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Cows,  Exercising  .  29 

Cows  Feeding  on  Pasture  . 1015 

Cows,  Itching  . 1515 

Cow's,  Jersey,  Types  of  .  603 

Cows  Keeping  in  Flesh  .  920 

Cows,  Mangels  for  .  435 

Cows  Pasturing  in  Denmark. ..  .1306 

Cows,  Skim-milk  for  .  60 

Cow’s  Stomach  . 1567 

Cows,  Thriftless  . .  437 

Cows,  Trespassing  . 1366 

Cows  vs.  Sheep  . 1475 

Cows  With  Depraved  Appetite, 

238  435 

Cows  With  Foot-rot  . 1168 

Cramps  in  Water  . 1131 

Cranberry  Culture  . 663,  1148 

Crandall,  Harry  T . 826 

Cream,  Ritter  .  394 

Cream,  Pasteurizing  .  105 

Cream,  Slimy  . 1491 

Cream,  Thick  . 994,  1100 

Cream,  Whipping  . 766,  1420 

Cream  Will  Not  Churn  .  62 

Crickets  in  Garden  .  783 

Crickets  in  House  .  755 

Crickets  Injuring  Strawberries. .  625 

Crop  Rotation  . 1291 

Crop  Surveys,  Value  of  .  867 

Crops,  Years  .  57 

Crow,  Tame  .  203 

Crow,  Talking  . . 1262,  1442 

Crows  and  Turpentine  .  783 

Cucumber  Reetles  . 505,  1009 

Cucumber  Pickles,  Raising.  .46.1,  781 

Cucumber  Seed,  Treating  . 1501 

Cultivator,  Three-row  .  256 

Currant  Aphid  . 374,  1201 

Currant,  Rlack  . 1553 

Currants,  Training  . 1113 

Cutworm  Protection  .  982 

Czechoslovakia,  Life  in  .  929 

D 

Dahlia  Comments  . 1429 

Dahlia  Culture  . 84,  163 

Dahlias,  Keeping  ...1325,  1404,  1501 
Dairy  Community,  Figures  of...  520 

Dairy  Deflate,  Challenge  to _ 1269 

Dairy  Disinfectants .  604 

Dairy  Education  Needed  .  659 

Dairy  Herd,  Renewing  . 291 

Dairy  Products  Heads,  Inter¬ 
views  With  .  657 

Dairy  Meetings  .  128 

Dairy  Organizations  in  Del.  Co., 

N.  Y . 181 

Dairy  Show,  National  . 1360 

Dairy  Statistics  . 639,  1483 

Dairy  Unity  .  893 

Dairying  in  Northwest . 939,  1172 

Dairying  to  General  Farming  ...1233 

Dairying,  World  Wide  . 1503 

Dairymen,  N.  Y,  State  . 1489 

Dairymen,  Plain  Talk  from... 77,  120 
Dairymen  Should  Get  Together, 

18,  57  .  672 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates.  .1561 
Dairymen’s  League  Meeting  . . .  965 

Dam,  Right  to  Destroy  .  419 

Damping  off.  Controlling  .  582 

Day.  Eight  hour,  216,  411,  420 

539  .  623 

Deadfall  Trap  .  273 

Deaf,  Attention  to  .  844 

Debt,  Attaohment  for  .  649 

Debtor,  Rights  of  .  527 

Deed,  Incomplete  . 464  ,  527 

Deed,  Joint  . 513,  934 

Deed,  Property  Milk  . .1547 

Deer.  Tame  . 1480 

Dentist  Recommends  It.  N.-Y. ..  629 
Diabetes  Treatment  .  271,  769,  923 

Dill  for  Pickle  Factory .  729 

Diphtheria  Cure  .  769 

Dirt  Bands,  Melons  I11 .  720 

Dishwashing,  Chemistry  of  ...1481 

Distribution  and  Overproduction  1411 
Ditch  Across  Another’s  Land...  527 

Dividing  Rod  . 1547 

Doctors.  Country  . 1  923 

Dog,  Ailing  .  104 

Dog  Annoyed  by  Flies  .  944 

Dog  Could  Reason  . 221,  591 

Dog,  Fractions  . 1358 

Dog,  Gov.  Baxter’s  . 1560 

Dog,  Gun  Shy  . 591,  630 

Dog,  Japanese  . 1242 

Dog  Kills  Poultry  . 1048 

Dog  Kills  Sheep  . 1269 

Dog  I,aw,  Faulty  .  957 

Dog,  Rights  of  . 1048,  1413 

Dog,  Run  for  .  609 

Dog,  Running  Fits  in  .  922 

Dog,  Vermin  on  . 1332 

Dog,  Vicious  .  101 

Dog,  Wanted  . 938 

Dog,  What  Kind  . 79,  501,  66,2 

Dog  With  Boils  .  335 

Dogs,  Kennel  License  for  .  882 

Dog's  Sense  of  Direction  . 1334 

Dogs,  Trouble  About  .  666 

Drainage,  Great  Value  6t . 1561 

Drainage  Laws  .  631 

Drainage,  Roadside  . 1504 

Draining  Engine  Room  . 1111 

Driftwood  Crystals  .  50 

Drunkenness,  Responsibility  for 

1158 

Duok,  Crossbred  .  770 

Duck  Eggs,  Selling  101,  109,  201, 

244  . 340 

Duck,  Picking  . 1363,  1469 

Duck  Questions  . 1174,  1399 

Ducks,  Muscovey  .  340 

-Ducks,  Picking  . 1513 
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Ducks,  Runner  . 103G,  1545 

Ducks.  Trouble  With  . 1140 

Dust  Spray  Damage  .  81 

Dynamite  in  Orchard  . 059 


Ears,  Keeping,  Clean . 1131 

Earle,  Darker,  Trials  of .  133 

Economy,  Back  to . 1561 

Editor  Council . 

Education,  High  School . 1400 

Egg  Classification  . 1443 

Egg  Contest  Figures. . 

Egg  Contest  Ration . 133  < 

Egg  Hatching  Trices . 13J3 

Egg  Hatching  Record .  849 

Egg,  Lettering  on...... . 

Egg  Bool  in  Central  N.  Y . 

Egg  Record  for  F.  Rocks . 

Eggs,  Blood  Clots  in .  898 

Eggs,  Breeding  for . 

Eggs,  Cleaning  With  Sand  Blast  o30 
Eggs  for  Hatching,  Washing....  o2J 

Eggs  Holding  in  Storage .  4 

Eggs  in  Darcel  l  ost . Mgg 

Eggs  in  Water  Glass  . . 

Eggs,  Large,  Feeding  for . ™1 

Eggs,  Leghorn,  Color  of .  o~ 

Eggs  on  Pacific  Coast . .  •  •  • 

Eggs,  Door  Hatching  . . 

Eggs,  reddling,  in  N.  T.  . . 

Eggs,  Testing,  for  Fertility .  J>} 

Ecas  Thick  Shelled  . ••••§" 

Egf’si  Thin  Shelled.  .  .504,  1493,  lot>8 
Eggs,  Two  a  Day  .  i 

Eggs,  Watery  . VoV  ikiq 

Eggs  With  Dark  Yolks. ..  .737,  1513 

Eggs  With  Two  Yolks .  839 

Election,  National - - •  •  •  • 

Electric  Motor  in  Spring  House.  813 
Electric  roles,  Right  of  Way...  -33 
Electric  Service,  Organizing  for.  <91 
Electric  Wire  Tragedy ••••••••■  “S 

Elevator  in  Farmhouse . 998.  113U 

Engine,  Bulletin  on . 14o3 

Engine,  Diesel  . 14 

Engine  Governor  .  . . 

Engine,  Overheated  . 

England  Food  Supply  . 1>>3- 

English  Election  . 

Estate,  Delayed  Settlement  of  ^ 

317,  . qi 

Estate,  Managing  . .  qoi 

Euonymous,  Propagating  ••••••• 

Evergreens  and  Vandals  • 

Evergreens,  Handling  . 691,  9j9 

Evergreens,  Propagating  . 

Evergreens,  Training  . 

Executor,  Rights  of  . 

Extension  Workers,  N.  Y . 

Ewes,  Feeding  .  272 

Eye  Strain  .  , 


Farador  Treatment  .  878 

Fairs,  Local  N.  Y .  3 

Family,  Working  . 4399 

Farm  Associations .  . . 

Farm  Building  Cost  . B>33 

Farm  Bulletin  Board 
Farm  Bureau  Under  Fire  1437, 


1483,  1509 . 1VCT 

Farm  Children  Not  Inferior^. --i1537 
Farm  Conditions  in  Middle 

1  n41  . . 

Farm  Co-operation  ..1163,  1192,  1193 

Farm  Credit  Wanted  - . ....  ..1033 

Farm  Discussion  at  State  Fair 

Dinner  . 

Farm,  Evening  on  . 

Farm,  Expenses  on  ••••••• . 

Farm  Fertility,  Keeping  Up 

Farm,  How  to  Run  .  ••••••■ . o()« 

Farm  Intelligence,  Insult  to. ...  .305 
Farm  Labor  . . . .  .913,  916,  931,  H39 

Farm  Land,  Condemning . “uo 

Farm  Land,  Free .  ... 

Farm  Lease  . X?i7 

Farm  Life,  Cost  of .  „ 

Farm,  Mortgaged  . 

Farm,  Mother,  Talks.  .....•■•••  • 
Farm  Pageant,  New  Hampshire.  .1307 

Farm  Taper,  What  Ails?.  •  7 bV«"l378 

Farm  Partnership  . 1216,  1378 

Farm  Perplexities  .  .  . .  930 

Farm  Population,  N.  Y .  • 

Farm  Practice  Changes  . . I’-o 

Farm  Trices  200  Years  Ago . 1433 

Parm  Produce,  Grading. •  t>3J 
Farm  Produce  Sold  by  In¬ 
stitutions  . . 1005>  1”',‘ 

Farm  Relief  Legislation  . '-‘It 

Farm  Rental  Plans  . .  7% 

Farm  Sale.  Otsego  Comity .......  1430 

Farm  Sale,  Meaning  of...  ...800,  931 

Farm  School,  Long  Island . 

Farm  School,  N.  T.  State . 8.8 

Farm  Situation,  Curious  .  9«9 

Farm  Tax  Matters  . -03 

Farm,  13  Years  on . 8-9,  803 

Farm  Troubles  . 

Farm  Well  Tilled....... . 164- 

Farm  Woman.  Contented  .  b39 

Farm  Woman’s  Money . 

Farm  Workers’  Expenses  . 

Farm,  Working  Out . 1‘."” 

Farmer,  Happy  .  gxA 

Farmer,  Helping  . 

Farmer,  Retired  . 

Farmer,  Prosperous  . . 

Farmer.  Wooden  lagged  .  -''3 

Farmers  and  Surplus . 


.1537 


Farmers  and  Thieves. 


517 


r  amici »  ^  '  iir.o 

Farmers  Buying  Power  .  .  •  •  ■ 

Farmers  Economic  Condition,  o63.  913 
Farmers,  Free  Advice i  to  ..... 
Farmers,  Government  Relief  K>r  3.- 

Farmers,  Michigan.  Trip. . 1  'a. 

Farmers.  Idaho,  Organizing  ■  •  531 

Farmers’  Investments  ......883,  8J3 

Farmers'  Standard  Carbide  Co. 

1082.  . . la3- 

Farmers.  Feasant  . •  ■  ■ •  •  fi 9 

Farmers’  Week.  Now  Hampshire. 1008 

Farmers,  Winter  W’ork  or . 1400 

Farming,  Beginning  .  ••••••••••  9,9 

Farming  Both  Ends  of  Country 

096.  . . . . 

Farming  Changing  . £i« 

Farming  Diversified  . 

Farming,  New  England  . 

Farming  Outlook  . VoY  n-u 

Farming,  Thoughts  on  . 781,  834 

Farming  With  Chemicals  and 

Clover  . . * 

Farming  Without  Live  Stock  ...  778 

Farms,  Bankrupt  . . .8oO,  15(1 

Farms,  Cheap,  N.  Y . 1085,  1550 

Farms,  Free,  No  More  . 1011 

February  Thoughts  . 330 

Feed  Problem.  Figuring  ........  1378 

Fence,  Line,  Problem  963,  1257,  1-60 

Fence  Posts,  Pulling  .  34.) 

Ferret,  Diseased  .  484 

Fertilizer,  Bran  as . .  £  i 

Fertilizer  for  Garden  . 

Fertilizer  for  Grass . 517,  1195 

Fertilizer  for  Vineyard  .  <»3 

Fertilizer,  Leather  as  . 1993 

Fertilizer,  Mixing  . 4550 

Fertilizer,  Poisonous  . 

Fertilizer.  Soot  as . 

Filbert  Culture  . 

Fire  and  Robbery  . 1133 

Fire  from  Short  Cireuit  .  380 

Fish  Balls  as  Angel  Food . 307 


Fish  Pond,  Clearing  Out . 1531 

Fish  Scrap,  Keeping .  103 

Hies,  Killing  . 1098 

Florida  Man  Talks  . 1326 

Florida,  Truth  About . 1124,  1216 

Floor,  Concrete  . 1452 

Floor,  Laying  Over  .  813 

Floral  Chat  .  665 

Flower  Outlook  .  665 

Flowers,  Advertising  .  866 

F’lowers,  Beauty  of .  262 

F’lowers  in  Sunny  Place . 361 

FTowers,  Old  F’ashioned  .  373 

F'lowers,  Wild  . 96,  1151,  1321 

F’ood  Ration,  Balancing  .  844 

F’oot,  Flat  .  272 

F'ootmen  and  Lights  .  516 

Ford  and  Muscle  Shoals,  516 

588,  702 .  724 

Ford  Supports,  President .  137 

Forestry  Farm,  174,  1192,  1209, 

1223 . 1461 

F’orestry  Law,  Mass . 1289,  1432 

Foundation,  Concrete  or  Stone... 1080 

F'owls,  Death  of .  106 

Fowls,  Exhibition,  Preparing ....  1174 

Fowls,  F’attening  .  771 

Fowls  Going  Light . 1418,  1568 

Fowls’  Wattles,  Diseased .  109 

Franklin  Institute  . 1494 

Franklin  Paint  Co. ...850,  1038,  1446 

I’ruit  at  State  F’air  . 19,  1256 

Fruit,  Better  Promise  of  . 455 

F'ruit  Building  at  Geneva  1412,  1561 

Fruit,  Dropping  . 1113 

F’ruit,  Exchange,  Hudson  .  379 

Fruit  Experiments,  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley,  1075 . 1345 

F'ruit  Exhibit  at  Rochester  . 1029 

Fruit,  Farmer’s,  Figures .  517 

F'ruit  for  Vermont  .  457 

F'ruit  Harvesting  on  Shares . 459 

F’ruit,  Hope  F'arm  .  370 

Fruit  in  Nova  Scotia  . 1115 

F’ruit  in  Wax  Wrappers  . 1344 

F’ruit,  Uniform  Crop  of . 1022 

F’ruits,  New  .  347 

F’urnaee  Pipe.  Clean);;?'  . 1479 
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Garage  from  Henhouse .  771 

Garden  Cover  Crops  .  319 

Garden  Crops,  Profitable  . 353 

Garden  for  Eight  People  .  541 

Garden,  F’rost  Proof  .  49 

Garden,  Green  Crops  for  . 1150 

Garden,  Laying  Out . 359,  592 

Garden,  Need  of  .  831 

Garden  Notes,  Ohio  . 1455 

Garden,  Resting  .  163 

Garden  Success  Essentials  . 1125 

Garden,  Woman’s  .  356 

Gardening,  Intensive  . 1372 

Garlic  Culture  .  211 

Gasoline  Improver  . 1257 

Gasoline  Tax  .  526 

Gasoline  Vaporizer  . 1153 

Gate,  Self-closing  . 267,  647 

Gear  Grease,  Making  . 1235 

Gearhart  Knitting  Co . 74,  1226 

Gearless  Motor  Corp .  298 

Geese,  Care  of  . 1120 

Geraniums  from  Seed  . 782,  932 

Geranium  Wintering  . 1325,  1433 

Ginseng,  Stolen  . 1071 

Girard,  Stephen  . 1133 

Girl  Scouts  . 1590 

Girl’s  Budget  .  ^12 

Girl’s  Majority,  Age  of  .  564 

Girl’s  Pony  .  44 

Girls  Who  Do  Chores  .  757 

Gladioli,  Winter  Storage  of . 1325 

Gladiolus  Questions  .  227 

Glass  Casket  Co .  342 

Glynn,  Martin  H . 1583 

Goat,  Driving,  Handling  . 1183 

Goat,  Arizona  .  146 

Goats,  Chapter  on,  193,  482, 

794 . 1057 

Goats  Eat  Brush,  146,  394,  721, 

1028,  1098,  1196 . 1391 

Goats  to  Protect  Sheep,  1015, 

1403,  1514 . 1542 

Gold  in  Well  .  86 

Goldfish,  Breeding  . 662,  935 

Goose  Business  .  508 

Goose  Psychology  .  8S2 

Goslings,  Ailing  . 1017 

Gould,  John,  Death  of .  130 

Government  Extravagance  806,  1383 

Governor  Smith’s  Message  .  57 

Grafts  Do  Not  Grow  . 1009 

Grafts,  Forcing  to  Bear  . 915 

Grafts  Remaining  Dormant,  859,  932 
Granary,  Cement  Floor  in,  813,  1091 

Granary,  Reinforcing  . •  •  93 

Grange  and  School  Bill,... 378,  474 
Grape,  Concord,  Large  Fruited ..  1528 
Grape,  Concord,  Origin  of.... 52, 

. . 407 

Grape  Culture  . 

Grape  Cuttings,  Treatment  of..  300 


Grape,  Delaware  . 

Grape,  Grafting,  41,  257,  259, 

402,  583,  1022 . 1087 

Grape  Insects  . 582,  1069,  1295 

Grape,  Moores  Early  .  367 

Grape  Propagation  . 1435 

Grape  Pruning,  Summer,  ..1213  1409 
Grane  Questions,  211,  421,  459, 

. . 1009 

Grape  Renewing  . 1089 

Grape  Rot  . 782,  1007 

Grape,  Sheridan . 348 

Grape  Spraying  .  360 

Grape,  Thompson  . 1106 

Grape  Varieties  . 1528 

Grapes,  Fall  Setting  . 1435 

Grapes,  Keeping  . 1373 

Grapes,  Marketing  .  362 

Grapes,  Poor  Clusters  of . 1294 

Grapes.  Red  .  582 

Grapevine  Does  Not  Fruit  .  753,  1559 
Grapevine,  Old,  Transplanting 

. .  300 

Grapevines,  Training  . 307,  1089 

Grass,  Killing,  in  Lake  . 1528 


Grass,  Standing,  Value  of . 540 

Grasshoppers  for  Poultry  .  877 

Greene,  James  G . 1153 

Greenhouse  Attached  to  Resi¬ 
dence  . 1505 

Greenhouse,  Cost  of  . 1009 

Greenhouse,  Heating  .  915 

Greenhouse.  Inexpensive  . 1427 

Grubs,  White.  Destroying,  319,  505 

Guinea  Pig  Business  . 273 

Guinea,  Skinning  .  610 

Guineas,  Raising  . 1200 

Gypsy  Moth  .  262 


H 


Hair,  Falling  .  316 

Ham,  Maryland  .  759 

Ham.  Virginia  .  994 

nnnds,  Cracked,  128,  175,  238, 

260.  316 . 833 

Harding  Grass,  Value  of  . 1552 

Harnessing  Device  .  622 

Harris,  Mark  .  298 

Hawks,  Decoy  for  .  935 

Hawks,  Trapping  . 256.  429 

Hay  and  Straw  Markets  . 1011 

Hay,  Baling  from  Mow . 1381 

Hay  FeTer  Treatment .  891 

Hay  Fork,  Anchoring  . 667 

Hay  Fork,  Using  . . . 1041 

nay  from  Grain  .  638 


Hay  Inspection  . 1353 

Hay  Loader,  Talk  About  . 1023 

Hay,  Loading  .  983 

Hay  Rack,  Building  . 239,  500 

Hay  Substitute  .  140 

Hedge  for  Screen  .  356 

Heifer  Farms  in  Canada  .  872 

Heifers,  Cost  of  Wintering .  64 

Heifers,  F’eeding  .  677 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co....  639 

Hen,  Best  Bleed  .  40 

Hen  Business,  Starting  .  577 

Hen,  Business,  Wyandotte  ....  840 

Hen  Contest,  Comparisons  . 1498 

Hen,  Crossbred,  Defense  of 

1371,  . 1550 

Hen,  Egg  a  Day  . 1418 

Hen  Lays  Two  Egg  a  Day . 339 

Hen  Lice,  Blue  Ointment  for  .  .  197 
Hen  Manure,  Facts  About,  691, 

713,  1505 . 1575 

Hen,  Paralyzed  .  569 

Hen,  Prize  Jersey  Giant  .  614 

Hen  Ration,  Figuring . 242,  336 

Hen  Ration,  Storrs  . 69,  1337 

Hen,  Robber,  Culling  . 1343 

Hen,  Ulcers  on  . 1017 

Hen  With  Enlarged  Liver  . 444 

Hen  With  Tumor  .  509 

Henhouse,  Brooder  in  .  771 

Henhouse,  Building,  196,  197, 

198,  248,  2<i4,  339,  533,  560, 

651,  679.  742.  953,  1017,  1061, 

1198,  1225,  1312,  1392 . 1421 

Henhouse,  Cost  of  . 925 

Henhouse,  Criticizing  .  825 

Henhouse,  Cosgrove  . 1499 

Henhouse,  Damp,  23,  293,  401, 

490,  .  531 

Henhouse,  Deep  .  011 

Henhouse,  Disinfecting  .  082 

Henhouse  Facing  Southeast,  825,  1569 

Henhouse  Floor  . 1281 

Henhouse,  Heating  . 405,  1174 

Henhouse,  Improving  . 1209 

Henhouse,  Lighting,  196,  297, 

529,  1288,  1311,  1336,  1420, ...1520 

Henhouse  Litter  . 1518 

Henhouse,  Missouri  . 1469 

Henhouse,  Modern  .  773 

Henhouse,  Mud  .  875 

Henhouse,  Remodeling  . 1493 

Henhouse,  Square  . 1336 

Henhouse,  Stone  .  109 

Henhouse  Ventilation,  338,  530, 

612 . 1304 

Henhouse,  Watering  . 1313,  1468 

Henhouse  Watering  System,  338, 

530,  612,  1313,  . 1364 

Henhouse,  Woods . 953,  1001 

Henroost,  Best  Type  of  . 

Hens,  Abnormal  . 1521 

Hens  and  Salt  . 1037 

Hens,  Broody,  for  Table,  997,  1121 

Hens,  Buff  Leghorn  . 1468 

Hens,  Cannibal  .  649 

Hen’s  Comb,  Object  of  .  882 

Hens,  Corn  for . 

Hens,  Cost  of  Keeping, ..  1312,  1567 

Hens,  Crowded  . . 1418 

Hens  Eat  Eggs,  337,  400,  440, 

532,  566 .  681 

Hens,  Epsom  Salts  for  .  741 

Hens,  Fattening  Under  Light.. . .  69 

Hens,  F’eeding  . 1198,  1466 

Hens,  F’eeding  Beets  to  . 1543 

Hens,  Fish  Meal  for  .  744 

Hens  Going  Light  . 1200 

Hens,  Green  Food  for  . 1474 

Hens  Have  Eye  Worms  . 1520 

Hens  in  Improved  Barn  .  164 

Hens  in  Large  Flocks . 1336 

Hens  in  Molting  Period .  492 

Hens,  Insects  on  . 1518 

Hens,  Lame  .  70 

Hens  Laying  Mash  .  71 

Hens,  Leghorn,  Lay  Brown  Eggs  33 

Hens,  Leghorn  Vs.  Red  . 201 

Hens,  Lice  on  . 1420 

Hens,  Loafing,  197,  248,  401, 

531  H2 

Hens.  Mangels  for  1396,  1420, 

1493  . 1568 

Hens,  Mash,  Wet  or  Dry  .  196 

Hens,  Medicines  for  .  70 

Hens,  Milk  or  Meat  Scrap  for...  112 

Hen’s  Molt,  Controlling  .  70 

Hens  Molt  Early  . 1177,  1198 

Hens,  Mud  for  .  445 

Hens  on  Road  . 1364 

Hens,  One  Hundred,  Space  for.  .1363 

Hens.  Orpington  .  925 

Hens,  Paralyzed  .  492 

Hens,  Parasites  on  . 1177 

Hens,  Poisoned  . 34,  1310 

Hens,  Poor  Laying  ....72,  109,  1568 

Hens,  Potatoes  for  . 1395 

Hens,  Roaming  . 1093 

Hens,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  ...1444 

Hens,  Rye  for  . 1291 

Hens,  Sod  Range  for  . 1081 

Hens,  Stale  Bread  for  . 1081 

Hens  Stray  . 106,  174 

Hens,  Taxation  Value  of  ...889,  973 
Hens,  Testing  for  Diarrhoea  ...1037 

Hens  too  Fat  . 1200 

Hens,  Trap-nesting  . 1281 

Hens,  Underfed  .  34 

Hens  Winter  Molt  .  446 

Hens  With  Bumblefoot  .  685 

Hens  With  Cholera  .  742 

Hens  With  Colds,  109,  198,  2C0, 

244  ,  295,  529  . 1469 

Hens  With  Crop  Trouble .  898 

Iler.s  With  Eye  Trouble  . 1568 

Hens  With  Frozen  Combs.  .297,  400 

Hens  With  Limberneck ...  1081,  1543 

Hens  With  Lockjaw  . 1200 

Hens  With  Oviduct  Trouble  .  .  .  798 

Hens  With  Pip  . 1564 

Hens  With  Pneumonia  .  35 

Hens  With  Furple  Combs  . 1469 

Hens  With  Roup  . 338,  1313 

Hens  With  Scaly  Leg  . 141S 

Hens  With  Worms  . 1592 

Hide,  Handling  .  92 

Higbie,  Geo.  K . 450 

Highway  Accident  Liability....  28 

Hired  Man,  Bonus  for  .  41 

Hired  Man,  Dissatisfied  .  168 

Hired  Man,  Boarding  . 1377,  1490 

Hill,  A.  E . 1570 

Hog  Cholera  . 1416 

Hog,  Large  .  329 

Hogs,  Ailing  .  970 

Hogs,  Breeds  and  Feeding  .  968 

Hogs,  Lung  Worms  in  . 982 

Hogs  With  Tuberculosis  . 944 

Hogs  With  Worms  .  678 

Holdups  in  N.  Y .  63 

Hollv,  Transplanting  .  503 

Hollyhock,  Rust  .  933 

Home  Profit  Hosiery  Co.,  974, 

1062 . HO2 

Honesty  in  Marketing  .  526 

Honey  Comb  Foundations  .  611 

Honey,  Extracting  . 1581 

Honey  from  Heather  . 859 

Ilonev  in  Auto  Radiator.  .1313,  1453 

Hornet  Pest  . 807,  913,  996 

Horse  and  Ox  Together . 1358 

Horse  Collars.  Steel  . 1118 

Horse,  Coughing  . 1388 

Horse,  Lame  . 1564 

Horse,  License  for  .  588 

Horse  Loses  Appetite  . 1222 

Horse,  Nervous  . 392,  438 

Horse,  Old,  Feeding  .  66 

Horse,  100  Per  Cent  .  106 

Horse,  Panting  . 922 

Horse,  Roaring  . 1515 


Horse,  Saddle,  Feeding  . 130S 

Horse  Stays  Thin  .  821 

Horse,  Teaching  to  Back  .  63 

Horse  Trading  and  Religion....  790 
Horse  With  Contracted  Hoofs...  922 
Horse  With  Dropped  Sole.  1332,  1516 

Horse  With  Fistula  .  238 

Horse  With  Grease  .  187 

Horse  With  Heaves  .  982 

Horse  With  Indigestion. .  .436,  1332 

Horse  With  Mange  .  333 

Horse  With  Sadie  Sore  . 1388 

Horse  With  Spavin  . 1404 

Horse  With  Summer  Itch .  608 

Horse  With  Trush  . 1540 

Horse  With  Urinary  Trouble. .  .1464 

Horse  With  Wind  Puffs  .  821 

Horse  With  Worms  . 100,  436 

Horseback  Riding  . 1094 

Horses,  Cornstalks  for  .  643 

Horses,  F’our  Abreast  .  875 

Horses,  Good  . 1440 

Horses,  Judging  .  159 

Horses,  Riding  . 1094 

Horses,  Three,  on  Pole  . 1048 

Horticultural  Building  at  Gen¬ 
eva  . 1482 

Horticultural  Gossip  . 1185 

Horticultural  Meetings  . 1127 

Horticultural  Society,  N.  Y. 

181  460 

Horticulturists,  Great  . 1595 

Hospital,  Trip  to  . 1581 

Hot  Bottles  Without  Water...  469 

Hotbed  Details  . 309,  593 

Hotbed,  Handling  .  357 

Hough  F’ur  Co.,  154  ,  202,  250, 

2198  1122 

House,  Damp  . 15,  255,  471 

House  Foundation,  Stone  .  957 

House,  Making  Raintight  .  778 

House  Plants,  Soil  for  . 1151 

Housemaid’s  Knee  .  507 

Huckleberries  and  Blueberries.  ..  1211 
Huckleberry  “Garden”  1318, 

1402  1412 

Hudson  Valley,  Life  in  . 1217 

Husband  and  Wife,  Property  Be¬ 
tween  .  276 

Husband  Dragged  to  Town  ....  130 
Husband’s  Right  Under  Will...  269 

Husk  Mattress  . 1204 

Hyacinths,  Propagating  .  731 

I 

Ice  Cream  Business  .  942 

lee  Not  Always  Needed  .  19 

Ice  Saws,  Gasoline  . 1551 

Ice  Without  Icehouse  .  14 

Idaho,  F’arm  Life  in  . 214,  701 

Immigration,  Other  Side  of....  1534 
Immigration,  Restricting  .  .  .545,  702 

incompetent,  Caring  for  . 1370 

Incubator  Cellar  . 1364 

Incubator,  Disinfecting  .  741 

Incubator,  Handing  .  399 

Incubator  With  Electricity  ....1592 

Incubators,  Small  . 1313 

Indian  Summer  . 1488 

Indiana  Man  Coming  East  .  90 

Inheritance  Prom  Joint  Deed...  28 

Inheritance  Questions  .  607 

Inheritance  Taxes  . 403 

Injury,  Responsibility  for  . 974 

Inoculation,  Story  of  . 41,  173 

Insects,  Household  .  808 

Insects  on  Roses  .  908 

Iris  Seedlings,  Handling  . 1373 

Iris,  Transplanting  . 982,  1111 

Irrigation  from  Tank  .  82 

Irrigation,  Inexpensive  .  752 

Irrigation,  Skinner  System  257, 

422  . 1233 

Ivy  Poison  Remedies,  42,  833, 

957,  1042  1378 
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Jackson  Hole  Region  .  178 

January  Changes  .  141 

Japanese  in  California,  228,  1066, 

1158  . 1186 

Jersey  Breeders,  N.  Y.  State...  1014 

Jersey  Cattle  Club  Meeting  .  . .  810 

Journey  of  a  Day  . 1048 

Joy  in  the  Job  . 1328 

Judge,  Salary  of  . 136,  168,  284 

Juror’s  Qualifications  . 1582 

K 

Kale,  When  to  Sow  . 637,  1183 

Kalmanson,  B .  686 

Kirkland,  L.  G . 1028,  1132 

Kitchen  Window,  View  from...  128 

Kite,  Box,  Making  .  962 

Knight  and  Bostwick  . 1470 

Kohl  Raid  for  Winter  .  52 

Kudzn  Experience  . 540,  1068 


L 


Labor  Condition  in  Industries...  791 

Labor  for  Farm  and  Shop . 1432 

Labor  Problem,  New  England....  250 

Ladders  Handy  .  750 

LaFollette’s  Chances  . 1209 

Lake,  Day  to  . 1136 

Lakeweed  as  Fertilizer  . 930 

Lakewood  Hotel  Supply  Co.  . . .  494 

Lamb  Chops  .  1492 

Lambs,  Youug.  Care  of.... 441,  539 

Lancaster  County,  Pa .  96 

Lancaster  Market,  Truth  About.  499 

Land  and  Young  Generation .  806 

Land,  Contract  for  . 1504 

Land  Deal,  Complicated  .  222 

Land  Fertility,  Ilopkin’s  System,  955 

Land,  F’ree  . 1114 

Land,  Leaving  Open  .  631 

Land,  Measuring  . 114S 

Land  Title,  Defective  .  723 

Land,  Waste,  Improving  ..1042,  1293 

Laundry  Methods  . 1517 

Lawn,  Improving  . 80,  1320 

Lawn,  Starting  . 1148 

Lawn,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  on.  1004 
Leaf  Coloring,  Chemistry  of.... 1457 

Leather  as  Fertilizer  . 1003 

Leaves,  Handling  .  261 

Legislature,  N.  Y .  702 

Letter  Writing,  Improving  . 1071 


Lettuce  Culture,  627,  1003,  1113, 


1210  . 1404 

Lewis,  E.  G .  950 

Lewis  Laboratories  .  926 

Library,  School  Funds  for  .  222 

Lice,  Controlling  . 1336 

Lice  on  Hens  .  486 

Lice  on  Live  Stock  . 438 

Lice  on  Plants  . 595,  911,  980 

Lice  on  Sweet  Peas  .  884 

Lien  Under  Foreclosure  .  81 

Lightning  Protection  1080,  1091,  1109 

Lightning  Tears  Tree  . 1499 

Lilac  Culture  . 1009 

Lilacs  Stolen  by  Auto  Hogs....  1008 

Lily,  Easter.  Care  of  . 753 

Lily,  Thunberg’s  .  953 

Lime  and  Fertilizer  .  425 

Lime  and  Sulphur  .  489 

Lime  for  Garden  . 1475 

Lime  for  Live  Stock  .  332 

Lime  for  Meadows  . 1211 

Lime,  How  Much  .  892 

Lime  on  Potatoes  and  Straw¬ 
berries  . 1118 

Lime-sulphur.  Figuring  . 915 

Lime.  Various  Kinds  . 1508 

Lime  With  Green  Manure  . 461 


Lime  With  Manure  . 1451,  1505 

Limestone,  Ohio  . 1326 

Lincoln’s  Hold  on  Public  . 430 

Linseed  Meal  for  Live  Stock...  766 

LIppia  for  Lawn  .  81 

Litvin  and  Schnapp  .  534 

Live  Stock  Tonics  .  436 

Lobsters,  Fresh  Water  . 1567 

Locust,  Raising  for  Posts  .  593 

Logs.  Keeping  Bark  on  . 1528 

Lowell  on  School  Bill  .  137 

Lumber,  Estimating  .  633 

M 

f 

Mail  Boxes,  Locating  .  174 

Mail  Boxes,  Penalty  for  Mutilat¬ 
ing  . 52 

Mail  Carrier's  Road  Rights  ....1488 

Mail  Carrier’s  Sick  Leave  .  171 

Mail  Delivery  Careless  .  146 

Mail,  Wholesale  Distribution  of1. 1126 
Maine  Co-operative  Association.  168 

Manning,  Albert,  Death  of .  379 

Man’s  Power  in  Food  Production  831 

Manure,  Handling  .  259 

Manure,  Liquid  . 1024 

Manure  on  Leased  Farm  . . . .  513 

Manure,  Weathering  . 412 

Maple  Leaf  Galls  .  935 

Maple  Syrup  Legal  .  173 

Maple  Tree  Sun  Scorch  . 1113 

Market,  Licensing  . 988 

Market  Questions  .  996 

Market  Stand.  Roadside  .  .  .353,  660 

Marketing  With  ’Truck  .  831 

Markets  and  Prices  . 1029 

Marl,  Questions  About  .  82 

Maryland  Notes  .  543 

Mattress,  Husk  . 1264 

May,  Mrs.  L.  D . 845 

Mattress,  Husk  .  999 

MeFadden  Pub.  Co . 1398 

Meadow',  Reseeding  257,  622, 

1105  . 1120 

Meat  Hardens  in  Curing  . 1513 

Meat,  too  Smoky  .  874 

Mechanics,  Problem  in  .  93 

Medical  Advice  Needed  .  923 

Melons,  Eastern  Grown  .  501 

Melons  in  Dirt  Bands  .  720 

Men,  Spotted  .  273 

Men,  Twelve  Great  . - .  315 

Metal  Cast  Products  Co . 1546 

Mice,  Aloes  for  .  6 

Mice  and  Trees  .  907 

Milholland,  Inez  . 1193 

Milk,  Abnormal  .  94 

Milk,  Abortiorf  Germs  In . 1183 

Milk  Arbiter  Wanted  . 379 

Milk  Case  Decision  . 1328 

Milk  Chocolate,  Making  . 1582 

Milk  at  Columbus,  Ohio  . 1075 

Milk  Bitter  .  385 

Milk,  Bloody  . 994,  1190 

Milk  Buying  on  Test  .  921 

Milk  Canning  at  Home  . 122- 

Milk,  Certified  . 288,  896 

Milk  Committee  Endorsed  .  917 

Milk  Committee,  Meeting  of  ...  917 
Milk  Committee,  Status  of  ....1011 

Milk  Conference,  Snag  in  .  867 

Milk  Consumption  . 1413 

Milk,  Cooling  . 813,  1335 

Milk,  Dried,  as  Fuel .  762 

Milk,  Dried,  Facts  About  . 983 

Milk,  Feeding  Fat  Into. .  .883,  1118 

Milk  Fever  Prevention  .  970 

Milk  Pilled  .  388 

Milk  Freight  Rates  . 1333 

Milk,  High-testing  .  989 

Milk,  How  Handled  . 1095 

Milk  in  Thermos  Trucks  . 1430 

Milk  Inspection  .  893 

Milk  leaders  and  Oo-oper atlun .  .  475 

Milk  Marketing  Problem  . 839 

Milk  Meeting  at  Utica  .  817 

Milk,  Methods  of  Handling . 1095 

Milk  Monopoly  . 1583 

Milk  Plan  . 817,  893 

Milk  Pooler  Makes  Suggestions.  .1095 

Milk  Prices  . 277,  1362 

Milk  Prices,  Spread  in  . 1437 

Milk  Problem,  New  England  703, 

1095,  1115  1133 

Milk  Problems  . 1168 

Milk  Producers  Talks  .  19 

Milk  Production,  Order  in  .  733 

Milk  Products,  Clean  .  892 

Milk,  Purchasing  Power  of . 1011 

Milk  Question,  Facing  . 1509 

Milk  Question,  Heart  of.... 97,  597 

Milk  Returns,  Cheeking  .  555 

Milk,  Ropy  . 1058 

Milk,  Sanitary  .  969 

Milk,  Separator,  Cleaning  . 1098 

Milk  Suppression  . 1058 

Milk  Surplus  .  323 

Milk  Tanks,  Large  . 1114 

Milk,  Trouble  With  . 945 

Milk  War  .  19 

Milk  With  Silage  Flavor  . 288 

Milk  Yield,  Improving  . 

Milk  Onee  a  Day  .  529 

Milking  Three  Times  a  Day, 

237 .  767 

Millet  for  Cows  .  108 

Minister  and  Taxes  . 1028 

Mixers  for  Chemicals  and 

Chicken  Feed  . 1451 

Minnesota  Looks  Toward  N.  Y.  745 

Mirror,  Renewing  . 1590 

Model  Dairy  Co . 1353 

Molasses  for  Cows  .  25 

Moldenhauer,  Julius  .  672 

Mole  Crickets  . 1280 

Mole  Nuisance  . 831,  1507 

Money,  Burned,  Redeeming  . . .  539 

Monkey,  Tecko  . 1567 

Moon,  Change  of  . 1242 

Moose-Horse  Hybrid  .  68 

Mortgage,  Chattel  . 419,  1048 

Mortgage,  Interest  in  . 1063 

Mortgage  Liability  . 437,  723 

Mosquitoes.  Repelling  . 

Mother’s  Day,  Any  Day  ...312,  707 
Mother’s  Day,  More  About  546, 

588  .  914 

Moving  Picture  Rights  .  889 

Muck.  Fertilizing  Value  of . 1232 

Mud  Hole,  Money  in  .  5 

Mule  With  Warts  . 1515 

Mullein  Pink  . 1529 

Muscles,  Hardening  . 811 

Mushroom  Culture  . .  .  .364,  908,  987 

Mushrooms,  Keeping  . 506 

Mushrooms,  Value  of  . 937 

Muskrats  in  Pond  .  6 

Mustard,  Black  .  930 


N 

Narcissi  Fail  to  Bloom  ...865,  1435 


National  Service  Co . 114 

Nature  and  Ornamentation  .  630 

Nature  Study  . 1567 

Nectarines  .  729 

Negro,  Honoring  . 1309 

Negroes,  Migration  of1  930,  972,  1029 

Nesting,  Trap,  Cost  of  .  849 

Nettle,  Eradicating  . 1557 

Neuritis  . 507,  685 

New  England  as  Food  Producer.  .  790 
New  Hampshire,  Property  Rights 

in  .  28 

New  Haven,  Old  Days  in .  311 

Newcomers,  Welcoming  .  889 

Nickel,  Removing  From  Brass..  874 
Nicotine  Solution,  Making  .1590 

Nightsoil,  Value  of  ...  •  •  .915,  1447 


“Night-walkers,”  Controlling  ...  958 
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Nipa  Talm  .  543 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Using _ 174,  1294 

North  Carolina  Notes  . 1113,  1553 

Note,  Outlawed  . 1554,  1570 

Nu-Tire  Co . 1142 

Nurse,  Trained,  Talks  With  316, 

548,  693,  833,  937,  1051 . 1265 

Nut  Culture  . 257,  366,  456,  1559 

Nut  Grafts,  Dormant  . 1009 


Oat  Straw,  Feeding  .  676 

Oat  Thrashing  Itch  . 1544 

Oats,  Damaged  .  417 

Oats,  Sprouting,  Mildew  on .  238 

Oats,  Treating  for  Smut .  418 

Obesity  Cures  .  902 

Ohio  State  Pair  . 1191 

Oil  Deadly  to  Vegetation  .  780 

Oleo,  Tests  for  .  26 

Onion  Culture  . 589,  1150 

Onions  from  Sets,  461,  627,  632,  721 

Onions,  Japanese  . 1503 

Oorang  Kennels  .  154 

Opossum,  Pet  .  725 

Orange  Trees  Under  Glass  . 489 

Orchard  Cultivation  .  506 

Orchard  in  Sod  .  95 

Orchard,  Laying  Out  120,  166, 

213  .  417 

Orchard,  Old,  Care  of  .  45 

Orchard,  Plowing  . 457,  917 

Orchard,  Waiting  for  . 489 

Orchard  Work  .  373 

Ox,  Dependable  30,  90,  524,  526, 

622,  739  745 

Oxen  and  Other  Power  . 1034 

Oxen,  Brown  Swiss  . 1527 

Ozarks,  Letter  from  .  823 


Palm,  Scale  on  .  361 

Pansies,  Growing  . 1007 

Pansies  in  Winter  .  7 

Parents,  Care  of  .  430 

Park’s  Floral  Magazine  . 1470 

Parliamentary  Buies  . ; .  513 

Passenger  Carriers  Liability....  304 

Pasture  Grass  . 1118 

Pasture,  Reseeding  146,  319, 

1079  . 1402 

Payne,  Aunt  Hannah  .  303 

Pea,  Sweet,  Lice  on .  884 

Peach,  Cling  .  672 

Peach  Curculio  . » . 815 

Peach  Foliage,  Yellowing  .  578 

Peach,  J.  W.  Hale  1428,  1508, 

1557,  1575  . 1580 

Peach  Leaf  Curl,  542,  959,  1002,  1047 

Peach  Moth,  Oriental  . 1371 

Peach  Planting  in  North . 1426 

Peach,  Rochester  . 1555 

Peach,  South  Haven  . 671,  1555 

Peach  Tree,  Gum  on  .  308 

Peach  Tree,  Planting  . 5,  1498 

Peach  twig  Borer  . 1528 

Peaches,  Big  . 1477 

Peaches,  June  Drop  of  .  882 

Peaches,  Loss  of  . 1044 

Peacocks,  Raising  .  179 

Peanut  Waste,  Feeding  .  560 

Pear  Blister  Mite  . 1211 

Pear,  Favorita  .  455 

Pear,  Gorham  .  348 

Pear,  Kieffer,  Using  .  307 

Pear  Psylla  .  10 

Peas,  Sweet,  Culture  of  . .  911 

Peat  for  Poultry  Litter _ 297,  530 

Peat,  Handling  .  211 

Peonies.  Handling  . 1191 

Peony  Blight  .  985 

Peony  in  Ozarks  . 1107 

Perennials,  Growing  . 751,  982 

Pet  Stock  Farm  .  622 

Pheasants,  Feeding  . 242,  405 

Philosophy,  Good  . 989,  1334,  1488 

Phlox  Treatment  . 1191 

Phosphate  Rock  and  Clover, 

855  .  955 

Picnic  in  Woods  . 1025 

Pickle  Worm  . .  !  908 

Pig,  Hand  Feeding  .  768 

Pig  Lame  from  Rickets  .  524 

Pig  Paralyzed  . 1276 

Pigeon  Hatches  Chicken  .  769 

Pigeon  Questions  .  246 

Pigeons,  Wild,  Where  Went... 1531 

Pigs,  Death  of  . 1169 

Pigs,  Fattening  .  31 

Pigs,  Feeding  . 235,  390,  796 

Pige,  Forage  for  .  675 

Pigs,  Tankage  for  .  870 

Pigs,  Thriftless  . !l564 

Pigs,  Ton  Litter  of... 174,  1389,  1564 

Pigs,  Young,  Saving  . 604,  1058 

Pine  Blister  Rust  . 1500 

Pine  Trees,  Dying  . 1044 

Pipe,  Iron,  Cleaning  . 51,  1523 

Piston  Leaky  . 

Plant  Lice,  Hot  Water  for.. ”..1068 
Plant  Life,  Thinking  About  . . .  624 

Plant  Quarantine  .  815 

Plant  Research  Institute  .....1290 

Plant  Setter,  Using  .  637 

Plants  Around  Fountain  .  9 

Plants,  Damping  off  .  661 

Plants  for  Hanging  Baskets....  171 

Plants  for  Shady  Spots  .  123 

Plants,  Hardy,  Developing  .  858 

Plants  in  Dirt  Bands  .  541 

Plants,  Protecting  Over  Winter.  1529 

Plants  Tinder  Glass  .  355 

Plants,  Winter  Care  of . 1431 

Plum,  Drying  .  1529 

Plum,  Hall  . "348 

Plum,  Santa  Rosa  .  348 

Plumbing  for  the  Farm  ...... !l532 

Plumbing,  Lime  Deposits  in...  443 

Plumbing,  Protecting  . 440 

Plums,  Freestone  .  489 

Plums  or  Prunes  . 1555 

Plums,  Planting  .  374 

Police,  State  Need  of  .  834 

Political  Fun,  Dangerous  . 1370 

Polities,  Change  in  . 1383 

Pomace,  Feeding  . .'  845 

Pomace  in  Silo  . 180,  388 

Pomace  on  Potatoes  .  10 

Ponzi,  Chas . !ll42 

Poplar  Roots,  Troublesome  ....  699 

Pork,  Salting  .  39 

Post  Office  and  Farmer  .  1517 

Postal  Rmployees,  Salary  of 

672,  702  703 

Potato  Brought  to  Trial  .””.1509 

Potato,  Bull  Moose  .  307 

Potato  Country,  New  . 1344 

Potato  Digger,  Power  . ”  176 

Potato,  Northern  Spy  . 1428 

Potato,  Peaehblow  .  417 

Potato  Scale  Treatment  ...176,  579 
Potato  Seed,  Large  or  Small 
579  . 1187 
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Pototo  Seedlings  . 1187 

Potato  Trial,  New  Jersey  .  1461 

Potato  Warehouse  .  862 

Potatoes,  Florida  . 27,  878 

Potatoes  for  Cows  .  389 

Potatoes,  Hill  or  Level  Culture..  425 

Potatoes,  Lime  on  .  319 

Potatoes  on  Sod  .  260 
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Wheat  Products,  Feeding . ’  644 

Wheat,  Spring,  In  N.  Y .  549 

Wheelbarrow,  Handy  _  '  0.50 

Whey  for  Hens  . .528  997 

Whiting  Nursery  Co .  ’  ggo 

w-f°.w’?„S!Jure  in  Estate, 53,  269 
Wife  s  Claim  on-  Husband’s  Live 

Stock  . .  ^17 
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Wife  s  Interest  in  Joint  Prop- 
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Winter  Predicting  .  io77 

Winter  Snow . ! ! !  ”  1579 

Wi  re  worms  in  Potatoes  ....  996 

Wisconsin  Protective  Assn. ...!!!  14.37 
VVislarin  Does  Not  Bloom..,.  983 

Wistaria,  Propagating  . 474 

Wolves,  How,  Drink .  4.934 

Woman  Auto  Expert  . .'  ”  889 

Woman  Governor  of  Texas. ...”  1114 
Wood,  Trade  in  ... .  '  943 

Woodchuck,  Full  of.  Fire,' Ill's',' 1162 
Woodchuck  Pest,  823,  850  930 

1149,  1260,  1443 . .’4507 

Woodchuck,  ’Paine  . !  935 

Woodchucks,  Chance  to  Shoot. .  .1080 
Woodchuck,  Eating,  954  1002 

i074,  1130,  1161,  1238 . .’l319 

Woodlot,  Value  of .  707 
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Wool  Stocks  .  4543 
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Yeast,  Making  . 4599 

Yucca,  Trimming .  545 


Almond,  Flowering  .  380 
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Apples,  Sweet,  Using 
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Beef  Loaf  . 

Beef  Roaster  . 

Burner  for  Waste  . 
Butchering  Time  . 

Cake,  Sponge  .... 
Calycantlnis  Floridus 

Bacon,  Keeping  . 

Bacon,  Sugar  Curing  . 

Beans,  Canning,  in  Brine 
Beans,  Drying  .  .  . 

Bears  in  Vermont  . 

Bechamel  Sauce  . 

. . .  .1439 

Blackberry  Recipes  . 

Blood  Stains,  Removing 
Bologna,  Making  . 

Butter,  Storing  .... 
Buttersoeteh  Pie 

Candies,  Various  . 
Candy,  Black  Walnut 
Candy  Reeipps 

.  735 

...  58 

Bologna,  Winter  . 

Book  Club  . 

Bouillon,  Court . 

.  230 
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Cabbage  Pie  . . . 

Cake,  Drop  . 

Canning  Apple  Sauce  . 

Canning  Corn  . 

Canning  Fruit  Juices 

Canning  Helps  . 

Canning  Meats,  2.99 

043,  1220 . 

Canning  Pineapple”.” 
Carpet,  Bag  _ 

.  184 

. 990,  1116 

Bedbug  Remedies  . 

Reef  Cannelon  . . . 

Beef  en  Caserole  . 

. ..  316 

Bread,  Irish  . 

Bread,  Making  . 

Bread,  Prize  . 

, .  .600,  1032 

Cake,  Fruit  . 

Cake,  Fudge  . 

Cake,  Oinger  ... 

Cake,  One  Egg  .... 

. 185,  819 

- 1054,  1116 

735,  792, 
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Carrots,  Creamed  . 1219 

Catsup,  Cucumber  . 1303 

Catsup,  Sea  Captain's .  990 

Catsup,  Tomato  . 1096 

Cauliflower,  Canning  .  735 

Cellar  Stairs,  Problem  of . 991 

Cheese  Cake  . 1330 

Cherry  Cobbler  .  990 

Cheese  Savories  . 1331 

Chicago  Hot  .  863 

Chicken,  Broiled  . 1012 

Chicken,  Fried  .  894 

Children,  Allowance  for  .  20 

Children,  Boarding  .  818 

Children,  Instructing  . 230 

Children,  Mischievous  . 990 

Children’s  Clothing  . 1076,  1097 

Chili  Sauce,  Uncooked,  ....868,  1096 

Chocolate  Eclairs .  894 

Chocolate  Loaf  Cake  . 476 

Chowder,  Clam  . 1097 

Christmas  Eve  Adventure  . 1562 

Christmas  Preparedness  . 1415 

Christmas  Sweets  . 1510 

Clam  Chowder  . 1097 

Clambake,  Making  .  476 

Oocoanut  Macaroons  .  764 

Coffee  Cake  Covering  .  764 

Cold  Weather  Comforts  .  278 

Comic  Sheets  in  Newspapers. . . .  230 
Community  Club  ltepairs  Church.  1462 

Company,  Uninvited . 1221,  1330 

Cookies,  Chocolate  .  382 

Corn,  Canning  . 990,  1116 

Corn,  Creamed  . 1219 

Corn  Custard  . 1077 

Corn,  Drying  . 1164,  1248 

Country  Pleasures  .  1302 

Crochet  in  Grape  Design  .  278 

Cucumber  Catsup  . 1302 

Cucumber  Fritters  . 1219 

Cucumber  Pickles  . 1270,  1303 

Cucumbers,  Creamed  . 1219 

Currant  Pie  . 1054 

Curtains,  Gingham  .  640 
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Date  Cookies  . 1055 

Desserts  Without  Eggs . 1562 

Diet  Laxative  .  919 

Dill  Pickles  . 1155 

Dining  Room  Arrangements .  818 

Dining  Table  Pads  .  20 

Dress,  Adjustable  .  895 

Duck  Lace  . 1220 

Duster,  Using  Oil  on  .  734 

Dyepot,  Using  .  675 
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All  Little  Boys . 1438 

April  .  704 

Aspects  of  the  Piues  . 1218 

At  Bethany  .  278 

At  Grandma’s  . 1484 

B 

Baby  . 792 

Barter  . 1164 

Betsey  .  941 

Blind  Man  .  182 

Bob  White  . 1030 

Boy’s  Song . 1030 

Brook  . . 1030,  1135 

O 

Call  Irresistable  . 1134 

Chicadee  .  98 

Christmas  Song  . 1510 

Christmas-  Wish  . 1584 
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Acorns  as  Pood .  751 

African  Farming  .  807 

Alexander,  A.  S .  41 

Antiques  For  Sale  .  264 

Aphis  on  Currant  .  374 

Apple,  Baldwin  . 1450 

Apple  Caterpillar  Eggs  .  225 

Apple,  Cortland  .  576 

Apple  Dessert  Hints  .  509 

Apple,  Early  McIntosh  .  349 

Apple  Eating,  Urging  . 1575 

Apple  Grafting  .  583 

Apple  Harvest  .  905 

Apple,  Montreal  Fameuse  . 1526 

Apple,  Seedless  . 1526 

Apple  Specked  With  Scale  .  368 

Apple  Tent  Caterpillar  .  931 

Apple  Tree,  McIntosh  .  86 

Apple  Tree,  Training  .  580 

Apple  Tree,  Young  . 1106 

Appleseed,  Johnny  . 1 370 

April  Showers  . .  70o 

Asparagus  at  Roadside  Market.  . 

Asparagus  Cart  . 930 

Asparagus  Harvesting  .  719 

Asparagus,  Large  . 1127 

Aster  Farm,  Pennsylvania  .  497 

Auto  Teacher,  Woman  .  889 

B 

Baby  and  Hen  . 1255 

Baby  in  Basket  . 1205 

Baby  Show  Winner  .  882 

Ballou.  F.  H .  457 

Barn  Roof  . 12o<> 

Beans,  Stacking  . 1403 

Beaver,  Tame  .  823 

Bee  Farm  in  New  York  .  426 

Bees,  Protected  .  264 

Beets  for  Hens  . 1;,43 

Begonia  Frau  Helen  Harms  . . .  500 

Berrang,  J.  C . 510,  511,  986 

Binder,  Old  Time  . 1288 

Birds,  Protection  from  .  98- 

Blackboard  Exercise  . 1181 

Bloodhound,  English  .  823 

Blueberry.  Cultivated  . 1207 

Boy  and  Cat  . •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Boy  and  Dog  . 66-,  914,  1041 

Boy  and  Rooster  .  537 

Boy  Helps  Father  .  16(> 

Boy  Likes  Honey  .  41- 

Boy  With  Chickens  ...... - 14<a 

Boys  Club,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  V - 216 

Bridge,  Fallen  .  1“4“ 

Bridge  Grafting  .  ’b» 

Brigham,  E.  . . 2o7 

Brush  Burner  . 

Bull,  Hereford  . 

Bull,  Milking  Shorthorn  .  84o 

C 

Cabbage  on  Muck  .  166 

Calf  and  Boy  . 174 

Calf  Club,  New  Hampshire  - 1287 

Calf,  Contrary  . 

Calf  Guernsey  . 

Calves.  Promising  . 20b 

Capon  Farm  .  >'36 

Casement.  Making  Tight .  778 

Cat,  Buffy  .  l-?i 

Cattle,  Hereford  . ••••Igoi 

Cattle,  Pasturing  in  Denmark. .  .logo 

Cattle,  Range,  Oregon  .  630 

Cauliflower,  Tying  .  »5, 

Celery  Storing  . l"i" 

Celery  Under  Irrigation  .  3ib 

Cemetery  for  Animals  .  »’6 

Chaulmoogra  in  Greenhouse  . 116  < 

Chayote,  Cooked  . 1326 

Cheese  Skipper  .  6 

Cherry  Picking  . 

Cherry,  Seneca  .  &*• 
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Economies,  Small  . 1055 

Eggless  Recipes  . 476,  1387 

Eggs,  Using,  F*reely  ' . 950 

Elderberry  Recipes  .  990 

Eyeglasses,  Danger  in  .  918 

F 

Fairs,  Ideas  in  .  281 

Farm  Mother  Talks  .  130 

Farmer’s  Wife,  Duties  of  . 1054 

Farmhouse,  Decorating  .  432 

Fish,  Simmered  . 316 

Flies,  Catching,  in  Bbttle  .  895 

Floor  Crack  Filler  .  518 

Floor,  Improving  . 21,  640 

Floor,  Kitchen,  Staining .  518 

Floor  Wax  .  764 

Flowers,  Outdoor,  Selling  . 894 

F'ondant  With  Potato  .  20 

Fruit  Cake  .  58 

F'ruit  Juices,  Canning  . 1116 

Fruit  Syrup  . 1012 

a 

Gardening  for  Children  .......  382 

Gillespie  Relish  . 1116 

Ginger  Cake  .  942 

Girls,  Proper  Housing  of  . 1538 

Glass  Cooking  Dishes  . 432 

Graham  Gems  . 1221 

Grape  Catsup  . 1218 

Grape  Preserves  . 1270 

H 

Ham,  Smithffeld  .  476 

Ham,  Sugar  Curing  . 1439 

Ham,  Virginia  . 1164 

Hammock,  Bedspread  . 1386 

Hats,  Cleaning  . 1116 

Head  Cheese  .  21 

Herbs,  Drying  . 1096 

Hints,  Useful  .  233 

Hired  Men,  Boarding,  ....1194,  1377 
Home  Grounds,  Beautifying  ....1012 

Honey  Recipes  . 1218 

Hot  Weather  Cookery  . 1055 

House  Building  Ideas . 1096 

Housecleaning  .  278 

Household  Bookkeeping  .  918 

Household  Debris  .  792 

Household  Notes  .  990 

Housekeeper,  Future  . 185,  383 

Humane  Week  .  674 


D 

Decoration  Day  .  841 

Dream  Ship  . 1194 

F 

Fall  Fun  . 1484 

Fatherland  .  990 

Few  Rules  for  Health  .  138 

Fidelity  .  818 

Flower  and  Worm  .  940 

Footfalls  . 1076 

For  Sale  or  Rent  .  432 

Ffeaks  of  Jack  Frost  . 324 

Friendship  .  734 

G 

Geraniums  .  380 

Grandma’s  Pumpkin  Pies  . 1484 

H 

Hallowe’en  . 1354 


Indiana,  Life  in,  182,  280  ,  433, 

599,  919,  1076,  1167 . 1511 

Invalid’s  Life  in  Winter . 1538 

Irish  Stew,  Cleveland’s  . 921 

J 

Jackson  Pickles  . 1271 

Johnny  Cake  .  476 

K 

Kansas  Notes  .  793 

Kindness,  Training  in  . 1221 

Kitchen,  Summer  . 764,  869 

L 

Lace,  Duck  . 1220 

Laces  and  Insertions  .  98 

Lard,  Keeping  .  185 

Lard  Making  .  21 

Lard,  Scorched  .  674 

Lard.  Frying  Out  .  185 

Linoleum,  Caring  for  .  792 

Liver  Sausage  .  21 

M 

Mangoes,  Uncooked  . 1330 

Maple  Icing  .  943 

Maryland  Notes  . 1438 

Mayonnaise  Without  Eggs  . 1439 

Meat,  Canning,  943,  1194,  1220,  1562 

Milk,  Why  Drink?  . 1438 

Mincemeat . 1032,  1562 

Mittens,  Fringed  . 1562 

Molasses  Cookies  .  476 

Mulberry  and  Cherry  . 1055 

Mulberry  Jelly  . . 1654 

Mushrooms,  Canning  . 1069,  1012 

N 

National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit 

Guild  .  818 

Nebraska,  Christmas  In  . 1510 

Newspaper  Comic  Sheets  .  230 

Nightgown,  Glorified  .  59 

0 

Ohio  Notes  .  281 

Oil  Stove,  Use  of  . m® 

Oklahoma,  Life  in,  98,  184  ,  765, 

849,  1166,  . 1387 

Omelet,  Perfect  .  819 

Onions,  Stuffed  .  316 

Orange  Marmalade,  . 476,  793 

POETRY 

Heat  Legend  . 1330 

Home  .  614 

X 

Irish  Blackbird  .  598 

7 

January  . 138 

Journey  . ' .  138 

June  . 940 

K 

Kitchens  in  Heaven  .  640 

Xi 

Ladder  of  Prayer  . 1054 

Lord  God  Planted  a  Garden .  548 

M 

March  . - .  556 
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Orange  Sherbet  . 278 

Oregon  Christmas  . 1539 

Oregon  Farm  Dinner  . 1194 

Or-ra-cur  .  990 

P 

Paint  for  Kitchen  .  918 

Pastry  Decoration  .  734 

Pastry,  Making  .  640 

Peach  Catsup  . 1218 

Peach  Leather  . 1116 

'  Pear  Conserve  . 1096 

Peas,  Creamed  . 1219 

Pennsylvania  Notes  .  764 

Pepper  Relish  . i"70 

Piano,  Care  of1  . 10“4 

Pickles,  Dill  . 115“ 

Pickles,  Michigan  . 1024 

Pickles,  Mixed  . 942,  1166,12(0 

Pickles,  Mustard  . 1696 

Pickles,  Raisin  and  Pepper  - 1096 

Pickles,  Uncooked,  1194,  1270, 

1302 . 1414 

Pie,  Keeping  Juice  in  .  895 

Pigs’  Feet,  Pickled  .  21 

Pineapple,  Canning  .  990 

Pineapple  Delight  .  20 

Pioneer  Exepriences  . 1054 

Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild..  1164 
Potato  Cake  and  Doughnuts. ...  1439 

Potato  Croquettes  .  317 

Potatoes,  Small  .  660 

Rrunes,  Conserve  . 1696 

Pudding,  Best-ever  . 10““ 

Pudding,  Indian  . 1605 

Pudding  Sauce  .  2(8 

Puddings,  Steamed  .  232 

Pudding,  Suet  .  278 

Pumpkin  Butter  . lrfsb 

Q 

Quilt,  English  .  182 

Quince  Spread  . 1414 

R 

Radio  Censorship  . 

Radio,  More  About  .  381 

Raisin  Pie  . ....1331 

Rats,  Killing,  With  Barium  Car- 

bonate  . 

Recipes,  Preserving  . 

Refrigerator,  Window  .  674 

Rhubarb  and  Raspberry  Marma- 
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Rhubarb  or  Gooseberry  Pie  .  868 

Rhubarb  Tarts  .  990 

Rice  Dessert  . 161“ 

Rice  Pudding  . 16«‘ 

Roses,  Most  Popular  .  598 


Salad  Dressing,  Thousand  Islands  734 

Salad  Dressings  . 1013 

Salads,  Favorite  . •  381 

Sauerkraut  Recipes,  .  .477,  674,  1219 

Sausage  Recipes  .  185 

School  Lunches,  Rural  Teachers 

on  .  477 

Scrapple  .  21 

Sewing  Helps  . 1013 

Shrubs,  Planting  .  380 

Sleeping  Bag,  Child’s  .  735 

Souse  .  21 

Spinach  Recipes  .  933 

Squash,  Southern  Style  . 1219 

Steak,  Serving  Economically .  233 

Stove,  Cleaning  .  278 

Strawberry  Pie  .  990 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Candied  .  20 

Supper,  Good  Things  for  . 316 

T 

Table  Linen,  Hemming  .  598 

Table  Manners  . 1387 

Table,  Settle  .  519 

Teakettle,  Removing  Lime  from 

869 . 1624 

Tenderloin,  Keeping  .  278 

Tennessee  Notes,  184,  380,  518, 

598,  734,  819,  919,  1012,  1117, 

1195,  1220,  1271,  1414 . 1562 

Texas  Notes  . 58,  1331 

Thermometer,  Clinic  .  432 

Tomato  Catsup  . 1096 

Tomato  Mince  . 1166 

Tomato  Pickles  . 1270 

Tomato  Recipes  . 1117,  1165 

Tomato  Sauce . \ .  316 

Tomatoes,  Canned  . 1116 

Tourists,  Accommodating  . 1462 

V 

Vacuum  Cleaner  Types  .  868 

Vegetables,  Keeping  . 1219 

Vegetarian  Mock  Duck  . 1055 

Vermont  Notes  . 1076,  1166,  1439 

W 

Wall,  Removing  Smoke  from  . . .  792 

Wallpaper,  Cleaning  .  518 

Walnut  Wafers  .  598 

Watch,  Handy  .  674 

Winter  Notes  .  233 

Wood  Bowl,  Preventing  from 

Cracking  . .  281 

Work  at  Hcfcne  . 1302 

Y 

Yeast  Homemade  . 1221 


May  .  840 

Memory  Quilt  . 1386 

My  Country  .  °94 

New  Leaf  .  1“9 

O 

October  . 1354 

On  a  Dead  Child  . 1302 

Our  Own  .  98 

Our  Page  . '■•1“)” 

Outlook  .  20 

P 

Pictures  In  the  Sky  . 1030 

Plowman  .  230 

Prayer  of  Busy  Hands  . 1414 

Pretty  Little  Robin  .  841 

R 

Robin's  Egg  . 476 


S 

September  .  1240 

Silver  Poplars  .  868 

Snow  Man  .  325 

T 

Thanksgiving  . 1462 

Thanksgiving  Song  . 1484 

To  a  Pup  .  942 

To  My  Little  Son  .  764 

To  My  Son  .  966 

Tree  of  Light  . 1562 

Tuft  of  Wool  . 1270 

Two  Walks  . H34 

W 

Ways  . 1117 

Wee  Hughie  .  918 

When  Shall  We  Three  Meet 

Again?  . 1012 

Why  Fear?  . 1096 
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Colt,  Farm  . 1464 
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Cow,  Family  .  057 
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Happy  New  Year,  Everybody 
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Material , 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Gambrel  Roof 
Barn  No.  402  —  Materials 
for  Size  30  x  30, 


Building  Books 

—200  Home  Plans 

—  Book  of  Barns 

—  Building  Material 

Catalog 
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Gordon-Van  Tine 
Home  No.  506—7  rooms 
and  bath.  Materials, 


bn-VarVTinej 


Wholesale 

Prices! 


We  Ship  Direct  From  Mill  and  Save  You  $200 
to  $1,000 !  Write  for  Lowest  Prices ! 

You  might  as  well  make  the  same  savings  on  your  new  house,  barn,  hoghouse  or  other  farm 
building  that  our  200,000  other  customers  make.  Every  mail  brings  us  letters  telling  of  savings  of 
$200,  $500,  $1,000  or  more  by  our  wholesale  prices.  We  guarantee  highest  quality,  guarantee 
delivery,  guarantee  prices!  Four  big  mills— lumber  cut  in  the  heart  of  best  timber  sources— ship¬ 
ments  by  trainload  —  immense  volume  —  enable  Gordon-Van  Tine  to  sell  direct  to  you  at  far  below 
ordinary  local  lumber  markets. 


Prices  Lower  Than  Ever  This  Season ! 


Whether  you  are  going  to  build  a  new  home 
or  need  a  few  rolls  of  roofing  or  a  can  of  paint, 

send  for  Gordon-Van  Tine  Books  and  latest 
wholesale  prices !  Our  books  show  modern 
designs  planned  by  skilled  architects,  to  give 


greatest  convenience  and  save  housework  and 
steps.  If  you  do  not  find  what  you  want  in  our 
Plan  Books,  write  us  your  needs.  We  will  figure 
your  lumber  bills  Free  on  any  type  of  building, 
and  give  you  lowest  wholesale  prices. 


Ready- Cut  Advantages 

Material  all  cut  by  machinery— fitted,  num¬ 
bered  according  to  blueprint.  Saves  17%  lumber 
waste  and  as  high  as  30%  labor  cost  on  the  job. 
Solid,  permanent  construction.  Or  you  can  buy 
material  not  Ready-Cut  if  you  wish. 


Gordon-Van  Tine 
Homes  Are  Backed 
By  a 

20-Year  Guarantee 


What  We  Furnish 

For  one  guaranteed  price,  we  ship  all  lum¬ 
ber,  lath,  shingles,  doors,  windows,  trim,  stair- 
work,  hardware,  paint,  tinwork,  nails,  varnish, 
enamel.  We  guarantee  there  will  be  no  extras. 
We  do  not  ship  cement,  lime,  brick  or  plaster. 


5,000  Building  Material  Bargains! 

Immense  stocks  of  everything  for  building  or 
repairing— wholesale  prices ! 


Lumber 

Flooring 

Sash 

Glass 

Shingles 

Windows 

Roofing 

Mouldings 

Lath 

Doors 

Screen 

Stairs 

Buffets 

Bathroom  & 

Paints 

Furnaces 

Bookcases 

Plumbing 

and 

Hotbed  Sash, 

Cabinets 

Supplies 

Varnish 

Wallboard,  etc. 

Safe  Arrival 
Guaranteed 

We  guarantee  highest  qual¬ 
ity  material— shipped  in  seal¬ 
ed  car  direct  to  your  station. 
Everything  shipped  subject 
to  your  most  critical  inspec¬ 
tion.  Our  motto  is,  "Satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back." 


We  Sell  Lumber  and 
Millwork 

You  can  buy  material  from 
Gordon-Van  Tine  at  whole 
sale  in  any  quantity.  We 
ship  anywhere.  Get  our 
prices  and  note  savings 
over  what  you  would  pay 
locally. 


Gordon-VanTine  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1065 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

306  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


Jap- 
a-Top 
Slate 
Surfaced 
Koofing 

Green  or  Red ; 
85  lbs.  to  roll. 

15-year  guar¬ 
antee.  Nails 
and  cement 
included. 


Gordon- 
Van  Tine 
Quali  ty 
House  Paint 
goes  further, 
lasts  longer. 
All  colors, 
for  every 
purpose. 
Guaranteed . 
Our  catalog 
showspaints, 
varnishes, 
brushes, etc., 
at  wholesale 
prices. 


Finestmanufac 
ture,lumber“A'’ 
quality,  clear 
white  pine.  A 
wonderful  bar¬ 
gain. 


Size, 
2-0x6-0 
—  ljisinches 
thick. 


Lumber  ready-cut, 
bundled  and  marked. 
Build  yourself— save 
money. 


This  hoghouse  provides  both  air 
and  sunshine.  Note  ventilating  roof 
windows.  Roof  of  best  slate-surfaced, 
fire-resisting  roofing. 

Over  600  Sizes  and  Styles 
of  Farm  Buildings 

You  will  find  in  our  “Barn  Book,” 
Dairy,  Cattle  Feeding,  Horse,  Hay 
and  General  Purpose  Barns;  Hog  and 
Poultry  Houses,  Granaries,  Stock  and 
Implement  Sheds.  Special  floor  plans 
drawn  if  desired.  Write  for  wholesale 
prices! 
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A  5-room  house,  with  2  bedrooms  and 
bath.  Exceptionally  well  planned.  Many 
built-in  conveniences.  Materials,  $1749. 


Note  These  Bargains! 


200  Tested 
Plans  to 
Choose 
From 


Modern,  scientific  type.  Large,  low  win¬ 
dows  hinged  at 
top  admit  sunshine 
to  floor.  Extra  light 
from  upper  windows 


Write  or  Mail  Coupon 
for  Latest  Prices  and 
Free  Books  on 
Building ! 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

306  Gordon  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Please  send  me  latest  prices  and  proper 
catalogs.  I  expect  to  build  a : 


□  House 

□  Barn 

□  Garage 

□  Granary 

□  Repair  a 

Name . 

Address . 


□  Hoghouse 

□  Poultry  House 

□  Stock  Shed 

□  . 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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A  Dozen 


to  the 


'jlN  the  average  when  a  city  woman  pays 
one  dollar  for  food  the  farmer  back  in  the 
country  who  produced  it,  receives  35  cents. 
In  some  cases  it  is  even  less  than  that,  and 
most  people  have  wondered  where  the  65 
l!=====  cents  goes  to.  It  will  be  quite  evident  to 
anyone  who  looks  into  the  matter  that  most  of  the 
retailers  in  a  city  like  New  York  are  not  getting 
rich.  Many  of  them  have  a  struggle  for  existence. 
They  do  business  largely  on  borrowed  capital,  and 
work  on  a  very  small  margin.  There  are  too  many 
of  them.  The  other  day  we  made  a  personal  can¬ 
vass  of  both  sides  of  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York, 
from  Twenty-first  to  Thirty-first  Streets.  This 
would  mean  20  city  blocks.  We  found  256  stores, 
divided  as  follows: 

Candy,  8;  jewelry,  4;  cigar,  16;  lunch  and  restau¬ 
rant,  32;  saloons,  6;  printer,  1;  boat  supplies,  1;  sur¬ 
gical  instruments,  1;  drug  stores,  9;  art  stores,  1; 
furniture,  6 ;  delicatessen,  10 ;  barber,  5 ;  newsstand, 

6 ;  theater,  3 ;  bakery,  4 ;  stationery,  2 ;  electric  de¬ 
vices,  3;  storage,  1;  markets,  17;  tailor,  3;  hardware, 
4;  grocer,  6;  hotel,  4;  wallpaper,  2;  glassware,  2; 
billiards,  2 ;  cleaning  and  dyeing,  3 ;  upholstery,  1 ; 


retailers,  all  struggling  for  trade— each  forced  to 
buy  as  cheaply  as  possible  and  to  get  all  he  can  for 
the  goods.  The  wholesalers  squeeze  them  in  price 
and  the  landlord  squeezes  them  on  rent,  and  the 
city  squeezes  the  landlord  for  taxes.  The  result  is 
that  all  these  rents,  fees,  taxes,  losses  from  unsold 
goods,  blackmail  and  all  the  rest  of  it  are  added  to 
the  price.  This  means  that  all  these  items  are  paid 
by  the  consumer  and  the  farmer— mostly  by  the 
latter.  The  consumer,  unable  to  live  and  pay  rent 
at  any  ordinary  income  demands  higher  and  higher 
wages  and  as  wages  are  pushed  up  the  employer 
charges  more  and  more  for  his  goods  so  that  it  all 
comes  back  finally  on  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 
As  the  city  grows  larger  there  is  more  and  more 
demand  for  graft,  expensive  buildings,  high  salaries, 
and  “welfare  work”  to  provide  free  care  for  the 
great  tribes  of  poor  and  improvident  workmen  who 
are  slowly  coming  to  represent  something  of  the 
“rabble”  which  in  the  old  days  of  Rome  dominated 
the  city  and  compelled  even  the  powerful  emperors 
to  grant  their  demands.  New  York  is  actually 


be  a  stupendous  task.  We  have  little  belief  that 
the  government  or  the  politicians  will  ever  give 
really  serious  help.  We  must  do  it.  ourselves,  and 
it  is  a  job  which  calls  for  all  the  capital,  the  pa¬ 
tience  and  the  faith  of  country  people. 

Transplanting  Cotton  Plants 

REFERRING  to  recent  article  in  regard  to  ex¬ 
periments  in  growing  cotton  in  Northern  and 
Eastern  States,  possibly  an  experiment  which  proved 
successful  in  Imperial  Valley,  California,  may  in¬ 
terest  your  readers.  The  account  was  given  me 
several  years  ago,  when  I  visited  California,  by 
the  man  who  tried  the  experiment.  You  are  aware 
that  the  Imperial  \  alley  is  located  in  the  southern 
pait  of  California  and  is  a  desert,  except  the  part 
that  has  been  reclaimed  by  irrigation.  While  the 
days  are  hot,  the  nights  are  quite  cool.  My  friend 
said  it  occuned  to  him  that  if  cotton  plants  were 
started  in  cold  frames,  or  a  greenhouse,  and  trans¬ 
planted  as  tomato  plants  are  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  plants  would  get  an  earlier  start,  and 


A  Pair  of  Pigs  Brought  up  by  Hand.  Fig.  2 


pawnbroker  o;  agency,  2;  florist,  2;  sewing  maehin 
i;  shoes,  10;  undertaker,  2;  real  estate,  1;  clothin 
r!u;10  store,  5;  hats,  3;  millinery,  6;  music,  5 

chiropodist,  1;  photo,  3-  dry  goods,  6;  optician,  S 
soft  drinks,  3  ;  cobbler,  2  ;  fruit  stands,  2  ;  f urn i. shir 
goods,  16;  bank,  1;  fish  market,  1;  furs,  2;  laundry,  4 
dentist,  3;  sign  painter,  1;  wire,  1. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  more  than  30  saloon 
As  these  have  disappeared  eating-houses  have  take 
their  place.  All  over  lower  New  York  much  tt 
same  thing  will  be  found.  In  the  territory  serve 
by  these  256  stores  there  are  about  10,000  peopL 
So  closely  packed  are  these  people  that  30  store 
could  easily  serve  them  all.  It  is  safe  to  say  tha 
more  than  200  of  them  are  superfluous.  Many  cit 
people  are  inclined  to  sneer  at  farmers  because  the 
do  not  co-operate,  yet  here  is  a  glaring  instance  c 
just  how  not  to  do  it.  All  these  separate  store 
must  pay  tremendous  rent.  In  one  case  a  lift! 


narrow  cubby-hole  on  a  street  corner  rents  for  $1,- 
500  a  year!  Something  like  1,500  people  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  these  stores.  Less  than  500  could 
easily  serve  all  customers  if  storekeepers  would  co¬ 
operate,  cut  down  the  number  of  stores  and  serve 
customers  direct.  The  extravagant  rents  and  high 
labor  charges  are  largely  responsible  for  the  high 
prices  charged  for  goods.  The  high  rents  are  kept 
op  through  competition  —  storekeepers  blindly 
competing  with  each  other  by  keeping  too 
many  stores  open.  The  land-owner  is  faxed 
to  the  limit,  and  must  demand  high  rents  in  order 
to  live.  It  becomes  one  big  game  of  grab.  Too  many 


coming  more  and  more  to  the  condition  where  great 
throngs  of  people,  mostly  of  foreign  blood,  domi¬ 
nate  the  political  situation.  There  is  nothing 
healthy  about  it.  It  is  about  the  most  un-American 
problem  we  have  in  the  nation,  and  we  may  see 
from  this  brief  description  of  one  small  crowded 
spot  how  it  affects  prices  of  food  and  thus  the 
farmer. 

Any  remedy?  If  it  comes  at  all  it  will  be  of  very 
slow  growth  from  the  farm.  We  cannot  think  of 
any  legislation  that  would  reduce  the  number  of 
those  competing  stores  on  Seventh  Avenye  or  make 
some  of  these  lazy  consumers  combine  to  do  their 
own  marketing  and  carrying.  The  work  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  system  will  finally  be  done  by  farmers.  They 
will  have  to  find  a  way  to  combine  their  money  and 
their  goods,  and  learn  to  operate  chain  stores  to 
meet  the  city  demand.  With  the  opening  of  the  new 
tunnels  under  the  Hudson  vast  quantities  of  prod¬ 
uce  can  be  sent  by  trucks  direct  from  the  farm  to 
the  city.  Farmers  will  learn  to  combine  their  money 
in  banks  under  their  own  control,  as  the  labor 
unions  have  done.  With  this  capital  a  business  in 
selling  farm  produce  direct  can  be  established  and 
developed  until  a  larger  number  of  the  present  com¬ 
peting  stores  fade  away — greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  everyone  except  the  grafters  and  politicians  who 
will  lose  some  of  their  plunder  whenever  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  run  on  straight  economic  principles.  That 
is  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  matter,  and  it  will 


have  a  longer  growing  season  than  if  the  seed  were 
planted  where  the  plants  were  to  grow — the  com¬ 
mon  practice.  I  do  not  remember  what  he  told  me 
in  regard  to  area  planted,  but  only  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  a  complete  success.  lie  stated  that  the 
field  was  the  most  thrifty  and  the  yield  larger  than 
any  of  his  neighbors  had.  Of  course  croakers  tried 
to  discourage  him  when  he  proposed  making  the  ex¬ 
periment,  but  he  had  the  courage  to  go  ahead,  and 
Proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  his  theory  was 
correct.  I  did  not  visit  that  part  of  the  State  my¬ 
self,  so  do  not  know  whether  others  profited  by  his 
experience,  but  he  stated  that  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  fiber  produced  more  than  compensated  for 
the  extra  expense  incurred  by  his  methods. 
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your  readers  will  be  willing  to  try  this  experiment. 

W.  M.  BAILEY. 


Virginia. 


,K.  A.-\.  We  think  some  of  our  readers  have  tried 
this  plan  of  transplanting,  but  without  great  success. 
Our  impression  is  that  the  cotton  plant,  for  some 
reason,  does  not  succeed  when  transplanted  like  to¬ 
mato,  pepper  or  eggplant.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  plan  would  pay — still  it  is  worth  trying  by  those 
who  like  to  experiment.  Of  course  the  Southern 
growers  will  smile  at  the  idea,  but  in  many  parts 
of  the  North  plants  of  tomato,  eggplant  and  pepper 
aie  transplanted  by  the  million  and,  in  some  cases 
acres  of  potatoes  are  handled  in  the  same  way. 
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The  Sugar  Beet  as  a  Farm  Crop 

[A  number  of  Eastern  readers  have  asked  us  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  Western  sugar  beet  growers  as  to 
the  economic  value  of  the  sugar  beet  in  farming.  I  he 
first  article  follows.] 

N  EXTENSIVE  CROP— There  are  some  12,000 
acres  of  beets  grown  in  this  territory ;  that  is, 
tributary  to  our  factory,  with  an  average  yield  this 
past  year  of  12.2  tons  per  acre,  which  is  close  to 
what  it  will  run  other  years.  The  price  received  for 
last  year’s  beets  was  about  $7.88  per  ton.  I  give  this 
because  bonuses  were  paid  at  intervals  during  the 
year,  the  sugar  selling  for  more  than  the  expected, 
price.  Beets  were  paid  for  at  a  “flat”  rate  at  first. 
This  was  $5  per  ton  when  the  factory  was  first  start¬ 
ed.  Then  later  a  basic  price  was  adopted,  with  an 
increase  for  each  .5  per  cent  of  sugar  content 
(which  runs  from  10  to  12  per  cent  up).  Now,  as  I 
understand,  not  only  the  sugar  content  but  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  sugar  enters  in  to  determine  the  price 
paid  per  ton  for  the  beets. 

DISSATISFIED  FARMERS.— There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  sugar  industry  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
the  prosperity  of  this  section.  Yet  the  farmers  are 
far  from  satisfied.  They  are  heavily  burdened  with 
debts,  and  are  not  getting  ahead.  A  beet  growers’ 
association  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years, 
and  each  year  has  tried  to  rally  the  farmers  for  a 
firm  stand  for  a  more  favorable  contract,  but  so  far 
has  largely  failed  of  that  object,  although  I  have  no 
doubt  their  fight  has  produced  results  in  the  way  of 
later  concessions. 

CAUSES  OF  DISCONTENT.— As  I  see  it,  the 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  are  somewhat  as  follows: 
1.  The  increased  prices  of  labor,  seed,  land,  etc., 
have  raised  the  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  beets 
above  the  returns  from  the  same.  2.  Other  crops 
can  be  grown  which  will  give  about  the  same  return 
with  far  less  unpleasant  work  and  worry.  3.  (Which 
personally  I  feel  is  the  main  cause  of  discontent)  is 
the  feeling  that  the  sugar  company  is  not  “dividing 
even” — that  it  is  making  big  profits  and  paying  big 
dividends,  while  the  grower  is  barely  meeting  ex¬ 
penses.  However  this  may  be,  that  condition  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  ideal  where  a  great  corporation  is  in  a 
position  to  practically  dictate  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  of  farmers. 

BEETS  AND  OTHER  CROPS.— There  are  some 
other  facts,  however,  which  are  closely  connected 
with  beet  growing  and  affect  the  value  of  that  crop. 
From  observation,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  clean  cul¬ 
ture,  deep  tillage,  and  Fall  working  of  the  soil,  per¬ 
haps  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  increasing  the  yield 
of  other  crops.  Also,  should  not  the  removal  from 
the  soil  of  the  necessary  elements  for  plant  growth 
be  considered?  I  would  expect  this  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  small  in  the  case  of  beets.  The  beets  tops  are 
a  crop  in  themselves  of  considerable  value.  And 
lastly,  the  beet  pulp  is  available  for  feeding.  Con¬ 
sidering  all  these,  the  question  arises  if  our  live 
stock  industry  and  our  whole  system  of  farming  are 
not  directly  or  indirectly  based  upon  and  profiting 
by  the  growth  of  sugar  beets.  John  s.  congdon. 

Colorado.  • 


Holding  Eggs  in  Storage 

Under  the  slogan  “Do  it  yourself”  I  have  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  following  idea  to  realize  the  maximum 
from  my  egg  production.  I  have  a  receiver  who  has  a 
retail  store  in  your  great  city  who  takes  all  my  egg  pro¬ 
duction  except  in  the  Spring  maximum  yield.  At  this 
time  it  becomes  necessary  to  unload  to  another  general 
receiver  (wholesale  dealer)  who  generally  unloads  on 
me  because  I  only  ship  to  him  when  in  distress.  l  am 
considering  putting  my  exces's  eggs  at  that  time  into 
cold  storage  (there  is  one  a  few  miles  away)  and  then 
likely  sell  them  to  the  same  man  (as  cold  storage  eggs) 
in  the  scarcity  of  the  season.  It  seems  likely  that  lie 
would  be  glad  to  buy  my  non-fertile  storage  eggs  m 
preference  to  common  run  storage.  As  I  have  ne\er 
looked  into  this  line,  suppose  that  there  will  be  some 
“red  tape”  necessary,  both  from  my  State  of  I  ennsyl- 
vania  and  from  your  State  of  New  York.  l~ 

Pennsylvania. 

O  doubt  someone  will  hold  part  or  all  of  these 
Spring-laid  eggs  in  storage — either  you  or  the 
dealer.  Whoever  does  it  will  take  something  of  a 
gamble.  In  some  cases  a  fair  profit  is  made  by  hold¬ 
ing  ;  in  others  the  holder  barely  gets  the  cost  of  stor¬ 
age  back.  There  is  no  sure  thing  about  it,  as  some 
“authorities”  would  like  to  have  us  believe.  We  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  get  as  fair  an  average  as  possible  of  the 
prices  you  have  received  in  Spring  when  the  supply 
is  heavy.  Have  it  cover  markets  for  as  many  years 
as  possible.  Then  get  the  average  of  good  storage 
eggs  in  Fall,  covering  several  seasons.  That  will 
give  you  the  average  margin  between  what  you  get 
when  you  throw  the  eggs  on  a  glutted  market  and 
what  you  will  be  likely  to  get  if  you  hold  them. 
Then  figure  the  exact  cost  of  storing  eggs,  making  a 
liberal  estimate  for  labor,  loss  of  capital  and  prob¬ 
able  spoilage.  Compare  the  two  and  you  will  have 
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a  reasonable  idea  of  how  the  deal  will  leave  you. 
We  think  the  plan  is  worth  trying,  though  no  one 
can  tell  how  it  will  turn  out.  Of  course  the  chances  _ 
for  profit  on  a  small  lot  are  less  than  for  a  good- 
sized  supply. 

Comparing  Orcharding  with  Truck 
Growing 

I  am  20  years  old,  and  am  a  linotype  operator,  but 
I  don’t  like  indoor  work.  Father  is  55  and  ought  to 
stay  home  soon.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  truck¬ 
farming  or  orchard  work.  _  Which  should  I  take  up? 

I  think  an  apple  orchard  is  a  more  certain  crop,^  and 
would  allow  more  time  to  a  study  of  details.  Which 
do  you  think  there  is  a  better  future  in?  Which  re¬ 
quires  capital?  H- B- 

O  one  can  give  a  definite  answer  without  know¬ 
ing  more  about  the  man  who  is  to  be  behind 
the  job.  Which  line  of  work  will  be  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  you?  Any  man  will  do  best  at  something 


The  car  and  the  truck  have  chased  the  horses  away 
from  many  a  farm,  and  it  has  had  an  effect  upon  the 
children  which  we  ought  to  consider.  No  child  can 
ever  have  the  affection  for  a  new  car  which  he  would 
feel  for  the  old  family  horse.  Too  many  children  are 
growing  up  with  something  lacking  in  their  character 
which  old  Dobbin  or  Jack  could  have  given  them.  The 
picture  shows  such  a  family  combination  on  the  farm 
of  Cyrus  W.  Woeffers  of  New  Hampshire.  He  calls  it 
“Clifford  and  Betty  discussing  the  Spring  work.” 


which  he  likes  to  do.  Success  is  hardly  possible  un¬ 
less  a  man’s  heart  can  be  in  his  work.  Truck  grow¬ 
ing  and  orcharding  are  very  different  propositions. 
The  truck  grower  works  with  annual  crops  and  his 
plan  must  be  renewed  each  year.  The  orchard  man 
deals  in  futures.  He  cannot  expect  immediate  in¬ 
come  from  his  trees.  He  must  wait  until  they  come 
in  bearing,  and  that  is  often  disappointing.  Then 
the  truck  grower  gets  an  income  on  his  crops  at 
once,  while  the  fruit  giwer  must  wait  for  his  or¬ 
chard  to  bear  and  depend  on  side  crops  to  carry  him 
along.  As  a  rule  the  truck-growing  farm  requires 
most  capital  and  demands  extra  labor.  For  our 
own  part  we  prefer  orcharding,  yet  we  have  friends 
who  say  they  do  not  want  a  tree  on  the  place.  It  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  personality  and  adaptability. 
For  a  young  man  with  limited  capital  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  orcharding.  A  man  can  make  a  start  with  trees 
even  when  he  has  but  little  money.  He  should  com¬ 
bine  other  things  with  apples  or  peaches  while  the 
trees  are  young.  A  good  breed  of  poultry  kept  with¬ 
out  extra  labor,  and  such  crops  as  strawberries  or 
bush  fruits  can  be  used  while  the  trees  are  growing. 


This  Woman  Wants  Consolidated 
Schools 

HAVE  seen  much  about  the  rural  school  problem 
and  bill  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  May  I  take  just  a  small 
part  in  the  discussion  of  this  momentous  question? 
I  am  a  mother,  not  only  living  in  the  country  now, 
but  have  always  lived  in  rural  districts.  My  boy 
started  in  school  in  the  city  of  Middletown,  Orange 
O  when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  passed  first  and 
second  grades  there.  Then  my  husband,  who  had 
always  lived  back  in  the  country,  could  not  seem  to 
satisfy  himself  with  good  wages  and  a  comfortable 
place  in  the  city,  so  he  began  a  pilgrimage  from  one 
place  to  another,  working  by  the  month  for  first  one 
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farmer,  then  another,  not  caring  where  our  boy 
landed  in  school  if  only  he  could  follow  a  plow  or 
domesticate  himself  in  the  barn  somewhere. 

My  ambition  was,  no  matter  what  occupation  my 
boy  may  choose  later,  to  fit  him  for  a  man’s  job,  not 
by  mere  development  of  animal  strength,  which  most 
farm  men  are  blessed  with,  but  to  train  intellect 
and  heart.  Our  day  demands  that  the  man  who 
wishes  to  succed  must  be  educated.  A  little  half- 
paid,  untried  young  girl,  who  ought  to  be  still  in 
school  herself,  who  sits  and  does  fancy  work  part 
of  the  time,  and  other  like  occupations,  when  she 
ought  to  be  teaching,  and  who  leaves  the  children  to 
their  own  devices  during  recesses,  is  not  the  kind  of 
a  helper  I  appreciate  to  train  my  coming  man  for 
his  rightful  place  in  this  world.  I  absolutely  refuse 
to  live  in  a  country  place  unless  there  is  a  consol¬ 
idated  school  nearby,  that  my  child  may  have  the 
benefit  of  a  graded  school  system  and  be  prepared 
to  take  his  place  in  high  school  later  on.  I  craved 
those  privileges  myself  in  my  isolated  girlhood,  and 
my  boy  is  going  to  have  a  fairer  show  than  I  did. 
So,  in  my  case,  and  I  hope  that  lots  of  other  mothers 
will  say  the  same,  it  is  either  a  consolidated  village 
school  for  my  boy,  or  my  husband  gives  up  farming 
and  we  'go  where  the  boy  has  a  chance.  He  is  12 
years  old  and  in  the  sixth  grade.  The  only  reason 
he  isn't  in  the  eighth  is  because  his  father  was  de¬ 
termined  to  live  by  a  little  rural  school  part  of  two 
terms,  and  both  times  he  was  kept  back  one  grade. 
I  find  he  does  far  better  in  our  fine  consolidated 
school.  I  think  you  are  a  fair-minded  person  and 
will  print  both  pro  and  con  of  all  subjects,  so  I  trust 
you  will  give  me  some  space  in  The  R.  N.  Y. 

m.  J.  A. 


Montgomery  County  and  the  School  Bill 

ON  December  21  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  old 
Court  House  at  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  which  will  long 
be  remembered.  Nothing  like  it  was  ever  before 
held  in  the  county.  There  were  more  than  300  peo¬ 
ple  present.  They  came  from  all  parts  of  the  county 
. — all  of  them  volunteers,  without  previous  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  no  official  backing  from  farm  societies. 

C.  S.  Van  Horne  was  elected  chairman,  and  Robert 
M.  Hartley,  secretary.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  intro¬ 
ducer  of  the  school  bill,  was  present  to  explain  and 
support  his  measure.  He  and  one  farmer  were  the 
only  people  out  of  300  to  support  it.  A  committee  of 
five  was  appointed  to  attend  any  State  conference 
which  may  be  held  to  prepare  a  substitute  bill. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  rural  people  of  Montgomery  County 
have  carefully  studied  the  vital  features  incorporated 
in  the  proposed  rural  school  law  known  as  the  Down- 
ing-IIutchinson  Bill ;  and 

Whereas,  The  bill  is  essentially  a  compulsory  con¬ 
solidation  measure,  and  is  designed  to  abolish  the  pres¬ 
ent  district  system  by  providing  that  our  district  schools 
no  longer  shall  exist  as  units  of  administration ;  and 
Whereas,  The  tax  burden  which  would  result  from 
the  operation  of  the  proposed  system  would  be  greater 
than  our  rural  people  could  bear ;  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  rural  people  of  Montgomery 
County  strongly  condemn  the  4  Downing-Hutchinson 
Bill  and  urgently  request  that  our  State  Senator,  Hon. 
Allen  J.  Bloomfield,  and  our  Member  of  Assembly,  Hon. 
Samuel  W.  McCleary,  do  all  in  their  power  to  defeat 
this  measure. 

Passed  with  but  one  dissenting  vote ;  300  present. 
Resolution  as  to  substitute  bill : 

Whereas,  The  rural  people  of  Montgomery  County 
believe  in  a  regeneration  of  our  rural  schools  through 
evolution  instead  of  by  revolution  as  proposed  in  the 
Downing-Hutchinson  Bill ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  following  changes  in 
our  present  rural  school  law : 

1.  The  State  shall  maintain  a  rural  teachers’  train¬ 
ing  class  in  every  important  supervisory  district  with 
a  grade  of  instructors,  sufficient  to  permit  credit  for  at 
least  one  year’s  work  at  a  State  normal  school. 

(a)  State  aid  shall  be  allowed  toward  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  country  girls  who  desire  to  teach  in  rural 
schools. 

2.  The  State  normal  school  shall  provide  suitable 
courses  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  schools. 

3.  The  State  shall  give  rural  school  districts  a  square 
deal  in  the  distribution  of  public  money. 

(a)  The  public  money  alloted  as  teachers’  quota 
shall  be  the  same  or  more  for  a  qualified  teacher  in  the 
country  as  for  the  same  teacher  who  gives  instruction 
in  grade  work  in  the  neighboring  city. 

4.  The  State  shall  approximately  equalize  the  tax 
rate  through  the  distribution  of  public  money  provided 
for  that  purpose. 

5.  The  State  shall  pay  the  high  school  tuition  of 
rural  pupils  and  shall  co-operate  with  districts  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  subsidy  in  lieu  of  transportation  where  quali¬ 
fied  country  students  are  so  situated  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  for  them  to  get  back  and  forth. 

6.  Consolidation  shall  be  optional  with  the  school 
district.  .  . 

T.  Where  districts  wish  consolidation  the  State 
shall  lend  encouragement  and  co-operate  in  every  rea¬ 
sonable  way. 

8.  Courses  of  study  shall  be  adapted  to  the  particular 
agricultural  environment ;  i.e.,  special  attention  shall 
be  given  to  the  teaching  of  forestry  on  the  hills  of  New 
York  State. 

9.  The  Department  of  Education  shall  not  retain  its 
power  to  stipulate  minimum  expenditures.  The  school 
patrons  concerned  shall  _  be  permitted  to  employ  eco¬ 
nomical  methods  in  providing  required  facilities,  build¬ 
ing  schoolhouses,  etc. 

Passed  with  but  one  dissenting  vote;  300  present. 
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Issues  of  Tax-Exempt  Bonds 

Will  you  inform  me.  if  you  can,  if  any  concerted 
effort  is  being  made  to  abate  the  unfair  practice  of  float¬ 
ing  issues  of  public  bonds  under  the  tax-free  induce¬ 
ment?  This  practice  is  one  which  is  well  known  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  place  for  the  wealthy  to  invest  their  earnings  in 
a  way  to  escape  taxation,  thus  throwing  more  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  on  so  many  who  are  less  able  to 
bear  it.  At  this  time,  when  so  much  is  being  said  about 
the  reduction  of  taxation,  it  does  not  seem  amiss  to  re¬ 
advocate  the  enactment  of  laws  to  prohibit  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  such  securities  from  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden. 

I  think  that,  in  most  instances,  these  bonds  draw  as 
much  interest  or  more  than  is  paid  by  savings  banks 
and,  if  offered  in  the  right  way,  and  in  small  enough 
denominations,  the  public  would  buy  them  readily  Even 
though  it  were  necessary  to  pay  a  little  more  interest 
in  order  to  make  them  readily  salable,  it  would  be  a 
fair  deal  all  around,  instead  of  making  a  gift  to  one 
class  at  the  expense  of  another,  as  it  is  now.  Do  you 
not  think  that  this  matter  might  be  taken  up  in  such 
a  way  as  to  put  the  influence  of  the  Grange  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  behind  it?  Would  it  be  a  matter  to  be 
taken  up  by  each  State,  or  by  Congress? 

New  Hampshire.  iiakold  l.  brown. 

WE  have  already  spoken  of  this  several  times. 

We  think  both  the  National  Grange  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  favor  laws 


This  eastern  farmer  really  made  a  profit  out  of  mud, 
but  the  farmer  in  Missouri  whose  story  is  told  be¬ 
low'  found  it  anything  but  a  profit.  There  was  no 
question  about  the  loss.  The  point  to  remember  in 
all  these  things  is  the  fact  that  no  one  should  ever 
sign  a  paper  delivered  by  a  stranger  without  reading 
it  carefully  through,  and  if  there  is  anything  about 
it  which  seems  wrong  or  unfamiliar  refuse  to  sign 
it  under  any  conditions  whatever.  That  is  the  best 
advice  that  can  ever  be  given  to  a  farmer. 

Jefferson  City,  Nov.  7. — An  Audrain  County  farmer, 
a  few  days  ago,  told  B.  T.  Hurwitz,  State ‘blue  sky 
commissioner,  it  cost  him  $4,000  to  pull  a  Kansas  City 
motorist  from  a  mud  hole  in  front  of  liis  farm. 

Hurwitz  has  been  unable  as  yet  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  J.  Itufus  Wallingford  who  recompensed 
the  good  Samaritan  with  4,000  shares  in  a  defunct  oil 
company  that  lost  its  Delaware  charter  in  1920.  Hur¬ 
witz  is  investigating  the  deal,  which,  at  first,  he  be¬ 
lieved  might  be  a  hoax.  A  small  Kansas  City  bank,  it 
was  found,  holds  the  farmer’s  00-day  note  for  $4,000. 
The  bank  officials  say  they  bought  the  note  in  good 
faith  at  the  regular  15  per  cent  discount. 

“The  bank  informed  me  the  note  was  made  payable 
to  E.  II.  Pittenger,”  the  blue  sky  commissioner  said. 


ground.  Some  people  tell  me  they  ought  to  be  trimmed. 
Could  you  advise  me  how  to  trim  them?  Is  chicken  ma¬ 
nure  good  for  them  for  fertilizer?  mrs.  t.  j.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

N  our  own  planting  we  never  think  of  putting 
chicken  manure  in  the  hole  near  the  roots,  and 
we  do  not  fertilize  the  tree  during  the  first  year  of 
its  growth.  It  is  usually  a  great  mistake  to  put 
manure  in  the  hole.  We  have  ruined  a  good  many 
trees  by  doing  that.  We  think  it  better  to  let  the 
tree  grow'  naturally  without  being  stimulated  for  the 
first  year.  After  that  it  w'ill  stand  considerable  feed¬ 
ing,  but  for  a  permanent  tree  we  should  prefer  to 
use  very  little  fertilizer — not  more  than  enough  to 
make  a  fair  growth  until  the  tree  comes  to  bearing; 
then  we  should  feed  it  well.  Of  course  those  trees 
ought  to  have  been  trimmed  before  they  were  plant¬ 
ed..  Our  own  plan  is  to  cut  off  the  roots  of  the  tree 
all  around  up  to  within  about  eight  inches  of  the 
lower  roots.  When  this  is  done  we  plant  in  a  small 
hole  and  pack  the  soil  firmly  around  the  roots.  As 
for  trimming  the  top  of  the  tree,  that  depends  some¬ 
what  upon  the  size  of  the  tree  when 


to  prohibit  the  issuing  of  tax-exempt 
'bonds,  but  thus  far  little  concerted 
action  has  been  taken.  Some  people 
feel  that  such  a  law'  would  hurt  the 
sale  of  Federal  Land  Bank  bonds,  but 
if  all  exemptions  were  removed 
these  bonds  would  stand  on  equal 
terms  with  others.  Some  advocates  of 
a  soldiers’  bonus  would  oppose  such  a 
law,  because  they  feel  that  government 
bonds  needed  to  provide  money  for 
such  a  bonus  would  not  sell  readily  un¬ 
less  they  were  exempt  from  taxation. 

In  other  cases,  people  who  live  in  small 
tow'ns  or  cities  favor  great  sales  of 
bonds  to  build  schools  or  other  public 
buildings.  These  bonds  are  usually 
exempt  and  could  not  be  sold  to  advan¬ 
tage  unless  they  wrere.  In  many  cases 
people  w'ho  pay  no  taxes,  or  at  least 
very  small  taxes,  vote  these  bond  is¬ 
sues  and  saddle  the  payment  upon  real 
estate  ow’ners.  This  process  is  driving 
more  and  more  of  the  nation’s  capital 
out  of  productive  business.  Without 
question,  many  wealthy  people  are  in¬ 
vesting  more  and  more  of  their  money 
in  these  tax-exempt  bonds.  To  that  ex¬ 
tent  they  evade  payment  of  part  of 
their  just  obligations  to  society,  and 
remove  capital  from  needed  enter¬ 
prises.  Thus  more  and  more  of  the 
burden  of  financing  the  nation  is 
crowded  upon  a  portion  of  taxpayers. 

These  bonds  mean  an  unceasing  in¬ 
crease  in  public  construction.  This 
takes  labor  from  legitimate  industry, 
and  creates  a  standard  of  wages  with 
which  farmers  cannot  compete.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  been  savagely  attacked  for 
calling  attention  to  these  things,  but 
we  shall  continue  to  point  them  out, 
for  w'e  believe  that  they  are  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  agricultural  depres¬ 
sion  which  has  now'  hung  over  us  for  years, 
tax  exempter  must  be  made  to  do  his  share." 


n  is  pianteci.  tor  yearling  peach  trees 
w'e  cut  back  to  the  top  to  about  2  ft. 
or  a  little  more,  so  as  to  put  a  short 
stem  into  the  ground.  The  side  branches 
are  cift  back  to  about  two  buds,  cut¬ 
ting,  of  course,  so  as  to  leave  the  out¬ 
side  buds  at  the  top  to  throw  its 
branches  out  away  from  the  trunk. 
With  older  trees,  wiiere  a  top  or  crotch 
has  been  formed,  wre  usually  cut  to  six 
or  eight  inches  above  this  crotch,  leav¬ 
ing  the  outside  buds  all  around.  If 
these  trees  were  not  trimmed  when 
they  were  planted  it  will  be  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  trim  them  now.  Chicken 
manure  is  good,  but  we  would  use  acid 
phosphate  or  ground  bone  with  it. 


George  A.  Cosgrove  of  Connecticut 

Readers  will  be  glad  to  see  the  above  picture  of  Mr.  Cosgrove,  a  well-known  poultry 
man,  and  contributor  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many  years. 


The 


Money  in  a  Mud  Hole 

FOR  many  j'ears  now  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  tell¬ 
ing  stories  of  the  way  farmers  give  up  their 
money  on  “blue  sky”  or  fake  propositions.  All  kinds 
of  schemes  are  worked.  Here  is  a  new  one  from 
Missouri,  telling  how  it  cost  a  farmer  $4,000  to  do 
a  friendly  job  of  hauling  a  stranger  out  of  the  mud. 

Last  year  we  told  of  an  eastern  farmer  who  used 
a  mud-hole  to  advantage.  This  man  had  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  he  kept  his  boy  with  these  cattle  sta¬ 
tioned  near  a  low  place  in  the  road,  not  far  from 
the  house.  It  was  surprising  how  wret  this  place 
W'as,  even  in  the  time  of  drought.  Cars  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  through  it  only  to  find  themselves 
stalled  and  unable  to  proceed  either  way..  Then  the 
boy  would  appear  with  his  cattle,  just  as  if  he  w'ere 
on  the  way  home,  or  going  to  work,  and  after  some 
bargaining  he  would  agree  to  pull  the  car  out  of 
the  mud  for  about  $5.  This  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  most  profitable  jobs  on  the  farm,  and  the 
profit  was  largely  earned  at  night,  for  it  was  found 
that  after  dark  this  boy  spent  on  hour  or  two  in 
hauling  barrels  of  water  from  the  spring  and  pour¬ 
ing  it  into  this  wet  place,  so  as  to  make  it  a  bank 
of  perpetual  mud.  It  was  really  a  mud  trap  In 
which  the  automobile  victims  were  caught,  so  that 
they  were  quite  willing  to  pay  for  being  hauled  out. 


The  story  told  by  the  farmer  rivals  anything  related 
by  fiction  writers  on  high  finance. 

About  the  middle  of  July  the  farmer,  who  lives  near 
4  andalia,  was  accosted  by  a  man  driving  a  motor  car. 

“Can  you  give  me  a  little  help,  neighbor?”  asked  the 
motorist,  whose  car  was  standing  in  a  ditch  in  front 
of  the  victim’s  farm.  According  to  the  farmer,  he 
agreed  readily.  A  team  was  hitched  to  the  car,  and  it 
was  extricated. 

The  stranger,  to  show  his  gratitude,  offered  the 
farmer  a  $10  bill.  The  farmer  refused.  He  might  get 
in  the  same  predicament  sometime,  and  desire  help 
himself. 

“That’s  mighty  kind  of  you,”  the  stranger  said.  “By 
the  way,  have  you  any  children?” 

The  farmer  said  he  had  two. 

“Well,  when  I  get  to  Kansas  City  I  will  send  them 
some  presents  to  repay  for  your  kindness.” 

The  stranger  handed  the  farmer  a  piece  of  folded 
paper,  which  he  fumbled  over  a  minute. 

“Please  sign  your  name  and  address,”  said  the 
stranger,  “so  I  will  know  where  to  send  the  presents.” 

The  farmer  says  he  wrote  down  his  name. 

When  several  days  passed  and  no  presents  came  for 
the  children  the  farmer  gave  scant  notice.  He  thought 
the  big-hearted  stranger  probably  had  lost  his  address 
or  the  promise  had  slipped  his  mind. 

One  month  later  he  received  a  large  envelope  from 
Kansas  City.  Opening  it,  he  found  4,000  shares  in  an 
oil  company  later  discovered  to  be  defunct.  Another 
month  passed  and  he  received  a  notice  from  a  Kansas 
City  bank  saying  his  note  for  $4,000  was  due  and 
payable. 

Then  he  remembered  the  stranger  he  had  pulled  from 
the  mud  hole  and  the  piece  of  paper. 


More  Experience  With  Soy 
Beans 

IN  regard  to  Soy  beans,  we  planted 
them  for  two  years  with  good  suc¬ 
cess,  both  for  seed  and  for  hay.  The 
yield  as  hay  varies  from  one  to  two 
tons  per  acre.  It  takes  about  one 
week’s  good  sunshine  to  dry  them.  We 
had  ours  lying  about  two  weeks,  and 
they  were  badly  discolored  by  rain,  but 
the  cows  liked  them  just  the  same. 
Last  year  we  had  a  fair  test  at  feed¬ 
ing  them.  When  we  commenced  our 
cows  increased  in  milk  flow,  as  well  as 
in  test.  At  corn  shredding  we  covered 
all  our  bean  hay  with  shredded  fodder. 
The  results  were  that  the  milk  supply 
went  back,  and  the  test  dropped  three 
points.  The  very  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened  to  my  neighbors. 

Our  experiment  station  at  Lafayette 
tested  a  sample  of  Soy  bean  hay  and 
found  it  to  contain,  pound  for  pound, 
as  much  food  value  as  wheat  bran. 
This  year  we  had  25  acres  in  beans,  of 
which  we  cut  six  acres  for  seed.  The 
yield  was  about  19  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  used  a 
coin  shiedder  to  thrash  them.  We  are  at  present  feed¬ 
ing  them  to  our  hogs  instead  of  tankage.  The  price  of 
Soy  beans  is  $2.50  per  bushel,  so  I  think  it  pays  bet¬ 
ter  to  grow  them  than  wheat,  as  the  yield  is  about 
the  same.  I  say  plant  more  Soy  beans,  which  will 
cut  the  price  of  bran,  tankage  and  cottonseed  meal, 
and  iai.se  the  price  of  wheat,  besides  improving  your 

SOi1-  S.  HARTMAN. 

Indiana. 


Planting  a  Peach  Tree 

I  planted  20  young  peach  and  apple  trees.  Have  I 
planted  them  the  right  way?  The  ground  is  sandy,  and 
I  dug  the  holes  about  18  in.  deep,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
them  I  put  chicken  manure  and  then  filled  up  and 
tamped  same,  and  hilled  them  up  above  the  ground. 
Then  I  put  old  leaves  and  chicken  manure  on  top  of 


The  Free  Seed  Nuisance 

npHE  last  Congress  did  its  best  to  kill  the  old  free 
A  seed  distribution.  It  was  killed  and  buried,  but 
anything  which  carries  even  a  small  amount  of 
graft  has  as  many  lives  as  a  cat.  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  Representative  Langley  of  Kentucky  is 
bringing  it  up  in  the  new  Congress.  He  wants 
free  seeds  back,  and  we  may  say  plainly  that  he  will 
get  them  unless  the  people  generally  bestir  them¬ 
selves  and  tell  their  Congressmen  to  kill  Langley’s 
bill.  The  entire  business  is  a  piece  of  petty  graft, 
kept  alive  by  a  group  of  Congressmen  who  think 
their  people  are  so  small  that  they  will  actually  sell 
their  vote  for  a  few  cheap  packets  of  seeds.  It  is 
haid  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  Congressmen  real¬ 
ly  hold  their  constituents  so  cheap,  but  unless  you 
and  the  rest  get  busy  we  shall  have  free  seeds  once 
more. 
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Berry  Plants 


We  have  irrown  and  sold 
plants  to  the  public  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Have  1400  Acres 
upon  which  to  grow  them.  Centrally  Located. 
Ship  promptly.  Our  stock  Is  reliable  and  as 
good  as  money  can  buy,  hardy,  healthy  and 
true  to  name.  We  are  nurserymen  and  grow 
all  kinds  of  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees  and  Vines. 
W©  have  a  new  seedling  Strawberry,  very 
promising.  We  will  send  you  three  plants  to 
test,  along  with  our  new  Catalogue.  We  have  a 
FREE  Copy  for  You, 

W.  N.  Scarff  &  Soni,  New  CarlisIe.Oliio 


s 


TRAWBERRIES  GROW°“EM” 
TOWNSEND’S  ££,  Catalog  Now  Ready 

'  America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  glower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Knllydescribes  anil  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Crape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25%  to  S0?6 
on  every  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  SI..  Salisbury,  Md 


FRUITTREES 

BERRY  PLANTS,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3  to 4-ft.  Apple  Trees,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  2(>c  each, 
postpaid,  Guaranteed  to  Grow.  True  to  Name. 
Flower  and  Garden  Seeds.  Send  for  1924  Catalog 
and  save  money,  buying  direct  from  Grower. 

ALLEN  S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 


GRAPE-VINES  AT  WHOLESALE 

We  have  a  line  lot  of  Concord  grape-vines  we  are  selling 
direct  to  the  grower  at  wholesale.  Also  black  and  red 
Raspberry  plants  ami  two-year-old  apple  trees.  Send  us 
n  list  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  quote  you  prices. 

W.  S.  HALLMAN  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Coloma,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Complete  line 
reasonably  priced.  30  years  experience.  Illustrated 
catalog  free.  J.N.  ROKELY  &S0N.R  No.  10.  Bridgman, Mich 


TREES 


Grow  more  fruit.  Increase  your  income.  Im¬ 
prove  your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Free 
catalogue.  MITCHELI.S  NUKSI.HY,  Beverly,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  Plants 

We  guarantee  to  please.  Write  for  prices. 

HOUGHTON  STRAWBERRY  FARM  Dalton.  Ohio 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 


THE  IRURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Established  in  1880 


Send  for  1924  Catalog 

OUR  new  1924  catalog  tells  how  60,000 
of  our  trees  have  a  certified,  true-to- 
name  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers 
Association  seal  fastened  throupn  a  linu> 
to  stay  there  until  the  tree  bears  true-to- 
n-ime  fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Orders  will  be  filled  in  order  of  their 
receipt  as  long  as  the  stock  lasts.  Write 
for  catalog  and  get  your  order  in  early. 

Packed  by  Experts 

Our  44  years  of  nursery  experience  lias 
taught  iis  the  proper  method 
of  handling  ai  d  packing  young 
trees  so  i  h-  y  reach  you  in 
proper  condition. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
the  1922  Fruit  Book 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


I 


antes 

Pear  Trees 

Barnes’ PearTrees  includeonly 
proven  money-makers  in  stand¬ 
ard  and  dwarf  sizes.  All  are 
New  England  grown,  with 
heavy  fibrous  root  systems. 

Barnes’  Apple,  Peach,  Plum 
and  Cherry  Trees  are  as  good 
as  34  years’  experience  can 
grow  them.  Barnes’  Small 
Fruits  bring  quick  returns  with 
small  outlay. 

Our  Fruit  Book  points  the  way 
to  dependable  profits  from 
fruit.  Send  for  your  copy  —free. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 


The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established,  1890 

Box  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


Lwberry 

PLANTS 


Strong,  hardy,  deep-rooted  plants 
that  are  Bure  to  grow.  Grown  on  new 
ground  assuring  a  good  start,  rapid 
,  growth,  long  life  and  bountiful  yield. 
B-W-A  N  Plants  are  grown  and  marketed 
,  through  the  combined  resources  of  America’s 
three  leading  berry  plant  growers,  now  consolidated. 

'  The  1924  Berry  Plant  Sale*  Book 

is  now  ready.  Contains  valuable  in- 
1  formation  for  berry  raisers.  Send  for 
your  copy  today.  A  flrift  of  a  packet 
of  choice  Pansy  Seed  for  the  lady  of 
the  home  goes  with  it  without  cost. 

Baldwin- Whitten- Ackerman 

Nurseries  Bo*  161 
Bridgman,  Mlchlcan 


Before  buying  vegetable  or  flower 

,  seeds  be  sure  to  send  for  catalog  of 

Forrest*©  Honest  Seeds 

Moderate  Prices  Highest  Quality 

The  “Cortland”  Tomato.  Ripens  a  week 

earlier  than  Earliana — smoother,  better 

yielder — free  from  cracks. 

Bermuda  Onion  Plants.  Delicious  and  appetiz¬ 
ing.  Can  be  grown  in  your  own  garden, 
from  our  frost-proof  Bermuda  onion  plants. 
Much  earlier  than  onion  sets. 

King  of  Denmark  Spinach.  The  new  miracle 
spinach,  simply  will  not  run  to  seed. 

Frost-proof  Cabbage  Plants.  Can  be  set  out 
from  a  month  to  six  weeks  earlier  than 
home  grown  plants. 

Send  for  catolog  which  describes  everything  in 
Vegetable,  Flower  or  Farm  Seeds, 
Plants  or  Shrubs 

THE  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  20  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  TREES 


All  of  the  leading  varieties  one  and  two-year  old  at  pre-war  prices.  Write 
for  our  special  planters  wholesale  descriptive  price  list.  It  will  save  you  big 
money.  Three  sample  trees,  your  selection  of  varieties,  on  receipt  of  $1. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

PRINCESS  ANNE,  MD. 


Unadilla  Saw  Attachment 

Perfectly  adapted  for  use  with 
the  Fordson  Tractor 

Attached  in  a  few  minutes  ;  folds  up  for  transportation 
without  being  detached  from  tractor.  No  other  port¬ 
able  rig  will  saw  up  as  much  stove  wood  as  quickly  and 
cheaply  as  the  Unadilla.  Investigate  this  time-saving, 
money-making  device. 

For  price  and  full  particulars  address 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  R  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

No  crop  will  give  you  more  money  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 
than  Strawberries.  A  good  profit  is  sure.  A  large  profit  is  possible 
if  you  follow  the  right  methods. 


Allen  s  Book  of  Bernes  for  1924  gives  simple  understandable  infor¬ 
mation  about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries.  It  tells  how 
to  select  and  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 
how  to  cultivate,  what  varieties  to  use,  and  where  to  obtain  good 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Strawberries  are  crown  chiefly  because  they  yield  such  large  and  sure  profits 
but  they  also  are  the  first  crop  to  bring  in  money  in  the  Spring.  The  big  lus¬ 
cious  red  berries  are  favorites  in  the  home  garden,  and  the  work  can  be  done 
by  women,  children,  amateurs  as  well  as  commercial  growers.' 


FYee-to-all.  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  interested.  The  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind— thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  for 


for  your  copy. 


The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 


Nature  Notes 


Life  History  of  Cheese  “Skipper” 

What  is  the  genesis  of  the  maggot 
found  in  cheese?  A.  d.  b. 

Schagticoke,  N.  Y. 

It  is  cei'tainly  disconcerting  for  the 
lady  of  the  house  at  the  last  moment  to 
find  that  the  cheese  she  has  ordei’ed  for 
a  chafing-dish  party  is  full  of  small, 
white,  rather  lively  maggots.  Such  an 
experience  may  happen  to  any  house- 
keepei-,  for  it  is  certainly  not  an  uncom¬ 
mon  one. 

The  “skippers,”  of  course,  originate 
or  hatch  from  tiny  white  eggs  deposited 
by  a  small,  shining  black,  gnat-like  fly 
(Fig.  5),  which  is  present  everywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Grocers  under- 


Parent  Fig  of  Cheese  “Skipper'’  (Pro- 
phila  Casei).  Fig.  5 


stand  this  perfectly,  and  most  of  them 
keep  their  cheese  beneath  fine-meshed 
wire  cages,  or  under  great  glass  bowls. 
There  are  many  opportunities,  however, 
for  the  tiny  fly  to  slip  in  and  lay  its 
eggs  on  the  cheese.  The  eggs  hatch  in  a 
few  days  and  the  white  maggots  live 
within  the  open  spaces  in  the  cheese.  The 
maggots  possess  remarkable  powers  of 


Cheese  “Skipper,”  Maggot  of  a  Small  Fly 

.leaping,  and  are  therefore  commonly 
called  “skippers.”  They  have  no  legs, 
but  by  bringing  the  two  ends  of  the  body 
together  and  suddenly  releasing  them 
like  a  spring  they  are  thrown  eonsider- 
able  distances.  The  skippers  appear  10 
infest  the  better  and  richer  cheeses,  and 
one  can  be  pretty  sure  that  a  “skippery” 
cheese  is  a  good  one,  although  most  peo¬ 
ple  will  prefer  their  cheese  “straight.” 

GLEAN  W.  HERRICK. 


Repelling  Mice  with  Aloes 

I  had  an  experience  with  mice  when  I 
was  building  my  home  that  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject  of  keeping  rab¬ 
bits  from  fruit  trees.  In  putting  the  as¬ 
bestos  covering  on  our  pipes  in  the  base¬ 
ment  a  flour  paste  was  used  in  fastening 
this  covering  around  the  pipes,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  the  mice  would  get  on  these 
coverings  and  gnaw  through  them  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  the  paste.  I  suggested  tp  our 
plumber  when  replacing  them  and  finish¬ 
ing  the  pipes  to  get  a  small  quantity  of 
aloes  and  mix  with  the  paste.  This  did 
the  work,  as  the  mice  did  not  bother  the 
covering  any  more.  We  believe  that  a 
small  quantity  of  aloes  mixed  in  any  kind 
of  paste  and  painted  around  the  trees 
would  keep  the  rabbits  or  anything  else 
fi’om  disturbing  them.  The  aloes,  as  you 
no  doubt  are  aware,  are  exceptionally  bit¬ 
ter,  although  not  poisonous,  and  no  ani¬ 
mal  or  insect  would  eat  it  voluntarily. 

Maryland.  w.  f.  allen. 


Flying  Squirrels  in  the  House 

I  will  give  your  inquirer  who  is 
troubled  with  flying  squirrels  my  recent 
experience  with  them.  We  have  had  a 
colony  of  them  in  the  attic  for  three  or 
four  years.  This  Winter  they  began  go¬ 
ing  down  cellar  and  eating  apples ; 
seemed  always  to  go  to  the  same  box,  so 
I  set  a  rat  trap,  unbaited,  on  top  of  the 
apples,  catching  one  or  two  every  day 
until  I  had  caught  14,  since  which  time 
we  have  heard  nothing  of  them  in  walls 
or  attic,  where  they  used  to  make  a  great 
racket  at  times.  I  used  one  (or  rather 
two)  ofthe  ordinary  wood-base  traps, 
putting  the  two  on  the  apples  in  a  bushel 
box,  so  the  squirrels  could  hardly  avoid 
them,  once  they  were  in  the  box. 

Virginia.  geo.  w.  bliss. 


Controlling  Muskrats  in  a  Pond 

.  Last  Fall  we  built  a  pond  for  trout  and 
water  lilies.  The  banks  are  of  mud.  Re¬ 
cently  I  have  noticed  holes  and  burrows 
caused  by  muskrats.  I  am  wondering  if 
the  common  old-style  chicken  wire  spread 
over  the  inside  of  the  dam  will  keep  them 


out.  The  distance  across  the  hexagonal 
holes  in  the  wire  is  about  2%  in.  Can 
they  get  through  this?  I  shall  use  traps 
to  catch  them  also,  but  pi-obably  there 
will  be  one  or  two  skipped,  hence  the  wire 
idea.  k. w.  s. 

Ashby,  Mass. 


Several  years  ago  we  had  a  small  pond 
for  fish  and  water  lilies.  It  was  more 
than  a  mile  from  any  large  stream,  and 
nearly  a  mile  from  any  stream  regularly 
inhabited  by  muskrats.  Nevertheless, 
these  animals  would  get  into  it  rather 
frequently.  The  only  way  I  found  satis¬ 
factory  to  keep  the  rats  out  was  to  watch 
the  pond,  and  whenever  I  found  a  muddv 
spot  which  indicated  that  they  were  dig* 
ing  in  the  bank,  simply  locate  the  hole 
and  dig  them  out.  Sometimes  I  could 
catch  them,  but  usually  they  would  es¬ 
cape,  but  one  or  two  such  scares  would 
generally  drive  them  away  from  the  pond. 

Severe  trapping  will  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  muskrats  in  a  pond,  but  will 
hardly  get  them  all.  The  only  way  to 
keep  them  out  entirely  is  to  dig  out  and 
fill  up  every  hole  as  soon  as  it  is  started. 
As  long  as  the  chicken  wire  is  sound  it 
will  keep  muskrats  from  digging  in  the 
bank  if  spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  pond 
and  anchored  securely.  Most  of  this  wire 
rusts  quickly  and  would  not  be  a  protec¬ 
tion  very  long.  A.  c.  w. 


The  genius  of  a  certain  Arkansas  edi¬ 
tor  showed  itself  recently  when  he 
printed  the  following  news  item  in  the 
local  columns  of  his  paper  :  “Miss  Beulah 
Blank,  a  Batesville  belle  of  20  Summers, 
is  visiting  her  twin  brother,  age  32.” — 
Arkansas  Taxpayer. 
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Protecting  Roses 

We  have  a  large  rose  garden  which  if 
fully  planted  would  contain  about  600 
plants,  but  they  winter-kill  in  large  num¬ 
bers  every  year ;  that  is,  the  Tea  and 
Hybrid  Tea.  The  Perpetual  roses  seem 
hardy  enough.  I  would  like  a  little  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  character  and  hardi¬ 
ness  of  the  Bourbon  and  China  roses ; 
also  the  Baby  Rambler,  Polyantha  and 
Soupert  roses.  The  garden  is  underlaid 
with  tile  every  25  ft.,  but  we  are  at  an 
elevation  of  about  1,200  ft.,  in  Northeast¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  so  the  climate  is  rath¬ 
er  severe.  Will  you  recommend  some  of 
the  hardiest  Hybrid  Teas  and  most  pro¬ 
fuse  blooming  Perpetuals?  E.  R. 

Waverly,  Pa. 

You  could  doubtless  save  many  of  the 
roses  that  now  winter-kill  by  giving  suf¬ 
ficient  protection.  A  desirable  method  of 
doing  this  is  to  mound  up  earth  for  6  or 
S  in.  around  each  plant.  A  method  some¬ 
times  used  is  to  draw  the  soil  around  the 
plants  in  this  manner,  then  fill  in  be¬ 
tween  with  leaves  or  litter,  throwing 
some  evergreens  over  all  to  keep  the  litter 
in  place.  It  is  likely  that  most  of  the 
Hybrid  Teas  would  stand  the  Winter  in 
your  locality  with  this  protection. 

Hybrid  China  roses  include  some  very 
hardy  sorts,  but  the  flowers  are  not  very 
large,  and  have  little  fragrance.  Mine. 
Plantier,  white  with  blush  center,  is  a 
fine  old  sort  often  used  in  cemeteries.  It 
makes  a  mass  of  bloom,  but  its  season  is 
short.  Among  Bourbons,  you  would  be 
likely  to  find  the  old  Hermosa  very  hardy 
and  free-blooming.  The  Polyanthus  or 
Baby  Ramblers  include  many  hardy 
sorts,  such  as  Clothilde  Soupert,  Cecile 
Brunner,  Mignonette,  Mosella,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Cutbush. 

The  following  Hybrid  Teas  are  hardy 
with  a  little  protection  in  Central  New 
York,  and  should  stand  the  Winter  with 
you,  if  given  the  covering  suggested : 
Jonkheer  .T.  L.  Mock,  Antoine  Rivoire, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Souvenir  de  Gus¬ 
tav  Prat,  Sunburst.  Viscountess  Folke 
stone.  Ivillarney.  White  Killarney,  Prince 
de  Bulgarie,  Grass  an  Teplitz,  Mrs 
Wakefield  Christie-Miller,  Gustav  Gru 
nerwald,  Ivaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Lau¬ 
rent  Carle,  Lady  Alice  Stanley,  La 
France,  Lady  Ashtown.  This  list  might 
be  extended  considerably,  adding  some  of 
the  newer  varieties,  but  those  named  are 
all  fine,  and  have  proved  their  value. 

The  following  are  fine  Hybrid  Perpet¬ 
uals:  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs,  John  Laing, 
Captain  Hayward,  Clio,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Hugh  Dickson,  Mine.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Alfred  Colomb,  Anna  de  Dies- 
bach,  Magna  Charta,  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Baron  de 
Bonstetten.  Captain  Christy,  Mrs.  R.  G 
Sharman-’Crawford,  Gen.  Jacqueminot, 
Lady  Helen  Stewart,  Margaret  Dickson. 
These  are  all  tested  and  familiar  sorts, 
but  there  are  many  others  worthy  of 
trial. 


Pansies  and  Violets  in  Winter 

Referring  to  the  query  of  “Flower  Lov¬ 
er.”  on  page  1468  of  the  Rural  for  De¬ 
cember  1,  1923,  who  gives  a  list  of  flow¬ 
ers  surviving  the  first  frosts,  and  asks 
who  knows  more,  I  wish  to  secure  honor¬ 
able  mention  for  my  pansies  and  violets, 
which  are  omitted  from  her  list.  The 
Chrysanthemums  are  practically  all  gone, 
but  today,  December  3,  long  rows  of 
pansies  in  my  garden  are  bright  with 
bloom.  We  took  a  bowlful  to  ‘a  party 
Saturday  night,  but  today  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  velvety  blossoms  turned  to  the 
dim  December  sun.  It  is  very  easy  here 
in  Central  Illinois  to  have  pansies  bloom¬ 
ing  in  the  open  ground  10  months  in  the 
year,  from  August-sown  seed.  They  are 
hardy  at  all  but  zero  temperatures,  and 
survive  the  Winter  under  a  little  mulch. 
Removing  this  March  1  usually  reveals 
a  few  flowers,  but  at  any  rate,  they  are 
flowering  famously  in  a  few  days.  By 
April  their  part  of  the  garden  is  fairly 
carpeted  with  their  soft  rich  colors. 

My  violets  are  the  sweet-scented  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Russian  kind.  They  increase  by 
runners  very  much  like  strawberries,  and 
also  require  a  mulch  through  the  hardest 
part  of  the  Winter.  They  begin  flower¬ 
ing  almost  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  gone. 
But.  unlike  pansies,  they  quit  as  soon  rs 
the  weather  gets  really  warm,  taking  up 
the  strain  again  for  six  weeks  or  so  in 
the  late  Fall.  Our  wild  violets  have  no 
fragrance,  but  this  garden  variety  distils 
the  most  delicious  perfume  in  the  whole 
floral  kingdom. 

My  pansies  and  violets  have  many  vis¬ 
itors.  But  few  people  can  resist  their 
charm.  Children  love  them  dearly.  I 
wish  I  had  nothing  to  do  for  a  few  years 
but  to  grow  them  and  give  them  to  flower- 
hungry  children  (and  their  mothers), 
taking  my  pay  in  witnessing  their  de- 
hgflt-  <  JESSE  W.  NEWELL. 

Macoupin  Co.,  Ill. 


Wood  Ashes  Bring  Clover 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  spontaneous  growth  of  vari¬ 
ous  seeds  and  plants.  My  early  days  were 
spent  in  England.  There  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  meadow  land  that  have  never 
been  plowed  or  otherwise  cultivated,  nat¬ 
ural  grass  land.  This  land  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  clover  of  any  kind,  ordinarily,  but 
when  the  farmers  wish  to  obtain  clover 
they  broadcast  wood  ashes  on  these  mead¬ 
ows,  and  the  clover  will  come  and  form 
a  solid  mat  over  all.  Whence  cometh 
this  seed?  Will  someone  tell  me? 

New  York.  \v,  a.  t. 


A  Postcard 
Brings  it 
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TREES  •  SHRUBS -VINES  * 

Sold  Direct  From  Our  Nurseries  at  \ 
Cost  of  Production  Plus  One  Profit 

YOU  get  what  you  order  when  you  buy  Maloney  Trees,  Vines,  Berries, 

Shrubs  and  Ornamentals,  grown  under  ideal  climatic  conditions  in  our 
own  Nursery  in  New  York  State  where  the  newest  and  most  scientific 
methods  of  culture,  handling  and  selling  are  employed. 

In  this  Nursery  belt,  scale  and  fungus  diseases  are  unknown,  and  as  our 
Nurseries  are  under  State  inspection  as  well  as  under  the  constant  personal 
supervision  of  one  of  the  firm,  we  can  guarantee  you  sturdy,  absolutely 
healthy  upland  grown  stock. 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend  abso¬ 
lutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name — so  Mr.  A. 

E.  Maloney  selects  all  scions  for  budding  from  trees  which  are  bearing  the 
choicest  fruit — that’s  why  we  can  positively  guarantee  that  our  trees 
will  not  disappoint  you. 

In  the  same  way  every  single  step  from  the  importation  of  the  seedling  until 
the  tree  is  shipped  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm.  We 
know  we  are  sending  you  the  tree  you  order. 

Send  today  for  our  big  Descriptive  Catalog 

It  is  designed  just  as  much  for  the  man  who  needs  $5  worth  of  stock  as  for 
the  man  who  needs  $500  worth — just  as  much  for  the  big  orchardist  as  for 
the  woman  who  wants  shrubs  for  her  yard  or  roses  for  her  garden. 

It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and  planter  should  know  about  our 
nursery  stock,  and  much  valuable  information  on  planting  and  the  care  of 
fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

It  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  money  to  you 

not  only  as  a  comprehensive  book  on  nursery  stock,  but  also  because  it  quotes 
growers’  prices.  We  sell  direct  from  our  upland  nurseries  (one  of  the  largest 
in  New  York  State)  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  This  catalog  thus  enables 
you  to  get  splendid  trees  and  plants  at  right  prices.  Act  now.  Send  for  this 
catalog  today.  Maloney  Quality  Plus  Maloney  Personal  Service  Saves  You 
Money. 


We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  (see  Catalog) 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  29  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Members  American  Association  of  Nurserymen 


Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 
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Conference  of  Rural  Workers 


The  old  farmers’  institute  days  are 
past  and  gone  for  New  York  State.  The 
College  of  Agriculture  now  has  its  hand 
on  the  business  of  carrying  messages  to 
farmers.  This  is  done  through  the  exten¬ 
sion  work  of  the  college  and  the  Farm 
,  Bureaus,  also  largely  answerable  to  the 
(State  College.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages 
from  the  change,  but  to  report  somewhat 
the  recent  conference  at  the  college  which 
was  held  as  the  work  for  the  Winter  is 
starting.  It  is  a  real  college  group,  both 
extension  workers  and  Bureau  Agents, 
and  makes  a  meeting  different  from  that 
of  the  older  days. 

Lectures  on  economic  questions  were 
prominent  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  as 
were  matters  pertaining  to  various  co¬ 
operations.  The  leading  authority  on  the 
former  topic  here,  as  elsewhere,  is,  of 
course,  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  and  no  doubt 
II.  E.  Babcock  speaks  rather  more  au¬ 
thoritatively  for  New  York  co-operatives 
than  anyone  else.  He  is  chairman  of 
i  the  State  Co-operative  Council.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  others  in  both  lines  that 
are  called  upon. 

We  may  as  well  get  right  down  to  Prof. 
Warren’s  tentative  forecast  that  we  are 
liable  to  reach  a  pre-war  level  of  prices 
possibly  in  the  course  of  10  years.  We 
all  guess  on  such  questions  as.  this,  and 
I  somebody  may  guess  about  right ;  per¬ 
haps  it  will  be  Dr.  Warren.  He  is  about 
as  doubtful  of  his  own  accuracy  as  any¬ 
one,  only  he  is  closer  to  the  influences  at 
work.  It  may  be  that  such  a  message 
carried  up  and  down  the  State  this  Win¬ 
ter  will  be  more  for  our  own  good  than 
for  our  edification.  If,  as  lie  says,  we 
should  come  to  practically  that  point  m 
1 10  years,  then  farthing  will  be  in  better 
shape  most  likely  in  15  years  than  at  any 
extended  period  during  the  process  of  re¬ 
adjustment.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  going  down  to  the  price  level  or  price 
I  conditions  of  1S96.  Pre-war  now  means 
1910-14  commonly.  That  was.  a  period 
of  genera]  prosperity  for  American  agri¬ 
culture.  However,  Dr.  Warren  cautions 
that  in  the  coming  readjustment,  taxes 
are  to  remain  rather  high,  and  mortgages 
will  not  shrink  except  as  we  economize 
anl  pay  them  off.  Hake  only  such  invest¬ 
ments  or  improvements  now  as  will  pay 
for  themselves  within  five  years,  unless 
they  are  absolutely  necessary  or  when 
the  farmer  is  practically  out  of  debt  and 
situated  to  feel  his  independence  cl 
changing  conditions.  About  4  per  cent  of 
the  farms  of  the  country  change  hands 
each  year.  Someone  buys  them,  and  a 
part  of  those  buyers  have  to  . buy  on.  time. 
They  go  in  debt.  It  is  a  time,  said  the 
speaker,  when  one  should  be  careful  about 
making  engagements  to  pay  considerable 
sums  within  a  few  years.  If  debts  mus* 
be  incurred,  better  get  a  long  time  in 
which  to  pav  them.  It  may  not  be  a  bad 
idea  for  some  to  work  for  wages  some¬ 
what  longer  if  employment'  can  be  had, 
although  it  is  wise  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  a  good  bargain  in  farms.  Some 
farms  are  liable  to  be  sold  at  a  low  figuie 
during  the  coming  decade.  ^  .  , 

In  the  process  of  coming  down  to  that 
lower  level  many  farmers  are  likely  to 
find  difficulty  in  making  the.  readjust¬ 
ments.  There  will  also  be  periods  of  un¬ 
employment  in  cities  and  violent  changes 
at  times  all  around.  Wages  are  likely  to 
remain  higher  than  most  other  prices,  and 
freight  rates  will  lag  behind  the  general 
average  in  the  decline.  New  York  farm¬ 
ers  may  suffer  less  than  Western,  and 
those  who  can  sell  direct  to  consumers  or 
wholesalers  will  suffer  least,  or  may  do 
vor-  well.  There  is  a  liability  that  farm¬ 
ers  may  rush  from  one  commodity  to  an¬ 
other  in  the  hope  of  striking  something 
better,  and  losses  from  this  action  may 
be  heavier  than  usual.  Economies  wdl 
be  needed  for  some  time,  and  great  care 
needs  to  be  exercised  in  buying.  It  may 
be  a  good  time  to  repair  old  tools  and 
implements,  and  to  grow  foods  and  feeds 
on  the  farm.  Clovers  and  Alfalfa  are 
needed  where  they  can  be  grown  without 
too  much  expense. 

The  rural  school  bill  came  up  tor.  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  those  present  were  for  it  m 
its  present  form.  In  talking  about #  it 
with  people  there  I  got  the  impression 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  passed  this 
Winter.  One  State  man  said  to  me  that 
he  could  go  into  any  meeting,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  opposed  they  may  be  to.  the 
bill,  and  convince  them  that  it  is  right. 
He  is  sure  that  it  is  misunderstanding 
that  causes  objection  to  it.  The  financial 
benefit  is  what  seems  to  be  the  talking 
point  for  many.  While  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  in  the  bill  of  itself  that  warrants 
if,  it  is  claimed  that  the  whole  plan  in¬ 
cludes  an  increase  of  some  $10,000,000  or 
$12,000,000  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
involved  from  State  aid.  and  that. 87  per 
cent  of  that  is  to  be  raised  in  cities  and 
territory  outside  the  area  benefited.  It  is 
claimed' that  such  is  just,  for  the  cities  de¬ 
pend  on  the  country  for  their  worth-while 
men  to  a  considerable  extent.  Opposition 
to  the  bill  was  not  voiced.  I  think,  at  all. 
No  definite  action  further  than  discus¬ 
sion  seemed  to  be  taken. 

information  in  relation  to  seed  situa¬ 
tion  was  given  out.  and  warning  in  re¬ 
spect  to  foreign  seed  came  from  the  col¬ 
lege.  They  have  tests  going,  and  in  all 
cases  foreign  seed  has  fallen  down.  Much 
seed  sold  is  blended,  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  will  be  especially  true  this  year 
because  of  the  shortage  of  native  seed.  It 
is  said  that  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  hasn’t 
enough  to  go  through  the  season  at  the 


present  demand  for  seed,  and  when  their 
supply  of  homegrown  Northern  seed  be¬ 
comes  exhausted  they  will  be  obliged  to 
return  orders.  The  fertilizer  situation  is 
practically  the  same  as  last  year,  and 
care  will  be  needed  to  select  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

Bovine  tuberculosis  is  being  handled  in 
a  large  way  in  the  State,  and  progress  is 
being  made  in  its  eradication.  The  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $5,000,000  that  was  made 
last  year  for  debts  incurred  and  for  work 
of  the  year  has  been  used  up  and  testing 
stopped.  There  was  such  an  avalanche  at 
the  last  moment  that  came  in  that  the 
appropriation  has  been  exceeded,  and  it  is 
understood  that  $1,200,000  will  be  needed 
to  catch  up,  although  Commissioner 
Pyrke  had  aimed  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  appropriated.  Then  $4,000,000 
more  is  to  be  asked  for  new  work  to  be 


widespx-ead  destruction  of  property,  ended 
Dec.  21.  Frank  F.  Mulholland  of 
Cleveland  vested  witli  authority  to  act 
for  the  13  railroad  unions  involved,  ap¬ 
peared  before  Judge  J.  M.  Shinn,  in  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court,  and  in  return  for  dismissal  of 
criminal  charges  against  18  strikers  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  alleged  depredations  and  agree¬ 
ment  by  Judge  Shinn  to  recommend  that 
L.  D.  Wise  and  Red  Orr,  strikers  serving 
sentences  in  the  Arkansas  penitentiary 
for  burning  a  railroad  bridge,  be  par¬ 
doned,  called  off  the  strike.  The  unions 
are  to  pay  bonds  aggregating  $20,000 
put  up  for  the  appearance  in  court  of 
the  18  strikers  and  since  forfeited.  J.  C. 
Murray,  general  manager  of  the  railroad, 
said  the  road  would  retain  its  present 
working  force  intact  and  continue  its 
open  shop  policy. 

John  Theodore  Fill,  his  wife,  their  14- 
year  old  son  and  their  12-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter,  were  killed  by  carbon  monoxide  gas 
Dec.  23  in  their  apartment  at  92  Frank¬ 
lin  Place,  Paterson,  N.  .T.  The  bodies 
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Mr.  F.  F.  Dobbins  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  sends  us  the  picture  shown  above.  He 
calls  it  "Dad’s  Hired  Man”  as  it  shows  the  picture  of  his  daughter  and  her  large 
bull.  The  bull  is  four  years  old  and  “Dad’s  Hired  Man”  is  17.  She  is  the  only 
farm  help  her  father  has  and  evidently  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  farm  stock. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  such  a  daughter  but  we  do  not  like  the  idea  of  permitting 
a  young  woman  of  this  kind  to  handle  a  four-year-old  bull,  as  she  is  evidently  doing. 
We  never  saw  a  bull  that  was  not  treacherous  and  likely  at  almost  any  time  to 
turn  on  his  keeper  and  we  think  it  a  mistake  ever  to  attempt  to  handle  a  bull 
without  a  staff  connected  with  the  nose  ring.  We  have  had  people  say  that  the 
bull  they  u%j*hP-“as  gentle  as  a  kitten”  and  perfectly  safe.  With  all  respect  to 
them,  we  doubt  it  and  we  would  hardly  care  to  permit  any  of  our  own  people  to 
try  to  lead  a  large  bull  as  shown  in  the  picture.  Far  better  be  safe  and  sane  in 
handling  such  an  animal.  It  is  a  great  thing,  however,  to  have  a  daughter  who 
takes  this  personal  interest  in  farm  work. 


undertaken  during  the  year.  Two  coun¬ 
ties  are  now  rounded  up  in  area  work, 
and  a  third  is  well  along.  Essex  and 
Steuben  are  first,  with  Cattaraugus  fol¬ 
lowing.  Hereafter  area  work  is  to  be  en¬ 
couraged,  even  if  in  towns  or  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

Credit  questions  are  considerably  to  the 
front  these  days,  and  Dr.  Myers  thinks 
that  there  is  need  of  credit  facilities.  He 
seems  to  favor  the  credit  bank  plan.  It 
cannot  be  used  directly  by  farmers,  but 
it  can  be  used  by  co-operatives  when  they 
have  set  up  proper  working  machinery. 
Those  warehouses  that  have  non-perish- 
albe  products  can  use  them  on  ware¬ 
house  receipts.  However,  he  thinks  that 
the  banks  already  formed  can  be  of  much 
greater  usefulness  to  farmers  if  they  will 
use  their  abilities  to  make  credits  worth 
while  to  farmers.  Both  the  bankers  and 
farmers  will  need  to  use  their  abilities  to 
come  to  proper  understanding.  H. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Reno  divorce  decrees 
are  invalid  in  Quebec  in  cases  where  the 
parties  are  domiciled  in  the  Province, 
Justice  Brunneau  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  Dec.  20  in  annulling  for  Sydney 
Robert  Carter  of  Montreal  his  marriage 
to  Marie  Lucille  Lemoine  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y..  in  1922.  The  woman  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  Reno  divorce  the  previous  year 
from  Rosario  Rolland  Gervais  after  both 
had  resided  in  Montreal.  Declaring  the 
decree  invalid.  Justice  Bruneau  dis¬ 
missed  the  argument  that  the  Province 
did  not  provide  a  divorce  tribunal,  de¬ 
claring  suit  could  have  been  filed  in 
Canadian  Federal  Court. 

The  Missouri  and  North  Arkansas 
Railroad  strike  in  progress  since  Febru¬ 
ary,  1921,  and  marked  by  rioting  and 


were  found  by  Frank  Glorianda,  another 
tenant,  who  called  a  plumber  when  he 
discovered  that  the  water  pipes  in  the 
cellar  had  been .  overheated  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  meter  burst  by  the  heat.  Fill  was 
found  dead  on  the  kitchen  floor  and  his 
wife  was  in  the  bedroom.  The  boy, 
John,  Jr.,  was  dead  in  bed  and  the 
daughter,  Mary,  was  lying  unconscious  in 
the  bathroom.  She  died  an  hour  later 
in  the  Paterson  General  Hospital.  County 
Physician  Armstrong  said  death  was  due 
to  gas  generated  by  the  overheated  water 
pipes,  connected  with  a  water  heater  in 
the  bathroom. 

A  family  of  four  persons  was  killed  as 
the  result  of  an  automobile  accident  at 
Ilartsdale,  Ind.,  Dec.  23.  Those  killed 
are  Michael  Somolov.  35;  Josephine,  his 
wife,  25 ;  Theresa,  a  daughter,  4,  and 
Albert,  6.  a  son.  The  Somolovs,  resi¬ 
dents  of  Ilartsdale.  were  driving  to  Oak 
Glenn,  Ill.,  to  visit  Mrs.  Somolov’s 
brother  for  Christmas.  Somolov.  accord¬ 
ing  to  witnesses,  drove  the  machine  on 
the  tracks  directly  in  the  path  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  train.  His  machine  stalled 
and  was  struck  by  the  train. 

Three  persons  were  killed  and  five  in¬ 
jured  seriously  Dec.  25  at  Deer  Creek, 
Ill.,  when  a  Nickel  Plate  engine  hit  an 
automobile  owned  and  driven  by  Frank 
Newell.  The  dead  are :  Mrs.  Millison 
Roves,  70  ;  Mrs.  Sadie  Rossman,  40.  and 
Robert  Newell.  5.  The  injured  are  Frank 
Newell,  his  wife  and  three  children. 

Three  armed  bandits  held  up  20  men 
in  the  Sheridan  Lunch,  an  armchair  res¬ 
taurant  at  225  West  Fourth  St..  New 
York,  early  Christmas  morning,  and  stole 
all  their  jewelry  and  money.  They  car¬ 
ried  away  the  cash  register  and  threw  it 
in  the  street  after  emptying  it.  This  is 
the  third  time  the  restaurant  has  been 
the  scene  of  a  holdup  in  18  months. 

John  W.  Grimes,  a  dairyman,  was 
killed  at  a  railroaod  crossing  at  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  Dec.  25.  Grime’s  birthday, 


that  of  a  daughter  and  the  anniversary 
of  his  marriage  all  came  on  Christmas. 
Hurrying  with  the  milk  deliveries, 
Grimes’s  truck  was  struck  by  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  work  train  at  the  Newport 
crossing.  He  was  killed  instantly.  The 
family  had  gathered  for  the  triple  cele¬ 
bration  when  the  body  was  taken  home. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Legislation 
aimed  to  aid  wheat  growers  has  been 
drawn  up  by  Representatives  from  the 
Northwestern  States  who  heard  a  pro¬ 
gram  presented  Dec.  16  by  Dr.  Coulter, 
president  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricul¬ 
ture  College,  advocating  a  Federal  loan 
of  $50,000,000  to  farmers,  which  would 
permit  them  to  purchase  live  stock  and 
diversify  their  farming.  Representative 
Anderson  (Rep.,  Minn.)  will  meet  with 
Representatives  from  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Montana  to  consider 
the  proposal  and  plan  a  legislative  pro¬ 
gram. 

State-wide  meeting  of  members  of 
Maple  Producers’  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  Court  House,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  YT.,  January  4,  1924,  at  11  A.  M. 

Annual  meeting  Maple  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  Association  will  be  held  at 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1924. 

Efforts  to  formulate  a  policy  for  “or¬ 
derly  marketing  and  co-operative  produc¬ 
tion”  by  the  farmer  as  represented  by 
the  National  Grange  are  to  be  made  in 
Washington.  Jan.  15-19  by  a  marketing 
committee  of  that  organization,  National 
Master  L.  J.  Taber  announced  Dec.  21. 
Members  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
Mr.  Taber  are  A.  W.  Goss,  Seattle, 
Wash. ;  Robert  McMullen.  Hutchinson, 
Kan.;  John  McSparran.  Furness,  Pa.; 
Robert  P.  Robinson,  Wilmington,  Del. ; 
O.  L.  Martin,  Montpelier ;  Albert  Man¬ 
ning,  Pottsville.  Pa.,  and  David  Agans, 
Three  Bridges.  N.  ,T.  Mr.  Tabor  will  be 
chairman  exofficio  of  the  committee. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15-16. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Agricultural  Convention  at 
Trenton,  Jan.  15-18  includes  annual  or 
adjourned  meetings  of  the  following  so¬ 
cieties:  New  Jersey  Federation  of 

County  Boards  of  Agriculture;  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Horticultural  Society;  New 
Jersey  State  Poultry  Association;  IIol- 
stein-Friesian  Co-operative  Association; 
New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  Jersey  Breeders’  Association  of 
New’  Jersey;  New  Jersey  State  Potato 
Association ;  New  Jersey  Alfalfa  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  New  Jersey  Beekeepers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  :  Home  Economics  Conference ; 
New’  Jersey  Swine  Growers;  Veterin¬ 
arians’  Conference ;  Country  Church  Con¬ 
ference. 

A  larger  percentage  of  farmers  use 
automobiles  and  motor  vehicles  than  any 
other  class  of  the  population,  according 
to  a  survey  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  With  the  farmer  the  automo¬ 
bile  is  becoming  a  necessity  and  is  viewed 
in  the  same  light  as  other  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  In  the  Atlantic  coast  section  it 
wras  found  5S  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in¬ 
terviewed  owned  automobiles.  In  the 
Middlewestern  section  which  covers  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  plains  wTest  of 
Colorado,  75  to  85  per  cent  owned  ma¬ 
chines.  In  Washington  and  Idaho  86 
percent  owned  machines.  The  only  sec¬ 
tion  where  less  than  half  of  the  farmers 
interviewed  owned  automobiles  was  in 
the  dry  farming  wheat  areas. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  7-Feb.  24 — Short  Winter  courses 
in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture,  New  YTork  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  1-12,  1924  —  Virginia  Breeders’ 
and  Fanciers’  Association,  Inc.,  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  show.  Richmond.  Va.  Sec¬ 
retary.  .T.  I).  Halliban,  2914  East  Broad 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Jan  4— Maple  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association.  State-wide  meeting,  Court 
House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  8-11 — Vermont  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.  Tw7enty-seventh  annual 
exhibition.  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P.  Greene, 
secretary.  St.  Albans.  Vt. 

Jan.  S-12 — Morristown  Poultry  Show, 
Armory,  Morristown,  N-  J.  Secretary, 
Frank  E.  Frambes,  Greystone  Park, 
N.  J. 

Jan.  S-12 — Mohawk  Valley  Poultry 
Club,  annual  poultry  show.  Red  Men’s 
Hall.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  A. 
A.  Van  Wie,  14  Van  Zandt  St.,  Schenec¬ 
tady.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  9-11 — Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers’ 
Association,  thirty-second  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jan.  15-16 — New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-iS— New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Societv,  annual  meeting.  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-18  —  Trenton  Winter  Poultry 
Show,  Mercer  County  Poultry  Show, 
State  Armory.  Trenton.  Le  Roy  Sked, 
secretary.  Pennington.  N.  ,T. 

Jan.  15-18  —  Agricultural  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton.  N.  J. 

Jan.  22-26 — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  23-27  —  Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden.  New  York. 

Feb.  4-6  —  Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society.  Winter  meeting,  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  7 — Maple  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  20-22  —  Eastern  meeting  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y.  Roy  P.  McPherson,  sec¬ 
retary,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
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Leaf  Blight  of  Celery 

Can  celery  leaf-blight  disease  be  tranS' 
mitted  by  means  of  celery  seed?  My 
celery  crop  of  many  thousand  plants  was 
almost  a  complete  failure  this  year,  al¬ 
though  I  sowed  the  seed  far  from  any 
place  where  celery  had  ever  been  grown. 
No  celery  disease  infected  manure  was 
used  in  the  seed  or  the  transplant  bed. 
I  sold  several  thousand  plants,  all  a 
failure,  and  I  am  wondering  how  many 
customers  will  come  back  next  season. 
During  the  past  10  years  I  have  bad  good 
success  with  celery,  and  locally  receive 
much  high  praise  for  it.  I  was  too  busy 
this  past  season  to  spray  the  plants  in 
the  seed  and  transplant  beds.  r.  E.  E. 

Pulaski,  Va. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich.,  for 
Special  Bulletin  77  on  celery  blight,  you 
will  receive  a  full  discussion  of  this  di¬ 
sease.  The  work  in  Michigan  shows  that 
the  disease  can  be  carried  on  the  seed, 
so  that  the  seed  should  be  soaked  for 
half  an  hour  in  warm  water  and  then 
for  half  an  hour  in  corrosive  sublimate, 
one  part  to  1.000  of  water.  Wet  condi¬ 
tions  favor  the  disease.  Later  treatment 
consists  in  spraying  the  plants  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  two  or  three  weeks  with  4-4-50 
Bordeaux  mixture.  H.  B.  T. 


Burpee’s 

Annual 

The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog 

PLANTERS  in  all  parts  of  Amer¬ 
ica  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
realize  that  it  pays  to  sow  good 
seeds.  Burpee  Quality  Seeds  are  the 
standard  by  which  others  are  judged. 

"’"It  is  well  known  that  the  house  of 
Burpee  has  introduced  more  distinct 
new  vegetables  and  flowers  that  are 
now  in  general  cultivation  than  have 
any  three  other  American  Seed 
Houses  combined. 

New  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

For  1924  we  are  offering  some  of 
thefinest  new  varieties  that  have  been 
introduced  in  recent  years.  Amongst 
the  Burpee  Novelties  is  our  wonder¬ 
ful  new  Sweet  Pea— The  President 
Harding,  named  by  special  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  our  new  catalog  we  are  also  in¬ 
troducing  the  Philadelphia  Bush 
Lima  which  is  the  earliest  and  most 
prolific  of  all  Lima  Beans,  and  two 
new  Sweet  Corns,  Delicious  and 
Sunnybrook,  which  are  a  new  devel¬ 
opment  out  of  our  famous  Golden 
Bantam.  New  Ciant  Snapdragons, 
new  Zinnias,  new  Dahlias,  new 
Gladioli,  and  a  new  Self-Pruning 
Tomato  are  some  of  the  new  crea¬ 
tions  w hich  are  offered  this  year  exclu¬ 
sively  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Company. 

Burpee's  Annual  is  our  Catalog 

It  is  the  catalog  that  tells  the  plain 
truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  That  Grow. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  to 
you  free.  Write  today. 


The  Christmas  Rose 

I  saw  on  page  14G8  an  item  on  frost¬ 
proof  garden  or  flowers.  The  Gaillardia 
and  Calendula  are  strange  flowers  to  me, 
but  must  be  nice.  I  have  one  that  can 
beat  them  all;  blooms  from  early  October 
to  first  of  March,  provided  the  flowers  are 
cut.  Any  time  during  the  Winter  you 
may  dig  them  out  of  the  snow  banks.  We 
call  them  Winter  rose  or  Christmas  rose; 
proper  name  unknown  to  us.  I  will  send 
you  under  separate  cover,  some  new  flow¬ 
ers,  just  opened,  and  others  which  turn 
green  if  not  cut,  and  some  leaves.  Maybe 
you  can  tell  me  the  name  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  flower,  which  everybody  should  have 
in  their  gardens.  They  never  die.  E.  h. 
Girard,  Pa. 

II.  N.-Y. — This  flower  is,  of  course,  the 
Christmas  rose  or  hellebore,  Helleborus 
niger.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has 
long  been  cultivated  ;  there  are  a  number 
of  fine  garden  varieties.  The  large  wax¬ 
en  anemone-like  flowers  and  stout  leath¬ 
ery  foliage  are  very  striking,  and  their 
blooming  season,  from  October  to  March, 
or  a  little  earlier  with  some  varieties, 
makes  them  a  unique  garden  feature. 
They  will  grow  in  any  garden  soil,  but 
prefer  a  mixture  of  rich  loam  and  coarse 
sand  ,with  a  top-dressing  of  old  manure. 
A  partly  shaded  situation,  with  moist, 
but  well-drained  soil,  is  desirable. 


Bog  Plants  Around  Fountain 

We  have  a  pond  about  15  ft.  wide,  with 
a  fountain  in  center.  Around  pond  is  a 
o-ft.  wide  border  where  I  would  like  to 
plant  some  hardy  perennials  or  shrubs,  or 
both  combined.  Outside  of  pond  is  a 
cement  wall,  but  not  watertight,  and  the 
soil  in  border  gets  very  wet  at  times. 
Also  when  the  wind  blows  the  water  from 
the  fountain  spreads  over  the  border 
where  I  intend  planting.  With  these  con¬ 
ditions  in  view,  will  you  suggest  what  to 
plant  for  best  results,  and  to  have  blooms 
the  longest  time  possible  through  the  sea- 
son  ?  x.  E. 

The  condition  described  calls  for  bog 
plants,  and  some  worthy  native  varieties 
may  be  found  in  the  swamps.  Among 
suitable  shrubs  are  the  rhodora,  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Canadense,  with  purple  flowers 
before  the  leaves  in  April  and  May  ;  sheep 
laurel,  Kalmia  angustifolia,  purplish  pink 
flowers  in  Summer,  and  Labrador  tea 
(Ledum),  with  white  flowers.  Suitable 
hardy  perennials  are  sweet  flag,  Acorus 
Calamus ;  Calla  palustris,  a  showy  arum*; 
the  swamp  pink,  Helonias  bullata,  flow¬ 
ering  in  April  and  May ;  the  golden-club, 
Orontium  aquaticum,  very  early  Spring; 
meadow  beauty,  Rhexia  Virginica.  Dur¬ 
ing  Summer  the  Egyptian  papyrus  (Cy- 
perus  papyrus)  is  charming  in  such  a 
place,  and  will  flourish  wonderfully  ;  also 
the  spotted  calla  (Richardia).  It  would 
be  a  fine  place  to  grow  Irises  in  great  va¬ 
riety.  The  globe  flower  (Trollius)  Lo¬ 
belia  cardinalis,  and  many  varieties  of 
loosestrife  (especially  Lysimachia  cleth- 
roides)  would  do  well.  There  are  some 
attractive  native  orchids  that  grow  well 
in  swampy  places,  also  swamp  lilies  and 
wild  arrow-head. 


Spraying  for  the  Apple  Maggot 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  what  spraying  to 
do  to  benefit  this  apple?  2.  Also,  when 
to  spray  for  railroad  worm  and  the  worm 
in  quinces?  h.  B. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

1.  We  should  say.  from  the  appearance 
of  the  specimen  of  fruit  that  was  received, 
that  almost  any  spraying  would  have  ben¬ 
efited  it.  The  principal  trouble  was  a 
severe  infestation  of  railroad  worm,  or 
apple  maggot,  shown  by  the  numerous 
brown  burrows  in  the  flesh  of  the  fruit. 
Recomn  ndation  for  control  consists  in 
spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead.  4  lbs.  to 
100  gals,  of  water,  about  the  first  week 
in  July.  Ordinarily  clean  cultivation  and 
.systematic  spraying  for  the  codling  moth 
will  hold  this  insect  in  check.  2.  Very 
likely  the  worm  referred  to  is  the  codling 
moth,  controlled  by  spraying  with  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead,  2  lbs.  to  50  gals.,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  apple,  just  after  the  petals 
have  fallen,  and  three  weeks  later  and 
about  the  last  week  in  July.  n.  b.  t* 
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Write 
Today  for 
this  Book, 

It's 

FREE 

It  is  one  of 
the  most  authori¬ 
tative  books  in  America' 
on  seed  selection,  crop  planning  and  cul¬ 
ture,  soil  preparation  and  similar  sub¬ 
jects  affecting  farm  profits.  It  tells  you 
what  varieties  are  best  adapted  to  your 
climate  and  soil — how  to  select  the  best 
seed — and  it  quotes  money-savin#,  direct-from- 
grower-prices  on  Isbell’s  pure-bred  seeds. 

^  Make  Your  Garden 
Pay  You  Better 

Isbell’s  Seeds  will  do  it. 
45  years  of  experiment¬ 
ing  and  proving,  selection 
and  development  of  the  hardi¬ 
est,  best  yielding  strains — 
building  resistance  to  severe  weather  con¬ 
ditions — have  made  these  seeds  the 
thoroughbreds  of  the  seed  world,  able  to 
give  you  the  utmost  in  return  from  your 
garden.  Every  ounce  of  Isbell’s  seed  is  tested  — 
you  know  that  it  is  all  Michigan-grown,  hardy 
and  of  high  germination. 

Mail  the  Coupon 

It  will  bring  the  1924  Seed  Annual, 
brim-full  of  information.  It  can  add  | 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  your  income. 

FREE  Catalog  Coupon 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

149  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich.  (52) 

Gentlemen:  — 

Without  obligation,  send  me  your  1924  Seed 
Annual,  quoting  direct-from-grower  prices. 
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Lowest 
Prices  Direct 
FromGrower 


him 
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Colored 
Catalog 

Shows  fruit  trees, 
email  fruits,  shrubs, 
evergreens  —  of  oil 
varieties— In  actual 

G colors,  1  an  da  o  an 
etches  and  col* 

0  \L°  P  a  for 

autl  z  y  In#  your 

Frpperty.  A  bo  ’ 
ull  of  nursery 
Stock  bargains 
from  grower 
direct  to  you 
at  big  sav  ii 


mMm 


More  real  dollar  value, 
mors  quality  than  you 
ever  bought  before.  Now 
is  the  time  to  do  that 
planting  of  email  fruit, 
shrubs,  fruit  trees,  to 
improve  that  city. town 
©r  country  lot.  Finest 
varieties,  highest  quality, 
lowest  prices  in  years. 

EVERQRE3N6 
At  Lowest  Prices 

For  ornamental  planting- 
cost  very  little— show  up  big. 
A  few  of  them  add  consider¬ 
able  beauty  to  homo  grounds 
--increase  value  of  property 
hundreds  of  dollars.  All  veurf- 
eties--all  sizes. 

Also  all  varieties  of  ever¬ 
greens  for  windbreaks  to 
shelter  farm  homes  and 
crease  farm  value.  Prices 
from  $2.60  per  100  up— de¬ 
pending  upon  u i 2  o 


^^^_and  variety. 

FREE  a* 

„  Choice  of  3  varieties”*?; 

,gr®LConcordlfrapeaf¥2for,|f; 

8  Spirea  Von  Houtei  (Bridal  Wreath)  for 
?L:Sn,owbo£r/’  W-x  k for*1.  Indian  Cur- 
,  Hardy  Rosea,  choice 
7  varieties  for  $1  Gladioia  bulbs,  20  for 
$1.  4  assorted  Phlox  for  $1.  25  Aspara- 
gus  for  $1  Many  other  bargains  in  catalog 

Wonderful  Raspberry  FREE 

TO  CUSTOMERS.  -  — 

Biggest  Raspberry 
grown,  only  a  few 
of  these  p  1  a  nt  s 
available.  Given 
free  to  all  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write 
today  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  free 
catalog. 

fcAAL  FERRIS 
NURSERY  CO. 

fi20  Bridge  St., 

Hampton,  Iowa 


Buy  TREES  and  PLANTS 
With  a  GUARANTEE 
that  really  means  something 

A  guarantee  on  nursery  stock  is  a 
new  idea — a  safeguard  to  make  sure  of 
what  you  buy.  Woodlawn  Nurseries  are 
not  afraid  to  guarantee  what  they  sell. 

We  grow  our  own  strongly-rooted,  vig¬ 
orous-growing,  heavy-bearing  treesand 
plants  and  honestly  GUARANTEE 
them.  The  guarantee  is  plainly  printed 
on  and  is  a  part  of  every  order  blank. 

Our  nursery  has  been  celebrated  for  half  a 
century  for  Fruit,  Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Bushes,  Perennial  Plants  of 
honest  worth. 

We  are  introducers  and  have  exclusive 
sale  of  the  New  Ohio  Beauty  Apple,  a  splendid 
Winter  Apple,  beautiful  in  appearance,  of  de¬ 
licious  flavor;  a  Bplendid  shipper  and  heavy, 
regular  bearer.  Also  the  Dr.  Worcester  Peach. 
Beautiful,  delicious,  good  shipper  and  keep¬ 
er.  Extra  hardy.  A  most  valuable  commer¬ 
cial  variety. 

We  sell  to  you  direct— no  commission  to 
agents — you  get  the  benefit  in  lower  prices- 
Why  take  chances  when  you  can  get  in- 
sured-stock?  Send  for  complete  illustrated 
catalogue  and  growers  guide,  telling  how 
to  obtain  best  results  and  best  stock  at 
best  prices.  Write  to-day,  it  is  FREE. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
857  Garson  Avenue 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  ^ 

(Mitt , 
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Write  for  1924  Catalog 

This  tig  new  8.  <6  11.  catalog  contains  valuable 
Information  on  planting  and  covers  every  need  of  the 
grower.  For  70  years  Storrs  &  Harrison  seeds  have 
been  the  choice  of  farmers,  gardeners  and  nurserymen. 
1200  fertile  acres  afford  wide  selection.  All  offerings 
are  from  time-proved  strains  that  have  an  unusual 
record  for  fertility  from  Maine  to  California.  S.  &  H. 
fruit  trees  are  also  listed  in  the  catalog,  so  you  will 
find  it  a  very  complete  and  helpful  reference  in  select¬ 
ing  everything  you  may  need  for  Add  and  orchard. 
Drop  a  post  card  for  this  finely  illustrated  catalog 
to-day. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  for  70  Years 
Box  440  Painesville,  Ohio 


More  and  Better 


omc 


Qrown3ru.il 

to  eat  and  preserve. 

Flowers 

to  beautify  the  grounds. 

Our  New  Catalog 

Illustrated  in  natural  colors  from  actual 
specimens,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

The  Rochester  Nurseries 
Service  Dept.  B  Rochester,  N. 

Sixty-seventh  Year 


(..row  Derriea  that  bring  top  prices. 

Our  select  varieties  are  large  in  Bize,*  „ 
firm,  wonderfully  luscious,  big  yield- 
ers.  Healthy,  vigorous,  deep  rooted.  Ideal  __ 
for  all  soils.  CaBh  in  on  our  BO  years  experience 
in  developing  big  pay  strains.  Cooper,  World’s 
biggest  berry.  Champion,  the  ever -bearing 
I  sensation.  Premier,  earliest  of  all.  Splendid  line 
of  Red  and  Black  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Currants,  Dewberries.  Gooseberries.  Orna¬ 
mental  Shrubs.  Gladioli,  Tulip  Bulbs,  Roses. 


PD  A  DEC  Tremendous  stock.  All 
(lalHr  Ev  at  big  savings.  Satis- 
faction  Guaranteed  or  money  back .  . 
Send  for  large  beautiful  FREE  Catalog 
i  in  true  colors.  Tells  how  to  plant, care  for 
I  and  raise  big  crops.  Valuable  book  to  own. 

STEVENSVILLE  NURSERIES, 

Box  12  Stevensville.  Michigan  | 


1  ot-grown  rose  bushes,  on  own  roots,  for 
every  one  anywhere.  Plant  any  time. 

Old  favorites  and  new  and 
rare  sorts,  the  cream  of  the 
world’s  productions.  “Din- 
gee  Hoses’  ’  known  us  the  bent 
for  7.‘5  years.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  anywhere  in  U.$. 
Write  for  a  copy  of 
Our  Guido  to  Itoxe  Culture” 

for  19*24.  It’*  KICK  I']. 
Illustrates  wonderful  “Dingee  Itoses”  in 
natural  colors.  It’s  more  than  a  catalog— 
_  it’s  the  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest  and 

treading  ttoae  (, 'rowers  in  America.  A  practical  work  on  rose 
and  Hower  culture  for  the  amateur.  Offers  500  varieties  Rosea 
and  other  plants,  hulba  and  seeds  and  tells  how  to  grow 
them.  Edition  limited.  Established  1860.  70  Greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  C0NARD  CO.,  Box  195,  West  Grove,  Pa' 


CONDOM’S  GIANT  rrtrbft/r  A  1 

EVERBEARING  1  (IMA  1 II I 


QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  aolld 
fruit;  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you 
our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants. 

will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon's 
\  GlantEverbearinf(Tomato|«  f«K  mi  nn 
\  and  our  Big  1924  Garden  ■■■  I J0  ■■■0" 
'  and  Farm  Guide. 1  Bba 

192-Page  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  to 
plant.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 
gk^..^8EN0f0sTAL  TOD^  ( 

CONDON  BROS..  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

Box  1 74  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


Growers  of  highest 
quality  seeds  —  for  70 
years.  Write  for  fret 
handsome  new  Seed 
Annual  and  offers  of  choicest 
collections  at  attractive  prices. 
The  Livingston  Seed  Co, 

_  Chestnut  Street 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


jtkLi 


for  1924 


GARDEN  $ 
FLORAL 


GUIDE 


raxc.  WRITE  TODAV 

75th  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION 

J  KarAde,lers-  vegetable  and  flower 

glowers,  f, i om  America’s  first  catalog  seed 
house.  Lists  best  old  varieties  and  many  new 
vegetaMe.  farm  and  flower  seeds  plants  and 
bulbs,  including  Vick’s  Famous  Asters,  the 
Vahiahlo  8f“(dar(1.-  Handsomely  illustrated, 
vfck  O.fal  QUCtJ0n?.  0,1  i’hint ing  and  care. 

Vick  Quality  Seeds  Grow  the  Best  Crops  the 
Earth  Produces 

/This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free.  A  postcard  is  sufficient. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  39  Stone  St. 
"^Rochester,  N.Y.  The  flower  City 


filariinli-FInra  Beautiful  yellow  and  others. 

OldUIUII-rlOld  E.  N.  Tilton 


Ashtabula,  Ohio 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  SEED  POTATOES 

Green  Mountain-McOain  strain,  Dominion  Govt 
field  inspection  showed  practically  no  disease.  At- 
tractive  price  on  car  lots.  Buy  from  growers  direct. 

M.  A.  SCO VIL  Gagetown,  New  Brunswick,  Canada 
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From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 


HARRIS’  SEEDS  are  sold  direct  to  market  growers  or 
private  gardeners  and  farmers  at  wholesale  prices.  They 
are  not  sold  to  other  dealers. 

Quality  first — No  expense,  time,  or  pains  is  spared  to  make 
Harris’  seeds  the  standard  for  quality.  They  must  not  only 
grow,  but  they  must  produce  the  right  variety  and  of  the 
highest  type.  To  get  seeds  of  this  class  requires  the  most 
intensive  selecting  and  breeding  methods. 

The  most  successful  market  gardeners  use  Harris’  seeds 
because  they  know  they  can  depend  upon  them  to  produce 
vegetables  or  fruits  of  the  quality  their  trade  requires. 


H  ere  are  a  few  of  the 
good  things — Send  for  free 
catalog  and  see  the  rest 


Golden  Acre  Cabbage  ^onedae;fiu‘ 

variety,  earlier  than  Jersey  Wakefield  and  has 
round  solid  heads  larger  than  that  variety. 

Every  plant  makes  a  good  head  and  they  are 
just  alike.  Undoubtedly  the  best  variety  for 
the  early  crop. 

King  of  Denmark  Spinach  fnadmj*d_ 

troduced  by  us  a  few  years  ago.  This  spinach  has  proved  far  superior  to  other 
kinds.  It  matures  as  soon  as  other  varieiies,  but  remains  in  good  condition  two 
weeks  after  the  others  have  gone  to  seed. 


Harris’  Earliest  Pepper  ™e, 

pepper  grown.  With  this  variety  anyone  can  have 
plants  of  peppers  in  the  garden. 

Harris'  New  Early  Giant  Pepper  £ 

large ,  early  pepper,  remarkably  prolific. 

Whipple's  New  Yellow  Sweet  Corn 

Earlier  than  Golden  Bantam  and  much  larger.  A 
money-maker  for  the  market  grower. 

Whipple's  Early  Sweet  Corn  ’^eli 

early  variety.  Looks  like  Evergreen  and  matures  three  weeks  earlier. 


P/i-rcnin  Grown  from  transplanted  and  selected  roots. 
riUTrio  Ifiouei  T  Ulollip  Perfectly  smooth  and  of  uniform  shape.  A 

very  superior  strain. 


Harris’ Pedigree  Tomatoes  u„T 


very  carefully  bred  strains  of 
Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  etc., 


that  produce  perfectly  smooth,  well-colored  fruit.  These  strains  are  used  by  the 
best  market  gardeners  and  larger  canners,  because  they  find  them  the  best. 


Harris'  Pedigree  Potatoes 


Raised  from  seed  selected  from  the  best 
yielding  hills,  and  carefully  inspected 
and  field  freed  from  all  diseased  plants 
— A  step  beyond  “Certified  seed.” 

Washington  Asparagus 

Rants  We  are  IarSe  growers  °f  both 

l\UULo  roots  and  seed  0f  the  New 
Washington  strains,  which  are  larger 
than  other  kinds  and  disease  resistant. 

Superior  Farm  Seeds 

We  have  long  made  a  specialty  of 
raising  high-grade  farm  seeds,  and 
can  offer  superior  varieties  of  Barley, 
Buckwheat,  Oats,  Corn,  etc. 


Our  Northern  grown  corn  is  much  earlier,  and  therefore,  much  safer  to 
plant  in  the  North  than  corn  raised  further  South  or  in  the  West. 


ADC  A!  TCCT  Harris’  seeds  are  tested  to  find  out  how  many  will  grow 
I  LJ  1  and  t[je  resuit  fs  marked  on  the  label  of  each  lot  we  sell. 
When  the  purchaser  gets  the  seeds  he  can  tell  just  how  thick  to  sow  each  kind. 

Many  seedsmen  advertise  “tested  seeds”  but  do  not  tell  what  the  test  showed. 
Three-quarters  of  the  seeds  may  be  dead  and  only  one-quarter  germinates,  but 
the  seeds  would  be  “tested.”  What  you  want  to  know  is,  what  the  test  showed. 
Harris’  are  the  only  seeds  sold  with  the  test  marked  on  the  label,  except  field 
seeds  which  the  law  requires  to  be  so  marked. 


Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct 

Whether  you  have  a  small  garden  or  a  large  farm,  you  should  have  the  Harris 
Seed  Catalogue.  Our  prices  are  much  lower  than  charged  by  city  seedsmen,  and 
there  are  other  advantages  in  buying  direct  from  the  farm.  Ask  for  catalogue, 
and  if  you  raise  vegetables  for  market,  please  mention  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.F.D.  11,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

A  view  at  Moreton  Farm  where  Harris’  seeds  are  raised 


Jf 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Apple  Pomace  and  Lime  on  Potatoes 

About  two  months  ago  I  read  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  apple  pom¬ 
ace  being  as  good  as  stable  manure  when 
agricultural  lime  is  added  to  it.  I  have 
ar.  acre  of  land  which  is  run  down,  and 
would  like  to  plant  it  in  early  potatoes 
in  the  Spring.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
spread  20  tons  of  apple  pomace  on  it, 
which  would  cost  me  about  50  cents  a 
ton  to  haul  and  spread  it,  and  how  much 
lime  would  I  have  to  use  to  each  ton  of 
pomace?  J.  F. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

We  shall  have  to  turn  this  over  to  our 
readers  for  experience.  We  have  used 
some  apple  pomace  on  grass  and  in  an 
apple  orchard.  It  gave  fair  results  when 
lime  was  used  with  it,  but  we  should  not 
care  to  use  it  alone  on  average  soil.  The 
plan  of  using  it  in  potatoes  with  lime 
is  out  of  our  experience,  and  we  must 
call  for  help  in  such  a  matter.  By  an¬ 
alysis  the  pomace  contains  in  each  ton, 
about  5  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  1  lb.  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  3  lbs.  of  potash,  or  about 
half  the  value  of  ordinary  manure. 

Controlling  Pear  Psylla 

This  year  the  pear  psylla  appeared  in 
such  force  as  to  turn  my  trees  black,  and 
the  fruit  was  so  dirty  that  much  of  it  had 
to  be  wiped  over  with  a  damp  cloth  be¬ 
fore  marketing.  The  Seckels  were  so 


largely  upon  how  successful  previous  con¬ 
trol  measures  have  been.  If  the  insect 
is  abundant,  repeated  spraying  with  nic¬ 
otine  sulphate,  dusting  with  nicotine 
dust,  or  spraying  with  30  lbs.  of  lime,  2 
lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  and  one  pint  of 
nicotine  sulphate  in  100  gallons  of  water 
will  be  helpful.  This  is  a  heavy  schedule, 
but  the  pear  psylla  needs  it  if  any  pest 
does.  h.  b.  x. 


Growing  White  Pine  from  Seed 

1.  Will  you  give  a  brief  outline  of  a 
practical  method  of  propagating  white 
pine  from  seed  on  a  small  scale?  When 
and  how  should  seeds  be  gathered,  when 
planted,  soil,  fertilizer,  transplanting, 
etc.  2.  Can  pine  tree  rust  be  controlled? 
If  so,  how?  Describe  symptoms  of  rust. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  w.  w.  B. 

1.  Seejff  may  be  sown  in  the  Autumn, 
about  the  middle  of  September,  soon  after 
being  taken  from  the  cones,  or  they  may 
be  sown  in  early  Spring.  It  is  well  to 
incorporate  a"  little  leaf  mold  with  the 
soil,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  lightly 
and  covered  not  over  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  sift 
sand  over  the  seed  as  a  covering.  It  is 
most  important  that  the  seed  bed  be 
neither  wet  nor  droughty,  and  especially 
that  wet  conditions  do  not  follow  dry  con¬ 
ditions  closely,  as  this  is  apt  to  induce 
“damping  off.”  Accordingly,  the  seed 
bed  should  be  well  drained  and  the  young 
seedlings  should  be  shaded  with  a  lath 
covering. 

2.  The  white  pine  blister  can  be  con- 


Chives  as  an  Ornamental  Plant 


dirty  on  the  majority  of  the  trees  that  I 
let  bushels  of  them  go  to  waste ;  did  not 
attempt  to  pick  any.  I  have  had  no 
trouble  of  this  kind  before,  although  a 
neighbor  a  mile  away  had  it  a  dozen  or 
more  years  ago  as  badly  as  I  have  it  now. 
The  spray  schedules  tell  what  to  use  to 
stop  it,  but  my  neighbor,  before  referred 
to,  was  a  most  careful  and  thorough  or- 
chardist,  and  was  baffled  by  it,  so  I 
would  like  to  know  just  how  to  go  about 
it  to  get  rid  of  it.  To  begin  with,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  prune  exceptionally  hard  and 
scrape  the  trees  thoroughly.  Then  in  the 
early  Spring  I  propose  to  give  them  first 
a  spraying  of  lime-sulphur  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  lime  in  it,  that  will  paint  my 
trees  white.  Probably  you  will  say  O.  K. 
so  far,  but  what  next?  f.  f.  j. 

West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Your  inquiry  characterizes  the  sporadic 
reappearance  of  pear  psylla  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  controlling  it.  Sometimes  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  control  of 
psylla  is  more  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  the  Lord  than  upon  anything  that  we 
poor  mortals  can  do.  In  years  when  the 
infestation  is  light,  we  get  “excellent  con¬ 
trol”  ;  but  in  years  when  it  is  severe,  we 
get  no  appreciable  benefits.  This  last 
Summer  psylla  was  especially  severe. 
And  yet  experimental  evidence  shows 
that  control  can  be  effected  by  religious 
observance  of  several  principles. 

No  one  practice  in  itself  is  enough  to 
hold  the  pest  in  check.  Like  as  not  the 
only  one  omitted  will  be  the  deciding  one 
for  the  season.  Scraping  the  bark  is 
good  insurance,  since  it  destroys  hiber¬ 
nating  quarters.  Spraying  during  the 
Winter  with  lime-sulphur  to  which  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  has  been  added  is  additional 
insurance,  and  is  directed  against  hiber¬ 
nating  adults.  The  most  important  spray 
of  all  is  the  application  of  lime-sulphur, 
1  to  8,  made  when  the  blossom  buds  have 
separated  in  the  cluster.  This  spray 
should  never  be  omitted.  The  regular 
calyx  spray  should  consist  of  30  lbs.  of 
lime,  2  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate,  2J4  lbs. 
of  arsenate  of  lead,  and  one  pint  of  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate,  all  in  100  gallons.  Then, 
perhaps  a  week  after  the  calyx  spray,  at 
a  time  when  the  young  are  mostly 
hatched,  a  spray  of  nicotine  sulphate  will 
do  much  to  cut  down  the  numbers. 

Applications  of  materials  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season  will  depend 


trolled  through  the  eradication  of  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes  growing  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  areas  of  white  pine. 

The  source  of  infection  is  from  these 

plants.  On  individual  trees  it  is  possible 
to  cut  out  the  disease,  but  this  is,  of 

course,  not  feasible  on  a  large  scale. 

Blister  rust  infection  occurs  through  the 
leaves,  the  mycelium  gradually  killing  the 
infected  needles  and  growing  down  into 
the  tree.  The  first  marked  symptoms  of 
the  disease  appear  about  the  second  ir 
third  year  after  infection  in  the  form  of 
orange-yellow  pustules  breaking  through 
the  bark.  h.  b.-t. 


Corncobs  in  Vinegar  Making 

I  have  two  half  barrels  of  last  year’s 
cider  which  does  not  seem  to  get  suffi¬ 
ciently  sour  for  vinegar.  I  have  noted  In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  something  about  using 
corncobs  to  hurry  vinegar.  Can  I  take 
a  half  barrel  of  cobs  and  pour  the  cider 
in  and  leave  stand  in  the  cellar,  and  w  ill 
it  then  turn  to  vinegar?  l.  m.  h. 

Manville,  N.  J. 

The  way  corncobs  are  used  to  hurry 
the  vinegar-making  process  is  to  let  the 
cider  run  or  drip  slowly  through  them, 
so  as  to  expose  it  thoroughly  to  the  air. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  corncobs  them¬ 
selves  that  would  affect  the  cider.  Ex¬ 
posure  to  warm  air  will  develop  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  when  the  cider  is  permitted  to 
trickle  slowly  through  the  corncobs  the 
full  effect  of  the  air  exposure  is  given. 
Small  pieces  of  wood,  or  clean  pebbles, 
or  even  some  kinds  of  sawdust,  would 
give  very  much  the  same  results,  but  the 
thing  to  remember  is  that  it  is  not  the 
corncobs  themselves  which  hasten  the 
vinegar  process,  but  the  warm  air  which 
circulates  through  the  cobs  and  thus  acts 
upon  the  cider.  The  best  way  to  hasten 
the  vinegar  process  is  to  get  a  gallon  or 
two  of  good  old  eider  containing  quite  a 
quantity  of  the  mother,  or  thick  yellow 
matter  found  in  old  vinegar.  This  will 
help  to  start  up  the  vinegar  process. 


'In  every  age  and  in  every  section  of 
the  world,  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  people,  generally  speaking,  can 
be  measured  by  their  success  in  har¬ 
nessing  power  so  that  each  individual 
can  produce  more  with  less  effort.’' 


A  score  of  years  ago  Henry  Ford  recognized 
this. 


And  lest  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
farm  life,  the  life  to  which  he  was  born, 
fall  behind  the  industries  of  the  city,  he 
patiently  tested,  built  and  rebuilt  in  search 
of  a  dependable  farm  power. 

The  farmer  has  been  handicapped — com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  the  things  he  produced  by 
slow  and  laborious  methods  and  to  buy 
clothes,  house  furnishings,  farm  machinery, 
and  other  material  produced  more  econom¬ 
ically  with  the  aid  of  power. 

The  Fordson  has  changed  this.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  bigger  crops,  the  opening  of  new 
sources  of  farm  income  are  possible  now 
with  proper  power  on  the  farm  the  same 
as  in  city  manufacture.  This  is  being 
proved  today  on  thousands  of  Fordson 
farms. 


Tilling  in  a  matter  of  hours  the  same 
acreage  that  formerly  took  days,  increasing 
farm  income  with  work  often  neglected  or 
left  undone,  replacing  work  animals  with 
profit  producing  livestock,  Fordson  farmers 
have  found  life  more  pleasant  and  profitable. 


Ask  any  Ford  Dealer 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Easy  to  slip  off  and  on  —  one  of  the  big  convenient 
features  of  the  “U.  S.  "  Walrus 

In  and  out  of  ’em 

i 

a  dozen  times  a  day 

Slide  ’em  right  over  your  leather  shoes — 
snap  the  buckles  shut  —  and  you’re  ready 
for  the  stickiest  muck  and  mire  the  barn¬ 
yard  offers. 


You  can  walk  in  mud  or  icy  slush — these 
big  overshoes  are  as  watertight  as  a  boot. 
And  their  heavy  fleece  lining  keeps  your 
feet  always  warm  and  dry. 

Then  when  you’re  through,  a  douse  of 
water  washes  off  the  caked  dirt  in  a 
flash!  Mud  has  a  hard  job  sticking  to 
that  smooth  rubber  surface. 


The  “£/.  S.”  Walrus  can  be 
washed  clean  instantly.  Its 
surface  is  as  smooth  and  water- 
proof  as  a  boot. 


Trade 


Mark 


Ask  for 

66  -nr  t  , 


Wives  have  a  real  interest  in  the  “U.S” 
Walrus,  too!  No  miry  tracks  on  the 
kitchen  floor — no  dried  mud  around  the 
house!  Just  flip  open  the  buckles — kick 
your  Walrus  off — and  you  walk  in¬ 
side  with  clean,  dry  feet,  no  matter 
what  the  job  outside  has  been! 

Other  “U.S.”  Footwear  —  all 
built  for  long ,  hard  wear 

“U.  S.”  Boots,  built  so  tough  and 
rugged  they’re  famous  wherever 
boots  are  worn — Rubbers  and  Arc¬ 
tics,  all  styles  and  sizes  for  the 
whole  family — “U.  S.”  Bootees,  the 
all-rubber  lace  shoe,  for  spring  and 
fall  use — every  kind  of  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  you  could  possibly  need  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  big  “U.  S.”  line. 

Every  single  one  is  backed  by  75 
years  of  skilled  experience.  It  will 
pay  you  to  look  for  the  “U.  S.” 
trademark  —  the  honor  mark  of  the 
largest  rubber  organization  in  the 
world. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


U.  S.  W&lms 


Non-taxable  Bonds 

Someone  has  been  sending  me  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y..  and  I  have  noticed  with  much  sat¬ 
isfaction  the  stand  you  have  taken 
against  the  issuance  of  non-taxable 
bonds  by  States,  counties,  and  cities,  and 
the  waste  and  extravagance  caused  there¬ 
by  in  the  (expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  and  especially  the  injurious  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  farmers.  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  November  6 
the  matter  was  put  squarely  to  the  vot¬ 
ers  of  Virginia,  the  issue  being  whether 
lifty  millions  of  bonds  should  be  issued 
by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  be  spent  on 
the  roads,  or  whether  they  should  be 
made  by  annual  taxation,  and  especially 
a  tax  of  three  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline. 
The  voters  by  a  majority  of  45,000  de¬ 
cided  against  bonds,  the  cities  generally 
voting  for  bonds,  and  the  country  against 
them.  I  hope  that  the  action  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  may  be  an  incentive  to  the  other 
States  to  do  likewise.  The  bond  people 
flooded  the  State  with  propaganda,  as  to 
what  Maryland,  North  Carolina  and 
other  States  had  done,  but  it  did  not 
move  Virginia  in  her  determination  never 
again  to  create  a  public  debt. 

Virginia.  s.  b.  whitehead. 


Growth  from  Dormant  Seed 

I  am  interested  in  the  article  on  page 
1256  about  the  hickory  and  other  trees 
growing  on  the  Western  prairies.  About 
35  years  ago  my  brother  and  I  broke  up 
a  piece  of  new  ground  for  corn.  On  one 
corner  of  the  field  was  one-fourth  acre 
where  65  years  before  a  cabin  sheltered  a 
widow  and  daughter.  After  plowing  and 
fitting  for  corn  there  came  up  a  quantity 
of  old-fashioned  flowers,  A  man  who  had 
owned  the  land  for  many  years  said  there 
had  not  been  anything  else  but  sod  there 
for  over  60  years  to  his  knowledge.  On 
this  farm,  which  has  been  tilled  for  132 
years  by  the  same  family,  ragweed  seed 
grew  abundantly,  which  I  have  very  good 
reason  to  believe  was  very  old,  as  I  dug 
up  the  soil  deeply  to  sow  a  special  crop 
later  in  the  Fall,  that  the  seed  (celery) 
might  lie  dormant  all  Winter  and  grow 
when  Spring  warmth  came.  If  seed  will 
stay  dormant  in  the  ground  50  and  100 
years,  why  not  much  longer,  and  then 
grow?  The  same  seed  stored  above 
ground  might  not,  but  the  soil  is  a  pre¬ 
servative.  What  say  you?  Nature  has 
a  wonderful  way  of  holding  and  retarding 
growth  until  such  time  as  it  will  amount 
to  something.  F.  M.  P. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Relief  for  the  Sleepless 

What  is  more  distressing  than  lying 
awake  at  night  hearing  the  hours  and 
half  hours  struck  by  the  old  clock  on  the 
stairs,  as  the  darkness  slowly  advances 
into  daylight?  Sleeplessness  may  be 
caused  by  a  number  of  different  things. 
If  there 'is  severe  pain,  organic  irregu¬ 
larity  or  other  illness  causing  this  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  wisest  to  consult  a  compe¬ 
tent  physician.  The  consequences  re¬ 
sulting  from  want  of  sufficient  sleep  are 
often  very  sex-ious,  and  certainly  no  one 
can  do  his  best  work  without  the  sleep 
and  rest  which  his  system  requires. 

Quite  frequently  insomnia  is  caused  by 
overwork,  worry,  over-excitement,  ner¬ 
vousness  or  from  being  over-tired.  M  hen 
assured  that  it  is  produced  by  one  of  the 
last-named  causes,  the  trouble  may  often 
be  greatly  relieved  by  following  these  sim¬ 
ple  rules'.  If  they  are  carried  out  persist¬ 
ently  each  day  an  entire  cure  may  be 
hoped  for  in  a'  comparatively  short  time. 

1.  So  far  as  possible,  remove  the  cause. 

2.  Exercise  at  least  one  hour  in  the 
open  air  daily. 

3.  Eat  a  light  but  warm  and  nutritious 
supper  not  later  than  5:30  p.  m. 

4.  At  7  :30  drink  a  full  glass  of  clear, 
cold  water. 

5.  At  9,  or  soon  after,  scald  in  a 
double  boiler  a  pint  of  whole  sweet  milk, 
and  toast  three  or  four  soda  crackers  un¬ 
til  golden  brown.  Prepare  immediately 
for  bed.  .  The  last  thing  before  retiring, 
drink  the  milk  as  hot  as  possible  (the 
hotter  the  better),  and  eat  the  crackers, 
unbuttered.  If  the  taste  of  the  milk  is 
unpleasant,  it  may  be  made  palatable  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  salt  or  nutmeg. 
It  is  unwise  to  add  sugar. 

6.  Be  sure  that  your  window  is.  open 
enough  to  give  ventilation  without 
draughts. 

7.  Get  into  a  warm  bed.  The  cover¬ 
ings  ought  to  be  light,  but  should  give 
sufficient  warmth  so  that  the  sleeper  will 
be  perfectly  comfortable.  Pillows  should 
not  be  too  high.  As  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  anyone  to  sleep  well  if  his  feet  are 
cold,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  some 
kind  of  bed  warmer,  especially  if  the 
night  is  very  cold.  Nothing  is  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  this  purpose  than  the  old- 
fashioned  stone  bottles — such  as  our  an¬ 
cestors  used  for  root  beer.  Many  of  these 
are  still  lying  useless  around  the  cellars 
or  attics  of  our  old  farmhouses.  They 
may  be  heated  and  filled  with  boiling 
water,  corked  and  slipped  into  a  stocking. 
Next  to  these  are  the  stone  “pigs,”  such 
as  are  used  in  hospitals.  A  heated  soap¬ 
stone,  an  electric  heating  pad,  an  alu¬ 
minum  or  rubber  hot  water,  bottle,  are 
all  satisfactory  heating  devices,  to  put 
into  cold  beds,  and  aside  from  inducing 
sleep,  are  conductive  to  good  health. 

8.  Darken  the  room. 


9.  Once  into  bed,  close  the  eyes  com¬ 
fortably  and  relax  systematically  and 
completely,  beginning  with  the  tips  of  the 
toes  and  fingers,  until  all  muscles  are  re¬ 
laxed  and  at  rest.  Sleep  will  usually 
follow. 

Should  this  plan  fail  the  first  trial,  the 
following  night  take  a  warm  tub  bath, 
to  which  a  cup  of  sea  salt  has  been  added, 
immediately  before  drinking  the  scalded 
milk.  Such  a  bath  should  be  followed  by 
a  vigorous  rub  with  a  coarse  towel. 

At  this  point  a  chorus  of  voices  asks, 
“How  many  hours  of  sleep  does  an  adult 
need,  anyway?”  There  is  an  old  jingle 
which  answers  the  query  with  fair  ac¬ 
curacy  : 


“Nature  takes  five, 

Industry  seven, 

Laziness  nine,  and 
Wickedness  eleven.” 

Physicians,  however,  usually  claim 
that  the  housewife  who  is  the  mother  of 
small  children — especially  if  there  is  a 
baby  to  care  for — requires  eight  hours  of 
sound,  unbroken  sleep.  If  her  children 
are  well  and  properly  trained,  th£y  will 
seldom  disturb  her. 

Of  course,  some  individuals  require 
more  sleep  than  others.  Know  how  many 
hours  of  sleep  you  must  have,  and  do 
your  best  to  get  them. 

“If  ye  would  be  hale  and  hearty, 

Ye  must  get  enough  of  sleep.” 

HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


A  Business  Girl’s  Budget 


The  farmer’s  wife  and  daughters  may 
be  interested  in  the  following  budget  for 
business  girls  reprinted  from  the  New 
lrork  Herald : 


How  a  girl  can  live  on  $25  a  week  and 
still  have  fun  has  been  worked  out  by  a 
voluntary  committee  of  50  girls  from  the 
West  Side  Yr.  W.  C.  A.  They  have  de¬ 
vised  an  annual  expense  budget  of  $1,390 
and  have  announced  their  purpose  of 
“sticking  to  it”  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  girl  lives 
at  home  and  gets  her  room  and  board  for 
$10  a  week.  Lunches  are  figured  at  50 
cents,  to  consists  of  soup  and  salad,  and 
recreation  is  figured  at  $1.50  a  week  on 
the  basis  of  25  cents  for  a  movie  and 
$1.10  for  theatre  tickets. 

An  adequate  wardrobe  for  the  business 
girl,  as  outlined  in  the  budget,  consists 
of  one  suit,  two  or  three  washable  blouses, 
one  business  dress,  one  all-year-round 
coat,  and  one  “best  dress,”  preferably  a 
dark  silk  that  can  be  used  for  business 
the  second  year.  The  budget  follows: 


Board  and  room  at  home,  $10  week 


week  .  $500.00 

Lunches  .  150.00 

1  suit  every  2  years  at  $40 _  20.00 

1  coat  every  2  years  at  $55....  27  50 

Waist  .  15.00 

1  wool  dress .  30  00 

Sweater  lasting  2  years,  $6 _  3.00 

1  dress  up  dress .  30  00 

Hats— 2  work  at  $5;  dress  at  $7  24.00 

Wash  dresses  .  16.00 

1.  white  skirt .  6.00 

3  pairs  leather  shoes  every  2 

years  at  $12,  or  3  pairs  at  $6.  18.00 

1  pair  canvas  shoes .  7.50 

Gloves — 1  pair  kid  at  $3;  3  pairs 

cloth  at  $1 ;  1  pair  silk  at  $1.50..  7.50 

5  pairs  silk  stockings  at  $2,  and 

2  pairs  wool  at  $2.50 .  15.00 

Underwear  .  31.40 

1  dozen  handkerchiefs .  2.40 

1  working  apron .  1.00 

1  kimono  every  3  years  at  $6,  50c 

a  year  on  bathrobe .  2.50 

1  purse  .  5.00 

1  umbrella  every  2  years .  2.00 

2  pairs  rubbers .  2.00 

Suit  and  dress  repair .  10.00 

Shoe  repair  .  6.00 

Neckwear  .  3.00 

Miscellaneous  (which  might  in¬ 
clude  fur  or  Spring  coat .  40.00 


SUNDRIES 


Sickness,  dentist,  oculist .  50.00 

Vacation  .  50.00 

Insurance  and  savings .  75.00 

Church  and  charities .  15.00 

Organizations  .  10.00 

Self-improvement  .  10.00 

Carfare  .  30.00 

Incidentals  .  7.20 


$1,300.00 

The  budget  was  made  up  by  members 
of  the  business  and  industrial  girls 
clubs. 

These  expenditures  are  quite  modest 
compared  with  those  of  many  girls  in 
office  positions,  whose  wardrobe  includes 
expensive  fur  coats  and  evening  dresses. 


A  salesmanlike  looking  inspector 
was  surprised  to  find  a  dirty  roller  towel 
in  the  washroom.  Indignantly  he  said  to 
the  landlord :  “Don’t  you  know  that  it 
has  been  against  the  law  for  years  to 
put  up  a  roller  towel  in  this  State?” 
“Sure,  I  know  it,”  replied  the  proprietor,, 
“but  no  ex -post  facto  law  goes  in  Kansas, 
and  that  there  towel  was  put  up  befor& 
the  law  was  passed.” — Topeka  Capital.. 
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Once  more  the  opportunity  is 
yours  to  save  money  on  reli¬ 
able  goods  of  standard  quality. 


This  new  Spring  and 


Summer  Catalogue  is  yours  FREE 


This  book  is  yours  Free.  This  new,  complete  catalogue 
— offering  almost  everything  you  need — is  yours  merely 
for  the  asking. 

And  what  an  opportunity  this  is  for  you!  It  brings  50 
great  stores — a  whole  city  shopping  center — right  to  your 
door.  It  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  save  money  on  every 
purchase.  An  opportunity  to  know  before  you  buy,  the 
lowest  price,  the  right  price  to  pay.  An  opportunity  to 
buy  from  a  house  whose  first  rule  is  that  you  must  be 
pleased  with  every  bargain  or  you  get  your  money  back. 


A  Real  Cash  Saving  this  Season  for  You 


Your  free  copy  of  the  new,  complete  Catalogue  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  you.  We  can  do  no  more  than  make  you  the  offer. 
Don’t  miss  the  saving  and  the  satisfaction  that  may  as 
well  be  yours. 


Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Faro 
and  the  Family 


FOR  WOMEN  *  In  New  York  our  own  Fashion  Experts 
*  **“'*'•  see  every  new  Fashion  creation.  And  we 

have  selected  for  you  the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  New  York 
Styles.  To  every  woman,  the  young  woman  and  the  girl,  we  offer 
the  opportunity  to  be  dressed  in  good  style  and  good  taste — without 
paying  the  usual  “Fashion  Profits.”  The  Woman’s  Section  of  this 
Catalogue  will  be  a  delight  to  you. 


24  Hour  Service 

Most  orders  shipped  within  24  hours. 
Nearly  all  orders  shipped  in  less  than  48 
hours. 

We  have  perfected  our  service  for  you. 
After  much  study  and  testing  new  systems 
and  employing  experts  we  have  perfected  a 
system  that  makes  certain  your  orders  will 
be  shipped  promptly. 


Fifty-one  years’  experience  in  buying  and  manufactur¬ 
ing,  in  choosing  worthy,  serviceable  merchandise  has  gone 
into  this  book — to  insure  the  biggest  possible  saving  and 
the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  for  you  and  your  family. 

Fifty  million  dollars’  worth  of  merchandise  bought  when 
costs  were  lowest,  bought  for  cash,  and  manufactured  just 
for  this  Catalogue.  This  is  the  enormous  cash  buying  power, 
backed  by  long  experience,  that  makes  possible  these  savings 
for  you. 

In  the  East,  in  the  West,  in  the  South,  and  in  Europe, 
our  organization  of  over  100  buyers  search  with  ready  cash 
for  low  prices — for  bargains.  But  we  never  buy  merely 
cheap  goods.  We  never  lose  sight  of  your  satisfaction  with 
what  you  buy. 

Ward  Quality  Means  Reliable  Goods 
Always 

You  will  get  from  Ward’s  only  goods  that  will  stand  in¬ 
spection  and  use.  We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a 
low  price.  We  offer  only  the  kind  of  goods  that  is  best  for 
you  to  buy — the  kind  that  will  hold  your  patronage. 

For  fifty-one  years— Quality  has  come  first  at  Ward’s. 
And  to  you  who  have  never  bought  by  mail,  we  say  that 
we  do  not  believe  any  business  house  exercises  greater  care 
in  expertly  testing  and  proving  its  merchandise  than 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 


FOR  TWIT  HOM1T  •  Beauty  and  Comfort  and  Usefulness 
*  1  1  .  _each  articie  we  seil  for  home  deco¬ 

ration  and  home  furnishing  has  these  merits.  Everything  is  selected  by 
experts.  To  the  woman  interested  in  beautifying  and  modernizing 
her  home,  this  Catalogue  offers  a  treat  indeed.  Everything  practical, 
everything  new,  and  everything  at  a  saving  that  makes  possible  the 
purchase  of  more  new  things  than  you  had  planned. 


FOR  THE  FARM*  For  fifty-one  years  we  have  been 
r  VXIX.  1  niv  F  .  friends  of  the  American  Farmer. 

And  he  has  been  our  friend.  We  are  continuing  our  help  by  working 
harder  than  ever  before  to  make  his  savings  greater  and  to  make  his 
money  go  farther.  Everything  must  be  to  his  complete  satisfaction. 
This  Catalogue  offers  almost  everything  for  the  farm — from  poultry 
and  stock  supplies  to  fencing,  hardware,  and  tillage  tools. 


FOR  MEN  *  Overcoats,  suits,  shoes — everything  for  man’s, 
4  1  1  ’  *  young  man’s  and  boy’s  wear  in  good  style  and 

of  serviceable  quality.  Tires,  auto  accessories,  batteries,  everything 
for  the  automobile.  This  book  shows,  in  fact,  almost  everything  a 
man  wears  or  uses  or  that  is  of  interest  to  a  man,  and  the  prices  offer 
a  saving — always. 

Send  for  the  Catalogue 

We  will  send  you  the  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  the  book — this 
coupon  or  a  post  card  will  do.  Study  this  Catalogue  leisurely  in 
your  own  home.  Learn  for  yourself  the  advantage  of  buying  by 
mail — of  buying  under  our  ironclad  guarantee  that  has  stood  for 
fifty-one  years:  “Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back.” 

_  Write  for  this  Catalogue.  See  for  yourself  the  saving,  the  conve¬ 
nience,  the  satisfaction  that  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  offer  you. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  ®,  tO. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oal  ’and,  Cal. 


Our  records  prove  that  during  the  past 
year  most  of  our  orders  were  shipped  in 
24  hours  —  nearly  all  of  our  orders  within 
48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise,  and 
now  24  hour  service.  True  it  is  indeed 
that  :  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  the 
Oldest  Mail  Order  House 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Dept  64-H 

Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Portland,  Ore., 
Ft.  Worth  Oakland,  Cal. 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  the  house  nearest  you) 
Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Spring  and  Summer  Cata¬ 
logue. 

Name . . . . 

Address . 
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Water  Supply  from  Distant  Spring 

1.  Could  I,  with  a  lift  pump,  secure 
water  at  the  house  from  a  spring  that  is 
about  20  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  house, 
140  paces  away?  The  spring  is  at  the 
foot  of  a  bank  ;  no  way  of  getting  suffi¬ 
cient  fall  for  a  ram.  2.  Could  1  use  a 
centrifugal  pump?  What  horsepower 
motor  would  be  needed  to  run  it?  Elec¬ 
tricity  is  available.  Would  %-in.  pipe 
be  sufficiently  large  for  a  small  family? 
No  stock  to  speak  of,  except  perhaps 
chickens.  Digging  well  is  a  very  costly 
matter  in  this  section,  and  I  would  like 
to  get  water  from  spring  to  house  with 
as  little  expense  as  possible.  F.  N.  N. 

Mitchellville,  Md. 

1.  Your  statement  that  the  spring  is 
“about  20  ft.  below  the  house”  does  not 
permit  giving  a  definite  answer  to  your 
question.  Twenty  feet  is  getting  pretty 
near  the  suction  limit  for  a  pump  placed 
so  far  from  the  source  of  water,  and 
should  the  distance  be  greater  than  you 
expect,  as  is  many  times  the  case  when 
estimating  a  slope,  the  pump  will  fail  to 
work.  However,  if  you  find  by  the  use 
of  a  level  that  the  spring  is  not  more  than 
20  ft.  below  the  place  where  the  pump 
would  be  placed,  you  should  be  able  to 
use  a  suction  pump  in  the  house. 

2.  The  centrifugal  or  rotary  pump 
would  not  be  as  satisfactory -for  a  house 
water  supply  as  one  of  the  reciprocating 
type,  as  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  in¬ 
termittent  service  required  of  a  house 
pump.  As  you  have  electric  current 
available,  and  only  a  limited  quantity  of 
water  is  needed,  I  would  suggest  the  use 
of  one  of  the -automatic  systems  driven 
by  an  electric  motor.  These  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  switch  is  closed  when  the 
pressure  on  the  water  line  is  released  by 
the  opening  of  a  faucet.  This  starts  the 
motor  and  pumps  water  fresh  from  the 
spring  or  well  as  long  as  the  faucet  is 
kept  open.  When  the  faucet  is  closed 
and  pressure  in  the  water  pipe  again  re¬ 
stored,  the  switch  is  again  opened  and 
the  motor  and  pump  stopped.  This  makes 
a  very  satisf actor w  outfit  for  home  use. 
A  %-in.  pipe  would  doubtless  furnish  you 
with  sufficient  water,  but  because  of  the 
distance  from  the  spring  to  the  house  it 
would  be  better  to  use  a  larger  one  to 
reduce  the  resistance  to  flow  to  the  lowest 
point  possible.  The  size  of  the  suction 
pipe  on  the  pump  used  would  guide  you 
in  this.  Because  of  the  distance  it  might 
be  better  to  use  a  pipe  at  least  size 
larger  than  the  suction  coupling  on  the 
pump. 


Keeping  Ice  Without  an  Icehouse 

Can  ice  be  kept  other  than  in  a  special¬ 
ly  built  icehouse?  I  shall  need  about  six 
tons  of  ice  next  Summer,  and  I  have  no 
way  to  store  it.  I  cannot  build  an  ice¬ 
house  this  year.  1  have  a  hole  in  the 
ground  about  14x14,  4  ft.  deep  in  the 
back  and  2  ft.  deep  in  the  front,  with  the 
earth  from  this  hole  thrown  up  around 
the  edge.  I  have  several  dozen  poles  and 
about  three  tons  of  hay.  (Hay  has  been 
spoiled  and  cannot  be  used  for  anything 
but  bedding  or  packing.)  Do  you  think 
I  can  use  this  material  to  keep  ice  over 
the  Winter?  The  hole  is  in  a  grove  of 
trees  on  a  side  hill.  J.  v.  l). 

Copake  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ice  can  be  kept  in  almost  any  kind  of 
a  place,  the  only  condition,  of  course,  be¬ 
ing  the  prevention  of  the  entrance  of 
heat.  Heat  is  carried  to  the  ice  pile  by 
means  of  air  and  water,  as  well  as  by 
the  sun’s  rays,  so  the  storage  should  pre¬ 
vent  to  a  certain  extent  the  entrance  of 
rain  water  from  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
pile,  or  the  passage  of  air  currents  down 
through  it.  Of  the  common  materials, 
dry  planer  shavings  and  sawdust  make 
the  best  packing  for  ice,  as  they  make  a 
porous  covering  which  entraps  much  air, 
an  excellent  non-conductor  of  heat  when 
circulation  is  prevented,  and  at  the  same 
time  this  covering  does  not  permit  the 
passage  of  air  to  the  pile  to  circulate 
through  it.  Marsh  hay,  straw,  evergreen 
branches,  etc.,  can  also  be  used,  but  a 
thicker  covering  is  needed. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  ice  will  keep  any 
better  in  the  hole  that  you  speak  of  than 
it  would  properly  protected  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Prepare  a  level  surface  in  a  shady, 
well-drained  location,  and  lay  down  a 
mat  of  marsh  hay  2  ft.  or  more  thick. 
Sawdust  or  shavings  should  be  used  if  ob¬ 
tainable.  and  need  not  be  laid  so  deep. 
Pile  the  ice  tightly  in  the  form  of  a  cube, 
and  pack  chinks  with  snow  and  water  as 
the  pile  is  made,  so  that  there  are  no  air 
passages  through  the  pile.  With  the 
poles  build  a  pen  around  the  ice  pile,  and 
cover  over  the  top  and  sides  with  the 
hay.  Be  particularly  careful  to  see  that 
the  hay  is  well  packed  at  the  bottom, 
around  the  sides,  to  prevent  an  air  leak 
here.  The  top  should  be  covered  suffi¬ 
ciently  thick  to  cause  the  rain  to  run  off. 
If  a  rough  roof  of  old  boards  can  be  add¬ 
ed,  so  much  the  better.  While  not  very 
convenient  to  get  ice  from,  it  can  be  kept 
in  this  arrangement  very  well,  the  whole 
secret  being  the  use  of  plenty  of  insulat¬ 
ing  material  to  keep  the  heat  out. 


Cement  for  Cellar  Floor 

I  understand  that  lime,  cement,  sand 
and  salt  will  make  a  waterproof  floor  for 
a  cellar.  Can  you  inform  me  of  exact 
proportions  for  mixing  the  above?  Also 
information  about  mixing  concrete  prop¬ 
erly  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  F.  N. 

Cape  May  Court  House,  N.  J. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  formula 
that  you  send  for  a  watertight  mixture, 
but  would  not  recommend  it.  Water- 
tightness  in  concrete  is  secured  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  dense  concrete  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  proportion  of  voids  or  pore  spaces 


in  it.  It  is  through  these  that  the  water 
passes.  The  addition  of  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  cement  when  making  up  the 
concrete  is  one  of  the  best  waterproofing 
materials.  The  Portland  Cement  Asso¬ 
ciation  recommends  for  a  single  course 
cellar  floor  a  4-in.  slab  of  concrete  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  one  bag  of  cement, 

2  cu.  ft.  of  clean,  well-graded  sand,  and 

3  cu.  ft.  of  clean  gravel  which  has  been 
run  over  a  %-in.  mesh  screen  and  the 
sand  removed.  The  sand  and  cement  are 
mixed  thoroughly  dry  until  of  an  even 
gray  color,  showing  no  bands  or  streaks, 
which  denote  uneven  mixing.  The  re¬ 
quired  quantity  of  stone  is  then  added 
and  mixed  with  the  sand  and  cement. 
Finally  the  water  is  added  slowly  in 
known  quantities,  and  the  material  mixed 
with  shovel  or  hoes  until  it  has  a  mud 
pie  consistency  and  will  stand  in  a  mound 
when  piled  up.  but  water ^(11  flush  to  the 
surface  slightly  when  the  mound  is  pat¬ 
ted.  By  measuring  the  quantity  of  water 
needed  to  bring  the  first  batch  to  the  re¬ 
quired  consistency,  following  batches  can 
be  made  the  same.  The  concrete  is  then 


shoveled  into  the  floor  forms  and  worked 
with  a  garden  rake  to  compact  it  and 
make  it  as  dense  as  possible.  The  top  is 
finished  with  a  wood  float  or  trowel.  If 
there  is  likelihood  of  water  rising  above 
the  floor,  the  floor  should  be  sealed  to  the 
side  walls  with  a  tar  joint.  This  can  be 
done  by  using  a  wedge-shaped  strip  of 
wood  as  two  or  more  clapboards,  between 
the  floor  and  the  wall,  and  removing 
them  before  the  concrete  hardens.  The 
space  left  is  then  filled  with  hot  tar  or 
asphalt.  Where  there  is  no  danger  from 
water  a  lighter  floqr  and  one  made  from 
a  leaner  mixture,  one  carrying  less  ce¬ 
ment,  can  be  used. 


Electric  Motor  for  Churn 

I  have  an  eight-gallon  barrel  churn. 
What  size  electric  motor,  using  25-cycle, 
110-volt,  is  required  for  operating  this 
churn?  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  variable 
speed  motor?  This  churn  is  pivoted  in  a 
frame  and  run  by  reciprocal  pump  handle 


connected  to  wanks  on  churn.  How  can 
I  best  connect  motor  to  this  churn?  At 
what  speed  should  the  churn  be  run? 
What  would  a  proper  motor  cost? 

Hulberton.  N.  Y.  butter-maker. 

A  %  to  %  horsepower  motor  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  for  running  your  churn. 
The  churn  can  best  be  operated  by  belting 
from  the  motor  to  a  pulley  placed  on  the 
churn.  It  would  probably  be  necessary 
to  place  a  countershaft  between  the  motor 
and  the  churn  to  reduce  the  speed  suffi¬ 
ciently.  No  doubt  the  motor  will  run 
somewhere  around  2,000  r.p.m.,  while  the 
churn  should  be  run  from  40  to  60  turns 
per  minute.  A  motor  with  a  variable 
speed  is  not  necessary,  as  the  belt  can  be 
arranged  to  slip  when  starting  the  churn. 

A  small  motor  can  be  purchased  for 
about  $20.  There  is,  however,  on  the 
market  a  utility  motor  mounted  on  a 
three-legged  base,  and  carrying  a  back- 
geared  belt  wheel  which  is  designed  for 
just  such  work,  churning,  turning  the 
grindstone,  fanning  mill  or  washing  ma¬ 
chine.  This  outfit  sells  for  about  $35, 
depending  upon  location. 


Governor  for  Ford  Engine 

Is  there  any  way  of  putting  a  throttle 
governor  on  a  Ford  engine?  I  want  to 
use  one  to  saw  wood.  h.  k. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

If  the  governor  is  wanted  for  the  trac¬ 
tor  engine  there  are  a  number  of  them  on 
the  market  that  are  easily  put  in  place 
and  control  the  speed  well.  If  the  gov¬ 
ernor  is  desired  for  the  regular  Ford  en¬ 
gine  I  do  not  know  of  any  on  the  market 
at  the  present  time,  although  inquiry  from 
the  factory  might  bring  one  to  light.  A 
fly  ball  type  of  governor  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  operate  from  the  fan  belt  and 
control  the  speed  by  means  of  a  light  rod 
extending  to  the  throttle  in  the  manifold. 
As  far  as  use  for  wood  sawing  goes,  you 
can  arrange  a  coil  spring  on  the  throttle 
to  close  it,  the  throttle  being  held  open 
by  a  cord  attached  to  a  light  lever,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  throttle  on  the  wheel, 
placed  near  the  operator.  With  this  ar¬ 
rangement  the  engine’s  speed  can  be  con¬ 
trolled,  as  rhe  cord  can  be  run  to  any 
point  most  convenient. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

POTATOES  AND  SWEET  POTATOES  ;  GIVING 
OUT  THE  CROP  REPORT 

While  potatoes  have  been  going  down, 
sweet  potatoes  have  been  going  up.  The 
lightness  of  the  name  means  little  in  the 
market.  At  several  times  in  the  past  half- 
dozen  years  the  sweets  have  been  lower 
than  the  whites  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  season.  Sometimes  they  went  down 
while  the  others  were  going  up.  Just  now 
it  is  the  other  way  around.  Sweets  were 
rather  short ;  only  a  three-quarter  crop 
in  the  four  or  five  States  which  ship  most 
of  the  city  .supply. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  two  classes 
of  potatoes  move  together  in  the  market. 
The  facts  show  that  the  connection  is 
not  close.  There  is  enough  switching  of  the 
demand  from  one  to  the  other  to  influence 
the  market  somewhat,  but  not  enough  to 
control  it.  The  public  will  consume  some 
sweets  even  at  double  the  price  of  the 
others.  It  wants  more  of  them  when  they 
are  cheap,  but  will  not  use  sweets  only, 
at  any  price,  however  low.  Southern 
farmers  are  scoring  well  in  sweet  potatoes, 
their  fifth  great  money  crop.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  adding  to  the  returns  from 
the  profitable  cotton,  tobacco,  ‘sugar  and 
peanut  crops. 

CROP  REPORT  DAY 

Once  a  month,  the  Division  of  Crop 
Estimates  at  Washington  directs  a  short 
but  lively  little  play  called  by  jokers, 
“Giving  Out  the  Dope.”  The  visitor  who 
happens  along  at  the  l'ight  time  may  look 
into  the  large  room  where  things  happen. 
There  a  dozen  or  so  reporters  stand  poised 
ready  to  spring  for  one  of  the  telephones 
hung  along  the  sides  of  the  room.  The 
newspaper  men  are  surrounded  by  a  chalk 
line  which  they  must  not  cross  before 
2:15.  precisely,  when  the  signal  is  given. 
Each  man  is  handed  a  typewritten  copy 
of  the  production  estimate  in  cotton, 
wheat  or  whatever  it  may  be.  “Stand 
back  of  the  line!”  calls  the  assistants. 
“Now,  go !”  snaps  the  man  in  charge. 
Each  reporter  rushes  to  a  phone  and  tries 
to  get  central  office  ahead  of  the  rest, 
“bang !”  goes  the  flashlight  of  some  news 
photographer. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  papers  in  New 
York,  Boston  and  Chicago  have  the  figures 
ready  to  print.  Almost  as  soon  some  of 
the  radio  stations  are  shooting  out  the 
news  to  thousands  of  radio  families  and 
radio-owning  farmers  in  the  back  country. 
There  is  small  chance  these  days  for  deal¬ 
ers  to  get  ahead  of  growers  so  far  as  the 
market  is  based  on  official  crop  reports. 
After  the  last  cotton  report  which  showed 
quite  an  increase  in  production,  the  mar¬ 
kets  declined  sharply,  having  apparently 
been  taken  by  surprise.  Yet,  if  the 
dealers  had  studied  the  official  semi¬ 
monthly  crop  notes  and  the  reports  is¬ 
sued  by  the  various  cotton  States,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  foretell  just  about 
what  the  monthly  report  would  be.  But 
the  dealers  watch  for  these  monthly  esti¬ 
mates.  and  the  idea  of  all  these  precau¬ 
tions  is  to  prevent  some  speculator  getting 
the  news  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
public. 

The  surprise  of  the  final  crop  estimate 
in  December  was  the  shrinkage  in  the 
potato  total  by  over  4.000,000  bushels. 
The  price  went  up  a  little  in  Maine  when 
the  news  came  out,  and  the  general  tone 
of  the  market  became  a  trifle  better.  The 
tremendous  increase  of  existing  boxed 
apples  in  cold  storage  during  the  month 
was  not  very  happy  news  for  the  apple 
trade.  G.  B.  f. 


The  Panama  Canal  Record  states  that 
many  large  shipments  of  fresh  fruit  are 
being  dispatched  from  North  Pacific  Coast 
ports  to  Europe  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  practically  all  vessels  in  this  serv¬ 
ice  equipped  with  refrigerating  installa- 
lations  being  loaded  to  their  capacity. 
What  is  reported  as  the  largest  single 
shipment  of  apples  from  any  Northern 
Pacific  Coast  port  was  carried  by  the 
steamship  Narenta  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company,  which  transited 
the  canal  on  December  19  with  125,000 
boxes  of  apples  laden  at  Portland,  Ore., 
for  discharge  at  British  ports.  The  Na¬ 
renta  carried  a  carge  of  4,854  tons,  in 
which  were  3.732  tons  of  fresh  fruits  and 
640  tons  of  canned  fruits.  The  steamship 
has  25  insulated  cargo  chambers,  with  a 
total  refrigerated  capacity  of  436,000 
cubic  feet. 


The  Story  of  the  Kieffer  Pear 

It  seems  natural  enough  that  in  America,  the  “melting  pot  of  civilizations,” 
there  should  have  been  fused  the  blood  of  two  distinct  species  of  pears  into 
a  hybrid  pear,  the  Kieffer.  The  one,  the  European  pear,  is  familiar  to  all 
as  the  pear  commonly  cultivated  for  dessert  use,  and  which  includes  Bart¬ 
lett,  Seckel,  Clapp  Favorite,  and  a  thousand  more.  The  other  species,  the 
Chinese  Sand  pear,  so-called  from  the  coarse,  gritty  nature  of  its  flesh,  is  of 
Oriental  origin,  arriving  on  these  shores  some  hundred  years  ago.  Whether 
it  first  reached  this  country  by  way  of  Europe,  or  directly  and  in  a  more 
romantic  way  through  seed  found  in  the  returned  trunk  of  a  boy  who  never 
reached  home  alive  from  a  trip  through  the  Orient,  will  never  be  known. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  America  these  two  species  of  pears  are  found  and 
that  about  1855  Peter  Kieffer  of  Roxborough,  Pa.,  planted  seed  from  a 
Chinese  Sand  pear  tree  growing  in  his  yard  and  generally  considered  to  have 
been  pollinated  by  a  Bartlett  tree  nearby,  from  which  the  original  Kieffer 
tree  sprang.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  credited 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  Seckel  pear,  the  quintessence  of  delicacy,  originated 
the  Kieffer  pear,  considered  by  some  as  a  Judas  among  pears. 

Possibly  no  other  pear  has  been  so  loudly  praised  and  yet  so  roundly 
cursed.  For  years  after  its  introduction  there  were  bitter  battles  waged 
over  the  blight-proof  character  of  the  tree  and  the  high  quality  of  the  fruit. 
But  now  that  the  smoke  has  cleared  away  and  the  issue  is  less  befogged  by 
violent  discussion,  the  virtues  and  faults  of  the  Kieffer  can  be  more  intelli¬ 
gently  discussed. 

The  large-sized,  symmetrical,  oval  fruits,  clear  yellow  in  color,  and  often 
blushed  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  are  attractive  to  the  eye,  but  the  coarse, 
granular,  though  juicy,  yellowish-white  flesh  is  so  lacking  in  flavor  that  it  is 
rated  by  the  palate  as  “poor  in  quality.”  For  culinary  use,  however,  Kieffer 
has  virtues  often  forgotten  or  overlooked,  for  when  canned  its  firm,  white 
flesh  is  attractive  and  pleasing.  There  are  rumors  from  time  to  time  of 
Kieffer  pears  shipped  to  other  countries  to  return  in  cans  marked  “Bart¬ 
lett,”  so  that  perhaps  the  very  man  who  decries  the  Kieffer  the  loudest  is 
this  moment  loud  in  his  praise  of  a  canned  Kieffer  under  the  guise  of 
“Bartlett.” 

There  is  no  “blight-proof”  pear.  Kieffer  is  as  blight-resistant  as  any, 
which  amounts  in  some  sections  to  the  same  thing  as  being  blight-proof. 
Nurserymen  delight  in  the  free,  vigorous  growth  of  the  trees,  a  habit  that  it 
does  not  cease  when  in  the  orchard.  It  comes  into  bearing  young,  is  resist¬ 
ant  to  scale,  and  bears  annually  and  abundantly.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  danger  of  overbearing,  or  the  reward  will  be  nothing 
but  small-sized  fruit. 

Because  of  the  vigor  of  the  tree  and  its  tendency  to  overbear,  it  has  come 
to  be  the  system  in  sections  to  stub  the  trees  every  year.  While  this  seems 
to  be  a  necessary  practice  as  the  tree  gets  older,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
tree  will  come  into  bearing  much  earlier  if  it  can  be  left  to  grow  more  to 
itself  the  first  few  years  of  its  life  and  then  be  taken  into  hand  before  it  gets 
beyond  control.  As  for  top-working  the  Kieffer,  generally  speaking  the 
operation  is  a  failure.  Most  success  has  been  with  very  young  trees. 

Possibly  the  chief  virtue  of  the  Kieffer  pear  is  its  adaptability  to  a  wide 
range,  and  especially  to  the  warm,  dry  sections  of  America,  such  as  the 
South  and  the  Middle  West,  where  the  European  pear,  adapted  as  it  is  to 
cool,  moist  regions,  will  not  thrive.  The  nature  of  its  seed  parent  exerts 
itself  in  its  offspring,  and  the  range  of  pear  growing  is  thereby  greatly 
extended. 

In  some  years,  Ivieffers  are  a  glut  on  the  market,  but  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  producer  of  large-sized,  well-matured  fruits  is  neither  worried  nor 
affected  by  low  markets.  Blight  has  taken  a  heavy  toll  from  Eastern  pear 
orchards  in  recent  years,  so  that  the  time  may  be  approaching  when  a  higher 
price  will  prevai-P  generally. '  Yet  it  must  be  affirmed  that  where  the  better 
varieties  can  be  grown  it  is  a  mistake  to  plant  the  Kieffer.  H.  B.  T. 
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Health  Notes 


Purifying  Water 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  on 
how  to  purify  the  water  in  a  large  cistern 
without  drawing  off  the  water?  Several 
weeks  ago  we  found  that  a  rat  had 
drowned  in  the  cistern,  and  although  it 
has  now  been  removed  for  over  a  week 
the  water  still  has  an  odor.  This  water 
we  use  for  all  washing  purposes. 

Holcomb,  N.  Y.  it.  L.  c. 

If  this  rat  had  reached  such  a  stage 
of  decomposition  as  to  become  soluble  in 
the  water  and  impart  an  odor  to  it,  I  am 
afraid  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  purify 
the  contents  of  the  cistern,  but,  if  the 
rat  was  found  and  removed  whole,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  it  is  not  responsible  for 
the  evil  odor.  Any  cistern  water  is  likely 
to  acquire  a  disagreeable  odor  after  stand¬ 
ing  for  some  time  without  additions,  as 
it  will  during  a  long  dry  time.  This  is 
due  to  the  growth  of  vegetable  organisms 
that  thrive  in  stale  water.  Aerating  the 
water  by  splashing  it  into  the  air  will 
help  to  remove  the  odor,  though  a  good 
shower  that  will  add  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fresh  water  will  do  more. 
Only  frequent  showers  will  keep  cistern 
water  fresh,  but  an  odor  that  is  not  too 
offensive  need  not  prohibit  the  use  of 
such  water  for  washing. 


Dampness  in  House 

Why  do  my  windows  and  doors  sweat 
so  much?  The  water  runs  even  on  the 
floor  from  them.  It  is  a  one-story  build¬ 
ing,  and  is  set  on  a  good  foundation  of 
double  stone  wall.  The  frame  is  built  of 
studding  2x4  ;  on  the  inside  it  is  plastered 
and  lathed  ;  outside  is  sheathed  with  inch 
boards  and  then  heavy  building  paper  be¬ 
tween  the  siding.  It  is  just  a  new  build¬ 
ing  and  stands  on  dry  ground.  I  do  not 
know  whether  open  stoves  could  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  or  not.  There  is 
another  house  near  here,  built  about  two 
years  ago.  which  does  the  same  thing. 
What  could  I  do  to  overcome  this?  The 
house  has  a  double  floor  with  paper  be¬ 
tween,  same  as  the  putside  wall. 

Mt.  Jewett,  Pa.  H.  w.  s. 

The  trouble  is  caused  by  moist  and 
warm  inside  air  coming  in  contact  with 
the  colder  outside  walls.  It  is  probable 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  this  mois¬ 
ture  is  coming  fiom  the  plastered  walls, 
as  you  mention  that  your  house  has  been 
newly  built.  Heated  air  has  a  greater 
capacity  for  carrying  or  absorbing  mois¬ 
ture  than  does  cold  air.  consequently 
when  the  inside  air  comes  in  contact  with 
the  doors  and  windows  that  are  cooled  by 
the  outside  air,  it  is  cooled  and  the 
moisture  condensed  on  the  cold  surface 
in  just  the  same  w.av  that  a  pitcher  of 
cold  water  “sweats”  in  the  Summer,  or 
dew  is  formed  on  a  Summer  night.  Ven¬ 
tilation  will  relieve  the  condition  by  car¬ 
rying  the  moisture-laden  air  out  before 
it  has  a  chance  to  cool.  The  use  of  well- 
fitted  storm  doors  and  windows  will  also 
help  to  prevent  it  by  keeping  the  inside 
surfaces  of  the  doors  and  windows  more 
nearly  at  room  temperature. 


Improving  a  Cesspool 

I  have  two  cesspools,  one  8  ft.  diame¬ 
ter,  16  ft.  deep,  which  overflows  into  a 
second  pit  4  ft.  diameter,  19  ft.  deep,  and 
both  remain  full.  In  the  bottom  of_  sec¬ 
ond  one  I  had  a  4-in.  hole  drilled  25  ft., 
and  dynamite  cartridge  exploded  at  bot¬ 
tom  of  drill  hole,  but  without  improve¬ 
ment.  Soil  seems  a  mica  sand  and  clay. 
< 'an  you  suggest  a  workable  plan  for 
carrying  off  overflow  from  these  two  cess¬ 
pools?  -  c.  B.  B. 

Media,  Pa. 

A  cesspool  is  not  a  suitable  means  of 
disposal  of  house  sewage  when  it  must 
be  dug  in  a  clay  soil.  It  then  becomes 
a  cistern.  The  effort  to  secure  drainage 
by  penetrating  an  impervious  layer  of 
clay  and  rock  to  reach  a  stratum  of 
open  soil  beneath  is  not  likely  to  prove 
successful.  If  a  hole  is  driled  to  a  point 
below  the  level  of  the  natural  water  table, 
it  will  simply  permit  the  rise  of  water 
in  that  hole  to  the  water  table’s  level,  and 
may  convert  what  was  before  a  depression 
in  the  ground  into  a  pond. 

You  may  be  able  to  convert  these  cis¬ 
terns  into  a  septic  tank.  To  do  this,  al¬ 
low  one  to  overflow  into  the  other,  as  it 
seems  already  to  be  doing,  and  carry  the 
overflow  from  the  other  into  a  line  of 
drain  tiles,  perhaps  50  to  100  feet  long, 
laid  from  8  to  10  in.  below  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  with  a  very  slight  grade. 
The  end  of  this  line  entering  the  cesspool 
should  be  carried  down  a  foot  or  two 
by  means  of  an  elbow,  thus  permitting  an 
undisturbed  stratum  of  liquid  above  it. 
Over  this  undisturbed  surface  there  will 
gather  a  heavy  scum,  which  will  seal  it 
and  afford  a  home  for  certain  bacteria 
which  destroy  the  solid  content  of  the 
cesspools.  The  cesspools  should  be  tightly 
covered  and  not  venilated.  The  line  of 
tiles  should  be  of  such  grade  that  the 
liquids  entering  will  slowly  seep  away 
through  the  open  joints,  not  rush  at  once 
to  the  lower  end.  In  time  sludge  may 
accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 


reservoir  and  require  removal,  but  prob¬ 
ably  not  in  your  lifetime.  M.  B.  u. 


Cleaning  Cistern 

IIow  can  I  clean  a  cistern  which  is  un¬ 
der  kitchen?  Cement  tank  about  5  ft.  in 
diameter  catches  water  from  roof ;  has 
about  18  in.  of  water.  Cistern  has  not 
been  used  in  some  time.  I  find  water 
foul  and  a  dead  rat  or  kitten  in  same, 
which  evidently  crowded  in  the  overflow' 
pipe.  Could  this  cistern  be  made  clean 
and  pure  after  condition  I  find  it  in? 

New  Jersey.  p. 

I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  cleansing  a 
cement  cistern  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
pumping  what  water  it  contains  out  and 
washing  down  the  walls  with  clean  water 
and  a  scrub  broom.  Any  cistern  will,  in 
time,  accumulate  a  certain  amount  of 
sludge,  settling  out  of  the  rainwater  that 
it  holds.  If  accessible,  as  all  cisterns 
should  be,  a  cistern  should  be  given  a 
thorough  cleaning  at  intervals,  using,  as 
suggested,  a  scrub  broom  or  brush  and 
plenty  of  clean  water.  If  this  cistern  is 
under  a  floor,  where  it  cannot  be  got  at, 
pumped  out  for  a  more  thorough  cleaning, 
should  make  the  water  usable  again, 
though  any  carcass  in  a  cistern  would 
necessarily  pollute  the  water,  until  it  had 
either  been  removed  bodily  or  permitted 
to  decay  and  be  pumped  out  in  solution. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  Barrel  Smokehouse 

Many  farmers  who  only  cure  pork  in 
a  small  way  do  not  have  a  regular  smoke¬ 
house,  and  must  therefore  use  some  ap¬ 
pliance  to  take  its  place.  There  are 
some  excellent  portable  smokehouses 
made  commercially,  which  can  be  used  as 
a  meat  safe  after  smoking  is  over,  and 
their  freedom  from  fire  risk  is  a  very 
valuable  feature^  The  accompanying 
picture  of  a  safe  and  convenient  barrel 


smoker  is  reproduced  from  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  11S6.  “Pork  on  the  Farm,” 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  As  will  be  seen,  a  fire 
pit  is  constructed  in  the  side  of  a  bank, 
with  a  pipe  running  up  to  an  orifice,  over 
which  a  barrel  is  placed.  The  meat  is 
hung  in  the  barrel,  which  has  a  close  lid 
perforated  with  holes  through  which  the 
smoke  may  escape,  and  which  also  carries 
off  the  warm  air  and  thus  prevents  over¬ 
heating  the  meat.  This  outside  fire  pit 
prevents  any  risk  of  the  smoker  catching 
fire.  The  smoke  pipe  should  be  buried 
to  avoid  breakage ;  either  tile  or  metal 
piping  may  be  used.  If  a  small  per¬ 
manent  building  is  used,  it  is  always 
safer  to  make  this  arrangement,  and  pipe 
the  smoke  into  the  house.  The  bulletin 
quoted  states  that  a  smokehouse  6x8  ft., 
14  ft.  high,  will  give  best  results  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  use.  Ventilation  should  be 
provided  to  carry  off  the  warm  air  and 
prevent  overheating  the  meat.  Small 
openings  under  the  eaves,  or  a  chimney 
in  the  roof,  will  control  ventilation.  If 
a  fire  pit  cannot  be  made  outside  the 
house  it  should  be  built  on  the  floor  and 
a  metal  sheet  constructed  to  shield  the 
meat.  If  the  meat  is  hung  6  or  7  ft. 
above  the  fire  the  shield  will  not  be  need¬ 
ed,  as  at  that  height  the  meat  will  get 
the  benefit  of  the  thick  smoke,  and  still 
hang  beyond  reach  of  the  flame. 

The  best  fuel  for  smoking  is  green 
hickory  or  maple.  Hardwood  is  better 
than  soft  wood.  Resinous  woods  should 
never  be  used,  as  they  impart  an  objec¬ 
tionable  flavor.  Corncobs  may  be  used, 
but  they  deposit  carbon  on  the  meat, 
giving  it  a  dirty  appearance. 


Analysis  of  Green  Cut  Bone 

What  is  the  analysis  of  ground  green 
bone?  How  is  it  fed  to  pullets,  and  how 
much  to  feed  of  it  to  100  birds?  e.  m. 

Durham,  Conn. 

The  analysis  of  ordinary  green  cut 
bone  is  very  variable,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  uncertain  quantity  of 
meat  adhering  to  the  bones  ordinarily 
used.  One  published  analysis  is  digestible 
crude  protein  18.8  per  cent ;  total  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients  73.4  per  cent.  Green 
cut  bone  is  eaten  greedily  by  fowls  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  from 
spoiled  scraps.  About  one-half  ounce 
per  hen  daily  is  ordinarily  given,  this  re¬ 
placing  substantially  one-half  of  the  meat 
scrap  in  the  ration. 


Chemical  Toilet 

WUnt  information  can  you  give  me  as 
to  advisability  of  using  an  indoor  chem¬ 
ical  toilet  of  the  type  that  uses  a  200- 


gallon  tank?  Are  they  sanitary  and 
odorless?  m.  b. 

Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

Chemical  toilets  are  sanitary  and  odor¬ 
less  when  properly  installed  and  ventilat¬ 
ed.  The  smaller  types  for  indoor  use 
should  be  connected  with  a  used  chimney 
to  insure  prompt  carrying  off  of  odors; 
the  larger  ones  are  ventilated  by  means 
of  a  pipe  extending  above  the  roof.  Un¬ 
less  such  closets  are  kept  supplied  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  chemical  disin¬ 
fectant  used  and  are  given  needed  atten¬ 
tion,  they  are  not  apt  to  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but,  if  properly  cared  for,  they  fur¬ 
nish  a  very  acceptable  substitute  for  a 
water  closet  Avhere  the  latter  is  not  avail¬ 
able.  M.  B.  D. 


Disinfectant  for  Toilet 

1.  We  have  recently  moved,  and  do  not 
expect  to  reside  here  more  than  a  year, 
perhaps  not  that  long.  The  toilet,  which 
is  concrete,  walled  to  the  floor,  is  level 
full,  site  near  the  henhouse.  Is  there  any 
chemical  that  will  destroy  the  contents 
and  save  me  the  filthy  job  which  belongs 
to  someone  else?  2.  Can  you  tell  a  friend 
how  to  cure  the  numbness  in  right  hand? 
She  edits  a  page  in  a  paper,  and  seems 
to  think  she  cannot  be  a  quitter,  but  has 
been  afflicted  for  over  a  year.  W.M.  C. 

Lovington,  Ill. 

1.  If  you  can  get  a  good  grade  of 
chloride  of  lime,  really  chlorated  lime,  and 
sprinkle  it  liberally  over  the  contents  of 
the  closet,  offensive  odors  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  Chloride  of  lime  that  has  stood 
in  open  containers  until  the  chlorine  has 
disappeared  has  little  value,  but  if  you 
can  get  a  reasonably  fresh  product,  it 
serves  the  purpose  well.  Another,  and 
cheaper,  substance  to  use  for  this  purpose 
is  dry  loam  or  road  dust.  Cover  the  vault 
contents  deeply  with  this  and  keep  a  box 
or  barrel  near  for  frequent  applications 
of  a  small  quantity.  The  disinfecting  and 
deodorizing  powers  of  ordinary  dry  earth 
are  not  appreciated  by  those  who  can  get 
it  readily  and  without  cost. 

2.  The  first  thing  to  do  in  the  case  of 
the  numbness  of  one  hand  is  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  This  is  a  job  for  some  qualified 
physician,  hardly  one  for  guesswork  upon 
the  part  of  those  who  never  saw  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Even  if  the  physician  guesses,  he 
ought  to  be  better  qualified  to  come  some¬ 
where  near  the  mark  than  a  layman. 

M.  B.  D. 


Winter  Care  of  Unused  Cistern  and 
Septic  Tank 

As  I  am  about  to  close  my  detached 
house,  out  in  the  country,  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  (five  months),  I  am  concerned  about 
the  cistern  and  septic  tank.  The  cistern 
is  6  ft.  by  20  ft.,  by  5  ft.  deep,  the  wall 
of  the  house  furnishing  both  ends  and  one 
side,  with  concrete  wall  for  remaining 
side,  and  the  bottom  is  down  to  the  blue 
clay  stratum,  which  seems  impervious  to 
water.  Should  this  cistern  be  emptied 
or  left  half  full  to  freeze?  The  surface 
water  is  likely  to  press  hard  enough  to 
force  leakage  into  cistern  and  so  flood 
the  cistern  for  a  foot  or  so.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  freeze  quite  hard  in  the  cellar  where 
the  cistern  is.  The  septic  tank,  a  two- 
compartment  all-concrete  one,  is  very 
large  for  my  family.  Should  it  have  some 
water  added  during  the  five  months’  non¬ 
use?  Water  could  be  poured  in  through 
the  breather  pipe  just  outside  the  house 
wall.  All  outside  pipe  line  leading  to 
this  tank  is  well  below  freezing  line. 

Morton,  N.  Y.  b.  f.  s. 

The  water  in  the  cistern  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  freeze  if  left  over  Winter  in  a 
house  where  there  is  no  heat.  This  freez¬ 
ing  would  be  so  intense  that  the  walls  of 
the  cistern  would  undoubtedly  be  cracked 
and  spoiled  for  further  use.  The  owner 
suggests  that  if  the  water  is  pumped  out 
of  the  cistern  wafer  will  run  through  the 
side  walls.  He  does  not  state  but  what 
water  will  run  in  also  through  the  bot¬ 
tom.  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  of  this 
water  may  come  up  through  the  bottom. 
It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  the  first 
thing  that  should  be  done  is  that  the 
walls  should  be  given  a  plaster  coat  of 
concrete  made  in  a  mixture  of  one  part 
fine  sand,  to  pare  nf  Portland  cement. 
This  plaster  coat  should  be  floated  down, 
and  after  it  has  made  its  initial  set  it 
should  be  then  painted  with  a  coat  of 
neat  cement  put  on  with  a  whitewash 
brush.  I  feel  that  the  bottom  of  the  cis¬ 
tern  should  be  covered  with  concrete  also. 
The  concrete  across  the  bottom  would 
probably  have  to  be  made  about  4  in. 
thick.  If  this  is  made  with  ordinary 
bank-run  gravel  you  should  use  nothing 
weaker  than  one  to  three  mixture.  This 
should  be  put  in  fairly  dry  and  tamped 
down  well.  I  would  then  leave  the  cis¬ 
tern  free  of  water  during  the  Winter 
season. 

I  do  not  believe  that  B.  F.  8.  will  be 
required  to  do  anything  concerning  his 
septic  tank.  We  find  many  septic  tanks 
which  remain  unused  for  six  or  nine 
months  of  the  year,  and  are  then  flushed 
out  with  a  large  amount  of  water  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  season  and  then 
proceed  to  operate  fairly  satisfactorily. 
It  would  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  add 
wafer  during  the  Winter  season  unless 
some  organic  matter  was  added  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  food  for  the  bac¬ 
teria.  E.  A.  s. 


“I  wonder  why  it  is  a  girl  can’t  catch 
a  ball  like  a  man.”  “Oh,  a  man  is  so 
much  bigger  and  easier  to  catch.” — Base¬ 
ball  Magazine. 


Youcanbuyall  the  mate¬ 
rials  fora  complete  Home 
direct  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  save  four  prof¬ 
its  on  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  hardware,  labor. 


Living  room,  dining 
room,  2  bedrooms,  kit¬ 
chen,  bnth.  4otherplans, 
some  with  pantries,  din¬ 
ing  alcovas,  grade  and 
inside  cellar  entrances. 


Aladdin  catalog  con¬ 
tains  seven  different 
plans;  some  with  in¬ 
set  porches,  grade  and 
inside  cel  lar  entrances, 
2  and  3  bedrooms. 


Large  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  pantry,  3  bed¬ 
rooms,  clothes  closets,  bath. 
Semi-open  staircase  and  rear 
porch.  4  bedroom  plan  with 
grade  entrance,  same  price. 


Typical  American  home  with 
exposed  rafters,  shingled 
gables  and  plenty  of  window 
ventilation.  Grade  cellar  en¬ 
trance— three  bedrooms,  four 
clothes  close tsand  largebatb. 


Dutch  Colonial  with  full  ceil¬ 
ings  first  and  second  floors. 
145c 22'  living  room,  largo  din¬ 
ing  room,  kitchen,  three  bed¬ 
rooms,  bath,  linen  and  clothes 
closets,  grade  cellar  entrance. 


g&\ jl|«y!WpP$f58Pi|h  Dutch  Colonial  for  wide 

jy,  inside  lota  or  narrow  cor- 

ner  lots.  Full  ceiling 
1  7  7  ■  I'  f  f  Si*,  heights  entire  second  floor, 

J.  jHL%jA  L  J|.LL sewing  room,  columned 

and  inset  front  entrance. 

Price  includes  all  lumber  cut  to  fit;  highest  grade 
interior  woodwork,  siding,  flooring,  windows 
doors,  glass,  paints,  hardware,  nails,  lath,  roof¬ 
ing,  with  completeinstructions  and  drawings.  Freightpaid 
to  your  station.  Permanent  Homes— NOT  PORTABLE. 
Many  styles  to  choose  from.  Write  nearest  mill  today 
for  FREE  Money-Saving  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  429. 

The  ALADDIN  Co., 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  Portland,  Ore.;  Toronto,  Ont, 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

water 

Sure  Relief 


E  LL-AN  S 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


—  —  ■.  -  •  ■  ■ 


You  make  money  on  your  Vo.  1  syrup.  Why  not  use 
Grimm  Utensils  and  make  more  of  the  No.  X  and  more 
money  We  have  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment. 
Buckets. Covers. Spouts, Tanks, etc., and  can  shlpan  Evap¬ 
orator  and  Arch  within  a  week,  after  receiving  order.  If 
you  need  utensils  please  write  us  for  catalogue  “B,’  stat¬ 
ing  number  of  treesyou  tap.  G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY.  Rutland.  VI, 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 


and  Lawn  a 
Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it  culti  TOyTSsRQ 

vates,  it  mows  the  'p'xjf'vp 

lawn.  It  supplies  power  for 
operating  light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  has  a  patented  I,  . A.33) 

arched  axle  for  clearance  and  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  gu  id 
ancein  close  weeding  and  culti-  |EVSiV3S-, 
vating.  A  differential  drive  V.  V-  i./Tp' 
makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  instantly  interchangeable.  A  boy  will 
run  it  with  delight.  Send  for  full  particulars 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


If  there  was  anyone  left  at  Hope  Farm 
with  a  firm  belief  in  Santa  Claus  in  the 
flesh,  ah  imagination  like  a  rubber  band 
would  be  needed  to  picture  a  sled  and 
reindeer  speeding  through  this  mud.  There 
is  no  one  left  here  to  believe  that  a  man 
with  a  girth  of  75  inches  or  more  can 
come  down  through  a  20-inch  chimney, 
but  happily  we  all  believe  in  the  spirit  of 
Santa  Claus,  and  we  give  him  larger 
measure  of  heart  development  as  the 
years  go  on.  We  have  seen  24  Christmas 
days  come  and  go  at  Hope  Farm.  When 
our  first  brood  of  children  were  little 
things  we  thought  there  never  could  be 
anything  quite  like  the  day  again.  Those 
were  pioneer  days,  when  we  were  crowd¬ 
ed  into  the  old  stone  house  without  con¬ 
veniences,  and  no  place  where  a  weary, 
nervous  woman  could  get  off  by  herself 
for  a  moment  out  of  reach  of  noisy  Ht  tie 
ones.  Those  were  happy  days  in  spite  of 
all  the  troubles  and  struggles.  Yet  here 
we  are,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  Christmas  Day  comes  with  the 
same  old  spirit  and  the  same  happiness  as 
of  old.  The  children  are  back  from 
school  and  college,  and  we  have  a  halt 
promise  that  Rose  and  Rita  may  be  with 
us  over  New  Year’s.  So  the  old  house 
seems  very  full  today.  It  is  dancing  with 
youth  and  bursting  with  quiet  happiness. 
As  these  hopeful  young  people  i'ne  up  at 
the  table  Mother  and  1  glance  at  each 
other  and  smile,  and  I  know  we  are 
thinking  the  same  thing.  It  may  seem 
fine  to  be  rich  or  famous  (we  do  not 
know  from  experience),  but,  after  all,  a 
good  family  of  clean,  devoted  children  is 
the  richest  prize  of  life.  I  im\e  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  is  something  of  a  sport,  and  he 
wanted  to  bet  me  that  there  would  be  two 
feet  of  snow  by  Christmas.  I  made  him 
this  proposition  :  “If  we  really  have  a 
white  Christmas  I  will  come  up  to  your 
house  and  saw  a  cord  of  wood.  H  there 
is  no  snow  you  will  come  to  my  shed  and 
cut  a  cord.”  He  felt  very  sure. 

“And  split  it?”  he  said. 

“And  split  it !”  . 

There  is  no  snow  anywhere  in  sight  as 
I  write  this.  My  boys  propose  to  go  over 
on  the  new  farm  and  pick  up  a  load  ot 
dead  apple  wood — with  a  tough  knot 
every  few  inches !  A  cord  ot  that,  well 
sawed  and  split,  will  put  caution  into  the 

vision  of  any  weather  prophet. 

***** 

The  children  came  home  with  large 
ideas  of  life  and  visions  of  the  future 
floating  before  them.  Here  is  Cherry-top 

_ with  a  registered  height  of  70.4  inches. 

It  sjeems  hard  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
baby  that  we  once  easily  tossed  with  one 
hand.  He  tells  great  tales  of  life  far  up 
on  Lake  Champlain.  He  helped  save  a 
student  who  fell  in  through  the  ice.  He 
is  sure  he  hit  a  fox  in  the  leg  with  a  rifle 
ball,  and  certainly  fired  at  a  deer !  A 
mighty  hunter  that — for  New  Jersey,  lhe 
first  night  after  he  got  home  he  went  to 
an  entertainment  and  won  a  10-lb.  tur¬ 
key  as  a  prize.  So  you  see,  things  are 
coming  his  way.  The  girl  from  the 
Moody  School  in  Massachusetts  tells  us 
how  the  girls  do  the  housework  so  as  to 
reduce  expenses.  She  intends  to  be  a 
missionary,  and  that  means  work,  if  any 
job  ever  did.  The  young  engineer  tells 
us  what  is  going  on  at  his  New  Jersey 
college ;  they  are  all  back  with  good  rec¬ 
ords  and  the  finest  faith  in  the  future. 
There  are  no  world-beaters  among  them; 
just  good,  happy  young  folks,  and  the 
finest  thing  about  it  all  was  their  great 
joy  in  coming  home.  No  food  ever  tast¬ 
ed  quite  so  good.  IIow  they  did  attack 
the  cream  and  butter.  Fortunately  there 
is  a  black  calf  in  the  barn — substantial 
evidence  that  old  Blackie  is  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  milk  the  children  can  drink. 
I  am  interested  in  how  they  feed  students 
at  these  institutions.  Mother  has  always 
insisted  that  the  children  should  be 
brought  up  to  eat  all  the  buttei  and 
cream  they  want.  “That  is  one  of  the 
things  a  farm  is  for,”  she  says.  Long 
before  we  knew  that  cream  and  butter 
contain  hosts  of  vitamines  the  lady  of 
our  house  set  her  children  the  example  of 
opening  a  hot  biscuit,  putting  in  a  great 
chunk  of  butter,  laying  it  aside  till  it 
melted  all  through,  and  then  eating  it. 
I  must  say  the  children  were  always  glad 
to  follow  Her  example.  As  for  me,  I  was 
brought  up  on  quite  another  principle. 
Our  folks  baked  brown  bread  in  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  ovens.  That  left  a 
hard  crust  nearly  an  inch  thick  on  the 
top  of  the  loaf.  This  was  carefully  cut 
off  and  laid  aside  for  the  boy  to  eat — 
since  chewing  this  hard  crust  would  im¬ 
prove  his  teeth.  Sometimes  my  aunt  made 
this  crust  into  “brewis”  by  soaking  it  in 
hot.  water.  Some  people  claim  that  “oleo 
was  invented  during  the  siege  of  Paris  m 
1871.  A  mistake.  They  made  it  in  New 
England  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  have  seen 
our  folks  mix  ham  fat,  beef  gravy  and  a 
small  amount  of  butter  into  a  mess  which 
the  boy  could  eat  on  his  brown  bread 
crusts,  and  my  memory  is  that  the  boy 
called  it  good ‘and  asked  for  more  when 

the  old  folks  were  good-natured. 

***** 

The  habits  you  acquire  in  youth  are 
hard  to  tear  away  from,  and  I  will  con¬ 
fess  that  sometimes  when  taxes  are  heavy 
and  fruit  prices  are  low  I  have  looked  on 
with  no  favorable  eye  as  I  saw  my  chil¬ 
dren  “eating  butter  as  they  would 
cheese,”  or  using  cream  as  most  city  peo¬ 
ple  do  milk.  Yet  Mother  has  had  her 


way  in  this,  and  it  came  hard  when  the 
children  found  one  little  pat  of  butter  be¬ 
side  their  plate — in  one  case  “oleo”  at 
that — and  “cream”  resembling  milk  thick¬ 
ened  with  cornstarch!  Well,  they  are 
making  up  for  lost  time  right  now,  and 
the  black  calf  at  the  barn  is  said  to  carry 
an  anxious  expression.  It  seems  to  think 
these  lively  students  are  robbing  him — 
but  he  is  booked  for  veal,  anyway,  so  lie 
doesn’t  count.  If  I  were  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  go  around  and  investi¬ 
gate  the  cooking  at  public  institution,  I 
should  begin  right  at  the  most  vulnerable 
spot,  and  call  for  prunes  and  fishballs.  I 
claim  that  nothing  will  more  fully  test 
the  ability  of  any  cook  than  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  these  two  dishes.  As  for  prunes, 
they  have  long  formed  the  basis  of  a 
hoary  old  boarding-house  joke,  while  fish- 
balls  are  rarely  mentioned  in  polite  so¬ 
ciety,  except  as  possible  food  for  convicts 
or  poor  folks  who  are  obliged  to  eat  them, 
yet  when  properly  made,  both  prunes  and 
fishballs  will  rank  high  up  on  the  list  of 
angel  food.  My  children  are  far  re¬ 
moved  from  angels,  but  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  they  surely  keep  the  stove  busy,  and 
'the  frying  pan  sputtered  and  laughed  as 
the  white  pats  of  egg  and  potato  and 

codfish  browned  to  a  crisp. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  presume  it  is  natural  for  men  and 
women  of  middle  years  to  spend  a  part 
of  Christmas  thinking  over  what  they 
have  given  to  society.  When  we  pass  on. 
as  we  must  in  time,  is  the  world  going 
to  be  any  better  because  we  have  lived  in 
it?  That  question  will  come  to  all  of  us. 
It  came  to  me  as  I  sat  at  table  watching 
this  great  company  of  young  people.  It 
will  come  to  men  who  eat  their  dinner  in 
the  woods,  to  lonely,  childless  people,  to 
rich  men  in  palaces,  to  poor  men  in  tene¬ 
ments,  to  masters  of  great  industries,  to 
great  statesmen  and  authors,  to  men  who 
work  for  daily  wages,  and  clerks  who  toil 
at  dry  and  uninteresting  work.  Many  of 
them  have  worked  40  years  or  more  at 
unending  toil,  until  drudgery  has  become 
a  habit  seemingly  without  recompense. 
They  will  all  be  asking  themselves  “What 
have  I  really  accomplished,  and  what  do 
I  pass  on?”"  For,  as  I  remember  life  at 
20,  we  ask,  “What  am  I  going  to  do?” 
And  we  have  so  much  in  mind  that  it  is 
hard  to  decide.  At  60  we  are  more  in¬ 
clined  to  ask  “What  have  I  done?”  And 
there  are  so  few  things  that  it  is  hard  to 
drive  them  together  to  make  a  fair  show¬ 
ing.  It  comes  to  me  this  Christmas  that 
a  group  of  good  children  or  good  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  children  is  about  the 
finest  thing  that  a  man  or  woman  can 
pass  on  to  future  history.  When  a  man 
and  woman  can  feel  sure  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  fear  them,  but  have  such 
confidence  that  they  will  freely  come  to 
one  or  the  other  with  their  troubles  or 
ambitions — well,  it’s  a  great  Christmas 
present,  a  glorious  gift — full  of  compen¬ 
sation  for  years  of  struggle  and  care. 
***** 

Do  I  believe  in  college  education  for 
boys  and  girls?  Well,  just  now  I  do  not 
feel  like  getting  into  any  controversy  over 
the  school  question,  but  I  will  answer  the 
question  honestly.  No.  I  do  not  believe 
that  college  education  is  desirable  for  all 
children.  I  know  of  several  cases  where 
such  education,  or  the  things  that  go  with 
it,  have  practically  ruined  the  students. 
I  never  would  send  a  child  to  college  or 
high  school  just  because  it  is  the  popular 
habit  to  do  so.  It  is,  I  think,  far  better 
to  put  some  children  right  at  work  and 
force  them  to  become  self-supporting.  If 
they  have  the  real  stuff  to  build  on  they 
will  wake  up  and  get  the  education  later. 
We  have  had  three  children  who  I  think 
are  not  fitted  for  college.  I  frankly  think 
they  will  be  more  successful  in  life  with¬ 
out  such  an  education  as  the  modern  col¬ 
lege  offers.  That  will  seem  like  a  shock¬ 
ing  thing  to  some  of  our  people,  but  I 
make  the  statement  after  much  thought 
and  experience.  We  have  already  gradu¬ 
ated  or  started  eight  children  at  college, 
and  I  would  spend  my  last  dollar  to  put 
them  through,  but  that  is  because  they 
show  in  their  conduct  and  their  ambitions 
that  they  are  sorting  out  most  of  the 
mean  and  malignant  influences  which  are 
unquestionably  found  at  every  college, 
and  picking  up  some  of  the  gold.  If  it 
were  the  other  way,  and  I  found  they  were 
absorbing  the  mean  and  nasty  habits 
which  I  know  are  part  of  college  life,  I 
would  take  them  out  tomorrow  and  put 
them  at  work.  A  woman  is  likely  to  con¬ 
sider  that  her  children  are  angels  (with, 
of  course,  a  little  inferior  hlood  from 
their  father),  but  the  man  knows  better. 
I  think  he  should  remember  his  own 
youth  and  not  be  too  harsh  or  exacting, 
yet  at  the  same  time  be  firm  and  fair. 

Life  at  its  best  is  much  a  matter  of 
salesmanship.  A  man  must  be  able  to 
sell  himself  the  good  things  of  life  as  well 
as  to  sell  them  to  others.  Some  years 
ago  the  women  at  a  country  church  gave 
a  supper.  They  cooked  three  kinds  of 
meat,  roast  beef,  roast  veal  and  roast 
ham.  They  thought  they  had  enough,  but 
an  unexpected  crowd  came  out  of  town 
and  ate  up  nearly  all  the  beef.  The  head 
waiter  was  almost  in  tears  over  it,  for 
everyone  wanted  beef,  and  there  was  very 
little  left.  When  her  husband  came  she 
appealed  to  him. 

“What  shall  I  do?  Everyone  calls  for 
beef,  and  it’s  nearly  all  gone,  and  all  this 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


When  skating  pond 
takesTom  from  kindling 
pile,  there’s  a  chance  for 
a  story-telling  picture. 
Such  pictures  are  sure  of 
a  smile  when  you  turn 
the  page  in  your  Kodak 
Album.  Illustration 
from  a  Kodak  negative. 


A  Kodak  for  the  Farm 

IN  addition  to  the  dollars-and-cents 
value  that  Kodak  pictures  of  cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  crops,  equipment,  buildings, 
have  in  the  business  of  farming,  Kodak 
plays  part  the  year  ’round  in  the  farm’s 
fun — as  the  picture  above  shows. 

Get  a  Kodak  at  your  dealer’s  for  your 
farm. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.$0  up 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


Patented 


-THE  only 

*♦  Dru 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

329  SO.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


pruner 

made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  Ail 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 


R  O  O  I  I  N  G 

Remnants,  Smooth  surface 
1-ply  .  .  85c  2-ply  .  .  $1.05 
3-ply  ....  $1.35  per  roll 

Buffalo  Housewrecking  &  Salvage  Co. 

479  Walden  Avenue  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


‘BACKACHES  WEIGHT  ONLY  | 
'2?SU5L£S1 


SAWS 

DOWN 


EASILY  4BEES 
CARRIED  I 


9  Cords  In  lO  Hours  by  one  man.  It’s  King  of  the 

woods.  Catalog  Y68  Free.  Established  1890. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  1005  E.  75th  St.  Chicago.  Illinois 


LIME  m  LAND 


SOLVAY  brings  better,  greater  crops 
the  first  harvest.  SOLVAY  makes 
sour  soil  sweet  and  releases  all  fertility 
the  land  contains  to  hasten  growing 
crops  to  full  maturity. 

Most  farm  lands  need  lime,  and  none 
is  better  than  Solvay  Pulverized  Lime, 
stone  —  high  test,  non-caustic,  furnace 
dried,  and  ground  fine  to  spread  easily. 
Every  farmer  should  read  the 
Solvay  Booklet  on  Liming 
• — sent  FREE  on  request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Low  Center 
p^r  of  Gravity 
Short  Him /  “ 


Famous 
Auto-plex 
Trucks 

lower  Prices 

In  spite  of  increased  costs  of  mater¬ 
ials  and  labor,  Hardie  is  not  only 
putting  better  materials  than  ever 
into  his  sprayers,  but  has  also  re¬ 
duced  prices .  For  20  years  Hardie 
has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  fruit 
growers  the  country  over  and  realizes 
the  present  need  of  producing  high 
grade  fruit  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Think  of  it!  Hardie  Sprayers 
with  their  Cushman  engines, 
Auto-plex  trucks  and  other  ex¬ 
clusive  features — at  lower  prices. 

DEPENDABLE 


SPRAYERS 

We  want  you  to  appreciate 
Hardie  service,  too.  Look  at  the 
map  and  realize  how  in  all  fruit 
districts  we  make  service  a  matter 
of  hours,  not  days.  “Service  sel¬ 
dom  needed,  but  service  when 
you  do  need  it.”  That’s  what 
you  want  and  what  we  give.  Get 
our  Catalog  and  reduced  prices. 

HARDIE  MFG.  CO.,  Hudson,  Mich. 

Branches:  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Petrolia,  Ont.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HARDIE  Service 
Mapt/NewYork 


BRANCH 
HOUSE  AT 
BROCKPORT. 
Dealers  In  Following 
Towns  In  Fruit  Districts 


Cushman 

engines 
weigh  one- 
third  to 
one  -  half 
less  than 
others  of 
equal 
power. 


HAYES 

Fruit  Fog  Sprayers 

_ -  .  ~  ■  / 


For  better  prices  and  more  fruit  spray  rvith 
Hayes  FRUIT  FOG!  Guaranteed  pressure 
of  300  lbs.  atomizes  the  solution  into  a 
microscopic  super-spray  which  kills  ALL 
diseases  and  pests. 


We  Can  Save  You  Money 


You  can  now  get  famous  Hayes  FRUIT  FOG 
Sprayers  in  any  size  with  or  without  truck, 
engine  or  equipment.  Our  smallest  sprayers 
have  the  same  high  pressure,  long  life 
and  corrosion  proof  pumps  as  the  largest. 


Send  for  Catalog 

Showing  complete  line— and  get  advice 
of  spray  experts  on  your  requirements. 

Distributors  and  dealers  in  all 
principal  cities 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  COMPANY 
Dept.  41,  Galva,  Ill. 


How  Potatoes  Turn  Sweet 

Some  of  our  readers  have  noticed  that 
potatoes  stored  at  a  low  temperature 
often  have  a  sweet  taste.  John  Bushnell 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Statiou  says 
that  at  a  temperature  below  40  degrees 
the  starch  in  the  potato  is  converted  into 
sugar  and  this  accumulates,  whereas  at 
higher  temperature  the  excess  sugar  is 
transformed  into  carbon  dioxide  gas. 

When  potatoes  have  become  sweet  it 
is  only  necessary  to  store  them  for  a 
few  days  at  ordinary  room  temperature 
to  bring  them  back  to  normal. 

Potatoes  are  invariably  sweet  as  they 
are  brought  from  cold  storage  and  are 
kept  for  a  few  days  in  warm  tempera- 
tare  before  being  delivered  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

The  sweetness  of  frosted  potatoes  is 
due  to  the  same  cause.  If  tubers  have 
been  injured  by  severe  freezing  and 
thawing,  they  become  soft  and  watery. 
If  they  are  not  removed,  the  watery  juice 
running  over  the  potatoes  below,  may 
start  various  rots. 


Protecting  Evergreens  from  Vandals 

A  recent  suggestion  given  by  Richard 
Vincent,  .Tr.,  in  the  Florists’  Exchange, 
may  be  helpful  to  farmers  who  find  their 
places,  robbed  of.  evergreens  and  similar 
material.  Mr.  Vincent  says  that  a  friend 
in  Pennsylvania  some  years  ago  had  a 
splendid  grove  of  holly  that  he  prized  for 
its  beauty,  and  which  he  naturally  wished 
to  retain  for  that  reason  and,  possibly, 
for  future  use.  But  in  spite  of  his  watch¬ 
ing,  the  grove  was  robbed  year  after  year. 
The  writer  had  seen  an  experiment  tried 
in  a  different  location,  and  recommended 
it  to  him.  It  was  to  cut  what  little  holly 
he  required  early,  stowing  it  with  the 
butts  in  a  branch  or  creek,  which  kept  it 
fresh.  Then  to  take  a  sprayer  and  give 
the  trees. a  light  coat  of  whitewash,  which 
would  not  injure  the  trees,  but  would  put 
the  holly  in  a  condition  in  which  the  van¬ 
dals  could  not  use  it.  If  this  were  done 
early,  the  rains  would  soon  wash  the 
whitewash  off.  and  the  tree  would  stand 
out  in  all  its  glory.  Other  trees  likely  to 
be  disturbed  can  be  treated  in  the  same 
way. 

Vandals  are  sometimes  so  bold  that 
nice  specimens  of  evergreens  have  been 
stolen  from  lawns ;  but  where  one  is  ex¬ 
posed  it  can  be  saved  by  the  above  treat¬ 
ment.  as  the  vagabonds,  spying  around  in 
the  daytime,  would  note  the  lime  on  the 
plant  and  would  leave  it  alone. 


A  Soy  Bean  Meeting 

The  Soy  bean  meeting  that  was  held 
at  the  Ricketts’  farm  by  County  Agents 
Ewald  and  Ostrander  of  Purdue,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  about  a  hundred  farmers  from 
Switzerland  'and  Ohio  Counties,  Ind., 
and  there  was  much  interest  manifested 
in  the.  growing  of  Soy  beans.  The  in¬ 
oculation  was  very  clearly  shown  by  sev¬ 
eral  different  men,  some  by  soil  inocula¬ 
tion,  and  some  by  commercial  inocula¬ 
tion.  Where  the  soil  inoculation  was 
thoroughly  done  it  showed  good  results; 
otherwise  it  was  a  waste  of  time.  The 
commercial  inoculation  showed  fine  re¬ 
sults.  The  gathering  of  soil  for  inocula¬ 
tion  was  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Ostrander 
explained  to  the  farmers  that  it  should 
be  gathered  in  the  Fall,  about  2  in.  of 
the  top  layer  of  the  ground  and  piled  up 
in  one  corner  of  the  field  to  be  used  ’n 
the  Spring. 

The  mode  of  hay  making  was  thorough¬ 
ly  discussed.  Mr.  Ostrander  said,  cut  the 
beans  when  the  pods  were  about  one- 
third  yellow.  Cut  when  the  dew  is  off, 
let  lie  in  the  swath  for  two  or  three  days, 
then  rake  when  slightly  damp  and  shock 
ur'  and  leave  until  cured,  the  same  as 
Alfalfa  or  clover.  Do  not  cut  your  beans 
with  a  binder  for  hay.  for  they  will  rot. 
For  saving  of  seed,  let  the  beans  get 
thoroughly  ripe  and  the  leaves  fall  off, 
then  cut  with  binder  or  self-rake  and 
thrash.  Regarding  Soy  bean  pasture, 
Mr.  Ostrander  stated  that  for  hogs  it  was 
equal  to  Alfalfa  or  clover,  but  was  not 
good  for  small  pigs,  as  it  caused  a  loosen¬ 
ing  of  the  bowels  that  was  injurious. 
Since  the  meeting  the  writer  has  been 
cutting  and  feeding  to  some  hogs  and 
they  have  two  kinks  in  their  tails  already. 

For  cow  pasture,  Mr.  Ostrander 
stated  that  every  acre  of  beans  such  as 
was  growing  in  the  field  where  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  held,  would  support  three  cows 
from  July  until  freezing  weather.  The 
writer  cut  and  fed  some  to  cows  with 
very  good  results.  They  make  fine  feed. 
We  are  now  feeding  the  beans  to  cows, 
sheep,  hogs  and  horses,  and  like  them 
well. 

Here  are  a  few  figures:  In  1921,  in  our 
county,  seven  farmers  grew  40  acres ; 
1922,  40  farmers  grew  ISO  acres;  192” 
over  400  farmers  grew  1.500  acres.  Seed 
dealers  sold  to  farmers  over  2.500  bushels 
of  Soy  beans,  and  I  am  confident  there 
will  be  4.000  bushels  of  seed  planted  in 
1924. 

This  demonstration  was  held  on  my 
farm  and  these  beans  grew  as  much  as 
3  ft.  high  and  made  2 y2  tons  of  hay  per 
acre.  h.  w.  ricketts. 

Indiana. 


Our  Customers 

asked  for  this  Advertisement — 

LETTERS  from  customers  all  over  the 
country  tell  us  that  we  should  call  at¬ 
tention  to  an  important  quality  of  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  which  we  have  never 
shouted  about. 

Here,  in  substance,  is  what  these  letters  say: 

“Tell  people  that  your  Arcadian  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia  is  fine  and  dry — that  it.needs  no 
pounding,  grinding  or  screening.  This 
means  big  savings  in  time  and  labor.” 

In  brief,  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is 
the  most  efficient  top-dressing  for  all  plants 
needing  ammonia.  Arcadian  not  only  acts 
quickly,  but  it  contains'  one-third  more  am¬ 
monia  (one-third  more  active  plant  food)  than 
any  other  nitrogenous  top  dressing. 

Despite  its  superiorities,  Arcadian  is  low 
priced  per  pound  of  plant  food.  Fifty  lbs, 
of  Arcadian  contains  more  ammonia  than  two 
tons  of  barn-yard  manure. 


Top -  Dressing 
Talk  No.  1 


DO  THIS! 


Send  us  a  post  card  with  your  name  and  address.  Tell 
us  in  what  crops  you  are  particularly  interested.  By  return 
mail  we  will  send  you,  free  of  course,  bulletins  showing 
you  how  to  increase  your  crops  by  the  use  of  ARCADIAN 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  We  believe  these  bulletins  will 
prove  valuable  to  you.  Write  for  them  today! 

The  Company 

Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Berkeley,  Cal.  Medina,  Ohio 


A  Money  Maker  for  the  Grower 

A  complete  high-grade,  high-pressure,  one- 
man  power  sprayer  for  the  grower  with  lim¬ 
ited  acreage  who  wants  clean  trees,  fancy 
fruit,  and  top  prices.  Capacity  of 


5  A  Gals,  a  Minute  at  250  Lbs.  Pressure 

Biggest  money’s  worth  known  to  the  spraying 
world.  Bean  quality  thru  and  thru.  Equipped 
with  2  H.  P.  Sprayer  Engine,  Complete  Rotary 
Agitator,  Built-in  Pressure  Regulator,  Special 
Steel  Platform,  Threadless  Ball  Valves,  Porce¬ 
lain-lined  Cylinder  and  other  valuable  features 
found  on  no  other  low-priced  outfit.  Hundreds 
now  in  operation.  Can  be  had  without  truck, 
if  desired. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

bean'srraypumpco.V . so  -  s'" 

23Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Gentlemen :  Send  me  full  details  of  the  Bean 
Simplicity  Power  Sprayer. 


Name. . 


Address . — - 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 


You  must  spray  to  get  fine  truits,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  Higlt-power  Orchard  Rigs,  Red  Jacket  awl  Yel¬ 
low  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 


Field  Forca  Pump  Co.,  Dopt.  2 


An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal- 
era  at  manv  points. 
Address 

•  -  Elmira,  W.  Y. 


Mean  More  Sap 
<S»Beller  Sap 


Jhi.  AIR 
TRAP 

does  rr 


Save  More  Sap 


Air  trap  stays  full  and  seals  the  bore.  No  sour¬ 
ing  drying  up  or  reboring.  Thin  flanges  of  rib¬ 
bed  shank  allow  freer  sap  flow.  Galvanized; 
hence  always  sweet.  Sam¬ 
ples  5c  each,  postage  paid.$ 

Send  for  circular 
WILCOX- CRITTENDEN  CO, INC 

Dept.  D  Middletown,  Conn. 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 
“  UvAND  VINES 

stroy  the  fungi  and  worms;  be  sure 
of  larger  yields  of  perfect  fruit. 

Stahl’s  Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfit 
Prepared  Mixtures 

areused  in  large  orchards  everywhere; 
highly  endorsed  by  successful  grow¬ 
ers  for  thirty-five  years.  20  models, 
power  or  hand  types.  Write  for  free 
catalog  containing  full  treatise  on 
spraying  fruit  and  vegetables. 

WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO. 

Box  780  Quincy,  III. 


The 

BERLIN 

Quart 


The  White  Basket 


That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  FACTORY 
BRICES  AND  W 1 N  T  E  R 
DISCOUNTS. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Heights.  Ohio 


.J.'UJVLrr 

OMFORTAUTO  TOPCofel  GERMANTOWN  AVE.PtilfATM)EPT  J 


SAVE  $5  to  $9C 
INSTATE HAME&YEAR  00 


Send  for 
Catalog 


*  FARM  WAGONS 

Hitfh  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagonparts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colon  fr*«. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  43  Elm  St. .Quincy. III. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  tsso 

1'iiblUhed  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing:  Company,  333  West  30th  Street, New  fork 

Herbert  W.  Collinowood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm  K  Dillon  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager.  _ 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  31.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  j  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  casdt  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


SOME  of  our  folks  say  they  have  written  their 
Assemblymen  on  this  school’ bill.  They  received 
a  polite  note  saying  that  “careful  consideration”  will 
be  given  the  matter.  Now  this  “careful  considera¬ 
tion”  business  may  “listen  well,”  but  long  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  that  it  is  about  the  most  mean¬ 
ingless  phrase  that  ever  left  the  dictionary.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  make  them  say  something  more  definite. 
They  will  come  down  to  “yes”  or  “no”  if  you  stay 
right  by  them. 

* 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  one  after  another 
farm  leader  who  at  first  blush  said :  “Sure,  let  s  catch 
the  rich  tax-dodger,”  are  finding  that  upon  investiga¬ 
tion  there  are  very  evidently  two  sides  to  this  question. 

I  anticipate  when  the*  farmer  discovers  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  killing  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  system  this 
amendment  would  have  the  effect,  according  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Mellon,  of  raising  local  interest  rates  by  1  per 
cent  on  road,  school,  drainage  and  improvement  bonds, 
there  will  be  a  howl  that  will  be  heard  at  Washington 
as  well  as  at  the  State  capitals.  K. 

II LS  refers  to  the  proposition  that  uo  bonds  or 
securities  should  be  exempt  from  taxation.  It 
may  be  that  farm  leaders  will  feel  as  our  friend 
states,  but  farm  followers  are  in  favor  of  abandon¬ 
ing  special  privileges.  We  do  not  believe  for  an  in¬ 
stant  that  taxation  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  bonds 
will  kill  the  system.  These  bonds  would  stand  the 
same  chance  that  others  do  if  all  are  taxed.  As  it 
is  now  they  compete  with  school  or  drainage  bonds 
which  pay  no  taxes.  People  who  believe  in  the 
system  should  invest  in  these  Farm  Loan  bonds  as 
a  patriotic  duty.  We  know  that  our  farmers  do  not 
want  special  privileges  for  their  business — they  want 
fair  chance  and  equal  privilege  accorded  to  others. 
The  transfer  of  capital  into  tax-exempt  securities 
is  partly  responsible  for  our  present  ruinous  taxes. 
The  holders  of  such  bonds  do  not  pay  their  share  of 
the  costs  of  government,  and  the  feature  of  tax  ex¬ 
emption  encourages  reckless  borrowing  which  piles 
up  taxes.  We  think  those  farm  leaders  who  advise 
tax-exempt  securities  ought  to  be  led. 

'I' 

THE  great  political  event  in  the  campaign  thus 
far  is  the  statement  by  Henry  Ford  that  he  will 
not  oppose  President  Coolidge  at  the  next,  election. 
This  is  taken  to  mean  that  Ford  is  satisfied  with 
the  President  and  believes  that  the  excitement  and 
uncertainty  of  a  fierce  Presidential  election  should 
be  avoided.  We  have  been  solicited  many  times  to 
join  the  “Ford  for  President”  campaign,  but  we  knew 
from  private  sources  that  Mr.  Ford  does  not  want 
to  be  President,  and  feels  that  the  duties  of  such 
an  ottice  are  out  of  his  line.  Just  what  the  result  of 
Ford's  announcement  will  be  cannot  be  fairly  esti¬ 
mated  yet.  It  probably  kills  off  a  vigorous  third 
party  movement,  but  no  one  can  tell  yet  how  many 
of  Mr.  Ford's  friends  will  follow  him. 

* 

IT  is  hard  for  an  American  to  understand  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  recent  English  election.  There  are 
three  parties.  Conservative,  Liberal,  and  Labor.  The 
Conservatives  stood  for  a  limited  protective  tariff 
with  a  bonus  to  be  paid  to  farmers  of  $5  for  each 
plowed  acre.  This  was  to  offset  free  trade  in  food 
products.  The  Conservatives'  strength  lies  chiefly 
among  the  farmers  and  land-owners — in  one  sense 
an  agrarian  party.  In  the  election  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  elected  the  largest  number  of  members  of  any 
group,  with  the  Labor  party  next.  They  did  not, 
however  obtain  a  majority  of  Parliament,  and  can¬ 
not.  therefore,  pass  laws  for  a  protective  tariff.  How¬ 
ever,  the  showing  they  made  on  that  issue  shows 


how  far  England  has  traveled  away  from  the  na¬ 
tional  policy  of  free  trade.  It  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  is  a  world-wide  tendency  toward 
tariffs  rather  than  a  movement  toward  freer  trade 
among  the  nations.  The  World  War  has  not  made 
us  trade  brothers  yet,  however  desirable  that  condi¬ 
tion  might  be. 

❖ 

THE  papers  tell  of  a  case  where  a  gang  of  robbers 
stole  a  large  quantity  of  jewelry  right  under 
the  nose  of  a  dog.  The  family  were  at  dinner,  and 
the  dog  stretched  out  on  the  floor,  eagerly  watching 
for  bits  of  cake  and  meat  which  the  master  or  the 
baby  handed  him.  He  would  “speak”  for  them, 
gulp  them  down  and  wait  for  more.  A  fine  dog  he 
was;  he  won  several  prizes  at  a  dog  show.  A  blue 
ribbon  dog  of  fine  pedigi’ee.  Yet  he  lay  there  on  the 

floor  without  winking  an  eye  while  the  thieves, 

hardly  50  feet  off,  got  away  with  their  loot.  Some 
little  mongrel  cur  with  no  Joy  in  his  pedigree  would 
have  nosed  those  thieves  and  given  the  alarm,  but 
the  blue-blooded  prize-winner  had  conceived  the  idea 
that  his  job  consists  in  “eating  and  looking  pretty,” 
and  he  did  his  best  to  play  the  part.  We  may  say 

that  there  is  something  of  “human  nature”  in  the 

perfoi'manee,  or  lack  of  performance,  of  this  dog. 
There  are  people  in  various  public  positions — all  the 
way  from  members  of  the  Legislature  to  directors 
of  co-operative  associations — who  fall  into  the  habits 
of  the  blue-blooded  dog.  It  is  their  business  to 
“watch”  and  protect  family  and  property,  but  they 
find  that  their  job  and  their  living  are  both  made 
more  secure  by  fawning  upon  the  members  of  the 
family  or  posing  as  fine  figureheads.  Thus  they  lose 
the  power  to  scent  the  enemy  or  to  fight  him  after 
he  is  located.  Farming  needs  leaders  who  will  fight 
as  well  as  display  their  figure ! 

* 

THE  way  the  world  is  made  up  now  most  of  the 
expei’icnce  and  most  of  the  money  may  be  said 
to  be  controlled  by  people  of  middle-age  or  older. 
Young  men  often  think  that  this  disposition  of 
money  is  a  mistake  of  society — they  think  they 
could  do  so  much  moi’e  with  it  if  they  could  har¬ 
ness  it  to  hope  and  energy.  The  chances  are  that 
the  money  would  run  away  with  them  if  they  had 
it — and  smash  things  generally.  As  for  experience, 
many  a  man  has  looked  at.  his  boys  with  regret,  if 
not  with  disgust,  when  his  own  plain  expeiuence 
tells  him  they  are  making  fools  of  themselves.  Yet 
experience  can  only  come  with  age  unless  the  older 
man  can  retain  the  language  of  youth  so  as  to  make 
his  boys  understand  the  lesson.  And  there  usually 
lies  the  great  trouble.  Most  men  of  50  or  over  for¬ 
get  their  youth  and  cannot  put  themselves  in  the 
places  of  their  children.  Too  many  men  change  this 
wholesome  experience  into  a  sour,  bigoted,  con¬ 
ceited  thing  for  their  own  glorification,  and  without 
the  power  to  adapt  it  to  younger  lives.  What  a 
man  did  50  years  ago  cannot  be  directly  applied  to 
the  lives  of  present-day  youth — with  all  the  changes 
which  half  a  century  has  brought.  It  is  a  great 
privilege  for  a  man  to  keep  so  close  to  his  children 
that  he  can  make  them  understand  the  real  lesson 
of  his  life  and  the  real  worth  of  his  money.  And. 
after  all,  what  are  experience  and  money  given 
us  for  if  not  as  an  investment  in  those  who  follow 
us? 

* 

Those  District  School  Meetings 

THE  reports  from  the  meetings  held  on  Dec.  4 
are  still  coming  in.  This  is  written  on  Dec.  26. 
This  morning  there  were  reports  from  43  districts, 
all  against  the  school  bill.  The  total  now  runs  close 
to  1,500,  and  they  are  still  coming.  There  never  was 
anything  like  it  in  the  histox-y  of  rural  New  York, 
and  there  can  be  no  escape  from  the  conviction  that 
this  incident  proves  conclusively  that  the  country 
people  of  New  York  are  against  the  proposed  school 
bill.  At  first  the  friends  of  the  bill  were  inclined  to 
belittle  the  matter,  and  say  that  only  a  few  meetings 
were  held.  They  know  better  now  and  have  aban¬ 
doned  that  claim.  Now  they  say  that  no  one  at  these 
meetings  knew  anything  about  the  bill.  It  was  all 
blind  prejudice  and  misunderstanding.  It  seems  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  “poisoned  the  minds  of  country 
people,”  misrepresented  the  bill,  and  through  mis¬ 
representation  "done  great  injury  to  country  people.” 
That  is  what  they  say  as  they  go  about  the  State. 
One  of  them  writes  us  that  he  can  go  into  any  meet¬ 
ing  of  unprejudiced  country  people,  and  in  half  an 
hour  make  them  all  supporters  of  the  bill.  We 
might  ask  why  he  and  others  have  not  done  it.  We 


can  cite  cases  where  some  of  the  best  speakers  in  the 
State  have  pleaded  for  the  school  bill  before  audi¬ 
ences  of  farmers,  having  all  the  time  they  wanted, 
and  then  the  audience  voted  against  them.  To  say 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  alone  has  been  able,  without  oi* *- 
ganization  or  campaign  fund,  to  “poison  the  minds 
of  farmers”  in  the  face  of  the  ti’Cmendous  organized 
power  back  of  this  school  bill,  seems  too  absurd  to 
be  considered  by  sensible  men,  or  else  is  a  most  hu¬ 
miliating  confession  of  weakness.  The  truth  is  that 
these  volunteer  school  meetings  go  deeper  than  the 
mei’e  discussion  of  this  school  bill.  They  represent 
an  expression  of  deep  x’esentment  against  at  least 
some  of  the  representative  leadership  given  them  or 
forced  upon  them  during  the  past  few  years.  Wre 
think  we  are  in  a  position  to  prove  not  only  that  our 
farmers  do  not  want  the  new  school  bill,  but  that 
they  feel  that  most  of  their  farm  oi'ganizations  are 
no  longer  truly  co-operative,  but  controlled  by  inter¬ 
locking  close  corporations  or  “machines.”  This 
school  bill  has  given  them  their  first  opportunity  to 
give  fx*ee  expression  to  their  feelings.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  some  of  our  farm  leaders  need  refold¬ 
ing,  quite  as  much  as  their  followers.  We  may  not 
add  to  our  popularity  by  making  these  plain  state¬ 
ments,  but  we  are  quite  willing  to  submit  them  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  farmers  for  verification. 

* 

ON  the  next  page  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  New 
York  State  Senators  who  voted  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  school  bill  last  year.  You  may  know  from  this 
list  just  who  represents  your  county  in  the  Senate. 
We  are  confident  that  some  of  these  men  voted  for 
the  bill  under  the  belief  that  a  majoi'ity  of  country 
people  desired  it.  We  think  that  in  a  matter  of  this 
sort  they  will  be  guided  by  public  sentiment  if  it  can 
be  made  clear  to  them.  We  do  not  think  they  will 
try  to  force  the  bill  upon  country  people  until  there 
is  reasonable  understanding  or  acceptance.  We  ad¬ 
vise  every  rural  voter  who  has  an  opinion  on  this 
bill  to  write  to  their  Senator  and  tell  him  frankly 
just  how  they  stand.  Do  not  threaten  or  try  to 
bluff,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  show  the  least 
fear  of  them.  They  are  under  greater  obligations  to 
you  than  you  are  to  them.  They  are  entitled  to  full 
respect — but,  so  are  you!  Be  bi-ief,  stx*aight  and 
cleai’,  and  make  them  understand.  No  matter  if 
you  have  signed  a  petition  or  voted  at  a  school 
meeting.  Go  after  them  again.  The  contribution 
of  a  two-cent  stamp  and  a  few  drops  of  ink  from  you 
will  help  move  the  State  House.  Lick  a  stamp  for 
the  district  school!  Do  it  right  away! 


Brevities 

Never  expect  giant  results  from  dwarf  trees. 

One  trouble  with  the  self-made  man  is  that  he  thinks 
too  much  of  his  maker. 

Don’t  work  too  hard  to  put  on  “pep.”  It  only  puts 
puts  you  out  of  step. 

“Put  on  your  thinking  cap”  is  the  advice  often  given. 
Some  people  seem  to  need  a  percussion  cap  which  is  to 
be  hit  by  a  fact  in  order  to  explode  an  idea. 

To  the  many  who  asked  about  the  seed  sorghum  called 
“Darso,”  send  to  the  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station  at 
Stillwater  for  a  bulletin  telling  about  the  crop.  That 
was  the  way  we  learned  about  it. 

A  widow  of  67  who  had  lived  all  her  life  in  a  small 
community  in  an  Eastern  State  marries  a  Western 
farmer  and  moves  2.000  miles  away  to  begin  life  under 
new  conditions !  A  serious  adventure,  we  call  that. 

Silver.  We  are  told  that  in  the  past  90  years,  or 
since  the  United  States  began  the  production  of  silver, 
the  total  amount  produced  in  this  country  is  valued  at 
$2,255,000,000.  Not  so  much,  after  all,  when  we  think 
of  the  values  of  some  farm  crops  in  one  year. 

A  case  is  reported  from  Oklahoma  where  a  man  tried 
to  get  an  army  mule  out  of  a  railroad  wreck.  The  mule 
bit  him.  The  bitten  man  secured  damages  of  $1,500, 
but  the  verdict  has  now  been  reversed  on  the  theory 
that  the  habits  of  mules  are  “notorious,”  and  a  by¬ 
stander  assumes  all  risks  when  he  approaches  one. 

Alfalfa  is  “great  stuff”  when  properly  seeded  on 
the  right  soil.  That  means  limestone  land — the  upper 
soil  well  filled  with  humus,  and  a  porous  subsoil.  But 
on  sour,  thin,  wet  land,  with  a  clay  subsoil,  the  “great 
stuff”  is  the  farmer  who  seeds  Alfalfa  under  such  con¬ 
ditions.  Alsike  clover  is  far  better  for  that  land. 

We  have  a  good  many  questions  about  like  this  :  “My 
uncle  died,  leaving  no  will,  but  I  am  told  that  before  he 
died  he  said  that  he  wanted  John  to  have  his  farm. 
Witnesses  will  swear  he  said  that.  I  am  ‘John,’  and 
would  not  this  make  me  heir  to  the  farm?”  It  may 
seem  strange,  but  such  questions  are  frequently  asked. 
Of  course,  such  a  saying  by  the  uncle  would  have  no 
legal  value.  The  other  heirs  might  respect  it  as  a  moral 
obligation,  but  it  is  not  the  same  as  a  will,  as  some 
seem  to  think. 


What  Keeps  Dairymen  Apart? 

HE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  had  its  part  in 
encouraging  farmers  to  expect  personal  bene¬ 
fits  from  organized  co-operation  among  themselves ; 
and  it  feels  therefore  that  it  has  a  responsibility  to 
dairymen  to  help  them  find  a  way  to  stop  the  pres¬ 
ent  warfare  between  dairy  groups,  and  to  help  them 
realize  the  promised  benefits  of  organization.  With 
this  purpose,  we  have  sent  the  following  letter  to 
dairy  leaders  in  this  territory,  and  we  address  it  in 
this  public  way  to  all  dairymen  and  invite  an  early 
expression  of  views  from  all: 

To  Friends  of  Dairy  Co-operation : 

Those  of  us  who  are  responsible  for  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  movement  among  farmers  and  who  have  led 
dairymen  into  producers’  associations  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  members  of  these  organizations 
to  stop  the  present  price  warfare  and  to  correct  the 
chaotic  conditions  that  now  prevail  in  the  New  York 
milk  territory.  The  need  of  constructive  work  ad¬ 
mits  no  further  delay. 

To  reach  an  understanding  we  must  first  find 
what  is  keeping  our  dairy  groups  apart;  and  then 
develop  a  formula  under  which  we  can  reach  an 
agreement.  To  this  end  we  invite  discussion  of  the 
two  following  propositions : 

1.  What  in  your  judgment  is  keeping  our  dairy 
groups  apart? 

2.  Under  what  broad  principles  and  general  poli¬ 
cies  can  dairymen  and  dairy  groups  work  together 
in  permanent  co-operative  union? 

May  we  have  your  contribution  to  an  early  sym¬ 
posium  on  these  questions? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

We  earnestly  request  an  expression  of  opinion,  no 
matter  how  brief,  from  all  dairymen.  Names  will  be 
withheld,  if  requested.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
we  must  do  ourselves. 

N.  Y.  Senators  Need  Your  Attention 

HERE  is  a  list  of  the  up-State  New  York  State 
'Senators  who,  last  Winter,  voted  for  the  school 
bill.  Most  of  them  represent  rural  counties,  and 
they  need  some  attention  from  you.  There  will  be  a 
new  election  next  year.  It  is  your  full  privilege  to 
tell  these  gentlemen  how  you  stand  and  what  you 
would  like  to  have  them  do.  Do  it  respectfully  but 
plainly,  and  make  them  understand  what  you  want. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  next  year’s  election  we 
think  they  will  do  what  the  majority  of  their  people 
ask. 

Lick  a  stamp  for  the  district  school! 

The  list  gives  name  and  address  and  the  counties 
which  each  Senator  represents: 

D.  H.  Ames,  Franklinville ;  Chautauqua  and  Cat¬ 
taraugus. 

M.  S.  Augsbury,  Antwerp;  Jefferson  and  Oswego. 
Wm.  T.  Byrne,  Albany;  Albany. 

Wm.  T.  Campbell,  Lockport;  Niagara  and  Orleans. 
Ernest  E.  Cole,  Bath ;  Steuben,  Yates,  Ontario. 
Frederick  M.  Davenport,  Clinton ;  Oneida. 

M.  Y.  Ferris,  Ticonderoga ;  Warren,  Essex,  Clin¬ 
ton. 

L.  W.  Gibbs,  Buffalo ;  Erie. 

Clias.  J.  Hewitt,  Locke ;  Wayne,  Seneca  and 
Cayuga. 

F.  W.  Kavanaugh,  Waterford ;  Saratoga  and 
Schenctady. 

John  Knight,  Arcade;  Genesee,  Wyoming,  Living¬ 
ston  and  Allegany. 

R.  C.  Lacey,  Buffalo ;  Erie. 

Seymour  Lowman,  Elmira ;  Tioga,  Chemung, 
Tompkins  and  Schuyler. 

S.  E.  Mastick,  Pleasantville ;  Westchester. 

Theodore  D.  Robinson,  Mohawk ;  Herkimer,  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  Fulton. 

J.  T.  Ryan,  Troy ;  Rensselaer. 

Barton  Swift,  Buffalo ;  Erie. 

J.  Griswold  Webb,  Clinton  Corners;  Columbia, 
Putnam  and  Dutchess. 

W.  W.  Westall,  White  Plains;  Westchester. 

Ice  Not  Always  Required 

ECENTLY  the  City  of  New  York  revised  its 
regulations  for  the  cooling  of  milk  at  the  farms 
by  requiring  all  dairymen  to  provide  two  tons  of 
ice  per  cow  for  the  cooling  of  milk  to  be  shipped 
to  the  City  of  New  York  for  consumption  purposes. 
This  regulation  has  now  been  modified  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clause: 

“Providing  this  shall  not  apply  to  farms  where 
facilities  equally  effective  are  provided  so  that 
night’s  milk  produced  on  Grade  B  dairies  will  be 
cooled  to  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  within  two 
hours  after  milking,  and  on  Grade  A  dairies,  be 
cooled  to  a  temperature  of  50  degrees  within  two 
hours  after  milking.” 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Dairymen,  therefore,  who  have  facilities  for  cool¬ 
ing  night’s  milk  in  springs  or  running  water  to  60 
degrees  within  two  hours  after  milking,  or  Grade  A 
milk  to  50  degrees  during  the  same  time  need  not 
supply  ice.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  a  check¬ 
up  will  be  made  on  producers  who  do  not  have  ice; 
and  to  avoid  annoyances  and  loss,  should  take  pre¬ 
cautions  to  see  that  the  cold  water  facilities  are 
sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  results.  Where  cold 
spring  running  water  can  be  provided,  the  cooling 
can  be  done  in  a  more  sanitary  wmy  than  in  the 
average  ice  box.  This  modification  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  will  save  many  good  dairymen  considerable 
needless  expense. 


A  Case  of  Consolidation 

Inclosed  find  clipping  from  our  paper  of  November 
6.  I  think  this  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  claim  of 
the  State  Board  that  there  is  to  be  no  compulsory 
consolidation. 

One  of  our  objections,  and  there  are  many,  to  the 
consolidated  school  is  the  injury  to  the  health  of  small 
children  living  a  number  of  miles  from  the  school. 
Every  physician  claims  that  it  is  very  necessary  for 
growing  children  to  have  a  proper  amount  of  sleep.  In 
fair  weather  and  with  good  roads  they  would  be  obliged 
to  get  up  before  daylight  and  return  after  dark,  and 
during  stormy  weather  no  one  knows  at  what  hour 
they  would  reach  home,  nor  how  much  they  would 
suffer  from  cold  on  the  way. 

In  this  vicinity  there  are  cross  roads  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  open  while  a  storm  is  on.  We  live  on 
a  main  road  running  east  and  west,  and  less  than  two 
miles  from  the  city,  and  last  Winter  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  when  the  mailman  could  not  get  through 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  one  time  there  was  no 
mail  from  Monday  until  Saturday.  On  Monday  fore¬ 
noon  the  weather  was  as  nice  as  one  could  wish,  and 
every  child  would  naturally  have  gone  to  school.  Be¬ 
fore  time  for  school  to  close  came  one  of  the  worst 
storms  one  could  imagine. 

Four  years  ago,  at  a  distance  of  less  than  half  a 
mile  east  of  us,  the  snow  was  so  deep  in  the  road  that 
people  walking  on  the  crust  stepped  over  the  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone  wires.  One  of  our  neighbors  took  a 
snapshot  of  the  bank  with  the  snow  piled  up  among 
the  wires.  What  chance  would  a  load  of  children 
have  of  being  returned  home  during  one  of  these 
storms? 

The  schools  this  clipping  speaks  of  are  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  where  they  usually 
have  much  more  snow  than  we  do  here,  and  most  of 
the  children  will  have  to  travel  on  cross  roads,  and 
you  will  see  by  the  clipping  how  far  some  of  them  will 
have  to  go. 

We  are  informed  that  our  town  spent  over  $6,000  in 
opening  roads  last  Winter  besides  all  the  farmers  did 
themselves.  We  read  in  the  paper  that  an  ignorant 
New  Yorker  said  it  would  take  less  than  $2,000  to 
keep  the  roads  clear  in  a  whole  county.  s.  a. 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  clipping  states  that  four  school  districts  in 
the  town  of  Ephratali  were  dissolved  and 
placed  in  a  consolidated  district.  It  is  said  that 
some  of  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  travel  nearly  10 
miles  a  day  going  and  coming.  In  June  an  elec¬ 
tion  was  held  seeking  to  make  a  union  free  school 
district,  but  this  was  defeated  61  to  16.  We  know 
.  nothing  of  the  local  circumstances  except  that  evi¬ 
dently  the  local  patrons  do  not  want  their  school 
dissolved.  These  districts  seem  to  have  been  con¬ 
solidated  by  the  Department  of  Education  on  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  district  superintendent.  In  refusing 
to  revoke  the  order  it  is  stated  that  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  improved  educational  facilities  will  offset 
any  possible  disadvantages  of  transportation.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  under  the  new  law  the  schools 
would  not  be  closed  in  just  this  way,  though  the 
desire  of  the  Department  would  evidently  be  the 
same. 


More  About  the  Milk  War 

Iu  the  article,  “Who  Started  the  Milk  War?”  you 
offer  space  for  corrections.  The  article  was  correct  as 
far  as  it  went,  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  clearer  if 
you  had  gone  further  back  and  shown  how  the  division 
in  the^  membership  and  the  variation  in  prices  originat¬ 
ed.  Some  of  us  can  now  see  clearer  the  wisdom  of 
your  warning  against  subsidiaries  than  we  did  when 
you  first  made  it  six  years  ago.  There  have  been  three 
subsidiaries  since,  including  the  pool,  and  the  split  and 
price  cutting  has  followed,  just  as  you  cautioned  it 
would,  if  subsidiaries  were  adopted.  It  is  true  that  by 
a  freak  of  circumstances  in  this  case  the  usual  result 
has  been  reversed  and  the  members  of  the  subsidiaries 
have  in  all  three  cases,  including  the  pool,  received  a 
lesser  price  than  those  outside  of  the  subsidiaries.  This 
is  as  true  of  the  members  of  the  pool  as  it  was  of 
the  members  of  the  Country  Milk  Company. 

The  variation  in  price  began  simultaneously  with  the 
first  subsidiary  and  has  been  a  feature  to  contend  with 
since.  In  1921,  when  the  officers  of  the  old  Dairymen’s 
League  also  became  officers  of  the  pooling  association, 
with  authority  to  make  prices  for  both,  the  dealers  were 
buying  of  both  associations,  but  the  members  of  the  old 
League  were  receiving  more  than  the  members  of  the 
pool,  because  the  dealers  paid  the  old  League  members 
direct,  with  only  one  cent  per  100  lbs.  deducted,  while 
the  management  of  the  pool  received  pay  for  the  pooled 
milk  and  made  reductions  for  expense  and  losses  in  op¬ 
eration  and  certificates  of  indebtedness.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  pool  then  authorized  the  dealer  to  reduce 
the  price  to  the  old  League  members  to  correspond  with 
the  pool  price,  the  only  inference  being  that  the  dealers 
might  put  the  difference  in  their  pockets.  The  dealers 
generally  did  not  take  advantage  of  this  privilege,  but 
some  of  them  did,  and  the  experience  widened  the 
breach  between  the  producing  groups  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  non-pool  organizations.  This  was  really 
the  serious  beginning  of  the  price  war  between  pro¬ 
ducers. 
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This  brings  the  record  down  briefly  to  April  1922, 
when  the  management  of  the  pool  made  the  provision 
in  its  contracts  that  the  dealers  to  whom  it  sold  milk 
must  give  it  the  preference  in  the  high  price  milk  class¬ 
es,  where  you  took  it  up.  old  leaguer. 

New  xork. 


A  Sheffield  Milk  Producer  Talks 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  your  .explanation  of  milk 
prices  m  issue  of  Dec.  22.  The  article  was  fair  and 
truthful.  I  would,  however,  like  to  correct  the  state- 
ment  in  League  Netcs  of  Dec.  21,  under  the  heading  “A 
I  ool  Price  that  Talks,”  in  which  it  says  :  “The  price 
which  fhe  Sheffield  farmer  will  receive  for  his  milk  for 
November  is  only  15  cents  higher  than  the  League’s 
gross  price.”  The  Sheffield  farmer  received  $2  752 
The  League  gross  price  was  $2.43.  The  difference  was 
cents.  The  Sheffield  farmer  received  $2,752  in 
cash.  The  pool  members  received  $2.23  in  cash,  or~52.2 
cents  less  in  cash,  or  42.2  cents  less,  counting  the  eei~ 
tiheates. 

The  results  of  the  November  reductions  do  not  show 
the  reasons  for  congratulations  to  the  pool  farmer  that 
the  News  intimates,  nor  the  disaster  of  the  reduction 
to  the  Sheffield  farmer.  In  November,  1922,  the  Shef¬ 
field  farmer  received  46  cents  in  cash  more  than  the 
pool  farmer.  In  1923.  the  Sheffield  farmer  received  52.2 
cents  more  than  the  pool  farmer  in  cash,  a  gain  of  6.2 
cents.  The  Sheffield  farmer  received  2.7  cents  more 
than  in  1922.  The  pool  farmer  received  3.5  cents  less. 
There  was  no  change  of  prices  by  anyone  in  November, 
1922,  and  the  records  prove  that  instead  of  helping  the 
pool  farmer  at  the  expense  of  the  non-pool  farmer,  lie 
is  6.2  cents  short.  Like  you  and  apparently  unlike  the 
News,  I  see  no  advantage  to  anyone  in  this  ruinous 
course.  It  could  be  changed  any  time  the  League  asso¬ 
ciation  consents  to  withdraw  the  policies  that  many  of 
us  could  not  accept  when  the  pool  was  formed  and  that 
were  responsible  for  the  split  in  a  once  splendidly  united 
organization.  Sheffield  producer. 

New  York. 


Bringing  the  Milk  Producers  Together 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  since 
the  Tribune  Farmer  ceased  publication,  and  recognize 
you  as  a  friend  of  the  farmer. 

As  an  average  pool  producer  I  would  like  to  say 
something  about  the  present  milk  situation  and  I  know 
that  there  are  other  poolers  who  feel  about  the  same  as 
I  do.  In  your  article  on  page  1549  you  did  not  state 
that  during  the  year  1921  the  poolers  stood  the  burden 
of  the  surplus  milk.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  is  the 
only  farmers’  organization  that  really  makes  the  price 
for  milk,  both  pooled  and  non-pooled.  If  all  the  milk 
produced  within  shipping  distance  of  New  York  were 
dumped  on  the  market  the  price  that  the  Sheffields 
could  pay  would  be  so  far  below  the  pool  price  that  it 
would  cause  farms  to  be  deserted  much  faster  than  at 
present.  The  Dairymen’s  League,  as  far  as  it  is  able 
to  do  so,  prevents  this  dumping.  The  division  in  the 
ranks  of  the  producers  is  without  a  doubt  the  cause  of 
the  present  low  prices  for  milk,  and  the  main  question 
is  how  to  get  them  together.  I  do  not  know  how  either 
the  Eastern  States  Milk  Producers  or  the  Non-pool 
Association  aims  to  control  the  price  of  milk,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  organization  aims  to  control  the 
price  by  controlling  the  surplus,  and  it  offers  to  all 
farmers  who  will  join  equal  rights  with  its  members. 

Now  what  would  happen  if  we  should  all  join  one  of 
the  other  groups,  either  the  Eastern  States  or  the  Non¬ 
pool?  What  provisions  have  they  made  for  caring  for 
the  surplus?  If  we  should  all  join  the  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers  group  would  we  go  back  to  times  such  as  they 
were  before  the  Dairymen’s  League  began  to  function, 
when  the  Milk  Conference  Board  named  the  price,  re¬ 
gardless  of  cost  of  production?  In  1914  the  Sheffield’s 
paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  from  February  1  to  October  1, 
an  average  price  of  $1  per  hundredweight;  for  January, 
$1.45;  for  October,  November,  and  December,  $1.50. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  my  book.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  ask  the  leaders  of  the 
various  groups  to  discuss,  through  the  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  plans  to  get  the  groups  together,  regarding 
price  making  and  surplus,  feeling  sure  The  II.  N.-Y. 
would  be  glad  to  act  as  mediator  and  stop  the  needless 
waste  of  farmers’  money.  an  average  pooler. 


Cider  Released  for  Vingar  Making 

I  inclose  a  clipping  from  the  Torrington  Register  of 
Dec.  17.  which  mentions  the  return  of  40,000  gallons  of 
hard  cider  to  Mr.  Alderman  of  Burlington,  Conn.  This 
cider  is  in  large  tanks,  and  was  sealed  up  by  Federal 
agents  a  month  ago.  It  will  now  be  allowed  to  go  to 
vinegar.  This  decision  is  very  much  appreciated  by 
the  general  public  and  deserves  favor  for  the  reason  that 
it  embraces  good  common  sense  with  justice.  I  think 
if  cider  were  allowed  to  be  sold  after  fermentation,  and 
without  the  addition  of  drugs,  we  could  make  use  of  a 
good  many  more  bushels  of  apples  every  season.  This 
would  be  helping  the  farmers.  Aside  from  this,  it 
would  also  be  in  line  with  the  pure  food  laws,  which 
should  ever  be  upheld  and  given  the  preference  in  any 
case.  wsr.  f.  abeling  &  son. 

Connecticut. 

IN  this  case  it  appears  that  the  cider  was  con¬ 
demned  as  “hard,”  and  thus  an  intoxicating  bev¬ 
erage.  As  such  it  was  to  be  destroyed,  but  on  ex¬ 
planation  that  it  would  change  to  vinegar  the  con¬ 
demnation  order  was  revoked  and  the  cider  has 
been  returned  to  the  owner  on  agreement  that  it 
shall  be  used  in  vinegar  making. 


That  State  Fair  Fruit  Exhibit 

I  note  in  your  issue  of  Dec.  15  a  communication  from 
John  L.  Langham,  who  volunteers  the  information  that 
he  was  superintendent  of  the  fruit  exhibit  at  the  recent 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse.  I  further  note  the  names  of  the 
judges,  none  of  whom  I  have  ever  met,  though  I  know 
Prof.  Hedrick  by  reputation.  I  spent  possibly  two 
hours  in  looking  over  the  fruit  exhibit  on  that  occasion, 
and  I  unhesitatingly  confirm  the  remarks  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  as  to  the  quality  and  manner  of  exhibit.  It  was 
the  most  inferior  exhibit  of  fruit  I  ever  saw  at  our  State 
Fair,  and  I  have  heard  the  same  opinion  expressed  by 
three  other  men  from  this  (Chemung)  county.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Chemung  County  fair  exhibit  was  better 
than  the  State  Fair  exhibit.  w.  w.  HEDRICK. 

New  York. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Outlook 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  year 
We  stand  and  hesitate ; 

Perchance  to  listen,  thus  to  hear 
And  keep  inviolate 
The  call  for  something  better  far 
Than  mem’ries  of  the  dead  year  are ! 

We  know  the  days  behind  us  flown 
Were  often  sadly  scarred, 

We  would  that  those  before,  unknown, 

•  Be  clean,  and  never  marred 
By  thoughts  and  deeds  we  should  repress, 
But  that  our  lives,  our  faith  express ! 

So  on  this  New  Year’s  morning  fair 
We  enter  a  new  world, 

Where  light  and  joy  are  ours  to  share 
And  darkness  back  is  hurled ! 

God  grant  us  life  and  help  to  rear 
A  shaft  of  progress  through  this  year ! 

FREDERICK  M.  STEELE 

in  Los  Angeles  Times. 

* 

Looking  at  the  asbestos  pads  for  cov¬ 
ering  the  top  of  a  dining  table,  we  find 
that  the  old  style,  covered  with  canton 
flannel,  is  now  superseded  by  pads  cov¬ 
ered  on  top  with  white  oilcloth,  and  on 
the  bottom  green  baize.  They  are  rather 
thicker  than  those  covered  with  canton 
flannel.  These  pads  come  in  sectional 
end  pieces,  and  leaves  9  in.  wide  to  put 
between  them  when  the  table  is  extended. 
The  advantage  of  the  new  style  is  that 
the  oilcloth  is  so  readily  wiped  off  and  is 
thus  always  clean.  The  disadvantages 
are  that  the  tablecloth  has  a  much  nicer 
surface  over  the  soft  canton  flannel  than 
over  the  hard  oilcloth,  and  we  do  not  see 
how  it  would  be  possible  to  avoid  mark¬ 
ing  the  oilcloth  with  hot  dishes,  and 
sometimes  causing  the  tablecloth  to  stick 
to  it. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  print  once  more  the 
formula  for  making  candy  fondant  with 
nashed  potato.  It  calls  for  four  level 
teaspoons  of  mashed  potato  and  1  lb.  of 
confectioners’  sugar.  The  potato  is 
mashed  perfectly  smooth,  without  any 
seasoning,  and  the  sugar  gradually  stirred 
in  and  then  beaten  so  that  it  is  very 
white.  It  may  then  be  flavored  as  de¬ 
sired.  Some  of  our  readers  say  that  this 
makes  a  very  good  cake  icing. 

* 

PiNEArn.E  delight  is  a  most  delicious 
dessert,  quickly  made.  The  following 
recipe  is  given  by  the  New  York  Tribune: 
Turn  half  a  can  of  grated  pineapple  over 
34  lb.  of  fresh  marshmallow  and  let  stand 
for  six  or  eight  hours.  Then  add  half  a 
pint  of  stiffly  whipped,  sweetened  cream, 
a  tablespoon  of  orange  juice  and  three 
tablespoons  of  grated  cocoanut.  Serve  in 
sherbet  glasses  and  pour  over  each  por¬ 
tion  two  tablespoons  of  maraschino  cor¬ 
dial. 

* 

Candied  sweet  potatoes  in  the  South¬ 
ern  style  vary  with  different  cooks.  A 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
gives  the  following  as  unusually  delicious, 
being  the  method  used  by  a  colored  man 
of  exceptional  culinary  skill ;  Boil  the 
sweet  potatoes  until  they  are  nearly  ten¬ 
der.  After  they  have  cooled,  peel  them 
and  cut  into  slices  about  a  half  inch 
thick.  Oil  a  shallow  pan  and  arrange  the 
potatoes  therein.  Now  cream  together  a 
cup  of  brown  sugar  and  a  quarter  cup  of 
butter.  Spread  this  over  the  slices  in  the 
pan.  Let  fall  a  few  drops  of  vinegar 
upon  each  slice  from  the  tip  of  a  spoon. 
Place  the  pan  in  a  medium  hot  oven  and 
bake  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  This  is  especially  good  with  roast 
chicken,  turkey  or  pork. 


How  I  Made  My  Prize  Loaf 

There  is  neither  hidden  art  nor  unfail¬ 
ing  key  to  success  in  the  making  of  high- 
quality  bread.  The  fundamentals  neces¬ 
sary  to  success  in  turning  out  light, 
spongy  loaves,  evenly  browned  and  with 
a  crust  so  delicately  tender  and  possess¬ 
ing  that  rich,  nutty  flavor  so  desirable  in 
good  bread,  are,  first,  using  only  good 
materials,  a  high  grade  of  hard  wheat 
flour,  pure  lard  or  butter,  and  a  good 
yeast  which,  however,  may  be  some  of  the 
"commercial  dry  yeasts  or  any  one  of  the 
good  yeasts  made  at  home.  Every  house¬ 
wife  has  her  favorite  kind  of  yeast,  and 
sticks  to  this  for  best  success. 

I  use  a  homemade,  moist  yeast,  known 
as  everlasting  yeast,  which,  while  per¬ 
haps  no  better,  I  prefer  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  yeasts  from  the  fact  that  results  are 


always  satisfactory  and  it  is  economical 
as  well.  At  first  I  encountered  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  having  to  renew  my  yeast 
bv  baking  twice  to  three  times  each 
week ;  otherwise  the  yeast  would  smell 
very  sour  and,  if  left  too  long,  would 
lose  its  leavening  qualities  ;  now  I  avoid 
this  trouble  by  thickening  a  portion  of 
yeast  with  cornmeal,  as  our  grandmoth¬ 
ers  did  their  much-praised  hop  yeast,  and 
drying  in  the  shade.  This  is  put  in  a  pint 
fruit  jar  and  will  keep  its  leavening  for 
weeks. 

When  ready  to  make  bread  I  add  one 
pint  of  warm  water  to  yeast  jar,  stir  up 
well  and  sift  in  one  heaping  pint  of  flour, 
stirring  all  into  a  good  thick  batter;. this 
is  done  at  night  and  the  jar  set  in  a 
warm  place  until  morning,  when  the 
mass  will  be  light  and  foamy.  I  set  in 
a  vessel  of  warm  water  until  after  break¬ 
fast,  also  sift  four  quarts  of  flour  into  a 
large  mixing  pan  and  set  about  stove  to 
get  warmed  up ;  this  is  stirred  up  occa¬ 
sionally  so  as  to  be  warm  throughout. 
After  breakfast  I  make  hole  in  flour, 
pour  in  all  of  yeast  except  about  two 
cups,  which  is  saved  for  the  next  bak¬ 
ing,  stir  about  three  tablespoons  of  sugar 
in  this,  cover  and  set  away.  I  now  add 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1982  Three  tier 
skirt  on  two-piece 
foundation.  Sizes 
2G,  28,  30,  32  and 
34-in.  waist.  Size 
28  requires  2%  yards 
54-in.  material 
with  1%  yards  36- 
in.  material  for 
foundation.  20  cents. 


with  or  without  col¬ 
lar  and  pockets,  and 
with  long  or  short 
sleeves.  Sizes  1,  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  years  requires 
2  >4  yards  of  36-in. 
material.  15  cents. 


2025.  One-piece 
slip-on  dress,  with 
vest,  long  or  short 
sleeves,  and  with  or 
without  pockets  and 
trimming  bands. 
For  ladies  and  miss¬ 
es.  Sizes  36,  38, 

40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust.  Size  38  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards  of 
54-in.  material.  25 
cents. 


one-piece  rompers, 
buttoned  at  lower 
edge;  with  or  with¬ 
out  collar,  and  with 
long  or  short 
sleeves.  Sizes  1,  2 
and  4  years.  Size  2 
requires  1%  yards 
of  36-in.  material. 
15  cents. 


Catalog  of  Fashions  and  Embroidery  Trans¬ 
fers,  15  cents, 


one  quart  of  warm  water,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar,  lard  size  of  egg  and  a  bit 
of  salt  to  the  bread,  mix  ingredients  well 
together,  then  knead  in  flour  until  quite 
stiff.  The  mass  is  then  kneaded  15  to  20 
minutes,  or  until  a  rather  stiff,  smooth 
dough,  which  does  not  adhere  to  board  or 
hands,  is  made.  It  is  then  placed  in  a 
well-greased  crock,  pail  or  jar ;  a  jar  is 
best  in  cold  weather ;  greased  on  top  and 
set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise ;  this  will  re¬ 
quire  two  to  three  hours,  according  to 
temperature.  When  light,  the  dough  is 
worked  down  lightly,  which  starts  the 
yeast  germs  to  working  more  rapidly. 
Cover  and  let  rise  again,  which  will  re¬ 
quire  about  one  hour.  It  is  now  ready  to 
be  made  into  loaves  and  placed  in  a  well- 
greased  baking  pan  for  the  final  rising, 
which  will  require  about  one  more  hour. 

When  risen  to  twice  the  original  size 
the  loaves  are  ready  for  the  oven.  Be¬ 
fore  placing  in  the  oven,  brush  over  even¬ 
ly  with  a  soft  cloth,  or  small  brush,  dip¬ 
ped  in  cream  or  sweet  milk  ;  this  gives  a 
delicate,  even  brown  to  the.  loaves  when 
done.  About  40  minutes  are  required  for 
baking.  Ten  minutes  should  be  used  in 
bringing  the  oven  to  the  required  heat, 
20  for  baking  with  a  steady  heat,  not  too 
hot,  and  10  minutes  of  receding  heat.  If 
bread  is .  browning  too  fast,  cover  with 
cardboard,  or  invert  another  pan  over  it. 
Turn  pan  around  when  half  done,  so  as 
to  insure  even  cooking  on  all  sides. 
There  are  several  ways  to  test  as  to  when 
bread  is  well  done  :  if  all  sides  are  brown 
and  edges  of  bread  leave  sides  of  pan,  it 
is  apt  to  be  done.  Take  from  pan  and 
stand  on  edge,  first  brushing  surface  well 
with  butter,  stand  on  edge  until  cold, 
when  it  may  be  placed  in  the  bread  box, 
and  will  remain  sweet  and  tender  until 


Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Neuritis 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proven  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicaeid. 


A  Kedamazoe 

S.-.f'-'iSt  Direct  to  Yon 


make 


Bock  of  Fac¬ 
tory  Bargains  ing 
Stoves,  Ranges,  ? 

Furnaces,  Furniture, 

Refrigerators,  Farm , 
and  Home  Needs, 
me  send  you  my  new 
catalog  and  show  you  how  to 
great  savings  at  wholesale — dir¬ 
ect  from  factory,  at  money 
saving  prices.  Everything  guar¬ 
anteed — set  in  your  home  on 
30  Days  Trial— Don’t  Risk  a  Penny 
Your  money  back  without  ques¬ 
tion  or  quibble.  More  than 
SOO.OOOsatisfiedcustomers. 

Easy  Terms— Write  at  Once 

Just  send  name  and 
address.  A  postal 
will  do.  W.  S  .Dewing, 
“The  Stove  Man,’.’ 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 
161  iiochestei  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


/j.  PER  OUNCE 


Peace  Dale  yarns  for  every  purpose — 
you  pay  only  14t4c  to  30c  per  oz.  direct 
from  mill !  Guaranteed  soft,  smooth, 
long  wearing.  Colors  from  the  most 
brilliant  to  delicate,  pastel  shades. 
Send  today  for  over  120  beautiful  free 
samples— and  special  knitting  book 
offer  coupon.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
by  100-year  old  firm.  Peace  Dale  Mills, 
Dept.  3G1, 25  Madison  Ave.,  NewYork 
City. 

120  FREE 
YARN  SAMPLES 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  AYn  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


CUT  YOUR  CHIMNEY  EXPENSE 


□  Science  has  perfected  the  process  which 
toughens  Armorplate  “UNBREAKABLE” 
glass  lamp  chimneys  so  that  they  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Guaranteed  against  breakage  in  ordin¬ 
ary  use.  Sample  50e  postpaid,  stamps  or 
coin.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Exclusive  county  agents  make  big 

I  profits.  Send  for  proposition. 

ARMORPLATE  GLASS  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


World 

Famous 

Operatic 
Songs 

all  for  only 


Sextette  (Lucia) 

Quartette  (Rigoletfco) 

Celeste  Aida  (Aida) 

Prologue  (Pagliacci)  , 

La  Donna e  Mobile(Rigoletto)' 

M’Appari  (Martha) 

Vest!  la  Gtubba  (Pagliacci) 

Habanera  (Carmen) 

Barcarolle  (Tales  of  Hoffman) 

My  Heart  atThySweetVoice 
(Samson  and  Delilah) 

Anvil  Chorus  (II  Trovatore) 

Medleys  (Mikado) 

Medleys  (Pinafore) 

|  Dreamt  I  Dwelt  in  Marble 
Halls  (Bohemian  Girl) 

Caro  Nome  (Rigoletto) 

Soldiers  Chorus  (Faust) 

More  tlian  Nine  Dollars  worth 
ofFull  Size  10'indi  records 

Here  13  the  greatest  record  bargain  ever  offered  !  These 
SIXTEEN  world-famous  operatic  gems,  sung  and  playea 
by  accomplished  artists,  all  for  only  $2.98.  Many  pay  $10 
for  a  seat  to  hear  a  single  opera  in  New  York.  Many  pay 
$3.50  for  ONE  RECORD  ALONE.  Here  you  get  sixteen  of 
the  BEST  and  MOST  FAMOUS  anas  from.the  BEST  and 
MOST  FAMOUS  operas.  Brand  new  10-mch.  full-size, 
double-face  records.  HIGHEST  QUALITY  feECORDS 
MADE  I  Every  home  Bhould  have  ALL  these  wonderful 
operatic  selections.  Our  low  price  made  possible  by  manu¬ 
facturing  these  sets  in  enormous  quantities  and  selling 
direct  to  users. 

Let  U9  send  these 
operatic  selections 
for  10  days’  trial  in 

— - -  -  your  own  home,  on 

your  own  phonograph.  Prove  their  beauty  of  tone  ex* 
amine,  test  and  compare  them  with  the  ^st  expensive 
records  you  own.  Then  send  them  back  if  they  are  not  all 
and  more  than  you  hoped  for.  Don  t  send  any  money  now. 
Just  write  a  post  car.a  or  letter.  Pay  postman  only  $2.98* 
plus  delivery  charge,  when  they  arrive.  Money  back  im» 
mediately  it  you  are  not  more  than  pleased.  Reference, 
this  magazine  or  the  Manufacturer’s  Trust  Co.,  of  New 
York.  Write  NOW  while  this  offer  lasts.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed. 

NATIONAL  MUSIC  LOVERS,  INC. 

354  FOURTH  AVENUE  DEPT.  51  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TnaTIONAL  MUSIC  LOVERS,  Inc. 

Dept,  si  i  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

■  Please  send  me  your  collection  of  *  *  16  W orld-Famous  I 
I  Operatic  Songs.”  I  will  give  the  postman  $2.98  plus 

I  few  cents  delivery  charges  on  arrival.  This  is  not  to  I 
be  considered  a  purchase,  however.  If  the  records  do 

{not  come  up  to  my  expectation,  I  reserve  the  right  to  I 
return  them  at  any  time  within  10  days  and  you  will  ■ 
|  refund  my  money  at  once. 

Name - - - - | 

—  I 

I 


Send  No  Money 


Address. 


State- 


If  you  like  dance  hits  you  may  also  care  to  have  the  . 
four  latest  and  biggest  Fox  Trot  hits  recorded  by  I 
famous  Broadway  dance  orchestras.  These  have  ■ 
been  placed  on  two  TEN-INCH  “National”  Rec-  I 
ords  and  include  the  following:  I  Love  You,  | 
“What  Do  You  Do  Sunday,  Mary?’  Annabelle  . 
and  “Somebody’s  Wrong.”  If  you  care  to  have  these  *ox  | 
Trots  in  ADDITION  to  the  set  of  Grand  Opera  songs  place  an  . 
X  in  the  square  above.  The  price  is  only  89c  for  all  four  selec-  | 
tions.  SOLD  ONLY  with  the  Opera  Sets— not  sold  separately. 


5P 


la  mp 


300 ^ 

Candle  Power  fy.Q-oo.oo.c< 

Burns  96%  Air 

Amazing  invention  in  table  lamps — 
wall  lamps  —  hanging  lamps  and 
lanterns.  Brilliant,  soft,  mellow  white 
light.  Burns  96%  air,  only  4%  cheap 
gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal- oil).  No 

chimneys  to  clean,  no  soot,  no  smoke,  no 
odor,  simple,  safe— easy  to  operate.  Lights 
with  match.  20  times  brighter  light  than 
wick  lamps  at  one-half  cost.  Greatest 
Improvement  in  home  and  farm  light- 
Ing  of  the  age.  Patented. 

FREE  HOME 


Lights 
with 
-•s.  Match 


TRIAL 

No  risk,  no  obligation.  Try  It 
30  days  and  send  it  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Just  write  today  for 
this  FREE  Trial  and  Special 
Price  Offer  to  quickly  introduce 
this  light  in  your  locality.  Be 
the  first  to  send  your  name  and 
address.  Write  now  before  you 
miss  this  opportunity.  Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  catalog  of  all 
styles  FREE. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 

661  Lamp  Bldg. 
AKRON  -  -  OHIO 


AGENTS 

$60  to  $100  A  Week 

If  you  want  to  earn  big 
money  write  me  quickly 
for  sales  plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence  or  capital  required. 
Outfit  furnished  free  to 
workers.  Exclusive  territ¬ 
ory.  Big  Beason  now  on. 
Address  me  personally, 
say:  “send  agents  special 
Outfit  offer.”  J.  C.  Steese, 
President. 


Iwc  I  dll  your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 
Mittens.  Ladies’  Put-  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
I  fcuffTS  latest  styles.  Ship  tis  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanrers;  36  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale.  Mich. 
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the  last  crust  is  eaten.  Bread  made  by 
this  recipe  has  won  much  praise,  as  well 
as  first  prize  at  our  fair. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  sugar  must 
always  be  added  to  yeast  jar,  else  it  loses 
its  leavening  qualities  quickly.  When 
potatoes  are  boiled  I  drain  off  a  cup  of 
the  potato  water  and  use  this  when  mix¬ 
ing  yeast  at  night.  sirs,  lillie  york. 


A  Regular  Allowance  for  Children 

Although  we  live  in  the  country  so  that 
our  little  girls  did  not  often  have  a  chance 
to  spend  money,  when  we  did  go  to  town 
they  seemed  to  think  that  money  was 
perfectly  free,  and  wished  to  buy  in¬ 
numerable  Eskimo  pies  and  chocolate 
bars,  and  always  seemed  to  need  at  least 
•one  new  pad  and  pencil  every  week.  We 
realized  that  by  giving  them  money  when¬ 
ever  they  asked  for  it,  we  were  failing  to 
teach  them  any  ideas  of  thrift,  so  de¬ 
cided  to  give  them  each  an  allowance  of 
25  cents  every  Saturday.  They  have  to 
put  aside  five  cents  of  this  toward  a  sav¬ 
ings  bank  account,  and  five  cents  for 
charity  each  week.  This  leaves  only  15 
cents  for  pads,  pencils  and  candy,  but  it 
is  surprising  how  far  they  make  this  sum 
go,  and  how  much  thought  they  spend  on 
the  subject.  A  pad  and  pencil  lasts  at 
least  a  month  now,  and  they  think  twice 
before  they  decide  to  buy  an  ice  cream 
cone  or  save  the  money  for  some  long- 
desired  luxury,  they  always  have  a  small 
sum  on  hand  for  birthday  gifts,  and  are 
starting  a  fund  for  Christmas  presents. 
Then  too,  they  are  interested  in  their 
growing  bank  account,  and  like  to  add  to 
it  by  earning  money,  and  the  charitv 
fund  means  much  more  than  just  being 
given  five  pennies  for  Sunday  school 
money  each  week,  for  they  are  saving 
some  of  it  for  a  gift  for  some  needy  child 
at  Christmas. 

We  hope  to  increase  this  sum  gradually 
so  that  it  will  soon  include  music  lessons 
and  school  books,  and  will  be  including 
clothes  by  the  time  they  are  through  high 
school.  When  they  go  away  to  college 
they  should  have  learned  to  count  the 
costs  of  things  so  they  will  not  have  to 
be  humiliated  by  being  in  debt  to  their 
classmates,  or  having  to  write  home  to 
dad  for  extra  money  every  few  weeks. 
And  in  these  days  of  easy  money  and  easy 
jobs,  a  regular  amount  of  money  each 
month,  no  matter  how  small,  might  help 
to  make  a  young  person  more  willing  to 
go  on  with  his  education  instead  of  leav¬ 
ing  school  to  start  a  miserable  existence 
as  a  mill  worker.  It  will  not  mean  any 
greater  sacrifice  for  the  parents,  for  a 
regular  allowance  really  does  not  mean 
as  much  money  in  the  end  as  the  hap¬ 
hazard  method,  and  the  smaller  the  al¬ 
lowance,  if  it  is  really  adequate  to  his 
needs,  the  better  it  is  for  the  child. 

Too  many  boys’  lives,  both  in  college 
and  out,  have  been  ruined  by  dad  giving 
them  money  every  time  they  ask  for  it. 
Why  not  spend  as  much  as  the  other  fel¬ 
low  for  gasoline  and  the  movies  if  the 
supply  is  unfailing  and  obtained  so  easily? 
And  too  many  girls  have  learned  to  buy 
every  pretty  new  thing  in  stores,  running 
an  account  which  dad,  after  a  few  grum¬ 
bles,  has  always  paid.  When  these  girls 
marry  they  have  had  no  experience  in 
handling  the  expenses  of  a  home,  and  have 
plunged  their  young  husbands  hopelessly 
in  debt,  thus  spoiling  what  might  have 
been  a  happy  married  life  by  constant 
fault-finding  and  bickering  over  money 
matters.  If  every  woman  would  ask  her¬ 
self  before  buying  any  luxury.  “Will  I 
care  as  much  for  this  in  six  months  as  I 
do  now?”  there  would  be  less  extreme 
and  cheap  clothing  and  useless  furniture 
bought.  It  is  unfortunate  that  every 
woman  is  not  situated  as  the  farmer’s 
wife,  who  from  the  inability  to  afford  her 
own  car  or  from  press  of  duties  is  not 
able  to  go  on  shopping  tours  often,  so 
has  plenty  of  time  to  consider  her  needs 
before  buying.  If  womankind  are  all 
alike,  then  every  woman  is  seized  at  times 
with  a  perfect  orgy  of  spending.  In  the 
case  of  the  farmer’s  wife  it  may  come 
on  when  her  husband  has  paid  several 
hundred  dollars  for  some  farm  machinery 
that  she  does  not  think  he  needs,  or  it 
may  come  on  when  her  dearest  friend  or 
dearest  enemy  appears  in  a  new  hat, 
gown  and  slippers.  If  she  does  not  resort 
to  the  mail-order  catalog,  or  cannot  get 
to  the  city  in  at  least  a  week,  there  is  a 
good  chance  for  recovery,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  town  woman  who  can  go  down 
street  as  soon  as  the  .dishes  are  washed, 
the  attack  is  certain  to  result  in  disaster. 

As  for  the  real  farmer,  his  money  comes 
too  slowly  in  these  hard  times  for  him  to 
consider  frittering  it  away  on  useless 
things.  He  may  occasionally  succumb  to 
the  wiles  of  some  unscrupulous  agent, 
but  not  often.  But  if  he  receives  a  legacy 
or  any  other  easy  money,  it  often  looks 
like  such  a  large  amount  he  thinks  he 
can  never  spend  it  all  and  instead  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  new  tire  for  the  old  Ford  and  a 
few  things  to  make  life  easier  in  the 
home  and  on  the  farm  and  putting  the 
remainder  aside  for  the  children’s  educa¬ 
tion  and  his  own  old  age,  he  buy  a  $5,000 
car,  some  shares  of  oil  stocks  and  a  lot 
of  useless  machinery,  and  is  worse  off 
than  he  was  before. 

Money  is  such  a  sordid  thing;  it  is  too 
bad  that  we  have  to  think  about  it  in 
this  beautiful  world  where  many  of  the 
most  desirable  things  are  free,  but  we 
who  obtain  all  our  living  from  the  land 
have  to  think  about  it.  however  successful 
may  be  in  keeping  the  matter  out  of 
our  conversation,  and  the  earlier  we 


teach  our  children  how  necessary  it  is 
for  their  comfort  and  happiness  that  they 
have  some  saved  for  any  emergency,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  them. 

A  FARM  WOMAN. 


Note  the  Prettier  Teeth 


Lard  Making 

Now  that  butchering  time  is  here  again 
I  would  like  to  give  my  way  of  making 
lard,  which  is  very  easy,  yet  satisfactory. 
I  take  the  whole  pieces  of  leaf  lard  first, 
and  put  them  in  the  roasting  pan  (no 
water),  and  put  it  in  the  oven  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  heat,  where  it  will  render  nicely 
without  any  trouble.  Then  I  put  it  in  a 
clean  dry  crock.  This  will  keep  forever 
if  you  don’t  use  it.  After  the  leaf  lard 
is  all  rendered,  I  render  other  fats  the 
same  way.  When  all  is  rendered,  I  put 
the  pieces  through  food  chopper ;  there 
will  not  be  much  grease  in  it.  One  may 
put  it  through  the  lard  press,  or  use  it  as 
it  is  to  fry  potatoes,  so  there  is  no  waste, 
and  hardly  any  work  connected  with  lard 
making. 

Now  for  other  fats  that  you  may  gather 
around  butchering  time.  All  can  be  made 
sweet  and  clean  if  boiled  in  skim-milk  to 
which  is  added  a  little  baking  soda.  Let 
cool  and  harden,  when  all  impurities  will 
be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  or 


You  see  them  everywhere 
Today.  This  is  how 
folks  get  them 

You  see  glistening  teeth  in  every 
circle  now.  Millions  have  adopted  a 
new  way  of  teeth  cleaning.  All  the 
world  over  dentists  now  advise  iti 
Make  this  free  test  and  learn  what  it? 
means  to  you. 

That  cloudy  film 

The  cloud  on  teeth  is  film.  At  first 
the  film  is  viscous.  You  can  feel  it 
now.  But  in  ordinary  brushing  much 
of  it  clings  and  stays,  becomes  dis¬ 
colored  and  forms  dingy  coats.  Then 
teeth  lose  their  beauty. 


the  lard  cake,  which  may  be  scraped  off. 
If  you  cannot  get  it  clean  at  the  first 
boiling,  boil  it  the  second  time;  it  will  be 
just  as  white  and  sweet  as  leaf  lard. 

MRS.  C.  G.  A. 


Film  also  holds  food  substance 
which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay.  Germs  breed  by 
millions  in  it.  They,  with  tartar,  are 
the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Few  escape  such  troubles  if  they 
do  not  fight  the  film. 


Protect  the  Enamel 

Pepsodent  disintegrates  the 
film,  then  removes  it  with  an 
agent  far  softer  than  enamel. 
Never  use  a  film  combatant 
which  contains  harsh  grit. 


The  New -Day  Dentifrice 


Now  used  by  careful  people 
of  some  50  nations 


Dental  science  has  in  late  years 
found  two  film  combatants.  One  dis¬ 
integrates  the  film,  one  removes  it 
without  harmful  scouring. 

Able  authorities  have  proved  these 
methods  effective.  A  new-type  tooth 
paste  has  been  created  to  apply  them 
daily.  The  name  is  Pepsodent.  Now 
careful  people  the  world  over  employ 
it,  largely  by  dental  advice. 

Its  use  delights 

Pepsodent  also  multiplies  the  two 
great  tooth-protecting  agents  in  the 
mouth.  These  combined  results  are 
bringing  to  millions  a  new  dental  era. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the 
viscous  film.  See  how  teeth  become 
whiter  as  the  film-coats  disappear. 

You  will  be  delighted.  You  and 
yours  will  always  wish  to  brush  teeth 
in  this  new  way.  Cut  out  coupon  now. 
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10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  678  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Mall  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 


Improving  an  Uneven  Floor 

The  inquirer  who  asked  how  to  make 
an  uneven  floor  smooth  enough  to  lay 
linoleum  should  sift  fine  sawdust  over  her 
floor.  It  will  fill  the  hollows  and  will 
save  the  wear  on  the  linoleum.  Put  heavy 
building  paper  next  to  the  sawdust,  and 
lay  the  linoleum  as  usual.  I  have  done 
this  on  two  old  floors,  and  it  does  very 
well.  MRS.  H.  E.  j. 


“Old  Standby”  Recipes  for  Butchering 
Time 

Head  cheese. — Cook  the  meat  till  it 
falls  off  the  pig’s  head,  the  skins  and 
coarse  trimmings.  Cook  all  until  tender 
and  chop.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Press  it  a  little  so  as  to  extract 
the  extra  fat.  This  should  be  sliced  and 
served  cold. 

Pickled  Pigs’  Feet. — Clean  the  feet 
well.  Boil  until  very  tender,  and  remove 
all  the  bones.  Chop  the  meat  slightly. 
Pour  over  it  the  water  the  feet  were 
cooked  in.  Season  to  taste.  Add  enough 
vinegar  to  give  a  pleasing  acid  taste,  and 
a  few  whole  cloves.  Pour  into  a  mold. 
Serve  cold  in  thin  slices. 

Scrapple. — Put  the  hog’s  tongue,  heart, 
liver,  and  skins  trimmed  from  the  lard 
into  a  clean  kettle.  Cover  with  water 
and  boil  until  tender.  Run  through  the 
sausage  grinder  while  warm.  Strain  the 
liquor  in  which  the  meat  was  cooked.  Re¬ 
turn  to  the  fire  and  thicken  with  corn- 
meal  as  if  making  mush.  Cook  well, 
stirring  constantly  to  prevent  scorching. 
When  it  is  thoroughly  cooked  stir  in  the 
ground  meat  and  season  well  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Continue  to  cook  a  few 
minutes,  then  turn  into  pans  to  cool. 
Fry  like  mush  and  serve  for  breakfast. 
Do  not  allow  scrapple  to  freeze  as  it 
will  not  fry  nicely  afterward. 

Souse. — After  washing  well,  place  pig’s 
feet  and  ears  in  a  kettle  and  cover  with 
water.  Cook  until  the  meat  separates 
from  the  bone.  Drain  from  the  liquid, 
remove  the  bones,  chop  slightly  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  liquid.  Season  to  taste  with 
salt,  pepper,  vinegar  and  sugar  and  add 
a  few  whole  cloves.  Bring  to  the  boiling 
point  and  then  turn  into  a  mold.  Press 
well.  Cut  in  slices  and  serve  cold. 

Liver  Sausage.— 5  lbs.  lean  and  fat 
pork,  5  lbs.  rinds  cut  from  lard.  2y%  lbs. 
liver.  Partially  cook  pork  and  rind. 
Grind  the  raw  liver  and  add  to  the  other 
meat.  Mix  thoroughly  and  add  the  de¬ 
sired  seasoning.  Put  into  large  casings, 
packing  loosely  to  allow  for  expansion. 
Boil  nearly  an  hour.  Allow  to  cool. 
Wben  dry  smoke  for  four  or  five  days. 

MRS.  J.  W.  B. 


A  Hot  Breakfast 
Quick  ! 

Just  the  thin?  for  cook  in?  breakfast 
before  lighting  the  kitchen  range,  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  at  night,  for  sick  room  emergen¬ 
cies,  warming  stock  and  poultry  food — 
thousands  of  uses.  Stove  folds  flat,  weighs 
$  ounces.  Burns  Sterno  Canned  Heat — The 
clean  and  convenient  fuel. 

Send  this  ad.  ami  25c  to  the  Sterno  Corp., 
9  East  37th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.,  Dept.  76,  and  we  will 
eend  complete  stove,  handy  extinguisher, 
and  can  of  Sterno 
Canned  Heat,  pre¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or 
money  back. 


STERNO 

Canned  Heat 


For  Winter  Use 


Sold  Direct  to  You 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 
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SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 
Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


JmoLWHITE  FLAME  BU 


.vv'Av'  * 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
Nosmoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
50  ets.postpaid'Stampgorcoin;ttfor  $1.25. 
Your  money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

Live  Jteprcucntativee  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO.  ^ 
88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Mich# 


•|  A  A  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  rc- 
|  U  U  turn  name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only 
50  Cents  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 
kinds  printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


8CC0EHT' 


COSTS 

MORE 


OCCIDENT  Flour  is 
milled  from  specially 
selected  hard  wheat, 
ground  in  the  World’s  most 
modern  and  sanitary  mills. 

RUSSELL -MILLER 


W/  Try  OCCIDENT  at 
our  risk  — if  it  doesn’t 
make  more  and  better 
bread,  we  will  refund  your, 
money. 

MILLING  CO. 


Genera!  Offices 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WORTH 

IT! 


The  Guaranteed  Flour 
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A  Betfcer  De  Laval  Separator 

for  fewer,  pounds  of  butter 


Today  you  can  buy  a  far  better  De  Laval 
Separator  for  25  lbs.,  or  11%,  less  butter 
than  was  required  for  the  same  size  ma¬ 
chine  in  1913. 


In  1913  it  took  231  lbs.  of  butter  to 
pay  for  a  popular-size  De  Laval. 

ntieJsfm 


More  than  100,000 
users  of  this  new,  year-  _ 
old  De  Laval  Separator  acclaim 
it  as  being  the  best  De  Laval 
ever  built.  It  is  better  than 
the  De  Lavals  which  have 
satisfied  millions  of  users; 


In  1923  it  requires  only  206  lbs. 
of  butter  to  buy  the -same  size 
machine. 

HE  LAVAL 


the  best  Cream  Sebarator  ever  made 


Self  •  Centering  which  have  won  more  than 
Bowl  °  1100  prizes;  which  are  endorsed 

ISelf  -  Centering  Bowl 

•  which  runs  smoothly  with¬ 
out  vibration  and  adds  to  the 
life  of  the  machine. 

Light  Running  because 
o  '  ,  its  bowl  is  designed  to 

KT-tfe  afford  the  least  possible  re- 
Mechaninn  '  sistance  in  being  revolved. 


by  cow  testers,  creamery- 
men,  college  and  dairy 
authorities,  and  leading  dairy¬ 
men  all  over  the  world;  and 
which  have  proved  to  last 
from  15  to  30  years. 

The  new  model  De  Laval 
Separator  has  all  the  good  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  old  machine,  plus: 

3  All-Around  Superiority 

•  ■ — Superior  design,  work¬ 
manship  and  materials;  cleaner 
skimming;  smoother  and  rich¬ 
er  cream. 

4G  r  e  a  t  e  r  Convenience 
•  with  the  new  bowl  holder 
attached  to  the  supply  can 
support — and  many  other  im¬ 
provements  and  refinements. 


Automatic  Oiling 
System  ° 


Convenient  Bowl 
Holding  Device 


You  Lose Money'by  Not  Having  a  NtwDcLaval 

With  butter-fat  at  present  high  prices  you  are  losing  more  than  ever  if  you  have 
a  worn -out  or ^inferior  separator.  A  new  De  Laval  will  soon  pay  for  itself.  / 

a.  AW 

Easy  Terms  or  Installments 


You  can  get  a  new  De  Laval  on 
such  liberal  terms  that  it  will 
pay  for  itself  while  you  are 
using  it. 


The,De  Laval  Milkei? 

Send  coupon  for  complete  information 
on  the  De  Laval  Milker.  More  than 
15,000  in  use — saving  time  and 
drudgery,  and  producing  more  and 
cleaner  milk. 


Send  for  this  Free 
Catalog -Tells  All 
About  the  /c°;’  -V 
Wonderful  /rS- 
De  Laval  ^  / 


/ 
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/ 
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THICK,  SWOLLEN  GL1NDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical-only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2. 50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R free. 
ABSORBING  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1. 25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEWTON’S  lor  HEAVES 

CONDITIONING,  WORK*  EXPELLING, 

Indigestion,  Colds,  Coughs,  Distemper,  Skin  Eruptions. 
Is  your  horse  afflicted  with  Heaves?  Use  2  large 
cans  Newton’s  Compound.  Cost  $2.50.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfactory.  One  can  at  $1.25 
often  sufficient. 


Over  SO  years’  sale 
A  Veterinary's  Compound  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs. 
Most  for  cost  of  anything  obtained  for  similar  pur¬ 
poses.  A  powder  given  in  the  feed.  Safe  to  use. 
65c  and  $1.25  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


In.  use 
over 


MINERAL 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 

Free _ _ . _ 

§3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  j 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


New  size — packed  in  tin 
—always  fresh — 35c  at 
drug  stores  or  from  us 


NO  MUSS 
NO  MIXING 

NO  SPREADING 

m,  . .  ^ 

Ready  to  use—  no  mixing  ” 
Krt&L,  -vr  of  pov'ders  nor  spreading  of 
sticky  pastes.  Sure  death  to 
and  mice.  Now  put  up  in 
new  size,  packed  in  tins,  af 


For  mice,  too 

The  easiest,  quickest,  cleanest,  surest  way. 
package  contains  18  “BIS -KITS”  of  sev 
different  kinds  of  attractive  bait.  Ask  f 

- . ,  “Rat  Bis -Kit”  by  name  —  35c  at  a 

drug  and  general  stores  or  from  us. 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Company 

EjjL  Springfield,  Ohio 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 

V-  _ 

Improving  a  Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  an  opinion  of  the  value 
of  the  following  dairy  ration,  and  suggest 
how  it  may  be  improved  :  800  lbs.  corii- 
meal.  300  lbs.  ground  oats,  300  lbs.  bran, 
200  lbs.  O.  P.  linseed  meal  (34  per 
cent).  200  lbs.  gluten.  200  lbs.  dried 
brewers’  grain.  20  lbs.  fine  ground  salt. 
Grain  ration  fed  1  lb.  to  3  lbs.  of  milk, 
with  a  minimum  of  8  lbs.  daily.  Each 
cow  receives  244  lbs.  dried  beet  pulp 
(soaked  for  24  hours)  each  morning  to¬ 
gether  with  15  to  20  lbs.  of  No.  1  clover 
hay.  The  grain  ration,  when  mixeeb 
costs  us  .0235  per  lb.  ;  beet  pulp,  .005 
per  cow  per  day ;  hay.  $30  per  ton.  It  is 
costing  us  for  feed.  .0683  per  quart  to 
produce  milk,  and  were  it  not  that  we 
are  retailing  our  milk,  we  would  not  be 
able  to  make  it  “go.”  Our  herd  is  small, 
10  cows,  of  which  eight  are  milking,  and 
our  feed  costs  per  quart  of  milk  have 
been  steadily  mounting,  due  to  a  decrease 
in  the  milk  flow.  Can  you  give  me  a 
better  ration?  J.  w.  K. 

Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

The  above  proposed  ration  is  too  low 
in  protein  for  cows  of  profitable  produc¬ 
tion.  It  will  carry  about  16  per  cent  of 
protein  and  probably  less  than  this  if 
the  dry  brewers’  grains  are  vinegar  or 
malt  grains.  I  would  suggest  doubling 
the  amount  of  linseed  meal,  reducing  the 
cornmeal  to  600  lbs.  and  adding  100  lbs. 
of  gluten  feed  in  case  the  cows  are  pro¬ 
ducing  more  than  40  lbs.  of  milk  per 
day.  Your  formula  carries  1.100  lbs.  of 
carbohydrate  feeds  and  400  lbs.  of  con¬ 
centrated  protein  feeds.  This  provides  a 
mixture  deficient  in  protein,  and  would  be 
very  apt  to  result  in  the  cows  gaining  in 
weight  at  the  expense  of  production.  The 
method  of  including  salt,  the  amount  of 
beet  pulp  fed,  and  the  amount  of  grain 
that  is  fed  to  each  individual  is  correct. 

We  are  assuming  that  you  are  using 
a  good  grade  of  bay,  and  nothing  is  to 
be  preferred  to  No.  1  clover  bay  which 
is  bright  and  crisp.  The  increased 
amount  of  linseed  meal  is  suggested  on 
account  of  the  relatively  low  price  of 
this  product ;  in  Eastern  territory  it  can 
be  obtained  considerably  under  cottonseed 
meal  and  under  the  conditions  you  have 
described  would  be  superior  to  this  con¬ 
centrate. 


Ration  for  Milk  Production 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  cow  ration 
for  producing  milk?  I  have  all  the  Al¬ 
falfa  bay  and  silage  I  want  to  use.  This 
is  ration  I  am  feeding,  but  do  not  get 
good  results;  100  lbs.  cornmeal.  100  lbs. 
ground  oats,  200  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  bran,  salt. 
I  feed  four  quarts  to  each  cow  night 
and  morning.  I  would  not  get  milk 
at  all  if  I  fed  1  lb.  for  3  lbs. 
milk.  I  feed  twice  a  day,  hay  at  noon, 
silage  morning  and  night,  one  bushel  to 
each  cow’  twice  a  day.  Is  my  ration  at 
fault  or  my  way  of  feeding?  c.  A.  J. 

Garrison,  N.  Y. 

The  combination  that  you  propose  to 
use  with  your  grade  Guernseys  and  Hol- 
steins,  even  though  it  is  fed  with  Alfalfa 
hay  and  silage,  is  faulty  because  it  lacks 
bulk  and  palatibility.  I  would  suggest 
the  following  mixture,  using  the  same 
ingredients  that  you  have  on  band,  with 
the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  for  the  cottonseed  meal :  300 
lbs.  cornmeal.  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  100 
lbs.  bran.  200  lbs.  linseed  meal.  200  lbs. 
gluten  feed.  Allow  the  cows  all  of  the 
Alfalfa  hay  that  they  will  consume,  and 
for  the  cows  which  give  more  than  35 
or  40  lbs.  of  milk  I  should  feed  an  addi¬ 
tional  half  pound  of  cottonseed  meal. 
The  amount  of  grain  fed  to  dairy  cows 
should  be  divided  into  two  equal  feedings 
for  morning  and  night,  and  the  silage 
should  be  fed  twice  daily.  The  bulk  of 
the  roughage  or  Alfalfa  hay  should  be 
fed  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  How¬ 
ever,  where  you  have  hay  of  good  quality 
and  the  cows  are  not  turned  out  into  the 
yard  it  is  well  to  let  them  have  some 
hay  in  the  morning  after  the  grain  and 
silage,  and  again  at  night  after  their 
evening  meal.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
cows  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  consume 
too  much  roughage  of  this  character ; 
oftentimes  it  is  the  limiting  factor  in 
the  profitable  production  of  milk. 

Make  sure  that  you  have  salt  available 
for  the  cow’s,  and  it  should  be  supplied 
daily.  It  is  permissible  to  add  1%  per 
cent  of  salt  to  the  grain  mixture, 


No  More  Dir! 
in  Milk! 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  ct 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT’S  ALL 


From  the  day  you  start  using  our 
Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer. 

The  Dr.  Clark  is  the  only  strainer 
made  which  will  remove  from  milk 
fine  black  muck  and  the  fine  dirt  off 
stable  floors.  It  will  remove  every 
last  bit  of  sediment  —  and  no  other 
strainer  will.  We  guarantee  it  — 
now  make  us  prove  it. 


Costs  but  little  more  than  ONE  CENT 
a  day  for  milk,  which,  because  of  its 
purity,  brings  the  top  market  price. 
10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  Never  wears 
out.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  A  243  Champion  St., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only 
$7.60  down,  ray  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  improved  metal- 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckles. 


First  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70 years  ago.  Now 
known  throughout  America  for  its  pronounced 
superiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tan¬ 
ner-manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from 
the  raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Ask  for  free  harness  book.  Learn  all  about  our  $7.60 
down  and  easy  payment  offer  tod  the  Olde-Tan  metal-to* 
metal  harness. 

BABSON  BROS.*  Dept.30«7i 

19th  Street  end  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Fatter  pigs  £ 
fatter  profits 

HOGS  need  animal  food  to  build  6 
flesh  and  bone.  Dold-Quality  6 
Digester  Tankage  is  60%  animal  I 
protein.  Mix  with  grain  or  feed 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 
Gives  better  results  than  grain 

alone;  saves  one-third  cost.  Tankage-fed 
hogs  show  more  pounds  when  marketed — and 
more  profit  per  pound.  Experience  proves  it. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  DOLD- 
QUALITY  Poultry  and  stock  foods 


JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 
Dept.R.N,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Stesl  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  P  fl  CTP 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  Uwwii 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  CC^ 
down— easy  to  load.  No  repairs. 

CM  DIR  IT  Reduced  prices  Catalogfree. 
tmrinCfvifg.Co.,  Box  296  Quincy.l!!. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
ham  left.  They  never  will  be  satisfied, 
and  how  they  will  talk  about  me.  Oh, 
dear !” 

"Well  now,  Sally,”  said  John,  “use 
salesmanship.  Make  ’em  think  that  ham 
is  best  and  they’ll  take  it.  Talk  to  ’em  !” 

Sally  was  smart  and  a  good  talker.  A 
group  of  hungry  people  came  in  and  she 
went  at  them,  tray  in  hand. 

“Now  then,  we  have  tonight  roast  beef, 
veal  and  ham.  The  ham  is  best  of  all. 
It’s  home-cured  by  Deacon  Gray  and 
cooked  by  Mrs.  Simpson.  You  know 
what  a  cook  she  is.  I  can  recommend  it 
in  every  way.” 

Now  these  folks  had  come  there  after 
roast  beef,  but  Sally  talked  so  convinc¬ 
ingly  that  the  man  of  the  group,  who  was 
in  the  Legislature,  and  a  prominent  citi¬ 
zen.  spoke  up. 

“I  guess  I’ll  have  to  have  some  of  that 
ham.” 

The  rest  of  them  figured  that  what  was 
good  enough  for  Squire  Dean  was  all 
right  for  them,  and  they  all  ordered  ham. 
The  result  was  that  Sally  sold  all  the 
ham  they  had,  there  was  enough  roast 
beef  left  for  the  waiters,  and  everybody 
was  satisfied.  That  was  salesmanship, 
and  we  may  well  follow  Sally’s  plan. 

But  the  boys  are  ready  to  walk  out  and 
look  over  the  new  farm  and  see  if  they 
can  beat  my  plan  for  handling  it.  Per¬ 
haps  I  can  try  a  little  salesmanship  and 
show  that  fruit  growing,  as  compared 
with  other  professions,  is  like  Sally’s 
ham  !  H.  w.  c. 


Cowpox 

I  have  several  cows  with  sores  on  their 
udders.  A  white  blister  comes,  then  ' 
breaks  leaving  a  sore.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  it  is  and  a  cure  for  it?  I  think  it 
is  cowpox  but  am  not  sure.  j.  e.  b. 

Maine. 

The  symptoms  certainly  suggest  cow- 
pox.  If  it  is  that  disease  you  will  notice 
that  each  pustule  has  a  concave  or  de¬ 
pressed  top  and  that  the  liquid  or  lymph 
is  contained  in  several  compartments  so 
that  more  than  one  puncture  has  to  be 
made  to  liberate  the  fluid.  The  disease 
is  caused  by  a  virus,  as  in  human  small¬ 
pox.  A  person  recently  vaccinated  or 
convalescing  from  smallpox  can  com¬ 
municate  the  disease  to  a  cow  and  in 
turn  cowpox  may  infect  the  milker’s 
hands.  If  that  occurs  the  milker  is  im¬ 
munized  so  that  he  wTill  not  be  likely  to 
contract  smallpox.  By  observing  this 
fact  Jenner  in  1796  discovered  vaccina¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  immunizing  people 
against  smallpox.  The  infection  is  readi¬ 
ly  carried  by  the  milker’s  hands  to  the 
other  cows  he  milks,  therefore  the  first 
step  should  be  to  isolate  an  affected  cow 
and  if  possible  have  her  milked  by  a  per¬ 
son  who  does  not  attend  to  the  other 
cows.  If  that  cannot  be  managed,  at 
least  have  several  empty  stalls  between 
the  affected  cow  and  the  other  cows  and 
have  her  milked  last.  The  milker  should 
also  wash  his  hands  with  a  2  per  cent 
solution  of  coal  tar  disinfectant  or  with 
a  similar  solution  of  hypochloride  of 
soda.  When  the  cow  has  been  isolated 
better  cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash 
the  stall  she  has  occupied,  including  the 
floor  and  gutter.  As  a  disinfectant  use 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  compound  cre- 
sol  solution  and  30  parts  of  water.  Also 
mix  1  lb.  of  fresh  chloride  of  lime  with 
every  three  gallons  of  freshly  made  lime 
wash.  Treat  the  cow  by  bathing  the 
teats  several  times  daily,  with  hot  water 
containing  all  the  boric  acid  it  will  dis¬ 
solve,  or  immersing  the  teats  for  five 
minutes,  night  and  morning,  in  that  so¬ 
lution.  Then  dry  the  parts  and  apply  a 
soft  paste  made  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth 
and  cold-pressed  castor  oil.  If  it  is  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  sores  tend  to  become  in¬ 
fected.  in  a  specially  bad  attack,  swab 
them  twice  daily  with  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  permanganate  of  potash  until 
healing  nicely ;  then  apply  the  bismuth 
paste.  If  a  milking  tube  has  to  be  used 
first  cleanse  it  well,  boil  for  15  or  20 
minutes  and  then  smear  with  carbolized 
vaseline  before  insertion  in  the  teat.  Un¬ 
less  these  precautions  are  taken  the  tube 
will  be  sure  to  infect  the  udder  and 
cause  ruinous  mammitis  (garget). 


Damp  Henhouse 

Why  does  the  straw  litter  in  my  poul¬ 
try-house  get  so  very  damp?  This  house 
is  40x18,  with  a  partition  through  the 
center,  making  two  houses  20x18  ft.  I 
have  concrete  floor  and  four  windows 
24x30  in.  in  each  20  ft.  front.  I  use  V- 
boards  on  the  sides  of  the  windows 
and  leave  them  dropped  into,  the .  house 
at  night ;  also  have  one  curtain  window. 
I  have  another  house  36x14  ft.,  built  on 


the  same  plan  and  have  no  trouble  with 
dampness  at  all.  T.  W.  M. 

Bloomington,  N.  Y. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  seepage 
through  the  concrete  floor,  if  so  located 
that  ground  water  stands  about  and  be¬ 
neath  it,  and  that  proper  insulation 
against  this  has  not  been  provided  by 
using  a  layer  of  stones  beneath  the  con¬ 
crete  or  by  raising  the  floor  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground.  If 
there  is  possibility  of  this,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  ditching  around  the  outside  of  the 
building  to  a  depth  below  that  of  the 
floor  and  providing  for  carrying  away  the 
ditch  wafer  to  a  lower  level.  If  this  is 
not  practicable,  the  floor  may  be  made 
waterproof  by  spreading  tarred  building 
paper  over  it,  mopping  it  on  with  hot  tar, 
and  then  placing  a  layer  of  concrete 
above  this.  Unless  water  comes  through 
an  improperly  constructed  or  imperfectly 
under-drained  floor,  I  know  of  no  other 
source  of  excessive  dampness  than  insuf¬ 
ficient  ventilation.  This  latter  is  the 
usual  cause,  and  I  should  make  sure  that 
it  is  not  in  this  case,  by  removing  the 
windows  entirely  for  a  time  and  noting 
the  effect.  Any  curtained  window  is  a 
poor  ventilator.  M.  b.  d. 


Teaciieb:  “Johnny,  what  are  the  two 
genders?”  Johnny  :  “Masculine  and  fem¬ 
inine.  The  masculines  are  divided  into 
temperate  and  intemperate  and  the  femi¬ 
nine  into  frigid  and  torrid.” — American 
Legion  Weekly. 


Lawyer:  “Well,  what  shall  we  ask  for 
— trial  by  judge  or  jury?”  Client :  “Take 
the  judge,  Doc.  I’ve  done  plumbing  for 
nearly  everybody  in  this  town.” — Colonel. 


• 
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GUERNSEYS 

For  the  Empire  State 


This  cow  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the 
Guernsey  breed  combines  .show  ring  type 
with  high  productiou. 

She  was  grand  champion  female  at  the 
National  Dairy  Exposition,  and  is  also  a 
former  world’s  record  holder  in  the  three- 
year-old  class,  producing  over  662  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

THE  QUALITY-QUANTITY  BREED 

For  information  write  to 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Bex  NY-100  Peterbero,  N.  H. 


CHEDCO  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

For  sale  cheap:  Bull  of  serviceable 
age.  Dam  just  completed  test  in  Class 
B  with  record  of  9,990  lbs.  milk  and 
620  lbs  butter  fat  (unofficial). 

C.  E.  COTTING 

44  STATE  ST.  BOSTON 


Albamont  Guernseys 

Federal  Accredited 

Real  top-notch  quality.  Heifers,  yearlings 
and  calves.  Bulls  ready  for  service  and  calves. 
Write  for  our  new  sales  list. 

There's  money  in  it  for  you,. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  138  Cambridge  St.,  Winchester,  Mats. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
darns  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  wtw*  dairy  farms.  17  S.  Hd  St..  Phil*.,  Pi 


Some  sale  FirS|_ciass  Reg.  Guernseys 

at  reasonable  prices,  both  bulls  and  cows  and  heifers.  If 
you  are  interested  it  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with 
me.  Three  bulls  ready  for  service.  These  animals  can 
enter  accredited  herds. 

W.  ROBERT  DUNLOP  -  West  Grove,  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  s.m. 

Sired  by  bulls  of  exceptional  breeding  and  out  of  A. 
R.  dams  whose  dams  and  grandams  have  A.  R. 
records.  Bulls  of  all  ages  and  of  the  best  bl  eeding, 
Write  me  what  you  want.  Prices  reasonable.  Herd 
Federal  Accredited.  Otto  W.  Post,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


DOG 

BOOK 


FREE 


82  page  book — how  to  keep  your 
'  dog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
when  sick.  Result  of  36  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  every  known  dog  disease. 
Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept.  43m 
H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

129  West  24t.h  St.  New  York 


EUREKA  Collie  Kennels 

Quality  Puppies,  2  to  8  mos.  old,  farm  raised,  Champion 
stock.  Bred  for  intelligence  and  beauty. 

L.  B  Walter  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Kinest'Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  Males,  $15  and  $20.  Femalesi 
$10.  Kmbden Ganders, $0.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  Merctr,  Pi 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Prove  City.  Pa. 

Exceptionally  good  litter  Police  Pups.  Also  beautiful 
7  mos.  female  MEAD  •  Amrnla,  New  York 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups 2months  old 


Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET 


Male,  S6; 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Pnr^afo _ Airarlaloo  six  weeks  to  1  year.  Toy  Irish,  six 

lUl  Odlc  All  cUdlco  weeks  old.  Bestef  pedigreed 
stock.  WALTER  N.  SNELL  Medina.  N.  Y. 

POLICE  AND  ARMY  DOCS 

formally  known  as  the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  Dog:. 
Three  Litters  of  very  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with  five 
Champions  in  Pedigree. 

Geo.  Rauch,  Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 

Pair  of  Good  Fox  Hounds  ^Es^U'^^WLsr^^oTRt: 

Three  Trained  Rabbit  Hound  Iiltclie*,  in  whelp. 
$15  each.  Chas.  Toth  -  Henderson,  Maryland 

bite  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Chotola  Konnels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


W 


For  Sale-Reg.  Fox  Hound  Pup 

4  mos.  old.  Male.  $20.  ALBERT  TELEX,  Chnppaqun,  N.  Y. 


[ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bullcalves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Ifolsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  KS50  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University, 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

FRESH  AND  SPRINGERS 
Tuberculin  tested.  Sixty  day  retest  guaranteed. 

Hr.  J.  Win.  Fink,  Veterinarian.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Fresh  and  Nearly-Cows  For  Sale -peedsetreil(J 

Guernseys,  Jerseys.  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Al¬ 
ways  100  high-class  cows  to  choose  from.  Will  also 
buy  on  commission.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barre,  Vermont 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  8  SON 


HOLSTEINS 


CATTLE  FOR  SALE 
SPOT  FARM 

4  registered  heifers,  2  years  old, 
due  to  freshen  this  winter;  3  of 
them  from  34-lb.  sire:  1  from  a  32- 
lb.  dam;  1  from  a  21-lb.  3-year  old 
dam.  Federal  tested,  $500  for  the 
4,  less  than  half  of  their  value.  1 
5-year  old  that  has  given  74  lbs.  of 
milk  per  day  atI2  milkings,  $200. 

One  6-year  old  registered  Belgian 
stallion.  Red  Roan  and  a  show 
horse.  In  other  business,  must  be 
sold  this  month.  Spot  Farm,  trade 
name  and  sales  stables  also  for 
sale,  cheap. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  FOUNDATION 

12  mos.  Red  heifer,  Cyrus  Clay  and  Dairy  King  breed¬ 
ing.  7  mos.  White  bull,  General  Clay  and  Claude  Clay 
breeding.  First  check  for  $800  takes  the  pair. 

E.  J.  KASTEliltUOOK  -  Corning,  N.Y. 

IVEiHx-ixig  Shorthorns 

Dual-purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washlnglonville,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale 11  jersey cd  B.ulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  D.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


Both  sex.  All  ages.  Reasonable 
price.  H.  *.  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


REG.  AYRSHIRES  From  Accredited  Herd 

Bull  calf,  four  months,  mostly  red,  ®35, 

Bull  calf,  one  month,  mostly  white.  835.' 
PERRY  WARREN  .  Peru,  Vermont 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


leef  in  the  East-3  Young  Aberdeen-Angus  Bulls 


c.  c 


full  of  quality  at  attractive  prices. 

TAYLOR  -  Lawtons,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champion  of  Connecticut  1923 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and  this  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs.  Ail  reasonably  priced. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook.  N.Y. 


33UROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale, 
F.  M.  Pattiugtou  &  Son  Merrllield,  N.  Y- 


DUROCS 


Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Boars.  Fall  Pigs. 

ELM  WOOD  FA  RMS 
P.  O.  Box  IS  Bradford.  N.  Y. 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  VV.  W.  W  E  I  M  A  N,  P.  O. » 
Box  No.  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 

0  1  p  Choice  Registered  60-lb.  pigs  from  Big  Typo 
.  I.  U.  S  stock  of  Best  Blood  lines, $10  each;  Bred  Sows 
$35.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

“  BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES  ” 

BOARS,  SOWS.  GILTS.  Boars'Ready  for  service.  Gilts 
Bred  for  March  and  April  farrow  to  my  Grand 
Champion  Boar.  Cholera  Immune.  Best  blood  lines. 

(OAKDALE  FARM.)  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS,  Boonsboro.  Maryland 

Big  Type  Chester  Whites  r 

prepaid.  Sat.  guaranteed.  GEO.  F.  QlUFFIE,  Newville,  I*n. 


100  Pigs 


wks..old,  $4  each.  HOUSE  111108.,  Onshore,  I*» 


RT1 


stored  «.  I.C.  mid  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvii/ck,  New  York 


Annual  Fall  Sale  FF.FBtNfi  PlfiS 

6  Weeks  Old.  $3.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $4.50  Each 

T  hese  pigs  are  the  Hi  st  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr:  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  B.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD 

Litter  of  eleven,  born,  May  18,  weighed  2364  Nov. 
17,  is  our  offering  to  ton  litter  contest.  Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  quick  shipment. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

YoungLargeType  Berkshires  noS in’ 

WIANT  FA  RM  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 

PATMOOlt  BERKSHIRES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATM00R  FARMS,  llartfield,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas ei^riceipalS^t™* 

not  akin.  Ship  C.O.D.  Write  Brookside  Farms, Middletown,  V». 


AN1PSH  IRESWINE 

If  you  would  succeed  in  Hogs,  try  the 
meet  type  Hampshire.  Also  Guernsey 
Cattle,  accredited  Herd.  Free  Circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FA  R  M 
Box  R  -  ELVERSON.  PA. 


c 


SHEEP 


Reg.Hampshire  Ewe  Lambs  1 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  HIGH  AM  Gettysburg,  Pa.' 

Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  Regis¬ 
tered  South-down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER.  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
Priced  Low.  LeSOY  €.  ROWER,  tndlonville,  N.  Y. 

Dorr  Clirnn  Qama  imp.  stk.  Shipped  on  approval. 

neg.  onrop.  nams  HM.UOH  KARIM,  Peterborough,  N.  II. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  for  sale.  Also  a  few  good 
ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.  Wilson,  New  York 


GOATS 


CflATQ  f Nubbins,  Toggenbergi 

T*  _  breds  ami  high  grant 


s,  pure 
es. 


FERRETS 


for  Killing 

Rats 


FERRETS 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Write  for  pricelist. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London.O. 


HORSES 


BELGIANS 


Two  High-Class  Stallions  FOR  SALE. 

WINNERS  AT  f.EAllINlI  EASTERN  FAIRS. 
Write  or  come  to  see  them. 

HORSE  DEPARTMENT,  ASH  GROVE  FARMS 
Saratoga  Springs  -  New  York 

ForSaIe~Black  Percheron  Mare  soun\ 

Price,  $800.  O,  T.  MOORE  Germantown,  N.Y. 


Winners  of  Every  Class  in  Which  They  Were  Shown  at 
Recent  New  York  State  Fair,  Including  Both 
Grand  Champion  Boar  and  Sow 

We  Breed  Our  Show  Hogs  and  Show  Our  Breeding  Hogs 

A  VERAGE  per  litter  at  Resthaven  Farm:  In  1922,  8  pigs.  In 
1923,  7/4  pigs.  Average  over  more  than  100  sow*.  Rest- 
haven  sows  share  honors  with  sires  as  best  on  earth. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Resthaven  Farm — the  world’s  largest  Poland-China  plant 
offers  spring  yearlings,  half  sisters,  full  sisters  and  litter- 
mates,  fall  sows  of  same  breeding,  spring  boars  and  gilts 
at  very  conservative  breeding. 

Catalog  free.  Write  for  it  and  tor  description  and  prices 
of  animals  that  interest  you. 

RESTHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  26S  TROY,  OHIO 
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I  WHITE 

■p  BRAND 

it® 


BLUE 

BRAND' 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage 


FEED  SERVICE 


Makes  Champion  Cows 
and  Keeps  Them  Fit 

Laudholm  Delight,  the  Guernsey  heifer  pictured 
above,  proves  the  practical  value  of  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds. 

Red  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  constitutes  the  ex¬ 
clusive  grain  ration  of  this  cow. 

At  the  age  of  two  years,  Class  GG,  she  produced 
12,541  lbs.  of  milk  and  607.58  lbs.  fat.  She  was 
retested  in  Class  D  and  nroduced  13554  lbs.  milk  and 
675.95  lbs.  fat. 

Laudholm  Delight  was  fifth  place  in  Class  GG  in  the. 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  roll  of  honor  when  she 
completed  her  first  year’s  record.  This  record  placed  her 
fifth  best  Guernsey  cow  of  her  class  in  the  world  and 
champion  cow  of  the  New  England  States. 

She  was  grand  champion  Guernsey  at  the  York  County  Breeders 
Association  in  1921.  She  is  one  of  the  two  youngest  cows  to  make  a 
record  among  the  class  leaders.  She  gave  the  third  largest  amount 
of  milk  of  any  cow  in  her  class.  She  carried  her  calf  275  days  during 
the  test  and  produced  a  fine  big  heifer  calf. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lord,  in  reference  to  this  cow’s  record  he  says : 
“I  feel  that  it  speaks  very  well  indeed  for  Tioga  Feeds.” 

Feed  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  to  your  cows  and  prove  for  yourself  that  it 
keeps  them  in  better  condition  and  produces  more  milk  at  lower  cost. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds,  write  us  and  we’ll 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Tioga  IVlill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


For 


Healing 


any  cut,  scratch,  bruise,  chap 
or  inflammation  of  udder  or  teats 
— or  other  bodily  hurt — apply  Bag  Balm. 
Penetrates  and  heals  quickly,  surely. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  60c  at  feed 
dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists. 

Send  for  tree  booklet, 
"Dairy  Wrinkles." 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonvtlla 
W. 


kelly  duplex  GRrLDL'sNG 


made  with  a  double  set  of  grind¬ 
ers  or  burrs.  Have  a  grinding  sur¬ 
face  of  just  double  that  of  most 
mills  of  equal  size,  therefore, 

Do  Twice  as  Much 
Work. 

Grind  ear  corn,  shelled 
com,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  kaffir  com,  cot- 
ton  seed,  corn  in 
shucks,  sheaf  oats,  or 
any  kind  of  grain,  coarse,  me¬ 
dium  or  fine.  Require  25% 
less  power.  Especially 
adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 
_ _ _  Write  fer  new  catalogue. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO.,  Box  320  .Springfield,  Ohio 


IF  YOU  WANT  ALL  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

ARE  WORTH  and  prompt  returns— 
ship  to 

WILLIAMS  BROS.  &  CO.,  Atglen,  Penna. 

Reference -A TGLEN  NATIONAL  BANK 
Write  for  Prices 


I’sBest 

Roofing 


at  Factory 
2ite_Prlces 


"Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings',  Sidings,  Wall  board,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  de 
profits  Ask  for 
No.  173 


,owest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
'ire -Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
ip  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Jarage  Book,  showing  styles. 

rHE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

123-17S  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-lialf  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  Staje 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug 
or  grocery  stores. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26Ye  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.230MUNCIE,  IND. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Beet  Pulp  as  Roughage 

Is  it  practical  to  use  dried  beet  pulp 
instead  of  hay  or  silage?  In  my  case  I 
have  five  cows,  and  I  use  25  per  cent 
dairy  feed ;  do  not  have  a  silo.  For 
roughage  I  use  cornstalks  and  Timothy 
hay,  with  about  10  per  cent  Alfalfa  in 
it.  Due  to  the  drought  in  this  section 
the  hay  crop  was  poor,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  I  shall  be  some  short  on  hay.  If 
the  quantity  of  hay  could  be  cut  down 
by  the  use  of  the  dried  beet  pulp,  could 
it  be  used  in  connection  with  the  24  per 
cent  dairy  feed?  u.  s.  G.  l. 

While  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  substi¬ 
tute  moistened  beet  pulp  for  silage  it  is 
not  easy  to  justify  the  suggestion  that  a 
product  like  beet  pulp  can  be  used  to  re¬ 
place  either  hay  or  silage.  If  it  will  per¬ 
form  this  function  then  it  automatically 
places  itself  in  the  roughage  class  and  it 
recognized  in  this  position  it  should  be 
priced  accordingly.  When  beet  pulp  is 
incorporated  in  a  ration  for  dairy  cows  it 
is  manifest  that  it  substantially  increases 
the  palatability  and  possibly  the  digesti¬ 
bility  of  its  companion  feeds.  Its  chemi¬ 
cal  effect  upon  the  digestive  organs  is 
highly  desirable  and  the  use  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  has  greatly  stabilized  the  production 
of  many  dairy  herds.  I  do  not  share  the 
belief  that  beet  pulp  can  replace  rough- 
age  in  a  dairy  ration.  It  would  be  ex¬ 
pensive  in  any  event  to  use  it  for  this 
purpose.  No  doubt  beet  pulp  is  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  a  low  grade  of  hay  and  will 
produce  better  results ;  but  if  a  limited 
amount  of  beet  pulp  is  fed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  good  quality  of  hay  and  a 
good  grain  ration  supplements  this  prod¬ 
uct  the  best  results  wifi' follow. 


Ration  for  Cows.  Calves  and  Bull 

What  would  be  a  cheap  feed  to  get 
good  results  for  milking  cows,  a  yearling 
bull  and  heifer  calves  that  are  nine 
months  old,  and  the  proper  way  to  feed? 

Newcomb,  N.  Y.  d.  m. 

Perhaps  the  best  combination  that  you 
can  use  for  your  bull  and  the  young 
stock  you  are  developing  would  con¬ 
sist  of  three  parts  of  corn  or  hominy 
meal,  three  parts  of  ground  oats,  and  one 
part  of  linseed  meal.  This  is  intended 
for  growing  stock  and  for  dry  animals, 
and  not  for  dairy  cows  in  milk.  A  suit¬ 
able  combination  for  the  cows  in  milk  of 
average  production  would  consist  of  400 
lbs.  hominy,  200  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  lin¬ 
seed,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed.  Feed  1  lb.  of 
this  mixture  for  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  cow  per  day,  and  allow  the  ani¬ 
mals  all  of  the  roughage  that  they  will 
consume. 

For  the  young  animals  feed  from  3  to 
5  lbs.  per  day,  depending  upon  their  age 
and  size,  regulating  the  amount  so  that 
you  can  keep  the  animals  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  establish  regular  increase  in 
size  and  weight. 

Oftentimes  bulls  are  fed  extravagantly 
on  corn  and  roughage,  and  as  a  result  ob¬ 
tain  a  high  condition  which  impairs  their 
usefulness.  Limit  the  amount  of  rough- 
age  and  silage  that  the  bull  is  to  con¬ 
sume  and  feed  him  generously  on  oats. 
This  practice  will  maintain  his  vigor  and 
vitality,  and  enable  him  to  present  an  at¬ 
tractive  appearance. 

Ration  for  Jersey  Cow 

We  have  a  big  Jersey  cow.  She  gives 
about  22  quarts  milk  when  she  comes  in. 
We  have  only  Timothy  and  clover  hay. 
Will  you  advise  a  ration?  M.  M. 

No  doubt  you  desire  to  home-mix  a 
feed  for  your  Jersey  cow  which  gives  as 
much  as  22  quarts  of  milk  when  she  is 
fresh.  This  is  a  very  good  production 
for  a  family  cow,  and  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  this  flow  of  milk  great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  choosing  her  ration.  I 
propose  the  following :  40  lbs.  cornmeal, 
20  lbs.  bran,  25  lbs.  linseed  meal,  15  lbs. 
gluten  meal,  1  lb.  salt.  Feed  1  lb.  of 
this  grain  mixture  for  each  3  or  4  lbs. 
of  milk  produced  per  day,  and  allow  the 
cow  in  addition  all  of  the  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  that  she  will  consume.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  above  concentrates  and 
roughage  secure  dried  beet  pulp  in  100- 
lb.  bags.  Take  5  lbs.  of  the  dry  beet 
pulp  each  morning  and  soak  it  for  12 
hours,  and  divide  the  resulting  moistened 
product  into  two  equal  feedings.  This 
will  provide  succulence  and  will  enable 
the  cow  to  increase  her  flow  of  milk, 


and  Now — 

a  salt  that  is  Quick 
dissolving! 

AS  salt  dissolves  it  penetrates  and  protects 
.section  after  section  of  the  meat  from 
damage  of  germ  attack.  But  to  thoroughly 
penetrate,  the  salt  must  thoroughly  dissolve! 
Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  isasoft  porous 
flake  that  instantly  and  completely  dissolves, 
and  evenly  penetrates  to  the  very  center  of 
the  meat.  Does  not  form  “crusts”  or  lump. 
Don’t  risk  saving  the  few  pennies  difference 
in  cost  between  Colonial  Special  Farmers 
Salt  and  the  wrong,  cheap  salt.  Always 
packed  in  a  branded  70-pound  bag — big  as 
100-pound  bag  of  ordinary  salt. 

Send  for  “ Meat  Curing  and 
Butter  Making  on  the  Farm." 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 
AKRON,  OHIO 

Chicago  Buffalo  Boston  Atlanta 

COLONIAL 

Special  Farmers 

SALT 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  beats  Block 
Salt  for  cattle  feeding.  It  is  pure,  evaporated 
Salt — never  causes  sore  tongues  or  sore  mouths 
— always  insures  animals  getting  enough. 


U.S.  ARMY  "shoe" 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 
you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 

Made  on  the  Munson  last.of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pay. 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if  _  _ 

not  pleased.  you  save  }2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A 
829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


PRESIDENT  C00LIDGE 

advises  co-operation  and 
organization  as  a  relief 
for  farm  conditions.  In 
this  he  follows  the  advice 
of  officials  everywhere. 


ORGANIZED 
CO  OPERATION 

By 

JOHN  J.  DILLON 


THE  PRESIDENT,  of  course, 
means  real  co-operation  and 
organization  adapted  to  farm  needs.' 
He  expects  farmers  know  what  real 
co-operation  is,  and  how  to  organize 
to  protect  themselves.  How  many  do? 
How  many  of  the  failures  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  come  from  not  knowing  how  ? 
This  book  gives  you  the  exact  infor¬ 
mation.  It  is  plainly  written.  You 
will  have  no  trouble  to  understand 
every  line  of  it.  You  will  know  more 
about  co-operation  than  those  who 
do  not  read  it. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid — Cloth 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 

—  1  — ^  .  -  -■  -  - 


More  Protein  Needed 

Will  you  furnish  me  with  a  balanced 
ration  for  two  cows?  We  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  clover  hay.  no  corn  silage  or 
fodder.  We  made  our  first  churning  May 
11.  the  last  on  Oct.  24,  and  made  just  250 
lbs.  of  butter,  besides  raising  both^  calves 
to  four  weeks  of  age.  During  Fall  we 
fed  sweet  corn,  stalks  and  all ;  beet  tops 
once  a  day,  hay  once  a  day  while  running 
to  pasture,  which  was  poor.  We  feed 
for  a  grain  ration  equal  parts  meal,  bran, 
oats  (ground)  and  middlings.  They  are 
in  excellent  flesh  and  would  like  to  bring 
them  through  the  Winter  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition.  j.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
production  of  these  two  cows.  A  yield 
of  250  lbs.  of  butter,  besides  the  milk  and 
cream  used  in  your  household  and  the 
amount  necessary  to  raise  two  calves,  is 
very  satisfactory. 

A  ration  restricted  to  the  ingredients 
you  mention,  bran,  oats,  ground  corn 
and  middlings,  is  ill  suited  for  use  in 
feeding  dairy  cows.  All  of  these  ingre¬ 
dients  belong  to  the  carbohydrate  group 
and  are  not  at  all  suited  in  themselves 
for  the  making  of  milk.  Some  such  con¬ 
centrate  as  gluten  meal,  gluten  feed,  or 
cottonseed,  must  be  added  in  order  that 
the  blood  stream  may  be  intensive  enough 
to  stimulate  milk  production. 

It  is  not  good  judgment  to  buy  mid¬ 
dling  to  feed  dairy  cows.  Bran  is  a 
more  desirable  product  'because  it  is 
bulkier,  carries  more  ash,  is  more  laxa¬ 
tive,  and  thus  better  suited  for  cows  in 
milk.  A  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  ground  oats,  linseed  meal  and  gluten 
meal  is  proposed.  This  will  give  you  a  20 
per  cent  protein  mixture,  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  cows  of  average  production. 

I  dare  say  you  are  making  a  mistake 
by  expecting  these  cows  to  give  milk 
during  the  flush  grass  season  without 
feeding  them  some  grain.  I  should  use  a 
grain  mixture  every  day  of  the  year,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  cows  were  in 
milk  or  dry.  This  will  enable  them  to 
extend  their  lactation  period,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  you  want.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  cows  are  in  high  condition  and 
yet  are  not  producing  as  much  milk  as 
you  desire  is  ample  evidence  that  the  ra¬ 
tion  is  deficient  in  protein. 


Feeding  Guernsey  Herd 

Please  send  me  formula  for  grain  ra¬ 
tion  for  grade  Guernsey  cows.  I  have 
corn,  oats,  peas  and  barley,  grown  to¬ 
gether,  with  corn  fodder  and  Alfalfa  hay 
for  roughage,  and  will  also  feed  mangels 
or  beet  pulp.  Does  molasses  have  any 
feeding  value?  c.  c. 

New  York. 

Generally  speaking,  molasses  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  cornmeal,  pound  for  pound,  for 
supplying  carbohydrates  in  rations  for 
live  stock.  Its  chief  function  in  a  ration 
is  to  increase  its  palatability  and  thus 
prompt  cows  to  consume  an  increased 
amount  of  grain.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  actual  practice  a  pound  of  molasses 
has  less  value  than  a  pound  of  corn  and, 
under  prevailing  market  conditions,  mo¬ 
lasses  is  a  more  economical  source  of 
carbohydrates.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  molasses  that  can  be  safely 
fed  to  dairy  cows.  When  more  than  1% 
or  2  lbs.  a  day  is  fed  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  undue  laxativeness  that  is  unde¬ 
sirable. 

Where  you  have  corn,  oats  and  peas 
and  barley  ground  together,  Alfalfa  hay, 
and  good  roughage,  and  where  you  have 
mangels  and  moistened  beet  pulp  for  suc¬ 
culence,  then  the  simplest  ration  that  can 
be  proposed  would  consist  of  300  lbs.  of 
cornmeal,  300  lbs.  ground  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley,  200  lbs.  linseed  meal,  200  lbs.  gluten 
meal. 

Bear  in  mind  that  I  have  used  gluten 
meal  rather  than  gluten  feed,  for,  with 
the  bulky  products  that  you  have  it  is 
desirable  to  use  a  concentrate  carrying 
more  protein.  This  will  give  you  a  20 
per  cent  protein  feed.  The  secret  of 
your  success  will  be  based  upon  the  fact 
that  you  have  choice  Alfalfa  hay  for 
roughage.  Where  one  has  a  product  of 
this  character  he  can  use  a  simplified 
grain  ration  and  produce  milk  profitably. 


Comparing  Corn  Fodder  and  Alfalfa 

I  am  obliged  to  purchase  hay  and  grain 
for  dairy  stock  this  Winter,  and  would 
like  your  advice  as  to  the  comparative 
value  of  Alfalfa  on  the  one  hand  and  part 
Alfalfa  and  part  corn  fodder.  The  corn 
is  in  shocks  and  has  many  two-thirds 
ripened  ears  of  corn.  It  gets  very  cold 
here  night  and  the  corn  is  sure  to  freeze 
solid  long  before  it  can  be  all  fed  out. 
Will  that  hurt  the  feed  value?  The  corn 
is  only  half  as  far  a  haul  as  the  Alfalfa, 
but  it  will  cost  twice  as  much  per  ton  at 
the  rates  asked  for  each.  J.  E.  G. 

Wyoming. 

If  the  corn  fodder  in  question  consists 
of  the  stalk  and  leaves  and  the  ears  of 
corn  then  there  is  very  little  difference 
in  feeding  value  between  the  whole  shock 
corn  and  the  Alfalfa,  although  the  Al¬ 
falfa  would  carry  considerably  more  pro¬ 
tein,  and  the  corn  fodder  will  yield  con¬ 
siderably  more  carbohydrates.  The  first 
combination  that  you  can  use  would  he 
part  corn  fodder  and  part  Alfalfa,  and, 
if  the  corn  fodder  can  be  purchased  at 
half  the  cost  of  the  Alfalfa,  then  this 
scheme,  by  all  means,  is  recommended. 

Alfalfa  carries  about  14  per  cent  of 
protein.  It  has  less  fiber  than  the  corn 
fodder,  is  more  palatable,  and  supplies  a 
better  roughage  for  young  animals.  Shock 
corn  with  the  ears  attached  which  has 
been  cured  and  well  preserved  makes  an 
excellent  forage  for  dry  cows  and  young 
stock,  and  can  be  used  exclusively  as  a 
basis  fo”  wintering  live  stock.  If  the 
corn  is  mature  before  freezing  weather, 
then  the  freezing  is  not  injurious. 


Another  Numbered  Cow 

Seeing  photos  of  calves  with  number 
seven  on  the  forehead.  I  thought  I 
would  send  you  picture  of  my  cow  with 
perfect  seven  on  its  forehead.  She  is  a 
IIolstein-Guernsey  cow  and  is  now  12 
years  old.  My  son  John  is  holding  the 
cow.  lie  raised  her ;  she  is  a  fine  cow 
and  good  milker.  Frederick  a.  graves. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  remarkable  how  some  of  these 
black  and  white  cows  show  their  mark¬ 


ings.  We  had  one  once  with  a  clear-cut 
profile  of  a  man’s  face  on  her  side.  The 
figure  seven  seems  a  familiar  number  for 
this  marking. 

The  “Alderney”  Cattle 

Will  you  inform  me  what  has  become 
of  the  Alderney  cattle  we  used  to  see  and 
hear  of  years  ago.  f.  j.  s. 

The  three  distinctive  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle,  Alderney,  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
originated  in  islands  bearing  these  same 


names  located  off  the  coast  of  France. 
There  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
Alderney  and  the  Guernsey  breeds.  In 
fact,  cows  brought  over  from  the  Island 
of  Alderney  to  the  Island  of  Guernsey  and 
mated  with  Guernsey  bulls  would  produce 
progeny  eligible  for  registration  in  the 
Guernsey  Herd  Book.  They  were  known 
originally  as  “Foundation  Cows,”  and 
some  of  the  best  Guernseys  on  the  Island 
today  are  recognized  thus,  and  are  not 


eligible  for  importation  into  this  country 
on  account  of  not  being  pure  bred  or 
registered  in  the  herd  books.  In  this 
country  the  term  Alderney  and  Guernsey, 
while  not  interchangeable,  were  formerly 
used  to  identify  some  animals  that  trace 
to  these  islands.  Popular  usage  has  now 
permitted  dairymen  to  drop  the  term 
Alderney  and  apply  the  name  Guernsey  to 
Channel  Island  breeds  tracing  to  such 
origin. 


Burrell  Is  the  Oldest  Power  Milking 
Machine  on  the  American  Market 


1  HE  HISTORY  of  the  Burrell  Milker  now 
extends  over  more  than  60  years.  It  had 
its  beginning  in  1860.  Since  that  time, 
under  one  company — in  fact,  by  two  gen¬ 
erations  of  one  family — the  Burrell  has 
been  developed  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  known  in  mechanical  milkers. 
More  years  of  careful  research  are  back 
of  the  Burrell  than  any  other  milking 
machine.  It,  therefore,  is  not  surprising 
that  it  should  have  reached  its  almost 
ideal  practicability  before  most  other  milk¬ 
ers  were  even  in  their  experimental  stages. 

If  you  will  select  a  milking  machine  on 
its  merits  —  let  the  competition  be  hand 
milkers  or  mechanical  milkers — you  will 
select  a  Burrell.  If  you  will  let  the  features 


and  the  quality  of  each  milking  machine 
speak  for  themselves  —  omitting  all  spe¬ 
cious  arguments  of  clever  salesmanship — 
you  will  buy  a  Burrell. 

Perhaps  one  of  your  neighbors  has  a  Bur¬ 
rell  Milker.  If  so,  go  study  it  in  operation. 
Ignore,  if  you  wish,  the  favorable  comment 
of  its  owner.  Make  the  Burrell  Milker  sell 
itself  to  you,  without  the  aid  of  any  in¬ 
fluence  outside  of  the  machine  itself. 
That  is  the  way  we  like  to  sell  a  Burrell, 
because  the  machine  will  be  with  you  long 
after  purely  sales  arguments  have  been 
forgotten.  You  can’t  use  perfect  selling 
talk  to  milk  your  cows  with,  but  you  can 
use  a  practically  perfect  milking  machine 
—  the  Burrell.  Buy  it  on  its  merits. 


Send  today  for  our  28-page  book,  “ Burrell  Milker”.  It  is  more 
than  a  catalog  —  and  free  for  the  asking.  Please  address  Dept.  20. 

D.H.  BUrrell  &  Co.  Inc. _ Littlje  Falls. New  York 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


SPEE 


AGON 


Durability  and  Stamina  for  a 
Quarter  Million  Miles  and  More! 

When  roads  are  bad  and  the  weather’s 
worse, — 

And  city  markets  must  be  reached  be¬ 
fore  the  top-price  buyers  leave, — 

And  the  nearest  garage  or  service  station 
is  miles  away: — 

Then  does  Speed  Wagon’s  inbuilt  stur¬ 
diness  compel  whole-hearted  apprecia¬ 
tion!  And  then  is  most  keenly  realized 
the  value  of  those  endurance  qualities 
that  keep  Speed  Wagons  good  for  a 
quarter  million  miles  and  more. 

— Super-powered  engine 
—Double-framed  chassis 
— Spiral  bevel  gear  axle 
— Rational  road  balance 
— Pneumatic  cord  tires 
■ — Complete  electrical  equipment 
— Oversized  brakes 
• — 500  to  2500  pounds  capacity 
- — Designed  and  manufactured  in  the 
big  Reo  shops, — not  assembled. 

— Chassis,  $1185  at  Lansing,  add  tax. 

Write  for  special  literature  about  Speed  W agons 
in  the  business  of  farming. 

REO  MOTOR,  CAR  COMPANY;  Lansing.  Michigan 


This  One  Engine' 
Does  Every 
Farm  Job 


!*  I  set  out  to  build  a  farm  engine 
that  would  have  every  feature 
the  farmer  wanted  and  none  he 
didn’t  want.  It  has  now  been 
on  the  market  six  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users  tell  me 
I’ve  succeeded.  I’m  proud  to 
have  this  engine  bear  my  name.” 

— A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 


rkable  Engine 


There  is  no  other  farm  engine 
like  it.  Simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the 
place  of  six  engines.  It  will  give 
from  to  6  H.  P.,  yet  it  is  so 
light  that  two  men  can  carry  it 
easily.  Set  it  anywhere  and 
put  it  to  work. 

Change  Power 
as  Needed 

It  is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need 
6,  or  IK  H.  P.  when  you  need 
only  IK.  or  any  power  in  be¬ 
tween.  Fuel  consumption  in 
proportion  to  power  used  and 
remarkably  low  at  all  times. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to 
another  is  instantaneous. 

Burns  Kerosene 

Operates  with  kerosene  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Easy  starting,  no  crank¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  gas  engine 


value  on  the  market.  And  you 
can  prove  all  of  these  statements 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 

What  Users  Say 

Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  Hannibal, 
New  York,  says:  “Only  engine 
economical  for  all  jobs.  I  run  a 
28-inch  cord  wood  saw,  a  24- 
inch  rip  saw,  a  washer,  a  pump, 
and  a  grinder,  and  it  sure  runs 
them  fine.  It  has  perfect  run¬ 
ning  balance,  and  it  sets  quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Mani- 
toulan  Island,  Ontario,  says: 
“Have  given  my  Edwards  four 
years'  steady  >  work  andJike  it 
fine.  It  uses  very  little  fuel.  I 
run  a  28-inch  cord  wood  saw, 
also  a  rip  saw,  8-inch  grinder, 
ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for 
shop,  churn,  washer,  separator 
p.nd  pump.  Have  had  ten  other 
engines  and  the  Edwards  beats 
them  all.” 

Frank  Foell,  of  Cologne,  New 
Jersey,  says:  “  It's  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  own  an  Edwards  engine. 
I  run  a  wood  saw,  cement  mixer. 


I 

threshing  machine,  etc.  Do 
work  for  my  neighbors.  Easy 
to  move  around  and  easy  to  run. 
I  would  not  have  any  other.;} 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now—  I  want  to  prove  my 
claims  to  you.  I  want  to  send 
you  an  Edwards  Engine  for  ab¬ 
solutely  free  trial.  Just  write 
your  name  and  address  on  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail.  I  will  send  at 
once  complete  details  about  my 
farm  engine  and  about  my  free 
trial  offer.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Mail  coupon  now. 


Simple  Tests  for  Oieo 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  detect  melted 
beef  suet  in  butter?  E.  M.  H. 

Valencia,  Pa. 

In  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine, 
a  mixture  of  beef  fat,  lard  and  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  is  employed.  The  soft  part  of 
beef  tallow  furnishes  the  beef  fat.  This 
mixture  is  churned  with  a  fine-flavored 
sour  skim-milk.  From  this  sour  milk  it 
takes  on  a  butter  flavor  to  some  degree. 
This  emulsion  is  carefully  worked  and 
poured  over  cracked  ice  or  into  ice  water 
until  it  assumes  a  physical  consistency 
like  that  of  butter.  The  excess  sour  milk 
is  removed  by  working,  and  salt  is  added. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  artificially  col¬ 
ored.  For  the  better  grades,  some'  best 
quality  creamery  butter  is  mixed  with  it. 
The  resulting  product  is  hardly  disting¬ 
uished  from  real  butter. 

Various  brands  of  nut  margarines  are 
made  in  a  similar  way.  Cocoa  butter  is 
a  prominent  brand  made  from  cocoanut 
oil. 

The  use  of  chemical  tests  will  readily 
detect  margarine  products  from  genuine 
butter,  but  such  tests  cannot  be  run  by 
the  housewife  or  general  public.  Two 
simple  household  tests,  however,  may  be 
employed  with  good  results.  The  simplest 
is  called  the  “spoon  test”  and  will  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  most  common  brands  of  oleo 
from  butter.  A  comparison  or  check  test 
is  advised  at  first.  Using  cheap  table¬ 
spoons,  melt  a  sample  of  butter  in  one 
over  an  ordinary  low  kitchen  flame.  Hold 
it  over  the  flame  until  foam  appears  on 
the  melted  butter -and  the  moisture  begins 
to  be  driven  off.  In  the  case  of  butter  a 
pronounced  foaming  occurs,  with  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  sputtering  and  flying  of  melted 
contents  from  the  spoon.  In  comparison, 
oleo  will  sputter  and  fly  profusely  with 
little  foam  formation.  This  test  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  the  differences  between  butter 
and  oleo  are  pronounced. 

The  second  test  is  used  where  the  oleo 
sample  contains  real  butter  as  well  as 
other  oils  and  fats.  A  sample  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut  may  be  placed  in  a  tin 
cup  which  contains  skim-milk  or  water 
The  contents  of  the  cup  are  then  heated 
until  the  sample  is  melted.  The  cup  is 
then  set  into  a  dish  of  snow  or  cracked 
ice  and  the  contents  stirred  with  a  wood¬ 
en  splinter  about  the  thickness,  of  a 
match.  As  the  melted  fat  cools  it  will 
collect  into  large  lumps.  True  butterfat 
under  these  conditions  will  gather  in 
lumps  which  are  quite  soft.  They  will 
not  stick  readily  to  the  splinter,  but  tend 
to  float  in  the  cold  skim-milk  or  water. 
A  sample  which  contains  animal  or  veg¬ 
etable  fats  will  form  a  hard  lump  and 
will  stick  to  the  splinter  in  one  large 
mass  as  it  gets  cold.  The  oleo  fats  are 
much  harder  than  the  butter  fats,  hence 
the  reason  for  the  results  of  this  test. 
This  test,  easily  made,  is  also  used  to 
distinguish  oleo  from  renovated  butter,  as 
the  latter  fat  behaves  the  same  as  cream¬ 
ery  butterfat  under  these  conditions. 

J.  W.  D. 


TRAPPERS 

FUR  BUYERS 


Handy  Method  of  Butchering 

As  I  am  always  interested  in  ideas 
that  will  be  of  use  to  the  farmer  when 
he  is  short  of  help,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
how  1  can  scald,  dress  and  hang  up  a 
250-lb.  hog  all  alone. 

A  few  months  ago  I  ordered  an  exten¬ 
sion  ladder  of  two  18-ft.  sections  with 
pulley  rope,  and  crank  on  lower  section. 
When  I  butcher  I  set  the  ladder  against 
a  building  or  tree  limb  directly  over  the 
scalding  barrel  which  sets  on  end  filled 
about  half  full  of  scalding  water.  Then 
I  attach  the  rope  to  the  hog  hook  which 
is  hooked  in  the  jaw  and  by  turning  the 
crank  on  the  ladder  round,  the  hog  is 


Handling  Hog  With  Extension  Ladder 

easily  drawn  up  and  dipped  in  the  bar¬ 
rel  and  when  properly  scalded  it  is 
drawn  out  and  dropped  on  a  sled  or 
platform  so  that  end  can  be  scraped 
and  the  rope  attached  to  a  hind  leg  and 
the  other  end  dipped  in.  Then  after  it 
is  all  scraped  and  ready  to  hang  up  for 
the  final  dressing  it  is  easily  drawn  up 
in  the  same  manner  and  when  the  barrel 
is  rolled  away  the  hog  will  swing  clear 
at  any  height  or  position  desired. 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  J.  HOAG. 


I  Name. 


Molly  is  a  practical-minded  little  maid 
with  an  affection  for  animals.  The  other 
day  she  heard  her  parents  telling  about 
a  relative  who  had  to  have  his  arm  cut 
off  in  consequence  of  a  tiger’s  bite.  She 
only  said  :  “What  a  pity  !  The  poor  old 
tiger  might  just  as  well  have  had  it !” — 
The  Dominion. 


Get  New  York  Price  List 


Then  you  will  know  where  to  ship  for 
world’s  highest  fur  prices.  The  Fox  — 
New  York  guaranteed  Price  List  is  the 
shipping  guide  for  wise  trappers  and  fur 
buyers  all  over  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Ship  to  FOX — New  York 
World’s  Largest  Fur  Market 

We  pay  more  because  New  York  City  is 
the  world’s  greatest  fur  market— where 
American  and  foreign  fur  makers  buy  di¬ 
rect  from  FOX  at  top  prices.  N  o  middle¬ 
men  make  a  profit  on  your  furs  here. 

Mr.  Fox  grades  allBhipmentB  him¬ 
self  and  pays  all  he  can  to.  make 
friends  and  boosters.  That  is  why 
“A  Fox  Shipper  Never  Changes”. 
Write  now  for  market  reports. 
New  York  Price  List  and  shipping 
tags — all  FREE. 

GEO.  I,  FOX,  Inc. 

Raw  Fur  Merchant* 

190  West  25th  St.  New  York  City 


FENCE 


7 l 


•GATES,  POSTS, 
ROOFING-PAINTS 


My  Big  NEW  catalog  is  filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  Bigger,  Better  values 
than  ever  this  season.  You’ll  be  glad  youi 

sent  for  my  New  Bargain  Book  when  you  see 
the  big  savings  I  am  giving  my  customers. 
My  plan  of  selling  Direct  From  Factory 
saves  you  1/3  or  more.  Write  today  for  my  j 
104  page  catalog  giving  low 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

prices  on  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  posts* 
Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and  Paint.  Every 
page  a  page  of  real  bargains.  Quality 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
for  catalog  today.  JIM  BROWN. 
(ROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4308  Cleveland,  O. 


Feed  Grinder 

Cuts 
Grinds 
Mixes 

Anything 
Crown 


Th«  Letz  Dixie  is  guaranteed  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  15  to  30%  and  cut  feeding  costs  25 
to  50%.  Send  for  valuable  feeding  booklet. 

LETZ 

1S3  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Indiajia 


Sent  On 
TRIAL 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION 
to  send  well  made,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $24.95. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  shows  large 
capacity,  easy  running  NewL.S. 
Model.  See  our  easy 

Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Bowl  asanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  from  Western 

points. 

AMFOICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bcx3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Market  News  and  Pri 


c  e  s 


Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

With  the  publishing  of  the  final  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  apple  crop  by  the  U.  S.  Bu- 


weeks  old,  $4 ;  milk  goats,  each,  $25.  State  and  Western  "candled,  40  to  47c  ; 

reau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  we  are  iu0U  cu\L  phickens, ,,JlghL  r§c  >  storage,  30  to  32c. 

informed  tint  this;  vpar’s  vipkl  is  tile  ■‘-Owls,  lb.,  30c ,  turkeys,  lb.,  45  to  oOc  ; 
stormed  that  this,.  year  s  .  yield  ^  the  geesej  lb>>  30c .  dttckS)  lb>>  30c .  broilers; 

lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 


largest  ever,  exceeding  that  of  1920  by 
about  500.000  bbls.,  and  is  about  8  per 
cent  larger  than  last  year’s  estimated  pro¬ 


duction.  The  great  increase  in  produc-  3?,^  ’  geese,  _ lb.,  35c; 

tinn  w»«  in  tho  Pnoifio  "Mnrthwpst  whinh  T-,  *  ^*2  ^  ’  blOllerS,  lb.,  3pC. 

Eggs,  large  white,  62c ;  duck  eggs, 
80c ;  pullet  eggs,  55c ;  milk,  qt.,  10c ; 
buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim  milk,  qt.,  5c; 
cream,  qt.,  80c ;  goat,  bottle,  25c. 

cum  scurugp  on  occ.  a,  xo_o,  as  on  ore.  W?.Ut£'l  STTtf’  «?nCy  Vvint\  lb" 

1,  1922.  In  barrels  the  total  holdings  ?b„  34c ;  ^ttage  ch£e4?  IK,  !£*“  *'***’ 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  selected  ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Lima  beans,  qt., 
12c ;  beans,  lb.,  10c ;  beets,  bunch,  5c ; 
beets,  bu.,_  $1.35  ;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c  ;  car¬ 
rots,  lb.,  5c ;  bushel,  $1.25 ;  cauliflower, 

generally  dull  and  the  demand  light,  even  oa'1  jblcncb4.  ’  ba*e’  R®ck> 

for  fancy  fruit  coming  from  cold  storage  onions,*  dry  , hfb  ’0c-  pe?' b— ’ 
Cranberries  have  not  been  moving  out  jV  7<”  •. ’a 7.  „ 

very  rapidly,  and  the  market  has  been  hi,«RMP%i*9n .  pptatofs' 
rated  as  “easy.”  A  few  strawberries  have  2~  ’  „Zaet- 

already  been  received  from  Florida,  which  ,  ’P 
wholesaled  around  $1  per  qt.,  but  need¬ 
less  to  say  there  was  very  little  demand 
for  that  at  that  price.  Cabbage  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  railroad  yard  under  a  limited 
demand  and  more  liberal  receipts  of  new 


tion  was  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  which 
was  partly  offset  by  smaller  yields  this 
year  in  New  England,  New  York  and  the 
West  Central  States.  Nearly  twice  as 
many  boxes  of  apples  were  reported  in 
cold  storage  on  Dec.  1,  1923,  as  on  Dec 


amounted  to  about  3,000,0000  more  than 
those  of  a  year  ago.  In  the  New  York 
market,  prices  held  about  steady,  al¬ 
though  the  demand  has  been  very  limited, 
and  in  barreled  stock  was  chiefly  for 
fancy  Baldwin  and  Greening.  Pears  were 


APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  McIntosh,  Fameuse, 

Jonathan,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Spy,  $1.50 
to  Ki»&.  Greening,  Wealthy,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  Hubbardson,  $1  to  $1.25;  sec¬ 
onds,  50  to  85c.  Potatoes,  quiet ;  home¬ 
grown,  75c  to  $1 ;  Michigan,  150-lb.  sack, 

$1.90  to  $2  ;  Bermudas,  bbl.,  $14  to  $16 ; 
sweets,  Jersey  hamper,  $2.75  to  $2.85. 

FRUITS — BERRIES 

Pears,  quiet.;  Beurre  Bose,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.o0 ;  Iveiffer,  75c  to  $1.  Quinces.,  bu., 
ioc  to  $1.25.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  Beets,  bu . 


FRUIT 

Apples— McIntosh,  bbl . $4.00@$6.50 

Greening  .  2.50®  5.50 

£aldwm  .  2.00®  4.50 

V$y  . .  3.00®  4.50 

Wealthy  .  2.50®  2.75 

Tu“g  *  *  A .  3.00®  3.50 

Twenty  Ounce  . 2.00®  2.75 

.  2.00®  3.00 

Jonathan  .  3.00®  4.00 

v'riI,nes  .  2.50®  3.50 

Pears— Kieffer  .  4.00®  5.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 5.00@  7.50 

Half-bbl.  box  .  2.50®  3.75 

Kumquats,  qt  . 06®  .12 

Strawberries,  So.,  qt . SO®  1.00 

VEGETABLES 


50-lb  box,  $4  to  $4.50.  Grapes,  dull;  Carrots,  100-lb.  bag...  150®  2 

California  Emperor,  Malaga,  box,  $1.50  Cabbage,  bbl . . l‘‘>5®  T' 

to  $2  ;  Tokay,  $1.65  to  $2.25.  100-lb.  bag  . ! ! ! ! ! ! !  l  Jo®  1 

poultry  New,  basket .  L00®  1., 

Boston,  head,  10c";  Dressed  poultry,  weak;  turkey,  32  to  p„®,'  bbI;K\ .  l-00@  1J 

per  bushel,  $2.75;  39c;  fowl,  22  to  30c;  chickens,  30  to  pWnl-inf  mi  . *^®15.( 

a  toes,  peck,  30c;  32c;  roosters,  26  to  28c;  old  roosters,'  j  Jff*? U’  bu .  3.00®  4.1 

potatoes,  7  lbs.,'  18  to  20c ;  ducks,  25  to  30c;  geese,  23  b  ;  . . .  1-OOg  2.( 


saui 
iOc 

Sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  loaf,  5c ;  buck 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  clover  honey,  card, 

cabbage  from  Southern  States  and  in-  bono£’  .*b*’  18c;  popcorn, 

pvan cori  crnnrG too  nf  rUfi  otitihoorD  s J i o  11  o < i .  o  lbs.,  —  5c  ,  butternuts,  bu., 


creased  supplies  of  old  cabbage  from  New 
York  State.  The  higher  prices  of  a  week 
or  two  evidently  started  a  general  move¬ 
ment  of  cabbage  marketward,  which  all 
but  swamped  it,  as  several  consigned  car¬ 
loads  were  reported  as  bringing  little 
more  than  freight  charges.  Onions  moved 
very  slowly,  and  there  was  only  a  moder¬ 
ate  demand  for  carrots.  Good  cauliflower 
has  been  rather  popular,  and  Brussels 


$1.50;  walnuts,  qt.,  20c;  apple  vinegar, 
gal.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11  to  12c ;  heavy,  lb., 
10c;  veal,  lb.,  14c;  mutton,  lb..  20  to 


sprouts  sold  moderately  well  at  steady  chickens,  lb.,  .18  to  25c ;  fowls,  lb.,  18  to 
prices.  Spinach  lias  been  draggy,  and  -2C1  goose,  *“•>  30c;  guinea  liens,  each, 

ioc  to  $1;  pigeons,  pair,  75c;  turkeys, 
lb.,  45  to  50c. 

Dressed  poultry — Ducks,  lb..  40c; 


,  -  ,  — - ,  . . ,  _ _ ^  egetables,  dull;  beans,  green  and  wax, 

-5c;  lamb,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  beef,  lb.,  5  to  hamper,  $5  to  $5.75;  beets,  bu.,-  OOc  to 
10c.  -$1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage, 

Live  poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  20  to  24c ;  u" 


very  little  attention  was  paid  to  tnrnips, 
squash,  pumpkins,  etc.  The  lettuce  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  unsatisfactory,  due  largely  ...  .  -  ,  •  _  -  - 

to  the  limited  demand,  rather  than  to  the  chickens,  lb-  o5  to  40c;  fowls,  lb.,  35c ; 
excessive  supplies.  The  potato  market  Sec|c,  lb.,  40c;  turkeys,  lb.,  50  to  60c. 
does  not  show  much  improvement.  Occa-  ,  Butter,  lb„  5o  to  60cj  eggs,  55  to  05c ; 


.  $2.50@$3.00 
2.00 
60 

T  ^ew’ J?u'  basket . .  i-00®  L50 

Kale,  bbl.  ., .  1.00®  1.50 

00 
50 

Onions,  100  lbs.. 2  m®  2  75 

b«.  . :  i;S)I  i.oo 

Cauliflower  bb.  . 3.00@10.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 3.00®  7.00 

BEANS— ONIONS  ^mach,  bu.  ..... .  1.00®  1.15 

t.  ,  ,,1-  ,  °,  S  Peas,  So.,  bu.  basket .  2.00®  3  00 

Beans,  dull ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $11  Squash,  bbl .  •>  00®  3  no 

to  $11.50;  marrow,  $10.50  to  $11;  red  String  beans,  bu .  150®  3  50 

kidney,  $8  to  $8.50;  pea,  medium,  $6.50  Tomatoes,  6-till  crate.......  3.00®  4  ”5 

to  $ ' .  Onions,  steady;  Spanish,  crate,  Turnips,  bbl .  150®  175 

p-25  to  $2.50;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.75  Cucumbers,  bu . 175®  4’f>0 

*OOK  Watercress,  100  bunches _  2.25®  3!  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt. . 10®  .22 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts..  1.00®  1.75 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack  . $2.75®$2  90 

-  -50 
65 
00 

UIVAl 

Hay— Timothy,  No.  1 - $30.00@$31.00 

No.  2  .  28.00®  29.00 


to  $3 ;  State,  cwt.,  $3  to  $3.25. 

VEGETABLES 


$1 ;  lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Ice 
burg,  crate,  $3  to  $3.75;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  75c;  peppers,  Florida, 
crate,  $5  to  $6;  pumpkin,  $1  to  $1.25; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c;  spin 


No. 


23.00®  25.00 


sionally  a  little  firmn^s  will  be  reported,  e/ngS’  90e  t0  $1 ;  Italian  cheese’  *b”  bu-  £  to  $1.25 ;  squash,  cwt.,' $2.50 


to  Jl3 ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  basket,  $3  to 
$3.25;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 


'tv  Uclllj  ll  III  LI  v  II I  UlIlCoo  W  1 A  A  UC  It  |JU  A  bCtl^  .  a 

but  no  material  advance  was  made  and  ,to  ,  c'  , 

trading-  was  often  lisht  Anp les,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.o0 ;  pears,  bu.,  „  .  ,  — ,  _ _ 

g  f  lght>  $1  to  $1.50;  beans,  bu.,  $5  to  $6;  beets,  yellow,  60  to  65c;  vegetable  oyster,  doz. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY  bu.,  35c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.,  40  to  60c ;  bunches,  75  to  90c.  ’ 

Weather  conditions  are  always  impor-  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  celery,  doz.  sweets 

taut  factors  in  production  and  marketing  bunches,  40  to  75c;  endive,  dozf  heads,  TTomw  m,®-  in  io  . 

of  perishable  and  semi-perishable  com-  50  to  70c;  garlic,  lb.,  10c;  honey,  qt.,  9®  -  dark  Q1S  tn  9®  18Cf.to 

modities,  and  this  season  has  been  unusu-  6o  to  75c;  per  cap,  25  to  35c;  lettuce,  if!o„  fluart-  ‘5  fo  80c. 

ally  favorable  to  large  and  continued  egg  Boston,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  leaf,  per  head,  to  18c  •  mun ^te'aim«1t^>5eioS<R1S7^  lb-’  10 

production.  We  have  had  very  little  5c;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.35;  parslev,  t0  C’  syiup’  gaI--  $1— o  to  $1.7o. 

snow  or  cold  weather  so  far  in  the  East-  doz.  bunches,  60c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1 ;  po-  feed 

ern  States,  compared  with  other  years,  tatoes,  bu..  60  to  85c;  radishes,  doz.  Hay,  easy;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $17  ^  . . .  ... 

and  this  has  tended  to  increase  the  sup-  bunches,  30  to  35c;  turnips,  $1;  pump-  to  $19;  clover  mixed.  $16  to  $18;  rye  ^alves,  best  . 15.25®16.f 

ply  of  nearby  fresh  eggs.  The  far  West-  kins,  each,  10  to  15c;  Winter  squash,  lb.,  straw,  $13  to  $15;  oat  and  wheat  straw  Lower  grades  . 5.00@12.( 

ern  States  have  evidently  been  shipping  2  to  3c.  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot  ton’  Sheep  .  4.00®  7.3 

fully  as  many  eggs  as  they  were  a  year  Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No.  2,  $30;  middlings,  $30;  red-dog,  $35;  cot-  T — - - 


Straw— Rye  .  21.00®  22.00 

Hat  .  14.00®  15.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves— Choice  . $0.16®$0.17 

'rood  to  prime . 12®  15 

Grassers  . 07®  *10 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 10.00®13.00 

Pigs,  40-80  lbs . 10®  .15 

Heavier  . 05®  .08 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.75@11.65 

Bulls  .  5.50®  6.50 

Hows  . 1.25®  4.00 

00 
00 

Kambs  . 13.o6®1L25 

Hogs  .  6.50®  7.00 


storage  than  .ever  before  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  the  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  has  tended  toward  a  weak  and 
lower  market.  Last  week  the  market 
broke  badly,  the  sharpest  drop  coming 


Dressed  beef  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  14  to  16c;  hindquar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  19  to  20c ;  dressed  hogs,  light, 
lb.,  11  to  12c;  heavy,  lb.,_  9  to  10c; 

about  Dec.  20,  when  Pacific  coast  eggs  7  iiam?S’  -^c  5  yearling 

fpll  off  flhcmt'  no  nor  rlnz  fit  mipfinn  Thia  IcimDS,  lb.,  L  *  to  1 JC  ;  mutton,  lb.,  9  tO 


fell  off  about  5c  per  doz.  at  auction.  This 
naturally  affected  the  whole  market  on 
fresh  eggs.  Refrigerator  eggs  have  had 
a  better  movement,  but  it  was  probably 
due  to  lower  prices  stimulating  trade. 


10c ;  veal,  lb.,  19  to  20c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

December  27,  1923. 
MILK 

January  milk  prices  are  as  follows: 


Live  poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  18  to  25c;  Il?o£Ue^°ol®£la5S.  b  $2.80;  Class  2A, 
springers,  lb.,  18  to  23c;  fowls,  lb.,  16  $2.25  ;  Class  2B,  $2.35;  Class  2C,  $2.35; 

to  23c ;  stags,  lb.,  12  to  13c ;  old  roosters,  Hlass  3,  $2.10. 

1  U  -*  O _ _ •  f  i  ^  _ 7  Aon  flni 


V-  r  w  r yj  v.  1  1  ILUO  Dl»*iII  VI X Cl  till  ^  l.  A  (l  VI V ,  i  1  ^  * 

Just  before  Christmas  receipts  of  live  l  guinea  fowls,  each,  30  to  oOc; 

-  -  -  -  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c  ;  ducks,  lb.,  20 


fowl  and  chickens  were  so  heavy  as  to 
practically  demoralize  the  market.  Un¬ 
der  such  conditions  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  determine  what  the  market  is,  as 


Non-pool  flat  price,  $2.55. 

Under  the  flat  price  the  buyer  takes  all 


to  24c;  geese,  lb.,  18  to  23c;  turkeys,’ lb.,  |He  milk  produced  and  the  quotation  is 
30  to  35c;  rabbits,  pair,  50  to  60c.  ^or  3  npr  mi,lf  nf  +l’£‘  onn-TT”'1" 


receivers  are  obliged  to  either  hold  their  eSSS,  65  to  70c. 


Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 


poultry,  which  is  expensive,  or  sell  at  the 
best  prices  possible,  which  usually  means 


for  3  per  cent  milk  at  the  200-mile  zone. 
BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.55  @$0.56 


Apples, .  Baldwin,  bu.,  i  oc  to  $1 ;  Good  to  choice  48 

—  —  —  -  lJ‘  jjwow.w.v,  n  uitu  u.iuuujf  lucaun  ,  ^  ^  Creen-  Lower  grades  . 41 

concessions  to  the  buyers.  Turkeys  sold  °4,<:  £9.  -  ^  Kings,  $1  to  $l._o ;  Spys,  Dairy,  best  . 53 

well.  Broiilers  generally  sold  well,  and  Bussets,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.10;  Common  to  good . 40 

capons  are  commencing  to  arrive,  but  Sxef’  53?'’  ca,  doz.  heads,  Packing  stock . 28 

very  little  really  good  stock  was  offered.  3  J  ;  Per  *eaoA  to  ;  Sab"  Danish  . 53 

There  were  liberal  supplies  of  fresh-  f’  ’  do ?•»  to  80c  ;  carrots,  bu.,  Argentine  . 41 

killed  chickens,  and  the  demand  was  only  ’  on5!’  ks>  ^0°;  Siberian  .  40 

for  fancy,  soft-meated  stock.  Such  sold  i  a  *  od0Z,l  ZT  tQ  ?5c Horseradish,  lb.,  New  Zealand 


@ 

I 

® 

@ 

@ 


.54 

.43 

.54 

.50 

.32 

.54 

.46 

.45 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 11 

Certified,  qt .  |28 

Certified,  pt.  . . . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 1() 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.65®  .66 

Cheese  . 34®  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65® 

Gathered  . 50® 

Bowls  . 30® 

Chickens,  lb . 45@ 

Turkeys,  lb . 45® 

Potatoes,  lb . 03® 

Onions,  lb . 05® 

Lettuce,  head  . 10® 


.70 

60 

.38 

.48 

.50 

.04 

.10 

.15 


Potato  Experience  in  Florida 

I  am  a  farmer  of  13  years’  experience 
in  the  famous  Hastings  potato  district  of 
Florida.  We  use  over  a  ton  of  fertilizer 
per  acre  and  the  highest  grade  of  seed 

1U1»C  luouuura  BiiuYVAig  ■Rnc.frin  „„„  m -a  ’  vauauiau  . or  (a;  .Dzyo  stock.  The  man  who  does  his  own  work 

up  coarse,  the  market  was  irregular,  and  ,  y oa’  ^  ^  ;“5  i?  $_-;o0;.Ic«-  cheese  wil!  need  a  cash  outlay  per  acre  of  $125 

inferior  qualities  were  often  neglected.  iF’  ^  onions,  ^  which  is  available  as  a  loan  to  growers 

Offerings  of  fancy  fresh-killed  fowl  were  f  ?pan}^SA,  Fu|^ lpCr^mi*iSPeCia  8 . whose  standing  is  satisfactory  to  the  local 

rather  light  and  the  market  was  firm.  ?raLi’  8 — ^  to  $2.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  90c  Average  run  . -2%®  .24  banks. 

Trading  in  turkeys  was  active  and  the  1,;  pa7KleZ’  ofc  buncHes,  20c ;  pota-  Skims  . 10  @  .16  Forty  barrels  is  a  good  average  yield 

market  was  in  a  much  better  condition  ?.es'  bS^  to  80c,  romaine,  doz.  heads,  EGGS  per  acre,  although  it  sometimes  drons  to 

than  at  Thanksgiving  time.  Ducks  sold  Isc  rf^agas^b?’  75Z'tob J White’  choice  to  faney . $0.54@$0.55  20,  while  good  fields  sometimes  yield  up 

fmnrovW  '  Wlth  gradually  bS  ’  75c  to  $1  ’  sau’alh  Hubba’rd P  1h  2  ,r.Medium  to  good . 46®  .50  to  80  or  100  barrels  per  acre.  Our  aver- 

impiovmg,  and  geese  were  fairly  active.  to4c  tomatoes  101b’  basS  fe  ^Iixed  colors’  nearby.  best...  .53®  .54  age  price  here  last  season  was  about  $6 

HAY  AND  STRAW  $3 ;  tumi??,  bJ.,  90c  t^fi^  vegetable  Ga^hered’  best  •••.* d7®  .49  per,  barrel  for  No.  1  _  and  $4  for  No.  2 


well;  but  with  large  quantities  showing  oea4s’  ^ -t?  3-Pc ’  Canadian  .  '.51  ^ @  .52 y2 


Common  to  good . 30@  .45  on  board  the  car  at  Hastings. 

Storage,  best  . 38®  .40  Our  methods  are  different  from  most 

Common  to  good . 24®  .32  other  potato  sections,  and  all  the  farmers 

LIVE  poultry  wbo  come  here  “knowing  the  potato 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20®  $0  27  game”  hav®  bad  to  forget  all  they  ever 

Chickens  .  '  91®  'oo  knew  and  start  all  over  again  as  almost 

_ J.  . . . *  V  cvcrv  stfin  nf  tlwx  tmir  ici  /llffnvnnf 


Lately  the  trade  has  been  purchasing  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  40  to'  60c 
for  immediate  requirements  only,  prob-  Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy,  ton,  $23;  clover 
abl/^ue-,t(3  tbe  approaching  New  Year  or  Alfalfa.  $22  to  $24;  mixed  hay,  ton, 

and  the  desire  to  reduce  inventories.  Con-  $18  to  $20;  old  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16  • 

sequently  trading  has  been  dull,  with  little  wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16-  rve  straw 

prospect  of  there  being  renewed  activity  ton,  $20;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  — —  . .  ^  .  -- 

until  along  in  January.  Considerable  corn,  bu.,  88  to  90c;  oats,  bu.,  53c;  rye,  Roosters  .  13®  14  ev<*ry  of  tbe  way  is  different. 

quantities  of  Canadian  hay  in  small  bales  SOc.  Ducks  . 24®  82  A  government  field  agent  who  has  trav- 

was  in  evidence,  but  was  generally  low-  Hickory  nuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts  bu  Geese  . '. . dq®  'or  °^ed  over  the  local  territory  reports  rent- 

grade  mixed  clover  hay.  Very  little  $1.50  to  $2;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.’  Turkeys  . !  32®  40  als  of  land  now  at  $17  to  $20  per  acre. 

strictly  No.  1  Timothy  in  large  bales  was  np„Qa  '  Land  that  has  a  real  future  cannot  be 

offered  and  undoubtedly  this  would  have  poultry  bought  very  cheap  anywhere  and  espe- 

Turkeys,  Spring,  choice . $0.38@$0.40  cially  here.  Personally.  I  wouldn’t  sell 

Common  to  good . 25@  .3o  for  $2(X)  per  acre,  and  I  seriously  doubt 

Cmckens,  best  . 40®  .43  if  any  desirable  land  could  be  bought  at 

.35  that  price  anywhere  around  here.  Our 
•37  land  is  very  “spotted,”  good  and  bad 
n  -  -  -HO  mixed.  Some  pieces  are  worthless,  al- 

Geese  ..............  . though  adjacent  to  some  of  the  very  best. 

►Squabs,  ll  to  1*-  lbs.,  doz.  •  •  R.»>0^7y'10,*)0  T)on  t  buy  fitly  laud  h^ro  without  sccittfi 

5  . 7.00^  S.oO  it,  nor  without  tho  advice  of  a  person  not 

o  to  o  lbs . .  3.00 (ol  0.715  interested  in  the  sale  J  T  s 

Spring  guineas,  pair .  1.00@  1.50  Saint  Johns  Co.,  Florida. 


sold  readily  had  it  been  available. 

B.  w.  S. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

A  holiday  season  with  turkey  only  39 
cents  wholesale  is  something  of"  a  record.  „ 

Other  market  stuff  was  much  as  usual  Roosters  . 


Local  Up-State  Prices  and  usual]y  pretty  dull.  The  soft 

JOHNSON  city-endicott  markets  weather  is  against  activity. 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg,  |  butter — cheese — eggs 

20c;  Powerhouse  steak,  lb  30c;  j  Butter,  firm;  creamery,  52  to  59c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  _4c ;  sirlom  steak,  lb.,  jfdairy  and  crocks,  38  to  42c ;  common,  2 6 


Fair  to  good . 28® 

.13® 
.25® 


Ducks 


28 


Vie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  5,  1924 


Skidding — terrible  feeling,  isn’t  it? 
You  don’t  get  that  feeling  when 
you  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires*  That 
All-Weather  Tread  grips  tight.  It 
hangs  on.  It  holds  fast.  You  get 
added  safety,  and  no  added  cost. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for  Pas - 
senger  Cars  and  Trucks 


LimestonePulverizer 

From  Factory  $OCf| 
to  Farmer  £i«/U 


Reasonable  terms.  Capacity 
2  tonsperhour.  Why  pay  more 
when  you  can  buy  direct. 
Write  us  for  free  literature. 


Knoxville  Pulverizer  Co.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


^^TJitcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

All  steel , ad justab le ,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
shaped  ditch  to  4  It.  Open,  tiling  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Sena 
for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &GraderCo^^^| 
Inc.  -  Box  1034 

Owensboro,  1 


See  How 
Rinas 
£  Wear 
K,  Throuqh 
WL  Straps 


Made  in  All  Styles;' 
Breechingless,  Side 
Backer,  Express,  etc. 


WZf&A  ftic.  .fe. 


NO  BUCKLES  TO  TEAR 
NO 


P-.i.  Vmircolf  on  this  new  way  of  making  harness,  which  is  three 
tool  1  UUiaCU  times  stronger  than  buckle  harness.  Before  you  buy 
harness,  let  me  send  you  a  set  of  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  on  30  days’  Free 
Trial,  to  show  you  why  this  harness  is  three  times  stronger  without  buckles, 
better  looking  and  handier  in  every  way.  If  not  convinced,  send  it  back  at  my 
expense.  The  Walsh  is  a  proven  success  on  thousands  of  farms  for  over  8  years. 

Three  Times  Stronger  Than  Buckle  Harness 

Buckles  weaken  and  tear  straps.  Walsh  I  Hi-inch  breeching  strap  holds  over 
1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  buckles  will  break  at  the 
buckle  at  about  350  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  has  68 
buckles.  Walsh  Harness  has  no  buckles.  Easy  to  see  why 
Walsh  i  is  three  times  stronger  than  ordinary  harness. 
Packer’s  Northern  Steer  Hide  Leather — best  that  can  be  tanned. 

COSTS  LESS  —  LASTS  TWICE  AS  LONG 

The  Walsh  Harness  costs  less  because  it  saves  many  a 
dollar  in  repairs.  Users  show  average  repair  cost  of  only 
9  cents  per  year.  No  patching,  no  mending,  because  no 
rings  to  wear  straps  in  two,  no  buckles  to  weaken  and  tear 
straps.  Greatest  advance  in  harness  making.  Easily  adj  ust- 
ed  to  fit  any  horse.  Write  today  for  new  reduced  prices. 
$5  AFTER  THIRTY  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Balance  easy  payments,  or  cash  after  trial  if  you  wish.  Write  today 
for  free  book,  prices,  easy  payments  and  thirty  days’  trial  offer,  also 
bow  to  make  money  showing  Walsh  Harness  to  your  neighbors, 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pres.,  WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

534  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Thetlfiz&As  has 
No  BucNies 
No  Rings 


Thousands  Praise 
Walsh  Harness 

“The  Walsh  is  strong¬ 
est,  neatest,  most  con¬ 
venient  harness  I  ever 
put  on  a  team/’  Geo. 
Heath,  Penn  Yan.N.Y- 

Mr.  C.  G.  Anderson, 
Aitken,  Minn.,  who 
bought  his  first  Walsh 
5  years  ago  and  bought 
3  new  sets  since  for  his 
other  teams  says: — 
Walsh  has  buckle  har¬ 
ness  beat  a  mile.” 

Mr.  E.  E.  Ward,  Sen¬ 
eca  Falls,  Wis.,  says: 
"Have  used  harness  for 
over  40  years.  The 
Walsh  is  the  best  yet.'  J 


See 


How 


Buckles 


Tear 


Straps 


Endorsed  by  Agricultural 
Colleges,  Government 
Experiment  Stations, 
leading  horsemen  and 
thousands  of 
in  every 
state. 


Your  Copy  Is  Readif  -Write  Today 


IT - - | - 

Legal  Questions 


Town  Clerk’s  Right  to  Vote 

Has  a  town  clerk,  as  a  member  of  the 
town  board,  a  vote,  same  as  a  justice  of 
the  peace?  In  this  case  a  new  justice  is 
to  be  appointed.  Would  town  clerk  have 
a  vote  ?  s.  d.  G. 

New  York. 

The  town  clerk,  as  a  member  of  the 
town  board,  has  the  same  right  as  other 
members  to  vote  on  all  questions  coming 
before  it.  N.  T. 


Inheritance  from  Joint  Deed 

We  bought  a  farm  here  and  had  the 
deed  made  a  joint  one,  with  my  mother’s 
name  and  mine  on  it.  My  mother  is  a 
widow,  and  I  am  married  with  one  child. 
The  county  clerk  told  me  if  my  mother 
dies  I  can  hold  only  my  half  of  the  farm. 
When  we  made  out  the  deed  I  think  my 
mother’s  intention,  as  well  as  my  own, 
was  for  her  share  to  revert  to  me.  I  have 
two  brothers  and  one  sister.  In  case  my 
mother  does  not  make  a  will,  how  would 
I  stand  at  her  death?  We  are  in  debt,  so 
that  should  I  only  have  a  half  interest, 
plus  perhaps  a  share  with  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  farm  would  have  to  be 
sold  to  settle  matters,  as  I  could  not  car¬ 
ry  it.  My  wife’s  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  deed.  In  case  anything  happens 
to  me,  my  wife  could  hold  only  one-third 
of  my  share.  Can  I  will  my  half  to  her 
and  child?  M.  J. 

Ohio. 

If  the  deed  you  have  is  in  fact  a  joint 
deed,  on  the  death  of  either  of  the  two 
joint  owners  tlje  property  goes  to  the 
survivor.  In  order  to  create  a  joint  ten¬ 
ancy  in  a  deed  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  the  holders  take  as  joint  tenants,  iD 
so  many  words.  If  the  deed  simply  goes 
to  you  and  your  mother  without  stating 
joint  tenancy,  then  each  of  you  own  one- 
half,  and  at  the  death  of  either  their 
share  would  go  to  the  heirs  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors.  Better  have  a  competent  attor¬ 
ney  examine  this  deed  while  your  mother 
is  living,  and  while  it  may  still  be  rec¬ 
tified.  If  you  are  tenants  in  common  you 
could  will  "your  one-half  to  your  wife.  If 
you  are  joint  tenants  you  would  have 
nothing  to  will  except  a  life  use  until 
your  mother  was  dead. _  N.  T. 


Liability  for  Accident  on  Highway 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  farmer,  own¬ 
ing  land  on  each  side  of  the  highway.  At 
haying  time  he  unloaded  with  a  horse 
fork.  The  horse  that  was  hitched  on  the 
hay  rope  was  driven  across  the  highway. 
At  this  time  a  man  came  along  in  an  au¬ 
tomobile  and  ran  into  the  rope,  and  was 
instantly  killed.  Would  it  be  best  to  set¬ 
tle  with  the  widow  of  the  deceased  or 
take  it  into  the  courts?  w.  G. 

We  believe  it  would  be  good  judgment 
to  settle  with  the  widow.  A  land  owner 
adjoining  the  highway  has  a  right  to  rea¬ 
sonable  use  of  the  highway  in  carrying  on 
his  work,  but  in  doing  so  he  must  exer¬ 
cise  reasonable  care  to  protect  the  public. 
It  would  seem  that  reasonable  care  would 
require  that  one  stretching  a  rope  across 
the  highway  should  give  some  notice  to 
persons  traveling  on  the  highway  of  the 
presence  of  the  rope ;  that  is,  a  substan¬ 
tial  warning  sign  should  he  erected,  or 
some  other  warning  be  given. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of 
New  York  recently  said:  “Landowners 
are  bound  to  regulate  their  conduct  in 
contemplation  of  the  presence  of  travelers 
on  the  adjacent  public  ways.”  A  rope 
stretched  across  a  highway  is  scarcely 
noticeable,  and  would  seem  to  be  as  in¬ 
herently  dangerous  as  a  ditch  across  the 
highway.  n.  t. 


Property  Rights  In  New  Hampshire 

On  page  1450  I  noticed  statements  re¬ 
garding  property  rights  of  surviving 
wives  and  husbands  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  issue.  I  presume  you  have  in  mind 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  al¬ 
though  provisions  may  he  similar  in  other 
States.  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  New  Hampshire  laws  on  this  subject, 
and  I  think  conditions  are  the  same  in 
Massachusetts.  If  a  man  dies  in  this 
State,  leaving  a  widow  but  no  issue,  she 
will  inherit  absolutely  all  the  real  estate 
up  to  a  value  of  $5,000,  and  one-half  of 
the  residue.  In  the  same  way,  she  will 
have  all  the  personal  property  up  to 
$5,000  aud  one-half  the  residue.  If  a 
married  woman  dies  without  issue,  her 
husband  will  have  precisely  the  same 
rights  in  her  property  that  she  would 
have  in  his.  We  have  come  to  the  stage 
in  succession  laws  that  a  woman  has  all 
the  rights  a  man  would  have.  This  is  in 
accord  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  of  course  if  a  woman  has 
equal  rights  with  a  man  regarding  the 
holding  and  inheritance  of  property,  she 
is  equally  bound  to  provide  for  her  sur¬ 
viving  spouse. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  sur¬ 
viving  husband  or  wife  cannot  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  rights  I  have  enumerated 
through  the  provisions  of  any  will  that 
may  have  been  made.  It  naturally  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  right  of  childless  married 
people  to  dispose  of  their  property  by  will 
is  very  much  limited  by  the  statutes. 

New  Hampshire,  edward  m.  smith. 


Children's 

"MusteroU'zMild 

Of  course,  you  know  good 
old  Musterole;  how  quickly, 
how  easily  it  relieves  rheu¬ 
matic  and  neuralgic  pain,  sore 
joints  and  muscles,  stiff  neck 
and  lumbago. 

We  now  want  you  to  know  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  MUSTEROLE,  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  use  on  infants  and  small 
children. 

CHILDREN’S  MUSTEROLE  is 
just  good  old  Musterole  in  milder 
form.  Unexcelled  for  the  relief  of 
croupy  coughs  and  colds;  it  penetrates, 
soothes  and  relieves  without  the  blister 
of  the  old-fashioned  mustard  plaster. 

Keep  a  little  white  jar  of  Children’s 
Musterole  handy.  It  co'mes  ready  to 
applyinstantly,  without  fussor  bother. 
The  price  is  so  small — 35c  a  jar — no 
mother  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Highest  Quality— Longest  Wearing 
Work  Shoe  Made 

men  Chocolate  brown  up- 

>9,3  u  fgxWsMm  pers  of  heavy  chrome 
re-tanned  leather,  pli¬ 
able,  water-resisting. 
Two  insoles  of  oak  tan 
sole  leather,  heavy  out- 
soles  of  toughest  fibre. 
Outwears  leather  two  to 
one.  Easily  resoled.  Rubber 
heel.  Many  customers  wear 
them  for  two  years  and  longer. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  For 
medium  width  order  London  Last.  Order 
Munson  Last  for  extra  broad  toes.  State  size 
and  last  and  pay  postman  only  $4.50  plus 
postage  for  style  C.  J.  illustrated.  To  save 
cost  of  postage,  send  $4.50  with  your  order 
and  shoes  will  be  sent  prepaid.  If  shoes  are  not 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  return  shoes  un¬ 
worn  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  imme¬ 
diately.  Guaranteed  by 

RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY 

Dept.  19  683  Atlantic  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 


Save  Your  Tires! 

Keep  the  life  in  the 
rubber  and  the  wear 
in  the  tire  by  storing 

your  spares  WRAPPED. 
When  you  jack  up  the  car, 
WRAP  the  tires.  No  need  to  take 
them  off.  Tires  wrapped  right  on 
the  wheel. 

GRIZZLYBEAR 
SlREWRAP 


is  a  tough,  durable. 
waterproof  wrapping  in 
rolls  of  convenient  width. 
Easy  to  put  on  and  makes 
a  neat,  tight  job,  that 
keeps  out  sun.  rain, 
wind,  dust.  It’s  tire 
insurance,  really.  And 
costs  so  little!  Only  25c 
per  tire  upto  32  x  4,  large 
sizes  50c. 

This  is  the  sort  of  wrap¬ 
ping  used  by  the  biggest 
and  best  tire  companies 
in  their  factories. 
Postpaid  direct  from 
maker  to  you,  in  two  con¬ 
venient  sizes:  25c  and 
60e  per  roll,  according  to 

,,,  _ _ _  Remit  with  order,  satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Try  GRIZZLYBEAR  TIKE  WRAP  and  save  H 
on  your  tire  bill. 

ANGIER  CORPORATION 
3  Fountain  St.,  Framingham,  Mass. 


size  of  tires  (see  above). 
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1  The  Farmer 
f  His  Own  Builder 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

”  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

~  For  sale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

~  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Exercise  for  Cows 

Can  I  obtain  any  advice  as  to  security 
for  my  heifer.  I  have  handled  and  cared 
for  cattle  all  my  life  and  understand 
them  well,  but  have  always  run  such 
business  in  my  employment  for  farmers 
where  cattle  have  wide  range  of  pasture 
and  have  only  been  kept  in  close  quar¬ 
ters  during  Winter  months.  This  is  my 
first  experience  with  trying  to  keep  a 
family  cow  on  my  own  little  one-acre 
home.  I  bought  this  heifer  when  a  year¬ 
ling.  She  was  two  years  old  July  23 
last,  and  is  to  give  birth  to  her  first  calf 
about  January  8,  1924.  I  have  a  good 
crop  of  mangels  and  I  feed  her  one  peck 
of  these  each  day,  four  quarts  every 
morning  and  night,  sliced,  on  which  I 
put  a  little  salt  and  a  quart  of  one  part 
bran  and  one  part  ground  oats.  I  have 
nlentv  of  mixed  hay,  such  as  grows  on 
old  meadows,  also  plenty  of  corn  fodder, 
bean  pods,  pea  vines,  etc.,  for  roughage. 
This  heifer  is  the  offspring  from  a  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  cow  and  a  Holstein  bull.  At 
'the  (present  time  she  iis  considerably 
larger  than  her  four-year-old  mother,  and 
she  seems  hearty  and  thrifty  in  all  ways. 
She  has  never  been  out  at  liberty.  The 
man  I  bought  her  of  always  kept  her  on 
a  stake  or  tied  up  in  some  way  but  since 
I  have  had  her  I  have  kept  her  in  a  nice 
warm  box  stall,  about  12x12  ft.  and 
plenty  of  dry  bedding.  For  outdoor  ex¬ 
ercise  she  has  a  little  yard,  about  12x20 
ft.  Is  this  is  all  the  exercise  needed? 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  h.  o. 

The  false  doctrine  that  a  dairy  cow 
needs  only  to  masticate  and  digest  feed 
to  obtain  exercise  once  was  taught  by 
leading  educators  in  dairy  science.  It 
did  much  mischief  and  no  doubt  paved 
the  way  for  tuberculosis  which  later 
ran  riot  among  the  dairy  cows  in  the 
States  where  it  was  generally  practiced. 
Close  confinement  without  any  question 
weakens  resistance  against  disease  and 
makes  the  cow  susceptible  to  contract 
such  ailments  as  tuberculosis,  contagious 
abortion,  goiter,  inammitis,  etc.  Still 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Islands  whence  come  or  came  our 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  cattle  tethering  is 
a  common  practice.  That  'plan  'and 
walking  from  the  barn  and  back  give  a 
>qonside'rable  .amount  of  exercise  and 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  but  confinement  in,  a 
warm  stable  without  outdoor  exercise  of 
any  kind  is  highly  detrimental.  The 
cow  in  question  will  be  likely  to  do  well 
and  calve  successfully  if  you  can  have 
her  take  some  walking  exercise,  to  halter 
every  day,  so  that  her  muscles  will  be 
kept  in  tone  and  her  excretory  organs 
active.  Also  groom  her  skin  daily,  if 
she  is  to  be  much  indoors,  and  keep  her 
bowels  and  kidneys  acting  normally. 
Mangels  are  somewhat  fattening  and 
should  only  be  given  daily  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  keep  the  bowels  active.  To 
the  ration  of  ground  oats  and  bran  add 
a  half  part  of  flaxseed  meal  and  in  very 
cold  weather  also  allow  a  little  corn- 
meal.  As  calving  time  approaches  in¬ 
crease  bran  and  flaxseed  meal  and  de¬ 
crease  or  drop  out  the  cornmeal  and 
lessen  the  oatmeal.  The  hay  you  speak 
of  is  rather  poor  stuff  for  a  dairy  cow 
as  it  does  not,  as  a  rule,  contain  clover 
or  Alfalfa  which  legumes  are  fine  feed 
for  a  cow.  In  tile  future  it  would  be 
well,  if  possible,  to  furnish  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  or  at  least  to  give  the  cow 
hay  that  contains  a  good  proportion  of 
such  legumes.  As  you  have  peavine  hay, 
however,  that  will  serve  as  a  furnisher 


*1 


Harris  Brothers  Company  lead  today  as  during  the  past  thirty-two  years  in  the  sale  of  building 
material  and  general  supplies.  And  this  announcement  is  probably  the  greatest  we  have  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  brings  you  the  chance  you’ve  hoped  and  waited  for.  Our  stock  today  is  complete,  but 
there  is  no  telling  how  long  it  will  last  at  such  low  prices  as  these.  So  don’t  delay!  Order  direct  from  this 
announcement.  Our  well-known  guarantee  protects  you  in  every  purchase,  large  or  small. 


Roofing 


3 


Galvanized  $ 
Sheets 

per  100  sq.  ft._ 


00 


lo.  WA-21.  Heavy 
weight  overhauled  gal¬ 
vanized  roofing  or  siding 
sheets,  2)4  inch  corru- 

fated.  Good  condition. 

'ainted  red.  Per  square 
of  100  square  qq 

No.  WA-22.  Medium  weight  over¬ 
hauled,  painted,  2)4  -in.  corrugated 
roofing  and  siding  sheets,  per  Eft 

square  of  100  square  feet . DU 

Roll  Roofing 

No.  WA-24.  New  heavy  weight  red  or 
gray  green  slate  coated  roofing.  Per 
roll  of  108  square  feet  with  qa 

trimmings . «p  1 .  OU 

No.  WA-25.  Heavy  weight  smooth  sur¬ 
faced  roofing.  Per  roll  of  108  <h  -|  A  t\ 
square  feet  with  tri m mings q>  1  »*xU 


Lumber  &  Mi Ilwork 
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work  of  every  kind  here  in  America's 
greatest  stocks.  Some  idea  of  the  big 
savings  can  be  had  from  the  four 
bargains  below.  Mail  Coupon  Today! 


$2.95 

No.  WA-105. 

Economy  Spe¬ 
cial,  5  cross 
raised  panel  fir 
doors,  size  2  ft. 
6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in., 
lVa  in.  thick. 

‘$2.95 


i 

All 

Other 

Sizes 

11, 

L 

at 

if;  tt:Vv 

Low 

Prices 

%  Trj§ 

No.  WA-106.  Two 

light  24  x  20  in. 
glazed  check  rail 
windows,  1 )4  in. 
thick.  Outside 
measure  2  ft.  4)4  x 
3  ft.  10  <h«>  o  e 
in. Each  iDmiuu 


No.  WA-107. 

Window  screen, 
size  2  ft.  4‘s  in. 
x  3  ft.  11)4  in. — 
1)4  in.  thick. 
Black  wire  and 
frames  -l  o  r* 
Each'  iPliOO 


WA-108. 

Special  com¬ 
bination  screen 
and  storm 
door.  Size  2 
ft.  8%  in.  x  7 
ft.  1  in.  Paint- 
e  d  gray. 
Quickly  chang¬ 
ed.  Complete 

$6.15  , 


Poultry  Netting 

$2  75 


Guaranteed  Plumbing 


House  $1  85 
Paint  * 

No.  WA-12.  Guaranteed 
best  quality  house  paint  in 
white,  black  and  26  non-fad¬ 
ing  colors.  d»  i  Qtf 

Per  gal . «pl. oD 


Barn  Paint 

No.  WA-13.  Guaranteed  barn  or  garage 
paint.  Red,  yellow  and  f  n  r 

maroon.  Per  gallon . «pJL.£D 

Green  slate  or  red,  per  gallon . $1,50 

Best  Varnishes 

No.  WA-70.  Best  wearing  o  k* 

floor  varnish,  per  gal . 

No.  WA-71.  Best  inside  spar  varnish. 
per  gal . $2.75 

Painted  Barbed  Wire 


Per 

Bale 


Best  quality  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized  Bessemer  steel  wire 
1  poultry  netting.  Made  of 
gauge  wire  in  2  inch  mesh.  Two 
heights.  Bales  contain  150  lineal  feet. 
These  low  prices  made  possible  by  a  special 
purchase. 

No.  WA-300.  36  In.  high,  (n  ►vi¬ 
per  bale . «!)<£.  /  O 

No.  WA-305.  72  in.  high.  C  A  (\ 

per  hale . ipO.ffrU 


Hog 

Fence 


No.  WA-6.  Made  of 
No.  11  top  wire  and 
No.  14  intermediate 
wire  and  stay  wires. 
Spaced  6  in.  apart,  3, 
3)4,  4.  4)4,  5)4  and  6 
in.,  spaced  from  bot¬ 
tom  upwards.  Barbed 
bottom.  26  in.  ni 
high,  per  rod. .  £*  tc  L. 
32  in.  nigh,  perrod  30c 
Largest  stocks  of 
field  fencing  at 
lowest  prices. 


Enameled 

Sink 


No.  WA-10.  White 
porcelain  enameled 
roll  rim  kitchen 
sinks  furnished 
complete  with  two 
faucets  and  trap 
Size  18  in.  x  24  in. 

$12.00 

Size  18  in.  x 

30  in . $13.00 

Size  20  in.  x 

30  in . $14.00 


Wall  Board 

Per  Square  Foot  ^  /‘*V' 
No.  >  WA-5.  Gold  Medal  wall- 
board  furnished  in  48  in.  width. 
Lengths  up  to  12  ft.  o  \ 
Price  per  eq.  ft . 04  C 

Plaster  Board 

No.  WA-6.  Finest  quality 
plaster  board  Ya  in.  thick.  All 
sizes  in  stock.  Our  price  for 
sheets  size  48  x  32  or  36  x  48 


Per 

Reel 


$1 


40 


$26.00  $26.50  $11.50 


No.  WA-110.  Low 

pattern  closet  outfit 
with  white  bowl,  ma¬ 
hogany.  finished  seat 
and  cover.  White 
vitreous  china  tank. 


No.  WA-115.  Enam¬ 
eled  bathtub  5  ft.  long, 
30  in.  wide.  Complete 
with  nickel  plated 
double  bath  cock,  waste 
and  overflow. 


No.  WA-120.  White 

porcelain  enameled  lav¬ 
atory.  18  x  21  ins. 
with  nickel  plated  fau¬ 
cets  and  brass  trap. 


No.  WA-125.  Bathroom  outfit  consisting  of  low  closet  outfit,  CA 

bathtub  and  lavatory  as  described.  Complete,  special  at. . .  tO 04.  .  OxJ 


Complete  Stocks  of  Plumbing 
Supplies 

Experts  are  waiting  here  to  help  you  plan  your  water  works  and 
sewage  systems.  Our  big  stocks  are  complete  with  everything 
needed  to  install  modern  plumbing  equipment  of  every  kind. 
Lowest  prices  prevail  at  all  times  on  big  stocks  of  plumbing  fix¬ 
tures,  pipe  fittings,  valves,  soil  pipe,  etc. 


Pipe  Fittings 

No.  WA-20.  Iron 
pipe  in  random 
lengths  with  coup¬ 
lings.  All  sizes.  {. 
One  inch,  per  ft.  t>  C 

\M  in.,  per  ft . 8c 

1  Vi  in.,  per  ft . 9c 


2  in.,  per  ft. 


12c 


Heating  Plants 

We  offer  everything 
needed  to  install  mod¬ 
ern  steam,  warm  air 
and  hot  water  heating 
systems  for  new 
or  remodeled  buildings 
at  lowest  prices.  Our 
engineers  will  help  you. 
Send  a  rough  sketch 
of  your  building  show- 
ing  size  of  rooms, 
doors,  and  windows. 


Hog  Troughs 

No.  WA-7.  Strong 
troughs  for  hogs, 
sheep  and  cattle. 
Heavy  steel.  Size  12 
in.wide,  5ft.A  <  q  j- 
long.  Each  «p  1  •  «/  D 
8  ft.  long,  each. .  $2.95 
10  ft.  long,  each. $3.95 
SPECIAL:  Troughs 
2  ft.  long.  Each  . .  85c 


Cream  Separators 

No.  WA-80.  Latest  patented1  exclusive 
improved  design.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Cap.  lbs.  Sale 
per  hr.  Price 

500  $54.00 

750  62.00 

950  68.00 

’Indicates  table  sizes.  All  machines  are  ready 
for  shipments  from  Minn.,  Pa.  and  Chicago.  3 
per  cent  discount  is  allowed  if  cash  is  sent  with 
order. _ 

Gasoline  Engines 


Size 

Cap.  lbs. 

Sale 

Size 

No. 

perjhr. 

Price 

No. 

*1 

*175r 

*$31.50 

5 

*2 

*250 

*  35.00 

7 

3 

375 

49.00 

9 

No.  WA-90.  Guaranteed  gasoline 
engine  with  Webster  oscillating  mag¬ 
neto.  Full  power.  Sure  starter,  and 
steady  worker.  All  sizes.  <t  |  OAOO 
7  H.  P.  size,  special  at. ..  I0U— 


No.  WA-200.  Painted  barbed 
wire,  made  of  12  gauge  open 
hearth  steel  wire  with  4  point 
barbs.  spaced  3  in.  apart.  58  lb.  reels, 
contain  700  ft.  <t?  T  yl  A 

Price  per  reel . <pl.4U 

Mo.  WA-205.  112  lb.  reels,  containing 

1400  ft.  Per  reel . . $2.75 


No.  WA-105.  Smooth  galvanized  6  and  9 

gauge  wire,  suitable  for  fences,  grape  vines 
and  general  purposes.  One  piece  rolls  of 
100  lbs.  <h  o  rt  r- 

Per  roll . «{),>  .  Z  D 


,  „  _  - galv, 

wire,  9  to  14  gauge.  In  100  lb.  bundles. 
250  ft.  lengths  and  longer  in  «t»  ft  £ 
each  bundle.  Per  100  lbs. . . . .  »p  <£.  V  D 


Mixed 

Nails 


No.WA-30.Handy 

assortment  of  new 
wire  nails.  All  sizes 
from  3  penny  to  40 
penny.  Put  up  in 
100  lb.  kegs. 

Price,  (ho  *> £ 
per  keg  O 


Mixed 

Bolts 


No.  WA-184.  Best 
assortment  of  mixed 
bolts  for  use  in  homo 
and  on  farm.  Includes 
sizes  up  to  Va  in.  di¬ 
ameter.  8  in.  long 
Put  up  in  50  lb. 
boxes.  Special 
price.  (fin  fjxt 
per  box.,  .q>^»  /  D 


Builders*  Hardware 


;est  selection,  newest 
and  best  designs  of 
builders'  hardware  will 
bo  found  In  our  complete 

otAplra 

No:  WA-160.  Genuine 
bronze  cylinder  lock  sets. 

Each . $8.25 

No.  WA-165.  Genuine 
bronze  bit  keylock  sets. 

Each . $3.oo 

No.  WA-170.  Wrought 
steel  plated  inside  lock 
sets.  Each . 85c 


Ball  Tipped  Door  Butts 

No.  WA-150.  Electro-plated 
planished  ball  tipped  butts  in 
antique  copper  or  lemon  brass 
finishes.  2)4  in.  x  oft 

2) 4  in.,  pair . OUC 

3x3  In.;  pair . 32c 

3) 4  in.  x  3)4  in.,  pair - 33c 


Harris  Brothers  Co. 

DeptMA.37  35T-?&IronSts.  Chicago, Ill. 


mail  x his  COUPON! 

Harris  Brothers  Co.,  CHICAGO 

Dept.  W.  A.  37  . 

Without  obligation,  send  me  jour  iates 
catalogs.  1  am  interested  in  the  following. 


Name  — 

Address 


of  protein  and  lime,  as  well  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  vitamine.  Feed  it  freely,  along 
with  other  hay  and  bright  oat  straw  or 
sound  corn  stover,  provided  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  molds.  Allow  free  access 
to  salt  and  also  supply  wood  ashes  and 
air-slaked  lime,  or  ground  limestone,  if 
the  cow  cares  to  lick  such  minerals.  If 
she  does  not  take  them  and  you  cannot 
feed  a  legume  hay,  better  mix  4  or  5  lbs. 
of  bone  meal  with  each  100  lbs.  of  con¬ 
centrate  provided  for  the  cow.  Do  not 
tie  the  cow  at  night. 


The  following  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
inquirer  who  recently  asked  how  to  re¬ 
move  lime  deposited  from  water  supply 
m  toilet.  Some  years  ago  I  had  similar 
trouble.  One  evening  all  the  water  was 
removed  from  toilet  and  kerosene  substi- 
tuted.  On  the  following  morning  a  shell 
of  deposit,  the  shape  of  the  bowl,  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  trouble  ended.  A  water  back 
in  range  could  be  removed  and  similarly 
treated.  Keorsene  is  a  great  persuader; 
it  has  the  ability  to  spread  and  loosen 
ihiags.  N,  B> 


41/2% 


Safe  as  a  good  farm  mortgage  1 
and  far  more  convenient 

Federal  Farm  LoanBonds 

Interest  Sure— Readily  Salable— Safe— Tax-free 

These  Bonds  are  equivalent  to  first  mortgages  on  improved 
farms  in  New  England,  New  York  and  Newjersey — all  cultiva'ed 
by  their  owners.  The  twelve  powerful  Federal  Land  Banks  gu,  t- 
antee  prompt  payment  of  interest  and  principal.  Can  be  had  in 
amounts  of  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1000  and  up.  For  details  write  to 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Send  for  this 

FREE  Book 

Indispensable  to  every 
householder  and  motor¬ 
ist.  Tells  how  to  re¬ 
pair  boiler  and  furnace 
1  eaks,  cracked  fire  pots, 
motor  radiators,  etc., 
with 

SMOOTH-ON  NO.  1 

Lasting  repairs  made  easily 
and  economically.  A  postal 
brings  the  book.  Sold  by 
Hardware  and  Genera  J  Stores  in 
6-oz.  tins,  30c  (by  mail,  add  6c.): 
also  in  1-lb.,  6-lb.  and  larger  sizes. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO. 

39  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  U.  S.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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calomel  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and 
six  parts  of  finely  powdered  boric  acid, 
held  in  place  by  means  of  sterilized  cot¬ 
ton  and  a  narrow  bandage  crisscrossed 
between  the  toes  and  then  tied  around  the 
pastern.  Confine  the  cow  in  a  clean  box 


The  Dependable  Ox 

The  ox  team  is  holding  its  place  in 
some  parts  of  New  England  and  coming 
back  in  others.  The  young  man  who 
has  never  worked  with  anything  slower 
than  a  car  or  a  truck  would  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  ox  as  a  working  companion,  but 
to  those  who  know  the  patient  animal  he 
will  betray  virtues  and  character  well 
worth  retaining.  But  he  must  be  born 
to  the  job,  with  ancestors  that  learned  to 
labor  and  to  wait  in  patience. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Berrang  started  across  the 
continent  with  an  ox  team,  but  in  Col¬ 
orado  one  of  them  ate  too  much  Alfalfa 
and  died.  It  became  necessary  to  buy  a 
new  ox,  and  Mr.  Berrang  selected  a  big 
Hereford,  with  fine  pedigree.  He  was 
big  and  strong  and  blue-blooded,  but  he 
wouldn’t  work.  His  ancestors  had  never 
worked — why  should  he?  They  had  lived 
lives  of  ease.  They  were  merely  expect¬ 
ed  to  grow  fat  and  make  beef.  Why, 
then,  should  he  work?  He  reasoned  as 
many  a  white-collar-job  man  has  done, 
but  unlike  them,  he  ran  upon  the  hammer 
and  the  knife  as  a  result  of  his  shirking. 

In  New  England  many  an  ox  has  toiled 
through  his  working  life  and  then  passed 
on  into  steaks  and  roasts  and  stews — a 
little  tough,  perhaps,  but  filled  with  vig¬ 
orous  vitamines.  The  oxen  shown  in  the 
picture  are  owned  by  Fred  H.  Clifford  of 
Maine,  who  says  of  them : 

Am  inclosing  photo  which  shows  friend 
wife  wielding  a  substitute  goad-stick 
over  the  local  ox-mobile.  Although  this 
team  travels  on  low  gear,  the  work  it  can 
do  in  a  day  is  a  surprising  and  depend¬ 
able  amount.  And  the  oxen  work  com¬ 
fortably  in  tight  places  where  horses 
would  often  “fall  down”  on  the  job. 

Fungoid  Growths  on  Feet 

Can  you  aid  me  in  treating  the  sore 
hind  feet  of  a  good  milking  Holstein? 
The  feet  in  question  give  off  a  putrid 
smell,  not  unlike  thrush  in  horses,  have 
a  growth  that  extends  down  between  the 
cloves  of  hoof  about  one  inch  and  have 
a  crack  1%  in.  above  the  horn  of  hoof 
down  along  side  the  growth  mentioned. 
The  cow  walks  with  a  slow  shambling 
gait,  as  though  walking  on  eggs,  seem¬ 
ing  careful  where  and  how  she  puts 
down  her  foot,  at  each  step.  On  the  off- 
front  foot  there  is  a  growth  above  the 
horn  similar  to  a  large  wart  and  at  times 
she  goes  lame  on  this  foot.  What  can 
I  do  for  this  animal,  other  than  wash  the 
affected  parts  with  disinfectant  and  after 
drying  applying  a  mixture  of  wool-fat 
and  turpentine?  H.  T. 

Ohio. 

Cattle  are  often  affected  with  sprout¬ 
ing,  “proud  flesh”  or  fungoid  growths  be¬ 
tween  or  just  above  the  cleft  of  the  hoof. 
These  growths  commonly  are  caused  by 
a  sore  or  laceration  becoming  infected, 
so  that  sprouting  tissue  or  “exuberant 
granulation,”  as  it  technically  is  termed, 
forms  and  increases  rapidly.  The  growth 
often  spreads  the  toes  apart  and  then 
the  animal  walks  in  a  sprawling  or 
straddling  manner,  as  described.  Heavy 
cattle  seem  to  be  most  often  affected  in 
this  way.  We  learned  many  years  ago, 
by  practical  experience,  that  when  a 
growth  of  the  sort  was  seen  to  be  form¬ 
ing  it  could  be  stopped  from  so  doing  by 
bathing  the  part  several  times  daily  with 
a  hot  solution  of  two  ounces  of  bluestone 
(sulphate  of  copper)  to  the  pint  of  wa¬ 
ter.  If  a  solution  of  that  strength  is  not 
quickly  remedial  we  increase  the 
strength  materially  and  we  have  then 
never  seen  it  fail.  This  treatment  will 
succeed  only  if  started  at  the  outset  of 
the  formation  of  the  growth.  In  a  case 
as  you  describe  when  the  growths  have 
attained  a  considerable  size  the  better 
treatment  is  to  cast  and  tie  the  cow  or 
restrain  her  perfectly  in  stocks,  cleanse 
the  part,  inject  a  cocaine  or  eucaine  so¬ 
lution  upon  the  trunk  nerve  of  the  foot 
at  each  side  of  the  ankle  and  then  dis¬ 
sect  out  the  growth  with  a  sharp  scalpel. 
To  prevent  profuse  bleeding  which  will 
otherwise  be  likely  to  occur  a  piece  of 
small  rubber  tubing  should  first  be  wound 
around  the  leg  above  the  ankle  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  to  compress  the  blood  ves¬ 
sels,  or  a  small  rope  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way,  if  the  rubber  tube  is  not 
available.  When  bleeding  ceases  the 
wound  may  be  swabbed  freely  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  or  saturated  with  the  blue- 
stone  solution.  Afterwards  cover  the 
wound  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  each  of 


each  pound  the  pieces  of  meat  average. 
When  the  meat  is  cured,  wash  in  luke¬ 
warm  water  and  smoke.  Another  mix¬ 
ture  for  dry  curing  consists  of  8  lbs.  salt, 

3  lbs.  warm  syrup,  2  oz.  saltpeter.  3  oz. 
black  pepper,  2  oz.  red  pepper,  this  pro¬ 
portion  being  for  100  lbs.  of  meat. 

Pork  Sausage. — Use  three  parts  of 
fresh  lean  meat  to  one  part  of  fat.  Add 
to  each  100  lbs.  of  meat  l1^  to  2  lbs.  salt, 
2  oz.  fine  sage,  1  oz.  ground  nutmeg,  and 

4  oz.  black  pepper.  Cut  the  meat  into 
small  pieces  and  put  through  the  grinder, 
using  the  small  plate.  The  seasoning 
should  all  be  mixed  together  and  added 
to  the  meat  as  it  goes  through  the  grind¬ 
er.  After  it  is  well  ground,  mix  thor¬ 
oughly,  to  insure  uniform  flavoring.  No 
water  should  be  added  if  it  is  stored  in 
bulk,  but  when  stuffed  in  casings  a  little 
water  must  be  added,  so  that  the  meat 
will  slip  into  the  casings  more  readily. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  dust  the  seasoning 
over  the  meat  when  it  is  cut  in  small 
pieces  before  putting  in  the  grinder,  as 
it  then  becomes  well  mixed  during  the 
grinding. 

You  can  obtain  an  excellent  bulletin  on 
the  home  curing  of  pork  from  the  U.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  is  Farmers’  Bulletin  11S6, 
“Pork  on  the  Farm  ;  Killing,  Curing  and 
Canning.”  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information. 


Worms  in  Gizzard 

I  find  worms  in  the  gizzards  of  my 
young  poultry  :  the  birds  otherwise  look 
good  and  healthy;  also  have  good  appe¬ 
tite.  They  stay  apparently  the  same  and 
do  not  take  on  flesh.  These  worms  were 
in  the  bottom  of  the  gizzard,  between  the 
muscular  lining  and  the  gizzard  flesh. 

New  York.  mrs.  a.  j. 

There  are  several  species  of  small  round 
worms  that  infest  the  anterior  digestive 
organs  of  the  hen.  from  the  gullet  to  the 
gizzard.  Some  of  these  remain  free  in 
the  proven  triculus  or  the  gizzard,  some 
attach  themselves  to  the  walls  of  these 
organs  by  one  end.  and  some  penetrate 
the  lining  membranes  and  are  found  in 
the  muscular  walls.  Their  names  are  un¬ 
pronounceable  and  much  longer  than  the 
worms.  Symptoms  of  this  infestation 
are  general  lack  of  thrift  on  the  part  of 
the  infected  bird,  with,  in  severe  cases  of 
infestation,  increasing  weakness  and 
death.  Spirits  of  turpentine  is  the  usu¬ 
ally  recommended  remedy  for  those 
worms  that  live  where  they  are  subject, 
to  attack.  It  may  be  given  in  teaspoon 
doses,  eithw  alone  or  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  some  bland  oil,  and  repeated 
as  occasion  requires.  M.  b.  d. 


or  syrup,  2  oz.  saltpeter,  4  gals,  of  water. 
In  warm  weather  it  is  better  to  use  10 
lbs.  of  salt.-  Make  the  brine  the  day  be¬ 
fore  it  is  used,  boiling  it  so  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  well  mixed,  and  then  allow  it  to 
become  perfectly  cold  befor  using.  Allow 
four  days’  cure  for  each  pound  of  meat 
in  hams  and  shoulders,  and  three  days 
to  the  pound  for  bacon  and  small  pieces. 
Thus,  a  15-lb.  ham  would  require  60  days, 
a  piece  of  bacon  weighing  10  lbs.  30  days. 

Place  hams  in  bottom  of  container, 
shoulders  next,  bacon  and  small  pieces  on 
top.  Pour  in  the  brine;  be  sure  it  covers 


A  Yoke  of  Oxen  on  a  Maine  Farm 


stall  when  under  treatment.  Renew  the 
powder  and  dressing  with  cotton  and 
bandages  until  healing  is  practically  com¬ 
plete  ;  then  a  little  pine  tar  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  as 
often  as  seen  to  be  necessary  during  the 
healing  process.  In  the  case  in  question 
the  operation  will,  we  think,  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  a.  s.  a. 


Salting  Pork  and  Making  Sausage 

Would  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  salting 
down  pork  and  making  sausage? 
Middletown,  N  Y.  mrs.  p.  ii. 

The  following  are  standard  methods  for 
curing  pork  and  making  sausage : 

Brine-cured  Pork. — For  each  100  lbs. 
of  meat  use  S  lbs.  of  salt,  21/4  lbs.  sugar 


the  meat  thorQughly.  In  five  days  pour 
off  the  brine  and  change  the  meat,  put¬ 
ting  the  top  pieces  on  the  bottom,  and 
vice  versa.  Pour  the  brine  on  again,  be¬ 
ing  careful,  as  before,  that  the  brine  cov¬ 
ers  the  meat.  Repeat  this  operation  on 
the  tenth  and  the  eighteenth  day.  If  the 
brine  becomes  ropy,  pour  it  off  and  make 
fresh  brine.  When  the  cure  is  finished, 
take  out  of  the  brine,  wash  in  lukewarm 
water  and  hang  in  the  smokehouse. 

Dry-cured  Pork. — For  each  100  lbs.  of 
meat  use  7  lb.  salt.  2%  lbs.  sugar  and  2 
oz.  saltpeter.  Mix  these  ingredients 
thoroughly,  then  rub  one-third  of  the 
quantity  over  the  meat,  and  pack  it  in  a 
box  or  on  a  table.  The  third  day  remove 
the  meat,  rub  over  it  half  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  mixture,  and  again  pack.  Separate 
the  meat  again  the  seventh  day.  rub  with 
the  remaining  mixture,  and  pack  again  to 
cure.  Allow  one  day  and  a  half  cure  for 


FIFTY  years  ago,  when  grandfather  was  still  a  young  man,  “Gold  Seal” 
rubber  footwear  was  proving  its  worth  under  the  hardest  service  tests. 
Because  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  pioneer  ruggedness  and  sterling 
quality  that  made  “Gold  Seal”  the  preferred  rubber  footwear  in  grand¬ 
father’s  day,  it  is  still  the  choice  of  rubber-wise  people  today. 

Now,  as  then,  we  use  only  the  very  best  grade  of  pure  gum  rubber,  and 
employ  only  the  finest  workmanship  in  making  “Gold  Seal”  rubbers,  boots, 
and  overshoes.  That  is  why  the  Goodyear  “Gold  Seal”  means  extra¬ 
quality  in  every  way — longer  wear,  better  fit,  greater  comfort. 

Ask  for  “Qold  Seal”  by  name  and  insist  upon  being  supplied 
with  this  extra-quality  rubber  footwear.  Our  nearest  office 
will  direct  you  to  the  “Qold  Seal”  store  in  your  town. 
GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  787-9  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Offices; 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  380-2  E.  Water  St. 

Lt.  Louis,  Mo  ,  1103  Washington  Ave. 

bt.  Paul,  Minn.,  371-7  Sibley  St. 

Portland,  Ore.,  61-7  Fourth  St. 

Kansas  City.  Mo  .  807  Baltimore,  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  639  Mission  St. 


“Gold  Seal’* 

Lincoln  Rubber 

Topped  with  brown,  selected 
calf  leather  of  the  finest  quality. 

Bottom:  heavy,  all  gum,  crack- 
proof,  rolled  gray  sole.  Made  in 
8,  10, 12, 14,  16,  18  in.  lengths. 

“Gold  Seal” 
Lincoln  Rubbers 

Heavy,  black,  all  gum,  crack- 
proof,  gray  soles.  An  all- 
weather,  all-service  rubber. 
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GOLD  SEAL 

RUBBERS  —  BOOTS  —  OVERSHOES 
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[“ROSS  is  the  f 
Best  SiloMade’ 

From  every  part  of  the  country,  we  have  let¬ 
ters  proving  that  the  fire-proof,  acid- 
proof  Ross  is  a  money-saver  —  a  superior 
silo  in  many  ways.  Hundreds  of  owners  say: 
“It’s  the  best  silo  made!” 

The  ROSS 

IN-DE-STR-UCT'O 

Galvanized  Oil  /~\ 
Metal  J  I  LU 

Air-tight,  free7e-proof— perfect  sil¬ 
age  always!  The  tried  and  proved 
rnetal  silo,  built  for  life-time  service. 
Write  us— for  facts  about  superior 
Ross  Service,  just  as  your  neighbors 
have  told  them  to  us.  Write  for 
them  today. 

Agents  and  Dealers: 
write  for  proposition. 

E.W.  RossEM;na§9s!if  erCo. 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Rossln-de-str- 
uct-O  Galvanized  Metal  Silos. 

Successors  to  theE.  IV.  Ross 
Co.,  Ed.  1850 

Desk  109  Springfield,  Ohio 
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POULTRY  Farm-$700  Cash 

in  Sunny  Southern  Jersey  near  stores,  school, 
church  ami  neighbors.  Trolley  handy  to  city  near 
by.  ID  acres  for  poultry,  berries,  vegetables.  liOfruit 
trees.  Attractive  8-room  house,  city  gas.  shade.  3 
poultry  houses,  barn,  garage,  100  chickens,  3  incu¬ 
bators,  all  equipment  thrown  in.  Domestic  affairs 
compels  sale.  Big  bargain  at  S3. 900.  Only  $700  cash. 
For  more  information  and  FREE  LIST  of  other  farms, 
write  D.  M.  JOSEPH,  549-S,  Landis  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


REAL  ESTATE-DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARMS 

Store  Property.  Equipped  Hatchery  and  Farm.  Busi¬ 
ness  opportunities.  Keal  Estate  of  all  description. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  -  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


New  Fire  Lighting  Device 

Burns  Kerosene  Gas — Cheaper 
and  Quicker  Than  Kindling. 

A  newly  invented  fire  lighting  device  is  being  put  on  the 
market  by  the  Woodstock  Fire  Lighter,  Woodstock,  N.Y. 
Which  is  guaranteed  to  light  any  coal  or  wood  fire.  Write 
to-day  and  find  out  how,  by  helping  to  introduce  this  lighter, 
you  can  easily  earn  one  for  yourself. 

Woodstock  Fire  Lighter  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 
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Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printea 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mall  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Marne 


Street  or  R.  F.  ID 

Postoffice  . 

State  . 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Questions  About  Pigs  and  Hogs 

Will  you  tell  me  the  best  grain  to  fat¬ 
ten  hogs  and  the  price  of  four-weeks 
crossbred  pigs?  r.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  combination  of  90  lbs.  of  corn  and 
10  lbs.  of  digester  tankage  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  feed  for  fattening  hogs.  If  the 
pigs  are  confined  in  a  dry  yard,  then  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  some  mineral  mixture 
in  addition  to  the  concentrates.  Equal 
parts  of  salt  and  ground  limestone  will 
serve  this  purpose.  If  you  have  skim- 
milk,  the  tankage  can  be  reduced  to  5  per 
cent.  If  the  pigs  weigh  less  than  75  lbs. 
it  would  be  well  to  use  a  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  TO  lbs.  of  cornme&l,  20  lbs.  Red- 
dog  flour,  10  lbs.  tankage.  Rolled  corn  is 
quite  as  useful  as  cornmeal  for  pigs 
weighing  100  lbs.  In  this  instance  some 
middlings  should  be  mixed  with  the  tank¬ 
age,  and  it  should  be  supplied  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  slop.  The  corn  can  be  fed  dry, 


than  have  been  well-grown  and  that  have 
reached  good  size  at  this  age.  It  is  never 
a  safe  practice  to  breed  a  cow  which  is 
undersized  or  that  has  failed  to  grow  and 
develop  normally. 

For  young  calves  out  of  good  producing 
dams  it  is  well  to  let  them  run  with  the 
cow  for  the  first  three  days,  then  they,  can 
be  fed  on  new  milk  for  the  next  six 
weeks,  and  then  gradually  changed  from 
new  milk  to  skim  milk.  It  is  well  to 
continue  the  feeding  of  skim  milk  until 
the  calves  are  10  months  old  for  this  gives 
them  a  good  start.  Feed  some  grain,  and 
there  is  nothing  any  better  than  the  dry- 
cow  mixture  that  is  proposed,  fed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  skim  milk.  They  should 
.be  given  some  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  during 
their  growing  period.  The  chances  are 
that  they  will  develop  and  form  a  herd 
of  milking  cows  that  will  prove  profitable. 

Cows  at  calving  time  should  be  given 
the  liberty  of  a  box  stall  that  has  been 


/Tarmingin 

California 

This  booklet  will  give  you  authoritative 
facts  and  figures  about  Farming  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Learn  the  true  statisticalstoryof 
California  values,  production,  co-opera¬ 
tives  and  conditions.  A 11  the  book  lets  1  ist- 
ed  are  by  authorities.  The  information  in 
them  is  reliable.  I  f  you  would  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  a  farm  where  li  fe  is  better,  send  for 
any  or  al  1  of  these  free  booklets. 

1.  Fanning  in  California 

2.  Deciduous  Fruit  Growing  in 
California 

3.  Pure  Bred  Stock  Raising  in 
California 

4.  Dairying  in  California 

5.  Poultry  Raising  in  California 

These  publications  may  mean  an  im¬ 
portant  and  happy  change  in  your  life. 
Send  the  coupon  today  to  Californians 
Inc. ,  a  non-  profit  organization  interested 
in  sound  dev  slopment  of  the  State.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell. 


CALIFORNIANS,  Inc. 

San  Francisco,  140  Montgomery  St.,  Room  925 
Please  send  me  booklets  checked 

1  2  3  4  5 


Name. 


Never  get  the  idea  that  all  the  big  hogs  are  grown  “out  West.”  We  have  some 
good  ones  in  the  East.  The  picture  shows  Mr.  C.  A.  Rideman  with  two  big  Poland 
Chinas.  These  hogs  were  16  months  old  at  butchering  and  they  weighed  615  and 
595  lbs.  respectfully.  Some  pork  there  surely. 


or  it  can  be  moistened  and  fed  in  a  thick 
slop  approaching  the  consistency  of  but¬ 
termilk. 

It  is  undesirable  to  purchase  pigs  four 
weeks  old,  because  at  this  age  they  are 
not  old  enough  to  wean.  It  is  better  to 
let  the  pigs  run  with  the  sow  until  they 
are  seven  or  eight  weeks  old,  and  then 
they  will  bring  from  $3  to  $5  a  pair,  de¬ 
pending,  of  course,  upon  the  age,  size 
and  section  of  the  country. 

Care  of  Cows  and  Heifers 

We  have  eight  cows,  plenty  of  corn  and 
hay  but  no  silage.  What  kind  of  grain 
should  we  use?  We  have  six  heifers  of 
various  ages.  When  should  they  be  bred, 
and  how  fed,  Winter  and  Summer? 

Tunkhannock,  Pa.  S.  K. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  you  have  described  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  secure  some  grade  of  feed  that 
carries  24  per  cent  of  protein  and  use  this 
as  a  basis  for  feeding  your  cows;  70  lbs. 
of  this  prepared  feed  mixed  with  30  lbs. 
of  corn  which  you  have  at  your  farm 
would  give  you  a  simplified  mixture.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  desire  to  home-mix 
your  ingredients,  the  following  ration  for 
cows  in  milk  is  proposed  :  200  lbs.  bran, 

200  lbs.  linseed  meal,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed, 
200  lbs.  hominy  or  corn  meal,  100  lbs. 
buckwheat  middlings. 

For  the  young  stock  and  all  of  the  dry 
cowTs  a  mixture  consisting  of  300  lbs.  bran, 
300  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  cornmeal, 
100  lbs.  oilmeal  will  give  good  results. 
Feed  the  cows  one  lb.  of  grain  for  each 
3 y2  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day.  The 
dry  cows  and  the  young  stock  should  be 
fed  enough  of  the  grain  to  keep  them  in 
vigorous  and  good  condition.  The  best 
time  for  a  cow  to  gain  ini  flesh  is  during 
her  dry  period,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
slacken  up  on  her  feed  and  give  her  a 
ration  of  roughage  during  this  period. 

Heifers,  when  they  are  well-grown, 
may  be  mated  when  they  are  18  months 
old,  so  they  will  have  their  first  calf  when 
they  are  about!  two  and  a  half  years  old. 
This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  heifers 


heavily  bedded  and  they  should  be  blank¬ 
eted  in  order  to  avoid  complications.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  it  is  well  to  give  them 
water  from  which  the  chill  has  been 
removed  rather  than  ice-cold  water  from 
the  tank.  There  is  nothing  any  better 
for  a  cow  during  this  period  than  a  hot 
bran-mash,  made  by  pouring  eight  quarts 
of  scalding  w’ater  over  three  quarts  of 
bran.  Cows  will  devour  this  readily  and 
it  will  serve  as  a  stimulant  and  aid  in 
reducing  congestion  or  inflammation  of 
the  udder. 


Feeding  Apples;  Cow  Sucks  Herself 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  way  to  break 
a  cow  from  milking  herself?  She  started 
to  do  it  last  Spring  when  she  was  fresh. 
It  was  her  third  calf  and  she  never  did 
it  before.  We  tried  all  kinds  of  muzzles  on 
her,  and  she  could  get  around  all  of  them. 
Will  feeding  cows  apples  in  the  Fall  dry 
■them  up?  I  fed  them  last  Fall  and  the 
cows  nearly  went  dry,  and  they  got  little 
sores  on  their  teats.  Some  people  said  it 
was  the  apples  and  some  said  the  apples 
would  not  hurt  them,  but  would  do  them 
good.  m.  B. 

Maryland. 

A  ration  limited  to  apples  would  not 
enable  cows  to  produce  milk  profitably. 
It  would  be  very  apt  to  have  the  effect  of 
drying  up  the  cows  in  accordance  with  the 
experience  you  have  related.  If  apples 
are  fed  in  conjunction  with  the  grain 
ration  then  they  will  stimulate  the  appe¬ 
tite  and  increase  the  flow  of  milk. 

The  only  sure  way  I  know  of  to  cure  a 
cow  that  sucks  herself  is  to  send  her  to 
the  butcher  for  slaughter.  Various  con¬ 
trivances  have  been  devised  and  put  on 
the  market  which  are  claimed  to  control 
this  habit,  but  it  is  seldom  that  they 
serve  this  purpose.  Of  course  the  cow 
can  be  confined  in  a  stanchion  during  the 
Winter  and  milk  can  be  saved  ;  but  any 
device  that  would  prevent  her  from  milk¬ 
ing  herself  would  likewise  prevent  her 
from  grazing.  So,  unless  the  cow  is  an 
exceptionally  good  individual  I  am  sure 
that  I  would  replace  her  with  a  cow  which 
has  not  developed  this  unfortunate  habit. 


Address 


THE  GREATEST  HIT 
IN  GAMES— TEACHES 
CHILDREN  WHILE 
THEY  PLAY— 

With  this  wonderful,  and  interesting 
game,  play  hours  become  learning  hours 
for  the  kiddy  so  lucky  to  have  one  in  the 
home.  Mothers  instantly  appreciate  its 
value  in  helping  their  children  thru 
school  quickly.  The  incentive  it  gives  to 
learn  arithmetic,  concentration  and  alert¬ 
ness,  during  time  usually  worthlessly 
whiled  away,  makes  it  a  game  you 
want  to  play  with  your  school-going 
children.  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
educational  welfare  of  your  child  you 
need  the  game  of 

SCRATCH 

A  MULTIPLE  GAME  OF 
CHICKENS,  CORN  AND  EGGS 

Every  player  takes  to  it  most  eagerly. 
Even  Dad  and  Ma  will  enjoy  the  fun. 
Endorsed  by  Educational  Institutions — 
used  in  schools.  Unbreakable — made  of 
steel,  handsomely  finished  in  many  dur¬ 
able  colors.  Sanitary— can  be  washed 
all  over,  time  and  time  again.  Send  $1.00 
and  the  game  is  yours  postpaid. 

EDUCATING  GAMES  CO. 

487  ORANGE  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


WHY  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

SALAD  DRESSING? 


For  25c  you  can  receive,  by 
prepaid  parcel  post,  a  regular 
8-oz.  bottle  of  delicious 

POMONA  MAYONNAISE 

Sold  at  retail  for  35  cents. 
Also  ten  new  salad  recipes. 

POMONA  keeps  perfectly,  and  is 
guaranteed  absolutely  pure  or 
money  refunded. 

Take  advantage  of  this  introductory 
offer  and  write  now  to 


PEERLESS  FOOD  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 
Long  Island  City  New  York 


forThis  Bnynrms  s?e"  i 

Tae  ESaMMUHMS  Wheels 

It  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 

Our  Catalog  ^  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
l  With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 


Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Sine”  f.V. 


WEAR  FURS 

It’s  easy  this  way 

— Furs  to  order  at  half  the 
cost,  from  hides  of  farm  animals 
or  pelts  from  your  hunt.  Stylish 
garments  warm  and  beautiful. 
Robes,  Rugs,  etc.  Free  book 
tells  how  to  skin  and  care  for  pelts 
— all  about  sizes,  styles  and  prices. 
Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  525  Wesl  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IP  PLOWS  and 

LL  TOOLS 

Improved  Double-Row  plows,  $22  up,  cut 
the  costof  harvesting.  Send  for  circular. 

WM.  PRAY,  Mfr.  LA  GRANGEVILLE,  N.  If, 
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They  thrive  wonderfully  on  it 

. — , — T"-s_  originated  1864  -* 

£ . '•■'VCASSEL’S/*/  A.«> 
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chick  manna 


For  Chicks,  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Ducks.  Produces 
unusually  healthy,  vigorous,  quick  growth.  Only 
wholesome,  high  quality  material.  Prevents  bowel 
trouble.  Fed  dry  or  wet.  Always  dependable. 
Different  from  other  starting  feeds.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  At  your  dealer’s,  or  send  to  us. 

F.  P.  CASSEL’S  SON  Box  12  Lansdale,  Pa. 


And  they  told  me  she 
had  “incurable  paraly¬ 
sis,”  then  I  gave  her 

Happy  Hen  Worm  Remedy 

and  now  she  is  just  as  line  as  ever.  When  your 
birds  develop  leg-weakness,  go  light,  or  have  pale 
fares  and  combs  send  nt  once  for  this  wonderful 
life  saver,  recommended  by  leading  poultrymen 
everywhere  ;  $1.10  postpaid  ;  large  flock  sizes  $2.50 
and  $5.00  postpaid.  We  guarantee  it  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back.  Interested  Dealers  write 
for  prices. 

HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Poultry  Disease  Specialists 

Room  106,  36  So.  Market  St.f  Boston,  Mass. 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  or  Soft  Coal 
HEATERS  in  four  sizes  for 
HOVERS  42,  52  and  60  in. 

With  MARVELS  you  can  have 
broilers  in  six  weeks. 

Blue  Flame 

OIL.  BURNERS 

Five  sizes,  for  smallest 
flock  up  to  1200  chicks 
Some  territory  open. 

Write  for  illustrated 
folder. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


“TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE” 

WYAND0TTES,  REDS  ROCKS  ANO  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKINlnrirPT  IXT/^O 
INDIAN  KUNNEK/LMJ  LiKLliMjrO 
Aldhain  Poultry  Farm, R. 34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Pif  DUCKS 


America’s  Stan  dard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE  S  PEKINS.  ISLIP,  N.Y. 


BLACK  SUFFOLK  TURKEYS 

If  you  have  failed  with  others,  try  these.  Big,  healthy, 
young  Toms,  $Iii ;  Hens,  #8. 

II.  J.  VAN  1*VKE  -  Gettysburg,  Pn. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  B,ffl.seX?924 

VALEEV  lJROOK  FARM  Peapacb,  N.J. 


Turkeys  si  re,  first  prize  Madison  Square  Garden.  Part¬ 
ridge  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels.  Miss  IDA  CHUM  BLEY,  Oraper.Va 


Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese 


Guineas, 

,  ..  _  r  e  s 

and  Dogs.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Write  your 
wants.  II.  II.  FRKKII  -  Telford,  Pn. 

Bourbon  Reds,  young  Toms  and  hpns 
for  sale.  A  nice  bunch  to  select  from 

II.  WILIIE  IVujlmui,  Michigan 


Turkeys  > 


p 


are  Bronze  Turkeys,  tine  stock.  Worth  the  money. 
Order  quick.  J.  II.  Wheaton,  Painted  Post,  N.Y. 

I  nmn  Clnn!/  Fine  Poultry,  Tu rkeya, Geese,  Bucks, 
Large  uTOCK  Guineas,  BuutuiiiH,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  1>10.\EEK  FAItHS,  Telford,  l’a 

Turkeys  Ducks-Geese  breeders  now.  Catalog 

free.  H.  A.  Souder  Box  29  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 

lltrillk  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS  ItEll.Y,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

For  Sale.  Been  free  from  black¬ 
head  for  fifteen  years. 

Stnr  ltouto  Freehold,  N.  J. 


Bronze  Turkeys 

Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Reid 


SALE  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Enormous  Bone  and  Frame.  *' Equal  to  the  Best,” 

FRANK  R0SEBR0UGH,  “The  Locusts,”  Brockport,  New  York 

|°le  Large  White  African  Guineas 

“The  kind  that  drive  the  hawks  away.”  $3.50  each. 
FRANK  ROSEBROUGH.  “T  lie  Locusts,”  Brockport,  New  York 

Ancona,  Black  Minorca,  Buff,  Brown  leghorn  CockT-ls. 
Guaranteed.  Earle  S.  Wilson,  Box  497,  llauimond,  N.  Y. 


ForSaie— PureBredDarkCornish  Game  Cockerels 

S5  each.  QUALITY  TRUCK  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  N  Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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1 Sprout 

You  can  make  a  better 
sprou'er  than  y»u  can  buy. 
This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening  by  a 
14-year-idd  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer.  The 
cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.99.  Thousands  in  use. 
All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  liens  lay  their  best  in  winter,  growing 
green  feed,  rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed,  Sprouted 
oats  are  best.  The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter 
yields  the  best  and  sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the 
least  work.  I  will  send,  free,  plans  for  making  this 
sprouter  with  description  of  Little  Putnam  Stove 
to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove  to  keep 
fowls'  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Burns  a  month  without  trimming  or 
Jilting.  Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  send  me  his  name  and  #2.50  and  get  one  by 
return  mail,  postpaid.  Try  it.  If  not  satisfied,  return 
in  10  days  and  I’ll  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  164-0  Elmira.  N.  Y. 
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Burns  a  Month  Without  Attention? 


110  ^incubator 
30  Days  Trial  1 J 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
-  Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 
Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
180  Egg  incubator  Alone  -  - 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 


$17.75 

15.75 

22.00 

22.75 
31.00 


Made  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  the  best  value 
on  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial 
—money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  shows 
larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  W 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  136  Racine,  Wis. 


13! 

140  Egg 


$1^95  Champion 
~  Belle  City 
_ Incubator 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls,  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated. 

$6.95  buys  140-Chick;  $9.95-230-Chick 
1 )  ot- Water  Brooder.  Save  $  1 .95  .Order  Both 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder  $18.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder  $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

- —  East  of  Rockies  and  Allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Cano¬ 
py  Brooders  come  with  catalog. 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
in  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 
'  for  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts." 
_ —  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  COi  Box  48  Racine^Wis^ 
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14  0  Incubator /\)  tillf 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized 
iron,  double  walls,  air 
space  between,  built 
_  to  last  for  years;  deepj 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
setup, ready  to  run,  freight  paid. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo..Box Q5  Racine.Wis. 


INCUBATOR' 

’Safe.  Sound,  Sensible,  without  a  Fad  or  Frill. 

The  Peer  of  all  Hatching  Machines— The 

CLOSE -TO- NATURE 

Most  modern  in  every  way— water  heat,  nursery  I 
drawer,  scientific  ventila¬ 
tion,  etc.  Gets  right  down 
close  to  nature  In  chick  l 
hatching.  All  sizes,  100  to  I 
1.000  eggs.  ITWILtPAY  ' 
tom  get  our  catalog  and  , 
prices  on  Incubators.Stove  I 
Brooders,  Outdoor  Brood-  ' 
ers.  Grain  Sprouters,  etc. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO.  i 
78  Front  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  1 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 

vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,  — - 

profits  larger. 

MANN’S  SfoTil  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
ristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days'  Free  Trial. 

Jo  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1 6  Milford,  Mass. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J.,  under 
mtrol  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station, 
here  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  December  12,  1923. 

B.  P.  ROCKS 


Garret  Huck.  N.  J . 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm.  Del. 

W.  H.  B.  Kent  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farm.  It.  I . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N  J . 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can . 

Ohas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . 

Navillus  Rocks.  N.J . 

Wm.  II.  Schaff,  N.  J . 


W.  P.  ROCKS 

W.  C.  Matthews.  Del  . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Oktusba  Farm.  Ohio . 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

August  Weiss,  N.J . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J., . 

S.  C.  R.  1.  HKDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J . 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

F.  S.  Chapin.  Mass . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass  . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . — 

F,  A,  Woodward,  N.J  . . 

Rosewood  Place,  N,J . . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  W,  Bottcher.  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.J . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Marcel  Sassen,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.J . 

Kigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.J . 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J . 

Paul  Mads  n,  N.  J . . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

North  Ilaledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J... 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo  . 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  ...... 

Barne’s  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr,  Wash  . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash  . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J  . 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm.S.  C . 

Windy  Brow  Farm,  N.  J . 

Gedarhurs'  Poultry  Farm.  N.J . 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y  . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

Cherry  Croft  Farm.  N.J . 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  O . 

F.  II.  Claflin,  N.J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  . 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n . 

Harry  N.  Connor,  N.J . . 

Fairvlew  Farm.  N.J . 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.J  . 

W.  C.  Ecltard,  Mich . 

S,  Olsen.  N.J . 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  8.  Ellis,  N.  J . . 

D,  E.  Evans,  Pa . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.J  . 

Associated  Farms,  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.J . 

W.  A.  Foster.  N.J . 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N.J . 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.J . 

Kirkup  Bros..  N,  Y  . 

Magnolia  Poultry  Farm.  N.J . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I  . 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.J . 

Navillus  Leghorns.  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  ILouten,  N.J . 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J 

Dr.  J  S.  Nief,  N.  J . 

Old  Orchard  Farm  N.  J . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J . 

8.  C  Price.  Pa  . 

Purit  s Springs  Poultry  Farm,  O.,.. 

M.  J.  Quae  enbusti  N.J . 

Ailen  i  le  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Al'red  R.  Scott,  N.  J . 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa . 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.J  . 

Fred  Warren,  N.J . 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.J . 

Ls  Roy  Wilcox,  N.Y . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.J . 

Skylands  Farm,  N.Y . 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

4  S^Ta!'  25  cts. 

1  Yr.  7 5c  2  YEARS  $1  5  Yrs.  $2 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue  —  tells 
how  to  feed,  house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg 
production;  how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully. 
Established  1874.  Only  25c  for  4  mos.  Stamps  accepted. 

American  Poultry  journal.  67-533  Plymouth  CL,  Chicago 

Poultry  Journal *™i 25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  25c 
to  day  for  6  mos.  trial  sub., or  only  $1  for  two  full  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


LA  N  S  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles.  150  illustrations;  secret  of  grettingr  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Fgg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL. Dept.  50,  Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Official  Record 

313  Eggs 

A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks. 
Winter  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock. 
Send  for  Prices. 

A.  C.  Jones’  Poultry  Farm 

Dept.  A  Georgetown,  Del. 


Fowls  With  Swollen  Feet 

My  chickens  have  some  kind  of  a  foot 
disease,  infecting  the  sole  of  the  feet ; 
a  few  have  only  one  or  two  toes  infested. 
The  feet  or  toes  are  swollen,  forming  a 
large  lump  extending  between  the  toes. 
Investigating  I  found  in  the  center  of 
the  swelling  on  the  sole  a  hard  spot  of  a 
pulpy  matter  extending  into  the  sole  or 
toe  like  a  root,  very  much  like  a  corn. 
Removing  the  hard  substance  will  not 
draw  blood,  but  leaves  quite  a  hole,  I 
made  an  incision  on  a  very  bad  case, 
evaporating  quite  a  lot  of  watery  mucus, 
after  washing  the  wound  with  a  disinfect¬ 
ant  I  applied  pine  tar  and  bandages  as 
best  as  possible.  mrs.  h.  b.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

Scratches,  bruises,  wouuds  and  infec¬ 
tions  of  the  feet  are  common  in  fowls,  as 
they  might  be  expected  to  be,  considering 
the  uses  to  which  the  feet  are  put.  As  a 
rule,  the  swellings  found  upon  the  soles 
need  no  attention,  they,  apparently,  giv¬ 
ing  the  fowls  little  trouble.  If  a  swelling 
is  large,  inflammed,  and,  by  its  fluctuat¬ 
ing  softness,  shows  evidence  of  pus  with¬ 
in,  it  may  he  lanced  with  a  keen,  clean 
blade  and  the  bird  placed  in  quarters 
where  it  will  be  comfortable  while  the 
wound  is  healing.  When  the  bird  shows 
no  evidence  of  discomfort  from  such  en¬ 
largements  as  are  found,  however,  surgi¬ 
cal  treatment,  is  probably  not  worth 
while.  M,  B,  D, 


CRAIG’S  ROCKS 

100  B.'Kock  Cockerels,  #6-8?. 60.  Late  Bergen  Co.  Con¬ 
test.  First  year— high  individual.  Third  year — high  pen 
Rock  class.  Pedigree  males  used  from  Prof.  Harry  Lewis. 
A  few  pullets  at  #SS  26  each  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  A.  CRAIG  R.  I>.  Freehold,  N.  J. 


IHRANCA1S’  BARRED  B-OCKS 

Pedigreed  Cockerels,  Cocks,  Pullets,  free  range 
stock,  from  liens  with  records  up  to  282-eggs.  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  eggs,  chicks.  Rocks  and  Leghorn,  $3. 
White  Leghorn  pullets,  laying.  $250  per  100. 

Jules  F.  Francais.Westhampton  Beach,  N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  /^l 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

(Thompson  Strain) 

Milk  fed  .healthy,  vigorous  birds,  raised  on  free  farm 
range.  12  years  of  breeding  for  eggs.  4  years  Certi¬ 
fied.  Cockerels — Certified,  $10;  selected,  $5.  If 
taken  at  once,  cash  with  order,  5%  oft.  Further  in¬ 
formation  freely  given. 

ENTERPRISE  FARM  -  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF 

TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

for  January  delivery.  Write  for  PRICE  and  description 

R0LLW00D  FARM  •  Guilford,  Conn. 


Single 

Comb 


White  Leghorns 


EXCLUSIVELY 


COCKERELS 


Pure  Barron  Strain.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range. 
200  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale  out  of  Imported  birds 
<(5.00  each.  Five  or  more,  $4.00  each.  Now  booking 
orders  for  Baby  Chicks,  February,  March  and  April 
shipments.  My  Book,  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved”,  $1,  or  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y 

BIRCHWOOD  BIRDS 

Bulletin 

Concerning  vvhSe  Leghorn  Chicks 

We  hatch  only  eggs  produced  from  our  own  strain  of 
BIRCHWOOD  BREEDERS,  one  to  three  years  old, 

selected  from  6,000  healthy  BI RCII  WOOD  BIRDS, 
resulting  from  years  of  scientific  breeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  from  the  world’s  best  strains.  WE  HO  NOT 
ItBEEll  FROM  PULLETS.  Quotations  on  request 

BIRCHWOOD  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  Central  Village,  Conn.. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
SINGLE  &  ROSE  COMB 

Lester  Tompkins.  Also  Owen  Farm  strain.  Each  strain 
kept  separate.  My  flock  dark  red,  extra  good  layers. 
Won  First  on  Young  Farm  Flock  at  New  York  State 
Fair,  1923.  Baby  chicks— February  to  June. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  VAN  ALSTINE  -  Weedsporf.  N.  Y. 

Cloverdale  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  American  foundation,  bred  up  to 
the  ideal  production-bred  Leghorn.  We  were  among 
the  first  to  trap-nest  and  believe  we  offer  you  as 
good  foundation  stock  as  money  can  buy.  Only 
trap-nests  used.  No  farming  out  done.  Inspection 
invited.  Send  for  catalogue.  Cloverdale  Poultry 
Farm  F,  J.  De  HART.  Prop.  R.  0  1  Cortland,  N  Y 

Pure  Wyckoff  Strain  Males 

THE  PROFITABLE  KIND  ” 

S,  C.  White  Leghorn  cocks  and  cockerels  that  will 
improve  your  flock  in  egg  yield,  in  size  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  $>3  and  S>5  each. 

J.  GUV  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 

N.  H.  State  Certified  Day-Old  Chicks 

For  EARLY  BROILERS  get  our  hardy  New  Hampshire 
January  and  February  hatched  S.  O.  K.  I.  Red 
chicks.  They  are  noted  for  fast  growth  and  vigor. 
Catalog  free.  Maple  Hill  Farm,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  from  tested  hens. 

Not  a  reactor  in  41)3  cockerels  and  pullets. 
Production-bred,  vigorous,  healthy.  $5  each. 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM  Box  R  Marlboro.  Mass. 

Connecticut  tsetsatteed Chicks 

Quality  high.  Prices  reasonable.  “  Our  honesty  is  your 
protection.”  Freecirc.  HALL  BROTHERS, Box  R,  Wallingford, Conn. 

S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 
PULLETS, 

SI. 75  each.  About  ready  to  lay.  Free  circular. 
Write  for  baby  chick  circular.  Attractive  prices  for 
Spring  delivery. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.  C.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prop. 


OVERSTOCKED 


DEERFIELD  PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

8.  0.  W.  Leghorn— under  supervision  Cornell 
Poultry  Project. 

DEERFIELD  FARMS  Deer  Park,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

LEGHORN  EGGS 

from  hardy,  high-producing  hens.  $10  per  hundred. 

ELM  VALLEY  FARM  -  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Big  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs.  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book. 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
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Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Egsr  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
Btock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I,  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  10055  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
Circular.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS.  Box  100, CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  L.Wyckoff  Strain 
Mated  to  Certified  Males 

CUSTOM  HATCHING 
$4.00  per  100  EGGS 

45,000  INCUBATOR  CAPACITY 

BONNIE  BEND  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  9,  AUBURN,  N  Y.  on  owasco  lake 


-White  Wyandottes,  Mai  tin-Dorcas 


Baby  l.ihcks  direct.  Aiso  S.  O.  White  Leghorn! 

J  ,  Early  orders  with  small  deposits 

and  insures  prompt  deliveries.  Priees 

HatchingEggs  ....... . 

For  Sale-500  S.  G.  White  Leghorns 

200  April  Pullets,  vigorous  free  range  stock,  $3  each, 
100  May  Pullets,  vigorous  free  range  stock,  $1.50  each 
200  Breeding  hens.  Excellent  birds.  *2  each. 

Falling  Springs  Poultry  Farm  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

For  Sale-White  Leghorn  Cockerels  SSld1*®!: 

HOWARD  KEIENBENZ.  Three  Bridges.  N.  J.  SCHUBERT  FARM 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 
Now  Booking  orders  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send 
lor  mating  list.  CEQARKURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

60c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
profitable  chickens  you  could  raise — and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  black  giants  you  can  buy.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large  eggs. 
Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl.  We  sell 
chicks  and  eggs— by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  100°6 
chickens.  Prices:  26  chicks  SIB.  60  chicks  $27. 
100  chicks  $60.  Send  for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay, 
order  from  ad.  Deliveries  begin  Februarv  1. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS 

Hatchery,  11  Neilson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels 

Pure-bred,  all  black,  heavy  weights,  #4,  Cockerel 
and  four  pullets,  #20. 

M.  H,  PARK  .  Elba,  New  York 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Vi  b  e  r  t  ’  s  289-egg  strain.  From  non-setting,  trap- 
nested  hens.  Price,  $5,  $?  and  $10  each. 

A.  II.  FINGAR,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Elizaville  -  New  York 


Rhode  Island  Reds-Single  Gomb 

Large,  vigorous,  dark  red  Cockerels,  bred  for  eggs 
and  color,  non-brooding  strain, $5,  $7.50  and  $10.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  O.  G.  I..  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa. 


LOSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS 

Ten  choice  breeding  birds,  $7  each,  or  *50  for  lot ;  rich, 
dark,  even  red  ;  good  size  ;  free  ranged  ;  vigorous  stock. 

A.  L.  VKEELAND  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  to-day. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  It  IMttstowii,  N.  J. 

COCKERELS!  Beautiful BigFellows 

From  dams  with  records  from  200  to  315.  810  and  $15 
each.  A  few  extra  line  Cocks. 

BARLOW  LEGHORN  FARM  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 

WHITEWYANDOTTE  f,T  v*~; 

high-producing  stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices 
low.  II.  F.  BECKER,  138  A.  Pleasant  At..,  Ridgewood,  A.  J. 

While  WvunrfnHo  Feb-»  Mar  >  APr-  PuI1ets  and  Cocker. 
nilllG  fljdllUullC  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata 
logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

White  Wyandottes 

Utility  White  Wyandottes  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Winchester,  N.  If. 

FINE  BIRDS  MAKE  FINE  FLOCKS 

We  have  them  in  beautiful  Mammoth  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys  at  reasonable  prices.  Early  hatched  Toms. 
#10  each;  Hens,  #8  each;  trios,  with  males  that 
are  not  related,  #25.  Also  some  a  month  young¬ 
er.  Toms,  #8;  Hens,  #6.  And  a  few  trios  with 
males  not  related,  #20  per  trio. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 


Turkeys 


Horning’s  Bourbon  Reds. 
Fine  toms  and  hens. 

FLORA  HORNING  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Coming  two  years  ui  n  R  QQOQ  B-  R- 

Jennie  Knox  Dexter,  N.Y.  "■  U.  UBcSB  Tom,  $12 

WHITE  HQLLAHD  TURKEYS.  Katharine  Hinshelwand,  Englishtnwn,  H.  J. 

White  L.eghorn  Pullets-$1.50  Each 

Bred  from  best  American  blood  obtainable. 

RKD-W-FAKM  -  Wolcott,  N.Y. 

SvJtTs'M!  R-  &  S.C.  REDS 

Big,  husky farm  raised  cock’rla  and  pullets,  bred  for  vigor, 
large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  20  p.  cat.  free. 

Ralph  Knickerbocker,  R.D.  36,  Pine  Plains, N.Y. 
Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasant,, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

D,  for  stocking  purpose.. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans. 
Urnamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac- 
wm1  i  an<*  ah  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD.  EASY  TO 
KEEP.  START  ANY  TIME  ;  RESULTS 
SHOWN  ANY  TIME. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.00 

For  Sale  by 

We  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  -  New  York 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


New  York  S-tate  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represent  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  Dec.  19,  1923: 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Meadowedge  Fm,  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. .  . 

Lakes’  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Amityville,  N.  Y. 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  Bridgehampton, 

N .  1 .  . . 

Hill  View  Fm,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. . 

Eusner’s  Pltry  F'm,  Monticello,  N.  Y. . 

Hill  Top  Fm,  Huntington,  N.  Y . 

D.  A.  Williams,  Kennedy,  N.  Y . 

Otto  L.  Flad,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y . 

New  &  Pockman.  Valatie,  N.  Y . 

C.  A.  Seaver,  Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y. 

Bellmore  Pltry  Pm,  Bellmore,  N.  Y. .  . 

Bellmore  Pltry  F'm,  Bellmore,  N.  Y. . . 

G.  W.  Stoll.  Oceanside,  N.  Y . 

Manhasset  Fm,  Calverton,  N.  Y . 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Kirltup’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Deerfield  Fms,  Deer  Park,  N.  Y . 

E.  E.  Champlin,  Bellport,  N.  Y . 

Homestead  Fm,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 

Wellward  F’m,  E.  Setauket,  N.  Y . 

A.  R.  Scott,  Toms  River,  N.  J . 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm,  Mt.  Sinai.  N.  Y. 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm.,  East  Moriches, 


N.  Y. 

Fluhrer  Pm,  Mountain  Dale,  N.  Y..... 

Paul  IT.  Leniker,  W.  Haven,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Fin,  Mastic,  N.  Y . 

John  Boshler,  Hempstead,  N.  Y . 

Benjamin  Brower,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. . 

White  Springs  Fm,  Geneva,  N.  Y . 

Egner’s  Pltry  Fm,  Bayport,  N.  Y . 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 
Herbert  A.  Weikert,  Happauge,  N.  Y. 
The  Mungrasteesee,  State  College,  Pa. 
The  Mungrasteesee,  State  College,  Pa. 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Glenshaw,  Pa . 

F.  J.  Loveland,  New  City,  N.  Y . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Hollywood, Wash. 

Homeland  F'm,  Rosendale,  N.  Y . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Midi... 
Edgar  Briggs,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. . 
Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 
P.  IT.  Zimmerman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. . . . 
Downs  Grove  Fm,  E.  Quogue,  N.  Y. .  . 
Half  Hollows  Fm,  Wyandanch,  N.  Y. 
Jules  F.  Francois,  Westhanipton  Beach, 

N.  Y . 

John  Bullen,  Westhanipton,  N.  Y . 

Melville  Pltry  Fm.  Melville,  N.  Y. . .  . 
Mattituck  W.  L.  Fm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 
Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  Babylon,  N.  Y. .  . 
Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  Babylon,  N.  Y. .  . 

Kehoe-Smitli,  Medford,  N.  Y . 

Itara  Avis  Fm,  Centereach,  N.  Y . 

Cross  Roads  Pm,  Greenlawn,  N.  Y.... 
Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Hicksville, 

N.  Y . . 

John  J.  Byrne,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.... 
Pinelawn  Fm  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Pine- 


lawn, 

N. 

Y. 

Member 

L. 

I. 

N.  Y. 

Member 

L. 

I. 

Point, 

N. 

Y. 

Member 

L. 

I. 

pauge, 

N. 

Y 

PltryAssn.,  Moriches, 
Poultry  Assn.,  Rocky 
Poultry  Assn.,  Haup- 

Oak  Hill  Farm,  Hauppauge,  N.  Y . 

R.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Ulster  Poultry  Fm.  Wallklll,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 
Valley  Farm,  Wallkill,  N.Y . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Fm.  E.  Quogue,  N.  Y... 

C.  O.  Hayden,  Whitneyville,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Whitson,  E.  Williston,  N.  Y.... 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y . 

West  Neck  Fm,  Huntington,  N.  Y.... 

Robert  Seaman,  Jericho,  N.  Y . 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Hamden,  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  Short  Falls, 
N.  H . . 

B.  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  Old  Westhury,  N.  Y. 
George  W.  Allen,  Old  Westhury,  N,  Y. 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas 

Yama  Farms.  Napanoeh,  N.  Y . 

The  Holmsteud  Pm,  Lake  Grove,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa . 

White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Medford, 

N.  Y . ’ 

Dr.  E.  A.  Curtis,  Hicksville,  N.  Y.... 
Lakeside  Fm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y.... 
Wal-Ruth  Pltry  Fm,  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 
Harvey  V.  B.verly,  Sharpsville,  Pa... 

W,  Plymouth  Rocks 
Walter  Jennings,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 

N.  Y . 

Walter^  Jennings,  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  E.  Northport,  N.  Y. 
Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm.,E.  Northport,  N.  Y. 
Ellen  Day  Uanken,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 
Davidson  Bros.,  Upton,  Mass . 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y . 

Valley  Brook  Fm,  Peapack,  N.  J . 

Walter  B.  Pike,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y... 
Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Roslyn, 

N.  N . . 

Fire  Place  Farm,  Brookhaven,  N.  Y. 
Jules  Francais,  Westhanipton  Beach, 

N.  Y . . . . 

Mabel  L.  Nute.  Monsey,  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agr.  Col.,  Guelph,  Ont.,  Can.. 

Tanglewood  Fm,  Mastic,  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Fms,  Davlsville,  R.  I . 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Woodbridge,  Conn.. 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del . 

H.  A.  Wells,  Riverhead,  N.  Y . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y . 
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White  Leghorns  Lay  Brown  Eggs 

Is  there  anv  cause  in  breed  or  sur¬ 
roundings  for  White  Leghorn  pullets  lay¬ 
ing  brown  eggs?  Pullets  are  penned.  I 
have  not  set  any  brown  eggs  ;  have  had 
our  strain  for  four  years.  w.  H. 

Food  or  environment  will  not  cause 
White  Leghorn  fowls  to  lay  brown  eggs, 
though  some  strains  are  more  at  fault 
than  others  in  producing  tinted  shells.  It 
is  not  often  that  Leghorns  lay  distinctly 
brown  eggs,  but  many  Leghorn  eggs  are 
far  from  being  chalk  white.  The  Tom 
Barron  strain  of  Leghorns  seems  to  be 
particularly  faulty  in  the  matter  of  pro¬ 
ducing  white  shells.  This  defect  may  be 
bred  out  by  continued  selection  of  chalk 
white  eggs  for  hatching.  Pullet  eggs  are 
more  likely  to  be  tinted  than  those  of  old 
fowls  and  the  trouble  may  disappear 
with  increasing  age.  I  should  suspect 
mixture  of  foreign  blood  only  in  case  the 
eggs  were  distinctly  brown  and  remained 
continuously  so.  m.  b.  d. 


4  Sizes — $10  up 

50-100  chick  size  $10 
350  chick  size  .  ...  $16 
500  chick  size  ....  $19 
1 000  chick  size  ....  $22 

Little  higher  in  far  west 


^Wishbone 

Valveless  -Blue  Flame  Brooder 


T_TERE  is  unquestionably  the  best  way  to 
-*•  raise  chicks.  If  you  want  to  see  your 
chicks  grow  as  they  never  grew  before  into 
stronger,  meatier,  heavier  laying  chickens, 
if  you  want  to  be  freed  of  practically  all 
work  in  raising  chicks,  put  every  one  of  your 
chicks  under  a  Wishbone  Brooder. 

Nothing  to  Go  Wrong 

The  Wishbone  is  simple,  economical,  and 
absolutely  trouble-proof.  It  has  the  most 
powerful  burner  ever  put  in  a  brooder 
— gives  plenty  of  heat  in  any  weather.  It 
has  nojvalves,  no  strainers,  no  thermostats 
—nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  NO  PRIM¬ 
ING, — a  hot  blue  flame  at  the  touch  of  a 
match.  Many  thousands  are  in  use  all  over 
America — every  one  giving  100%  satisfac¬ 
tion  even  in  coldest  Canada. 

Best  for  the  Poultryman 

What  a  difference  the  Wishbone 
will  make  to  you!  It  was  invented 
for  poultrymen  by  a  poultryman. 


He  knows  what  you  want  in  a  brooder,  and 
he  gives  you  everything  you  want  in  the 
Wishbone.  The  Wishbone  makes  raising 
chicks  a  cinch. 

Now’s  the  Time  to  Order 

Buy  a  Wishbone  from  your  dealer  or  order 
direct  from  this  ad.  You  might  just  as  well 
be  getting  the  benefits  of  this  splendid 
brooder  now.  Our  full  money-back  guar¬ 
antee  protects  you.  You  take  no  chances. 
You  receive  the  best  brooder  money  can 
buy  at  an  extremely  low  price.  Now’s  the 
time  to  order.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 

407  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFG.  CO. 

407  Neilson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

I'm  willing  to  be  convinced  that  I  can  raise  better 
chicks  with  less  trouble  and  expense. 

□  Send  free  descriptive  book. 

f~l  Send  me - chick  size  brooder. 

I  enclose  check  or  money  order. 

Check  one  or  both.  Print  name  anil  address. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  IK'S 

We  are  offering  splendid  rang#  grown  breeding 
Cockerels,  bred  from  dams  with  records  up  to  314  eggs 
m  one  year.  They  will  stamp  the  lay  in  your  flock,  too, 
and  the  prices  are  l  ight. 

BABY  CHICKS 

The  season  is  here  and  our  birds  are  the  best  ever  Old 
customers  are  ordering  heavy  now  to  avoid  disappoint- 
ment.  The,  know  the  real  value  of  our  bred-to-ls,  stock. 
We  are  always  sold  far  in  advance.  Tour  colalon  is  ready  free 
WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  ATTLEBORO,  ^MASS*. 


Barred  Rock  and  S.C. Black  Minorca  Pullets 

For  Sale.  $2,50  and  *8.50,  according  to  size.  All  stock 
healthy ,  of  good  ty  peand  good  layers  of  large  eggs.  Pen  of 
ten  females  and  male,  $40.  All  stock  guaranteed  to  please. 

Address  YAMA  FARMS  POULTRY  DEPT.,  Napanoeh,  N.  Y. 

Edward  B.  Taylor,  Supt. 

3VTAHOG  ANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Gockerels.  Early  hatched 
$5  each.  Hatching  eggs,  $12  per  100.  Breeding  stock. 
Circular.  B.  Quackenbush  Darien,  Conn. 


Production  Bred  Poultry  Pays  Bigger  Profits 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Members  of  this  Association  have  for  sale  the  following: 

2,000  Certified  hens;  100  Certified  Cocks;  1,000  Certified  cockerels; 
1,400  selected  cockerels  and  4,000  pullets.  Write  for  sales  list. 

M.  C.  PORTER,  Secretary  Box  110  RODMAN,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Chicks  that  live  and  thrive— because  they  are  hatched  by  perfected 
methods,  because  they  come  of  vigorous  farm-range  ancestry. 

Chicks  that  lay  and  pay  — because  they  have  the  lay  bred  in  them, 
because  careful  culling  of  the  flocks  has  eliminated  the  hens  that  are  “just 
boarders  that  never  pay  their  board.” 


Because  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks 
ancestors,  Hillpot  customers  find 


“F  want  1,000  Barred  Rock 
Chicks  early  as  possible.  Two 
years  ago  J  got  my  chicks 
from  you  and  they  did  fine. 
I  sold  the  capons  alone  for 
three  times  what  they  all  cost 
me  and  had  a  nice  lot  of 
pullets  left  over  which  laid 
fine  all  winter.  Last  year  I 
got  something  else  and  in  the 
end  I  learned  a  pretty  expen¬ 
sive  lesson.  Now  it’s  Hillpot 
Quality  for  me— and  nothing 
else.”  E.  L.  K. - Pa, 


repeat  the  superior  laying  quality  of  their 
them  so  profitable,  they  repeat  their  orders 
ear  after  year.  That’s  what  has  built  this 
atchery  from  5,000  to  2,000,000  annual 
production. 


I 


Protect  yourself  —  Get 
now  for 


your  order  in 


Leghorns  Reds 
Rocks  Wyandottes 

—get  full  count  of  the  chicks 
you  want,  when  you  want 
them.  Delivery  of  ffull  count 
guaranteed,  anywhere  within 
1,200  miles. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


With  the  first  issue  of  the  New  Year 
the  editor  of  Publisher’s  Desk  desires  to 
thank  readers  for  the  co-operation  and 
encouragement  given  him  in  the  work 
during  1923.  To  realize,  as  we  have  rea-* 
son  to,  that  the  department  is  of  helpful 
service  to  our  people  is  sufficient  recom¬ 
pense  for  all  our  labors  in  conducting 
the  department.  There  is  no  reason  why 
any  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
should  ship  a  cent’s  worth  of  produce  or 
enter  into  any  transaction  with  an  un¬ 
known  house  without  investigating  the 
standing  of  the  concern  in  advance.  This 
office  stands  ready  to  furnish  such  infor¬ 
mation  with  promptness.  The  following 
gracious  tribute  to  the  service  of  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  is  characteristic  of  many 
coming  to  us  at  this  season : 

Enclosed  find  money  order  for  $1  to 
renew  my  subscription  to  Tiie  Rural 
New-Yorker.  I  find  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  your  paper.  One  item  a  few 
years  ago  was  worth  more  than  10  years’ 
subscription  to  me.  I  am  interested  in 
your  Publisher’s  Desk  column,  and  that 
is  the  first  thing  I  read  when  I  receive 
Ihe  paper.  If  I  could  have  had  the  access 
to  that  column  and  asked  your  advice  in 
the  year  3909  I  would  have  been  saved 
a  loss  of  $9,000,  but  since  then  I  have 
had  access  to  that  column,  and  I  cannot 
give  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  it  has  saved  me.  c.  A.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  trial  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  against  the  Rieck-Mc- 
Junken  Dairy  Company  growing  out  of 
the  failure  of  the  Conneautville  bank,  has 
been  recently  postponed  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  counsel  for  the  dairy  company. 
It  is  now  expected  that  the  case  can  be 
tried  in  January.  This  is  a  case  on  ap¬ 
peal.  The  only  issue  is  whether  the 
dairymen  held  their  checks  an  unreason¬ 
able  time  before  presenting  them  for  pay¬ 
ment.  The  company  has  refused  payment 
on  checks  that  did  not  reach  the  bank 
until  it  had  closed.  The  lower  courts  gave 
the  dairymen  a  judgment,  but  the  com¬ 
pany  appealed,  and  this  is  the  action 
which  now  awaits  trial.  Publisher’s  Desk 
is  promoting  the  case  on  behalf  of  the 
dairymen. 

One  Randal  J.  Carnes  of  Tallapoosa, 
Ga.,  advertises  in  obscure  country  news¬ 
papers,  offering  to  teach  typewriting  for 
authors,  and  assisting  to  procure  work, 
lie  sells  a  small  pamphlet  of  directions, 
and  offers  for  sale  lists  of  authors’  names 
who  are  likely  to  need  typewriting  done, 
at  2  cents  per  name.  Somehow  this  petty 
scoundred  got  hold  of  my  name,  and  sold 
it  to  various  victims.  East  Summer  and 
Fall  I  received  numerous  circular  letters 
from  his  dupes,  and  by  inquiry  found  out 
the  details  of  his  game.  I  wrote  to  the 
postoffice  inspector  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  com¬ 
plaining,  but  was  unable  to  get  any  satis¬ 
faction  ;  only  a  statement  that  that  office 
would  look  after  the  matter  in  due  time. 
Recently  these  circulars  have  begun  to 
arrive  again.  I  inclose  three,  all  of  which 
were  printed  in  bulk,  and  sold  at  so  much 
per  100,  to  be  sent  out.  by  the  victims.  I 
also  inclose  a  letter  from  one  of  the  vic¬ 
tims,  who  seems  to  have  realized  that  he 
had  been  cheated.  I  have  received  dupli¬ 
cates  of  these  soliciting  circulars  from 
almost  every  State  east  of  the  Rockies 
and  north  of  Georgia.  He  has  seemed 
to  fight  shy  of  the  Southern  States;  per¬ 
haps  because  they  were  too  near  home. 
But  Maine,  Vermont,  New’  Jersey,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  other  States  have  furnished  the  suck¬ 
ers.  I  am  in  no  sense  an  author,  have 
never  pa-id  a  cent  for  typewriting  in  my 
life,  and  the  use  of  my  name  in  such  a 
list  is  utterly  without  excuse.  If  you  can 
do  anything  to  warn  your  subscribers 
against  this  petty  swindle  I  believe  you 
will  be  doing  a  good  thing.  w.  S.  C. 

Florida. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  petty  “work 
at  home”  schemes  with  which  the  country 
is  flooded.  The  advertising  of  these 
fakers  unfortunately  is  carried  by  the 
country  papers  and  mail-order  sheets. 
These  are  the  meanest  class  of  frauds,  be¬ 
cause  they  take  money  from  poor  people 
on  false  pretenses.  This  Randal  J. 
Carnes  boasts  of  his  standing  in  Talla¬ 
poosa,  Ga.,  but  perhaps  his  neighbors  do 
not  know  that  he  is  robbing  poor  people 
at  a  distance  of  small  amounts  through  a 
work-at-home  scheme. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  active  meas¬ 
ures  are  being  taken  against  parties  who 
issue  checks  when  they  have  no  money  in 
the  bank  to  take  care  of  them.  Alex 
Skilten,  Dayton,  O.,  gave  a  check  for 
$192.50  to  a  party,  for  payment  of  pro¬ 
duce.  The  check  was  returned  unpaid. 


The  authorities  got  after  Mr.  Skilten,  and 
he  was  arrested  under  a  bad  check  charge. 
In  Macon,  Ga.,  another  party  was  arrest¬ 
ed  for  issuing  worthless  checks.  It  is  a 
misdemeanor  in  many  States  to  give  out 
checks  for  which  there  are  no  funds  in 
the  bank.  We  hope  the  work  of  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  a  few  of  these  people 
will  act  as  a  timely  warning  to  others. 

Have  you  any  information  regarding  a 
large  estate  in  Philadelphia,  belonging  to 
the  Baker  heirs?  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Hoover  is 
secretary  of  the  Baker  Heirs,  Inc.,  head¬ 
quarters  at  Youngstown,  and  is  asking 
different  members  to  contribute  $17  down 
payment  and  50  cents  monthly  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  counsel  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  claims,  pay  secretary’s  expenses, 
office  expense,  etc.  He  holds  out  the  in¬ 
ducement  that  this  estate  is  very  valu¬ 
able,  running  into  the  millions,  consist¬ 
ing  of  valuable  real  estate  in  Philadelphia 
which  has  been  under  a  99-year  lease, 
now  expired,  and  large  deposits  in  banks. 
My  recollection  is  that  this  estate  has 
been  exploited  before  and  was  exposed  by 
you,  but  am  not  sure  about  this,  as  it 
might  have  been  some  other  estate. 

Michigan.  c.  A.  w. 

We  had  occasion  to  investigate  this 
Baker  estate  some  two  years  ago,  and  at 
(hat  time  it  was  claimed  there  was  a 
large  fund  belonging  to  the  estate  in 
charge  of  the  Girard  Trust  Co.  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  The  Girard  Trust  Co.  ad¬ 
vised  us  at  the  time  that  the  Baker  estate 
was  entirely  a  myth  as  far  as  their  infor¬ 
mation  went,  and  that  no  fund  of  any 
kind  was  in  possession  of  the  trust  com¬ 
pany.  Evidently  a  certain  class  of  law¬ 
yers  find  these  mythical  estates  a  good 
meal  ticket  and  work  the  alleged  heirs  for 
all  they  are  worth.  The  Anneke  Jans 
estate  of  New  York  City  is  another  pro¬ 
ject  that  lawyers  have  used  successfully 
for  many  years  to  induce  supposed  heirs 
to  part  with  fees  in  the  hope  of  recover¬ 
ing  untold  riches.  In  no  case  have  the 
hopes  materialized. 

I  am  a  man  of  34  and  fdr  the  last  five 
or  six  years  have  had  trouble  with  an 
arm,  which  might  be  called  partial  pa¬ 
ralysis,  shaken  paralysis,  shakes,  etc.  At 
any  rate  it  quivers  so  I  can  hardly  write 
my  name  at  times.  I  would  like  to  try 
this  radium  appliance.  All  that  I  would 
like  to  know  is  if  the  firm’s  guarantee  is 
good.  What  sticks  me  if  the  thing  is  so 
good  why  sell  it  for  $15.  There  might 
be  something  that  could  go  wrong  with 
the  thing;  being  unable  to  return  it  in 
as  good  a  condition  as  when  received 
they  would  have  me.  o.  l.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  radium  pad,  the 
firm’s  literature  shows  clearly  to  me  that 
it  belongs  in  the  class  with  numerous 
appliances  designed  to  take  advantage 
of  popular  ignorance  with  regard  to  such 
curative  agents  as  radium.  Their  liter¬ 
ature  is  the  usual  mixture  of  truth  and 
falsehood-,  which,  of  course,  the  layman 
cannot  separate.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
their  claims  are  obviously  ridiculously 
untrue,  and  would  not  receive  a  moment’s 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  any  intel¬ 
ligent  physician  who  had  only  the  welfare 
of  a  patient  at  heart.  Radium  is  a 
curative  agent,  under  certain  conditions, 
though  its  action  is  not  well  understood 
and  its  possibilities  and  limitations  have 
not  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  being 
studied  by  competent  men,  and  we  shall 
doubtless  know,  some  day,  what  it  can 
do  and  what  it  cannot.  Meanwhile  the 
quacks  will  take  full  advantage  of  our 
half  knowledge  of  the  substance  to  fill 
their  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the 
credulous  and  ignorant. 

Our  advice  to  you  is  to  keep  your  $15, 
or  to  spend  it  for  something  useful. 
Radio-active  substances  are  found  nearly 
everywhere,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all 
difficult  to  make  a  pad  containing  ores 
of  more  than  ordinary  radio  activity. 
Such  pads,  however,  would,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  no  value  as  curative  agents, 
even  though  such  statements  as  “It  is 
conceded  by  recognized  medical  authori¬ 
ties  that  sluggishness  or  poor  circulation 
is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  human  ail¬ 
ments”  were  true,  and  such  statements 
are  not  true. 


A  victim  of  chronic  bronchitis  called  i 
on  a  doctor  to  be  examined.  The  doctor,  j 
after  careful  questioning,  assured  the  pa-  | 
tient  that  the  ailment  would  respond 
readily  to  treatment.  “I  suppose  you 
must  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
with  this  disease?”  said  the  sufferer.  The 
doctor  smiled  wisely,  and  replied  :  “Why, 
my  dear* sir,  I’ve  had  bronchitis  myself 
for  over  15  years.” — The  Christian  Evan¬ 
gelist. 


Water-shed 

We  call  this  sturdy  cloth 
arctic  the  “Water-shed” 
because  it  is  water-proof 
clear  to  the  top. 

"fV ears  Like  Iron93 

It  is  warm,  too,  and 
wears  like  iron! 

In  fact  “Water -shed’' 
outwears  all  others. 


Why  4 ‘Water-shed”  gives  such  lasting  satisfaction: 


The  “Stubgard”  toe  and  heel  protect  against  snagging.  “Water-shed”  is 
the  only  cloth  over-shoe  made  with  an  extra  sheet  of  rubber  between  the 
wool  fleece  inner  lining  and  the  wool  fabric  outer  layer  (as  shown  above.) 


Demand  the  big  “C”  on  the  tough  White  Tire  Sole;  it’s  your  guarantee  of 
Converse  superior  quality,  comfort  and  long  wear.  Try  them  on  today — or 
write  for  circular  and  full  information. 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  175  Purchase  St.,  Boston 

New  York  City  ■  Chicago 


Only  $142J  Down 

Puts  this  WITTE 

(Magneto  Equipped) 

On  YOUR  Place 
For  90  Days  FREE  TRIAL 

Amazing  Throttling  Governor  Engine  burns 
Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Distillate  or  Gas.  Simple 
and  trouble-proof.  The  low  price  includes  fa¬ 
mous  WICO  Magneto.  Sold  DIRECT  to  YOU 
at  FACTORY  PRICE.  All  sizes— 2  to  25  H-P. 

s  today  for  details  of 
remarkable  free  trial 

_  -  and  wonderful,  new, 

illustrated  Engine  Book.  No  obligation.  Address 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1893  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1893  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with''Hercules" 

1 — the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — $10  Down.  | 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps. 


Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
my  new  special  agrent’s  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1180  29th  Sfc.  Centerville,  Iowa 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline,  III. 


American  Fence  is  made  of  full 
gauge  wire,  full  weight  and  full 
length  rolls.  Use  American  Fence 
for  economy — long  life  service  and 
more  dependable  stock  and  crop 
protection. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Arrow  Tee 
Steel  Fence  Posts — built  like  a 
Railroad  Rail — with  larger  anchor 
plates  which  lock  the  post  into 
the  ground  as  driven.  Frequent 
notches  provide  means  for  attach¬ 
ing  every  line  wire  if  desired. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


New  York 


Boston 


Dalta 


Denver 


THE  HENYARD 


Possible  Pneumonia 

I  had  a  flock  of  nearly  150  hens,  and 
bought  about  50.  The  new  birds  began 
to  die,  and  some  of  the  others.  1  would 
find  five  or  six  dead  every  morning  until 
1  had  lost  about  50  or  GO.  Examination 
shows  liver  green,  and  the  lungs  black.  I 
have  been  feeding  Cornell  mash  mornings, 
noons  nothing  when  they  run  out,  and 
nights  oats  and  buckwheat.  What  caused 
this  ailment,  and  what  could  I  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  rest  from  getting  it?  G.  E.  R. 

North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

You  do  not  describe  any  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  shown  by  the  fowls  before  death, 
but  the  statement  that  the  lungs  were 
“black”  after  death  suggests  pneumonia 
as  the  cause  of  death.  Pneumonia  is  not 
considered  a  very  common  disease  among 
fowls,  but  undoubtedly  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  exposure,  combined  with  the 
germs  that  cause  that  affection.  In  pneu¬ 
monia  there  will  be  observed  the  common 
indications  of  diflicult  breathing,  with 
perhaps  more  or  less  discharge  from  the 
nostrils.  Darkened  combs,  from  conges¬ 
tion,  and,  after  death,  the  lungs  will  be 
found  to  be  dark  and  solidified,  so  that  a 
piece  cut  from  them  will  sink  in  water, 
instead  of  floating  as  would  healthy  lung 
tissue.  They  will  be  enlarged,  too,  in¬ 
stead  of  closely  hugging  the  ribs,  as  the 
normally  red,  healthy  lung  does.  M.  B.  D. 


Possible  Food  Poisoning 

I  have  100  Plymouth  Rock  pullets, 
White  and  Barred,  which  apparently  are 
laying  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  as  I 
am  averaging  16  eggs  per  day.  However, 
I  have  been  losing  on  the  average  one  a 
week  by  a  trouble  I  have  never  had  any 
experience  with  before.  The  symptoms 
are  as  follows :  Pullet  refuses  food  at 
first,  then  water.  Attempting  to  water 
by  force,  one  discovers  that  the  beak  does 
not  open  nor  close  in  the  same  plane, 
thereby  causing  a  distinct  noise  when 
fowl  attempts  to  close  the  beak  ;  bowels 
become  loose,  watery  ;  ultimately  the  toes 
are  bent  under  as  if  paralyzed,  legs  weak, 
breathing  diflicult,  and  in  48  to  72  hours 
the  fowl  dies  in  a  sudden  paroxysm.  I 
have  examined  birds  for  round  worms, 
both  in  excreta  and  in  alimentary  tract. 
All  the  pullets  given  post-mortem  are  in 
sound  condition,  as  evidenced  by  fat,  but 
invariably  I  find  an  egg  in  the  base  of  the 
oviduct.  The  bird  apparently  is  unable 
to  lay  it.  Would  the  symptoms  above  in¬ 
dicate  this  fact  as  the  cause  of  trouble? 

Concord,  Mass.  w.  o.  E. 

I  do  not  recognize  the  disease  you  de¬ 
scribe,  but  the  symptoms ,  suggest  to  me 
some  form  of  poisoning,  rather  than 
trouble  from  inability  to  extrude  eggs. 
You  do  not  say  whether  these  eggs  found 
at  autopsy  are  over-size,  or  whether  the 
oviduct  shows  evidence,  of  inflammation. 
If  this  is  the  case,  suspicion  might,  point 
to  trouble  there,  though  in  case  of  inabil¬ 
ity  to  extrude  eggs  the  distress  of  the  pu- 
let  should  be  evident  through  straining 
and  even  eversion  of  the  oviduct  in  her 
attempts  to  lay. 

The  contractures  of  the  muscles  of  beak 
and  feet,  diarrhoea,  possible  paralysis  of 
muscles  of  the  throat,  etc.,  lead  me  to 
suspect  food  or  other  poisoning.  I  should 
look  carefully  after  the  quality  of  the  food 
that  they  are  getting  and  for  any  possible 
source  of  poisoning  from  dead  carcasses 
or  any  of  the  commercial  poisons  that 
might  be  found  about  the  premises.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that'  all  affected  birds 
should  be  promptly  removed  from  the 
flock  and  utensils  used  by  them  cleaned 
and  disinfected  to  prevent  spread  of  germs 
of  septic  infections  possibly  present.  Your 
description  of  spmptoms  is  unusually 
good,  but  I  am  not  able  to  make  any  pos¬ 
itive  diagnosis  from  them.  M.  B.  D. 


Heavier  Ration  Needed 

I  have  about  100  pullets,  including 
Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Leghorns.  I  am 
now  giving  them  about  six  quarts  of 
scratch  feed  in  the  late  afternoon.  Lay¬ 
ing  mash  is  before  them  at  all  times,  also 
plenty  of  fresh  water  daily.  Do  you 
advise  free  range  or  enclosed  small  runs 
for  egg  producing?  Am  I  feeding  them 
right?  A.  v.  S. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

These  pullets  should  have  some  scratch 
grain  in  the  morning,  perhaps  about  a 
third  of  the  total  amount  that  they  will 
consume  during  the  day,  and  all  that  they 
will  eat  before  going  upon  their  perches 
at  night.  Six  quarts  is  rather  scant  feed¬ 
ing  for  large  fowls ;  I  presume  that  from 
eight  to  10  quarts  per  100  birds  would  be 
readily  eaten,  with  dry  mash  before  them 
and  consumed  in  proper  quantity  through¬ 
out  the  day.  It  is  equally  good,  or  bet¬ 
ter,  practice  to  scatter  a  little  of  the 
day’s  grain  ration  in  the  lifter  at  noon 
during  the  cold  weather.  This  induces 
exercise  if  the  litter  is  deep  enough  to 
compel  the  fowls  to  scratch  for  the  grain. 
About. equal  quantitiesof  grain  and  mash, 
by  weight,  should  be  eaten  by  the  flock. 
Free  range  is  best  for  growing  stock ; 
laying  hens  will  produce  quite  as  well  if 
range  is  limited.  M.  b.  d. 


The  teacher  was  giving  the  class  a 
lecture,  on  “gravity.”  “Now,  children,” 
she  said,  “it  is  the  law  of  gravity  that 
keeps  us  on  this  earth.”  “But  please 
teacher,”  inquired  one  small  child,  “how 
did  we  stick  on  before  the  law  was 
passed?” — The  Tattler, 


WANTED — Single  man  as  herdsman’s  assistant; 

Guernsey  cattle;  high-grade  milk  produced; 
milking  machine  used;  give  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected,  first  letter;  farm  in  Southeast 
Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER  4503,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

i - - — - 

WANTED— Carpenter  and  handy  man  for  pri¬ 
vate  estate  work  in  country,  March  1,  1924; 
single,  middle-aged  man.  or  widower  without 
family;  apply  with  references;  good  board  and 
room  provided.  ADVERTISER  4533,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  copy  names  in  doctor’s  of¬ 
fice;  handy  around  place;  drive  Ford  car; 
no  repairs.  ADVERTISER  4535,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  Japanese  poultrymen:  one  with 
some  experience,  other  helper;  good  wages 
and  accommodations:  give  references.  Address, 
BOX  118,  Altoona,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  man,  18  to  20.  in  certified 
dairy;  give  qualifications.  BELLE  ALTO 
FARMS,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  housekeeper;  no  objection  to  chil¬ 
dren;  or  married  man,  to  work  on  shares; 
can  funiish  best  of  references.  RAY  BEN¬ 
NETT,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  small  milk  route; 

must  be  honest,  intelligent  and  faithful;  good 
Wages  and  good  board,  with  excellent  chance 
for  advancement;  references.  Call  or  write 
MANAGER,  Macbrae  Farm,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED— General  farmer  and  wife 
who  Would  like  to  develop  a  small  chicken 
farm  for  city  man;  poultry  experience  not  nec¬ 
essary;  modern  quarters;  vegetables,  milk,  coal, 
$100  a  month;  references.  ADVERTISER  4564, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife,  must  understand 
farming  and  be  a  good  milker;  apartment  and 
coal;  light,  milk  and  what  grows  on  farm  for 
eating  furnished  and  pay  $60  per  month.  TEL. 
791,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  John  H.  Parker. 


ENERGETIC  young  Protestant,  used  to  coun¬ 
try  life,  to  learn  poultry  and  duck  raising, 
feed  stock  and  be  generally  useful;  developing 
plant  now;  we  seek  services  of  beginner  who 
appreciates  good  home  and  board,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  high  wages;  replying,  state  some  qual¬ 
ifications  and  lowest  wage  considered;  begin¬ 
ning  January  15.  BROOKCREST  FARM,  Cran- 
bury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  duck  man  knowing  all 
lines  in  the  duck  business;  married  preferred; 
residence  on  farm.  KLMONT  DUCK  RANCH, 
Elmont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone  Floral  Park  82R. 


YOUNG  man  wanted,  age  16  to  20,  to  help 
produce  clean  raw  milk  for  retail  trade;  state 
experience  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
ORADELL  FARMS,  Oradell,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man,  Gentile,  farm  bred, 
fond  of  live  stock,  neat,  quick,  to  assist 
poultry,  care  few  cows;  wages  $80  and  board 
to  start.  ADVERTISER  4560,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  general  wmrk  on  fruit 
and  dairy  farm;  year  round.  BOX  95,  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN — One  of  the  best,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  right  now;  only  first-class  position  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  4481,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 
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POSITION  wanted  as  farm  superintendent 
March  1,  by  man  with  years  of  experience  as 
superintendent  on  large  certified  farm;  37  years 
of  age,  married;  college  graduate;  best  of  refer¬ 
ence  as  regards  character,  ability  and  honesty; 
only  a  large  position  considered  where  results 
are  expected  and  paid  for;  purebred  herd  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  4431,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman  would  like  position  as 
working  manager,  15  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  American,  married  tno  children),  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  4480,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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QUALIFIED,  farm-raised,  married  man,  wants 
charge  large  orchard  April  1;  comfortable 
house,  salary,  or  salary  and  commission;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4524,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  work  after  January  1;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  dairy,  fruit,  poultry;  no  bad 
habits;  best  reference;  state  wages  in  an¬ 
swer;  can  prune  and  caponize.  ADVERTISER 
4529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  positions  wanted — Young  unmarried 

men,  graduates  of  the  National  Farm  School, 
well-trained  to  handle  stock,  farm  machinery 
and  horses,  want  positions  as  farm  assistants, 
dairymen,  herdsmen,  tractor  men.  teamsters, 
poultrymen  and  greenhouse  men.  BERNHARD 
OSTROLENK,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


PRACTICAL  poultryman  wants  position;  8 
years  experience  in  all  branches;  American, 
neat,  refined,  conscientious  producer,  handy 
with  tools;  start  at  once;  state  salary;  can 
furnish  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
4551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position  on 
private  estate,  at  liberty  February  15;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4555,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REFINED  American  woman  with  one  child 
wants  place  as  housekeeper  or  will  work  as 
general  houseworker  in  small  familv;  must  be 
near  school  and  church.  Address  ADVERTISER 
4552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  dairy  farm  foreman; 

10  years  experience  with  purebred  cattle, 
production  of  high-grade  milk,  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  successful,  calf  raiser,  and  familiar 
with  all  modern  farm  machinery  and  crops; 
reliable  and  competent  to  take  full  charge; 
no  liquor,  married.  34  years  old;  must  have 
modern  living  conditions,  and  be  near  school; 
willing  to  go  anywhere  on  month  trial;  write 
or  wire  L.  P.  BUSH,  549A  Columbus  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass, 


POULTRYMAN  with  the  experience  to  make 
large  plant  pay,  wants  position  as  working 
manager;  living  salary  and  profit  sharing  basis 
if  desired;  open  for  engagement  February  1; 
please  state  salary  and  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  highest  references.  SPRING  VALLEY 
FARM,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN — Foreman;  American,  2S;  married, 
one  child;  capable  of  handling  any  detail  of 
dairy  farriering,  sterility  and  abortion  treat¬ 
ment  a  specialty;  open  April  1.  BOX  242, 
Milford,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  college  graduate,  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  with  fowls  and  ducks;  best 
references;  desires  position  with  reliable  con¬ 
cern;  state  terms.  I.  KRIMM,  80  East  116th 
St.,  care  Oster,  New  York  City. 


FARMER  with  wife  and  three  children  wishes 
position  as  general  farm  hand:  arrived  from 
Germany  three  weeks  ago,  ADVERTISER  4553, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WIDOWER,  36,  with  boy  six,  desires  a  position 
near  school;  college  education;  experienced 
poultryman  and  farmer;  capable  and  reliable. 
EZRA  C.  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  35,  clean  personality,  reliable, 
handy  with  tools,  wishes  position  on  farm 
or  as  caretaker  on  estate.  ADVERTISER  4565, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN.  30,  married,  understanding  farm¬ 
ing  and  stock;  something  on  shares  or  wages; 
give  particulars  in  letter.  ADVERTISER  4566, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGINEER-ELECTRICIAN,  hydro-electric  op¬ 
erator,  open  for  position;  private  estate  or 
community  where  water  power  is  developed; 
location  no  object.  ADVERTISER  4556,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  experienced,  married, 
herdsman;  farm  mechanic  and  manager.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4557,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  as  helper  on  poultry  farm, 
where  I  can  learn  the  poultry  business,  by 
young  German;  married;  write  GEORGE 
KAHLS,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y, 


CARPENTER-POULTRYMAN  —  Young  married 
man  of  good  character  and  broad  experience 
desires  position;  can  build  all  farm  and  poul¬ 
try  buildings  and  operate  large  poultry  farm 
or  hatchery  on  paying  basis.  ADVERTISER 
4558,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  April  1;  first-class  married 
farmer,  to  manage  gentleman's  estate  within 
75  miles  of  New  York;  life  experience  with 
stock;  bring  own  help.  ADVERTISER  4559, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOSITION  wanted  as  foreman  for  largo  cattle 
farm;  not  married;  February  1.  LUDWIG 
GEIER,  39  Prescott  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  reliable,  Americans,  age  34.  2  chil¬ 
dren:  have  owned  and  operated  a  Wisconsin 
farm  12  years:  man  experienced  with  registered 
Holsteins,  with  crops,  horses  and  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  desires  position  as  farm  manager,  fore¬ 
man  or  herdsman;  wife  good  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper.  ADVERTISER  4561,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer-manager  with  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience  wants  position  January  1  or  later; 
married,  small  family,  know  all  about  farm 
crops  and  machinery  including  tractor,  also 
cattle  and  poultry.  ADVERTISER  4562,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


OWNER  wants  to  sell  his  two  farms  in  South 
Central  New  York  State;  cheap  and  easy 
terms.  Address,  110  KENWORTH,  Columbus,  O. 
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FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Best  equipped  poultry 
plant  in  Massachusetts,  situated  at  Shirley, 
38  miles  from  Boston;  new  buildings,  houses  for 
1,200  hens;  over-head  automatic  feed  and  litter 
carrier,  running  water  in  every  house,  cement 
tioors;  colony  houses;  brooders  for  4,000  chix; 
Incubator  3,600-egg  capacity;  Delco  electric 
plant:  very  large  barn  with  rat  proof  feed  room 
and  chutes;  12  acres  of  laud;  purchase  of  high- 
grade  stock  from  Amherst  Agricultural  College 
optional;  price  without  stock  $8,500;  additional 
laud  may  be  bought  if  desired;  no  dwelling 
house;  same  property  with  large  modern  dwell¬ 
ing  house  and  150  acres  of  land,  $18,500;  de¬ 
scription  on  application.  HICKORY  FARM, 
P.  O.  Townsend  Harbor,  Mass. 


HAVE  10  acres  within  30  miles  of  New  York; 

main  road;  want  man  to  market  garden  on 
shares:  accommodation  free.  Advertiser’s  phone 
is  1491,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4528,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 11-acre  poultry  plant  on  main  road; 

modern  8-room  house,  all  conveniences;  550 
feet  of  laying  houses,  barn,  engine  house:  1.200 
layers;  near  Atlantic  City.  ADVERTISER 
4527,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


292-ACRE  farm  with  mortgage  $4,000;  price 
$5,000.  $12,000  worth  of  buildings;  1  y>  miles 
from  station:  can  keep  75  head  of  stock;  must 
be  sold.  BOX  129,  Marathon,  N.  Y 


117  ACRES,  50  acres  clear,  well  located,  $3,- 
000;  cash  payment,  $1,000.  CALVERT  C. 
MERRIKEN,  Denton,  Md, 


FOR  SALE — 130-acre  farm  in  Monmouth  Coun¬ 
ty;  high  state  cultivation,  all  conveniences,  on 
concrete  road,  fine  location,  good  buildings,  near 
town,  suitable  dairy,  truck,  general  farming. 
ISAAC  B.  VAN  DERVEER,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


ORCHARD-FARM — 120  acres;  none  better;  se¬ 
rious  accident  compels  acceptance  best  of¬ 
fer  now.  MRS.  BECK,  Route  2,  Waynesboro, 
Va. 


FOR  SALE — 32-acre  dairy,  truck  and  poultry 
farm;  famous  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland; 
new  dairy  section,  mild  climate,  graze  every 
month  in  year;  12  acres  growing  rye  for  Win¬ 
ter  pasture;  fruit,  grapes,  asparagus;  two-story 
house,  outbuildings,  sugar  maple  shade,  good 
water,  on  improved  county  road  and  railroad, 
in  sight  of  village  and  State  highway,  near 
city,  good  markets:  kodak  photos;  other  busi¬ 
ness:  sacrifice,  $2,600,  $1,200  cash:  owner.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4554,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — 104  acres,  right  in  village,  12-room 
house,  several  buildings,  3  horses,  7  cows,  500 
chickens,  brooders,  incubators,  cream  separa¬ 
tor,  gasoline  engine,  machinery,  tools,  esti¬ 
mated  600  cords  wood;  price  $6,500,  moderate 
cash  payment.  Owner,  F.  DUSING,  New  Bal¬ 
timore,  N.  Y. 


PAYING  poultry  plant  and  unexcelled  tea  room; 

location  on  Atlantic  City  Boulevard;  for  full 
particulars  address  SHORE  ROAD  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  13,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 


FARM  wanted,  state  exact  location,  size,  to¬ 
pography,  soil,  price,  terms.  H.  HONEG¬ 
GER,  1384  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


DAIRY  farm  wanted  on  shares  by  married  man, 
not  less  25  cows;  within  60  miles  of  Phila¬ 
delphia:  20  years’  experience;  good  reference. 
412  N.  23th  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 12-acre  'farm  near  Syracuse,  N. 

Y.;  6-room  house,  barn,  large  chicken  house; 
fruit.  WALTER  B.  EIDT,  849  Second  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


SURE  POP  (old)  white  rice  corn  (shelled),  25 
lbs.  prepaid  third  zone,  $2.50;  large  lots  less. 
W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 
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HONEY — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mammoth  Wishbone  incubator  in 
good  order.  ADVERTISER  4286,  care  Rural 
New’-Yorker. 


CHOICE  large  Oregon  prunes  direct;  25  lbs.,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  $3.85;  100  lbs.,  freight  paid, 

$12.35.  KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 


PEANUTS,  large  and  sweet,  direct  from  farm; 

buy  package  for  Christmas;  bushel  (22  lbs.), 
$2.25;  50  lbs.,  $4.75;  100  lbs.,  $9,  f.  o.  b.  here. 
J.  A.  SPEIGHT,  Lewiston,  N.  C. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.40,  prepaid  3d  zone. 
WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 

N.  J. 


HONEY — Wixson’s  pure  honey,  price  list,  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  W1XON,  Dept.  G.,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Guaranteed  pure;  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.15;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails, 
$4.25,  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb.  can  here, 
delivered  at  station,  $8;  two  00-lb.  cans,  $15. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover 
5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80  postpaid  and  Insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10:  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75  postpaid  third  zone;  sec¬ 
ond,  10  cents  less;  00  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50; 
buckwheat,  $6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  ice  plow;  state  condi¬ 
tion  and  lowest  piice.  It.  P.  HADLEY, 
Blackstone,  Mass. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net, 
postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thou¬ 
sands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my 
well-satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them? 
Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W. 
WIND,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


FARM-MADE  pure  pork  sausage,  3  lb.  bag,  $1, 
postpaid.  W.  M.  LAW,  F'armersville,  N.  Y. 


50  SECOND-HAND  incubators  wanted.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


H<>NEY  of  quality,  best  by  test;  5  lbs.  clover, 
$1.15:  10  lbs.,  $2,10;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75, 
postpaid  promptly.  M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Mammoth  international  hoovers, 
manufactured  1915-16;  how  many  have  you 
to  sell?  Only  legs  and  canopy  holding  asbestos 
filler  need  be  in  perfect  condition;  state  terms 
crated  f.o.b.  your  station.  M.  GRUENDLER, 
Lake  Grove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  Indian  River  oranges  and  grapefruit — 
Finest  grown  in  this  country;  tree-ripened, 
freshly  picked;  makes  most  desirable  gift  to 
anyone;  $4.50  per  standard  box  f.o.b.  shipping 
point;  packed  half  oranges,  half  grapefruit  if 
desired;  half  box  assorted,  $3;  cash  must  ac¬ 
company  order;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  ref¬ 
erences:  Mercantile  Agencies,  Bank  of  Delray. 
GEO.  S.  MORIKAMI,  Delray,  Fla. 


WHITE  table  turnips  (Swedes),  100  lbs.,  $2, 
sacked.  PATTINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Delco  light  plant,  750  watts  ca¬ 
pacity,  $250;  Delco  electric  pump  and  tank, 
300  gallons  per  hour,  $100;  all  in  good  order; 
both  together,  $325.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS — 2i/ij-in.  steam  injectors,  drawing 
board  trestle.  L.  J.  SNELL,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 


ORANGES— GRAPEFRUIT— Tree-ripened ;  bush¬ 
el  boxes,  picked,  packed  in  grove;  oranges, 
$2;  mixed,  $1.75;  grapefruit,  $1.50;  f.  o.  b. 
Wauchula,  Fla.;  send  money  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER  JR.,  P.  O.  Box  482,  Wauchula,  Fla. 


HOMES  WANTED- — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserv¬ 
ing  boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years; 
this  is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the 
co-operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York 
State  only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU, 
415  Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 

THREE  genuine  buffalo  robes.  L.  W.  NASH, 
Kennebunk,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Four  Schwalge-Smith  incubator  sec¬ 
tions,  800-egg  size;  complete  incubator  or  any 
pare  with  heater.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty, 


PURE  honey,  o-lb.  pail  clover,  $1;  buckwheat, 
80c,  postpaid  second  zone.  ERVIN  A.  DIETZ, 
Central  Bridge,  Scho.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Rest  ever,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.90  postpaid  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $7  50 
here.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE — No.  22  Enterprise  meat  chopper, 
new,  $6.50,  prepaid  to  second  zone.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4563,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NT  MRER  1  light  comb  honey,  24  boxes  to  case, 
$4,80,  express  collect;  light  extracted  honev, 
6-lb.  can.  $1.50;  12-lb,  can,  $2.60  delivered. 

I.  J.  STRINGHAM,  Glen  Cove,  N,  Y. 


delivered.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  ns  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


Above  we  illustrate  the  Niagara 
Orchard  Power  Duster  at  work. 
We  also  make  Hand,  Traction 
and  Power  Dusters  in  various 
models  to  meet  different  crop 
requirem  en  ts. 

Get  the  Right  Niagara 
for  Your  Farm 


Dusting  Potatoes 

Kills  Potato  Bugs  and  Leaf  Hoppers 
and  Controls  Blight 

The  Niagara  Crop  Duster,  traction  oper¬ 
ated,  will  dust  20  acres  of  potatoes  in  8 
hours.  (Power  operated,  30  acres.) 

Niagara  Dusts  are  mixtures  of  Nicotine, 
Dehydrated  Copper  Sulphate,  Lime  and 
Calcium  Arsenate.  Nicotine  destroys  aphids, 
cucumber  beetles,  etc. 

Dehydrated  Copper  Sulphate  (Dry 
Bordo)  controls  blight. 

Calcium  Arsenate  and  Lead  Arsenate 
quickly  poison  chewing  pests  like  potato 
bugs,  worms,  asparagus  beetles,  etc..  Sul¬ 
phur  and  Copper  dusts  are  foes  of  Fungi. 

Blight,  Potato  Bugs,  Leaf  Hoppers,  and 
Aphids  are  controlled  with  a  fraction  of  the 
time  and  labor  of  liquid  spraying. 


Cut  This  Out,  Sign  and  Mail  to 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  free  books  on  the  subjects 
I  have  checked  [X]  below 
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DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 

Offer  the  easiest,  quickest  and  most  economical  method 
of  protecting  fruit  and  crops  from  the  ravages  of  insects  and 
disease. 

In  the  first  place  you  use  air  instead  of  water  to  carry 
the  fungicide  and  insecticide  where  you  want  it.  This  saves 
all  the  labor  of  pumping  water — mixing  solutions  and  haul¬ 
ing  the  water  all  over  the  farm  as  in  the  case  of  liquid 
spraying. 

The  chemicals  used  in  dusting  are  fundamentally  the 
same  as  in  liquid  spraying.  You  simply  blow  the  right 
poison  in  the  right  place,  and  because  thorough  dusting  can 
be  done  at  the  rate  of  5  acres  of  mature  apple  trees  or  4  acres 
of  potatoes  or  low  crops  per  hour  you  can  dust  all  the  crops 
at  just  the  right  time.  That  is  the  big  feature  of  the  dusting 
method. 

As  to  economy  the  Duster  is  much  the  least  expensive  outfit  to 
buy — to  maintain  and  to  run.  One  man  and  a  boy  can  do  all  the  dust¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand  Dusts  cost  practically  the  same  as  liquid  spray 
materials. 

So  if  you  want  to  save  time,  work  and  money,  it  will  pay  you  to 
call  on  the  Niagara  dealer  and  visit  us  at  the 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  * 
Rochester  Meeting 
January  15-18 

and  find  out  just  what  model  Duster  and  what  Dusts  are  best  to  use 
on  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Potatoes,  Hops,  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Cel¬ 
ery,  Small  Fruits,  Vegetables,  etc.  Our  specialists  are  at  your  service. 

Mark  and  send  the  coupon  today — get  the  booklets  on  protect¬ 
ing  the  crops  you  are  interested  in.  Be  posted  on  Dusting.  It  will 
save  your  crops  and  your  money. 

cNiagam  Sprayer  Company 

MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Niagara  Dusts  and  Dusters,  Niagara  Soluble 
Sulphur  Compound  ( the  Best  Dormant 
Spray  for  San  Jose  Scale  ) 

Implement  Dealers  Should  Write  for  Our  Sales  Plan 
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Starting  the  Farm  Ice  Harvest 


Comfort  on  Country  Roads 

Powerful  and  sturdy,  this  seven-passenger,  six- 
cylinder  Buick  Touring  car  is  particularly  suited 
to  the  needs  of  people  living  in  the  country.  Its  70 
H.  P.  engine  provides  more  than  enough  power  to 
travel  through  mud,  sand  or  other  heavy  going. 
Its  proved  four-wheel  brakes  bring  the  added  safety 
that  goes  with  instant  and  certain  car-control  on 
every  kind  of  road  or  grade.  Another  desirable 
feature  of  this  touring  car  is  its  extra  carrying 
capacity.  Its  auxiliary  seats  are  so  designed  that 
they  accommodate  three  people.  All  told,  this 
model  is  the  ideal  family  conveyance  for  general 
service,  trips  to  town  or  cross  country  journeys. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Flint,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Pioneer  Builders  ol 
Valve-ln-Head  Motor  Cars 


Branches  In  All  Principal 
Cities— Dealers  Everywhere 
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Views  on 


School  Bill 


[-The  following  letter  was  written  by  a  well-known 
educator  to  the  Assembly  member  for  his  district,  on 
request  of  the  latter.] 

HAVE  given  rather  careful  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  rural  school  law,  a  copy  of  which  you  sent 
me,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an 
unwise  law.  and  in  my  judgment  it  should  not  be 
passed  by  the  Legislature.  My  reasons  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  The  whole  scheme  of  community  and  interme¬ 
diate  districts,  and  the  method  of  forming  them,  and 
the  educational  results  looked  for,  are  almost  purely 
experimental,  untried,  and  theoretical,  at  least  in 
relation  to  the  conditions  in  this  State.  Nor  have 
■we  any  reliable  data  from  other  States  in  which  sim¬ 
ilar  conditions  exist  to  guide  us,  or  make  us  sure 
that  the  proposed  radical  change  is  a  wise  one.  The 
law  proposes  changes  that  are  too  radical,  and  that 
will  cause  too  much  of  an  upheaval  to  he  safe  to 


some  slight  experience  on  the  relation  of  taxation  to 
the  formation  of  large  graded  schools.  Our  taxes 
have  been  nearly  doubled,  and  beginning  with  next 
year  they  will  be  actually  doubled.  What  the  taxes 
will  become  during  the  coming  years  I  am  unable  to 
predict.  We  shall  probably  have  to  start  one  or  two 
lines  of  transportation  next  year,  which  will  be  an 
expensive  matter,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it 
will  be  a  satisfactory  one.  In  every  case  of  which 
I  have  actual  knowledge,  the  transportation  of 
pupils  during  our  New  York  Winters  has  been  unsat¬ 
isfactory,  and  has  generally  been  abandoned  after 
one  or  two  years  of  trial. 

4.  Whether  the  great  l-esults  in  the  advancement 
of  elementary  education  looked  for  by  this  consoli¬ 
dation  of  districts  and  the  formation  of  large  graded 
schools  will  be  realized  is  a  debatable  question. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  cur¬ 
ricula  of  the  graded  public  schools  of  this  State  are 


districts  and  such  schools  in  the  direct  and  immedi¬ 
ate  hands  of  the  people  concerned.  If  it  be  pleaded 
that  such  a  law  now  exists,  my  reply  would  be  that 
the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  people  do  not 
desire  the  system  proposed  in  the  new  law.  In  all 
probability  the  present  law  is  inadequate  to  the  situ¬ 
ation.  In  any  event,  it  seems  to  me,  that  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  educational  system  must  come  slowly 
and  by  degrees.  It  should  be  a  healthy  growth,  not 
a  revolution. 

Personally  I  should  like  to  see  the  Legislature  em¬ 
power  the  istate  Department  of  Education  to  estab¬ 
lish  five  experimental  consolidated  community  school 
districts  in  the  State,  two  in  the  eastern,  one  in  the 
central,  and  two  in  the  western  part;  and  to  appro¬ 
priate  money  to  build  and  equip  each  district  an 
adequate  schoolhouse,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  people 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  graded  school  with  the 
sympathetic  guidance  of  the  State  Department  of 
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This  picture  was  taken  at  the  meeting  held  in  Fonda,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y„  on  Dec.  21.  The  big  banner,  24x3  ft.,  made  a  sensation.  There  were  about  300  people  pres¬ 
ent,  representing  every  part  of  the  county.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  introducer  of  the  school  bill,  was  present,  and  made  an  argument  for  the  bill.  The  audience  listened  and 
then  voted  300  to  1  against  the  bill.  At  Rochester,  on  Dec.  26,  about  300  people  met  and  discussed  the  bill  thoroughly.  The  sentiment  of  the  meeting  was  practically 
unanimous  in  opposition.  Committees  were  appointed  to  meet  with  others  to  help  frame  a  new  bill,  and  to  secure  representation  at  any  Albany  hearing.  The  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly  from  Monroe  County  were  present  and  much  impressed.  If  the  friends  of  the  bill  claim  that  these  meetings'  were  packed  or  “poisoned,” 

it  is  their  privilege  to  call  similar  meetings  of  their  supporters  if  they  can  get  them  together! 


enter  upon  suddenly  and  without  previous  reliable 
experience. 


2.  The  system  of  the  formation  of  the  community 
and  intermediate  districts  is  too  mandatory,  too  au¬ 
tocratic  and  too  far  removed  from  the  people  them¬ 
selves. 

1  believe  this  mandatory,  autocratic  feature  of  the 
law  is  the  most  fatal  defect  in  it.  The  whole  pro¬ 
posed  scheme  is  certainly  an  experimental  one,  yet 
the  law  leaves  no  opportunity  for  experiment  and  no 

alternative. 


In  a  democracy  like  ours  the  public  school  systei 
is  unquestionably  the  greatest  single  source  of  infli 
ence  in  amalgamating  the  people,  in  fostering  lil 
erty  and  equality,  and  in  preserving  the  institutior 
and  ideas  of  our  forefathers ;  but  the  public  school 
will  fulfill  this  function  only  so  long  as  they  rernai 
ia  the  immediate  and  personal  hands  of  the  peopl 
whose  children  attend  them.  My  faith  in  the  abilit 
of  the  men  and  women  living  on  farms  in  the  Stat 
of  New  York  to  manage  intelligently  their  own  edi 
cational  problems  when  wisely  and  sympathetic-all 
directed  is  still  unshaken. 

Taxation  will  certainly  be  greatly  increased. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  in  a  larg 
Combined  urban  and  rural  school  district  in  which  w 
h,n  e  just  built  a  $35,000  schoolhouse  and  started  ; 
lom -loom,  four-teacher  school,  I  can  speak  witl 


tremendously  overcrowded  with  a  mass  of  irrelevant 
and  unimportant  material,  to  the  very  great  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  fundamental,  basic  subjects  of  education. 
This  trouble-  is  not  so  characteristic  of  the  rural 
schools.  There,  more  attention  and  drill  are  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  fundamentals — arithmetic,  reading, 
writing,  spelling  and  geography.  The  rural  schools 
tend  to  remain  more  simple  and  nearer  the  funda¬ 
mental  requirements  of  children  than  do  the  larger, 
more  complex,  graded  schools.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  improvement  is  not  possible  or  not  needed  in 
the  rural  schools.  I  would  certainly  be  the  last  per¬ 
son  to  harbor  such  a  thought ;  but  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  argument  is  not  all  one¬ 
sided — that  the  rural  schools  are  all  bad.  and  the 
large,  consolidated,  graded  schools  are  all  good.  If 
the  upheaval  comes  there  will  still  be  serious  un¬ 
solved  educational  problems. 

My  purpose  has  been  to  point  out  objections  to  the 
proposed  law  and  to  show  why,  in  my  judgment,  it 
should  not  be  enacted.  My  criticisms  have  been  de¬ 
structive,  necessarily,  and  I  would  like  now  to  offer 
some  constructive  criticism.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  very  much  wiser  to  formulate  an  elective 
law.  That  is  to  say,  a  law  that  will  provide  a 
method  of  forming  consolidated  districts  and  graded 
schools  if  the  people  concerned  elect  to  do  so,  and  a 
law  that  will  leave  the  machinery  of  forming  such 


Education.  If  the  experiment  succeeded  and  demon¬ 
strated  its  value,  we  should  see  a  steady,  healthy 
growth  of  the  scheme,  engaging  the  loyalty  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  interest  of  the  people  because  its  value  would 
come  by  conviction  rather  than  by  force. 

That  Rural  School  Bill 

Two  weeks  ago  I  visited  a  local  H  range  to  talk 
on  the  rural  school  bill.  During  the  evening  I  was 
asked  why  no  one  had  made  any  reply  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  had  appeared  in  your  paper  against  the 
bill.  I  responded  that  I  did  not  know  of  any  such 
arguments,  but  that  possibly  articles  in  favor  of  the 
hill  might  not  be  welcome.  Your  editorial  of  Dec. 
22,  replying  to  Mr.  Tliew,  seems,  however,  to  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  that  surmise.  So  I  am  acting 
on  the  invitation  implied  in  that  article. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Thew  of  Dutchess  County,  and 
have  no  disposition  to  defend  him;  apparently  he 
is  amply  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  But  I  do  feel 
a  measure  of  sympathy  with  anyone  who  is  “riled 
up”  over  the  ignorant  complacency  which  presumes 
that  New  York’s  rural  sckools  are  just  about  as 
good  as  they  can  be.  Your  own  proposition  to  co¬ 
operate  in  trying  out  this  new  bill  in  Dutchess 
County,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  counties,  before 
“thrusting”  it  upon  the  whole  State,  soumls  good; 
but  in  reality  it  is  merely  a  proposal  for  local  option 
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in  education.  You  seem  to  assume  that  no  such 
measure  has  ever  been  tried  elsewhere. 

Such  a  proposal  is  on  all  fours  with  the  notion 
that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead 
Act  were  sprung  on  this  country  when  nobody  was 
looking.  Do  you  yourself  indorse  the  nullification  of 
prohibition  so  far  as  New  York  is  concerned  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  preceded  by  local  option? 
Do  you  think  New  York  City  now  ought  to  have 
light  wines  and  beer,  or  something  stronger,  because 
a  majority  of  its  citizens  probably  never  wanted 
prohibition  “thrust  upon  them”? 

You  quote  our  polite  and  popular  Governor  Smith, 
of  brass-rail  memory,  as  giving  away  the  fact  that 
the  rural  school  bill  favors  consolidation.  And  all 
the  rural  demagogues  are  ranting  because  Commis¬ 
sioner  Graves  admits  it.  There  is  no  secuet  about 
that,  and  I  do  not  personally  know  of  any  advocate 
of  the  bill  who  affirms  the  contrary.  Do  you?  But 
you  seem  very  careful  not  to  say  that  the  bill  com¬ 
pels  consolidation,  or  even  permits  it  without  a  ref¬ 
erendum  vote  of  the  districts  concerned.  Are  you 
and  your  “unorganized  ( ?)  rabble”  afraid  to  have 
the  people  vote  after  this  bill  is  adopted?  Do  the 
majority  of  your  readers  lenow  that  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  law,  which  this  -bill  would  supersede,  consolida¬ 
tion  can  be  ordered  by  the  district  superintendent 
without  any  vote  of  the  people?  Is  that  why  they 
want  the  law  to  stand  as  it  is  now? 

Do  you  yourself  know  of  any  provision  in  the  bill 
that  is  not  more  democratic  (not  to  say  Democratic), 
more  subject  to  the  influence  of  popular  sentiment, 
than  is  the  existing  law ;  any  doubtful  issue  that  is 
not  better  safeguarded?  Does  the  present  law  give 
more  numerous  opportunities  for  review  and  rever¬ 
sal  on  appeal  from  initial  decisions  made  by  the  edu¬ 
cational  authorities? 

Possibly,  it  might  give  better  satisfaction  if  ap- 
jteals  that  finally  reach  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  (not  the  “Superintendent  of  Education,”  as 
Governor  Smith  names  him)  were  made  subject  to 
review  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals — on  the 
ground  that  the  Commissioner  is  always  an  inter¬ 
ested  party.  Why  doesn’t  one  of  your  advanced, 
progressive  champions  of  education  “as  is”  propose 
such  an  amendment  to  the  bill?  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  accepted  by  the  friends  of  the  bill — or  even  an 
appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  was 
recently  made  by  the  City  of  New  York  so  that  its 
Comptroller  could  stay  out  of  jail  and  transact  the 
great  city’s  business. 

Of  course  anyone  can  find  objections  to  this  bill; 
but  objections  are  not  arguments  necessarily.  You 
can  find  5,000  objections  either  in  city  or  country 
against  any  measure  that  increases  anybody's  taxes 
five  cents  (except  millionaires’  taxes).  All  the  nat¬ 
ural  pinch-penny  shrewdness  that  can  be  found  any¬ 
where  can  always  be  mustered  against  anything  that 
the  highbrows  intend  to  “thrust”  down  the  throats 
of  the  poor  common  people.  And  any'  paper  that 
assumes  the  championship  of  this  always-persecuted, 
inarticulate  crowd  is  of  course  a  great  paper!  And 
any  course  of  action  or  inaction  that  will  result  in 
keeping  our  common  schools  at  least  as  poor  as  they 
now  are  will  always  be  favored  by  sinister  influences 
that  are  inimical  to  the  public  schools. 

If  the  rural  people  of  this  great  State  (which 
ought  to  lead  the  nation  in  education)  would  send 
for  Bulletin  30  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (it’s  free  for  the  asking),  and 
then  read  it,  some  of  them  would  get  some  new  ideas 
concerning  the  relative  position  of  New  York  among 
the  States  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  rural 
schools.  Will  they  do  it,  or  will  they  simply  stand 
pat  and  send  up  resolutions  saying  “We  don't  want 
it?"  If  there  is  “ nigger ”  in  the  bill  why  can’t  the 
country  produce  some  rural  solon  to  discover  it,  ex¬ 
pose  it,  and  then  write  a  better  bill  for  improving  the 
schools? 

I  predict  that  if  this  bill,  or  something  better,  is 
passed  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature  it 
will  be  because  city  people  who  now  have  good 
schools  and  who  would  pay  seven-eighths  of  the  in¬ 
creased  taxation  which  it  calls  for  (all  of  which  is 
to  be  spent  in  rural  schools )  are  generous  enough — 
or  selfish  enough — to  vote  it  over  the  protest  of  the 
unprogressive  element  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
rural  people  will  mostly  have  to  be  shamed  into  sup¬ 
porting  it.  (They  are  discrediting  their  own  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one.)  The 
farmer  would  probably  never  have  had  good  roads 
in  this  State  if  city  people  hadn't  wished  to  ride  in 
automobiles  out  into  the  open  country.  Now  the 
farmer  wants  every  country  cross-road  improved, 
provided  he  doesn’t  have  to  pay  any  more  taxes. 

We  lament  the  lure  of  the  city,  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  cities  would  go  to  the  devil  faster 
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than  ever  were  it  not  for  the  constant  influx  of  new 
blood  from  the  open  country.  The  city  is  interested 
in  the  education  and  the  mental  and  moral  out-look 
of  those  who  come  from  the  country,  and  who  have 
the  “gumption”  to  be  something  in  spite  of  the  han¬ 
dicaps  of  the  usual  one-room  rural  school. 

Fit  AN  K  WILLIAM  HOWE. 

Joseph  Slocum  College  of  Agriculture, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  merely  call  attention  to  the  contrast 
in  character  and  language  between  these  two  arti¬ 
cles.  Our  suggestion  was  that  the  friends  of  the  bill 
select  their  ablest  champion  and  let  him  state  their 
case  properly.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  Prof. 
ILowe’s  article  sizes  up  to  this  suggestion.  Like 
some  other  friends  of  the  bid  he  seems  to  think  that 
sarcasm  and  veiled  abuse  will  drive  us  into  angry  re¬ 
tort,  or  frighten  us  from  our  position.  He  ought  to 
know  better  than  that,  but  for  some  reason  he  and 
his  friends  keep  up  this  line  of  attack.  It  will  avail 
them  nothing.  We  cannot  see  any  connection  be¬ 
tween  this  school  bill  and  prohibition.  It  seems  to 
us  that  local  option,  high  license,  State  control — 
about  everything  was  tried  somewhere  before  pro¬ 
hibition  was  finally  adopted.  We  think  there  is 
every  reason  why  a  revolutionary  bill  like  the  one 
proposed  should  be  tried  out  before  changing  our 
entire  system.  As  for  the  little  sneer  at  Gov.  Smith, 


This  is  a  granddaughter  of  a  R.  N.-Y.  reader,  all  ready 
for  an  outing  with  her  pony. 

it  seems  in  rather  poor  taste  and  poor  policy  when 
we  consider  that  the  Governor’s  backing  gives  the 
bill  about  the  only  standing  it  can  have  at  Albany. 
We  take  Prof.  Howe’s  word  for  it  that  all  friends  of 
the  bill  favor  consolidation.  Some  of  them  have 
tried  to  keep  that  fact  as  carefully  hidden  as  though 
it  was  a  concealed  weapon  carried  without  a  license. 
Prof.  Howe’s  outspoken  statement  shows  us  a  group 
of  men  all  in  favor  of  consolidation,  tying  their  own 
hands  and  feet  with  a  bill  which  they  say  does  not 
permit  forced  consolidation.  A  curious  spectacle, 
that. 


Which  is  the  Business  Hen? 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  trouble  for  you  by  start¬ 
ing  a  breed  discussion  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  your  readers  as  to  the  best  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  of  poultry  for  a  flock  not  to  exceed  500,  as 
a  side  line  to  dairying  on  a  farm  located  about  equally 
distant  from  New  York  and  Boston.  As  I  see  this 
matter,  leaving  out  all  personal  breed  preference,  it  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  income *to  be  expected  from  the 
sale  of  eggs,  broilers  and  fowls  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  feed  and  labor.  In  order  to  arrive  at  some  rea¬ 
sonable  decision  it  is  necessary  to  know  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  What  per  cent  of  lay  can  be  expected  from  the 
different  breeds  in  the  months  of  November,  December, 
January  and  February  when  eggs  are  high  priced? 

2.  What  price  premium  can  be  expected  on  white 
eggs  over  brown  eggs  in  New  York? 

3.  What  is  the  average  broiler  weight  of  a  Leghorn 
as  compared- with  a  Wyandotte  or  Rhode  Island  Red? 
About  what  is  the  average  price  pey,,  pQund  Tor  these 
breeds  as  broilers? 

4.  About  what  prices  can  be  expected  from  these 
breeds  when  sold  as  fowls? 

It  seems  to  me  that  question  one  could  be  answered 
by  the  different  egg.-laying  contests,  but  I  do  not  re¬ 
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member  seeing  it  answered.  As  to  the  other  questions; 
I  understand  that  the  light  egg  breeds  can  produce 
eggs  at  a  smaller  cost  for  feed  than  the  general  purpose 
breeds,  but  when  the  salvage  price  of  the  fowls  and  the 
price  of  broilers  is  considered  I  wonder  if*the  difference 
in  cost  is  very  great  for  any  breed. 

It  would  interest  me  very  much  to  see  some  figures 
for  the  different  breeds  where  they  are  kept  as  side 
lines.  I  do  not  think  figures  from  specialized  poultry 
farms  or  backyard  flocks  would  be  of  much  value,  as 
under  such  intensive  conditions  the  results  would  be 
misleading  when  applied  to  a  side-line  flock. 

Massachusetts.  john  g.  ellis. 

WHAT  with  the  school  question  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  one  would  think  we  had  reached  about 
the  limit  of  troubles.  They  do  not  trouble  us.  We 
seem  to  be  immune,  and  a  little  thing  like  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  breeds  will  not  matter.  These  are  good  ques¬ 
tions,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  opened  up 
and  aired  by  practical  men. 


Orcharding  of  the  Future 

N  INTERESTING  FIELD. — As  one  views  the 
problems  confronting  the  peach  and  apple  or- 
cliardist  regarding  the  cost  of  upkeep  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  quality,  and  marketability  of  the  crop,  one  in¬ 
stinctively  recoils  and  casts  about  for  another  ave¬ 
nue  whereby  to  gain  a  livelihood.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  new  varieties  of  nuts  over  the  old  seedling 
trees,  the  regularity  of  bearing,  and  the  quality  of 
the  crop  of  the  grafted  nut  trees  makes  it  a  very 
interesting  field  of  exploration  -when  seeking  the 
profit-producing  crop  to  plant. 

PLANTING  METHODS.— A  solid  nut  grove  of 
mixed  species  and  varieties  makes  a  very  fine  col¬ 
lection  if  one  has  in  mind  the  least  amount  of  work. 
But  if  one  can  obtain  the  labor,  one  could  consider 
a  grove  with  trees  planted  80  ft.  apart,  as  nut  trees 
are  very  wide-spreading ;  then  plant  apples  every 
40  ft.  and  peaches  or  sour  cherries  or  some  of  both 
as  20  ft.  fillers. 

GENERAL  CARE. — If  a  solid  grove  is  considered 
one  can  remember  he  will  not  be  pestered  to  death 
with  all  the  pests  allotted  to  fruit  trees,  and  if  he 
makes  a  mixed  planting  the  nut  trees  can  be  sprayed 
with  the  fruit  trees ;  as  the  fruit  tree  spray  aids  in¬ 
stead  of  harms  the  nut  tree.  After  the  first  few 
years  the  nut  trees  require  no  pruning,  which  is  an 
item  of  some  size  in  the  fruit  orchard,  and  if  for 
any  reason  a  grove  would  be  left  to  shift  for  itself 
for  a  period  of  10  years  it  would  increase  in  value 
to  a  remarkable  extent;  whereas  the  fruit  orchard 
would  be  nearly  worthless.  Nut  trees  are  a  wonder¬ 
ful  engine  of  production,  therefore  they  require 
plenty  of  food  in  the  form  of  manure  mulch.  One 
excellent  method  is  to  plant  the  grove  in  white 
Sweet  clover  and  allow  it  to  gather  the  nitrogen 
for  the  trees.  It  can  either  be  cut  and  left  lying 
or  let  die  down. 

VARIETIES  TO  PLANT.— The  so-called  paper- 
shell  black  walnut,  which  is  finer  than  many  seed¬ 
ling  English  walnuts,  the  French  varieties  of  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts  grafted  on  the  black,  which  makes 
them  very  adaptable  to  the  North  Central  States, 
and  the  shagbark  hickories  and  pecans,  are  all  very 
desirable  to  plant.  But  the  English  and  black  wal¬ 
nut  are  the  most  desirable,  also  the  black  is  inval¬ 
uable  for  lumber.  In  planting,  be  absolutely  sure 
of  planting  grafted  trees  from  a  reliable  nursery¬ 
man,  as  one  is  often  deceived  in  nut  trees  if  one 
does  not  deal  with  a  thoroughly  reliable  house. 

JOHN  W.  HERSIIEY. 


What  Varieties  of  Soy  Beans? 

You  recently  published  a  very  interesting  article  on 
Soy  beans.  We  have  raised  them  in  the  corn  for  silage, 
and  think  it  pays  to  do.  it,  or  would  pay  us 
if  we  did  not  spend  so  much  time  filling  that 
the  Soys  get  too  ripe  and  the  leaves  all  fall  off.  We 
tried  a  few  for  hay,  but  with  us  they  were  pretty 
coarse,  and  nothing  would  eat  them;  they  were  not 
much  better  than  pea  brush.  Variety  was  Medium 
Green.  What  variety  should  we  plant  on  Eastern 
Long  Island  for  hay,  how  much  seed  per  acre,  how 
ripe  should  they  be  when  cut,  and  how  best  to  cure 
them  ?  GOULD  BROS. 

Long  Island. 

HE  Wilson  Soy  bean  has  been  very  satisfactory 
with  us.  Our  horses  and  cows  eat  the  hay 
freely.  At  first  sight  a  farmer  •will  wonder  how  he 
can  ever  induce  his  stock  to  eat  such  a  collection  of 
coarse  sticks  and  leaves,  but  with  us  the  stock  will 
quickly  clean  it  up.  It  is  possible  that  you  let  the 
beans  stand  too  long  before  cutting  for  hay,  and  it 
is  true  that*  some  varieties,  when  over  ripe,  are 
coarse  and  woody.  We  like  to  cut  when  the  beans 
are  just  forming  in  the  pod.  It  is  a  mistake  to  wait 
until  the  beans  are  fully  formed,  for  then  the  vines 
are  too  hard  and  tough. 
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A  Simple  Story  of  Inoculation 

I  notice  a  recent  article  on  Soy  beans  says :  “duly 
inoculated  with  proper  bacteria.”  Will  you  please  ex¬ 
plain  how,  and  all  about  the  inoculation?  I  have  had 
bad  luck  with  Soy  beans  the  last  two  years.  T.  K. 
Wyoming,  Del. 

THIS  question  keeps  coming  up,  and  so  we  con¬ 
clude  that  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
about  it,  this  matter  of  inoculation  is  not  yet  fully 
understood.  The  pod-bearing  plants,  that  is.  those 
which  carry  their  seed  in  pods,  are  known  as  leg¬ 
umes.  They  include  peas,  beans,  clover,  Alfalfa 
and  many  others.  These  legumes  possess  the  power 
of  taking  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  storing  it  up  in 
stem,  leaf,  root  and  seed.  This  work  is  done  by 
certain  bacteria  or  tiny  bodies  which  live  and  work 
on  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Unless  these  bacteria 
are  present  the  plant  will  not  develop  fully.  On 
pulling  up  a  bean  plant  well  supplied  with  these 
bacteria  you  will  see  little  bunches  or  warts  on  the 
roots.  These  are  called  nodules,  and  they  are  the 
houses  where  the  bacteria  live  and  work.  These  bac¬ 
teria  are  found  naturally  in  many  soils,  so  that 
when  seed  is  put  in  and  covered  these  germs  or 
bacteria  are  ready  for  business,  and 
appear  on  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

In  many  cases,  there  are  none  of 
these  germs  in  the  soil  to  start  with 
and  they  must  be  supplied  in  some  way 
if  the  plants  are  to  thrive  properly. 

Adding  a  few  of  them  so  that  they 
may  develop  and  spread  through  the 
soil  is  called  inoculation.  While  not  ex¬ 
actly  the  same,  it  follows  the  plan  of 
using  yeast  to  “raise”  bread,  or  add¬ 
ing  some  of  the  buttermilk  from  one 
churning  to  “start”  the  cream  for  the 
next  one,  or  using  the  “mother”  of 
vinegar  to  start  cider  on  its  way. 

When  all  these  things  were  first  sug¬ 
gested  many  people  laughed  at  them, 
but  when  long  experience  proved  them 
useful  they  were  accepted  as  good 
practices,  even  though  few,  if  any 
people,  understood  why  and  how  they 
operated. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  this  inocu¬ 
lation  for  Soy  beans  and  other  leg¬ 
umes,  only  we  now  have  the  explana¬ 
tion,  and  know  that  we  do  it  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  needed  bacteria  and  give  them 
a  chance  to  develop.  In  some  cases 
soil  from  a  field  on  which  the  Soy 
beans  grew  properly  is  used.  When 
we  pull  up  a  plant  and  find  the  nod¬ 
ules  on  the  roots  it  is  safe  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  upper  soil  can  be  used 
for  inoculation.  This  soil  is  scattered 
over  the  plowed  land  and  harrowed  in. 

Sometimes  manure  made  from  feeding 
Soy  bean  hay  will  help,  but  the  soil, 
as  here  mentioned,  is  the  best  for 
natural  inoculation.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  obtain  this  soil  and  so 
scientists  have  learned  how  to  sepa¬ 
rate  these  bacteria  and  distribute  them 
somewhat  as  one  would  send  yeast 
cakes  out  to  customers.  While  it  is 
not  exactly  a  fair  illustration,  we 
might  say  that  in  old  times  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  live  coals  or  embers  from  one  fire 
in  order  to  kindle  another.  There  are  people  still 
living  who  can  remember  that  when  the  fire  went 
out  it  was  often  necessary  to  travel  off  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors  in  order  to  get  a  “light,”  which  meant  a  burn¬ 
ing  brand  or  a  bucket  of  hot  ashes.  Then  came  the 
invention  and  improvement  of  matches  which  en¬ 
abled  one  to  carry  the  light  anywhere  and  have  it 
always  on  hand.  On  a  somewhat  similar  plan  the 
scientists  have  cultivated  these  bacteria  in  the 
laboratory,  and  have  learned  how  to  pack  and  ship 
them  in  bottles  so  they  can  be  used  on  the  seed. 
Then  when  the  seed  is  put  in  the  ground  these  bac¬ 
teria  develop  and  do  their  work.  This,  then,  is 
what  is  meant  by  inoculation.  It  seems  to  he  par¬ 
ticularly  needed  on  Soy  beans,  and  will  often  make 
all  the  difference  between  a  full  crop  and  a  poor 
stunted  growth.  We  advise  inoculation  whenever 
Soy  beans  are  seeded  for  the  first  time. 


perior  School  to  be  established  in  Windham  Coun-  exercises  held  November  23.  There  were  informal 
ty,  and  one  of  the  SO  throughout  the  whole  State  speeches  and  a  general  good  time.  Refreshments 
of  •Vermont,  the  entire  number  of  one-teacher  were  served.  Six  neighborhood  babies  were  present, 
schools  being  about  1,800.  future  pupils.  The  school  at  present  has  17  scholars. 

Twice  in  the  past  few  years  our  school  has  had  The  school  is  a  sample  of  what  may  be  accomp- 
to  be  given  up  for  lack  of  the  required  five  pupils  lished  by  good  will  and  co-operation, 
to  keep  it  going.  Plans  for  the  disposal  of  the  eu-  Vermont.  ethel  a.  Lyons. 

tire  property  had  also  been  discussed.  Two  years  In  such  a  case  co-operation  beats  consolidation, 
ago  the  school  was  opened  for  what  nearly  every-  Much  the  same  can  be  done  in  many  school  dis- 
body  prophesied  would  be  the  last  time.  There  was  tricts — in  fact  it  is  being  done.  One  fair  criticism 
only  a  handful  of  scholars,  and  when,  during  the  of  the  proposed  school  bill  is  that  little  is  suggested 
Summer  vacation  five  of  these  moved  away,  it  in  the  way  of  “doing  it  ourselves.”  The  “ticket” 
looked  like  the  “finish  for  fair.”  But  enough  moved  which  Mrs.  Lyons  refers  to  was  a  piece  of  red  paper 
into  the  neighborhood  to  keep  things  going,  and  last  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  the  end  of  a  schoolhouse, 
June,  after  a  visit  from  the  State  Supervisor,  one  with  doors  and  windows  pasted  on,  and  an  invitation 
of  the  school  directors,  residing  in  the  district,  set  written  at  the  side, 
plans  afoot  for  a  “Superior  School !”  It  seemed  an  _ _ 


almost  impossible  task,  for,  as  the  supervisor  pointed 
out,  it  needed  nearly  everything  to  make  of  it  a 
standard  school,  even. 

There  has  been,  to  my  knowledge,  one  new  coat 


A  Bonus  for  the  Hired  Man 

Do  you  know  of  any  practical  way  of  giving  the 
man  who  works  by  the  year  on  a  farm,  a  small  inter¬ 
est  in  the  business,  outside  of  paying  good  wages, 


of  red  paint  applied  since  I  attended  26  years  ago;  furnishing  a  good  home,  etc.  As  a  rule  the  men  who 

necessary  and  minor  repairs  have  probably  been  w'V’lLA01’-  vvfvge-s  on  a,  farnV  “ot  ,take  ke,en  enough 

interest  m  their  work,  and  I  thought  maybe  if  they 

were  given  a  small  percentage  of  the 
gross  receipts  it  would  prove  a  benefit  to 
them  and  me  too.  Can  you  suggest  any¬ 
way  to  enlighten  me  on  this  subject,  or 
what  you  would  consider  a  fair  percent¬ 
age  for  both?  Let  me  hear  from  you  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  I  want  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  another  year  with  my 
man.  j.  h.  «•. 

New  Jersey. 

UR  experience  is  that  much  de- 


o 


pends  on  the  personality  of  the 
man.  Some  men  surely  appreciate  the 
plan  of  giving  them  a  small  interest 
in  the  proceeds  while  others  do  not 
seem  to  care.  We  have  known  some 
men  who  really  did  less  work  when 
given  a  bonus  of  this  sort.  They 
seemed  to  think  it  was  evidence  of 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  boss — fear  that 
they  might  leave  him.  There  are  some 
hired  men  who  always  think  the  boss 
is  trying  to  take  advantage  of  them  in 
some  way.  They  do  not  seem  capable 
of  understanding  that  the  farmer  may 
really  want  to  help  them.  Most  hired 
men  are  wise  and  •  sensible  enough  to 
appreciate  fair  treatment,  and  a  per¬ 
centage  of  receipts  will  stimulate  them 
to  do  a  little  more.  We  have  for  some 
years  followed  the  plan  of  paying  a 
fair  salary  or  wages  and  giving  in  ad¬ 
dition  5  per  cent  of  gross  annual  sales. 
We  think  this  has  worked  well  in  our 
own  case.  We  should  like  to  have  this 
matter  discussed  by  readers  with  ac¬ 
tual  experience  if  possible. 


Making  Much  of  the  Little  Red  School 

House 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  “Brevities  Man”  wrote, 
“We  hear  a  lot  about  the  ‘little  red  school- 
house,’  but  who  ever  sees  one?”  or  words  to  that 
effect,  so  I  felt  that  I  must  tell  him  about  ours. 
We  are  very  proud  of  it  too.  It  is  the  first  Su- 


Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander  of  Wisconsin 

An  eminent  authority  on  veterinary  science  and  practice;  regular  contributor  to  the 
live  stock  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

made,  and  last  year  the  pupils  sold  candy  to  pay 
for  a  new  hardwood  floor.  Water  was  always 
brought  from  a  spring  in  an  adjoining  pasture.  As 
it  stood  the  building  possessed  68  points  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  standard  school. 

A  canvass  of  the  district  was  made  and  much 
cash,  and  labor,  which  amounted  to  the  same,  was 
cheerfully  given.  The  above  mentioned  spring  and 
a  plot  for  the  playground  were  donated.  Now  we 
have  a  modern  heating  and  ventilating  system, 
flush  toilets  and  a  “bubbler,”  to  say  nothing  of  the 
new  kitchenette,  blackboards,  and  last  but  not  least, 
plenty  of  windows,  properly  placed.  Of  course, 
new  and  up-to-date  desks  replace  the  old  ones. 

Those  we  have  now  can  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  pupil. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  painted  a  light  at¬ 
tractive  yellow,  “sunshine  color,”  and  the  outside 
has  received  a  brand-new  coat  of  red.  Please  tell 
the  “Brevity  Man.” 

The  entire  cost  of  remodeling  was  $1,200.  It  has 
not  all  been  paid,  but  the  children  of  the  district 
are  earning  on  an  average  of  $10  a  Aveek  from 
candy  sales.  They  are  also  selling  pencils  for  funds 
to  purchase  a  basketball.  For  the  Christmas  trade 
they  made  pots  of  Narcissus  bulbs  to  sell.  These 
were  furnished  at  cost  by  a  local  nurseryman. 

I  am  inclosing  a.  sample  invitation,  like  those 
made  and  sent  out  by  the  pupils,  for  the  dedication 


Grafting  on  the  Southern 
“Fox  Grape” 

I  should  like  information  as  to  re¬ 
sistant  varieties  of  bunch  grapes  that 
the  root  louse  does  not  seriously  injure. 
Our  native  muscadine  and  shuppernong 
are  immune,  so  is  a  jointed  cane  grape 
known  as  “fox  grape,”  which  bears 
very  large  bunches  of  small  and  intensely 
acid  fruit.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
the  good  bunch  grape  may  be  grafted  on 
the  native  fox  grape  (probably  different 
from  your  fox  grape)  so  as  to  give  it  a 
louse-proof  stock,  for  the  average  European  grape  here 
is  short-lived  on  its  own  roots,  but  does  well  while  it 
lives  and  does  produce. 

One  reason  I  wish  the  information  is,  I  have  just 
sold  a  tract  of  country  land  to  put  out  a  vineyard  of 
native  grapes,  and  would  like  to  enable  buyer  to  handle 
the  bunch  kind  also.  This  man  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  get  him  a  good  location  suitable  for  a  vineyard 
at  a  fair  price.  I  told  him  to  give  me  a  little  time' and 
I  would  fix  him  up.  I  got  him  a  tract  adjoining  a 
piece  that  40  years  ago  was  a  fine  vineyard,  and  on  a 
main  road  not  far  -from  town.  Naturally  I  want  him  to 
make  a  success,  as  he  banked  on  my  advice,  and  if  I 
can  overcome  the  root  trouble  by  grafting,  I  can  es¬ 
tablish  another  line  of  industry  in  this  section. 

Mobile,  Ala.  m.  a.  p. 

ONGENIAL  VARIETIES  REQUIRED.— It  is 
not  known  here  in  the  North  just  how  resist¬ 
ant  the  so-called  fox  grape  *of  the  South  is  to 
phylloxera  or  root  louse.  Nor  can  Ave  say  anything 
of  the  affinity  and  congeniality  of  the  desired  Vini- 
fera  varieties  for  these  fox  grapes.  A  stock  to  be 
successfully  used  for  the  carrying  of  other  varieties 
must  first  and  foremost  be  readily  propagated  from 
cuttings;  second,  it  must  be  resistant  to  phylloxera, 
and  third,  it  must  readily  unite  with  the  scion,  or  as 
it  is  usually  put,  it  must  be  congenial.  Varieties 
differ  greatly  in  this  respect.  Unless  the  desired 
European  varieties  have  been  tested  on  various 
stocks  it  becomes  largely  a  matter  of  cut  and  try. 
The  French  and  Californians  have  done  much  in 
this  direction,  and  seAreral  bulletins  have  been  pub- 
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From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 

HARRIS’  SEEDS  are  sold  direct  to  market  growers  or  private 
gardeners  and  farmers  at  wholesale  prices.  They  are  not 
sold  to  other  dealers. 

Quality  first— No  expense,  time,  or  pains  is  spared  to  make 
Harris’  seeds  the  standard  for  quality.  They  must  not  only  grow, 
but  they  must  produce  the  right  variety  and  of  the  highest  type. 
To  get  seeds  of  this  class  requires  the  most  intensive  selecting 
and  breeding  methods. 

The  most  successful  market  gardeners  use  Harris’  seeds 
because  they  know  they  can  depend  upon  them  to  produce 
vegetables  or  fruits  of  the  quality  their  trade  requires. 

Harris*  Pedigree  Potatoes 

Raised  from  seed  selected  from 
the  best  yielding  hills,  and  care¬ 
fully  inspected  and  field  freed 
from  all  diseased  plants — A  step 
beyond  “Certified  seed.” 

Harris *  Northern  Grown 
Seed  Corn  is  much  earlier,  and 
therefore,  much  safer  to  plant  in 
the  North  than  corn  raised  further 
South  or  in  the  West.  We  have 
unusual  facilities  for  drying  seed 
corn  and  can  offer  seed  that  is  of 
very  strong  vitality. 

Superior  Farm  Seeds 

We  have  long  made  a  specialty  of 
raising  high-grade  farm  seeds,  and 
can  offer  superior  varieties  of  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Oats,  Corn,  etc. 

A  REAL  TEST — Harris’  Seeds  areTtested  to  find  out  how  many  will 
grow,  and  the  result  is  marked  on  the  label  of  each,  lot  we  sell.  When 
the  purchaser  gets  the  seeds  he  can  tell  just  how  thick  to  sow  each  kind. 

Many  seedsmen  advertise  “tested  seeds”  but  do  not  tell  what  the  test 
showed.  Three-quarters  of  the  seeds  may  be  dead  and  only  one-quarter 
germinates,  but  the  seeds  would  be  “tested.”  What  you  want  to  know  is, 
what  the  test  showed.  Harris’  are  the  only  seeds  sold  with  the  test  marked 
on  the  label,  except  field  seeds  which  the  law  requires  to  be  so  marked. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct 

Whether  you  have  a  small  garden  or  a  large  farm,  you  should  have  the  Harris 
Seed  Catalogue.  Our  prices  are  much  lower  than  charged  by  city  seedsmen,  and 
there  are  other  advantages  in  buying  direct  from  the  farm.  Ask  for  catalogue, 
and  if  you  raise  vegetables  for  market  please  mention  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.  F.  D.  11,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

No  crop  will  give  you  more  money  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 
than  Strawberries.  A  good  profit  is  sure.  A  large  profit  is  possible 
if  you  follow  the  right  methods. 

Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  gives  simple  understandable  infor¬ 
mation  about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries.  It  tells  how 
to  select  and  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 
how  to  cultivate,  what  varieties  to  use,  and  where  to  obtain  good 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Strawberries  are  grown  chiefly  because  they  yield  such  large  and  sure  profits 
but  they  also  are  the  first  crop  to  bring  in  money  in  the  Spring.  The  big  lus¬ 
cious  red  berries  are  favorites  in  the  home  garden,  and  the  work  can  be  done 
by  women,  children,  amateurs  as  well  as  commercial  growers.; 

Free-to-all.  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  interested.  The  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind— thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


GRAPES 


And  Choice  Small  Fruits 

from  your  own  garden.  Plant  in 
your  yard,  on  arbor,  trellis,  or  along 
fence,  and  have  delicious  Grapes  for 
table,  juice,  or  jelly.  Can’t  you  pic¬ 
ture  their  rich,  fruity  fragrance  and 
taste  their  aromatic  sweetness?  They  are 
easy  to  grow  and  require  little  care.  Also 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Strawberries,  Asparagus  plants  and 
Flowering  Shrubs.  VSVrite  for  free  catalogue. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 
Box  1  3  Fredonia,  New 


7*100  Dollar* 
’cash  Prizes 


For  the  Largest  Tomatoes 

You  can  share  in  this  money  — it  is 
open  to  all  our  customers.  The  only  condi¬ 
tion  ia  that  the  tomatoes  be  Isbell’s  Colossal — the 
the  finest  quality  and  largest  grown. 

12  Cash  Prizes 

There  are  twelve  prizes — all  cash.  Have  a 

bumper  crop  of  this  finest  variety — big  yielding,  deli- 
cious  tomatoes,  that  bring  topprices  and  are  prize  win¬ 
ners  at  county  and  state  fairs— and  share  in  these  cash  awards. 

Details  in  Free  Catalog 

All  details  of  these  Prize  Awards  are  given 
in  the  big  Isbell’s  1924  Seed  Annual — the 
most  complete  and  authoritative  book  of  its 
kind.  It  tells  you  how  to  choose  garden,  field 
and  flower  seed,  gives  information  on  soil  and  cultural 
directions  for  all  crops  and  is 
brim  full  of  money-making 

euggeationa  on  choosing  seeds 
ana  caring  for  crops.  It  s  FREEI 

Send  tor  your  copy  today. 

S.M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

ISO  MECHANIC  ST. 

Jackson  <6i)  Michigan 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 

as  large  as  grapes 

Whitesbog  Blueberries — a  new 
cultivated  fruit  that  spells  big 
profits.  Berries  average  over  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Prac¬ 
tically  seedless.  Flavor  and 
keeping  qualities  are  excellent. 

Whitesbog  Blueberries  always 
sell  for  fancy  prices.  Bushes 
vigorous  and  heavily  productive. 

All  varieties  named  and  tested. 

Write  for  new  circular.  At¬ 
tractive  price  offers  to  com¬ 
mercial  growers. 

WHITESBOG 

BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for 
Pure-Bred,  Blueberry  Plants 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  Inc. 

Box  N  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 


lished  by  the  Experiment  Station  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  on  the  subject  of  stocks  for 
different  varieties,  la  seems  to  be  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  Riparia  Gloire 
and  Rupestris  St.  George  are  the  two 
stocks  that  are  adaptable  to  the  greater 
number  of  European  varieties.  The  first 
thrives  best  on  shallow  soils  in  which  the 
water  table  is  rather  close  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  while  the  second  is  best  adapted  to 
deeper,  drier  soils. 

Making  the  Cuttings. — Usually  one 
year  stocks  or  simply  cuttings  are  used. 
The  cuttings  as  stocks  are  easier  to  han¬ 
dle.  These  are  cut  during  the  dormant 
season  and  placed  in  bundles  of  100. 
They  are  usually  cut  to  10  or  12-in. 
lengths.  The  base  cut  is  made  through 
or  just  below  a  bud.  The  upper  cut  is 
usually  an  inch  or  two  above.  The  butt 
ends  are  all  placed  together.  They  are 
then  buried  in  a  well-drained  location  in 
the  open  ground.  The  canes  for  the 
tops  or  scions  are  cut  also  in  the  dor¬ 
mant  period,  and  these  are  taken  from 
the  growth  of  the  previous  season.  These 
are  cut  about  the  same  as  the  canes  cut 
for  stocks,  and  bundled  and  buried  out¬ 
side  like  them. 

Grafting. — About  a  month  previous 
to  the  time  of  planting  out,  the  stocks 
and  scions  are  taken  into  the  shop  and 
the  stocks  are  cut  off  an  inch  or  two  or  to 
a  length  of  8  or  9  in.  It  is  important 
that  the  stock  and  scion  wood  be  exactly 
of  the  same  diameter.  The  scion  wood  is 
cut  into  single  bud  lengths.  The.  most 
satisfactory  method  for  grafting  ,  is  the 
English  whip  and  tongue.  A  sloping  cut 
varying  from  a  half  inch  to  an  inch  is 
cut  “on  both  stock  and  scion.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  that,  the  beveled  surfaces  thus 
made  exactly  cover  one  another  when  the 
two  are  brought  together.  At  one-third 
from  the  upper  edge  of  each  beveled  cut 
a  slit  is  cut  parallel  to  the  main  axis. 
The  depth  of  this  cut  should  extend  one- 
half  the  distance  from  its  point  of  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  edge  of  the  beveled  sur¬ 
face.  The  scion  is  cut  identically  as  the 
stock.  Through  the  making  of  the  slits 
on  the  beveled  surfaces  of  the  stock  and 
scion,  tongues  are  made  on  each.  The 
tongue  of  the  scion  fits  into  the  slot  of 
the  stock  and  vice  versa.  When  the  two 
are  in  exact  juxtaposition  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  each  beveled  surface  is  tightly 
tied  with  cotton  string,  No.  16,  that  has 
been  impregnated  with  grafting  wax. 
But  a  few  turns  of  the  string  should  be 
made,  as  healing  tissue  fails  to  form  if 
the  air  be  excluded.  The  grafted  cut¬ 
tings  are  now  placed  upright  in  the 
ground  in  a  warm  sunny  location  and  the 
tops  covered  with  two  or  three  inches 
of  soil.  As  the  air  warms  some  of  the 
soil  should  be  removed  from  the  tops 
that  heat  may  penetrate  to  the  location 
of  the  unions. 

Planting  Out. — When  planting  time 
arrives  the  grafts  are  taken  up  and  lined 
out  in  furrows  in  a  good  fertile  soil  that 
is  not  excessively  wet.  They  should  be 
set  deeply  enough  that  the  union's  will  be 
covered  with  soil  when  the  furrow  is 
leveled,  only  the  bud  of  the  scion  being 
left  exposed.  Twice  at  least  during  the 
growing  season  the  soil  should  be  drawn 
away  and  any  roots  that  have  grown 
from  the  scions  should  be  cut  off.  and  the 
soil  put  back.  If  the  work  lias  been 
correctly  done  and  the  season  has  been 
favorable  possibly  50  per  cent  of  the 
grafted  cuttings  will  have  grown  into 
plants  fit  for  vineyard  planting.  The 
percentage  of  takes  will  vary  from  sea¬ 
son  to  season,  depending  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  stock  and  scion  wood  and  the 
nature  of  the  season.  Unless  one  is  well 
versed  in  the  methods  of  grape  grafting 
and  has  had  nursery  experience  it  is  ad¬ 
vised  that  it  be  attempted  only  on  a  small 
scale  at  first.  Grafted  plants  of  Euro¬ 
pean  varieties  can  be  purchased  from 
western  nurserymen.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


KNIGHT  S  PLANTS 


FREE 


a 


Big  Reduction  in  .Price*— No  reduc¬ 
tion  in  quality.  Our  new  catalog 
describes 

Champion— The  Best  Everbearer 

and  other  standard  varieties.  Tells 
how  to  grow  small  fruits,  and  gives 
information  to  be  had  from  no  other  source.  Write 
today — book  is  FREE. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Box  80,  Sawyer,  Michigan 


Strawberry 

Raspberry 

Blackberry 

Gooseberry 

Currant 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Complete  line 
reasonably  priced.  30  years  experience.  Illustrated 
catalog  free.  J.N.  ROKELY  &  SON. R, No.  10,  Briduman.Mich. 

CONDON’S  GIANT  TOMATO 


EVERBEARING 

"QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Bit  Mon*y-M*ker.  Larce,  solid 
fruit;  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you 
our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seeda  and  Plants, 
w e  will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon's 
<«i  ant  E vorboari  ngT  omato 
and  our  Big  1924  Garden 
and  Farm  Guide.  —  >  —  -  , 

192-Page  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  to 
plant.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY  - 

CONDON  BROS..  Seedsmen 

'  Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm  •  I 

Box  175  Rockford,  III. 


XUO  ui  wunuuii  s 

■FREE 


“What  kind 
ciency  expert?” 


Wax  for  Ivy  Poisoning 

Another  remedy  for  ivy  poisoning  than 
those  already  mentioned  is  given  by  Dr. 
Flagg  of  Dos  Angeles  in  a  recent  issue  of 
“The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.”  The  doctor  says :  “I  have 
found  melted  wax  to  afford  instant  relief 
from  pain,  burning  and  itching  in  young 
and  old.  The  course  of  the  dematitis  is 
much  shortened.  A  simple  and  easy  meth¬ 
od  is  to  use  a  small  swab  with  cotton  and 
paint  the  parts  with  the  melted  wax. 
There  is  no  danger,  of  course,  from  burn¬ 
ing.  With  closed  eyes,  the  whole  face 
may  be  painted.  The  least  entrance  of 
air  beneath  the  mask,  or  cast,  of  wax, 
necessitates  sealing  in  the  weakened  part. 
I  know  from  personal  experience  the  in¬ 
stant  relief  from  pain,  burning  and  itch¬ 
ing  and  the  return  of  sleep  which  is  so 
grateful  to  the  patient.” 

The  kind  of  wax  to  be  used  is  not  men¬ 
tioned,  probably  paraffin,  beeswax,  or  any 
other  wax  that  will  melt  at  such  a  low 
temperature  as  not  to  burn  when  applied 
is  suitable,  the  object  being  to  seal  the 
poisoned  skin  from  the  air.  Care  should, 
of  course,  be  used  not  to  heat  the  wax 
more  than  is  necessary  to  melt  it,  lest  a 
real  burn  ensue,  and,  if  applied  to  the 
face,  no  jokes  should  be  told  the  patient 
while  the  covering  of  wax  is  on.  Crack¬ 
ing  a  smile  would  crack  the  wax  face 
mask.  M.  b.  d. 


of  a  fellow  is  that  effi- 
“Well,  he  never  enjoys 
an  ocean  Voyage  because  there  is  so  much 
salt  going  to  waste.” — Dry  Goods  Econ¬ 
omist. 
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5'It  is  ready  for  you.  40 
large  pages  of  valu¬ 
able  information  for  ber¬ 
ry  growers,  beautifully  colored  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  finest  varieties.  A  helpful 
guide  to  successful  berry  culture —  a  ne- 
^  cessity  to  every  fruit  grower.  Our  y 


NEW  GROUND 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


^are  the  product  of  the  country’s  three  leading^ 
Berry  Plant  Growers,  now  consolidated.  Every  plant 
is  strong,  healthy,  deep-rooted  —  the  sure  to  grow 
kind.  Best  because  grown  on  new  ground  under  ex¬ 
pert  supervision.  Lowest  priced  because  of  the 
enormous  quantity  grown. 

Our  Money  Back  Guarantee 
i  s  a  protection  against  loss.  The  kind  that  protects. 
Every  B-W-A  N  Plantis  guaranteed  to  live  and 
grow,  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease. 

GIVEN  with  our  compliments  with  each 
copy  of  our  Berry  Plant  Sales  Book— a 
liberal  packet  of  choice  assorted  Pansy 
Seed  for  the  lady  of  the  home  —  Both 
are  now  ready  for  you. 

Baldwm-Whittcn-Aekerman  Nurseries 
Box  152  Bridgman,  Mich 

Successors  to_ _ 

O.A.D.Baldwin.C.E.  Whitten 
i,  A.R.Weston&Co. 
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PLANTS 


r  12 IVE  BIG  CROPS 

r  and  BIG  PROFITS 

r  No  matter  whether  you  grow  Strawberries 
for  home  use  or  for  market—Kellogg  Thoro- 
f  bred’’  Plants  grown  the  “Kellogg  Way”  will 
produce  more  berries  and  make  more  money 
for  you  than  anything  else  you  can  grow. 
Many  Kellogg  growers  are  making  from  $600  to  $1200 
cash  profit  per  acre, while  others  report  a  yield  of  200 
to  300 quarts  from  their  back-yard  Kellogg  gardens 
1  — and  we  can  prove  it. 

,OD  Our  FREE  BOOK  Tells  How 

This  wonderful  strawberry  book  is 
, written  by  the  world’s  greatest 
strawberry  expert.  Gives  his 
secrets  for  growing  the  big 
crops  of  fancy  berries  that  won 
him  fame  and  fortune.  Tells 
how  you  can  have  strawberries 
both  summer  and  fall.  Pic- 
,  tures  and  describes  20  of  the 
a  world’s  greatest  Standard  and 
>  Everbearing  varieties.  Write  for 
your  copy  NOW.  It’s  FREE! 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  2111 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Grow  berries  that  bring  top  prices. 

Our  select  varieties  are  large  in  size,’ 
firm,  wonderfully  luscious,  big  yield- 
ers.  Healthy,  vigorous,  deep  rooted.  Ideal .  _ 

for  all  soils.  Cash  in  on  our  60  years  experience 
in  developing  big  pay  strains.  Cooper,  World’s  i 
biggest  berry.  Champion,  the  ever -bearing 
sensation.  Premier.earliestof  all.  Splendid  line 
of  Red  and  Black  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Currants,  Dewberries,  Gooseberries,  Orna¬ 
mental  Shrubs. Gladioli.Tulip  Bulbs,  Roses. 

ODIDCC  Tremendous  stock.  All 
UliAr  Cw  at  big  savings.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed  or  money  back.  \ 
Send  for  large  beautiful  FREE  Catalog 
in  true  colors.  Telle  how  to  plant, care  for 
and  raise  big  crops.  Valuable  book  to  own.  | 

STEVENSVILLE  NURSERIES, 

Box  12  Stevensville,  Michigan] 


«g%. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  “EM” 


Strawberries 

TOWNSEND’S  £%  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fully -describes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25%  to  50% 
on  every  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md 


£ !  MStrawberryPlants$322s.Up 


^Grapevines  AtLerwest  Prices 

,  Bargainpricesonheaviestyielding, 
big  rooted, healthy, northern  grown 
1  plants.  Thrive  in  all  soils.  Choice  of 
,  Eaton, Bun  Special, Cooper, Premier 
v  and  others.  Prices  sharply  reduced 
.  on  Blackberry  plants.  Black  and  Red 
t  .  Raspberries,  Fruit  Trees  of  finest 
grades.  All  stock  inspected.  Guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  OF  BARGAINS 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  R  R  13  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRYBEST 


QUALITY 


LANTS 


at  $2.50  per  1,000. 

C.  M.  Heist,  Pa.,  says:  “Have  got 
your  plants  for  15  years  with 
good  results.”  Catalog  free.  Address 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SH0WELL,  MD. 
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insects  Boring  Through  Quinces 

We  are  troubled  with  some  kind  of  in¬ 
sect  that  bores  into  our  quinces  and  com¬ 
pletely  riddles  the  fruit.  Two  years  ago 
last  Spring  our  trees  were  sprayed.  That 
Fall  the  quinces  were  of  no  value  at  all. 
Last  year  they  were  not  sprayed,  and 
they  were  in  the  same  condition.  The 
quinces  looked  as  though  some  insect 
had  bored  inside  and  then  had  just  bored 
all  around  inside  of  the  fruit.  H.  D.  K. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

One  of  two  pests  of  the  quince  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  injuries  described  by 
II.  D.  K.  The  fruit  is  riddled  either  by 
the  larva  of  the  codling  moth,  the  famil¬ 
iar  “worm”  commonly  seen  in  apples,  or 
by  the  grub  of  the  quince  curculio,  the 
most  common  pest  of  quinces.  In  all 
probability  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  work 
of  the  latter  pest,  especially  since  the  cur¬ 
culio  is  common  in  the  State  of- Connec¬ 
ticut. 

The  quince  curculio  has  not  been  an 
easy  insect  to  control.  The  adult  beetle 
does  not  devour  very  much  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  fruit,  and  therefore  does  not 
get  very  much  of  the  poison  that  may  be 
applied  to  the  tree.  However,  thorough 
applications  of  poison,  supplemented  by 
other  measures,  will  succeed  in  checking 
the  pest,  and  in  greatly  reducing  its  in¬ 
juries.  To  be  most  effective  the  spray¬ 
ings  should  be  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
appearance  of  the  curculio  in  the  Spring. 
Probably  in  Connecticut  the  curculios 
will  appear  from  the  middle  through  the 
latter  half  of  June,  at  which  time  the 
spraying  should  begin. 

Bordeaux  mixture,  3-3-50,  or  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  1-40,  with  4  lbs.  of  powdered  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  to  each  100  gallons  of  mix¬ 
ture,  should  be  applied  to  the  trees  as 
soon  as  the  curculios  appear,  probably 
soon  after  the  middle  of  June.  A  second 
application  should  be  made  in  about  one 
week  or  10  days.  In  addition  to  the 
spraying,  the  drops  and  culls  should  be 
carefully  gathered  throughout  the  season 
and  destroyed.  glenx  w.  herrick. 


Value  of  Bees 

I  am  considering  buying  some  bees.  A 
neighbor  offers  me  a  hive  at  $8,  with 
honey  enough  to  feed  them  through  the 
Winter.  These  he  says  are  just  ordinary 
honey-bees.  What  kind  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  buying,  and  how  much  are  they 
worth?  Any  pointers  you  can  give  me 
will  be  appreciated.  r.  ii.  g. 

Northfield,  Vt. 

A  good  colony  of  bees,  free  from  di¬ 
sease,  in  a  movable  frame  hive,  should 
bring  a  fair  interest  on  an  investment 
of  $8,  provided  they  can  be  wintered  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Of  course  there  is  always  an 
element  of  chance  in  wintering,  espec¬ 
ially  to  those  who  are  beginners.  Italian 
bees  are  supposed  to  be  the  best,  all 
points  considered.  An  Italian  queen 
could  be  ordered  from  the  South  early 
in  the  Spring,  and  your  apieultural  edu¬ 
cation  might  well  begin  by  introducing 
a  queen.  Price  of  queen  about  $1.50.  It 
will  richly  pay  even  for  a  few  colonies, 
to  get  one  of  the  up-to-date  books  on  the 
care  and  management  of  bees.  g.  w.  b. 


Increasing  Colonies  of  Bees 

Last  Spring,  for  the  second  time.  I  be¬ 
gan  beekeeping.  I  purchased  a  “select 
tested”  queen  to  head  my  first  hive  of 
three-banded  Italian  bees.  As  I  hope  to 
increase  slowly  every  year  I  would  like  a 
clear  and  simple  method  of  increasing 
from  a  small  beginning.  How  can  I  se¬ 
cure  a  new  queen  next  Spring  to  head  a 
second  colony?  I  expect  to  take  two 
brood  frames  of  bees  from  my  present 
colony,  and  place  them  in  a  new  hive  in 
the  Spring,  and  let  them  build  up  to  a 
full  strength  colony,  but  how  to  secure  a 
queen,  without  the  necessity  of  buying, 
for  this  second  hive  is  my  problem. 

New  City,  N.  Y.  w.  n.  t. 

To  raise  first-class  queens,  and  no  | 
others  should  be  tolerated,  requires  ex-  ! 
pert  knowledge  of  the  life  history  and 
habits  of  the  bees  that  can  only  be  se¬ 
cured  by  actual  work  among  them,  and 
it  is  my  opinion  you  will  be  far  more 
liable  to  make  a  success  if  you  let  the 
bees  raise  their  own  queens  until  you 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  them.  So 
n'ait  until  they  swarm ;  then  after  two 
or  three  days  break  up  the  old  colony 
into  three  or  more  parts.  Be  sure  each 
has  a  good  cell,  and  confine  them  to  their 
new  location  for  three  days  by  stuffing  i 
the  entrance  with  green  leaves.  These 
will  wither  in  a  few  days,  and  liberate 
tne  bees  automatically.  Use  division 
boards  to  make  the  hive  fit  the  colony. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Post  Card 

will  put  this  Free  Book  in 
.your  Mail  Box. 

Every  Reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
Should  Get  This  Free  Maloney  Catalog 


Because  it  contains  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Berries  and  Ornamentals. 

Because  it  teiSs  about  the  scientific 
methods  employed  in  our  400-acre 
Nurseries  to  enable  us  to  give  you 
healthy,  sturdy,  upland  grown  stock 
that  is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfactory 
results. 

Because  it  shows  how  we  have 
studied  to  reduce  the  overhead  costs 


of  growing  and  selling.  So  that  we 
can  place  Maloney  Quality  Stock  in 
your  hands,  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  consistent  with  Quality. 

Because  it  explains  how  W.  J. 

Maloney  and  A.  E.  Maloney  have  so 
divided  the  work  that  every  step  in 
both  growing  and  selling  is  under 
their  personal  supervision  and  why 
they  take  pride  in  seeing  that  you  get 
just  what  you  order  when  you  buy 


Buy 
Direct 
From  the 
Grower 


Maloney  Trees  and  Plants 


The  Nursery  Stock  Backed  by  40  Years  of  Experience  and  Study 

Now,  we  do  not  have  any  salesmen,  and 


even  if  we  had  hundreds  of  them  they  could 
not  possibly  call  on  you  all  and  leave  a  cata¬ 
log  with  you — so  just  write  today  and  let 
W.  J.  Maloney  see  to  it,  personally,  that  a 
catalog  is  sent  to  you  by  mail.  After  you 
have  read  it,  if  there  are  any  questions  or 
special  problems,  write  again  and  Mr.  Ma¬ 
loney  will  be  mighty  glad  to  answer  your 
questions. 

Just  a  word  in  closing — last  year  we  could 
not  supply  the  demand.  We  do  not  want  to 
rush  you  into  buying  from  us,  but  if,  after 
you  read  our  catalog,  you  feel  that  we  are 


the  kind  of  people  you  want  to  do  business 
with,  it’s  advisable  to  sit  down  and  figure 
out  what  you  need  and  get  in  your  order 
early. 

Remember — This  free  catalog  is 
worth  a  good  deal  of  money  to  you — 

not  only  as  a  comprehensive  book  on  nurs¬ 
ery  stock,  but  also  because  it  quotes  grow¬ 
ers’  prices.  We  sell  direct  from  our  upland 
nurseries  (one  of  the  largest  in  New  York 
State)  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  This 
catalog  thus  enables  you  to  get  splendid 
trees  and  plants  at  right  prices.  Act  now. 
Maloney  Quality  Plus  Maloney  Personal 
Service  Saves  You  Money. 


We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  (see  Catalog) 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  30  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


W.  J.  MALONEY,  Secretary 


Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


A.  E.  MALONEY,  President 


Jylaloney 
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Have  your  own  Grape  Arbor 

MOSTeverybody  wantsa  grapearbor.  Have  you 
one?  To  “have  your  own”  and  pick  delicious, 
fully  ripened  fresh  fruit  from  cool  vines  is  to  know 
how  good  grapes  can  be.  Especially  when  you 
have  an  unusually  good  variety.  We  recommend 

Green’s  Caco  Grapes 

Not  an  ordinary  grape.  One  with  wonderful,  fine  qualities, 
specially  developed  from  Catawba-Concord  parentage.  Big, 
juicy  red  wine,  sweet  as  sugar.  Flavor  is  excellent  two 
weeks  before  fully  ripe.  Vine  is  strong,  hardy,  vigorous 
grower  and  prolific.  Bunch  of  good  size  and  form.  Ripens 
earlier  than  Concord.  Beautiful,  luscious  Caco  grapes  — 
called  by  experienced  growers, “The  best  of  them  all.  The 
sooner  you  start,  the  longer  you’ll  enjoy  them. 

Green’s  Dwarf  McIntosh  Apple 

Most  beautiful,  delicious  red  early  winter  apple.  Flesh  is  crisp, 
tender,  very  juicy  aromatic  and  of  luscious,  rich  flavor.  Should 
be  in  every  garden.  Generally  bears  fruit  second  year. 

Green’s  Bartlett  Dwarf  Pear 

Most  popular  for  home  use.  Buttery,  melting,  rich  flavor. 
Bright  yellow  with  red  cheek.  Strong,  hardy,  northern  grown, 
fits  in  any  garden.  Generally  bears  fruit  second  year. 

Green’s  Growing  Things 

Green’s  Trees:  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince; 
shade  and  ornamental.  Dwarfs  and  standards  in  choice 
varieties.  Currants,  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Asparagus,  etc. 

Anything  you  get  from  Green’s  Nursery  will  be  vigorous, 
healthy,  hardy,  northern  grown  with  full,  perfect  whole  roots. 
Grown,  dug,  graded  and  packed  according  to  C.  A.  Green’s 
methods.  Nearly  50  years  of  fair  dealing  direct  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  customers  assures  you  perfect 
stock  true-to-name. 

GREEN’S  1924  CATALOG 

Send  for  Green’s  Valuable,  illustrated  catalog— a  text 

book  full  of  helpful  Information  on  growing  things 
in  garden  and  orchard,  and  how  to  make  homes 
sightly.  With  it  we  send  C.  A.  Green’s  booklet 
“How  I  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay.”  Write  today. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.  r“£«.',”n*y. 


from  NURSERY  toYOU  -At  Money  Saving  Prices 


7 he  Secret  of  Garden  Success 

Plant  Maule’s  tested  Seeds  and  follow  the  Maule 
Seed  Book  as  your  guide.  Our  47  years  as  seeds¬ 
men  have  equipped  us  to  offer  you  the  best  varieties 
of  seeds  for  both  vegetable  and  flower  gardens. 

Maule’s  Seeds  are  used  by  thousands  of  gardeners  all  over  the 
world,  because  of  their  higher  quality  and  certainty  of  growth. 
An  all  Maule  vegetable  garden  will  give  you  a  banner  yield.  Be 
sure  to  send  for 

Maule’s  1924  Seed  Book  FREE 

This  is  the  greatest  seed  catalog  we’ve  everissued.  It’s  chock- 
full  of  up-to-date  information  regarding  seeds,  planting  and 
cultivation.  Don’t  order  your  seeds  before  you  read  the 
Maule  Seed  Book.  We  suggest  especially  that  you  try  this 
year  Maule’s  Blood  Turnip  Beet  (shown  on  the  catalog  cover) . 
Prices  postpaid,  Packet  10c;  Oz.  25c;  1A  lb.  75c;  1  lb.  $2.50; 

6  lbs.  $11.25. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

814  Maule  Building  Dept.  K  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MAULES  SEEDS 


ONCE  GROWN- 
ALWAYS  GROWN 


A  Connecticut  Girl  and  Her  Pony 

There  are  not  so  many  ponies  left  in 
the  world  as  there  should  be.  Of  course 
a  pony  cannot  compete  with  a  tractor  in 
pulling  things  away  from  the  farm  but  it 
has  great  strength  in  pulling  boys  and 
girls  back  home.  First  the  bicycle  and 
then  the  car  came  to  interfere  with  the 
pony’s  job  but  after*  all  children  love  a 
living  pet  and  they  make  better  men  and 
women  for  such  loving.  The  picture  on 
page  40  shows  Alto  O’Neil  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  and  her  pony.  They  make  a  pair  of 
farm  hands  that  it  would  be  hard  to  beat. 


West  Branch 
Sweepstakes 


I  Direct  from  growers. 

|  All  our  members  get 
their  seeds  from  plot 
grown  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Penn.  State 
College.  We  can  trace 
every  bag  of  our  seed 
to  the  grower.  All  seed  thoroughly  air- 
dried,  graded  and  shipped  in  new  bags. 
Trueness  to  type  and  90  per  cent,  germ¬ 
ination  guaranteed.  Yields  heavy  crops 
of  silage,  rich  in  grain.  Matures  early.  Ask 
your  County  Agent  about  our  seed  com. 

Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and  complete  de¬ 
scription.  Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Boxd  Williamsport,  Pa. 


CARFF’S 


Early  Green  Fodder;  Sudan  Grass 

What  is  the  earliest  crop  that  can  be 
cut  as  green  feed  for  cattle?  I  intended 
to  use  oats,  but  if  anything  earlier  I 
would  use  such.  What  can  I  use  after 
that?  Oats  rust  pretty  badly  when  sown 
late.  The  last  green  feed  for  Fall  I 
would  use  sowed  corn,  but  between  I 
could  use  rape  or  millet  or  Sudan  grass. 
I  sowed  a  few  pounds  of  Sudan  grass 
last  season,  which  was  an  extremely 
dry  one  through  here.  The  seed  was  not 
covered  very  deeply,  and  yet  it  made  a 
good  growth,  while  millet  sown  on  the 
same  farm  grew  very  short,  or  in  fact  did 
not  grow  at  all.  I  sowed  the  Sudan  grass 
by  hand,  and  as  I  have  not  had  occasion 
to  do  any  sowing  by  hand  for  a  number 
of  years,  I  do  not  think  I  gave  the 
grass  a  fair  trial.  It  looks  very  favor¬ 
able  to  me ;  however  I  thought  that  I 
would  ask  what  others  think  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  n- 

Probably  oats  and  Canada  peas  seeded 
together  will  be  as  good  as  anything, 
though  they  will  not  make  very  early 
feed.  Wheat  or  rye  seeded  in  the  Fall  is 
the  usual  dependence  for  early  green 
feed.  Rye  makes  a  rank  growth  early 
in  the  Spring,  and  may  often  he  out  in 
i  late  April  or  early  May  for  green  fod¬ 
der.  It  will  pay  to  give  the  Sudan  grass 
another  trial.  We  find  this  crop  super¬ 
ior  to  millet.  It  grows  a  heavier  crop, 
will  do  better  on  dry  soil,  and  makes  a 
better  feed.  We  think  New  York  farm¬ 
ers  should  give  it  a  fair  trial. 
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Seed  Cora 


5000  bushels  extra 

_ _ _  selected  and  sure  to 

grow.  10  leading  varieties.  Highest 
yielders.  Wonderful  for  ensilage. 
Also  Seed  Oats.  Barley,  Alfalfa. 
Timothy.  Clover,  Rape.  25  years’ 
experience.  1400  Acre  farm.  Send 
for  samples  and  free  catalogue. 
W.N. SCARFF  &  SONS 

NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRY  Plants 

We  guarantee  to  please.  Write  for  priees. 

HOUGHTON  STRAWBERRY  FARM  -  Dalton,  Ohio 

PI  J'  I!  r  I  Beautiful  yellow  and  others. 

blaatOII-MOra  E.  N.  Tilton  Ashtabula,  Ohio 
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UflTIPC  FARM  BUYERS— Write  for  catalogue. 
PiU  I  lilt  SELLERS— Write  for  listing  blanks, 

BURKE  STONE,  Inc.  41  East  42nd  St.  NEW  YORK 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches— philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

(RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  West  3Qth  St.,  New  York 
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have  proven  reliable 
under  many  tests  for 
purity,  high  germination  and  vigor. 

This  year’s  big  catalog  offers  many 
varieties,  all  of  proven  merit  and  suc¬ 
cessful  records.  Rohrer’s  Sure-Pay 
Seeds  are  the  best  crop  insurance  you 
could  have. 

CLOVER  SEED— All  varieties.  Red.  Mam¬ 
moth.  Sweet  Clover,  Crimson,  White 
and  Alfalfa, 

ALFALFA  —  Certified  Northwest  grown 
seed,  high  in  germination. 

SEED  OATS— Northern  Grown,  Crimson 
Giant,  44-pound  test. 

SEED  CORN  —  Lancaster  Co.  Sure  Crop, 
Yellow  Dent  and  Improved  Learning. 

ALS1KE  TIMOTHY  FIELD  PEAS 
GRASSES  SEED  GRAIN  POTATOES 

1924  Catalogue  Free 

Ask  for  latest  prices  and  samples.  Remem¬ 
ber  we  pay  the  freight  and  guarantee 
every  shipment  or  your  money  back. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Box  4  Smoketown,  Lancast  ICo.,  Pa. 


Pot-grown  rose  bushes,  on  own  roots,  for 
every  one  anywhere.  Plant  any  time. 

Old  favorites  and  new  and 
rare  sorts,  the  cream  of  the 
world’s  productions.  “Din- 
"jT  gee  Roses”  known  ns  the  best 
-  for  78  years.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  anywhere  in  U.S. 

‘  j  for  a  copy  of 

New  (Juide  to  Rose  Culture” 
for  1924.  IPs  FREE# 
Illustrates  wonderful  “Dingee  Roses”  in 
^7  natural  colors.  It’s  more  than  a  catalog— 
^  it's  the  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest  and 
Leading  Rose  Growers  in  America .  A  practical  work  on  rose 
and  flower  culture  for  the  amateur.  Offers  500  varieties  Roses 
and  other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds  and  tells  how  to  grow 
them.  Edition  limited.  Established  1850.  70  Greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Box  195,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


QUAKER  HILL  FARM 
SEEDS 

Are  SUPERIOR  Because 

1.  Each  strain  was  developed  by  plant¬ 
breeding  experts. 

2.  They  have  averaged  highest  yields  in 
farm  bureau  and  college  tests. 

3.  Field  and  bin  inspections  by  disin- 
terested  persons  show  the  disease  freedom 
and  purity. 

Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley, 
Beans 

Write  for  Descriptions,  Records  and  Prices. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


Strawberry  Plants 


ROSES 

GLADIOLI 

ORNA¬ 

MENTALS 


Reduced  Prices  per  lOOO 


250 

and  up 


Greatly  reduced  prices  on  best  •$ 
type  strawberry  plants.  Sound, 
strong  and  enormous  yielders. 

Assured  large  crop  of  luscious, 
higli-priced  berries.  Best  for  all  soils.  Finest 
varieties  such  as  Bun  Spacial,  Premier.  Eaton,  Cooper 
and  Marvol — alio  Champion,  the  world's  wonder  everbear¬ 
ing  strawberry.  Complete  line  of  Blackberries,  Raspberries 
and  Asparagus. 

D /_ High-grade  stock  at  the  low 
TGlpG  A  laniS  price  of  430.00  per  thousand. 
Write  today  for  beautiful  catalog  iu  full  colors. 

Bridgman  Nursery  Co.,  Box  74,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Freeh  dug,  direct  from  nursery  to  you, 

Reach,  Apple,  Rear,  Plum.  Cherry,  /  4*f**&\ 
Quince,  Apricot,  Trees,  etc.  V 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Hasp-  I  iw 

berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Hoses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


TREES& PLANTS  Thousands  of  Fruit  trees. 

Privet  hedging,  etc.,  di¬ 
rect  to  you  at  lower  prices.  Largo  assortment. List  free. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  129.  Westminster,  Md. 
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Hot  Red  Sash 

Q/\  CYPRESS,  well  made 
All  with  cross  bar,  tenons 

_  securely  fastened. 

“ Glass,  $2.50  per  box, 
50  square  feet. 

N.  ROeiNSON  &  BRO. 
Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


ICE 


PLOWS 

TOOLS 


PLOWS— *22.00  up. 

WM.  H.  PRAY.  Mfr. 

La  6  angeville  New  York 


The  Rat  Pest  .  °° 

Publisher’s  Desk  . 


onniyo  Lime-Sulfur.  $8  Barrel,  Bordeaux  dry,  20% 
OrltAI  0  copper.  15elb.  Lead  and  Calcium  Arsenate, 
etc.  Agents  wanted.  W.  A.  ALLEN  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

A  Bargom-140-Acre  Farm 

on  Eastern  Shore  Maryland.  Only  $86  per  acre  ;  half 
cash  ;  balance,  easy  payments.  Good  land,  equable  cli¬ 
mate,  long  growing  season;  short  winters.  Write  for 
our  free  Catalog  describing  this  and  many  other  farms. 

MATTHEWS  FARM  AGENCY,  Inc. 

1007  MI  Market  St.  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth •  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


45 


is  the  acknowledged  authority  on 
gardening.  Articles  by  experts  give  it 
interest  and  value  far  above  that  of  a 
mere  catalogue.  Follow  its  clear  direc¬ 
tions  and  you  are  assured  of  success 
with  Vegetables  or  Flowers. 

Copiously  illustrated  with  hundreds 
of  pictures,  some  in  natural  colors,  and 
featuring  the  celebrated  Dreer  special¬ 
ties  in  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants 

The  1924  Edition  of  this  invaluable 
Book  goes  out  in  January  to  all  cus¬ 
tomers  of  record.  If  you  are  not  on'  our 
list  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  free, 
if  you  will  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street — Philadelphia,  Pa. 


More  and  Better 

Qfomc  Qrowri3rml 

to  eat  and  preserve. 

blowers 

to  beautify  the  ground*. 

Our  New  Catalog 

Illustrated  in  natural  colors  from  actual 
specimens,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Thu  Rochester  Nurseries 

Service  Dept.  B  Rochester,  N. 

Sixty-seventh  Year 


Peach  Trees 

We  are  perhaps  the  largest 
growersof  PeachT  rees  in  N  ew 
England.  Our  seedlings  are 
grown  from  disease-free  seed 
and  budded  from  healthy  stock. 
These  Trees  develop  magnifi¬ 
cent  root  systems  in  our  fertile 
soil.  A  third  of  a  century’s  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  how  to 
grow  Peach  Trees  that  you  can 
depend  upon.  Our  stock  also 
includes  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and 
Cherry  Trees  and  a  variety  of 
Small  Fruits. 

Our  Fruit  Book  will  interest  you.  Write 
for  it  today  —free. 

'THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnce  Nursery ,  Established  1890 

Bax  S  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


FRUITTREES 

BERRY  PLANTS,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3  to4-ft.  Apple  Trees,  35c;  3-ft.  Peach,  20c  each, 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow.  True  to  N  a  ni  e. 
Flower  and  Garden  Seeds.  Send  for  1924  Catalog 
and  save  money,  buying  direct  from  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 


TREES 


Grow  more  fruit.  Increase  your  income.  Im¬ 
prove  your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Free 
catalogue.  MITCH  ELI/S  Nl'IlSEKY,  Beverly,  Ohio 


MVIM  GARDEN  & 

LlVa  floral 

GUIDE 

FREE.  WRITE  TODJ& 

75th  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION 

For  home  gardeners,  vegetable  and  flower 
growers,  from  America’s  first  catalog  seed 
house.  Lists  best  old  varieties  and  many  new 
vegetable,  farm  and  flower  seeds,  plants  and 
bulbs,  including  Vick’s  Famous  Asters,  the 
world’s  standard.  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Valuable  instructions  on  planting  and  care. 

Vick  Quality  Seeds  Grow  the  Best  Crops  the 
Earth  Produces 

^This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free.  A  post  card  is  sufficient. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  39  Stone  St. 
'Rochester,  H.Y.  The  Flower  City 


SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock— None 

Better— 54  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  ail  others.  Extra 
lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  catalogue  has  over 
700  pictures  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  0.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Ill. 


Wops 


SHOWN  IN  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

Our  1924  catalog  is  your  handiest  ref¬ 
erence.  Back  of  it  is  70  years  of  know¬ 
ing  how  to  produce  seeds  and  fruit  trees 
that  have  been  the  pride  of  farmers  and 
orchardists  the  country  over.  12  00  fertile 
acres  planted.  Catalog  is  complete,  de¬ 
scriptive,  instructive.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  for  70  Years 
Box  441  Painowille,  Ohio 


Machine  for  Bunching  Asparagus 

I  saw  a  request  for  a  machine  to  bunch 
and  sort  asparagus.  I  have  an  idea  but 
there  are  a  few  points  I  would  like  to 
know.  Do  they  wish  to  sort  the  stalks 
according  to  diameter  of  each  stalk  or 
length?  How  long  is  the  standard  length 
of  the  bunch  when  packed?  How  long 
are  the  stalks  when  brought  from  the 
field?  What  kind  of  cord  would  be  most 
desirable  for  tying?  How  many  sizes 
should  there  be?  E.  L.  j. 

The  sorting  of  asparagus  should  be 
done  according  to  the  diameter  of  the 
stalk.  The  cutters  are  instructed  to  cut 
asparagus  at  least  %  in.  longer  than  the 
bunches  are  to  be.  Early  in  the  season 
bunches  usually  run  S  in.  long ;  as  the 
weather  gets  warmer  and  grass  grows 
faster  the  length  is  increased  to  9  to  10 
in.  However,  each  day’s  cutting  is  run 
uniform.  The  bunches  of  No.  3  “grass” 
are  just  as  long  and  just  as  large  as 
bunches  of  No.  1  “grass.”  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  stalks  in  No.  1  are  larger  in 
diameter  than  those  in  No.  3. 

A  machine  to  bunch  and  sort  aspara¬ 
gus  should  make  at  least  three  grades. 
Grade  No.  1  should  contain  those  stalks 
sufficiently  large  in  diameter  so  that  not 
over  25  are  required  to  make  a  bunch. 
Grade  No.  2  should  contain  not  over  40 
stalks.  Grade  No.  3  would  take  what¬ 
ever  is  left  after  putting  up  the  first  two 
grades. 

Most  growers  tie  the  bunches  with  fast- 
color  red  tape.  This  comes  in  spools  of 
1,000  yards;  numbers  21  and  17  are 
the  popular  sizes  used. 

When  asparagus  is  brought  in  from  the 
field  each  stalk  is  cut  on  a  slant.  After 
bunching  the  butt  of  the  bunch  should 
be  cut  off  square  so  the  bunch  will  stand 
level  in  the  shipping  crate,  and  thus  en¬ 
able  each  separate  stalk  to  absorb  the 
water  used  in  the  crate  to  keep  it  fresh 
during  shipment.  willard  b.  kille. 


Care  of  an  Old  Orchard 

I  have  just  purchased  an  old  farm  with 
about  100  bearing  apple  trees  on  it,  and 
would  like  some  information  as  to  the 
proper  care  of  this  orchard.  The  trees 
are  from  15  to  30  years  old,  and  are 
Baldwin,  Greening  and  Gravenstein.  They 
are  now,  and  as  far  as  I  know  always 
have  been,  in  sod,  and  the  owner  has  al¬ 
ways  cut  the  hay  from  under  the  trees 
and  fed  it  to  stock,  not  fertilizing  the  or¬ 
chard  in  any  way.  Nevertheless  most  of 
the  trees  have  grown  well  and  are. bearing 
well.  About  half  the  trees  have  borne 
heavily  this  year.  For  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons  I  think  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
either  to  plow  the  orchard  or  fertilize  it 
with  stable  manure,  so  I  would  like  to 
know  how  to  obtain  the  best  results  that 
can  be  obtained  without  either  of  these 
two  things.  I  would  like  especially  to 
know  how  and  when  to  fertilize,  c.  M.  f. 

Each  tree  should  he  dealt  with  as  an 
individual,  studying  its  need#.  I  should 
say,  considering  the  season,  prune  first. 
If  a  tree  is  growing  rapidly,  keep  it  from 
soaring  too  high  to  be  easily  sprayed,  but 
do  not  cut  too  hard,  as  that  will  only 
stimulate  more  growth.  If  on  light  land 
it  may  need  cutting  hard  to  make  it  grow, 
for  if  the  top  is  smaller  in  proportion 
than  thq  root,  the  root  will  quickly  put 
the  top  back  again  if  all  is  right  with  the 
root.  If  the  ’orchard  is  in  grass,  the 
grass  is  liable  to  get  most  of  the  good 
from  a  dressing  of  manure  unless  that  ap¬ 
plication  is  a  particularly  liberal  one. 
But  this  is  all  right  if  the  sod  is  to  he 
turned  under  and  broken  up  in  the 
Spring.  I  have,  however,  no  manure  to 
dispose  of  in  this  way,  but  would  depend 
on  a  liberal  dressing  of  chemicals.  Acid 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  is  what 
I  should  use,  and  now,  so  that  it  will 
have  a  chance  to  get  into  the  ground 
while  nothing  else  can  make  use  of  it. 
The  best  form  of  phosphoric  acid  I  ever 
used  was  Belgian  slag,  bought  under  the 
name  of  “Thomas  Powder”  before  the 
Great  War.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  now  obtainable  or  not.  Probably  the 
best  aid  to  these  trees  would  be  to  plow 
this  sod  and  then  cut  it  up  in  the  Spring, 
perhaps  planting  something  north  and 
south  between  the  rows  of  trees  if  there 
is  room.  The  feeding  roots  are  ’away 
from  the  trees  mostly,  so  if  the  sod  was 
not  broken  up  within  three  or  four  feet 
of  the  trees  it  would  not  matter  very 
much,  though  I  wcfuld  for  the  sake  of  the 
looks  break  it  all  up  if  possible.  After 
breaking  it  up.  use  for  a  couple  of  years 
and  then  seed  again.  If  the  fact  that  the 
land  is  in  grass  tends  to  dryness,  the 
foliage  and  size  of  the  fruit  may  reveal 
the  fact.  F.  T,  J, 


Seal  of  Certification 

Remains  on  Tree  Until  it  Bears  True- 
to-Name  Fruit  as  Guaranteed  by  Us 

The  certification  of  trees  in  our  growing  blocks  means 
that  we  are  doing  all  that  is  humanly  possible  to  pro¬ 
tect  you ,  the  purchaser,  from  receiving  anything  but 
trees  strictly  true-to-name.  Read  what  we  have  done 
to  accomplish  this  for  you. 


m 


As  may  be  readily  seen  by  the  letter  repro¬ 
duced  above,  this  certification  and  sealing  of 
our  trees  was  done  by  a  disinterested  party, 
not  connected  with  our  organization.  This 
is  another  proof  that  we  do  our  utmost  to 
supply  you  with  strictly  true-to-name  trees. 

■*»  Seal  of  Certification 

Our  new  1924  catalog  tells  how  60,000  of 
our  large  stock  of  trees  have  a  certified, 
true-to-name  seal  fastened  through  a  limb 
to  stay  there  until  the  tree  bears  true-to- 
name  fruit  as  guaranteed. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  a  still  larger 
amount  of  this  stock  to  bear  this  certifica¬ 
tion  seal  in  1925.  Kelly  Trees  have  been  the 
favorite  stock  of  prominent  fruit  growers 
who  have  gained  confidence  in  our  true- 
to-name  stock. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Orders  will  be  filled  in 
the  order  of  their  receipt  as  long  as  the  stock  lasts.  Use 
the  coupon  attached  for  your  copy  of  our  beautiful  1924 
Fruit  Book,  brimful  of  valuable  information  on  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  berries,  etc.  Be  sure  to  place 
your  order  early. 

KELLYS’ 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  : — Please  send,  without  obligation,  your 
1924  catalog  telling  how  your  trees  were  certified 
to  be  true-to-name. 

Name . . 

Address . . . . . . 

City . State . 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  12,  1924 


New  England  Notes 


Christmas  Trade.  —  The  Christmas 
holidays  have  come  to  have  a  new  mean¬ 
ing  to  hundreds  of  farmers  throughout 
New  England.  Formerly  this  was  a  sea¬ 
son  for  spending  only.  Now  it  is  a  time 
when  the  family  income  is  augmented  to 
a  large  extent.  This  is  because  of  the 
automobile  and  better  roads.  In  any  di¬ 
rection  in  which  one  might  drive  this 
season,  stands  were  to  be  found  beside 
the  road,  filled  with  wreaths  made  _  of 
laurel,  ground  pine,  or  other  material, 
along  with  loose  greenery  and  made-up 
baskets.  In  some  instances  the  front  of 
a  barn  has  been  decorated  with  wreaths 
offered  for  sale,  and  in  other  cases  bot¬ 
tles  of  cider  with  lanterns  behind  them 
have  called  attention  to  the  booths  in  a 
unique  way,  even  after  nightfall. 

Destruction  of  Native  Greens.  — 
Along  with  this  marketing  of  material 
which  was  formerly  considered  to  have 
no  value,  has  come  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  women’s  clubs,  wild  flower  societies, 
and  other  organizations,  to  prevent  the 
free  use  of  laurel,  ground  pine  and  holly, 
on  the  grounds  that  there  is  danger  of 
the  native  growths  being  exterminated. 
As  a  result,  there  has  grown  up  a  kind 
of  fend  in  some  sections.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  unrestrained  use 
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THE  LEADIN6  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 


PLANTERS  in  all  parts  of  America  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  realize  that  it  pays  to  sow  good 
seeds.  Burpee  Quality  Seeds  are  the  standard  by 
which  others  are  judged. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  House  of  Burpee  has  intro¬ 
duced  more  distinct  new  vegetables  and  flowers  that 
are  now  in  general  cultivation  than  have  any  three  other 
American  Seed  Houses  combined. 

For  1924  we  are  offering  some  of  the  finest  new  varie¬ 
ties  that  have  been  introduced  in  recent  years.  Amongst 
the  Burpee  Novelties  is  our  wonderful  New  Sweet 
Pea,  The  President  Harding,  which  was  named  by  special 
permission  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  our  new  catalog  we  are  also  now  offering  for  the 
first  time  the  Philadelphia  Bush  Lima,  which  is  the  earliest 
and  most  prolific  of  all  Lima  Beans,  and  the  two  New 
Sweet  Corns,  Delicious  and  Sunnybrook,  which  are  a 
new  development  out  of  our  famous  Golden  Bantam. 
New  Giant  Snapdragons,  New  Zinnias,  New  Dahlias, 
New  Gladioli,  and  a  New  Self-Pruning  Tomato  are  some 
of  the  new  creations  which  are  offered  this  year  ex¬ 
clusively  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Company. 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  our  catalog.  It  is  the  catalog  that 
tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seed  That  Grow. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening  or  farming 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free.  Write  for 
your  Annual  today.  Just  tear  out  the  coupon  and  fill 
in  your  name  and  address  below. 

. .TEAR  HERE- ■ 

w.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

ioo-2 


Old  Orchard  Tree  Showing  Effects  of  Lack  of  Early  Training 

ntuallv  fie-  still  leads  all  other  kinds,  in  spite  of  its 
Eng-  susceptibility  to  Winter  injury  and  the 
Baldwin  fruit  spot.  There  are  sections 
where  Baldwin  is  out  of  favor,  but  the 
It  majority  of  New  England  growers  find 
that  it  sells  better  than  any  other  va- 
diety.  Delicious  is  a  prime  fruit-stand 
apple,  but  not  so  satisfactory  for  general 
use  as  Baldwin,  and  has  proved  of 
doubtful  value  on  high  elevations,  secm- 
use  ing  to  grow  best  in  the  southeastern  part 
be  of  the  State. 

Keeping  Apples  in  Cellars. — Con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  is  being  reported  in 
keeping  apples  this  year,  especially  in 
house  cellars.  Many  households  are 
afraid  to  keep  their  storage  cellars  cool 
This  man  enough.  No  harm  will  be  done  if  the 
leave  some  temperature  occasionally  drops  to  two  or 
—  r  the  point  where  three  degrees  below  the  freezing  point, 
done  and  the.  main  branch,  although  the  ideal  temperature  for  ap- 
•  i  —  +  starts  out  the  ides  is  but  just  a  few  degrees  above 
the  point  where  the  break  freezing.  _  In  any  event  a  uniform  tem- 
Tears  more  perature  is  most  desirable,  and  it  is  veiy 


of  any  wild  material  will  eve 
troy  it.  In  many  sections  of  New 
land  holly  trees  have  practically  disap¬ 
peared  because  of  the  ruthless  way  in 
which  they  have  been  broken  down, 
is  laurel,  though,  that  is  of  most  impo 
tanc-e  to  the  farmer,  and  which  may  well 
come  to  be  considered  a  >  part  of  the 
farmer’s  assets.  If  laurel  is  out  model- 
ately,  it  will  be  improved  rather  than  in¬ 
jured.  There  is  no  reason  why  its 
should  be  frowned  upon.  It  woul< 
better  if  its  cultivation  should  be 
eournged  and  its  use  extended,  at 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  farmer, 
man  tells  me  that  for  some  years  be  has 
sold  200  tons  of  Christmas  greens  every 

year,  largely  mountain  laurel.  TI - 

has  made  a  rule  always  to 
live  branches  between  1 
the  cutting  is  < 

Me  says  that  the  plant 
next  year  from  1 
is  made,  and  that  in  two  _ 
the  new  growth  is  ready  to  harvest  again. 
Bv  pursuing  this  method  anyone  can 
keep  right  on  year  after  year  and  the 
plants  will  improve  in  quality.  I  he 
same  rule  applies  largely  in  gathering 
all  evergreens,  especially  hemlock,  it  is 
only  when  the  collector  cuts  or  bieaks 
back  to  the  bare  stalk  that  lie  does  an 
injury  that  is  not  easily  repaired.  Olten- 
times  collectors  for  the  city  florists  go 
out  into  the  country  and  break  or  pull 
up  everything  they  can  find.  1  lie  amount 
of  damage  they  do  is  incalculable,  and 
such  men  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
farmer’s  woods.  Something  has  been 
written  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  fern-gathering  industry  m 
Vermont,  and  ”Y\  estern  Massachusetts. 
Many  farmers  add  not  a  little  to  their 
income  from  ferns,  but  these  are  not  the 
only  plants  that  give  profit.  In  some 
places  evergreen  boughs  of  different  kinds 
are  sold  to  collectors  who  bale  them  m 
large  presses  and  ship  them  to  florist 
supply  houses. 


Apple  Shipments. — Apple  growers  in 
New  England  have  been  much  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  election  m  Eng¬ 
land.  For  several  weeks  before  the  elec¬ 
tion  apple  shipments  had  been  held  up, 
there  being  a  general,  feeling  that  the 
trade  protection  program  might  go 
through,  in  which  event  exporting  from 
the  United  States  would  be  practically 
ended.  Now  shipping  is  being  resumed, 
and  orchardists  feel  that  they  will  be 
able  to  use  the  British  market  for  years 
to  come.  England  is  one  of  the  best  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  world  for  the  Ben  Davis  ap- 
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Profits  FIRST! 

Why  farmers  are  looking  at  costs 
and  prices  from  a  new  viewpoint 


r  I  VHE  growing  science  of  agricul- 
ture  has  caused  the  farmer  to  do 
many  things  that  his  grandfather 
would  have  considered  ridiculous — 
such  as  plowing  the  ground  about 
fruit  trees  to  get  a  better  crop. 

This  added  care  costs  money.  It 
costs  money  to  plow  ground.  It  costs 
money  to  put  up  better  barns.  The  old 
viewpoint  was:  “Keep  down  costs.” 
The  new  viewpoint  is:  “How  can  I 
make  the  profits  bigger?” 

Using  cheap  oil  in  expensive  auto¬ 
mobiles,  trucks  and  tractors  is  like 
planting  expensive  fruit  trees  in  poor 
soil,  and  expecting  to  reap  a  full  har¬ 
vest  of  profits. 

IVhat  is  Really  Cheap? 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  costs  a  few  cents 
more  per  gallon  than  other  oils,  but 
figured  by  the  year  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers,  taxicab  operators  and  motor  truck 
owners  have  found  that  Mobiloil  was 
actually  cheaper  by  the  mile  and  by 
the  month. 


There  is  usually  a  dealer  near  you 
who  will  be  glad  to  deliver  Mobiloil 
in  quantity  to  your  farm.  But  even 
if  you  have  to  take  your  Mobiloil 
home  in  your  own  car  or  truck  it  is 
cheaper  than  buying  oils  which  are 
gasoline  by-products. 

For  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  produced  by 
the  world’s  foremost  specialists  in  scien¬ 
tific  lubrication.  It  is  made  from  crude 
oils  chosen  entirely  for  lubricating  quality. 
The  Vacuum  Oil  Company  engineers  are 
lubricating  specialists  who  study  all  makes 
of  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors  and  farm 
lighting  equipment  before  specifying  the 
correct  grade  of  oil  to  be  used  in  each 
make  and  model. 

In  the  nearest  town  you  can  find  one 
or  more  dealers  who  can  show  you  how 
to  put  scientific  efficiency  and  real  econ¬ 
omy  into  the  lubrication  of  your  auto¬ 
motive  equipment.  They  have  the  com¬ 
plete  Chart  of  Recommendations  which 
shows  the  correct  oil  for  your  car,  truck, 
tractor,  or  farm  lighting  equipment. 

This  Chart  is  a  chart  to  Better  Profits 
as  well  as  Better  Lubrication.  It  will  pay 
you  handsomely  to  make  it  your  guide. 


Address  our 
New  York 
t Main  Office) 

Boston 

Philadelph  ia 

Pittsburgh 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Dallas 


nearest  branch: 

Chicago 
St.  Louis 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Des  Moines 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Oklahoma  City 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


TRACTOR 

Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubricant 

fortheFORDSONTRACTOR 

is  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB”  in 
summer  and  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oil  “A”  in  winter.  The  correct 
oilfor  all  other  tractors  is  speci¬ 
fied  in  our  Chart.  Ask  for  it 
at  your  dealer’s. 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  and  com- 
i  mcrcial  cars  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

How  to  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

Read  the  BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” 
Chart:  E  means  Gargoyle.  Mobiloil  “E” 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 


NAMES  OF 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 


teas 


Buick . 

Cadillac . 

Chalmers . 

Chandler  Six . 

Chevrolet  (8  cyl.) 

“  (Copper  Cooled). 

I  *‘(Mod.490,G&Lt.Del.) 

“  All  Other  Models 

Cleveland . 

Cole . 

Dodge  Brothers . . . 

Dort . 

Durant  Four . 

Six . 

■  Essex . 

Ford . 

**  (Com’l) . 

Franklin . 

Gardner . . . 

Gray . r. . 

H'^’ 

H.C.S .  . . 

HuasoA  Super  Six . 

Hupmobile . 

Jewett . . . 

Jordan. .  . . .. . 

Kissel  Kar . . 

Lexington  (Cont.  Eng.) 

“  All  Other  Models 

Lincoln  . 

Locomobile .  . . 

Marmon . 

Maxwell. . . ■ . 

“  (Com’l) . 

Mercer. . . . 

Moon . 

Nash  (Gom’l)(Quad) 

“  “  (1  &  2  ton) 

"  All  Other  Models 
National  (Mod.  6-31) 

“  (  u  6-51). . . 

02  cyl.) . 

All  Other  Models 

Oakland . . . . 

Oldsmobile  (8  >cyl.)  . . .  i 

“  Sl'Ztficr  Models 

Overland . 

Packard . 

Paige  (Cont.  Eng.) . . 

(Com’l) . 

"  All  Other  Models 

Peerless .  „ . 

Pierce  Arrow  (2  ton) . . . 

“  All  Other  Models 

Premier  (6  cyl.) . 

Reo  (Mod.  T  &  U) 

“  All  Other  Models 

Rickenbackcr. . . 

Rolls  Royce. . . . 

Rowe . 

Sanford  (5  ton) . 

”  ■  All  Other  Models 
Sayers  &  Scoville  (S  U  S) 

Sayers  Six . . 

Schacht . 

Schwartz  (Mod.  A) 

All  Other  Models 
.Sejden  (5  ton) . . 

All  Other  Models  A: 

Seneca . 

Service  (Mod.  220) 

“  (X  ton) - 

All  Other  Models 

Stearns-Knight . 

Stephens  Salient  Six. . 

Studebaker . 

Traffic. . 

Traylor  (1  ton) . 

“  (Model  TB).. 

“  KModelB) . 

All  Othet  Models 
(Cont.  Eng.). . . 

All  Other  Model 
Vim  (Mod.  22,  23,  &  24) 

“  (Mod.  25) . 

1  “  (Mod.  50) . 

u  All  Other  Models 

Westcott  (Mod.  D-48) . 

“  All  Other  ModelslAi 

White  (Mod.  IS  fit ’20)  . 

“  All  Other  Models 

Wills  St.  Claire. . 

Willys  Knight . . . 

Winton.  . . . 

Witt  Will . 

Yellow  Cab.,.. ... 


Velie 


A 

Arc. 


A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

E 

E 

BB 

A 

Arc. 

A 


A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 


A 

Arc. 


A  Arc 
Arc.  Arc 
A  Arc 
Arc.  Arc 


A 

A 

A 

|Arc 

A 


A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 


Arc 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 


Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 


1022 


Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

E 

E 

BB 

A 

Arc 

A 


A  A 
Arc .  Arc 
A  Arc 
A  jArc 
Arc.  Arc 


A  Arc 
Arc.  Arc. 


A 

A 

A 

Arc. 


Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 


Arc 

A 

A 

B 

Arc 

Arc 

lArc. 


Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
A 
A 
A 
Arc 
Arc. 

Arc. {Arc 


A 

Arc 

B 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

A 

A 

Arc. 


1021 


Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 


Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 


A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 


Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc 


Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 


Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 


Arc 

Arc. 

A*rC 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 


Arc 


A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 


Arc. 


Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

B 

Arc. 

Arc, 

Arc. 


Arc 


1020 


Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc 


Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 


ArC. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 


Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 


Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 


Arc 

A 


A 

Arc. 

A 


Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc, 


Arc. 

Arc 

An 


Arc. 

A 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 


Arc 


Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 


A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 


Arc.  Arc 
A  A 
Arc  A‘ 
Arc.  A 


1010 


2 


Arc. 

A 


Arc 

A 

Arc 


Arc.  Arc. 


Arc.  Arc. 
*  A 
Arc. 


A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 


Arc.  Arc. 
Arc.  Arc. 
Arc.  Arc. 


Arc 

A 


Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 


A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 


Arc. 

Arc.  Arc  lArc, 


Arc. 

Arc, 


Arc. 

Arc, 

A 


B 

Arc 

Arc 


A 

Arc. 

Arc. 


A 

Arc, 

A 

A 

A 

A 


A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 


Arc. 

A 

A  . 
Arc. 
A 


Arc. 

Arc. 


A 

Arc. 

Arc. 


Arc. 
E 
E  . 
A 


Arc. 

Arc. 


Arc, 

Arc. 

Arc. 


£. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 


A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 


Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 


Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 


Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 


A 

A 

A  • 
Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 

A 


B 

Arc. 

Arc. 


Arc. 

A 


Arc. 

Arc. 


Arc. 

Arc. 


Arc. 

Arc. 

A 


A 

Arc. 

Arc. 


Makes  of  Engines 

(recommendations  shown  separately  Tor  convenience) 

Buda  (Mod.  OU,CTT  'rTT'  7  ' 


(Mod. 


(Mod.  B2). 
(Mod.  T). . 
(Mod.  12  X 


Falls . 

Hercules . 

Herschell-Spiirn(Mod.9C 
“  (Mod. 7, 000 iel  1,000 

Hinklcy . 

Lycoming  (C  Series) . . . 

All  Other  Model 
Midwest  (Mod.  408). . . 
(Mod.  409)... 


Rochester. 


“  All  Other  Model; 
•Weidley  (Model  R) . 


Wisconsin  (Mod.Q&QU) 


. . . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

a’ 

A 

¥ 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc, 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

,  A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Art. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

V 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

a" 

Transmission  and  Differential: 

For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “C.” 
“CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  recommended  by  complete 
Chart  available  at  all  dealers. 
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Complete  water  service 


One  Milwaukee  Air  Power 
Water  System  supplies  water 
from  all  these  sources,  just  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  to 
house,  barn,  milk-house,  pens 
and  pastures.  Gives  complete 
water  service.  Pure  water  at 
well  temperature  from  well 
and  spring  for  drinking,  cistern 
water  for  laundry,  lake  water 
for  sanitary  uses. 


There  is  no  water  storage 
tank  to  foul  or  freeze.  Equip¬ 
ment  requires  little  space,  a 
corner  of  basement,  barn  or 
garage.  Is  simple,  dependable, 
automatic. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  users 
agree  that  the  system  has  no 
equal.  Let  us  tell  you  why. 
Write  for  64-page  catalog. 


MILWAUKEE 


Water  Sqstem 

15  Keefe  Avenue 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Largest  exclusive  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Air  Power 
Pump  equipment 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 


and  Lawn 
Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it  culti¬ 
vates,  it  mows  the 
lawn.  It  supplies  power  for 
operating  light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  has  a  patented 
arched  axle  for  clearance  and  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  guid¬ 
ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti- 
vating.  A  differential  drive 
makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments .  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  instantly  interchangeable.  A  boy  will 
run  it  with  delight.  Send  for  full  particulars 


312  PARK  ST..  GILSON  MFG.  CO.  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  o£  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W«»t  30th  Street,  New  York 


FERTILIZERS 

Write  for  Booklet  describing 
Croxton  Brand  Mixtures 

RAW  MATERIALS  and  CHEMICALS 
Factory  Prices 

TANKAGE  SULPHATE  AMMONIA 

BLOOD  MURIATE  POTASH 

BONE  MEAL  SULPHATE  POTASH 

ACID  PHOSPHATE  NITRATE  SODA 

Special  prices  on  straight  Carload  Lots 

N.J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

40  RECTOR  STREET  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


WITTE 


SAW  RIC 

Any  hustler  can  make  big  money  with 
the  WITTE  Saw  Rig— Ed.  Davis  sawed 
25  cords  in  5  hours — another  user  sawed 
40  loads  of  pole  wood  in  3  hours.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  owners  make  good  money. 


Sold  on  Easy  Payments. 

5  H-P 

3  -  in  - 1 
Saw 
Rig 


Big  Cut  in  Price 


Cuts  60  to  7 0  Cords  a  Day  Easy 


A  real  all-purpose  outfit  for  farmers 
and  men  who  make  wood  sawing  a  reg¬ 
ular  business.  Whennot  sawing  you  can 
fill  silos,  grind  feed,  shell  corn,  thrash 
and  do  other  work.  Easy  to  start  at  40  below 
zero — equipped  with  the  famous  WICO  Magneto. 


Q  C  ET  Write  today  for  full  description 
I  EL  EL  and  low  prices — no  obligation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4899  Witte  Bldg.  4899  Empire  Bldg.  , 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — A  truck  owned  by  the 
Lorillard  Tobacco  Company  of  Jersey 
City,  and  loaded  with  $20,000  worth  of 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  was  held  up  at 
Thirty-sixth  Street  and  First  Avenue, 
New  York,  in  daylight,  December  29th, 
by  bandits,  who  kidnaped  the  chauffeur 
and  hisi  helper,  drove  them  in  a  touring 
car  to"  137th  Street  and  Broadway  and 
then  removed  the  tobacco.  The  empty 
truck  was  found  three  hours  later  at 
Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  Street. 
The  bandits  are  believed  to  be  members 
of  a  gang  that  has  been  operating  in  that 
vicinity  for  several  months,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  stolen  about  $100,000  worth 
of  silks  and  woolens  in  two  months. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Joseph  Mor- 
schauser  and  two  other  public  officials 
have  entered  a  protest  against  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  pardon  for  Joseph  Deprizio, 
23,  who  was  sentenced  to  nineteen  years 
in  Sing  Sing  three  years  ago  for  robbery 
and  assault.  Deprizio  pleaded  guilty  to 
an  indictment  charging  him  and  three 
others  with  robbing  Glenwood  Inn  at 
West  Newburgh,  N  Y.,  stabbing  Frank 
Garoff,  the  proprietor,  and  getting  away 
with  $20,000  worth  of  loot.  When  the 
Orange  County  authorities  were  informed 
that  the  prisoner  had  asked  Governor 
Smith  to  pardon  him,  Justice  Mor- 
schauser,  District  Attorney  J.  D.  Wilson, 
Jr.,  and  Chief  of  Police  Gilmore  Bush 
of  Tuxedo  conferred  and  decided  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  united  front  in  opposition  to  execu¬ 
tive  clemency. 

Four  persons  were  killed  and  a  fifth 
probably  fatally  injured  December  29th 
when  their  automobile  was  hit  by  a 
Southern  Railway  train  at.  a  grade  cross¬ 
ing  near  Aiken,  S.  C.  The  dead,  three 
men  and  a  woman,  were  traveling  in  an 
automobile  with  New  York  license  728- 
084,  and  are  believed  to  have  been  tourists 
bound  for  Florida. 

A  grandfather  and  eight  of  his  grand¬ 
children  were  burned  to  death  December 
31st  in  the  home  of  Claude  Emminger, 
near  Tylersburg,  in  Clarion  County,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Emminger,  who  was  asleep  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  house,  was  awakened 
by  smoke  and  succeeded  in  awakening  her 
husband  and  the  children’s  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Mentzer.  Her  husband  got  Mrs. 
Mentzer  from  the  building  and  then  made 
several  efforts  to  reach  the  second  floor, 
where  the  grandfather.  Mr.  Mentzer,  and 
Emminger’s  seven  children  and  a  nephew, 
Michael  McManigle,  14,  who  was  visiting 
them,  were  asleep.  The  flames  had  gained 
such  headway  that  Emminger  was  unable 
to  reach  them  and  all  were  burned  to 
death. 

Damage  estimated  at  close  to  $1,000,000 
was  caused  by  a  fire  at  the  Whiting 
(Ind.)  plant  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany-  of  Indiana,  'January  1st.  The 
machine  shops  and  boiler  works,  includ¬ 
ing  several  buildings  and  most  of  the 
machinery  in  them,  were  practically  de¬ 
stroyed  and  thirty  storage  tanks  con¬ 
taining  about  900,000  gallons  of  gasoline 
were  threatened. 

In  a  plot  which  Federal  penitentiary 
officials  believe  was  engineered  by  Ger¬ 
ald  Chapman,  leader  of  the  $1,000,000 
New  York  mail  robbery  gang  who  escaped 
from  the  Federal  prison  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
last  April,  Chapman’s  partner  in  the  mail 
robberies.  George  Anderson,  and  three 
other  prisoners,  tunneled  their  way  to 
freedom,  December  30th.  Anderson  and 
Chapman  were  leaders  of  one  of  the  most 
daring  gangs  of  mail  robbers  known  to  the 
postal  service.  Chapman  was  the  leader 
in  the  Leonard  Street  mail  truck  rob¬ 
bery  in  New  York  City  in  which  more 
than  $1,000,000  was  stolen.  Chapman 
and  Anderson  were  sentenced  to  twenty- 
five  years  each. 

More  than  thirty  outlaw  strikes  have 
occurred  in  the  hard  coal  mines  since  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  when  work  was  resumed  fol¬ 
lowing  the  general  suspension  of  opera¬ 
tions  pending  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
wage  contract.  The  general  committee  of 
anthracite  operators  in  a  statement.  De¬ 
cember  30th  said  these  strikes  involved 
anywhere  from  100  to  7.000  mine  workers 
and  caused  a  loss  in  tonnage  “suf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  a  good  sized  city  warm 
for  an  entire  year.’’  Reasons  for  the 
strikes,  “for  the  most  part,”  were  de¬ 
clared  to  have  been  of  a  trivial  character. 

The  Marion  County  (Ind.)  Grand  Jury, 
which  investigated  the  financial  affairs  of 
Governor  Warren  T.  McCray  and  re¬ 
turned  eight  indictments  against  him, 
charging  forgery,  embezzlement  and  lar¬ 
ceny,  December  29th,  returned  seven  ad¬ 
ditional  indictments  charging  specific  in¬ 
stances  of  these  crimes.  The  indictments 
made  no  new  accusations  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  The  eight  indictments  first  returned 
against  the  Governor  covered  396  pages, 
and  one  alone  contained  ninety-seven 
counts. .  The  new  indictments  take  from 
each  of  the  original  a  single  count  and 
make  a  separate  charge  of  it. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Petitions  for 
writs  of  mandamus  were  filed  in  the 
Fnited  States  District  Court  at  Chicago, 
December  27th,  over  the  signature  of 
Attorney-General  Daugherty  seeking  an 
order  compelling  the  Cudahy  _  Packing 
Company.  Wilson  &  Co.,  and  Swift  &  Co., 
to  give  the  Government  access  to  their 
books  and  records.  The  packing  com¬ 
panies  must  answer  to  the  petitions  on 


or  before  January  11.  The  petitions  were 
filed  by  Bayard  T.  Hainer  in  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  United  States 
Attorney  Edwin  A.  Olsen  and  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  Charles  L.  Swan¬ 
son.  The  petitions  allege  that  on  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1923,  the  three  packing  companies 
refused  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ac¬ 
cess  to  their  books.  The  petitions  further 
allege  that  under  the  packers  and  stock- 
yards  act  the  packing  companies  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  law  to  give  access  to  their  books 
whenever  it  is  demanded  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Within  a  decade  or  two,  because  of  the 
exhaustion  of  forest  resources  within  the 
United  States,  the  tanning  and  leather  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country  are  likely  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  foreign  sources  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  tanning  extracts  without  which 
they  must  fail.  This  conclusion  has  been 
reached  by  special  investigators  of  the 
Commerce  Department,  after  nearly  a 
year  of  work  in  the  inquiry  into  sources 
of  supply  of  industrial  raw  materials,  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  last  Congress,  before 
which  charges  of  foreign  monopolization 
and  price  control  of  rubber  and  other  com¬ 
modities  were  aired. 

The  1923  lumber  production  of  the 
United  States  is  placed  at  38,000,000.000 
feet — the  largest  since  1916  and  enough  to 
build  2,000,000  ordinary  dwellings — in  es¬ 
timates  prepared  for  publication  in  the 
forthcoming  issue  of  the  National  Lumber 
Bulletin.  The  total  is  3,000,000,000  feet 
more  than  was  produced  in  1922  and  is 
only  2,000,000.000  feet  under  the  1916 
total.  The  output  of  Southern  pine  is 
estimated  at  12,000,000,000  feet,  while  the 
Douglas  fir  cut  is  placed  at  9,396,944,000. 

More  meat  was  consumed  in  the  United 
States  in  1923  than  ever  before  in  the 
country’s  history,  according  to  a  survey 
by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Pack¬ 
ers.  The  increase  was  held  to  he  due  to 
lower  prices.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
production  of  meat  for  1923  would  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  1922,  the  year  of  greatest 
production  heretofore,  probably  by  one 
and  one-half  billion  pounds.  Exports  of 
meat  were  approximately  30  per  cent 
greater  than  those  of  last  year. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  December  29th  new  quarantine  regu¬ 
lations  against  the  importation  of  hay 
and.  straw  used  as  packing  materials  for 
imports,  to  protect  this  country  against 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  which  is 
causing  great  losses  in  Europe,  especially 
in  Great  Brtain.  The  bureau  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  Merchants  Association  request¬ 
ing  aid  in  having  all  importers  arrange 
with  shippers  in  Europe  to  sterilize  hay 
and  straw  used  as  packing  material.  All 
importers  are  asked  by  the  Government  to 
destroy  or  fumigate  promptly  all  packing 
material  reaching  here  without  a  consular 
certificate  that  fumigation  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  on  the  other  side.  Sterilization 
may  be  by  live  steam  or  certain  pre¬ 
scribed  chemicals.  The  Association  will 
advise  all  its  members  of  the  new  regula¬ 
tions.  Importers  in  doubt  as  to  the  pro¬ 
cedure  required  are  requested  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  the  Custom 
House. 

WASHINGTON.— Here  are  some  of 
the  changes  from  the  present  tax  law  as 
provided  in  the  Treasury  draft  of  the  new 
revenue  act  recommended  to  Congress  by 
Secretary  Mellon  : 

Earned  income  is  defined  as  wages,  sal¬ 
aries  and  professional  fees  and  gets  a 
credit  of  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the 
tax  attributed  to  the  earned  income. 

The  normal  tax  on  the  first  $4,000  of 
net  income  is  fixed  at  3  per  cent,  and  upon 
the  remainder  of  the  net  income  at  6  per 
cent. 

The  surtax  rates  begin  at  1  per  cent 
on  net  income  from  $10,000  to  $12,000. 
an  additional  1  per  cent  for  each  $2,000 
of  net  income  up  to  $36,000,  then  1  per 
cent  additional  for  the  next  $4,000  of 
net  income  up  to  $40,000  and  then  1  per 
cent  additional  for  each  $6,000  of  net 
income  up  to  a  total  of  25  per  cent  at 
$100,000  and  over. 

The  tax  on  telegrams,  telephones,  leased 
wires  and  radio  is  repealed. 

The  tax  on  admissions  to  theaters, 
movies,  etc.,  is  repealed. 

The  principle  contained  in  the  1918 
revenue  act  that  liquidating  dividends  con¬ 
stitutes  a  sale  of  the  stock  instead  of  a 
distribution  of  earnings  has  been  restored. 
This  puts  liquidating  dividends  within  the 
capital  gain  section  of  the  act  and  recog¬ 
nizes  the  real  effect  of  such  dividends. 

Government  business  up  to  December 
31st,  comprising  the  first  half  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year,  will  show  a  suigdus  con¬ 
siderably  above  $100,000,000.  This  was 
shown  by  the  Treasury’s  official  figures. 
These  figures,  up  to  the  close  of  business 
December  27th,  disclose  an  excess  of  re¬ 
ceipts  over  expenditures  of  $105,701,369. 
Larger  revenues  from  income  taxes  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  surplus.  At 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  Treasury  offi¬ 
cials  predicted,  the  surplus  will  be  more 
than  doubled. 

Army  ordnance  experts  have  developed 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  heaviest  and 
most  powerful  gun  of  its  type  in  the 
world.  The  new  weapon  is  of  the  14- 
inch,  50-calibre  type,  and  is  a  post-war 
development.  It  is  capable  of_hurling  an 
armor-piercing  projective  of  1,560  pounds 
for  a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles  and 
can  be  mounted  on  wheeled  carriages  and 
drawn  along  railroad  tracks. 
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Tell  Time  in  the  Dark 


UP  early  and  at  it!  A  Radiolite, 
that  tells  time  in  the  dark,  is  a 
convenience — and  a  necessity.  First, 
while  still  in  bed,  to  know  the  time 
without  striking  a  match  or  putting  on 
the  light.  Then  all  the  time  till  sun-up. 
With  sun-down  the  wonderful  Radio¬ 
lite  dial  goes  to  work  again.  Times  you 
at  the  chores.  Spends  the  evening  with  * 
you.  And  goes  to  bed  with  you. 


Save  Your  Tires! 

Keep  the  life  in  the 
rubber  and  the  wear 
the  tire  by  storing 
your  spares  WRAPPED. 
When  you  jack  up  the  car, 
WRAP  the  tires.  No  need  to  take 
them  off.  Tires  wrapped  right  on 
the  wheel. 

GRIZZLYBEAR 
ITIREWRAP 


is  a  tough,  durable, 
waterproof  wrapping  in 
rolls  of  convenient  width. 
Easy  to  put  on  and  makes 
a  neat,  tight  job,  that 
keeps  out  sun,  rain, 
wind,  dust.  It’s  tire 
insurance,  really.  And 
costs  so  little!  Only  25e 
per  tire  up  to  32  x  4,  large 
sizes  50c. 

ThiB  is  the  sort  of  wrap¬ 
ping  used  by  the  biggest 
and  best  tire  companies 
in  their  factories. 
Postpaid  direct  from 
maker  to  you,  in  two  con¬ 
venient  sizes:  25c  and 
60c  per  roll,  according  to 

_ _ _  Remit  with  order,  satisfaction 

guaranteed,  try  GRIZZLYBEAR  TIREWRAP  and  save  1% 
on  your  tire  bill. 

ANGIER  CORPORATION 

3  Fountain  St.,  Framingham,  Mass. 
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CostLess 

under  the 


because  all  wastes  are 
cut  outSee  your  Moline 
dealer  or  write  to  us 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline,  III. 


Harrow  and  seed  in  one  operation. '  The 

P  eoria  Harrow,  Alfalfa-Grass  Seeder  attaches 
to  all  sizes  old  or  new  harrows.  Quick 
detachable.  Sows  clover,  timothy— all 
grassseeds.  Even  distribution.  Lowdown— no 
waste.  Pays  for  itself  on  20  acres.  Cuts  work 
in  half.  Write  for  low  prices  on  this  New  Tool. 
PEORIA  DRILL  &  SEEDER  GO. 
2435  N.  Perry  Ave.  Peoria,  Ill. 


REAL  ESTATE— DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARMS 

Store  Property.  Equipped  Hatchery  and  Farm.  Busi- 
ness  opportunities.  Real  Estate  of  all  description. 

•E.  R.  HUMMER  .  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


Pump  for  Irrigation 

I  am  installing  a  Skinner  irrigation 
system  on  a  patch  of  muck  for  celery, 
and  have  everything  ready  except  pump 
and  engine.  I  have  put  in  a  2-in.  feed 
line  about  550  ft.  long,  with  connections 
for  10  sprinkling  lines,  but  will  work 
only  five  lines  first,  these  five  lines  to  be 
the  further  end  of  line.  Sprinkling  lines 
are  300  ft.  long.  Height  of  lines  is  5  ft. 
I  thought  to  use  a  centrifugal  pump  with 
21/£-in.  intake  and  2-in.  outlet.  I  intend 
to  drive  in  two  well  points  iy2-in.  size, 
and  connect  those  together,  and  have  the 
pump  work  from  those  wells.  I  am  fairly 
sure  of  a  good  water  supply  at  a  depth  of 
from  6  to  8  ft.  Would  a  centrifugal  pump 
work  in  this  way  and  give  enough  pres¬ 
sure  to  the  further  lines?  j.  c.  L. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

I  do  not  think  a  centrifugal  pump 
would  answer  for  this  purpose.  If  you 
intend  to  run  five  lines,  each  300  ft.  long, 
you  would  need  a  two-way  force  pump. 
I  would  advise  digging  a  well  at  least  8 
or  10  ft.  in  diameter  if  a  good  supply 
can  be  obtained  by  going  8  or  10  ft.  deep. 
You  will  find  this  much  more  satisfactory 
than  driving  two  l^-in.  points. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Hollow  Celery 

Why  does  celery  turn  out  piped  or  hol¬ 
low?  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  seed,  or  grow¬ 
ing  conditions?  Some  fields  have  more 
than  others.  It.  seems  to  occur  more  with 
the  Giant  Pa-scal  than  with  other  varie¬ 
ties.  f.  w. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

The  variety  is  mostly  responsible  for 
pithy  celery ;  the  Giant  Pascal  and  the 
Winter  King  I  have  discarded  for  this 
reason.  Another  cause  is  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  fertilizer  or  manure.  If  phos¬ 
phate  is  used,  a  grade  running  about 
3-19-8  (three  of  ammonia,  10  phosphoric 
acid,  and  eight  potash)  is  best,  or  well- 
rotted  manure  which  has  spent  most  of 
the  ammonia.  w.  P. 


A  Test  for  Rest — 

AFTER  the  sleepless  night,  and  you 
wonder  about  the  cause,  has  it 
ever  occurred  to  you  that  it  may  be 
caffeine,  the  drug  in  coffee,  that  keeps 
you  awake? 

Suppose  you  try  Postum  as  your 
mealtime  beverage,  lor  at  least  ten 
days — 

Put  it  to  the  test! 

At  your  first  sip  of  Postum,  you 
will  understand  why,  by  many,  it  is 
preferred  equally  for  its  delicious 
flavor  and  for  its  wholesomeness. 

Postum  is  absolutely  free  from  the 
coffee  drug,  caffeine,  or  anything  that 
can  cause  restless  nights  or  uncom¬ 
fortable  days. 

Postum 


The  Frost-Proof  Garden 

A  correspondent  (page  1468)  notes  a 
half-dozen  garden  flowers  which  bloom  on 
bravely  after  that  first  biting  frost  which 
is  so  often  followed  by  several  weeks  of 
mild  weather  and  she  asks  for  additions 
to  the  list.  Her  communication  led  me 
to  scan  my  own  and  the  neighbors’  gar¬ 
dens  with  a  particularly  interested  eye. 
The  present  season  has,  of  course,  been 
particularly  favorable  to  the  late  bloom¬ 
ers,  but  I  should  put  pansies  and  the  little 
old-fashioned  johnny-jump-ups  among  the 
sturdy  few,  and  also  the  fragrant  ten- 
weeks  stock,  which  was  gathered  here 
(Southern  Connecticut)  in  full  bloom  on 
December  15.  The  blue  cornflower  or 
bachelor’s  button  is  another  annual  which 
I  noticed  holding  up  its  head  along  with 
the  chrysanthemums.  r.  f.  d. 


for  Health 


“There’s  a  Reason 

Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in 
two  forms:  Instant  Postum 
[in  tins]  prepared  instantly  in 
the  cup  by  the  addition  of 
boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal 
[in  packages]  for  those  who 
prefer  the  flavor  brought  out 
by  boiling  fully  20  minutes. 

The  cost  of  either  form  is 
about  one-half  cent  a  cup. 

Sold  by  grocers  everywhere! 


Steam  Boiler  Tank;  Nail  Keg  Cement 
Forms 

I  have  seen  several  things  here  that 
your  farm  people  may  use  to  advantage 
up  North.  One  is  to  use  an  old,  dis¬ 
carded  steam  boiler  for  a  water  tank,  as 
the  shell  is  almost  always  pretty  good. 
Take  the  old  flues  out  of  the  boiler,  make 
a  concrete  foundation  and  place  the  boiler 
on  end  and  pour  concrete  inside  and  out 
of  the  shell  to  the  depth  of  about  8  in.  to 
form  a  bottom.  This  placed  at  the  eaves 
of  the  barn  with  faucet  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  tank,  one  has  a  very  fine  water 
system. 

Old  nail  kegs  make  a  fine  holder  for 
concrete  in  erecting  buildings  on  piers. 
Simply  level  the  tops  of  the  nail  kegs, 
placing  them  in  the  ground  a  little  way, 
and  then  fill  them  with  concrete,  and 
you  have  a  very  fine  pier,  and  cheaply 
made.  I  saw  a  very  large  warehouse 
constructed  on  these  nail  keg  piers. 

Georgia.  H.  L.  greene. 


The  Bookshelf 

Standardized  Plant  Names.  —  A 
Catalogue  of  Approved  Scientific  and 
Common  Names  in  American  Com¬ 
merce. 

This  book  was  prepared  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmstead,  Frederick  V.  Coville  and 
Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  the  sub-committee  of 
the  American  Joint  Committee  on  Horti¬ 
cultural  Nomenclature.  This  is  a  refer¬ 
ence  book  of  546  pages,  which  simplifies 
our  present  indefinite  lack  of  system  by 
giving  authoritative  names,  both  common 
and  scientific,  for  the  plants  of  all  classes 
now  in  American  commerce.  The  need 
of  such  a  standardized  list  has  been  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  confusion  of  popular  or 
trade  names,  and  the  fact  that  botanists 
themselves  were  not  always  in  accord. 
Every  florist,  nurseryman  or  gardener 
needs  this  book,  and  will  derive  profit 
from  it.  The  book  is  published  by  the 
Joint  Committee,  of  which  Harlan  P. 
Kelsey  is  secretary,  at  Salem,  Mass.; 
price,  $5. 
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Our  price  lists 
don’t  show  the 
highest  prices, 
but  our  checks 
sent  in  exchange 
f o r  furs  have  more 
than  satisfied 
hundreds  in  the 
last  thirteen 
years.  Get  up  a 
sample  shipment, 
send  it  in  to  ns,  the  check  you’ll  receive 
will  make  you  another  one  of  our  depend¬ 
able  regulars.  It  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  check  and  your  furs  will  be 
shipped  back  to  you,  charges  paid  both 
ways.  A  square  deal  is  yours  for  the 
trying  —  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 
In  the  meantime 

FREE  for  the  asking — our  price  lists, 
shipping  tags,  instructions  and  a  list  of 
our  satisfied  trapper  friends.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  do. 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.  Inc. 
159  West  25th  St.  New  York 
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HAY  MESSES 
THE  BEST 


FULL  UME  OF  BOX  AND  POWER  PRESSES 

WRIT!  TOR  DUCRIPTTVE  CATALOGUE  AND  TOCO 


J.  A.  SPENCER  fW.  and  MACH  .WORKS 

not  me 

DWIGHT  ILLINOIS. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ALL  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

ARE  WORTH  and  prompt  returns — 
ship  to 

WILLIAMS  BROS.  &  CO.,  Atglen,  Penna. 

Reference -ATGLEN  NATIONAL  BANK 
Write  for  Prices 


,  d£Sjfi&  Over  800,000  farmer  customers 
£?  ^  W* '  BavemoneybuyingtheirFence, 

\  Gates,  Steel  Posts.  Roofing  and 

V  Paints  from  this  Bargain  Book. 

A  \  My  low  prices  and  high  quality  , 

can’t  be  beat,  and  besides 

^  I  Still  Pay  the  Freight  j 

I  My  Direct-from- Factory  Plan  of  Dealing  \ 

I  eaves  all  unnecessary  cost9— means  a  clear  '  _ _ 

I  saving  to  you  of  1-3  or  more.  Get  Free  Book— see 
■  for  yourself  before  you  buy. 

|THE  Bnowr^rVNCEa^wmECO^^Dapt^oeCleveljnd.  Ohio, 


Life  insurance  for  wire  fence 

like  that  for  humans  requires  an  examination 
of  the  body.  Red  cheeks  or  fine  clothes  can’t 
save  life,  nar  aan  galvanizing  save  short-lived 
wire.  Circulars  tell  about  the  two  kinds  of 
wire.  Write  today. 

I  BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  38Eas!  Maumee  St,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 
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McQUAY- NORRIS 


McQUAY- NORRIS 
\eak-\roo* 
pfefON  RINGS 


The  original  oil  reser¬ 
voir  ring  for  oil-pump¬ 
ers.  Collects  excess 
oil  on  each  down 
stroke  and  empties  on 
each  up  stroke,  which 
ordinary  grooved 
ringa  cannot  do  use 
one  on  each  piston 


Think  of  this! 

A  complete  \  rw-\ioop - Sapcrout 
Ring  equipment  for  such  cars  as 

FORD  S  , j 

CHEVROLETS  n(lty 
MAXWELLS  u  U - 


The  original  compression 
ring  for  replacement  Its 
great  flexibility  and  equal 
tension  mean  better  per¬ 
formance  in  worn  cylinders. 


Now  you  can  afford  to  use  the 
very  best  piston  rings  made. 
The  new  prices  place  these 
nationally  famous  rings  within 
reach  of  everyone. 

A  combination  of  Leak -Proof 
and  Superoyl  Piston 
Rings  in  your  auto¬ 
mobile,  truck,  trac¬ 
tor  or  stationary 
engine  will  more 


than  repay  their  cost  in  the  gas 
and  oil  they  will  save  and  the 
added  power  you  will  get. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  over-sizes 
for  every  make  and  model  of 
engine.  Dealers  everywhere 
either  have  McQuay- 
Norris  Piston  Rings 
in  stock  or  can  get 
them  immediately 
for  you. 


Poor  replacement 
parts  can  ruin  a 
Hood  mechanical 
job. 


HeQUAY-NORRI 


PISTON  RiNGS-PISTONS-PINS -BEARINGS 


McQuay-NorriS  Mfg.  Co.,  General  Offices ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St-  Louis.  Indiananolis.  Connersville.  Ind.  Toronto.  Canada 


CHAPTER  VII 

PRINCIPLES  OF 
COOPERATION 

Do  you  know  the  three 
cardinal  principles  that  mark 
a  Cooperative  Organization  ? 

They  are  defined  in  the  new 
book,  “Organized  Cooperation” 
with  several  other  rules  essential 
to  full  and  permanent  success. 

This  Chapter  should  be  read 
and  reread  by  every  member  of 
all  Farm  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tions.  If  these  principles  are 
faithfully  applied  to  farm  coopera¬ 
tion  they  will  not  only  avert  many 
disappointments  and  losses,  but 
insure  permanent  success. 

The  book  is  sent  postpaid  for 

one  dollar. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  1.00 

Poultry,  by  A.  W.  Richardson  ....  1.50 
Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  II.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  .  4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  . 1.00 

Hope  Farm  Notes,  by  II.  W.  Coll- 

ingwood  .  1.50 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collin  gwood  . 1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Experiment  stations  throughout  the  apple  districts  report  that 
the  early  spring  application  of  nitrogen  is  necessary  for  the 
best  growth  and  most  abundant  fruiting.  They  are,  therefore, 
recommending  Nitrate  of  Soda  used  in  quantities  of  from 
2  to  10  pounds  per  tree  in  the  spring  before  blossom  time* 

My  Free  Bui  kin  Service  gives  practical  information  on  the 
use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  apples  and  all  other  crops.  If  you 
desire  these  T  llletins  write  me  your  name  and  address,  and 
to  identify  this  advertisement  add  the  number  2027. 

Dr.  Wm.  S.  Myers,  Director,  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Ohio  Experiment  Station 
Increases  Apple  Yield 
24  Barrels  an  Acre  with 
2lA  lbs.  Nitrate  per  Tree 


The  Ohio  Station  found  that  where  2J^  pounds  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda,  5  pounds  of  Acid  Phosphate  and  2^  pounds  of 
Muriate  of  Potash  per  tree  were  used  the  simple  addition  of 
an  extra  2] 4  pounds  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  tree  increased 
the  yield  of  apples  24  barrels  per  acre. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Acid  That  Will  Eat  Brass 

I  have  a  cleaner  fastened  in  a  small 
caliber  rifle.  Is  there  an  acid  that  will 
eat  brass,  but  will  have  no  effect  on  other 
metals?  h.  t.  s. 

Accord,  N.  Y. 

There  is  none.  Brass  is  merely  copper 
and  zinc,  and  any  acid  which  would  act 
on  it  with  any  speed  would  also  act  on 
the  rifle. 


Cider  Cooked  in  Syrup  Boiler 

I  boiled  some  cider  to  the  consistency 
of  maple  syrup  in  my  maple  syrup  boiler. 
It  has  an  acidy  taste  and  puckers  the 
mouth,  and  the  pan  has  a  leaden  appear¬ 
ance.  A.  J.  Y. 

New  York. 

The  malic  acid  of  the  cider  has  taken 
off  more  or  less  of  the  zinc  from  the  gal¬ 
vanized  pan,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  dump  the  cider  and  get  a  new 
pan.  Maple  sap  lias  no  free  acid,  and 
may  well  be  boiled  in  galvanized  iron,  but 
it  will  discolor  in  the  pan  from  which  you 
have  taken  the  zinc. 


Driftwood  Crystals 

What  are  the  “driftwood  crystals”  iised 
to  produce  colored  flames  in  an  open  tire? 
Could  they  be  compounded  at  small  ex¬ 
pense?  R.  B.  K. 

Merrill,  Wis. 

The  writer  has  seen  them  advertised, 
but  has  never  seen  the  crystals.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  hard  to  tell  some  of  the 
ingredients,  as  they  are  no  doubt  the 
same  which  have  been  used  for  a  long 
time  for  “colored  fire,”,  namely,  barium 
nitrate  for  green,  strontium  nitrate  for 
red,  common  salt  for  yellow,  and  bits  of 
sulphur  for  blue.  Potash  salts  will  give 
another  shade  of  red,  copper  nitrate  an¬ 
other  shade  of  green,  and  there  are  other, 
less  prominent,  possibilities.  But  in  all 
cases  like  this,  unless  you  are  going  into 
it  for  a  business,  it  will  cost  you  more  to 
get  the  chemicals  in  small  lots  and  mix 
them,  than  it  will  to  get  them  ready 
mixed  and  let  the  other  fellow  make  a 
few  cents  for  his  trouble. 


Vinegar  from  Brown  Sugar 

How  can  I  make  vinegar  from  brown 
sugar?  MRS.  J.  c. 

Washington,  N.  J. 

Take  about  10  to  12  oz.  of  the  sugar, 
or,  better,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  good  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  dilute  to  a  gallon,  bring  to  a 
sharp  boil  and  cool.  Add,  when  about 
blood  heat,  a  cake  of  yeast,  let  it  ferment, 
add  some  “mother  of  vinegar”  or  a  pint 
of  good  cider  vinegar,  and  you  will  soon 
have  a  fair  vinegar,  which  will  tend  to 
improve  with  age.  So  much  depends  on 
just  how  the  two  fermentations  are  han¬ 
dled  that  you  may  have  to  vary  propor¬ 
tions  a  little.  Better  try  a  small  lot  first. 


Vinegar  Filled  With  “Mother” 

When  about  to  use  a  barrel  of  vinegar 
I  found  it  so  thick  with  “mother”  that  I 
could  not  draw  it  from  the  barrel.  What 
could  I  add  to  make  it  so  I  can  use  it? 

New’  York.  F.  T.  s. 

We  doubt  if  you  can  add  anything ;  the 
fluid  was  so  low  in  alcohol  that  the 
“mother”  had  too  good  a  chance.  Get 
it  out  the  best  way  you  can,  strain  out 
the  “mother”  and  add  enough  pure  acetic 
acid  to  make  it  into  a  very  sharp  vinegar, 
and  the  plant  w’hich  has  caused  all  your 
trouble  will  probably  not  grow  again. 


Comparative  Heat  Production  of  Coal  and 
Wood 

How  do  a  ton  of  wood  and  a  ton  of 
coal  compare  in  producing  heat? 

Moorestown,  N.  J.  L.  n.  n. 

We  would  gladly  tell  you  if  we  knew, 
but — what  coal  and  what  wood?  Just  on 
the  chance  that  you  mean  good  quality 
anthracite  and  well-dried  hard  wood,  we 
will  say  that  the  latter  is  usually  consid¬ 
ered  to"  have  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
heat  value  of  the  coal,  but  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  way  it  can  be  burned  often 
makes  it  hard  to  get  more  than  about  half 
the  value.  The  reason  the  wood  has  less 
beat  value  is  because  of  the  combined 
oxygen,  which  has  no  heat  value.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  increased  ash  in  the 
coal  pulls  down  its  heat  value,  and  water 
in  the  wood  decreases  its  value  by  weight 
very  sharply.  Both  coal  and  wood  vary 
so  greatly  that  there  is  no  general  rule ; 
the  availability  of  the  heat  is  often  the 
deciding  factor  in  judging. 
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Kerosene  or  Gasoline  for  Tractor 

I  desire  a  little  advice  about  the  use 
of  kerosene  in  my  Fordson  tractor.  For 
two  years  I  have  used  gasoline,  but  I 
have  heard  that  kerosene  is  not  only 
cheaper  but  better  for  the  tractor.  If  I 
use  kerosene,  will  I  need  to  use  more  oil 
than  I  would  if  I  used  gas,  and,  if  so, 
would  it  take  enough  more  oil  to  eat  up 
what  I  would  save  by  using  kerosene  in¬ 
stead  of  gas?  Also,  will  my  engine  be 
dirtier  at  the  end  of  the  season  ;  i.  e., 
will  there  be  more  carbon  with  the  use 
of  kerosene  than  with  the  use  of  gas? 

New  York.  M.  J.  k. 

The  Fordson  tractor  is  designed  to  op¬ 
erate  on  kerosene  and  does  so  very  suc¬ 
cessfully.  However,  kerosene  is  more 
difficult  to  atomize  than  is  gasoline,  and 
is  less  convenient  to  use,  and  for  this 
reason  many  operators  prefer  the  gaso¬ 
line.  During  the  hot  months,  and  when 
using  the  tractor  for  steady  work,  with 
little  starting  and  stopping  of  the  motor 
necessary,  kerosene  can  be  used  to  best 
advantage.  Its  use  results  in  a  different 
form  of  carbon,  softer  than  that  produced 
by  gasoline,  and  when  used  efficiently 
produces  somewhat  more  power.  The 
engine  may  run  hotter,  lubrication  is 
more  difficult,  oil  has  to  be  changed  more 
frequently,  and  because  of  dilution  of  oil 
by  kerosene  there  is  probably  more  wear 
on  the  engine. 

In  cooler  weather,  or  for  intermittent 
work,  the  use  of  gasoline  is  advised. 
While  higher  in  cost,  the  greater  conve¬ 
nience,  coupled  with  lowered  oil  consump¬ 
tion  and  lessened  wear  on  the  engine,  due 
to  more  completely  burned  fuel,  make  it 
the  choice  of  most  operators  for  this  class 
of  work.  B.  h.  s. 


Cleaning  an  Iron  Pipe 

I  notice  your  answer  to  J.  E.  M.,  page 
1461,  and  the  method  seems  so  laborious 
that  I  thought  he  might  be  glad  to  hear 
of  my  way,  since  I  have  the  same  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  can  clean  my  wafer  pipe  very 
effectively  in  an  hour  or  two.  My  pipe 
from  the  spring  to  the  house  gets  so  full 
of  rust  that  scarcely  any  water  can  pass 
through  and  it  has  to  be  cleaned  once  or 
twice  a  year.  I  use  a  force  pump  with  a 
board  attached  in  such  a  manner  that  I 
can  place  the  pump  in  a  barrel  of  water, 
the  board  resting  on  top  of  barrel.  I 
bale  the  water  from  spring,  remove  the 
screen  from  end  of  pipe  in  spring,  and 
connect  this  pipe  and  pump  with  a  pipe 
which  I  have  adjusted  with  elbows,  etc. 
I  suppose  a  hose  could  be  used  if  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  pressure.  I  also  at¬ 
tach  a  hose  to  the  faucet  in  the  house  so 
as  to  carry  the  rusty  water  off  outdoors. 
Then  I  pump  the  water  from  the  barrel 
through  the  pipe.  This  cleans  the  pipe 
very  thoroughly,  and  the  cost  of  a  pump 
is  money  well  invested.  Sometimes  I 
have  the  faucet  closed  while  I  pump  wa¬ 
ter  into  the  pipe  a  few  times.  I  think 
this  helps  to  loosen  the  rust. 

HENBY  CHILDS. 

'St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Filter  in  Cistern 

We  would  like  to  know  whether  water 
in  our  cistern  is  filtered  right  for  drink¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  cistern  is  9  ft.  high 
and  8  ft.  wide,  with  a  brick  partition 
which  is  cemented  on  the  filtered  side  and 
brick  on  the  unfiltered  side.  The  unfil¬ 
tered  side  has  a  filter  at  the  bottom  1  ft. 
high  and  1  ft.  wide,  filled  with  gravel  and 
charcoal.  There  are  three  bricks  out  in 
the  filter  to  let  the  water  into  the  filtered 
eide,  and  the  holes  have  a  sponge  in  them 
to  keep  the  gravel  and  charcoal  from 
coming  through.  Ought  this  filter  to  be 
deeper,  or  ought  it  to  be  on  top? 

Brunswick,  O.  W.  C.  T. 

If  other  source  of  suitable  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  is  available  I  would  advise  against  the 
use  of  a  cistern.  It  very  easily  becomes 
polluted  and  may  be  the  cause  of  sickness 
in  the  family. 

A  properly  constructed  filter  should 
take  the  water  in  at  the  top,  the  flow  be¬ 
ing  downward  through  it,  and  it  should 
be  so  proportioned  that  the  water  has 
opportunity  to  pass  slowly  through  it  in 
much  the  same  way  it  would  pass  through 
the  soil,  instead  of  simply  straining 
through  it.  The  filter  also  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  water  is  filtered  before 
being  stored  in  the  cistern;  otherwise 
disease  germs  have  an  opportunity  to 
breed  in  unfiltered  water.  Unless  given 
close  attention  and  cleaned  frequently, 
the  very  filter  itself  may  become  a  breed¬ 
ing  place  for  disease  germs. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  941,  obtainab’e 
from  your  Congressman  at  Washington, 
or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  gives  instructions  on  building  a 
number  of  types  of  filters,  and  should  be 
of  interest  to  you. 


“Thebe’s  a  man  outside  sir,  that  wants 
to  see  you  about  a  bill  you  owe  him.  He 
wouldn’t  give  his  name.”  “What  does 
he  look  like?”  “Well,  he  looks  like  you’d 
better  pay  it.” — Life. 


im 


Jor  Economical  Transportation 


The  Economical 
Quality  Car 


When  low  priced  cars  came  on 
the  market,  PRICE  was  the 
magnet  that  drew  buyers  be¬ 
cause  low  price  made  automo¬ 
biles  possible  for  millions  hith¬ 
erto  debarred  from  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  motor  transportation. 

Time  and  experience  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  fact  that  purchase 
price  —  although  an  important 
factor — must  always  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  oper¬ 
ating  and  maintenance  costs. 

Chevrolet  prices  are  not  the 
lowest  on  the  market,  yet 
Chevrolet  economical  trans¬ 
portation  averages  lowest  in 
cost.  This  average  cost  con¬ 
siders  the  purchase  price,  in¬ 
terest  on  investment,  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  all  operating  and 
maintenance  costs. 

A  detailed  comparison  with 
any  other  car  in  the  low  priced 
field  will  convince  you  that 


Chevrolet  is  the  best  buy  be¬ 
cause  of  its  superior  quality 
and  because  the  purchase  price 
includes  full  equipment. 

More  than  a  million  Chevroleta 
are  now  in  use.  Twelve  huge 
plants  are  now  building  them 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  per  working  day.  Nearly 
one-half  million  Chevrolets 
were  bought  in  1923  —  far 
exceeding  in  number  the  sales 
of  any  other  quality  car. 

Thus,  our  statements  have 
the  strongest  possible  backing, 
namely,  the  faith  and  patron¬ 
age  of  the  American  people  who 
know  automobiles  and  know 
practical  values  better  than  any 
other  people  on  earth. 

Let  any  one  of  our  seven 
thousand  dealers  show  you 
our  seven  types  of  cars  and  ex¬ 
plain  how  easy  it  is  to  get  one 
and  enjoy  its  use. 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 


SUPERIOR  Roadster  .  .  .  $490 
SUPERIOR  Touring  ...  495 
SUPERIOR  Utility  Coupe  .  640 
SUPERIOR  Sedan  ....  795 


SUPERIOR  Commercial 

Chassis  ......  $395 

SUPERIOR  Light  Delivery  495 
Utility  Express  Truck  Chassis  550 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  Qencral  Motors  Corporation 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Horticultural  Notes 


Adjusted  Compensation 

The  word  bonus,  as  applied  to  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  compensation  of  the  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  World  War,  is,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  an  insult  to  every  man  who  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  during  that 
war.  The  enemies  of  this  measure  per¬ 
sist  in  calling  it  a  bonus,  a  gratuity.  The 
attitude  of  the  former  soldier  is  not  that 
of  the  beggar,  with  hands  outstretched 
meekly  supplicating  alms,  but  that  of  a 
self-respecting  man  who  demands  just 
payment  for  services  faithfully  performed. 
President  Coolidge,  referring  to  the  sol¬ 
diers,  states  in  his  message  with  which  he 
transmitted  the  budget,  that  “the  tit  and 
able-bodied  are  offered  the  opportunity 
open  to  every  other  citizen.”  This  is  true 
now,  and  I  suppose  we  should  be  thankful 
to  a  grateful  nation  for  not  discriminat¬ 
ing  against  us  now.  However,  during 
our  period  of  service  we  were  denied  that 
opportunity.  We  were  denied  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  sell  our  labor  in  the  open 
markets  of  the  country,  at  a  time  when 
common  labor  demanded  and  received 
higher  wages  than  at  any  previous  period 
in  its  history.  We  could  not  say  to  the 
boss.  “We  are  getting  through ;  we  can 
get  $10  a  day,  making  munitions.”  Oh, 
no !  We  worked  for  our  boss  as  long  as 
he  had  work  for  us  to  do ;  work  of  a  more 
arduous  and  dangerous  nature  than  that 
of  the  $10-day  jobs,  and  got— how  much  ? 
Most  of  us  got  about  $1  a  day. 

Now,  when  we  ask  that  this  injustice 
be  righted,  are  we  asking  for  a  bonus,  a 
gift?  Where  is  the  sense  of  justice  of  the 
American  people?  I.  in  common  with 
most  other  veterans,  feel  bitterly  towards 
those  who  have  so  little  appreciation  of 
our  services  that  they  oppose  this  prop¬ 
osition  which  attempts  to  give  us  some 
measure  of  justice. 

Twice  recently,  over  the  radio,  we  have 
heard  anti-compensation  speeches,  and  in 
both  the  speakers  were  either  misinformed 
or  they  deliberately  distorted  the  facts. 
One  claimed  that  this  compensation  meas¬ 
ure  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
demands  which  the  veterans  would  make 
on  the  Treasury.  He  was  either  ignorant 
of  or  purposely  concealed  the  fact  that 
the  American  Legion  is  on  record  as  be¬ 
ing  anti-pension,  and  that  adjusted  com¬ 
pensation  is  intended  to  square  up  all 
financial  claims  which  the  able-bodied 
veteran  has  against  the  government. 

We  claim  that  whether  we  need  it  or 
not,  that  whether  we  are  able-bodied  or 
not,  that  whether  our  army  service  was 
difficult  and  dangerous,  or  easy  and  safe, 
we  are  all  entitled  to  this  slight  addition¬ 
al  compensation.  carl  c.  Johnson. 

Pomfret,  Vt. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Johnson  informs  us  that 
he  was  38  years  old  when  war  was  de¬ 
clared  and  might  easily  have  obtained  ex¬ 
emption,  but  he  volunteered  for  service. 


Penalty  for  Destroying  Mail-Boxes 
and  Signs 

What  is  the  penalty  for  tearing  down 
mail  boxes  '  and  large  signs  which  are 
placed  on  private  p^perty,  but  near  pub¬ 
lic  road?  Say  a  large  one  10  ft.  long  by 
4  ft.  wide,  with  name  of  farm,  owners’ 
names  and  any  special  product  for  sale 
by  such  farm  and  proprietors.  There 
seems  to  be  a  class  of  young  hoodlums 
who  take  delight  in  carrying  away  from 
owners’  premises  both  signs  and  mail 
boxes.  F.  M.  p. 

New  York. 

The  Federal  law  provides  that  who¬ 
ever  shall  willfully  or  maliciously  in¬ 
jure,  tear  down,  or  destroy  any  mail¬ 
box  or  receptacle  intended  or  used  for 
the  receipt  of  mail  on  any  mail  route 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  three  years.  One  who  will¬ 
fully  tears  down  or  injures  personal 
property  of  another  is  subject  to  arrest 
on  a  charge  of  malicious  injury  to  per¬ 
sonal  property. 

You  do  not  state  the  age  of  the  “young 
hoodlums.”  If  they  are  under  the  age 
of  16  the  proper  place  of  punishment  is 
in  the  children’s  court.  N  T. 


Conveyance  of  Pupils 

I  live  in  a  backward  school  district 
where  it  has  been  hard  to  get  good  teach¬ 
ers  and  also  the  burden  of  taxation  has 
been  very  heavy,  so  in  May,  1922.  we 
voted  to  contract  with  the  village  school, 
which  was  done  very  satisfactory  with 
good  results.  We  hired  transportation 
for  the  pupils.  A  son  of  the  man  at  the 
further  end  of  the  district  took  them  ;  he 
was  a  boy  16  years^  of  age,  trusty  and 
reliable  and  everything  went -fine.  This) 
year  we  renewed  our  contract  with  vil¬ 
lage  school,  and  also  gave  the  transporta¬ 
tion  to  same  man,  with  the  under-stand¬ 
ing  that  the  son,  who  is  now  past  17, 
was  to  drive  the  rig.  One  man  in  the 
district  has  become  dissatisfied  and 
makes  demands  that  we  hire  a  man,  and 
also  says  the  law  requires  it.  Can  he 
make  us  put  a  man  on  the  rig  as  driver? 
This  man  also  lives  a  short  distance  off 
of  the  main  road,  and  has  an  adopted 
child.  He  says  we  will  have  to  open 
our  school-house  for  her  to  wait  in.  The 
rig  passes  by  the  road  the  child  lives  on. 
This  child  could  go  to  a  neighbor’s  house, 


but  this  her  father  will  not  allow.  Some 
years  ago  this  district  contracted  and  a 
much  smaller  and  younger  boy  drove  all 
the  10  or  12  years  they  contracted.  This 
man  says  the  district  superintendent  says 
we  will  have  to  have  a  man,  but  our 
district  superintendent  also  told  us  five 
or  six  years  ago  we  would  have  to  put 
in  the  chemical  toilets.  Our  district 
did  it  at  great  expense,  and  adjoining 
districts  did  not,  so  it  is  hard  to  tell. 
Will  law  make  us  put  a  man  on  rig,  and 
also  open  and  heat  schoolhouse?  All 
other  children  live  on  direct  route ;  would 
we  have  to  provide  a  way  'for  child  over 
16  to  get  to  school?  F.  P.  H. 

New  York. 

Assuming  that  the  young  man  you 
speak  of  uses  a  horse  or  horses,  and  does 
not  drive  an  automobile,  if  he  is  capable 


of  driving  and  reliable,  the  man  taking 
the  contract  to  take  the  children  to  school 
may  permit  him  to  drive  the  conveyance. 
You  would  have  to  provide  for  a  child 
over  16  if  he  desired  to  go.  Having  voted 
to  close  the  school  we  do  not  believe  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  keep  a  fire. 

N.  T. 


Cash  or  Share  Rental 

In  regard  to  cash  rent  for  farms,  as 
mentioned  on  page  1450,  would  suggest 
that  for  Central  Orleans  County  your 
rate  is  high.  I  have  had  seven  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  cash  rented  land,  and  know 


Kohl-rabi  for  Wintf.r  Use. — Kohl¬ 
rabi  stored  in  boxes  of  sand  in  the  cellar 
has  kept  just  as  well  as  turnips  or  any 
other  root  crops.  The  fact  that  kohl¬ 
rabi  is  available  for  Winter  use  does 
not  seem  to  be  realized  by  most  garden 
makers  in  this  country,  although  it  is  a 
common  practice  in  England  to  store  this 
vegetable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  com¬ 
paratively  few  amateurs  seem  to  know 
kohl-rabi  at  all.  Yet  it  is  a  first-rate 
vegetable.  The  fact  that  the  edible  part 


that  a  large  percentage  of  rented  farms 
here  do  not  pay  interest  and  taxes  to  the 
owners.  In  cash  renting,  would  #  take 
the  gross  sales  and  consider  one-third  a 
suitable  share  for  the  land,  a  third  for 
the  tenant,  and  the  remainder  will  go  for 
feed  bills,  fertilizer,  thrashing,  extra  la¬ 
bor,  if  any  can  be  hired,  seed,  etc.  The 
income  for  the  past  few  years  is  usually 
a  fair  guide  to  the  next,  as  it  is  largely 
a  gamble,  anyway,  and  a  good  year  for 
the  tenant  is  apt  to  mean  a  rent  increase. 
For  this,  or  some  better  reasons,  most 
farms  here  are  share  rented,  and  that  fact 
in  itself  is  somewhat  of  an  argument  for 
the  latter  system.  Fernando  fancher. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“Is  your  son-in-law  industrious?”  asked 
an  acquaintance.  “Well,  sorter,”  repBed 
old  man  Sockery  of  Clapboard  Springs. 
“He’ll  do  ’most  anything  but  work.”  — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


Concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Concord 
Grape 

Referring  to  an  article,  “The  Story  of 
the  Concord  Grape,”  by  H.  B.  T.,  I  wish 
to  correct  some  errors.  It  is  in  the  main 
true,  but  leaves  some  wrong  impressions 
to  the  reader,  which  I  do  not  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  II.  B.  T.  intended.  He  prob¬ 
ably  was  misinformed. 

The  daughter  of  Ephraim  Bull  lives  in 
this  city.  I  called  upon  her  and  showed 
her  the  article.  Here  are  some  correc¬ 
tions  and  some  facts.  The  Concord  grape 
was  a  seedling  fox  grape  chosen  with 
care.  The  grape  that  became  the  Con¬ 
cord  grape  was  the  third  generation  of 
that  fox  grape,  which  meant  approxi¬ 
mately  15  years  of  scientific  cultivation. 
There  were  no  Catawbas  in  the  garden 


at  that  time  nor  was  it  hybridized.  It  is 
a  true  grape. 

During  the  pest  which  threatened  the 
destruction  of  the  vineyards  of  France, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  sent  an  agent  to 
this  country  to  investigate  conditions 
here.  Mr.  Bull  and  Mr.  Longworth  were 
then  the  largest  growers  of  grapes  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Longworth  specializing  in 
Catawbas.  Upon  his  return,  Mr.  Bull 
presented  some  cuttings  of  the  Concord  to 
the  agent  to  be  delivered  to  the  Emperor. 

Medford,  Mass.  w.  h.  c. 

We  quote  from  a  letter  dated  Concord, 
Mass.,  January,  1854,  written  by  E.  W. 


is  produced  on  top  of  the  ground  has  a 
distinct  advantage,  because  it  is  kept 
free  from  the  ravages  of  the  wireworms 
and  slugs.  Some  amateurs  have  con¬ 
demned  kohl-rabi  as  being  tasteless  and 
stringy,  but  investigation  shows  that  in 
most  instances  they  have  allowed  the 
bulbs  to  become  too  large.  Kohl-rabi  is 
one  of  the  vegetables  to  be  placed  on  the 
list  of  garden  crops  for  next  Summer. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Bull  to  C.  M.  Ilovey,  editor  of  the  Mag¬ 
azine  of  Horticulture:  “The  Concord 
grape  is  a  seedling,  in  the  second  genera¬ 
tion,  of  our  native  grape  .  .  .  being 

at  that  time  the  only  seedling  I  had 
raised  which  showed  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  wild  type.  .  .  .  The 

seedling  from  which  the  Concord  was 
raised  grew  near  to  a  Cataicba,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  was  impregnated  bg  it.  it 
having  the  flavor  of  that  variety.”  The 
italics  are  our  own,  but  the  words  are 
those  of  the  originator  himself,  recorded 
on  page  66  of  the  February,  1854,  issue 
of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

Any  New  Englander  familiar  with  the 
fox  grape  should  know  that  there  are  two 
type  of  vines,  male  and  female ;  the  for¬ 
mer  producing  pollen  and  no  fruit,  and 
the  latter  producing  fruit  but  no  pollen. 


In  other  words,  the  female  vines,  since 
they  produce  no  pollen  themselves,  must 
be  pollinated  by  pollen  from  other  vines. 
Cross-pollination  is  accomplished  oy 
natural  agencies  fully  as  efficiently  as  by 
man.  If,  as  W.  H.  C.  says,  the  Concord 
grape  is  the  third  generation  of  seedling 
fox  grape  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
originator  himself  only  credits  it  with 
two  generations),  then  so  much  the  better 
the  chances  of  it  being  hybridized. 

But  we  will  go  a  step  further  and  say 
it  is  our  belief  that  the  Concord  was 
originated  from  other  than  pure  fox  grape 
parentage.  Whether  one  of  the  parents 
was  the  Catawba  or  what  not,  we  will 
not  venture  a  guess,  but  we  do  know 
that  some  of  the  characters  exhibited  by 
the  Concord  indicate  other  than  pure  fox 
grape  ancestry.  For  example,  there  are 
no  perfect  flowers  among  wild  fox  grapes. 
Then  where  did  the  Concord  get  its  up¬ 
right  stamens?  The  berries  of  the  fox 
grape  are  usually  oblate,  never  oval. 
Then  where  did  the  Concord  gets  ffs 
round  berries,  and  where  do  seedlings 
from  self-pollinated  Concord  vines  occa¬ 
sionally  derive  their  oval  berries? 

II.  B.  TUKEY. 


Transplanting  Old  Grapevines 

Can  I  transplant  old  grapevines?  I 
have  some  here  on  a  large  arbor  that  I 
want  to  move  and  cut  back,  so  I  can  run 
them  to  a  single  stake,  as  I  understand 
this  is  the  best  way  to  have  them. 

Milford,  N.  J.  k.  a.  s. 

Under  favorable  conditions  grapevines 
may  be  successfully  transplanted  when 
several  years  old,  five  to  seven  years. 
However,  it  is  not  advisable  usually  to 
transplant  vines  over  three  years  of  age. 
If  one  wishes  vines  similar  to  those  now 
growing  it  is  best  to  layer  some  one- 
year  growth  of  the  parent  vine,  or  else 
take  cuttings  from  it  and  grow  one-year 
plants  from  them.  With  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  vine  layering  is  the  easiest  and 
surest  way  to  obtain  new  plants.  The 
old  vine  is  severely  pruned  back  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  care  being  taken  that 
a  few  well-ripened  long  canes  be  left  in 
such  position  that  they  can  be  carried  out 
to  the  sides  of  the  parent  vine.  A  trench 
is  dug  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to  eight 
inches  and  into  this  the  cane  is  bent  to 
the  bottom.  Here  it  may  be  held  by 
crossed  pegs.  The  cane  then  is  carried 
upright  and  cut  off  just  above  a  bud  that 
reaches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  when 
the  trench  is  filled.  Several  layers  from 
the  same  vine  may  be  made  at  the  same 
time,  depending  on  the  number  of  good 
canes  available.  Parts  of  the  cane  that 
are  underground  will  develop  roots  at  the 
nodes,  and  if  these  have  been  buried  not 
too  deep  many  shoots  will  grow  through 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  so  that  more  than 
one  plant  may  be  obtained  from  the  same 
plant.  The  best  plant  to  be  obtained  is 
the  one  where  the  cane  comes  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  as  a  good  root  and  trunk  result. 
In  the  Fall  or  the  following  Spring  the 
layered  cane  is  dug  out  and  cut  into  sev¬ 
eral  divisions,  according  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  roots. 

Layering  of  the  grape  may  also  be 
done  in  the  middle  of  the  growing  season, 
or  -when  the  shoots  have  begun  to  lignify. 
It  is  done  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
for  the  one-year  wood  just  described. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Pump  for  Sprinkling 

What  kind  of  a  pump  is  used  to  pump 
in  the  irrigation  pipes  shown  on  page 
1360?  I  purchased  three  lines,  125  ft. 
long,  two  years  ago,  and  have  not  used 
them  yet,  as  I  was  told  I  would  need  a 
bulldozer  pump  and  a  big  engine,  20-h.p., 
to  operate  it.  My  well  is  100  ft.  from 
where  I  want  to  sprinkle.  I  would  try 
to  operate  one  line  at  a  time.  w.  G.  K. 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

My  gas  engine  is  a  one-horsepower, 
pump  run  with  gear  instead  of  belt.  A 
two-horse  engine  will  be  large  enough  for 
W.  G.  K.  to  run  one  line  at  a  time.  If 
he  pumps  from  a  pond  or  well  not  over 
25  ft.  deep,  a  pump  with  valve  at  top 
will  answer.  My  well  is  58  ft.  deep,  and 
I  have  to  have  a  valve  at  bottom  of  the 
l^-in.  pipe.  wm.  perkins. 


A  Fern  Gatherer  Unloading  at  the  Packing  Shed 
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Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 

25<t  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

fells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ#  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Houie  in  America— Eetab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Post’s  A  Stelle’s^\ 

EureLiSAP  Spouts 


Mean  More  Sap 

&Betler  Sap 


AIR 
TRAP 
DOES  IT 


Save  More  Sap 


Air  trap  stays  full  and  seals  the  bore.  No  sour¬ 
ing  drying  up  or  reboring.  Thin  flanges  of  rib- 
bed  shank  allow  freer  sap  flow.  Galvanized; 
hence  always  sweet.  Sam¬ 
ples  5c  each,  postage  paid.) 

Send  for  circular 
WILCOX- CRITTENDEN  CO, INC. 

Oept.  D  Middletown,  Conn. 


with  hook  . 
for  pail  I 


Power  Cultivator 

Does  work  of  4  men  or  I  horse- 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fa! 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steercc 
simple,  sturdy.  Automatic  lubrication, 
dust-proof  working  parts  and  our  own 
4-H .  P  .,4-cycle  ai  r-cooled  engine 
Uses  hand  or  light  horse  tools. 

M.B.M.  Manufacturing 

J82  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee, W 


Farm  Organizations  have 
failed  because  they  were 
not  organized  right 


THIS  LITTLE  BOOK  tells  you 
what  real  co-operation  is,  and 
how  to  organize  to  keep  the  control  of 
farm  business  in  farmers’  hands. 
Build  your  machinery  in  the  right 
way  and  it  will  serve  you.  When 
farmers  know  what  real  co-operation 
is,  there  will  be  no  failures  in  their 
organizations. 


The  book  is  bound  in  cloth 
Sent  postpaid  for  $1.00 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Legal  Questions 


Taxes  on  Property  Sold  by  Sheriff. 

Duties  of  School  Clerk 

1.  I  purchased  a  piece  of  hand  the 
first  of  September  at  sheriff’s  sale.  This 
land  is  not  assessed  to  me,  and  I  did  not 
get  any  of  the  crop,  which  was  hay. 
There  is  school  tax  due  on  this  piece  of 
land  now.  and  there  will  be  another  tax 
due  to  our  town  collector  in  a  short  time. 
When  I  purchased  this  property  there 
was  nothing  said  in  regard  to  taxes. 
Who  is  the  right  party  by  law  to  pay 
this  tax?  2.  We  had  a  meeting  in  our 
school  district ;  I  was  elected  secretary 
and  I  received  some  criticism  in  regard 
to  my  work.  Will  you  give  me  the  cor¬ 
rect  form  in  which  a  secretary  should 
put  this  on  record  in  the  school  book  at 
either  a  regular  school  meeting  or  a 
special  school  meeting?  j*.  E.  R. 

New  York. 

1.  If  taxes  in  question  were  not  levied  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  they  were  not  a  lien 
on  the  real  property,  and  you  should 
pay  them. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  or 

clerk,  as  he  is  usually  called,  at  a  school 
meeting,  to  enter  all  transactions  on  his 
minutes  in  the  order  in  which  they  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  meeting.  N.  T. 


Increased  School  Tax 

We  find  our  school  taxes  around  00  per 
cent  higher  than  they  were  in  1922,  ap¬ 
proximately  some  $0.50  on  the  thousand 
assessed  value.  Our  trustee  states  the 
cause  for  this  phenomenal  advance  is  a 
“new  law”  which  allows  anyone  in  our 
district  to  send  their  children  to  the  high 
school  without  regard  to  age,  or  the 
grades  they  have  advanced  to,  at  expense 
of  our  school  district.  Is  there  such  a 
law  that  has  been  put  in  the  school  laws 
of  our  State  since  the  school  year  of 
1922?  If  so.  please  give  title  and  section. 
We  should  like  to  be  sure  there  is  such  a 
law,  prior  to  payment  of  this  very  high 
tax.  c.  0.  p. 

New  York. 

Your  trustee  may  refer  to  Subdivision  6 
of  Section  492  of  the  education  law,  also 
various  opinions  of  the  Attorney-General 
in  reference  thereto.  An  opinion  made  in 
1922  says  that  under  Subdivision  G  of 
this  section  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
tuition  of  academic  pupils  shall  now  ex¬ 
tend  to  all  such  pupils  without  limitation 
as  to  age,  and  includes  all  such  pupils 
who  are  under  21  years  of  age.  The 
statement  that  they  must  provide  for  all 
regardless  of  age  or  grade  is  not  accu¬ 
rate.  n.  T. 


Tax  on  Rented  Farm 

I  rent  a  farm,  owning  stock  (not  mort¬ 
gaged).  Do  I  have  to  pay  a  school  tax? 
The  owner  of  the  farm  pays  a  school  tax 
also.  Last  year  I  paid  a  tax  of  $5.26, 
and  the  assessor  claims  that  I  must  pay 
the  tax  according  to  law,  but  still  none 
of  my  neighbors  who  rent  farms  pay  a 
tax.  h.  tr. 

New  York. 

School  trustees  shall  apportion  district 
taxes  on  all  real  estate  in  the  bounds  of 
the  district  not  exempted  by  law,  and 
upon  all  persons  and  incorporations  re¬ 
siding  in  the  district  for  the  personal 
estate  owned  by  them  and  liable  to  taxa¬ 
tion.  The  general  tax  law  provides  that 
all  real  property  and  all  personal  prop¬ 
erty  within  the  State  is  taxable  unless 
exempt  from  taxation  by  law.  Property 
exempt  by  law  from  execution  is  not  tax¬ 
able.  Household  furniture  and  personal 
effects  to  the  value  of  $1,000  are  not  tax¬ 
able.  N.  T. 


Owner’s  Liability 

If  a  man  owning  an  automobile  and 
carrying  liability  insurance,  allows  his 
hired  man,  who  is  worth  no  property 
whatever,  to  run  this  car,  who  would  be 
responsible  for  damages  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dent  resulting  in  serious  injury  to  person 
or  property?  Does  not  the  law  prohibit 
anyone  from  driving  a  car  belonging  to 
another  without  a  chauffeur’s  license? 
In  case  of  accident  where  said  man  was 
in  no  way  to  blame,  could  any  damages 
he  collected  from  the  other  party? 

New  York.  c.  M. 

If  the  servant  is  driving  the  master’s 
car  at  the  request  of  the  mastel  and 
about  the  master’s  business,  in  case  of  an 
accident  the  master  is  responsible.  One 
driving  an  automobile  for  hire  must  have 
a  chauffeur’s  license.  In  New  York 
County  every  operator  of  a  car  must  have 
an  operator’s  license.  n.'T. 


Widow’s  Share  in  Estate 

T  have  been  told  that  the  laws  of  New 
York  State  have  been  changed  in  regard 
to  what  share  a  wife  would  get  if  a  man 
dies  without  leaving  a  will.  If  a  man 
dies  without  leaving  a  will  and  leaves 
property  and  money  besides,  what  share 
will  his  wife  and  children  get?  I  have 
been  told  it  would  all  go  to  the  children. 

New  York.  e.  h. 

The  real  property  would  descend  to  the 
children,  subject  only  to  the  dower  in¬ 
terest  of  the  widow.  The  widow  would 
get  one-third  part  of  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  and  tlie  residue  would  be  divided  in 
equal  portions  among  the  children.  N.  T. 
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Saw  15  to  40  Cords  a  Day 

Yfllc  V  —  M.  T.  Mount.  North  Caro- 

,  ***»  J  ”  J  ~~  lina,  saws  40  cords  a  day 

with  a  WITTE  One-Man  Log  Saw.  Earl  McBurney  felled  fifty  18-inch 
trees  in  6  hours.  -  William  Middelstadt  says :  *  ‘My  WITTE  goes 


.  iy 

anywhere  and  saws  more 
wood  than  forty  able- 
bodied  men  could  with 
with  hand  saws.  ” 
Robert  Reed,  Tennes¬ 
see,  made  $600. 00  the 
first  season  in  hilly 
country.  E.  H.  Geis- 
elman  sawed  sixty 

cords  Id  two  days  at  a  cost 
of  $1.86 — showed  a  profit  of 
,  over  $800.  F.  W.Allboxea  says: 
Far  cheaper  than  hired  help.’* 


WITTE 


LOG& 


Change  To  Tree 
Saw  In  5  Minutes. 

Only  6  minutes  to  change  from 
log  saw  to  tree  saw— 10  seconds 
to  clamp  to  tree.  Fastest  fell¬ 
ing  ever  known.  Fells  trees 
from  any  position— clear  down 
level  to  the  ground. 


makes  you  money,  rain  or  shine. 

Has  long,  clean,  “arm-swing’ 
stroke.  Steady-running,  fast¬ 
est  and  most  dependable.  Can¬ 
not  bind  or  clog,  blade  won’t 
whip  or  “ride”.  Simplest  and 
easiest  to  operate,  yet  trouble- 
proof.  Makes  any  cut  you  want- 
merely  turn  a  screw  to  change  speed. 

Easily  Moved  from  place  to  place. 

Weighs  only  38  pounds  at  the  handles. 

Burns  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

Cheapest  to  operate— runs  all  day  at  cost  of  2c  an  hour. 

Burns  any  fuel  with  a  big  surplus  of  power  for  any  work.  USE  IT 
FOR  OTHER  WORK.  Has  two  fly  wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any 
other  jobs — pumping  water,  grinding  grain,  etc. — an  all-purpose 
outfit  that  will  work  every  day  in  tho  year. 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  to  You  on 
90  Days’  FREE  TRIAL— 2™, 

on  your  place  and  you  can  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  the  small  balance 
—lowest  price  in  history.  You  can  test  this  amazing  outfit  for 

90  days  at  my  risk  and  “if  it’s  not  right  I’ll  make  it  right  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent” 

Write  Today  For  My  FREE  BOOI( 

Don’t  delay.  Write  me  now  for  my  Big  Free  Log  Saw  Book  which  gives 
full  details  and  descriptions  and  easy  low  payment  prices.  No  obligation— 
a  post  card  will  do. — ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres . 

6895  Witte  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
6895  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


WICO  Magneto. 

Equipped  with  famous  WICO 
magneto — the  moat  perfect  ig¬ 
nition  known.  Sure  performance 
in  any  climate  ortemperature— 
40  below  aero  orlOOintheshado 
— not  affected  by  oil  or  water. 
The  WITTE  Log  Saw  could  go 
through  a  flood  and  “work 
like  a  charm”  instantly.  Starts 
Easy  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
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“Angel  Food” 

Part  I 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  prepare  and  cook  fish  balls  so 
they  will  seem  like  angel  food.  Niw  if 
that  is  so  ‘T  want  to  be  an  angel.-’  Tell 
us  how  to  do  it.  My  folks  can  fix  up 
prunes  with  lemon  and  other  things  so 
that  they  might  suit  a  very  hungry  angel 
—but  fish  balls!  Well,  I  doubt  it! 

j.  J.  H. 

For  the  benefit  of  this  doubting 
Thomas  I  will  try  to  take  him  back  to 
what  I  remember  as  the  best  fish  balls  I 
ever  tasted.  Of  course,  with  him,  it 
must  be  a  sort  of  Barmecide’s  feast;  he 
cannot  quite  get  the  youth  and  the  ap¬ 
petite  which  served  as  sauce  for  the  meal. 
Since  then  I  have  eaten  slowly  through 
the  full  course  at  several  banquets  where 
the  host  loudly  stated  that  the  cost  was 
$25  a  plate,  but  for  real  enjoyment  of 
memory  I  go  back  to  that  Autumn  day  in 
my  aunt’s  kitchen  where  I  watched  the 
development  of  angel  food  from  the  cod¬ 
fish  hanging  in  the  cellar  to  the  sputter¬ 
ing  brown  balls  in  the  frying  pan  !  I  re¬ 
member  that  I  sat  beside  the  stove — a 
wounded  veteran.  It  was  at  least  the 
middle  of  November,  and  Winter  comes 
early  in  New  England.  Our  folks  be¬ 
lieved  in  toughening  boys,  and  so  I  went 
barefooted  long  after  the  leaves  were  dead 
and  when  of  a  morning,  the  grass  was 
white  and  crisp  with  frost.  The  boys  of 
that  day  had  tough,  hard  little  bodies — 
and  they  saved  much  shoe  leather.  The 
day  before  these  fish  balls  that  I  am 
speaking  of  were  cooked  I  ran  through 
the  frosted  grass  to  warm  my  feet  and 
stepped  on  a  rusty  nail.  The  famous 
Greek  warrior  Achilles  was  invulnerable 
in  every  part  of  his  body  except  his  heel. 
We  boys  seemed  to  be  like  that.  You 
could  scratch  and  cut  us  anywhere  above 
our  ankles  and  it  was  less  a  cause  for 
worry  than  when  you  knocked  the  varn¬ 
ish  off  a  chair — but  when  we  cut  our 
feet — well,  a  lockjawed  boy  was  not  much 
account  for  doing  chores. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Well,  my  foot  hurt.  My  uncle  put  on 
his  spectacles  and  examined  it — took  a 
feather  and  applied  some  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  “lotion.”  He  made  it  himself 
from  a  secret  recipe  which  he  kept  hid¬ 
den  in  the  clock.  It  was  said  to  be  a 
“painkiller,”  but  my  memory  is  that  the 
pain  died  very  hard.  None  of  us  knew 
anything  about  the  germs  of  tetanus  in 
those  days,  but  there  was  a  general  con¬ 
viction  that  lockjaw  followed  a  wounded 
foot.  Stepped  on  its  heel— as  you  might 
say.  By  noon  my  foot  still  ached,  and 
Cap’ll  Iloxie,  who  owned  a  microscope, 
was  called  in.  After  much  squinting  and 
probing  he  decided  that  a  piece  of  a  rusty 
nail  had  broken  off  inside  the  foot,  and 
after  looking  through  the  microscope  my 
uncle  and  aunt  confirmed  this  opinion. 

“Just  wait  till  I  run  my  knife  over 
the  grindstone,”  said  Cap’n  Hoxie,  “and 
I’ll  cut  it  out  and  swab  it  with  tar.  I 
done  that  for  a  man  on  board  ship  once. 
He  run  a  nail  an  inch  long  into  his  foot. 
It  meant  lockjaw  sure  if  it  wasn’t  cut 
out.  I  got  a  razor  edge  on  my  knife  and 
then  we  throwed  him  on  the  deck.  The 
crew  set  on  him  and  I  cut  the  nail  out 
and  swabbed  tar  onto  it.  Saved  his  life 
and  done  him  good.  You  hold  the  boy 
and  I’ll  do  the  same  by  him.  Why,  sir, 

I  knew  a  feller  that  went  out  West  and 
the  Indians  ketched  him.  He  run  away 
from  them  and  they  shot  him  in  the 
foot.  He  crawled  off  into  the  mountains 
and  after  a  day  or  two  he  saw  his  foot 
was  turning  black.  He  sharpened  his 
knife  on  a  stone  and  cut  his  own  foot 
off  and  seared  up  them  veins  with  a 
red-hot  iron.  He  saved  his  leg  and  life 
and  later  on  I  saw  him  dance  at  a  wed¬ 
ding!  Now  I'll  go  right  out  and  sharp¬ 
en  my  knife.” 

But  1  had  no  idea  of  trying  to  emulate 
the  heroism  of  Cap’n  Iloxie’s  friend.  I 
did  not  care  to  have  any  such  surgery 
practiced  on  me,  and  I  will  confess  that 
1  set  up  a  howl  that  shook  even  the 
stout  nerves  of  Cap’n  Hoxie. 

“Sho,”  he  said,  “lie  must  be  pretty  bad. 
If  I’se  in  your  place  I’d  get.  him  up  to 
Dr.  Dean’s  as  quick  as  the  Lord  will  let 
ye.  He  aint  right.  This  feller  I  told  on 
found  that  tobaker  was  the  best  poltice 
for  such  wounds.  I’ve  got  a  nice  cud  of 
tobaker  all  ready  and  will  put  it  right  on 
the  place.” 

My  aunt,  a  thrifty  housewife,  was  de-. 
termined  that  all  the  products  of  her 
household  should  be  inspected  before  go- 
ins  on  exhibition.  So  she  made  me  pull 
off  shoes  and  stockings  to  examine  my 
feet.  They  were  not  very  clean  and  she 
brought  hot  water  and  a  bucket. 

“Now  you  just  soak  your  feet  before 
you  go  and  show  them  to  any  doctor  and 
you.  Mr.  Reed,  don’t  you  let  him  pull  his 
pants  any  more  than  so  high  or  else  I’ll 
have  to  give  him  a  bath  before  he  goes. 
I’ll  wash  his  ears  anyway.” 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  I 
certainly  smelled  of  soft  soap  as  we 

started.  ,  , 

Dr.  Dean  was  a  superannuated  doctor 
of  a  very  old  school  who,  after  giving  out 
barrels  of  powders  and  pills  and  bitters, 
had  retired  from  practice,  except  on  oc¬ 
casions  when  some  friends  with  _  a  great 
scorn  for  “them  young  fellers,  with  them 
newfangled  germs  and  such”  needed  his 


help.  Just  the  man  he  was  to  keep  the 
key  out  of  the  lock  which  might  fasten 
a  pair  of  youthful  jaws!  So  my  uncle 
hitched  old  Hero,  the  red  horse,  to  the 
old-fashioned  chaise,  and  prepared  to 
hurry  me  off  to  execution — or  at  least 
that  is  what  it  seemed  to  me.  Cap’n 
Iloxie  volunteered  to  go  along,  and  I  re¬ 
member  that  the  old  man  picked  me  up 
very  tenderly  and  carried  me  out  to  the 
chaise.  From  somewhere  down  in  his 
clothing  he  pulled  out  a  soiled  and  flat¬ 
tened  gum  drop  and  gave  it  to  me  to  eat 
on  the  way. 

The  other  day  in  the  grant  city,  I  saw 
a  little  boy  hurt  on  the  street.  A  police¬ 
man  picked  him  up,  pulled  an  alarm  at  a 
street  corner  and  within  a  few  minutes 
a  swift  ambulance  came  rushing  around 
the  corner.  They  put  the  little  fellow  on 
a  comfortable  cot  and  off  they  dashed  to 
the  hospital,  where  gentle  hands  carried 
the  little  patient  to  his  bed  and  kindly 
faces  smiled  at  him.  As  I  watched  that 
the  ragged  scar  at  the  bottom  of  my  foot 
seemed  to  sting  and  burn  as  I  recalled 
that  journey  to  Dr.  Dean’s  house.  There 
was  no  swift,  smooth-running  car  to 
carry  the  patient.  The  road  was  rough, 
and  one  spring  on  (he  chaise  was  loose 
or  broken.  Old  Hero  had  some  trotting 
blood  in  his  veins.  His  mother  once 
made  a  mile  in  four  minutes  hurrying 
for  the  doctor  over  a  dark  country  road, 
and  her  spirit  was  no  doubt  urging  old 
Hero  on.  But  that  was  30  years  or  more 
before,  when  Hero  was  a  young  colt,  a  lien 
he  had  seen  his  mother  taken  out  of  the 
warm  stall  and  dashed  off  into  the  night. 
The  spirit  is  willing,  but  when  you  have 
a  spavin  or  a  sprung  knee  and  a  touch 
of  the  heaves  it  is  as  hard  to  keep  step 
with  the  spirit  as  it  is  to  dance  to  the 
whims  of  a  young  wife. 

We  finally  got  to  Dr.  Dean’s  house, 
and  there  was  the  old  gentleman  himself 
digging  potatoes  out  in  his  garden.  I 
remember  him  as  a  tall  thin  man  with  a 
head  entirely  free  from  hair.  He  had 
left  his  wig  inside,  and  his  great  specta¬ 
cles  were  at  the  end  of  his  nose.  He 
had  speared  a  potato  with  his  fork,  and 
as  he  pulled  away  he  called  out  in  a 
thin  piping  voice : 

“What  ye  got  there,  deacon?” 

“The  boy,”  answered  Cap’n  Hoxie, 
“run  a  nail  in  his  foot.  Lockjaw  cornin’ 
on.  Got  to  cut  it  out” 

No  doubt  some  of  you  have  had  the 
privilege  of  going  to  a  modern  hospital 
for  treatment  or  operation.  You  remem¬ 
ber  the  clean,  sunny  operating  room,  the 
white-robed  nurses,  the  uniformed  doctors, 
and  the  kindly  cheery  air  of  it  all.  I 
knew  a  woman  who  went  to  such  a  hospi¬ 
tal  for  a  serious  operation.  She  was  be¬ 
ing  carried  into  the  operating  room  for 
the  anaesthetic,  and  no  wonder  she  was 
worried  and  troubled.  She  spoke  to  one 
of  the  nurses: 

“You  know,  I  have  five  children  to  be 
cared  for.  You  must  be  careful.” 

“Why,”  said  one  nurse,  “I  always 
wanted  to  raise  a  child — but  never  had 
time  to  have  one  of  my  own.  I  speak  for 
one  of  yours.” 

“I  speak  for  another.”  said  the  second 
nurse.  They  knew  the  operation  was 
safe,  and  with  their  joking  and  banter 
they  sent  this  woman  off  into  the  deep, 
grateful  sleep  from  which  she  was  to 
come  stronger  and  happier  than  before. 
No  one  cheered  me  in  this  way  as  Cap’n 
Hoxie  carried  me  into  Dr.  Dean’s  kitch¬ 
en,  and  few  can  reajize  the  terror  I  felt 
as  I  saw  the  old  doctor  open  his  case  of 
instruments  and  select  a  shiny  knife.  It 
was  quite  unlike  the  cheery  hospital.  Dr. 
Dean  washed  his  hands  and  put  on  his 
wig  as  preparation  for  the  operation.  My 
uncle  and  Cap’n  Hoxie  had  their  overalls 
and  boots  on.  The  doctor’s  wife,  a  wo¬ 
man  as  fat  as  her  husband  was  thin, 
brought  a  tin  basin  of  hot  water  and 
stood  by  to  help. 

“Land  sakes — you  goin’  ter  cut  him? 
was  her  cheering  comment. 

'  I  sat  in  one  chair  with  my  little  foot 
up  in  another.  Cap’n  Hoxie  held  my 
foot  while  my  uncle  held  me.  I  remem¬ 
ber  looking  under  the  captain’s  arm  at 
my  foot.  There  was  a  stain  on  it  from 
that  lotion.  Suddenly  there  was  a  quick 
flash  of  steel,  a  little  trickle  of  blood,  and 
Dr.  Dean  held  out  his  hand  with  a  bit 
of  iron  on  it. 

“Well,  boy,  here’s  your  friend,”  he 
said. 

I  confess  that  I  howled.  “Bellered  like 
a  calf.”  was  the  way  Cap’n  Hoxie  put  it. 
and  I  think  he  was  a  fair  judge.  But  at 
any  rate  the  iron  was  out.  I  have  the 
scar  on  my  foot  now  to  prove  it.  Dr. 
Dean  put  a  piece  of  salt  pork  on  the 
wound  and  bandaged  .it..  The  pork,  he 
said,  would  “suck  out  the  pizen.”  Your 
modern  scientific  surgeon  would  have 
said :  “destroy  the  bacteria,”  and  what 
difference  does  it  make  so  long  as  the 
necessary  work  is  done? 

*  *  X  *  * 

So,  here  I  was,  a  wounded  little  veter¬ 
an  sitting  beside  the  kitchen  stove,  when 
under  normal  conditions  I  should  have 
been  out  splitting  wood.  I  had  my 
wounded  foot  up  in  a  chair,  and  the  salt 
pork  was  “drawing  like  a  yoke  of  cattle." 
Of  course  a  Yankee  boy  could  not  be  idle 
so  long  as  his  hands  were  sound,  so  I  was 
braiding  corn  husks  for  a  husk  mat. 
There  was  a  bushel  basket  full  of  corn 
husks  near  the  wood  box.  and  I  had 
worked  out  a  string  of  braid  nearly  10 


Plowing  To  Be  Proud  Of 

There  is  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  doing  a  good 
job  of  plowing  besides  the  increase  in  crop 
that  comes  from  deep  plowing. 

The  E-B  12-20  Tractor  with  No.  102  Power 
Lift  Plow  makes  an  ideal  plowing  outfit.  It 
enables  you  to  do  more  plowing  in  a  day  at 
less  cost  per  acre. 

You  will  find  the  E-B  Tractor  has  plenty  of  power  for 
all  farm  jobs — either  field  or  belt — and  you  can  depend 
on  it  for  work  every  day  in  the  year.  Before  you  buy 
any  tractor,  investigate  the  E-B. 

E-B  No.  102  Tractor  Plow  works  equally  well  with  any 
make  of  tractor.  A  pull  on  rope  lifts  or  lowers  bottoms. 
Equipped  with  E-B  Quick  Detachable  Shares  which  can 
be  put  on  or  taken  off  in  5  seconds  without  tools. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Business  Founded  1852  Rockford,  Illinois 

__M  T  Mait  this  coupon  . 

L  books  on  Tractor  and  Plow  J 

Name. 


SAVE  $5  to  $0  C 

SHAMED 

IPHIULRUm  J 


CircularSaws 


Cord  Wood.  ;24-in.,  $3.80 ;  26-in.,  $4.50 
28-in.,  $5.15;  30-in.,  $5.85.  Circular  free. 


PALMER  BROS,  -  Cos  Cob, Conn. 


“Make  your 
dormant  spray 
effective/ 

The  only  satisfactory  way  to  control  San 
Jose  Scale,  Blister  Mite,  Red  Spider,  Aphis, 
Twig  Borer,  Leaf  Curl,  Canker  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  other  pests  and  diseases  for  which 
dormant  sprays  are  used,  is  to  cover  the 
bark  and  buds  of  the  trees  completely  with 
a  thick,  durable  coating  of  spray.  And  the 
spray  must  not  only  cover  the  surface,  it 
must  penetrate  the  smallest  cracks  and 
crevices. 


Apple  branches  sprayed  with 
LIME  SULFUR 
without  with 

KAYSO  KAYSO 


An  Efficient  Spray 
Necessary 

Lime-Sulfur  alone 
cannot  do  this.  It  forms 
in  beads  and  dries  in 
specks.  It  neither  covers 
nor  penetrates.  But  when 
KAYSOisused  with  the 
Lime- Sulfur,  the  spray 
spreads  and  penetrates 
like  paint,  the  coat  is 
thicker — rain  does  not 
wash  it  off  so  easily — 
and  it  lasts  longer. 


KAY50 

~  SPRAY  .SPREADER  S  ADHESIVE  T 


SPREADS  THE 
SPRAY  AND 
MAKES  IT 
STAY 


Experiments  Have 
Proved  It 

Results  of  very  care¬ 
fully  conducted  experi¬ 
ments  by  Messrs.  Par¬ 
ker  and  Long,  described 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Biotechnol¬ 
ogy,  show  conclusively 
that  KAYSO  increases 
the  efficiency  of  dormant 
Lime-Sulfur  sprays  to  a 
remarkable  degree, even 
as  much  as  100  per  cent. 


Check  this  Coupon  and  mail  to  New  York  office 


Golden  State 
Sales  Corporation 

(Formerly  California 
Central  Creameries, Inc.) 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO  .  lOS  ANGELES 

New  York  Address 
R2  Franklin  Street 


[~]Check  here  and  en-  ["“[Check  here  for  de- 
—  clc^e  40c  for  sample  scriptive  literature; 
package  of  KAY  SO —  including  the  testimony 
enough  for  200  gallons,  ofspraying  experts. 

NAME - - - 

ADDRESS - - 

TOWN  - STATE - 
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feet  long.  At  the  end  of  the  string  two 
gray  kittens  were  playing  wuth  a  fray 
of  corn  husk,  while  their  mother,  Malty, 
the  gray  cat,  looked  on  from  her  perch 
above  the  wood  box.  Kittens  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  our  family  were  not  held  in  high 
esteem  until  they  were  large  enough  to 
catch  mice  or  do  chores.  The  old  folks 
softened  quite  a  little  at  the  thought  of 
my  accident,  though  they  were  evidently 
disappointed  at  the  way  I  had  “believed'’ 
during  the  operation.  Both  of  them  told 
me  of  the  painful  things  they  had  en¬ 
dured  without  a  murmur  when  they  were 
children.  I  did  not  envy  them  their 
Spartan  fortitude.  I  confess  it  did  me 
good  to  let  out  a  yell  when  that  sharp 
steel  came  across  my  little  foot.  But  the 
old  folks  were  kind.  My  uncle  brought 
in  the  wood  and  sawed  three  big  sticks 
ahead  for  me  to  split  when  my  foot 
healed.  As  her  contribution  my  aunt  de¬ 
cided  to  have  fish  balls  and  baked  In¬ 
dian  pudding  for  dinner,  and  she  was  one 
of  these  rare  humans  who  can  actually 
transform  codfish  into  angel  food.  Per¬ 
haps  I  am  prejudiced  both  by  birth  and 
training,  but  that  forenoon  beside  the 
kitchen  stove,  watching  my  aunt  striding 
about  in  her  angel  food  laboratory,  will 
ever  shine  forth  like  a  gastronomic  star. 
You  see  Dr.  Dean  had  prescribed  a  per¬ 
iod  of  starvation  for  my  case,  and  I  had 
no  supper,  and  one  piece  of  bread  and  an 
apple  for  breakfast,  so  of  course,  it  is 
possible  that  this  vision  of  angel  food 
comes  partly  from  an  empty  stomach. 

H.  W.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Starting  Apple  Trees  in  China 

I  am  interested  in  starting  an  apple 
orchard  in  China — in  a  section  where 
there  are  at  present  no  apples.  .  The 
problem  is  how  to  get  nursery  trees 
there  in  living  condition,  or  to  get  scions 
to  be  used  on  seedlings.  The  journey  to 
China  will  require  about  six  weeks.  What 
is  the  best  way  to  proceed?  c.  c. 

New  York. 

It  would  take  a  little  time,  but  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulties.  If  seedling 
apples  are  not  available,  and  I  suppose 
they  are  not  (although  if  the  man  had 
botanical  skill  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
a  good  many  crab-apples  in  China  that 
would  grow  seedlings)  seeds  could  be 
sent  from  this  country  at,  say,  this  time 
of  the  year  to  be  planted  in  the  Spring. 
A  year  later  scions  could  be  sent  from 
here,  or  possibly  better,  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  to  be  grafted  upon  these  seedlings. 
Scions  can  be  waxed  over  with  paraffin, 
so  that  they  will  carry  for  two  months 
or  even  longer  in  good  condition. 

Of  course,  a  much  better  way  would 
be  to  buy  trees  in  Japan,  where  they  are 
now  grown  rather  commonly.  Many  of 
the  agricultural  colleges,  the  names  of 
which  I  could  give,  would  probably  sup¬ 
ply  trees,  and  there  are  also  two  or 
three  nursery  companies  in  Japan  selling 
apple  trees.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  in 
times  past  we  have  sent  scions  to  two 
or  three  missionary  institutions  in  China, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  little 
study  of  the  matter  would  develop  the 
fact  that  there  are  apple  trees  to  be  ob- 
trained  in  China.  u.  P.  hedkick. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

While  it  might  be  possible  so  to  pack 
nursery  trees  that  they  would  withstand 
the  long  shipment  to  the  interior  of 
China,  I  suspect  that  a  safer,  and  in  the 
end  a  more  effective  way,  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  would  be  to  secure  a  quantity  of 
apple  seeds,  ship  these  to  the  desired  lo¬ 
cation  in  China  and  grow  them  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  supply  of  seedling 
apple  stocks  to  be  used  in  propagation. 
In  this  country  one-year-old  seedlings, 
that  is,  those  that  have  made  one  sea¬ 
son’s  growth  from  the  seed,  are  usually 
large  enough  to  use  for  stock  purposes. 
By  sending  dormant  scions  of  the  desired 


Marlatt — Grower  of  Quality  Fruit — 
Has  Used  SCALECIDE  for  20  Years 


r  RUIT  grown  by  the  Marlatts  of  The  Port 
Murray  Fruit  Farm,  Port  Murray,  N.  J.,  has 
won  fame  wherever  exhibited  or  marketed 
because  of  its  high  color,  finish  and  freedom 
from  insects  and  diseases. 

During  picking  last  year  we  went  out  to  see 
their  crop,  and,  although  we  have  visited  many 
beautiful  orchards,  theirs  was  the  finest  crop 
of  apples  we  have  ever  seen.  Not  a  wormy 
or  scab-marked  apple  did  we  find.  “Tell 
us  how  you  do  it,”  we  said.  “  Why,  Mr.  Pratt,” 
replied  Mr.  E.  S.  Marlatt,  “we  have  followed 
youY  instYuctions  to  the  letteY — ■  we  have  used 
SCALECIDE  for  19  years;  also  Sulfocide  ever 
since  it  came  out,  except  one  year  when  we 
had  a  small  crop  due  to  frost  or  we  would 
have  lost  our  reputation”. 


When  growers  like  the  Marlatts  use  SCALE¬ 
CIDE,  why  not  let  it  be  youY  dormant  spray — 
on  every  tree,  shrub  and  vine  that  sheds  its 
leaves  in  winter.  Then  you  will  know  that 
you  have  done  all  that  can  be  done  at  that 
paYticulav  time  by  any  dormant  spray  or 
combination  of  sprays. 

Fall  spraying  with  SCALECIDE  controls  psylla 
and  peach  leaf  curl.  SpYiYig  application 
controls  aphis,  pear  thrips,  leaf  miner,  case 
bearer  and  leaf  roller.  EitheY  fall  or  spring 
spraying  with  SCALECIDE  controls  scale,  bud 
moth,  European  red  mite,  fungus  or  blight 
cankers  from  which  are  spread  fire  blight, 
collar  rot  and  root  rot.  And  in  addition, 
year  after  year  use  of  SCALECIDE  invigorates 
the  trees. 


W L?/ARANTZiE  that’  yoU  ^divide  an  orchard  your  worst  or  best,  in  two  parts  equal  in  general  condition,  and 
for  three  years  spray  one  part  with SCALECIDE  according  to  our  directions  and  the  other  part  with  lime  sulfur,  giringthe 
same  summer  treatment  to  both  parts,  the  part  sprayed  with  SCALECIDE  will  be  better  than  the  part  sprayed  with  lime  sfdfur 
ju  gmen  of  three  disinterested  fruit  growers  or  we  will  refund  the  money  you  hare  paid  for  the  SCALECIDE 


SCALECIDE  is  not  an  emulsion,  but  a  miscible  oil  that  mixes  instantly  with  cold.water  and  stays  mixed 
without  agitation.  Its  continuous  use  for  the  past  twenty  years  throughout  the  fruit-growing  world  has 
proven  that  it  will  not  do  injury  such  as  has  been  so  often  attributed  to  oil  emulsions  a3improperiy 

dimcCt  ffo'm  m°1Sin  If  V°Ur  ^  er  d.oesn>t  ,carrY  SCALECIDE,  show  him  this  advertisement-?>r  ordeU 
direct  from  us.  In  any  event,  write  today  for  the  new  booklet,  “T he  Ounce  of  Prevention  A 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  Department  16  50  Church  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


A  Better  Summer  Spray 


Sulfocide  Does  Not  Russet  or  Drop  the  Fruit 


SCIENTIFIC  investigations  show  the  finer 
the*  sulphur  the  greater  the  fungicidal  action. 
Suhocide,  when  sprayed,  decomposes  to  an 
alrriost  invisible  film  of  true  colloidal  sul¬ 
phur.  Used  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  Every 
one  remarks  on  what  high  color  and  finish 
it  produces.  H.  B.  Fullerton,  Director  L.  I. 
R.R.  Exp.  Sta.,  says:  “We  have  absolutely 
wiped  out  peach  leaf  curl,  we  don’t  know 


yellows,  and  we  have  staved  off  rot.”  E.  R. 
Longenecker,  Magnolia,  Del.,  says:  “We  got 
25c  per  basket  above  market  price  because 
of  the  wonderful  color  and  absence  of  brown 
rot.”  ^Timmerman  Bros.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y., 
say:  ‘We  could  not  grow  cucumbers  with¬ 
out  it,  and  find  it  great  on  all  garden  plants 
—a  little  goes  so  far.”  Send  for  free  booklet, 
A  Better  SummeY  SpYay”—it  helps  growers. 


varieties  and  making  root  or  crown-grafts 
of  them  on  the  seedling  stocks,  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  reasonable  degree  of  success 
should  not  be  attained.  Of  course  this 
would  delay  the  actual  securing  of  trees 
large  enough  for  planting  permanently 
as  compared  with  shipping  nursery  trees 
that  were  already  large  enough  to  plant 
out,  but  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  end  the  method  sug¬ 
gested  would  prove  more  satisfactory  and 
more  effective.  Without  doubt  the  scions 
would  be  handled  very  much  more  ef¬ 
fectively  and  safely  than  could  nursery 
trees.  h.  p.  gould. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Teacher:  “If  you  were  getting  din¬ 
ner  for  six  people  and  had  but  five  pota¬ 
toes,  how  would  you  divide  them  to  give 
each  one  an  equal  share?”  Small  Sadie: 
“I’d  mash  ’em.” — Credit  Lost. 


Write  for  Book 

Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  ML 


LOWER  PRICES  ON  LIME 

You’ll  always  pay  less  for  standard  quality 

LEHIGH  HYDRATED  LIME 

and 

LEHIGH  GROUND  BURNT  LIME 

Our  large  output  means  lower  prices. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Beef  Scraps,  Digester  Tankage,  etc.  Write  for  prices. 

ROB  T  A.  REICHARD,  Inc.  Allentown,  Pa. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiLiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke _ $3.25 

Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 

Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk _  2.40 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 


Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden.  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing.  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  LOO 

Turkey  Book.  Lamon .  1.75 

Poultry,  Richardson .  1.50 

For  sate  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 
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Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company.  838  West  30th  Street,  New  fork 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  *1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


You  have  noted  we  are  again  in  revolution  here,  but 
that  does  not  matter  much,  as  one  gets  used  to  it.  Our 
trouble  is  to  get  The  R.  N.-Y.  regularly.  Latterly  I 
have  lost  but  few  numbers ;  before,  many.  Father  took 
The  R.  N.-Y.  when  it  was  Moore’s  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  50  years  ago.  L.  E.  benton. 

Mexico. 

YOU  see  our  Mexican  readers  come  to  regard  a 
revolution  as  a  very  common  part  of  evolution. 
But  the  world  goes  wrong  when  they  fail  to  get  the 
old  paper  which  father  used  to  take. 

5k 

I  read  your  “baek-to-the-land”  stories  with  interest, 
sympathy  or  amusement,  as  the  case  impels.  I  am  one 
myself,  a  real  genuine  back-to-the-lander.  I  served 
through  the  World  War,  have  lived  a  life  of  adventure, 
but  never,  in  varied  and  dangerous  experiences,  have  I 
found  so  much  hardship,  need  of  endurance  and  courage 
as  in  the  training  and  conquering  of  our  10  acres  of 
apple  orchard.  G-  s-  G- 

Connecticut. 

HIS  man  ought  to  know,  and  thousands  of  others 
who  have  been  over  the  road  will  say  “Amen !” 
to  his  statement.  The  average  city  man  will  eat  a 
mellow  apple  and  growl  at  the  price,  or  claim  that 
the  grower  must  be  getting  rich,  but  he  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  what  that  apple  means  to  the  man  back  on 
the  hillside  who  picked  it  from  the  tree.  The  little 
tree,  cut  back  to  a  mere  stick,  was  planted  in  rough 
ground,  and  from  the  moment  that  the  soil  was 
stamped  around  it,  a  fierce,  relentless  battle  began. 
Rabbits,  mice,  borers,  scale,  worms,  frost,  blight, 
drought,  pests  of  all  sorts  attacked  it,  and  through 
the  long  years  the  farmer  fought  them  off  and  put 
up  a  desperate  battle  for  the  tree.  It  was  a  long 
period,  stuffed  full  of  adventure  and  fight,  but  when 
at  last  the  trees  responded,  burst  into  bloom,  and 
the  fighter  saw  the  crop  slowly  develop  through  the 
Summer  until  the  great  crimson  globes  hung  in  the 
Autumn  sunshine — well,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
finer  feeling  of  victory  after  the  long  struggle. 
Would  that  our  complacent  city  people  could  realize 
what  this  beautiful  fruit  stands  for. 

sk 

“No  requirements  for  entrance  are  made  excepting 
ability  to  read  and  write,  a  good  character,  and  a  real 
desire  to  learn.” 

HAT  is  part  of  the  announcement  made  by  the 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture  at  Farrn- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  has  been  some  criticism 
from  people  who  say  they  cannot  find  a  place  to 
study  agriculture  without  showing  a  certificate  from 
some  high  school.  They  can  get  eight  weeks  of  good 
schooling  at  Farmingdale  by  showing  evidence  of 
good  character;  they  should  carry  that  certificate 
printed  on  their  face.  Farmingdale  is  a  good  insti¬ 
tution,  well  located  for  busy  people  who  want  to 
know  something  of  real  value  about  agriculture.  The 
new  director,  Prof.  H.  B.  Knapp,  is  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  profession,  and  he  will  make  the  school  a 
useful  spot  on  the  map  of  Long  Island.  There  are 
many  men  and  women  near  the  big  city  who  expect 
to  live  in  the  country  some  day.  Some  of  them  al¬ 
ready  own  land.  They  have  got  to  know  how  to 
spray,  how  to  handle  a  hen,  how  to  put  a  tractor  to¬ 
gether,  and  dozens  of  other  things  which  the  modern 
farmer  must  know.  They  cannot  learn  all  these 
things  in  eight  weeks,  but  they  can  get  the  founda¬ 
tion  facts  at  Farmingdale. 

* 

What  do  these  school  men,  as  you  call  them,  have  to 
sav  to  that  letter  from  Gov.  Smith  about  consolidation? 
J  J.  S.  B. 

WELL,  you  may  read  the  article  by  Prof.  Howe 
on  page  39.  We  have  talked  with  several 
of  them,  and  they  say  the  Governor  did  not  under¬ 
stand.  He  must  have  misunderstood.  We  repeated 
that  opinion  to  a  very  practical  friend  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  here  is  his  comment ; 


qbt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

“7/  any  man  can  fool  Al  Smith  about  a  bill  and 
make  him  misunderstand,  I'll  tell  the  world  that  he 
is  a  wise  guy.” 

We  have  an  idea  that  this  man  is  right.  Perhaps 
we  do  not  quite  understand  what  “a  wise  guy”  is. 
but  it  looks  to  us  as  if  some  of  these  gentlemen  back 
of  the  school  bill  are  wise  at  least.  Whether  they 
are  “guj7s”  or  not  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  They 
evidently  made  Gov.  Smith  believe  that  the  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  was  what  he  calls  a  consoli¬ 
dation  bill.  He  is  said  to  favor  closing  every  one- 
room  school  in  the  State.  Thus  it  looks  as  if  the 
backers  of  the  bill  attempted  to  take  advantage  of 
an  abnormal  situation  at  Albany  and  rush  through  a 
bill  which  they  knew  would  be  offensive  to  farmers. 
They  may  be  “wise  guys”  or  not.  We  do  pot  know, 
but  at  any  rate  it  was  a  very  pretty  political  scheme 
which  went  wrong. 

* 

IN  one  New  Jersey  county  a  proposition  to  tax 
roadside  markets  has  been  made.  The  claim  is 
made  that  hucksters  set  up  these  stands — either 
squatting  on  the  land  or  renting  a  place.  They  buy 
goods  on  the  wholesale  market  and  disguise  them¬ 
selves  as  farmers.  They  work  off  poor  quality  goods, 
and  as  they  have  no  permanent  interest  in  the  place 
usually  give  the  business  a  poor  reputation.  They 
pay  no  taxes  and  compete  with  producers  whose 
taxes  are  heavy.  There  is  no  fair  reason  why  such 
fellows  should  be  permitted  to  do  business  in  this 
way.  A  farmer  should  have  the  right  to  sell  his 
own  products  freely,  but  these  shysters  should  be 
taxed  when  they  try  to  pose  as  farmers.  In  New 
Jersey  this  is  a  matter  for  the  local  town  govern¬ 
ment  to  handle.  Make  the  shyster  pay  his  share  of 
taxes. 

THE  soldier’s  case  for  “adjusted  compensation”  is 
presented  by  Mr.  Johnson  on  page  52.  He 
thinks  the  term  “bonus”  is  an  insult,  and  we  presume 
that  this  brief  and  concise  article  states  the  case  as 
most  soldiers  see  it.  We  do  not  favor  a  bonus  or  a 
compensation,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  at  this  time. 
Yet  we  want  our  readers  to  understand  what  it 
means.  Let  us  have  all  sides — top  and  bottom.  That 
is  why  we  print  this  clear  statement  of  the  soldiers’ 
point  of  view.  It  is  not  what  we  call  an  unselfish  or 
patriotic  view  of  the  case.  One  of  our  boys  volun¬ 
teered  for  the  navy  and  another  for  the  army,  and 
we  are  frank  to  say  that  we  should  feel  ashamed  to 
have  them  take  such  a  position.  They  went  into  the 
war  because  they  felt  it  was  their  duty ;  they  had  no 
mercenary  object  in  view.  We  think  every  man 
should  feel  that  his  country  has  first  claim  upon  him 
in  time  of  peril  or  need.  The  idea  of  a  republic  be¬ 
ing  represented  by  mercenary  soldiers  who  stop  to 
measure  their  duty  to  the  nation  in  dollars  and 
cents  does  not  appeal  to  us,  and  we  decline  to  stand 
for  such  a  doctrine  in  our  own  family.  Those  who 
suffered  physically  and  have  been  left  unable  to  earn 
a  fair  living  should  be  made  comfortable  at  public 
expense,  but  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  theory 
that  able-bodied  men  should  be  provided  for. 

?k 

I  am  glad  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  so  pronounced 
in  its  endeavor  to  call  the  attention  of  rural  people  to 
the  true  meaning  of  the  school  bill.  The  resulting  dis¬ 
cussion  has  done  more  to  awaken  an  interest  in  these 
rural  school  problems  than  anything  that  has  ever  oe 
cur  red  before  along  that  line.  In  our  school  this  is 
very  pronounced.  Things  are  being  done  ;  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  flag  day  and  Christmas  exercises  was  the  largest 
and  best  ever.  This  school  and  the  conntry  church 
close  by  are  the  community  centers  of  this  locality. 
Rush,  N.  Y.  H.  E.  C. 

UCH  the  same  report  comes  from  many  other 
school  districts.  The  discussion  over  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  has  in  many  cases  created  a  genuine  inter¬ 
est  in  school  matters.  Something  never  seen  before 
— and  it  will  lead  to  far  greater  interest  and  action 
if  wisely  handled.  Instead  of  cursing  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  its  course  in  this  matter,  the  friends  of  school 
improvement  ought  to  thank  us  for  developing  an 
interest  in  the  question.  They  certainly  have  not 
been  able  to  do  it  unaided. 

* 

IT  seems  impossible  to  make  clear  this  matter  of 
paying  tuition  for  pupils  who  go  to  high  school  in 
a  neighboring  town  of  New  York  when  the  local 
school  does  not  provide  the  advanced  course.  The 
State  pays  $50  toward  such  tuition,  but  in  one  case 
the  town  authorities  charge  over  $100  for  each 
pupil.  The  controversy  comes  up  between  the  par¬ 
ents  of  these  high  school  children  and  the  voters  in 
the  district  as  to  who  shall  pay  the  excess  charge. 
The  law  in  the  case  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

Section  493  of  the  education  law  provides  that  the 
tuition  charged  in  excess  of  the  State  tuition  is  a 


;-harge  upon  the  district  from  which  such  non-resident 
pupil  attends,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  district  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  school  where  instruction  shall  be  given,  but 
such  designation  of  such  school  shall  be  made  at  the 
annual  meeting.  The  duty  of  providing  for  the  tuition 
of  academic  pupils  is  now  extended  to  all  pupils  under 
the  age  of  21  years. 

* 

SHOULD  reformers  be  expected  to  practice  their 
own  preaching?  That  is  a  pertinent  question 
right  now  when  the  atmosphere  is  so  full  of  sound 
waves  of  advice  that  the  raidophones  are  melting 
in  hot  air.  Some  of  the  reformers  talk  because  they 
feel  that  they  must  do  so  in  order  to  hold  their 
jbbs.  Others  prefer  talking  to  working.  This  in¬ 
creasing  army  includes  educators,  statesmen,  or¬ 
ganizers,  advisors  and  bunk  dealers,  and  for  some 
(reason  hard;  to  understand,  their  great  volume 
of  Avind  is  directed  almost  entirely  at  farmers.  Now 
we  must  have  reformers  and  leaders.  The  history 
of  the  world  shoAvs  that.  Preaching  always  precedes 
progress.  But  should  preaching  and  practice  go  to¬ 
gether?  The  private  life  of  the  reformer  ought  to 
be  an  index  of  his  larger  work  for  the  public.  Should 
not  the  great  educator  be  able  to  show  super¬ 
children  of  his  own  in  order  to  prove  his  theories? 
Should  not  the  man  who  advocates  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  on  a  large  scale  be  able  to  show  that  he  has  the 
full  confidence  of  his  neighbors  and  friends  so  that 
they  will  combine  with  him  to  form  a  strong  unit? 
Should  not  the  man  Avho  advocates  easy  and  large 
government  loans  to  farmers  prove  that  he,  to  his 
limited  capacity,  has  loaned  to  farmers  poorer  than 
himself?  That  is  what  we  Avould  call  practice  by 
a  reformer.  We  are  well  aware  that  if  rules  cover¬ 
ing  such  ideas  were  fully  enforced  the  great  army 
of  uplifters  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton — 
but  Avould  not  the  bones  of  practice  be  about  as  use¬ 
ful  as  the  full  flesh  of  preaching? 

* 

WE  do  not  hear  much  now  about  the  Torrens 
system  of  registering  land  titles.  Not  long 
ago  we  had  occasion  to  transfer  a  piece  of  real  estate 
in  Western  Canada,  and  we  expected  endless  trouble 
and  expense  from  lawyers  and  guaranty  title  com¬ 
panies.  To  our  surprise,  it  was  the  simplest  pro¬ 
ceeding  possible.  We  were  merely  asked  to  produce 
the  certificate  of  title.  This  certificate  guaranteed 
our  right  to  the  property,  for  it  meant  a  registration 
of  title  as  well  as  of  the  deed.  The  government  had 
made  the  original  search,  and  this  certificate  iden¬ 
tified  it.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  expen¬ 
sive  search  of  the  records,  or  correct  some  hair¬ 
splitting  “errors”  Avhieli  some  guaranty  company 
could  discover.  We  merely  produced  our  certificate, 
and  that  was  all.  The  plan  was  safe,  rapid,  sure 
and  inexpensive.  In  some  of  the  'States  efforts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  this  system.  Usually  when 
laws  are  passed  the  lawyers  are  able  to  nullify  most 
of  the  promised  benefits  by  making  the  law  optional. 
At  first  thought  this  seems  fair  enough,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  money-lenders  make  good  use  of  it,  for  they 
can  refuse  to  lend  money  or  give  a  note  or  mortgage 
unless  the  borrower  agrees  not  to  take  advantage  of 
the  law.  The  object  of  this  evidently  is  to  compel 
the  borrower  to  pay  all  the  little  fees  which  go  with 
the  old  system  of  holding  or  registering  property. 
The  Torrens  system,  with  its  permanent  certificate, 
would  save  much  of  this  expense,  and  practically  all 
of  the  money  goes  to  the  lender.  Unless  the  law  is 
made  mandatory  it  will  give  only  partial  relief. 


Brevities 

Coal  ashes  for  mulching  around  fruit  trees. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  finds  that  when  the 
soil  is  mounded  too  high  around  fruit  trees  it  may  at¬ 
tract  mice  rather  than  repel  them. 

If  you  have  a  chance  to  buy  a  quantity  of  wood  ashes 
or  other  fertilizing  substance  it  will  pay  to  have  a  fair 
analysis  made.  Then  you  know  what  you  are  buying. 

The  worst  thing  you  can  do  for  a  boy  is  to  try  to  push 
him  through  college  when  he  is  not  fit  to  go.  Even  if 
he  gains  a  piece  of  sheepskin  it  will  not  make  him  a 
man — more  likely  a  goat. 

Of  course  you  realize  that  years  do  not  always  bring 
maturity  to  men  and  women.  One  of  the  hardest  of 
family  tragedies  is  based  on  the  fact  that  children  may 
mature  before  their  parents. 

Try  it  and  see  how  young  pigs  respond  to  a  feeding 
of  clover  or  Alfalfa  leaves  in  Winter.  It  is  because  the 
leaves  furnish  vitamines  which  the  Summer-fed  pigs 
obtain  from  green  grass  or  clover. 

There  can  be  no  good  school  Avithout  the  co-operation 
of  the  home.  There  can  be  no  good  home  without  sac¬ 
rifice  on  the  part  of  parents.  There  will  be  no  sacrifice 
without  the  highest  ideals.  The  Legislature-  cannot 
make  good  schools  without  the  aid  of  home  and  parents. 

Over  and  over  we  find  cases  wThere  a  man  wanted  to 
leave  his  wife  comfortably  off  after  his  death.  He  made 
no  will,  having  a  hazy  sort  of  idea  that  his  property 
would  pass  automatically  to  his  wife.  He  dies  sud¬ 
denly,  and  the  wife’s  legal  share  is  too  small  to  provide 
for  her.  Make  a  definite  will.  That’s  the  safe  Avay. 


The  Governor’s  Message 

ON  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  at  Albany, 
Governor  A.  E.  Smith  delivered  his  annual 
message.  It  is  a  long  document  covering  many 
topics.  The  chief  recommendation  is  for  a  cut  of 
25  per  cent  in  the  State  income  tax.  The  Governor 
points  out  that  by  July  1  the  State  will  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  fund  of  something  over  $50,000,000.  and  esti¬ 
mating  the  probable  expenses  and  incomes  it  is 
figured  that  there  will  be  a  balance  of  $171,000,000. 
'The  Governor  truly  says  that  one  of  the  greatest 
lobligations  resting  upon  those  who  administer  pub¬ 
lic  office  is  to  lift  the  taxation  burden  and  he  sug¬ 
gests  the  immediate  enactment  of  a  law  which  will 
permit  every  income  taxpayer  to  the  State  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  his  State  income  tax  by  25  per  cent. 
He  says  this  can  be  done  without  interference  with 
the  existing  rate.  The  tax  blanks  are  already 
printed,  but  the  Governor  would  provide  by  law, 
that  the  taxpayer  may  make  this  reduction  of  25 
per  cent  himself,  remitting  the  balance  to  the  State. 
All  parties  seem  to  agree  that  this  is  a  fair  and 
proper  thing  to  do  and  the  law  will  probably  be  en¬ 
acted.  The  Governor  touches  many  things,  some  of 
which  are  of  no  particular  importance  to  country 
people  except  in  a  general  way.  He  asks  for  the 
restoration  of  a  direct  primary  in  the  State  and  he 
calls  for  the  elimination  of  road-grade  crossings. 
This  is  a  wise  measure  and  should  be  carried  out 
to  the  fullest  limit. 

The  Governor  also  asks  for  a  four-year  term  for 
Governor  and  makes  a  good  argument  for  his 
proposition.  It  is  evident  that  no  administration 
ean  ever  hope  to  work  out  definite  reforms  in  two 
years.  A  four-year  term  would  give  the  Governor 
a  chance  to  develop  fully  his  policy  without  run¬ 
ning  the  risk  of  having  it  upset  completely  at  the 
end  of  two  years  before  it  could  fairly  get  under 
way. 

The  Governor  also  calls  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  establish  a  State  executive  budget, 
which  he  says  is  the  most  business-like  way  of 
handling  the  finances  of  a  great  State.  He  also  de¬ 
sires  to  reorganize  and  consolidate  the  State  de¬ 
partments.  In  this  connection  the  Governor  renews 
his  attack  upon  the  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets.  He  says  he  has  not  the  pleasure  of  the 
acquaintance  of  the  present  council  having  charge 
of  this  department  and  that  he  has  met  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  only  twice.  He  says  he 
feels  no  responsibility  for  the  official  acts  of  these 
men.  His  recommendation  is  that  all  these  positions 
lie  abolished,  and  that  we  go  back  to  the  old  plan 
of  having  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
named  by  the  Governor. 

This  is  a  renewal  of  the  proposition  or  demand 
made  last  year.  The  farmers  and  country  people 
generally  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  proposition. 

W  bile  many  of  them  feel  that  the  present  system  is 
not  the  best  and  that  it  might  well  be  remedied,  they 
do  not  see  that  Governor  Smith  suggests  anything 
better  in  the  way  of  management.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  old  plan  of  having  the  commissioner  named 
by  the  Governor  ever  was  much  of  a  success,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  Assembly  will  agree  to  the 
Governor’s  proposition  of  killing  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  until  he  makes  definite  suggestions  for  some¬ 
thing  that  will  evidently  be  much  of  an  improve¬ 
ment.  The  farmers  generally  believe  that  the 
change  suggested  by  the  Governor  would  merely 
mean  the  transfer  of  political  power  from  one  group 
of  men  to  another  group  in  the  opposite  party.  Such 
experiences  as  that  of  a  change  of  management  in 
the  fruit  department  at  the  State  Fair  will  not  en¬ 
courage  our  country  people  to  believe  that  a  change 
from  one  party  to  another  will  benefit  New  York 
agriculture. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  recommendation  at 
this  time  made  by  the  Governor  is  what  he  has  to 
say  about  the  proposed  rural  school  bill.  We  give 
the  public  report  of  this  part  of  the  Governor’s  mes¬ 
sage  : 

However  great  may  be  the  cost  and  burdensome  the 
tax,  the  State  cannot  afford  to  withhold  its  full  and 
liberal  support  from  education,  for  the  stability  of  the 
State  depends  upon  the  enlightenment  of  its  people 
the  Governor  says.  There  are  10,000  rural  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  600  union  free  school  districts.  Each  con¬ 
stitutes  a  separate  taxing  unit  with  a  different  tax  rate. 

In  8,600  of  the  rural  schools  there  is  one  teacher  with 
from  one  to  forty  pupils.  The  Governor  recommends 
enactment  of  the  rural  school  bill  presented  last  year, 
the  two  fundamental  purposes  of  which  are  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  unit  of  tax  and  administration  and 
the  apportionment  of  public-  money  raised  by  State  tax 
in  an  amount  exceeding  that  now  apportioned  and  dis¬ 
tributed  ratably  among  the  rural  schools  in  accordance 
with  their  needs  and  resources. 

As  was  expected  the  Governor  makes  the  passage 
of  this  bill  a  part  of  his  general  welfare  work.  He 
seems  to  think,  however,  that  the  bill  to  be  brought 
before  the  Legislature  is  the  same  one  which  passed 
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the  Senate  last  year,  when  the  friends  of  the  bill 
are  trying  to  tell  us  that  their  new  proposition  will 
be  entirely  different.  The  Governor  has  told  us  that 
the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  last  year  is  a  con¬ 
solidation  measure  and  that  the  backers  of  the  bill 
desire  to  close  the  one-room  schoolhouses  whenever 
possible.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  will  do  when  he  finds  that  the  new  bill  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  and  that  its  backers  are  trying  to 
show  that  i-t  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
permit  forced  consolidation.  There  will  evidently 
be  a  lively  struggle  over  this  legislation.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  practically  all  the  members  of  his  party 
seem  to  be  lined  up  in  favor  of  the  bill,  while  on 
the  other  side  there  will  be  from  85  to  95  per 
cent  of  the  country  people  opposed  to  it. 
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direct  sale  from  wagon  and  truck  and  wayside  mar¬ 
kets.  In  all  these  cases  greatly  improved  prices  are 
obtained,  and  there  is  quite  enough  of  such  business 
to  account  for  millions  of  dollars  of  gain.  The 
countless  co-operative  societies  have  also  contributed 
in  bringing  more  money  direct  to  the  producers,  and 
thus  increasing  the  total  received  for  farm  crops. 
Not  all  farmers  have  benefited  by  these  things,  but 
thousands  of  them  in  this  part  of  the  country  have 
benefited,  and  many  more  are  learning  how.  The 
development  of  this  improved  selling  method  will 
largely  account  for  the  increased  value  of  the  crops. 
It  will  continue -and  will  eventually  make  the  At¬ 
lantic  slope  the  most  prosperous  agricultural  section 
in  the  country. 


Dairymen  Getting  Together 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  ask  the 
leaders  of  the  various  groups  to  discuss,  through  the 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  plans  to  get  the  groups  to¬ 
gether,  regarding  price  making  and  surplus,  feeling  sure 
liiE  R.  N.-Y.  would  be  glad  to  act  as  a  mediator,  and 
stop  the  needless  waste  of  farmers’  money. 

New  York.  an  average  pooler. 

THE  above  suggestion  was  printed  in  these  col¬ 
umns  last  week.  It  came  in  after  we  had  draft¬ 
ed  the  request  on  page  19  to  the  same  effect. 

The  responses  are  already  coming  in,  showing  that 
the  time  is  right  for  action.  Next  week  we  will 
print  a  symposium  of  them.  The  trend  of  these 
early  expressions  gives  encouragement  to  the  hope 
that  the  purpose  sought  will  be  accomplished.  The 
need  is  expressed  in  each  of  them  and.  so  far,  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  object  is  urged  by  all. 


N.  Y.  Senators  Need  Your  Attention 

HERE  is  a  list  of  the  up-State  New  York  State 
'Senators  who,  last  Winter,  voted  for  the  school 
bill.  Most  of  them  represent  rural  counties,  and 
they  need  some  attention  from  you.  There  will  be  a 
new  election  next  year.  It  is  your  full  privilege  to 
tell  these  gentlemen  how  you  stand  and  what  you 
would  like  to,  have  them  do.  Do  it  respectfully  but 
plainly,  and  make  them  understand  what  you  want. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  next  year’s  election  we 
think  they  will  do  what  the  majority  of  their  people 
ask. 

Lick  a  stamp  for  the  district  school! 

The  list  gives  name  and  address  and  the  counties 
which  each  Senator  represents : 

D.  II.  Ames,  Franklinville;  Chautauqua  and  Cat¬ 
taraugus. 

M.  S.  Augsbury,  Antwerp;  Jefferson  and  Oswego. 
Wm,  T.  Byrne,  Albany;  Albany. 

Win.  T.  Campbell,  Lockport;  Niagara  and  Orleans. 
Ernest  E.  Cole,  Bath ;  Steuben,  Yates,  Ontario. 
Frederick  M.  Davenport,  Clinton;  Oneida. 

M.  Y.  Ferris,  Ticonderoga ;  Warren,  Essex,  Clin¬ 
ton. 

L.  W.  Gibbs,  Buffalo ;  Erie. 

Chas.  J.  Hewitt,  Locke ;  Wayne,  Seneca  and 
Cayuga. 

F.  W.  Kavanaugh,  Waterford;  Saratoga  and 
Schenectady. 

John  Knight,  Arcade;  Genesee,  Wyoming,  Living¬ 
ston  and  Allegany. 

R.  C.  Lacey,  Buffalo;  Erie. 

Seymour  Lowman,  Elmira ;  Tioga,  Chemung, 
Tompkins  and  Schuyler. 

S.  E.  Mastick,  Pleasantville ;  Westchester. 

Theodore  I>.  Robinson,  Mohawk;  Herkimer,  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  Fulton. 

J.  T.  Ryan,  Troy ;  Rensselaer. 

Parton  Swift,  Buffalo ;  Erie. 

J.  Griswold  Webb,  Clinton  Corners;  Columbia, 
Putnam  and  Dutchess. 

W.  W.  Westall,  White  Plains;  Westchester. 


One  Feature  of  the  Proposed  New 
School  Law 

School  District  No.  5  of  the  town  of  Union  Vale, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  $21.- 
000.  Last  year  it  cost  $1,387  to  run  the  school.  Of  this 
amount  the  State  furnished  $662.  The  school  district 
raised  $762  by  tax.  The  tax  rate  was  .03^5  (thirty- 
four  and  five-tenth  mills,  or  three  and  forty-five  hun¬ 
dredths  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation).  A  tax¬ 
payer  whose  assessed  valuation  was  but  $3,000  paid  a 
school  tax  of  $103.58. 

On  the  other  hand,  School  District  No.  4,  town  of 
Wappingers,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  an  assessed  val¬ 
uation  of  $713,130.  This  district  has  two  schools  and 
Ihiee  teachers.  Last  year  the  school  expenses  were 
$4,224.74.  The  State  paid  $1,225  of  this  amount.  The 
district  raised  by  tax  $2,999.74.  The  tax  rate  was  only 
.0042  (four  and  two-tenth  mills,  or  forty-two  hun¬ 
dredths  of  one  per  cent).  A  taxpayer  having  an  as¬ 
sessed  valuation  of  $3,000  paid  a  school  tax  of  $12.60. 

The  farmer  assessed  for  $3,000  in  the  above  small" 
district  pays  a  school  tax  of  $103.58.  With  the  same 
assessment  in  the  above  larger  district  he  pays  $12.60 
Ihe  average  daily  attendance  in  the  poorer  district 
mentioned  above  was  seven  pupils  ;  in  the  richer  district 
™  PuPUf-  r»  the  former  district  it  cost  the  district  and 
Mate  $200  per  pupil,  average  daily  attendance,  to  run 
the  school ;  ir.  the  latter,  $48  per  pupil. 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  cases  all  over  the  State. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  new  proposed  school  law 
is  to  correct  this  injustice.  It  therefore  creates  a  larger 
*ax  unit.  It  combines  two  or  more,  perhaps  several 
common  school  districts  about  a  common  center  into 
one  district  and  calls  it  a  community  district.  Thus  the 
poorer,  weaker  districts  will  be  united  with  the  wealthy 
districts  to  form  the  larger  unit  of  taxation  and  thereby 
equalize  the  taxes  of  the  community. 

Then,  further  to  equalize  the  school  taxes  over  the 
whole  .State,  State  aid  is  furnished  community  districts 
in  proportion  to  their  wealth  or  lack  of  wealth  as  per 
following  illustrations:  If  a  community  district  has  a 
true  valuation  of  $30,000  per  teacher,'  the  State  will 
pay  90  per  cent  of  its  running  expenses;  if  the  actual 
valuation  per  teacher  is  $50,000,  the  community  district 
would  receive  83  per  cent  of  its  running  expenses  from 
the  State  ;  if  its  actual  valuation  per  teacher  is  $100,- 
000,  it  would  receive  66  2/3  per  cent  of  its  running  ex- 
penses  from  the  State ;  if  its  actual  valuation  per  teach¬ 
er  is  $150,000,  it  would  receive  50  per  cent  of  its  run- 
J?3,^l?enses  from  the.  State;  if  its  actual  valuation  is 
$300,000  per  teacher,  it  would  receive  no  State  assis¬ 
tance. 

Almost  90  per  cent  of  the  State  taxes  are  paid  by  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  not  affected  by  this  bill.  And  yet  the 
opposers  of  the  bill  are  nearly  all  in  the  small  districts. 

If  you  will  find  out  what  it  will  do  for  you,  you  will  be¬ 
come  boosters.  martin  e.  tiiew. 


The  Year’s  Crops 


SECRETARY  WALLACE  figures  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  crops  in  1923  were  worth  about  one 
billion  dollars  more  than  the  total  for  1922.  Some 
are  inclined  to  question  the  accuracy  of  these  figures, 
but  we  think  they  are  fair.  That  does  not  mean 
that  all  farmers  are  prosperous.  It  would  be  non¬ 
sense  to  claim  that,  for  we  know  that  thousands  of 
farmers  today  are  in  worse  financial  condition  than 
ever  before  in  25  years.  Yet  that  may  be  true,  even 
though  the  total  value  of  crops  has  increased.  This 
added  value  of  crops  is  to  be  found  chiefly  on  the 
upper  Atlantic  slope,  and  is  due  to  improved  methods 
of  marketing.  Few  people  seem  to  realize  how  the 
business  of  selling  direct  to  consumers  has  devel¬ 
oped.  This  has  come  about  through  parcel  post, 


Suggestions  for  a  School  Bill 

A  meeting  of  the  residents  of  the  Pultneyville  school 
district  was  held  at  Gates  Hall,  Pultneyville,  N  Y  , 
Dec.  26,  1923,  to  discuss  the  Downing  school  bill,’  anil 
they  passed  the  following  resolutions  unanimously  : 

Whereas,  The  Downing  bill  is  based  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  district  as  a  unit  for  the  taxation  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  our  schools,  and  we  believe  that  this  system 
is  undemocratic  and  will  not  prove  acceptable  or  effi¬ 
cient  ;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  this  bill  creates  too  much 
machinery  and  too  many  and  too  sudden  changes ;  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved,  rl  hat  we  request  our  State  Senator  and  our 
member  of  the  Assembly  to  vote  against  the  Downing 
bill^as  it  now  stands;  and  be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  as  we  are  a  community  which  be¬ 
lieves  that  our  rural  schools  must  be  improved,  and  as 
we  wish  to  be  progressive  and  are  willing  to  com¬ 
promise  with  the  supporters  of  this  bill,  we  request  our 
representatives  at  Albany  to  make  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  educational  committees  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  : 

1.  That,  wherever  practical,  certain  one-room  school 
districts  be  made  larger,  to  have  two  rooms  and  two 
teachers,  the  size  of  such  districts  to  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  children. 

2.  We  believe  that  city  and  country  schools  must 
have  the  same  standards  for  the  teacher,  and  so  we  ask 
that,  beginning  immediately,  no  new  teachers  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  service  who  have  not  had  two  years’  prepara¬ 
tion  beyond  high  school,  and  that  any  district  emplo^  ing 
a  teacher  without  this  preparation  be  deprived  of  all 
State  aid. 

3.  That  the  school  day  in  the  country  be  shortened  so 
that  all  children  may  reach  their  homes  by  3  :30  p.  m. 
If  we  may  have  trained  teachers  and  the  small  children 
separated  from  the  older  ones  in  two-room  schools  or 
larger,  we  are  convinced  that  the  required  school  work 
can  be  covered  in  a  shorter  day,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  those  children  who  have  long  distances  to  travel. 
And  be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
our  State  Senator  and  to  our  member  of  the  Assembly. 

The  meeting  also  elected  one  delegate  to  a  county 
meeting  which  may  be  called. 

c.  e.  atjchampattgh.  Chairman; 
Florence  cobnwall,  Secretary. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Chicadee 

Like  laughter,  rings  the  ehicadee’s 
Gay,  flippant,  fearless-hearted  strain- 
My  brave  guest  in  the  barren  trees 
Before  my  window-pane. 

Ah,  more  than  Summer  melodies 
To  me,  that  bright  refrain ! 

Content,  amid  the  season’s  dearth, 

Blithe,  in  the  bitter  gale, 

With  jubilance  of  gallant  mirth 
And  zest  that  does  not  fail, 
lie  flits  above  the  wintry  earth 
How  dainty,  and  how  frail ! 

My  bounty  meets  his  roving  eye ; 

He  hails  it,  “Chicadee !” 

With  piquant  thanks  so  fine  that  I 
Am  debtor,  more  than  lie, 

And  watch  him,  wistful,  with  a  sigh 
For  his  felicity  ! 

— Grace  Agnes  Timmerman. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  reprint  the  recipe  for 
“A  Fine  Fruit  Cake,”  which  was  given 
in  these  columns  four  years  ago.  The 
recipe,  originally  sent  us  from  Virginia, 
is  as  follows :  Cream  together  one-half 
cup  of  drippings  or  vegetable  fat,  one- 
lialf  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar ; 
then  gradually  add  four  well-beaten  eggs. 
Now  add  one  cup  of  thick  molasses,  1  lb. 
currants,  1  lb.  raisins,  ^  lb.  citron  peel 
cut  fine,  one  cup  chopped  nut  meats,  one- 
lialf  cup  grapejuice,  four  cups  flour,  sift¬ 
ed  with  four  teaspoons  baking  powder : 
add  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  powdered  ginger,  one  teaspoon  of 
cloves,  nutmeg,  cinnamon  and  allspice ; 
one-half  cup  chopped  cocoanut  if  desired. 
Mix  well ;  turn  into  a  papered  and 
greased  tin,  and  bake  in  a  slow  heat  for 
three  hours. 

* 

Our  correspondent,  “Mother  Bee,” 
wrote  recently  of  a  bear  cub  captured  by 
a  neighbor,  and  we  expressed  surprise 
that  bears  were  still  to  be  met  with  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  Vermont  farm.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  letter  “Mother  Bee”  says: 

You  wrote  you  did  not  suppose  there 
were  bears  near  us.  The  cub  taken  this 
Fall  was  in  the  orchard  of  a  farm  we 
rent.  I  wonder  if  you  realize  we  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Stratton,  3,8  <9 
ft.,  and  an  immense  pile  of  forest-cov¬ 
ered  ground ;  there  are  30  miles  of  un¬ 
broken  forest  extending  north  and  south, 
including  Stratton  Mountain,  and  there 
are  three  mountain  passes  about  2,000  ft. 
high.  Two  bears  have  been  shot  within 
a  half  mile  of  our  house  late  years,  and 
we  often  hear  them  in  the  Summer  going 
“ho-hoo,”  just  south  of  us,  very  different 
from  the  “whoo-ho-hoo”  of  the  hoot  owl. 

And  the  lynx  cat  squalls  at  us  almost 
every  Winter  as  he  passes  on  moonlight 
nights.  Nothing  ever  disturbs  our  do¬ 
mestic  fowls  or  animals,  but,  of  course, 
■we  shut  in  the  hens  at  night. 

Every  year  comes  a  story  of  someone 
seeing  a  panther,  but  we  don’t  believe,  or 
haven’t  believed  it.  But  this  hunting  sea¬ 
son  three  different  hunting  parties  all  re¬ 
port  seeing  a  panther  on  Stratton  Moun¬ 
tain  or  southward.  We  are  in  a  deer  s 
paradise,  too. 

Texas  Notes 

Our  Winter  in  this  part  of  Texas  is 
long  delayed.  The  coldest  weather  has 
been  only  one  or  two  degrees  below  freez¬ 
ing.  But  we  have  had  more  rain  than 
the  oldest  pioneer  can  ever  remember 
having  before  at  this  season  of  the. year. 
Usually  our  Fall'  and  early  Winter  is  the 
finest  time  in  all  the  year,  and  I  miss  the 
lovely  days.  We  cannot  get  away  from 
the  place  with  the  car,  and  so  stay  at 
home.  The  cotton  is  all  gathered,  and 
brought  a  good  price.  In  that  way  the 
farmers  have  profited  by  the  abnormal 
season,  as  the  drought  and  rain  later  on 
cut  the  crop  short  and  made  the  price  go 
up  The  feed 'crop  has  not  been  very 
good,  and  some  fields  have  not  even  been 
cut,  but  later  on  in  the  Winter  the.  stock 
will  be  turned  in  to  eat  it,  and  it  wifi 
keep  them  in  good  condition. 

Turkeys  have  not  sold  for  as  much  as 
last  year.  The  highest  price  here  was  23 
cents.  Later  on  they  went  as  low  as  1U 
and  13  cents.  The  market  was  flooded 
with  them,  and  several  times  the  buyers 
refused  to  take  them  at  any  price,  and 
the  farmers  were  compelled  to  take  them 

home.  .  ,  ,  .  . 

I  have  been  so  interested  in  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  rugs  made  from  burlap 
sacks.  I  want  to  try  them  all.  I  will 
offer  one  suggestion ;  try  coloring  the 
sacks,  then  cut  them  in  bias  strips  about 
3  to  4  in.  wide,  double  in  the  center  and 
sew  them  on  the  foundation. 

I  want  to  tell  the  homemakers  of  a 
comfort  I  have  just  made,  that  will  sell 
for  a  high  price  in  the  cities.  I  took  wool 
just  as  it  was  taken  from  the  sheep, 
washed  it  first  in  warm  soapy  warer.  then 
through  several  more,  using  a  good  soap, 
last  rinsing  it  in  clear  warm  bluing  wa¬ 
ter.  After  squeezing  it  as  dry  as  I  comd 
I  laid  it  out  on  the  grass  on  a  sheet,  tak¬ 
ing  it  in  at  night.  Fortunately  it  wa9 


clear  and  sunny  for  several  days.  After 
it  dried  I  carded  it  with  wool  cards, 
making  wonderfully  light,  fluffy  bats.  I 
then  laid  them  very  closely  on  a  cheese¬ 
cloth  lining,  using  about  3  lbs.  I  tacked 
it  about  3  in.  apart,  finishing  it  up  all 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1996.  Doll’s  outfit,  consisting  of  bloom¬ 
er  dress,  rompers,  coat,  hat  and  bonnet. 
Sizes  14,  18  and  22  inches  high.  Size  18 
inches  requires  %  yard  36-in.  material 
for  rompers  and  hat.  %  yard  for  dress 
and  bonnet,  and  %  yard  for  coat.  15 
cents. 


2002.  Slip-on  blouse 
with  long  sleeves 
gathered  to  bands, 
or  short  sleeves 
with  cuffs;  for  la¬ 
dies  and  misses. 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-in.  bust.  Any 
size  requires  2% 
yards  36  to  40-in. 
material.  15  cents. 


1986 

1986.  Misses’  one- 
piece  slip-on  dress, 


with 


convertible 


collar,  back  yoke, 
and  tight  fitting  or 
sleeves, 


20 12 


2012.  L  a  d  i  e  s’ 
blouse,  with 
straight  collar,  and 
long  sleeves  gath¬ 
ered  into  bands; 
forated  for  shorter  perforated  for  short¬ 
er  length.  Sizes  36, 
length.  Sizes  16,  18  38,  40  and  42-in. 


bell 


per- 


and  20  years. 


18 


requires 


yards  of  54-in.  ma 


bust.  Size  38  re¬ 
size  quires  2%  yards  of 
36-in.,  or  1%  yards 
214  54-in.  material.  Em¬ 

broidery  transfer 
No.  11025.  Blouse 
15  cents.  Transfer 
15  cents. 


terial.  20  cents. 

Illustrated  Catalog  of  Fashions  and  Em¬ 
broidery  Transfers,  15  cents. 


round  the  edges.  I  then  covered  it  with  a 
wash  satin  in  lavender,  button-holing  all 
round  the  edge  with  heavy  embroidery 
silk  in  pink,  and  put  a  pink  satin  rose  at 
irregular  intervals  over  the.  top,  tying 
through  the  center  with  the  silk.  It  took 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  make  it,  but  as 
they  sell  for  about  $25  it  would  pay  very 
well.  .  ,,TT 

In  response  to  the  question,  ‘How 
would  you  spend  $20  at  Christmas,”  will 
say,  entirely  for  reading  matter.  What 
could  give  more  pleasure  as  well  as  be¬ 
ing  a  real  help,  than  good  magazines 
every  week  or  month  for  a  whole  year? 
My  rural  friends  would  each  receive  The 
R.‘  N.-Y„  and  there  are  needlework  mag¬ 
azines  that  would  help  one  to  make  many 
beautiful  articles;  magazines  that  keep 
us  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  world 
events,  and  those  devoted  to  homemaking. 
We  are  at  times  cut  off  from  our  neigh¬ 
bors  and  I  am  never  lonely ;  with  my 
needlework  and  reading  matter  the  time 
passes  pleasantly.  Our  children  are  all 
away  from  home.  The  youngest  boy  en¬ 
tered  college  in  September.  He  has  start¬ 
ed  into  make  his  way  through  with  some 
help,  and  as  it  is  a  State  school  with 
government  military  training,  lie  has 
plenty  of  chances  to  work  in  all  his  spare 
time.  The  youngest  girl  has  to  board  in 
town  to  attend  high  school. 

I  wish  all  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  a  hap¬ 
py  and  prosperous  year  in  1924. 

“Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  liappv  bells,  across  the  snow.” 

MRS.  M.  U,  M. 


Buy  them 
hy  the  Package 

Have  Coleman  Mantles  on  hand 

whenever  you  need  them.  Buy  them  the  economical 
way — packed  in  a  special  paraffined_package  that  keeps 
them  in  perfect  condition  until  you  are  ready  to  use 
them.  The  price  is  only  $1.00  for  a  box  of  twelve. 


i'i^X  Look  for  the 
Name11  Coleman'* 
on  the 

Mantles  You  Buy 


High  Power 

MANTLES 

— last  longer,  give  more  brilliant  light  and 
stand  hard  usage  better  than  any  other 
mantle.  Made  from  the  very  best  materials 
by  a  special  Coleman  process.  Chemically 
treated  to  give  extra  strength.  Perfectly 
designed  in  size,  shape  and  texture  to  give 
the  powerful  white  light  that  has  made 
Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamps  and  Lanterns 
known  all  over  the  world. 

80,000  Dealers  sell  and  recommend  Coleman  Mantles. 
Accept  no  substitutes  nor  any  “just  as  good  ’’for  there 
are  none.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order 
direct  from  our  nearest  office.  S1.00  per  dozen,  post¬ 
age  paid.  Address  Dept.  R.Y.  72. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Los  Angeles  Toronto 


supply 

the  fuel— I’ll  supply 
the  furnace  to  heat  your 
home  on  30  days’  trial— 
with  the  finest  quality  fur¬ 
nace  on  earth — direct  from 
factory- to -you  at  a  big 
saving  in  price. 

$10.00  DOWN— Easy  Payments 

Kalamazoo  furnaces  heat  any  size  home.  Burn  any  fuel 
— soft  coal,  hard  coal,  coke,  wood,  lignite,  etc.  Easy  to  in¬ 
stall.  Fit  any  cellar  ceiling  height.  Pipe  or  pipelesB  instal¬ 
lation.  Write  for  our  New  Catalog  showing  All  Styles 
and  Sizes  at  Factory-to-You  Prices.  Quick  shipment. 

W.  S.  DEWING  “The  Direct  to  You  Man” 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co, 

161  W.  Rochester  Ave. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


£11111111111  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIIIU 

I  POWER  WASHER  1 


A  Ked&ia&zoQ 

Direct  to  You 


E  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  — 

=  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  = 
~  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  or  — 
=  otherstyles,  also  special  introductory  offer.  = 

—  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  — 

^niniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiimnininiiiimiiinif? 
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LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

INo  experience  necessary  to  weave 
Ibeautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  on 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  H 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 

(  Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Bo  aura  to  send  f  or  froaloom  boo*,  ll 
tells  ml  I  »boutwo«Tln*»nd  ourwonder- 
fullr  low-priced,  easily-operated lo©ma. 

UNIONLOOM  WORKS  4»BFictor,  SI..  BOONVILLE,  N.Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Page*. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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flnrit  Fuss  With  The  Muss  of  Old 
l/Un*  Kerosene  Lamps  _ 

Now  Bright— White  Light  For  Every  9  Home" 

At  last  you  can  ^ 


AGENTS 

960  to  9100 
a  week 

If  you  want  to  earn 
l»ijc  money  write  me 
quickly  for  sales 
plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence  —  or  capital 
required.  Exclusive 
territory.  Bif  sea¬ 
son  now  on.  Ad¬ 
dress  me  personally 
—say— “send  aprents 
Special  Outfit  Offer.’* 
J.  C.  Steeee,  Pies. 


Stands "or deaTno dirty, /easy  wicks  to  trim,  no  soot  or 
smok^no  foiii  unfaithful  odors,  4%  cheap  gasoline 

^  Candle  or  kerosene  (coal-oilj.  Light  as  bright  as 

Havlieht  soft  mellow,  easy  on  eyes.  Beats  electricity  or  gas.  Lights  with  match. 

Easy  to  o^rat^!  Most  economical,  greatest  improvement  and  advancement  in  home 

andfaimfightingoUheage.  ^  risUIng  .  Write  today  for  big. 

30  Days  i  rial  attractive,  descriptive  catalog  from  which  to 
select  one  of  many  handsome  designs.  Be  first  in  your  locality  to  write  and  get 
liberal  money  saving  introductory  offer.  &nd  your  name  and  address  today.  g-s— — -  -ts. 

itoerai  m  s  j  c.  stee8e,  president.  _ 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO.,  661  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron.  O.  * . 
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Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 


Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proven  directions.  Handy  boxes  -  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salieylicacid. 


THE  GREATEST  HIT 
IN  GAMES— TEACHES 
CHILDREN  WHILE 
THEY  PLAY— 

With  this  wonderful,  and  interesting 
game,  play  hours  become  learning  hours 
for  the  kiddy  so  lucky  to  have  one  in  the 
home.  Mothers  instantly  appreciate  its 
value  in  helping  their  children  thru 
school  quickly.  The  incentive  it  gives  to 
learn  arithmetic,  concentration  and  alert¬ 
ness,  during  time  usually  worthlessly 
whiled  away,  makes  it  a  game  you 
want  to  play  with  your  school-going 
children.  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
educational  welfare  of  your  child  you 
need  the  game  of 

“SCRATCH" 

A  MULTIPLE  GAME  OF 
CHICKENS,  CORN  AND  EGGS 

Every  player  takes  to  it  most  eagerly. 
Even  Dad  and  Ma  will  enjoy  the  fun. 
Endorsed  by  Educational  Institutions — 
used  in  schools.  Unbreakable — made  of 
steel,  handsomely  finished  in  many  dur¬ 
able  colors.  Sanitary — can  be  washed 
all  over,  time  and  time  again.  Send  $1.00 
and  the  game  is  yours  postpaid. 

EDUCATING  GAMES  CO. 
487  ORANGE  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


A  cough  is  a  warning 
that  you  need 

SCOTT'S  % 
EMULSION  if 


to  build-up  lagging 
strength.  If  rundown 
in  vitality,  build  up  on 
Scott’s  Emulsion. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  22-62 


GILLIES’ 


BROKEN 


Fine  Quality 


FRESH  FROM 
WHOLESALE  ROASTER; 


CPECIAL  introductory  offer!  A  rich,  highly 

v-\  appetizing  blend  of  the  finest  grades  specially 
priced  because  of  a  few  small  and  broken  beans  but 
every  bit  as  good  as  the  large  beans.  Delivered  free 
within  300  miles. 

Send  money  or  check  for  $1.00  with  order  or  PAY 
ON  DELIVERY  plus  post  office  10c  collection  charge. 

Money  back  promptly  If  not  satisfied. 

Send  for  free  circular  of  other  coffee  values 


GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY,  Dept.  F16 

Established  83  years.  235  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Glorified  Nightgowns 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  fit  of 
a  garment  was  so  easy  and  simple  as  at 
the  present.  It  is  an  opportune  time  to 
get  our  girl  interested  in  sewing,  and 
the  making  of  her  own  garments,  for  she 
will  attempt  the  simpler  articles  and 
gradually  work  up  to  the  more  difficult 
and  intricate  pieces.  A  sewing  teacher  in 
a  nearby  Summer  school  told  the  girls 
that  most  of  them  wore  glorified  night¬ 
gowns  to  school.  It  was  amusing,  but 


truthful,  for  most  of  the  tub  dresses  of 
the  present  are  the  kimono  draft. 

It  has  always  been  a  simple  matter  for 
me  to  use  a  plain  size  36  pattern,  and  by 
means  of  a  newspaper  work  out  several 
designs  from  the  one.  However,  since 
an  increase  in  weight  (and  being  but  5  ft. 
2  in.  tall)  has  made  the  size  36  pattern 
impossible,  I  have  longed  to  draft  my  pat¬ 
tern  from  personal  measures.  I  have 
several  magazines  at  home  and  access  to 
several  more  in  our  local  library,  which 
deal  with  women’s  home  problems.  All 
the  articles  on  sewing  and  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  sewing  are  read  with  keen  in¬ 
terest. 

From  various  sources  I  have  combined 
ideas  until  I  have  formulated  a  draft  for 
a  kimono  nightgown  which  in  turn  may 
serve  as  a  glorified  nightgown  draft.  The 
tools  for  drafting  are  few.  Lacking  a 
tailor’s  square  one  may  use  a  carpenter’s 
square  or  a  short  one  from  the  5  and  10- 
cent  store,  a  yard  stick,  tape  measure, 
good  scissors  or  shears,  pencils  and  paper 
60  in.  long  if  it  can  be  secured.  These 
are  indispensable  aids. 

Measurements  necessary  are  :  Length 
from  shoulder  to  the  floor. 

Arm’s-eye,  taken  loosely. 

Bust  measure. 

Belt  waist  measure,  loosely,  plus  4  in. ; 
4 x/2  in.  wide  is  a  good  width. 

In  the  picture,  A  B  is  length  from 
shoulder  to  floor. 

B  D,  width  of  nightgown. 

A  C,  B  D‘,  or  %  width. 

A  E,  14  arm’s-eye  measure,  plus  2  in. 

E.  F,  %  bust  measure,  plus  3  in. 

F.  O,  parallel  to  A  C. 

C  O  squares  A  E  in  length. 

F  and  D  are  connected  by  vardstick. 

A  H  is  4  in. 

A  G  is  4  in. 

A  I  is  5  in. 

LI  G  is  flack  neck  outline. 

H  I  is  front  neck  outline. 

On  the  line  O  O  down  from  C  make  a 
dot  li^  in.  and  on  F  O  in  from  O  make 
a  dot  I14  in.  Connect  from  H  to  the 
dot  on  the  line  C  O  with  a  dotted  line. 
Then  from  this  dot  connect  by  another 
dotted  line  to  the  dot  on  the  line  F  O. 
This  is  to  make  a  more  attractive  line. 

Now  measure  on  F  O  outward  3  in. 
and  make  a  dot.  Then  on  F  D  downward 
measure  3  in.  and  make  another  dot. 
Connect  these  two  dots  (designated  as  M 
and  N)  by  a  curved  dotted  line  to  make 
a  smooth-fitting  underarm.  In  order  to 
make  a  smooth-fitting  hem  measure  up 
from  O  li/4  in.  and  in  from  D  6  in.  and 
connect  by  a  dotted  line. 

The  pattern  is  now  ready  to  cut  out. 
If  the  drafting  paper  is  double  it  is  wise 
to  cut  out  the  under  draft  (or  back  it 
will  be)  first.  The  front  (or  upper 
draft)  will  then  give  the  front  neck  out¬ 
line.  A  woman  with  average  ability  or 
native  ingenuity  may  so  manipulate  the 
pattern  that  two  garments  from  the  same 
draft  may  not  be  recognized  as  being  of 
so  close  relationship. 

The  use  of  the  bindings,  tatting  trim, 
picot  edge  materials,  and  the  like,  may 
transform- a  garment  and  redeem  it  from 
the  commonplace. 

Use  of  scallops,  bias  folds,  the  flounce, 
or  frills  of  various  outlines  on  the  sleeves, 
may  change  the  whole  effect.  The  neck 
outline  may  be  scalloped,  cut  V,  round  or 
square.  It  may  be  left  plain,  or  have 'a 
collar,  the  shape  of  which  may  be  varied 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  individual.  The 
length  of  the  sleeve  may  be  adjusted  to 
suit  the  individual  need  or  taste,  and 
the  edge  may  be  plain  or  cut  to  harmonize 
with  the  design.  The  length  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  readily  adjusted,  for  all  one  needs 
to  do  is  know  the  length  of  garment  one 
wears — -how  many  inches  from  the  floor— 
and  allow  the  depth  of  hem  desired,  or  if 
scallops  are  desired,  no  hem  is  allowed  in 
the  draft. 

If  a  vestee  is  wished  or  a  square  front 
of  different  color  is  part  of  the  color 
scheme,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  cut  out 
the  cloth  and  put  in  the  vestee  as  a  set- 
in.  This  is  much  easier  done  before  the 
side  seams  are  sewed  up,  but  care  must 
be  exercised  that  the  curved  outlines 
around  the  neck  and  under  the  arms  do 
not  pull  and  sag  out  of  shape. 

If  one  wishes  to  use  this  pattern  again 
and  again,  I  should  suggest  that  the 
measurements  he  written  on  the  draft. 
As  an  added  precaution,  my  patterns  al¬ 
ways  hear  the  date  of  the  draft,  as  well 
as  the  name  for  whom  drafted.  In  this 
way  the  parts  of  the  pattern  are  easily 
identified.  the  twins’  mother. 


Frank  Talk  on  the 
Price  of  Dentifrices 


You  wouldn’t  pay  a  fancy  price  for 
a  cream  separator  simply  because  of 
flowers  painted  on  its  base*  A  sepa¬ 
rator  can  do  no  more  than  skim  milk* 

And  likewise  when  you  pay  more 
than  25c  for  a  dentifrice,  your  imag¬ 
ination  does  the  spending  instead  of 
your  common  sense*  A  safe  dentifrice 
can  do  no  more  than  clean  teeth. 

Ask  yourself  what  you  get  for  what 
you  pay  above  that  price*  Perhaps  a 
fancy  name;  useless  drugs;  a  “ cure- 
all”  theory;  or  possibly  plain  grit. 

When  you  pay  25c  for  a  large  tube  of 
Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  you 
have  bought  a  dentifrice  that  is  safe 
and  that  cleans  teeth  the  right  way* 


Colgate’s  is  free  from  grit  and  harm¬ 
ful  drugs.  It  “washes”  teeth  and  does 
not  scratch  or  scour  their  precious 
enamel.  It  is  the  safe  c6mmon 
sense  dentifrice.  A  large  tube,  25c* 


COLGATE  &  CO. 

Established  1806 


For  the  sake  of  the  future 
buy  Colgate’*  today 


v-T-yvi.' 


fe'/asa 


CLEAN 
TEETH  THE 
RIGHT  WAY 

Wishes  wF&liskes 
Doesn’t  Scratch 
or  Scour  y 

Truth  in  Advertising  Implies  Honesty  in  Manufacture 


If  your  wisdom  teeth 
Could  talk  they’d  say, 
“Use  Colgate’s” 


Ownlour  Own  Holiner 

Meet  Jack  Frost  and  Tuneful  Hohner, 
the  merry  monarchs  of  winter.  What 
lively  zest  and  gayety  they  bring  to 
every  outdoor  sport  and  fireside  frolic! 


WINTER  SPORTS 
HARMONY 


Winter’s  the  time  for  jolly  music.  Y c  a’ve 
just  GOT  to  have  a  Hohner  mouth  organ 
now.  It  puts  life  into  your  parties  and 
brightens  up  your  lonely  evenings.  Ask 
the  dealer  for  Hohner  Free  Instruction 
Book — if  he  is  out  of  them,  write  “M. 
Hohner,  New  York”  for  one.  Hohner 
Harmonicas  are  sold  everywhere;  50c  up. 


Tjznm 


ARMONICAS 


Agents 

NEW,  S  lf 


MAKE  BIG 
MONEY 


Heating  IRON 

New  invention  now  makes  iron¬ 
ing  easy  in  every  home.  Ends  hot 
stove  drudgery.  Cuts  ironing  time 
in  half.  Saves  steps.  Costs  one 
cent  for  3  hours  use.  No  attach¬ 
ments.  Nocords.  Notubes.  Gives 
quick  regulated  heat.  Guaranteed. 

Sells  fast.  Mrs.  Wagner,  Ohio, 

sold  24  In  few  hours  spare  time.  _ 

Moyer,  Pennsylvania,  made  $164  in  one  week.  You  can  do  as 
well.  Work  all  or  spare  time.  No  experience  needed.  No 
capital.  New  plan.  Simply  take  orders.  We  deliver  and  col¬ 
lect-  Commissions  paid  same  day  you  take  orders.  Send  for 
exclusive  territory  and  AGENTS  OUTFIT  OFFER.  Writt'today. 
THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO.,  171  Iron  St.,  AKRON,  OHIO 


WE  TAN  THEM— YOU  WEAR  THEM 

Wear  Fur  Clothing 

Made  From  Your  Own  Furs  and  Hides 

Stylish  garments,  warm  and  durable,  made  to  your 
order.  COW  hides  and  HORSE  hides  made  in*o 
coats  and  robes;  gloves  and  caps  from  the  trim¬ 
mings.  Vests,  caps,  robes,  gloves  and  rugs  made 
from  the  calf  skins  or  dog  skins.  Coon,  fox, 
skunk,  mink,  etc.,  into  scarfs,  muffs. stoles,  etc. 

Wear  furs  every  day— the  cost 
is  little  enough.  If  you  i 
use  your  own  pelts  you  i 
save  50  to  70%. 

Freo  Booklet 
How  to  skin  and  care  for  } 
pelts.  All aboutsizes, styles  1 
audpricres.  Pompt reliable 
service  from  specialists  in 
fur  tanning,  manufact¬ 
uring  and  taxidermy. 


Rochester 
Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Int. 


525 
West  Avenue 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  De  Laval  Milker 
-A  Wonderful  Success 


After  eight  years  of  successful  opera¬ 
tion,  and  with  more  than  15,000  in 
actual  use  giving  remarkable  satisfac¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  longer  any  question 
that  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  superior 
to  any  other  method  of  milking.  At 
first  the  De  Laval  Milker  was  regarded 
as  just  another  milking  machine,  but 
now  with  ample  time  to  have  demon¬ 
strated  its  superior  qualities  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  that  it  is  in  a  class  by 
itself  and  “The  Better  Way  of  Milk¬ 
ing"  in  every  respect.  Consider  such 
expressions  as  the  following  from  De 
Laval  Users: 

— “I  am  very  proud  and  naturally  much 
gratified  over  my  success  in  producing 
these  champion  animals  (World’s  Cham¬ 
pion  Holstein  in  305-day  class;  also 
Champion  Jr.  and  Sr.  Two-Year-Old 
Holstein  for  Canada),  but  it  is  only  right 
that  I  should  give  the  De  Laval  Milking 
Machine  its  full  dues  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  agency  in  the  development  of 
these  records.  These  facts  are  all  be¬ 
yond  question  and  should  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter  conclusively  for  those  intelligent 
dairymen  who  are  asking  the  question  as 


to  whether  the  De  Laval  Milker  will  pay 
them.” — R.  R.  Stevens,  Ontario(Canada) 
— “We  have  made  13  Advance  Registry 
records  and  used  the  De  Laval  _  Milker 
on  all  of  them.  Our  increase  in  milk 
production  for  the  whole  herd  has  been 
about  10%  over  hand  milking.” — 
Newberry  State  Hospital.  Michigan. 

— "All  the  above  named  cows  (three 
daughters  of  Belle’s  St.  Mawes  Lad,  who 
qualified  for  a  silver  medal),  were  milked 
the  entire  time  with  a  De  Laval  Milker 
and  I  firmly  believe  their _  production 
proves  conclusively  that  it  is  ‘The 
Better  Way  of  Milking’.” — L.  C.  Daniels, 
Oregon,  owner  of  World’s  Champion 
Sr.  Two-Year-Old  Jersey. 

And  thus  we  could  go  on  quoting 
from  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  satis¬ 
fied  De  Laval  owners  from  all  sections 
of  the  country.  If  you  are  milking  ten 
or  more  cows  you  need  a  De  Laval. 
Sold  on  such  easy  terms  that  it  will  pay 
for  itself.  Send  coupon  for  complete 
information. 


I  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  255 
|  165  B’way,  New  York;  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
I  Send  me  your  Milker  □  Separator  □  catalog  (check 
I  which). 

|  Name... . . . . . 

I  Town . 

. . .  .R.F.D . No.  Cows. . .. 


State. 


MINERAL!!!* 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT' 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 
SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufflcioat 

for  ordinary  case* 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  pricey 
Writefordescriptlve  booklet  L 
CO.  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


NEWTON’S 


For  Horses, 
Cattle,  Hogs. 

Conditioning,  Worm  Expelling 

Indigestion,  Heaves, 
Colds,  Coughs,  Distem¬ 
per.  Is  your  hors* 
afflicted  with 


Over  SO  years’  sole 


HEAVES 


_  Use  2  larg*  cans.  Cost 

$2.50.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  One  can 
at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  A  Veterinary  s  Com¬ 
pound,  in  powder  form.  Given  in  the  feed.  Most 
economical.  Safe  to  use.  65c  and  $1._5  cans. 
At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


all  < 


Give  More  and 
tWW****  BETTER  MILK 

£  When  cows  are 
stabled, clipudder, 
flanks  and  underline 
once  a  month.  Clip  them 
over  in  the  spring. 

It  pays  with  more  and 
better  milk.  Cows  keep  cleaner 
and  in  better  condition. 

Stewart  No.l  Clipping  Machine 

is  the  Best  Made.  Ball-bearing  .easy 
running.  Clips  fast.  Anyone  can  use 
it.  At  your  dealers.  $12.75;  or  send  $2 
and  pay  balance  on  arrival.  Guaran¬ 
teed  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
5598  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago  J, 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Clipping  and  Prlc*  Complete 
Shearing  Machines.  Complete  Catalog  on  Request.  $12.75 


$44  running:, _ _  _ 

*  *  close  ekimming,  durable.  ■ 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  . 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  wor 
manabip.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to 

No.  5  1-2  shown  here,  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own 
co9t  and  more  by  what  they  save.  PoRtal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  [1>  _ 

ALB  A  UGH -DOVER  Co.,  2171  Marshall  Bl.f  Chicago 


A  W  M  I  L  L  S 


Why  not  convert  your  timber 
into  lumber.  Farquhar  Saw¬ 
mills  are  simple  in  design,  easy 
to  operate,  strong  and  depend¬ 
able,  efficient,  and  do  accurate 
cutting.  They  MAKE 
MONEY  out  of  logs. 

Ask  for  information  on  Sawmill  Machinery  and  Farquhar  Dependable 
Steam  Power.-  Both  sawmill  and  engine  built  m  sizes  to  meet  every 
requirement.  Also  Deep  Fire  Box  Boiler  and  Slab  Burner.” 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Box  630  _ YORK,  PA. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Value  of  Cow 

I  am  offered  a  young  .cow,  purebred 
Jersev,  22  mouths  old,  freshened  when  17 
months  old.  Owner  says  she  is  giving 
about  eight  quarts  of  good  quality  milk 
daily.  She  comes  from  Tenessee.  Owner 
says  papers  for  cow  are  held  up  until  he 
is  a  member  of  cattle  club  six  months'. 
Cow  is  light  in  color,  black  tongue  and 
switch,  a  very  promising  heifer.  What 
should  she  be  worth,  if  I  get  papers? 

Delaware.  j.  b.  m. 

In  negotiating  for  a  heifer  of  this  de¬ 
scription  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  own¬ 
er’s  word  for  everything.  Mere  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  blood  lines  without  some  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  conformation,  weighr, 
•age  and  general  appearance  of  the  animal, 
will  not  form  a  safe  basis  for  determin¬ 
ing  values.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  better 
plan  would  be  to  go  to  some  local  breeder 
or  dairyman  and  purchase  an  animal  of 
known  breeding  and  usefulness. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  breeder  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  in  order  to  register  animals 
that  are  eligible  for  registration.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  fees  for  non-members 
are  higher  than  for  regular  members,  the 
excuse  offered  for  delay  in  transferring 
the  papers  might  be  questioned. 


Skim-milk  for  Cows 

Having  an  excess  of  skim-milk,  I  have 
been  advised  to  feed  it  to  my  dairy  cows. 
They  will  not  drink  it.  but  will  eat  ±t 
mixed  with  the  feed.  What  effect  will 
this  have  upon  the  milk  flow,  and  also 
upon  the  general  physical  condition  of  the 
cow?  Would  you  advise  the  use  of  the 
milk  in  this  manner?  o.  g.  c. 

Vermont. 

In  theory  the  practice  of  feeding  skim- 
milk  to  cows  sounds  fine,  but  in  practice 
the  plan  usually  fails.  As  you  state, 
skim-milk  is  not  palatable  and,  while  oc¬ 
casionally  a  cow  is  found  that  relishes  a 
drink  of  skim-milk,  she  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  digestive  system  of  the 
cow  is  constructed  to  consume  bulky 
roughages  aud  concentrated  products. 
Skim-milk  does  not  belong  to  either 
group.  The  ability  of  the  cow  to  produce 
milk  high  or  low  in  butterfat  depends 
upon  inherent  qualities,  rather  than  upon 
the  ration  fed.  The  value  of  the  skim- 
milk  must  be  determined  by  calculating 
the  amount  of  ash  and  protein  that  it 
carries.  It  must  go  through  the  regular 
processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation, 
and  cannot,  as  one  might  suppose,  be 
transferred  direct  to  the  udder  and  ap 
pear  again  in  the  milk  pail.  The  best  use 
that  can  he  made  of  skim-milk  is  for 
feeding  poultry  aud  swine. 

In  feeding  dairy  cows,  let  them  have 
all  of  the  roughage,  such  as  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay,  that  they  will  consume  with 
relish ;  allow  them  all  of  the  silage  that 
they  will  consume ;  feed  cows  in  milk  as 
many  pounds  of  a  complete  20-per  cent 
protein  ration,  per  day,  as  she  produces 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  week ;  usually 
1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  Sy2  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  per  day  is  satisfactory. 


Ration  with  Good  Silage 

Will  you  suggest  a  grain  ration  for  me 
that  contains  20  per  cent  protein,  and  an¬ 
other  22  per  cent?  For  the  20-per  cent 
we  have  good  grain,  silage  of  corn,  and 
clover  hay,  but  limited,  and  when  the 
clover  hav  is  gone  there  is  silage  and 
Timothy  hay,  and  oats  that  we  will  have 
ground.  A.  c- 

New  York. 

With  corn  silage  and  clover  hay  we  as¬ 
sume  that  you  desire  to  have  a  ration 
carrying  20  per  cent  of  protein,  and  that 
you  propose  to  use  the  22  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  ration  when  the  legume  hay  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  following  mixture  is  pro¬ 
posed  :  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  150 
lbs.  linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  gluten,  300  lbs. 
mixed  wheat  feed,  350  lbs.  cornmeal. 

In  order  to  bring  this  mixture  up  to  the 
22  per  cent  protein  basis,  add  50  lbs.  of 
linseed  meal. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  East¬ 
ern  territory  linseed  meal  can  he  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  much  more  reasonable  figure 
under  existing  conditions  than  it  can  be 
secured  in  the  Middle  West.  For  this 
reason  it  is  recommended  that  current 
rations  include  a  generous  amount  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal. 


beef 
MAKES  MORE  EGGS 

Feed  Your  Chickens  Roast  Beef 

Gives  best  results  in  eggs,  vigor 
and  vitality.  Breaks  egg  produc¬ 
tion  records  everywhere.  Used  by 
wise  poultrymen  who  make  the  most 
money  from  hens. 

This  sweet  -  smelling,  clean  prod¬ 
uct  of  one  of  the  world’s  finest  gov¬ 
ernment  inspected  abattoirs  is  ship¬ 
ped  the  day  it  is  made.  Sterilized 
— cannot  cause  ptomaine  poisoning 
or  disorders.  Send  $3.50  and  your 
dealer's  address  for  sample  100-lb.  bag 
and  free  copy  of  “MAKING  HENS 
PAY,’’  by  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 

STOCK  YARDS,  PHILADELPHIA 


o  Down 


Puts  this  Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only 
$7.60  down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  improved  metal- 
to-metai  harness  construction.  Uetal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckles. 


an 


miess 


First  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70 years  ago.  Now 
known  throughout  America  for  its  pronounced 
superiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tan¬ 
ner-manufacturer  who  follows  every  Btep  from 
the  raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Ask  for  free  harness  book.  Learn  ail  about  our  $7.60 
down  and  easy  payment  offer  and  the  Olda-Tan  cneteLto- 
metal  harness. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept. 30 -71 

19th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  til. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  oue-half  teaspoon - 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  Stare 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  bv  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug 
or  grocery  stores. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


1  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
$^|\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

ffNc' 

•Nq  |  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


CORRUCATED  -  PLAIN -V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


Turkey  Raising 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests 
for  an  up-to-date  Turkey  book. 
Here  it  is ;  150  pages ;  40  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price,  SI. 75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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SAVE  $3^to« 

Buy  Direct  from  Maker 

I  have  been  the  builder  of  the 

TUBBS 

SNOW  SHOES 

for  17  years.  I  now  offer  di¬ 
rect,  post-paid,  Snow  Shoes 
made  by  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  Snow  Shoe  maker  in 
North  America. 

MacMillan,  Arctic  explorer, 
was  kind  enough  to  place  his 
orders  with  me  and  was  well 
pleased.  If  you  place  your  or¬ 
der  with  me  you  will  be  well 
pleased.  Also  will  save  from 
S3  to  $5  by  doing  so.  All 
Snow  Shoes  guaranteed  not 
to  sag. 

Men's  sizes,  $0.60  to  $7.50; 
women's  $5.90  to  $6.60;  chil¬ 
dren’s,  $4.50  to  $6.60. 

Send  at  once  for  complete 
illustrated  folder,  weight 
chart,  etc. 

WALTER  F.  TUBBS 
Dept.  D  Burlington,  Vt. 


JERSEYS 


ForSale  ujcriecye<1  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  y-  nr  in¬ 
quiries.  1>.  A.  CURTI8  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE-JERSEY  ZDTTXjXj 

Age,  'i  mos.  Dam,  Saydas  Io.  Sire,  Jonquils  Owl 
King.  Write  for  price  and  pedigree. 

JOHN  SATLER  R.  1  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

RfxrietprpH  .IprcPVO  Both  SPX-  AU  n%es-  Reasonable 

negisiereu  uerseys,  price,  h.  r.  ingalls, ereem-nio, n.y. 


GOATS 


^  Q  A  TC  f  Nubians,  Toggenbergs,  pure 
breds  and  high  grades. 

SACRIFICED  iMT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown.  N  J. 


F  O  II 


MILK  I  UggCIIUUIg  DUUIGI  SERVICE 

S15  to  #50.  Real  Milk  Goals.  #60. 


Toggenburg  Bucks 

•  to  $50.  Real  Milk  ( 

S.  J.  Sharpless,  R  D. 5, Norrislown^Pa. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS™;8 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Write  for  price  list. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London, 0. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  75. 

EXTRACTED  HONEY— Delivered  by  mail,  5  to 
40  lbs.  in  third  zone.  60  lbs.  in  second;  cir- 
eular  free;  ten  lbs.  clover  $2.15,  buckwheat 
$1.90.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm;  three 
pounds  for  $1.  SUNNY  BROOK  HARM,  Winter- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

i _ 

DELICIOUS  pecan  nuts,  5  lbs.  $2.50  prepaid. 
GRIFFISS  FARMS,  Lamont,  Florida. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75  postpaid  first  three  zones; 
60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

-  -  ■  - -  -  - - 

RANGE— Happy  Thought,  six  9-ineh  holes, 
wood  or  coal,  enameled  reservoir,  heats 
quickly,  high  shelf,  removable  nickel,  oven 
thermometer;  fitted  for  water  front,  oven  20x20x 
12  inches,  fire  box  24  inches  on  left,  reservoir 
right,  wonderful  baker,  good  heater;  used  but 
a  short  time;  guaranteed  absolutely;  store 
price  over  $130,  will  sacrifice;  f.o.b.  Katonah, 
N.  Y.,  securely  crated.  Write  R.  R.  Carryl, 
62  Bruce  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Two 
PLUM  THEE 
N.  J. 

40-egg 

FARM, 

Cyphers 
B.  D.  2, 

incubators. 

Lakewood, 

Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Improving  Ratioji;  Cow  off  Feed 

Could  you  give  me  a  better  grain  ra¬ 
tion  than  the  one  I  am  feeding?  It  is, 
600  lbs.  beet  pulp.  600  lbs.  corn  and 
oats,  300  lbs.  oilmeal,  300  lbs.  gluten,  100 
lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  36%  cottonseed  meal. 
I  have  good  -Alsike  clover  and  good  silage 
for  all  Winter.  I  am  feeding  one  bushel 
of  silage  night  and  morning  to  each  cow, 
with  hay  twice  a  day  and  all  the  water 
they  want.  My  cows  are  giving  45  to  60 
lbs.  of  milk  a  day  but  I  do  not  think  they 
are  doing  as  well  as  they  should.  I  mix 
and  wet  the  feed  in  the  morning  for  the 
two  feedings  (morning  and  night).  What 
do  you  think  is  the  best  way  to  feed  it, 
wet  or  dry.  I  am  feeding  the  new  milk¬ 
ers,  1  lb.  of  feed  to  3%  of  milk.  I  have 
one  cow  that  refuses  to  eat  any  feed  at 
all.  She.  was  giving  58  lbs.  of  milk,  and 
now  she  is  only  giving  20  lbs.  a  day.  She 
is  very  gaunt.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter?  Would  you  put  any  salt 
in  the  feed?  Thera  is  salt  in  the  silage. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  c.  w.  c. 

There  is  no  economy  in  feeding  beet 
pulp  at  present  prices  provided  you  have 
a  sufficient  amount  of  silage  to  carry 
your  cows  through  the  Winter.  The  mix¬ 
ture  that  you  are  now  feeding,  provided 
the  gluten  mentioned  is  gluten  feed,  and 
the  cottonseed  meal  carries  36  per  cent  of 
protein,  will  yield  approximately  18  per 
cent  of  protein.  For  cows  giving  from  45 
to  60  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  this  is  not 
enough  crude  protein  for  maximum  pro¬ 
duction.  In  addition  to  being  relatively 
expensive  it  is  clear  that  you  have  not 
selected  your  ingredients  with  the  great¬ 
est  care.  ’While  it  is  true  that  beet  pulp 
is  bulky,  and  that  it  will  increase  the 
digestibility  of  other  products,  bran  is 
more  desirable  under  the  conditions,  and 
buckwheat  middlings  will  provide  energy 
and  considerable  more  protein  at  much 
less  cost ;  hence  the  proposed  combina¬ 
tion  ;  650  lbs.  corn  or  hominy  meal,  300 
lbs.  buckwheat  middlings,  300  lbs.  bran, 
350  lbs.  linseed  meal,  200  lbs.  gluten 
meal,  200  lbs.  43  per  cent  cottonseed 
meal.  If  the  gluten  is  gluten  feed  rather 
than  gluten  meal  use  300  lbs.  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  instead  of  200  lbs.  of  the  gluten 
meal.  This  will  provide  a  combination 
carrying  22  per  cent  of  protein.  For 
cows  giving  as  much  as  60  lbs.  of  milk  I 
should  feed,  in  addition,  from  a  quarter 
to  a  half  pound  extra  of  cottonseed  meal. 
Add  also  30  lbs.  of  salt  to  a  ton  mixture. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  moisten  this 
grain  mixture  previous  to  feeding.  If 
beet  pulp  is  fed  it  should  be  moistened 
and  fed  separately  and  not  mixed  with 
the  other  concentrates.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  when  the  regular  grain 
mixture  is  moistened  it  becomes  less  pal¬ 
atable  and  the  mixture  is  more  apt  to  be¬ 
come  filthy  and  sour.  ' 

Insist  that  the  cows  partake  gener¬ 
ously  of  the  Alsike  clover  hay  and  feed 
them  all  of  the  silage  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume  morning  and  night.  For  the  cows 
that  are  giving  60  lbs.  of  milk  there 
would  be  some  advantage  in  feeding  them 
some  moistened  beet  pulp.  This  is  to 
maintain  the  maximum  production,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  than  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  mixture. 

For  the  cow  that  is  off  feed  I  should 
suggest  that  she  be  given  a  purge,  com¬ 
pounded  by  mixing  1  lb.  of  Epsom  salts 
with  1  lb.  of  molasses  and  diluting  this 
with  a  quart  of  warm  water.  After  12 
hours  give  her  a  bran  mash  made  by 
pouring  scalding  water  over  two  quarts 
of  beet  pulp  and  two  quarts  of  bran  and 
a  little  salt.  For  a  few  days  let  her  have 
access  to  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  beet  pulp  and  bran  to  which  15 
per  cent  of  linseed  meal  has  been  added; 
continue  her  access  to  silage  and  let  her 
have  all  of  the  Alsike  clover  hay  that 
she  will  eat  twice  daily.  You  are  feed¬ 
ing  the  correct  amount  of  grain. 

.  For  the  dry  cows  I  should  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn  or 
hominy,  bran,  and  oats,  to  which  has 
been  added  15  per  cent  of  linseed  meal. 

F.  c.  M. 


On  page  1506,  in  your  list  of  the  cows 
making  the  largest  milk  and  butter  rec¬ 
ords,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  great 
Shorthorn  cow,  Melba  15th  of  Darbalara, 
with  a  record  of  29,422  lbs.  of  milk  and 
1,316  lbs.  of  fat,  being  the  largest  milk 
and  butter  record  for  any  cow  of  any 
breed  on  three  milkings  a  day.  Surely  a 
cow  making  such  a  record  is  worthy  of 
mention,  no  matter  to  what  breed  she  be¬ 
longs.  w.  c.  L. 

Leltoy,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


[ 


SWINE 


Mr.  Dairy  Farmer: 

Do  you  raise  your  own  cows?  If  so, 
does  their  quality  suit  you? 

Do  you  have  trouble  maintaining  re¬ 
quired  and  desired  butterfat  test? 

Is  your  herd  making  money  ? 

If  any  of  these  problems  confront  you 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  AYRSHIRE  COWS  produce  the  highest 
Grade  commercial  milk  at  least  cost  ?  That  grade 
AYRSHIRE  COWS  are  being  sought  at  high 
prices  by  high-grade  milk  makers  everywhere? 
That  you  can  use  an  AYRSHIRE  BULL  on  your 
herd  and  help  solve  some  of  these  problems  easily 
and  quickly? 


A.  R.  Record  14141  lbs.  milk 
595.27  lbs.  fat 

We  have  Registered  Ayrshire  bulls,  out  of  such 
cows  as  are  pictured  above,  for  sale  at  low  prices. 
We  also  have  a  few  bull  calves  and  one  or  two  bulls, 
ready  for  service,  that  we  desire  to  place  in  good, 
clean  herds  and  in  good  hands  at  no  cost  except 
transportation  charges 

On  a  year’s  free  service  plan 

These  latter  are  animals  we  are  reserving  for  future 
use.  The  single  stipulation,  in  addition  to  good 
care,  in  connection  with  the  placing  of  these  bulls 
is,  that  we  have  an  option  to  purchase  two  of  their 
daughters  at  an  age  and  price  mutually  agreed  upon. 

For  full  particulars  regarding  this 
unusual  offer,  write  or  visit 

STRATHGLASS-FARMS,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 

REG.  AYRSHIRES  From  Accredited  Herd 

Bull  calf,  four  months,  mostly  red,  $>35, 

Bull  calf,  one  month,  mostly  white,  $S25. 
PERKV  WARREN  .  Peru,  Vermont 


DO  3XTOT  FOUGtET 

New  Jersey  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 

ANNUAL  MEETING  and  LUNCHEON 

At  HOTEL  STACY  TRENT,  at  1  p.  m. 
JANUARY  17th,  1924,  in  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

W.  H.  EBELING.  Secretary 


GUERNSEYS 


Albamont  Guernseys 

Federal  Accredited 

Real  top-notch  quality.  Heifers,  yearlings 
and  calves.  Bulls  ready  for  service  and  calves. 
Write  for  our  new  sales  list. 

There's  money  in  it  for  you. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  138  Cambridge  St.,  Wincheiter,  Man. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Holly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DAIRY  FARMS.  22  S.  3 2i  St..  Phil*..  P* 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Overstocked — Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  calves  (3>  850.  Ac¬ 
credited  Herd.  Locust  Lawn  Farm,  Elverson.  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  FOUNDATION 

12  mos.  Red  heifer,  Cyrus  Clay  and  Dairy  King  breed¬ 
ing.  7  mos.  White  bull,  General  Clay  and  Claude  Clay 
breeding.  First  check  for  #800  takes  the  pair. 

E.  J.  EA8TERBROOK  -  Corning,  N.Y. 

Minting  Sh.orth.orns 

Dual-purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washlngtonville,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


ForSale~BlackPercheron  Mare  s?n5V«^tiS 

Price,  8200.  O,  T.  MOORE  Germantown,  N.Y# 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  &  SON 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Gr.  Champ,  of  Conn.,  1923 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook.  N.Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old.  $4.00  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $5.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs.  8  to  8 
weeks  old,  #8.00  eaeli.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  0.0  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


SCARFF’S 

Hampshire  Hogs 


DUROCS 


We  have  150  yearlings  and 
spring  Hampshire  Gilts  of 
exceptional  type  and  quid- 
ity.bred  to  our  beat  herd  Boars. 
,  ,  ,  _  We  also  have  to  offer  some 

splendid  yearling  and  spring  Boars  that  aro  very  promising. 

1000  Fall  Pigs  both  sexes. 

SCARFF’S  STOCK  FARM,  New  Carlisle.  Ohio 

|  'ml  I  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

/UBUVvJ  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Patti  ngt.on  <fc  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y. 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Boars.  Fall  Pigs. 
ELM  WOOD  FA  R  MS 

_ P.  O.  Box  15 _ Bra  J  ford,  N.  Y. 

0  1  fi  ’«  Choice  Registered  60-lb.  pigs  from  Big  Typo 
.  I.  U.  3  stock  of  Best  Blood  lines,  #10  each;  Bred  Sows 
#3~<-  Satisfaction  or  money  hack.  R  HILL,  Seneca  Full.,,  N.Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Litter  of  eleven,  born,  May  18,  weighed  2364  Nov. 
17,  is  our  offering  to  ton  litter  contest.  Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  quick  shipment. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPEIVDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

YoungLargeType  Berkshires 

WIANT  FARM  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 

PATMOOR  KER K Ml  I  R E8.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATMOOR  FARMS.  Hurt-field,  S.  Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  on  High  Quality 
Reg.  Poland-China  Spring  BOARS 

Weighing  from  200  to  300  pounds  eacli  al  $25  to  #50  each. 
Others,  either  sex,  any  age,  various  prices.  Buy  the  be-t 
here.  Wllvlew  Stock  Pin-in  .STANLEY  SHORT, Mgr-,  Wilmington,  IM. 

Big  Type  Chester  Whites  nu^l1^ 

prepaid.  Sat,  guaranteed.  BUI).  K.  OH  I KKI  !■:,  Newtillr.  I’n. 

Registered  O.  I.C.  und  CIIKKTF.lt  WHITE  PICK. 

*•  E.  P-  ROGERS _ -  Wayvikb,  Nkw  Yong 

50  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  weeks  to  10  months  old,  including  boars  ready 
for  service,  sows  for  breeding.  Also  Reg.  Jersey 
Bull  and  Heifer  calf.  Prices  Reasonable. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 


c 


DOGS 


— iiZZD 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Does 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered 
Priced  bow.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

FEMALE  COLLIE  PUPS  S10 

Immediate  delivery.  Female  Beagle  hound  pups 
Delivery  Feb,  1.  Mrs.  C.  Maker,  Titusville,  N.,U 

Collie  PupS  -“re  b.re.fl8'.-Re,lu '-Ies'  *10-  Pedigreed, #15. 


Silvorlake  Kennels 


Tilton,  N.  H. 


sale  Reg.Columbian  White  Collie  Puppies 

brains  and  beauty.  Dr.  T.  Paul  Peery.  Tazewell,  Viroinia 

'lilte  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  *16  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  .  Rock  Crook,  Ohio 


w 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pup*  Males,  $15  and  #20.  Females 
$10.  Embden Ganders, $0.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUBM. Mercer.  P. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  2  months  old 


Females,  8S3.  F.  A.  SWEET 


Male,  IftG; 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Jedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  I>». 


6  Female 2-Mos.-Old  Puppies 8ire’  f-°*  ho,-ind;  da™> 


Good  lookers.  C.  NYE 


cow  dog.  #3  each. 
Lake  Como,  Pa. 


AIREDALE  Puppies  on  Approval 

Pedigree  free.  Eligible  register  Males,  S10;  Fe- 
inales,  S6.  LESTER  McLEflN,  It.  D.  No.  T.  Troupslmra,  N  V. 

FnrXaln— Aimrialpq  Six  weeka  to  1  year.  Toy  lush, six 

rui  OdIO  AITBUdloS  weeks  old.  Best  of  p  e  d  i  g  i  e  e  d 
stock.  WALTER  N.  KNEEL  Medina.  N.  Y. 

Exceptionally  good  litter  Police  Pups.  Also  beautiful 
I-  7-moa.  female  MEAD  -  Amenta,  Sew  Y  ork 

Beautiful  and  Intelligent  J*,&'l‘hh  Shepherd  Pups 

_ Ready  to  drive  your  cows  home  next  Summer. 

GEORG K  BOOKMAN  .  Marathon,  N.  V. 

POLICE  AND  ARMY  DOCS 

formally  known  as  the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  Dog 
Three  Litters  of  very  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with  five 
Champions  ill  Pedigree. 

Geo.  Rauch,  Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


[ 


SHEEP 


■X'OGGENBURG _ 

X  grade.  Bred  to  pure  bred  buck.  Coming-in  Feb.  28. 

WM.  SMITH  Box  123  Manorville.  L.  I..  N.  V. 


Reg.Hampshire  EweLambs 

C.  P.  &  M.  \V.  ITIGHAM  Gettysburg;,  Pa. 

Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  ueV. 

tered  South-down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER.  Gladstone,  R.  J. 

ForSale-12Fine  DORSET  Ewes 

Unregistered,  but  pure-bred.  JENISON,  Look  Ilorlin,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rains  and  Ewes.  Wooled  to  Nose 
Priced  Low.  LellOY  C.  ROW  Kit,  Lndlowvllle,  N.  Y. 

Ron  Shrnn  Ram*  JmP-  B*'k-  shipped  on  approval. 

neg.  onrup.  I\ams  WILLIAMS  FARM,  Peterborough,  ILK 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  12,  1924 


“ Search  for  the  true  secret 
that  has  brought  success  to 
the  best  livestock  man  you 
know.  You  will  find  it  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than 
that  his  animals  are  always 
well ,  always  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  always  working ,  always 
returning  profit;  never  sick , 
never  in  poor  condition , 
never  loafing ,  never  running 
up  a  large  expense  for  medi¬ 
cal  treatment .” 


That  Describes  a  Larro-fed  Cow! 

People  often  wonder  about  the  success  achieved 
by  Larro  users.  Mr.  Van  Pelt’s  words  tell  the 
story. 

Larro  users  succeed  because  Larro-fed  cows  are 
always  well,  always  working,  always  returning  a 
profit.  They  produce  heavily  when  fresh  and  they 
continue  producing  heavily  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  What’s  more,  they  produce  economically. 
One  pound  of  Larro  yields  from  three  to  four 
pounds  of  milk.  The  exact  amount,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  kind  and  quality  of  roughage  and 
on  the  length  of  time  the  cow  has  been  in  milk. 

When  a  cow  .  goes  “off  feed”  you  can  sometimes 
bring  her  back  part  way,  but  she  will  never  be  the 
same  in  that  lactation  period.  Feed  Larro  and  she 
doesn’t  go  off  feed. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


UD IT  17  “Feeding  the 

r  Kim.  Frcsh  Cow»  is 

the  title  of  an  article  that 
appears  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Larro  Dairy¬ 
man.  If  you  are  not 
receiving  this  excellent, 
free  magazine  for  cow- 
owners,  fill  out  and  mail 
this  coupon  now,  or  take 
it  to  your  LARRO  dealer. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

Dept. 5,  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  now  feeding . cows  and  I  want  to  receive,  with¬ 

out  cost,  your  magazine — “The  Larro  Dairyman.’’ 

Name . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D . 

Town . State . 


THIS  LOG  AND  TREE  SAW  S0 1  95 

Fitted  with  Atkins  Silver  Steel  Guaranteed  Saw  ■  *  '*■ 

RUNS  EASY 


9  Cords  tn  10  Hours  by  one  man.  It’s  King  of  the 

woods.  Catalog  Y68  Free.  Established  189C 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  1005  E.  75th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Cream  Will  Not  Churn 

We  have  a  Jersey  cow  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  but  her  cream  will  not  churn.  The 
cream  while  churning  becomes  strong 
and  foamy.  She  has  been  fresh  seven 
months,  and  will  freshen  first  of  April. 
We  feed  her  bran,  shorts,  corn,  oilcake 
meal,  hay  and  fodder,  and,  at  times,  tur¬ 
nips.  w.  c. 

Nauvoo,  Ill. 

It  is  evident  that  you  do  not  properly 
cool  the  milk  obtained  from  your  Jersey 
cow,  which  condition  is  responsible  for  a 
foamy  appearance  of  the  cream  when 
churned.  Use  flat  pans  if  you  do  not 
have  facilities  for  properly  aerating  the 
milk  and  bringing  it  down  to  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  immediately  after  milking.  Then 
too,  if  you  feed  turnips  and  the  ration 
suggested  just  previous  to  or  during  the 
process  of  milking,  the  milk  is  very  apt 
to  absorb  the  objectionable  odors  and 
have  an  undesirable  taste.  I  should  feed 
turnips  after  milking  and  limit  the 
amount  fed  during  any  one  day  to  10  or 
15  lbs.  To  make  sure  that  the  turnips 
were  not  responsible  for  this  condition  I 
should  deny  the  cow  her  turnips  for  a 
week  or  10  days. 

It  is  possible  that  you  mix  the  several 
batches  of  cream  without  properly  ripen¬ 
ing  them.  Oftentimes,  as  the  cows  ap¬ 
proach  the  end  of  their  lactation  period 
they  produce  milk  that  has  an  objection¬ 
able  flavor,  regardless  of  the  feed  or  sys¬ 
tem  of  cooling  the  milk.  If  this  condi¬ 
tion  prevails  it  is  necessary  to  dry  off 
the  cow  and  give  her  a  relatively  long 
rest  period  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  milk 
shall  be  of  desirable  color  and  flavor 
when  she  freshens  again. 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 
Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 
size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
"The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take-Up  Hoop." 

international  Silo  Co.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Cheap  Feed  for  Abundant  Milk 

What  is  the  cheapest  feed  mixture  I 
can  feed  my  cows  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  milk?  J.  E.  S. 

Englishtown,  N.  J. 

You  have  failed  to  supply  any  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  feed  products  or 
roughages  that  you  have  on  baud  to  be 
used  as  a  base  for  compounding  a  ration 
for  milk  cows.  Assuming  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  you  to  purchase  all  of  the  feed, 
and  hoping  that  you  have  available  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay  for  roughage,  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  will  provide  a'  simple  com¬ 
bination  :  300  lbs.  hominy,  200  lbs.  bran, 
250  lbs.  linseed,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  100 
lbs.  ground  oats.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  for  each  3 ^/>  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  cow  per  day.  In  case  you  have  no 
mangels  or  silage,  then  moistened  beet 
pulp  should  be  provided  to  supply  succu¬ 
lence.  If  your  cows  give  more  than  40 
lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  add  100  lbs.  of  43 
per  cent  cottonseed  meal  to  this  mixture. 


ROOFING 

Remnants,  Smooth  surface 
1-ply  .  .  85c  2-ply  .  .  $1.05 
3-ply  ....  $1.35  per  roll 

Buffalo  Housewrecking  &  Salvage  Co. 

479  Walden  Avenue  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Buy  The  Best  Silo 
on  the  Easiest  Terms 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century  the  Harder  has 
been  the  standard  silo  for  Eastern  Farmers.  The 
earliest  Harder  Silos  are  still  giving  service.  The 
new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Now,  you  can  buy  this  genuine  improved  Haider 
Silo  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to  silo 
purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  payments  out  of  your 
milk  checks,  making  the  Harder  pay  for  itself. 


issEa**-* 


-HABHEKS 


M 


You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  investigate  this  new 
and  different  offer.  Write  for  full  particulars  and  our 
free  book  “Saving  with  Silos.”  Tell  us  how  many  cows 
you  milk  and  we’ll  send  you  also  a  Handy  Pocket 
Record  Book,  arranged  to  show  income  and  outgo, 
profit  and  loss.  You  will  be  pleased. 

HARDER  MFC.  C0RP.,  Box  C,  Cobleskill,  N.Y.^ 


I 
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No  Loss  From  Disabled  Horses 

WHEN  working  time  means  money  to  you. 
Save -The -Horse  cures  SPAVIN,  Ring¬ 
bone,  Thoropin,  or,—  Shoulder,  Knee.  Ankle, 
Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease  of  any  nature. 

FREE  96-Page  BOOK 

telling  how  to  locate,  understand  and  treat  over 
58  kinds  of  lameness.  This  valuable  BOOK, 
sample  of  our  signed  MONEY- BACK 
GUARANTEE  and  expert  veterinary  advice 
— all  FREE  to  horse  owners — no  obligation. 

SAVEThe  HORSE 

cures  while  horse  works.  It  saves  loss  of  time 
and  money.  Over  380,000  satisfied  users.  30 
years  of  success.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  learn 
all  about  it.  Don’t  wait.  Write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N,Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 


The  New 

IMPROVE 


NO-BUCKLE 
HARNESS 
Ho  Buckles  7t>  Tear 
Ho  Rinas  to  tv««r 


*5 


After30Days  Trial 


Send  for  my  big  new  free  harness  book. 
___  Tells  how  I  send  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness  on  30  days  free  trial.  Use  It — prove  for  yourself 
that  it  is  stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Outwears  buckle 
harness  because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings 
to  wear  them,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  them.  Amazing 
success — thousands  in  use  in  every  state. 

Costs  Less — Wears  Longer 

Saves  repairs.  Walsh  Bpecial  900  steel  test  leather,  which 
is  explained  in  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit 
any  size  horse.  Made  in  allstyles:  back  pad,  side  backer, 
breechingless,  etc.  J5  after  30  days  trial — balance  is 
paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Write  today  for  my  bigfree  book,  prices, 
easy  terms.  Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail  < 

J.  M.  WALSH,  Pres. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

535  Keefe  Are.,  Milwaukee, 


Useful  Feed  Mixture 

1.  I  am  feeding  at  present  to  my  cows, 
morning  and  night,  mixed  hay,  and  at 
noon  cornstalks ;  for  grain  I  feed  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  400  lbs.  oilmeal  (32  per  cent), 
400  lbs.  bran  and  200  lbs.  corn  and  oat 
hay,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  get  milk 
enough.  Is  this  ration  mixed  in  the  right 
proportion?  If  not,  will  you  give  me 
the  right  amount  to  use?  2.  Is  the  Dur¬ 
um  wheat  bran  as  good  as  the  standard 
wheat  bran,  if  prices  are  the  same:' 
Pennsylvania.  R- A- 

1.  A  grain  mixture  consisting  of  oil- 
meal,  bran  and  corn  and  oat  chop, 
mixed  in  the  proportion  you  mention,  w  ill 
carry  about  20  per  cent  of  protein.  This 
ought  to  be  a  useful  mixture,  although  it 
lacks  variety,  and  might  not  be  as  pal¬ 
atable  as  some  other  combination.  For 
cows  in  milk  which  do  not  have  silage  or 
mangels  I  should  add  some  moistened  beet, 
pulp.  If  you  could  use  250  lbs.  of  oil 
meal  and  200  lbs.  of  gluten  feed  you 
would  have  more  variety,  and  perhaps 
better  results.  Likewise,  increase  the 
corn  and  oat-  chop  to  300  lbs.,  and  reduce 
the  bran  to  300  lbs. 

2.  There  is  very  little  difference  be 
tween  the  hard  wheat  bran  and  the 
standard  wheat  bran.  The  value  of  wheat 
products  of  this  kind  depends  upon  their 
purity  and  freedom  from  screenings. 
Standard  brand  carries  the  mill  run  of 
screenings.  The  hard  wheat  bran  is  more 
flaky,  and  if  it  does  not  stipulate  on  the 
bag  that  it  carries  the  mill  run  of  screen¬ 
ings  it  might  be  a  poorer  bran  than  the 


An  Enduring 
NATC0  8IL0 
at  a  Lower  Costlg  j 

New  prices  on  Natco 
Silos  are  now  available. 

It  will  pay  you  to  inves¬ 
tigate. 

—  "’NsD 

n 


Natco  Silos  of  hard  burned  fire-clay, 
(reinforced  with  steel)  cost  little  more 
than  less  durable  silos.  They  last  for 
generations  because  they  are  rot-proof 
wind-proof  and  fire-safe.  A  blanket  of 
still  air  within  the  walls  keeps  silage 
sweet  and  nourishing  in  all  seasons. 
The  distribution  of  our  plants  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  reduces  freight  charges. 
Write  for  free  book  "Natco  on  the 
Farm." 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

120  Fulton  Building  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NATCO 

HOLLOW  TILE 


Dehorn  with  the  Keystone 


Dehorn  your  cattle  in 
the  modern  humane 
way.  No  crushing— a 
singie  stroke  does  the 
work.  Dehorned  cows 
and  steers  are  gentler.  ^ 

The  Keystone  is  sold  on  a  money-back 

guarantee.  We  also  make  Keystone 
ull  Staffs.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY 

Box  1  22  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


Kill  Rats 


New 
Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 

i  -  beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 

pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  \  irus. 

.  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
hPAA  R  nnk  mice,  teilingabout VIRUS 
■  *  u  and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  Y21  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book. 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Some  Provisions  of  Pool  Milk  Contract  Illegal 


Last  week  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  fourth  department, 
handed  down  a  decision  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  trial 
court  in  the  case  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association  against 
Holmes  Brothers  of  Afton,  N.  Y.,  and 
directed  a  judgment  for  counter  claim 
against  the  association  and  in  favor  of 
Holmes  Brothers  for  $377.23,  with  in¬ 
terest  and  costs  of  both  trials. 

The  case  grew  out  of  an  arrangement 
by  which  George  Holmes  authorized  an 
agent  of  the  League  to  sign  the  pooling 
contract  for  him  as  well  as  an  order  to 
direct  payment  for  milk  to  be  paid  to 
the  League.  The  provisions  of  the  con¬ 
tract  were  called  to  Mr.  Holmes’  atten¬ 
tion  and  he  delivered  milk  for  nearly  .1 
year  and  received  pay  for  it  from  the 
League.  .  He  then  discontinued  deliver¬ 
ing  milk  to  the  League.  This  was  about 
the  middle  of  April,  1922.  The  court 
held  that  under  these  circumstances,  the 
agreement,  if  valid  in  its  terms,  was 
binding ;  it  held  also  that  Holmes  Broth¬ 
ers  violated  the  agreement  in  insisting 
on  delivering  the  milk  elsewhere. 

The  court  also  denied  the  contention 
of  the  defendants  that  the  contract  was 
void  because  there  was  no  compensation 
to  the  defendants.  It  held  that  the  com¬ 
pensation  was  implied. 

While  Holmes  Brothers  virtually 
signed  the  pool  contract  they  claimed  to 
be  non-member  of  the  association.  The 
plaintiff  did  not  deny  it,  and  the  court 
held  that  the  facts  sustained  the  claim 
of  Holmes.  The  court  reviews  the  de¬ 
ductions  provided  for  in  the  tenth  clause 
of  the  contract  at  considerable  length, 
and  holds  that  the  deductions  for  certi¬ 
ficates  of  indebtedness  are  loans  without 
period  of  repayment  or  assurances  of 
fair  interest,  and  as  such  are  disguised 
payments  for  services  of  the  association, 
and  illegal. 

The  provision  of  the  contract  for  de¬ 
duction  for  which  certificates  are  issued 
is  also  held  to  be  invalid  because  there 


Sheffield  Farms  group  had  increased 
their  price  5  cents  per  100  lbs.  over 
December  to  $2.63  for  “all  milk.”  Under 
the  “all  milk”  terms  the  dealer  takes  all 
the  milk  produced  and  takes  care  of  the 
surplus  if  any. 

All  the  dealers  that  we  have  been  able 
to  reach  say  the  reduction  was  entirety 
unexpected  by  them.  They  say  there  was 
no  more  surplus  than  usual  between 


stick  or  flail,  or  in  some  cases  the  heads 
are  fed  into  a  thrashing  machine,  which 
separates  the  seeds  and  tears  up  the  head. 

The  seeds  must  be  thoroughly  dried  be¬ 
fore  they  are  bagged  or  put  into  a  pile. 

The  process  is  difficult  in  our  climate,  and 
where  they  are  to  be  fed  to  chickens  it  is 
probably  more  economical  to  throw  the 
heads  into  the  chicken  yard  and  let  the 
birds  help  themselves.  It  is  not  probable 
that  any  profit  could  be  made  curing  sun¬ 


lines  tight.”  He  said  “back  up,”  and 
she  plunged  back  in  great  swiftness,  and 
from  that  time  on  I  never  had  any  more 
difficulty  in  making  her  back. 

Many  horses  considered  balky  are  all 
right  if  left  unchecked  when  drawing  a 
load  or  climbing  a  hill.  r.  p.  e. 

New  York. 


Christmas  and  New  Years  and  for  a  few 
days  after  the  first  of  the  new  year.  They  flower  seeds  on  the  Atlantic  coast 

say  that  the  reduction  was  unnecessary  _ _ 

and  ill-advised  as  far  as  the  city  trade 
is  concerned.  But  the  dealers  have  no 
appearance  of  worry. 

The  League  briefly  stated  that :  “There 
is  a  surplus  of  milk  in  New  York  City, 
and  the  reduction  in  the  producers’ 
price  is  the  result  of  a  prompt  response 


Making  a  Horse  “Back” 

Having  had  several  years’  experience 
in  calling  on  farmers,  I  met  with  some 
who  had  horses  that  they  could  never 
teach  to  back  up  one  foot ;  they  would 


Ownership  of  Bee  Tree 

Will  you  inform  me  of  the  New  York 
State  law  in  regard  to  cutting  down  a  bee 
tree  on  another  man’s  property?  s.  H.  m. 

Susquehanna,  Pa. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  consider 
the  finder  of  a  bee  tree  in  the  woods  the 
rightful  owner  of  its  contents.  This  is  a 
custom  that  dates  from  a  time  when 
woods  were  more  extensive  and  less  valu¬ 
able  than  now.  Custom  does  not  make 


mand.” 


throw  their  heads  from  one  side  to  the  .  _  _ _ 

on  the  part  of  this  organization  to  the  other  and  would  do  anything  but  back  up,  f.tatute  ,aw’  however,  and  entering  upon 

working  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  de-  and  the  farmer  would  hammer  and  jerk  wU  1  /out1’ p  erm?  L ?o! i° f 'is 't mjpa  s  s? and  pan¬ 
tile  poor  dumb  animals  to  make  them  do  ishable  as  such.  Just  what  punishment 

Bordens  Company,  whidh  denied  any  it.  One  farmer  told  me  he  would  give  a  court  would  mete  out.  in  case  of  prose¬ 

cution,  is  problematical.  It  would  prob¬ 
ably  depend  upon  the  value  of  the  proper¬ 
ty  injured  and  other  circumstances  in  the 
case.  My  recollection  of  a  case  of  the 
kind,  tried  not  long  ago  in  Central  New 
York,  is  that  the  man  entering  upon  the 
property  of  another  to  cut  a  bee  tree, 
after  having  been  forbidden  to  do  so,  was 
fined  $3  by  the  court.  Bees  are  wild 
game,  when  astray,  but  a  tree  belongs  to 
the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  it 
stands,  and  is  not  subject  to  damage  at 
the  hands  of  another.  Better  not  cut  a 
bee  tree  without  permission,  unless  very 
sure  that  the  owner  would  not  object. 

M.  B.  t>. 


was  no  meeting  of  minds  upon  the  es-.  The  Jersey  cow  here  shown  is  St.  Mawes  Lad’s  Lady  451568.  In  her  second  yearly 

’  test,  recently  completed,  starting  at  four  years  two  months,  she  produced  15,729 

lbs.  milk  and  1,032.97  lbs.  butterfat. 


sential  points  of  amount,  duration  and 
interest. 

The  court  also  holds  that  the  deduc¬ 
tion  provided  in  the  contract  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  Dairymen's  League  News 
is  unauthorized  by  the  statute  and  illegal. 

The  provision  of  the  contract  in  re¬ 
lation  to  “stipulated  damages”  is  con¬ 
strued  by  the  court  as  providing  for  a 
penalty,  and  unenforceable.  This  as 
probably  the  most  embarrassing  part  of 
the  decision  to  the  association,  as  it 
permits  dairymen  who  signed  the  pool 
contract  to  withdraw  their  milk  at  any 
time  without  penlaty.  For  one  reason 
or  another  some  dairymen  withdrew  their 
milk  from  the  League  and  sold  it  else¬ 
where  in  violation  of  the  contract  as 
Holmes  Brothers  did.  In  many  such 
cases  the  League  refused  to  pay  for  milk 
delivered  by  such  dairymen  during  the 
month  preceding  the  withdrawal  on  the 
ground  that  the  dairymen  were  subject 
to  penalty.  Suits  are  pending  against  the 
League  on  these  withheld  claims.  Under 
the  above  decision  holding  the  penalties 
unlawful  it  would  seem  that  the  claims 
would  have  to  be  paid.  In  other  States, 
however,  penalty  clauses  have  been  sus¬ 
tained  and  further  litigation  may  be 
necessary  finally  to  settle  the  status  of 
penalty  clauses  generally.  If  the  de¬ 
cision  in  this  case  stands,  it  need  not  be 
fatal  to  co-operation.  It  may  strengthen 
co-operation,  if  it  has  the  effect  of  com¬ 
pelling  co-operative  management  to 
rely  on  service  to  the  individual 
as  a  means  of  retaining  his  membership. 


previous  knowledge  of  the  reduction 
promptly  declared  a  reduction  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Their  price  now  is  for  Grade 
A,  17c  a  quart ;  Grade  B,  14c  a  quart ; 
Grade  B,  7c  a  pint. 

No  other  reductions  had  been  made  oa 
January  5,  but  the  other  groups  were 
expected  as  a  matter  of  necessity  to  re¬ 
vise  prices  downward  to  cope  with  the 
new  conditions. 

If  the  purpose  of  farm  leadership  is 
to  ruin  one-half  the  dairymen  of  the 
State  and  cripple  the  other  half,  this 
policy  is  understandable.  The  only 
other  rational  conclusion  is  that  they 
have  gone  stark  mad. 


January  Milk  Prices 

On  January  4,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association  announced  a  re¬ 
duction  of  47  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  Class 
1  milk  to  take  effect  on  January  7. 

It  had  previously  made  the  price  for 
January  the  same  as  for  December  ex¬ 
cept  that  Class  3  has  been  reduced  5c 
per  100  lbs.  from  $2.15  to  $2.10.  Class 
1  remains  at  $2.80. 

The  Non-pool  Association  prices  were 
made  the  same  as  for  December,  $2.55 
for  “all  milk.” 


Curing  Sunflower  Heads 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  season  to  talk 
about  curing  and  handling  sunflowers, 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  getting  letters  about  it.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  cure  sunflower  seed  perfectly 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  the  damp  air 
during  the  Fall  is  bad  for  the  process. 
The  most  successful  sunflower  growing  is 
done  in  dry  climates.  On  the  Western 
plains  large  quantities  of  sunflowers  are 
grown,  both  for  the  seed  and  also  to  .>e 
used  mixed  with  corn  in  the  silo.  In  the 
East,  where  one  has  a  patch  of  sunflow¬ 
ers  to  cure,  the  best  plan  is  to  take  a 
dry  sunny  day  and  cut  off  the  heads  with 
a  sharp  knife  or  sickle,  leaving  a  stem 
about  a  foot  long  as  a  convenient  handle. 
These  heads  are  thrown  into  a  wagon 
box  and  hauled  to  a  shed  or  building 
where  it  is  possible  to  make  the  racks  or 
bins  along  the  side.  These  bins  are  made 
with  a  slatted  bottom,  so  as  to  let  the  air 
circulate  freely  around  the  sunflower 
heads.  Not  over  18  in.  deep  of  these 
heads  should  be  put  in  one  bin  or  rack. 
The  point  is  to  have  the  heads  separated 
so  that  the  air  will  work  up  through  the 
mass.  In  this  way  the  heads  are  slow’y 
dried  out.  The  seed  contains  considera¬ 
ble  oil,  and  is  difficult  to  dry  in  any  damp 
place.  After  the  heads  are  dried  in  this 
way  the  seed  is  beaten  out  with  a  heavy 


anyone  $25  that  could  teach  his  horse  to 
back.  I  made  a  swap  with  a  farmer  for 
a  six-year-old  mare.  I  had  her  for  a 
short  time  when  I  discovered  she  would 
not  back  up  one  foot.  I  happened  to  meet 
a  band  of  gypsies  on  the  road,  and  they 
wanted  to  swap  with  me,  but  having  had 
a  little  previous  experience  with  the 
swapping  game,  they  could  not  persuade 
me  to  dicker.  When  they  discovered  that 
they  could  not  hook  me  in  on  a  kicker  or 
something,  one  of  the  gang  said  to  me,  “I 
will  teach  your  horse  to  back  up  in  five 
minutes  for  a  sawbuck”  (meaning  a  $10 
bill).  I  said,  “How  do  you  get  that  way? 

You  couldn’t  do  it.  Another  thing,  $2  a 
minute  is  too  much.  I’ll  make  it  $1  a 
minute  if  you  can  teach  her  in  this  time  little  pig  is  so  treated,  it  is  best,  perhaps, 
to  back.”  He  insisted  on  having  the  to  repeat  the  treatment  when  it  becomes 


Hog  Cholera 

We  have  lost  18  pigs,  old  and  young, 
with  cholera.  The  veterinarian  tells  us 
we  must  not  keep  pigs  on  the  same 
ground  for  two  years.  Is  there  a  breed 
that  is  cholera  proof?  ir.  m.  b. 

Hog  cholera  is  no  respecter  of  breeds, 
although  it  used  to  be  claimed  that  the 
mule-footed  hog  was  immune.  That  is 
not  the  case.  The  disease  attacks  swine 
of  all  breeds,  kinds  and  ages,  unless  they 
have  been  artificially  immunized  by  vac¬ 
cination.  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  be 
without  hogs  on  the  farm.  You  can  buy 
immune  sows  with  pig  and  start  another 
herd  of  hogs.  The  sows  may  be  immune 
by  having  had  cholera  and  recovered  from 
the  disease.  Such  sows,  while  proof 
against  cholera,  sometimes  have  weak  lit¬ 
ters  following  the  attack  from  which  they 
recovered.  The  second  litter  should  be 
normal,  if  the  sows  are  well  fed  and 
cared  for.  It  would  be  better  still  to  buy 
sows  that  have  been  artificially  im¬ 
munized  by  being  given  the  double  or  si¬ 
multaneous  vaccination  treatment.  That 
consists  in  an  injection  of  the  blood  se¬ 
rum  of  a  hog  that  has  been  made  intense¬ 
ly  immune,  or  hyperimmune,  as  it  is 
called,  and  an  injection  at  the  same  time 
of  some  virus  from  an  affected  hog.  That 
form  of  vaccination  confers  active  or  last¬ 
ing  if  not  permanent  immunity.  When  a 


money  in  advance.  I  couldn’t  see  it  that 
way,  and  told  him  my  word  was  good, 
and  if  I  failed  to  make  good  they  could 
all  take  a  punch  at  me.  He  puffed  hard 
on  his  cigarette,  rolling  his  eyes  from  un¬ 
der  his  slouch  hat,  said  in  a  low  voice, 
“Get  in  the  wagon ;  now,  when  I  say 
back  don’t  jerk,  but  pull  hard  on  the 
reins,  and  do  it  as  soon  as  I  say  back 
up.”  I  picked  up  the  reins  and  waited 
with  ears  and  mouth  wide  open  to  see 
what  this  human  animal  was  going  to  do. 
Finally  he  said,  “Hold  the  reins  fairly 
tight  and  get  ready  and  keep  them  tight, 
and  pull  hard  every  time  I  say  back  up, 
for  I  will  say  back  up  five  times,  and 
after  this  your  horse  will  always  back 
without  any  more  trouble.”  He  then 
placed  his  thumb  tightly  on  the  mare's 
chest  in  the  center  of  the  breast  about 
three  inches  below  the  collar,  shutting 
his  hand  tightly,  and  with  his  thumb 
sticking  out  he  ran  his  thumb  in  the 
breast  as  hard  as  he  could  and  in  the 
meantime  repeating  the  words  “back  up.” 
Each  time  I  pulled  hard  on  the  reins,  and 


mature,  if  it  is  to  be  kept'  for  breeding 
purposes,  although  it  might  be  quite  like¬ 
ly  to  escape  an  attack  if  exposed  to  the 
disease.  The  second  vaccination  is  mere¬ 
ly  to  “make  assurance  doubly  sure.”  Have 
the  work  done  by  a  qualified  veterinarian. 
Before  introducing  even  vaccinated  hogs 
we  should  advise  perfectly  cleansing,  dis¬ 
infecting  and  whitewashing  the  infected 
houses.  As  a  distinfectant  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  of  compound  cresol  solu¬ 
tion  and  30  parts  of  water,  or  one  part  of 
coal  tar  disinfectant  and  20  parts  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Also  mix  1  lb.  of  fresh  chloride  of 
lime  with  each  three  gallons  of  freshly 
made  limewash.  Flood  it  on  the  floors 
as  well  as  spraying  it  upon  the  wrnlls  and 
ceiling.  Also  plow  and  crop  all  old  hog 
yards  and  paddocks  or.  pastures.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  better  to  provide  entire¬ 
ly  new  quarters  for  the  new  hogs.  If  the 
sows  are  immunized  their  pigs  will  be 
immune  for  a  short  time  after  farrowing, 
but  they  should  soon  be  vaccinated  by  the 
veterinarian  to  insure  them  against  at¬ 
tack.  Where  it  is  merely  desired  to  give 


the  mare,  to  my  surprise,  backed  up  five  hogs  passive  or  temporary  immunity  from 
times,  throwing  back  her  ears  and  shak-  hog  cholera,  serum  alone  may  be  inject¬ 
ing  her  head.  Then  he  said,  “I  will  say  ed ;  but  the  double  vaccination  always 
back  up  without  poking  her  in  the  breast,  should  be  done  when  cholera  has  ben  pres¬ 
and  watch  her  back  if  you  pull  on  the  ent  on  the  premises. 
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Could  you  use  double  the  expected  profit 
from  your  cows  this  winter  ? 


A  startling  thought,  yet  decidedly  within  the  reach  of  nearly 
every  dairy.  So  possible,  so  sensible,  you'll  wonder  why  you 
never  fully  realized  your  opportunity  before. 


Without  following  a  difficult  or  expensive  formula,  this  happy 
result  may  be  yours.  Just  the  same  sound  business  principles  as 
are  applied  by  successful  manufacturers  in  other  fields  of  produc¬ 
tion  will  enable  you  to  realize  your  goal. 


How  Cow  Owners  Oji 

DOUBLE  the 
Dairy  Profit 


AGNES  WALLACE 

Helped  by  Kow-Kare 

M.  G.  Welch  &  Son,  Burke,  N.  Y. 
write :  Enclosed  find  picture  of 
our  four-year  Ayrshire  cow,  Agnes 
Wallace  of  Maple  Grove  (25l7l), 
champion  four -year-old  Ayrshire 
cow  of  the  world,  with  a  record  of 
17,657  pounds  milk  and  966  pounds 
butter  in  one  year.  We  have  used 
Kow-Kare  in  our  herd  for  years 
and  would  not  think  of  getting 
along  without  it.  We  consider  it  the 
best  cow  tonic  known. 

“Our  imported  herd  sire,  Auchen- 
brain  Brilliant  Sun  imp.  23664  now 
weighs  2100  pounds  and  eats  Kow- 
Kare  whenever  I  think  him  in  need 
of  a  tonic.” 

DURING  CALVING 

Rollin  H.  Maxfield,  Erie,  Ill.  says: 
“  We  have  been  using  your  Kow- 
Kare  for  over  five  years  and  think 
It  the  best  thing  for  cows  at  all  times 
to  keep  them  in  condition.  Wre  find 
it  especially  good  when  used  about 
a  month  during  calving  time,  two 
weeks  before  and  two  weeks  after.” 

USED  KOW-KARE  FOR  22  YEARS 

John  Moser,  Lisbon,  O.  writes :  I  have 
■used  your  Kow-Kare  for  22  years.  I  keep 
It  in  the  barn  all  the  time  and  I  wouldn’t 
be  without  it.  I  am  about  to  feed  it  to 
my  large  herd  of  cows  about  one  week 
out  of  every  month  to  maintain  a  good, 
healthy  condition.” 

RESULTS  AFTER  ONE  WEEK 

H.  L.  Kobb,  English,  Ind.  says :  “  I  fed  a 
part  of  a  small  can  of  Kow-Kare  to  three 
cows,  one  week,  and  got  wonderful  re¬ 
sults;  especially  from  one  old  cow  that 
had  not  been  well  for  some  time.  I  am  tell¬ 
ing  the  neighbors  of  the  good  it  is  doing” 


10  *  More  Milk  Will  Do  It 


Noted  dairy  experts  say  that  in  the 
average  dairy  one  tenth  more  milk 
will  double  the  net  profit.  They  say 
this  is  conservative.  It  costs  no  more, 
for  instance,  to  house,  feed  and  care 
fbr  a  good  milker  than  a  poor  milker. 
After  these  items  of  fixed  expense 
are  met,  every  quart  of  milk  is  net 
profit  What  other  effort  on  the  farm 
will  pay  you  so  handsomely  as  inten¬ 
sive  milk-production  ? 

But  start  right  Remember  one 
basic  rule :  Perfect  health  has  more 
to  do  with  big  milk  yields  than 
breeding  or  feeding. 

Keep  the  milk-making  organs 
working  full-speed  —  but  at  the  same 
time  strong,  sturdy,  vigorous.  They 
must  not  only  withstand  forced  pro¬ 
duction,  but  be  able  to  throw  off  the 
diseases  so  common  to  dairy  cows. 

WHAT  KOW-KARE  WILL  DO 

Here  Kow-Kare  will  help  you  in  a 
definite,  positive  way.  The  same 
medicinal  properties  that  have  made 
Kow-Kare  so  popular  as  a  cow  medi¬ 
cine  are  doubly  effective  in  promoting 


milk-making  vigor.  Why  ?  Because 
Kow-Kare  acts  directly  on  the  geni¬ 
tive  and  digestive  organs — the  milk- 
producing  functions  of  the  cow.  It 
enables  the  animal  to  properly  assim¬ 
ilate  Nature’s  foods  and  turn  them 
into  milk,  without  waste. 

As  an  aid  to  big  milk  production, 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  Kow-Kare 
continuously  or  in  expensive  quan¬ 
tity.  Indeed,  most  dairymen  feed  only 
a  tablespoonful  twice  a  day,  one  week 
out  of  each  month  —  a  cost  of  only  a 
cent  a  day  per  cow. 

WHEN  DISEASE  CREEPS  IN 

The  reputation  of  Kow-Kare  fot 
the  treatment  of  Barrenness,  Abor¬ 
tion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours, 
Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite, 
etc.,  has  grown  tremendously  during 
its  more  than  25  years’  use.  No  cow 
owner  should  be  without  it.  Feed 
dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists 
sell  Kow-Kare.  Large  size,  $1.25; 
medium,  65c.  If  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied  we  will  mail  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  remittance. 


Let  ub  mall  you  our  free  book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor."  Besides 
much  general  information  of  value  to  cow  owners.  It  tells  about  the 
other  popular  Dairy  Assoclation’remedles,  Bag  Balm, Garget  Reme¬ 
dy,  Horse  Comfort— all  fitting  companions  to  Kow-Kare. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

LyndoDville,  Vermont 


BAG-BALM 

For  Udder  and  Teats 

Penetrates  and  heals  inflamma¬ 
tion,  soreness,  congested  or  hard¬ 
ened  tissues.  Relieves  Caked 
Bag,  Bunches,  Cow  Pox.  Quickly 
heals  chaps,  cuts,  bruises.  Ten 
ounces,  60c, 


,Jlcent 

ctdaypercou) 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 

I  would  like  the  assistance  of  your  book,  “The 
HomeCow  Doctor/’  whichpleasesendwithoutcost. 

Alsopleasesendme  afree  2-ounce  sample  of  BAG 
Balm  (worth  15c)  for  which  courtesy  I  am  writing 
on  the  margin  my  dealer  s  name. 


NAMF 


ADDRESS 


Try  this  mixer 


Concreting  on  the  farm  pays.  Put  down 
concrete  floors,  sidewalks,  foundations,  etc. 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  It  turns  out  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  full  of  concrete  a  minute.  Do  away 
with  the  drudgery  of  mixing  by 
hand.  Try  a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer 
.  on  30  days’  Trial.  You  Will  like, 
it  and  make  extra  money  con¬ 
creting  for  your  neighbors.  The 
new  Kwik-Mix  is  the  best  farm 
mixer  on  the  market.  Works 
as  good  as  a  $200.00  mixer. 

Price  Reduced 

Pay  only  $34.00  aficr^  30  days* 
use  or  send  $33.00  with  order. 

Write  for  free  catalog  on  how  to 
4ise  a  Kwik-Mix  on  the  farm.  It 
will  pay  you  to  write  today. 

KWIK-MIX 

MIXER  CO. 

1010  Cleveland  Avenue 

Milwaukee  Wi»cr*nrt» 


Sent  on  Trial 
Upward  Jimeucam,  Cream 

SEPARATO 

Thousands  in  Use  fatlsfaftion  justifies 

your  getting  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new, 
well  made,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sepa¬ 
rator  only  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  picture,  which 
shows  our  large  capacity,  low  priced  New  L.  S.  Model, 
unexcelled  for  Easy  running.  Easy  washing  and  Simplicity.  Besides  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  be  sure  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated 
catalog,  sent  free  on  request,  is  a  most  complete  and  interesting  book  on  cream  sepa¬ 
rators.  Learn  how  an  American  Separator  may  pay  for  itself  while  in  use.  Western 
orders  shipped  from  Western  points. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  see  our  big  money  saving  proposition. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Drying  off  Heifers 

I  have  some  heifers  that  I  have  been 
milking  from  six  to  nine  months,  due  to 
freshen  in  the  Spring.  If  I  dry  them  off 
now  do  you  think  it  will  shorten  the 
length  of  their  lactation  period  in  the 
future?  c.  b. 

While  it  is  desirable  for  heifers  with 
their  first  calves  to  continue  their  milk 
flow  as  long  as  possible  during  the  first 
lactation  period.  There  is  often  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  drying  them  off  at  the  end  of 
seven  months.  In  case  the  heifers  were 
bred  too  young  or  before  they  had 
reached  a  reasonable  size  it  is  necessary 
to  dry  them  off  relatively  early  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  continue  their  growth 
and  development.  If  heifers  with  their 
first  calves  are  not  mated  for  several 
months  after  freshening  it  frequently 
happens  that  they  will  require  a  rather 
extended  dry  or  rest  period  between  lac¬ 
tations.  Again,  if  heifers  freshen  during 
the  Summer  and  it  is  desired  to  carry 
them  over  so  that  they  will  regularly  be¬ 
come  September  or  Fall  cows  one  has  to 
regulate  the  breeding  and  milking  period 
accordingly.  Milk  production  is  an  in¬ 
herited  quality.  One  cannot  change  this 
function  materially  by  lengthening  or 
shortening  the  lactation  period.  Unusual 
feeding  is  an  aid  in  developing  persistent 
milkers,  but  such  practice  cannot  sub¬ 
stitute  for  breeding  and  individuality. 

I  should  dry  up  the  heifers  in  question 
if  they  are  not  giving  enough  milk  to 
pay  for  bothering  with  them :  then  I 
should  feed  them  generously  during  their 
dry  period  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
they  would  grow  and  gain  normally,  and 
when  the  freshening  period  arrives  they 
will  be  in  good  vigor,  good  flesh,  and 
good  health. 


Feeding  Family  Cow 

Will  you  give  ration  for  a  family  cow? 
She  is  a  very  small  Guernsey  and  Jer¬ 
sey;  is  giving  about  seven  quarts  of  milk 
a  day.  I  am  feeding  her  all  the  clover 
hay  she  will  eat,  and  eight  quarts  a  day  in 
all  of  a  mixed  feed.  F.  F.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

The  ready  mixed  brand  of  feed  you 
have  been  using  carries  24  per  cent  of 
protein  and  has  been  fed  by  many  dairy¬ 
men  with  good  results.  If  you  have  any 
of  this  product  on  hand,  however,  use  70 
lbs.  of  this  mixed  feed  with  15  lbs.  of 
eor«meal,  15  lbs.  of  oats  and  10  lbs.  of 
linseed  meal.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this  grain 
mixture  for  each  8*4  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  day  by  your  family  eow  and, 
in  addition,  allow  her  all  of  the  hay  that 
she  will  consume  with  relish. 


Wintering  Guernsey  Heifers 

I  have  four  Guernsey  heifers,  two  due 
in  March  and  two  in  September.  Will  it 
pay  to  keep  them?  How  much  will  it 
cost  for  feed?  Must  buy  everything. 
Mixed  hay,  $28  to  $30  per  ton ;  dairy 
feed,  $2.80  per  100  lbs.;  eornmeal,  $2.50; 
bran,  $2.20  ;  ground  oats,  $2.30.  I  have 
a  boarding  house  and  must  have  plenty 
of  butter,  cream  and  milk.  If  I  sell  now 
will  get  next  to  nothing  for  them.  When 
fresh  can  sell  for  from  $100  to  $125  each. 

New  Jersey.  N.  m.  k. 

If  the  four  Guernsey  heifers  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  well  grown  and  providing  they 
trace  to  dams  known  to  be  profitable  pro¬ 
ducers  of  milk,  then  it  would  be  to  your 
advantage  to  winter  these  heifers,  even 
though  the  feed  costs  are  relatively  high. 
It  will  require  approximately  150  lbs.  of 
corn  and  350  lbs.  of  roughage  per  head 
per  month  to  maintain  these  heifers.  This 
is  based  upon  the  suggestion  that  you  will 
feed  each  animal  5  lbs.  of  grain  daily 
and  12  lbs.  of  roughage.  The  roughage 
must  be  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  of  a  good 
quality,  and  the  grain  may  consist  of  a 
combination  of  three  parts  of  corn,  two 
parts  of  oats,  and  one  part  of  bran,  and 
one  part  of  linseed  meal.  In  any  event, 
make  sure  that  the  heifers  are  maintained 
in  good  condition,  that  they  carry  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  flesh,  and  thus  they 
will  bring  a  higher  price  in  the  Spring, 
or  when  they  freshen.  You  may  assume 
that  this  amount  of  grain  per  month  will 
be  required  until  approximately  the  first 
of  May,  when  the  animals  ought  to  be 
turned  out  to  pasture. 
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LICE 

make  scrub  of  cows  or  hens 

There’s  no  use  expecting  real  profits 
from  cows  or  poultry  if  you  permit  lice  to 
feed  on  the  animals  that  you  must  look 
to  for  your  returns. 

.  Why  not  learn  this  winter — RIGHT 
NOW — how'  easy  it  is  to  kill  every  louse 
on  your  farm.  You  can  really  do  this 
with  surprising  ease  and  at  slight  expense. 
Graylawn  Farm  Louse-Chase  has  taken 
the  dread  of  lice  from  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers.  Just  a  little  of  this  clean,  harm¬ 
less  powder  will  kill  every  louse  and  mite 
on  the  worst  infested  animal.  Necessary 
only  to  sprinkle  on  certain  parts,  as  di¬ 
rected,  from  handy  sifter  can,  to  make 
a  quick,  thorough  clean-up.  Sounds  too 
easy  to  be  true — but  we  not  only  guarantee 
to  return  your  money  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied,  but  will  pay  107o  more  for  your 
trouble. 

We  can  make  this  guarantee  because 
Louse-Cliase  makes  good  every  claim. 
Equally  effective  on  cattle,  horses,  swine, 
or  poultry.  Kills  ticks  on  sheep  without 
staining  the  wool. 

Let  Hens 
Treat  Themselves 

Just  put  Louse-Chase  in  dusting  boxes 
and  the  lice  will  have  to  go.  They  can¬ 
not  live  where  Louse-Chase  is.  Try  it 
now,  and  have  clean,  profitable  hens. 

Used  by  leading  agricultural  colleges 
and  big  breeders.  Large  farm  size  pack¬ 
age  $1.00;  small  size  50c.  If  dealer  is 
not  supplied,  order  direct. 

Use  Graylawn  Farm  Scab-Chase 
for  skin  diseases,  scabies,  etc. 

$1.50  and  75c  packages. 


THE  GRAYLAWN  GUARANTEE 

lour  money  back — plus  10%— If  you  are  dissatisfied 


Graylawn  Farms,  Inc. 
Dept.  J-4.  Newport,  Vt. 


IPUSE-CHAS 


The  RURAL 
New  York  Local  Feed  Prices 

The  following  figures  are  supplied  by 
.New  lork  State  Department  of  Farms 
TTnCo  ^ai'kets  ip  co-operation  with  the 
.  •  v  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
for  December  29,  1923. 

Feedstuff's  demand  light  with  offer¬ 
ings  of  most  feeds  fairly  good.  Gluten 
feed  price  reduced  $2,  but  inquiry  unim¬ 
proved  despite  reduction.  Hominy  feed 
easier  demand  and  offerings  fair.  Stocks 
of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  at  mills 
about  35,000  tons  larger  than  at  same 
time  last  year.  Linseed  meal  in  good 
supply  at  steady  prices.  Wheat  feeds 
quiet  but  slightly  lower.  Interior  sup¬ 
plies  accumulating  as  result  of  light  feed¬ 
ing  caused  by  abnormally  mild  weather 
conditions. 

The  following  quotations  show  the  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain 
per  bushel  in  carlots,  delivered  on  track. 
Feeds  all  in  100-lb.  sacks.  Grain  in  hulk. 


NEW-YORKER 


No.  2  white  oats . 

No.  3  white  oats  .... 
No.  2  yellow  corn  . .  . 
No.  3  yellow  corn  . . . 
Spring  wheat  bran  . . 
Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  .  . 
Spring  W.  middlings  . 
Soft  W.  W.  middlings 

Flour  middlings  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

Dry  brewers'  grain  .  . 
Hominy  feed,  white.. 
Hominy  feed,  yellow  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

36%  cottonseed  meal. 
41%  cottonseed  meal  . 
43%  cottonseed  meal  . 
34%  linseed  meal  .... 


Albany 
.$.54 
■  -52% 

.  .88% 

.  .85% 

.  33.25 
.  33.50 
.  32.75 
,  36.25 
.  35.50 
,  36.00 
44.00 
37.25 
33.25, 

45.50 

49.50 

52.50 
55.00 

49.50 


Utica 

$.53% 

•51% 

-87% 

.84% 

32.85 

33.10 
32.35 

35.85 

35.10 

37.60 

43.60 

36.85 

34.85 

45.10 

49.10 

52.10 

54.60 

49.10 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Dec.  29.  1923,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  BeMdere,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Washington,  Ilighbridire.  French- 
town,  Flemington,  Passaic,  IIackett=town, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Lebanon,  Nekton, 
Branchville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell, 
New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Morristown, 
Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville, 
Newark,  Trenton,  Perth  Amboy  and 
Montclair : 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.55% 

No.  3  white  oats . 57% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  .89% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 87% 

c  .  ,  Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $32  90 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  . ’  33.40 

Spring  middlings  .  32.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  38.40 

Dry  brewers’  grain  . . . .  i ! ! !  44*40 

Flour  middlings  .  35.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  49.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  54.90 

34%  linseed  meal  . 49.15 


GLASS  CLOTH 

Glass  Cloth  shuts  out  cold,  wind  and  rain, 
admits  sunlight  and  heat.  Retains  heat 
better  than  glass — only  one-tenth  the  cost. 
EXTENSIVELY  used  for  poultry  houses, 
scratch  sheds,  brooder  houses,  enclosing 
porches,  storm  doors  and  windows,  hot¬ 
beds,  cold-frames,  etc. 

HOT  BEDS 

Grow  Healthy,  Vigorous  Plants 

Glass  Cloth  sheds  a  soft,  warm,  even  light, 
and  diffuses  the  sun’s  rays  to  all  corners, 
giving  the  soil  proper  warmth  to  hasten 
germination  of  seeds  and  growth  of  plants. 
Uniform  light  produced  gives  plant  smooth 
green  color  and  stalky,  even,  vigorous 
growth. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

$5.00  will  cover  >hed  9  x  15  feet 

TEST  10  DAYS,  if  not  satisfied  your 
money  will  be  refunded  on  return  of  goods. 

TURNER  BROS.,  Dept. 


HEALTH  QUARTERS 

STRONG,  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Produce  healthy,  active  chicks  by  using 
Glass  Cloth  in  the  construction  of  CHICK 
HOUSES.  Keeps  the  temperature  uniform, 
gives  proper  ventilation  and  weather  pro¬ 
tection.  Makes  a  comfortable,  inviting  at¬ 
mosphere,  enabling  chicks  to  exercise  and 
scratch  in  comfort  regardless  of  cold  or 
stormy  weather. 

SCRATCH  SHEDS 

Scratch  sheds  made  from  glass  cloth  insure 
comfort  for  your  flock  in  bad  weather.  Cozy 
scratch  sheds  make  health  and  eggs.  Don’t 
turn  your  hens  outside  to  suffer  when  5<: 
per  hen  will  cover  shed  like  above  with 
transparent,  waterproof,  weatherproof 
GLASS  CLOTH.  One  stormy  spell  will 
cost  more  in  loss  of  eggs  than  the  cost  of 
this  Glass  Cloth  scratch  shed. 

PR  If  F  Sq  yd"  40c :  5  yd»-  •»  35c  ;  25  yd,,  .t  33c : 

*  100  yd«.  at  29c,  Add  3c  per  yard  for  pottage. 

310,  Bladen  Nebraska 


Special  OCSer  to  Introduce  Oar  Cut  Glass  t 


r«i  1 1 1 1  im»~i 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  W ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO, 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y, 


\"%  Hand  Power 
Hercules 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


F1Uo°"n 

d?ea  Ike  job.  Hand  pow-  E,,I  P«y»*nt« 

power°  F™^s'  s>n8le,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
?eaturesE  1_ quiSk  windin«  cable,  and  other 

ud  to-?he  r  Hercules  is  most  complete. 


UD-to-thp  ies  is  most  complete, 

■  priSrSffSaK etmy* Write 
1923  introductory  offer.  Comes 

complete 
ready  to 
>  use 


B.  A.  FULLER, 
Pres. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
630  29th  Si 
Cenlerrille,  Iowa 


Horse 
r-  Power « 

Hercules 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

.  Nov..  7-Feb.  24 — Short  Winter  courses 
m  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  1-12,  1924  —  Virginia  Breeders’ 
and  Fanciers’  Association,  Inc.,  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  show,  Richmond,  Ya.  Sec¬ 
retary,  J.  D.  ITalliban,  2914  East  Broad 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Jan  4— Maple  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association.  State-wide  meeting,  Court 
House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  8-11 — Vermont  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.  Twenty-seventh  annual 
exhibition.  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P.  Greene, 
secretary,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Jan.  8-12 — Morristown  Poultry  Show, 
Armory,  Morristown,  N.  J.  Secretary, 
I'  rank  F.  Frambes,  Greystone  Park, 
N.  J. 

Jan.  8-12 — Mohawk  Valley  Poultry 
Club,  annual  poultry  show.  Red  Men’s 
Hall,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  A. 
A.  Van  Wie,  14  Van  Zandt  St.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  9-11 — Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers’ 
Association,  thirty-second  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jan.  15-16 — New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-18 — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Roches¬ 
ter.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-18  —  Trenton  Winter  Poultry 
Show,  Mercer  County  Poultry  Show, 
State  Armory,  Trenton,  Le  Roy  Sked, 
secretary,  Pennington,  N.  ,T. 

Jan.  15-18  —  Agricultural  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  17 — N.  J.  Ayrshire  Ass’n  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Stacy  Trent,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Jan.  22-26 — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  23-27  —  Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York. 

Feb.  4-6  —  Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society.  Winter  meeting,  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  7 — Maple  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  20-22  —  Eastern  meeting  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Roy  P.  McPherson,  sec¬ 
retary,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


A  Well-built  Stave  Silo 
at  a  Low  Price 

If  you  want  a  good,  substan¬ 
tial,  single  wall  silo,  get  our 
new  low  prices. 

Built  of  selected  tongue  and 
grooved  stock  and  bound  with  steel 
rods.  Doors  close  tight,  open  easily. 
Convenient  door-front  ladder. 

The  result  of  many  years  of  silo 
making  experience. 
Built  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos. 

Write  now 
for  literature 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Boxl60,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
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BSCRASC0 

iMM&IIB  STEEL  RODDED 

SILOS 


Cut  Glass  Table  Set 
5  pieces  only  ®1,7S 

Real  opportunity!  Handsome,  large  pieces. 
Sugar  and  Cream,  Butter  “Tub”,  Bonbon 
Dish  and  Olive  or  Pickle  "Boat”.  Sparkling 
semi-optic  glass,  hand-cut  in  large  flower 
design.  Send  $1.75,  check,  money  order 
or  cash.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery.  If 
west  of  the  Miss,  add  40c  postage.  Money 
back  if  you’re  not  delighted.  Send  today. 


D«P*.  R-1 


Krystal  Kraftas 


Trenton,  N.  J. 


FOR  CASH  f 


A  Money  Make  for  YOU ! 


The 
“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


.Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4y2  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  fiat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


SPECIAL  OFFERING 

of  Cold  Proof  Leather  Goods 
at  Moderate  Prices 

Sheepskin,  Moleskin  Coats,  length  36  in.  $9.50 

Leather-sleeve,  leather  Jerkins .  7.00 

Moleskin-sleeve,  leather  Jerkins . ’  6!oO 

Leather  Jerkins .  '  Toft 

Sheepskin  Vests . ..*.*’!***  4*00 

Rosenwasser  U.S.  Army  Shoes,  Munson  last  L00 
State  size  when  ordering.  Money  orders  or  checks 
acceptable.  Money  promptly  refunded  on  any 
article  not  found  satisfactory. 

MIDDLESEX  LEATHER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
General  Delivery  New  Brunswick,  N.  «L 


nJ 


To  raise  immediate  cash, 
we  will  sacrifice  our  re¬ 
markably  large  stock  of  fine 
raincoats  at  this  price  of 
812.95,  plus  postage.  A 
heavy  quality  Bambazine 
Coat  made  of  genuine  Gov¬ 
ernment  material,  raglin 
style  with  deep  slash  pock¬ 
ets  and  full  belt.  High 
Collar.  Men’s  sizes,  36  to  46. 
Boys’  sizes,  12  to  18.  Guaran 
teed  absolutely  waterproof. 
Send  for  your  coat  today, 

,  .  -  „  with  check  or  money-order 

attached.  Coat  will  be  shipped  by  return  mail 
satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded' 
Order  Now! 


EMPIRE  CO. 

CS3X9621  Broadway,  New  York, N.1 


Fre 


Quinn’s  Ointment 

The  Mild  Absorbent 


Used  by  veterinarians  for  bo*  spav¬ 
ins,  curb*,  splints,  wind  puffs,  swell¬ 
ing  of  throat,  glands  and  other  flesh 
enlargements.  Excellent  for  cuts  and 
old  sores.  Painless— safe— easy  to  apply 
—no  scar.  For  cows  as  well, 
or  sale  at  druggists  or  direct— price  only  , 

♦  i. 50  delivered.  Money  returned  prompt' 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Write  for  fr< 
book. 

H.  E.  Allen  Mtg.  Co.  Inc.,  240-250  State  St..  Carthage.  N.Y? 


Shave  With 

Cuticura  Soap 
The 'New  Way 

Without  Muff 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  M  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  ;  • 
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/  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  T onic. 
Gilbert  Hess. 
JU.D.,  D.V.S. 


_  Make  Youv 

MILKERS  PAY 

Every  cow  in  your  herd  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  up  to  her  full  capacity 

— if  you  look  well  to  her  ration,  her  health, 
her  appetite  and  her  digestion. 

Balance  the  ration.  Feed  bran,  oats  and 
corn,  or  their  equivalent,  cottonseed  or  linseed 
meal,  clover  hay,  alfalfa,  silage — pasture  in 
season. 

Remember,  the  better  the  appetite  the 
greater  the  food  consumption,  the  greater  the 
milk  production. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

Keeps  Cows  Healthy  Makes  Cows  Hungry 

It  conditions  cows  to  turn  their  ration  of 
grain,  hay  and  fodder  into  pails  of  milk. 

It  contains  Nux  Vomica,  greatest  of  all 
nerve  tonics.  Quassia  produces  appetite,  aids 
digestion.  Salts  of  Iron  keeps  the  blood  rich. 
There  are  Laxatives  for  the  bowels,  Diuretics 
for  the  kidneys,  to  help  throw  off  the  waste 
materials  which  so  often  clog  the  cow’s  system. 

Excellent  for  cows  at  calving.  Feed  it  be¬ 
fore  freshing.  Good  alike  for  all  cattle. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  cows  you  have. 
He  has  a  package  to  suit.  GUARANTEED. 

25-lb.  Pail  $2.25  100-lb.  Drum  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 
Honest  goods — honest  price — why  pay  more? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


(lllIEIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIilllllllllllllillllllllli 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
6ides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printea 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  aift. 

The  price  is  only  $4.50.  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mall  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D 


Postoffice 


State  . . . 
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Complete  Milker 

$123! 


Nothing  to  install 


No  Expense 
No  Bother 

No  electricity— no  gas 
-  engine.  Run  by  hand. 

>  ComeB  complete  and 
ready  to  use;  no  in¬ 
stallation.  Simple, 
peaay  to  clean.  So  easy 
to  pump  a  child  can  do 
it.  thanks  to  patent 
spring  and  vacuum. 
Tremendous  improve¬ 
ment  in  machine 
milking.  Only  $123  — 
think  o’  It.  Special 

_ _  Offer  —  rock  -  bottom 

price  direct.  30  Days  Free  Trial.  No  C.  O.  D.—  no 
deposit.  Easy  Monthly  Paymenti  ,  We'll  make  that 
milker  pay  for  itself  every  day  as  it  joes  along. 


¥oN»D  FREE  Book 

Send  for  our  free  book  on  milking.  An  education  in 
milking  machines.  Write,  while  special  offer  lasts. 

Barton  Past  Co.,661  W.LakeSt.,Dspt.  4851  Chicago, III. 


Outfit  8c  Instructions 

for 

Tanning  <3  Fare  SUirtA 

or 

Equivalent 
op  Postpaid 
DooKIct  FrGQ 

Co,  Elmira.,  N.Y 


TOWNSEND’S  WIRE  STRETCHER 

F  or  stretching  plain,  twisted  and  barbed  wire,  and 
an  exceptional  tool  for  stretching  zvnven  wire .  The 
only  successful  one-man  wire  stretcher  made.  Grips 
like  a  vise ;  won't  slip ;  and  loosens  itself  immediately 
when  released.  The  person  stretching  the  wire  can 
also  nail  it  to  the  post  without  assistance.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  direct.  Manufactured  for  30 
years  by  F.  J.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Silage  Without  Ears 

Will  you  tell  how  best  to  use  my  feed 
for  larger  flow  of  milk?  I  have  silage 
(not  many  ears),  nice  cornstalks  and 
clover  hay  ;  corn  and  oats  to  grind,  and 
buckwheat  middlings.  What  other  feed 
should  I  get  and  how  mix  them? 

New  York.  c.  J.  R. 

Even  though  your  silage  does  not  trace 
to  corn  that  was  well  eared  out  before 
it  was  harvested  and  put  into  the  silo  it 
will  serve  as  a  good  means  for  providing 
succulence  to  your  dairy  herd.  Let  them 
have  all  of  the  silage  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume  morning  and  night.  The  fact  that 
at  a  number  of  experiment  stations  during 
the  past  years  satisfactory  results  have 
been  had  from  ensiling  cornstalks  after 
the  ears  have  been  removed  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  only  important  function 
that  silage  performs  is  in  supplying  suc¬ 
culence,  rather  than  that  it  contributes 
carbohydrates. 

You  are  fortunate  also  in  having  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings.  Actually  this  is  one 
of  the  best  feeds  available  for  dairy  cows 
when)  it  is  properly  combined  with  other 
ingredients.  Few  dairymen  realize  that 
buckwheat  middlings  hold  more  protein 
and  carbohydrates  in  combination  than 
any  other  ingredients.  Mix  your  ration 
for  cows  in  milk  as  follows  :  Ground  corn 
and  oats,  equal  parts,  500  lbs. ;  buckwheat 
middlings,  200  lbs ;  linseed  meal,  200  lbs. ; 
gluten  meal,  100  lbs. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  linseed 
meal  is  several  dollars  cheaper  in  eastern 
territory  at  the  present  time  than  it  is 
in  western  territory ;  hence  it  is  more  de¬ 
sirable  to  purchase  linseed  meal  on  your 
own  market  than  it  is  cottonseed  meal,  for 
it  will  supply  a  unit  of  protein  today  at 
less  cost  than  cottonseed  meal. 

I  should  use  gluten  meal  rather  than 
gluten  feed,  because  the  oats  and  Alfalfa 
hay  provide' the  ash  that  otherwise  would 
have  to  he  secured  from  bran  and  gluten 
feed. 


Feeding  Buckwheat  and  Alfalfa 

I  have  six  cows  and  have  Alfalfa  hay 
and  cornstalks  to  feed.  I  have  corn, 
buckwheat  and  oats.  What  would  I  have 
to  buy  to  make  a  good  ration  for  them, 
and  how  much  of  each  would  I  grind? 

New  Jersey.  m.  b. 

If  you  have  buckwheat  and  oats  the 
only  thing  you  need  to  buy  to  bring  these 
ingredients  into  balance  is  linseed  meal 
and  gluten  feed.  However,  I  should  not 
recommend  the  use  of  ground  buckwheat 
in  a  ration ;  rather  I  propose  that  you 
exchange  the  buckwheat  for  buckwheat 
middlings,  for  they  are  much  higher  in 
feeding  value  than  the  ground  buckwheat 
itself.  Then  a  mixture  consisting  of  200 
lbs.  oats,  300  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs. 
buckwheat  middlings,  200  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed  would  give 
you  a  desirable  ration.  If  the  cows  have 
been  giving  more  than  40  lbs.  of  milk  a 
day,  reduce  the  oats  to  100  lbs.  and  in¬ 
crease  the  gluten  to  200  lbs.  Feed  one 
lb.  of  this  mixture  for  each  3 /  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  per  cow  per  day,  and 
make  sure  that  the  cows  are  given  all 
the  Alfalfa  hay  and  cornstalks  that  they 
will  consume.  Since  you  do  not  have 
silage  it  would  be  well  to  feed  Alfalfa 
twice  a  day  and  plenty  of  cornstalks 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  refuse 
cornstalks  will  make  excellent  bedding. 


Ration  with  Silage 

I  would  like  rule  for  a  good  balanced 
ration  for  Holstein  dairy  ;  one  that  will 
produce  milk.  I  have  on  hand  peas,  oats, 
barley  and  buckwheat,  Timothy  and 
clover  hay  and  silage.  H.  a.  v. 

With  peas  and  oats,  barley  and  buck¬ 
wheat,  you  have  a  basis  for  a  good  ration 
for  dairy  cows.  Especially  is  this  true 
since  you  have  clover  hay  and  silage  for 
roughage  and  succulence.  It  will  mean 
that  you  will  not  have  to  buy  very  much 
feed;  in  fact,  you  could  use  linseed  meal 
alone  to  supplement  these  products  and 
provide  a  very  satisfactory  ration.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  could  use  some  gluten  feed 
in  conjunction  with  linseed  meal  the  ra¬ 
tion  will  be  more  palatable  and  more  de* 
sirable.  It  is  proposed  that  the  mixture 
be  compounded  as  follows;  Reas  and 


oats,  200  lbs. ;  ground  barley,  300  lbs. ; 
buckwheat,  200  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  100 
lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  If  yon  add 
some  bran  or  beet  pulp  to  this  mixture  it 
would  increase  its  bulk  and  proportion¬ 
ately  increase  its  value.  However,  the 
combination  will  yield  about  22  per  cent 
of  protein,  which,  with  Holstein  cows, 
where  you  have  clover  hay  and  silage,  is 
quite  enough. 


Ration  for  Milk  Cows 

Would  you  give  a  good  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  my  milk  cows  that  were  fresh 
this  Fall?  I  would  like  it  made  up  of 
my  own  grain  as  much  as  possible.  I 
have  oats  and  barley.  I  can  buy  gluten, 
bran  and  oilmeal  at  my  home  market. 
As  roughage  I  have  bean  fodder,  corn 
fodder  and  clover  hay.  I  am  shipping 
my  cream  so  I  would  like  all  the  cream 
I  can  get  from  the  cows.  M.  j.  M. 

Assuming  that  your  mixed  grain  con¬ 
sists  of  equal  parts  of  oats  and  barley 
it  is  recommended  that  you  combine  the 
following  ingredients  for  your  dairy  herd 
of  milch  cows :  Ground  oats  and  barley, 
400  lbs. ;  hominy,  200  lbs. ;  oilmeal,  200 
lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  200  lbs.,  provided  the 
ingredients  are  of  standard  analysis  this 
will  furnish  a  mixture  carrying  approxi¬ 
mately  20  per  cent  of  protein.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  100  lbs.  cf  bran  would  increase 
the  palatability,  and  if  the  cows  are 
yielding  more  than  40  lbs.  a  day  there 
would  be  an  advantage  in  adding  100 
lbs.  of  linseed  meal  to  this  combination. 
A  ration  carrying  a  moderate  amount  of 
protein,  provided  it  is  supplemented  with 
silage  and  good  roughage,  will  give  good 
results. 

All  of  the  roughages  that  you  suggest, 
however,  except  clover  hay,  are  relatively 
high  in  fiber  and  not  especially  palatable. 
Hence  it  is  believed  that  the  feeding  of 
a  ration  carrying  a  higher  percentage  of 
protein  would  be  advantageous.  The  best 
results  could  be  determined  by  trying 
out  the  ration  as  originally  constituted, 
and  the  proposed  combination  carrying 
an  added  amount  of  linseed  meal.  Per¬ 
mit  the  cows  to  have  all  of  the  roughage 
that  they  will  consume.  Make  sure  that 
they  have  salt  and,  if  desirable,  you  may 
add  V/j  per  cent  of  salt  to  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion. 


Feeding  Old  Horse 

Would  you  inform  me  what  treatment 
or  feed  I  should  give  to  an  old  horse  which 
has  worms?  c.  w. 

Connecticut. 

The  first  step  to  take  toward  condi¬ 
tioning  the  aged  horse  that  you  have  re¬ 
cently  purchased  is  to  take  him  to  the 
veterinarian  and  have  his  teeth  floated. 
The  chances  are  that  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  masticate  his  feed.  Thus  indiges¬ 
tion  occurs  and  there  is  a  wastage  of 
energy.  If  you  have  been  feeding  this 
horse  whole  grain  rather  than  ground 
grain  yon  have  added  to  your  problem 
For  animals  of  this  age  a  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  parts  of  oats,  two  parts  of  corn, 
two  parts  of  bran,  and  one  part  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  provides  a  useful  mixture.  A 
horse  weighing  a  thousand  pounds  should 
have  from  10  to  14  lbs.  of  this  mixture 
ped  day.  The  latter  amount  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  when  the  horse  is  doing  regular  and 
hard  work.  In  addition,  he  should  have 
about  one  pound  of  hay  per  day  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  live  weight  ;  in  other  words, 
10  lbs.  of  hay  per  day.  The  bulk  of  the 
hay  should  be  fed  at  the  noon  meal. 
Teamsters  make  it  a  practice  to  feed 
half  the  grain  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  divide  the  other  half  into  two  equal 
feedings,  morning  and  night. 

Concerning  the  elimination  of  worms, 
reduce  the  grain  ration  by  one-half  and 
feed  mixed  with  the  grain  twice  daily 
a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  equal  parts 
of  powdered  gentian  and  .  ferreous  sul¬ 
phate.  Continue  the  use  of  this  for  five 
days  after  which  a  purge  or  a  wet  bran 
mash  should  be  given  as  a  purge.  If  this 
first  treatment  does  not  eliminate  the 
parasites  then  x*epeat  the  dosage  in  five 
days.  Ordinarily  this  treatment  will  suf¬ 
fice.  If  it  fails  then  your  veterinarian 
should  be  invited  to  give  you  a  vermifuge 
more  drastic, 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

From  about  the  middle  of  November 
until  after  New  Year’s  is  generally  known 
as  about  the  dullest  period  of  the  year  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  markets.  For  a 
day  or  two  before  the  holidays  there  may 
be  some  activity,  but  this  is  only  tempor¬ 
ary,  and  the  market  soon  quiets  down 
again.  Holidays  tend  to  break  up  the 
routine  of  marketing,  and  buyers  are  apt 
to  purchase  for  immediate  needs  only,  as 
they  do  not  care  to  carry  any  unnecessary 
perishables  over  the  holidays  and  week¬ 
ends.  Then,  too,  that  is  a  period  when 
green  vegetables  from  nearby  are  being 
eliminated  by  weather  conditions,  and  re¬ 
ceivers  turn  their  attention  to  Southern 
and  Western  States  for  these  commodi¬ 
ties.  With  the  holidays  coming  so  near 
the  week-end,  there  were  very  few  days 
of  trading  last  week,  as  the  day  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  Christmas  and  the  New 
Year  is  almost  invariably  very  dull.  Let¬ 
tuce  was  plentiful  from  California,  Ari¬ 
zona  and  Florida,  and  the  market  sagged. 
California  cauliflower  was  also  offered, 
which  sold  in  competition  with  that  from 
Long  Island,  the  latter  selling  at  $2.00@ 
$2.25  a  crate.  Florida  and  California 
peas,  Florida  cucumbers,  peppers,  and 
Cuban  tomatoes  were  some  of  the  out-of- 
season  vegetables  which  were  not  hard  to 
find  on  the  Philadelphia  market  last 
week.  New  Orleans  is  quite  a  shipping 
center  for  such  commodities  as  anise,  cur¬ 
ly  parsley,  endive,  escarole  and  shallots, 
which  are  packed  in  barrels  with  ice  and 
shipped  to  Northern  markets  during  the 
Winter  months.  Shallots  brought  as  high 
as  $G  a  barrel,  and  endive  $3 @$3.50  a 
barrel  on  the  Philadelphia  market  last 
week.  At  last  there  seems  to  be  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  potato  situation,  the 
encouragement  coming  first  from  shipping 
sections.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  East¬ 
ern  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points  reported  a 
steady  or  firm  market,  in  some  localities 
growers  even  holding  for  higher  prices. 
In  Philadelphia  the  market  has  shown  a 
little  strength,  New  York  State  round 
whites  advancing  10c  a  sack,  to  $2.50@ 
$2.60  per  150  lbs.,  and  Maine  Green 
Mountains  holding  at  $2.90@$3  per  150- 
lb.  sack.  Many  other  consuming  markets 
also  showed  a  firmer  tendency,  although 
trading  as  a  rule  was  not  very  active. 
Sweet  potato  offerings  were  light  and  the 
demand  has  been  good  at  improved  prices, 
New  Jersey  yellow  varieties  selling  up  to 
$2  per  %-bu.  basket,  and  best  Delaware’s 
at  $2.25@$2.50  per  bu.  hamper.  The 
onion  movement  has  been  rather  light, 
best  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan  yellow 
stock  wholesaling  around  $2.60  per  sack. 
Old  cabbage  advanced  a  little  during  the 
holidays,  the  best  bringing  $20@$25  per 
ton,  but  offerings  were  mostly  ordinary 
and  but  few  sales  were  reported  last  week 
after  the  higher  prices  prevailed.  Celery 
was  generally  slow,  but  it  was  steadily 
held  at  $2.50@$2.75  per  2/3  crate  in  the 
rough  for  that  from  New  York  State, 
Jersey  bringing  about  $2.25  per  crate. 
Cranberries  were  dull  under  light  trading. 
Offerings  of  cold  storage  apples  were 
light,  but  there  was  very  little  change  in 
prices,  Pennsylvania  A2%-in.  Baldwin 
selling  around  $4,  Greening  $5,  and  Yorks 
$3.25  @$3.50  per  bbl.  Nearby  Rome, 
Stayman  and  Paragon  ranged  generally 
60@90c  per  %-bu.  basket.  A  few  New 
York  State  pears,  Duchess,  Lawrence  and 
L.  Bond  were  reported  as  bringing  $1 
per  bu.,  and  Sheldon’s  about  $2  per  bu. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  have  been  some  fluctuations  in 
the  egg  market,  according  to  the  amount 
offered  and  the  demands  of  the  trade. 
Nearby  and  Western  extra  firsts  general¬ 
ly  sold  for  about  47c  per  doz.,  but  there 
were  occasional  days  when  supplies  were 
a  little  heavy  or  the  demand  was  a  little 
slack,  and  prices  were  2  or  3c  per  doz. 
lower.  Eggs  grading  as  firsts  averaged 
about  44c  per  doz.  The  reduction  of  cold 
storage  holding  in  Philadelphia  during 
December  were  not  as  large  as  a  year 
ago,  according  to  government  figures,  and 
the  market  has  been  dull  at  27@28c  for 
refrigerator  extra  firsts.  The  present 
holdings  of  eggs  in  most  of  our  large 
markets  are  also  larger  than  last  year, 
and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  more  stor¬ 
age  eggs  carried  over  into  January  than 
ever  before. 

Offerings  of  live  poultry  were  ample 
and  trading  was  quiet  until  the  last  of  the 
week,  when  fancy  poultry  showed  some 
firmness,  fat,  heavy,  colored  fowl  ranging 
24@26c,  and  best  white  Leghorns  sold  for 
19@20c  per  lb.  Spring  chickens  also 
showed  a  slight  improvement,  chickens 
weighing  5  lbs.  or  over  going  at  22@23c, 
poor  stock  selling  as  low  as  17c  per  lb. 
There  was  some  interest  in  fresh-killed 
turkeys,  but  the  market  varied  from  day 
to  day,  best  Delaware  and  Maryland’s 
topping  the  market  at  35@38c,  with 
nearby  stock  generally  running  fair  to 
good  quality  and  bringing  28@32c  per 
lb.  in  the  wholesale  market.  There  were 
only  moderate  requests  for  fresh-killed 
fowl  and  chickens,  and  prices  held  about 
steady,  dry-picked,  barrel-packed  fowl 
weighing  5  lbs.  or  more  selling  at  28c, 
and  nearby  chickens  ranging  27@31e. 
Small  chickens,  1%  to  2  lbs.,  were  quoted 
at  32@36c.  Fresh-killed  ducks  were  weak 
and  prices  ^dropped  2  to  3c  during  the 
week  to  25@28c  per  lb.  Cold  storage 


holdings  of  dressed  poultry  are  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago. 

JIAY  AND  STRAW 

There  were  ample  offerings  of  under¬ 
grade  hay,  but  really  good  hay  was  in  light 
receipt,  and  on  such  the  market  was  firm. 
No.  1  Timothy  selling  mostly  at  $29  a 
ton,  No.  2  for  about  $1  less,  and  No.  3 
sold  around  $25  a  ton.  Light  clover 
mixed  was  quoted  at  $28.  Straight  rye 
straw  was  off  a  little  under  increased  re¬ 
ceipts  and  a  less  active  demand,  best 
straight  rye  going  at  $21.50,  while  No.  1 
wheat  and  oat  straw  brought  about  $17  a 
ton.  b.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTTE  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  IS  to  20c  ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb..  30c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c;  sausage,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c  ;  veal  chops,  lb., 
30c ;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c ;  rabbits,  lb., 
35c ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $4.50. 

Live  poultry- — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  26c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  25c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
32c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  35c ;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb..  35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  52c ;  pullet  eggs, 
50c ;  duck  eggs,  60c. 

Milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim  milk,  qt..  5c  ;  cream,  qt.,  80c ;  goat 
milk,  bottle,  25c;  butter,  creamery,  fancy 
prints,  lb.,  57e;  best  dairy,  lb..  55c; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  34c ;  cottage  cheese, 
lb.,  5c. 

Lim*i  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans,  lb.,  10c; 
beets,  bunch,  5c ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.35 ;  cab¬ 
bage^  lb.,  3c ;  carrots',  lb.,  5c ;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.25 ;  cauliflower,  lb..  18c ;  celery, 
bunch,  10c ;  citron,  lb.,  10c ;  kale,  peck, 
20c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c ;  Boston,  head, 
10c;  onions,  lb.,  6c;  bushel,  $2.75;  pars¬ 
nips,  lb.,  4c;  potatoes,  peck,  30c;  bushel, 
$1.10;  sweet  potatoes,  7  lbs.,  25c;  pump¬ 
kins,  each  10  to  15c ;  radishes,  bunch, 
6c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb..  6c ;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c;  Swiss  chard,  lb.,  10c;  turnips, 
bunch,  5c;  bushel,  SOc. 

Sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c  ;  buckwheat  flour 
lb.,  4c;  honey,  card,  lb.,  23c;  strained, 
lb.,  18c ;  popcorn,  3  lbs.,  25c ;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11  to  13c;  heavy,  lb., 
10c ;  veal,  lb.,  14c ;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to 
26c- ;  lamb,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  beef,  lb.,  6  to 
10c. 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  20  to  27c; 
chickens,  lb.,  20  to  28c ;  fowls,  lb.,  20  to 
28c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens,  live, 
each,  75c  to  $1 ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c ;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb.,  50c. 

Dressed  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  40  to  SOc; 
chickens,  lb.,  35  to  40c  ;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to 
35c;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  SOc;  turkeys,  lb., 
60c. 

Butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  60  to 
65c ;  duck  eggs,  90  to  95c ;  Italian  cheese, 
lb.,  35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  SOc  to  $2.50;  pears,  $1  to 
$1.50;  beans,  dry,  bu.,  $5  to  $6;  beets, 
bu.,  S5c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  crate,  50  to 
90c;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  70c;  celery,  doz, 
bunches,  40  to  75c ;  endive,  doz.  heads,  50 
to  70c ;  garlic,  lb.,  10c ;  honey,  qt.,  65 
to  75c ;  per  cap.  25  to  30c ;  lettuce,  Bos¬ 
ton,  doz.,  40  to  50c  ;  leaf,  head,  5c  ;  onions, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.35 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
50c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c ; 
rutabagas,  60  to  75c;  turnips,  bu.,  $1; 
pumpkins,  each  10  to  15c ;  Winter 
squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
ton,  $18 ;  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17 ;  wheat, 
bu.,  $1 ;  oats,  bu.,  60c ;  corn,  bu.,  95c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  ISc; 
forequarters,  lb.,  14  to  16c;  hindquar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  19  to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light, 
lb.,  11  to  12c ;  heavy,  lb..  9  to  10c ; 
Spring  lambs,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  yearling 
lambs,  lb.,  17  to  19c ;  mutton,  lb.,  9  to 
10c ;  veal,  lb.,  19  to  20c. 

Live  poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  18  to  25c ; 
springers,  lb„  18  to  23c ;  fowls,  lb.,  16  to 
23c ;  stags,  lb.,  12  to  15c ;  old  roosters,  * 
lb.,  12c;  guinea  fowls,  each,  30  to  50c; 
pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ;  ducks,  lb.,  20 
to  26c ;  geese,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  turkeys,  lb., 
30  to  35c ;  rabbits,  pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb„  45  to  SOc; 
eggs,  new  laid,  60  to  70c. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  60  to  SOc ; 
Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10 ;  Greenings, 
75  to  90c ;  Kings,  75c  to  $1 ;  Spys,  75c 
to  $1.10 ;  russets,  75  to  80c ;  beets,  bu., 
75  to  80c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to 
60c ;  per  1 00  heads,  $4  to  $5 ;  cabbage, 
red,  doz.,  75  to  80c;  carrots,  bu..  60  to 
65c;  celery,  doz.  stalks,  40  to  70c;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.,  20  to  25c ;  horseradish,  lb., 
10  to  12c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  25  to  35c; 
Boston,  per  hamper.  $2  to  $2.25;  Ice- 
burg,  per  crate.  $4.50  to  $4.75 ;  onions, 
yellow,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  75  to  SOc ;  romaine,  doz.  heads, 
25  to  30c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
25c ;  rutabagas,  bu..  75  to  SOc ;  spinach, 
bu.,  85c  to  $1 ;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb..  3 
to  4c ;  sweet  potatoes,  hamper,  82.50  to 
$2.75  ;  turnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1  :  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  60c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $6  to  $6.25 ;  white  marrow,  $8  ; 


red  kidney,  $6 ;  pea,  $4 ;  medium,  $4.50 ; 
white  kidney,  $7  to  $7.50;  yellow  eye, 
$5 :  Imperials,  $6. 

Hickory  nuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2  ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1.  5c;  No.  2,  4b; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
bulls  and  stags,  4c ;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3  ;  sheep  skins,  each,  SOc  to  $1.50 ; 
calf.  No.  1,  13c;  No.  2,  12c;  lambs,  50c 
to  $1.50;  shearling,  25  to  75c;  wool, 
fleece,  lb.,  35c ;  unwashed  medium,  35c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.05  to  $1.08;  corn,  bu., 
SS  to  90c ;  oats,  bu.,  52  to  53c ;  rye,  75 
to  80c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy,  ton,  $23;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $22  to  $24  ;  mixed  hay,  $18  to  $20; 
oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16;  wheat  straw, 
$14  to  $16 ;  rye  straw,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

With  dressed  turkey  selling  for  mostly 
under  40  cents  for  holiday  consumption 
and  other  foods  not  much  higher  accord¬ 
ingly  the  people  must  have  gone  through 
the  holidays  pretty  well  fed.  Easy  to 
steady  is  the  rule. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  firm;  creamery,  46  to  58c; 
dairy  and  crocks,  38  to  42c ;  common, 

25  to  28c.  Cheese,  easy ;  daisies,  flats, 

26  to  27c;  longhorns,  27  to  2Sc ;  Lim- 
burger,  33  to  35c ;  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs, 
steady ;  hennery,  40  to  49c ;  State  and 
Western  candled,  41  to  45c ;  storage,  30 
to  35c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm ;  turkey,  35  to 
3Sc ;  fowl,  25  to  32c;  roasters,  25  to  28c; 
chickens,  26  to  31c ;  old  roosters,  17  to 
19c;  ducks,  22  to  30c;  geese,  25  to  27c. 
Live  poultry,  active;  turkeys,  34  to  37c; 
fowls,  16  to  25c;  chickens,  20  to  24c;  old 
roosters,  15  to  18c ;  ducks,  21  to  26c ; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Pigeons,  pair,  25  to 
35c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady  ;  Fameuse,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  Spy,  McIntosh,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
Wealthy,  Greenings,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Baldwins,  Hubbardson,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  sec¬ 
onds,  50  to  75c;  Western,  box,  $1.75  to 
$3.75.  Potatoes,  steady,  home-grown, 
bu.,  60  to  90c;  Michigan,  150  lbs.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $14  to  $16 ; 
sweets,  hamper,  $2,25  to  $3. 

FRUITS — BERRIES 

Pears,  quiet ;  Beurre  Bose,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  Keiffer,  75c  to  $1.  Cranberries, 
dull ;  Cape  Cod,  50-lb.  box,  $4.25  to  $4.50. 
Grapes,  quiet ;  California  Emperor, 
Malaga,  box,  $1.50  to  $2.  Strawberries, 
a  few  Floridas,  qt.,  65  to  85c. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady ;  white  kidney,  $11  to 
$11.50 ;  marrow,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $8  to  $8.50 ;  pea,  medium,  $6.50 
to  $7. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $4.50  to  $5.25 ;  beets,  bu., 
75e  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cauliflower,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  celery,  crate,  $2.75  to  $5; 
cucumbers,  Florida,  $6  to  $9 ;  eggplant, 
Florida,  crate,  $6  to  $7 ;  endive,  doz., 
75c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Iceberg,  box,  $1.75  to  $3 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  75c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  peppers,  crate,  $5  to  $6;  pump¬ 
kins,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  45c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.65 
to  $1.75 ;  squash,  cwt..  $3  to  $5 ;  toma¬ 
toes,  California,  box,  $4.75  to  $6;  tur¬ 
nips.  white,  bu.,  60c  to  $1 ;  yellow.  50 
to  65c ;  vegetable  oyster,  doz.  bunches, 
75  to  90c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  light  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
22c;  dark,  18  to  20c;  strained,  qt.,  70 
to  SOc.  Maple  products,  inactive;  sugar, 
lb.,  10  to  18c;  syrup,,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $17 
to  $19;  clover,  mixed,  $16  to  $18;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$30;  middlings,  $30;  red-dog,  $35;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $47;  oilmeal,  $44;  hominy, 
$34.75;  gluten,  $43.30;  oat  feed,  $10; 
rye  middlings,  $27.40.  j.  w.  C. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

January  3,  1924. 

MILK 

January  milk  prices  are  as  follows : 
League  Pool,  Class  1,  $2.80;  Class  2A, 
$2.25 ;  Class  2B,  $2.35 ;  Class  2C,  $2.35 ; 
Class  3,  $2.10. 

Non-pool  flat  price,  $2.55. 

Under  the  flat  price  the  buyer  takes  all 
the  milk  produced  and  the  quotation  is 
for  3  per  cent  milk  at  the  200-mile  zone. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . . 

. $0.55  @$0 

•oo% 

Good  to  choice. .  . 

. 48® 

.54 

Lower  grades  .  . . 

. 41  @ 

.43 

Dairy,  best  . 

. 53  @ 

.54 

Common  to  good 

.50 

Packing  stock  . 

. 28® 

.32 

Danish  . 

.54 

Argentine  . 

. 41  @ 

.48 

Siberian  . 

. 40® 

.47> 

Canadian  . 

•52% 

CnEESE 

Full  cream  specials . $0.25%  @$0.26 

Average  run  . 22%  @  .24 

Skims  . 10  @  .16 


EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.5.4@$0.55 

Medium  to  good . 46® 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  .53® 

(  ommon  to  good . 30@ 

Storage,  best  . 34@ 

Common  to  good . 24  @ 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb, 


.50 

.54 

.45 

.37 

.32 


Chickens,  lb. 
Roosters,  lb. 
Ducks,  lb.  .. 
Geese,  lb. 
Turkeys,  lb., 


dressed  poultry 


Turkeys,  choice  . . . 
Common  to  good  . 

Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . .....* 

Geese  . 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs. 
9  to  10  lbs. 

6  to  8  lbs 


$0.20@$0.29 
.21 
.17® 

.24  @ 

.20@ 


.30 

.30 

.30 

.26 


.27 


doz. 


.$0.38  @$0, 
.  .25  @  , 

.  .38  @  , 

.24  @  . 

-  .14@ 

.  .25  @ 

,  .1S@ 

S.50@10. 
7.00@  8. 
3.00@  6. 


40 

35 

40 


.17 
.30 
.26 
.SO 
1.50 

Spring  guineas,  pair  1.6o@  1.40 

FRUIT 

Apples— Mdntosh,  bbl . $4.00@$6 

Greening  . 3.00®  6 

Baldwin  . 2.00@ 

Spy  3.00® 

Ilubbardston  .  o  go@ 

£inS  •  •  . . 3.00® 

Twenty  Ounce .  2.00@ 

Sutton  .  2.00® 

Jonathan  . 3.00@ 

Grimes  .  2.50@ 

Pears— Kieffer  .  4.00@ 

Cranberries,  bbl . 5.00@ 

Half-bbl.  box  .  2  50 @ 

Kumquats,  qt . >)6@ 

Strawberries,  So.,  qt . 35 @ 

Oranges— Cab,  box  .  3.75 @ 

Florida  . 3.00® 
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VEGETABLES 

C^age,  bbl . 1.25@  1.60 

100-lb.  bag  .  1.25 @  1.50 

„^ew-  hu.  basket .  LOO®  1.50 

Kale,  bbl  . .  i.oo@  1.25 

Parsley,  bbl . 1  2.00@15.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  3.00®  4.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00(a)  2.25 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.00@  2.50 

Peppers,  bu.  .  . .  1.50@  2.25 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 3.00@11.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 5.00®  6.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00@  2.50 

J  eas,  So.,  bu.  basket .  2.00@  3  50 

Squash,  bbl .  2.00 (a)  3.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.50@  3.50 

Jomatoes,  6-till  crate... _  3.00 @  5.00 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.50@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.75®  4.50 

Watercress,  100  bunches _ 2.50@  3.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . <. .  .  .10®  25 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts..  1.00®  1.75 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150-lb  sack . $3.00@$3.15 

Long  Island,  150  lbs .  3.60®  3.75 

State,  150  lbs .  2  60®  2  75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.50®  T50 

hay  and  grain 

Hay— Timothy,  No.  1 - $29.00@$30.00 

No.  2  .  27.00@  28.50 

_  No-  3  .  23.00@  25.00 

Straw— Rye  .  19.00®  20.00 

Oat  .  13.00@  14.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves— Choice  . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 14®  19 

Grassers  . 10®  .12 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 10.00®  13.00 

Pigs,  40-80  lbs . io@  .15 

Heavier  . 05  @  .08 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.75@$9.50 

Bulls  .  5.50®  6.50 

Cows  .  1.25®  4.00 

Calves,  best  . 15.25@lfl.50 

Lower  grades  . 5.00®  12. 00 

Sheep  .  4.00®  8.00 

Lambs  . 13.00®  14.25 

Hogs  .  6.50®  8.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt... . 11 

Certified,  qt . 28 

,  Certified,  pt .  .17 

Buttermilk,  qt . . . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.65@  .66 

Cheese  . 34®  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65@  .72 

Gathered  . 50@  .60 

Fowls  . 30 @  .38 

Chickens,  lb . 45@  .48 

Turkeys,  lb . 45®  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03®  .04 

Onions,  lb . 05®  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . •  .10®  .15 


“Minister’s  Wife:  “Wake  up!  There 
a™  burglars  in  the  house.”  Minister: 
“Well,  what  of  it?  Let  them  find  out 
their  mistake  themselves.” — College  of 
the  Pacific  Weekly. 
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Invest  In  a 

McCormick-Deering  Tractor 

for  Plowing  and  Belt  Work 


The  remarkable  new  warranty  covering 
the  crankshaft  and  the  crankshaft  ball  bear¬ 
ings  in  McCormick-Deering  Tractors  may 
well  prove  the  deciding  factor  in  your  own 
investment.  The  ironclad  agreement,  printed 
below,  provides  you  with  a  lasting  security 
covering  these  important  parts  of  the  tractor. 
It  is  evidence  of  quality  in  the  entire  tractor. 
It  is  an  indicator  of  practical  design,  accu¬ 
rate  assembly,  generous 
size  of  parts,  and  long  life. 

Do  your  plowing  speed¬ 
ily  and  well  with  a  Mc¬ 
Cormick-Deering  and  fit 
your  tractor  to  all  kinds 
of  belt  work.  McCormick- 
Deering  Tractors  are  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  belt  jobs 
as  you  want  them  handled. 


SPECIAL  WARRANTY 

given  every  purchaser 

The  seller  agrees  to  replace  free  the  Two-Bear- 
ing  Crankshaft  in  any  10-20  or  15-30  McCormick- 
Deering  tractor,  should  it  break  during  the  life 
of  the  tractor,  provided  the  broken  parts  are 
promptly  returned  to  the  factory  or  one  of  the 
branch  houses. 

Further,  the  seller  agrees  to  replace  free  any 
Crankshaft  Ball  Bearing  in  the  10-20  or  15-30 
McCormick-Deering  tractor,  which  may  break, 
wear  out,  or  burn  out  during  the  life  of  the  trac¬ 
tor,  provided  that  the  defective  ball  bearing  is 
promptly  returned  to  the  factory  or  one  of  the 
branch  houses. 


And  McCormick-Deering  machines  are 
made  to  work  right  with  tractors.  The 
combination  can’t  be  beat. 

Stop  at  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer’s 
and  go  over  the  construction  and  tne  fea¬ 
tures  of  these  tractors.  Study  the  value  of 
replaceable  wearing  parts,  the  unit  main 
frame,  ball  and  roller  bearings  at  28  points, 
etc.  And  remember  this  important  fact: 

When  you  buy  a  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  T  ractor  you 
get  all  necessary  equip¬ 
ment-throttle  governor, 
belt  pulley,  platform,  fend¬ 
ers,  brake,  etc.  No  extras 
to  pay  for. 

Make  your  power  investment 
safe  by  placing  an  order  for  a 
McCormick-Deering  15-30  or 
10-20  Tractor. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

C Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  III 


First-class  power 
delivered  to  a  long  list 
of  belt  jobs 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


THIS  spreader  will  cost 
you  less  than  any  spread¬ 
er  you  ever  bought — not 
because  the  price  is  so  low 
but  because  it  will  give  you  so 
many  years  of  service. 

The  front  axle  is  the  automo¬ 
bile  type,  the  arch  a  heavy 
steel  angle  and  in  addition  the 
axles  are  tied  together  with  a 
steel  reach. 


The  beaters  are  not  of  wood 
hut  steel  angles  with  teeth  in¬ 
serted  through  one  side  and  hot 
riveted  to  the  other. 

The  distributors  are  heavy 
hexagon  steel  blades  bolted 
to  a  square  shaft  and  cannot 
loosen  or  break. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  see  a  Fa¬ 
mous  Ohio  Spreader — Size  it 
up  for  yourself. 


Manufactured  by 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co.,  Bellevue,  Ohio 
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Nature  Notes 


An  Equine  What-ls-lt? 

The  New  lTork  Times  published  on 
December  2,  the  enclosed  half  moose, 
half  horse  picture.  Will  you  comment 
on  this  biological  impossibility  of  such  an 
animal?  It  is  undoubtedly  a  freak  mule. 
New  York.  THORNTON  chard. 

The  picture  shows  the  neck  and  head  of 
a  curious  looking  animal  with  a  thin 
long  neck  and  a  very  heavy  upper  lip.  It 
looks  like  a  mule  with  the  neck  of  a 
donkey  and  a  malformed  head.  The  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Biological  Survey  makes 
this  comment : 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we 
do  not  believe  it  possible  that  the  horse 
and  the  moose  can  hybridize.  As  you 
probably  know,  the  horse  and  the  moose 
belong  to  different  suborders  of  the  great 
class  Ungulata,  the  former  being  refer- 
able  to  the  suborder  Perissodactyla,  and 
the  latter  belonging  to  the  suborder  Ar- 
tiodactyla.  These  very  distinct  types  of 
mammals  have  been  separate  since  very 
early  geological  times,  and  are  so  distinct 
that  they  manifestly  cannot  interbreed. 

W.  C.  HENDERSON. 

The  Rat  Pest 

Since  the  recent  article  on  rats  and 
their  destruction  of  grain  and  other  farm 
crops,  we  have  had  many  letters  from 
our  readers.  The  rat  curse  is  very  wide, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
loss  from  that  pest.  We  have  letters 
from  people  who  find  that  a  smart  little 
dog.  a  fox  terrier  or  one  of  the  other  regu¬ 
lar  ratting  dogs,  will  prove  superior  to  a 
cat.  We  have  seen  one  of  these  little 
dogs  at  work  in  a  barn,  and  he  certainly 
did  a  remarkable  job  at  killing  vermin. 
We  have  many  reports  from  cat  owners, 
but  it  appears  that  cats  vary  greatly  in 
their  inclination  or  ability  to  fight  rats. 
Some  of  them  are  willing  to  tackle  a  rat 
of  any  size,  but  there  are  others  who  ac¬ 
tually  seem  to  be  afraid  of  rats,  aud  they 
confine  their  work  almost  entirely  to  kill¬ 
ing  mice.  Rat-traps  are  largely  used,  but 
no  one  seems  to  have  actually  cleared  out 
the  pest  by  the  ordinary  use  of  traps.  A 
number  of  our  correspondents  speak  of 
using  some  of  the  rat  virus  so  freely  of¬ 
fered  for  sale,  and  the  reports  vary  con¬ 
siderably.  In  some  cases  it  really  seems 
to  have  cleaned  out  the  pest.  The  rats 
disappear  suddenly,  but  after  a  time  an¬ 
other  brood  comes  in,  as  ravenous  as  be¬ 
fore.  In  other  eases  the  virus  does  uot 
seem  to  be  of  any  particular  value,  and 
the  conclusion  is  that  some  families  or 
strains  of  rats  are  immune  to  the  disease 
conveyed  in  this  virus,  so  that  it  has  no 
particular  effect  upon  them. 

Lime-Sulphur  to  Repel  Rabbits 

Some  of  our  readers  tell  us  of  success¬ 
ful  experience  iu  keeping  rabbits  away 
from  fruit  trees  in  Winter  by  painting 
the  lower  trunk  of  the  tree  with  a  strong 
solution  of  lime  and  sulphur,  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  Paris  green  lias'  been 
mixed.  They  say  they  take  the  standard 
home  mixture  of  lime-sulphur  and  mix  it 
with  water  about  one  to  five  or  six,  then 
paint  it  on  the  tree.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  of  any  particular  value  in  kill¬ 
ing  borers  or  keeping  off  rabbits  and 
mice? 

I  have  had  no  experience  iu  using 
the  above  mentioned  mixture  for  preven¬ 
tion  of  rabbit  injury  to  trees.  For  quite 
a  good  many  years  we  have  used  only 
mechanical  protectors  in  the  form  of 
wire  screen  or  building  paper.  The  screen 
is  allowed  to  remain  around  the  trees 
until  the  period  of  danger  from  rabbits 
has  passed  (until  the  bodies  of  the  trees 
are  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter). 
Paper  protectors  are  applied  each  Au¬ 
tumn  and  taken  off  in  late  Spring. 

F.  II.  BALLOU. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

We  have  in  the  past  applied  to  the 
lower  trunk  of  fruit  trees  lime-sulphur 
to  which  has  beeu  added  a  small  amount 
of  arsenate  of  lead  and  enough  lime  to 
make  as  thick  a  solution  as  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  through  a  coarse  nozzle,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  damage  by  mice 
and  with  good  results.  Omitting  the  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  we  have  used  this  material 
to  prevent  attacks  of  borers.  After 
worming  the  trees,  but  before  replacing 
the  earth,  we  cover  the  lower  trunks 
thoroughly  with  the  above  solution.  This 
will  not  kill  the  borers,  but  will  prevent 
the  moth  from  depositing  eggs  where  this 
material  is  applied  so  long  as  it  forms  a 
perfect  covering.  JOHN  r.  barnes. 

Connecticut. 
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THE  HENYARD 


Warm  Water  for  Hens 

I  live  in  Alabama  where  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  warm  water  for  stock.  It  is 
usually  too  warm.  Still,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  following  plan  might  work.  I 
got  the  idea  from  a  dentist,  who  put  an 
ordinary  glass  in  a  large  pasteboard 
mailing  tube  and  an  electric  light  set  up¬ 
right  in  the  tube  under  the  glass.  It 
gave  a  supply  of  warm  water.  Take  a 
tin  bucket  and  solder  in  a  false  bottom 
half  way  up,  and  insert  light  beneath 


,  ^  „  -o  i False  hottom  to 
’Ashes  ~  bucket^ 

*  i 

c  ft  L>  I 

^  £  «3  »  - 


4 


-Vkoclen  Sox 
ash  filled 


'Electric  light 
in  socket 

Warming  Water  for  Hens 


the  water-holding  half.  Then  wrap  In 
some  insulating  material  like  paper,  or 
build  a  false  box  around  it  (covered)  and 
fill  with  ashes  to  prevent  radiation.  This 
would  keep  the  water  drinkable  and.  un¬ 
frozen.  The  vessel  would  be  partly  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  board  with  place  sawed  out 
to  allow  fowls  to  drink.  A  galvanized 
bucket,  soap  box,  piece  or  board  for  cov¬ 
er,  light  and  socket,  should  not  be  expen¬ 
sive.  ALABAMA. 


Pullets  Fail  to  Roost 

What  could  I  do  to  make  my  pullets 
go  on  the  roosts  at  night?  They  all  seem 
to  get  in  a  corner.  They  are  Plymouth 
Itocks,  five  months  old.  I  put  them  up 
on  the  roosts  every  night  for  three  weeks ; 
roosts  2  ft.  from  the  floor.  Roosts  are 
clean  ;  no  lice  ;  coop  is  a  brand-new  one. 
There  are  about  25.  and  the  roosts  are 
half  full.  My  coop  is  14x24  ft.,  and  has 
two  roosts,  each  24  ft.  long.  w.  H. 

Liberty,  N.  Y. 

When  hens  get  into  the  habit  of  stay¬ 
ing  upon  the  floor  instead  of  going  onto 
perches  at  night,  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
break  them  of  the  practise.  Perhaps  you 
can  succeed  with  these  by  placing  a  guard 
across  the  corner  where  they  usually  sit, 
far  enough  out  from  the  corner  to  make 
them  look  for  another  place  to  roost. 
Have  perches  enough  to  give  them  plenty 
of  room.  Fowls,  more  than  men,  are 
creatures  of  habit,  and  the  habit  of  going 
upon  perches  at  night  should  be  taught 
early  by  giving  them  low  perches  to  use 
when  a  few  weeks  old.  M.  B.  d. 


Dried  Buttermilk;  Storrs  Ration 

1.  I  am  at  present  feeding  Cornell 
mash  to  my  hens,  but  am  thinking  of 
using  some  dried  buttermilk  in  the  mash. 
How  much  dried  buttermilk  should  be 
used  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash,  and  would 
it  be  all  right  to  use  a  little  less  beef 
scrap?  2.  What  do  they  feed  the  hens 
at  Storrs  or  some  other  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests?  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any 
improvement  on  the  Cornell  method? 

Springfield,  O.  A.  M. 

1.  Dried  or  powdered  buttermilk  may 
be  used  to  replace  part  of  the  meat  in 
the  mash  if  desired,  though  it  is  not 
equivalent  in  protein  content,  pound  for 
pound.  If  you  wish  to  cut  the  amount 
of  meat  scrap  in  your  standard  mash  to 
50  lbs.,  add  about  80  lbs.  of  powdered 
buttermilk  as  the  equivalent  of  the  meat 
omitted  ;  165  lbs.  of  powdered  buttermilk 
are  approximately  equal  to  100  lbs.  of 
beef  scrap  in  protein  value. 

2.  Feeding  practices  vary  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  egg-laying  contests.  They  have 
used  the  mash  frequently  spoken  of  in 
these  columns,  viz.,  equal  parts  of  corn- 
meal,  ground  oat,  wheat  bran,  middlings 
and  beef  scrap,  with  equal  parts  of 
cracked  corn  and  wheat  as  scratch  grain, 
at  the  Storrs  contest,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  their  present  ration  or 
not.  The  above  mash  is  sometimes  called 
the  Cornell  formula,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  originated  there.  The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Station  at  New  Brunswick  terms  it 
the  New  Jersey  standard  dry  mash.  Oth¬ 
er  mixtures  may  be  made  equally  good ; 
this  is  simply  a  conveniently  made-up  ra¬ 
tion  from  standard  poultry  foods  ob¬ 
tainable  nearly  everywhere,  and  one  con¬ 
taining  the  needed  food  products  in  what 
is  now  recognized  as  suitable  proportion. 

M.  B.  D. 


Lights  for  Fattening  Fowls 

“Brevities”  asked  recently  if  lights 
paid  on  fattening  fowls.  Having  a  year- 
round  trade  in  fat  fowls,  I  have  used 
lights  the  last  two  years  with  excellent 
results  on  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Both  hens  and  pullets  weigh  from  1  to  2 
lbs.  more  in  December  under  lights  from 
the  middle  or  last  of  October  than  they 
do  without  lights.  p.  h.  many. 

New  York. 


What  some  new  neighbors 
taught  an  old  Poultryman 


Powdered  Lice  Killer  Hog  Tonic 

Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Special  Remedy  Gape  Compound 

Sore  Head  Chicken-Pox  Preparation 
Roup  Tablets  Animal  Regulator 

Healing  Ointment  and  Powder 
Fly  Chaser  White  Diarrhea  Tablets 

Red  Mite  Special  Cow  Tonic 


PRATT  FOOD  CO., 

184  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  ENTIRELY  FREE  and 
without  obligation,  your  latest  edition  of 
Practical  Pointers  on  the  Care  of  Poultry 
to — 


Name . 

Address, 


Burt  Lavin  Gives  Credit 
Where  Credit  Is  Due 


FREE 

VALUABLE  BOOK 


ON  POULTRY 


No  one  who  raises  poultry  on  any  scale 
-—for  profit  or  pleasure — can  fail  to 
benefit  from  Practical  Pointers,  a 
64  page  book  in  which  hundreds  of 
useful  facts  are  so  clearly  described 
and  illustrated.  Your  copy  awaits 
coupon  printed  below. 


Learn  the  secrets 
o  f  s  uccessful 
poultry  raising 
with  which  this 
small  volume  Is 
crowded.  Read 
how  experts 
raise  and  care 
for  birds  of  all 
breeds ;  how  to 
put  the  flock  in 
prime  condition 
and  how  to  keep 
it  so ;  construc¬ 
tion  of  houses; 
feeding;  stimu¬ 
lating  laying. 
Fully  illustrated. 
Mail  coupon  now. 


Poultry 
Regulator 

Makes  more  eggs  from  ANY  mash 


developments  on  the  huge  experiment 
farm  where  the  Pratt  organization  has  re-  ' 
duced  poultry  raising  to  a  science. 

Or,  your  simple  request  by  coupon,  i 
postal,  or  letter  brings  “Practical  Point-  j 
ers” — the  book  that  tells  so  many  impor¬ 
tant  things  about  the  care  of  poultry, 
housing  and  feeding;  treating  disease,  etc. 
See  below; 


“ Regulating  Hens  Was  a  New  One  to  Me" 


[By  William  R.  Durgin] 

ABOUT  a  mile  north  of  Kansasville, 
„  Wisconsin,  on  the  Bay  road  you 
come  to  a  large  'poultry  farm  owned  by 
Burt  Lavin.  When  you  view  the  well- 
designed  chicken  houses  and  long  neatly 
fenced  runs  thickly  populated  with 
Barred  Plymouths  you  sense  that  Mr. 
Lavin  makes  a  business  of 
poultry  and  eggs—  and  makes 
it  pay.  But  how  it  has  paid 
of  late ! 

‘  ‘The  year  just  closed  paid 
me  twice  what  the  same 
flocks  netted  me  in  1922,’’ 
says  the  owner.  And  when 
you  attribute  the  gain  to  good 
judgment  he  smiles  and  says, 

“No — just  a  case  of  good 
neighbors.  ’  ’  This  is  the  story: 

Eggs — and  More  Eggs 

*  ‘When  a  young  couple  took 
the  adjoining  farm  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  about 
their  small  flock  of  chickens, 
except  the  large  number  of 
eggs  produced.  Every  trip  to  town  there 
were  baskets  and  boxes  of  eggs  for  the 
store.  Even  when  cold  weather  set  in 
the  daily  dozens  of  eggs  did  not  seem 
to  diminish.  It  had  Lavin  puzzled,  and 
the  first  time  the  newcomers  dropped 
off  to  get  acquainted  he  soon  turned 
the  talk  to  “eggs.’’  It  was  the  woman 
who 'revealed  the  secret  of  their  luck 
with  layers;  “It  isn’t  entirely  what  hens 
are  fed,  or  what  they  get  from  the  soil,’’ 
she  said.  “We  regulate  our  hens,  and 
Mother  Nature  does  the  rest.’’ 

What  is  meant  by  “regulating’’  hens? 
Simply  the  regulation  of  the  birds’  sys¬ 
tems  through  their  feeding.  Not  by 
changing  their  feed,  but  by  putting  nec¬ 
essary  egg  elements  in  with  it.  You 
can  feed  birds  on  the  fat  of  the  land 
and  not  add  one  egg  to  their  usual  lay. 
But  add  egg-making  minerals,  natural 
digestants,  vitamins  and  other  health 
aids — and  their  egg-laying  tendencies 
never  fail  to  respond  like  magic. 

Mr.  Lavin  decided  to  give  the  regu¬ 
lating  idea  a  trial.  If  a  small  amount 
of  rare  seeds,  herbs,  and  barks  gath¬ 
ered  from  foreign  climes  could  provide 


elements  that  would  really  make  more 
eggs  it  was  worth  seven  or  eight  cents 
a  year  per  bird!  Being  a  practical  poul¬ 
tryman  he  kept  close  account  of  results, 
and  this  is  what  he  found: 

Some  Startling  Figures 
On  Laying  Costs 

A  flock  of  150  hens  was 
given  regulator  in  with  the 
regular  ration  for  two  months. 
The  cost  of  their  feeding, 
including  the  regulator,  was 
$71.60  and  their  eggs 
brought  $201.06 — or  a  gross 
profit  of  $129.46.  Another 
group  of  the  same  size,  fed 
the  same  mash  but  no  regu¬ 
lator  had  a  feed  bill  of  $67. 25 
for  the  same  period  but  egg 
sales  totalled  only  $104.32 — 
profit  $37.07  but  showing 
nearly  a  hundred  dollars 
loss  through  the  lower  pro¬ 
duction.  Does  poultry  regu¬ 
lator  pay?  Burt  Lavin  says 
it  does !  He  will  wind  up 
the  year  with  about  $6,000  clear  after 
paying  for  some  building  and  repairs, 
and  with  the  largest  and  most  vigorous 
flocks  he  has  ever  had.  You  can  adopt 
the  same  plan  with  the  same  propor¬ 
tionate  gain.  Here’s  the  way  to  go 
about  it: 

Get  some  Pratts  poultry  regulator  at 
any  store  selling  poultry  preparations. 
They  all  have  it;  you  may  have  seen 
it  and  thought  it  was  a  remedy  or  tonic. 
Mix  the  small  amount  required  with 
the  feed  or  mash  you  now  use.  You’ll 
soon  see  the  difference!  Those  birds 
that  may  now  be  slackers  will  commence 
to  lay  eggs ;  the  laying  of  your  prize 
biddies  will  speed  up.  Your  entire  flock 
will  radiate  health. 

Three  Free  Offers 

Pratts  experts  will  advise  you  without 
cost  if  you  write  them  for  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  on  any  poultry  problem.  This 
service  gives  you  the  benefit  of  more 
than  50  years’  experience. 

You  may  enroll  to  receive  the  free 
bulletins  issued  by  the  Poultry  Institute 
and  thus  keep  posted  on  discoveries  and 


DON’T  GUESS! 

The  free  bulletins  from 
Pratts  Poultry  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  keep 
farmers  all  over  Amer¬ 
ica  advised  on  the  lat¬ 
est  and  best  methods  of 
caring  for  poultry.  This 
service  is  conducted  for 
YOUR  benefit;  have 
you  put  your  name  on 
the  list  to  receive  it? 


!■■■■■>■■■  imiMn  umi  jhi«i  a  ■■*■■■■■■■: 
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175  MILLION  CHICKS 

a  year  are  hatched 
in  Buckeye  Incubators 


Yes  — and  ISO  Mil¬ 
lion  Chicks  are  raised 
every  year  by  the 
Buckeye  System  of 
Colony  Brooding 


THE  HENYARD 


Crippled  Pullets 


Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  suffer  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  First  they  limp,  then  the  toes  be¬ 
come  cramped,  and  finally  they  squat 
down,  losing  full  control  of  their  legs. 
They  remain  this  way  for  about  three 
weeks,  eating  and  drinking  during  this 
period,  and  finally  they  become  disabled 
and  lie  on  one  side  with  the  legs  stretched 
out  straight,  unable  to  use  them  in  any 
way.  If  there  is  any  possible  cure,  please 
advise  me.  W.  B. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Buck¬ 
eye  users  have  discarded  other  ma¬ 
chines  of  various  makes  —  actually 
thrown  them  away  and  replaced 
them  with  Buckeyes.  For  Buckeye 
has  restored  their  faith  in  poultry 
raising  as  a  safe,  sound,  profitable 
business. 

It  has  taken  the  gamble  out. 

Buckeye  Incubators  hatch  every 
hatchable  egg  —  every  time,  hatch 
after  hatch,  year  after  year  — and 
bring  forth  the  finest,  strongest 
chicks  you  ever  saw. 

Buckeye  Colony  Brooders  raise  every 
raisable  chick,  saving  millions  of 
chicks  yearly  for  Buckeye  owners,  at 
half  the  labor  and  expense. 

More  Buckeyes  are  sold  yearly  than 


the  combined  total  of  the  next  three 
leading  manufacturers.  More  Buck¬ 
eyes  are  exported  to foreigncoun tries 
than  the  total  of  all  other  manufac¬ 
turers.  Almost  everyone  of  the  great 
agricultural  colleges  use  Buckeye 
equipment. 

“How  can  I  save  my  chicks  from  dying 
in  the  shell?  How  can  I  prevent  the 
frightful  mortality  due  to  faulty  brood¬ 
ers ?”  The  Buckeye  “Reason  Why” 

Catalog  answers  these  vital  questions 

and  many  more.  It  tells  why  Buckeye 

Incubatorshatcheveryhatchableegg 
and  loAyBuckeyeBroodersraisethem 
all  to  maturity.  Send  for  it  today. 


The  Buckeye  Incubator  Company 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Incubators  and  Brooders 

901  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Magic  Brooder 


Tiie  only  brooder  with  a  gas  chamber.  Famous 
for  high-grade  construction;  large  coal  capa¬ 
city;  non-clinker  grate;  top  and  bottom  draft 
regulation;  improved  thermostats;  slide  for 
cleaning  smoke  flue.  The  Magic  is  positively 
chill-proof,  flre-proof,  gas-proof  and  depend¬ 
able.  Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on  30  days 
guarantee.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 


AGENTS  WAMf.li 


Write  for  particulars  about  our  new  roof  pipe. 
A  wonderful  invention.  Catches  all  condensa¬ 
tion  above  roof. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


6  Feed  Troughs 
3  Chick  Fountains 


ROYAL 


FREE! 


Brooder 
STOVE 
$0^.50 


No.  65-1000  Chick 
Capacity  with  FREE 
Troughs  and  Foun¬ 
tains,  $26.50 


Freight  prepaid  East 
of  Rockies  on  all 
orders  for  two  or 
more.  HEJ 


LATEST  IMPROVED  TYPE 


Larger  and  heavier.  23  inches  high,  1314-inch 
base.  914 -inch  grate,  52-inch  canopy.  Weight, 
110  lbs.  Semi-magazine  type  fire  pot  (greater 
coal  capacity),  takes  5-inch  pipe  and  burns  hard 
or  soft  coal  or  coke.  Double  draft.  Check  draft 
and  the  direct  draft  to  the  fire  are  automatically 
regulated  by  the  two  thermostat  wafers.  Large 
filling  hole  on  top — oval  shape.  Extra  heavy  set 
up  hover,  wire  hound.  Well  crated.  Complete 
with  ash  pan,  cable,  pulleys,  etc.,  with  6  FREE 
Troughs  and  3  FREE  Fountains  for  only  $26.50. 

500  Chick  Capacity  with  4  FREE  Troughs  and 
2  FREE  Fountains  for  $21.50. 

Act  Quickly,  offer  good  only  for  a  short  time. 
Order  todav.  Money  back  if  not  as  represented. 


ROYAL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  1 1 14,  Toledo.  O. 

Poultry  Supply  Folder  Sent  Free  on  Request 


Hatches  a 
Chick 

From  Every 
Fertile  Egg 


Rockies  and 
allowed  to 
points  beyond 


The  DETROIT  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  constructed  to  give  big 
hatches  of  lusty,  fast  grow¬ 
ing  chicks. 

Temperature  is  automat¬ 
ically  regulated  by  a  Miller 
type  trip  burner  that  acts 
directly  on  the  flame.  Heat 
is  held  in  and  cold  kept  out 
by  double  walls  having  dead 
dr  spaces  between  them. 


Every  part  of  the  hatching 


^2) 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized 
iron,  double  wails,  ai 
space  between,  built 
to  last  for  years;  deep^ 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid.  - 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  K.—  FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo..Bo«95  RacineJ/ViSj. 


COLORED  PICTURES 


•POULTRY 

'  TRIBUNE 


Tof  Ideal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nat¬ 


ural  Colors,  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  fram- 
\  ini?,  with  Poultry  Tribune— every  issue, 
]  without  extra  charge  World’s  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
•  ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages. 
SPECIAL  OFFER  : 


'iFtbiHL  urrtn  . 

5BIa  Trial  Issues  «>Cc 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00 


,  Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

j -Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1,  Mounl  Morris,  111. 


Poultry  Journal  tX,  25c 


Keeps  140  Chicks  comfortable 
and  warm.  Insures  maturity 
of  your  flock.  Same  efficient 
durable  construction  as  in  the 
Detroit  Incubator.  The  most 
practical  brooder  built. 


Wm.  Campbell,  President 
Detroit- Alliance  Incubator  Co. 
Dept.  3 1  Alliance,  Ohio 


lift  ^Incubator  $  1 025 

30  Days  Trial  I J 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
-  Rockies.  Hot  water,  cop- 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead 
air  space— doable  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  the  best  value 
on  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial 
—money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  shows 
larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOB  CO.  Dept.  136  Racine,  Wis. 


-  $17.75 

-  15.75 

-  22.00 

-  22.75 

-  31.00 


Onr  33rd  year.  Helpful, interesting  articleseach  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  notional  reputation,  bend  -at 
to  day  for  6  mos.  trial  sub.. or  only  $1  for  two  fn.l  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Poultry  £S.  Guide 

-tells  all  about  chickens— care,  feeding  and  raisin 
,or  profit.  Also  describes  IDEAL  INCUBATORS. 
Hot  Water  and  Electrlc-IDEAL BROOD-  P[jr|- 
ERS— Coal  and  Oil  Burning — Baby  Chicks,  ►  Bf  £ 
Eggs  for  Hatching.  Special  LOW  PRICES. 


CiHO~L/uai  auu  vtn  “‘“t, - 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Special  LOW  PRICES. 

I.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  68*  Rockford,  121. 


Unless  some  cause  can  be  found  for 
this  condition  in  disease  of  the  internal 
organs  discoverable  upon  autopsy,  or 
heavy  infestation  by  intestinal  worms.  1 
cannot  account  for  the  symptoms.  Ap¬ 
parent  paralysis  of  the  legs  is  a  common 
trouble,  often  observed  in  growing  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels,  particularly  of  the 
heavier  breeds,  and  it  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  satisfactorily  explained, 
though  intestinal  worms,  “rheumatism,’ 
over  feeding,  etc.,  have  been  invoked  to 
account  for  it.  If  you  will  open  one  of 
the  dead  birds  and  examine  the  internal 
organs  carefully,  including  the  intestinal 
tract,  slit  open  for  inspection,  you  may 
find  some  abnormality  that  will  give  a 
clue  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Examine 
also  the  joints  of  the  legs,,  looking  for 
enlargement  and  tenderness  in  the  living 
fowl  and  the  chalky  deposits  of  uric  acid 
in  those  opened.  If  the  pullets  are  close¬ 
ly  confined  and  heavily  fed,  give  more 
green  food  and  decrease  or  cut  out  the 
meat  scrap  for  a  time.  .Gout  of  the  joints 
may  follow  a  diet  too  rich  in  animal  pro¬ 
tein.  with  lack  of  exercise  and  heavy 
feeding.  M.  B.  d. 


chamber  is  evenly  heated-— 
the  hollow  square  hot  water 
tank  has  rounded  elbows 
that  prevent  cold  corners. 

These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  features  that  make  the 
Detroit  such  a  big  hatching 
incubator.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  giving  full  and  detailed 
description  and  get  the 
almost  unbelievable  bargain 
price. 


Big  Combination  Offer 

Detroit  -  Alliance  Incubators  and  Brooders 


My  record  smashing  com¬ 
bination  offer  is  the  talk  of 
the  country.  Write  for  it 
today  and  learn  what  tre¬ 
mendous  savings  you  can 
secure  by  ordering  both  ma¬ 
chines  at  one  time.  Read  my 
unconditional  guarantee. 
Complete  satisfaction  or 
your  money  back  is  the  only 
basis  upon  which  I  make  a 
sale.  Drop  me  a  card  to¬ 
night.  I’ll  answer  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 


Can  Wo  Feed  for  Spring  Molt? 

What  feed  can  be  used  to  cause  hens 
to  molt  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  instead 
of  the  Fall,  or  how  retard  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  delay  to  that  period,  and  thus 
have  laying  hens  during  Winter?  How 
delay  heavy  Summer  laying  for  late  Fall 
and' Winter,  so  as  to  have  their  rest  pe¬ 
riod  come  during  the  warm  months? 

Big  Flats,  N.  Y.  •  o.  M.  v. 


If  there  is  any  method  of  reversing  the 
usual  habit  of  hens  to  lay  during  Spring 
and  Summer  and  rest  during  Fall  and 
early  Winter,  I  do  not  know  of  it.  AN  in¬ 
ter  laying  may  be  encouraged  by  proper 
feeding  and  care,  and,  particularly,  by 
the  use  of  artificial  lighting  after  about 
the  first  of  November,  but  molting  will, 
or  should,  not  occur  then  in  the  following 
Spring.  This  method  of  care  does  not 
materially  change  the  number  of  eggs 
produced  during  the  year,  but  secures 
more  of  them  during  the  cold  months. 
Molting  may  be  brought  about  artificial¬ 
ly,  at  least  in  a  measure,  by  quickly 
changing  from  full  feeding  to  a  starvation 
ration,  then  returning  to  ample  food  sup¬ 
ply  again.  Attempts  to  change  the  nat¬ 
ural  habits  of  laying  fowls  in  this  way, 
however,  have  not  resulted  in  increased 
production  or  to  the  advantage  of  the 
owner  of  the  flock.  If  is  better  to  let 
nature  take  her  accustomed  course  in  the 
matter  of  molting,  securing  better  egg 
production  through  selection  in  breeding, 
approved  methods  of  feeding  and  care  and 
the  use  of  artificial  methods  of  making 
Winter  and  Summer  days  of  approxi 
mately  the  same  length.  M.  b.  d. 


Medicines  for  Hens 


1.  How  much  salts  should  I  give  liens, 
and  how  often;  also  copperas?  How 
much  of  each  to  put  in  10  quarts  of 
water?  Do  you  believe  in  poultry  regu¬ 
lators?  2  Are  the  thermos  drinking  foun¬ 
tains  practical?  3.  I  have  two  hens  that 
are  ailing;  they  start  to  walk,  and  their 
heads  go  down  first  and  go  right  over  like 
a  somersault.  What  disease  have  they, 
and  is  it  contagious?  Two  others  breathe 
with  their  mouths  open,  but  do  not  have 
any  discharge  at  the  nose  or  eyes.  What 
call  be  the  matter  with  these  two?  I 
have  some  molting  hens  that  seem  to  he 
slow  in  starting  laying;  they  laid  50  per 
cent  last  Winter.  How  can  I  get  them 
started  faster?  e.  E.  s. 

Yantic,  Conn. 

1.  About  1  lb.  of  Epsom  salts  to  each 
100  fowls  is  the  customary  dose  as  a 
physic.  I  should  give  neither  salts  nor 
copperas  except  as  medicine  and  when 
needed.  I  do  not  believe  in  drugs  as 
poultry  “regulators”  ;  regulate  by  proper 
feeding  and  care. 

2.  We  have  good  reports  from  users,  of 
the  “thermos”  style  of  poultry  drinking 
fountains. 

3.  This  trouble  is  probably  due  to  some 

disturbance  of  nerve  centers.  It  may  be 
from  intestinal  worms  or  digestive  dis¬ 
orders.  Treat  the  affected  birds  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  dose  of  physic,  a  teaspoon  of  salts 
dissolved  in  a  little  water  or  one  to  two 
teaspoons  of  castor  oil.  The  disease  is 
not  contagious,  though  several  birds  in  a 
flock  may  be  affected.  These  bens  may 
have  “coids”  or  more  serious  obstruction 
to  breathing.  They  should  be  removed 
from  the  flock  till  recovery.  Feed  and 
care  for  the  molting  hens  well ;  you  can¬ 
not  hurry  egg  production  by  any  other 
method.  11  •  B- 


The  Feed 
that  Makes 
Hens  Lay- 


Extra  Eggs  Pay 
for  it  All 


By  actual  comparative 
feeding  tests  with  recog¬ 
nized  feeds  of  merit, 
EGATINE  has  produced 
enough  more  eggs  to  pay 
for  the  entire  cost  of  the 
EGATINE  feed,  and  can 
do  as  much  for  you. 

But,  don’t  take  our  word 
for  this,  you  can  prove  it 
yourself  by  feeding  EGA¬ 
TINE  to  your  own  hens. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
have  EGATINE, ask  us  for 
sample,  feeding  directions 
and  price,  stating  number 
of  hens  you  are  feeding. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 


Box  D,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


TsiQ?&o(0)DIPriT|) 

JJPOULTRY  FEEDS  ii 


The  remarkable  results  that  poultrymen  every¬ 
where  are  getting  from  Ful-  -  6 

O-Pep  Feeds  is  the  best  proof  of 
their  superior  merit.  TryFul-O- 
Pep  Poultry  Feeds  for  healthier 
birds  this  season — for  heavier  egg 
production  and  faster,  healthier 
growth  of  young  stock. 

FREE  Poultry  Book 

This  book  will  solve  all  of  your  poul¬ 
try  problems.  Write  for  it  today — • 
tells  all  aboutthe  famous  Ful-O-Pep  I 
Poultry  Feeds  and  the  Ful-O-Pep  j 
Wayof  raising  and  caring  for  poultry 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

Poultry  Service  Dept.,  1620  Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 
Address,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  


^  Here  is  a 
Great 

Roup  Remedy 


•  Please  send  me  at  once  your 

HAPPY  HEN 
ROUP  REMEDY 

Mrs.  Foulds  tells  me  it  did  wonders 
for  her  birds.”  Mrs.  Lyon,  South¬ 
ampton,  Mass. :  It  will  also  help  you 
save  your  sneezing,  wheezing, 
sv.ollen-faced  birds  as  it  perma¬ 
nently  sterilizes  the  drinking  water 
and  soothes  and  coolstlie  inflamed  membranes  ;  we  guar¬ 


antee  this  or  your  money  back.  Package  $1.10  postpaid ; 
Large  flock  sizes,  $2.50  and  $5.00  postpaid.  Order  today. 

HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Poultry  Disease  Specialists 
Room  1106,  86  So.  Market  Street,  Hoaton,  Ma»s. 


SPROUTED  OATS 


To  produce  vapor-bath  sprouts  with 
their  diastase,  grape  sugar,  and  vita 
mines  that  bring  the  eggs;  to  change 
1  bu.  grain  into  2  to  3  bu.  best  egg- 
producing  feed;  get  a 

I CLOSE-TO-NATURE  Grain  Sprouter 

I  Free  circular  on  “Sprouted  Oats 
and  Eggs."  Ask  for  catalog  on  Incubators, 


Brooders,  Feeders,  etc. 

close-To-nature  CO. 


78  Front  St. 


Colfax,  Iowa  


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks? 
heavier  lowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 


1L 

8  cuts  {ast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

■  10  Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

lilF,  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  IS  MILFORD,  MASS,  tm 


II A IIIPC  latest  model 
MANN  5  BONE  CUTTER 


American  Poultry  Journal 


Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

4  ;rriT r  2  s  cts. 

1  Yr.  75c  2  YEARS  $1  5  Yrs.  $2 


Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue  — tells 
how  to  feed,  house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg 
production;  how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully. 
Established  1874.  Only  25c  for  4  mo3.  Stamps  accepted. 


_  _ _  Stamps  accepted. 

American  Poultry  Journal.  67-533  Plymouth  Ct..  Chicago 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


I 
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Send  for  the  1924 
Kerr  Chick  Book 

Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Lively 
Chicks  are  bred  from  parent 
birds  carefully  selected  by 
expert  poultrymen.  Our 
flocks  are  under  a  rigid 
system  of  mating,  feeding, 
housing  and  culling. 

They  pay.  Chicks  of  such 
breeding  would  cost  you  twice 
as  much  if  it  were  not  for  our 
great  facilities  for  hatching 
economically.  And  they 
would  be  worth  it.  Lively 
Chicks  are  born  producers, 
bred  from  pedigreed  stock. 

Kerr’s  Chick  Book  ior  1924  tells 
how  Lively  Chicks  are  bred 
from  America’s  finest  poultry ; 
how  the  breeding  farm  raises 
superb  cockerels  to  head  our 
laying  flocks;  the  records 
made  by  Kerr  entries  in  lead¬ 
ing  competitions.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  from  cover  to  cover. 

Write  to-day  and  ask  for  your 
copy  of  Kerr  Chick  Book 
No.  9. 

THE  KERR  CH1CKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 


Newark,  N.  J. 
Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I,  |i  Hife.l  ll 

*  ill,'  "A.  ill'  I,  ; 
Vi-.!'  \2 

iilVIT  i/i 

.  >  i  l 


EGGS 

Soon  Pay  For  This 

SANITARY 

Self-Heating? 

FOUNTAIN 


Keeps 
water 
clean  and 
pure  Heat¬ 
er  prevents 
:ezing.  Uses 
* less  than  one 
r  quart  of  oil  a 

week.  Requires  little  attention.  Cannot 
accidentally  tip  over.  Saves  time,  trouble  and  work 
Made  of  galvanized  steel.  Won't  rust.  Lasts  life¬ 
time.  Price  2 gal, size  $1.75.weight6  lb.  3  gal  size 
$2.25  weight  8  lb.  4  gal.  size  $2.50. weight  9  lb. 
Postage  extra.  200,000  already  sold.  Send  no 
money.  Order  today.  Postman  delivers  Sani- 
tary  Self-Heating  Poultry  Fountain.  Pay  him  the  price 
and  the  postage  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Every  trans¬ 
action  backed  by  a  firm  of  20  years  standing. 

AGENTS^  ?  Stein  111  .  made  $960  Mrs,  Miller  sold  over  two 
"  dozen  in  own  neighborhood  Write  for  our  big  offer. 

C.A.S. Forge  Works  Box  605  Saranac,Mich 


Pittsfield 


Our  19th  Year  of  Shipping 
Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Shipping  QUALITY  chicks  in  QUANTITY  since 
1906  gives  us  the  right  to  say  WE  KNOW  HOW. 
Our  enviable  reputation  is  your  GUARANTEE  of 
dependability. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 
PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 

(Member  International  Babv  Chick  Association) 


QUALITY  |  SERVICE 


Pine  Tree  Chicks  are  pure- bred,  stur¬ 
dy  youngsters  from  heavy-laying 
stock.  They  are  hatched  under  ideal 
conditions,  carefully  shipped  and  will 
mature  early.  All  popular  breeds. 
Place  your  order  now.  Prices  low. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  tree. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery 
Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


ABY  CHICKS 


*  H 

-  - 7 —  - —  ■  per  100 

and  up.  Heavy  laying’  strain.  Hogan  tested. 
White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100— #12; 
500— $55.  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  100— #14; 
500 — $65.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
...  ,  100— #15;  500—  #?0.  Reds,  100— #16.  500— #T5. 

Mixed  chicks,  100— $9;  500— #45.  Guarantee  100#  deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door.  Free  Catalog.  Ref:  Ickesburg  State 
Bank.  Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Box  40.  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Laying  Mash 

I  have  the  following  grain  which  I 
wish  to  grind  for  laying  mash  for  my 
poultry  (Wyandottes)  :  Corn,  oats, 

wheat,  barley  and  buckwheat.  What  pro¬ 
portion  of  each  should  I  use,  or,  if  this 
would  not  be  a  proper  mixture,  will  you 
give  me  the  formula  of  a  good  one?  How 
much  meat  scrap  should  be  added  to  the 
above  formula?  E.  H. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Where  skim-milk,  or  other  animal  food, 
is  not  fed.  meat  scrap  should  make  up 
from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  part  of  the 
laying  mash,  by  weight.  Corn,  oats, 
wheat  and  barley  contain  all  the  needed 
food  ingredients  to  be  obtained  from 
grain,  and  are  about  alike  in  value, 
though  corn  is  probably  a  little  superior 
to  any  other  single  grain.  It  is  usually 
more  economical  to  exchange  whole  wheat 
for  a  greater  amount  of  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  to  be  used  in  tlie  mash,  since  the 
flour  in  the  wheat  is  of  more  value  for 
human  than  for  poultry  food.  If  I  could 
make  a  good  exchange,  I  should  make  up 
my  inash  of  equal  parts  of  ground  corn, 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  and 
beef  scrap,  or  should  add  another  part  of 
ground  barley.  The  corn,  wheat,  barley 
and  buckwheat  may  be  used  whole  as 
scratch  grain.  Oats  may  be  added  to  this 
if  they  will  be  eaten  without  waste 
Buckwheat  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  other 
grains  as  poultry  food,  being  higher  in 
fiber  than  the  others,  except  oats,  and 
lower  in  protein.  It  is  a  good  Winter 
food,  however,  and  is  usually  readily 
eaten  whole.  m.  b.  i>. 


The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
Rural  Savings  and  Loan  Association  will 
he  hold  at  the  office  of  the  association, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  21.  1924.  The  directors  will  meet  be 
fore  the  regular  annual  meeting  on  the 
same  date.  #  M.  g.  keyes. 

Secretary. 


Hall  Boy  :  “De  man  in  room  seben 
has  done  hang  hisself !”  Hotel  Clerk: 
"Hanged  himself?  Did  you  out  him 
down?”  Hall  Boy:  “No,  sah  !  He  ain’t 
dead  yet !” — Life. 


SendNoMoney 


CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows 
All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  forcatalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE  SUCH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  332-C  Ml.  Vernon,  Ohio 


D  lack  Suffolk  and  T  ■  i  w  lr  «  ,  ,  _ 

Oronze  1  U  T  K  O  )/  S 

The  large, 'hardy  and  profitable  kind.  Hens,  87  and  88 
each;  Toms,  81<>,  *12.50  and  815  each.  Also  Black 
Jersey  Giant  Cockerels  at  $8  and  84  each. 

ROCK-CLIFF  FARM  -  Brogueville,  Pa. 

White  Wyandotte  Records  at  Storrs 

Pen  records  of  2265.  2179  and  2231.  Individual  records 
from  200  to  308.  Eggs  and  Chix  for  sale  after  Feb.  1st 
1924.  Send  for  prices.  «.  G.  Knight,  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 

Fnr  <5alp _ IK  s.  C.  White  Leghorn  April  Pullets. 

ror  OdIB  00  L.  f.  HOWDEN  -  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

33  a  L>  y  C  lx  i  c  lit.  » 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Free  range 
breeding  stock.  No  chicks  produced  from  pullet  eggs. 
Prices  reasonable.  Circulars  upon  request. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM  Win.  D.  Scott  Harrington,  Del 

BUCK’S  BAR  RED  ROCKS 

Pedigreed  cockerels,  fully  matured,  hatched  and 
reared  with  hens  on  free  range,  from  official  record 
hens  and  sired  by  263-egg  cockerel,  whose  grand 
dam.  No.  17,  laid  272  eggs  at  Vineland,  1916-1917. 
Record  of  dams,  253-232-214-206-201-199-197-194.  Price 
8*7.50,  8*10,  8*15,  !S20,  8*25.  This  is  best  lot  of 
cockerels  I  ever  offered  for  sale,  and  are  from  same 
mating  as  stock  just  sold  to  Government  of  Porto 
Rico.  All  stock  shipped  on  approval. 

GARRET  W.  BUCK  Colts  Neck,  N.  .1. 

Kent  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  leading  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Sweepstake 
winners,  Syracuse.  Pedigreed.  Certified.  Breed¬ 
ing  cocks  and  cockerels.  Dav-old  chicks.  Hatching 
eggs.  Circular  free.  W.  H.  B.  KENT,  Cazenovia,  New  York 

Darred  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  winning  strain  at  laying 
D  contest.  Baby  chicks  from  our  own  strain.  Custom 
hatching.  Marvel  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

S.C.R.I.RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  *5.  *8  and  $10  each.  Hatching 
eggs,  *10  per  100.  Baby  chicks,  825  per  100;  818  per  50. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  .  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

Rhode  Island  Reds-Single  Comb 

Large,  vigorous,  dark  red  Cockerels,  bred  for  eggs 
and  color,  non-brooding  strain, $5,  S7.5D  and  S10  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  B,'ee<li’r!vr  stock  and  hatching 

J  lo  eggs.  Flock  under  State  cer¬ 

tification.  Maple  Farm  liordentown,  N.  J. 

JprSPvRIarlf  Giants  Hatching  Eggs,  $3.50  per  set- 
UcIacjfDIduKuldlllS  tinL,.  S20  100.  Best  quality 

stock.  O.  E.  LOWERY,  Box  83,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

lersey  Black  Giant  stock.  Hatching  eggs.baby 
J  chicks.  BLAUVELT  -  llolin del,  N.  J. 

PURE  BRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

June  hatched  hens,  *8;  toms,  *10.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels,  88  ;  pullets.  $2  May  hatched,  large,  henlthy 
stock.  JOHN  T.  EAGAN  -  Lebanon,  N .  Y  . 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  pireKingavdsB?othe?; 

1st  prize,  Chicago;  2d  son.  1st  prize,  MadisonSquare  Gar¬ 
den.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Elizabeth  l  ate.  Draper,  Va. 

Tnulniivo  fiooeo  Mated  pairs  and  trios  from  Phica- 
1  UUIUUSc  ueese  go  ,in(1  New  York  winners.  Large 

young  breeders,  $10  each.  Maple  Farm.  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Drnnui  T'nrl/ovo  For  Sale.  Been  free  from  black- 
JDlUnZc  JL  UrKcjo  head  for  fifteen  years. 

Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Reid  Star  Route  Freehold,  N.  J. 

UUhite  Holland  Turkeys,  S.  C.  Anconas,  White  Wyan- 
VT  dottes.  Circular.  Earle  S.  Wilson,  Bax 497,  Hammond, N.Y. 

Jor  Sale,  MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  J.  H.  WORLEY  Mercer,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

THEY’RE  All  REPEATERS 

Bred  from  sturdy  farm-range  stock,  of  proved 
laying  superiority,  Hillpot  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyan¬ 
dottes  repeat  the  profitable  performances  of  their  ancestors. 
Buying  a  known  number  of  chicks,  of  known  superiority — profit¬ 
ing  by  their  large  egg  production — our  customers  repeat  their 
purchases  of  Hillpot  QUALITY  Chicks,  season  after  season. 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

If  you  want  to  solve,  once  for  all,  the  problem  of  greatest 
profit  from  your  poultry  flock,  on  a  moderate  investment, 
write  today  for  our  booklet,  “Possibilities  in  January  and 
February-hatched  Chicks,’’  and  our  new  book,  “Quality 
Chicks.’’  They  tell  how  to  do  it. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Cbick  Association.  Life  Member  American  Poultry 

Association 


;■  -  at 

A 


These  splendid  youngsters  are  “the  flower  of  the  season’s 
chicks.’’  Preferred  by  those  who  look  ahead — who  want  and  are  de¬ 
termined  to  have  a  heavy-laying  flock  of  pullets  next  fall. 

Rosemont  Distinctive  Chicks  are  big  value.  From  superior  qualified  J 
farm-range  flocks  of  heavy  layers  headed  by  choice  males  of  the  leading  strains 
of  our  nine  popular  breeds.  Every  flock  culled  by  experts,  for  type,  color, 
health  and  laying  capacity.  These  distinctive  chicks  are  not  expensive  to  buy — 
they  are  profitable  to  own.  First  hatch  February  5th — then  every  week. 

Write  today  for  complete,  beautifully  illustrated  catalog— It’ s  FREE! 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


row  doyou  doitMrsMkerman 

"Every  year  you  have  such  lovely  chickens,  while  mine  sicken  and  die.” 

"It's  no  secret,  my  dear.  I  keep  them  warm  and  comfortable  with 
my  Inter-State  No  Cold  Brooder  Stove,  and  the  rest  is  easy.” 

Four  years  ago  Mrs.  John  Pinkerman,  Fairmount.  Ind.,  bought  her  first  b'CCJct 
stove  from  us  She  has  used  it  every  year  and  thinks  the  world  of  it 

The  Inter-State  No  Cold 

is  the  most  dependable  oil  burning  brooder  stove  made.  Starts  on  oil,  burns  with* 
steady  hot  blue  flame.  Wickless — gallon  of  oil  lasts  about 
forty-eight  hours— easiest  to  operate.  Electric,  hot-air  and 
hot  water  incubators.  All  metal  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy 
We  pay  express  charges.  Catalog  explains  six-day  trial 
order  at  our  expense 

INTER-STATE  SALES  COMPANY 

'  374  ASH  STREEX  TIPTON,  INDIANA 


RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 

BARRON  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  s.  c.  w.  l. 

Larly  hatched,  range  raised,  fully  matured, healthy  individuals,  from  certified  stock, 
with  records  of  268-304  behind  them.  We  offer  our  surplus  at  same  price  as  last 
year,  $5.00  each.  Our  surplus  sold  quickly  last  year  and  we  were  forced  to  return 
many  orders  that  reached  us  too  late.  Order  now  for  shipment,  any  time  before 
March  1st.  Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Baby  chicks  14c  up.  Send  for  circular. 


DRY  MILK 


For  Calves,  Pigs,  Hens 

or  anything  needing  cow’s  sweet  skimmed 
milk.  You  add  the  water. 

W.  A.  RAN  DEL',  R-7,  Seymour,  !Conn. 


\A7~  TB  ~gT~; 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

18th  YEAR 

Have  60  early  hatched  cockerels  and  a  few  yearling 
rocks  to  spare.  Hatching  eggs  ready  January  1st. 
Chicks,  Feb.  3d,  and  hatches  each  week  thereafter. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  H.  WEED 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm  -  Vineland,  N.  J, 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  sively 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  311  eggs  in  a  year.  3  000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  Apiil  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity,  13.000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultru  Keeping  Solved,  * 1  or  sent 
with  all  *10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 
SUNNYBROOK  FARM.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y.  Box  75 


S  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

BABY  CHICKS-PULLETS 
HATCHING  EGGS 

from  the  “Bred  to  make  you  dough”  strain. 

Booking  orders  now 

MULLER  &  MULLER.  Leghorn  Farm.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Good  size,  nice  condition.  6-mos.  old,  laying  4n«&. 
s#2  each.  Vt.  certified  hens,  ideal  breeders,  $2.50 
each.  Cockerels,  8*3.50  to  8*5. 

DONALD  HANNA  -  East  Highgate,  Vermont 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 
Now  Booking  orders  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send 
for  mating  list.  CEQARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Hallway,  N.  J. 

Tancred  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $10— MS.  Harrison 
Red  cockerels,  All  hatched  from  eggs  direct, 

FRANKLIN  B.  JONES  R.  D.  1  [SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  ^  *  ef‘ Aching 

sale  from  stock  I  imported!  direct.  Records,  262  to 
289  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


Spriggs’  Baby  Chicks 

Vigor— Size-Quality.  Circular  Free. 

S.  R.  SPRIGGS  R.  1  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 


S.  C.  While 
Leghorns 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS, 

from  breeders  2  to  I 
years  old,  sired  by  Hol¬ 
lywood  males.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfac- 

_ _ _ _ _ _  tion  guaranteed. 

IiEDELCA  POULTRY  FAR1VI  Vineland,  N.  J. 


N.  H.  State  Certified  Day-Old  Chicks 

For  EARLY  BROILERS  get  our  hardy  New  Hampshire 
January  and  February  hatched  S.  C.  R.  I  Red 
chicks.  They  are  noted  for  fast  growth  and  vigor 
Catalog  free.  Maple  Hill  Farm,  Walpole,  N.  H.' 

COCKERELS!  Beautiful BigFellows 

From  dams  with  records  from  200  to  315.  $1U  and  *15 
each.  A  few  extra  fine  Cocks. 

BARLOW  LEGHORN  FARM  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 

Columbian  Wyandottes 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed.  Breeding  males  for  Hock 
Improvement.  Trios  and  pens  for  foundation.  Free  Cir¬ 
cular.  L.  A.  AYRES  -  Granville,  Now  York 
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Circular. 


Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Eg<r  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  R.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
‘All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 


i 


GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100, CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


S.  C.  W.  L.Wyckoff  Strain 
Mated  to  Certified  Males 

CUSTOM  HATCHING 
$4.00  per  100  EGGS 

45,000  INCUBATOR  CAPACITY 

BONNIE  BEND  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  9,  AUBURN,  N  Y.  on  owasco  lake 


World’s  Official  Record-313  Eggs 

A  .C.  JONES’  Barred  Rocks 

CH1CKS-EGGS-BREEDING-ST0CK 

Setml  for  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES’  POUI.TRY  FARM 

Georgetown  Dept.  A  Del  aware 


FRANCAIS’  ROCKS— Twice  Winners  at  Stores 

Pedigreed  cockerels.  I'nllets,  breeders,  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks,  Rocks  and  Leghorn.  Circular. 

Julos  F.  Francals  •  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Vi  b  e  rt  s  289-egg  strain.  From  non-setting,  trap- 
nested  hens.  Price,  *£>,  $7  and  *10  each. 

A.  II.  FIN  GAR,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Ellzavllle  -  Now  York 


3VLAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Cockerels.  Early  hatched 
S5  each.  Hatching  eggs.  SI2  per  100.  Breeding  stock. 
Circular.  1J.  Quackenbush  Darien,  Conn. 


HAMPTON'S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tolls  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  <m  earth.  Write  to-day . 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Hot  It  Plttstown,  N.  ,T. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Vigorous  and  strong,  from  America’s  champion  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  of  proven  fecundity  on  free  farm  range  at 
low  prices.  Tancred,  Barron  and  Wyckoff  White 
Leghorns,  Sheppard,  Mottled  Anconas,  Northrop 
Rlaek  Minoroas,  Parks'  Barred  Rocks  and  Owens  Reds. 
Martin’s  White  Wiandottes.  Catalogue  Free. 

Wm.  D.  Seidel  '  -  Strawberry  Ridge,  Ta. 


BREEDERS  GHIGKS-EGGS 

W  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks.  S  C.  IV.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  liivcrdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Chicks-Leghoms 


REDS 

WYANDOTTES 

Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES’  POULTRY  FARM 
Georgetown  Dept.  A  Delaware 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ”  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.'" 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


i  ncona,  Black  Minorca,  Buff,  Grown  I.eghorn  Coek’rls. 
1  Guaranteed.  Earla  S.  Wilson,  Box  497,  llninmund,  li.  Y. 


Connecticut  tested 


P liia l/o  February  hatches.  Reds, 

_ _ UHlCKo  Rocks  and  Leghorns. 

Quality  high.  Prices  reasonable.  “  Our  honesty  is  your 

protection.”  Freecirc.  HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  R,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

“  TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE” 

WYANDOTTES,  REDS  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKlNlpiiTpiAT  TlSJfJQ 
INDIAN  RONNER/DU  Lo  JVl^llN 
Aldharn  Poultry  Farm, R. 34.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


p™  DUCKLINGS 


Egg'S  ami  Drakes 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  Islip,  N.Y. 


IARDEES 

Perfect 
ekin 

SLACK  JS  UFFOLK  TURKEYS 

f  you  have  failed  with  others,  try  these.  Rig,  healthy, 
young  Toms,  *13  ;  Hens,  *S. 

I.  J.  VAN  DYKE  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Horning’s  B  o  u  r  b  o  n  Reds. 
Fine  toms  and  hens. 

FLORA  HORNING  Owcuo,  N.  Y. 


Turkeys 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  D,S±" 

VALLEY  BROOK  FARM  Peapack,  N.J. 


Get  in  business  for  your¬ 
self .  Your  own  neighbors 
are  buying  baby  chicks. 

Millions  arm  being  sold  by 
chick  hatcheries  over  the 
country.  Get  these  prof¬ 
its,  in  the  safest,  fastest 
growing  and  most  profit- 
ablebusinessinthe  world. 

Start  with  our  smallest 
Buckeye  Mammoth  In¬ 
cubatorholding  2640  eggs 
and  grow  big  as  1600  of 
the  most  successful 
hatcheries  have  grown— 
without  a  single  failure.  We  provide  full  and  detailed 
instruction  in  hatcheryoperation,  management  and  chick 
selling.  Let  us  tell  you  how  to  start  small  and  grow  big 
with  a  small  investment.  Write  to 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.  Dept.  908,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Your  Poultry  Needs  This  Food 

Btruven’s  specially  prepared  Fish  Meal  is  rich  in 
proteins  and  minerals  that  fatten  poultry  and  make 
them  sturdy  and  healthy.  Made  from  fresh  whole 
fish,  finely  ground.  Send  for  our  Free  Feeding  In¬ 
structions.  Do  it  today— now,  while  you  think  of  it, 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Your  Hens 


Need  meat  scraps  in 
order  to  grow  and  lay. 
It  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  form  of  supplying 
the  protein  which  is 
necessary  for  profitable  egg  production. 

Ideal  Meat  Scraps 

are  carefully  selected  and  properly  prepared 
so  as  to  increase  the  egg  production.  They 
are  guaranteed  to  produce  more  eggs  or  we 
will  refund  your  money — you  are  to  be  the 
judge.  Write  for  prices — Today. 

Ideal  Rendering  Company  114  E.  Main  St. 

North  Wales,  Pa. 


$|^95  Champion  $^|95 
Belle  City  LY~ 
140-Eeg  Incubator  x3o-Egg 


Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls  Fibre 
Board  .Self- Regulated  Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nurs¬ 
ery,  Thermometer  &  Holder.  Hatches  chicks, 
ducks, turkeys  and  geese  S6.95buys  140-Chick ; 
$9.95  buys  230 -Chick  Hot-Water 
DoubleWalled  Brooder.  Save  $1.95 
-  Order  Both.  Acompletehatcliery. 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $10.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  allowed  to  points  beyond. 
Low  prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Canopy  Brooders 

come  with  catalog.  With  either  of  these  Guaranteed 
Hatching  Outfits  and  my  Guide  Book,  your  success  Is 
assured.  Save  Time  —  Order  Now—  Share  in  my 

$1000  in  Prizes 

Or  write  me  for  Free  Poultry  Book, 

*  ‘  HatchingFacts.  ’  *  JImRohan,  Pres . 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  48  Racine,  Wis.  J 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF 

TOM  BARRON 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

for  January  delivery.  Write  for  PRICE  and  description 

R0LLW00D  FARM  -  Guilford,  Conn. 

BIRCHWOOD  BIRDS  “ 

Bulletin 

Concerning  wh£c  Leghorn  Chicks 

We  hatch  only  eggs  produced  from  our  own  strain  of 
BIRCHWOOD  BREEDERS,  one  to  three  years  old, 

selected  l‘rom5,»0(>  healthy  It  I  It  Oil  WOOD  KIRKS, 
resulting  from  years  of  scientific  breeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  from  ttie  world's  best  strains.  WE  DO  NOT 
BREED  FROM  IM  LLETS.  Quotations  on  request 

BIRCHWOOD  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  Central  Village.  Conn.. 


Mammoth  Bronzo.  Champion  “Goldbank” 
IX V/  J  O  sire,  first  pnzeMadisi  nSqiiareOarden.  Kart- 
Ply  mouth Rodk Cockerels.  Miss  IDA  CHUM  BLEY.  Oraper.Va. 


Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese  ST? 

Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Write  y 


and  Dogs 

wants.  II 


Hatching  eggs 

11.  FREER 


Guineas, 
o  s 
your 
Telford.  Ha. 


Pure  Bronze  Turkeys.  Fine  stock.  Worth  the  money. 
Order  quick.  J.  11.  Wheaton,  Painted  Post,  iN.l  . 

I  I,  Fine  Poultry.  Turkey*, Geese,  Ducks 

Larg6  otOCK  (;uineaK,  HantaiiiN,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pu 

Turkeys  -  Ducks-Geese  breeders  now.  Catalog 

free.  H.  A.  Souder  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 

ooldbacjk  Giant  BronzeTurkeys  0”  May?^^ 

bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS  ItElI.Y,  Plymouth,  liluss. 


Jersey  Black  Giants  breeding  and  Show 

y - - - *>—  lleli - 


C.  M.  PAGE  A-  SONS 


Box  199 


owing, 
stock. 
,  N.  J. 


in l HI  _  i  ii  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  Pullets  and  Cocker 
White  WyandOlte  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Regal-Dorcas  Coeke’ls.  Pull.,  $3  ea. 

R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes  _ 

Utility  White  Wyandottes  A.  K.  I’EIRCE,  Winchester,  N.  II, 


n  |  ,1.  a  White  Wyandottes,  Martin-Dorcns 

JtSabV  l—  nicks  direct.  Also  S.  V.  White  Leghorns, 
y  Early  orders  with  small  deposits 

and  insures  prompt  deliveries.  Prices 

Hatching  Eggs  A.  B.  Card,  Boonton,  N.J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


LEGHORN  BREEDERS-ATTENTION! 

THE  BEST  BUY  OF  THE  SEASON 

Early  hatched,  free  ranged,  well  grown,  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Pure  Hollywood  strain,  direct  from  Hol¬ 
lywood  Farms,  from  hens  with  records  of  220  eggs 
or  more.  Sire’s  dam,  275  eggs.  Some  ancestors  in 
pedigree,  over  300  eggers.  Price,  1$5,  $>7.50  and 
$>10  each,  with  full  pedigree  furnished,  Must 
please  you  in  every  way  or  your  money  hack. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


.OVERSTOCKED 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 
PU  LLETS, 


SI. 75  each.  About  ready  to  lay.  Free  circular. 
Write  for  baby  chick  circular.  Attractive  prices  for 
Spring  delivery. 


BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.  C.  H  CHANDLER,  Prop. 


DEERFIELD  PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorn — under  supervision  Cornell 
Poultry  Project. 

DEERFIELD  FARMS  Deer  Park,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
CHIX  with  records  of  262  to  278.  Circular  Free. 

NAUVOO  FRUIT  8  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  7ETTERS,  PA, 


LEGHORN  EGGS 

from  hardy ,  high-producing  hens.  $10  per  hundred. 

ELM  VALLEY  FARM  -  West  Cornwall.  Conn. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  December  19,  1923. 

Week  Total 

BARRED  ROCK 3 


Purdue  University,  Inti .  40  227 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  32  146 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont _  50  169 

Lewis  Farms,  HI . 23  123 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  27  102 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn .  28  186 

Wob  rn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  32  lKl 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  34  185 

Kdgar  Stouvhton  C  /it i, . 33  1 40 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 38  176 

E,  C.  Foreman.  Mich .  17  70 

Keewayuin  Farm.  Conn .  37  147 

J.  V.  Sheap,  Mich .  ..  8  53 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn .  23  125 

Jasper  IS.  Guptill,  Maine . 41  169 

Storrs  Exp.  Station,  Conn .  17  78 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  .  26  51 

W.  J,  Areuholz,  N.Y .  21  67 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass .  li  57 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo .  41  207 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  37  172 

Davidson  Bros..  Mass .  19  89 

Ohas.  E,  Butler,  Conn .  25  108 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  15  34 

Haroid  F.  liar  ,t  r.  Mass .  25  113 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J .  17  44 

WHITE.  W  YANDOTT1S3 

D.  O.  Wit.mer,  Mo .  48  199 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  X .  22  166 

F.  L.  Weilami,  Ivy .  18  140 

Frank  P  Mattes  n,  It.  I  .  40  286 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt .  10  59 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn .  27  261 

Woodbridge  Orchards.  C  nil .  23  171 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn .  24  94 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  YT .  48  220 

H.  V.  Bierly,  Pa . 32  134 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  29  268 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn .  4  4 

Scott’s  Red  Farm,  11 .  18  60 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn .  3  3 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn .  23  166 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  42  285 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  .  37  197 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  39  258 

,1  ulin  Z.  Labelle.  Conn .  28  232 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  3  27 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  15  75 

F.  H,  Sampson,  Mass .  29  71 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt .  ..  28  148 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn _  15  157 

Fernside  harm,  Mass .  59  299 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass .  J9  154 

Pniecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  48  223 

Ed.  A.  Oellcuct,  Conn .  11  22 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass .  23  56 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  22  110 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  11  .  26  131 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass .  42  203 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J .  49  273 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  23  92 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  45  288 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  45  250 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  47  353 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  .  36  203 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  41  290 

E.  H.  Scott.  Conn  .  36  261 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  46  314 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  43  255 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  19  132 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  45  190 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.J .  31  229 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . ’....  35  191 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.J .  35  139 

Hanson’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ore . .  42  315 

C.  G.  Ueauie,  Pa .  34  173 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 .  46  134 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt .  40  201 

Ernest  Craze.  N.J .  16  131 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass .  50  334 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  60  383 

St.  John's  Poultry  Farm,  Mo .  34  288 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  30  180 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  48  236 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn -  27  204 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  21  159 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  48  273 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  23  179 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  32  155 

Meado wedge  Farm,  L.  I .  ..  40  258 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  39  295 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  38  193 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  45  270 

Feathevland  Farm,  Pa .  12  141 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  15  156 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass .  28  90 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  41  303 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  39  115 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y .  35  249 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt .  30  158 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  37  124 


Total .  .  3138  17285 


Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Poultry 
Diseases  in  New  York 

Part  I 

[Read  at  the  thirty-third  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  York  State  Veter- 
nary  Medical  Society  at  Ithaca,  July  25.] 

Chicken-pox. — The  most  important 
poultry  diseases  in  New  York  are,  in 
their  order  named,  chicken-pox,  roup, 
coccidiosis,  bacillary  white  diarrhea,  tape¬ 
worm  and  round  worm  infestation. 
Chicken-pox  is  a  contagious  disease  of 
birds,  manifested  by  wart-like  tumors  on 
the  comb,  wattles  and  unfeathered  por¬ 
tions  of  the  skin,  and  an  adherent  cheesy 
exudate  in  the  mouth,  eyes,  larynx  and 
trachea.  It  is  caused  by  a  filterable  virus. 
The  affected  bird  may  have  only  one  of 
the  above  parts  affected  or  may  have 
them  all.  General  symptoms  are  dull¬ 
ness,  loss  of  appetite  and  a  tendency  to 
remain  on  the  roost  or  hunched  up  in  a 
corner  of  the  house.  A  greenish  diar¬ 
rhea  is  often  present.  In  artificial  in¬ 
oculation,  fowls  show  lesions  in  five  to 
12  days  and  occasionally  three  weeks. 
Pullets  soon  after  being  put  in  their  lay¬ 
ing  quarters  are  most  susceptible,  but 
birds  of  any  age  are  subject  to  an  attack. 
It  is  most  severe  in  the  late  Fall  and 
early  Winter  months,  but  may  appear  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  It  is  spread  by 
purchasing  new  fowls,  by  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests,  poultry  exhibit  and  shows,  by 
sparrows  and  by  the  feet  of  attendants 
going  from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy  flock. 


January  12,  1924 

It  is  easily  diagonsed  by  the  wart  like 
lesions  on  the  comb  or  wattles.  These 
first  resemble  water  blisters,  being  yel¬ 
low  in  color,  later  they  become  darker, 
harder  and  larger,  resembling  warts. 
Chicken-pox  is  to  be  differentiated  from 
roup  and  wounds  on  the  comb.  In  roup 
the  lesions  are  confined  to  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  head.  Treatment  may 
be  that  of  the  flock  or  of  the  individual. 
Individual  treatment  consists  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  cankers  from  the  mouth  and 
painting  the  raw  surface  with  tincture 
of  iodine,  washing  the  pus  out  of  the 
eyes  with  warm  boric  acid  solution,  and 
dropping  in  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
argyrol  or  some  eye  ointment.  An  oint¬ 
ment  made  of  "Vaseline”  three  parts  and 
tincture  of  iodine  one  part  gives  good  re¬ 
sults.  Flock  treatment  consists  of  put¬ 
ting  an  antiseptic  in  the  drinking  wa¬ 
ter,  such  as  "Bacilli-kill,”  used  in  the 
cleaning  of  milking  machines,  one  ounce 
to  10  quarts  of  water,  or  adding  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  to  the  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  1-10,- 
000  solution,  or  dipping  the  fowls  heads 
into  water  which  is  covered  with  kero¬ 
sene  oil  or  into  a  warm  1  to  1,000  solu¬ 
tion  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  in  vac¬ 
cination.  There  is  a  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  vaccination 
against  chicken-pox,  but  the  demand  for 
vaccination  has  been  on  the  increase.  Last 
year  over  50.000  doses  were  sent  out  from 
the  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  a  large  number  of  requests 
were  refused.  The  plan  generally  adopt¬ 
ed  isto  vaccinate  all  birds  in  chicken-pox 
localities  in  the  Fall  before  they  start 
laying.  One  dose  of  one  mil  (Cc)  is  in¬ 
jected  subcutaneously  in  a  featherless 
area  under  the  wing.  In  infected  flocks 
one  dose  is  giveu  to  the  whole  flock,  while 
the  worst  cases  are  removed  and  given 
several  doses  at  three  to  five  days’  inter- 
sals. 

Roup. — Roup  is  a  condition  where  the 
eyes,  nostrils  and  mouth  show  a  watery 
exudate,  which  later  becomes  cheesy.  The 
cause  of  roup  is  not  known.  Several  bac¬ 
teria  have  been  isolated,  but  in  only  a 
few  cases  has  the  disease  been  reproduced 
by  these  bacteria.  Damp,  poorly  ventilat¬ 
ed,  dirty  bouses,  and  over-crowding  favor 
the  development  of  roup.  The  most  se¬ 
vere  cases  seen  by  the  writer  have  been 
in  flocks  that  were  heavily  infested  with 
worms,  carrying  coccidia  or  infected  with 
tuberculosis.  Give  the  birds  plenty  of 
air  free  from  drafts,  and  treat  individu¬ 
ally,  the. same  as  for  chicken-pox.  and  ex¬ 
amine  birds  for  intestinal  worms,  cocci¬ 
diosis  or  other  diseases.  Vaccination  lias 
been  used  extensively,  but  not  with  as 
gratifying  results  as  in  chicken-pox. 

Coccidiosis. — Coccidiosis  of  fowls  is 
primarily  an  intestinal  disease,  caused  by 
a  parasite  of  microscopic  size,  the  (coeei- 
dium  tenellum).  Chicks  two  to  eight 
weeks  old  are  most  susceptible  to  it. 
However,  chicks  have  been  observed  to 
die  from  the  disease  at  five  days  of  age. 
Old  birds  often  carry  and  spread  the  par¬ 
asite.  but  seldom  die  from  the  disease. 
The  affected  chicks  will  eat  only  scantily, 
will  have  a  dull  appearance,  stand  in  the 
corner  with  drooped  wings  or  huddled 
near  the  stove.  There  is  often  a  diar¬ 
rhoea  present ;  sometimes  it  is  chalky 
white,  but  more  often  it  is  bloody.  The 
mortality  is  often  as  high  as  90  per  cent. 
The  duodenum  and  caeca  or  blind  gut  are 
the  favorite  seat  of  attack.  The  lesions 
in  the  duodenum  are  usually  a  slight  red¬ 
dening  showing  on  the  outer  and  inner 
surfaces.  Scrapings  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  affected  part,  examined  mi¬ 
croscopically,  reveal  the  parasite.  The 
caeca  may  be  filled  with  blood  or  may 
contain  a  white  or  reddish  white  cheesy 
mass  which,  when  removed,  remains  a 
cast  of  the  organ.  Diagnosis  is  made  by 
the  lesions  and  finding  the  parasite  mi¬ 
croscopically.  The  most  satisfactory 
treatment  consists  of  adding  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  powdered  crude  catechu  to 
each  three  gallons  of  their  drink.  Allow 
them  this  drink  for  three  days,  them  clear 
drink  one  day,  then  the  medicated  drink 
for  three  more  days,  etc.,  for  awhile  after 
all  birds  recover.  As  catechu  tends  to 
constipate,  their  droppings  should  be 
watched,  and  if  they  become  hard.  14  lb. 
of  Epsom  salts  should  be  giveu  in  the 
drinking  water  for  100  chicks. 


Poor  Laying 

I  bought  700  chicks  which  were  hatched 
March  28.  After  culling  my  flock  on  Sept. 
1  I  had  200  pullets  left ;  they  started  to 
lay  on  that  date,  but  have  never  averaged 
better  than  1.5  eggs  per  bird  per  week, 
and  furthermore  they  have  a  touch  of 
molt.  Gan  you  advise  me  how  I  can 
bring  them  out  of  it,  and  give  me  a  for¬ 
mula  for  feeding.  f.  w.  m. 

If  you  do  not  use  artificial  lights,  the 
pullets  should  have  their  last  meal  of 
whole  grains  as  late  as  possible,  and  their 
morning  meal  as  early  as  they  can  see  to 
eat  it.  They  will  probably  eat  about 
eight  quarts  of  mixed  whole  grains  daily 
per  100  birds.  Early  in  the  season,  pul¬ 
lets  should  consume  more  grain  than 
mash ;  later,  about  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  and,  as  egg  production  reaches 
the  maximum,  more  mash  than  grain  will 
be  needed.  Heavy  laying  means  heavy 
mash  consumption,  and  in  late  Summer 
one  feeding  of  moist  mash  is  often  given 
daily  to  stimulate  increased  consump¬ 
tion.  The  amount  of  mash  eaten  may  be 
controlled  in  a  measure  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  amount  of  the  more  pal¬ 
atable  whole  grain  fed.  but  laying  fowls 
should  always  have  all  the  food  that  they 
will  eat.  m.  B.  d. 
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There  are  big  days,  and  happy  days  when  your  family  and  your  friends  sit  down  to 
your  fine  big  dinners.  Picture  your  pleasure  in  having  for  such  occasions  a  Dinner  Set 
like  this;  pure,  gleaming,  flawless  white,  edged  with  a  smooth,  bright,  shining  gold 
line,  gold  handles,  and  a  dainty  lower  band  of  colorful  orange.  Then  think  of  the 
added  satisfaction  of  this  distinctive  feature:  Your  Own  Initial  on  Each  and 
Every  Piece.  Each  initial  set  in  an  artistic  wreath  which  is  banked  by  a  charming 
scroll  of  roses  in  beautiful  colors.  This  illustration  does  not  begin  to  do  it  justice. 

Martha  Washington 
Colonial  Shape  Initial  Dinner  Set 

No  picture,  no  description  can  do  justice  to  this  exceedingly  beauti-  -I  4  A 
ful  dinner  set.  I  want  you  to  see  it  on  your  own  table.  I  want  you  to  Ji  X  Vr 
know  the  Attractiveness  of  its  Aristocratic  Martha  Washington  frv* 

Colonial  Shape,  the  Beauty  of  its  Gold  Border.  I  want  you  to  see  f|  1CCCS 
with  your  own  eyes  how  the  big,  wide,  gorgeously  brilliant  gold 
handles  enliven,  enrich  and  beautify  the  set.  Then  I  want  you  to  know  the  Pride  of 
Possessing  a  big,  fine,  high-class  dinner  set  that  has  your  initial  on  each  and  every 
piece.  So,f  will  gladly  send  you  the  entire  set,  110  Pieces ,  on  30  days’  Free  Trial. 
The  picture  above  shows,  in  reduced  size,  the  attractive  initial  design.  This 
design  is  in  7  harmoniously  blended  colors  and  gold. 

SUPREME  QUALITY.  Only  the  very  best  materials  are  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  dishes.  Extreme  care  is  taken  in  all  of  the  different  operations. 
Everything  that  high  class  materials,  manufacturing  skill,  art  and  design  can  do,  has  been  done  to  make  this 
beautiful  Dinnerware  a  Remarkable  Bargain.  All  of  the  decorations;  the  initial,  the  wreath,  the  scroll  of  roses 
in  natuial  colors,  the  gold  edge,  and  the  inner  line  of  orange,  are  absolutely  put  on  to  stay.  We  guarantee 
against  breakage  in  shipment.  Each  piece  is  wrapped  separately  in  tissue  paper. 

Former  Price  $44.75 

Special  Slashed  Price  $29.95 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 

30 

Days’ 
Free 
Trial 


This  dinner  set  formerly  sold  for  $44.75  and  without  the  Fine  Table  Cloth,  Napkins  and 
Doilies.  You  would  have  been  satisfied  to  pay  this  price  for  the  High  Quality  and  Exquis¬ 
ite  Design  alone.  To  these  points  of  excellence  I  have  added  these  additional  attractive 
features:  The  exclusiveness  of  your  own  initial  on  every  piece;  the 
glorious,  cheerful,  lavish  beauty  of  Seven  colors  and  Cold  in  the 
decorations;  the  outstanding  and  distinctively  handsome  big,  wide, 
bright,  gold  handles,  I  have  also  added  a  daintily  coloredfloralspray 
which  is  opposite  the  initial  desiqn  on  each  and  every  piece.  I  want 
to  send  you  the  complete  set,  110  pieces,  on  30  Days  Free  Trial.  I 
want  you  to  use  the  dinnerware  as  if  it  were  your  own.  If  your  satis¬ 
faction  is  not  complete,  return  the  set.  I  will  refund  your  first  pay¬ 
ment  and  all  freight  charges.  The  trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny. 

Be  careful  to  state  the  initial  you  desire. 

Order  Dio.  RA2920.  Terms:  $1.00  with 
order,  $2.50  Monthly.  Price,  $29.95. 


'T’MIT  1  1  f)  12.9^-in.  Dinner  Plates,  12  7J^-in.  Pie  or  Lunch  Plates,  12  6J4-in. 

*  Bread  and  Butter  Plates,  12  7%-in.  Soup  Plates,  12  Cups,  12  Saucers, 
IX ft1 17 Cl  12  5)4-in.  Dessert  Dishes,  12  6-in.  Oatmeal  Dishes,  1  10M-in.  Meat 

*  MM~J Platter,  1  13j^-in.  Meat  Platter,  1  Sauce  Boat,  1  Sauce  Boat  Stand, 
1  Gravy  Bowl,  1  Cream  Pitcher,  1  6-in.  Pickle  Dish,  1  7-in.  Butter  Dish,  1  Covered 
Sugar  Bowl  (2  Pieces),  1  Covered  Vegetable  Dish  (2  Pieces),  1  8-in.  Open  Vegetable 
Dish,  1  Qi^-jn.  Round  Salad  Dish. 

Not  a  Penny  Table  Cloth,  Napkins 

If  you  will  send  your 
order  QUICKLY,  I  will 
send  you  Absolutely  Free  Table  Cloth,  6  Napkins,  2 
Doilies,  all  nicely  scalloped.  These  articles  are  made  of  High  Class  Full  Bleached 
Satin  Finish  Cotton  Damask.  The  design  is  most  attractive  and  the  wearing  quality 
of  a  kind  that  will  thoroughly  satisfy. 

The  table  cloth  is  round,  beautifully  scalloped,  and  finished  with  a  mercerized 
corded  edge  of  dainty  beauty.  The  table  cloth  is  bigger,  and  of  a  better  quality  than 
is  usually  found  in  similar  sets;  it  measures  56  inches  in  diameter  and  is  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  size.  The  napkins  are  scalloped  and  corded  to  match  the  table  cloth  and  are 
also  larger  than  usual;  they  measure  17)4  x  17)4  inches.  The  2  round  doilies  match 
the  table  cloth  and  napkins  and  are  13  inches  in  diameter. 


Extra!  and  Doilies 


Slashed 

Price 


Bargains 


Bargains  that  will  Astound  You  *  *  *  Slashed 
Prices  that  Challenge  All  Competition  *  *  *  THE 
LONGEST  TIME  TO  PAY  *  *  *  These  are  just  a 
few  of  the  many  advantages  of  dealing  with 
Spear.  Send  for  My  Big  Free  Catalog  today. 
Learn  about  my  MONEY  BACK  BOND,  the 
Fairest,  Squarest  guarantee  in  the  world — the 
guarantee  that  puts  all  the  risk  on  me,  and  none 
on  you.  See  the  Thousands  of  Illustrations  that 
will  aid  you  in  selecting  your  new  Furniture, 
Furnishings,  Rugs,  Carpets,  Stoves,  etc.  Re¬ 
member  I  sell  everything  For  the  Home  on  the 
Easiest  Terms.  Before  you  buy  anything 
anywhere  Consult  my  Free  Book.  Write  for  it 
today. 


|  SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-l,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


■  Send  me  the  110-piece  Initial  Dinner  Set  and  Fine  Table  Cloth.fi  Napkins  and  2 
Doilies.  I  enclose  f  1.00  first  payment.  It  is  understood  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  80 
!  days’  trial  I  am  satisfied,  I  will  send  you  $2.60  Monthly.  Order  No.  R A 2920.  Terms: 

;  $1  with  order,  $2.50  Monthly.  Price  $29.96.  Title  remains  with  you  until  paid  in  full. 
Send  me  your  Big  Free  Catalog  also. 


Print  plainly  in 
box  the  initial 
you  desire 


Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly. 


|  Name . ; . Occupation . 


Spear  &  Co.* 

HftlYir  FI1RDJIRHFRS  FOR  THF  PFOPLF 


President 


Dept.  H-l 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


|  R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  &  No. 


i 


Post  Office . ♦. .  State . 

*  If  your  shipping  point  is  different  from  your  post  office  fill  in  line  below 


ol  Pittsburgh 


HOME  FURNISHERS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA 


|  Send  Shipment  to . . . . 

FREE  t  If  you  want  the  Free  Calaiotj  Only .  atna  No  Money,  put  an  X  here 
g"  CATALOG  X  and  write  ycur  name  and  add  rev.  ».  airily  on  the  above  lines 
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January  12,  1924 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Could  you  help  a  poor  needy  man,  from 
the  hands  of  the  Gearhart  Knitting  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Clearfield  Pa.?  I  am  a 
widower  and  have  a  poor  mother  and 
child  to  support.  I  am  not  very  strong, 
and  wanted  to  do  some  light  work  at 
home.  I  saw  the  advertisement  in  the 
Christian  Herald.  A  good  friend  loaned 
me  the  money  so  I  could  get  the  knitter. 
I  have  told  the  company  there  is  very 
little  chance  to  be  able  to  operate  it. 

New  York.  H.  W. 

We  have'  written  Gearhart  Knitting 
Co.  twice  in  behalf  of  this  poor  man, 
but  our  letters  remain  unanswered.  The 
circular  letter  sent  this  man  to  clinch 
the  sale,  which  caused  him  to  borrow 
the  purchase  money,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  money-back  guarantee:  “In  fact 
we  guarantee  you  will  master  the  knit¬ 
ter  quickly  or  we  shall  offer  to  take  it 
back  and  refund  its  price  promptly  fo 
you.”  There  can  be  no  two  ways  of  in¬ 
terpreting  this  guarantee  and  yet  the 
Gearhart  Knitting  Machine  Co.  has 
ignored  the  appeals  of  the  customer  and 
ours  in  his  behalf,  asking  that  the  firm 
make  good  that  guarantee.  Further 
comment  is  not  required. 

I  have  not  heard  anything  from  the 
Gem  Poultry  Company,  Mason  City,  la., 
in  regard  to  my  turkeys.  If  they  do  not 
straighten  up  the  matter  I  am  going  to 
turn  it  over  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  Thank  you  for  the  interest  you 
have  taken  in  the  matter.  M.  J.  H. 

New  York. 

The  above  refers  to  an  order  and  remit¬ 
tance  sent  the  Gem  Poultry  Company, 
Mason  City,  la.,  during  the  early  part  of 
1923.  The  Post  Office  Department  is  the 
only  agency  that  can  reach  this  class  of 
poultry  “gyps.”  This  warning,  we  hope, 
may  save  others  from  dealing  with  the  ir¬ 
responsible  concern. 


Every  once  in  a  while  I  see  in  The  It. 
N..-Y.  something  about  the  United  Fer¬ 
tilizer  and  Dime  Company  not  being  reli¬ 
able,  and  wish  to  state  that  you  are  abso¬ 
lutely  correct.  I  gave  them  my  note  for 
.$100  Sept.  1,  1922.  When  it  came  due  I 
discovered  my  mistake,  but  they  had  sold 
the  note,  so  I  paid  it,  the  purchaser  of 
the  note  having  bought  it  in  good  faith. 
I  have  not  received  the  stock,  but  that 
doesn’t  matter,  as  it  is  worthless. 

It  w’as  understood  by  all  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  that  whenever  they  wanted  any 
kind  of  fertilizer  they  could  go  to  their 
plant  at  Richland  and  get  it  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  they  desired.  This  plant  has  not  had 
a  pound  in  it  yet,  and  the  chances  are  ft 
never  will  have,  because  a  business  con¬ 
cern  in  Richland  that  furnished  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  plant  offered  to  sell  me  the 
plant  so  they  could  get  their  money. 

In  regard  to  the  lime,  no  one  has  ever 
got  any  they  put  out  by  themselves,  only 
some  they  bought  of  some  other  company 
for  sucker  bait.  The  wife  of  one  of  the 
agents  said  they  had  rented  a  place  up 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  to  put  a 
sign  on  and  then  tell  the  people  they  were 
going  to  put  out  lime  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  AY.  O.  Paddock  is  one  of  the 
brains  of  the  business ;  he  formerly  kept 
store  in  Orwell.  N.  Y.,  where  he  went 
bankrupt ;  also  he  was  the  president  of 
the  Paddock  Motor  Sales  Corp.  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y..  which  went  bankrupt.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  here  wrho  got  stung, 
many  of  them  too  ashamed  to  have  people 
know  how  they  got  stung,  so  they  are 
keeping  quiet.  The  above  company  makes 
a  practice  of  getting  rid  of  all  notes  be¬ 
fore  they  come  due.  H.  L. 

New  York. 

It  is  a  serious  question  whether  the 
purchasers  of  these  notes  bought  them  in 
“good  faith.”  We  should  like  to  see 
some  of  these  cases  tested  out  in  court, 
and  determined  from  a  legal  standpoint 
whether  there  was  a  conspiracy  between 
the  promoters  of  this  enterprise  and  the 
holders  of  the  notes.  In  some  cases  the 
courts  have  decided  that  it  was  the’ busi¬ 
ness  of  the  purchaser  of  a  note  to  know 
whether  it  was  secured  by  fraudulent 
means.  The  Empire  Fertilizer  Co.,  Onei¬ 
da,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  along  the  same  lines  as  the  United. 

During  September.  1922,  I  sent  two 
crat  s  of  eggs  to  I.  Sklutli,  1761  Weeks 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  He  received  the 
eggs,  and  after  compelling  me  to  ,send  to 
him  five  or  six  times  he  paid  $15  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bill  of  $43.50,  which  he 
acknowledges.  The  last  time  when  my 
nephew  called  on  him  he  offered  to  pay 
$15  more  and  wanted  a  receipt  in  full 
which  my  nephew  refused.  He  makes  a 
claim  for  five  dozen  broken  eggs  which 
he  should  have  collected  from  the  express 
company,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  make 
allowance  for  this  to  get  through  with 
him.  He  has  sold  the  store,  but  owns  the 
house,  and  lives  above  the  store.  His 


reason  for  failing  to  pay  in  full  is  that  I 
stopped  sending  any  eggs  during  October. 
The  fact  is,  I  sent  him  eggs  as  long  as 
I  could  get  enough  to  send,  and  cut  off 
other  customers  to  supply  him.  h;  o. 

New  Jersey. 

The  debtor  ignores  all  demands  for  pay¬ 
ment  and  paid  no  attention  to  a  sum¬ 
mons  served  on  him  by  our  attorney.  It 
is  another  case  of  loss  because  the  rating 
was  not  looked  up  in  advance.  Mr.  Skluth 
may  be  out  of  business  now,  but  it  will 
be  well  to  remember  the  name  in  the 
event  he  solicits  any  business  later  on. 

We  believe  it  puts  money  in  our  pocket 
to  treat  people  as  we  would  like  to  be 
treated,  and  only  regret  that  our  customer 
thought  it  necessary  to  write  to  you  with¬ 
out  taking  the  matter  up  with  us  first. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  Y.  H. 

This  is  a  comment  by  one  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  connection  with  a  little 
misunderstanding  and  complaint  from  a 
subscriber.  We  refer  to  it  because  it  is 
exactly  in  line  with  our  own  opinion. 
The  Golden  Rule  still  has  power,  and  is 
the  best  precept  for  the  guidance  of  peo¬ 
ple  generally. 


Cattle  and  the  Soil 


Last  Summer  I  shipped  $24  worth  of 
day-old  chicks  to  W.  C.  Kingsbury,  man¬ 
ager  of  Grocers’  Co-operative  Co.,  Ine., 
123-125  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
As  Kingsbury  claimed  a  good  rating,  I 
neglected  looking  him  up  ;  also  neglected 
the  little  detail  of  collecting  that  $24  in 
advance,  and  I  am  still  looking  for  it, 
notwithstanding  Kingsbury  has  promised 
to  send  check  in  a  few  weeks.  Has 
Kingsbury  any  property  on  which  this 
amount  can  be  collected?  a.  e.  h. 

New  Jersey. 


We  have  been  unable  to  collect  the 
amount  from  Mr.  Kingsbury,  and  our  at¬ 
torney  sends  it  back  with  the  information 
that  he  cannot  make  the  collection,  and 
reports  that  it  is  alleged  there  are  many 
judgments  against  Mr.  Kingsbury.  This 
shows  the  advisability  of  verifying  rat¬ 
ings  where  parties  are  unknown. 


Reports  from  Utica  indicate  that  an¬ 
other  band  of  pirates  has  revived  the  old 
“U.  S.  Government  Indian  land  scheme” 
which  was  exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
number  of  times  some  years  ago.  The 
perpetrators  of  the  former  swindle  under 
the  name  of  the  McAlester  Real  Estate 
Company  were  finally  prosecuted  by  the 
government,  convicted  and  jailed.  The 
recent  revival  of  the  scheme  to  swindle 
Utica  people  was  frustrated  by  the  Utica 
Press  and  the  Better  Business  Bureau. 
The  Pullman  car  which  is  a  part  of  the 
scheme  to  impress  prospects  was  held  at 
Utica,  and  the  promotors,  N.  C.  MacNab 
and  A.  M.  Champion,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  McAlester 
fraud,  have  departed  for  parts  unknown. 
Should  the  fakers  appear  at  some  other 
section,  the  reception  given  them  at 
Utica  should  be  repeated. 

Enclosed  find  some  circulars  which  I 
have  been  receiving  from  the  Bossard 
Railway  Signal  Corporation,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
While  there  is  no  danger  whatever  that 
1  would  bite  I  thought  maybe  it  would 
be  all  right  to  let  you  know  how  these 
sharpers  are  working  their  game  all  over 
the  country.  h.  g. 

Illinois. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  dangerous 
stock  selling  schemes  that  has  been  go¬ 
ing  the  rounds  for  some  time.  There 
have  been  several  promotions  floated  on 
the  basis  of  railway  signals,  in  which  the 
dear  public  has  been  invited  to  risk  their 
savings.  The  railway  officials  do  not 
seem  to  show  any  excitement  over  these 
patented  device  which  the  promo¬ 
ters  claim  will  revolutionize  the  present 
system.  If  the  devices  had  merit  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  appeal  for 
capital  to  finance  the  company  controll¬ 
ing  them,  from  country  people  or  others 
of  small  means. 


The  post  office  department,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  sent  out  a  description  of 
Herschell  H.  Mason  in  an  effort  to  locate 
him.  Mason  is  the  individual  who 
swindled  the  poultry  public  under  the 
name  of  King  Hatchery,  Cleveland,  O., 
in  the  early  part  of  1922.  He  is  the  same 
who  operated  a  baby  chick  swindle  from 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1921.  under  the 
name  National  Chick  Co.,  and  from  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  the  year  previous.  He 
will  probably  bob  up  again  under  a  new 
name  during  the  coming  season,  and  it 
behooves  poultrymen  to  be  on  their 
guard  and  refuse  to  send  orders  and  re¬ 
mittances  to  unknown  hatcheries. 


MEN  who  were  brought  up  on  farms  in  the 
very  districts  served  by  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  now  compose  the  Agricultural 
Relations  Department  of  this  railroad  system. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  farmers’  problems 
as  well  as  those  of  the  railroad  enables  these  men 
to  work  for  the  common  good  of  these  two  inter¬ 
dependent  interests. 

To  improve  soil  conditions  the  Agricultural  Re¬ 
lations  Department  has  established  525  limestone 
demonstrations  in  cooperation  with  county  farm 
bureaus  and  experts  from  various  colleges  of 
agriculture. 


The  department  has  materially  assisted  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Better  Sire  Campaign  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  breeding  up  of  dairy  cattle. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  department  to  foster  co¬ 
operation  between  agriculture  and  transportation 
and  to  bring  an  ever-better  service  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country. 
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NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


BOSTON  &  ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL -BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

General  Offices  —  466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


KITSELMAN  FENG 

‘‘I  Saved  265fe  a  Rod,”  Bays  J. 
Londry ,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  sav 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Frc 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fene 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  M  UN  Cl  E,  INI 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t 


Why  Peerless 
Fence  Satisfies 

|  PEERLESS  WIRE  8  FENCE  CO. 
Clevelind,  0. 

Having  a  general  ac- 
l  quaintance  with  the  de- 
L  stability  of  Peerless 
J  Fence  and  the  well  man- 
I  aged  company,  I  can . 
I  highly  recommend  it  as 
I  thebestall-purpose  fence  I 
Jin  this  county.  I  know  j 
■  of  fence  still  in  use  which 
j  has  been  up  for  20  years. 
Yours  truly, 

Henry  W.  StevenB, 
Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Now  Sold  Direct  from  Factory 

Our  New  Plan  of  selling  the  famous  Peerless  Fence  direct  from 
I  three  big  factories  is  “glad  news’’  for  farmers.  It  means  the 
cutting  out  of  all  “in-between”  profits  and  a  slash  in  prices  that 
will  save  farmers  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars.  Now  you 
can  get  this  well-known,  high-standard  fence,  also  gates,  steel 
posts,  barb  wire,  smooth  wire,  paints  and  roofings,  at  the 

Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted 

on  Peerless  Fence,  Gates,  Roofing  and  Paints.  Don’t  fail  to  send  at  once 
for  our  New,  Direct-from-Factory  Peerless  Catalog— over  100  pages  of  sen¬ 
sational  bargains — prices  that  will  be  a  glad  surprise  to  you.  For  example: 

Peerless  Farm  Fence,  per  rod,  19  cts  and  up 
Steel  Farm  Gales,  each  .  $3.65  I  Lawn  Fence,  per  ft.  .  ,  7Vic 
Steel  Posts,  each  .  .  .  24>/2c|  Paint,  per  gallon  .  .  .$1.28 

BarbWire,  80  rod  spool  .  $2.70  |  Rooting,  100  sq.  feet,  roll  .  $1.25 

And  so  on,  throughout  this  great  money  saving  book,  our  prices  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  The  same,  old  time,  high  quality—the  prices  cut  to  rock 
bottom  through  our  change  in  selling  direct  from  factory  to  you. 

FREE,  Send  For  It  TODAY 

Just  drop  us  a  post  card  for  this  big  money-saving 
book.  See  for  yourself  the  money  you  can  save. 

Everything  you  buy  is  backed  by  a  “money- 
back”  guarantee.  You  take  no  risk.  Write  for 
catalog  today. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO, 

Dept.  4033  Cleveland,  Ohio 

’  factor!©*  at  Cleveland*  Ohio*  Adrian,  Mich,  and  Memphis,  Tenn, 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  jn  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  o!  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Young  man,  18  to  20>  v  W.  ce 

dairy;  give  qualifications.  BELLE  ALTO 
FARMS,  Wernersville,  Pa. _ __ 


WANTED — Single  man  on  small  milk  route; 

must  be  honest,  intelligent  and  faithful;  good 
wages  and  good  board,  with  exce  lent  chance 
^advancement;  references  Call  or  write 
MANAGER,  Macbrae  Farm,  Flemington,  N.  J- 


DEEP  WANTED — General  farmer  and  wife 
1  who  would  like  to  develop  a  small  chicken 
farm  for  city  man;  poultry  experience  not  nec¬ 
essary;  modern  quarters;  veSeteW^,  m^k,  4C^’ 
$100  a  month;  references.  AD\  ERriSLK 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

YOUNG  man  wanted,  age  16  to  20,  to  help 
produce  clean  raw  milk  for  retail  trade,  state 
experience  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
ORADELL  FARMS,  Oradell,  N.  J. _ ___ 


WANTED  for  April  1,  experienced  man,  mar¬ 
ried,  to  work  200-acre  farm;  50  cows,  grade  A 
milk-  Orange  County,  N.  Y.;  on  shares,  tarm 
fully’ equipped;  close  to  village;  schools,  cream¬ 
ery:  ADVERTISER  4570,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — At  once,  good  all-round  farm  hand; 

single;  $40  with  board,  room  and  washing. 
S  E  HOSTETTER,  Denbigh,  Va.  


WANTED — Laundress,  white,  also  to  assist  as 

housemaid;  all  electrical  appliances;  apply  at 
once  to  MRS.  HENRY  F.  BELL,  4  Stonebndge 
Road,  Montclair,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  milking, 

general  farm  work;  wages  $40  per  month  and 
hoard.  G.  L.  HESELTON,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— An  experienced  married  man ^  on 

fruit  farm,  house  and  garden.  H.  M.  JOHM 
STON,  Hector,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ 

RELIABLE  woman  for  general  housework  in 

Protestant  family  of  four,  on  suburban  phme, 
15  miles  from  Philadelphia.  MRS.  J.  AliiUUtt 
HAYES,  Upland,  Pa. _ 

STEADY  work  the  year  around  for  Pr<>t<‘stanU 

\meriean  farmer’s  son;  must  have  at  least 
eighth  grade  education;  state  salary  panted 
aiul  give  references;  write  to  H.  vv .  Bun 
LAND,  Carthage,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Nurse  for  school  infirmary,  moder¬ 

ate  requirements,  steady  position;  $80  per 
month  with  living.  ADVERTISER  4o80,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

WOMAN  wanted  for  general  housework  on  New 
lersev  farm;  modern  conveniences,  small 
family;  wages  $40.  Box  125,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


W VNTED — Girl  or  woman,  mother’s  helper;  $10 
and  found.  BOX  70A,  H.  2,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  two  men  in  high-class  pure¬ 

bred  Holstein  dairy;  one  man  for  day  work 
and  one  man  <30  to  40  years)  for  night  duty, 
nav  $65  per  month  with  board,  room  and  laun¬ 
dry;  regular  increase  in  pay  to  $8a  Per  montl 

for  competent  men.  Address  M. „E'it^EEc«lar 
Supt.  of  Dairy,  Essex  Co.  Hospital,  Cedar 

Grove,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

W  VNTED,  by  March  1,  married  farmer  on  cat¬ 

tle  farm;  200  acres;  no  milking;  five  rooms  in 
two-family  house,  with  conveniences  and  usual 
privileges:  advise  minimum  compensation  re¬ 
quired  first  letter.  L.  M.  TAYLOR,  MiUerton, 
N.  Y.  __ 


WANTED — Maid  for  general  housework;  small 
family ;  prefer  willingness  to  experience;  send 
references;  state  wages  expected.  MRS.  LOUIS 
J  BOSTELMANN,  325  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  _ 


WANTED— Farmer,  either  on  wages  or  profit 
sharing  basis;  located  Ashford,  Conn.,  100 
acres,  50  mowing;  school,  telephone,  R.  D. , 
address  stating  wages,  experience,  references 
to  C.  R.  BURR,  Manchester,  Conn. _ 


WANTED — First-class  general  farmer  with 
family;  must  be  good  teamster,  able  to  milk, 
liandy  with  tools;  North  Jersey;  herd  of 
Guernsey  cattle;  house  modern  improve¬ 

ments;  close  to  school.  ADV  ERT1SEK  dojy, 
•are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  and  wife  with 
out  children  in  their  family,  church  members 
af  good  habits,  to  take  a  position  in  an  m- 

lustiial  school  for  boys;  good  wages  with  in- 

•reases  in  salary  every  year;  all  living  ex¬ 
penses  furnished;  country  people  who  have 

•aised  children  of  their  own  prefermj;  for  in¬ 
formation  write  to  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Ii.is- 
Lyn,  Pa. 


V  \ntED — Single  man  to  run  small  retail  milk 
route,  help  milk  and  any  other  work,  if  nec- 
ssary;  must  be  capable  of  driving  car.  AD- 
'ERTISER  4586,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children;  teamster,  $100 
per  month;  furnished  apartment,  heat,  light, 
milk  and  vegetables;  board  two  men,  $3o 
,acl).  Apply  WILLIAM  MacKAY,  Supt.,  Jen- 
•ho  House  Farms,  Jericho,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

PERMANENT  position  for  middle-aged  man  de¬ 
siring  good  home,  an  industrious,  productive 
md  self-respecting  life;  garden,  driveways, 
•ow,  chickens,  horse,  furnace,  etc.;  two  miles 
from  New  Canaan,  Conn.;  house  on  place; 
please  write  experience,  wages,  etc.  94 
BROADWAY,  Room  53,  New  York  City. _ 

MAN  and  wife  on  Pennsylvania  dairy  farm; 

could  also  use  son  or  father;  investigate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4589,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  superintendent 
March  1,  by  man  with  years  of  experience  as 
superintendent  on  large  certified  farm;  37  years 
of  age,  married;  college  graduate;  best  of  refer¬ 
ence  as  regards  character,  ability  and  honesty; 
only  a  large  position  considered  where  results 
are  expected  and  paid  for;  purebred  herd  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  4431,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


QUALIFIED,  farm-raised,  married  man,  wants 
charge  large  orchard  April  1 ;  _  comfortable 
house,  salary,  or  salary  and  commission;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4524,  care  Rural-  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  positions  wanted — Young  unmarried 
men,  graduates  of  the  National  Farm  School, 
well-trained  to  handle  stock,  farm  machinery 
and  horses,  want  positions  as  farm  assistants, 
dairymen,  herdsmen,  tractor  men,  teamsters, 
poultrvmen  and  greenhouse  men.  BERNHARD 
OSTROLENK,  Farm  School,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position  on 
private  estate,  at  liberty  February  15;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4555,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  with  the  experience  to  make 
large  plant  pay,  wants  position  as  working 
manager;  living  salary  and  profit  sharing  basis 
if  desired;  open  for  engagement  February  3; 
please  state  salary  and  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  highest  references.  SPRING  VALLEY 
FARM,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

WIDOWER,  36,  with  boy  six,  desires  a  position 
near  school;  college  education;  experienced 
poultryman  and  farmer;  capable  and  reliable. 
EZRA-  C.  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  by  experienced,  married, 
herdsman;  farm  mechanic  and  manager.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4557,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  reliable,  Americans,  age  34,  2  chil¬ 
dren;  have  owned  and  operated  a  Wisconsin 
-farm  12  years;  man  experienced  with  registered 
Ilolsteins,  with  crops,  horses  and  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  desires  position  as  farm  manager,  fore¬ 
man  or  herdsman;  wife  good  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper.  ADVERTISER  4561,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  wishes  position  on  estate  or 
commercial  farm;  20  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  from  hired  hand  to  manager;  thorough 
knowledge  of  breeding  all  kinds  of  registered 
stock;  dairying,  raising  general  farm  crops, 
fruit,  laying  out  and  care  of  estate  grounds; 
also  planning,  estimating  and  erecting  farm 
buildings;  American,  40,  married;  can  give  the 
best  of  references  as  to  ability;  at  present  in 
New  England;  will  only  consider  place  large 
enough  to  demand  a  manager  of  the  above 
ability.  ADVERTISER  4568,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  desires  position  with  large  herd; 

married,  American,  college  training,  and  life 
experience  with  high-class  herds;  highest  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4573,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  desires  position  as  companion  in 
exchange  for  board  and  room;  honesty  and 
integrity  guaranteed;  none  but  agreeable  per¬ 
sons  need  reply.  ADVERTISER  4575,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman  and  creameryman 
wants  position  as  working  manager  of  large 
dairy  farm;  married;  one  child;  best  of  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  4576,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED— March  1,  position  as  manager  on 
small  dairy  farm;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
handling  purebred  cattle,  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  farm  machinery.  Address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  March  1  by  American,  mar¬ 
ried,  small  family,  understands  farming, 
machinery,  gas  engines,  tractor,  etc.,  handling 
men,  capable  of  taking  charge,  good  mechanic; 
first-class  references.  ADVERTISER  4578,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  helper  or  assistant  on 
good  poultry  farm;  unmarried;  some  experi¬ 
ence;  steady  worker;  never  used  tobacco;  Cor¬ 
nell  Winter  course  graduate.  •  ADVERTISER 
4579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  28;  thoroughgoing,  experienced  farm, 
woods;  references.  C.  BRYANT,  Little  \  al¬ 
ley,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  With  family,  wishes 
position  on  private  or  commercial  plant.  BOX 
A,  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT— American,  age  40, 
desires  position  where  results  are  expected; 
familiar  with  all  branches  of  dairy  farming, 
especially  the  breeding  of  all  stock;  would  pre¬ 
fer  proposition  with  milk  route;  only  large  prop¬ 
osition  considered;  will  go  anywhere  any  time 
before  April  1,  1924:  best  of  references;  if  your 
farm  help  has  been  been  giving  you  trouble,  try 
a  new  man  at  the  head.  ADVERTISER  4567, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  under 
superintendent  on  large  estate  or  monthly 
man;  life  experience;  farm  and  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  dry  hand  milker;  good  butter  maker, 
handle  Rose  and  Cleveland  tractors;  wife  will¬ 
ing  to  board  the  help;  married,  three  in  fam¬ 
ily,  boy  12  years  old;  February  or  March;  state 
wages  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4598,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  30,  experience,  college 
wants  position;  only  commercial  plants. 
ADVERTISER  4597,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-FARMER  —  38,  single;  practical 
experience  greenhouses,  lawns,  flower,  vege¬ 
table,  gardens,  tree  planting,  pruning,  spraying, 
grading,  construction  work,  dairy  farm,  crops, 
cattle,  horses,  poultry;  competent,  industrious; 
drive  Ford,  Cadillac  cars;  take  place  With 
chance-  of  advancement;  do  minor  repairs  on 
machinery;  state  particulars  of  place  in  first 
letter,  wages  paid;  Protestant,  English;  West¬ 
chester  or  Putnam  County  preferred.  GARDEN¬ 
ER,  11  Glenwood  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN  with  many  years  experience 
wants  position;  industrious,  conscientious 
worker;  please  state  salary:  single.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4583,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  by  life  experienced  American  farm¬ 
er,  aged  38,  and  thoroughly  competent  work¬ 
ing  manager  or  superintendent  on  commercial 
farm  or  estate;  several  years  in  present  place; 
will  consider  renting  or  buying  equipped  farm 
near  good  markets;  preferably  within  100  miles 
of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  4590,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent 
which  position  I  now  hold  and  have  held  for 
past  8  years;  graduate  of  two  leading  agricul¬ 
tural  schools;  American,  32  years,  married;  best 
of  references.  J.  CLINE,  Newington,  Conn. 

WANTED  place  to  work  on  small  farm,  April 

1.  W.  B.  GROVER,  Leon,  N.  Y. 

ORCHARD  work  wanted,  pruning,  spraying  and 
care  in  general;  own  tools,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4596,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  married,  one  child,  many  years 
experience  in  taking  care  of  private  estates; 
handy  with  tools  and  machinery;  licensed  chauf¬ 
feur;  first-class  references.  ADVERTISER  4594, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  caretaker,  handy  man. 
L.  KANTOR,  P.O.  Box  391,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — 187  acres;  dairy  farm  for  years; 

good  10-room  house,  good  barn,  stable  for 
thirty  cows;  two  miles  from  milk  station;  good 
limestone  land;  $4,500,  easy  terms  if  desired. 
SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

OWNER  wants  to  sell  his  two  farms  in  South 
Central  New  York  State;  cheap  and  easy 
terms.  Address  110  KENWORTII,  Columbus,  O. 

FOR  SAI.E  OR  KENT — Best  equipped  poultry 
plant  in  Massachusetts,  situated  at  Shirley. 
38  miles  from  Boston;  new  buildings,  houses  for 
1,200  hens;  over  head  automatic  feed  and  litter 
carrier,  running  water  in  every  house,  cement 
floors;  colony  houses;  brooders  for  4,000  chicks; 
incubator,  3,600-egg  capacity;  Deleo  electric 
plant;  very  large  barn  with  rat-proof  feed  room 
and  chutes;  12  acres  of  land;  purchase  of  high- 
grade  stock  from  Amherst  Agricultural  College 
optional;  price  without  stock  $8,500;  additional 
land  may  be  bought  if  desired;  no  dwelling 
house;  same  property  with  large  modern  dwell¬ 
ing  house  and  150  acres  of  land,  $18,500;  de¬ 
scription  on  application.  HICKORY  FARM, 

P.  0.  Townsend  Harbor,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — 130-acre  farm  in  Monmouth  Coun¬ 
ty;  high  state  cultivation,  all  conveniences,  on 
concrete  road,  fine  location,  good  buildings,  near 
town,  suitable  dairy,  truck,  general  farming. 
ISAAC  B.  VAN  DERVEER,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

PAYING  poultry  plant  and  unexcelled  tea  room; 

location  on  Atlantic  City  Boulevard;  for  full 
particulars  address  SHORE  ROAD  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  13,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 

FARM  wanted,  state  exact  location,  size,^  to¬ 
pography,  soil,  price,  terms.  H.  HONEG¬ 
GER,  1384  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — 12-acre  farm  near  Syracuse,  N. 

Y. ;  6-room  house,  barn,  large  chicken  house; 
fruit.  WALTER  B.  EIDT,  849  Second  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

3-ACRE  poultry  farm — One  acre  strawberries 
under  cultivation;  house,  all  improvements; 
partly  furnished;  farm  tools,  200  chickens;  one 
large  house,  105  ft.  long;  two  brooder  houses; 
must  be  seen  to  appreciate;  $13,500,  terms  right 
to  private  customer.  F.  SCHEBE,  Cor.  Merrick 
and  Williams  Ave.,  Merrick,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  sell  or  to  lease — 54-acre  farm,  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  York  State,  26  miles  from  New 
York  City;  five  minutes  from  railroad  station 
and  town  of  Pearl  River;  five  minutes  from  rail¬ 
road  station  and  town  of  Nanuet;  house,  barn, 
town  water,  spring  water,  electric  lights,  all 
year  round  market,  all  city  conveniences, 
schools,  churches,  splendid  community;  land  m 
high  state  of  cultivation;  market  vegetables, 
grapes,  fruits,  poultry,  etc.  Address  to  MRS. 
F.  MARIANI,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 60-acre,  irrigated  farm,  San 

Joaquin  Valley,  California;  adjoins  village; 
modern  house,  bathroom,  city  water,  electricity; 
deep  rich  soil  adapted  to  fruits,  cotton,  vege¬ 
tables,  melons,  lettuce,  onions,  dairying;  great¬ 
est  bargain  in  California,  $17,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4509,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FERTILE  farm,  60  acres;  new  buildings,  silo. 
L.  G.  KELLOGG,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 12  acres  perfectly  productive  land; 

new  bungalow,  new  barn;  all  improvements; 
situated  right  in  village;  electricity,  water, 
etc.;  easy  terms,  price  low,  SAMUEL  DEUEL, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

WILL  sell  or  exchange  for  good  farm  Long 
Island  property;  8  plots,  2  houses,  commut¬ 
ing  distance  New  York.  ADVERTISER  4571, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent,  small  farm  equipped  for 
poultry,  near  market  and  high  school;  house, 
modern  improvements;  New  Jersey  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  4572,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Milk  business;  would  con¬ 
sider  partnership  with  live  partner  or  a  good 
position;  give  full  details,  will  reply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  4574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Grade  Guernsey  dairy  producing 
100  quarts  milk  daily;  all  tuberculin  tested; 
a  big  bargain  for  some  one.  C.  M.  GAGE, 
North  Wales,  Pa. 

FOR  RENT,  very  reasonable,  ten  acres  suitable 
for  trucking  or  poultry,  being  portion  of  a 
large  fruit  farm;  beautiful  stone  house;  half 
mile  from  electric  freight  and  passenger  line; 
free  mail  delivery;  school  near;  remunerative 
employment  if  desired  part  of  year  on  fruit 
farm  for  entire  family  including  children  big 
enough  to  pick  currants;  or  place  would  be  suit¬ 
able  for  family  country  residence;  beautiful 
wild  scenery.  Address  DRAWER  E,  Consho- 
hocken,  Pa. 

WANTED — March  1  by  experienced  farmer  with 
two  grown  sons,  a  farm  fully  equipped  with 
50  or  more  milking  cows  to  Work  on  half  shares; 
can  furnish  good  reference.  Address  BOX  91, 


WANTED — Poultryman,  dairyman  to  take  care 
of  four  cows  and  300  head  poultry  on  private 
>state;  must  be  clean,  systematic  worker;  all 
modern  conveniences;  wages  $110  per  nionth 
ft-ith  room;  apply  stating  experience  to  WIL¬ 
LIAM  BROOK,  Brook  Farm,  Chester,  Orange 
bounty,  N.  Y.  _ 


IARPENTER  and  repairman,  married  or  single, 
one  who  can  paint,  and  keep  buildings  in  re- 
iair;  stock  farm  near  Philadelphia.  PENS- 
1URST  FARM,  Narbertb,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  man,  general 
farm;  must  handle  team,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4595,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


MILKER  desires  job.  ADOLF  FUBREB,  103 
Fifth  St.,  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  lady  wishes  position  in  home  as  gover¬ 
ness  or  nurse  for  backward  or  exceptional 
child;  experience,  training,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4584,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  wife  graduate  nurse,  willing  to  as¬ 
sist  generally;  man  good  chauffeur,  all  round 
horseman;  Protestants,  English,  ages  30  years. 
T.  HANNON,  10  Eastbourne,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Experienced  married 
farmer,  college  graduate,  desires  position  on 
commercial  farm  or  estate;  familiar  with  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery,  trucks,  crops,  dairy, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  4585,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Working  manager,  single,  16 
years’  experience,  is  open  for  engagement, 
commercial;  references.  ADVERTISER  4588, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  a  farm  for  one  year  with 
option  of  buying  or  for  longer  term:  have 
my  own  help.  13  head  of  ITolsteins  and  one 
team  of  horses:  any  time  to  Ap-il  1;  first-class 
references.  ADVERTISER  4581,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DON’T  read  this  unless  wanting  10  acres  good 
land,  11-room  house.  32x40  barn,  spring  water, 
lots  fruit,  fine  location.  Write  S.  0.  BROWN, 
Andover.  N.  Y. 


144-ACRE  farm  near  Cato,  N,  Y. ;  $2,000  do.wn. 
balance  easy.  F.  A.  PHELPS,  Auburn,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — Vineland,  N.  J., 
poultrv  farm:  eight  acres,  1,000  layers;  would 
exchange  for  somewhat  larger  place  suitable  for 
poultry.  Address  ADVERTISER  4582,  care 
Rural'  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  small  farm  of  35  acres  situated 
at  Cross  Roads,  Chester,  N.  J.,  11  miles  from 
Morristown  over  new  concrete  road;  a  comfort¬ 
able  house  of  11  rooms,  bath,  hot  and  cold 
water;  good  barn  with  accommodations  for 
4  horses  and  3  cows;  price  $7,000.  Apply  to 
OWNER,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


21- ACRE  poultry- truck- fruit  farm  near  city; 

modern  buildings;  macadam  road.  Write  B. 
C.  GRIMWOOD,  Box  32,  Spokane,  O. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE — Poultry  plant  near  New 
York,  preferably  Jersey;  experienced  poultry- 
man;  small  family.  BOTSFORD,  Route  1, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Preferably  to  some  one  who  will 
work  for  me  on  my  poultry  farm,  modem 
house,  bam  and  acre  of  land  in  city  of  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.  F’.  F.  SHERBUT,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


MODERN  72-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm  among 
the  beautiful  Berkshire  hills,  must  be  sold 
at  once,  %  mile  to  village;  great  maple  shade 
trees,  beautiful  lawn;  11-room  dwelling,  elec¬ 
tric  lighted,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  bath  room,  telephone;  main  barn  elec¬ 
tric  lighted,  running  water;  silo,  garage,  lee 
house,  granary,  corn  house,  and  large  hay  barn; 
houses  for  1,500  fowls,  1,200-egg  Candee  incuba¬ 
tor,  Candee  brooders  for  1,000  chicks,  0  large 
colony  houses;  all  equipment  and  quantity  of 
household  goods  included;  price  $12,500,  $4,000 
cash.  ADVERTISER  4587,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REFRESHMENT  STAND — Shingled  bungalow, 
State  road,  South  Jersey,  $2,500  cash,  $1,000 
remain.  ADVERTISER  4591,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  American  farmer  wishes  to  rent 
small  farm  for  one  year  with  privilege  of 
buying,  located  within  100  miles  of  New  York 
City;  preferably  Westchester  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4592,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LONG  ISLAND  poultry  farm,  5  acres,  low  price 
for  quick  sale.  ADVERTISER  4593,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

! - - - - - - - — — 

CHOICE  large  Oregon  prunes  direct;  25  lbs.,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  $3.85;  100  lbs.,  freight  paid, 

$12.35.  KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 


PEANUTS,  large  and  sweet,  direct  from  farm; 

buy  package  for  holidays;  bushel  (22  lbs.), 
$2.25;  50  lbs.,  $4.75;  100  lbs.,  $9,  f.  o.  b.  here. 
J.  A.  SPEIGHT,  Lewiston,  N.  C. 

- -  ■■  ■  - 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.40,  prepaid  3d  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N,  J. _ 

CLOVER  HONEY — Guaranteed  pure;  5-lb.  pall, 
$1.15;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails, 
$4.25,  postpaid  into  third  zone;  00-lb.  can  here, 
delivered  at  station,  $8;  two  60-lb,  cans,  $15. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

- - — - - 

HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover 
5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs,,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  ice  plow;  state  condi¬ 
tion  and  lowest  price.  R.  P.  HADLEY, 
Blaekstone,  Mass. 

i — — - - - - - 

MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net, 
postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thou¬ 
sands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my 
well-satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them? 
Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W. 
WIND,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


DO  SECOND-HAND  incubators  wanted.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HONEY  of  quality,  best  by  test;  5  lbs.  clover, 
$1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75, 
postpaid  promptly.  M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Mammoth  international  hoovers, 
manufactured  1915-16;  how  many  have  you 
to  sell?  Only  legs  and  canopy  holding  asbestos 
filler  need  be  In  perfect  condition:  state  terms 
crated  f.o.b.  your  station.  M.  GRUENDLER, 
Lake  Grove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  Indian  River  oranges  and  grapefruit — 
Finest  grown  in  this  country;  tree-ripened, 
freshly  picked;  makes  most  desirable  gift  to 
anyone;  $4.50  per  standard  box  f.o.b.  shipping 
point;  packed  half  oranges,  half  grapefruit  if 
desired;  half  box  assorted,  $3;  cash  must  ac¬ 
company  order:  satisfaction  guaranteed;  ref¬ 
erences:  Mercantile  Agencies,  Bank  of  Delray. 
GEO.  S.  MORIKAMI,  Delray,  Fla. 


WHITE  table  turnips  (Swedes),  100  lbs.,  $2, 
sacked.  PATTINGTON’S,  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Deleo  light  plant,  750  watts  ca¬ 
pacity.  $250;  Deleo  electric  pump  and  tank, 
300  gailons  per  hour,  $100;  all  in  good  order; 
both  together,  $325.  A.  II.  PENNY,  Mattituek, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  _ 

I  ■  .  ■  ■  - 

FOR  SALE — Four  Schwalge-Smith  incubator  sec¬ 
tions.  800-egg  size;  complete  incubator  or  any 
part,  with  heater.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty, 
N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY— Best  ever,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.90  postpaid  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


NUMBER  1  light  comb  honey,  24  boxes  to  case, 
$4.80,  express  collect;  light  extracted  honey, 
6-lb.  can,  $1.50;  12-lb.  can,  $2.60  delivered. 

I.  J.  STRINGHAM,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  lbs.,  $1.15, 
delivered.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  ears  of  second-cutting  Alfalfa 
GEO.  V.  ROBERTS,  JR.,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Coal  burner  brooder,  also  modern 
incubator:  state  size  and  price.  GEORGE 
BAKER,  104  West  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 


ONE  Prairie  State  incubator,  390-egg;  One  con¬ 
dition;  $50;  one  390-egg  Cyphers  Buffalo; 
shows  use  but  good  working  condition,  $30; 
both  $75.  HUMMERS,  R.  1,  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Four  600-egg  Buckeye  incubators, 
good  as  new:  price  $53  each;  four  $200;  cost 
$107  each;  a  real  bargain.  I.  M.  JOHNSON, 
Ickesburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Feed  mixer;  send  particulars  to 
THE  IRVING  STOCK  FARM,  Friendship, 
N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  61. 


Creating  the 
Sensation  of 
the  Times” 

N.  — Prof.U.P. 
V\  Hedrick, 

Ilk  N.Y. 


declares  Prof.  WENDELL-PADDOCK 


On  3-Yr.-Tree  in  N.  Y, 

He  states:  ‘‘Stark’s  Golden  Delicious 
trees  are  PERFECTLY  HARDY  — 
splendid  growers.”  Photo  at  left  shows 
3-yr.-old  Stark’sGolden  Delicious  bear¬ 
ing  crop  —  in  very  same  Exp.  Sta.  or¬ 
chard  where  Baldwin  apple  trees  did 
not  begin  bearing  until  10  years  old! 
This  Stark’sGolden  Delicious  tree  bore 
BIG  crop  last  year  and  this  year  (1923) 
when  only  5  yrs.  old,  bore  4  bushels  of 
BEAUTIFUL  GOLDEN  APPLES! 

And  NEW  YORK’S  most  celebrated 
Pomologist,  PROF.  U.  P.  HEDRICK, 
declared  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker: 

‘Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  is  crea  ting 
the  sensation  of  the  times  among  ap¬ 
ple  growers!” 


Experiment  Station  « 

Similar  enthusiasm  is  shown  by 
apple  authorities  all  over  the  U.  S. 

For  example,  LUTHER  BURBANK  V 
reports:  “I  have  found  Stark’s  Golden  Wgj 
Delicious  an  unusually  young  bearer.  'SB 
They  bore  the  3rd  Summer  after  being 
Set  out  and  have  borne  regularly  every 
year 

And  A.  D.  Van  Cleave,  noted  New  York 
orchardist,  prophesies:  —  “Stark’s  Golden 
Delicious  Apples  will  command  the  HIGHEST 
MARKETPRICES!  Very  high  quality  apple!” 

Doesn’t  ALL  this  make  you  want  to  KNOW  MORE 
about— 


Photo  showing  Prof.  Howe.N.Y.Exp. 
Sta  beside  3-yr.-old  Stark’s  Golden 
Delicious  tree  bearing  crop.  Last 
year  at  4-yrs.  old  it  bore  Big  crop— 
and  this  year  (when  5-yrs.  old)  over 
4  bushels! 


Actual 
Average 
Size  of 
STARK’S 
Golden 
Delicious 


Great  Success  in  New  Jersey 

Charles  Riedenbaker,  Burlington  Co., 
N.  J..  sends  in  photo  below  stating: —“All 
my  250  Stark’sGolden  Delicious  planted 
3  years  ago  bore  from  20  to  80  BIG  ap¬ 
ples  this  year!  They  are  very  hardy, 
rapid  growers  and  young  bearers.  The 

best  apple  grown — '  nxr — — - ; — - 

very  large,  fine 

color  and  exquisite  i  4b- 

flavor.”  f  M 


The  Yellow  Apple  That  Is  Amazing  ALL  America! 


y  Sending  True-to-Nature  Color  Photos  of  Prize- 
DAY!  Winning  FRUITS.  SHRUBS,  SHADE 
i  Copy  of  TREES,  HEDGES  and  ROSE  BUSHES 
De  Luxe  —and  learn  WHY— 
log  show-  PROF.  C.  I.  LEWIS,  Managing  Editor 
eautiful  AMERICAN  FRUIT  GROWER  MAG- 

See  This  Magnificent  Apple 


'Salesmen' 
Wanted  , 

MSoed  Pty  Weekly/ 
Writ*  us  /V 
^TO-DAV^ 


AZINE  ( former  CHIEF  OREGON  EXP, 

STA.)  states  so  emphatically: — 

“No  other  apple  has  received  such  quick  approval  by 
both  tthe  orchard  _  men  and  state  horticulturists!  In 

Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  we  truly  have  a  ‘Golden  Apple 
of  the  Hesperides’  I  ” 

rious  pear.  A  combination  of  mild  sweetnses  and 
sprightly  spiciness  that  pleases  everybody. 

Regarding  it,  JOHN  HARVEY  KELLOGG,  M.  D-, 
world-wide  Dietitian  and  Superintendent  of  the  famous 
BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  advises  us : 

‘T  consider  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  the  finest  apple 
I  have  ever  tasted.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  invalids 
because  of  its  mild,  highly  effective  flavor.”  - 

And  H.  W.  COLLINGWOOD,  EDITOR  RURAL  NEW 
YORKER,  states:— 

“A  remarkably  good  fruit.  Larger  than  Grimes 
Golden  and  of  a  more  agreeable  flavor.  Looks  to  me 
like  a  genuine  acquisition!” 

Post  yourself  about  this  remarkable  apple— Send  Your 
Name  and  Address  on  the  Coupon — or  a  postcard;  NOW. 


faithfully  reproduced  in  Nature’s  own  coloring  in 
this  Big  FREE  Book,  Learn  how  it  averages  50 
to  75  per  cent  larger  than  Grimes  Golden — 
and  even  superior  in  flavor  to  Grimes  and 
’vN.  a  much  later  keeper. 

It  is  a  glossy  Golden  Yellow  ap- 
pie,  slightly  conical  (the  ideal 
shape  for  packing).  Flesh  is 
rich,  creamy  yellow,  with  a 
V&33RSi&&y&7//JM////  faint  tinge  of  orange— crisp, 
firm,  with  a  sparkling,  tang-ful 
| WM’'///J///////j  flavor  and  an  alluring  aroma 

^m/////////////f  much  resembling  a  great  g!o- 


Books 


IBORE  5  BU.  WHEN, 
4  YRS.  OLD 
M.H. Manger,  Berk’s  Co. , 
iPenn.,  sent  in  this  photo, 
stating:  "This  Stark’s  Gol¬ 
den  Delicious  tree  is  4  yrs. 
old  and  bore  8  bu.  this 
year.  It’s  12  feet  tall,  with 
12  ft.  spread.” 


IR“  Stark  Delicious  ££& 

‘$4,000.  Per  Acre  Each  Year  for  3  Straight  Years ” 

That  is  the  Amazing  Profit-Crop  that  has  been  gathered  from  Stark 
Delicious  trees,  according  to  the  SPOKESMAN  REVIEW  of  Nov. 
22.  It  states:  “Peter  Levander  has  XH  acres  of  Stark 
Delicious  trees.  During:  last  3  years  this  little  orchard 
s.  has  yielded  5,715  boxes  Red  apples,  selling  for 

fegs.  $18,140.00.  This  is  an  averagrfe  of  $6,000.  per  year 

§g|s>s.  from  just  acres,  or  $4,000.00  per  acre  per 

year  for  3  consecutive  years.” 

1  Tlle  record  made  by  ORIGINAL  TREE  Strain 

to.  of  STARK  DELICIOUS  (red)  Apple  Trees 

.  for  sure,  heavy  bearing  of  big  money-crops 

X'  SjsV  in  the  North,  East,  West  and  South  is  nil 

told  in  the  BIG  80-Pagre  4-Color  De 
>y  x|||§§i§^  Luxe  Edition  Fruit  Book  that  we  will 

\  send  you  FREE  for  just  Your  Name  and 

NySCsSM  //Mmf//  Address  on  the  Coupon!  This  Book  will 
.  h.  \ \\  xoW Delight  and  Interest  you.  By  all  means,  send 
WStSSjm^/mtW-toT  Your  Copy— IMMEDIATELY. 


i c-  PAiJ, iM-  ravA 

sW*  i°s -v  ^ 


Resister”  Tomato  nVLL 

— and  FREE  Copy  of  Big  80-Page  1924  Stark  Vegetable 
&  Flower  Seed  Catalog.’ ‘The  most  out-of-the-ordinary, 
helpful  seed  catalog  that  ever  came  off  a  printingpress.” 

Address  Box  8 


Oldest  Nurseries  in  America  and 
Largest  in  World  at 

LOUISIANA  -  MC 

For  Over  f  a 

108  Years  .  }  ttt-aSSfm&Sz-  /V'wtli 


BOOKS 

of  Interest 
to  YOU 


EVERY  TREE  BORE  GOOD  CROP 
IN  THIRD  SUMMER 

J.  E.  Eggera’  orchard, St. Louis  Co., 
Mo.,  containing  50  Golden  Delicious 
trees.  He  writes :  — “Every  tree  has 
from  5  to  20  beautiful  apples  upon 
it  in  3rd  summer  after  planting. 
Some  bore  at  2  years.  Stark's 
Golden  Delicious  is  the  best  apple  1 
have.”  Photo  above  in  3rd  summer. 


STARK’S 

“Blight-Resister”  Tomato 

—  the  most  sensational  tomato 
ever  introduced — resists  wilt  and 
blight— send  Coo-  Fnrin 
pon  for  E  seeds.  MT  laJulL 
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PI  ain  Talk  F  rom  Leading,  Dairymen 


WHAT  in  your  judgment  is  keeping  our  dairy 
groups  apart?” 

I.  The  different  sale  systems  used  by  each  in 
marketing  fluid  milk. 

2.  Too  many  men  exploiting  the  dairy  farmer  and 
trying  to  hang  on  their  job. 

3.  Extravagant  group  management  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  sale  principles  prejudicial  to  the  dairy 
farmer  and  ruinous  to  the  milk  industry,  that  can¬ 
not  be  accepted  by  the  other  groups. 

“Under  what  broad  principles  and  general  policies 
can  dairymen  and  groups  work  together  in  perma¬ 
nent  co-operative  union?” 

Under  a  system  that  would  market  all  fluid  milk 
for  city  consumption  under  one  base  sale,  without 
preferment  to  any  group  or  distributor,  producer. 

A  Pooler’s  Analysis 

"  hat  is  keeping  the  poolers  and  non-poolers  apart 
is  the  difference  in  the  systems  employed  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  price  which  shall  be  paid  to  producers. 
In  one  case  it  is  the  flat  all-milk  price  which  the 
denier  pays  for  his  market  milk.  In  the  other  case 


it  is  the  price  the  dealer  pays  for  his  market  milk, 
after  deducting  the  loss  on  surplus  milk  manufac¬ 
tured.  Under  existing  conditions  the  group  of 
producers  supplying  the  Sheffield  Company,  which  is 
the  principal  non-pool  buyer,  does  not  produce 
enough  milk  to  make  any  troublesome  surplus  milk 
at  any  time.  That  company  can  use  practically  all 
of  its  milk  produced  in  League  territory  as  market 
milk,  during  all  of  the  year.  During  times  of  short 
supply  it  either  reaches  outside  of  League  territory 
and  secures  milk  that  has  been  bought  for  condensed 
or  other  manufacturing  purposes,  at  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  price,  or  else  curtails  its  usual  allowance  to  cer¬ 
tain  of  its  trade.  I  stepped  into  one  of  its  Brooklyn 
stores  about  a  year  ago  and  asked  for  a  quart  of 
•lipped  milk,  and  was  told  there  was  none  on  hand. 
The  manager  also  told  me  that  his  business  called 
for  about  six  cans  of  milk  a  day,  but  his  allow¬ 
ance  had  been  cut  to  one  can  a  day  on  account,  of 
the  shortage  then  existing  in  the  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  group  of  producers  sup¬ 
plying  pooled  milk  is,  under  existing  conditions, 
producing  at  nearly  all  times  of  the  year  a  good 


deal  more  than  enough  milk  to  supply  the  pool 
dealers  with  what  they  can  use  as  market  milk. 
This  surplus  is  manufactured  into  other  products 
at  a  considerable  loss,  and  the  loss  is  prorated  be¬ 
fore  returns  are  made  to  producers.  Should  the 
day  ever  come  when  enough  poolers  desert  the 
League  ranks  and  join  the  Sheffield  group,  then  the 
shoe  will  be  on  the  other  foot.  The  Non-pool  group 
will  then  have  the  surplus  on  its  hands  to  take 
care  of. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  as  to  how  two 
groups  can  be  united  in  one  strong  organization,  I 
see  two  possible  solutions.  Either  system  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  price  farmers  are  to  receive  could  be 
used  successfully  if  all  were  united  in  one  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  pool  group  has  an  investment  of  capital 
in  real  estate,  equipment,  etc.,  amounting  to  not 
far  from  $10,00O.CX)O.  If  the  Non-pool  group  will 
put  up  an  equal  amount  of  capital,  on  the  basis  of 
milk  produced,  and  then  merge  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  into  one  large  organization,  either  system  of 
determining  price  can  be  successfully  used.  The 
League  made  an  error  of  judgment  when  it  decided 


J eanfield  1<  leckie  3d,  20-year-old  Ayrshire,  dam  of  18  calves,  her  latest  dropped  Nov.  22.  43  days  after  completing 

Owned  by  Bellefonte  Farm,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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that  it  could  put  the  pooling  plan  in  operation  with 
50,000  members. 

The  writer  has  urged  upon  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  League  the  adoption  of  the  flat  price 
system  with  all  the  persistence  at  his  command, 
ever  since  about  three  days  after  Sheffield  bolted 
the  pool  group  of  dealers.  As  yet  they  have  not 
seen  their  way  clear  to  do  it.  Some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  are  imaginary,  and  the  rest  are 
not  so  serious  as  are  the  present  divisions  in  pro¬ 
ducers’  ranks. 

There  is  some  milk  now  being  manufactured  into 
butter  and  cheese  at  a  serious  loss,  that  ought  not 
to  be  borne  by  the  members  of  the  pool.  Some  of 
it  is  milk  that  is  under  board  of  health  inspection. 
This  could  all  be  shipped  as  market  milk  and  made 
to  replace  an  equal  amount  of  other  market  milk 
that  can  be  diverted  to  Class  3  purposes.  Class  3 
milk  has  for  some  time  been  selling  for  about  the 
same  price  as  has  been  returned  to  pool  producers, 
so  there  would  then  be  no  loss  on  that.  Some  milk 
is  also  being  manufactured  into  butter  and  cheese 
that  is  not  under  board  of  health  inspection.  There 
is  no  justice  in  saddling  any  loss  on  this  milk  upon 
pool  producers. 

Under  Article  3  of  the  pooling  contract  all  mem¬ 
bers  have  agreed  to  produce  milk  of  a  quality  and 
under  conditions  as  required  where  the  milk  is  to  be 
finally  sold.  The  members  who  are  now  doing  this 
cannot  in  justice  be  required  to  recoup  any  loss  in 
connection  with  the  milk  of  members  who  have 
failed  to  do  so.  They  should  either  be  suspended 
until  they  do  so  comply,  or  else  paid  only  the  manu¬ 
facturing  value  of  the  milk.  I  believe  some  of  the 
plants  owned  or  operated  by  the  League  are  not 
under  board  of  health  regulation.  This  also  in 
justice  should  be  remedied  in  some  way  as  being 
of  primary  importance. 

At  times  there  has  been  some  loss  on  milk  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  city  or  cities.  If  the  League  can¬ 
not  pay  the  same  price  to  its  producers  that  is  re¬ 
quired  of  its  pool  group  of  dealers,  without  loss,  then 
the  distributing  part  of  its  city  business  should  be 
disposed  of  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  additional 
pasteurizing  equipment  for  the  better  protection 
of  producers  and  consumers  in  emergencies.  If 
these  things  are  done,  a  flat  all-milk  price  will  soon 
convince  all  groups  of  producers  that  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  them  longer  to  hold  apart. 

iSome  one  must  take  the  responsibility  of  deter¬ 
mining  a  fair  price,  as  market  conditions  fluctuate. 
Organized  producers  having  wrested  from  the  deal¬ 
ers  the  power  to  do  this  must  use  the  responsibility 
wisely.  I  see  no  other  way  but  to  unite  in  one  big 
organization,  announce  its  price  from  time  to  time 
and  let  buyers  take  it  or  leave  it.  The  present  plan 
of  meeting  with  the  Milk  Conference  Board  for 
price  determining  is  a  farce  in  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  the  responsibility  for  having  the  price  correspond 
to  market  conditions  at  the  time; 

The  first  thing  to  do  as  I  look  at  it,  is  to  get 
representatives  of  all  the  different  groups  of  pro¬ 
ducers  in  joint  session  and  try  to  agree  on  a  flat 
price  for  all  milk,  just  as  high  as  market  conditions 
will  warrant,  and  notify  all  dealers  what  that  price 
is  to  be  on  a  specified  date.  Only  one  party  is  bound 
by  any  agreements  reached.  The  Conference  Board 
is  not  a  buyer  of  milk.  The  organization  of  pro¬ 
ducers  is  bound  to  abide  by  the  price  agreed  on,  and 
each  individual  member  of  the  board  goes  home  and 
does  just  as  he  pleases  about  it.  Let  us  have  the 
different  groups  organized  all  under  one  head,  and 
there  will  be  no  necessity  of  a  divided  responsibi¬ 
lity.  o.  w.  MAPES. 

One  of  the  unique  and  valuable  functions  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  to  interpret  accurately  farm  sentiment; 
1  know  of  no  fann  periodical  so  free  of  control,  so 
devoted  to  traditional,  historic  and  present-day  agri¬ 
culture,  and  so  faithful  to  the  true  interests  of  our 
farm  population.  The  good  will  you  have  built  up 
is  a  valuable  asset  to  all  of  us.  To  know  you  is  in 
itself  an  education. 

I  look  constantly  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  guidance 
and  understanding  of  the  marketing  problems  of  the 
New  York  State  farmer,  and  while  I  am  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  present  some  of  my  impress¬ 
ions  of  this  subject,  yet  I  frankly  confess  that  my 
true  interest  is  in  what  I  am  going  to  learn  myself 
out  of  the  discussion  by  dairy  farmers  of  what  the 
true  spirit  of  co-operative  marketing  is  and  how  it 
should  be  applied. 

“What  is  keeping  our  dairy  groups  apart?’’  I 
should  say  that  it  is  the  persistence  of  old-estab¬ 
lished  conditions  in  which  the  individual  kept  his 
own  interest  wholly  in  his  own  hands  and  depended 
upon  his  own  ability  and  experience  to  cope  with 
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the  world.  This  sense  seems  to  be  stronger  in  agri¬ 
culture  than  in  any  other  occupation. 

“How  can  these  dairymen  and  dairy  groups  work 
together  in  permanent  co-operative  union?*’  Broadly 
speaking,  by  establishing  a  group  interest  in  the 
producing  field  that  may  be  comparable  to  that  of 
the  New  York  Milk  Conference  Board  in  the  field 
of  distribution.  Such  a  board  should  be  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  producers  only,  and  should  be  truly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  security  and  permanence  of  invest¬ 
ments  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  basic  milk  in¬ 
dustry. 

It  is  essentially  to  the  interest  of  the  producer 
to  re-establish  his  control  of  the  markets  for  his 
product,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  group 
action.  This  is  easier,  for  fluid  milk  is  essentially 
a  finished  product  in  itself.  It  ought  to  be  easy  to 
establish  a  group  interest  for  the  protection  of  this 
great  industry,  especially  with  public  favor  behind 
the  producer  as  it  is  today,  and  interest  so  keen  in 
the  quality  and  purity  of  dairy  products  which  it 
is  the  single  interest  of  the  producers  to  protect.  Like 
the  rest  of  us  the  small  dairyman  must  depend  upon 
leadership  and  to  find  that  of  a  quality  that  at¬ 
tracts  support  and  confidence  is  a  hard  job.  Be¬ 
cause  leaders  disagree  on  methods  and  policies  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  come  together  and 
discuss  as  sensible  men  enlisted  in  a  common  cause 
to  serve  the  welfare  of  the  dairy  industry.  The 
problem  is  not  too  large  a  one  to  solve.  It  does 
seem  as  if  the  dairymen  of  the  metropolitan  district 
should  be  represented  in  a  Milk  Conference  Board 
ot  their  own  in  which  they  could  have  confidence 
that  it  is  not  a  stalking-horse  for  antagonistic  in¬ 
terests,  and  that  its  work  is  to  be  truly  construc¬ 
tive  and  useful.  All  that  is  required  is  the  will  to 
take  this  action  and  the  right  kind  of  spirit  to  back 
up  the  work  of  the  board.  These  qualities  when 
they  are  largely  and  enthusiastically  expressed 
among  dairymen  will  go  a  long  way  toward  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  success  of  any  co-operative  movement. 
mark  g.  dubois,  Editor  Sunday  Courier. 

Organize  a  Producers’  Conference 

I  do  not  think  we  have  learned  the  real  concrete 
methods  of  co-operation.  Instead  of  individual 
scrapping  as  in  former  times,  we  are  doing  it  by 
groups,  which  may  be  more  dangerous  than  the  old 
way  because  there  will  be  more  force  with  the  larger 
numbers  involved.  This  does  not  indicate  in  my 
mind  that  all  dairymen  should  enlist  under  a  com¬ 
mon  banner  any  more  than  should  one  business 
concern  handle  all  the  milk  produced.  In  either 
case  the  producer  or  the  dealer  will  have  to  carry 
such  a  load  of  responsibility  that  they  would  be 
crushed  by  the  weight. 

I  would  advise  the  formation  of  as  many  groups 
as  the  situation  may  warrant.  Any  number  of  dairy¬ 
men  who  may  find  it  to  their  mutual  benefit  to  work 
together  have  as  much  right  to  exist  as  another 
group  a  thousand  times  larger.  In  fact  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  only  way  to  work  out  true  methods 
of  co-operation.  No  one  group  of  men  know  all 
things,  and  surely  no  group  has  up  to  date  learned 
all  we  shall  have  to  know  before  the  job  can  be 
called  complete.  I  think  we  should  therefore  shape 
our  goings  and  comings  after  the  fashion  of  the 
dealers,  who  go  their. own  way  in  details,  but  who 
come  together  on  fundamentals  in  what  they  choose 
to  call  a  conference  board,  which  serves  admirably 
as  a  piece  of  co-operation  among  those  who  sell  and 
deliver  our  products.  Then  why  not  a  Producers’ 
Conference  Board  that  shall  stand  in  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  producing  units  as  the  dealers’  conference 
board  stands  to  dealers?  It  would  be  easy  then  to 
find  out  which  group  should  bear  a  burden  which 
now  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  locate. 

DAIRYMAN. 

It  must  now  be  plainly  evident  to  the  farmers 
supplying  milk  to  the  New  York  market  that  the  so- 
called  Co-operative  Dairymen’s  League  is  a  failure 
from  every  point  of  view.  It  has  cost  the  farmers 
more  money  than  any  claims  ever  made  against  any 
former  dealers’  organization.  It  is  in  no  sense  co¬ 
operative  now,  because  there  are  twice  the  number 
of  farmers,  and  more,  outside  the  organization  than 
there  are  in  it.  It  destroyed  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  original  Dairymen’s  League.  The  contract 
it  imposed  upon  all  farmerstwas  the  worst  that  ever 
could  have  been  conceived,  and  was  more  drastic  in 
its  provisions  than  any  that  ever  could  be  conceived 
or  would  be  asked  by  any  dealers’  organizations. 

It  may  be  a  dream,  theoretically,  but  practically 
it  is  a  failure.  The  original  contract  shows  it  dis¬ 
trusted  the  farmer,  and  gradually  the  farmer  begins 
to  distrust  the  organization.  At  its  very  best,  it  is 


a  burden  upon  the  milk-producing  farmer.  It  made 
a  mistake  in  trying  to  bulldoze  farmers  to  join, 
and  abusing  those  who  did  not  see  things  from 
their  viewpoint.  It  would  appear  from  present 
chaotic  conditions,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
join  the  poolers  and  non-poolers  on  some  sensible 
plan  that  they  could  agree  upon.  Co-operation  that 
does  not  co-operate  is  a  failure  in  anything.  Get 
them  together.  .  sincere. 

Too  Much  Selfishness 

The  reason  for  separation  into  groups  seems  to 
be  too  much  of  the  necessary  quality  called  selfish¬ 
ness.  Possibly  also  not  yet  sufficient  time  to  come 
to  a  realization  of  personal  obligations  to  our  neigh¬ 
bor  far  and  near. 

The  remedy  will  have  to  come  through  calm  con¬ 
sideration  of  duties  towards  others,  and  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  justice  more  assiduously  cultivated. 
That  does  not  apply  to  any  one  group  in  particular, 
but  to  every  one  of  them. 

The  small  groups  of  farmers  will  have  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  some  dependence  on  the  major  group  and 
become  willing  to  help  in  a  reasonable  compromise, 
or  the  war  must  continue.  The  leaders  of  those 
groups  will  need  to  cut  loose  from  dealers  if  they 
have  such  leaders  who  are  not  dealers.  The  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  major  group  will  need  to  cease  their 
strife  for  position  and  salaries,  and  secure  trained 
men  to  assume  supreme  command,  demanding  of 
those  men  actual  results  that  shall  be  beneficial  to 
the  members.  °* 

Organize  a  Conference  Board 

The  League  pool  is,  no  doubt,  the  largest  single 
dairy  group,  and  the  conditions  they  put  up  to  us 
are  too  one-sided  for  us  to  live  up  to.  They  seem 
unwilling  to  make  any  concessions  and  for  that 
reason  we  lack  confidence  in  them. 

I  think  most  of  us  believe  in  the  co-operative 
movement,  and  the  only  hope  I  see  of  a  successful 
co-operative  union  is  for  each  dairy  group  to  be 
properly  represented  at  a  permanent  conference 
board  of  all  dairy  groups.  This  conference  board 
to  have  its  own  by-laws  that  it  must  work  under. 
This  in  a  general  way  is  what  I  would  suggest. 
Thank  you  for  the  interest  you  are  taking  in  the 
dairymen’s  welfare.  h.  s.  wanzer. 

No  one  has  yet  evolved  a  workable  plan  which 
will  get  and  keep  the  support  of  a  large  part  of  the 
dairymen  in  the  New  York  milk  zone.  They  are 
scattered  over  six  States  and  produce  milk  of 
varying  grades  for  various  kinds  of  markets  under 
different  producing  conditions.  This  diversity  of 
interests  is  responsible  for  the  several  dairymen’s 
organizations.  Each  is  organized  to  serve  a  special 
group  of  producers  whose  problems  and  interests 
are  not  identical,  and  often  conflict  with  those  in 
the  other  groups.  The  fact  that  no  one  plan  has 
ever  been  evolved  which  secured  the  permanent  sup¬ 
port  of  a  large  majority  of  the  dairymen  is  no  proof 
that  such  a  plan  will  never  be  evolved — but  it  sug¬ 
gests  that  none  will  be  evolved  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  this  conflict  of  interests  which  caused  these 
different  organizations  and  which  has  kept  them 
apart. 

Upon  what  broad  principles  and  general  policies 
can  dairymen  and  dairy  groups  work  together  in 
permanent  co-operative  union?  Despite  their  con¬ 
flicting  interests,  which  are  of  minor  consequence, 
all  the  dairymen  and  all  the  dairy  groups  have  a 
great  many  things  in  common.  Let  them  forget  some 
of  their  differences — lay  aside  all  petty  ambitions, 
jealousies  and  suspicions,  ignore  dealer  propaganda, 
and  help  each  other. 

We  are  more  concerned  in  the  price  of  milk  in 
February,  1C24,  than  in  February,  1930.  We  need 
some  plan  which  will  bring  immediate  relief  and 
some  kind  of  order  out  of  chaos.  It  must  be  simple, 
legal,  inexpensive  and  efficient.  It  may  be  only  a 
temporary  plan  until  something  better  is  found. 
Why  not  start  by  having  representatives  of  these 
groups  meet  each  other  often  enough  to  clear  the 
air  of  some  of  the  suspicions  and  jealousies  which 
now  exist?  If  they  really  desire  to  help  each 
other,  a ’way  can  be  found.  Co-operation  between 
these  organized  groups  in  promoting  their  common 
interests  and  in  accomplishing  their  common  pur¬ 
poses  will  do  more  for  the  dairymen  in  the  next  six 
months  than  any  other  plan  that  can  be  suggested. 
Possibly  all  can  at  present  support  some  agency 
which  will  do  for  them  what  the  New  York  Milk 
Conference  Board  does  for  the  competing  New  York 
City  dealers.  That  is  a  simple  plan,  and  if  it  is 
tried  there  may  come  out  of  the  combined  wisdom 
and  experience  of  these  different  groups  some  plan 
for  a  single  organization  to  which  all  dairymen  may 
belong.  g. 
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Soy  Beans  in  Indiana 

ROWING  CERTIFIED  SEED.— We  have  been 
growing  Soy  beans  on  our  farm  for  over  10 
years,  and  thia  in  itself  is  proof  that  we  think  them 
a  valuable  crop.  When  we  first  started  to  grow 
them  some  of  our  neighbors  complained  that  we  were 
bringing  something  into  the  county  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  get  rid  of.  Well,  they  were  right 
More  so  than  we  thought,  for  we  haven’t  got  rid  of 
them.  In  fact,  I  think  we  will  average  Soy  beans 
on  every  other  farm  in  our  county  this  year.  A 
good  portion  of  our  beans  have  gone  for  seed  each 
year,  as  we  have  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
make  them  pure,  of  high  quality.  We  now  have  our 
seed  certified  each  year.  This  work  is  lone  by  Indi¬ 
ana  Corn  Growers’  Association. 

HOGGING  DOWN. — In  our  section  of  the  country 
quite  a  bit  of  our  corn  is  harvested  by  the  hogs 
themselves.  Just  turn  them  in  the  field  and  let  them 
go  to  it.  This  is  where  Soy  beans  come  in.  We 
plant  about  two  beans  to  each  hill  of  corn,  and  this 
furnishes  the  protein  for  the  hogs ;  as 
Soy  beans  contain  about  40  per  cent 
protein  this  saves  buying  high-priced 
tankage.  Tests  in  Indiana  have 
proven  that  one  bushel  of  Soy  beans 
fed  to  hogs  with  about  five  to  seven 
bushels  of  corn  will  save  bushels  of 
corn.  On  our  farm  we  do  not  think  of 
planting  corn  any  more  without  Soy 
beans.  However,  our  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Purdue  has  found  that  a  min- 
eral  mixture  of  100  lbs.  acid  phosphate, 

100  lbs.  wood  ashes  or  fine  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  and  10  lbs.  salt,  fed  in  a  self- 
feeder,  produces  better  results,  as  this 
overcomes  the  oil  in  the  beans.  Soy 
beans  are  excellent  for  hay  if  made  at 
the  proper  time,  and  if  proper  care  is 
taken  of  it  it  is  equal  to  Alfalfa  hay. 

AN  OIL  CROP. — In  this  county  last 
year  beans  yielded  from  eight  to  25  or 
30  bushels  per  acre.  Our  own  crop 
averaged  22  bushels  per  acre.  This  is 
on  soil  that  this  year  will  produce  from 
60  to  90  bushels  of  corn.  As  Soy  beans 
contain  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  oil, 
mills  are  being  started  in  Indiana  to 
extract  this  oil.  The  oil  is  used  in 
paint,  soap,  salad  oil,  and,  in  fact,  any¬ 
thing  cottonseed  oil  is  used  for.  Then 
the  Soy  bean  cake  is  ground  into  flour 
or  meal.  The  meal  is  being  used  for 
dairy  cattle  mostly.  I  was  told  by  Mr. 

W.  A.  Ostrand,  the  Soy  bean  man  at 
our  Purdue  Station,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  buy  it  here,  as  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmers  have  it  all  contracted 
for.  The  mills  paid  $1.35  per  bushel 
for  Soy  beans  last  year. 

A  SOIL  BUILDER. — But  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  Soy  beans  are  a  legume, 
and  if  properly  inoculated  will  build 
up  your  soil  in  place  of  running  it 
down.  I  think  perhaps  this  is  the 
thing  that  most  impresses  us  with  the 
Soy  bean.  I  surely  do  advise  other  farmers  to  grow 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  soil,  their  stock  (fur¬ 
nishing  that  much-needed  protein),  and  for  the  sake 
of  their  pocketbook.  When  we  started  growing 
them  no  one  knew  anything  about  them,  and  thought 
we  were  crazy,  but  now  almost  every  farmer  in  this 
community  is  growing  them. 

Wells  Co.,  Ind.  Walters  &  pressel. 


Natural  Storage  for  Apples 

N  page  1523,  H.  S.  B.,  Staunton,  Va.,  asks  about 
apples  in  natural  storage.  This  is  a  subject 
that  interests  me.  With  him  I  should  recommend 
the  local  cold  storage  house.  Here  conditions  are 
different,  and  one  man  has  built  an  apple  storage 
house.  Storage  charges  here  are  25  cents  per  bushel 
to  Jan.  1,  and  10  cents  per  bushel  after  that.  The 
storage  is  nine  miles  from  his  orchard,  and  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  his  local  market,  where  most 
of  the  apples  produced  here  are  sold.  We  are  in  the 
mining  district  of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Generally  speaking,  this  apple  house  is  30x40  ft., 
of  bank  type ;  first  floor  room  was  of  concrete. 
Along  the  front  of  the  house  are  six  air  openings. 
These  were  connected  with  flues  under  the  floor, 
which  had  an  opening  into  the  floor  every  7  ft.,  or  all 
the  air  could  be  let  in  directly  in  front  on  the  floor 
level.  These  openings  are  controlled  by  sliding 
wooden  doors.  The  air  vents  were  in  the  ceiling  of 


this  room  at  the  rear.  Along  the  floor  were  2x4’s  on 
edge,  running  from  front  to  back.  Across  these 
were  1x2  strips  on  which  to  stack  the  crates  of 
apples. 

I  visited  the  house  twice  in  10  days.  The  first 
time  there  was  a  temperature  of  32°,  the  last  time 
36°.  The  first  time  I  visited  the  house  the  outside 
temperature  must  have  been  about  50°,  and  since 
then  we  have  had  very  little  if  any  freezing  weather, 
even  at  night.  The  house  has  been  empty  some 
weeks,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  ventilating. 

The  second  floor  of  the  house  is  on  orchard  level. 
This  is  of  frame  construction  and  has  not  been  in¬ 
sulated  yet.  No  forced  draft  has  been  used  in  cool¬ 
ing  the  storage  room.  I  believe  this  would  be  a  good 
investment  though,  especially  when  the  fruit  is  com¬ 
ing  in.  The  quicker  the  fruit  is  chilled  the  better. 

I  doubt  if  a  storage  house  like  this  will  keep  the 
fruit  much  after  Christmas.  Rather,  I  mean  all  the 
fruit  will  be  ripe  by  then.  Just  how  long  it  will  hold 
up  is  another  thing,  depending  on  many  conditions, 
such  as  where  and  how  the  fruit  was  grown,  stage 


of  ripeness  when  picked,  especially  care  of  handling 
the  fruit,  starting  in  with  the  picking,  how  quickly 
it  is  separated  from  the  culls,  and  temperature.  I 
think  if  jars  or  pans  of  water  were  in  the  storage 
room,  or  the  floor  sprinkled,  it  would  help  chill  the 
fruit  by  its  evaporation  and  keep  the  moisture  in  the 
fruit  longer. 

I  believe  our  North  Carolina  readers  could  send 
us  some  good  information,  and  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  them  in  detail.  e.  t.  heermance. 

Virginia. 


What  Kind  of  a  Dog 

I  WOULD  like  some  advice  in  regard  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  training  of  a  good  farm  watchdog.  I 
would  like  a  dog  that  is  safe  for  children ;  that  will 
safeguard  them  and  their  mother ;  that  will  not  an¬ 
noy  or  terrify  harmless  visitors;  that  will  keep  off 
prowlers  at  night.  Can  such  a  dog  be  obtained, 
and,  if  so,  what  breed?  IIow  should  he  be  trained? 

My  first  preference  is  for  a  German  police  dog, 
but,  without  much  knowledge  of  them,  I  feel  a  little 
afraid  of  them.  My  second  preference  is  for  a  collie, 
but,  again,  I  am  afraid  they  might  snap  and  hurt 
the  children.  My  third  preference  is  for  an  Airedale. 

Would  a  female  that  has  been  spayed  make  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  watchdog?  Should  a  watchdog  be  tied  up 
at  night,  or  should  he  run  loose?  h.  s.  h. 

Maine. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  seems  to  be  one  of  those  cases 


where  personal  choice  must  be  considered,  for,  say 
what  you  will,  a  man  gives  something  of  evidence  of 
his  character  when  he  selects  a  dog.  He  just  puts 
■part  of  his  personality  on  four  feet.  Our  own  choice 
would  be  a  good  Airedale,  though  we  never  owned  a 
police  dog.  Will  our  readers  tell  us  wrhat  breed  they 
would  select  for  such  a  purpose — and  why? 


Growing  Cotton  North  and  South 

I  HAVE  been  interested  and  amused  at  the  various 
comments  in  recent  issues  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  on 
growing  cotton  north  of  the  cotton  belt.  These  com¬ 
ments  have  been  for  the  most  part  made  by  people 
who  live  in  the  North  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
show  that  those  who  make  the  comments  are  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  cotton  plant  and  its  require¬ 
ments  for  growth  and  development;  but  the  letter  of 
Charles  F.  Leach  of  Florida,  on  page  1515,  surprises 
me,  as  he  is  probably  near  enough  to  the  cotton  belt 
to  be  better  informed  than  appears  from  his  letter. 
Trobably  95  per  cent  of  American  cotton  is  grown 
between  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-fifth 
degrees  of  latitude.  Some  places  it 
succeeds  above  or  below  these  lines,  as 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  where  it  extends 
above  the  thirty-fifth  degree,  and  along 
the  mountainous  sections  of  the  Car- 
olinas,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  where  it 
lacks  as  much  as  50  miles  of  reaching 
the  thirty-fifth  degree.  And  so  on  the 
south,  the  thirtieth  degree  is  about  the 
limit  that  the  cotton  plant  will  de¬ 
velop  fruit  so  as  to  make  the  crop 
profitable.  Further  south  the  plant  is 
inclined,  as  Mr.  Leach  says,  to  go  to 
stalk  and  foliage,  to  the  neglect  of 
fruit. 

The  surprising  part  of  Mr.  Leach's 
letter  is  where  he  says  that  poor  land 
only  will  do  to  grow  cotton  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  way.  He  evidently  is  a  new¬ 
comer  in  the  cotton  belt,  or  else  is 
judging  the  entire  belt  by  his  locality. 
As  he  says,  cotton  is  a  perennial  be¬ 
low  the  frost  line,  and  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  seed  every  year  and  in 
large  quantities  in  order  to  perpetuate 
itself.  Florida,  even  the  northern 
border,  approximates  conditions  favor¬ 
ing  perennial  growth,  and  cotton  is 
much  more  inclined  to  “go  to  weed'’ 
than  in  middle  and  north  Gerogia  and 
other  parts  of  the  heart  of  the  cotton 
belt,  and  it  may  be  that  poor  land,  fer¬ 
tilized  only  to  encourage  fruiting,  is 
the  best  way  to  grow  cotton  there. 
But  certainly  his  advice  to  use  poor, 
unfertilized  land,  is  not  good  advice 
for  the  cotton  belt  proper.  There  is 
more  fertilizer,  most  of  it  high  grade, 
used  in  the  Carolinas.  Georgia  and 
Alabama  under  cotton  than  is  perhaps 
used  for  any  other  crop  on  an  equal 
acreage  in  the  world.  A  few  years  ago 
a  prize  of  $1,000  was  offered  by  an 
agricultural  paper  for  the  greatest  yield  of  cotton  on 
10  acres  of  land.  The  man  who  won  this  prize  lives 
in  an  adjoining  county  to  me.  lie  not  only  selected 
the  best  land  on  his  place,  but  used,  as  I  now  remem¬ 
ber,  about  one  ton  of  high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre, 
besides  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  stable  manure.  The 
10  acres  made  30  bales,  which  is  about  six  times  the 
average  for  the  belt.  That  was  before  the  boll  wee¬ 
vil  came,  but  the  same  man  has  150  acres  in  cotton 
this  year  and  is  making  a  bale  to  the  acre  in  spite  of 
the  weevil,  but  he  is  doing  it  on  highly  fertilzed  land. 
The  government  experts  and  all  successful  farmers 
hereabout  advise  rich  land  and  heavy  fertilizing,  to¬ 
gether  with  rapid  cultivation,  in  order  to  beat  the 
weevil. 

I  have  serious  doubts  about  growing  cotton  much 
north  of  the  boundary  now  recognized  as  that  where 
cotton  can  be  grown  with  profit.  None  but  the  most 
vigilant  can  make  any  profit  growing  cotton  under 
boll-weevil  conditions  in  the  most  favorable  climate. 
It  would  be  entirely  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
success  can  be  reached  where  climate  and  boll  weevil 
would  both  be  against  it.  But  this  is  a  free  country. 
Anyone  is  at  liberty  to  try  his  hand  at  the  cotton 
game.  Good  luck  to  any  who  may  take  a  shot  at  it, 
but,  if  you  take  my  advice,  go  slow. 

Georgia.  w.  l.  wlliamson. 


One  reader  says:  “they  produced  red  blood  in  the 
little  red  schoolhouse.”  He  seems  to  think  the  modern 
system  of  education  takes  the  initiative  and  the  punch 
out  of  children.  Are  there  others  of  the  same  mind? 


PROF.  FREDERICK  C.  MINKLER 

One  of  the  greatest  live  stock  authorities  in  the  world.  Long  a  special  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Fruit 


Grown  in  New  England 

A  third  of  a  century’s  experience  has 
taught  us  to  grow  Fruit  Trees  especially 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  States.  These  Trees  are  inured  to  long 
winters  and  low  temperatures.  You  will  be 
delighted  with  their  shapely  tops  and  heayy, 
fibrous  root  systems.  We  take  great  pains 
when  packing  and  budding  to  keep  every 
tree  true  to  name.  Many  of  our  men  have 
been  with  us  from  ten  to  twenty  years; 
they  are  highly  skilled  and  thoroughly  re¬ 
sponsible. 

Barnes*  Bargain  $1  Post 
Peach  Collection 

For  only  $1  we  will  send  you,  postpaid,  a  complete 
collection  of  Peach  Trees  for  the  home  garden.  These 
will  include :  3  Extra  Early ;  3  Early ;  3  Medium ;  3 
Late.  Retail  at  dozen  rate,  $2. 50.  These  Trees  will 
furnish  your  table  with  fresh  fruit  for  many  weeks, 
provide  plenty  for  canning  and  a  surplus  to  sell. 

Send  a  dollar  bill  or  a  check  today ;  we  will  reserve 
the  Trees  for  you  now  and  ship  as  soon  as  weather 
permits. 

Write  for  Free  Fruit  Book 

Our  illustrated  Fruit  Book  describes  hardy  vari¬ 
eties  of  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and 
Grapes.  Also  a  complete  line  of  money-making 
Small  Fruits.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  If  inter¬ 
ested  in  improving  the  home  grounds,  ask  for  our 
Home  Planting  Book. 

THE  BARNES  BROTHERS  NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  1890 

Box  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nursery  to  you, 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot,  Tree6,  etc.  v  ( 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Hasp-  I  •  .up 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today.  *  .  __ 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bex  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 

FRUIT  TREES 

BERRY  PLANTS,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3  to 4-t't.  Apple  Trees, U5c;  3-ft.  Peach,  20c  each, 
postpaid.  < Guaranteed  to  Grow.  True  to  Name. 
Flower  and  Garden  Seeds.  Send  for  1924  Catalog 
and  save  money,  buying  direct  from  Grower. 

ALLEN  S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 


TREES 


Grow  more  fruit.  Increase  your  income.  Im¬ 
prove  your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Froe 
catalogue.  MITCHELL'S  NUKSEHY,  Beverly,  Ohio 


CARFF’S 


Seed  Corn 


t5000  bushels  extra 
_  ’selected  and  sure  to 
grow.  10  leading  varieties.  Highest 
yielders.  Wonderful  for  ensilage. 
Also  Seed  Oats,  Barley.  Alfalfa, 
Timothy,  Clover,  Rape.  25  years 
experience.  1400  Acre  farm.  Send 
for  samples  and  free  catalogue. 

W.N. SCARFF  &  SONS 

NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO 


Have  satisfied  thousands  of 
growers.  Fresh  and  reliable.  No 
better  seeds  can  be  obtained.  Try  our 

5  Choice  Vegetables  10c 

I  pkt.  each  postpaid  of  the  following  popular 
varieties.  Tomato,  Early  Jewel;  lettuce.  Big 
Boston;  Be«t,  Detroit  Dark  Red;  Rad- 
ifh.  Scarlet  Globe;  Carrot,  Denver 
Half  Long.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Contains  valuable  information  on  suc¬ 
cessful  gardening.  Lists  all  standard 
sorts  of  vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  CO. 

Bo* 

CANTON,  OtHO. 


Pot-grown  rose  bushes,  on  own  roots,  for 
every  one  anywhere.  Plant  any  time. 

Old  favorites  and  new  and 
rare  6orts,  the  cream  of  the 


world’s  productions. 
gee  Roses”  known  as  tht  best 
for  73  years.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  anywhere  in  U.S. 
Write  for  a  copy  of 
Our  “New  fluid®  to  Rose  Culture  ’ 
^ —  for  1924.  It’s  FREE* 

'illustrates  wonderful  “Dingee  Roses**  in 
natural  colors.  It’s  more  than  a  catalog— 
It’s  the  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest  ana 
Leading  Rose  Growers  in  America.  A  Poetical  work  on  rose 
and  flower  culture  for  the  amateur.  Offers  500  varieties  Roses 
and  other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds  and  tells  how  to  arrow 
them.  Edition  limited.  Established  1850.  / 0  Greenhouses. 

THE  DIHGEE  &  CONflRD  GO.,  Box  195,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 

Seeds  grown  in  the  north  produce  earlier  crops  and  better  yields  than  if  grown 
further  south.  This  has  been  proven  over  and  over  again.  Get  seeds  you  £nou> 

are  northern  grown.  Harris'  seeds  are  raised  near  the  Canadian  border  and  are  therefore  by  far 
the  best  for  the  northern  states.  They  are  sold  direct  from  the  grower  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 
We  raise  Vegetable  seeds.  Flower  seeds  and  Farm  seeds ,  all  of  the 

very  highest  quality 

HARRIS’  EARLIEST  PEPPER— The  earliest 
large  sweet  pepper  grown.  Wonderfully  prolific. 

KING  OF  DENMARK  SPINACH  — A  great 

improvement  over  all  other  kinds,  as  it  stands  two 
weeks  longer  before  running  to  seed  and  yields 
more  and  is  of  superior  quality. 

HARRIS’  PEDIGREE  TOMATOES  —Very  carefully  bred  strains  of  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer 
and  other  kinds  that  are  far  superior  to  the  usual  strain. 

A  REAL  TEST — Harris’  seeds  are  tested  to  find  out  how  many 
will  grow,  and  the  result  is  marked  on  the  label  of  each  lot  we 
sell.  When  the  purchaser  gets  the  seeds  he  can  tell  just  how 
thick  to  sow  each  kind. 

HARRIS’  catalogue,  a  book  of  over  100  pages,  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  from  photographs,  is  worth  asking 
for — that’s  all  it  will  cost  you. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

R.  F.  D.  11 

Send  for  FREE  Catalogue 
and  Buy  Direct 


WHIPPLE’S  NEW  YELLOW  SWEET  CORN 

— Earlier  than  Golden  Bantam  and  much  larger. 
A  money-maker  for  the  market  grower. 

WHIPPLE’S  EARLY  SWEET  CORN  (White) 
—The  largest  early  variety.  Looks  like  Evergreen 
and  matures  three  weeks  earlier. 


Improving  a  Poor  Lawn 

I  have  recently  bought  my  home,  and 
the  lawn  is  very  poor.  There  are  places 
with  no  grass  at  all.  How  can  I  im¬ 
prove  this  lawn  without  spending  much 
money?  B.  D. 

Suffern,  N.  Y. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  you  can  get  satis¬ 
factory  improvement  of  this  lawn,  without 
ireaking  it  up  and  reseeding.  Now  and 
then  people  tell  about  scattering  grass 
seed  over  the  entire  lawn,  putting  on 
lime  and  getting  a  complete  “come-back.” 
We  have  never  been  able  to  do  that.  If 
the  greater  part  of  the  lawn  is  in  good 
shape,  we  should  spade  up  those  bare 
spots,  rake  and  fine  the  soil,  put  on 
enough  lime  to  whiten  them,  rake  it  in 
and  seed  thickly  to  lawn  grass  seed. 
Then  put  on  bonemeal  and  a  small 
amount  of  nitrate  of  soda. 


Filtering  Cider 

WTiat  is  the  best  method  of  filtering 
cider  at  a  custom  mill  where  people  bring 
apples  and  carry  away  their  cider  as  soon 
as  made,  daily  run  from  25  to  50  50-gal. 
casks?  J.  d.  v. 

Rhode  Island. 

Evidently  you  want  quick  action  so 
that  the  cider  will  be  ready  and  filtered  as 
soon  as  the  last  of  it  is  pressed,  in  order 
not  to  hold  up  the  customer.  In  most 
cases  the  cider  is  not  filtered  at  all,  and, 
unless  the  parties  are  very  careful,  it  will 
have  more  or  less  pomace  in  it.  We  have 
sometimes  known  of  custom  mills  who 
pumped  the  cider  as  fast  as  made  into  a 
large  cask  over  the  head  of  which  was 
placed  a  cloth  filter,  made  by  fastening 
several  thicknesses  of  cloth  on  a  barrel 
head  and  placing  it  over  the  head  of  the 
barrel,  allowing  the  cloth  to  sag  down  in 
the  center.  This  arrangement  will  take 
out  the  bulk  of  the  pomace  and  by  hav¬ 
ing  several  of  these  strainers  they  can 
be  kept  clean  and  would  probably  answer 
every  purpose  and  would  cost  practically 
nothing.  If  you  want  something  better 
than  this,  there  are  several  manufactured 
filters  which,  while  expensive,  will  do  the 
work. 


Notes  from  the  Southern  Tier 

This  day  is  the  finish  of  1923,  and  I 
will  say  it  has  been  one  of  the  leanest 
years  the  southern  tier  farmer  has  seen 
in  a  long  time.  We  had  no  soaking  rains 
in  the  Spring,  and  only  light  showers  un¬ 
til  about  Sept.  1.  The  only  crops  that 
received  any  benefit  then  were  late  pota¬ 
toes  and  Fall-sown  grain.  Fruit  is  not 
grown  to  any  extent  here.  There  are  a 
few  apple  orchards  in  this  county  that 
are  well  cared  for,  and  in  ordinary  sea 
sons  they  return  good  crops.  The  drought 
the  past  season  reduced  the  size  of  the 
fruit  considerably,  and  some  heavy  winds 
we  had  in  September  rattled  them  down 
quite  badly.  Apples  are  now  selling  here 
in  the  city  at  from  $1  to  $2  per  bu.  Po 
tatoes  bring  $1  and  $1.25  per  bu.  Dairy 
butter  finds  a  quick  sale  at  50  to  55c  per 
lb. ;  eggs  60  to  70  per  doz.  The  shops 
and  road  contractors  have  paid  a  price 
for  labor  that  a  farmer  cannot  afford. 
The  result  is  a  great  number  of  untilled 
fields.  There  are  some  calls  for  farm 
lands,  mostly  from  Western  men,  who 
evidently  see  the  advantage  of  living  near 
a  good  market.  We  are  now  entering  on 
a  new  year  with  faith  that  we  will  work 
under  more  favorable  conditions  for  crop 
production.  The  average  farmer  is  no 
quitter,  and  will  plant  what  he  can,  and 
trust  in  the  Lord  for  a  crop  of  some  kind. 
Farmers  who  live  not  too  far  from  the 
city  are  getting  good  pay  for  their  time 
during  the  Winter  months  in  hauling 
wood  to  market ;  they  get  $4.50  for  32  cu. 
ft.,  or  $1S  per  cord.  There  were  a  great 
many  Christmas  greens  brought  into  the 
city ;  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  over 
10.000  young  pines,  hemlock,  spruce  and 
balsam  trees  sold  in  Elmira,  which  is 
only  one  of  the  many  cities  that  have  fur¬ 
nished  a  market  for  them.  It  is  a  shame 
that  so  many  valuable  young  trees  should 
be  destroyed  for  a  few  hours’  pleasure, 
when  we  know  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  good  timber  will  be  needed.  The 
farmers  are  not  wholly  to  blame  for  this 
slaughter,  as  I  have  seen  men  go  out 
from  the  city  with  trucks  and  load  with 
evergreens  where  they  could  find  them 
near  the  road,  regardless  of  whom  they 
may  belong  to.  A.  H.  prince. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’Association 
Certifies  KELLYTrees 

Our  new  1924  Catalog  tells  how  60,000 
of  our  large  stock  of  trees  have  a  certified, 
true-to-name  seal  fastened  through  a  limb  to 
stay  there  until  the  tree  bea.?  true-to-name 
fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Our  1925  plans  have  been  made  fora  still 
larger  amount  of  stock  to  bear  this  seal.  Kelly 
Trees  have  been  the  favorite  stock  of  prom¬ 
inent  fruit  growers  who  have 
gained  confidence  in  our 
true-to-name  guarantee. 

Orders  will  be  booked 
in  order  of  their  receipt  as 
long  as  the  stock  lasts.  Get 
your  order  in  early. 

CAREFUL  HANDLING 

44  years’  nursery  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  the  prop¬ 
er  method  of  handling  young 
trees  so  that  they  reach  you 
in  perfect  condition. 

Send  for  1924  Fruit  Book 

Our  beautiful  1924  fruit  book 
is  now  ready.  _  It  tells  how  our 
trees  were  certified  to  be  true-to- 
eame.  Send  today  for  your  copy, 
and  be  sure  to  get  your  order  in 
early. 

KellyBros.Nurseries 

1160  Main  St..  Dansville,  N.Y. 

KELLYS’ 

CeAiML&cts 

True  to  Na  me  Fruit  Trees 


Shrubs.Vines 


For  over  45  years 
thousands  of  growers 
have  bought  direct 
from  Green’s  nurse¬ 
ries.  They  have  saved  money 
and  obtained  strong,  healthy, 
hardy  Northern  grown,  full- 
rooted  stock,  true-to-name. 
Thru  them,  Green  has  built  a 
wonderful  reputation  for  fair 
dealing. 

Apple,  peach,  pear, plum,  quince, 
cherry,  nut  trees ;  grape  and  orna¬ 
mental  vines ;  gooseberry,  currant, 
raspberry,  blackberry  and  rose 
bushes;  strawberry  plants,  all 
grown  in  our  own  nurseries. 
Offered  direct  to  you  at  money¬ 
saving  prices  and  guaranteed  true- 
to-name. 

Green* s  Money-Saving 
64-Page  Catalog 

is  a  textbook  of  useful,  practical  in¬ 
formation  on  fruit  culture  and  the 
care  of  plants  and  vines.  It  lists  and 
describes  only  best  growing  and 
bearing  varieties.  With  catalog  we 
send  FREE  booklet,  “How  I  Made 
the  Old  Farm  Pay."  Write  today. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co. 
613  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


from  NURSERY  to  You 


Buy  TREES  and  PLANTS 
With  a  GUARANTEE 
that  really  means  something 

A  guarantee  on  nursery  stock  is  a 
new  idea— a  safeguard  to  make  sure  of 
what  you  buy.  Woodlawn  Nurseries  are 
not  afraid  to  guarantee  what  they  sell. 

We  grow  our  own  strongly-rooted,  vig¬ 
orous-growing,  heavy-bearing  treesand 
plants  and  honestly  GUARANTEE 
them.  The  guarantee  is  plainly  printed 
on  and  is  a  part  of  every  order  blank. 

Our  nursery  has  been  celebrated  for  half  a 
century  for  Fruit,  Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bushes,  Perennial  Plants  of 
honest  worth. 

We  are  introducers  and  have  exclusive 
sale  of  the  New  Ohio  Beauty  Apple,  a  splendid  f 
Winter  Apple,  beautiful  in  appearance,  of  de-  / 
licious  flavor;  a  splendid  shipper  and  heavy,  i 
regular  bearer.  Also  the  Dr.  W orcester  Peach. 
Beautiful,  delicious,  good  shipper  and  keep¬ 
er.  Extra  hardy.  A  most  valuable  commer¬ 
cial  variety. 

We  sell  to  you  direct — no  commission  to 
agents — you  get  the  benefit  in  lower  prices. 

Why  take  chances  when  you  can  get  in¬ 
sured  stock?  Send  for  complete  illustrated 
catalogue  and  growers  guide,  telling  how 
to  obtain  best  results  and  best  stock  at 
best  prices.  Write  to-day,  it  is  FREE. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
857  Garson  Avenue 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  1 «— UMHt'Uwn 
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Lippia  for  Lawn  in  California 

I  have  had  a  Lippia  lawn  for  the  past 
10  or  12  years.  In  a  sense  it  has  “made 
good"  in  California.  In  the  Summer  it 
makes  a  thick  mat  of  vines  that  creep 
close  to  the  ground  and  root  at  every 
joint  where  there  is  sufficient  moisture. 
It  may  be  cut  with  a  lawn  mower,  the 
same  as  any  lawn  grass,  and  chickens  eat 
it  readily.  The  bloom  is  about  the  size 
of  white  clover  blossoms,  and  a  lawn  of 
it  is  quite  beautiful  when  in  full  bloom. 
Also  sweet  scented.  It  will  stand  tramp¬ 
ing  better  than  any  other  plant  we  know 
of.  The  vines  run  out  over  the  edge  of 
our  cement  walks  6  to  S  in.,  matting  to¬ 
gether  and  even  forming  roots.  This  we 
have  to  cut  off  with  a  sharp  hoe  once  or 
twice  a  year.  Its  great  advantage  over 
lawn  grass  is  its  ability  to  live  and  make 
some  growth  without  water.  But  it  is  a 
warm  weather  plant  and  makes  no  growth 
during  our  Winter  months,  and  a  little 
frost  soon  turns  it  gray  and  unattractive. 
I  doubt  if  it  would  live  where  the  soi 
freezes  very  much. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  is  not  being 
planted  here  as  much  as  formerly,  as  a 
grass  lawn  keeps  green  the  year  round  if 
well  cared  for.  f.  s.  newcomb. 

Santa  Clara  Co.  Cal. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  hope  to  give  this  little 
plant  a  trial  in  New  Jersey  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  we  do  not  expect  it  to  supersede 
our  lawn  grasses.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  it  is  not  likely  to  supersede 
grass,  even  in  California,  and  any  claim 
that  it  can  be  preferable  to  grass  in  the 
East  seems  quite  exploded.  This  Lippia 
has  definite  value  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  but  it  would  appear  that  some  ad 
vertising  claims  made  for  it  were  mis¬ 
leading. 


Care  of  Old  Cemeteries 

On  page  1490  was  published  a  very  per¬ 
tinent  inquiry  in  regard  to  old  cemeteries. 
If  town  authorities  cannot  or  will  not  re 
gard  that  law,  is  there  any  redress?  Is 
there  a  way  to  induce  enforcement?  It  is 
obvious  that  the  plan  recommended,  that 
the  people  in  proximity  to  such  burial 
ground  do  the  work  voluntarily,  is  the 
better  way  in  the  main,  but  $50  would  be 
a  fine  incentive  to  them,  and  in  many 
instances  only  a  starter.  Some  officials 
are  strongly  opposed  to  any  expense  in 
rural  or  partly  neglected  cemeteries,  ex¬ 
cepting  enough  to  cut  the  grass  and  weeds 
once  a  year,  costing  about  $5.  Even  in 
some  cases  where  pioneers  and  soldiers 
were  buried,  neglect  and  the  ghoulish 
practice  of  removal  of  remains,  make  a 
bad-looking  sight  in  a  civilized  land.  b. 

Erin,  N.  Y. 

Our  opinion  is  that  this  work  of  keep¬ 
ing  old  cemeteries  in  repair  is  best  done 
by  individuals  or  organizations.  We 
would  not  leave  it  to  the  town  authori¬ 
ties,  but  take  it  up  as  a  patriotic  duty. 
It  is  fine  work  for  the  local  Grange  or  for 
social  organizations.  Do  not  wait  for  the 
slow-moving  “town  authorities.”  Do  it 
yourself! 


Damage  From  Dust  Sprays 

What  is  the  legal  right  of  using  dust 
in  place  of  spraying?  If  I  should  dust 
our  orchard  and  the  dust  drifts  on  my 
neighbor’s  grass  causing  the  death  of  cat¬ 
tle,  am  I  liable?  If  it  blows  on  other 
small  fruit,  like  raspberries,  dewberries 
or  strawberries,  at  ripening  time,  would 
it  make  the  fruit  dangerous  for  market¬ 
ing?  Could  thev  owner  get  damages? 
^  hat  right  has  a  man  to  blow  poison 
dust  to  the  wind  that  is  carried  from  one- 
half  to  two  miles,  according  to  wind? 
Can  there  be  an  injunction  to  stop  the 
rise  of  this  dangerous  practice  to  his  ad¬ 
joining  owner?  C.  A.  L. 

New  York. 

So  far  as  we  know  these  points  have 
never  come  up  in  law.  We  think  the 
man  who  uses  a  poisoned  dust  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  held  responsible  for  any  dam¬ 
age  resulting  from  its  use.  The  trouble 
would  be  to  prove  that  such  damage  was 
caused  by  the  dust.  We  do  not  believe 
that  such  dust  would  carry  a  mile  and 
then  injure  stock.  In  order  to  get  an 
injunction  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove 
possibility  of  damage  without  any  doubt, 
and  that  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  such  injunction 
would  be  issued. 


Judge:  ‘‘You  are  charged  with  pounc¬ 
ing  on  h  chicken  and  running  off  with  it.” 
Prisoner :  “I  guess  it  must  be  in  me  blood, 
yer  honor ;  me  ancestors  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock. — Boston  Transcript. 


for  this  Free  Boo  kon 

JKaionej) 

TREES  •  SHRUBS  ‘VINES 

Grown  in  our  upland  nurseries  (one  of  the  largest 
in  New  York  State),  fresh  dug,  free  from  disease, 
propagated  from  bearing  trees  of  known  merit. 


Our  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum, 
Quince,  Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals  are 
sold  to  you  direct  at  cost  plus  one  profit 
only.  40  years  of  active  nursery  experience 
is  back  of  every  tree — we  grow  our  own 
stock  and  know  we  are  sending  just  what 
you  order.  We  recognize  our  responsibility 
to  the  man  who  plants,  by  keeping  the  qual¬ 
ity  up  and  the  cost  down. 

Maloney  quality  has  become  a  recognized 
standard  by  which  all  nursery  stock  is 
judged  because  we  have  given  our  personal 
attention  to  every  step  in  the  production  of 
our  stock  from  budding  to  shipping  and 
know  just  what  we  are  sending  you  and 
that  our  varieties  will  not  disappoint 
you. 

The  trees  and  plants  we  offer  this  spring 
fully  measure  up  to  the  Maloney  Standard, 
and  we  will  ship  all  orders  in  the  order  in 


which  they  are  received.  So  we  advise  you 
to  place  your  order  early. 

Small  or  large  orders  get  the  same 
attention. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you 
our  scientific  business-like  way  of  growing 
and  selling  trees — Let  us  show  you  over  our 
400  acres — Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have 
the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  We  will 
send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge 
you  an  absolutely  fair  price,, 

Every  reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  can’t  visit  us  should  send  today  for 
this  Free  Catalog. 

It  is  designed  just  as  much  for  the  man 
who  needs  $5  worth  of  stock  as  for  the  man 
who  needs  $500  worth — just  as  much  for  the 
big  orchardist  as  for  the  woman  who  wants 
shrubs  for  her  yard  or  roses  for  her  garden. 


It  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  money  to  you 


— not  only  as  a  comprehensive  book  on 
nursery  stock,  but  also  because  it  quotes 
growers’  prices.  Remember  we  sell  direct 
from  our  upland  nurseries  at  cost  plus  one 
profit  only.  This  catalog  enables  you  to 


get  splendid  trees  and  plants  at  right  prices 
Act  now.  Send  for  this  catalog  today 
Orders  received  from  the  catalog  receive  the 
same  Maloney  personal  Service  as  those 
given  in  person  at  our  office 


We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  ( see  Catalog) 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  31  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nnrseries  Visit  our  400-acre  nurseries 
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NOT  Just  Another  Seed  Catalog^BUT 

1 Tie  “Blue  Book'of 
Better  Gardens 

For  more  than  teventy  years  the  Livingston  Seed  Farms  have 
specialized  on  vegetable,  field  and  flower  seeds  of  the  very 
highest  quality.  Livingaton’s  Tomatoes  are  world  fa¬ 
mous — the  choice  of  leading  market  growers  throughout 
America.  Livingston's  Lettuce,  Radish,  Bean,  Beet,  Spin¬ 
ach,  Pepper,  Muskmelon — all  varieties  of 

LIVINGSTONS 

TRUE-BLUE 

are  carefully  tested  for  purity  and  vitality  —  absolutely  dependable  in  every  way. 

Write  for  Your  Free  Copy  of  This  Valuable  Book — Our  1924  Annual 
One  of  the  finest  gardening  guides  ever  published  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Handsomely 
illustrated — and  replete  with  truthful  descriptions  and  helpful  cultural  directions  of  the 
bast — and  only  the  beat — vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds.  Contains 
offers  of  choicest  collections  at  attractive  prices.  Whether  you  are  going  to  plant  many  acres 
of  tomatoes  or  other  vegetables,  or  just  a  tiny  bed  of  pansies,  you  will  want  this  book 
of  facts — issued  by  one  of  America’s  most  famous  pioneer  seed  houses.  Write  postal 
— or  mail  coupon — today. 

THE  LIVINGSTON:  SEED  CO. 

228  East  Chestnut  St.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 
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Height  of  Tank  for  Irrigation 

Would  tank  put 


_ _ _  on  tower  12  ft.  high 

give  pressure  enough  to  irrigate  one  acre? 
How  big  a  tank  would  it  take  if  pumped 
in  at  the  same  time  to  irrigate?  What 
size  and  what  kind  of  pump  would  be  best 
to  use  with  gas  engine?  I  have  the  en¬ 
gine.  What  size  pipe  to  the  lot? 

Middletown,  Pa.  a.  m.  b. 

A  tank  on  a  12-ft.  towTer  would  not 
answer  A.  M.  B.’s  purpose,  for  he  could 
not  get  force  enough  to  spray  any  dis¬ 
tance.  It  would  have  to  be  at  least  30  ft. 
high.  If  he  wishes  to  pump  into  tank 
instead  of  spraying  direct  from  well,  I 
■would  suggest  he  get  a  horizontal  air 
compresser  tank  which  can  be  set  up  near 
the  well,  or  a  vertical  tank,  which  can 
be  put  in  the  ground  and  covered  up. 
This  would  give  him  a  steady  pressure, 
and  if  tank  was  placed  above  ground  the 
sun  would  make  the  water  quite  warm, 
which  would  be  better  than  pumping  di¬ 
rect  from  the  well ;  IVi  or  2-in.  pipe  for 
well  and  feed  pipe,  and  1  in.  or  %-in.  for 
spray  pipe  line.  wax.  perkins. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

No  crop  will  give  you  more  money  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 
than  Strawberries.  A  good  profit  is  sure.  A  large  profit  is  possible 
if  you  follow  the  right  methods. 

Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  gives  simple  understandable  infor¬ 
mation  about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries.  It  tells  how 
to  select  and  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 
how  to  cultivate,  what  varieties  to  use,  and  where  to  obtain  good 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Strawberries  are  crown  chiefly  because  they  yield  such  large  and  sure  profits 
but  they  also  are  the  first  crop  to  bring  in  money  in  the  Spring.  The  big  lus¬ 
cious  red  berries  arefavoriteB  in  the  home  garden,  and  the  work  can  be  done 
by  women,  children,  amateurs  as  well  as  commercial  growers.^ 

Free-to-all.  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  interested.  The  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind— thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  fc  ~ 
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thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLENS 

PLANTS 


E  S  T 
QUALITY 


PERDUE 


strawberry; 

PLANTS 

at  $2.50  per  1,000. 

C.  M.  Heist,  Pa.,  says:  “Have  got 
your  plants  for  15  years  with 
good  results.”  Catalog  free.  Address 

Box  20  SH0WELL,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Complete  line 
reasonably  priced.  30  years  experience.  Illustrated 
catalog  free.  J.N.  ROKELY  &  SON, R.No.lO.Bridunian, Mich. 


TREE 


HONEST 

SEEDS 


Get  Our  New  1924  Catalog  and 
Save  10  to  25%  on  Your  Seeds 

Find  out  about  these  new  and 
valuable  varieties 

"Cortland”  Tomatoes. 

smoother,  better  yielder — free  from  cracks.  Bear  longer  than 
any  other  early  tomato. 

"King  of  Denmark”  Spinach. 

miracle  Spinach;  simply  will  not  run  to  seed. 

Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants.  featn0ut 

when  you  plant  peas  and  beets.  Will  give  you  matured  beads 
two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  hothouse  plants. 

"Wonder”  Golden  Bantam  Sweet 

For  the  critical  market  and  home  gardener  who 
Lorn.  J,as  j>een  looking  for  an  early  Bantam  Sweet  Corn 
that  will  produce  more  and  larger  ears  without  sacrificing  high 
quality. 


m 


BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 

(frost  proof) 

You  can  raise  delicious  and  appetizing  Ber¬ 
muda  Onions  right  in  your  own  garden.  Larger 
and  finer  than  onions  raised  from  sets.  Mature 
much  earlier,  either  as  green  onions  or  when 
left  to  mature.  Mild  as  an  apple  and  as  juicy 
as  an  orange.  Give  them  a  trial. 


REMEMBER — We  have  had  the  confidence 
of  home  and  market  gardeners  for  26  yrs. 
And  we  mean  it  when  we  say  we  can  save 
you  10  to  25  %.  Drop  a  postal  today  for 
our  new  1924  Catalog  which  fully  illus¬ 
trates  and  describes  the  best  in  vegetable, 
flower  and  farm  seeds.  It’s  free. 


THE  FORREST  SEED  CO. 


BOX  28 


Inc. 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


CONDON’S  GIANT  npflM  A  TO  A 
EVERBEARING  A  UiTIA  1  V 

“QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET."  Big  Mon.y-Mskar.  L.rg.,  solid 
fruit;  excellent  cann.r.  To  introduce  to  you 
our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants, 
we  will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon's 
.  GlantEvorboaringTomatol 
and  our  Bi*  1924  Garden 
and  Farm  Guide, ^-L 
192-Pajre  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  to 
1  plant.  Prices  lower  than  ever.  , 
SEND  POSTAL  TODAY  f 

CONDON  BROS.  ■  Seedsmen 

'  Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

Box  176  Rockford,  III. 


Soot  as  Fertilizer 

What  is  soot  from  stoves  good  for?  I 
have  quite  a  lot  on  hand.  Can  I  use  it  to 
fertilize?  M.  C. 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 

The  soot  will  vary  quite  a  little  in 
value.  It  is  the  unburned  part  of  the  fuel 
carried  off  in  smoke  and  deposited  in  the 
chimney.  An  average  sample  may  con¬ 
tain  from  0.5  to  11  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  ammonia  compounds,  the 
average  being  3  per  cent.  It  is  used  by 
gardeners  to  darken  the  color  of  natural¬ 
ly  light  land,  as  this  makes  the  soil  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  absorb  and  retain  heat,  and 
thus  gives  an  advantage  to  early  crops. 
The  soot  is  used  like  any  other  fine  fertil¬ 
izer — scattered  broadcast  or  along  the 
rows,  and  cultivated  or  hoed  in.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  mixed  or  dissolved  in  water 
and  poured  on  the  ground  along  the  rows. 
It  has  some  value  as  an  insecticide,  and 
is  used  against  cutworms,  wireworms  and 
grubs. 


January  19,  1924 


MiiLv.ia  ji"*  1 

Favorites*  200,000  farmers  have  proved 
""elmce  ■  them  best  by  comparison  and 
^turnip  JP  Plant  them  year  after  year. 

Beet  ^ We  want  you  to  knowthat  no 

other  seeds  are  so  adapted  to 
soil  and  climate — so  certain  of  a  profit¬ 
making,  bumper  crop — as  Is^ell’s;  8°  we' 11  send 

you  full-sized  packets  of  five  of  Isbell  s 
most  popular  varieties  (regular  price  35 
;ents)forthe  cost  of  handling;  and  postage 

Forty-Five  Years  of 
Breeding  Quality 

For  nearly  a  half  century  Isbell’s 
have  been  producing  better  strains; 
have  selected  and  bred  only  the  best 
vari  ties;  have  developed  greater 
resistance  tocold  and  draught;  have 

Send  Today  for  This 
Valuable  Book— FREE 

Isbell’s  1924  Seed  Annual  tells  of  all  varieties  of 
field  and  garden  seeds— gives  cultural  directions 
—tells  how  to  prepare  soil  and  care  for  crops— 

howpurebred  see<fs are grownand preparedfor  youruse  It 

nuotes  direct-from-grower,mon«y-savingprlc«s.  Get 

your  copy  today — whether  youorder  the  fivepackets  or  not. 

Send  fhe  Coiifion . . 

‘""""s  M.  isBELL  &  COMPANY 

1S1  Mechanic  St.  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

Rend  me  vour  1924  Seed  Annual,  quoting  direet-from- 
grower  prices  on  pure  bred  seeds.  If  I  enclose  10c, JjL® 
to  s^nd  also  the  five  full  size  packets  of  garden  seeds. 

Name - "" 

Address  - 


Questions  About  Marl 

I  have  read  that  marl  is  sometimes 
found  where  there  is  limestone.  How 
can  marl  be  recognized?  Where  should 
we  look  for  it  about  the  limestone,  and 
how  can  its  value  be  told?  j.  A.  T. 

Most  marl  is  a  sort  of  loose  or  grav¬ 
elly  limestone  which  almost  always,  lias 
some  fossil  bones  and  shark’s  teeth  in  it. 
Its  value  is  the  potash  and  phosphate 
which  it  contains,  as  well  as  the  lime. 
But  how  you  can  locate  it  in  any  given 
district  is  beyond  our  power  to  tell,  so 
much  depends  on  local  conditions.  Your 
State  Geologist  is  appointed  for  exactly 
that  service,  and  you  should  get  in  touch 
with  his  office  and  get  all  the  facts  you 
can  from  him.  The  value  of  marl  is  low, 
at  best,  and  an  analysis  is  hardly  worth 
while.  If  you  find  any,  use  all  you  can 
afford  to  dig  and  cart.  It  cannot  hurt  the 
crops,  and  will  be  slow  to  help  them. 
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A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  .corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature, 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination. 
A  sk  yourCounty  Agent  about  this  genuine  W est 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  us 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION.  INC. 
Box  D,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Grow  berries  that  bring  top  prices. 

I  Our  select  varieties  are  large  in  Bize,"  _ 

firm,  wonderfully  luscious,  big  ylola— 
era.  Healthy,  vigorous,  deep  rooted.  Ide_  # 
for  all  soils.  Cash  in  on  our  60  years  experience 
in  developing  big  pay  strains.  Cooper,  World  a  i 
[biggest  berry.  Champion,  the  ever  -  bearing 
sensation.  Premier.earliestof  all.  Splendid  line 
of  Red  and  Black  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Currants.  Dewberries,  Cooseberries,  Orna¬ 
mental  Shrubs. Gladioli, Tulip  Bulbs.  Roses. 

I  pninrC  Tremendous  stock,  All 

V'-'-r^rV  UGlArCO  at  big  savings.  Satis- 
C faction  Guaranteed  or  money  back. 
i  Send  for  large  beautiful  FREE  Catalog  1 

{  in  true  colors.  Tells  how  to  plant, care  lor 
and  raise  bigr  crops.  Valuable  book  to  own. 

IB*  1  STEVENSVILLE  NURSERIES, 

Box  12  Stevonsville.  Michigan] 


New  England  Notes 

Hedges  and  Wind-breaks.  —  There 
isn’t  as  much  necessity  in  New  England, 
perhaps,  as  in  some  of  the  Northwestern 
States,  for  high  hedges  and  wind-breaks. 
For  all  that,  the  protection  which  can  be 
obtained  in  this  way  means  warmer 
houses  and  less  expense  for  fuel.  Ever¬ 
green  hedges  can  be  set  out  to  advantage 
in  the  Fall.  The  one  thing  to  remember 
is  that  the  roots  must  not  be  allowed  to 
dry  out.  If  the  plants  are  purchased 
from  nurserymen,  they  should  invariably 
come  with  balls  of  earth  on  the  roots, 
kept  in  place  by  burlap.  Asa  rule,  ever¬ 
greens  planted  in  the  Fall  will  go  through 
the  Winter  well  if  they  are  given  a  liberal 
application  of  water.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  the  one  thing  which  all  ever¬ 
greens,  Rhododendrons  included,  need  in 
the  Fall.  There  would  be  much  less  loss 
if  water  was  applied  with  a  free  hand  for 
several  weeks  before  freezing  weather. 
Probably  there  is  no  more  satisfactory 
hedge  for  a  country  place  than  one  made 
of  native  hemlock.  Such  a  hedge  will 
readily  grow  twice  as  high  as  a  man  s 
head,  and  make  an  impenetrable  living 
fence  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  unde¬ 
niable  utility.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 

The  American  truth  teller  _  was  (in 
form.  “Talking  of  ants,”  he  said,  “we  ve 
got  ’em  as  big  as  crabs  out  West.  I  ve 
semi  ’em  fight  with  long  horns,  which 
thev  use  as  lances,  charging  each  other 
like  savages.”  “They  don’t  compare  with 
the  ants  I  saw  in  the  Far  East,”  ( said 
an  inoffensive  individual  near  by.  I11® 
natives  have  trained  them  as  beasts  ot 
burden.  One  of  ’em  could  trail  a  ton 
load  for  miles  with  ease.  They  worked 
willingly,  but  occasionally  they  turned  on 
their  attendants  and  killed  them.”  put 
this  was  drawing  the  long  bow  a  little 
too  far.  “I  say,  old  chap,”  said  a 
shocked  voice  from  the  corner,  what 
sort  of  ants  were  they?  “Eleph-ants, 
replied  the  inoffensive  individual. — Lon¬ 
don  Tit-Bits. 


Send  today  for  this  valuable  book,  full  of 
helpful  advice  for  berry  growers— how  to 
prepare  the  ground,  when  to  plant,  how  to 
make  more  money  growing  Berries.  Beau¬ 
tifully  colored  illustrations  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  our  wonderful 
New  Ground  Strawberry  Plants 
the  deep-rooted,  hardy,  healthy 
kind  that  are  sore  to  grow  and  pay 
i  big  profits. 

We  will  include  with  your  Berry 
'  Plant  Book  a  package  of  Giant 
Trimardeau  Pansy  seeds,  several 
fancy  varieties  without  cost. 

,  BALQWIK- WHITTEN- ACKER  MAH  NURSERIES 
Box  15  8  Bridgman,  Miohigan 
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TRAWBERRIES  GROW°**EM” 

TOWNSEND’S  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fully-describes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25%  to  50% 
on  every  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury.  Md 


The’ 

BERLIN 

Quart 


The  White  Basket 


That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  FACTORY 
PRICES  AND  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  Plants 


We  guarantee  to  please. 

HOUGHTON  STRAWBERRY  FARM 


Write  for  prices. 

Dalton,  Ohio 


[When 
The  R 
a  quic 
guara 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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DREERS 

GARDEN  BOOK 


is  more  than  a  catalogue — it  is 
an  indispensable  guide  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  growing  Vegetables  or 
Flowers.  Many  thousands  of 
amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  rely  almost  wholly 
on  its  expert  advice  and  are 
never  without  a  copy. 

Hundreds  of  pictures,  some  in 
natural  colors,  feature  the 
Dreer  specialties  in  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs  and  add 
much  to  the  interest  of  the 
book. 


We  will  gladly  send  you  a 
copy  of  this  invaluable 
Garden  Book  free,  if  you 
will  mention  this  publica¬ 
tion. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa 


More  and  Better 

(Jiomc  QrownJru 

to  eat  and  preserve. 

^7 Lowers 

to  beautify  the  grounds. 

Our  New  Catalog 

Illustrated  in  natural  colors  frbm  actual 
specimens,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

The  Rochester  Nurseries 

Service  Dept.  B  Rochester,  N. 

Sixty-seventh  Year 


/llTfM  GARDEN  E 
IV  3 FLORAL 

^^guide 


for  1924 

'(Tt's  rare,  write  todav 

75th  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION 

l  or  home  gardeners,  vegetable  and  flower 
growers,  from  America’s  first  catalog  seed 
house.  Lists  best  old  varieties  and  many  new 
vegetable,  farm  and  flower  seeds,  plants  and 
bulbs,  including  Vick’s  Famous  Asters,  the 
world  s  standard.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

\  aJuable  instructions  on  planting  and  care. 

Vick  Quality  Seeds  Grow  the  Best  Crops  the 
Earth  Produces 

i  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free.  A  post  card  is  sufficient. 

VICK’S  SONS,  39  Stone  St. 

H .Y.  The  Vlower  City 


This 


SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock— None 
Better— 54  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Extra 
lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  catalogue  has  over 
700  pictures  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


Send  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

low  wheels— 
>r  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  eolora  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  48  Dm  Sl..Quincy.lll. 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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1924 
Catalog 
Now  Ready 


Send  a  post  card  to-day  for  the  70th 
Annual  Storrs  &  Harrison  Catalog.  In 
it  you  will  find  the  kinds  of  seeds  that 
insure  maximum  production  per  acre. 
Farmers  know  that  these  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  varieties  are  everything  they 
are  represented  to  be.  It  is  this  con¬ 
fidence  which  has  helped  us  to  build 
what  is  probably  the  largest  seed  and  nursery  business 
in  America.  For  1924,  as  in  the  past,  we  have  listed 
only  those  strains  which  we  are  sure  will  prove  most 
satisfactory.  Storrs  &  Harrison  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants  and  Shrubs  are  not  excelled  in  sturdiness.  You’ll 
find  the  S.  &  H.  Catalog  most  helpful. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  lor  70  Years 
Box  442  Painesville,  Ohio 


Essentials  of  Growing  Celery 

Would  you  give  me  the  essentials  of 
celery  growing?  That  is,  when  to  set  it 
and  how  :  what  soil  is  best  suited  for  it 
and  fertilizers  to  use ;  how  to  blanch  it 
and  keep  it  over  Winter  and  other  things 
necessary  for  raising  good  celery. 
Forestville,  N.  Y.  r..  n. 

The  best  kind  of  soil  for  growing  celery 
is  a  heavy  loam,  which  will  hold  mois¬ 
ture  better  than  a  sandy  loam,  but  do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  planting  it  on 
soggy  soil,  for  it  does  not  like  wet  feet 
any  more  than  other  kinds  of  vegetables. 
Sow  seed  the  first,  week  in  May  on  a 
finely  prepared  bed.  It  is  better  to  sow 
seed  after  a  rain  has  fallen  on  the 
freshly  plowed  ground.  Rake  very  fine, 
then  run  over  it  with  a  hand  roller.  Take 
a  3x4  in.  scantling  6  ft.  long.,  and  nail 
pieces  1  in.  square,  a  foot  long,  on  the 
3x4  one  foot  apart.  Sharpen  ends  rest¬ 
ing  on  ground,  nail  two  1x2  6  ft.  long 
on  top  of  the  3x4  for  handles  to  pull  the 
marker  by.  Stretch  a  line  where  you 
want  first  row.  Pull  marker  down  the 
line  to  end  of  bed,  then  put  the  end 
tooth  in  the  last  row  and  pull  back 
agaiu,  then  you  will  not  have  to  change 
line.  After  marking  out  rows,  sow  seed 
with  drill  about  %  in.  deep.  Use  about 
one  ounce  of  seed  for  500  ft.  The  best 
variety  in  my  estimation  is  Sanford's 
Easy  Blanching.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  3  in.  high,  begin  spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  for  blight,  and  do  this 
once  a  week  until  celery  plants  are  ready 
to  transplant  which  will  be  about  the 
middle  of  July. 

After  preparing  ground  pull  plains 
and  sort  them,  putting  the  large  strong 
plants  in  one  pail,  that  has  about  3  in. 
of  water  in  it,  after  trimming  tops  anil 
ends  of  roots  off,  'and  putting  smaller 
plants  in  another  pail.  By  that  way  of 
handling  them,  the  large  plants  are  set 
separate  from  the  smaller  ones,  and  the 
entire  row  will  be  ready  for  market  at 
the  same  time.  Take  a  1x3,  nail  lxl 
pieces  on  it  6  in.  apart  projecting  1  in., 
sharpen  the  Ixl’s,  nail  10  on  the  1x3, 
nail  two  1x2  on  the  1x3  for  handles. 
Stretch  your  line  and  press  your  foot  on 
1x3.  making  10  holes  at  a  time,  after 
making  a  row  of  holes,  take  a  large 
handful  of  plants  out  of  pail  of  water 
with  roots  dripping,  place  a  plant  in  a 
hole  till  all  are  out  of  hand.  Then  press 
dirt  firmly  to  roots  as  you  work  back  to 
pail,  this  manner  of  planting,  of  course, 
if  you  have  no  helper.  If  you  have  one 
to  place  plants  in  holes  for  you  the  work 
can  be  very  speedily  done.  I  do  not  set 
plants  in  morning  if  the  sun  is  bright 
and  hot,  but  start  planting  about  4  I*.  M. 

Start  hand  cultivator  as  soon  as  you 
finish  planting  and  keep  it  up  at  least 
once  a  week  until  the  celery  is  large 
enough  to  begin  to  pull  the  soil  up  to 
it  to  make  it  grow  in  an  upright  condi¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  about  the  middle  of 
August  After  the  plants  are  rooted  sow 
phosphate  analyzing  3  per  cent  in  am¬ 
monia,  S  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  G 
per  cent  in  potash,  each  side  of  row 
close  to  plants,  and  work  in  with  hand 
cultivator,  at  the  rate  of  one  ordinary 
pailful  to  200  ft.  of  row.  I  do  not  like 
to  put  manure  in  bottom  of  row  even 
if  it  is  well  rotted,  for  if  we  have  a  dry 
spell,  it  is  bound  to  retard  the  growth  of 
the  celery.  Keep  spraying  once  a  week 
to  keep  from  blighting.  Start  pulling 
the  soil  up  to  the  plants  as  soon  as  the 
stalks  begin  to  spread.  Be  careful  not 
to  get  any  soil  on  the  hearts.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  that  the  heart  is 
not  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  ground 
when  planted,  for  if  a  heavy  rain  should 
come  and  wash  dirt  over  the  heart,  the 
plant  will  die.  Pulling  the  soil  up  twice 
with  a  hoe  is  all  that  is  necessary  ;  then 
stake  boards  up  close  to  celery  and  it 
will  blanch  finely.  The  smaller  plants 
will  come  on  in  time  for  late  celery.  Take 
this  up  when  the  nights  are  freezing  cold. 
Leave  as  much  soil  on  roots  as  possible, 
and  pack  about  50  roots  in  a  crate,  the 
sides  of  which  should  be  as  high  as  the 
celery.  Store  these  crates  in  wagon- 
house  or  shed,  and  do  not  remove  to 
cellar  until  the  mercury  drops  to  10  or 
15.  You  can  keep  it  from  freezing  by 
spreading  several  thicknesses  of  newspa¬ 
pers  over  it.  It  will  keep  better  this  way 
than  when  a  large  quantity  is  bulked  to¬ 
gether.  WM.  PEKKIXS. 
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THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 

PLANTERS  in  all  parts  of  America  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  realize  that  it  pays  to  sow  good 
seeds.  Burpee  Quality  Seeds  are  the  standard  by 
which  others  are  judged. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  House  of  Burpee  has  intro¬ 
duced  more  distinct  new  vegetables  and  flowers  that 
are  now  in  general  cultivation  than  have  any  three  other 
American  Seed  Houses  combined. 

For  1924  we  are  offering  some  of  the  finest  new  varie¬ 
ties  that  have  been  introduced  in  recent  years.  Amongst 
the  Burpee  Novelties  is  our  wonderful  New  Sweet 
Pea,  The  President  Harding,  which  was  named  by  special 
permission  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  our  new  catalog  we  are  also  now  offering  for  the 
first  time  the  Philadelphia  Bush  Lima, which  isthe  earliest 
and  most  prolific  of  all  Lima  Beans,  and  the  two  New 
Sweet  Corns,  Delicious  and  Sunnybrook,  which  are  a 
new  development  out  of  our  famous  Golden  Bantam. 
New  Giant  Snapdragons,  New  Zinnias,  New  Dahlias, 
New  Gladioli,  and  a  New  Self-Pruning  Tomato  are  some 
of  the  new  creations  which  are  offered  this  year  ex¬ 
clusively  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Company. 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  our  catalog.  It  is  the  catalog  that 
tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seed  That  Grow. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening  or  farming 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free.  Write  for 
your  Annual  today.  Just  tear  out  the  coupon  and  fill 
in  your  name  and  address  below. 


•TEAR  HERE. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 


100-3 


Name_ 


R.  D.  or  Street. 

POSTOFFICE _ 


State. 


84 


Before  You 
Plant 

Send  for  our  big,  fully  illustrated 
Seed  Catalog  and  use  it  as  your 
guide  to  seed  buying.  It  contains 
full  description  and  planting  direc¬ 
tions  of  great  value  to  every  farmer 
and  gardener. 

Bolgiano 

Seeds 

will  positively  grow,  as  we  say  they 
will.  Every  package  is  fresh  and  will 
give  exceptionally  fine  results.  Don’t 
experiment  with  seeds  of  unknown 
or  doubtful  quality.  Our  106  years  of 
experience  is  your  protection.  Plant 
BOLGIANO  seeds  and  be  satisfied. 

Write  today  for 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

THE  J.  BOLGIANO  SEED  CO. 

Dept.  C,  Light  &  Pratt  Streeti,  Baltimore.  Md. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Fruit  Notes  From  Missouri 

McDonald  Blackberry.  —  For  the  It  would  seem  that  others,  with  minds  so 
first  time  in  a  number  of  years  the  Me-  inclined,  might  do  likewise  whenever 
Donald  hybrid  blackberry-dewberry  failed  there  was  a  local  market  of  some  promise, 
to  bloom  freely.  I  attribute  this  to  an  And  it  is  quite  possible  to  develop  a  taste 
abnormal  cold  wave  in  the  last  days  of  and  a  demand  for  flowers,  where  little 
March,  when  from  sunny  mild  weather  interest  is  being  shown,  by  judicious  dis- 
at  2  p.  m.  the  mercury  dropped  that  night  plays  of  fine  specimens.  There  are  few 
to  nearly  zero.  The  Japanese  persim-  people  who  are  not  ready  to  admire  and 
mon,  a  quite  reliable  bearer,  was  also  covet  the  splendid  flowers  which  love,  al- 
barren,  doubtless  from  the  same  cause,  lied  with  industry  and  science,  has  pro¬ 


duced  in  recent  years.  l.  R.  JOHNSON. 
Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


while  the  natives  produced  full  crops.  I 
have  been  unable  to  report  on  the  Mc¬ 
Donald  ip  recent  years  on  account  of  set- - 

ting  a  new  plantation  and  failing  to  se-  Notes  on  an  Ohio  Garden 

cure  a  staminate  mate  to  furnish  pollen  Iyagt  gummer  was  a  dry  season,  but  the 
for  that  pistillate.  I  have  no  reason  to  “banana”  squash,  which  I  believe  is  the 
doubt  the  competency  of  the  Early  Har-  same  as  the  Abyssinian  squash,  did  well. 

»  -1.  a  partner,  but  instead  I  ex-  It 

perimented  with  a  little  known  kind  pjn^  see(j  planted,  most  sprouted  and 
named  Early  Wonder.  The  vines  of  the  started  to  grow,  but  died  before  the  sec¬ 
ond  leaves  showed.  The  only  ones  that 


NEW  1924  MAULE 

SEED  BOCK 


176  Pages,  completely  illustrated,  with  beauti¬ 
ful,  colored  cover,  and  full  of  facts  and  Bound 
advice  for  greater  success  in  growing  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  flowers.  Maule’s  tested  seeds  are  sure 
to  grow.  Send  a  postal  for  your  copy  TODAY. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

81 B  Maule  Building  Dept.  A,  Phila.,  Pa. 

maule's  seeds 

Once  Crown  ~Jllways  Grown 


new  planting  have  made  a  very  strong 
growth,  and  with  a  favorable  Spring 
should  produce  a  heavy  crop.  For  the 
most  satisfactory  main-crop  blackberry  1 
have  settled  on  the  Eldorado.  It  has  size, 
quality,  vigor,  and  is  here  almost  immune 


January  19,  1924 

jar  in  the  house  and  am  wondering  just 
how  it  will  come  through. 

We  had  over  60  stalks  of  bloom  in  the 
clump  of  tiger  lily.  About  half  of  them 
were  of  the  very  double  variety  and  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  Several  asked 
for  bulbs,  and  with  doubt  I  dug  into  the 
hills  in  September.  I  found  the  bulbs 
packed  so  tight  they  came  out  in  great 
white  masses,  like  mushrooms.  I  did  not 
count  them,  but  there  were  enough  for  all 
my  friends,  and  many,  many  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  The  double  ones  seemed  to  have 
increased  almost  as  well  as  the  single. 

A  neighbor  offered  to  assist  us  in  cov¬ 
ering  a  bare  place  along  the  west  side  of 
the  house  by  giving  us  some  roots  of  Eu¬ 
phorbia.  Since  then  we  have  read  that  it 
is  poisonous  to  many  people,  and  not  at 
all  desirable  to  have  close  to  the  house. 
I  wonder  if  someone  else  will  suggest 
something  which  will  cover  this  bare  spot 
on  which  even  “love-in-a-tangle”  will  not 
do  well.  It  is  on  the  west  side,  and  is  not 
much  more  than  a  hard  clay  bank. 

The  little  folks  developed  a  wonderful 
interest  in  gardening  about  the  time  I 
began  to  transplant  from  the  cold  frame. 
They  practiced  with  all  the  tiny  weeds  I 
took  out,  setting  them  around  most  ten¬ 
derly.  Later  I  found  a  few  spare  Salvia, 
some  Canna  bulbs,  some  four-o’clock  seed, 
and  a  couple  of  extra  tomato  plants.  The 
little  ones  set  them  out  in  a  bed  of  their 
own,  according  to  their  own  ideas,  and 
watered  them  faithfully  and  dug  around 
them  regularly  until  the  plants  could  not 
help  growing.  Such  joy  as  the  first  red 
tomato  brought,  and  how  delicious  it  tast¬ 
ed  on  the  supper  table !  And  they  col¬ 
lected  their  own  Salvia  and  four-o’clock 


lived  had  been  planted  where  there  was 
a  lane  from  the  hog  lot  to  the  feeding 
pen.  The  soil  was  well  drained,  but 
heavy,  aud  well  enriched  with  rotted  ma¬ 
nure.  From  five  plants  we  had  a  dozen 
squashes  averaging  over  20  in.  in  length. 

_  ,  „  The  little  Fordh-ook  squashes  did  not  do 

from  rust,  more  so  than  any  other  kind  so  well  as  usual.  Potatoes  did  well  both 

I  have  tried,  with  the  exception  of  Tay-  jg  ‘J®  fa  *eden  W^did”  not*  have  success 

lor’s  Prolific,  a  still  later  variety,  once  lith  late  potatoes  in  this  neighborhood  ^  to  ^ve  for  th?s  year 

_ _ 1 - Hf ‘nnAnwl  V.  n.TT  TV,  n»  A  ,.1.1a  Tl  Off,  tl  1,  1  11  »  Wilt  PYlPilll  111  11  C  »  Tr"  1  1  Till  -  1  * 

to 

vacant 

~  ,,  ,  spaces  very  tew.  and  it  will  De  a  matter 

stock,  representing  a  Kieffer-Japan  pear  wSd ’have^rfm!  of  plant-  of  elimination  rafter  than  of  addition,  I 

cross,  was  sent  me  some  years  ago.  It  is  ing  tbern  over>  .  gut  the  ground  is  well 
now  a  large  tree,  has  never  blighted,  and  drained  and  receives  every  bit  of  manure 

its  fruits  are  beautiful  specimens,  much  from  the  henhouse  close  by,  and  we  have 

never  failed  to  have  an  early  crop  or 
beans,  and  beans  until  heavy  frost.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  hen  manure  being  good 
for  Lima  beans.  And  a  little  forest  of 
bean  tents  is  the  nicest  place  in  the  world 
for  baby  chicks  to  run,  so  we  plant  our 
Lima  beans  in  the  chick  yard  where  the 
little  chicks  are  started. 

The  Dahlias  planted  between  the  can¬ 
taloupe  hills  grew  well,  but  the  dry 
weather  delayed  their  blooming,  and  we 


handsomer  than  the  Kieffer,  as  large,  but 
rounder  in  shape.  Were  their  quality 
equal  to  their  looks  they  would  be  a 
treasure.  At  any  rate  they  lack  the  re¬ 
pulsive,  musky  flavor  of  the  Kieffer,  and 
are  unexcelled  when  canned.  I  think  we 
must  look  to  Japan  crosses  to  secure  im¬ 
munity  from  blight.  I  have  heard  a  nur¬ 
seryman  of 


am  thinking.  But  newr  seasons  always 
bring  changes  and  surprises,  and  even  a 
very  small  garden  may  furnish  thrills  the 
w'hole  season  through  if  one  plans  it 
right.  MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


Keen,  but  Nervous  Amateur:  “I 
say,  old  chap,  wrhat  shall  I  do  if  they 
ask  me  to  sing?”  Candid  Friend:  “Do? 
Why,  sing,  of  course — it’ll  be  their  own 
fault.” — The  Humorist. 


This  Year  Try  Stahelin’t  Big  Yield 

trawberry 
Plants 

SpecialPrlce 

»950 

&  p*r 


Gladioli,  Roses 
Ornamental 
Shrubbery 


Splendid  variety,  adaptable  to  any  soil.  K  i 

Grow  Stahelin’s  Strawberries  this  year—  *+'  ’ 
they  will  make  Big  Money— up  to  $1200  per  , . .  - 

acre;  the  new  varieties:  The  EATON,  Thou 

DELICIOUS,  PREMIER.  MARVEL.  -  ”m* 

COOPER  and  the  CHAMPION— world’s  n  an"  nP 
greatest  ever-bearing  strawberry;  are  all  Our  prices  are 
robust, healthy,  well-rooted  plants, readily  low  for 

adaptable  to  your  soil.  Thousands  of  our  “>8“  quality 
customers  are  coining  big  money  in  straw-  ,oc.s-  nvery 
berries.  Socan  YOU.  STARTTHIS  YEAR!  P]*”4  ?uiFfr}' 

GRAPE 

at  special  |l|aA  UmiT  de.wibeJ[  “yoSJ  I  were  planted  in  small  beds,  w  hile  varie- 

money  refunded. 


Plants 


price,  per 
thousand 


up 


Write  today  for 

_ _  .  our 

Send  for  our  BIG  FREE  full  colored  cata-  Full-Color 
log  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black-  JJ* 

Catalog 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  7S  ,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


_  „  experience  claim  that  pear  had  only  a  very  brief  season  of  flowers 

trees  grown  on  Japan  stocks  would  not  from  them  It  was  with  impatience  that 
&  ....  ,  ,  ,  I  waited  the  digging  .time.  I  so  wanted 

blight,  but  surely  that  is  too  good  to  be  tQ  see  wha(  pTOSpects  I  had  for  next  year 

true.  »  from  the  tubers  I  bought  last  Spring, 

-r-,  The  young  tubers  tvere  not.  so  large  as 

Dahlia  Culture.— W  e  are  about  to  they  ‘woul(1  have  been  with  more  mois- 

experiment  on  a  new  line,  in  the  direc-  ture,  and  some  hills  look  very  doubtful, 
tion  of  flowers,  with  the  object  of  building  It  was  not  until  I  saw  their  indifferent 


CONTENTS 


up  a  trade  in  cut  flowers  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  outdoor  growth.  Last  Fall  we 
created  a  mild  sensation  with  our  first 
crop  of  named  Dahlias.  There  were  be¬ 
tween  30  and  40  varieties  of  the  best- 
known  market  sorts,  most  of  them  single 


size  that  I  bethought  me  to  consult  a 
Dahlia  dealer  as  to  the  best  varieties  for 
such  conditions  as  we  have  here.  Had  I 
Consulted  him  in  the  Spring  before  or¬ 
dering,  I  might  have  let  alone  a  few  of 
t lie  varieties  I  ordered.  The  dealer  _  I 
wrote  to  sent  me  a  carefully  marked  list 
of  those  Dahlias  which  ought  to  do  well 
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snecimens  hut  some  in  dozen  lots.  They  in  our  particular  locality,  and  under  the  The  Heart  of  the  Milk  Question 
specimens,  out  some  m  ouacji  iui».  J  — t,  tr.  cpa  that  Worm  Powders  for  Horses  . 


were  planted  on  good  garden  soil  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  made  a  full,  vigor¬ 
ous  growth.  They  had  a  fair  amount  of 
cultivation  with  the  hoe,  but  were  not 
watered  or  mulched.  The  earliest  began 


conditions.  It  was  comforting  to  see  that 
he  did  not  recommend  high-priced  ones. 
I  shall  refer  to  his  list  before  1  order 
new  tubers  again. 

My  garden  experiences  last  year  re¬ 
minded  me  a  bit  of  some  of  “Mother 
Bee’s”  letters.  She  is  always  trying  out 
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to  bloom  iii  -August,  while  others  were  something  new  which  has  been  given  her 
very  tardy,  waiting  till  in  October  for 
no  perceptible  reason.  Single  varieties 


or  sent  to  her.  My  garden  has  been  neg¬ 


lected  for  several  years  while  the  little 
ones  demanded  attention,  and  I  had  a 
very  limited  variety  of  plants 


berries.  Asparagus,  etc. 


All  of  the  leading  varieties  one  and  two-year-old  at  pre¬ 
war  prices.  Write  for  our  special  planters  wholesale 
descriptive  price  list.  It  will  save  you  big  money.  Three 
sample  trees,  your  selection  of  varieties,  on  receipt  of  $1. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES  Princess  Anne.  Md. 


ties  in  number  were  set  in  rows  60  yards 
long.  The  flowers  of  these  Dahlias  were 
a  revelation  to  us,  as  well  as  to  quite  a 
number  of  townspeople  who  came  to  see 
them.  Why  the  capabilities  of  the  Dah¬ 
lia  should  have  remained  so  long  un¬ 
known  is  a  mystery,  and  from  what  I 
hear  the  same  condition  of  ignorance  as 


FRUIT  TREES 


NORTHERN 
GROWN 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Roses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all 
kinds.  Established  a  third  of  a  Century. 

Send  for  Catalog 
T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 
MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  Lock  Box  140,  Perry.  Ohio 


Strawberry  Plants  sale 

Horsey  is  still  the  great  Early  Berry;  35  other 
varieties.  Also  Raspberry  Plants,  Asparagus 
roots,  Horseradish,  etc. 

Send  for  free  Catalog 

J.  KEIFF0RD  HALL  R  2  REIDS  GROVE,  MD. 


For  Sale— Well  Rooted  Concord  Grape  ROOT  S 

True  to  name.  Large  or  small  orders  promptly  filled. 

Cuttings  grown  from  my  own  vineyards. 
FRANK  A.  DANNER  Dover,  Delaware 

MR  SALE-TRUE  DANISH  BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE  SEED 

Imported  direct  frem  Odense.  Denmark.  *2  per  lb.  post¬ 
paid.  O.  J.  Stafford  Route  8  Cortland,  N.Y. 

r,  *  i _ _  Beautv,Cobbler,  Heavy  weight, Spaulding.Ohie, 

rOtatOGS  Triumph,  Wonder.  Others.  C.  FORD.  Fishers.  M.  ». 

PI  .•  i;  ri-_-  Beautiful  yellow  and  others. 

biadlOlMiOra  E.  N.  Tilton  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


But  in 

some  way  last  year  my  friends  and 
neighbors  heard  of  my  ambition  to  better 
the  condition  of  my  garden,  and  contri¬ 
butions  began  to  flow  in.  I  had  planted 
in  the  cold  frame  seeds  of  snapdragon, 
perennial  pinks.  Salvia,  larkspur  and 
pansies.  The  plants  I  shared  with  my 
neighbors,  and  they  in  turn  gave  me 
Iris  roots,  forget -ane-not  plants,  peren- 

It  was 


nial  peas  and  one  or  two  shrubs. 

,  .  .  ,  .  not  long  until  it  became  a  real  puzzle  to 

to  the  beauty  and  ease  of  growing  this  jinow  where  to  put  nfy  donations.  My 
flower  prevails  throughout  much  of  the  garden  space  is  limited  to  a  corner  of  the 

Mississippi  Valley.  There  was  a  never-  vegetable  garden  which  is  next- 

The  water  hyacinth,  for  which  i  sent, 


ending  interest  in  comparing  the  many 


was  a  constant  source  of  fun.  I  set  the 


different  varieties,  while  the  long  rows,  three  tiny  plants  with  their  trailing  roots 
gorgeous  in  many  hues,  formed  royal  ave-  of  inky  black  in  a  five-gallon  jar  half 
,  ,  .  ,  .  ..  .-x  filled  with  rich  soil  (rich  in  loam  soil  and 

nues  through  which  visitors  never  tired  J  U,  .  _ \  „ „ a  «iwi  fw  mu™ 

to  walk  with  exclamations  at  each  sue 


eeeding  beauty.  As  a  result  of  this  ad¬ 
miration  for  what  was  to  most  a  prac¬ 
tically  new  flower,  orders  for  bouquets  of 
Dahlias  began  to  come  in  almost  daily, 
and  continued  till  frost  rang  down  the 
curtain  on  our  flower  show.  A  number 
of  visitors  also  left  orders  for  roots  to  be 
delivered  in  the  Spring.  The  result  of 
this  experiment  with  flowers  has  spurred 
us  on  not  only  to  enlarge  our  Dahlia 
planting  for  next  year,  but  to  add  to  our 


not  in  manure)  and  filled  to  the  brim 
with  water.  Everyone  asked  me  if  I 
thought  my  plants  would  fill  that  jar. 
They  did  look  very  lost  floating  around 
on  top.  During  the  cool  days  of  early 
Summer  they  grew  so  slowly  I  was  tempt¬ 
ed  several  times  to  move  them  into  a 
smaller  jar.  but  when  really  warm  days 
came  they  took  a  growing  spell,  and  then 
it  was  my  turn  to  laugh.  My  friends 
marveled  at  the  way  in  which  the  little 
plants  increased,  and  spoke  of  “Pigs  is 
Pigs.”  Before  long  the  top  of  the  five- 
gallon  jar  was  covered,  and  the  next 
plantlefcs  trailed  over  the  side  and  spread 
their  would-be  roots  into  the  air.  I  start  - 
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present  collection  of  roses,  Irises,  G’aai-  ed  another  jar  of  them.  I 

,  .  but  it  was  a  little  embarrassing  when  my 

oli  and  peonies,  until  they  are  of  a  pro-  fl.iends  began  to  ask  when  it  would  bloom. 

portion  to  furnish  flowers  to  the  public,  j  bacj  decided  I  must  have  received  a  non- 

Another  good  feature  was  that  few  dcliv-  blooming  variety.  It  took  the  really  hot  wife’s  Senamte  Es 

(laT*  find  hot  nights  of  August  to  bring  Husband  s  Rights  in  Wife  s  Separate  Ls 

enes  were  requested  ;  m  nearly  every- ease  forth  the  bloom  buds  of  this  tropical  *£  &  ’ Medians  *  1 ! ! !  i.! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !'  93 

plant.  And  when  it  did  start  to  bloom,  Reinforcing  a  Granary  .  93 

not  a  morning  but  I  found  from  five  to 
seven  tall  stalks  of  large,  butterfly-like 
blossoms  of  a  most  delicate  lilac  color.  It 
was  marvelous  how  rapidly  they  grow, 
and  as  quickly  fade,  I  wintered  the  large 


customers  telephoned  tlnor  orders-  and 
came  at  a  specified  time  in  their  cars. 
Personally  I  am  delighted  to  add  flowers 
to  our  fruit  farm  products,  for  to  me 
their  culture  is  a  fascinating  pleasure. 
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BARGAIN 


Here’s  Your  Chance 


Money! 


this  hi^R^^n  Rn^nce^  Gateu  ’  B*V»b  Wire>  Steel  Posts,  Roofing,  or  Paint  until  you  write  for 

°jk  afn<?  se?  h°w  1  ve  pounded  down  prices— see  how  much  money  you  can 
save  see  what  wonderful  values  I  am  offering  this  year  and  remember 

Jim  Brown  Still  Pays  the  Freight 


brown’s 


^OofiNC 

"''•llllllltlllllllllllll1 


Saved  $60.00 

“Received  my  shipment  of  wire  and  gates 
all  olceh,  and  am  well  pleased  with  every¬ 
thing.  We  11  send  for  more  soon.  I 
figure  that  I  saved  about  $60.00,  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  I  would  have  to  pay  here.” 
NATHAN  LEGGETT. 

Boulder,  Colo. 


Saved  Nearly  One  Half  Saved  $20.00  on  Paint 

k/*aitra/1  J - - - - if.  _  t  «  <<*  • 


Received  my  order  and  am  more  than  pleased. 
Y°u  sure  have  acted  fair  and  square  with  me.  It 
is  the  best  fence  and  best  roofing  I  ever  saw.  I 
SAVED  VERY  NEAR  ONE  HALF  on  my  order 
and  do  not  forget  when  I  need  more  fence  you 
will  sell  it  to  me.” 

E.  G.  RAMBO,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 


I  just  painted  my  house  with  Wearbest 
Paint  I  bought  from  you,— it  looks  fine.  I 
saved  about  $20.00  by  getting  the  paint 
from  you.  I  have  recommended  your  paint 
to  my  friends  as  the  one  best  bet.” 

PETER  KRONA, 

Stoughton,  Mass. 


see  Uifs  ntlri!)  of  ^  1924  catalog— you  can’t  appreciate  how  much  this  saving  means  to  you  until  you 
vnn  hf  JL  +al°g  fad  uhe  Ascriptions;  note  the  extraordinary  high  quality,  and  compare  my  prices  with  what 
you  have  to  pay  elsewhere.  Then  you’ll  understand  why  I  get  hundreds  of  letters  like  the  above  eTery  day! 

Free  Book  Tells  How  You  Can  Make  Savings 

Like  These  With  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Just  mail  coupon  or  send  postcard  today— don’t  fail  to  get  this  Bargain  Catalog  before  vou  buv— it  will 
Brown  The  quality  of  everything  catalogued  in  this  bfg  BcSk  ifgSaraneeed  by  Jbm 

B  ral5ani  h  pbod-y  knOW.!  uhau  means  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  customers  always.  My  Double 
Galvanized  Fencing  can’t  be  beat— Brown’s  Carbon  Steel  Posts  last  a  lifetime  and  are  cheaper 
than  wood— Brown  s  Steel  F arm  and  Drive  Gates  have  a  reputation  second  to  none— Brown's 
Roofing  is  a  “bear  for  wear”  and  Wearbest  Paints  are  all  their  name  implies.  I  give^ou 

my  personal  guarantee  that  everything  you  buy  from  my  big 
Bargain  Catalog  is  of  the  very  best  quality— it  can’t  be  beat 
at  any  price.  My  low  factory  prices  are  all  you  pay. 

5  Shipping  Points 

I  ship  promptly  from  my  3  big  Factories 
at  Cleveland,  O.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Ad¬ 
rian,  Mich.,  also  shipping  points  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  Get 
the  book  —  see  for  yourself  how  I’ve 
pounded  down  prices  this  season. 

__  ^  —JIM  BROWN. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Go. 

Dept.  4312  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  19,  1924 


For  The  School  Bill 


In  order  to  qualify  as  a  witness  let 
me  first  state  that  the  first  16  years  of 
my  life  were  spent  on  the  farm  my  father 
chopped  out  of  the  wilderness ;  the  next 
30  years  were  spent  in  school  work  as  a 
student,  a  teacher  in  country  and  village 
schools,  one  term  as  school  commissioner, 
and  the  last  34  years  on  the  farm  where 
I  now  live.  My  children  have  attended 
country  schools,  village  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  and  have  all  taught  more  or  less. 
From  this  it  should  appear  that  I  might 
have  a  right  to  express  an  opinion  on. 
anything  pertaining  to  schools,  provided 
I  have  knowledge  of  the  particular  sub¬ 
ject  under  discussion. 

About  18  months  ago  the  Dairymen’s 
League  asked  me  to  explain  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one.  I  agreed 
to,  but  found 'out  at  once  that  I  knew 
very  little  about  it.  I  obtained  the 
printed  reports  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  was  distributing  and  studied 
them  and  still  I  knew  I  was  not  prepared 
to  answer  questions.  Finally  I  sent  for 
the  separate  reports  of  the  chairman  or 
head  of  each  sub-committee.  These  re¬ 
ports  are  to  be  had  in  book  form  at  75 
cents  each.  From  these  I  got  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  whole  report,  and 
felt  prepared  to  discuss  it.  After  this 
preparation  I  began  to  ask  questions  of 
my  neighbors,  and  found  them  exactly 
as  ignorant  as  I  was  before  my  thor¬ 
ough  investigation.  They  knew  nothing 
definite  about  the  plan,  but  some  were 
very  free  with  opinions.  From  this  I 
believe  a  large  majority  of  the  votes 
taken  at  the  special  meeting  to  consider 
the  school  bill  were  the  honest  opinion  of 
the  voter  upon  a  subject  on  which  he 
had  little  or  no  accurate  information.  I 
believe  a  school  law  based  upon  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one 
would.be  the  most  valuable  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  that  has  been  enacted  since  I  have 
known  anything  about  the  schools. 

Before  I  explain  that  last  statement  let 
me  say  that  if  the  pending  bill,  based 
on  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twen¬ 
ty-one,  should  become  a  law,  it  would 
cost  the  district  in  which  my  farm  is 
situated  $1S,000  and  much  interest  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  30  years.  I  will  say  fur¬ 
ther  that  while  it  would  add  so  much  to 
our  taxes  I  do  not  know  another  district 
that  would  not.  be  benefited  by  the  law 
Much  is  said  about  consolidation.  Farm¬ 
er  folks  are  led  to  believe  that  if  this 
bill  becomes  law  a  majority  in  a  district 
could  circulate  a  petition,  or  pass  a  de¬ 
cisive  vote,  to  annul  a  district  and  con¬ 
solidate  it  with  some  other  district,  and 
it  would  be  done,  even  if  every  family 
in  the ’district  having  children  were  op¬ 
posed.  The  complete  answer  to  that  is 
that  all  that  can  be  done  under  the  law 
today,  but  it  is  not  done.  Worse  than 
that,  under  the  present  law  the  district 
superintendent  has  power  to  consolidate 
any  district  and  if  his  action  is  sustained 
by*  the  Department  of  Education  it  stands 
in  spite  of  anyone,  and  yet  it  is  almost 
never  done. 

There  is  consolidation  of  management 
for  the  schools  in  a  community  unit  and 
also  consolidation  of  property  for  uni¬ 
form  taxation,  but  under  this  bill  the 
arbitrary  power  to  consolidate  schools 
is  'taken  away  from  district  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  boards  of  education  cannot 
close  a  school  and  transport  children 
while  the  average  daily  attendance 
reaches  a  certain  number. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  for 
better  preparations  for  rural  teachers, 
for  higher  qualifications  and  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  method  of  appointing  district  super¬ 
intendents  and  for  better  school  privi¬ 
leges  for  farmers’  children  ;  but  the  great 
value  in  the  bill  is  the  distribution  of 
State  aid  in  proportion  to  the  financial 
needs  of  the  district.  Under  the  present 
system  there  is  no  great  difference  in 
the  amount  given  per  teacher  in  large 
and  rich  districts  and  in  small  and  poor 
districts.  Be  careful  to  get  this :  This 
bill  is  a  plan  to  distribute  State  aid  among 
the  districts  according  to  their  needs.  At 
present  I  know  a  district  that  can  sup¬ 
port  a  school  by  a  tax  rate  of  five  mills 
on  a  dollar  of  assessed  valuation,  and 
lying  next  to  that  in  one  direction  is 
a  district  that  must  levy  a  rate  of  24 
mills,  while  touching  it  on  another  side  is 
a  district  that  this  year  levies  38  mills 
for  the  actual  running  of  the  schools ! 
(Thinking  people  in  the  cities  might  well 
be  alarmed  if  they  knew  how  many  of 
the  farms  in  these  small  weak  school  dis¬ 
tricts  have  been  deserted,  abandoned, 
thrown  out  of  production,  in  the  past  10 
vears.  But  when  the  farmer  has  to  pay 
around  3  per  cent  of  his  valuation  for 
school,  and  5  or  6  per  cent,  as  many  do, 
on  a  mortgage,  and  then  another  3  or  4 
per  cent  for  town  and  county  tax,  and 
pays  the  exorbitant  price  demanded  for 
everything  he  must  buy,  there  is  small 
inducement  for  him  to  continue  the  lonely 


drudgery  of  life  on  some  back-hill  farm.) 
In  his  investigation  of  school  support 
Dr.  Updegraf  fixed  a  certain  district  val¬ 
uation  as  sufficient  to  support  a  school 
without  State  aid.  The  school  bill  fixes 
this  assessed  valuation  at  .$18,000.  Dis¬ 
tricts  having  that  much  or  more  valua¬ 
tion  would  not  be  benefited  financially  by 
this  bill.  All  districts  of  lower  valuation 
would  be  assisted.  Instead  of  going  into 
detail  as  to  how  it  is  all  figured  out,  will 
simply  state  the  results  for  the  commu¬ 
nity  unit  in  which  I  would  live.  This 
unit  would  be  composed  of  the  village  of 
Little  Valley  and  five  or  six  farm  districts. 
The  village  district  has  an  assessed  valu¬ 
ation  of  $80,000  back  of  each  teacher. 
My  district  has  $180,000  back  of  a  teach¬ 
er.  Another  has  $100,000,  another  $35,- 
000,  and  others  $25,000  to  $75,000  back 
of  a  teacher.  Tax  rates  on  these  various 
districts  vary  from  five  mills  to  40  mills 
on  the  dollar  for  schools.  Allowing  the 
total  average  cost  per  teacher  in  ail  the 
schools  in  the  community  unit  to  be 
$1,350,  our  uniform  tax  rate  on  all  prop¬ 
erty  and  for  all  schools  in  the  unit  would 
be  7^4  mills  on  the  dollar.  Some  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  rate  and  the  30  or  40 
mills  on  the  dollar  farmers  are  paying 
now  in  the  weak  districts.  This  rate  is 
obtained  by  dividing  $1,350,  the  average 
cost  per  teacher,  by  $180,000,  the  neces¬ 
sary  valuation  back  of  a  teacher.  Sup¬ 


pose  we  have  an  average  valuation  of 
$80,000  back  of  each  teacher.  It  would 
give  a  total  valuation  for  whole  unit  (20 
teachers  in  the  whole  community  unit)  of 
20  times  $S0,000,  or  $1,600,000.  Now, 
20  times  $180,000  gives  $3,600,000.  This 
is  the  valuation  needed  to  raise  the  whole 
budget  for  the  community  unit.  So  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  community  unit 
would  pay  7%  mills  on  a  total  valuation 
of  $1,600,000,  and  the  State  would  pay 
the  balance,  or  7%  mills  on  the  $2,000,- 
000  valuation  lacking  in  the  community 
unit.  (This  is  the  method  by  which  the 
commission  arrived  at  the  rate  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  In  the  bill  a  shorter  computation 
is  used  that  gives  the  same  result,  but  not 
so  easy  to  explain.) 

Each  reader  of  this  can  guess  very 
closely  the  size  and  boundary  of  his  unit 
and  can  make  his  own  computations.  If 
the  unit  contains  no  high  school,  then 
the  whole  unit  will  pay  the  expense  of 
transporting  the  high  school  pupils  to 
their  school.  Even  here  the  State  pays  a 
part  of  the  cost.  The  State  will  pay  from 
10  to  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  new 
buildings,  according  to  the  poverty  of  the 
unit. 

The  village  of  Little  Valley  has  one  of 
the  finest,  best  equipped,  most  finished 
schoolhouses  in  the  State.  The  people  of 
the  village,  and  also  those  outside  who 
send  pupils  in  for  high  school  work,  are 
justly  proud  of  this  building.  But  this 
village  district  has  a  bonded  indebtedness 
of  $150,000.  All  the  districts  put  into  the 
same  unit  with  the  village  must  pay  then- 
share  of  this  indebtedness. 

The  weak  districts  will  be  helped  by 
other  features  of  the  bill  much  more  than 
they  will  be  hurt  by  this  burden  of  in¬ 
debtedness,  but  my  district,  with  $180,- 
000  valuation,  will  find  the  taxes  nearly 
doubled.  But  our  people  will  get  great 
benefit  from  this  wonderful  school  build¬ 
ing  and  the  quality  of  work  done  by  the 
teachers  in  it.  Already  we  go  there  to 
witness  entertainments  in  which  our 
children  take  part,  to  hear  lectures,  to 
see  first-class  movies,  and  I  believe  now 
we  would  rather  assume  the  debt  than 
lose  the  wonderful  opportunities  this  build¬ 
ing  will  afford  our  children.  So  we  see  it 
is  easier  to  consolidate  the  schools  under 
the  present  system  than  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  law — yet  it  is  not  done.  We  also 
see  that  the  main  idea  back  of  this  law  is 
to  give  the  needed  financial  assistance  to 
all  small  districts  of  low  valuation  ;  that 
is,  to  help  the  very  people  who  through 
their  ignorance  are  putting  up  the  only 
protest  against  this  proposed  law. 

If  we  are  to  produce  the  necessary  food 
for  our  growing  cities,  men  must  stay 


on  the  farms  and  grow  the  crops.  Men 
will  not  continue  the  life  of  profitless 
drudgery  on  these  lonely  back  farms  un¬ 
less  something  happens  to  improve  finan¬ 
cial  conditions.  Hundreds  of  farms  with¬ 
in  an  hour’s  ride  from  the  county  site 
here  are  given  up  to  thorn  bushes,  paint¬ 
brush  and  weeds,  and  the  explanation  is 
men  cannot  make  a  decent  living  on  them 
and  pay  the  exorbitant  taxes.  This  bill 
is  a  great  plan  to  use  the  State  school 
fund  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  back  districts  to  stay  on  the 
job  and  maintain  their  own  school  at 
home.  g.  w.  boyce. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N  .Y. 


Setting  Trees  with  Posthole  Digger 

In  1919  we  lost  our  herd  of  hogs  with 
swine  plague,  and  we  decided  to  set  out 
an  apple  orchard  on  the  hog  lot  of  about 
six  acres,  filling  in  with  peach  trees.  We 
ordered  the  trees  that  Fall,  and  the  nur¬ 
seryman  heeled  them  in  on  his  own  farm. 
During  the  Winter  the  rabbits  ate  the 
bark  off  two-thirds  of  them.  This  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  re-order  for  us, 
and  he  was  unable  to  secure  all  of  what 
we  had  first  ordered.  Then  the  railroad 
company  kept  them  in  transit  or  some 
other  place  for  six  weeks  or  more.  When 
they  finally  arrived  it  was  the  latter  part 
of  May,  1920.  We  had  the  ground  al¬ 
ready  prepared,  and  marked  out  20  ft. 
each  way  with  a  wheelbarrow.  It  was 


rather  dry,  and  we  had  no  outside  help. 
My  oldest  boy  was  going  to  school  yet. 
lie  was,  however,  getting  out  early,  both 
morning  and  afternoon.  While  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  at  school  we  cut  the  trees 
back  to  about  a  foot  above  the  roots, 
also  trimming  the  roots  off  some,  loaded 
the  trees  on  a  wagon,  with  several  bar¬ 
rels  of  water.  With  a  posthole  digger  I 
made  a  hole  10  or  12  in.  deep.  The  old¬ 
est  boy  put  two  quarts  of  water  in  each 
hole.  Then  a  tree  stub  was  put  in  and 
the  hole  filled  with  top  soil  only. 

After  they  were  all  planted  we  opened 
a  furrow  with  one-horse  plow  and  put 
stable  manure,  very  thin,  and  covered 
with  same  outfit.  This  was  raked  off  in 
the  tree  rows  and  planted  to  cucumbers 
and  cantaloupes.  In  between  Ave  planted 
mostly  sweet  corn.  About  the  last  of 
June  it  started  to  rain,  and  I  believe  it 
rained  eight  days  every  week.  We  tried 
to  keep  it  cultivated,  but  the  only  way 
we  could  tell  where  we  left  off  was  to 
leave  the  cultivator  where  we  stopped 
and  go  on  from  there  the  next  chance  Ave 
got.  Part  of  the  time  the  middle  of  the 
field  was  so  soft  a  person  could  not  Avalk 
across  without  going  in  nearly  to  the 
knees.  The  trees  grew  and  the  corn  grew, 
but  you  never  saw  weeds  grow  like  those. 
In  the  Fall  no  one  would  ever  think  there 
was  an  orchard  in  the  field,  and  one 
would  have  to  be  a  good  guesser  to  guess 
there  was  corn  in  the  field.  We  cut  the 
field  over  in  the  Fall,  cutting  everything 
but  the  trees ;  no  effort  was  made  to  sow 
any  cover  crop. 

The  trees  had  ^made  a  very  good 
average  growth  of  5  ft.  one  year  later ; 
-so  we  then  cut  them  back  rather 
hard  again,  about  half  of  the  growth, 
anyhow.  We  decided  to  try  for  canta¬ 
loupes  again  in  the  tree  rows,  planting 
Golden  Bantam  corn  between.  We  put 
manure  along  the  tree  rows,  covering 
with  a  one-horse  plow,  and  plowing  the 
balance  with  a  two-horse  plow.  The 
cantaloupes  were  planted  and  hydrated 
lime  sprinkled  thinly  along  on  top,  while 
a  big  handful  of.  4-5-5  was  put  around 
each  hill. 

Last  year  was  rather  dry  for  most 
farmers,  but  we  kept  the  cultivator  going 
and  things  were  going  nicely: — fairly 
clean  and  growing  well.  It  had  been  dry 
for  10  days  or  more ;  we  had  just  laid  the 
cantaloupes  by,  expecting  them  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  July  7  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  had  a  very  heavy  thunder¬ 
shower,  while  this  vicinity  was  treated  to 
one  of  the  worst  hailstorms  ever  known  ; 
one  man  went  to  the  store  for  $10  Avorth 


of  windoAV  lights.  Our  nice-looking  mel¬ 
on  vines  were  nothing  but  ropes.  The 
corn  was  riddled,  and  the  trees  had 
gashes  in  the  bark  over  2  in.  long.  Cul¬ 
tivation  was  stopped  and  the  whole  thing 
let  go  as  it  Avas.  We  gathered  what  we 
could  of  the  corn  and  fed  to  the  animals. 
The  weeds  made  a  cover  crop.  I  had 
said  I  did  not  intend  to  plow  the  ground 
again,  expecting  to  get  a  tractor  and  disk 
it;  hoAvever,  after  this  it  did  not  look 
very  much  like  buying  one.  I  had  just 
arranged  to  hire  one  to  disk  it,  when  a 
neighbor  offered  me  his  if  we  could  run 
it ;  said  his  men  couldn’t  or  wouldn’t, 
and  as  they  had  not  used  it  for  two  or 
three  years  it  was  a  problem  to  get  it 
started.  However,  it  Avas  made  to  go, 
and  the  orchard  was  disked,  lengthwise, 
crosswise  and  diagonally.  We  noAv  ex¬ 
pect  to  plant  cow  peas  in  rows  and  culti¬ 
vate  until  July  15,  and  then  soav  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Crimson  clover,  rape  and  Coav- 
horn  turnips.  Some  time  in  May  the  dear 
deer  came  in  and  ate  the  leaves  off  the 
apple  trees.  Some  encouragement  for  a 
farmer  to  work,  and  suffer  from  blight, 
hail  and  drought,  and  then  have  his  crop 
eaten  by  deer  so  some  city  sport  can  have 
a  day’s  gunning  once  a  year.  w.  A.  B. 


Is  It  Gold  In  the  Well? 

We  have  a  well  on  our  farm  with  very 
good  water,  30  ft.  deep.  Sometimes  the 
water  has  been  very  low,  but  it  never  has 
been  dry  until  last  Fall,  about  six  weeks 
ago,  and  about  two  years  back.  From 
time  to  time  I  would  find  gold  ore  like 
gold  in  water  pail,  and  telling  my  hus¬ 
band  he  thought  it  was  a  little  brass  from 
cylinder,  but  lately  my  husband  cleaned 
the  well  out  and  says  there  is  one  big 
rock  which  looks  golden.  He  brought  up 
a  little  of  it  and  it  is  all  like  little  gold 
and  silver  specks  mixed  with  sandy 
ground.  This  stone  is  about  25  ft.  down 
and  A’ery  large.  Would  the  State  Chemi¬ 
cal  Department  examine  it  if  I  sent  them 
a  little?  C  G. 

Easton,  Pa. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  this  substance  is 
gold.  Most  likely  it  will  prove  to  be 
pyrites  or  “fool’s  gold.”  Many  people 
have  been  deceived  by  'this  bright  sub¬ 
stance  so  often  found  in  rock  formation. 
The  State  Geologist  or  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Harrisburg  will  no  doubt 
help  you. 


Auto  Hogs  in  Alabama 

For  the  sake  of  the  children  fight  for 
the  little  red  schoolhouse  and  try  to  get 
back  a  race  of  men  who  will  have  enough 
red  blood  in  them  to  get  out  and  handle 
those  hunters  and  auto  hogs  instead  of 
writing  to  you  about  them,  as  they  have 
been  doing  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
This  section  has  shipped  several  hun¬ 
dred  carloads  of  Satsuma  oranges  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  I  have  not  seen  in 
the  papers  nor  heard  of  a  case  of  auto 
hogs  being  in  a  grove.  I  found  one 
couple  picking  wild  berries  on  this  place 
last  season,  but  I  do  not  look  for  them 
back.  I  asked  the  man  if  he  was  a  nat¬ 
ural  born  thief,  or  did  his  mother  teach 
him  to  steal.  This  did  not  sound  good  to 
him,  and  he  called  his  wife  and  started 
the  flivver  down  the  road  in  a  rush.  An¬ 
other  time  my  daughter  heard  a  woman 
tell  her  two  children  to  get  through  the 
fence  for  the  berries,  “but  not  to  make  a 
noise.”  She  spoke  up  good  and  brisk : 
“That’s  right,  teach  them  when  they  are 
young,  and  Avhen  they  groAV  up  they  may 
be  able  to  rob  a  bank,”  and  another  fliv¬ 
ver  hurried  down  the  road.  Should  we 
have  such  trouble  as  your  people  write 
about  there  would  be  a  funeral  or  two 
here,  and  they  know  it,  so  Ave  don’t  have 
the  trouble.  J.  R.  davis. 

Alabama. 


The  Useful  Farm  Cat 

On  page  1542  Wm.  E.  Smith  states 
that  he  Avas  much  interested  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  J.  on  cats  as  rat 
catchers.  I,  in  turn,  Avas  interested  in 
Mr.  Smith’s  article.  The  cat  has  her 
faults,  no  doubt,  the  same  as  the  rest  of 
us,  but  to  accuse  her  of  being  an  arrant 
coward  and  shirker,  is  a  little  far-fetched, 
in  my  opinion.  I  have  lived  in  the  coun¬ 
try  20  years,  and  except  for  about  two 
years  have  owned  a  cat.  During  said 
two  years  the  place  was  over-run  with 
field  mice,  said  mice  on  one  occasion  de¬ 
stroying  the  greater  part  of  a  trench  of 
celery  Aralued  at  between  $75  and  $100. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Smith  could  have  overcome 
the  difficulty  Avith  the  little  red  trap,  but 
I  acquired  a  cat,  and  have  had  very  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  Avith  field  mice  since  that  time. 
I  have  knoAvn  the  cat  that  Ave  have  at  the 
present  time  to  catch  four  such  mice  in 
one  day.  Also  of  the  eight  cats  we  have 
had  there  was  not  one  that  would  not 
kill  rats. 

Last  Spring  a  pair  of  robins  reared 
tAvo  broods  of  young  in  the  wagon-house, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  cat.  Of  course 
a  cat  is  a  cat,  with  a  cat’s  instincts,  but 
they  can  be  taught  to  a  certain  extent 
that  birds  are  taboo.  In  regard  to  the 
cat  as  a  chicken  killer,  I  do  not  know 
much  about  the  folks  in  Massachusetts, 
but  around  this  part  of  York  State  when 
a  cat  begins  killing  chickens  she  signs 
her  own  death  warrant.  My  wife  and 
myself  are  both  lovers  of  birds  and  wild 
life,  but  our  experience  has  shown  us 
that  the  right  kind  of  a  cat  is  more  of  a 
blessing  than  a  nuisance.  G.  s.  w. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


This  shows  F.  C.  Keeler,  a  well-known  Ontario  fruit  grower,  and  a  fine  McIntosh 
apple  tree.  Ontario  is  the  original  home  of  McIntosh,  and  the  apple  is  at  its  best 
there.  Mr.  Keeler  is  noted  as  a  plant  breeder  and  groAver,  and  has  met  with  remark¬ 
able  success  with  some  of  his  varieties. 
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COUNTY 

AGENT 


(Trademark 

Registered 


Write  and  ask  your  state 
agricultural  college  to 
send  you  their  free  bul¬ 
letins.  For  years,  they 
have  been  making  a  sci¬ 
entific  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  farmer.  You 
can  get  the  results  for 
the  asking 


fertilizers 

it  mys  to  use  them 

liftman  .. . . . Ill 


Your  county  agent  is  on 
hand  to  work  with  you. 
He  is  in  touch  wi  th  all  of 
the  work  of  the  state  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  and 
he  also  knows  what  the 
other  farmers  in  your 
county  are  doing 


These  factors  are  contributing  to  better  crops 

Your  state  agricultural  college  and  experiment  stations,  your 
county  agent,  and  the  Authorized  Swift  Agent  who  distributes 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  in  your  community — all  are  com - 
mitted  to  the  service  of  making  your  farming  business  more 
profitable 


Make  your  farm 
yield  more  profit 


IN  no  business  can  any  one  man 
or  any  one  concern  determine 
the  selling  price  of  a  product.  This 
is  practically  controlled  by  supply 
and  demand.  Profit  is  the  margin 
between  the  selling  price  and  the 
cost  of  production.  To  make  more 
profit,  the  cost  of  production  must 
be  lowered. 


Agent — the  merchant  in  your  com¬ 
munity  who  is  pledged  to  co-operate 
with  Swift  &  Company  in  giving 
you  fertilizers  of  highest  quality, 
plus  a  service  of  genuine  worth  to 
you.  You  can  make  your  farm 
yield  more  profit  with  the  aid  of 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers. 


Fertilizers  for  New  York 

It  pays  to  use  fertilizers— high  analysis 
fertilizers.  This  is  the  message  that  goes 
out  to  the  farmers  of  the  land  from  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  many  states— with  definite  recom¬ 
mendations,  based  upon  years  of  research 
and  experiment,  as  to  the  fertilizers  which 
will  give  best  results  on  individual  soils 
and  crops.  . 

For  New  York,  only  five  analyses  are 
required,  according  to  recommendations 
issued  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Worthen  of  the  New 


The  total  number  of  pounds, 
bushels  or  tons  produced  by  any 
one  farmer  has  very  little  effect 
upon  the  total  production  of  over 
6,000,000  farmers.  Therefore,  your 
way  to  greater  profit  lies  in  lower¬ 
ing  your  production  costs — by  pro¬ 
ducing  bigger  and  better  crops  per 
acre  and  per  man. 

Lower  the  cost  of  production 

Get  in  touch  with  your  state  agri¬ 
cultural  college  and  your  state  ex¬ 
periment  stations ;  read  the  bulletins 
which  they  send  out  free  of  charge. 
Co-operate  with  your  county  agent 

visit  him  at  his  office  and  invite 
him  to  your  farm.  Ask  his  advice 
and  suggestions  about  crop  rota¬ 
tions  ,  fertilizer  and  liming  problems, 
and  how  to  make  more  money. 

Take  advantage  of  the  service 
offered  by  the  Authorized  Swift 


Why  Red  Steer  is  best 

Twenty-four  largefactories, modern 
machinery,  access  to  the  best  of 
raw  materials,  a  manufacturing, 
chemical  and  agricultural  knowl¬ 
edge  which  assures  properly  proc¬ 
essed  and  combined  and  thoroughly 
mixed  plant  food — these  are  the 
things  that  safeguard  your  invest¬ 
ment  when  you  buy  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizers. 

“It  pays  to  use  them” — and  it 
pays  to  make  use  of  the  service 
of  your  agricultural  college,  your 
county  agent  and  your  Authorized 
Swift  Agent.  All  are  contributing 
to  better  crops  and  larger  profits. 

Talk  over  your  fertilizer  prob¬ 
lems  with  your  local  Authorized 
Swift  Agent.  If  you  do  not  locate 
him  readily,  write  us  and  we  will 
put  you  in  touch  with  him. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 
Fertilizer  Works,  Dept.  2 
Baltimore,  Md. 


York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  These 
analyses  are: 

0-10-10 

4-  8-10 

4- 12-  4  ' 

5- 10-  5 

6-  8-  4 

For  grain,  the  4-12-4  analysis  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Other  analyses  are  for  truck 
crops. 

As  Authorized  Swift  Agent  for  the  sale 
of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers,  we  are 
co-operating  with  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  by  handling  the 
brands  recommended  above  which  apply 
to  local  conditions. 

Come  in  and  let  us  select 
the  analysis  that  meets  your 
own  soil  and  crop  require¬ 
ments. 


OM. 


Authorized  Swift  Agent 
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THE  GREATEST  HIT 
IN  GAMES— TEACHES 
CHILDREN  WHILE 
THEY  PLAY— 

With  this  wonderful,  and  interesting 
game,  play  hours  become  learning  hours 
for  the  kiddy  so  lucky  to  have  one  in  the 
home.  Mothers  instantly  appreciate  its 
value  in  helping  their  children  thru 
school  quickly.  The  incentive  it  gives  to 
learn  arithmetic,  concentration  and  alert¬ 
ness,  during  time  usually  worthlessly 
whiled  away,  makes  it  a  game  you 
want  to  play  with  your  school-going 
children.  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
educational  welfare  of  your  child  you 
need  the  game  of 

“SCRATCH" 

A  MULTIPLE  GAME  OF 
CHICKENS,  CORN  AND  EGGS 

Every  player  takes  to  it  most  eagerly. 
Even  Dad  and  Ma  will  enjoy  the  fun. 
Endorsed  by  Educational  Institutions— 
used  in  schools.  Unbreakable  made  of 
steel,  handsomely  finished  in  many  dur¬ 
able  colors.  Sanitary— can  be  washed 
all  over,  time  and  time  again.  Send  $1.00 
and  the  game  is  yours  postpaid. 

EDUCATING  GAMES  CO. 
487  ORANGE  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


]  500  to  1000% 

Net  Profit 

In  100  DAYS 

On  Your  Own  Farm 
GROWING 

“Hearts  of  Gold”  Cantaloupes 

Hundreds  are  doing  it.  If  interested  send  us 
your  address  today  and  we  will  send  you 
the  plan  and  proof  from  nearly  every  state. 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 


Some  Special  Offers 
to  Introduce  Our 
Stock  to  You. 

We  will  send  b»  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  in  Brood 
condition  guaranteed.  _ 

•  *  *  . $l.oO 


Plant  Now 

Wo  will  send  bf  Parcel  Poi 

conditioi  _ 

1 10  Concord  Grapes,  No.  1,  2-year-old,  for . SU‘»” 

10  Assorted  Grapes,  No.  1 . . 

6  Fruit  Trees,  1  year,  2  each.  Cherry,  Apple.  1  each  1.50 

100  California  Privet  Hedge  Plants,  12  to  lo  ins - - - -  5.00 

iy  Or  all  four  collections  for  $0.00  prepaid. 

Send  for  REDUCED  list  of  all  kinds  of  TREES.  PLANTS  and 
VINES.  (Established  1855.  68th  Year.) 

BARNES  NURSERIES 
(College  Hill)  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Our  List  of  Gladioli  Bulbs  for  1924  ready. 

Prices  low  for  varieties  offered.  Will  be  pleased  to  mail 
upon  request.  C.  W.  Clapp,  Pleasant  Avc..  Hamburg,.!*,  y. 


Postpaid, 
s  t 


Gladioli— 20  Varieties,  all  Different,  SI 1  nse 

varieties  only.  If  bought  separatoly  would  cost  many 
times  price  asked.  GEI.StR  BROS.,  Boa  Y,  Dalton,  N.  Y. 


(a)  That  without  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  constituted,  the  United  States  shall 
offer  to  extend  its  present  co-operation 
with  the  league  and  participate  in  the 
DOMESTIC. — Jan.  8  a  dust  explo-  work  of  the  league  as  a  body  of  mutual 
sion  followed  by  fire  destroyed  two  build-  counsel  under  conditions  which 
ings  of  the  Corn  Products  Co.  at  Pekin,  1.  Substitute  moral  force  and  public 

Ill.  Forty-four  persons  were  injured,  a  opinion  for  the  military  and  economic 

number  of  them  fatally,  and  41  persons  force  originally  implied  in  Articles  X  and 

were  listed  as  dead  or  missing.  The  ex-  XVI. 

plosion  rooked  the  surrounding  district,  2.  Safeguard  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  the  property  loss  was  heavy.  3.  Accept  the  fact  that  the  United 

The  Government’s  suit  against  the  States  will  assume  no  obligations  under 
Chemical  Foundation,  Inc.,  was  dismissed  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  except  by  act  of 
by  Judge  Hugh  M.  Morris  in  the  United  Congress. 

States  District  Court  at  Wilmington,  4.  Propose  that  membership  in  the 

Del.,  Jan. '3.  In  an  opinion  of  20.000  league  should  be  opened  to  all  nations, 
words  Judge  Morris  swept  aside  every  5.  Provide  for  the  continuing  develop- 
contention  set  up  by  the  Government  for  ment  of  international  law.  • 
recoverv  of  5, TOO  seized  German  patents  FARM  AND  GARDEN.  Dr.  Henry 

and  trade  marks  sold  by  the  Alien  Prop-  C.  Taylor,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 

erty  Custodian  to  the  foundation  for  the  nornies,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  give  an 

nominal  sum  of  $271,000,  In  its  brief  address  Friday  evening,  January  25,  at  , 

charging  a  plot  in  the  sale  of  the  patents  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  on.  bed  of  the  party  prophesied  that  the 
the  Department  of  Justice  recited  the  the  subject :  “The  Present  Plight  of  the  would  die  within  a  few  weeks  and, 
testimony  of  a  German  witness  that  the  Farmers— a  National  Problem.”  Dr.  enough v  when_  the  Joys  went  back 

patents  were  worth  not  less  than  $17,-  Taylor’s  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 

000,000.  An  offer  of  the  French  Govern-  conditions  of  farming  throughout  the 

ment  to  pay  59,000,000  francs  for  the  United  States,  along  with  his  thorough- 

rights  to  only  a  part  of  the  patents  also  going  constructive  point  of  view  guar- 
was  detailed.  The  suit,  one  of  the  most  antees  for  us  an  outstanding  pronounce- 
important  of  the  post-war  cases  brought  ment  on  this  subject.  Persons  who  are 
by  Attorney-General  Daugherty,  charged  interested  in  attending  should  apply  for 
conspiracy,  violation  of  trust,  inadequate  cards  of  admission  to  the  Institute  of 
return  and  unlawful  action  in  the  private 
sale  of  the  property  by  the  Alien  Proper¬ 
ty  Custodian.  The  sale  was  attacked  as 
invalid.  Judge  Morris  found  that  none 
of  these  contentions  was  sustained. 

Jan.  3,  11  fishermen  were  swept  to 
death  from  a  small  power  boat  after 
hours  of  struggle  on  Fire  Island  Bar, 

Long  Island  Sound.  Five  men  were 
rescued  after  heroic  struggles. 

S.  E.  J.  Cox,  nationally  known  oil  pro- 
moter,  in  the  county  jail  at  Ft.  Worth, 

Tex.,  under  sentence  for  using  the  mails 
to  defraud,  has  been  barred  the  use  of  the 
United  States  mails,  according  to  a  fraud 
order  by  Postmaster-General  New  re¬ 
ceived  at  Houston.  Cox  .was.  sentenced 
to  eight  years  in  the  penitentiary  when 
tried  as  an  associate  of  Dr.  Frederick  A. 

Cook.  , 

Five  bandits  held  up  two  messengers  of 
the  Centropolis  State  Bank,  Fifteenth 
Street  and  Belmont  Avenue,  .  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Jan.  4,  and  escaped  with  $32,- 
500  intended  for  payrolls. 

Fire  at  Ocean  Park,  Cal.,  an  amuse¬ 
ment  resort  near  Los  Angeles,  Jan.  0, 
caused  damage  estimated  at  nearly  $2,- 
000,000.  ,  TT  _r. 

Governor  Smith  has  pardoned  Harry  W  i- 
ni'tsky,  of  New  York,  who  was  convicted 
in  March,  1920,  with  James  Larkin  and 
others  under  'the  criminal  anarchy 
statute.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  10 
years.  After  Winitsky  had  served  more 
than  two  years  of  his  sentence  he  was 
released  on  bail  pending  his  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  unanimously 
affirmed  the  conviction.  He  now  is  at 
liberty  under  a  certificate  of  resonable 
doubt.  .  . 

Gov.  Silzer  of  New  Jersey,  in  his  first 
annual  message  delivered  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  Jan.  9,  recommended  reduction  of 
taxes,  more  equitable  distribution  of  tax 


The  tree  illustrated  is  one  in  which  a 
large  cavity  has  been  filled  with  cement. 
Many  tree  lovers  do  not  realize  how  often 
the  life  of  a  crippled  or  aged  tree  may  be 
saved  in  this  way.  The  cavity  is  first 


many  years  ago.  When  the  scientist 
compares  his  recollection  of  an  incident 
with  the  notes  he  made  at  the  time,  he 
finds  his  memory  so  faulty  that  he  does 
not  fully  trust  the  memory  of  others  un¬ 
less  there  is  some  written  evidence  to 
back  it  up. 

In  its  best  development  the  story 
usually  goes  that  the  one  telling  it  (it 
is  my  impression  that  it  is  a  woman  in 
about  four-fifths  of  the  cases)  was  pick¬ 
ing  blackberries  or  blueberries  on  a  hill¬ 
side  in  the  pasture  and  was  startled  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  snake.  Drop¬ 
ping  the  pail  with  a  great  clatter,  the 
terrified  child  rushed  down  the  hill, 
closely  pursued  by  the  vicious  reptile. 
In  most  cases,  the  child  was  saved  by 
some  older  member  of  the  party,  who 
killed  the  snake  or  drove  it  away.  In  a 
few  cases,  the  snake  struck  at  the  child 
and  hit  a  small  tree  so  hard  that  its 
stinger  stuck  and  held  it  fast  until  it 
could  be  killed.  Then  some  older  mem- 
bed  of  the  party  prophesied  that  the  tree 

sure 
there 

rabbit  hunting  they  found  the  tree  with 
the  shriveled  remnants  of  its  leaves  still 
hanging  from  the  dead  branches.  At 
some  point  in  the  story  it  is  brought  in 
that  the  snake  coiled  itself  up  in  the 
form  of  a  hoop  and  rolled  down  the  hill 
after  the  child. 

The  story  is  open  to  attack  at  three  or 
more  points.  It  is  possible  that  more 
girls  than  boys  went  berrying,  but  not 
probable  that  the  proportion  was  any¬ 
where  near  four  to  one.  It  is  a  little  un¬ 
usual  that  a  child,  beside  itself  with  ter¬ 
ror,  should  see  so  minutely  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  behind  it  as  it  ran  down  the  hill. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  young  trees  in 
old  bush  pastures  to  die  suddenly  in  mid¬ 
summer  from  the  effects  of  insects,  fire  or 
grazing,  and  it  is  not  always  possible, 
without  careful  marking,  to  tell  which 
one  of  several,  similarly  placed,  trees 
was  under  discussion  several  weeks  pre¬ 
viously. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point :  It  is 
noticeable  that,  of  men  who  are  about  the 
same  age  as  the  women  who  tell  the 
hoop  snake  story,  a  great  many  tell  of 
killing  large  blacksnakes  among  the  berry 
bushes  of  the  hill  pastures.  The  snake 
commonly  known  as  blacksnake,  black 
racer  or  blue  racer  is  said  on  pretty  good 
evidence  to  have  a  habit  of  chasing  per¬ 
sons  who  run  away  from  it.  This  snake 
is  often  found  among  bushes  and  can  run 
very  fast  over  the  top  of  thick  brush. 

No  comment  is  needed  on  the  second 
point.  Very  simple  tests  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  third  point. 

The  hoop  snake  story  appeared  in  print 
in  South  Carolina  at  least  as  early  as 
1784,  and  was  probably  current  much 
earlier.  So  far  as  we  can  find,  it  was 
not  adopted  from  the  Indians,  and  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  folk-lore  of  any 
other  country. 

In  Central  Africa  there  are  snakes 
with  a  rather  peculiar  sharp,  horny  tip 
to  the  tail.  The  natives  tell  the  same 
“stinging  snake”  story  about  them  as  is 
told  of  the  “hoop  snake,”  but  without 
the  hoop  part.  The  “stinging  .  snake” 
story  was  published  from  South  Carolina 
about  the  time  negroes  were  brought  to 
that  colony  from  Barbadoes.  It  seems 
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“lore  Potatoes” 

POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
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IiauM.  _ _ „  „ _  well  cleaned  out,  dead  and  dying  tissue 

hurdens  nmtection  of  consumers  against  being  removed,  treated  with  a  fungicide  probable  that  the  story  was  brought  to 
coal  MofiteerS” obedience to  the  Presi-  or  disinfectant,  and  then  carefully  filled  America  from  Africa  and  that  the  “hoop 
dent’s  request  °for  enforcement  of  Pro-  with  cement,  so  that  the  bark  will  grow  snake”  was  a  later  elaboration  of  a  story 
hibition  and  stringent  regulation  of  the  over  the  edges  of  the  wound.  Tree  surg-  already  current  among  the  negro  popu¬ 
late  of  deadly  weapons.  ery  of  this  class  is  often  called  for  on 

WASHINGTON. — Fraud  and  corrup-  the  farm,  for  beautiful  trees  are  not  only 

■  ~  an  adornment  of  the  homestead,  but  a 

valuable  asset. 


tion  existed  in  the  Veterans’  Bureau  un¬ 
der  the  dictatorship  of  Charles  h. 
Forbes,  Major-Gen.  John  F.  O’Ryan  of 
New  York,  general  counsel  for  the  Senate 
veterans’  committee,  asserts  in  a  report 
filed  with  the  committee  now  investigat¬ 
ing  the  bureau,  Jan.  7.  Moreover,  Gen. 
O’Ryan  charges  that  Forbes  himself 
“was  a  leading  actor  in  an  established 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government’ 


lation. 

It  seems  probable  that  several  snakes 
had  a  part  in  the  building  up  of  the 
“hoop  snake”  story.  The  mud  snake  of 
the  cypress  swamps  of  the  South  has  a 
hard,  horny,  sharp  tip  on  its  tail,  which 
it  seems  to  use  as  an  anchor.  This  is  a 
big,  strong  snake,  reaching  a  length  of 
6  ft.  or  more,  with  a  thickness  greater 
than  a  man’s  wrist.  When  a  large  mud 
snake  is  trying  to  pull  away  from  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  holding  it,  it  may  press  the 


Arts  and  Sciences,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 

Beginning  February  9th,  George  M. 

Rommel,  formerly  chief  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Division  United  States  Depart- 

suuaiy  iu  ucuauu  - -  ment  of  Agriculture,  will  start  a  course  -  .  .  ,,  -  -  ,  .  , 

on  hospital  contracts,  and  he  names  as  at  Columbia  University  in  “Livestock  point  of  the  tail  against  the  flesh  hard 

other  parties  to  the  alleged  conspiracy,  Production  on  Eastern  Farms.”  Changes  enough  to  be  unpleasant.  The  stinging 

C.  B.  Hurley,  president  of  the  Hurley-  in  freight  rates  and  labor  conditions  in  snake  story  lias  been,  at  Jeast  in  part, 

Mason  Company  of  Tacoma ;  J.  W.  the  last  few  years  call  for  a  reappraise- 

Thompson,  a  St.  Louis  contractor;  the  ment  of  the  whole  live  stock  situation  on 

late  James  W.  Black  of  Chicago  and  Eastern  farms. 

Elias  A.  Mortimer  of  Philadelphia,  the 
chief  witness  in  the  committee’s  public 
hearings.  Ewing  Laporte  of  Pittsburgh, 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  Wilson  Administration,  and  E.  L. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce 


Sold  only  to  practical  farmers. 
If  interested  write 

:  Hereford,  Colorado 
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II  Intensive  Strawberry  |l 
Culture 

By  LOUIS  GRATON 

11  This  book  has  grown  out  of  Mr.  || 
i|  Graton’s  more  than  40  years’  experi-  || 
11  ence  as  a  successful  strawberry  cul-  || 
ll  turist.  Of  special  value  to  the  home  || 
II  gardener  and  small  commercial  || 
||  grower,  producing  high  quality  her-  || 
II  ries  and  plants.  Price,  $1.00.  For  |j| 
II  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  jp 
11  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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in  “Soil  Management  and  Crop  Produc¬ 
tion,”  beginning  February  7.  This  is  a 
course  intimately  connected  with  live 

_  stock  production.  Persons  interested  in 

Morse,  prominent  in  Missouri  Republi-  these  courses  should  apply  for  informa- 
can  politics,  are  assailed  in  connection  tion  to  University  Extension,  Columbia 
with  the  purchase  of  Morse’s  homestead  University,  New  York  City. 

■at  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  for  a  hospital  - - - 


transferred  to  this  snake.  When  the  hog¬ 
nosed  snake  is  annoyed  it  sometimes 
Lotcui  “throws  a  fit”  and  then  “plays  ’possum.” 

Professor  O.  S.  Morgan  gives  a  course  It  often  stops  in  a  position  which  might 

-  -  suggest  that  it  had  fallen  from  the  posi¬ 

tion  of  a  rolling  hoop.  Many  snakes 
will  make  very  threatening  motions  when 
startled,  and  may  even  attack  viciously, 
although  they  have  plenty  of  chance  to 
escape. 

The  backbone,  so  to  speak,  of  the  hoop 
snake  story  seems  to  be  the  blacksnake 


a-t  $90,000. 

Senator  Edge  of  New  Jersey,  in  a 
speech  delivered  Jan.  8,  called  for  more 
businesslike  management  of  the  merchant 
marine,  advocating  his  bill  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Shipping  Board.  He  favors 
one  powerful  executive  head.  He  as¬ 
serted  that  the  American  people  are  pay¬ 
ing  more  than  $60,000,000  a  year  to  op¬ 
erate  a  government-owned  merchant  ma¬ 
rine. 

The  Senate,  Jan.  8.  passed  a  bill  creat¬ 
ing  a  bureau  of  civil  aeronautics  in  the 
Commerce  Department.  This  bureau 
would  encourage  and  regulate-  civil  air¬ 
craft  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
lay  out  routes,  and  co-operate  with  the 
Weather  Bureau  in  procuring  data. 

THE  BOK  PEACE  PLAN.  —  The 
American  Peace  Award,  financed  by  Mr., 
Bok,  has  accepted  a  plan  for  permanent 


The  Story  of  the  Hoop  Snake 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  hoop  snake? 


and  its  lighter  colored  relative,  the  blue 
racer.'  The  story  does  not  seem  to  be 
well  known  except  where  one  or  the 
other  of  these  snakes  is  found.  The  very 


Would  you  give  me  infoi-mation  concern-  great  speed  of  these  snakes  undoubtedly 

inS  „  L- B-  helped  the  story. 

Bliss,  N.  1.  The  h00p  snake  undoubtedly  exists, 

‘There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  “hoop  although  we  shall  not  be  able  to  put  a 
snake,”  but  fortunately  or  otherwise,  it  speeiment  in  any  museum.  There  is  no 
seems  to  belong  to  the  same  group  of  question  that  many  of  those  who  tell 
things  as  the  kraken  and  the  sea  serpent,  the  story  were  actually  chased  by 


That  is,  a  group  of  things  which,  so.  far 
as  we  know  now,  exist  only  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  see  them,  but  which  have 
some  real  physical  basis  for  the  common 
belief  in  their  existence. 

The  story  exists  in  many  forms,  and 
is  told  seriously  by  a  great  many  per¬ 
sons  as  having  happened  to  them  or  to 

Many  of  these 


hoop  snake.”  More  girls  than  boys 
were  so  chased  because  the  other  boys 
stopped  to  kill  the  blacksnake,  blue 
racer,  hog-nosed  snake,  water  snake  or 
other  vicious  reptile.  In  some  cases, 
there  is  the  probability  that  there  was 
something  similar  to  the  old  story  of  the 
race  between  the  rabbit  and  the  hedge¬ 
hog,  the  snake  that  was  killed  not  being 
the  one  that  attacked.  We  pride  our- 

hard  sense”  and 


relatives  or  /friends. 

n(m  „na  stories  are  told  with  suc-h  wealth  of  de 

peace  that  proposes  the  following  fea-  tail  that  they  would  carry  great  weight  selves  on  our  good  bard  sense 

tnres  *  in  a  court  of  law.  Neverthless,  it  is  all  speak  slightingly  of  these  other  things 

1.  That  the  United  States  shall  imme-  circumstantial  evidence,  the  corpus  de-  11+  ‘.mwinar 

diately  enter  the  Permanent  Court  of  lieti  has  never  been  proved.  To  the 

International  Justice,  under  the  condi-  scientist,  the  most  serious  fault  in  the 

itions  stated  by  Secretary  Hughes  and  evidence  is  that,  in  every  case,  it  is  a 

President  Harding  in  February,  1923.  memory  record  of  an  event  that,  happened 


as  "imaginary,''  but  science  is  showing 
every  day  that  many  “imaginary”  things 
are  more  real  than  some  “realities,”  and 
that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  ALF3ED  C.  WEED. 
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Speedy  relief  follows  the 
first  application  of 
Gombault’s  Balsam.  This 
41 -year- tested  liniment 
penetrates  without  blis¬ 
tering — conquers  the  most 
Stubborn  pain  or  ache. 

*  Sprains,  bruises,  bums, 
open  cuts,  severe  strains, 
muscular  and  inflamma¬ 
tory  rheumatism,  lum¬ 
bago,  sciatica,  sore  throat 
and  chest  colds  yield  to 
the  healing  power  of  Gom¬ 
bault’s  Balsam.  It’s  so 
effective  that  one  bottle 
lasts  a  long  time.  Get  a 
bottle  today  —  keep  it  on 
hand. 

$1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists 
or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price . 

AS  A  VETERINARY  LINIMENT 
Gombault’s  Balsam  also  is  the 
remedy  which  years  of  use  have 
proved  effective  andsafeformost 
horse  ailments.  The  Lawrence- 
Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BALSAM 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


The  climate  of  Sunny  Southern  Maryland  is 
ideal  for  stock-raising.  Mild  winters  make 
elaborate  provision  for  shelter  unnecessary. 
The  long  growing  seasons  and  abundant  rain* 
fall  reduce  feeding  costs  to  the  minimum. 
Enjoy  life  in  this  favored  land  of  nearby 
markets. 


Send  for  free  book,  describing  fine  bargains  in 
farms  suitable  for  stock-raising  and  explaining 
why  you  can  secure  real  bargains  so  close  to 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Southern  Maryland  Immigration 
Commission,  College  Park,  Md, 


QRasePainAway 

mtfiCMusterolc 

When  the  winds  blow  raw 
and  chill  and  rheumatism  starts 
to  tingle  in  your  joints  and 
muscles,  get  out  your  good 
friend  Musterole. 

Rub  this  soothing  white  ointment 
gently  over  the  sore  spot.  As  Muster¬ 
ole  penetrates  the  skin  and  goes  down 
to  the  seat  of  trouble,  you  feel  a  gentle, 
healing  warmth;  then  comes  cooling, 
welcome  relief  from  Old  Man  Pain. 

Better  by  far  than  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster,  Musterole  does  the 
work  without  the  burn  and  blister 
Grandma  knew  so  well. 

For  croupy  colds,  sore  throat,  rheu¬ 
matism  and  congestion  of  all  kinds, 
just  rub  on  Musterole. 

Don’t  wait  for  trouble;  keep  a  jar 
or  tube  on  the  bathroom  shelf. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  now  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  AskforChildren’sMusterole. 

35c and  65c  jars  and  tubes;  hospital  size.  $3. 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  plasteh 


BTien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
l he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Various  Market  Notes 

POTATO  OUTLOOK  IMPROVING — AVAILABLE 

SUPPLIES  BELOW  LAST  SEASON - MAR¬ 

KETS  AFFECTED  BY  VARIOUS  SPECIALS 

CONDITIONS'. 

The  potato  market  entered  the  new 
year  with  considerable  strength.  Receipts 
at  principal  city  markets  have  been  less 
than  average  Winter  volume  for  several 
weeks.  The  underlying  features  of  the 
situation  seem  rather  encouraging  to 
holders.  Apparently  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  crop  is  still  in  possession  of 
growers,  and  if  there  is  any  gain  in  prices 
they  will  get  their  share.  Recent  average 
advances  of  5  to  15c  per  100  lbs.  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  mean  a  great  deal  to  pro¬ 
ducers  who.  at  the  old  prices,  were  just 
about  clearing  cost  in  the  remoter  ship¬ 
ping  sections. 

The  facts  point  to  available  supplies 
for  the  rest  of  the  season  at  least  10  per 
cent  less  than  last  season,  owing  to  the 
shortage  in  the  principal  potato  States  as 
compared  with  last  season.  The  decrease 
in  available  supply  means  that  city  mar¬ 
kers  will  have  to  offer  a  little  higher  price 
than  last  season  to  attract  shipments 
from  distant  shipping  points.  No  very 
great  advance  could  be  expected  because 
it  would  attract  many  shipments  from 
Canada,  where  they  have  nearly  as  large 
a  crop  as  that  of  last  season,  and  pota¬ 
toes  are  almost  unsalable  in  that  country, 
owing  to  the  limited  size  of  their  city 
markets.  The  general  range  of_wholesale 
markets  in  this  country  is  $1.25  to  $1.85 
per  100  lbs.  Western  markets  are  25  to 
50c  lower  than  Eastern.  Potatoes  of 
special  quality  bring  good  prices  every¬ 
where,  as  shown  by  quotations  of  $2  to 
$2.25  per  100  lbs.  in  the  East  for  various 
lines  of  Gi’een  Mountain  stock,  and  $1.85 
to  $2  for  Russets  from  Idaho  in  Western 
markets.  New  potatoes  from  Florida 
bring  $4  per  bn. 

OTHER  PRODUCE  FIRM 

The  Winter  vegetable  market  seems 
trying  to  follow  the  lead  of  potatoes.  Cab¬ 
bage.  onions  and  sweet  potatoes  are  up 
in  some  markets.  The  outlook  for  these 
is  good  because  of  the  moderate  quanti¬ 
ties  suitable  for  long  keeping.  Spanish 
onions  have  been  coming  freely  this  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  a  question  whether  they  affect 
the  general  market  very  much,  but  they 
tend  to  increase  year  by  year  in  the  face 
of  the  tariff  of  lc  per  lb. 

The  few  Eastern  farmers  who  have 
surplus  hay  of  best  grade  are  getting  high 
prices,  with  a  top  of  $30  in  New  York. 
The  price  of  feed  makes  for  high  cost  of 
milk.  A  while  ago  wheat  feeds  were 
cheaper  than  corn  feeds,  but  now  there  is 
about  the  usual  difference.  It  is  hard  to 
see  much  profit  for  the  stock  feeder,  with 
Western  hogs  $6  and  $7  per  100  lbs.,  and 
fat  steers  $8  and  $11. 

BOX  APPLES  DULL 

The  apple  markets  are  dull  and  draggy, 
because  of  the  presence  of  enormous  sup- 
’  plies  of  Northwestern  boxed  apples. 

Many  of  these  are  selling  around  $2 
per  box,  and  some  of  the  lower  grades  are 
as  low  as  $1,  at  auction.  Fully  three- 
quarters  of  the  sales  in  many  of  the  large 
city  markets  are  now  by  auction.  Prices 
are  considerably  lower  than  the  regular 
sales  by  dealers,  but  they  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  turning  the  consignments  into 
quick  cash.  Apples  in  barrels  are  sell¬ 
ing  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  The 
general  range  is  from  $3  to  $5  for  the 
good  grades  of  various  standard  varieties. 
A  little  stock  has  come  out  of  cold  stor¬ 
age,  and  sales  have  touched  $0  for  such 
apples  in  a  few  markets.  The  general 
run  of  Western  Baldwins  sell  at  $3.50 
to  $4. 

NEW  VEGETABLES 

The  supply  of  fresh  Winter  vegetables 
is  increasing,  but  still  mostly  from  Soutli- 
arn  parts  of  Florida,  Texas  and  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  market  for  the  earliest  and 
highest  priced  vegetables  and  fruits,  as 
well  as  for  most  of  the  Northern  hothouse 
products,  is,  of  course,  in  the  great  cities. 
Earliest  and  highest  quotations  often  ap¬ 
pear  in  New  York,  and  soon  after.  Chi¬ 
cago.  This  season  St.  Louis  opened  the 
Florida  potato  market.  Boston  has  a 
reputation  for  sustained  high  prices  for 
out-of-season  produce.  As  the  earliest 
and  most  costly  products  are  shipped  and 
re-shipped  in  small  lots  by  express,  there 
is  no  way  to  find  out  just  where  they  all 
go.  City  hotels  are  reputed  liberal  buy¬ 
ers  of  such  produce,  but  only  when  prices 
are  fairly  reasonable.  Extreme  prices 
seem  to  be  obtained  only  from  the  more 
luxurious  individual  consumers.  Smaller 
city  markets  draw  from  the  larger  ones, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent  until  prices 
come  down.  Most  small  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  use  little  perishable  out-of-town  pro¬ 
duce  except  when  the  price  is  low  enough 
to  insure  quick  disposal.  They  obtain 
far  more  of  their  supplies  close  at  hand 
than  do  the  large  cities.  o.  b.  f. 


The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
Rural  Savings  and  Loan  Association  will 
be  held  at  the  office  of  the  association, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  21.  1024.  The  directors  will  meet  be¬ 
fore  the  regular  annual  meeting  on  the 
same  date.  m.  g.  keyes, 

Secretary. 
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TOP  NOTCH  CORN  BELT 
(4  Buckle ) 

An  all  rubber  arctic  that  will  keep 
your  feet  dry  in  slush,  snow  or  mud. 


Only  hand-made 


rubber  footwear 


has  the 

Top  Notch  Cross 

EVERY  pair  of  Top  Notch 
rubbers,  boots  or  arctics  is 
made  by  hand  just  as  carefully  as 
fine  leather,  custom-made  shoes. 

Layer  by  layer,  of  rubber,  can¬ 
vas  and  lining,  they  are  built  up 
by  experts.  Every  material  has 
already  been  thoroughly  tested  to 
give  the  best  service  before  it  goes 
into  your  rubber  shoes. 

That  is  why  Top  Notch  Rub¬ 
ber  Footwear  always  gives  such 
exceptional  wear  and  satisfaction. 

Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear  is 
made  in  all  styles  and  all  sizes 
for  men,  women  and  children. 

If  you  have  once  experienced 
the  extra  service  that  Top  Notch 
Rubber  Footwear  will  give  you, 
you  will  be  sure,  the  next  time, 
to  look  for  the  Top  Notch  Cross 
before  you  purchase. 

Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary  rub¬ 
bers.  It  will  mean  dollars  of 
saving  to  you  to  patronize  the 
Top  Notch  dealer  in  your  vicinity. 


I 


BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 
Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear 
BEACON  FALLS,  CONN. 
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“AA  QUALITY.”  This  Trade 
Mark  on  a  bag  of  fertilizer  gives 
the  best  assurance  of  crop-grow¬ 
ing  success.  It  means  that  the 
plant  foods  are  selected  for  their 
crop-producing  value  rather  than 
for  their  mere  chemical  analyses. 
It  means  that  the  fertilizers  are 
properly  mixed  and  are  in  the 
best  mechanical  condition;  that 
the  great  organization  manufac¬ 
turing  them  stands  squarely  be¬ 
hind  them  with  all  its  resources, 
all  its  experience  and  all  its 
efforts  to  make  them  profitable 
to  YOU. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  CO. 

Offices  in  22  principal  cities 

66  Worth  more  per  dollar  because 
they  produce  more  per  acre 59 


[Here  is  an  interesting  letter  from  a 
man  in  Indiana.  He  states  his  desires 
clearly  and  simply,  and  in  these  lines  we 
find  the  story  and  ambition  of  thousands 
of  Americans.  This  Western  man  looks 
to  New  York,  and  he  needs  sound  advice. 
We  do  not  feel  competent  to  tell  him 
all  he  ought  to  know,  and  so  we  print 
his  pleasant  letter,  and  ask  our  people — 
those  who  have  really  had  experience — 
to  give  him  sound  advice.  This  is  a  case 
where  all  can  help.] 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  about  three  years.  I  have 
nearly  every  copy  received,  and  all  in 
order.  I  have  been  re-reading  these  old 
copies,  and  get  a  lot  of  enjoyment,  be¬ 
sides  gaining  knowledge  in  going  through 
them  again.  I  never  saw  a  paper  like 
it.  It  is  all  so  personal,  and  there  is 
human  interest  in  every  page,  such  as  I 
have  found  nowhere  else. 

I  suppose  I  am  to  be  classed  as  a 
“would-be”  back-to-the-lander.  Yet  I  am 
not  in  the  class  of  the  city  fellows  who 
see  only  the  sunny  side  of  farm  life.  My 
wife  and  I  both  know  what  farm  life  and 
farm  work  is.  A  big  part  of  our  years 
were  spent  on  the  farm,  and  as  I  look 
back,  I  see  that  the  only  time  we  ever 
really  accumulated  property  was  when 
we  were'  farming,  letting  young  stock 


You  Get  Results 

with  SOLVAY 

There’s  no  years  of  waiting  when  you  use 
SOLVAY  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE. 

This  finely  ground,  PULVERIZED  Limestone 
makes  good  the  very  first  season  and  three  or 
four  years  thereafter.  Fields  must  be  sweet  to  give 
bumper  crops  and  SOLVAY  makes  them  sweet, 
— brings  the  big  profits.  Economical,  safe,  non¬ 
caustic.  easy  to  handle,  in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk. 
Place  your  order  early  for  prompt  shipment. 

Mann  interesting  facts  are  in  the 
SOL  VAYL  ime  Book  —free  !  Write  today. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


no  one  spoke  to  me.  But  one  Saturday 
night  we  camped  at  Ithaca  city  park, 
with  some  tourists  from  Montana.  A 
Sunday  School  picnic  was  on,  and  you 
would  have  thought  we  were  the  return¬ 
ing  prodigals.  They  brought  us  sand¬ 
wiches,  and  gave  us  a  welcome  that  will 
make  the  people  of  Ithaca  long  remem¬ 
bered.  That  spirit  was  found  everywhere 
we  went,  and  is  one  reason  for  our  turn¬ 
ing  our  thoughts  towards  New  York  for 
our  home. 

We  have  planned  to  get  a  farm  of  100 
to  150  acres,  equipped,  and  pay  down 
only  $1,000  to  $1,500.  We  want  to  hold 
one  yearly  payment  of  about  $500  in  re¬ 
serve,  so  we’ll  know  we  have  that  extra 
year  to  be  ready  for  taking  up  the  regu¬ 
lar  payments.  That  is,  hold  that  much 
•  cash  extra,  to  be  sure  to  have  it  when 
the  year  is  up ;  or  pay  that  yearly  pay¬ 
ment  at  once  and  cut  the  interest.  Then 
we  want  to  have  a  fund  of  $1,000  to  $1,- 
500  as  an  emergency.  This  way,  we  feel 
we  will  be  playing  safe. 

From  real  estate  men,  it  would  seem 
we’ can  buy  a  fairly  good  place  for  from 
$4,500  to  $6,500.  Are  we  figuring  right 
on  this?  Can  one  buy  such  places  at 


A  Pair  of  Connecticut  Steers  and  Tlieir  Owner 


for  hatching,  and 
as  we  are  doing 


grow  up  into  money.  I  have  in  mind  par¬ 
ticularly  five  years  ago  when  we  had  a 
small  dairy  of  six  or  eight  cows  on  my 
father-in-law’s  place  down  in  Southern 
Indiana,  in  the  hills.  There  were  a  lot 
of  heifer  calves  those  two  years,  and  it 
is  amazing  to  me  how  fast  young  dairy 
stock  matures.  But  the  farm  was  sold, 
and  the  city  then  seemed  the  only  logical 
place  for  us. 

We  expect  to  have  corralled  about  $3,- 
000  by  next  Fall.  We  want  a  place  of 
our  own  and  expect  to  go  in  for  dairying 
and  poultry.  We  have  a  wonderful  flock 
of  purebred  Buff  Orpingtons,  about  60 
hens  and  pullets  that  gave  a  40  per  cent 
egg  lay  in  November  and  48  per  cent  in 
December.  We  will  have  100  hens  to 
start  with  next  Fall.  We  expect  to  sell 
quite  a  lot  of  eggs 
also  breeding  stock, 
now. 

We  want  a  place  equipped  with  six  to 
10  cows.  Then  with  these  cash  crops,  to 
keep  us  going,  and  supplemented  by 
such  things  as  turkeys  and  geese,  sale 
of  cordwood.  fruit,  and  perhaps  maple 
syrup,  etc.,  feel  we  can  make  things  go — 
pay  for  the  place,  and  meet  our  living 
expenses. 

Two  years  ago  we  took  a  long  auto 
trip  through  New  York.  W  e  liked  the 
sections  through  the  central  part,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  when  we  buy  there, 
surrounded  by  good  markets  and  fine 
roads,  would  be  the  place  to  locate.  Land 
of  equal  quality  seems  so  much  lower  in 
price  than  here  in  Indiana,  and  still 
prices  for  eggs,  milk,  etc.,  are  much 
higher  there. 

Then,  another  thing,  we  were  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  cordiality  of  New  York 
people.  We  have  long  believed  that 
“easterners”  were  cold  and  austere.  In¬ 
stead  we  found  a  warm  friendliness  that 
makes  “Hoosier  hospitality”  look  to  its 
laurels.  I’ve  always  thought  that  west¬ 
erners  were  so  friendly,  but  years  ago 
doubts  arose  when  I  spent  a  year  on  a 
Kansas  farm.  Talk  about  coldness!  I 
went  to  church  and  Ep worth  League,  and 


such  prices — places  in  fair  state  of  re¬ 
pair  and  so  equipped? 

And  in  making  a  down  payment,  would 
one  have  to  give  a  chattel  mortgage  on 
the  equipment?  I  would  hate  to  have 
things  tied  up  too  tight  this  way,  where 
a  fellow  couldn’t  trade  or  sell  an  animal, 
without  a  lot  of  red  tape.  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  if  we  paid  enough  cash  to  cover 
the  value  of  personal  property,  this  would 
not  be  necessary? 

We  are  not  going  to  be  in  any  hurry 
to  buy,  for  we  expect  it  to  be  our  last 
move  for  a  long  time.  We  are  in  our 
thirties  and  have  a  young  family  of  two 
girls  and  a  boy  that  we  want  to  get  out 
into  the  country.  And  wTe  want  to  make 
the  move  before  it  is  going  to  be  harder 
to  meet  the  demands  of  heavy  work,  o 
necessary  the  first  few  years  if  one  wins. 
Also,  as  one  gets  older,  it  is  harder  to 
break  associations  and  form  new  ones. 

We  would  like  very  much  to  hear  from 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  its  readers,  particu¬ 
larly  those  familiar  with  conditions  in 
Central  New  York,  and  to  have  your  ad¬ 
vice  and  criticisms.  We  don’t  want  to 
make  a  mistake,  and  so  any  suggestions 
will  be  a  big  help  to  us.  A.  c.  P. 

Indiana. 


The  Useful  Ox  Team 

The  recent  pictures  of  oxen  have 
started  up  a  number  of  farmers  who  still 
believe  in  working  cattle.  There  are 
many  of  them  left.  The  latest  is  Lyman 
Keeler  of  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  He  says : 

In  last  week’s  R.  N.-Y.  I  saw  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  ox  team.  I  enclose  one  of 
my  son,  with  his  steer  team.  His  name 
is*  Nehemiah  L.  Keeler,  and  he  enjoys 
looking  at  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Many  a  man  now  working  in  the  city 
will  look  back  with  the  keenest  pleasure 
to  the  days  spent  on  father’s  farm  driv¬ 
ing  oxen.  If  there  is  anything  in  tele¬ 
pathy  or  thought  communication,  it  will 
come  out  in  the  association  with  a  yoke 
of  good  cattle. 
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TRAPPERS 

^■6  FUR  BUYERS 


Get  New  York  Price  List 

Then  you  will  know  where  to  ship  for 
world’s  highest  fur  prices.  The  Fox  — 
New  York  guaranteed  Price  List  is  the 
shipping  guide  for  wise  trappers  and  fur 
buyers  all  over  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Ship  to  FOX — New  York 
World’*  Largest  Fur  Market 

We  pay  more  because  New  York  City  is 
the  world’s  greatest  fur  market— where 
American  and  foreign  fur  makers  buy  di¬ 
rect  from  FOX  at  top  prices.  N o  middle¬ 
men  make  a  profit  on  your  furs  here. 

Mr.  Fox  grades  all  shipments  him¬ 
self  and  pays  all  he  can  to  make 
friends  and  boosters.  That  is  why 
“A  Fox  Shipper  Never  Changes”. 
Write  now  for  market  reports. 
New  York  Price  List  and  shipping 
tags— all  FREE. 

GEO.  I.  FOX,  Inc. 

Raw  Fur  Merchant! 

190  West  25th  St.  New  York  City 


SPRAY 


rRigs  of 
All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

.You  must  spray  to  get  fine  Iruits,  vegetables,  "shrub- 
bery,  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  High-poicer  Orchard  Rigs,  Red  \ Jacket  and  Vet- 
[PJf.  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Racket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  todav 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  manv  points. 
Address 

-  -  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


SENIOR 
f LEADER 
Power  Orchard 
_  •—»  Sprayer 

Field  Force  Pump  Co..  Dept.  2 


Organize  Right! 

Official  advice  to  farmers  from 
President  Coolidge  down  to  the 
Town  Clerk  is  to  organize.  They 
assume  the  right  kind  of  organi¬ 
zation,  run  in  the  right  way. 
Farmers  can  organize  and  be 
worse  off  than  before. 


Legal  Questions 


Lien  Under  Foreclosure 

Three  years  ago  my  brother-in-law  and 
I  purchased  a  farm,  his  wife  and  mine 
being  jointly  interested.  Last  Spring  I 
put  a  third  mortgage  on  same  farm,  buy¬ 
ing  out  the  part  of  brother-in-law  and 
wife.  The  contract  between  the  party 
we  bought  same  farm  from  is  due  or  ter¬ 
minates  September,  1925.  She  can  close 
at  that  time,  presumably,  as  she  holds 
contract  and  second  mortgage.  My  wife 
and  I  own  a  property  elsewhere  with  a 
small  first  mortgage  on  that.  Can  either 
the  holders  of  first,  second  or  third  mort¬ 
gage  on  farm  in  any  way  levy  or  hold  our 
home?  w.  s.  ii. 

Indiana. 

If  you  and  your  wife,  or  either  of  you, 
signed  a  bond  or  note  or  promised  to  pay 
the  amount  of  the  second  or  third  mort¬ 
gages  which  you  describe,  and  those  mort¬ 
gages  are  foreclosed  and  the  property 
does  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  mortgages  and  expenses,  a 
judgment  can  be  entered  against  you  for 
the  deficiency.  If  a  transcript  of  that 
judgment  is  entered  in  the  county  where 
your  other  property  is  situated,  of  course 
it  will  become  a  lien  against  your  real 
property.  n.  t. 


Raising  School  Taxes 

In  May,  at  our  school  meeting,  we 
voted  to  raise  $20  for  school  purposes. 
Now  the  tax  roll  is  out,  and  it  has  been 
raised  $13.85,  making  the  tax  roll  $39.85. 
Have  they  a  right  to  add  on  this  $13.85 
without  calling  a  meeting  and  the  tax¬ 
payers  voting  on  the  raising  of  this 
money?  ii.  w. 

New  York. 

We  think  you  must  be  mistaken  in  the 
action  taken  by  the  school  meeting,  for 
it  is  very  unusual  foe  the  school  meeting 
to  fix  the  tax  rate.  They  might  have 
voted  to  raise  a  certain  amount  of  money, 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  collect 
by  tax  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  running  the  school.  N.  T. 


School  Taxes  in  Two  Districts 

We  bought  25  acres  joining  our  farm, 
all  in  the  same  town,  but  before  we 
bought  it  the  school  taxes  were  paid  in 
another  district.  We  have  owned  it  for 
four  years,  and  it  was  assessed  all  to¬ 
gether.  This  year  they  assessed  it  sepa¬ 
rately  again,  so  we  had  to  pay  school 
taxes  in  two  districts.  Can  they  hold  the 
25  acres  in  the  other  district?  There  are 
no  buildings  on  it.  e.  f.  d. 

New  York. 

Section  411  of  the  education  law,  with 
reference  to  the  collection  and  assessment 
of  taxes, _  provides  in  part  as  follows : 
“Land  lying  in  one  body  and  occupied  by 
the  same  person,  either  as  owner  or  agent 
for  the  same  principal,  or  as  tenant  un¬ 
der  the  same  landlord,  if  assessed  as  one 
lot  on  the  last  assessment  roll  of  the  town 
after  revision  by  the  assessors,  shall, 
though  situated  partly  in  two  or  more 
school  districts,  be  taxable  in  that  one 
of  them  in  which  such  occupant  resides, 
This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  land  owned 
by  non-residents  of  the  district,  and 
which  shall  not  be  occupied  by  an  agent, 
servant  or  tenant  residing  in  the  district. 
Such  unoccupied  real  estate  shall  be  as¬ 
sessed  as  non-resident,  and  a  description 
thereof  shall  be  entered  in  the  tax  list.” 

N.  T. 


*  I  AHIS  LIT  TLE  BOOK  tells  about 
.^ie  kind  of  co-operation  that 
rrtsident  Coolidge  means.  It  tells 
how  to  organize  right  and  a  lot  more 
you  need  to  know  about  co-operation. 
It  will  interest  you  more  than  a  novel, 
and  you  will  read  it  several  times  with 
increasing  interest  every  time.  There 
is  no  more  fascinating  subject  than 
co-operation. 

$1.00  Cloth,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Management  of  Undivided  Estate 

Two  years  ago  a  man  died,  leaving  a 
farm  and  personal  property.  lie  was  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow,  two  daughters  and  a 
son,  all  three  over  21  years  of  age.  This 
man  left  no  will,  but  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  by  the  children  that  the  mother 
should  have  the  use  of  the  farm  as  long 
as  she  desired,  or  until  death.  The  moth¬ 
er  hires  the  son  to  work  the  farm,  paying 
him.  a.  staple  salary.  Since  he  was  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  settling  up  the  estate,  he 
has  continued  to  do  business  in  his  own 
name,  making  out  checks,  taking  out  in¬ 
surance,  etc.,  all  in  his  own  name.  Checks 
in  payment  of  produce  from  the  place  are 
made  payable  to  him,  since  he  transacts 
all  such  business.  The  question  has  arisen 
in  the  mother’s  mind  if,  in  the  case  of  the 
son’s  or  her  death,  or  in  ease  of  dispute, 
there  might  be  trouble  in  settling  up  the 
matter.  g.  m. 

Illinois. 

There  might  easily  be  some  misunder¬ 
standing  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  moth- 
re  or  son,  and  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  an  agreement  drawn,  setting  forth 
the  intentions  of  all  the  parties  while  they 
are  all  alive.  In  that  we  would  suggest 
that  the  property  be  set  forth,  as  an  in¬ 
ventory,  stating  that  it  belongs  to  all  the 
heirs,  but  that  the  use  of  the  same  is 
given  to  the  mother  during  her  lifetime, 
the  salary  the  son  is  to  receive  for  caring 
for  the  property,  etc.  n.  t. 


Affable  Visitor:  “Well,  and  do  you 
do  a  good  deed  every  day.  Tommy?” 
Tommy:  “Yes,  sir.  Yesterday.  I  visited 
my  aunt  in  the  country,  and  she  was  glad. 
Today.  I  came  back  home  again,  and  she 
was  glad  again  !” — The  Humorist. 


The  “  U.  S.”  Walrus  can  bo 
washed  clean  instantly.  Its 
surface  is  as  smooth  and 
waterproof  as  a  boot 


In  the  mire  one  minute — 
in  the  kitchen  the  next! 

But  your  feet  are  dry  and 
the  house  is  clean  when  you 
ivear  a  pair  of  “U.  S.”  Walrus 

Out  to  the  barn  a  dozen  times  a  day — 
through  muck  and  mire  you  don’t  want 
to  track  into  the  house! 

That  is  when  you’ll  appreciate  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  “U.  S.”  Walrus.  Water¬ 
proof  as  a  boot — and  you  can  slide  them 
on  and  off  over  your  leather  shoes  as 
easily  as  you  slip  into  an  overcoat! 

And  afterwards — it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  how  thick  they’re  plastered  with 
muck.  One  good  douse  under  the  faucet 
— and  their  smooth  rubber  surface  is  clean ! 

Cleanliness — convenience — protection 
— all  these  together  make  the  “U.  S.” 

Walrus  ideal  for  the  farm. 

Other  “U.  S.”  Foottvear — 
all  built  for  long, 
hard  wear 

*‘U.  S.”  Boots,  built  so  tough 
and  rugged  they’re  famous  wher¬ 
ever  boots  are  worn — Rubbers 
and  Arctics,  all  styles  and  sizes 
for  the  whole  family — “U.  S.” 

Bootees,  the  all-rubber  lace  shoe, 
for  spring  and  fall  use — every 
kind  of  rubber  footwear  you  could  possi¬ 
bly  need  is  included  in  the  big  “  U.  S.”  line. 

Every  single  one  is  backed  by  75  years 
of  skilled  experience.  It  will  pay  you  to 
look  for  the  “U.  S.”  Trademark — the 
honor  mark  of  the  largest  rubber  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


Easy  to  slip  on  and 
off!  One  of  the  big 
convenient  features  of 
the  “U.  S."  Walrus 


Askfor  Trade  Mark 

“  U.S:  Walrus 
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Yes,  waterproof 
to  the  very  top! 

So  we  call  it  the 

“Water-shed” 


Demand  the 
big- ‘Con 
the  White 
Tire  Sole 


Warm,  too,  and  wears  like  iron!  Ideal  protection  for  rough 
wear  in  mud  and  slush  around  the  farm.  “Water-shed”  is 
the  only  cloth  overshoe  with  an  extra  sheet  of  rubber  between 
the  wool  fleece  inner  lining  and  the  wool  fabric  outer  layer. 
The  “Stubgard”  toe  and  heel  protect  against  snagged  uppers. 


Demand  the  big  “C”  on  the  tough  rubber  White  Tire  Sole;  it’s  your  guar¬ 
antee  of  Superior  Converse  quality,  comfort  and  long  wear.  Try  them  on 
today.  Or,  if  your  dealer  hasn’t  the  Big  “C”  Line,  write  us  for  circular 
giving  full  information. 

Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  175  Purchase  St.,  Boston 

NEW  YORK  CITY  V  CHICAGO 


New  and  Better 
NEW  IDEA  SPREADER 


^HIS 


announcement  is  of  interest  to  every  farmer  in  America! 
— A  new,  and  better  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  —  the  crowning 
achievement  of  twenty-five  years  of  undisputed  leadership! 
The  NEW  IDEA  is  the  original  low-loading,  wide-spreading 
spreader.  Practically  every  big  improvement  in  spreader  man¬ 
ufacture  has  originated  in  the  NEW  IDEA  plant.  And  now — 
on  the  eve  of  its  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  —  NEW  IDEA 
offers  greater  dollar-for-dollar  value  than  ever  before ! 

All  NEW  IDEA  dealers  will  soon  have  this  new  spreader  on  display. 
Its  new  features,  such  as  its  steel  construction,  will  be  a  revelation  to  you 
— and  it  will  be  priced  at  a  figure  that  will  interest  you. 

THE  NEW  IDEA  TRANSPLANTER 

Here  is  another  big  achievement  of  the  NEW  IDEA  organization — 
a  new  and  better  transplanter  that  takes  the  guess-work  out  of  plant-setting. 
The  NEW-IDEA  is  the  first  and  only  transplanter  with  the  driver’s  seat 
behind  the  plant  setters.  All  the  work  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
driver.  He  engineers  the  job. 

See  both  of  these  new  and  better  machines — the 
NEW  IDEA  Spreader  and  the  NEW  IDEA  Trans¬ 
planter —  at  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer’s.  Write 
today  for  full  in¬ 
formation  on  either 
machine, 


or  both. 


THE  NEW  IDEA 
SPREADER  CO. 

'‘Spreader  Speciality’ 
for  25  years 

Coldwater, 


Mail  this 
Coupon 
Today 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO., 
Coldwater,  Ohio. 

Please  send  literature  on  your 
_  Spreader  - Transplanter 

N  ame  — - — - 

Address - — - 


I 
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How  to  Handle  a  Hide 

There  may  be  some  farmers  who  butch¬ 
er  their  beeves  for  meat  and  make  a  poor 
job  of  skinning.  Herewith  I  offer  a  few 
sketches  of  the  work  and  if  the  job  is 
done  as  directed  he  can  assure  the  buyer 
the  hide  is  worth  more  than  one  measly 


dollar,  as  is  offered  in  some  localities. 
Even  if  a  hide  is  properly  taken  off,  if 
not  properly  treated  with  salt  the  value 
depreciates.  Many  hides  are  just  hung 
on  a  fence.  I  also  see-  passing  here  in 
Idaho  trucks  with  a  load  of  dry  skins. 
So  it  must  be  the  habit  or  rule  here  to 


let  them  dry  out.  Put  slaughtered  ani¬ 
mal  square  on  its  back.  Make  five  cuts 
“**  open  up  the  hide.  First  cut  from 
middle  of  lowTer  lip  straight  down  the 
throat,  over  brisket,  and  down  center  of 
belly,  between  hind  legs  to  the  tail.  Then 
out  around  front  hoofs,  then  cut  straight 


Properly  Skinned  Hide  in  Frame 


down  the  ffont  of  the  leg.  exactly  in 
center  over  the  knee  to  the  brisket,  join¬ 
ing  first  cut.  Do  not  cut  down  on  the 
inside  of  the  leg;  that  leaves  a  pocket 
oh  the  knee.  Following  this  cut  around 
hind  hoofs,  then  cut  straight  down  on  the 
back  of  hind  legs  over  the  haunch  or 


flow  the  Poorly  Skinned  Hide  Compares 


gambrel,  joining  first  cut  about  6  in.  be¬ 
low  tail.  Do  not  out  on  the  inside  of 
the  legs ;  that  leaves  a  pocket  on  the 
haunch  or  gambrel. 

If  these  lines  are  followed  carefully, 
being  particular  not  to  rip  the  hind  legs 
in  back,  joining  first  cut  6  in.  from  the 


tail,  this  will  leave  a  square  hide  with 
a  good  butt.  Hides  are  measured  by 
square,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  square  feet 
a  hide  will  deliver  inside  the  standard 
frames.  Suppose  we  make  a  template 
with  four  strips  of  wood  put  together  in 
rectangular  form,  say  4x5  ft.,  outside 
edges.  If  this  frame  is  placed  on  a  hide, 
and  the  hide  extends  to  or  a  trifle  beyond 
the  outside  edge  of  frame,  it  is  called  a 
No.  20  or  20  sq.  ft.,  not  termed  a  first- 
class  or  No.  Al,  as  shown  in  third  cut. 
If  frame  is  placed  on  a  hide  of  same 
size  and  shows  under  frame  like  fourth 
cut,  would  be  classed  as  a  No.  3  or  12,  be¬ 
cause  the  template  is  3  in.  wide,  con¬ 
sequently  6  in.  smaller  dimensions,  so  it 
could  not  get  in  the  No.  2  class  or  15% 
size.  We  will  suppose  both  of  these  hides 
were  taken  from  animals  of  identically 
the  same  size  and  weight.  One  can  see 
how  by  improper  skinning  one  hide  is 
less  valuable  than  the  other. 

J.  C.  BERRANG. 


Property  and  Inheritance  of  Husband  or 
Wife 

The  following  questions  refer  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts :  1.  Can  a  wife’s 
savings  bank  money  be  taken  to  pay  her 
husband’s  debts?  2.  If  the  husband  dies 
without  a  will,  what  part  of  the  estate 
passes  to  the  wife?  If  the  wife  dies, 
what  part  of  her  estate  goes  to  the  hus¬ 
band?  3.  What  form,  witnesses,  seal, 
etc.,  are  required  in  making  a  will? 

MRS.  O.  B.  L. 

1.  No. 

2.  A  husband,  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
is  entitled  to  one-third  of  her  land  for 
life.  A  wife,  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
is  entitled  to  the  use  of  one-third  for  life. 
There  are  certain  other  provisions  for 
the  wife  which  apply  to  the  husband,  but 
a  definite  answer  cannot  be  given  to  your 
question,  for  the  reason  you  do  not  state 
whether  there  are  any  children  born  or 
living  at  the  time  of  death. 

3.  There  must  be  three  or  more  wit¬ 

nesses  to  a  will  in  your  State.  We  would 
not  advise  you  to  attempt  to  make  your 
own  will.  It  is  an  instrument  which  will 
speak  for  centuries  after  you  are  gone, 
and  great  care  should  be  used  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  thereof.  We  would  suggest  that 
you  employ  a  person  skilled  in  the  making 
of  wills.  N.  T. 


Sale  of  Entailed  Property 

A  man  wishes  to  deed  one  acre  of  a 
100-acre  farm  to  a  sou  by  a  second  mar¬ 
riage.  His  first  wife  paid  off  a  mortgage 
on  farm  many  years  ago,  and  left  it  en¬ 
tailed.  If  her  children  will  not  sign  off 
claim  to  the  acre,  could  it  be  sold  with 
farm  to  satisfy  their  claim?  How  could 
the  son  get  a  clear  title  to  the  ground? 
The  farm  is  worth  considerably  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  mortgage. 

New  Jersey.  w.  s.  c. 

You  failed  to  state  whether  you  have 
any  title  to  the  property  in  question,  or 
whether  it  was  in  the  name  of  the  first 
wife.  If  your  first  wife  simply  paid  off 
the  mortgage  and  took  an  assignment  of 
the  mortgage  you  could  clear  up  the  title 
so  you  could  sell  it  by  paying  off  the 
mortgage.  If  she  held  the  title  in  her 
name  you  have  no  right  to  sell  to  your 
son  by  your  second  marriage,  for  you 
have  no  title.  T- 


Husband’s  Rights  in  Wife’s  Separate 
Estate 

How  far  can  a  husband  interfere  with 
his  wife’s  property?  A  woman  has  money 
in  the  bank,  besides  real  and  personal 
property.  Could  be  cut  down  trees  or 
use  the  real  estate  for  his  own  benefit 
without  regard  to  her?  Does  he  hold 
more  than  one-third  of  her  estate  in  case 
of  wife’s  death,  if  she  dies  without  issue? 
If  a  will  is  made  can  it  be  so  arranged 
that  he  can  only  have  life  use  of  the  prop-, 
erty  in  case  he  outlives  his  wife?  This 
man  has  two  sons  by  a  former  wife,  and 
the  wife  wishes  her  property  to  go  back 
to  her  own  people  after  his  death.  Could 
the  deed  be  made  over  to  a  relative  of 
the  wife  before  marriage  to  this  man  in 
such  a  way  that  the  husband  and  wife 
could  both  ‘have  use  of  the  property  for 
so  long  as  they  may  both  live,  but  so  that 
he  can  have  lio  control  of  any  part  of  it 
in  case  he  should  outlive  her,  except  use 
of  it  for  life?  Could  the  deed  be  made 
over  to  said  relative  and  recorded  with¬ 
out  their  knowledge  and  the  wife  still 
hold  the  deed  and  have  use  of  property 
until  her  death  or  until  the  death  of 
both?  If  it  was  made  a  deed  of  gift,  to 
become  good  at  the  death  of  both  husband 
and  wife,  unless  there  be  issue,  would 
that  be  legal?  If  the  deed  of  gift  was 
made  before  the  marriage,  would  it  hold 
afterwards,  or  will  it  become  void? 

Vermont.  B.  M. 

In  a  few  States  the  statutes  give  the 
husband  power  and  authority  to  control 
and  manage  the  separate  property  of  his 
wife,  but  in  general,  under  the  statute, 
he  has  no  such  authority,  power  to  con¬ 
trol  her  separate  estate  being  vested  in 
herself.  As  to  her  equitable  separate  es¬ 
tate.  his  rights  of  control  are  excluded 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  estate.  It 
would  be  much  better  for  you  to  make  a 
will  taking  care  of  your  property  after 
death,  than  to  attempt  to  execute  a  deed 
or  deeds  which  are  by  their  nature  really 
wills.  T- 
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Ready 

when  you  need  it  most 

To  be  effective,  spraying  must  be 
done  not  only  when  conditions  are 
ripe  but  with  the  proper  equipment. 
Not  to  have  a  spray  rig  ready  and 
powerful  enough  to  do  the  job  right 
is  to  risk  a  heavy  loss. 

The  fruit  grower  whose  sprayer  is 
Hercules  equipped  has  dependable 
spraying  power — an  engine  that  is 
guaranteed,  that  always  gives  a 
steady  pressure  of  200  to  250  pounds, 
and  that  will  not  go  wrong  when  the 
job  is  half  finished. 

The  cost  of  a  Hercules  equipped 
sprayer  is  no  more  than  that  of  less 
dependable  ones.  In  fact  the  initial 
price  of  the  Hercules  is  less  than  that 
of  most  standard  make  engines. 

There  is  a  Hercules  equipped 
sprayer  that  was  designed  for  your 
orchard — one  for  your  farm.  They 
range  in  size  from  1  '/2  H.  P.  up. 

Whatever  equipment  you  need — 
concrete  mixers,  hoists,  grading 
machinery,  saw  rigs,  pumps,  etc., 
be  sure  that  you  get  it  equipped 
with  dependable  guaranteed 
Hercules  power. 

There  is  a  Hercules  dealer  near 
you  who  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 
engine  to  you  and  tell  you  about 
Hercules  equipped  machinery.  Or, 
write  to  us  and  let  us  give  you  the 
benefit  of  our  experience  in  the 
solution  of  your  power  problems. 

The  Hercules  Corporation 

Engine  Division,  Dept.  J,  Evansville,  Ind. 

HERCULES 

ENGINES 


Farm  Mechanics 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 


Problem  in  Mechanics 

Will  you  please  let  me  know,  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.  which  of  these  figures  pulls 
the  easiest  for  a  team  of  horses? 

Pennsylvania.  a.  h.  b. 

Assuming  that  the  weight  and  slope  are 
equal  in  each  case  shown,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  in  Xo.  2  pulls  the  easiest ;  No.  1 
pulls  twice  as  hard,  and  No.  3  pulls  four 
times  as  hard;  or,  assuming  that  a  pull 


—Rope  passes 
over  pulley  here 


Rope  passes  through 
pulley  here¬ 


to.  1 

of  100  lbs.  is  required  to  move  the  load 
in  Xo.  2,  then  a  pull  of  200  lbs.  will  be 
required  when  hitched. as  shown  in  Xo.  3. 
and  a  pull  of  400  lbs.  will  be  necessary 
to  move  the  load  when  the  rope  is  used  as 
in  No.  3. 

This  is  because  of  a  simple  law  of  me¬ 
chanics  which  states  that  the  force,  times 


Rope  passes  oi 
through  pulley  y 
here 


asses 
over  ''pulley  h  ere 


”  UNIVERSAL 

SPRAYER 


Money-Maker 

for 

the  Grower 


For  Truck  Crops  and  Small  Orchards 


High  pressure  potato  spraying  means  bigger,  bet- 
ter,  more  profitable  crops.  The  Bean  Universal 
with  a  capacity  of  5V2  gallons  a  minute  at  250 
pounds  pressure,  delivers  a  dense,  powerful,  driving 
spray  that  insures  thoro  coverage  of  the  plants 
Steady  even  pressure  assured  by  the  sturdy  2 
•H*. V  Novo  Engine.  The  spray  boom  is  easily  and 
quickly  adjusted  up  and  down  or  sidewise  to  meet 
all  conditions,  and  wheels  are  adjusted  to  fit  vary¬ 
ing  rows.  Not  only  takes  care  of  your  potato  and 
truck  crops  perfectly,  but  can  be  converted  into 
an  orchard  outfit  in  5  minutes.  Just  remove  the 
boom,  attach  the  hose  and  rods  or  gun,  and  go  to 
work!  Bean  Simplicity  Power  Pump  with  Bean 
Porcelain-hned  Cylinder;  Dependable  Pressure 

Slnv  ntw  w°taryvAPtator:  Steel  Platform;  and 

inanj  other  Bean  features. 

Every  grower  interested  in  better  crops 
and  more  money  should  sign  and  send  the 
coupon  below  for  the  new  Bean  Catalog 
and  full  information  on  this  wonderful 
combination  sprayer. 

. SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

RE  AN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO  ! . . . 

**  Hosrner  St.,  Lansing,  Mich.  5°'s'4 

2*3  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

£;SSfii„„s“'1s„SerM1  "*“*  °<  »•« 

N'ame . 


Rope  passes 
through  pulley  here 


No.  2 

the  distance  through  which  it  acts,  is 
equal  to  the  weight,  times  the  distance 
through  which  it  is  moved.  In  No.  1  the 
force  and  weight  move  equal  distances, 
the  pulleys  used  being  fixed  and  simply 
changing  the  direction  of  the  rope  run¬ 
ning  through  them.  In  No.  2  a  movable 
pulley  is  used  at  A  and  the  weight  at- 


'Rope  passes 
over pulley  here 


Rope  passes 
through pulley 
here ^ 


Address. 


Rope  fastened  here 


Rope  passes 

through  pulley  here 


tached  to  this  movable  pully  moves  only 
halt  as  fast  and  half  as  far  in  a  given 
time  as  the  pulling  force,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  force  of  1  lb.  to  exert  a  pull 
of  2  lbs.  on  the  weight.  In  No.  3  the 
team  is  attached  to  the  movable  block  and 
therefore  moves  but  1  'ft.  while  the 
weight  is  moving  2  ft.,  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  exert  a  pull  of  2  lbs.  at  B  to  se¬ 
cure  a  pull  of  1  lb.  at  the  weight. 

R.  H.  s. 


SPRAY  FRUIT  TREES 

Destroy  fungi  and  worms;  insure  larger 
yields  of  perfect  fruit.  85th  success¬ 
ful  year. 

STAHL’S  EXCELSIOR 
SPRAYING  OUTFIT 
PREPARED  MIXTURES 

20  models.  Catalog  containing  full  treat¬ 
ise  on  spraying  FREE.  Reduced  prices. 

Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer  Co., 

Box  880  QUINCY,  ILL. 


W^en  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Reinforcing  a  Granary 

•  X^ave  »  granary  24x36  ft.,  divided  in 
six  bins,  12  ft  square;  height  12  ft..  6  in. 
studding.  II  hat  size  rods  of  iron  or 
steel  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  safe 
to  hll  each  bin  full?  How  should  they  be 
put  inf  Hould  eight  rods  in  each  bin  be 
sufficient i  H  A  0 

You  do  not  state  what  material  the 
b-in.  studdings  are  made  from  ;  presum- 
aMy  Southern  pine.  Neither  do  you  give 
the  distance  at  which  they  are  placed  on 
contents,  and  I  am  assuming  this  to  be 
about  2  ft.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  I 
would  suggest  the  use  of  eight  %-in. 
rods  in  each  bin.  as  you  have  mentioned, 
placing  four  each  way.  These  should  be 
placed  at  about  oue-third  of  the  distance 
up  from  the  floor  of  the  bin.  Would  also 
suggest  that  a  belt  of  timber  be  placed 
about  the  bin,  and  the  ends  of  the  rods 
led  through  this  and  well  secured  with 
suitable  nuts  and  washers.  The  timber 
used  in  this  will  help  in  distributing  the 
pull  of  the  rod  over  a  greater  section  of 
the  side  wall. 


You  can  use  this  new  spray 
cheaply,  easily  and  safely 


If  you  have  found  spraying 
a  messy,  expensive  job  that 
wasn’t  any  too  satisfactory, 
here’s  the  answer. 

Sunoco  Spray  Oil  is  a  new  oil 
that  mixes  with  any  ordinary 
water  without  heating  or  any 
special  equipment.  It  can  be 
used  as  a  dormant  spray,  a 
summer  spray  or  a  sticker 
and  spreader,  and  either  alone 
or  combined  with  other  chem¬ 
icals  such  as  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture,  nicotine  solutions  and 
lead  arsenate. 


You’ll  find  Sunoco  covers  the 
tree  or  plant  perfectly,  and  at 
a  lower  cost.  It  creeps  into 
the  crevices  of  the  bark, 
spreads  over  foliage  and 
“stays  put.” 

Sunoco  emulsions  never  sep¬ 
arate.  Unless  mixed,  Sunoco 
won’t  freeze  or  deteriorate 
from  season  to  season. 

Experimental  stations  have 
commended  it  highly.  We’d 
like  to  tell  you  more  about  it. 
Send  the  coupon  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 


SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 

Branches  and  Agents  In  Principal  Cities 
Makers  of  the  Famous  Sunoco  Motor  Oils  and  Greases 


SUNUCD 

SELF-EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND 
MAIL  IT  TODAY 

Please  send  me  full  information  on 
Sunoco  Spray  Oil,  with  prices. 

Name . . 

Address . 

SUN  OIL  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Mounted  with 
50-gal.  bbl., 

met  ha  n  i  ca  I 
agitator,  auc¬ 
tion  hose  and 
strainer. 


Built 
Like  A 
Power 
Pump. 


(With¬ 

out 

Pressure 

Gauge) 


Easiest  Working 
Pump  Ever  Made 

This  pump  has  rocking  cylinder,  doing 
away  with  friction  of  cross- heads  and 
guides.  Is  double-acting.  Has  brass-lined 
cylinder,  brass  ball  valves,  valve  cages  and 
caps,  brass  plunger  and  plunge  rod.  Test¬ 
ed  to  200  lbs.  Made  carefully  as  power 
pump.  Low  price  due  to  large  output. 
W rite  for  catalog. 

HARD1E  MFG.  CO.  -  -  Hudson,  Mich. 


Galvanized, 

HjSO  ting/ 


Per 
Square 

Lot  WB-1,  Reclaimed,  re¬ 
finished  galvanized  roofing 
sheets;  also  new  metalroofing 
sheets  in  all  gauges  and  a 
large  quantity  of  high  grade 
government  stock.  Brick  sid¬ 
ing,  beaded  ceiling — all  offered 
at  lowest  prices.  Slate  coated  roofing  in  rolls, 
plain  and  shingle  stamped  style;  smooth  surface 
stock.  Wallboard. 

BEST  PAINT! 

Lot  WB-2.  Guaranteed  best  quality  OC 

house  paint,  26  colors,  per  gallon . 

Garage  and  barn  paint,  per  gallon . $1.25 

NEW  FENCING! 

Lot  WB-3.  Write  for  our  special  new  low  prices 
of  lawn,  field  and  poultry  fencing.  Big  money 
savings  now. 

NEW  BARBED  WIRE! 

Lot  WB-4.  Four  point,  3  in.  heavy  weight 
barbed  wire  reel,  weighing  58  lbs.,  con-  >A 
taining  700  ft.  Per  roll .  ^J..4U 

NEW  FENCE  POSTS ! 

Lot  WB-5.  Special  2  inch  steel  fence  posts,  4 
ft.  to  8  ft.  long  with  patented  adjustable  «» 
clamp.  Priced  a3  low  as,  each .  *UC 

FREE!  Complete  Bulletin— Address  Dept.  WB-  3  7 


for  your  implements 
by  buying  them 

under  the 

MOLINE 

Plan 

See  your  Moline  dealer 
or  write  us  for  details 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline .  III. 


Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crlmp.  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yoo 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years'  service. Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
earn  pies.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book. 
No.  178 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES  > 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

123-173  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


H 

773 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


J 


Harris  Brothers  Co. 

35th  And  Iron  Sts.  CHICAGOJLL. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR, 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers,  r 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers.  Catalog 

American  Farm  Machine  Co.  j 
2565  Uai.Av,S.E.,Mianeapolis,Miaa. 
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“Angel  Food” 

Part  II 

As  first  preparation  for  fish  balls  my 
unde  went  down  cellar  just  after  break¬ 
fast  and  cut  a  thick  strip  off  the  cod¬ 
fish  which  hung  on  the  nail  over  the  po¬ 
tato  bin.  Some  of  our  modern  fish  ball 
friends  tell  us  to  use  the  prepared  shred¬ 
ded  fish,  but  our  folks  lived  long  before 
these  modern  innovations  took  the  real 
taste  out  of  life.  In  these  happy  days 
the  family  codfish  had  a  history  and  a 
pedigree.  Take  the  one  that  hung  on  the 
nail  in  our  cellar  for  example.  A  few 
months  before  he  had  been  swimming 
fat  and  smooth,  over  the  grand  banks  off 
Newfoundland.  In  an  evil  hour  he  bit 
at  a  hook  and  soon  found  himself  flap¬ 
ping  on  the  deck  of  a  fishing  schooner  - 
just  out  of  Plymouth.  He  put  up  a  good 
fight,  but  he  had  no  chance  out  of  the 
water,  and  the  knife  ended  him.  His 
liver  went  to  feed  the  hungry  crew  and 
he  was  salted  down  with  his  brothers. 
After  a  few  weeks  the  schooner  crept 
into  Plymouth  harbor  loaded  down  _  so 
that  her  keel  swept  the  flats  at  high 
tide.  They  pitched  this  fish  with  others 
into  a  dory  and  carried  him  to  land, 
where  all  were  spread  out  to  the  sun 
on  the  fish  flakes  which  formerly  extend¬ 
ed  around  the  curve  of  the  harbor.  The 
sun  and  the  wind  did  their  work,  and 
after  a  week  or  so  a  peddler  brought  this 
fish  back  among  the  rocks  and  sand  lulls 
and  our  folks  exchanged  eggs  and  apples 
for  him,  and  hung  him  up  for  Winter 
food.  When  you  use  shredded  fish  you 
have  a  dry,  *  salty  material  with  less 
character  than  sawdust  or  planer  snav- 
ings.  An  entire  li.sh,  right  off  the  flakes 
at  Plymouth,  has  fatness  and  character. 

It  carries  the  music  of  the  wind,  the  tang 
of  the  salt  air,  the  peculiar  taste  of  the 
sea,  the  flavor  of  the  sandy  flats,  and 
the  seaweed  where  the  childhood  of  that 
fish  was  spent — something  of  the  frag¬ 
rant  mystery  which  forever  hangs  over 
the  ocean.  It  hangs  on  its  nail  something 
like  a  poem  in  salt,  it  hasn’t  lost  its  char¬ 
acter  and  identity  in  the  shredding  ma¬ 
chine.  All  these  things— the  mystery  of 
the  ocean,  the  flavor  of  the  seaweed  and 
the  music  of  the  wind  are  needed  if  we 
would  turn  codfish  into  angel  food — 
for  I  must  admit  that  there  is  nothing 
particularly  angelic  about  the  appearance 
of  the  average  codfish. 

He  *  *  *  ♦ 

My  aunt  could  hardly  he  called  a 
poetic  soul,  yet  she  must  have  had  some¬ 
thing  of  this  in  mind  as  she  handled  that 
strip  of  fish.  First  she  put  it  in  water 
to  soak.  It  must  stay  there  just  the  right 
length  of  time,  so  as  to  soak  out  part  ot 
the  salt  and  yet  leave  much  of  the  flavor. 
And  while"  the  fish  was  soaking  she  pre¬ 
pared  the  potatoes.  I  wonder  what  lias 
become  of  the  old  Davis  Seedling  potato. 
It  was  a  red  variety,  round  and  chunky, 
a  rood  yielder,  and  the  finest  quality  I 
ever  saw.  Very  likely  some  of  its  seed¬ 
ling  descendants  are  still  carrying  on  its 
fine  qualities  brought  down  to  date  by 
skillful  breeding,  but  they  never  cook 
into  a  fine  fragrant  flour  as  the  original 
Davis  Seedling  did.  My  aunt  took  halt 
a  dozen  good-sized  potatoes  and  peeled 
them  carefully.  I  pass  by  the  garbage 
pails  in  some  of  these  New  xork  City 
yards  and  see  potato  peelings  half  an  inch 
thick.  You  would  think  they  hewed  the 
potatoes  like  a  railroad  •  tie — with  a 
■broad-ax.  You  would  think  my  aunt  s 
peelings  were  cut  with  a  safety  razor. 
They  were  not  thick  enough  for  the  hens 
to  quarrel  over.  This  was  not  because 
the  potash  and  lime-forming  food  lies 
mostly  close  under  the  skin  all  waste 
was  sinful  in  those  days.  We  have  trav¬ 
eled  far  from  the  integrity  of  saving. 
These  potatoes  were,  cut  into  small  cubes, 
and  three  or  four  cupfuls  were  put  into 
a  small  kettle  with  boiling  water  poured 
over  them.  By  this  time  the  fish  was 
well  soaked  and  taken  out  of  its  bath. 
Now  came  the  most  important  part  of 
th°  performance,  for  that  fish  must  be 
picked  apart  so  as  to  leave  it  fine  and 
flaky.  As  I  sat  there  beside  the  stove 
with  mouth  watering  whim  my  fingers 
worked  mechanically  at  those  corn  husks 
it  seemed  to  me  that  my  aunt  felt  that 
she  was  performing  some  sort  of  religious 
rite  as  her  great  bony,  swollen  fingers 
picked  that  fish  apart.  For  somehow  the 
mvsterv  and  music  which  the  ocean  and 
the  salt  wind  had  put  into  that  fish 
must  be  '  preserved  and  passed  _  on 
through  the  chemistry  of  cooking  into 
the  finished  fish  balls.  I  have  seen  that, 
same  unconscious  evidence  of  the  deepest 
religion  on  the  faces  of  dozens  of  cooks 
as  they  prepared  the  food  wb.ek  their 
families  preferred  or  made  a  feast  for 
their  loved  ones.  For  I  believe  that  a 
woman  may  put  just  as  pure  and  true 
religion  into  prunes  and  fish  balls  as  the 
preacher  puts  in  his  sermon  or  the  artist 
puts  in  his  picture.  And  these  religious 
fish  balls  are  often  more  satisfactory  than 
the  sermons.  One  reason  for  much  of  the 
discontent  and  unhappiness  in  the  world 
is  that  too  many  women  do  not  put.  relig¬ 
ion  into  the  prunes  and  fish  balls  of 
everyday  life.*  *  #  *  * 

:  There  was,  however,  very  little  religion 
about  the  scolding  my  aunt  gave  me  be¬ 
cause  I  forgot  to  keep  the  stove  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  wood.  That  was  my  job.  but  1 
forgot  it  as  I  watched  that  codfish  take 


on  the  wings  of  angel  food.  You  must 
have  a  hot  fire  to  make  good  fish  balls. 
While  the  potatoes  were  cooking  my  aunt 
bethought  herself  of  the  promised  Indian 
pudding.  A  good  housewife  must  have 
several  things  going  at  once  in  order  to 
economize  heat.  So  she  went  to  the  big 
wooden  bucket  in  the  pantry  and  brought 
out  a  pan  of  cornmeal.  Some  of  you 
folks  may  think  you  have  real  cornmeal 
in  these  days,  but  it’s  doubtful  if  you  ever 
saw  such  golden  powder  as  that  pan  con¬ 
tained.  Hard  flint  corn,  yellow  as  gold, 
little  ears  that  had  run  a  race  with  Jack 
Frost  and  beaten  him  by  less  than.  a 
week.  It  had  been  ground  in  an  old  grist 
mill  on  an  old-fashioned  stone  run  by 
water  power,  and  a  good  share  of  the 
bran  ground  in  with  it.  That  was  the 
stuff,  with  baked  beans  and  salt  fish  on 
the  side,  that  made  New  England  the 
brain  and  workshop  of  America.  My 
aunt  measured  out  about  seven  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  this  golden  meal  and  added 
two  of  butter.  She  did  not  need  to  meas¬ 
ure  accurately.  Instinct  and  long  habit 
told  her  how  much  her  fingers  could  hold. 
The  molasses  jug  stood  under  the  kitchen 
table,  and  out  of  this  she  poured  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  thick,  black  sweetness  into  the 
meal.  Salt  and  a  little  ginger  went  in, 
and  then  the  fragrant  mass  was  put  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  to  wait  for  the  milk. 
By  this  time  the  picked  fish  was  soft  and 
the  potatoes  had  boiled  down,  and  the 
angel  food  was  ready  for  mixing,  in  a  yel¬ 
low  dish.  These  old-time  cooks  always 
claimed  that  a  yellow  dish  was  necessary. 
To  those  helpless  people  who  must  meas¬ 
ure  everything,  the  rule  is  to  mix  one  cup 
of  picked-up  fish  to  three  cups  of  hot, 
boiled  potato.  To  get  the  right  flavor 
the  potato  must  be  fresh  boiled.  My  aunt 
had  no  cast-iron  rules.  She  just  scooped 
out  what  she  thought  she  needed,  dumped 
it  into  the  yellow  dish  and  attacked  it 
savagely  with  a  big  iron  spoon  and  a 
wooden  pestle.  It  was  stir  and  thump, 
stir  and  thump,  until  the  fish  and  the  po¬ 
tato  were  perfectly  mixed,  and  then 
came  the  crowning  act.  My  aunt  ap¬ 
proached  a  little  box  in  the  pantry  as  a 
miser  would  approach  his  hidden  store  of 
gold.  Once  I  saw  a  noted  Italian  actor 
play  Shylock.  In  one  scene  he  sat  before 
a  box  of  gold  coins.  He  rubbed  his  hands 
over  them,  lowered  his  head  and  let  them 
trickle  down  over  his  neck  and  face ;  he 
bathed  in  them  as  if  the  very  feel  of  the 
gold  affected  him.  It  was  truly  gold  wor¬ 
ship,  and  the  expression  on  his  face  was 
not  pleasant  to  see.  Well,  at  the  time  I 
saw  that  on  the  stage,  somehow  I  thought 
of  those  bony  hands  reaching  into  that 
box  and  taking  out  two  big  brown  eggs. 
1  can  tell  you  that  an  egg  was  an  egg  in 
those  days.  After  October  our  .  Light 
Brahmas  usually  concluded  that  it  was 
not  ladylike  for  a  hen  to  lay  in  Winter. 
They  did  little  but  eat  corn  and  sit  on  the 
roost  until  March.  Our  Winters  were 
generally  eggless  and  only  some  startling 
event  like  a  family  gathering  or  a  sur¬ 
gical  operation  could  pull1  an  egg  out  of 
that  box.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  not  fully 
recognized  my  importance  in  the  world, 
but  it  came  over  me  like  a  wave  when  I 
saw  my  aunt  coming  back  with  a  brown 
egg  in  each  hand !  Using  our  eggs  in  fish 
balls  was  like  putting  your  richest  gift 
on  the  altar,  and  I  appreciated  it.  Our 
modern  experts  insist  that  all  eggs  are 
alike ;  some  little  chattering  Leghorn, 
they  say,  can  lay  an  egg  just  as  rich  as 
one  of  those  brown  beauties  from  a  Brah¬ 
ma  or  a  Cochin.  Such  fellows  would 
have  had  no  standing  in  our  kitchen  as 
the  dark-colored  yolks  rolled  out  of  those 
eggs.  What  did  we  care  for  chemists? 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  when  a  hen  took 
two  weeks  to  manufacture  one  egg  of 
course  she  put  more  into  it  than  the  hen 

that  laid  one  every  day  ! 

*  *  *  *  * 


After  making  this  great  sacrifice  of 
two  valuable  eggs  it  was  not  surprising 
that  my  aunt  broke  forth  in  song.  From 
the  days  when  the  first  hunter  came  back 
with  game  on  his  shoulder  to  the  woman 
beside  the  campfire  to  the  modern  ban¬ 
quet  in  the  king’s  palace,  the  cook  has 
felt  inclined  to  express  her  pride  of 
achievement  in  the  preparation  of  angel 
food  in  song.  It  seems  to  represent  a 
chant  of  mingled  pride  and  victory.  And 
so  as'  my  aunt  brohe  those  great  eggs  she 
sang,  most  appropriately,  a  popular 
hymn : 

“The  dearest  idol  I  have  known, 
Where’er  that  idol  be, 

Help  me  tear  it  from  its  throne 
And  worship  only  Thee !” 

And  that  affected  me  like  a  sermon.  It 
came  to  me  that  the  immediate  idol  for 
me  was— fish  balls !  It  was  my  chance  to 
bring  down  a  few  idols  at  one  shot,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  eat  my  share  and  sending  it  to 
those  little  boys  at  the  poorhouse !  I 
presume  we  all  have  such  moments,  and 
they  generally  end  as  mine  did,  by  con¬ 
cluding  that  'we  will  let  the  idols  stand 
this  time  and  pull  them  down  at  the  next 
occasion.  I  was  even  willing  to  volunteer 
my  great  literary  performance  of  reciting 
“The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  for  in  those 
days  I  had  that  fully  in  mind.  I  am  not 
the  first  human  being  who  showed  a  wil¬ 
lingness  to  substitute  words  for  actual 
deeds  in  making  a  sacrifice. 

*  *  *  4=  * 

Beating  eggs  for  cake  or  fish  balls  was 


How  Federal  Land  Banks 
Help  Farmers  Get  Ahead 

THROUGH  membership  in  a  mighty  cooperative  loan  sys¬ 
tem,  nearly  300,000  farmers  are  paying  off  their  mortgages. 
Through  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  these  farmers  are 
securing  better  terms  and  lower  interest  rates.  Besides,  every 
borrower  shares  in  the  profits  earned  Already,  more  than 
$7,000,000  has  been  paid  as  dividends. 

Money  for  these  mortgage  loans  is  gotten  through  the  sale  of 
FederalLand  BankBonds.  Money  invested  in  these  Bonds  helps 
to  build  up  the  farming  business  by  providing  needed  capital. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  have  all  the  safety  of  good  farm 
mortgages,  plus  additional  guarantees. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  are  free  from  all  taxes,  except 
inheritance  taxes.  Interest  received  from  them  is  free  from 
income  taxes. 

You  can  turn  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  into  cash  on  short 
notice  or  use  them  as  security  for  a  bank  loan. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  yield  a  regular  income,  payable 
twice  a  year.  Price  and  interest  rate  on  request. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  may  be  had  in  denominations 
to  fit  your  bank  account:  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000  and 
$10,000.  Your  choice  of  coupon  or  registered  form,  delivered 
by  registered  mail.  Correspondence  confidential.  Remember, 
the  words  “The  Federal  Land  Bank”  appear  at  the  top  of 
every  bond  issued  by  a  Federal  Land  Bank. 

Should  you  desire  a  Federal  Farm  Loan,  apply  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  of  the  nearest  National  Farm  Loan  Association. 
Your  County  Agent  can  give  his  name  and  address. 

Write  today  for  free  pamphlet,  “Getting 
Together  To  Get  Ahead.”  Address  the  near¬ 
est  Federal  Land  Bank  or  the  Fiscal  Agent 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  Support  your  only 
national  cooperative  lending  and  investing 
system,  by  putting  your  surplus  funds  into 
Federal  Land  Bank  B&nds. 


Springfield,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Wichita,  Kansas 


Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Louisville,  Ky. 


Berkeley,  Cal. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Colombia,  S.  C. 
Houston, Texas 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks 

Washington,  D.  C* 


Royal  Fence  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  stock  and  property 
protection.  Its  better  galvaniz¬ 
ing  means  longer  life;  its  sturdy 
dependability  means  satisfactory 
service. 

Arrow T-Steel  Posts  are  built  like 
a  railroad  rail — the  strongest  con¬ 
struction  known.  Large  Anchor 
Plates  lock  each  post  firmly  into 
the  ground;  frequent  notches 
provide  easy  means  for  attaching 
every,  or  any,  line  wire. 

Ask  your  dealer. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


Chicago 


New  York 


Boston 


Denver 


San  Francisco 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches  —  philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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5-Room* 


We  Pay  the  Freight 


You  can  buy  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  fora  com  plete  home 
direct  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  save  four  prof¬ 
its  on  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  hardware,  labor. 


7~Room$ 

AIADDIN 


Large  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  pantry,  3  bed¬ 
rooms,  clothes  closets,  bath. 
Semi-open  staircase  and  rear 
porch.  4  bedroom  plan  with 
grade  entrance,  esme  price. 


Dutch  Colonial  for  wide 
inside  Iota  or  narrow  cor¬ 
ner  lots.  Fall  ceiling 
heights  entire  second  floor, 
sewing  room,  columned 
_ _  and  inset  front  entrance. 

Price  includes  all  lumber  cut  to  fit:  highest  grade 
interior  woodwork,  siding,  flooring,  windows 
doors,  glass,  paints,  hardware,  nails,  lath,  roof¬ 
ing,  with  compute  instructions  and  drawings.  Freight  paid 
to  your  station.  Permanent  Homes  — NOT  PORTABLE. 
Many  styles  to  choose  from.  Write  nearest  mill  today 
for  FREE  Money-Saving  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  431,  ' 

The  ALADDIN  Co.,  BBSS! 

Wilmington.  North  Carolina,  Portlaad,  Ore.;  Toronto,  Ont, 


50  Yean 

of 

Candy' 

Making 


Fine  Candies 
at  Lowest  Prices 
by  Mail  * 

Vou  can  effect  big  savings  by  ordering 
New  York  s  most  famous  confections 
direct  by  parcel  post.  Every  morsel  de¬ 
liciously  good,  and  backed  by  LOFT'S 
50-year  reputation  for  purity.  Daily 
shipments  to  all  parts  of  U.  S.  A.  insure 
absolute  freshness. 

Catalog  sent  FREE 

You  will  find  a  sweet  to  suit  your  taste  and 
lowest  prices  to  suit  your  purse 
in  the  new  LOFT  catalog. 
Send  for  it  today.  Save  money 
and  enjoy  better  candy. 


LOFT,  400  Broome  St. 

Dept,  106  NEW  YORK 


Y 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


You  make  money  on  your  No.  1  syrup.  Why  not  use 
Grimm  Utensils  and  make  more  or  the  No.  1  and  more 
money.  We  have  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment. 
Buckets, Covers, Spouts, Tanks, etc., and  can  shipan  Evap¬ 
orator  and  Arch  within  a  week,  after  receiving  order.  If 
you  need  utensils  please  write  us  for  catalogue  “B,’  stat- 
mg  number  of  treesyoutap.  G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANT.  Rutland,  VI, 

itsTree 

Our  1924  Spring  Special  with  our 
low  cost  on  wire  fence,  barb  wire, 
posts,  metal  roofing,  and  paint,  sent 
you  Free. 

Compare  Our  Price — We  Pay  the  Freight 

Consumers’  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 
P.  0.  Box  No.  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Hot  Bed  Sash 


my  job.  No  one  could  heat  me  at  it.  So 
I  discarded  my  husk  mat,  put  a  yellow 
bowl  between  my  knees  and  worked  the 
egg  beater  until  those  eggs  were  long  past 
the  conditions  under  which  they  could  de¬ 
velop  into  chickens.  It  was  considered  a 
port  of  the  beater’s  perquisites  to  lick  off 
the  beater  at  the  end  of  the  job.  but  as 
my  aunt  washed  off  the  beater  first  what 
came  to  me  could  hardly  be  considered  as 
“graft.”  These  beaten  eggs  and  a  lump 
of  butter  weut  into  the  potato  aud  fish, 
thoroughly  mixed,  until  the  whole  mass 
had  a  deep  yellow  tint.'  Then  the  fish 
balls  were  ready  for  frying,  and  the  dish 
was  put  on  the  back  of  the  stove  while 
the  Indian  pudding  received  attention. 
We  left  that  fragrant  mess  of  cornmeal. 
butter  and  molasses  at  the  back  of  the 
stove.  The  quart  of  milk  in  the  little 
kettle  was  boiling  hot  by  this  time,  and 
this  was  poured  iuto  the  meal  mixture. 
The  whole  thing  was  poured  into  a  but¬ 
tered  baking  dish  and  put  into  the  oven. 
From  time  to  time  my  aunt  stirred  it 
slowly  so  that  all  the  cornmeal  would  be 
fully  cooked.  Finally  she  let  it  alone  so 
that  the  pudding  would  brown  on  top ! 
The  hands  on  the  kitchen  clock  were 
creeping  around  toward  noon  when  the 
final  act  started.  I  threw  a  few  dry  chips 
in  the  stove  and  my  aunt  brought  out  the 
frying  pan.  You  must  have  a  hot  fire  in 
order  to  make  true  angel  food  out  ot'  cod¬ 
fish.  Some  men.  but  not  all,  I  fear,  are 
turned  into  angels  by  passing  through  the 
fire.  My  aunt  put  a  little  homemade  lard 
in  the  frying  pan.  Then  she  took  a  piece 
of  pork  and  with  a  razor-like  knife  cut  it 
into  little  cubes.  These  were  put  in  the 
pan,  where  they  jumped  and  sputtered 
and  sizzled  as  they  browned — music 
which  seemed  like  a  symphony  to  the 
soul  of  a  hungry  boy,  and  a  force  pump 
to  the  salivary  glands  near  his  mouth. 
My  aunt  washed  her  hands  at  the  sink 
and  patted  out  little  cakes  or  balls  of 
that  fish  mixture  and  dropped  them  into 
that  sputtering  fat  in  the  frying  pan. 
Some  people  cook  these  balls  in  boiling 
fat,  as  they  handle  doughnuts,  but  give 
me  the  frying  pan  product.  When  one 
side  of  a  ball  was  crisp  and  brown  it  was 
flipped  over  like  a  flapjack  and  browned 
on  the  other  side.  The  art  of  it  all  con¬ 
sists  iu  patting  out  a  thin  cake  or  ball 
so  it  will  take  on  a  thick  brown  crust 
and  be  cooked  all  through.  At  the  res¬ 
taurants  they  bring  you  a  great  mass 
nearly  two  inches  thick.  Who  can  eat 
such  stuff?  Surely  not  a  discriminating 
angel.  A  dinner  like  this  one  was  worthy 
of  the  best,  so  we  put  on  the  red  table¬ 
cloth  and  took  the  silver  out  of  the  trunk. 
The  coffee  pot  was  filled  with  water  and 
a  handful  of  dried  carrots  roasted  iu  the 
oven  was  thrown  in  for  body  and  a  spoon¬ 
ful  pf  coffee  for  flavor.  It  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  my  aunt  went  into  the  bed¬ 
room  and  brushed  her  gray  hair  and  gave 
a  new  twist  to  the  side  curls  which  hung 
over  her  ears.  She  even  picked  out  the 
new  lace  collar  and  pinned  it  on  her 
dress.  My  uncle  donned  his  new  dressing 
gown  and  put  on  his  slippers.  As  for  me, 

I  scrubbed  my  face  until  it  shone  like  a 
polished  apple,  for  I  want  you  to  know 
that  your  city  people  are  not.  the  only 
ones  who  “dress  for  dinner.” 

❖  ❖  ❖  #  # 

Dinner’s  ready,”  said  my  aunt,  and 
who  shall  say  we  were  not  ready  for  it? 
The  fish  balls  were  brown  and  hot,  the 
crisp  cubes  of  pork  answered  for  butter, 
and  there  never  was  such  an  Indian  pud¬ 
ding.  There  was  a  good-sized  mass  of 
“whey”  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish— a 
sure  evidence  of  quality.  So  we  drew  up 
to  the  table  in  that  lonely  little  farm¬ 
house  and  partook  of  genuine  angel  food. 

It  had  been  a  gray,  cheerless  forenoon, 
mt  as  we  sat  at  dinner  the  sun  broke 
through  for  a  moment  and  a  long  splin¬ 
ter  of  sunshine  fell  on  my  uncle’s  bald 
lead  as  he  stood  by  his  chair  and  said 
grace.  I  had  all  the  fish  balls  I  could  eat, 
and,  what  is  more,  a  cup  of  carrot  coffee. 
What  more  could  a  boy  ask  for?  I’ll 
challenge  any  $50,000  a  year  chef  to 
match  that  dinner.  h.  w.  c. 


Top-Dressing 

Bl  Talk  No.  3 

No  Pounding — 

No  Screening — 

THERE’S  no  time  wasted  when 
Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
yourself  all  the  trouble  of  pounding  and  screen¬ 
ing  to  get  your  top-dressing  material  into  proper 
condition.  Why?  * 


you  use 
You  save 


Because  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
uia  comes  to  you  specially  kilu-dried — 
absolutely  free  from  moisture. 

Because  all  lumps  and  nodules  have 
been  taken  out.  Arcadian  runs  through 
your  hand  like  dry  sand.  Make  this  test 
for  yourself  at  the  nearest  fertilizer  store. 

Because  it  is  iustautly  ready  for  use _ 

ready  for  your  drill  or  spreader — ready 
to  be  applied  by  hand. 

In  short,  fertilizing  with  Arcadian  means  just 
one  operation — the  actual  applying  to  the  soil. 

Here  you  have  one  reason  for  the  wide  use  of 
this  popular  Ammoniate.  As  a  crop-increaser  it 
is  second  to  none.  It  pays  for  itself  over  aud  over 
again  iu  added  farm-profits.  We  guarantee  it  to 
contain  Ammonia. 

Ask  your  local  fertilizer  dealer  about  Arcadian 
sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


Fhe  Company 

Agricultural  Department 

510  Mercantile  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Post’s  &  Stelle’s^”* 

Em-ekaSAP  Spouts 


] 


$1-80: 


I  CYPRESS,  well  made 
I  with  cross  bar,  tenons 
securely  fastened. 
Glass,  $2.50  per  box, 
50  square  feet. 

C.  N.  ROeiNSON  &  BRO 
Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


Turkey  Raising 

By  LAM0N  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests 
for  an  up-to-date  Turkey  book. 
Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Treatment  of  Orchard  in  Sod 

We  have  an  old  orchard  on  moderate 
sloping  li  ill  side  which  we  have  always 
kept  in  sod,  and  a  pretty  good  crop  of 
good  hay  is  cut  each  year.  One  reason 
for  not  cultivating  is  the  fear  that  heavy 
rains  would  wash  out  the  soil,  which  is  a 
good  loam  on  clay  subsoil.  The  orchard 
produces  fairly  good  crops  of  fruit,  mostly 
Baldwin  apples.  I)o  you  think  some  spe¬ 
cial  fertilizer  would  improve  these  old 
trees,  and  some  four  and  five-year-old 
trees  filling  in  spaces?  Can  use  be  made 
of  hen  manure  or  wood  ashes?  j.  l. 

Yes,  some  good  fertilizer  would  help 
this  orchard.  You  cannot  expect  to  keep 
up  its  crop  and  take  out  the  hay.  In  a 
hillside  orchard  of  this  sort  it  often  pays 
to  plow  about  three  furrows  on  each  side 
of  the  tree  rows  and  cultivate  this 
plowed  strip  several  times  during  the 
Summer.  This  will  help  the  trees,  and 
the  sod  left  in  the  middle  will  hold  back 
the  water.  Any  of  the  standard  brands 
of  fertilizer  would  help,  or  you  can  use 
one  part,  by  weight,  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
three  parts  of  acid  phosphate  and  one 
part  muriate  of  potash.  We  do  not  ad¬ 
vise  mixing  hen  manure  and  wood  ashes.  ! 
We  should  use  the  ashes  by  themselves, 
and  make  a  mixture  of  10  parts  fine  j 
chicken  manure  aud  four  parts  acid  phos-  ! 
phate.  j 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

rpi_  _  -List  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Wet  com- 
*  prises  a  4,  4%  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 

•  i  yy  baih  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  llat- 

rriae  buck  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
c  .  traps,  ami  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

bend  for  j  M,  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
Catalog  80  254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 

SPECIAL  OFFERING 

of  Cold  Prool  Leather  Goods 
at  Moderate  Prices 

Sheepskin,  Moleskin  Coats,  length  36  in.  $9.50 

Leather-sleeve,  leather  Jerkins .  7.00 

Moleskin-sleeve,  leather  Jerkins .  6.00 

Leather  Jerkins .  3.00 

Sheepskin  Vests . 4*00 

Rosenwasser  U.S.  Army  Shoes,  Munson  last  4i<)0 
State  size  when  ordering.  Money  orders  or  checks 
acceptable.  Money  promptly  refunded  on  any 
article  not  found  satisfactory. 

MIDDLESEX  LEATHER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
General  Delivery  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Mean  More  Sap 
&Beiler  Sap 


eRti.  AIR 
TRAP 
DOES  IT 


Save  More  Sap 


£‘r  t5?v;*layS  ful‘  aFd  ?ea,s  the  bore-  No  sour- 

bed  shank  X°r  ^ebonn«-  Thin  flanges  of  rib- 
bed  shank  allow  freer  sap  flow.  Galvanized- 
hence  always  sweet.  Sam-  v.^vanizeo, 

pies 5c  each,  postage  paid.) 

Send  for  circular 
WILCOX-  CRITTENDEN  CO..INC 

Dopt.  D  Middlotown,  Conn. 


with  hook  . 
for  pail  ( 


IF  YOU  WANT  ALL  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

ARE  WORTH  and  prompt  returns _ 

ship  to 

WILLIAMS  BROS.  &  CO.,  Atglen,  Penna. 

Reference -ATGLEN  NATIONAL  BANK 
Write  for  Prices 


Save  20  to  35  Per  Cent 

Whether  you  want  a  few  pieces  ot  pipe  or  an  outfit  of  plumbing 
fixtures,  you  can  get  it  from  Smyth-Despard  and  save  money, 
on  ,  «  seI1  dlrect,  prepay  freight,  guarantee  satisfaction  and  save  you 

4  to  35  per  cent.  We  sell  highest  quality  of  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings,  plumbing  supplies  and  fixtures;  water  systems,  gasoline 
engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits  and. pipeless  heaters. 

Send  today  for  catalog  and  our  low  prices.  See  our  strong, 
straightforward  guarantee.  Learn  how  we  save  you  money  by 
cutting  out  in-between  profits  and  bookkeeping.  Write  today. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  COMPANY 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


January  19,  192-1 
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qhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


'-T'l  i  »t  ■'*7-  i  larger  buildings  and  equipment  are  demanded.  Is 

1  he  rYUral  INeW-  A  OrKer  the  district  sure  to  obtain  compensating  advantages 

to  offset  this  increase  of  taxes?  Mr.  Boyce  and 
others  claim  this  will  follow,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  us  that  they  fully  prove  their  case.  They  tell 
what  ought  to  follow,  but  is  it  true  that  such  satis¬ 
factory  improvement  is  sure?  We  do  not  think  so, 
and  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  a  long-established  system  like  our 
school  plans  should  be  tried  out  in  a  reasonable  way 
before  being  spread  over  the  entire  State. 


THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  tor  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  iSSO 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company.  833  West  30th  Street,  New  1  ork 

Herbert  \V.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

Jons  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  II.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. _ _ 

Subscription  •.  one  dollar  a  year 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Pejnit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  dralt. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  *1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  bv  a_ ''cspon- 
ftible  person  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  or 
tSialllo  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swmdlei ,  liiispon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  m  our  c.-lunHis  aiHl  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month I  of  the  tune !  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

School  Conference  at  Syracuse  Jan.  31 

IT  is  proposed  to  hold  a  conference  on  tlie  school 
bill  at  Syracuse  on  Thursday,  Jan  31.  It  will  be 
a  meeting  of  delegates  from  counties  including  New 
York  and  Kings,  the  object  being  to  arrange  for  a 
State  organization  which  may  prepare  a  substitute 
school  bill  and  plan  a  campaign  for  giving  rural 
people  a  full  share  in  deciding  school  matters.  Meet¬ 
ings  have  already  been  held  in  Montgomery,  Orleans, 
Monroe,  Wayne  and  Ontario,  and  Ulster,  Livingston, 
and  others  are  under  way.  There  should  be  dele¬ 
gates  from  every  county  in  the  State  and  we  urge 
our  readers  to  act  at  once,  call  meetings  and  plan 
for  full  representation  at  Syracuse.  Our  people  xuust 
show  that  they  desire  real  improvement  in  country 
schools,  and  be  ready  with  sensible  suggestions.  The 
time  is  short,  and  quick  action  is  needed.  Plan  to 
go.  Make  some  sacrifice  if  need  he.  In  order  to 
obtain  quick  action  apply  to  D.  Boyd  Devendoif, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  It.  D.  1,  or  James  G.  Greene, 
Westfall  Road,  It.  2„  Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  con¬ 
ference  is  of  great  importance,  and  we  hope  our 
friends  will  make  every  effort  to  attend. 

* 

1  have  traveled  in  about  one-half  the  States  of  the 
Union,  but  nowhere  have  I  seen  the  evidences  of  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity  in  the  rural  districts  as  seen  m  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.,  Pa.  They  have  rightly  named  it  the  Gul¬ 
den  Spot.”  It  is  the  only  county  I  have  ever  seen 
where  it  looked  like  the  rich  folks  lived  in  the  country 

and  the  poor  folks  in  town. 

These  people  have  met  many  of  their  problems,  espe¬ 
cially  the  truck  growers,  but  they  are  not  satisfied  alto¬ 
gether,  which  shows  they  are  a  very  progressive  class  ol 
peonle.  The  market  houses  and  the  curb  markets,  which 
are  held  two  days  in  each  week,  have  largely  solved  the 
problem  for  the  local  truck  growers;  tins  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  citizenship  and  the  city  officials,  without 
which  no  local  market  can  be  conducted  successfully. 
Oklahoma.  l.  c.  gibbons. 

FOR  many  years  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  lias  ranked 
as  the  richest  agricultural  county  in  America. 
A  great  share  of  this  prosperity  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  larger  proportion  of  farm  crops  is  sold 
direct  to  consumers,  with  no  middleman  in  between. 
There  are  several  permanent  markets,  and  a  great 
curb  market  where  farmers  bring  in  their  goods  and 
sell  them  right  ou  the  sidewalk.  You  can  buy  any¬ 
thing  you  like,  from  a  pet  cat  to  white  mice,  or  from 
sausage  to  roses.  Instead  of  being  satisfied  with  a 
35-cent  dollar,  the  Lancaster  County  farmers  say 
they  get  a  105-cent  dollar,  and  they  surely  come  close 
to  it.  These  markets  are  possible  because  there  is 
close  co-operation  between  the  farmers  and  the  con¬ 
sumers,  and  also  the  officers  of  the  city.  All  classes 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  public  markets  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  city's  life.  The  farmer  is  re¬ 
spected.  The  city  knows  what  it  owes  to  him,  and 
is  not  ashamed  of  the  obligation.  Here  is  a  case 
where  the  65  cents  added  to  the  farmer's  usual 
clipped  dollar,  has  built,  up  a  great  city  and  made 
the  most  prosperous  agricultural  county  an  the 

country. 


* 

WE  have  a  number  of  letters  from  people  who 
say  they  bought  apples  at  the  recent  fruit 
show  in  this  city.  They  met  fruit  growers  and  made 
definite  arrangements  to  have  apples  shipped  regu¬ 
larly.  In  every  case  there  has  been  the  greatest  sat¬ 
isfaction.  The  fruit  has  been  just  as  represented,  it 
has  come  promptly,  and  the  price  has  been  reason¬ 
able.  That  illustrates  one  of  the  benefits  to  come 
from  such  an  exhibition.  The  consumer  meets  the 
grower  face  to  face,  and  can  make  his  bargain  per¬ 
sonally.  The  more  this  can  he  worked  out  the  better 
for  all.  We  hope  this  fruit  exhibition  can  be  made  a 
permanent  affair.  It  will  grow  larger  and  better 
year  by  year  as  it  becomes  a  regular  part  of  the 
city  man’s  program.  No  one  can  hope  to  develop 
direct  sale  of  goods  all  at  once.  It  will  take  years  to 
make  much  progress,  hut  the  one  thing  needful  is  to 
keep  everlastingly  at  it. 


* 

IT  will  he  interesting  to  see  what  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  will  have  to  say  about  that 
political  job  in  the  fruit  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair. 
There  seems  no  question  about  the  fact  that  a  very 
small  piece  of  politics  was  pulled  off  in  connection 
with  this  exhibit.  We  have  presented  the  facts,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  fruit  growers  must  do  one  of 
three  things — protest  openly  and  forcibly,  comprom¬ 
ise  with  some  meaningless  resolution,  or  submit  and 
say  nothing  through  fear  of  offending  some  poli¬ 
tician.  There  is  no  question  about  what  would  have 
happened  in  such  a  case  20  years  ago.  At  that  time 
our  farm  leaders  were  free  to  say  and  do  things 
independently.  Now  it  seems  as  if  most  of  them  are 
tied  up  to  some  appropriation  so  that  they  cannot 
express  their  real  opinions.  The  injury  from  this 
form  of  slavery  hurts  them  far  more  than  the  money 
can  help. 

* 

/ 

When  I  was  a  boy  about  five  years  of  age  I  frequently 
took  my  father  and  mother  for  a  ride.  1  would  occupy 
the  front  seat  and  firmly  grasp  the  reins,  one  in  each 
hand,  while  the  ends  extended  to  the  rear  seat  and  were 
manipulated  by  my  father.  At  the  time  I  thought  I 
was  doing  great  work  in  guiding  the  craft,  banners 
are  too  prone  to  he  proficient  in  this  class  of  eques¬ 
trian  skill,  with  altogether  too  many  people  willing  to 
ride  on  the  rear  seat.  D-  c-  H- 

THAT  is  a  good  illustration  of  some  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  which  farmers  have  had  during  the  past 
few  years.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency 
to  regard  farmers  as  somewhat  like  little  children. 
They  will  he  praised  and  petted  or  scolded,  as  occa¬ 
sion  seems  to  demand.  Like  this  little  hoy  driving 
the  horse,  they  will  he  put  at  the  front,  hut  all  the 
time,  back  in  the  shadow,  strong  hands  grasp  the 
reins  and  do  the  real  driving.  That  seems  to  be  the 
modern  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  leading 
classes.  We  do  not  believe  in  this  theory,  and  that 
is  why  we  oppose  efforts  to  centralize  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  few.  We  are  not  yet  ready  to  abandon 
the  theory  of  a  self-governing  democracy.  About  all 
the  hope  for  such  a  democracy  that  remains  now  lies 
in  the  country  among  small  freeholders  of  land. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  a  reader  presented  what  we 
called  a  boy  problem.  His  hoys  refused  to 
work,  and  took  a  generally  disrespectful  family  atti¬ 
tude.  We  asked  for  answers  to  the  question.  We 


practice  doesn’t  seem  to  have  very  much  standing.” 

As  regards  this  boy  problem  we  have  much  theory, 
but  our  own  experience  is  that  these  theory-fed  hoys 
usually  show  a  lack  of  vitamines  in  their  character. 
Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  has  written  an  excellent  lit¬ 
tle  book  entitled  “Child  versus  Parent,”  in  which  he 
speaks  of  what  he  calls  “the  irrepressible  conflict 
in  the  home.”  He  reaches  the  absolutely  sound  con¬ 
clusion  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  child  will 
absorb  its  character  and  views  of  life  very  largely 
from  the  actions  of  its  parents.  The  flapper  and  the 
flappee  are  produced  from  parental  character  so 
loose  that  it  flaps  in  the  wind.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
a  man  S3  years  old.  The  thought  expressed  in  it  is 
sound  as  it  was  S3  years  ago,  or  as  it  will  be  S3 
years  hence : 

I  am  seldom  moved  to  “take  my  pen  in  hand”  about 
anv  newspaper  matter,  but  the  wail  of  “F.”  (“the  boy 
problem”)  in  Dec  29,  1923,  issue,  awakens  the  query  as 
to  what  kind  of  a  father  he  has  been.  I  have  lived  a 
long  life — S3  years — and  after  much  observation  of  my 
own  boys  and  those  of  others,  I  have  come  to  the  un¬ 
shakable  conclusion  that,  if  the  boy  goes  wrong,  the 
trouble  can  be  found  in  his  father’s  treatment  of  him. 
This  is  true  in  nine  cases  out  of  10.  s. 

Ohio. 

* 

ARGENTINA  has  long  competed  with  this  coun¬ 
try  in  producing  wheat  and  meat.  It  is  also 
growing  large  quantities  of  Indian  corn.  Now  it 
threatens  to  compete  in  apple  production.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  department  of  Argentina  has  imported  150,- 
000  apple  trees  from  New  Zealand,  and  they  will  be 
planted  in  the  most  favorable  localities.  It  is  said 
that  these  trees  are  mostly  Northern  Spy.  Alfalfa 
is  the  basis  of  South  American  agriculture,  and  we 
all  kndw  what  apples  it  will  produce.  What  a  turn 
of  events  when  the  Northern  Spy,  a  genuine  product 
of  our  northern  latitudes,  travels  nearly  to  the  other 
end  of  the  globe  and  starts  competition  with  its  old 
home!  Apple  culture  in  the  far  South  is  entirely 
possible.  Some  years  ago,  when  Joe  Wing  visited 
Patagonia,  lie  found  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  grow¬ 
ing  apples.  He  had  successfully  turned  the  North¬ 
ern  Spy  into  the  Southern  soldier.  The  variety 
seems  to  develop  new  and  superior  traits  in  that 
Southern  land. 


MILK  producers  and  dairy  leaders  speak  out 
their  minds  and  feelings  in  our  symposium 
on  another  page.  The  bitterness  that  developed 
with  the  first  dispute,  however,  has  passed.  It  will 
not  return.  A  year  ago  the  tendency  was  for  re¬ 
proach  and  anger.  Today  from  all  quarters  come 
expressions  of  tolerance  and  sympathy  in  a  com¬ 
mon  misfortune.  There  is  yet  some  complaint,  but 
little  or  no  defiance. 

In  a  rough  way  the  discussions  bring  out  the 
general  feeling  of  things  gone  wrong.  Strong  rug¬ 
ged  men  have  strong  convictions.  They  have 
no  skill  in  the  use  of  words  to  hide  what  they 
mean.  They  have  formed  convictions  on  the  in¬ 
formation  which  they  have  had.  When  the  in¬ 
formation  is  incorrect  or  incomplete  the  con¬ 
clusion  cannot  be  faultless,  hut  when  the  worst  is 
said  the  dairyman’s  heart  is  right.  After  all,  it 
matters  little  what  lias  kept  us  apart  up  to  now. 
There  is  no  excuse  to  stay  apart  longer.  Every  hour 
of  separation  is  costing  us  $1,250  for  every  hour 
in  the  month  of  January  from  the  seveuth  on,  in¬ 
cluding  nights  and  Sundays.  We  have  no  difference 
worth  the  price.  When  we  see  them  on  paper  we  are 
surprised  that  the  differences  are  so  little.  The 
important  thing  is  that  all  realize  the  wisdom  of 
getting  together.  The  group  leaders  have  already 
consented  to  a  conference.  The  wishes  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  expressed  in  the  symposium,  will  direct 
them;  and  a  way  will  be  found  to  reorganize  the 
dairy  industry  on  sane  and  practical  lines.  Any 
leader  who  stands  in  the  way  must  now  do  so  in  the 
open. 


AT 


Knf  if  Hinof  CClirl 


* 

MR.  G.  W.  BOYCE  has  been  given  full  space  on 
page  86  to  present  his  side  of  the  school  ques¬ 
tion.  We  print  his  article  just  as  lie  wrote  it.  and 
we  are  more  than  willing  to  give  this  opportunity. 
After  the  study  which  Mr.  Boyce  says  he  has  made 
we  assume  that  this  states  the  full  argument  for  the 
hill.  We  do  not  consider  it  convincing.  Mr.  Boyce 
admits  that  in  liis  own  case  the  taxes  in  his  own 
district  will  he  doubled.  The  bonded  debt  of  $150,- 
000  will  be  spread  over  the  community  unit,  and  to 
this  must  be  added  tlie  cost  of  transportation,  the 
increased  cost  of  teachers  and  tlie  additions  to  tlie 
central  building  which  are  certain  to  be  made.  Oui 
reports  from  tlie  West  show  that  when  such  districts 
are  consolidated  it  almost  immediately  follows  that 


that  most  of  it  is  theory.  Somehow  it  reminds  us 
of  the  story  of  the  uplifter  who  went  out  to  the 
country  church  to  lecture  on  bringing  up  children. 
She  was  an  intelligent  maiden  woman,  finely  edu¬ 
cated  and  thoroughly  convinced  of  her  own  superior¬ 
ity.  She  told  those  country  women  just  how  to  rear 
their  children,  and  then  cal"ed  for  remarks.  A 
woman  stood  up  and  with  some  hesitation  ventured 
to  disagree  with  some  of  the  lecturer’s  views.  The 
latter,  somewhat  rutiled,  made  short  work  of  hei 
critics. 

“Your  theory  is  all  wrong ! 

"Well,”  said  the  country  woman,  “I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  much  about  theory.  I  suppose  I  am 
stronger  on  practice,  as  I  have  had  eight  children  of 
my  own  and  raised  them  all.  In  these  modern  days 


Brevities 

Reports  from  Florida  are  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
good  jobs  for  the  Northern  people  who  have  been  rusli- 
ing  down  for  Winter  work.  There  are  as  many  tourists, 
as  usual,  hut  an  over-production  of  people  who  expect 
to  pay  all  expenses  and  a  surplus  by  doing  ordinary 
work. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  boards  of  supervisors  in 
New  York  State  are  “resolving”  against  the  proposed 
school  law.  The  latest  is  Tioga  County.  The  super¬ 
visors  recently  voted  nine  to  one  against.  Some  of  our 
readers  ask  what  the  supervisors  have  to  do  with  the 
school  bill.  It  is  a  case  of  taxation.  The  supervisors 
represent  the  county  legislature,  and  the  people  natur¬ 
ally  desire  to  express  their  feelings  through  the  men 
they  elect  to  represent  them. 
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A  Discussion  of  Rural  Education 

A  strong  representation  of  the  patrons  and  taxpayers 
of  District  No.  35,  town  of  Owego,  Tioga  Co..  N.  Y., 
met  Dec.  4  to  discuss  the  proposed  new  education  law. 
B.  L.  Hughes,  who  for  years  has  followed  the  progress 
of  public  and  professional  opinion  regarding  the  rui'al 
schools,  gave  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  plan  under 
which  the  machinery  of  the  Education  Department  is 
designed  to  work  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  discussions  that  followed  were  of  such  character 
that  diverse  opinions  soon  crystallized  into  complete 
harmony,  and  further  consideration  was  regarded  as 
useless.  A  committee  was  then  elected  and  instructed 
to  make  a  written  report  of  the  meeting,  and  to  em¬ 
body  therein  such  statements,  resolutions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  as  were  agreed  upon,  and  to  prepare  and 
dispose  of  copies  of  the  same  in  the  manner  best  suited 
ro  attain  the  end  in  view.  The  sentiment  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  unfavorable  to  such  a  radical  change  in  the 
existing  system  without  the  initiative,  or  at  least  the 
co-ordinate  action  of  those  most  directly  concerned — the 
patrons  and  taxpayers  themselves.  The  report  of  the 
committee  follows : 

Whereas,  we,  the  patrons  and  taxpayers  of  District 
No.  35,  town  of  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  common 
with  the  other  rural  communities  of  the  State,  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  propositions  in  the  proposed  new  school 
law,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  should  not  be  forced  to  an 
abrupt  issue  without  the  sanction  of  a  stronger  and 
much  more  representative  sentiment  of  those  most  di¬ 
rectly  affected  than  its  proponents  can  claim  for  it  at 
present,  this  committee  desires  to  make  a  number  of 
observations  and  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of 
those  whose  duty  it  will  likely  be  either  to  pass  or  to 
reject  the  bill. 

In  considering  this  measure,  the  sponsors  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  proposed  legislation  have  apparently  taken 
for  granted: 

1.  That  we  do  not  completely  understand  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  threaten  the  usefulness  of  our  present  rural 
education  system. 

2.  That  we  are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  children  to  make  the  effort  necessary  for 
the  correction  of  such  defects  as  we  may  know  to  exist ; 
hence  it  follows  that  we  are  miserly  in  our  appropria¬ 
tions  and  unappreciative  of  the  motives  prompting  the 
activities  of  those  that  would  make  the  suggested 
change. 

3.  That  we  have  not  an  adequate  idea  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  higher  education. 

4.  That  statements  disclaiming  any  intention  of  en¬ 
forced  consolidation  should  pass  unchallenged,  or  that 
greater  economy  in  administration  will  follow  as  the 
result  of  the  more  liberal  allotment  of  State  funds. 

5.  That  the  failure  of  the  rural  schools  to  function 
satisfactorily  under  departmental  patronage  is  due  more 
to  failure  in  local  administration  than  to  possible  errors 
in  departmental  policies. 

6.  That  there  is  no  remedy  for  our  peculiar  ills  ex¬ 
cept  the  legislative  panacea  'they  themselves  desire  to 
prescribe. 

If  the  above  reflections  upon  tine  mental  equipment 
of  the  rural  people  prove  anything  at  all.  they  prove 
what  has  often  been  asserted;  to  wit,  that  the  various 
committees  involved  neither  understand  the  rural  situ¬ 
ation  nor  are  they  in  real  sympathy  with  the  people 
whose  educational  interests  they  feel  conscientiously 
moved  to  espouse. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some  truth  in  these 
allegations,  and  are  willing  to  bear  our  part  of  the 
blame ;  but  who  does  not  know  that  in  nearly  every 
case  where  the  school  fails  to  measure  up  to  the  ex¬ 
pected  degree  of  efficiency,  the  failure  is  not  due  to  the 
local  officials,  who  have  recourse  to  no  effectual  remedy? 
The  trustee  mast  hire  the  teacher  from  the  list  of  certi¬ 
fied  applicants,  and  the  destinies  of  the  boys  and  girls 
must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  certified  incumbent. 
Have  we  forgotten  that  the  trustee  does  not  teach  the 
school ?  Then  why  blame  him  for  what  others,  wholly 
independent  of  him,  are  at  least  partly  responsible? 
We  believe  that  no  suggestive  reform  that  does  not  take 
these  points  into  consideration  is  worthy  even  of  pass¬ 
ing  discussion.  To  pursue  this  phase  of  the  subject 
further  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  profes¬ 
sional  courtesy,  hence  we  leave  it  with  the  expressed 
conviction  that  these  administrative  changes  cannot. ac¬ 
complish  the  desired  result. 

In  our  estimate  of  higher  education  we  are  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  its  importance  to  those  qualified  to  acquire 
and  make  proper  use  of  it.  But  we  are  emphatically  of 
the  opinion  that  the  present  tendency  of  the  advanced 
school  is  to  educate  the  boys  and  girls  a/wa y.  from  the 
farm  instead  of  toward  it.  Hence  we  are  able  to  accord 
the  recent  proctorial  fantasy,  a  higher  education  for 
all,  only  our  conditional  approval.  In  fact,  we  believe 
that  a  well-fabricated  eighth-grade  course  so  adminis¬ 
tered  that  it  will  become  -a  real  life  element  in  the 
future  of  the  boy  or  girl,  must  serve  a  more  practical 
purpose  in  the  battle  of  life  than  can  be  possible  of 
many  so-called  courses,  which  are  really  not  educational 
at  all. 

Educational  facilities  are  npw  such  than  anyone  of 
sufficient  energy  may  not  be  denied  the  benefits  of  such 
courses  as  are  best  adapted  to  his  own  plans  for  a  life 
work.  But  we  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
young  men  and  women  not  possessed  of  sufficient  energy 
to  acquire  the  mental  polish  desired  under  the  present 
fostering  conditions  can  make  the  world  no  better  by 
virtue  of  having  acquired  it  under  the  pampering  pat¬ 
ronage  of  those  who  would  unwittingly  divest  them  of 
an  initiative  energy  sufficient  to  accomplish  by  their 
own  efforts  what  others  seem  determined  to  accomplish 
for  them.  This  pampering  process  can  bequeath  us 
nothing  more  substantial  than  a  pseudo-professionalism, 
with  which  the  world  is  already  overstocked,  and  with¬ 
out  which  society  would  be  better  off. 

While  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  maintain  that  enforced 
consolidation  is  not  contemplated,  we  have  not  failed  to 
recognize  in  it  several  features  by  virtue  of  which,  we 
believe,  that  home  rule  in  school  administration  cannot 
long  survive.  If  this  be  not  the  real  purpose  of  the  bill, 
we  fail  to  find  adequate  reason  for  its  present  exploita- 
tion  without  even  the  ghost  of  a  home  initiative. 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  these  sponsors  know  our 
present  laws,  with  little  amplification,  may  be  made  to 
cover  every  contingency  arising  from  weak  districts  de¬ 
siring  to  combine  for  mutual  advantage.  If  we  are 
wrong  in  this  conclusion,  then  must  we  aver  that  the 
comprehensive  administrative  machinery  provided  by 
the  bill  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  changes  contem¬ 
plated  by  it ;  in  which  case  we  wonder  at  the  dearth  of 
practicability  on  the  part  of  those  who  conceived  it. 

We  question  neither  the  good  intentions  nor  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  those  in  charge  of  the  State’s  educational  ma¬ 
chinery.  But  we  assert  again  that  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  situation  in  regard  to  our  rural  schools.  It 
is  largely  by  reason  of  this  that  errors  have  crept  into 
the  system,  else  have  been  allowed  to  remain  there, 


which  should  have  been  rooted  out  long  ago  by  the  con¬ 
certed  action  of  both  the  State  and  local  authorities. 
The  rural  schools  have  not  done  the  thorough  work 
they  should  have  done,  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than 
we.  But  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of 
schools,  especially  of  those  of  the  smaller  villages,  of 
which  the  committee  makes  little  or  no  complaint. 
Hence  we  find  no  substantial  reason  for  abandoning  our 
own  schools  in  favor  of  others  that  are  subject  to  the 
same  criticisms.  We  blame  no  one  in  particular.  These 
mistakes  are  necessary  steps  in  their  evolution.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  system  needs  improving  all 
along  the  lines,  especially  in  the  country  and  in  the 
smaller  villages.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts  as  they  are. 
The  only  sensible  question  is,  “How  can  it  best  be 
done?” 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  consolidated  school,  which  in  many  cases  means 
union  with  existing  village  schools,  will  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  We  take  issue  with  the  conclusion.  What  is  the 
use  of  mixing  theoretical  vagaries  with  the  facts?  In 
addition  to  the  severe  inconveniences  and  insufficient 
guardianship  incident  to  overland  'transportation,  no  one 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  best  interests  of  our  future  citi¬ 
zens  can  or  will  deny  that  moral  conditions  in  the 
population  centers,  especially  the  smaller  villages,  do 
not  compare  with  those  in  most  of  our  rural  communi¬ 
ties.  We  believe  we  voice  the  opinion  of  95  per  cent  of 
our  people  when  wo  pray  for  ways  and  means  whereby 
we  may  be  able  to  keep  our  children  away  from  the  con¬ 
taminating  influences  of  the  cigarette,  the  filthy  and 
profane  speech,  the  billiard  hall,  and  the  loafing  habits 
so  rampantly  prevalent  in  many  of  these  centers,  and 
which  thrive  there  of  necessity,  not  because  their  ideals 
are  essentially  different  from  ours,  but  because  of  the 
greater  density  of  population  and  the  closer  personal 
contact  necessarily  entailed  thereby.  The  committees 
of  investigation  have  apparently  failed  to  take  account 
of  these  most  important  points,  hence  again  we  reiter¬ 
ate,  “They  do  not  understand  our  rural  conditions.” 

We  agree  with  II.  G.  Wells,  the  eminent  writer,  that 
the  paucity  of  real  teachers  is  much  greater  than  is 
generally  believed.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  success  of 
the  school  depends  more  upon  the  character  and  general 
efficiency  of  the  teacher  than  upon  everything  else  com¬ 
bined.  Hence  in  the  process  of  reorganization  this 
point  should  receive  by  far  the  greater  consideration. 
We  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact  that  our 
various  normal  and  training  schools,  at  enormous  ex¬ 
pense,  are  turning  off  large  numbers  of  graduates  every 
year.  Still  the  demand  continues.  This  means  that  a 
far  greater  number  of  inexperienced  teachers  are  taking 
up  positions  for  various  reasons  vacated  by  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  than  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  will 
allow.  The  teaching  personnel  is  essentially  evanescent, 
whereas  it  should  be  as  permanent  as  it  is  possible  tO' 
make  it.  We  suggest  that  an  effort  be  made  to  change 
the  occupation  from  a  temporary  one  to  that  of  a  real 
vocation.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  wish  to  endorse 
the  committee’s  plan  of  stabilizing  the  teacher  body  by 
State  patronage  in  the  way  of  a  bonus  sufficient  to  make 
it  an  object  to  teachers  of  unquestionable  merit  to  make 
teaching  their  life  work.  This  effort  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  directed  to  the  employment  of  male  teachers  as 
least  disturbing  to  the  balance  between  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  as  entailed  by  the  irremediable  propensity  of  the 
average  schoolmarm  to  follow  the  occupation  only  until 
the  matrimonial  alliance  commands  her  presense  else¬ 
where. 

In  view  of  the  far-reaching  results  that  come  of  con¬ 
scientious  work  in  the  schoolroom,  we  wish  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  taking  into  account  the  possession  of  a 
qualification  of  relatively  greater  importance  than  that 
of  a  supposedly  high  type  of  preparatory  education.  The 
present  trend  of  the  training  schools  seems  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  perfected  scholarship,  while  the  most  im¬ 
portant  qualification  of  all,  that  of  natural  fitness,  re¬ 
ceives  but  meager  consideration.  An  experience  of 
many  years  has  taught  us  that  the  teacher  possessed  of 
a  natural  aptitude  for  managing  and  training  children 
in  the  home,  even  though  her  mental  equipment  be  lim¬ 
ited  by  a  dearth  of  scholarship,  is  likely  to  be  possessed 
by  a  breadth  of  soul  and  a  plentitude  of  sympathy  for 
which  no  amount  of  book  learning  can  compensate. 

As  much  as  possible,  teachers  reared  in  the  country 
and  understanding  conditions  there,  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  rural  schools.  We  see  no  way  to  effect 
this  change  except  by  making  it  an  object  for  those  dis¬ 
tinctly  qualified  by  nature  for  this  work,  to  qualify 
scholastically  for  it,  and  to  take  and  nourish  it  as  a 
life  work. 

In  conclusion,  this  committee  believes  that  if  these 
suggestions  be  followed,  the  question  of  consolidation 
will  eventually  solve  itself  as  a  natural  conclusion, 
which  will  at  least  preclude  the  necessity  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  pedagogical  paternalism  over  a  people  in- 
ferentially  not  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  know  what  is 
best  for  them. 

Approved  and  signed  by  the  following  committee  on 
statements  and  resolutions: 

frank  b.  tracy.  Chairman  ; 

Edgar  lewis,  Trustee; 

MINNIE  H.  CAIRNS, 

B.  L.  HUGHES. 

Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


The  Heart  of  the  Milk  Question 

In  your  issue  of  January  5,  you  asked  for  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  from  the  dairymen  as  to  what  keeps  the 
dairymen  apart.  First  let  us  see  what  has  caused  this 
separation.  Our  best  surgeons  remove  the  cause  before 
they  attempt  to  heal  the  wound. 

As  a  preface  to  these  brief  remarks,  permit  me  to  go 
back  to  the  September  and  October  strife  of  the  year 
1916,  which  resulted  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  victory 
for  the  producers.  Since  that  time  and  by  reason  of 
the  experience  gained  by  the  dealers  in  buying  col¬ 
lectively,  this  collective  buying  system  has  to  a  large 
measure  offset,  if  not  entirely  eclipsed  that  victory.  The 
strike  of  1916  and  1919  is  frequently  referred  to  as  a 
winner.  Is  there  any  comparison  between  the  strike 
of  1916  and  1919?  I  think  not.  The  strike  of  1916 
seemed  to  be  in  determined  hands,  and  those  in  control 
seemed  to  have  perfectly  good  reasons  for  the  price 
asked.  Therefore  the  producers  won.  In  1919  the 
strike  was  called  on  a  price  figured,  if  not  fixed,  by  the 
Federal  Food  Commission  and  not  by  League  officials. 
I  am  informed  that  the  League  demanded  a  price  that 
conditions  did  not  warrant,  and  consequently  lost.  A 
few  dealers  received  milk  for  the  full  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1919,  others  for  only  10  days  from  January  21 
to  February  1.  It  was  a  blind  mistake  not  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  warehouses  of  the  condenseries  before  the  price 
was  demanded. 

Now  as  a  result,  the  officers,  who  are  onlv  servants  of 
the  producers  who  have  to  pay  them,  usurped  the 
power  of  the  producers  and  put  across  the  pooling  plan 
in  1919.  If  they  knew  where  their  stakes  were  set  or 


what  they  were  looking  into,  they  were  careful  to  con¬ 
ceal  it  from  the  producers.  The  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  officers  of  the  League  and  some  of  the  Bor¬ 
den’s  and  ex-Borden’s  companies  has  been  closer  than 
has  been  profitable  for  the  producers.  This  one  reason 
is  sufficient  for  a  good  many  to  shun  closer  relation¬ 
ship  in  the  future  with  these  men. 

Question  No.  1.  What  is  keeping  our  dairy  group 
apart? 

Answer:  The  present  break  caused  by  a  few  men  and 
women  who  seem  to  have  the  time  and  care  to  go  and 
try  to  convince  the  producers  that  by  getting  together 
they  will  cure  all  their  ills.  As  some  express  it, 
they  have  been  stung  until  they  are  blistered  all  over. 

Question  No.  2.  In  what  broad  way  can  they  work 
together  ? 

Answer:  First  clean  up  the  framework  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  present  group  that  has  controlled  for  the 
past  five  years.  Let  in  the  light  on  their  activities  and 
expose  the  men  who  tried  to  distort  the  facts  and  be¬ 
little  the  cause  of  getting  together  two  years  ago. 

Our  best  builders  are  careful  to  make  their  founda¬ 
tion  firm  and  solid  and  continue  with  the  best  material 
obtainable.  If  the  dairymen  are  to  succeed,  they  must 
be  the  judge  of  the  timber  they  use,  or  there  will  be  a 
repetition  of  the  Country  Milk  Company.  The  enter¬ 
ing  wedge  of  1919  is  still  working  its  way  into  the 
dairymen’s  poeketbook,  and  will  have  to  be  removed 
before  you  can  heal  tbe  wound.  rural  resident. 


Trouble  With  the  Trespass  Law 

Pheasants  are  getting  to  be  pests  in  some  sections 
here,  pulling  corn  when  it.  is  coming  up  so  it  has  to  be 
entirely  replanted.  On  Long  Island  hunters  are  al¬ 
io  wed  30  birds  in  a  season  ;  here,  three  cocks  only 
Judge  John  Ford  lived  when  a  boy,  on  his  father's 
farm  next  to  mine.  Ilis  brother  James  is  now  on  the 
farm.  Last  Spring  the  pheasants  spoiled  his  first 
planting  of  corn,  and  the  second  planting  did  not  do 
well ;  was  very  late  and  part  of  it  is  in  the  field  now. 
I.  saw  as  many  as  50  pheasants  digging  the  corn  at  one 
time.  Why  not  allow  us  30  birds  here  the  same  as  on 
Long  Island !  I  posted  my  land  and  one  open  day  a 
hunter  within  20  rod's  of  four  “no  hunting”  signs  went 
into  my  orchard  and  shot  a  pheasant.  I  asked  him  to 
show  me  his  license.  He  would  not,  so  I  took  hold  of 
the  bird  and  would  not  let  go  until  he  showed  me  his 
license.  He  started  to  hit  me  over  the  head  with  his 
gun,  and  when  1  would  not  let  go,  lie  stepped  back 
and  pointed  his  loaded,  cocked  gun  at  me,  saying 
“Drop  it  or  I  will  blow  your  head  off.”  I  am  not 
much  use,  head  off  or  on,  but  I  did  not  drop  the  bird, 
and  the  hunter  went  off.  I  should  have  arrested  him 
on  the  spot.  lie  was  a  foreigner,  and  one  I  had  never 
seen  before.  The  hunting  law  is  all  one-sided  now. 
Hunters  should  be  obliged  to  get  permission  from  the 
owners  before  going  on  a  farm.  WTe  feed  the  pheasants 
the  year  around  and  own  them.  Why  should  hunters 
have  a  right  to  take  possession  of  property? 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  Clark  allis. 


Two  Ways  of  Telling  a  Snow  Story 

HE  daily  papers  have  been  printing  the  tale  of 
a  farmer  who  capitalized  a  big  snowdrift  to 
the  tune  of  $24  per  day.  One  Dennison  Densmore  of 
"Vermont  tells  the  story.  Although  it  was  a  cold 
day,  he  was  evidently  quite  “Het  up.”  He  said: 

After  trying  various  methods  to  extract  the  leading 
car  we  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so 
unless  we  obtained  a  shovel. 

Hie  drift  was  directly  in  front  of  a  farm  house,  so 
naturally  we  went  to  the  house  to  procure  the  necessary 
shovel.  We  found  the  farmer  in  the  barn,  and  al¬ 
though  there  were  several  shovels  in  sight  he  refused 
us  permission  to  use  one  and  refused  to  sell  one  of  the 
implements. 

He  did,  however,  agree  to  pull  each  car  through  the 
drift  with  a  team  of  horses  for  $2  a  piece.  Finally 
it  was  agreed  that  we  would  pay  him  the  amount  de¬ 
manded,  being  of  the  opinion  that  after  one  or  two 
of  the  vehicles  had  been  pulled  through  the  other  ma¬ 
chines  could  follow  in  the  path  that  had  been  made. 

My  car  was  third  in  line  and  after  the  first  two  had 
been  drawn  through  the  drift  I  started  to  negotiate  the 
snow  bank  without  the  assistance  of  the  team.  To  my 
surprise,  the  farmer  and  his  assistants  not  only 
blocked  the  highway  with  his  team,  but  one  of  the  men 
started  to  shovel  snow  back  into  the  highway.  It  cost 
each  of  the  drivers  of  the  12  machines  $2  apiece  to  be 
pulled  through  the  drift. 

Now  there  are  two  sides  and  sometimes  three  to 
every  story,  and  we  may  as  well  have  both.  Rev. 
A.  E.  Canpier  of  the  local  Methodist  Church  gives 
the  other  side. 

Now  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  farmer 
made  $24  on  that  day.  If  our  drummer  friend  from 
Vermont  means  that  the  farmer  earned  this  amount  of 
money  that  day,  I  agree  with  him  most  heartily,  but 
if  he  means  that  he  got  $24,  I  say  he  is  misinformed, 
let  the  farmer  speak  for  himself.  He  says,  “I  have 
lived  in  that  same  house  for  over  30  years  and  die 
snow  has  always  drifted  very  badly  at  that  corner. 
During  that  period  of  time  I  have  worked  every  Win¬ 
ter  assisting  autoists,  and  I  could  not  tell  you  how 
many  cars  I  have  pulled  out  of  the  drift  with  my  team. 
Prior  to  the  Sunday  in  question  I  had  never  received 
a  cent  for  my  labors.” 

On  this  particular  occasion  I  am  told  that  this  farm¬ 
er,  his  two  sons  and  his  team  worked  all  day  drawing 
autos  out  of  the  drift.  How  many  cars  they  drew  out 
is  uncertain,  as  after  the  thirtieth  the  farmer  seems 
to  have  lost  count.  After  having  worked  hard  for 
many  hours,  the  farmer  turned  to  his  boys  and  said : 
“I’ve  been  working  at  this  job  for  over  30  years  with¬ 
out  getting  a  cent.  I  think  it  is  time  I  got  something 
for  my  labor.”  He  decided,  therefore,  that  if  any 
more  cars  came  along  he  would  charge  to  draw  them 
out.  Soon  after  this  a  car  became  stalled  and  shortly 
after,  12  of  them  were  lined  up  along  the  road. 

_  The  farmer  did  not  refuse  to  sell  a  shovel  for  the 
simple  reason  he  was  never  asked.  Further,  he  had 
only  one  shovel  there,  not  a  supply  of  them,  as  Dens¬ 
more  said,  and  that  one  shovel  the  local  mailman  was 
using  at  the  time  a  little  further  down  the  road,  where 
his  car  was  in  a  snowbank.  The  farmer  tells  me  that 
he  ought  to  have  had  a  supply  of  shovels  there. 

Now  as  to  what  he  actually  charged  the  motorists. 
He  says  the  first  three  paid  him  $2  each,  .and  the  next 
two  paid  him  $1  apiece.  Beyond  that  he  did  not  get,  a 
cent.  When  tin*  farmer  had  pulled  the  first  two  cars 
out  of  the  drift  he  turned  back  to  the  third  and  said: 
“Do  you  want  the  team  to  pull  you  out?” 

The  motorist  said  he  needed  no  assistance,  but  later 
he  asked  the  farmer  to  pull  him  out,  which  was  done. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Our  Own 

If  I  had  known  in  the  morning 
How  wearily  all  the  day 
The  words  unkind 
Would  trouble  my  mind 
I  said  when  you  went  away. 

If  I  had  been  more  careful,  darling, 

Nor  given  you  needless  pain ; 

But  we  vex  “our  own’’ 

With  look  and  tone 
We  may  never  take  back  again. 

For  though  in  tie  quiet  evening 
You  may  give  us  the  kiss  of  peace, 

Yet  it  might  be 
That  never  'for  me 
The  pain  of  the  heart  should  cease. 
How  many  go  forth  in  the  morning 
That  never  come  home  at  night ! 

And  hearts  have  broken 
For  harsh  words  spoken 
That  sorrow  can  ne’er  set  right. 

We  have  careful  thoughts  for  the 
stranger, 

And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest; 
But  oft  for  “our  own” 

The  bitter  tone, 

Though  we  love  “our  own”  the  best. 

Ah  !  lips  with  the  curve  impatient ! 

Ah  1  brow  with  that  look  of  scorn  : 
’Twas  a  cruel  fate 
Were  the  night  too  late 
To  undo  the  work  of  morn. 

— Margaret  Sangster. 


Day  by  Day  in  a  Busy  Home 

Winter,  the  holiday  season,  and  the 
keeping  of  four  practically  grown-up  chil¬ 
dren  in  high  school  keeps  the  mother  very 
busy  all  the  day  long;  then  when  the  care 
of  four  grandchildren,  ranging  in  age 
from  two  to  eight  years,  is  added,  the 
work  of  caring  for  their  clothing,  sewing, 
darning  and  mending  is  more  than 
doubled,  since  the  older  girls,  and  the 
one  boy,  now  19,  are  able  to  look  after 
their  own  clothing,  with  the  exception  of 
making  their  dresses,  which  I  mostly  do 
myself.  The  mothers  of  the  little  folks 
are  away  teaching,  helping  to  earn  a  live¬ 
lihood.  as  so  many  thousands  of  our 
young,  and  old,  too,  wives  and  mothers 
are  doing  now.  Much  as  the  pay  envel¬ 
ope  increases  with  the  added  help  of  the 
wife,  I.  for  one,  will  always  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  young  mothers  leaving  their 
children  with  others  and  going  out  to 
work.  If  the  children  are  grown  up  and 
in  school,  or  at  work  themselves,  it  might 
be  different,  but  undoubtedly  the  hrst 
duty  of  the  mother  is  to  be  with  her  little 
ones,  to  train  them  day  by  day  in  the 
right  way.  The  husband  who  cannot  give 
his  family  a  comfortable  support  should 
postpone  his  marriage  until  he  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  enough  capital  that  he  may  be 
able  to  earn  a  livelihood.  However,  it  is 
not  always  the  husband’s  fault  that  ms 
wife  works  away  from  home,  for  our 
present-day  women  insist  on  earning  then- 
own  money,  and  this  often  at  the  expense 
of  neglecting  the  sacred  duties  of  home 
and  motherhood. 

Thanksgiving  has  come  and  gone. 
There  was  little  tumult  in  our  small 
school  town.  Many  of  our  college  stu¬ 
dents  went  away  to  their  homes  tor  the 
holiday,  and  with  a  slow  rain  falling  all 
dav  it  was  a  rather  quiet  time.  The  ram 
took  away  the  three  inches  of  snow  which 
fell  the  night  before.  This  was  one 
Thanksgiving  when  even  the  poorest  fam¬ 
ily  could  serve  ice  cream,  or  rather  snow 
cream,  at  the  Thanksgiving  dinner.  A 
dish  of  fluffy  snow  with  plenty  of  sugar,  a 
teaspoon  of  lemon  or  vanilla  extract  and 
a  pint  of  rich  milk  or  cream  makes  a 
most  excellent  substitute  for  the  conimei- 
cial  article,  and  never  fails  to  delight  the 

children.  .  . ,  .  A11„ 

During  our  30  years’  residence  in  Okla¬ 
homa  this  has  been  our  first  deep  snow  to 
fall  before  Christmas.  Everyone  is  pre¬ 
dicting  an  early,  cold  Winter,  although 
the  weather  has  been  very  pleasant  so 
-  far  and  turnip  tops,  wheat,  and  the  few 
patches  of  clover  are  yet  unhurt  by  freez¬ 
ing  or  cold.  The  turnip  crop  has  been 
good  this  year,  and  almost  everyone  has  a 
supplv  of  this  fine  Winter  vegetable  ready 
to  pull  and  store  for  Winter  use.  The 
few  rye  pastures  are  fine  and  are  helping 
out  tiie  dairymen  in  keeping  up  a  heavy 

flow  of  milk.  ,  .  ^  , 

We  look  forward  to  the  wintry  days 
when  one  must  remain  indoors  as  a  time 
for  mending  wearing  apparel,  reinforcing 
the  bed  covers  and  sometimes  making  one 
or  more  woolen  comfort  tops  from  dis¬ 
carded  woolen  clothing.  Material  is 
washed,  pressed  and  sorted  carefully  as 
to  weight,  fabric  and  worn  condition, 
flood  woolen  cloth  lasts  almost  indefinfle- 
lv  and  carries  with  it  the  greatest 
amount  of  warmth  with  minimum  weight, 
and  for  this  reason  all  good  woolen  gar¬ 
ments  should  be  carefully  saved  and  used 
in  quilt-making.  With  several  members 
in  the  family  very  little  tune  is  required 
to  collect  enough  material  for  two  or 
three  quilts.  By  arranging  the  different 
colors  in  an  attractive  way  and  brier- 
stitching  the  flat  seams  with  bright-col¬ 
ored  yarns,  or  silkateen,  a  very  pietty 


quilt  is  made.  Sew  together  on  machine 
and  press  seams  before  working.  Parts 
worn  too  badly  for  top  use  may  be  flat- 
seamed  together  and  used  between  top 
and  lining,  made  of  used  outing  flannel, 
gingham  or  other  material,  tacked  four 
inches  apart  and  hemmed  on  sides.  It 
makes  an  excellent  cover  for  wintry 
nights. 

Another  task  is  repairing  the  Winter 
underwear.  Three  pairs  for  the  little  boy 
which,  though  still  good,  but  too  short  in 
the  crotch,  only  need  cutting  apart  at  the 
waist  and  a  two-inch  piece  of  knit  goods, 
cut  from  the  good  part  of  other  worn 
underwear,  flat-seamed  in.  This  makes 
them  good  for  another  season.  Most  of 
the  little  girl’s  everyday  clothing  is  made 
from  the  best  part  of  discarded  garments.  I 
make  bloomers,  petticoat  waists,  short 
curtains,  etc.,  from  flour  sacks.  It  cuts 
the  expense  and  stretches  out  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  a  meager  purse.  Four  of  the 
large  sacks  sewed  together  and  brier- 
stitched  with  turkey  red,  or  delft  blue 
floss  make  a  good  everyday  tablecloth. 
The  thinner  sacks  make  tea  towels,  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2003.  Coat  dress, 
■with  drop-shoulders, 
fitted  or  bell  sleeves, 
and  with  or  without 
circular  flounce;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  in.  bust.  Size 
38  requires  3%  yds. 
of  54-in.  material. 
20  cents. 


20001. 

2000.  Dress  with 
slip  -  on  over-blouse, 
long  fitted  or  bell 
sleeves,  and  straight 
bodice  skirt;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes,  34,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  in.  bust.  Size 
38  requires  4%  yds. 
of  36-in.  material 
and  %  yd.  for  the 
bodice.  20  cents 


2006.  Girls’  dress, 
consisting  of  tiered 
skirt  on  lining,  and 
coat  having  Peter  closing  blouse  with 


2007.  Boys'  suit, 
consisting  of  front- 


Pan  collar  and  short  Peter 
kimono  sleeves,  with 
or  without  exten¬ 
sions.  Sizes  8,  10. 

12  and  14  years. 

Size  10  years  re¬ 
quires  ~~1 
30-in.  material,  1% 
yds.  for  lining,  and 
Vs  yd.  for  contrast-  ...  .  , 

ing  collar,  cuffs  and  either  blouse  or 


Pan  collar, 
long  or  short  sleeves, 
and  straight  trous¬ 
ers.  Sizes  2,  4  and 
vds  Mi  G  years.  Size  4  years 
requires  %  yd.  of 
36-in.  material  for 


vestee.  20  cents. 


trousers.  20  cents. 


Catalog  of  Fashions  and  Embroidery 
Transfers,  15  cents. 


the  small,  fine  ones  make  handkerchiefs 
for  the  children  to  take  to  school.  Dip 
the  lettering  in  kerosene,  wet  and  boil  in 
a  good  suds,  and  a  few  washings  bleaches 
them  nicely. 

Turning  the  bed  sheets  is  another  task 
for  some  bright  Winter  day.  When  sheets 
are  about  half  worn,  I  cut  them  down 
the  center,  sew  outside  edges  together  and 
hem  edges ;  this  may  not  exactly  double 
their  usefulness,  but  it  does  lengthen  out 
their  time  of  service  considerably. 

Then  there  are  the  overalls  to  be 
mended.  Sometimes  a  half  dozen  pairs 
are  mended  in  one  day,  or  half  a  day  if 
not  too  badly  worn.  Experience  teaches 
me  that  proper  mending,  with  good  ma¬ 
terial,  enables  the  man  of  the  house  to 
get  twice  as  much  wear  from  these  gar¬ 
ments  as  would  be  done  if  they  were  dis¬ 
carded  without  mending,  as  so  many 
workingmen  do.  It  takes  every  possible 
economy  to  keep  the  household  machinery 
moving  where  a  large  family  must  be  fed. 
clothed  and  kept  in  high  school,  and  that 
with  such  a  scant  earning  capacity.  How¬ 
ever.  I.  for  one.  have  no  cause  for  regret 
for  time  and  effort  spent  on  educating  my 
seven  children,  and  feel  sure  I  will  be 
well  repaid  in  the  future. 

MRS.  I.ILLIE  YORK. 


Why  Doctors  Warn 
Against  Coffee  or 
Tea  for  Children 

THE  reason  is  simple.  Coffee  and  tea  contain 
drugs  which  tend  to  irritate  the  delicate 
nervous  system  of  children,  and  so  upset  health. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  includes 
in  its  rules  to  promote  health  among  growing 
school  children,  the  warning  that  “children 
should  not  drink  tea  or  coffee  at  all.” 

Why  confine  the  warning  to  children? 

You  are  careful  to  protect  the  health  of  your 
children;  why,  then,  take  chances  with  your  own 
health,  when  a  change  from  coffee  or  tea  is  made 
so  easy  by  Postum. 

Postum  is  a  delicious,  pure  cereal  beverage — 
ideal  for  children  and  satisfying  to  adults. 

Postum 


for  Health 


There9 s  a  Reason 99 

Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in 

two  forms:  Instant  Postum 

[in  tins]  prepared  instantly  in  . 

the  cup  by  the  addition  of 

boiling  water.  Postum  Cerea  1 

[in  packages]  for  those  who 

prefer  the  flavor  brought  out 

by  boiling  fully  20  minutes. 

ikstaht  @§ 

jgSj 

Sf7J  -  Ctr«l  Corr>p««r 

in  r  .r  v  yA-  .-T- 

*2  bEVERAOE__ 

1 

5^58 

piSTUMl 

"beverage^  g 

The  cost  of  either  form  is 

about  one-half  cent  a  cup. 

ilWl  o'  K^*iS**j 

IkM00*”0"*  ■*  rm 

Sold  by  grocers  everywhere! 

Hm 

Ml  WMT  AMCti  =3 

Aspirin 

Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Neuritis 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain.  Pain 


A  KedeawazQo 

12£222  Direct  to  You 


Think  of  getting  this  won¬ 
derful  quality  range,  ship¬ 
ped  direct  from  factory  to 
you,  all  complete  for  only  $5.95 
down,  balance  on  easy  monthly 
payments.  Save  to  lA. 

200  other  styles  and 
designs — Gas  ranges. 
Combination  Gas, 
Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Stoves,  Fur¬ 
naces,  Oil  Stoves.  Re¬ 
frigerators,  etc.  Easy 
payments.  24  hour 
shipments.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  30  days’ 
approval  test. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog— FREE 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 


1 R 9  R Ava. 


ONCE  A  WEARER,  ALWAYS  A  BOOSTER 

KORRY  KROME  SHOES 

Sold  on  the  Basis  that  the  Customer  is  the 
Judge  as  to  .Satisfaction.  Direct  from  Fac¬ 
tory  to  You.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  K.  K.  SHOE  CO.  Dept.  R  Corry,  Pa. 

Representatives  Wanted. 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proven  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Mouoaceticacidester  of 
Salicvlicacid. 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  u  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
50  cts.post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  S  for  $1.-5, 
Year  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT'  CO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Mica. 


A  Trio  of  Filet  Laces  and  Insertions 
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In  all  of  these  designs  1  have  used  five 
stitches,  instead  of  the  usual  three,  for 
space,  and  five  trebles  instead  of  four  for 
block.  This  idea  makes  very  lovely, 
lacy  effect,  especially  when  made  from 
fine  threads.  Also  double  treble  instead 
of  usual  treble  (thread  over  hook  twice). 

Insertion  No.  1. — First  row — 1  hi,  2 


Insertion  and  Face  No.  1 


sp,  2  bl ;  2d  row — same ;  3d  row — 1  sp.  1 
bl,  3  sp  ;  4th  row — 2  sp,  1  bl,  2  sp  ;  5th 
row — 3  sp,  1  bl,  1  sp.  Repeat  from  first 
row  to  length  desired.  For  lacy  picot. 
edge,  fasten  with  thread  in  first  sp,  eh  3, 
picot,  ch  2,  picot,  ch  3,  fasten  in  third 
sp  from  beginning. 

Repeat  the  3  ch,  picot,  ch  3.  to  last 
space.  Turn  and  repeat,  fastening  each 
into  center  of  picots  of  previous  row,  to 
finish.  With  No.  12  hook.  No.  70  thread, 
this  lace  measures  2  in.  Different  work¬ 
ers  vary  width,  some  crocheting  loose, 
others  tighter,  firmer. 

Insertion  and  Lace  No.  2. — Very  sim¬ 
ple.  speedy  and  prettily  attractive.  First 
row — 6  sp  ;  2d  row — 4  sp,  1  bl,  1  sp ;  3d 
row — 1  sp,  3  hi,  2  sp ;  4th  row — same ; 
oth  row— 4  sp,  1  bl,  1  sp ;  6th  row — 6  sp ; 
7th  row — 2  sp,  1  bl,  3  sp ;  8th  row — 2  sp, 


Bake  Less  Often 

—Save  Work  and  Fuel 


OCCIDENT- Made  Bread  keeps  fresh  and 
moist  and  retains  its  fine  flavor  longer 
than  any  other  bread. 

If  you  use  OCCIDENT  Flour  you  can  bake  a 
double  batch  of  bread  at  one  time.  This  saves 
the  work  and  fuel  cost  of  several  baking  days 
each  month. 


Won’t  you  just  test  this  on  our  Money-Back 
Guarantee? 


Insertion  and  Lace  Vo.  2 

1  bl,  3  sp  ;  9th  row — repeat  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  length  desired.  Picot  edge  for 
this  insertion :  .  0 

Fasten  in  middle  of  1st  sp,  ch  4,  o 
picots,  each  separated  by  1  ch,  eh  4,  fas- 
ten  in  3d  sp?  repeat  across  next  1  sp,  ch 
4,  picot,  ch  4,  fasten  in  2d  space  from 
last;  repeat  until  of  desired  length. 

Insertion  and  Lace  No.  3. — I  irst  row 
— 6  sp ;  2d  row — 2  sp,  3  bl,  1  sp  ;  3d  row 
— 1  sp,  1  bl,  1  sp,  1  bl,  2  sp  ;  4th  row- 
like  2d  ;  5th  row — like  1st ;  6th  row — 1 
sp,  1  bl,  4  sp;  7th  row — 2  sp,  2  bl,  2  sp ; 
8th  row— 1  sp,  1  bl,  4  sp  ;  repeat  from 
first  to  length  desired. 

For  lace,  fill  first  4  sp  with  trs,  ch  4 
fasten  with  d  in  2d  sp  from  last,  ch  4 


Insertion  and  Lace  No.  3 

fasten  with  tr  in  2d  tr  from  last ;  fill  next 
5  sp  with  trs;  repeat  from  ch,  fasten 
with  d  in  2d  sp  from  last,  etc. ;  turn,  ch 
4,  2  picots,  each  separated  by  2  ch,  ch  3, 
fasten  with  2  trs  in  center  of  3  sp,  trs; 
repeat,  fastening  in  center  of  last  sp,  trs; 
ch  2,  picot,  fasten  with  d  over  d  of  last 
row ;  repeat  to  end.  This  edge  form  a 
pretty  scallop  effect  also. 

GERTRUDE  SIIOCKEY. 


COSTS  MORE 
WORTH  IT! 

Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.  'offices  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


If  you  don’t  know  the  OCCIDENT 
dealer  nearest  you,  write  us 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


FOR 

INDIGESTION) 

pq  CENTS  h 


6  Bell-ans 
Hof  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 

25<t  and  75<J  Packages  Everywhere 


Fine  Quality 


GILLIES’ 

BROKEN 


FRESH  FROM 

WHOLESALE  ROASTER 


CPECIAL  introductory  offer!  A  rich,  highly 

appetizing  blend  of  the  finest  grades  specially 
priced  because  of  a  few  small  and  broken  beans  but 
every  bit  as  good  as  the  large  beans.  Delivered  free 
within  300  miles. 

Send  money  or  cheek  for  $1 .00  with  order  or  PAY 
ON  DELIVERY  plus  post  office  10c  collection  charge. 

Money  back  promptly  if  not  satisfied. 

Send  for  free  circular  of  other  coffee  values 


GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY,  Dept.  F  17 

Established  83  years.  23S  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 


You,  too,  may  as  well  save  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  on  YOUR  wall  paper. 

Ward’s  paper  i3  not  cheap  paper.  It  is  all  standard  quality, 
made  lower  in  price  by  manufacturing  in  immense  quantities. 

Think  of  papering  an  entire  room  10  x  12  feet,  side  walls, 
border  and  ceiling,  for  only  82  cents. 

Choose  your  paper  from  actual  free  samples  of  all  the  newest, 
best  patterns — tapestries,  fabrics,  “allovers”  and  stripes.  Price3 
from  3  cents  to  35  cents  per  single  roll. 

Sample  Book  Free — Over  100  Actual  Samples 

This  sample  book  will  go  into  over  one  million  homes.  Why 
not  into  your  home,  too?  Why  not  see  the  best  new  patterns 
and  save  one-third  to  one-half?  Why  pay  almost  double  for  your 
paper?  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  thisfree  book  of  wall  paper 
samples. 

Address  Our  House  Nearest  You. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland,  Cal. 


Write  today  for 
Free  Wall 
Paper  Sample  1 
Book  No.  64-W 


We  Tan 


and  make  to 
your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 
Mittens.  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners;  36  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


WEAR  FURS 

It’s  easy  this  way 

— Furs  to  order  at  half  the 
cost,  from  hides  of  farm  animals 
or  pelts  from  your  hunt.  Stylish 
|tgarments  warm  and  beautiful. 
Robes,  Rugs,  etc.  Free  book 
tells  how  to  skin  and  care  for  pelts 
—all  about  sizes,  styles  and  prices. 
Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  525  West  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Candle  Power 

Burns  96%  Air 

Amazing  invention  in  table  lamps — 
wall  lamps  —  hanging  lamps  and 
lanterns.  Brilliant,  soft,  mellow  white 
light.  Burns  96%  air,  only  4%  cheap 
gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal -oil).  No 
chimneys  to  clean,  no  soot,  no  smoke,  no 
odor,  simple,  safe — easy  to  operate.  Lights 
with  match.  20  times  brighter  light  than 
wick  lamps  at  one-half  cost.  Greatest 
Improvement  in  home  and  farm  light 
ing  of  the  age.  Patented. 

FREE  tr,ma l 

No  risk,  no  obligation.  Try  it 
30  days  and  send  it  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Just  write  today  for 
this  FREE  Trial  and  Special 
Price  Offer  to  quickly  introduce 
this  light  in  your  locality.  Be 
the  first  to  send  your  name  and 
address.  Write  now  before  you 
miss  this  opportunity.  Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  catalog  of  all 
styles  FREE. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 

661  Lamp  Bldg. 

AKRON  -  •  OHIO 


j^0*0*0*0*0*c<] 


Lights 

with 

Match 


AGENTS 

<60  lo  SIOO  A  Week 

If  you  want  to  earn  bi" 
money  write  me  quickly 
for  Kales  plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence  or  capital  required. 
Outfit  furnished  free  to 
workers.  Exclusive  territ¬ 
ory.  Big  season  now  on. 
Address  me  personally, 
say:  “send  agents  special 
Outfit  offer.”  J,  C.  Steese, 
President. 
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NEWTON’S  lor  HEAVES 

CONDITIONING,  WORM  EXPELLING, 

Indigestion,  Colds.  Coughs,  Distemper,  Skin  Eruptions. 

Is  your  horse  afflicted  with  Heaves?  Use  2  large 
cans  Newton’s  Compound.  Cost  $2.50.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfactory.  One  can  at  $1.25 
often  sufficient. 


Over  SO  years’  sale 
A  Veterinary’s  Compound  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs. 
Most  for  cost  of  anything  obtained  for  similar  pur¬ 
poses.  A  powder  given  in  the  feed.  Safe  to  use. 
65c  and  $1.25  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


absorbine 

“tRAOE  MARK  RfG.U.S.PAt.  OFF. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2.50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting. horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments.  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
•1.2$  a  bottle  at  dealer,  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  288  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

The  Mild  Absorbent' 

Used  by  veterinarians  for  bog  spav¬ 
ins,  curbs,  splints,  wind  puffs,  swell¬ 
ing  of  throat,  glands  and  other  flesh  1 
enlargements.  Excellent  for  cuts  and 
old  sores.  Painless— safe— easy  to  apply  I 
—no  scar.  For  cows  as  well.  __  _  ] 

For  sale  at  druggists  or  direct— price  only 
$1.50  delivered.  Money  returned  promptly 
If  you  are  not  satisfied.  Write  for  free  | 
book. 


J  Down 

'uts  this  Olde-Tan 
Metal -  to- Metal 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only 
$7.50  down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  improved  metal- 
to-metal  narness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckles. 


Firit  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70years  ago.  Now 
known  throughout  America  for  its  pronounced 
superiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tan¬ 
ner-manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from 
the  raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Ask  for  freo  harness  book.  Learn  all  about  oar  $7.50 
down  and  easy  payment  offer  and  the  Olde-Tan  matal-to- 
cnetal  harness. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept. 30 -71 

X9th  Straat  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


In.  use 

over 


MINERAL^ 
COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  j 
back,  gl.lo  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.  Inc.,  240-250  State  St..  Carthage,  N  ^ 

r. 

Outfit  St  Instructions 
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Co,  Elmira,.  N!.Y 

Worm  Powders  for  Horses 

Can  you  tell  me  the  proportion  to  mix 
the  powdered  gentian  and  ferrous  sul¬ 
phate  for  the  worm  medicine  for  horses? 

Vermont.  c.  a.  e. 

A  mixture  of  powdered  gentian  and 
ferrous  sulphate  (sulphate  of  iron)  is 
not  sufficiently  effective  as  an  expeller  of 
the  worms  of  horses.  We  prefer  to  pre¬ 
scribe  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  salt  and 
one  part  each  (by  weight)  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  dried  sulphate  of  iron.  Of 
this  the  dose  for  an  adult  horse  is  one 
tablespoonful  given  night  and  morning  in 
the  dampened  feed  of  whole  or  crushed 
oats  and  one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran. 
It  should  be  given  for  a  week  ;  then  stop 
for  10  days ;  then  give  the  powders  for 
another  week.  The  second  treatment  is 
to  destroy  or  expel  worms  hatched  out 
from  eggs  left  in  the  intestines.  Iron 
stains  the  teeth  a  yellowish  color,  but 
does  no  material  harm.  It  also  turns  the 
feces  black  or  dark  in  color.  When  that 
is  observed  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
medicine  is  strong  enough  to  have  an  in¬ 
jurious  effect  upon  the  worms.  As  iron 
cannot  safely  be  given  to  a  mare  in  foal, 
it  is  best  to  omit  iron  for  such  a  mare 
and  to  double  the  sulphur.  A  large  mare 
may  safely  take  a  tablespoonful  of  sul¬ 
phur  in  her  evening  feed  for  a  week  or 
more,  or  may  be  given  the  mixture  of  salt 
and  sulphur  twice  daily,  as  already  pre¬ 
scribed.  A  far  better  treatment,  how¬ 
ever,  and  one  that  may  safely  be  given  to 
a  mare  in  foal,  is  to  withhold  feed  for  36 
hours  and  then  have  a  veterinarian  ad¬ 
minister  four  or  five  drams  of  oil  of  chen- 
opodium  (pronounced  kenopodium)  in  a 
gelatin  capsule,  and  follow  immediately 
with  one  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil.  No 
other  treatment  is  required,  and  the 
worms  continue  to  pass  from  the  horse 
for  some  days.  The  iron  treatment  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  kill  the  worms  in  the  intestines 
so  that  they  are  digested  there.  They 
should  not,  therefore,  be  looked  for  in  the 
feces.  When  oil  of  chenopodium  is  ad¬ 
ministered  the  worms  are  expelled  from 
the  intestines  alive  or  dead.  Colts  take 
less  doses,  according  to  age  and  size.  The 
dose  for  swine  is  30  drops  in  oz.  of 
castor  oil  for  every  50  lbs.  of  body  weight 
after  withholding  feed  for  24  hours.  Give 
the  medicine  from  a  bottle  or  dose 
syringe,  and  in  no  instance  give  a  pig 
less  than  1  oz.  of  castor  oil  along  with 
the  other  medicine.  It  may  be  repeated 
in  two  weeks  if  thought  to  be  necessary. 

A.  S.  A. 

One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Horse  Since  1892 

Thirty-one  years  old  in  May;  26  years’ 
service  with  one  owner  and  driver,  and 
still  coltish  in  his  actions  is  the  record 
of  “Bill,”  a  gray  horse  of  1,100  lbs., 
owned  by  E.  II.  Bliss  of  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.  This  horse,  born  in  1892,  was  first 
driven  by  liis  present  owner  in  1897. 
For  three  years  lie  made  five  trips  a  week, 
year ’round,  on  the  once-popular  “peddling 
cart"  of  the.  country  merchant.  Then 
for  the  past  23  years  lie  lias  been  a  farm 
horse,  always  taking  an  active  part  in 
every  bit  of  horse  work  on  a  two-horse 
farm.  lie  lias  never  been  hitched  to  a 
load  that  lie  could  not  pull,  and  is  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  strongest  horse  in  his 
neighborhood.  Today,  after  16  years’ 
strenuous  duty,  he  is  as  good  as  ever  at 
work ;  liis  eyesight,  is  good,  limbs  sound 
and  wind  as  good  as  ever.  The  only  de¬ 
fect  liis  owner  knows  of  is  slight  deaf¬ 
ness. 

Fortunately  for  veteran  “Bill,”  he  has 
an  owner  who  is  ready  to  make  lii's  last 
years  lazily  perfect  ones  as  a  reward  if 
he  ever  shows  signs  of  wanting  retire¬ 
ment  from  active  service.  e  it  b 

Milford,  N.  Y. 

An  Automobile  Tire  Tethsr 

A  great  many  people  find  it  desirable 
to  tether  live  stock,  calves,  cows,  or.  more 
particularly,  bulls.  When  pestered  with 
flies,  startled,  or  even  in  play,  cattle  will 
not  infrequently  give  a  quick  toss  of  the 
head,  giving  a  sharp  jerk  on  the  rope.  If 
it  is  firmly  attached  to  a  post  or  bar,  this 
frequently  breaks  the  rope  or  halter.  It 
not  infrequently  happens  that  bulls  tear 
their  nose  ring  right  out  in  this  way. 
The  plan  which  I  am  using  is  to  attach 
the  tether  rope  to  a  discarded  automobile 
tire,  then  toss  the  tire  over  a  post  or  bar. 
The  tire  yields  sufficiently  so  that  if  the 
animal  gives  a  sharp  jerk  the  tether  rope 
is  not  subjected  to  such  a  sharp  snap  as 
is  the  case  when  it  is  attached  directly  to 
a  perfectly  rigid  support.  This  is  also 
very  conveniently  moved,  as  the  tire  can 
be  lifted  over  the  bar  more  quickly  than 
a  rope  can  be  untied.  f.  h.  l. 


“You  look  like  a  good  risk.  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
lone.  but  will  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
your  father  died  of?”  “Oi  can’t  rightly 
remimber  as  to  tbot,  sur,  but  sure  it  was 
nothing  serious.” — Life. 


Approved  By  The 
U.  S.  Government 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT’S  ALL 

Our  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer 
is  also  endorsed  by  the  Connecticut 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 
Agricultural  Colleges,  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioners,  and  the  small¬ 
est  as  well  as  the  largest  dairymen 
in  the  country. 

Why?  Because  they  know  that  the  Dr. Clark 
will  do  what  no  other  strainer  can  do — re¬ 
move  every  last  bit  of  sediment,  no  matter 
how  fine,  from  milk.  They  not  only  know 
it  —  but  we  guarantee  it  on  your  herd  or 
any  other. 

For  ordinary  herds,  use  10-qt.  size;  for  large 
herds,  the  18-qt.  Inexpensive  and  lasts  a 
lifetime.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  A  243  Champion  St., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“ Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gires  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-half  tea.spoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  Stare 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug 
or  grocery  stores. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


forThis  EHTffTTHB  Steel 
Tag  feaUriMMUB  Wheels 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  B 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with“Hercules” 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — 510  Down. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimim 
USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop.  Yan  Slyke _ $3.25 


Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk. . . .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden.  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 

Turkey  Book.  Lamon .  1.75 

Poultry,  Richardson .  1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Coming  Farmers'  Meetings 

Nov.  7-Feb.  24. — Short  Winter  courses 
in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  1". 

Jan.  15-16 — New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-18  —  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-1S  —  Trenton  Winter  Poultry 
Show,  Mercer  County  Poultry  Show, 
State  Armory,  Trenton,  Le  Roy  Sked, 
secretary,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Jan.  15-18  —  Agricultural  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  17 — N.  J.  Ayrshire  Assn  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Stacy  Trent,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Jan.  22-26 — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  23-27  —  Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York. 

Feb.  4-6  —  Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society.  Winter  meeting,  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  7 — Maple  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  20-22  —  Eastern  meeting  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Roy  P.  McPherson,  sec¬ 
retary,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Destroying  a  Vicious  Dog 

I  have  been  appealed  to  to  get  rid  of 
a  vicious,  dangerous  dog  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  owner  seems  to  "have  a 
pull”  in  city  matters.  The  police  pay  no 
attention  to  complaints;  neither  does  the 
board  of  health.  The  dog  is  so  bad  that 
women  and  children  have  to  pass  on  other 
side  of  street.  Will  you  advise  me  the 
best  way  to  poison  the  dog,  the  kind  of 
poison,  size  of  dose  and  kind  of  meat  or 
food  to  use?  B.  ii. 

While  you  may  be  morally  justified  in 
ridding  the  neighborhood  of  a  dangerous 
nuisance,  I  am  afraid  that,  legally,  you 
might  get  in  wrong  if  you  took  the  law, 
if  not  the  dog,  into  your  own  hands.  And 
then,  aren’t  you  trying  to  make  an  ac¬ 
complice  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.?  Suppose  that, 
we  should  advise  what  poison  and  what 
vehicle  to  use ;  couldn’t,  we  be  called  ac¬ 
cessories  before  the  fact?  Probably  the 
owner  of  this  dog  believes  that  it  has  th» 
sweetest  disposition  in  the  world  and 
that  the  neighbors  who  don’t  like  him  are 
just  old  grouches,  anyway.  That  is  the 
way  that  most  of  us  feel  about  our  own 
dog,  though  we  can  readily  see  the  defects 
in  character  of  any  other  animal.  There 
is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  dogs  have 
been  much  overestimated,  by  their  own¬ 
ers.  There  is  much  sentiment  with  re¬ 
gard  to  them  that  isn’t  justified,  except 
in  the  case  of  our  own  dog.  But  senti¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  strongest  forces  in  the 
world  and  it  won’t  do  to  disregard  it. 

Leaving  poisoned  bait  for  a  dog  around, 
particularly  in  a  city,  is  dangerous.  There 
is  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  animal  for 
whom  it  is  intended  will  get  it.  I  can 
even  see  that  some  hungry  and  thought¬ 
less  child  might  eat  enough  poisoned  meat 
that  was  intended  for  a  dog  to  kill  it. 
No,  if  I  were  to  advise  in  this  rather  deli¬ 
cate  matter,  I  should  suggest  that,  you 
put  a  pistol  into  your  pocket,  first  getting 
permission  from  the  authorities  to  carry 
one,  then  saunter  slowly  past  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  owner  of  the  dog,  whistling 
some  popular  tune,  not.  the  one  about 
bananas,  for  that  would  be  construed  by 
any  court  as  justification  for  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  mildest-mannered  dog, 
and,  if  this  dog  complained  of  leaves  its 
owner’s  premises  and  threatens  you, 
shoot  it.  No  one  is  compelled  by  law  to 
permit  a  dog  to  chew  up  his  legs,  or  even 
ruin  a  usable  pair  of  pantaloons.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  no  one  should  attempt  to 
shoot  a  dog  unless  sufficiently  skillful  in 
the  use  of  weapons  to  avoid  hitting  his 
own  feet  or  some  innocent  bystander. 
There  are,  as  you  will  see,  complications 
attending  even  the  best-laid  plans  for  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  an  undesirable  dog,  but,  just 
between  you  and  me,  the  city  and  town  is 
no  place  for  any  dog.  There,  is  only  one 
place  for  a  dog;  that  is  out  in  the"  open 
country,  where  boys  live  and  woodchucks 
congregate.  City  ordinances  should  pro¬ 
hibit  their  being  harbored  where  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  are  wholly  foreign  to  them 
and  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent 
their  becoming  a  nuisance.  M.  b.  d. 


More  About  Duck  Eggs 

We  started  10  years  ago  with  six  day- 
old  ducklings.  One  died,  the  others 
thrived,  until  today  finds  us  with  79 
breeders,  including  13  males.  So  far  we 
have  raised  for  eggs  alone,  only  selling 
culls  and  extra  males.  Possibly  the  Run¬ 
ners  may  lay  smaller  eggs.  Our  ducks 
are  a  cross  between  Pekin  and  Buff  Orp¬ 
ington,  and  are  kept  two  seasons,  second 
year  producing  very  large  eggs.  Custom¬ 
ers  began  buying  at  Easter  time  and  were 
atu  natjves  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
who  had  raised  ducks  at  home  and  knew 
the  superior  qualities  of  clean-fed  ducks 
as  flesh  and  egg  producers.  The  number 
of  customers  has  increased  faster  than 
production  in  our  case,  until  the  last 
two  season  have  been  obliged  to  purchase 
our  ducklings  for  lack  of  eggs,  and  they 
lay  most  astonishing  quantities  of  eggs, 
too.  Suggest  to  J.  A.  R.  that  duck  eggs 
should  be  broken  into  a  dish  of  boiling 
water  to  which  a  dash  of  vinegar  must 


be'  added,  to  keep  egg  compact  and  solid 
while  cooking.  That,  with  ham,  will 
make  a  breakfast  which  will  produce  con¬ 
verts  who  will  always  remain  faithful  to 
that  sort  of  food. 

As  J.  A.  R.  seems  to  be  a  true  duck 
lover,  would  also  suggest  he  get  a  larger 
breed  and  a  small  incubator  and  hatch 
surplus.  Be  careful  to  set  no  eggs  more 
than  live  days  old. 

Duck  eggs  do  not  readily  beat  up  for 
frosting,  etc.,  but  for  making  cake  are 
superior  to  hens’  eggs  in  ratio  of  two  to 
three.  david  a.  polley. 

Ma  ssachusetts. 


ED 

by  15  Years’ 
Growing  Success 


FOR  over  15  years,  Hin- 
man  Milkers  have  been  put 
to  the  test  of  time,  experience 
and  practical  use  on  thousands 
of  dairies,  large  and  small.  The 
owners  of  these  machines 
have  had  plenty  of  time  to  find 
out  just  what  their  Hinman 
Milkers  can  do. 

Hinman  users  have  given  the 
results  of  their  experience,  in  their 
own  written  statements,  to  every 
dairy  owner  in  the  country. 

They  have  definitely  proved  the 
unqualified  success  of  Hinman 
Milkers  and  demonstrated  beyond 
question  that  this  machine  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  farm  invest¬ 
ments  a  man  can  make.  Get  some 
of  their  statements.  They  speak 
of  better  profits,  and  lightened 
work  to  you. 


Send  for  Literature  and  Catalog 
containing  statements  of  Hinman 
Users’  experience,  and  the  sound 
reasons  why  these  are  the  milkers 
that  have  proved  themselves  such 
a  pronounced  success.  Write  now . 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 
Fourth  St.  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


Agents 

A  few  good  op¬ 
portunities  open. 
Write  at  once. 

X  A 


Hinman  Electric 

Every  Hinman  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  small  dairy 
equipped  with  electric 
power.  No  installation. 
Write  for  information. 


HINMAN 

MILKER 


|  MISCELLANEOUS  ■■■  [ 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— Ayrshire*, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  1850  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University, 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


COWS  FOR  SALESoTSte?.?! 

High  Grade;  Tuberculin  tested;  fresh  and  spring¬ 
ers.  Sold  subject  sixty  day  retest  guarantee. 

WOOD  LAWN  FARMS  Fishkill,  N.Y. 

2  miles  on  North  Road  from  Beacon,  N  Y. 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  mxi.ch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  will 
buy  same  directfrom  farmerson  reasonable  commission. 
Telephone  at  once, my  expense.  JOHN  f.  BENJAMIN,  Barra,  Vt. 


GhesterWhite  Pigs, Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  &  SON 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-12  Fine  DORSET  Ewes 

Unregistered,  but  pure  bred.  JK.VISON,  Lork  Berlin,  N.  y. 


Registered  Shropshire  Ewes 

April  Reasonable  price.  Arthur  B.  Ryder,  KarnerTilie,.N.Y. 


Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  itegi£ 

tered  South-down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Reg  Shropshire  Ituin*  and  Ewes.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
Priced  Low.  LeROV  C.  BOW  EH,  I.udlowville,  N.  V. 


Rpir  Shrnn  Rnm«  lnlp-  stk-  Shipped  on  approval. 

neg,  0 II r U M .  l\dfJ18  WILLIAMS  FAHM,Peterborongb,N.H, 


|  GUERNSEYS  | 

GUERNSEYS 

For  the  Empire  State! 

The  Guernsey  cow  is  taking  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  the  profitable  dairying  of 
New  York  State  and  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory. 

She  has  size,  constitution,  vigor,  and 
is  an  economical  producer  of  Golden 
Guernsey  milk. 

THE  QUALITY  -  QUANTITY  BREED 

For  information  write  to 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  NY-101  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

For  Sale  at  reasonable  prices,  from  A.  K,  dams 
with  type  and  production.  Sire  has  blood  of 
the  three  May  Bose  1.000  lb.  cows  close  up  in 
his  pedigree.  May  Itose— Golden  Secret-King 
of  the  May— Ne  Plus  Ultra  blood.  Ages:  one 
month  to  one  year.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Accredited  herd. 

FR1TZLYN  FARMS,  PIPERSVILLE,  PA 

Albamont  Guernseys 

Federal  Accredited 

Real  top-notch  quality.  Heifers,  yearlings 
and  calves.  Bulls  ready  for  service  and  calves. 
Write  for  our  new  sales  list. 

There's  money  in  it  for  you. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  138  Cambridge  St.,  Wincheiter,  Ma»». 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DAIRY  FARMS,  22  S.  32d  It.,  Phils..  Pa 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

' Hav some 8ale  First-Class  Reg.  Guernseys 

at  reasonable  prices,  both  bulls  and  cows  and  heifers.  If 
you  are  interested  it  will  pay  you  to  get.  In  touch  with 
me.  Three  bulls  ready  for  service.  These  animals  can 
enter  accredited  herds. 

W.  ROBERT  DUNLOP  -  West  Grove,  Pa. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  FOUNDATION 

12  mos.  Red  heifer,  Cyrus  Clay  and  Dairy  King  breed¬ 
ing.  7  mos.  White  bull,  General  Clay  and  Claude  Clay 
breeding.  First  check  for  $SOO  takes  the  pair. 

E.  J.  EA8TERBROOK  -  Corning,  N.Y. 

MilKiug  Slxortlioi-ns 

Dual-purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washington vlllo,  N.Y. 

|  JERSEYS 

For  Sale  JERSEYS  OF  ALL  AGES 

Ofl  Hnwo  and  Hoiforv  4>red  to  Masterman’s  Pinan- 
ouuuwsunu  neilBlS  cjer,  one  of  the  greatest  bulls 

of  the  breed,  and  from  the  same  line  of  breeding  as 
the  Champion  and  Grand  Champion  females  at  the 
National,  Syracuse.  Write  for  10  reasons  why  you 
should  buy  BONO  JERSEYS.  Priced  right  and  guaran¬ 
teed  in  every  particular.  Bono  Farms,  Troy,  I’a . 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL 

2  years  old  ;  tuberculin  tested.  Fine  condition.  Sire, 
Majesty’s  Combination.  Dam,  Oxford’s  Little  Eagle. 
Price,  $200,  ALAN,'  G.  BAKER.  Brookhaven,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  ,£jerseyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  IF.  A.  C’CltTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

RpcrielpraH  ilpr«av«  Both  Bex‘  AI1  ,l«ee-  Reasonable 

nsgisiereu  UuloGjC)  price.  H.  R.  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.Y. 

GOATS 

FDrr  STANDARD  FOR 

1  KIjEj  milk  goats 

Toggenberg,  Saanen  and  Nubian.  Con¬ 
tains  treatise  on  Milk  Goats.  Apply 

WILL  L.  TE  WALT.  Sec’y 

American  Milk  Goat  Record  Association 

Vincennes,  Ind. 

SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT 

of  Purebred  Toggenberg  MILK  GOATS,  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  Poultry  Show,  January  23  to  27, 
inclusive.  Milk  Goats  will  give  about  3  QUARTS 
of  the  finest  milk  per  day.  Cheaply  produced— 
better  than  cow’s  milk. 

ACE  FARM,  Geo.  F.  &  Alfred  C.  Etzle 
Highland  Mills,  New  York 

TOGGENBURG  DOE 

H  grade.  Bred  to  pure  bred  buck.  Coming-in  Feb.  23. 

WM.  SMITH  Box  123  Manorville,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

A  TC  fNubiaus,  Toggenbergs,  pure 
^  breds  and  high  grades. 

SACRIFICED  1  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown,  N  J. 

For  Sale-Pure  White  Hornless  Saanen  Swiss  Buck 

1  year  old.  Price,  $25.  One  grade  Saanen  Swiss  Doe.  2 
years  old.  Bred.  Price,  $25.  EAUL  WHITE,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-TWO  FULL  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

due  Feb.  and  April,  $30  each.  Also  buck.  Stamp. 

Chas.  P.  I.eake  -  Newfleld,  N.Y . 

For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

SWINE 


1 


F«r  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  er  Buyers  of 


DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Ur.  Champ,  of  Conn.,  1923 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 


XDUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattingtou  &  Soil  Merrilield,  N.  Y. 


DUR0CS 


Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Boars.  Fall  Pigs. 

ELMWOOD  FARMS 
P.  O.  Box  15  Bradford,  N,  Y. 


DTT  IJ  /"\  Q  Good  stock.  Reasonably  priced. 

U  IV  UO  J  Odithia  Farm  Stanley,  N.Y. 

0  1  P  ’q  Choice  Registered  60-lb.  pigs  from  Big  Type 
.  I.  U.  3  stock  of  Best  Blood  lilies, $10  each;  BredSovs 
$35.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  on  High  Quality 
Reg.  Poland-China  Spring  BOARS 

Weighing:  from  200  to  300  pounds  each  al  $25  to  $50  each. 
Others,  either  sex,  any  age,  various  prices.  Buy  the  best 
here.  Wllview  Stock  Farm  ,STANLEYSH0RT, Mgr. ^ilinliigton, Del. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

H  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayviluk,  Nkw  York 


Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Chester  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Cross,  and  Borkshiro  and  Jersey  Rod  Cross 

All  good  pigs  for  pork  that  will  make  large  bogs  in 
live  months.  Pigs,  six  weeks  old,  #4  each;  seven 
to  eight  weeks  old,  484.50  each,  and  eight  to  ten 
weeks  old,  $5.50  each,  I  will  ship  from  1  to  75  to 
yonr  approval  O.  O  I). 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $4.00  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  Ail  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  C  to  8 
weeks  old,  #8.(10  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Wallham,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD 

Litter  of  eleven,  born,  May  18,  weighed  2364  Nov. 
17,  is  our  offering  to  ton  litter  contest.  Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  quick  shipment. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  IS  Dundee.  N^Y. 


BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Service  boars,  boar  pigs  and  bred  gilts.  All  stock  guar¬ 
anteed.  VVe  won  Grand  Champion  boar  and  many  of  the 
highest  prizes  at  the  Interstate  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
Far  Hills,  N  J.  Richard  E.  Walx,  Lebnnon,  N.  J. 


PATMOOH  BERK  SHIRKS.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATMOOH  FARMS.  Ilartlleld,  N.  Y. 


IT  A  IV1  PS  H  I  RE  SWINE 

If  you  would  succeed  in  Hogs,  try  the 
meat  type  Hampshire.  Also  Guernsey 
Cattle,  accredited  Herd.  Free  Circular. 

I.  O  O  U  8  T  I,  A  W  N  FA  R  M 
Box  R  -  ELVERSON,  PA. 


Big  Type  Chester  Whites  £Kr 

prepaid.  Sat.  guaranteed.  CEO.  F.  dKIlFIE,  Newvllle,  l‘a 

I  ~  DOGS  “  I 


DELCRE0 

DOC  REMEDIES 

Recommended  by  the  leading 
breeders  and  fanciers. 

Free  Kennel  Manual 

How  to  care  for  your  dog. 

Dept.  T,  The  Delson  Chemical  Co. 
42  Penn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Beautiful  and  Intelligent  *n^‘shh  Shepherd  Pups 

Ready  to  drive  your  cows  home  next  Summer. 

GEORGK  BOOItMAN  -  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


Airedale  Puppies  Slri?1t“m^nal,y 

Champions.  KAIXL.E  CURTIS,  Torrhigtoii,  Conn. 


Wanted -Irish  Terrier  Puppy  ’C moSSa”  lua  t 

registered  stock.  Must  be  reasonable  in  price. 

H.  B-  Miller  It.  D.  Croton-on-Hudsoi  *1.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


Fancy  Collie  Puppies  JO,IN  n-  vvau" 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  Males,  $15  and  $20.  Females 
$10.  Em bden Ganders, $«.  PLUMMER  McCUUOUBH. Mercer,  Pa’ 


Pedigreed  Collie  1’nps.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  I’a. 


EUREKA  Collie  Kennels 

Quality  I’uppies,  2  to  6  mos.  old,  farm  raised,  Champion 
stock.  Bred  for  intelligence  and  beauty. 

L.  B.  Walter  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

sale  Reg.  Columbian  White  Collie  Puppies 

brains  and  beauty.  Dr.  T.  Paul  Peery.  Tazewell,  Virginia 


FOR  SALE — Two  Broken  Rabbit  Hounds,  1  Beagle  and  1 
Blue  Tick.  $25  each.  Carl  J.  Woltf,  Barryviilos  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-GERMAN  POLICE  PUPPIES 

From  imported,  registered  stock.  House  broken.  Espe¬ 
cially  good  with  children.  Five  months  old. 

I’lerre  Norman  U.  F.  If.  Milford,  Mass. 


For  Sale— POLICE  DOG  PUPPIES 

4  mos.;  beautiful  specimens.  Far  below  market  in  price. 
Pedigree.  Sehalder,  Thornwood,  N.  Y.  phone  Pleasantville  240 


Exceptionally  good  litter  Police  Ihtp*.  Also  beautiful 
7  mos.  female  MRA1)  -  Amenla,  New  York 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  iTai^se1- 

Females,  #3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N,  y! 


Pnllin  Dune  Pure-breds.  Beauties.  $10.  Pedigreed,  $15. 

UUIIIG  I  U|J5  Silverlake  Kennels  Tilton,  N.  H. 


White  Collie  Blips.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $1 5  up. 

Chetola  Konnols  •  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 
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Put  A  way  Your  Hay 
Without  Hand  Forking 


'T'HIS  year  you  can  turn  your  hardest  haying  job  into  boy’s  play.  No 
more  sweating  and  pulling  over  great  rolls  of  hay  in  a  heated  mow. 
No  more  dumping  into  the  center  of  the  mow.  A  fourteen-year-old 
boy  can  put  away  more  hay  with  a  Callahan  Hay  Guide  than  three 
strong  men  can  mow  away  by  hand.  Two  seasons  of  successful  use 
has  proved  the  value  of  this  great  laborsaver.  We  positively  guarantee 
that  the 

cm 

" Saves  Hand  Forking  in  the  Mow 


And  it  does  a  great  deal  more.  It  entirely  eliminates  the  hard- 
packed  center  which  so  often  causes  ‘‘fire-fanging”  and  sometimes 
spontaneous  combustion.  The  hay  is  distributed  evenly  throughout 
the  mow.  It  comes  out  easily,  saving  a  great  deal  of  time  when 
doing  chores  or  baling.  You  can  get  several  more  loads  into  a  big 
loft  because  all  the  space  is  used. 

You  can  use  the  Callahan  Hay  Guide  in  connection  with  the  hay  fork  outfit 
you  now  have — any  make.  In  small  barns  no  track  is  required.  The  Callahan 
i>  easy  to  install  and  anyone  can  operate  it  successfully  with  very  little  practice. 
It  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  week  by  saving  two  men  in  the  mow. 

Try  a  Callahan  Hay  Guide  at  our  risk.  Get  one  from  your  dealer;  if  he 
doesn’t  have  it  write  us  direct.  Test  it  in  your  own  barn;  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied 
that  it  is  more  than  worth  its  cost,  return  it  in  good  order  within  ten  days  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  To  take  advantage  of  thi3  offer,  your  order  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  before  June  1st. 

Write  today  for  free  pamphlet  and  price.  Get  rid  of  your  hardest  haying  job 
once  and  for  all. 


CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 

24  COURTLAND  ST.  WELLSBORO,  PA. 
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The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  1 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

~  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
ZZ  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  =5 

™  For  sale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

■j-j  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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RatS  Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs, cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Qnickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Daily sz  Virus. 

__  ,  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

pygA  BOOK  mice,  t  el  1  i  n  g  about  V  IK  US 
■  anfi  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 


Low  Steel  wheel9  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 
CMDIRi:  Reduced  prices  Catalog  Free 
C  HI  r  in  Si  Mfg.  Co.,  Box39G  Quincy,  III. 


KITSELMAIt  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26^0  a  Rod,’*  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 


KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept, 330  M UNCI E,  INO. 


Guard  the  Udderf 

The  ease  of  milking,  and  the  amount  ' 
of  the  yield  is  quickly  affected  by  any 
external  scratch,  cut,  chap  or  inflam¬ 
mation.  It  is  foolish  and  costly  to  neg 
lect  these  apparently  “small’'  hurts. 

Apply  Bag  Balm  to  the  injured  part, 
and  healing  begins  at  once.  The  pene¬ 
trating,  soothing  action  of  Bag  Balm 
protects  the  wound,  restores  healthy 
circulation  and  promotes  quick  healing. 

Soft,  silky  udders  and  teats,  free  from 
scars  and  hurts  make  easy  milking  and 
a  full  yield.  L  Keep  Bag  Balm  on  hand 
for  any  emergency. 
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Large  10-ounce  package,  60c 
at  feed  dealers,  general  stores 
and  druggists.  Write  for  free 
booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 

== 

Various  Feeding  Questions 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  feed  my 
cows  to  make  the  most  money  from  them 
for  my  feed  and  labor.  I  have  plenty  of 
silage  from  Eureka  corn,  no  corn  to  speak 
of  in  silage ;  for  roughage,  corn  fodder 
and  wheat  straw.  I  would  like  to  feed  jus 
much  of  this  roughage  as  I  can.  Hay  is 
scarce  and  high,  .$25  per  ton.  Would 
have  to  buy  it.  Oilmeal  costs  $2.75  per 
100  lbs.,  and  cottonseed  meal  $2.05 

Michigan.  N.  B.  H. 

You  are  handicapped  in  not  having  a 
high  grade  of  roughage  to  supplement  the 
proposed  feed  that  you  must  buy  to  feed 
your  herd  of  milking  cows.  Wheat  straw 
is  worth  quite  as  much  under  a  cow  as  it 
is  in  a  cow  ;  hence  it  would  be  necessary 
for  you  to  feed  the  corn  fodder  for  rough- 
age.  Even  so,  corn  fodder  is  more  desir¬ 
able  than  Timothy  hay,  which  is  fed  ex¬ 
tensively  by  dairymen  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country.  It  will  mean  that  you 
will  have  to  secure  a  grain  ration  carry¬ 
ing  a  higher  percentage  of  protein  if  it  ’S 
impossible  for  the  cows  to  obtain  any  of 
this  desirable  nutriment  from  the  rough- 
age  itself.  Since  your  silage  will  not 
provide  succulence  and  not  much  carbo¬ 
hydrate,  it  will  mean  that  you  will  have 
to  include  more  grain  in  your  ration 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

Oilmeal  at  $2.75  per  cwt.  would  be 
more  economical  than  cottonseed  at  the 
price  quoted,  aud  if  you  have  buckwheat 
that  has  been  produced  on  your  own  farm 
I  should  exchange  this  for  buckwheat 
middlings  and  use  a  generous  amount  of 
this  carbohydrate  feed  in  your  mixture. 
Ground  buckwheat,  as  we  have  many 
times  stated,  is  not  a  desirable  feed  for 
dairy  cows;  but  there  are  very  few  feeds 
that  excel  buckwheat  middlings  which 
have  been  properly  combined  with  other 
ingredients.  It  is  proposed  that  you  con¬ 
struct  your  ration  as  follows:  Linseed 
meal,  200  lbs. ;  buckwheat  middlings,  150 
lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  200  lbs. ;  eornmeal,  300 
lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  150  lbs. 

This  will  establish  a  20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  feed,  which  is  enough  for  cows  giving 
less  than  30  lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  For  cows 
giving  more  than  30  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  it 
would  be  necessary  to  add  100  lbs.  of 
bran  and  100  lbs.  of  gluten  meal  to  this 
ration.  Feed  the  cows  according  to  their 
production.  Insist  that  they  be  given 
enough  concentrates  to  cause  them  to 
reach  their  maximum  production.  The 
mere  fact  that  you  do  not  have  enough 
hay  will  mean  that  you  will  have  to  feed 
more  silage. 


Limited  Feed  Mixture;  Location  of  Silo 

1.  I  am  feeding  grade  Holstein  cows 
fair  silage  twice  daily,  one  bushel  to  a 
cow ;  Alfalfa  hay  at  noon,  and  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  grain  consisting  of  200  lbs.  of 
wheat  mixed  feed,  an  extra  good  grade; 
100  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  and  they 
do  not  seem  to  milk  as  they  should. 
Could  I  better  it  by  adding  eornmeal V  I 
am  feeding  about  1  lb.  of  grain  to  3*4 
lbs.  of  milk.  2.  Will  a  silo  built  in  one 
end  of  a  haymow  cure  silage  as  well  as 
one  built  outside  of  the  barn?  E.  L. 

1.  A  mixture  limited  to  wheat  feed, 

gluten  and  oilmeal  could  not  possibly  give 
good  results.  Wheat  feed  is  a  mixture  of 
bran,  middlings  and  screenings,  aud  at 
best  does  not  carry  more  than  16  per  cent 
of  protein.  The  addition  of  eornmeal  or 
hominy  meal  to  this  combination  would 
be  highly  desirable,  and  it  would  sub¬ 
stantially  reduce  the  cost  of  the  mixture. 
Assuming  that  you  desire  to  limit  your 
ingredients  to  the  products  mentioned,  it 
is  proposed  that  you  combine  them  as 
follows :  200  lbs.  hominy  meal.  200  lbs. 

wheat  feed.  150  lbs.  gluten  feed,  150  lbs. 
oilmeal.  In  case  you  have  oats,  100  lbs. 
added  to  the  combination,  provided  you 
added  an  additional  50  lbs.  of  oilmeal 
also,  would  be  highly  desirable. 

2.  It  is  desirable  to  locate  the  silo 
where  it  will  be  most  convenient  for  fill¬ 
ing  and  feeding  purposes.  Usually  space 
inside  the  barn  is  too  valuable  to  be  given 
over  for  the  silo ;  hence  it  is  common 
practice  to  place  the  silo  itself  outside  of 
the  building.  Its  location  does  .not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  keeping  qualities 
of  the  silage.  If  the  silo  is  water¬ 
tight,  has  a  good  roof,  and  is  filled  with 
corn  cut  at  the  proper  time,  you  need 
have  no  fear  as  to  the  keeping  qualities 
of  the  product. 


"champion 

SILOS  AT  BIG 
DISCOUNT 


Champion  Silos 

Bought  now  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  present  I 
stock  of  Champion  Silo  material  purchased  at  fair  I 
prices.  Special  discounts, freight  allowances  and! 
other  concessions  give  vou  the  lowest  priced  Per- 1 
manent  Silo  on  the  market.  The  Champion  has  in- 1 
terlocking  anchors,  oil  filled  staves,  heavy  steel  door  frame  I 
and  redwood  doors.  AU  these  feature!  at  a  lower  price  than| 
you  will  pay  later  for  an  ordinary  ail*. 

3  Special  Propositions 

CHAMPION  SILOS,  conceded  to  be  the  beet  by  all  osere,  atl 
a  Biff  Discount  to  early  buyers  making  Champions  much  f 
cheaper  now  than  later. 

WINNER  SILOS,  the  biggest  ordi¬ 
nary  silo  value  that  money  can  buy, 
built  for  the  man  who  want9  many 
year9  of  silo  service  at  a  Bargain 
price. 

BIG  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENT. 

Discounts.  Freight  Savings,  etc., 
when  neighbors  will  club  together 
and  buy  silos.  Write  today,  give 
size  of  silo  wanted,  and  we'll  send 
you  details  of  three  propoaltlOBS 
that  will  surprise  you. 

WInneR 

Just  the  silo  for  those  who  want  or¬ 
dinary  silo  service  at  lowest  price< 

Has  steel  door  frame,  substan¬ 
tial.  CONTINUOUS  DOORS.  STEEL 
HOOPS,  STEEL  COMBINATION  LATCH 
and  LADDER,  staves  milled  from  2 
in.  stock,  built  for  years  of  service. 

Meets  demand  for  those  who  want 
silo  profits  on  a  small  investment. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 

235DllthSt.,  Dos  Moines, Iowa 
235D  Mitchell  Springfield, 

Bldg.  .  ^  Ohio 


AGENTS  WANTED 

We  have  desirable  ter¬ 
ritory  still  open  for  live 
agents  who  can  devote 
some;  or  all  of  their 
time  to  canvassing. 
Write  for  agents'  pro- 
posltion  specifying 
whether  interested  in  a 
silo  for  your  own  use 
and  agen  cy  or  for 
just  the  VT  agency. 


Get  the  Facts 
Right  From  the 
Farm! 


Slnrr 

pH* 

MX"* 
fc-ng| 
war- 
if-nr 

Ci 


pIND  out  —  from  farmers 
near  you  —  what  they  think 
of  the  Ross  “In-de-str-uct-O” 

Galvanized  Metal  Silo.  Let 
(hem  tell  you  what  their 
experience  has  been  with  this 
acid-proof,  fire-proof 
and  PERMANENT  Silo 
backed  by  years  of  better  Silo¬ 
building. 

Write  us  —  we  will  send  you 
letters  from  Ross  users  in  your 
community — convincing  proof 
of  the  superior  service  you 
will  get  from  the  Roes.  Copie*  , 
of  these  letters  are  ready  to' 
mail  —  i  j  rite  for  them  today. 

Agents  and  Dealers:  Writs  for  Proposition 

E.  W.  ROSS  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO. 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Ross  In-de-str-uct-O 
Galvanized  Metal  Silos 
Successors  to  the  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Est.  1850 
Desk  109  Springfield,  Ohio 

The  ROSS 


IN-DE-; 

Galvanized 

Metal 


SILO 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 

and  Lawn 
Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it  culti¬ 
vates,  it  mows  the 
lawn.  It  supplies  power  for 
operating  light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  has  a  patented 
arched  axle  for  clearance  and  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  guid¬ 
ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  A  differential  drive  _  _ 

makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  instantly  interchangeable.  A  boy  will 
run  it  with  delight.  Send  for  full  particulars 

312  PARK  ST.,  GILSON  MFG  CO.  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS 


THIS  LOG  AND  TREE  SAW 

Fitted  with  Atkins  Silver  Steel  Guaranteed  Saw  t 


9  Cords  in  10  Hours  by  one  man.  It’s  King  of  the 

woods.  Catalog  Y68  Free.  Established  1890. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  1005  E.  75th  St,  Chicago.  IliinoU 


SAVE  $5  to  $0C 

N  AVLPHIlAJ&DEPt  J 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Keeping  Fish  Scrap 

What  is  the  best  method  of  keeping 
fish  scrap?  I  am  obliged  to  grind  my 
fish  scrap.  A.  J.  H. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Fish  scrap,  if  it  does  not  carry  too 
high  a  percentage  of  moisture,  has  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  which  will  enable  you  to 
store  it  in  considerable  quantities.  If  you 
have  to  grind  your  own  fish  scrap  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
construct  a  makeshift  of  an  oven  m 
order  to  reduce  its  moisture  content.  One 
reason  the  feed  stores  do  not  cherish  the 
idea  of  keeping  fish  scrap  in  stock  is  be¬ 
cause  of  its  objectionable  odor. 


Cow  and  Calf  Question 

1.  I  am  feeding  the  following  ration : 
400  lbs.  ground  oats,  400  lbs.  corn,  200 
lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  oilmeal  and  silage. 
Ilay  is  orchard  grass,  with  very  little 
clover  in  it.  Would  like  to  use  as  much 
of  the  corn  and  oats  as  possible.  What  is 
wrong  with  this  ration,  and  how  can  I 
improve  it?  2.  How  many  pounds  of 
silage  should  a  Jersey  cow  be  fed?  3. 
What  would  you  advise  for  these  cows 
when  in  pasture  without  silage?  4.  Can 
too  much  oilmeal  or  cottonseed  meal  taint 
the  butter?  5.  How  many  pounds  of  milk 
should  a  Jersey  calf  be  fed,  after  taken 
away  frofn  cow,  and  how  long  would  you 
advise  to  continue  on  whole  milk?  G. 
How  rapid  should  the  change  to  skim- 
milk  be  made?  7.  What  is  the  cause  of  a 
cow’s  udder  not  going  down  to  normal 
size  after  being  milked?  The  cow  fresh¬ 
ened  in  October ;  udder  was  not  caked  or 
hard,  though  it  is  large  and  puffy  ;  does 
not  slaken  like  another  cow’s.  She  is 
milking  25  lbs.  a  day  now.  She  is  a 
three-year-old.  This  is  her  second  calf. 

A.  L. 

1.  Undoubtedly  the  ration  that  you  pro¬ 
pose  is  deficient  in  protein ;  particularly 
is  this  true  if  it  is  to  be  fed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  poor  grade  of  roughage.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  include  both  bran  and 
middlings  in  a  ration  for  dairy  cows,  and 
it  would  be  distinctly  to  your  advantage 
to  double  the  amount  of  cottonseed  meal- 
and  likewise  double  the  amount  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  in  the  mixture.  Thus  a  com¬ 
bination  might  consist  of  400  lbs.  vf 
cornmeal,  400  lbs.  oats,  200  lbs.  bran,  200 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  linseed 
meal.  Even  this  is  slightly  deficient  in 
protein,  and  the  addition  of  200  lbs.  of 
gluten  feed  would  be  desirable. 

2.  A  Jersey  cow  of  average  size,  800 
lbs.,  will  consume  about  25  lbs.  of  silage 
a  day. 

3.  When  these  cows  are  in  pasture  and 
are  not  fed  silage,  I  should  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  two  parts  of  cornmeal, 
two  parts  of  ground  oats  and  one  part  of 
cottonseed  meal  . 

4.  It  is  doubtful  whether  linseed  meal 
or  cottonseed  meal,  when  fed  in  reason¬ 
able  quantities,  will  taint  the  milk.  When 
linseed  meal  is  fed  to  dairy  cows  hav¬ 
ing  access  to  pasture  there  is  danger 
from  undue  laxativeness.  Cottonseed 
meal  is  a  safer  source  of  protein  to  feed 
during  the  Summer. 

5.  Whole  milk  should  be  fed  to  calves 
for  the  first  three  weeks,  after  which  the 
change  should  gradually  be  made  from 
whole  milk  to  skim-milk  by  replacing  1 
lb.  of  the  whole  milk  with  1  lb.  of  the 
skim-milk,  and  increasing  this  amount 
daily  until  the  transfer  is  complete. 

6.  Four  quarts  of  new  milk  daily  .ss 
a  generous  allowance,  while  the  amount 
of  skim-milk  may  vary  from  five  to  eight 
quarts  per  day. 

7.  Udders  such  as  you  Imve  described 
are  designated  as  fleshy  and  do  not  func¬ 
tion  as  efficiently  as  udders  possessing 
more  quality  and  more  active  alveoli  cells. 
Udders  of  this  description  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  inflammation  and  congestion. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  rem¬ 
edy  this  condition.  If  the  udder  does  not 
assume  normal  pi-oportions  the  chances 
are  that  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
either  from  garget  or  congestion  of  some 
character-.  Unless  the  cow  is  a  profitable 
producer  of  milk  and  a  persistent  milker 
it  is  of  doubtful  wisdom  to  maintain  ani¬ 
mals  of  this  type  in  a  herd. 


“Lost  your  job  as  a  caddy?”  said  one 
boy.  “Yep,”  x-eplied  the  other.  "I  could 
do  the  work  all  right,  but  I  couldn’t 
learn  not  to  laugh.” — Washington  Star. 


NOW-ONLYI^DOWN 

puts  thisWim 

owYOURPLACE/or 


90daysIWEtrial 


An  All-Fuel  Engine-This 


Standard  WITTE  Burns  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate  or  Gas 


(No  Special  Attachment  Needed) 

Here  is  the  answer  to  the  demand  for 
cheaper  power  —  and  the  opportunity 
to  show  a  profit  of  $1,000.00  or  more 
this  year.  With  the  WITTE  Throt¬ 
tling-Governor  Engine  you  can  do  all 
the  jobs  easily  and  quickly  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  “hired  help.” 

Makes  All  Farm  Work 
Easy  and  Cheap 


ED.  H.  WITTE 
Pres. 


This  WITTE  Engine  stands  alone  as  the  standard  of  farm 
power  —  with  steady  and  reliable  performance  at  any 
speed.  Regardless  of  the  work  —  pumping,  grinding  feed, 
sawing  wood,  churning,  etc.,  —  it  makes  all  work  easy  and 
cheap.  Easily  moved  from  place  to  place,  you  can 
save  the  work  of  several  men  all  the  time. 


The  Real  ALL-PURPOSE  Engine 

This  WITTE  Engine  burns  any  fuel,  —  kerosene,  gas¬ 
oline,  distillate  or  gas  —  the  cost  of  operation  is  always 
small.  Equipped  with  the  WITTE  Speed  Regulator, 
the  power  range  enables  you  to  do  all  jobs  at  a  big  saving. 

Eauloned  with  The  WITTE  Engine  is  equipped 
«i2>  im  with  the  famous  WICO  MAG- 

NETO-a  guarantee  of  efficient 
Wico  Magneto  0perati0n  in  all  weather  and  temp¬ 
eratures.  The  most  dependable  and  best  ignition  system 
known  today.  Far  superior  and  more  economical  than 
the  old  style  battery  ignition. 


Sold  DIRECT  Irom  FACTORY  to  YOU 


Remember  this— my  engine  is  sold  direct  to  you  by  the  man  who 
builds  it  and  I  have  over  100,000  satisfied  customers  all  over  the 
world.  This  WITTE  Engine,  at  the  lowest  price  in  history,  is  the 
result  of  over  40  years  devoted  to  building  engines  in  the  largest 
individual  engine  plant  in  the  world. 


The  Best  All-Purpose 
Engine  BuUt  Today! 

Note  These  Superior  Points  : 

1— Light-weight,  yet  so  durable  that  the 
WITTE  is  sold  on  a  LIFETIME 
guarantee. 

*— Valve-in-head— the  standard  engine 
design  for  surplus,  dependable  power. 

3—  Throttling  governor — even  steady 
speed  with  any  fuel. 

4- ”Burns  all  fuels — no  special  attach¬ 

ments  necessary. 

5“*WICO-MAGNETO— the  perfect  high 
tension  ignition. 

6—  Self-adjusting  carburetor — no  chance 
to  waste  fuel. 

7—  Speed  Regulator  makes  one  engine 
handle  many  jobs. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  50  special 
features  that  make  the  WITTE  ENGINE 
the  standard — and  the  best  engine  you  can 
use  at  any  price. 

All  sizes  2  to  25  up. 


90  Days  FREE  TRIAL 

So  confident  am  I  that  the  WITTE  Engine  will 
solve  every  power  problem  that  I  offer  to  send  it  on 
LIFETIME  90  days  test — use  it  on  the  hardest 

r.iiA»&\TPr  work  and  if  !t  is  not  ri&ht>  ru 
w  ***'  make  it  right,  without  expense  to 

you.  I  guarantee  the  WITTE  Engine  for  a 
LIFETIME. 

M ail  This  Coupon  Today! 


Write  Today  For  My 

BIG  FREE  ENGINE  BOOK 

I  want  every  progressive  farmer  to  write  me  today  for  my  big  free 
illustrated  engine  book  and  my  special  selling  plan  which  puts  a 
WITTE  to  work  on  your  place  for  only  a  few  dollars  and  gives  you 
nearly  a  year  to  pay.  NO  OBLIGATION — just  write  me — that’s  all. 

-ED.  H.  WITTE,  President 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

T1897  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

31897  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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ED.  H.  WITTE 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1897  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1897  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me 
at  once  your  big  engine  book  and  full  details,  prices,  etc. 


Name. 


Address ... 


City- 


State... 


I 


HUDSON 


LITTER  CARRIERS 

Speed  up  your  barn  work.  Roll  out  13  bushels 
of  manure  in  one  trip  with  the  HUDSON — less 
effort  than  handling  a  single  wheel-barrow  load. 
THE  LEVER  HOIST,  found  only  ontheHUD- 
SON,  means  you  handle  no  dirty  chains.  Quick 
and  Easy  to  operate,  it  forms  a  handle  for  push¬ 
ing.  Heavy,  galvanized,  water-tight  tub. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  on  modern  barn 
equipment  and  name  of  your  HOME-TOWN 
HUDSON  DEALER. 

Our  Engineering  Department  is  eager  to  help  if 
you  build  or  remodel.  Ask  about  Our  FREE 
BARN  PLANNING  SERVICE. 

— HtTOSOH  MFCS* GO. — 

Dept.  484  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


from 

Clipped 

Cows 


It  pays  to  clip 
udder,  flanks 
and  underline  of 
stabled  cows  once  a 
month.  Clip  them  all 
over  this  spring.  Keeps  them  in 
better  condition.  Clippedcowsgive 
more  milk — more  butter  fat.  Clip  with 
Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine 

Best  made.  Ballbearing.  Eaay  running. 
Clips  fast.  Lasts  Ioor.  Simple  to  use.  At  deal¬ 
ers  $12.75;  or  send  $2  and  pay  balance  on  deliv* 
ery .  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  back. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
5598Roosevdt  Road,  Chicago 

rid’ slyirgeetMakernof  Clipping  and  Shear • 
Machines .  Complete  Catalog  on  Request, 


ROOFING 

REMNANT 

1  PLY 

2  PLY 

3  PLY 


SMOOTH 
.  .  85  Cents 

.,  $1.05 
.  $1.35 

Buffalo  Housewrecking  &  Salvage  Co. 

479  Walden  Avenue  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SURFACE 

PER 

ROLL 


IF  FARMERS 

cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
keep  themselves  informed  and 
to  take  part  in  the  management 
of  their  organizations,  can 
farm  cooperation  succeed  ? 

This  problem  is  fully  discussed 
in  the  new  book 

ORGANIZED 

COOPERATION 

Edited  and  Published  by 
JOHN  J.  DILLON 

In  cloth  binding,  $1.00  a  copy 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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STAR  STALLS  are  shipped 
assembled,  ready  to  drop 
into  place  as  soon  as  they 
reach  your  bam.  A  few  minutes 
and  the  job  is  done,  and  time  and 
money  saved.  As  you  add  to  your 
herd,  you  can  put  in  extra  units 
just  as  easily — clamp  them  to  the 
curb  in  a  few  minutes’  time,  and 
they’re  ready  for  the  cows.  Get 
further  details  from  your  STAR 
dealer,  or  mail  coupon  at  once. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.,  Harvard,  Ill. 

San  Francisco  Minneapolis  Albany  Los  Angeles 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co.,  Dept.  1*41,  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  have. . cows . young  stock . horses. 

Please  send  me  free  floor  plan9  and  other  suggestions.  I  am  considering  t  remodeling  } 

a  barn  next . Send  free  plan  book  [  No] 


The  STAR  Line  includes 
Stalls,  Stanchions,  and 
Pens,  Litter  Carriers, 
“Harvester”  Hay  Tools, 
Garage  Equipment,  Feed 
Trucks,  Water  Bowls, 
Door  Hangers,  Steel  Fence 
Postsand  Farm  Specialties. 

Get  This  Valuable  Book 
of  Modern  Barn  Plans 

FREE! 

Put  up  a  STAR  barn  and 
have  the  best  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood!  Big  plan  book  free. 
Just  check  proper  place 
when  you  send  coupon. 


Name... 

Address 


★  COMPLETE  barn  outfitters  * 


'  HOLLYWOOD”  Grove  For  Sale  at  Rare  Bargain 

10  acres  rich  land,  400  oranges,  150  grapefruit,  4  avacoda 
pears.  6  cherry,  2  papaya,  20  banana,  6  guava,  200  straw¬ 
berries,  50  pine-apple,  50  variety  shrubbery,  4-room  new 

11  mse,  garage,  chicken  coop,  on  paved  road  near  town. 

C.  E.  SAUERS  HoxllS  FORT  PIERCE  FLA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ‘If  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page •  :  :  : 


The  SILO! 

The  QUALITY 
The  PRICES 
The  TERMS 

Agents  WANTED.  Write  and  find  out. 

THE  QUALITY  MFC.  CO.,  Hager.town,  Md. 


ThePapec  is  made  in  four  sizes. 
R-10,  N-13.  L-16  and  K-19. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Ailing  Dog 

I  have  a  c-oach  dog  which  at  times 
seems  to  be  ail  right,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  seems  to  be  sick,  going  around 
with  his  head  down  and  his  tongue  hanging 
out  and  water  dripping  from  his  tongue 
quite  freely.  F.  K. 

We  suspect  that  the  dog  is  threatened 
with  fits  and  that  intestinal  worms  or 
indigestion  cause  the  derangement.  If 
he  has  a  very  heavy  coat,  however,  dis¬ 
comfort  in  hot  weather  might  cause  some¬ 
what  similar  symptoms.  Flies,  heat  and 
lack  of  shade  and  water  sometimes  so  af¬ 
fect  a  dog  in  extra  hot  weather  that  his 
distressed  actions  are  taken  for  those  of 
rabies  and  the  animal  destroyed.  Close 
observation  is  therefore  necessary,  in  in¬ 
stances,  to  determine  just  what  ails  a 
dog  and  owners  should  be  careful  to  pre¬ 
vent  distress  and  discomfort  from  the 
avoidable  causes  mentioned.  On  general 
principles  we  should  advise  you  to  have 
the  dog  clipped,  if  li  is  coat  is  heavy,  but 
that  seldom  is  necessary  for  a  coach  dog ; 
then  treat  him  for  expulsion  of  worms,  in 
the  following  way.  Confine  him  in  a 
clean  swept  box  stall.  Withhold  feed 
for  24  hours,  but  allow  water.  Then 
give  the  dog  one  dram  fluid  extract 
of  male  shield  fern  and  20  grains  of 
freshly  powdered  areca  nut  in  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  simple  sirup  or  soup,  for  every 
25  lbs.  of  his  body  wreight.  Repeat  the 
dose  in  four  or  five  days  and  then  burn 
the  droppings.  It  is  well  to  give  a  dog 
such  treatment  every  six  months  when  he 
has  been  troubled  with  worms  as  re¬ 
infestation  is  liable  to  occur,  especially 
when  a  dog  is  allowed  to  visit  garbage 
boxes  for  his  feed.  Let  the  dog  take 
plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  every  day. 
Feed  him  raw  and  cooked  beef  and  raw 
beef  bones.  Also  let  him  have  thick 
vegetable  soup  poured  upon  stale  bread 
and  he  may  also  have  some  stale  bread 
and  milk:  or  dog  biscuit  is  suitable.  Do 
not  feed  pork,  chicken  containing  bones, 
cornmeal,  potatoes,  sweets  or  dainties. 
A  full  meal  in  the  evening  and  a  very 
light  one  in  the  morning  will  suffice.  At 
time  of  each  attack  give  the  dog  20 
grains  of  bromide  of  potash  in  a  little 
water  and  if  necessary  repeat  the  dose 
in  20  minutes.  After  the  attack  subsides, 
give  him  a  purgative,  such  as  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  fluid  extract  of  caseara  sagrada,  cas¬ 
tor  oil  and  olive  oil.  Whenever  he  is 
constipated  one  tablespoon  of  this  mix¬ 
ture,  given  each  morning  for  four  or  five 
days,  will  relieve  that  condition  and  im¬ 
prove  health  and  spirits. 

Thriftless  Vermin-infested  Cat 

I  have  a  pet  cat,  that  has  little  white 
worms,  and  it  is  awfully  poor,  and  it 
licks  itself  as  though  it  had  fleas.  I 
give  it  lots  of  milk  and  raw  eggs,  hut 
still  it  is  poor.  MRS.  d.  b.  ii. 

New  York. 

It  is  not  well  to  make  new.  warm  milk 
the  chief  feed  of  kittens  or  grown  cats. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  we  have  known  of 
numerous  instances  in  which  kittens  and 
cats  so  fed  failed  to  thrive,  suffered  from 
mysterious  disease  and  soon  succumbed. 
In  some  cases  the  herd  of  cows  supplying 
the  milk  was  affected  with  tuberculosis 
which  is  incurable  and  makes  the  milk 
dangerous  for  use  by  man  or  animals. 
For  that  reason  we  always  advise  having 
the  cows  tested  with  tuberculin  when  kit¬ 
tens  fed  on  their  milk  fail  to  thrive  and 
die.  Every  dairy  cow,  for  that  matter, 
should  be  tested  ;  otherwise  milk  cannot 
be  depended  upon  as  being  safe,  especially 
as  food  for  children.  Apart  from  the 
danger  of  tuberculosis,  kittens  do  better 
when  fed  milk  that  is  12  hours  old  and 
that  has  been  skimmed  before  feeding.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  cat  is  a 
carnivorous,  or  flesh-eating  animal,  and 
therefore  should  be  fed  meat,  both  cooked 
and  raw.  Kidney  is  cheap  and  suitable. 
Also,  make  every  cat  hunt  for  its  living, 
but,  so  far  as  possible,  keep  it  from  kill¬ 
ing  song  birds.  To  rid  a  cat  of  intestinal 
worms,  withhold  feed  for  24  hours  and 
then  give  an  adult  cat  one  grain  of  calo¬ 
mel  and  three-fourths  grain  of  santonin 
in  a  capsule,  or  give  one  or  two  drops  of 
oil  of  chenopodium  in  two  drams  of 
glycerine  or  medicinal  mineral  oil.  Five 
fo  10  drops  of  fluid  extract  of  spigelia 


and  senna,  or  10  to  15  drops  of  syrup  of 
iodide  of  iron  in  a  little  water,  after  with¬ 
holding  feed  for  some  hours,  is  also  ef¬ 
fective  treatment  for  worms  of  kittens. 
To  rid  a  cat  of  fleas,  wrap  it  for  10  min¬ 
utes  in  a  big  towel  on  which  spirits  of 
camphor  have  been  freely  sprinkled.  The 
fleas  migrate  to  the  towel  and  are 
numbed.  The  towel  should  then  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  boiling  water.  Dusting  the  in¬ 
fested  parts  of  the  body  with  freshly 
powdered  pyrethrum  and  then  wrapping 
the  cat  in  a  towel  for  10  minutes  is  also 
effective  treatment.  It  will  then  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  cat  a  thorough  combing 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  to  be  followed  by 
a  good  brushing.  Afterwards  provide  a 
new,  clean  sleeping  place.  Sprinkling 
some  flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  bed  helps 
to  keep  fleas  and  lice  away.  Repeat  the 
treatments  for  worms  and  vermin  as 
often  as  seen  to  be  necessary. 


Milkless  Cows 

We  have  two  cows  here  that  do  not: 
give  over  1  lb.  of  milk  to  milking.  They 
eat  as  much  as  the  other  cows  do  ;  still  no 
milk.  The  one  cow  was  bred  a  little  over 
three  months  ago.  She  is  fairly  well  in 
shape,  has  no  fever,  bowels  move,  clear 
eyes,  good  grinders,  etc.  The  milk  veins 
have  small  bunches  or  lumps  on  them, 
the  udder  is  soft,  but  the  milk  comes  out 
in  strings,  something  like  garget.  The 
other  cow  gives  about  %  lb.  to  a  milk¬ 
ing.  This  cow  has  a  big  udder,  nothing 
in  it ;  the  back  half  must  be  milked  with 
a  milk  tube  every  day,  and  she  gives  all 
cream.  j.  m. 

Both  of  the  cows  in  question  appar¬ 
ently  are  affected  with  mammitis  (gar¬ 
get),  and  therefore  should  at  once  be 
isolated,  as  they  are  liable  to  infect  the 
other  cows.  There  is  nothing  cei-tain  as 
to  that,  but  when  germs  (streptococci) 
are  «the  cause  of  disease  of  the  udder  the 
infection  possibly  may  be  carried  from 
cow  to  cow  by  the  milker’s  hands  or  cups 
of  the  milking  machine.  There  is  also  a 
possibility  of  infection  spreading  from 
ground  or  floors  contaminated  by  the  ab¬ 
normal  milk  or  pus  from  affected  udders. 
Cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the 
stalls  the  affected  cows  have  occupied, 
including  the  floors  and  gutters.  As  a 
disinfectant  use  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
compound  cresol  solution  and  30  parts  of 
water,  or  of  one  part  of  coal  tar  disin¬ 
fectant  and  20  parts  of  water.  Also  mix 
1  lb.  of  fresh  chloride  of  lime  with  each 
three  gallons  of  limewash,  Milk  the  af¬ 
fected  cows  last,  or,  better  still,  have 
them  milked  by  one  who  does  not  attend 
to  the  other  cows.  Catch  the  abnormal 
milk  in  a  pail  containing  a  disinfecting 
solution  and  then  throw  it  out  in  a  place 
to  which  cattle  have  not  access.  Dry  off 
the  remaining  milk  secretion  as  soon  as 
that  can  be  managed.  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  cows  will  give  sound  milk  when  they 
calve.  It  would  be  best  to  let  them  raise 
their  calves  and  then  to  dry  off  the  re¬ 
maining  milk  secretion  and  fit  them  for 
the  butcher.  During  all  of  this  time 
they  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  sound 
cows.  You  do,  not  tell  us  what  feeds  you 
have  available,  but  if  you  have  sound 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  give  each  cow  10 
lbs.  of  that  a  day,  along  with  30  to  35 
lbs.  of  corn  silage.  As  a  concentrate, 
along  with  such  hay  and  silage,  feed  a 
mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  ground 
barley,  ground  oats  and  wheat  bran,  al¬ 
lowing  1  lb.  of  the  mixture  for  every  3% 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily,  or  if  the  milk 
yield  is  very  low,  allow  at  least  1  lb.  of 
the  mixture  for  every  100  lbs.  of  body 
weight  of  cow*  as  a  day’s  ration.  If  you 
can  only  allow  mixed  hay  feed  as  a  con¬ 
centrate,  a  mixture  of  100  lbs.  each  of 
ground  barley  and  corn,  200  lbs.  of 
ground  oats,  and  300  lbs.  of  linseed  meal, 
or  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities,  by 
weight,  of  ground  barley,  ground  oats  and 
gluten  feed.  Give  free  access  to  rock  or 
block  salt,  and  see  that  the  cows  are  at 
all  times  well  supplied  with  pure  drink¬ 
ing  water. 


“I  WAS  only  acting  the  part  of  peace¬ 
maker,”  exclaimed  a  prisoner.  “But  you 
knocked  the  -man  senseless!”  said  the 
magistrate.  “I  did,”  was  the  answer. 
“There  was  no  other  way  to  get  peace.” 
— Pearson’s  Weekly. 
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All  Sorts 


Beet  Pulp  for  Sheep 

Is  beet  pulp  good  for  sheep,  and  how 
much  to  a  feeding?  I  have  40  sheep. 

Gilboa,  N.  Y.  w.  b.  R. 

Beet  pulp  has  about  the  same  feeding, 
value  as  cornmeal,  and  if  it  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  an  equal  basis,  pound  for 
pound,  then  it  could  be  safely  used  in 
feeding  sheep.  However,  a  grain  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  five  parts  of  oats,  two 
parts  of  bran,  and  one  part  of  cornmeal, 
would  give  better  results  in  feeding  ewes. 
About  %  lb.  of  this  mixture  per  head 
per  day  should  be  allowed  a  ewe  of  aver¬ 
age  weight.  Oftentimes  beet  pulp  will  in¬ 
crease  the  milk  flow  of  ewes  suckling 
lambs.  Ordinarily,  however,  corn  or  hom¬ 
iny  meal  will  provide  the  ingredients  at 
lower  cost.  Cornstalks  or  material  of 
this  character  provides  splendid  roughage 
for  ewes.  It  is  my  belief  that  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  feed  the  moistened 
beet  pulp  to  the  dairy  cows  in  milk 
rather  than  to  use  it  in  feeding  a  flock  of 
sheep.  F.  C.  M. 

Poor  Roughage 

I  have  Timothy  hay,  lightly  mixed  with 
clover,  and  oat  straw,  with  molasses,  for 
roughage. .  For  grain  I  have  oats  lightly 
mixed  with  barley.  I  can  buy  most  any 
kind  of  grains  to  mix  with  the  oats,  but 
wish  to  use  all  the  oats  I  can.  I  have 
been  feeding  hay  three  times  a  day,  all 
they  will  clean  up  in  good  shape ;  straw 
and  molasses  once  a  day.  I  figured  about 
a  pint  of  molasses  to  a  cow.  I  feed  a 
grain  mixture  of  about  500  lbs.,  of  the 
oats  and  barley  to  150  lbs.  of  oilmeal  and 
100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  43  per  cent. 
I  give  them  about  1  lb.  of  this  feed  for 
each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced.  m.  J.  d. 

New  York. 

The  grain  ration  that  you  are  feeding 
carries  approximately  22  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein,  and  this  ought  to  be  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  reason,  if  any,  why  your  cows 
are  not  milking  satisfactorily  to  you  is 
because  you  are  not  providing  them  with 
a  suitable  roughage,  nor  are  you  giving 
them  any  succulence.  Straw  is  'worth 
quite  as  much  under  a  cow  as  it  is  in  a 
cow,  so  far  as  milk  production  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  the  addition  of  molasses  to 
straw  does  nothing  more  than  to  prevail 
upon  the  cow  to  eat  more  of  the  worthless 
straw.  Ordinarily  mixed  Timothy  hay 
is  bad  enough,  but,  since  straw  is  largely 
fiber  and  is  relatively  indigestible,  it 
would  be  better  to  use  this  material  for 
bedding  purposes. 

Make  sure  that  the  cottonseed  meal 
carries  43  per  cent  of  protein  and  use  a 
grade  of  linseed  meal  that  is  free  from 
screenings.  Add  1%  per  cent  of  salt  to 
your  grain  mixture  and,  in  the  absence  of 
silage,  feed  moistened  beet  pulp.  F.  c.  M. 


Hard  Butter 

I  have  a  grade  Guernsey  cow.  We 
make  butter  for  our  own  use.  It  is  so 
hard  it  is  almost  impossible  to  print  it. 
Is  there  anyway  to  make  it  softer  by 
change  of  feed,  or  in  ripening  cream? 
I  am  feeding  commercial  mixed  feed 
with  mixed  hay.  Cow  has  been  on 
meadow  all  Fall.  W.  Q.  W. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  you  are 
experiencing  difficulty  with  a  butter  that 
is  too  hard.  The  more  common  cases 
are  with  butter  that  is  too  soft.  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  change  of  feed  may  influence  the 
hardness  of  the  fat.  Succulent  feeds 
such  as  roots  and  silage,  gluten  and  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal,  when  added  to  your  ration, 
will  tend  to  soften  the  butterfat.  The 
use  of  higher  ripening  or  churning  tem¬ 
perature  will  aid.  Your  trouble  is  un¬ 
usual,  and  can  probably  be  adjusted  by 
slight  changes  as  mentioned,  but  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
get  the  fat  too  soft.  j.  w.  B. 


Pasteurizing  Cream 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  pasteurize 
cream  for  making  butter  at  home? 

New  York.  w.  a.  m. 

The  best  method  to  use  for  home 
pasteurization  is  the  “holder  method,” 
where  the  cream  is  held  at  a  temperature 
of  145  degrees  for  30  minutes.  When 
only  a  small  amount  of  cream  is  to  be 
pasteurized  the  “double  boiler”  plan  can 
be  used  to  advantage. 

Set  the  cream  can  into  a  larger  vessel 
of  water  and  heat  the  water  to  a  high 
enough  temnerature  to  raise  the  cream 


to  145  degrees.  The  cream  may  be  stir¬ 
red  occasionally  to  hasten  the  raising  oc 
the  temperature.  When  the  temperature 
of  the  cream  approaches  145  degrees  the 
heat  should  be  lessened  and  the  cream 
covered.  Only  enough  heat  should  nowT 
be  applied  to  maintain  the  145  degrees 
temperature  for  30  minutes,  after  whica 
time  the  cream  should  be  cooled  to  about 
50  degrees,  and  held  at  that  temperature 
until  it  is  ripened.  In  order  to  ripen  rr 
sour  cream  which  has  been  pasteurized 
an  artificial  starter  is  used  for  inoculat¬ 
ing  the  cream  with  souring  bacteria.  The 
ripening  temperature  should  be  70  to  75 
degrees  Fahr.  It  is  very  important  that 
a  thermometer  be  used  in  this  work. 

J.  W.  B. 


Cistern  Water  for  Stock 

On  page  1555  a  reader  asks  about  cis¬ 
tern  water  for  stock,  and  wants  to  know 
if  rainwater  held  in  the  cistern  will 
answer.  F.  G.  M.  says  : 

“I  doubt  it.  I  believe  it  would  be  more 
economical  and  surely  more  desirable  to 
go  to  the  additional  expense  of  drilling  a 
well.  A  reservoir  could  be  constructed 
that  would  serve  your  purpose,  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  rain  water 
would  be  palatable  in  case  it  were  stored 
during  the  Winter  months  for  Summer 
use.” 

I  beg  to  differ.  We  have  a  large  cis¬ 
tern  under  our  back  porch  in  which  we 
collect  the  rain  water  that  falls  on  our 
house.  When  the  cold  rains  come  in  De¬ 
cember  we  turn  the  water  in  and  let  it 
run  until  full.  Then  in  March,  when 
cold  rains  are  over,  we  shut  the  water 
out.  This  supply  lasts  until  next  De¬ 
cember,  using  it  for  laundry,  cooking  and 
drinking.  It  keeps  perfectly  all  Summer, 
and  is  pure,  fresh  and  cold  enough  to 
drink  without  ice,  not  a  particle  of  either 
taste  or  smell.  Visitors  often  comment 
on  our  good  soft  water.  We  have  used  it 
10  years.  Of  course  about  the  first  of 
December  it  gets  empty,  or  else  we  empty 
it  and  wash  it  and  the  filter  out  com¬ 
pletely.  We  have  another  very  large  cis¬ 
tern  at  our  poultry  plant  which  we  have 
used  two  years  with  entire  satisfaction. 
We  have  a  well  of  good  but  very  hard 
water  within  5  ft.  of  our  house,  but  use 
the  cistern  instead.  We  have  no  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  shingle  roof,  but  with  a  metal 
or  flint-coated  roof,  I  will  take  the  cis¬ 
tern  in  preference  to  taking  chances  on 
digging  a  well.  Letting  warm  rains,  and 
especially  thunder  storms,  run  into  your 
cistern  is  what  spoils  your  water. 

Maryland.  J.  d.  engel. 

Water  Power  Questions 

I  have  a  stream  of  water  20  ft.  wide 
running  through  my  land.  It  is  2  ft. 
deep,  and  water  flows  150  ft.  per  minute. 
I  want  to  build  a  water  power.  I  have 
three  plans — turbine,  breast  and  Pelton 
wheels.  Which  of  these  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  to  give  the  best  results?  Is  it  al¬ 
lowed  to  build  a  water  power  on  my  farm 
without  permission?  F.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

If  your  measurements  of  depth,  width, 
velocity  and  fall  are  exact,  and  not  ap¬ 
proximate,  you  have  about  45  horse¬ 
power  available.  Of  this  not  more  than 
7/10  to  8/10  could  be  secured,  due  to 
unavoidable  losses,  leaving  about  30 
horsepower  for  useful  work.  If  this 
measurement  has  been  made  at  high  wa¬ 
ter,  however,  it  should  be  corrected  to 
low  water  measurements,  or  at  least  av¬ 
erage  water  measurements. 

As  to  choice  of  wheel,  the  Pelton  uses 
a  jet  or  several  jets  of  water  as  motive 
power,  and  is  adapted  to  high  heads  and 
a  small  stream  of  water.  Of  the  other 
two  the  turbine  is  in  most  general  use. 
Correspondence  wfith  makers  of  wheels 
will  bring  you  bulletins  and  tables  from 
which  the  water  capacities  and  horse¬ 
powers  of  the  various  sizes  can  be 
learned.  If  the  power  is  desired  for  farm 
purposes  only,  a  much  smaller  wheel  than 
that  required  to  use  the  flow  of  the 
stream  can  be  used. 

I  cannot  tell  you  the  law  in  regard  to 
water  rights  in  your  State.  Information 
can  be  secured  from  your  conservation 
commissioner  at  the  State  capitol.  It  is 
probable  that  you  would  be  permitted  to 
do  as  you  wished  with  the  stream  so  long 
as  it  was  permitted  to  leave  your  land  in 
undiminished  flow  by  means  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  channel  and  so  long  as  it  was  not 
made  to  overflow  property  other  than 
your  own.  It  is  also  possible  that  a 
greater  fall  can  be  secured  than  you  men¬ 
tion  by  the  use  of  a  dam.  The  use  of  a 
level  would  show  how  high  a  dam  could 
be  used  without  causing  the  water  to 
back  upon  a  neighbor’s  property.  r.ii.s. 
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i  n  the  new 


Greater  Value.  Present-day  purchas¬ 
ers  of  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  are 
getting  more  value  than  was  ever  be¬ 
fore  possible.  In  1913  it  took  231 
pounds  of  butter  to  pay  for  a  popular- 
sized  De  Laval.  Now  it  requires  only 
about  188  pounds  (average  prices  for 
years  1913  and  1923)  to  pay  for  the 
same  machine — 43  pounds  or  18%  less 
butter.  In  addition,  the  present-day 
De  Laval  is  at  least  20%  better,  hav¬ 
ing  10%  more  capacity,  a  bell  speed- 
indicator,  self-centering  bowl,  and 
many  other  improvements  and 
refinements. 

Self-Centering  Bowl.  The  De  Laval  /•' 
Bowl  is  so  designed  aa  to  center  and  ^ 
balance  itself  when  it  attains  sepa-  .if  S 
rating  speed,  which  causes  it  to  run  ff 
smoothly,  without  vibration,  and® 
adds  to  the  efficiency  and  life  of  the  if 
machine.  It  also  gives  the  least  |f 
%.  possible  resistance  in  being  re-  f| 

%  volved,  which  together  with  !ft 

the  automatic  oiling  system  <s 


and  superior  design  and  construction  of  the 
driving  mechanism,  causes  the  De  Laval 
Bowl  to  require  the  least  power  (per  pound 
of  capacity)  to  drive. 

All-Around  Superiority.  A  combination  of 
the  foregoing  features,  together  with  superi¬ 
ority  of  De  Laval  design,  workmanship  and 
materials,  enables  a  De  Laval  to  separate 
more  thoroughly  under  all  conditions  of  use, 
deliver  a  smoother  cream  capable  of  making 
better  butter,  to  separate  a  richer  cream  with 
less  loss  of  butter-fat,  and  to  separate  with 
greater  efficiency  at  lower  temperatures. 

Remarkable  Record.  Not  only  was  the  De 

Laval  the  first  continuous  centrifugal  cream 
separator  but  ever  since  it  has  been  first  in 
popularity,  in  numbers  in  use,  in  effici- 
ency  and  length  of  service. 

%  Pays  for  Itself.  There  are  many  worn- 
%  out  and  inferior  cream  separators  in 
’f  use  today,  wasting  enough  cream  to 
f|  pay  for  a  new  De  Laval  in  less  than 
.;!  a  year.  You  can  buy  a  De  Laval  on 
fj  such  easy  terms  that  you  can  use  it 
t§  while  it  is  paying  for  itself. 


Mail  this  Coupon  to 
;J|  For  Free  Catalog 


De  Laval 
Milker* 


Wp  De  Laval 
■ W  Separator 

Company 

New  York,  165  B’way 
**  y  Chicago,  29  E.Mad.  St. 

Send  Separator  □  Milker  □ 
catalog  (check  which). 

Dept.  317. 


If  you  milk  ten  or 

more  cows,  a  De  Laval 

Milker  will  soon  pay  ''''M 

for  itself.  Besides  saving 

a  great  deal  of  time  and 

drudgery,  it  produces  cleaner 

milk  and  by  its  pleasing,  uniform 

action  usually  causes  cows  to  give 

more  milk.  More  than  15,000  users 

will  tell  you  so. 

Send  coupon  for  complete  information, 


Si®' 

Name 
Town . . . 


No.  Cows 


Ask  Your  De  Laval 
Dealer  For  A 
Demonstration 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Lighten  Work,  Save  Time 
Guard  Your  Interests 

WHEN  a  man  once  owns  a  Unadilla 
Silo,  he  wants  no  other.  Because 
the  Unadilla  gives  a  man  a  kind  of  silo 
service  that  means  better  satisfaction. 

For  instance:  its  continuous  front  opening 
saves  time  and  hard  work  because  it  allows  you 
to  push  silage  out  at  its  own  level — no  pitching 
up  and  over;  doors  fit  air-tight,  water  tight  and 
won’t  freeze  in  or  stick;  door  fasteners  form 
ladder  that’s  safe  and  easy  to  climb;  strong, 
frost-defying  construction  keeps  silage  good  to 
the  last  forkful. 

These  and  many  other  important  features  are 
all  thoroughly  explained  in  our  catalog.  Send  for 
this  catalog — it  has  a  message  of  interest  to  you. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Special  discoun  ts 
on  early  orders. 
Easy  time  pay - 
men  ts  if  you  wi  sh 


ROOFING 

1 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.45  per  100 
q.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
'only  $4.80.  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  1 05 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  “Siill'JES."*®* 


RUBBERHIDE  SHOES 


Beat  quality  men’s  work  shoes,  dress  shoes  and  boys’ 
shoes  sold  direct  from  factory  to  you.  You  save, 
not  only  in  first  cost,  but  In  the  years  of  service 
and  satisfaction  obtained.  Rubberhide  SboeB  are 
guaranteed  by  an  old  reliable  New  England  Concern. 

Write  (or  catalog  and  prices 
RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHAPTER  VII 

PRINCIPLES  OF 
COOPERATION 

Do  you  know  the  three 
cardinal  principles  that  mark 
a  Cooperative  Organization  ? 

They  are  defined  in  the  new 
book,  “Organized  Cooperation” 
with  several  other  rules  essential 
to  full  and  permanent  success. 

This  Chapter  should  be  read 
and  reread  by  every  member  of 
all  Farm  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tions.  If  these  principles  are 
faithfully  applied  to  farm  coopera¬ 
tion  they  wi 1 1  not  only  avert  many 
disappointments  and  losses,  but 
insure  permanent  success. 

The  book  is  sent  postpaid  for 

one  dollar. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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No  farmer  can  afford  to 
slight — in  any  degree 
whatever  —  the  vitally 
important  work  of 
planting.  When  prices 
are  high  a  bumper  crop 
means  bumper  profits. 
When  prices  are  low, 
more  reason  than  ever 
to  make  every  acre 
produce  its  utmost. 

Play  safe  on  the  seeding  jobl 
Start  right — or  you  cannot 
possibly  realize  full  profits 
on  your  long  days  of  prepar¬ 
ation,  cultivation  and  _har- 
vest.  A  worn-out  grainldrill 
— an  inefficient  planter  of 
any  kind  —  robs  you  of 
bushels  —  and  dollars  — 
you  car.not  afford  to  lose! 


\^OU  get  a  perfect  seeding  job 
with  any  Superior  Grain  Drill — 
whether  you  select  the  largest 
machine  for  team  or  tractor  or  the  one-horse,  five-disc 
outfit,  the  “baby”  of  the  family. 

The  right  depth;  the  right  distance  between  rows;  the 
right  kind  of  trench;  proper  covering  for 
each  individual  grain  —  every  factor  for 
successful  seeding  is  assured  when  you 
use  the  world’s  standard  grain  drill.  The 
Superior  Drill  sows  evenly,  accurately, 
uniformly — always.  And  it  is  ruggedly 
well  built — for  lifetime  service. 


Superior  Seeding  has  meant  better  seeding — for 
more  than  fifty  years.  Write  for  valuable  booklet , 
4tDrilling  for  Gold,”  and  get  the  complete  story. 


Superior 

Potato  Planter 

WHAT  the  Superior  Drill  is  to  the  grain  farmer, 
this  planter  is  to  the  potato  grower.  Sturdily 
built  for  long  hard  service — and  does  a  clean,  efficient 

planting  job.  It  is  a  one- 
man  picker-planter  and  be¬ 
cause  both  ground  wheels 
drive  the  feed,  steady,  con¬ 
tinuous  planting  is  assured 
under  all  conditions.  Works 
perfectly  on  hillsides. 

The  Superior  will  plant 
from  five  to  eight  acres  per 
day — dropping  seed  from  10 
to  36  inches  apart.  Steel 
hopper.  Steel  bottom  with 
agitator  to  insure  even  seed- 
flow.  Steel  wheels  with  wide-face  tires.  Hyatt  bear¬ 
ings.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 


Superior 

Corn  Planter 

LIKE  all  Superior  machines  this  Corn  Planter  is  thor¬ 
oughly  well  built,  extremely  simple  and  exceptionally 
accurate.  No  feed  rod  clutches  to  get  out  of  order. 
Either  flat  drop  or  edge 
drop  plates  can  be  used 
without  changing  hoppers 
— and  as  plates  are  moving 
steadily  at  all  times  almost 
perfect  filling  of  cells  is 
assured. 

Row  adjustment  28  to  48 
inches — two-inch  spacings. 

Double  marker.  Instantly 
adjusted  for  drilling. 

Special  plates  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  planting  Beans, 

Peas,  Peanuts,  Kaffir  Corn,  Beet  Seed,  etc.  W rite  for  full 
details  of  this  truly  Superior  corn  planter. 


THE  HENYARD 


Death  of  Fowls 

We  had  a  farm  flock  of  several  hundred 
hens.  These  had  the  free  range  of  our 
farm  and  access  to  an  apple  pomace  heap 
and  the  manure  heaps  of  both  hog  and 
cow  barn.  We  keep  no  horses.  Trouble 
developed  recently  when  we  opened  a  bag 
of  cracked  corn  the  feedman  had  just 
brought.  The  hens  started  to  drop  dead. 
The  feedman  took  back  this  feed,  which 
looked  perfect,  and  fed  it  to  his  own 
fowls,  without  results.  After  that,  hens 
kept  dying  one  or  two  a  day  until  yes¬ 
terday,  when  20  or  more,  and  one  duck, 
dropped  dead,  again  at  feeding  time,  ex¬ 
cept  that  there  were  a  few  dead  ones 
early  in  the  morning.  The  conditions 
under  which  these  fowls  are  kept  have 
been  the  same  for  years,  with  good  re¬ 
sults  before  la£.t  Tuesday.  Some  fowls 
drop  with  full,  some  with  empty  crops. 
All  are  active  and  most  of  them  in  good 
flesh.  On  examination  the  dead  chickens 
show  nothing  unusual  except  in  one  case 
a  big  clot  of  blood  near  the  heart.  We 
fear  poison,  but  have  no  enemies  that  we 
know  of.  Our  property  is  posted  against 
trespassing.  That  may  have  galled  some 
pot-hunter,  but  I  don’t  quite  think  so. 

.  New  York.  h.  c.  b. 

Thk  is  certainly  a  most  peculiar  case, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  explanation 
must  await  your  own  investigation,  since 
there  is  nothing  in  your  description  that 
gives  me  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Where  heretofore  healthy  fowls 
die  suddenly  in  numbers,  as  you  relate, 
the  natural  suspicion  is,  of  course,  that 
they  died  of  acute  poisoning,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  poisoning 
is  the  wilful  act  of  someone.  Hens 
sometimes  obtain  access  to  poisons  left 
about  the  farm  ;  salt,  corrosive  sublimate, 
Paris  green,  nitrate  of  soda,  used  in  fer¬ 
tilizers,  paint  skins,  rat  poison,  spray 
mixtures  and  the  decaying  carcass  of 
some  animal.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
make  a  careful  search  of  the  premises 
over  which  your  flock  runs  and  see  if  you 
cannot  find  something  of  a  seriously  poi¬ 
soning  nature  which  the  fowls  might  have 
found  and  eaten  a  short  time  before  the 
bag  of  corn  was  opened.  n.  b.  d. 


Feeding  Cabbage;  Stray  Hens 

Is  there  any  danger  of  feeding  too 
much  cabbage  or  any  other  green  stuff V 
Is  gluten  good  to  feed  laying  hens?  Does 
it  make  them  lay  better?  What  do  you 
think  of  keeping  your  layers  shut  up"  all 
Summer?  Do  they  lay  better  with  or 
without  cockerels  with  them?  Some  of 
our  pullets  are  falling  off  on  their  eggs  a 
day  instead  of  gaining,  and  their  combs 
don’t  seem  to  look  as  bright  a  red  as  they 
did.  What  is  the  cause  of -it?  We  are 
feeding  the  Cornell  mixture  of  dry  mash, 
and  their  scratch  grain,  and  cabbage,  the 
same  as  we  have  all  the  Fall.  Our  neigh¬ 
bor  on  one  side  is  quite  close  ;  there,  isn’t 
any  fence  between.  Their  hens  are  over 
here  most  of  the  time.  We  have  some 
cockerels  running  out.  They  ordered  us 
to  shut  them  up.  because  they  claim  they 
had  chased  their  hens.  They  sometimes 
follow  their  hens  over  home.  Can  they 
make  us  keep  them  shut  up  when  theirs 
are  running  out  and  over  here?  B.  M. 

Yes,  too  much  cabbage  should  not  be 
fed  laying  hens  or  pullets,  though,  if  fed 
at  noon  in  such  quantities  as  will  be  read¬ 
ily  cleaned  up  before  night,  too  much 
will  probably  not  be  eaten.  Gluten  feed 
may  be  used  as  part  of  the  mash.  It  does 
not  make  hens  lay  any  more  than  any 
other  suitable  food  does.  Some  poultry- 
men  believe  that  it  is  not  a  good  poultry 
food ;  others  like  it.  Hens  will  lay  as 
well  during  the  Summer  if  confined  to 
clean,  roomy  and  comfortable  quarters 
and  properly  fed,  as  if  at  liberty,  but  the 
chances  of  disease  appearing  and  spread¬ 
ing  through  the  flock  may  be  increased 
somewhat.  The  presence  of  males  in  the 
flock  does  not  affect  laying.  Egg  produc¬ 
tion  in  a  flock  of  pullets  fluctuates;  you 
cannot  expect  _  steady  and  continuous 
gains.  Your  neighbor’s  hens  have  no  bus¬ 
iness  upon  your  premises,  nor  yours  upon 
your  neighbor’s.  If  you  have  cockerels 
that  will  chase  stray  hens  from  your 
premises  you  are  fortunate.  M.  B.  D. 


Improving  a  Mash 

We  have  200  pullets.  Our  laying 
mash  is :  100  lbs.  meat  scraps,  100  lbs. 
gluten  feed.  100  lbs.  ground  oats.  100 
lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  middlings.  Is  this  a 
laying  mash?  We  give  them  morning 
and  nights  all  the  corn  they  will  eat.  We 
get  2Q  eggs  a  day  now.  They  get  this 
mash  all  day  dry.  j.  K. 

Harrington,  Del. 

This  mash  would  be  improved  •  and 
would  cost  a  little  less  if  you  added  100 
lbs.  of  cornmeal.  The  morning  feeding 
of  corn  should  be  limited,  to  encourage 
consumption  of  more  dry  mash  through 
the  day,  giving  about  one-third  the  total 
day's  quantity  of  whole  grain  in  the 
morning  and  the  rest  at  night.  The  pul¬ 
lets  should  have  all  the  masli  and  grain 
that  they  will  eat  and  be  sent  to  their 
perches  at  night  with  full  crops.  If  fully 
fed  upon  corn  in  the  morning,  however, 
they  will  not  eat  sufficient  dry  mash 
through  the  day  to  promote  good  laying. 

IT.  B.  D. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


I 


Check 
Items 
In  Which 
You 
Are 

Interested 


Grain  Drills 

*  —  Alfalfa  Drills 

|  —  Beet  &  Bean  Drill.  Qe.ntlemen: 

I  —  Corn  &  Cotton  Drills  machines  checked. 

—  Corn  Planters 
|  —  Potato  Planters 
.  —  Lime  Sowers 

*  —  Buckeye  Cultivators 


THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Please  send  full Jn formation  covering 


Name _ 


NOTEj  Complete  Buckeye 
line  includes  one  and  two-row, 
horse  and  tractor,  walking 
and  riding  cultivators. 


Address _ 


Mail 
Coupon 
or  Letter 
for  Full 
Informa¬ 
tion 


01  INCHES 
HIGH 


INCH 
BLOWER 


ffVlLL  LAST  A 
UFI  TIMS 


WILL  WELD  A 
4  IN,  **00*  TIRE 


WONDER 
FORGE 

"Better  than  I  expected" 
Bays  Carl  Jeffry.  "Certainly 
worth  the  money”  writes 
Fred  Harford. “Good  as  the 
day  I  bought  it,  twenty  yre. 
ago”  Bays  Wm.  J.  Johnson. 
A  Wonder  Forge  saves 
time  and  money.  Made 
of  steel.  Portable.  High¬ 
ly  geared.  Delivers  ter¬ 
rific  blast.  Extra  large 
blower.  Produces  a  white 
heat.  Is  ideal  for  welding, 
shapeins, dressing  and  tem¬ 
pering  tools.  Guaranteed  to 
equel  any  .16  forae  on  tho 
market.  Price  $8.85  chip¬ 
ped  direct  to  you  on  receipt 
of  order  and  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  your  dealer.  Send 
for  free  eataloa  today. 

C.A.S. FORGE  WORKS 
Box  41 1 

SARANAC,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


STOP 
LEAKS 

In  kitchen  utensils,  fur¬ 
naces,  pipes,  house  boil¬ 
ers,  motor  radiators, et  c., 
at  a  few  cents’  expense 
WithSMOOTH-ONIRON 
CEMENT  No.  1 .  As  easily 
applied  as  putty— makes  last- 
_!  repairs  quickly.  Indispen  - 
sable  about  Home  and  Garage. 

Write  for  FREE  Book:  Hardware 

and  General  Stores  in  6-oz.,  1-lb.and  5-lb. 
tins;  also  in  larger  sizes. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

^  Dept. 39  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  U.S. A. 


Sent  On 
TRIAL 


REAL  ESTATE-DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARMS 

Store  Property.  Equipped  Hatchery  and  Farm.  Busi¬ 
ness  opportunities.  Real  Estate  of  all  description. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  -  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION 
to  send  well  made,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $24.95. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  shows  large 
capacity,  easy  running  New  L.  S. 
Model.  See  our  easy 

Monthly  Payment  Plan 

"Bowl  asanit  ary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  orsmall,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan .  Western  orders  from  Western 
points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Potato  receipts  the  first  week  in  Janu¬ 
ary  were  comparatively  light,  amounting 
to  less  than  200  carloads,  compared  with 
about  340  carloads  for  the  week  previous. 
The  demand  has  been  only  moderate,  but 
a  firm  market  has  prevailed  and  prices 
advanced  about  25c  per  ISO  lbs.  during 
the  past  week.  This  firmness  has  been 
due  to  higher  prices  at  country  points 
rather  than  consumptive  demand.  Wheth¬ 
er  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  steady  move¬ 
ment  with  better  prices,  or  is  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  condition  to  be  wary  of  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  which  time  will  be  the  final  judge. 
Government  reports  show  that  about  the 
same  amount  of  potatoes  from  late  pro¬ 
ducing  States  had  been  shipped  this  sea¬ 
son  to  Jan.  1  as  a  year  ago.  In  other 
word's,  the  percentage  of  the  crop  which 
has  been  moved  is  larger  this  season  than 
last,  and  this  alone  would  indicate  that 
those  holding  potatoes  are  now  in  a  fairly 
strong  position.  However,  any  attempt 
to  unload  now  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
all  that  has  been  gained  during  the  past 
few  days.  Many  other  products  have 
also  showed  some  activity  since  the  holi¬ 
days.  Old  cabbage  has  advanced  at  least 
$5  per  ton,  to  $35@$40  per  ton  for  New 
York  Danish.  Southern  new  cabbage 
will  soon  be  a  factor  in  the  market,  sev¬ 
eral  carloads  already  having  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Florida  and  South  Carolina. 
Onions  were  a  little  stronger  after  a  dull 
market.  Celery  has  been  selling  well, 
although  State  offerings  were  mostly  of 
■ordinary  quality.  California  shipped  at 
least  half  of  the  celery  used,  and  the 
Florida  season  has  just  opened.  Dong 
Island  cauliflower  is  gradually  cleaning 
up,  and,  as  usual,  the  average  quality  is 
not  up  to  the  earlier  standards  of  the 
season.  Carlot  receipts  of  carrots  from 
New  \Tork  State  were  more  than  double 
the  previous  week’s  receipts,  but  the' de¬ 
mand  was  good,  100-lb.  sacks  advancing 
to  $2.25@$2.40  per  sack.  Brussels 
■sprouts  weakened  a  little,  but  at  the 
slightly  lower  prices  were  in  moderate  de¬ 
mand.  Sweet  potatoes  were  steadily  held 
and  have  been  selling  at  good  prices, 
fancy  Jerseys  bringing  as  high  as  $3.50 
per  bu.  hamper.  The  ever-increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  mushrooms  the  past  few  years 
has  caused  considerable  expansion  in  this 
industry,  especially  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  popular  delicacy  has  been  selling  at 
$1@$1.35  for  fancy  whites  in  3-lb.  bas¬ 
kets,  browns  ranging  75c@$l.  Apples 
have  been  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  about 
350  cars  a  week,  but  the  market  has  been 
dull  and  was  inclined  to  be  weak. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  nearby  eggs  were  larger 
than  is  usual  during  the  early  Winter 
months,  due  to  favorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Pacific  coast  egg  receipts  were 
also  liberal,  consequently  the  trade  has 
been  amply  supplied  with  fresh  eggs. 
There  was  some  carrying  over  of  stock 
from  day  to  day,  which  resulted  *in  a 
weak  and  declining  market  early  in  the 
week,  becoming  steady  the  last  few 
days.  Offerings  of  fresh  gathered  eggs 
from  Western  and  Southern  States  have 
been  liberal,  but  there  has  been  little 
change  in  prices  for  a  week  or  more.  Re¬ 
ports  of  storms  and  low  temperatures  in 
Western  producing  sections  helped  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  market,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
affect  receipts  from  those  States,  and  re¬ 
ceivers  were  not  quite  as  anxious  to  sell. 
The  carrying  over  into  January  in  the 
warehouses  in  the  United  States  of  near¬ 
ly  950,000  cases  of  storage  eggs  more 
than  usual,  and  of  about  000,000  cases 
more  than  a  year  ago,  has  also  had  its 
effect  on  the  market,  although  the  demand 
for  storage  eggs  has  been  fairly  good.  A 
report  just  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that 
egg  receipts  in  New  York  have  increased 
steadily  the  past  few  years.  In  1920 
pbout  5,000,000  cases  were  received,  in 
1921  nearly  0,5SO,000  cases,  in  1922 
6,800,000  cases,  and  in  1923  over  7,100,- 
000  cases.  The  States  most  outstanding 
in  supplying  the  New  York  market  were 
Illinois  with  1,341,850  cases,  Iowa  with 
934,136  cases,  and  New  York  came  third 
with  .  245  ,433  cases.  Pennsylvania  was 
credited  with  238,000,  New  Jersey  with 
nearly  200,000  cases,  and  California  with 
429,739  cases. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been 
rather  liberal  by  freight,  but  light  by  ex¬ 
press.  The  demand  for  live  fowl  was 
good,  and  there  was  a  little  improvement 
in  iirices  for  good  quality  stock.  Chick¬ 
ens  have  also  showed  a  little  strength,  but 
it  has  been  difficult  to  advance  prices,  due 
to  their  average  poor  quality,  which  is 
not  unusual  late  in  the  season.  A  few  ex¬ 
press  broilers  were  ^received,  which  sold 
well,  and  Dong  Island  ducks  were  firm 
and  higher.  The  market  on  fresh-killed 
fowl  and  chickens  has  been  rather  quiet 
since  the  holidays.  There  has  been  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  receipts,  and  the  market  has 
strengthened  somewhat,  especially  on  top 
grades.  This  h  s  been  due  to  an  antici¬ 
pation  of  lighter  receipts,  rather  than  to 
an  active  demand.  Chickens  were  often 
coarse  and  staggy  and  sold  at  irregular 
prices.  Capons  have  been  a  little  more 
plentiful,  but  market  held  firm.  On  Jan. 

7  cold  storage  holdings  were  reported  at 
27  570,461  lbs.,  compared  with  25,343,808 
lbs.  a  year  ago. 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Good  quality  hay  lias  been  in  good  de¬ 
mand  and  there  has  been  some  firmness 
to  the  market.  Darge  bales  of  all  grades 
moved  along  fairly  well,  although  under¬ 
grades  in  small  bales  were  often  a  little 
slow.  Straw  was  dull.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c ;  sausage,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  chops,  lb., 
30c ;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c.;  rabbits,  dressed, 
lb..  35c ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  $4.50. 

Dive  poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  26c;  fowls, 
lb.,  25c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  32c ; 
heavy  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  52c ;  duck  eggs, 
60c ;  pullet  eggs,  50c ;  milk,  qt.,  10c ; 
buttermilk,  qt.,  5c ;  skim  milk,  qt.,  5c ; 
cream,  qt.,  80c ;  goat  milk,  bottle,  25c ; 
butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  57c ;  best 
dairy,  lb.,  55c ;  cheese,  cream,  lb.,  34c ; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Dima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans,  lb.,  10c ; 
beets,  bunch,  5c ;  bushel,  $1.25 ;  cabbage, 
lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c ;  bushel,  $1.25 ; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  18c ;  celery,  bunch,  10c ; 
citron,  lb.,  10c ;  kale,  peck,  20c ;  lettuce, 
head,  10c  ;  Boston,  head,  10c  ;  onions,  lb., 
6c ;  bushel,  $2.75 ;  onions,  pickling,  qt., 
12c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  4c ;  potatoes,  peck, 
30c;  bushel,  $1.10;  pumpkins,  each,  10 
to  15c ;  radishes,  bunch,  6c ;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  6e ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
Swiss  chard,  lb.,  10c ;  turnips,  bunch, 
5c ;  bushel,  80c. 

Sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  4c  ;  honey,  card,  23c ;  strained, 
llx,  18c ;  popcorn,  3  lbs.,  25c ;  cider 
vinegar,  <*al.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  10c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9c ; 
veal,  hi.,  14c- ;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to  26c ; 
lamb,  lb.,  30c;  beef,  lb.,  6  to  10c. 

Uve  poultry— Ducks,  lb.,  20  to  28c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  22  to  28c ;  fowls,  lb.,  18  to 
27c ;  geese,  lb..  25c ;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c  to  $1 ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c ;  turkeys, 
lb'.,  50c. 

Dressed  poultry  — •  Duc-ks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c;  chickens,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  fowls,  lb., 
40  to  50c ;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  50c ;  turkeys, 
lb.,  55  to  75c. 

Butter,  lb.,  55  to  65c ;  eggs,  50  to  60c ; 
duck  eggs,  90  to  95c;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50 ;  pears,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  beans,  bu.,  $5  to  $6;  beets, 
bu.,  75c;  cabbage,  crate,  50  to  60c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
50c-  to  $1 ;  garlic,  lb.,  10c ;  lettuce,  Bos¬ 
ton,  doz.,  40  to  50c ;  leaf,  per  head,  5c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.40 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  85  to  90c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  35c ;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  60c;  turnips,  75c  to  $1;  Winter 
squash,  lb.,  2 -to  4c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $22 ;  No.  2, 
$18 ;  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1;  oats,  bu.,  60c;  corn, 
bu.,  95c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  18c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  14  to  16c ;  hindquar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  19  to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light, 
lb.,  11  to  12c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c ; 
Spring  lambs,  lb.,  24  to  25c ;  yearling 
lambs,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to 
lie  ;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  19c. 

Dive  poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  18  to  25c ; 
springers,  lb.,  18  to  22c  ;  fowls,  lb.,  16  to 
26c ;  stags,  lb.,  12  to  15c ;  old  roosters, 
lb.,  12c;  guinea  fowl,  each,  30  to  50c; 
pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c- ;  ducks,  lb.,  20 
to  26c ;  geese,  lb.,  20  to  22c ;  turkeys,  lb., 
30  to  35c ;  rabbits,  pair,  50  to  60c-. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
eggs,  50  to  60c. 

Apples,  Baldwins,  bu.,  60  to  80c ; 
Gravenstein,  $1  to  $1.10 ;  Greenings,  75 
to  90c ;  Kings,  75  to  $1 ;  Spy,  75c  to 
$1.10 ;  Russets.  75  to  80e. 

Beets,  bu.,  75  to  80c ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  50  to  60c- ;  per  100  heads,  $4  to 
$5 ;  cabbage,  red.  doz.,  75  to  80c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  60  to  65c ;  cauliflower,  South¬ 
ern,  crate,  $2 ;  celery,  doz.  stalks,  50  to 
75c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  10  to  12c ;  lettuce, 
doz.  heads,  25  to  35c ;  Boston,  hamper, 
$1.85  to  82 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.10;  parsnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c ;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75 
to  80c ;  spinach,  bu..  85c  to  $1 ;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  Southern  toma¬ 
toes,  $5  to  $6 ;  turnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $6  to  $6.25 ;  white  marrow,  $8 ; 
red  kidney,  $6  to  $6.25 ;  pea,  $4 ; 
medium,  $4.50 ;  white  kidney,  $7  to 
$7.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $5 ;  Imperials,  $6. 

Hickory  nuts,  bu.,  $2;  walnuts,  $1.50 
to  82  ;  butternuts,  $i.50  to  $2. 

Furs,  skunk.  No.  1,  each,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  No.  2,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  No.  3,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  No.  4,  60  to  75c ;  muskrats, 
Winter,  No.  1,  each,  $1.50;  mink,  prime, 
$5  to  $10;  raccoon,  prime.  $3  to  $6; 
medium,  each.  $2  to  $4:  small.  $1  to  $2; 
weasel,  white.  20  to  70c;  gray,  10  to 
25c;  b’-ovn.  10  to  25e 


Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
bulls  and  stags,  4c ;  horsehides,  each,  $2 
to  $3;  sheep  skins,  each,  50c  to  $1.50; 
calf,  No.  1,  13e ;  No.  2.  12c ;  lambs,  50c 
to  $1.50;  shearlings,  25  to  75c;  fleece 
lb.,  35c ;  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  30 
to  35c. 

Wheat,  $1.05  to  $1.08 ;  corn,  shelled, 
88  to  90c ;  oats,  53  to  54c ;  rye,  75  to 
80c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  $23;  Alfalfa, 
$22  to  $24;  mixed,  $18  to  $20;  oat 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  rye  straw,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  city  produce  markets  are  quiet  to 
dull,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  not  so  strong,  but 
poultry  is  pretty  firm.  Potatoes  are  firm. 
Vegetables  are  fairly  firm. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  easy;  creamery,  52  to  58c; 
dairies  and  crocks’,  38  to  42c;  common, 
25  to  28c.  Cheese,  dull ;  daisies,  flats, 
new,  26  to  27c ;  longhorns,  27  to  28c ; 
Dimburger,  33  to  35c.  Eggs,  easy  ;  hen¬ 
nery,  41  to  47c;  State  and  Western 
candled,  36  to  41c ;  storage,  34  to  36c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  turkey,  36  to 
38c ;  fowl,  IS  to  32c ;  chickens,  30  to 
32c ;  capons,  35  to  38c ;  old  roosters,  17 
to  19c;  ducks,  27  to  30c;  geese,  25  to 
27c.  Dive  poultry,  firm  ;  turkeys,  34  to 
35c ;  fowls,  20  to  28c ;  chickens,  21  to 
25c;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  24  to 
25c ;  geese,  19  to  20c ;  pigeons,  pair,  25 
to  30c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady  ;  Gravenstein,  McIntosh, 
Jonathan,  $1.75  to  $2;  Spy,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  Kings,  Wealthy,  Greenings,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  Baldwins,  Hubbardsons,  $1  to 
$1.25;  seconds.  50  to  75c;  Western  box, 
$2.50  to  $4.75.  Potatoes,  firm ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1  ;  Michigan,  150-lb. 
bag,  $1.65  to  $1.75  ;  Bermudas,  bbl..  $14 
to  $16;  Jersey  sweets,  hamper,  $2.50  to 
$3. 

FRUITS — BERRIES 

Pears,  steady ;  Beurre  Bose,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.50;  Keiffers,  75c  to  $1.  Cranber¬ 
ries,  quiet;  Cape  Cod,  504b.  box,  $3.75 
to  $4.50.  Grapes,  dull  ;  California 
Emperor,  Malaga,  box,  $1.50  to  $2. 
Strawberries,  few ;  Florida,  qt.,  40  to 
50c. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  easier;  white  kidney,  marrow, 
ewt.,  $10  to  $11 ;  red  kidney,  $7.50  to 
$8;  pea  medium,  $6.50  to  $7.  Onions, 
steady;  Spanish,  $2.35  to  $2.50;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3;  State,  ewt.,  $2 
to  $3.25;  Indiana,  150-lb.  sack,  $3.25  to 
$3.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  fair ;  beans,  green  and  wax 
hamper,  $4  to  $5 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ; 
cabbage,  100  heads,  $4  to  $6 ;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1  ;  celery,  bunch,  50  to  80c  ;  cucumbers, 
Florida,  crate,  $6  to  $9;  eggplant,  Flor¬ 
ida,  crate,  $6  to  $7  ;  endive,  doz.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  lettuce,  Florida,  crate.  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  Iceberg.  $2.25  to  $3.35;  parsley, 
dozv bunches,  65  to  75c;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.35  to  $1.50 ;  peppers,  Florida,  crate, 
$3  to  $3.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  35 
to  40c;  spinach,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
squash,  ewt.,  $3  to  $5 ;  tomatoes,  10-lb. 
hothouse  basket,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  yellow,  60  to  65c; 
vegetable  oyster,  doz.  bunches,  75  to  90c. 


Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best. . .  .50#  .51 

Gathered,  best  . 47#  .49 

Common  to  good . 30@  42 

Storage,  best  . 30(g)  .32 

Common  to  good . 24#  .28 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  Spring,  choice 

Common  to  good . 

Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . . 

Geese  ..... 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs* "doz 

9  to  10  lbs . 

6  to  8  lbs . . 

Spring  guineas,  pair _ ’. 

FRUIT 


$0.38#$0.40 
.25  #  .35 

.40(0  .42 

.28  #  .35 

.13  @  .17 

.25  #  .30 

.18#  .26 
8.50(0)10.50 
7.00(0)  8.50 
3.00(0)  6.75 
1.00@  1.50 


Apples — McIntosh,  bbl... 

Greening . 

Baldwin  . 

Spy  . . 

Wealthy  . 

King  . . ; 

Twenty  Ounce . 

Sutton  . 

Jonathan  . 

Grimes  . 

York . 

Pears — Kieffer  . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

^  Ilalf-bbl.  box  . 

Kumquats,  qt . 

VEGETABLES 


$4.00@$6.50 
2.50 #  5.50 
2.00(0)  4.50 
3.000  4.50 
2.50(0)  2.75 
3.00(0>  3.50 
2.00(0)  2.75 
2.00(0)  3.00 
3.00(0>  4.00 
2.50(0)  3.50 
2.00(0)  4.00 
4.00(0)  5.00 
5.00#  7.00 
2.50(0)  3.75 
.06#  .12 


Beets  bu . $2.50#$3.00 

Carrots,  100-lb.  bag .  1.50#  2.00 

Cabbage,  bbl . 1.25#  1.60 

100-lb.  bag  .  1.10(0>  1.40 

New,  bu.  basket .  1.00#  1.50 

£aIe’  *>W.  . .  1.00#  1.50 

Parsley,  bbl . 12.00#15.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  3.00#  4.50 

Dettuee,  bu.  .  1.00#  2.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.00#  2  75 

I  eppers,  bu  .  2.00#  3.00 

Ca uli H o wer,  bbl .  3.00#  1 1 .00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  3  00#  7<)(> 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00#  145 

l  eas,  So.,  bu.  basket .  2.00#  3  00 

Squash,  bbl .  2.00#  3.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.50#  3.50 

tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  3.00#  4 ‘'5 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.50#  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.75#  4.50 

Watercress,  100  bunches....  2.25#  3  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10#  22 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts..  1.00#  1.75 

POTATOES 


Maine,  150-lb.  sack . $2.75# $3  05 

Dong  Island,  150  lbs .  3.75#  4.00 

State,  150  lbs . 2.25#  2  85 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.50#  3J)0 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $017 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  44 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . l(> 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt .  44 

Certified,  qt . ’28 

Certified,  pt . !.*.  .  .  47 

Buttermilk,  qt . .  40 

Cream,  heavy,  y2  pt . !!.!!!.  !29 

Butter,  best  . $0.65#  .66 

Cheese  . 34#  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60#  .65 

Gathered  . 50#  .55 

Fowls  . 30#  ,38 

Chickens,  lb . 45 (ft)  43 

Turkeys,  lb . 45#  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03#  .04 

Onions,  lb . 05#  40 

Dettuee,  head  . 10#  .15 


Sudden  Death  of  Fowls 


SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
23c;  dark,  18  to  20c;  strained,  qt.,  70 
to  80c.  Maple  products,  inactive;  sugar, 
lb.,  10  to  18c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  dull ;  Timothy,  ton,  $17  to  $19 ; 
clover  mixed,  $16  to  $18 ;  rye  straw,  $12 
to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12 ; 
wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $29 ;  middlings, 
$29;  red-dog,  $34;  cottonseed  meal,  $47; 
oilmeal,  $44;  hominy,  $34.50;  gluten, 
$43.30 ;  oat  feed,  $16 ;  rye  middlings, 
$27.50.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 


I  have  a  flock  of  about  500  White  Deg- 
horns  which  are  fed  a  well-balanced  mash 
and  feed.  Dately  I  have  found,  upon  en¬ 
tering  the  coops  in  the  morning,  a  fowl 
dead  on  the  roosts.  I  have  found  one 
each  morning  for  the  last  four  mornings. 
The  combs  are  blue.  The  flock  is  a  very 
healthy  one  and  the  pullets  that  died 
are  some  of  the  best  ones  I  have.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  may  be  the  cause  of 
their  death?  The  mash  consists  of  100 
lbs.  of  each  of  the  following;  Ground 
oats,  beef  scrap,  middlings,  bran  and 
cornmeal.  The  scratch  feed  consists  of 
two  parts  cracked  corn,  one  part  wheat 
and  one  pant  oats.  r.  t. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


January  9,  1924. 

January  milk  prices  are  as  follows: 
Deague  Pool,  Class  1,  $2.33 ;  Class  2A, 
$2.25;  Class  2B.  $2.35;  Class  2C,  $2.35; 
Class  3,  $2.10. 

Non-pool  flat  price,  $2.55. 

Under  the  flat  price  the  buyer  takes  all 
the  milk  produced  and  the  quotation  is 
for  3  per  cent  milk  at  the  200-mile  zone. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

. . .  $0.55#$0.56 

.54 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .  .  .41# 

.43 

Dairy,  best  . 

.  . .  .53# 

.54 

Common  to  good  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .40# 

.50 

Packing  stock . 

.  .  .  .28# 

.32 

Danish  . 

.  .  .  .53# 

.54 

Argentine  . 

.  .  .  .41# 

.46 

Siberian  . 

.  .  .  .40# 

.45 

Canadian  . 

.52i/2 

CHEESE 


Full  cream  specials.  .  .  .  , 

Average  run  . 

Skims  . 

..$0.25  #$0.26 

.  .  .221/.#  .24 

.  .  40  #  16 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy.. 

_ $0.50(ft  $0.52 

Medium  to  good . 

,  .  . .  .45#  .48 

Apoplexy  is  assigned  as  one  cause  of 
sudden  death  of  an  apparently  healthy 
bird,  this  being  the  result  of  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the  brain.  There 
are  other  causes,  none  of  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  are  apparent  to  observation 
before  death.  These  deaths  are  likely  to 
occur  in  well-fed  birds  that  have  limited 
range  or  exercise.  If  they  occur  often 
in  a  flock,  it  may  indicate  the  need  for  a 
less  stimulating  ration,  with  more  green 
food  and  opportunity  for  activity.  As 
the  deaths  occur  suddenly,  without  pre¬ 
vious  evidence  of  illness,  I  know  of  no 
way  of  f-oretelling  them  in  individual 
fowls.  m.  B.  D. 


He:  “Ah,  your  little  dog  has  an  en¬ 
viable  position!”  She;  “Do  you  mean 
because  he  is  always  with  me?”  He: 
“Not  exactly,  but  I  was  iusr  thinking 
how  happy  I  would  be  if  I  had  some 
to  pay  all  my  taxes  for  me !”— -Kasper. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Fattening  Ration  for  Steers 

Will  you  give  me  a  feeding  ration  for 
fattening  steers?  I  have  30  to  fatten  this 
Winter.  The  feed  that  I  am  giving  now 
consists  of :  400  lbs.  corn  and  cob.  100 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  100  lbs.  ground  oats, 
100  lbs.  bran,  10  gallons  molasses,  100 
lbs.  corn  fodder,  100  lbs.  hay.  All  this  is 
ground  together  at  the  mill  and  mixed  by 
a  big  mixer  at  the  mill.  G.  F.  D. 

Newtown,  Pa. 

The  combination  you  are  using  for 
feeding  steers  is  scarcely  as  economical  a 
combination  as  it  will  be  possible  to 
devise.  I  should  eliminate  the  bran, 
since  the  steers  are  getting  a  good  qual¬ 
ity  of  hay  and  oats,  and  I  should  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  corn  and  cob  meal 
to  500  lbs.  I  know  that  the  practice  of 
grinnding  the  grain  and  roughage  and 
combining  this  mixture  with  molasses  is 
common  in  certain  sections  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  It  is  not  the  method  which  will 
enable  the  feeder  to  obtain  the  greatest 
gains  at  the  lowest  cost.  A  better  plan 
is  to  combine  the  ingredients  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  suggested,  and  gradually  bring 
the  steers  up  to  a  full  feeding  of  grain. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  will  con¬ 
sume  a  relatively  small  amount  of  rough- 
age;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
gain  in  weight  is  the  result  of  consuming 
grain  rather  than  roughage.  The  mo¬ 
lasses  increases  the  consumption  of  this 
mixture,  but  the  only  result  from  this 
method  is  to  limit  the  amount  of  total 
gain.  Of  course  molasses  at  its  pres¬ 
ent  price  is  attractive  ;  in  fact,  it  is  sell¬ 
ing  considerably  under  corn,  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  molasses  that 
can  be  economically  fed.  At  the  Iowa 
Station  any  amount  of  molasses  over  1 
lb.  per  steer  per  day  did  not  justify  its 
use. 


The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  carries 
about  20  per  cent  of  protein ;  the  one 
recommended,  about  20  per  cent.  If  you 
will  include  in  your  ration  an  increased 
amount  of  cloxer  or  Alfalfa  hay  I  fancy 
that  your  production  will  be  quite  as 
much  and  certainly  much  more  eco¬ 
nomical. 


Protein  Percentage  in  Feed 

How  much  protein  is  in  following  ra¬ 
tion  for  dairy  cows?  What  do  you  sug¬ 
gest  in  regard  to  same?  Have  you  a 
cheaper  ration  that  has  enough  protein 
to  produce  the  most  milk  in  Winter? 
200  lbs.  ground  oats  or  barley,  100  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  200  lbs.  hominy  or  cornmeal, 
300  lbs.  gluten  feed,  200  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal  or  oilmeal.  For  roughage,  Alfalfa 
hay  and  clover  hay.  What  per  cent  pro¬ 


tein  in  gluten  feed  and  gluten  meal? 

Bergen,  N.  Y.  r.  l.  s. 

The  grain  ration  that  you  have  sug¬ 
gested,  provided  the  ingredients  are  of 
standard  analysis,  will  carry  20  per 
cent  of  crude  protein.  The  combination 
is  a  very  good  one,  although  I  should  use 
the  oilmeal  rather  than  the  cottonseed 
meal  under  existing  market  values.  Glu¬ 
ten  feed  carries  from  23  to  25  per  cent 
of  protein  ;  gluten  meal  carries  about  40 
per  cent  of  protein,  depending  upon  the 
bran  and  the  guaranteed  analysis.  The 
hominy  would  be  more  economical  than 
the  cornmeal,  provided  the  corn  was  not 
raised  on  your  own  farm.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  mixture  of  oats  and  barley  car¬ 
ries  about  equal  amounts  of  both  grains, 
and  that  both  are  ground  before  being  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  mixture.  If  your  cows 
are  yielding  more  than  40  lbs.  of  milk 
it  might  be  necessary  to  feed  some  beet 
pulp  in  case  you  do  not  have  silage  in 
order  to  stabilize  their  production. 


This  picture  shows  Guernsey  cow,  Noce’s  May  Rose  91329,  with  yearly  record  of 
18,119.9  lbs.  milk  and  932.84  lbs.  butterfat,  the  test  starting  at  3 ^  years  of  age. 


Feeding  Millet  Hay  and  Bean  Pods 

For  our  three  cows  we  have  millet 
hay  cut  very  green,  bean  pods,  and  a  poor 
quality  of  corn  fodder.  What  grain  ration 
should  we  feed,  using  as  large  a  portion 
of  oats  and  beans  as  possible  to  make 
up  a  good  feed?  We  have  no  silage,  or 
roots.  R.  A.  w. 

Michigan. 

If  the  barnyard  millet  hay  was  cut 
very  green  and  nicely  cured  then  it  can 
be  safely  fed  to  dairy  cows.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  this  product  was  well  matured 
and  does  not  come  out  of  the  mow  in 
a  nice,  crisp,  attractive  form  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  it  should  be  used  for  feeding 
cows  in  milk. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  proportion 
of  beans  is  included  in  your  oats  and 
beans  mixture  but  we  are  assuming  that 
it  is  about  a  50-50  combination.  If  this 
is  true  then  a  mixture  consisting  of  50 
lbs.  ground  oats  and  beans,  25  lbs.  corn¬ 
meal,  25  lbs.  linseed  meal  is  suggested 
as  a  suitable  combination  for  your  cows. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  if  you  could 
secure  some  beet  pulp  to  supply  succu¬ 
lence  ;  otherwise,  with  the  bean  pods 
which  are  in  themselves  very  dry,  the  poor 
roughage  which  is  available  would  not  be 
palatable  enough  to  prompt  your  cows 
to  consume  enough  feed  for  best  results. 
When  beet  pulp  is  fed  with  a  poor  rough- 
age  it  is  surprising)  the  increased  amount 
of  milk  that  will  result. 


A  young  woman  who  was  reared  in  an 
Eastern  Kansas  town  read  in  a  poultry 
journal  that  poultry-raising  was  remun¬ 
erative,  so  she  decided  to  try  it.  She 
purchased  a  hen  and  set  her  on  13  eggs. 
She  wrote  to  a  poultry  journal  that  poul¬ 
try-raising  was  much  to  her  liking  and 
wondered  how  long  the  hen  should  re¬ 
main  on  the  eggs.  The  paper  wrote  back. 
“Three  weeks  for  chickens,  and  four 
weeks  for  ducks.”  Later  she  wrote  to  the 
poultry  journal  as  follows:  “Many 
thanks  for  your  advice  about  the  setting 
hen.  She  remained  on  the  nest  three 
weeks  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  there 
were  no  chickens  hatched.  As  I  did  not 
care  for  ducks,  I  took  her  off  the  nest  and 
sold  the  eggs.” — Clyde  (Kan.)  Voice  Re¬ 
publican. 


Ration  for  Holstein 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
a  herd  of  Holstein  cows,  purebred  and 
grade?  We  have  the  following  feeds: 
Corn  and  cob  meal,  ground  oats,  mixed 
hay  (some  Alfalfa,  clover  and  Timothy), 
wheat  bran  costs  $38  to  $43  per  ton ; 
mixed  dairy  feed,  $43;  silage,  and  stalks, 
both  extra  good.  w.  H.  p. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

The  following  formula  is  proposed :  200 
lbs.  wheat  bran.  150  lbs.  ground  oats,  300 
lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  43  per  cent  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  250  lbs.  oilmeal.  Allow  the 
cows  of  average  production  1  lb.  of  this 
grain  mixture  for  each  31/:  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  per  cow  per  day.  In  addition, 
let  them  have  a  full  feeding  of  silage 
twice  daily,  and  all  of  the  hay,  containing 
some  Alfalfa  and  Timothy,  that  they  will 
consume  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 

This  combination  is  intended  for  cows  in 

« 

milk. 

For  dry  animals  and  young  stock  the 
ration  can  be  simplified  to  consist  of  300 
lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  300  lbs.  oats,  300 
lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  linseed  meal. 


Faulty  Ration 

Not  being  satisfied  with  the  ration  I 
am  feeding.  I  seek  your  help.  At  present 
the  ration  is  as  follows :  400  lbs.  gluten 

feed,  400  lbs.  wheat  bran,  400  lbs.  ground 
oats.  400  lbs.  30  per  cent  cottonseed  meal. 
400  lbs.  old  process  oilmeal,  late  cut  hay. 
This  ration  comes  mixed  from  a  local  feed 
mill.  I  would  like  to  increase  the  protein. 

New  York.  F-  B- 

The  combination  that  you  are  using, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  gluten  feed, 
ground  oats,  cottonseed  meal,  and  old 
process  linseed  meal,  is  faulty,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  expensive,  carries  an  extravagant 
amount  of  protein,  and  does  not  include 
any  of  the  cheaper  feeds  that  will  supply 
concentrates  at  less  cost.  You  have  ovex1- 
looked  entirely  the  use  of  cornmeal,  hom¬ 
iny  meal,  or  buckwheat  middlings,  ami 
any  one  of  these  feeds  would  supply  heat 
and  energy  more  economically  than  oats 
or  the  concentrates  that  you  are  now 
using.  Linseed  meal  is  cheaper  today 
than  cottonseed  meal,  pound  for  pound, 
and.  under  the  conditions  you  have  de¬ 
scribed  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  use 
this  material.  It  is  pi-oposed.  therefore, 
that  you  simplify  your  ration  and  include 
the  following:  400  lbs.  hominy  meal,  100 
lbs.  wheat  bran.  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  200 
lbs.  linseed  meal.  200  lbs  gluten  meal. 


It’s  Results  That  Count 

“We  have  used  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  as  the  maintenance  part 
of  our  dairy  herd  ration  for  years  and  find  that  when  fed  with  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  or  other  protein  concentrate,  'it  gives  us  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  economical  ration  we  can  buy.  Our  cows  do  splendidly 
on  this  feed,  giving  us  maximum  milk  yield— stay  in  splendid  flesh 
and  physical  condition  and  deliver  well  developed  strong  calves.” 

Hofwyl  Plantation  Dairy,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Such  is  the  gratifying  experience  of  the  thousands 
of  dairymen  who  make 

SUGARED 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

the  base  of  their  herd  ration.  It  supplies  the  energy— staying 
power  and  ideal  physical  fitness  which  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  if  your  cows  give  their  maximum  milk  yield  throughout 
their  entire  lactation  periods.  That’s  why  it  helps  cows  give 
more  milk— it  keeps  them  in  perfect,  vigorous  health. 

Feed  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  as  the  carbohydrate  or  maintenance 
part  of  your  ration.  Feed  it  with  Boss  Dairy  Ration,  our  new  24% 

Protein  Feed,  which  contains  liberal  amounts  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  gluten  feed,  linseed  oil  meal  and  other  val¬ 
uable  milk  producing  ingredients,  and  note  the  increased 
milk  yield  and  improved  health  condition  of  your  herd. 

You  will  be  agreeably  surprised  with  the  better  results  ° 
and  greater  feed  economy— and  it’s  results  that  count. 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  and  Boss  Dairy  Ration  (our 
24%  protein  feed),  are  for  sale  by  feed  dealers  everywhere. 

TheQuaker  0afs  ComPanY 

Dept,  lbsi,  Address  CHICAGO  U.  S.  A.  d-k> 
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The  Henyard 


New  York  State  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  Dec.  26,  1923: 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Meadowedge  I'm,  Cedarliurst,  N.  Y. ...  39  282 
Lakes’  Pltry  Km,  N.  Amityville,  N.  Y.  11  38 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  Bridgehampton, 

N.  Y . 35  161 

Hill  View  Fm,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y...  45  243 

Eusner’s  Pltry  Fm,  Montieello,  N.  Y. ...  23  146 

Hill  Top  Fm,  Huntington,  N.  Y .  24  177 

D.  A.  Williams,  Kennedy,  N.  Y .  20  196 

Otto  L.  F'lad,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y .  10  101 

New  &  Pockman,  Valatie.  N.  Y .  17  114 

C.  A.  Seaver,  Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y.  25  162 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  Bellmore,  N.  Y. ...  2  19 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  Bellmore,  N,  Y. . . .  25  70 


G.  W.  Stoll.  Oceanside,  N.  Y . 26  167 

Manhasset  Fm,  Calverton,  N.  Y .  36  206 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y...  24  141 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y7...  29  119 

Deerfield  Fms,  Deer  Park,  N.  Y .  14  96 

E.  E.  Champlin,  Bellport,  N.  Y .  39  116 

Homestead  Fm,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y, . .  24  179 

Wellward  Fm,  E.  Setauket,  N.  Y .  30  187 

A.  R.  Scott,  Toms  River,  N.  J .  34  163 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm,  Mt.  Sinai,  N.  Y..  24  129 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  E.  Moriches, 

N.  Y . . . 40  133 

Fluhrer  F’m,  Mountain  Dale,  N.  Y .  22  144 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  W.  Haven,  Conn . 26  172 

Tanglewold  FYn.  Mastic,  N.  Y .  12  87 

John  Boshler,  Hempstead,  N.  Y .  22  138 

Benjamin  Brower,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. . .  2  24 

White  Springs  Fm,  Geneva,  N.  Y .  24  182 

Egner’s  Pltry  Pm,  Bayport,  N.  Y .  7  59 


Stewart  L.  Purdie,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y..  10  45 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  Happauge,  N.  Y..  19  79 

The  Mungrasteesee,  State  College,  Pa. .  12  106 

The  Mungrasteesee,  State  College,  Pa..  25  181 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Glenshaw,  Pa .  43  222 

F.  J.  Loveland,  New  City,  N.  Y .  9  127 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Hollywood,  Wash.  35  237 

Homeland  Fm,  Rosendale,  N.  Y. . .  8  78 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich....  38  279 

Edgar  Briggs,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. ..  6  38 

Le  F’evre  &  Petersen,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  27  146 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Harrisburg,  ,Pa....  14  84 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  E.  Quogue,  N.  Y....  17  111 

Half  Hollows  F‘m,  Wyandanch,  N.  Y...  23  116 

J.  F\  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach, 


N.  Y .  32  235 

John  Bullen,  Westhampton,  N.  Y .  17  132 

Melville  Pltry  Fm,  Melville,  N.  Y .  7  115 

Mattituck  W.  L.  I'm.  Mattituck,  N.  Y.  3-  93 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  Babylon,  N.  Y.’. ...  4  45 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  F’m,  Babylon,  N.  Y. ..  3  104 

Kehoe-Smith,  Medford,  N.  Y .  14  188 

Rara  Avis  F’m,  Centereaeh,  N.  Y .  7  23 

Cross  Roads  I’m,  Greenlawn,  N.  Y .  21  155 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Hicksville, 

y .  16  160 

John  j.  Byrne,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y .  36  198 

Pinelawn  Fm  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Pine- 

lawn,  N.  Y .  34  279 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Moriches, 

N.  Y . 32  187 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Rocky  Point, 

N.  Y .  16  127 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hauppauge, 

M.  y .  19  116 

Oak  Hill  Fm,  Hauppauge,  N.  Y . 27  152 

R.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pltry  Fm,  Wallkill.  N.  Y .  18  89 

Valley  Fm,  Wallkill,  N.  Y .  17  41 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  E.  Quogue,  N.  Y. ...  9  32 

C.  O.  Havden,  Whitneyville,  Conn .  27  53 

W.  E.  Whitson,  E.  Williston,  N.  Y _  19  106 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y .  43  237 

West  Neck  Fm,  Huntington,  N.  Y .  32  260 

Robert  Seaman,  Jericho,  N.  Y .  24  78 

Andrew  Ibsen.  Hamden,  Conn . 22  172 

Deer  BrooK  Pltry  I'm.,  Short  F’alls, 

N.  H .  21  46 

B.  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y.  5  11 

George  W.  Allen,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y.  5  9 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas 

Yama  Fms,  Napanoch,  N.  Y .  0  41 

The  Holmestead  Fm,  Lake  Grove,  N.  Y.  1  38 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa .  20  75 

White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Medford, 

N.  Y . 31  124 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  Hicksville,  N.  Y.  0  4 

Lakeside  I'm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y . 24  162 

Wal-Ruth  Pltry  Fm,  Hicksville,  N.  Y.  27  180 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa .  25  128 


W,  Plymouth  Rocks 


W.  Jennings,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.Y.  0  1 

IV.  Jennings,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.Y.  5  6 

Lebert’s  Pltry  F’m,  E.  Northport,  N.  Y.  26  145 
Robert's  Pltry  Fm,  E.  Northport,  N.  Y.  32  172 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  Huntington,  N.  Y. . .  34  125 

Davidson  Brothers,  Upton,  Mass . 16  58 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y .  18  114 

Valley  Brook  Fm,  Peapack,  N.  J .  24  60 

Walter  B.  Pike,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. . .  20  88 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Roslyn, 

N.  Y .  23  77 

Fire  Place  Fm,  Brookhaven,  N.  Y .  29  181 

J. ;  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach, 

,  N.  Y .  26  183 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  Monsey,  N.  Y .  35  96 

Ontario  Agr.  College,  Guelph,  Ont.,  Can.  23  93 

Tanglewold  Fm,  Mastic,  N.  Y .  19  86 

Lewis  Fm,  Davisville,  It.  1 . 39  147 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Woodbridge,  Conn...  28  188 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del . 30  196 

Howard  A.  Wells,  Riverhead,  N.  Y _  12  67 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y . 29  113 


Control  of  Roupy  Colds 

Regarding  cold  and  distempers  of  a 
ro«py  character  in  fowls,  my  treatment 
tv  meh  1  read  in  a  farm  paper  one  year 
ago  and  have  used  this  Winter  has  been 
very  successful.  I  discovered  this  trou¬ 
ble  two  days  before  Thanksgiving  and 
found  about  20  birds  that  night  with  dis¬ 
charges  at  the  nostrils  and  some  of  them 
puffed  a  little  under  their  eyes.  I  caught 
every  one  that  night  and  put  them  in 
au  open-front  roosting  house,  protected 
from  winds.  Those  birds  I  found 
the  fresh,  keen  night  air  helped  wonder¬ 
fully.  I  made  a  5  per  cent  solution  of 
ereolin  and  as  I  put  them  in  put  their 
he, ads  in  it  and  held  them  until  they 
strangled.  If  caught  in  the  first  stages 
one  application  will  do  the  trick  usually 
The  next  morning  I  started  using  a 
reliable  roup  remedy  in  their  drinking 
water  as  a  preventive  for  the  rest  of  the 
flock.  Clean  out  all  litter  down  to  floor 
and  spray  with  the  same  ereolin  solution, 
and  where  the  birds  are  congregated  spray 
over  them  or  rather  above,  so  the  mist 


will  fall  on  them.  Spray  all  drinking 
and  feed  dishes.  Clean  off  dropping 
boards  every  day  and  spray  each  time. 
Every  night  take  a  lantern  in  one  hand 
and  ereolin  solution  in  the  other  and  go 
in  your  poultry  house  and  go  over  them 
very  closely.  Catch  every  hen  that  shows 
the  least  bit  of  moisture  around  the  nose 
or  sneezes  or  coughs,  or  shows  the  least 
bit  of  swelling  around  the  face,  and  give 
them  the  same  treatment.  Repeat  this 
every  night  and  keep  everything  clean,  and 
it  will  not  take  long  to  rid  them  of  their 
roupy  colds.  This  is  work  every  minute, 
but  if  you  get  rid  of  these  colds  you  must 
get  right  after  them.  Watch  those 
through  the  day  that  are  sitting  around, 
catch  them  and  give  them  the  same  dose. 
Don’t  be  afraid  of  it,  if  they  hang  their 
heads  down  ;  it  won’t  hurt  them.  I  lost 
three  out  of  500,  and  didn’t  stop  pro¬ 
duction  a  particle.  After  spraying  floors 
put  clean  straw  right  back ;  don’t  wait 
for  it  to  dry.  As  I  said,  this  trouble 
broke  out  in  my  flock  two  days  before 
Thanksgiving,  and  I  have  not  had  a  bird 
affected  since.  v.  l. 

Your  treatment  of  your  flock  was  or¬ 
thodox  and  certainly  thoroughly  carried 
out ;  the  trouble  is  that  we  do  not  know 
that  you  had  what  others  describe  as 


ference  in  the  eggs  and  people  have  to  be 
educated  to  use  them.  It  took  me  almost 
two  years  to  do  it,  but  I  finally  accomp¬ 
lished  the  feat. 

I  am  in  the  potato  chip  business  and 
call  on  the  trade  in  Hagerstown  three 
times  a  week,  and  take  my  eggs  along 
with  me,  both  hen  and  duck  eggs.  When 
I  would  go  into  a  store  they  would  say, 
“Have  you  any  eggs?”  I  would  answer 
“Yes.  but  they  are  duck  eggs,”  and  they 
would  throw  up  their  hands  and  say, 
“We  cannot  use  duck  eggs.”  I  explained 
to  them  that  there  was  a  vast  difference 
between  Indian  Runner  eggs  raised  off 
the  water  and  the  common  duck  eggs,  and 
that  they  were  so  much  larger  than  hens’ 
eggs ;  two  duck  eggs  being  equal  to  three 
hens’  eggs,  and  that  they  were  fine  for 
baking.  So  they  would  try  a  few  at  a 
time,  and  some  sold  them  for  Black  Mi¬ 
norca  eggs,  and  after  the  people  tried 
them  they  wanted  more.  Now  I  have 
several  customers  that  will  not  buy  any¬ 
thing  else  as  long  as  they  can  get  duck 
eggs.  I  had  one  man  tell  me  that  he 
had  a  customer  ask  for  eggs  and  he  gave 
him  hens’  eggs,  and  the  customer  brought 
them  back  and  said  if  he  could  not  get 
duck  eggs  he  did  not  want  any,  and  he 
went  away  without  eggs. 

I  found  out  that  about  three  weeks 
before  and  the  same  after  Easter  you 
can  get  at  least  double  for  your  duck 
eggs  as  you  can  for  hen  eggs  on  the 
Baltimore  market.  Last  Spring  when 
we  were  getting  20  to  25  cents  per  dozen 


Poor  Laying 

I  have  a  flock  of  350  pullets,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  which 
were  hatched  May  1.  They  were  raised 
under  Cornell  feeding  methods  on  a  free 
range.  At  present  they  are  in  their  Win¬ 
ter  quarters,  and  are  laying  only  10  per 
cent.  I  began  using  lights  December  1 
from  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  daily. 
Also  give  them  lights  for  one  hour  in  the 
evening  from  9  to  10.  Would  like  to 
know  your  opinion  about  it  and  why  I 
am  getting  so  few  eggs.  s.  s. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  artificial 
lights  both  morning  and  evening,  the 
idea  of  artificial  lighting  being  to 
lengthen  the  short  days  of  Winter  and 
make  them  approximately  of  the  same 
length  as  the  nights.  This  gives  the 
fowls  a  working  day  comparable  with 
that  of  Summer,  and  avoids  th#*  long 
early  morning  fast  that  is  unavoidable 
when  the  flock  gets  its  last  meal  at 
about  four  o’clock  in  the’  afternoon  and 
the  first  one  of  the  following  day  at  about 
eight  o’clock.  Lights  may  be  turned  on 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow  dark  in  the 
afternoon  and  continued  until  the  final 
meal  of  hard  grain  at  about  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  or  the  hens  may  be  taught 
to  come  down  from  their  perches  at  about 
the  latter  hour  for  an  evening  lunch, 
lights  not  having  previously  been  turned 
on.  _  If  preferred,  lights  may  be  turned 
on  in  the  morning,  lengthening  the  day 
at  that  end.  It  seems  to  matter  little 
which  method  is  used,  and  of  course, 
there  is  no  objection,  aside  from  expense 
and  trouble,  to  using  both  morning  and 
evening  lights.  There  are  so  many  fac¬ 
tors  that  influence  egg  production  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  why  a  given  flock 
does  not  produce  more  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  of  care.  Some  hens  lay  well  with 
indifferent  care,  others  haven’t  the  ability 
to  give  good  production  under  any  condi¬ 
tions.  One  must  know  considerably  more 
about  a  flock  than  the  method  of  feeding 
to  give  any  intelligent  answer  to  the 
question  why  it  does  or  does  not  produce 
satisfactorily.  m.  b.  d. 


Methods  of  Feeding 

Practically  all  college  and  experiment 
station  bulletins  advise  feeding  some 
amount  (usually  one-third)  of  scratch 
feed  in  the  morning,  whereas  three  of  the 
most  important  commercial  houses  advise 
no  scratch  in  the  morning,  and  all  in  the 
evening  (about  4  o’clock).  What  is  your 
opinion  on  this?  G.  L.  G. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  hens  will  lay,  if  sufficiently  fed,  un¬ 
der  a  variety  of  methods  of  care,  and 
there  is  no  one  method  which  has  been 
reduced  to  such  a  basis  of  scientific  ex¬ 
actness  as  to  be  generally  recognized  as 
the  best.  It  is  considered  good  practice 
to  feed  a  little  more  hard  grain  than 
mash  while  pullets  are  developing,  about 
equal  quantities  when  laying  gets  under 
way,  and  a  little  more  mash  than  hard 
grain  during  full  production,  and  when 
laying  begins  to  slacken  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  feeding  of  the  whole  grains 
may  be  made  to  govern  the  consumption 
of  mash  to  a  considerable  extent.  With¬ 
holding  grain  in  the  morning  induces 
greater  consumption  of  mash  through  the 
day,  but  it  also  discourages  activity  in 
the  morning,  when  vigorous  scratching 
in  the  litter  warms  up  the  birds.  To 
further  this  activity  in  cold  weather, 
many  poultrymen  give  a  little  grain  at 
noon  also.  I  think  that  you  will  find  it 
the  consensus  of  opinion  among  good 
poultrymen  that  a  part  of  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  should  be  fed  in  the  litter  in  the 
morning,  perhaps  one-fourth,  varying  the 
amount  according  to  the  flock’s  inclina¬ 
tion  to  eat  the  mash  before"  it,  and  that 
the  balance  should  be  fed  at  night.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  birds  should  go 
to  roost  with  crops  full  of  hard  grain, 
even  if  the  matter  of  early  feeding  of 
grain  is  left  to  choice,  or  notion. 

M.  B.  D. 


Henhouse  of  Field  Stones 

I  intend  to  build  a  chicken  house  of 
field  stones.  .Could  you  give  me  some 
idea  as  to  how  to  do  it?  a.  g.  f. 

There  is  no  particular  “how”  to  build¬ 
ing  a  poultry-house  of  field  stones;  the 
laying  of  the  walls  must  be  left  to  the 
mason  employed,  he  using  either  flat 
stones  or  cobbles,  as  directed.  Unless 
you  wish  to  build  of  stones  for  the  orna¬ 
mental  effect,  I  should  be  inclined  to  dis¬ 
courage  your  use  of  this  material.  Stone 
walls  are  good  conductors  of  heat  and 
therefore  “cold”  in  the  Winter.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  keep  them  dry  through 
ventilation,  and  I  do  not  think  that  those 
who  have  them  find  them  quite  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  wood  buildings.  If  you  wish 
to  build  of  stone,  however,  decide  upon 
the  size  of  the  building  that  you  wish, 
allowing  3  to  4  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  per 
fowl.  A  depth  of  about  16  ft.,  with  a 
height  in  front  of  8  ft.,  and  in  the  rear 
of  4%  or  5  ft.,  would  be  desirable.  The 
front  should  be  equipped  with  ample  win¬ 
dow  space  for  ventilation,  the  windows 
extending  to  the  plate  above  and  reaching 
to  within  about  2  ft.  of  the  floor.  All 
other  sides  should  be  airtight.  I  should 
not  want  a  stone  house  as  deep  as  one  of 
wood  might  well  be,  since  it  would  be 
more  essential  that  sunlight  and  air 
should  reach  the  rear  of  the  building.  A 
concrete  floor  and  ordinary  shed  roof 
would  complete  the  structure,  m.  b.  d. 


An  Early  Start  in  the  Poultry  Business 


roup.  However,  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  now  to  ascribe  all  those  condi¬ 
tions  formerly  known  as  colds,  diphtheria, 
chicken-pox,  canker,  contagious  catarrh, 
etc.,  to  one  cause,  a  virus  .that  may  pro¬ 
duce  the  mild  symptoms  of  colds  in  one 
case  and  the  much  more  severe  ones  of 
true  roup  in  another.  It  is  a  matter  for 
the  pathologist  to  figure  out  whether 
more  than  one  disease  producing  organ¬ 
ism  is  involved  in  these  cases  or  not ;  the 
lay  poultryman  cannot  do  it.  The  milder 
cases,  described  as  “Fall  colds,”  usually 
recover  very  much  as  colds  in  human  sub¬ 
jects  do,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to 
place  the  birds  in  clean,  well-ventilated 
quarters.  The  more  severe  cases,  in 
which  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  be¬ 
comes  thick  and  purulent,  eyes  swell  and 
perhaps  protrude,  cankers  form  in  the 
mouth  and  the  eruption  of  chicken-pox 
appears  upon  the  face,  comb  and  wattles, 
present  quite  a  different  picture.  The 
cause  may  be  the  same,  but  the  effect  is 
certainly  quite  different.  It  is  the  more 
severe  cases  that  I  have  referred  to  as 
true  roup. 

Dipping  or  spraying  the  head,  as  you 
describe,  using  an  antiseptic  solution,  "ap¬ 
pears  to  be  effective  in  many  cases,  prob¬ 
ably  those  in  which  the  virus  is  not  very 
virulent,  or  the  resistive  power  of  the 
birds  is  strong.  A  milder  disinfectant 
than  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  ereolin  is 
usually  recommended,  though  some  of  the 
mild  disinfectants  are  undoubtedly  too 
mild  to  be  effective.  I  should  prefer  a 
2  per  cent  solution  of  ereolin  to  one  of 
5  per  cent  strength,  in  mild  cases  at  least. 

Your  care  of  utensils,  droppings  boards, 
litter,  etc.,  shows  that  you  realize  the 
necessity  of  guarding  against  re-infeetion 
through  the  discharges  from  diseased 
birds’  heads,  and  your  generally  thorough 
work  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with 
your  success,  though,  of  course,  you  may 
have  been  fortunate  in  dealing  with  one 
of  the  milder  infections.  m.  b.  d. 


for  hen  eggs,  I  was  getting  45  to  52 
cents  for  my  duck  eggs  in  Baltimore. 
Maryland.  d.  v.  bike. 


Diseased  Wattles 


No  Trouble  Selling  Duck  Eggs 

I  have  had  the  same  experience  with 
duck  eggs  as  J.  A.  B.  Dec.  29  issue.  I 
had  hard  work  to  get  anyone  to  take  my 
duck  eggs  at  first  as  everyone  seemed  to 
be  against  duck  eggs.  Even  in  the  Fall, 
when  eggs  were  scarce,  they  did  not  want 
them,  for  they  said  they  were  strong  and 
they  could  not  use  them.  I  do  not  know 
if  J.  A.  B.  has  his  ducks  running  on 
water  or  not  but  this  makes  a  vast  dif- 


We  have  a  serious  and  what  is  to  us  a 
mysterious  trouble  among  our  poultry. 
We  first  noticed  a  eoc-kerel  with  his  wat¬ 
tles  swollen  as  though  frozen.  Then  other 
cockerels  were  affected.  In  most  if  not 
all  cases  it  seems  to  begin  on  the  front  of 
the  w’attles,  with  a  scaly,  dried  appear¬ 
ance,  which  has  a  very  offensive  odor. 
Then  the  wattles  begin  to  swell,  turn 
black,  and  finally  shrink  and  dry ;  will 
probably  slough  off.  At  no  time  is  there 
any  discharge.  The  trouble  seems  to  be 
local,  as  the  fowls  are  well  and  vigorous 
through  it  all.  We  have  them  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  dock.  The  last  two 
cases  we  dipped  the  wattles  in  water  as 
hot  as  the  hand  could  bear,  with  a  skim 
of  kerosene  oil  on  top.  This  seems,  after 
two  days,  to  have  arrested,  perhaps  cured 
the  trouble.  Now  we  find  an  affected  pul¬ 
let.  Will  you  advise  us  what  to  do? 

Perrysburg,  N.  Y.  h.  p. 

There  is  a  disease  of  the  wattles, 
known  as  edema  of  the  wattles,  that  re¬ 
sembles  the  one  that  you  describe.  It  is 
an  infectious  disease,  caused  by  the  same 
organism  that  causes  fowl  cholera,  or  one 
similar  to  it.  The  symptoms  of  this  arc 
described  as  sudden  enlargement  of  the 
wattles,  with  more  or  less  distension  by 
fluid.  In  the  beginning,  the  wattles  are 
hot,  dark  red  in  color,  and  exude  a  clear 
fluid  if  cut.  The  affected  birds  act  gen¬ 
erally  ill.  Later,  the  wattles  become 
thickened  and  hard.  Death  may  occur 
from  general  septic  infection.  This  does 
not,  in  all  details,  answer  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  that  you  give,  since  you  say  that 
your  birds  do  not  appear  ill  and  that  the 
wattles  usually  slough  off,  but,  if  not  the 
same  disease,  I  think  that  the  one  you 
describe  is  also  caused  by  an  infecrive 
organism  of  some  kind,  very  likely  intro¬ 
duced  through  wounds  or  cracks  in  the 
skin  of  the  wattles ;  the  result  being  sep¬ 
tic  inflammation  with  final  death  of  the 
tissues.  I  should  isolate  all  affected  fowls 
and  disinfect  the  eating  and  drinking 
utensils  used  by  the  flock.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  anything  that  you  can  do  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  disease  after  it  has  started, 
though,  in  the  case  of  edema  of  the  wat¬ 
tles  mentioned  above,  cropping  the  wattles 
with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  is  recom¬ 
mended.  M.  B.  D. 


HO 
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Collect  Nature’s  Reward  for 
Timely  Work 

Many  of  the  most  successful  farmers  in 
America  will  tell  you  that  their  prosperity 
is  largely  due  to  the  better,  more  timely 
work  they  are  doing  with  Case  tractors 
because : 

They  speed  up  farm  work.  A  generous 
reserve  of  power  and  unfailing  depend¬ 
ability  keep  the  Case  tractor  going  steadily 
as  fast  as  good  work  can  be  done,  day  and 
night,  if  need  be. 

They  are  adapted  to  many  kinds  of 
work.  Heavy  plowing,  seed  bed  prepara¬ 
tion,  weed  killing;  the  rush  of  harvesting; 
the  grind  of  threshing  and  silo  filling — 
Case  tractors  excel  at  all  these  operations 
because  of  their  adaptability  and  unusual 
efficiency. 

Y ou  can  do  more ,  better  and  more  timely 
work  with  a  dependable,  durable  Case 
tractor.  A  new  book  ‘  ‘Modern  TractorF  arm¬ 
ing”  tells  you  how.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 


AND  W  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


r<UOE  MARKS  REG  U  S  RAT  off  _ 

J.LCASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

,  ESTABLISHED  IB  AS 

I0EPT.  N22  RACINE.  WISCONSIN. 

NOTE:  Our  plows  and  harrow  are  NOT  the 
Case  plows  and  harrows  made  by 


The  J.  I.  Case  Flow  Works  Co, 
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DITCHER 
TERRACER 

Actually  turned  one  flooded  acre  into 
this  record  crop  payer.  Makes  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  cash  crop  gains. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

and  10  Day  Freo  Trial 
.  Offer.  Works  In  any 
l  soil.  Horses  or  Trae- 
I tor.  AH  steel,  adiust- 
fable,  reversible.  Doesi 
’  work  of  100  men.  Open 
drainage, tiling  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Lov.  price. 

Owensboro  Ditcher 
&  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 

Bo*  2034  Owensboro,  Ky. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  i  : 


S  5iH  Set  Onion  Planter 


S  aves  Wor  K.  of  12  Men 


ONLY 

$65.00 


Makes  narrow  row- 
drops  the  sets,  and 
covers, !.Plants  Galdi- 
bulblets  or  any  size 

sets. 


Pays  for  itself 
over  and  over.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  leading 

?  rowers.  Write 
or  folder  and 
testimonials. 


S&HSet  OnionTlanter  Co. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Iowa  Box  C 


Put  in  a 
garden 


Time  spent  with 
a  Planet  Jr.  seeder 
or  wheel  hoe  in  the 
garden  pays  the 
biggest  cash  return 
on  the  farm .  Grow 
what  you  eat  and 
keep  that  400  at 
home  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says  is  what  the 
American  farm  home  spends  out  of  every  food  dollar  for  “store” 
food.  Planting  with  the  Planet  Jr.  No.  4  combination  drill  and 
wheel  hoe  is  a  matter  of  minutes.  Use  the  horse  hoe  if  you  will, 
the  wheel  hoe  for  closer  work. 

Planet  Jr.  implements  are  made  by  a  house  specializing  for  50  years  on 
seeding  and  cultivation  equipment,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  field  and  gar¬ 
den  tillage  tools  exclusively  in  the  world.  The  new  catalogue  tells  the  story. 
Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  from  us. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Specialized 
Field  and  Garden  Tools  in  the  World 


Look  for  " Planet  Jr.  ‘ 


Dept.  38 
5th  &  Glenwood  Ave. 


Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

THE  DULL  SEASON — WHAT  MAKES  THE 
PRICE - LONG  RANGE  FORCES - PRO¬ 

DUCTION  COST  AND  COMPETITION. 

As  usual  around  the  turn  of  the  year 
the  produce  markets  are  quiet  and  fea¬ 
tureless.  Retailers  are  busy  trying  to 
clear  up  stocks  on  hand,  but  not  buying 
much.  Producers  are  not  making  effort 
to  force  supplies  on  a  dull  market.  The 
result  is  a  quiet  situation  of  the  kind 
which  can  be  predicted  for  this  time  every 
year  with  fair  certainty.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  take  this  quiet  week  to 
consider  some  of  the  forces  that  help 
make  the  prices. 

EFFECTS  AT  LONG  RANGE 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  market  shares 
in  the  conditions  which  bring  about  infla¬ 
tion  of  general  commodity  prices  in  times 
of  great  business  activity  or  which  cause 
a  general  decline  during  periods  of  defla¬ 
tion  and  hard  times.  Thus,  in  some  re¬ 
cent  seasons  the  war-time  conditions 
brought  on  a  general  upward  price  tend¬ 
ency  which  led  all  other  market  forces. 
When  short  crops  and  inflation  or  heavy 
crops  and  deflation  work  together  in  the 
same  season,  the  effect  is  very  marked. 


to  the  supply.  If  the  early  peach  crop, 
for  instance,  includes  much  fruit  of  small 
size  and  poor  color  and  worm  infested, 
the  price  may  stay  low,  even  with  mod¬ 
erate  supply.  If  the  potato  crop  from 
important  sections  is  unusually  rough  or 
overgrown  or  subject  to  rot,  the  large 
supplies  of  doubtful  stock  affect  the 
whole  market.  A  crop  of  apples  includ¬ 
ing  much  stock  that  is  poorly  colored  on 
account  of  weather  conditions,  tends  to¬ 
wards  average  prices  lower  than  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  supply  warrants.  In  some  sea¬ 
sons  excessive  rains  and  lack  of  sunshine 
have  produced  melon  crops  of  poor,  ir¬ 
regular  quality,  tending  to  check  de¬ 
mand  and  weaken  the  price.  A  cool  Sum¬ 
mer  may  have  the  same  effect. 

Onion  prices  at  times  have  been  affect¬ 
ed  by  prevailing  undersize  stock,  or  poor 
shipping  and  keeping  quality ;  also  cab¬ 
bage,  by  oversize  or  presence  of  much 
partly  frozen  stock.  Large  supplies  of 
any  product  unusually  poor  in  quality 
or  condition  tend  to  depress  the  market 
for  the  better  grades. 

Competition 

Partial  absence  of  general  competition 
may  cause  a  product  to  sell  very  high, 
even  under  liberal  supplies.  The  effect 


Homemade  Lime  Spreader. — One  of 
the  orofessors  at  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  has  sent  me  a  picture  of  a 
homemade  lime  spreader  which  is  being 
used  in  that  section,  and  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  might  readily  be  adopted  by  the 
farmers  of  New  England.  An  ordinary 
cart,  with  high  wooden  wheels,  is  used. 
A  trough  for  the  lime  is  fastened  at  the 
back  of  the  cart,  with  a  long,  narrow 


opening  at  the  bottom.  A  hinged  cover 
is  made  to  open  and  shut  at  intervals  by 
a  wooden  trip,  which  engages  with  pins 
driven  into  four  boards  fastened  firmly 
to  the  rear  wheels  on  the  right  side  of 
the  cart.  It  is  a  simple  and  somewhat 
crude  arrangement,  but  entirely  effective 
in  its  operation,  and  greatly  reduces  the 
amount  of  labor  required  for  spreading 
lime.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


A  striking  example  of  the  combined  effect 
of  deflation  and  heavy  production  was 
seen  in  1920.  when  nearly  all  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  sank  to  levels  far  below  those  of 
the  preceding  year. 

Active  business  conditions,  besides 
tending  to  a  general  rise  in  prices,  have 
also  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  demand  for 
some  fruits  and  vegetables.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  evidence  that  the  demand  for  staples, 
like  potatoes,  cabbage  and  onions,  vary 
to  any  great  extent  with  business  condi¬ 
tions.' but  apparently  there  is  a  better  de¬ 
mand  for  the  luxury  crops,  including  des- 
sert  fruits  and  the  salad  crops,  such  as 
lettuce  and  celery. 

COST  AND  PRICE 

The  effect  of  cost  of  production  upon 
prices  is  somewhat  indirect.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  is  forced  to  sell  for  the  best  price 
he  can  get,  and  the  dealer  or  consumer 
buys  as  cheaply  as  he  can,  regardless  of 
the  cost  of  production,  but  the  indirect 
result  of  selling  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  to  discourage  production  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season,  and  thus  bring  about 

higher  prices.  „  „  .  , 

The  difference  in  cost  of  freight  some¬ 
times  has  considerable  effect  on  the  price. 
Shippers  will  not  market  their  produce, 
knowing  in  advance  that  the  proceeds  will 
not  cover  the  freight  bills.  Hence,  as 
prices  decline,  distant  sections  stop  ship¬ 
ping,  the  supply  decreases  and  prices 
tend  to  recover.  For  this  reason,  in  sea¬ 
sons  when  the  bulk  of  the  supply  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  a  great  distance  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  consuming  markets,  -prices  tend  to 
range  higher  than  in  seasons  when  the 
crop  is  abundant  close  to  the  market. 
Often  toward  the  end  of  a  season  when 
supplies  nearby  are  exhausted,  the  market 
will  rise  until  the  higher  prices  attract 
shipments  from  distant  producing  regions. 

SEASONAL  EFFECTS 

Following  the  price  variation  of.  fruits 
and  vegetables  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  the  effect  of  production  generally 
has  had  more  influence  continuously  than 
o-eneral  inflation  or  deflation  .  of  prices. 
The  ups  and  downs  of  the  fruit  and  veg- 
etable  market  from  one  season  to  another 
have  corresponded  rather  closely  with  the 
ups  and  downs  of  production. 

The  poor  quality  of  the  season  s  crop 
in  main  producing  sections  sometimes 
bring  price  depressions  out  of  proportion 


of  competition  of  similar  products  is 
hard  to  measure,  although  such  competi¬ 
tion  is  frequently  mentioned  as  partly  ex¬ 
plaining  the  market  condition.  One  kind 
of  fruit  may  be  substituted  for  another 
to  a  limited  extent.  In  1921,  when  most 
lines  of  domestic  fruit  were  in  short  sup¬ 
ply,  the  demand  was  especially  active  and 
the  prices  high  for  the  few  lines  that 
were  in  full  supply  including  Southern 
peaches,  strawberries,  watermelons  and 
Western  boxed  apples.  These  products 
offset,  to  some  extent,  the  shortage  of 
other  domestic  fruits.  Citrus  fruits,  and 
imported  tropical  fruits,  even  with  a 
large  supply,  tend  to  bring  high  prices 
if  other  fruits  are  scarce.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  demand  for  Northern  fruit,  and 
the  price,  is  usually  considered  to  be  af¬ 
fected  somewhat  by  unusually  liberal  of¬ 
ferings  of  Florida  and  California  oranges. 

Substitutes 

Substitution  of  vegetables  is  less  no¬ 
ticeable  in  the  markets.  Tomatoes  being 
on  the  borderline  between  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  supposed  to  be  in  better 
demand  when  fruit  is  scarce.  The  root 
crops  are  substituted,  one  for  another, 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  Sometimes  beets, 
carrots,  turnips  and  parsnips  are  rela¬ 
tively  higher  than  potatoes  and  sometimes 
lower.  Many  dealers  assert  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  turnips  increases  considerably 
when  potatoes  are  high  in  price  and  a 
similar  claim  is  occasionally  made  for 
other  vegetables.  Even  sweet  potatoes 
do  not  move  in  harmony  with  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  white  potatoes,  but  often  stay 
relatively  lower  or  higher  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period.  The  force  of  habit  seems  to 
be  stronger  than  temporary  price  consid¬ 
erations  in  limiting  the  substitution  of 
such  products.  Special  happenings,  like 
railroad  strikes,  severe  Winter  storms, 
periods  of  cold  or  hot  weather,  constant 
demand  for  export,  or  extremely  severe 
losses  by  freezing  and  decay,  all  affect 
the  general  market  and  the  local  ones 
also.  G.  B.  F. 


Lady  (to  barrow  man)  :  ^“Aren’t 
these  gooseberries  rather  dirty?”  Haw¬ 
ker  :  “Dirty !  Dirty !  Expect  a  bloke  to 
wash  ’em  an’  part  their  ’air  down  the 
middle  for  tlirupence  a  pound?” — Credit 
Lost. 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 


They’re  All  Repeaters! 

To  live  up  to  their  ancestry  Hillpot  Log. 
horns.  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandotte* 
must  lay  more  eggs,  produce  more  profits. 
Because  our  chicks  do  LAY  and  PAY,  our 
customers  repeat  their  orders  year  after 
year— that’s  why  we’ve  grown  from  5.000 
to  2,000,000  annual  production.  "Quality 
Chicks,”  full  of  facts,  FREE. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Brookside  Chicks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 

Strong,  sturdy  chicks  from  free  range  stock.  No 
chicks  from  stock  forced  by  artificial  lights.  Full  count 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  A  hatch  each  week 
beginning  Feb,  26th.  Send  for  booklet  and  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Sergeantsville,  N.  J 


ms 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers,  Carneaux.  White  Kings 
specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  fm- Prices. 

Allston  Squab  Co.,  allsto^mass: 


PEf  DUCKLINGS 


Turkeys 


Rrnn7P  TT lirkpVQ  ®'or  s“le-  Been  free  from  black- 

„  1  1  uriteys  head  for  flfteen  years 

Mrs.  Allred  E.  Reid  Star  Route  Freehold,  N.  J. 

F®JL§»,(,LrIt?0,lze  Turkey*.  Torn  and  three  hens 

p  o  en  breeders.  Stonehouse  Farm,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese  Sl 

and  DrtflC  HR  fBhinnr  ocer-f.  /~1„  » .  !  C 


Guineas* 

fvintDs°BIi. 

PUV®  V''"d  Turkeys,  \  Wild  and  M.  B.  domesticated 

*  Vety  tine.  Stamp.  Mrs.  Jesse  C.  Lukens,  Oxford,  Pa. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA 

Hatching  eggs  from  thoroughbreds,  large  and  fertile 
*loperlOU.  Limited  quantity .  BR00KCREST  FWM.Cranhor^N  j’. 


“TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE" 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN  1 TA  f  T p |7  T  T \i o 
INDIAN  RUNNER  fU  U  GALlINbO 
Aldham  Poultry  Farm, R. 34,  Phoenixville,Pa. 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Prick  List  F  r  e  k 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  [slip,  N.Y. 


Pekin  and  Colored  Muscovy  Ducks  Whiteand  Brown 

China,  African  Geese.  Millbrook  Farm,  No.  Chichester,  ti.  H. 

BLACK  SUFFOLK  TURKEYS 

If  you  have  failed  with  others,  try  these.  Big,  healthy, 
young  Toms,  $12  ;  Hens.  $8. 

II.  J.  VAN  UYKE  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Four  Gold  Bronze  Toms 

and  3  gold  bronze  hen  turkeys  for  breeders,  $12.  For 
particulars  write  Mrs. T.  J.  Ostrander.  Baldwinsville.N.Y. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GrEESE 

Youngstock.  $12  apiece.  From  30-lb.  gander. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Faile,  Saxon  Wood  Road,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  BortEVfriy1B2<* 

VALLEY  BROOK  FARM  Peapack,  N,  J. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  pifKingavdsu?oS; 

1st  prize,  Chicago;  2d  son,  1st  prize,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Elizabeth  l  ate,  Draper,  Va. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms 

GLEN  OLIN  -  Canton,  New  York 

Beautiful  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEY  TOMS 

$8  each.  Trios,  male-,  not  related,  $20  per  trio. 

James  J,  Cummings  :  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 

TlirlfPVC  Mammoth  Bronze.  Champion  “Goldbank” 
1  Ui  neja  ei  re,  tirnt  prize  Madison  Square  Garden.  Part¬ 
ridge  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels.  Miss  ID*  CHUM  BLEY,  Oraper.Vs. 

M.  B.  and  Narragansett  crosses  make  strong 
breeders.  $18pertrio.  E.  P.  Ih.lmtdine.Urnins.N.r. 


PURE  BRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

June  hatched  hens,  $8;  toms, $10;  Light  Brahma  cocker¬ 
els,  $3;  pullets.  $2.  May  hatched,  large,  healthy  stock. 
JOHN  T.  EAGAN  -  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 

Tniilnngp  fippgp  Mated  pairs  and  trios  from  Chica- 
I  UUIOliSB  ueese  g0  iind  New  York  winners.  Large 

young  breeders,  $10  each.  Maple  Farm.  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Tnillmioo  Roooo  and  Ganders-  each;  $20pertrio. 

I  UUIUU3G  U0G3G  Geo.  Williamson  Flanders,  N.  J. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  K*THEHIItE10ORIB,HDod!^  Center,  Minn. 

SS  Bourbon  Red  Toms  SbrBeod .War'S 

eggs  early.  Send  for  prices.  T.  F.  Pier,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

White  Holland  Turkeys,  S.  C.  Anconas,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Circular.  EarleS.  Wilson,  8ox497,  Hammond, N.Y. 

I  artrp  Staple  Fbie  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese,  Ducks, 
LaigGOlUOK  Guillens,  liantnnis,  1’lgeous,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PlO.NEEIt  FAltMS,  Telford,  l'a 

T urkeys-  Ducks-Geese  MscensowBu^ 

tree.  H.  A.  Souder  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 

goldback  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys  0”  “^r^en 

bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS  ItElI.I,  Plymouth,  Man. 

Cor  Saie,  MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  Satis- 
1  faction  Guaranteed.  J.  H.  WORLEY  Mercer,  Pa. 


Cloverdale  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  American  foundation,  bred  up  to 
the  ideal  production-bred  Leghorn.  We  were  among 
the  first  to  trap-nest  and  believe  we  offer  you  as 
good  foundation  stock  as  money  can  buy.  Only 
trap-nests  used.  No  farming  nut  done.  Inspection 
invited.  Send  for  catalogue.  Cloverdale  Poultry 
Farm  F.  J.  De  HART,  Prop.  R.  0. 1  Cortland,  N  Y. 


Wyckoff’s  Best S.  C  W.  Leghorns  Breeders 

range.  Chickshatched  right.  Priced  right.  Othei 


PURE  BARRON 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

18  directly  imported  males  head  our  No.  1  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-314-egg  liens.  Our  fourth  importa¬ 
tion.  Baby  chicks  and  eggs.  Prices  and  quality 
will  please  you.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

MATTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Large,  handsome,  vigorous  birds,  some  certified, 
$3,  $5  $7  50  each.  Baby  chicks  beginning  Mar.  3d. 

PENNY  &  GORDON  -  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Wyckoff  Strain  Males 

"THE  PROFITABLE  KIND ” 

S,  C.  White  Leghorn  cocks  and  cockerels  that  will 
improve  your  flock  in  egg  yield,  in  size  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  #3  and  S3  each. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 

Selected 

_  on  f  ree 

range.  Chickshatched  right.  Priced  right.  Otherm  itings 
priced  lower  yet.  Circular.  Satisfaction  Guar'td.  IIIDflK- 
WAY  POULTKY  FARM,  Box  M,  M.  *.  CAMPBELL,  Jamestown,  Pa. 

For  Sale-200  S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  bf.ladsdwoa 

Bergen  County  Contest.  Manning  Potts,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-50  Good  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens  pefbir.L 

Burlingame,  Hutchins  A  King,  lnr.,7  Water  St.,  N  Y.  City 

500,000  CHICKS 

BestBreeds.  Lowest  prices.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Oar  14th  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  Richfield,  l’a. 

O  „  I _  pi  *  1  _  White  Wyimdottes.  Martin-Dorcas 

OaDy  U  TUCKS  direct.  Also  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

.  Early  orders  with  small  deposits 

ana  insures  prompt  deliveries.  Brices 

Hatching Eggs  L'gc  ..... , 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

I  From  world’s  best  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
j  Imitated  by  many  and  equaled  by  none.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  White  Leghorn  Poultry  Farm,  Laurel,  Del- 


C  s.  c.  W.  LEGHORNS.  14c  Each. 
I  „ T~t  /(  ,  /y  .1  Mixed  or  off  color,  18c.  All  free 
range  stock.  Circular  free. 

F.  B.  FRYMOTER  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHIX — S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Bar  Rocks,  R.  I. 

Kedsand  Broilers,  lloandup.  Safedelivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  pamphlet— free.  J.  N.  NACE,  Richfield,  Pa.  Bm  161 

S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Chicks,  S23  per  100.  Hatching  Eggs.  $10  per  100, 
D.  S.  HEDDEN  .  YVest  Cornwall,  Conn 

Pure  Bred  White  WyandotteGockerels  lpdlhatchendd 

Bred  from  heavy  layers.  Record,  2B6-289.  Price,  $8- 

$10.  Joseph  Moreau.  Singleton  Farms,  Walltim  Lake,  It,  I. 

Whifa  Wuarwiniloo  from  a  heavy-laying  dtrain  now 
VY II 1 1 G  njanUOUcS  ready.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cockerels  and 
Pons  at  a  reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER.  Georgetown,  Del. 

W  EC  ITE  TLOCKS 

Twelve  cockerels  bred  from  our  certified  record 
birds  at  Storrs  from  hens  with  records  from  218  to 
251  eggs.  Your  foundation  depends  upon  the  male 
bird,  lienee  why  not  start  from  a  strain  with  15  years 
of  scientific  breeding  and  who  have  won  more  first 
prizes  and  blue  ribbons  from  hens  with  records  of 
over  220  eggs  than  any  other  White  Rock  breeder. 
Our  bird*  have  been  in  every  contest  since  1913. 
Last  record,  1947  eggs;  nearest  competitor,  1778. 

A.  T.  LENZEN  -  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

7  roos.  old.  laying,  $$  each.  Pen  of  6  pullets,  1  cockerel, 
$20.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 

Brookcres!  Farm  -  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

Trapnosted  Barred  Rocks.  16  yrs. breeding.  Eggs,  stock, 
chicks.  Circulars.  ART II UK  SEA1U.KS,  Box  N,  Milford,  N.  II. 


Parks’ B.  Rocks 


COCKERELS. 

RobortWoods,  Route  3,  Baldwlnsville,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  REId 

We  are  offering  splendid  range  grown  breeding 
Cockerels,  bred  from  dams  with  records  up  to  314  eggs 
in  one  year.  They  will  stamp  the  lay  In  your  flock,  too, 
and  the  prices  are  right. 

BABY  CHICKS 

The  season  is  here  and  our  birds  are  the  best  ever.  Old 
customers  are  ordering  heavy  now  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  They  know  the  real  value  of  our  hred-lo-ley  slock. 
We  are  always  sold  far  in  advance.  Tour  catalog  is  ready  free. 
WEST  MANSFIELD  P0ULTRT  FARM.  Box  20.  ATTLEBORO.  MAS8. 


JS.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

AT  A  SACRIFICE.  High  Class  Utility  Pens,  $12  and 
up.  Hens,  $2  and  up.  Cockerels,  $5  and  up. 

Connisclifffe  Poultry  Farm  L.  R.  10  Tonally,  N.  J. 


COCKERELS 


SINGLE  COMB  RED 
OWEN  FARM  STRAIN 

Mate  rod,  vigorous,  free  farm  range  raised.  Correct  type. 
Bred  for  dark,  even  color  and  high  egg  production. 
Price,  $5  each.  II.  It.  CRONKIIITE,  Port  Plain,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  COCKERELS 

From  Certified  breeders,  range  grown,  vigorous,  large, 
handsome  individuals.  A  few  more  good  ones  at  $o  each; 
5  for  $20.  E.  M.  VAN  INWAGKN  Oaks  Corners,  New  York 

S-  c.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Wonderful  Egg  Machines.  Every  Bird  we  are  offering 
is  Bred  from  Our  Madison  Square  Garden  Winners.  Now 
Laying.  Pens,  SI  2;  Pullets,  $2  up;  Cockerels,  S3  up. 

Conniscliffe  Poultry  Farm  L.  B.  19  Tenafiy,  N.  J. 


B 


uff  Leghorn  Cock*,  Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs,  Indian 
Runner  Ducks  Mia*  Hunt  Penn  Tan,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE— Pure  Bred 
Maurice  Sullivan 


Mammoth  Bronze 
New  Albany,  Pa 


!  Turkeys 


B 


UFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  $3.50  and  $5, 

ODITHIA  FARM  -  Stanlky,  New  Yoke 
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„GIVE  US  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  OUR  RELIABLE  CHICK” 
rEVoEU^LBLEPHEA°TVCEH^GY?^BETTER  CHICKS  C0ULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY 

FLOCKS  PUKE  ItREI>  •  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  TELLS  HOW  WE  PRODUCE  RELIABLE  CHICKS  THAT 
HAVE  PLEASED  THOUSANDS  OF  CUSTOMERS.  WE  HATCH  13  VARIETIES  COMBINATION 
OFFERS.  VALUABLE  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  WITH  EACH  ORDER  cumbinaiion 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 
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THE  HENYARD 


The  Best  Type  of  Roost 

In  discussions  of  poultry  subjects,  lit- 
:  tie  or  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  best  kind 
of  perches.  I  would  like  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject ;  the  shape,  size  and 
anything  that  would  be  desirable  to  fol¬ 
low  to  have  the  best  perch.  It  would 
seem  that  the  comfort  of  hens  during  the 
night  time  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Maine.  s.  s. 

There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  perches ;  a  hen  appears  to 
be  satisfied  with  anything  from  an  apple 
tree  limb  swaying  in  the  wind  to  a  cold 
mowing  machine  seat  under  a  shed.  This 
doesn’t  prove  that  she  hasn’t  any  choice, 
however ;  only  that  she  may  be  denied 
one.  The  books  say  that  corns  upon  the 
feet  of  fowls  may  be  caused  by  roosting 
upon  perches  of  too  small  diameter,  forc¬ 
ing  the  bird  to  cling  tightly  with  her  toes 
to  get  a, good  hold.  I  don’t  know  whether 
this  is  so  or  not;  at  any  rate,  it  is  a 
handy  explanation  of  the  existence  of 
corns  where  the  wearing  of  too  tight  or 
too  loose  shoes  cannot  be  invoked.  The 
fashionable  perch  is  undoubtedly  the  uni¬ 
versally  used  2x4  scantling,  placed  nar¬ 
row  edge  up  and  having  the  sharp  upper 
corners  rounded.  This  appears  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  to  the  hen,  the  stick 
is  strong  enough  to  support  all  the  fowls 
that  can  gather  upon  it,  and  that  dimen¬ 
sion  stuff  is  to  be  found  almost  every¬ 
where.  I  know  of  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  a  round  pole  of  about  2  in.  diameter 
isn’t  equally  satisfactory  to  the  birds  that 
use  it ;  perhaps  it  is  more  so,  for  I  think 
that  it  could  be  shown  that  birds  in  the 
state  of  nature  habitually  roost  upon 
round  perches  and  that  their  feet  have 
been  anatomically  adapted  to  that  sort  of 
support.  Until  the  hen  can  speak  for 
herself,  however,  we  shall  not  know  what 
her  real  preference  is,  and  the  best  we 
can  do  is  to  follow  custom.  m.  b.  d. 

Electrically  Heated  Brooders 

Is  there  any  way  I  could  heat  my  in¬ 
door  brooders  (100  chick  size)  by  elec¬ 
tricity  ?  e.  o’b. 

Windsor,  Vt. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  electrically  heat¬ 
ed  brooders  upon  the  market,  though  it 
would  certainly  be  entirely  feasible  to 
heat  a  brooder  by  the  use  of  the  electric 
current.  The  objection  to  these  would 
be  the  cost  of  current,  as  all  electrically 
heated  appliances  use  a  large  amount  of 
current.  There  are  portable  electric 
stoves  that  might  be  installed  in  brooders, 
and  which  may  be  purchased  from  any 
dealer  in  electrical  supplies,  and  there 
may  be  some  especially  adapted  to  heat¬ 
ing  brooders.  Unless  one  has  exception¬ 
ally  cheap  electric  service,  however,  I 
doubt  the  feasibility  of  using  electrically 
heated  brooders  where  economy  in  opera¬ 
tion  is  any  object.  m.  b.  d. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  115. 


INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 


the  standard  of  highest,  efficiency  for  over  40  years. 
Scientifically  right  in  construction,  simple  and  de¬ 
pendable  in  operation.  Prairie  State  Incubators, 
individual-size,  lamp-heated, 
hatch  the  greatest  percentage 
of  sturdiest  chicks.  Prairii 
State  Brooders  raise  the 
chicks  with  least  care.  Sev¬ 
eral  sizes  and  types;  lamp 
stove  and  electric.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  complete  catalog. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co 

45  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


CHARTERS  Incubators 

(Oil  or  Electric) 

“  The  Incubator  that  remembers,  even  if  you  f  vet  ” 
Made  in  four  sizes:  135  eggs  to  640  eggs,  with  f£  ,  id  e 
and  outside  thermostat,.  Write  today  for  catalogue  and 
7  big  reasons  why  you  need  the  Charters. 

EARLE  S.  WILSON  (Distributor)  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


CYPHERS  STANDARD  INCUBATORS 

Entire  stock,  new  1924  model,  at  sacrifice.  390  size.  (Fac¬ 
tory  price,  409.)  Send  $49.85.  240  size,  brooders,  etc. 
Prompt  shipment.  Money  back  guarantee.  Bank  refer¬ 
ence.  8.  KLINE  :  M lddleereek.  Pa. 


IMPROVED  PARCEL  POST 


EGG  BOXES 


NEW  FLATS  and  FILLERS 
NEW  EGG  CASES 
Butter  Boxes  and  Cartons,  Ebb 
Cartons  and  Excelsior  Pads. 


H.  K.  BRUNNER 
65-67  North  Moore  St.,  New  York 


Poultry  Journal  rTa,  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  25o 
to  day  tor  (I  mos.  trial  sub., or  only  $1  for  two  full  years 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Barron— Hollywood  Chicks 

from  my  beautiful  large  Barron  stock  that  pro¬ 
duced  my  pens  that  won  2d  of  Parntlngdale,  N. 
Y.,  contest  two  years  and  2d  for  six  coldest 
months  one  year  at  both  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  contests  (with  individual  yearly  rec¬ 
ords  up  to  264  eggs),  mated  about  half  to  cock¬ 
erels  hatched  from  high  record  Hollywood  eggs 
that  cost  $50  for  50.  A  great  combination  of 
the  best  Fall  and  Winter  laying  strain  (Bar¬ 
ron)  with  a  great  all  year  around  strain  (Hol¬ 
lywood).  Most  my  chicks  last  four  years  have 
gone  to  old  customers.  Order  now  and  get  satis¬ 
factory  shipping  dates.  Chicks,  $24  per  100,  by 
parcel  post:  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  $2 
per  100,  balance  C.  0.  D. 

Cork  PFPl<l  few  selected  from  favorite 
VVUIUC13  hens;  $9;  two  for  $15;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R  25,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

A  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  left  at  $5,  $r.5<>  and  $10 
each,  all  from  better  than  220  egg  dams.  Sires  dam  276 
eggs.  Full  pedigree  with  each  cockerel.  Also  hatching 
eggs  from  high  record  pedigreed  liens  including  the  win¬ 
ning  pen  at  Storrs  Contest,  mated  to  highest  record 
male  the  Hollywood  Farms  would  part  with.  Must  please 
you  or  money  back. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


PURE  BRED  BABY 


Guaranteed, CertifiedTom  Barron 
and  Hollywood  White  Leghorn 
and  Barred  Rock  chicks  now 
offered  at  prices  that  mean  unus¬ 
ual  savings.  Fast  growers  that 
will  soon  earn  big  profits  for  you. 

Book  orders  now  and  receive  lib¬ 
eral  dlscount.Write  for  free  cata- 
alog  and  price  liBt  today. 

SUPERIOR  PQUITBT  F ARMS,  Box  215  .fcelind,  Midi 


FOR  SALE  —  Choice  white  clover  extracted 
honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.15  de¬ 
livered  to  third  postal  zone;  one  60-lb.  can. 
$8;  two  60-lb.  cans,  $15  here.  NOAH  BORD 
N'EIt,  Holgate,  Ohio. 

» 

CLOVKK  HONEY* — Guaranteed  pure  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.15;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  palls, 
$4.25,  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  here, 
delivered  at  station,  $8;  two  60-lb.  cans,  $15. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

INCUBATOR,  $600  Hall  Incubator,  3,000  eggs, 
at  once  for  $200.  J.  EARL  GREGORY, 
Horseheads,  N.  Y. 


NEW  log  and  tree  saw  for  $11,  which  is  half 
the  price  of  Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co. 
BARCLAY  WARD,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  large  Oregon  prunes  direct;  25  lbs.,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  $3.85;  100  lbs.,  freight  paid,  $12.35. 
KING  WOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 


WANTED — -Second-hand  incubators.  Cyphers  pre¬ 
ferred;  might  consider  Mammoth;  state  lowest 
price.  ROY  LEONARD,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 35  live  beehives  for  sale  at  LO¬ 
CUST  HILL  FARM,  P.  O.  Columbus,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa,  homegrown.  B.  R.  HALL 
&  SON,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


j  HONEY — Clover-raspberry,  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buck¬ 

wheat,  $1.75,  delivered  third  zone.  S.  S. 
STRATTON,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can  white,  amber,  buckwheat 
and  rendered;  prices  right,;  satisfaction  and 
purity  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  wholesome; 

5  lbs,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90,  postpaid  third  zone; 
60-lb.  can,  $7.50,  here.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN, 
Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Saw  mill  roller  gauge.  G.  MER 
SELLIS,  R.  1,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


I  400  BUSHELS  hen  manure,  15  cents  per  bushel 
or  25  cents  per  bushel  in  sacks,  f.o.b.  Stock 
ton.  HARRY  N.  CONNER.  Stockton,  N.  J 


VIRGIN  wool  socks,  stockings  and  kneecaps. 

MARY  L.  CHURCH,  03  Pringle  St.,  Kings¬ 
ton,  Pa. 


SEACOAST  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

25,000  certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  chicks.  Bred  fiom 
heavy  laying,  certified  stock  of  standard  type  on  free 
range,  insuring  husky,  livable  chicks.  Highest  priced 
chicks  no  better.  Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  16%  reduction 
until  Feb.  1st  on  listed  prices,  *1  books  order.  Prepaid 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  had  fottr  times  too  many 
orders  last  year.  Expect  same  this  year.  Order  early  ! 
SEACOAST  FARMS  -  Pins  Beach,  N.  J. 


CERTIFIED  AND  UNCERTIFIED 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Won  5  ribbons  on  5  entries  at  Cornell  Production 
Show.  Can  furnish  cockerels  from  Advanced  Re¬ 
gistry  male  from  Advanced  Registry  contest  hens 
at  Cornell.  Pure  Hollywood  and  a  few  Real  males. 
Booking  orders  for  Day-old  Chicks. 

GABRIEL’S  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  It.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

From  2  generations  Vt.  certified  Extra  production  stock 
Dark  color.  Rich  undercolor.  Fine  Type.  Prize  winning" 
Vt.  State  Fair.  Vt.  cel-lilted,  $10.  Others,  $6.  Circular. 

KAB¥  CHICKS.  Ascutney  Farms  K10  Hartland,  V«. 


S.C.R.  I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Pedigreed  and  trapnested.  We  can  honestly  Ray 
theta  are  no  better  chicks  in  the  country.  Catalog 
free.  KKDBIKI)  FARM,  YVrenthain,  Mass. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

T-mos.-old  pullets,  $3.85  each;  laying.  8- m  os. -old  cocker¬ 
els,  $6  each.  Pen  of  5  pullets,  1  cockerel,  $22.  Also  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  25e  each  Order  from  this  advertisement.  Many 
satisfied  customers.  Brookcrest  Farm,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  Marcy  farm  strain, 

from  prize-winning  stock.  Not  culls,  as  I  am  selling  en¬ 
tire  flock.  Hens,  $4.60;  Pullets,  $5;  Cockerels,  $7.  No 
catalog.  Earl  C.  Marsh,  R  0  No.  2,  North  Bcnniiiqton,  Vermont 


A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 

L%1rS 

Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy  ,N. Y. 


i 
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January  19,  1924 


circular. 


Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
Btoek.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  K.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  1008  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
‘All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE, 


GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100, CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our  ^ 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shorvs. 

All  popular  bl  eeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  332-C  Ml.  Vernon.  Ohio 
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1  per  100 

and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Hogan  tested. 
White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100— $12; 
500— $55.  Black  Minorca*,  Ancona s,  100— $14; 
00O— $65.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandot  tea, 
100—  $15;  600— $70.  Reds.  100— *16.  500-*$  7  ft. 
Mixed  chicks,  100— $9:  500— $45.  Guarantee  100%  deli v- 
ered  to  your  door.  Free  Catalog.  Ref :  lekesburg  State 
Bank.  Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Box  40.  lekesburg,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  SdVELY 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3.000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  andMay  delivery. 
Capacity,  13,000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book.  1'tnfits  in  PouU.ru  Keeping  Solved,  $1  or  sent 
with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 
SUNNYBR00K  FARM,  Pleasant  Vailey.  N.Y.  Box  75 


WEED’S 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

18th  YEAR 

Have  r>0  early  hatched  cockerels  and  a  few  yearling: 
cocks  to  spare.  Hatching:  c«f?s  ready  January  1st. 
Chicks.  Feb.  3d.  and  hatches  each  week  thereafter. 
.Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  tor  circular. 

JOHN  H.  WEED 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm  -  Vineland.  N.  J, 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS, 

from  breeders  a  to  4 
years  old.  sired  by  Hol¬ 
lywood  male  s.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  Vineland,  N.  J. 


P  •  >ni  r>l  •  1  S.  C.White 

bpnggs  Baby  thicks  ■*** 

Vigor— Size— Quality.  Circular  Free. 

S.  R.  SPRIGGS  R.  1  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


LEGHORN  EGGS 

from  hardy,  high-producing  hens.  $12  per  hundred. 

ELM  VALLEY  FARM  -  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


COCKERELS!  Beautiful BigFellows 

From  dams  with  records  from  200  to  315.  $10  and  $15 
each.  A  few'  extra  line  Cocks. 

BARLOW  LEGHORN  FARM  Sugar  Grove.  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Now  Booking  orders  for  chicks  ami  hatching  eggs.  Send 

for  mating  list.  CEOARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Itali  way.  N.  1. 


CHICKS 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF 

TOM  BARRON 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

for  January  delivery.  Write  for  PRICE  and  description 

ROLLWOOD  FARM  -  Guillord,  Conn. 


BIRCHWOOD  BIRDS 

Bulletin 

Concerning  vvk£‘e  leghorn  Chicks 

We  hatch  only  eggs  produced  from  our  own  strain  of 
BIRCHWOOD  BREEDERS,  one  to  three  years  old, 

selected  from  5,000  hciilt  liy  HI  KCH  \V  ODD  BIRDS, 
resulting  from  years  of  scientific  breeding  and  manage¬ 
ment,  from  (he  world’s  best  strains.  1VE  DO  NOT 
BliEEl)  FROM  PULLETS,  Quotations  on  request 

BIRCHWOOD  FARMS  CO..  Inc.,  Central  Village,  Conn.. 


DEERFIELD  PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorn — under  supervision  Cornell 
Poultry  Project. 

DEERFIELD  FARMS  Deer  Park.  L.  I„  N.Y. 


BREEDERS  CHIGKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Beds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box165,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  eaitli.  Write  to-day. 

A.  E,  HAMPTON'  Bov  It  I’ittstown,  X.  J. 


White  Wyandotte  Records  at  Storrs 

Pen  records  of  2265.  2179  and  2234.  Individual  records 
from  200  to  308.  Eggs  and  Chix  for  sale  after  Feb.  1st, 
1924.  Send  for  prices.  O.  G.  Knight,  Bridgeton,  It,  1. 


Columbian  Wyandottes 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed.  Breeding  males  for  flock 
improvement.  Trios  and  pens  for  foundation.  Free  Cir¬ 
cular.  L.  A.  AYRES  -  Granville,  New  York 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  ^  “i ' 


I  e  s  and  females. 
Eggs  for  hatching  for 
sale  from  stock  I  imported,’ direct.  Records.  262  to 
289  eggs.  K.  E.  LEWIS  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

Ufhilo  WuondnHo  Feb  -  Mar-  Apr.  Pullets  and  Cocker. 
Yiniie  VyyanQOTie  els.  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata 
logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

MAK E  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S 


Bone  Cutter 


Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
ristle.  Never  clogs.  IO  Days’ Free  Trial, 
io  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.W.  Mann  Co..  Box  f5  Milford,  Mass. 


S 


Bred  for  egg 
production 

To  prove  how  good  Lively 
Chicks  are,  pens  of  our  breed¬ 
ers  were  entered  and  won 
high  place  in  the  1923  Inter¬ 
national  Laying  Contests, 

“Bred  for  egg  production ”  is 
the  story  of  Kerr  Chicks  in 
four  words.  Our  culled  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  of  pure-bred,  farm- 
raised  hens  are  headed  by 
cockerels  whose  dams  made 
high  trap-nest  records. 

For  exceptionally  heavy  layers, 
try  Kerr’s  Special  Matings. 
Our  breeding  farm  selects 
strains  equal  to  America’s 
best,  and  from  these  we  breed 
the  Special  Matings  Chicks. 

100  per  cent  safe  delivery  by 
mail,  alive  and  vigorous,  is 
fully  guaranteed. 

Send  to-day  for  your  Kerr 
Chick  Book  No.  9. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Pittsfield 


Out  19th  YeaT  of  Shipping 
Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Shipping  QUALITY  chicks  in  QUANTITY  since 
19  06  gives  us  the  right  to  say  WE  KNOW  HOW. 
Our  enviable  reputation  is  your  GUARANTEE  of 
dependability. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 

55.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


I4Q  Egg Incubator  $|0‘ 
v  30  Days  Trial  U 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
-  Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead 
air  space — double  glass  door3 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.26. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  *$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  *  15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  *  31.00 


Made  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  thebest  value 
on  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  SO  days  trial 
—money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  shows 
larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INSUBCTOR  CO.  Dept.  136  Racine,  Wis. 


140*££L 
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EXPRESS 
PREPAID 

Made  of 

California  REDWOOD, 
covered  with  galvanized 
iron, double  walls, air  space 
between,  built  to  last  for 
years;  deep  chick  nursery,  hot 
water  heat,  copper  tanks. 


140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90^ 

30  days’ trial — money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 

Ironclad  lncubatorCo..Box95  Racine. Wis 


LATEST  INFORMATION  ON  INCUBATION 

80  chicks  from  100  eggs.  Circular  free.  Turkey1  booklet 

25c.  Sllvorlake  Farm,  Tilton,  N  H  Mrs.  E.  F.  Noyes 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  December  20,  1923. 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 


C.  VV.  Brown,  N.  J .  0  5 

(la  rret  Buck.  N.  J .  13  57 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm.  Del .  59  240 

W.  II.  B.  Kent  N.Y...  .  ...  33  101 

Lewis  Farm.  K.  1 .  4  87 

Kerr  Chickeries.  N.  T .  ..  33  134 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N  J. .  25  114 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can .  28  144 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  .1 .  33  279 

Navillus  Rocks,  N.  J .  .  53  172 

Wm.  H.  Schatf.  N.  J .  38  126 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

W.  C.  Matthews  Del . 57  277 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Oktusba  Farm.  Ohio .  32  192 

'  Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm.  Conn....  1»  90 

August  Weiss.  N.J .  35  232 

F.  A.  Woodward.  N.  J .  12  57 

S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  38  198 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.J .  33  224 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del .  25  98 

F.  S.  Chapin.  Mass .  41  165 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass  .  6  43 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  33  120 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  18  78 

F.  A,  Woodward.  N.  J  .  12  61 

Rosewood  Plate,  N.J .  .  .  17  27 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  V . 42  324 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  33  376 

,1.  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J .  25  144 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J  .  39  262 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.J .  32  334 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-.  N.  J .  25  158 

Marthe  C.  Conlin.  N.J . 34  223 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J .  55  345 

Marcel  Sassen.  N.  J .  25  117 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J .  62  369 

Efgenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.J .  25  315 

C.  H.  Chandler.  N.  J .  32  171 

Paul  Mads  n,  N.  J .  44  290 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Midi .  43  346 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J....  47  333 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  56  384 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo  . . . .  43  377 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y .  69  457 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm.  Pa .  59  470 

Barne’s  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y .  25  155 

The  Hoehn  Farm.  N.  Y .  17  160 

L.  C.  Beall.  Jr,  Wash .  57  449 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash  .  49  408 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N.J .  36  264 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm, 8.  C .  0  10 

Windy  Brow  Farm.  N.  J .  61  431 

•  ’edarhurst.  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  15  159 

Robert  O.  Knapp.  N.  V  .  45  180 

Cedar  View'  Poultry  Farm,  Del .  44  315 

Cherry  Croft  Farm.  N.  J .  38  180 

Circle  (VV)  Farm,  0 .  61  483 

F.  H.  Clad  in,  N.  J .  19  111 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  25  150 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  .  44  212 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n .  26  263 

Harry  N.  Connor,  N.  J . . .  23  143 

Fairvlew  Farm.  N.  J .  0  44 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.J  .  69  113 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  57  415 

8,  Olsen,  N.J .  53  364 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J .  12  202 

B.  8.  Ellis,  N.  J . 18  81 

I),  E.  Evans,  Pa .  38  362 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  50  *53 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.  J  .  38  194 

Associated  Farms.  Pa .  65  136 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  40  289 

W.  A.  Foster,  N.  J .  41  132 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J .  46  188 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J .  15  128 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N.  J .  28  258 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.  J .  9  60 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.J .  44  260 

Kirkup  Bros..  N,  Y  .  23  144 

Magnolia  P.. ultry  Farm.  N.  J .  21  145 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I  .  43  274 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.  J .  37  234 

Navillus  Leghorns.  N.  J .  27  146 

J.  R.  Van  llouten,  N.J .  30  186 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J...  26  218 

Dr.  J  S.  Niet,  N.  J .  51  209 

Old  Orchard  Farm.  N.  J .  35  211 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J .  14  57 

8.  C.  Price,  Pa .  57  262 

Puritis Springs  Poultry  Faim,  0  .  40  255 

M,  J.  QuaC  enbush  N.  ,1 .  21  166 

Ailend  la  Pouitrv  Farm.  N.  J .  32  158 

Alfred  K.  Scott,  N.  J .  30  149 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa .  19  282 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.J  .  20  72 

Fred  Warren,  N.J  .  28  210 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.  J .  39  514 

Le  Roy  Wilcox,  N,\r .  33  227 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.J .  27  54 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  V . . .  8  33 


Total . 3345  21174 


Skim-milk  Replaces  Meat  Scrap 

I  have  100  Leghorns  and  100  Rocks. 
What  kind  of  mash  should  I  feed  them? 
I  have  skim-milk  before  them  all  the 
time.  I  have  been  using  the  mash  with 
meat  scrap  right  along,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  with  the  milk  I  ought  to  be  able  to 
leave  out  the  meat  scraps,  as  it  is  quite 
expensive.  My  hens  are  laying  very  well, 
about  50  per  cent  now.  I  feed  them  a 
scratch  of  cracked  corn,  wheat,  buck¬ 
wheat,  barley  and  sunflower.  Would  it 
be  better  if  I  feed  them  whole  corn  for 
the  Winter?  They  do  not  seem  to  care 
very  much  for  the  scratch.  I  also  feed 
them  steamed  oats  once  a  day. 

Westville,  Conn.  mbs,  J.  s. 

With  plenty  of  skim-milk  the  amount 
of  beef  scrap  in  the  mash  may  be  ma¬ 
terially  cut  down  or  omitted.  From  12 
to  15  quarts  of  skim-milk  daily  per  100 
fowls  should  replace  the  amount  of  beef 
scrap  usually  fed  in  the  mash  so  far  as 
the  need  for  animal  food  is  concerned, 
though  I  think  that  better  results  will  be 
likely  to  be  gained  with  some  meat  scrap 
in  the  ration.  Either  whole  or  cracked 
corn  may  be  fed,  most  poultrymen  pre¬ 
ferring  the  cracked  product,  however. 
The  steamed  oats  are  excellent,  and  your 
scratch  feed  is  good  ;  one-half  or  more,  of 
the  latter  should  be  made  up  of  corn  or 
wheat.  M.  B.  d. 


Tramp  :  “Would  you  please  subscribe 
half-a-erown  to  my  fund  for  beautifying 
the  village?’’  The  Vicar:  “But,  my  good 
man,  how  are  you  going  to  beautify  the 
village?”  Tramp:  “By  moving  on  to  the 
next  village  !” — Passing  Show. 


INCUBATOR 

’Safe.  Sound,  Sensible,  without  a  Fad  or  Frill. ’ 
The  Peer  of  all  Hatching  Machines—The 

CLOSE -TO- NATURE  , 

■  Most  modern  in  every  way— water  heat,  nursery  I 
- drawer,  scientific  ventila¬ 
tion.  etc.  Gets  right  down 
close  to  nature  Iq  chick  I 
batching.  All  sizes,  100  to  I 
1.000  eggs.  ITWIlLpay 
to  get  our  catalog  and  , 

_  prices  on  Inoabators.Stove 

EarirA  ftlneja  Tnn  fl  Brooders,  Outdoor  Brood-  ! 

Liargre  yriass  lOp  y  era.  Grain  Sprouters,  etc, 

gives  full  view  of  ■  CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO.  I 
I  entire  egg  chamber§  78  Front  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  1 


One  "Fam¬ 
ous"  Ancona 
laid  339 
eggs  a  year. 
Won  over 
80^  of  first 
and  second 
prizes  at 
Madison 
Square  (har¬ 
den  Show 
for  16  years. 
Beautiful!  Heavy 
layers !  Prize 
winners!  Free 
100xi>age  Anco¬ 
na  book  mailed 
on  request. 

H.  C.  Sheppard, 
Bx  539.  Berea.  0. 


BUCKSBARRED  ROCKS 

Pedigreed  cockerels,  fully  matured,  hatched  and 
reared  with  hens  on  free  range,  from  official  record 
hens  and  sired  by  263-egg  cockerel,  whose  grand 
dam.  No  17,  laid  272  eggs  at  Vineland,  1916-1917. 
Record  of  dams,  253-232-214-206-201-199-197-194.  Price, 
#7.50,  SIO,  *15,  S20,  825.  This  is  best  lot  of 
cockerels  I  ever  offered  for  sale,  and  are  from  same 
nutting  as  stock  just  sold  to  Government  of  Porto 
Rico.  All  stock  shipped  on  approval. 

GARRET  W.  BUCK  Colts  Neck.  N.  J. 


Worlds  Official  Record-313  Eggs 

A  .C.  JONES’  Barred  Rocks 

CHICKS-EGGS-BREEDING-STOCK 

Send  for  Catalog. 

A  C.  JONES’  POULTRY  FARM 

Georgetown  Dept  A  Delaware 


Kent  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  leading  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Sweepstake 
winners,  Syracuse.  Pedigreed.  Certified.  Breed¬ 
ing  cocks  and  cockerels.  Day-old  chicks.  Hatching 
eggs.  Circular  free.  W.  H.  B.  KENT,  Caienovia,  New  York 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  winning  strain  at  laying 
contest.  Raby  chicus  from  our  own  strain.  Custom 
hatching.  Marvel  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


BAR  ROCK  COCKERELS 

or  more,  $3.75  each.  Barron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels, 
$3  each.  Hummer's  Poultry  Plant,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

FR  AN  C  A I  S’  ROCKS— Twice  Winners  at  Storrs 

Pedigreed  cockerels.  Pallets,  breeder*,  hatching  egg* 
and  chicks,  Rocks  and  Leghorn.  Circular. 

Jules  F.  Francals  •  Weslhampton  Beach,  N.  V. 


S.C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert’s  889-egg  strain.  From  non-setting,  trap- 
nested  hens.  Price,  $5,  $7  and  $14)  each. 

A.  II.  FINGAR,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
I  Ellzavllle  •  -  New  York 


1VEAHOG  ANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Cockerels.  Early  hatched 
$5  each.  Hatching  eggs,  S12  per  100.  Breeding  stock. 
Circular.  li.  Quackenbush  Darien,  Conn. 


S.C.R.I.RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain,  $5,  $8  and  $IO  each.  Hatching 
eggs,  $10  per  100.  Baby  chicks,  $85  per  100;  $13  per  50. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  -  Crary  ville,  N.  Y. 


N.  H.  State  Certified  Day-Old  Chicks 

For  EARLY  BROILERS  get  our  hardy  New  Hampshire 
January  and  February  hatched  8.  C.  R.  1.  Red 
chicks.  They  are  noted  for  fast  growth  and  vigor. 
Catalog  free.  Maple  Hill  Farm,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Rhode  Island  Reds-SingleGomb 

Large,  vigorous,  dark  red  Cockerels,  bred  for  eggs 
and  color,  non-brooding  strain, $5,  $7.50  and  $10.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pauli,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes 


Regal-Dorcas  Cocke’ls.  Pull.,  $3  ea. 
Sat.  Guar.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Fallj,  N.  ». 


Utility  White  Wyandottes 


Money  makers. 

A.  F.  PEIKOE,  Winchester,  N.O. 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  bent  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers,  Big  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  farm  Box 28  Portland,  tnd. 


P.nnnfifitifHlI  STATE  P.hinlo  February  hatches.  Reds, 
UOnneCTICUT TESTED  uniCKS  Rocks  and  Leghorns. 
Quality' high.  Prices  reasonable.  “  Our  honesty  is  your 
protection.”  Freedrc.  HALL  BROTHERS.  Sex  R.  Wallingford,  Conn 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

60c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
profitable  chickens  you  could  raise— and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  black  giants  you  can  buy.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large  eggs. 
Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl.  We  sell 
chicks  and  eggB— by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  100% 
chickens.  Prices:  25  chicks  $15.  SO  chicks  $27. 
1 OO  chicks  $50.  Send  for  booklet  or.  to  avoid  delay, 
order  from  ad.  Deliveries  begin  February  1. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS 

Hatchery,  21  Neilson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


.jproow  Rian!/  flionlo  Breeding  stock  and  hutching 
UBIsejDIdUKUIdllTS  eKKS_  Flock  under  State  cer¬ 
tification.  Maple  Farm  Rordentown,  N.J. 


Jersey  Hlnek  Giant  stock.  Hatching  eggs.babv 
chicks.  HLAUVELT  -  llolmdel,  N.  J. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 
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'THAT’S  why  the  Automatic  Incu- 
bator  produces  bigger,  stronger 
chicks,  and  more  of  them.  We 
guarantee  results!  Your  invest¬ 
ment  is  absolutely  safe. 


INcubatorS 

have  many  big  features  not  found  In  other 
machines.  Positively  cannot  overheat— 
cannot  underheat !  The  Automatic  Re¬ 
volving  Chute  prevents  it.  Get  our  catalog 
— compare  the  Automatic  with  others — con¬ 
vince  yourself  of  its  outstanding  superiority. 
We  have  the  size  you  need.  Write  us  today. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
Est.  1912  Dept.  12  Delaware,  Ohio 


SMASH  HATCHING  COSTS! 


Petaluma  Incubators 
and  Brooders 


will  smash  your  hatching  costs 
to  smithereens  and  will  give  you 
bigger  hatches  of  larger,  better, 
“peppier”  chicks. 

Petaluma  Incubators  of  504-egg  ca¬ 
pacity  are  made  both  in  Hot  Water 
and  Electric  Types.  They  require  ab¬ 
solutely  no  attention!  You  just  turn 
the  eggs.  Corrugated,  galvanized  steel 
trays  make  this  simple  and  easy. 

Petaluma  Incubators  are  made  of1 
wormproof  California  redwood — double 
walled,  with  double  glass  and  dead  air 
space  doors  that  open  down  to  floor  to 
make  cleaning  easy.  They  are  made  in 
interchangeable  standard  units  of  126- 
egg  capacity,  which  can  be  converted 
from  Hot  Water  to  Electric  quickly  and- 
at  nominal  expense.  Nursery  is  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  to  let  chicks  drop 
out  of  way  of  others  hatching.  Pure, 
warm,  fresh,  vitalized  air  surrounds 
eggs  at  all  times. 

In  Hot  Water  Petaluma  Incubators 
improved  thermostatic  controls  positively 
regulate  the  warmth  of  the  incubator 
and  the  flame  of  the  lamp. 

Electric  Petaluma  Incubators  attach 
to  any  lamp  socket.  What  they  save  in 
time,  money  and  work  and  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  healthier,  sturdier  chicks 
more  than  makes  up  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  cost  of  current  (whatever  your 
rate)  and  oil,  besides  entirely  removing 
fire  hazard. 

Order  direct  or  through  your  hard¬ 
ware  dealer.  Write  for  Illustrated 
Booklet  H-6. 

Petaluma  Electric  Incubator  Co. 

Petaluma,  California 


WHY  EXPERIMENT? 

I  BUY  PETALUMA  INCUBATORS! 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost|4  96. 


I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  PHtnain  Brooder  H 
for  $4.75 ;  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  i 
don’t  eay  its  the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  retui 
Heater  in  30  days  and  get  your  money  buck.  Your  i 
will  make  you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask 
but  if  he  does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  pror 

Illustrated  circulai 


I.  PUTNAM 

Route  164-B  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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LA  N  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket.'*  Send  26  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Deptj  50  v  Indianapolis, ln(L 


Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Poultry 
Diseases  in  New  York 
Part  II 

Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea — Bacil¬ 
lary  white  diarrhoea  is  an  acute,  highly 
fatal,  contagious  disease  of  young  chicks, 
caused  by  the  Bacterium  pullorum.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  white  pasty  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  a  heavy  mortality.  Chicks  are 
most  susceptible  within  the  first  48  hours 
after  hatching.  Mature  fowls  are  very 
resistant  to  infection,  hut  outbreaks, 
causing  heavy  mortality,  do  occur.  The 
lesions  in  young  chicks  are  congested 
liver,  spleen  and  kidneys,  and  an  unab¬ 
sorbed  yolk  sac.  Birds  that  recover  often 
carry  the  germs  in  their  ovaries  or  tes¬ 
ticles.  Ova  of  hens  carrying  the  Bas- 
terium  pullorum  are  misshapen  and  often 
dark  in  color.  It  is  spread  mainly  by 
hatching  chicks  from  hens  which  are  har¬ 
boring  the  germ  in  their  ovaries.  It  is 
also  spread  by  contaminated  incubators 
and  brooders  and  by  the  male  bird.  Diag¬ 
nosis  is  made  by  finding  the  Bacterium 
pullorum  microscopically.  Chicks  that 
have  been  overheated  or  chilled  in  the 
brooder,  or  hatched  from  eggs  that  are 
chilled  or  overheated  in  the  incubator, 
show  symptoms  very  similar  to  chicks 
affected  with  bacillary  white  diarrhoea. 
Treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Five 
grains  of  a  sulphocarbolate  compound  to 
each  pint  of  drink  seems  to  give  some 
benefit.  Prevention  consists  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  carriers  by  either  the  agglutina¬ 
tion  test  or  the  intradermal  test.  The 
first  consists  of  drawing  a  small  amount 
of  blood  from  the  wing  vein  and  sending 
it  to  a  laboratory  where  dilution  of  1-100 
and  1-200  are  made  with  a  suspension  of 
Bacterium  pullorum. 

The  Intradermal  Test.  —  Several 
strains  of  Bacterium  pullorum  are  grown 
.in  bouillon  at  a  temperature  of  37.0°  C. 
for  30  days.  The  product  is  then  concen¬ 
trated  to  one-fifth  of  its  original  volume 
over  a  water  bath,  and  filtered  through 
filter  paper,  which  has  been  sterilized  by 
soaking  in  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  into  a  sterilized  flask.  A  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  carbolic  acid  is  then 
added  to  form  a  .5  per  cent  solution  for 
preserving  purposes.  It  is  then  bottled 
in  sterile  bottles  and  corked  with  sterile 
corks.  A  small  amount  of  the  fluid  is  in-, 
jected  into  the  lower  part  of  one  of  the 
wattles  with  a  fine  hypodermic,  20  or  22 
gauge  needle.  One  mil  (c.c. )  usually 
contains  10  to  15  doses.  Readings  are 
taken  24  to  30  hours  after  the  injection  is 
made.  All  edematous  swellings  are  con¬ 
sidered  positive  reactions.  The  swelling 
may  be  very  large  or  may  be  so  small 
that  it  can  only  be  detected  by  palpita¬ 
tion  and  comparison  with  the  other  wat¬ 
tle.  No  disinfectants  are  employed  on 
the  wattle  in  healthy  flocks. 

Worms. — It  is  possible  to  treat  poultry 
successfully  for  most  intestinal  worms, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  get  rid  of  all 
kinds  of  them  with  any  one  treatment. 
There  are  several  different  kinds  of  in¬ 
testinal  worms,  and  there  is  a  specific 
treatment  for  each  kind.  It  is  not  usual¬ 
ly  wise  to  try  two  treatments  at  the  same 
time,  but  better  to  rid  the  birds  of  one 
parasite  before  attempting  to  treat  them 
for  another. 

Common  Round  Worms. — The  com¬ 
mon  round  worms  are  white  or  yellowish 
white  cylindrical  worms,  pointed  at  both 
ends  and  varying  in  length  from  l1/^  to 
4 y2  inches.  The  largest  numbers  are 
found  in  the  floating  part  of  the  small  in¬ 
testine.  A  few  worms  apparently  do  no 
harm,  but  when  present  in  large  numbers 
young  chicks  develop  slowly,  are  poor,  un¬ 
thrifty  and  appear  dull.  Some  of  the 
affected  birds  may  die.  Adult  birds  are 
unthrifty,  have  a  low  egg  yield,  or  may 
not  lay  at  all  if  heavily  infested.  The 
best  treatment  for  the  common  round 
worm  is  the  tobacco  dust  treatment.  The 
most  satisfactory  way  of  using  this  is  to 
mix  2  lbs.  of  finely  powdered  tobacco,  dust 
with  each  100  lbs.  of  dry  mash  which  is 
normally  fed  to  the  birds.  Only  enough 
for  three  or  four  days  should  be  mixed  at 
a  time,  as  the  nicotine  in  the  tobacco  de¬ 
teriorates  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
tobacco  dust  should  be  analyzed  and 
should  contain  1%  to  2  per  cent  nicotine, 
and  should  be  kept  in  a  closed  container. 
Feed  the  tobacco  mixture  for  at  least 
three  weeks.  The  birds  do  not  need  to 
he  starved  before  feeding,  nor  do  they 
need  a  purgative  with  the  tobacco  dust 
treatment. 

Tapeworms.  —  Tapeworms  are  flat, 
segmented  worms,  varying  in  length  from 
1/16  of  an  inch  to  10  inches.  There  are 
several  different  kinds  common  in  fowls 
in  this  country,  and  they  are  found  in  the 
small  intestines.  The  symptoms  are  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  seen  with  the  round  worms. 
A  treatment  that  has  seemed  to  give  very 
good  results  with  tapeworm  infestation  is 
as  follows :  Mix  1  oz.  of  powdered  crude 
kamala  in  a  dry  or  moist  mash  for  each 
25  birds.  The  birds  should  be  starved 
the  night  before  and  the  mash  fed  the 
next  morning.  This  treatment  does  not 
need  to  be  followed  by  Epsom  salts  or 
any  purgative.  All  droppings  should  be 
removed  to  a  place  where  the  birds  can¬ 
not  get  them.  Poultry  yards  should  be 
plowed  annually,  and  the  chicks  should  be 
reared  on  new  ground  where  possible,  or 
a  double  yards  system  provided. 

J.  W.  FULLER, 


“So  you  have  been  married  before, 
Mrs.  Smith?”  “Yus,  ma’am,  three  times; 
-and  if  it  pleases  ’even  to  take  this  one, 
I  know  where  I  can  lay  me  ’ands  on  a 
fourth.” — London  Mail. 


A.  L.  BALL 
the 

BROODER 
STOVE 
MAN 
Says: 


I  Want  to  Send  This 
Book  to  Every  Chick 
Raiser 


The  LEADING 
OIL  BURNING 
BROODER 
STOVE 
OF  AMERICA 


MADE  IN  3  SIZES 


A  Coal 
Brooder  that 
Burns  Any 
Kind  of  Coal 
or  Coke 


It  Takes 
the  Coal 
Worry 
Away 


MADE  IN  e  SIZES 


Chicks  That  Die 

Cut  a  Big  Hole  in  the  Profits 

I  can  help  you 
raise  more  and  better 
ciiicks.  I  have  put 
my  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  40-page 
1k>oK  called  “Just 
Common  Sense  in 
Brooding  and  Raising  Chicks." 

It  tells  what  I  learned  about 
hatching  and  brooding,  why 
chicks  die  in  the  shell,  why 
so  many  die  after  they  are 
hatched,  how  to  build  a 
brooder  house,  how  to  feed, 
etc.  Drop  me  a  postal  and  I 
will  send  it  by  return  mail. 

On  Jane  1st  I  sold  my  half  In¬ 
terest  in  the  Inter-State  Sales 
Co.,  giving  them  the  right  to 
use  my  old  patents  on  the  No- 
Cold  Brooder  Stove  as  long  as 
they  continue  In  business.  On 
June  6t,h  I  started  my  new 
Brooder  Stove  factory  which  ia 
now  complete  and  turning  out 
tny  Improved  Brooder  Stoves. 

Ball  Improved  Brooder  Stoves 

BOTH  OIL  AND  COAL  BURNING 

Tho  OIL  BURNING-  STOVE  has  an  absolutely  wieklesa  burner 
that  burns  for  weeks  without  cleaning.  The  oil  control  makes  it 
possible  to  sleep  nights  without  fear  of  chicks  chilling.  rho 
COAL  BURNING  BROODER  burns  soft  or  hard  coal  or  coke, 
15-ineh  grate,  automatic  gas  control,  making  it  possible  to  close 
stove  tight:  holds  steady  heat  over  night.  Prices  are  low.  Wo 
also  manufacture  CHICK  FOUNTS.  FEEDERS,  OATS  PR  OUTERS. 
Etc.  Don’t  buy  a  Brooder  Stove  until  you  get  our  chick  book 
and  catalogue.  Write  for  it  today. 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

A.  L.  BALL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

S85  MILL  STREET 


When  I  first  started  raising  chicks 
they  died  off  like  flies.  I  found  out 
why!  My  book  tells  all  about  it. 


TIPTON,  INDIANA 


.tiSOUDA- 


BEEF  SCRAP 

MAKES  MORE  EGGS 

Feed  Your  Chickens  Roast  Beef 

Gives  best  results  in  eggs,  vigor 
and  vitality.  Breaks  egg  produc¬ 
tion  records  everywhere.  Used  by 
wise  poultrymen  who  make  the  most 
money  from  hens. 

This  sweet -smelling,  clean  prod¬ 
uct  of  one  of  the  world’s  finest  gov¬ 
ernment  inspected  abattoirs  is  ship¬ 
ped  the  day  it  is  made.  Sterilized 
— cannot  cause  ptomaine  poisoning 
or  disorders.  Send  $3.50  and  your 
dealer’s  address  for  sample  100-lb.  bag 
and  free  copy  of  “MAKING  HENS 
PAY,”  by  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 

STOCK  YARDS,  PHILADELPHIA 


Blue  Hen 


COLONY 
BROODERS 

The  best  “life  assurance’*  lor  every 
chick  you  hatch  or  buy- 

The  mother  hen’s  only  rival  in  warmth; 
regulated  and  controlled  as  the  day’s  tempera¬ 
ture  demands,  plus  a  capacity  for  numbers 
and  a  steadfastness  of  purpose,  a  constancy  of 
care  that  can’t  be  expected  from  hen  nature. 
Superior  from  its  beginning  toother  brooders, 
its  new  improvements  put  it  further  ahead 
than  ever— automatic  control  that  is  automa¬ 
tic — fresh  air  without  floor  drafts— and  a  stove 
which  makes  keeping  a  fire  easy  as  rolling  off 
a  log. 

Larger  and  Heavier 
— yet  Cheaper 


Set  side  by  side  with  other 
brooders,  you’d  call  tho 
Blue  Hen  a  20%  extra 
value.  Yet  quantity 
production  —  due  to 
the  boosting 
o  f  satisfied 
customers, 
makes  possi¬ 
ble  these  low 
prices— 

Lancaster 
Mfg.  Co. 

885 

Janet Avenue 

LANCASTER, 

PENNA. 


Write  lor 
Catalogue 
User- 
Agents 
Plan 


and 


$21.00 


$26.00 


500  chick  capacity 
(delivered) 


1000  chick  capacity 
(delivered) 


Make  Big  Money 
Raising  Poultry 

With  A  Champion  Belle  City 


The  Hatching  Outfit 
that  has  brought  suc¬ 
cess  and  big  cash  profits 
to  over  a  million  satisfied 
users  everywhere.  Start  a 


profit-paying  poultry  business  of 
your  own.  My  Poultry  Book 
“HatchinjJFacts”  tells  how— It's 
Free — write  for  ittoday.Youcan’t 
lose  whenyou  use  my  guaranteed 

95 


OH 

Brooder* 

Store -Wickless 

36  In.  Canopy  SO  In. 

300  Chicks  800 

*142-5i*162-5 


$  *J95  Champion 

A  Belle  City 

140-Egg  Incubator  230-Egg 


21- 


With  Fibre  Board  Double  Wall¬ 
ed  construction  used  for  over 
24  years — Copper  Hot-Water 
Tank — Self -Regulated  Safety 
Lamp — Thermometer  and 
Holder— Deep  Chick  Nursery — 
Egg  Tester.  My  Double  Walled 
Belle  City  Hot-Water  Lamp 
Brooders  are  guaranteed  to 


raise  the  chicks.  $6.95  buys 
140-chick  size;  $9.95-230-chick 
size.  Save  $1.95— order  a  Brooder 
with  your  Belle  City  Incubator — 
have  a  Complete  Hatchery. 
140-egg  Incubator  1 
140-chick  Brooder  | 

230-egg  Incubator  j 
230-chlck  Brooder  J 


Coal 

Brooder  Stove 

Burns  either  hard  or 
6oft  coal ;  is  gas  proof. 

Self  Regulating  and 
economical.  The  most 
durable  and  practical. 

iflS  52  Inch 
SftftrVtnVe  B  1  Can°py 

1000  Chicks 

’19- 


East  of  Rockies  and  allowed  to 
points  West.  If  you  prefer  a  large 
capacity  Brooder,  my  Oil  and 
Coal  Burning  Canopy  Type  are 
beet  tor  you  to  use.  When  ordering 


Express  Prepaid 


a  Colony  Brooder  to  come  with 
your  Incubator,  deduct  $1.95. 
Save  time — Order  now.  Thou¬ 
sands  order  direct  from  my  ad¬ 
vertisements  every  year.  Share  in 


My  $1000  in  Cold 

and  other  prizes.  Or  write  me  today  for  Free  catalog 
^Hatching  Facts” — it  tells  all.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres.  ' 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 

Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


140 

Size  $6.93 
230  Size  $9.95 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  returned  an 
indictment  yesterday  charging  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Food  and  Fur  Association,  Incor¬ 
porated,  Nathan  D.  Heeht,  James  and 
Thomas  Varvaro,  Vincent  Lumina  and 
Thomas  Laines,  with  using  the  mails  to 
defraud  purchasers  of  hares  and  rabbits. 

The  indictment  alleges  the  defendants 
falsely  represented  they  would  purchase 
all  hares  and  rabbits  produced  from  the 
parent  stock  sold  by  them  at  $7  or  more 
r  pair. — Daily  Paper. 

Because  of  the  record  in  the  above 
case,  we  read  with  some  surprise  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comments  in  the  columns  of  one 
of  our  contemporaries: 

“The  case  of  the  Standard  Food  and 
Fur  Association  has  long  been  notorious. 
Other  farm  journals  have  printed  state¬ 
ments  warning  their  readers  against  this 
and  similar  concerns.  But  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  pledged  itself  to 
take  on  the  farmers’  battle  and  with  this 
pledge  in  mind,  we  felt  we  could  not 
stop  at  mere  warnings.  We  placed  our 
files,  the  time  and  skill  of  our  attorney 
and  all  our  own  resources  at  the  disposal 
of  the  United  States  government  author¬ 
ities,  and  the  result  of  this  co-operation 
“up  to  the  hilt”  is  the  indictment,  on 
seven  counts,  of  a  firm  which  for  years 
has  mercilessly  mulcted  the  public. 

“.  .  .  Read  how,  while  other  farm 

journals  merely  warned  its  readers 
against  it,  American  Agriculturist  made 
good  its  pledge  to  present  the  case  to 
the  legal  authorities.” 

The  Rural  New-Yobker  can  be  the 
only  other  paper  for  which  this  sneer  is 
written,  and  since  it  is  publicly  brought 
into  comparison  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  present  the  facts:  This  particular 
fraud  appeared  in  1919.  It  had  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  fake  and  a  fraud  on  the 
face  of  it.  The  swindle  scheme  was 
started  by  Nathan  D.  Hecht  who  only 
stole  the  plans  of  George  C.  Booth  who 
operated  the  same  game  under  the  name 
of  United  Food  and  Fur  Association. 
Booth  was  prosecuted  for  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails  in  1920,  and  the  records 
were  in  our  files.  The  concern’s  adver¬ 
tising  was  accepted,  however,  by  many, 
if  not  all  the  best  farm  papers,  includ¬ 
ing  American  Agriculturist  which  printed 
it  at  least  as  late  as  August  19,  1922. 
About  that  time  the  case  began  to  be 
worked  out  and  advertising  money  was 
no  longer  available. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  refused  the 
advertising  in  1919,  and  since  that  time 
persistently  refused  to  print  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  from  the  first  denounced  the 
scheme  as  a  fake  and  fraud.  All  the 
time  up  to  about  a  year  ago  this  editor 
who  is  now  so  eloquent  in  praise  of  him¬ 
self  as  a  champion  of  the  public  and  who 
publicly  scorns  the  “journals  that 
merely  warn”  was  himself  helping  the 
rogues  swindle  the  public,  not  only  by 
publishing  the  advertising  but  also  by 
soothing  his  readers’  natural  suspicions 
through  his  guarantee  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  character  of  the  concern  that 
he  now  loudly  denounces  as  a  notorious 
swindler  of  the  public  for  years.  If  he 
knew  the  nature  of  them,  he  was  a  con¬ 
spirator  with  them.  If  he  did  hot  know, 
he  was  negligent  and  careless  of  his  obli¬ 
gations  because  he  had  our  repeated 
“warnings”  to  arouse  his  suspicions.  If 
lie  did  not  recognize  the  swindle  when 
displayed  before  his  eyes,  and  published 
the  advertising,  believing  it  to  be  honest, 
his  position  now  should  be  that  of  an 
humble  repentent  and  not  of  a  triumph¬ 
ant  boaster.  Under  his  guarantee  he  is 
morally  and  legally  bound  to  at  least 
make  good  the  losses  of  subscribers  whom 
he  helped  to  swindle. 

Publisher’s  Desk  has  no  chip  on  its 
slmulder.  Its  one  concern  is  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  public.  It  welcomes  all  the 
help  available  to  that  end.  Its  records 
for  30-odd  years  back  are  at  the  service 
of  any  editor  who  wishes  to  use  them 
in  the  interest  of  the  public.  Many  of 
them  exist  nowhere  else.  But  the  edi¬ 
tor  who  seeks  to  cover  up  his  own  vices 
and  escape  his  moral  and  legal  respon¬ 
sibilities  by  screeching  at  the  shackled 
thieves,  with  a  part  of  the  plunder  m 
his  pocket,  is  advised  to  leave  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  out  of  his  camouflaged  picture. 


The  credit  for  the  indictment  against 
these  rascals  belongs  to  Post  Office  In¬ 
spector  J.  J.  Gibney,  who  gathered  the 
evidence  and  presented  it  to  the  grand 
jury  through  the  offices  of  the  District 
Attorney. 

In  regard  to  M.  G.  Babcock,  the  same 
firm  was  working  the  same  scheme  some 
15  years  ago.  At  that  time  they  had 
some  land  at  Islip,  L.  I.  One  of  their 
representatives  claimed  that  I  had  won  a 
lot,  but  as  one  lot  was  too  small  for  a 
country  place,  asked  me  to  buy  an  ad¬ 
joining  lot  and  pay  for  that  one.  I  told 
him  to  call  a^ain,  as  I  wished  to  think 
the  matter  over,  but  he  did  not  make  a 
second  call,  as  I  did  not  give  him  any 
payment.  I  ’phoned  to  the  firm,  but  they 
said  they  did  not  know  about  the  case. 

New  Jersey.  e.  s. 

This  subscriber  refers  to  J.  W.  Bab¬ 
cock  Company,  who  were  promoting  Lake 
Ronkonkoma  Estates,  Long  Island,  and 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  old  Long  Island 
proposition  has  brought  in  a  nice  income 
for  the  promoters.  We  have  referred  to 
it  many  times  in  this  column,  and  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  also  in  the  book,  “Hind¬ 
sights,”  which  we  published  some  time 
back.  The  first  lot  that  is  won  is  never 
large  enough,  and  they  always  suggest,  if 
not  insist,  that  a  second  lot  must  be  pur¬ 
chased.  We  understand  some  of  the  mov¬ 
ing  picture  houses  have  given  free  tickets 
for  these  lots,  but  the  winner  must  buy 
another  lot,  and  the  price  asked  for  the 
second  lot  is  high  for  both  lots  together. 

Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  the 
inclosed  literature?  l.  r.  m. 

New  York. 

The  inclosed  circulars  of  the  National 
Service  Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
reveal  a  new  real  estate  scheme.  The 
concern  disclaims  being  a  real  estate 
agent — it  only  “brings  buyer  and  seller 
together,”  which  we  have  always  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  function  of  a  real  estate  agent. 
Prospective  farm  buyers  are  invited  io 
register  at  the  office  of  the  company,  stat¬ 
ing  just  what  kind  of  property  you  want 
to  buy,  and  where  located.  And  for  this 
privilege  you  pay  a  fee  of  $10.  And  if 
you  have  property  to  sell  you  are  asked 
also  to  register  with  this  company,  giving 
a  description  of  your  property,  price,  etc-., 
for  which  a  fee  of  $10  is  also  charged. 
The  National  Service  Company  will  in¬ 
troduce  the  farm  owner  to  the  prospective 
buyer,  but  the  owner  is  to  make  the  sale 
himself.'  Perhaps  this  plan  is  devised  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  taking  out  a  license 
with  the  New  York  State  Tax  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  all  real  estate  agents  are  re¬ 
quired  to  do.  This  would  seem  to  be  an 
improvement  on  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Sales  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
scheme.  This  scheme  catches  both  buyer 
and  seller.  But  it  is  essentially  the  old 
Ostrander  scheme  to  swindle  farm  own¬ 
ers. 

A  member  of  my  household  wrote  you 
to  inquire  the  standing  of  a  firm  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  leading  farm  journal.  The 
letter  was  stamped,  sealed  and  addressed, 
when  it  occurred  to  him  to  look  for  the 
advertisement  in  your  paper.  lie  found 
it  in  the  current  number.  He  destroyed 
the  letter  immediately.  To  me,  that  is 
a  fine  example  of  absolute  trust  in  the 
reliability  of  firms  doing  business 
through  the  medium  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Your  paper  is  sterling !  We  would  not 
be  without  it.  w.  A.  B. 

Maine. 

This  is  a  very  nice  tribute  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  reputation  in  farm  communities 
in  accepting  only  honest  advertising.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  seen  in  other  paper  may 
be  all  right,  but  if  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that 
fact  is  accepted  by  farmers  everywhere 
as  a  guarantee  of  purit-y,  and  well  it 
might — $100,000  annually  would  not 
cover  advertising  rejected  by  The  R. 
N.-Y..  and  which  is  carried  by  farm  pa¬ 
pers  generally. 

With  my  dollar  go  the  wishes  for  the 
best  of  success  for  the  New  Year.  I 
never  have  had  any  claims  collected  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.  simply  because  I  have 
been  forewarned  through  Publisher’s 
Desk.  I  wish  every  farmer  in  the  United 
States  was  a  subscriber.  It  is  a  dollar 
well  invested.  Hope  Farm  Notes  and 
Publisher’s  Desk  alone  are  worth  the 
price.  h.  a.  b. 

Maine. 

This  letter  well  illustrates  the  old 
adage.  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure.”  Publisher’s  Desk 
cannot  expose  all  the  frauds,  but  our 
services  are  always  at  the  command  of 
subscribers  to  investigate  and  give  advice 
on  any  doubtful  proposition. 


Is  your 
big  enough 


First—  Ten-year  drawbar  service 
—  plenty  of  power  for  field  work  for 
many  years. 

Second—  Ten-year  belt  power  ser¬ 
vice — ALL  the  power  of  the  engine  is 
delivered  to  the  belt.  (Remember  40% 
of  a  tractor’s  work  is  belt  work.) 
Third— Ten -year  hot-weather 
service — a  tractor  that  has  no  over¬ 
heating  troubles. 


tractor 
for  its  job? 


Fourth  —  Ten-year  cold-weather 
service — no  freezing  or  stalling  due  to 
wintry  weather. 

Fifth— Ten-year  operating  econ¬ 
omy — positively  the  lowest  upkeep  and 
fuel  cost  as  proved  for  many  years. 

Write  tor  These  Boohs — Send  for  our  un¬ 
usual  book,  “TRIPLE  HEAT  CONTROL” 
free  of  charge.  We  include  a  free  copy  of  our 
general  tractor  catalog.  Absolutely  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Mail  coupon  today. 


Aovance*Rumely 

THRESHER  CO.,Inc.D?££zLa  Porte,  Ind. 


Serviced  Through  33  Branches  and  Warehouses 

The  Advance-Rumely  Line  includes  kerosene  tractors, 
steam  engines,  grain  and  rice  threshers,  husker-shredders, 
alfalfa  and  clover  hullers,  silo  fillers  and  motor  trucks. 


Try  This  Engine  FREE 

Read  the  Amazing  Facts  About 
This  Wonderful  Farm  Engine 


“I  set  out  to  build 
a  farm  engine 
that  would  have 
every  feature  the 
farmer  wanted 
and  none  he  did¬ 
n't  want.  It  has 
now  been  on  the 
market  six  years. 
Thousands  of  sat¬ 
isfied  Users  tell 
me  I’ve  succeed¬ 
ed.  I’m  proud  to 
have  this  engine 
bear  my  name.” 

—A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS 

farm 

ENGINE 


The  regular  power  jobs 
on  your  farm  probably 
vary  from  about  IK  to  6 
H.  P.  Yet  there’s  no 
need  to  have  two  or  more 
engines  for  these  jobs. 
Today  you  can  get  six 
engines  in  one.  You  can 
get  an  engine  that  will 
deliver  IK  H.  P.  for  the 
little  jobs,  6  H.  P.  for  the 
heavy  work,  or  any  de¬ 
sired  power  in  between. 
You  can  change  power  as 
you  change  jobs — change 
power  instantly.  And.  you 
will  get  high  efficiency  and 
low  cost  at  all  powers. 

No  Other  Engine 
Like  It 

There  is  no  other  farm 
engine  like  the  Edwards. 
■— «.  It  pumps, 

washes, 
churns, 
separates, 
milks, 
runs  an 
8  -  i  n  c  h 
grinder, 
3  0-i  nch 
wood- 


saw  sheller,  small  silo  filler, 
concrete  mixer,  spray  rig, 
etc.,  and  does  every  job 
easily  andcheaply.  Noother 
engine  can  do  this.  It  is 
easy  to  move  and  can  be  set 
anywhere  and  put  to  work 
without  fastening  down. 
Bums  kerosene  or  gasoline. 
Smooth  running.  No  vi¬ 
bration.  Safe — no  crank¬ 
ing.  Safety  fly-wheel  and 
all  moving  parts  enclosed. 
Anyone  can  operate  it. 

What  Users  Say 

Fred  Dunderi,  Strath- 
cona,  Minn.,  says:  “  I  cer¬ 
tainly  like  my  Edwards 
Engine.  Runs  an  8-inch 
burr  mill  full  capacity. 
Has  plenty  of  power  and 
then  some.  It  certainly 
works  fine.  I  like  its  vary¬ 
ing  speed  and  power  and 
its  light  weight,  it  is  so 
easy  to  move  from  job  to 
job.  Best  and  handiest  en¬ 
gine  I  have  ever  seen  or 
used  and  wouldn’t  part 
with  mine  at  any  price  if 
I  couldn’t  get  another  one 
and  I  wouldn’t  go  back  to 
the  old-fashioned  heavy 
type  engine  to  use  as  a  gift. 
The  Edwards  does  all  the 
company  claims  for  it. 

‘‘One  of  my  neighbors 
was  looking  over  my  Ed¬ 


wards  and  I  ran  it  for  him 
and  changed  it  all  the  way 
from  1  to  6  H.  P.  He  will 
buy  one  right  away.  He  is 
using  a  4  H.  P.  at  present 
but  at  times  needs  6  H.  P. 
so  this  would  be  the  very 
engine  he  wants.” 

A.  C.  Lukehart.  Dayton, 
Pa.,  says:  “Weli  pleased 
with  my  Edwards  and 
would  not  trade  it  for  any 
other  kind  of  engine  that 
I  know  of  as  it  is  so  handy 
to  move  from  one  job  to 
another  and  the  company 
has  been  fair  and  square 
to  deal  with.” 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now — I  know  I  am 
making  some  extraordi¬ 
nary  claims  for  my  engine. 
I  want  to  prove  them  to 
your  satisfaction.  I  want 
you  to  try  the  Edwards 
Engine  absolutely  free. 
Don't  send  me  a  penny. 
Don’t  send  me  an  order. 
Just  write  your  name  and 
address  on  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  and  I'll  send  you  com¬ 
plete  information  about 
the  Edwards,  together  with 
my  straightforward,  un¬ 
conditional  free  trial  offer. 
You  will  not  be  obligated 
in  any  way. 

—A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO.,  312  Main  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO. 

312  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Without  cost  or  obligation,  send  rne  complete 
description  of  your  engine,  also  details  of  you® 
free  trial  offer. 


Name . 

Address  . 


liutmuunuunia 


Don’t  buy  a  tractor  until  you  have  seen  the  latest  Rumely  books 
showing  Rumely  OilPulls  in  all  sizes.  Let  us  show  you  how  every 
Rumely  OilPull,  from  the  12-20  to  the  largest  size,  gives  you  much 
more  power  than  its  rating  indicates.  Let  us  show  you  how  for  14 
years,  and  how  on  thousands  of  farms  Rumely  has  proven  this. 
W rite  for  these  Rumely  books  on  power  farming.  They  are  all  free. 

qA  “Year -’round”  Worker 

Remember,  the  OilPull  is  an  “all-season”  and  “all-around”  tractor. 
Due  to  such  remarkable  improvements  as  Triple  Heat  Control,  Dual 
Lubrication,  Oil-Cooling  System,  etc.,  the  OilPull  gives  you  five 
big  advantages: 


Subscribers  ’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertisiue  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Young  man,  18  to  20,  in  certified 
dairy;  give  qualifications.  BELLE  ALTO 
FARMS,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


WANTED — 'Nurse  for  school  infirmary,  moder¬ 
ate  requirements,  steady  position;  $80  per 
month  with  living.  ADVERTISER  4580,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  man  to  run  small  retail  milk 
route,  help  milk  and  any  other  work,  if  nec¬ 
essary;  must  be  capable  of  driving  car.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4586,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

-MAN  and  wife  on  Pennsylvania  dairy  farm; 

could  also  use  son  or  father;  investigate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4589,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  and  repairman,  married  or  single, 
one  who  can  paint,  and  keep  buildings  in  re¬ 
pair;  stock  farm  near  Philadelphia.  PENS- 
HURST  FARM,  Narberth,  Pa. 


WANTED — Woman  for  housework,  plain  cook¬ 
ing,  no  washing,  two  in  family,  farm  two 
miles  from  town.  PIERSON,  HOWELLS,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer,  either  on  wages  or  profit 
sharing  basis,  located  Ashford,  Conn.;  100 
acres,  50  mowing;  school,  telephone,  It.  F.  D.; 
address,  stating  wages,  experience,  references 
to  C.  R.  BURR,  Manchester,  Conn. 


WANTED — First-class  general  farmer  with 

family;  must  be  good  teamster,  able  to  milk; 
handy  with  tools;  North  Jersey;  herd  of  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle;  house  with  modern  improvements, 
close  to  schqpl.  ADVERTISER  4599,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  reliable  married  man 
to  work  by  year  on  general  Western  New 
York  farm.  RALPH  BRUNDAGE,  Oakfield, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife,  to  work  on  shares; 

15-head  dairy;  1,500  capacity  poultry;  West¬ 
chester  County;  must  be  able  to  buy  half  of  stock 
good  living  conditions  and  opportunity  to  make 
money.  ADVERTISER  4611,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — On  or  before  April  1,  a  thoroughly 
competent  (married  man,  without  children) 
all  round  farmer  and  herdsman,  a  position  on  a 
gentleman’s  place,  where  hard  work  and  faith¬ 
fulness  are  appreciated;  understands  feeding 
and  raising  of  registered  stock,  and  is  good  but¬ 
ter-maker;  we  are  absolutely  clean,  respectable 
people,  and  we  desire  a  clean,  comfortable  cot¬ 
tage,  with  light  and  fuel,  etc.;  will  not  keep 
boarders,  but  wife  willing  to  accommodate  oc¬ 
casionally,  or  attend  to  bills,  accounts,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4612,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Man  and  wife  on  poultry  and  fruit 
farm;  general  housework;  modern  home.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4615,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

- - — - - - 


WANTED — April  1,  on  shares,  good,  clean  fam¬ 
ily,  or  neat,  handy  man;  must  have  enough 
help  to  operate  farm  with  30  cows;  also  be  kind 
to  animals;  will  pay  $125  each  month  and  share 
un  at  end  of  year;  state  nationality  and  number 
in  family.  THEO.  VAN  DER  MEULEN,  Bloom¬ 
ing  Grove,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


f - — - — - - 

WANTED — Single  man  who  understands  farm¬ 
ing,  can  milk,  who  knows  how  and  is  willing 
to  do  the  work  on  a  20-acre  place  (if  you  drink 
don’t  answer  this  ad.);  wages  $20  per  week 
from  April  1  to  Nov.  1;  $15  per  week  balance 
of  the  year;  board  and  a  good  home.  D.  J. 
McBRIDE,  98  Broad  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

l - — - - - - - 


WANTED — Married  man  on  general  farm;  must 
understand  modern  machinery  and  stock; 
house  and  usual  privileges  furnished;  give  qual¬ 
ifications  and  references;  also  salary  desired. 
JOHN  IL  NOSTRAND,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

i - - - 


WANTED — April  1,  a  reliable  middle-aged  mar¬ 
ried  man,  no  children,  to  work  on  a  dairy 
farm  for  a  widow;  if  satisfactory  would  rent  on 
shares  later;  state  wages  wanted.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4617,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  for  general  farming,  have  small 
herd  of  Guernseys;  near  high  school;  state 
wages  expected.  S.  C.  BENTLEY,  Lyndonville, 
N.  Y. 

( - - - 

WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  single  man 
for  general  farm  work;  state  qualifications, 
also  wages  expected  first  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4620,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COWMAN  wanted  with  over  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  registered  stock,  $75  if  competent. 
KNOLLCROFT  FARM,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

i - — - - - — 

WANTED — A  school  in  Central  New  York  re¬ 
quires  the  services  of  an  experienced  farmer 
to  work  with  and  direct  boys;  good  character, 
habits  and  energy  essential:  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  one  adult  assistant  Address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  MAN,  25  to  35,  with  small  family,  experi¬ 
enced  with  fruit  and  poultry,  I  offer  unusual 
opportunity  to  become  established  and  eventual¬ 
ly  acquire  farm  in  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. ; 
state  experience  fully  in  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4623,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i - - - - 

SINGLE  man  who  understands  garden  truck¬ 
ing  and  with  at  least  some  knowledge  of 
poultry  raising;  man  must  be  of  good  character, 
competent  and  reliable;  wages  $60  per  month 
and  board;  position  open  March  15.  W.  J. 
SAWYER.  Hilltop  Farm,  Webbs  Hill,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Young  married  man,  dairy  farm; 

fuel,  milk,  potatoes,  house  furnished,  pay 
$1,060,  same  includes  board  of  man  8  months 
Address  ADVERTISER  4625,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

I - - 

AI?E  YOU  the  man  able  to  manage  a  boarding 
house  for  100  farm  men,  taking  full  charge 
and  responsibility  of  individual  rooms  and 
meals;  position  permanent;  give  full  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  training,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  4627,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

i. _ 

WANTED — Refined  couple  for  boys’  school;  per¬ 
manent  position  for  reliable  people;  salary 
varies  according  to  responsibility  and  position, 
from  $1,200  to  $1,800;  no  children  at  present; 
openings  for  cottage  master,  assistant  farmer 
and  housekeeper  of  department:  for  particulars 
write,  enclosing  stamp  to  W.  GRANT  FANCH- 
ER,  Supt. ,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  as  housekeeper 
for  family  of  four;  one  looking  for  good 
home  in  the  country.  ADVERTISER  4632,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - - - — 

WANTED — A  working  manager  for  a  dairy 
farm  (50  purebred  Holsteins),  60  miles  north 
of  New  York  City;  address  with  all  particulars 
as  to  experience,  age,  family,  wages  expected, 
etc.  S.  W.  HUFF,  2396  Third  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  w'anted  as  farm  superintendent 
March  1,  by  man  with  years  of1  experience  as 
superintendent  on  large  certified  farm;  37  years 
of  age,  married;  college  graduate;  best  of  refer¬ 
ence  as  regards  character,  ability  and  honesty; 
only  a  large  position  considered  where  results 
are  expected  and  paid  for;  purebred  herd  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  4431,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


QUALIFIED,  farm-raised,  married  man,  wants 
charge  large  orchard  April  1;  comfortable 
house,  salary,  or  salary  and  commission;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4524,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.' 


FARM  positions  wanted;  young  unmarried  men, 
graduates  of  the  National  Farm  School,  well 
trained  to  handle  stock,  farm  machinery  and 
horses,  want  positions  as  farm  assistants,  dairy¬ 
men,  herdsmen,  tractor  men,  teamsters,  poultry- 
men  and  greenhouse  men.  .  BERNHARD  OS- 
T ROLE NK,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position  on 
private  estate,  at  liberty  February  15;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4555,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  helper  or  assistant  on 
good  poultry  farm;  unmarried;  some  experi¬ 
ence;  steady  worker;  never  used  tobacco;  Cor¬ 
nell  Winter  course  graduate.  ADVERTISER 
4579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  28;  thoroughgoing,  experienced  farm, 
woods;  references.  C.  BRYANT,  Little  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  With  family,  wishes 
position  on  private  or  commercial  plant.  BOX 
A,  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  wife  graduate  nurse,  willing  to  as¬ 
sist  generally;  man  good  chauffeur,  all  round 
horseman;  Protestants,  English,  ages  30  years. 
T.  HANNON,  10  Eastbourne,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN — Working  manager,  single,  16 
years’  experience,  is  open  for  engagement, 
commercial;  references.  ADVERTISER  4588, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent 
which  position  I  now  hold  and  have  held  for 
past  8  years;  graduate  of  two  leading  agricul¬ 
tural  schools;  American,  32  years,  married;  best 
of  references.  J.  CLINE,  Newington,  Conn. 


ORCHARD  work  wanted;  pruning,  spraying  and 
care,  in  general;  own  tools;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4596,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  driving  tractor  or  truck 
where  hard  work  is  appreciated  and  paid  for. 
ADVERTISER  4610,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  to  operate  during  the  hatch¬ 
ing  season,  a  ten  or  twenty  thousand  egg  in¬ 
cubator  for  results,  wages  or  percentage  basis, 
with  good  board.  Address  50  ABBOTT  AVE., 
Danbury,  Conn. 

COUPLE — White,  American,  experienced  and 
capable,  care  gentleman’s  country  estate;  wo¬ 
man  good  cook,  competent  waitress,  housework- 
er;  man,  gardener,  flowers  and  vegetables,  han¬ 
dy  all  repairs,  care  live  stock,  poultry,  furnace, 
useful,  clean,  quiet;  respectable  couple,  refers 
ences;  don’t  want  place  on  run  down  farm  with 
prohibitive  conditions,  but  orderly  place  with 
reasonable  conveniences,  where  honest,  effi¬ 
cient  service  is  appreciated,  and  where  we  feel 
that  owner’s  best  interest  is  our  own,  about 
March  1.  ADVETISER  4609,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  age  20,  Conn,  graduate 
with  practical  experience,  desires  position  on 
commercial  poultry  farm;  prefer  Connecticut  or 
Massachusetts;  open  April  1.  ADVERTISER 
4601,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  MANAGER,  interested  in  any  real 
proposition,  farm  raised,  college  graduate, 
married,  excellent  references  in  regards  hogs, 
cattle,  cropping.  ADVERTISER  4600,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGLISH  farmer,  30,  open  for  position  March 
1;  dairy  and  general  farming;  capable  taking 
charge.  ADVERTISER  4602,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  lady  wishes  position  in  home  as  govern¬ 
ess  or  nurse  for  backward  or  exceptional 
child;  experience,  training,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4584,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRONG  young  woman  with  baby  wishes  house¬ 
work  position  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
good  home  more  important  than  wages;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  4605,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-FOREMAN,  American,  28,  married. 

one  child,  capable  of  handling  any  detail  of 
dairy  farming,  sterility  and  abortion  treatment 
a  specialty;  open  April  1.  BOV  242,  Milford, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Position  as  lady’s  companion  or 
mother’s  helper;  permanent  home  first  con¬ 
sideration.  ADVERTISER  4604,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Position  by  single  poultr.vman;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  RAY  MASSIE,  Broad 
Brook  Farm,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


MILK  route  man  would  like  position  or  any 
other  kind  of  driving.  GEORGE  J.  SIMON, 
General  Delivery,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


TRACTOR  job;  Case  tractor  preferred,  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  no  dairy;  single.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4614,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  26  years  old,  2  children,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  clerk  in  general  store  in  the 
country;  go  anywhere;  pleasant  personality.  P. 
O.  BOX  41,  White  House,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  manager,  college  training  with  10 
years  practical  experience,  desires  position; 
married,  American;  used  to  handling  help; 
would  consider  taking  charge  of  small  estate; 
best  references.  R.  E.  K.,  21  East  38th  St., 
New  York  City. 


MASTER  farmer  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
gardening,  machinery,  purebred  cattle,  produc¬ 
ing  and  retail  fancy  market  milk,  handling  of 
men,  buying  and  selling;  can  furnish  high-class 
reference  to  prove  my  ability.  ADVERTISER 
4621,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  33,  brought  up  on  farm,  college 
education,  wants  place  on  large  stock  and 
orchard  farm.  ADVERTISER  4618,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

i - 

WOMAN  with  daughter  nine,  well  trained, 
wishes  position  as  housekeeper  or  cook;  would 
like  a  responsible  position;  state  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4619,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i - 

WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  on  gen¬ 
eral  dairy  or  fruit  farm  at  once  or  April  1; 
capable,  energetic,  10  years’  of  successful  ex¬ 
perience  managing  all  branches  of  diversified 
farming,  handling  men  with  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency;  good  references;  in  replying  state  sal¬ 
ary  and  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4621, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKER  at  present  young,  20,  would  like 
job  as  test  milker;  state  wages;  non-smoker; 
reply  to  P-,  care  C.  Bolton,  73  Messerole  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  American  as 
working  foreman  or  head  herdsman;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  4631,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

l - 

POSITION  wanted  where  mechanical  work  on 
cars,  tracfor,  and  all  farm  machinery  is 
needed;  New  York  State  preferred.  Address 
181  North  Hamilton  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

I - 

SINGLE  teamster  wants  position  on  private 
estate  Or  commercial  farm;  life  experience; 
best  of  references;  Swedish,  age  35.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4629,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  position  on  farm  or  dairy; 

can  drive  tractor  or  car,  experienced,  can 
milk;  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4628,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i - 

TWO  young  men,  19,  want  jobs  on  farm;  have 
had  some  experience;  state  wages  and  loca¬ 
tion.  MICHAEL  TAUGHER,  1752  East  26th 
St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

j - 

YOUNG  man  wishes  position  as  assistant  poul- 
tryman.  ADVERTISER  4634,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED  to  sell  or  to  lease — 54-acre  farm,  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  York  State,  26  miles  from  New 
York  City;  live  minutes  from  railroad  station 
and  town  of  Pearl  River;  five  minutes  from  rail¬ 
road  station  and  town  of  Nanuet;  house,  barn, 
.town  water,  spring  water,  electric  lights,  all 
year  round  market,  all  city  conveniences, 
schools,  churches,  splendid  community;  land  in 
high  state  of  cultivation;  market  vegetables, 
grapes,  fruits,  poultry,  etc.  Address  to  MRS. 
F.  MARIANI,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


FERTILE  farm,  60  acres;  new  buildings,  silo. 
L.  G.  KELLOGG,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 187  acres;  dairy  farm  for  years; 

good  lO-room  house,  good  barn,  stable  for 
thirty  cows;  two  miles  from  milk  station;  good 
limestone  land;  $4,500,  easy  terms  if  desired. 
SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 12  acres  perfectly  productive  land: 

new  bungalow,  new  barn;  all  improvements; 
situated  right  in  village;  electricity,  water, 
etc.;  easy  terms,  price  low.  SAMUEL  DEUEL, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT,  very  reasonable,  ten  acres  suit  able 
for  trucking  or  poultry,  being  portion  of  a 
large  fruit  farm;  beautiful  stone  house;  half 
mile  from  electric  freight  and  passenger  line; 
free  mail  delivery;  school  near;  remunerative 
employment  if  desired  part  of  year  on  fruit 
farm  for  entire  family  including  children  big 
enough  to  pick  currants;  or  place  would  be  suit 
able  for  family  country  residence;  beautiful 
wild  scenery.  Address  DRAWER  E,  Consho- 
hocken,  Pa. 


MODERN  72-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm  among 
the  beautiful  Berkshire  hills,  must  be  sold 
at  once,  %  mile  to  village;  great  maple  shade 
trees,  beautiful  lawn;  11-room  dwelling,  elec¬ 
tric  lighted,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  bath  room,  telephone;  main  barn  elec¬ 
tric  lighted,  running  water;  silo,  garage,  ice 
house,  granary,  corn  house,  and  large  hay  barn; 
houses  for  1,500  fowls,  1,200-egg  Candee  incuba¬ 
tor,  Candee  brooders  for  1,000  chicks,  6  large 
colony  houses;  all  equipment  and  quantity  of 
household  goods  included;  price  $12,500,  $4,000 
cash.  ADVERTISER  4587,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


21-ACRE  poultry-truck-fruit  farm  near  city; 

modern  buildings;  macadam  road.  Write  B. 
C.  GRIMWOOD,  Box  32,  Spokane,  O. 


LONG  ISLAND  poultry  farm,  5  acres,  low  price 
for  quick  sale.  ADVERTISER  4593,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  a  dairy  farm  of  about  100 
acres  within  90  miles  of  New  York  City, 
north  or  west;  must  have  good  buildings,  plenty 
of  water,  either  lake  or  streams  and  reasonable 
price.  Address  ADVERTISER  4608,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Hudson  Valley  farm,  245  acres; 

spring  water  led  to  11-room  house;  well 
wooded  and  watered;  adapted  grain,  grass,  fruit; 
$11,000;  suitable  terms.  GERMAN  SNYDER, 
Germantown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  farm  in  Western  New  York 
for  truck,  must  have  abundance  water  for  ir¬ 
rigation  and  natural  ice  supply.  ADVERTISER 
4603,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  give  use  of  80-acre  farm  with  stock  and 
tools  in  exchange  for  taking  care  of  same; 
near  Easton,  Pa.;  bond  of  satisfactory  refer¬ 
ences  required.  NICK  SCHMIDT,  105  East 
104th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CHICKEN  FARM— 50  acres,  30  cleared,  Toms 
River,  county  road,  modern  home,  seven 
rooms,  bath,  furnace,  electric  lights,  14  large 
laying  pens,  four  brooder  houses  all  new,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  running  water  equipped;  1,500  lay¬ 
ing  stock;  house  and  all  outbuildings  newdy 
painted;  feed  at  cost,  being  members  Co-oper¬ 
ative  Feed  Association;  eggs  taken  at  door  by 
Poultry  Association;  farm  equipment  includes 
new  tractor,  two  automobiles,  etc.;  other  im¬ 
portant  business  interests  demanding  personal 
attention  reason  for  selling;  terms  reasonable; 
your  personal  inspection  will  command  your 
immediate  appreciation  of  value  offered;  no 
agents.  ADVERTISER  4606,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


450-ACRE  farm  with  or  without  equipment;  42 
registered  Jerseys,  6  horses,  450  pullets,  re¬ 
ceipts  were  $15  a  day;  acetylene  gas  and  bath; 
150  apple  trees,  2  acres  strawberries;  only  $4,- 
000  to  $6,000;  cash  required;  5,000  cords  wood. 
MEADOWBROOK  FARM,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  or  will  trade  for  smaller  place, 
300-acre  improved  farm,  Somerset  Co.,  Md., 
on  State  highwav  near  county  seat;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  apply  ADVERTISER  4630,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT— Farm  on  shares  with 
teams  and  equipment;  about  100  acres  suit¬ 
able  for  mixed  farming;  New  Jersey  preferred; 
have  own  help.  ADVERTISER  4007,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — On  shares,  75-acre  farm  on  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Railroad  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  25 
miles  from  New  York  City;  good  opportunity 
for  party  familiar  with  fruit,  dairy,  poultry, 
etc.;  only  those  whose  past  records  show  effi¬ 
ciency  and  success  need  apply.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4613,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

t - — - 

WANTED — To  rent,  fully  equipped  farm,  40 
cows  or  more,  by  experienced  college  graduate, 
34,  now  employed  as  superintendent  on  1,200- 
acre  estate.  Address  BOX  31,  Kent  Cliffs,  N.  Y. 

i - - - - 

FARM  FOR  RENT — 260  acres  in  Burlington 
County,  with  splendid  house,  all  necessary 
outbuildings,  garage,  silo;  for  rent  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  Inquire  at  ALEX  VON  FEST, 
17  Battery  PI.,  New  York  N.  Y. 

I_ - 

WANTED — To  rent,  small  farm,  with  buying 
option;  give  particulars.  G,  BOX  105,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Poughkepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Equipped  farm  on  shares.  FRED 
HANER,  Route  5,  Troy  N.  Y. 


FARM  wanted,  Long  Island,  suitable  poultry; 

state  exact  location,  size,  soil,  price,  terms. 
BOX  145,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

/— - 

DAIRY  FARM  in  high  state  of  cultivation,  140 
acres,  new  10-room  house,  good  barn,  silo, 
running  water,  60  head  of  stock,  500  poultry; 
four  miles  county  seat  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  State  road 
all  but  %  mile;  all  new  machinery,  new  Ford 
truck  takes  you  to  town  in  15  minutes  with 
high  school  and  agricultural  college;  must  sell 
because  my  wife  is  cripled  with  rheumatism; 
price  $12,000,  part  cash,  easy  terms;  address 
the  owner,  ADVERTISER  4626,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  near  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  mod¬ 
ern  and  successful;  16  acres,  dwelling  house, 
garage;  capacity  1,300  hens,  2,000  chicks,  in¬ 
cubation  2,300;  cash  $3,000,  balance  mort¬ 
gage.  ADVERTISER  4033,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

i -  ■ 

FOR  SALE — Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Endicott- Johnson  markets; 
milk  12c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  good  income.  Write  owner, 
ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm;  town  one  mile.  A. 

L.  CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

_ _ 

300  ACRES,  20  miles  north  Utica,  N.  Y.,  near 
Ilemsen;  fair  house  and  buildings;  nearly 
level;  100  acres  woods,  balance  pasture  and 
meadow;  sacrifice  price  $3,500  or  exchange  good 
city  property.  F.  GIDDINGS,  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y. 

I _ — _ — . - 

FARM  of  116  acres,  well  located,  good  build¬ 
ings,  with  or  without  stock;  reasonable  price. 
Write  owner,  BOX  24,  ltushford,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HONKY — Six  pounds,  $1.40,  prepaid  3d  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover 
5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs,,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80  postpaid  anil  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net, 
postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thou¬ 
sands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my 
well-satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them? 
Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W. 
WIND,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


50  SECOND-HAND  incubators  wanted.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HONEY  of  quality,  best  by  test;  5  lbs.  clover, 
$1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75, 
postpaid  promptly.  M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury, 
N.  Y. 

i _ — - 

FAMOUS  Indian  River  oranges  and  grapefruit — 
Finest  grown  in  this  country;  tree-ripened, 
freshly  picked;  makes  most  desirable  gift  to 
anyone;  $4.50  per  standard  box  f.o.b.  shipping 
point;  packed  half  oranges,  half  grapefruit  if 
desired;  half  box  assorted,  $3;  cash  must  ac¬ 
company  order;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  ref¬ 
erences:  Mercantile  Agencies,  Bank  of  Delray. 
GEO.  S.  MORIKAMI,  Delray,  Fla. 


WHITE  table  turnips  (Swedes),  100  lbs.,  $2, 
sacked.  PATTINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY.  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  lbs.,  $1.15, 
delivered.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


ONE  Prairie  State  incubator,  390-egg;  fine  con¬ 
dition;  $50;  one  390-egg  Cyphers  Buffalo; 
shows  use  but  good  working  condition,  $30; 
both  $75.  HUMMERS,  It.  1,  Frencbtown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — F’our  600-egg  Buckeye  incubators, 
good  as  new;  price  $53  each;  four  $200:  cost 
$107  each;  a  real  bargain.  I.  M.  JOHNSON, 
Iekesburg,  Pa. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY — Delivered  by  mail,  5  to 
40  lbs.  in  third  zone.  60  lbs.  in  second;  cir¬ 
cular  free;  ten  lbs.  clover  $2.15,  buckwheat 
$1.90.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  pecan  nuts,  5  lbs.  $2.50  prepaid. 
GRIFFISS  FARMS,  Larnont,  Florida. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75  postpaid  first  three  zones; 
60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

i _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Two  cars  Alfalfa,  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  cutting.  JENISON,  Lock  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


INFORMATION  desired  by  members  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  regarding  the  present .  location  of  John 
Frederick  Barkstrom.  Address  F’.  G.  BARK- 
STROM,  105  Vega  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 6  to  10  carloads  of  No.  1  Timothy 
hay,  delivered  to  New  York:  send  full  parti¬ 
culars  and  price  to  VETTER’S  STABLE,  487 
East  163d  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


ORANGES— GRAPEFRUIT— Tree-ripened :  bush 
el  boxes,  picked,  packed  in  grove;  oranges 
$2;  mixed,  $1.75;  grapefruit,  $1.50;  f.  o.  b 
Wauehula,  Fla. ;  send  money  with  order.  E.  K 
WALKER,  JR.,  P.  O.  Box  482,  Wauehula,  Fla 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  111. 


HENDERSON’S  SEEDS  ARE  TESTED  SEEDS 


Henderson  ’ s 
new  1924 
seed  catalogue. 

1 76  pages ! 

— 6  packets  of 
tested  seeds ! 

See  special 
offer  below. 


Since  1847 


Henderson’s  tested  seeds 
have  been  the  standard 


IN  your  grandfather’s  day  Henderson’s 
were  the  standard  by  which  all  other 
seeds  were  judged.  They  still  are ! 

Today,  77  years  of  experience  in  suc¬ 
cessful  seed-raising  are  back  of  every 
packet  of  Henderson’s  seeds  you  buy. 

One  of  the  best  endorsements  of  the 
success  of  Henderson’s  seeds  is  their 
unqualified  acceptance  by  market  gar¬ 
deners,  perhaps  the  most  critical  group 
of  all  planters.  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
supply  seeds  to  a  larger  number  of  these 


professional  growers  than  do  any  other 
two  seed  houses  in  the  world  combined. 

Henderson’s  seeds 
are  tested  seeds 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  take  chances  with 
seed.  Scientific  methods  of  testing  are 
rigidly  followed  in  the  preparation  of 
all  Henderson’s  seeds  for  market. 

These  tested  seeds  are  being  used  by  an 
ever  growing  number  of  people  —  because 
they  know  from  experience  Henderson’s 
seeds  bring  results. 


PETER 

HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

‘‘Everything  for  the  Garden” — a  new  1924  edition  of 
the  famous  Henderson  seed  catalogue  will  be  mailed 
on  receipt  of  10  cents.  176  pages,  over  1,000  illustra¬ 
tions,  many  beautifully  done  in  color.  In  addition,  we 
will  send  without  extra  charge,  our  collection  of  6 
Henderson  Specialties,  comprising  three  packets  of 
vegetable  and  three  of  flower  seeds  enclosed  in  a  special 
coupon  envelope  which,  when  returned,  will  be  accepted 
as  25  cents  on  any  order  of  one  dollar  or  more. 


BNCLOSE  10  CENTS  AND  MAIL  TODAY 
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A  Dooryard  Lunck  for  tke  Farm  Flock 


My  New  Free 
Harness  Book 


Made  in  All  Styles 


Costs 

This  wide-open,  liberal  offer  shows 
that  the  Walsh  must  be  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  harness.  If  I  did  not 
know  positively  that  Walsh  Harness 
is  better  in  every  way  than  buckle 
harness,  I  could  not  make  such  an 
offer.  In  addition  to  having  harness 
in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  users 
the  country  over  for  years  past,  I 
have  tested  and  proven  in  various 
ways  that  my  harness  is  better  and 
stronger,  hence  cheaper  by  far  than 
any  other  harness.  I  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  in  my  new  harness  book,  which 
I  am  waiting  to  send  you,  that  Walsh 
No-Buckle  Harness  will  positively  last 
twice  as  long  as  buckle  harness. 


My  Big,  Free  Book  tells  in  detail  all 
about  my  various  styles  of  No-Buckle 
Harness. 

Greatest  Advance  In  Harness 
Making 

Not  only  is  the  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness  stronger,  but  it  is  easier 
to  put  on  and  take  off.  It  is  also 
better-looking,  handier  and  elimi¬ 
nates  frequent  repairs.  Has  better 
fitting  hames,  adjustable  strap 
holder — the  harder  the  pull,  the 
tighter  it  holds — renewable  spring 
snaps  and  many  other  advantages 
explained  in  my  free  book.  The 
Walsh  is  easily  adjusted  to  fit  any 
horse  perfectly.  And  remember 
that  Walsh  Harness  actually  costs 
less  than  buckle  harness  because  It  does 
away  with  repair  expense  —  lasts  longer. 


No.  1—  Samson 


No.  41 — Side  Backer 


It’s  been  eight 
years  since  I 
invented  the 
famous  Walsh 
“No-Buckle’* 
Harness.  To¬ 
day  there  are 
thousands  of 
satisfied  users 
in  every  state 
in  the  Union. 


James  M.  Walsh 


Send  For  Your 
Copy  Today 

Post  Yourself  on  this  new  way  of 
making  harness  which  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  buckle  harness. 
Let  me  send  you  a  set  of  Walsh  No- 
Buckle  Harness  on  thirty  days’  free 
trial,  just  as  thousands  in  every 
state  in  the  Union  have  done.  Let 
me  show  you  how  harness  can  be 
made  three  times  stronger  without 
buckles — how  much  better  looking 
and  how  much  handier  in  every  way. 
Try  a  Walsh  on  your  team  30  days. 
Send  no  Money.  If  it  is  not  all  that 
I  claim,  send  it  back  at  my  expense. 
No  obligation  on  your  part.  Write 
for  the  free  book  today. 


Name 


to. 


State. 


James  M.  Wslsh,  Pres.,  WALSH  HARNESS  CO.,  536  Keefe  Are.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  me  free  of  charge  Walsh  Harness  Book,  free  trial  offer  and  liberal  long  time 
terms  on  Walsh  Harness. 


The  WALSH  Has 

Buckles — 


Here  is 
of  all  your  harness 
trouble,  repair  ex¬ 
pense,  breakdowns. 
Why  put  up  with 
this  when  you  can 
get  a  Walsh,  which 
has  no  buckles — no 
rings. 


’See  How  Rings 
Wear  End  o  f 
Straps  in  Two 


48  Pages  of  Interesting  Har¬ 
ness  Facts  FREE 


The  World’s  Strongest  Harness 

Three  times  stronger  than  buckle  harness.  Buckles  weaken  and 
tear  straps.  As  an  example,  a  Walsh  ly^-inch  breeching  strap  holds 
over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  the  buckle  will  break  at  the  buckle 
at  about  360  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  has  68  buckles.  Walsh  Har¬ 
ness  has  no  buckles — easy  to  see  why  Walsh  is  three  times  stronger 
than  ordinary  harness. 

Friction  Another  Destroyer  of  Harness 


Rings  are  another  thing  that 
makes  harness  wear  out  before  it 
should.  Examine  your  old  harness 
and  you’ll  find  where  rings  have 
worn  the  straps  at  the  ends.  There 
are  270  places  on  an  ordinary 


buckle  harness  where  ring  friction 
wears  the  straps  in  two.  Walsh 
H  arness  has  no  rings  to  wear  the 
straps  in  two.  Many  other  ad¬ 
vantages  are  explained  in  the  big, 
free  book.  Write  for  it  today. 


What  Users  Say 

Government  Experiment  Stations  and 
Agricultural  Colleges  are  among  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  users  in  every  state  who  praise 
the  Walsh  Harness.  Walsh  Harness  took 
First  Prize  at  Wis.  State  Fair,  1921-1922. 


Mr.  G.  G.  Anderson,  Aiken,  Minn.,  bought 
his  first  Walsh  Harness  five  years  ago  and 
bought  three  more  sets  since  for  his  other 


teams.  He  says:  “Walsh  has  buckle  harness 
beat  a  mile.” 

Mr.  E.  E.  Ward,  Seneca  Falls,  Wis.,  says: 
“Have  used  Harness  over  40  years.  The 
Walsh  is  the  best  yet.” 

Mr.  J.  W.  Rogers,  R.  No.  4,  Baldwinsville. 
N.Y.,  says:  “Have  used  it  skidding  logs  and 
that  is  giving  it  a  hard  test.  I  think  enough 
of  it  that  I  will  order  another  set  in  Spring.” 


$5.00  After  30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Balance  easy  payments  or  pay  cash  after  trial  if  you  wish.  Selling  direct  from  the 
factory  to  you  enables  me  to  give  the  highest  quality  of  harness  possible  to  make  at 
lowest  prices.  You  can  get  a  Walsh  Harness  in  any  style — Breechingless,  Back-Pad, 
Express,  etc.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit  any  horse  perfectly. 

Write  Today. 


My  free  harness  book 
will  give  you  many 
wonderfully  interesting  facts  and  valuable 
information  on  harness — tells  all  about  the 


Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness — what  hundreds 

of  farmers  think  about  it.  I  have  a  plan  whereby  you 
can  make  money  showing  Walsh  Harness  to  your 
neighbors.  There's  a  copy  ready  for  you — write  today. 


No.  91 — Boston  Backer 


No.  11 — Breechingles* 


No.  71— Hame  Tug 


No.  81 — Express 


Prompt  Shipment  from  Warehouse  Near  You 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pres.,  WALSH  HARNESS  CC. 

536  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


No.  51— Lumbering  end  Oil' 
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Eg,g>  Production  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


flROFITABLE  METHODS.— in  studying  the 
various  methods  of  producing  eggs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  it  is  plainly  evi¬ 
dent  that  many  poultry  farms  in  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  States  have  been  very  successful 
and  that  eastern  poultrymen  working  under 
i mien  different  conditions  can  learn  some  valuable 
lessons  from  these  poultrymen  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  ability  to  produce  high  record  birds 
and  make  a  good  net  profit  from  large  flocks  of 
White  Leghorns  in  the  land  of  the  setting  sun. 

A  TYPICAL  WESTERN  PLANT.— In  looking  for 
typical  farms  of  this  character  a  person  is  naturally 
attracted  to  the  Hollywood  Farm,  at  Hollywood. 
Wash.,  on  account  of  their  consistent  winnings  in 
the  egg-laying  contests  throughout  the 
country  and  the  wonderful  financial 
success  that  has  been  made  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking. 

SKILLED  MANAGEMENT  —  The 
secret  of  the  success  of  this  farm  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  owner  secured  the 
services  of  a  first-class  poultryman  as 
manager  and  part  owner.  M.  E.  Atkin¬ 
son  has  had  charge  of  the  farm  for 
several  years  and  has  become  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority  on  breeding  for  high 
egg  production.  About  9,000  S.  C. 

White  Leghorns  are  kept  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  egg  production  and  a  large 
part  of  these  eggs  go  onto  the  market 
through  the  Northwestern  Poultry 
Producers'  Association  of  which  the 
farm  is  a  member.  The  remainder  are 
sold  for  hatching  purposes  or  used  In 
the  large  incubators  at  the  farm. 

TRAPPING  THE  HIGH  PRODUC¬ 
ERS. —  r n  starting,  Mr.  Atkinson  recog¬ 
nized  the  necessity  for  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  is  an  ardent  advocate  of 
trap-nesting.  He  is  keeping  individual 
records  t>f  2.700  layers  and  their  con¬ 
dition  and  performance  speak  very 
favorably  for  the  management.  There 
is  one  policy  or  system  which  stands 
out  in  general  management,  and  in  my 
opinion  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
success  which  Mr.  Atkinson  has 
achieved  at  this  plant.  Briefly  this 
may  be  described  as  being  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  benefits  of  improved  egg  production 
derived  from  trap-nesting  thousands  of  birds 
through  a  period  of  several  years,  simply  by  raising 
and  keeping  in  a  commercial  way  during  this  time 
something  like  two  or  three  times  as  many  high 
producers  as  are  trap-nested  each  year.  This  com¬ 
mercial  flock,  according  to  the  records  at  their 
farm,  has  been  improved  to  such  a  degree  that  last 
year  they  made  an  average  flock  record  of  197  eggs 
per  hen.  No  doubt  this  high  egg  production  can 
be  attributed  to  breeding  and  climate  more  than  to 
care  and  feeding,  although  the  latter  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  program. 

PEDIGREE  WORK. — Most  of  the  trap-nesting  is 
done  with  pullets  during  their  first  laying  year.  Of 
course  these  pullets  are 
well  bred  and  selected 
ii'om  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  raised  each  year 
The  records  of  these 
birds  are  then  taken  as 
a  guide  to  future  breed¬ 
ing  operations  and  aL 
low  producers  are  elim¬ 
inated.  A  few  small 
pens  of  hens  with  indi¬ 
vidual  records  of  260  to 
336  eggs  are  mated  and 
trapped  during  the 
breeding  season  for 
pedigree  work.  Hens 
with  records  of  250  to 
259  eggs  each  are  kept 
together  and  so  on 
down  the  line  so  their 
progeny  can  be  marked 
and  distinguished  from 
other  chicks  of  different 
breeding.  In  this  high 
pedigree  work  no  males 
are  used  which  have  a 
pedigree  record  of  less 


than  200  eggs,  as  the  best  heredity  is  necessary. 

BREEDING  METHODS.  —  Mr.  Atkinson  does 
some  line  breeding  but  for  the  most  part  tries  to 
mate  birds  not  closely  related.  An  excellent  example 
of  what  can  be  done  along  this  line  of  breeding  for 
egg  production  is  shown  by  a  sale  which  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son  recently  made  of  a  cockerel  bred  from  the  336- 
egg  hen  for  $200,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  purchaser  will  receive  the  worth  of 
bis  money.  Of  course  many  sales  are  made  at  lower 
prices,  but  the  fact  must  be  remembered  that  the 
greatest  profit  in  this  work  comes  from  keeping  a 
large  flock  of  well-bred  pullets  for  commercial  egg 
production. 

Hof  SING  AND  FEED. — Layers  are  kept  con- 


Pvery  day  in  the  year.  This  seems  to  be  one  place 
where  the  Pacific  Coast  producers  excel  their  east¬ 
ern  competitors  as  a  great  deal  of  Jersey  kale, 
clover.  Alfalfa,  cabbage,  mangels,  etc.,  is  grown  and 
fed  on  practically  all  of  these  western  farms.  The 
absolute  necessity  of  feeding  a  liberal  amount  -of 
Hiis  succulent  green  feed  seems  to  be  very* generally 
recognized.  c.  s.  greene. 


A  Hen  That  Lays  Two  Eggs  a  Day.  Fig.  35 

lined  in  comfortable  houses  a  large  part  of  the  year 
and  are  fed  about  four  pounds  of  scratch  feed  in  the 
morning  and  eight  pounds  at  night  scattered  in  lit¬ 
ter  on  the  floor.  This  scratch  feed  is  mixed  equal 
parts  corn,  oats  and  wheat.  The  layers  are  also 
fed  a  moist  mash  in  the  afternoon  besides  having 
dry  mash  before  them  all  the  time,  while  the  breeders 
have  a  good  range  and  are  fed  scratch  grain  and 
dry  mash  only.  The  dry  mash  is  mixed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions:  500  pounds  cornmeal,  400  beef 
scrap,  600  wheat  bran,  400  ground  oats,  420  wheat 
middlings.  Running  water  is  before  the  birds  all 
the  time  and  electric  lights  are  turned  on  at  about 
4  A.  M.  during  the  short  days  of  Fall  and  Winter. 
An  abundance  of  green,  feed  in  some  form  is  fed 


The  Two-Egg-a-Day  Hen 

WE  have  had  reports  of  several  cases  where  a 
lien  has  actually  laid  two  eggs  inside  of  24 
hours.  These  hens  did  not.  however,  keep  up  this 
performance  and  usually  the  next  egg  was  delayed 
so  that  not  more  than  two  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  24  hours.  Now  we  have  the 
following  report  of  what  may  prove 
to  be  the  super  hen.  She  may  be  “a 
flash  in  the  pan,”  keeping  up  this 
great  performance  for  a  few  months 
and  then  quitting  or  even  laying  her¬ 
self  to  death ;  or  she  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  genuine  world-beater  and  the 
mother  of  a  two-egg-a-day  family. 
Judging  from  our  own  experience  in 
breeding  these  high-powered  hens  we 
should  expect  eggs  from  these  rapid- 
fire  birds  to  be  difficult  to  hatch  and 
the  chicks  difficult  to  raise.  A  strong 
and  vigorous  son  from  this  hen  may 
pass  her  good  qualities  along,  but  in 
our  own  experience  the  pullets  from  u 
high  producing  hen  are  rarely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  But  here  is  the  record.  It  speaks 
for  itself.  Mr.  DeHart  is  a  little  pre¬ 
mature,  perhaps,  in  naming  her  as  the 
“world's  greatest  laying  hen.” 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  a  S.  G. 
White  Leghorn  pullet  (see  Fig.  35), 
hatched  in  May,  1923.  She  began  lay¬ 
ing  on  November  29,  and  up  to  Decem¬ 
ber  27.  she  laid  32  perfect  eggs  weighing 
over  two  ounces  each  or  32  eggs  in  29 
consecutive  days.  She  laid  two  eggs  per 
day  on  seven  different  days  during  this 
period.  She  weighs  5%  lbs.,  is  a  fine 
specimen,  and  perfectly  normal  in  every 
way.  She  'is  a  great  feeder  and  has  a 
wonderful  constitution.  Without  doubt 
she  is  the  world’s  greatest  laying  hen. 
The  hen  has  been  under  sole  supervision 
of  a  representative  from  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  for  the  past  few  days, 
and  has  proven  officially  that  she  can 
lay  two  perfectly  formed  eggs  in  one  day. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.  f.  j.  de  iiakt. 


Part  of  Storrs  contest  winners  1922  and  1923,  now  owned  at  Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


The  Cow  and  the  Cattle  Buyer 

Can  a  cattle  buyer  receive  damages  from  a  farmer 
for  being  kicked  by  a  cow?  The  cattle  buyer  comes 
unsolicited,  goes  in  by  the  side  of  a  cow  that  he  knows 
is  nervous,  and  gets  kicked.  Is  a  farmer  liable?  E.  w. 
New  York. 

THE  general  rule  is  that  the  owner  of  a  domestic 
animal,  such  as  a  cow  or  horse,  is  not  liable 
unless  it  is  affirmatively  shown  either: 

1.  That  the  animal  was  vicious  and  that  the  own¬ 
er  had  knowledge  of  the  fact,  or 

2.  That  the  injury  was  committed  while  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  trespassing  on  the  lands  of  another,  or 

3.  That  the  injury 
was  attributed  to  some 
other  negligence  on  his 
part. 

You  do  not  state  all 
the  facts  connected 
with  your  case.  If  you 
had  knowledge  of  the 
dangerous  propensities 
of  the  cow  in  question 
and  did  not  give  any 
warning  to  the  cattle 
buyer,  that  is.  if  you 
knew  the  cow  was  a 
kicker  and  vicious  and 
failed  to  appraise  the 
buyer  of  that  fact,  and 
he  received  injuries, 
there  would  probably 
be  a  question  for  the 
jury,  but  if  the  injured 
party  had  knowledge  of 
the  animal’s  vicious 
propensities  and  put 
himself  in  the  animal’s 
way,  there  could  be  no 
recovery,  or  if  he  wan- 
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tonly  excited  the  animal  there  could  be  no  recovery. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  cattle  buyer  will  sue  you,  for 
if  he  did  it  would  probably  end  his  business  in  your 
locality.  The  farmers  would  hesitate  about  show¬ 
ing  him  their  cattle  if  they  had  to  do  so  at  the  peril 
of  being  sued  in  case  one  of  the  cattle  objected  to. 
being  sold.  N-  T- 

Lining  Out  An  Orchard 

E PLYING  to  inquiry  of  H.  A.  Borling  in  your 
issue  of  December  29  as  to  method  of  lining  up 
trees,  in  orchard  planting,  while  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  methods  used  in  very  large  plantings,  I 


Two  Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  hens.  Contest  record, 
hen  at  right,  262  ;  at  left,  257  eggs  in  year. 

have  found  the  following  most  convenient  for  tracts 
of  five  or  10  acres,  and  it  can  be  easily  extended  to 
larger  tracts,  although  in  very  large  areas  it  would 
doubtless  be  more  accurate  and  economical  to  have 
a  surveyor  locate  the  principal  lines  of  stakes. 

Referring  to  diagram,  Fig.  38,  which  assumes  the 
trees  to-  be  40  ft.  apart  each  way,  with  a  bundle  of 
new  4-ft.  lath  and  a  tape,  drive  a  lath  about  3  ft. 
to  left  of  point  A.  the  corner  tree,  and  measure 
along  about  3  ft.  to  left  of  line  A-B,  setting  a  lath 
each  40  ft.,  or  whatever  distance  the  rows  are  to 
be  apart.  Measurements  should  be  in  approximately 
straight  line,  of  course,  to  get  distance  correct,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  lath  be  set  exactly  on 
line  with  each  other.  Then  do  the  same  with  the 
lines  A-E,  B-F,  and  E-F,  setting  lath  about  3  ft.  out¬ 
side  of  line  of  trees  to  be  out  of  the  way  in  planting. 

The  right  angles  can  be  laid  out,  if  no  transit  or 
better  method  is  available,  by  driving  a  peg  with 
nail  in  top  at  A,  and  another  40  ft.  distant  on  line 
A-B;  then  by  hooking  the  ring  of  a  tape  over  the 
nails  in  each  stake  the  point  where  the  30  ft.  mark 
on  one  tape  meets  the  50  ft.  mark  on  the  diagonal 
tape  will  be  at  right  angles  with  line  A-B  from  point 
A.  See  lower  left  hand  corner  of  diagram. 

The  angles  at  the  other  corners  can  be  laid  out 
in  same  way.  When  all  the  lath  have  been  set 
around  the  tract,  sight  in  the  row  of  lath  C-G  by- 
sighting  from  lath  on  line  A-E  to  corresponding  lath 
on  line  B-F.  Lath  on  line  D-G  will  be  sighted  in 
from  those  on  A-B  in  the  same  way.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  that  these  intermediate  lath  be  in  line  with 
each  other,  only  that  they  be  in  line  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  end  lath. 

In  large  tracts,  or  where  there  is  a  hill  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  sides,  two  or  more  lines  of  in¬ 
termediate  stakes  may  be  needed,  and  perhaps  in 
some  cases  some  further  measurements  to  locate 
them. 

A  white  rag  tied  on  the  top  of  outside  lath  will  aid 
visibility.  The  lath  once  set  no  further  measure¬ 
ments  of  any  kind  are  necessary.  Every  tree  can 
be  located  by  sighting  from  the  point  where  it  is 
to  be  set  along  two  lath  in  each  of  two  directions 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  man  digging 
the  holes  can  hold  up  his  shovel  and  line  it  up  in 
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two  directions  in  a  minute,  and  dig  the  hole.  The 
man  setting  the  tree  simply  holds  it  up  in  the  hole 
and  likewise  sights  it  in  two  directions.  One  man 
alone  if  necessary  can  dig  the  holes  and  set.  out  the 
trees,  or  any  number  of  men  can  work.  Three  men 
make  the  most  economical  gang,  one  digging  holes 
and  two  following  him  setting  the  trees.  The  laths 
remain  until  the  tract  is  planted  and  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed  until  it  is  finished. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  measure  correctly  in  set¬ 
ting  the  lath,  always  keeping  the  tape  level  and 
using  a  plumb  line  if  ground  is  hilly,  or  the  lines 
may  not  close  properly  at  the  last  corner.  The 
method,  however,  gives  ample  opportunity  to  cor¬ 
rect  inaccuracies  by  moving  a  few  laths,  and  gen¬ 
erally  to  check  up  on  the  lay-out  before  tree  setting 
is  started.  A-  L  fonda. 


Bud  Variations  in  Apples 

HE  little  apple  tree  illustrated  on  page  1563 
bore  its  first  crop  the  sixth  season  after  set¬ 
ting.  The  tree  looks  stunted  for  the  size  of  its 
body,  and  early  bearing  may  have  been  caused  by 
that.  Injury  by  mice  or  borers  will  cause  young 
trees  to  bear  early,  and  I  do  not  believe  scions  set 
from  this  tree  would  produce  trees  of  such  an  early 
hearing  age  as  they  should  do  if  it  were  a  true  bud 
variation. 

I  once  grafted  a  tree  to  quite  a  number  of  so- 
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Laying  Out  Orchard.  Fig.  38 

called  improved  strains  of  Baldwins,  and  from  other 
States.  My  experience  was  the  same  as  that  of 
H.  B.  T.,  page  1563.  I  did  find  when  living  at  the 
farm  a  really  good  Red  Graveustein  sport  and  had 
quite  a  number  of  bearing  trees,  and  had  sold  fruit 
enough  to  prove  its  value  before  I  left  the  farm. 
Had  I  been  younger  I  certainly  should  have  planted 
an  orchard  of  that  sport.  The  tree  in  growth  was 
similar  to  Gravenstein,  with  perhaps  a  little  thicker 
top;  apples  about  the  same  in  size,  not  exactly  the 
same  in  shape,  but  in  flavor  about  the  same,  and  can 
be  picked  and  sold  a  little  earlier  than  the  standard 
variety  on  account  of  better  color.  By  choosing 
scions  from  the  best  bearing  limbs  I  believe  even  a 
better  apple  could  be  grown  without  much  variation 
from  the  best  fruits  now  grown,  but  would  require 
time  and  good  judgment  to  make  a  success  of  it. 
There  are  also  other  sports  in  this  neighborhood 
which  show  a  better  color  than  the  regular  Graven¬ 
stein.  A  true  sport  can  be  reproduced  true  to  form, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  they  are  more  inclined 
to  throw  future  sports,  which  I  might  illustrate 
with  the  behavior  of  a  yellow  sport  from  an  Ada 
Spaulding  Chrysanthemum.  I  raised  from  that  stock 
to  start  with  quite  a  number  of  other  sports,  from 
light  yellow  to  dark  orange,  which  varied  as  much 
in  style  and  size  of  flower  as  in  color.  If  J.  P.  M. 
feels  he  has  a  true  sport  he  can  easily  find  out  by 
using  it  as  a  few  fillers  in  a  regular  Baldwin  or¬ 
chard  if  lie  likes  to  try  such  things,  h.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts. 


Plain  Talk  from  Leading  Dairymen 

Part  II 

The  Eastern  States  Producers 

The  November  price  cut  was  the  result  of  the 
situation  which  permitted  several  organized  deal¬ 
ers  who  had  a  close  contact  one  with  another  to 
deal  with  several  organized  groups  of  producers, 
whose  groups  had  no  contact  one  with  another.  We 
must  be  charitable  and  blame  it  on  the  situation. 
If  there  is  another  untimely  and  unnecessary  cut 
in  the  price  of  milk,  I  believe  the  blame  should  be 
placed  on  the  leaders  of  the  organized  groups  tvho 
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did  not  or  could  not  find  some  plan  for  working  out 
their  common  problems  together. 

In  case  there  is  a  third  unnecessary  and  untimely 
cut  in  the  price  of  milk,  or  in  case  the  price  does 
not  advance  in  the  Spring  as  quickly  as  it  should,  1 
believe  the  farmers  themselves  and  those  who 
claim  to  represent  agricultural  thought,  together 
with  the  editors  of  our  agricultural  papers,  shall  be 
to  blame,  if  they  do  not  insist  on  the  men  heading 
these  different  groups  adopting  a  policy  which  will 
enable  them  to  smooth  out  some  of  their  differences 
and  work  together.  In  other  words,  the  blame  for 
the  first  break  is  on  the  general  situation,  the  blame 
for  the  second  break  is  on  the  leaders  who  would 
not  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  first  break,  and  the 
blame  for  the  third  break  will  be  on  those  who  did 
not  insist  that  the  groups  work  together. 

M. 

Producers’  Conference  Board  Needed 

Answering  your  questions  briefly,  I  would  say : 

1.  The  better  price  received  outside  the  pool. 

2.  I  believe  if  all  sold  on  an  all  milk  basis  the 
four  groups  could  come  together  on  a  Producers’ 
Conference  Board  and  agree  on  a  price  to  be  charged 
all  dealers.  This  would  still  leave  one  group  re¬ 
turning  to  its  producers  less  than  the  others,  but 
every  dairyman  would  receive  more  than  under  the 
present  plan,  if  price  cutting  is  to  be  continued,  h. 

Conflicts  in  Leadership 

To  my  mind  dairymen  are  kept  apart  by  the  per¬ 
sistent  effort  of  the  leadership  of  a  minority  to  force 
the  majority  to  accept  the  views  of  the  minority 
leadership.  A  careful  study  of  the  different  jour¬ 
nals  which  give  the  amount  of  milk  consumed  in 
New  l’ork  City  shows  that  the  independent  groups 
are  largely  a  majority.  The  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  formation  of  the  so-called  pool  and  the 
record  of  its  experience,  is  sufficient  to  convince  in¬ 
dependent  observers  that  this  majority  will  never 
consent  to  take  up  with  the  pooling  policies. 

Referring  to  your  second  question,  I  believe  that 


Mrs.  Andrew  Roberts  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says  that 
this  cat,  “Buffy,”  waits  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  come. 
Anyway,  the  cat  goes  out  and  mounts  the  mail  box,  as 
shown  in  the  picture,  and  looks  down  the  road  for  the 
mail  carrier.  We  always  did  try  to  be  fair  to  the  cat, 


unity  can  come  only  through  a  broad  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  co-operative  principles.  Force  and 
monopoly  are  instruments  of  the  capital  stock  com¬ 
pany.  We  have  always  protested  against  them. 
They  have  no  place  in  the  farm  co-operative  or¬ 
ganization.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  succeed  in 
creating  a  monopoly  in  our  dairy  industry,  we 
would  be  worse  off  than  before.  Fortunately  it  is 
not  possible. 

Our  problem  must  be  worked  out  through  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  market  conditions  and  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  understanding  of  the  whole  supply  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  market.  The  outlet  through  consumers  must 
be  considered  to  discourage  substitutes  and  encour- 
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age  consumption.  All  producers  must  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  friendly  co-operation  with  the  buyers  of 
their  products  to  these  ends.  The  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  must  be  built  and  operated  to  further  these 
ends,  not  for  one  group,  but  for  all  producers.  By 
this  kind  of  co-operation  all  producers  may  help 
establish  a  uniform  price,  so  that  all  will  receive 
the  same  price  for  the  same  quality  of  product. 

A  unified  organization  cannot  stop  at  merely 
protecting  its  group  membei's,  or  all  organized  mem¬ 
bers.  It  must  protect  all  producers  whose  product 
goes  into  their  market  in  competition  with  them. 
This  is  co-operation.  Let  us  build  and  proceed  ou 
this  line,  giving  service  to  all,  and  we  must  suc¬ 
ceed.  c.  w.  NEWTON. 

A  Concrete  Suggestion 

Please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  privilege  to  ex¬ 
press  our  views  in  helping  to  reach  an  understanding 
of  the  milk  situation  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
has  been  a  wonder  how  sane  business  men  and  farm¬ 
ers  could  stand  aloof  so  long  under  such  an  un¬ 
bearable  condition. 

Answering  your  question.  “What 
keeps  dairy  groups  apart?"  I  will  say, 
leaders  Who  are  not  large  enough  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  others,  using 
small  and  unfair  tactics,  posing  as  a 
friend  to  the  farmer,  in  order  to  fur¬ 
ther  their  own  private  gain.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  under  which  I  think  all  of  this 
can  only  be  improved  is  to  pick  one 
man  from  each  group  who  has  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  not  found 
wanting,  and  in  turn  these  men  meet 
at  some  central  point  and  go  over  the 
whole  ground  in  a  thorough  business- 
manner.  My  reason  for  suggesting  one 
man  is  that  too  many  amount  to  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  lot  of  noise,  all  of  which  the 
farmer  is  heartily  tired.  It  is  results 
he  wants.  It  has  always  been  our  pol¬ 
icy,  and  we  are  at  all  times  ready  to 
co-operate  with  all  other  groups,  pro¬ 
vided  the  “cards  are  on  the  table  and 
none  up  the  sleeve.“Gordon  Law,  Pres. 

MIDDLEVILLE  MILK  &  CREAM  CO. 

Misunderstandings 

In  my  mind  there  is  only  one  thing 
that  keeps  dairymen  apart,  just  plain 
misunderstanding.  There  are  so  many 
dairymen  in  our  State  who  cannot  see 
anything  except  fluid  milk  and  fluid 
milk  prices.  These  men  should  realize 
the  milk  is  going  and  should  go  into 
different  classes.  They  all  know  that 
milk  is  used  as  fluid,  condensed,  evap¬ 
orated  and  powdered  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  plain  cream,  ice  cream  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  dairy  products.  They  also 
know  that  these  dairy  products  are  and 
must  be  sold  at  different  prices.  We 
all  know  that  manufacturers  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  will  not  and  cannot  pay  $3 
per  100  for  milk  in  New  York  State 
when  it  can  be  bought  elsewhere  for 
$2  per  100.  The  same  is  true  for  but¬ 
ter,  cheese  and  other  dairy  products. 


may  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  open  the  eyes  of 
some  that  refuse  to  see.  The  only  possible  way 
that  some  will  see  is  through  their  pocketbook.  I 
do  not  think  the  time  is  far  off  when  this  will  have 
to  come  true. 

If  some  way  could  be  found  -where  all  leaders  in 
the  community,  or  better  still,  all  dairymen  in  each 
county,  could  get  together,  bring  their  wives  and 
have  co-operation  honestly  explained  to  them  it 
may  do  a  little  good,  but  I  almost  think  that  that 
time  is  past  and  some  other  way  must  be  found. 

JOHN  ARFMANN. 

The  President  of  the  Non-poolers 

In  answer  to  your  question  “What  in  your  judg¬ 
ment  is  keeping  our  dairy  groups  apart?"  I  will 
give  what  I  think  are  a  few  fundamentals  govern¬ 
ing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  fundamentals 
underlying  milk-price  troubles  are  overlooked  by 
many. 

Any  concern,  organization  or  group  of  men, 


CHARLES  S.  GREENE 

A  long  time  friend  and  contributor  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  poultry  managers  in  the  country. 


We  know  ihis  is  so,  then  how  are  we  going  to  de¬ 
cide  just  what  dairymen  are  going  to  sell  milk  at 
fluid  milk  prices  and  get  $3  per  100  for  their  milk 
and  what  dairymen  are  going  to  sell  at  butter  and 
cheese  prices  and  get  $2  per  100  for  their  milk? 

Mr.  Montgomery  of  the  Nestle’s  Food  Company 
says  that  milk  should  all  be  sold  at  one  price,  and 
that  price  should  be  whatever  milk  is  worth  for 
butter  and  cheese.  That  means  if  Denmark,  where 
farm  labor  is  $25  a  year  and  labor  in  creameries 
$4  a  week,  will  ship  over  plenty  of  butter  we  would 
soon  get  back  to  75  cents  per  100  for  milk.  Other 
dealers  tell  us  that  the  only  reason  they  will  not 
recognize  the  pool  is  because  they  want  the  dairy¬ 
men  to  get  all  there  is  in  the  milk,  as  they  know 
we  need  the  money.  At  the  same  time  these  same 
men  know  that  there  is  plenty  of  milk  in  New  York 
State ;  they  know  that  lots  of  milk  is  manufactured 
at  less  than  cost  of  production,  but  still  these  same 
men  go  out  further  and  further  after  milk.  Canada 
is  shipping  milk  to  our  State.  I  suppose  these  good- 
hearted  milk  dealers  go  into  Canada  and  other 
States  to  get  milk  just  to  help  the  dairymen  in  New 
York  State. 

One  thing  is  sure;  if  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  organization  should  start  tomorrow  and 
dufnp  the  milk  that  is  now  being  manufactured  by 
them  on  the  fluid  market  then  all  milk  in  our  State 
would  drop  to  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  100  in  a  very  few 
days.  I  for  one  would  hate  to  see  that  done,  but  it 


whether  it  be  farmer-owned  milk  shipping  stations; 
a  group  of  or  a  combination  of  the  same  or  any  or¬ 
ganization  such  as  the  “pool"  in  the  scramble  for 
the  fluid  milk  market  will  always  be  a  disturbing 
factor  in  the  fluid  milk  market  because  they  are 
in  a  position  to  go  out  and  sell  what  milk  they  have 
at  such  reduced  price  as  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
business  and  return  what  is  left  to  their  producers. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  know  that 
the  independents  and  the  “pool”  do  not  have  to  pay 
an  established  price  to  the  producers,  the  same  as 
the  Non-pool  buyers  and  the  Sheffield  Farms,  who 
have  their  prices  fixed  in  advance  so  that  their 
producers  know  what  they  are  going  to  get  for 
their  milk  the  following  month.  This  plan  of  the 
farmer-owned  plants  has  apparently  not  proved  as 
satisfactory  as  where  the  price  has  been  fixed  by 
an  agency  not  engaged  in  the  milk  business  other 
than  as  a  selling  agency  for  all.  If  you  will  go 
over  the  prices  distributed  by  the  independents  and 
those  distributed  by  the  “pool"  and  the  price  paid 
by  the  Sheffield  Farms  and  the  Non-pool  buyers, 
for  a  period  of  one  year  or  longer,  I  think  it  will 
convince  anyone  that  the  plan  used  by  the  inde¬ 
pendents  and  the  “pool"  has  cost  the  milk  producers 
included  in  them  from  10c  per  100  and  up,  gener¬ 
ally,  considerably  up  in  the  loss  of  price  received 
for  their  product. 

The  milk  producer’s  money  that  he  has  invested 
in  his  plants  is  worth  G  per  cent  or  better  to  him. 


and  in  many  instances  he  has  borrowed  that  money 
and  is  paying  0  per  cent  ou  it.  The  depreciation  on 
his  plant  is  just  as  heavy  for  him  as  it  is  or  would 
be  for  a  dealer.  Generally  the  milk  producer  is  a 
borrower  rather  than  in  position  to  loan  money,  so 
the  pooling  plan  or  farmer-owned  plant  plan  which 
requires  a  heavy  investment  of  the  milk  producer 
is  a  burden  which  added  to  his  loss.  When  it  comes 
to  receiving  his  check  it  makes  that  system  much 
more  of  a  burden  than  the  milk  producer  as  a  class 
is  prepared  to  assume,  comfortably,  at  least. 

I  know  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  a  good  investment 
and  insures  a  milk  market.  The  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  old-fashioned  cheese  factory  would  take 
care  of  the  producer’s  milk  in  case  of  einergency  and 
did  not  cost  him  very  much  to  maintain.  However, 
we  must  admit  that  the  farmers  already  have  their 
money  invested  in  the  farmer-owned  plants  in  a 
good  many  instances  as  well  as  in  the  “pool.”  The 
principle  of  co-operation  is  all  right.  The  matter  of 
financing  co-operation  is  one  that  seems  to*  me  has  got 
away  from  sound  judgment.  The  principle  of  pooling 

_  seems  to  have  resulted  like  a  good 

many  hospital  operations — “the  opera¬ 
tion  is  successful  but  the  patient  died." 

My  answer  to  your  second  question 
“Under  what  broad  principle  and  gen¬ 
eral  policies  can  dairymen  and  dairy 
groups  work  together  in  permanent 
co-operative  union?”  is,  there  should  be 
but  one  selling  agency ;  that  agency 
should  not  be  in  any  marketing  busi¬ 
ness  other  than  selling  the  producer’s 
milk  to  the  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  That  agency  can  be  op¬ 
erated  on  a  charge  of  lc  per  100  lbs. 
It  will  be  in  a  position  to  act  equitably 
and  justly  between  the  producers  and 
the  milk  dealers  or  manufacturer,  and 
also  between  the  milk  dealers  and 
manufacturers.  The  selling  agency 
should  not  handle  the  producers’ 
money,  but  rather  the  buyer  should 
pay  direct  to  the  producers.  Under 
this  plan  the  jir^pe  would  be  uniform 
and  the  opportunity  to  cut  the  price 
would  be  greatly  eliminated.  It  would 
put  it  up  to  the  dealers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  to  depend  on  their  efficiency  rather 
than  cutting  prices  to  get  business. 
The  price  fixed  would  include  a  proper 
station  charge  for  handling  and  pas¬ 
teurizing,  so  that  the  farmer-owned 
plants  would  be  in  a  position  to  dis-  • 
tribute  the  established  price  to  their 
producers.  As  it  is  now,  each  farmer- 
owned  plant  is  competing  against  every 
other  farmer-owned  plant  as  well 
against  the  large  dealers. 

The  plan  might  also  include  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  %c  per  100  lbs.  to  be  set  aside 
as  an  insurance  fund  against  bad  debts, 
although  it  probably  would  not  be  nec¬ 
essary,  because  if  all  the  milk  was  sold 
through  one  agency,  that  agency 
could  require  all  buyers  to  give  a  suffi¬ 
cient  bond  to  insure  a  payment  for  ail 
milk  received.  As  it  is  now,  a  good  many  times 
chances  are  taken  on  the  financial  ability  of  the 
buyer  in  order  to  get  the  business. 

I  contend  that  the  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Inc.,  is  the  best  vehicle  with 
which  to  accomplish  what  we  are  looking  after,  viz., 
uniform  and  sufficiently  high  price  to  be  paid  to  the 
producer  so  that  his  business  will  be  on  a  fairly 
good  paying  basis.  Our  association  is  prepared  to 
do  this.  We  are  incorporated  under  the  law  which 
will  permit  us  to  do  it,  and  we  steadfastly  maintain 
that  we  are  the  best  equipped  organization  in  ex¬ 
istence  to  do  the  work  in  an  impartial  way  for  the 
milk  producers.  We  are  in  a  position  to  provide  for 
representation  from  the  various  larger  groups  on  our 
board  of  directors,  so  that  the  best  talent  from  the 
various  groups  would  have  an  opportunity  to  assist 
in  establishing  and  negotiating  milk  prices.  Our 
organization  exists  primarily  for  the  milk  producer, 
although  we  believe  that  the  milk  buyer  is  our  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  the  dealer  and  the  producer. 

We  stand  ready  to  sell  the  milk  for  any  group  or 
groups  of  producers  for  the  charge  of  1  cent  per  100 
lbs.,  and  give  representatives  from  those  groups  an 
opportunity  to  assist  in  saying  what  the  price  shall 
be,  and  we  hope  and  expect  that  the  time  will  come 
when  this  will  happen.  w.  s.  Rhodes, 

President  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Co-Operative 
Association.  Inc. 
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From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 

Seeds  grown  in  the  north  produce  earlier  crops  and  better  yields  than  if  grown 
further  south.  This  has  been  proven  over  and  over  again.  Get  seeds  you  know 

are  northern  grown.  Harris’  seeds  are  raised  near  the  Canadian  border  and  are  therefore  by  far 
the  best  for  the  northern  states.  They  are  sold  direct  from  the  grower  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 

We  raise  Vegetable  seeds,  Flower  seeds  and  Farm  seeds,  all  of  the 

very  highest  quality 

Golden  Acre  Cabbage— A  wonderful  new  early  variety,  earlier  than  Jersey  Wakefield  and 
has  round  solid  heads  larger  than  that  variety.  Every  plant  makes  a  good  head  and  they  are 
just  alike.  Undoubtedly  the  best  variety  for  the  early  crop. 

Harris’  Pedigree-Potatoes  raised  from  seed  selected  from  the  best 
yielding  hills,  and  carefully  inspected  and  held  freed  from  all  dis- 
eased  plantt— A  step  beyond  “Certified  seed.' 

Harris’  Northern  Grown  Corn  is  much  earlier,  and  therriore 
much  safer  lo  plant  in  the  North  than  corn  raised  further  bouth 
or  in  the  West.  We  have  unusual  facilities  for  drying  seed  corn. 
A  REAL  TEST— Harris’  seeds  are  tested  to  find  out  how  many 
will  grow,  and  the  result  is  marked  on  the  label  of  each  lot  we 
sell.  When  the  purchaser  gets  the  seeds  he  can  tell  just  how 
thick  to  sow  each  kind. 

HARRIS’  catalogue,  a  book  of  over  100  pages,  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  from  photographs,  is  worth  asking 
for— that’s  all  it  will  cost  you. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


R.  F.  D.  11 


Send  for  FREE  Catalogue 
and  Buy  Direct 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

No  crop  will  give  you  more  money  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 
than  St  rawberries.  A  good  profit  is  sure.  A  large  profit  is  possible 
if  you  follow  the  right  methods. 

Allen’s  Boole  of  Berries  for  1924  gives  simple  understandable  infor¬ 
mation  about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries.  It  tells  how 
to  select  and  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 
how  to  cultivate,  what  varieties  to  use,  and  where  to  Obtain  good 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Strawberries  ore  grown  chiefly  because  they  yield  such  large  and  sure  profits 
but  thov  also  are  the  first  crop  to  bring  in  money  in  the  Spring.  Ihe  big  lus¬ 
cious  red  berries  are  favorites  in  the  home  garden,  and  the  work  can  be  done 
by  women,  children,  amateurs  as  well  as  commercial  growers.. 

Free-to-all.  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  interested.  The  most  complete  book  ol  its 
kind— thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 


^MICHIGAN  GROW 
I  BERRY  PLANTS 
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W All  the  well -known, tried 


AMAZING 


"S  u  U1C  - -  ^ 

-'andtestedstandardvarieties 
of  fruit  plants,  produced  un- 
fder  the  most  favorable  condi-  t 
tionsin  quantity  in  theMichi- 
gan  Fruit  Belt  at  low  prices. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  ourvalua- 
^  liable  book  with  handsome  lllustra- 
tionatruetocolor,  chock-full  of  val- 

‘  uable  information  for  berry  grower* 

J  New  Ground  Strawberry  Plant* 

[the  deep-rooted  kind  our  specialty. 
They  are  the  big  profit-makers. 
We  will  include  with  your  Berry 
ir  Plant  Book  a  package  of  choice 
Pansy  Seed  for  the  lady  of  the  home. 
Several  fancy  varieties  without  cost. 

baldwin-whitten-ackermak 

nurseries 

Bex  154*  Bridgman,  Mich 


&ooJt 


SueceMorB  to 

O.  A.  D.  Baldwin 
C.  E.  Whlttnn  A  Snn 
A.  R.  Weston  &  Co. 


O  lt...  Here  is  the  most  wonderful  book 

r  cent  rree  on  Strawberries  ever  published, 
r  Written  by  the  world's  greatest  strawberry  ex- 
r  pert.  Gives  his  secrets  for  growing  the  big  crops 
I  of  fancy  strawberries  that  won  him  fame  and  for- 
[  tune.  It  pictures  and  describes  18  of  the  beBt  stand- 
1  ard  varieties  and  three  of  the  world’sgreatest  Ever- 
bearers  which  produce  big  crops  of  delicious  berries 
from  eariy  summer  until  snow  flies. 

Rood  how  Goo.  Bonudotto  of  Michigan  mad#  $1800.00 
from  on#  ncro  of  Kellogg  Strnwborrlna  end  how  a  school 
girl  In  Haw  York  state  made  $140.00  cash  profit  from  her 
I  Kellogg  Gordon. 

Send  for  thin  book  right  now 
and  learn  how  to  grow  Kellogg 
Strawberries’ 'The  KelloggWay' 
and  turn  your  garden  or  back¬ 
yard  into  a  "Strawberry  Gold 
Mine.’’ 

Just  send  your  name  and  -  , 
address  on  a  postcard  or  ft 
in  a  letter — that’s  all.  The  " 

book  is  Free. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co. 

Box  2110 

IThree  Rivera, Mich. 
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STRAWBERRY  QUALITY 

LANTS 

at  $2.50  per  1,000. 

C.  M.  Heist,  Pa,,  says:  "Have  got 
—  your  plants  for  15  years  with 
good  results.”  Catalog  free.  Address 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Complete  line 
reasonably  priced.  30  years  experience.  Illustrated 
catalog  free.  J.  N.  ROKELY  8  SON, R,  No.  1 0.  Bridyman,  Mich. 


KNIGHT  S  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Big  Reduction  in. Price*— No  reduo- 

Lpberry  ^  ^  * 

Gooseberry  Champion -The  Best  Everbearer 

and  other  standard  varieties.  Tells 
currant  jlow  to  grow  small  fruits,  and  gives 

information  to  be  had  from  no  other  source.  Write 
today — book  is  FREE. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Box  80.  Sawyer,  Michigan 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


mLSTRaWBERRYPLANTS$3£S&UP 


IfyGrapeVin  es  At  Lo-west  Prices 

garg,ain  prices  on  heaviest  yielding, 
big  rooted.healthy. northern  grown 
1  plants.  Thrive  in  all  soils.  Choice  of 
)  Baton, Bun  Special, Cooper, Premier 
rr'  and  others.  Prices  sharply  reduced 
g  on  Blackberry  plants.  Black  and  Red 
Raspberries,  Fruit  Trees  of  finest 
,  All  stock  inspected.  Guaranteed. 

I  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATAL06  OF  BARGAINS 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  R  R  13  Bridgman,  Mich 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This’S  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olm»1ed,  Frederick  V.  Coville  and  Ha’- 
Ian  P  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  Interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid,  SS. OO.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


KJrowberries that  bring  top  prices. 

Our  select  varieties  are  large  in  size,"  . 
firm,  wonderfully  luscious,  big  yield- 
1  era.  Healthy,  vigorous,  deep  rooted.  Ideal ^  _ 
for  all  Boils.  Cash  in  on  our  60  years  experience 
in  developing  big  pay  strains.  Cooper,  World  9 
biggest  berry.  Champion,  the  ever  -  bearing 
sensation.  Premier,  earliest  of  all.  Splendid  line 
of  Red  and  Black  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 

I  Currants,  Dewberries,  Cooseberries,  Orna- 
I  mental  Shrubs.  Gladioli,  Tulip  Bulbs.  Rases. 

ABIDEC  Tremendous  stock.  All 
IlHAr  tw  at  big  savings.  Satis- 
‘  faction  Guaranteed  or  money  back.  . 
Send  for  large  beautiful  FREE  Catalog 
in  true  colors.  Tells  how  to  plant, care  lor 
.  and  raise  bigr  crops.  Valuable  book  to  own.  ■ 

V  STEVENSVILLE  NURSERIES, 

y  Box  12  Stevensville,  Michigan 


This  Year  Try  Stahelin’e  Big  Yield 

trawberry 
Plants 


Gladioli,  Roses 
Ornamental 
Shrubbery 


-I  SpecialPri.ce 

Splendid  variety,  adaptable  to  any  soil.  ATM  O 

Grow  Stahelin’s  Strawberries  this  year—  *r  v 

they  will  make  Big  Money— up  to$1200  per  Far 

nprp*  fh#>  npto  t7nripfipsr  Thp  RATON.  Tnou- 


ftjrovv  suiiieiiu  s  ouswucrries  vuia  yea*  — 
they  will  make  Big  Money— up  to$1200  per 
acre;  the  new  varieties:  The  EATON, 
DELICIOUS.  PREMIER.  MARVEL, 
COOPER  and  the  CHAMPION  —  world’s 
greatest  ever-bearing  strawberry;  are  all 
robust,  healthy,  well-rooted  plants,  readily 
adaptable  to  your  soil.  Thousands  of  our 
customers  are  coining  big  money  in  straw¬ 
berries.  SocanYOU.  STARTTHIS  YEAR! 
/"*  |?  A  D  IT  °t  the  bigfruiting  variety 
Li  A  rl  1  Li  at  special  and 

np 


Plants 


t  special 
price,  per 
thousand 


*30 


Send  for  our  BIG  FREE  full  colored  cata¬ 
log  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black- 
berries.  Asparagus,  etc. 

Catalog 

BRIDGMAN  NURSlERY  CO.,  Box  76.  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Per 

Thou¬ 
sand 

and  up 

Our  prices  are 
very  low  for 
high  quality 
Btock.  Every 
plant  guaran¬ 
teed  absolutely 
healthy  and  .s 
described  or  your 
money  refunded. 
Write  today  for 
our 

Fall-Color 

FREE 


Planting  One  Year  Whips 

Is  it  practical  to  set  one-year  seedlings 
that  I  have  for  a  permanent  orchard? 
These  seedlings  were  budded  in  August 
and  September  last,  and  would  be  cut  back 
at  the  time  of  setting  and  given  a  good 
chance  in  good  rich  cultivated  natural 
apple  land.  If  I  could  use  these  seedlings 
it  would  save  me  from  $400  to  $450  and 
I  would  be  sure  of  getting  the  varieties 
that  I  want.  I  get  full  as  good  results 
from  one-year  whips  as  I  do  with  two- 
year-old  trees,  and  they  fruit  about  as 
young.  c-  K- 

Vermont. 

I  would  not  advise  the  setting  of  apple 
seedlings  in  a  permanent  orchard  even 
though  they  were  budded  with  known 
varieties  last  Summer.  F.ven  under  the 
best  of  conditions  some  of  the  buds  do  not 
make  good  trees,  but  by  allowing  them  to 
grow  one  season  in  the  nursery  row  a 
larger  percent  of  good  one-year  whips  can 
be  used  the  following  season. 

By  using  the  one-year  whips  no  loss 
of  time  would  result  over  using  the  seed¬ 
lings  which  might  be  set  in  the  orchard 
this  Spring.  I  agree  with  the  writer  that 
one-year  whips  are  as  satisfactory  as  two- 
year-old  apple  trees,  but  I  would  not  try 
to  use  seedlings  in  place  of  one-year  whips. 

S.  P.  HOLLISTER, 
Professor  of  Horticulture. 
Connecticut. 

I  have  never  been  a  fancier  of  one-year 
whips.  At  the  same  time  others  find  them 
satisfactory.  If  those  seedlings,  budded 
last  August  or  September,  have  made  full 
root  development  they  will  probably  live, 
but  if  mine  would  leave  them  another 
rear  before  transplanting.  As  a  rule  New 
England  climate  will  not  make  the  rapid 
root  and  stalk  growth  to  be  obtained  in 
Central  New  York.  If  the  buds  used 
were  from  tested  trees  your  correspondent 
has  a  foundation  for  a  good  orchard  not 
to  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  provided 
he  has  so  fitted  the  land  where  the  seed¬ 
lings  were  planted,  and  so  eared  for  it 
since,  that  they  have  rooted  well  and 
made  vigorous  growth.  In  _  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  whips  have  not  given  fruit  in 
advance  of  two-year  trees.  That  is,  the 
number  of  years  from  budding  will  be 
practically  the  same  in  one  ease  as  the 
other.  I  found  ’in  Maine  last  Fall  some 
whips  five-eighths  inch  in  diameter,  five 
feet  high  and  with  plenty  of  fibrous  roots, 
better  by  far  than  most  of  the  two-year 
stock  offered.  If  C.  K.  has  such  he  is  on 
the  right  road.  G.  M.  twitchell. 

Maine. 

C.  K.  answers  his  own  question,  “I  get 
full  as  good.”  If  he  is  satisfied  why 
hesitate?  There  are  two  sides  to  every¬ 
thing  but  a  pancake,  and  that  has  top 
and  bottom.  In  soil  rich  as  he  will  use 
I  believe  he  would  get  larger  trees  in  the 
end  by  seedlings,  planting  where  he  wants 
them,  but  it  is  harder  work  to  cultivate 
and  care  for  such  small  trees  than  it 
would  be  in  a  nursery  row,  and  cultivate 
for  one  or  two  years.  What  he  would 
save  in  cost  of  the  small  trees  would 
more  than  pay  for  cultivating  _  when 
planted  where  they  were  to  remain.  If 

1  were  sure  of  getting  trees  true  to  name 
by  buying  the  small  budded  seedlings  and 
was  not  sure  of  getting  trees  true  to 
name  in  the  larger  trees  I  would  certainly 
buy  the  small  ones.  The  way  he  asks  and 
answers  his  questions  I  would  advise  him 
to  plant  the  small  trees,  for  that  is  the 

’vice  he  wants.  CLARK  ALLIS. 

New  York. 

Yes,  it  can  be  done,  but  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  profitable  way  to  set  a 
permanent  orchard.  The  young  trees 
should  now  be  in  nursery  rows  in  good 
well  fertilized  land  where  the  cost  of  care 
and  cultivation  would  be  much  less  than 
if  the  young  trees  were  .scattered  over  a 
number  of  acres,  even  if  the  land  was 
planted  to  some  cultivated  crop.  Certain¬ 
ly  it  should  not  be  corn  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  trees  should  be  given 
good  care  where  they  are,  and  will  make 
larger  and  better  trees  than  if  trans¬ 
planted  the  coming  Spring.  Then  they  could 
be  set.  into  the  permanent  orchard  the 
following  year.  Personally  I  should  set  all 
the  better  trees  into  nursery  rows  at  least 

2  ft.  apart,  and  grow  one  or  two  years 
more.  This  transplantation  will  give 
them  a  better  root  growth,  and  the  trees 
can  be  grown  cheaper  and  better  than 
scattered  over  so  much  land.  Trees  so 
situated  can  be  set  very  early  when  soil 
is  moist  without  any  drying  out  of  the 
roots,  and  if  some  dirt  is  left  on  them  all 
the  better.  Trees  grown  this  way  and 
then  set  will  make.  I  am  certain,  a  better 
and  more  profitable  orchard  than  set  as 
dormant  buds,  and  at  less  cost.  Stunted,  j 
crooked  or  ill-shaped  trees  would  better 
be  cut  back  after  the  first  season’s 
growth  and  given  one  more  chance,  but 
do  not  put  any  poor-growing,  crooked 
stock  in  the  orchard.  Sell,  give  away, 
or  put  on  the  dump,  but  not  in  your  or¬ 
chard.  Personallv  I  do  not  set  trees  | 
whose  root  growth  did  not  suit  me. 

Massachusetts.  H.  o.  mead. 


GARDEN  BOOK 


is  a  household  word  with  leading  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners.  You  will  find 
it  indispensable  when  planning  your  garden 
this  year — as  a  reference  book  for  the  latest 
and  best  in  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs,  and 
for  its  explicit  cultural  instructions. 

It  contains  hundreds  of  photo-engravings, 
some  in  natural  color,  illustrating  the  Dreer 
specialties  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

There  is  a  free  copy  of  this  invaluable 
Garden  Book  for  you,  if  you  will 
mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

7 1 4-7 1 6  Chestnut  Street, Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'hildfSeedr 

Our  1924  Spring  Catalog  will 
be  sent  free  upon  request. 
It  is  bright  and  the  most  easily 
read  Seed  Catalog 
published,  describ¬ 
ing  new  novelties 
and  many  attrac¬ 
tive  offers  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables 
illustrated  in 
color.  Catalog 
free.  Send 
for  your 


NEW 
COLOR 
.HARMONY, 
XHART 


Our  new  Garden 
Color  harmony 
Chart  (which  cannot 
be  supplied  by  any  copy  to¬ 

other  seedsmen)  solves^^^^^^^  day. 
the  problem  of  colorgroup- 
ing.  The  price  of  this  chart 
with  other  helpful  material  $2 
Fully  described  in  our  calalog 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS  SEED  CO..  Inc.' 

FLORAL  PARK,  N.  Y. 

Consolidated  with  Edward  T.Bromfield  Seed  Co. 


West  Branch 
Sweepstakes 


I  Direct  from  growers. 
[All  our  members  get 
their  seeds  from  plot 
grown  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Penn.  State 
College.  We  can  trace 

_  every  bag  of  our  seed 

to  the  grower,  AH  seed  thoroughly  air- 
dried,  graded  and  shipped  in  new  bags. 
Trueness  to  type  and  90  per  cent,  germ¬ 
ination  guaranteed.  Yields  heavy  crops 
of  silage,  rich  in  grain.  Matures  early.  Ask 
your  County  Agent  about  our  seed  com. 

Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and  complete  de¬ 
scription.  Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

BoxD  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Vcthor  :  “Have  you  read  my  new 
book?”  Friend:  “Yes.”  Author:  “What 
do  vou  think  of  it?  Friend:  Well,  to 
be  c-andid  with  you.  I  think  the  covers 
are  too  far  apart.”— Calgary  Daily  Her¬ 
ald. 


You  can  do  it  with  seeds  that  have 
vitality  and  life — that  are  of  high  ger¬ 
mination  and  adapted  to  the  soil.  The 
work  of  preparing  the  land  and  planting  is 
the  same  whether  you  use  ordinary  seed  or 
pedigreed  seed.  But  the  crop  tells  the  story; 

added  profit— of  ten  double  or  triple— comes  fr<  n  using 
hardy,  big-yielding,  Michigan-grown,  Isbell’s  seeds. 

45  Years  of 
Better  Seeds 

For  nearly  a  half  century, 
Isbell’s  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  yield,  vitality  and  hardi¬ 
ness  in  seeds.  Ceaseless  exper¬ 
imenting,  careful  selection, 
better  growing,  sorting  and  cleaning  methods 
have  done  this.  200,000  customers  have 
proved  this  profit  -  building  quality — they  plant 
Isbell’s  seeds  year  after  year  and  get  bumper  crops. 
We  grow  our  own  seed— you  buy  direct  from  us, 
saving  money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  substitution. 

This  Valuable  Book— 

The  1924  Isbell’s  Seed 
Annual  tells  how  to 
select  seeds  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  soil,  gives  cul¬ 
tural  directions,  and 
quotes  direct- from  - 
grower  prices.  The  cou 
pon  brings  it  Frea. 

"  s.  m7|SBELL  &  COMPANY 

152  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1924  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed.  (5S> 

Name. . . . 


Address . 
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Strawberries  in  Florida 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
past  in  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  regard¬ 
ing  the  raising  of  strawberries  in  Florida, 
and  the  money  to  be  made  in  them.  This 
season  I  am  testing  in  a  small  way  the 
practicability  of  marketing  a  crop  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  coming  to  Florida  and  having  an¬ 
other  crop  ready  for  market  in  the  right 
time  for  good  prices  here.  Right  now  we 
are  picking  ripe  fruit  from  plants  that 
grew  in  our  garden  at  Milton,  Yt.,  and 
some  of  them  bore  fruit  last  season,  that 
started  a  heavy  new  growth  in  their  new 
home  and  are  loaded  with  nice  berries  for 
the  second  time  in  the  12  months.  This 
may  not  be  practical  on  a  large  scale,  but 
the  Progressive  everbearers  are  certainly 
doing  it  now,  and  we  intend  to  follow  it 
out  along  these  lines.  They  are  selling 
now  at  40c  a  quart,  which  is  a  fair  profit 
for  the  grower.  Klondike  berries  are  do¬ 
ing  finely  and  in  some  instances  have 
thrown  out  runners  which  have  rooted, 
and  now  are  bearing  fruit  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  parent  plant  often  being 
cut  off  from  it.  We  also  have  early  po¬ 
tatoes  nearly  ready  to  blossom  (Jan.  2) 
which  were  raised  in  our  Vermont  garden 
and  planted  here  in  October,  and  will- 
make  a  double  crop  in  the  12  months  also. 
Oranges  and  grapefruit  are  not  bringing 
enough  to  the  grower  to  pay  for  handling 
this  season,  and  the  business  seems  in  a 
way  to  be  overdone,  but  if  a  reasonable 
transportation  and  middleman’s  business 
ever  appears,  the  small  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  possibilities  here  in  Florida  have 
only  commenced.  P.  S.  MORGAN. 

Florida. 

A  good  many  people  have  planned  to 
“farm  both  ends  of  the  country”  by  rais¬ 
ing  a  crop  in  the  North  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  then  growing  strawberries  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  in  Florida.  In  some  cases 
this  may  be  done  with  an  orange  grove 
if  one  can  get  good  help  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  see 
just  how  it  can  be  worked  out  with  a 
crop  like  strawberries.  Mr.  Hartman 
has  told  us  all  about  it.  There  is  much 
hard  work  during  the  Summer,  growing 
the  plants  for  Fall  planting.  As  we  un¬ 
derstand,  Mr.  Morgan  grew  runner  plants 
in  Vermont,  carried  them  to  Florida, 
probably  in  early  Fall,  and  planted  them 
there.  They  seem  to  be  doing  as  Hart¬ 
man’s  Southern  grown  plants  have  done. 
That  might  do  for  small  garden  culture, 
but  would  hardly  be  practical  for  com¬ 
mercial  use. 


Plants  for  Rough,  Shady  Spots 

On  page  1517.  issue  of  Dec.  15.  you 
speak  of  Japanese  spurge  as  a  covering 
for  bare  spots  in  lawn.  On  the  west  side 
of  my  house  I  have  a  spot  upon  which  I 
have  been  unable  to  get  anything  started. 
It  is  shaded  by  three  old  maples,  large, 
over  2*4  ft.  each,  growing  quite  closely, 
left  from  the  original  forest,  and  by  the 
house,  an  unusually  high  2)4 -story  house. 
It  has  southern  exposure  and  gets  what 
sun  can  shine  through  my  own  and  ad¬ 
jacent  trees  until  about  1  p.  m.  in  the 
Summer.  The  soil  is  very  poor,  porous, 
sand  and  gravel;  old  river  bottom,  geolo¬ 
gists  say.  Not  much  soil  and  many 
"hardheads”  (large  round  cobbles).  It 
was  so  unsightly  that  I  have  a  nice  hedge 
(privet)  started  between  it  and  the  front 
lawn,  which  does  well  unless  we  have  a 
long  dry  spell,  because  it  was  covered 
with  a  soil — dirt  from  the  woods — and 
also  a  ditch  2%  ft.  deep  in  which  I  start¬ 
ed  the  privet.  Would  this  Japanese 
spurge  cover  this?  Would  it  spread 
quickly  and  get  into  the  fine  grass  on  the 
lawn?  If  not  suitable,  what  would  you 
recommend?  j.  R.  r. 

Bennington,  Yt. 

The  Japanese  spurge,  Pachysandra 
terminalis,  is  an  evergreen  that  makes  a 
dense  mat  of  bright  green  leaves  with 
little  spikes  of  whitish  flowers  in  May. 
It  succeeds  in  sun  or  partial  shade,  and 
is  good  for  rockeries,  so  the  location  you 
suggest  would  seem  congenial  if  the  soil 
is  not  too  poor.  It  is  difficult  to  add 
humus  in  such  a  situation,  and  we  would 
suggest  a  trial  of  the  spurge,  and  of 
some  other  low-growing  plants,  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  find  something  that  would  grow 
and  spread.  The  tree  roots  add  to  the 
dryness  and  lack  of  fertility.  It  may  be 
possible  to  start  the  little  Memorial  rose, 
Rosa  Wichuraiana,  at  the  top  of  the 
slope,  and  if  it  once  gets  a  start  it  will 
send  its  long  canes  rambling  down  over 
Hie  cobblestones.  The  common  trailing 
myrtle,  Vinca  minor,  will  endure  an  arid 
soil,  and  accommodates  itself  to  sun  or 
shade;  this  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
to  start.  If  there  is  a  spot  in  the  dense 
shade  that  seems  to  contain  more  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil,  English  ivy  would  be 
desirable.  If  the  spurge  will  take  hold,  it 
will  gradually  cover  the  ground  with  a 
dense  carpet  of  neat  growth,  as  it  spreads 
by  stolons.  Hall’s  Japan  honeysuckle, 
started  in  a  pocket  among  the  stones, 
may  grow  and  spread  ;  one  often  sees  it 
rambling  over  a  shady  arid  spot  in  large 
gardens.  The  use  of  these  various  plants 
would  aid  in  covering  the  unsightly 
ground.  Some  of  the  native  woodland 
Asters  should  be  tried  also,  and  the  native 
columbine,  Aquilegia  Canadense.  often  in¬ 
accurately  called  wild  honeysuckle.  We 
do  not  think  the  spurge  will  run  over 
into  the  lawn. 


A  Postcard 

Brings  it 


Maloney 

TREES  •  SHRUBS  -  VINES 

Sold  Direct  From  Our  Nurseries  at 
Cost  of  Production  Plus  One  Profit 

YOU  get  what  you  order  when  you  buy  Maloney  Trees,  Vines,  Berries, 

Shrubs  and  Ornamentals,  grown  under  ideal  climatic  conditions  in  our 
own  Nursery  in  New  York  State  where  the  newest  and  most  scientific 
methods  of  culture,  handling  and  selling  are  employed. 

In  this  Nursery  belt,  scale  and  fungus  diseases  are  unknown,  and  as  our 
Nurseries  are  under  State  inspection  as  well  as  under  the  constant  personal 
supervision  of  one  of  the  firm,  we  can  guarantee  you  sturdy,  absolutely 
healthy  upland  grown  stock. 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend  abso¬ 
lutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name — so  Mr.  A 
E.  Maloney  selects  all  scions  for  budding  from  trees  which  are  bearing  the 
choicest  fruit — that’s  why  we  can  positively  guarantee  that  our  trees 
will  not  disappoint  you. 

In  the  same  way  every  single  step  from  the  importation  of  the  seedling  until 
the  tree  is  shipped  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm.  We 
know  we  are  sending  you  the  tree  you  order. 

Send  today  for  our  big  Descriptive  Catalog 

It  is  designed  just  as  much  for  the  man  who  needs  $5  worth  of  stock  as  for 
the  man  who  needs  $500  worth — just  as  much  for  the  big  orchardist  as  for 
the  woman  who  wants  shrubs  for  her  yard  or  roses  for  her  garden. 

It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and  planter  should  know  about  our 
nursery  stock,  and  much  valuable  information  on  planting  and  the  care  of 
fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

It  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  money  to  you 

not  only  as  a  comprehensive  book  on  nursery  stock,  but  also  because  it  quotes 
growers’  prices.  We  sell  direct  from  our  upland  nurseries  (one  of  the  largest 
in  New  York  State)  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  This  catalog  thus  enables 
you  to  get  splendid  trees  and  plants  at  right  prices.  Act  now.  Send  for  this 
catalog  today.  Maloney  Quality  Plus  Maloney  Personal  Service  Saves  You 
Money. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  (see  Catalog) 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  32  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Dansville  s  Pioneer  Nurseries  Members  American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
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! ’Mike,  your 
dormant  spray 
effective/ 


The  only  satisfactory  way  to  control  San 
Jose  Scale,  Blister  Mite,  Red  Spider,  Aphis, 
Twig  Borer,  Leaf  Curl,  Canker  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  other  pests  and  diseases  for  which 
dormant  sprays  are  used,  is  to  cover  the 
bark  and  buds  of  the  trees  completely  with 
a  thick,  durable  coating  of  spray.  And  the 
spray  must  not  only  cover  the  surface,  it 
must  penetrate  the  smallest  cracks  and 
crevices. 


An  Efficient  Spray 
Necessary 

Lime-Sulfur  alone 
cannot  do  this.  It  forms 
in  beads  and  dries  in 
specks.  It  neither  covers 
not  penetrates.  But  when 
KAYSOisused  with  the 
Lime- Sulfur,  the  spray 
spreads  and  penetrates 
like  paint,  the  coat  is 
thicker — rain  does  not 
wash  it  off  so  easily — 
and  it  lasts  longer. 


KAYSO 

'  SPRAY  .SPREADER  &  ADHESIVE  ~ 


SPREADS  THE 
SPRAY  AND 
MAKES  IT 
STAY 


Apple  branches  sprayed  with 
LIME  SULFUR 
without  with 

KAYSO  KAYSO 


Experiments  Have 
Proved  It 

Results  of  very  care¬ 
fully  conducted  experi¬ 
ments  by  Messrs.  Par¬ 
ker  and  Long,  described 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Biotechnol¬ 
ogy,  show  conclusively 
that  KAYSO  increases 
the  effi  ci  ency  of  d  ormant 
Lime-Sulfur  sprays  to  a 
remarkabl  e  degree,  even 
as  much  as  100  per  cent. 


Check  this  Coupon  and  mail  to  Ne'W  York  office 


Golden  State 
Sales  Corporation 

(Formerly  California 
Central  Creameries,  Inc.) 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 

New  York  Address 
175  Franklin  Street 


[  ICheck  here  and  en-  PjCheck  here  for  de- 
1  close  40c  for  sample  scriptive  literature; 
package  of  KAY  SO —  Including  the  testimony 
enough  for  200  gallons.  of  spraying  experts. 


NAME- 


R-2 


ADDRESS- 
TOWN — 


STATE- 


ROHRER’S  Sui  e  pay^ 

SEEDS 


have  proven  reliable 
under  many  tests  for 
purity,  high  germination  and  vigor. 

This  year’s  big  catalog  offers  many 
varieties,  all  of  proven  merit  and  suc¬ 
cessful  records.  Rohrer  s  Sure-Pay 
Seeds  are  the  best  crop  insurance  you 
could  have. 

CLOVER  SEED— All  varieties.  Red,  Mam- 
moth.  Sweet  Clover,  Crimson,  White 
and  Alfalfa, 

ALFALFA  — Certified  Northwest  grown 
seed,  high  in  germination. 

SEED  OATS  — Northern  Grown,  Crimson 
Giant,  44-pound  test. 

SEED  CORN  —  Lancaster  Co.  Sure  Crop, 
Yellow  Dent  and  Improved  Learning. 

ALS1KE  TIMOTHY  FIELD  PEAS 
GRASSES  SEED  GRAIN  POTATOES 

1924  Catalogue  Free 

Ask  for  latest  price*  and  samples.  Remem¬ 
ber  we  pay  the  freight  and  guarantee 
every  shipment  or  your  money  back. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Box  4  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


MAULE’S 
SEED  BOOK 
FREE 

176  pages  of  helpful  garden 
information,  expert  advice 
and  beautiful  illustrations, 
showing  all  varieties  of 
highest  grade  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds. 

The  directions  in  this  book, 
and  the  unexcelled  quality  of 
Maule’sSeeds  insure  the  best 
garden  you  have  ever  had. 
Maule’s  Seeds  must  pass  the 
most  rigid  germination  tests. 
They  are  sure  to  grow.  Our 
47  years’  experience  as  seeds¬ 
men  accounts  for  their  won¬ 
derful  results.  Write  today 
for  this  helpful  catalog. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

Q 1 4  Maule  Bldg.,  Dept.  E.  Phila.,  Pa. 


You  Can  Increase  Your  Yields 

of  Potatoes.  Corn,  Oats,  Barley 
and  Beans  with 

QUAKER  HILL  FARM 

SEEDS 

!  “Best  by  Test”' 

Each  strain  developed  by  scientific  breeding. 
Field  and  bin  inspections  by  Seed  Improvement 
Association  show  disease-freedom,  purity  and 
germination. 

Satisfied  customers  write  enthusiastic  reports 
of  yields. 

Certified  Seeds  Pay-Get  the  Facts--Buy  Direct 
QUAKER  HILL  FARM 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


MAU  LE*S  SEEDS 

Once  Grown-Always  Grown 


ior  Sale— Well  Rooted  Concord  Grape  ROOTS 

frue  to  name.  Large  or  small  orders  promptly  filled. 
Cuttings  grown  from  my  own  vineyards. 

FRANK  A.  DANNER  Dover,  Delaware 


r  SALE-TRUE  DANISH  BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE  SEED 

i ported  direct,  frem  Odense,  Denmark.  $2  i>er  lb.  post- 

id.  f.  J.  Stafford  Route  8  Cortland,  N .1  . 


Plant  our 
Giant  Roots  and 
cut  asparagus 
next  year 

Plant  Washington  Giant 

Roots  this  spring.  Cut  }  - - 

Giant  Asparagus  in  1925.  ; 

Save  2  to  3  years. 

Washington  Asparagus,  the  largest  and 
most  tenderly  delicious  green  asparagus 
ever  developed,  is  disease  ( rust)  resistant. 
Our  Giant  Roots  yield  giant  green  stalks 
w  ith  a  most  pleasing  nutlike  flavor,  1  to 
2  inches  in  diameter. 

These  Giant  Roots  are  grown  only  at 
Riverview  Farms,  from  a  strain  originated 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Send  for  our  valuable  free  booklet.  'We 
have  a  very  interesting  proposition  for 
market  growers  on  large  quantities  of  seed 
and  roots. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS 
Box  13  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Christmas  Over. — Yes,  Christmas  has 
come  and  gone  again,  and  such  a  good 
Christmas  as  we  did  have.  “The  best;  we 
have  ever  had,"’  was  what  Mrs.  Parson 
said  of  it.  How  good  everybody  was  to 
us!  The  people  who  had  come  down  to 
church  to  visit  us  remembered  the  chil¬ 
dren  anil  the  people  and  the  Parson’s, 
family  in  a  wonderful  way.  We  searched 
through  all  that  section  for  any  needy 
ones.  We  got  four  school  teachers  to  help 
us,  and  one  rural  delivery  postman.  How 
many  country  boys  are  wearing  nice 
warm  leather  mittens,  and  how  many 
girls  are  wearing  nice  warm  gloves  be¬ 
cause  of  what  our  good  friends  sent,  the 
Parson  will  not  venture  to  say.  One  city 
church  school  volunteered  to  furnish  the 
presents  for  all  our  children  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  church  schools.  Then  several  church 
schools  sent  in  other  boxes,  all  of  which 
we  could  make  good  use  of.  How  many 
things  there  are  that  the  city  people  are 
through  with  that  can  be  made  of  such 
great  use  in  the  country  !  A  girl — quite 
grown  up — walked  two  miles  and  a  half 
to  church  last  Sunday  in  the  bitter  cold. 
How  comfortable  she  looked  and  was  in 
a  nice  brown  suit,  with  a  fine  long  scarf 
with  pockets  in  it.  The  suit  fitted  her  as 
thought  if  was  made  for  her.  After  ser¬ 
vice  Sunday,  the  Parson  took  her  brother 
into  the  vestry  room.  There  he  pulled 
down  a  coat,  made  by  a  New  York  tailor 
for  some  city  man.  Such  a  nice  coat  it 


Then  after  service  we  had  church 
school,  while  the  ladies  were  setting  all 
the  good  things  on  the  table.  Then  we 
had  dinner.  The  Parson  sat  at  a  table 
with  15  children — 14  of  them  boys.  Well, 
the  dinner  being  over,  we  went  back  to 
the  church  and  had  eight  baptisms.  Then 
after  that  we  had  our  Christmas  exer¬ 
cises,  the  children  speaking  pieces.  Then 
we  gave  out  the  gifts  and  the  candy  all 
round.  The  boys  had  stockings  and  jack- 
knives,  and  many  of  the  girls  had  scarfs 
and  gloves.  These  eight  children  you  see 
in  this  picture  each  had  two  stockings 
filled  to  the  brims,  the  stockings  them¬ 
selves  being  nice  and  warm  and  new. 
Then  to  get  the  things  all  together  and 
packed  up  and  the  church  slicked  up  a  bit 
and  looked  up — well,  it  was  a  full  day 
all  right,  and  just  growing  dusk  when  we 
pulled  out  of  the  churchyard. 

New  Years. — And  last  Sunday  we  had 
our  New  Year’s  down  in  the  old  church. 
The  night  before  we  had  a  party  in  the 
church  parish  room.  My.  but  it  was  bit¬ 
ter  cold,  and  how  the  wind  howled  out¬ 
side.  But  we  kept  warm,  all  right.  The 
Parson  turned  it  right  into  a  dancing 
school  and  spent  the  whole  evening  teach¬ 
ing  those  twenty-odd  boys  and  girls  how 
to  do  square  dances.  The  few  older  ones 
present  entered  liearily  into  the  plan  and 
were  a  great  help.  The  Parson  had  a 
pail  of  hot  cocoa  with  him.  and  this,  with 
a  couple  of  loaves  of  bread,  made  a  good 


The  Mother  and  Her  Eight  Children  Who  Walk  Three  Miles  to  Church 


MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB 
ROOTS  BLACKBERRY  DEWBERRY.  RASPBERRY  and  STRAW 
BERRY  PLANTS  GRAPE  VINES,  CALIF.  PRIVET  SWEETS 
and  COBBLERS  SEED  POTATOES.  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  Sen;! 
for  your  copy.  Tt’s  free,  M.  N.  8QRG0.  Vinelsnd,  N.  J. 


was,  and  over  his  sweater  it  was  a  perfect 
fit  for  this  growing  boy.  whose  own  coat 
was  getting  outgrown,  and  can  now  go  to 
his  brother.  You  see  the  picture  of  the 
mother  and  her  eight  children.  The  Par¬ 
son  spoke  to  the  school  of  social  work 
down  in  New  York  City,  and  one  of  his 
hearers  left  $10  with  the  secretary  of  the 
school  for  this  family.  It  means  six  pairs 
of  nice  warm  mittens  and  several  pairs  of 
warm  felt  boots — you  can  see  the  felt 
boots  in  the  picture.  These  children  walk 
three  miles  each  way  to  church.  Such  a 
home  tree  as  these  children  had !  And 
then  such  a  day  as  we  had  down  to 
church. 

Christmas  in  the  Country  Church. 
— The  Parson  must  tell  you  about  our 
day  in  church — what  the  Parson  calls  a 
full  day  in  church.  We  got  down  to  the 
place  about  half-past  nine — no  one  lives 
in  sight  of  this  old  church.  We  opened 
up  and  went  to  work  on  the  fires.  If  two 
floors  are  connected  to  the  same  chimney 
through  different  pipes,  yon  must  always 
start  the  two  fires  at  about  the  same  time 
or  one  will  smoke  you  out.  By  this  time 
some  of  the  children  had  begun  to  come, 
and  we  began  rhe  trimming.  What  fun 
it  is  to  get  in  the  trees  and  put  up  the  tall 
cedars  in  the  corner,  and  then  get  up  the 
Christmas  trees.  We  always  have  at 
least  two.  Then  to  tie  on  the  candy  boxes 
and  bunches  of  candy  tied  up  in  Christ¬ 
mas  paper  napkins.  Then  we  got  out  the 
presents.  The  Parson  did  not  even  know 
what  they  were.  Didn’t  those  trees,  right 
there  in  the  front  of  the  church,  look  fine? 
How  we  had  to  hustle  to  get  everything 
ready  and  to  sweep  up  and  to  prepare  the 
altar  for  the  Communion.  Then,  too, 
dinner  must  be  looked  after ;  we  got  the 
coffee  on,  and  a  great  can  of  beef  stew 
the  Parson  had  brought,  and  we  put  the 
bread  under  the  big  box  stove,  for  when 
we  got  it  out  of  the  Parson’s  wagon  it  was 
frozen  solid.  . 

'We  had  such  a  nice  service.  George 
was  there  with  his  cornet  and  led  the 
singing,  and  the  Parson  finished  his  ser¬ 
mon  by  reading  a  Christmas  poem.  He 
will  have  to  send  it  in  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  see  if  they  will  print  it.  He  heard  a 
girl  speak  it  way  down  in  a  one-room 
school  and  asked  her  for  it.  Every  verse 
ends : 

“An’  Christmas  came  to  our  house  and 
never  went  away,” 


lunch.  One  woman  brought  some  nice 
cookies.  One  trouble  is  that  women  will 
make  too  much  work  over  the  refresh¬ 
ments  at  these  affairs ;  then  pretty  quick 
it  looks  like  a  big  task  to  them  to  have  so 
much  going  on,  and  the  whole  thing  is 
given  up.  For  Sunday,  the  Parson  takes 
down  a  big  can  of  beef  stew.  This  makes 
a  fine  hot  dinner.  Put  in  plenty  of  canned 
tomato  and  let  the  stew  c-ool  over  night 
and  take  off  some  of  the  fat,  so  that  it 
will  not  be  too  rich.  After  dinner  and 
after  Sunday  school  we  stood  round  the 
old  box  stove  and  talked  over  church  af¬ 
fairs  of  last  year,  everybody  having  their 
say.  from  children  to  grandmothers,  and 
everybody  made  to  feel  that  they  were  a 
part  of  We  organization.  Next  Sunday 
we  have  our  official  legal  church  meeting, 
but  everyone  will  be  asked  to  stay  just 
the  same,  though  they  cannot  all  vote. 

Growing  Young. — We  had  a  talk 
Sunday  about  growing  young,  or  at  least 
keeping  young.  We  all  ought  to  live 
longer  than  we  do.  It  is  claimed  that 
within  the  generation  of  those  now  living 
in  one  large  American  city,  the  average 
age  has  been  increased  from  30  to  50 
years  There  was  Moses  ;  at  40  he  was 
a  fugitive  from  justice  and  apparently  a 
failure.  Then  he  undertook  the  colossal 
task  of  bringing  out  a  great  nation  away 
from  one  of  the  greatest  autocracies  the 
world  has  ever  known  ;  he  was  about  SO. 
At  120  we  read  his  natural  force  had  not 
abated.  How  can  we  keep  from  growing 
old?  It  does  make  a  great  difference 
what  our  attitude  toward  life  is — how 
we  look  at  things.  Someone  has  said: 
“A  man  does  not  gr<?w  old  till  he  begins 
to  live  in  the  past.”  Now,  isn’t  that 
true?  How  easy  it  is  when  we  get  the 
other  side  of  50  to  keep  thinking  how 
things  were  done  when  we  were  children, 
"or  when  we  were  young.  How  easy  to 
tell  the  boys  that  your  father  “never 
owned  an  overcoat  till  he  was  20  years 
old.”  which,  of  course,  is  really  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  have  an  overcoat. 
There  Jim  stands  in  the  barn  and  Iip  has 
to  be  fed  anyway — though  he  sees  mighty 
little  grain  —  and  gasoline  costs  good 
money — how  easy  to  say  to  the  boys :  “I 
tell  you.  when  I  was  a  young  man,  I  was 
mighfv  glad  to  get  a  good  horse  to  go  to 
town  with.”  Times  have  changed,  and 
we  have  to  make  the  most  of  it.  “The  old 
live  backward  in  memory  and  the  youth 
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More  Profit-More  Pleasure 

More  Beauty 

Plant  Some  of  Your  Land  to  Fruits! 


From  Greens  Nursery,  you  can  get  many  growing  things  that  can 
mean  greater  profit  to  you,  greater  beauty  to  your  home  and  a  wonderful 
pleasure  to  your  family — for  life. 

There  s  money  in  fruit.  Many  men  report  that  their  orchards  have  paid 
profits  when  their  other  crops  hardly  brought  back  costs.'  We  hear  of 
increased  valuation  of  farms  made  more  beautiful,  more  comfortable,  more 
homelike  by  princely  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubbery,  roses,  etc. 
Think  how  much  more  attractive  you  can  make  your  home  for  your 
family — your  children  ! 

And  to  have  your  own  fresh  fruits !  To  pick  healthful  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  grapes,  berries,  etc.,  fully  ripened,  beautifully  colored,  fresh  from 
your  own  trees  and  vines  that  s  knowing  how  delicious  fruit  can  be.  Its 

a  wonderful  satisfaction.  Many  who  live  in  crowded  cities  can’t  have 
that  enjoyment.  You  can. 

There’s  a  wide  range  of  Green’s  growing  things  to  choose  from. 
Here  are  some  of  those  in  big  demand. 

Green’s  McIntosh  Red  Apple 

Big,  beautifully  colored,  bright  red,  early  winter.  Flesh  is  crisp,  firm, 
tender,  aromatic,  very  juicy  and  of  rich,  delicious  flavor.  One  of 
most  enjoyable  fruits  for  your  table  and  brings  highest  market  prices. 

Green’s  Caco  Grapes 

A  grape  of  unusually  fine  qualities.  Specially  developed  from 
Catawba-Concord  parentage.  Combines  best  qualities  of  each 
with  none  of  the  faults.  Fruit  is  very  large,  deep  wine  red  color, 
juicy,  and  so  rich  in  sugar,  that  its  flavor  is  excellent  two  weeks 
before  fully  ripe.  Bunch  of  good  size  and  form.  Ripens  earlier 
than  Concord.  Vine  is  hardy,  vigorous  grower  and  very  prolific. 
Have  your  own  arbor  of  luscious  Caco  Grapes. 

Green’s  Bose  Pear 

Extra  large.  Distinctive  shape.  Long  neck  and  stem.  Beautiful 
russet  color.  Rich,  melting  buttery  flavor.  A  treat  at  home. 
Commands  top  market  prices. 

Green’s  Dwarf  Apple  and  Pear  Trees 

Combine  ornamental  beauty  with  fruit  production.  Begin  to  bear 
very  early  usually  second  year  after  you  plant  them.  Dwarf 
trees  that  produce  big,  luscious  fruit.  Often  larger  fruit  than  from 
standard  trees.  Just  right  for  your  garden — low,  easy  to  pick. 
Need  little  room. 

For  Orchard,  Fruit  Garden  and  Lawn 

All,  like  those  mentioned  above,  of  finest  tested  varieties  and 
highly  developed  qualities. 

Trees  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Quince. 
Nut  Trees.  Ornamentals.  Wind-breaks. 

Berries  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  Blackberries. 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Hedges,  Evergreens. 

Garden  Roots — Asparagus,  Horseradish,  etc. 

Send  for  Green’s 
1924  Catalog 

64  pages  full  of  pictures  and  of  interesting,  helpful,  infor¬ 
mation  on  growing  things.  64  pages,  each  one  a  pleasure. 
Gives  you  many  valuable  hints  on  culture  and  suggestions 
for  best  use  of  your  land.  The  result  of  nearly  half  a 
century  of  experience — for  your  advantage.  Get  this  catalog. 

It  has  a  message  of  profit  and  pleasure  for  you. 

We  11  send  with  it,  C.  A.  Green’s  interesting 
booklet,  “How  I  made  the  Old  Farm  Pay.”  Just  fill 
out  the  coupon  and  mail  to  us.  Do  it  now. 


. 


Green’s  Nursery 
for  RELIABILITY 

Whatever  you  get  from  Green’s  Nursery  will  be 
hardy,  healthy,  vigorous,  northern  grown  stock  with 
ml,  perfeet  root  system.  Trees  are  straight,  smooth 
well  formed  and  true-to-name.  C.  A.  Green’s  methods 
and  systems  of  selecting,  planting,  culture,  budding 
tggtrtg,  grading  and  packing  assure  you  of  getting 
stock  of  the  highest  quality  only. 

During  nearly  50  years  we  have  pleased  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  patrons.  We  sell  only  direct  to  planter 
no  agents  or  canvassers.  So  our  business  has  grown 
and  made  more  and  more  friends  only  by  satisfying 
and  pleasing  growers.  As  a  result  Green’s  Nursery 
is  known  everywhere  for  fair  dealing,  high  quality 
stock  and  low  prices. 

Here  is  what  one  of  our  patrons  think  of  us.  We 
have  thousands  of  letters  like  this  on  file : 

,  In  1  ®et  °"t  7  of  your  peach  trees,  3  apple,  2 

cherry,  8  Dutchess  dwarf  pear,  2  plum  trees  and  12  Down¬ 
ing  gooseberries.  All  my  trees  bore  fruit  in  1920,  and  fine 
fruit  at  that.  I  am  well  pleased  and  I  have  not  lost  a 
tree  or  plant  that  I  ever  bought  of  you.  I  have  had  many 
compliments  passed  on  my  fine  young  trees  and  I  feet 
proud  of  them.  "-O.  L.  Oettlin,  Linden  Heights,  Ohio. 

Direct  Selling  Saves  You  Money 

Ever  since  the  first  day  of  business,  Green’s  Nursery  has  sold 
direct  to  planters.  This  is  the  method  endorsed  by  the  U  S 

costs  amfnrofits  gn<'.u!*ure‘  Because  it  saves  you  all  middlemen’s 
profits’  and  it  cuts  out  danger  of  mistakes  and  injury  to 
stock  from  repeated,  unnecessary  handling.  What  you  get  from 
Green’s  comes  as  Green’s  puts  it  up-stfaight  to  you  One  Z 
sponsibihty— one  price— one  method  of  doing  business  and  that 
the  best  we  know  how.  That’s  Green’s  poHcy.  ’ 

Make  a  Start 

g°°^  thi,ngS  ub°Ut  settin£  out  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines 
is  tha  ,t  doesn’t  take  a  big  outlay  all  at  once.  You  can  start  with 
a  few  trees  or  vines  this  year.  Year  by  year  you  can  add  so  you 

time™6!  costCOSIt  S°°n  v°U’n  b6  profiting  to  the  extent  °f  many 
times  your  cost.  It  pays  its  way,  and  then  profits  handsomely. 

It  Pays  to  Start  Right 

T^naen«^OU  S^rt’  COIfid®r  the  experience  of  thousands  of  growers. 

vines  nr  lg  *  l  Stock‘  When  ^ou  buy  trees  shrubs, 

vines  or  plants  what  is  more  valuable  to  you  than  TIME  ?  You 

can  t  afford  to  plant  inferior  nursery  stock  and  find  in  time  that 

thln°wh  rteaS°n  ^  lsn’^rf°y/i£  or  proves  to  be  something  else 
than  what  you  bought.  Green’s  Nursery  Stock  is  always  of 

rieht68  Fflf  out  !hUe't0~name  a?d  IOW  in  price-  Decide  to  start 
right,  hill  out  the  coupon  and  get  Green’s  Catalog  now! 


Green  s  Nursery  Company 

617  Green  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Sj 
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/  Green’s 
S  Nursery  Co. 
617  Green  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  1924 
Catalog,  prices  and  Booklet,  ‘  How 
1  made  the  Old  Farm  Pay.” 
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m 


'  Name  , 

nysJ !  >  ’ 

^  Address. 


Please  write  plainly 
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DIBBLES 


1924 

FARM 
SEED 
CATALOG 


THE  largest  and  most  complete  strictly  Farm  Seed  Book 
of  the  year  is  now  ready  for  ^distribution.  Beautifully 
illustrated  in  colors  showing  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  in 
Nature’s  own  garb.  It  tells  the  truth  about  the  Farm  Seed 
Situation,  what  seeds  are  plentiful  and  cheap  this  season  and 
those  that  are  scarce,  in  fact,  it  is  an  intelligent  guide  to 
every  buyer  of  Farm  Seeds,  and  no  Farmer  can  afford  to 
make  his  purchases  ttill  he  has  seen  this  book.  We  are 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY  ONLY 
Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Oats,  Barley, 
Corn,  Seed  Potatoes.  Everything  for  the  Farm. 

Our  prices  are  usually  lower  than  the  same  quality  can  be 
bought  for  elsewhere,  as  we  have  over  a  thousand  acres  in 
our  own  Seed  Farms,  with  warehouses  of  100,000  bushel 
capacity  and  ship 

FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS 

FREIGHT  PREPAID  page  30  of  our  catalog. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  you  ED  pp 
Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Special  Price  List  * 
and  10  Samples  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds.  Write  right  now. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Boneoyc  Falls,  N.Y. 


FERTILIZERS 

Write  for  Booklet  describing 

Croxton  Brand  Mixtures 

RAW  MATERIALS  and  CHEMICALS 
Factory  Prices 

TANKAGE  SULPHATE  AMMONIA 

BLOOD  MURIATE  POTASH 

BONE  MEAL  SULPHATE  POTASH 

ACID  PHOSPHATE  NITRATE  SODA 

Special  prices  on  straight  Carload  Lots 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

40  RECTOR  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Snnnysidc  Strain  Seed  Potatoes 

Grow  big  crops  of  smooth  white  potatoes.  Selected 
13  year*.  Get  our  circular  and  prices  before  you  bny. 

B1LEY  BKOS.  Sunnyside  Farm  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY 

ANDGHEAVEY.flROOTED 

The  best  of  the  new  and  standard  varieties  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

W.  S.  TODD  -  Greenwood.  Delaware 


Farm  Co-operation 

is  a  protest  against  the  monopoly 
and  other  oppressive  methods  of 
organized  distributors  and  the 
capital  stock  companies.  Can 
farmers  afford  to  adopt  the  policies 
in  their  own  organizations  that 
they  denounce  in  others? 


I 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

By 

JOHN  X  DILLON 


THIS  SUBJECT  is  treated  fully 
but  concisely  in  the  new  book, 
“Organized  Co-operation.’’  Farmers 
must  understand  these  questions  if 
they  are  to  direct  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  organization  can  be 
co-operative  unless  the  members  direct 
it  themselves. 

The  book  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


00D  SEEDS 


Grown  From  Select  Stock— None 

Better— 54  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Extra 
lot  free 'in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  catalogue  has  over 
700  pictures  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


Have  satisfied  thousands  of 
growers.  Fresh  and  reliable.  No 
better  seeds  can  be  obtained. 

5  Choice  Vegetables  10c 

1  pkt.  each  postpaid  of  the  following  popular 
varieties.  Tomato,  Early  Jewel;  Lettuce,  BiC 
Boston;  Beet,  Detroit  Dark  Red;  Rad¬ 
ish,  Scarlet  Globe;  Carrot,  Denver 
Half  Long.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Contains  valuable  information  on  HOC- 
cessful  gardening.  Lists  all  standard 
■orts  of  vegetable,  flower  and  fleld  seeds, 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  CO. 

Box  *11 
CANTON,  OHIO. 


„Seed  Corn 

(T^  /yDF  r  ^5000  bushels  extra 
JR  W (selected  and  sure  to 
^  grow.  10  leading  varieties.  Highest 

yielders.  Wonderful  for  ensilage. 
Also  Seed  Oats,  Barley.  Alfalfa, 
Timothy,  Clover,  Rape.  25  years 
experience.  1400  Acre  farm.  Send 
for  samples  and  free  catalogue. 

W.  N. SCARFF  &  SONS 

NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO 


that  Repay] 
the  Farmer 


There’s  an  unusual  variety  of  dependable 
seeds  and  an  abundance  of  hardy  fruit  trees 
listed  in  our 

70TH  ANNUAL  FREE  CATALOG 

1200  fertile  acres  give  wide  selection.  Let 
the  S.  &  H.  Catalog  help  you  select  the  best. 
Write  to-day. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  for  70  Years 

Box  443  Painesville,  Ohio 


CONDON’S  GIANT  FT  AM  A  TA 
EVERBEARING  1  vlflfi  M  V 

"QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  aolid 

»  -  fruit;  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you 

our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants, 
we  will  mail  you  125  aeeda  of  Condon's 
Ulant  EverbearingTomato  BP" 

,  and  our  Big  1924  Garden  ■ B 

and  Farm  Guide.  — — B^  "■■■■■ 
192-Page  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  to 
1  plant.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 

CONDON  BROS.. Seedsmen 

'  Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

Box  177  Rockford,  III, 


On  Own  Roots  XlV  kJJw  kJ 

Pot-grown  rose  bushes,  on  own  roots,  for 
every  one  anywhere.  Plant  any  time. 

Old  favorites  and  new  and 
rare  sorts,  the  cream  of  the 
world’s  productions.  “Din- 
gee  Roses’’  known  as  the  best 
for  7o  years.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  anywhere  in  U.S. 
Write  for  a  copy  of 
Our  ".New  Guide'  to  Rose  Culture*’ 
for  19*24.  It*s  FREE. 

Illustrates  wonderful  “Dingee  Roses’*  in 
natural  colors.  It’s  more  than  a  catalog— 
it's  the  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest  and 
Leading  Rose  Growers  in  America.  A  practical  work  on  rose 
and  flower  culture  for  the  amateur.  Offers  500  varieties  Roses 
and  other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds  and  tells  how  to  grow 
them.  Edition  limited.  Established  1850.  70  Greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Box  195,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


live  forward  in  hope."  We  must  always 
live  in  the  future.  Think  what  a  fuss  the 
Parson’s  father  made  when  we  put  a  silo 
in  the  old  bay  in  the  barn.  Which,  from 
what  he  in  turn  used  to  say,  was  nothing 
like  the  fuss  his  father  made  when  just 
after  the  Civil  War,  he  came  home  and 
bought  a  Walter  A.  Wood  mowing  ma- 
crine.  lie  declared  he  wouldn’t  have  the 
thing  on  the  farm.  "It  cut  the  grass  so 
close  that  it  would  kill  it  all.”  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  father  used  to  say,  he,  father, 
showed  the  new  machine  off  before  all  the 
neighbors  and  cut  a  big  lot  of  Timothy  so 
close  that  a  very  hot  dry  spell  coming  on, 
the  grass  never  showed  its  head  again. 
The  field  turned  as  brown  as  a  berry. 

The  Hen  Business. — Think  how  the 
hen  business  has  changed  in  the  Parson’s 
time.  As  he  sits  here  writing  there  is  a 
big  dish  of  eggs  over  on  the  table.  George 
brought  in  46  last  night.  He  has  charge 
of  the  hens,  and  has  about  100 — 70  of 
which  are  pullets.  He  is  doing  real  well 
with  these  hens,  and  had  quite  a  remark¬ 
able  record  during  December.  Think  of 
the  way  these  hens  are  cared  for,  and  the 
place  they  stay  in,  as  compared  with  the 
hens  on  the  old  farm  in  Vermont  40  years 
ago.  Father  kept  the  hens  (and  the  Par¬ 
son  presumes  it  was  the  best  judgment  of 
those  days)  in  a  cold,  damp,  dark  cellar 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  barn.  It 
had  a  long  glass  window,  to  be  sure,  and 
the  Parson  can  see  the  icy  frost  on  that 
window  to  this  day.  There  couldn't  have 


city  parish,  especially  because  he  would 
be  so  “good  with  the  young  people.” 

Keep  Young  Company. — There  is 
nothing  like  keeping  round  with  the 
young  folks.  Not  as  a  chore  or  a  bore, 
but  because  we  are  having  the  best  time 
of  them  all.  The  other  night  the  Parson 
and  one  of  the  boys  went  to  church  sup¬ 
per,  and  the  Parson  spoke  for  about  an 
hour  after  the  supper  was  over  with.  He 
started  home  about  half-past  nine — at 
least  it  seemed  as  though  we  were  start¬ 
ing  home.  ‘‘How  long  before  you  get 
home?”  asked  one  of  the  good  church 
folks.  He  dodged  the  question  and  re¬ 
marked,  autos  made  long  distances  seem 
short.  lie  wonders  if  any  of  them  were 
looking  as  he  and  the  hoy  pulled  out  of 
the  churchyard  in  that  yellow,  low-down 
daredevil  racer  of  Shelley’s.  He  trusts 
not,  for  we  nosed  the  (leaking,  half- 
frozen  old  radiator  right  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  home  and  heat  it  12  miles 
further  down  the  valley  to  a  dance. 
"Some  swell  time  we  had”  was  what  the 
boy  told  the  other  boys  the  next  morning. 
We  were  having  some  company  the  other 
day  :  “Quite  a  family  of  boys,”  remarked 
Mrs.  Parson.  “Yes,”  they  answered, 
“and  their  father  is  the  biggest  boy  of 
the  lot.” 

The  “Dead  Line.” — People  are  for¬ 
ever  talking  about  the  dead  line.  In  the 
minister  this  is  said  to  be  at  50  years  of 
age.  We  have  all  read  about  Dr.  Frank 
Crane,  and  more  than  five  million  people 


This  Family  Walked  2J4  Miles  to  the  Parson's  Church 


ai  i;  r  |  Beautiful  yellow  and  others. 

biaaiOII-MOra  E.N.  Tilton  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Gladioli— 20  Varieties,  all  Different,  SI  PB^d' 

varieties  only.  If  bought  separately  would  cost  many 
times  price  asked.  GEESER  BROS.,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  N.Y. 

r  t  nn  i  rr  prrn  Danish  ball  head  Tested. 
LAKKAllhNhfcU  nest  strain.  One-half  lb.,  $1. 
UmunUL  OL>L>  V  CAULIFLOWER-  Snowball. 

One  ounce,  41.  Postpaid.  Cash  with  order. 

Farmers'  Service  Co.,  Inc.  t  Middletown,  N.Y 


been  over  five  or  six  hours  of  daylight  in 
this  room  on  a  sunny  day  in  Winter,  and 
on  a  cloudy  day  they  probably  never  left 
the  roost.  If  they  got  a  little  ice  water 
poured  on  top  of  a  kettle  already  half 
full  of  ice  any  time  before  noon  they  were 
lucky.  The  very  height  of  care  and  nurs¬ 
ing  was  to  warm  the  corn  a  little  by  the 
kitchen  stove,  which  they  got  for  supper. 
And  really  they  were  much  more  work  . 
and  worry  than  are  George’s  hens  over 
here  now.  For  George  has  a  dry  mash 
hopper  that  holds  100  lbs.  easily.  lie 
made  it  himself  at  practically  no  expense. 
Then  he  has  some  hoppers  built  right  in 
between  the  studding  on  the  side  of  the 
henhouse.  These  hoppers  take  up  no 
room  and  are  really  the  best  kind.  He 
got  the  idea  out  of  a  Popular  Mechanics 
magazine  that  someone  gave  us.  He  has 
one  of  these  for  wheat,  one  for  cracked 
corn  and  one  for  oyster  shells.  Each 
place  holds  easily  100  lbs.  The  corn  and 
wheat  places  are  not  self-feeding  hoppers, 
for  these  grains  are  thrown  in  the  litter. 
Chopped  up  cornstalks  make  the  very  best 
litter.  The  Parson  thinks  warm  water  is 
a  great  thing  for  hens  in  the  Winter  time. 

Electric  Lights. — We  have  often 
planned  an  automatic  electric  light 
switch,  and  kind  friends  have  sent  us  sev¬ 
eral  plans  to  go  by,  but  we  never  got  to  it. 
Now  we  do  not  bother  to  get  up  so  early ; 
simplv  turn  on  the  lights  when  we  do  get 
up — just  a  little  before  it  is  real  light. 
This  helps  them  to  get  right  to  work  m 
the  morning.  At  night  the  electric  lights 
are  on  till  about  8  o’clock.  We  have  no 
dimmer  arrangement,  but  think  we  ought 
to  have,  and  we  hope  to  get  one  some  day. 
Most  people  buy  scratch  feed  around  here, 
but  the  Parson  has  never  bought  any  ot 
it  simply  giving  them  corn  and  wheat, 
this  latter  as  it  is  so  good  for  hens,  is 
cheap  in  price,  and  its  use  helps  out  a  bit 
on  using  up  the  surplus. 

Getting  Old. — But  there,  the  Parson 
was  talking  about  growing  old,  and  like 
a  regular  minister  switched  right  off  on 
something  else.  Why  not  all  be  looking 
for  more  success  and  accomplishing  more 
in  the  future  than  we  have  ever  done  in 
the  past,  no  matter  how  old  we  are? 
Won’t  this  help  tremendously  to  keep  us 
all  young?  Keep  read  up  with  the  times, 
right  up  to  the  minute,  in  our  line  of 
work,  whatever  it  is.  Instead  of  sitting 
back  and  saying.  “I’ve  had  my  best  days, 
we  can  say  to  ourselves,  “Think  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  had  and  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  it  gives  me  over  these  young  sprigs 
just  coming  in.”  The  Parson  believes  this 
great  craze  for  a  younger  man  m  all 
phases  of  life  is  passing,  and  more  and 
more  people  are  appreciating  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  older  heads.  Since  he  was  •><>,  the 
Parson  has  had  a  call  to  quite  a  large 


read  his  writings.  Instead  of  accepting 
the  dead  line,  at  50  he  planned  for  himself 
a  great  career.  It  is  claimed  that  because 
he  was  thinking  young  and  progressive 
thoughts  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
his  message.  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
a  woman  is  as  old  as  she  looks  and  a  man 
is  as  old  as  he  feels.  The  Parson  will  not 
speak  for  the  womenfolk,  but  as  for  ns 
menfolk  we  will  begin  this  New  Year  by 
feeling  young,  and  carry  it  all  the  way 
through  in  the  same  way. 

The  Weather. — As  Mark  Twain  used 
to  say,  “Never  saw  anything  there  was  so 
much  talk  about  and  nothing  done  about 
as  the  weather.”  The  thermometer  is 
56  here  today — most  the  middle  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  There  were  about  5  in.  of  ice  on  the 
pond,  and  we  had  hoped  to  get  some  in 
the  icehouse  if  the  cold  snap  could  only 
have  kept  up.  It  beats  all  how  cold  the 
weather  feels  when  the  coal  bin  is  low 
and  the  icehouse  is  full,  and  how  hot  it 
feels,  when  you  have  plenty  of  coal  and 
no  ice  for  next  Summer’s  ice  cream. 
There  is  no  frost  in  the  ground  at  all 
here,  and  no  wonder,  for  nearly  an  inch 
of  warm  rain  fell  this  forenoon.  The 
children  came  home  from  school  at  one 
o’clock  and  we  had  hamburg  steak  and 
mashed  potato,  and  as  a  special  _  treat, 
after  some  whispering  with  Clossie,  we 
had  a  bottle  of  sweet  cider  from  the  cellar. 
IIow  good  this  cider  is !  And  how  nicely 
it  keeps  if  only  you  boil  it  a  little  and  bot¬ 
tle  it  up  hot,  just  as  you  would  preserves. 
“Could  you  put  up  a  barrel  of  this,  Pa? 
said  one  of  the  boys. 

Covering  the  Field. — The  telephone 
has  been  pretty  busy  today.  After  cover¬ 
ing  a  large  field  with  Christmas  cheer  for 
all  who  needed  it,  the  Parson  still  had 
quite  a  lot  of  things  left.  So  we  put  no¬ 
tice  in  the  most  widely  circulated  paper 
of  the  county  that  we  were  prepared  to 
help  any  needy  family  anywhere  in  the 
way  of  clothing  for  children,  or  layettes 
or  Christmas  toys.  Three  families  have 
already  been  reported.  Just  think  of  the 
good  times  the  Parson  will  have  from 
finding  out  the  location  of  some  more 
large  country  families  whose  living  can  be 
cheered  and  brightened. 


Town  Clerk’s  Right  to  Vote 

Will  you  give  advice  as  to  legality 
of  town  clerk’s  right  to  vote  on  matters 
that  come  before  the  town  board? 

New  York.  m.  h.  s. 

The  town  clerk  as  a  member  of  the 
town  board  has  the  same  right  as  other 
members  to  vote  on  all  questions  coming 
before  it.  N.  t. 
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SEED  CATALOG 


PLANTERS  in  ail  parts  of  Am- 

erica  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  realize  that  it  pays  to  sow  good 
seeds.  Burpee  Quality  Seeds  are  the 
standard  by  which  others  are  judged. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  House 
of  Burpee  has  introduced  more  dis¬ 
tinct  new  vegetables  and  flowers  that 
are  now  in  general  cultivation  than 
have  any  three  other  American 
Seed  Houses  combined. 

For  1 924  we  are  offering  some  of 
the  finest  new  varieties  that  have 
been  introduced  in  recent  years. 
Amongst  the  Burpee  Novelties  is  our 
wonderful  New  Sweet  Pea,  The 
President  Harding,  which  was 
named  by  special  permission  of  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  our  new  catalog  we  are  also  now  of¬ 
fering  for  the  first  time  the  Philadelphia 
Bush  Lima,  which  is  the  earliest  and 
most  prolific  of  all  Lima  Beans,  and  the 
two  New  Sweet  Corns,  Delicious 
and  Sunny  brook,  which  are  a  new 
development  out  of  our  famous  Golden 
Bantam.  New  Giant  Snapdragons, 
New  Zinnias,  New  Dahlias,  New 
Gladioli,  and  a  New  Self-Pruning 
Tomato  are  some  of  the  new  creations 
which  are  offered  this  year  exclusively  by 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Company. 


Burpee’s  Annual  is  our  catalog.  It  is  the 
catalog  that  tells  the  plain  truth  about 
the  Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  If  you 
are  interested  in  gardening  or 
farming  Burpee’s  Annual 
will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write  for  your 
“Annual”  today. 


The  Common  Red  Spider 

I  have  some  palms  and  some  other 
house  plants  that  are  infested  with  a  tiny 
spider,  and  I  want  to  know  how  to  rid 
these  plants  of  the  pest.  I  could  only 
identify  the  spider  through  a  lens,  for 
they  are  so  small.  It  is  a  spider,  for  I 
could  count  eight  legs,  weaving  a  web ; 
has  a  little  brownish  spot  on  the  side  of 
the  abdomen,  and  travels  quite  rapidly. 
The  color  is  a  clear  cream  color,  and  as 
a  mass  with  the  naked  eye  it  looks  white. 
I  have  used  “Black  Leaf  40,”  also  a  poi¬ 
son,  but  perhaps  I  have  not  been  per¬ 
sistent  enough.  MKS.  F.  C.  L. 

Endicott,  N.  Y. 

Nothing  better  for  ridding  plants  <>f 
the  common  red  spider  has  been  found 
than  plain  water.  It  is  customary  in 
greenhouses  to  sprinkle  plants  infested 
with  this  pest  with  water  under  consid¬ 
erable  pressure,  and  to  keep  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  house  as  moist  as  possible. 
I  would  suggest  that  Mrs.  F.  C.  L.  pur¬ 
chase  a  hand  atomizer  and  spray  the  fo¬ 
liage  of  the  infested  palms  and  other 
plants  with  water,  exercising  special 
pains  to  wet  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 
It  might  be  well  to  turn  the  plants  bot¬ 
tom  side  up.  if  possible,  and  atomize  them 
while  in  this  position.  It  would  probably 
be  well  to  atomize  the  plants  once  a  day 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  thereafter 
twice  a  week  until  the  spiders  disappear. 
If  there  is  any  way  to  keep  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  room  where  the  plants  are 
growing  with  more  moisture  in  it  the  red 
spiders  would  not  he  so  likely  to  return. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


The  Curious  Snow-Fleas 

Will  you  give  me  an  outline  of  the  life 
history  of  snow-fleas?  They  are  a  dark 
purple,  almost  black,  and  very  small.  In 
February  and  March,  in  black  growth, 
they  can  be  seen  where  the  sun  shines  in, 
hopping  around  in  countless  thousands, 
usually  in  a  sled  road  at  temperatures 
that  would  be  fatal  to  any  other  insect 
life.  How  do  they  get  there  when  there 
is  2  ft.  of  snow  with  three  or  four  crusts 
through  it?  I  don’t  see  how  they  can 
come  up  through  from  the  ground,  and  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  they  stay  in  the 
trees  in  the  early  Winter  and  drop  on 
the  snow.  Other  publications  have  treat¬ 
ed  this  question  with  great  hilarity,  or 
else  said  they  never  heard  of  such  an  in¬ 
sect.  c.  A.  F. 

Sandy  Point  Me. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  some  in¬ 
sects  delight  to  live  during  the  season  of 
the  year  when  the  temperature  is  low. 
Indeed,  some  insects  appear  to  shun  the 
heat  and  appear  to  be  in  distress  when 
brought  into  the  presence  of  high  tem¬ 
peratures. 

The  snow-flea  (Achorutes  nivicola)  is 
one  of  the  insects  that  seems  to  prefer 
low  temperature  for,  as  C.  A.  F.  relates, 
it  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  snow, 
especially  in  the  woods  in  the  Spring, 
sometimes  in  such  enormous  numbers  that 
the  snow  appears  to  be  coated  with  them 
as  though  grains  of  gunpowder  had  been 
scattered  everywhere.  Hollows  and  holes 
in  the  snow  are  often  black  with  them, 
and  when  the  snow  is  melting  the  rivulets 
running  in  *the  tracks  of  a  sleigh  bear  in¬ 
numerable  individuals  on  their  currents. 
During  sugar  making  time  the  snow- 
fleas  often  become  a  source  of  annoyance, 
for  they  get  into  the  sap  in  the  buckets, 
and  into  the  boiling  pans. 

I  shall  have  to  confess  that  I  know 
nothing  of  the  life  history  of  this  tiny 
insect,  and  I  cannot  find  that  anyone  else 
knows  anything  definite  about  it.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  lays  its  tiny  white  eggs  some¬ 
where,  and  I  would  hazard  the  guess  that 
they  are  laid  in  the  moss  on  trees,  stumps 
and  logs  where  there  is  considerable  mois¬ 
ture.  From  these  situations  the  snow- 
fleas,  when  they  hatch  from  the  eggs, 
find  their  way  over  the  surface  of  the 
snow,  for  they  are  active  and  move  about 
by  leaping.  GLENN  w.  herrick. 


Culture  of  Celeriac 

Will  you  give  information  concerning 
the  growing  of  celeriac  roots?  State  when 
plants  are  set  out.  or  when  are  seeds 
planted  for  growth  in  open  garden  ?  What 
fertilizer  is  needed?  When  and  how  har¬ 
vested?  T.  c.  E. 

Scituate,  Mass. 

Celeriac  roots  are  planted  and  grown 
in  almost  the  same  manner  as  celery. 
The  seed  is  sown  the  first  of  May,  and 
the  plants  are  transplanted  about  the 
10th  of  July,  8.  to  10  in.  apart,  in  rows 
3  ft.  apart.  It  does  not  have  to  be  hanked 
or  boarded  up  like  celery.  w.  P, 


Reliable  T  rees-Honestly 


Certified  by  Disinterested  Experts 
to  be  True-to-Name 

60,000  of  our  large  stock  of  trees  have  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’,  Association  certified, 
true-to-name  seal  fastened  through  a  limb  to 
to  stay  there  until  the  tree  bears  true-to-name 
fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Our  plans  for  1925  call  for  a  still  larger  amount 
of  stock  to  bear  this  seal.  Kelly  Trees  have 
been  the  favorite  stock  of  prominent  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  who  have  gained  confidence  in  our  true-to- 
name  guarantee.  Place  your  order  early  for 
your  share  of  the  60,000  sealed  trees. 

Scientific  Knowledge 

Our  44  years’  experience  in  growing  true-to- 
name  trees  has  taught  us  the  most  scientific 
methods  of  handling.  "We  know  how  each  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  stock  should  be  cared  for  and 
packed  to  reach  you  in  A-l  condition. 


Write  Today  For  Catalog 

Our  new  1924  catalog  tells  how  these  trees  were  certified. 

It  contains  beautiful  illustrations  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  berries,  etc.  Orders  will  be  booked  in  order 
of  their  receipt  as  long  as  the  stock  lasts.  Use  the  coupon  / 
attached  for  catalog — be  sure  to  place  your  order  early.  f 


KELLYS’ 
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True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 
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TREES 


Grow  more  fruit.  Increase  your  income.  Im¬ 
prove  your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Free 
catalogue.  MITCHELI.’S  NUKSKltY,  Beverly,  Ohio 


arnes’  Trees 


are  grown  in  New 


are  gr 

■  W  England  under  the 
M  H  personal  supervis- 
■  ion  of  experienced 
U  nurserymen  —  34 
years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  These  Trees 
are  hardy  and  true-to-name, 
with  exceptionally  fine  root 
growth.  They  mature  quickly 
into  bearing  orchards.  Apples, 

Peaches,  Pears.  Plums,  Cherries  | 
and  Small  Fruits. 

Every  reader  interested  in  fruit  1 
forhome  or  market  should  have  ' 
a  copy  of  our  Fruit  Book.  Write 
for  it  today. 

THE  BARNES  BROS. 

NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  1890 

Box  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


Stark’s  Golden  Delicious 

Bore  at  2  years  old  in  33  states.  Bore  despite 

h3  frosts  and  2  freezes.  SEND  NAME 
&  ADDRESS  on  Coupon  or  post- 
card  for  BIG.  FREE  80-Page,  4 
f  a  color,  FRUIT  TREE  BOOK.. 

I  star  X  nim’S*  v  Address  Box  108 

.  n.  STARK  BRO'S 

I  Send  me  FREE  NEW  X»  LOUISIANA.  MO. 
1  80-Page  4 -Color  FRUIT  ^  For  108 Years 


su-rage  4  -  uon 
TREE  BOOK. 


Name....... 

I P.  O.. 

or  St.  No . . . . . State . 


Says 
Prof. 

Wendell 
PADDOCK 
OHIO 
Horticul¬ 
turist 
—  after 
he  had 
seen 
Stark’s 
Golden 
Delicious 
amazing 
habit  of 
bearing 
apples  on 
new  1 -year- 
wood  year  after 
year!  Learn  WHY 
allAmerica  is  amazed  at 


"ST  FRUIT  TREES 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Roaes, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  ail 
kinds.  Established  a  third  of  a  Century. 
Send  for  Catalog 
T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 
MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  Lock  Box  140,  Perry,  Ohio 


APPLETREES 

All  of  the  leading  varieties  one  and  two-year-old  at  pre¬ 
war  prices.  Write  for  our  special  planters  wholesale 
descriptive  price  list.  It  will  save  you  big  money.  Three 
sample  trees,  your  selection  of  varieties,  on  receipt  of  $t. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


TREES&PLANTS  Thousands  of  Fruit  trees. 

Privet  hedging,  etc.,  di¬ 
rect  to  you  at  lower  prlcos.  Large  assortment. List  free, 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  129.  Westminster,  Md. 


FRUITTREES 

BERRY  PLANTS,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3  to 4-ft.  Apple  Trees,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  ^SOc  each, 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow.  True  to  Name. 
Flower  and  Garden  Seeds.  Send  for  1924  Catalog 
and  save  money,  buying  direct  from  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

i  Freeh  dug,  direct  from  nursery  to  you, 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry,  " 

Quince,  Apricot,  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  und  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


More  and  Better 

Q. (omc  QrownJruil 

to  eat  and  preserve. 

*3 Lowers 

to  beautify  the  ground*. 

Our  New  Catalog 

Illustrated  in  natural  colors  from  actual 
specimens,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Tht  RochtUtr  Nurnriti 

Service  Dept.  B  Rochester,  N. 
Sixty-seventh  Year 
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From  the  Kitchen  Window 

Very  likely  some  of  our  people  have 
read  Robert  Frost’s  poem,  “In  the  Home 
Stretch.”  A  couple  of  middle-aged  peo¬ 
ple  have  come  “back  to  the  land.”  They 
have,  apparently,  bought  an  old,  lonely 
farm,  and  here,  at  the  last  of  Summer, 
they  have  come  with  their  goods  to  un¬ 
pack  and  settle  down  into  the  end  of  it 
all — 'the  “home  stretch”  of  life.  The 
poem  begins: 

“She  stood  against  the  kitchen  sink  and 
looked 

Over  the  sink  out  through  a  dusty  win¬ 
dow 

At  weeds  the  water  from  the  sink  made 
tall.” 

But  I  ask 

“What  are  you  seeing  out  the  window, 
lady?” 

“What  I’ll  be  seeing  more  of  in  the  years 
To  come  as  here  I  stand  and  go  the 
round 

Of  many  plates  with  towels  many  times.” 
“But  what  of  that?  You  only  put  me 
off.” 


will  stick  securely).  A  short  patch  of 
plaster  is  ineffective,  as  it  will  not  stay 
on,  even  under  ordinary  conditions,  much 
less  when  rough  work  is  done.  Enough 
should  be  used  to  go  around  the  finger 
arid  the  ends  lap  over  enough  to  hold  se¬ 
curely.  In  the  case  of  cracks  at  tip  of 
fingers,  the  application  of  plaster  should 
pass  over  end  of  finger  from  front  to 
back,  another  piece  from  left  to  right, 
and  then  a  strip  around  to  bind. 

Taconic,  Conn.  h.  w.  t. 

On  page  1540  someone  asks  for  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  cracked  finger  ends ;  I  can  sym¬ 
pathize  with  him,  for  I  have  a  case  of 
my  own  right  now  that  may  keep  me 
awake  part  of  this  night.  I  have  cured 
the  trouble  by  the  various  methods  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  same  column.  If  there  was 
an  adhesive  plaster  that  would  stick,  the 
euro  would  be  easy.  I  have  been  trying 
to  learn  how  the  sticking  salve  was  made 
that  one  neighbor  made  when  I  was  a 
bov.  That  stuff  would  stick  anywhere 
and  stay  stuck  until  worn  away.  It  was 
a  positive  cure.  I  •  would  like  to  learn 
through  your  columns  how  sticking  salve 
is  made.  Many  of  the  generation  before 
us  used  it.  A.  D.  B. 

As  soon  as  cold  weather  comes  my 


1 :30  P.  M.,  R.  F.  Lewis,  speaker. 

Belvidere,  Court  House  . Jan.  28 

7  :30  P.  M.,  R.  F.  Lewis,  speaker. 

Great  Meadows,  Cen.  School  Bldg.  Jan.  29 
7  :30  P.  M.,  R.  F.  Lewis,  speaker. 

Greendell,  Town  Hall  . Jan.  29 

1 :30  P.  M.,  R.  F.  Lewis,  speaker. 
Branchville,  Lo-Do-Mo  Hall  ...Jan.  30 

1  :30  P.  M.,  R.  F.  Lewis,  speaker. 

Califon,  Apgars  Hall  . Jan.  30 

7  :30  P.  M.,  R.  F.  Lewis,  speaker. 

New  Brunswick,  Court  House  .  .Jan.  31 
1 :30  P.  M..  R.  F.  Lewis,  speaker. 

Somerville,  Court  House  . Jan.  31 

7  :30  P.  M.,  R.  F.  Lewis,  speaker. 

Flemington,  Court  House  . Feb. 

1 :30  P.  M..  R.  F.  Lewis,  speaker. 

Bloomsbury,  Town  Hall  . Feb. 

7  :30  P.  M.,  R.  F.  Lewis,  speaker. 

Clinton,  I.O.O.F.  Hall  . Feb. 

7  :30  P.  M..  R.  F.  Lewis,  speaker. 

Neshanic,  School  House  . Feb.  2 

1 :30  P.  M.,  II.  F.  Lewis,  speaker. 


NEW  YORK 


An  Attractive  View  from  a  Massachusetts  Kitchen  Window 


“Rank  weeds  that  love  the  water  from  the 
dishpan 

More  than  some  women  like  the  dishpan, 
Joe. 

A  little  stretch  of  mowing  field  for  you  ; 
Not  much  of  that  until  I  come  to  woods 
That  end  all.  And  it’s  scarce  enough  to 
call  a  view.” 

Many  a  woman  of  middle  age  will  ap- 


hands  get  rough  and  hard,  and  if  neglect¬ 
ed  will  crack  badly.  I  have  found  no 
remedy  equal  to  what  my  mother  used 
and  taught  me  to  use  nearly  80  years  ago. 
Wash  well  in  quite  warm  water,  using 
any  good  soap,  and  while  the  hands  are 
moist  and  warm  rub  a  little  extracted 
honey  on  them.  If  begun  in  time  it  will 
keep  the  hands  in  good  condition  all  W  in¬ 
ter.  After  one  or  two  applications  one 


nreciate  that,  for  she  has  looked  from  her  can  tell  just  how  much  honey  to  use  with- 
lonely  house  day  after  day  out  over  tbe 
same  dull  view — weeds,  rubbish,  perhaps 
a  broken  fence  and  dingy  outbuildings. 

Day  after  day  the  same  drab  view  has 
met  her  eyes  as  she  washed  the  unending 
procession  of  dishes.  It  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  for  one  to  realize  what  this  monot¬ 
ony  of  vision  means  to  a  sensitive  woman 
past  middle  years,  fully  realizing  that  life 
must  now  mean  a  slowly  drawn  out  quiet 
journey  to  the  end.  There  are  things 
that  help  and  every  woman  should  have  the  sore  as  warm  as  can  be  borne;  or 


out  making  the  hands  sticky.  The  hands 
should  always  be  perfectly  clean  before 
applying  the  honey.  j.  L.  B. 

The  following  is  a  splendid  remedy  for 
chapped  hands;  it  is  a  sticking  salve;  2 
lbs.  rosin.  2  oz.  beeswax,  4  oz.  mutton 
tallow,  a  few  drops  of  turpentine;  place 
in  a  kettle  large  enough  that  it  will  not 
boil  over  and  stew  it  until  it  is  dis¬ 
solved,  then  pour  into  cold  water,  and 
when  yet  quite  warm  pull  like  molasses 
candy  and  make  into  sticks.  The  old 
recipe  contained  a  gill  of  alcohol  also. 
When  wanted  for  use,  heat  and  put  on 


them.  There  are  books — books  that  live 
and  glow  through  the  years.  A  good 
talking  machine,  with  disks  that  bring 
the  operas  and  noble  music  to  the  lonely 
house.  Many  a  woman  has  been  able  to 
rise  far  out  of  the  dishwater  with  such  a 
companion  at  her  side.  And  then  the 
Summer  view  from  the  kitchen  window 
can  be  made  beautiful.  The  picture  shows 
what  a  Massachusetts  woman  has  before 
her  eyes  as  she  looks  out  from  her  kitchen 
in  June.  With  some  little  work  this  may 


better,  heat  and  put  on  a  small  piece  of 
cloth  and  apply  to  sore.  It  is  fine  for 
almost  any  kind  of  sore.  MBS.  c.  L.  T. 

After  trying  numerous  remedies  I  se¬ 
cured  the  following:  Use  equal  parts 
glycerine  and  bay  rum,  with  2  per  cent 
solution  carbolic  acid  added.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  some  poison,  as  it  is  illegal 
to  sell  bay  rum,  so  the  druggist  used  car¬ 
bolic  acid.  I  have  had  no  trouble  since. 
Use  it  often.  a.  J.  c. 

I  had  this  trouble,  and  would  have  had 
it  yet,  but  for  petroleum  jelly.  I  am  72 
years  old,  and  for  30  years  tried  nearly 
everything.  Then  tried  petroleum.  It 


Ft.  Edward,  Odd  Fellows  Rooms.  Jan 
1  P.  M.,  H.  M.  Eppes,  speaker. 
Cambridge,  Grange  Hall  . Jan.  26 

7  :30  P.  M.,  Chas.  Shepard,  speaker. 
Greenwich.  Odd  Fellows  Hall  ..Jan.  2S 

1  :30  P.  M.,  Chas  Tuck,  speaker. 

Fair  Haven  . Jan.  29 

Chas.  Tuck,  speaker. 

Cooperstown  . Jan.  25 

1  P.  M.,  II.  J.  Kershaw,  speaker. 
Richfield  Spa  . Jan.  25 

8  P.  M.,  H.  J.  Kershaw,  speaker. 

West  Edmeston  . Jan.  28 

1  P.  M.,  H.  J.  Kershaw,  speaker. 

Worcester  . Jan.  29 

i  P.  M.,  II.  J.  Kershaw,  speaker. 

Edmeston  . Jan.  2S 

,N  P.  M..  II.  J.  Kershaw,  speaker. 

Cherry  Valley . Jan.  29 

8  1’  .M.,  II.  J.  Kershaw,  speaker. 

Vernon  . Jan.  28 

1.30  I’.  M.,  F.  II.  Sexauer,  speaker. 

Deansboro  . Jan.  28 

7  :30  1’.  M.,  F.  H.  Sexauer,  speaker. 

Boonville  . Jan.  29 

1  :30  P.  M.,  F.  II.  Sexauer,  speaker. 

Utica  . Jan.  30 

C.  H.  Tuck,  speaker. 

West  Winfield  . Jan.  31 

1 :30  P.  M.,  A.  L.  Milks,  speaker. 

Cedarville  . Jan.  31 

7  :30  P.  M.,  A.  L.  Milks,  speaker. 

Middleville  . . .  Feb.  1 

1  P.  M.,  A.  L  Milks,  speaker. 

Earlville  . Jan.  28 

1 :30  P  M.,  John  Rosenbach,  speaker. 
Hubbardsville  (Universalist  Ch.)..Jan  28 
7  :30  P.  M.,  John  Rosenbach,  speaker. 

Syracuse  (Court  House) . Jan.  29 

1 :30  P.  M.,  John  Rosenbach,  speaker. 

Canastota  (Grange  Hall) . Jan  30 

7  :30  P.  M„  R.  H.  Van  Cise,  speaker. 

Madison  (K.  P.  Hall) . Jan.  30 

1:30  P.  M.,  R.  II.  Van  Cise,  speaker. 
Nunda  (Odd  Fellows  Temple)  .  .  .Jan.  25 
1:30  P.  M.,  R.  F.  Lewis,  speaker. 

Warsaw  . Jan.  26 

1 :30  P.  M.,  R.  F.  Lewis,  speaker. 

Arcade  (Hammonds)  . ;...Jan.  28 

1 :30  P.  M.,  Chester  Young,  speaker. 

Castile  . Jan.  29 

1 :30  P.  M.,  Chester  Young,  speaker. 

Perry  (Village  Hall) . Jan.  29 

7  :30  P.  M„  Chester  Young,  speaker. 

Skinners  Eddy  . Jan.  25 

10:40  A.  M.,  A.  L.  Milks,  speaker. 
Meshoppen  . Jan.  -5 

8  P.  M-.  A.  L.  Milks,  speaker. 

Jeuningsville  . Jan.  -0 

10  :30  A.  M.,  A.  L.  Milks,  speaker. 

Mehoopany  . Jan.  16 

S  P.  M„  A.  L.  Milks,  speaker. 

Tnnkhannock  . Jan.  30 

S  P.  M.,  A.  L.  Milks,  speaker. 

Lemon  . Jan.  30 

8  P.  M.,  A.  L.  Milks,  speaker. 


Keep  Down  the  Weeds 

Conserve  moisture  with  a  dust 
mulch.  An  “Acme  ”  Coulter  Har¬ 
row  will  keep  your  orchard  as 
clean  as  a  corn  field.  Special  or¬ 
chard  model  works  close  up  un- 
„  der  the  branches.  Can  be  used 
N  also  in  making  perfect  seed  beds 
for  field  or  market  garden  crops. 

“Acme” 

Coulter  Harrow 

An  “Acme”  Harrow  will  do  good 
work  on  light  or  heavy  soil,  on 
_  hilly  or  level  ground.  You  can 
V  use  either  a  team  or  a  tractor. 
Made  in  sizes  from  3  to  17/2  rt. 
wide. 

Your  dealer  has  an  “Acme’  Coulter 
Harrow  or  can  get  one  for  you  AsK 
him  about  them.  Now  is  the  time  to 
replace  worn  out  tillage  tools  with  the 
efficient  “Acme  .  Send  for  booklet. 

.  Duane  H.  Nash 

377  Drexel Bldg. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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take  the  place  of  the  weeds  and  rubbish  (]oes  not  cure,  but  goes  the  farthest  to- 

and  dilapidated  buildings  so  often  grouped  ward  preventing.  Keep  the  hands  ex- 

r  titch on  The  change  of  tremely  clean,  and  every  time  the  hands 

m  view  of  the  kitchen,  liie  change  o  ftre  washed  immediately  after  drying 

view  is  well  worth  while.  take  a  pinch  of  the  petroleum,  rub  on 

- -  the  hands  real  well.  Use  plenty,  but  not 

wasteful.  One  thing  about,  this  is,  it 
helps  to  clean  the  hands  when  washing. 
Tallow,  glycerine,  etc.,  make  the  hands 
dirty  and  hard  to  wash.  My  hands  and 
feet  would  crack  in  the  Summer  but  for 
this  'treatment.  Now  let  me  give  the  best 
ever,  that  will  cure  a  large,  painful 
crack,  and  it  will  take  the  soreness  out 
in  a  few  minutes,  sure,  but  don’t  have 
any  lint  or  dirt  in  it.  Iler.e  it  is:  Rosin, 
1  lb. ;  mutton  tallow,  2  oz.  ;  beeswax,  2 
oz. ;  gum  camphor,  %  oz.  Melt  together, 
then  pour  in  cold  water.  When  cool 


Help  for  Cracked  Hands 

I  note  an  inquiry  in  a  December  issue 
about  cracked  hands  and  fingers.  I  have 
this  trouble,  and  know  how  to  pity  others. 

In  my  case  the  trouble  is  helped  most 
wonderfully  by  dropping  'two  or  three 
drops  of  kerosene  on  hands  after  wash¬ 
ing  Do  not  bandage,  or  it  will  blister. 

Watch  Hill,  R.  I.  t.  F. 

The  letter  of  G.  D.  P.,  on  page  1540 
about  chapped  hands  arouses  my  sympa¬ 
thy  and  I  am  prompted  to  add  some-  „ 

thing  to  the  suggestions  of  M.  B.  D.  enough,  not  hard,  pull  like  taffy.-  Make 
Most  important  of  all  is  to  wipe  the  into  small  sticks.  To  use,  melt  end  in 
hands  absolutely  dry  after  washing  or  candle,  match  or  coal,  put  on  crack.  The 
vettin0-  wet  The  more  the  skin  is  chap-  soreness  will  soon  leave.  Tie  on  a  cloth 
ped  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  dry,  for  the  to  protect  the  wax.  This  amount  will 
water  gets  down  into  the  seams  and  crev-  last  for  several  years.  You  will  never 
ices  of  the  chaps.  But  I  have  been  able  sew  up  another  crack.  After  taking  oft 
to  vet  the  skin  back  to  normal,  even  when  cloth,  keep  greased  to  prevent  cracking 
severely  chapped,  by  thorough  drying  while  tender.  This  wax  is  very  good  for 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 

A  new  cultivated  plant  that 
means  big  profits 

Whitesbog  Blueberries  average 
over  one-half  inch  in  diameter. 
Practically  seedless ;  flavor  is 
smooth  and  delightful;  keeping 
qualities  are  excellent.  Sell  for 
fancy  prices.  Bushes  heavily  pro¬ 
ductive,  vigorous  and  long-lived. 
Every  variety  tested  and  named. 
Send  for  circular  giving  full  in¬ 
formation.  Attractive  price  offers 
to  commercial  growers. 

WHITESBOG 

BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 
Headquarters  tor 
Pure-Bred,  Blueberry  Plants 
Joseph  J.  White,  Inc. 
Box  N  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


s 


severely  chapped,  by 
with  the  towel  after  each  washing.  In 
the  case  of  bad  cracks,  the  best  remedy  1 
have  found  is  a  salve;  on  top  of  it  a  bit 
of  absorbent  cotton,  -and  adhesive  plaster 
'to  hold  in  place  (the  cotton  to  keep  plas¬ 
ter  from  contact  with  salve  so  that  it 


corns  and  boils. 


L.  II.  E. 


MEN  WANTED 

To  learn  automobile  repairing  and 
qualify,  for  good  paying  positions. 

Our  training  by  actual  practice, 
makes  you  able  to  repair  your  own 
car  or  truck,  take  a  job  as  repair¬ 
man  or  open  your  own  garage. 
Now  is  the  right  time  to  start.  Write 
for  information  to  Dept.  D. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  SCHOOL 
867  Genesee  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


72-PAGE  FARM  CATALOG 

93  Acres,  S8000-0n  main  Highway. hs  mile  to 

Easy  'Perms  R.  R*  town;  tine  farm  and 

buildings,  stream  watered 
pasture,  woodlot,  good  soil. 

120  Acres,  *8500-12  miles  City  Line  Phila.,  2 

Easy  Terms.  miles  college  and  R.R  town, 

good  farm  bldgs.,  fine  stream 
watered  pasture,  woodlot, 
tine  soil. 

122  Acres,  *8500— Sunshine  Farm.  28  miles  City 

Easy  Terms.  Hall,  Phila. .good  soil.8  acres 

fruit;  line,  newly  painted 
bldgs. .Ik;  m.  to  train,  trolley. 

Reese  &  Linderman,  411  F,  Bulletin  Bldg- 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TRAWBERRIES  GROW°“EM” 
TOWNSEND’S Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-nnnute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fullv'describes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  2o%  to  50% 
on  every  order.  «...  ... 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 

Seeds,  Nursery  Stock- 
Poultry  Supplies 

From  the  Shenandoah  Valley 

Send  for  our  1924  Catalogue  j“£stifw  Vices1™ 

Field,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Nursery  Stock, 
Field  and  Ensilage  Seed  Corn.  Sixteen  full  pages  devoted 
to  Poultry  Supplies,  including  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Feeders,  Fountains  and  other  equipment.  Write  today, 

Wetsel  Seed  Co.,  70  Court  Square,  Harrisonburg,  Va- 


Your  Cabbage  Crop  Increased 


Genuine  imported  Danish  seeds  will  increase 
your  cabbage,  cauliflower,  oat  and  muck 
crops.  Write  for  proof.  Valuable  free  book¬ 
let  tells  you  famous  high-yielding  meth¬ 
ods.  Practical  information  from  a  man 
who  has  made  Danish  crops  his  lifework 
Send  a  postal  today. 

M.  KLITGORD  &rter 0<  DanuMlf 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK' 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay  diate  shipment.  Sight  draft- 

inspection  allowed.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4.  Syracuse,  Pi  .Y 

Plant  KUDZU  for  Hay  and  Pasture  tritious 

than  alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Needs  no  lime  or  fertilizer 
on  poor,  acid  land  and  never  has  to  be  replanted.  Write 
for  information.  Cherokee  Farms.  Monticello,  Florida 


$1.35,  $1.G0  per  lb. 
H.  A.  BARTLETT 


hand  and  machine  knitting  yarns 
for  sale  from  manufacturer.  75c, 
Golf  and  plain  socks.  Free  samples. 

•  Harmony,  Maine 


ALL  WOOL  for  sale  from  manufacturer.  75c, 


FOR  SALE— St.  Mary’s  Super-Diesel 

8  H.P.  Horizontal  Engine 

Burns  fuel  or  kerosene  oil.  Engine  Type,  872-C.  Turns, 
150  R.  P.  M.  Ideal  for  farm.  NEW— SEVER  USED.  Cost 
S1.875  at  factory.  Must  sacrifice  for  $275  f.  o.  b.  cars  N. 

Y.  C.  RARE  BARGAIN— NEVER  EQUALEB. 
MURRAY  E.  BAKER,  875  Woolworth  Bldg. ,  New  York,  N . Y. 

Phone—  Whitehall  6589 
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We  IODINE 
OINTMENT 


The  marvelous  external  remedy  which 
gives  lasting  relief  from  Goitre,  Swollen 
Glands,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Chilblains, 
Boils,  Skin  Troubles. 

At  your  druggist’s,  or  we  will 
send  you  2  tubes,  C.  0,  D..  tor  $1 
HALOGEN  LABORATORY,  AMITYVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Meetings  of  Dairymen 

NEW  JERSEY 

Blairstown,  Roys  Theatre . Jan.  28 


PLUNGER  TREE  PRUNER  ORCHARD  PRUNING  EQUIPMENT 

Three  times  as  speedy  as  the  saw.  Makes  smooth  cuts.  Operator  stands 
on  ground  to  perform  most  of  his  work.  Easy  to  keep  sharp. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices.  D.  H.  WATTS,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “  GRANGE  ’  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Pain  tiny  for  Durability.  Valu- 
abie  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Am"".  ue'  „DO  1T  ?OW-  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

.  Btu.-KRV') 


FOR  1 

indigestion ') 

6  Bell-ans 
Hof  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 

25(f  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


Crowding  in  Brooder 

YY>  are  raising  White  Leghorn  chick¬ 
ens,  and  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  their  crowding.  Is  there  any  way 
to  stop  them  from  doing  this?  a.  b.  b. 

The  cause  of  crowding  in  brooders  is 
usually  lack  of  heat.  If  the  chicks  be¬ 
come  cold  they  huddle  and  soon  learn 
the  habit.  Frightening  by  entering  the 
coop  with  a  lantern,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  is  also  likely  to  make  small  chicks 
huddle.  Keep  the  brooder  house  suffi¬ 
ciently  warm  and  avoid  any  movements 
that  frighten  the  flock  because  of  its  un¬ 
familiarity  with  them.  m.  b.  n. 
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Poultry  Questions 

1.  What  is  the  best  litter  for  baby 
chicks;  also  the  best  feed  for  the  first  10 
days?  2.  Which  are  the  better  layers. 
Brown  or  White  Leghorns ;  also  which  of 
these  is  the  better  to  raise?  8.  What  is 
the  best  food  to  feed  during  the  molting 
season  ?  4.  Would  you  advise  coal¬ 

burning  brooders,  or  oil-burning?  Which 
is  the  safer?  5.  What  about  the  cost  to 
feed  1,000  Leghorns?  m.  ir. 

Pennsylvania. 


1. 

free 

from 

baby 

any 


\  ou  make  money  on  your  No.  1  syrup.  Why  not  use 
Urimm  Utensils  and  make  more  of  the  No.  1  and  more 
money.  We  have  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment. 
Buckets, Covers, Spouts, Tanks, etc. .and  can  shipan  Evap¬ 
orator  and  Arch  within  a  week,  after  receiving  order.  If 
you  need  utensils  please  write  us  for  catalogue  “R,’  stat¬ 
ing  number  of  treesyoutap.  G  H.  GRIMM  COMPART,  Rutland,  VI 


Post’s  &  Stelle'S^-%  'l 

EureikaS.AP  SPOUTS 


Mean  More  Sap 
&  Better  Sap 


A*  AIR 
TRAP 
DOES  IT 


Save  More  Sap 

Air  trap  stays  full  and  seals  the  bore.  No  sour- 

hid'  U.P  or  rebortng.  Thin  flanges  of  rib¬ 

bed  shank  allow  freer  sap  flow.  Galvanized- 
hence  always  sweet.  Sam-  ’ 

pies 5c  each,  postage  paid.. 

Send  for  circular 
VVELCOX- CRITTENDEN  CO, INC. 

D»p».  D  Middletown,  Conn. 


with  Hook. . 
for  pail  | 


Any  dry,  clean,  absorbent  material, 
from  mustiness,  such  as  the  chaff 
the  haymow,  makes  good  litter  for 
chicks.  Damp  or  moldy  material  of 
kind  should  be  avoided.  Finely 
cracked  corn,  pinhead  oatmeal  or  rolled 
oats  and  cracked  wheat  make  the  best 
hard  grains  for  babv  chicks.  A  mixture 
of  wheat  bran,  two  parts,  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  cornmeal.  sifted  ground  oats  and 
sifted  meat  scrap,  of  each  one  part,  is  a 
good  dry  mash  of  ground  grains. 

2.  The  choice  between  Brown  and 
White  Leghorns  must  be  a  personal  one. 
Both  are  good  layers,  and  neither  one 
can  be  said  to  be  the  best  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  They  are  probably  equally  easy 
to  raise. 

3.  Feed  fowls  during  their  molt  as  you 
would  if  they  were  laying.  There  is"  no 
occasion  for  changing  the  ration  at  that 
time. 

4.  Coal-burning  stoves  are  probably 
safer  than  those  using  oil,  and,  during 
the  early  Spring  months,  are  better  heat¬ 
ers  of  large  brooders.  Oil  burners  are 
satisfactorily  used,  however,  and  have 
some  advantages  in  mild  weather  that 
coal  burners  have  not. 

_5.  A  well-fed  Leghorn  will  eat  about 
85  lbs.  of  grain  and  mash  yearly,  con¬ 
suming  nearly  equal  parts  of  each.  The 
exact  cost  will  vary  with  market  prices. 

M.  B.  D. 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saver  Labor-Saver  Expense 

Pays  for  Itself  Every 
Day  Used 

Transplants  Tobacco,  To¬ 
matoes,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Cabbage,  Strawberries, 

Eggplant  and  all  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
—one  operation.  A  full  stand;  no  re¬ 
setting,  an  earlier  crop.  Most  prac¬ 
tical  planter  ever  invented.  Is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  set  three  times  as  fast  and 
easier  and  better  than  hand  work. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Write 
for  Free  illustrated  literature 
MASTERS  PLANTER  CO.,  Deptt  5  Chicago,  III. 

PowerCultivator 

Does  work  of  4 men  or  I  horse- 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fast 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steered: 
simple,  sturdy.  Automatic  lubrication, 
dust-proofworking  parts  and  our  own 
4-H.P., 4-cycle  air-cooled  engine, 

Uses  hand  orlight  horse  tools. 

M-B-M. Manufacturing  Co, 

St.,  Milwaukee, Wis^^- 


What  is  It? 

In  no  book  of  diseases  and  remedies 
have  I  ever  found  what  fatality  among 
adult  chickens  is  described  simply  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  A  fine,  healthy  lien  is  suddenly 
seen  to  slightly  bob  her  head  or  turn  it 
from  side  to  side  as  if  trying  to  see,  and 
you  find  she  cannot  see  well  enough  to 
pick  up  grains  from  the  bare  ground.  In 
a  day  or  two  she  is  found  standing  or 
sitting,  blind,  and  cannot  see  you  when 
you  go  near  to  pick  her  up.  Shut  her 
away  and  you  find  she  cannot  see  to  eat 
or  drink  anything,  and  she  simply  starves 
to  death,  and  dies  in  good  flesh.  It  is  a 
mystery  to  me  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
Symptoms  always  similar.  What  is  it? 

Bucks  Co..  Pa.  c.  P. 

If  these  fowls  become  really  blind, 
rather  than  simulate  blindness  because  of 
weakness  or  stupidity  from  some  acute 
affection,  it  is  probably  the  result  of  some 
accident  to  the  brain  or  other  central 
nerve  structures.  Fowls  are  said  to  be 
subject  to  apoplexy,  or  the  bursting  of  a 
blood  vessel  in  the  brain,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  blood  clots  thus  formed  would  ac¬ 
count  for  such  symptoms  as  sudden 
blindness,  stupidity,  etc.  Disturbances  of 
these  great  nerve  centers  are  also  as¬ 
cribed  to  food  poisoning  from  eating 
spoiled  meat,  though  here  the  symptoms 
are  said  to  constitute  limber  neck.  I  do 
not  know  how  accurate  the  observations 
upon  fowls  so  affected  have  been,  or  how 
much  has  been  taken  for  granted  because 
of  analogous  symptoms  in  higher  ani¬ 
mals.  Hens  have  not  been  .sufficiently 
valuable  to  induce  as  careful  study  of 
their  disorders  as  lias  been  given  to  man 
and  lower  animals  of  greater  individual 
worth.  m.  B.  D. 


RUBBERHIDE  SHOES 


Best  quality  men’s  work  shoes,  dress  shoes  and  boys’ 
shoes  sold  direct  from  factory  to  you.  You  save, 
not  only  in  first  cost,  but  in  the  years  of  service 
and  satisfaction  obtained.  Rubberhide  Shoes  are 
guaranteed  by  an  old  reliable  New  England  Concern. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPRAYS  Lime-Sulfur,  $8  Barrel,  Bordeaux  dry,  20# 
iim  u  copper,  15c  lb.  Lead  and  Calcium  Arsenate 
etc.  Agents  wanted.  W.  A.  ALLEN  Plttstown,  N.  J 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Wintering  Turkeys 

I  thought  I  would  tell  you  our  way  in 
wintering  turkeys.  We  have  an "  old 
chicken  coop  where  the  turkeys  go  in  to 
roost,  we  have  a  self-feeder  there,  with 
oats,  wheat  and  some  corn  in  it,  a  dish 
with  oyster  shell,  and  a  tank  with  water. 

Turkeys  never  overeat.  Two  years  ago 
we  raised  eight  out  of  10  turkeys,  and  in 
1928  raised  64  out  of  96.  So  many  died 
while  young,  as  we  had  su  -h  a  wet  Spring. 
We  kept  powdered  ipecac  in  their  feed 
and  poultry  tonic.  Several  times  I 
noticed  turkeys  that  were  sick,  gave  each 
one  10  drops  of  ipecac,  but  it  did  not 
cure  them,  so  I  haven’t  much  faith  in 
ipecac. 

Someone  asked  about  using  natural 
gas.  We  have  used  it  for  years  in  our 
incubators.  One  neighbor  heated  24  in¬ 
cubators  with  natural  gas  and  always 
had  good  hatches.  I  know  of  several  men 
who  have  used  it  in  their  brooders,  and 
preferred  it  to  coal,  it  is  less  work. 

^hJ®-  A.  f.  w. 


What  We  Forget 
Between 
15  and  50 

Schools  teach,  and  nearly  every  home  applies 
the  rule  against  coffee  and  tea  for  children. 

When  middle  age  comes,  a  great  many 
people  remember  the  facts  about  the  caffeine 
drug  of  coffee  and  tea,  and  how  its  regular  use 
may  disturb  health.  Often  they  have  cause  to 
remember  what  it  has  done  to  them. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  not  to  forget — 
and  avoid  the  penalties ! 

Postum  is  a  pure  cereal  beverage— delightful, 
and  safe  for  any  age— at  any  time.  Good  for 
breakfast  at  home,  for  all  the  family;  good  for 
lunch  at  the  club  or  restaurant;  good  with  the 
evening  meal;  good  with  a  late  night  dinner- 
good  on  any  occasion.  Postum  satisfies ,  and  it 
never  harms. 

Why  not  be  friendly  with  health,  all  the  time? 

Postum 

for  Health 


There9 s  a  Reason 


Your  grocer  sells  Postum  In 
two  forms:  Instant  Postum 
[in  tins]  prepared  instantly  in 
the  cup  by  the  addition  of 
boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal 
[in  packages]  for  those  who 
prefer  the  flavor  brought  out 
by  boiling  fully  20  minutes. 
The  cost  of  either  form  is 
about  one-half  cant  a  cup. 
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Hot  Bed  Sash 
$].80! 


I  CYPRESS,  well  made 
I  with  croBa  bar,  tenona 
securely  fastened. 
Glass,  $2.50  per  box, 
60  square  feet. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 
Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book. 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


?°urso.l  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  !s  useless  on  sour  soil— it  must  have  lime. 

i  The  Holden  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form  fertilizer. 
111  phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 

Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
r^  he  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other; 16  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

^  „  uuay  vVlul0ur  No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 

rree  w  trails  lest  Papers— positive  lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all  car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now.  and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc.  - 

Dept  251  Peoria  Illinois 


Soil  Tested-^ 


What  about  your  soil  ?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 

Iron  D  ... 


o 


SPREADS  161  FEL 


LOWER  PRICES  ON  LIME 

You’ll  always  pay  less  for  standard  quality 

LEHIGH  HYDRATED  LIME 

and 

LEHIGH  GROUND  BURNT  LIME 

Our  large  output  means  lower  prices. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Beef  Scraps,  Digester  Tankage,  etc.  Write  for  prices. 

ROB’T  A.  REICHARD,  Inc.  Allentown,  Pa. 
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Back  to  the  Sidewalks 
A  Husband  Dragged  to  Town 

The  letter  of  M.  J.  A.  on  page  4  about 
rural  schools,  I  would  like  to  answer  as 
briefly  as  possible,  by  stating  a  parallel 
case./  My  neighbor  has  a  boy  in  the 
second  or  third  grade,  about  whose  edu¬ 
cation  she  has  developed  a  wonderful  am¬ 
bition.  Just  why?  Because  she  loves 
the  city.  Her  husband  has  always  made 
a  comfortable  living  in  the  country,  but 
was  persuaded  by  his  helpmate  (?)  this 
year  to  rent  his  place  and  move  to  the 
nearest  town  for  the  boy’s  sake.  The 
father  was  counted  very  fortunate  in 
getting  a  job  at  a  gasoline  filling  station 
at  $100  per  month,  working  14  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  in  the  week.  Perhaps  all 
hours  are  not  absolutely  filled  with  work  ; 
he  may  have  spare  moments  in  which  to 
ponder  on  the  jobs  the  city  offers  him  in 
exchange  for  the  country  life  he  has  given 
up. 

I  know  another  woman  who  has  stayed 
in  the  country  with  her  husband,  and  by 
their  good  teamwork  have  given  two  sons 
and  one  daughter  a  college  education,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  laid  in  their 
own  district  school.  It  is  true  the  child¬ 
ren  had  “pep”  enough  to  help  themselves 
by  teaching  part  of  the  time,  and  by 
working  during  vacations.  The  old  home 
place  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  boys,  when  they  come  home 
on  their  vacations,  always  get  busy  mak¬ 
ing  improvements.  An  electric  plant  first, 
and  water  works;  this  season  a  concrete 
chicken  coop  was  built.  Why  in  the 
world  a  man  should  be  asked  to  give  up 
his  farm  and  dragged  off  to  town  to  satisfy 
his  wife’s  ambition  for  her  son’s  educa¬ 
tion  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
writer. 

Rural  teachers  are  every  bit  as  am¬ 
bitious  for  their  pupils  to  make  good 
grades  as  are  teachers  in  city  schools.  I 
have  had  my  eyes  on  them  for  40  years 
in  one  district  I  know  about  and  do  de¬ 
clare  that  however  young  they  have  all 
been  hustlers.  And  not  a  bit  of  fancy 
work  have  I  seen  on  the  teacher’s  desk 
since  back  in  the  ’90’s,  and.  that  teacher 
got  married  at  the  end  of  the  term,  so 
surely  her  zeal  for  a  few  pretty  trifles 
may  be  pardoned.  c-  D- 

Ohio. 

A  Farm  Mother  Talks 

Since  reading  M.  J.  A.’s  letter  I 
thought  I  would  say  a  word  m  defense  ot 
the  district  schools.  No  doubt  if  she  were 
a  taxpayer,  which  I  understand  from  her 
letter  she  is  not,  as  taxpayers  do  not  pick 
up  and  move  at  every  little  disturbance, 
she  could  see  the  other  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Evidently  she  has  nothing  to  lose 
by  consolidation  of  schools,  and  is  dis¬ 
gusted  at  her  husband  for  being  a  farmer 
when  she  wants  to  live  in  town.  We 
farmers’  wives,  who  love  the  country,  and 
are  proud  to  have  our  husbands  farmers, 
still  insist  that  we  have  something  to  say 
in  regard  to  where  our  children  should  go 
to  school,  and  by  all  means  I  think,  the 
majority  still  vote  for  the  country  school- 
house  where  our  little  ones  can  go,  and 
we  are  not  worried  to  death  for  fear  they 
will  be  killed  by  an  auto  truck  or  frozen 
to  death  on  a  long  journey  home.  As  for 
the  untried,  underpaid  girls  who  teach  our 
schools,  I  dare  make  a  guess  we  pay  our 
teacher  as  large  a  salary  as  M.  J.  As 
husband  receives,  unless  the  farmers  he 
works  for  are  far  richer  than  most  farm¬ 
ers  are.  Surely  everyone  has  to  make  a 
start  somewhere.  We  cannot  all  be  old 
and  experienced  at  one  time,  and  the  con¬ 
solidated  schools  will  have  to  take  on 
young  teachers  at  times  as  well  as  the 
rural  schools.-  I  can  see  no  benefit  to  the 
rural  community  by  consolidation,  and 
much  more  hard  work  to  raise  the  monej 
to  pay  extra  taxes  to  help  keep  a  large 
number  of  white-collar  men  on  easy 
street.  M* 

New  York. 

Discontented  in  the  Country 

I  have  read  the  communication  of 
M.  J.  A.,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  the 
unhappy  discontented  mother.  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  such  women.  Ihey  do 
not  care  so  much  for  the  school  as,  to 
quote  some  I  know,  “To  get  my  feet  on 
the  sidewalks  and  go  to  the  movies  and 
anvwhere  else  I  want  to.”  She  should  be 
thankful  that  her  husband  loves  the 
country  and  does  not  care  for  the  dis¬ 
sipations  of  the  city.  It  is  no  disgrace 
to  follow  a  plow  and  milk  cows  and  look 
after  the  horses  and  other  stock,  and 
does  not  make  a  man  who  farms,  most  of 
them  I  know  anyway,  a  mere  animal. 
The  farmer  is  as  intelligent  as  any  other 
class  of  people,  and  I  very  much  resent 
the  attitude  of  M.  J.  A.  A  farmer  is  as 
intelligent  and  happy  as  the  men  who 
work  all  day  in  a  hot,  close,  dirty  shop, 
standing  on  a  hard  cement  floor,  or  lifting 
heavy  castings,  or  who  w#rk  cleaning 
streets  or  any  other  of  the  dirty  (of  couise 
respectable)  jobs  in  a  city,  a^s  not  all  city 
people  work  at  white-collar  jobs. 

I  have  often  thought,  when  I  have  been 
in  the  city,  how  sorry  I  felt  for  many  of 
the  people  I  see  at  work.  Why  do  those 
in  favor  of  the  new  school  law  always 
talk  of  the  half-paid  young  school  teacher? 
The  law  now  is  that  no  school  teacher 


shall  be  paid  less  than  $800.00  per  year 
which  is  $20  or  $25  per  week  for  five 
six-hour  days,  which  is  more  than  many 
clerks  and  office  girls  receive,  so  let  us 
not  hear  any  more  of  that.  If  M.  J.  A. 
did  not  tell  her  boy  all  the  time  about 
what  a  poor  chance  he  has,  he  might  pick 
up  and  do  better.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  school.  I  have  a  grandson  who  was 
13  in  May,  and  passed  his  regents  ex¬ 
amination  and  is  now  in  high  school.  He 
is  not  so  much  smarter  than  lots  of  other 
country  boys.  A  neighbor’s  boy  w-as  13 
in  October  and  he  is  also  is  first  year 
high.  I  am  very  sorry  for  M.  J.  A.’s  hus¬ 
band,  who  has  to  live  with  suc-h  a  dis¬ 
contented  wife.  I  see  no  way  but  for  her 
to  leave  her  man  and  go  to  the  city  to 
work,  and  take  her  boy  along.  If  a  man 
furnishes  his  wife  and  family  a  home  and 
is  willing  to  work  and  earn  them  a  living, 
the  wife  must  live  in  the  home,  or  he 
does  not  have  to  support  her.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  man  and  wife  separating,  but 
it  must  be  very  discouraging  for  a  man 
to  have  a  wife  like  M.  J.  A.  As  they  are 
not  apparently  taxpayers  she  should  not 
say  anything  about  the  school  business 
and  send  her  boy  to  school  and  help  him 
at  home.  If  he  is  not  interested  in  school 


blessed  with  babies  really  believe  that  to 
bring  a  child  into  the  world  and  “bring 
him  safely  to  manhood”  is  the  biggest 
and  the  most  worth-while  job  that  can 
engage  the  best  efforts  of  husband  and 
wife?  Do  they  prepare  for  it  as  carefully 
as  for  the  business  whereby  they  expect 
to  earn  their  daily  bread?  Do  they  read 
and  study  and  meditate?  Have  they 
vision?  Do  they  remember  their  own 
youth  and  the  mistakes  they  made,  and 
try  to  make  the  path  straighter  for  their 
own?  If  parents  would  read  Roosevelt’s 
Letters  to  his  Children”  they  would  get  a 
wonderful  vision  of  the  possibilities  of 
that  relation  between  a  child  and  his  par¬ 
ent.  They  would  be  struck  with  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  careful  consideration  with  which 
he  treats  their  problems,  and  how,  while 
leaving  them  to  their  own  decisions,  he 
gives  to  them  unstintedly  of  his  own 
wider  experience  and  outlook.  So  much 
is  there  to  be  said  on  this  subject  that 
in  order  to  prevent  this  article  from  be¬ 
coming  too  lengthy,  I  wish  to  append  a 
few  observations  which  we  have  made  in 
consideration  of  our  own  boy  problem,  and 
which  though  not  by  any  means  covering 
the  subject,  may  possibly  help  some  one. 
We  will  call  them  “Guide  Posts  Along 
the  Way,”  each  one  of  which  could  be 
expanded  into  a  chapter  of  a  book. 

1.  Here  is  a  being  starting  out  upon  the 


Motor-drawn  Snow  Plow  and  Disk  Clearing  Wisconsin  Roads 


he  cannot  learn  anywhere  he  goes.  An 
education  does  not  keep  a  man  out  of 
jail,  or  always  make  him  better.  It  often 
helps  him  to  be  worse.  What  we  want 
most  is  a  better  moral  and  religious  train¬ 
ing  for  our  young.  sirs.  e.  j.  b. 

New  York. 


What  About  That  “Boy  Problem?” 

On  page  1575,  under  the  caption  “The 
Boy  Problem,”  I  find  two  questions  which 
have  for  years  lain  close  to  my  heart. 
“What  makes  boys  in  good  homes  go 
wrong  or  twisted?”  and  “Aren’t  there 
people  who  have  brought  their  boys  safely 
to  manhood  who  could  help  us  with 
(their)  our  problems?” 

When  my  boy  was  a  baby  there  were 
no  end  of  people  who  were  willing  to  help 
with  advice  as  to  how  to  feed,  dress, 
bathe  and  perform  all  the  other  duties 
demanded  by  the  young  animal.  This  was 
very  kind  and  helpful,  and  I  was  able  to 
bring  the  boy  along  through  the  years 
happy,  healthy,  in  fact  with  absolutely 
no  sickness,  although  I  occasionally  con¬ 
sulted  our  family  physician.  But,  while 
the  baby  interested  my  friends,  and  their 
experience  was  most  helpful.  I  found  them 
strangely  reticent  in  talking  with  me 
about  problems  of  later  life.  Many  who 
had  “brought  their  sons  safely  to  man¬ 
hood.”  shied  at  any  confidence  regarding 
their  own  problems  and  the  solution  of 
them.  From  only  one  mother  did  I  ever 
get  any  assistance  after  baby  days.  Per¬ 
haps  they  feel  that  the  task  is  not  done ; 
that  something  may  happen  even  now  to 
brand  them  as  unsuccessful  mothers.  Per¬ 
haps,  if  they  have  succeeded,  they  feel 
that  it  would  not  be  seemly  to  talk  about 
their  success.  At  any  rate,  like  Mary  of 
old,  they  seem  to  keep  all  these  things 
and  ponder  them  in  their  hearts. 

The  bringing  up  of  children  never  has 
been  and  probably  never  will  be  stand¬ 
ardized.  What  seems  best  for  one  seems 
not  to  be  the  wise  method  of  dealing  with 
another.  Environment  and  heredity  are 
factors  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  and 
how  can  the  most  successful  of  parents, 
regard  their  grown  children  with  as  much 
complacency  as  they  please,  take  too  much 
credit  to  themselves  when  young  Jack, 
their  own  son’s  playfellow,  the  poor  neg¬ 
lected  child  of  shiftless  shallow  parents, 
develops  into  the  finest  type  of  man¬ 
hood  too.  in  spite  of  these  handicaps? 

I  wonder  how  many  people  who  are 


long  way  of  life.  There  are  many  roads 
for  him  to  take.  Why  shouldn’t  he  go 
wrong  unless  we  help  him  to  go  right? 

2.  Anticipate.  Don’t  wait  until  it  is 
too  late  before  teaching  the  habits  of  life 
which  all  must  learn  somehow.  And 
teaching  means  causing  to  know,  not  just 
telling. 

3.  Don’t  leave  it  to  teachers.  By  the 
time  the  teacher  gets  him  it  may  be  too 
late.  Cardinal  Newman  said.  “Give  me 
the  first  seven  years  of  a  child’s  life,  and 
I  will  answer  for  the  rest.” 

4.  Letting  a  child  go  wrong  and  then 
suffer  the  consequences  is  a  cruel  back- 
handed  way  of  teaching. 

5.  If  you  wish  your  child  to  be  honest, 
truthful  and  self-controlled,  how  better 
can  you  teach  him  than  by  making  an 
object  lesson  of  yourself? 

6.  Teach  your  child  the  facts  of  life, 
as  he  isi  able  to  understand.  Anstver  all 
his  questions  in  a  way  that  will  satisfy 
him.  Physiology,  morality  and  religion, 
all  have  their  part  in  preparing  a  child 
long  before  the  need  comes  for  the 
adolescent  age.  I  know  of  no  sadder  pic¬ 
ture  than  one  I  have  seen  on  the  cover  of 
some  sex  book  showing  a  father  telling  his 
son  of  13  or  14  the  things  he  should 
know.  Too  late,  that  business  should 
have  been  looked  after  years  ago.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  and  respect  for  the  sac-redness  of 
his  own  body  should  be  his  long  before  he 
has  had  a  chance  to  spend  13  years 
wondering  about  it. 

7.  Be  ceaseless  in  your  effort  to  Keep 
the  way  always  open  between  his  heart 
and  yours.  By  so  doing  you  will  be  able 
to  help  him  over  many  a  crisis  when  if  it 
had  not  been  for  that  blessed  open  way 
you  would  never  have  known  there  was 
a  crisis. 

8.  Be  not  only  guide,  friend  and  phil¬ 
osopher  to  your  child.  Be  his  jolly  good 
companion  and  playmate  as  well. 

9.  Enrich  his  life  with  good  3ooks. 
He  will  like  the  best  if  he  has  the  right 
help.  Too  often  a  book  is  given  a  child 
at  the  wrong  time,  and  he  hates  it  ever 
after.  They  must  be  suited  to  his  age 
and  mental  development.  If  he  gets  hold 
of  a  book  you  do  not  approve  don’t  take 
it  from  him.  Read  it  with  him,  and  by 
the  time  it  is  finished  his  opinion  will 
very  likely  be  similar  to  yours. 

10.  Don’t  do  all  the  giving.  Let  him 
give  to  you ;  let  him  help  you.  Let  him 
know  from  earliest  childhood  that  the 
world  needs  men  who  can  stand  erect  and 
play  the  game  of  life  according  to  rule, 
and  that  the  Golden  Rule  covers  them  all. 

A  TEACHER  MOTHER, 


A  Motor  Snow  Plow 

The  dual  outfit  illustrated  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  picture  has  made,  during  last 
Winter,  an  odd  and  interesting  record  in 
a  land  of  plentiful  snow.  It  not  only  has 
cleared  the  roads  for  farmer  folk,  but  ]t 
has  swept  clean  town  and  city  streets 
and  sidewalks,  having  nothing  more  than 
the  work  for  its  pay.  Had  it  not  been 
for,  the  work  of  these  men,  patients  in  a 
hospital  would  have  been  deprived  of  the 
visits  of  their  friends,  and  they  would 
have  been  shut  off  from  mail  and  other 
communications. 

The  work  was  all  done  in  the  Sturgeon 
Bay  region  of  the  Door  County  penin¬ 
sula  of  Wisconsin,  and  several  times  re¬ 
peated.  The  sheet  iron  plow  was  hooked 
to  a  tractor  by  a  motor  company,  and 
one  or  another  of  the  company’s  men  op¬ 
erated  it.  The  same  power  concern  op¬ 
erated  the  motor-drawTn  disk.  In  places 
where  there  was  heavy  crust  on  the  snow, 
the  disk  was  used  to  cut  it  up,  and  the 
plow  followed.  In  other  places  where 
great  drifts  were  removed,  the  disk  fol¬ 
lowed  the  plow,  smoothing  down  the 
banks  that  the  plow  threw  up  on  either 
side.  The  work  would  not  have  been 
done  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous 
and  enterprising  efforts  of  these  men. 

Within  the  last  decade  a  great  part  of 
Door  County  has  undergone  a  wonderful 
fruit  growing  development.  Last  season 
upward  of  a  million  packages  of  a  great 
variety  of  fruit  was  harvested  and  canned 
or  shipped.  The  fruit  men  who  operate 
these  orchards  are  busy  in  Winter  months 
with  operations  for  the  taking  care  of  the 
crop  of  the  next  year.  Factories  within 
easy  reach  of  the  orchards  make  all  the 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels.  The  material 
for  the  containers,  in  logs  or  bolts,  is 
moved  to  the  mills  during  the  Winter.  It 
is  important  that  the  roads  be  kept  open, 
that  shops  be  kept  running  and  that 
there  be  no  interruption  of  the  mails. 

The  tractors  hauling  plows  and  disks 
operated  far  out  into  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  No  one  save  the  people  of  all 
classes  who  work  and  live  in  this  much 
favored  fruit  region  properly  appreciate 
the  value  of  this  self-imposed  task. 

J.  L.  GRAFF. 
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)  p*RESH  water — always  available — that’s  a  v' 
/  necessity  for  maximum  profits  from  your  '' 
Jl  stock.  And  that’s  what  you  get  with  a 
MYERS  Water  System. 

More  milk,  healthier  stock,  fatter  hogs.  The 
extra  profits  Boon  pay  for  your  MYERS  Sys¬ 
tem.  That’s  why  it’s  good  business  to  buy  a 
MYERS  Self -Oiling  Water  System  NOW. 
And  think  of  the  convenience — fresh,  run¬ 
ning  water  everywhere  on  the  farm.  No 
more  "pump  and  carry  !’’  We  are  water 
system  specialists  of  fifty  years  experience. 
MYERS  Systems  are  everywhere — operating 
dependably  and  economically.  There’s  a  style 
and  size  for  every  need.  See  your  MYERS 
dealer — or  write  us  for  catalog. 

.The  MYERS  Line' Includes 
Hay  Tools  and  Door  Hangers 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

311  Church  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

MYERS  Direct  Water  System 

A  FIG.J980 
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SELF' OILING” 

WATER  SYSTEMS 
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Does  Your  Sprayer  Have 
These  Features  of  the  f 


Seamless  brass  cube  ~  compression 
chamber  adequate  co  hold  and  deliver 
steady,  high  pressure  spray  ^ 

f  Pump  cylinder,  cast  of  special  metal, 
|  accurately  machined,  developing  pres¬ 
sure  easily  at  modetate  speed,  v 

;  Self-seating  type  brass  valves?( 

Vertical  strainer  surrounds  intake  pipe, 
16  sq.  In.  surface,  solid  brass  plate. 
)  perforated  with  holes  of  uniform  size, 
1  each  hole  smaller  than  hole  in  nozzle, 
insuring  that  no  particle  can  get  to 
\  nozzle.  in  size  sufficient  to  clog,  - - 

f  Agitator  of  galvanized  iron,  attached 
»  to  pump  shaft,  mixes  solution  thor¬ 
oughly.  also  keeps  strainer  clean.  ^  “ 

The  most  efficient  one  man  outfit  built. 

V  Sizes  3%  to  50  gallon^p^ 

M  Demand  RAR  AGON  quality  from  your  dealer  or  trrlte^ 

F.  H.  R.  CRAWFORD  &CO.  299  Broadway,  New  Y^k 


ROOFING 

1 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.46  per  100 
’  sq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
$4.80..  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  1 05 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  “SJJSaJSSfc 


by  buying  your 
implements 

under  the 

MOLINE 

Plan 

See  a  Moline  Dealer 
or  write  for  details 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline,  III 


FERTILIZER  FOR  SALE 

CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES — Joynl’s  High  Grade 

Have  just  received  an  order  from  one  of  the  largest  To¬ 
bacco  Firms  in  New  England  for  171  tons.  Write  for  par 
ticulars.  Address  John  Joynt  Co.,  Lucknow,  Ontario 
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Notes  from  the  Ox-team  Express 

■Snowy  Roads. — At  last  we  have 
crossed  the  Blue  Mountains,  those  that 
we  feared  most  on  the  entire  trip  from 
the  reports  we  got  along  the  line  from 
tourists  going  east  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
They  told  us  if  we  reached  these  moun¬ 
tains  during  the  Winter  season  we  were 
likely  to  be  snowed  in.  Winter  season 
begins  here  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  now  it  is  January,  1924,  and  if  we 
had  reached  the  mountains  one  week 
earlier  we  should  not  have  encountered 
any  snow  to  speak  of,  but  now  there  is  in 
some  place  3  ft.,  and  it  snows  every 
night  at  some  point,  especially  the  higher 
places.  However,  the  State  Highway 
Commission  has  decreed  they  will  keep 
the  road  open  all  Winter.  How  they  will 
succeed  when  it  gets  10  to  15  ft.  deep 
puzzles  me.  They  are  doing  quite  well 
with  3  ft.  by  using  caterpillar  tractors, 
and  with  snow  fences  up  where  it  drifts 
badly  perhaps  they  can  do  it.  I  am 
writing  this  about  10  miles  east  of  Pen¬ 
dleton,  right  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
range,  where  it  is  said  they  usually  do 
not  have  any  snow,  and  right  now  there 
is  a  foot  on  the  level. 

Impressions  of.  Oregon  Roads.  — 
Since  we  entered  the  State  of  Oregon  we 
have  seen  so  much  to  write  about  we  are 
simply  swamped,  we  have  seen  so  much 
that  is  different  from  the  States  of  Wy¬ 
oming  and  Idaho  that  if  I  had  time  to 
write  it  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  not  have 
space  to  print  it.  One  thing  noticeable  is 
the  roadbed,  right  from  the  point  where 
we  crossed  the ‘line  at  Payette,  Idaho. 

We  crossed  the  Snake  River  and  where 
we  connected  with  the  old  Oregon  Trail 
we  saw  them  build  gravel  roads  properly. 
The  only  criticism  I  might  make  is  in 
many  places  the  road  is  too  narrow  and 
the  side  banks  around  curves  are  too 
high.  In  some  cases  there  seems  to  be 
about  4  ft.  This  is  done  to  prevent  the 
speed  maniacs  from  breaking  their  necks. 
Even  then  it  does  not  stop  them  entirely 
from  either  damaging  themselves  or 
hitting  others.  It  is  nice  for  them  to 
swing  around  the  curve  at  that  angle,  but 
it  is  not  so  nice  for  a  slow  moving  ve¬ 
hicle.  If  one  starts  around  the  curve  at 
the  high  side  the  wagon  skids  to  the  lower 
edge  before  getting  half  way  around. 
That  is  on  the  gravel,  and  when  there  is 
snow  on  the  road  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  keep  a  wagon,  or  even  an  auto,  on  even 
keel  if  moving  slowly.  The  upkeep  of 
these  curves  must  be  quite  an  expense. 

I  thought  the  Cumberland  Mountains  had 
many  curves,  but  on  the  whole  trip  we  did 
not  pass  over  a  road  with  so  many  S  and 
U  curves  as  this  Oregon  Trail.  If  we 
had  passed  over  during  the  height  of  the 
tourist  season  I  very  much  doubt  I  would 
be  able  to  write  this  tale.  We  have  had 
some  mighty  close  shaves,  and  one  driver 
did  hit  us;  not  very  hard,  however,  and 
as  I  did  not  have  to  shoot  him  to  stop 
him  I  let  him  go  with  the  advice  he’d  bet¬ 
ter  travel  on  a  railroad. 

Ready  Repairs.  —  A  good  idea  they 
have ;  at  intervals  of  half  mile  or  less,  a 
carload  of  top-dressing,  either  gravel  or 
crushed  stone,  with  the  clay  binder  mixed 
in,  about  50-50  proportion,  so  that  if  a 
weak  spot  in  the  roadbed  develops  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  put  a  shovelful  or  bar¬ 
rowful  in  that  spot.  In  that  way  the 
surface  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  at 
all  times.  Why  they  cannot  make  just 
as  good  roads  in  the  other  States  is  be¬ 
yond  me.  They  charge  just  as  much  for 
the  grading;  the  same  kind  of  material 
is  just  as  available.  Back  ten  millions 
years  ago,  more  or  less,  when  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  kissed  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  they  did  not  make  any  dis¬ 
tinction  between  what  are  now  the  divid¬ 
ing  lines  of  Wyoming,  Utah.  Idaho  and 
Oresrou.  They  pushed  the  same  kind  of 
gravel  and  mud  in  either  place,  so  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  application.  In  Ore¬ 
gon  they  mix  the  gravel  and  binder  to¬ 
gether  and  top-dress  the  road.  In  the 
other  States  they  screen  out  the  gravel 
and  spread  on  top,  and  wait  for  the  traffic 
to  press  it  into  the  clay,  which  takes 
years  to  accomplish.  By  that  time  the 
road  is  worn  out  and  another  lot  gets  a 
job  to  mulct  the  State  Treasury.  Per¬ 
haps  the  people  in  these  States  mentioned, 
except  Oregon,  are,  as  P.  T.  Barnum 
said  ;  they  like  to  be  humbugged. 

A  Wonderful  Lake. — We  saw  one  of 
the  wonders  of  America,  Hot  Lake  ;  a  lake 
that  spouts  water  195  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  flows  two  and  a  half  million  gal¬ 
lons  per  day.  By  the  courtesy  of  Dr. 
Phy,  who  has  a  sanitarium  built  near  the 
springs,  we  had  the  privilege  of  inspect¬ 
ing  this  wonderful  freak  of  nature.  The 
hot  water  is  conveyed  through  pipes  to 
heat  all  the  buildings  connected  with  the 
institution.  A  poultry-house  where  they 
have  several  thousand  White  Leghorn 
hens  that  never  touch  the  earth  is  heated 
from  the  hot  springs  in  Winter.  At  the 
sanitarium  people  who  are  troubled  with 
rheumatics  and  kindred  ailments  are 
treated  by  mud  and  vapor  baths  by  ex¬ 
pert  hospital  attendants.  The  railroad 
station  is  named  Hot  Lake ;  altitude 
2,702  ft. 

The  thermometer  has  been  hovering 
around  zero  for  a  week,  one  night  17  be¬ 
low  zero,  and  our  three-burner  oil  stove 
has  to  hustle  at  high  speed  to  keep  our 
hotel  warm,  but  we  are  still  plugging 
along.  j.  c.  berrang. 


Kelly -Springfield — a  name 
that  inspires  confidence 


W-YORKER 


Kelly-Springfield  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  names  in  the  tire  industry. 

Ever  since  the  days  when  the  carriages  of 
President  McKinley,  President  Faure  of 
France,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other  notabil¬ 
ities  rolled  on  Kelly-Springfield  tires,  Kelly 
products  have  had  an  international  reputation. 

Until  about  two  years  ago,  the  Kelly  output 
was  so  comparatively  small  and  the  prices  so 
much  higher  than  those  asked  for  other  tires 
that  Kellys  necessarily  were  sold  principally  in 
the  larger  cities. 

So  great,  however,  was  the  demand  for 
Kellys  that  a  huge  new  plant  was  built.  This 
plant,  with  its  far  larger  output  and  more 
efficient  equipment,  has  made  it  possible  to 
build  even  better  tires  than  before  at  a  lower  cost. 

Today,  the  farmer  can  equip  his  car  with 
the  finest  tires  built  for  no  more  than  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  tires  that  never  have  had  the 
Kelly  reputation. 


It  costs  no  more 
to  buy  a  Kelly 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  potato  market,  which  was  firm  the 
first  of  January  and  tending  upward,  has 
lost  some  of  its  strength.  There  was  some 
increase  in  the  accumulations  of  potatoes 
in  the  railroad  yards,  and  although  not 
sufficient  to  be  regarded  as  heavy,  the 
trading  was  so  light  that  the  market 
weakened.  New  York  State  round  white 
potatoes,  which  were  selling  up  to  $3 
per  150-lb.  sack,  dropped  to  $2.65  to 
$2.75.  and  Maine  Green  Mountains  de¬ 
clined  a  little  also.  This  was  not,  how¬ 
ever.  a  local  condition,  the  same  general 
situation  prevailing  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  As  soon  as  potato  prices  in  consum¬ 
ing  markets  had  advanced  a  little,  daily 
shipments  practically  doubled,  conse¬ 
quently  consuming  markets  and  shipping 
points  generally  were  soon  reporting  weak 
markets  and  declining  prices,  Late  re¬ 
ports.  "however,  indicate  that  Middle 
Western  markets  are  a  little  more  steady. 
The  sweet  potato  market  has  not  been 
holding  up  well.  Offerings  were  only  mod¬ 
erate.  but  trading  was  dull  and  prices 
dropped  25  to  50c  a  basket  last  week, 
best  New  Jersey  yellows  selling  at  $1.75 
to  $2  per  %-bu.  basket.  Celery  held  fair¬ 
ly  steady.  Most  of  the  offerings  from 
New  York  State  were  only  fair  in  qual¬ 
ity,’  as  the  season  is  now  getting  late,  and 
such  stock  brought  $2.50  to  .$2.75  per 
two-third  crate  for  Golden  Self-blanching, 
sold  in  the  rough.  The  Florida  celery 
season  is  well  started,  10-in.  crates  rang¬ 
ing  from  .$2  to  $3.  as  to  quality,  and  con¬ 
siderable  California  celery  was  also  avail¬ 
able.  The  trend  of  the  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket  on  cabbage  has  been  downward.  A 
week  ago  offerings  were  very  light  and 
cabbage  was  selling  around  $10  a  ton,  but 
increased  receipts  of  old  as  well  as  new 
cabbage  caused  a  slower  movement  and 
lower  prices,  best  New  York  Danish  sell¬ 
ing  after  the  decline  at  $30  to  $35  a  ton. 
Onions  were  steady  to  firm  early  in  the 
week,  but  the  market  weakened  later  and 
$3  per  100-lb.  sack  was  about  top  for 
large  New  York  and  good  Indiana  yellow 
onions.  Mushrooms 'were  in  good  demand 
and  prices  advanced  considerably,  3-lb. 
baskets  ranging  from  75c  to  $1.40.  as  to 
quality  and  size.  Nearby  root  crops 
worked  out  with  little  change  in  prices. 
Cranberries  were  dull,  poorly  colored 
stock  being  almost  impossible  to  move. 
The  apple  market  was  generally  steady, 
but  inclined  to  weakness  under  increased 
offerings  and  a  light  to  moderate  demand. 
New  York  Baldwin.  A2%-in.,  sold  around 
$3.50  a  barrel,  and  Greenings  $3.50  to 
$4.50  a  barrel.  Pennsylvania  Stay  man 
Winesaps  were  quoted  at  $4  to  $4.25.  and 
Jonathans  $3.75  a  barrel.  Florida  straw¬ 
berries  are  more  plentiful,  with  prices 
ranging  from  35  to  50c  a  quart,  ansi  to¬ 
matoes,  beans,  cucumbers;  eggplant,  let¬ 
tuce.  citrus  fruits  and  various  other  com¬ 
modities  of  a  similar  nature  from  Florida 
and  California  make  up  a  good  deal  of 
the  volume  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
now  in  the  market. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  recent  increase  in  egg  receipts  was 
the  principal  reason  for  the  5c  decline 
in  the  market,  after  which  there  was  a 
fairly  good  demand  at  steady  prices. 
Nearby  and  Western  extra  firsts  sold 
chiefly  at  42c-  and  firsts  at  38c  a  dozen. 
Refrigerator  eggs  "continue  to  work  out  at 
a  rather  wide  range  in  prices,  best  selling 
around  30c  and  poorer  stock  as  low  as 
23c  a  dozen.  On  Jan.  10  there  were  over 
42.700  cases  of  eggs  on  hand,  compared 
with  29,316  cases  a  year  ago.  Statistics 
for  the  first  10  days  in  January  show' 
that  storage  eggs  have  not  been  moving 
out  as  rapidly  in  Philadelphia  and  m 
some  other  cities  as  during  a  similar  peri¬ 
od  last  year,  which  means  the  cold  storage 
egg  situation  is  not  satisfactory  to  those 
still  having  eggs  to  dispose  of.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  report  issued  by  the  L  nited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  it  is  shown 
that  over  1,727,000  cases  of  eggs  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  Philadelphia  via  the  common 
carriers  during  1923.  Receipts  from  Illi¬ 
nois  were  the  heaviest,  amounting  to  312,- 
400  cases.  Pennsylvania  was  second  with 
174.462  cases.  New  York  was  credited 
with  35.000,  and  Virginia  with  148.500 

cases.  ,  . 

The  demand  for  live  poultry  was  only 
fair,  and  considerable  quantities  were 
very  ordinary  in  quality,  which  were 
hard  to  sell,  as  receipts  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  trade. 
Fancy  fat  live  fowl  dropped  off  2c  per  lb., 
selling  at  27  to  28c  late  in  the  week,  and 
White  Leghorns  ranged  from  17  to  25c, 
as  to  quality.  Some  live  fancy  broilers 
sold  up  to  35c.  and  best  Spring  chickens 
were  quoted  at  24  to  25c  per  lb.  Old 
roosters  held  steady  at  16  to  18c,  young 
staggy  roosters  bringing  about  2c  per  lb. 
more.  Live  ducks  sold  on  a  firm  market, 
prices  advancing  to  29  to  31c  per  lb. 
The  dressed  poultry  market  has  been  a 
firm  one.  choic-e  fowl  being  kept  pretty 
well  cleaned  up.  Fresh-killed  fowl.  5  lbs. 
or  over,  dry-picked,  barreled-paeked.  ad¬ 
vanced  lc  per  lb.  during  the  week,  to  30c, 
lightweight  stock  selling  as  low  as  17c. 
Fresh-killed  chickens  were  steadily  held 
at  27  to  31c  per  lb.  for  heavy  nearby 
stock  and  fresli-killed  turkeys,  fancy  near¬ 
by’s.  ranged  .33  to  35c  per  lb.  Govern¬ 
ment  revorts  show  that  over  24.600.000 
lbs.  of  poultry  were  received  in  Phila¬ 


delphia  in  1923,  over  6.500.000  lbg.  ar¬ 
riving  during  the  month  of  December. 

HAY  AND  STRAW' 

nay  has  been  selling  well  and  market 
ruled  firm  on  desirable  grades.  No.  1 
Timothy  sold  generally  at  $29  a  ton,  No. 

2  Timothy  and  No.  1  light  clover  mixed 

at  $28  a  ton.  Rye  straw  was  steadily 
held  at  $21.50,  and  wheat  and  oat  straw 
at  $18  a  ton  for  No.  1,  and  $16.50  for 
No.  2  grade.  b.  w.  s. 

Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CXTY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Choice  kettle  roast,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  ham- 
burg,  lb.,  20c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c ;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ;  round  steak,  lb., 
24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c;  sausage,  lb., 
25c;  veal  cutlet,  lb.,  35c;  veal  chops,  lb., 
30c;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits,  dressed, 
lb..  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
26c;  fowls,  4 y2  lbs.  or  over,  25c;  geese, 
lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb..  30c;  broilers,  1%  lb., 
lb..  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lighL  lb., 
32c;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  35c; 
geese,  lb..  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers, 
iy2  lbs.,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
57c;  best  dairy,  lb..  55c.  Eggs,  extra 
fancy,  large  white,  doz..  52c duck  eggs, 
doz..  60c;  pullets  eggs,  doz..  50c.  Cheese, 
whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  34c ;  cottage 
cheese,  lb.,  5c.  Milk,  sweet  milk,  qt., 
10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim  milk,  qt., 
5c;  cream,  qt.,  SOc ;  goats  milk,  25c-  bot¬ 
tle. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Lima  beans, 
qt.,  12c ;  beans,  dry.  lb.,  10c ;  beets, 
bunch,  5c;  bushel.  $1.35;  cabbage,  lb., 
3c;  carrots,  lb.,  5c;  bushel,  $1.25;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb..  18c;  celery,  bunch,  10c;  cit¬ 
ron.  lb..  10c;  kale,  pk..  20c;  lettuce,  head, 
10c ;  Boston,  head.  10c ;  onions,  dry,  lb., 
bushel,  $2.75 ;  onions,  pickling,  qt., 
parsnips,  lb..  4c;  potatoes,  neiv.  pk., 
bushel,  $1.10 ;  sweet  potatoes,  7  lbs., 
pumpkins,  each.  10  to  15c;  radishes, 
bunch.  6c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb..  6c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  Swiss  chard,  lb., 
10c ;  turnips,  bunch.  5c ;  bushel,  80c. 

Miscellaneous.- — Sweet  cider,  gal..  40c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb..  4c:  honey,  card,  lb., 
23c;  honey,  strained,  lb.,  18c;  popcorn, 

3  lbs.,  25c ;  maple  syrup,  gal,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
pigs.  live.  4  weeks,  each.  $4.50 ;  pure 
apple  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  12c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to 
10c ;  veal.  lb..  14c ;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to 
26c;  lamb,  lb..  30  to  35c;  beef,  lb..  6  to 
10c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb..  20  to  28c ; 
chickens,  lb..  20  to  30c  ;  fowls,  lb.,  18  to 
28c ;  geese,  lb.,  2S  to  30c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  75c  to  $1;  pigeons,  pair.  75c;  tur¬ 
keys.  lb.,  50c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c;  chickens,  lb..  35  to  45c;  fowls,  lb., 
30  to  40c  :  geese,  lb..  40  to  SOc ;  turkeys, 
lb..  55  to  75c. 

Butter,  58  to  70c;  eggs,  4S  to  55c; 
duck  eggs,  90  to  95c;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50;  pears,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  beans,  bu..  .$4  to  $7;  beets, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  crate.  50  to  75c ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  90c ;  garlic, 
lb..  10c:  honey,  qt..  65  to  75c;  cap,  25 
to  30c:  lettuce.  Boston,  doz..  40  toJ50c; 
leaf,  per  head.  5c ;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.50:  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c 


6c ; 
12c: 
30c ; 
25c : 


95c. 


pea,  $4  ;  medium, 
to  $7.50;  yellow 


pars¬ 
nips.  bu..  $1  to  $1.25:  potatoes,  bu..  _75 
to  90c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  35c ; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  60c;  turnips,  bu..  75c  to 
$1  :  Winter  squash,  lb..  2  to  4c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton.  $20  to  $21;  No.  2. 
$19;  No.  3.  $16;  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17. 

corn. 


Wheat,  bu.,  $1 :  oats.  60c 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  14  to  18c ; 
forequarters,  lb..  14  to  16c;  hindquarters, 
lb..  19  to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  11 
to  12c ;  heavy,  lb..  9  to  10c ;  Spring 
lambs,  lb..  25c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  18 
to  20c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  veal,  lb., 
18  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb..  22  to 
24c;  fowls,  lb..  20  to  26c;  stags,  lb..  12 
to  15c;  old  roosters,  lb..  12c;  guinea 
fowl.  each.  40  to  50c ;  pigeons,  each.  15 
to  20c:  ducks,  lb..  20  to  26c;  geese,  lb., 
200  to  22c ;  turkeys,  lb..  30  to  35c ;  rab¬ 
bits.  pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb..  45  to  50c; 
eggs.  45  to  50c. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bu..  70  to  90c ;  Gra- 
vensteins.  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.20 :  Greenings, 
bu..  85c  to  $1;  Kings,  85c  to  $1.10; 
Spys.  85c  to  $1.20;  Russets.  85c  to  $1 ; 
Wolf  River,  bu..  $1.25. 

Beets,  bu.,  75  to  SOc:  cabbage, 
heads,  60  to  SOc ;  per  100 
$6 ;  red  cabbage,  doz..  75  to 
bu..  85  to  90c ;  celery  doz. 

75c ;  endive,  lb..  25  to  40c 
lb..  8  to  10c :  lettuce,  doz. 

35c :  Boston,  hamper.  $2 


red  kidney.  $6  to  $6.25  : 

$4.50 ;  white  kidney.  $'< 
eye,  $5 ;  Imperials,  $6. 

‘  Nuts,  hickory,  bu.,  $2;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Furs,  skunk.  No.  1,  each.  $2  to  $2.50; 
No.  2,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  No.  3.  $1  to  $1.25; 
No.  4,  60  to  75c;  muskrat.  No.  1,  $1.50; 
mink,  prime.  $5  to  $10 ;  raccoon,  prime, 
each,  $3  to  $6;  medium,  $2  to  $4;  small: 

$1  to  $2  ;  weasel,  white,  each.  20  to  70c  ; 
gray,  10  to  25c;  brown,  10  to  25c. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1.  5c;  No.  2.  4c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  5c ;  No.  2.  4c ; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  4c:  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3  ;  sheep  skins,  each.  50c  to  $1.50 ; 
calf.  No.  1,  13c;  No.  2.  12c ;  Jamb.  50c 
to  $1.50;  shearlings.  25  to  75c;  fleece, 
lb.,  35c ;  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  30  to 
35c. 

Wheat,  $1.05  to  $1.08;  corn  shelled, 
bu.,  88  to  90c;  oats,  No.  2,  54  to  55c; 
rve.  75  to  SOc.  ,  „ 

Hay,  Timothy.  No.  1.  ton.  $22;  Alfalfa, 
$21  to  $23;  mixed  hay,  $17  to  $19;  oat 
straw,  ton.  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw,  ton, 
$14  to  $16;  rye  straw.  $20. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  weather  is  more  wintry,  but  the 
produce  markets  are  only  fairy  strong. 
Few  figures  have  changed  during  the 
week.  Southern  stuff,  especially  straw- 
berries,  is  not  as  high  as  it  is  sometimes 
in  January. 

BUTTER— CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  easy ;  creamery,  52  to  58c ; 
dairy,  crocks,  38  to  42c  ;  common,  25  to 
30c.  Cheese,  dull ;  daisies,  flats.  26  to 
27c;  long  horns,  27  to  2Sc :  Limburger, 
33  to  35c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hennery,  40  to 
46c ;  State  and  Western  candled.  38  to 
41c ;  storage.  30  to  35c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkeys,  34  to 
36c  ;  fowls,  20  to  30c  ;  roasters,  28  to  30c  ; 
old  roosters,  18  to  20c;  capons,  36  to 
38c;  ducks,  29  to  31c;  geese.  23  to  26c. 
Live  poultry,  active ;  turkeys,  24  to  34c ; 
fowls,  20  to  26c ;  springers,  19_  to  25c ; 
old  roosters.  16  to  17c;  ducks,  25__to  2Sc ; 
geese.  18  to  20c.  Pigeons,  pair,  25  to  SOc. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  firm ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2;  King,  Greening,  Spy,  $1.50  to_$1.75; 
Spitzenberg.  Wagner.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  sec¬ 
onds,  50  to  75c.  Potatoes,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  60c  to  $1 ;  Michigan,  sack,  cwt., 
$1.50;  Bermudas,  bbl.,  $14  to  $16; 
sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $3.50  to  $4. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  quiet;  Iveiffer,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25; 
a  few  others.  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Grapes, 
California  Malagas,  Emperors,  box,  $1.50 
to  $2.  Strawberries,  more  plentiful ; 
Florida,  qt.,  45  to  55c.  Cranberries, 
easy;  Cape  Cod.  50-lb.  box,  $3.25  to  $4. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10 
to  $10.50;  marrow,  $9.50  to  $10;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $8;  pea,  medium,  $6.50  to 
$7.  Onions,  same ;  Spanish,  crate.  $2,35 
to  $2.50;  homegrown,  bu..  $2.75  to  $3; 
State  and  Western,  cwt.,  $2  to  $3.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  beans,  green  and 
wax.  hamper.  $4.50  to  $5  ;  beets,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.25;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  SOc; 
cabbage,  bu..  90c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  celery,  bunch,  50  to  SOc;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  doz.,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  eggplant, 
Florida,  crate.  $3  to  $4.50;  endive.  Lou¬ 
isiana.  bbl..  $5  to  $5.50;  lettuce.  5-lb. 
hothouse  basket.  90c  to  $1  ;  iceberg,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $3  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  80  to 
90e ;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  Florida,  crate.  $2.75  to  $3 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches.  35  to  40c;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  tomatoes,  Florida, 
crate,  $6  to  $7:  turnips,  white,  bu.,  SOc 
to  $1 ;  yellow.  60  to  65c :  vegetable  oys¬ 
ter,  doz.  bunches,  75  to  90c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
22c;  dark,  18  to  20c:  strained,  qt.,  75  to 
SOc.  Maple  products,  inactive;  sugar 


.16 
.23 
•21  % 


CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  spccials.$0.26 
Average  run  .24  @ 

Skims . 10  @ 

New  make,  fancy . 22  @ 

Average  run  . 2014(3) 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy.... 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best. 

Gathered,  best  . 

-  Common  to  good . 

Storage,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.23  @$0.29 


.$0.48@$0.49 
.46 
.46 
.45 
.42 
.33 
.28 


.42  Col 
.45  @ 
.43  @ 
.30@ 
.30  @ 
.24(br) 


Chickens 
Roosters 
Ducks  . 
Geese  . . 


.20(3) 
.12(3) 
.27  @ 
.19(3) 


.30 

.13 

.30 

.20 


.45 

.35 

.20 

.30 

.27 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring,  choice . $0.3807). $0.40 

Common  to  good . 25 (3) 

Chickens,  best  . . 40@ 

Fair  to  good.. . 28(3) 

Roosters  . 140; 

Ducks  . 25(3) 

Geese  . ISO/) 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. . .  8.50(3)10.50 

9  to  10  lbs .  7.00(3)  8.50 

6  to  S  lbs .  3.00(3)  6.75 

Spring  guineas,  pair .  1.00@  1.50 

FRUIT 

Apples — McIntosh,  bbl. .  .  .  .  $4.00@$7.00 

Greening  .  2.50(31  7.00 

Baldwin  .  2.00(3) 

Spy  .  3.000/) 

Wealthy  .  2.50(3) 

King  .  3.00(3) 

Twenty  Ounce .  2.000/) 

Stayman  .  2.25(3) 

Jonathan  .  2.00<3? 

Grimes  .  2.50(3 ) 

York  .  2.00(3) 

Pears — Kieffer  . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

llalf-bbl.  box  . 

Ivumquats,  qt . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

VEGETABLES 

Beets  . 

Carrots,  100-lb.  bag . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 25.000/30.00 

100-lb.  bag  .  1.750)  2.00 

New,  bu.  basket .  1.00(3!  1.50 

Kale,  bbl .  1.000/)  1.25 

Parsley,  bbl . 23.00(3)25.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  3.000/)  4.50 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00(3)  2.00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  2.00(3)  3.00 

Peppers,  bu .  2.00@ 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  3.000/) 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 3.00(3) 

Spinach,  bu .  1.75(3) 

Peas.  Southern,  bu.  basket..  3.50 0/! 
Squash,  bbl .  2.000/) 


2.000/) 

5.00(3) 

2.50(3? 

.08® 

.35(3) 


6.00 

4.50 

4.00 

4.50 
4.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 

7.50 
4.75 

.12 

.50 


.$2.000/ $2.25 
2.000/)  2.50 


2.50 
8.00 
7.00 
2.00 

5.50 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 
1.75 


6.25 

3.00 


String  beans,  bu .  1.500/3 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  3.0001 

Turnips,  bbl .  1 .5001 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.750/ 

Watercress,  100  bunches. .  . .  2.25(3? 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10(3) 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts. .  1.000??  1-60 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack . $3. 150/ $3.25 

Long  Island,  150  lbs .  3.900/)  4.00 

State,  150  lbs .  2.7501  2.90 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.500/  3.50 

IIAY  AND  GRAIN 


Ilav — Timothy, 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Straw — Rye 


No.  1 _ $30,000?  $31.00 

.  27.00(3?  28.00 

.  23.00(3?  25.00 


20.000?  21.00 


doz. 
heads,  $5  to 
SOc ;  carrots, 
stalks.  60  to 
horseradish, 
heads.  25  to 
to  $2.25 :  let¬ 


tuce.  Iceberg,  crate.  $3  to  $3.25 ;  onions, 
vellow.  bu..  $1  to  $1.25:  Spanish,  per 
crate.  $2.35  to  $2.50:  parsnips,  bn..  90c 
to  $1  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  20c ;  pota¬ 
toes.  bu..  SO  to  85c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  10  to  25c:  rutabagas,  bu..  75  to 
80c;  spinach,  bbl..  $3.40  to  $3.75;  squash. 
Hubbard,  lb..  4  to  5c;  turnips,  bu..  95c 
to  $1 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches.  40 
to  50c 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow.  $6  to  $6.25;  white  marrow,  $8; 


lb.,  10  to  iSc;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  quiet;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton.  $1/  to 
$19 ;  clover  mixed.  $16  to  $18 ;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw.  $10  to 
$12.  Wheat  bran,  car  lot.  ton,  $29  ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $29;  red  dog.  $34;  cottonseed 
meal,  $47;  oilmeal.  $43.50;  hominy.  $36; 
gluten.  $43.30;  oat  feed.  $16;  rye  mid¬ 
dlings.  $2S.401 _  J.  w.  C. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

January  16,  1924. 

Januarv  milk  prices  are  as  follows: 
League  Pool.  Class  1.  $2.33;  Class  2A, 
$2.25;  Class  2B.  $2.35;  Class  2C.  $2.35; 
Class  3,  $2.10. 

Non-pool  flat  price,  $2.35. 

Under  the  flat  price  the  buyer  takes  all 
the  milk  produced  and  the  quotation  is 
for  3  per  cent  milk  at  the  200-mile  zone. 
BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.53  @$0.53^4 

Good  to  choice. . . . 

Lower  grades . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good... 

Packing  stock  . 

Danish  . 52 @ 

Argentine . 

Siberian  . • 

Canadian  . . 


Oat  .  .77... . .  13.00(3)  14.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves — Choice  . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 14(3?  -19 

Grassers  . 10(3  .13 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 10.00@13.00 

Pigs.  40-80  lbs . 10(3)  .13 

Heavier  . 05(3)  .OS 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7,75@$9.00 

Bulls  .  t’oKpi 

Cows  .  1.— 5(3)  4.00 

Calves,  best  . " . 15.25@16.50 

Lower  grades .  5.00(3)12.00 

Sheen  4.00(3?  S.00 

Lambs  " . 13.00(314.25 

H0gS  , .  6.50@  8.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.17 


Milk 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt., 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt., 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt - 

Certified,  qt.  . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Creamy,  heavy,  %  pt. 

Butter,  best  . 

Cheese  . . .  . . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls  . 

Chickens,  lb. 


_ $0.65  @ 

. 34  @ 

. 60  @ 

. 50(3 

. 30  @ 

.45  @ 


.  ,4S@ 

.52 

.  .41  @ 

.43 

.51  @ 

.52 

.  ,40@ 

.50 

.  .28  @ 

.30 

.53 

.  .41  @ 

.46 

.  .40(3 

.45 

.  .49  @ 

.51 

Turkeys,  lb . ^5@ 

Potatoes,  lb . t*;® 

Onions,  lb . 05@ 

Lettuce,  head . 


.10@ 


.14 

.10 

.11 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.29 

.66 

.38 

.65 

.55 

.40 

.48 

.50 

.05 

.10 

.15 


He:  “My  dear,  it’s  no  use  for  you  to 
look  at  those  hats;  I  haven’t  more  than  a 
dollar  in  my  pocket.”  She :  "You  might 
have  known  when  we  came  out  that  1  a 
want  to  buy  a  few  things.”  He :  I  did. 
— Boston  Transcript. 
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The  Trials  of  a  Pioneer 


I  am  not  going  into  all  the  trials  which 
occurred  to  Parker  Earle,  hut  it  is  fitting 
to  chronicle  a  few  of  those^  he  encoun¬ 
tered  in  his  attempt  to  make  a  refriger¬ 
ator  car.  Parker  Earle  died  but  recently 
at  a  ripe  age. 

I  remember  .T.  II.  Hale  telling  an  audi¬ 
ence  how  he  met  the  old  gentleman  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex¬ 
position.  He  was  walking  through  the 
wonderful  exhibits,  admiring  the  displays 
of  fruits,  but  there  was  none  who  chron¬ 
icled  his  arrival,  and  few  were  present 
who  knew  him,  or  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  energy  of  Parker  Earle  or  some 
other  enthusiast  there  would  have  been 
no  fruit  exhibit  at  San  Francisco.  “Some 
day,  when  Ke  is  dead,”  said  Hale,  “Cali¬ 
fornia  will  put  up  a  monument  to  Parker 
Earle.  Half  of  the  fresh  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  which  are  moved  by  rail  originate 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  their 
successful  movement  is  dependent  upon 
the  use  of  the  refrigerator  car.”  Like  most 
enthusiasts  in  agriculture,  Parker  Earle 
did  not  make  a  great  financial  success 
for  himself ;  he  worked  for  others.  Born 
in  New  England,  he  moved  west  to  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
was  an  enthusiastic  strawberry  grower 
at  Cobden,  Ill.  In  1S66  he  had  increased 
his  acreage  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
could  supply  more  than  the  local  mar¬ 
ket.  A  few  years  previous,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  started  to  ship  fresh 
meat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and 
Boston  in  ordinary  box  cars,  in  the  ends 
of  which  they  had  built  platforms  three 
feet  from  the  car  floor,  and  by  means  of 
swinging  doors  made  ice  boxes,  or  bins, 
each  capable  of>  holding  2,000  or  3,000 
lbs.  of  ice.  These  were  hardly  refriger¬ 
ator  cars,  but  they  were  one  of  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  them.  They  were  attached  to 
passenger  trains  as  far  as  Suspension 
Bridge,  N.  Y.,  and  then  by  means  of  fast 
freight  they  were  landed  in  New  York 
in  about  three  days’  time  after  leaving 
Chicago,  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  per  pound 
for  freight.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
up  to  this  time  meat  was  moved  long  dis¬ 
tances  only  in  the  Winter  months,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  cattle  were  slaughtered 
on  arrival  at  the  point  where  they  were 
to  be  consumed.  There  was  no  meat 
trade  as  we  now  know  it,  but  the  han¬ 
dlers  of  live  cattle  were  a  powerful  set 
of  men,  and  they  paid  little  attention  to 
the  shipment  of  beef.  The  live  cattle  men 
were  the  meat  barons  in  thfose  days.  And 
so  slowly  do  good  things  move  that  these 
men  were  able  to  live  and  die  before  the 
shipment  of  meat  made  any  permanent 
impression  on  the  movement  of  live  cat¬ 
tle,  for,  over  20  years  later,  the  number 
of  stock  cars  on  American  railroads,  viz., 
1885,  was  43,900,  and  in  1890  it  was  54,- 
900  but  this  was  high-water  mark,  for  in 
1895  the  decline  had  set  in,  and  there 
were  but  46,150,  which  dropped  to  38,150 
in  1900,  but  this  was  a  period  of  almost 
40  years. 

This  Michigan  Central_experiment  was 
preceded  by  fine  in  1857.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Chandler,  later  head  of  the  'Star  Union 
line  of  refrigerator  cars,  double-lined  30 
box  cars  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  filled  up  the  space  between  the  walls 
with  sawdust.  These  are  said  to  be  the 
first  refrigerator  cars.  The  commodity 
was  loaded  into  the  car  and  then  the 
ice  was  placed  on  the  car  floor  >  in  the 
space  between  the  doors,  holes  being  left 
in  the  floor  to  let  the  water  escape. 
These  were  called  “ice  boxes  on  wheels,” 
and  were  used  for  hauling  dairy  products. 

Later  ice  boxes  were  placed  in  the 
ends  of  the  cars,  and  "several  men  began 
to  manifest  an  interest  in  the  project. 
Parker  Earle  was  one  of  them.  In  1866 
he  built  12  big  refrigerator  chests  for 
shipping  strawberries  by  express.  These 
were  simTar  to  those  now  in  use  in  the 
movement  of  strawberries  from  Florida. 
They  were  sent  by  express  and  held  200 
quarts  of  strawberries  and  100  lbs.  of 
ice.  The  express  was  costly.  If  ice  was 
secured  by  the  express  agent  and  placed 
in  the  boxes  when  needed,  the  berries  ar¬ 
rived  in  good  condition,  but  if  this  was 
neglected  they  did  not.  and  this  hap¬ 
pened  so  often  that  the  scheme  was  aban¬ 
doned  for  a  time.  The  idea  was  correct, 
but  there  was  no  way  of  working  it  out. 
Parker  Earle  shipped  strawberries  in 
these  boxes  to  all  of  the  important  East¬ 
ern  cities. 

In  1868,  D.  W.  Davis  of  Detroit  got 
out  a  refrigerator  car  which  he  had  been 
working  on  since  1865,  and  a  successful 
shipment,  of  beef  in  this  car.  for  he  had 
but  one,  in  September  1869.  from  Chicago 
to  Boston,,  is  perhaps  rightly  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  the  dressed-beef  industry 
in  America.  But  rarker  Earle  was  on 
hand  with  the  packers,  for  in  1868  we 
find  that  he  had  the  Davis  car  brought  to 
Oobden,  Ill.,  and  loaded  with  strawber¬ 
ries. 

In  this  car  a  very  important  experi¬ 
ment  was  tried,  and,  like  most  experi¬ 
ments,  it  cost  a  lot  of  money.  When  I 
hear  of  people  planting  new ‘varieties  of 
fruit  without  knowing  anything  about 
them,  I  know  it  is  an  experiment  and  it 
will  have  to  be  paid  for,  just  as  this  one 
was  paid  for.  In  this  car,  ice  and  salt 
were  used  to  cool  the  car.  the  mixture 
being  held  in  vertical  cylinders  15  in.  in 
diameter,  one  in  each  corner  of  the  car. 


The  result  was  that  the  berries  near  the 
ice  were  frozen,  and  those  in  the  center 
of  the  car  were  not  well  cooled,  so  the 
shipper  lost  money. 

That  same  year  two  Chicago  produce 
men  loaded  two  of  the  Michigan  Central 
meat  cars  with  Michigan  grown  Craw¬ 
ford  peaches  and  started  them  for  New 
Y’ork.  These  peaches  were  brought  in 
Chicago  and  loaded  there.  The  cars  were 
opened  when  they  reached  Suspension 
Bridge,  N.  1'.,  and  the  fruit  was  found 
to  be  spoiled.  The  fruit  was  hot  when 
put  in  the  car.  The  ice  was  all  melted ; 
there  was  no  place  to  re-ice  in  transit. 
The  loss  was  81,000  a  car.  This  is  the 
first  recorded  movement  of  peaches  under 
refrigeration,  to  my  knowledge. 

Next  year-,  1869.  Parker  Earle  thought 
he  would  try  again.  He  was  a  true  fruit 
grower ;  hope  springs  eternal  in  a  fruit 
grower’s  breast.  He  is  the  most  opti¬ 
mistic  being  on  earth.  He  works  as  long 
as  he  has  a  dollar,  and  when  his  last  dol¬ 
lar  is  gone,  he  uses  his  wife’s  money  and 
that  of  all  of  his  friends,  if  he  can  get  it 
from  them,  feeling  in  his  bones  that  if  lie 
can  only  keep  on,  the  reward  is*  sure.  It 
is  an  endurance  test.  The  reward  is  for 
the  one  that  endures,  and  Parker  Earle 
was  no  quitter,  so  in  1869  he  got  a  Mich¬ 
igan  Central  car,  and  this  time  persuaded 
some  of  his  fellow  fruit  growers  to  join 
with  him  in  loading  it  for  Detroit.  .  Mr. 
Earle  went  ahead  of  the  car  to  Detroit  to 
sell  it,  and  was  on  hand  when  it  arrived. 
When  the  car  was  opened  it  was  found 
that  the  ice  was  gone,  and  this  time  the 
blame  went  to  another,  for  en  route  some 
enterprising  railroad  official  had  removed 
the  plugs  from  the  ice  boxes  to  give  the 
berries  “a  chance  for  a  little  air.”  The 
venture  was  a  total  loss.  Mr.  Earle  was 
not  done.  He  decided  to  try  another  plan. 
He  built  a  cooling  shed  at  Anna,  Ill.,  and 
put  his  berries  into  it  for  24  hours  before 
shipment,  in  order  to  cool  them,  and  then 
shipped  them  to  Chicago  in  the  express 
boxes  he  built  in  1866,  and  they  got 
through  in  good  condition.  Later  he  en¬ 
larged  this  so  that  he  could  cool  10  tons 
at  a  time — a  carload.  I  think  it  is  won¬ 
derful  the  amount  of  work  Parker  Earle 
did. 

He  proved  that  ice  and  salt  were  a 
dangerous  mixture  if  in  contact  with  the 
fruit.  We  know  today  that  they  are 
the  best  icing  materials  we  can  use  if  the 
cars  are  properly  insulated  and  the  ice 
bunkers  built  so  that  they  may  be  used. 
He  also  proved  that  pre-cooled  fruit 
would  ship  better  than  fruit  not  pre- 
cooled.  In  1872  he  procured  the  best  re¬ 
frigerator  car  then  obtainable,  a  Tiffany 
car,  in  which  the  ice  was  held  in  a  V- 
shaped  box  in  the  roof  of  the  car,  which 
ran  the  entire  length  of  the  car.  These 
ice  boxes  held  but  3.000  lbs.  of  ice,  but 
by  pre-cooling  the  fruit  he  was  able  to  put 
“more  solid  and  better  keeping  strawber¬ 
ries”  on  the  Chicago  market  than  had 
ever  been  done  before.  His  fruit,  “ship¬ 
ped  on  ice,”  was  a  success.  He  had  been 
laughed  at  for  six  years  before  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  when  success  came  it  took 
several  years  more  to  make  the  truth 
known. 

This  Tiffany  car  did  not  suit  him  ;  it 
did  not  hold  enough  ice,  so  he  proceeded 
to  secure  a  car  with  bunkers  which  would 
hold  four  or  five  tons  of  ice,  which  was 
well  insulated,  in  which  the  warm  fruit 
could  be  cooled  in  the  car,  and  could  be 
shipped  with  safety  on  a  two  or  three 
days’  journey,  or  longer.  He  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  shipment  of  fruit  under  re¬ 
frigeration.  To  this  day  we  have  made 
no  advance  on  certain  phases  of  the  work 
done  by  Earle.  The  best  minds  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  size  of  the  ice  bunk¬ 
ers,  and  we  have  not  amended  his  speci¬ 
fications  for  insulation. 

For  50  years  Parker  Earle’s  ideas  have 
been  tested  and  found  to  be  correct.  For 
50  years  he  lived,  to  see  the  number  of 
refrigerator  cars  in  service  increase  to 
100, 000.  He  gave  up  growing  strawber¬ 
ries  in  Illinois.  He  went  into  new  terri¬ 
tory.  He  started  the  shipment  of  fresh 
tomatoes  in  carlots  from  the  South.  With 
his  partners  he  moved  the  first  shipment 
of  cherries,  peaches  and  citrus  fruits  from 
California  under  refrigeration,  and  his 
son,  Prof.  F.  8.  Earle,  personally  accom¬ 
panied  the  first  car.  Today  we  move  a 
million  carloads  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  annually,  the  movement  of  which 
is  made  possible  by  the  use  of  the  refrig¬ 
erator  car.  It  is  doubtful  if  Parker  Earle 
got  anything  out  of  his  work  in  building 
refrigerator  cars  except  the  satisfaction 
that  50  years’  test  proved  him  to  be  cor¬ 
rect — in  vision,  conception  ami  design, 
and  some  have  said  lie  was  not  a  success 
because  he  did  not  die  a  rich  man. 

What  do  you  think? 

New  York.  samuel  eraser. 


Curing  a  Self-sucking  Cow 

In  the  article  on  page  31,  M.  B.  asked 
bow  to  cure  a  cow  of  sucking  herself.  I 
have  cured  several  in  this  manner :  I 
take  a  piece  of  baled  hay  wire  about  8  in. 
long,  file  both  ends  sharp  and  smooth,  and 
run  through  the  membrane  of  cow’s  nose, 
as  you  would  a  ring  in  the  nose,  then 
twist  the  wire  together  three  or  four 
times,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
twist  it  tight  against  the  nose.  Leave 
both  ends  standing  straight  out,  so  no 
matter  which  way  the  cow  turns  her  head 
to  try  to  suck  herself,  the  sharp  wire 
ends  will  prevent  her  doing  so.  as  they 
will  prick,  and  she  soon  will  give  up  try¬ 
ing.  g.  w.  c. 


camp 


interesting  to  everyone  who  builds  and  repairs. 


CAMP  DIX  SALVAGE  CO. 

Dept.  ££KI|  WRIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


BUYS  THIS 
20X20 

BUN6AL0WJ 


CAMP  DIX 

$15*00  to  $25.00  per  thousand  feet  on  any  bill  of  lumber  during 

nivimi  m?s  •  eave  one-third  to  one-half  on  the  cost  of 

PERbTHOUSAND  FEET  UpGES  ARE  THE  LOWEST  EVER!  FROM  $15.00 

The  29x80  stable  and  20x20  bungalowillustrated  above  prove  our 

PU.C®S-  Prices  shown  above  include  all  lumber,  roofing,  doors  and  windows 
needed  to  build  these  buildings  complete.  Don’t  buy  a  thing  until  you  get  our  prices! 
We  invite  you  to  come  direct  to  this  great  Army  Camp  and  select  your  material  your- 
sell  or  you  can  order  direct  from  our  Free  Bargain  Catalog,  and  be  sure  of  getting  per¬ 
fect  service  backed  by  our  BINDING  GUARANTEE.”  Mail  coupon  below  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  our  catalog. 


Warm  Air 

Furnace 
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The  Battle  for  the  Rural  School 


Part  I 

This  Hope  Farm  man's  remarks  on  ed¬ 
ucation  are  quite  amusing.  What  does 
he  know  about  education,  anyway  V  lie 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  highly  educated 
person  himself.  He  certainly  is  not  what 
I  call  an  educator.  lie  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  groundwork  of  schooling  or  any 
scientific  knowledge  of  teaching.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  .what  the  experts  on  education 
tell  us  must  be  correct  aiul  their  advice 
should  be  followed.  This  man  is  an  out¬ 
law  and  rebel  in  education  matters ;  be 
should  not  be  permitted  to  spread  Ins 
harmful  doctrines.  B.  S.  T. 

Well,  there  you  have  it;  a  sample  ot 
what  I  am  getting  from  some  of  these 
educators.  I  imagine  much  of  it  is  true. 
One  man  is  kind  enough  to  say  1  am  t  he 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  the  people  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  local  school.  Another  calls 
me  the  Benedict  Arnold  of  the  educated 
classes.  The  first  statement  strikes  me  as 
hard  on  Lincoln.  I  hope  the  latter  is 
complimentary  to  Arnold.  At  any  rate,  all 
this  seems  clear  evidence  of  the  tremend¬ 
ous  conflict  now  raging  over  the  eduea- 
tion  of  country  children.  On  one  side  ve 
have  a  well-trained  army  of  educators,  up- 
lifters,  school  officers  and  people  with  pos¬ 
sibly  more  vision  than  practical  sense, 
who  believe  in  government  by  classes; 
that  is,  thev  think  the  experts  and  school 
officials  should  have  full  power  over  the 
schools  and  the  pupils  so  that  their  scien¬ 
tific  methods  may  be  enforced.  Back  ot 
this  a r mv,  in  the  shadow,  there  is  a  silent 
group  of  politicians  who  have  long  seen 
possibilities  for  plying  their  trade  in  an 
arbitrary  school  system  with  money 
enough  in  it  to  make  a  few  more  political 
plums.  These  experts  may  not  admit  it, 
and  perhaps  they  do  not  know  it,  bu 
their  plans  will  tend  more  and  more  to 
centralization  and  the  separation  as  far 
as  possible  of  the  child  from  home 
and  parental  influence.  On  the  othei 
hand  are  the  plain,  hard-working  men 
and  women,  unorganized  and  often  with¬ 
out  trained  school _  education,  who  hate 
the  instinctive  feeling  that  all  this  con¬ 
centration  or  expfl't  training  will  take 
their  children  further  and  further  away 
from  them.  #  *  *  * 

The  experts  and  the  school  men  repre¬ 
sent  in  this  contest  something  ot  what 
Alexander  Hamilton  did  at  the  time  this 
nation  was  organized.  Hamilton  was  an 
aristocrat.  He  had  a  contempt  for  the 
plain,  or  common  people,  and  did  not  c  n 
skier  them  capable  of  self-government  or 
even  capable  of  giving  advice  or  making 
plans  in  their  own  affairs,  lie  did 
best  to  organize  a  government  of  the 
strong,  the  rich  and'  the  educated,  the 
rest  of  the  people  to  be  treated  like  large 
children,  and  given,  not  what  instinct  told 
them  was  necessary,  but  what  Hie  upper 
classes  thought  they  needed  Ihe  ex¬ 
perts  and  the  school  men  will  piobably 
deny  it.  but  in  their  handling  of  the  school 
question  they  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  represent  the  arbitrary  policy  of  Ham¬ 
ilton.  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
have  so  perfected  their  organization,  and 
so  completely  dazed  the  mind  ot  the  or¬ 
dinary  town  and  city  parent  as  to  what 
the  child’s  education  should  be,  that  thej 
have  pretty  nearly  acquired  a  monopoly 
of  education.  Only  in  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  some  of  the  old-faslnoiied  ideas 
of  education  remain,  are  the  plain  people 
left  with  any  real  control  over  the  school. 
However  well  disguised  it  may  be.  the 
foundation  of  all  this  effort  to  improve 
the  rural  schools  is  based  on  the  idea  ot 
.  forcing  the  plan  of  town  education  upon 
country  people,  and  incidentally  seeming 
both  educational  and  political  control  ot 
the  rural  districts.  It  may  be  that  B.  b. 
T  is  right,  and  that  I  am  ‘‘an  outlaw1  and 
a  rebel.”  but  I  sincerely  doubt  any  great 
altruistic  attitude  on  the  part  of  these  re¬ 
formers.  I  have  found  their  organizations 
very  keen  in  working  for  larger  salaries, 
larger  appropriations  and  more  educa¬ 
tional  and  political  jobs. 

***** 

1  If  Hamilton  stood  at  one  extreme  of 
political  thought.  Lincoln  stood  at  the 
other  in  his  belief  in  the  ability  and  pow¬ 
er  of  the  common,  “uneducated,”  people 
to  know  what  is  best  for  them  and  for 
their  children.  The  farmers  who  are 
now  fighting  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
their  local  schools  represent,  in  this 
school  conflict,  the  people  whom  Lincoln 
loved  so  well,  and  for  whom  he  stood.  I 
have  talked  with  hundreds  of  men  who 
live  in  town  and  city  about  their  children 
and  schooling.  These  men  are  powerless, 
and  they  realize  it.  They  pay  taxes,  and 
are  told  of  the  “wonderful  school  system,” 
but  in  their  hearts  they  vaguely  question 
what  all  this  expensive  and  showy  train¬ 
ing  is  really  doing  for  their  children. 
They  go  back  to  their  own  school  days 
and  realize  how  only  the  essential  things 
have  ever  remained  with  them.  Now  and 
then  they  go  to  some  school  entertainment 
and  wonder  what  it  is  all  about,  and  what 
these  prematurely  old  children  are  going 
to  do  in  the  future.  If  they  knew  how  to 
express  themselves,  a  majority  of  these 
plain,  hard-working  men  would  say  that 
much  of  this  modern  education  is  doing 
their  children  more  harm  than  good,  but 
thev  are  told  that  it  is  the  highest  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  best  expert  minds — and 
what  can  a  plain  man  say  to  that?  It  is 


the  instinct  of  the  plain  countryman 
which  prompts  him  to  fight  for  liis  local 
school.  Some  of  them  have  sent  their 
children  to  town  school — and  lost  them — 
as  I  shall  try  to  explain  later.  They 
feel  that  the  local  school  control  is  the 
last  of  their  public  rights  which  has  been 
left  in  their  hands.  One  by  one  prac¬ 
tically  every  other  political  right  has  been 
taken  away  from  them.  Just  as  soon  as 
these  rights  became  valuable  politically, 
just  as  soon  as  there  was  a  little  money 
in  the  jobs  which  it  provided,  some  greedy 
organization  or  party  scooped  them  all 
to  provide  places  for  the  great  army  of 
white-collar  gentry  who  must  be  provided 
for.  Who  can  blame  these  plain  men  and 
women  for  suspecting  that  all  this  ellort 
to  gain  control  of  the  rural  school  system 
is  another  raid  into  the  last  remaining 
field  to  secure  another  crop  of  political 
jobs?  The  well-meaning  men  and  women 
who  are  trying  to  force  new  laws  and 
new  methods  upon  these  people  will  indig¬ 
nantly  deny  any  such  intention — but  who 
can  blame  these  farmers  for  being  sus¬ 
picious,  in  view  of  what  has  happened  to 
them  before?  The  wonder  to  me  is  that 
the  experts  and  educators  have  not  recog¬ 
nized  the  foundation  reason  for  this  op¬ 
position  to  their  plans.  They  call  it  ob¬ 
stinacy,  prejudice,  or  brutal  ignorance, 
when  in  reality  it  is.  at  heart,  a  patriotic 
determination  to  defend  a  political  right 
and  a  needed  public  institution.  Thus 
the  modern  conflict  over  the  country 
school  is  essentially  the  old  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  spirits  of  Hamilton  and  Lin¬ 
coln.  I  shall  try  to  show  later  why  I 
stand  for  the  district  school  and  its  im¬ 
provement  by  the  local  patrons. 

%  He  #  ♦ 

But  B.  S.  T.  says  my  remarks  are 
amusing.  Good !  I  am  glad  to  have 
given  him  a  little  pleasure.  His  note  in¬ 
dicates  to  me  a  somewhat  sour  disposi¬ 
tion.  Laughter  is  to  a  sour  mind  like 
lime  to  a  sour  soil.  I  am  glad  to  supply 
a  little  mental  lime.  I  surely  am  not  an 
educator,  though  perhaps  I  ought  to  be 
if  there  is  anything  in  pedigree  or  en¬ 
vironment.  My  mother  was  a  teacher 
and  so  was  my  mother-in-law.  I  have 
two  sisters  and  a  brother,  all  successful 
teachers.  I  married  a  teacher,  and  my 
daughter  has  taught.  I  have  a  number  of 
cousins  who  have  been  successful  in  the 
schoolroom,  but  I  confess  that  my  own 
record  does  not  entitle  me  to  a  front  seat. 
In  truth,  I  cannot  claim  to  be  a  “very 
highly  educated  person.”  I  did  not  have 
what  I  call  a  first-class  chance.  About  all 
I  got  in  the  way  of  schooling  was  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  little  district  school.  The 
schoolhouse  was  not  painted  red.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  painted  at  all.  but  it  was 
true  to  tvpe.  In  addition  to  the  district 
school  I  had  two  terms,  as  I  remember, 
in  a  town  high  school — but  it  was  no  such 
institution  as  the  modern  high  school. 
That  was  all,  for  at  14  I  went  to  work  to 
support  myself  I  went  to  a  night  school 
for  a  time,  and  I  read  about  all  the  good 
books  I  could  find.  At  22,  after  eight 
years  of  self-support.  I  entered  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  agricultural  colleges  and 
worked  through  it.  To  this  day  I  do  not 
know  how  I  ever  happened  to  pass  the 
examination,  with  my  poor  mental  equip¬ 
ment.  While  the  agricultural  college  of 
that  day  did  not  rank  high  in  scholarship, 
it  turned  out  a  class  of  men  who  have 
had  something  to  do  with  making  Ameri¬ 
can  history — more  of  it.  I  think,  than 
most  of  the  graduates  of  the  modern  col¬ 
leges  will  be  likely  to  put  over.  Like 
many  of  the  district  schools,  these  col¬ 
leges  were  not  very  strong  on  the  flour¬ 
ishes  of  life,  but  sound  on  the  fundamen¬ 
tals.  I  am  not,  therefore,  “highly  edu¬ 
cated.”  and  never  pretended  to  be.  About 
all  I  know  of  education  has  been  obtained 
or  derived  from  reading.  The  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  me  was  the  fact 
that  I  picked  up  the  reading  habit  early 
in  life,  and  it  has  stuck  ro  me  as  consist- 
tently  as  the  habit  of  eating  or  throwing 
a  ball  with  my  right  hand.  That  being 
so.  I  do  not  much  care  what  my  children 
are  taught,  so  long  as  they  are  thoroughly 
grounded  in  arithmetic  and  simple  mathe¬ 
matics,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English 
and  the  power  to  express  themselves  with 
toneme  or  pen  and  the  dictionary  and 
reading  habits  developed  up  to  the  nth 
degree.  I  know  that  a  good  teacher  in  a 
district  school  can  develop  all  these 
things. 

*  *  *  *  * 

B.  S.  T.’s  charge  that  I  have  no  "scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  of  teaching”  is  correct.  I 
plead  guilty.  At  this  public  confessional 
I  will  tell  the  whole  sad  story  of  my 
teaching  experience,  and  throw  myself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  company.  In  my 
sophomore  year  at  college  i  came  to_tlie 
end  of  the  Fall  term  with  less  than  $5  in 
my  pocket.  There  was  very  little  Winter 
work  in  those  days,  and  while  I  never 
pretended  to  be  a  teacher,  I  looked  about 
for  a  district  school.  I  found  one  far 
back  from  town.  It  had  an  evil  reputa- 
tion.  Three  teachers  had  been  “put  out” 
in  previous  Winters.  They  offered  me 
$25  a  month  and  “board  around,”  and  I 
took  the  job.  I  acted  as  janitor, 
policeman.  fighter  and  peacemaker, 
and  while  there  was  no  scientific 
groundwork  about  it.  I  learned  more 
about  the  psychology  of  a  country 
district  than  any  of  these  experts 
have  ever  exhibited — at  least  to  me.  I 
r-ould  tell  many  a  tale  about  the  happen- 
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ings  during  those  four  active  months.  I 
had  about  40  pupils.  They  ran  all  the 
way  from  little  things  whose  chief  ambi¬ 
tion  in  life  was  to  master  the  difference 
between  A  and  B,  up  to  a  group  of  corn- 
huskers  who  came  *or  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  licking  the  teacher!  I  learned 
just  what  was  the  matter .  with  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  of  that  day,  and  the  futility 
of  some  theorist  outside  the  district  try¬ 
ing  to  reform  it.  I  will  grant  that  when 
I  started  my  main  object  was  to  earn 
$100  for  four  months’  work  and  get  back 
to  college,  but  as  the  term  passed  along  I 
began  to  realize  something  of  the  tragedy 
of  these  little  lives  in  their  struggle  to 
gain  the  power  to  give  expression  to  their 
feelings.  For,  after  all,  that  is  about  all 
education  amounts  to  in  its  relation  to 
human  society.  I  did  my  best  with  the 
little  ones.  I  would  like  to  dump  one  of 
these  scientifically  trained  educators  into 
that  crossroads  schoolhouse  and  hold  him 
to  the  job.  He  would  get  $25  a  month, 
build  the  fires,  cut  the  wood,  sweep  and 
clean  the  schoolhouse  and  be  responsible 
for  the  property.  He  would  go  from  one 
house  to  another  each  week,  live  continu¬ 
ously  on  rich  food,  like  mince  pie,  roast 
pork  and  doughnuts — each  housewife 
bombarding  his  poor  stomach  with  the 
highest  type  of  her  art.  One  week  he 
would  sleep  in  an  ice-cold  room,  and  the 
next  in  an  overheated  chamber,  fie  must 
listen  to  all  the  neighborhood  feuds,  face 
all  the  hired  men  who  thought  they  could 
handle  him,  and  dodge  all  the  maiden 
ladies  who  “set  their  caps”  for  the  teach¬ 
er.  I  would  like  to  put  B.  S.  T.  or  some 
other  critics  in  such  a  place  and  hold 
him  right  to  it.  I  learned  that  what  the 
district  most  needs  is  nof  a  law-abiding 
arbitrary  power  to  come  from  outside  in¬ 
fluence,  but  what  I  call  the  two  T’s — 
trustee  and  teacher.  The  real  reform  in  our 
country  schools  does  not  start  at  the 
State  capitol,  but  in  the  home  of  the 
trustee.  I  had  a  good  one  back  of  me. 
He  had  the  fine  courage  of  inexperience. 
He  was  a  back-to-the-lander,  come  to  live 
on  a  farm  which  his  wife  had  inherited. 
It  was  the  standing  joke  in  that  district 
to  elect  the  last  newcomer  as  trustee,  -so 
the  office  sought  this  man,  and  he  took  it 
seriously.  His  wife,  a  country  girl,  was 
a  little  frightened. 

“The  deestrict  won’t  support  you  !”  she 
said.  h.  \v.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 

“Spontaneous  Clover”;  Bad  Water 

W.  A.  T„  on  page  7,  asks  whence  com- 
eth  this  clover  seed  that  a  dressing  of 
wood  ashes  always  brings  forth  on  un¬ 
tilled  English  sod  land.  On  reading  this 
my  first  thought  was  of  that  little  experi¬ 
ment  Darwin  records  in  his  “Origin  of 
Species” — in  the  chapter  on  geographical 
distribution.  “I  do  not  believe,”  he  says, 
“that  botanists  are  aware  how  charged 
the  mud  of  ponds  is  with  seeds”  (and  I 
may  add  the  earth  of  our  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures).  He  then  records  how  he  took  a 
cupful  of  this  pond  mud  and  kept  it  moist 
in  his  study  for  some  time,  pulling  out, 
counting  and  classifying  each  plant  as  it 
grew ;  537  was  the  total  number.  An 
ounce  of  field  soil  is  a  teeming  world  unto 
itself.  No  one  has  yet  given  an  even 
fairly  complete  classification  of  the  bac¬ 
teria  it  contains,  or  the  algae  or  fungi  or 
rhizopodae  or  infusoria.  As  infinitely  small 
beneath  us  as  the  starry  heavens  are  in¬ 
finitely  large  above  us. 

In  an  old  medical  work  I  have  come 
across  the  following : 

“If  in  Virginia  the  forest  trees  be  re¬ 
moved  so  as  to  make  way  for  other 
growth  and  the  ground  be  prepared  for 
the  first  cultivation  the  phytolacca  de- 
candra  or  poke  which  was  not  previously 
perceptible  on  the  land,  usurps  the  whole 
surface.  When  Mr.  Madison  went  with 
Gen,  Lafayette  to  the  Indian  Treaty, 
they  discovered  that  whenever  the  trees 
had  been  blown  down  by  a  hurricane,  in 
the  Spring,  the  White  clover  had  sprung 
up  in  abundance,  although  the  spot  was 
many  miles  distant  from  any  cleared 
land ;  and  it  has  often  been  remarked 
that  where,  during  a  drought  in  the 
Spring,  the  woods  have  taken  fire  and  the 
surface  of  the  ground  has  been  torrefied, 
the  water-weed  has  made  its  appearance 
in  immense  quantities,  and  occupied  the 
burnt  surface.  .  .  ,  President  Madi¬ 

son  informed  the  author  that  in  the  space 
*  of  60  or  70  years  he  had  noticed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spontaneous  rotation  of  vege¬ 
tables  :  1,  Mayweed ;  2,  blue  centaury ; 

3,  bottle  brush  grass ;  4,  Broom  straw ; 

5,  White  clover ;  6,  Wild  carrot ;  and  the 
last  is  now  giving  way  to  the  Blue  grass.” 

So  from  this  we  can  see  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  1S00  were  marveling  at  the  fe¬ 
cundity  of  old  Mother  Earth,  as  we  are 
still  doing  in  1924. 

I  cannot  help  but  add  my  surprise  at 
your  answer  on  purifying  water  in  a  cis¬ 
tern,  on  page  15,  under  “Health  Notes.” 
Don’t  you  think  that  splashing  the  water 
would  be  somewhat  impractical?  If  the 
smell  is  from  the  decayed  animaleulse,  a 
few  ounces  at  most  of  bleaching  powder — 
chloride  of  lime — will  certainly  clear  up 
the  smell  and  sterilize  the  water.  But 
most  cistern  smells  come  from  growths  of 
Oscillaria,  principally,  sometimes  c-reno- 
thrix  and  streptothrix  and  other  genera 
of  the  lower  algae  or  higher  bacteria,  and 
diatoms.  An  almost  infinitesimal  amount 
of  copper  sulphate  will  eradicate  them.  It 
is  attested  that  a  small  bag  of  this  chem¬ 
ical  towed  about  behind  a  rowboat  has 
cleared  reservoirs  containing  millions  of 
gallons,  of  these  plants. 

Maryland.  philltp  w.  wolle. 
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Some  Things  You  Should  Know 


i 


Facts  furnished  by  the  Research  Department  of  the 
National  Association  of  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers 


Investigations  made  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  the  U.  S.  Government 
show  that  of  each  dollar  the  farmer  received 
from  the  sale  of  all  farm  products  in  the  crop 
year  1922-’23,  only  3H  cents  was  paid  out  for 
farm  operating  equipment — and  that  covered 
not  only  implements  but  everything  from  silos 
to  beehives.  A  pretty  small  percentage  for  the 
things  that  help  the  farmer  make  his  money. 

The  volume  of  sales  of  all  farm  equipment 
manufacturers  for  1922  was  53%  less  than 
their  sales  for  1920.  The  sales  of  all  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  by  American  farmers  for  the  crop  year 
1922-’23  were  only  18%  less  than  in  the  crop 
year  1920-’21.  These  are  reliable  figures. 

Approximately  80%  of  all  money  received 
by  the  manufacturer  from  the  farmer  for  farm 
machines  goes  to  labor — not  to  workers  in 
the  implement  factories  alone,  but  in  the  steel 
mills,  the  mines,  the  forests,  and  the  rail¬ 
roads.  These  workers  and  their  families 
return  much  of  this  money  to  the  farmer  for 
his  products. 

C<^p 


Twenty  of  the  leading  companies  in  the  farm 
equipment  industry  lost  over  $50,000,000  in 
the  past  two  years.  Some  of  the  other 
companies  fared  even  worse  in  proportion. 

The  material  which  goes  into  the  making  of 
farm  machines  now  costs  an  average  of  twice 
what  it  cost  in  1914.  The  price  of  oak  lumber 
is  three  times  as  high  as  it  was  in  1914,  soft 
center  plow  steel  and  cold  rolled  steel  twice 
as  high,  steel  bars,  coke  and  cotton  duck  more 
than  twice  as  high.  Labor  which  is  a  large 
item  in  manufacturing  costs,  is  considerably 
more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1914. 

A  7-foot  binder  would  cost  you  $350  if  it 
were  priced  on  a  pound  for  pound  basis  with 
the  average  kitchen  range — and  that  would 
not  take  into  account  the  complexity  of  the 
binder  and  the  service  that  goes  with  it.  It 
would  cost  $430  if  it  were  priced  like  the 
world’s  cheapest  car.  A  5 -foot  mower  at 
lawn  mower  orices  would  cost  $174. 


The  Farm  Outlook  for  1924 

The  Government  says  that  crops  for  1923  show  an  increased  value  of  $1,600,000,000 
over  1922  [Oct.  1st  estimate].  Farm  conditions  from  many  points  of  view  show  a  decided 
improvement.  Good  planning  and  good  management  should  mean  good  profit  for  this  year. 

Money-making  farms  are  those  on  which  most  work  is  done  in  least  time,  with  least 
labor.  Try  to  increase  your  crop  yield  per  acre,  cut  down  your  labor  cost,  diversify. 
Plow  more  furrows  as  you  go  along,  cultivate  more  rows,  cut  wider  swaths.  Plant  every 
hill  full — the  missed  hills  in  a  field  have  a  surprising  effect  on  the  season’s  yield.  Save 
extra  pounds  of  butterfat  by  efficient  cream  separation.  Spread  manure  by  the  load  in¬ 
stead  of  by  the  forkful.  Let  tractor  and  engine  power  help  you.  Modern  equipment,  well 
handled,  is  the  key  to  profitable  farming,  and  makes  farming  pleasanter,  too. 

Your  McCormick-Deering  Dealer  handles  most  of  the  54  kinds  of  machines  and  im¬ 
plements  that  make  up  the  McCormick-Deering  line.  See  him  for  the  most  up-to-date 
equipment — plows,  tillage  tools,  cream  separators,  spreaders,  engines,  tractors,  belt  and 
drawbar  machines.  McCormick-Deering  is  the  old  reliable  line. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Ill. 
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Saws  Wood  Fast 


(Does  the  Work  of  10  Men— 1  /20  Cost) 

This  one-man  WITTE  Logr  Saw  bums  any  fuel 
and  will  cut  from  16  to  40  cords  of  wood  a  day. 
Easy  to  operate  and  move.  Trouble-proof.  Fells 
trees— makes  tiee-runs  other  farm  machinery, 
bast  money  maker  and  big  labor  saver. 

®y  bifir  Free 

A  aS*™  Book  and  Low  Easy  Payment 

Prices.  No  obligation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Build,ln? •  City,  Mo. 

6893 Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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FARM  BARGAINS 

NEAR 

WASHINGTON 


Let  me  send  you  this  interesting  free  booklet 
telling  why  Southern  Md.  farmland  offers  the 
greatest  opportunities  to  the  ambitious  farmer. 

K.  A.  McRae,  Exec.  Sec. 

Southern  Maryland  Immigration  Commission 
College  Park,  Md. 
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REAL  ESTATE-DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARMS 

Store  Property.  Equipped  Hatchery  and  Farm.  Busi¬ 
ness  opportunities.  Ileal  Estate  of  all  description. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  -  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ALL  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

ARE  WORTH  and  prompt  returns— 
ship  to 

WILLIAMS  BROS.  &  CO.,  Atglen,  Penna. 

Reference -ATGLEN  NATIONAL  BANK 
Write  for  Prices 


A  SQUARE 


gage  I 

if 


RAW 

FURS 


Our  price  lists 
don’t  show  the 
highest  prices, 
but  our  checks 
sent  in  exchange  ■ 
for  furs  have  more  I 
than  satisfied 
hundreds  in  the 
last  thirteen 
years.  Get  up  a 
.  .  sample  shipment, 

send  it  in  to  us.  the  check  you’ll  receive 
will  make  you  another  one  of  our  depend- 
nhle  regulars.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  cheek  and  your  furs  will  lie 
shipped  back  to  you,  charges  paid  both 
ways.  A  square  ileal  is  yours  for  the 
trying  — all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 

In  the  meantime 

FREE  for  the  asking — onr  price  lists, 
shipping  tags,  instructions  and  a  list  of 
our  satisfied  trapper  friends.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  do. 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.  Inc. 
159  West  25th  St.  New  York 


4'/2% 


and  far  more  convenient 

Federal  Farm  LoanBonds 

Interest  Sure— Readily  Salable— Safe— Tax-free 

These  Bonds  are  equivalent  to  first  mortgages  on  improved 
farms  in  New  England,  New  York  and  Newjersey  — all  cultiva'ed 
by  their  owners.  The  twelve  powerful  Federal  Land  Banks  gu.  t- 
antee  prompt  payment  of  interest  and  principal.  Can  be  had  in 
amounts  of  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1000  and  up.  For  details  write  to 


The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collimjivood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pagea. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  tor  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 
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Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  3S3  «  est  30th  Street,  New  lorli 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  01  bank  diaft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  11.00  per  agate  line— T  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

.  “A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  ■ 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to* * paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler, 

‘-ihle  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  cal)ed  upon 
to  adiust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society,  in 
its  annual  meeting  at  Rochester,  endorsed  the 
proposed  school  conference  at  Syracuse  on  January 
Mist,  and  urged  selection  of  delegates  and  fullest 
possible  attendance.  In  addition  to  the  call  on  the 
next  page,  we  urge  all  our  readers  who  can  do  so 
to  attend  this  conference.  This  is  the  way  to  settle 
our  great  public  questions.  We  must  take  them  into 
our  own  hands  before  they  are  fastened  to  us  by 
others.  It  is  very  important  to  hold  county  meet¬ 
ings  and  elect  delegates,  but  in  any  event  come  to 
Syracuse,  if  possible. 

* 

FOR  the  past  dozen  years  the  great  Winter  event 
in  agricultural  matters  has  been  “Farmers’ 
Week”  at  Cornell  University.  The  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  opens  its  doors  wide  and  asks  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State  to  come  and  look  it  over.  And  they 
come  from  all  over — men  and  women  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  teaching  and  practicing  farming.  From 
Monday  to  Saturday  every  hour  of  the  week  is  filled 
with  lectures,  demonstrations  or  entertainment  The 
organization  is  complete  and  anyone  may  select  the 
things  interested  in  and  carry  them  through.  The 
attendance  usually  runs  into  the  thousands.  You 
will  find  farmers  from  Long  Island  and  from  Niag¬ 
ara  County — and  all  counties  between — all  interested 
and  willing  to  talk  and  relate  their  experiences.  The 
social  features  of  these  meetings  are  no  less  valuable 
than  the  lectures.  The  “week”  this  year  will  he 
celebrated  Feb.  11  to  .16.  A  good  program,  including 
an  address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  has 
been  arranged,  and  you  will  see  all  the  notables  of 
New  York  agriculture. 

* 

A  JUDGE  iu  New  York  has  resigned  because  he 
says  he  cannot  raise  a  large  family  properly  on 
$17,500  a  year!  That  brings  up  the  old  question  of 
how  much  it  costs  to  raise  a  child  up  to  the  point  of 
self-support.  Some  children  never  seem  to  reach 
that  point,  but  usually  the  cost  of  raising  a  child  in 
the  city  is  twice  or  three  times  that  in  the  country. 
Many  a  farmer  has  paid  for  his  farm,  gained  a  fair 
competency  and  raised  a  good-sized  family  out  of  a 
yearly  income  averaging  not  over  $1,500  per  year, 
and  those  children  will  make  stronger  and  better 
citizens  than  the  children  of  the  $17,500  judge!  It 
is  true,  however,  that  in  these  days  when  city  styles 
and  habits  are  crowding  upon  us,  the  cost  of  raising 
a  child  is  doubled.  But  if  a  judge  cannot  at  least 
come  out  even  on  $17,500,  he  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  give  out  even-handed  justice.  If  the  judges  get 
their  salary  raised  to  $25,000  it  will  all  finally  come 
out  of  the  producers. 

* 


THOSE  of  our  readers  who  have  followed  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Berrang  on  their  transcontinen¬ 
tal  trip  in  the  ox-team  express  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  these  worthy  people  are  on  the  last  lap  of 
their  journey.  They  are  now  proceeding  through 
Oregon — going  down  the  slope  to  the  Pacific.  It  has 
been  a  long  journey,  hut  not  particularly  tiresome  or 
hard.  The  Berrangs  have  "taken  it  easy,”  stopping 
as  they  pleased  and  going  on  at  will.  They  carry  a 
portable  radio  outfit  with  them,  and  after  supper,  at 
night,  they  can  if  they  like  sit  and  listen  to  music  or 
speech  carried  hundreds  of  miles  to  them.  There, 
in  the  solitude  of  mountain  or  plain,  far  from  hu¬ 
man  hands,  far  from  the  lights  of  home,  they  are  not 
alone.  America  is  theirs,  for  out  of  the  air  comes 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice  with  song,  and  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  wisdom.  And,  best  of  all,  the  Berrangs 
have  found  each  other— they  make  good  company. 
Let  us  ask  many  a  busy  man  of  today  how  he  would 
fare  if  compelled  to  travel  by  ox  team  across  the 
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country,  something  like  900  consecutive  days,  with 
no  companion  but  his  wife  or  child !  Many  a  man 
passes  on  through  all  his  working  years  without  ever 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  wife.  What  would 
happen  to  them  in  the  monotony  of  the  ox-team  ex¬ 
press?  The  future  of  the  world  depends  on  the 
thought  of  what  we  call  society.  That  depends  on 
the  children  who  are  the  citizens  of  the  future.  They 
depend  on  the  home.  That  rests  upon  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  between  husband  and  wife.  Take  your  own 
case.  Would  it  stand  three  years  on  the  ox-team 
express? 

* 

THE  new  Cortland  apple  will  be  offered  for  sale 
this  year.  We  consider  this  about  the  most 
promising  variety  of  recent  introduction.  With  near¬ 
ly  or  quite  the  quality  and  appearance  of  McIntosh, 
it  is  about  a  month  later,  and  has  the  strong,  hang- 
on  quality  of  one  of  its  parents,  Ben  Davis.  W  hile 
old  Ben  may  not  be  considered  good  eating,  he  may 
give  his  children  a  vigor  which  will  enable  them  to 
present  their  mother's  fine  qualities.  No  one  can 
monopolize  Cortland.  It  has  been  given  freely  to  the 
public.  The  thing  to  make  sure  about  is  that  the 
trees  you  buy  are  true.  Thousands  of  Wolf  River 
have  been  sold  for  McIntosh  in  the  past,  for  the 
young  trees  are  much  alike  in  appearance.  There 
are  a  few  nurserymen  who  are  able  to  guarantee 
Cortland.  We  would  take  no  chances  on  cheap 
trees. 

* 

WE  come  early  this  year  with  our  annual  re¬ 
marks  about  Alsike  clover.  The  price  of  Red 
clover  seed  promises  to  be  high  this  year,  and  while 
Alsike  is  also  high,  the  seed  will,  in  most  cases,  be  a 
better  investment  than  Red.  Alsike  has  many  good 
qualities.  It  is  smaller  than  Red,  but  it  makes  a 
finer  and  more  palatable  hay.  It  stays  in  the  soil 
longer  than  Red,  especially  when  cut  early— before 
seed  is  formed.  The  seed  is  smaller;  less  is  required 
to  the  acre.  Its  great  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
will  make  a  good  growth  on  land  too  sour  and  wet 
to  produce  Red  clover.  We  have  wet,  undrained  land 
where  Alsike  cuts  close  to  two  tons  per  acre,  while 
Red  would  show  only  a  few  scattered  plants.  On 
many  a  farm  where  small  fortunes  have  been  vainly 
spent  trying  to  coax  Alfalfa  into  life,  Alsike  would, 
with  little  expense,  give  a  good  supply  of  the  finest 
hay.  Even  when  seeding  Red  clover  we  put  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  Alsike  seed,  for  we  know  there  are  always  many 
sour  spots  even  when  a  field  is  limed.  The  Alsike 
thrives  on  these  spots,  and  makes  a  full  stand.  The 
stalks  are  fine  and  work  in  with  the  Red  clover  with¬ 
out  damage.  By  all  means,  use  some  Alsike  seed. 

* 

THE  proponents  of  the  school  bill  claim  that  this 
measure,  once  in  force,  will  bring  people  to  the 
country  and  repopulate  some  or  many  of  the  unoccu¬ 
pied  farms.  That  is  what  we  understand  them  to 
say,  though  we  have  never  been  able  to  see  quite  the 
logic  "of  this  argument.  Now  comes  S.  J.  Lowed, 
past  Master  of  both  the  New  Y’ork  and  National 
Granges,  claiming  that  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law, 
within  10  years  one-third  of  the  farms  in  the  State 
will  he  abandoned.  Who  is  right?  The  people  who 
live  in  the  country  districts  are  evidently  with  Mr. 
Lowell  in  this  matter.  They  say  that  when  children 
must  be  sent  out  of  the  district  to  some  central  school 
the  tendency  will  he  for  parents  to  follow  them — not 
for  town  people  to  separate  from  their  children. 
These  people  say  that  when  newcomers  appear,  hunt¬ 
ing  for  farms,  one  of  the  first  questions  asked  is, 
"How  near  is  the  school?”  If  there  is  no  local  school 
and  the  newcomers  have  families,  the  sale  is  "off’ 
at  once  if  the  school  is  too  far  away.  It  does  not 
seem  reasonable  that  people  will  move  out  to  farms 
where  their  children  must  be  carried  away  several 
miles  to  school.  Mr.  Lowell  certainly  ought  to  know 
the  conditions  in  rural  New  York.  We  do  not  know 
of  anyone  connected  with  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one  who  is  better  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  this 
subject.  We  agree  .with  him  that  if  the  rural  schools 
are  taken  away  population  will  go  with  them,  and 
the  opportunity  of  sending  children '  far  away  to 
school  will  prove  no  inducement  to  new  settlers. 


tors  sit  up  nights  reading  and  studying  every  bill 
that  comes  before  them.  It  would  break  something 
of  their  faith  to  learn  that  their  trusted  servants  do 
not  even  read  the  bills  which  mean  so  much  to  rural 
people.  There  is  one  very  safe  bet,  however,  and 
that  is  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  keep  these  names  before  the 
people  while  the  school  question  is  on.  Some  very 
strange  tales  from  the  hills  of  New  York  reach  us  at 
times.  One  farmer  tells  us  that  he  went  to  his  Sena¬ 
tor  and  asked  him  about  the  daylight  saving  bill. 
The  Senator  told  him  that  no  such  bill  had  been  pre¬ 
sented.  The  farmer  got  the  record  and  showed 
where  the  bill  had  been  defeated.  The  Senator  knew 


nothing  about  it !  In  another  case  an  Assemblyman 
was  urged  to  vote  for  a  certain  bill.  When  it  came 
up  he  ran  out  of  the  chamber  and  hid  in  the  lobby. 
Then  he  explained  to  his  people  that  he  was  very  ill 
when  the  bill  came  up.  In  still  another  case  a  bill 
which  was  of  interest  to  farmers  came  up  and  would 
have  gone  through  under  the  rule  of  unanimous  con¬ 
sent.  A  certain  member  promised  faithfully  that  he 
would  not  object.  What  he  did  was  to  sneak  around 
and  get  some  member  from  New  York  (who  knew 
nothing  about  it)  to  object,  and  thus  kill  the  bill! 
We  shall  find  that  most  of  these  gentlemen  at  Albany 
need  watching,  and  one  of  the  greatest  things  about 
this  school  bill  discussion  is  the  fact  that  country 
people  are  coming  to  understand  how  the  laws  are 
made.  A  hand-picked  man  usually  follows  machine 
methods. 

* 

TWO  weeks  ago  a  woman  told  why  she  wanted  to 
send  her  children  to  a  consolidated  school.  She 
has  stirred  up  a  hornet’s  nest,  as  wfe  see  on  page  128. 

It  seems  to  us  very  clear  that  this  woman  is  not  a 
taxpayer,  and  that  she  is  dragging  a  good  farmer 
away  from  the  land— back  to  the  small  surroundings 
and  petty  life  of  some  little  village.  We  suspect 
that  part  of  her  reasdn  for  leaving  the  country  is  a 
craving  for  the  poor  excitement  of  town  life.  And 
we  doubt  if  the  boy  will  have  any  stronger  founda¬ 
tion  of  education  in  the  average  village  school  in  the 
complaining  home  which  this  woman  seems  capable 
of  making.  If  such  a  woman,  instead  of  demanding 
the  moon,  would  join  with  other  women  and  try  to 
improve  the  local  school  she  would  get  far  more  out 
of  public  education.  We  think  our  contented  farm 
women  are  well  able  to  handle  this  case. 

❖ 

WE  deeply  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our 
old  friend  of  many  years — John  Gould,  of 
Ohio.  The  younger  members  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  knew  little  of  Mr.  Gould,  but  25  and  30  years 
ago  his  name  was  a  household  word  among  those 
who  attended  the  old  farmers’  institutes  or  dairy 
meetings.  These  were  the  pioneer  days  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education — long  before  such  education  had  be- 
■corne  scientific  or  highly  ox*ganized.  It  was  the  time 
when  plain,  simple,  direct  men  like  T.  B.  Terry, 
Dr.  Chamberlain,  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  J.  S.  Woodward, 
Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard,  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  and  John 
Gould  were  the  real  leaders  of  agricultural  thought. 
They  were  not  polished  men — most  of  them  were  not 
college-trained.  They  did  not  have  what  modern¬ 
ists  call  the  scientific  mind,  but  they  had  more  use¬ 
ful  qualities  of  plain  horse  sense,  kindly  good  nature 
and  full  understanding  of  country  life  and  its  needs. 
They  did  a  great  work.  They  were  true  pioneers. 
But  for  what  they  did  in  their  plain,  homely  way 
our  present  system  of  agricultural  education  would 
have  been  impossible.  And  John  Gould  tvas  a 
striking  figure  among  these  old  heroes.  His  talks 
were  witty  and  plain  and  full  of  homely  illustra¬ 
tions.  He  told  us  once  that  he  could  always  make 
good  butter,  and  he  won  his  start  on  the  platform 
by  telling  how  to  do  it  so  that  others  could  under¬ 
stand  his  language.  John  Gould  wandered  far  at 
institute  work — from  Maine  to  California,  and  from 
Minnesota  to  Tennessee  he  went  on  his  way,  always 
cheerful,  always  with  a  smile,  always  seeing  a  bet¬ 
ter  day  for  farmers  dawning  in  the  future.  A  kindly, 
hopeful,  useful  man  was  John  Gould,  a  member  of 
the  faithful  old  guard  who  nursed  agricultural 
science  in  her  infancy  and  directed  her  youth. 
The  world  has  gone  rushing  by  these  old  veterans, 
but  as  John  Gould  passed  off  the  stage  we  may  well 
stop  in  the  bustle  and  roar  of  life  to  remember  what 
the  little  group  to  which  he  belonged  did  for  us,  and 
the  farming  of  today. 


I  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  list  of  19  New  York  State 
Senators  who  voted  for  the  Twenty-one  school  bill  last 
Winter.  1  will  bet  a  big  red  apple  that  none  of  them 
ever  read  the  bill.  x- 

IT  happens  that  X.  is  fully  responsible,  and  is  in  a 
position  where  he  can  see  these  Senators  every  day 
during  the  session.  He  is  good  for  any  number  of 
“big  red  apples,”  yet  we  hope  he  will  lose  the  bet, 
Most  of  our  country  people  feel  sure  that  their  Sena- 


Brevities 

Advancing  prices  are  reported  from  London  and 
New  Zealand  wool  auctions. 

You  will  find  some  helpful  advice  in  that  conference 
on  cracked  hands,  page  128. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  study  the  seed  catalogues.  Be 
sure  to  plan  for  a  succession  of  sweet  corn. 

Properly  pruned  vines  are  an  important  factor  in 
the  grape  crop. 
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Sherman  J.  Lowell  on  the  School  Bill  ranse<i  for  us  by  people  who  do  not  know  our  life. 


Past  Master  of  the  National  Grange  Opposes 
S.  J.  Lowell,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Lowell :  Would  you  tell  me,  privately,  if 
you  do  not  care  to  do  so  publicly,  just  how  you  stand 
regarding  this  proposed  rural  school  bill?  I  have  heard 
all  sorts  of  reports  about  your  position.  Some  are  to 
the  effect  that  you  favor  the  bill  strongly,  while  others 
state  that  you  are  opposed  to  it.  It  is  rather  hard  to 
figure  out  just  what  it  all  means,  but  I  should  like  to 
know  for  my  own  private  information  just  how  you  feel 
about  it.  It  is  evidently  shaking  up  the  State  as  few 
other  things  have  done,  and  I  think  that  the  end  of  it 
ah  will  be  beneficial,  for  I  believe  that  this  discussion 
of  school  matters,  no  matter  how  it  turns  out,  will  have 
the  effect  of  causing  our  people  to  take  greater  interest 
in  the  school.  Very  truly  yours, 

H.  W.  COLLING  WOOD. 

Dear  MR.  COLLINGWOOD.— Your  letter  re¬ 
ceived.  I  note  your  request  for  my  position  in 
regard  to  the  school  bill,  and  stating  that  I  am  said 
by  some  to  be  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  by  others  as 
opposed  to  it. 

I  have  refrained  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
discussion  going  on.  believing  that  it  would  be  better 
if  we  would  let  the  Subordinate  Granges  thrash  the 
matter  over,  and  when  the  State  Grange  met  to  set¬ 
tle  the  matter  there,  as  to  bow  the  farmers  stood. 
However,  as  I  am  not  an  officer  in  any  Grange,  I  am 
at  liberty  to  state  my  convictions. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
in  its  present  form,  for  many  reasons,  chief  of  which 
is  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  permit  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  at  Albany  to  make  any  rulings  it 
may  desire.  Said  permit  may  be  found  on  page  13 
of  the  printed  form.  Section  1225.  line  4 :  “The  State 
Commissioner  shall  adopt  rules  not  in  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  guidance  of  county 
commissions  in  the  establishment  of  community  dis¬ 
tricts.  If  it  stopped  there  it  might  possibly  do.  but 
it  doesn't  do  it.  Here  is  the  next  .sentence :  “Such 
rules  shall  supplement  the  provisions  of  this  article 
relating  to  the  grouping  of  existing  school  districts 
in  community  districts  and  shall  prescribe  the  prin¬ 
ciples  in  accordance  with  which  such  community  dis¬ 
tricts  are  to  be  established.”  On  same  page,  line  IS, 
begins  another  statement  of  what  they  may  do,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  follows,  and  on  line  2G  begins  an¬ 
other  statement  giving  the  commission  power  to 
change  the  whole  thing  simply  by  stating  same  to 
the  “several  county  commissions.” 

The  Commissioner,  in  an  address  at  Jamestown, 
before  a  gathering  of  the  teachers  of  Chautauqua 
County,  made  this  statement,  I  am  told  by  a  teacher 
who  was  there :  “The  one- room  schoolhouse  must 
go.”  I  believe  Dr.  Graves  is  an  honorable  man.  and 
if  he  made  the  statement  quoted  (and  T  believe  he 
did),  lie  bad  grounds  to  base  it  on,  so  I  have  read 
the  bill  over  and  over,  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  agree  with  him  that  if  this  law  was  passed 
he  could  do  the  very  thing  he  stated  at  Jamestown. 

If  this  idea  could  be  carried  out,  I  believe  that 
inside  of  10  years  at  least  one-third  of  the  farms 
of  our  State  which  lie  in  sections  remote  to  towns 
will  be  vacated.  As  I  am.  as  ever,  much  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  rural  folk.  I  could  not  think 
of  supporting  this  present  bill.  If  you  care  to  print 
this  letter  you  may  do  so,  but  I  would  like  you  to 
print  yours  to  me,  to  show  why  the  letter  was  writ- 
-  ten.  Fraternally  yours,  s.  j.  lowell. 


At  Syracuse  Jan.  31 

EPRESEXTATIYE  country  people  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Orleans,  Niagara,  Wayne,  Ontario  and 
Montgomery  have  joined  in  issuing  the  following 
call : 

V\  e,  the  undersigned,  representatives  of  the  several 
counties  indicated  below,  hereby  join  in  this  call  for  a 
State  conference  on  rural  school  legislation  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  and  embodied 
m  the  Downing-IIutchinson  bill  of  1923,  and  hereby  re¬ 
quest  the  rural  school  patrons  and  taxpayers  and  others 
interested  in  the  several  counties  of  New  York,  which 
have  not  heretofore  taken  such  action,  to  assemble  and 
select  five  delegates  to  attend  a  State  conference  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1924,  with 
authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  any  rural  school 
legislation  heretofore  proposed,  and  to  recommend  such 
changes  in  taxation  and  administration  as  to  such  con¬ 
ference  seems  desirable. 

The  exact  hour  and  place  for  this  meeting  will  be 
announced  in  due  time.  The  R.  N.-Y.  urges  all  its 
friends  who  can  possibly  do  so  to  attend  this  confer¬ 
ence.  It  is  a  sincere  effort  to  help  solve  the  rural 
school  question  fairly  and  work  out  a  sympathetic 
administration  of  the  district  school.  The  meeting 
will  be  fully  democratic — all  are  invited,  but  it  is 
particularly  desired  that  country  people  and  parents 
who  are  personally  interested  in  the  district  school 
attend.  This  school  question  is  the  biggest  public 
Dsue  which  our  farmers  have  faced  since  the  Civil 
War.  It  must  be  settled  right.  We  are  all  tired  of 
having  fads  and  experiments  worked  out  on  us.  We 
are  not  children,  to  have  our  thoughts  and  plans  ar- 


We  must  do  it  ourselves,  and  this  conference  at 
Syracuse  will  enable  us  to  get  together  and  learn 
bow  to  do  it.  The  It.  N.-Y.  expects  to  be  there,  and 
we  urge  every  man  and  woman  interested  in  rural 
schools  to  take  this  matter  up.  Organize  county 
meetings  and  elect  delegates — and  come  yourself! 


Figures  for  Milk  Prices 

(ALLOWING  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  milk 
for  January  by  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-op¬ 
erative  Association,  Inc.,  taking  effect  Jan.  7,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Sheffield  group  met  in  New  York 
and  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  $2.63  price  pre¬ 
viously  made  up  to  and  including  Jan.  15.  For  milk 
delivered  after  the  15th  the  price  was  fixed  at  $2.35, 
all  milk.  The  Non-Pool  Association  met  the  No.  2 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Milk  Conference  Board 
at  the  same  time  and  established  the  $2.35  price  on 
and  after  Jan.  16.  The  pool  class  1  price  is  now 
$2.33  per  100  lbs. 


December  Milk  Pool  Price 

DVICES  received  as  we  are  going  to  press  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc.,  will  return  for  December  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  in  cash,  $2.10  per  100  lbs.  The  expenses 
amount  to  8  cents,  and  deductions  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  will  be  5  cents,  the  gross  being  $2.33. 
The  League  Class  1  price  for  December  was  $2.80. 
The  Sheffield  Farms  all  milk  price  for  December  was 
$2.58.  The  Non-Pool  price  for  December  was  $2.55. 


Henry  Ford  and  the  President 

VERY  many  of  our  readers  were  sincerely  desir¬ 
ous  of  electing  Henry  Ford  as  our  next  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  It.  N.-Y.  never  favored  this  plan.  We 
knew  that  Mr.  Ford  did  not  desire  such  election,  and 
we  felt  that  the  duties  of  the  office  are  not  well  suit¬ 
ed  to  his  tastes  or  training.  Now  that  Mr.  Ford  has 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  President  Coolidge,  we 
have  had  many  letters  asking  what  effect  this  will 
have  on  the  campaign.  We  do  not  know.  Some  of 
our  people  say  they  will  take  Mr.  Ford’s  advice  and 
follow  him,  while  others  object  to  doing  so.  What 
do  we  mean  by  follow  him?  Mr.  Ford  states  his  case 
in  the  Dearborn  Independent  as  follows: 

It_  seems  as  certain  as  such  affairs  can  be  that  the 
President  will  be  nominated  and  elected.  He  is  not 
without  enemies  by  any  means,  but  a  man  may  be 
judged  by  his  enemies,  and  it  will  become  more  and 
more  apparent  as  time  goes  on  that  the  President’s 
enemies  will  mostly  comprise  the  men  who  have  tried  to 
use  him  and  have  been  rebuffed.  The  country  is  very 
sensitive  to  the  type  of  men  permitted  to  surround  a 
President,  and  thus  far  the  wrong  type  has  not  been 
apparent  in  the  President’s  immediate  circle.  This  has 
gone  far  to  give  the  people  confidence  in  him. 

The  question  is  not  whether  all  of  us  agree  with 
everything  that  the  President  believes  and  suggests. 
His  beliefs  and  suggestions  are  not  law,  and  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  revisions  and  corrections  that  the  be¬ 
liefs  and  suggestions  of  the  rest  of  us  are.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  this:  Is  the  present  President  a  capable,  honest, 
efficient,  sincere,  righteous  administrator  of  the  chief 
executive  office  of  this  government?  If  he  is,  and  the 
agreement  that  he  is  appears  to  be  general,  why  inter¬ 
fere  with  our  march  back  to  prosperity  by  stopping  to 
play  at  polities  and  making  an  unnecessary  change? 

The  Cost  of  “Service” 

ERE  is  another  suggestive  item  now  passing  on 
through  the  newspapers : 

Ini  bier,  Ore.,  Jan.  11. — One  hundred  and  fifty  farmers 
tonight  sat  down  to  dinner  at  a  meeting  here,  and  the 
meal  cost  them  just  16  cents  each.  Nearly  everything 
on  the  tables  was  the  product  of  the  farm,  and  the  cost 
a  plate  was  computed  at  the  price  the  farmer  was  paid 
for  his  products,  plus  the  labor  cost  of  preparing  the 
food. 

The  same  menu  then  was  computed  at  Portland  res¬ 
taurant  prices  and  amounted  to  $1.55  a  plate — a  dif¬ 
ference  of  $1.39  a  plate  between  the  farmers’  price  and 
the  Portland  retail  price.  The  affair  was  intended  to 
furnish  an  object  lesson  in  the  wide  divergence  between 
prices  to  producer  and  the  retail  prices. 

For  at  least  five  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  ad¬ 
vocating  a  new  plan  for  teaching  political  economy 
at  our  agricultural  colleges.  It  is  to  be  based  on 
just  such  figures  as  the  above,  and  designed  to  show 
the  difference  between  farm  goods  at  the  point  of 
production  and  the  same  goods  after  the  long  string 
of  handlers  have  taken  out  their  toll.  Such  things, 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  applied  to  all  sorts 
of  products,  will  in  time  be  fixed  permanently  in  the 
brains  of  both  producer  and  consumer,  and  then 
something  will  be  done.  Not  long  ago  we  told  of  a 
guest  in  a  New  York  hotel  who  ordered  a  small  glass 
of  milk.  It  cost  him  50  cents.  The  hotel  proprietor 
defended  this  price  on  the  claim  that  while  the  glass 
of  milk  cost  5  cents,  the  45  cents  represented  “ser¬ 
vice."  That  very  handy  word  was  supposed  to  cover 
the  use  of  napkin  and  glass,  the  wages  of  the  waiter 
(who  probably  received  a  “tip”  in  addition)  and  a 
small  part  of  rent,  “overhead,”  taxes  and  all  the 


rest.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  told  of  the  great  number 
of  competing  stores  in  a  small  area  in  this  city — 
each  competing  with  the  other  and  keeping  up  prices, 
when  10  per  cent  of  these  stores  could  fully  serve 
the  people.  Those  restaurants  in  Portland  will 
charge  all  they  can  get  for  this  “service.”  And  the 
price  of  it  varies  with  the  habits  and  tastes  of  peo¬ 
ple.  We  have  told  how  a  man  can  take  the  liver  of  a 
lamb  and  cut  it  in  two.  One  piece  can  be  served  as 
li\er  and  bacon  in  a  Seventh  Avenue  restaurant  for 
35  cents.  The  other  half  may  be  made  into  an  imi¬ 
tation  pate  de  foie  gras  and  sold  on  Fifth  Avenue 
for  $2  or  more.  It  is  “service”  of  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  that  demands  and  obtains  the  65  cents  of  the 
dollar.  The  farmer  accepts  the  35  cents  because  he 
permits  too  much  of  this  “service”  when  he  might  do 
much  of  it  himself. 


A  48-cent  Turkey  Dollar 

.  Out  in  Manvel,  N.  I).,  William  Shane  scrawled  hur- 
nedly  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  tucked  it  inside  a  turkey 
which  had  just  become  extinct  for  the  benefit  of  the 
great  American  Christmas  dinner.  And  having  writ. 
AJr-  8hane  tossed  the  turkey  among  other  bound  for 
the  East. 

,  ( t<Lfi'cbu'z,  °f.  Eittle  Ferry,  X.  J.,  purchased  a  tur- 
key.  \\  ithin  he  found  what  Mr.  Shane  had  written  • 
•Dear  friend.”  Mr.  Shane  had  inscribed,  “I  sold  this 
turkey  for  22  cents  a  pound.  Please  write  me  what  vou 
paid.” 

Mr.  Schulz  paid  46  cents  a  pound.  He  will  write. 


'T'HIS  item  is  going  through  the  daily  papers.  We 
A  think  Mr.  Shane  got  off  pretty  well  as  compared 
with  the  usual  division  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  As 
we  figure  it  he  got  about  48  cents  of  Mr.  Schulz’s 
"bone,”  if  we  may  use  the  common  name  of  money, 
of  course  it  never  cost  anything  like  24  cents  a 
Pound  to  bring  that  turkey  from  North  Dakota  and 
offer  it  for  sale,  but  the  record  shows  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  old  35-cent  dollar.  But  Shane  and 
Schulz  are  still  too  far  apart  by  10  or  15  cents.  No 
one  claims  that  Shane  can  step  over  into  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  knock  at  Schulz’s  back  door  and  deliver  the 
turkey  direct.  If  some  of  the  farmers  in  Northern 
New  Jersey  could  raise  turkeys  that  might  be  done, 
but  those  of  us  who  live  in  that  section  know  that 
tui  key  laising  is  not  for  us.  These  birds  must  be 
produced  in  some  more  favorable  location,  and  there 
must  be  a  string  of  handlers  in  between  Shane  and 
Schulz.  Perhaps  we  can  induce  Schulz  to  substitute 
geese  or  Black  Jersey  Giants  for  turkey,  but  in  any 
event  we  are  all  interested  in  cutting  out  at  least 
half  of  that  long  string  of  middlemen  who  stand  be¬ 
tween  Shane  and  Schulz  and  get  most  of  the  dressing 
and  white  meat,  while  the  farmer  is  left  to  gnaw  the 
drumstick  and  the  neck.  The  big  problem  is  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  useless  middlemen.  We  must  all  admit 
that  some  handlers  are  needed,  but  if  you  leave  it 
to  the  handlers  themselves,  each  one  will  point  to 
himself  and  say,  "I  am  the  necessary  link  in  .the 
chain.’  The  useless  middleman  must  go,  and  the 
faimer  must  have  first  share  in  culling  them  out. 
Both  Shane  and  Schulz  will  agree  to  that,  “Positive¬ 
ly,  Mr.  Gallagher;  absolutely,  Mr.  Shean.” 


A  School  Meeting  in  Ontario  County 

The  Ontario  County  Civic  Organization  held  its  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  at  the  courthouse  in  Canandaigua,  Tuesday, 
Jan.  S.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance;  all  seals  iii 
the  court  room  were  filled.  The  subject  brought  up  for 
discussion  was  the  Downing-IIutchinson  school  bill 
I  he  discussion  was  led  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Droman  of  Mid- 
dleport,  Niagara  County.  He  is  a  school  man,  and  well 
versed  in  all  school  matters  He  said  all  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  past  had  done  their  thinking  in  the 
country  away  from  the  congested  centers  lie  said  the 
country  was  the  best  place  for  mind  development,  and 
the  best  work  was  done  in  some  of  the  rural  schools  He 
then  took  the  bill  that  was  before  the  Legislature  last 
Winter,  and  explained  as  many  features  of  the  bill  as 
time  would  permit,  showing  plainly  ways  by  which  con¬ 
solidation  can  be  brought  about,  although  the  propon¬ 
ents  of  the  bill  claim  if  is  not  a  consolidation  measure. 
Conditions  can  be  so  made  that  consolidation  will  neces¬ 
sarily  follow.  There  was  a  lady  present  who  cited 
some  of  the  schools  in  Colorado,  *  Arizona  and  other 
States  as  having  superior  advantage  over  the  New  York 
State  schools.  She  was  replied  to  very  forcibly  bv  an 
elderly  man,  and  he  then  called  for  a  vote  on  the  reso¬ 
lution  before  the  house.  She  left  the  room  before  the 
vote  was  taken.  A  rising  vote  was  taken  on  a  resolu¬ 
tion  opposing  the  passage  of  the  Downing-IIutchinson 
bill,  and  asked  that  our  representatives  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  be  urged  to  defeat  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  all 
Ironorable  means  in  their  power.  It  passed  with'  but 
one  dissenting  vote.  The  proponents  present  expressed 
dissatisfaction  that  none  of  the  proponents  had  been 
invited  to  present  their  side  of  the  bill.  These  meetings 
are  always  open  to  the  public  and  all  legislative  ques¬ 
tions  are  open  for  discussion  pro  and  con,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  settled  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present.  The 
proponents  have  the  same  privilege  of  calling  the  peo¬ 
ple  together.  A  motion  was  carried  that  the  secretary, 
Mrs.  II.  D.  Converse,  be  sent  as  a  delegate  to  Albany 
at  the  public  hearing  before  a  joint  legislative  committee 
this  Winter.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  other 
very  important  business  was  left  for  a  meeting  to  be 
called  later.  Our  Grange  committee  has  held  17  school 
meetings  in  the  district,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
466.  There  has  not  been  one  dissenting  vote  on  any  res¬ 
olution  opposing  the  bill.  We  have  17  delegates  ready 
to  go  to  Albany.  We  expect  to  hold  more  meetings. 

H.  D.  C. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

Now  the  New  Year  has  begun 
Just  the  best  year  of  them  all; 

,  let  us  make  it,  every  one, 
we  can  do  it,  great  or  small 

Coasting  Is  the  Best  of  Fun. 


Memory  Verse 

A  JOURNEY 

Although  I  did  not  leave  my  home 
Nor  pass  a  doorway  through, 

Last  night  I  journeyed  from  one  land 
Into  another  new. 

The  laud  I  left  was  gray  and  brown. 

The  leaves  were  dancing  ’round, 

At  play  with  little  childish  winds 
Upon  the  garden  ground. 

The  land  I  saw  when  morning  came 
And  called  me  from  my  sleep, 

Ilad  not  a  bush  .or  tree  I  knew, 

Nowhere  the  leaves  lay  deep. 

I  left  the  brown,  gray,  Autumn  land, 
Where  leaves  danced  to  and  fro, 

And  journeyed  to  the  Winter  land, 

For  last  night  came  the  snow  ! 

— Author? 

Sent  by  Grace  Devitt  (11  years). 
New  York. 

Here  you  have  Our  Page  illustrated 

with  pictures  instead  of  with  drawings. 
I  think  you  will  like  it.  It  gives  variety, 
and  for  another  thing  shows  us  the  happy 
faces  of  some  of  our  readers.  We  will  plan 
to  have  a  picture  page  once  every  three 
or  four  months  this  yeai\ 

As  I  told  you  would  be  the  case,  our 
not  having  any  special  subject  for  this 
January  page  gives  us  a  chance  to  use  a 
number  of  letters  and  poems  on  all  kinds 
of  things,  "and  I  know  that  you  will  find 
much  that  is  interesting  in  what  we  have 
printed  here.  Every  boy  and  girl  who 
is  wide  awake  and  active,  who  goes  to 
school  each  day  and  takes  part  at  other 
times  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  home 
and  neighborhood,  has  things'  to  tell  about 
that  we  would  like  to  hear.  It  is  the 
very  best  kind  of  practice  when  you  have 
had  some  pleasant  experience,  or  learned 
something  new  in  work  or  in  play,  to  sit 
down  and  put  it  into  writing.  If  you 
can  do  this,  knowing  you  are  to  send  it 
to  a  friend  who  will  read  it  with  interest, 
and  who  perhaps  will  pass  it  on  for  many 
boys  and  girls  to  share,  then  you  have  all 
the  more  reason  for  doing  it.  So  don’t 
forget  to  let  your  editor  hear  from  you 
quite  often.- 


About  Forestry  and  Birds 

The  following  most  interesting  letter 
was  written  in  February  a  year  ago,  and 


Here's  Where  I  Set  Off!  Sent  by.. 

Margaret  Kimberly  (11  years) 
Connecticut 

has  been  kept  all  this  time  waiting  for 
the  proper  occasion  to  print  it.  These  are 
first-hand  experiences  that  we  like  to  hear 
about  from  our  readers: 

Speaking  about  reforesting,  about  a 
year  ago  the  Fish  and  Game  Club  of  this 
town  purchased  about  1,000  young  seed¬ 
lings,  mostly  pine,  hemlock,  cedar  and  so 
forth.  The  principal  of  our  school  told  us 
if  we  wanted  to  help  plant  them  we  might 
be  excused  from  school  for  the  day ;  if 
not.  there  would  be  classes.  Of  course, 
we  wanted  to  help !  Almost  the  whole 
school  turned  out.  When  we  reached  the 
place  wrhere  they  were  to  be  planted,  a 
waste  pasture  with  small  quantities  of 
brush  and  small  timber  left  on  it,  we 


Sent  by  Emma  Keidel,  New  I  ork 

were  divided  into  groups  of  three  and 
each  group  given  a  stick  and  100  seed¬ 
lings.  One  person  made  a  deep  hole,  an¬ 
other  stuck  in  the  seedling,  being  careful 
to  see  that  the  long  root  was  all  in, 
while  the  third  packed  the  dirt  well 
around  it.  They  were  planted  about  three 
feet  apart.  By  noon  the  1.000  trees  were 
planted,  all  ready  for  Nature  to  make 
them  grow.  Some  day  they  ought  to 
make  a  valuable  pine  forest  which,  with 
proper  care,  should  last  a  long  time. 

Last  Fall,  while  daddy  was  cutting  his 
sweet  corn  in  the  garden,  lie  left  a  few 
stalks  for  the  birds.  This  Winter  flocks 


A  Chickadee  at  the  Windoic.  Sent  by 
Harold  /.,  New  York 


of  bluejays  besieged  the  corn.  But  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  days  the  bluejays  disap¬ 
peared,  and  we  wondered  what  drove 
them  away.  We  soon  discovered  that  the 
cause  of  their  flight  was  an  innocent 
woodpecker,  in  a  black  and  white  jacket 
and  red  cap,  industriously  peeking  at  the 
corn.  He  would  peck  for  a  time,  then 
fly  to  a  nearby  post,  and  pack  his  corn  in 
the  cracks  with  firm,  swift  strokes  of  his 
determined  bill.  Then  back  he  would  go 
after  more  corn.  My  brother  nailed  a 
cob  of  corn  to  a  post  where  it  ought  to 
be  safe  enough,  but  that  did  not  satisfy 
the  woodpecker ;  he  went  to  work  with 
unrivaled  industry,  transferring  corn 
from  the  cob  to  the  various  posts  about 
the  neighborhood.  I  do  not  know  what 
sent  the  bluejays  away  ;  the  woodpecker 
acts  perfectly  peaceful,  but  while  that 
persistent  creature  is  working  they  will 
not  come  near  the  garden  but  will  only 
hover  wistfully  about,  alighting  now  and 
them  on  neighboring  fence  posts. 

This  letter  is  getting  to  be  rather  long, 
so  I  will  close  with  best  wishes  for  Our 
Page  and  its  editor,  marion  nichols 

New  York.  (Tlyears). 


January  ’24 

The  wind  is  blowing  very  hard, 
The  snow  is  driving  fast, 

The  last  of  December  is  gone, 

And  ’23  has  past. 

The  year  of  ’24  has  come, 

The  glad  new  year  is  here, 

I  hope  the  year  of  ’24 
Is  full  of  joy  and  cheer. 

By  ramona  hanks  (10  years). 
Connecticut. 


An  Essay 

I  thought  I  would  write  an  essay  on 
the  life  of  William  McKinley  because  his 
birthday  comes  in  this  month,  and  it 
would  be  a  change,  as  no  one,  I  think, 
has  written  on  the  life  of  a  great  man 
whose  birthday  comes  in  same  month. 

WILLIAM  M’KINLEY 

William  McKinley  was  born  on  Jan. 
20.  1843,  in  Niles,  Trumbull  Co.,  O. 
When  he  was  five  years  old  his  family 
moved  to  Poland,  O.  Here  William  at¬ 
tended  school  till  he  was  17  years  old. 
He  then  taught  school  in  a  nearby  dis¬ 
trict.  where  he  earned  enough  money  to 
pay  his  registration  fees  in  the  Allegheny 
College,  Pennsylvania.  He  remained 
only  a  short  time  when  a  call  to  arms 
for  the  Civil  War  came.  The  earnest 
and  natriotic  young  student  flung  aside 
his  books  and  decided  to  join  the  Union 
army.  The  war  being  ended,  he  saw  most 
all  young  men  were  at  school  or  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  professional  life.  He  had  four 
years  of  experience  in  warfare,  which 
most  young  men  did  not  have. 


After  the  war  had  ended,  his  sister, 
Miss  Anna  McKinley,  a  school  teacher 
of  Canton,  O..  persuaded  William  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  the  study  of  law.  He 
then  entered  the  law  school  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  1865.  and  remained  till  1868. 
He  then  studied  in  Judge  Glidden’s  law 
library  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Soon  after  this  one  of  the  leading  lawyers 
of  Canton  formed  a  partnership  with 
William  McKinley  which  lasted  till 
Judge  Belden  died  in  1870. 

In  1876  McKinley  was  elected  by  the 
Canton  district  to  represent  them  in 
Congress.  He  became  an  able  Congress¬ 
man.  In  1891  the  Ohio  Republicans 
chose  him  as  candidate  for  Governor.  He 
became  a  faithful  public  officer  and  se¬ 
cured  relief  for  2,000  miners  of  the  Hock¬ 
ing  Valley  mining  district  who  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  out  of  work  and  destitute  in 
1S95.  The  news  reached  him  at  midnight, 
but  by  5  a.  m„  on  his  own  responsibility, 
a  car  loaded  with  provisions  worth  $1,000 
was  sent  to  the  afflicted  district. 

McKinley  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1S96  and  remained  till 
he  was  assassinated  on  Sept.  6,  1901. 
The  most  important  events  in  his  admin¬ 
istration  were  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Spain,  the  annexation  of  Hawaii, 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  and  the  as¬ 
sassination.  He  was  shot  at  Buffalo  and 
died  Sept.  14,  1901.  martha  iiorst 

Pennsylvania.  (14  years). 


A  Few  Rules  for  Health 

'Sleep  with  windows  open  wide, 

Clean  the  teeth  each  day  ; 

Try  to  sit  and  stand  erect, 

That’s  the  proper  way. 

At  least  four  "lasses  full,  a  day, 

Of  water  you  should  drink, 

And  thoroughly  to  chew  your  food, 
At  every  meal  time  think. 

Wash  your  hands  all  nice  and  clean 
Just  before  you  eat  ; 

Take  a  whole  bath  frequently, 
Keeping  fresh  and  neat. 

Use  a  towel  all  your  own, 

Private  drinking  cup, 

Start  today  to  keep  these  rules, 

Start — and  keep  it  up  ! 

—Author? 

— Sent  by  Harriet  Pischel. 

New  York.  ( 12  years ) . 


A  Good  Little  Letter 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  much  can 
be  put  into  a  short  letter  by  one  of  our 


younger  readers.  Ruth  answers  the  three 
last  month’s  puzzles,  tells  just  a  bit  of 
her  own  life,  gives  a  touch  of  Nature 
study  and  sends  a  rhyme  for  the  box, 
which  we  will  use  right  here,  since  the 
box  is  already  full. 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  Nature  Puz¬ 
zle  is  “beggar-ticks.”  I  think  the  answer 
to  the  Book  Puzzle  is  “Daddy  Long- 
Legs,”  by  Jean  Webster.  It  is  full  of 
funny  pictures  that  the  little  girl  puts 
in  her  letters.  ‘ 

I  am  almost  nine  years  old.  I  am  in 
the  third  grade.  My  mother  is  my  teach¬ 
er  and  she  and  I  and  my  brother  and  sis¬ 
ter  drive  to  school  every  day.  I  like  na¬ 
ture  study,  and  this  year  we  picked  He- 
paticas  and  pussy  willow’s  in  December. 
I  think  the  answrer  to  the  other  puzzle  is 
“Christmas.” 

Here  is  a  rhyme  for  the  January  box: 

Back  to  school  and  work  and  fun, 

Let’s  do  our  best  nowr,  everyone. 

New  Y'ork.  rutii  jenkins 

(8  years) . 


Helping  With  the  Winter  Chores.  Sent 
by  Margaret  Van  Vliet,  New  Jersey 


Feeding  the  Birds 

I  think  that  a  deed  of  kindness  for  us 
to  do  in  the  Winter  is  to  feed  the  little 
snowbirds.  This  is  the  way :  Put  up  a 
tall  post,  and  on  top  of  this  nail  a  large 
board.  Put  a  box  or  something  at  the 
bottom  to  stand  on.  Then  w’hen  the  deep 
snowr  comes,  every  morning  put  some 
bread  crumbs  and  some  peeled  apples  on 
the  board.  After  a  few  mornings  the 
birds  will  learn  to  come  there  for  their 
breakfast  each  day.  marian  bruster. 

New’  York. 


Outside  my  window  I  have  a  post 
driven  in  'the  ground.  On  top  of  this  is 


Trying  Out  Our  Christmas  Presents. 
Sent  by  Isabel  Haitt  (12  years) 

New  York 


a  cheese  box  cover  and  on  that  a  box  set 
on  end  with  a  cover  for  the  open  side 
that  can  be  closed  at  night.  Inside  the 
box  are  pancakes  and  fresh  meat.  The 
box  hadn't  been  there  five  minutes  before 
the  chickadees  wrere  eating  out  of  it.  Six 
chickadees  did  come,  now  there  are  only 
three.  I  hope  that  different  kinds  of 
birds  come.  grace  w’iieat 

New  York.  (16  years). 


Three  Games  to  Play 

Now  and  then  a  reader  has  described  a 
game  in  his  or  her  letter  to  your  editor, 
and  I  have  been  keeping  these.  We  have 
not  printed  any  before,  but  this  is  a  good 
time  to  begin,  so  here  are  three  that  can 


be  played  indoors  this  Winter.  If  others 
of  you  have  games  you  specially  like  to 
play,  indoors  or  outdoors,  write  clear  de¬ 
scriptions  of  them  and  send  them  in. 
spin  the  pan 

There  can  be  as  many  players  as  con¬ 
venient.  They  are  all  numbered — the 
boys  take  odd  numbers  and  the  girls  even 
numbers.  One  player  goes  in  front  with 
a  pan.  He  spins  it  and  calls  out  a  num¬ 
ber.  The  one  w’hose  number  is  called 
goes  forth  and  gets  the  pan.  If  he  gets  it 
before  it  stops  spinning  he  can  spin  it 
the  next  time.  But  if  he  doesn’t  he  has 
to  pay  a  forfeit,  and  the  game  goes  on 
as  before.  martha  makela 

New  York.  ( 13  years ) . 


clothespin  game 

Give  each  player  10  clothespins.  At 
some  distance  in  front  of  them  stretch  a 
clothesline.  Give  them  a  signal  to  start. 
Have  each  one  take  one  clothespin  and 
put  it  on  the  line,  then  go  back  after  an¬ 
other,  and  continue  until  all  the  pins  are 
one  the  line.  The  one  having  all  pins  on 
the  line  first  wans  the  game. 

Massachusetts.  Caroline  powell. 


electric  JEW’ELRY 

One  person  goes  out  of  the  room.  The 
rest  of  the  people  choose  some  piece  of 
jew’elry  that  someone  has  on.  Then  the 
person  is  called  in  and  told  to  touch  every 
piece  of  jewelry  in  the  room.  They  tell 
him  that  one  piece  is  electrified  and  that 
when  he  touches  it  he  will  get  a  shock. 
When  he  touches  the  chosen  piece  every¬ 
body  screams  and  this  is  supposed  to  give 
him  a  shock.  Beatrice  stevens 

Massachusetts.  (16  years). 


Beggar-ticks 

This  is  but  one  of  many  names  for  the 
weed  described  by  Hazel  Francisco  in 
last  month’s  Nature  Puzzle.  Others  are 


Wag  Pulls  Me  All  Around.  Sent  by  Marie  Buskirk,  Neic  York 
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pitchfork  weed,  sticktight,  bur  marigold 
and  devil’s  bootjack.  A  number  of  read¬ 
ers  sent  the  name  “euckle”  or  “kuekle.” 
I  have  never  heard  this  before,  and  it  is 
not  in  any  of  my  weed  books,  but  evi¬ 
dently  is  used  in  some  localities  for  this 
same  weed.  The  scientific  name  of  the 
beggar-ticks  plant  is  Bidens  frondotta. 
There  are  a  number  of  species  in  the  bur 


Haring  Fun  With  Daddy.  Sent  by 
Mrs.  Warren  Kline,  New  Jersey 

marigold  genus  liidens,  all  of  them  hav¬ 
ing  seeds  that  stick  to  animals  and  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  known  by  such  names  as  stick- 
tight,  stickseed,  tic-kseed.  harvest  lice, 
Spanish  needles  and  the  like. 

The  name  of  the  plant  described  in  the 
Nature  Puzzle  is  ‘‘beggar-ticks.”  This  is 
one  of  the  troublesome  weeds.  In  the 
Fall,  about  September  or  October,  many 
of  these  plants  are  found  along  the  road¬ 
sides.  When  you  are  walking  and  turn 
out  of  the  road,  unless  you  watch  very 
carefully  your  clothes  become  covered 
with  the  ticks.  Gladys  feldberg. 

New  York. 


Though  I  don’t  know  the  name  of  the 
plant,  the  seeds  are  called  “pitchforks” 
in  this  vicinity.  The  seed  heads  ripen 
in  Autumn  and  the  multitude  of  pitch- 
forks  point  in  every  direction  ready  to 
adhere  to  everything  and  anything  at  the 
slightest  touch.  They  are  very  annoying 
if  one  happens  to  stumble  into  a  clump, 
for  being  so  small  and  so  numerous  they 
are  very  tedious  to  pick  from  the  clothes. 

New  York.  gerald  m’namara. 


What  Is  It? 

This  animal  is  about  a  foot  long  and  is 
very  slim.  It  has  a  sharp  pointed  nose 
and  beady  black  eyes.  Its  back  is  seal 
brown  and  its  stomach  and  throat  are 
pure  white.  It  has  short  stubby  ears.  It 
lives  on  the  blood  of  chickens  and  rabbits 
and  other  small  animals.  It  is  very  sly. 
It  lives  in  old  walls  and  brushy  lots. 
Certain  kinds  are  hunted  for  their  pelts. 

Connecticut.  katixerine  oiimen 

(13  years) . 

When  you  send  in  the  name  of  this  ani¬ 
mal,  if  you  have  had  any  personal  ex- 


Lester  and  His  Nanny  Goat.  Sent  by 
J.  IF.  Young,  Pennsylvania 

perience  with  one,  tell  us  about  it.  Per¬ 
haps  someone  will  send  a  drawing,  also. 


Daddy  Long-legs 

On  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  of  the 
December  issue  I  noticed  a  description 
of  a  book  which  I  read  only  a  short  time 
ago.  The  book  is  called  “Daddy  Long- 
legs,”  by  Jean  Webster.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  inspiring  story,  full  of 
charm  and  mystery,  that  I  ever  read. 
Jean  Webster  wrote  many  other  interest¬ 
ing  books  which  I  would  recommend  to 
anyone.  I  have  read  the  following  of 
Webster’s  books  and  found  them  all  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good :  “When  Patty  Went  to 
College,”  “Dear  Enemy,”  “Just  Patty” 
and  “Jerry  Junior.”  I  hope  every  reader 
of  the  children’s  page  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  will  read  “Daddy  Long- 
legs.”  DOROTHY  FRYLINCK. 

New  Jersey.  (10  years). 


In  the  puzzle,  “What  Book  Is  This?”  I 
think  it  is  “Daddy  Long-legs,”  by  Jean 
Webster.  I  have  read  the  book  several 
times.  It  is  written  in  letter  form  and 
is  different  from  most  books.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  good.  It  shows  the  girl  just 


as  she  acted.  It  also  tells  us  that  the 
author  knew  the  life  of  girls. 

New  York.  Eunice  brock. 


This  book  is  ‘  Daddy  Long-legs,”  by 
Jean  Webster.  Jean  Webster  writes  in 
an  interesting  manner  and  gives  a  good 
sketch.  The  description  given  on  Our 
Page  for  December  was  short,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  contained  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  me  to  recognize  the  book.  This 
book  was  read  quite  a  few  times  in  my 
home,  and  I’ve  read  it  at  least  three 
times.  BERTHA  ICRISTT 

New  York.  ( 13  years) . 


The  answer  to  the  new  Book  Puzzle  for 
last  month  is  “Daddy  Long-legs.”  It  was 
written  by  Alice  Jean  Webster,  who  was 
an  American,  born  in  1S7G  and  died  in 
191(5.  LEWIS  DOOLITTLE 

New  York.  ( 10  years ) . 


Not  very  much  is  to  be  found  about  the 
life  of  Jean  Webster.  Most  interesting, 
perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  she  was  a  niece 
of  Mark  Twain,  the  great  American  hu¬ 
morist.  She  traveled  a  good  deal  and 
made  one  trip  round  the  world.  Her 
stories  are  sparkling  and  clean  and  whole¬ 
some.  They  will  long  live  and  be  loved. 
“Daddy  Long-legs”  is  probably  best 
known  of  all  because  of  its  having  been 
made  into  a  motion  picture  with  Mary 
Pickford  playing  the  part  of  Jerusha  Ab¬ 
bott,  the  little  orphan  girl. 


A  New  Book  Puzzle 

Here  are  two  descriptions  of  the  same 
book,  each  of  which  tells  some  things  the 


My  Dog  Likes  to  Bide.  Sent  by  Leon 
Larkin,  New  York 

other  does  not.  The  book  is  one  of  the 
very  best  for  boys  and  girls  to  read,  and 
when  you  send  your  answers  giving  the 
title  and  author’s  name  you  might  tell 
other  interesting  parts  of  the  story.  Per¬ 
haps  someone  will  send  a  drawing  and, 
as,  usual,  we  would  also  like  a  bit  about 
the  author’s  life. 

WIIAT  BOOK  IS  THIS? 

Many  years  ago  in  India  there  lived  a 
little  girl.  Her  mother  did  not  care  for 
her  and  she  was  allowed'  to  do  what  she 
wanted  to.  The  little  girl  hated  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody ;  she  was  always 
fretting.  One  day  an  epidemic  arose  in 
their  neighborhood  ;  nearly  all  the  people 
died.  Her  mother  and  father  died  of  this 
epidemic.  During  this  period,  one  day 
while  in  her  room,  two  men  came  and 
fetched  her.  They  sent  her  to  her  rich 
uncle  in  England.  She  soon  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  maids,  nurses,  garden¬ 
ers  and  servants.  Many  times  during 
the  night  she  would  hear  someone  cry. 
One  rainy  day  while  wandering  through 
the  halls  she  heard  the  same  cry.  She 
came  to  a  room  and  saw  a  boy  about  11 
years  old.  She  told  him  about  the  won¬ 
derful  garden  she  had  found.  One  day 
while  they  were  in  the  garden  he  got  out 
of  his  carriage  and  walked  around.  News 
came  that  his  father  would  be  home  the 
next  week.  He  practiced  walking  every 
day,  but  kept  it  a  secret  until  the  day  his 
father  came  home.  He  told  his  father  all 
about  the  magic.  sadie  iiower 

Pennsylvania.  (14  years). 


A  small  girl  who  once  lived  in  India 
was  sent  to  England  to  live  with  her 
uncle  when  her  parents  were  stricken 
with  cholera  and  died.  When  the  new 
arrival  reached  her  uncle’s  home  the 
neighbors  declared  she  was  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  looking  child  they  had  ever  seen. 
She  was  a  spoiled  child,  and  when  she 
was  not  allowed  her  own  way  she  was 
very  angry.  Her  uncle  never  came  to  see 
her.  for  he  seemed  to  be  very  much  un¬ 
interested  in  her.  In  fact,  he  did  not 


Such  Piles  of  Snow.  Sent  by  Frances 
Sears,  New  York 


care  for  anyone  or  anything  in  the  world 
since  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  new 
girl  at  the  manor  finally  discovered  the 
secret  which  worried  her  uncle.  From 
this  time  on  the  girl  changed,  and  every¬ 
one  wondered  what  caused  this  sudden 
change.  There  were  five  who  knew  the 
secret,  and  they  all  spent  many  hours  in 
improving  this  place.  There  is  mystery 
and  magic  in  the  story,  and  the  suspense 
is  maintained  to  the  very  end. 

New  Jersey.  dorothy  fhylinck 

(14  years). 


Hurrah!  Let’s  Draw! 

Once  again  we  are  going  to  have  a 
drawing  contest.  We  have  had  much  fun 
with  them  in  the  past,  haven’t  we?  The 
idea  is  to  take  the  little  rhyme  which  is 
given  below  and  use  it  as  the  subject  for 
your  drawing.  The  drawing  must  be 
original  with  yourself.  It  is  best  to  do 
it  in  ink  if  you  can,  but  pencil  drawings 
can  be  used  if  they  are  clearly  and  sharp¬ 
ly  made  on  plain  white  paper.  The  size 
of  the  drawings  does  not  make  any  dif¬ 
ference,  but  it  is  better  to  make  them 
fairly  good  size,  say  four  or  five  inches 
wide.  Those  that  are  selected  to1  print 
next  month  can  easily  be  reduced  by  the 
engraver  to  fit  into  one  column  or  two 
on  Our  Page,  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  think  you  will  find  this  month’s  sub¬ 
ject  a  popular  one.  There  are  no  figures 
or  animals  called  for,  unless  you  want  to 
put  them  in,  and  that  makes  it  more  sim¬ 
ple  and  easy  to  carry  out.  The  subject 
was  suggested  by  Florence  Lee  (II 
years)  of  New  Yrork,  and  your  editor  has 
helped  a  bit  with  the  rhyme.  Here  it  is: 
Draw  us  a  snow  man  so  big  and  so  grand, 
A  pipe  in  his  mouth,  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
A  hat  on  his  head,  a  belt  round  his  waist, 
And  anything  else  to  suit  your  own  taste. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  try  your  hand  at 
this  and  send  the  drawing  in.  What  a 
funny  lot  of  snow  men  we  shall  see  on 
our  February  page ! 


Puzzle 

Of  course  the  answer  to  last  month’s 
Cross-word  Enigma  was  C-h-r-i-s-t-ma-s. 
Here’s  a  new  one  that  perhaps  won’t  be 
quite  so  easy : 

My  first  is  in  harp,  but  not  in  flute, 

My  second  in  cherry,  but  not  in  fruit, 
My  third  is  in  snow,  but  not  in  rain, 
My  fourth  in  health,  but  not  in  pain, 
My  fifth  is  in  whole,  but  not  in  part, 
My  sixth  in  wagon,  but  not  in  cart, 

My  seventh  in  rake,  but  not  in  hoe, 

My  eighth  in  stay,  but  not  in  go, 


My  ninth  in  poetry,  not  in  verse, 

My  tenth  in  handbag,  not  in  purse. 
My  whole  is  something  you  can  take; 
A  brighter  page  it  helps  to  make. 
New  York.  olive  biker  (13  years). 


More  About  a  Poet 

Margaret  Songster,  whom  you  quoted 
in  Our  Page  last  month,  is  one  of  my 
favorite  poets  and  writers.  We  take  a 
magazine  which  has  one  of  her  poems  in 
every  week,  more  often  two,  and  an  ar¬ 
ticle.  Here  is  a  poem  of  Miss  Sangster’s 
suitable  to  the  season : 

THE  NEW  LEAF 

Turning  the  leaf  that  the  New  Year 
brings 

To  the  worn  old  book  of  life, 

Is  turning  your  back  on  a  tired  past 
With  its  fear  and  distress  and  strife. 
Turning  the  leaf,  you  may  learn  to  love, 
The  brightness  and  joy  and  laughter ; 
But  it  isn’t  the  turning  that  counts  so 
much 

As  what  comes  after ! 

It’s  writing  that  counts  in  the  book  of 
life, 

It’s  the  message  you  pen  each  day — 
It’s  whether  the  page  be  rosy  hued 
Or  touched  with  a  sullen  gray. 

It’s  what  we  may  teach  as  we  humbly 
write, 

And  what  we,  please  God,  may  learn ; 
What  really  counts,  as  the  New  Year 
dawns. 

Is  what  comes  after  the  turn. 

New  York.  erma  shepherd. 

Now,  isn’t  that  lovely? 


•  Notes 

Elizabeth  Simmons,  a  13-year-old  New 
York  reader,  wrote  the  resolution  for  the 
New  Year  which  you  will  find  in  the  Box. 
I  am  sure  that  our  boys  and  girls  will  try 
hard  to  make  this  “the  best  year  of  them 
all.” 


You  will  find  a  list  of  this  month’s  con¬ 
tributors  on  page  145.  (It  is  not  as  long 
as  usual,  probably  because  there  was  no 
drawing  work  to  send.  Plenty  of  other 


The  Snow  Man’s  Friends.  Sent  by  Antoi 
nette  Groenewold,  New  York 

things,  though,  for  those  who  were  inter¬ 
ested.  Our  thanks  to  all  who  helped.) 


All  work  for  the  February  page  must 
reach  your  editor  not  later  than  Feb.  2. 
(This  gives  you  just  about  a  week,  so  set 
right  to  work  on  your  drawings,  puzzles 
and  letters,  and  mail  them  promptly.) 


In  a  letter  from  Grace  Wheat  (1(5 
years)  of  New  York,  she  says  that  the 
author  of  the  little  poem  we  published 
last  month  called  “A  Letter  to  Santa 
Claus”  is  a  person  named  W.  L.  Jervey. 
We  are  glad  to  know  this,  for  we  always 
like  to  give  the  proper  credit  whenever  we 
can. 


I  want  to  extend  my  personal  thanks 
and  good  wishes  to  those  readers  who 
remembered  their  editor  with  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  cards.  I  was  very  much 
pleased. 


And  now  goodbye  again.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  Winter,  a  season  all  boys  and 
girls  enjoy.  Make  the  most  of  it.  But 
we  are  also  beginning  to  look  toward  the 
Springtime  and  to  make  our  plans  for  it. 
Write  freely  about  all  these  things  to 
your  editor  and  friend,  Edward  M.  Tut¬ 
tle,  in  care  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  City, 


All  Beady  for  a  Bun  on  Our  Skits.  Sent  by  Elizabeth  Thurber  (12  years),  Vermont 
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You,  too,  may  as  well  save  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  on  YOUR  wall  paper. 

Ward's  paper  is  not  cheap  paper.  It  is  all  standard  quality, 
made  lower  in  price  by  manufacturing  in  immense  quantities. 

Think  of  papering  an  entire  room  10  x  12  feet,  side  walls, 
border  and  ceiling,  for  only  82  cents. 

Choose  your  paper  from  actual  free  samples  of  all  the  newest, 
best  patterns — tapestries,  fabrics,  “allovers”  and  stripes.  Prices 
from  3  cents  to  35  cents  per  single  roll. 

Sample  Book  Free — Over  100  Actual  Samples 

This  sample  book  will  go  into  over  one  million  homes.  Why 
not  into  your  home,  too?  Why  not  see  the  best  new  patterns 
and  save  one-third  to  one-half?  Why  pay  almost  double  for  your 
paper?  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  of  wall  paper 
samples. 

Address  Our  House  Nearest  You. 

Write  today  for 
Free  Wall 
Paper  Sample 
Book  No-64-W 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 
Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
Portland, Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland,  Cal. 


Unlit  fuss  With  The  Muss  of  Old 

Kerosene  Lamps 

New  Bright— White  Light  For  Every  9  Home 

At  last  you  can  throw  away  your  dirty,  dingy,  oil  lamp,  and  have  the  brightest, 

-  whitest  light  for  your  home  or  farm.  Right  now,  for  a  limited 

time,  I  am  making  an  amazing  offer  to  quickly  introduce  my 

wonderful  patented  light  invention.  Table  lamps,  hanging _ 

lamps,  wall  lamps,  lanterns— for  every  room  and  outdoor  use.  go-O-o-o-o-o- 
Gives  20  times  light  of  old  wick  lamps  at  half  the  cost.  No  1111  ^ 

chimneys  to  break  or  clean,  no  dirty,  greasy  wicks  to  trim,  no  soot  or 
smoke,  no  foul  unhealthful  odors.  Positively  safe. 

—  —  “  —  ““  Burns  96%  Air — only  4%  cheap  gasoline 


AGENTS 

•eo  to  1100 
a  week 

If  you  want  to  earn 
big:  money  write  me 
Quickly  for  tales 
T>Un.  No  experi¬ 
ence  —  or  capital 
required.  Exclusive 
territory.  Bif  sea¬ 
son  now  on.  Ad¬ 
dress  me  personally 
—nay—* ‘send  agents 
SperialOutflt  Offer.” 
J.  C.  Steeae,  Pres. 


300  Candle  Power  or  kerosene  ( coal-oil Light  as  bright  as 

daylight,  soft,  mellow,  easy  on  eyes.  Beats  electricity  or  gas.  Lights  with  match. 
Easy  to  operate.  Most  economical,  greatest  improvement  and  advancement  in  home 
and  farm  lighting  of  the  age. 

Trial  without  risking  penny.  Write  today  for  big, 

Ov  ■■■€■■  attractive,  descriptive  catalog  from  which  to 

select  one  of  many  handsome  designs.  Be  first  in  your  locality  to  write  and  get 
liberal  money  saving  introductory  offer.  Send  your  name  and  address  today. 

J.  C.  Steeae,  President, 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO.f  661  Lamp  Bidg.f  Akron,  O. 


THE  GREATEST  HIT 
IN  GAMES— TEACHES 
CHILDREN  WHILE 
THEY  PLAY— 

With  this  wonderful,  and  interesting 
game,  play  hours  become  learning  hours 
for  the  kiddy  so  lucky  to  have  one  in  the 
home.  Mothers  instantly  appreciate  its 
value  in  helping  their  children  thru 
school  quickly.  The  incentive  it  gives  to 
learn  arithmetic,  concentration  and  alert¬ 
ness,  during  time  usually  worthlessly 
whiled  away,  makes  it  a  game  you 
want  to  play  with  your  school-going 
children.  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
educational  welfare  of  your  child  you 
need  the  game  of 

SCRATCH 

A  MULTIPLE  GAME  OF 
CHICKENS,  CORN  AND  EGGS 

Every  player  takes  to  it  most  eagerly. 
Even  Dad  and  Ma  will  enjoy  the  fun. 
Endorsed  by  Educational  Institutions — 
used  in  schools.  Unbreakable — made  of 
steel,  handsomely  finished  in  many  dur¬ 
able  colors.  Sanitary— can  be  washed 
all  over,  time  and  time  again.  Send  $1.00 
and  the  game  is  yours  postpaid. 

EDUCATING  GAMES  CO.r’ 

487  ORANGE  ST.,  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


We  Tan  Them — You  Wear  Them 

Let  Her  Wear  Your  Trophies 

How  much  nore  the  coats,  scarfs,  ami  stoles 
will  be  enjoyed  by  Her— your  wife,  mother, 
sweet-heart,  sister— how  much  less  the  cost 
will  be  when  the  fur  garments  are  made  up 
direct  from  your  own  pelts  —  coon,  fox, 
skunk,  mink,  muskrat,  squirrel,  etc. 

,  All  kinds  of  garments  made 
I  from  any  kind  of  skin  suitable 
I  for  the  purpose-stylish  gar- 
|  ments,  warm  and  durable  made 
I  to  your  order. 


Free  32  Page  Booklet ,  How 
1  to  Prepare  Skins;  styles, 
sizes,  prices.  Prompt  reli¬ 
able  service  from  special¬ 
ists  in  fur  tanning,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  taxidermy 


Rochester 
Fur  Dressing  Co. 


525  West 
five.,  Rochester N.Y. 


Keep  Your  Skin-Pores 
Active  and  Healthy 
With  Cuticura  Soap 

Soap, Ointment, Talcura,26c.  everywhere.  For  oamples 
address:  Cntlcura  laboratories, Dept.  U,  Malden, Mass. 


Aspirin 

Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Neuritis 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proven  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEV  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

necessary  to  weave 
rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  en 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
and  highly  profitable, 
are  rushed  with  orders, 
sure  to  send  for  freeloom  book.  It 
all  aboutwearing  and  ourwonder- 
r  low-priced,  easily-operated  looms. 
486F actor,  SI ,  BOONVILLE,  N.Y 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


Signs  of  Spring. — No  doubt,  •  by  the 
time  this  is  in  print  we  shall  have  the 
usual  ice  and  snow  of  a  New  York  Win¬ 
ter,  but  shop  windows  are  full  of  Sum¬ 
mer  hats,  and  every  store  of  any  prom¬ 
inence  is  selling  Winter  garments  at 
amazing  reductions.  The  long  period  of 
mild  open  weather  has  affected  retail 
sales  materially,  and  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  goods  are  on  display.  Many  Spring 
hats  shown  so  far  are  brown,  and  while 
the  shapes  continue  to  hold  to  the  small 
cloche  models  we  are  told  that  wide  hats 
are  to  be  featured  later.  The  early  hats 
again  show  silk  combined  with  fine  straw 
braid.  We  see  a  good  many  close  silk 
turbans  worn.  The  very  high  collars  on 
all  the  Winter  wraps  are  very  much  in 
the  way  of  a  hat  brim  at  th'e  back,  and 
for  this  season  the  small  toques  or  poke 


Three-piece  Suit  and  Ribbon  Trimming 


shapes  with  brim  at  front  and  sides 
only  are  the  leading  vogue. 

A  “Three-piece”  Suit. — In  the  first 
picture,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a  so- 
called  “three-piece”  suit  for  southern 
wear.  It  consists  of  a  dress  and  waist  in 
one,  over  which  is  worn  a  short  jacket 
of  the  bolero  type.  This  suit  was  made 
of  white  silk  alpaca  trimmed  with  black ; 
another  of  the  same  model  was  black 
with  white  trimming,  and  the  same  idea 
would  be  very  attractive  in  brown 
trimmed  with  almond  color,  or  navy 
blue  and  sand.  The  dress  was  made  all 
in  one  piece,  almost  princess  except  for 
its  straight  lines,  with  a  yoke  and  short 
sleeves  of  the  contrasting  color.  A  nar¬ 
row  panel  of  the  contrasting  color  was 
set  in  at  the  left  side  of  the  skirt,  up  to 
the  hip  line,  the  narrow  tied  girdle  be¬ 
ing  of  the  same  color  as  the  dress.  The 
little  jacket  had  novel  sleeves,  the  outer 
bell  sleeve  being  slashed  all  the  way  up, 
to  show  full  undersleeves  of  the  contrast¬ 
ing  color,  which  were  gathered  into  nar¬ 
row  bands.  The  bateau  neck  had  a  nar¬ 
row  stand-up  collar  with  a  fold  below, 
and  was  tied  with  narrow  black  ribbon, 
which  ran  through  heavy  silk  buttonhol¬ 
ing  around  the  neck.  The  jacket  was 
open  at  the  front,  where  there  was  a 
panel  of  the  contrasting  silk  at  each  side, 
which  sloped  to  a  narrower  width  at  the 
top ;  a  fold  of  the  white  material  went 
down  this  panel  at  each  side.  The  hat 
shown  was  of  white  silk  with  a  black  and 
white  ruche.  These  smart  little  suits  of 
light  material,  shown  so  early  in  the 
year  for  southern  tourists,  give  us  new 
ideas  in  time  for  preparing  a  Summer 
wardrobe. 

A  Pretty  Ribbon  Trimming.  —  The 
figure  at  the  right  displays  a  simple  one- 
piece  dress  made  novel  by  its  trimming. 
The  idea  is  so  pretty,  and  so  easily 
copied  that  it  will  suggest  itself  as  a 
very  attractive  trimming  for  children’s 
clothes  as  well  as  for  adults.  The  dress 
shown  was  white  flannel,  and  the  trim¬ 
ming  was  vertical  bands  of  black  satin 
ribbon  on  skirt  and  waist  and  also  edg¬ 
ing  sleeves.  This  ribbon  was  put  on 
with  blanket  stitch  of  heavy  black  silk. 
The  stitches  were  alternately  long  and 
short,  and  gave  the  effect  of  a  spaced 
fringe  on  each  side  of  the  ribbon.  This 
trimming  can  be  put  on  very  quickly, 
and  is  certainly  effective.  The  vertical 
bands  would  be  very  becoming  to  a  short 
or  plump  person,  adding  length  of  line. 
The  hat  shown  was  silk  with  heavy  em¬ 
broidery  in  front. 

Contrasted  Material.  —  The.  second 
picture  shows  at  the  left  a  skirt  and 
waist  combination.  It  was  a  skirt  of 
dark  blue  twill  with  a  waist  of  sand- 
colored  heavy  silk,  trimmed  with  the 


twill.  The  waist  was  a  plain  slip-on 
style,  having  a  band  of  the  blue  down  the 
outside  of  the  long  flowing  sleeves,  and 
a  circular  band  around  the  neck.  There 
was  a  band  of  the  twill  on  the  silk 
girdle  -also.  Such  a  combination  waist 
turns  a  simple  coat  and  skirt  into  a 
three-piece  suit,  and  also  may  turn  a 
separate  skirt  into  a  dress.  It  gives 
quite  an  idea  for  making  a  new  dress 
out  of  old  ones. 

Flowered  Cotton. — The  pretty  frock 
in  the  center  will  be  very  attractive  for 
Summer  wear  ;  the  model  seen  was  flow¬ 
ered  organdie,  but  it  would  be  suitable 
for  voile  or  any  other  thin  Summer  fabric 
or  for  the  Pompadour  silk  now  return¬ 
ing  to  favor.  The  waist  had  a  plain 
square  neck,  and  short  sleeves  finished 
with  a  deep  frill,  while  the  plain  skirt 
bad  a  two-tiered  tunic.  The  upper  tier 
was  a  flounce  that  went  all  around  the 
waist ;  the  next  tier  went  around  the  back 
and  sides  only.  This  makes  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  skirt  with  a  touch  of  novelty. 
The  waist  was  finished  with  two  nar¬ 
row  ribbon  bands,  which  formed  a  girdle, 
and  extended  for  a  short  space  up  the 
left  side.  The  model  was  flowered  iu 
soft  apricot  shades,  the  ribbon  being 
Chinese  blue.  The  hat  was  of  w'hite 
Bangkok  straw,  faced  and  trimmed  with 
apricot  silk. 

A  Pleated  Coat. — The  child’s  coat 
shown  was  of  mouse-colored  cloth,  and 
was  very  quaint  and  pretty.  It  had  a 
short  kimono  yoke,  to  which  was  at¬ 
tached  a  pleated  skirt.  The  tops  of  the 
sleeves  were  formed  by  the  yoke,  while 
below  this  were  full  pleated  portions 
gathered  into  narrow  cuffs.  The  coat 
buttoned  across  with  odd  strap-like  ex¬ 
tensions,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  bound 
with  velvet,  while  there  was  a  little  cord 
of  velvet  at  the  seams  where  the  pleating 
was  attached.  This  coat  was  very  quaint 
and  pretty,  and  not  difficut  to  put  to¬ 
gether. 

iSeen  in  the  Shops. — French  flannel 
is  very  fashionable  for  dresses  and  sepa¬ 
rate  skirts.  The  very  smart  dresses  of 
this  material  are  straight  and  slim,  sim¬ 
ply  made.  The  flannel  may  be  obtained 
in  solid  colors,  checks,  plaids  and  stripes. 
Some  of  them  are  vivid  Roman  stripes 
on  a  neutral  background. 

Heavy  cotton  crepe  embroidered  all 
over  in  striking  designs  from  the  Belgian 
Congo  is  to  be  made  into  jacquettes  or 
coats  for  Summer  wear. 

Embroidered  linens  are  to  be  a  popular 
material  the  coming  season,  all  over  ef¬ 
fects  in  solid  ami  also  eyelet  "work.  Many 
are  white  embroidered  in  colors. 

Three-quarter  length  knitted  coats  with 
clipped  yarn  collars1  are  designed  for 
southern  -wear,  costing  from  $45  up. 

Sport  frocks  of  striped  flannel  are  very 
fashionable  for  the  South,  and  such  a 
dress  will  be  practical  for  country  wear. 
The  leading  styles  have  brilliantly  col¬ 
ored  stripes,  and  are  without  trimming. 
They  are  very  straight  and  narrow,  with 
short  sleeves  and  bateau  neck,  and  often 
have  a  skirt  with  the  stripes  horizontal, 
while  they  are  vertical  on  the  waist.  A 


Skirt  and  W  aist.  Flowered  Organdie  and 
A  Pleated  Coat 

patent  leather  belt  often  finishes  such  a 
dress. 

Black  alpaca  is  hailed  as  a  fashionable 
material  for  Spring  wear,  being  sponsored 
by  Paris.  It  appears  in  simply  made 
gowns  with  white  vests.  Black  satin  is 
used  in  the  same  way,  and  we  are  told 
that  lustrous  black  is  to  be  high  in  favor. 
We  had  come  to  regard  black  alpaca  as 
rather  mortified  in  appearance,  suitable 
for  frugal  women  of  uncertain  age.  but 
Paris  now  takes  a  different  view.  It  is 
a  fabric  of  many  virtues,  being  light, 
durable,  and  dust  resisting,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  smart-looking  when  well  made, 
with  vest  and  collar  of  fine  lace  and 
batiste. 

Some  very  pretty  new  blouses  of  crepe 
de  chine  have  pleated  or  shirred  “bosoms” 
like  an  old-fashioned  shirt,  set  in  with 
cordings. 

Twill  flannel,  27  in.  wide,  was  noted 
for  $1.35  a  yard,  in  a  great  variety  of 
solid  colors.  This  is  popular  for  dresses, 
suits,  skirts  and  light-weight  coats. 
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The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  oue  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4 y2  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet,  with  porcelain  tank  ami  oat  post 
hinge  seat:  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  V.  C. 


Your  Personal 
Stationery 

Your  name  and  address  printed 
on  each  sheet  and  envelope  (3  Nk 
lines  or  less)  in  rich  dark  blue 
ink. 

200  Sheets  and  100 
Envelopes  for 

Beautiful  Windsor  Silver  Bond  paper, 
pure  white.  SOCIALLY  CORRECT, 
in©  Double  Sheet*  and  100  Envelopes,  41.80. 
Delivered  prepaid  to  your  address.  REMIT  WITH 
ORDER.  WTest  of  Mississippi  River  and  Foreign 
Countries,  add  lie.  postage. 

WINDSOR  STATIONERY  CO. 
181-14th  St..  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 


Fine  Quality 


GILLIES' 

BROKEN 


FRESH  FROM 
WHOLESALE  ROASTER! 


CPECIAL  introductory  offer!  A  rich,  highly 
vJ  appetizing  blend  of  the  finest  grades  specially 
priced  because  of  a  few  small  and  broken  beans  but 
every  bit  as  good  as  the  large  beans.  Delivered  free 
within  300  miles. 

Send  money  or  check  for  $1.00  with  order  or  PAY 
ON  DELIVERY  plus  post  office  10c  collection  charge. 

Money  back  promptly  If  not  satisfied. 

Send  for  free  circular  of  other  coffee  values. 


GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY,  Dept.  F 18 

Established  83  years.  235  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 


gnmillll  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  IIIIIIIMIL’ 

=  POWER  WASHER  I 


—  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  H 

—  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  ~ 

—  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  — 

—  otherstyles.  also  special  introductory  offer.  — 

—  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  86  BLUFFTON,  O.  — 
nllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllin 


From  Norway’s  Seas 

SCOn’S  EMULSION 

The  Strength-maker. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  23-50 


"I  saved  A- 
:*j  about  $75  on 
,  my  Kalamazoo 
«  furnace,”— says 
'John  Straub  of 
,  Easton,  Fa. 


You  supply 
thefuel— I’ll  supply 
the  furnace  to  heat  your 
home  on  30  days’  trial— 
with  the  finest  quality  fur¬ 
nace  on  earth — direct  from 
factory- to -you  at  a  big 
saving  in  price. 


$10.00  DOWN— Easy  Payments 

Kalamazoo  furnaces  heat  any  size  home.  Burn  any  fuel 
— soft  coal,  hard  coal,  coke,  wood,  lignite,  etc.  Easy  to  in¬ 
stall.  Fit  any  cellar  ceiling  height.  Pipe  or  pipeless  instal¬ 
lation.  Write  for  our  New  Catalog  showing  All  Styles 
and  Sizes  at  Factory-to-You  Prices.  Quick  shipment. 
W.  S.  DEWING  "The  Direct  to  You  Man’’ 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

162  W.  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  K&i&niazoe 

Direct  to  You" 


January  Changes 

It  is  a  drab  afternoon.  January  is 
here  dressed  in  her  undergarments  of 
stark  trees  and  naked  ground.  She  is 
being  kept  waiting  for  her  snowy  robe. 
If  is  enough  to  make  even  January  look 
foolish  to  get  all  clothed  ready  for  a 
siege  of  cold  weather  and  then  have  the 
breeze  blow  from  the  South  in  the  balm¬ 
iest  zephyr  that  ever  caressed  a  Spring 
crocus.  She  beings  to  feel  like  undoing 
a  bud  or  two  right  here  and  now.  We 
think  she  ought  -to  know  better  with  the 
last  half  of  the  Winter  -  still  to  come. 
Those  are  our  fruit  buds,  and  we  prefer 
to  have  them  develop  in  the  Spring  as  a 
normal  fruit  bud  should.  But  we  can 
do  nothing.  We  stand  by  watching 
January  as  if  she  were  our  small  child 
saying  her  first  piece  before  an  audience, 
and  wondering  if  she  will  remember  her 
lines. 

The  mailman  is  overjoyed.  Last  year 
at  this  time  the  route  was  choked  with 
snow,  and  every  day’s  drive  lasted  until 
nightfall.  Today  he  makes  his  journey 
not  uncomfortably  in  the  flivver  and  is 
home  by  noon.  It  rained  last  night,  a 
nice  warm  Spring-like  rain.  Today  one 
feels  Tike  getting  the  shovel  and  digging 
for  fishworms.  It  is  that  kind  of  dank, 
drab,  weather  that  is  supposed  to ‘favor 
a  fisherman.  The  hens  too,  seem  to  feel 
an  interest  in  the  soil  which  is  altogether 
too  suggestive  of  scratching  to  suit  cer¬ 
tain  particular  persons  and  their  mulched 
strawberry  bed. 

This  is  the  first  month  of  a  brand  new’ 
year.  Marcus  is  celebrating  his  first-year 
birthday  by  rolling  down  stairs.  I  am 
forced  to  observe  that  Mark  is  possessed 
of  a  strength  of  determination  often  re¬ 
marked  in  male  babies,  and  he  is  obsessed 
with  this  idea  of  climbing  the  front 
stairs..  Always  scuttling  about  under 
foot  is  Mark  these  days,  creeping  from 
unexpected  corners  on  hands  and  knees, 
head  sticking  up  like  a  mud  turtle’s. 
There  are  a  pair  of  chairs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  staircase  which  may  at  unguarded 
instants  become  shifted  to  allow  his 
breadth  between  them  and  the  first  step. 
Ah  !  The  ambition  is  soon  realized.  The 
first  slip  is  frightening,  but  the  second 
takes  Mark  bump — bump — bump  back 
down  to  the  bottom  where  he  started,  and 
will  start  over  if  permitted.  At  one-year 
age.  a  child’s  ambition  is  to  climb  stairs 
down  which  he  must  take  some  nasty 
falls  before  gaining  the  top.  How  use¬ 
less  for  us  older  ones  to  expect  to  execute 
our  grown-up  ambitions  without  making 
mistakes,  or  to  expect  to  cherish  the 
same  one  from  10  to  40. 

Just  now  Elsie  thinks  she  wishes  to 
become  a  musician,  or  to  be  an  artist  and 
do  illustrations.  Certainly  this  10-year- 
old  has  a  taste  for  fine  music  and  she 
spend  most  of  her  spare  time  making 
sketches,  but  I  shan’t  be  surprised  or 
disappointed  if  both  of  these  turn  out  to 
be  contributory  talents.  Our  system  of 
education  today  insists  on  ignoring 
genius,  tolerating  it  only  on  the  clear 
evidence  that  it  can  be  converted  into 
enough  money  to  make  a  living.  Every 
talent  is  considered  as  if  it  stood  alone, 
complete  in  itself.  This  seems  to  be  not 
altogether  true.  A  talent  for  music  mani¬ 
fested  in  early  childhood  may  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  capacity  for  engineering 
or  an.  interest  in  design  merely  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  later  genius  for  novel 
writing.  This  makes  it  important  to 
educate  any  talent  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
apparent.  But  it  is  just  as  important 
not  to  take  any  given  talent  too  seriously. 
While  there  are  cases  of  arrested  develop¬ 
ment  due  to  ignoring  the  trend  of  a 
child’s  ability  there  is  the  scarcely  less 
serious  case  of  the  first  talent  being  edu¬ 
cated  as  a  means  in  itself.  It  is  not 
supposed  to  pay  to  give  a  child  music  les¬ 
sons  or  instruction  in  design  unless  that 
child  expects  to  set  forth  on  a  career  as 
a  musician  or  designer.  Then  when  the 
talent  fluctuates  into  some  thing  of  larger 
scope  the  child  is  reproached  as  being 
lazy,  weak-willed  or  contrary.  Some  par¬ 
ents  will  go  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  any  other  form  of  talent  in  an 
effort  to  concentrate  on  the  one  chosen. 
This  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  drive 
a  child  from  home,  or  if  it  succeeds,  to 
cause  arrested  development. 

This  is  a  tremendously  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  to  me.  _  A  child  is  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tity.  He  is  put  into  our  hands  perfect 
in  mind  and  body.  He  is  like  an  arrow 
pulled  against  a  taut  bow  string.  Our 
hands  direct  his  course.  We  wish  very 
much  to  aim  surely  so  that  some  day  he 
will  look  back  and  bless  us  for  our  skill 
and  pains.  I  believe  that  the  country 
child,  is  less  in  danger  of  being  held  back, 
misdirected,  than  the  child  in  city  streets. 
He  may  not  be.  able  to  afford  instruction 
in  music  or  design,  but  he  has  before  him 
the  principles  of  design  in  every  leaf  and 
flower,  in  the  patterns  drawn  by  wind 
or  water.  He  can  get  the  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  of  music  from  a  talking  machine 
record  or  from  a  mouth  organ,  and  the 
fundamentals  of  drama  from  church  or 
school  plays.  These  are  what  is  called 
fundamental  concepts.  'When  the  uncon¬ 
scious  child  -mind  becomes  aware  of  these 
fundamental  concepts  of  plot,  of  design, 
of  rhythm,  he  is  already  absorbing  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  nourishing  of  that  special 
contributory  talent  which  is  so  necessary 
to  perfect  growth  and  development.  The 
only  result  which  can  possibly  come  from 
contact  with  perfected  art  is  that  of  get- 
ting  the  right  taste  and  ideals  to  guide 
effort.  There  is  no  more  sensible  satis¬ 
fying  reason  for  living  in  the  country. 

( Continued  on  Page  143) 


Bran  muffins  cooked  in  the  Florence  Oven  are  evenly  browned  alt  over 

Who  has  to  get  up  to  start 
your  kitchen  fire? 

There  is  no  labor  nor  dirt  nor  delay  if  you 
ha.ve  the  sensible  kind  of  stove 


A  STOVE  that  you  have  to 
shake  is  as  old-fashioned 
as  a  car  you  have  to  crank.  The 
work  and  the  waiting  to  get  a 
fire  ready  for  business  are  work 
and  time  wasted. 

You  can  have  intense  heat  in 
almost  no  time  when  you  own  a 
Florence  Oil  Range.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  no 
hard  work  about 
it,  nosoot  or  ashes. 
You  merely  touch 
a  match  to  the 
Asbestos  Kindler. 
The  result  is  a 
clean  blue  flame, 
close  up  under  the 
cooking.  You  can 
cook  every  dish 
on  a  Florence,  from  soup  to 
dessert,  quickly  and  well. 

Does  not  burn  from  a  wick 

The  flame  is  a  blue  gas  flame.  It 
is  not  a  wick  flame,  such  as  you 
see  in  the  ordinary  oil  lamp. 
The  vapor  from  kerosene  is  what 
burns.  The  flame  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  from  intense  to  a  mere 
simmering  heat. 

You  burn  it  only  when  cook¬ 
ing.  A  turn  of  the  wrist  puts  it 
out.  This  means  both  comfort 
and  economy. 

Kerosene  is  an  inexpensive 


The  Florence 
Leveler 

on  each  leg  en¬ 
ables  you  to  set 
the  stove  level  on 
an  uneven -floor. 


fuel  and  it  is  always  easy  to  get. 
You  will  be  delighted  with  the 
economy  of  a  Florence  Range 
even  if  you  buy  one  solely  kn¬ 
its  convenience.  You  will  also 
find  it  a  decided  addition  to  the 
attractiveness  of  your  kitchen. 
It  comes  in  blue  or  white  satin 
enamel,  with  nickel  trimmings. 

Many  special  features 

You  will  appreciate  the  many 
refinements  of  the  Florence — 
its  strongly  built  metal  oil- 
reservoir  with  the  glass  bull’s- 
eye;  its  beautiful  finish;  the 
leveling  device  for  use  when  the 
floor  is  uneven. 

You  can  Bake  food  perfectly 
in  the  Florence  portable  oven. 
The  “baker’s  arch”  and  pat¬ 
ented  heat-spreader  distribute 
the  heat  evenly. 

Go  to  a  hardware  or  furniture 
store  and  see  for  yourself  how 
the  Florence  works.  Examine 
it  critically.  If  you  don’t  know 
the  nearest  Florence  dealer, 
write  us  for  his  address.  And 
in  any  case,  let  us  mail  you 
our  booklet,  “Get 
Rid  of  the  ‘Cook 
Look.’  ”  It  is  full  of 
useful  information 
and  will  be  sent 
free  on  request. 


Florence  Stove  Co.,  Dept.620,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Florence  Oil  Ranges,  Florence  Ovens, 

Florence  Water  Heaters,  and  Florence  Oil  Heaters 

Made  and  Sold  in  Canada  by  McClary’s,  London,  Canada 

FLORENCE 

OIL  RANGE 


Entire  Content* 
©  1924,  F.  S-  Co. 
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J?  penny  a  day  per 
cow  invested  irv 
KOW-KARE  works  wonders' 7 


c_/l  poor  milker  costs  just  as  much  to  house,  feed  and 
care  for  as  a  good  producer.  For  this  reason  just  a  slight 
increase  in  the  milk  yield  makes  a  big  difference  in  the 
net  profit.  Dairy  experts  say  an  increase  of  10 °/o  in  the 
milk  yield  will  double  the  profit. 

How  important  it  is,  then  to  get  from  your  cows  every 
pint  of  milk  of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  chief  cause  — almost  the  only  cause  —  of  poor 
milkers  is  the  condition  of  their  health.  Particularly  the 
health  of  the  milk-making  organs. 

Kow-Kare,  the  famous  cow  medicine  and  conditioner, 
acts  directly  on  the  milk-producing  organs.  It  tones  up 
the  genital  and  digestive  functions,  makes  them  sturdy 
and  active.  More  milk  and  better  health  must  result. 
Feed  Kow-Kare  one  week  out  of  each  month  (a  table¬ 
spoonful  twice  a  day)  and  the  result  will  surprise  you. 

For  the  treatment  of  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite, 
etc.,  Kow-Kare  has  a  well-earned  reputation.  No  dairy 
barn  should  be  without  it.  For  twenty-five  years  it  has 
been  the  chief  reliance  of  thousands  of  dairymen,  when 
cows  are  sick. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists  sell 
Kow-Kare ;  $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  Write  for  our 
free  book,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor.”  It  is  full 
of  information  valuable  to  cow  owners. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

tyWakera  of  Grange  Garget  Remedy,  Bag  Balm, 
American  Horse  Tonic  and  Horse  Comfort. 


Mnprofilabk  Cows 
are  often  sick  with¬ 
out  appearing  so/ 

Watch  the  milk  pail  close¬ 
ly.  The  ri9e  and  fall  of  the 
yield  indicates  the  health 
condition  of  the  cow.  A 
cow  may  look  well,  yet  be 
suffering  from  sluggish  di¬ 
gestive  or  genital  organs. 
Kow-Kare  acts  directly  on 
these  organs.  Its  use  re¬ 
stores  normal  milk  yield 
and  enables  the  cow  to 
throw  off  disease. 


Sent  on  Trial 
Upward  Jtm&ucan,  Cream 

SEPARATO 

T!ir*iicnrirlc  5r»  I  giving  splendid 
1  nOUSanQS  111  S©  satisfaction  justifies 

your  getting  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new, 
well  made,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sepa¬ 
rator  only  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  picture,  which 
shows  our  large  capacity,  low  priced  New  L.  S.  Model, 
unexcelled  for  Easy  running.  Easy  washing  and  Simplicity.  Besides  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  be  sure  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated 
catalog,  sent  free  on  request,  is  a  most  complete  and  interesting  book  on  cream  sepa¬ 
rators.  Learn  how  an  American  Separator  may  pay  for  itself  while  in  use.  Western 
order 9  shipped  frrym  Western  points. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  see  our  big  money  saving  proposition. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minklef 


Excessive  Grain  Feed 

I  have  a  herd  of  grade  Holsteins  milk¬ 
ing  from  20  to  50  lbs.  a  day.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  18  lbs.  of  the  following  dairy  feed : 
Protein,  24  per  cent ;  fat,  5  per  cent. ; 
fiber,  10  per  cent ;  carbohydrates,  45  per 
cent.  Would  it  be  profitable  to  feed  d-ied 
beet  pulp  in  with  this  feed,  and  bow 
much,  or  could  I  add  anything  else  to  im¬ 
prove  this  feed?  B.  s.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

For  your  herd  of  grade  Holstein  cows 
milking  from  20  to  50  lbs.  a  day  it  would 
seeoi  that  18  lbs.  of  grain  per  cow  per 
day  is  an  extravagant  amount.  The  use 
of  a  better  grade  of  roughage  rather  than 
more  grain  would  bring  this  mixture  into 
balance  and  would  materially  decrease 
the  cost  of  a  quart  of  milk.  If  beet  pulp 
is  to  be  included  in  the  daily  ration 
for  these  cows,  feed  it  moistened  rather 
than  incorporated  dry  with  the  24  per 
cent  mixed  feed.  Beet  pulp,  as  you  know, 
carries  very  little  protein  and  does  not 
contribute  as  much  carbohydrate,  pound 
for  pound,  as  does  either  cornmeal  or 
hominy  meal.  Hence,  to  make  the  best 
use  of  this  by-product  it  should  be  looked 
upon  to  provide  succulence,  increase  the 
palatability  of  the  mixture,  and  increase 
the  digestibility  of  its  companion  feeds. 
In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  feed  I 
suggest  that  you  use  70  lbs.  of  the  24  per 
cent  feed,  20  lbs.  ground  oats  or  corn- 
meal,  and  10  lbs.  old  process  linseed  meal. 
Usually  one  can  purchase  corn  locally  at 
a  saving  in  price  and,  if  you  have  been 
feeding  your  cows  18  lbs.  of  the  24  per 
cent  ration,  .it  is  likely  that  their  flow  of 
milk  will  decrease  somewhat  for  the  time 
being ;  but  that  they  will  eventually  re¬ 
gain  normal  production  with  more  rough- 
age  and  less  protein. 


DRY  MILK 


MINERAL 
.COMPOUND 


In  use 

over 

5oyrs 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT' 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO. 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.; 

Writef  ordescriptlve  booklet  L 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Fastest,  Gheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


*10 


oo 

Down 


NEWTON’S 


For  Horses, 
Cattle,  Hogs. 

Conditioning,  Worm  Expelling 

Indigestion,  Heaves, 
Colds,  Coughs,  Distem¬ 
per.  Is  your  horse 
afflicted  with 


Over  SO  gears’  tale 


HEAVES 


Use  2  large  cans.  Cost 
>0.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  One  can 
SI. 25  often  sufficient.  A  Veterinary  s  Com- 
nd,  in  powder  form.  Given  in  the  feed-  'tost 
lomical.  Safe  to  use.  65c  and  §1.25  cans, 
dealers  or  post-paid. 

do  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Tolodo,  Ohio 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England. 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 

other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost  e  „ _ 

and  one  man  does  the  j  ob .  Ha  nd  po w  -  p,,mt  * 

er  infourspeeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog — get  my  _ 

1923  introductory  offer.  \  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER,  C?^dy^o 

Pres.  use 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

630  29th  Sl 
Centerville,  Iowa 


For  Calves,  Pigs,  Hens 

or  anything  needing  cow’s  sweet  skimmed  milk. 
You  add  the  water.  Also  Dry  Buttermilk  for 

chicks.  W.  A.  RANDEL,  R-7,  Seymour.  Conn. 


Feeding  Family  Cows 

I  have  two  cows  for  the  family  use, 
one  is  dry,  the  other  fresh.  I  wish  a  ra¬ 
tion  for  each  one  of  them.  I  have  no 
silage,  but  good  Timothy  hay.  E.  E. 

New  York. 

For  the  dry  cow,  assuming  that  she  is 
in  fairly  good  condition,  feed  a  mixture 
consisting  of  :  30  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  30  lbs. 
ground  oats,  30  lbs.  bran,  10  lbs.  old 
process  linseed  meal.  Allow  from  5  to 
8  lbs.  of  this  mixture  per  day  with  all 
of  the  roughage  that  the  cow  will  con¬ 
sume. 

For  the  cow  in  milk  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  a  mixture  carrying  more  protein ; 
hence  the  following  combination  :  25  lbs. 
cornmeal,  20  lbs.  oats,  20  lbs.  bran,  25 
lbs.  linseed  meal,  10  lbs.  gluten  feed. 

If  it  is  inconvenient  for  you  to  secure 
the  gluten  feed  and  you  prefer  to  use 
nothing'  but  linseed  meal  as  a  protein 
carrier,  then  increase  the  oats  to  30  lbs. 
and  eliminate  the  gluten  feed.  As  a 
guide  in  determining  the  amount  to  feed 
this  cow,  allow  her  1  lb.  of  this  grain 
ration  for  each  3 y2  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  day  and,  in  addition,  let  her  have  all 
the  Timothy  hay  that  she  will  consume, 
and  some  moistened  beet  pulp  twice  daily. 


Cured  While  Working  Hard 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs :  It  certainly  it  a  relief  to  known  com¬ 
pany  like  yours  that  can  be  trusted  in  these  days. 

I  am  sure  of  this  because  I  have  found  nothing  that 
would  compare  with  your  Save-The-Horse  and  you 
have  never  made  statement  to  me  but  that  you  could 
back  up.  Your  booh  on  Horse  Diseases  is  fine , 
easily  understood  and  specific.  Kindly  rush  my 
order.  A.  L.  Talmage,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

has  a  record  of  curing  when  all  hope  is  given  up, 
extending  over  30  years.  More  than  380.000  satis¬ 
fied  users  stand  ready  to  prove  this.  Guaranteed  by 
signed  contract  to  cure  Ringbone.Thoropin,  S  P  A  VIN 
or  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease, 
or  your  money  refunded.  Be  prepared  I  Write  today 
for  FREE  Save-The-Horse  BOOK,  telling  how  to 
discover  and  treat  any  lameness;  copies  of  Guarantee 
and  expert  veterinary  advice  —  ALL  FREE  to  horse 
owners.  Always  keep  a  bottle  on  hand. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

A  t  Druggists  and  Dealers 
with  Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 


Outfit  &  Instructions 

\  TUn  it  ^ O 

Tanninfe  is  Pose.  Slcirts, 

^  Yburso/f  Vrith  'j 

Ecf\ji\jGd&nt 

#loo  Postpaid 

f/k/  v 

OooMot  Free 

Tctnntte 

Co,  Elmira..  N.V 

Ration  Without  Silage 

Would  you  send  me  a  ration  for  milk 
cows  where  I  have  nothing  but  mixed 
hay,  clover  and  Timothy.  B.  h. 

Where  you  have  nothing  but  mixed 
hay  consisting  of  clover  and  Timothy 
and  it  is  desirable  to  purchase  all  of  the 
grain  ingredients  and  to  use  a  shovel 
mixture,  combine  the  following  products : 
350  lbs.  hominy  meal,  150  lbs.  oilmeal, 
250  lbs.  wheat  brau,  150  lbs.  43  per  ceut 
cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings. 

Be  sure  that  the  cottonseed  meal  car¬ 
ries  the  desired  amount  of  protein,  and 
do  not  accept  buckwheat  feed  for  the 
buckwheat  middlings.  The  former  car¬ 
ries  only  10  or  12  per  cent  of  protein, 
while  the  latter  carries  28  per  cent.  If 
the  cows  are  in  the  flush  of  their  lacta¬ 
tion  period  it  would  be  to  your  advant¬ 
age  to  secure  some  beet  pulp  and  to 
moisten  this  for  12  hours  previous  to  feed¬ 
ing  and  let  this  product  supplement  the 
proposed  mixture. 


Feed  Grinder 

Cuts 
Grinds 
Mixes 

Anything 
Crown 


Th*  Letz  Dixie  is  guaranteed  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  15  to  30%  and  cut  feeding  costs  25 
to  50%.  Send  for  valuable  feeding  booklet. 

LETZ 

133  West  Road,  Crown  Point,  Indiana 


Color  Your  Butter 


“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churu  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Large  bottles  cost  only  35  ceuts  at  drug 
or  grocery  stores. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co..  Burlington,  Yt. 


DOWN 

ONE  YEAR 
TO  PAY 


A  Boys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.2H 

vfcliii.  Light  running,  easy  cleaning^  ■■■ 

*  *  close  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  guaranteed  A  _ 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  worK^* 
manship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  eizea  up  to 
No.  5|1*2  shown  here,  sold  on 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own 
cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money  fll  r.TT.  F 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  Co.,  2171  Marshall  Bl.,  Chicago 


No !  She’s 

Not  a  Mooley 

She  has  been  dehorned  with  a  KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER,  making  her  gentler,  safer 
and  more  profitable.  This  also  applies  to 
steers.  Wo  make  Keystone  Dehorners,  Bull 
Staffs,  and  other  appliances  for  dairy¬ 
men  and  cattlemen— all  sold  on  a  money 
back  guarantee.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY,  Box  122 


Pomeroy, 


Kill  Rats  wa» 

In  France  the  World's  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs, cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

__  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

pyAA  RoOlC  mice,  t  ell  i  n  g  about  Y  1R  US 
■  »  u  and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 

ROOFING 

SMOOTH  SURFACE 


The  Judge:  “Now  are  you  sure  you 
understand  the  nature  of  an  oath?”  The 
Youth  (scared  stiff)  :  “Sure;  ain’t  I  yer 
caddy  down  at  the  links?”— Melborne 
Punch. 


REMNANT 

1  PLY  ...  85  Cents 

2  PLY  .  .  $1.05 

3  PLY  .  .  $1.35 

Buffalo  Housewrecking  &  Salvage  Co. 

479  Walden  Avenue  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


} 


PER 

ROLL 
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January  Changes 

(Continued  from  Page  141) 

I  think,  that  this  one  of  diversified  op¬ 
portunities  for  growth. 

So  Elsie  is  taking  lessons  in  music. 
These  lessons  are  given  by  her  mother, 
who  is  perhaps  over-particular  in  the 
matter  of  teachers  who  promise  to  make 
a  player  in  three  months.  The  fact  is, 
the  instrument  itself  is  a  player  piano, 
so  why  rush  into  the  execution  of  these 
little  tunes,  when  the  whole  field  of  the 
keyboard  is  waiting  for  her  to  become 
conversant  in  majors  and  minors.  These 
scales  and  arpeggios  are  in  themselves 
too  beautiful  to  miss,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  '  conducive  to  the  thrilling, 
heart-stopping  singing  tone.  Musician- 
ship  is  a  growth  of  the  mind,  not  of  me¬ 
chanical  facility.  It  is  the  brain’s  under¬ 
standing  that  puts  the  finger  in  its  proper 
place. 

The  wind  has  begun  to  blow  fiercely 
from  the  south.  Pete,  the  pup.  who  was 
sold  us  as  an  Airedale,  and  has  since 
outgrown  all  Airdale  boundaries,  goes 
swinging  over  the  ground  in  a  futile 
chase  after  flying  leaves  and  bits  of 
brush.  The  weather  has  changed  in  the 
subtle  fashion  of  weather,  and  it  seems 
to  be  getting  quite  chilly.  Tomorrow.  I 
fancy,  January  will  not  be  waiting  for 
her  snowy  robe.  ’  MRS.  F.  h.  unger. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  _  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Jan.  14,  1924,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Washington.  Highbridge,  French- 
town,  Flemington.  Passaic,  llackettstown, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Lebanon,  Newton, 
Branehville,  Sussex.  Lafayette.  IlopexVell, 
New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Morristown, 
Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville, 
Newark,  Trenton,  Perth  Amboy  and 
Montclair : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.56% 

No.  3  white  oats . 55% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 93% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 9'-% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $32.90 

Hard  W.  W.  bran . 33.40 

Spring  middlings . 32.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  37.90 

Dry  brewers’  grains .  44.40 

Flour  middlings .  35.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  48.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  54.90 

34%  linseed  meal .  47.40 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  7-Feb.  24 — Short  Winter  courses 
in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  22-26 — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  23-27  —  Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York. 

Feb.  4-6  —  Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society.  Winter  meeting,  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  7 — Maple  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  20-22  —  Eastern  meeting.  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society.  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Roy  P.  McPherson,  sec¬ 
retary,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


What’s  all  this  noise  about,  you  young 
rascal?”  “Well.  Mary  said  if  I  kept  on 
crying,  a  great  big  mouse  with  big  green 
eyes. would  come  and  sit  on  the  end  of  my 
bed.  and  I’ve  kept  on.  but  it  hasn’t  come 
yet !” — London  News. 


Now  °"'J49§® 

Genuine  Calvin  Brown  Harness 

For  the  extremely  low  price  of  $49.50  you  can  vet 
a  set  of  genuine  Calvin  Brown  &  Sons  Harness — 
a  high-grade,  sensible,  practical  harness.  Put  a 
set  on  your  horses,  compare  it  with  any  other 
harness  you  may  choose,  measure  it,  weigh  it, 
test  it  any  other  way  you  wish.  See  how  easily 
it  can  be  adjusted  to  fit  your  horses  just  as  a 
harness  Should  fit.  If  you  don’t  like  it,  you  can 
send  it  back.  That’s  our  offer. 

Our  Positive  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  that  every  set  is  made  from  the 
finest  selected  hides,  tanned  by  proved  methods 
which, usure  the  greatest  tensile  strength  and 
pliability;  the  workmanship  is  the  most  expert; 
all  materials  used  are  free  from  flaws  or  defects 

10-Day  FREE  Trial 

Write  for  the  Free  Book 

Write  for  free  book  today  which  tells  you  all 
about  our  10-day  free  trial.  If,  at  the  end  of  the 
trial,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied,  you  may 
return  it  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  what¬ 
ever  you  have  paid. 

&  SONS,  Dept.  30-71 
19th  St.  &  Marshall  Blvd..  Chicago,  I1L 


BIGGER 
PROFITS 

FROM 
HOGS! 

Official  tests  show  that  the  use 
of  a  Self-Feeder  greatly  increases 
the  profits  from  hogs. 

A  Leola  Hog  Feeder 

will  do  this  for  you.  Fill  out  and 
mail  the  attached  coupon  and  we 
will  send  you  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices.  Do  it  today! 

H.  M.  STAUFFER  &  SON,  Leola,  Pa. 

Gentlemen  ; 

Kindly  send  me  complete  information 
about  the  Leola  Hog  Feeder. 


Name. 


Address 
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DOWN  afterJrtehisTrial 

COMPLETE  MILKER 

But  first,  30  days 
free  trial.  No 
money  down,  no 
C.O.D.  At  last  I  — 
the  milker  for  the 
larger  dairyman 
and  also  for  the  man 
with  6  or  6  cows  I 
Does  the  work  and 
does  It  right.  No 
electricity,  no  gas 
engine.  Try  it  —  re¬ 
turn  at  our  expense 
if  not  satisfied  after 
trial. 

kwf  VVahjI  Comes  complete  and 
KUn  OV  ready  to  use;  iVotAing 

J  to  install,  no  expense, 

no  bother.  Simple,  easy  to  clean.  So  easy  to  pump  a 
child  can  do  it,  thanks  to  patent  spring  and  vacuum. 
Tremendous  improvement  fn  machine  milking.  Special 
Offer — rock-bottom  price  direct. 

SP3R  FREE  Book 

Send  for  our  free  book  on  milking.  An  education  In 
milking  machines.  Write  while  this  special  offer  lasts. 

Barton  Page  Co.,  66 1 W.  Lake  St.,  Dept.  9851 ,  Chicago,  III. 


Make  your  herd  make  you 
more  money.  Your  STAR 
dealer  can  tell  you  how,  or 
we  will  if  you  mail  coupon. 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &.  Co. 

Dept.  1-48,  Industrial  Building, 
Albany,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  I  have . . . cows _ 


young  stock  _ _ horses 

Please  send  me  free  floor  plans  and  /  building  \ 
other  suggestions.  Iam  considering  Vremodeling/ 

a  barn  /Yes\ 

next - Send  free  plan  bookVNo  / 

Name _ 

Address _ 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale  Rjerseyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1>.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

RptmtprpH  Jprenue  9t>th  sex.  All  ages.  Reasonable 

IlCglhlCI  CU  UCI5CJ5  price.  H.  R.  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


I ..  •• 

Registered  Shropshire  Ewes  Sta 

April  Reasonable  price.  Arthur  B.  Ryder,  BaruervIll<,,N.Y. 

Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams 

tered  South-down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


R 


eg.  Shropshire  Riling  and  Ewes.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
ITiced  Low.  LeKOV  C.  HOW  EH,  Lndlowvillr,  N.  V. 


Rpff  <Jhrnn  Romo  ImP-  stk-  Shipped  on  approval. 

(leg.  onrop,  nams  WIl,t,U)I8  FAItM,  Peterborough,  N.  H 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

For  Sale  at  reasonable  prices,  from  A.  K,  dams 
with  type  and  production.  Sire  has  blood  of 
the  three  May  Rose  1.000  lb.  cows  close  up  in 
his  pedigree.  May  Rose— Golden  Secret-King 
of  the  May— Ne  Plus  Ultra  blood.  Ages:  one 
month  to  one  year.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Accredited  herd. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS,  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


Albamont  Guernseys 

Federal  Accredited 

Real  top-notch  quality.  Heifers,  yearlings 
and  calves.  Bulls  ready  for  service  and  calves. 
Write  for  our  new  sales  list. 

There's  money  in  it  for  you. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  138  Cambridge  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 


w 


GOATS  | 

EE5  Toggenberg  Milk  Goats 

ACE  FARM  hits  the  finest  Flock  of  Pure¬ 
bred  Toggenberg  Milk  Goats  in  America.  See 
them  and  be  convinced  —  Exhibit,  Madison 
Square  Garden  Poultry  Show,  January  23  to  27. 
Write  for  Catalogue 

ACE  FARM,  Geo.  F.  &  Alfred  C.  Etzel 
Highland  Mills.  New  York 

rnrr  standard  for 
IKCLmilk  goats 

Toggenberg,  Saanen  and  Nubian.  Con¬ 
tains  treatise  on  Milk  Goats.-  Apply 

WILL  L.  TE  WALT,  Sec’y 

American  Milk  Goat  Record  Association 

Vincennes,  Ind. 

_  i  _  Matched  pair  handsome  Nubian 
UrimfW  (lOfllS  Buck  kids.  Born  last  May.  I’art- 
■*!■>■■■£  Iy  broken  to  harness.  Large, 

gentle,  no  horns,  tan,  black  and  white.  HEAUTIE8— 

If  your  boy  wants  a  pair  of  fancy  drivers,  this  is  the  op¬ 
portunity.  First  check  $85  takes  the  pair. 

WILLET  RANDALL  -  North  River.  N.Y. 

TOGGENBURG  33 OE 

%  grade.  Bred  to  pure  bred  buck.  Coming-in  Feb.  28. 

WM.  SMITH  Box  123  Manorville,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

MILK  Toggenburg  Bucks  beiiVice 

$15  to  ♦*><>•  Keal  Mi,k  Goats,  $60. 

■  W  S.  J.  Sharpless, R  D.5. Norristown, Pa. 

GOATS  f Nubians,  Toggenbergs,  pure 
■  w  j  1, reds  and  high  grades. 

SACRIFICED  1  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

J  .*.  DOCS  ) 

Beautiful  and  Intelligent  *  wouh  Shepherd  Pups 

Readv  to  drive  your  cows  home  next  Summer. 

GEORGE  BOOKMAN  -  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  lraTeh'«°6- 

Females,  83.  F,  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

Fancy  Collie  Puppies  JOH*  D-  n.  y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pupa.  Males,  $15  and  $20.  Females  | 
If  $10.  EmbdenGanders,$0.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUBH,  Mercer.  Pa 

nedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  (trove  City,  fa. 

UUhitc  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  815  up. 

■t  Chotola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

JPOLICE  330G  JPuppies  ; 

3  mos.  old;  very  well  bred.  Registered.  Price,  S50 
to  $75.  Both  sexes.  A.  M.  STEBBINS,  Silver  Creek,  N.Y. 

POLICE  AND  ARMY  DOCS 

formally  known  as  the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  Dog. 
Three  Litters  of  very  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  witli  five 
Champions  in  Pedigree. 

Goo.  Rauch,  Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 

Airedale  Puppies 

Champions.  EAULE  C  f  I1TI8,  Torringlon,  Conn. 

Six  weeks  to  1  year.  Toy  Irish,  «ix 
roroaie— flireoaiea  weeks  old.  Best  of  pedigreed 
stock.  WALTER  N.  8NEI.L  Medina,  N.  Y. 

nedigreed  Female  Airedale  Pups,  $10.  Particulars 
•  on  request.  A.  Carlson,  94  Essex  A  vs.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

tor  Sale  Beagle  Pups.  6  mos.  old.  Eligible  running 
■  Rabbits.  $15  each.  Either  sex.  CHAS.  CALKINS,  Hsrris,  N.Y. 

Rrnlrpn  MalpRpatrln  8  m°8i.f15-  Blue  Tick>  ,nale> 14 
□  rOKen  llldlB  oeagie  mos.,  $15.  CHAS.TOTH,  H.nder.on,  Md. 

SWINE 


Far  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Bayers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Gr.  Champ,  of  Conn.,  1923 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  w,w,  MRMS  n  ,  ,M  S|  _  p, 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  Sale— Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  Tz  o  o  t°od  tzT6 

apiece.  Also  herd  bull.  ’  E.  P.  I’ATTISON,  Mt.  Moi  rl«,  N.  Y. 


ANTED — Six  Good  Young  Grade  Guernsey  Cow*. 
O,  B,  COOLEY  -  Liberty,  Nezv  York 


SPECIAL  OFFER  on  High  Quality 
Reg.  Poland-China  Spring  BOARS 

Weighing  from  200  to  300  pounds  each  at  $25  to  $50  each. 
Others,  either  sex,  any  age,  various  prices.  Buy  the  best 
Ilei-e.  Wllvicw  Stock  Farm  .STANLEY  SHORT,  Mgr.,  W  ilmington,  l)rl 

I  9  II  PflPC  Oriou  and  Sensation  Breed- 

“ T  .  XolnK  A1>  f°r  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattiiigton  &  Son  Merriiield,  N.  Y. 

TbTTDATC  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Boars.  Fall  Pigs. 
IHJKULlJ  ELMWOOD  FARMS 

P.  O.  Box  15  Bradford.  N.  Y. 

3  T  U  Q  Good  stock.  Reasonably  priced. 

TV  TV  KJ  3  Odithla  Farm  Stanley,  N.Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old.  $4.00  Each.  S  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  Ail  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  fi  to  8 
weeks  old,  #8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Hass. 

50  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  weeks  to  10  months  old,  including  hoars  ready 
for  service,  sows  for  breeding.  Also  Reg.  .Jersey 
Bull  and  Heifer  calf.  Prices  Reasonable. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester.  Pa. 

“  BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES  ” 

Service  Boars,  Fall  Pigs,  Gilts  and  tried  8ows,  Bred  for 
March  and  April  farrow  to  my  Big  Grand  Champion  Boar. 
Immune  and  Beet  Blood  lines.  (“Oakdale  Farm”) 
Clyde  B.  Thomas  Boonsboro,  Maryland 

fl  1  ft  ’«  Choice  Registered  Pigs,  81  o  each.  Bred  Sows, 
U.  I.lf.  $,35  R.  HILL  -  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

£bU  ^ We  have  150  yearlings  ami 
W  jR  /Vwi  spring  Hampshire  Gilts  of 

j  u  -  ■  exceptional  type  and  qual- 

tSMBBtr."**1  ",MP  V  >  ity.bred  to  our  bestherd  Boars. 

i  j. «  .  _  y®  also  have  to  olFer  eomf 

splendid  yearling  and  spring  Boars  that  are  very  promising. 

1000  Fall  Pigs  both  sexes.  Wc 

SCARFF’S  STOCK  FARM.  New  Carlisle.  Ohio 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Ixitter  of  eleven,  born,  May  18,  weighed  2364  Nov. 
17,  is  our  offering  to  ton  litter  contest.  Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  quick  shipment. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Sox  15  Dundee,  N!Y. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Service  boars,  boar  pigs  and  bred  gilts.  All  stock  guar- 
anteed.  We  won  Grand  Champion  boar  and  many  of  the 
highest  prizes  at  the  Interstate  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 

Far  Hills,  N  J.  Diehard  K.  Wulu,  Lebanon,  IV.  J. 

nATMOOR  HERK8III  RES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
■  quality  at  fair  prices.  PATM00R  FARMS,  ffartfield,  N.  Y 

Dcglstcred  O.  I.  C.  und  CHESTER  WHITE  l*IG8. 

•  1  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wa yvilv.k,  Nkw  Yohk 

Figs  For  Sale 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Chester  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Cross,  and  Berkshire  and  Jersey  Rod  Cross 

All  good  pigs  for  pork  that  will  make  large  hogs  in 
five  months.  LJigs,  six  weeks  old,  84  each;  seven 
to  eight  weeks  old,  84.50  each,  and  eight  to  ten 
weeks  old,  85.50  each,  I  will  ship  from  1  to  75  to 
your  approval  O.  O.  I). 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Registered  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

of  all  ages  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  price.  Pairs  end 
trios  not  akin.  Write  Brooksldo  Farm,  Mldd’eton,  Va. 

Large  Type  Berkshire  Boars  ondapp0rorvaifBNo8chi?hlS 

advance.  TV  LAN  T  FARMS  Huntington  Milts,  Pa. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once, my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  B»,re.vi 

For  Sale-Good  Cow  and  Watch  Dog 

fond  of  children.  Collie  and  shepherd,  bred  ;  2  years  of 
age  ;  in  fine  condition,  $20.  otto  Kron,  .North  Braurli,  N.  Y. 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  8  SON 

HORSES 

Shetland  Ponies  HV.!,U“oI,10S 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  IT.  8. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Minting  8h.ortliorns 

Dual  purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  Invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Wash ingtonv llle,  N.Y. 

.  1  to  8 
1  months. 


SELL  BOTH  MILK  AND  BEEF 

Milk  your  Cows,  Feed  out  your  Steers.  A  Milking  Shorthorn  bull  wfll  retain  and 
increase  both  the  fleshing  and  milking  qualities  of  your  herd.  Tell  us  how  many  cows 
you  milk  and  why  you  are  interested  in  Milking  Shorthorns,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  January  MILKING  SHORTHORN  JOURNAL,  full  of  information  about 
Dual  Purpose  Shorthorns,  the  General  Farmer’s  Cow. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY,  Independence,  Iowa 
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If  We  Handed  You  a  Few 
Hundred  Dollars  Toward 

the  Cost  of a  New  Barn — 

% 

we  would  not  be  helping  you  half  so  much  as  we  do  in  sending  you 
the  Louden  Book  of  Barn  Plans  free.  This  112-page  book  shows 
how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  on  material  and  labor  in  building 
a  barn.  But  of  greater  importance,  it  shows  how  to  arrange  it 
most  conveniently,  so  as  to  save  you  hundreds  of  hours  of  time  and 
labor  every  year  as  long  as  you  use  it.  And  proportionate  savings 
can  be  made  even  though  you  merely  remodel  your  old  barn. 

Here’s  a  Book  It  Will  Pay  You  to  Have 

It  has  been  written  by  barn  building  experts  who  have  planned  more  than  15,000 
modern,  labor-saving  barns  for  American  farmers.  Every  plan — every  recommend- 
ation  it  contains  is  practical  and  economical.  Illustrates  more  than  50  up-to-date 
barns  with  floor  plans;  best  methods  of  framing  for  maximum  mow  capacity;  differ- 
ent  types  of  roofs;  proper  location  of  floor  levels;  etc.  Tells  about  concrete  work, 
ventilation,  proper  arrangement  of  stalls  and  pens — in  fact  everything  a  farmer  who 
is  going  to  build  or  remodel  a  barn  should  know. 

We  believe  that  resultful  farming  depends  greatly  upon  a  convenient,  time-saving, 
well-ventilated  barn.  It  is  the  farmer’s  work  shop  and  must  be  arranged  so  he  can 
do  his  barn  work  easiest  and  with  greatest  saving  of  costly  labor. 

Write  for  Your  Copy — No  Obligation 

If  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel  a  barn,  get  this  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book  there  s 
no  cost  or  obligation  attached.  We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  line  of  Louden 
Barn  Equipment  and  the  benefit  of  our  57  years’  experience  in  helping  thousands  of 
other  farmers  plan  and  equip  better  barns  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Simply  tell  us 
the  number  and  kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  house,  when  you  desire  to  start  work  and 
the  book  will  be  sent  at  once.  Work  out  your  plans  now— while  you  have  time. 
Mail  the  coupon  today. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

111  Court  Street  ( Est .  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 

BRANCHES— Albany,  N.  Y.;  Chicago.  III.;  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchion*  give 
cows  pasture  comfort  in  the  barn.  Keep  cows 
healthy — increase  production — save  work. 
Louden  Water  Bowls  increase  milk  flow 
within  24  hours.  Lengthen  the  lactation 
period.  Quickly  pay  big  profits. 


Louden  Manure  Carrier 
takes  out  big  loads,  saves 
all  this  hard  work  365  days,  a 
year, lasts  a  lifetime.  Easily  in- 
stalled  inanybarn — oldornew.  J 

TheLoudenLinealsoindudes  ^  I 
Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power 
Hoists,Barn  and  Garage  Door 
Hangers,  Manger  Divisions, 

Cupolas,  Hog  House  Equipment,  BullStan— 
’’Everything  for  the  Barn” 


Fill  Out  and  Mail  Coupon  Today 


-  The  Louden  Machinery  Co.  Ill  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  lows 

■  Without  obligation  please  send  me  the  Louden  Barn 
Plan  Book. 


Name. 


Town . . . 

R.F.D . . . State.. 

1  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  barn  about(date). 


-  -  _  , -  ,  -  _  .  ^  ^  ■  i  Kipec,  to  UUOU  IIC1UUUCI,  a  va...  . 

BARN  PLAN  BOOK  and  SERVICE  i  ....for  (how  many) . horses  . cowa 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  S1.00 
To  Canada/*  1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURM  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 
Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 
size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
’’The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take-Up  Hoop.” 

International  Silo  Co.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


LAMBS  WITHOUT  W0RMS1 


/WZfx\' 


During  33  years  experience ' . . . .  -  ......  . 

had  the  usual  trouble  with  stomach  worms.  To  get  rid  of  the  pests,  .... 

I  tried  everything.  Nothing  gave  permanent  results.  Sheep  quickly  became  re-infested. 


E.  W.  Wilcox 

Breeder  of  Regis¬ 
tered  Shropshires 
Crosby,  Penn* 


salt  and  SAVE  OVER  HALF  the  usual  cost.  You  do  not  pay  drug  prices  for  salt 
or  other  fillers,  nor  heavy  freight  charges.  WORMIX  comes  to  you  prepaid  on 


receipt  of  price.  You  add"  15  lbs.  of  it  to~85  lbs.,  of  common,  salt,  (making  100  lbs.  of 


the  best  worm  destroyer  and  conditioner  money  can  buy.  Costs  far  less  and  does  morethan  you  expect.  Solves 

•  i  i  _  _  r .i.L  V  /\<«  n  n  t  x  r.  TX7  TAT?  A  AT  V  T  f  it  fpilQ  ItidI  TTl  On  P.V 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Buckwheat  in  Dairy  Ration 

What  would  young  stock  need,  and  in 
what  amount,  besides  oats,  buckwheat 
and  corn  ground  together  with  cob?  I 
am  feeding  them  molasses  on  roughage. 

New  York.  J.  p. 

We  have  repeatedly  emphasized  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  exchanging- whole  buckwheat 
for  middlings  if  it  is  desired  to  use  this 
product  in  ration  for  dairy  cows.  Buck¬ 
wheat  feed,  that  is,  the  ground  buck¬ 
wheat,  carries  about  11  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein.  The  miller  takes  out  the  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  which  carries  about  4  per 
cent  of  protein,  and  the  residue,  common¬ 
ly  known  as  buckwheat  middlings,  carries 
28  per  cent  of  protein.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  buckwheat  hulls  have 
been  removed  from  the  mixture.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  dairymen  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  and  high  feeding  value  of  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings  of  this  quality.  There¬ 
fore,  since  you  have  some  whole  buck¬ 
wheat,  I  should  take  this  to  the  miller 
and  exchange  it  for  the  middlings. 

With  silage  and  Timothy  hay  for  the 
cows  in  milk  I  should  use  150  lbs.  of  oil- 
meal,  200  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings,  300 
lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal. 

For  the  dry  cows,  provided  I  had  a 
sufficient  amount  of  buckwheat  middlings 
to  use,  I  should  combine  30  lbs.  of  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  20  lbs.  oats,  40  lbs. 
corn  and  10  lbs.  linseed  meal. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  gained  by  add¬ 
ing  molasses  to  a  poor  grade  of  roughage. 
True  enough,  it  enables  the  animals  to 
eat  more  of  the  roughage,  but  this  is  of 
doubtful  value.  Molasses  can  be  used  to 
replace  some  corn  or  hominy  in  a  ration, 
but  it  is  not  wise  to  feed  molasses  on 
roughage  during  cold  weather. 

The  young  stock  could  be  fed  the  same 
mixture  that  is  proposed  for  the  dry  cows. 
If  you  have  molasses,  however,  and  can 
dilute  it  with  warm  water  and  sprinkle  it 
over  the  roughage,  it  should  be  used. 


Ration  for  Holsteins 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  my  herd 
of  Holstein  cows?  I  am  feeding  silage 
morning  and  night,  and  at  noon  clover, 
Alfalfa  and  Timothy  hay,  mixed.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

With  silage  and  clover  hay,  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  consisting  of  300  lbs.  of  cornmeal, 
200  lbs.  oilmeal,  200  lbs.  gluten  meal,  200 
lbs.  bran  and  100  lbs.  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  would  give  good  results.  In  the 
absence  of  buckwheat  middlings,  gluten 
meal  might  be  substituted.  In  such  case 
it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
amount  of  bran  to  100  lbs.  In  your  sec¬ 
tion  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  obtain  the 
buckwheat  middlings,  not  the  buckwheat 
feed,  at  a  very  attractive  price  during 
this  season  of  the  year. 


Developing  Young  Stock 

I  would  like  a  ration  for  my  purebred 
Jersey  cows  from  the  following  feeds : 
Wheat  bran,  $30  per  ton ;  hominy  corn 
feed,  $44  per  ton ;  old  oil  process  oil- 
meal,  $55  per  ton  ;  barley  and  oats,  equal 
parts,  homegrown.  I  will  have  to  use 
clear  oats  soon,  worth  about  40c  per  bu. 
For  roughage,  the  following:  Corn  fod¬ 
der  with  some  soft  corn  in  it,  and  good 
quality  red  clover  hay.  The  cows  are 
four  heifers  and  one  mature  cow,  milking 
‘fairly  well,  but  losing  flesh.  The  feed  at 
present  consists  of  four  quarts  per  day 
of  barley  and  oat  chop,  with  corn  fodder 
and  clover  hay.  J.  D.  M. 

Canada. 

The  ingredients  mentioned  at  the  price 
quoted  form  an  excellent  basis  for  a  ra¬ 
tion  intended  for  young  growing  stock,  as 
well  as  for  cows  in  milk.  Red  clover  hay, 
supplemented  with  corn  fodder,  provides 
a  good  roughage.  Assuming  that  all  the 
cows  are  in  milk,  and  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  that  they  are  thin  in  flesh,  the 
following  proportion  of  ingredients  will 
constitute  a  mixture  carrying  IS  per  cent 
of  protein  :  Ground  barley  and  oats,  200 
lbs. ;  hominy,  300  lbs. ;  bran,  250  lbs. ; 
linseed  meal,  250  lbs. 

When  the  barley  and  oats  are  of  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  analysis,  no  modifica¬ 
tion  of  this  combination  need  be  made 
when  the  barley  is  exhausted.  Of  course 
it  is  of  doubtful  judgment  to  rely  upon 
the  linseed  meal  to  provide  all  of  the  pro¬ 
tein,  yet  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
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in  your  territory  linseed  meal  today  is  a 
cheaper  source  of  protein  than  cottonseed 
meal,  and  we  all  know  that  the  grade  of 
protein  that  it  supplies  is  of  the  highest 
order.  If  this  much  linseed  meal  has  a 
tendency  to  cause  undue  laxativeness  of 
the  bowels,  and  since  a  generous  amount 
of  bran  is  incorporated,  this  is  possible, 
especially  if  a  second  or  third  cutting  of 
hay  provides  the  roughage ;  then  prompt¬ 
ly  replace  a  portion  of  the  linseed  meal 
with  cottonseed  meal.  Make  sure  that 
the  cows  consume  a  generous  amount  of 
roughage,  and  if  they  continue  thin  In 
flesh,  provide  some  beet  pulp  or  replace 
some  of  the  hominy  with  cornmeal. 


Bringing  Up  Production 

We  are  milking  six  Ilolsteins  that,  as 
near  as  I  can  find  out,  have  been  milking 
most  of  the  Summer,  none  coming  fresh 
for  some  time.  They  are  giving  only  six 
to  14  lbs.  at  a  milking.  We  have  for 
feed  silage  that  looks  like  chopped  dry 
stover  (I  am  told  that  it  was  cut  and  let 
lay  in  the  field  two  weeks  before  being 
put  in  silo),  a  poor  grade  of  mixed  hay, 
some  cow  beets  and  carrots,  and  am 
using  a  ready  mixed  feed  containing  pro¬ 
tein,  20  per  cent ;  fat,  5  per  cent ;  fiber, 
9.50  per  cent.  I  will  try  to  get  a  little 
Alfalfa  or  good  clover.  Will  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  get  these  cows  up  on  the 
flow  at  an  expense  that  would  not  be  out 
of  proportion  with  the  value  of  the  milk? 

New  York.  T.  D.  c. 

With  poor  silage  and  an  inferior  grade 
of  roughage  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ex¬ 
pect  dairy  cows  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  milk  on  a  20  per  cent  protein 
feed.  If  the  silage  presents  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  shredded  fodder  you  may  assume 
that  it  is  about  equal  in  value  to  this 
grade  of  roughage.  If  you  have  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  20  per  cent  feed  on  hand  I 
should  combine  the  following  mixture : 
500  lbs.  of  the  mixed  feed,  200  lbs.  hom¬ 
iny  or  cornmeal,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal, 
150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

This  arrangement  will  increase  your 
protein  to  about  24  per  cent.  If  this  mix¬ 
ture  can  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  clover 
and  Alfalfa  hay  that  you  propose  to  pur¬ 
chase,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  flow  of 
milk  can  be  substantially  increased.  Bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  a  difficult 
proposition  to  bring  cows  up  to  their  flow 
of  milk  after  they  have  reached  certain 
stages  in  their  lactation,  and  provided 
their  flow  of  milk  has  been  checked  by 
improper  or  insufficient  feeding. 

For  the  dry  cows  I  should  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn, 
oats  and  bran,  to  which  10  per  cent  of 
linseed  meal  has  been  added.  Feed  gen¬ 
erously  of  this  mixture,  for  it  is  good 
practice  to  have  cows  approach  calving 
time  in  good  flesh  and  in  relatively  high 
condition.  After  the  20  per  cent  grade  of 
mixed  feed  that  you  are  now  using  is  ex¬ 
hausted  it  would  be  well  £o  try  some  of 
the  home  mixtures  that  are  proposed  in 
these  columns. 


Feeding  Dry  Cows  and  Milkers 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
dairy  cows;  also  for  dry  cows?  I  am 
feeding  good  Alfalfa  and  clover  hay,  corn¬ 
stalks  and  mangel  beets.  o.  H. 

New  York. 

For  the  dry  cows  which  are  thin  in 
flesh  I  should  propose  a  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  200  lbs.  of  bran,  300  lbs.  ground 
oats,  400  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  old  pro¬ 
cess  linseed  meal.  Feed  the  best  rough- 
age  that  is  available  with  this  grain  mix¬ 
ture  and,  unless  you  have  plenty  of  the 
mangel  beets,  I  should  conserve  them  for 
use  in  feeding  these  cows  when  they 
freshen,  or  for  use  with  the  regular  milk¬ 
ing  herd. 

For  the  cows  in  milk  more  protein  is 
necessary,  and,  since  you  have  Alfalfa 
and  clover  hay,  which  is  to  be'  fed  to  the 
cows  in  milk,  the  following  mixture, 
which  does  not  carry  any  bran,  would 
serve  well :  Old  process  linseed  meal,  200 
lbs. ;  43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal,  150 
lbs. ;  ground  oats,  200  lbs. ;  wheat  bran, 
150  lbs. ;  corn  or  hominy  meal,  300  lbs. 

Feed  the  cows  in  proportion  to  their 
daily  production  of  milk,  increasing  the 
amount  of  grain  to  those  that  milk  the 
heaviest,  and  decreasing  proportionately 
as  the  flow  of  milk  decreases.  Make  sure 
that  the  cows  have  all  the  roughage  that 
they  will  clean  up  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  and  let  them  have  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  sliced  mangel  beets  twice 
daily. 


oAnnouncing 

The  Improved  Harder- Victor 

Silo  Front 

A  well-braced  door  frame  that  looks  the  part 

WHEN  most  farmers  of  today  were  boys,  the  Harder 
Silo  was  being  built  with  a  continuous  open  door — 
the  first  of  its  kind.  These  original  silos  are  still 
giving  good  service  because  they  were  made  of  selected  ma¬ 
terials  and  firmly  braced.  From  that  time  to  this,  “A  well- 
braced  door  frame”  has  been  a  basic  Harder  principle. 

This  year,  we  offer  the  wonderful  new  Harder- Victor  Front  which 
combines  strength,  convenience  and  beauty. 

This  Front  is  curved  with  the  silo.  The  uprights  are  held  abso¬ 
lutely  rigid,  in  a  grasp  of  steel.  The  door  can  be  raised  and  lowered 
without  being  removed  from  the  silo  —  a  great  convenience  when 
feeding.  It  locks  instantly  into  place  with  a  single  movement  of  the 
hand.  And,  when  locked,  provides  a  safe,  sure  foot-step  as  well  as 
a  convenient  grip  for  climbing. 

The  door  itself  is  built  up  from  2  plies  of  seasoned  wood  with  the 
grain  crossed.  It  makes,  with  the  frame,  an  air-tight  joint  that  stays 
air-tight. 

All  in  all,  the  new  Harder- Victor  is  the  strongest,  handsomest  and 
most  convenient  Silo  Front  ever  offered  to  farmers.  Better,  still,  the 
improved  Harder  Silo 

Can  be  purchased  on  the  easiest  terms 

Any  responsible  farmer  can  now  order  a  Harder  Silo,  subject  to 
a  small  cash  payment  on  delivery;  further  payments  to  be  spread 
over  an  entire  year.  In  this  way,  the  silo  can  be  made  to  pay  for 
itself  through  the  saving  in  feed  and  the  increased  milk  flow. 

Experiment  Stations  and  practical  farmers  have  proved  over  and 
over  again  that  a  silo  is  the  best-paying  investment  on  the  farm. 
Now  you  can  get  the  improved  Harder  Silo  with  the  new  Harder- 
Victor  Front  on  terms  within  reach  of  any  farmer.  Take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  increase  your  profits. 

Send  for  “Saving  with  Silos” 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  full  details  concerning  the  Harder  Easy 
Payment  Plan.  Delay  means  loss  of  profits.  Write  today. 

Handy  Pocket  Record  Book- 

Ask  for  your  copy  of  our  book,  “Saving  with  Silos,”  new  edition. 
Tell  us  how  many  cows  you  are  milking  and  we’ll  send  also  a  Handy 
Pocket  Record  Book  which  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  keep  track 
of  income  and  outgo.  You  will  be  pleased. 

Harder  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Box  C  ^  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


The  book 
that  quotes  the  lowest  prices 
...  on  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel 

Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing 
and  Paints.  You  can’t  beat 
Jim  Brown’s  prices  and 
jf  quality  anywhere— 104  pages 
of  money  saving  bargains. 

s  -  Direct  From  Factory 

d  \  Freight  Prepaid 

a  Write  for  Jim  Brown’s  Bargain 

j|j  Book  today— it  will  be  sent  you 
—wmmmmmmmrnam  by  return  mail  postpaid— over 
800,000  customers  save  money  buying  from  this 
book.  You  will  be  delighted  with  the  big  money 
YOU  can  save.  Write  today. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4309  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FOR  CASH? 


To  raise  immediate  cash, 
we  will  sacrifice  our  re¬ 
markably  large  stock  of  fine 
raincoats  at  this  price  of 
#2.95,  plus  postage.  A 
heavy  quality  Bambazine 
Coat  made  of  genuine  Gov¬ 
ernment  material,  raglin 
style  with  deep  slash  pock¬ 
ets  and  full  belt.  High 
Collar.  Men’s  sizes,  36  to  46. 
Boys’  sizes,  12  to  18.  Guaran¬ 
teed  absolutely  waterproof. 

Send  for  your  coat  today, 
with  check  or  money-order 
attached.  Coat  will  he  shipped  by  return  mail 
Satisfaction,  guaranteed  or  money  refunded] 
!f  Order  Now! 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  W ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  vvilh  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Pirnii  I q r  Cord  Wood.  '24-in.,  *8.80  t  S#-ln.,  $4.60 

UlrCUlai  OaWS  28-iu.,  $6.16;  30-in.,  $6.85.  Circular  free. 

PALMER  BROS,  -  Cos  Cob.Conn* 
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UNADILLA  SILOS 

Used  on  Many  of  the 
Finest  Country  Estates 


Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early 
orders.  Easy 
time  payments 
if  you  wish. 


WHY  is  the  UnadiUa  selected  for  many  of 
the  finest  country  estates  in  the  East  ? 
The  owners  of  these  estates  can  well  afford  to 
buy  the  most  costly.  They  select  the  Unadilla 
for  its  merit  alone.  They  buy  it  because  it  gives 
better  silo  service.  Because  it  keeps  silage  per¬ 
fectly.  Because  it  is  more  convenient,  safer  and 
easier  to  use.  Because  it  is  strong  and  durable 
and  clean-cut  in  appearance. 

Unadilla  Silos  are  today  giving  good  service 
on  fine  country  estates,  on  county,  state  and  in¬ 
stitutional  farms.  Famous  stock  farms,  promi¬ 
nent  dairymen  as  well  as  thousands  of  others 
own  one  or  more  Unadillas  and  are  proud  to 
own  them. 

Any  silo  that  has  proved  its  worth  there  will 
prove  its  value  to  you. 

Get  our  catalog  and  see  all  that  the  Unadilla 
offers  in  exclusive  features. 

Write  today. 

W^e  offer,  for  early  orders,  special  discounts 
that  are  worth  having.  If  you  wish,  you  can 
pay  for  your  Unadilla  Silo  on  easy  terms. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


WIRE  FENCE 

SHOULD  LAST  20  TO  30  YEARS 

if  made  of  the  RIGHT  KIND  of  WIRE.  If 
well  galvanized  the  other  kind  will  last  half  as 
long.  Learn  about  the  two  kinds  In  our  cir¬ 
culars.  Write  today. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  38  Easl  Maumee  SL,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


BIIMIIIIIIIllllllllllBllllllllllllllllIlllIlllllin 

USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke . . .  .$3.25 


Intensive  Strawb'ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk. . . .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.75 

Poultry,  Richardson .  1-50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiHniniminiHHiniimnmii 

The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Robert# 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  bjr 
the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  V. 


ATTRACTIVE  HOMES 


Our  free  book  "Natco  Homes,” 
illustrated  with  pictures  and 
floor  plans  of  large  and  small 
homes  of  reasonable  cost  is 
published  especially  for  pros¬ 
pective  home  builders.  It 
should  be  in  your  possession 
now  if  you  intend  to  build. 

Natco  homes  are  attractive, 
economical  and  extraordin¬ 
arily  comfortable.  Our  book 
tells  why.  Write  for  your 
free  copy. 

NATIONAL-  FI  R15"  PRCIDFl  NG'C'OMPANY 

121  Fulton  Building.  Pittsbuigh.  Ffenna. 

Wtccf 

l-l  <)  I.  I.  O  W  T  1  L  E 


A  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SOURCE  OF 
PROTEIN  AND  FAT 

WE  CAN  OFFER  A  LIMITED  QUANTITY  OF 

DISTILLERS’ 

DRIED  GRAINS 

PRICE  AND  ANALYSIS  ON  REQUEST 

CANADIAN  INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL  CO.,  Ltd. 

Cmd>  Cement  Building  MONTREAL 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

*‘l  Saved  ZBXe  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  alao  save. 
Wo  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230 M UNCI Ea  IND. 


From  the  Mail  Bag 


• 

Careless  Mail  Delivery.  —  One  of 
our  readers  tells  of  an  experience  in  de¬ 
livering  the  mail.  He  formerly  lived  m 
New  York  State,  but  left  in  May  to  make 
a-  new  home  in  New  England.  After 
about  six  months  he  had  occasion  to  go 
back  to  the  old  place  to  settle  some 
business  matters.  In  looking  about  the 
old  home  he  found  a  bundle  of  letters 
tucked  away  in  a  knot-hole  of  an  old  ap¬ 
ple  tree.  They  were  reduc'd  to  a  mere 
pulp  by  snow  and  rain.  It  seems  that 
just  before  he  left  the  old  home  a  neigh¬ 
bor  brought  a  bunch  of  mail  from  the 
post  office.  While  he  w-as  taking  care 
of  the  car  he  tucked  these  letters  into 
the  apple  tree,  intending,  of  course,  to 
take  them  out  later  and  give  them  to 
their  owners.  As  sometimes  happens 
•when  gentlemen  bring  letters  home  for 
their  wives,  this  man  forgot  this  bunch 
of  mail,  and  it  remained  in  the  apple 
tree  all  this  time.  When  finally  discov¬ 
ered  it  could  not  possibly  be  of  any  use. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  many  pieces  of 
mail  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  in  this 
way.  Some  times  they  are  of  such  a 
character  that  both  the  sender  and  the 


for  that  is  the  only  thing  that  I  know  of 
to  give  a  man  satisfaction  after  he  has 
worked  all  his  life.  It  is  rather  late  in 
life  for  me  to  pick  up  the  reading  habit 
or  the  habits  of  study,  and  when  a  deaf 
man  has  nothing  to  do  he  is  a  victim  of 
all  the  fears  and  prejudices  that  ever 
come  down  the  road.” 

This  man  got  it  right,  not  only  for  deaf 
people  but  for  those  who  can  hear  a  pin 
drop.  A  good  healthy  job  that  will  inter¬ 
est  the  mind  and  keep  it  busy  is  the  best 
thing  that  anyone  can  have. 

Hay  Substitutes. — About  the  same 
proportion  as  usual  of  our  farmers  find 
themselves  with  less  meadow  land  than 
in  former  years,  and  they  will  be  obliged 
to  seed  something  to  take  the  place  of 
hay.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  bet¬ 
ter  for  this  proposition  than  oats  and 
Canada  peas  seeded  together.  We  use 
one  bushel  of  the  peas  and  three  bushels 
of  oats  to  the  acre.  The  seed  may  be 
mixed  and  put  in  with  the  drill,  or  the 
peas  may  be  scattered  over  the  ground 
and  plowed  in,  thus  following  with  the 
oats,  which  are  harrowed  into  the  upper 
soil.  This  combination  "when  cut  as  the 


“Arizona  Products”  is  the  name  they  gave  this  picture.  It  shows  a  milk  goat  and  a 
goat’s  milk  consumer,  and  the  latter  is  a  fine  advertisement  for  the  former.  The 
consumer  has  his  friend  and  foster-mother  by  the  beard,  and  she  does  not  seem  to 
object.  No  question  about  the  fact  that  the  milk  goat,  or  backyard  cow.  is  coming. 
Very  likely  the  expert  breeder  will  add  50  per  cent  to  the  milk  yield  of  her  grand¬ 
daughters,  and  make  them  certain  members  of  the  practical  dairying  associations. 


person  who  should  have  received  them 
failed  to  accept  any  explanation  even 
though  it  may  be  the  full  truth. 

An  Old  Church  Becomes  an  Office 
Building. — As  many  of  our  readers 
know,  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  now  published  in 
the  building  which  formerly  sheltered  the 
congregation  of  the  Chelsea  Methodist 
Church.  That  congregation  moved  up 
town  in  New  York,  and  some  years  ago 
we  purchased  the  building  and  fitted  it 
over  for  our  purpose.  We  have  just  had 
a  letter  from  E.  R.  North,  who  tells  us 
that  his  father  formerly  preached  iu  this 
building.  The  editorial  department  is 
now  located  about  where  the  choir  sang, 
and  the  organ  boy  pumped  the  necessary 
wind  into  the  organ.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  be  very  strong  on  music,  hut  at  least 
we  try  to  make  a  noise  and  do  our  best 
to  keep  our  readers  awake. 

Goats  on  Brush  Land. — Every  now 
and  then  we  have  questions  from  people 
who  want  to  know  if  goats  will  really 
clean  up  a  piece  of  brush  land.  One  of 
our  readers  in  the  Hudson  Valley  says 
that  last  year  he  bought  a  flock  of  15 
Angora  goats  and  put  them  at  work 
cleaning  up  brush  fences  and  fields.  He 
claims  that  these  goats  turned  out  to  be 
an  excellent  investment,  and  have  done 
great  work  in  cleaning  up  the  brush.  The 
neighbors  were  critical  at  first,  but  since 
seeing  what  the  goats  accomplished  they 
are  interested,  and  feel  like  trying  the 
plan. 

The  Idle  Deaf. — One  of  our  readers 
purchased  a  copy  of  “Adventures  in  Si¬ 
lence”  and  turned  it  over  to  an  elderly 
man  who  has  been  deaf  for  some  years. 
This  man  brought  back  the  book  with  the 
following  comment. 

“The  author  of  this  book  knows  the 
silent  life  all  right,  but  there  is  one  thing 
he  does  not  seem  to  realize.  He  has 
evidently  got  a  job  which  takes  up  his 
mind,  and  his  time.  Some  years  ago  I 
got  tired  of  working,  and  made  up  my 
mind  that  as  soon  as  I  was  able  I  would 
stop  all  work  and  have  a  good  time.  So, 
when  the  time  came  I  sold  out  my  farm 
and  started  in  to  enjoy  life.  I  am  deaf, 
however,  and  I  find  that  idleness  is  any¬ 
thing  but  enjoyment  for  a  man  with  my 
trouble.  I  have  often  wished  myself  back 
on  my  hill  farm  with  a  mortgage  over 
me,  so  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  work, 
and  plan,  and  put  my  mind  on  the  job. 


little  neas  are  forming  in  the  pod  makes 
a  very  good  substitute  for  clover  hay. 

Potatoes  on  Old  Sod. — Several  of  our 
readers  tell  us  that  they  are  planning 
to  plow  up  old  pasture  for  this  year’s 
planting.  In  some  cases  they  propose  to 
plant  potatoes.  They  must  remember 
that  such  old  pastures  are  generally  well 
filled  with  white  grubs,  and  these  insects 
will  do  great  damage  to  the  potato  crop. 
There  are  some  cases  where  a  fine  crop 
of  potatoes  has  been  grown  on  this  old 
sod  land  but  we  do  not  like  to  take  the 
risk  as  generally  the  white  grubs  will 
cause  great  damage. 

Reseeding  Old  Pastures. — Some  of 
our  readers  have  old  pastures  which  have 
passed  their  usefulness.  These  farmers 
are  planning  to  plow  the  old  pastures 
and  re-seed  as  promptly  as  possible.  Some 
of  them  say  the  pastures  are  not  sour,  so 
that  lime  is  not  needed.  We  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  reports  but  in  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  never  known  an  old 
pasture  of  this  sort  that  was  not  sour, 
and  in  practically  every  ease  a  good 
dressing  of  lime  will  greatly  help.  We 
think  it  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  re¬ 
viving  an  old  pasture  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  use  of  ground  limestone. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  these  old 
pastures  is  the  fact  that  some  farmers 
expect  to  plow  up  the  old  ground,  fit  it 
fairly  well  and  immediately  seed  to 
grass  once  more.  It  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  put  in  a  crop  like  corn ;  plant  it 
in  hills  so  as  to  give  a  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  both  ways.  This  will  clean  up 
the  field  and  give  a  very  much  better 
chance  for  the  new  seeding.  Unless  the 
ground  is  well  broken  up  and  cleaned 
many  weeds  and  foul  grasses  will  work 
in  and  spoil  the  new  seeding.  A  good 
many  farmers  expect  to  plow  these  pas¬ 
tures,  and  put  in  a  crop  of  oats,  adding 
the  pasture  grasses.  The  oats  will  be 
cut  early  for  hay  and  the  grasses  left  to 
come  on.  That  is  not  the  best  way  to  do 
it,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
work  that  way.  We  should  add  a  small 
quantity  of  Sweet  clover  seed  and  con¬ 
siderable  Alsike  along  with  the  grasses. 
The  Sweet  clover  will  give  some  pasture 
the  first  year  it  is  seeded,  while  it  would 
be  hardly  safe  to  turn  stock  on  a  new 
sedding  of  pasture  right  after  the  oats 
were  cut.  Sweet  clover  should  be  used 
far  more  than  it  is  as  a  pasture  plant. 
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BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
List  of  January  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  De¬ 
cember  page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer. 
The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  w»s  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age.  whenever  given,  and  a  series 
of  alphabetical  symbols  referring  to  various  con¬ 
tributions  according  to  the  following  key: 

1) — Words  for  the  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k — A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

1— Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle, 
in — A  new  nature  puzzle, 
n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle, 
o — An  original  poem. 

P — A  photographic  picture, 
r — A  rhyme  for  drawing, 
s — A  story, 
v — A  memory  verse. 

.  x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle, 
z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

Connecticut:  Mildred  Wilcox  (13,  x),  Mar¬ 
jorie  I.angston  (11),  Hlanche  Zaraliu  (14,  d,  r, 
■<),  Ramona  Hanks  (10.  d,  o,  x),  Alden  Mull 
1 12.  d),  Stella  Rich  (p),  Mildred  Pierce  (11, 
1).  Rena  Williams  (12.  d,  r),  Theophile  llran 
(d,  v),  Lucia  Willson  (10,  x),  Lois  Smith  (11. 
P). 

Delaware:  Grace  P.  Clark,  (10,  p). 

Illinois:  Anne  Graham  (14,  d,  p). 

Maine:  Elizabeth  Jackson  (10.  1). 

Maryland:  Evelyn  Perry  (7,  s,  x),  Julius 
Michael  (15,  x),  Clara  Cox  (12,  n,  x.  z),  John 
Coiigny  (d),  Evelyn  Perry  (7,  d,  g),  Dorothy 
Perry  (9,  g,  p,  x). 

Massachusetts:  Beatrice  Isham  ik),  Ralph 
Stevens  (15,  d).  Beatrice  Stevens  (10,  b,  g,  k, 
1,  r,  z),  Mildred  Sillfether  (m,  n),  Esther 

Wiren  (b,  x,  z),  John  Walker  ,  (n,  x),  Myrtis 
Dill  (12.  d,  n,  v),  Rebecca  Aqua  “(10,  d,  o), 
Cecilia  Aqua  (11,  b,  1,  r),  Eleanor  Hart  (13, 
P,  x,  z). 

New  Hampshire:  Margaret  Linton  (14,  1), 

Gladys  Gunnarson  (13,  b,  k,  1),  Earl  Anderson 
(17,  o,  p,  x). 

New  Jersey:  Ross  Roe  (10,  d),  Lillie  Ander¬ 
son  (14,  m),  Eleanor  Davis  (13),  Alice  Vander- 
pl'ate  (o),  Vera  Hosier  (16,  k),  May  Slack  (10, 
d),  Robert  Rath  (d,  n,  x),  Grace  Mead  (11, 
x),  Louise  Gross  (10.  d,  v),  Elizabeth  Day¬ 
spring  (12,  1),  Dorothy  Frylinck  (14,  k,  1). 

New  York:  Marion  Briggs  (13,  d),  Antoinette 
Groenewold  (13,  p),  Viola  Slade  (13,  1,  z), 

Martha  Dudley  (9,  n),  Eunice  Brock  (d,  1), 
Sylvia  Story  (12,  1,  m,  x,  z),  Beatrice  Johnson 
(11,  v),  Helen  Wittiver  (11,  d,  x),  Emil  Foge- 
lin  (11),  Joy  Johnson  (1,  r),  Frank  Reagan  (9), 
Grace  Jordan  (13,  1,  x,  z),  Olive  Riker  (13, 

l,  n,  x,  z),  Lena  Corrier  (13,  d,  m,  n),  Edna 
Church  (14,  x),  Edna  Waldron  (12,  x),  Ruth 
Jenkins  (8,  b,  1,  n,  x),  Marie  Turner  (14,  p), 
Pauline  Johnson  (10,  p),  Helen  Turner  (n), 
Bertha  Kristt  (13.  1,  x),  Helen  Skinner  (13.  b, 
x.  z),  Elizabeth  Hoban  (k,  1,  n,  z),  Anna  Ho- 
ban  (n,  z),  Hilda  Bahnsen  (13,  1),  Anna  Ku- 
becka  (14),  Ora  Rutter  (12,  x,  z),  Lewis  Doo 
little  (10,  1,  n,  x,  z),  Helen  Topping  (10,  z), 
E'.la  Lee  (11,  r,  x),  Anna  Gustus  (11,  d),  Elsie 
Schroeder  <8,  o),  Grace  Korthals  (12,  d,  z), 
William  Creetli  (9,  d),  Hildegarde  Horender 
(11,  k,  1),  Claire  Kelly  (8,  z),  Nina  Pratt  (11. 
d),  Vivian  Whipple  (12,  m,  p),  Alvina  Allstadt 
(14,  d),  Laura  Ferris  (x),  Lorinda  Bender  (13, 
k),  Iva  Sullivan  (11,  k,  n,  x),  Ruth  Walts 
(16,  k,  1,  n,  p),  Thelma  Brown  (11),  Grace 
Murray,  Ellen  Rickard  (16,  p,  x),  Cora  Flans- 
burg  (12,  1),  Chester  Roberts  (d,  m,  r,  x), 
Marie  Roberts  (11,  d,  m,  r,  v,  z),  Lavina  Jen¬ 
sen  (11,  d),  Marian  Bruster  (n),  Gerald  Mc- 
Mamara  (d,  m,  n),  Helen  Hoke  (11,  n,  x), 
Charles  Rose  <12,  b,  m,  n),  Orvilla  Oudt  (13, 

m,  z),  Grace  Wheat  (16,  k,  1,  m,  n,  r,  x),  Lil¬ 
lie  Sprague  (11,  n,  v,  x),  Janet  Cragin  (7,  1, 

n,  x),  Ruth  Iloth  (12,  1),  Erma  Shepard  (13, 
b.  1,  r,  v,  x),  Mary  Wiles  (9,  k,  1,  m),  Luella 
Cairns  (p,  r),  Ida  Medeck  (10,  d,  r),  Lucy 
Knot  (9,  d,  o),  Anna  Thompson  (13,  p),  Mary 
Knof  (13),  Truman  Southworth  (10,  x),  Char¬ 
lotte  Booth  (15,  d,  p,  x),  Marie  Haner  (11,  n), 
Janet  Rose  (11,  k.  x),  Clair  Crandall  (14,  s), 
Dorothy  Denton  (12,  x),  Irmgard  Wentzel  (d 
z),  Alice  Britt  (14,  k,  1,  x),  Doris  Taylor  (1, 
p),  Geraldine  Croes  (x),  Avis  Smitli  (m,  n, 

P,  x,  z),  Helen  Church  (12,  m),  Martha  Makela 
(13,  g,  n,  z),  Norma  Burlingame  (14,  g,  n, 
zl  Gertrude  Kopaskie  (13,  d,  k,  n,  x),  Mary 
Lewis  (15,  x,  z),  Elizabeth  Simmons  (13,  b, 

l.  r,  x),  Everett  Male  (13,  d),  Gladys  Feld- 

berg  (n),  Elwood  Warriner  (13  d),  Harry 

Hawn  (14,  d,  o),  Viola  Butterfield  (16,  n,  p, 
\),  Dorothy  Butterfield  (14,  n),  Alfred  Arkin 
(10,  d,  o),  Harry  Haven  (14,  d),  Charles  Siev- 
ers  (12,  d),  Elizabeth  McWhorter  (k,  n,  x). 

Ohio:  Lola  Porter  (10,  x),  Woodrow  Cowlier 
(10,  n),  Robert  Cowher  (12,  x),  Meta  Christof- 
ferson  (d),  Marion  Christy  (1,  x).  Rose  Guelker 
(15.  d,  r,  v),  Isabel  McLaughlin  (n),  Lily 
Weisenburger  (9,  d,  v),  Clara  Winthrop  (9,  x, 
z),  Alice  Belt  (13,  in,  x,  z),  Elizabeth  Hos¬ 
teller  (12,  n),  Dorothy  Brooks  (11,  n),  Muriel 
Smith  (12,  d,  n). 

Pennsylvania:  Martha  Horst  (14,  e),  Margaret 
Farabaugh  (p,  v,  x),  Ruth  Hawk  (14,  k,  1), 
Mary  Snyder  (13,  d,  n,  x),  Monica  Meyer  (11, 

m,  z'.  M.  Rohrer  (13,  k,  m,  n),  Miriam  Kachel 
(k,  r),  Bertha  Leiby  (11,  d),  Theodore  Sulger 
(11,  m),  Harlan  Ross  (6,  d),  Anna  Ross  (10, 
d).  Edna  Ross  (12,  d). 

Rhode  Island:  Margaret  Palmer  (17,  r). 
Vermont:  Lennie  Bittner,  Lena  Adams  (13,  n. 
x),  Elizabeth  Thurber  (12,  m,  p,  x),  Evelyn 
Conant  (10,  k),  Ruth  Prindle  (9,  d). 

Virginia:  Josephine  Mellen  (11,  m,  n,  x), 
Laura  Smith  (14,  1,  p). 


Beans  As  Sheep  Feed 

When  equal  parts,  by  measure,  of  corn 
and  oats,  ground  together,  sells  at  $2.40 
per  100  lbs.,  what  should  beans  be  worth 
per  100  lbs.  as  feed  for  sheep  ?  c.  E,  K. 

Vermont. 

Beans  would  have  about  two-thirds  the 
feeding  value  of  a  mixture  consisting  of 
equal  parts,  by  measure,  of  ground  corn 
and  oats.  For  convenience,  let  us  assume 
that  the  beans  carry  twice  as  much  pro- 
tein  as  a  mixture  of  corn  and  oats,  and 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
corn  and  oats  mixture  would  carry  nearly 
twice  as  much  carbohydrate  or  energy,  we 
can  calculate  that  when  the  former  is 
worth  $2.40  per  cwt.  the  latter  will  be 
worth  $1.75  per  cwt.  You  are  reminded, 
however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  substitute 
one  product  for  another  in  this  instance 
on  a  pound  for  pound  basis.  Bean  meal 
in  itself  is  not  palatable  and  should,  of 
necessity,  be  mixed  with  either  bran  or 
oats.  If  combined  in  this  manner  the 
added  protein  would  substantially  supple¬ 
ment  the  feeding  value  of  the  mixture. 

F.  C.  M. 


Olde-Tan  Team  Lines  w.sr&L1^- 


DOWN 
After  30  Days  Free  Trial 


That  is  our  offer  onOldeTan  Metal-to-Metal  Harness. 
Never,  until  Olde  Tan  came  into  the  field,  was  there 
such  an  offer  on  harness. 

We  can  make  this  offer  only  because  in  Olde  Tan 
there  is  everything  which  can  be  put  into  a  harness  to 
make  it  absolutely  the  best.  First,  the  finest  leather 
that  can  be  tanned.  Then,  this  leather  protected  by 
metal  so  that  metal  stands  all  the  see-sawing  and  rub¬ 
bing  while  the  leather  does  the  pulling. 


We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our  word  that  Olde  Tan  Metal- 
to-Metal  Harness  proved  best  in  one  of  the  greatest  har¬ 
ness  tests  ever  made.  We  let  you  take  Olde  Tan  and  keep 
it  for  30  days  and  give  it  all  the  tests  and  trials  you  wish. 
If  it  stands  up  to  what  we  tell  you — if  you  find  the  leather 
the  real  old-fashioned  tanned  leather  —  if  you  find  the 
harness  wonderfully  constructed,  and  the  Metal-to-Metal 
features  all  we  claim — keep  it.  If  not,  return  it  to  us.  We 
are  making  this  offer  because  we  know  Olde  Tan  is  su¬ 
preme  as  a  harness  and  we  want  you  to  see  it  for  yourself. 
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The  Greatest  Harness 
We’ve  Ever  Seen 


~Hnodre<!s  of  Farmer* 


Never  have  we  had  the  pleasure  of  selling  anything 
which  has  been  received  more  enthusiastically  than  Old- 
Tan  Harness.  In  addition  to  metal-to-metal  construc¬ 
tion  there  is  the  heavy,  tough,  and  scientifically  tanned 
leather  which  is  heavier  than  the  leather  used  in  any 
other  harness.  Olde-Tan  leather  is  made  only  from 


the  backs  of  selected  and  inspected  hides.  Metal-to- 
Metal  Harness  weighs  more  than  any  other  harness 
because  of  the  weight  of  the  leather.  The  hardware  is 
stronger  and  better  than  is  used  in  any  ordinary  harness 
— better  even  than  in  harness  costing  much  more  than 
Olde-T an.  Don’t  buy  any  harness  until  you  see  Olde-Tan. 


Mail  this  FREE  Coupon 

We  will  send  you  our  great  offer  whereby  you  can  put  an  Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal  Harness  on  your  horses  for  a  30  day  free  trial  and  pay 
for  it  in  easy  monthly  installments.  Write  for  the  remarkable  offer 
we  are  making.  As  long  as  there  is  a  better  harness,  a  harness  which 
will  last  during  the  greater  part  of  any  man’s  working  lifetime,  it  is 
your  duty  to  learn  about  it.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for  the  free  book  of 
harness.  Get  our  biggest  offer.  Do  this  at  once. 

Rfliie/tn  ittCAC  19th  Street  and  Marshal!  Boulevard 
OaDSOn  DrOS,Depl90.71  Chicago,  IliinoU 

Distributor •  of  Molotte  Cream  Separators  and  Edison  Phonograph » 


Rnheon  a c  1 9th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd. 

DdObOO  DlOS.,  Dept.  90-71  Chicago,  Hlinoi. 

Please  send  me  free  your  Olde-Tan  Harness  book  and  all  about  your  $7.60 
after  30  days  free  trial  offer  on  Olde-Tan  Harness. 

I  am  not  \  enclosing  $5.45  for  lines.  ( and^dJ'r’Zl a ) 


My  Name. 


My  Address 


PROOF  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 

Above  photo  shows  what  a  violent  storm  did  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Homer  Brown 
ot  Homer.  N.  Y.  A  howling  gale  ripped,  tore  and  crushed  the  barn  into  a  mass  of 

WIifCJftee‘  LoS^  atJhe  t,wo  ^aine  Silos.  Just  as  straight,  sound  and  solid 
as  it  nothing  had  happened  1  Here  s  evidence  of  the  exceptional  strength  you  get  in  a 

What  ihaVtr^fh,saved  Mr.  Brown.  It  will  save  you  money,  too-save 
rejairjinA  replacement  costs.  That  s  real  silo  economy.  And  all  thru  its  longer  life,  the 
Craine  J-wall  construction  with  its  waterproof,  frost-stopping  silafelt  in  the  cen. 
ter,  gives  you  better  protection  to  valuable  silage. 

Get  &II  the  facts  about  Craine  Silos.  They  are  worth  money  to  you.  Write 
today  tor  catalog— with  valuable  silo  facts.  Special  discounts  on  early  orders 
lime  payments  »f  desired. 

(Craine  Silo  Co. 

.  ’box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


You  can  tell  Globe 
Silos  by  their  roofs 

Globe  Silos  give  100% 
efficiency.  The  extension 
roof  originated  by  the 
Globe  Silo  Company 
reduces  the  cost  per  net 
ton  capacity.  Globe 
Silos  are  made  of 
quality  Canadian  spr 
and  Oregon  fir.  He! 
matching,  doul 
splines,  scaled  joi 
and  our  flexible  di 
make  them  air-tight, 
them  silage  cures  i 
fectly,  keeps  better  a 
freezes  less. 

.Send  today  for  catalog  and  pi  ices.  Address — 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  106  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


The  SILO 

The  QUALITY 
The  PRICES 
The  TERMS 

Agents  WANTED.  Write  and  find  out. 

THE  QUALITY  MFC.  CO.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t 
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The  Mosft  wmderful 
DMK5T  BOOK  EverWritten 


Cet 
Yours  Vow 


This  magnificent  book  was  written  for  you.  It 
contains  many  profitable  pointers  for  dairymen  and 
fourteen  full  page  color  illustrations  of  the  World’s  Champion  Cows 
of  various  breeds.  It  is  a  masterpiece !  Each  big  illustration  alone  is 
well  worth  framing.  Only  a  limited  number  are  left. 


Your  Copy  is  Ready 


Give  us  these  facts: — the  number  of  cows  you  own — the  name  of  your  local 
dealer  and  his  address.  Then  we  will  forward  your  copy  of  this  unusual 
book — free!  Every  dairyman  will  prize  this  volume.  Get  yours  now — 
first  come,  first  served. 

20  Extra  Quarts  of  Milk 

Count  ’em  From  Every  Sack  of 

Internationa!  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed 


as  compared  to  using  wheat  feed  or  ground 
grains.  We  guarantee  this  increase  has  been 
secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tests.  Both 
protein  and  molasses  produce  milk.  Inter¬ 
national  Special  Dairy  contains  both.  This 
great  feed  is  digestible  and  palatable  and  is 


skillfully  processed  and  mixed,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  a  big  extra  gain  in  milk.  Accept  no 
substitute.  Inferior  brands  otfered  by  other 
mills  cannot  produce  the  same  profitable 
results  as  International  Special  Dairy.  Order 
some  today. 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Live  Dealers  and  District  Sales  Agents  Wanted 


Spriggs’  Baby  Chicks 

Vigor— Size— Quality.  Circular  Free. 

S.  R.  SPRIGGS  R.  1  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 


S.C.  White 
Leghorns 


LEGHORN  EGGS 

from  hardy,  high-producing  hens.  $12  per  hundred. 

ELM  VALLEY  FARM  -  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

COCKERELS!  Beautiful BigFellows 

From  dams  with  records  from  200  to  315.  $10  and  $15 
each.  A  few  extra  line  Cocks. 

BARLOW  LEGHORN  FARM  Sugar  Grove.  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Now  Booking  orders  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send 
for  mating  list.  CE0ARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Uahwuy,  N.  J. 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  “  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

HAMPTON'S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  <>n  earth.  Write  to-day. 

A.  E.  If  AM  ETON  Box  H  Pittstown,  N.  J, 

MATTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Large,  handsome,  vigorous  birds,  some  certified, 
$3,  $5,  $7.50  each.  Baby  chicks  beginning  Mar.  3d. 

PENNY  &  GORDON  -  Mattituck,  L.  I  ,  N,  Y. 

PURE  BARRON 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

18  directly  imported  males  head  our  No.  I  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-314-egg  liens.  Our  fourth  importa¬ 
tion  Baby  chicks  and  eggs.  Prices  and  quality 
will  please  you.  R.  T#  EVVING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

"MATE  YOUR  PENS" 

with  pure  bred  Tom  Bnrron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cocker, 
els  “Cheap.”  Write  for  price  and  circular  on  hatching 

eggs.  The  Echo  Poultry  Farm  -  Moravia,  N.Y. 

Day-Old  Chicks-™"!;  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  oZ'ttol*. 

Write  for  price  list.  Marlin  B.  Search,  Baptlstown,  N.  J. 

Wyckoff s Best S. G  W. Leghorns  “leedeJs  oSne'fcr!e 

range.  Chicks  hatched  right.  Priced  right..  Othermatings 
priced  lower  yet.  Circular.  Satisfaction  Guar’td.  ItllXiE- 
WAY  l’OULTIt'Y  FARM,  Box  H,  M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  iomntown.  I’a. 

C  C.  Br.  &  Eng.  W.  Leghorns.  332-egg.  pedigreed,  trap- 
V.  nested  Stock.  Eggs.  Catalog.  VERA  FULTON.  B  SB, Gallipoli:.  0. 

s.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Wonderful  Egg  Machines.  Every  Bird  we  are  offering 
is  Bred  from  Our  Madison  Square  Garden  Winners.  Now 
Laying.  Pens,  $12;  Pullets,  $2  up;  Cockerels  $3  up. 

Conniscliffe  Poultry  Farm  L.  B.  19  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

no  rebred  Black  Jersey  Giant*.  Cockerels,  $5.00. 
r  Harry  McManus  K.  No.  5  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

DA  D  V  nUiAlfC"""'”" 
BAD  I  vulwIVO  r;"’; 

hatching  eggs. 

Produce  them  all  on  our  own  farms.  Write  for  prices. 

NESCOPECK  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  R  Nescopeck,  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

From  world’s  best  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Imitated  by  many  and  equaled  by  none.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  White  Leghorn  Poultry  Farm,  Laurel,  Del. 

DUFF  ORPINGTON  C  O  C  K  E  R  E  L  S,  $3.50  and  *5. 

D  ODITHIA  FAKM  -  STANLEY,  New  V  OKK 

flHIX — S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Bar  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Il  Redsand  Broilers,  lloandup.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  pamphlet— free.  J.  N.  NACE,  Richfield.  Pa.  Box  161 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  w.  e.  atkinson,  ivamngford.  conn. 

For  Sale-50  Good  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens  &?bi5? 

Burlingame,  Hutchins  &  King,  Inr..7  Water  St  .  N  Y  City 
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MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest, market  ever  known.  Breeder^  shipped 
Sf  everywhere.  Homers,  Carnean*.  White  Kings 
specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  for  Prices. 

Allston  Squab  Co.,  allston^mass! 


^  if  Amerieaii  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

W4  fgYSfi  23  cts. 

1  Yr.  75c  2  YEARS  $1  5Yrs.$2 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue  — tells 
how  to  feed,  house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg 
production;  how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully. 
Established  1874.  Only  26c  for  4  mos.  Stamps  accepted. 

American  Poultry  Journal.  67-523  Plymouth  CL,  Chicago 


IMPROVED  PARCEL  POST 

EGG  BOXES 

NEW  FLATS  and  FILLERS 
NEW  EGG  CASES 
Butter  Boxe»  and  Cartons,  Egg 
Cartons  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

H.  K.  BRUNNER 
65-67  North  Moore  St.,  New  York 


CHARTERS  Incubators 

(Oil  or  Electric) 

“  The  Incubator  that  remembers,  even  if  you  forget.” 
Made  in  four  sizes:  135  eggs  to  540  eggs,  with  inside 
and  outside  thermostat.  Write  today  for  catalogue  and 
7  big  reasons  why  you  need  the  Charters. 

EARLE  S.  WILSON  (Distributor)  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Iively 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3.000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity,  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  #1  or  sent 
with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

SUNN  YBROOK  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y.  Box  75 


WEED’S 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

18th  YEAR 

Have  50  ea-ly  hatched  cockerels  and  a  few  yearling 
cocks  to  spare.  Hatching  eggs  ready  January  1st. 
Chicks,  Feb.  3d,  and  hatches  each  week  thereafter. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  H.  WEED 

Glenwood  Poultry  Farm  -  Vineland,  N.  J,  j 


ChicksLeghorns  WYANDOTTES 

Send  for  price  list. 

A  C.  JONES’  POULTRY  FARM 
Georgetown  Dept.  A  Delaware 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS, 

from  breeders  2  to  4 
years  old,  sired  by  Hol¬ 
lywood  males.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 
HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  Vineland,  N.  J. 


S.  C. 
White 


LEGHORN 


Day-old 

Chicks 


Sired  by  imported  Tom  Barron  Cock¬ 
erels  and  trap-nested  hens— For  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  May  hatches. 

Price  25c  each 


ROLLWOOD  FARM 


GUILFORD.  CONN. 


ItIVEltDAT.E  POULTRY  FARM  -  Cortland.  New  York 

Barron  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  S.C.W.L. 

Early  hatched,  range  raised,  fully  matured,  healthy  in¬ 
dividuals,  from  certified  stock,  with  records  of  268-304 be¬ 
hind  them.  We  offer  our  surplus  at  same  pi  ice  as  last 
year,  $3  each.  Oursurplus  sold  quickly  last  year  and  we 
were  forced  to  return  many  orders  that  reached  us  too 
lata.  Order  now  for  shipment  any  time  before  March  1st. 
Satisfaction  or  your  money  back  Baby  chicks  I4e  up. 
Send  for  circular. 


SEACOAST  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

,25,000  certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  chicks.  Bred  from 
’heavy  laying,  certified  stock  of  standard  type  on  free 
range,  insuring  husky,  livable  chicks.  Highest  priced 
chicks  no  better.  Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  15#  reduction 
until  Feb.  1st  on  listed  prices,  $1  books  order.  Prepaid 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Booklet,  “Breeding  Facts,” 
free.  Order  early.  SEACOAST  EAKMS,  I’ine  Bench,  N.  J. 


Jersey  lilac k  Giant  stock.  Hatching  eggs, baby 
chicks.  HLAUVELT  .  Ilolm del,  N.  J, 


THE  HENYARD 


When  To  Feed  Mash 

Should  my  hens  have  their  mash  in  the 
morning  or  at  night?  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  them  at  night,  but  some  of  my 
friends  say  that  it  would  be  best  to  feed 
them  mash  in  the  morning.  I  would  like 
to  have  you  tell  me  what  you  think. 

Pennsylvania.  W.  K. 

Most  poultrymen  prefer  to  feed  the 
poultry  mash  dry  and  to  keep  it  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  flock  in  open  hoppers. 
A  light  feeding  of  grain  is  then  given 
in  the  morning,  and  all  the  grain  that 
the  fowls  will  consume  before  they  go 
to  roost  at  night.  If  feeding  a  moist 
mash,  I  should  feed  it  at  noon,  giving 
the  whole  hard  grain  at  night  in  order 
that  the  fowls  might  have  something  in 
their  crops  as  long  as  possible  during  the 
long  Winter  nights.  A  light  feeding  of 
grain  in  the  morning  induces  exercise 
upon  the  part  of  the  fowls  as  they  scratch 
for  it  in  the  litter;  they  will  eat  dry 
mash  all  day,  in  small  quantity  at  a 
time,  and, fill  up  with  hard  grain  at  night, 
if  given  the  opportunity.  M.  B.  D. 


Retained  Yolks;  Crooked  Breastbone 

What  is  wrong  with  some  of  my  chick¬ 
ens?  They  sit  around,  eomb  a  purplish 
red,  and  in  a  few  days  the  birds  die.  We 
find  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  almost  like 
hard-boiled  eggs,  which  I  know  they 
could  never  lay.  Also  the  breastbone  is 
crooked.  mrs.  a.  g. 

Newtown,  Square,  Pa. 

If  you  find  these  “‘hard-boiled”  yolks  in 
the  abdominal  cavity,  outside  of  the  ovi¬ 
duct,  it  is  because  the  yolks  do  uot  find 
their  wr,ay  into  the  proper  channel,  or  are 
expelled  from  it  by  a  reverse  action  of 
the  muscles,  and  drop  among  the  intes¬ 
tines,  where  they  may  be  partially  ab¬ 
sorbed  or  may  accumulate  in  masses  of 
considerable  size.  If  germs  of  infection 
find  their  way  to  them,  they  may  become 
a  source  of  infective  poisoning,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  the  bird.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  no  harm  appears  to  ensue  so  far  as 
the  health  of  the  bird  is  concerned,  but 
her  usefulness  as  a  layer  is  past.  Crooked 
breastbones  result  from  pressure  upon 
them  in  the  young  chicks.  The  best  way 
to  prevent  them  is  to  get  the  chicks  into 
the  habit  of  roosting  upon  perches  early. 

M.  B.  D, 


Trouble  After  Kerosene  Dip 

I  bought  70  year-old  liens.  Some  I 
found  bad  scaly  legs.  Thinking  to  benefit 
the  fowls,  we  dipped  their  legs  in  kero¬ 
sene,  which  has  been  followed  by  weak¬ 
ness  and  diarrhoea,  and  in  three  days  they 
stopped  laying ;  were  too  weak  to  get  on 
the  roost.  Since  we  applied  the  kerosene 
19  have  died  and  others  are  nearly  dead. 
Later  wre  greased  the  legs  and  breast 
with  “Vaseline,”  hoping  to  save  the  flock. 
The  feathers  came  out  when  we  greased 
them  as  clean  as  if  they  had  been  scalded 
for  kicking.  Is  there  anything  we  can 
give  the  fowls  to  save  them?  h.  x;.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

If  this  trouble  is  due  to  the  kerosene.  I 
judge  that  you  tried  to  do  a  too  thor¬ 
ough  job,  probably  getting-  the  feathers  of 
■the  upper  part  of  the  leg  and  of  the  body 
wet.  This  should  be  avoided  when  dip¬ 
ping  fowls’  legs  for  scaly  leg.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  you  can  do  now  except  to 
give  the  hens  good  care  and  let  them  get 
over  the  effects  of  the  dipping.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  there  is  some 
other  trouble  present  and  that  its  oc¬ 
currence  after  the  dipping  was  only  co¬ 
incidence.  M.  B.  D. 


House  for  Large  Flock 

I  am  interested  in  building  a  poultry- 
house  for  1.000  hens.  What  can  you 
say  as  to  the  wider  type  of  house,  say 
33  ft.?  j.  x. 

Beaver,  Pa. 

The  old-fashioned  poultry-houses  that, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  were  built  very 
long  and  narrow,  have  been  superseded 
on*  modern  poultry  plants  by  deep  houses 
that  give  greater  floor  space  w-ith  the 
same  wall  area  and  greater  comfort  to 
the  occupants  when  opened  in  front  for 
ventilation.  I  do  not  know  of  any  limit 
to  the  depth  which  should  be  observed, 
provided  that  light  can  be  admitted  well 
toward  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  the 
half  monitor,  or  saw-tooth,  roof  admits 
sunlight  to  a  building  of  any  depth.  A 
depth  of  20  ft.  is  a  common  one.  many 
buildings  being  20  ft.  square,  or  having 
sections  20x20  ft.  if  a  long  house  ;  33  ft. 
is  perhaps,  unusually  wide,  but  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  that  depth  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable.  Some  wide  houses  are  provided 
with  large  doors  at  each  end,  so  that  a 
team  and  wagon  may  be  driven  through 
for  cleaning  and  placing  litter.  A  shed 
roof  is,  of  course,  not  practicable  much 
beyond  a  depth  of  18  ft.,  and  a  gable  roof 
is  necessary  where  very  deep  buildings 
are  constructed,  unless  the  saw-tooth 
style  is  adopted.  Floor,  walls,  etc.,  are 
the  same  in  tvide  and  narrow  houses ; 
ventilation  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
open  front,  though,  in  a  very  deep  house, 
windows  would  be  required  in  the  ends 
for  light.  If  you  have  plans  for  a  house 
of  the  depth  that  you  mention,  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  offer  any  criticisms  that 
suggest  themselves.  M.  B,  D. 


Sheppard’s  Famous  Anconas  hold  the  egg 
production  record  for  flock  and  single  bird. 
Noted  winter  layers.  Eggs  are  large  and 
white.  These  beautiful,  practical  chickens 
also  win  highest  prizes.  Send  for 
illustrated  book  that  tells  all 
about  them.  Free.  Address  — 

H.  Cecil  Sheppard,  President  International 
Ancona  Club,  Box  S-357,  Berea,  Ohio 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
^Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 
'winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham* 
,  pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs, 
>  made  net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr, 
Carr,  Indian  Head,  Md.,  made  over 
$800  profit  from  53  hens. 

CHOICE  BREEDERS  for  sale.  Booking  EGG  and 
CHICK  orders  now.  16  page  Circular  FREE. 
J.W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona.  Pa. 


Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

A  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  left  at  #5,  $7.50  and  $10 
each,  all  from  better  than  220  egg  dams.  Sires  dam  275 
eggs.  Full  pedigree  with  each  cockerel.  Also  hatching 
eggs  from  high  record  pedigreed  hens  including  the  win¬ 
ning  pen  at  Storrs  Contest,  mated  to  highest  record 
male  the  Hollywood  Farms  would  part  with.  Must  please 
you  or  money  back. 

five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


The  Schlein’s  Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

of  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y,,  offers  for  sale  an  early 

? ;Sri‘ t'S&KSa  s.  C.  VI.  Leghorn  Cockerel 

and  heavy-laying  Tom  Barron  and  Wyckoff  strain 
at  *5  each,  #4  in  lots  of  teu  or  more. 


BUCKSBARRED ROCKS 

Pedigreed  cockerels,  fully  matured,  hatched  and 
reared  with  hens  on  free  range,  from  official  record 
hens  and  sired  by  263-egg  cockerel,  whose  grand 
dam.  No  17,  laid  272  eggs  at  Vineland,  1916-1917. 
L’ecord  of  dams,  253-232-214-206-201-199-197-194  Price. 
67 .50,  610,  616,  630,  625.  This  is  best  lot  of 
cockerels  I  ever  offered  for  sale,  and  are  from  same 
mating  as  stock  just  sold  to  Government  of  Porto 
Rico.  All  stock  shipped  on  approval. 

GARRET  VV.  BUCK  Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  winning  strain  at  laying 
contest.  Baby  chicks  from  our  own  strain.  Custom 
hatching.  Marvel  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


FR  ANCAIS’  ROCKS-Twlce Winners  at  Storrs 

Pedigreed  cockerels.  Pullets,  breeders,  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks,  Hocks  and  Leghorn.  Circular. 

Jules  F.  Francals  -  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


BAR  ROCK  COCKERELS  23^5 

or  more,  $3.75  each.  B-rron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels, 
S3  each.  Hummer’s  Poultry  Plant,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Kent  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  leading  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Sweepstake 
winners,  Syracuse.  Pedigreed.  Certified.  Breed¬ 
ing  cocks  and  cockerels.  Day-old  chicks.  Hatching 
eggs.  Circular  free.  W.  H.  B.  KENT,  Cazenovia,  New  York 


BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

7  mos.  old,  laying,  $8  each.  Pen  of  6  pullets,  1  cockerel, 
$20.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 

Brookcrest  Farm  -  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  MS 

We  are  offering  splendid  range  grown  breeding 
Cockerels,  bred  from  dams  with  records  up  to  314  eggs 
in  one  year.  They  will  stamp  the  lay  in  your  flock,  too, 
and  the  prices  are  right. 

BABY  CHICKS 

The  season  is  here  and  our  birds  are  the  best  ever.  Old 
customers  are  ordering  heavy  now  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  They  know  the  real  value  of  our  bred-ta-lay  stock 
We  are  always  sold  far  in  advance.  Your  catalog  is  ready,  tree. 
WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  Boa  20,  ATTLEBORO.  MASS 


1VXAHOGANYSTRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Cockerels.  Early  hatched 
$5  each.  Hatching  eggs.  $12  per  100.  Breeding  stock. 
Circular.  B.  Quackenbush  Darien,  Conn. 


S.C.R.  I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Pedigreed  and  trapnested.  We  can  honestly  say 
there  are  no  better  chicks  in  the  country,  Catalog 
free.  KliDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentliam,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert's  289-egg  strain,  $5,  $8  and  $10  each.  Hatching 
eggs,  $10  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  $25  per  100;  $18  per  60. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  .  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

N.  H.  State  Certified  Day-Old  Chicks 

For  EARLY  BROILERS  get  our  hardy  New  Hampshire 
January  and  February  hatched  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
chicks.  They  are  noted  for  fast  growth  and  vigor. 
Catalog  free.  Maple  Hill  Farm,  Walpole,  N.  H . 


Rhode  Island  Reds-SingleGomb 

Large,  vigorous,  dark  red  Cockerels,  bred  for  eggs 
and  color,  non-brooding  strain, $5,  $7.50  and  $10.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa. 


S.  C.  It.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

From  2  generations  Vt.  certified  Extra  production  stock. 
Dark  color,  lticli  undercolor.  FineType.  Prize  winning 
Vt.  State  Fair.  Vt.  certified,  $10.  Others,  $5.  Circular. 

BABY  CHICKS.  Ascutney  Farms  K10  Hartland,  Vt. 


JS.  c.  3FLHODE  XSLAND  XIEDS 

AT  A  SACRIFICE.  High  Class  Utility  Pens,  $1  2  and 
up.  Hens,  $2  and  up.  Cockerels,  $5  and  up. 

Conniscliffe  Poultry  Farm  L  B.  19  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

7-mos.-old  pullets,  $8.85  each;  laying.  8-mos.-old  cocker¬ 
els,  $6  each.  Pen  of  6  pullets,  1  cockerel,  $22.  Also  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  25e  each.  Order  from  this  advertisement.  Many- 
satisfied  customers.  Brookcrest  Farm,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


■  loroov  Riant  filanto  Breeding  stock  and  hatching 
UBtSBJDIdbKOIdlllS  eegg  FIoek  understate  cer¬ 
tification.  Maple  Farm  Ford en town,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants  breeding  and  Show  stock. 

C.  M.  PAGE  A  SONS  Box  199  Belmar,  N.J. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA 

Hatching  eggs  from  thoroughbred*,  large  and  ferti’o, 
$15perl00.  Limited  quantity.  BROOKCREST  FARM, Cranliury.N  j. 
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Co-operative 

Grange  League  Federation  Exchanoe,  Inc. 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Co-operative 
Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc.: 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Co-operative  Grange 
League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc.,  will  be  held  at  The  Statler  Hotel, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1924,  at  11:00  A.  M. 

C?. 

•S  Secretary.  ,✓ 


Dated,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  January  21,  1924 


Statement  of  Nominations 


I  certify  that  nominations  for  Directors  have  duly  been  made  as  follows: 
Raymond  C.  Hitchings,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  to  succeed  himself. 

Harry  Bull,  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  to  succeed  himself. 

Fred  Porter,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  to  succeed  himself,  and  M.  C.  Burritt,  Hilton,  N.  Y., 
a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  succeed 
Harry  L.  Brown,  resigned. 

January  21,  1924. 


y  Secretary.  -S 

Instructions  Regarding  Proxy 

A  Stockholder  unable  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  may  cut  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proxy,  sign  his  name  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  and  have  a 
witness  sign  in  the  lower  left  corner.  Any  person  may  act  as  a  witness;  a 
notary  is  not  necessary.  Mail  the  proxy  so  signed  to  the  G.  L.  F.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  proxy  directs  a  vote'for  Directors  nominated  pursuant  to  the  By- 
Laws  of  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  by  the  three  organizations  which  founded  it. 

Stockholders  who  desire  to  be  represented  as  proxy  by  any  person  other  than 
those  whose  names  are  printed  may  cross  out  the  printed  names  and  write  in 
any  name  desired.  , 

Stockholders  who  wish  to  vote  for  Directors  other  than  those  nominated 
may  cross  out  the  printed  names  and  write  in  their  choice. 

A  ten  cent  (10c)  Revenue  Stamp  is  needed  and  will  be  affixed  by  the 
G.  L.  F.  prior  to  use  of  the  proxy. 


- CUT  HERE- 


PROXY 

I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  make,  constitute  and 

appoint  Henry  Burden  and  George  Kirkland  and . 

. or  any  of  them  as  my  proxy  to 

attend  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc.,  to  be  held 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  February  4th,  1924,  to  vote  and  act 
for  me  thereat  as  fully  as  I  might  do  if  personally  present. 

PROVIDED,  that  in  the  election  of  Directors  at  said 
meeting,  the  said  proxy  is  hereby  authorized  and  in¬ 
structed  to  vote  for  each  of  the  following  for  such  Directors, 
and  for  no  others: 

R.  C.  Hitchings,  Harry  Bull,  Fred  Porter  and  M.  C. 
Burritt. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 

hand  and  seal  this . day  of . 

. 1924. 

I n  the  presence  of 


Witness 


.[L.S.] 


The  Cards  Are  On  The  Table 

This  spring  farmers  can  know  exactly  how  their  fertilizers  are  made. 

The  name  and  amount  of  each  ingredient  used  in  every  ton  of  G.  L.  F. 
Mixed  Fertilizer  will  be  shown  on  a  tag  attached  to  every  bag. 

Mixed  fertilizers  are  made  by  combining  various  materials  con¬ 
taining  ammonia  (nitrogen),  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  These  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  such  high  grade  carriers  of  plant  food  as  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  animal  tankage,  fish  scrap,  acid  phosphate  and 
imported  potash  salts  or  they  may  be  inferior  materials  containing 
plant  food  which  is  very  slowly,  if  ever,  available  to  the  growing  plant. 

Because  it  is  a  service  organization  entrusted  by  its  shareholders 
with  the  task  of  purchasing  for  them  the  highest  quality  fertilizers 
obtainable,  the  G.  L.  F.  has  developed  high  analysis,  no-filler  formulas 
approved  by  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  for  its  mixed  goods. 

These  formulas  are  now  made  public  so  that  every  farmer  may 
know  exactly  what  he  is  buying. 

See  your  G.  L.  F.  agent  for  full  particulars,  formulas,  and  prices  or 
write 

CO-OPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  FERTILIZER  DEPT. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City  Phone  Whitehall  7988 


CAN  THE  FARMER 
SUCCEED  IN  BUSINESS? 

IN  June,  1920,  some  45,000  farmers  invested  approxi¬ 
mately  3700,000  in  a  cooperative  stock  corporation 
to  save  money  and  assure  quality  in  the  purchase  of 
feed  and  grain,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  other  farm  supplies. 

In  the  three-  and  a  half  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
that  investment  was  made,  the  directors  elected  by  these 
farmers  from  among  their  own  number  have  established 
a  great  business  enterprise. 

Today  the  books  of  the  G.  L.  F.  show  a  surplus  as 
against  the  347,000  deficit  of  a  year  ago.  Out  of  this 
surplus  a  dividend  can  be  paid  during  the  spring  of  1924. 

The  present  sound  financial  condition  of  the  G.  L.  F. 
is  the  result  of  the  application  during  the  past  year  of 
well  tried  business  principles.  Upon  the  continued  and 
wider  application  of  these  principles  by  the  shareholders 
of  the  G.  L.  F.  depends  their  permanent  success  in  earn¬ 
ing  dividends  on  their  stock  and  saving  money  on  their 
purchases.  To  this  end, 

Orders  must  be  given  voluntarily  in  order  to  lower 
the  cost  of  sales  solicitation; 

Advance  orders  without  price  must  be  assembled 
in  volume  in  order  to  buy  economically; 

Your  G.  L.  F.  manufacturing  plants  must  have 
sufficient  business  to  run  continuously  night  and 
day  to  cut  manufacturing  costs; 

Ten  million  instead  of  six  million  dollars  worth  of 
goods  should  be  purchased  in  1924  to  turn  the  cap¬ 
ital  more  often  and  cut  down  fixed  overhead  costs. 

As  it  stands  today  farmers  have  succeeded  with  the 
G.  L.  F .  The  continuation  and  expansion  of  this  success 
is  the  responsibility  of  every  G.  L.  F.  shareholder. 

Christine  is  a  grade  Holstein  cow,  owned  and 
bred  by  Cornell  University.  She  calved  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  IQ22,  and  in  the  lactation  following  made 
15,178  lbs.  of  milk  and  531.87  lbs.  of  fat.  She 
was  dry  about  ten  weeks  and  calved  again  October 
29,  1923.  Thus  she  produced  over  15,000  lbs. 
of  milk  and  two  calves  in  eleven  months.  During 
this  lactation  she  was  fed  G.  L.  F.  Milk  Maker, 
hay ,  and  silage. 

Following  the  calving  of  October  29,  1923, 

Christine  made  a  seven-day  record  of  644.2  lbs. 
of  milk  containing  24.133  lbs.  of  butterfat. 


CHRISTINE  WAS  FED  MILK  MAKER 

Through  the  G.  L.  F.  Grain  and  Feed  Department  farmers  buy 
straight  ingredients  at  the  day’s  wholesale  market  for  home  mixing 
or  supervise  mixing  into  balanced  rations. 

The  formulas  for  the  mixed  rations  are  supplied  by  the  colleges  of 
agriculture.  They  are  public.  They  are  based  on  experience.  They 
give  results. 

The  cost  of  the  rations  is  made  up  of  the  cost  of  the  ingredients, 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  the  cost  of  getting  the  orders,  and  the 
general  overhead. 

If  G.  L.  F.  shareholders  will  insist  on  using  the  feeds  manufac¬ 
tured  by  their  own  organization  and  will  voluntarily  give  their  orders, 
they  can  save  on  sales  cost,  on  manufacturing  cost,  on  overhead 
charges  per  ton,  and  buy  their  feed  to  better  advantage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  through  the  G.  L.  F.  today  farmers  are  buy¬ 
ing  100  lbs.  of  digestible  feed,  the  only  part  of  the  ration  that 
counts,  in  a  well  balanced  ration  for  less  money  than  they  can  buy 
it  in  any  other  ration. 

CO-OPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE  GRAIN  AND  FEED  DEPT. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Phone  Seneca  5696 


CO-OPERATIVE  GRANGE  LEAGUE  FEDERATION  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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WinierEggs! 


See  to  it  that  there  is  song  and 
cackle,  scratch  and  action,  going  on  in 
your  poultry  yard. 

That’s  when  the  eggs  come. 

Feed 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

See  them  get  busy.  It  gives  hens  pep. 

Nux  Vomica  is  what  does  it — that  greatest 
of  all  nerve  tonics.  A  Pan-a-ce-a  hen  can’t 
hold  still.  It’s  her  good  feeling  that  makes 
her  hop  around. 

Pan-a-ce-a  has  Quassia  in  it  to  make  hens 
hungry.  Great  combination !  One  makes  them 
eat — the  other  helps  them  digest  what  they 
eat. 

No  dormant  egg  organs  when  that  com¬ 
bination  gets  to  work  on  a  hen’s  system.  You 
just  get  eggs — eggs. 

A  Pan-a-ce-a  hen  is  always  a  hungry  hen — 
an  industrious  hen.  She  gets  off  the  roost 
winter  mornings,  ready  to  scratch  for  her 
breakfast. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-lb.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  i3  a  smaller  package. 

GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


I  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D.,  D.V.S. 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Idobodo  ^  1924 


15th. 

YEAR 


•POSTPAID  100«,  LIVE  DELIVERY.  GIVE  US  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  OUR  RELIABLE  CHICKS 
AND  WE  WILL  PROVE  TO  YOU  IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY 
WI  WOULD  BE  HATCHING  THEM. 

FLOCKS  PUKE  KRED  t-i  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 
ttt-itsit-r  at™  CATALOG  FREE  TELLS  HOW  WE  PRODUCE  RELIABLE  CHICKS  THAT 
hTvEIPLEASEDTTHOu4aNDSGOF  CUSTOMERS.  WE  HATCH  13  VARIETIES.  COMBINATION 
OFFERS.  VALUABLE  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  WITH  EACH  ORDER. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


Poultry  Journal THa. 25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  tee 
to  day  for  6  mos.  trial  sub., or  only  $1  for  two  full  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Poultry  SS& 

_ tells  all  about  chickens — care,  fe 


Guide 


_  care,  feeding  and  raising 

forprofifc.  Also  describes  IDEAL  INC U BATOR S, 
Hot  Water  and  Electric— IDEAL  BROOD-  rDriJ 
ERS— Coal  and  Oil  Burning— Baby  Chicks,  |“  Iff"  T 
Eggs  for  Hatching.  Special  LOW  PRICES. 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  68,  Rockford,  III. 


Brookside  Chicks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 

Strong,  sturdy  chicks  from  free  range  stock.  No 
chicks  from  stock  forced  by  artificial  lights.  Full  count 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  A  hatch  each  week 
beginning  Feb,  26th.  Send  for  booklet  and  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Chcks  wllite  wy“n<i«t*esvMaI,t.ir‘-?orc“ 


Baby  Chicks  direct.  Also  S.  O.  White  Leghorns. 
J  Early  orders  with  small  deposits 

and  insures  prompt  deliveries.  Prices 

Hatching  Eggs  A.  B.  Card,  Boonton,  N.  J.  R  D.Ho.l 


CYPHERS  STANDARD  INCUBATORS 

Entire  stock,  new  1924  model,  at  sacrifice.  390  size.  (Fac¬ 
tory  price,  $69.)  Send  $41). 8ft.  240  size,  brooders,  etc. 
Prompt  shipment.  Money  back  guarantee.  Bank  refer¬ 
ence.  fc.  KLINE  : _ MIddlecreeh,  Vn. 

500,000  CHICKS 

BestBreeds.  Lowest  prices.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Our  14th  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  Richfield,  Pa* 


.MAKE  KENS  LA> 

more  eggs:  larger,  more  vigorous  chlcksj 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

klAIIII’C  latest  model  * 
MANN  d  BONE  CUTTER 
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New  York  State  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represent  total  for 
Week;  last  column,  total  to  Jan.  9.  1924: 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Meadowedge  Fm,  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. . . 

Lakes’  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Amityville.  N.  Y 
H.  F.  Hendrickson,  Bridgeliampton,  N.Y 
Hill  View  Fm,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y 
Eusner’s  Pltry  Fm,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

Hill  Top  Fm,  Huntington,  N.  Y . 

D.  A.  Williams,  Kennedy,  N.  Y . 

Otto  L.  Flad,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y . 

New  &  Pockman,  Valatie,  N.  Yr . . 

C.  A.  Seaver,  Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y. 
Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  Be’lmore,  N.  Y. ... 
Bellmore  Pltry  Fm.  Bellmore.  N.  Y.  ... 

G.  W.  Stoll.  Oceanside,  N.  Y . 

Manhasset  I’m,  Calverton,  N.  Y . 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mattit.uck,  N.  Y. . . . 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y... 
Deerfield  Fms,  Deor  Park,  N.  Y . 

E.  E.  Champlin,  Heliport,  N.  Y . 

Homestead  Km,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y\ .  . 

We’.lward  Fm,  E.  Setanket,  N.  Y . 

A.  R.  Scott,  Toms  River,  N.  J . 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm,  Mt.  Sinai,  N.  Y. 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  East  Moriches, 

N.  Y . . 

Fluhrer  I’m,  Mountain  Dale,  N.  Y . 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  West  Haven.  Conn.  .. 

Tanglewold  Pm,  Mastic,  N.  Y . 

John  Bcsliler,  Hempstead,  N.  Y . 

Benjamin  Brower,  Hempstead,  N.  Y... 

Wliite  Spring  Fm,  Geneva,  N.  Y’.  ... 

Egner’s  Pltry  Fm,  Bayport,  N.  Y . 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  Happauge,  N.  Y.. 

The  Mungrasteesee,  State  College,  Pa. 

The  Mungrasteesee,  State  College,  Pa.. 

C.  L.  Flaecus,  Glenshaw,  Pa . 

F.  J.  Loveland,  New  City,  N.  Y . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Hollywood,  Wash. 

Homeland  Fm,  Rosendale,  N.  Y . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.... 

Edgar  Briggs.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. . 

Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 

P.  I).  Zimmerman,  Harrisburg.  Pa..i. 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  E.  Quogue,  N.  Y - 

Half  Hol’ows  Fm,  Wyandanch,  N.  Y.. 

Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach. 

N.  Y . 

John  Bullen.  Westhampton.  N.  Y . 

Melville  Pltrv  Fm.  Melville.  N.  Y . 

Mattituck  W.  J..  Fm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  Babylon,  N.  Yr.... 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  Babylon.  N  .Y - 

Kelioe-Smith,  Medford,  N.  Y . 

Rara  Avis  Fm.  Centereach,  N.  Y . 

Cross  Roads  Fm.  Greenlawn,  N.  Y - 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hicksville, 

N.  Y . 

John  J.  Byrne.  Farmingdale,  N.  Y . 

Pinelawn  Fm  Prod.  Co.,  Inc.,  Plnelawti, 

N.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Moriches, 

N.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Rocky  Point, 

N.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hauppauge, 

N.  Y . 

Oak  Hill  Fm,  Hauppauge,  N.  Y . 

R.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Ulster  Pltry  Fm,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 

Valley  Fm,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 
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FEEDING 

Your  Poultry  Needs  This  Food 

Struven’s  specially  prepared  Fish  Meal  is  rich  in 
proteins  and  minerals  f  hat  fatten  poultry  and  make 
them  sturdy  and  healthy.  Made  from  fresh  whole 
flail,  finely  ground.  Send  for  our  Free  Feeding  In¬ 
structions.  Do  it  today — now',  while  you  think  of  it, 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore.  Md.  J 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  E.  Quogue,  N.  Y.... 

C.  O.  Havden,  Whitne.vville,  Conn.  . .  . 

W.  E.  Whitson,  E.  Williston,  N.  Y - 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y . 

West  Neck  Fm,  Huntington,  N.  Y.  ... 

Robert  Seaman,  Jericho,  N.  Y . 

Andrew  Ibsen.  Hamden.  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  Short  Falls,  N.H. 

B.  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

George  W.  Allen,  Old  Westbury,  N.  I. 

S.  C.  B.  Minorca3 

Tama  Fms,  Napanocli,  N.  Y . 

The  Holmstead  Fm,  Lake  Grove,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa .  16  103 

Wliite  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Medford, 

N.  Y . 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 

Lakeside  Fm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y . 

Wal-Ruth  ritry  Fm,  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 

Harvey  V.  Byerl.v,  Sharpsville,  Pa . 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks 

Walter  Jennings,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 

N.  Y . 

Walter  Jennings,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 

N.  Y . 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm.  E.  Northport,  N.  Y 
Lchert’s  Pltrv  Fm,  E.  Northport,  N.  Y. 

Ellen  Day  Rankin,  Huntington,  N.  Yr. 

Davidson  Brothers,  Upton,  Mass . 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y . 

Valley  Brook  Fm,  Peapack,  N.  J . 

Waller  B.  Pike.  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. .  . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Itoslyn,  N.Y. 

Fire  Place  Fm.  Rrookhaven,  N.  Y . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach, 

N.  Y . . . 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  Monsey.  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agr.  Col.  Guelph,  Ont.,  Can.... 

Tanglewold  Fm,  Mastic,  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Fms,  Davisvil’e,  R.  I . 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Woodbridge,  Conn.. 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown.  Del . 

Howard  A.  Wells.  Riverhead.  N.  Y - 

W.  II.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y . 
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Totals  . 1834  16237 


cuts  fast,  easy,  fine:  never  clogs. 
10  Days’  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free, 

■F.W.MANNCa.,Bo  15  MILFORD,  MASS.  mnil 

COLORED  PICTURES 

of  Ideal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nat¬ 
ural  Colors,  8  x  II  in.,  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing,  with  Poultry  Tribune—  every  Issue, 
without  extra  charge  World's  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-makinir 
4  ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
‘ authorities.  Puh  monthly,  80  to  120  pafres. 
\  PEC’AL  OFFER: 

C  Big  Trial  Issues  O/iJc 

v  l  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1,  Mount  Morris,  III 


Lame  Ducks 

I  have  some  du"'  i  that  were  hatched 
last  May.  Two  of  them  went  lame  in  the 
Fall.  One  seems  all  right  now.  but  the 
other  can  hardly  get  around.  Could  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  trouble,  what  to  feed 
them,  and  when  they  should  lay? 

Walpole,  Mass.  w.  k.  h. 

Too  highly  concentrated  food  and  too 
much  of  it  is  said  to  he  the  cause  of  leg 
weakness  in  young  ducks.  Aside  from 
corn,  ducks  should  have  a  mash  of  such 
ingredients  as  wheat  bran  and  flour  mid¬ 
dlings.  with  about  15  lbs.  to  the  hun¬ 
dred  of  eornmeal,  and  plenty  of  cut  green 
food,  as  green  rye.  clover,  corn  fodder, 
etc.,  mixed  in.  It  should  also  contain 
one-tenth  part  beef  scrap  and  one-twen¬ 
tieth  part  coarse  sand.  This  is  the  mash 
recommended  bv  a  former  prominent  duck 
raiser.  Very  likelv  over-feeding  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  trouble  with  your 
ducks.  A  young  duck  should  begin  to  lay 
at  about  five  months  of  age.  M.  B,  D. 


Fine  parents 
make  better  birds 

Feathers  make  pretty  birds — none 
prettier  than  Kerr-bred  poultry. 
But  it  is  breeding  that  makes 
egg  production.  We  point 
proudly  to  the  heavy  laying 
stock  back  of  Lively  Chicks. 
Every  chick  has  a  dam  that 
passed  rigid  flock  culling.  She 
laid  profitably  or  made  potpie. 

We  entered  pens  of  our  breeding 
in  the  big  1923  competitions — 
and  they  won.  From  pedigreed 
stock  like  this  come  our  cock¬ 
erels  to  mate  with  pure-bred, 
farm-raised  pullets,  giving  you 
Lively  Chicks,  bred  to  lay. 

Full  count  delivery,  alive  and 
vigorous,  is  guaranteed.  We 
will  refund  or  replace,  if  any 
should  be  lost  in  transit. 

Write  to-day  and  ask  for  your 
copy  of  Kerr  Chick  Book 
No.  9. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Atsn.J 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TOCKTON 


Our  Mammoth  Incubators  arc  turn¬ 
ing  out  these  pure- bred  Baby  Chicks 
at  the  rate  of  25,000  a  week,  enabling 
us  to  make  very  low  prices  for  such 
fine  stock.  We  pack  these  husky, 
healthy  Chicks  in  strong,  light,  ven¬ 
tilated  crates,  prepay  the  parcel  post 
and 

GUARANTEE  SAFE  ARRIVAL 

All  leading  h.  :eeds,  strictly  pure-bred  and  uniform  in 
quality.  From  selected  heavy-laying  stock  on  free  range. 
Reserve  your  shipping  date  at  once;  Stockton  early- 
hatched  chicks  will  lay  throughout  the  fall  and  winter. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  Y 


Stockton,  New  Jersey 


CHI 


Pittsfield 


Our  19th  Year  of  Shipping 
Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Shipping  QUALITY  chicks  in  QUANTITY  since 
1906  gives  us  the  light  to  say  WE  KNOW  HOW. 
Our  enviable  reputation  is  your  GUARANTEE  of 
dependability. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

_ S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 

Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 
PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock-  Specialists  in  S.  C.  4'  . 
Leghorns,  R.  I-  Reds.  B.  V.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  loots  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

_  Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 

circular.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100, CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 

CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  Is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows 
All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  332-C  Ml.  Vernon,  Ohio 


#  9 

per  100 

and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Hogan  tested. 
"  bite.  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100— *1  -i; 
500—855.  Black  Minoreas,  Anconas,  100—# !  I; 
50o—  $65.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
100—  #] 5:  500— #70.  Reds.  100— #16.  500— #75. 
Mixed  chicks,  100—89;  500— #45.  Guarantee  100#  deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door.  Free  CatH log.  Ref :  lekesburg  State 
Bank.  Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Box  40.  lekesburg.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Vigorous  and  strong,  from  America’s  champion  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  of  proven  fecundity  on  free  farm  range  at 
low  prices.  Tailored,  Barron  and  Wyckoff  Wliite 
Leghorns.  Sheppard,  Mottled  Ancona,.  Northrop 
Black  Mino’-cas,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks  and  Owen’s  Red,. 
Martin’s  W’hite  Wyandottes.  Catalogue  Free. 

Wm.  D.  Seidel  -  Strawberry  Ridg,,  Pa. 
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”The  Feed 
that  Makes 
Hens  Lay 


More  Eggs  Produced 
At  Lower  Cost 

EGATINE  makes  hens 
lay  more  eggs,  keeps  them 
in  better  condition  and  the 
eggs  cost  less  per  dozen 
to  produce. 

But  don’t  take  our  word 
for  these  claims,  you  can 
prove  them  for  yourself 
by  feeding  EGATINE  to 
your  own  hens. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
have  EGATINE,  ask  us  for 
sample,  feeding  directions 
and  price,  stating  number 
of  hens  you  are  feeding. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Box  D,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


I- 0-6  A 


FEED  SERVICE 


J40  Incubator 

30  Days  Trial 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Kockies,  Hot  water,  cop¬ 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead  l 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  $17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  ...  15.75 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  .  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  ...  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  the  beBt  value 
on  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial 
—money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  shows 
larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  136  Racine,  Wis. 


140 


,  EGG 

Incubator 


IS8-5 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID  fa 

Made  of* 

1  California  REDWJUOD, 
fcovered  with  aa.yanised 
iron, double  walls, njr  space 
between,  built  tc*  last  for 
years;  deep  chick  nuiBery,  hot 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODED  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  '  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30days’trial — money  back  if  not  O.  K.—  FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo..Box95  Racine. Wis- 


Shipped  com* 
piete,  aet  op, 
ready  to  ran. 

Express  paid 
East  of  Rockies. 


$1  ^95  Champion  1 95 
1 0~  Belle  City  \LX~ 
140-Egg  Incubator  zio-Egg 


Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls  Fibre' 
Board  .Self- Regulated  Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nurs¬ 
ery,  Thermometer  &  Holder.  Hatches  chicks, 
ducks,  turkeys  and  geese  $6.95  buys  140-Chick ; 
$9.95  buys  230 -Chick  Hot-Water 
DoubleWalled  Brooder.  Save  $1.95 
-  Order  Both.  A  complete  hatchery. 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $18.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  allowed  to  points  beyond. 
Low  prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Canopy  Brooders 
come  with  catalog.  With  either  of  these  Guaranteed 
Hatching  Outfits  and  my  Guide  Book,  your  success  is 
assured.  Save  Time  —  Order  Now—  Share  in  my 

$1000  in  Prizes 

Or  write  me  for  Free  Poultry  Book, 

1  *  HatchingFactS.*' JimRohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  or  Soft  Coal 
HEATERS  in  four  sires  for 
HOVERS  42,  52  and  60  in. 

With  MARVELS  you  can  have 
broilers  in  six  weeks. 

Blue  Flame 

OIL  BURNERS 

Five  sizes,  for  smallest 
flock  up  to  1200  chicks 
Some  territory  open. 

Write  for  illustrated 
folder. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Pj)j|a. 


No  9  Com 


BROODERS 

Buy  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  and  save  money. 
We  pay  express 
charges.  Write  today 
for  free  catalog  and 
new  low  prices. 

Intar-State  Sale*  Co. 
373  Ash  St..  Tipton.  Ind. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  tlie  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postofflce  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  January  2,  1924. 

W  eels  Total 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University.  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.Y . 

Ontario  Agrii  ultural  College,  Ont _ 

Lewis  Farms,  HI . 

Jules  F.  Fntncais,  L.  I . 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

Wob  rn  Poultry  Farm.  Mass . 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman.  Mich . 

Keeway  in  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  V.  Sheap,  Mich . . . 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

Storrs  Exp.  Station.  Conn . 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  . . 

«v  .  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . 


WHITE  ROCKS 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Clias.  E,  Butler,  Conn . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Haro  d  F  Karoer.  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler.  N.  J . 


white:  w  y  andottks 


D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo . 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  1 . 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky . 

Frank  P  Mattes.m,  R.  1  . 

Hi-(Juality  Hennery,  Vt .  . 

Clemens  J.  I  demand.  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards.  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.Y . 

H.  V.  Bierly,  Pa . 

RHODE  ISLAND  liEDS 

Sunnylields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Demine,  Conn . 

Scott’s  Red  Farm.  11 . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . . . 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  . 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm.  Mass . 

John  Z.  Labelle.  Conn . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt  . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

Fernside  harm,  Mass . 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass . . 

Ptnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . . 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuet,  Conn . 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano.  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H  . 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass . 

Forest  H.  Clickner.  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn...., . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

ueo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Hanson’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ore . 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm,  Mo . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 
R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Feathevland  Farm,  Pa . 

M.  J.  Quaekenbnsh,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . . 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y . 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mieh . 


Total. 


47 

33 

41 

26 

32 

35 

20 

29 
35 
39 
23 
20 
13 

31 
39 
10 

30 
25 

16 

46 
37 

32 
28 
27 

47 
19 


56 

28 

26 

45 

32 
24 

33 
35 
40 
43 


23 

21 

22 

7 

32 
51 

35 
40 
28 
11 
21 
40 
26 

15 
53 

16 

36 
36 
34 
26 

38 
40 

34 
29 

39 

40 
45 
36 

41 

44 

51 

45 
22 

52 
17 
3J 
28 
51 

33 

42 

43 

40 
39 
56 
42 
26 
50 
19 
21 

46 
38 
28 

35 

36 
35 
46 
19 
12 
28 

44 

41 

42 
29 

43 


317 

219 

260 

178 

172 

253 

206 

237 

207 

258 

114 
197 

80 

189 

247 

102 

109 

115 


88 

291 

245 

145 

168 

85 

183 

82 


311 

216 

186 

372 

116 

310 

236 

159 

305 

220 


316 
41 
■  97 
17 
223 
379 
267 
337 
286 
45 
109 
149 
199 
186 
406 
191 
306 
82 
122 
161 
205 
289 
346 
149 


375 

335 

417 

277 
374 
358 

418 
347 
175 
295 

278 
259 
209 

419 

247 
225 
292 
214 
418 
496 
370 
246 
382 

248 
203 
370 
251 
219 
334 
373 
270 
364 
180 
187 
149 
398 
202 
325 
221 
216 
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Tough  Membrane  in  Eggs;  Testing 
Fertility 

1.  What  is  it  that  makes  the  membrane 
in  eggs  tough,  so  the  chicken  is  not  able 
ro  get  out  of  the  shell?  Is  there  a  way 
to  prevent  it?  2.  Is  there  any  instru¬ 
ment  to  be  used  to  test  eggs  before  put¬ 
ting  in  incubator  to  see  if  they  are  fer¬ 
tile?  j.  k. 

Maine. 

1.  If  there  is  sufficient  moisture  in  the 
incubator  at  time  of  hatching  to  prevent 
the  too  rapid  drying  of  the  shells  and 
membranes,  the  failure  of  chicks  to  break 
through  them  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to 
tough  membranes,  but  to  lack  of  vigor 
upon  the  part  of  the  chick.  This  may  be 
due  to  a  great  variety  of  causes,  ranging 
from  improper  care  of  the  breeding  flock 
or  eggs  to  be  used  for  hatching,  to  some 
fault  in  incubator  management.  Deaths 
of  fully  developed  chicks  in  the  shell 
have  never  been  eliminated  in  artificial 
hatching,  but  no  one  reason  can  be  as¬ 
signed  for  them. 

2.  There  is  no  instrument  that  can  de¬ 

tect  fertility  in  an  egg  before  incubation 
has  started,  or  that  can  determine  the 
sex  of  the  undeveloped  germ  in  the  egg. 
through  various  alleged  devices  of  the  kind 
have  been  sold.  m.  b.  d. 


Since  I 
have  been 
Feeding 
My  Hens 
Ful-O-Pep 
Egg  Mash 


That’s  the  good  news 
that  comes  from 
poultrymen,  just  as 
soon  as  they  start 
X'f'  feeding  Ful-O-Pep 
Egg  Mash. 

We  discovered  long  ago  that  a  hen  would 
lay  in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  if  she  was 
provided  with  the  right  kind  of  feed  to  keep  her  well 
nourished  and  supply  her  with  egg  making  mate¬ 
rials.  We  combined  such  ingredients  in  Ful-O-Pep 
Mash — now  season  makes  very  little  difference  to  Ful- 
O-Pep  users — they  get  eggs  all  the  time  and  a  lot  more  than 
they  did  before.  The  value  of 

FUL-O-PEP 

A  EGG  MASH  A 

as  an  egg  producer  has  been  proven  daily  on  commercial 

poultry  farms  and  in  the  pens  of  thousands  of  back  lotters  all  over  the 
kcountry.  Hens  raised  the  Ful-O-Pep  Way  have  broken  records  in  the 
lEgg  Laying  Contests  in  Texas  and  Missouri  in  1922-23. 

You  can  get  more  eggs  too  if  you  will  start  feeding  your 
hens  this  great  egg  producing  feed.  It  is  composed  of  materials  that 
make  eggs— it  keeps  hens  healthy  and  makes  ’em  lay. 

Our  New  1 924 
POULTRY  BOOK 

Write  today  for  free  copy  of  our  1924  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry 

Book  and  learn  hdw  you  can  get  a  lot  more  eggs  right  through  the 
winter  months  when  your  neighbor’s  hens  are  not  laying  and  when 
you  can  get  top  notch  prices.  This  book  tells  all  about  Ful-O-Pep 
Egg  Mash— how  to  feed  it  and  why  it  makes  hens  lay  more  eggs 
and  keeps  them  healthier.  Also  tells  how  to  raise  young  chicks— 
grow  ’em  quick  with  less  death  losses.  Tells  also  how  you  can 
get  our  FREE  Poultry  Correspondence  Course.  Write  today. 


The  Quaker  Qals  Company 


Poultry  Service  Dept. 
1620  Ry.  Exchange  Bldg. 
Address  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


AGENTS  WA 


Magic  Brooder 

The  only  brooder  with  a  gas  chamber.  Famous 
for  high-grade  construction;  large  coal  capa¬ 
city;  non-clinker  grate;  top  and  bottom  draft 
regulation;  improved  thermostats,  slide  for 
cleaning  smoke  due.  The  Magic  is  positively 
chill-proof,  fire-proof,  gas-proof  and  depend¬ 
able.  Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Hold  on  30  days 
guarantee.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Write  for  particulars  about  our  new  roof  pipe. 
A  wonderful  invention.  Catches  all  condensa¬ 
tion  above  roof. 


[  UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Buy 

Both 


The  DETROIT-ALLIANCE 

is  a  Proven 

BIG  HATCHER 

THE  Detroit  is  not  an  untried  incu¬ 
bator.  F  or  years  it  has  been  turning 
out  bigger  hatches  of  fine  husky  chicks 
for  poultry  raisers  all  over  the  country. 

That’s  why  I  can  so  unconditionally 
guarantee  it  to  out-hatch  and  outlast 
any  other  incubator  made,  regardless 
of  price. 

.  Hie  features  of  machines  costing  twice  as  much  you  will  find 
m  the  Detroit-Alliance.  Double  walls  with  dead  air  spaces  between 
for  keeping  out  the  cold  and  holding  in  the  heat,  big  nursery,  special 
thermometer  holder  that  keeps  thermometer  in  plain  view  from  out¬ 
side  yet  up  where  chicks  can’t  break  it  while  hatching,  automatic 
heat  regulator,  copper  leak-proof  hot  water  tank  with  rounded  elbows 

°br'Ve.nv.d‘StribUt'°"  o{  he.at  m  hatching  chamber — in  short  every- 
I  thing  that  insures  large  hatches  of  strong,  vigorous,  fast  growmg 

chicks,  is  built  into  the  wonder  Detroit-Alliance  Hatcher 


Shipped 
complete 
ready  to 
use  except 
putting 
on  leg*. 


Freight  prepaic 
east  of  thi 
Rockies  anc 
allowed  t< 
points  beyond 


Special  Combination  Offer 


.  parties  140  chicks  through  the 
critical  five  weeks  following  hatch¬ 
ing.  Double  walls,  hot  water  heat, 
durably  constructed  yet  light  and 
easy  to  clean.  A  triumph  of  me¬ 
chanical  ingenuity. 

Detroit-Alliance  Incubator 


By  buying  both  machines  at  one  time  you  get 
not  only  the  best,  most  complete  profit  hatching 
outfit  on  the  market  but  you  get  it  at  tremendous 
savings — so  big,  in  fact  that  if  you  tried  to  get  the 
same  value  anywhere  else  just  the  incubator  alone 
without  a  brooder  you’d  have  to  pay  more  than 
what  I  am  asking  for  both  machines.  Write  now 
&et  my  catalogue  and  sensational  combination 
offer.  Study  Detroit-Alliance  features  and  com¬ 
pare,  both  in  quality  and  price,  with  any  other 
incubator  or  brooder  ever  built.  Write  today t 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL,  President 
Company,  Dept.  31  Alliance,  Ohio 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

Make  Your  Money  Count 


Eliminate  hatching  uncertainty  and -losses;  infertile 

eggs  ;  weakening  strain  by  inbreeding.  Decide  on  a  definite  number  before¬ 
hand.  Invest  in  chicks  which  are  robust  and^come  from  the  finest  egg-laying 
strains  ;  that  give  increased  results  from  every  dollar  invested. 

Bulletin  showing  the  profit  possibilities  of  January  and  February  Chicks 
now  ready — FREE.  You  can  have  what  you  want — 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

— every  chick  a  profit  builder  with  a  laying  birthright.  But  first  learn  why 
“once  a  Hiilpot  Chick  Customer,  always  a  Hillpot  Chick 
Customer.’’  Write  at  once  for  Free  Illustrated  book  of 
results  “QUALITY  CHICKS.” 

Safe  Delivery  of  Full  Count  Within  1200  Miles  Guaranteed 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Awociation.  Life  Member  American  Penltry 

Association 


THE  HENYARD 


<  JO* 


“ Distinctive  Chicks  from  Qualified  Breeding  Flocks” 

Preferred  by  those  who  look  ahead— who  want  and  are  de¬ 
termined  to  have  a  fine  flock  of  heavy  laying  pullets  next  fall. 
Rosemont  Distinctive  Chicks  are  big  value.  From  superior, 
qualified  free-range  flocks  of  heavy  layers  headed  by  choice  males  of  America’s 
foremost  strains:  Tancred  and  “Belle  of  Jersey”  White  Leghorns,  Thompson 
and  Holterman  Barred  Rocks,  Wilburtha  White  Rocks,  Martin  and  Mattison 
White  Wyandottes,  Owen  and  Sked  R.  I.  Reds,  Sheppard  Anconas. 

Every  flock  culled  by  experts  for  ;type,  color,  health  'and  laying  capacity. 
These  distinctive  chicks  are  not  expensive  to  buy— they  are  most  profit¬ 
able  to  own.  First  hatch  February  5th— then  every  week. 

Write  for  unique,  beautifully  illustrated  catalog— It’s  FRE^E  ! 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rgsemont,  Hunterdon  Co./New  Jersey 


Baby  Chicks  Irom  the  Famous  Picturesque  Farm 


New 

professional 

We  have  a  numuer  ui  *v.  »vj  - - -  -----  -  ~  .  , 

Station,  for  certification.  This  gives  you  an  opportunity  for  some  of  the  beet  J.  B.  Giants  to  be  had. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  AVhite  Leghorns  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  White  Wyandottes  Mixed  and  Assorted 

Send  for  price  list,  mating  list,  etc. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM.  -  Box  71-B.  Trenton  Junction,  N. 


J. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  VI.  L.Wyckoff  Strain 
Mated  to  Certified  Males 

CUSTOM  HATCHING 
$4.00  per  100  EGGS 

45.000  INCUBATOR  CAPACITY 

BONNIE  BEND  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  9.  AUBURN,  N.  Y.  on  owasco  lake 


PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 


PURE  BRED  guaranteed  Tom  Barron  and 
Hollywood  White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock 
chicks  now  offered  at  prices  that  mean  un¬ 
usual  savings.  Fast  growers.  Book  orders 
now.  Write  for  free  cataiog  and  price  liat  today . 

SUPERIOR  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box 215 _ Zeeland,  Mich. 


mill  mice  CCCCE  IEADING  WINNERS  at  Madison 
I  UULUUot  Uttit  Stluare  Garden  Past  17  Years 

’i  nduction  Bred  Certified  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
,red  f,,r  large  size  and  production  of  large  white  eggs 
vhich  bring  the  top  price  in  New  York.  Breeding  stock, 
ihow  birds  and  day-old  chicks. 

iVEBSTER  KUNEY  Box  183  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


and  Ganders,  $5  each. 


WD  O « ah  n  and  Ganders, 

•  U.  beese  Edmund  Straw 


fcolumbus,  N.  J. 


“TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE” 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  IEKINtrjiTrilfT  TlNJlTS 
INDIAN  RUVNKRJBULiALI^LjJ 
Alt! ham  Poultry  Farm. R.34  Phoenixville.Pa. 


Kggs  and  Drakes 

Prick  List  Fr  f.  f. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Islip.B.Y. 


Pill's  DUCKLINGS 

For  Sale— BourbonRed  TURKEYS 

Large,  healthy  birds,  from  Prize-winning  Stock. 
Toms.  8*15;  Hens.  #12. 

Mrs.  WALTER  B  SAXTON  Venice  Center,  New  York 

PURE  BRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

June  hatched  hens,  toms, *10;  Light  Brahma  cocker¬ 
els  *S;  pullets,  $2.  May  hatched,  large,  healthy  stock. 
JOHN  T.  EAGAN  - _ Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

Limited  Number  Young  Breeding  Toms 

Southern  Wild  crossed  with  Northern  Bronze  Very  fine 
birds.  $16  each.  Wiilowwood  Farm,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Have  Some  Fine  Toulouse  Geese  For  Sale 

at  *4  apiece.  Also  a  few  turkeys  left  at  $6  to  $7  apiece. 

H.  W.  BURG  -  East  Prospect,  Pa, 

For  Sale,  MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  J.  H.  WORLEY  Mercer,  Pa. 

White  Holland  Turkeys,  S.  C.  Anconas.  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Clrouter.  Earle  S.  Wilson,  B,x497.  Hammond,  N.Y. 


Worms  in  Fowls 

Would  you  let  me  kuow  what  you 
think  of  worm  emulsion  for  worms  in 
poultry?  I  see  it  advertised  in  all  of  the 
poultry  papers,  but  never  iu  The  K. 
N.-Y.  '  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  be¬ 
fore  ordering  a  supply.  w.  G. 

Mountain  Top,  Pa. 

I  do  not  know  what  this  worm  remedy 
is,  or  how  valuable  it  may  be,  but  think 
that  you  will  find  the  standard  tobacco 
treatment  as  efficacious  as  any  proprie¬ 
tary  remedy.  This  consists  of  steeping 
1  lf>.  of  finely  cut  tobacco  stems  in  water 
enough  to  cover  for  two  hours,  then  mix¬ 
ing  the  stems  and  liquor  with  about  half 
the  amount  of  mash  that  the  flock  usually 
consumes  at  a  time,  giving  it  in  the  after¬ 
noon  to  fowls  that  have  fasted  since  the 
previous  day.  A  few  hours  later,  give  1 
lb.  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  little 
water  and  mixed  with  what  inash  will  be 
readily  eaten,  seeing  to  it  that  each  bird 
gets  its  share.  These  amounts  are  for 
100  fowls;  smaller  flocks  should  have 
proportionately  less.  If  droppings  from 
treated  birds  are  not  kept  cleaned  up  the 
fowls  may  become  quickly  reinfested  by 
picking  up  worms  or  eggs  that  have  been 
expelled  by  the  tobacco  treatment.  It 
kept  upon  old,  infested  ground,  any  treat¬ 
ment  cannot  keep  the  fiock  free  from 
worms  for  long.  B-  D- 


Itrookcrest  1  1*  Hatching  Eggs 

Farm  I  JllPK  Price  list  free. 

PEKIN  UUUIYIIIIajO  qraNBURY  n  J. 

nURE-BREO  Fancy  Bronze  TURRETS.  Young  liens,  June,  1923, 

1  hatched,  14  lbs  to  16  lbs;  price,*!).  12  lbs.  to  141bs., price, 

*8.  Exhibition  stock.  Excellent  markings.  Large  bone. 
Order  from  thisadv.  Sat.guar.  A.  F.  BIGGERS, Brownvilte, N. T. 

For  Sale.  Been  free  from  black- 
Bronze  1  urkeys  head  for  fifteen  years. 

Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Reid  SUr  Itoiite  Freehold,  N.  J . 

Hure  Ilred  Narragrnnsett  Turkeys.  Hens,  $8  up. 

■  Toms,  $10  up.  Ernest  Clement  Ionia,  Michigan 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,  S2;  w.  i.1 * “L, n.t. 

Tew  Buckeye  Incubators  &  Brooders 

all  sizes.  Being  overstocked,  will  sell  this  month  @ 
16%  discount  Figure  up  and  see  how  much  you  save 
.Imying  front  us.  Catalogue  on  request. 

O.  J.  BARNES  SEED  CO.  Malone,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  SUFFOLK  AND  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Hens,  $7  to  *8  ;  Toms,  $10  to  *12.50.  Healthy,  large 
frame  stock.  Rock-Cliff  Farm  -  Broguoville,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GrEESE 

Young  stock.  $12  apiece.  From  30-lb.  gander. 

Mrs.  E.  G  Faile,  Saxon  Wood  Road,  White  Plains,  N  Y. 

Twenty  T  oulouseGeese  Gande«6eAuef,a.ntneFan<ei 

selected  as  breeders.  None  over  three  years  old.  Best 
offer  takes  the  flock.  ADRIAN  DUN'CKF,!.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Tnulniioa  Dacca  Mated  pairs  and  trios  from  Chinn- 
1 OUIOUSB  lieeSc  go  and  New  York  winners.  Large 
young  breeders,  $10  each.  Maple  Farm,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

•Thoroughbred’  Niirragnnnett  Turkeys.  Hens,  $8  ; 

I  Toms,  $10.  B.  H.  Jackson  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  T urkeys  pe^Ki.fg^^-othe?; 

1st  prize,  Chicago  ;  2d  son.  1st  prize,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Elizabeth  l  ate,  Draper,  Ya. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  B,^ee"  '{ft1*84, 

VALLEY  BROOK  FARM  Peapack,  N.J. 

BEAUTIFUL  fiianl  Rrnn70  Tnrl/ovo  Hatched  first  part 
GOLD  BACK  01301  DiOnZe  1  Ui  K8yS  of  May,  1923.  Well 
bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS  llEII.Y,  PI, mouth,  Minn. 

Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese  S°,lnrTs 

and  Dogs.  Hatching  eggs.  Cataiog  free.  Write  your 
wants.  11.  I(.  FKEKU  -  Telford,  Pa. 

Tnnlroxrc  Mammoth  Bronze.  ChRmpion  “Goldbank” 

I  UI  HUja  Hire,  fi  rst  prize  Madison  Square  Garden.  Part¬ 
ridge  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels.  Miss  IDA  CHUM BLET, Draper, Va. 

Turkeys-  Ducks-Geese 

free.  H.  A.  Souder  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Turl/ove  anc*  Narragansett  crosses  make  strong 

lUlKByS  breeders.  $18  per  trio.  E.  P.  Shelmidine,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 

1  nmr,  Oli.nl/  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys.Geese,  llucks. 
Largo  uTOCK  Guinrns,  lliintuma,  Pigeon*,  Collie*. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa 

Ailing  Hens 

Gould  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  chick¬ 
ens?  I  have  lost  quite  a  number  of  them 
in  spite  of  all  the  treatments  I  have  tried. 
They  start  by  sitting  around,  not  eating, 
droop  their  wings,  and  seem  to  waste 
away.  I  opened  one  and  found  the  gall 
almost  three  times  as  large  as  the  heart, 
and  the  liver  seemed  to  be  affected  by  the 
gall.  I  find  that  some  of  them  will  eat 
if  I  give  them  something  other  than  their 
regular  feed,  such  as  meat  scrap,  pota¬ 
toes.  milk  and  bread.  They  are  very 
fond  of  cranberry  pulp,  which  I  tried 
them  on  only  today.  Can  this  harm 
them?  a.  c.  H. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  symptoms  that  you  mention  are 
common  to  a  number  of  disorders  and  do 
not  disclose  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
They  are  seen  in  the  final  stages  of  coc- 
cidiosis,  a  common  disease  among  chick¬ 
ens  raised  upon  old  ground,  however,  and 
this  may  be  the  trouble  in  your  case.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  blind  guts,  or  pouches,  of  one 
of  the  dead  birds,  and  see  if  these  are 
filled  with  cheesy  matter,  distended  and 
evidently  inflamed.  The  contents  of 
these  pouches  may  be  of  a  grayish-white 
color  in  older  fowls,  or  bloody  in  young 
chickens.  A  bloody  diarrhoea  may  also 
accompany  the  disease.  Tuberculosis,  as¬ 
pergillosis  and  one  or  two  other  less 
common  diseases  present  much  the  same 
symptoms,  tuberculosis  often  affecting 
the  liver  and  showing  itself  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  nodules  on  the  surface  and  in  that 
organ. 

If  the  appearance  of  the  blind  guts  in¬ 
dicate  coccidiosis.  powdered  catechu  may 
he  given  in  the  drinking  water,  one-third 
of  a  teaspoon  to  the  gallon.  This  is  bet¬ 
ter  as  a  preventive  than  a  cure,  however, 
and,  in  addition,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
raise  chicks  only  upon  new  and  unin¬ 
fected  ground.  M.  B.  D. 


BETTER  CHICKS 

1888  1924 

36  YEARS*  EXPERIENCE 
Capacity  2,000,000  Baby  Cliicks 

Our  long-established  reputation  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  absolute  satisfaction  in  dealing  with  us. 
Proper  methods  of  hatching  from  sturdy  flocks 
of  high  egg  productions  guarantee  you  strong, 
healthy 

BfiBY  CHICKS 

Of  the  10  popular 

breeds: 

R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 
White  Orpingtons 
Buff  Orpingtons 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Anconas 
Black  Minorcas 
White  Leghorns 
BrownLeghorns 

Place  orders 
now  lor 
future 
delivery 

You  Pay  100*— You  Receive  100$ 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERIES 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

1203  SCHOOL  ST.,  PHONE  132 
MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


Baby  Chicks 


For  more  than  30  years  we  hare  been  hatching 
and  shipping  Pine  Tree  Chicks.  We  have 
learned  through  all  this  experience  how  to  in¬ 
sure  the  health  and  sturdiness  of  the  youngsters 
and  to  safeguard  their  delivery.  Pine  Tree 
Day-Olds  are  the  best  your  money  can  buy. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Fully  describes  our  mammoth  hatching  facilities 
and  gives  directions  for  the 
care  of  baby  chicks.  All 
leading  breeds  from  vigorous, 
heavy-laying  strains.  Prices 
low,  quality  high.  Send  today 
I  for  booklet.  Remember,  early 
1  hatched  chicks  will  lay  this  fall. 
PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

LpvAUTYistOVICt*  B#I  R  St°Ck,0n'  NeW  Ur,tJ 


Roup  in  Turkeys 

Is  there  a  cure  for  roup?  1  had  61 
half-grown  turkeys,  and  41  of  them  have 
died  of  roup.  I  tried  all  kinds  of  roup 
remedies.  J.  H.  M. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Turkeys,  like  other  fowls,  are  subject 
to  roup,  but  when  the  greater  part  of  a 
half-grown  flock  dies,  there  is  a  strong 
suspicion  of  something  else  than  roup  to 
be  entertained.  Young  poults  are  espe¬ 
cially  subject  to  blackhead  and  coccidio¬ 
sis,  two  diseases  which  have  made  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  raise  any  large  num¬ 
ber  of  turkeys  on  farms  where  good  sized 
flocks  were  formerly  reared  without 
trouble.  These  diseases  show  themselves 
by  drooping,  weakness  in  walking,  gradu¬ 
al  loss  of  flesh,  more  or  less  diarrhoea 
and  finally  death.  They  attack  young 
poults  from  a  few  weeks  of  age  until  ma¬ 
turity.  Usually  a  few  survive  out  of  any 
fiock,  but  mature  birds  may  also  show 
these  troubles  and  die  after  having  be¬ 
come  full  grown. 

There  are  two  preventives  that  have 
gained  some  reputation  in  the  treatment 
of  these  diseases,  but  nothing  can  be  said 
(o  be  anything  like  a  certain  cure.  Pow¬ 
dered  catechu  may  be  given  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  of  the  flock,  one  teaspoon  being 
added  to  each  three  gallons  of  water,  this 
being  done  for  three  days  at  a  time,  with 
an  interval  of  a  day  or  two  between  the 
three-day  periods.  This  is  for  coccidiosis. 
For  blackhead,  powdered  ipecac,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  in  the  mash  for  each  20  birds,  old 
and  young,  may  be  given  at  intervals,  be¬ 
ginning  early.  The  symptoms  of  these 
two  diseases  are  so  much  alike  that  there 
is  no  practical  way  of  distinguishing  them 
in  the  living  birds,  but  the  practical  cer¬ 
tainty  of  death  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
poults  attacked  is  the  same  in  both. 

M.  B.  D. 


FROM 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Ferris  Leghorns,  13  cts. 
Barron  Leghorns,  13  cts. 
wlfliJv  Barred  Rocks,  14  cts. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Quality  Chicks 

s.  C  W.  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS. R.  I.  REDS.  No  chicks 
produced  from  PULLET  eggs.  Prices.  $15  per  iOO. 
QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM  Wm.  D.  Scott  Harrinrtoo.  Del. 

BREEDERS  CHICKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  0.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdate  Poultry  Farm.  Box  165.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

DEERFIELD  PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorn— under  supervision  Cornell 
Poultry  Project. 

DEERFIELD  FARMS  Deer  Park,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 
C  II I  C  K  JS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN.  1 3c. 

B.  Rocks,  14o  ;  Reds,  15e.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  H.  8.  llart  MoAlisterville,  Pa. 

Connecticut  tested  Chicks  Rock  s^and  Leghorns! 

Quality  high.  Prices  reasonable.  “  Our  honesty  is  your 
protection.”  Freecirc.  HALL  BROTHERS, Box  R,  Wallingford, Conn. 


ROTTftHFR’3  laying  leghorns 

UVI  I  vllkll  V  baby  CHICKS  from  stock 
of  demonstrated  high  production.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  official  records  of  their  performance  in 
Egg  Laying  Contests,  j  w.  BOTTCHER.  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


SP  U/L!i„|  iwrknrnQ  Fine  stock.  Hatching  Eggs,  *10; 

.  U .  White  Leghorns  Chicks.  *18  per  hundred. 

GEO.  II.  PRICE  Box  450  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels  each.  Booking  or¬ 

ders  for  hatching  eggs.  A.  L.  KIFK,  Hammondaport,  N.  Y. 

SP  Ui  | Pullets  and  Cockerels— Baby  Chicks. 

.  U.  W .  LBgnOrnS  EDMUND  STRAW  Columbus,  N.  J. 

BLACK  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  fine  specimen 

birds,  *10  each.  HOWARD  t.  COI.K,  It.  W.  D.  8,  Tray,  N.  V. 

White  Wyandotte  Records  at  Storrs 

Pen  records  of  8265.2179  and  2254.  Individual  records 
from  200  to  308.  Eggs  and  Chix  for  sale  after  Feb.  1st, 
1924.  Send  for  prices.  O.  (*.  Knight,  Bridgeton,  It.  I. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  E,*J  MU’™  t£ 

sale  from  stock  I  imported; direct.  Records.  262  to 
289  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS  Apalachm,  N.  Y. 

U)l;i„  UJ.iAndnlln  Eeb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  Pullets  and  Cocker. 
White  WyanflOtte  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata. 
logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist.  Mansfield,  Okie 

uil;i.  from  a  heavy-laying  (train  now 

White  WyanOOtteS  ready.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cockerels  and 
Pens  at  a  reasonable  price.  BTRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 

White  Wyandottes 

Utility  White  Wyandottes  A.  F.  PElROEfwinehoiter,  N.  H. 


S.C.  R.I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Vilievt'a  289-egg  strain.  From  non-setting,  trap- 
nested  hens.  Price,  *5,  $7  and  *10  each.  Hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks. 

A.  II.  FIN6AR,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Ellzavllle  -  Now  York 


C.  R.  I.  Red  Coekerels.  Dark,  vigorous,  *8,50  each. 
P.  S.  Brumfield,  Edgewood,  Md.  Riser  Meadows  Fern 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

'  Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
1  Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  155. 

47  ACRES,  all  ‘  level  land,  with  woodland  and 


LINGRELL,  Station  H,  Route  8,  Box  255, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


VERTIS.ER  4653,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  200-aere  dairy  farm, 


and  barn.  Write  owner,  P.  J.  CARPENTER, 
Glens  Falls,  N. 

5-ACRE  poultry  farm,  equipped  with  1,000  chick¬ 
ens.  Address  for  particulars,  WILL 
TAMBERLAIN,  P.  O.  Box  44,  South  Vineland, 
N.  J. 

FARM,  64  acres,  poultry  and  dairy  buildings  all 
nearly  new;  land  lies  line,  in  high  state  of 
cultivation;  %  mile  churches,  school,  stores, 
railroad  station,  macadam,  etc.;  apple  orchard 
70  trees;  good  maple  sugar  bush;  plenty  of  wood 
for  farm  use:  electric  light,  bath  room,  and  the 
finest  of  spring  water;  a  full  line  of  tools  and 
machinery,  horses,  cattle,  hens;  everything 
complete;  $8,000;  terms  if  desired.  C.  H. 
BRUSH,  Sidney  Center,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  buy  ,  50  to  200  acres,  part  cleared, 
situated  on  lake;  Adirondack  section  or  Maine 
preferred;  suitable  boys’  Summer  camp  (Prot¬ 
estant);  give  all  details  first  letter;  principals 
only.  EDWARD  LEE  BLIMLINE.  24  Broad  St., 
New  York  City. 

TEA  ROOM  OPPORTUNITY— Excellent  location 
on  popular  State  highway.  New  Jersey;  no 
near  competition;  automobile  parties  abundant 
and  good  buyers;  share  basis;  possibilities  also 
tourist  camp.  Addre&s  ADVERTISER  4662,  care 
Rural  New-Yerker. 

SPLENDID  5-room  house,  barn,  chicken  house,  40 
acres;  5  minutes  store,  church,  school;  wire 
fencing,  county  road;  $750  cash.  HEIL,  Calico 
Rock,  Ark. 

FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— 80  acres,  sandy 
loam,  1  miles  from  Gainesville,  Wyoming 
County;  fine  buildings:  a  one  man  farm:  espec¬ 
ially  adapted  .to  potatoes.  H.  P.  WILSON, 
Castile,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 275-acre  dairy  and  general  farm, 
about  one-half  tillable,  balance  pasture  and 
wood;  2  houses.  80  ft.  modern  cow  barn,  6 
other  outbuildings,  all  in  best  of  condition; 
electricity  in  all  buildings;  high  school,  stores, 
churches,  railroad  station,  creamery,  1%  miles 
over  State  road.  ADVERTISER  4668,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — -Large  farm,  Western  New  York, 
7  miles  from  Lake  Erie:  large  barn;  house 
recently  built;  well  watered;  timber;  all  fields 
workable:  machinery;  reasonable.  ADVER’ 

TISER  4670.  care  Ttnral  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 82  acres,  suit  some  one  desiring 
to  go  into  mail  order  business;  poultry  and  14 
leading  varieties  strawberry  plants.  E.  J. 
BAUER,  Harbeson,  Del. 

6- ROOM  frame  house,  improvements,  on  lot 
100x100;  40  miles  on  D..  L.  &  W  railroad; 
one  block  from  largest  textile  factory  in  State. 
$5,200.  ADVERTISER  4673,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  plant,  15  acres,  two  dwell¬ 
ing  houses,  all  improvements;  laying  houses 
for  2,000  birds;  brooder  capacity  5.000;  Mam¬ 
moth  incubator;  one  hour  from  New  York. 
BOX  44-A,  R.  P.  D.  1,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Three-acre  poultry  farm;  one  acre 
strawberries  under  cultivation;  house,  all  im¬ 
provements;  address  for  full  description  I. 
SGHEBE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  300,  Hempstead, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — By  year,  143-acre  farm,  48  miles 
from  New  York  City,  in  Orange  County;  large 
chicken  houses,  cow  and  hay  barns,  dairy,  or¬ 
chards;  8-room  house  with  conveniences;  only 
to  responsible  party  with  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4678,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Two  fine  fruit  and  dairy  farms,  60 
and  120  acres,  respectively;  on  improved  road, 
near  churches,  high  school,  etc.;  will  be  sold 
very  low  to  a  quick  buyer;  equipped  if  desired. 
Address,  MISS  CHARLOTTE  STORY,  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  farm  for  1,000  hens;  modern  two- 
famil.v  house;  excellent  location;  terms.  WM 
P  ERDELL,  517  Landis,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FARM — 104  acres,  right  in  village,  12-room 
house,  several  buildings,  3  horses,  7  cows,  500 
chickens,  brooders,  incubators,  cream  separator, 
gasoline  engine,  machinery,  tools,  estimated  600 
cords  wood;  price  $6,500,  moderate  cash  pay¬ 
ment.  Owner,  F.  DUSING,  New  Baltimore, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— 128-acre  dairy 
farm  fully  equipped;  or  exchange  for  Montana 
property.  J.  HITCH,  Smyrna,  N.'  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 24-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm  in 
New'  Jersey,  just  up  the  New  York-Atlantie 
Boulevard:  market  prosperous;  summer  resort; 
for  particulars  address  ADVERTISER  4682,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 200-acre  Orange  County  dairy  farm, 
conveniently  located  in  business  section:  a  real 
bargain  on  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  4687, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY’ — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  T. 

HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  TO  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover 
5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net, 
postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thou¬ 
sands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my 
well-satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them? 
Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W. 
WIND,  Babylon,  N,  Y. 

50  SECOND-HAND  incubators  wanted.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CLOVER  HONEY.  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  lbs..  $1.15, 
delivered.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


FAMOUS  Indian  River  oranges  and  grapefruit — 
Finest  grown  in  this  country;  tree-ripened, 
freshly  picked:  makes  most  desirable  gift  to 
anyone;  $4.50  per  standard  box  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point;  packed  half  oranges,  half  grapefruit  if 
desired:  half  box  assorted,  $3:  cash  must  ac¬ 
company  order;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  ref¬ 
erences:  Mercantile  Agencies,  Bank  of  Delray. 
GEO.  S.  MORIKAMI,  Delray,  Fla. 


WHITE  table  turnips  (Swedes),  100  lbs.,  $2, 
sacked.  PATTINGTON’S,  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 

EXTRACTED  HONEY— Delivered  by  mail,  5  to 
40  lbs.  in  third  zone,  60  lbs.  in  second;  cir¬ 
cular  free:  ten  lbs.  clover  $2.15,  buckwheat 
$1.90.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  pecan  nuts,  5  lbs.  $2.50  prepaid. 
GRIFFISS  FARMS,  Lamont,  Florida. 

FOR  SALE — Two  ears  Alfalfa,  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  cutting.  JENISON,  Lock  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Choice  white  clover  extracted 
honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.15  de¬ 
livered  to  third  postal  zone;  one  60-lb.  can, 
$8;  two  60-lb.  cans,  $15  here.  NOAH  BORD- 
NER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 

CHOICE  large  Oregon  prunes  direct;  25  lbs.,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  $3.85:  100  lbs.,  freight  paid,  $12.35. 
KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 

FOR  SALE — Alfalfa,  homegrown.  B.  R.  HALL 
&  SON,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 

i , 

HONEY — Clover-raspberry,  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.75,  delivered  third  zone.  S.  S. 
STRATTON,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  wholesome; 

5  lbs,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90,  postpaid  third  zone; 
60-lb.  can,  $7.50,  here.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN, 
Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Saw  mill  roller  gauge.  G.  MER- 
SELLIS,  R.  1,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

400  BUSHELS  hen  manure,  15  cents  per  bushel 
or  25  cents  per  bushel  in  sacks,  f.o.b.  Stock 
ton.  HARRY  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup;  in  1-gal 
cans,  $2.25:  in  %-gal.  cans,  $1.15;  in  1-qt. 
cans,  60c;  choice  new  Vermont  maple  sugar: 
in  5  or  11-lb.  pails,  30c  per  pound;  in  2,  4,  8 
or  16-ounce  cakes,  35c  per  pound.  JAY  T. 
SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt.  Remit  with  order. 

HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserv¬ 
ing  boy  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve 
years;  this  is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly 
solicit  the  eo-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only).  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 

PURE  HONEY  in  5-lb.  pails,  buckwheat,  90c; 

clover.  $1.10.  prepaid  second  zone.  EUCE- 
PHUS  BECKER,  Schoharie,  N.  Y 

CLOVER  HONEY — Guaranteed  pure,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.15;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails, 
$4.2o,  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  here 
delivered  at  station,  $8;  two  60-lb.  cans,  $15. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG.  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 35  live  beehives  for  sale  at  LO¬ 
CUST  HILL  F’ARM,  P.  O’.  Columbus,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— A  used  upright  vertical  tubular 
steam  boiler  in  perfect  working  order;  can 
be  seen  in  operation.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  6,  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J. 

WANTED — 1,200-egg  incubator;  Candee,  New¬ 

town  or  Wishbone.  CLARENCE  M.  DUNCAN. 
Box  58,  South  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 1924  price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F 

WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck- 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid  first  three 
,1Pre‘  cl0VPr.  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

CLEVELAND  tractor  driver  and  mechanic  de¬ 

sires  position  driving  tractor  or  repairing  farm 
machinery;  can  furnish  best  of  references*  mar- 
™ed:  8t,atp  wa£es.  ADVERTISER  4651,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

-  v s.mip  mi  seaieu,  sannary 
quart  cans,  70c  per  can;  boiled  ham  in  sani¬ 
tary  2-lb.  cans,  80c  per  can;  homemade  sausage, 
plain  or  casing,  70c;  pudding,  60c;  fresh  table 
eggs,  00c  doz;  postpaid  in  3d  zone.  Wanted — 
Single  burner  Angle  lamp.  ADVERTISER  4652 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CREAM  seperator  for  sale;  good  as  new.  S.  A. 
ZELLER,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

REFINED  family,  man,  wife,  boy  2%  years, 

young  baby,  desires  accommodations  July-Au¬ 
gust  in  comfortable  farm  home  within  commut¬ 
ing  distance  New  York  City;  fresh  milk,  veg¬ 
etables  and  good  home  cooking  essential;  state 
particulars  and  rates.  ADVERTISER  4659,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  Plow  for  Fordson:  stone  crusher  and 

tractor  for  road  work.  H.  VAN  KUREN 
Rummerfield,  Pa. 

F0J,L„SA^E — 3  larKe  size  Magic  brooder  stoves, 
.  . Ul-3,  like  new,  $17  apiece;  one  large  Candee. 
$lo;  one  No.  7  Newtown,  $15;  all  complete 
ready  to  use.  PAUL  KUBL,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Very  old  postage  stamps  (before 
18i0);  must  be  on  original  envelopes  and 
m  good  condition:  my  prices  will  surprise  you; 
send  what  you  have  on  approval  by  insured 
mail.  COLLECTOR,  18  Hewlett  St.,  Water- 
bury.  Conn. 

PRISMATIC  binoculars,  Goerz.  pre-war  mater¬ 
ia1:  bargain  at  $25  FERRARI  HILLTOP 
FARM,  Suffield,  Conn. 

11 y Pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


W^XED — 24°-egg  Cyphers  incubators.  PLUM 
TREE  FARM,  It.  F.  D.  2,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARM — Pure  pork  sausage, 
made  from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm. 
Three  pounds  for  $1.00.  SUNNY  BROOK 
FARM,  Winterton,  N.  Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

rpHIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  ofthe  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and’eommon  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


^Wishbone 

is  the  Money  Making  Mammoth 


Qfie  Greatest 

guarantee 

Ever  Written 


We  guarantee  the  Wishbone 
to  do  more  than  any  other 
incubator  can  possibly  do.  We 
guarantee  it  will  produce 

more  chicks  of  better  quality 
at  lower  cost  with  less  labor 
than  any  other  machine 


automatic  egg  turner, 

than  any  other  maenme  -  ■ _  . 

WUUtortOO  NET  PROFIT  ZiffieZZTfa 


/VNY  man  or  woman  can  make  this 
profit  easily,  surely,  with  a  Wish¬ 
bone  Single  Section— at  $195. 

Read  the  guarantee  1  On  every  point  that  makes 
a  mammoth  a  money  maker— on  chick  quality — 
size  of  hatches  and  economy  of  operation — the 
Wishbone  is  guaranteed  to  do  more  than  any 
other  mammoth.  This  is  not  just  a  claim — it 
is  a  guarantee. 

If  you  are  a  big  hatcher— the  Wishbone  Is  the 
biggest  profit  maker  you  can  buy.  Many  ofthe 
country's  largest  hatcheries— with  yearly  pro¬ 
duction  of  millions  of  chicks  have  proved  this 
for  many  years  I 

If  you’ve  been  hatching  in  a  small  way— using, 
perhaps  the  obsolete  “lamp  machines”— this  is 
your  ideal  chance  to  enter  the  profitable,  big- 
hatcher  class.  If  you’ve  never  hatched  before, 
start  now.  Eggs  cost  from  2c  to  4c  apiece 
Chicks  sell  for  20c  to  30c  apiece.  Hatch  chicks. 

A  Genuine  Mammoth — 800-egg  Size 

The  Wishbone,  famous  all  over  the  world  for 
the  fine  chicks  it  hatches,  is  the  Mammoth  that 
has  completely  eliminated  hand  labor  and 
hatches  chicks  by  natural  safe  methods.  This 
same  machine,  in  sizes  up  to48,000,  is  paying  big 
profits  to  the  great  commercial  hatcheries  all 
over  the  continent.  It  is  not  to  beconfused  with 
lamp  incubators.  It  is  a  genuine  Mammoth  — 
with  all  the  Mammoth  features — built  by  the 
man  who  invented  the  first  Mammoth. 

Automatic  Egg  Turner! 

With  a  Wishbone  you  don’t  have  to  do  a  bit  of 
hand  labor  from  the  time  you  put  the  eggs  in 
until  you  take  the  chicks  out  twenty-one  days 
later.  Heat  and  ventilation  in  each  compart¬ 
ment  are  automatically  regulated.  A  turn  of 
the  crank  rolls  the  eggs  gently  over.  That’s  all. 
These  are  exclusive  Wishbone  features. 


3ABY  CHICKS 

FROM  DAVIS  STRAIN  OF  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production,  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large  white  egg.s  Parent  stock  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  Prices.  Order 

early.  AltCHEK  W.  DAVIS,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.Y, 


200  Eggs  or  More  at  a  Time 

The  Wishbone  Single  Section  is  4  Incubators  in 
1  the  four  separate  compartments,  200-eggs 
each, can  be  set  altogether  or  one  at  a  time.  All 
are  heated  by  one  wonderful  Wishbone  blue 
flame  burner  that  requires  no  chimney,  has  no 
wicks  and  uses  a  3-gallon  tank  that  needs  re¬ 
filling  only  once  a  week.  No  odor,  no  mess,  it 
can  go  into  any  room  in  the  house.  The  Single 
Section  is  the  best  way  you  can  enter  the  lucra- 
“V®  hatching  business.  New  sections  can  be 
added,  paid  for  try  your  profits,  as  you  grow 
up  to  48,000  capacity. 

Put-  Off  ”  Never  Made  Money 

Don’t  put  off  getting  the  details  of  this  machine. 
It  costs  only  $195~an  unheard  of  price  for  a 
mammoth — and  this  is  a  mammoth  with  the 
most  enviable  reputation  in  its  field.  1600-egg- 
size,  $320; 2400-egg, $445; 3200-egg,  $570.  Get 
yourorder  in  early.  Make  up  your  mind  nowto 
cash  in  on  your  5-minutes  a  day.  Order  direct 
from  this  advertisement  or  mail  the  coupon 
below  for  free  Wishbone  book  that  shows  you 
how  to  make  most  money  out  of  hatching  Fill 
in  your  name  and  address  now. 

American  Incubator  Mffc.  Co. 

616  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFG.  CO. 
616  Neilson  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 


I 

I 

J  I’m  interested  in  turning  five  minutes  a  day 
>  into  $700  in  a  few  months.  Send  me  ♦he  free 
|  catalog  telling  how  the  Wishbone  Mammoth 
will  do  it.  (Print  name  and  address ./ 


ASTLEFORD’S  S.  C.  REDS 

Hfltrhimr  Finrs  from,this  dark,  velvety,  Red,  vjgor- 
llalUlllllg  t-gf'*  ous,  large  Bone,  Free  Range,  Heavy 
Eggs  producing  strain,  $2  per  15  ;  $10  per  100,  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  George  Astleford  Falls  tallage,  Conn. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS 

ALSO  HATCHING  EGGS 
From  the  “  Bi  ed-to-make-you-dough  strain.”  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Order  now. 

MULLER  &  MULLER  Leghorn  Farm  Vineland,  N.  J. 

A- Grade  Chicks-S.C.W.  Leghorns 

$20  per  100.  Also  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ducklings. 
Catalogue  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  llill,  N.  J. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  stock  that  won  best  display  at  Madison  Square  Gar 
den  the  past  two  years.  If  yon  want  the  best  I  have,  Five 
Dollars  and  up.  Bred  26  years  for  heavy  egg  production. 
Buy  the  best  Buffs  at  a  reasonable  price.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  HARRIS  ALERO,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale- White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

For  breeders.  Raised  on  range.  ‘Bartlett”  strain  pedi¬ 
greed  heavy-laying  trap  nested  stock,  $5  each.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Blac a  Giant  Cock-bird,  fine  for  mating  with  pullet., 
26  mos.  old. |$7. 50.  All  A-l  Healthy  birds.  A  fine  lot. 

Indian  Hill  Poultry  Farms  (Dodge)  Charlton,  Mass. 

S.  C.  VI.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Direct  Young  strain  free-range  grown  birds,  $4.50, 
$6.50  and  $1  O  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  My  birds 
won  first  yottng  pen  at  1923  Allentown  Fair. 

H.  N.  CONNER  -  Stockton,  N,  J. 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Have  won  3  cups  and  14  first  prizes  at  leading  shows  this 
season.  Free-range-grown  birds  $6,  $8.50  and  #12  each. 
Sat.  guaranteed.  II.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Parks’ Strain  Bred-lo-Lay  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicksand  Hatching  eggs.  J.  TKOPEANO,Sparronbiub,N.T. 

tjt.  Andreas  Bergor  Roller  Canaries  for  sale. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Pedigree  Free  Uange  Block 
Bred  For  Vigor  and  Winter  Eggs 

Illustrated  booklet  describing  breeding  plant  and  record* 
made  nt  leading  contests. 

Bent  FREE.  Write  For  Copy  Today 


Member  International  Baby  Chiok  Ast’n 

PERSISTENT  LA  Y I N  G  LEG  H_OR  NS 

Trapnested  Layers,  mated  to  Pure  Tancred  males.  (Pedi¬ 
grees,  270-302  eggs.  Stock  is  noted  for  size,  vigor  and 
Persistent  Laying  of  Big  White  Eggs.  Book  orders  now 
lor  our  Big,  Lively  Chicks, 'April  and  May  delivery.  If 
you  want  Something  Better  send  for  mating  list. 
JAMES  «.;RUGH  it.  No.  :i  Vineland,  N.  J. 


100  Single  Comb  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

Excellent  quality.  Large,  vigorous  and  good  color. 
Price,  $3  each.  Grder  now.  Here’s  your  opportunity  to 
get  good  cockerels  cheap.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Esbenshade’s  Turkey  Farm  Konks,  Pa, 


fit}  COCKERELS 


Rose  Comb  __ 

Birred  Ro 

Fine  size,  type,  color,  200-Egg  lino,  $5-$7.  Few  Barred 
Rook  pullets,  $2.50.  A.  L.  Vrceland,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Barred  P.  Rock  Pullets  YX* 

old  from  high  egg  yielding  trap  nested  stock  biy- 
ing  now.  $2.50,  $2.76,  $8  each.  Order  from  this  adv. 
Satisf’n  guaranteed.  Brookcrosi  Farm,  Cranbury  n  J 


S  R  RIanlf  Minnron  ,CocltB  al,d  cockerels.  Famous 
0.  U.  DlaUK  mlMUIba  Pape  and  Niagara  strain  Select¬ 
ed  cockerels,  *5  each.  Yearling  cocks.  *10  each.  Order 
quick  while  they  last.  Spring  Hroak  Poultry  I  arm,  Prattsburg,  N.Y. 


"Bure  llred”  Cornish  Game  Cockerels  for  sale 
l  Colonial  Poultry  Farm  Morris  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. 


FRED  BEGK 


Lackavaxen,  Pa. 


POULTRY  For  Sale 

White  Leghorn  Breeders,  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds,  Light  Brahmas,  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Verv 
good  stock.  Joseph  Phillips,  Wewappa  Farms.  Midvalo,  N.J 

M  R  Tiir|/pVo  Large,  pure-bred,  healthy  stock.  Hens 
hatched  Spring  of  1923,  $8;  Toms,  $1  2. 
WM.  W.  KETCH  R.  D.  No.  4  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  s.  D.  Tanered’s  Trapnested  Strain 

pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers  Booking  or 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM.  Huntinotan,  M.r’ 

C.  White,  Buff,  Black  Minorcas  Exclusively.  Chicks 
stock.  Gregg’s  Matchless  Minorcas,  Sycamore,  Ohio 


s 

Marcy 


s  Best  smS?  Cockerels  -e*,h-  8* w  KII,“ 


Middfecroek 


Pa. 


TWO- WHEEL 

TRAILER 


(unused) 


$ 


100 


^edfications:  WHEELS-Budd  double  disc  steel.  TIRES-35x5:Pneumatic  cord-standard  makes 
U.  S.,  Firestone,  Goodyear,  Goodrich.  BEARINGS — Roller,  Timken.  Bock  or  Standard  AXI  E 
-forged  of  heat  treated  steel.  BOD Y-complete  wood.  FRAME-heavy  channel  iron.  SPRINGS 
C£pACi,TY~3.000  lbs.,  constructed  to  take  an  overload  of  50%.  WEIGHT— 2  250  lbs 
pOIrOR~£>llve  DIab’  .^he  trailers  are  built  for  the  purpose  of  being  towed  by  any  make  of  truck  or 
tractor.  I  hey  are  knocked  dawn  and  packed  two  in  a  crate,  a  saving  of  approximately  50%  in  freight 
An  unusual  bargain  at  8100  per  trailer.  These  trailers  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  on  your  farm' 

J.  SILVERMAN  &  BROS.,  INC. 

Note- We  pay  no  Forwarding  Charges.  Dept.  Y-55,  594  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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January  26,  1924 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Friends  of  Publisher’s  Desk  will  be  in¬ 
terested  as  usual  in  our  annual  resume 
of  its  work.  We  have  had  some  356 
items  in  this  column  during  the  year  and 
have  covered  over  a  hundred  subject-, 
but  the  published  items  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  work.  We  referjred  to  49 
pure  stock-selling  schemes,  many  of  them 
oil  stocks.  We  had  23  references  to  real 
estate  propositions.  The  schemes  branded 
included  work -at-home ;  correspondence 
schools;  “buy-back”  fakes;  medical;  eye 
swindles;  oil  gas  burners;  auto  schemes; 
tire  companies  ;  knitting  machines ;  m  i- 
tion  pictures  ;  radio  ;  portrait  companies ; 
hatcheries;  livestock;  poultry;  music 
publishing ;  fake  book  and  subscription  ; 
agents ;  grocery  and  membership  con¬ 
cerns  ;  unknown  dealers  to  whom  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  worth  of  shipments  had 
been  sent  and  no  payment  made,  and 
many  other  schemes.  Practically  all  of 
them  represented  active  effort  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  farmer  from  his  money  in  one 
way  or  another ;  in  other  words  to  live 
easy  on  others  people’s  money. 

The  record  of  letters  written  is  not  ex¬ 
act.  but  we  answered  approximately  28,- 
000  direct  inquiries  for  ratings  and  general 
information.  We  have  written  35,000 
letters  in  collecting  and  adjusting  the  ac¬ 
counts  sent  us.  The  claims  sent  in  for 
collection  numbered  2,409  and  represent¬ 
ed  $86,216.17.  Many  were  uncollectible, 
all  were  in  dispute  and  more  or  less 
doubtful.  Express  and  transportation 
numbered  224  and  amounted  to  $10,- 
463.32  and  are  included  in  the  above 


figures. 

The  collections  made  covered  2,246 
claims,  amounted  to  $79,138.91  and  di¬ 
vided  as  follows: 

General  claims  . 2014  $71,815.45 

Express  claims  .  168  2,718.87 

Railroad  claims .  64  4,604.59 

The  record  of  collections  since  1910 


is  as  follows : 

1910 —  400  claims  collected, 

1911—  539  “  .  “ 

1912—  558  “ 

1913—  743  “ 

1914—  800  “ 

1915—  921  “ 

1916— 1,192  “ 

1917—  630  “ 

1918 —  2.232 

1919— 2.596 

1920— 2.493 

1921— 1.584 

1922— 1.479  “ 

1923— 2.246  “ 


$  9,665.45 
12,110.63 
10.926.51 

10.112.91 
10.665.50 
13,021.12 

18.131.54 
23.961.21 

37.425.54 
44.684.29 
45.592.74 
45,804.23 
62.549.60 

79.138.91 


Total  19.323  $423,890.18 

Our  old  acquaintance,  E.  G.  Lewis,  con¬ 
tributed  $1,295  on  a  subscriber’s  claim. 
On  an  insurance  controversy  we  brought 
about  an  adjustment  of  $2,500.  The 
largest  transportation  claims  were  two 
adjustments  by  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad  in  the  sum  of  $1,463.75. 
The  campaign  of  the  express  company 
for  right  packing  on  the  part  of  ship¬ 
pers  and  careful  handling  on  the  part 
of  their  employes  has  tiad  a  good  effect, 
and  there  are  fewer  claims  and  more 
prompt  payments. 

This  is  a  part  of  our  work.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  it  is  borne  by  the  paper.  There 
is  no  charge  for  the  service. 


On  December  3,  1923,  I  shipped  to  I. 
R.  Hough  Fur  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. ; 
eight  skunks  and  one  raccoon  skin.  These 
skins  were  all  dry  and  properly  stretched 
as  I  can  easily  prove.  I  waited  about  a 
week,  then  wrote  asking  them  why  the 
delay  in  sending  the  check ;  the  least  they 
could  do  was  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
the  furs.  The  first  word  I  received  was 
on  December  17.  They  said  the  fur  was 
ruined  by  maggots,  which  is  absurd  to 
say  because  the  weather  was  cold.  En¬ 
closed  in  the  letter  was  a  check  for  90 
cents  for  fur  that  was  worth  approxi¬ 
mately  $15.  I  returned  the  check  saying 
I  wanted  my  fur  returned  because  I  sent 
it  to  them  under  the  “hold  separate” 
agreement.  That  is,  if  for  any  reason 
the  check  was  not  satisfactory  I  could 
have  my  fur  returned.  They  wrote  again 
sending  back  the  check  for  90  cents  and 
with  it  the  “Hough  contract,”  as  they 
call  it.  They  wrote  they  had  disposed 
of  the  fur  before  it  began  to  deteriorate. 
They  had  never  said  anything  about  the 
“Hough  contract”  before  the  last  letter. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  fur  to  spoil  in  two  days 
time  and  if  it  had,  why  didn’t  they  say 
so,  so  I  could  hold  the  express  company 
for  it?  c.p. 

New  York. 

We  have  so  many  complaints  from  raw 
fur  shippers  that  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  I.  R.  Hough,  Meriden,  Conn., 


is  defrauding  shippers.  Like  the  St. 
Louis  pirates,  he  has  a  printed  letter  to 
notify  his  shippers  that  the  skins  were 
received  in  bad  condition.  I.  R.  Hough 
is  advertising  in  a  good  many  papers 
that  are  not  too  particular  about  the 
character  of  the  advertising  accepted. 

In  the  Dec.  15  issue,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry,  we  said  that  the  advertising  of 
“Smoke-ein”  had  been  refused  because  we 
found  no  poultry  authorities  who  would 
endorse  the  claims  of  its  manufacturers 
that  it  would  cure  roup.  Since  then  we 
have  had  a  number  of  letters  from  poul- 
trymen  who  have  used  it  and  who  believe 
that  it  is  of  great  value.  One  of  the  best 
poultrymen  in  the  State,  and  a  recognized 
authority  upon  poultry  subjects,  writes: 

I  had  an  epidemic  of  what  I  would  call 
diplitheretic  roup  in  one  house  of  about 
300  pullets.  I  used  the  “Smoke-em” 
treatment  on  them  veVy  thoroughly,  with 
the  result  that  I  lost  but  very  few  birds, 
and  they  gradually  regained  their  health 
much  more  quickly  than  I  could  expect 
them  to  without  the  treatment.  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  think  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  virtue  in  this  treatment  and 
that  it  is  really  the  best  thing  on  the 
market  for  colds  or  roup  in  its  early 
stages.  I  do  not,  however,  just  fancy 
their  advertising  methods,  as  their  claims 
seem  rather  strong,  and  their  advertising 
matter  looks  cheap,  but  I  certainly  like 
the  “Smoke-em”  treatment,  although  I 
could  not  give  them  as  strong  a  testi¬ 
monial  as  the  letters  you  enclose. 

Other  advices  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
remedy  is  of  little  or  no  value  in  true 
roup,  whatever  virtue  it  may  have  in 
those  cases  which  should  be  termed 
“colds,”  or,  at  most,  border  line  cases  in 
which  the  distinction  between  colds  and 
true  roup  is  very  difficult  to  make.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  no  desire  to  do  “Smoke-em” 
or  its  makers  the  slightest  injustice  and, 
if  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  matter,  we 
prefer  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  it. 

Does  the  inclosed  literature,  of  Oorang 
Kennels,  Larue,  O.,  look  to  you  like 
sucker  bait?  It  certainly  has  some  of  the 
earmarks.  w.  d.  h. 

New  York. 

Y”es,  pure,  unadulterated  sucker  bait. 
The  circular  invites  the  individual  re¬ 
ceiving  it  to  pay  $100  for  a.  membership 
in  Oorang  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
which,  when  fully  paid,  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  common  stock  of  Oorang  Ken¬ 
nels.  Then  the  member  is  guaranteed 
$10  for  each  male  puppy  and  $5  for  each 
female  puppy  raised.  This  sounds  very 
much  like  the  Standard  Food  and  Fur 
Association  rabbit  scheme,  the  promoters 
of  which  have  recently  been  indicted  for 
fraud.  It’s  an  easy  money  scheme  at 
best,  and  we  could  not  advise  dog  breed¬ 
ers  or  prospective  dojf  breeders  to  .join 
the  alleged  association. 


During  the  last  few  weeks  a  company 
known  as  the  J.  N.  Parker  Company, 
suburban  development,  with  offices  at  123 
Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  has  been 
running  a  contest  in  some  of  the  North 
Jersey  newspapers  in  which  you  are 
asked  to  submit  a  name  for  one  of  the 
streets  in  their  development  parks,  locat¬ 
ed  in  Cranford,  N.  J.  They  promise  to 
give  away,  absolutely  free  of  any  charge, 
one  building  lot  to  the  winner  of  this  con¬ 
test.  To  test  out  the  proposition,  I  sent 
in  a  name  for  one  of  the  streets,  and  a 
letter  was  sent,  stating  that  I  was  one 
of  the  lucky  few.  So  after  receiving  the 
letter  I  went  to  New  York  to  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview.  The  office  and  its  whole 
atmosphere  was  decidedly  unfavorable,  as 
were  the  type  of  men  collected  in  the 
salesroom.  A  young  lady  was  also  em¬ 
ployed  to  look  after  the  young  men  who 
had  come  in.  also  as  winners.  Of  course, 
as  I  had  expected,  the  lot  was  not  to  be 
given  away,  although  it  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  gift  to  the  winner  of  the  name 
contest.  But  they  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  energy  trying  to  sign  people  up 
to  a  contract  which  called  for  $50  dowrn 
and  from  $10  to  $50  per  month.  All  of 
this  was  going  on  without  one  stake  be¬ 
ing  driven  to  show  the  ownership  of  a 
single  lot.  I  am  very  anxious  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  or  not  these  people  are  a 
real  business  concern  or  only  another 
“fly-by-night”  organization.  c.  E.  Ii. 

New  Jersey. 

The  subscriber  answers  his  own  in¬ 
quiry  in  relating  what  he  found  when  he 
went  to  the  office  of  the  J.  N.  Parker 
Company.  Like  the  fake  guessing  con¬ 
test,  everyone  who  suggested  a  name  was 
a  “winner.”  .Such  schemes  are  a  delu¬ 
sion  and  a  snare.  Those  who  expect  to 
get  something  for  nothing  in  entering 
such  contests  invariably  get  the  “noth¬ 
ing”  in  exchange  for  any  money  they 
part  with. 
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A  Well-built  Stave  Silo 
at  a  Low  Price 

If  you  want  a  good,  substan¬ 
tial,  single  wall  silo,  get  our 
new  low  prices. 

Built  of  selected  tongue  and 
grooved  stock  and  bound  with  steel 
rods.  Doors  close  tight,  open  easily. 
Convenient  door-front  ladder. 

The  result  of  many  years  of  6ilo 
making  experience. 
Built  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos. 

Write  now 
for  literature 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Boxl60,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


iiisas  crasco 

fllllSWMi  STEEL  RODDED 

SILOS 


Look 
for  This 
Tag 


On 

Steel 
Wheels 

It  ia  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  %  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Ba  sura  and  writ*  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 


WE  \  DIRECT  from  factory 
$EE[\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

fENc) 


CORRUCATED-  PLAIN  -V  CRIMP 

SHINCLES  -  SPOUTING  -  CUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLOS  BEST  IKON  AMO  STEEL  MARKET 


(S3) 


Why  Peerless 
Fence  Satisfies 

PEERLESS  WIRE  S  FENCE  CO. 

Cleveland,  0. 

Having  a  general  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  de-1 
isirability  of  Peerless! 
j  Fence  and  the  well  man-  I 
I  aged  company.  I  can  < 
I  highly  recommend  it  as  [ 
|  thebestall-purpose  fence  | 
[in  this  county.  I  know! 
i  of  fence  still  in  use  which 
has  been  up  for  20  years.  I 
Yours  truly, 

Henry  W.  Stevens, 
Tecumseh,  Mich 


Now  Sold  Direct  from  Factory 

Our  New  Plan  of  selling  the  famous  Peerless  Fence  direct  from 
three  big  factories  is  “glad  news”  for  farmers.  It  means  the 
cutting  out  of  all  “in-between”  profits  and  a  slash  in  prices  that 
will  save  farmers  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars.  Now  you 
can  get  this  well-known,  high-standard  fence,  also  gates,  steel 
posts,  barb  wire,  smooth  wire,  paints  and  roofings,  at  the 

Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted 

on  Peerless  Fence,  Gates,  Roofing  and  Paints.  Don’t  fail  to  send  at  once 
for  our  New,  Direet-from-Factory  Peerless  Catalog— over  100  pages  of  sen¬ 
sational  bargains — prices  that  will  be  a  glad  surprise  to  you.  For  example: 

Peerless  Farm  Fence,  per  rod,  19  cts  and  up 
Steel  Farm  Gates,  each  .  S3. 65  I  Lawn  Fence,  per  ft.  .  ,  7 Vic 

Steel  Posts,  each  .  .  .  24%c|  Paint,  per  gallon  .  .  •  SI .28 

BarbWire,  80  rod  spool  .  $2.70  ■  Roofing,  100  sq.  feet,  roll  .  $1.25 

And  so  on,  throughout  this  great  money  saving  book,  our  prices  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  The  same,  old  time,  high  quality— the  prices  cut  to  rock 
bottom  through  our  change  in  selling  direct  from  factory  to  you. 

FREE,  Send  For  St  TODAY 

Just  drop  us  a  postcard  for  this  big  money-saving 
book.  See  for  yourself  the  money  you  can  save. 

Everything  you  buy  is  backed  by  a  “money- 
back”  guarantee.  You  take  no  risk.  Write  for 
catalog  today. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  4033  Cleveland,  Ohio 

’'f  actorles  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Adrian,  Mich,  and  Memphis,  Tenn. 


t 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  reliable  married  man 
to  work  bv  year  on  general  Western  New' 
York  farm.  RALPH  BRUNDAGE,  Oakfield, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife,  to  work  on  shares; 

15-head  dairy;  1,500  capacity  poultry;  West¬ 
chester  County;  must  be  able  to  buy  half  of  stock 
good  living  conditions  and  opportunity  to  make 
money.  ADVERTISER  4611,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  school  in  Central  New  York  re¬ 
quires  the  services  of  an  experienced  farmer 
to  work  with  and  direct  boys;  good  character, 
habits  and  energy  essential:  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  one  adult  assistant.  Address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ARE  YOU  the  man  able  to  manage  a  boarding 
house  for  100  farm  men,  taking  full  charge 
and  responsibility  of  individual  rooms  and 
meals;  position  permanent;  give  full  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  training,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  4627,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

i - - — — — 

WANTED — Couple,  middle-aged,  used  to  country, 
to  take  charge  small  institution  for  old  peo¬ 
ple;  woman  to  be  housekeeper;  man,  on  part 
time,  to  take  care  of  furnace  and  garden;  man 
to  be  free  to  hold  regular  job.  Apply  MISS 
STRATTON,  16  Witherspoon  St.,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — A  woman  to  do  chamber  work  and 
plain  sewing,  three  in  family;  $50  monthly. 
MRS.  C.  F.  RABELL,  Norwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Oldish  man,  good  hand  with  ponl- 
trv,  and  dogs;  no  farm  work  or  hard  work. 
LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  from  April  1,  preferably  March  1, 
reliable  married  man  to  work  and  be  gener¬ 
ally  useful  on  small  fruit  farm,  about  10  min¬ 
utes  from  Hudson;  house  with  city  water,  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  bathroom;  state  wages  and 
privileges,  giving  references.  Apply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4646,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  ASSOCIATE  WANTED  —  A  recog¬ 
nized  poultry  expert  has  an  established  paying 
poultry  plant  on  Cape  Cod,  specializing  in 
“bred  to  lay’’  White  Rocks  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  day  old  chicks,  squab  pullets,  hatching 

eggs,  breeding  stock  and  soft  roasters;  the 

plant  is  capable  of  profitable  enlargement,  a 
man  who  Wants  to  make  poultry  his  life’s  work, 
a  gentleman  whom  I  can  take  into  my  family, 
if  necessary,  willing  to  learn  and  to  work, 
with  capital  enough  to  enlarge  the  plant  which 
will  ultimately  be  his,  may  find  a  profitable 

opening.  Address  ADVERTISER  4647,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  on  dairy  farm,  must  be  good  dry 
hand  milker:  $55  month,  board  and  room.  W. 
W.  BENSTEAD,  Plainville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Gardener,  all  year  position  for  ex¬ 
perienced  head  gardener,  with  references,  on 
i  "irate  estate  near  Buffalo;  about  10  acres, 
lawn,  formal  gardens  and  vegetable  garden; 
house  for  gardener  with  running  water  and 
electric  lights;  stat6  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  age,  size  of  family.  Answer  H.  0. 
SMITH,  1280  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TENANT  farmer  wanted  for  well  equipped 
farm  276  acres,  good  buildings,  accommo¬ 
dates  35  cows,  16  cows  at  present,  all  machin¬ 
ery  including  tractor,  silo  filler,  thrasher  on 
the  place.  Inquire  of  PROFESSOR  V.  G. 
S1MKHOVITCH,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED  —  Poultryman,  20-acre  farm,  3,000 
layers,  38  miles  south  of  Philadelphia,  eggs 
are  retailed  and  poultry  sold  dressed  to  high- 
class  city  tr'ade;  owner  is  58  years  old  and  two 
trips  a  week  to  Philadelphia,  serving  300  cus¬ 
tomers  gives  him  enough  exercise;  no  floaters, 
time  servers  or.  gentleman  managers  will  fit  in 
here,  but  an  energetic  and  intelligent  couple, 
who  love  poultry  work,  the  country  and  each 
other,  can  find  a  fine  opportunity  to  make  a 
good  living,  educate  their  children  and  Work 
their  way  into  the  ownership  of  a  beautiful 
home  and  prosperous  business;  six-room  cottage 
available  April  1,  but  the  right  family  could 
probably  induce  myself  and  wife  to  sit  a  little 
closer  in  our  14-room  modern  house:  position 
open  at  once  but  will  wait  for  the  right  man. 
N.  P.  WALTON.  New  Garden,  Pa. 


WANTED — March  1,  young  married  man  to 
work  under  manager;  capable,  trustworthy, 
energetic,  with  general  farm  experience;  one 
mile  from  village  on  hard  road  in  Orange  Coun- 
ty,  N.  Y.;  registered  cattle  and  horses;  wages 
$75  per  month,  house  with  running  water  and 
bath,  milk,  fuel  and  garden;  wife  competent 
housekeeper,  willing  to  board  two  or  three 
men  at  $30  each  per  month;  only  those  with 
good  references  need  apply  and  preferably 
without  children.  ADVERTISER  4667,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  milker  and  teamster,  knowledge 
of  trimming  fruit  trees;  must  be  a  good  worker; 
no  estate  business;  a  worker  wanted  only;  no 
old  men  or  boys;  $40  per  month  and  board;  after 
April  1,  $50  and  board,  with  bonus  for  next 
year;  only  good  men  apply.  ADVERTISER  4660, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — On  gentleman’s  country  place  along 
Jersey  Shore,  thoroughly  experienced  poultry 
man;  flock  of  1,000  laying  hens  which  expect  to 
increase:  no  hatching:  one  capable  of  handling 
team  and  familiar  with  farm  work;  no  living 
accommodations  furnished:  state  age,  references 
and  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  4604,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED — Sing’e  or  married  man  to  work  or 
farm  on  shares  on  truck  farm  on  Eastern 
Shore,  adjacent  to  tidewater;  wages,  $35  per 
month:  house,  garden  and  firewood  furnished. 
Address  G.  W.  WARREN,  Quinby,  Accomack 
Co.,  Va. 


POULTRYMAN  -  CARPENTER  —  Wishing 
change  from  general  farming  to  poultry  pr 
duction,  I  require  the  services  of  an  experience) 
capable  man  seeking  a  permanent  situation,  wl 
can  build  houses  ami  necessary  equipment;  sta; 

_ training,  experience  and  salary  desire^ 

ADV  ERTISER  4660,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Refined,  strong  couple,  master  of 

cottage  of  boys;  wife  to  take  charge  of  dor¬ 
mitory  or  cook  for  small  family;  salary  $1,500 
and  home.  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


FARMER  wanted  by  the  year,  married,  $70 
per  month,  house  wood  and  milk;  reference. 
J.  E.  GILLETTE,  Box  4,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman  of  good  character, 
to  handle  large  herd  in  Southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  under  direction  of  superintendent;  must 
be  good  with  men,  a  successful  calf  raiser,  and 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  herd;  permanent 
place  for  the  right  man;  write  fully.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4650,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — By  April  1,  married  or  single  men 
on  celery  farm:  experience  not  necessary. 
DON  L.  BATES,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  working  truck  gardener,  experi¬ 
enced  in  hotbed  work  and  truck  gardening,  to 
raise  vegetables  for  an  institution  of  500  in¬ 
mates;  plentv  of  help  furnished.  Write,  stating 
wages  wanted,  to  DR.  HENRY  WILSON,  Su¬ 
perintendent,  Somerset  County  Hospital,  Somer¬ 
set,  Pa. 

WANTED — Experienced  practical  poultryman  to 
take  general  charge  of  a  large,  modern  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  plant;  would  prefer  unmarried 
man:  will  pav  salary  commensurate  with  results. 
VALLEY  VIEW  FARM,  72  Brooks  Ave..  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Couple,  about  March  1.  on  West¬ 
chester  County  farm:  man  to  assist  farmer; 
wife  to  keep  owner's  house  and  cook  for  owner 
and  family,  who  occupy  house  about  two  months 
a  year;  wages  $75  monthly.  ADVERTISER 
4657,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Competent  general  houseworker; 

plain  cooking;  three  adults;  Rutherford.  N. 
J. ;  references.  ADVERTISER  4658,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  for  housework  and  cooking  on  farm  in 
Connecticut;  small  house  and  family  of  two; 
good  home:  $40  monthly.  MR.  BOOTH,  124 
West  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Christian  married  man  who  under¬ 
stands  general  farming,  who  would  like  to  de¬ 
velop  chicken  raising;  7  miles  from  good  market 
on  concrete  road.  Write  at  once  for  particulars, 
It.  J.  THOMPSON,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

WANTED — Farmer  and  wife,  general  all  around 
man,  20  acres;  Northern  New  Jersey;  6-room 
house;  good  schools;  state  wages,  experience, 
references.  ADVERTISER  4677,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

WANTED — American,  Protestant,  young  couple 
on  dairy  farm;  man  to  milk  and  care  for 
cows;  wife  to  assist  in  family  and  dairy;  $100 
per  month  and  board.  J.  L.  KENYON,  West¬ 
erly,  R.  I. 

WANTED— April  1,  married  man  to  Work  large 
farm  on  salary  or  shares;  two  extra  milkers, 
one  a  boy  old  enough  to  do  farm  work;  good 
proposition  for  capable  man.  JOHN  S.  BAR¬ 
RETT,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm,  Ulster 
County:  milking  machine  used;  state  wages, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  4670,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

I  BOUGHT  a  60-acre  farm,  35  acres  tillable 
and  the  balance  woodland  and  marsh;  am  go¬ 
ing  in  the  poultry  business;  want  a  good  man, 
strong,  healthy  and  capable;  know  how  to 
work  a  team  and  plow  some;  knowledge  of 
trucking  and  handy  with  tools;  refined,  intel¬ 
ligent,  American,  Protestant,  not  over  40; 
one  who  would  appreciate  a  real  home  and  be¬ 
ing  treated  as  a  member  of  the  family  and 
would  not  abuse  this  privilege;  not  a  manager, 
but  someone  who  is  willing  and  capable  of 
carrying  out  orders  and  following  instructions 
given  him;  a  faithful  and  conscientious  worker: 
willing  to  engage  for  one  year  or  longer,  if 
after  one  month  he  is  satisfactory  and  satis¬ 
fied;  I  am  a’one  and  both  proprietor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  farm.  MRS.  G.  E.  JONES,  Long- 
street  Poultry  Farm,  It.  3,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — February  1st,  neat  reliable  married 
man,  small  family,  as  handy  man  and  gar¬ 
dener,  small  greenhouse,  vegetables,  etc.;  care 
of  heaters  and  house  chores;  $100  a  month  and 
house  with  improvements.  Call  or  write;  full 
information  to  MEADOW  FARM,  llartsdale, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man,  run  87-acre  farm  on 
50-50;  raise  chickens  and  eggs.  GEORGE 
SCHANZ,  R2,  Box  12,  Coopersburg,  Lehigh 
Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  and  grown  daughter 
(preferably),  or  man  and  wife,  or  woman  with 
grown  daughter,  to  look  after  combined  office 
and  residential  building,  about  five  miles  from 
Danbury;  man  to  clean  offices,  look  after  heat¬ 
ing  and  lighting  plant  and  make  himself 
generally  useful  on  place;  women  to  cook,  do 
housework  and  board  three  or  four  men.  Com¬ 
fortable  and  permanent  home,  agreeable  sur¬ 
roundings  for  right  people.  State  reference, 
ages  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  4086, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN  or  couple,  to  live  with  Protestant 
owner  and  work  farm  on  halves;  board,  tools, 
manure  and  team  furnished.  L.  W.,  P.  O.  Box 
230,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  MAN,  25,  with  some  capital,  desires 
partnership  (some  wages),  where  diversified 
farming  is  practiced  and  legumes  raised:  always 
worked  at  farming;  two  years’  college  training: 
Protestant:  exchange  references.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  4089,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  first-class  single  dairyman;  must 
be  clean,  energetic,  good  dry  hand  milker; 
of  good  habits  and  disposition;  purebred  Hol- 
steins;  under  Federal  inspection;  good  living 
conditions,  good  wages  with  advance;  state 
wages  wanted,  with  references  in  first  letter 
or  apply  Manager,  MEADOW  BROOK  FARM, 
Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  superintendent 
March  1,  by  man  with  years  of  experience  as 
superintendent  on  large  certified  farm;  37  years 
of  age,  married;  college  graduate;  best  of  refer¬ 
ence  as  regards  character,  ability  and  honesty; 
only  a  large  position  considered  where  results 
are  expected  and  paid  for:  purebred  herd  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  4431,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

QUALIFIED,  farm-raised,  married  man,  wants 
charge  large  orchard  April  1;  comfortable 
house,  salary,  or  salary  and  commission;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5424,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MASTER  farmer  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  mar¬ 
ried.  no  children;  wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
gardening,  machinery,  purebred  cattle,  produc¬ 
ing  and  retail  fancy  market  milk,  handling  of 
men,  buying  and  selling:  can  furnish  high-class 
reference  to  prove  my  ability.  ADVERTISER 
4621,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  married  American  as 
working  foreman  or  head  herdsman;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  4631,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  on  gen¬ 
eral  dairy  or  fruit  farm  at  once  or  April  1; 
capable,  energetic,  10  years’  of  successful  ex¬ 
perience  managing  all  branches  of  diversified 
farming,  handling  men  with  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency;  good  references;  in  replying  state  sal¬ 
ary  and  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4024, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I - — 

PRACTICAL  farm  manager,  alert,  healthy,  de¬ 
pendable;  life  experience  in  dairying,  orchard¬ 
ing,  crops,  machinery,  handling  help:  best  ref¬ 
erences;  married,  small  family;  prefer  to  re¬ 
main  in  New  England  States:  a  man  you  can 
trust  with  any  proposition.  ADVERTISER  4040, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

f 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  also  understands 
gardening  and  live  stock;  good  milker;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4643,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  desires  position  in  Guernsey  herd; 

3%  years  in  present  position;  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  feeding,  breeding  and  raising  calves; 
have  made  several  good  A.R.  records;  can 
furnish  good  references:  will  be  open  for  posi- 
tion  March  1.  ADVERTISER  4042,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  with  daughter  11  years  old,  would  like 
position  as  working  housekeeper  in  country; 
please  state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
4636,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  middle-aged  American,  over  10 
years  experience,  seeks  permanent  place  on 
commercial  or  private  estate;  good  at  construc¬ 
tion  work  and  egg  production:  best,  references. 
ADVERTISER  4635,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  desires  position  as  head  poultry- 
man  or  general  manager,  estate  or  commer¬ 
cial  place;  Cornell  training,  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  references;  Maryland,  Delaware,  South¬ 
ern  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  4637,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  preferably  widower  with  young  children. 
ADVERTISER  4038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  want  position  on  farm,  man 
teamster,  general  farmer;  wife,  plain  cook. 
ADVERTISER  4044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  working  foreman  or  superintend¬ 
ent,  on  farm  by  March  1,  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  men;  can  give  good  references:  state 
wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4645,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED— I  am  looking  for  a  re¬ 
sponsible  position  or  enter  partnership  on  a 
place  where  a  working  manager  is  needed;  am 
of  middle  age,  college  graduate  with  40  years 
of  experience  in  general  farming,  dairy,  stock 
and  poultry  raising;  have  conducted  my  own 
large  farm  for  a  number  of  years  but  am  left 
all  alone  at  present.  ADVERTISER  4048,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  or  Estate  Manager — A  woman  with 
wide  practical  farm  and  commercial  poultry 
experience;  a  student  of  horticulture  in  England 
and  American  agricultural  colleges,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  references.  ADVERTISER  4001,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  March  1,  or  before,  as  work¬ 
ing  farm  manager;  lifetime  experience  and 
college  training:  know  all  about  farm  crops,  ma¬ 
chinery,  including  tractor;  also  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try:  middle  age;  small  family.  ADVERTISER 
4056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN — Married,  30,  college  training;  life 
experience,  official  testing  and  calf  raising, 
desires  position  where  honesty,  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  count.  ADVERTISER  4054,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 

MIDDLE-AGED  married  man,  American,  wants 
position  as  working  foreman,  or  can  take  on 
gentleman’s  place:  good  dairyman;  wife  fine 
cook.  ADVERTISER  4049,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ACTIVE  American  Christian,  00,  no  tobacco; 

handy  indoors  or  out;  milker;  anywhere;  South 
or  West  preferred;  at  once.  CHARLES  J. 

BARKER,  41  Faber  Ave.,  Waterville,  Conn. 

MARRIED  man  desires  position  as  working  su¬ 
perintendent  on  first-class  farm;  expert  farm¬ 
er,  dairyman  and  poultryman;  guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  ADVERTISER  4003,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  country  estate,  middle  aged 
man,  wants  position  as  country  estate  man; 
steady  and  reliable,  good  references.  BOX  102, 
Leonia,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN’S  position  wanted,  single,  34, 
10  years’  experience  in  all  branches;  ability, 
reliability  referred  to  nationally  known  par¬ 
ties.  ADVERTISER  4669,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE  seek  position,  wife  trained  nurse; 

man,  farmer,  chauffer  or  gardener;  would 
consider  convalescing  or  private  sanitarium. 
ADVERTISER  4071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  in  dairy  barn  or  on  large 
estate:  am  farm  raised,  23  years  old.  CLAR¬ 
ENCE  WILMONT,  Farmerville,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN — Position  wanted  by  young  man; 

graduate  agricultural  institute;  experienced 
A.  It.;  good  feeder  and  calf  raiser;  steady,  will¬ 
ing  worker;  clean  habits;  best  references;  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  ADVERTISER  4672,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  43,  wishes  position  as  farmer 
and  gardener  on  private  estate;  life  experi¬ 
ence;  best  reference.  EDWARD  BROWNE, 

20  Bulkley  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

I  CAN  raise  hogs  for  0)4  cents — Experienced 
hog  raiser  wants  position  as  manager  of  farm 
with  not  less  than  100  acres  of  tillable  land, 
raising  hogs  exclusively;  I  guarantee  to  raise 
hogs  in  quantity  for  6)4  cents  per  pound  and 
guarantee  entire  investment  paid  back  in  fifteen 
months.  Address  INDUSTRY,  Box  017,  New- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

CAPABLE  farm  superintendent  wants  position 
managing  large  farm;  15  years’  experience; 
best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER  4674,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN’S  helper,  age  39,  married,  no 
children;  experience  limited  but  handy  for 
carpentry,  painting  and  plumbing  work;  licensed 
chauffeur:  Austrian,  one  year  in  country,  re¬ 
liable  and  careful  worker  for  owner’s  interest; 
love  poultry:  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
4675,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  position  on  commercial  poultry 
farm  by  lady  who  has  had  Rutgers  College 
short  course  and  one  year  of  practical  training; 
not  afraid  to  work;  particularly  desires  experi¬ 
ence;  reference.  Prof.  W.  C.  Thompson,  New 
Rrunswick,  N.  J.  Address  MISS  R.  MORDE- 
CAI,  care  College  Farm,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

YEARLY  position,  poultry,  market,  garden: 

no  dairy:  good  teamster;  American,  42;  good 
home  desired;  also  position  for  boy  10,  good 
worker,  milker,  teamster;  prefer  New  York  or 
Ohio:  March  1  or  before.  ADVERTISER  4084, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  married,  small  family,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  by  April  1;  understand  fanning,  growing 
crops,  machinery,  gas  engines,  tractor.  Ford 
cars,  handling  men  best  advantage;  good  car¬ 
penter  and  mechanic;  strictly  sober  and  reliable; 
first  class  references.  ADVERTISER  4679, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Working  manager,  single,  six¬ 
teen  years’  experience,  wishes  position;  ref¬ 
erences,  commercial.  ADVERTISER  4680,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker 


FARM  FOREMAN,  American,  experienced,  mar¬ 
ried,  desires  position;  familiar  with  all  kinds 
farm  machinery,  crops,  dairy;  competent,  relli- 
ahle.  ADVERTISER  4081,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  wants  place  on  commercial 
poultry  plant;  best  references.  ADVERTISER, 
4683,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORK  wanted  as  laborer  on  farm,  or  estate 
or  institution  with  farm;  wages,  day  rate  or 
monthly.  1).  MCCARTHY,  268  Myrtle  Ave., 
West  Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HAND,  44,  single,  wants  place  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  on  poultry  farm;  handy  with  tools  and 
some  poultry  experience;  good  habits.  GEORGE 
MARSH,  Reaver  Brook,  N.  Y. 


AN  ELDERLY  MAN  with  son  18  would  like 
a  position  on  a  small  poultry  farm  or  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  no  bad  habits.  ADVERTISER 
4685,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  21,  good  education,  as  assistant  on 
commercial  chicken  ranch;  opportunity  to 
learn  and  good  board  essential;  salary  imma¬ 
terial.  ADVERTISER  4088,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN,  single,  22;  four 
years’  experience  on.  private  estate;  wishes 
position  on  commercial  plant;  references.  II 
KORF’F,  213  E.  72d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FARM  or  Estate  Superintendent,  open  March  1; 

life  experience  all  branches;  married,  Danish, 
reference.  'THEODORE  WILLADSEN,  New 
City,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  a  reliable  motor- 
vehicle  operator,  also  can  operate  other  en¬ 
gines,  etc;  married,  20  years  old,  2  children; 
country  wanted.  ADVERTISER  4090,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FERTILE  farm,  00  acres;  new  buildings,  silo. 
L.  G.  KELLOGG,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

LONG  ISLAND  poultry  farm,  5  acres,  low  price 
for  quick  sale.  ADVERTISER  4593,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — On  shares,  75-acre  farm  on  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Railroad  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  25 
miles  from  New  York  City;  good  opportunity 
for  party  familiar  with  fruit,  dairy,  poultry, 
etc.;  only  those  whose  past  records  show  effi¬ 
ciency  and  success  need  apply.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4613,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

, - 

WANTED — To  rent,  small  farm,  with  buying 
option;  give  particulars.  G,  BOX  105,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Endicott-Johnson  markets; 
milk  12c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  good  income.  Write  owner, 
ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalaehin,  N.  Y. 

i _ 

FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm;  town  one  mile.  A. 
L.  CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


A  GOING,  profit  making  farm  of  105  acres  in 
the  grain,  dairy  and  poultry  section  of  New 
Jersey,  00  miles  from  New  York  City,  on  State 
concrete  road,  stocked  and  equipped,  will  be 
sold  by  owner  retiring  account  age;  15-room 
stone  house;  suitable  for  country  home;  $25,000, 
terms.  Address  ADVERTISER  4041,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — -150  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
truck,  poultry,  dairy;  good  buildings;  within 
three  miles  of  heart  of  city;  write  to  JACOB 
G.  LIPMAN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


PHYSICIAN,  50  years  practice,  desires  home  in 
country;  New  England  or  New  York  preferred; 
essentials:  water,  shade,  electricity,  telephone, 
good  roads,  few  acres  land.  ADVERTISER 
4039,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — 200  acres  in  Burlington 
County,  with  splendid  house,  all  necessary 
outbuildings,  garage,  silo,  for  rent  for  a  term 
of  three  years;  inquire  at  ALEX  VON  FICST, 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City. 


120  ACRES,  35  acres  timber,  balance  tillable, 
orchard  on  farm,  well  watered,  buildings  in 
good  condition;  R.  D.  route;  $4,200.  BOX  134/ 
West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — April  1,  on  share  basis,  two  ex¬ 
cellent  dairy  farms,  fully  stocked  with  large 
producing  cows;  land  in  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  modern  stables,  with  running  water  and 
silos;  convenient  to  shipping  station,  30  to  40 
cow  capacity,  with  accommodations  for  the 
rearing  of  young  stock  if  desired.  Apply  AR¬ 
THUR  DANK'S,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


FIVE  HILL  farms,  in  New  York  State,  all  ad¬ 
joining  each  other,  500  acres,  high  state  of 
cultivation;  farms  have  four  sets  good  build¬ 
ings;  farm  No.  1  has  large  barn  50x133,  ice 
house,  blacksmith  shop,  garage,  milk  house, 
tractor  house,  sheds,  two  silos  14x40;  make 
grade  A  milk,  52  cows  some  now  fresh,  8 
horses,  50  sheep,  lot  of  wood,  water,  and  or¬ 
chards;  equipped  with  all  modern  machinery, 
etc.;  will  sell  to  suit  purchaser,  one  or  all  of 
the  farms;  stock  and  tools  if  desired:  easy 
terms  or  trade  for  city  property.  A.  C.  MATH- 
EWSON,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  new  7  room  commuters’ 
country  home;  modern  plumbing,  etc.;  garage; 
no  other  buildings;  fine  view  and  location,  on  46 
acres  choice  land,  soon  worth  more  alone  than 
entire  piece;  12  minutes’  walk  to  D.  L.  &  W. 
station;  28  miles  from  New  York;  $12,500; 
$4,500  cash;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  4005, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Very  desirable  fruit  and 
poultry  farm,  23  acres;  improved  road;  1% 
miles  from  Dover;  electricity,  running  water, 
etc.;  10  acres  young  bearing  orchards;  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  with  1,500  layers;  Mam¬ 
moth  incubators:  brooder  houses.  ADVERTISER 
4655,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IN  the  beautiful  city  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  popu¬ 
lation  50,000,  is  a  33-acre  farm  for  sale;  20 
tillage;  fine  buildings;  city  water,  electricity; 
good  soil:  reasonable  taxes;  price  $7,000.  ELLIS 
G.  WOOD,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  HOMES  FOR  SALE— Prices  reason¬ 
able;  terms  reasonable.  Write  W.  I.  SCOTT, 
Westover  Post  Office,  Somerset  Co.,  Maryland. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  153. 
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A  Promise  That  Has 
Never  Been  Broken 

You  buy  a  promise  when  you  buy  “Ball- Band” 
(Red  Ball)  Rubber  Footwear. 

A  promise  of  More  Days  Wear  that  has 
never  been  broken. 

Over  ten  million  people  have  some  kind 
of  “Ball- Band”  Footwear  right  this  minute. 
That  means  confidence  and  this  confidence 
was  earned  by  unvarying  high  quality  for 
thirty- seven  years. 

When  you  buy  rubbers  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  family— and  if  you  don’t  buy 
them  you  will  buy  more  shoes— ask  for 
“Ball-Band”  (Red  Ball). 

The  extra  wear  in  every 
pair  will  be  a  worth-while 
saving. 

"We  ma\e  nothing  but  footwear — 
and  we  \now  how 

Mishawaka  Rubber  &.  Woolen 
Mfg.  Co. 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  lad. 

“The  House  that  Pays  Millions  for  Quality” 
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The  Window  Garden  Makes  A  Pleasant  Outlook  On  Winter  Days 


Dibble’s  Heavyweight 

THE  heaviest  and  most  productive  American  variety  with  strong,  stiff  straw 
and  thin  hulled  grain,  weighing  from  42  up  to  44  pounds  per  measured 
bushel,  in  fact,  last  year,  we  had  several  thousand  bushels  of  47-pound  oats. 
Customers  from  various  Eastern  states  report  yields  of  from  80  to  118  bushels 
per  acre,  117  bushels  in  Vermont,  700  bushels  from  T/i  acres  in  New  Jersey 
are  sample  crops.  Two  large  fields  of  our  own  seed  ran  over  100  bushels  per  acre. 


This  year  we  have  over 

25,000  Bushels 

of  the  choicest  quality  we  ever  owned  and  prices 
so  low  you  can  afford  to  buy.  10  to  50  bushel  lots, 
at  $1.00  per  bushel,  bags  free  and 

Freight  Prepaid  “ 
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Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century 

extra  early,  extremely  productive  with  tall, [stiff  straw  and 
thin  hulled  grain  weighing  34-38  pounds  per  bushel. 
Yields  of  from  70-100  bushels  are  not  uncommon  and 
one  crop  of  440  bushels  was  grown  from  4  acres.  Our 
stock  is  unusually  choice  this  season  and  quoted  at  but 
little  above  the  values  of  common  oats. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Oats 

are  sold  under  our  famous  lO-day-money-back-if- 
you-want-it  guarantee ,  subject  to  any  test  you 
choose  to  make. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  Farm  Seed 
Boole  of  the  year,  Special  Freight  Paid  Price  Mi' 

List  and  10  Samples  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  J? 

Address,  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 

HEADQUARTERS 

For  Seed  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds, 
Seed  Potatoes  and  all  Farm  Seeds  suitable  for  the 
Northern,  Middle  and  Eastern  States  at  lowest  possible 
prices  consistent  with  highest  possible  quality. 
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Sound  Sense  from  a  Rural  School  Teacher 


HYING  OUT  CONSOLIDATION— Be- 
ins  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  rural 
schools.  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
articles  published  in  your  columns,  and 
elsewhere,  on  the  subject.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  first  letter  in  your  issue 
of  .Tan.  Ill  is  rational,  logical  and  evidently  based  on 
observation  of  existing  conditions,  which  the  author 
does  not  find  all  bad  in  the  rural  schools.  It  seems 
to  me  that  his  suggestion  for  experimental  consoli¬ 
dated  schools  is  a  fine  plan,  provided  one  of  them  be 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  I  have  yet  to  see 
an  article  written  by  an  advocate  of  the  new  school 
bill  which  contains  good  sound  judgment  as  to  sug¬ 
gestions  for  meeting  conditions  that  must  arise  if  the 
rural  schools  in  all  parts  of  New  York  State  are  con¬ 
solidated  into  large  graded  schools.  They  generalize 
with  theories  which  would  work  out  nicely,  if  the 


standing  that  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  inspected 
some  of  the  rural  schools  of  two  or  three  counties, 
and  took  them  as  a  sample  by  which  to  judge  all  the 
rural  schools  of  the  State?  If  such  were  the  case,  is 
that  fair  on  the  rest  of  us  who  haven't  seen  anyone 
of  the  committee  in  our  section,  especially  if  they 
happened  to  inspect  the  most  poorly  managed  schools 
of  the  State?  One  would  be  led  to  think  by  their 
report  that  they  must  have  selected  poor  specimens 
somewhere. 

A  BACKWARD  TOWN  PUPIL.— If  the  town 
schools  are  so  much  superior,  why  do  they  allow  a 
boy  of  fair  intelligence  to  reach  his  thirteenth  year 
of  age  in  the  third  grade?  A  boy  of  that  age  who 
had  been  attending  a  city  school,  came  to  my  school 
this  Winter,  because  bis  people,  who  are  American 
born,  had  moved  into  this  district  from  the  city.  He 
was  in  third  grade.  He  had  never  had  ana  instrnc- 


nized  and  met  in  a  sympathetic  and  effective  man¬ 
ner?  And,  is  it  fair  to  pupils  to  allow  the  subject 
with  which  they  have  difficulty  to  debar  them  from 
any  knowledge  of  subjects  which  their  age  and 
ability  would  indicate  that  they  should  be  learning? 
It  appears  that  that  very  thing  is  a  part  of  the  town 
system. 

OPPORTUNITY  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS.— If  the 
rural  schools  are  so  extremely  inferior,  will  some¬ 
one  please  explain  how  it  happens  that  pupils  from 
those  schools  frequently  enter  high  school  at  12  and 
18  years  of  age,  having  passed  the  Regents'  exam¬ 
inations  for  their  preliminary  subjects?  On  a  num¬ 
ber  of  occasions  parents  who  have  had  their  children 
in  town  schools  and  then  in  rural  schools,  or  vice 
versa,  have  said  that  their  children  have  a  better 
opportunity  in  the  rural  school. 

“GUMPTION”  IN  COUNTRY  PUPILS.— Perhaps 


Santa  Rosa 


(Cal.)  high  school  live  stock  judges  showing  how  they  do  it. 

and  the  Western 


They  won  the  California  State  secondary  school  live  stock  judging  championship  at  Davis, 
.States  championship  at  Portland,  Ore. 


Cal., 


climate  and  topography  of  the  whole  State  were 
ideal,  or  else,  as  in  the  second  letter  of  your  issue 
mentioned  above,  they  resort  to  a  mass  of  illogical, 
unfounded,  sarcastic  nonsense. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  TEACHERS.— It  has  been 
stated  in  various  articles  from  time  to  time  during 
the  last  few  years,  that  the  rural  pupils  are  handi¬ 
capped  by  having  inferior  teachers.  In  two  articles 
written  by  people  who,  we  would  expect,  ought  to 
know  whereof  they  spoke,  the  blunt  statement  was 
made  that  the  rural  schools  are  being  taught  by  in¬ 
competent  teachers.  If  that  condition  exists,  I 
would  like  to  ask  why  the  State  normal  schools,  the 
training  classes  and  the  town  high  schools  do  -not 
turn  out  a  better  product.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  of 
the  rural  schools  of  this  county,  and  also  of  tvyo 
other  counties  in  which  I  have  taught,  are  graduates 
i  rom  high  schools,  and  of  either  training  class  or 
normal  school.  To  be  sure,  there  is  once  in  a  while 
one  who  is  teaching  with  a  temporary  license  (“peis 
mit”),  but  all  considered  they  are  very  much  in  the 
minority.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  rural  schools  are  being  taught  by  in¬ 
competent  teachers  acts  as  a  boomerang  against  the 
so-called  “good"  town  schools. 

SCHOOL  INSPECTION.— Am  'I  right  in  ■  under- 


tion  in  geography  or  English.  Can  you  imagine  a 
boy  nearly  14  years  old.  who  is  able  to  learn,  who 
knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  simplest  primary 
facts  of  geography?  Such  is  the  living  result  of  the 
system  of  education  in  the  schools  of  a  city  of  New 
York  State.  This  boy  is  good  at  spelling  and  read¬ 
ing-  He  is  able  to  get  the  thought  from  the  printed 
page  even  in  the  fourth  reader.  lie  can  also  remem¬ 
ber  well  the  English  and  geography  work  that  I 
have  him  do.  His  arithmetic  is  what  has  held  him 
back,  and  what  he  lacked  there  was  a  little  individ¬ 
ual  attention  to  discover  and  correct  his  error.  He 
had  never  done  problems  in  multiplication,  but  when 
he  learned  that  when  setting  down  the  sums  and 
results  obtained  by  adding  and  multiplying  he  must 
always  set  down  the  right  hand  figures  and  carry  the 
left,  he  picked  up  and  went  right  along  in  arithmetic, 
doing  from  30  to  f>0  problems  in  a  day.  I  would  like 
to  ask  why  did  not  a  competent  city  teacher  discover 
the  reason  for  the  jumbled  staje  of  his  work  with 
figures,  and  start  him  going  right?  Also,  where 
would  a  pupil  like  that  have  the  best  chance  for  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  an  education;  in  the  school 
with  large  overcrowded  classes  and  an  inflexible  sys¬ 
tem.  or  in  a  school  where  the  pupils  can  be  known 
individually  and  their  particular  difficulties  recog- 


tlie  reason  that  farmers  do  not  want  different  schools 
is  because  they  are  not  so  sure  that  there  is  anything 
better  in  sight.  It  has  been  stated  in  at  least 
three  different  articles  (not  all  in  The  R.  N.-Y.j 
that  people  from  the  country  districts  who  have  at¬ 
tained  eminent  positions  in  life,  have  done  so  in 
spite  of  and  not  because  of  the  country  schools;  or  as 
the  author  of  your  second  letter,  before  mentioned, 
puts  it,  “because  they  had  the  gumption  to  be  some¬ 
thing  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  of  the  usual  one- 
room  rural  school.”  Anyone  who  reads  history  with 
special  attention  to  the  early  lives  of  our  leading 
people  will  find  that  nearly  all  of  our  greatest  men 
and  women  have  come  from  the  farm,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  country  school  where  they  could  obtain 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  subjects 
as  a  solid  foundation  for  their  superstructure.  Will 
you  tell  us,  please,  why  the  efficient  (?)  town  insti¬ 
tutions  allow  the  country  to  have  a  corner  on  “gump¬ 
tion”? 

ACHIEVING  THE  IMPOSSIBLE.— A  teacher  who 
had  never  attended,  and  who  had  never  even  visited 
a  rural  school,  but  who  was  a  normal  graduate,  once 
said  to  me  with  regard  to  teaching  several  grades  in 
one  room :  “I  don’t  see  how  it  can  be  done.  I 
realty  don’t  understand  how  it  possibly  can  be  done.” 
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Well,  it  is  done,  and  done  well  in  many  schools,  but. 
may  I  be  allowed  to  say  that  we  «b>  not  spend  a 
whole  45-minute  period  teaching  a  class  how  to  place 
the  address  and  the  stamp  properly  on  an  envelope, 
as  I  once  saw  done  in  a  practice  class,  when  I  was 
observing  work  in  a  State  normal  school.  Absolutely 
nothing  else  was  taught  in  that  45  minutes  to  a 
class  that  appeared  to  be  from  12  to  15  years  of  age. 
If  we  rural  teachers  couldn’t  teach  that  amount  of 
knowledge  in  10  minutes  to  a  class  from  eight  to  10 
years  of  age.  we  would  be  considered  pretty  poor 
executives  in  the  school  room. 

REGARDING  THE  “RABBLE.” — As  far  as  the 
rural  population  being  a  “disorganized  rabble”  is 
concerned.  I  think  the  term  rabble  would  well  apply 
to  the  large  number  of  town  population  who  do  just 
one  kind  of  work  over  and  over  until  they  deteriorate 
into  breathing  automatons,  whose  remaining  mental 
ability  consists  of  an  inflated  opinion  of  themselves. 
It  takes  one  with  the  astuteness  and  insight  of  a 
business  man,  and  possessed  of  a  considerable  exec¬ 
utive  ability,  to  manage  successfully  a  large  farm; 
and  there  are  many  such  throughout  the  rural  com¬ 
munities  of  the  State.  Their  wives  also  have  the 
ability  not  only  of  conducting  their  households  in 
good  orderly  manner,  but  of  doing  their  own  dress¬ 
making,  laundry  work,  etc.,  and  taking  care  of  a 
flock  of  poultry  and  the  family  gawlen.  Besides 
these  lines  of  work,  they  organize  and  attend  clubs 
and  Home  Bureau  units,  as  well  as  the  Grange  and 
church  functions.  It  "appears  to  me  that  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  capable  people  like  that  ought  to  come  pretty 
near  knowing  what  type  of  school  they  want  in 
their  community.  e.  l.  o. 


Maltose  Sugar  from  Corn 

READERS  have  been  sending  us  clippings  from 
the  daily  papers  in  which  rather  sensational 
reports  of  an  easy  way  of  making  sugar  have  been 
printed.  To  read  these  reports  one  would  think  that 
all  they  needed  was  a  brass  kettle  and  a  hot  fire  in 
order  to  produce  high-class  sugar  directly  from 
corn.  These  clippings  state  that  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  in  Washington  is  responsible  for  the  new 
process,  so  we  wrote  the  Bureau  and  have  received 
a  statement  about  it,  and  also  a  sample  of  the  sugar. 
The  new  process  was  developed  by  Prof.  II.  I’.  Gore, 
a  chemist  connected  with  the  department.  This  form 
of  sugar  is  known  as  maltose  sugar,  and  can  be  made 
from  cornstarch,  hominy  or  other  starch  material. 
Chemists  have  known  for  many  years  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  crystalline  maltose  sugar  from  corn¬ 
starch.  but  up  to  within  recent  times  the  control  of 
the  process  had  never  worked,  so  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  produce  this,  sugar  economically.  Prof. 
Gore  has  now  developed  a  new  method.  While  it  will 
not  yet  be  practical  for  a  farmer  to  make  the  product 
for  family  use  from  his  own  corn,  the  method  can  be 
used  on  a  large  scale  and  will  cheapen  our  supply  of 
sweets.  The  method  requires  technical  control  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  found  necessary  in  making  sugar  from 
beets  or  cane.  We  all  remember  how  some  years  ago 
we  were  told  by  all  the  newspapers  that  every  farmer 
can  raise  an  acre  of  sugar  beets  and  make  his  own 
sugar.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to  slice  the  beets  and 
soak  them  in  hot  water  and  then  boil  this  water 
down  to  a  syrup.  Thousands  of  farmers  tried  this 
and  actually  made  the  syrup,  but  very  few  of  them 
finished  the  job  by  eating  it.  It  evidently  contained 
the  sugar,  but  it  also  contained  other  substances 
which  spoiled  the  taste,  so  that  really  edible  sugar  or 
syrup  could  not  be  obtained  in  this  way.  That  is 
much  the  same  with  this  new  process  of  making 
maltose  sugar.  The  plan  is  to  mash  either  corn¬ 
starch  or  corn  hominy  with  malt;  this  is  kept  wet  in 
the  form  of  a  mash.  The  addition  of  the  malt  lique¬ 
fies  the  product,  and  in  the  course  of  seven  to  40  days 
completely  converts  the  starch  into  maltose  sugar. 
The  color  is  taken  out  by  the  use  of  carbon,  and  the 
syrup  is  evaporated  to  the  proper  density;  then  it  is 
allowed  to  cool  and  inoculated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  crystalline  maltose,  and  allowed  to  stand  several 
days,  when  it  sets  into  a  solid  crystalline  fondant. 
It  does  not  make  a  granulated  form  of  sugar  like 
that  from  cane  or  beet.  The  sample  we  have  here  is 
in  the  form  of  a  hard  pasty  mixture,  white  in  color, 
and  not  quite  as  hard  as  a  cake  of  maple  sugar. 
The  sample  we  have  is  not  as  sweet  as  beet  sugar, 
and  has  a  little  different  taste.  It  is  sweet,  however, 
and  can  evidently  be  used  for  many  purposes,  such 
as  cooking  and  candy  making.  That  seems  to  be  the 
story  of  the  matter.  The  newspapers  are  wrong  in 
saying  that  this  new  process  will  enable  any  farmer 
to  make  his  own  sugar.  It  will  not  do  anything  of 
the  sort.  It  would,  however,  permit  a  community  of 
farmers  to  put  up  a  laboratory  or  factory  and  use 
this  process  to  make  from  their  corn  a  sweet  mass 
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which  can  be  used  for  many  cooking  purposes.  We 
think  the  method  will  be  developed  into  a  practical 
help  for  agriculture. 


Cure  for  a  Leaking  Cellar 

I  built  a  greenhouse  last  Summer,  150x42  ft.,  hot- 
water  heating  system.  I  am  having  trouble  now  with 
my  boiler  room.  Water  is  coming  in  through  the  walls 
near  the  floor.  My  boiler  room  is  16x16x9  ft.  I  can¬ 
not  drain  it  because  I  am  lower  than  the  lowest  place- 
around  here.  I  have  taken  the  boiler  out  of  the  cellar. 
The  water  comes  to  about  6  ft.,  and  does  not  rise  any 
higher.  Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do,  so  I  can  get  my 
boiler  going?  '  I  cannot  grow  anything  in  the  house  now 
without  heat.  I  am  growing  vegetables  in  the  house. 

Hamden,  Conn.  E.  k. 

CONDITION  of  this  kind  may  be  due  to  any¬ 
one  or  a  combination  of  the  following  causes : 
I'orous  concrete  in  the  walls  due  to  improper  pro¬ 
portioning,  mixing  or  placing ;  cracks  in  the  wall, 
due  to  settlement,  or  poor  workmanship  in  making 
joints  between  batches  of  concrete  placed  at  different 
times  where  the  construction  is  not  continuous,  and 
cracks  caused  by  the  water  pressure  heaving  up  the 
floor. 

Needless  to  say,  this  trouble  can  best  be  met  when 
building  the  basement  walls.  The  second  best  meth¬ 
od  of  correcting  the  trouble  is  thoroughly  to  clean  the 


Here  we  have  little  Roger  Hoffman,  a  Jersey  boy, 
helping  father  paint  the  blinds.  Nothing  green  about 
him,  except  the  paint.  Would  you  pay  him  $12  a  day 
to  stand  around  the  home? 

outside  of  the  wall,  removing  the  earth  about  it,  and 
plastering  with  one  or  more  coats  of  cement  mortar 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  cement  to  two 
parts  clean,  well-graded  sand.  Where  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  at  the  outsidg,  the  inside  of  the  wall  can 
be  cleaned  thoroughly  and  the  plaster  applied  to  this 
surface,  first  coating  it  with  a  mixture  of  cement  and 
water  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  cream.  This 
should  be  used  within  30  minutes  after  mixing,  and 
consequently  should  be  mixed  in  small  quantities,  as 
there  should  not  be.  enough  applied  to  the  wall  to  be¬ 
come  dry  before  the  plaster  is  applied.  I  ut  the 
plaster  coat  on  about  %  in.  thick  and  work  it  down 
with  a  wooden  float,  scratching  it  to  give  a  good  sur¬ 
face  coat  as  soon  as  it  has  become  sufficiently  hard  to 
do  so  without  injury.  The  second  coat  is  applied 
%  in.  thick,  and  both  coats  are  given  only  sufficient 
water  to  make  a  stiff  plaster  when  mixing.- 

Where  cracks  exist  in  the  wall  they  must  be 
cleaned  out  to  a  V  shape  with  a  chisel,  and  filled 
with  a  rich  cement  mortar.  1:1%,  well  rammed  in 
before  plastering  is  begun.  If  the  work  cannot  be 
done  in  dry  weather,  weep  holes  should  be  left 
through  the  walls  to  relieve  the  water  pressure  back 
of  them.  Then  can  be  plugged  after  the  plaster  has 
set  thoroughly.  The  unrelieved  water  pressure  back 
of  the  mortar  might  prevent  a  bond  between  the 
plaster  and  the  wall. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  floor  can  be  treated  in  much 
the  same  way.  Where  it  has  been  cracked  and 
heaved  by  water  pressure,  however,  it  should  be 
cleaned  and  tar  paper  or  burlap  should  be  mopped 
onto  it  with  hot  tar.  A  second  floor  is  then  laid  on 
this  waterproof  lining,  either  using  sufficient  thick¬ 
ness  to  resist  heaving,  or  reinforcing  it  for  the  same 
purpose.  A  tar  joint  is  made  between  the  floor  and 
the  wall  by  laying  in  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  well- 
oiled  board,  removing  it  and  filling  the  groove  which 
is  next  to  the  wall  with  tar  or  asphalt  when  the  floor 
has  hardened  sufficiently. 

In  connection  with  basement  repairs,  care  should 
be  taken  to  lead  all  surface  and  roof  water  away 
from  the  building  by  suitable  drains  and  pipes. 

b.  h.  s. 


Plain  Talk  from  Leading  Dairymen 

Part  III 

A  Sound  Suggestion 

I  believe  what  is  keeping  the  group  of  dairymen 
apart  is  that  some  dairymen  want  to  sell  all  their 
milk  as  fluid  milk,  no  matter  what  the  price  is,  and 
make  the  other  fellow  take  care  of  the  surplus. 

Sell  each  dealer  all  the  milk  he  needs  for  his  trade 
at  as  high  a  price  as  the  market  will  warrant.  All 
surplus  to  be  manufactured  by  the  Association.  All 
milk,  except  for  butter  and  cheese,  to  be  of  P>  grade. 
Milk  for  butter  and  cheese  subject  to  a  equitable 
differential.  All  cities  and  towns  to  have  same  board 
of  health  requirements  for  Grade  B  milk. 

s.  s.  COMFORT. 

Build  Up  a  Pool  Market 

As  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  a  pool  producer, 

I  want  to  endorse  the  article  on  page  19  signed  “An 
Average  Pooler.”  Will  some  of  the  other  groups  of 
milk  producers,  the  Sheffields,  the  Eastern  States, 
and  the  Non-poolers  inform  us  how  they  propose 
to  handle  the.  milk  problem  if  we  would  all  join 
with  them?  Do  they  intend  to  dump  all  the  milk 
in  the  fluid  market  and  thereby  cause  all  milk  to 
be  forced  in  the  lowest  classes?  Let’s  hear  from 
you;  what  is  you  plan?  You  know  how  the  Co¬ 
operative  Association  proposes  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  fluid  milk,  by  withholding  the  surplus  and  manu¬ 
facturing  it  into  other  products.  Our  directors  are 
being  urged  by  the  poolers  from  all  quarters  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  build  up  our  organization.  The  other  group 
of  milk  producers  lias  been  cutting  the  price  in  the 
fluid  market  ever  since  the  pool  started.  At  the 
present  time  the  pool  fluid  price  is  $2.80,  the  other 
groups’  price  is  $2.55,  a  cut  of  25  cents.  All  other 
business  would  meet  this  competition  at  once  by 
reducing  the  fluid  price  to  that  of  their  competitors. 
Our  directors  are  being  convinced  that  the  poolers 
want  the  Co-operative  Association  to  cease  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  other  fellows’  market,  but  build  up  our 
own.  L.  J.  HAPPICH. 

True  Co-operation  Needed 

To  my  mind  the  thing  that  has  kept  dairymeh 
apart  has  been  the  pool  contract  and  a  press  more 
or  less  influenced  by  clever  propaganda.  The  plan 
that  will  bring  and  keep  them  all  together  is  yet 
to  be  devised,  but  true  co-operation  economically 
practiced  will  go  a  long  way  toward  doing  it.  By 
“true”  co-operation  I  mean  the  kind  that  does  not 
require  one  branch  of  the  industry  to  suffer  at  the 
expense  of  the  other;  that  is  broad  enough  to  em¬ 
brace  producer,  conveyor,  distributor  and  consumer; 
that  fairly  deputes  to  each  group  the  portion  of  re¬ 
compense  merited  by  their  several  vested  interests 
as  partakers.  This  kind  of  co-operation  among 
dairymen  has  yet  to  be  tested  to  the  full  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory;  and  should  it  be  given  a  test,  there  is  no 
power  on  God’s  green  footstool  sufficient  to  check 
its  wonder-working  efficacy  as  a  boon  to  the  indus¬ 
try  if  efficiently  administered.  w.  t.  s. 

High  Taxes  and  Low  Prices 

What  is  your  opinion  on  last  week’s  47-cent  milk 
drop  by  the  pool?  Certainly  the  farmers  are  crushed 
to  the  earth  by  such  a  drop  right  in  the  Winter 
with  feed  up  and  taxes  sky-high,  and  due  this 
month.  The  taxes  on  our  farm  have  *one  up  since 
1917,  both  school  tax  and  land  tax.  Both  taxes 
never  exceeded  $175  together,  but  today  we  are  pay¬ 
ing  $173  school  tax  and  $350  land  and  road  tax.  No 
wonder  our  farmers  are  leaving  the  farms.  As  you 
know  the  income  from  the  dairy  is  all  we  have  to 
look  forward  to.  When  that  fails  the  farmer  is 
down  and  out.  It  looks  to  me  that  any  milk  organi¬ 
zation  that  cannot  run  same  for  1  cent  per  100  lbs. 
and  is  taking  more  out,  is  robbing  the  farmer.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  some  day,  in  the  near  future, 
the  milk  situation  may  be  cleared  up. 

New  York.  a  stjftsrer. 

Revive  the  Old  League 

I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  about  some 
plan  by  which  the  milk  situation  could  be  put  be¬ 
fore  all  the  milk  producers.  I  appreciate  your  plan; 
first  locate  the  trouble,  then  find  a  remedy. 

Tim  dairymen  are  kept  fighting  by  false  and  un¬ 
reasonable  propaganda,  spread  principally  by  the 
poQl.  In  this  as  in  all  other  wars  the  leaders  are  to 
blame.  Then  rank  and  file  is  forced  ahead  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  misdirected  the  movements,  or  the  suffering 
and  sacrifice  of  the  fighters.  There  has  been  and  is 
at  present  propaganda  spread  that  makes  it  appear 
that  the  poolers  are  carrying  the  entire  burden  of 
the  milk  industry,  when  in  fact  every  producer  is 
oppressed  beyond  toleration,  and  the  entire  industry 
is  suffering. 

I  wish  to  offer  two  plans  as  a  remedy :  First,  by 
each  recognized  group  selecting  one  man  to  meet 
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with  the  representatives  of  all  the  other  groups  to 
form  a  sales  committee  for  all  milk  in  the  territory 
of  the  old  League.  This  would  be  the  quickest  way 
out.  but  the  pool  will  not  agree  to  this. 

The  most  effective  plan  would  be  to  ignore  all  the 
groups  and  call  a  meeting  of  every  local  branch  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  Inc.,  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  school  meetings  were  called,  to  elect  a  delegate 
to  meet  with  all  the  other  delegates  within  each  di¬ 
rector  district,  to  elect  directors  for  the  old  League. 
This  would  revive  the  old  League,  then  these  direc¬ 
tors  should  elect  officers  and  make  such  changes  in 
the  League  plans  as  will  fit  conditions  that  exist 
now.  This  plan  I  believe  would  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  most  of  the  League  stockholders  of  all  the 
groups.  ^  j.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

Wants  to  Think  for  Himself 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  willingness  to 
help  to  get  the  dairymen  together.  The  answer  to 
your  first  proposition.  “What  is  keeping  the  dairy¬ 
men  apart?”  is  answered  by  the  leaders  not  con¬ 
sulting  or  giving  a  referendum  to  the  “rank  and  file.” 
so  to  speak.  They  think  that  the  same  methods  and 
rule  ought  to  work  with  the  average  farmer  in  the 
way  that  the  agitator  or  rebel  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Mexico  causes  the  peasants  to 
run  or  chase  after  him  as  a  flock  of  - 
sheep  follow  the  leader  over  a  stone 
wall.  They  (the  leaders)  are  right, 
and  don’t  question  it  is  their  attitude. 

They  think  as  the  woman  who  sup¬ 
ports  the  consolidated  school  bill,  that 
the  farmer  is  more  animal  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  should  have  someone 
to  do  his  thinking.  One  of  the  broad 
principles  and  general  policies  that  all 
dairymen  should  adopt  is  co-operative 
marketing.  Surely,  we  poolers  have 
sacrificed  the  past  seasons  (for  the 
benefit  of  the  non-pooling  group. 

M.  H.  SANFORD. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Worth  Thinking  About 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  four 
organizations  in  this  State,  the  Pool, 

Non-Pool,  Sheffield  and  Eastern  States. 

Each  of  these  groups  is  selfish  in  its 
methods  (although  we  think  the  East¬ 
ern  States  is  the  broadest  in  its  views 
and  has  the  best  plan  of  the  four,  for 
the  co-operative  creamery.)  This  self¬ 
ishness  is  shown  by  the  desire  of  all 
to  make  the  price,  seeking  all  pro¬ 
ducers  for  their  own  organization,  con¬ 
tinual  knocking  of  each  against  the 
other,  each  wanting  to  sell  all  milk  in 
fluid-milk  form  and  trying  to  control 
the  market.  This  has  a  very  bad  in¬ 
fluence  on  all  in  connection  with  the 
business,  and  is  costing  the  producer 
millions  of  dollars.  The  heads  of 
these  organizations  will  never  get 
together  and  agree,  but  they  all  be¬ 
lieve  in  organization,  so  why  not  get 
them  to  organize  further  by  a  plan  sim¬ 
ilar  to  baseball,  with  Judge  Landis  at 
its  head,  moving  pictures  with  Hays, 
picking  some  man  whose  honesty  and  integrity  are 
above  reproach,  and  his  salary  to  be  paid  by  taxing 
each  on  the  amount  of  milk  they  handle. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  j.  shaut. 

Trouble  from  Milk  Classes 

I  think  the  pool  parted  the  dairymen.  I  do  not 
like  their  way  of  handling  the  surplus.  When  they 
classed  the  price  of  milk  I  think  that  was  an  act 
of  injustice  to  the  farmers.  We  all  know  the  con- 
denseries  and  powdered  milk  plants  want  good  milk 
and  will  send  it  back  if  not  good.  Why  sell  it  to 
them  so  cheap?  One  may  buy  a  good  cow  and  pay 
a  good  price,  and  then  buy  some  good  feeds  and  pay 
a  good  price  for  them.  He  can  milk  the  cow  and 
take  her  milk  to  condensery  and  get  third  class 
price.  Is  that  profitable  for  the  farmer?  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  together  but  not  in  the  pool.  I  do 
not  think  the  pool  has  done  anything  to  help  the 
farmers  yet.  Their  hobby  seems  to  be  to  lower  the 
price.  .They  cannot  get  it  low  enough  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  so  they  lower  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  month.  If  the  pool  makes  the  price  and  others 
follow  suit  and  they  want  to  help  the  farmer,  why 
not  make  it  a  little  higher?'  I  do  not  think  the  mid¬ 
dleman  needs  help.  Look  at  Helvetia  Milk  Co. 
Their  stock  was  worth  $100  per  share  and  now 


worth  $1,200  a  share.  Then  look  at  Borden's  net 
profits,  between  five  and  six  millions.  Why  not  help 
farmers  instead  of  the  others? 

We  read  in  the  papers  about  the  big  price  the 
pool  is  selling  milk  for  compared  with  before  the 
war.  but  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  worth  of  the 
dollar.  The  Buffalo  Express  says  all  the  way  from 
54  to  60  cents.  If  a  farmer  is  getting  $2  per  cwt. 
and  the  dollar  worth  00  cents,  he  would  be  getting 
$1.20  per  cwt.  In  other  words  it  will  take  $2  now 
to  buy  what  $1.20  would  before  the  war. 

Some  say  the  certificate  of  indebtedness  does  no 
harm,  but  I  think  it  takes  all  the  profits  of  the  farm. 
Then  take  the  pooling  expenses  on  top  of  that,  and 
how  is  a  farmer  going  to  tell  where  he  is  at?  If 
surplus  milk  is  the  trouble  why  not  make  cheese? 
Cheese  is  so  high  a  farmer  cannot  eat  it,  and  milk 
so  cheap  a  farmer  cannot  make  it.  If  the  pool  is 
helping  the  farmers  why  not  let  the  dealers  fight  it 
out,  not  put  everything  on  the  farmers?  I  think 
the  pool  is  trying  to  help  the  dealers,  not  the  farm¬ 
ers. 

I  think  if  we  were  all  in  the  Non-pool  we  would 
be  much  better  off.  We  would  not  have  so  many 
salaries  to  pay.  It  would  all  be  paid  with  one  cent 
per  hundred,  and  then  if  we  had  some  surplus  we 
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could  lower  the  price  same  as  they  have  and  get  rid 
of  it.  I  don't  think  we  would  need  to  sell  so  much 
below  cheese  prices.  The  milk  all  went  before  it  was 
pooled  and  farmers  not  so  hard  up  as  now.  I  think 
we  could  sell  the  surplus  the  way  it  is  being  sold  now 
without  paying  out  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  it 
done.  j.  e. 

New  York. 

Castor  Oil  for  Non-poolers 

In  my  opinion  it  is  greed  and  ignorance  that  are 
causing  the  lack  of  co-operation.  The  Sheffield  pro¬ 
ducer  seems  to  rejoice  that  he  received  a  little  more 
for  his  milk  than  the  pooler  received.  So  long  as 
the  non-co-operators  can  get  a  little  more  than  the 
co-operators,  they  feel  very  contented.  Competition 
is  not  the  life  of  trade  any  more ;  competition  is  the 
death  of  trade.  Co-operation  is  the  life  of  trade. 
We  are  never  too  old  to  learn,  and  1  should  like  to 
learn  how  we  ean  have  co-operation  without  pooling. 
We  poolers  have  the  greatest  marketing  system  for 
our  milk  that  has  yet  been  evolved.  We  have  the 
greatest  financing  system  that  has  yet  been  evolved 
in  the  mind  of  man.  We  have  been  co-operating  suc¬ 
cessfully  three  years  in  spite  of  the  non-co-operators. 
We  invite  all  efficient  producers  to  join  our  ranks, 
and  help  boost  for  the  dairy,  industry. 


Me  want  100  per  cent  co-operation,  not  to  put  any 
exorbitant  price  on  the  consumer,  but  to  put  our 
business  on  a  level  with  other  organized  industries, 
and  assure  the  consumer  o£  a  continued,  unlimited 
supply  of  dairy  products,  the  best  food  his  money 
can  buy.  If  the  farmers  wish  anything  done  for 
them  they  must  do  it  themselves.  We  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  organizations  on  every  hand  and  be  un¬ 
organized  ourselves.  We  must  organize;  we  must 
co-operate,  work  together. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association. 
Inc.,  has  the  machine  all  running  and  running  pretty 
fair.  We  would  like  to  have  the  non-co-operators 
get  in  line  and  co-operate,  but  so  long  as  they  can 
stay  out  and  get  5c  per  cwt.  more  for  their  milk 
than  the  pooler  gets  that  seems  to  be  their  policy. 
The  non-co-operators  have  held  the  idea  that  the 
co-operative  association  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for 
the  fellow  that  doesn’t  belong.  Why?  Because  we 
have  named  the  price  for  fluid  milk  and  then  taken 
care  of  the  surplus,  so  that  would  not  demoralize 
the  fluid  market.  The  talk  about  the  non-poolers’ 
one-price  plan,  and  that  price  should  therefore  be 
cheaper  than  the  pool’s  fluid  price,  sounds  to  me  like 
talking  nonsense  just  to  pull  the  wool  over  some¬ 
one’s  eyes.  The  fact  remains  that  the  non-co-opera¬ 
tive  dealers  can  buy  of  the  non-co¬ 
operative  farmer  at  a  price  so  he  can 
undersell  the  co-operative  association. 
Wihy,  I  ask,  should  the  poolers  continue 
to  hold  the  price  of  fluid  milk  up  so  we 
poolers  take  care  of  all  the  surplus? 
Have  we  not  carried  the  non-co-opera- 
. fives  long  enough,  hoping,  in  vain,  that 
they  would  see  their  mistake  and  jump 
off  and  push? 

In  my  younger  days  I  had  a  small 
•boy’s  appetite,  coupled  with  a  small 
boy’s  judgment.  The  result  was,  much 
to  my  dislike,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  quite 
frequently,  until  I  learned  better  meth¬ 
ods  of  eating.  This  oil  was  admin¬ 
istered  by  my  best  friend,  my  mother. 

I  am  sure  it  pained  her  quite  as  much 
as  myself.  However,  the  oil  did  the 
business  and  I  am  now  strong  and 
healthy  and  never  have  to  take  oil.  I 
believe  the  only  way  the  non-co- 
operators  can  be  made  to  co-operate  is 
by  giving  them  repeated  doses  of  castor 
oil.  This  may  cause  the  co-operators 
some  pain,  but  if  we  administer  it  in 
the  right  spirit,  I  am  sure  that  some¬ 
how,  sometime,  and  in  some  manner, 
we  will  receive  our  reward. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Yr.  f.  ii.  smith. 

A  Simple  Plan  Rest 

The  inclosed  published  statement 
from  the  president  o£  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  saying  who  was  responsible 
for  (lie  November  reduction  in  the  price 
of  milk,  will  explain  the  situation  as 
some  may  want  to  see  it.  But  when  I 
signed  the  pooling  contract  I  think  the 
question  of  investing  over  seven  million 
dollars  of  farmers’  money  in  real  estate 
and  investments,  and  other  millions  in 
expense  accounts  and  in  the  retailing 
of  milk  to  consumers  in  competition  ’ 
with  wholesale  buyers,  was  not  a  part 
of  the  program.  How  can  the  League  sell  all  the 
milk  without  driving  its  competitors  out  of  the 
market?  Their  attempt  to  do  so  has  cost  the  farm¬ 
ers  a  lot  of  money,  and  the  fight  now  on  will  cost' 
them  many  millions  more.  The  amount  will  depend 
on  how  soon  the  war  ean  be  stopped. 

For  purpose  of  information  I  see  no  better  way 
than  for  the  poolers  to  sell  their  plants  and  equip¬ 
ments  and  give  up  handling  and  manufacturing 
milk  at  a  loss,  then  form  a  new  organization  from 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  members  of  the  old 
Dairymen’s  League,  Inc.  In  this  way  by  united 
purpose  they  can  sell  milk  to  dealers  by  the  can 
or  hundredweight.  If  they  are  completely  united 
it  will  be  easy  to  adjust  the  production  or  the  supply 
lo  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  consumers.  I  think  the 
I’ resident  of  the  United  States  has  recommended  a 
simple  plan  for  farmers’  co-operation.  Simple  plans 
will  be  better  for  farmers  than  the  complicated  and 
expensive  plans  that  we  have  undertaken  without 
success.  FARMER  AND  POOLER. 


There  is  certain  to  be  a  heavy  planting  of  Soy  beans 
in  the  Eastern  States  this  year — a  good  thing,  too. 
We  have  one  field  in  rye.  Our  plan  is  to  cut  the  rye 
early  for  hay,  plow  and  seed  Soy  beans,  and  reseed  to 
rye  and  clover,  at  last  cultivation  of  the  beans. 
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lyrox  makes  a  big 
difference  in  potato  crops 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
the  new  PYROX 
SPRAY  GUIDE.  Free 
but  worth  many 
dollars  to  you. 


IT  has  been  proved  conclusively  that 
Pvrox  increases  yield  and  lowers  pro¬ 
duction  cost.  Be  a  good  business  farmer 
and  give  yourself  this  extra  profit. 

Pyfox  is  both  a  bug  killer  and  a  blight 
controller — a  perfect  blend  of  deadly 
poison  and  a  fungicide  extra  high  in 
copper  content.  What’s  more,  Pyrox  in¬ 
vigorates — makes  sturdy  plants,  healthy 
dark-green  foliage,  longer  growing  sea¬ 
son,  bigger  and  higher  quality  tubers. 
Ideal  for  home  gardens. 

Pyrox,  a  finely  milled  paste,  mixes 
quickly  and  completely;  sprays  readily. 
Mist-like  under  pressure,  it  covers  the 
whole  plant.  And,  it  sticks!  Jars,  cans, 
drums  and  barrels. 


You  can  now  buy  all  your  spray  materials  from* 
the  complete  Bowker  Line 

Bowker’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  — Dry  powdered  and  paste. 
Bowker’s  Calcide— HighgTade  calcium  arsenate  ;  quick-acting. 
Bowker’s  Bodo — A  ready-mixed  Bordeaux,  10%  copper. 
Bowker’s  Lime  Sulphur— Concentrated  liquid  and  dry. 
Bowker’s  Dusting  Materials-Sulphur.  Copper,  etc. 
Nicotine  Sulphate. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
49  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
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the  powerful 'triple-duty  spray 

Kills  bugs - controls  diseases - stimulates  growth 


More  Profit  in 
Garrahan  Seeds! 


EARLY  WAKEFIELD  CABBAGE 

The  Garrahan  strain  is  a  development  of  the 
early  Jersey  Wakefield  into  large,  sturdy  heads 
like  the  Charleston.  Gives  you  quality  in  an  early 
crop.  Permits  you  to  market  your  crop  when 
prices  are  highest. 

EASY  BLANCHING  CELERY 

Garrahan  Celery  is  uniform  in  size;  green  with 
a  golden  heart;  and  unusually  firm  and  tender. 
Although  it  matures  early,  it  will  keek  well  until 
the  holidays.  Larger  crops— and  better  Celery— 
if  you  use  Garrahan  Seed. 

C.  E.  GARRAHAN,  Market  Gardener 

393  NORTHAMPTON  ST.  KINGSTON.  PA. 


FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  BERRIES,  SHADE  TREES, 
HEDGING,  ROSES, SHRUBS  and  HARDY  PERENNIALS 

We  employ  no  agents — we  deal  direct  with  you  by  mail.  Stock  reserved  now 
for  shipment  at  planting  time.  Express  and  freight  prepaid. 

OUR  BEAUTIFUL  1924  CATALOG  NOW  READY 

An  interesting  and  helpful  book  from  the  pen  of  our  Martin  E.  King,  an 
authority  on  Horticulture.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  our  guaranteed  Trees 
Contains  our  reduced  1924  prices  and  accurate  descriptions  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Tells  you  the  correct  number  of  trees  to  set  to  the  acre;  how  to  beautify  your 
home  grounds.  Sent  absolutely  free  on  request.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

KING  BROTHERS’  NURSERIES,  Box  40.  Dansville,  New  York 

In  Business  Forty-six  Pears 


Propagating  Evergreens 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  root  small 
branches  or  slips  of  any  evergreen  trees? 
How  do  you  plant  seeds  from  the  cones, 
and  when  ?  A.  w. 

Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

In  the  case  of  spruce  cuttings,  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  taken  from  mature  wood  in 
Autumn  and  set  under  cover  in  sand. 
They  are  kept  quiet  until  the  cut  ends  be¬ 
gin  to  callus,  when  they  are  given  bottom 
heat  and  they  then  strike  root.  When  the 
trees  are  propagated  from  seed  the  sex! 
is  frequently  sown  in  the  Autumn,  about 
the  middle  of  September,  soon  after  being 
taken  from  the  cones,  or  they  may  be 
sown  in  early  Spring.  It  is  well  to  incor¬ 
porate  a  little  leaf  mold  with  the  soil,  and 
the  seed  should  be  sown  lightly  and  cov¬ 
ered  not  over  *4  in.  It  will  be  found  con¬ 
venient  to  sift  sand  over  the  seed  as  a 
covering.  H.  b.  t. 


Tomatoes  Running  to  Vine 

What  causes  my  early  tomatoes  that 
have  blossoms  and  sometimes  small  to¬ 
matoes  on  them,  when  I  set  them  out,  to 
run  to  vine,  thus  causing  me  to  have  to¬ 
matoes  when  they  are  cheap?  I  generally 
plant  Bonny  Best  in  the  greenhouse  about 
Feb.  15.  I  have  sandy  soil.  The  vines 
grow  very  rank.  W.  J.  K. 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

When  plants  are  set  out  they  receive  a 
severe  check.  If  the  plants  are  fruiting, 
the  check  is  all  the  more  severe,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  a  new  growth  to  be  ma  le 
before  the  plants  will  again  fruit.  W  e 
should  suggest  that  you  start  your  plants 
later,  about  March  1  or  15.  h.  b.  t. 


Teacher;  “Johnny,  name  a  collective 
noun.”  Johnny:  “A  vacuum  cleaner. — 
Life. 
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have  proven  reliable 
under  many  tests  for 
purity,  high  germination  and  vigor. 

This  year’s  big  catalog  offers  many 
varieties,  all  of  proven  merit  and  suc¬ 
cessful  records.  Rohrer’s  Sure-Pay 
Seeds  are  the  best  crop  insurance  you 
could  have. 

CLOVER  SEED — All  varieties.  Red,  Mam¬ 
moth.  Sweet  Clover,  Crimson,  White 
and  Alfalfa, 

ALFALFA  —  Certified  Northwest  grown 
seed,  high  in  germination. 

SEED  OATS  — Northern  Grown,  Crimson 
Giant,  44-pound  test. 

SEED  CORN- — Lancaster  Co.  Sure  Crop, 
Yellow  Dent  and  Improved  Learning. 

ALS1KE  TIMOTHY  FIELD  PEAS 
GRASSES  SEED  GRAIN  POTATOES 

1924  Catalogue  Free 

Ask  for  latest  prices  and  samples.  Remem¬ 
ber  we  pay  the  freight  and  guarantee 
every  shipment  or  your  money  back. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Box  4  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 

4  The  biggest  profit  crop  you  can 

I  I  ^  raise.  We  have  some  of  the  finest 
M  U  •])  strains  of  Telephone  and 
1  Alderman.  Per  bushel  of  $7  k|| 

mJL  56  lbs . ONLY  1 

Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  station 
on  3  bushels  or  over.  Don’t  buy  cheap  seed. 
We  have  the  best  stocks  grown.  Order  now 
before  stocks  are  exhausted.  Also  write  follow  prices 
on  best  grass-seeds  Ask  for  seed  catalog.  B.  F.  Metcalf 
&  Son,  Inc.,  202-204  W.  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  Plants  are  backed  by  forty- 
three  years’  experience  growing  berries  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes,  eleven  years' as  a  plant  grower.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  protects  you.  Success  impossible  unless  you 
start  right.  Onr  plants.nre  of  High  Quality,  Hardy 
and  True-to-name.  Direct  from  nursery  to  grower. 
Write,  loday  for  free  catalog,  and  save  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  on  your  order  for  plants. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  Salisbury.  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants  sale 

My  1 6th  Annual  Catalog  will  still  tell  you  about 
“Horsey”  the  great  “Early  Berry,  ”  also  35 
other  varieties.  Asparagus  roots.  Horseradish, 
Raspberry  plants,  Lucretia  Dewberry  plants,  etc. 
Address,  J.  Keifford  Hall,  R  2,  Reids  Grove,  Md. 


►TRAWBERRY 


>LANTSLEADING 


VARIETIES 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue.  Prices  reasonable. 

PINE  WOODS  FA  KM  Delia  ar,  Delaware 


CTD4WRCDDVPI  AMTS  The  Best  June  and 
1 1 if  DEiIin  I  I  1 J  Everbearing  ▼arieti«->. 

Catalog  Free.  •  11 A  Nil*  PERRY,  Georgetown.  Rel. 


OATS 


HEAVY  ALBERTA 

CLUSTER,  CANADIAN  GROWN 

(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  bu.) 

♦1.26  per  bu.  of  32  lbs.  Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.  Syracuse"-  Gen*see  %  r 


OAT 


Read’s  Green  Monntain.  New  Out  yields  others. 
Bee.  130  bus.  to  acre.  Absolutely  rust  proof.  No 
smut.  Catalog  FREE.  G.  A.  Read,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


1  Inhn  <JooiI  Barlou  New>  heavy  yielding,  heavy  weight 

Aipild  OcBU  Udl  lOJf  grain.  Thomas  Haslett,  Hall,  N  Y. 


SEED 


TIMOTHY 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy, 
99.70 %  pure.  S4.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf's  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Alsike  Mixed,  at  S5.20  per  bu.  of  45  lbs.  Cot¬ 
ton  bags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  Inc. 

202-204  W.  Genesee  St-  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

GOLDEN  CHAMPLAIN 
CANTALOUPE 

Pay  the  higheit  returns  on  labor  and  investment  of  any 
crop  you  can  raise;  over  $1600.00  per  acre  reported.  We 
tell  you  how;  write  for  proof  and  information  on  world’s 
earliest,  best  and  heaviest  producing  melon.  Mention  No.  A 
7  in  replying.  H.  J.  Walrath  &  Sons,  R-  F-  D.,  No.  1, 
Conneaut.  Ohio. 

GLADIOLUS-25  Bulb*,  Prepaid  1 

Guaranteed  satisfactory  flowers.  Send  for  list  of  named 
varieties  in  all  sizes  and  bulblets  at  low  prices. 

ALBERT  LOWENFELS,  33  Laurel  Place.  New  Rochelle,  N  Y. 


GLADIOLI 


w 


36  Mixed  Bulbs,  6  colors . 9 1 .00 

42  Fancy,  10  colors  .  3.00 

Guaranteed  to  blossom. 

Colored  Gladiolus  Book,  with  cultural  directions,  FREE 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  Guaranteed  Bulbs,  Box  12,  West  Medway,  Mass. 

fy  f  inTfiT  T  1  ffrow  125  line  varieties.  Send  for 
If  Lfl  II I II  I,  I  20-page  illustrated  catalog. 

uwiss/avutn  M.  Gillett,  Box  253,  New  Lebanon, N  Y. 

Plnuar  Caad  Alfalfa,  etc.  Priced  right.  Inocq 
uWBBT  Ll I OVBl  uOOU  lating  Bacteria  for  bushel,  anv  le 
gume,  60c,  postpaid.  E.  E.  BASIL  Latty,  Ohio 

aahlngton  Asparagus.  25,000.  Good,  sturdy,  1-yr.  old 
Ro<‘ts.  Circular.  PLESSIIITVIEW  EARM,  Sadslmry viiie,  l»a 

FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18— Landis  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

A  BARGAIN— 200- Acre  Delaware  Farm 

Only  $40  per  here,  half  cash;  balance,  easy  payments. 
Fine  state  of  cultivation  ;  good  soil ,  close  to  good  t  'wn. 
Good  8-room  house,  barn,  poultry  house  and  other  build¬ 
ings.  Vegetable  canneries  near.  Owner  wants  devote 
all  his  time  to  other  business.  Equable  climate,  long 
growing  season,  mild  winters.  Write  for  onr  free  Cata¬ 
log  describing  this  and  many  other  farms.  Matthews 
Farm  Agency,  Inc.,  1007112  Harks!  St.,  Wilmington,  Delator 
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Green’s  Trees 

Shrubs. Vines 


The  Careful  Planter’s 
First  Choice 

C.  A.  GREEN  and  his  Nursery 
Company  has  for  nearly  50 
years  enjoyed  an  enviable  rep¬ 
utation  for  fair  dealing. Green’s 
stock  grows  because  it  is  hardy, 
vigorous,  full-rooted, Northern 
grown.  Only  the  best  varieties 
offered.  Guaranteed  true-to- 
name.  Sold  direct  at  money  sav¬ 
ing  prices.  That’s  why  they  are 
the  careful  planter’s  choice. 

Green’s  1924  Specialties 

McIntosh  Red  Apple:  beauti¬ 
ful  early  winter  apple  of  finest 
quality.  Tender,  crisp,  juicy, 
richinflavor.  Dwarfs  or  stand¬ 
ard.  Should  bein  every  garden. 

Dwarf  Bartlett  Pear:  Big,  lus¬ 
cious  fruit  with  melting,  but¬ 
tery  flavor.  Generally  bears  the 
second  year.  Fits  in  any  size 
garden. 

Caco  Grapes:  "The  finest  of 
them  all,”  say  growers,  of  Ca¬ 
tawba— Concord  parentage 
with  the  good  qualities  of  both. 
Bunch  of  good  size  and  form. 
Vigorous  grower,  prolific 
bearer.  Rich,  red,  sweet  wine 
with  abundant  bloom. 

Get  Green’s  1924  Catalog 

Contains  the  best  of  every- 
thingforfruit  garden  and  home 
beautiful;  city  lot  or  big  es¬ 
tate.  A  valuable  hand-book 
of  interesting  information  on 
growing  things.  Write  today. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 
625  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y, 


SHfMali 


Plant  Now 


Some  Special  Offers 
to  Introduce  Our 
Stock  tx>  You. 

We  will  send  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  ft  srood 

condition  guaranteed. 

10  Concord  Grapes,  No.  1,  2-year-old,  for . $1.50 

10  Assorted  Grapes,  No.  1 .  2.00 

6  Fruit  Trees,  1  year,  2  each,  Cherry,  Apple,  Peach  1.50 

100  California  Privet  Hedge  Plants,  12  to  15  ins .  5.00 

CSC  Or  all  four  collections  for  $0.00  prepaid. 

Send  for  REDUCED  list  of  all  kinds  of  TREES.  PLANTS  and 
VINES.  (Established  1855.  68th  Year.) 


BARNES 
(College  Hill) 


NURSERIES 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES 


NORTHERN 
GROWN 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines.  "Roses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all 
kinds.  Established  a  third  of  a  Century. 

Send  for  Catalog 
T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 
MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  Lock  Box  140,  Perry,  Ohio 


TREES 


Grow  more  fruit.  Increase  your  income.  Im¬ 
prove  .your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Frae 
catalogue.  MITCHELL'S  NURSERY,  Beverly,  Ohio 


%lb 

Weight 


^Actual 
Size 


FREE! 

We  want  everyone  who  raises 
any  vegetables  for  home  or  mar¬ 
ket  to  grow  some  STARK'S 
‘BLIGHT  -  RESISTER”  (Im¬ 
proved  Norton)  TOMATOES 
FREE  this  coming  summer.  This 
variety  (NORTON)  has  been  found 
‘much  more  resistant  than  other  varie¬ 
ties  and  produced  a  better  yield  and  quality 
of  fruit”  (Page  12,  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  1016). 
48,000  home  gardeners  planted  Stark’s*‘Blight- 
ReBister”  last  year.  They  say  it  “doubled  the 
yield  of  other  tomatoeB,"  with  fruit  “smooth  and 
meaty  as  a  peach,”  “despite  the  worst  drought  in 
44  years,”  when  other  varieties  fell  easy  victims 
to  wilt  and  blight." 

SEND  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  QUICK 

—on  Coupon  or  postcard  for  FREE  FIVE  SEEDS 
PACKET.  We  have  only  LIMITED  SUPPLY.  Get 
beautiful  BIG  80-page,  4-color,  Stark  Vegetable, 
Flower  &  Farm  Seed  Book,  too. 

Address  Box  208 

STARK  BRO’S 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen 

At  LOUISIANA,  M0.  for  108  Years 


STARK  BRO’S.  Louisian*,  Mo  B.N.Y.2-2  24 
Send  me  FREE  FIVE  SEEDS  Stark’s 
•BLIGHT-RESISTER”  (Improved  Norton) 
Tomato  Seed.  Check  catalogs  you  wish. 

□  1924  Stark  Seed  J — 11924  St  irk’s  FRUIT 

Catalog  FREE  I _ I 


J  Catalog  FREE 


TREE  300K  FREE 


Name  . 


P.  O . 

^R.R.orSt.No . State.. 


Questions  About  Dahlias 

I  notice  that  most  Dahlia  Growers  sell 
Dahlia  plants  as  well  as  tubers,  and  the 
plants  are  sold  at  a  lower  price.  Do 
these  Dahlia  plants  produce  tubers  in¬ 
variably  the  year  they  are  planted?  If 
I  buy  a  plant  this  year  will  I  surely  get 
tubers .  from  this  plant  for  next  year’s 
planting?  How  are  these  plants  grown? 
Are  they  grown  from  tubers  or  from  cut¬ 
tings?  Are  they  propagated  under  glass? 
Can  you  give  me  the  names  of.  say  20  or 
25  of  the  most  worth-while  Dahlias  to 
grow?  I  do  not  want  the  most  recent 
novelties  that  sell  for  a  high  price ;  in 
fact  would  buy  nothing-  that  sells  for 
more  than  $3  per  tuber  or  plant.  I  have 
received  a  great  number  of  Dahlia  cata¬ 
logues  from  growers  and  am  much  mys¬ 
tified  at  the  great  number  of  varieties. 
Each  grower  seems  to  exploit  his  own 
introductions  or  the  introductions  of  one 
or  two  breeders  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  rest.  I  find  one  well-known  grower 
mentioning  a  certain  variety  as  being  the 
last  word  in  Dahlias  and  then  I  cannot 
find  any  other  grower  who  ever  lists  this 
variety.  Naturally,  I  think  the  first 
grower  must  have  some  ax  to  grind. 

Hasbroiiek  Heights,  N.  J.  f.  p.  b. 

Dahlia  cuttings  are  grown  and  rooted 
under  glass.  Usually  this  method  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  propagate  wanted  varieties 
more  rapidly  than  can  be  done  by  tubers 
alone.  Some  varieties  do  not  make  tubers 
very  rapidly.  The  tubers  are  started  into 
growth  on  a  greenhouse  bench,  the  work 
usually  beginning  in  January,  and  the 
cuttings  are  rooted  in  sand,  in  a  bench 
with  bottom  heat.  If  the  cuttings  are 
started  early  the  plant  will  develop  tubers 
the  same  season,  but  if  started  too  late 
the  plant  may  flower  without  forming  a 
tuber.  In  commercial  practice  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  start  these  plants  early,  so  that 
they  may  be  ready  for  Spring  sales. 

Naturally  a  grower  pushes  his  own 
introductions,  but  most  Dahlia  specialists 
include  a  long  list  from  other  originators. 
It  is  well  to  grow  good  standard  sorts 
that  do  well  under  varying  conditions, 
and  then  test  novelties  as  space  and 
means  permit.  “Standardized  Plant 
Names”  contains  over  700  names  and 
synonyms  of  Dahlias  in  the  American 
trade,  so  it  is  quite  evident  that  an 
amateur  grower  must  concentrate  on  ap¬ 
proved  varieties  that  suit  his  taste  and 
locality.  Last  year  we  had  extra  fine 
blooms  of  Insulinde,  golden  ochre  suf¬ 
fused  with  salmon  red,  and  Hortulanus 
Fiet,  shrimp  pink,  tipped  with  yellow. 
The  first  belongs  to  the  Hybrid  Deco¬ 
rative  class,  the  second  Decorative.  Both 
produce  flowers  7  to  8  in.  across.  An¬ 
other  Decorative  which  did  very  well 
was  Mina  Burgle,  a  favorite  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  cut  flowers  ;  color,  a  deep  scar¬ 
let.  Giant  of  Stuttgart,  rich  crimson, 
was  also  magnificent,  these  being  grown 
a  few  miles  from  the  inquirer’s  location. 
The  following  are  all  good :  Geisha 
(Peony),  twisted  and  curled  petals  of 
scarlet  and  gold.  This  variety  is  about 
10  years  old,  but  forms  tubers  slowly, 
so  it  may  be  that  plants  only  are  avail¬ 
able.  Princess  Pat,  immense  size,  old 
rose;  .Tack  Rose  (Decorative),  crimson; 
Mrs.  Nat  Slocombe  (Decorative),  prim¬ 
rose  yellow;  Princess  Juliana  (Decora¬ 
tive),  pure  white;  Pink  Perfection 
(Decorative),  very  large,  salmon  pink 
tinged  with  gold;  Kalif  (Cactus),  scar¬ 
let;  Johannesburg  (Cactus),  yellow; 
Etendard  de  Lyon  (Cactus),  carmine 
rose;  Avalanche  (Peony),  pure  white; 
Polar  Bear  (Decorative),  extra  fine 
white;  Red  Cross  (Cactus),  golden 
yellow,  marked  red ;  Lady  Penzance 
(Peony),  primrose  yellow,  suffused  with 
salmon;  Mignon  (Peony),  lavender  pink, 
shading  to  white;  Dr.  Peary  (Peony), 
dark  mahogany  red ;  Bertha  Von  Sutt- 
ner  (Peony),  salmon  pink  shaded  yel¬ 
low;  Dorothy  Peacock  (Show),  shell 
pink;  Princess  Victoria  (Show),  prim¬ 
rose  yellow. 

This  brief  list  may  be  amplified  in¬ 
definitely  ;  every  grower  has  his  favorites. 
We  still  like  the  old-fashioned"  Show  or 
Fancy  sorts  with  their  quilled  petals  and 
round,  regular  shape,  but  the  huge  Deco¬ 
rative,  Cactus  and  Peony  types  seem  most 
in  favor  in  this  country. 


Resting  the  Garden 

One  of  our  readers  says  he  wants  to 
let  his  garden  rest  for  a  year  ;  that,  is  let 
it  stand  without  cultivation  and  accu¬ 
mulate  organic  matter.  What  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  seeds  that  can  be  put  in  this 
Spring  to  accomplish  that  result?  We 
could  name  a  dozen  combinations  of  seeds 
for  this  purpose.  A  simple  and  effective 
plan  will  be  to  work  the  ground  up  prop¬ 
erly  and  seed  to  oats,  with  a  heavy  seed¬ 
ing  of  Alsike  clover.  The  oats  will  start, 
and  they  can  be  cut  as  the  seed  is  form¬ 
ing  and  left  to  lie  upon  the  ground  and 
decay  there,  or  they  can  be  left  alone  to 
ripen  and  fall  down.  In  either  case  the 
Alsike  clover  will  come  in  and  make  a 
nice  growth  through  the  Summer  and 
Fall,  and  the  following  Spring  it  can  be 
plowed  under  with  good  results.  Half  a 
dozen  other  combinations  might  be  men¬ 
tioned.  They  would  require  more  work 
and  be  more  expensive.  The  clover  and 
oats  together  will  be  quite  satisfactory. 

Anxious  Old  .1  ady  (on  river  steam¬ 
er  :  “I  say,  my  good  man,  is  this  boat  go¬ 
ing^  up  or  down?”  Surly  Deckhand: 
“Well,  she’s  a  leaky  old  tub,  ma’am,  so 
I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  she  was  going  down. 
Then,  again,  her  b’ilers  ain't  none  too 
good,  so  she  might  go  up.” — National 
Magazine  of  the  Hardware  Trade. 


KELLYS’ 

Ce/dtiA i&ds 

wTrue  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


Shipped  Direct  from  Nursery  to  Grower 

Kellys’  true  to  name  fruit  trees  have  been  shipped  direct 
from  nursery  to  grower  for  over  44  years.  This  method  of 
distribution  saves  the  grower  the  middleman’s 
profit— we  have  no  agents— you  save  their  com¬ 
mission. 

60,000  of  our  trees  have  a  certified,  true  to  name 
seal  fastened  through  a  limb  to  stay  there  until 
the  tree  bears  true  to  name  fruit,  as  guaranteed 
by  us.  1925  plans  call  for  a  still  larger  amount 
of  stock  to  bear  this  seal.  Place  your  order  early 
for  your  share  of  the  60,000  sealed  trees. 

Established  in  1880 

44  years’  experience  in  growing  true  to  name 
trees  has  won  for  us  the  reputation  of  honest 
representation  of  our  stock.  We  understand 
thoroughly  how  each  particular  kind  of  stock  / 
should  be  cared  for  and  packed  to  reach  you  / 


/ 


in  perfect  condition. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog 

Our  new  1924  catalog  tells  how  our  trees  were 
certified  to  be  true  to  name.  It  also  lists  shrubs, 
ornamental  trees,  roses,  grape  vines,  goose¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  and  other  small  fruits. 
Orders  are  booked  in  order  of  their  receipt. 


/ 
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,  Hardy  Northern  Grown 
Standard  Varieties,  ab¬ 
solutely  firstclass.  Trees 
you’ll  be  proud  to  own. 
“peeial  price— 12  for 


1  5 


BuyDirectFromGrower 
At Lowest PricesEJevMade 

cMoyftetPonS  WJS?! 


11  vt3  mat  reputation  with  better 

values,  bigger  bargains,  lower  prices  than  ever  before.  Thousands 

fww?^?lS5?^fLeVeX,y  State  have  found  ?ut  that  the/  can  buy  direct 
from  my  big  400-acre  nursery  guaranteed  stock  at  a  bi 

Don’t  You  Do  the  Same? 


big  saving.  Why 


*  ■  vu  UU  IIIU  ouriltt  ; 

Trees-Fruits-Shrubs.-Ornamentals 
Evergreens-Etc.— Big  Bargains 

If  low  prices  talk-if  quality  counts  with  you-I’ll  make  you  a  cus¬ 
tomer— because  I  have  what  you  are  looking  for— Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Ornamentals-all  sizes, 
all  varieties— over  400  acres  of  the  finest  that  can  be  grown— stock 
*  P.ro£d ,?f”Stock  you  will  be  glad  to  plant,  and  when  it  comes  to 
price,  I  challenge  the  world  to  beat  me-no  traveling  expense,  no 
high  selling  expense,  no  waste,  just  the  shortest  route  from  grower 
to  you  and  sold  under  the  fairest,  squarest  guarantee  ever  written. 

Landscape  Your  Property~NOW 

A  few  dollars  spent  with  as  Rives  you  a  big  lot  of  or-  _________ 

namental  shrubs  and  plants  for  landscaping 
your  property  and  thereby  increases  your 

property  value  hundreds  of  dollars.  For  :  ' 

example,  catalog  lists  collections  of  -v- ~~ >£**** 

21  shrubs  for  $5.50,  31  ehrubs  for  '- 
$7.etc.  Many  other  real  bargains^" 


EVERGREENS! 

A  few  of  these  beautiful.majestlc, always  j 
^green  Evergreens  should  be  planted  on  I 
every  city  or  town  lot.  They  add  beauty  I 
and  value  like  no  other  trees.  Farm  and  I 
count; ryj  homes  should  have  Evergreen  I 
Windbreaks  to  provide  shelter  ana  save  I 
fuel.  Several  million  of  these  trees  I 
waiting  for  you  In  my  nurs-  I 
ery,  all  varieties,  all  sizea,  I 
guaranteed.  Prices  from  I 
$2.50  per  100  and  up.  [ 


mmm 


BIG  CATALOG 


■■^%ipp*The  best 
■i  ■§  published  shows 

|  fltit  fruits.  Flowers, 


" Shrubs,  etc.,  in 
actual  colors,  shows  landscaping 
sketches  ana  collections.  A  val¬ 
uable.  interesting-,  instructive 
book  for  anyone  who  Intends  to 
plant  anything.  It's  FREE.  Get 

yours  today  *44 


{BARGAINS 


Imogen e’ 

TheWonder  1 _ _ 

Raspberry 

To  Be  Distributed 
Among 
Customers 


I  tt^  exSepdo^n^TaSs  °Ut°f  *“  who  ord”r 

'  a.  Any  Six  of  the  following  for  $3.00 

Strawberries,  choice  of  3  varieties,  loo  for  *1  00 
FeJ.rl*  hnproved  Progressive  .iSverbearing  ’ 
Strawberries.  50  for  $1  OO 

Red  or  Biack  Raspberries.  choice  of  7 
best  varieties,  20  for  351  no 

/oncord  Grapes.  1  year.  12  for 
Blackberries,  8  varieties,  12  for 
'  Bridal  Wreath,  3  for 

Snowberry,  one  year  size,  6  for 
Indian  Currant,  one  year  size,  5  for 
Roses,  choice  of  7  varieties,  3  for 
1  Iris,  the  garden  favorite,  3  for 
Assorted  Phlox,  4  for 
Asparagus,  25  for 
Golden  Glow,  3  for 
Gladioli  Bulbs,  aas't.  varieties,  20  for 
Many  other  Bargains  in  Free  catalog. 

Raspberries  and  Rosebushes 

Distributed  Among  Customers 

Wo  have  some  unusual  Raopborry  Plant*  and 
Rose  bushes.  The  supply  is  limited,  but  just 
to  introduce  them  in  as  many  different  localities 
as  possible,  we  will  give  them  to  our  customers. 
Irnogene  Raspberries  arc  extremely  large,  very 
juicy,  delicious  flavor.  Write  for  our  introduc¬ 
tory  offer  and  free  catalog. 

_  EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY  CO. 

620  Bridge  Street  Hampton,  Iowa 
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Marshaling  the  Telephone  Forces 


In  the  simple  act  of  lifting  the  telephone  receiver  from  its 
hook  every  subscriber  becomes  the  marshal  of  an  army.  At 
his  service,  as  he  needs  them,  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  and 
women  are  organized  in  the  Bell  System.  One  skilled  corps  of 
the  telephone  army  moves  to  place  him  in  talking  connection 
with  hi$  neighbor  in  the  next  block,  in  the  next  state  or  across 
the  continent.  Another  highly  trained  corps  is  on  duty  to  keep 
the  wires  in  condition  to  vibrate  with  his  words.  Still  others 
are  developing  better  apparatus  and  methods,  manufacturing 
and  adding  new  equipment,  and  installing  new  telephones  to 
increase  the  subscriber’s  realm  of  command. 

The  terrain  of  the  telephone  army  is  the  whole  United  States, 
dotted  with  14,000,000  instruments,  all  within  range  of  the 
subscriber’s  telephone  voice.  Even  in  the  remote  places  this 
army  provides  equipment  and  supplies.  Its  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion  are  constantly  being  improved,  that  each  user  may  talk 
to  his  friends  with  increased  efficiency.  Millions  of  money  are 
spent  in  its  permanent  works.  Yet  its  costs  of  operation  are 
studiously  held  to  the  minimum,  that  the  subscriber  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  telephone  service 
in  the  world. 


The  permanent  objective  of  the  Bell  System  army  is  to  meet 
the  telephone  needs  of  the  nation — a  hopeless  task  were  not  its 
command  unified,  its  equipment  adequately  maintained  and 
its  personnel  trained  in  the  latest  developments  of  telephone  art. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

“BELL  SYSTEM  " 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 


The  Secret  or  Garden  Success 

You  can  make  your  garden  produce-more  by  plant¬ 
ing  Maule’s  highgrade  tested  seeds.  Backed  by 
47  years'  scientific  experience,  they  are  used  by 
thousands  of  gardeners  all  over  the  world.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  higher  quality,  and  certainty  ot 
growth,  Maule’s  Seeds  produce  larger,  healthier 
vegetables  and  finer  flowers,  A  postal  will  bring  you 

Maule’s  1924  Seed  Book  FREE 

Its  176  pages,  handsomely  illustrated,  give  you  expert  garden 
advice,  and  list  every  known  variety  of  selected  quality  seeas. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  read  it  before  you  order  Beeas.  it 
you  wish,  include  25c  for  a.  regular  eize  packet  of  Mauie  s 
Mixed  Giant  Pansy  Seed. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

814  Mauie  Building  Dept.  F  Philadelphia,  Pa- 


MAULES  SEEDS 


ONCE  GROWN- 
ALWAYS  GROWN 


DANISH  BALL  HEAD.  Tested. 
Best  strain.  One-half  lb.,  $1. 
CA  ULIFLO  VVER  —  Snowball, 
One  ounce,  $t.  Postpaid.  Cash  with  order. 

Farmers*  Service  Co,,  Inc  s  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Sunnyside  Strain  SST-nIm  Seed  Potatoes 

Grow  biu  crops  of  smooth  white  potatoes.  Selected 
13  years.  Get  our  circular  ami  prices  before  you  buy. 

RILEY  BROS.  Sunnyside  Farm  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


Harris’  Northern  Grown  Seed  Corn 


Has 


For  planting  in  New  York  or  New  England'there  is  nothing 
more  important  than  to  use  corn  that  was  grown  in  the 
north.  We  have  unusual  facilities  for  drying  seed  corn  and 
can  offer  seed  that  is  of  very  strong  vitality,  and  that  was 
grown  in  western  New  York.  Such  seed  is  very  much  superior 
to  western  or  southern  seed  for  the  Eastern  states,  either  for 
ensilage  or  grain. 

Hall’s  Gold  Nugget  Corn 

proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  ensilage  varieties  for  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country.  It  yields  a  heavy  tonnage  of 
stalks  which  are  covered  with  big  ears  of  well  matured  corn. 
We  can  also  furnish  many  other  varieties  of  corn  includ¬ 
ing  Sweepstakes,  White  Cap  and  early  flint  varieties. 

Sudan  Grass,  Soy  Beans,  Vetches,  etc.  Catalogue 
free.  If  you  want  seeds  of  real 
quality  you  should  send  for  it. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

R.  F.  D.  11,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


The  Henyard 


Hens  in  an  Improved  Barn 

According  to  reports  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  there  seems  to  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  let  their 
membership  in  Farm  Bureau  Associa¬ 
tions  lapse.  This  is  a  serious  condition 
of  affairs.  The  Farm  Bureau  is  just  as 
much  a  part  of  an  educational  system  as 
is  the  district  school,  or  the  high  school, 
or  the  publicly  supported  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations.  The  idea 
that  a  boy  or  girl’s  education  is  finished 
when  school  books  are  laid  aside  has  been 
exploded  higher  than  a  kite. 

The  picture  of  a  part  of  the  flock  of 
pullets,  below,  belonging  to  a  young 
man  of  my  acquaintance  is  a  case  in  point. 
Instead  of  going  to  an  agricultural  college 
lie  has  had  the  college  brought  to  him 
through  the  Farm  Bureau  office,  and  has 
put  the  information  thus  obtained  in 
practice. 

There  is  a  poultry  specialist  connected 
with  the  office  who  stands  ready  to  assist 
all  who  apply,  in  the  solution  of  their 
poultry  problems.  The  young  man  in 
question  is  a  member  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Association  and  has  made  free  use  of  all 
the  latest  developments  in  scientific 
poultry  culture. 

There  are  450  pullets  all  in  one  flock, 
in  what  was  formerly  a  cow  stable  in  an 


wage  scales  which  prevail  in  many  other 
industries.  Here  is  an  example  of  a 
young  farmer  just  out  of  his  ’teens,  tak¬ 
ing  a  post-graduate  course  in  agriculture 
through  the  Farm  Bureau,  whose  profits, 
considering  the  time  devoted  to  it,  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  wages  of  a 
bricklayer  or  a  mine  worker.  He  is  doing 
it  in  a  building  which  has  its  counterpart 
on  many  of  the  so-called  deserted  farms 
of  the  East.  o.  w.  mapes 


Valuation  of  Poultry  Buildings 

There  are  three  persons  in  partnership 
in  the  thicken  business.  One  desires  to 
withdraw,  the  other  two  to  purchase  the 
third  interest  of  withdrawing  member. 
The  flock  has  been  built  up  from  original 
stock  of  one  of  the  remaining  members, 
and  almost  all  the  work  and  experience 
was  of  the  two  remaining  members. 
There  are  now  314  two-year-old  hens, 
and  260  pullets  of  just  average  flock 
qualities,  pullets  now  laying  30  per  cent 
under  lights;  old  hens  not  laying  (in 
molt).  What  is  a  fair  value  to  put  on 
the  above  chickens?  In  addition  to  the 
above  there  are  two  brooder  stoves,  pur¬ 
chased  last  year,  costing  $22.50  each,  and 
one  purchased  two  years  ago  at  $11  ( not, 
very  desirable  type)  ;  also  $39  worth  of 
wire  fencing  purchased  last  year  and 
which  has  been  in  use  ever  since.  What 
would  be  a  fair  depreciation  per  year  to 
be  charged  on  above  items?  In  addition 
to  above  there  was  spent  two  years  ago 
$200  in  raising  front  and  remodeling  old 


Hens  in  an  Improved  Cow  Barn 


old  cow  barn.  The  room  is  44  by  33  ft., 
and  contains  4S  nests,  practically  all  of 
which  were  occupied  when  the  picture 
was  being  taken  in  mid-December.  They 
laid  4752  eggs  in  the  month  of  November, 
and  at  this  writing.  December  28,  are 
laying  better  than  55  per  cent  daily.  He 
raised  them  in  his  spare  time,  being  other¬ 
wise  employed  during  the  day,  with  a  little 
assistance  occasionally  from  his  school¬ 
girl  sister.  He  uses  barn  lanterns  for  il¬ 
lumination. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  and  women 
keeping  pullets  and  hens  who  have  ab¬ 
solute^  no  use  for  the  Farm  Bureau, 
when  they  are  asked  to  invest  the  price  of 
a  membership  ticket.  These  can  be 
reached  and  made  to  help  support  it 
through  the  tax  collector,  just  as  they  are 
forced  to  support  the  district  school,  but 
you  don’t  catch  them  voluntarily  putting 
up  a  little  more  money  so  as  to  turn 
what  they  are  forced  to  pay  through  the 
tax  collector,  into  a  profitable  venture. 

I  saw  one  such  a  few  days  ago  coming 
from  the  barn,  imitating  the  cackle  of  a 
hen,  with  a  single  egg  in  her  hand,  evi¬ 
dently  the  first  she  had  gathered  in  weeks. 
This  same  class  mostly  have  more  or  less 
apple  trees  that  were  defoliated  last  Sum¬ 
mer  by  the  web  worm,  and  are  likely  to 
go  the  way  of  our  chestnut  trees  from 
this  cause,  if  something  is  not  done  to 
prevent  it.  Most  of  them  are  buying  their 
apples,  if  they  have  any,  from  some  man 
who  has  availed  himself  of  the  knowledge 
as  to  how  to  save  his  apple  crop  through 
proper  spraying.  This  knowledge  may 
be  had  for  the  asking,  through  the  Farm 
Bureau,  and  represents  years  of  study  and 
experimenting  on  the  part  of  scientists 
in  the  employ  of  our  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations. 

These  are  cold  facts.  Our  district 
schools  are  at  one  end  of  our  educational 
system,  and  our  Farm  Bureaus  at  the 
other  end  of  it.  Most  farmers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  look  with  envy  upon  the  high 


chicken  houses.  Due  to  lack  ofT  time  no 
paint  was  put  on  buildings.  What  is  a 
fair  depreciation  charge?  There  were  put 
up  last  year  three  10x12  brooder  houses, 
costing  $200 ;  no  paint  put  on  these 
Original  buildings  were  the  property  of 
remaining  members,  and  no  charge  was 
made  for  their  use.  w.  H.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  place  a  value  upon 
another  person’s  property  without  seeing 
it,  so  as  to  be  fair  with  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  so  it  must  be  first  understood 
that  the  values  I  am  placing  are  based 
upon  very  limited  information,  and  are 
therefore  only  approximate. 

If  the  hens  and  pullets  are  of  good  av¬ 
erage  quality,  as  would  seem  to  be  the 
case  from  condition  of  molt  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  they  should  be  worth  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  $1.50  each  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  If  you  could  sell  them  for  a 
higher  price  of  course  they  are  worth  all 
that  you  could  get.  for  them,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  estimate  would  be  about  right. 

In  regard  to  the  wire  poultry  fencing, 
I  would  estimate  the  depreciation  at  25 
per  cent  per  year  oil  the  straight  bar  type 
and  15  per  cent  on  the  regular  hexagon 
netting.  I  have  seen  poultry  fencing  of 
the  straight  bar  type  rust  out  almost  com¬ 
pletely  in  four  years,  while  the  hexagon 
was  apparently  good  for  as  many  years 
more. 

I  would  estimate  the  depreciation  on 
laying  houses  and  broader  houses  which 
are  not  painted  at  8  per  cent,  and  on 
brooders  at  10  per  cent.  This  may  seem 
like  a  very  high  rate,  but  owing  to  the 
progress  and  development  in  the  poultry 
business,  brooders  which  have  been  in  use 
for  10  years  are  usually  out  of  date  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  should  be  re¬ 
placed  with  modern  machines. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


One  day,  not  long  since,  a  Baptist 
preacher  of  our  State  was  out  hunting. 
During  the  day  a  rainstorm  came  on.  In 
o^der  to  keep  dry  he  crawled  into  a  hol¬ 
low  log.  When  the  rain  began  to  fall  the 
log  began  to  swell,  until  he  could  get 
neither  way.  He  thought  his  end  had 
come.  He  thought  of  all  the  wrongs  he 
had  done,  and  when  he  recalled  that  he 
had  not  sent  a  subscription  to  this  paper 
this  year  he  felt  so  small  that  he  crawled 
right  out  of  the  log  without  difficulty. 
Does  this  story  fit  you?— The  Western 
Baptist  (Winnipeg,  Manitoba). 
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Where  Personal  Attention  Protects  Your  Interest 

WE  feel  keenly  the  responsibility  placed  upon  us  by  every  purchaser 
of  Barnes’  Trees.  For  the  planter  must  rely  wholly  upon  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  his  nurserymen.  Unreliable  Trees  may  look  as  good 
or  better  than  dependable  ones.  Time  alone  can  tell.  Thousands  of  bearing 
orchards  throughout  the  East  bear  testimony  to  our  carefulness  in  growing 
young  Trees. 

We  have  many  men  in  our  employ  who  have  been  with  us  ten  or  more 
years.  The  budding  is  supervised  by  a  man  who  has  been  with  this  company 
for  more  than  a  quarter  century.  Such  men  understand  their  work  and  do  it 
carefully  and  correctly. 

Please  remember  that  the  first  cost  of  Trees  is  only  a  small  item  in  the 
final  cost.  The  cost  of  planting  and  caring  for  the  Trees  until  bearing  time  is 
the  same  in  any  event.  Protect  your  future  by  securing  Trees  that  you 
can  depend  on. 

Just  now  our  lines  are  nearly  complete.  We  want  you  to  have  the  early 
pick — because  we  can  give  you  better  service,  and  a  better  assortment.  Spring 
is  on  the  way !  Let  your  order  come  forward ! 


New  Cortland  Apple 

Better  than  McIntosh 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  (editorial,  Nov.  3, 
1923)  considers  the  Cortland  “the  most  prom¬ 
ising  variety  for  this  section  that  has  been 
introduced  for  years.”  It  was  originated  at 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  an  endeavor  to  produce  a  fruit 
having  the  fine  qualities  of  the  McIntosh 
with  additional  virtues  which  that  variety 
lacks. 

The  Cortland  resembles  the  McIntosh  in 
color,  flavor  and  aroma,  but  is  considerably 
larger.  Ripens  a  month  later  and  hangs  to 
the  tree  like  a  Ben  Davis.  Keeps  till  January 
1st,  or  in  storage  till  March.  The  American 
Pomological  Society  awarded  the  Cortland  the 
Wilder  Medal.  You  should  plant  at  least  a 
few  Trees  this  Spring. 

Price :  1-year  Trees,  3-4  ft.,  $1  each  ;  2-3 
ft..  75c;  1-2  ft.,  50c. 

New  Latham  Red  Raspberry 

The  hardiest,  most  prolific  Red  Raspberry 
grown.  Canes  nearly  thornless,  so  hardy  they 
do  not  need  covering,  even  when  exposed  to 
severe  cold.  Almost  immune  to  disease. 
Bears  firm,  large  berries,  often  nearly  an  inch 
in  diameter.  One  Dakota  grower  reports  a 
yield  of  7,200  pints  from  a  single  acre.  A 
New  York  State  grower  writes  that  the 
Latham  bears  heavily  “the  year  that  you  set 
them  out.” 

The  Latham  is  a  true  Red  Raspberry  des¬ 
tined,  we  believe,  to  become  immensely  popu¬ 
lar.  We  recommend  that  you  try  it  this  sea¬ 
son.  Our  prices  are  very  reasonable  for  so 
new  a  variety.  Price,  $2.50  per  dozen ; 
$10  per  hundred. 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement — 
today — and  make  sure  of  getting  the  plants 
you  want. 


$5.00  Peach  Tree  Offer 

50  Choice  Trees — Prepaid 

For  years  we  have  supplied  leading  peach 
growers  with  the  Trees  for  their  new  plant¬ 
ings.  This  year  we  have  some  particularly 
fine  blocks  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  leading  com¬ 
mercial  varieties.  These  have  been  carefully 
budded  by  our  own  experts  who  have  had 
long  experience  with  this  concern.  Special 
pains  have  been  taken  to  keep  them  free  from 
disease. 

As  a  special  get-acquainted  offer,  we  will 
send,  all  charges  prepaid,  50  Peach  Trees, 
1^2-2}4  ft-  high,  for  only  $5;  100  Trees  for 
$10.  You  may  choose  (not  less. than  ten  of 
a  kind)  from  the  following  varieties;  Greens¬ 
boro.  Carman,  Champion,  Belle  of  Georgia, 
Hiley,  Elberta,  Fox,  Stump  and  Brackett. 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Be 
sure  to  state  varieties  wanted,  and  number  of 
each. 

Hugonis  Rose 

Extra  Early  -  Hardy 

In  early  May,  weeks  ahead  of  other  roses, 
the  Hugonis  bursts  into  a  blaze  of  golden  glory. 
The  long  slender  branches  of  the  previous 
year’s  growth  are  covered  to  the  tips  with  sin¬ 
gle  flowers,  like  yellow  hollyhocks.  Plant  the 
Hugonis  along  the  shrubbery  border  with 
Spirea  Van  Houtte  (Bridal  Wreath)  and  you 
will  have  the  show  place  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  long  arching  sprays  form  a  delightful 
table  decoration  at  a  season  when  other  cut¬ 
ting  flowers  are  scarce.  With  its  exquisite 
foliage  and  colorful  branches,  the  Hugonis  re¬ 
mains  a  beautiful  bush  throughout  the  long 
summer.  This  lovely  Rose  is  hardy  clear  to 
the  Capadian  border.  Everyone  may  enjoy  it 
as  it  needs  very  little  care.  Heavy  field-grown 
plants,  postpaid,  $1,  each.  Order  today. 


Two  Barnes’  Books  FREE 

We  have  mentioned  here  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  good  Trees  and  Plants  that 
are  ready  in  our  Nurseries  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  customers.  You  will  enjoy  looking 
over  our  Fruit  Book.  It  tells  what  you  want  to  know  about  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries  and  Small  Fruits — all  adapted  to  our  Eastern  climate. 

Perhaps,  too,  you  would  like  to  improve  the  home  grounds  with  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  Shrubbery,  Roses  and  Hardy  Flowers.  We  have  built  up  an  unusually  complete 
line  of  these  Ornamentals  which  is  fully  described  in  our  Catalog  of  Ornamentals. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon.  We  will  send  one  or  both  books  as  you  request. 


Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Yales  ville  Connecticut^ 

The  original  Barnes  Nursery,  established  in  1890 
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Maloney's 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


The  finest  that  skill  and  science  can  produce  direct 
from  our  upland  nurseries  to  you  at  growers’  prices. 

70%  of  our  business  comes  from  old  customer's;  we  give 
them  satisfactory  stock  and  service — That’s  the  answer — After  a  man 
has  once  had  our  trees — He  knows  he  will  get  what  he  wants  if  he  orders 
from  us  and  he  knows  Maloi  ey  sells  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit 
so  the  price  will  be  right. 

You  Get  What  You  Order  When  You  Buy 

MALONEY  TREES 

Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Ornamentals 

grown  under  ideal  climatic  conditions  by  the  largest  Nursery  in  New 
York  State,  employing  the  newest  and  most  scientific  methods  of  culture, 
handling  and  selling.  In  this  Nursery  belt,  scale  and  fungus  diseases  are 
unknown,  and  as  our  Nurseries  are  under  State  inspection  as  well  as 
under  the  constant  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm, 

X\r  /-'i  .  /■'n  rp  To  be  positively  free  from  disease 

W  e  viuarantee  Uur  1  rees  To  be  absolutely  True-to-name 

And  to  arrive  at  destination  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Should  any 
arrive  otherwise,  we  expect  the  consignee  to  notify  us  within  five  days 
after  arrival  and  we  will  immediately  duplicate  the  unsatisfactory  items; 
This  guarantee  is  backed  by  over  40  years’  experience  and  a  capital  of 
$150,000.  It  proves  that  we  recognize  and  accept  our  responsibility  to 
the  Fruit  Grower. 

Send  today  for  our  big  Descriptive  Catalog.  It  tells  just  the  things  the 

fruit  grower  and  planter  should 
know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and 
much  valuable  information  on 
planting  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show 
you  our  scientific  business-like  way 
of  growing  and  selling  trees — Let 
us  show  you  over  our  400  acres — 
Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have 
the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  We 
will  send  you  exactly  what  you 
order  and  charge  you  an  absolutely 
fair  price. 


this  67roo 

Book 


We  Pay  Transoortation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Inc.,  33  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.|Y. 
W.  J.  Maloney,  Sec.  ‘Dansyille’s  Pioneer  Nurseries  '  A.  E.  Maloney,  Pres. 


TALON  EY  Shrubs 
I  Beautify  your  Qtounds 


More  and  Better 

Qfo?nc  QrownJruil 

to  eat  and  preserve. 

Flowers 

to  beautify  the  grounds. 

Our  J\few  Catalog 

Illustrated  in  natural  colors  from  actual 
specimens,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Th e  Rochester  Nurseries 

Service  Dept.  B  Rochester,  N 
Sixty-seventh  Year 


Pot-grown  rose  bushes,  on  own  roots,  for 
l  every  one  anywhere.  Plant  any  time. 

,  tj|  ^  Old  favorites  and  new  and 

^ "ulX  rare  sorts,  the  cream  of  the 

world’s  productions.  “Din- 
?  »  r  pee  Hoses’ ’  known  as  t he  best 

W  f°r  years.  Safe  delivery 

jiSxSySrJrf  fr  I  guaranteed  any  where  in  U.S. 

£jgf  Write  for  a  copy  of 

Onr  ‘‘New  Guide  to  Hose  Culture” 
^  ^  for  1924.  It's  FREE. 

Illustrates  wonderful  “Dingee  Roses”  in 
natural  colors.  It’s  more  than  a  catalog-— 
^  It’s  the  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest  and 
Leading  Rose  Growers  in  America.  A  practical  work  on  rose 
and  flower  culture  for  the  amateur.  Offers  BOO  varieties  Roses 
and  other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds  and  tells  how  to  grow 
them.  Edition  limited.  Established  1850.  70  Greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  C0NARD  CO.,  Box  195,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


are  so  much  better  than  most  other 
rosea  that  we  guarantee  them  to  bloom 
or  refund  your  money.  We  also  put  a 
durable  white  star  label  with  our 
/  name  and  the  name  of  the  rose  on 
tne  plant  as  the  sign  of  that  quality 
which  enables  us  to  make  this  remark¬ 
able  guarantee.  Send  todav  for  the 
52-page  illustrated  catalog  FREE. 

CONARD  &  JONES  CO.,  Robt.  Pyle,  Pres. 
Rose  Specialists,  Box  4,  West  Grove.  Pa. 


Jur  List  of  Gladioli  Bulbs  tor  1924  read; 


h  ready. 

•vices  low  for  varieties  offered.  Will  be  pleased  to  mail 
upon  request,  c.  W.  Clapp,  Pleasant  Ave.,  Hamburg, ;N.  Y. 

Gladioli— 20  Varieties,  all  Different,  SI  TelT1' 

varieties  only.  If  bought  separately  would  cost  many 
times  price  asked.  GELSEIt  BltOS.,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  N.  Y. 

OI  ••  i:  Beautiful  yellow  and  others. 

biadlOllTlOra  E.  N.  Tilton  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


For  Sale- Well  Rooted  Concord  Grape  ROOTS 

True  to  name.  Large  or  small  orders  promptly  filled. 

Cuttings  grown  from  my  own  vineyards. 
FRANK  A.  DANNER  Dover,  Delaware 


Buy  TREES  and  PLANTS 
With  a  GUARANTEE 
that  really  means  something 

A  guarantee  on  nursery  stock  is  a 
new  idea— a  safeguard  to  make  sure  of 
what  you  buy.  Woodlawn  Nurseries  are 
not  afraid  to  guarantee  what  they  sell. 

We  grow  our  own  strongly-rooted,  vig¬ 
orous-growing,  heavy-bearing  treesand 
plants  *and  honestly  GUARANTEE 
them.  The  guarantee  is  plainly  printed 
on  and  is  a  part  of  every  order  blank. 

Our  nursery  has  been  celebrated  for  half  A 
century  for  Fruit,  Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bushes,  Perennial  Plants  of 
honest  worth. 

YVe  are  introducers  and  have  exclusive 
sale  of  the  New  Ohio  Beauty  Apple,  a  splendid 
Winter  Apple,  beautiful  in  appearance,  of  de¬ 
licious  flavor;  a  splendid  shipper  and  heavy, 
regular  bearer.  Also  the  Dr.  Worcester  Peach. 
Beautiful,  delicious,  good  shipper  and  keep¬ 
er.  Extra  hardy.  A  most  valuable  commer¬ 
cial  variety. 

We  sell  to  you  direct— no  commission  to 
agents— you  get  the  benefit  in  lower  prices. 

Why  take  chances  when  you  can  get  in¬ 
sured  stock?  Send  for  complete  illustrated 
catalogue  and  growers  guide,  telling  how 
to  obtain  best  results  and  best  stoc^k  at 
beBt  prices.  Write  to-day,  it  is  FREE. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
857  Gnrson  Avenue  '//,A 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  //JW/lff f1  * \ 1 1 1 


V 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you. 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry,  " 

Quince,  Apricot,  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  B#x  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


All  of  the  lending  varieties  one  and  two-year-old  at  pre¬ 
war  prices.  Write  for  our  special  planters  wholesale 
descriptive  price  list.  It  will  save  you  big  money.  Three 
sample  trees,  your  selection  of  varieties,  on  receipt  of  $1. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

FRUITTREES 

BERRY  PLANTS,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3  to 4-ft.  Apple  Trees, 25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  SOc  each, 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow.  True  to  Name. 
Flower  and  Garden  Seeds.  Send  for  1924  Catalog 
and  save  money,  buying  direct  from  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 

Plant  KUDZU  for  Hay  and  Pasture  tritious 

than  alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Needs  no  lime  or  fertilizer 
on  poor,  acid  land  and  never  has  to  be  replanted.  Write 
for  information.  Cherokee  Farms.  Monticello,  Florida 


Horticultural  Notes 


Success  With  Cabbage  on  Muck 

Lettuce  diseases  in  the  muck  sections 
of  New  York  have  caused  such  great 
losses  that  growers  are  seeking  other 
vegetables  to  grow.  Some  plan  to  raise 
more  carrots,  and  others  are  trying  a 
variety  of  types  with  varying  results.  In 
order  to  test  the  possibilities  of  growing 
cabbage  on  muck,  a  trial  was  made  last 
season  at  Williamson,  N.  Y.  The  weather 


solid  on  the  muck  last  Fall  as  the  picture 
will  indicate.  Some  heads  were  put  in 
cold  storage  in  August  and  kept  well  for 
three  months. 

The  Succession  variety,  which  is  some¬ 
what  later  than  the  Copenhagen  or  the 
Golden  Acre,  also  gave  high  yields  and 
high  returns  per  acre. 

H.  STRYCKER  MILLS. 


conditions  were  rather  dry,  so  that 
growth  was  somewhat  retarded.  This 
may  partly  account  for  the  exceptionally 
good  results  obtained,  as  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture  is  likely  to  produce  large  but  soft 
heads  of  cabbage  on  muck.  The  seed 
was  planted  in  a  seedbed  in  the  open 
field  on  May  G.  The  plants  were  set 
on  June  7  in  rows  3  ft.  apart  and  18  in. 
between  plants  in  the  row.  Two  rows  of 
50  plants  each  were  set  out  for  each 
strain  and  variety.  Usual  cultivation 
was  given  the  crop,  and  about  2,000 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  4-8-10  fertilizer.  The 
first  cutting  was  made  on  August  7  and 
the  last  on  September  19.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table,  which  is  a  total  of  both  rows 


Golden  Acre  cabbage  on  muck — note  soli¬ 
dity  of  t.he  cut  heads  at  the  bottom  of 
picture. 


of  each  strain  and  variety,  shows  the  re- 


suits  of  the  first  two 
total  cabbage  harvested 

cuttings 

and 

the 

l* 

Heads,  first 

-2*  3* 

4* 

5* 

6* 

7* 

cutting .  1 

Heads,  sec- 

20  16 

6 

61 

.  .  . 

ond  cutting  . .  53 
Total  two 

56  63 

CO 

33 

.  .  . 

cuttings  .  54 

Weight  first 

76  7y 

66 

94 

*  *  * 

cutting,  lbs.  1 

Weight  2d 

45  36 

11 

185 

i  .  . 

cutting,  lbs.  .146 
Weight  two 

207  218 

190 

108 

*  *  * 

cuttings,  lbs.  147 
Total  heads 

252  254 

201 

293 

*  *  * 

for  season  . .  91 
Total  weight 
for  season, 

97  97 

89 

100 

100 

100 

lbs . 330 

313  304 

273 

302 

657 

679 

1*  Copenhagen  Market,  Strain  No.  1; 

2*  Copen- 

bagen  Market,  Strain  No.  2;  3*  Copenhagen 
Market,  Strain  No.  3;  4*  Copenhagen  Market, 
Strain  No.  4;  5»  Golden  Acre;  6*  Succession, 
Strain  No.  1;  7*  Succession,  Strain  No.  2. 

When  the  planting  distance  in  the  row 
is  IS  in.  between  plants,  and  the  rows 
are  3  ft.  apart,  there  will  be  about  10,000 
plants  per  acre.  As  there  were  100  plants 
used  in  this  test,  the  area  harvested  was 
1-100  of  an  acre.  The  following  table 
indicates  returns  figured  on  an  acre  basis. 
The  cabbage  harvested  the  first  cutting 
was  figured  at  3  cents  per  lb.,  for  the 
second  cutting  at  2c  per  lb.,  and  the  last 
cutting  at  lc  per  lb. : 

1*  2*  3*  4*  5*  6*  7* 

Returns  per 


acre  1st 

cutting  . 5  3  $135  $108  $  33  $555  . 

Peturns  per 
acre  second 

cutting  .  292  414  436  380  216  . . 

Returns  per 
acre  last 

cutting  .  183  61  50  72  9  . 

Total  returns 

per  acre  . . .  478  610  ,594  485  780  6o7  6i9 


1*  Copenhagen  Market,  Strain  No.  1;  2*  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Strain  No.  2;  3*  Copenhagen 
Market.  Strain  No.  3:  4*  Copenhagen  Market, 
Strain  No.  4;  5*  Golden  Acre;  6*  Succession, 
Strain  No.  1;  7*  Succession,  Strain  No.  2. 

It  will  he  noted  from  the  two  tables 
that  the  best  results  were  obtained  with 
the  Golden  Acre  variety.  This  cabbage 
cut  the  greatest  number  of  mature  heads 
for  the  first  two  cuttings,  the  greatest 
Dumber  of  total  heads  harvested  of  the 
early  varieties,  and  the  highest  returns 
per  acre.  This  variety  is  very  uniform 
in  size,  shape  and  maturity,  and  was  very 


How  to  Line  Out  Large  Orchards 

I  have  had  much  experience,  and  this 
is  my  method:  I  select  one  side  of  the 
field  as  a  base  line,  then  set  a  plain  stake 
the  distance  I  want  the  trees.  These 
stakes  must  all  be  in  line.  Then  I 
measure  off  the  opposite  side  with  stakes 
the  same  distance  apart,  but  they  need 
not  be  in  line.  If  I  cannot  see  across 
the  field  I  set  another  line,  so  I  can  see 
across.  I  prepare  a  No.  10  wire  to  reach 
across  the  field.  It  must  have  markers 
the  distance  trees  are  to  set.  I  usually 
twist  a  wire  tight  around  this  for  a 
marker ;  a  cloth  might  be  used.  Have  a 
spiked  rod  at  each  row  of  sticks  with  a 
spring  attached.  I  use  the  corn  planter 
stretchers.  Now  set  the  stake  firmly  by 
the  first  tree  in  base  line,  and  attaching 
the  wire  stretch  in  line  to  the  opposite 
stake.  Draw  fairly  tight  and  attach  to 
the  other  stake.  It  is  little  trouble  to 
stretch  the  wire  in  a  straight  line  across 
the  field.  Then  with  a  bundle  of  switches, 
stick  one  at  each  mark  on  the  wire.  Be 
sure  to  stick  this  switch  on  the  side 
from  which  you  are  setting  the  orchard. 
Then  move  your  wire  over  to  the  next 
row.  In  doing  this  you  will  knock  down 
your  switches  if  you  stick  them  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  wire.  Dig  your  hole 
with  the  switch  in  the  center,  set  the  tree 
in  the  center,  paying  no  attention  whether 
the  trees  are  in  line.  In  moving  the 
wire  from  field  to  field  roll  it  around  a 
barrel.  joe  a.  burton. 

Indiana. 

The  lining  out  of  orchard  rows  depends 
somewhat  on  how  much  one  is  willing  to 
pay  for  good  looks,  for  an  orchard  with 
perfectly  straight  rows  might  not  bear 
more  apples  than  one  where  the  rows 
were  crooked,  and  uneven.  It  would  be 
easier  to  care  for,  and  look  much  better 
to  one  who  enjoyed  good  looks.  I  set 
my  trees  largely  by  sighting  after  the 
piece,  had  been  properly  staked  out.  To 
do  this  I  used  4  ft.  plastering  laths.  This 
required  two  men,  one  to  sight,  the  other 
to  drive  the  laths.  I  first  lined  out  a  row 
on  the  upper  side  if  land  was  rolling  or 
had  much  slope  to  it.  then  from  this  line 
squared  a  line  at  right  angle  for  the  out¬ 
side  row  on  that  side  of  orchard,  and 
from  these  lines  staked  out  the  rows  in 
both  directions;  four  to  six  laths  are  suffi¬ 
cient  for  quite  a  long  row  if  the  view  is 
unobstructed  the  entire  length  of  row. 
In  staking  out  rows  one  should  hold  the 
measuring:  rod  or  tape  line  as  near  level 
as  possible  on  sloping  ground.  Or  one 
can  line  out  the  four  outside  rows,  set¬ 
ting  laths  where  trees  are  to  be  set,  and 
fill  all  other  inside  laths  by  sighting,  not 
permitting  the  laths  where  trees  are  to 
be  set.  When  properly  lined  out  the 
holes  were  dug,  trees  set,  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  measuring  or  using  any  planting 
board  and  the  number  of  laths  was  small 
compared  to  the  number  of  trees  set.  I 
have  had  help  that  would  dig  the  holes, 
where  trees  were  to  be  set,  so  true  that 
I  would  let  them  do  so  without  any 
marking,  but  as  a  rule  I  generally  found 
it  best  to  mark  with  a  short  stick,  or 
more  often,  use  a  light  bar  to  make  a 
hole  where  the  tree  should  stand.  Then 
I  took  charge  of  the  sighting  and  placing 
of  the  trees,  generally  ;  filling  and  firming 
some  good  loose  dirt  that  was  first  put 
in  among  the  roots  after  sighting  to  find 
its  true  position.  I  liked  to  know  that 
part  of  the  job  was  properly  done,  and 
could  safely  leave  the  rest  of  the  filling  to 
others.  I  always  set  a  first-class  two- 
year-old  tree,  which  was  easier  to  set  that 
way  than  some  of  the  trees  I  have  seen 
sold  in  the  last  few  years.  Anyway,  I 
was  able  to  set  my  orchards  with  very 
straight  rows,  in  fact  have  never  seen  any 
better.  Whatever  method  one  may  use  it 
pays  to  set  an  orchard  so  one  can  always 
feel  proud  of  it,  and  I  think  raise  better 
apples  for  doing  so.  H.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts. 

I  will  tell  you  how  we  lined  out  my 
orchard  of  20  acres  for  trees  15  ft.  apart 
each  way.  I  hired  a  surveyor  with  com¬ 
pass.  level  and  chain  for  one  half  day, 
and  with  three  men  we  found  the  section 
line  and  quarter  posts  first.  Then  we  ran 
a  line  completely  around  the  20  with 
stakes  15  ft.  apart.  Small  stakes  were 
used  on  the  outside  line.  The  inside  lines 
were  easily  put  in  one  at  a  time  by  my 
men,  without  aid  of  surveyor,  and  one 
line  at  a  time  as  trees  were  planted.  No 
planting  board  was  used.  We  used  tall 
stakes,  perhaps  12  ft.  high,  at  the  ends 
and  middle  of  the  row,  using  a  red  ban¬ 
danna  handkerchief  at  the  top  of  each 
pole.  It  is  not  difficult,  nor  does  it  take 
much  time,  when  the  outside  lines  are 
run  out  as  I  have  stated,  and  one  is 
always  proud  of  the  job.  For  an  orchard 
of  10  acres  or  more  I  would  not  think 
of  any  other  method.  F.  N.  CLARK. 
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A  new  year  dawns  on  the  farm 
with  the  coming  of  spring  work. 

Whether  it  is  to  be  one  of  profit 
on  your  farm  quite  frequently 
depends  on  the  use  you  are  able 
to  make  of  the  time  when  the 
soil  is  just  right  for  breaking 
and  seeding. 

Many  thousands  of  farmers 
face  this  new  year  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  their  labors  will 
be  rewarded  to  the  utmost. 
Their  Fordson  power  assures 
that  spring  work  will  be 
done  when  it  should  be  done. 


CARS  •  TRUCKS  -  TRACTORS 
Ask  Any  Ford  Dealer 
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Things  To  Think  About 


A  Dissatisfied  Hired  Man 

Would  you  advise  me  as  to  the  follow¬ 
ing?  The  place  where  I  am  employed  is 
a  fruit  farm.  I  have  been  here  going 
on  my  fourth  season,  and  my  employer 
is  of  good  judgment.  But  he  will  not 
let  me  keep  a  pair  of  pigs  or  chickens  for 
my  family  use.  Of  course  1  expect  to  buy 
their  feed  for  them.  He  said  there  is  no 
money  in  either  pigs  or  chickens,  but  has 
his  own  chickens.  My  wages  are  $60  per 
month  for  eight  months,  and  catch  what 
1  can  in  Winter;-  myself,  wife  and  five 
children.  I  can  get  more  money  with 
a  place  to  keep  pigs  and  chickens,  hut 
do  not  like  to  move.  I  cannot  work  for 
$60  without  privileges  of  some  kind,  be¬ 
sides  my  house  and  month’s  wages.  At 
the  present  time  I  am  thinking  of  leaving 
the  farm  for  good,  and  going  in  a  factory 
here  that  is  paying  from  $22.50  to  $25.00 
a  week ;  hire  a  house  in  the  village  for 
$10.  and  then  I  can  keep  a  few  chickens, 
a  pig  if  I  wish,  which  I  cannot  do  on  the 
farm.  What  would  be  your  advice,  for  I 
would  depend  on  your  reply?  Would  I 
be  doing  the  right  thing  to  leave  for  the 
reason  stated?  Money  is  not  enough.  I 
am  the  only  one  employed  on  22  acres  of 
fruit  farm.  No  other  help  besides  my¬ 
self  and  wife,  when  needed  to  help. 

i.  w.  s. 

We  would  not  take  the  responsibility 
of  trying  to  settle  such  a  case.  We  know 
nothing  about  the  personality  of  either 


The  Farmer  and  the  Radio 

My  experience  with  the  radio  leads  me 
to  believe  that  it  is  no  financial  benefit 
to  the  farmer,  because,  just  at  the  time 
he  would  like  to  get  a  weather  or  market 
report,  something  will  happem  to  prevent 
its  being  received.  Any  farmer  will  spend 
a  lot  of  time  with  a  radio  that  could  be 
much  more  profitably  used  in  some  other 
way,  but  as  a  recreation  or  diversion  the 
radio  is  a  great  success.  However,  I 
hope  no  farmer  will  install  one  with  the 
mistaken  idea  that  it  will  be  of  any  com¬ 
mercial  value.  A.  c.  H. 

We  have  heard  the  same  idea  expressed 
by  other  farmers,  but  the  great  majority, 
however,  seem  to  think  that  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  they  get  from  the  radio  makes  it  a 
necessity.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the 
modern  car.  Probably  90  per  cent  of  its 
use  is  for  pleasure  rather  than  business. 


Salaries  of  Judges 

I  wonder  if  R.  N.-Y.  readers  have  been 
noticing  the  suggested  raise  in  Supreme 
Court  Judges’  salaries  from  $17,500  to 
$25,000.  and  what  they  think  of  it.  I 
know  there  are  lots  of  working  men, 
some  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to,  who  are 
feeling  bitter  about  this,  and  think  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  of  bow  their  scant  earnings  com¬ 
pared  to  some  of  these  salaries.  Couldn’t 
a  judge  find  it  possible  to  live  real  com¬ 
fortably,  and  save  money,  on  $17,500, 


Livingstons  Famous 


The  pride  and  specialty  of  this 
70-year-old  quality  seed  farm. 
Standard  everywhere  with 
market  and  home  gardeners. 
Livingston’s  Globe,  Stone  and 
Rosy  Morn  special  favorites. 

NEW  1 924  SEED  ANNUAL-FREE 

Seven  full  pages  devoted  to  T omatoes  alone  Choice  col¬ 
lections  at  attractive  prices.  Book  describes  famous  King 
of  Denmark  Spinach.  Golden  Acre  Cabbage,  Perfecto 
Muskmelon,  Ohio  Grand  Rapids  Lettuce,  Extra  Early 
Red  Prolific  Pepper  —  and  gives  300  true  to  nature 
illustrations  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Tells  when  to 
plaot  —  and  how  —  for  biggest  crops  and  best  resnlts. 

LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO.,221  E.  Chestnut  St.,  Columbus,  0. 


West  Branch 
Sweepstakes 

Direct  from  growers. 
All  our  members  get 
their  seeds  from  plot 
grown  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Penn.  State 
College.  We  can  trace 

_  every  bag  of  our  seed 

to  the  grower.  All  seed  thoroughly  air- 
dried,  graded  and  shipped  in  new  bags. 
Trueness  to  type  and  90  per  cent,  germ¬ 
ination  guaranteed.  Yields  heavy  crops 
of  silage,  rich  in  grain.  Matures  early.  Ask 
your  County  Agent  about  our  seed  corn. 

Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and  complete  de¬ 
scription.  Order  direct  from  growers  ana  be  safe. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

BoxD  Williamsport,  Pa. 


GARDEN  BOOK 


CONDON  S  OANTT0MAT0 


EVERBEARING 


eas  OT  honaon s 

■FREE 


"QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Money-M»k«r.  Largs,  solid 
fruit;  cxc.ll.nt  canner.  To  introduce  to  you 
our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants, 
we  will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon’s 
Uiant  EvsrbearincTomato  I 
and  our  Biff  1924  Garden  I 
and  Farm  Guide.—  >  I 
192-Pagre  Book,  tells  how,  and  wbat  to 
plant.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 

CONDON  BROS.. Seedsmen 

Hock  Hirer  Valley  SrecI  Farm 

„OXl78  Rockford,  III. 


This  picture  shows  a  petrified  log  sticking  out  of  a  hillside  near  Canfields,  Arizona. 
This  giant  tree,  long  since  turned  to  stone,  shows  one  of  the  desert  wonders. 


party,  and  that  is  the  most  important 
thing  about  it.  If  this  farmer  does  not 
want  pigs  and  chickens  on  his  farm  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  it.  We  have  had 
some  experience  along  this  line,  and  it 
was  never  satisfactory.  The  pigs  got  out 
and  made  great  trouble.  The  chickens 
were  a  nuisance  and  there  were  many 
quarrels  about  feed.  The  hired  men  often 
“borrowed”  corn  and  other  grain  from 
our  bins,  and  there  were  many  arguments 
as  to  whether  they  ever  put  it  back.  As 
a  rule,  two  sets  of  live  stock  on  a  farm 
do  not  match  well ;  at  least  that  has 
been  our  experience.  We  have  found  it 
wiser  to  supply  milk  and  a  reasonable 
number  of  eggs  from  the  farm  stock.  As 
for  keeping  a  pig,  we  think  it  better  to 
let  the  man  select  a  good  pig  from  some 
litter,  mark  it  and  let  it  run  with  the 
others,  with  an  agreement  to  slaughter  at 
some  specified  time — the  man  to  have  the 
meat.  It  pays  to  be  liberal  in  such  things 
when  the  man  is  fair  and  honorable,  hut 
we  find  it  far  better  to  work  in  the  way 
here  mentioned  rather  than  try  to  keep  a 
little  stock  separate.  In  one  case  we 
know  of  the  hired  man’s  wife  raises  a 
number  of  chickens,  the  boss  providing 
implements,  eggs  and  feed.  In  the  Fall 
the  stock  is  divided  evenly,  the  woman 
getting  credit  in  eggs  and  poultry  from 
the  general  flock  for  her  share.  The 
wages  this  man  speaks  of  are  low  for 
the  work  he  claims  to  do.  If  he  is  a 
worker,  and  reasonable  in  his  habits  and 
disposition,  he  could  earn  more  than  that 
on  some  other  farm.  His  scheme  of  go¬ 
ing  to  work  in  town  at  possibly  $25  a 
week  will  fail.  -He  is  not  sure  of  con¬ 
stant  work,  and  his  expenses  will  soon 
eat  that  up.  If  he  loses  his  job  or  meets 
with  accident  or  sickness,  he  will  be  far 
worse  off  than  he  is  now.  We  should  try 
to  make  some  new  arrangement  with  the 
boss  about  supplies,  or  try  to  get  on 
some  other  farm,  Keep  away  from  town, 


and  feel  so  well  fed  that  he  could  dis¬ 
pense  real  justice  as  far  as  humanely  pos¬ 
sible,  on  $17,500,  without  wanting  to 
grab  off  some  more?  I  don’t  think  a 
judge  can  conscientiously  look  the  world 
in  the  face  and  feel  contented  if  he  is 
willing  to  send  a  man  or  woman  to  jail 
for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread  he  or  she 
may  be  actually  needing,  and  at  the  same 
time  figure  how  he  can  get  that  extra 
$7,500  out  of  the  people. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  as  a  class  the 
judges  are  honorable  men,  and  are  en¬ 
titled  to  fair  remuneration.  Let’s  have 
one  or  two  bunches  of  men  left  that  our 
children  can  be  told  to  look  at  as  good 
examples  of  the  right  kind  of  people,  who 
are  actually  being  half  way  decent  in 
their  dealings  with  their  fellow  human 
beings.  a.  b. 


Maine  Co-operative  Association 

The  Maine  poultrymen,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  County  Agent  William  Gray 
and  Roland  Park,  Boston,  Mass.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Maine  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  others,  are  rapidly  getting  into  shape 
a  plan. for  a  Maine  Co-operative  Market 
Association,  similar  to  the  one  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  those  of  other  States. 
Poultrymen  all  over  Maine  have  exhibit¬ 
ed  deep  interest  in  the  proposed  associa¬ 
tion,  and  already  tentative  plans  have 
been  proposed  for  headquarters  in  Kit- 
tery,  the  western  gateway  of  Maine,  the 
gathering  and'  shipping  of  eggs  and  poul¬ 
try  by  trucks,  and  other  incidentals. 

The  New  Hampshire  association  re¬ 
ports  it  has  handled  the  largest  amount 
of  business  during  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1923,  ever  handled  by  that  associa¬ 
tion,  $50,657.73,  of  which  the  eggs 
amounted  to  $24,254.31,  wool  $710.62, 
potatoes  and  apples  $21,506.14,  miscel¬ 
laneous  $4,195.66. 

If  New  Hampshire,  with  only  a  com¬ 
parative  few  of  her  people  interested, 
can  make  such  a  showing  as  this,  Maine, 
with  all  her  poultrymen  interested,  ought 
to  be  able  to  live  up  to  her  ancient  motto, 
“Dirigo.”  w.  F. 

South  Berwick,  Me. 


“Can  you  give  me  a  good  description 
of  your  absconding  cashier?”  suavely 
asked  the  detective.  “We-ell,”  answered 
the  hotel  proprietor,  “I  believe  he’s  about 
five  feet  five  inches  tall  and  about  seven 
thousand  dollars  short.” — American  Le¬ 
gion  Weekly. 


D  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock— None 


Better— 54  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Extra 
lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  tree  catalogue  has  over 
700  pictures  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Ill. 


is  a  household  word  with  leading  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners.  You  will  find 
it  indispensable  when  planning  your  garden 
this  year — as  a  reference  book  for  the  latest 
and  best  in  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs,  and 
for  its  explicit  cultural  instructions. 

It  contains  hundreds  of  photo-engravings, 
some  in  natural  color,  illustrating  the  Dreer 
specialties  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

There  is  a  free  copy  of  this  invaluable 
Garden  Book  for  you,  if  you  will 
mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street, Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Michigan-Grown 

Beware  of  Imported 
clover  «eed  offered  this 
year  because  of  shortage  of 
domestic  supply — it  is  not 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Use  only  Isbell’s  Bell  brand  Clover — red  or 
alsike — all  Michigan-grown,  pure,  true  to  strain, 
hardy  and  big-yielding — record  producer!  for  45  yeare. 

rper  Camnlac  of  Br,y  fieId  Beeds  to  show 

rnLL  Oalll|f  ICS  quality  sent  on  request  with 
Isbell’s  1924  Seed  Annual.  Big  savings  on.sterling 
quality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 
154  Mechanic  St.  (59)  Jackson,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE-TRUE  DANISH  BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE  SEED 

Imported  direct  frern  Odense,  Denmark.  $2  per  lb.  post¬ 
paid.  C.  J.  Stafford  Route  8  Cortland,  N.Y. 


'hildsSeedf 

Our  1924  Spring  Catalog  will 
be  sent  free  upon  request. 

It  is  bright  and  the  most  easily- 
read  Seed  Catalog 


NEW 
COLOR 
.HARMONYj 
CHART, 


published,  describ¬ 
ing  new  novelties 
and  many  attrac¬ 
tive  offers  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables 
illustrated  in 
color.  Catalog 
free.  Send 
for  your 
copy  to¬ 
day. 


Our  new  Garden 
Color  harmony 
Chart  (which  cannot 
be  supplied  by  any 
other  seedsmen)  solves 
the  problem  of  color  group¬ 
ing.  The  price  of  this  chart 
with  other  helpful  material  $2. 

Fully  described  in  our  calalog 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS  SEED  CO.,  Inc.’ 

FLORAL  PARK.  N.  Y. 

Consolidated  with  Edward  T.Bromfield  Seed  Co. 


••'.I'-IUSS  West  Branch 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature, 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination. 
A  sit  y  ourCounty  Agent  about  this  genuineW  est 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  t  s 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
Box  D,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


HONEST 

SEEDS 


Get  Our  New  1924  Catalog  and 


Save  10  to 


25%  on  Your  Seeds 

Find  out  about  these  new  and 
valuable  varieties 


"Cortland”  Tomatoes. 


Ripen  a  week  earlier 
than  Earliana--larger, 
amoother,  better  yielder — free  from  cracks.  Bear  longer  than 
any  other  early  tomato. 

"King  of  Denmark”  Spinach. 

miracle  Spinach;  simply  will  not  run  to  seed. 

Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants.  £atn0bu* 

when  you  plant  peas  and  beets.  Will  give  you  matured  heads 
two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  hothouse  plants. 

"Wonder”  Golden  Bantam  Sweet 

/"'<  For  the  critical  market  and  home  gardener  who 

uoril.  has  been  looking  for  an  early  Bantam  Sweet  Corn 
that  will  produce  more  and  larger  ears  without  sacrificing  high 
quality. 


BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 

(frost  proof) 

You  can  raise  delicious  and  appetizing  Ber¬ 
muda  Onions  right  in  your  own  garden.  Larger 
and  finer  than  onions  raised  from  sets.  Mature 
much  earlier,  either  as  green  onions  or  when 
left  to  mature.  Mild  as  an  apple  and  as  juicy 
as  an  orange.  Give  them  a  trial. 


REMEMBER _ We  have  had  the  confidence 

of  home  and  market  gardeners  for  26  yrs. 
And  we  mean  it  when  we  say  we  can  save 
you  lO  to  25  %.  Drop  a  postal  today  for 
our  new  1924,  Catalog  which  fully  illus¬ 
trates  and  describes  the  best  in  vegetable, 
flower  and  farm  seeds.  It’s  free. 


THE  FORREST 


BOX  40. 


SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
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These  Books 
FREE!  ^ 


Gordon- Van  Tine  Home  No.  502 

A  5-room  house,  unusually  well 
planned.  Roomy  porch;  bath;  built-in 
convenience  features.  One  of  our  most 
popular  small  homes.  Materials, 


$1749 


Write  for  1024 
Wholesale  Prices! 


This  gable-roof  barn  is  so  well  bolted  and  braced, 
that  nothing  short  of  a  hurricane 
can  move  it.  Great  loft  capacity. 
A  remarkable  value. 


four  big  mills  in  the  heaviest  timber  sections — ship  by  train-load — have  our  own 
staff  of  expert  architects — sell  to  over  200,000  customers;  and  operate  at  producer’s 
costs  plus  one  small  profit,  Gordon-VanTine  prices  are  far  below  ordinary 
local  lumber  markets! 

Build  Ready-Cut,  or  Let  Us  Figure  Your  Lumber  Bills 

You  can  choose  from  200  home  plans  and  While  Ready-Cut  saves  you  money,  if  you 
654  sizes  and  kinds  of  farm  buildings  just  the  don’t  see  the  building  you  want  in  our  catalog, 
type  of  home,  barn  or  other  building  you  send  us  your  lumber  bills  on  the  plan  you  have 
want.  Ready-Cut  saves  you  18%  lumber  in  mind.  We  will  figure  them  free,  give  you 
waste  and  up  to  30%  labor  on  the  job.  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Homes  as  Low  as  $719  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 

Guaranteed  price  includes  all  We  guarantee  highest  qual- 
lumber,  lath,  shingles,  doors,  ity  material  —  shipped  in 
windows,  trim,  stair-work,  sealed  car  direct  to  your  station, 
hardware,  paint,  tinwork,  nails.  Everything  shipped  subject  to 
varnish,  enamel.  No  extras,  your  most  critical  inspection. 

Every  plan  tested  by  actual  Our  motto  is,  “Satisfaction  or 
building.  money  back.” 

5,000  Building  Material  Bargains! 

Lumber  Bookcases  Doors  Paints  Sash  Stairs 

Shingles  Cabinets  Bathroom&  and  Roofing  Furnaces 

Lath  Flooring  Plumbing  Varnish  Screen  Hotbed  Sash 

Buffets  Windows  Supplies  Glass  Mouldings  Wallboard,  etc. 

Fniir  Ri(J  lWil!c-—DavenP°rt>  Iowa;  St. Louis,  Mo.;  Chehalis.Wash.; 

1.  UU1  Ulg  IHUia  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  We  shipfrom  mill  nearest  vou. 


»A  favorite  hay,  cattle  or  general 
purpose  barn.  Comes  ready¬ 
framed— easy  to  build.  Scien¬ 
tifically  planned  for  strength  and 
permanence. 


Ask  for  Books  You  Need! 

200  Home  Plans— Shows  photos,  plans,  spe¬ 
cifications,  3  to  9  room  homes  for  town  or 
country. 

Barn  Book— Pictures  and  prices  of  every  mod¬ 
ern  type  of  farm  building  from  barns  to  poultry 
houses. 

Building  Material  Catalog— Everything  for 
building  or  remodeling— wholesale  prices. 


One  of  our  best.  Well  lighted  and  ventilated 


warm  and  dry.  Windows  on  south 
slope  of  gambrel  roof.  A  house  that 
will  give  you  years  of  satisfaction. 


Jap-a-Top 
Slate 
Surfaced 
Roofing 

Green  or  Red; 
85  lbs.  Jo  roll. 
Fire-resisting, 
15-year  guar¬ 
antee.  Nails 
and  cement 
included. 

*2.05  Per  Roll 


Goes 

further, 


pdon-VanTu 

IQuality 

I House 


Hoofing 


The  “Good  Luck”  Poultry  House  is  built  for 
warmth,  dryness,  light  and  ventilation.  Laid  out 


Quality  Paint 

All  colors  for  q  f 

every  purpose.  A. 

Guaranteed  .  .  Amf  Per 


Ready-Cut. 
Save  money  by 
building  your¬ 
self. 


on  latest,  successful  poultrymen’s  ideas.  Size 
^  shown  accommodates  up  to  200  hens. 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

316  Gordon  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 


Write  Us  Today  sind  Get  Posted  on  Building  Material  Prices  1 

Gordon-VanTine  Go. 


ESTABLISHED  1865 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

316  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


I 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

L 


Please  send  me  latest  prices  and  proper 
catalogs.  I  expect  to  build  a: 

□  House  □  Hoghouse 

□  Barn  □  Poultry  House 

□  Garage  □  Stock  Shed 

□  Granary  □ . 

□  Repair  a . . . 

Name . 


Address 
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Scott’s  Field  Seed  Book 


1  Ef! 


Tv, 

tl  HOW  TO  KNOW 
|  GOOD  SEED  _ 

SWEET  CLOVER 

iflJIIMif 

— -  — 

Send  today  for  your  copy 
of  this  valuable  book. 


Read  what  a  successful  farmer 
says  of  it:— “I  feel  under  ob¬ 
ligation  to  you  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  pleasure  afforded  by 
the  privilege  of  reading  your 
seed  book.  Plain  presentation 
of  facts  crowd  every  page.” 


O.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co. 

Marysville,  Ohio. 


12  8th  Street 


mm 

SEEDS 


SULPHUR 


“BROOKLYN 
BRAND” 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99-^%  pure,  for  spraying  and 
insecticide  purposes. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99/2%  pure  j  for  dusting 

•  •••••  / 


FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure 

u 


purposes 


branT  AM.  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 

for  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


Dept.  “B’ 


Write  for  Prices  and  Booklet 


SEEDS  THAT SUCCEED 

Direct  from  the  Nation’s  Capitol.  Send  for 
our  Big  Catalogue  in  color.  Now  ready.  Ab¬ 
solutely  free. 

SEND  lO  CENTS 
And  we  will  include  1  pkt.,  each:— 

Dwraf  Mixed  Nasturtiums,  Fealherbloom  Asters, 
Giant,  Flowered  Zinnias,  Scarlet  Globe  Radish, 
Masterpiece  Lettuce,  Bolgiano  Tomato, 

Don’t  Delay.  Send  Today. 

F.WBOLGIANO  &  CO, 

1022  B  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Send 

/cataio g 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

A.  G.  Aldridge  Sons  «  - 


Established  1889 
Catalog  Free. 

Fishers,  Ji.  V. 


Farm  Co-operation 

is  a  protest  against  the  monopoly 
and  other  oppressive  methods  of 
organized  distributors  and  the 
capital  stock  companies.  Can 
farmers  afford  to  adopt  the  policies 
in  their  own  organizations  that 
they  denounce  in  others  ? 


Be  Sure  Your  Clover  Is 

American  Grown 

|  and  check  up  on  these  Field  Ssed  Prices. 
RED  CLOVER  —  Metcalf’s  recleaned, 
medium,  guaranteed. American  grown; 

per  bu.  of  60-lb . $1  7. BO 

ALSIKE— Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per  bu. 

of  60-lb. . St 2.00 

SWEET  CLOVER— Metcalf’s  Scarified 
White  Blossom;  perbu.  of  60-lb  Sl  1.BO 
TIMOTHY —Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per 
bu.  of  45-lb . $4.70 

Other  Metcalf  Specials: 

Include  Telephone,  Aldermnn  and  Thomas  Laxton 
Pens,  Alberta  Cluster  Oats  and  reeleaned  Timothy 
and  Alsike,  20%  AUtke. 

Bags  free  — freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  value,  quality 
arf&  service  offered  you  in  field  seeds  and  farm  supplies 
by  the  mail  order  department  of  the  Metcalf  stores. 
Your  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  aboutour  responsibility 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  202-204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Vi 


ORGANIZED 

COOPERATION 

By 

JOHN  J.  DILLON 


THIS  SUBJECT  is  treated  fully 
but  concisely  in  the  new  book, 
“Organized  Co-operation.”  Farmers 
must  understand  these  questions  if 
they  are  to  direct  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  organization  can  be 
co-operative  unless  the  members  direct 
it  themselves. 

The  book  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Quaker  Hill  Farm 

CERTIFIED  RUSSETS 

Outyield  Ordinary  Seed  Potatoes 
by  50  to  150  Bushels  Per  Acre 

1.  Practically  100%  disease  free. 

t.  Selected  by  hill  unit  system  for  five  years. 

'  8.  Green  up  to  digging  time. 

4.  Grown  in  a  northern  climate 
and.  stored  at  33»  to  40o  Ft.  all 
winter. 

More  profits  to  you  from 
UL  AKEIt  HILL  Farm  Seeds 
Write  Today  for  Description, 
Records  and  Prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE 

Quaker  Hill  Farm 
Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


'Of\  ft-  Drnu.  Very  choice  colors  and 
JV  I  l.  r\OW  \ shades.  Bargain.  Enough 
\to  plant  30  ft.  row.  Every 
customer  MUST  be  satis¬ 
fied.  Illustrated  catalog 
Seeds.  Plants,  Fruits, 
Trees,  FREE.  71  years  in 
business.  Write  today. 

SPRING  HILL  NURSERIES 

Box  79  Tippecanoe  City, 
CATALOG^  (Miami  Oo.)  Ohio. 


FRE 


Your  Cabbage  Crop  Increased 


Genuine  imported  Danish  seeds  will  in¬ 
crease  your  yields  of  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
spinach,  etc.  Write  for  proof.  Valuable 
free  booklet  tells  you  famous  high 
yielding  methods.  Practical  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  man  who  has  made  Danish 
crops  hislifework.  Send  a  postal  today, 

M.  KLITGORD  kWer °’ DanL?MAf n^y. 


Hovy 
L°Gi-ow 
Setter  . 


Poultry  in  Sprayed  Orchard 

I  have  an  orchard  of  about  100  large 
apple  trees  which  has  been  kept  in  sod 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  am  planning 
to  plow  it  early  next  Spring  and  sow  to 
rape,  and  later  when  the  rape  gets  a  good 
start  let  about  1.000  White  Leghorn 
chickens  run  in  it.  Do  you  think  enough 
of  the  spray  material  will  find  its  way 
into  the  chickens  to  poison  them?  On  a 
planting  of  2,000  apple  trees,  and  with¬ 
out  taking  into  consideration  the  first 
cost  of  trees,  would  you  advise  planting 
one  or  two-year-old  trees?  j.  A.  w. 

No,  we  do  not  think  there  would  be 
great  danger.  The  most  effective  spray¬ 
ing  will  be  done  before  the  rape  is  large. 
We  have  never  had  any  trouble  of  this 
sort  either  from  spray  or  dust,  and  chick¬ 
ens  and  geese  are  confined  to  the  orchard. 
It  might  be  possible  to  handle  the  spray 
so  carelessly  that  stock  would  get  too 
much  of  it.  In  cases  where  loss  is  re¬ 
ported  to  us  we  have  found  that  the  dregs 
of  the  tank  were  blown  off  on  the  ground, 
or  the  nozzle  left  on  the  ground 
while  the  pump  was  working.  This  left 
a  puddle  of  spray  material.  Many  ani¬ 
mals  seem  to  have  a  craving  for  such 
stuff.  With  ordinary  care  we  do  not 
think  there  would  be  danger.  We  prefer 
a  good  two-year-okl  tree. 


Alfalfa  in  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Alfalfa  Belt. — Several  times  in 
the  last  15  years  the  writer  has  reported 
to  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  the  results  of  his  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  Alfalfa-growing  situation 
in  the  region  around  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
which  is  not  'far  from  the  middle  of  the 
‘Alfalfa  belt”  of  Central  New  York.  An¬ 
other  examination  of  the  field  has  just 
been  completed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
brief  statement  of  the  results  will  be  of 
interest  to  its  readers. 

Methods  of  Production. — Most  of  the 
growers  interviewed  have  been  handling 
Alfalfa  for  20  years,  and  a  few  for  30 
The  area  given  it  on  their  farms 


tings  formerly  gave,  and  more  material  is 
left  to  protect  the  roots  in  the  Winter. 
But  sometimes  it  is  better  to 'cut  three 
times.  Such  a  case  was  seen  in  a  field 
from  which  two  crops  had  been  taken,  but 
on  quite  an  area  the  later  growth  meas¬ 
ured  3  ft.  in  height.  This  was  on  rich 
land,  and  it  is  probable  that  underground 
springs  furnished  a  large  and  constant 
supply  of  water.  In  curing  Alfalfa  the 
tedder  is  used  to  some  extent,  but  it  lias 
the  fault  of  breaking  off  many  of  the 
leaves.  Only  a  little  Alfalfa  is  cured  in 
the  cock,  and  hay  caps  are  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  too  troublesome  and  expensive. 
The  side-delivery  rake  and  hay  loader  are 
in  common  use.  Some  Alfalfa  is  stacked, 
but  most  of  it  is  stored  in  barns  and 
sheds.  The  yield  of  the  first  cutting  last 
year  was  good,  but  a  severe  drought  re¬ 
duced  that  of  the  second. 

Gutting  in  the  New  Moon. — It  is 
interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  in  my 
investigation  several  years  ago  a  veteran 
grower  was  found  who  strongly  advised 
against  cutting  Alfalfa  when  the  moon 
is  in  the  last  quarter.  Experience  on  his 
own  farm  and  observation  of  fields  be¬ 
longing  to  others  had  convinced  him  that 
cutting  at  this  time  would  be  injurious 
to  the  Alfalfa,  and  if  persisted  in  would 
be  ruinous.  His  opinion  remains  un¬ 
changed.  No  matter  how  fine  the  weath¬ 
er,  or  how  ready  the  Alfalfa  for  harvest¬ 
ing, if  these  favorable  conditions  come  in 
‘‘the  old  of  the  moon”  the  cutting  is  de¬ 
layed  until  the  new  moon  appears. 

What  Becomes  of  the  Crop. — Alfalfa 
is  grown  for  feeding  on  the  farm,  and  also 
as  a  direct  sale  crop.  Many  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  keep  high-grade  Holstein  cows  for  pro¬ 
ducing  milk.  Their  herds  range  in  num¬ 
ber  from  a  dozen  to  25  cows,  and  on  one 
farm  it  reaches  00  and  will  soon  be  in¬ 
creased.  Most  of  the  large  quantity  of 
hay  which  they  consume  is  Alfalfa.  In¬ 
cidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  this  is  the 
banner  county  in  the  East  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Alfalfa,  and  that  there  are  more 
Holstein  cows  within  its  limits  than  there 
are  in  Holland.  A  few  of  the  Alfalfa 
growers  who  are  also  dairymen  have  milk 
routes  in  Syracuse,  but  the  majority  sell 
to  concerns  which  manufacture  various 
forms  of  dairy  products,  or  to  people  who 
ship  milk  to  New  York. 

Use  as  Hay. — Most  of  the  Alfalfa  that 


years. 

ranges  from  18  to  80  acres.  The  methods 
followed  have  a  general  x-esemblance,  but  is  fed  here. is  used  as  hay,  though  some  is 
there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  de-  used  as  green  feed.  Some  growers  give 
tails.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  Alfalfa  the  hay  freely  to  horses,  and  regard  it  as 
sod  is  broken  up  every  five  to  10  years,  the  best,  of  feeds;  others  give  it  spar- 
On  one  large  farm  the  rotation  calls  for  a  ingly,  arid  some  will  not  feed  it  to  horses 
seven-year  term  with  Alfalfa.  Several  at  all.  Comparatively  few  Alfalfa  fields 
growers  let  the  sod  remain  until  it  gets  are  used  for  pasture.  Many  growers  be- 
thin,  or  until  there  is  an  invasion  of  grass  lieve  that  pasturing,  especially  when  the 


GASOLINE  POWER  &PBAYCRS  TOO 


POTATO  SPRAYER 

HIGH  PRESSURE 

NC S  MOSS* 

“FRIEND”  MFG.Co„  Gmport.  NY 

‘  'fova.A.wtarsBt$iJmYovBa/6s7ATMimJ 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 1  yr.  old.  Washington,  $15  per  1,000.  Read- 
jngGiant.l  yr.  old, *10 1,000.  Chirlei  Willetl.  Cmcord  Jet..  Mm. 

ROOT  Grafts  Sss’-’SK 

Grow  trees  yourself. 
Small  outlay.  Others  succeeding.  100— S3. 50  ; 

HunterUE.  Marine  ^  Martinsburg,  W.  Va . 

Attention-Fruit  Growers.  “MICE-IDE” 

An  effective  remedy  for  field  mice  and  rats.  Invalu¬ 
able  for  orcliardlBt,  farmers,  etc.  Made  strictly  accord¬ 
ing  to  U.S.  Dept.  Agriculture  formula  and  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Dealers  and  Agents  wanted.  Capitol  Chemical 
Company,  3108  18th  St..  N.  W.,  Washington,  11.  C. 


which  to  a  considerable  extent  supplants 
the  Alfalfa.  In  some  cases  this  extends 
the  time  to  12  or  15  years.  A  very  few 
fields  have  been  down  20  years,  but  they 
are  not  in  good  condition. 

Seeding. — Most  of  the  seeding  is  done 
in  the  Spring.  With  but  few  exceptions 
a  nurse  crop  is  provided.  One  grower 
seeds  with  peas,  which  are  harvested  and 
sold  to  a  cannery  ;  a  few  seed  with  barley 
or  wheat,  but  the  common  practice  is  to 
seed  with  oats,  sown  at  the  rate  of  from 
1%  to  2  bu.  per  acre.  The  quantity  of 
Alfalfa  seed  varies  greatly.  The  major¬ 
ity  use  from  eight  to  10  quarts  per  acre, 
but  a  few  sow  as  much  as  a  half  bushel. 
From  two  to  four  quarts  of  Timothy  to 
the  acre  is  usually  added  to  the  Alfalfa, 
and  a  few  growers  who  have  moist  spots 
in  their  fields  add  some  Alsike  clover. 

Preparing  Soil. — In  most  cases  the 
land  is  manured  for  the  preceding  crops 
rather  than  when  the  Alfalfa  is  sown. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  as  a  rule 
after  a  sod  is  formed  it  is  top-dressed 
with  manure  at  intervals  of  from  one  to 
four  or  five  years.  The  manure  is  applied 
with  a  spreader.  The  rate  varies  from 
five  to  six  to  20  loads  per  acre,  though 
but  few  of  the  growers  use  more  than 
seven  or  eight  loads,  and  the  one  who  has 
used  20  loads  will  in  future  cut  down  the 
quantity  about  one-half.  This  is  a  strong 
limestone  soil,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was 
the  universal  belief  that  the  application  of 
lime,  which  in  many  places  is  absolutely 
essential  to  success  with  Alfalfa,  would 
be  of  no  benefit  to  the  crop.  Of  late, 
however,  opinion  has  been  changing,  and 
many  growers  are  not  sure  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  lime  in  an  imme¬ 
diately  available  form  to  insure  the  largest 
possible  yield.  As  yet  only  a  few  have 
tested  the  matter,  but  those  who  have  are 
pretty  well  agreed  that  the  application  of 
lime  to  their  fields  has  been  profitable. 
On  one  large  farm  it  has  been  used  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  three  years  and  at  the  rate  of 
1,500  lbs.  per  acre.  If  ground  rock  is 
used  the  quantity  is  increased  to  four 
tons.  On  another  farm,  several  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  the  application  last  year  of  less  than 
a  ton  per  acre  had  a  remarkable  effect. 
In  a  field  of  the  same  kind  of  land,  and 
in  all  other  respects  treated  in  the  same 
way,  lime  was  used  on  about  one-half  of 
the  area.  This  Fall  the  Alfalfa  was  so 
much  larger  where  the  lime  had  been 
spread  than  it  was  on  the  unlimed  part 
that  the  difference  was  apparent  as  far 
awav  as  the  field  could  be  clearly  seen. 

Cutting  and  Curing. — Some  growers 
mow  the  Alfalfa  fields  three  times  each 
Summer,  -and  a  very  few  mow  them  four 
times,  but  there  is  a  tendency. to  reduce 
the  number  of  cuttings  to  two.  By  mak¬ 
ing  these  a  little  further  apart  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  hay  is  almost  as  large  as  three  cut- 


ground  is  wet,  will  injure  the  Alfalfa,  and 
they  do  not  think  it  is  quite  safe  for  the 
stock.  Some  tests  on  a  small  scale  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  good  quality  of  silage  can  be 
made  from  Alfalfa.  A  good  deal  of  Alfal¬ 
fa,  principally  of  the  first  cutting,  is  sold 
loose  in  Syracuse,  to  be  fed  to  team 
horses.  Of  the  nearly  200  loads  of  hay 
that  are  weighed  each  month  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  market,  a  large  proportion  is  mixed 
Alfalfa  and  Timothy.  When  Timothy 
brings  $20,  Alfalfa  usually  sells  for  $18  a 
ton.  Most  of  the  Alfalfa  that  is  shipped 
is  baled  at  the  farms.  Some  is  sold  direct 
to  dealers,  but  large  quantities  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  an  association  which  distributes 
it  among  buyers,  who  supply  dairymen  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  cities  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  territory  around  New  York,  and 
sometimes  as  far  south  as  Virginia. 

Varieties.: — Much  of  the  larger  part  of 
the  Alfalfa  grown  here  is  of  the  common 
variety  which  has  been  the  standard  sort 
since  the  crop  was  introduced.  The  seed 
is  “Northern  grown,”  and  principally 
comes  from  Montana  and  South  Dakota. 
Grimm  has  been  tested  on  a  good  many 
farms,  but  mostly  on  a  small  scale.  Some 
of  the  large  dealers  report  the  sale  of  seed 
of  Grimm  as  not  more  than  one-tenth  that 
of  the  common  variety,  but  one  of  them 
gives  the  proportion  of  Grimm  as  a  little 
more  than  one-third.  The  price  of  Grimm 
seed  is  about  double  that  of  the  other  sort. 
Some  growers  say  that  they  can  see  little 
difference  in  the  yield  of  the  two  varieties, 
but  they  believe  Grimm  is  to  be  preferred 
where  the  ground  is  very  moist  or  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  lie'aVe  in  the  Spring.  No  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  Grimm  was  manifested,  but  it 
appears  to  be  regarded  rather  favorably, 
and  the  sales  of  seed  indicate  that  it  is 
slowly  gaining  in  popularity. 

For  a  Farm  Crop. — As  is  the  case  with 
all  other  crops,  Alfalfa  varies  with  the 
soil,  the  season,  and  the  methods  of  culti¬ 
vation  ;  but  where  conditions  are  fairly 
favorable,  and  it  is  properly  managed,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  reliable  products  of  the 
farm.  In  average  seasons  a  yield  of  from 
three  to  five  tons  of  excellent  hay  may 
reasonably  'be  expected.  As  feed  for  the 
farm  herd  it  is  unexcelled,  and  for  the 
surplus  there  is  a  good  demand.  Then, 
too,  bv  storing  nitrogen  from  the  -air,  and 
by  liberating  mineral  elements  which  are 
locked  in  the  subsoil,  Alfalfa  is  of  great 
service  in  maintaining  the  productiveness 
of  the  land.  Practically  all  the  crops  of 
this  latitude  thrive  when  they  follow  Al¬ 
falfa.  and  where  it  is  grown  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  flourishes.  Its  influence  for  good 
is  felt  everywhere.  The  houses  and  barns, 
the  fields  and  herds,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  community,  unite  in  their  witness  to 
the  value  of  Alfalfa  as  a  crop  for  the 
farm.  J.  E.  B. 
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This  Year  Try  Stahelin  ’a  Big  Yield 

trawberry 
Plants 

eciall 

2 


Gladioli,  Roses 
Ornamental 
Shrubbery 


Splendid  variety,  adaptable  to  any  soil. 

Grow  Stahelin’a  Strawberries  this  year— 
they  will  make  Big  Money— up  to$1200  per 
acre;  the  new  varieties:  The  EATON. 
DELICIOUS.  PREMIER.  MARVEL 
COOPER  and  the  CHAMPION— world’s 
greatest  ever-bearing  strawberry;  are  all 
robust,  healthy,  well-rooted  plants,  readily 
adaptable  to  your  soil.  Thousands  of  our 
customers  are  coining  big  money  in  straw¬ 
berries.  SocanYOU.  STARTTHIS  YEAR! 
Cl  If  A  P  F  ot  t*10  big  fruiting  variety 
,v'11  *«*  at  special  (aA  nnrl 

Plants 

thousand  30  Up 


SpecialPrice 

$050 


P«r 
Thou 
sand 

and  up 

Our  prices  are 
very  low  for 
high  quality 
stock.  Every 
plant  guaran¬ 
teed  absolutely 
healthy  and  aa 
described  or  your 
money  refunded 
Writs  today  to 
oor 

Full-Color 

FREE 

Catalog 

BRIDGMAN  NURS’ERY  CO.,  Box  77,  Bridgman.  Mich, 


Send  for  our  BIG  FREE  full  colored  cata¬ 
log  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black- 
berries.  Asparagus,  etc. 


y.o.d-V  r’lYXv 


Land 


Strawberry  Plants  g 

grown  on  fresh,  virgin  soil  near  the  Lake  shore, 
filled  with  nature’s  plant  foods,  full  of  vigor  and 
life,  big  rooted— the-easy-to-grow  kind— just  the 
kind  that  will  yield  big  crops  and  pay  big  profits, 
are  guaranteed  to  please  you. 

Our  Money-Back  Guarantee 

la  safe  for  yon.  You  don't  take  chances  In  getting  Keith's 
plants.  Properly  packed  to  reach  you  in  good  growing 
condition.  Strong,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  exactly  as 
described  or  your  money  back.  Pay  from  $500  to  $700 
par  aero.  Keith's  Ways  to  Successful  Barry  Culture  free 
to  our  customers.  Our  novr  catalog  full  of  strawberry 
plant  and  other  small-fruit  information  Is  ready  for  you. 

,  Keith  Brother!  Nursery,  Box  900  Sawyer,  Mich. , 

cr- 


Grow  berries  that  bring  fop  prices. 

Our  select  varieties  are  large  in  size,' . 
firm, wonderfully  luscious,  big  yield* 
era.  Healthy,  vigorous,  deep  rooted.  Ide 
for  all  soils.  Cash  in  on  our  60  years  experience 
in  developing  big  pay  Btrains.  Cooper,  World’s 
biggest  berry.  Champion,  the  ever  -  bearing 
sensation.  Premier,  earliestof  all.  Splendid  line 
of  Red  and  Black  Raspberries,  Blackberries. 
Currants,  Dewberries.  Gooseberries,  Orna- 
|  mental  Shrubs,  Gladioli,  Tulip  Bulbs.  Roses,  i 
nOADCC  Tremendous  stock.  All  I 
IlnPrCw  at  big  savings.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed  or  money  back . 
Send  for  large  beautiful  FREE  Catalog  I 
L  in  truo  colore.  Telle  how  to  piant.care  for  I 
■  and  ralao  big  crooe.  Valuable  book  to  own.  f 


STEVENSVILLE  NURSERIES, 

Box  12  Stevensvllle,  Michigan 


Lwberry 

PLANTS 


Strong,  hardy,  deep-rooted  plants 
that  are  sure  to  grow.  Grown  on  new 
ground  assuring  a  good  start,  rapid 
growth,  long  life  and  bountiful  yield. 
B-W-A  N  Plants  are  grown  and  marketed 
through  the  combined  resources  of  America’s 
three  leading  berry  plant  growers,  now  conaolidated. 

The  1924  Berry  Plant  Salet  Book 

!  is  now  ready.  Contains  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  berry  raisers.  Send  for 
your  copy  today.  A  gift  of  a  packet 
of  choice  Pansy  Seed  for  the  lady  of 
the  home  goes  with  it  without  cost. 

Baldwfn-Whltten-Ackerman 

Nurseries  Bo*  155 
Bridgman,  Mlohlgan 


STRAWBERRY  ”” 


LANTS 


PERDUE 


Pat  $2.50  per  1,000. 

C.  M.  Heist.  Pa.,  says:  “Have  got 
your  plants  for  15  years  with 
good  results.”  Catalog  free.  Address 

Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 


MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB 
ROOTS,  BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS  GRAPE  VINES.  CALIF.  PRIVET.  SWEETS 
and  COBBLERS  SEEO  POTATOES  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  Send 
for  your  copy.  It's  free,  M.  N.  BORGO.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  plants  ARDGHEAVY*R  OOTED 

The  best  of  the  new  and  standard  varieties  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

W.  S.  TODD  -  Greenwood,  Delaware 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry.  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Complete  line 
reasonably  priced.  30  years  experience.  Illustrated 
catalog  feree.  J.N.  ROKELY  & SON.R. No.  10,  Bridgman. Mich. 


The 

BERLIN 

Quart 


The  White  Basket 


That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  ‘  FACTORY 
PRICES  AND  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Height!,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Garden  Questions 

1.  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  hedge  of 
bittersweet  around  a  house  or  along  a 
fence?  How  transplant  from  the  woods, 
what  part  of  the  vine  is  used,  and  when 
to  plant?  2.  How  to  start  growths  of 
bush  roses,  ramblers.  Wistaria,  honey¬ 
suckle  and  other  vines  from  another 
plant?  A  friend  wants  to  give  us  shoots 
from  her  vines,  but  do  not  know  where 
to  take  them  from  the  vine  and.  when 
and  how  to  plant.  3.  What  are  some  of 
the  plants  (house)  raised  in  pebbles, 
bulbs  and  the  like?  4.  Name  plants  de¬ 
sirable  for  indoor  hanging  basket  plant¬ 
ing.  MRS.  J.  G. 

High  Bridge,  N  ,T. 

1.  The  native  Bittersweet,  Celastrus 
scandens,  is  an  excellent  vine  to  grow  on 
a  trellis  or  fence,  being  hardy  and  free 
from  insects  or  diseases.  It  does  not  grow 
into  a  self-supporting  hedge  but  must  have 
something  to  climb  on.  If  attaches  itself 
by  twining,  not  by  tendrils.  Roots  may 
be  dug  from  the  woods  when  the  leaves 
turn  yellow  in  the  Fall,  or  before  growth 
starts  in  the  Spring.  Young  plants  will 
take  hold  better  than  large  old  ones,  as 
they  usually  have  rather  a  small  root  sys¬ 
tem.  Dig  the  whole  vine,  but  prune  it 
back  somewhat  when  setting.  We  have 
some  vines  doing  well  that  were  first  dug 
in  the  Fall,  and  afterwards  transplanted 
in  Spring. 

2.  Wistaria  and  honeysuckle  are  easily 
propagated  by  layers.  Bend  a  ripe  vine 
down  on  the  ground ;  make  a  small  cut 
through  the  bark  on  the  under  side,  and 
peg  down,  putting  a  little  earth  on  the 
place  where  pegged  down.  Leave  the  tip 
of  the  branch  or  vine  free.  Roots  will 
form  at  the  point  pegged  down,  and  the 
following  Spring  the  tip  may  be  cut  off, 
with  the  attached  roots,  and  set  as  an 
individual  plant.  Where  Wistarias  aud 
honeysuckles  are  thrifty  aud  well-estab¬ 
lished,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  some 
trailing  branches  have  rooted  as  natural 
layers,  which  may  be  cut  off  and  set  in 
the  Spring. 

Rambler  roses  are  very  easily  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings  of  ripe  wood  taken  in 
July  and  August,  and  set  in  the  open 
ground.  Ripe  shoots  which  have  bloomed 
are  desirable.  The  cuttings  should  be 
well  mulched  during  Winter.  They  also 
root  readily  from  layers  in  the  Spring. 
A  shoot  is  bent  down,  and  a  little  heel 
cut  in  the  bark,  a  few  inches  back  from 
the  tip.  The  shoot  is  pegged  down  at 
this  point,  and  a  little  soil  put  over  it. 
By  the  following  Spring  a  good  bunch 
of  roots  will  be  formed,  when  the  tip, 
with  its  roots,  is  severed  from  the  parent, 
and  set  as  an  individual  plant.  Where  a 
strong-growing  climbing  rose  forms  shoots 
that  trail  on  the  ground  one  often  finds 
natural  layers,  well-rooted,  which  may 
be  cut  and  set  elsewhere..  The  follow¬ 
ing  directions  for  rooting  rose  cuttings, 
recently  given  by  one  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  will  be  found  excellent : 

“The  first  thing  to  decide  is  the  place 
where  you  will  root  these  slips.  I  use 
strip*  of  ground  on  south  side  of  the 
house,  sheltered  from  winds  by  a  south 
and  a  southwest  porch  and  have  a 
good  part  of  the  earth  brought  from  the 
eowyard.  But  I  put  them  in  the  gera¬ 
nium  bed,  or  where  any  flowers  grow,  if 
there  is  no  other  place,  only  it  should 
be  near  the  door,  to  save  steps. 

July  and  August  are  the  best  months 
to  slip  roses,  but  I  never  refuse  one  in 
September.  These  slips  should  be  well 
matured,  and  have  three  leaves  anyway, 
but  better  with  four.  Make  a  hole  in  the 
ground  deep  enough  to  take  slip  in  deep 
enough  to  cover  two  lower  leaves.  Water, 
and  cover  with  earth  ;  press  down  firm, 
out  do  not  break  off  the  leaves.  Be  care¬ 
ful  about  that.  Now  you  have  two  leaves, 
or  one,  according  to  size  of  slip,  above 
ground,  .with  earth  level  all  around 
Place  a  can  or  glass  over  slip,  and  press 
down  firmly,  and  pack  earth  firmly  about 
2%  in.  high  around  outside  of  can,  and 
don’t  disturb  cans  till  slip  has  made 
good  growth.  Keep  well  watered  and 
shade  with  a  paper,  or  earth  on  top  of 
can  dry  hot.  hours  of  extra  hot  days. 
When  plant  is  nicely  grown,  replace  can 
with  one  with  no  bottom,  or  an  old  lan¬ 
tern  globe.” 

3.  The  only  house  plants  ordinarily 
grown  in  pebbles  are  some  of  the  bulbs, 
especially  varieties  of  the  Tazetta  Nar¬ 
cissus,  such  as  Paper  White  or  the  so- 
called  Chinese  sacred  lily. 

4.  Suitable  plants  for  indoor  hanging 
baskets  are  Wandering  Jew  (Tradesean- 
tia),  English  ivy,  Kenilworth  ivy  (Lina- 
ria),  Vinca  major,  both  plain  green  and 
variegated,  Oxalis,  ice  plant  (Mesembr.v- 
anthemum)  and  musk  plant  (Mimulus). 
The  Christmas  cactus  (Epiphyllmn) ,  en¬ 
joys  a  sunny  place  in  a  hanging  basket, 
and  the  ivy  leaf  geranium  ( properly 
Pelargonium)  is  also  attractive  for  this 
purpose. 


Top-Dressing 
Talk  No.  5 


To  Check  the  Potato  Scab — 

CHOOSE  your  potato  fertilizer  carefully 
and  scab  trouble  will  disappear.  Do  not 
allow  any  alkaline  ammoniate  in  the  brand 
you  select.  Specify  that  all  the  quick-acting 
nitrogen  shall  be  in  the  form  of  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia.  Agricultural  authorities  agree  that 
the  sulphur  in  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  will  give 
the  control  reaction  needed  and  moreover,  it 
comes  as  a  part  of  your  fertilizer,  without  addi¬ 
tional  cost.  An  increase  in  the  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  helps  to  make  the  fertilizer  drier 
and  more  drillable. 

Helpful  bulletins  free.  Knowledge  as  to  the 
use  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  on  vari¬ 
ous  crops  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  to  our  nearest  office. 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


Company 

Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


Medina,  Ohio 


|  1  he  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

I  am  especially  interested  in . . . . .  I 

( Writ*  name  of  crops  on  line  above) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects.  I 

^  Name  . 

*  . . .  | 

■  Address .  .. 

1  . . . -  -  .  | 


500  (o  1000% 

Net  Profit 

In  100  DAYS 

On  Y our  Own  Farm 
GROWING 

Hearts  of  Gold”  Cantaloupes 

Hundreds  are  doing;  it.  If  interested  send  US 
your  address  today  and  we  will  send  you 
the  plan  and  proof  from  nearly  every  state. 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 


it 


CaRFF’S 


Berry  Plants 


We  have  grown  and  Bold 
plants  to  the  public  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Have  1400  Acres 
opon  which  to  grow  them.  Centrally  Located. 
Snip  promptly.  Our  stock  Is  reliabl#  and  as 
good  as  money  can  buy,  hardy,  healthy  and 
true  to  name.  Wo  are  nurserymen  and  grow 
all  kinds  of  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees  and  Vines. 
We  have  a  new  seedling  Strawberry,  very 
promising.  We  will  send  you  three  plants  to 
test,  along  with  our  now  Catalogue.  We  have  a 
FREE  Copy  for  You. 

W.  N.Scarfi&Sons,  New  Carlisle, Ohio 


be 


Mail  Carrier’s  Sick  Leave 

A  rural  mail  driver  asked  if  he  would 
entitled  to  “time”  as  unusual  sick 
leave  while  off  duty  at  a  dentist’s  to  have 
some  teeth  filled.  We  sent  to  Washing¬ 
ton  about  this  and  received  the  following 
opinion  : 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  rural  carrier 
is  not  entitled  to  sick  leave  with  pay 
when  absent  for  the  purpose  mentioned, 
unless  he  can  submit  a  certificate  from 
his  dentist  or  doctor  indicating  that  his 
physical  condition  is  such  that  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  render  service  as  carrier. 


TRAWBERRIES  GROW°‘*EM” 
TOWNSEND’S  S°A  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong;  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fully-describes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25%  to  50% 
on  every  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  Md. 

SHOWN  IN  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

Our  1924  catalog  is  your  handiest  ref¬ 
erence.  Back  of  it  is  7  0  years  of  know¬ 
ing  how  to  produce  seeds  and  fruit  trees 
that  have  been  the  pride  of  farmers  and 
orchardists  the  country  over.  1200  fertile 
acres  planted.  Catalog  is  complete,  de¬ 
scriptive,  instructive.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  lor  70  Years 
Box  528  Paiaesville,  Ohio 


qO0  Dollar* 
’cash  Prize* 


For  the  Largest  Tomatoes 

You  can  share  in  this  money  — it  is 
open  to  all  our  customers.  The  only  condl- 
*Lonr-13  the  tomatoes  bo  Isbell's  Colossal  —  the 
the  finest  quality  and  largest  grown. 

12  Cash  Prizes 

There  are  twelve  prizes — all  cash.  Have  a 
bumper  crop  of  this  finest  variety — big  yielding,  deli- 
cious  tomatoes,  that  bring  top  prices  ami  are  prize  win¬ 
ners  at  county  and  state  fairs — and  share  in  those  cash  awards. 

Details  in  Free  Catalog 

All  details  of  these  Prize  Awards  are  given 
in  the  big  Isbell’s  1924  Seed  Annual  —  the 
most  complete  and  authoritative  book  of  its 
kind.  It  tells  you  how  to  choose  garden,  field 
and  flower  seed,  gives  information  on  soil  and  cultural 
directions  for  all  crops  and  is  , — , 
brim  full  of  money-making  FREE 

suggestions  on  choosfns  seed*  ""  *  ^ 

and  caringr  for  crops.  It's  FREE! 

Send  for  your  copy  today. 

S.M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

153  MECHANIC  ST. 

Jackson  (61)  Michigan 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR. 

and  Power  Lawnmowtr 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for  i 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  f/i J  latalof 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

2565  Uni. Av.S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


produced 
bigger  J 
crops 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
1  by  Frederiok  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Welt  30th  Street  New  York  City 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

thanCrKlfre  yoAu  D1°Je  moJ)e.y  Per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 

if  you®fXw™rightTete!:t13  SUre-  A  larKC  Pr°fit  i3  P°3sible 

mat  inn  ?h^o.°i-Bei-rieS  foF  1924  gives  simple  understandable  infor- 
to  ae?n,.f»ndtnr^Wlngtlt.ndimaTkStmK  Strawberries.  It  tells  how 
bow  tn  Pnrie  .th®  *Iow  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 

HVa^®l  W  ia^  varieties  to  use,  and  where  to  obtain  good 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,-  at  a  reasonable  price. 

butthovTfe  til  ,Y,°7-n  chiefly  because  they  yield,  such  large  and  sure  profits 
out  they  also  are  the  first  crop  to  bring:  *n  money  in  the  Sprint:  The  bur  lua- 

bv  wnmpn  C<»FM8rare  faVTl<  fl  *n  tho|jorno  garden,  arid  the  work  can  be  done 
y  women,  children,  amateurs  as  well  as  commercial  throwers.  * 

Free-to-all.  Allen's  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  interested.  The  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind— thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 


The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  S«.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 
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AA 

QUALITY 


tluiiW  off 


BUY  fertilizers  protected  by 
this  Trade  Mark.  It 
stands  for  QUALITY  through 
and  through.  It  stands  for 
uniformity  and  dependability; 
for  economy;  for  the  best  as¬ 
surance  for  profitable  crops. 
“AA  QUALITY”  stands  for  the 

i 

widest  experience  in  fertilizer  , 
manufacturing;  for  genera-  j 
tions  of  square  dealing.  It  is 
like  the  Sterling  mark  on  silver.  J 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  CO. 

Offices  in  22  principal  cities 


66  Worth  more  per  dollar  because 
they  produce  more  per  acre 95 


CHEAP  FEED 

frc  m  your  own  land 

THE  most  economical  cattle  feed  is  that  raised  on  your  farm  provid¬ 
ing  you  get  good  yields  per  acre.  One  ton  of  alfalfa  or  clover  is  wortfi 
two  tons  of  common  hay  as  a  milk  producer.  When  preparing  fields  fox 
grain,  harrow  in  one  to  two  tons  per  acre  of  SOLVAY  and  sow  alfalfa  or 
clover.  The  feed  bills  you  save  will  pay  for  the  SOLVAY  many  times  over. 


Write  for 
FREE 
booklet. 

It  tells  all 
about  lime. 


ic  f»ULVERl2tE' 

LIMESTONE 


THE 

SOLVAY 

PROCESS 

COMPANY 

Syracuse. 

N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

I  Hen  Manure  for  Radishes;  Strawberries 
Fail  to  Bear 

1.  We  have  some  sandy  loam  soil 
which  we  wish  to  put  in  radishes  for  real 
early  Spring  market.  Every  day  counts 
in  big  returns,  so  we  want  them  to  grow 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  have  some 
chicken  manure  and  plenty  of  rotten  cow 
manure.  We  want  to  know  in  what  pro¬ 
portion  to  mix  this  with  other  fertilizers, 
also  what  other  fertilizers  are  best.  2. 
Our  strawberries  are  on  heavy  sandy 
loam  soil,  well  fertilized  with  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  This  same  soil  will  raise  other 
vegetable  crops,  but  our  strawberries  have 
done  practically  nothing  for  several  years. 
Our  everbearing  berries  last  Fall  were  in 
good  condition  and  formed  a  well-matted 
row.  but  bore  practically  none.  The 
plants  don’t  exaetlv  look  healthy,  and 
seem  to  have  some  disease.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  have  leaf  spot.  Would  that  pre¬ 
vent  the  whole  patch  from  bearing  as  it 
•should  ?  C.  B. 

1.  I  would  not  use  either  the  chicken  or 
cow  manure  for  early  radishes,  but  a 
complete  fertilizer  running  about  5-S-6. 
The  manure  will  have  a  tendency  to  make 
a  larger  top,  and  will  not  make  the  bull) 
as  quickly  as  a  ‘good  fertilizer.  Besides, 
the  manure  is  more  apt  to  make  the  rad¬ 
ishes  more  wormy  than  if  fertilizer  is 
used.  If  the  soil  is  poor  and  C.  R. 
wishes  to  apply  the  manure,  spread  it 
broadcast  and  plow  it  in.  then  use  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  harrow  it  in. 

2.  In  regard  to  strawberries  not  bear¬ 
ing  a  profitable  crop,  it  may  be  due  to  a 
number  of  causes.  Most  likely  the  soil 
is  not  adapted  for  that  purpose ;  while  it 
may  grow  other  vegetables,  it  is  not  a 
sure  sign  that  strawberries  will  do  well 
on  the  same  soil.  I  have  found  the  same 
trouble  on  heavy,  wet  soil.  I  believe  it 
will  help  these  plants  if  a  good  applica¬ 
tion  of  acid  phosphate  is  given  early  in 
the  Spring.  Sow  a  liberal  supply  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  bed  (say  one-half  ton  to 
the  acre)  early  in  the  Spring  before  the 
plants  start,  when  plants  are  dry.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  unhealthy  appearance  of  the 
bed,  if  it  is  blight,  spray  with  Bordeaux. 
If  the  red  spider  is  the  trouble,  spray 
with  flowers  of  sulphur ;  this  will  not 
only  act  as  an  insecticide,  but  it  will  also 
stimulate  the  plants.  wit.  PERKINS. 


An 

Every-Day 

Necessity 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Spinach  Yellows;  Worms  in  Radishes 

I  am  a  truck  farmer ;  I  raise  early 
cabbage  and  early  sweet  corn  and  all  the 
leading  vegetables.  Where  I  raise  early 
cabbage,  as  soon  as  cabbage  is  all  gone, 

I  prepare  the  patch  immediately  by  har¬ 
rowing  and  sowing  not  less  than  1500  lbs. 
of  good  fertilizer  per  acre.  I  plant  beans 
for  my  late  market,  and  sow  rows  of 
spinach.  The  beaus  turned  out  well  and 
some  of  the  spinach  too,  but  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  patch  all  the  spinach  turned 
vellow.  What  is  the  matter?  2.  1 

iflanted  sweet  corn  early,  and  as  soon  as 
I  had  cut  all  the  ears  I  cut  the  corn 
stalks  and  remove  them  from  the  patch  ; 
prepared  the  patch  immediately,  harrow¬ 
ing  and  sowed  again  1500  lbs.  fertilizer 
per  acre,  and  sowed  White  Chinese 
radishes  in  rows.  As  soon  as  the  radishes 
were  large  enough  to  handle  we  thinned  ; 
raised  nice  radishes  as  far  as  the  size  is 
concerned,  but  they  were  pretty  nearly 
all  wormy.  Could  you  suggest  anything 
that  I  could  put  on  the  ground  so  the 
radishes  would  not  get  wormy  ?  a.  a.  a. 

1.  The  spinach  trouble  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  I  have  ever  tried 
to  solve.  As  only  part  of  A.  A.  A.  s 
spinach  went  bad,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  it 
was  spinach  yellows'  or  mosaic.  It  is 
very  infectious  and  I  have  known  of  a 
whole  acre  going  bad  so  it  was  not  fit  to 
cut,  three  days  after  the  disease  appeared. 
There  is  no  known  remedy  for  this  dis¬ 
ease  as  far  as  I  know.  The  Spring  crop 
is  very  seldom  troubled  with  any  blight 
or  disease.  I  have  cause  to  think  that 
atmospheric  conditions  are  very  often 
the  cause ;  for  instance,  last  Fall  my 
early  sowing  of  August  1  was  all  that 
could  be  desired;  with  no  appearance  of 
blight  or  yellows.  The  second  sowing, 
August  15,*  showed  the  yellows  in  spots, 
and  the  third  sowing,  August  25.  was  an 
entire  failure.  This  soil  was  identically 
the  same  as  the  plots  were  joining  each 
other,  and  fertilized  the  same.  I  had  the 
very  same  experience  in  1920.  All  of  the 
seed  was  taken  out  of  the  same  bag.  As 
reported  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  22. 
the  Virginia  Experiment  Station  disease- 
resisting  Savoy  spinach  has  proved  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  yellows  or  mosaic  on  the 
New  ’  Jersey  Experiment  Station’s  plot 
at  Richfield.  N.  .T.  If  such  a  spinach  can 
be  found  it  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  spinach  grower. 

2.  The  radish  worm  is  almost  as  had  a 
problem.  The  early  seed  sown  in  cold 
frames,  is  free  from  this  pest,  but  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  early  one  sows  in  open  ground 
they  are  bound  to  make  trouble.  I  find 
that  by  not  using  rotted  manure  and 
using  a  very  heavy  application  of  fertil¬ 
izer.  5-8-8.  the  radishes  are  not  near  as 
wormy.  I  have  tried  spraying  with  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate,  but  it  impairs  the 
foliage  and  does  not  do  much  good. 

WILLIAM  PERKINS. 


THERE’S  always  some  work  for  the  Ann- 
strong  Standard  Spray  Pump  —  something 
that  means  easier,  better  results.  While  the  im¬ 
portant  use  is  spraying  ‘fruit  trees  and  truck 
crops,  yet  it  is  as  efficient  for  applying  cattle 
dip,  fly  and  vermin  spray,  whitewashing,  cleaning 
motor  cars,  etc.,  and  as  a  Veterinary  Injector. 
Sprays  the  tallest  trees  from  the  ground.  Brass 
construction  throughout.  Not  affected  by  chemi¬ 
cals.  Five  year  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  $5.50  and  his 
name  ($6.00  in  the  far  west). 
Knapsack  extra.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log  M. 

The  Armstrong  Mfg.  Co. 
919  Seventh  Avenue 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 


ARMSTRONG 

5  n 

'The  Pump  of  a  Hundred  Uses 


STVf  ITH 
SPRAYERS 


SPRAYS 
10  ACRES  A  DAY 

Just  walk  and  press  the  nozzle 
—no  work — no  trouble. 

n"z5  BANNER 

COMPRESSED  A1B  SPRAYER 

For  spraying  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  trees,  grapes,  berries 
and  cotton.  For  whitewashing, 
spraying,  disinfectant,  fly  oil,  etc. 
for  washing  autos  and  windows — 
it  does' many  jobs  and  does  every 
job  well. 

Galvanized  steel  or  solid  brass 
tank  holds  fou?  gallons — a  few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
enough  to  discharge  contents— 
brass  non-clog  nozzle— fine  mist 
or  coarse  spray  as  desired. 

Sold  by  hardware,  implement 
and  seed  stores — Insist  on  a  genu¬ 
ine  Smith  Banner  to  insure  against 
disappointment.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

70  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY 


r  A?iig<? of 

I  All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

You  must  spray  to  get  fine  fruits,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  High-power  Orchard  Rigs ,  Red  Jacket  and  Yel¬ 
low  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket ,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers ,  Hand  Pumps ,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  manv  points. 
Address 

-  •  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SENIOR 
LEADER 

Power  Orchard 
Sprayer 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  2 


Maple  Syrup  Makers 

Profit  by  adopting  the  GRIMM  SYSTEM 

Sectional  pans  with  high  partitions.  Light  and 
heavy,  cannot  intermix,  insuring  highest 
Quality  with'  least  fuel  and  labor.  22 
different  sizes. 

Write  for  catalog 
and  state  number 
of  trees  you  tap,  | 

We  also  manufac- 1 
ture  I.  X.  L. 
evaporators  and 
can  furnish  re¬ 
pairs  for  same. 

GRIMM  MFG.  CO.  3703  E.  93rd  St..  Cleveland,  0. 

If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

I!  plows 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Spray  thoroughly  and 
harvest  clean  fruit 

In  hustling  to  spray  your  trees  at  just 
the  right  time,  you  can  be  thorough  with¬ 
out  being  slow.  Use  a  Hercules-powered 
sprayer  and  you’ll  get  through  quicker. 

The  Hercules  engine  puts  thoroughness 
with  speed  in  the  job;  pumps  spray  stead¬ 
ily  lor  hours  without  rest,  at  200  to  250 
lbs.  pressure.  It  is  the  same  rugged  and 
trouble-proof  Hercules  engine  that  is  the 
standard  farm  engine  of  the  world. 

Farm  machinery  that  is  equipped  with 
a  Hercules  engine  by  the  manufacturer 
will  get  your  work  done  faster.  Manu¬ 
facturers  know  that  no  machine  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  better  than  its  power  plant.  They 
use  the  best  of  power;  Hercules  engines. 
Saw  rigs,  concrete  mixers,  feed  cutters, 
pumps,  hoists — many  machines  are  now 
sold  complete  with  Hercules  engines. 
They  range  from  1  '/2  H.  P.  up. 


A  Hercules  dealer  near  you  will  gladly  tell 
you  why  Hercules  equipped  farm  machinery  is 
most  reliable.  Or,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
write  direct  to  us  for  help  in  planning  power 
equipment  to  increase  your  farm  and  orchard 
profits. 

THE  HERCULES  CORPORATION 

Engine  Division,  Dept.  J  EVANSVILLE,  IND 

HERCULES 

ENGINES 


”  UNIVERSAL 

SPRAYER 


Money-Maker 
for 

the  Grower 

For  Truck  Crops  and  Small  Orchards 

High  pressure  potato  spraying  means  bigger,  bet¬ 
ter,  more  profitable  crops.  The  Bean  Universal 
with  a  capacity  of  5%  gallons  a  minute  at  250 
pounds  pressure,  delivers  a  dense,  powerful,  driving 
spray  that  insures  tlioro  coverage  of  the  plants. 
Steady  even  pressure  assured  by  the  sturdy  2 
H-.P.  Novo  Engine.  The  spray  boom  is  easily  and 
quickly  adjusted  up  and  down  or  sidewise  to  meet 
all  conditions,  and  wheels  are  adjusted  to  fit  vary¬ 
ing  rows.  Not  only  takes  care  of.  your  potato  and 
truck  crops  perfectly,  but  can  be  converted  into 
an  orchard  outfit  in  5  minutes.  Just  remove  the 
boom  attach  the  hose  and  rods  or  gun,  and  go  to 
work!  Bean  Simplicity  Power  Pump  with  Bean 
Porcelain-lined  Cylinder;  Dependable  Pressure 
Regulator;  Rotary  Agitator;  Steel  Platform;  and 
many  other  Bean  features. 

Every  grower  interested  in  better  crops 
and  more  money  should  sign'  and  send  the 
coupon  below  for  the  new  Bean  Catalog 
and  full  information  on  this  wonderful 
combination  sprayer. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

r'e  A  N  *  s'pR  AY '  PU  Mp'co" . . 

23H?smer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif 

Univ?rfa!npowS|rndSp"ayerfUU  detail3  °f  the  Bean 

Name . 

Address . 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 

Reduced 
Prices 


AND  VINES 


^Destroy  the  fungi  and  worms;  be  sure 
of  larger  yields  of  perfect  fruit. 

Stahl’s  Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfit 
Prepared  Mixtures 

are  used  in  large  orchards  everywhere; 
highly  endorsed  by  successful  grow¬ 
ers  for  thirty-five  years.  20  models, 
power  or  hand  types.  Write  for  free 
catalog  containing  full  treatise  on 
Spraying  fruit  and  vegetables. 

WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO. 

Box  780  Quincy,  III. 


Legal  Maple  Syrup 

Is  there  a  law  governing  the  sale  of 
maple  syrup,  or  can  anyone  sell  anything 
they  have  a  mind  to  and  call  it  maple 
syrup?  s.  v.  V. 

Standard  maple  syrup  should  weigh  11 
lbs.  per  gallon,  231  cu.  in.  The  density 
of  syrup  is  determined  by  the  use  of  a 
hydrometer  or  thermometer.  If  a  hydro 
meter  is  used  the  syrup  must  show  a 
density  of  3G  degrees  Baume,  or  if  a 
thermometer  is  used  to  determine  the 
density  the  syrup  should  be  boiled  up  to 
a  temperature  of  219  degrees  F. 

Syrup  made  in  this. way,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  grade  of 
the  syrup  is  good.  It  may  be  a  light  color 
No.  1  grade,  or  a  dark  brown  No.  3 
grade.  The  law  does  not  specify  further 
than  that_the  syrup  shall  weigh  11  lbs. 
per  gallon.  Therefore,  any  producer  may 
offer  on  the  market  a  poor  grade  of  maple 
syrup  and  still  conform  to  the  law. 

F.  E.  R. 


Poisonous  Fertilizers 

There  has  been  some  complaint  about 
the  poisonous  quality  of  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers.  In  one  case  a  woman  feels  sure 
that  some  of  her  little  chicks  were  killed 
by  eating  acid  phosphate.  There  was 
some  of  this  phosphate  left  in  the.  grain 
drill,  and  before  refilling  and  putting  in 
seed,  the  farmer  opened  the  trap  and  ran 
it  across  the  barnyard  with  a  small 
amount  of  seed.  The  little  chicks  picked 
up  the  corn  and  evidently  took  some  of  the 
acid  phosphate  with  it.  Half  a  dozen  or 
so  of  them  died,  and  the  woman  wants  to 
know  if  the  acid  phosphate  could  have 
been  responsible.  In  some  cases,  appar¬ 
ently,  too  much  sulphuric  acid  may  be. 
used  in  making  the  acid  phosphate.  We 
have  seen  cases  where  the  bags  covering 
the  phosphate  were  eaten  away,  and 
often  when  farmers  broadcast  fertilizer 
by  hand  they  find  that  this  acid  sting.s 
and  bites  them,  especially  when  they  have 
cracks  or  sores  on  their  hands.  Many 
brands  of  acid  phosphate  are  so  carefully 
made  and  clean  that  this  would  not  hap¬ 
pen,  but  we  feel  sure  that  there  are  sam¬ 
ples  of  this  fertilizer  which  contain  too 
much  of  the  acid.  Of  course,  no  one  can 
prove  what  killed  these  chickens,  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  ate  too  much  of 
the  phosphate  along  with  corn.  It  was 
not  a  wise  thing  to  do  to  run  this  fertil¬ 
izer  on  the  ground  in  the  barnyard.  In 
that  way  its  fertilizing  value  was  lost, 
and  there  is  always  some  danger  that  ani¬ 
mals  would  take  such  substances  up.  As 
for  nitrate  of  soda,  we  have  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  where  cows  have  evidently 
been  poisoned  by  it.  The  safe  thing  to  do 
do  is  to  keep  the'fertilizer  by  itself,  where 
the  stock  cannot  get  at  it. 


Inoculating  the  Soil  for  Beans 

One  of  our  readers  wants  to  know  if  he 
can  use  the  soil  from  an  Alfalfa  field  to 
inoculate  bean  ground.  The  answer  is 
no.  The  bacteria  which  work  on  the 
beans  are  quite  different  from  those  which 
work  on  the  roots  of  Alfalfa.  There  is 
perhaps  as  much  difference  between  the 
two  as  there  would  be  between  sheep  and 
cows,  to  make  a  simple  illustration. 
There  are  several  classes  of  these  bac¬ 
teria  which  work  on  the  roots  of  the 
legumes.  All  the  different  kinds  of  clover 
have  much  the  same  bacteria.  The  Al¬ 
falfa  bacteria  are  somewhat  different,  and 
also  those  of  the  bean  or  the  cow  pea. 
All  these  different  bacteria  have  been  sep¬ 
arated  and  can  be  bought,  safely  packed 
in  bottles,  so  that  they  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  great  trouble. 


The  Freeze  in  Southern  Alabama 

We  Lave  had  frost — then  some.  “Bust¬ 
ed”  pipes  and  frozen  oranges  -and  cab¬ 
bages.  Thermometer  went  to  around  14 
above.  Part  of  the  shallows  in  the  bay 
(salt  water)  froze  out  for  one-fourth 
mile.  \\  arley,  the  largest  cabbage  grower 
in  the  United  States,  lost  over  3.(XX),000 
plants.  I  have  a  couple  of  Satsuma  or¬ 
ange  trees  which  I  did  not  protect ;  they 
look  like  they  had  come  out  along  with 
King  Tut.  It  is  only  inconvenience  to 
me,  but  to  many  others  it  will  be  tragedy, 
as  they  have  heavy  losses,  and  many  of 
the  orange  growers  will  gather  a  crop  of 
lemons ;  yet,  in  the  long  run,  I  guess  it’s 
for  the  best, _  as  there  was  a  Satsuma 
craze  here,  with  the  rainbow  of  millions 
just  ahead.  I  have  no  orange  orchard, 
never  wanted  one  and  never  will,  for  it 
takes  too  long. 

I  really  think  the  freeze  has  done  a 
lot  of  good  if  it  will  wake  up  the  enthu¬ 
siasts  to  the  fact  that  oranges  here  are  a 
gambling  side  line,  and  the  main  issue 
should  be  something  stable.  I  always 
said  ‘the  only  way  to  make  money  on  an 
orange  orchard  was  to  sell  it  to  a  sucker, 
but  let  me  tell  you  if  you  said  anything 
against  the  Satsuma  industry  here  you 
were  a  fit  subject  for  being  impaled,  ‘be¬ 
headed,  drawn  and  quartered.  I  hope 
this  freeze  has  solidified  some  of  the 
dreams  into  common  sense;  if  it  has  then 
God  bless  the  freeze.  I  believe  in  con¬ 
servative  progress,  but  oppose  rushing 
blindfolded  into  a  quicksand  after  a  will- 
will-o’-the-wisp.  vr  p 

Mobile.  Ala. 


Kodak  on  the  Farm 

Winter  sets  the  stage  for  picture  stories 
you  will  be  glad  to  get  with  a  Kodak. 
That’s  pleasure. 

But  Kodak  plays  part  in  the  business 
side  of  life  on  the  farm,  as  well.  There 
are  pictures  that  sell  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
hogs;  there  are  pictures  that  record  crops, 
equipment,  buildings — pictures  worth  the 
making,  all  of  them. 

And  the  Kodak  way  is  the  easy  way 
and  one  that’s  fun  from  the  start. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.50  up 
At  your  dealer  s 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Ton  of  Fork  to  a  Litter.  —  We 
have  had  quite  a  little  to  say  about  the 
“ton  to  a  litter  contest”  in  Ohio.  The 
plan  of  that  contest  is  to  try  to  make  one 
single  litter  from  a  sow  produce  one  ton 
of  pork  in  six  months.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  cases  reported  from  Ohio  where  this 
has  been  done,  and  now  a  New  York  boy, 
William  Brahm  of  Canandaigua,  gets 
into  the  ton  list.  He  says  that  on 
April  6,  a  grade  Chester  White  sow  far¬ 
rowed  12  pigs.  One  of  these  was  killed 
by  the  sow  and  Mr.  Brahm  started  the 
other  11  on  a  “ton  to  a  litter”  contest 
of  his  own.  He  says  they  received  a 
limited  amount  of  skim-milk,  and  all  the 
feed  that  lie  bought  was  200  lbs.  of 
wheat-  middlings  to  start  them  off.  Later 
they  were  given  a  ration  of  ground  oats, 
barley  and  corn.  Later  this  was  changed 
to  ground  barley  and  ear  corn.  They 
ran  to  water,  and  in  an  Alfalfa  pasture 
all  Summer.  On  October  6,  or  exactly 
six  months  from  the  start,  the  11  pigs 
weighed  exactly  2,120  lbs.,  the  heaviest 
weighed  205  lbs.  and  the  lightest  180  lbs. 
That  is  a  good  record  and  shows  what 
can  be  done  with  good  stock,  good  feed 
and  a  good  manager  back  of  the  job. 

Wandering  Fowls. — This  matter  of 
the  wandering  chicken  is  doing  much  to 
make  trouble  between  neighbors.  One 
would  think  that  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  it  would  not  make  much  difference 


cutting.  When  the  writer  was  a  little 
boy  he  lived  with  an  old  farmer  who 
bought  a  piece  of  land  on  which  there 
was  some  pine  and  oak.  These  trees  were 
cut  off  and  hauled  to  the  sawmill.  The 
land  was  cleared  and  then  left  to  grow 
up  into  brush  and  scrub  oak,  as  it  would. 
After  the  trees  were  cut  off  the  old 
gentleman  would  sit  and  grieve  to  think 
that  he  had  nothing  but  poor  barren 
land  to  leave  behind  him.  We  now  know, 
that  if  instead  of  stopping  to  grieve  about 
it,  the  man  and  boy  had  spent  a  reason¬ 
able  time  on  that  land  planting  seed  or 
transplanting  trees  of  pine  and  spruce, 
the  field  would  now,  after  all  these  years, 
be  giving  an  income  large  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  a  fair-sized  family.  Thousands  of 
acres  on  the  Atlantic  coast  never  should 
have  been  cleared  originally,  and  with 
the  timber  cut  off  they  are  now  prac¬ 
tically  worthless.  Planted  in  trees  with 
a  reasonable  knowledge  of  forestry,  this 
land  will  come  back  in  value  and  at  the 
end  of  25  years,  be  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  farm. 

Feeding  Value  of  Beans. — Several 
of  our  people  have  asked  the  feeding 
value  of  beans.  It  seems  to  depend  not 
only  upon  the  kind  of  stock  but  upon  the 
locality.  Naturally  a  comparison  will 
be  made  with  prices  of  other  feed,  and 
this  will  vary  with  the  locality.  One  of 
our  people  got  values  running  all  the 
way  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  100  lbs.  for 
ground  beans.  He  finally  sold  at  $40  a 
ton.  He  says  he  had  some  of  the  beans 
ground,  but  none  of  his  stock,  either 
horse,  hen  or  cow,  would  eat  them.  When 
the  ground  beans  were  mixed  with  four 
parts  feed  and  well  salted,  most  of  the 
stock  would  eat  it,  but  he  said  that  one 
horse,  even  now,  will  not  touch  the 
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whether  the  flock  of  chickens  came  over 
the  fence  or  not,  as  there  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  in  particular  for  the  chickens  to  in¬ 
jure.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  about  it  still.  In  one  case  re¬ 
ported  .  to  us,  a  farmer  had  a  nice  flock 
of  Black  Jersey  Giants,  many  of  them 
were  capons.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
he  let  them  out  for  a  range.  He  noticed 
that  many  of  them  went  over  in.  the 
neighbor’s  farm,  and  being  a  man  who 
wanted  to  do  the  right  thing,  he  went  to 
the  neighbor  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  objection.  The  neighbor  said,  “No, 
let  them  run,  they  do  no  harm,”  and  so 
these  birds  ranged  about  and  made  them¬ 
selves  at  home  on  the  neighbor’s  place. 
When  the  time  came  for  gathering  the 
chickens  up  and  disposing  of  them,  it 
was  found  that  some  25  or  30  were  miss¬ 
ing.  The  neighbor  had  evidently  helped 
himself  to  the  flock,  and  without  doubt 
he  had  had  a  good  supply  of  fried  chicken 
during  the  season.  This  is  a  new  phase 
of  the  matter.  Men  have  shot  wander- 
ins-  chickens  in  this  way,  women  have 
called  each  other  names  over  the  back 
fence,  and  Tnen  have  pulled  otf  their 
coats,  making,  full  preparations  for  a  bat¬ 
tle  over  the  wandering  hen,  but  this 
neighbor  certainly  has  evolved  a  new 
scheme.  Let  the  hens  come,  he  says,  they 
are  welcome — and  so  they  are,  for  when 
he  gets  ready  to  have  a  chicken  dinner 
he'  goes  out  and  catches  one  of  these  wan¬ 
derers,  and  that  is  the  last  seen  of  her. 
It  is  a  great  scheme  if  you  look  at  it  in 
that  way,  but  it.  is  anything  but  a  joke 
to  the  man  who  has  spent  his  money 
(imf  in  raising  the  birds. 

Farm  Forestry. — It  is  surprising  how 
many 'farmers,  especially  in  the  hill  coun¬ 
tries  of  New  York  and  New  England  are 
planning  a  little  experiment  in  forestry. 
Many  of  them  have  already  planted  some 
little  acreage  to  pine  and  spruce  and 
others  will  follow.  They  are  going  at  it 
conservatively,  well  realizing  that  it  will 
be  25  or  30  years  before  they  can  hope 
to  secure  cash  returns  for  their  labor. 
They  are  looking  to  the  future  however, 
and  many  of  them  have  children  who  will 
come  of  age  and  need  funds  at  just  about 
the  time  when  these  trees  are  ready  for 


well-bred  and  both  well-fed  on  vitamines ! 

great  farmer  some  day. 

ground  beans.  We  have  found  that 
cooked  beans  fed  to  hogs  make  a  very 
acceptable  feed,  and  we  should  like  to 
know  what  actual  experience  our  read¬ 
ers  have  bad  in  feeding  Soy  beans  either 
cooked  or  ground.  Does  it  require  spec¬ 
ial  feeding  to  get  the  stock  to  eat  them 
readily? 

Dissolving  Nitrate  of  Soda. — Does 
it  pay  to  dissolve  nitrate  of  soda  in  wa¬ 
ter  before,  using  it  in  the  garden?  We 
have  that  question  from  many  readers. 
Personally  we  -do  not  think  it  does,  and 
we  would  not  spend  the  time  trying  to 
dissolve  the  nitrates.  We  think  that 
this  chemical  scattered  along  the  hills 
or  drills  S  in.  or  1  ft.  away  from  the 
plant,  and  worked  into  the  soil  with  rake 
or  hoe,  will  dissolve  rapidly  enough  to 
feed  any  garden  plant.  Some  people 
like  to  dissolve  it  on  the  theory  that  they 
are  getting  better  results,  but  we  doubt 
if  there  is  any  advantage. 

Location  of  Mail  Boxes. — We  have 
a  good  deal  of  complaint  about  mail  boxes 
on  rural  routes.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  insists  that  the  mail  boxes  must  be 
put  so  as  to  make  it  safe  and  conven¬ 
ient  for  the  rural  carrier.  In  a  number 
of  cases  they  have  ordered  our  readers 
to  set  up  their  boxes  on  the  property  of 
a  neighbor.  Our  people  undertake  to  do 
this,  and  in  doing  it,  get  into  trouble 
with  the  neighbor,  who  refuses  to  permit 
the  box  to  stand  on  his  property.  One 
of  our  readers  in  Pennsylvania  .was  or¬ 
dered  to  change  his  box  in  this  way  and 
refused  to  do  so.  In  support  of  his  stand, 
he  found  a  report  from  the  First  Assist¬ 
ant  Postmaster  General,  that  while  it 
was  desirable  that  all  boxes,  as  far  as 
possible,  should  be  placed  on  the  car¬ 
rier’s  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  the 
postal  authorities  had  no  legal  right  or 
jurisdiction  over  the  roads  and  could 
not  force  suc-h  a  placing.  Apparently 
the  only  right  they  have  is  to  protect 
mail  matter  while  in  the  care  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  regardless  of 
where  the  mail  may  be.  The  local  post¬ 
master  at  the  point  from  which  the  car¬ 
rier  starts  appears  to  have  general  charge 
of  all  such  matters.  An  appeal  can  be 
made  to  the  Washington  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  but  unless  that  is  done  and 
upheld  it  is  evident  that  the  local .  post- 
naster  can  do  about  as  he  pleases  in  the 
lelivery  of  the  mail. 


©P  &  A  Photo 

The  Bark  Wilhelmine ,  unloading  at  Jersey  City  a  cargo  of  Peruvian 
Guano  for  the  Mapes  Company.  The  Wilhelmine  has  recently 
brought  us  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  cargoes  of  P eruvian 
Guano  we  have  ever  imported.  It  is  from  the  Chincha  Islands, 
justly  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Peruvian  Guano  deposits. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Circular 

The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

143  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Hartford  Branch:  -  239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


From  the  Mail  Bag 


QUALITY  ALWAYS  BRINGS  TOP  PRICE 
The  Standard  for  Half  a  Century 

BASIS— BONE  AND  GUANO 

Availability  Without  Acidity 

Choicest  and  Most  Varied  Forms  of  Plant  Food 
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Healing  Cracked  Hands 

I  want  to  tell  G.  I).  P.,  page  1540. 
how  to  heal  his  hands,  and  keep  them 
soft.  With  sharp  scissors  or  file,  cut 
away  all  hard  horny  skin  about  the 
cracks  in  the  fingers.  Then  wash  and 
soak  them  thoroughly  in  very  hot  water, 
using  a  good  soap.  Rinse  in  hot  water, 
but  do  not  dry  them.  Shake  off  the  wa¬ 
ter.  and  while  they  are  damp  and  hot, 
rub  in  raw  linseed  oil  freely.  Rub  it  in 
thoroughly  and  then  wipe  the  hands  with 
soft  paper  or  cloth.  This  treatment  at 
bedtime  will  keep  the  hands  soft,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  your  work.  I  have  found  cloth 
gloves,  called  harvester  gloves,  are  better 
than  leather,  to  protect  the  hands  while 
working.  11.  b.  r. 

Corning.  N.  Y. 

On  page  1540  G.  D.  P.  complains  of 
cracked  hands.  From  my  own  experience, 
I  judge  he  may  not  find  a  sure  preventive. 
If.  however,  he  will  provide  himself  with 
a  small  quantity  (not  to  exceed  a  dime’s 
worth  at  a  time)  of  flexible  collodion, 
and  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  crack 
apply  it,  he  will  find  great  relief.  The 
ether  in  collodion  quickly  evaporates  so 
keep  the  bottle  tightly  corked  when  not 
using  it.  Also  when  buying  a  dime's 
worth  of  collodion  get  the  same  amount 
of  ether  and  occasionally  add  to  the 
collodion  to  replace  that  which  has  evap¬ 
orated,  otherwise  the  collodion  will  be¬ 
come  weakened  and  incapable  of  being 
applied.  An  excellent  hand  lotion  is  equal 
parts  of  water,  alcohol  and  glycerine. 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.  B.  T.  s. 

Tell  G.  D.  F„  Pennsylvania,  page  1540. 
that  raw  linseed  oil  is  a  simple  and 
effective  remedy  and  preventive  for 
cracked  hands.  Thoroughly  rub  it  on  the 
hands  before  washing  them,  three  times 
daily.  I  know,  because  years  ago,  when 
working  on  the  farm,  I  used  it.  It  keeps 
the  hands  soft,  clean,  prevents  cracking, 
and  heals  the  cracks  that  occur  before  its 
use.  MILES  H.  DELONG. 

New  York. 

The  best  and  only  remedy  for  cracked 
hands  is  flexible  collodion.  Wash  the 
hands,  then  apply  the  collodion.  It  will 
keep  out  the  air  and  heal  the  crack  ;  can 
be  bought  in  any  drug  store.  H.  B. 

College  Hill.  O. 

For  sore  cracks  in  hands,  try  filling 
the  crack  with  hot  harness-maker’s  wax. 
Waltham,  Mass.  C.  E.  s. 

In  a  recent  number  someone  wanted 
to  know  what  to  use  for  skin  split  open, 
etc.  I  used  to  suffer  a  lot  from  that  sort 
of  thing  till  camphor  ice  was  called  to 
my  attention.  While  it  may  not  do  equal- 
lv  well  for  everybody,  I  can  say  that  a 
good  application  of  it  to  my  hands  at 
night  is  wonderfully  beneficial.  It  almost 
cures  in  a  night.  Of  course  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  wear  gloves  to  save  the  bed¬ 
clothes,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  camphor 
ice  on  the  hands.  m.  p.  l. 

St.  Michaels,  Md. 

My  remedy,  'that  is  very  satisfactory, 
is' to  wash  my  hands  in  real  warm  water 
with  a  good  soap,  and  wipe  quite  dry, 
and  immediately  put  on  a  good  generous 
supply  of  common  “Vaseline,”  and  rub  it 
well  in  while  the  pores  are  open.  Some¬ 
times  I  rub  for  half  an  hour  when  I  can 
spare  the  time,  and  then  wipe  off  the 
surplus.  It  is  no  use  to  use  the  “Vas¬ 
eline,”  or  anything  else,  without  washing 
the  hands  in  the  warm  or  hot  water  ;  the 
hotter  the  better  if  you  can  stand  it. 
Thomaston,  Me.  w.  J.  R. 

If  G.  D.  P.  will  try  the  following  I  am 
sure  he  will  not  be  troubled  with  cracked 
hands,  or  at  least  the  men  folks  in  our 
family  are  not  when  they  use  the  follow¬ 
ing  hand  lotion :  *4  oz.  powdered  gum 
tragacanfh  dissolved  in  1  pt.  rainwater, 

1  oz.  witchhazel,  1  oz.  glycerine,  1  oz. 
alcohol,  1  oz.  rose  water  or  any  desired 
perfume.  Put  tragacanfh  in  water  and 
let  stand  over  night.  When  dissolved 
add  the  other  ingredients.  Mix  well, 
bottle  and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  Keep 
one  bottle  handy  and  use  a  little  every 
time  the  hands  are  washed.  After  they 
heal,  a  good  application  at  night  will 
keep  the  hands  in  good  condition. 

MRS.  E.  J.  M. 

I  used  to  suffer  great  agony  with 
cracked  firigers.  I  found  a  cure  and  a 
preventive;  the  cure  is  to  wash  the  part 
cracked  open  thoroughly  with  soap  and 
water,  then  rinse  with  clear  water  to  re¬ 
move  the  soap,  then  dry  well ;  take  a 
strip  of  adhesive  plaster  and  wrap  it 
around  the  cracked  finger,  letting  one  end 
overlap  the  other  end  on  the  back  of  the 
finger.  If  the  crack  is  on  the  end  of  the 
finger,  run  a  strip  of  plaster  over  the  end 
of  the  finger  from  the  center  of  the  nail 
or  lower,  and  down  the  front  of  finger 
the  same  as  on  the  back  ;  then  run  a  strip 
of  plaster  around  the  finger  to  hold  down 
the  ends  of  first  strip.  With  me  the  cure 
never  had  a  failure.  As  to  a  preventive, 
that  is  different,  as  I  think  that  condition 
comes'  from  the  blood,  but  whatever  the 
cause,  I  tried  a  remedy  and  have  been 
three  years  without  any  cracks.  Of 
course  this  remedy  may  only  apply  to 
my  case,  but  if  it  will  help  anyone  else  I 
will  be  very  glad.  For  a  number  of  years 
I  was  a  vegetarian ;  then  the  cracks  be¬ 
gan  -to  appear.  I  suffered  for  three  years, 
then  I  took  to  eating  meat,  and  the  cracks 
all  disappeared.  I  think  fresh  meat  is 
more  softening  to  the  skin  than  salt  meat. 
New  York.  E.  b. 
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Branch  Offices: 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 

380-2  East  Water  St. 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 

371-7  Sibley  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo., 

807  Baltimore  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 

1103  Washington  Ave. 

Portland,  Ore., 

61-7  Fourth  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

539  Mission  St. 


In  Grandfather’s  Footsteps 

FIRST,  grandfather  wore  "Gold  Seal”  rubber  footwear 
— fifty  years  ago.  Then,  father.  Now,  the  third  and 
fourth  generations  are  following  in  their  forefathers’ 
footsteps — wearing  the  same  brand  of  boots,  rubbers,  and 
overshoes  that  gave  such  good  service  half  a  century  ago. 

There  can  be  only  one  reason  for  this  continued  "Gold 
Seal”  preference — unchanged  quality! 

Through  the  years  we  have  maintained  one  standard  for 
"Gold  Seal”  goods — a  standard  of  extra-quality  that  is  the 
result  of  using  only  the  best  grade  of  pure  gum  rubber  and 
employing  the  finest  workmanship.  That’s  why  you  can’t 
beat  "Gold  Seals”  for  long  wear,  perfect  fit  and  real  comfort. 
Ask  for  "Gold  Seal”  rubber  footwear  by  name — and  in¬ 
sist  on  getting  the  genuine,  identified  by  the  "Gold  Seal” 
label.  Our  nearest  office  will  be  pleased  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  "Gold  Seal”  dealer  in  your  town. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  787-9  BROADWAY,  NEW  ifORK 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY 

GOLD  SEAL 

[GOODYEAR] 

RUBBERS  —  BOOTS  —  OVERSHOES 


72-PAGE  FARM  CATALOG 

Acres,  88000— On  main  Highway, hi  mile  to 
Easy  lerms.  R.  R.  town;  fine  farm  and 

buildings,  stream  watered 
,  ‘  pasture,  woodlot,  good  soil. 

13°  Acres,  *8500-12  miles  City  Line  Phila.,  2 
Easy  Terms.  miles  college  and  R.R.  town, 

good  farm  bldgs.,  fine  stream 
watered  pasture,  woodlot, 
,  fine  soil. 

Acres,  88500 — Sunshine  Farm.  28  miles  City 
Easy  terms.  Hall,  Phila. .good  soil. 8  acres 

fruit;  fine,  newly  painted 
bldgs., 1*2  m.  to  train,  trolley, 
Reese  &  Linderman,  411  F,  Bulletin  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  1 

Hot  Bed  Sash 

<T*  QA  CYPRESS,  well  made 
tD  I  .OU  wlth  cr°88  bar»  tenons 

*  I  _  securely  fastened. 

*  — —  Glass,  $2.50  per  box, 
50  square  feet. 

C.  N,  ROBINSON  &  BRO 
Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t 


fertilizers 

that  fertilize ” 


are  the  Wilcox  Brands,  the  kind 
that  cost  the  least,  not  necessarily, 
however,  on  the?!price  list -BUT 
sure  enough  in  final  results. 

OUR  REGULAR  CUSTOMERS  KNOW, 
WHY  NOT  YOU? 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FOLDER 


The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 


MYSTIC,  CONNECTICUT 


CARPENTERS 

&  BUILDERS 

JUST  READY! 

,'Inside  Trade  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Carpenters, 
Builders,  Joiners,  Build¬ 
ing  Mechanics  and  all 
Woodworkers  on— Care  and 
Use  of  Tools— How  to  Use 
i  theSteel  Square— FileSaws 
I — Make  All  Kinds  of  Joints 
—Draw  and  Read  Plans— 
Write  Specifications  — 
Make  Estimates— How  to 
i  Frame  Roofs  and  Houses 
t.  .  ~Lay  Out  Work— Put  in 
^"n,  lat/i>ns  !  Instruction  on  In  and  Out- 
r„e,Bl u{id,n«E  Work-Stair  Building-Saw  Mil! 
rvnl  »Trac,:lcaJ Painting— Thousands  of  Short- 
h'^UhaLsaveJ,mc;  and  money— information 
usually  obtained  only  by  hard  experience. 

AUDELS  CARPENTERS 
&  BUILDERS  GUIDES 

a6??  Pages  —3700  Illustrations 

Audel’s  New  Guides 
consist  of  four  handy 
pocket  size  volumes  of  i 
over  1  600  pages  of 
practical  data,  thor¬ 
oughly  illustrated  with 
3700  charts,  diagrams,  I 
including  calculations 
for  every  job  from  W 
makingtheexcava-  ss-'  s.% 

t  ion  to  constructing  *  Per  Month-Entire  Sot  O 
the  complete  building.  Examine  books  free 

SHIPPED  FREE 

oblittatf™  V?  £ay  Un,tH  you  see  the  books.  No 
in  counon  A? *  .VnJess.y°u  are  satisfied.  Fill 
tn  pencil.  Send  now— today— get  this 

U-—  ■  l’»g.T.^.r.^.rP.e.1t.frg.and  bonders 


X*1  AUDEL  &  CO.,  72  5thAveV^UWy 

PPNTRO^aMnDnn!'n^/<,w  AUDEL’S  CAR. 
her,  1  R^.,A^D.RUIMJf';KS  GUIDES.  4  num 

Ders.  J  satisfactory  I  wnll  send  you  $1  within 

5  days  and  mail  $1  monthly  until  §6  is  paid. 

Name . 

Address . 

Occupation . 

Employed  by  . .  * 

’  * . * . .  . . . 

Reference . 
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All  Sorts 


Winter  in  the  Jackson  Hole  Region 

Who  of  our  Eastern  readers  has  ever 
heard  of  the  Jackson  Hole  country  in 
Wyoming,  that  50-mile  long  valley,  lying 
secluded  among  the  TetonsV  This  region 
is  the  last  of  the  old  West,  and  during  the 
Summer  season  is  frequented  by  tourists, 
or  “dudes,”  as  they  have  been  nicknamed 
by  the  settlers. 

Jackson’s  Hole  was  in  the  early  days 
the  rendezvous  of  desperadoes.  Horse  and 
cattle  thieves  concealed  their  plunder 
here^and  snapped  their  lingers  at  justice. 
It  was  a  difficult  place  upon  which  to 
make  a  raid,  the  valley  being  hemmed  in 
by  mountains,  and  with  the  one  or  two 
gaps  heavily  guarded  the  criminals  were 
safe  enough.  There  came  a  time  when 
the  cattlemen  of  Montana,  Idaho  and 
Wyoming  tired  of  losing  their  cattle  to 
rustlers,  and  forming  a  band  they  boldly 
attacked  the  valley  and  cleaned  up  thor¬ 
oughly  on  the  outlaws.  With  the  exodus 
of  the  criminal  horde  came  a  few  pioneer 
settlers,  whose  descendants  make  a  scan¬ 
ty  livelihood  at  ranching,  the  Summer 
season  being  too  short  to  produce  a  large 
and  varied  crop.  Corn  and  wheat  does 
not  grow  here,  but  oats  and  one  crop  of 
Alfalfa  is  raised ;  also  good  dry-land  po¬ 
tatoes.  Small  garden  truck  is  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful,  if  the  killing  frost  that  comes  in 
July  does  not  demolish  it. 

An  old-timer  has  said:  “Jackson’s  Hole 
has  but  three  seasons;  July,  August  and 
Winter.”  This  Winter  is  especially  very 
difficult  in  all  ways;  the  temperature  per¬ 
sists  in  remaining  far  below  zero,  indus¬ 
tries  slack,  and  finances  at  a  low  ebb  all 
over  the  West.  We  are  holding  our 
breath  until  Spring  when  the  tension 
will  have  loosened  somewhat,  and  we  will 
be  in  a  fair  way  to  mend  our  fortunes. 

The  homes  here  are  mostly  of  boards 
or  logs,  and  roughly  hewn.  Those  inhab¬ 
itants  who  have  been  born  and  bred  here 
have  little  eye  for  beauty,  and  in  Sum¬ 
mer  no  effort  is  made  to  encourage  vines, 
shrubs  or  flowers.  Thus  the  little  nonde¬ 
script  cabins  squat  grotesquely  by  the 
wayside,  in  the  midst  of  scrubby  sage¬ 
brush,  with  no  redeeming  features  to 
break  the  ugly  lines.  Lack  of  space  is 
another  obstacle  to  real  hominess  in  these 
cabins.  A  woman  who  has  lived  in  her 
one-room  log  house  for  20  years  has 
raised  a  family  of  eight  children  there. 
When  a  house  does  contain  several  rooms 
and  boasts  a  living-room  and  dining 
room,  the  dwellers  therein  are  considered 
well  up  the  ladder,  financially  and  so¬ 
cially. 

Our  log  house  is  as  snug  as  we  can 
make  it.  With  my  New  England  love  of 
roominess  it  was  something  of  a  problem 
to  convert  our  cnbin  into  u  real  homey 
home,  and  one  requiring  no  end  of  opti¬ 
mism.  With  cleanliness  as  -a  basis,  and 
the  introduction  of  books,  pictures,  cush¬ 
ions  and  crisp  curtains,  I  have  managed 
to  achieve  an  atmosphere  lacking  in  other 
homes.  Our  water  supply  comes  from  a 
small  river  (we  call  them  cricks  )  and 
is  carried  by  hand  into  the  house. 
Through  these  Winter  months  we  chop 
holes  in  the  thick  ice  through  which  to 
lower  the  water  pail.  Sometimes  we  lean 
fanvard  too  far  from  the  bank,  lose  out¬ 
balance  and  fall  in.  Luckily  the  creek  is 
shallow,  but  to  fall  into  ice-water  on  a 
frosty  morning  with  the  temperature  at 
50  degrees  below  isn’t  guaranteed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  disposition.  I  have  saved  many 
a  trip  to  the  creek,  though,  by  tilling  my 
reservoir  with  the  huge  icicles  that  form 
on  our  eaves. 

We  are  20  miles  from  a  railroad,  and 
ni  order  to  get  outside  the  valley  one  must 
ride  “over  the  hill,”  or,  in  other  words, 
cross  up  over  the  Teton  pass  and  down 
into  Idaho  on  the  other  side.  The  route 
winds  round  the  mountain  sides,  ever 
climbing  upward,  until  an  elevation  o 
S.404  ft.  is  reached.  The  sheer  grandeur 
of  this  route  is  beyond  description.  On 
one  side  high  mountains  lose  their  sum¬ 
mits  in  the  clouds,  while  on  the  other 
side  the  road  falls  away  into  steep  can¬ 
yons. 

Excellent  cattle  are  raised  here,  but 
cattle  raising  is  an  expensive  industry, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  to  be  fed  six 
months  out  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  one 
crop  of  Alfalfa  before  mentioned.  1  he 
most  paying  industry  is  “dude  ranching, 
and  the  people  engaged  in  this  realize  a 
goodly  profit  each  year.  The  “dudes  are 
housed  in  comfortable  log  cabins,  and  paj 
from  $18  a  day  upwards  for  the  privilege 
of  roughing  it  in  the  Mild  M  est,  and  foi 
waiting  on  themselves.  Guides  and  sad¬ 
dle  horses  are  provided,  and  in  Summer 
the  hills  are  filled  with  “dudes,”  who  are 
intent  upon  bear  hunting. 

The  scenery  of  Jackson’s  Hole  is  mag¬ 
nificent.  Up  to  the  era  of  prohibition 
this  was  the  sort  of  Wild  West  described 
in  the  cinema.  Saloons  and  gambling 
holes  flourished,  and  cow  punchers  with 
spurs,  chaps,  Stetson  hats  and  six-guns 
would  gallop  into  town,  making  the  air 
blue  with  profanity  and  gunpowder,  io- 
day  the  cow  puncher  still  wears  his  Stet¬ 
son,  and  packs  a  gun  on  either  hip,  but 
he  does  nothing  more  heinous  than  to  sit 
on  a  dry  goods  box  in  Bob  Jmndy  s  gen¬ 
eral  store  and  talk  about  the  weather. 
Yet  there  are  towns  not  so  far  away 
where  law  is  a  myth  and  where  men  die 
with  their  boots  on. 

“The  Virginian”  was  written  up  on 
the  old  Wister  place,  here  in  the  Hole. 


and  the  Ilorsethief  Trail,  described  in 
that  book,  cut  through  a  portion  of  this 
valley  on  its  way  from  Canada  to  Mexico. 
Wyoming.  carola  AUBTJKN  martin. 


Treating  Scab  on  Potatoes 

I  limed  most  of  my  land  last  year, 
about  800  lbs.  hydrated  lime  to  the  acre, 
and  had  corn  on  it.  I  would  like  to  plant 
some  potatoes  on  this,  as  it  is  my  best 
land.  Is  there  any  way  I  can  treat  the 
seed  to  prevent  scab  on  the  limed  ground? 
Also,  is  the  lime  injurious  to  any  other 


start  sulphuric  acid,  and  will  produce  a 
sour  condition  in  the  soil,  so  that  the 
germs  of  potato  scab  will  not  develop.  In 
addition  to  this  we  should  soak  the  potato 
seed  in  either  the  formalin  or  corrosive 
sublimate  solution.  The  first  is  made  by 
dissolving  one  pint  of  formalin  in  30  gal- 


Power-driven  Potato  Digger 

I  am  anticipating  using  an  engine  on 
a  three-horse  potato  digger,  just  to  run 
the  elevated  parts  and  the  shakers,  the 
rest  to  be  drawn  by  horses.  Will  this 
work?  What  horsepower  engine  must  I 
have?  Must  1  have  a  chain  or  belt 
drive?  What  size  pulley  must  I  have  on 
the  engine,  also  on  the  digger,  to  make  it 
run  the  right  speed?  w.  C.  S. 

New  Freedom,  Pa. 

It  is  possible  to  mount  an  engine  as 
you  suggest,  and  it  relieves  the  team  of  a 
great  deal  of  heavy  work,  as  well  as  re¬ 
moving  the  necessity  of  traction  grouters 
on  the  wheels.  A  four-horsepower  light¬ 
weight  engine  is  recommended  for  this 
purpose.  A  combination  of  chain  and 
gear  drive  is  ordinarily  used  to  get  suffi¬ 
cient  speed  reduction,  which  should  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  elevator  the  normal 
speed  of  the  horse-drawn  implement, 
probably  a  reduction  of  10  or  12  to  1; 
that  is,  the  elevator  drive  making  one 
revolution  to  10  or  12  of  the  engine,  and 
the  gears  and  sprockets  having  teeth  in 
about  that  ratio. 

The  mounting  parts  can  be  obtained 
directly  from  the  manufacturer  if  desired, 
or  a  careful  study  of  their  catalogue, 
showing  their  engine-equipped  machines, 
may  help  in  building  the  engine  mount¬ 
ing  and  drive  from 
farm  machines. 


A  Home  in  the  Jackson  Hole  Country,  Wyoming 


particularly  sugar  and 


mangel 
G.  N. 


parts  of  discarded 


crops, 
beets? 

Yaphank,  N.  Y. 

In  such  a  case  we  should  fit  the  land 
well  and  broadcast  about  300  lbs.  of  inoc¬ 
ulated  sulphur  per  acre,  well  harrowed  in. 
This  sulphur  contains  the  germs  which 


Ions  of  water  and  soaking  the  uncut  seed 
in  it  90  minutes.  The  second  treatment 
is  given  by  dissolving  2  oz.  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  twTo  gallons  of  hot  water  and 
then  diluting  to  15  gallons  or  a  larger 
quantity,  in  like  proportion. 


'cured' 


fftADe 


Great  bins  of  Royster  Fertilizer  ‘‘cure,’' 
“age,”  for  months  so  that  your  re- 


or 


PERHAPS  you  didn’t  know  that  ferti¬ 
lizer  should  be  “cured”  or  “aged”  in 
order  that  the  food  for  soil  can  be  more 
readily  available  when  that  food  is  needed. 

This  is  one  of  the  details  of  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  industry  that  few  people  know,  but 
it’s  mighty  important.  Such  “details” 
as  this  represent  the  difference  between 
Royster’s  Fertilizer  and  less  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  foods — and  the  difference  between 
profitable  crops  and  crops  that  are  not  so 
profitable. 

To  keep  vast  quantities  of  fertilizer  for 
months  represents  an  enormous  supply  and 
a  tremendous  capital.  Therefore,  only  a 
large  company  like  Royster’s  can  offer  this 
more  effective  “cured”  fertilizer. 


suits  from  its  use  w  illswell  the  earnings 
from  your  land. 


Rid  yourself  of  the  idea  that  all  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  alike.  This  is  no  more  true  than  that 
all  land  is  alike. 

The  truth  of  this  can  be  proven — not 
alone  by  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  success¬ 
ful  farmers  who  have  used  Royster’s,  but 
by  your  own  experience. 

Use  Royster’s  this  year.  Give  it  a  fair 
test — -and  don’t  guess  about  fertilizer  any 
more. 

Grow  better  and  larger  crops  by  using 
fertilizer  that  has  been  “cured” — that  is 
free  from  lumps — that  has  been  proven 
chemically  correct  by  forty  chemists— and 
that  has  established  a  record  for  good 
works  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Look 
for  the  name  ‘ROYSTER”  on  the  bags. 


F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


ROY 


T7e!d  Tested  Tertih'zers 
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New  York  Agricultural  Society  Meets 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  meeting  was  held  in  Albany  as 
usual.  It  had  but  a  small  representation 
in  attendance,  although  there  were  im¬ 
portant  questions  discussed  by  able  speak¬ 
ers.  Commissioner  Pyrke  gave  a  history 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  as¬ 
sured  the  meeting  that  neither  politics 
nor  religion  have  any  influence  in  its  af¬ 
fairs.  It  is  a  service  department  fully 
and  is  operating  economically  as  well  as 
efficiently.  The  fact  that  it  handles  vast 
sums  in  tuberculosis  eradication  work 
perhaps  tends  to  the  idea  that  it  is  spend¬ 
ing  money  lavishly.  That  work  is  a 
health  question,  just  as  was  the  case 
when  the  bureau  that  led  up  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  was  first  organized  to  protect 
consumers  of  milk  from  adulteration,  and 
dairymen  from  adulterated  butter. 

Extension  work  from  the  college  of  ag¬ 
riculture  was  a  question  handled  by  Prof. 
Burritt,  and  includes  the  lecture  service 
from  the  college,  the  farm  and  home  bu¬ 
reaus,  the  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  and  corre¬ 
spondence  clubs.  He  holds  that  the  col¬ 
lege  has  been  particularly  essential 
through  these  agencies  in  promoting  agri¬ 
culture.  Much  of  farm  practice  must 
come  from  the  laboratory,  he  thinks,  and 
these  agencies  are  the  ones  that  must  car¬ 
ry  the  message  of  improvement  to  the 
farms. 

Marketing,  particularly  at  the  New 
York  City  point,  was  a  topic  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  session.  The  difficulty  of  adequately 
handling  the  New  York  marketing  situa¬ 
tion  has  often  been  stressed,  and  this  was 
no  exception.  The  improvement  of  the 
New  York  port  by  the  joint  effort  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  is  held  out  as  some¬ 
thing  of  promise.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
a  costly  venture,  but  the  service  per¬ 
formed,  it  is  said,  can  be  so  handled  as 
to  pay  off  the  obligations  incurred  in  the 
course  of  30  years  or  so. 

The  Governor  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  but 
in  his  address  it  appeal’s  that  his  objec¬ 
tion  is  mainly  because  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  is  not  appointed  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  responsible  to  him,  but  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Legislature  through  the 
council.  Gov.  Smith  reiterated  his  belief 
that  rural  schools  should  be  handled  dif¬ 
ferently,  as  after  the  manner  of  city 
schools.  For  that  reason  he  seems  to 
favor  the  newly  proposed  school  bill.  This 
bill  was  not  discussed  at  all,  and  only 
carefully  alluded  to  in  the  discussions. 
My  information  is  that  the  bill  is  to  be 
introduced  soon  but  that  it  will  not  be 
passed  at  this  session.  It  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  some  modifications  may  be  made 
in  the  bill  by  another  year. 

Agricultural  education  in  high  schools 
and  in  the  State  agricultural  schools  was 
discussed  by  A.  K.  Getman  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  and  boys’  and  girls’  club 
work  by  W.  J.  Wright  of  Cornell.  Both 
presented  arguments  for  education  which 
were  well  received.  The  junior  w'ork  may 
be  for  the  purpose  of  leading  up  to  the 
agricultural  schools,  or  at  least  to  some 
further  interest  in  agriculture  and  to  ed¬ 
ucation  in  various  schools.  Both  are  for 
training,  of  course,  and  many  of  those 
who  take  one  or  both  of  these  lines  do 
become  farmers.  Not  so  many  are  looking 
towards  farm  life,'  perhaps,  as  at  some 
times,  for  farming  has  fully  enough  people 
engaged  in  it  already.  There  is  reason 
to  think  that  there  will  be  an  increase  of 
those  who  will  take  vocational  work  in 
agriculture. 

Co-operation  was  considered  by  H.  E. 
Babcock,  who  is  fully  favorable  to  it,  and 
he  believes  that  we  should  all  get  behind 
the  co-operative  associations  and  so  help 
each  other.  We  must  not  let  them  fail  if 
it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  They  may 
need  revision  in  some  features,  at  least 
some  of  them,  but  to  let  them  fail  will  set 
back  progress  for  a  long  time.  h. 


Bears  in  Pennsylvania 

Noticing  last  week  mention  of  bears  in 
New  England,  I  will  give  you  recent  data 
of  them  in  Pennsylvania.  You  may  know 
that  bears  there  are  protected  as  strictly 
as  deer,  but  in  the  Fall  of  1922  they  were 
so  “active”  that  the  ban  on  killing  them 
was  raised,  and  I  think  it  is  still.  In 
Potter  Co.,  Pa.,  bears  killed,  G5 ;  deer, 
59  (three  does)  ;  McKean  Co.,  bears,  25; 
deer,  75.  The  open  season  is  Dee.  1  to  15. 

New  York.  c.  F.  M. 


7/ieNewESSEX 

A  SIX 

Built  by  Hudson  under  Hudson  Patents 


A  30  Minute  Ride  Will  Win  You 


Essex  closed  car  comforts  now  cost  $170  less  than  ever 
before.  Also  with  this  lower  price  you  get  an  even 
more  attractive  Coach  body  and  a  six  cylinder  motor 
built  on  the  principle  of  the  famous  Hudson  Super-Six. 

It  continues  Essex  qualities  of  economy  and  reliability, 
known  to  135,000  owners.  It  adds  a  smoothness  of 
performance  which  heretofore  was  exclusively  Hud¬ 
son’s.  Both  cars  are  alike  in  all  details  that  count 
for  long  satisfactory  service  at  small  operating  cost. 

Gives  Ideal  Transportation 

You  will  like  the  new  Essex  and  its  nimble  ease  of  oper¬ 
ation.  Gears  shift  quietly.  Steering  is  like  guiding  a 
bicycle,  and  care  of  the  car  calls  for  little  more  than 
keeping  it  lubricated.  That,  for  the  most  part,  is 
done  with  an  oil  can. 

The  chassis  design  lowers  the  center  of  gravity,  giving 
greatercomfortandsafetyatallspeeds,onallroads.  You 
will  be  interested  in  seeing  how  this  is  accomplished. 

Greater  fuel  economy  is  obtained.  The  car  is  lighter, 
longer  and  roomier.  Y ou  will  agree  that  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  appearance,  delightful  performance,  cost  and 
reliability,  thenew  Essex  provides  ideal  transportation. 


T'ke 

Coach 

<<975 

Touring  Model  “  $850 

Freight  and  Tax  Extra 


ESSEX  MOTORS 


D  E  TH O I T 


M  X C HIGAN 


-GIDER  PRESSES— j 

The  Farquhar  Hydraulic  Cider  Press  is 
built  extra  strong  and  furnishes  heavy 
pressure,  thereby  getting  all  the  cider. 
Farquhar  Cider  Presses  are  easily  in¬ 
stalled,  occupy  little  space  and  can  be 
operated  with  average  labor  and  farm 
power. 


rsuilt  in  sizes  from  40  to  400  barrels  pe: 
day.  Just  the  right  size  for  custoir 
work;  for  canning,  preserving,  anc 
vinegar  factories. 

Small  investment,  low  operating  costs 
and  pays  handsome  dividends. 

Ask  for  specifications  and  rock- 
bottom  price. 


Ask  for 
our  Nero 
Catalog 
describing 
our 

Improved 
Dine  of 
Potato 
Diggers 
Cultivators 
Grain  Drills 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  130  York,  Pa. 


Wall  Paper 
at  Factory  Prices 


Finest  quality,  large  double  rolls, 

very  latest  patterns,  lowest  prices. 

Factory  Representative*,  as  tve  are, 
enable  us  to  sell  the  best  Wall  Paper  at 
lowest  prices  obtainable,  eliminating 
many  in-between  profits  and  giving 
them  to  you. 

Sample  Book  Free.  A  postcard  brings 
our  sample  book  and  catalog  of  latest 
patterns,  showing  borders  actual  size. 

Don’t  buy  without  seeing  this  book; 
it  will  save  you  money.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  formeasuring,  hanging,  etc.  The 
quality  of  our  Goods  and  our  Prices 
will  convince  you  that  we  can 
and  will  save  you  money. 

Write  to  the  nearest  office 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co. 

,Dept.  H.  Utica,  N.  V.  or  P.  O. 

Box  1672  H,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book. 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  -;-  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Battle  for  the  Rural  School 

Part  II. 

What  he  said  the  “deestrict”  might  do 
was  music  to  my  ears.  Once  an.  the  eve 
of  a  school  mutiny  he  came  into  the 
schoolhouse  and  solemnly  handed  me  a 
bundle  of  hickory  sticks  about  as  large  as 
a  policeman’s  club.  He  got  me  a  new 
blackboard  and  other  fixtures,  and  he 
stood  like  a  rock  throwing  its  shadow  in 
a  weary  land.  My  conviction  is  that  it 
doesn’t  make  as  much  difference  to^  the 
country  school  district  who  is  State 
School  Commissioner  or  Governor  or  even 
President,  as  it  does  who  is  elected  school 
trustee !  Mark  Twain  is  credited  with 
the  irreverent  remark  that  after  long 
practice  in  making  idiots,  the  average 
school  board  was  compounded.  The  ablest 
man  or  woman  in  the  district  should  be 
made  trustee,  and  supported  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  just  as  they  would  support  some 
great  political  or  industrial  leader. 

I  got  through  my  four  months  and  took 
about  $90  back  to  college.  This,  with 
what  I  earned  at  farm  work,  carried  me 
through  the  term.  And  the  school  board 
gave  me  a  “recommend,”  in  which  they 
said : 

“He  taught  a  good  school.  We  can  rec¬ 
ommend  him  as  a  young  men  fully  capa¬ 
ble  of  handling  all  the  big  boys  who  make 
trouble  at  school,  and  also  resisting  the 
blandishment  of  the  big  girls!”  . 

My  friend,  the  trustee,  put  in  those  big 
words,  and  the  others  all  signed.  No 
“scientific  groundwork”  in  all  this,  hut  I 

valued  that  paper ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

Then,  a  few  years  later,  I  found  myself 
stranded  in  a  little  Southern  town  in  the 
dead  of  Winter.  “Dead”  in  that  section 
does  not  mean  ice  and  snow,  but  thick 
and  deep  mud  in  which  your  spirits  sink 
along  with  your  feet.  I  had  lost  my  job, 
and  industrial  life  in  that  section  usually 
crawls  into  a  hole  in  Winter  and  lives 
like  a  woodchuck  until  Spring.  At  that 
moment  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  a  “Female  Institute”  located  in 
the  town.  The  principal,  a  retired  Bap¬ 
tist  minister,  was  in  great  trouble.  He 
must  have  a  new  teacher,  but  never  before 
had  any  young  man  been  permitted  to  in¬ 
struct  his  young  women.  He  finally  took 
a  chance  on  me,  and  I  was  known  in  the 
catalogue  as  “Professor  of  elocution, 
English,  literature  and  modern  langu¬ 
ages  !”  A  well-sounding  title,  that ;  per¬ 
haps  it  will  impress  our  friend  B.  S.  T. 
As  for  myself,  I  know  very  well  that  the 
signboard  does  not  fully  describe  the 
goods  offered  for  sale.  I  once  put  up  at  a 
country  hotel  where  a  great  sign  an¬ 
nounced  “Sweet  Rest  for  Man  and 
Beast.’”  I  will  guarantee  there  was  no 
rest  for  me,  and  through  the  night  I 
heard  the  horse  kicking  out  in  the  barn. 
That  catalogue  might  be  offered  as  evi¬ 
dence.  but  I  know  that  “scientific  ground¬ 
work”  did  not  get  very  far  in  tea  thing  a 
group  of  lively  and  inquisitive  young 
women.  It  was  more  a  case  of  human 
nature  well  bridled  with  a  curb  b  t.  One 
thing  is  sure;  I  tried  to  teach  those  young 
women  to  read  aloud,  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly,  for  that  seems  to  me  sadly  neg¬ 
lected  in  our  modern  school  training.  I 
was  not  permitted  to  teach  United  States 
history,  because  the  principal  felt  that  all 
histories  up  to  that  time  were  mostly  a 
form  of  propaganda  in  the  interest  of  the 
North !  I  was  paid  $35  a  month,  and 
had  to  take  part  of  that  in  school  war¬ 
rants,  which  I  finally  cashed  in  at  50  per 
cent !  I  could  tell  some  stories  about  life 
on  the  inside  of  a  “Female  Institute,” 
for  a  young  man  in  such  a  position  runs 
upon  some  rather  embarrassing  situa¬ 
tions,  but  all  this  would  not  give  me  any 
better  standing  as  an  educator,  and  so  I 
must  admit  that  B.  S.  T.  is  about  right. 
***** 

Why,  then,  do  I  take  any  position  in 
this  school  question?  What  business  has 
a  man  who  must  confess  that  he  is  not 
even  a  successful  teacher  to  rush  in  where 
educational  angels  claim  to  have  a  mon¬ 
opoly  of  the  land?  Well,  I  have  helped 
raise  quite  a  number  of  children.  I  have 
seen  a  good  many  years  go  by.  I  want  to 
seb  good,  sound,  sturdy  character  in  the 
next  generation,  and  1  am  frank  to  say 
that  I  believe  some  of  the  educational  ex¬ 
perts  are  wrong  in  their  plans  for  hand¬ 
ling  and  stuffing  children.  I  do  not  like 
all  these  experiments  with  youth.  In  my 
own  youth  most  of  our  shoes  and  cloth¬ 
ing  and  other  necessities  were  hand¬ 
made.  The  goods  were  well  produced,  and 
the  making  gave  employment  to  country 
people,  who  worked  singly  or  in  little 
groups.  I  have  seen,  as  the  years  passed 
on.  all  this  changed  by  the  development 
of  factory-made  goods.  This  has  con¬ 
centrated  population  and  income  in  the 
towns  and  cities.  It  may  have  given  us 
greater  polish  and  greater  material  com¬ 
forts,  but  by  taking  labor  and  business 
from  the  little  country  units  it  has  served 
to  destroy  or  cripple  what  I  shall  always 
think  was  the  most  vital  force  in  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy.  That  is  the(  old  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit  of  the  old-time'  American 
farmer.  I  have  talked  with  men  who 
rank  high  as  historians  and  statesmen, 
and  they  admit  in  private  that  this  sud¬ 
den  rush  from  the  old-time  system  of 
country  hand-made  goods  to  the  modern 
centralized  factory  system  of  machine- 
made  products  is  in  truth  the  worst  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  the  country. 


In  the  craze  to  change  from  an  agricul¬ 
tural  to  a  manufacturing  nation  we  have 
gained  in  pride,  polish  and  bluster,  but 
we  have  lost  in  solid  self-control  and  law- 
abiding  patriotism,  and  lost  several  im¬ 
portant  letters  out  of  the  word  Ameri¬ 
canism.  For  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
manv  of  these  things  we  have  lost  are  es¬ 
sentially  country-made.  They  cannot  be 
made  or  held  in  city  civilization.  I  think 
it  is  the  plan  of  the  experts  and  educators 
to  attempt  to  urbanize  the  old-time  dis¬ 
trict  school  education.  I  believe  their 
success  in  this  would  be  even  more  disas¬ 
trous  than  the  success  of.  the  industrial 
revolution  we  have  passed  through.  To 
me  the  most  melancholy  thing  about  it  all 
is  the  evident  fact  that  these  educators 
cannot  learn  any  application  from  his¬ 
tory,  but  simply  itch  to  substitute  ma¬ 
chine-made  education  for  the  homemade 
brand. 

***** 

I  have  a  friend  who  says  that  the  path 
of  education  is  scattered  armpit  deep  with 
discarded  fads  and  experiments  in  school¬ 
ing.  For  example,  I  know  some  people 
whose  handwriting  has  been  ruined  for  all 
practical  purposes  because  they  happened 
to  attend  school  while  some  new  “system” 
of  teaching  writing  was  being  tried  out. 
The  system  failed  and  was  abandoned,  but 
not  until  thousands  of  children  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  habit  of  making  hens’  tracks 
on  paper — tracks  neither  beautiful  nor 
legible.  Every  now  and  then  these  edu¬ 
cational  experts  start  in  with  some  new 
experiment  which  they  try  to  force  upon 
the  people.  It  is  said  that  at  Albany, 
Trenton  and  other  State  capitals  the  most 
powerful  political  lobbies  which  members 
of  the  Legislature  have  to  face  are  those 
working  for  teachers  and  educators.  I 
make  the  distinction  in  name  because  the 
teacher  is  usually  a  practical  person, 
while  the  educator  is  usually  very  strong 
on  theory.  Run  your  eye  over  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  most  educators  if  you  want  to  see 
what  theory  will  do  for  a  healthy  child. 
As  a  rule  the  organizations  of  teachers 
are  so  strong  and  active  that  they  will,  in 
time,  get  anything  they  demand  in  the 
way  of  increased  pay,  shorter  hours  or 
extra  conveniences.  The  educators,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  teachers,  can  generally  force 
what  they  want,  whether  it  is  practical 
or  not.  About  one  man  in  five  in  the 
average  Legislature  desires,  first  of  all, 
to  be  of  real  service  to  the  people.  The 
other  four  rarely  read  the  bills  which 
come  before  them.  They  are  guided  by 
the  views  of  the  majority.  They  work  for 
their  own  interests,  for  their  district  and 
for  the  party.  When  the  teachers  and 
educators  come  with  a  bluff  and  a  big  dis¬ 
play  of  power  and  there  is  no  organized 
opposition,  these  men  are  inclined  to  give 
what  is  called  for,  provided  it  does  not 
cost  so  much  that  the  party  will  be  dis¬ 
credited  as  extravagant.  A  few  earnest 
men  try  to  judge  such  things  carefully, 
but  school  legislation  has  been  mostly 
one-sided,  because  few  have  ever  thought 
it  wise  or  politically  healthy  to  stand  for 
the  rights  of  the  plain,  unorganized 


Therefore  I  say  very  frankly  that  I 
came  into  this  discussion  because  I  feel 
that  the  country  people  have  rights  which 
they  must  not  surrender.  Unless  they  are 
aroused  and  organized  these  rights  will 
be  taken  from  them.  The  educators  may 
say  that  I  am  not  qualified  by  training  ox- 
experience  to  discuss  the  school  bill,  but  I 
have  at  least  lived  long  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  something  of  the  long  struggle 
which  has  from  the  beginning  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  gone  on  between  the  rich,  the  soldier 
or  the  educated  classes,  and  the  unorgan¬ 
ized  plain  people  who  do  most  of  the  work 
and  carry  most  of  the  burdens.  I  think 
one  reason  for  the  success  of  our  republic 
is  its  system  of  checks  or  balances — one 
department  against  the  other.  .Tames 
Bryce  describes  this  clearly,  and  shows 
how  this  nation  might  have  ranged  off 
into  something  of  the  condition  of  Mexico 
or  Russia  had  not  the  executive,  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court  been  given  power 
to  balance  and  control  each  other.  In 
the  development  of  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  there  lias  been  no  such  balance.  The 
educators  and  the  school  men  generally 
have  had  their  way,  practically  without 
dispute — the  only  limiting  feature  being 
the  amount  of  money  they  have  been  able 
to  obtain.  Now  they  are  reaching  out  for 
an  even  closer  grip  on  the  system  through 
Federal  control.  The  men  and  women 
who  pay  the  taxes  and  provide  the  chil¬ 
dren  liaVe  had  practically  nothing  to  say 
about  the  way  their  children  shall  be 
taught,  or  how  the  system  shall  be  man¬ 
aged.  That  is  because  there  has  been  no 
svstem  of  checks  or  balance  to  regulate  or 
temper  the  power  of  the  educational 
classes.  The  only  semblance  of  such  check 
or  balance  left  is  what  may  be  found  in 
some  country  school  districts  where  the 
people  still  have  at  least  partial  control 
over  the  school.  I  am  not  trying  to  tell 
people  how  to  conduct  their  school,  but  I 
am  doing  my  best  to  rally  them  for  a 
final  stand  in  defense  of  their  district  I 
want  them  to  organize  for  two  purposes 
— fii-st.  to  act  as  a  healthy  check  and  bal¬ 
ance  on.  the  fads  and  schemes  of  the  edu¬ 
cators  and  experts,  and,  next,  to  take 
greater  interest  in  the  local  school  and 
work  out  its  improvement  themselves. 

#  i'fi  *  % 

The  educators  and  others  who  are  baek- 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  a  Grate  that  can  be  taken  out  and 
replaced  without  tools  while  the  fire  is 
going  full  blast.  This  is  only  one  of  its 
many  exclusive  advantages. 


Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  8c.  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  PipeFurnaces. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


329  SO.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


’’1 'HE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


LimestonePuIverizer 

From  Factory  $OCA 
to  Farmer  LiO\J 


Reasonable  terms.  Capacity 
2  tons  per  hour.  Why  pay  more 
when  you  can  buy  direct. 
Write  us  for  free  literature. 


Knoxville  Pulverizer  Co.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


“More  Potatoes’* 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  eto. 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MFR. 
BOX  A.  STERLING.  ILL# 


American  Fence  is  made  of  full 
gauge  wire,  full  weight  and  full 
length  rolls.  Use  American  Fence 
for  economy — long  life  service  and 
more  dependable  stock  and  crop 
protection. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Arrow  Tee 
Steel  Fence  Posts — built  like  a 
Railroad  Rail — with  larger  anchor 
plates  which  lock  the  post  into 
the  ground  as  driven.  Frequent 
notches  provide  means  for  attach¬ 
ing  every  line  wire  if  desired. 
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u  can  buy  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  fora  complete  home 
direct  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  save  four  prof¬ 
its  on  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  hardware,  labor. 


Living  room,  dining 
room,  2  bedrooms,  kit¬ 
chen,  bath.  4otherp]ans, 
some  with  pantries,  din¬ 
ing  alcoves,  grade  end 
inside  cellar  entrances. 


Aladdin  catalog  con¬ 
tains  seven  different 
plans;  some  with  in¬ 
set  porches,  grade  and 
inside  cel  lar  entrances, 
2  and  S  bedrooms. 


Large  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  pantry,  8  bed¬ 
rooms,  clothes  closets,  bath. 
Semi-open  staircase  and  rear 
porch.  4  bedroom  plan  with 
grade  entrance,  same  price. 


4'Room  $ 


Ataddin 


414 


Here  syour opportunity toavoid 
high  apartment  rentals.  Build 
this  home  yourself.  2  men  can 
build  it  in  a  week.  Ourinstruc- 
tions  explain  every  step.  Five 
plans  shown  in  Aladdin  catalog. 


Dutch  Colonial  with  full  ceil¬ 
ings  first  and  second  floors. 
14  x22'  living  room,  large  din¬ 
ing  room,  kitchen,  three  bed¬ 
rooms,  bath,  linen  and  clothes 
closets, grade  cellar  entrance. 


m 


Dutch  Colonial  for  wide 
inside  lots  or  narrow  cor¬ 
ner  lots.  Full  ceiling 
heights  entire  second  floor, 
sewing  room,  columned 
and  inset  front  entrance. 

Price  includes  all  lumber  cut  to  fit;  highest  grade 
interior  woodwork,  siding,  flooring,  windows 
doors,  glass,  paints,  hardware,  nails,  lath,  roof- 
mgr,  with  complete!  nstructions  and  drawings.  Freight  paid 
to  your  station.  Permanent  Homes-*  NOT  PORTABLE. 
Many  styles  to  choose  from.  Write  nearest  mill  today 
for  FREE  Money-Saving  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  432 

The  ALADDIN  Co.,  SffigX, 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  Portland,  Ore.;  Toronto,  OnL 


-Keep  Your  Garden- 

Free  From  Weeds 

There's  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  saves 
the  moisture  —  Makes  your  vegetables  GROW. 

Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
13  Garden  Tools  in  1 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into 
a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch — all  in  one 
operation.  Eight  reel  blades  revolve  against 
a  stationary  underground  knife — like  a  lawn 
mower.  *  ’Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.” 
Cuts  runners.  Aerates  the  soil.  Works 
right  up  to  plants.  Has  leaf  guards, 
also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 

A  boy  can  run  it— do  more  and 
better  work  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  Five  sizes.  Inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  TODAY 
for  free  illustrated  book 
and  special  Factorv-to- 
User  offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  57,  David  City,  Neb 


BARKER 


Mean  More  Sap 
&  Better  Sap 


Ad.  AIR 
TRAP 

does  rr 


Save  More  Sap 


Air  trap  stays  full  and  seals  the  bore.  No  sour¬ 
ing.  drying  up  or  reboring.  Thin  flanges  of  rib¬ 
bed  shank  allow  freer  sap  flow.  Galvanized; 
hence  always  sweet.  Sam¬ 
ples  5c  each,  postage  paid. 

Send  for  circular 
WILCOX- CRITTENDEN  CO, INC. 

Dept.  D  Middletown,  Conn. 


with  hook 
for  pent 


EDMONDS’ 
POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK 


Price,  S1.0C 
Ta  Canada.**  1.25 


If  you  keep  oi\ly  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


ing  the  proposed  new  school  bill  say  that 
we  are  opposed  to  any  improvement  what¬ 
ever.  They  tell  us  we  are  mossbacks, 
willing  to  stick  in  the  mud,  hub  deep,  and 
let  our  country  children  starve  mentally. 
They  know  better,  but  they  have  taken 
the  arbitrary  stand  that  their  way  is  the 
only  one  worth  considering ;  therefore  all 
who  oppose  it  must  be  ignorant  or  blind. 
Their  form  of  logic  seems  to  be  about  as 
follows : 

1.  The  only  persons  properly  qualified 
to  plan  for  the  education  of  youth  are  the 
educational  experts.  Parents  or  guar¬ 
dians  do  not  count.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  what  they  want  for  their  children. 

2.  This  bill  has  been  prepared  by  the 
most  noted  experts  in  the  country. 

3.  Therefore  it  must  be  right,  and  ho 
who  opposes  it  puts  a  curse  upon  the 
future  rural  children. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  these  educa¬ 
tional  experts  understand  the  conditions 
of  rural  life.  One  of  the  ereat  leaders  in 
this  line  once  told  me:  “I  feel  that  I- 
ought  to  get  out  into  the  country  and  see 
just  how  these  people  live!”  He  suggest¬ 
ed  going  in  a  comfortable  car  in  June  or 
July,  when  the  country  is  at  its  best.  I 
insisted  on  his  going  in  January,  up  into 
Northern  New  York,  during  a  time  of 
blizzard  and  snow.  I  want  him  to  wade 
half  a  mile  through  the  snow,  "et  into  a 
“kid  wagon”  on  a  freezing  day — do  all 
that  he  would  try  to  make  the  country 
children  do.  I  would  hold  him  right  to  it 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  compel  him  to 
do  his  share  of  farm  duties,  from  cutting 
wood  to  milking.  Then  I  would  pay  a 
large  price  to  hear  him  when  he  came 
back  to  defend  a  bill  for  forcing  a  system 
designed  for  town  or  city  schools  upon 
rural  districts.  I  do  not  think  any  expert 
is  qualified  to  dictate  a  system  of  rural 
education  until  he  has  had  this  practical 
education  in  country  life  and  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  country  people.  I  think  the  coun¬ 
try  people  know  far  more  about  their 
schools  than  the  experts  do.  I  believe 
they  have  the  instinct  and  the  intelligence 
to  improve  their  own  schools  if  the  ex¬ 
perts  will  stop  forcing  fads  and  experi¬ 
ments  upon  them,  and  arrange  a  system 
of  taxation  much  like  what  we  have  in 
New  Jersey,  with  a  fairer  distribution. 

(To  be  continued)  H.  W.  C. 

A  Barrel  Smokehouse 

On  page  15  there  is  a  picture  of  a  bar¬ 
rel  smokehouse  with  a  firepit  dug  in  a 
bank  and  a  pipe  laid  under  ground  and 
coming  to  the  surface,  under  a  bottomless 
barrel,  which  has  a  perforated  lid  to  let 
the  smoke  out.  x\ll  of  this  is  unnecessary. 
Thirty  years  ago  I  used  to  smoke  hams, 
shoulders  and  bacon  in  a  barrel.  This  is 
the  way  I  did  it.  I  took  a  cracker  barrel, 
laid  it  on  its  side,  marked  a  circle  just 
above  the  bottom  the  size  of  the  stove 
pipe  I  was  going  to  use,  sawed  out  the 
place,  to  insert  the  pipe,  stood  the  barrel 
up  on  its  bottom,  inserted  the  pipe  and 
added  more  lengths  of  pipe  until  there 
was  about  12  ft.  of  pipe.  The  ground 
was  sloping  enough  to  make  the  end  of 
the  pipe  a  foot  or  more  lower  than  the 
barrel.  Hanging  the  hams,  shoulders  and 
bacon  in  the  barrel,  I  covered  it  over 
with  a  bran  sack,  and  started  a  fire  in 
the  end  of  the  stovepipe.  I  have  cut 
some  young  hickory  trees,  about  the 
size  of  my  wrist,  into  short  pieces 
and  split  them  into  quarters.  This 
young  green  hickory  made  a  big  smoke. 
It  went  through  that  bran  sack  on  top  of 
the  barrel  so  easily  that  I  spread  an¬ 
other  sack  on,  then  a  third,  and  the 
smoke  went  through  all  three.  It  is 
necessary  to  watch  the  fire  and  disturb 
it  once  in  a  while,  for  if  it  gets  to  blazing 
there  won’t  be  any  smoke.  I  used  to  sit 
in  the  house  and  read  a  book,  glancing 
out  of  the  window  once  in  a  while  to 
see  how  much  smoke  was  coming  out  of 
the  barrel  ;  if  only  a  little,  I  knew  the 
fire  was  blazing,  and  went  out  and  fixed 
it.  About  five  hours  of  this  smoking  was 
plenty,  then  the  hams  were  put  in  cloth 
bags  and  hung  up  in  the  loft  over  my 
workshop.  I  doubt  if  we  ever  ate  any 
of  that  ham  without  someone  at  the 
table  remarking  how  much  nicer  that 
ham  was  than  any  you  could  buy.  It 
was  cured  by  the  Maryland  recipe  In 
that  good  old  Chase’s  Recipe  Book, 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  almost  to  any 
farmer.  When  the  smoking  was  done, 
all  there  was  to  do  was  to  unjoint  the 
pipe,  stick  it  in  the  barrel  and  put  it 
away  for  next  year.  Any  old  thrown- 
away  stove  pipe  will  do;  if  there  are 
many  rust  holes  in  it  lay  the  worst  side 
on  the  ground.  Anything  that  smoke 
will  go  through  is  good  enough. 

If  your  ground  is  too  level  to  make  an 
up-draft  for  the  smoke,  then  swing  the 
pipe  toward  the  point  the  wind  is  coming 
from.  For  20  years  that  same  barrel 
smoked  my  hams.  No  expense  whatever, 
no  need  of  any  smokehouse. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Raising  Peacocks 

Could  you  give  us  any  information  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  keeping  a  pea¬ 
cock,  and  if  it  is  beSt  to  buy  one  full 
grown  or  hatch  them  ?  g.  S. 

■Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

As  peacocks  belong  to  the  pheasant 
family  of  wild  fowl,  and  are  not  easily 
raised,  it  would  probably  he  more  satis¬ 
factory  for  you  to  purchase  one  than  try 
to  raise  any.  The  eggs  are  rather  ex¬ 
pensive.  and  unless  you  have  very  favor¬ 
able  natural  conditions  and  plenty  of  time 
to-  devote  to  the  work  you  would  bo 
taking  a  long  chance  trying  to  hatch  and 
raise  the  young.  c.  s.  greene. 


Her  bread  will  be  browned  just  right  in  the  even  heat  of  the  Florence  Oven 


A  stove  that  minds 
its  own  business 

This  modern  range  does  its  work  quickly,  cleanly , 
and  with  the  least  amount  of  attention 


LIGHT  a  match  and  turn  a 
j  lever — that  is  all  you  do  to 
start  a  Florence  Oil  Range.  You 
can  instantly  regulate  the  clear 
blue  flame  to  any  degree  of  heat 
you  wish.  1  he  flame  is  close  up 
under  the  cooking.  Meals  are 
not  late  when  you  own  a  Flor¬ 
ence.  You  can  cook  meats, 
vegetables,  desserts,  anything 
— well  and  quickly. 

There  are  no 
drafts  to  bother 
with,  no  shaking 
to  be  done,  no 
soot  or  ashes,  no 
“tending”thefire. 


The  Big 
Burners 

keep  the  flame 
close  up  under  the 
cooking.  This 
means  economy 
of  fuel. 


Does  not  burn 
from  a  wick 

You  simply  touch 
a  match  to  the 
Asbestos  Kindler 
and  in  a  few  moments  you  have 
a  clean  blue  flame,  produced 
from  vaporized  kerosene.  This 
flame  is  a  gas  flame.  It  is  not  a 
wick  flame  such  as  you  see  in  the 
ordinary  lamp. 

The  Florence  helps  you  to  re¬ 
duce  your  household  expenses. 
You  burn  the  fuel  only  when 
you  are  actually  cooking.  And 
you  put  out  the  fire  the  moment 
your  dinner  is  ready  to  serve. 
Kerosene  is  a  cheap  fuel  and 
is  always  available. 


The  leveling  device  attached  to 
each  leg  of  the  stove  and  the 
non-breakable  metal  oil-tank 
are  features  you  will  appreciate 
in  the  Florence  Oil  Range.  The 
portable  oven  has  the  famous 
“baker’s  arch”  of  the  old  Dutch 
oven  and  our  patented  heat- 
spreader,  which  distribute  the 
heat  evenly.  Y ou  can  bake  bread 
to  a  luscious  brown  on  top  with¬ 
out  burning  the  bottom. 

Beauty  in  the  kitchen 

Finished  in  blue  or  white  en¬ 
amel,  with  jet-black  frame  and 
nickel  trimmings,  the  Florence, 
is  an  article  of  real  beauty.  It  is 
sturdily  built  and  simple  in 
construction.  Every  part  is 
readily  accessible  for  cleaning. 

Visit  a  hardware  or  furniture 
store  and  examine  critically  a 
Florence  Oil  Range.  If  you 
don’t  know  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer,  write  us  for  his 
address. 

Th  is  booklet  is  free 

“  Get  Rid  of  the 
‘Cook  Look”’  is 
the  title  of  a  book¬ 
let  containing  prac¬ 
tical  information 
about  oil  stoves. 

Send  us  your  ad¬ 
dress  and  we  will 
mail  it  to  you. 


Portable  Oven 

The  “baker’s 
arch”  and  the 
special  heat- 
spreader  assure 
bestresultsinany 
kind  of  baking. 


Florence  Stove  Company,  Dept.  621,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Florence  Oil  Ranges,  Florence  Ovens,  Florence  Water  Heaters,  and  Florence  Oil  Heater* 
Made  and  Sold  in  Canada  by  McClary’s,  London,  Canada 

FLORENCE 

OIL  RANGE 


Entire  Content* 
©  1924.  t.  3-  Co. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advcrtismg  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irresimm 
Bible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
guch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  RP°n 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  oui  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month .  ot  the  tune  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Ihk  Rlral  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


WE  heartily  commend  the  article  on  our  first 
page — written  by  a  rural  school  teacher. 
For  sound  logic,  good  temper  and  truth  we  consider 
it  admirable.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  backers  of 
the  proposed  school  bill  started  oft’  on  the  wrong 
track  to  begin  with.  They  undertook  to  show  that 
all  the  rural  schools  in  the  State  are  poorly  taught 
and  badly  organized.  To  be  sure,  they  did  admit 
that  there  are  some  good  one- room  schools.  The 
obvious  thing  in  that  case  would  be  to  find  out  why 
these  schools  were  efficient,  and  try  to  make  others 
better  before  trying  to.  scrap  the  entire  system.  In 
another  way  the  backers  of  the  bill  started 
wrong.  They  seemed  to  take  the  position  that 
because  the  bill  was  suggested  by  educational 
experts  it  must  of  necessity  be  right,  there¬ 
fore  the  burden  of  proof  must  be  thrown  upon 
those  who  oppose  it.  If  these  backers  have  advanced 
anything  except  plausible  theory  in  favor  of  the  bill 
we  have  not  observed  it.  They  started  wrong,  and 
have  held  to  their  course  with  more  or  less  skill¬ 
fully  veiled  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  rural  people 
or  for  their  ability  to  manage  a  good  school.  One 
rural  school-teacher,  whose  article  appears  on  the 
first  page,  should  be  thanked  for  presenting  her  case 
so  clearly  and  well.  We  have  interviewed  some  of 
the  most  rabid  of  these  school  men  and  asked  them 
what  they  have  ever  done  to  improve  the  rural 
school  in  their  own  district.  Thus  far  all  of  them 
have  been  forced  to  admit  that  they  have  been 
so  busy  chasing  after  a  change  in  the  law  that  they 
have  had  no  time  to  attend  to  the  home  school. 
That,  we  take  it,  is  about  typical  of  the  average 
school  reformer.  If  they  would  devote  some  of 
their  energy  to  work  right  among  their  neighbors 
by  improving  the  home  school  they  would  get  further 
along  the  road.  But  no — they  must  start  the  fire 
at  the  top  and  let  it  burn  down  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  all  history  shows  that  this  will  not  work. 

WE  think  that  some  of  the  experiment  stations 
might  easily  improve  the  •quality  of  their 
correspondence — that  is,  if  they  desire  to  gain  a 
popular  following.  Good  letter  writers  are  like  poets 
and  orators — born,  not  made.  The  wisest  men  are 
seldom  good  letter  writers.  They  know  too  much, 
and  are  so.  much  interested  in  knowing  more  that 
they  do  not  like  to  stop  and  give  what  seems  to 
them  primer  talk.  We  judge  this  from  the  com¬ 
plaints  often  made  by  our  readers.  Sometimes  they 
send  ns  the  letters  they  receive  ffom  the  stations. 
These  are  often  perfunctory  and  sometimes  very 
curt.  A  good  letter  writer  must  understand  human 
nature  and  have  the  ability  to  give  facts  in  common 
language.  We  should  think  that  an  expert  in  this 
line,  with  power  to  express  himself  in  his  own  way, 
could  develop  a  great  following  for  the  station  and 
do  untold  good.  Our  experience  is  that  private  cor¬ 
respondence,  skilfully  conducted,  is  in  the  long  run 
more  effective  than  any  so-called  publicity. 

* 

WE  have  a  reported  case  from  New  York  State 
where  a  man  who  owns  the  property  next  to 
the  schoolhouse  grounds  put  up  a  roadside  stand  on 
the  school  grounds  about  30  feet  from  the  school - 
house.  At  the  school  meeting,  which  was  poorly 
attended,  no  one  objected  to  the  stand.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  stand  is  objectionable  while 
school  is  in  session.  The  noise  disturbs  the  school, 
and  cars  driving  up  close  to  the  stand  endanger  the 
pupils.  The  waste  and  rubbish  disfigure  the  school 
grounds.  We  are  asked  if  such  use  of  the  school 
grounds  is  legal.  We  shall  probably  all  agree  that 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  such  a  stand  so  near 
the  school  is  objectionable.  Section  455  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  law  provides  the  purposes  for  which  school- 
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houses  and  grounds  may  be  used.  This  section  does 
not  provide  for  a  roadside  stand,  and  any  use  of  the 
property  for  that  purpose  is  illegal.  The  trustee  has 
custody  of  the  building  and  grounds,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  care  for  the  same.  The  matter  can  be  taken 
up  with  the.  district  superintendent. 

THE  building  and  loan  associations  of  the  United 
States,  now  firmly  established  on  the  localized 
plan,  constitute  the  best  example  of  practical  co¬ 
operation  in  the  world.  This  system  is  the  real  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  housing  problem  for  cities  and  towns.  It 
puts  the  savings  of  the  people  into  a  system  for  the 
building  of  homes  for  themselves.  It  develops  their 
ability  to  use  their  own  funds  for  themselves  and 
places  the  savings  beyond  the  temptation  of  pro¬ 
motion  sharks  and  get-rich -quick  artists.  It  helps 
make  good  citizens.  The  family  that  saves  to  own 
a  home  in  the  city  or  on  the  farm  harbors  no 
anarchists. 

To  make  their  work  better  known  the  associations 
have  announced  a  “thrift  week’’  to  encourage  new 
members,  but  every  week  is  a  thrift  week  with  these 
frugal  self-reliant,  industrious  people.  It  is,  however, 
estimated  that  the  thrift  week  drive  will  add  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  members  and  fully  a  billion  dollars  to 
the  resources  of  the  associations  for  home  building. 
The  good  of  this  work  cannot  be  overestimated  or 
too  much  encouraged.  It  is  a  national  asset  in  which 
all  people  share.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  plain  people 
doing  it  themselves,  and  without  personal  reward 
except  the  benefits  that  are  shared  by  all. 

* 

THERE  are  very  few  soils  in  the  upper  Atlantic 
slope  which  show  an  excess  of  available  phos¬ 
phorus.  The  limestone  soils  are  naturally  rich  in 
lime,  and  the  soils  originally  derived  from  granite 
rock  are  fairly  supplied  with  potash.  When  manure 
or  clover  or  Alfalfa  are  used  the  nitrogen  supply 
may  be  large,  but  in  practically  every  farm  that  has 
been  under  cultivation  50  years  or  more  the  supply 
of  phosphorus  is  limited.  This  is  particularly  true 
where  wheat,  live  stock  or  milk  have  been  regularly 
shipped  away  from  the  farm.  The  constant  drain 
of  phosphorus  in  these  farm  products  will  in  time 
tap  the  strongest  soil  just  as  constant  checking 
against  a  bank  account  will  reduce  it  unless  addi¬ 
tions  are  made.  The  ordinary  farm  manure  adds 
very  little  phosphorus.  A  small  quantity  comes  to 
the  farm  in  purchased  feed,  but  there  is  no  natural 
gain,  as  there  is  in  nitrogen  from  clover  or  other 
legume  crops.  And  phosphorus  is  the  most  essential 
element  in  the  growing  of  any  crop  which  pro¬ 
duces  seeds.  These  things  being  so,  and  there  can 
be  no  disputing  them,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  are 
to  keep  up  our  farm  production  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  use  phosphorus  in  some  form.  The 
most  convenient  and  sensible  way  is  to  add  acid 
phosphate  or  raw  phosphate  rock  to  the  manure.  If 
we  will  add  40  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  to  each  load 
of  stable  manure  we  will  usually  double  the  capacity 
of  such  manure  to  produce  grain  crops.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  especially  desirable  in  dairy  farms,  where 
oats  are  grown  for  hay  and  corn  is  used  for  the 
silo.  So  phosphate  the  manure.  It  will  pay. 

* 

PERHAPS  you  can  help  us  on  this.  We  want  to 
know  what  we  can  about  feeding  apple  pomace 
to  cattle,  especially  about  putting  it  in  the  silo. 
Several  readers  say  they  have  the  analysis  of  pomace 
and  some  general  advice  about  feeding  it,  but  they 
lack  the  practical  matter  which  only  experienced 
farmers  can  give.  When  and  where  do  you  put  it  in 
the  silo?  How  does  it  keep  as  compared  with  corn 
silage?  How  long  after  it  comes  from  the  press-  can 
you  ensile  it?  What  proportion  of  it  is  spoiled?  Do 
you  pack  it  down  hard?  How  long  will  it  keep  in  the 
silo?  How  does  it  compare  with  corn  in  feeding 
cattle?  What  is  the  best  tool  to  use  in  getting  it 
out?  This  makes  a  large  order,  but  it  is  a  large 
subject  when  you  think  how  much  pomace  is  wasted ! 
Can  you  help? 

* 

WE  have  been  reading  of  some  farmers  in 
France  who  are  now  living  on  the  same  land 
which  their  remote  ancestors  occupied  in  the  days 
of  Charlemagne,  who  died  in  814.  Thus  for  more 
than  1100  years  this  land  has  been  occupied  by  the 
members  of  the  same  human  breed  or  family,  ^nd  the 
land  is  now  said  to  be  as  productive  as  it  ever  was. 
The  '  chemists  sometimes  attempt  to  figure  the 
amount  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphorus  in  an 
acre  of  land,  and  they  estimate  its  possible  working 
life  by  the  amount  of  the  plant  food  they  discover. 
Viewed  in  this  way,  when  the  original  French  farmer 
started  on  this  land  the  chemists  might  have  said 
it  was  good  for  300  years.  Yet  1100  have  passed 
on.  and  the  soil  is  still  producing  and  supporting 


its  family.  Scattered  through  New  England  and 
New  Jersey  are  tracts  of  land  which  must  have 
produced  food  continuously  for  500  years  or  more, 
for  the  Indians  farmed  them  before  the  white  men 
came.  The  truth  is.  that  land  is  not  meiely  a  supply 
of  plant  food  tc  be  taken  up  by  crops.  It  is  also 
the  laboratory  in  which  plant  food  is  produced,  and 
in  the  hands  of  a  good  farmer,  soil  cannot  be 
worn  out. 

* 

ON  page  79  we  started  a  discussion  of  the  most 
suitable  dog  for  a  farmer.  Some  of  our  people 
may  be  inclined  to  sniff  at  the  idea  of  a  dog  dis¬ 
cussion.  They  will  tell  us  that  all  dogs  are  alike — 
carriers  of  disease,  sheep  killers  and  nasty  brutes. 
That  is  one  extreme.  At  the  other  we  have  men  and 
women  who  regard  the  dog  with  an  affection  which 
they  have  never  been  able  to  develop  for  little  chil¬ 
dren.  We  have  seen  a  grown-up  woman  weep  be¬ 
cause  she  must  be  separated  from  her  dog  for  one 
night !  If  these  two  types  of  human  beings  will 
pardon  us,  we  will  say  that  they  both  seem  ab¬ 
normal.  The  real  truth  about  man’s  relation  to  the 
dog  lies  in  between.  It  is  true  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  country  people  regard  a  good  dog  as  a 
useful  animal.  Undoubtedly  a  man  expresses  some¬ 
thing  of  his  own  character  in  the  dog  he  selects,  and 
the  way  he  keeps  and  trains  him.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  dog,  like  man,  has  responded  to  breeding 
and  selection.  The  different  breeds  are  as  well  de¬ 
find  as  those  of  cattle,  and  if  we  must  have  a  dog. 
why  not  select  one  that  fits  4nto  the  family  needs? 
That  is  why  this  discussion  is  started,  and  we  are 
already  assured  of  a  full  understanding  of  what  the 
different  breeds  may  be  expected  to  do. 

* 

THE  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  saving  and  loan  associations,  is 
the  best  means  for  providing  mortgage  credits  that 
has  yet  been  devised  for  both  farms  and  town  homes. 
James  W.  Fleming,  State  Controller,  has  been  prompt 
to  recognize  the  efficiency  of  this  bank.  In  addition 
to  previous  investment  of  State  funds  in  the  bonds 
of  the  Land  Bank,  he  has  just  purchased  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  its  bonds  fo  help  the  bank  in  its 
purpose  to  supply  the  needs  of  its  members.  The 
saving  and  loan  system,  of  which  the  Land  Bank  as 
a  part,  has  possibilities  of  developing  into  one  of  the 
greatest  institutions  of  the  State;  and  the  best  part 
of  it  is  that  it  is  an  institution  built  up  by  the  plain, 
frugal  people  of  the  State,  and  maintained  by  them 
for  themselves.  It  puts  to  rest  the  argument  of  lead¬ 
ers  who  want  us  to  think  that  the  plain  people  lack 
information  and  ability  to  do  things  for  themselves; 
and  that  their  affairs  must  be  managed  by  the  few 
with  alleged  superior  intelligence. 


WE  understand  that  the  school  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Legislature — this  time  by 
Hon.  F.  L.  Porter,  Assemblyman  from  Essex 
County.  Before  election,  Mr.  Porter  assured  his 
people  that  he  would  act  as  they  desired  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  we  are  sure  that  a  majority  of  farmers 
in  Essex  County  are  opposed  to  the  bill.  We  believe 
Mr.  Porter  wants  to  learn  the  true  rural  sentiment, 
and  we  suggest  that  our  readers  write  him  and  tell 
him  clearly  just  what  they  want  him  to  do.  This 
should  be  done  at  once.  The  address  is,  Hon.  F.  L. 
Porter,  Assembly  Chamber,  Albany,  or  Crown  Point, 
N.  Y.  He  wants  to  know  the  rural  sentiment  on  this 
bill,  and  our  people  may  be  considered  past  masters 
in  the  art  of  telling  him.  Will  you  help? 


Brevities 

A  bill  calling  for  a  bounty  of  $2  on  every  crow  killed 
is  before  the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 

There  ought  to  be  more  geese.  We  find  them  the 
most  economical  poultry  to  keep  and  fine  eating. 

Ix  New  York  State  personal  property  bought  with 
pension  money  is  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  for  taxes 
or  under  an  execution. 

We  find  that  these  bonus  men  rank  well  with  the 
school  men  in  calling  hard  names.  And  most  of  them 
forget  to  sign  names  to  their  letters. 

Ix  a  case  where  a  man  worked  part  of  the  year  in 
New  York  State  and  then  moved  to  another  State,  we 
think  he  will  be  held  subject  to  an  income  taxe  on  what 
he  earned  while  here. 

The  Hope  Farm  man’s  little  essay  on  Angel  Food 
seems  to  have  aroused  a  demand  for  fish  balls  in  un¬ 
expected  places.  M  hen 'a  man  in  Texas  and  anothei  in 
Quebec  come  to  praise  these  delicacies  we  may  safely 
call  it  widespread  interest. 

There  ought  to  be  more  money  in  growing  rye  straw 
.  on  farms  near  the  large  cities.  Such  straw  is  scarce 
and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  it.  Rye  will  make  a 
fair  growth  on  poor  or  waste  land.  With  the  grain  and 
present  price  of  straw  it  should  be  more  profitable  than 
hay. 
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The  Rural  School  Fight 

THE  following  editorial  appeared  in  the  Rochester 
Hcrahl  for  Jan.  21.  This  calm  and  sensible 
statement  will  appeal  to  all  thoughtful  men.  The 
Herald  is  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  school  superintendents  support  the 
proposed  school  bill.  We  have  letters  from  most  of 
them,  and  find  a  majority  opposed  to  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands.  The  Herald  is  right  in  saying  that  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  are  as  a  rule  more  noted  as 
spenders  of  the  public  money  than  as  producers  or 
taxpayers.  Also  in  saying  that  the  tendency  to  spend 
"is  augmented  by  the  itch  which  specialists  have  to 
create  complicated  systems  of  doing  things” : 

Teachers  and  educators  believe  that  the  education  of 
the  future  citizens  of  the  republic  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  task  imaginable.  They  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  enthusiasm  and  for  the  forcefulness  with  which 
they  are  bringing  their  views  to  the  fore.  But  whether 
those  views  should  be  indorsed  in  their  entirety  is  an¬ 
other  matter. 

Led  by  a  group  of  educational  experts  at  Albany  and 
Ithaca,  educational  forces  of  the  State  are  pressing  for 
more  centralized  control  of  education  in  this  State.  This 
is  taking  two  forms ;  one,  the  complete  divorce  of  city 
school  affairs  from  other  municipal  functions,  and  the 
other,  the  creation  of  community  districts  in  the  coun¬ 
try  by  the  consolidation  of  existing  districts.  Recent 
court  decisions,  especially  the  one  in  the  case  brought 
by  the  Rochester  Board  of  Education  against  Mayor 
Van  Zandt  and  the  City  of  Rochester,  in  which  the 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  money  raised  for  education 
in  a  city  is  money  raised  for  a  city  purpose,  have  halted 
for  a  time  activities  in  ^hat  direction.  But  the  tem¬ 
porary  defeat  of  the  experts  in  the  cities  has  left  them 
free  to  attack  the  rural  school  problem  with  undivided 
attention. 

Those  who  are  leading  the  fight  for  greater  centralized 
educational  activities  are  frank  to  admit  that  they  want 
more  money  spent  on  schools.  Voices  are  raised  among 
the  taxpayers  in  the  rural  districts,  objecting  to  any 
radical  change  and  asserting  that  whatever  changes  are 
necessary  can  be  made  without  disturbing  the  prevailing 
system  of  district  schools. 

The  campaign  of  the  specialists  at  Albany  and  Ithaca, 
strongly  indorsed  by  the  great  majority  of  teachers, 
school  superintendents  and  boards  of  education  through¬ 
out  the  State,  has  the  weakness  that  always  inheres  in 
the  arguments  of  specialists.  The  enthusiasm  they  have 
for  their  work  renders  them  unable  to  see  in  proper 
perspective.  No  one  will  belittle  the  value  of  properly 
educating  the  girls  and  boys  of  the  Empire  State,  and 
every  person  imbued  with  the  love  of  children  and  of 
country  will  want  to  see  they  have  the  best  possible  pre¬ 
paration  and  will  furnish  it  to  the  limit  of  their  ability 
to  pay.  But  what  is  the  limit? 

There  is  an  analogy  between  the  home  and  the  school. 
A  father  idolizes  his  family  and  bends  his  energies  and 
talents  from  morning  to  night,  to  furnish  his  boys  and 
girls  with  the  best  he  can  afford.  He  is,  however,  limited 
by  his  economic  resources,  and  although  he  would  like  to 
give  all  his  children  a  university  education,  he  perhaps 
has  to  struggle  to  send  them  to  high  school.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  educators  and  the  father  in  the  home  is 
that  he  is  in  the  vise  of  economic  laws.  They  look  upon 
the  State  as  a  money  bag  which  is  deep  and  wide  and 
full,  and  appear  to  believe  that  all  they  have  to  do  is 
to  put  in  their  hands  and  get  the  money  they  want  for 
their  ideals. 

Unfortunately  this  tendency  to  spend  the  people’s 
money  is  augmented  by  the  itch  which  specialists  have 
to  create  complicated  systems  of  doing  things.  Ruralists 
see  clearly  that  those  seeking  to  bring  about  consolida¬ 
tion  of  rural  districts  would  eventually  appoint  paid  sec¬ 
retaries  and  other  employes  to  carry  into  effect  the 
changed  educational  policies  that  must  follow  consolida¬ 
tion. 

This  hits  the  taxpayer  in  the  country  school  districts 
in  two  ways.  It  takes  from  him  home  rule  in'  education 
and  makes  him  pay  high  for  what  he  does  not  want. 

Propagandists  for  the  Albany  and  Ithaca  experts  con¬ 
tinually  hold  before  the  rural  taxpayer  the  bait  of  State 
moneys.  The  State,  they  say.  will  pay  the  bills.  But 
the  farmer  well  understands  that  he  and  the  man  who 
lives  in  the  c-ity  are  the  State  and  that  the  people  of  the 
State  will  have  to  furnish  the  funds.  Even  though  it  be 
admitted  that  the  specialists  are  genuinely  of  the  opinion 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  day  in  education,  they 
ought  to  know  that  they  will  get  farther  if  they  treat  the 
farmer  more  as  a  rational  being  than  as  an  irresponsible 
child. 


Comparative  Milk  Prices 


THE  comparison  of  milk  prices  for  December  for 
the  same  month  since  1916  is  contained  in  the 


following  table : 

, - December - , 

Milk  1910  1917  1921  1922  1923 

Borden’s  .  $1.96 

League  .  2.15  $3.10  $2.19  $2.55  $2.10 

Eastern  States — 

High  plant  .  2.70 

Average,  8  plants. .  2.52 

Sheffield  Farms  .  3.10  2.58 

Non-Pool  Ass’n  .  2.55 

B.  and  C.  value .  2.18  2.41  2.10  3.225  2.39 

Butter,  c.  per  lb . 3987  .4945  .4374  .5421  .5404 

Cheese,  e.  per  lb . 24  .235  .215  .27875  .213% 


$2.10  is  the  League  cash  return,  and  5c  was  re¬ 
served  for  certificates. 


If  these  prices  for  1923  were  reduced  to  the  com- 


parative  purchasing  price  of  the  dollar,  it 
show  the  relative  1916  prices  as  follows: 

would 

Borden’s  . 

65  per  cent  of  $1.96 

$1,274 

League  . 

Eastern  States — 

65  per  cent  of 

2.15 

1.397 

High  . 

65  per  cent  of 

2.70 

1 .755 

Average  8  plants  . . 

65  per  cent  of 

2.52 

1 .638 

Sheffield  Farms . 

65  per  cen  t  of 

2.5S 

1.677 

Non-Pool  Association. 

65  per  cent  of 

2.55 

1.657 

B.  and  C.  value . 

65  per  cen  t  of 

2.39 

1.553 

Butter,  c.  per  lb . 

65  per  cent  of 

.5464 

.355 

Cheese,  c.  per  lb . 

65  per  cent  of 

.21375 

.139 

The  heavy  decline  in  the  December  price  of  cheese 
ig  reflected  in  this  comparison.  Butter  about  holds 


ts  own  with  the  1916  comparison,  but  the  milk  prices 
make  a  sad  comparison. 


New  Dairy  Organization  in  Delaware  Co. 

Delaware  County  dairymen  in  this  section  have 
formed  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Dairymen’s 
Union  Co-operative  Association.  None  but  dairymen 
can  belong.  John  Ammermann  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  The  headquarters  are  at  Andes,  but  Arena,  Bo¬ 
vina  and  Shavertown  are  also  organized,  and  farmers 
generally  in  this  section  are  in  favor  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  work  of  organization  is  going  on.  and  help  will 
be  extended  to  any  community  ready  for  it. 

Andes,  N.Y.  john  ammermann,  President. 

N.  Y.  State  Horticultural  Society  Meeting 

A  FINE  DISPLAY. — It  gets  to  be  an  old  story  to 
hold  aloft  continually  each  successive  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  and 
shower  it  with  praise.  Yet  when  a  meeting  is  de¬ 
serving  of  such  treatment,  what  else  can  be  done? 
And  certainly  the  recent  gathering  at  Rochester, 
January  15,  16,  17,  and  IS  cannot  be  passed  without 
its  rightful  share.  In  the  “first  place  the  attendance 
was  the  largest  ever  recorded.  On  one  occasion  there 
were  1700  people  counted  iii  the  exhibit  halls,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Assembly  hall  was  accommo¬ 
dating  an  audience  of  500  or  600.  In  the  second 
place,  the  exhibits  were  the  largest  and  best  ever 
shown  at  a  gathering  of  this  kind  in  the  East,  both 
of  the  large  exhibit  buildings  at  Edgerton  Park 
being  filled  to  the  last  available  square  foot  of 
floor  space.  Third,  the  meetings  were  extended  over 
a  longer  period  of  time  than  previously,  beginning 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  instead  of  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  and  continuing  through  Friday,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  attraction  of  two  evening  programs.  All  this 
makes  no  mention  of  the  interest  of  the  attenders  or 
of  the  high  quality  of  both  the  exhibits  and  the 
program. 

SPRAY  MATTERS. — That  spray  matters  were  of 
unusual  interest  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
entire  first  afternoon  of  the  program  was  devoted  to 
this  subject.  In  regard  to  oil  sprays  for  the  control 
of  scale  it  was  brought  out  that  on  mature  trees 
where  an  infestation  of  scale  could  not  be  controlled 
with  lime-sulphur,  oil  sprays  could  be  used  with 
safety,  but  that  repeated  applications  were  not  to 
be  recommended.  One  grower  reported  excellent  re¬ 
sults  from  the  use  of  the  New  Jersey  dry-mix  sulphur 
spray  on  pears,  with  perfect  control,  and  no  injury 
whatever,  in  comparison  with  slight  injury  from 
the  customary  1  to  50  lime-sulphur  spray.  Those 
who  had  been  unable  to  control  grape  leaf -hopper 
were  glad  to  learn  that  in  Canada  the  insect  had 
been  easily  controlled  by  spraying  with  nicotine 
sulphate  and  Bordeaux  one  week  after  the  fruit  had 
set.  It  was  pointed  out  that  early  spraying  was 
highly  desirable  since  there  was  evidence  to  show 
that,  nicotine  sulphate  will  destroy  leaf-hopper  eggs 
as  well  as  nymphs.  There  was  considerable  interest 
shown  in  sulphur  compounds,  especially  finely 
divided  and  colloidal  sulphur.  It  seems  that  colloi¬ 
dal  sulphur  has  a  high  efficiency  as  a  fungicide,  but 
that  it  has  in  some  eases  caused  foliage  injury.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  growers  be  prepared  for 
some  radical  developments  in  spray  materials  within 
the  next  few  years. 

SPREADERS. — The  oft-discussed  “spreader”  ques¬ 
tion  came  up  again,  this  time  not  with  regard  to  its 
effect  upon  the  adhesiveness  or  spreading  of  a  spray 
but  with  regard  to  its  effect  on  the  spray  itself  from 
a  chemical  standpoint.  Calcium  caseinate,  the  spread¬ 
er  found  most  upon  the  market,  has  the  property  of 
retarding  the  reaction  between  lime-sulphur  and  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  when  the  three  are  mixed.  Everyone 
is  familiar  with  the  black  color  produced  when  lime- 
sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  are  put  in  the  tank 
together.  But  whether  this  retarding  action  of  cal¬ 
cium  caseinate  is  for  better  or  for  worse  is  left  to 
actual  field  trials  to  demonstrate. 

ABOUT  PSYLLA.— The  psylla  problem  was*  given 
an  hour  and  a  section  to  itself,  and  judging  by  the 
activity  of  the  gathering  to  discuss  this  question, 
the  plan  was  a  wise  one.  The  recommendations 
finally  given  ran:  (1)  Practice  thorough  pruning, 
eliminating  the  conical  tops  of  the  Bartletts  and  the 
long  limbs  of  the  Kieffers,  keeping  most  trees  under 
14  ft.  in  height;  (2)  use  spray  for  the  soft-shells 
and  the  nymphs,  and  use  dust  for  the  hard-shells 
and  adults;  (3)  use  spray  in  the  orchard  consisting 
of  350  trees  or  less;  (4)  use  dtist  in  the  large 
orchard  where  difficulty  is  experienced  in  covering 
the  entire  orchard  ;  (5)  use  sufficient  material  to  cover 
or  envelop  the  entire  tree,  oVa  gallons  of  spray  or 
1  lb.  of  dust  per  tree  on  an  average.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  recognized  that  the  control  measures 
recommended  for  one  locality  would  not  suffice  for 
another.  One  grower  said  that  he  secured  excellent 


control  year  after  year  with  the  usual  cluster-bud 
lime-sulphur  spray,  while  another  said  that  the  only 
way  that  he  could  get  control  was  to  spray  every 
week. 

NEW  FRUITS. — Among  new  fruits  the  Cortland 
held  supreme.  The  important  attributes  brought  out 
were  that  the  variety  hung  on  the  tree  as  well  as  anv 
commercial  variety  grown  today,  and  that  it  would 
stand  handling  as  much  as  the  Baldwin.  The  I.obo, 
a  McIntosh  seedling  originated  in  Canada,  was 
recommended  as  worthy  of  trial  where  an  apple  of 
McIntosh  type  was  desired  that  ripened  just  before 
McIntosh.  To  the  list  of  new  fruits  brought  to  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  Geneva  Station  must  be  added  several  new 
improved  Delicious  crosses  of  good  size,  and  of  better 
quality  than  the  Delicious.  A  number  of  growers  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  small  size  and  poor  color  of  both  De¬ 
licious  and  Golden  Delicious  when  grown  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  region  and  in  Western  New  York.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  new  crosses  will  give  the  growers  in  these  sec¬ 
tions  a  Delicious  type  variety  that  they  can  grow  prof¬ 
itably. 

DISCUSSION  OF  VARIETIES.— A  very  interest¬ 
ing  evening  was  spent  in  discussing  varieties.  Dr.  U.  P. 
Hedrick  told  very  briefly  how  the  new  fruits  were  orig¬ 
inated  at  the  experiment  station  and  showed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  introducing  and  testing  new  sorts.  Prof. 
R.  W.  Rees  then  took  up  the  matter  of  eliminating  odd 
varieties  from  the  commercial  orchard  and  told  what 
varieties,  in  his  mind,  were  the  best  to  grow.  The  up¬ 
shot  of  the  discussion  was  that  the  Greening,  Baldwin* 
and  Spy  were  again  proclaimed  the  best  commercial 
varieties  for  Western  New  York,  with  Tompkins  King 
and  McIntosh  desirable  in  certain  sections. 

MARKETING. — This  seemed  to  be  of  more  than 
common  interest,  with  most  of  the  effort  being  expended 
in  the  direction  of  uniformity,  honesty  and  quality  in 
the  pack.  One  grower  in  response  to  a  plea  for  adver¬ 
tising  of  fruit,  rose  to  remark:  “When  you  advertise 
you  have  got  to  have  something  to  advertise,”  while 
another  member  declared  that  the  men  who  were  not 
in  the  co-operative  packing  movement  were  putting  out 
poor  stuff,  and  getting  fair  prices  on  the  strength  of 
what  the  co-operatives  were  doing.  Still  another  speak¬ 
er  said  that  there  was  too  much  time  spent  picking  out 
“facers”  and  too  little  time  spent  in  picking  out  wormy 
and  undergrade  fruit.  The  sentiment  of  the  entire  gath¬ 
ering  was  to  the  effect  that  New  York  State  growers 
must  do  more  than  merely  attempt  to  comply  with  the 
law.  A  resolution  was  finally  adopted,  recommending  a 
change  in  the  State  grading  law  so  as  to  include  all  bas¬ 
kets,  hampers,  boxes  and  packages  with  covers, 'and  so 
as  to  make  it  compulsory  to  have  the  face  of  the  pack¬ 
age  truly  representative  of  the  contents. 

RESOLUTIONS. — Among  other  resolutions  adopted 
was  one  (passed  unanimously)  recommending  that  in 
the  future  the  names  of  commissioners  of  horticultural 
departments  at  the  State  Fair  be  submitted  to  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  of  the  society  for  approval.  Anyone 
present  at  the  session  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
feeling  out  the  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  handling  of 
the  fruit  department  at  the  last  State  Fair.  Resolutions 
were  passed  favoring  appropriations  for  a  new  horti¬ 
cultural  building  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  and  for  a 
horticultural  laboratory  at  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 

EXHIBITS. — Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  exhibits, 
the  visitor  could  not  help  but  be  impressed  with  the  at¬ 
tention  that  is  being  given  by  commercial  concerns  to  the 
development  of  highly  efficient  machinery  and  materials 
for  horticultural  usage.  Spray  machines  carried,  for  the 
most  part,  pumps  revolving  in  oil  or  otherwise  thor¬ 
oughly  lubricated,  while  motive  power  tended  towards 
the  multiple  cylinder  engine — one  outfit  being  equipped 
with  a  regular  Ford  motor.  A  bushel  basket  v^th 
straight  sides  occasioned  much  favorable  comment,  and 
the  small  tractors  were  closely  examined  by  the  small 
fruit  and  vegetable  men.  The  fruit  display  was  quite 
up  to  standard.  The  Geneva  Station  was  represented 
with  its  usual  attractive  exhibit  of  varieties  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  combatting  diseases  and  insects,  and  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  staged  an  effective  display  of  evergreens,  showing 
proper  and  improper  plantings  about  the  home.  Several 
of  the  big  barrels  from  the  Eastern  States  Apple  Ex¬ 
position  were  to  be  seen,  while  from  one  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  windows  of  a  department  store  beamed  the  same 
manikin  from  his  pile  of  apples  and  displaying  to  pass- 
ersby  the  virtue  of  the  apple  and  the  importance  of  the 
meetings  of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society. 

H.  B.  T. 


A  Civil  War  Veteran  on  the  Bonus 

I  thoroughly  appreciated  your  reply  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
on  page  52.  It  was  refreshing  once  to  see  the  word  duly 
mentioned.  I  have  tried  to  find  any  valid  reason  for 
anyone  either  asking  for  a  bonus  or  for  granting  one.  I 
served  from  1861  to  1S64,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
have  never  thought  the  country  owed  me  anything  for 
that  service.  I  entered  it  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
have  been  satisfied  for  having  done  my  share  in  pre¬ 
venting  our  country  from  being  divided.  It  takes  eight 
months  to  make  a  soldier;  short  of  that  time  a  man  does 
not  earn  his  rations,  so  the  men  who  did  not  leave  this 
country  owe  the  government  for  over-payment. 
There  were  certainly  no  hardships  connected  with  the 
life.  The  men  who  went  across  did  not  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  fighting  as  I  saw  i't.  As  fighters,  the 
Germans  are  not  in  the  same  class  as  our  Southern 
men ;  men  who  quit  when  half  whipped  never  possessed 
the  fighting  spirit  of  the  men  I  fought  against,  who 
fought  to  the  limit.  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  en¬ 
rolled  were,  with  their  pay,  clothing,  rations,  etc.,  bet¬ 
ter  off  than  ever  before  in  their  lives,  or  than  they  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  future.  It  is  natural  for  them  to 
ask  for  a  bonus.  A  depressing  feature  of  it,  to  me,  is 
the  number  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  advocating 
it.  We  naturally  expect  common  sense  from  them,  and 
in  this  case  they  do  not  show  it.  JOHN  B.  DAY. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Blind  Man 

Swift  as  a  falling  curtain,  dark  descend¬ 
ed  ; 

White  light  of  noon,  and  then  the  light 
was  o’er. 

And  I  shall  never  know  if  things  remem¬ 
bered 

As  fair,  are  fair  no  more. 

For  me  the  dusk  still  weaves  its  olden 
glory, 

Purple  and  pavonine  in  rich  brocade. 

Each  dawn  comes  back — I  hear  the  city 
'  waking — 

In  jacinth  and  in  jade. 

Friends  of  my  youth  are  fixed  in  youth 
eternal, 

Gallant  bright  youth  that  time  can 
never  blight ; 

And  the  gay  laughing  girls  remain  endur¬ 
ing 

Visions  of  sheer  delight. 

Still  clear  I  see  the  passion  flowers 
blooming, 

The  lilacs  trembling  to  the  Spring  s  ca¬ 
ress— 

Thank  God  for  this:  my  blind  eyes  m 
their  closing 

Closed  upon  loveliness. 

— c.  t.  davis  in  Arkansas  Gazette. 

•  _ 


An  Old  English  Quilt 

We  know  very  little  of  the  history  of  a 
quaint  old  quilt  brought  by  one  of  our 
ancestors  from  England  about  the  year 
1841*.  The  hands  that  made  it  have  long 
ago  been  folded  in  their  last  rest,  and  no 
one  living  knows  when  and  where  it  was 
done.  It  belongs  to  the  variety  known 
as  patched  quilts.  The  foundation  is 
white  cotton  nearly  two  and  a  half  yards 
long  by  two  and  a  third  wide,  and  on 
this  are  sewed  the  pieces  of  cloth.  Many 
of  these  are  fine  French  and  English 
prints,  so  soft  that  they  resemble  silk. 
Others  are  of  glazed  cloth.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  a  large  square  of  mulberry  chintz, 
representing  a  forest  scene.  Amid  the 
trunks  and  foliage  of  trees  are  two  sav¬ 
age-looking  leopards  seeking  whom  they 
may  devour. 

Around  this  center  are  sewed  six-sided 
jjieces  alternating  light  and  dark,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  leave  diamond-shaped  spaces 
of  the  white  cloth  between  them.  These 
hexagonal  pieces  were  first  basted  over 
paper  and  thfen  over-handed  together  and 
sewed  on  the  white.  Next  there  are  tri¬ 
angular  pieces  8  in.  long  fitted  carefully 
together.  To  make  the  corners,  four¬ 
sided  pieces  were  used,  resembling  in 
shape,  trapeziums. 

But  the  strangest  part  of  the  quilt  is 
its  border  of  large  irregular  triangles  and 
parallelograms.  Some  of  these  are  of 
single  pieces  of  cloth,  others  are  formed 
of  different  six-sided  pieces,  15  in  the 
smaller  and  25  in  the  larger.  It  must 
have  required  rare  forethought  and  inge¬ 
nuity  to  arrange  these  so  that  the  artistic 
effect  could  be  produced.  *  . 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  beauti¬ 
ful  colors  used  in  this  quilt,  or  the  quaint 
floral  and  fruit  patterns.  Some  of  the 
designs  are  so  conventionalized  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  what' flowers  were  usgd,..on 
others  gorgeous  roses,  lilies  of  the  valley, 
forget-me-nots  and  moss  rosebuds  are 
plainly  seen,  besides  many  others  that 
are  not  familiar  to  us.  One  piece  shows 
an  oak  tree  covered  with  acorns,  with 
white  berries  resembling  dogwood  an  the 
foreground.  Some  of  the  handsomest  are 
in  blue  and  white  chintz,  having  large 
grapes  with  their  leaves,  and  others  have 
fruit  which  may  represent  plums  and  mel¬ 
ons.  All  the  work  on  the  quilt  is  done  in 
the  finest  of  stitches,  so  that  without  the 
different  colors  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell 
where  the  ipieces  are  joined.  The  whole 
effect  is  charming.  clara  c.  votey. 


bring  her  father  here,  and  that  hope  is 
never  far  from  her  heart  and  lips. 

The  hard  times  are  not  all  in  Siberia, 
either,  nor  by  any  means  all  among  the 
farmers  here.  The  news  is  leaking  out 
from  nearby  cities  that  “Christmas 
goods”  did  not  sell  well.  Light  sales  of 
heavy  Winter  stuff  might  be  accounted 
for  by  mild  weather  up  till  New  Year’s. 
But  a  man  who  peddled  Christmas  trees 
in  prosperous  looking  residence  districts 
reported  an  appalling  scarcity  of  money. 

I  like  to  start  the  year  with  a  perfect 
whirlwind  of  sewing.  There  is  always 
plenty  of  work  waiting  to  be  done,  since 
gifts  take  precedence  in  early  Winter.  I 
have  almost  reached  the  end  of  making 
over  (except  for  Johnny)  since  I  “go 
through”  my  clothes  about  twice  as  fast 
here  as  in  town,  and  wear  them  out  com¬ 
pletely  !  But  special  sales,  particularly 
in  J-  nuary  and  midsummer,  keep  me 
stocked  with  real  bargains  in  materials, 
nor  is  the  remnant  counter  to  be  sneezed 
at. 

I  have  tried  for  a  week  to  find  a  suit- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1052.  Ladies'  com¬ 
bination  undergar¬ 
ment;  two-piece  pet¬ 
ticoat  with  or  with¬ 
out  circular  flounce 
or  scalloped  edge, 
attached  to  a  fitted 
bodice.  Sizes  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  4G  in. 
bust.  Any  size  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  36-in. 
material.  20  cents. 


mono  sleeves  with 
seams  on  shoulders, 
and  with  or  without 
scarf  collar.  Sizes 
1,  2,  4  and  6  years. 
Size  4  years  requires 
1  Vi  yds.  54-in,  ma¬ 
terial,  with  iy.  yds. 
36- in.  lining."  20 
cents. 


2000.  Ladies’  tunic 
dress;  slip-on  blouse 
with  or  without  col¬ 
lar,  long  fitted  or 
bell  sleeves,  and 
bodice  skirt  with  or 
without  tier.  Sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
in.  bust.  Size  38  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  54- 
in.  material.  20 
cents. 


d  e  r  s,  with  round 
neck,  or  high  neck 
with  collar.  Sizes 
6,  8,  10  and  12 

years.  Size  10  years 
requires  2%  yds.  36- 
in.  material.  Collar 
and  sash  require  % 
yd.  of  36-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  20  cents. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana  Farmer 

Christmas  is  past,  since  we  do  not  cele¬ 
brate  Twelfth  Night,  the  “Old  Christmas” 
of  our  English  ancestors  (unless  they 
happened  to  be  Quakers,  in  which  case 
they  probably  didn’t  celebrate  anything). 
New  Year  is  past,  with  its  resolutions, 
perhaps  not  put  into  definite  words.  We 
are  to  have  a  novelty  in  responses  at  the 
January  meeting  of  one  of  the  clubs  :  “My 
Last  Year’s  Resolution.”  The  president 
said,  when  we  planned  the  program,  that 
she  resolved  last  year  to  make  one  Christ¬ 
mas  present  every  month ;  it  was  then 
October,  and  not  one  had  she  done ! 
Lula  had  something,  in  December,  better 
than  gifts.  It  has  been  nearly  a  year 
since  the  last  pitiful  letter  of  distress 
and  ingratitude,  from  her  father  in  Si¬ 
beria,  and  there  was  little  she  could  do 
before  hearing  again,  as  the  address  was 
temporary.  Besides,  small  sums  of  money 
she  has  tried  to  send  never  reached  her 
people.  She  had  about  given  him  up  for 
dead;  the  rest  of  us  had  suggested  it  to 
each  other  long  before  she  voiced  the  fear. 
Then  at  last  came  the  Siberian  letter,  and 
a  group  picture,  taken  especially  for  Lula, 
Times  are  still  very  hard  with  her  people, 
but  at  least  there  was  work,  food,  cloth¬ 
ing.  Lula  pounced  eagerly  on  details,  un-' 
important  to  us,  but  significant  to  her;  a 
ring,  a  watch  chain — these  meant  that 
extremity  was  not  too  close.  She  has 
started  the  machinery  in  motion  again  to 


able  day  to  go  coat-hunting  in  the  small 
city  15  miles  away.  But  rain,  snow, 
cold  wave,  and  a  cold  have  all  interfered. 
No  place  looks  so  good  to  me  as  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  my  old  fireplace.  The 
basket  grate  is  fine !  No  more  waiting, 
half-asleep,  for  a  stick  to  burn  down  to 
just  the  right  state  for  banking;  no  more 
shoveling  away  ashes  in  the  icy  morning, 
breathlessly  wondering  whether  the  fire 
has  kept!  A  liugh  himp  of  coal,  all  I 
can  lift,  put  on  at  bedtime  or  before, 
presents  a  chilly  appearance  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  but  underneath  is  a  glowing  heart, 
and  making  a  big  fire  takes  but  a  few 
minutes.  Would  that  I  could  say  the 
same  of  the  kitchen  range ! 

Earl  began  work  for  me  with  the  New 
Year,  but  I  don’t  expect  to  ask  him  to 
tend  fires,  unless,  of  course,  I  were  really 
ill.  There  is  nothing  like  an  apartment, 
if  a  lone  person  must  get  sick !  I  tried 
that  out  tjvo  years  ago.  My  whole  apart¬ 
ment  could  be  set  down  bodily  inside  one 
of  my  rooms  here,  but  I  still  regard  it 
with  affection,  and  often  consider  what 
features  of  such  doll-housekeeping  can  be 
applied  to  a  larger  scale.  Mine  was  not 
one  of  the  newest  ones,  with  everything 
built-in.  They  reduce  the  necessary  mov¬ 
able  furniture  to  a  very  few  pieces.  Drop- 
leaf  tables,  of  course,  are  as  old  as  the 
nation.  Even  the  once-called  settles,  or 
laundry  tables,  whose  whole  top  rolls 
back  on  pins  to  form  the  back  of  a 
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Americas  most  famous  dessert 
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PURE  FRUIT 


delicate 


pELIGHTfffi^ 


— for  sociables 

Jell-O  makes  a  most  attractive  dessert  for  sociables.  It  is  such 
a  pretty  dish  to  serve,  it  makes  the  occasion  festive  at  once. 
You  can  prepare  Jell-O,  even  in  large  quantities,  as  easily  as 
making  a  cup  of  tea.  And  it  is  always  a  saving  dish,  probably 
the  most  economical  dessert  you  can  have,  either  at  home  or 
at  entertainments.  Ask  for  a  Jell-O  Recipe  Book. 

SNOW  PUDDING 

Dissolve  a  package  of  Lemon  Jell-O  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  When  cold 
and  still  liquid,  whip  with  an  egg  beater  to  consistency  of  whipped  cream. 
Let  stand  till  firm,  then  pile  it  into  sherbet  glasses  and  serve  with  custard. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
LE  ROY  NEW  YORK 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com* 
prises  a  4,  4*>fi  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 


Catalog-  80  254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Heals  sprains 

and  bruises 

Try  Gombault’s  Balsam  once  on  a 
sprain  or  a  bruise  and  you’ll  never 
use  any  other  liniment.  It  not  only  gives 
sure  relief  from  pain  and  swelling,  but  it 
does  it  almost  instantly.  It  penetrates  with¬ 
out  blistering. 

Soothing,  healing,  antiseptic — Gombault’s 
Balsam  is  the  41-year-tested  remedy  used  in 
thousands  of  homes  for  sprains,  bruises, 
burns,  cuts,  muscular  and  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  lumbago,  sciatica,  sore  throat 
and  chest  colds.  At  your  druggist  or  pre¬ 
paid  upon  receipt  of  $1.50.  A  bottle  lasts  a 
long  time — a  few  drops  go  a  long  way.  The 
Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


COMBAVLTS 

BALSAM 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


STOP  LEAKS 

EASILY-PERMANENTLY-ECONOMJCALLY 


THIS  book  shows  how  you  can  repair  leaks. 

cracks  and  breaks  in  house  boilers,  radiators 
and  piping,  and  make  dozens  of  other  repairs 
about  the  home  easily  with  SMOOTH-ON  NO.  1 , 
at  a  few  cents’  cost. 

WRITE  FOR  A  COPY  TODAY 

SMOOTH-ON  NO.  1  is  sold  bv  Hardware 
and  General  Stores  infi-oz. 
tins  3  0c  (by  mail,  add 
i\W\  6®*?  also  in  1-lb.,  5-lb. 
and  lar-er  aizea- 
U  \  SHO  O  T  H  -  O  N 

Dept.  39 

l  Jersey  City  N.  J.  I® 

U.  S.  A., 


bo* 


Y 

Fresh  by  Mail 

Delicious,  pure  sweets  direct  to  you  from 
LOFT’S  big  sun-lit  kitchens  in  New  York 
City.  Prices  unbelievably  low.  Highest 
Standard  of  quality  backed  by  our  50-year  reputation. 
Send  for  our  free  candy  catalog.  Over  two  hundred  varieties 
of  these  famous  candies  to  suit  your  taste  and  purse. 


FREE  CATALOG  -  LOFT,  400  Broome  St.,  Dept.  107,  New  York 
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STERNO 

Canned  Heat 


for  =  - 

complete  —  — =r  === 

si  OVP  1  — 


A  Hot  Breakfast 
Quick  ! 

Just  the  thing  for  cooking  breakfnst 
before  lighting  the  kitchen  range,  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  at  night,  for  sick  room  emergen¬ 
cies,  warming  stock  and  poultry  food- 
thousands  of  uses.  Stove  folds  flat,  weighs 

8  ounces.  Burns  Sterno  Canned  Heat— The 
clean  and  convenient  fuel. 

Send  this  a*  and  25c  to  the  Sterno  Corp., 

9  East  37th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.,  Dept.  76,  and  we  will 
send  complete  stove,  handy  extinguisher, 

and  can  of  Sterno 
Canned  Heat,  pre¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or 
money  back. 


For  Winter  Use 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

FOR  [* 

INDIGESTION J 

P'TcEHTS 

6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 

25$  and  7 5$  Packages  Everywhere 


Don't  neglect  aCold 

Dangerous  sickness  often 
starts  with  a  cold.  Ward  off 
your  colds  with  Musterole 
before  pneumonia  starts. 

Musterole  is  a  clean,  white  ointment 
made  with  oil  of  mustard.  It  has  all 
the  healing  properties  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  mustard  plaster  but  none  of  the 
unpleasant  features. 

Musterole  is  not  messy  to  apply  and 
does  not  blister. 

At  the  first  sneeze  or  sniffle  take 
the  little  white  jar  of  Musterole  from 
the  bathroom  shelf  and  rub  the  oint¬ 
ment  gently  over  the  congested  spot. 

With  a  tingling  warmth  it  penetrates 
the  skin  and  goes  right  down  to  the 
•eat  of  the  trouble. 

Rheumatism,  tonsillitis,  lumbago, 
coughs  and  colds  are  all  symptoms 
that  call  for  Musterole. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  forChildren’sMusterole. 

35c  and  65c  jars  and  tubes ;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTEB 


NewiS&tflron 

Newlnvention 

Greatest  laborsaver  of  the 
age.  Makes  ironing  de¬ 
lightfully  easy,  cool  and 
comfortable  in  every 
home.  Actually  cuts  iron¬ 
ing  time  in  half  and  ends 

hot  stove  drudgery  for-  - - - 

ever-  Use  it  anywhere,  indoors  or  outdoors.  oa\ 
countlesssteps.  Beats  gas  or  electricity.  Cheaper 
operate.  Costs  only  1  cent  for  3  hours’  use.  Noattat 
ments.  No  tubes,  no  wires  nor  cords  to  bother  wil 
Always  ready.  Gives  quick,  regulated  heat.  Ab< 
lutely  dependable.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Guarantee 

30  Days 9  FREE  Tria 

See  for  yourself  without  risk  or  obligation  he 
you  can  save  hours  of  ironing  time— save  work — .  steps 
and  cut  cost  in  two  with  tl 
amazing  new  ironing  inve 
tion.  Try  it  30  days  and  sene 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Justwr 
today  for  this  FREE  Trial  ai 
Special  Price  Offertoquickly  i 
troduce  this  Iron  in  your  loc 
ity.  Be  the  first  to  send  yo 
name  and  address.  Write  n< 
before  you  miss  this  opport 
nity.  Descriptive  circular — ‘ 
New  Way  To  Iron” — FRE 

THE AKRON  LAMP  CO 
1 72  Iron  Street,  Akron,  l 


AGENTS! 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

“Cash  In”  on  big  demand. 
New  plan.  Simply  accept 
orders.  No  experience  or 
rapital  required.  Moyer, 
Pa.,  made  $164  in  one 
week.  Exclusive  territory. 
Write  me  personally,  say— 
“Send  Agents  Special  Out¬ 
fit  Offer.”  J.C.  Steese,Pres. 


bench,  are  old  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
country,  but  so  unknown  here  that  I 
could  not  buy  one,  and  finally  had  to 
have  it  made,  of  redwood,  to  be  painted 
or  stained  later.  I  didn’t  have  that  in 
the  apartment,  but  it  would  be  ideal  for 
such  use.  Mine  is  so  satisfactory  as  a 
dining  table  that  my  old  neighbor  is  to 
make  me.  a  smaller  one  of  old  walnut  lum¬ 
ber. 

Br-r-r !  We  have  another  cold  wave,  a 
real  one.  this  time !  If  there  is  anything 
more  changeable  than  the  climate  of  the 
Great  Lakes  region  I  hope  never  to  see 
it ;  and  we  usually  get  the  southern  edge 
of  each  spasm.  It  was  12  below  this 
morning,  and  the  cold  must  have  come 
late  in  the  night,  so  I  look  for  worse  to¬ 
morrow.  The  forecast  nromises  a  little 
relief  by  tomorrow  afternoon.  IIow  I 
loathe  these  black  zero  nights,  ever  since 
the  dreadful  Winter  of  1917-18,  when  I 
fought  single-handed  with  the  elements, 
shoveling  snow,  carrying  water,  ashes, 
fuel  for  four  fires,  and  taking  care  of  my 
sick  mother,  in  a  house  that  could  not  he 
made  comfortable.  We  have  had  no  such 
Winter  since.  And  this,  even  if  it 
matches  it  in  severity,  is  beginning  a 
month  later,  part  of  this  house  can  be 
warmed,  and  there  is  nobody  depending 
on  me  for  comfort.  E.  M.  C. 


Notes  from  a  Busy  Home 

The  widwinter  holidays  have  come  and  j 
gone.  To  many  of  us  they  brought  pleas¬ 
ant  reunions,  joys  in  the  way  of  gift  giv¬ 
ing  and  receiving,  the  coming  of  loved 
ones  to  spend  the  holidays  with  us,  while 
to  others,  no  doubt,  the  coming  of  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s  Day  always  bring 
sorrow  and  sad  regrets  because  of  the  va¬ 
cant  chairs,  the  going  out,  never  to  re¬ 
turn,  of  members  of  tlie  home  circle,  and 
for  this  reason  there  must  always  be  a 
mingling  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  thankful¬ 
ness  and  regrets  at  this  season.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  time. 
The  home  circle  remains  intact  and  all 
were  with  us  during  the  time.  The  three 
daughters  who  teach  in  other  parts  of 
the  State  spent  Christmas  with  us,  and, 
as  in  the  past,  they  brought  substantial 
gifts ;  shoes,  clothing  and  such  things  as 
they  knew  would  render  service,  and 
which  they  knew  my  meager  earnings 
could  hardly  reach.  The  children  were 
not  forgotten,  for  there  were  a  few  sim¬ 
ple,  inexpensive  toys,  as  well  as  fruit, 
nuts  and  candy.  The  daughter  who 

teaches  in  a  section  where  many  fine 
pecans  grow  remembered  us  with  50  lbs. 
of  these,  and  we  have  enjoyed  them,  too. 

With  the  passing  of  the  old  year  the 
children  all  went  back  to  their  work,  and 
the  home  brood  re-entered  school,  while 
I  again  took  up  the  regular  routine  of 
household  duties,  cooking  three  meals  a 
day,  caring  for  three  little  folks,  and  do¬ 
ing  my  mite  towards  earning  food  and 
raiment  for  those  still  under  the  home 
roof.  This  is  no  small  task,  yet  when  I 
remember  how  swiftly  the  years  pass  and 
how  soon  the  last  of  the  seven  will  have 
finished  her  education  and  will,  no  doubt, 
go  out  into  the  world  to  take  up  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  life  for  herself,  I  do  not  feel  like 
complaining.  This  will  be  a  very  hard 
year  on  us  from  the  fact  that  all  four  of 
the  remaining  children  will  graduate, 
which  always  calls  for  some  expense  in 
the  way  of  clothing,  class  rings,  etc.,  but 
the  older  girls  always  lend  a  helping  hand 
when  necessary.  The  oldest  daughter  at 
home  finishes  college  the  middle  of  this 
month,  while  the  only  son  and  his  sister, 
three  years  younger,  will  graduate  from 
high  school  in  August,  and  the  “wee 
lamb”  of  the  fold  graduates  from  the 
grades  in  May ;  an  older  daughter  also 
obtains  her  degree  in  the  Rummer,  and 
the  very  oldest  her  college  diploma,  while 
the  only  remaining  girl  is  pounding  away 
on  a  degree  also.  So  many  of  my  old 
farm  friends  accuse  me  of  being  very 
foolish  for  working  so  hard  to  educate 
these  children  as  I  have;  however,  I  only 
regret  that  I  could  not  have  included 
music,  expression  and  art  in  their  earlier 
training,  for  I  believe  that  these  things 
are  easier  mastered  during  earlier  years. 

So  far  we  have  had  one  of  the  mildest 
Winters  during  my  25  years  residence  in 
Oklahoma.  A  six-inch  snow  fell  the  last 
of  November,  but  melted  away  in  two 
days  and,  so  far,  there  has  been  no  more 
snow  and  very  little  freezing  weather ; 
the  turnip  tops,  honeysuckle  vines  and 
much  grass  and  other  vegetation  have  been 
green  all  Winter.  Many  farmers  have 
had  difficulty  in  keeping  their  meat,  how¬ 
ever.  Just  now  we  are  having  ideal 
butchering  weather ;  not  severely  cold, 
nor  yet  too  warm  for  the  successful  cur¬ 
ing  of  meat.  Most  farmers  in  this  section 
kill  and  cure  their  own  supply  of  meat 
products.  The  low  market  price  of  the 
past  two  or  three  years  has  encouraged 
the  practice  of  keeping  more  meat  on  the 
farms  instead  of  selling  on  foot,  as  was 
the  practice  during  the  time  of  higher 
prices. 

The  very  pleasant  Winter  has  made  it 
possible  to  keep  well  ahead  with  the  farm 
work,  and  much  plowing  for  Spring  crops 
has  been  done.  The  high  prices  of  cot¬ 
ton,  together  with  the  almost  failure  of 
corn  last  season,  will  mean  an  increased 
acreage  of  the  fleecy  staple.  Cotton  has 
been  classed  as  our  most  important 
money  crop  for  several  years,  while  the 
extreme  high  prices  during  the  war  had 
the  undesirable  effect  of  practically  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  growing  of  hogs,  cattle  and 
grain  in  this  section,  which  is  especially 
adapted  to  live  stock  farming. 

Public  sales  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  many  people  are  moving  from  one 
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iHEN  you  buy  OCCIDENT 
Flour  you  obtain  the  utmost 
in  flour  quality.  Then  when  you 
place  your  bakings  in  the  oven 
you  can  depend  upon  results — 
a  rich,  wholesome,  fine  wheaten 
flavor  in  your  bread,  biscuits, 
cake  and  pastry. 

Order  OCCIDENT  Flour  for 
your  next  baking  day.  Make 
as  many  bakings  as  you  wish 
and  if  you  do  not  find  that 
OCCIDENT  is  better  than  any 
other  flour  you  have  ever  used 
return  the  unused  portion  of  the 
sack  and  get  your  money  back. 


Never  a 


Costs  More  — 

Worth  it! 


If  you  don’t  know  your  nearest 
OCCIDENT  dealer,  write  us. 

RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  CO.  Offices  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ATI  WOO!  hand  and  machine  knitting  yarns 
*■**-**-•  ▼▼  for  sale  from  manufacturer,  75c, 

$1.35,  $1  .fiO  per  lb.  Golf  and  plain  socks.  Free  samples. 
H.  A.  BARTLETT  •  ^  Harmony,  Maine 


AVE  MONEY 

on  Wall  Paper 


by  buying  direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Before 
papering  your  home  send  for  our  free  catalog 
showing  scores  of  artistic  designs.  This  is 
not  the  usual  sm^Jl  mail  order  catalog  but  a 
large  book,  showing  borders  and  ceilings  as 
well  as  side  walls  at  prices  lower  than  they 
have  been  for  a  long  time.  Write  today  as 
supply  of  books  is  limited. 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  40  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^sWHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
Nosmoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  uier«.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  Rumple, 
50  ets. postpaid, stamps  or  eoln;  8  for  $1.25, 
Your  money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapid*.  Mich. 


$10.45 


RUSSIAN  SPRINGFIELD  SPORT- 
ING  RIFLE,  using  the  U.  S.  Army 
caliber  30,  Mod.  1906  cartridges.  Weight,  8  pounds. 
Length,  42Ji  inches;  barrel,  22  inches.  Turned  down 
bolt  handle.  Special  price,  $10.46.  Ball  cartridges, 
hard  nose,  $3.60  per  100.  Web  cart.  Belt.  40  cents. 
Reference  catalog,  372  pages,  60  cents.  1924  circular 
for  2  cent  stamp.  Established  1865. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS 
SOL  Broadway  Naw  York  City 


You,  too,  may  as  well  save  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  on  YOUR  wall  paper. 

Ward’s  paper  is  not  cheap  paper.  It  is  all  standard  quality, 
made  lower  in  price  by  manufacturing  in  immense  quantities. 

Think  of  papering  an  entire  room  10  x  12  feet,  side  wails, 
border  and  ceiling,  for  only  82  cents. 

Choose  your  paper  from  actual  free  samples  of  all  the  newest, 
best  patterns — tapestries,  fabrics,  “allovers”  and  stripes.  Prices 
from  3  cents  to  35  cents  per  Bingle  roll. 

Sample  Book  Free — Over  100  Actual  Samples 

This  sample  book  will  go  into  over  one  million  homes.  Why 
not  into  your  home,  too?  Why  not  see  the  best  new  patterns 
and  save  one-third  to  one-half?  Why  pay  almost  double  for  your 
paper?  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  of  wall  paper 
samples. 

Address  Our  House  Nearest  You. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.  Write  to. day  for 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  p  ”  ®  c,  *  u 

Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland.  Cal.  BoSk  No?64-W 
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The  Opportunity 
for  You  to  Save  Money 


Ward’s  new  complete  catalogue  for  Spring  and  Summer  is  now  ready, 
and  one  free  copy  may  just  as  well  be  yours. 

The  opportunity  for  Saving  is  at  your  door.  It  is  for  you  to  give  the 
answer.  Will  you,  too,  save  money  this  Season  on  everything  you  buy? 

How  Ward’s  Low  Prices  Are  Made 

Over  100  expert  buyers  have  been  at  work  for  months  finding  and  mak¬ 
ing  these  Ward  bargains  for  you.  Fifty  million  dollars’  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  has  been  bought  whenever  and  wherever  prices  were  lowest.  Vast 
amounts  of  ready  cash  have  been  used  to  make  possible  for  you  and  your 
family  this  great  opportunity  for  saving. 

“Ward  Quality”  is  Your  Assurance  of  Reliable  Merchandise 

Ward’s  is  a  money-saving  house.  We  make  low  prices.  But  there  is  one 
thing  always  to  remember  when  comparing  prices.  We  sell  only  merchan¬ 
dise  of  “  Ward  Quality.” 

We  sell  only  the  kind  of  merchandise  that  will  give  you  satisfaction 
— that  will  stand  inspection  and  use.  We  do  not  sell  “  cheap  ”  goods.  We 
sell  good  goods  cheap.  At  Ward’s  we  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a 
low  price. 

And  that  has  stood  as  our  governing  policy  for  fifty-one  years. 


Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
and  the  Family 

iron  WOMEN-  Montgomery  Ward’s 
rvJK  wumitru.  first  catalogue  con¬ 
tained  mostly  things  for  women.  So  for  51 
years  our  best  efforts  have  been  given  to  the 
woman’s  and  young  woman’s  needs  and 
wishes.  And  so  in  New  York  our  own  Fash¬ 
ion  Experts  live  and  work  to  buy  the  best 
New  York  styles  for  you.  You  can  get  at 
Ward’s  the  best  and  newest  styles  in  gar¬ 
ments  with  the  utmost  wearing  quality 
without  paying  the  usual  “Fashion  profits.’’ 

FOR  THE  HOME:  £“  XusandTo'f 

homes  have  been  made  beautiful,  comfort¬ 
able  and  convenient  by  articles  bought  from 
Ward’s.  Our  experts  are  practical  artists  in 
home  furnishing.  Here  in  this  catalogue  you 
will  find  everything  new  for  the  home,  every¬ 
thing  beautiful,  and  everything  at  a  saving. 

FOR  THE  FARM:  ^remekrn3° need^ 

We  have  studied  them  for  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  And  so  we  can  say  to  everyone  on  the 
farm  that  at  Ward’s  everything  for  the 
farm  is  intelligently  chosen  with  practical 
knowledge  of  its  use.  Fencing,  hardware, 
roofing,  tillage  tools,  tires  and  everything 
for  the  automobile — of  reliable  quality  is 
offered  at  a  big  saving. 

EYxn  MEN-  Suits,  overcoats,  shoes, 
” i  IB-lx.  everything  the  man, 
young  man  or  boy  wears  can  be  bought  at 
Ward’s  not  only  at  a  saving,  but  with  assur¬ 
ance  of  satisfactory  service  in  everything 
you  buy. 


One  Copy  of  this  Catalogue 
is  Yours  Free 

One  copy  of  this  catalogue  with  all  its 
opportunities  for  saving  is  yours  Free. 

You  need  only  send  us  a  post  card  or  fill 
in  this  coupon  and  the  big  complete  book 
will  be  sent  you  postpaid  free. 


Montgomery  Ward  &.  Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland,  Cal. 


24  Hour  Service 

Most  of  our  orders  ace  actually 
shipped  within  24  hours. 

We  have  still  further  improved  our 
service  for  you.  After  much  study 
and  testing  new  methods  under  super¬ 
vision  of  experts  we  have  developed  a 
system  that  makes  certain  your  orders 
will  be  shipped  promptly. 

Our  records  prove  that  during  the 
past  year  most  of  our  orders  were 
shipped  in  24  hours — nearly  all  of  our 
orders  within  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise, 
and  now  24  hour  service.  True  it  is 
indeed  that:  Montgomery  Ward  8s 
Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is 
Today  the  Most  Progressive. 


'*#*5*1. 


This  Coupon  brings  you 
this  Catalogue  Free 


1  To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  8s  CO. 

I  Dept.  64-H. 

|  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
|  Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland,  Cal. 
(Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you) 
Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
I  Ward’s  complete  Spring  and  Summer  Cata- 
|  logue. 

I 

I  Name . 

J  Address . . . 

I  * . 


farm  to  another.  The  first  of  January  is 
moving  time  in  our  State,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why,  but 
almost  all  of  our  tenant  farmers  change 
places  every  year,  which  is  a  very  bad 
practice,  for  moving,  even  only  a  short 
distance,  is  always  a  costly  proposition. 
Often  the  children  must  change  schools, 
old  friends  are  missed  and  new  ones  must 
be  got  acquainted  with,  the  new  surround¬ 
ings  must  become  accustomed  to,  and  it 
often  happens  that  one  leaves  better  land, 
a  better  house,  better  schools  and  better 
neighbors  than  they  find.  Land  rents  on 
shares,  third  of  grain  crops  and  fourth 
of  cotton  being  given  as  rent.  Land  sells 
so  cheap  and  on  such  liberal  terms  that 
any  enterprising  farmer  could  own  his 
home,  yet  at  least  half  of  our  rural  pop¬ 
ulation  are  tenant  farmers.  However, 
State  officials  are  urging  home  buying, 
and  are  offering  every  aid  possible  to 
would-be  buyers.  mbs.  lillie  York. 


Tennessee  Notes 

New  Year’s  greeting  to  one  and  all. 
Many  changes  to  many  people  since  the 
year  just  gone  came  in  with  its  spotless 
pages  and  cheery  promises.  While  we 
have  lost  some  near  and  dear  our  own 


Embroidery  Designs 


11013.  Old  English  and  Script  Alpha¬ 
bets.  Fourteen  complete  alphabets.  Three 
alphabets  of  each  style  of  letter  !/2  in. 
high,  three  alphabets  of  each  style  1  in. 
high,  and  one  alphabet  of  each  style  2  in. 
high.  20  cents. 
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family  circle  remains  unbroken,  and  that 
is  something  to  be  very  grateful  for.  If 
one  could  only  keep  all  the  good  resolu¬ 
tions  made  today,  what  a  grand  old  world 
this  would  become ! 

Christmas  passed  off  very  quietly  in 
our  own  home;  a  small  tree,  a  few  nuts, 
candy  and  oranges,  with  a  few  homely 
gifts.  Some  waiting  children  gave  Santa 
Claus  some  very  frightened  looks  and  fair 
promises.  The  twins  were  too  scared  to 
talk  or  eat  until  he  departed. 

We  reorganized  our  Sunday  school  last 
Sunday.  Our  average  attendance  the 
past  year  has  been  38,  our  average  con¬ 
tribution  23  cents.  We  are  to  have  a 
seven-months  school  the  present  session. 

The  turkeys  were  sold  December  27tli 
for  20c  per  lb.  and  the  next  day  our  mer¬ 
chant  received  orders  to  buy  at  28c  per 
lb.,  but  everyone  had  let  them  go,  so,  as 
usual,  the  dealers  made  good.  One  crop 
of  tobacco  brought  19c  on  an  average. 
Another,  20c,  and  one  small  crop  yet  to 
sell.  Up  to  the  holidays  there  had  been 
4,206,406  lbs.  of  tobacco  sold  on  the 
Greenville  market.  And,  according  to 
warehouse  figures,  at  an  average  of  23c 
per  lb..  Tobacco  has  been  a  great  finan¬ 
cial  aid  to  the  farmers  of  Green  and 
Washington  counties.  If  they  will  only 
be  cautious,  and  not  bank  too  heavily, 
one  and  two  acres  to  the  farm  would 
mean  just  as  much  cash  as  five  or  ten 
acres.  Some  few  are  already  depending 
on  tobacco  to  buy  their  beans,  flour,  corn, 
etc.,  and  a  general  following  of  that  plan 
will  spell  hard  times. 

A  cotton  gin  under  way  of  construction 
at  Greenville  is  going  to  cause  some  to 
try  cotton,  but  if  others  have  no  better 
success  with  cotton  than  I  have  with  a 
few  rows  in  the  garden,  they  would  better 
stick  to  corn  and  beans. 

December  was  a  warm  month,  with  un¬ 
usual  rainy  weather.  Charlie,  the  eldest 
lad,  sent  me  a  gasoline  lamp  for  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present.  And  though  I’m  just  a  wee 
bit  scared  of  it.  I  surely  enjoy  its,  soft 
light,  and  tell  them  I’ve  only  one  fault ; 
it  shows  up  every  speet  of  dirt !  Paul, 
not  to  be  outdone,  spent  some  of  his  hard- 
earned  money  to  send  me  a  fountain  pen. 
Dear  hearts,  while  one  is  glad  it  chokes 
them  up  a  bit.  and  one  wants  them  home 
for  Christmas ! 

Lee,  the  youngest  lad,  is  a  bit  of  a  car¬ 
penter,  and  is  laying  a  floor  in  the  back 
room,  of  matched  oak.  The  cost  is  a  bit 
more  than  matting,  but  I  am  sure  it  will 
outwear  the  matting. 

I  like  to  change  the  old  furniture 
around,  but  Mr.  P.  wants  them  always 
in  the  same  place.  This  floor  has  been 
looked  forward  to  for  years.  Next  we 
want  a  wainscoting  and  wall-board,  but 
that  depends  on  rugs.  I  have  taken  a 
two-weeks’  vacation,  just  at  home,  from 
rugs ;  next  week  I  will  be  in  the  harness 
again. 

Last  Sunday  we  needed  no  fire,  today 
one  freezes  with  the  best  of  fires — zero, 
and  then  some.  What  a  time  wrapping, 
carrying  and  trying  to  protect  things 


from  danger !  The  outdoor  cellar — not 
the  best — is  kept  below  or  above  the 
freezing  point  by  filling  iron  kettles  with 
hickory  coals  and  setting  them  around  the 
earthen  floor,  and  covering  securely. 

Just  now,  one  of  the  Sunday  school  boys 
came  for  a  book.  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
find  one  that  he  had  not  read.  One  and 
all  hav?  surely  enjoyed  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  D.  in  supplying  us  with  so  many 
good  books,  magazines,  etc.  When  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  help  go  hand  in 
hand,  it  is  unknown  how  far  the  wave 
on  life’s  ocean  will  extend.  We  have 
a  small  library  started  at  our  school- 
house,  (he  bookcase  ordered,  and  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  add  to  its  contents 
every  year,  though  if  it  is  as  big  a  task 
to  keep  in  touch  with  library  books  as 
it  is  with  those  of  private  ownership, 
the  shelves  will  soon  be  empty.  People 
who  would  think  it  a  great  crime  to  bor¬ 
row  money  or  sugar  and  never  pay  ir 
back,  will  never  give  the  second  thought 
to  a  borrowed  book,  yet  books  are  our 
best  friends.  They  never  talk  back, 
never  tattle,  always  stay  in  their  place  if 
pat  there,  cheer  us  when  we’re  lonely, 
make  us  glad  when  we  are  sad,  and  will 
abide  with  us  until  death  if  the  bor¬ 
rower  will  bring  them  back. 

Yesterday  was  a  heavy  day :  ironing, 
churning,  baking,  and  a  comfort  top 
joined  together.  The  squares  were  nine 
diamonds  of  woolen  material  joined ; 
coats,  etc.,  ripped  apart,  sponged,  pressed 
and  cut  in  squares.  I  use  the  machine,  so 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  prepare  a  top 
after  the  squares  are  pieced.  Unbleached 
sheeting  colored  makes  the  most  durable 
lining  and  outing  flannel  the  warmest. 
Boys  are  very  destructive  animals  in  bed, 
especially  when  they  get  into  a  playful 
scuffle,  or  one  decides  to  cool  the  other’s 
back,  then  the  very  stoutest  material  will 
hardly  stand  the  strain.  Anyway,  what 
are  mothers  for  if  not  to  make  good  warm 
covers,  sew  on  buttons,  mend  garments, 
wash  them,  help  with  lessons.  And  above 
all,  cook  and  now  and  then  make  a  batch 
of  candy — if  of  nothing  but  molasses — 
and  help  to  hunt  caps  and  coats  and  help 
out  in  a  game  if  one  is  lacking,  and  to 
manage  some  way,  no  odds  what’s  to  do 
or  needed !  The  day  when  small  boys’ 
v  aited  and  always  got  the  neck  of  the 
poultry  is  past ;  now  it’s  mother.  Yet 
she  occupies  the  place  by  choice,  no  odds 
how  she  may  grumble.  Her  greatest  joy 
is  in  self-sacrifice  for  those  she  loves 
better  than  all  the  world  besides. 

In  picking  up  the  odds  and  ends,  sort¬ 
ing  out  for  rugs,  quilts  and  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  I  have  contrived  some  good  service¬ 
able  dresses  from  women’s  coats  of  soft 
material,  by  turning  and  cleanses  and 
us’ng  some  of  the  linings  for  trimming, 
adding  a  few  rows  of  bright  yarns,  they 
surely  please  the  eye  of  the  young  folks, 
and  are  very  warm.  Sweaters  worn  be¬ 
yond  repair  are  raveled  out  for  rags. 

The  New  Year  found  us  all  in  good 
health.  A  contrast  to  the  year  gone  when 
two  were  not  able  to  be  up.  And  while 
many  dreams  have  been  unrealized,  and 
many  desires  are  yet  stars  of  hope  in  the 
future,  they  leave  us  something  to  strive 
for,  work  for,  and  look  forward  too. 
They  tell  me  there  was  once  an  old  lady 
who  took  to  her  bed  to  die,  because,  she 
said,  “There  was  nothing  more  for  her 
to  learn.”  A  little  girl  came  in  to  bor¬ 
row  a  coal  of  fire.  There  was  nothing 
handy  to  carry  the  fire  on.  The  child 
covered  her  hand  with  cold  ashes  and 


laid  the  coal  on  top  of  the  ashes  and  run. 
“There,”  said  the  old  lady,  “is  something 
new  to  learn,  so  I  will  get  up  and  live 
awhile  longer.”  mbs.  d.  b.  p. 


Canning  Baked  Apple  Sauce 

'Will  you  tell  the  housekeepers  when 
they  can  apple  sauce  to  try  baking  it  in¬ 
stead  of  boiling?  Prepare  the  apples 
just  the  same,  put  them  in  a  large  pan, 
put  in  what  sugar  they  need  and  a  little 
water,  cover  and  bake  until  apples  are 
a  pretty  red.  Then  put  in  can  and  seal ; 
it  is  so  much  nicer.  Better  do  all  you 
can  this  year,  for  there  are  so  many 
apples,  that  it  is  likely  we  shall  not  have 
many  next  year.  M.  L.  v. 
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Spring  Sewing  Book 

is  just  out.  It  contains  new  designs 
for  women’s  and  children’s  dresses, 
aprons,  undergarments,  hats,  etc., 
also  attractive  and  original  ideas  for 
utility  articles  and  household  dec¬ 
oration.  All  these  can  be  made 
quickly  and  economically  with 


I 


which  comes  in  a  variety  of  fast 
color  wash  fabrics  and  in  fine  taffeta 
silks.  You  can  find  them  at  notion 
counters  in  best  stores  everywhere. 

Send  10  Cents  In  Stamps  for  copy  of 
book  and  3-yard  sample  of  tape  in 
fast  color  percale  in  any  one  of 
the  following  colors:  Gray,  Pink,, 
Light  Blue,  Brown,  Heseda.Navy,/ 
Lavender,  Linen  Color,  Old  Rose,\ 
Alice  Blue,  Red,  Black,  Yellow. 

WM.  E.  WRIGHT  &  SONS  CO.  Mfrs. 

Dept.  394  Orange,  N.  J. 


Aspirin 


Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  yoij  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Neuritis 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proven  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylic-a.cid. 


14|c  to  27c  per  oz. 
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STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmated,  Frederick  V.  Coville  and  Har 

Ian  P.  Kalaey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid,  SS.OO,  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


A  Future  Housekeeper  Asks  Advice 

Could  someone  tell  me  just  what  is 
needed  to  begin  housekeeping,  and  give 
their  experience?  I  cannot  afford  the 
highest,  just  betwixt  and  between.  I  am 
j  to  be  married  in  the  Spring. 

Can  someone  also  tell  me  how  to  ar¬ 
range  dresser  drawers  neatly  ;  also  hold 
a  full  capacity?  Mine  never  are  in  order. 
I  want  to  do  things  in  a  way  that  will 
make  my  husband  proud  of  me.  Any  ad¬ 
vice  in  the  line  of  placing  our  clothes  or 
on  getting  along  will  be  greatly  appreciat¬ 
ed.  M.  B. 


FROM  THE  GINGER  JAR 

Keeping  Lard 

There  have  been  so  many  helpful  arti¬ 
cles  concerning  the  keeping  and  curing  of 
meat  that  it  would  seem  the  last  word 
had  been  said,  but  I  have  seen  no  method 
of  storing  lard  that  I  like  as  well  as  my 
way.  I  usually  have  a  year’s  supply,  and 
no  matter  how  carefully  it  was  rendered 
or  where  I  kept  it,  upstairs  or  down  cel¬ 
lar,  the  last  of  it  would  sometimes  have 
an  oily  disagreeable  smell,  if  not  really 
rancid.  I  now  can  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
tried  out.  I  strain  it  from  the  kettle 
into  wide-top  quart  cans,  seal  at  once 
and  invert  while  cooling.  It  will  keep 
indefinitely  and  when  opened  it  has  the 
new  taste  and  smell  of  fresh  lard.  The 
cans  must  be  very  hot  to  prevent  crack¬ 
ing.  I  have  a  wooden  tray  on  which  I 
place  cans  for_  filling  and  I  have  never 
known  a  can  to  crack  from  heat  when 
standing  on  wood.  It  is  a  bit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  I  stumbled  upon  and  has,  I  am  sure, 
saved  me  many  a  cracked  can.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  large  stone  meat  jars  are  very  apt  to 
crack  if  left  on  the  cellar  bottom,  either 
earth  or  concrete,  but  if  kept  standing  on 
nlank  or  boards  they  are  perfectly  safe 
for  many  years. 

MRS.  STANLEY  CARPENTER. 


Way  to  Try  Out  Lard 

'Out  up  as  usual,  put  in  kettle  or  ket¬ 
tles,  and  instead  of  putting  on  the  stove, 
to  smoke,  spatter  and  require  almost  con¬ 
stant  attention,  place  kettle  in  oven  at 
temperature  of  baking  bread.  The  lard 
will  try  out  with  almost  no  attention, 
and  you  have  the  use  of  the  top  of  the 
stove.  Not  half  the  danger  of  scorching, 
not  half  the  muss.  When  ready  I  place 
tin  strainer,  covered  with  thin  cloth,  over 
jar  or  pail  and  dip  lard  out ;  need  no  help 
to  “squeeze”  in  the  old  way.  mrs.  a.  j.  s. 

“Angel  Food”  Fish  Balls 

Seeing  mention  made  in  “Hope  Farm 
Notes”  of  codfish  cakes  as  “angel  food,”  I 
want  to  give  you  a  recipe  which  makes 
them  as  near  angel  food  as  possible, 
hoping  your  readers  will  try  it  for  the 
light,  delicate  result,  which  is  very  en¬ 
joyable.  Take  one  cup  of  dried  codfish 
pulled  apart,  and  soak  in  water  while  fix¬ 
ing  two  and  a  half  cups  of  raw  potatoes, 
pared  and  diced  very  fine.  Into  a  pot 
of  boiling  water  put  potatoes  (diced)  and 
fish  (well  washed).  Allow  them  to  boil 
until  potatoes  are  soft,  then  pour  off 
water  and  mash  as  if  mashed  potatoes ; 
stir  in  a  heaping  teaspoon  of  butter,  salt 
to  taste  and  add  an  egg  well  beaten. 
Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly  and  fry  in 
very  hot  lard,  placing  a  good  tablespoon- 
ful  with  the  aid  of  a  fork  into  a  ball  or 
pyramid  form.  Do  not'  mold  into  cakes, 
but  keep  light  and  turn  often  in  hot  skil¬ 
let  so  they  brown  as  a  delicate  croquette. 
These  fish  balls  served  with  crisp  bacon 
and  hot  muffins  make  a  very  delectable 
breakfast  or  luncheon. 

ANNE  HOLBROOK. 


Two  Sausage  Recipes 

Pork  Sausage,  1879. — Use  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  1  lb.  of  fat  pork  to  2  lbs.  of  lean 
fresh  pork,  two  teaspoons  sage,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  salt,  one  teaspoon  pepper,  one-lmlf 
teaspoon  cloves,  two  or  three  blades  of 
mace  rubbed  to  dust.  Chop  the  meat  very 
fine  and  mix  well.  To  keep  this  for  any 
length  of  time,  pack  it  in  a  jar  and  pour 
over  it  hot  lard.  Another  recipe  is  the 
same  as  above,  only  it  calls  for  a  pinch 
of  nutmeg  in  place  of  mace.  The  nutmeg 
would  give  abaut  the  same  flavor  as  mace. 

Creole  Sausages,  cook  book  of  1879. — 
Prick  the  casings  of  pork  sausage  all 
over  with  a  fork,  and  put  them  in  the 
bottom  of  a  saucepan  ;  add  a  very  small 
bit  of  garlic.  After  the  sausages  are 
browned,  add  a  quart  of  tomatoes,  peeled 
and  sliced,  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  stew  for  a  half  hour  very  slowly. 
Serve  all  together  on  a  platter.  It 
answers  for  a  regular  meat  course  at  din¬ 
ner.  A  combination  of  garlic  and  to¬ 
matoes  gives  the  name  Creole  to  any  dish. 

MRS.  \v.  p. 


Wellesley  College  Fudge  Cake 

Cream  1%  cups  sugar,  granulated,  with 
two-thirds  cup  butter.  Add  one  cup 
sweet  milk,  2)4  cups  flour  that  has  been 
sifted  with  1)4  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
two  squares  ^melted  chocolate,  one  cup 
chopped  walnut  meats,  the  beaten  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  and,  lastly,  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites.  Bake  in  one  loaf  in  a  moderate 
oven.  This  cake  will  keep  for  weeks. 
For  the  fudge  frosting,  melt  1)4  table¬ 
spoons  butter  in  a  saucepan,  add  one-half 
cup  cocoa.  1)4  cups  confectioner’s  sugar, 
a  small  pinch  salt,  and  one-fourth  cup 
milk.  Boil  steadily  eight  minutes,  remove 
from  fire,  add  one  tcaspon  vanilla,  and 
beat  until  creamy.  C.  J.  w. 


You  Must  Fight  Film 


No  whiter  teeth 
without  that 

If  you  want  whiter  teeth,  you  must 
combat  the  film  that  clouds  them. 
Millions  do  that  now.  Wherever  you 
look  you  can  see  the  results. 

Make  this  free  test  and  see  the  re¬ 
sults  on  your  own  teeth. 

The  cloud  is  film 

The  cloud  on  teeth  is  film.  At  first 
the  film  is  viscous.  You  can  feel  it 
now.  No  ordinary  tooth  paste  effec¬ 
tively  combats  it,  so  much  of  the  film 
remains. 

Soon  it  becomes  discolored,  then 
forms  dingy  coats.  That’s  how  teeth 
lose  beauty. 

Film  also  causes  most  tooth  troubles. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  fer¬ 
ments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay.  Germs  breed  by  millions  in 
it.  They,  -with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea. 

You  have  little  chance  to  escape 
such  troubles  if  you  do  not  fight  the 
film.  - 

Dental  science  has  now  found  two 
effective  film  combatants.  One  dis- 


Protect  the  Enamel 

Pepsodent  disintegrates  the 
film,  then  removes  it  with  an 
agent  far  softer  than  enamel. 
Never  use  a  film  combatant 
which  contains  harsh  grit. 


integrates  the  film,  one  removes  it 
without  harmful  scouring. 

These  methods  wfere  proved  by 
many  careful  tests.  A  new-type  tooth 
paste  has  been  created  to  apply  them 
daily.  The  name  is  Pepsodent.  Now 
careful  people  of  some  50  nations  em¬ 
ploy  it,  largely  by  dental  advice. 

See  what  it  does 

Pepsodent  also  multiplies  the  alka¬ 
linity  of  the  saliva.  That  is  there  to 
neutralize  mouth  acids.  It  multiplies 
the  starch  digestant  in  the  saliva,  to 
digest  starch  deposits  better.  These 
combined  results  are  bringing  to  mil¬ 
lions  benefits  you  want: 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis¬ 
cous  film.  See  how  teeth  become 
whiter  as  the  film-coats  disappear. 

You  will  always  be  glad  that  you 
made  this  test.  Cut  out  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  1  r 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Now  advised  by  leading 
dentists  the  world  over 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  721  1104  S.  Wabash  A ve., Chicago,  Ill. 

jJail  10-Dav  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 

^  WIp  Tan  ancl  make  to 

lull  your  order  from 

your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
jrfeqt!  Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 
(H'L-rj  Mittens.  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
iu’JVli  latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
Pfi  and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 

Lj  Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 

for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanrers;  36  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDAtJE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

'  1 "'HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 

A  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

11  PapewPdint 

CATALOG 


The  big  new  1924  Independent 
Catalog  offers  hundreds  of 

Astounding  Values 

in  fine  Wall  Papers,  Paints  and  decorat¬ 
ing  materials  to  beautify  your  home. 
Over  100  actual  wall  paper  samples. 

NATIONAL  REPUTATION— FACTORY-TO- 
YOU  PRICES — mean  highest  grade,  reliable  IN¬ 
DEPENDENT  GUARANTEED  PRODUCTS 
at  a  saving  of  at  least  50%.  A  half  million  satis¬ 
fied  customers  have  shared  in  these  great  savings 
—WHY  NOT  YOU? 

A  Few  of  the  Bargain* 


HOUSE 
PAINT 

$19  b 


INDEPENDENT 

PRODUCTS 

Standard  (Juultiy  and 
faduiit'r  Deugn 
Order t  shipped  Uilfllll 
24  nuurt. 

EVERY  ARTICLE 

in  (utaiog  guaranteed  (a 
he  talitfuCtoty  or  your 
money  wifi  be  refunded. 


Wall  Paper,  per  roll  4c  to  35c 
House  Pamt,  per  gal.,  in  bbls  $1 .9S 
Window  Shades.  3x5.  each  50c 
White  Enamel,  per  gallon  $3-55 
Floor  Varnish,  per  gallon  $2.9$ 

Brushes  18c  up 

^  Congoleum  Rugs,  9x  12  $15.95 
Sanitas.  per  1 2  yard  roll,  $4-85 

Send  For  Your  Copy  Today! 

You  need  this  book.  It’s  chuck  full  of  big  money* 
saving  values.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below,  mail 
it  to  us  today,  and  one  of  these  big  Bargain  Cata¬ 
logs  will  be  forwarded  FREE  by  return  mail. 

Independent  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  N.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


COUPON- 

.  Pa.,  Dept  tf. 

ol  charge  your  1924  Wall  Paper  ant)  Paint  C-tulogue 

K  F.  D. _ _ _ _ 

TOWN  STATE 
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Pearl’s  Dot. 


World  Champion  Guernsey.  Class  AA 


Two  More  Great  Records 
Brought  About  by  Good  Feeding 


Up  at  Shorewood  Farm,  Crystal  Bay,  Minn.,  they 
feed  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed  to  their  herd  of 
pure  bred  Guernseys  because  they  want  two  results 
above  all  others:  heavy  production  and  good  health. 
Apparently  they  get  both:  Pearl’s  Dot  is  the  cham¬ 
pion  Guernsey  cow  of  Minnesota  and  the  World’s 
Champion  of  Class  AA,  with  19602.5  lbs.  milk,  965.8 
lbs.  fat,  1  year.  Cherub’s  Cora  of  Shorewood  a  year 
ago  established  herself  as  champion  of  Class  D  with 
15498.9  lbs.  milk,  869.5  lbs.  fat,  in  1  year,  which  record 
is  today  beaten  by  only  one  other.  Each  cow  came 
out  of  her  test  in  perfect  shape. 

Whether  your  cows  are  grades  or  pare  breds,  the 
feeding  of  BUFFALO  will  show  results  in  the  milk  pail 
almost  immediately.  And  if  you  don’t  want  overpro¬ 
duction  merely  feed  BUFFALO  in  smaller  quantities— 
a  chance  to  effect  some  real  economy. 


IN  EVERY  LIVE 
DEALER’S  STOCK 
AND 

EVERY  GOOD 
DAIRY  RATION 


23%  Protein 


Corn  Products 
Refining  Co. 

NtwYorK  Chicago 


Also  Mfrs.  of - *  40%  Protein 


ROOFING 


REMNANT  SMOOTH  SURFACE 


1  PLY  ...  85  Cents 

2  PLY  .  .  $1.05 

3  PLY  .  .  $1.35 


PER 

ROLL 


Buffalo  Housewrecking  &  Salvage  Co. 

479  Walden  Avenue  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


In.  use 

over 


MINERAL,,,, 


Booklet 

Free  _HL 
S3 .25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  j 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fonrih  Ave„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Rations  for  Maryland  Herd 

Will  you  compound  a  ration  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  grade  Holstein  cows,  fresh  this 
Fall?  I  have  at  hand  good  corn  silage, 
Alfalfa  hay,  corn  stover  and  corn.  I  can 
buy  bran  at  $1.50  per  100  lbs.,  36  per 
cent  cottonseed  at  $3.10,  and  flaxseed 
meal  at  $3.30.  H.  if. 

Maryland. 

By  flaxseed  meal  we  presume  that  you 
mean  old  process  linseed  meal.  For  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  that  were  fresh  in  the  Fall  we 
should  use  the  ingredients  mentioned  in 
the  following  proportions:  Wheat  bran, 
250  lbs.  ;  36  per  cent  cottonseed  meal,  200 
lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  150  lbs. ;  hominy  or 
cornmeal,  300  lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  100  lbs. 

If  it  is  more  desirable  to  use  more  lin¬ 
seed  meal  than  to  add  the  gluten,  then  the 
linseed  meal  can  be  increased  to  200  lbs., 
and  100  lbs.  of  ground  oats  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent  in  brewers’  grains  or  buckwheat 
feed  substituted.  I  hope  that  you  have 
some  good  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  to  feed 
in  conjunction  with  this  mixture. 

Various  Live  Stock  Questions 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  you  think 
of  this  shovel  mixture  :  200  lbs.  hominy, 
100  lbs.  mixed  feed,  100  lbs.  oi lineal.  100 
lbs.  gluten.  100  lbs.  cottonseed,  100  lbs. 
bran?  This  is  fed  with  Timothy  hay  hav¬ 
ing  a  little  clover  in  it.  Would  a  25  per 
cent  protein  mixed  feed  be  better?  The 
other  runs  about  21  per  cent.  The  cost 
is  over  3c  per  lb.  The  cows  are  mixed 
Jersey  and  Holstein ;  majority  are  get¬ 
ting  low.  as  they  freshen  in  the  Spring, 
two  next  montli.  I  wish  a  ration  for 
yearlings  and  five-months  calves;  also  for 
a  sow  with  a  litter  of  11.  Have  a  little 
skim-milk  which  I  use.  P.  H.  s. 

New  York. 

Of  course  you  realize  that  the  cream 
line  in  your  market  milk  cannot  be  modi¬ 
fied  materially  by  making  changes  in  the 
ration  fed.  In  other  words,  it  ,  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  Jersey  milk  from  a  Hol¬ 
stein  cow,  even  though  yoi\  fed  to  the 
Holstein  cow  the  identical  mixture  that 
seemingly  enabled  the  Jersey  to  produce 
milk  testing  5 y2  per  cent  of  butterfat. 
The  average  Holstein  on  the  same  feed 
will  go  right  along  and  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  testing  3%  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat.  The  ability  to  produce  milk  high  or 
low  in  butterfat  is  dependent  upon  breed¬ 
ing  and  inheritance  rather  than  upon 
conditions  of  environment,  care,  feed,  or 
management. 

The  combination  «f  hominy,  mixed  feed, 
bran  and  protein  concentrates  identified 
will  yield  about  22  per  cent  of  crude  pro¬ 
tein.  I  am  assuming  that  the  mixed  feed 
referred  to  is  a  combination  of  bran  and 
middlings,  and  that  it  carries  about  16 
per  cent  of  protein.  I  am  also  assuming 
that  the  gluten  is  gluten  meal,  rather 
than  gluten  feed,  and  that  it  will  carry 
about  40  per  cent  of  crude  protein.  This 
mixture  would  be  manifestly  superior  i.o 
the  brand  of  mixed  feed  mentioned.  Any 
prepared  feed  that  carries  more  than  24 
per  cent  of  protein  usually  contains  an 
excessive  amount  of  cottonseed  meal. 
Were  I  to  suggest  modifications  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  listed,  I  should  substitute  100  lbs. 
of  wheat  bran  for  the  mixed  feed.  In- 


Are  lice  eating  up  wdiat  you  sorely 
need  to  make  a  profit  from  your  cows? 
Many  a  “poor  milker”  during  the 
Winter  months  is  carrying  a  burden 
of  lice.  They  live  among  the  hair 
roots  and  sap  her  Vitality  and  produc¬ 
tiveness. 

Strike  lice  off  your  list  of  boarders 
and  your  cows  will  respond  with  a  full 
milk  pail. 

Graylawn  Farm  LOUSE-CHASE 
means  a  sure  end  to  lice  on  cows, 
horses,  swine,  or  any  farm  animal.  A 
little  of  this  wonderful  powder  dust¬ 
ed  at  the  hair  roots  kills  every  louse 
and  mite.  Only  certain  parts  along 
back,  etc.,  need  be  treated.  Simple, 
safe,  inexpensive — and  you  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  our  guarantee  of  “satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money-back,  plus  10%. ” 


Easy  to  Kill 
Lice  on  Poultry 

Just  mix  LOUSE-CHASE  in  dust¬ 
ing  boxes  for  hens.  The  lice  can’t 
live.  You’ll  get  more  eggs,  and  the 
hen  house  is  free  from  lice  and  mites. 
No  trouble  and  very  slight  expense. 

Farm-size  LOUSE-OIJASE  $1.00; 
Small  size  50c. 

If  dealer  is  not  supplied  order  direct. 

For  skin  diseases,  scabies,  etc.,  use 
Graylawn  Farm  Scab-Chase,  $1.50 
and  75c  packages. 


THE  GRAYLAWN  GUARANTEE 

Your  Money  Back— plus  10/6—  if  you  are  dissatisfied 


Graylawn  Farms,  Inc. 
Dept.  J-4,  Newport,  Vt. 


farm 


YOU  GANT  CUT  OUT 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


and  you  work  the  horse  6ame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged  Glands,  Wens, 
Cysts  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  $1. 25  a  bottle 
St  druggists  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by  r- 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEWTON’S  for  HEAVES 


and  Now 

Just  as  the  reaper 
displaced  the  scythe 
so  does  modern  farm 
use  demand 

a  salt  that  is 
Quick  dissolving! 


TODAY  we  know  that  salt  is 
not  “just  salt.”  Colonial  Special 
Farmers  Salt  is  a  soft,  porous  flake 
that  dissolves  instantly  and  does 
not  lump  like  ordinary  salt. 

Compared  with  the  value  of  the  finished 
product  your  salt  cost  is  a  small  item.  Cheap 
salt  is  a  dangerous  economy,  a  single  loss 
will  cost  you  more  than  the  difference  in 


price  of  a  whole  season’s  supply  of  Colonial 
Special  Farmers  Salt.  Use  it  and  be  safe. 
Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  is  always 
packed  in  a  branded  70-pound  bag.  The 
linenized  material  makes  fine  toweling. 

Send  for  “ Meat  Curing  and  Butter  Making  on 
the  Farm,”  a  valuable  booklet  of  information 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO.,  Akron,  O. 
Chicago,  Ill.  Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


COLONIAL  SMali  SALT 


Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  beats  Block  Salt  for  cattle  feeding.  It  is  pure,  evaporated  Salt— 
never  causes  sore  tongues  or  sore  mouths— always  insures  animals  getting  enough. 


crease  the  oilmeal  to  150  lbs.  While  this 
rearrangement  would  not  materially  in¬ 
crease  the  protein,  it  would  increase  the 
quality  of  the  combination.  Fifteen  per 
icent  of  linseed  meal  is  about  the  mini¬ 
mum  that  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  any 
mixture. 

For  the  young  animals  not  in  milk  T 
should  use  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  hominy,  oats  and  brail;  to  which 
has  been  added  10  per  cent  of  linseed 
meal. 

For  the  sow  nursing  a  litter  of  pigs  I 
should  use  a  mixture  consisting  of  five 
parts  of  corn,  three  parts  of  white  mid¬ 
dlings,  one  part  of  oats  and  one  part  of 
digester  tankage.  If  you  have  enough  i 
skim-milk  so  that  you  can  feed  4  or  5  lbs. 
of  the  skim-milk  with  each  pound  of 
jgrain,  then  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  the 
digester  tankage  to  the  mixture ;  other¬ 
wise  this  amount  of  animal  protein  is 
necessary. 


CONDITIONING,  WOR^  EXPELLING, 


Indigestion,  Colds,  Coughs,  Distemper,  Skin  Eruptions. 

Is  your  horse  afflicted  with  Heaves?  Use  2  large 
cans  Newton’s  Compound.  Cost  $2.50.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfactory.  One  can  at  $1.25 


A  Veterinary’s  Compound  for  Horses,  Cattle.  Hogs. 
Most  for  cost  of  anything  obtained  for  similar  pur¬ 
poses.  A  powder  given  in  the  feed.  Safe  to  use. 
65c  and  $1.25  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 


The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo,  Ohio 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with‘‘Hercules" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — $XO  Down.  I 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  ray  new  special  agent’s  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


“Jessie,  I  have  told  you  again  and 
again  not  to  speak  when  older  persons 
are  talking,  but  wait  until  they  stop.” 
“I’ve  tried  that  already,  mamma.  They 
never  do  stop.” — Pearson’s  Weekly  (Lon¬ 
don  ) . 


Outfit  &  Instructions 

for 

Tanninfe  &  Eoryc  ts 

or 

EcfuixicJont 
#1.oo  Postpaid 
DooRIqC  Free 

Co,  Elmira..  N.Y 
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Ailing  Aminals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Grease-heel 


Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  for 
a  horse  that  has  what  is  called  a  grease- 
heel?  This  horse  of  mine  has  been  af¬ 
fected  about  two  years.  It  is  very  bad 
this  Winter.  There  are  deep  cracks  across 
his  hind  foot  abpve  hoof,  flesh  is  red  and 
inflamed.  There  is  a  white  discharge  that 
lias  a  bad  odor.  h.  j.  g. 

New  York. 

Before  starting  to  treat  a  case  of  chron¬ 
ic  grease  heel  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  disease  is  constitutional  so  that  local 
treamtent  will  not  suffice.  Some  horses 
are  born  with  a  tendency  to  grease,  or  to 
kindred  diseases  of  the  skin,  such  as  an 
eczematous  condition  in  front  of  the  bock 
joint,  called  sallenders,  and  behind  the 
knee  joint,  called  mallenders.  They  are 
usually  heavy  draft  horses  of  phlegmatic 
or  sluggish  temperament.  The  hairy- 
legged  breeds  are,  perhaps,  most  suscep¬ 
tible  to  the  disease.  In  a  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  the  condition  is  brought  on  or  in¬ 
duced  by  overfeeding  during  idleness,  lack 
of  exercise  and  lack  of  grooming  and 
cleanliness  in  the  stable.  All  such  dis¬ 
eases  invariably  are  most  prevalent  and 
most  troublesome  in  iior,  badly  ventilated, 
damp  and  somewhat  dark  stables.  Keep¬ 
ing  these  things  in  mind  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  “cure”  the  disease  if  you  can  re¬ 
move  all  of  the  causes  mentioned,  other 
than  the  hereditary  susceptibility.  Have 
the  stable  properly  lighted  and  ventilated  ; 
then  keep  it  clean  and  not  over  o5°  F. 
in  Winter.  Never  let  a  horse  stand  for  a 
single  day  without  being  worked  or  ac¬ 
tively  exercised  out  of  doors.  When  there 
is  no  work  for  a  horse  to  do,  greatly  re¬ 
duce  the  grain  ration,  and  withhold  it  en¬ 
tirely  when  a  horse  has  tendency  to  skin 
diseases  or  lymphangitis  (“Monday  morn¬ 
ing  disease”).  Groom  the  horse  every 
day.  Keep  the  bowels  active.  In  the 
case  in  question  let  the  horse  live  an  out¬ 
door  life  so  far  as  possible,  and  let  him 
1  ive  on  grass  alone  in  Summer.  In  Win¬ 
ter  do  not  give  him  grain  of  any  kind, 
but  let  him  have  bran,  carrots  or  pars¬ 
nips  and  rutabagas,  bright  corn  stover, 
good  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  and 
some  bright  oat  straw.  Night  and  morn¬ 
ing  for  10  days  give  him  one-half  ounce 
of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  in  a  little 
water  and  then  give  him  three  such  doses 
a  day,  or  increase  the  evening  and  morn¬ 
ing  dose  accordingly.  The  dose  may  then 
be  gradually  increased,  if  found  neces¬ 
sary,  but  go  back  to  the  original  dose  and 
repeat  the  treatment  if  any  alarming 
symptom  appears.  The  arsenic  treatment 
should  be  carried  to  the  verge  of  arsenic 
poisoning,  usually  indicated  by  scouring. 
It  may  be  repeated  when  such  symptoms 
subside.  Local  treatment  consists  in 
bathing  the  leg  or  affected  parts  twice 
daily  with  soft  water  containing  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  concentrated  lye  per  quart  at 
first,  and  gradually  increasing  the 
strength. 


Meat  of  Tuberculous  Cow 

We  had  a  farrow  cow  that  we  selected 
to  kill  for  beef.  She  was  fed  well  and 
when  she  seemed  in  good  shape  we  killed 
her,  to  find  her  infected  with  tuberculosis. 
We  had  a  veterinarian  look  at  her,  and 
he  said  that  one  hindquarter  was  not  in¬ 
fected  and  was  fit  to  eat,  and  that  the 
other  hindquarter,  which  had  a  very  few 
small  spots  on,  he  had  no  right  to  say 
was  all  right  for  us  to  eat,  but  that  he 
would  eat  it  if  he  owned  it.  Would  it  be 
all  right  to  can?  The  doctor  said  any  of 
the  meat  was  ail  right  to  feed  the  dogs, 
and  if  the  infected  parts  were  cut  off, 
might  it  be  given  to  pigs  and  hens? 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  J.  B. 

We  cannot  advise  you  to  eat  any  of  the 
meat  mentioned,  and  canning  it  would  not 
help.  If  the  muscles  or  lymphatic  glands 
of  the  hind  leg  contained  tubereules  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  disease,  the  animal  must 
have  been  pretty  generally  affected,  and 
such  a  carcass  would  be  condemned  under 
Federal  veterinary  inspection  at  the 
stockyards  packing  houses.  We  take  it  as 
likely  that  evidences  of  the  disease  were 
also  found  in  other  lymphatic  glands, 
such  as  those  under  the  tongue,  under  the 
lower  jaw,  about  the  throat,  along  the 
course  of  the  gullet  or  in  the  glands  of 
the  mesentery  or  web  of  tissue  which  sus¬ 
pends  the  small  intestines.  In  less  gen¬ 
eralized  cases  one  may  find  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  chest  cavity  or  abdom¬ 


inal  cavity  studded  with  tiny  millet  seed 
tubereules.  They  look  like  minute  pearls. 
When  the  lungs  are  affected  they  contain 
tubereules  or  collections  of  pus  in  sacs. 
In  old  cases  the  pus  has  a  gritty  feel, 
from  presence  of  lime  concretions.  The 
meat  may  be  fed  to  hogs  after  it  has  been 
cooked.  Dogs  are  not  susceptible  to 
tuberculosis.  Poultry  suffers  from  avian 
or  bird  tuberculosis,  ‘which  is  different 
from  bovine  tuberculosis  and  not  likely  to 
be  contracted  by  chickens  from  eating 
meat  of  a  tuberculous  animal.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  always  thought  best  to  cook  the 
meat  of  affected  animals  before  feeding  it 
to  poultry  or  even  to  dogs.  Hogs  are  very 
readily  infected  by  drinking  the  milk  of 
an  affected  cow,  or  following  affected  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  feeding  yard,  and  might  con¬ 
tract  it  from  eating  the  uncooked  flesh. 
The  mistake  was  in  not  having  the  cow 
tested  with  tuberculin,  as  every  cow 
should  be  tested,  to  determine  whether  she 
was  or  was  not  affected  with  tuberculosis. 
If  you  have  other  cattle,  each  of  them 
should  be  tested,  and  until  that  has  been 
done  the  raw  milk  should  not  be  used, 
especially  by  children  or  young  animals. 
Sterilization  or  pasteurization  should  be 
resorted  to  when  there  is  any  suspicion 
that  the  milk  may  contain  injurious 
germs.  Now,  we  have  only  given  you  an 
opinion  at  long  distance,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  have  the  meat  examined 
by  a  government  veterinary  inspector,  or 
to  send  a  specimen  of  it,  on  ice,  to  the 
veterinary  department  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  for  labora¬ 
tory  examination.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  the  condition  found  was  due  to 
some  other  cause  than  tuberculosis. 


Old  Jersey  Went  Down  the  Road 

Old  Jersey  went  down  the  road  this 
morning.  As  the  drover  led  her  away  she 
turned  and  gave  a  low  murmur ;  it  was 
her  good-by.  The  farm  papers  say  so 
much  about  boarders.  Jersey  has  been  a 
boarder  for  the  last  three  years.  We 
bought  her  out  of  a  drove  years  ago,  so 
many  that  I  have  forgotten  just  when. 
Her  skin  was  as  yellow  as  butter,  her 
milk  better  than  some  of  the  so-called 
cream  that  is  sold.  There  are  taxes  to 
pay  and  so  many  ways  for  money.  Old 
Jersey  brought  $18.  Old  Jersey  could 
drive  the  rest  of  the  cows  home.  If  the 
feed  was  good  old  Jersey  did  not  care,  but 
start  old  Jersey  for  home  and  all  of  the 
rest  would  follow.  There  was  scarce  a 
black  hair  in  old  Jersey’s  hide.  Think  of 
it;  all  of  old  Jersey’s  family  are  blacks. 
Old  Jersey  was  a  knowing  old  cow.  As 
long  as  the  feed  was  good  you  could  bank 
on  old  Jersey’s  staying  in  the  pasture, 
but  if  the  feed  was  short  she  had  a  way 
of  rubbing  her  nose  on  a  post  to  see  if  it 
was  solid,  or  working  her  head  between 
the  wires,  and  you  might  be  sure  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  she  would  be  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.  Faithful  old  Jer¬ 
sey ;  only  this  morning  she  washed  Di¬ 
nah’s  face  and  neck,  and  combed  her  hair. 
Someway  it  is  hard  to  get  to  work  today ; 
there  is  a  kind  of  lonesome  feeling  since 
old  Jersey  went  down  the  road.  w.  D.  G. 

New  York. 


.*.  MISCELLANEOUS 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers oii  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once, my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN.  Oarre.Vi 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  &  SON 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

Brom  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  SSSO  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

JERSEYS 

ForSale  Rjer*eye<!  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  tile  most,  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  J>.  A.  CCRTI8  -  Jamestown,  S.V. 

SWINE 

Fer  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  ef 

DiU ROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

VVe  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

nilDArC  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Boars.  Fall  Pigs. 
l/llKlIlll  ELMWOOD  FARMS 

P.  O.  Box  15  Bradford,  N.  Y. 

H  'll  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattingtou  Si  Son  Merrilieid,  N.  Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $4.00  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  (li  st  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  R>8.  OO  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  0.0  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 

ZF’ANCY  O.  I.  C.’s 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P,  O. 
Box  No.  469,  Hu  mm  els  town,  Pa. 

(IIP1,  Choice  Registered  Pigs,  SI  O  each.  Bred  Sows, 
U,  Ml,  5  *35.  R.  HILL  -  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
We  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Service  boars,  boar  pigs  and  bred  gilts.  All  stock  guar¬ 
anteed.  We  won  Grand  Champion  boar  and  many  of  the 
highest  prizes  at  the  Interstate  Fair,  Trenton,  N  J  and 
Far  Hills,  N  J.  Itlchui-d  E.  Wain,  Lebanon,  N,  J. 

“  BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES  ” 

Service  Boars,  Fall  Pigs,  Gilts  and  tried  Sows,  Bred  for 
March  and  April  farrow  to  my  Big  Grand  Champion  Boar 
Immune  and  Best  Blood  lines  (‘‘Oakdale  Farm”: 
Clyde  B.  Thomas  Boonsboro,  Maryland 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  aad  CHESTER  WHITE  Pins 

11  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvii.t,k>  Nkw 

Registered  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

of  all  ages  for  sale  at  very  reasona  ble  price.  Pairs  and 
trios  not  akin.  Write  Brookside  Farm,  Middleton,  Va 

AMPSHIRES” 

A  customer  writes:  "My  boar,  purchased  ^Mm-"  wMWll 
of  you  last  year,  now  weighs  over  400  lbs.  aft 
under  a  year  old.’’  Get  our  prices  and 
circular.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM  <i~y 

Box  R  .  ELVERSON,  PA. 

PATMOOlt  II KltKRlII  It  KS.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATM00R  FARMS,  llartfleld,  N.  Y 


SCHOOL  IN  DUAL  PURPOSE  JUDGING 

A  School  in  Judging  Dual  Purpose  Cattle  will  be  held  by  Professor  J.  C.  McNutt,  of 
New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College,  at  the  National  Milking  Shorthorn  Congress  at 
Batavia,  New  York,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  11th,  following  the  judging  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Arrange  to  be  there.  Tell  us  how  many  cows  you  milk  and  why  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  Milking  Shorthorns,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  January  MILKING 
SHORTHORN  JOURNAL,  full  of  information  about  Dual  Purpose  Shorthorns. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY,  Independence,  Iowa 


Winners  of  Every  Class  in  Which  They  Were  Shown  at 
Recent  New  York  State  Fair,  Including  Both 
Grand  Champion  Boar  and  Sow 

We  Breed  Our  Show  Hogs  and  Show  Our  Breeding  Hogs 

AVERAGE  per  litter  at  Resthaven  Farm:  In  1922,  8  pigs.  In 
1923,  7%  pigs.  Average  over  more  than  100  sows.  Rest- 
haven  sows  share  honors  with  sires  as  best  on  earth. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Resthaven  Farm — the  world’s  largest  Poland-China  plant 
offers  spring  yearlings,  half  sisters,  full  sisters  and  htter- 
mates,  fall  sows  of  same  breeding,  spring  boars  and  gilts 
at  very  conservative  breeding. 

Catalog  free.  Write  for  it  and  for  description  and  prices 
of  animals  that  interest  you. 

RESTHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  265  TROY.  OHIO 


DOGS 


DOG 
'BOOK, 

82  page  book — how  to  keep  your 
dog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
when  sick.  Result  of  86  years’  experi- 

fP9,e  ,WJllrCVerV  known  dog  disease. 
Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept,  d'liw 

,  H.CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S 

^  -3  Want,  24th  St.   N,w  York 


POLICE  AND  ARMY  DOCS 

formally  known  as  the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  I>ogr. 
Three  Litters  of  very  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with  five 
Champions  in  Pedigree. 

Goo.  Rauch,  Cafskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm.  Freohold,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  Collie  Puppies JO,,N  °  ^a\2\ 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  l.ow;  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM.  Mansfleld.Ohio 


Hnlliae  2  mHles<  *«  O  each.  6  females,  sa  each, 
uu  1 1105  fi  Sable  print, 2  black  marks.  Registered. 

f' t.  SWEET  Smyrna  j  Sew  York 


pedigreed  Collie  Pupa.  Males,  *15  and  *20.  FemnleR 
«  $10.  Embden Ganders, *0.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH. Mcrcar.  P* 


Redlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  (illy,  r*. 

UUhite  Collie  Pupa.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  81 5  up. 

»■  Chotola  Kennels  .  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

FnrSfllfl— - Airedale?  six  weeks  to  1  year.  Toy  Irish,  ilx 
lUI  dale  AircUalBS  Weeks  old.  Best  of  p  e  d  i  g  r  eed 

stock.  WALTER  N.  SNELL  Medina.  N.  Y. 

Airedale  Dogs  hei.vin  e.  krkymkr’  m  u'warwu*.N. i. 

Rartrain  7‘raos  01(1  Coon  Hound,  unbroke,  $10.  Bea- 
Ifki,  $15.  Chas.  Toth  Honderson,  Maryland 

EUREKA  Collie  Kennels 

Quality  Puppies,  2  to  6  in  os.  old,  farm  raised,  Champion 
stock.  Bred  for  intelligence  and  beauty. 

L.  B.  Walter  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

JEPOLICE  T>OG  JPuppfes 

3  mgs.  old:  very  well  bred.  Registered.  Price.  $50 
t»  $75.  Both  sexes.  A.  M.  STEBBINS.  Silver  Creek,  N.Y, 

Beautiful  and  Intelligent  “hh  Shepherd  Pups 

»°  dr*ve  your  cows  home  next  Summer. 

(rEOKGK  BOOR  M  AN  -  Mn rut  hon,  N,  Y. 

GOATS 

COR  SALE— Ten  Grade  Toffigeitberj?  Does,  2-yr  -old.  Due 
■  to  freshen  in  February  and  March.  Price,  $25  apiece, 
three  Saanen  Swiss  Grade  Does,  due  in  Feb.  and  March. 
$25apieee.  Bred- to  Pure  Bred  Buck.  EARL  WHITE.  Arcade,  N.Y. 

GOATSfNubians’  Toggenbergs,  pure 

e  a  ]  „  *>>'eds  and  high  grades. 

SACRIFICED  I  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown.  N.  J. 

|  .*.  SHEEP 

Registered  Shropshire  Ewes  iS  ft 

April  Reasonable  price.  Arthur  B.  Rydor,  Barnerville.N.Y. 

Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  r4i£ 

tered  South  down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER.  Glidilon*.  N.  J. 

neg.  Shropshire  Hams  and  Ewes.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
U  Priced  Low.  LeROY  C.  BOWER,  Lodlowville,  N.  Y. 

Reg.Hampshire  Ewe  Lambs  V"  X'ersc 

C.  P.  &  M.  IV.  ltIGHAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Dairy  Shorthorn  BullsnU?hB8 

Best  producing  strains.  Prices  $60  to  $  1  OO.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  them.  E.  J.  Easterbrook,  Corning,  N.Y, 

MEillting  Sliortlioriis 

Dual  purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washlngtonvlllo,  N.Y. 

GUERNSEYS 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

For  Sale  at  reasonable  prices,  from  A.  R,  dams 
with  type  and  production.  Sire  has  blood  of 
the  three  May  Hose  1.U00  lb,  cows  close  up  in 
his  pedigree.  May  Rose— Golden  Secret-King 
of  the  May — Ne  Plus  Ultra  blood.  Ages:  one 
month  to  one  year.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Accredited  herd. 

FR1TZLYN  FARMS.  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 

Albamont  Guernseys 

Federal  Accredited 

|  Real  top-notch  quality.  Heifers,  yearlings 
and  calves.  Bulls  ready  for  service  and  calves. 
Write  for  our  new  sales  list. 

There  s  money  in  it  for  you. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  138  Cambridge  St.,  Wincheiter,  Man. 


*_#un  ivco  a  I  JLJcHgdlll  i  IlCCS 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  on 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea- 
Bonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dim  ole— 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 
da'"8  o':  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales'list 
and  Pedigrees,  a,.*,.  _ _  _ 

_  WAWA  DAIRY  FARMS.  S.  1M  Si..  Phil*.,  p. 


Registered  Guernsey  Bull  y?.™injCf^ir 

condition.  Sire.  Comet  of  Greenfield.  Dam! 
.  uS8noctr<jrSenflal<j-  Can  be  had  reasonable.  Apply 

to  H  GREEN.  Beaver  Farms,  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.  Box  24B 


For  Sale— Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  pi  oor"tod  hetfei 


apiece.  Also  herd  bull. 


eT  P.  PATTI  son”  m.  Morfijf  N?  1 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  For  pedigrees. 

SMITHViLLE  FLAT*  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

GUERNSEYS 

For  the  Empire  State! 

The  average  Guernsey  record  in  1923  was  10134.3  lbs.  of 
milk  and  .300.00  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Guernseys  are  good 
producers. 


THE  QUALITY-QUANTITY  BREED 

for  information  write  to 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  NY-102  Retertwo,  N.  H. 
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"Milk  Factory1 

keep  it  running  smoothly 

Thousands  of  tiny,  intricate  cells  and  ducts 
make  up  the  milk-producing  system  of  the 
udder  and  teats.  Injury  to  any  part  of  these 
tissues  causes  a  holding  up  of  the  milk  flow. 
Permanent  congestion  and  loss  of  productive 
capacity  may  result  from  neglect  of  the  slight¬ 
est  hurt. 

At  the  first  sign  of  any  cut,  scratch,  bruise, 
chap  or  inflammation  apply  Bag  Balm.  This 
soothing  ointment  protects  the  wound,  stimu¬ 
lates  circulation  and  brings  about  quick  and 
proper  healing. 

The  penetrating,  restoring  powers  of  Bag  Balm 
are  very  effective  in  the  treatment  of  Caked  Bag 
and  also  Bunches,  Cow  Pox  and  Stricture.  No 
cow  owner  should  be  without  this  remedy. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  60c  at  feed 
dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists. 
Send  for  free  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc., 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Feed  Grinder 


Cuts 

Grinds 

Mixes 

Anything 

Crown 


The  Letz  Dixie  is  guaranteed  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  15  to  30%  and  cut  feeding  costs  25 
to  50%.  Send  for  valuable  feeding  booklet. 


ROOFING 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.46  per  100 
_q.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
'only  $4.80.  If  yon  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  0NLY$  l°* 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  “UKSaJoUte 


823  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Indiana 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Ditcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

I  All  Bteel.adiuatAblo,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
|  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  irrl- 
| Ration.  Cleans  old  ditches;  buiid9  field 

■  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 

■  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
I  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

1  Owensboro  Pitcher&GraderCo.^ 
■nc.  ~Pox  1034 
I  Owensboro. 

Ky. 


'FARM> 

FENCE 


bargain 

BOOK 


Gives  you  | 
lowest  prices  f 
ever  quoted  ♦ 

Send  today  for  our  new  104  page  cata¬ 
log  showing  amazing  low  prices.  The 

matchlessPeerlessqualityremainsthe 

same.  Nothing  changed  or  cheapened 
but  the  prices.  Peerless  Fence,  gal¬ 
vanized  as  heavily  as  ever  Peerless 
Carbon  Steel  Farm  Gates — Peerless 
non-rusting  Steel  Posts  JPeerless 


SAVE 


Wondercote  and  Covermore  Paints— 
Peerless  Asphalt  Roofing  all  of 
these  products  now  sold  at  prices 
much  lower  than  dealers  quote. 

on  FENCE,  PAINTS 
and  ROOFING 
The  entire  output  of  the  three  mam¬ 
moth  Peerless  factories  is  now  sold 
direct  to  farmers — all  “in  between 
profits  have  been  cut  out.  This  new 
selling  plan  has  made  our  astonishing 
low  prices  possible.  Look  over  tne 
few  sample  figures  at  the  right,  and 
send  immediately  for  the  big  bargain 
book.  Mail  a  postcard  for  it  today.  We 
ship  direct  from  Factories  at  Cleve¬ 
land.  Ohio;  Adrian.  Mich.;  Memphis. 

TCTVTtt 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.  4032  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Every  page 
packed  with 
amazing  bargains 

Steel  Farm  Gates,  each,  53.80 
Steel  Posts,  each,  24V2C. 

Barb  Wire,  BO  rods.  52.70 

Lawn  Fence,  per  It.,  7'AC 

Paint,  per  gallon,  51.28 

Roofing,  100  sq.  ft.,  51.Z5 

And  so  on,  all  through 
this  greatmoney-saving 
book,  our  low  prices  will 
be  a  revelation  of  what 
our  new  selling  plan 
can  do! 


Get  it  now  # 
and  SAVE  $/ 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Rye  for  Live  Stock 

1.  I  would  like  to  know  the  feeding 
value  of  rye.  How  is  it  to  fatten  hogs? 
Can  they  be  made  fat  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  corn?  2.  Is  it  safe  to  feed  it  to 
sows  in  pig?  3.  Is  it  all  right  to  feed 
some  to  chickens,  mixed  with  their  scratch 
grains?  4.  Can  it  be  profitably  mixed 
with  a  dairy  ration?  J.  B. 


1.  Rye  has  about  the  same  feeding 
value  as  corn  for  feeding  pigs,  although 
it  is  not  as  palatable.  When  it  is  mixed, 
equal  parts,  with  corn,  and  10  per  cent 
of  tankage  added  to  the  combination,  it 
provides  a  useful  ration  for  fattening 
market  animals. 

2.  It  is  not  safe  to  feed  rye  to  sows  in 
pig.  If  the  rye  is  clean  and  free  from 
ergot,  mold  or  dust,  it  can  be  included  in 
the  ration,  although  it  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  some  coarse  product,  such 
as  Alfalfa  hay  or  clover  hay,  and  should 
not  compose  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the 
ration.  * 

3.  Practice  does  not  sanction  the  use 
of  any  rye  in  rations  intended  for  laying 
hens.  It  is  believed  that  this  product 
has  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  molting, 
and  likewise  is  believed  to  be  responsible 
for  other  disorders. 

4.  Rye  is  not  commonly  used  in  rations 
intended  for  dairy  cows.  It  is  not  espe¬ 
cially  palatable  and,  while  it  .might  re¬ 
place  a  third  of  the  grain  in  the  mixture, 
care  would  have  to  be  exercised  in  com¬ 
pounding  the  mixture  so  that  the  flavor  of 
the  rye  would  not  permeate.  A  safer 
plan  would  be  to  reserve  enough  rye  to 
supplement  your  corn  and  tankage  for  use 
in  feeding  pigs  intended  for  fattening 
purposes,  and  to  sell  the  balance  or  to  ex¬ 
change  it  for  other  feeds  of  recognized 
value  for  poultry  and  dairy  feeding. 


Trouble  With  Calf 

We  have  a  bull  calf  about  10  months 
old  that  has  been  having  scours  quite  bad¬ 
ly.  He  was  on  exhibition  at  the  county 
fair  and  about  two  weeks  after  bringing 
him  home  started  scouring.  His  feed  was 
hay  and  a  grain  ration  and  a  little  silage. 

Forestville,  N.  Y.  L.  D. 

It  is  probable  that  the  bull  calf  was 
given  some  feed  that  caused  indigestion 
and  .the  resulting  laxativeness.  If  the 
condition  persists  deny  the  calf  all  grain 
for  a  few  days ;  feed  him  largely  on  some 
such  roughage  as  Timothy  hay,  and  then 
bring  him  to  his  feed  again  through  the 
use  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  oats,  bran,  corn  or  hominy  meal,  to 
which  you  have  added  10  per  cent  of  lin- 
j  seed  meal.  If  the  condition  reappears, 
then  it  is  evident  that  there  is  some  in¬ 
testinal  infection,  in  which  case  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  veterinarian  should  be  invited. 


Grain  With  Poor  Roughage 

I  wish  a  balanced  ration  for  a  dairy 
with  the  following :  Timothy  hay,  oats, 
with  a  little  wheat  and  barley  mixed. 

Dexter,  N.  Y.  G.  a.  k. 

Where  Timothy  hay  is  the  exclusive 
roughage  and  where  no  silage  or  mangels 
are  available,  one  faces  a  condition  that 
is  often  discouraging  to  a  dairyman.  Un¬ 
der  such  conditions  a  ration  relatively 
high  in  protein  must  be  fed,  and  cows 
will  not  respond  with  satisfactory 
amounts  of  milk  where  they  have  neither 
succulence  nor  a  legume  roughage.  Re- 
alzing,  however,  that  such  conditions  pre¬ 
vail  on  a  great  many  farms,  and  that  you 
can  ill  afford  to  sell  the  products  at  hand 
and  purchase  the  more  desirable  ones,  the 
following  combination,  though  lacking 
somewhat  in  variety,  is  proposed :  300 
lbs.  of  ground  oats,  400  lbs.  mixed  wheat 
and  barley,  200  lbs.  old  process  linseed 
;  meal,  200  lbs.  43  per  cent  cottonseed 
meal. 


This  will  provide  a  ration  carrying 
22 y-2  per  cent  protein,  which  is.  little 
enough  under  the  circumstances.  The 
addition  of  100  lbs.  of  bran  and  100  lbs. 
of  gluten  meal  would  be  desirable.  Make 
sure  that  the  oats  and  the  mixed  wheat 
aud  barley  are  ground  so  that  the  mix¬ 
ture  will  be  bulky  and  more  digestible. 
Let  the  cows  have  all  of  the  Timothy  hay 
that  they  will  consume.  Much  would  he 
gained  if  some  moistened  beet  pulp  could 
be  fed  in  conjunction  with  these  products. 


Puts  2  H-P  Engine  on  Your 
Place  for  Only  *1 42J  Down 


Ed.  H.  Witte,  Famous  Engine  Manufac¬ 
turer,  Makes  Startling  Offer  On 
Witte  Throttling-Governor  Mag¬ 
neto  -  Equipped  Engine. 


Farmers,  now  more  than  ever,  appre¬ 
ciate  the  need  of  power  on  the  farm  and 
know  they  can  make  $500  to  $1,000  ad¬ 
ditional  profit  a  year  with  an  all-purpose 
engine. 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  nationally-known  engine 
manufacturer,  has  announced  a  2-horse 
power  engine  which  burns  either  kero¬ 
sene.  gasoline,  distillate  or  gas  with  a 
special  throttling  governor.  It  delivers 
full  power  on  kerosene,  gasoline,  distillate 
or  gas.  This  new  WITTE  ENGINE 
has  revolutionized  power  on  the  farm  as 


it  handles  practically  every  job  with  ease 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  hired  help. 
Easily  moved  from  one  job  to  another,  it 
is  trouble-proof  and  so  simple  that  a  boy 
can  operate  it. 

To  introduce  this  wonderful  new  en¬ 
gine  to  a  million  new  users  Mr.  Witte 
has  arranged  to  put  it  on  any  place  for 
a  90-day  guaranteed  test.  Since  it  costs 
only  $14.24  to  take  advantage  of  this  sen¬ 
sational  offer  and  nearly  a  year  to  pay 
the  low  balance.  Mr.  Witte  confidently  ex¬ 
pects  every  progressive  power-user  to  be 
soon  using  a  WITTE.  Every  reader,  of 
this  paper  who  is  interested  in  making 
bigger  profits  and  doing  all  jobs  by  en¬ 
gine  power  should  write  today  for  full  de¬ 
tails  of'  this  remarkable  offer.  You  are 
under  no  obligations  by  writing. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1895  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1895  Empire  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Write  us  for  the  facts 


Save  Money 

on 

high  grade  implements 
by  buying  them  from 
your  Moline  dealer 

under  the 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 


r-a*Tt$  }Tm  m aa.l 


For  Early  Spring  Work 

This  Tractor  is  absolutely  dependable.  Sure¬ 
footed  CRAWLER  TRACTION  prevents 
continuous  slippage,  miring  in,  and  packing 
of  the  soil. 

STEEL  M ULE  owners  are  always  in  the  field 
first  and  working  while  their  neighbors  aro 
idle  waiting  for  the  fields  to  dry. 

Pulls  THREE-FOUR  plows;  Tandem  TEN  FOOT 
Disc  with  drags;  28"  Thresher;  18"  Ensilage  Cutter,  etc. 

Write  for  new  catalogue  today 

C °-A 

Kt404  Benton  St.,  joliet.  Illinois 


IB  THIS  FAMOUS  M 

TRACTOR 


The  most  efficient  Tractor  in  America 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Din  SI..Quincy,IH. 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  12c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9-10c. 
Veal,  lb.,  14c ;  mutton,  lb.,  15-26c ;  lamb, 
lb.,  30c;  beef,  lb.,  6-9c. 

Live  poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  20-2Sc ; 
chickens,  lb..  20-25c ;  fowls,  lb.,  20-25c ; 
geese,  lb.,  2S-30e ;  guinea  hens,  each,  75c- 
$1  ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c;  turkeys,  lb..  50c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45-50c ; 
chickens,  lb..  40-45c;  fowls.  lb..__35^40c ; 
geese,  lb.,  40-45e ;  turkeys,  lb..  55-75c. 

Butter,  lb..  00-65c ;  eggs,  50-55c  ;_duck 
eggs.  9 0-0 5c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35-40c. 
Apples,  bu.,  50c-$2.50 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1- 
$1.50;  beans,  bu.,  $4-$7 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c- 
$1 ;  cabbage,  crate,  50-S0c ;  carrots,  crate, 
fi0-75c ;  celery,  doz.,  bunches.  40-S0c ;  gar¬ 
lic,  lb.,  10c ;  honey,  qut.,  65-75c.  per  cap, 
25-30c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  doz.,  40-50c,  leaf, 
per  head,  5c;  onions,  bu..  75c-$1.40; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c  ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1-$1.25  :  potatoes,  bu.,  S0-90e  ;  rutabagas, 
doz.  bunches,  30-35c ;  turnips,  bu.,  75c- 
$1  ;  winter  squash,  lb.,  3-5c. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton.  $20-$2l ;  No.  2,  $19; 
No.  3.  $10;  straw,  ton,  $14-$17 ;  wheat, 
bu.,  $1 ;  oats,  bu..  60c ;  corn,  bu..  95c. 

ROCHESTER  *' 

Dressed  beef,  (carcass,  lb.,  14-lSc ;  fore¬ 
quarters.  lb;.  14-16c ;  hindquarters,  lb., 

19- 20e;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  ll-12c; 
heavy,  lb..  9-10c;  spring  lambs,  lb.,  24- 
25c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  lS-20c ;  mutton 
lb..  10c-llc ;  veal,  lb.,  lS-19c. 

Live  poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  20-24c; 
fowls,  lb..  20-26c ;  stags,  lb.,  12-15c ;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  12c ;  guinea  fowl,  each,  40- 
50c ;  pigeons,  each.  15-20c ;  ducks,  lb., 

20- 26c;  geese,  lb..  20-22c ;  turkeys,  lb., 
30-35c ;  rabbits,  pair,  50-60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  45-50c ;  eggs, 
50-60c. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  75c-$l  ;  Green¬ 
ings,  bu..  75c-$l ;  Kings,  75c-$l ;  Spys, 
bu.,  $l-$l-25 ;  Russets,  75-S0c ;  Wolf 
River,  $1-$1.25. 

Beets,  bu..  75-80c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
60-80c.  per  100  heads,  $5 ;  red,  doz.,  75- 
80c ;  cauliflower,  Southern,  crate,  $3  ;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  stalks,  50-75c;  endive.  French, 
lb.,  35-40c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  8-10c ;  let¬ 
tuce.  doz.  heads,  $25-35c,  Boston,  per 
hamper,  $1.75-$2,  iceberg,  crate,  $3-$3.25  ; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1-$1‘.25,  Spanish, 
crate,  $1.75-$2 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  90c-$l ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20c;  potatoes,  bu., 
80-85c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20-25c; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  25-SOc;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.75-$1.85 ;  turnips,  bu..  90e-$l  ;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  40-50c. 

Hickory  nuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50-$2;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50-$2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $6-$6.20;  white  marrow,  $8;  red 
kidney,  $6-$6.25 ;  pea.  $4;  medium,  $4.50; 
white  kidney,  $7-$7.50;  yellow  eye,  $5; 
imperials,  $6. 

Furs,  skunk.  No.  1.  each.  $2.25-$2.50; 
No.  2.  $1.25-$l-50;  No.  3.  $l-$l-25 ;  No. 
4,  00-75c;  muskrat,  No.  1,  each,  $1.50; 
mink,  prime.  $5-$10;  racoon,  prime,  each, 
$3-$6  ;  medium,  each,  $2-$4  ;  small.  $l-$2  ; 
weasel,  .white,  20-70c. 

,  Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
bulls  and  stags,  4c;  horsehides,  each  $2- 
$3;  sheep,  each.  50c-$1.50;  calf.  No. 
1.  15c,  No.  2.  12c;  lambs.  50e-$1.50; 
shearlings,  25-75c- ;  wool,  fleece,  lb.,  35c; 
unwashed,  medium,  35c. 

Wheat,  $1.05-$1.10  ;  corn,  88-90c  ;  oats, 
50-75c ;  rye,  75-80c. 

Hay.  No.  1„  Timothy,  $22 ;  Alfalfa, 
ton.  $21-$23 ;  mixed  hay,  $17-$19 ;  oat 
straw,  $14-$16 ;  wheat  straw,  $14-$16 ; 
rye  straw,  $20. 

ENDICOTT- JOHNSON  CITY  MARKETS 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S-14c ; 
Hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c ; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ;  round  steak, 
lb..  24c- ;  sirloin  steak,  lb..  25c  sausage, 
lb.,  25c;  veal  cutlet,  lb..  35c;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  30c;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits, 
dressed,  lb..  30c. 

Live  poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  20c ; 
fowls.  4 %  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  28c;  geese,  lb., 
30c;  ducks,  lb.,  ,30c;  broilers,  1 %  lbs., 
lb..  30c. 

Dressed  poultry.— Chickens,  light,  lb., 
32c;  fowls.  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  35c; 
geese,  lb..  35c :  ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers, 
1%  lbs.,  lb..  35c. 

Butter. — Creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
58c ;  best  dairy,  lb.,  56c. 

Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
47c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  56c;  pullets’  eggs, 
cioz.,  40c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qut.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk.  qt.,  5c ;  skim  milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt..  80c;  goats’  milk,  bot.,  25c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk  (cream),  lb.,  34c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb..  5c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Lima  beans,  qt., 
12c ;  beans,  dry,  lb..  10c ;  beets,  bunch,  5c, 
bushel,  $1.35;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c;  carrots, 
lb.,  5c.  bu.,  $1.25 ;  cauliflower,  lb..  ISc ; 
celery,  bunch,  10c ;  citron,  lb.,  10c ;  kale, 
pk..  20c ;  lettuce,  hd„  10c,  Boston  lettuce, 
head  12c;  onions, ‘dry.  lb.,  6c,  bu..  $2.75; 
onions  pickling,  qt..  12c  ;  parsnips  lb.,  5c  ; 
potatoes,  new,  pk..  30c,  bu.,  $1.10;  sweet 
potatoes.  7  lbs.,  25c ;  pumpkins,  each,  10- 
15c;  radishes,  bunch,  6c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb..  7c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  Swiss 
chard,  lb..  10c- ;  turnips,  lb..  4c,  bu..  80c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider  gal..  40c  ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb..  4c ;  honey,  card,  lb., 
23c;  honey,  strained,  lb.,  18c;  popcorn, 
3  lbs..  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2.00-$2.25 ; 
pigs  (live),  4  weeks,  each.  $4.50;  pure 
apple  eider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c. 


t  New 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  sudden  zero  turn  of  the  weather 
ought  naturally  to  shut  up  the  sources  of 
green  stuff,  but  somehow  it  never  seems  to 
and  it  is  now  reported  that  the  produce 
market  is  "easy”  or  "steady.”  Butter 
slacks  off  a  little  and  eggs  are  very  low 
for  the  time  of  the  year. 

BUTTER — CHEESE— EGGS 

Butter,  easy ;  creamery,  52  to  56c ; 
dairy  and  crocks,  38  to  42c ;  common,  25 
to  28c.  Cheese;  steady  ;  flats,  new,  25  to 
26c ;  daisies,  26  to  27c ;  long  horns,  27  to 
28c ;  limburger,  33  to  35c.  Eggs,  Arm ; 
hennery,  35  to  44c;  State  and  Western 
candled,  36  to  39c ;  storage,  29  to  32c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkeys,  25  to 
36c ;  fowls,  29  to  39c ;  Springers,  25  to 
27c;  capons,  36  to  38c;  old  roosters,  15 
to  18c ;  ducks,  2S  to  30c ;  geese,  18  to  20c. 
Live  poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  32  to  34c ; 
fowls,  19  to  25s ;  Springers,  19  to  23c ; 
old  roosters,  14  to  16c;  ducks,  22  to  28c; 
geese,  17  to  18c.  Pigeons,  pair,  25  to  30c. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  quiet;  Keiffers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
other  varieties,  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Straw¬ 
berries,  dull ;  Florida,  qt.,  45  to  55c. 
Cranberries,  quiet;  Cape  Cod,  50-lb.  box, 
$4  to  $4.50.  Grapes,  dull ;  California, 
Malagas,  Emperor,  box.  $1.50  to  $2. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apnles,  quiet ;  Spy,  King,  Greening, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75  ;  Spitzenberg,  Wagner, 
Wealthy,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Baldwin,  Hub- 
bardson,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  seconds,  50  to  75c. 
Potatoes,  same;  homegrown,  60c  to  $1 ; 
Bermuda,  bbl.,  $14  to  $18;  sweets,  Jersey 
hamper,*  $3  to  $3.25. 

BEAN  S - ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10  to 
$10.50;  marrow,  $9.50  to  $10;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  pea,  medium,  $6  to  $7. 
Onions,  big  supply ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.50;  homegrown,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
State,  cwt.,  $2  to  $3.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady  ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  $3.50  to  $4;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
cabbage,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  carrots,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.25;  cauliflower,  bu..  $2  to  $2.25;  cel¬ 
ery,  bunch.  80c  to  $1.25  ;  cucumbers,  doz., 
$3  to  $3.50;  eggplant,  Florida,  crate,  $3 
to  $4.50;  endive,  doz.,  75c  to  $1;  lettuce, 
hothouse.  5-lb.  basket,  70  to  75c;  iceberg, 
crate,  $2.50  to  $3  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
80  to  90c ;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
peppers,  Florida  crate,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c;  spinach, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  squash,  cwt.,  $5  to 
$6 ;  tomatoes,  Florida,  crate,  $6  to  $7 ; 
turnips,  white,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  yellow,  60 
to  65c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to  22c; 
dark,  14  to  16c;  qt.,  70  to  80c.  Maple 
products,  inactive;  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  18c; 
syrup,  gal..  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  quiet;  Timothy  bulk,  ton,  $17  to 
$19 ;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $18 ;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat  straw.  $10  to 
$12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $30;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $30;  Red-dog,  $33;  cottonseed 
meal,  $46.20;  dilmeal,  $43.50;  hominy, 
$35.75;  gluten.  $43.30;  oat  feed,  $16  rye 
middlings.  $28.50.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl..  $2.75  to  $5.50;  McIn¬ 
tosh.  $3.50  to  $7  ;  Spy.  $1.50  to  $3 ;  Ben 
Davis,  $1  to  $2;  Eastern  boxes,  50c  to 
$2.50. 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  52%  to  53c;  good  to 
choice,  47  to  52c. 

EGGS 

Nearby,  hennery,  best,  50  to  51c ;  good 
to  choice,  46  to  49c;  Western,  45  to  48c; 
storage,  25  to  30c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy.  $31  to  $32;  No. 
2,  $27  to  $28;  No.  3,  $22  to  $23;  ship¬ 
ping,  $17  to  $19 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to 
$27.  Straw,  rye,  $26  to  $27 ;  oat  and 
wheat,  $13  to  $16. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  100  lbs.,  $2  to 
$2.75 ;  New  York.  $2  to  $2.75 ;  nearby, 
bushel  box.  $1  to  $1.50. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Green  Mountain.  100-lb.  bag, 
$1.90  to  $2 ;  sweets,  bu.,  $3. 

LIVE  POTTLTRY 

Fowls,  lb.,  26  to  28c ;  chickens,  24  to 
25c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens.  25  to  35c;  fowls,  25  to  33c; 
turkeys.  26  to  36c ;  ducks,  25  to  30c ; 
geese,  23  to  26c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $1.50  to.  $2 ;  carrots,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $8  to  $15; 
lettuce,  bu.  box.  25  to  30c;  squash,  Hub- 
hard.  lb.,  3  to  4c;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb., 
25  to  30c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

January  24,  1924. 

January  milk  prices  are  as  follows: 
League  Pool.  Class  1.  $2.33;  Class  2A, 
$2.25  :  Class  2B,  $2.35  ;  Class  2C,  $2.35  ; 
Class  3.  $2.10. 


Non-pool  flat  price,  $2.35. 

Under  the  flat  price  the  buyer  takes  all 
the  milk  produced  and  the  quotation  is 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  200-mile  zone. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

(0$O 

.52% 

Good  to  choice . 

.46 

(0 

.50 

Lower  grades . 

.41 

(0 

.43 

Dairy,  best  . 

.50 

(0 

.51 

Common  to  good . 

.40 

(0 

.46 

Packing  stock  . 

.25 

(0 

.29 

Danish  . 

.49  %  (0 

.50% 

Argentine  . 

.40 

(0 

.46 

Siberian  . 

.39 

(0 

.44 

Canadian  . 

.4(3 

@ 

.49 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  specials.$0.26 

(0$<) 

i.27 

Average  run  . 

.24 

<0 

-25% 

Skims  . 

.10 

(0 

.19 

New  make,  fancy . 

(0 

.23 

Average  run  . 

.21 

(0 

-21% 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.55(0  $0.56 

Medium  to  good . 48(0  .54 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best...  .50(0  .52 

Gathered,  best  .  ‘.48(5)  .50 

Common  to  good . 34(0)  .42 

Storage,  best . 30(0  .34 

Common  to  good . 24 (0  .28 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $O,2S(0$O.3O 


Chickens . 20  (0  .30 

Roosters  . 12  (0  -13 

Ducks . 30(0  .34 

Geese . „ . 20@  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.37 (0  $0.40 

Common  to  good . 25 (0  .35 

Chickens,  best . 44(0  .48 

Fair  to  good . 28(0  .36 

Roosters . 16  (0  .21 

Ducks  . 25(0  .28 

Geese  . 18(0  .27 


Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  8.50(0 10.50 

9  to  10  lbs .  7.00 (0  8.50 

6  to  8  lbs .  3.00*5)  6.75 

Spring  guineas,  pair .  1.00*0)  1.50 

FRUIT 

Apples— McIntosh,  bbl . .  .$4.OO(0$7.OQ 

Greening  . v . .  2.25(0)  .7.00 

Baldwin  .  2.00(0)  6.00 

Spy  .  3.00(0)  4.50 


Wealthy  .  2.00(0)  4.00 

King  .  3.00(0)  4.50 

Twenty  Ounce  .  2.00(0)  4.00 

Stayman  . 2.25(0)  4.75 

Jonathan  .  2.00(0)  3.00 

Grimes  .  2,50(0)  3.00 

York  .  2.00(0)  4.00 

Pears — Kieffer  .  2.00(0)  5.00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  5.00(0)  7.50 

Half-bbi.  box  .  2.50(0)  4.75 

Strawberries,  qt . 35(0)  .50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $2.00@$2.25 

Carrots,  100-lb.  bag .  2.25(0  2.50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 25.00(028.00 

100-lb.  bag  .  1.50(0)  1.75 

New.  bu.  basket .  1.50(0)  2.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.00(0)  1.25 

Parsley,  bbl . 23.00(0)25.00 

Eggplant.  100  bunches .  3.00(0  4.50 

Lettuce,  bu .  2.00(0)  2.75 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.00(0)  3.00 

Peppers,  bu.  . . .- .  2.25(0)  2.75 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  3.00(0  8.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.75(0)  2.00 

Peas,  Southern,  bu.  basket.  .  10.00(0  12.00 

Squash,  bbl .  4.50(0)  5.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.50(0?  6.00 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate .  3.00(0;  5.00 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.50(0  2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2.00(0)  6.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches . (0.  3.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10(0  .22 


Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts..  1.25(0  1.75 
POTATOES 

Maine.  150-lb.  sack . $2.65(0 $3.15 


Long  Island.  150  lbs .  3.90(0)  4.00 

State,  150  lbs .  2.50(0)  2.65 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.50(0)  3.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay — Timothy,  No.  1 . $29.OO(0$3O.OO 

No.  2  .  26.00(0)  27.00 

No.  3  .  24.00(0  25.00 

Straw— Rye  .  20.00(0)  21.00 

Oat  .  13.00(0  14.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves— Choice . $O.19(0$O.2O 

Good  to  prime . 14(0  .18 


Grassers  . 09(0  .12 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 10.00(014.00 

Pigs.  40-80  lbs . 10(0  .13 

Heavier  . .05(0  .08 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs. . $7.75(0$9.OO 

Bulls  .  4.75(0  5.25 

Cows  .  1.25(0  4.00 

Calves,  best  . 15.25(016.50 

Lower  grades .  5.00(012.00 

Sheep  .  4.00(0;  8.00 

Lambs  . 13.00(015.25 

Hogs . . . .  6.50(0  7.50 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk— Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 11 

Certified,  qt  . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  hpavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.63(0  .65 

Cheese  . .34(0  .38 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 65(0  .70 

Gathered  . 50(0  .60 

Fowls  . .  •  .30 (0  .40 

Chickens,  lb . 45(0  .50 


Prices 


Turkeys,  lb . 

•45(0 

.50 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.03(0 

.05 

Onions,  lb . *.. 

.05(0 

.10 

Lettuce,  head . 

.10  (0 

.15 

New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  opproxi- 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Jan.  21.  1924,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Washington,  Ilighbridge,  French- 
town,  Flemington,  Passaic,  Haekettstown, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Lebanon,  Newton, 
Branehville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell, 
New  Brounswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Morristown, 
Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville, 
Newark,  Trenton,  Perth  Amboy  and 
Montclair : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0,57 % 

No.  3  white  oats . 56 Vs 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 97% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . .95% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $33.90 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  35.40 

Spring  middlings  . 33.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  39.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains .  42.40 

Flour  middlings  . 35.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  48.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  54.90 

34%  linseed  meal .  47.40 


Fur  Auction  at  New  York 

A  three-day  fur  sale  was  recently  held 
in  New  York  by  Huth  &  Co.  of  London. 
Some  of  the  prices  reported  were:  White 
fox,  $45  to  $50,  about  1,400  skins  offered  ; 
red  fox.  15,000  skins  at  $15  ;  blue  fox,  130 
skins,  $35  to  $165.  There  were  about  66,- 
000  skunk  skins,  price  ranging  from  25c 
to  $3.70;  96  beaver  sold  at  $23;  33.000 
marmot,  26  to  88c  ;  890  lynx.  $5  to  $20 ; 
5,800  wildcat.  12  to  $6.40;  63,000  opos¬ 
sum.  90c  to  $3.05. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings  . 

Nov.  7-Feb.  24- — 'Short  Winter  courses 
in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture.  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  22-26 — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show.  Ilarrisbui'g,  Pa. 

•Tan.  23-27  —  Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden.  New  York. 

Feb."  4-6.— Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society.  Winter  meeting,  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  7 — Maple  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Syracuse, 

Feb.  20-22  —  Eastern  meeting.  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Roy  P.  McPherson,  sec¬ 
retary,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

July  28-Aug.  1. — Summer  Farmers’ 

Week,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Conn. 


Breeding  After  White  Diarrhoea 

I  am  a  small  breeder  of  White  Wyan- 
dottes  and  have  had  good  luck  with  them 
until  last  Spring,  when  I  bought  200 
chicks.  I  always  hatched  out  my  own 
chicks  with  an  average  loss  of  about 
three  or  four  chicks  to  a  hundred.  I  put 
these  200  in  with  my  own  and  in  a  few 
days  they  got  white  diarrhoea  and  I  lost 
150  of  them,  of  course  some  of  my  own 
died  with  it.  I  have  five  pullets  and 
three  nice  cockerels  I  expect  to  breed 
from,  (’an  I  not  breed  from  these  five 
pullets?  Would  the  male  bird  transmit 
the  disease?  a.  j.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

The  germs  of  white  diarrhoea  may  be 
carried  by  a  mature  hen  that  had  the 
disease  when  young  and  transmitted 
through  her  eggs  to  her  progeny,  but 
exposure  to  the  disease  in  a  flock  of 
young  chicks  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  it  must  be  contracted  and,  if  the 
pullets  which  you  wish  to  use  as  breed¬ 
ers  did  not  themselves  have  the  disease 
when  small,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  breed  from  them.  Cockerels 
from  a  flock  that  showed  white  diarrhoea 
may  themselves  be  used  for  breeders  if 
they  were  not  affected  by  that  disease  and 
display  good  health  and  vigor.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  up  a  breeding  pen  from  a 
flock  that,  as  young  chicks,  suffered  from 
white  diarrhoea  lies  in  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  some  of  the  mature  pullets  are 
not  survivors  of  the  disease,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  possible  carriers  of  white  diar¬ 
rhoea  germs  and  whether  males  have  not 
suffered  in  development  and  vigor  from 
like  infection.  If,  in  your  case,  the  indi¬ 
viduals  that  you  wish  to  use  as  breeders 
were  from  a  different  hatch  than  those 
among  which  white  diarrhoea  developed 
and  did  not  acquire  the  disease  from  their 
exposure,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  use  them.  There  are  tests 
for  ascertaining  whether  mature  fowls 
are  white  diarrhoea  carriers,  but  these 
tests  require  laboratory  facilities  that  the 
poultryman  does  not  possess,  though  some 
experiment  stations  are  In  position  to 
make  them.  m.  b.  d. 
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at  Bardaiit  Prices! 


WM 


BUYS  THIS 
29X80, 

STABLE 


\Tjj 

'  ‘  BUYS  THIS 
20X20 

BUN6AL0WJ 


GIGANTIC  ARMY  CAHP  BARGAIN  SALE 


CAMP  DIX 

Save  $15.00  to  $25.00  per  thousand  feet  on  any  bill  of  lumber  during 

this  Price-Smashing  Sale!  Just  think — you  save  one-third  to  one  half  on  the  cost  of 
any  bill  of  material!  OUR  PRICES  ARE  THE  LOWEST  EVER!  FROM  $15.00 
PER  THOUSAND  FEET  UP. 

The  29x80  stable  and  20x20  bungalow  illustrated  above  prove  our 

low  lumber  prices.  Prices  shown  above  include  all  lumber,  roofing,  doors  and  windows 
needed  to  build  these  buildings  complete.  Don’t  buy  a  thing  until  you  get  our  prices! 
We  invite  you  to  come  direct  to  this  great  Army  Camp  and  select  your  material  your¬ 
self —or  you  can  order  direct  from  our  Free  Bargain  Catalog,  and  be  sure  of  getting  per¬ 
fect  service  backed  by  our  “BINDING  GUARANTEE."  Mail  coupon  below  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  our  catalog. 


Warm  Air 

Furnace 

$40- 

Worth 
$150  New 


Six  Light 

SASH 

95c 

Worth 
$1.95  New 


DOORS 

2'8"x6'8"$, 
each 

Wonderful  door  values  *— 
solid  cross  panels— excellent 
condi tipn.  Do  not  miss  this 
opportunity  to  save  more 
than  half.  Regular  $8.00 
values  If  new. 


GET  OUR  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

PRICES  ON  YOUR  LUMBER  NEEDS 

Even  if  you  live  as  far  as  500  miles  from  this  Camp 

we  save  you  $150  to  $350  on  acarload  of  material, or  just  as  much 
in  proportion  on  less  than  carload  orders.  Send  us  your  list  of 
material  needs  for  our  low  freight  paid  prices.  We  can  furnish  any  kind  of 
lumber  you  need  to  build  a  home,  barn,  shed,  etc.  Our  mammoth  stocks 
include  JOISTS,  STUDS  and  RAFTERS  OF  ALL  SIZES,  DROP  SIDING. 
SHEATHING,  FLOORING,  D.&M.  BEADED  CEILING.  1  in.  BOARDS, 
FENCING  BOARDS,  HEAVY  TIMBERS,  POSTS.  ETC.  All  carefully 
preserved— nails  carefully  drawn  with  patented  nail  pullers — JUST  AS 
GOOD  AS  NEW  FOR  EVERY  PRACT1AL  PURPOSE.  Make  np  a  list 
today  and  send  to  ua  for  freight  paid  prices;  or  come  direct  to  Camp  and 

and  pick  out 

Single  Car  need 

GARAGE 


Roofing 

Per  Square 

15 


Carefully 

Re-Rolled 

Preserved 


WALLBOARD 

SflS  Per 
Square 


WaterCloset 

$f  <150  Low 

*7—  Tank 
Vitreous  China 


oo 


-  ‘--T’l  *■»  > 


Size  10x16 


We  furnish  all  lumber,  roofing  and 

sash  to  build  this  excellent  10x16  single  car  garage 
for  $65.00.  We  furnish  complete  plan  and  list  of  material 
so  that  any  handy  man  can  build  this  garage  himself. 
When  completed  you  have  a  sturdy,  good-looking  build¬ 
ing  that  will  look  tine  in  any  surroundings.  We  can  also 
furnish  two  car  garage  16x18  for  $105.06.  AH  completely 
described  and  explained  in  our  free  bargain  catalog. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

Mall  Coupon  Todays 
So r  Free  Bargain  Catalog! 

Just  mail  this  coupon  to  get  our  Free 

Bargain  Catalog  which  gives  prices  and  actual 
photographs  of  everything  at  this  camp.  In¬ 
tensely  interesting  to  everyone  who  builds  and  repairs.  J 


CAMP  DIX  SALVAGE  CO. 

Dept,  dig  WRICHTST0WN,  NEW  JERSEY 


FREE  CATALOG 
r 

i 

I 

I 


Mail  This  Coupon !  ■ 

Camp  D$x  Salvage  Co. 


Dept.  RN  IB,  Wrlghtstown,  New  Jersey  j 

Send  me  your  FREE  BARGAIN 
CATALOG  without  any  obligation  on 
my  part. 

I  am  interested  in _ 


Name . 


I 

I 

I 


Address. 


ffr  n.  Preserve*  all  Wood- 
work  on  Farms 


Guaranteed  to 
dou  ble  the  life  of 
)  yourSilos,  Shingles, 

.  Barns,  Fence  Posts, 

Tanks,  etc.  Keeps  Mites 
of  Hen-Houses. 

:  for  Circulars.  _ _ 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
Dept,  tio  Milwaukee,  Wi». 


Look  npapsppfPBni 

for  Th is  g*!  A  1  |  !l  Steel 

Tag  BSaUtaUdkiaftaBSI  wheels 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 


The  Cutter  for  Profit 

To  get  the  most  profitoutof  your  silo, 
fill  it  with  the  simplest,  strongest 
and  most  economical  Cutter  made. 

The  Papec’s  few  parts  and  correct  design  reduce  draft  and  lengthen  life. 
Equipped  with  positive  self- feed  that  is  saving  a  man  for  hundreds  of 
farmers.  The  Papec  never  clogs  on  any  silo!  Its  performance  is  con¬ 
tinuous  That  one  fact  has  made  thousands  of  Papec  sales  and  Papec 
boosters.  The  Papec  is  built  by  people  who  have  long  specialized  in  en¬ 
silage  cutter  construction.  And  the  output  is  increasing  every  year.  — 

Write  today  for  our  new  Catalog  and  U.  S.  Gov’t 
Bulletin  "Making  and  Feeding  of  Silage.’’  Both 
free  to  silo  owners. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
110  Main  St.  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Summer  Vacation 

I  have  several  letters  from  the  R.  N.-Y. 
family  in  regard  to  auto  trips  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  look  for  more,  so  will  reply  on 
one  phase  in  this  wholesale  way.  The 
same  length  of  time  cannot  be  better 
employed  for  education,  nor  bring  more 
enjoyment  to  a  family.  Modern  stress 
or  distress  now  keeps  the  nose  to  the 
grindstone  so  close  that  folks  have  no 
time  to  look  up  or  speak  to  each  other, 
but  away  from  the  grind,  with  new  sights 
and  good  associates  to  stimulate  they  can 
think,  besides  rest  and  play  like  children 
freed  from  school. 

There  are  two  wTays  of  travel,  carrying 
a  tent  with  culinary  utensils,  or  eating 
and  sleeping  at  a  sufficiency  of  places 
along  the  way.  The  advantages  of  each 
method  we  leave  to  others  and  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  a  place  to  go.  There  should  be 
a  destination,  an  objective  in  the  outing, 
because  it  will  be  fuller  than  traveling  in 
a  circle.  There  are  plenty  of  resorts  to 
go  to.  They  are  springing  up  like  mush¬ 
rooms  to  get  the  tourist’s  money,  and  it 
is  a  sad  fact  that  some  of  them  have  lost 
their  conscience.  There  are  many  where 
the  scenery  and  privileges  are  not  as 
good  as  at  home,  and  many  near  lakes, 
shores  and  mountains. 

One  of  the  best-  in  the  world  is  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park.  It  is  worth  while.  The 
government  has  it  strictly  under  its  con¬ 
trol.  and  if  all  the  minutiae  of  government 
were  as  faithfully,  and  as  well  operated 
none  but  anarchists  would  ever  criticize  it. 
It  is  a  section  with  as  many  strange  and 
grand  sights  as  any  on  earth,  enough 
natural  scenes  to  satisfy  any  human. 
There  are  the  best  of  roads  to  get  to  them, 
a  marvel  of  building  in  many  places.  Then 
every  comfort  and  accommodation  needed 
by  visitors  is  there,  free  from  all  com¬ 
mercialism  and  profiteering,  and  no  visitor 
ever  leaves  with  other  than  pleasant 
thoughts  afterwards. 

There  are  mountains  high  enough ;  if 
you  doubt  it  try  a  little  violent  exercise 
on  them  and  see  where  the  breath  goes. 
There  are  geysers  and  springs  of  every 
kind  of  mineral  water,  hot  and  cold,  and 
formations  and  deposits  of  large  expanse 
from  evaporation.  Snow  lies  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  of  the  mountains  the  year  through, 
some  of  it  melting  and  sending  rivulets 
dashing  down  to  make  trout  streams.  You 
will  cross  hundreds  of  them,  or  the  same 
ones  as  the  pike  wigwags  up  or  down  to 
cross  the  mountains,  and  there  are  pre¬ 
cipices  of  many  colored  stone,  everything 
to  delight  and  awe.  The  immense  section 
is  as  nature  made  it  with  glaciers,  vol¬ 
canoes,  and  other  powerful  agencies,  and 
there  are  the  forest,  wild  animals,  and 
flowers  untouched  by  man’s  destructive 
hand,  or  his  cupidity  to  rob  it  of  its 
treasures. 

All  sales  of  food  and  cost  of  living  are 
Strictly  under  control,  and  the  number 
of  places  for  these  accommodations  is 
limited,  not  like  California,  Florida  and 
other  places  not  government  parks.  There 
are  a  few  large  hotels,  all  log  cabins  made 
from  the  lodgepole  pine,  of  any  length, 
and  true  as  a  lead  pencil.  Then  there  are 
a  few  stores  and  the  Ranger  stations, 
also  of  logs.  There  are  camping  grounds 
all  along  the  way,  with  sanitary  accom¬ 
modations,  wood  in  plenty,  and  snow¬ 
water  brooks  or  piped  water.  Besides 
the  hotels  there  are  camp  houses  and 
tents  with  stove,  wood  and  kerosene- 
soaked  sawdust,  and  as  attendants  are 
very  solicitous,  unless  you  turn  out  early 
in  the  crisp  air,  a  porter  conies  in  and 
starts  the  fire.  Any  who  would  ask  more 
than  they  get  in  Yellowstone  shouldn’t 
have  it. 

Then  here  is  a  circular  now.  from  a 
moldy  old  town  in  Florida.  For  $5  to  $8 
a  day  each,  we  could  live  in  a  room  barer 
and  more  dreary  than  any  at  home,  and 
mope  time  away  with  nothing  inspiring. 
They  come  from  everywhere  because  we 
have  been  many  places;  one  on  the 
wonders  of  Pike’s  Peak,  which  are  all 
right,  but  it  has  grown  a  city  on  visitors ; 
grown  it  too  fast  if  the  hotels  all  charge 
as  they  did  four  of  us,  $48  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  two  common  rooms,  with  part¬ 
nership  bath  for  39  hours,  meals  extra 
and  plenty  extra.  The  Peak  and  Garden 
of  the  Gods  is  free  but  there  are  toll 
gates  with  fellows  holding  out  their  hands 
to  see  a  cave,  some  rolling  stones  and  a 
series  of  little  waterfalls,  all  puny  com¬ 
pared  with  Yellowstone,  where  there  are 
no  fakes,  side  shows  or  profiteering  that 
leaves  a  bad  taste  in  one’s  mouth. 

\V.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


ROSS  is  the 
BestSiloMade” 

From  every  part  ef  the  country,  we  have  let¬ 
ters  proving  that  the  firm -proof,  acid- 
proof  Ross  is  a  money-saver  —  a  superior 
silo  in  many  ways.  Hundreds  of  owners  say: 
“  It’s  the  best  silo  made!  ” 

The  ROSS 

IN-DE-STR-UCTO 

<3  alvanized 
Metal 


SILO 
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Air-tight,  freeze-proof — perfect  sil¬ 
age  always!  The  tried  and  proved 
metal  silo,  built  for  life-time  service. 
Write  us— for  facts  about  superior 
Ross  Service,  just  as  your  neighbors 
have  told  them  to  us.  Write  for 
them  today. 

A  gents  and  Dealers: 
write  for  proposition. 

E.W.  RossEnsKu0H,rCo. 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Rossln-de-str- 
uct-O  Galvanized  Metal  Silos. 

Successors  to  theE.  W.  Ross 
Co.,  Est.  / 850 

Desk  1 09  Springfield,  Ohio 


HUP 


Stanchions 
Stalls,  Pens 
Feed  Trucks 
Water  Bowls 
Litter  Carriers 

If  you  want  the 
newest  ideas, 
the  most  con¬ 
venient,  most 
durable,  most  profit¬ 
able  equipment,  see 
your  Home  town  Hudson  Dealer 
or  write  for  the  Hudson  Catalog  of 

Barn  Equipment 

It  covers  everything  you  need.  Use 
our  free  planning  service.  Our  en¬ 
gineering  department  is  eager  to 
help  if  you  build  or  remodel.  Write 
us  about  your  plans. 

HUDSON  MFG.CO.  — 

Dept.  483_  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Growing  Christmas  Trees 

A  New  York  reader  wants  to  know  the 
difference  between  an  evergreen  tree  and 
a  Christmas  tree,  tie  thinks  of  planting 
some  of  his  waste  land  to  these  trees.  A 
Christinas  tree  is  an  evergreen,  but  not 
all  evergreens  are  suitable  for  Christmas 
work.  For  instance,  the  white  pine  is 
an  evergreen  tree,  but  would  not  meet 
the  demand  for  Christmas  decorations. 
A  Christmas  tree,  in  order  to  be  suitable, 
must  have  closely  spaced  branches  and  a 
fine  shapely  head.  Spruce  and  some  forms 
of  hemlock  are  used  for  Christmas.  If  a 
New  York  man  thinks  of  trying  forestry, 
he  should  correspond  with  the  Forestry 
Department,  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y..  and  he  will  get  just  the  information 
needed  to  proceed  with  this  work. 


Corns  Bunions 


Send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
send  you  large  size  can  of  Corona  Heal¬ 
ing  Ointment  on  20Days’FreeTrial.  Try 
it  on  Chillblains,  Corns,  Bunions,  Cuts, 
Burns  or  Wounds  of  any  kind. 

CORONA 

is  different  from  any  other  preparation. 

Itis  made  from  oils  extract¬ 
ed  from  wool  of  sheep — wonder¬ 
fully  healing.  If  after  trial  you 
find  it  the  greatest  healing  oint¬ 
ment  you  ever  used,  send  65c  in 
payment  at  end  of  20  days— if 
not,  you  won’t  owe  us  a  cent 

THE  CORONA  MFC.  CO. 


OH  HAN  O* 


f&V  Dept.  10  ,  Kenton,  Ohio 


A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 

JViih  p 

PA 

Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy  ,N. Y. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ALL  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

ARE  WORTH  and  prompt  returns— 
ship  to 

WILLIAMS  BROS.  &  CO.,  Atglen,  Penna. 

Reference— ATGLEN  NATIONAL  BANK 
Write  for  Prices 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  •'  •'  • 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Bean  Straw  for  Cows 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  the  food 
value  of  beau  pods  for  feeding  milk  cows? 

New  York.  w.  L» 

Bean  straw,  which  ordinarily  contains 
the  beans,  will  run  about  7%  per  cent 
protein  and  42  per  cent  of  nitrogen  free 
extract.  However,  it  carries  30  per  cent 
of  fiber  and  is  high  in  ash  and  mineral 
matter.  If  this  material  is  to  provide  the 
roughage  exclusively  for  milk  cows,  it 
should  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  mois¬ 
tened  beet  pulp  and  a  grain  ration  carry¬ 
ing  not  less  than  24  per  cent  of  protein. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would 
be  worth  less  than  Timothy  hay  for  such 
use. 


Improving  Ration 

You  gave  me  a  ration  for  my  dairy  that 
gave  quite  satisfactory  results  last  Win¬ 
ter.  Would  you  suggest  any  change  this 
Winter?  My  supply  of  corn  on  the  ear 
is  limited  this  Winter,  and  I  wish  to 
change  the  corn  and  oats  from  200  lbs. 
corn  and  cob  meal  and  300  lbs.  ground 
oats  to  200  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal  and 
400  lbs.  ground  oats.  This  was  the  ration 
you  gave  me  last  Winter :  200  lbs.  corn 
and  cob  meal,  300  lbs.  ground  oats,  150 
lbs.  Buffalo  gluten  feed  (23  per  cent), 
150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  (43  per  cent), 
100  lbs.  old  process  linseed  meal,  100  lbs. 
bran,  15  lbs.  salt.  The  ration  you  rec¬ 
ommended  gave  gluten  meal  instead  of 
gluten  feed.  The  meal  was  not  available, 
so  I  substituted  gluten  feed.  I  have  good 
clover  hay,  which  I  feed  at  noon,  and 
well-eared  silage  morning  and  night. 

New  York.  J.  v. 

In  substituting  ground  oats  for  corn 
and  cob  meal,  remember  that  the  ground 
oats  will  contribute  about  12  per  cent  of 
protein,  and  that  the  corn  and  cob  meal 
contributes  about  8  per  cent.  However, 
the  oats  will  carry  considerable  more  fiber 
and  oftentimes  it  is  safe  to  substitute 
these  ingredients,  pound  for  pound.  Using 
the  ground  oats  and  corn  and  cob  meal  as 
a  basis,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
present  value  of  ingredients  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  I  should  recommend  the  following 
ration :  400  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  200  lbs. 
corn  and  cob  meal,  200  lbs.  linseed  meal, 
100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  gluten 
feed. 

This  will  provide  a  mixture  of  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  protein  content  as  the  one 
used  last  Winter.  Nevertheless,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  50  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  or  the 
substituting  of  gluten  meal  for  gluten 
feed  would  slightly  increase  the  protein 
and  be  advantageous.  However,  if  you 
feed  generously  of  the  clover  hay  the  20 
per  cent  feed  might  give  good  results.  1 
should  try,  however,  the  feeding  of  some 
extra  gluten  feed  or  extra  cottonseed  feed 
on  the  side,  perhaps  %  lb.  per  cow  in 
order  to  determine  whether  this  addition 
would  increase  the  flow  of  milk  enough  to 
justify  the  added  cost. 

Ration  with  Beet  Pulp 

Will  you  give  a  balanced  ration  for 
fresh  cows  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
beet  pulp  and  mixed  hay,  all  feeds  to  be 
purchased,  quoted  as  follows :  Bran.  $34  ; 
ground  oats,  $38;  cornmeal,  $45;  oilmeal, 
32  per  cent.,  $47 ;  cottonseed  meal,  43 
per  cent,  $57.  e.  b.  w. 

Assuming  that  the  beet  pulp  is  to  be 
moistened  and  fed  separately  as  a  succu¬ 
lent  feed,  and  that  the  mixed  hay  con¬ 
tains  considerable  clover,  we  believe  that 
the  combination  constructed  as  follows 
would  make  the  most  economical  use  of 
the  ingredients  at  the  prices  quoted.  You 
are  reminded,  however,  that  the  better 
grades  of  linseed  meal  carry  from  35  to 
36  per  cent,  of  protein,  rather  than  32  per 
cent,  and  that  we  have  a  suspicion  that 
the  product  referred  to  contains  mill  run 
of  screenings  and  thus  does  not  qualify 
as  the  best  grade  of  old  process  linseed 
meal.  Again,  hominy  at  its  present  value 
is  cheaper  than  cornmeal  as  quoted,  while 
both  oats  and  bran  are  comparatively 
high  in  cost.  The  mixture  follows :  200 
lbs.  of  linseed  meal,  200  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal,  300  lbs.  cornmeal,  150  lbs.  oats,  150 
lbs.  bran. 

If  the  linseed  carried  35  per  cent  of 
protein  and  the  bran  is  standard,  and 
the  oats  of  good  quality,  this  combination 
will  yield  22  per  cent  protein.  If  you 
feed  considerable  beet  pulp  and  the  rough- 
age  is  poor,  and  the  cows  are  giving  over 
40  lbs.  of  milk,  then  I  should  add  100 
lbs.  of  gluten  feed  to  this  mixture. 


Well— Let  Us  Hear  Your  Reason  for 

Not  Using  a  Burrell 


\4ayBE  you  have  a  good  reason  for  not 
using  a  Burrell  Milker — and  maybe  you 
haven’t.  The  point  is  simply  this:  Many 
farmers  think  they  cannot  or  should  not 
use  a  milking  machine,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  have  reached  that  opinion 
without  knowing  the  Burrell. 

No  doubt  there  are  dairymen  who  should 
not  own  a  Burrell  or  any  other  kind  of  a 
milking  machine.  But  are  you  one  of 
them  ?  If  you  are,  we  do  not  want  to  sell 
you  a  milker.  However,  let  us  know  your 
reason  for  not  using  a  Burrell. 

The  Burrell  is  not  just  a  milking  machine; 
it  is  a  milking  system  of  definitely  corre¬ 
lated  parts,  backed  by  over  60  years  of 
experience  and  development.  It  has  been 


continuously  on  the  American  market 
longer  than  any  other  power  milking  ma¬ 
chine;  it  is  practically  perfect.  The  Burrell 
challenges  all  other  methods  of  milking. 

Some  farmers  haven’t  enough  cows  to 
justify  a  milking  machine,  but  if  you  are 
a  dairyman  you  probably  have — or  soon 
would  have  if  you  did  your  milking  with 
a  Burrell.  Some  dairymen  have  pure  bred 
cows  and  think  they  must  be  milked  by 
hand— but  Burrells  are  used  with  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  hundreds  of  pure  bred  herds. 

There  are  many  excuses  for  not  using  a 
milking  machine,  but  we  know  only  one 
reason  why  a  real  dairyman  doesn’t  use 
a  Burrell,  and  that  is — he  doesn’t  know 
the  Burrell.  Let  us  hear  your  reason! 


Send  today  for  our  28-page  book.  (Please  address  (Dep’t  20. 


D.H. BUrrell  &  Go. Inc. 


Little  Falls. New  York 
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RADIO 

SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

TIMES  SQ.  AUTO  SUPPLYCIW. 
MAILORDER  DEPT. 

1743  BROADWAY  ah  56  th  ST  REET 
NEW  YORK.N.Y. 


ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof, 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  irec  catalog 

American  Iron  Roofing Co.,--J,.<«it,u-.Ma.73  Middletown.  Ohio 

/A 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Wonderful 
Healing 
Preparation 
For 

Eczema 
Piles — Corns 
Chapped  Hands 
Cuts,  Burns 
or  any  wound 
or  sore  on 
man  or  beast  EXPIRES 
JAM.  31. 


I  make  this  liberal  offer  to  prove 
before  you  pay  that  CORONA 
WOOL  FAT  is  the  greatest  heal¬ 
ing  preparation  you  ever  used  for 
Cuts,  Galled  Shoulders,  Collar 
Boils.  Inflamed  Udders  or  other 
injuries  of  man.  or  beast. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Simply  mail  me  a  postal  or  letter 
saying  "Send  me  your  big  can  of 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT  on  20  Days 
Free  Trial."  I’ll  send  it  postpaid. 
Use  all  or  part  of  it,  and  if  you 
don’t  find  it  to  be  the  best  healing 
ointment  you  ever  used  you  won’t 
owe  me  a  cent.  If  it  does  all  I 
claim  for  it,  send  me  65c  in  pay¬ 
ment  at  end  of  20  days.  (6) 

C.  C.  PHILLIPS,  President 

Corona  Mfg.  Co.  Kenton,  Ohio 
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Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

"Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You.  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  thdir  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  aift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


BUBAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-bonnd  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Name 


Street  or  B.  F.  P . 

1’ostofBce  . 

State  . 
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You  pay  no  premium  for  the  extra 
quality  of  Goodyear  Tires  and  Tubes. 
Nor  for  the  special  advantages  of  the 
famous  All-Weather  Tread.  Nor  for 
the  worthwhile  Dealer  Service  that 
backs  up  Goodyears.  You  get  these 
added  features  at  no  added  cost. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for 
Passenger  Cars  and  Trucks 


Copyright  1924.  by  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


(D-ll) 


SUGARED 

Schumacher  Feed 

and 

Boss  Dairy  Ration 

cut  down  your  feed  costs  because  they  supply 
a  combination  of  nutrients  properly  balanced 
to  effect  true  economy  in  dairy  feeding. 
Successful  dairy  men  safeguard  feeding  econ¬ 
omy  by  selecting  dairy  rations  that  are  adapt¬ 
ed  to  their  home-grown  roughage.  Sugared 
Schumacher  contains  a  variety  of  body  build¬ 
ing  carbohydrates  that  are  certain  to  support 
heavy  milk  production.  Boss  Dairy  Ration 
(24%)  contains  the  choicest  protein  concen¬ 
trates  that  make  for  greater  milk  production. 
Scientific  experiments  have  shown  that  min¬ 
eral  matter  is  necessary,  and  usually  lacking, 
in  dairy  rations.  We  have  followed  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  experiment  stations  and  have 
added  calcium  carbonate  to  Sugared  Schu¬ 
macher  Feed  and  Boss  Dairy  Ration. 

Combine  these  feeds  to  meet  your  own  con¬ 
ditions. 

If  your  hay  is  l/z  clover,  alfalfa,  cowpea, 
or  soy  beans,  feed 

200  pounds  Boss  Dairy  Ration 
100  pounds  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

If  your  hay  is  V2  clover,  alfalfa  or  other  1 
legume,  feed 

100  pounds  Boss  Dairy  Ration 
100  pounds  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

If  your  hay  is  straight  clover  or  alfalfa, 
feed 

100  pounds  Boss  Dairy  Ration 
300  pounds  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

These  feeds  are  making  good  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  others — they  will  “make  good” 
with  you.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
Dept.  1651  Address  CHICAGO  U.  S.  A. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Chapter  on  Milk  Goats 

We  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
milk  goats.  We  have  seven  goats  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  a  doe  that  is 
nearly  all  Toggenberg  and  is  exactly  like 
the  one  picture  on  page  1505  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  We  bought  this  doe  in  June, 
with  the  understanding  that  she  had 
never  freshened,  but  would  in  August. 
At  the  time  we  bought  her  one  side  of  her 
udder  and  one  teat  was  much  larger  than 
the  other  side.  Up  to  the  present  time 
she  has  not  freshened,  but  her  udder  and 
teats  have  grown  the  same  size  and  are 
very  large.  During  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  her  udder  was  rigid  and  we  had  to 
milk  out  one  side  three  or  four  times  to 
relieve  her.  A  few  days  ago  she  mated 
again.  Can  you  tell  us  if  there  is  any 
hopes  of  her  breeding?  Why  have  her 
udder  and  teats  changed  in  size  and 
shape  when  she  has  had  no  kid?  W.  S. 

New  York. 

As  this  .doe  has  never  freshened.  I  sup¬ 
pose  her  to  be  young.  Does  are  frequently 
sold  upon  the  representation  that  they 
have  been  with  the  buck,  and  should 
freshen  five  months  later.  It  is  one 
proposition  to  put  a  buck  and  a  doe  in  a 
pen  together  and  another  to  have  them 
breed,  but  the  unsuspecting  buyer  does  not 
know  the  difference,  until  too  late.  Toj 
have  had  this  doe  freshen  in  August  shej 
would  have  had  to  breed  in  March,  which 
is  contrary  to  nature.  The  natural  time 
for  breeding  is  in  October.  November  and 
December,  some  running  over  into  Janu¬ 
ary  or  the  first  of  February,  but  that  is 
very  late.  There  are  frequent  articles 
about  goats  breeding  in  Spring  and '  in 
Fall,  twice  a  year.  It  is  the  case  with  j 
goats,  and  I  believe  it  is  so  with  other 
animals,  that  at  a  certain  period,  about 
two  or  three  weeks  after  giving  birth,  it 
is  possible  to  breed  her.  This  produces  a 
Fall  freshening,  but  in  so  breeding  you 
sacrifice  all  the  Summer  flow  of  milk. 
The  doe  hasn’t  sufficient  strength  both  to 
grow  kids  and  to  give  milk. 

That  this  particular  doe’s  udder  de¬ 
veloped  unevenly,  first  one  side  and  then 
the  other,  is  rather  an  indication  that  she 
was  young  and  had  not  bred.  Such  filling 
of  the  udder  is  not  unusual  with  young 
does,  particularly  if  of  a  heavy  milking 
line  of  blood,  is  common.  If  the  udder 
does  not  fill  too  much  or  become  too  tense, 
it  is  better  to  leave  it  alone  until  the  doe 
is  bred  and  has  her  first  kids.  But  if  it 
becomes  the  least  bit  tense  or  fills  to  the 
size  of  a  well-developed  udder  and  is 
burdensome  it  is  quite  important  that  she 
be  regularly  milked,  and  fed  a-  heavy 
milking  diet,  to  sustain  her  bodily 
strength,  but  drying  her  off  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  Not  to  milk  her,  or  not  t< 
milk  her  clean,  has  a  tendancy  to  thicken 
the  tissues  of  the  udder,  much  to  her  dis¬ 
advantage  as  a  milker.  In  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  her  ever  breeding  and  having 
young.  I  would  think  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion.  and  her  udder  development  would 
promise  her  being  extra  good.  While  I 
have  not  kept  an  accurate  account  I  am 
sure  I  have  raised  and  bred  over  300 
milking  does,  and  out  of  that  lot  I  have 
had  one  doe  that  I  could  not  get  to  breed, 
I  have  had  others  that  have  been  injured 
and  ceased  to  breed,  but  ouly  oue  that 
completely  failed. 

It  is  quite  common  for  bucks  to  he 
sterile,  possibly  one-third  of  them  are 
deficient.  I  think  the  reason  of  this  is 
that  a  buck  has  nothing  to  do  but 
stand  around  and  be  lazy,  almost  any 
kind  of  feed  is  good  enough  for  him.  The 
consequence  is  that  his  feed  is  either 
fattening  feed,  such  as  corn,  or  a  bulk 
feed,  such  as  corn  fodder.  Either  one 
puts  a  pot-belly  on  him,  and  I  find  very 
few  people  who  know  the  difference  be 
tween  such  a  pot-belly  and  good,  solid 
flesh.  A  buck  really  needs  as  careful  and 
as  heavy  feeding  as  does  a  doe.  to  have 
him  produce  strong  healthy  kids.  So  in 
considering  the  sterility  of  a  doe  you  also 
must  consider  the  condition  of  the  buck 

But  even  supposing  she  is  sterile,  is 
she  worth  keeping?  Almost  any  well 
bred  doe  can  be  induced  to  milk  without 
breeding,  not  that  she  will  give  the 
quantity  of  milk  that  she  would  if  she 
had  been  regularly  bred,  but  if  you  feed 
her  a  good  protein  feed  and  about  the 
1st  of  May.  when  the  balmy  Spring  days 
start  everything  growing,  regularly  milk 
away  the  few  drops  of  watery  liquid  you 
will  find  in  her  teats,  after  a  couple  of 
weeks  it  will  probably  begin  to  look  like 
milk,  and  the  udder  will  begin  to  enlarge 
and  the  milk  flow  to  increase,  and  you 
will  soon  get  the  finest  flavored  milk  you 
ever  tasted.  Use  a  grain  feed  containing 
at  least  15  per  cent  protein,  and  give  her 


Complete  Milker 


123! 


Nothing  to  Install  §S?here 

Send  coupon  below 
for  free  book.  No 
electricity— no  gas  en¬ 
gine.  At  lastf—  the 
milker  for  the  larger 
dairyman  and  also  for 
the  man  with  5  or  S 
cows!  Doe3  the  work 
and  does  it  right. 

RUN  BY  HAND 

Comes  complete  and 
ready  to  use  —  no  in¬ 
stallation.  Simple 
ultra-sanitary,  easy  to  operatet  so  easy  to  clean. 
Tremendous  improvement  in  machine  milking.  Only  $123 
—think  of  itl  Special  Offer— rock-bottom  price  direct. 

Gas  Engine  Model 

A  Portable  2- cow  and  3- 
cow  gas  engine  milker  that 
does  everything  the  big, 
elaborate  power  milkers  can 
do,  in  one  complete,  com¬ 
pact,  unit  —  and  at  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  cost.  No 
trappings,  no  fittings, 
simple,  ju3t  what  the  farm¬ 
er  wants! 

Electric  Model 

For  the  farmer  who  has 
electricity,  here’s  a  Portable 
2  and  3-cow  milker.  One  sixth 
horse  power  runs  it.  Can  be 
run  from  the  battery  of  an 
ordinary  light  plant  without 
starting  engine.  Utmost  sim¬ 
plicity;  utmost  service. 

30  Days  FREE  Trial 

No  C.O.D. — no  deposit— no  obligation.  You  try  it  and 
your  word  goes!  If  not  satisfactory,  returnable  at  our 
expense  after  60  milkings— if  satisfactory,  pay  cash  or 

Easy  Monthly  Payments  SStiSK? 

pay  for  itself  every  day  as  it  goes  along.  Most  liberal 
milking  machine  offer  ever  made! 


Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full 
of  important  facts — an  education  in  milk¬ 
ing  machines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  greet¬ 
ing  milking  Bervice  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Learn  also  how  you  are  completely  pro¬ 
tected  in  giving  our  machine  a  trial  on 
your  own  herd.  Send  the  coupon  today. 


Burton  Page  Co.,  oSESfir&SSrW. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facta 
of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  30  day 
free  trial,  easy  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page 
Milker  models  checked:  □  Hand  Power 

□  Gas  Engine  Power  n  Electric  Power 
Better  because  simpler;  astounding  rock  bottom  price 
because  they’re  simpler. 


Name _ 

Address _ _ _ - _ — _ - _ _ 

Also  send  me  your  Agente  Offer  □ 


Equips  'Sour  Bara 
with  BABSON  Stalls 

Yes,  you  can  now  buy  stalls,  pens,  anything  up 
to  a  complete  equipment  for  your  barn,  from 
Babson  Bros.,  on  a  small  amount  down  and  easy 
monthly  payments.  Write  us  today— tell  us  what 
you  are  thinking  of  getting  —  let  us  make  you 
our  complete  proposal. 

You  will  find  our  low  prices  and  our  ea3y  terms 
mighty  attractive.  You  will  find  Babson  Quality 
fully  equal  to  the  quality  standard  of  Meiotte 
Cream  Separator— Edison  Phonograph— Olde  Tan 
Harness— lines  we  have  sold  on  easy  terms  for 
many  years. 

Easy  to  Install  is  designed  so  that  you 

can  install  it  yourself  as  well  as  an  experienced 
contractor  Write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

Expert  Service  FREE 

Let  our  expert  submit  ground  plans  for  your 
new  barn — or  for  re-arranging  your  old  barn, 
with  utmost  economy  and  convenience.  You 
assume  no  obligation.  Let  us  figure  with  you. 
Our  prices,  superior  quality,  and  monthly  terms 
will  be  mighty  attractive. 

Write  Today ! 

Just  a  card  will  do.  Tell  us  what  equipment  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in.  How  many  cows  you  have.  Get  our  complete 
proposition.  See  how  easy  it  is  to  buy  the  Babson  "way. 
Write  us  at  once.  Do  not  rniss  this  chance  of  fixing  up 
your  barn  now  and  paying  during  the  coming  year. 

Babson  Bros.glS^^s'SS 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


<Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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one  daily  feed  of  all  of  it.  she  will  prompt¬ 
ly  clean  up,  and  all  the  clover  hay  she 
will  eat  all  day,  and  keep  up  this  grain 
and  hay  feed  regardless  of  any  pasture 
she  may  have.  She  is  likely  to  give  you 
over  a  quart  of  milk  a  day.  Is  that  quart 
of  milk  worth  eight  cents  worth  of  grain 
feed  you  ought  to  get  her  to  eat?  But,  I 
would  certainly  advise  trying  to  breed 
this  doe  s.  J.  sharples. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

VALUABLE  CROPS  ’,  THE  FARMER'S  DOLLAR 
AGAIN;  LIVff  STOCK  AND  FEEDS;  CRAN¬ 
BERRIES  OR  APPLES ;  EXPORT  TRADE  A 
SAFETY-VALVE. 

The  government  estimates  place  the 
value  of  the  last  season's  crops  not  far 
below  ten  billions  of  dollars,  almost  $100 
for  each  person  in  the  country  and  a  gain 
of  32  per  cent  over  1922.  This  value  is 
on  the  farm  and  the  supplies  will  cost 
everybody  several  times  as  much  when 
handled,  worked  over  and  moved  to  the 
door  in  'the  shape  of  food  and  clothing. 
Production  figures  out  $1,500  per  farm 
and  about  $21  per  acre  compared  with 
$16  in  1913.  Texas,  Iowa,  Illinois  and 
California  lead  in  total  value  of  crops, 
but  Maine  led  them  all  in  general  crop 
yield,  which  was  21  per  cent  above  the 
•State’s  average,  while  Georgia  ends  the 
procession  with  not  much  over  half  a 
crop.  Several  States,  mostly  Southern, 
had  poor  crops  owing  to  pests  or  too 
much  or  too  little  rain  or  both  at  wrong 
times. 


FARMERS  AND  WAGE  OWNERS 

As  compared  with  before  the  war,  the 
farmer’s  dollars’  worth  of  produce  buys 
75  cents  worth  of  what  he  needs,  while 
the  average  wage  earner’s  dollar  buys 
$1.31  of  what  he  needs.  To  put  it  in 
general  terms,  the  farmer’s  income  has 
not  gone  up  so  fast  as  the  price  of  what 
he  buys,  while  the  wage  earner’s  income 
has  more  than  kept  up  with  the  cost  of 
living.  This  is  nothing  new,  but  it  sums 
up  one  reason  why  so  many  farms  are  for 
sale  and  why  so  many  farm  hands  have 
gone  to  the  city.  The  farm  hand  is  na¬ 
turally  in  the  same  box  with  the  farm 
owner.  Yet  the  level  of  farm  wages  at 
$45  to  $50  with  board  is  rather  startling 
to  the  old-time  farmer. 

WATCII  THE  FEED  MARKET 

The  high  price  of  best  grade  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  makes  a  demand  for  linseed 
which  is  cheaper  in  eastern  markets  and 
is  considered  by  some  a  safer  feed.  Both 
ihese  feeds  are  in  limited  supply.  Wheat 
and  corn  feeds  must  comprise  the  main 
resource  of  eastern  feeders. 

lave  stock  markets  have  been  depressed 
by  the  mild  weather  and  the  cheapness  of 
poultry.  It  was  a  bad  season  for  western 
turkey  raisers.  Probably  so  many  grow¬ 
ers  will  quit  that  turkey  prices  will  go 
higher  than  ever  next  season.  Live  fowls 
at  about  20  cents  seem  low,  but  they  are 
still  twice  as  high  as  a  dozen  years  ago. 
They  shared  in  the  price  boom  fully  as 
well  as  most  farm  products. 

APPLES  DULL  AND  STEADY 

The  dullness  of  the  apple  market  is  a 
result  of  enormous  stocks  in  cold  storage, 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  whole  com¬ 
mercial  crop.  Fortunately  the  record- 
breaking  exports  are  acting  as  a  safety- 
valve.  Prices  in  Europe  are  about  the 
same  as  in  this  country,  after  adding  65 
to  90e  per  bushel  for  freight  and  inciden¬ 
tal  charges.  Boxed  apples  are  finding 
new  markets  in  South  America  and  Asia, 
and  more  than  usual  are  going  direct  to 
the  mainland  countries  of  Europe.  Bar¬ 
rel  apples  still  rule  markets  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  West  Indies.  There  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  eastern  crop  will 
clear  up  at  slightly  advancing  prices,  but 
to  sell  all  the*  western  boxed  apples  will 
need  good  salesmanship.  Average  west¬ 
ern  growers  are  making  little  or  no  profit 
this  season.  They  figure  the  cost  at 
over  $1  and  few  of  them  get  that  much 
net  for  all  shipping  grades. 

The  rise  of  potatoes  to  almost  double 
in  some  markets  as  compared  with  the 
lowest  price  of  the  season  brings  cheer  to 
some  600,000  farmers  who  raise  potatoes 
for  a  living.  They  have  probably  125 
million  bushels  still  to  be  sold.  Those 
farmers  who  have  sold  out  are  at  least 
feeling  better  about  the  outlook  for  an¬ 
other  season.  They  are  planting  already 
in  Florida  and  Texas,  hoping  the  old 
crop  will  be  out  of  the  way  in  time.  A 
big  sheaf  of  old  fertilizer  bills,  north  and 
south,  will  be  cleaned  off  from  the  past 
season’s  potato  crop. 

Southern  truck  crops  are  doing  well  ex¬ 
cept  for  scattered  damage  by  freezing. 
Some  Florida  string  beans  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  below  cost  of  express  and  early  truck 
in  general  is  rather  cheap  in  northern 
cities  for  so  early  in  the  season.  South¬ 
erners  are  wondering  whether  they  can 
raise  cotton  this  season  and  most  of  them 
seem  inclined  to  take  a  chance  in  view  of 
the  high  prices.  G.  b.  f. 


Bobby  :  “Mamma,  did  you  buy  me 
from  the  stork?”  Mamma:  “Yes.  dearie; 
why  do  you  ask  ?”  Bobby :  “Oh,  I’ve 
often  wondered  why  you  didn’t  pay  a  few 
more  dollars  and  pick  out  a  little  boy 
without  freckles.” — Kansas  City  Star. 


Harris  Brothers  Company  lead  today  as  during  the  past  thirty-two  years  in  the  sale  of  building 
material  and  general  supplies.  And  this  announcement  is  probably  the  greatest  we  have  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  brings  you  the  chance  you’ve  hoped  and  waited  for.  Our  stock  today  is  complete,  but 
there  is  no  telling  how  long  it  will  last  at  such  low  prices  as  these.  So  don’t  delay!  Order  direct  from  this 
announcement.  Our  well-known  guarantee  protects  you  in  every  purchase,  large  or  small. 


Rooffnq 


3 


Galvanized 
Sheets 


00 


per  100  sq.  ft. 

No.  WA-21.  Heavy 
weight  overhauled  gal¬ 
vanized  roofing  or  Biding 
sheets,  234  inch  corru¬ 
gated.  Good  condition. 
Painted  red.  Per  square 

fefetOOSQU?re.S3.00 

No.  WA-22.  Medium  weight  over¬ 
hauled.  painted,  2  34  -In.  corrugated 
roofing  and  siding  sheets,  per 
square  ol  100  square  feet _ 


$2.50 

Roll  Roofing 

No.  WA-24.  New  heavy  weight  red  or 
gray  green  slate  coated  roofing.  Per 
roll  of  108  square  feet  with  d»  ■*  on 

trimmings . ipLOU 

No.  WA-25.  Heavy  weight  smooth  sur¬ 
faced  roofing.  Per  roll  of  108  ■*  A 

square  feet  with  trimmings «p  1  .ft  U 


Per 

Bale 


Best  quality  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized  Bessemer  steel  wire 
poultry  netting.  Made  of 
19  gauge  wire  in  2  inch  mesh.  Two 
heights.  Bales  contain  150  lineal  feet. 
These  low  prices  made  possible  by  a  special 
purchase. 

No.  WA-300.  36  in.  high;  (ho  •vi¬ 
per  bale . «p£.  i  %) 

No.  WA-305.  72  in.  high,  ‘  ‘ 

per  bale . . 


$5.40 


Hog 

Fence 


No.  WA-6.  Made  of 
No.  11  top  wire  and 
No.  14  intermediate 
wire  and  stay  wires. 
Spaced  6  in.  apart,  3. 
334,  4.  434.  534  and  6 
in.,  spaced  from  bot¬ 
tom  upwards.  Barbed 
bottom.  26  in.  o  a 
high,  per  rod. .  C 
32  in.  nigh,  per  rod  30c 
Largest  stocks  of 
field  fencing  at 
lowest  prices. 


Enameled 

Sink 


No.  WA-10.  White 
porcelain  enameled 
roil  rim  kitchen 
sinks  furnished 
complete  with  two 
faucets  and  trap 
Size  18  in.  x  24  in. 

$12.00 

Size  18  in.  x 

30  in . $13.00 

Size  20  in.  x 
30  in . $14.00 


Wall  Board  Ql/4r 

Per  Square  Foot  ^  ^ 

No.  ,WA-5.  Gold  Medal  wall- 
board1  furnished  in  48  in.  width. 
Lengths  up  to  12  ft.  ei 
Price  persq.  ft . .  Ul  C 

Plaster  Board 

No.  WA-6.  Finest  quality 
plaster  board  H  in.  thick.  AH 
sizes  in  stock.  Our  price  for 
sheets  size  48  x  32  or  36  x  4S 
ins.  A  ~ 

Persq.  ft .  4C 


Homes  o 


•LETE 


,  „-nTiiPcd  Qualities  of  ready-cut 
will  furnish eille,  mill  work,  ejaee. 

«dMoftS28IL . ,730  00 

6ale  Art  for  fr-Ptan  Book  Ho'  WA'77 


We 


Lumber &Hillwork 


□ 


t 


$2.95 

No.  WA-105. 

Economy  Spe¬ 
cial,  5  cross 
raised  panel  fir 
doors,  size  2  ft. 
6in.x6ft.6in., 
134  in.  thick. 

'$2.95 


Finest  grades  of  lumber  and  mill, 
work  of  every  kind  here  in  America's 
greatest  stocks.  Some  idea  of  the  big 
savings  can  be  had  from  the  four 
bargains  below.  Mail  Coupon  Today! 

All 

Other 
Sizes 
at 

Low 
Prices 


No.  WA-106.  Two 

light  24  x  20  in. 
glazed  check  rail 
windows,  1 34  in. 
thick.  Outside 
measure  2  ft.  434  x 
3  ft.  10  <ho  or* 
in. Each  Okikd 


No.  WA-107. 

Window  screen, 
size  2  ft.  4  34  In. 
x  3  ft.  1134  in. — 
134  in.  thick. 
Black  wire  and 
frames  <h  i  o  C 
Each  $  1  •  O 


WA-108. 

Special  com  - 
bination  screen 
and  storm 
door.  Size  2 
ft.  834  in.  x  7 
ft.  1  in.  Paint- 
e  d  gray. 
Quickly  chang¬ 
ed.  Complete 

$6.15  , 


Poultry  Netting 
$2  75 


Guaranteed  Pltimbinqr 


$26.00 


No.  WA-110.  Low 

pattern  closet  outfit 
with  white  bowl,  ma¬ 
hogany  finished  seat 
and  cover.  W  h  i 
vitreous  china  tank. 


ite 


$26.50  $11.50 


No.  WA-115.  Enam¬ 
eled  bathtub  5  ft.  long, 

30  in.  wide.  Complete 
with  nickel  plated 
double  batli  cock,  waste 
and  overflow. 

No.  WA-125.  Bathroom  outfit  consisting  of  low  closet  outfit.  <f>  /><) 
bathtub  and  lavatory  as  described.  Complete,  special  at. .  .  Oil 


No.  WA-120.  White 
porcelain  enameled  lav¬ 
atory.  18  x  21  ins. 
with  nickel  plated  fau¬ 
cets  and  brass  trap. 


Complete  Stocks  of  Plumbing 
Supplies 

Experts  are  waiting  here  to  help  you  plan  your  water  works  and 
sewage  systems.  Our  big  stocks  are  complete  with  everything 
needed  to  install  modern  plumbing  equipment  of  every  kind. 
Lowest  prices  prevail  at  all  times  on  big  stocks  of  plumbing  fix¬ 
tures,  pipe  fittings,  valves,  soil  pipe,  etc. 


Pipe  Fittings 

u 


m3) 


No.  WA-20.  Iron 
pipe  in  random 
lengths  with  coup¬ 
lings.  All  sizes.  (- 
One  inch,  per  ft.  O  C 
\M  in.,  per  ft . 8c 

1  Vi  in.,  per  ft . 9c 

2  in.,  per  ft . 12c 


Heating  Plants 

We  offer  everything 
needed  to  install  mod¬ 
ern  steam,  warm  air 
and  hot  water  heating 
systems  for  new 
or  remodeled  buildings 
at  lowest  prices.  Our 
engineers  will  help  you. 
Send  a  rough  sketch 
of  your  building  show- 
ing  size  of  rooms, 
doors,  and  windows. 


Hog  Troughs 

No.  WA-7.  Strong 
troughs  for  hogs, 
sheep  and  cattle. 
Heavy  steel.  Size  12 
in.wide,  Sft.A  •*  qjj 
long.  Each  *p  1  •  &  D 
8  ft.  long,  each. .  $2.95 
10  ft.  long,  each.  $3.95 
SPECIAL:  Troughs 
2  ft.  long.  Each  . .  85c 


Cream  Separators 

No.  WA-80.  Latest  patented  exclusive 
improved  design.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Size 
No. 

*1 


*2 

3 


Cap.  lbs. 
per’hr. 

*175 
*250 
375 


Cap.  lbs.  Sale 
per  hr.  Price 

500  $54.00 

750  62.00 

950  68.00 

•Indicates  table  sizes.  All  machines  are  ready 
for  shipments  from  Minn.,  Pa.  and  Chicago.  3 
per  cent  discount  is  allowed  if  cash  is  sent  with 
order. 


Sale 

Price 

*$31.50 
*  35.00 
49.00 


Size 

No. 

5 

7 

9 


No.  WA-90.  Guaranteed  gasoline 
engine  with  Webster  oscillating  mag¬ 
neto.  Full  power.  Sure  starter,  and 
Steady  worker.  All  sizes. 

7  H.  P.  size,  special  at, 


House  $*1  85 
Paint 

No.  WA-12.  Guaranteed 
best  quality  house  paint  in 
white,  black  and  26  non-fad¬ 
ing  colors.  1  or; 

Per  gal . «pl.oD 


Barn  Paint 

No.  WA-13.  Guaranteed  barn  or  garage 
paint.  Red,  yellow  and  i  n  e 

maroon.  Per  gallon . «pl.Z<D 

Green  slate  or  red,  per  gallon . $1.50 

Best  Varnishes 

No.  WA-70.  Best  wearing  n  £ 

floor  varnish,  per  gal . .  t*  O 

No.  WA-71.  Best  inside  spar  varnish. 
per  gal . $2.75 

Painted  Barbed  Wire 
40 


Per 

Reel 


$1 


No.  WA-200.  Painted  barbed 
wire,  made  of  12  gauge  open 
hearth  steel  wire  with  4  point 
barbs,  spaced  3  in.  apart.  58  lb.  reels, 
contain  700  ft.  (M  il  A 

Price  per  reel . «pl*4U 

f*®-  WA-205.  112  lb.  reels,  containing 

1400  ft.  Per  reel . $2.75 


_ gj 

gauge  wire,  suitable  for  fences,  grape  vines 
and  general  purposes.  One  piece  rolls  of 
100  lbs. 

Per  roll . 


$3.25 


No.  WA-110.  Smooth  galvanized  fence 

wire,  9  to  14  gauge.  In  100  lb.  bundles. 
250  ft.  lengths  and  longer  in 
each  bundle.  Per  100  lbs.  . 


$2.95 


Mixed 

Nails 


No.WA-30.Handy 

assortment  of  new 
wire  nails.  All  sizes 
from  3  penny  to  40 
penny.  Put  up  in 
100  ib.  kegs. 

Price, 
per  keg 


.25 


Mixed 

Bolts 

T) 


No.  WA-184.  Best 
assortment  of  mixed 
bolts  for  use  in  home 
and  on  farm.  Includes 
sizes  up  to  J4  in.  di¬ 
ameter.  8  in.  long 
Put  up  in  50  Ib. 
boxes.  Special 
price, 
per  box. . 


$2.75 


Builders’  Hardware 


;est  selection,  newest 
and  best  designs  of 
builders'  hardware  will 
be  found  in  our  complete 

atfiplra 

No.  WA-160.  Genuine 
bronze  cylinder  lock  sets 

Each . $8.25 

No.  WA-165.  Genuine 
bronze  bit  key  lock  sets. 

Each . $3.00 

No.  WA-170.  Wrought 
steel  plated  inside  lock 
sets.  Each . 85c 


Ball  Tipped  Door  Butts 

No.  WA-150.  Electro-plated 
planished  ball  tipped  butts  in 
antique  copper  or  lemon  brass 
finishes.  234  in.  x  oa„ 

234  in.,  pair . jUC 

3x3  in.;  pair . 32c 

334  In.  x  334  in.,  pair. . . .  33c 


Gasoline  Engines 

MAIL^r/r/^dUPON! 


-$13022 


Harris  Brothers  Co. 

Dept.  W. A.  37  SS^&IronSts.  Chicatjo,  Ill. 


Harris  Brothers  Co.,  CHICAGO 

Dept.  W.  A.  37 

Without  obligation,  send  me  your  latest  tree 
catalogs.  I  am  interested  m  the  following 


Same  — 
Address 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 

^  Factory 

Prices 

■  - — - - - — ■-  - 

Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
lnge.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 

D/\/llr  -  L'n  aZam..  Tj  _  .  —  .  —  Cl  - _ -  _ ...  . 


at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction 


-get 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  ail 
in-between  dealer’i 
profits  Ask  for  Booki 
No.  178 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

223-273  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


W777tt\ 


Samples  & 
Roofin&Book 


My  Big  NEW  catalog  is  filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  Bigger,  Better  values  ^ 
than  ever  this  season.  You’ll  be  glad  you1 
sent  for  my  New  Bargain  Book  when  you  see  I 
the  big  savings  I  am  giving  my  customers. 
My  plan  of  selling  Direct  From  Factory 
saves  you  1/3  or  more.  Write  today  for  my  | 
104  pagejpatalog  giving  low 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

!  prices  on  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  poets,  I 
1  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and  Paint.  Every 
j  page  a  page  of  real  bargains.  Quality 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  [ 
1  for  catalog  today.  JIM  BROWN. 
BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  | 
i  Dept.  4308  Cleveland*  O* 


We  manufacture  a  ready  mode 
Cedar  Picket  andGalvani/.ed  Wire 
Fence— i  nterwoven  —  Painted 
Green— Red — or  Plain — made  in 
3  or  4  ft.  height.  Used  extensively  for  8now  Protection 
along1  Highways. 


Excellent  for  chicken,  stock  or  any  yards.  Write  for 
prices  and  catalog.  Agents  wanted. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  12  Logan  St.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  $14”  says  L.  >1.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Y ou.  too,  can  save. 
Wo  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MUNCIE.  INO. 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  AflCT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  UUd  1 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  CCC 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs.  fcEww 

C II  D|  DC  Reduced  prices  Catalog  free. 
LllirinL  Mfg.Co.,  Box  290  Quincy, I II. 
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Three  Tests  of  a  Dairy  Feed 

The  three  tests  of  a  dairy  feed  are : 

Will  it  keep  the  cow  in  condition? 

Will  it  make  more  milk?  (. 

Will  the  milk  cost  less? 

These  are  the  tests  we  invite  for  Tioga  Dairy 
Feeds.  Wherever  made  they  have  won  out  and 
brought  real,  true  profit  to  the  feeder  because : 

The  3  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds,  Red,  White  and  Blue 
Brands,  enable  you  always  to  maintain  a  prop¬ 
erly  balanced  ration,  no  matter  what  roughage 
you  have  to  feed.  You  can  always  provide  your 
cow  with  what  she  needs  for  producing  milk,  main¬ 
taining  condition  and  health — at  the  lowest  cost. 

In  feeding  Red,  White  or  Blue  Brand  Tioga 
Dairy  Feed,  with  the  roughage  as  intended,  you 
get  more  milk,  keep  cows  in  better  condition  and 
make  more  profit  on  the  milk  produced. 

The  tag  on  every  bag  shows  the  feed  to  use 
with  the  roughage  you  have. 

Prove  this  to  your  own  satisfaction.  Write 
US  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you. 


Waverly 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 


New^York 


i WHITE  i 

BRAND  i 


SBLUE 

jSBRAND 


Use  the  TI  O  GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage 


Ti-o-ga 

FEED  SERVICE 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Turkey  Raising 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests 
for  an  up-to-date  Turkey  book. 
Here  it  is ;  150  pages  ;  40  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


GET  A  GLOBE— the  perfect  silo. 

You  can  tell  them  by  their  roof* 

Buy  a  GLOBE  SILO  !  You 
will  then  get  a  silo  which 
gives  the  most  durable  and 
perfect  service  and 
which  saves  you  money. 

The  exclusive  GLOBE 
extension  roof  gives 
100%  storage  space  takes 
care'of  settling,  and  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  per  net 
ton  capacity.  Every 
extension  ltoof  is  a  Globe 
or  a  poor  imitation. 

GLOBE  SILOS  are  made 
of  high  quality  spruce 
an  lit'  and  ar  airtight, 
so  that  the  silage  in 
them  cures  perfectly, 
keeps  better  and  is  less 
liaole  to  freezing. 

Send  for  our  catalog  and  prices  on  Silos,  Tanks, 
Water  Tubs,  Portable  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Boxl06,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Abnormal  Milk 

I  have  a  cow’  that  is  three  months 
fresh,  gives  a  good  quantity  of  milk,  eats 
well  and  seems  well.  When  straining 
milk  there  will  be  a  formation  on  the 
strainer,  looking  something  like  cottage 
cheese  or  thick  cream,  so  much  so  that 
the  milk  will  not  go  through  the  strainer. 
What  is  the  cause  of  it.  and  what  can  I 
give  the  cow  to  overcome  it?  n.  T.  s. 

New  York. 

As  germs  (bacteria)  in  the  milk  uten¬ 
sils  sometimes  cause  this  or  other  changes 
in  milk  that  has  stood  for  some  time,  the 
first  step  should  be  to  determine  whether 
the  cow  is  really  to  blame,  or  if  the 
cause  is  bacterial  action.  To  that  end 
we  should  advise  you  to  set  a  sample  of 
milk  from  each  quarter  of  the  udder  in 
separate  bottles  that  have  been  steril¬ 
ized  by  boiling  and  labelled  so  that  the 
source  of  the  contents  of  each  will  be 
known.  Let  the  milk  stand  for  12  hours 
in  a  rather  cool  place,  and  again  for  24 
hours.  Then  note  if  the  milk  in  any  bot¬ 
tle  has  become  abnormal  in  the  way  you 
mention,  or  if  all  of  the  milk  has  become 
similarly  abnormal,  or  if  all  of  it  has  re¬ 
mained  practically  unchanged  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  consistency.  It  may  he  that  you 
will  find  one  quarter  of  the  udder  affected 
with  chronic  garget  (mammitis),  and  if 
that  is  the  case  the  milk  from  that  quar¬ 
ter  is  unfit  and  probably  dangerous  for 
use.  The  milk  from  the  other  quarters 
may  also  be  unfit,  although  not  appar¬ 
ently  abnormal  after  standing  for  some 
time.  To  determine  that,  however,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  sample  of 
the  milk  examined  by  a  bacterilologist. 
The  danger  is  from  pus  germs  often  pres¬ 
ent  in  milk  from  a  garget-affected  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  udder.  Such  milk  may  cause 
serious  sickness,  especially  in  children 
and  young  animals.  Chronic  garget  is 
incurable.  An  affected  cow  should  be 
isolated,  dried  off  and  fitted  for  the  butch¬ 
er,  unless  she  is  very  valuable  on  account 
of  pedigree,  when  she  may  possibly  be 
retained  and  used  for  breeding,  provided 
she  is  kept  isolated.  Iler  calf  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  nurse  if  sound  milk  is  yielded  by 
the  unaffected  quarters.  Such  a  cow  al¬ 
ways  is  a  menace  in  a  dairy  herd,  how¬ 
ever,  as  infection  possibly  may  spread 
from  her  to  other  cows.  If  the  udder 
proves  to  be  sound,  more  carefully 
cleanse,  scald  and  sun-dry  the  milk  uten¬ 
sils,  and  set  the  milk  in  a  different  sani¬ 
tary  place.  See  that  all  water  used  for 
drinking  or  cooling  or  washing  utensils 
is  pure.  Contaminated  water  is  a  com¬ 
mon  source  of  the  germs  that  cause  ropi¬ 
ness  or  other  changes  in  milk.  Mix  one 
ounce  of  chlorinated  lime  or  hypochlorite 
of  soda  in  each  gallon  of  washing  water 
at  first,  and  half  that  quantity  when  the 
conditions  improve.  A.  S.  A. 


Never  Trust  a  Bull 

It  almost  made  me  shudder  to  see  the 
picture  of  that  girl  holding  that  four- 
year-old  bull  on  page  8.  A  cousin’s  fath¬ 
er-in-law,  an  old  man  in  his  seventies, 
well  along  in  them,  used  to  lead  a  favor¬ 
ite  Jersey  bull  to  water  with  a  rope; 
said  that  he  was  as  gentle  as  a  kitten. 
But  one  day  he  gave  a  roar  that  was 
blood-curdling,  and  started  to  gore  the 
old  man,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  son 
being  near  would  have  killed  him  quickly. 
An  old  farmer  in  my  native  town  had  a 
very  quiet  bull  and  he  led  it  to  water 
with  a  rope,  when  the  bull  suddenly 
turned  on  him  and  would  have  killed  him 
but  for  the  assistance  of  his  son. 

A  rich  man  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Rutland  had  a  fine  purebred  bull.  The 
hired  man  went  into  the  pen  to  unhitch 
him  and  the  bull  turned  on  him  and  killed 
him. 

A  man  had  a  pair  of  stags;  the  hired 
man  went  to  the  pasture  to  drive  them 
up,  with  some  other  cattle.  One  of  the 
stags  followed  along  behind,  then  sud¬ 
denly  pitched  on  the  man.  and  the  man 
held' him  by  the  ring  until  help  came,  but 
died  from  his  injuries.  This  last  story 
was  enacted  at  a  neighbor’s,  whose  house 
and  much  of  his  land  was  in  plain  sight 
of  my  old  farm  home.  Never  trust  a  bull ! 
Never !  J.  t.  siiadd. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  had  a  warm  rainy  winter 
except  for  January  6  aud_  7.  when  the 
temperature  dropped  to  15  below  zero, 
with  the  wind  blowing  a  perfect  gale. 
Today,  January  10,  it  is  warm  enough 
to  go  without  a  coat.  Roads  that  are 
not  paved  are  in  a  terrible  condition  from 
so  much  rain.  Even  the  cindered  roads 
are  washed  out  and  watersoaked  till  they 
are  almost  impassable.  Paved  roads  are 
wet  and  slippery,  and  accidents  are  an 
everyday  occurrence  among  careless  or 
drunken  drivers.  __  E* 

Summit  Co..  Ohio. 


Is  Your  Silo  Wasting  Money? 


WHEN  you’ve  got  to  make  repairs  on  a  silo  or  get  a  whole  new  one — 
it  costs  you  money!  If  you  lose  silage  thru  freezing  or  spoiling  — it 
also  costs  you  money. 

These  are  silo  expenses  that  you  can  cut  down. 

The  Craine  Silo  or  ordinary  Stave  Silo  rebuilt  the  Craine  way  is  now- 
doing  it  for  thousands  of  others.  It  can  and  will  do  it  for  you. 

Because  Craine  strength,  durability  and  silage  protection  are  so  entirely 
superior  that  there  is  no  comparison  with  others.  It’s  all  in  the  exclusive, 
scientific  Craine  method  of  3-wall  construction. 

Get  the  illustrated  Craine  Catalog.  Shows  just  how  and  why  the  Craine’s 
advantages  save  you  money.  W^hether  you  intend  getting  a  new  silo  now, 
or  will  soon  need  one — by  all  means 
Send  now  for  our  Catalog. 

Special  discounts  on  early  orders. 

Time  payments  if  desired. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  110  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  ^ 

t2Jplewall  |R|Ni 

SILOS 


Doors 


Door 

Fasteners 


Fit  air-tight, 
water-tight. 
Can’t  freeze 
in  or  stick. 


Form  wide 
ladder  safe 
and  easy  as 
a  flight  of 
stairs. 


Hoop  Ends 


Continuous 

Opening 

Silage  sim¬ 
ply  pushed 
out,  evenly, 
at  its  level. 
No  hard 
pitching  up 
and  over. 


Tightened 
at  the  lad¬ 
der.  Con¬ 
venient, 
safe. 


4  of  the  Reasons 

why  you’ll  find  more  Unadilla  Silos  sold 
today  in  the  East  chan  any  two  others. 
The  Unadilla  saves  much  of  your  time; 
isconvenient,  Bafeand  easy  to  use:  keeps 
silage  good  to  the  last  forkful;  is  a 
tower  of  strength  and  a  complete  satis¬ 
faction  to  its  owner. 

Send  for  catalog  fully  describing  all  the 
Unadilla  features  and  advantages.  You  can 
get  your  Unadilla  on  easy  terms.  Early  orders 
earn  a  real  saving  in  handsome  discounts. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


The  New 

IMPROVE, 


Wo&A 


HOBUCKLB 
HARNESS 
No  Buckles  7J>  Tfcar 
ho  Rinas  to  wear 


3 


After 30  Days  Trial 


Send  for  my  big  new  f ree  harness  book. 

_  Tells  how  I  send  Walsh  No-Buckle 

Harness  on  30  days  free  trial.  Use  it — provefor  yourself 
that  it  is  stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Outwears  buckle 
harness  because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings 
to  wear  them,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  them.  Amazing 
6uccess — thousands  in  use  in  every  state. 

Costs  Less — Wears  Longer 

Saves  repairs.  Walsh  special  900 steel  test  leather,  which 
is  explained  in  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit 
any  size  horse.  Made  in  allstyles:  back  pad,  side  backer, 
breechingless,  etc.  $5  after  30  days  trial — balance  is 
paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Write  today  for  my  big  free  book,  prices, 
easy  terms.  Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail  only  __w 

J.  M.  WALSH,  Pres.  r 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

537  Keefe  Are.,  Milwaukee,  0  Q 


Send  For  Your  Copy 


MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  sore  teats,  obstructions,  spiders,  hard  milkers,  etc. 

25c.  dozen,  post  paid. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


iiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimmii 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL* 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

iiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimmiHmiiiii 
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ONE  for 

P£^t  Absolutely 
day  Clean  Milk 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT’S  ALL 

That’s  about  all  it  costs  when  you 
use  our  DR.  CLARK  PURITY 
MILK  STRAINER. 

This  best  of  all  strainers  gets  every 
last  bit  of  sediment  out  of  milk, 
leaving  it  clean,  pure,  and  as  sweet 
as  a  healthy  cow’s  breath.  Wo  guar¬ 
antee  that  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk 
Strainer  will  do  all  we  say  it  will — 
now  make  us  prove  it  right  on  your 
herd. 

Made  in  10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes,  in¬ 
expensive,  and  never  wears  out.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  A  243  Champion  St., 

Battle  Creek,  Mfclt. 


Fatter  pigs  & 
fatter  profits 

HOGS  need  animal  food  to  build 
flesh  and  bone.  Dold-Quality 
Digester  Tankage  is  60%  animal 
protein.  Mix  with  grain  or  feed 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 
Gives  better  results  than  grain 

alone;  saves  one-third  cost.  Tankage-fed 
hogs  show  more  pounds  when  marketed — and 
more  profit  per  pound.  Experience  proves  it. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  t)OLD- 
QUALITY  Poultry  and  stock  foods 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 
Dept.R.N.  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


digester 

TANKAGE 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Buckwheat  for  Live  Stock 

I  have  about  700  bushels  of  buckwheat 
and  would  like  to  feed  it  to  our  cows. 
Can  this  be  done,  and  how  much  other 
feed  can  be  mixed  with  it?  j.  b.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

Repeating  the  advice  that  has  appeared 
in  this  paper  consistently.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  take  the  700  bushels  of 
buckwheat  to  the  mill  and  exchange  it  for 
buckwheat  middlings.  You  will  be  able 
to  obtain  more  pounds  of  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  than  you  take  in  straight  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  the  miller  will  be  glad  to  pay 
you  well  for  the  buckwheat  flour.  The 
buckwheat  middlings  have  about  three 
times  the  feeding  value  of  the  ground 
buckwheat,  and  can  be  used  very  effi¬ 
ciently  in  compounding  a  ration  for  cows 
in  milk.  I  do  not  know  just  what  you 
refer  to  as  to  cow  beans,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  combination  of  grains  to  be  fed  in 
conjunction  with  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  is 
worthy  of  consideration  :  Buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  350  lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  200  lbs. ; 
ground  oats,  250  lbs. ;  oilmeal,  200  lbs. 

This  combination,  if  the  ingredients  are 
of  standard  analysis,  will  give  you  a  22 
per  cent  protein  mixture,  which,  when 
fed  with  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  some 
succulence,  will  give  excellent  results. 

Unless  you  have  the  oats  and  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  purchase  corn  or  hom¬ 
iny,  they  can  be  used  to  replace  a  portion 
of  the  oats  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  oats  are  included  in  this  in¬ 
stance  largely  because  they  are  bulky,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  the  oilmeal  are  highly  con¬ 
centrated.  A  given  amount  of  bulk  is 
necessary  for  the  best  results,  and  the 
bran  and  oats  in  this  instance  provide 
this  quality. 

If  the  cows  do  not  relish  this  mixture, 
reduce  the  amount  of  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  at  the  outset  replacing  a  portion 
of  it  with  cornmeal,  gradually  reducing 
the  amount  of  cornmeal  and  increasing 
the  amount  of  buckwheat  middlings  as 
their  appetites  warrant  the  change. 


Fattening  Calf 

I  wish  to  know  how  to  fatten  a  young 
Calf.  F.  K. 

New  York. 

There  is  nothing  quite  equal  to  whole 
milk  for  fattening  young  calves.  This 
practice  provides  veal  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity.  If  one  cow  does  not  supply  enough 
milk  to  give  the  calf  all  that  it  will  con¬ 
sume,  then  two  nurse  cows  may  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Make  sure  that  the  calf  is  con¬ 
fined  in  a  box  stall  heavily  bedded  and 
darkened.  This  will  prompt  him  to  lie 


For 
More  Work 


Clipped  horses  feel 
better,  work  better, 
look  better.  Dry  off 
,  ,  quickly.  Cleaned  in 

less  than  half  the  time.  Clip  your 
horses  this  Spring.  It’s  real  economy, 
and  it  s  easy  with  a 

Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine 

Ball  bearing.  Smooth  running.  Clips  fast  and  easy. 
Lasts  years  and  years.  Clips  cows  and  muleB  also. 
Only  $12.75  rt  dealers,  or  send  $2.00  and  pay  balance 
on  arrival.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  back 
Get  one  now.  Complete  Catalog  on  request. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

5598  Roosevelt  Road  CHICACO,  ILL. 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Clipping  &  Shearing  Machines 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  Stare 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug 
or  grocery  storfes. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS  .  Oept  R,  Gardner  Mass 


down  a  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  it  is 
inactivity  of  the  muscles,  coupled  with 
lots  of  milk,  that  makes  veal  of  the  best 
quality. 


Excess  of  Wheat  Feed 

Would  these  ingredients  be  a  good  milk 
producer:  300  lbs.  bran.  300  lbs.  oats, 
200  lbs.  middlings,  200  lbs.  gluten,  200 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  cornmeal? 

Long  Island.  h.  d. 

The  mixture  which  you  propose  car¬ 
ries  17  per  cent  of  protein.  Its  cost  can 
be  reduced  somewhat  |?y  replacing  the 
middlings  with  oilmeal,  for  a  ration  car¬ 
rying  300  lbs.  of  bran  and  200  lbs.  of 
middlings  would  contain  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  wheat  feeds.  The  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  will  carry  between  16  and  17  per 
cent  of  protein ;  nevertheless,  one  can¬ 
not  afford  to  purchase  this  wheat  feed  for 
its  protein  content.  A  brand  carrying 
12  per  cent  of  protein  and  more  mineral 
matter  and  greater  bulk  would  be  more 
desirable.  Then  again,  this  amount  of 
linseed  would  bring  your  protein  content 
up  to  about  20  per  cent  which  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  amount  to  use  under  the  circumstan¬ 
ces. 

We  are  assuming  that  the  gluten  men¬ 
tioned  is  gluten  meal  rather  than  gluten 
feed ;  that  the  cottonseed  meal  carries 
not  less  than  38  per  cent  of  protein.  Then 
too,  we  hope  that  you  have  some  legume 
roughage  to  feed  in  conjunction  with 
this  mixture. 


is 


J  This  " Black  Jacket 

I  all  rubber  pac 
'wool  fleece  lined z 
warm  and  absolutely 
water-proof. 

Insist  upon  that 
White  Top  Band  and 
the  big  "C  ”  on  the 
tough  rubber  White 
Tire  Sole. 


Warm  and 
Comfortable 

Wear  the  “Black  Jacket" 
pac  all  day  for  general  farm 
work,  winter  or  summer. 
Wear  it  over  heavy  wool 
stockings  or  half  hose  if 
you  wish.  It’s  water-proof 
to  the  top.  Comfortable  be¬ 
cause  it  fits  perfectly.  Long 
hard  wear  because  it's 
made  of  the  same  sturdy 
stuff  as  all  other  Big  "C” 
Line  foot-wear. 


XT  m 


If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the 
Big  "C”  Line,  write  us 
for  free  circular  and  full 
information. 

CONVERSE  RUBBER 
SHOE  CO. 

175  Purchase  St.,  Boston 
New  York 
Chicago 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Prices  Cut  to  the  Bone 

On  wire  fence,  metal  roofing,  and 
paint.  Write  for  our  1024  Spring 
Special,  and  get  our  low  cost. 

We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Consumers’  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 
P.  O.  Box  No.  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


ConvinceVourself 
See  itWork 
Try  it 

Uhe '  NewDE  LAVAL 

SKIMS  CLOSER- RUNS  EASIER- LASTS  LONGER 


Examine  the  new  De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  thoroughly.  Com¬ 
pare  it  with  any  cream  separator 
made.  Then  try  it  in  actual  use, 
and  convince  yourself  that  it  is  su¬ 
perior  in  every  respect — that  it  will 
skim  cleaner  under  all  conditions 
of  use  and  is  easier  to  handle  and 
operate.  Your  De  Laval  Agent  will 
be  glad  to  arrange  such  demonstra¬ 
tions — if  you  do  not  know  who  your 
De  Laval  Agent  is,  write  us. 

Thi*  new  De  Laval  has  been  — 
on  the  market  more  than  a  year,  and 
already  there  are  over  100,000  in 
use;  and  from  the  enthusiastic  re¬ 
ports  received  concerning  it  there  is 
no  question  but  that  it  is  the  best 
De  Laval  Separator  ever  made. 
And  that  is  saying  a  great  deal 
when  it  is  considered  that 
De  Laval  Separators 
— have  millions  of  users  who 
regard  them  as  the  finest 
machines  made  and  the 
best  money  -  makers  on 
the  farm ; 

— have  won  more  than  1100 
prizes  for  superiority  of  op¬ 
eration  and  construction; 

— are  overwhelmingly  en¬ 
dorsed  for  efficiency  of 
service  by  cow  testers, 
who  reach  over 
6000  farms; 


teal  ha 

$6.60 

To  $  14-.30 Down 
_  the  balance 
in  Easy  Monthly 
payments 


tyhe 
De  Laval 
Milker 


Wo. 7  -TOO  lbs. Capacity 
Wo.  8-225  " 
Ab.10-350  "  " 

Wo.Yl-500  “  • 

yVb.15-750  "  « 

Ao.17-1000 "  " 


—are  used  and  approved  by 
creamerymen,  college  and  dairy 
authorities; 

— and  have  the  longest  record  of 
use,  as  proved  by  the  life  of  the 
thousands  of  machines  in  the 
“Ojdest  De  Laval  Users  Contest,” 
which  averaged  over  20  years. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  new 
De  Laval  is  much  improved,  yet  in 
terms  of  butter  it  costs  much  less. 
In  1913  it  took  231  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  to  pay  for  a  popular-sized  De 
Laval.  Now  it  requires  only  about 
188  pounds  (average  prices  for  years 
1913  and  1923)  to  pay  for  the  same 
machine— 43  pounds  or  18%  less 
butter.  In  addition,  the  present-day 
De  Laval  is  at  least  20%  better, 
having  10%  more  capacity,  a  bell 
speed-indicator, a  self-centering 
bowl,  and  many  other  improve¬ 
ments  and  refinements. 

There  are  many  worn-out 
and  inferior  cream  separators 
in  use  today,  wasting  enough 
cream  to  pay  for  a  new  De 
Laval  In  less  than  a  year. 
If  you  are  losing  money  in  this 
way,  stop  it  by  getting  a  new 
De  Laval.  You  can  get  one 
on  such  easy  terms  that 
it  will  pay  for  itself 
while  you  are  using  it. 

See  your  De  Laval 
Agent  or  write  us. 


If  you  milk  ten  or 
more  cows,  a  De  Laval 
Milker  will  soon  pay  for 
itself.  Besides  saving  a 
deal  of  time  and  drudgery,  it 
produces  cleaner  milk  and  by  its 
pleasing,  uniform  action  usually 
causes  cows  to  give  more  milk.  More 
than  15,000  users  will  tell  you  so. 

Send  coupon  for  complete  information. 


Hand.Belt  or 
Electric  Drive 


V 
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Alarm  Clock  to  Control  Gas  Lights  of  the  mu  h thin*1  layer5" of  case,  on  trial  before  Judge  Learned  Hand  cant  beds  in  government  hospitals,  while 
Many  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ,  ’directly  niton  these  This ‘would  in  Federal  District  Court,  New  York,  the  government  has  nearly  5,500  patients 

do  not  have  electricity  available  for  id  the  expense  of  concrete  walls  and  were  dismissed  January  21  at  the  close  in  contract  hospitals.  He  said  he  wanted 
...  ..  TTnl  n  floor  raised  of  the  Governments  case.  The  dismissal  all  veterans  m  government  hospitals, 

lighting  their  poultry  houses,  but  do  *  floor  of  viood.  Unless  a  floor  raised  ^  on  fhe  recommendation  of  Peter  j.  President  Coolidge  asked  Congress  Jan. 

have  natural  gas  which  makes  a  very  hunpatli.  McCoy,  Assistant  United  States  Attorney,  22  for  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  to^be 

from 
explaining 
of 

_ _ _  _  _  _ _ _  _  | _ r  ^  complaint 

employ  of  the  Crager  System,  Inc.,  60  of  about  conditions  surrounding  admission 


leased  by  the  heat  of  the  burning  oil  pital  in  District  No.  10,  site  not  yet  se- 
nearby,  the  authorities  said,  covered  the  lected,  to  replace  hospitals  at  St.  Paul 
oil,  and  fumes  arising  from  it  were  be-  and  Minneapolis,  now  leased  by  the  gov- 
lieved  to  have  overcome  the  struggling  ernment  at  $166,000  a  year.  Purchase  of 
firemen.  the  State  Hospital  at  Muskogee.  Okla., 

Indictments  against  seven  defendants  now  leased  for  $23,000  annually,  for 
in  the  Crager  Glass  Casket  stock  fraud  $500,000.  Hines  said  there  are  9,700  va- 


make  an  unnecessary  trip  to  the  houses 
late  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning. 


erly 
caretaker. 

3.  A  poultry  house  should  have  from 


By  bolting  a  wooden  lever  to  the  l^g%% wS  ffv/you  tht 
throttle  which  controls  the  gas  for  ail  tne  minimum  amount.  A  simple  shed  roof  is 
lights  in  the  houses,  the  use  of  a  spool  most  economical  to  build.  This  should 
on  the  alarm  wind  of  a  common  alarm  be  tight  boarded  and  covered  with  a  good 
„  .  ,  I  t  ,  .  ,  .  f  grade  of  roofing.  Ratters  of  that  lengtn 

clock,  and  attaching  a  string  fr»m  the  are  not  eagy  to  ge^  but  a  center  support 

winding  spool  to  the  throttle  lever,  the  0f  posts  will  enable  you  to  use  short 
lights  which  are  turned  low  at  the  time  sticks  for  rafters.  Make  the  front  9  ft. 


of  setting  may  be  turned  on  at  any  de-  high  and  the  rear  4*4  or  5  ft.,  with  front 
sired  time  windows  reaching  nearly  to  the  plate. 

I  turn  the  lights  low  at  seven  at  night 
and  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  set  the 
alarm  for  four  o’clock  which  bring  on 
the  lights,  without  personal  attention,  as 
it  begins  to  grow  dark  at  night  and 
early  in  the  morning  before  some  of  us 
care  to  get  out  on  a  cold  Winter  morn¬ 
ing. 


DOMESTIC. — Mrs.  Lauretta  Morrison 
of  27S  Nineteenth  Street.  Brooklyn,  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Ele¬ 
vated  line  wreck-  at  Flat  bush  and  At- 


-whose  officers  and  salesmen  were  in-  of  immigrants, 
dieted  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud,  Jan.  21  E.  W.  Bok  appeared  before  a 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  stock  of  Senate  committee  which  is  investigating 
the  Glass  Casket  Company  of  Altoona,  the  activities  of  lobbyists  and  propagand- 
Pa.  The  dismissals  reduced  the  number  ists,  said  to  be  trying  to  influence  the 
of  defendants  to  23.  judgment  of  . Congress.  He  said  he  alone 

Capt.  Herbert  G.  Sparrow,  one  officer  financed  the  peace  plan  project  for  which 
and  two  radio  operators  of  the  United  he  offered  a  prize  of  $100,000.  Mr.  Bok 
States  cruiser  Tacoma  were  killed  in  the  bluntly  refused  to  answer  questions  re¬ 
storm  which  swept  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  lating  to  the  amount  of  money  he  had  set 
Jan.  20-21.  After  the  Tacoma  struck  the  aside  to  influence  public  sentiment  in 
reef  Capt.  Sparrow  and  19  men  remained  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations  peace  plan 
aboard.  The  wind  made  it  necessary  to  decided  by  the  committee  of  award  to  be 
withdraw  the  crew  which  was  working  to  the  best  among  the  22.165  submitted, 
get  the  Tacoma  off  the  reef.  The  author  of  the  successful  plan  which 

Another  charity  was  ordered  Jan.  22  to  the  award  committee,  headed  by  Elihu 
discontinue  business  within  24  hours  Root,  preferred,  is  to  received  $100,000. 
when  Alexander  Lehman,  Assistant  Dis-  one-half  down  and  the  remainder  when 
trict  Attorney,  ended  his  investigation  of  the  Senate  adopts  it  in  principle, 
the  Marine  Relief  Society,  which  has  of-  President  Coolidge  has  issued  an  order 
fic-es  at  57  Whitehall  St.,  New  York.  Mr.  to  the  Department  of  Justice  to  keep  in 
Lehman  found  that  four-fifths  of  the  close  touch  with  every  important  devel- 
money  collected  for  relief  work  for  sailors  opment  in  the  Senate  committee’s  investi- 
had  been  paid  to  those  who  collected  the  gation  of  the  lease  by  former  Secretary  of 
money.  The  society  said  its  purpose  was  the  Interior  Fall  of  the  naval  oil  reserve 
to  get  jobs  for  seamen  and  to  help  sea-  at  Teapot  Dome.  Wyo..  to  the  oil  inter¬ 
men  in  need!  Samuel  Solomon  of  120  ests  headed  by  Harry  F.  Sinclair,  and  to 
Patchen  Ave.,  secretary  of  the  society,  be  ready  to  take  any  action  in  the  courts 
said  that  it  had  9,052  members  and  had  that  the  evidence  justifies, 
taken  in  $8,725  since  it  was  founded,  of  Approval  was  given  Jan.  22  by  Secre- 
which  $6,453  was  paid  to  collectors.  He  tar.v  Hoover  to  the  proposal  that  the  War 
said  that  the  books  showed  a  balance  of  and  Navy  departments  be  stripped  of  all 
$23,073,  but  he  could  not  explain  to  the  civilian  activities.  He  favored  the  crea- 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  Lehman  the  discrep-  tion  of  a  department  of  education,  but 
ancy  in  his  figures.  Ronayne  Sullivan,  feared  the  addition  of  the  term  “welfare” 
investigator  for  the  Department  of  Wei-  might  be  interpreted,  he  said,  “as  an  inyi- 
fare,  said  that  he  believed  the  organiza-  tation  for  the  government  to  expand  its 
tion  had  taken  in  at  least  $45,000.  activities  in  fields  better  covered  by  the 

Thieves  at  night,  Jan.  22,  held  up  a  efforts  of  State,  municipal  and  private  en¬ 
truck  loaded  with  silk  as  it  was  passing  terprises.” 

through  Irvington.  N.  J.  The  drivers  put  Advised  Jan.  22  by  Elbert  H.  Gary, 
up  a  battle  and  three  of  the  bandits  were  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  United 
shot.  One,  struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  face,  States  Steel  Corporation,  that  elimma- 
fled  in  a  passing  automobile  a£.xr  he  had  tion  of  the  12-hour  day  in  the  industry 
ordered  the  driver  out  of  the  car.  The  had  increased  production  costs  10  per 
two  other  wounded  men  were  unable  to  cent,  President  Coolidge  expressed  the  be- 
flee  and  were  arrested.  The  men  on  the  lief  that  the  added  costs  as  reflected  in 
truck  put  up  a  stiff  fight.  The  police  steel  prices  should  be  borne  uneomplain- 
were  notified  and  brought  the  two  prison  1  ”  ^"ent¬ 


ers  to  the  police  station  in  Irvington. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company 


The  diagram  shows  how  it  is  done.  By  lantic  Avenues.  Brooklyn,  June  25  last,  has  been  ordered  to  reimburse  employes 
using  a  lever  on  the  throttle  which,  pro-  commenced  suit  against  the  B.  M.  T.  for  who  suffered  a  loss  in  wages  and  to  rein¬ 
jects  each  side  of  the  throttle,  it  is  pos-  $60,000  damages  in  Brooklyn  Supreme  state  those  discharged  when  freight  han- 
.  ti*  „  i*  f  j  Court  January  18.  Her  husband  Adrian  dlers  on  its  piers  at  New  York  ai.d  Brook- 


.  ,  f  j  \  uim  •January  10.  jljlul  n  ubu.iuu  xxuj.  uicrs  on  ns  piers  at  new  xuiiv  ai.u  niooh-  x  axviu  .  «*•->**  » 

sible,  by  having  a  properly  auju.  t  sueci  for  $25,000  damages  for  loss  of  her  lyn  were  reduced  in  pay  -or  discharged  tion  against  the  Live  Poultry  Dealers 
stop,  to  turn  the  lights  low  as  well  as  to  services.  Shortly  after  the  trial  started,  when  this  work  was  contracted  out  in  Protective  Association,  Inc.,  and  the  even¬ 


ingly  by  consumers  in  view  of  the  benefit 
to  the  workers.  Mr.  Gary  told  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  steel  men  hoped  t lie  increased 
cost  could  be  wiped  out  through  improve¬ 
ments  in  operation,  but  that  this  would 
take  time. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— An  injunc- 


turn  them 
the  lever 
Andover, 


— -  liearir  ~  is  impaired. 

\A/«t  np  nrv  Mash  William  Fischer,  28,  of  2066  Watson 

wet  or  ury  rnasn  Avenue,  the  Bronx,  convicted  of  rob- 

Is  wet  mash  superior  to  dry  mash  for  ber.v,  was  sentenced  January  IS  to  10 
egg  production?  I  am  using  Cornell  ra-  to  20  years  at  hard  labor  in  Sing  Sing 
tions  at  present.  A  neighbor  feeds  wet  prison  by  Judge  Gibbs  in  Bronx  County 
mash  all  year,  and  gets  remarkable  re-  Court.  Fischer  held  up  Irving  Selof, 
suits.  He  feeds  also  Cornell  rations.  a  dru^ist  at  1566  Minford  Place  on  De- 

Spencerport,  N.  Y.  c.  S.  cember  2,  and  robbed  him  and  an  as- 

sistant  of  a  diamond  ring  and  the  contents 
That  is  a  disputel  question  theie  s  the  cash  register,  after  binding  them 
no  doubt,  however,  that  tbe  majonty  of  t0Rether  with  stelephone  wire. 

poul  toymen  Lei  <  y  S  counter-  Eighty  persons  arrested  for  operating 

ing  moist  mashes  s  ,  ,  .  •  d  motors  with  defective  brakes  were  fined 

balanced  by  the  ®xtra  labor  cost  incurred.  f  $10  to  $50  each  by  Magistrate 
Since  heavy  egg  production  necessitates  Marsh*in  Traffi*  Court,  New  York  City, 

hea\\  food  cons  i  ,  .  January  18.  Seventy-five  of  the  defend- 

than.dry^mash  wiU  beyaten,  itjeems  rea^  antg  ^  driverg  of  motor  trucks.  The 


.sonable  to  believe  that  more  eggs  may  be 


^.enfroma  .£«.  moist  “a  SSf 

mashes  than  by  g  o  ,  *  motor  accidents.  The  prisoners  were 

mashes  only*  1  ®  ®  pp  feedine  rounded  up  and  arraigned  by  the  Safety 

d.1.ge8ti.v?flifnnSes  nre  f  eT  n  iwsuch  Bureau,  which  is  headed  by  Lieutenant 
w  hen  mo  st  y  •  •  ‘  ,  ‘  ‘  0_  Noonan,  and  the  operatives  of  which 

duction  below  what  it  would  have  been  -ire  automobile  experts  They  watch 
uiR  in  i  u  .  .riven  Tlnon  motors  when  they  are  stopped  at  street 

ihe  whole  I  think  that  the  consensus  of  intersections,  and  those  that  do  not  stop 
opinion  among  poultrymen  would  favor  nmckly  enough  are ^ordered  out  of  line  and 
dry  mashes  for  best  results,  at  least  with 


large  flocks. 


M.  B.  D. 


Henhouse  Construction;  Raising  Chicks 
for  Fall  Sale 


their  brakes  inspected. 

A  reward  of  $500  has  been  offered  by 
Samuel  Cohen  of  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  driver  of  the  car  which  struck  and  contract  entered  into  between  the  road 
killed  his  son  January  15.  The  boy  was  and  the  contractor  for  handling  freight  at 
returning  from  school.  Just  before  he  the  piers  is  in  violation  of  the  transporta- 
died  he  whispered  to  his  father  that  the  tion  act  in  that  it  purports  to  remove  em¬ 


it  raised  about  2  ft.  above  the  ground. 
2  What  would  you  think  of  buying  baby 
chicks  in  the  Spring,  raising  them,  and 


ice 


northern  Ontario,  lost  their  lives  Janu-  IS  a  program  for  improvement 
ray  20  in  a  fire  which  destroved  the  ties  for  disabled  veterans  based  on  pas- 

office  of  the  Kirkland  Combine  Mine  sage  of  the  Langley  bill  providing  $6.500,- 

: Ti  ‘  xj'oii  n„  T  in  which  they  were  sleeping,  at  Kirkland  000.  Included  in  the  plans  are  establish- 

sell  when  fully  matured  in  the  1  all.  as  I  Lakft)  0nt>  The  building  caught  fire  ment  of  a  $3,000,000  hospital  with  1000 

cannot  attend  to  them  »  from  a  wood  stove,  and  the  men  appar-  beds  for  mental  patients  to  Lake  the  pin 

ter?  I  am  away  ^eat  “y  busi-  ently  were  suffocated  while  sleeping!  ----- 

ness  from  early  morning  u  <  Seven  men  were  drowned  in  oil.  two 

evening.  Do  you  ..  captains  and  five  hosemen  of  the  Pitts- 

a  little  profit  in  it,  Cc  r  e  •  burgh  fire  department,  while  fighting  a  costing  «tj ...imM/mr.  i'ucr‘wi 

way.  3.  Mill  you  kind  y  g  0  fire  af-  t he  Butler  Street  plant  of  the  At-  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  to 

dimensions  of  a  chicken  c -  P  '  .  ^  lantic  Refininfi  Company  January  21.  accommodate  200  general  patients  and 

fowls,  and  what  kind  ot  root  u  J  The  bodies  were  recovered  after  the  fire  100  tubuereular  patients  at  a  cost  of 

advise.  J.  .  .  had  been  brought  under  control.  The  $900,000.  Erection  of  a  tuberculosis  hos- 

Flemmgton,  IN.  J.  captains  and  their  men  were  on  a  ladder  pital  at  Aspinwall.  Pa.,  with  200  beds,  at 

1  I  see  no  objection  to  your  plan,  which  extended  above  the  top  of  a  tank  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  Erection  of  a  per- 
thougli  I  think  that,  if  to  avoid  dampness  adjoining  the  burning  oil.  The  oil  in  this  mament  hospital  for  aggravated  cases  of 
is  vour  onlv  object,  you  can  accomplish  tank  was  being  drawn  off  when  the  ladder  mental  patients  on  government  owned 
the  result  more  cheaply  by  raising  your  broke  and  the  men  fell  into  the  tank.  A  land  at  Great  Lakes,  Ill.,  near  Chicago, 
concrete  floor  a  little  above  the  surface  chemical  extinguisher,  automatically  re-  at  a  cost  of  $600,000,  and  a  300-bed  hos- 


Many  a  backyard  flock  of  chickens  come  to  be  true  companions.  It  is  the  nature  of 
tl\e  hen  to  be  wild,  but  you  can  gain  her  confidence. 

poultry  shipped  here  annually  was  asked 
Jan.  18  by  William  Hayward,  United 
States  Attorney,  in  a  petition  in  equity 
filed  in  Federal  District  Court  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  Attorney-General  Daugherty.  The 
action  is  the  result  of  an  investigation 
conducted  by  the  anti-trust  division  of 
Mr.  Hayward’s  office,  in  charge  of  David 
A.  L’Esperance,  special  assistant  to  the 
attorney-general,  into  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  live  poultry  in  New  York. 

Summer  Farmers’  Week  at  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  College  will  extend 
from  July  28  to  Aug.  1,  inclusive. 


of  Hospital  No.  81  in  The  Bronx.  N.  Y. 
Erection  of  a  national  volunteer  soldiers’ 
home  at  Sawtelle,  Cal.,  with  500  beds, 
costing  $1,500,000.  Fireproof  additions 


Elizabeth  came  to  school  one  day  in 
a  state  of  suppressed  excitement.  Going 
straight  to  the  teacher’s  desk,  she  ex¬ 
claimed  exultantly  :  “I’ve  got  a  new  little 
sister !”  “How  very  nice,”  replied  the 
teacher.  “Yes,”  said  Elizabeth,  “but  this 
is  only  a  half-sister.”  “Why,  that  doesn’t 
make  any  difference,  does  it?”  “No,  but 
I  never  can  understand  where  the  other 
half  it.” — ‘Harper’s  Magazine. 
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S.  C. 
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LEGHORNS 


BARRON  &  YOUNG 


CHICKS 


Coal  or  Wood  Brooder  Stove 

This  Spring  I  expect  to  buy  a  brooder 
for  baby  chicks,  but  feel  uncertain  about 
the  kind  to  get.  What  would  you  advise, 
a  brooder  that  heats  with  coal,  or  one 
that  heats  with  oil?  I  was  told  the  odor 
of  the  oil  harmed  the  young  chicks. 

North  Branch,  N.  Y.  h.  c.  V. 


From  Pedigreed  Layers.  -  -  Giant  size. 
Safe  delivery  guaranted.  BuckeyeHatched 

J.  S.  Haupt  Farm  -  -  Easton,  Pa. 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

4  SFSmft’  25  cts. 

1  Yr.  75c  2  YEARS  $1  5  Yrs.  $2 

- Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue  — tells 

how  to  feed,  house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg 
production;  how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully. 
Established  1874.  Only  25c  for  4  mos.  Stamps  accepted. 
American  Poultry  Journal.  67-523  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago 


UfnnDWARD  Quality  First 
lY°U  FARMS  Baby  Chicks 

Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders  chosen  for  color,  laying 
qualities,  size  and  thrift.  We  know  you  will  like  our  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 


WOODWARD  FARMS 


Box  184 


LAMBERTVILLE,  N.  J, 


OH  I  r  K  Vi  BARRON  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
11  1  ^  **  ^  BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

tree  range  yearling  breeders  used.  Custom  Hatch¬ 
ing,  S3  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  $20  per  hundred. 

SUNSET  FARM 

J.  J.  REILLY,  Supt.  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— Jersey  Giants, cocks, hens, cockerels  and  pul¬ 
lets.  Also  eggs  for  hatching.  H.  E.  SONOER.Toms  Ri.er.N.J- 


Sfi  W  I  atrlinrn  Chicks  from  3  year-old  breeders,  ex- 
.  U,  ll.  Leg IIU I  (I  cellent  producers,  i>80  per  hundred. 

HENRY  F.  MUENS  .  Webster,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  Wauo“N  D 


SMITH 
New  York 


I  artro  Qfnnl/  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese,  Ducks. 
LalgodtuuK  Guineas,  Ituntams,  Pigeons,  Collies 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  l*, 


While  Holland  Turkeys  For  Sale 

Mrs.  Robt.  Davis  Cumberland,  Virginia 


Turkeys 


Bourbon  Reds  sired  by  Registered  Tom. 
Fine,  husky  birds  at  reduced  prices. 

F.  B.  Wilde  •  Wayland,  Michigan 


Wild  Turkeys.  White  African  Guineas.  A-l  stock. 
Reasonable.  Bertha  M.  Tyson,  Rising  Sun,  Maryland 


Thoroughbred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  for  breed¬ 
ing.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock.  HAROLD  BARRY,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs— Baby  chicks.  Six  pre¬ 
miums  Mineola  Fair.  THE  RAMBLERS  FARM.  Monsey,  N.Y. 


R..  O.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Cockerels,  *3.50  ;  Hens,  *2.50  ;  Pullets,  *3.  Jersey  Black 
Giants  (Marcy  strain)  cockerels,  *5.  Hatching  Eggs.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed.  Sunnyslope  Farm,  Nazareth,  Pa, 


S.C.R.I.RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert's  289-egg  strain.  $5,  $8  and  $10  each.  Hatching' 
eggs,  $10  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  $85  per  100;  $18  per  50. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  .  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  It.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

From  2  generations  Vt.  certiiied  Extra  production  stock 
Dark  color.  Rich  undercolor.  FineType.  Prize  winning’ 
V t.  State  Fair.  Vt.  certiiied,  *10.  Others,  *5.  Circular. 

IIAHV  CHICKS.  Asculney  Farms  K10  Hartland,  VI. 


RE3DS  D  AY-OLD  CHICKS 

Trapnested.  Pedigree  Bred.  Tested.  *15  per  100  and  up 
Circular.  J.  O.  CROFT  -  Burt.  Nezv  York 


Baby 


White  Wyandottes,  Martin-Dorcas 
V^niCKS  direct.  Also  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
j  Early  orders  with  small  deposits 

*»  f ,  p  insures  prompt  deliveries.  Prices 
Hatrhinurinrt  light.  Write  for  list. 

uaillling  Liggb  A  B.  Card,  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  0.  Ho.  1 


While  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  cockerels  *4;  Pullets 
*8.50.  Satisfaction  guar.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls, MY’ 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  L^yXai‘,?sFHa^hin|rlggs: 

*2.50  per  15:  *10  per  100.  II.  EVEltETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.T. 

White  Wyandottes.  About  ready  to  lay.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable.  Viieda  I'euu  Poultry  Farm,  Taylors  Island,  Aid. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Both  coal  and  oil  buring  brooder  stoves 
are  successful  in  operation,  there  being 
several  standard  makes  that  give  entire 
satisfaction.  For  early  season  brooding, 
where  considerable  heat  is  needed,  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  coal-burning  stoves ;  later,  those 
that  use  oil  and  permit  convenient  shut¬ 
ting  off  of  the  heat  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  .ire  very  convenient.  The  fumes  of 
the  oil  burners  should  give  no  trouble  in  a 
properly  ventilated  brooder  house. 

M.  B.  D. 


Loafing  Hens  and  Broodiness 

I  have  been  told  that  hens  which 
“loafed”  during  the  Winter  would  not  be¬ 
come  broody  until  very  late  Spring.  Is 
this  true?  How  can  hens  be  made  to  sit 
early  in  the  Spring?  My  flock  of  16  Jer¬ 
sey  Black  Giants  are  not  laying  at  all.  I 
give  them  corn,  buckwheat,  oats  and  sun¬ 
flower  seed  as  scratch  grain,  and  mornings 
a  mash  made  of  boiled  potatoes,  ground 
corn  and  oats  and  scraps  of  boiled  meat, 
leavings  from  table,  etc.  I  will  not  have 
the  scraps  of  meat  much  longer,  and  am 
thinking  of  giving  them  the  boiled  pota¬ 
toes  alone,  and  keeping  a  dry  mash  before 
them  of  two  parts  each  ground  corn  and 
oats,  one  part  bran  and  one  part  meat 
scrap.  They  have  free  range,  scratching 
in  the  hay  and  chaff  in  the  barn.  c.  I. 

Mansfield.  Pa. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Winter  loafers 
are  late  sitters  or  not  as  a  rule,  though  I 
think  that  hens  that  begin  laying  early  in 
the  season  are  apt  to  show  the  broody  in¬ 
stinct  correspondingly  early.  Neither  do 
I  know  any  method  of  making  hens  sit 
early,  or  late.  You  are  not  feeding  a  good 
laying  ration,  though  an  excellent  one  to 
keep  the  hens  fat  and  happy.  The  boiled 
potatoes,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  sunflow¬ 
er  seed,  etc.,  are  all  fattening  foods,  con¬ 
taining  comparatively  small  amounts  of 
the  protein  needed  for  egg  production. 
Meat  scraps  contain  this,  but  you  prob¬ 
ably  feed  but  little  of  these.  Better  use 
a  good  mash  eonlaming  one-fifth  part  by 
weight  of  meat  scrap,  in  addition  to  your 
whole  wheat  grain  as  scratch  food.  Make 
your  mash  of  one  part  each  by  weight  of 
ground  corn,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  beef  scrap.  Restrict 
whole  grain  feeding  until  the  hens  are 
consuming  an  equal  amount  by  weight  of 
the  mash.  m.  b.  d. 


Basement  Henhouse;  Blue  Ointment 

1.  Would  it  be  practical  to  build  a  hen¬ 
house  24x24  ft.  with  a  basement  built 
on  a  bank,  the  basement  having  three 
sides  of  concrete  and  the  front  (south 
side)  of  wood  and  glass?  Would  it  be 
damp  and  cold?  Would  sheathing  over 
the  concrete  make  it  better,  leaving  a  1-in. 
air  space  between?  2.  Would  the  use  of 
blue  ointment  on  fowls  to  kill  lice  be 
liable  to  affect  the  fertility  of  the  eggs,  a 
small  amount  being  put  around  the  vent? 

Lebanon,  N.  II.  m.  b.  b. 

1.  Basements  are  not  necessarily  damp  or 
cold.  If  intended  for  fowls,  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  there  is  pro¬ 
vision  for  drainage  so  that  water  cannot 
seep  through  walls  from  the  bank  in  the 
rear  or  up  through  the  floor.  A  blind 
ditch  filled  with  stones  about  the  three 
sides  of  the  wall  at  its  foot  and  having 
an  outlet  at  a  lower  level  in  front  and  a 
layer  of  field  stones  several  inches  or  a 
foot  thick  as  a  sub-base  for  the  floor 
would,  I  think,  keep  ground  water  from 
seeping  through  the  concrete.  The  front 
should  be  at  least  S  ft.  in  height,  with 
windows  reaching  to  the  plate,  in  order 
that  sunlight  might  penetrate  to  the  rear. 
I  do  not  think  that  an  air  space  would  be 
required  or  of  any  benefit. 

2.  Blue  ointment  will  not  affect  the 

eggs  unless  enough  is  used  to  smear  them 
when  the  hen  is  on  the  nest,  a  wholly  un¬ 
necessary  amount.  m.  b.  d. 


Change  of  Feed  Causing  Molt 

I  have  been  told  several  times  that  if 
one  should  change  the  mash  feed  of  poul¬ 
try  to  a  different  ration,  it  would  throw 
them  in  a  molt,  and  put  them  back  a  great 
deal.  If  this  is  so,  please  let  me  know, 
and  why  it  would  do  it.  r.  e. 

Garnerville,  N.  Y. 

Any  sudden  change  in  feeding  or  care 
of  a  flock  of  laying  pullets  is  likely  to 
induce  a  partial  molt  and  check  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  For  this  reason,  any  needed 
changes  should  be  made  gradually.  If  the 
kind  of  feed  is  to  be  changed,  gradually 
substitute  the  new  for  the  old.  not  imme¬ 
diately  discontinuing  one.  thing  to  give 
another  of  a  different  kind.  Do  not  change 
suddenly  from  wet  to  dry,  of  dry  to  wet 
mashes,  or  make  great  changes  in  the 
amount  of  meat  scrap  fed.  It  is  of  course 
necessary  that  changes  should  be  made  in 
the  management  of  a  flock  at  times,  but 
avoid  the  shock  to  what  appears  to  be  a 
very  susceptible  nervous  system  of  hens 
that  ensues  from  quick  changes.  I  know 
of  no  way  of  helping  a  flock  through  its 
molt,  other  than  by  good  c-are  and  feeding. 
Do  not  change  the  accustomed  ration, 
with  the  idea  of  helping  the  molt  along, 
providing  that  you  were  feeding  a  suitable 
laying  ration  before  the  molt  began. 

M.  B.  D. 


Chicks  that  carry 
the  blood  of  winners 

Entries  of  Kerr  pullets  in  the 
Third  Vineland  International 
Egg-Laying  Contest  finished 
second  and  seventh  in  the  list 
of  Highest  Individual  Rec¬ 
ords.  These  birds  from  our 
breeding  farm  represent  the 
stock  from  which  we  breed 
headers  for  our  Special  Mat¬ 
ings  laying  flocks. 

Kerr’s  Special  Matings  Chicks 
carry  the  blood  of  America's 
greatest  laying  families. 
Their  great  vigor  is  the  result 
of  constantly  infusing  heavy 
producing  lines  with  sturdy, 
pure-bred  flocks.  No  light- 
forced  pullets — no  inbreeding. 

You  could  not  produce  chicks 
of  this  quality  at  anywhere 
near  their  low  cost.  100  per 
cent  delivery  by  mail  guar¬ 
anteed.  We  will  refund  or  re¬ 
place  any  losses  in  delivery. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  Kerr’s 
Chick  Book  No.  9.  It  gives 
the  reasons  why  Kerr’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  Chicks  are  preferred 
by  large  and  small  poultry 
raisers.  Write  to-day — it  is 
now  ready  for  mailing. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Asm.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 


the  standard  of  highest  efficiency  for  over  40  years. 
Scientifically  right  in  construction,  simple  and  de¬ 
pendable  in  operation.  Prairie  State  Incubators, 
individual-size,  lamp-heated, 
hatch  the  greatest  percentage 
of  sturdiest  chicks.  Prairie 
State  Brooders  raise  the 
chicks  with  least  care.  Sev¬ 
eral  sizes  and  types;  lamp, 
stove  and  electric.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  complete  catalog. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co., 

45  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Pedigree  Free  Range  Stock 
Bred  For  Vigor  and  Winter  Eggs 

Illustrated  booklet  describing  breeding  plant  and  records 
made  at  leading  contests. 

Sent  FREE.  Write  For  Copy  Today 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 


FROM 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Ferris  Leghorns,  13  cts. 
Barron  Leghorns,  13  cts. 
Barred  Rocks,  14  cts. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SCHWEGUER’S 

“THOR-O-BRED” 


BABY  CHICKS  “  Live  and  Grow  Big  •• 


White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Haired  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Huff  Orpingtons,  White  Wy- 
andottes,  18c  and  up.  Ol  der  now  for  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  Write  for  free  baby 
chick  book. 

F.  A.  8CHWKGLEH 
207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Production  -  Bred  Chicks  -  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  of  our  (A.  A.  Matings)  and  (Cor¬ 
nell  Certified  Matings)  are  the  combination  of  the 
best  blood  lines  in  the  U.  8.  Buy  quality  from 
breeders  of  free-range  stock.  Eight  weeks  old  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels  for  May  1st  delivery.  Order  now 
and  avoid  rush.  Catalog  on  request.  Member  of  N. 
Y .  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Cer  tification  Association. 

W.  W.  Hawley,  Jr.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Bex  22 


IMPROVED  PARCEL  POST 

EGG  BOXES 

NEW  FLATS  and  FILLERS 
NEW  EGG  CASES 
Butter  Boxes  and  Cartons, 
Egg  Cartons  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

H.  K.  BRUNNER 
65-67  North  Moore  St,  New  York 


Kent  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  leading  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Sweepstake 
winners,  Syracuse.  Pedigreed.  Certified.  Breed¬ 
ing  cocks  and  cockerels.  Day-old  chicks.  Hatching 
eggs.  Circular  free.  VY.  H.  B.  KENT,  Cazenovia,  New  York 
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Hartwick  Quality  Chicks! 


Profit  makers  by  nature.  They  are  bred 
from  carefully  selected  fowls  and  all  hens 
are  mated  with  certified  roosters.certifled 
by  the  New  York  State  Cooperative  Cer¬ 
tification  Ass’n.,  thereby  guaranteeing  a 
recognized  standard  of  perfection.  Write 
for  catalog  and  price  list.  References, 
Hartwick  National  Rank  and  Prof.  James 
E.  Rice,  Poultry  Dept.,  Cornell  Uni- 
yersity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  HARTWICK 
HATCHERY,  Inc..  Depl.  H,  Hartwick, N.Y. 


A  11 

—  - - - —  ■-  —  per  100 

and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Hogan  tested. 
W  ntfch  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100— $18; 
oOO— $55.  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  100— $14; 
•>0o— $85.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes 
,r,  ,  100— $15;  500 — $TO.  Reds,  100-$1  »l.  600-$?6 

Mixed  chicks,  100— $i» ;  500-$45.  Guarantee  100*  deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door.  Free  Catalog.  Ref:  Ickesburg  State 
Bank.  Johnson's  Halchory,  Box  40.  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


BIRDS 


Big  Bargains  in  beauti¬ 
ful  Singing  Canaries. 


...  ^  .  Fancy  Birds,  Goldfish. 

All  strong,  healthy  Savings  in  Cages  and 
supplies.  Wholesale  and  retail.  Free 
illustrated  catalog  in  colors.  Write  now 

CHICAGO  BIRO  AMI  CAGE  CO  ’ 

|  506  South  Wabash  Ave.  Dept.  35  Chicago,  III. 


PERSISTENT  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Trapnested,  Pedigreed.  Large  Birds.  Big,  White 
Eggs.  Pure  Tailored  males,  pedigreed,  from  hens 
with  records  of  270-302  eggs.  Big  Lively  Chicks, 
April  and  May  delivery.  Folder  describes  matings' 

JAMES  G.  RUGH  R.  D.  No.  3  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Cloverdale  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  American  foundation,  bred  up  to 
the  ideal  production-bred  Leghorn.  We  were  among 
the  first  to  trap-nest  and  believe  we  offer  you  as 
good  foundation  stock  as  money  can  buy.  Only 
trap-nests  used.  No  farming  out  done.  Inspection 
invited.  Send  for  catalogue.  Cloverdale  Poultry 
Farm  F,  J.  De  HART,  Prop.  R.  0. 1  Cortland,  N  Y 


Barron  Comb  White  Leghorn 

Cocks  Cockerels,  $5  to  $T.  Hatching  eggs  from  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hens.  No  lights.  $8  per  100;  $?0— 
1,000.  All  from  vigorous,  large,  healthy  pedigreed  Bar¬ 
ron  stock.  George  B.  Wrulglit,  \\  llllngton.  Conn. 


SELLING  OUT  al£t£SB 

500  April  pullets  from  my  own  breeding  pens  producing 
60  per  cent  eggs.  $1.50  each  .  500  breeding  hens,  20  mos. 
old,  $1  each  ;  100  breeding  cockerels,  $8  each.  All  these 
birds  are  in  fine,  healthy  condition,  and  the  finest  lot  I 
ever  raised— Barron  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
MORRISON  Chanticleer  Farm  ARLINGTON,  N  Y. 


C  H  I  C  KS  10c  Up 

S.  C.  White  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds  and 
Mixed.  Circ.  Free.  CLOYD  NIEM0ND.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


baby  chicks 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  B.  Rocks, 
100#  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Postpaid.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  F.  B.  Leister  -  McAlisterville,  Pas 


Cfl  Slagle  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  Barron's 
Strain,  »8-»4  each.  I'AIIKT'S  FA  Kill,  East  .Nnssau,  X.  V, 

Cedar  Grove  Farm  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Bred  from  the  very 
best  stock.  Prices  on  request.  ItUNTZ  BROS.,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


lllllllllillllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  o*  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


lllllllllltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ‘ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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BETTER  CHICKS 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  IS  YOUR  SECURITY 

Begi lining  in  1888  with 
an  output  of  800  Chick* 
our  husinais  has  crown 
steadily  to  a  capacity 

today  of 

2,000,000  Baby 
Chicks 
hatched  from 
h  ea  1  t  h  y 
flocks,  all 
big  egg 
producers. 

This 
growth  is 
th*  result 
of  practical 
knowledge 
attained 
through  failures 
and  successes  of 
thirty-six  years. 

ORDER  NOW 
For  Early  Delivery 

R.  I.  Reds  Anconas  White  Orpingtons  Barred  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes  Buff  Orpingtons  White  Rocks 
Black  Minorcas  White  Leghorns  Brown  Leghorns 

You  Pay  100?!— You  Receive  100# 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERIES 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

1203  SCHOOL  ST.,  PHONE  132 
MANSFIELD,  MASS 


FREE 
Beautiful 
Illustrated 
Book  and 
Price  List 
On 
Request 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  ail  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardiey,  Ps 


“TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE” 

WYANDOTTES,  REDS  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PK1LIN  \t'v  t t  17"  T 
INDIAN  ItUNNER/DU  LilVLliNUO 
AUllmin  Poultry  Farm, R. 34  Phoeuixville, Pa. 


TOULOUSE  BEESE‘SOT.eR.?.m11S 

Production  Bred  Certified  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
bred  for  large  size  and  production  of  large  white  eggs 
which  bring  the  top  price  in  New  York.  Breeding  stock, 
show  birds  and  day-old  chicks. 

WEBSTER  KUNEY  Box  183  Seneca  Fall*.  N.  Y. 


Tnnlmioc  Rape  a  Mated  pairs  and  trios  from  Chica- 
I0UI0USG  UccSB  go  •  md  New  York  winners.  Large 

young  breeders,  $10  each.  Maple  Farm,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

1st  prize,  Chicago;  2d  son,  1st  prize,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  lilimbeth  Tate,  Draper,  Va. 

Twenty  ToulouseGeese  Ganders.  All  fertile  and 

selected  as  breeders.  None  over  three  years  old.  Best 
offer  takes  the  flock.  ADRIAN  DUNCKEL,  Fort  Plain,  N.  ¥. 

EtiSVISi  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys  0^?^PTeru 

bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS  IIE1LY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Turkeys-  Ducks-Geese  breeders  now.  Catalog 

free.  H.  A.  Souder  Box  28  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Special  Prices  on  Turkeys, Ducks, Geese  S?',. 

and  Dogs.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Write  your 
wants.  II.  If.  FKEKI*  -  Telford,  Pa. 

Tni»Lr«ifO  Mammoth  Bronze.  Champion  “Goldbank” 
1  III  KcjS  sire,  first  prize  MadisonSquareGarden.  Part¬ 
ridge  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels.  Mlsi  IDA  CIIUMBLET,  Draper. Vj. 


rp  I  For  Sale.  Been  free  from  black- 

Jtsronze  I  urkeys  head  for  fifteen  years. 

Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Reid  Star  ltoute  Freehold,  N.  J . 


For  Sale,  MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  J.  H.  WORLEY  Mercer,  Pa. 

Day  OLD  Peking  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 
"  1  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  bast 

UCKLINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 
WA  YNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

Have  Some  Fine  Toulouse  Geese  For  Sale 

at  $4  apiece.  Also  a  few  turkeys  left  at  $6  to  *7  apiece. 

H.  W.  BUBO  -  East  Prospect,  Fa. 

Eggs  and  Drakes 

Prick  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  Islip, N.Y. 


p™  DUCKLINGS 


White  Chinese  Geese 


FOR  SALE.  Either  sex.  $5  each. 

LILLIE  J.  SIMMENROTH.  Frenchtown.  N.J. 


lure  llred  N arraganaett  Turkey*.  Hens,  $8  up. 
Toms,  $10  up.  Ernest  Clement  Ionia,  Michigan 


and  Ganders,  $5  each. 


Wn  f  noon  and  UaiuierB, 

•  U.  UCCOC  Edmund  Straw 


Columbus,  N.  J. 


While  Wyandotte  Records  at  Storrs 

Pen  records  of  22fio.  2179  and  2234.  Individual  records 
from  200  to  308.  Eggs  and  Chix  for  sale  after  Feb.  1st, 
1924.  Send  for  prices.  ©.  G.  Knight,  Bridgeton,  It.  I. 

Barron’s  While  Wyandottes 

gale  from  stock  I  imported,  direct.  Records,  262  to 

289  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS  Apalachiu,  N.  Y. 

uilm  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  Pullets  and  Cocker. 

WllltB  WyanuOTTB  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata. 

logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyenrlotle  Specialist,  Mansfield.  Ohio 
U/Lji.  UL,.„J„U««  from  a  heavj-laying  strain  now 

White  Wyandottes  reedy.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Cockerels  and 

Pens  at  a  reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 

POULTRY  For  Sale 

White  Leghorn  Breeders,  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds,  Light  Brahmas.  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Very 
good  Stock.  Joseph  Phillips,  Wewappo  Farms, Midvale,N.J. 


8  Wks 
$1.00 
Each 


PULLETS 


5  Mos 
$2.00 
Each 


Vigorous,  healthy  stock  with  laying 
bred  right  into  it  by  breeders  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  is  what  we  have  to  offer  you  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Let  us  prove  to  you  that  the  chicks  we 
sold  last  season  produced  as  high  as  60%  in 
large  commercial  flocks  this  past  fall. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  have  a  flock 
of  HEAVY  LAYERS  that  will  make 
money  for  you  especially  in  the  fall  and 
winter. 

W rite  and  let  us  show  you  what  others 
think  about  our  stock.  Let  us  show  you  by 
their  records  just  how  good  these  birds 
really  are. 

GOOD  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns  Only 

Authorized  Breeders  Ass’n 

Toms  River  Box  B  New  Jersey 


Pittsfield 


Our  19th  Year  of  Shipping 
Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Shipping  QUALITY  chicks  in  QUANTITY  since 
1906  gives  us  the  right  to  say  WE  KNOW  HOW. 
Our  enviable  reputation  is  your  GUARANTEE  of 
dependability. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 
PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association ) 


Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circular.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100.CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


QUALITY  [SERVICE 


Chick  Book-FREE 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  1924 
Catalog  is  ready.  Convincingly 
tells  why  Pine  Tree  Chicks  are 
bred  to  live  and  grow  and  pay 
big  profits— the  only  kind  worth 
having.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Brookside  Chicks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 

Strong,  sturdy  chicks  from  free  range  stock.  No 
chicks  from  stock  forced  by  artificial  lights.  Full  count 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  A  hatch  each  week 
beginning  Feb,  26th.  Send  for  booklet  and  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


“VITAL  HATCH”  BABY  CHICKS 

ARE  HEALTHY  AND  IGOOD  LAYERS 

BOLGIANO  special  “VITAL  HATCH”  Baby  Chicks  are  carefully  bred 
for  vigorc  js  health  and  heavy  egg  production.  We  manage  large  flocks  of  breed¬ 
ers  and  are  in  a  position  to  fill  orders  for  Vital  Hatch  Baby  Chicks  early  and  in 
large  nu  .hers.  Write  today  for  our  Beautiful  FREE  Poultry 
Catalog,  and  order  your  requirements  from  it. 

THE  J.  BOLGIANO  SEED  CO.  (.Founded  1818) 

•Poultry  Dept.  C-100  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  HENYARD 


CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.'  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  cata  log.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  332-C  Ml.  Vernon, 

BREEDERS  CHICKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks.  S  C.  W.  and  Biown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm.  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

hatching  eggs. 

Produce  them  all  on  our  own  farms.  Write  for  prices. 

NESCOPECK  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  R  Nescopeck,  Pa. 

Quality  Chicks 

S  C  W  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  R,  I.  REDS.  No  chicks 
produced  from  PULLET  eggs.  Prices.  $15  per  100. 
QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM  Wm.  D.  Scoll  Harrington.  Del. 

500,000  CHICKS 

BestBreeds.  Lowest  prices.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Our  14th  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  Richfield,  Pa. 


TRAPNESTED 

Bred  to  lay  and 
pay  stock.  We 
don’t  buy 


STATE  PULLo  February  hatches.  Reds, 

bonnecticut  TESTED  bnlCKS  Rocks  and  Leghorns. 
Quality  high.  Prices  reasonable.  “  Our  honesty  is  your 
protection.”  Free  cire.  HALL  BROTHERS, Box  R,  Wallingferd,  Conn. 


Possible  Roup 

We  have  about  200  hens.  The  hens 
are  dying  very  fast.  They  have  pure 
spring  water  to  drink  and  are  well  taken 
care  of.  We  have  meat  scraps  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  food  for  them.  They  commence 
to  shake  their  head,  seem  to  be  sore,  do 
not  eat,  keep  twisting  their  head  to  one 
side,  and  finally  die.  K.  B. 

If  this  trouble  is  beginning  roup,  you 
will  know  it  by  this  time.  for.  in  addition 
to  the  shaking  of  the  head,  there  will  be 
a  discharge  from  the  eyes,  nostrils  and 
other  head  passages,  and  will  present  the 
generally  miserable  appearance  of  suffer¬ 
ers  from  very  hard  colds.  As  you  do  not 
mention  any  of  these  usually  prominent 
symptoms,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
your  hens  have  roup,  unless  in  the  initial 
stages.  At  any  rate,  remove  all  affected 
birds  from  the  flock  and  clean  up  and 
disinfect  their  eating  and  drinking  uten¬ 
sils,  using  boiling  water  to  clean  these 
latter.  Look  to  the  meat  scrap  and  other 
food  given,  to  see  that  no  moldy  or  musty 
meat  or  grain  is  being  fed.  Give  each 
sick  fowl  a  physicing  dose  of  Epsom  salts, 
about  a  teaspoonful  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  and  then  feed  lightly  of  soft  food 
for  a  day  or  two.  If  true  roup  proves  to 
be  present,  isolation  of  all  sick  fowls 
should  be  rigid,  and  you  may  try  any  one 
of  the  numerous  “roup  cures”  recom¬ 
mended.  these  varying  from  the  simple 
procedure  of  dipping  the  affected  fowls’ 
heads  for  a  few  seconds  into  a  solution  of 
some  antiseptic,  and  those  recommended 
for  this  purpose  vary  all  the  way  from  a 
solution  of  boric  acid,  one  ounce  to  the 
quart,  to  a  from  2  to  5  per  cent  solution 
of  creolin,  to  vaccination  with  special 
bacterins  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

M..B.  D. 


Lumber  for  Henhouse 

I  would  like  figures  on  lumber  for  coop 
to  house  100  hens.  I  have  standing  tim¬ 
ber  and  want  to  cut  logs  this  Winter. 

North  Granby,  Conn.  r.  c. 

The  amount  and  kinds  of  lumber  re¬ 
quired  to  build  a  100-fowl  poultry-house 
would,  of  course,  depend  entirely  upon 
the  size  and  style  of  the  building.  I 
should  like  a  house  20  ft.  square  for  a 
flock  of  from  100  to  150  birds,  and  a 
house  of  that  size,  known  as  the  Missouri 
poutry-house,  appears  to  have  met  with 
favor  in  the  East.  According  to  Cir¬ 
cular  101  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Columbia,  Mo.,  this  is  a  gable  roof  build¬ 
ing,  the  ridge  of  the  roof  running  north 
and  south.  The  roof  is  of  equal  spans 
and  11  ft.  high  at  the  peak.  The  walls 
are  5  ft.  high  at  the  eaves.  The  south 
side  has  a  door  in  the  center  and  a  six- 
light  window  of  2xl0-in.  panes  on  each 
side  of  the  door.  These  windows  are 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  space  be¬ 
tween  door  and  corner  of  building,  and 
high  enough  to  afford  a  30-in.  opening  be¬ 
neath  them,  the  lower  part  of  which  open¬ 
ing  shall  be  1  ft.  from  the  floor.  The 
30  in.  refers  to  the  vertical  height  of 
these  openings.  These  openings  extend 
from  the  door  to  the  corners  of  the 
building,  and  are  guarded  by  fine  mesh 
poultry  netting. 

On  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
building  are  two  windows,  evenly  spaced 
and,  on  the  north  side,  next  to  the  floor, 
is  another  one,  all  these  windows  being 
of  same  size  as  those  in  front.  Six  feet 

3  in.  from  the  floor,  collar  beams,  or 
joists,  extend  across  the  building,  and, 
on  these,  a  loose  floor  is  laid,  forming  a 
loft  above  that  can  be  filled  with  straw. 
The  roof  may  be  of  shingles  or  prepared 
roofing,  the  walls  of  any  kind  of  material 
desired,  and  the  floor  of  tamped  earth, 
hoards  or  concrete.  The  original  house 
had  walls  of  car  siding  running  up  and 
down,  a  shingle  roof  and  a  dirt  floor 
placed  over  tamped  cinders.  Roosts  are 
placed  at  the  north  end  of  the  building, 

4  ft.  above  the  floor.  A  droppings  plat¬ 
form  is  built  8  in.  below  the  perches, 
which  may  be  of  2-in.  poles  or  2x4-in. 
scantlings,  with  upper  corners  rounded 
off. 

Missouri  is  considerably  farther  south 
than  New  York  State,  and  I  should 
modify  the  building  a  little  for  this  cli¬ 
mate.  I  think  that  it  would  be  more 
comfortable  in  the  front  openings  were 
placed  30  in.  above  the  floor  and  the  win¬ 
dows  above  them  omitted.  This  should 
give  light  and  ventilation  and  protect 
the  fowls  better  from  floor  drafts.  Con¬ 
crete  would  make  a  better  floor  than  dirt 
and  should  be  raised  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground  by  a 
layer  of  field  stoues  beneath.  This  need 
not  be  expensive,  as  a  two  inch  layer  of 
concrete  upon  well  tamped  field  stones 
or  cinders  is  strong  enough.  This  ma¬ 
terial  is  also  best  for  underpinning.  A 
single  thickness  of  matched  stuff  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  warm  for  walls,  all  of  which 
should  be  air  tight,  except  in  the  front 
of  the  building.  Any  kind  of  walls  would 
be  satisfactory,  however. 

The  bill  of  materials  for  original  house 
is  given  as  follows :  Rafters.  22  pieces 
2  in.  by  4  in.  by  12  ft. ;  plates  and  sills, 

5  pieces  2  in.  by  4  in.  by  20  ft. ;  framing, 
19  pieces  2  in.  bv  4  in.  by  16  ft. :  framing, 
1  piece  2  in.  by  4  in.  by  10  ft. ;  finishing. 
10  pieces  1  in.  by  4  in.  by  10  ft.,  1  piece 
1  in.  x  4  in.  by  16  ft.,  8  pieces  1  in.  by  4 
in.  by  12  ft. ;  sides,  car  siding.  1  in.  by 

6  in.  by  10  ft. ;  roofing  boards,  etc. 

M.  B.  D. 


Order  NOW  Your 
Early  Chicks 

The  early  chicks  are  the  biggest 
money-makers.  Pullets  come  into 
laying  in  August,  September  and 
October,  when  prices  are  very  high. 
You  will  get  a  longer  laying  year 
and  you  can  sell  the  cockerels  as 
broilers  for  twice  the  price  they 
will  bring  later. 

Get  ready  right  now  for  a  bunch 
of  early  chicks  on  Lord 
Far  me’  Advice 

Every  year  sees  a  bigger  demand 
for  early  hatch  Leghorns.  Take 
our  advice  and  split  your  order  ibis 
year.  We  have  found  this  combina¬ 
tion  to  return  the  most  dollars  for 
the  investment;  get  part  of  your 
chicks  in  February  or  early  March 
and  the  other  half  early  in  May. 
Send  for  our  80-page  illustrated 
catalog. 

LORD  FARMS 

•7  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 


Get  More  Profit  by  Using  Struven’s 


THE  IDEAL  SUPPLEMENT! 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  folder  about 
fish  meal, — also  free  samples.  Struven’s 
Fish  Meal  supplies  the  necessary  proteins 
and  minerals  for  rapid,  healthy  growth  of 
poultry,  hogs  and  stock.  Made  from  fresh, 
whole  fish, — finely  ground. 

Charles  M.  Struven  &  Co.,  114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


— are  perfectly  hatched  from  strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  stock. 

— come  from  pure-laying  strains. 

Cost  is  moderate,  and  increased  profit  sure. 
Repeat  orders  of  our  customers  prove  it. 

Start  at  once  on  the  road  to  definite  profits. 
Send  today  for  the  Free  Illustrated  Boole, 
“Quality  Chicks". 

Safe  delivery  of  full  count,  guaranteed  within  1200  miles 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


“For  the  Poultry  man  who  demands  something  better" 

Wene-Ells  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Deliveries  weekly  beginning  February  1st. 

WENE-ELLS  FARMS 


Desk  B. 


Vineland,  N.  J. 


PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Eeghorns  exclusively 

Strong,  husky,  day-old  chicks  from  heavy 
laying  free-range  stock,  kept  for  result!. 
Chicks  when  you  want  them  and  sure  to  please. 
Saffe  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

Write  for  particular » 

PEEP-O-DAY  FARM,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorno, 
18e.  Barred  Rocka,  ISc.  Red,  16«, 
and  Mixed,  lie.  100%  Guaran- 
_  teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or 
write  for  circular.  C1IKBBY  HI  1.1.  II ATCIIEHY, 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


CHICKS  | 


s  “u  s.  C.  W.  Leghorn  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Chicks 

of  real  quality  from  prolific  stock.  Breeders  of  poultry 
over  fifteen  years.  Free  booklet.  Order  soon. 

Maplecresi  Poultry  Farm  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  Imperial  Kinglet  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 

Have  been  for  the  past  ten  years  selling  fine  Birds,  buy¬ 
ing  Eggs  and  Stock.  Cockerels,  IB  each  :  Puileta,  *8. 

Clinton  R.  Housel  B.  E.  I>.  ti«.  8  Rinooea,  N.  J. 


s 


C.  White,  Buff,  Black  Minorcas  Exclusively.  Chicks, 

stock.  Gregg's  Matchless  Minorcas,  Sycamore,  Ohio 


BA  R  Y  Broilers .  ..*11  per  100 

^  °  *  S.  C.  W.  Leghort*  ...  13  per  100 

CHICKS  Barr  Roclts .  15  per  100 

umwrvo  Redg.c .  i6Perioo 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100  per  cent, 
»afe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Frank  Nace  R.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ECKHARTS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

BRED-TO-LAY  BRED-TO-Wlfl 

Selected  Cockerels  for  sale.  Booking  orders  for  Baby 
Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  To  avoid  disappointment 
book  your  order  early.  Write  us. 

C.  W.  &  H.  J.  ECKHART  -  Shohola,  Pa. 

Healthy,  Vigorous  Chicks 

Br.  PI.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Mixed 

Satisfaction  and  100%  arrival  guaranteed, 
postpaid.  Valuable  Circular  free.  Price, 
low.  Write  The  Commercial  Hatchery 
Box  T6  Richfield,  Pa. 

|  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  others  that 
I  ,  II 1 1*  ft  S  live,  lay  and  pay.  Priced  to  sell.  Circular 
viuvuo  free.  N.  P.  Bergey  Bergey,  Pa. 


Chicks 


Pure  bred  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  P.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Mixed.  Absolute  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free;  Bank  ltef. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY  •  Millersfown.  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


From  Choicely  Seleoted  O  ft  11/  I  _  __L 

High  Producing  0 .  U .  W  .  L BgU  OTM 

mated  to  pure  Hollywood  cockerels  with  dams  record! 
above  280  eggs.  The  sires  of  these  cockerels  are  from 
hens  with  records  from  298-304  eggs.  Price,  $*20  per  100 
KI>\YAItI>  8TOEIIR  Walden.  N.Y 


Jht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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HOME 

MADE 

BROODER 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it.  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.75 ;  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you 
don't  say  its  the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the 
Heater  in  30  days  and  get  your  money  back.  Your  dealer 
will  make  you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him, 
but  if  he  does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  $4.75 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 

Illustrated  circular  free. 

I.  PUTNAM 
Route  264-B  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


$i  95  Champion  W|95 
Belle  City  Ll' 
140-Egg  Incubator  x3o>Egg 


Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls  Fibre 
Board  .Self- Regulated  Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nurs¬ 
ery,  Thermometer  &  Holder.  Hatches  chicks, 
ducks,  turkeys  and  geese  $6.95buys  140-Chick 
$9.95  buys  230 -Chick  Hot-Water 
DoubleWalled  Brooder.  Save  $1.95 
-  Order  Both.  A  complete  hatchery. 

140  Sizs  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $18.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  allowed  to  points  beyond. 

Low  prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Canopy  Brooders 

come  with  catalog.  With  either  of  these  Guaranteed 
Hatching  Outfits  and  my  Guide  Book,  your  success  is 
assured.  Save  Time  —  Order  Now—  Share  in  my 

$1000  in  Prizes 

Or  write  me  for  Free  Poultry  Book, 
**  HatchingFacts. '  *  J  imRohan ,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  or  Soil  Coat 
HEATERS  in  four  sizes  for 
HOVERS  42,  52  and  60  in. 

With  MARVELS  you  can  have 
broilers  in  six  weeks. 

Blue  Flame 

OIL  BURNERS 

Five  sizes,  for  smallest 
flock  up  to  1200  chicks 
Some  territory  open. 

Write  Jot  illustrated 
folder. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chotnut  St.,  Phila. 


Your  Hens 


Need  meat  scraps  in 
order  to  grow  and  lay. 
It  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  form  of  supplying 
the  protein  which  is 
necessary  for  profitable  egg  production. 

Ideal  Meat  Scraps 

are  carefully  selected  and  properly  prepared 
so  as  to  increase  the  egg  production.  They 
are  guaranteed  to  produce  more  eggs  or  we 
will  refund  your  money — you  are  to  be  the 
judge.  Write  for  prices — Today. 

Ideal  Rendering  Company  114  E.  Main  St. 

Worth  Wales,  Pa. 


They  thrive  wonderfully  on  if 

. — . — originated  1854  _ — 

A"  ‘ VCASSEL’S/1^  -'l- 

■  ‘  r\EEC/' 


CHICK  MANNA, 

For  Chicks,  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Ducks.  Produces 
unusually  healthy,  vigorous,  quick  growth.  Only 
wholesome,  high  quality  material.  Prevents  bowel 
trouble.  Fed  dry  or  wet.  Always  dependable. 
Different  from  other  starting  feeds.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  At  yonr  dealer’s,  or  send  to  us. 

F.  P.  CASSEL’S  SON  Box  12  Lansdale,  Pa. 

CHARTERS  Incubators 

(Oil  or  Electric) 

“  The  Incubator  that  remembers,  even  if  you  forget.” 
Made  in  four  sizes:  135  eggs  to  540  eggB,  with  i  u  s  i  d  e 
and  outside  thermostat.  Write  today  for  catalogue  and 
7  big  reasons  why  you  need  the  Charters. 

EARLE  S.  WILSON  (Distributor)  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Journal  r”°ai  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  25c 
to  .lay  for  6  inos.  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  two  full  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


New  York  Slate  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represent  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  Jan.  10,  1924; 

S.  C,  W.  Leghorns 

Meadowdale  I'm,  Cedarhurst,  N.  1\ . . .  14  302 

Lakes'  Pltry  I’m,  N.  Ainityville,  N.  Y.  3  49 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  Brigehampton,  N.Y.  27  249 

Hill  View  Fin,  Bridgehamptou,  N.  Y.  29  347 

Eusner’s  Pltry  Fm,  Monticello.  N.  Y...  25  225 

Hill  Top  Farm,  Huntington,  X.  Y .  17  237 

I).  A.  Williams,  Kennedy,  N.  Y .  19  254 

Otto  L.  Flad,  Parmingdale,  N.  Y .  7  118 

New  and  Pockman,  Valatie,  N.  Y....  23  174 

t'.  A.  Seaver,  Smithown  Branch,  N.  Y..  10  222 

Bellmore  Pltry  F'm,  Bellmore,  N.  Y . 10  01 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  Bellmore,  N.  Y.  ...  20  131 

0.  W.  Stoll,  Oceanside,  N.  Y .  9  210 

Manhasset  Fm,  Calverton,  X.  YT .  21  288 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mattituek,  X.  Y.  ..21  213 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mattituek.  X.  Y.  ..  29  200 

Deerfield  Fms,  Deer  Park,  X.  Y .  2  113 

E.  E.  Champlin,  Bellport,  X.  Y .  7  14o 

Homestead  Farm,  Little  Britain,  X.  Y. .  2  213 

Wellward  Farm,  East  Setauket,  X.  Y...  23  251 

A.  It.  Scott,  Toms  Giver,  X.  J .  28  201 

E.  &  D,  Chicken  Fm,  Mt.  Sinnai,  X.  Y.  25  203 
Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  East  Moriches, 

X.  Y .  26  211 

Flulirer  Fm,  Mountain  Dale,  X.  Y .  18  201 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  West  Haven.  Conn...  23  230 

Tanglewold  Fm.  Mastic,  X.  Y .  11  110 

John  Boshler,  Hempstead,  X.  Y .  8  160 

Benjamin  Brower,  Hempstead,  X.  Y. . .  0  25 

White  Springs  F:u,  Geneva.  X.  Y .  13  229 

Egner's  Pltry  Fm,  Bayport,  N.  Y .  4  05 

Stewart  I..  Purdie,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y...  4  07 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  Happauge,  X.  Y..  15  122 

The  Mungrasteesee,  State  College,  Pa..  18  153 

The  Mungrasteesee,  State  College,  Pa..  20  261 
C.  L.  Flaccus,  Glenshaw,  l’a .  37  339 

F.  J.  Loveland,  New  City,  X.  Y .  O  154 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Hollywood,  Wash.  35  343 

Homeland  Fm,  Rosendale,  X.  Y .  13  115 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Midi .  24  307 

Edgar  Briggs,  Pleasant  Valley,  X.  Y...  3  44 

Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  New  Paltz,  X.  Y.  17  193 

T\  D.  Zhumermau,  Harrisburg,  Pa .  30  109 

Downs  Grove  F'm,  East  Quogue,  X.  Y...  12  100 

Half  Hollows  Fm,  Wyandaneli,  X.  Y...  10  170 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  Westhampton  Beach, 

X.  Y .  34  337 

John  Bulleh,  Westhampton,  X.  Y .  25  205 

Melville  Pltry  Fm,  Melville,  X.  Y .  12  144 

Mattituek  W.  Leghorn  Em,  Mattituek, 

X.  Y.  . 3  90 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  I’m,  Babylon,  X.  Y. . . .  5  01 

Lone,  Oak  Pltry  F'm,  Babylon,  X.  Y....  19  139 

Keboe — Snpth,  Medford,  N.  Y .  17  234 

Kara  Avis  F’arm,  Centereach,  X.  Y....  15  59 

Cross  Roads  Fm,  Greenlawn,  X.  Y .  14  187 

Member  L.I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hicksville.  X.Y.  5  174 

John  J.  Byrne,  Farmingdale,  X.  Y .  25  270 

Pinelawn  Pin,  Products  Co,  .  Inc,  Pine- 

lawn,  X.  Y . .  28  *368 

Member  I..  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Moriches, 

X.  Y.  •  ....... . 20  246 

Member  I,.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Rocky  Point, 

X.  Y .  14  163 

Member  L.  1.  Pltry  Assn.,  Hauppauge, 

X.  Y . ...  13  105 

Oak  Hill  I'm,  Hauppauge,  X.  Yr .  14  211 

R.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

t 

Ulster  Pltry  Fm,  Wallkill,  X.  Y . 21  150 

Valley  Fm,  Wallkill,  X.  Y .  13  76 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  East  Quogue,  X.  Y...  19  74 

C.  O.  Hayden,  Whitne.vville,  Conn .  31  141 

W.  E.  Whitson,  East  Willlston,  X.  Y...  7  145 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  X.  Y .  29  302 

West  Xeck  Fm,  Huntington,  X.  Y .  14  322 

Robert  Seaman,  Jericho,  X.  Y . .  20  139 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Hamden,  Conn . .  12  214 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  I’m,  Short  Falls,  N.H.  17  90 

B.  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  Old  Westbury,  X.  Y.  17  47 

George  W.  Allen,  Old  Westbury,  X.  Y.  3  14 

S.  C.  B,  Minorcas 

Yama  Fms,  Napanoeh,  X.  Y .  19  71 

The  Homestead  Fm,  Lake  Grove,  N.  Y.  4  52 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa .  17  122 

White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Medford, 

X.  Y .  27  195 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  Hicksville,  X.  Y.  2  9 

Lakeside  Fm,  Mattituek,  X.  Y .  30  244 

Wal-Ruth  Pltry  Fm,  Hicksville,  X.  Y. .  .  30  270 
Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa .  28  215 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks 
Walter  Jennings,  Cold  Spring  HarbO" 

X.  Y .  l  2 

Walter  Jennings,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 

X.  Y.  .  5  22 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  E.  Northport,  X.  Y.  26  235 

l.ebert’s  Pltry  F’m,  E.  Northport.  X.  Y.  12  227 
Ellen  Day  Itanken,  Huntington,  X.  Y. ..  28  209 
Davidson  Brothers,  Upton,  Mass .  19  106 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddoeks,  Oyster  Bay,  X.  Y .  38  319 

Valley  Brook  Fm,  Peapack,  X.  J. ......  23  120 

Walter  B.  Pike,  Farmingdale,  X.  Y .  31  174 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Roslyn,  X.Y.  36  180 

I'ire  Place  F’m,  Brookhaven,  X.  Y .  22  253 

Jules  IN  I-'rancais,  Westhampton  Beach, 

X.  Y .  23  254 

Mabel  L.  Xute,  Monsey,  X.  Y .  8  103 

Ontario  Agr.  College,  Guelph,  Out,  Can.  20  148 

Tanglewood  Fm,  Mastic,  X.  Y .  10  147 

Lewis  Fms,  Davisville,  R.  1 .  32  238 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Woodbridge,  Conn...  24  254 

A.  C.  Jones.  Georgetown,  Delaware....  24  283 

Howard  A.  Wells,  Riverhead,"  XT.  Y .  9  92 

W.  H.  R.  Kent,  Cazenovia,  X.  Y . *45  238 

*  Leading  Pen.  1,808 

Total  production  to  date .  18,035 


Children  and  Poultry 

It  makes  me  shudder  aud  arouses  my 
ire  whenever  I  see  a  picture  of  a  child 
holding  a  fowl  close  in  its  arms,  and  at 
such  times  I  can’t  help  wonder  how  some 
people  can  be  so  thoughtless  and  why  you 
do  not  utter  a  word  of  warning  against 
the  practice.  How  often  have  I.  and  no 
doubt  others  too,  seen  fowls  when  held 
this  way  pick  at  buttons  and  even  at 
one’s  teeth  in  mistake  fo»’  .corn  or  grain 
evidently,  and  how  easily  may  they  make 
the  same  mistake  with  regard  to  the  eye ! 
A  grown-up  can  guard  himself,  but  not 
so  with  a  child.  It  is  a  practice  on  a 
par  with  netting  the  bull,  and  should  be 
strictly  tabooed.  m.  E.  SAVITZ. 


700,000  satisfied  users 


incubators  and  brooders 


It  is  a  literal  fact  that  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  have  actually  ‘'junked”  their  old 
incubators  and  brooders  of  various  makes 
to  make  way  for  Buckeye  equipment. 

Don't  Gamble l  You  can  be  absolutely  sure 
of  effective  equipment  in  advance.  Buckeye 
incubators  and  brooders  are  endorsed  by 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  users. 

Buckeye  Incubators  hatch  175  million 
chicks  a  year  —  bringing  forth  the  finest, 
healthiest  chicks.  And  more  than  1 50  mil- 
1  i  on  chicks  a  year  are  raised  by  the  Buckeye 
System  of  Colony.  Brooding  —  the  system 
which  is  making  big  profits  for  Buckeye 
owners. 


‘How  can  I  save  my  chicks  from  dying 
in  the  shell?" 

“How  can  I  prevent  the  frightful  mor¬ 
tality  due  to  faulty  brooders?" 

The  Buckeye  “Reason  Why”  Catalog 
answers  these  vital  questions  and  many 
more.  It  tells  why  Buckeye  Incubators 
hatch  every  hatchable  egg,  with  hardly  a 
weakling  among  them.  And  why  Buckeye 
Colony  Brooders  raise  them  all  to  maturity . 

Send  for  new  catalogs.  If  interested  in  Blue 
Flame  Brooders,  send  for  Catalog  No.  24  ; 
or  in  Coal-Burning  Brooders,  No.  36 ;  Buck¬ 
eye  Incubator  Catalog  No.  48  tells  how  to 
grow  more  and  better  chicks. 


THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

902  Euclid  Avenue,  Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Incubators  and  Btooders 


A.  L.  BALL 

the 

BROODER 
STOVE 
MAN 
Says: 


I  Want  to  Send  This 
Book  to  Every  Chick 
Raiser 


Chicks  That  Die 

Cut  a  Big  Hole  in  the  Profits 


I  can  help  you 
raise  more  and  better 
chicks.  I  have  put 
my  29  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  40-page 
.  book  called  "Just 
Common  Sense  in 


The  LEADING 
OIL  BURNING 
BROODER 
STOVE 
OF  AMERICA 


When  I  first  started  raising  chicks 
they  died  off  like  flies.  I  found  out 
why!  My  book  tells  all  about  it. 


MADE  IN  3  SIZES 


A  Coal 
Brooder  that 
Burns  Any 
Kind  of  Coal 
or  Coke 


It  Takes 
the  Coal 
Worry 
Away 


MADE  IN  C  SIZES 


Brooding  and  Raising  Chicks.’’ 

It  tells  what  I  learned  about 
hatching  aaid  brooding,  why 
chicks  die  ill  the  shell,  why 
so  many  die  after  (hey  are 
hatched,  how  to  build  a 
brooder  house,  how  to  feed, 
etc.  Drop  me  a  postal  and  X 
will  send  it  by  return  mail. 

On  June  1st  I  sold  my  half  In¬ 
terest  in  the  Inter-State  Sales 
Co.,  giving  them  the  right  to 
use  my  old  patents  on  the  No- 
Cold  Brooder  Stove  as  long  as 
they  continue  in  business.  On 
June  6th  I  started  my  new 
Brooder  Stove  factory  which  ia 
now  complete  aud  turning  out 
iny  Improved  Brooder  Stoves. 

Ball  Improved  Brooder  Stoves 

BOTH  OIL  AND  COAL  BURNING 

The  OITi  BURNING  STOVE  has  an  absolutely  wickless  burner 
that  burns  for  weeks  without  cleaning.  Tho  oil  control  makes  it 
possible  to  sleep  nights  without  fear  of  chicks  chilling.  Thu 
COAL  BURNING  BROODER  burns  soft  or  bard  coal  or  coke, 
15-inch  grate,  automatic  gas  control,  making  it  possible  to  close 
Stove  tight;  holds  steady  heat  over  night.  Prices  are  low.  We 
also  manufacture  CHICK  FOUNTS,  FEEDERS,  OATSPROUTERS. 
Etc.  Don’t  buy  a  Brooder  Stove  until  you  get  our  chick  book 
and  catalogue.  Write  for  it  today. 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted  - 

A.  L.  BALL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

S85  MILL  STREET  TIPTON,  INDIANA 


INCUBATOR' 

afe.  Sound,  Sensible,  without  a  Fad  or  Frill 
r  The  Peer  of  all  Hatching  Machines— The  « 

CLOSE -TO- NATURE 

Most  modern  in  every  way— water  heat,  nursery 
*■"  —  drawer,  scientific  ventila- 

tion,  etc.  Gets  rijrbt  down 
close  to  nature  In  chick  I 
hatching.  All  sizes,  100  to  I 
1.000  ejfRs.  IT  WILL  PAY 
to  firet  our  catalog  and 
prices  on  Incubators, Stove 
Brooders,  Outdoor  Hrood-  f 
-.3,  Grain  Sprouters,  etc. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO. 
78  Front  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


I  Large  Glass  To; 
I  gives  full  view  o 


entire  egg  chamber 


9  California  REDWOOD, 
/covered  with  ealvamzud 
Iron, double  walls, air  space 
between,  built  to  last  for 
years;  deep  chick  nursery,  hot 
water  heat,  copper  tanks. 

ITOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial — money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  Incubator  Co..  Box  95  Racine.  Wis. 


Shipped  com¬ 
plete.  set  up, 
ready  to  run. 

Express  paid 
East  of  RockieH. 

140  EGG  INCUB 


140 

EGG 


ONLY 


25  Freight  Paid 


™  Just  think  of  it!  This  fine,  California  Redwood  Wisconsin  140-Egg 
Incubator, with  double  walls,  dead  air  space  between,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tank  and  boiler,  double  glass  door,  nursery,  self-regulating— 
everything  complete,  set  up  ready  to  run,  for  only  $13.25,  freight 
paid  east  of  Rockies.  With  140-chick  hot  air  brooder,  only  $17.75. 

1 80  Egg  size  only  $  1 5.75, with  Brooder  both  $22 

You  take  no  risk  buying  Wisconsins.  We  give  30  days  trial — money  back  if  Dot 
pleased.  If  you  prefer  larger  machines  we  have  them  up  to  1000  eggs. 


30  Dags  Trial  |  Why  Pay  More 


Wisconsin  Oil  Burning  Colony  Brooders 

",ho  Co,2nT  BrK™d"r?  bSr*,»  thr.  *nest  «n  1  tie  market,  Automatic  control- 
can  Ijco  out  can  t  overflow— burn  steady  blue  flame— no  wick— no  troubles.  Look  at  these 

Express  Paid  Prices  24  in. canopy,  100  chick, $9.95 

32  in.  Canopy,  300  chick,  1 5.55 
42  in.  Canopy,  500  ehick,  17.75 

Write  for  our  New  1924  Cat¬ 
alogue  or  order  direct  from 
this  ad. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO. 

(6)  '  »—  *»  -  -  Box  136  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


H  This  Big 
250  Egg  Size  only  S22.75 
nhroM»°d!.rr  $31.00 


200 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  2,  1924 


“Distinctive  Chicks  from  Qualified  Breeding  Blocks 

Preferred  by  those  who  look  ahead — who  want  and  are  de¬ 
termined  to  have  a  fine  flock  of  heavy  laying  pullets  next  fall. 
Rosemont  Distinctive  Chicks  are  big  value.  From  superior, 
qualified  free-range  flocks  of  heavy  layers  headed  by  choice  males  of  America  s 
foremost  strains  :  Tancred  and  “Belle  of  Jersey”  White  Leghorns,  Thompson 
and  Holterman  Barred  Rocks,  Wilburtha  White  Rocks,  Martin  and  Mattison 
White  Wyandottes,  Owen  and  Sked  R.  I.  Reds,  Sheppard  Anconas. 

Every  flock  culled  by  experts  for  type,  color,  health  and  laying  capacity. 
These  distinctive  chicks  are  not  expensive  to  buy— they  are  most  profit¬ 
able  to  own.  First  hatch  February  5th— then  every  week. 

Write  for  unique ,  beautifully  illustrated  catalog — It* s  FREE ! 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rwemont,  Hunterdon  Co., ‘New  Jer*ey 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


25,000  Chicks  a  Week 

Our  Mammoth  Incubators  will  soon  be  turning  out  pure 
Stockton  Chicks  at  the  rate  of  25,000  a  week. 

But  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  place  your  order  now  if  you 


want  early  delivery.  Stockton  Chicks  are  famous  for  their 
laying  ability;  the  demand  for  them  exceeds  the  supply  in 
spite  of  our  tremendous  facilities.  Our  catalog  tells  the  story. 
It’s  free;  write  for  it. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


h  UBERsRELIABLeCH  1CK- 

loooooo  1924 


OUR 

15th. 
YEAR 

POSTPAID  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we 
will  prove  to  you'  IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD 
BE  HATCHING  THEM. 

FLOCKS  PURE  BRED  :-s  CITLI.E1*  BY  EXPERTS 
FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have 
plfeased  thousluds  of  customers;  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE 
BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 


Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


s.  c.  W.  LEGHORNS, 

from  breeders  2  to  4 
years  old,  sired  by  Hol¬ 
lywood  males.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 
HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  Vineland,  N,  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Non  Booking  orders  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send 
for  mating  list.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Ilahnay,  N.  J. 

n  •  JTI  1  PI  *  1  S.C.  White 

Spriggs  Dabylhicks  w— 

Vigor— Size-Quality.  Circular  Free. 

S.  R.  SPRIGGS  R-  1  Asbury  Park.  W.  J. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  to-day. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  B  Plttstown,  N.  J. 

COCKERELS!  Beautiful BigFellows 

From  dams  with  records  front  200  to  315.  $10  and  $11> 
each.  A  few  extra  fine  Cocks. 

BARLOW  LEGHORN  FARM  Supar  Grove,  Pa 

MATT1TUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Large,  handsome,  vigorous  birds,  some  certified, 
S3,  S5.  $7.50  each.  Baby  chicks  beginning  Mar.  3d. 

PENNY  &  GORDON  _ Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 

SEACOAST  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

25  000  certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  chicks.  Bred  from 
heavy  laying,  certified  stock  of  standard  type  on  free 
range  insuring  husky,  livable  chicks.  Highest  priced 
chicks  no  better.  Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  15 %  reduction 
until  Feb.  1st  on  listed  prices,  $1  books  order.  Prepaid 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Booklet,  “Breeding  Facts, 
free.  Order  early.  SEACOAST  FARMS,  Pine  Beach,  N.  J 

Pure  Wyckoff  Strain  Males 

“THE  PROFITABLE  KIND  " 

S  C  White  Leghorn  cocks  and  cockerels  that  will 
improve  your  flock  in  egg  yield,  in  size  and  in  ap- 
ne  a  ranee.  S3  and  S5  each. 

3  GUY  LESHEK  Northumberland,  Pa. 


s.  c.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  o»iy 

Once  You  Try  Them  You’ll  Always  Buy  Them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  onewho  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are 
carefully  selected, and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks 
that  will  grow  and  make  good  with  proper  care.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage.  Send 
for  circular  and  price  list.  MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY 
FARM  AN0  HAYCHERY,  Stnckton.  N.  J.  R.  0.  No  1 

E.  C.  Rockafki.i.ow,  Prop. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  ™y 

Pure  Barron  English  .Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3.000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery, 
rapacity,  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  #1  or  sent 
with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 
SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y.  Box  75 


Wyckoff’s  Best  S.  C  W.  Leghorns  Breeders  on 

»*h  nlPA  Chicks  hatched  right.  Priced  right.  Other  in 


Selected 
free 

range  Chicks  hatched  right.  Priced  right.  Other  matings 
priced  lower  yet.  Circular.  Satisfaction  Gunr’td.  IlllK.l'.- 
YYAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  H,  M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Jamestown,  I*a. 

SC.  Br.  <&  Eng.  W.  Leghorns.  332-egg,  pedigreed,  trap 
•  nested  stock.  Eggs.  Catalog.  VERA  FULTON.  B.  98.  Ballipolis.  0 


s.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Wonderful  Egg  Machines.  Every  Bird  we  are  offering 
is  Bred  from  Our  Madison  Square  Garden  Winners.  Now 
T.eving  Pens,  $12:  Pullets,  $2  up;  Cockerels.  $3  up. 

ConnlsclIHe  Poultr;  Farm  L.  B.  19  Tonally,  N.  J. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

From  world's  best  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Imitated  by  many  and  equaled  by  none.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  White  Leghorn  Poultry  Farm,  Laurel,  Del. 

EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

can  Evar  Content!  Greatest  wtoiere  Nyr  Yerit. 

gS^S?5lJ»3'3&.  “fend'ind 

EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


Wi.it  LEGHORN  3T 

Sired  by  imported  Tom  Barron  Cock¬ 
erels  and  trap-nested  hens— For  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  May  hatches. 

Price  25c  each 

ROLLWOOD  FARM  GUILFORD,  CONN. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  January  2,  1924. 


B.  P.  HOCKS 


Week  Total 


Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

A  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  left  at  $5,  $?.&0  and  $10 
each,  all  from  better  than  220  egg  dams.  Sires  dam  275 
eggs.  Full  pedigree  with  each  cockerel.  Also  hatching 
eggs  from  higli  record  pedigreed  hens  including  the  win¬ 
ning  pen  at  Storrs  Contest,  mated  to  highest  record 
male  the  Hollywood  Farms  would  part  with.  Must  please 
you  or  money  back. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  MI.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J . 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm.  Del. 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farm.  H  I . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  Y . . . 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N  J . 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can . 

Cbas.  T.  Stran,  N  J . 

Navillus  Hocks,  N.  J .  . 

Win.  H.  Schaff,  N.  J . 


0 

18 

56 

37 
6 

43 

29 

38 
34 

30 

39 


W  P.  HOCKS 

W.  C.  Matthews.  Del  ...  .  52 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Oktusha  Farm.  Ohio .  27 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn....  19 
August  VVelss,  N.  J .  42 


F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J. 

8.  C.  H.  1.  REDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  .1 . 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

F.  S.  Chapin.  Mass . . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

F.  A,  Woodward.  N.  J  . 

Rosewood  Place,  N,  J . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  W,  Bottcher.  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  . . . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  J . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Marcel  Sassen,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J .  . 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J  . 

O.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J . 

Paul  Mads  n,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J _ 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo  . 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . . 

Barrie's  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . . 

L,  C.  Beall.  Jr,  Wash . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm.  Wash  . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N.  3 . 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm.S.  C . . 

Windy  Brow  Farm,  N.  J . 

Oedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

HobertO.  Knapp,  N.  Y  . . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

Cherry  Croft  Farm,  N.  J . 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  O . 

F.  H.  Claflin,  N.  J .  . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

Cly de-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  . 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n . 

Harry  N.  Connor.  N.  J . 

Fairview  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J  . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

S,  Olsen.  N.  J . 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  S.  Ellis,  N.  J . 

I),  E.  Evans,  Pa . 

llapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.  J  . 

Associated  Farms,  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

W.' A.  Foster,  N.  J . 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N,  J . 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

JCirkup  Bros..  N,  Y  . 

Magnolia  Poultry  Fa»-m.  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . . 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.  J . 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J . 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Dr.  J  S.  Nief,  N.  J . 

Old  Orchard  Farm.  N.  J . . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  O.  Price,  Pa . 

Puritts  Springs  Poultry  Faini.  O . 

M. J.Quac  enbush  N.  .1 . 

Ailend  le  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.  J . 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa . 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.  J  . 

Fred  Warren,  h .  J . 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.  J . 

La  Roy  Wilcox,  N.Y . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . . 

Skylands  Farm,  N.Y . 
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Remedy  for  Roup 


DEERFIELD  PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn— under  supervision  Cornell 
Poultry  Project. 

DEERFIELD  FARMS  Deer  Park,  L.  I„  N.Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Direct  Y o  u  n  g  strain  free-range  grown  birds.  $4.50, 
$6.50  and  $10  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  My  birds 
won  first  young  pen  at  1923  Allentown  Fair. 

H.  N.  CONNER  .  Stockton,  N.  J . 

TTS>IS’C  5.  C  W.  LEGHORNS.  14c  Each. 
f  j  r~~§  I  f  K  A  Mixed  or  off  color,  18c.  All  free 


F.  B.  FRYMOTEK 


range  stock. 


Circular  free. 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHIX— S.  C  W  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Bar  Rocks,  R.  I. 

Redsand  Broilers,  1  lcand up.  Safedelivery guaranteed 
Write  for  pamphlet-free.  J.  N.  RACE,  Richfield.  Pa.  Bo.  161 

Circular 

,  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WhiteLeghorn Chicks  w. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Horners,  Carneaux.  T\  hite  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  forPrices. 

Allstan  Squab  Co.,  allston^mass! 


Day-Old  Chicks-mo  S.  C.  While  Leghorn  omlS 

Write  for  price  list.  Martin  B.  Search,  Baptistown,  N.  J. 

A-Grade  C hi cks-S.C.W. Leghorns 

$20  per  100.  Also  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ducklings. 
Catalogue  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

For  Sale- White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

For  breeders.  Raised  on  Tange.  “Bartlett”  strain  pedi¬ 
greed  heavy-laying  trap  nested  stock.  S5  each.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Black  Giant  Cock-bird,  fine  for  mating  with  pullets, 
20  mos.  old,  $7.50.  All  A-l  Healthy  birds.  A  fine  lot. 

Indian  Hill  Poultry  Farms  (Dodge)  Charlton,  Mass. 

ASTLEFORD’S  S.  G.  REDS 

U.l-L'  „  from  this  dark,  velvety,  Red,  vigor. 

Hatching  tggs  Oils,  large  Bone,  Free  Range.  Heavy 
Eggs  producing  strain,  $2  per  15  ;  $10  per  100.  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  George  Astleford  Falls  Village,  Conn. 


And  they  told  me  she 
had  “incurable  paraly¬ 
sis,”  then  I  gave  her 


Happy  Hen  Worm  Remedy 


and  now  she  is  just  as  fine  as  ever.  When  your 
birds  develop  leg- weakness,  go  light,  or  have  pale 
laces  and  combs  send  at  once  for  this  wonderful 
life  saver,  recommended  by  leading  poultrymen 
everywhere  ;  $1.10  postpaid  :  large  flock  sizes  $2.50 
and  $5.00  postpaid.  We  guarantee  it  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back.  Interested  Dealers  write 
for  prices. 

HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Poultry  Disease  Specialists 

Room  106,  36  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


She.  loVfts, 

Pftwmafi 


She  loves  Sheppard's  "Famous”  Anconas 
They’re  heavy  winter  layers  of  large  white 
eggs — and  the  cheapest  birds  to  feed. 

Ideal  Farm  Birds 

because  big  layers.  They  thrive  and  shell 
out  the  eggs  on  free  range  and 

Jingle  Cash  in  the  Egg  Fund  Purse 
Also,  they’re  the  world’s  steadiest  winners 
of  top-notch  prices,  having  captured  more 
firsts  and  seconds  than  combined  competi¬ 
tors  for  sixteen  consecutive  years  at 
Madison  Square  Carden,  New  York 
My  100  page  illustrated  catalogue  tells  how 
to  get  bigger  results  with  poultry.  It’s  free. 
H.  Cecil  Sheppard  Box  383  Berea.  Ohio 


kn  e^w  Buckeye  Incubators  &  Brooders 

all  sizes.  Being  overstocked,  will  sell  this  month  @ 
16%  discount.  Figure  up  and  see  how  much  you  save 
buying  from  us.  Catalogue  on  request. 

O.  J.  BARNES  SEED  CO.  Malone,  N.  Y. 

CYPHERS  STANDARD  INCUBATORS 

Entire  stock,  new  1924  model,  at  sacrifice.  390  size.  (Fac¬ 
tory  price,  $69.)  Send  $49.85.  240  size,  brooders,  otc. 
Prompt  shipment.  Money  back  guarantee.  Bank  refer¬ 
ence.  8.  KLINE  :  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Worlds  Official  Record-313  Eggs 

A.C.  JONES’  Barred  Rocks 

CHICKS  EGGS-BREEDING-STOCK 

Send  for  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES'  POULTRY  FARM 


Georgetown 


Dept.  A 


Delaware 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  winning  strain  at  laying 
contest.  Baby  chicks  from  our  own  strain.  Custom 
hatching.  Marvel  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

FRANCAIS’  ROCKS— Twice  Winners  at  Storrs 

Pedigreed  cockerels.  Pullets,  breeders,  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks,  Rocks  and  Leghorn.  Circular. 

Jules  F.  Francais  -  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

Trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  15  yrs.  breeding.  Eggs,  stock 
*  chicks.  Circulars.  ARTHUR  8EAKLES,  Bax  N,  Milford,  N.  H 

PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
|Recordsupto325eggsayear.  Priz« 
winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham¬ 
pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs, 
made  net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr. 
.  Carr,  Indian  Head,  Md.,  made  ove* 
■iy  $800  profit  from  53  hens. 

CHOICE  BREEDERS  for  sale.  Booking  EGG  and 
CHICK  orders  now.  16  page  Circular  FREE. 
J.W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona.  Pa. 


Almost  my  whole  flock  are  snuffling  and 
sneezing ;  some  with  eyes  swollen  and 
watery ;  some  have  knots  on  heads  that 
resemble  boils  coming  to  a  head.  Is  this 
roup,  or  just  colds  Can  you  give  me  a 
good  roup  remedy?  P.  M. 

Vienna,  Va. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  “good  roup  rem¬ 
edy.”  True  roup  is  an  intractable  dis¬ 
ease  which  does  not  yield  to  flock  treat¬ 
ment,  and  requires  more  time  and  work 
in  individual  treatment  than  the  value  of 
sick  birds  usually  warrants.  Vaccina¬ 
tion  against  it  is  one  of  the  latest.  meth¬ 
ods  of  overcoming  the  disease,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  entirely  effectual  by  some.  Others 
report  far  less  favorable  results.  Snif¬ 
fling  and  sneezing  with  the  cold,  damp 
weather  of  Fall  is  not  necessarily  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  roup,  however.  Common  colds 
present  these  symptoms,  though  they  may 
also  precede  roup.  An  outbreak  of  an 
eruption  resembling,  or  identical  with, 
that  of  chickenpox  at  the  same  time  is 
very  suspicious  and,  if  the  colds  continue 
and'  show  a  thick,  sticky  discharge  from 
the  nostrils  and  eyes  and  general  evi¬ 
dence  of  sickness  on  the  part  of  the  fowl, 
roup  may  be  diagnosed. 

Clean,  drv  and  comfortable  quarters, 
where  the  birds  will  not  be  subject  to 
drafts  while  upon  their  perches,  are  need¬ 
ed  when  Fall  colds  come  on  and.  in  such 
quarters,  previously  healthy  birds  should 
recover,  very  much  as  humans  do. 

M.  B.  D. 


Parks’ Strain  Bred-to-Lay  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs.  J.TROI’EA.\0,SparroiYbush,N.Y. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Have  won  3  cups  and  44  first  prizes  at  leading  shows  this 
sea-son.  Free-range-growi i  birds  $6,  $8.50  and  $12  each. 
Sat.  guaranteed.  II.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


S.C.R.  I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Pedigreed  and  trapnested.  We  can  honestly  say 
there  are  no  better  chicks  in  the  country,  Catalog 
free.  ItEDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


3VHAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Cockerels.  Early  hatched 
$5  each.  Hatching  eggs.  $12  per  100.  Breeding  stock. 
Circular.  R.  Quackenbush  Darien,  Conn. 

SS.  O.  RHODE  ISLAND  H.EDS 

AT  A  SACRIFICE.  High  Class  Utility  Pens.  $12  and 
up.  Hens,  $2  and  up.  Cockerels,  $5  and  up. 

Connlscliffe  Poultry  Farm  L.  n.  19  Tonally,  N.  J. 

r  p  i  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels,  best  strain, by 

ror  dale  O.  G.  Brian  -  Dykomans,  N.Y. 

■  lorcpu  Rlarlf  fiiantq  Breeding  stock  aud  hatching 
uersey  DiaCKUianiS  eegs  Flock  under  State  cer¬ 
tification.  Maple  Farm  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Rhode  Island  Reds-SingleGomb 

Large,  vigorous,  dark  red  Cockerels,  bred  for  eggs 
and  color, -non-brooding  strain, $5, $7.50  and  $10.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  O.G-.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa. 


“How  did  you  get  to  know  your  second 
husband?”  “Oh.  it  was  he  who  ran  over 
my  first  in  his  motor.” — Journal  Amus- 


fint. 


RATTftKFR’S latinb  leghorns 

DUI  Ikntn  V  BABY  CHICKS  from  stock 

of  demonstrated  high  production.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  official  records  of  their  performance  in 
Egg  Laying  Contests,  j.  w.  BOTTCHER,  Ml.  Holly,  N.  J. 


Sn  in  | _ Pullets  and  Cockerels— Baby  Chicks. 

.  b.  W.  Legnorns  EDMUND  STRAW  Columbus,  N.  J. 


W 


ders 


Kite  Leghorns.  D.  Tancred’s  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable' layers.  Booking  or- 
-s,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  H.Y. 


O  II ICK  JS-S.  C,  W.  LEGHORN.  1 3c 

B.  Rocks,  14c ;  Reds,  15c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  II.  8.  Hart  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

“Worth-While”  Chicks 

Our  chicks  are  hatched  from  our  own  stock  and  we  will 
assure  you  complete  satisfaction.  A  hatch  each  week. 

JORDAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Vineland.  N.  J. 

FOB  I  D„llnlo  *f  and  $1.85  each.  Any  number 

SALE  Leghorn  rlllletS  R.  Berner  •  Roscoe,  N- V. 
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The  Henyard 


Makes  Stony, 
Hilly  Land  Pay 
Bigger  Profits 


This  plow  leaves  no  dead  furrows  or  back  ridges 
when  these  are  not  desired.  It  finishes  the  work  as 
it  goes.  It  does  the  kind  of  plowing  job  that  enables  you 
to  make  better  seed  beds  which  produce  bigger  crops  at  har¬ 
vest.  You  can  immediately  follow  this  plow  with  your  har¬ 
rowing  and  planting  operations. 

JOHN  DEERE 

Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow 

Built  in  the  East  for  the  East 


White  Leghorns  vs.  Reds 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  Ellis’s  letter  on 
discussion  of  breeds  of  poultry,  and  would 
like  to  give  my  opinion  in  a  general  way. 
We  operate  two  adjoining  farms.  On  one 
farm  we  keep  1(X)  purebred  Rhode  Island 
Red  hens,  and  on  the  other  we  keep  100 
purebred  White  Leghorns.  Both  flocks 
receive  the  same  care  and  feed.  We  find 
that  for  the  months  of  November  and  De¬ 
cember  the  White  Leghorns  lay  about 
twice  as  many  eggs  as  the  Reds.  Then 
in  January  the  Reds  pick  up  on  produc- 
i  ion  until  by  the  last  of  the  month  they 
are  running  neck  and  neck.  Except  in 
the  flush  of  the  season  we  sell  our  eggs 
locally,  and  find  that  we  get  from  5  to 
10  cents  more  than  the  wholesale  price 
in  either  New  York  or  Boston. 

I  believe  the  Rhode  Island  Red  broilers 
will  reach  2*4  lbs.  by  the  time  the  White 
Leghorn  broiler  reaches  1%  lbs.,  and  we 
usually  g-et  a  few  cents  premium  for  the 
Reds.  For  the  Rhode  Island  Red  hens 
we  get  a  large  premium.  We  sold  in 
New  York  last  Fall  for  as  high  as  30 
cents  per  lb.,  live  weight.  Both  breeds 
are  making  a  good  profit,  and  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  enough  difference  in  profit 
between  these  breeds  to  worry  about. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  p.  Rogers. 


Line-breeding  Fowls 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  line-breed 
game  chickens.  c.  E.  M. 

Climax,  N.  Y. 

Line-breeding  consists  in  mating  closely 
related  individuals,  or  breeding  in  the 
same  line.  That  is,  matings  are  kept: 
within  the  family  or  strain.  Close  line¬ 
breeding,  such  as  would  result  from  mat¬ 
ting  sire  and  daughter,  dam  and  son,  is 
called  inbreeding,  though  these  terms  are 
-used  interchangeably  by  some  writers,  or, 
at  .least,  without  clear  distinction.  If  you 
breed  your  game  fowls  only  within  your 
strain,  you  will  be  practicing  line-breed¬ 
ing. 

Line-breeding  intensifies  the  qualities, 
good  or  bad.  of  the  animal  families  so 
bred.  Careful  selection  is  needed  in  line¬ 
breeding,  lest  the  bad  qualities  are  per¬ 
petuated  at  the  expense  of  the  good  ones. 
It  is  the  method,  however,  by  which  fam¬ 
ilies,  or  strains,  are  built  up  and  given 
such  marked  characteristics  that  they  pos¬ 
sess  an  individuality  of  their  own. 

M.  B.  P. 


Worms  in  Fowls 

Our '  R.  I.  Reds  are  in  good  condition, 
have  good  feed,  etc.,  but  fail  to  lay  very 
much.  They  have  worms,  very  small, 
white,  and  about  %  to  1  in.  in  length. 
Do  you  think  this  is  the  trouble?  If  so, 
can  you  suggest  a  remedy?  A.  J.  G. 

Allen,  N.  S. 

Worms  in  sufficient  numbers  cause  lack 
of  thrift  in  fowls  and,  of  course,  might  be 
responsible  for  poor  laying.  In  moderate 
numbers,  however,  they  do  not  appear  to 
materially  affect  the  health  of  the  birds. 
The  tobacco  treatment  may  be  used  to  rid 
the  flock,  or  at  least  lessen  the  severity  of 
the  infection.  A  pound  of  finely  chopped 
tobacco  stems  is  steeped  for  two  hours  in 
water  enough  to  cover,  then  stems  and 
liquor  are  mixed  with  half  that  amount 
of  mash  usually  consumed  at  one  feeding 
and  given  to  the  flock  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  the  fowls  having  been  kept 
without  food  since  the  previous  day.  This 
amount  suffices  for  100  fowls;  larger  or 
smaller  flocks  should  be  fed  in  proportion. 
A  few  hours  later,  Epsom  salts,  1  lb.  to 
each  100  birds,  should  be  dissolved  in  a 
little  water  and  mixed  with  a  small 
amount  of  mash,  perhaps  half  the  pre¬ 
viously  used  quantity.  This  is  then  so 
distributed  that  each  fowl  in  the  flock  will 
get  its  share.  To  prevent  reinfection, 
droppings  must  be  kept  cleaned  up. 

M.  B.  D. 


Covering  for  Brooder  Floor 

What  should  be  used  on  brooder  house 
floor  for  little  chicks?  Size  is  10x12  ft., 
wood  floor  6  in.  above  ground.  I  have  in 
past  five  years  used  clean  new  sand  about 
2  in  deep  on  floor,  with  fine-cut  rye  straw, 
top  of  sand.  I  find  if  Spring  is  cold  and 
little  chickens  are  housed  quite  a  bit,  their 
feet  and  legs  dry  up,  I  think  due  to  the 
brooder  stove  drying  sand  out,  and  then 
sand  gets  so  hot  that  one  can  hardly  hear 
the  hand  on  sand  around  the  stove.  Has 
anyone,  to  your  knowledge,  used  fine  sift¬ 
ed  ash  instead  of  sand?  c.  h.  o. 

Chickens  will  not  stand  confinement  to 
board  floors  for  more  than  two  to  three 
weeks,  and  should  be  got  out  upon  the 
ground  in  an  enclosed  run,  even  in  early 
Spring.  They  should,  of  course,  be  taught 
the  way  back  to  the  warm  brooder  before 
being  allowed  out  of  doors  at  will.  I 
know  of  nothing  better  than  sand  and  cut 
litter  as  a  covering  for  the  floor,  and  do 
not  think  that  coal  ashes  would  be  su¬ 


perior  in  any  way.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
use  sand  if  a  good  litter  is  provided. 
Young  chicks  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  stove,  after  they  have 
learned  the  source  of  heat  and  to  return 
there  for  warmth,  but  1  should  look  for 
some  deficiency  in  the  heating  arrange¬ 
ment  if  the  sand  about  the  stove  becomes 
too  hot  to  bear  the  hand.  M.  B.  D. 


More  About  Duck  Eggs 

Having  seen  in  issue  of  Dec.  29,  1923, 
a  inquiry  regarding  the  sale  of  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs,  will  say  that  1  have 
been  in  the  same  fix  as  J.  A.  R.  As  we 
like  the  eggs  to  eat.  especially  when  fried 
or  hard  boiled,  we  have  used  quantities  of 
them  and  sold  our  hens’  eggs.  At  one 
time  I  could  not  dispose  of  the  surplus 
eggs,  and  having  a  crateful,  my  husband 
rook  them  to  the  city  to  try  to  sell  them 
there.  At  one  place  they  wanted  them  for 
hatching,  but  wouldn’t  take  them  because 
they  had  been  washed,  and  buyer  insisted 
that,  if  washed,  they  would  not  hatch.  At 
another,  the  man,  on  finding  that  we  have 
an  incubator,  suggested  that  he  bring  the 
eggs  back  and  after  hatching  ship  the 
ducklings  to  him  and  that  he  would  pay 
35  cents  apiece  for  them  until  June  1, 
and  after  that  25  cents  apiece  until  Sep¬ 
tember  1. 

I  put  the  eggs  in  the  incubator  and 
they  hatched  just  as  well  as  some  un-  ! 
washed.  So  I  never  set  soiled  eggs.  I  dis  j 
posed  of  all  the  ducklings  that  year, 
either  to  him  or  locally,  and  this  year  am 
going  to  do  the  same  way  with  my  eggs, 
as  1  have  been  unable  to  find  a  market  for 
the  eggs  for  eating  purposes.  Although 
one  should'  sell  the  ducklings  at  15  cents 
apiece  there  would  still  be  more  profit 
than  in  selling  the  eggs.  But  I  wish  some- 
"tie  would  write  and  tell  of  an  egg  mar¬ 
ket  in  this  State  for  Indian  Runner  duck 
eggs,  as  I  like  the  ducks  and  often  have 
the  eggs  when  it  is  inadvisable  to  hatch 
them.  .  airs.  ti.  f.  w. 

Albion.  N.  Y. 


Cocoa  for  Poultry  and  Hogs 

I  can  buy  bulk  cocoa  at  $2.25  per  cwt. 
W  ill  this  make  a  good  feed  for  poultry  or 
hogs,  meaning  pigs  and  shotes?  How 
would  it  compare  in  value  with  corn  at  $1 
per  bu.?  What  other  feed  content  does 
it  contain?  j.  s.  k. 

Spring  City,  Pa. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  your  “bulk 
cocoa”  refers  to  cocoa  shells  or  cocoa  nut 
meal,  two  quite  different  products.  Ol 
the  former,  Henry  and  Morrison,  in 
“Feeds  and  Feeding,”  say:  “This  by¬ 
product  of  the  manufacture  of  cocoa  and 
chocolate  consists  of  the  hard  outside 
coating,  or  bran,  of  the  eoc-oa  bean.  These 
shells,  which  are  dark  brown  and  brittle, 
are  used  in  a  few  proprietary  feeds.  Only 
15  to  18  per  cent  of  the  crude  protein  in 
this  material  is  digestible.  According  to 
Kellner,  eoc-oa  shells  have  no  more  feeding 
value  than  straw.  Lindsey  and  Smith 
found  at  lot  tested  at  the  Massachusetts 
station  somewhat  more  digestible,  but  do 
not  consider  the  shells  worth  more  than 
half  as  much  as  eornmeal.” 

Of  cocoanut  meal  the  same  authorities 
say  :  “The  residue  from  the  manufacture 
of  oil  from  the  cocoanut,  known  as  co¬ 
coanut  meal,  is  lower  in  crude  protein 
rlian  the  oil  meals  previously,,  discussed 
(oil  meal,  peanut  meal,  etc.),  but  it  con¬ 
tains  somewhat  more  crude  protein  than 
wheat  bran  and  much  more  fat  and  has  a 
higher  feeding  value.  It  is  used  to  some 
extent  by  dairymen  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  and  produces  butter  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  firmness,  therefore  being  well 
adapted  for  Summer  feeding.  On  account 
of  its  tendency  to  turn  rancid  it  ‘can  be 
kept  but  a  few  weeks  in  warm  weather.” 
European  experience  shows  that  cocoanut 
meal  may  be  fed  with  success  to  horses, 
sheep  and  swine.  Cocoanut  meal  has  an 
analysis  of  crude  protein,  18.4  per  c-ent; 
carbohydrates,  37  to  42  per  cent;  fat.  8  to 
17  per  cent  (digestible).  Unless  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  some  proprietary  feeds,  I  do 
not  know  of  the  use  of  cocoanut  meal  in 
poultry  rations.  m.  b.  d. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  203. 

FOR  RENT — Ideal  dairy  farm,  120  acres,  30 
miles  nortli  of  Philadelphia:  accredited  herd, 
producing  Abbotts’  A. A.  milk;  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  trustworthy  man  with  limited  capital. 
Address  owner,  PHILIP  W.  SMITH,  Evergreen 
Farm,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


'HONEY — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones:  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat.  5  lbs.,  $1:  10  lbs..  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net, 
postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thou¬ 
sands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my 
well-satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them! 
Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R.  \V. 
WIND,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


Equipped  with  one  right- 
and  one  left-hand  bottom. 
Each  bottom  may  be  used  al¬ 
ternately  and  the  plow  oper¬ 
ated  back  and  forth  across 
the  field,  throwing  all  the  soil 
one  way.  It  is  also  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  plowing  irregular¬ 
shaped  fields  where  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  lay  out  a  rectan¬ 
gular  land. 


HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover 
5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  Indian  River  oranges  and  grapefruit — 
Finest  grown  in  this  country;  tree-ripened, 
freshly  picked;  makes  most  desirable  gift  to 
anyone;  $4.50  per  standard  box  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point;  packed  half  oranges,  half  grapefruit  if 
desired;  half  box  assorted,  $3;  cash  must  ac¬ 
company  order;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  refer¬ 
ences:  Mercantile  Agencies,  Bank  of  Delray. 

GEO.  S.  MORIKAMI,  Delray,  Fla. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY— Delivered  by  mail,  5  to 
40  lbs.  in  third  zone,  GO  lbs.  in  second;  cir¬ 
cular  free;  ten  lbs.  clover  $2.15,  buckwheat 
$1.90.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  pecan  nuts,  5  lbs.  $2.50  prepaid. 
GRIFFISS  FARMS,  Lament,  Florida.- 


CHOICE  large  Oregon  prunes  direct;  25  lbs.,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  $3.85;  100  lbs.,  freight  paid,  $12.35. 
KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 

t - 

HONEY — (’lover-raspberry,  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.75,  delivered  third  zone.  S.  S. 
STRATTON,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 1924  price  list  free.  '  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buek- 
•  wheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  GO  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50:  buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 3  large  size  Magic  brooder  stoves, 
1923,  like  new,  $17  apiece;  one  large  Candee, 
$15;  one  No.  7  Newtown,  $15;  all  complete 
ready  to  use.  PAUL  KUBL,  Copper  Hill.  N.  J. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Either  duplex  or  triplex  second¬ 
hand  power  sprayer.  EUGENE  BOYCE,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 


CLOVER  HONEY— 5-lb.  pail,  $1.00;  two,  $1.90; 

four,  $3.50;  six,  $5.00;  prepaid  third  zone: 
60-lb.  can  here,  $7.50;  two,  $14.00:  satisfaction 
or  money  back.  DR.  It.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish,  N.Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Guaranteed  pure:  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.15;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  palls, 
$4.25,  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb.  can  here, 
delivered  at  station,  $8.00;  two  60-lb.  cans, 
$15.00.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Long  rye  straw,  tied  in  bundles;  two 
tons.  WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  INC.,  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  stock  of  millinery  and  fix¬ 
tures  at  a  very  low  price  for  a  quick  sale; 
chance  of  a  lifetime  for  anyone  entering  busi¬ 
ness.  E.  MARTH,  135  N.  13th  St..  Clean,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this  is 
real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Rroome  St.,  New  York  City, 


EXCHANGE — Mann  bone  grinder.  power  or 
hand,  for  incubator;  Oliver  two-horse  plow, 
trade  or  sell.  WILL  PIK  E,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


Patented  auto  foot  frame 
shift,  regulating  width  of 
furrow  when  plowing  on  side 
hills  and  around  curves;  au¬ 
tomatic  shifting  hitch,  main¬ 
taining  correct  line  of  draft; 
automatic  horse  lift ;  Syracuse 
bottoms,  chilled  extra  deep 
and  uniformly  by  a  special 
Syracuse  process  which 
makes  them  wear  longer  and 
at  the  same  time  plow  better. 


1  ORANGES — GRAPEFRUIT — Tree-ripened;  bush¬ 
el  boxes,  picked,  packed  in  grove;  oranges.  $2; 
mixed,  $1.75;  grapefruit,  $1.50;  f.  o.  b.  Wau- 
chula,  Fla.;  send  money  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  JR.,  P.  O.  Box  482,  Wauchula,  Fla. 


FEED  CUTTER— Hocking  Valley  No.  11,  with 
10x6  pulley;  shopworn  only;  $41.  J.  W.  Mc- 
LEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


12  HALL  brooders  for  500  chicks,  $15  each;  12 
Norw-ich  heaters,  lower  part  only,  $2  each. 
MORRISON,  Cbanticler  Farm,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  of-  quality;  best  by  test;  clover,  5  lbs., 
$1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75; 
postpaid;  promptly.  M.  BALLARD,  Callicoon, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  Cyphers  incubators,  390  capac¬ 
ity;  must  have  nurserier’s  draws  in  first 
class  condition;  state  year.  S.  STOLMAN,  Cran- 
bury,  N.  J. 


PURE  I-TONEY — 5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1;  buck 
wheat,  80e;  postpaid  second  zone.  ERVIN  A. 
DIETZ,  Central  Bridge,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Two  Queen  Hot  Water  Incubators,  400  egg; 

never  unerated,  $55  eac-b.  RALPH  SAGE, 
Holmesville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cypher’s  or  Buckeye  390-egg  in¬ 
cubator;  also  two  52-in.  canopy  brooders;  state 
condition  and  lowest  prices.  MANUMIT 
FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Buiek  %-ton  truck  chassis  in 
perfect  running  condition.  ROUSE  BROS., 
Dushore,  Pa. 


BARGAIN  in  fine  quality  clover  and  wildflower 
honey.  60-lb.  can,  $6;  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  CHAS.  TOTH,  Henderson,  Md. 


WANTED — Good  incubator,  also  dowell  ma¬ 
chine,  buzz  plainer,  stirfacer,  lath  mill,  and 
bolting  machine,  power  feed.  FOR  SALE — One 
9’4xl2  steam  engine,  large  feed  mill,  also 
mounted  steam  rig,  passed  State  inspection,  large 
enough  to  run  sawmill:  Cleveland  tractor,  chest¬ 
nut  posts,  telephone  poles,  dowells  and  small 
dimension  strips.  ADVERTISER  4718,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOME-MADE,  pure  meat  sausage,  4 %  lbs.,  $1; 

green-cut  meat  and  bone  makes  the  hens  lay, 
5c  it).  MILBROOK  FARM,  North  Chichester, 


WANTED — Used  automatic  air-pressure  electric- 
power  deep-well  pump  and  tank  of  large  size, 
or  either  alone.  DUDLEY  KIMBALL,  Boonton, 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — Hayes  triplex  power  sprayer,  20G 
gallon  tank,  used  two  seasons  and  like  new. 
ADVERTISER  4721,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IF  ANYONE  knowing  the  whereabouts  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Pollock,  1220  N.  7th  St..  Philadelphia, 
communicates  with  this  paper  they  will  learn 
something  to  his  advantage.  ADVERTISER 
4719,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  wholesome  :• 
5  lbs..  $1:  10  lbs..  $1.90;  postpaid  third  zone: 
60-lb.  can,  $7.50.  here.  CHARLES  B.  ALLEN, 
Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY.  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  lbs.,  $1.15. 

delivered.  i'AULKi'fEI*  AriAltlES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J, 


Do  a  better,  easier  job  of  plowing  on  both  hillsides  and 
level  land  by  using  a  John  Deere- Syracuse  Two-Way 
Plow.  Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers.  Write  today,  address 

John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  askforfree  Booklet  DU-6  37. 


JOHNSDEERE 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Inquiries  addressed  to  this  department 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  are  regarded  as  confiden¬ 
tial,  but  should  be  signed  and  and  address 
given  for  reply.  Those  who  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  reply  to  their  letters  may  consider 
it  is  because  they  have  either  failed  to 
sign  name  or  give  full  address. 

My  son  has  been  driving  the  R.  F.  D. 
wagon  as  substitute  for  a  while,  going 
out  from  'Stonington,  and  he  says  there  is 
hardly  a  farmhouse  on  the  route  where 
they  do  not  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  That 
speaks  pretty  well  for  the-  paper.  Ilappy 
New  Year  and  much  success.  G.  H.  S. 
Rhode  Island. 

Evidently  the  New  England  farmer, 
like  others,  knows  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  is 
about  the  only  product  that  he  can  buy 
that  gives  him  more  than  he  got  before 
the  war  for  the  pre-war  price.  No  other 
paper  in  this  part  of  the  country  has 
maintained  its  price  without  depreciation 
in  quality.  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  not  raised 
the  price  and  has  increased  the  quality 
and  service.  And  our  friends  have  helped 
us  do  it. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  carrying  an 
advertisement  for  John  J.  Black  of  Chip¬ 
pewa  Falls,  Wisconsin.  I  have  had  my 
attention  called  to  the  fact  that  some 
time  ago  you  listed  this  man  among  other 
undesirable  advertisers.  I  will  greatly 
appreciate  any  information  you  can  give 
me  on  this  man.  I  will  not  carry  an¬ 
other  insertion  of  his  advertisement  until 
I  hear  from  you.  apublisheb. 

The  publisher  who  wrote  the  above 
letter  is  sincere  in  his  desire  to  keep  frau¬ 
dulent  advertising  out  of  his  columns 
AYe  advised  this  publisher  that  J.  J. 
Black  has  been  working  a  petty  swindle  for 
years  in  soliciting  an  advance  fee  from 
farm  owners  on  the  pretext  that  he  could 
sell  the  property.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  makes  no  effort  to  sell  the  farm  after 
he  gets  the  fee — none  of  the  “advance 
fee”  real  estate  pirates  do.  Black  was 
denied  a  license  by  the  Wisconsin  Real 
Estate  Brokers’  Board  lasft  April ;  but  he 
still  seems  to  carry  on  his  swindling 
game. 

Lowell,  .Tan.  19. — 'Charged  with  using 
the  United  States  mail  with  intent  to 
defraud,  Edward  R.  Tryou,  Harry  P. 
Doherty,  F.  G.  Leary  and  W.  C.  Gray 
of  Lowell  were  arraigned  before  United 
States  Commissioner  R.  B.  Walsh  this 
morning  and  were  held  under  bonds  of 
$1500  each,  which  they  furnished.  All 
are  connected  with  the  Tryon  Knitting 
Company. 

It  is  alleged  that  defendants  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  sale  of  knitting  machines 
which  they  offered  for  sale  to  the  public 
by  means  of  mail  advertising,  and  it 
is  further  alleged  that  the  knitting  ma¬ 
chines  were  advertised  as  being  suited  to 
home  knitting  on  which  the  defendants 
were  to  .pay  a  fair  return.  On  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  such  advertising 
was  not  in  accord  with  the  facts,  the 
warrants  were  issued. — Boston  Daily 
Globe. 

The  attitude  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  towards 
these  “work-at-home”  schemes  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  of  knitting  machines 
is  too  well  known  to  require  any  lengthy 
comment.  The  Tryon  outfit  was  ex¬ 
posed  in  these  columns  October  6,  1923. 
The  machines  are  difficult  to  operate  and 
many  women  who  have  borrowed  the 
money  to  purchase  them,  relying  on  the 
representations  of  the  money  to  be  made 
in  knitting  socks,  have  been  unable  to 
operate  them  at  all.  Others  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  do  a  small  amount  of  work 
with  them,  but  the  amount  to  be  earned 
in  the  work  has  been  misrepresented. 
Since  the  knitting  machine  project 
started  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  warned  its 
readers  regarding  it  and  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  advertising.  Possibly  this  in¬ 
dictment  spells  the  “beginning  of  the 
end”  of  the  knitting  machine  work-at- 
liome  scheme. 

My  daughter  graduated  last  June  with 
over  one  hundred  others  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  Broekport.  N.  Y.  She 
was  approached  by  a  representative  of 
the  Empire  New  England  Co.,  and  was 
persuaded  to  purchase  a  set  of  the  ref¬ 
erence  books  at  $69.50.  If  on  examina¬ 
tion  she  did. care  for  the  books  she  might 
return  them,  but  afterwards  on  reading 
the  contract  it  stated  that,  provided  she 
did  not  teach,  she  right  return  them. 
On  examining  the  books  and  finding  that 
most  schools  had  reference  books  in  their 
libraries  she  returned  them  about  the  first 
of  August,  also  writing  the  firm  the 
books  were  being  returned,  and  stating  her 
reason  for  doing  so.  Nothing  was  heard 
from  the  firm  until  about  October  1,  when 
she  received  a  bill  for  first  payment.  My 


daughter  wrote  them  that  books  were  re¬ 
turned  in  good  condition  so  did  not  owe 
anything.  Their  answer  was  they  had 
no  record  of  books  being  returned,  but 
their  letter  shows  that  they  received  her 
letter  of  about  August  1.  We  have  ex¬ 
press  receipt  that  books  were  shipped. 

•  Why  did  this  concern  wait  over  two 
months  to  acknowledge  August  letter, 
if  they  are  honest?  My  daughter  is  n 
minor.  They  have  the  books,  but  still 
they  send  their  duns.  H.  F. 

New  York. 

The  above  letter  illustrates  the  way 
young  girls  are  frequently  imposed  upon 
by  unscrupulous  book  agents  and  sales¬ 
men  for  correspondence  school  courses 
Girls  who  have  just  graduated  and  are 
enthusiastic  about  their  future  work  are 
easy  victims  of  slick-tongued  book  agents. 
We  should  be  the  last  to  advise  young  or 
old  to  violate  an  honest  contract,  but 
when  deception  is  employed  to  seecure  the 
signature  the  individual  is  doing  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  by  refusing  to  allow  the  sharper 
to  benefit  by  the  trick  or  fraud  in  securing 
the  signature. 

On  the  other  side  you  will  find  bill  of 
fur  I  shipped  to  I.  R.  Ilough,  Meriden. 
Conn.  The  fur  was  all  in  good  shape.  I 
was  offered  $12  for  nine  of  the  skunk 
and  thfe  other  two  were  just  as  good. 
The  skunk  at  the  time  I  shipped  them 
were  worth  in  the  New  York  market  just 
$14.10.  It  isn’t  likely  that  you  can  col¬ 
lect  anything,  but  thought  maybe  you 
could  fix  ijt  so  some  other  shippers 
wouldn’t  get  skinned  as  I  did.  E.  G.  H. 

The  returns  on  the  shipment  were 
$6.20  and  this  is  much  better  than  some 
of  the  reports  we  are  receiving  about 
Hough.  The  number  of  complaints  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  that  Ilough  is  skinning 
the  shippers.  He  has  an  alibi  prepared 
in  advance  that  the  furs  were  received 
in  bad  condition. 

Allegations  by  stockholders  of  misman¬ 
agement  and  waste  of  funds  resulted  yes¬ 
terday  in  the  granting  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  O’Malley  of  a  temporary  order  re¬ 
straining  the  sale  of  stock  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Hotel  Constructioji  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  Hotel  Commonwealth  “co¬ 
partner  ownership  plan”  was  first  evolved 
in  1916  and  plans  were  undertaken  for 
the  construction  of  a  large  hotel  at 
Broadway  and  56th  Street.  Each  per¬ 
son  who  purchased  a  share  of  the  stock, 
then  selling  for  $100  a  share,  automat¬ 
ically  became  a  member  of  the  “Common¬ 
wealth  Club,”  with  quarters  in  the  hotel 
building.  No  dues  were  to  be  paid  by 
these  members,  and  they  were  to  receive 
special  privileges  from  the  management. 
— Daily  Paper. 

Although  many  men  of  prominence  and 
whose  names  stood  for  success  and  busi¬ 
ness  integrity  in  New  York  City  lent  their 
influence  to  the  project,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
from  the  first  advised  its  readers  to  give 
the  proposition  a  wide  berth,  and  allow 
the  men  of  means  whose  names  were  used, 
to  influence  the  investments  of  others,  to 
finance  the  operations  of  the  corporation. 
It  is  said  that  $6,000,000  of  stock  has 
been  sold  and  only  $12,000  remains  in  the 
treasury  of  the  enterprise.  As  usual  with 
enterprises  financed  in  this  way,  large 
salaries  were  paid  to  directors  of  the 
company,  and  it  is  also  reported  that  a 
salary  of  $25,000  a  year  has  been  paid 
to  a  hotel  manager,  even  though  no  hotel 
is  in  existence. 

In  a  November  (1923)  number  of  The 
R.  N.-Y’.  you  printed  a  long  statement 
from  one  who  had  been  practically  swin¬ 
dled  by  H.  N.  Cobb  of  Glen  Rock  Nur¬ 
sery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
Y’ou  gave  a  very  full  account  of  his  life 
as  a  poultryman,  and  this  account  agrees 
with  my  own  experience.  The  Spring  of 
1922  I  subscribed  for  the  Reliable  Poul¬ 
try  Journal.  In  looking  through  the 
pages  of  the  December  (1923)  issue  of 
this  periodical,  I  was  much  surprised  to 
find  a  “display”  advertisement  of  our 
friend  Cobb.  I  at  once  wrote  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  giving  my  unsatisfactory  venture 
with  him,  and  sending  the  page  contain¬ 
ing  your  statements  in  “Publisher’s  Desk” 
department.  Can  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment,  upon  information  such  as  I  can 
furnish,  compel  the  publishers  of  Reliable 
Poultry  Journal  to  refuse  the  use  of  its 
columns  to  a  swindling  advertiser? 

New  Jersey.  .  F.  j. 

The  government  has  no  pow’er  to  regu¬ 
late  the  character  of  advertisements  car¬ 
ried  by  a  publication,  except  when  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  been  convicted  of  fraud  ;  then 
the  Post  Office  Department  would  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  rejecting  the  publication  from 
the  mails.  Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock 
Farm  is  advertising  in  a  number  of  poul¬ 
try  and  farm  papers.  The  proprietor, 
Cobb,  has  the  audacity  to  claim  in  his 
circulars  that  he  has  never  allowed  a 
complaint  to  go  unadjusted — a  deliberate 
falsehood  on  Cobb’s  part. 


YOU  can  always  de¬ 
pend  on  Hercules  Dy¬ 
namite  to  clear  your 
stump  land  quickly,  easily 
and  economically. 

HERCULES  POWDER,  CO , 

904  Market  Street 

Wilmington  Delaware 


Send  for  our 
free  booklet 
“ Land  Development" 


HERCULES 

DYNAMITE 


Produces  Clean  Milk 
at  Lowest  Cost 

SIMPLICITY !  That’s  why  the 
Hinman  Milker  is  so  easy  to  keep 
thoroughly  clean  that  low- bacteria 
milk  is  natural  to  it.That’s  why  it’s  so 
dependable — costs  next  to  nothing 
for  upkeep— pays  for  itself  on  average 
dairies  in  less  than  a  year.  That’s 
why  it  has  proved,  for  over  15  years, 
and  on  many  thousands  of  dairies, 
that  it  is  a  reliable  profitmaker,  sav¬ 
ing  2A  milking  time. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  famous  Hinman 
Simplicity — what  others  tell  you  it  is  doing 
for  them — what  it  means  to  your  own  better 
profits  and  greater  pleasure. 

Send  for  our  Big  Catalog  to-day! 


Hinman  Individnal  Pump 

So  simple  positive,  that  it  can't  help 
but  work  steadily  year  after  year.  Pro¬ 
duces  gradual,  soothing  suction  — the 
right  milking  machine  principle • 


Hinman  Valve  Chamber 

No  springs.  Only  one  moving  part. 
Easy  to  clean  as  a  tumbler.  Completely 
guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  machine. 
Think  what  this  means.  If  this  important 
part  could  easily  get  out  of  order  no 
manufacturer  could  afford  to  cover  it 
with  so  broad  and  positive  a  guarantee. 

Hinman  Electric 

(No  Installation) 

Every  Hinman  advantage  for  small 
dairies  equip¬ 
ped  with  elec¬ 
tric  plants. 


HINMAN  MILKING 

FOURTH  ST. 


MACHINE  CO. 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

Write  at  once 
for  unusual 
opportunities 
open. 


HINMAN  MILKER 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “  GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  iny  FKEE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FKEE  TO  YOG  with  Sample  CardB. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


PRICED  but 

POWERED 


*■!  f.'.jlSt /tilt ul 


''l‘  i",. 

An  accurate  description  of  the  many  fine 
farms,  5  to  500  acres,  now  available  in  Sunny 
Southern  Maryland,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  easy  terms. 

All  kinds  of  farming  can  be  made  very  profit¬ 
able  in  this  land  of  ideal  climate,  long  growing 
seasons,  and  nearby  markets.  Crops  of  all 
kinds  give  remarkable  yields  in  Southern 
Maryland.  Good  roads  and  short  hauls  to 
markets,  with  the  early  growing  season,  bring 
top  prices  to  farmers  in  this  fruitful  land. 

Send  for  the  whole  story. 

Southern  Maryland  Immigration 
Commission,  College  Park,  Md. 


“Farming  in 

California 


This  booklet  will  give  you  authoritative 
facts  and  figures  about  Farming  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Learn  the  true  statistical  story  of 
California  values,  production,  co-opera¬ 
tives  and  conditions.  All  the  booklets  list¬ 
ed  are  by  authorities.  The  information  in 
them  is  reliable.  If  you  would  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  a  farm  where  li  fe  is  better,  send  for 
any  or  al  1  of  these  free  booklets. 

1.  Fanning  in  California 

2.  Deciduous  Fruit  Growing  in 

California 

3.  Pure  Bred  Stock  Raising  in 

California 

4.  Dairying  in  California 

3.  Poultry  Raising  in  California 

These  publications  may  mean  an  im¬ 
portant  and  happy  change  in  your  Jife. 
Send  the  coupon  today  to  Californians 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  organization  interested 
in  sound  dev  elopment  of  the  State.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell. 


CALIFORNIANS,  Inc. 

San  Francisco,  140  Montgomery  St.,  Room  925 
Please  send  me  booklets  checked 
1  2  3  4  5 

Address  


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife,  to  work  on  shares; 

15-head  dairy;  1,500  capacity  poultry;  West¬ 
chester  County;  must  be  able  to  buy  half  of  stock 
good  living  conditions  and  opportunity  to  make 
money.  ADVERTISER  4011,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  ASSOCIATE  WANTED  —  A  recog¬ 
nized  poultry  expert  has  an  established  paying 
jioultry  plant  on  Cape  Cod,  specializing  in 
‘'bred  to  lay”  White  Rocks  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  day  old  chicks,  squab  pullets,  hatching 
eggs,  breeding  stock  and  soft  roasters;  the 
plant  is  capable  of  profitable  enlargement,  a 
man  who  wants  to  make  poultry  his  life’s  work, 
a  gentleman  whom  1  can  take  into  my  family, 
if  necessary,  willing  to  learn  and  to  work, 
with  capital  enough  to  enlarge  the  plant  which 
will  ultimately  be  his,  may  find  a  profitable 
opening.  Address  ADVERTISER  4647,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TENANT  farmer  wanted  for  well  equipped 
farm  276  acres,  good  buildings,  accommo¬ 
dates  35  cows,  10  cows  at  present,  all  machin¬ 
ery  including  tractor,  silo  filler,  thrasher  on 
the  place.  Inquire  of  PROFESSOR  V.  G. 
SIMKHOVITCH,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — On  gentleman’s  country  place  along 
Jersey  Shore,  thoroughly  experienced  poultry 
man;  Mock  of  1,000  laying  hens  which  expect  to 
increase;  no  hatching;  one  capable  of  handling 
team  and  familiar  with  farm  work;  no  living 
accommodations  furnished;  state  age,  references 
and  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  4664,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  or  married  man  to  work  or 
farm  on  shares  on  truck  farm  on  Eastern 
Shore,  adjacent  to  tidewater;  wages,  .$35  per 
month;  house,  garden  and  firewood  furnished. 
Address  G.  W.  WARREN,  Quinby,  Accomack 
Co.,  Va. 


POULTRYMAN  -  CARPENTER  —  Wishing  to 
change  from  general  farming  to  poultry  pro¬ 
duction,  I  require  the  services  of  an  experienced, 
caimble  man  seeking  a  permanent  situation,  who 
can  build  houses  and  necessary  equipment;  state 
age,  training,  experience  and  salary  desired. 
ADVERTISER  4660,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wanted  by  the  year,  married,  $70 
per  month,  house  wood  and  milk;  reference. 
J.  E.  GILLETTE,  Box  4,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife,  general  all  around 
man,  20  acres;  Northern  New  Jersey ;  ' 6-room 
house;  good  schools;  state  wages,  experience, 
references.  ADVERTISER  4677,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  or  couple,  to  live  with  Protestant 
owner  and  work  farm  on  halves;  board,  tools, 
manure  and  team  furnished.  L.  W.,  P.  O.  Box 
230,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


WANTED - Farmer  on  New  Jersey  chicken 

farm;  house,  garden,  $75;  state  age,  experi 
cnee,  reference.  ADVERTISER  4692,  care  Rural 
New'-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — Single,  or  married  man  with  small 
family,  that  understands  farming;  big  wages 
and  good  home  to  the  right  man.  Answer  FRED 
RUPPERT,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — March  1,  young  man  to  take  charge 
of  poultry  and  assist  in  upkeep  on  country 
estate;  $70,  board  and  quarters.  AD\  ERTISER 
4694,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  do  good  plain  cooking; 

family  two  adults,  five  children;  no  launder¬ 
ing;  $75  per  month;  references.  Man  to  work 
on  trees  and  shrubs;  private  estate;  must  be 
reliable;  $75  per  month,  room  and  board.  BON 
116,  Ossining,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED — Refined  couple  for  boys’  school;  per¬ 
manent  positions  for  reliable  people;  salary 
varies,  according  to  responsibility  and  posi¬ 
tion  from  $1200  to  $1800;  no  children  at  present; 
openings  for  cottage  master,  assistant  farmer 
and  housekeeper  of  department.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  write,  inclosing  stamp,  to  W.  GRANT 
FANCHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single,  reliable  man,  dairy,  30 
cows,  milking  machine:  good  horses,  con¬ 
veniences:  sugar  bush;  by  Feb.  15;  state  wages. 
JOHN  EDDY,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  and  farmer  to  take 
over,  either  on  shares  or  hire,  completely- 
equipped  poultry  farm  stocked  with  thousand 
chickens,  and  also-  fully-equipped  general  farm, 
170  acres,  and  good  home:  will  make  attractive 
proposition  to  well-qualified  man;  owner  must 
leave  place  for  other  business.  HAISTER  & 
SIMONOFF,  Inc.,  450  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  and  high-class  man  to  take 
care  of  herd  of  registered  Guernseys  and  flock 
of  several  hundred  chickens.  Must  be  capable 
of1  producing  high-class  product,  including  high 
qualitv  butter,  in  the  dairy  and  poultry  yard 
and  able  to  manage  feed  and  care  in  all 
branches;  place  carries  herdsman  assistant, 
good  house,  wages  and  perquisites;  located  50 
miles  from  New  York;  answer  by  letter,  stat¬ 
ing  family,  experience  and  references;  place 
open*Feb.  15.  ADVERTISER  4716,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  April  1st.  generally  handy 
married  man,  white,  Protesant;  use  of  com¬ 
fortable  modern  house,  10  acres,  barn,  and  wood 
in  return  f-or  running  small  water  plant  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  property;  ample  opportunity  for  work 
at  day  wages;  ready  market  for  poultry,  eggs, 
milk,  vegetables:  opportunity  to  give  meals; 
references  required;  40  miles  from  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  4717,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  couple  want  boarding  house;  man 
willing  to  work  on  farm  as  teamster  or  butter- 
maker.  ADVERTISER  4704,  .care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple;  man,  knowledge 
of  gardening,  cold  frames,  willing  to  milk,  one 
with  greenhouse  experience  given  preference; 
wife,  good  cook,  clean  housekeeper:  both  strictly 
honest,  willing,  congenial,  live  with  family,  good 
home:  steady  position  to  right  couple;  reference, 
experience,  first  letter;  don’t  answer  unless 
qualified.  P.  E.  BURR,  Oakdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Working  (white),  plain  cook¬ 
ing.  marketing,  mending,  must  be  competent 
to  take  full  charge,  small  house,  3  in  family 
write,  giving  experience,  age,  nationality  and 
salary  expected;  personal  references  required. 
MRS.  DONALD  McGRAW,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


WANTED — About  April  1,  single  man,  who  is 
willing  and  agreeable,  on  registered  Holstein 
farm;  must  be  able  to  milk  and  willing  to  do 
any  ordinary  farm  work;  preference  given  to 
companionable  fellow  who  wants  to  learn;  write 
fully  and  state  wages  in’  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4727,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — White  girl  for  general  housework  for 
couple  and  two  children;  family  washing  done 
out.  BOX  132,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  good  tree  pruners  for  three 
weeks,  late  March,  to  top  work  three  and 
four-year  apple  trees.  Apply  W.  E.  SCIIMICK 
FRUIT  FARMS,  Hamburg,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  wanted  as  Working  manager  of 
poultry  farm  by  practical  poultryman;  16 
years’  experience,  Cornell  College  training;  un¬ 
derstands  the  business  thoroughly  in  all  its 
modern  features;  also  fruit  growing  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  American,  married  36  years  old; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  4695,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  superintendent  March 
1,  by  man  with  years  of  experience  as  super¬ 
intendent  on  large  certified  farm;  37  years  of 
age,  married;  college  graduate;  best  of  refer¬ 
ence  as  regards  character,  ability  and  honesty; 
only  a  large  position  considered  where  results 
are  expected  and  paid  for;  purebred  herd  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  4431,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MASTER  farmer  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
gardening,  machinery,  purebred  cattle,  produc¬ 
ing  and  retail  fancy  market  milk,  handling  of 
men,  buying  and  selling;  can  furnish  high-class 
reference  to  prove  my  ability.  ADVERTISER 
4621,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i _ _ _ _ _ 

POULTRY  or  Estate  Manager— A  woman  with 
wide  practical  farm  and  commercial  poultry 
experience;  a  student  of  horticulture  in  England 
and  American  agricultural  colleges,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  references.  ADVERTISER  4661,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  seek  position,  wife  trained  nurse; 

man,  farmer,  chauffer  or  gardener:  would 
consider  convalescing  or  private  sanitarium. 
ADVERTISER  4671,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  man,  March  1;  preferred 
with  one  or  two  sons;  on  shares  or  wages;  30- 
cow  farm.  BOX  165,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED — General  house  worker ;  ex¬ 
perienced.  MRS.  A.  L.  STARKE,  Brook- 
jhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good  American  man  and  wife  on 
a  small  farm,  dairy  and  poultry;  good  home 
for.  the  right  party.  Apply  ARCHIE  BEDELL, 
Brentwood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultryman  with  not  less  than  five 
years’  experience  in  hatching  and  brooding, 
Newtown  Giant  Incubator;  references  required; 
state  age  and  salary  expected;  begin  February 
15.  Applv  R.  E.  BOTTEMUS,  New  Suffolk. 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  market  garden  or 
truck  farm;  one  experienced  with  tractor  and 
truck,  and  do  other  farm  work.  ADVERTISER 
4703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  farm  superintendent  wants  position 
managing  large  farm;  15  years’  experience; 
best  of  referenee.  ADVERTISER  4674,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTR YM A N — W ork ing  manager,  single,  six¬ 
teen  years’  experience,  wishes  position;  ref¬ 
erences,  commercial.  ADVERTISER  4680,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED — -Woman  wants  place  on  commercial 
poultry  plant;  best  references.  ADVERTISER, 
4683,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN,  single,  22;  four 
years’  experience  on  private  estate;  wishes 
position  on  commercial  plant;  references.  P. 
KORF'F,  213  E.  72d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GAMEKEEPER  and  Forester;  competent  to  take 
charge  of  any  private  preserve r. or  estate;  fur¬ 
ther  detailed  information  will  be  given  upon 
written  request.  ADVERTISER  4691,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  requires 
.  the  services  of  an  experienced  poultry  man 
las  working  foreman,  initiative  and  energy  es¬ 
sential;  salary  at  present,  $1680  per  year  and 
room  in  administration  building;  job  available 
at  once  for  right  man;  state  qualifications  and 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4708,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1  experienced  married  man, 
Protestant,  to  take  charge  40-acre  bearing" 
orchard,  five  miles  from  Kingston;  five-room 
house  and  garden  furnished;  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  4711,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  women  to  care 
for  aged  lady  and  assist  with  housework  in 
family  of  three;  good  home  and  wages  to  right 
person.  ADVERTISER  4712,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  HAND  WANTED — Single,  temperate, 
non-smoker;  permanent  position,  at  $45  per 
month,  board  and  room,  on  hundred-acre  estate 
on  the  Sound,  3  mile  from  Northport,  L.  I., 
where  2  cows,  2  horses,  150  chickens  are  kept; 
'corn,  feed,  and  vegetables,  for  own  use  only,  is 
raised;  state  nationality,  age,  height,  weight 
md  past  experience,  With  copies  of  \ecommenda- 
twos  or  personal  references.  LOUIS  F.  GEISS- 
T.ER.  Fort  Salonga,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  practical  farm  or  estate 
manager.  15  years’  experience  supplemented 
by  Cornell  College  training:  understand  the  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughly  in  all  its  modern  branches;  no 
proposition  is  too  large:  American,  married;  ref¬ 
erences  furnished.  ADVERTISER,  4696.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  with  family,  wishes 
position  on  private  or  commercial  plant.  BOX 
A,  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  man,  21,  having  gen¬ 
eral  farming  experience  on  good  truck,  fruit 
or  general  farm:  willing  and  honest:  ref¬ 
erences;  state  full  particulars.  WM.  LEES, 
Totawa  Boro,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  helper  on  poultry 
farm  where  I  can  learn  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness;  experienced  in  growing  small  fruit; 
Protestant.  Write  GEORGE  W.  DREW, 
69  State  Street,  Seneca  F'al’s,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  as  housekeeper 
for  bachelor  in  country;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4697,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  experienced  farmer  -  gardener, 
would  like  permanent  position;  references; 
state  wages  in  first  letter.  E.  P.  BANNING, 
Greenways,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm. 
ADVERTISER  4702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager,  interested  in  any  real 
proposition;  farm  raised;  college  graduate; 
married;  excellent  references  in  regards  hogs, 
cattle,  cropping.  ADVERTISER  4701,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  American  desires  position;  working 
foreman;  can  take  full  charge;  life  experience 
all  branches  farming;  operate  all  modern  farm 
machinery,  milkers,  tractors,  trucks,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  37,  desires  position;  life 
experience;  references;  please  state  wages, 
etc.,  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4710,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Determined,  educated 
Christian,  single,  54,  adept  with  tools,  im¬ 
provements,  knowledge  poultry,  gardening,  nur¬ 
series,  experienced  business  representative,  ac¬ 
countant,  seeks  position  estate  supervisor,  work¬ 
ing  partner  or  reconcilable  capacity.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  £713,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  experienced  with  cattle, 
wants  position  on  small  estate;  also  willing 
to  do  outside  work.  ADVERTISER  4714,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HORSEMAN  or  manager,  married,  with  .family 
of  2,  desires  position  on  stock  farm  or  estate; 
20  years’  veterinary  experience;  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  breeding.  J.  CROWE,  Sun  Briar  Court, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  married  man  with  five 
years’  experience  with  tractors  and  trucks; 
capable  of  doing  first-class  repair  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4728,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLEVELAND  tractor  driyer  and  mechanic  de¬ 
sires  position  driving  tractor  or  repairing  farm 
machinery;  can  furnish  best  of  references; 
married;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  4720,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  23,  wishes  position  as  helper  on 
poultry  farm,  ambitious,  non-smoker;  4  years’ 
farming  experience,  references.  JOS.  KRATSCH- 
MER,  Idlewild,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  as  working  farm  or  estate  superin¬ 
tendent  by  married  man;  life  experience  cover¬ 
ing  all  branches.  ADVERTISER  4723,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  21,  speaks  English,  wants  job  on 
dairy  farm  or  poultry  plant;  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  to  February  or  later.  ADVERTISER 
4724,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  20,  good  habits,  desires  position 
on  farm,  Feb.  15;  3  years’  experience;  good 
milker;  drives  car;  state  particulars  and  countv. 
WALTER  SNELL.  Butler,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  26,  especially  experienced  in  fruit¬ 
growing,  wants  work  on  fruit  farm;  willing 
to  do  general  farm  work  when  necessary.  AD 
VERTISER  4725,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  or  assistant,  experienced,  single, 
desires  position;  state  wages,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4726,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FERTILE  farm,  60  acres;  new  buildings,  silo. 
L.  G.  KELLOGG,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Endicott-Johnson  markets; 
milk  12c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  g’ood  income.  Write  owner, 
ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

i _ . 

FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm;  town  one  mile.  A. 
L.  CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — 150  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
truck,  poultry,  dairy;  good  buildings;  Within 
three  miles  of  heart  of  city;  write  to  JACOB 
G.  LIPMAN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


120  ACRES,  35  acres  timber,  balance  tillable, 
orchard  on  farm,  well  watered,  buildings  in 
good  condition;  R.  I),  route;  $4,200.  BOX  134, 
West  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  HILL  farms,  in  New  York  State,  all  ad¬ 
joining  each  other,  500  acres,  high  state  of 
cultivation;  farms  have  four  sets  good  build¬ 
ings;  farm  No.  1  has  large  barn  56x133,  ice 

house,  blacksmith  shop,  garage,  milk  house, 

tractor  house,  sheds,  two  silos  14x40;  make 
grade  A  milk,  52  cows  some  now  fresh,  8 
horses,  50  sheep,  lot  of  wood,  water,  and  or¬ 
chards;  equipped  with  all  modern  machinery, 
etc.;  will  sell  to  suit  purchaser,  one  or  all  of 
the  farms;  stock  and  tools  if  desired;  easy 

terms  or  trade  for  city  property.  A.  C.  MATH- 
EWSON,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE— Beautiful  new  7  room  commuters’ 
country  home;  modern  plumbing,  etc.;  garage; 
no  other  buildings;  fine  view  and  location,  on  46 
acres  choice  land,  soon  worth  more  alone  than 
entire  piece;  12  minutes’  walk  to  D.  L.  &  W. 
station;  28  miles  from  New  York;  $12,500; 
$4,500  cash;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  46*55, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Very  desirable  fruit  and 
poultry  farm,  23  acres;  improved  road;  1)4 
miles  from  Dover;  electricity,  running  water, 
etc.;  10  acres  young  bearing  orchards;  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  with  1,500  layers;  Mam¬ 
moth  incubators;  brooder  houses.  ADVERTISER 
4655,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— 80  acres,  sandy 
loam,  1)4  miles  from  Gainesville,  Wyoming 
County;  fine  buildings;  a  one  man  farm;  espec¬ 
ially  adapted  to  potatoes.  II.  P.  WILSON, 
Castile,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  fine  fruit  and  dairy  farms,  60 
and  120  acres,  respectively;  on  improved  road, 
near  churches,  high  school,  etc.;  will  be  sold 
very  low  to  a  quick  buyer;  equipped  if  desired. 
Address  MISS  CHARLOTTE  STORY,  Greenville, 
X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— 128-acre  dairy 
farm  fully  equipped;  or  exenange  for  Montana 
property.  J.  KITCH,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


FARM — 25  acres,  2%  miles  Beverly,  N.  J.; 

electrically  lighted  modern  houses  for  1000 
chickens,  up-to-date  dairy  barn,  usual  farm 
buildings,  1200  peach  trees,  pear  and  apple 
orchard;  berries;  house,  5  bedrooms  and  bath, 
hot  water  heat,  electric  light,  water  plant; 
everything  in  good  order;  10  cows,  2  horses,  400 
chickens,  $12,000  includes  stock  and  machinery; 
terms  to  suit.  R.  D.  McElroy,  Beverly,  N.  J. 


FARM  of  150  acres  for  sale  or  lease;  suitable 
and  equipped  for  general  farming,  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  stock  raising  and  dairying,  on  milk  route; 
large  dwelling-tenant-house,  thirteen  acres  bear¬ 
ing  orchard;  concrete  silo;  markets,  schools  and 
churches  near,  on  main  road  now  under  im¬ 
provement.  ADVERTISER  4693,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  to  rent  on  shares;  145  acres:  near  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  J. ;  land  in  good  condition;  pleasantly 
situated  bouse  of  9  rooms:  sanitary  cow  stables; 
good  '  uthuildings.  HENRY  C.  HOWELL,  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  J. 


LARGE  FRUIT  FARM  and  notel,  in  Catskill 
Mountains;  bargain.  ISAACS,  1916  Daly  Ave., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Grain  and  Dairy  Farm  of  70  acres; 

two  apple  and  pear  orchards;  balance  tillable; 
basement  barn;  7-room  house;  near  Cornell  Col¬ 
lege  and  half  mile  to  school  house;  good  roads; 
stock  and  tools  if  desired;  easy  terms;  for  full 
particulars,  apply  OWNER,  Poplar  Farm,  R.D.8, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  I.EASE — -218-aere  Seneca  County 
lake  farm;  suitable  for  large  tractor  farming. 
C.  F.  NORDSTROM,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  poultry  farm,  or  on  shares. 
Box  6,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED,  9-acre  poultry  farm;  1100 
layers;  6-room  house,  all  conveniences;  for 
particulars,  write  BOX  114,  Gorden  ltd,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.  * 


FOR  SALE — 2%  acres,  irrigated,  Skinner  Sys¬ 
tem.  This  land  is  located  in  the  famous  Onion 
and  Lettuce  section  of  South  Jersey.  Modern 
eight-room  house,  batli  room,  electric  lights,  in 
fact  all  city  conveniences;  also  four-room  bun¬ 
galow  goes  with  this  place;  this  place  is  located 
eight  miles  from  city  of  Bridgeton;  $7,000, 
terms  right  to  private  customer.  F.  B.  MAY- 
HEW,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 126-acre  farm  in  Tioga  Co.;  80  acres 
tillable;  20  acres  pasture;  balance  valuable 
timber;  good  11-rooni  house;  2  barns;  (water  in 
house,  piped  to  barn);  stanchions  for  13  head; 
cement  floor;  box  stalls  for  horses;  buildings 
good  condition;  located  on  new  cement  road,  1)4 
mile  from  village;  2  railroads;  11  miles  to  large 
city,  with  colleges,  etc.;  will  sell  with  full 
equipment  and  stock  for  $7,000,  or  without 
equipment.  For  terms  and  further  information, 
apply  to  owner,  BOX  103,  Willseyville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Fine  farm  on  stone  road;  five  min¬ 
utes  from  station;  trolley  near  the  house,  and 
district  school  within  five  minutes’  walk. 
GEORGE  T.  WELLS,  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  good  dairy  farms  of 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.;  210  acres.  Write 
owner,  F.  BUCKMINSTER,  Rodman,  N.  Y. 


80  ACRES,  near  Ararat,  Pa.;  good  buildings; 

$2,600  with  $600  down.  R.  W.  STANTON, 
504  Pine  St.,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  valley  farms  in 
central  New  York;  (500  acres,  fully  equipped; 
beautiful  lake  on  farm;  no  agents;  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars  write  M.  B.  SHEFF,  516  Warren  St., 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — 75  acres  for  a  small  place 
near  Trumansburg,  or  will  sell  with  small 
payment  down.  ADVERTISER  4698,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  Eastern  Shore  truck  farm 
(potatoes,  tomatoes  and  strawberries),  situ¬ 
ated  between  two  rivers  (fish,  oysters  and  crabs 
galore) ;  nice  10-room  house,  beautiful  shady 
lawn,  outbuildings  a  plenty;  three  acres  seeded 
to  wheat,  3)4  in  strawberries;  will  sell  the  farm 
alone,  or  equipped  with  tools  and  stock,  or  house 
hold  goods  if  wanted;  if  you  art?  a  farmer  or 
fisherman  and  are  looking  for  a  real  home,  write 
for  full  details;  undersigned  is  in  other  business 
40  miles  away,  and  will  sell  this  farm  at  a  sac 
rifice  and  make  terms  to  suit.  C.  P.  VENABLE 
Box  64,  Berlin,  Md. 


114-ACRE  farm  for  sale  or  rent.  ADVERTISER 
4706,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MONMOUTH  COUNTY  truck  farm,  also  poultry; 

20  acres  tillable,  15  pasture  and  woodland; 
stocked  and  equipped;  good  buildings;  glass 
Plant  house;  running  spring  water;  good  mar 
kets;  F'ederal  mortgage,  $2,000;  cash,  $2,000; 
balance,  terms.  ADVERTISER  1705,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— In  Vermont,  a,  good  240-acre  farm; 

Those  who  have  some  ideas  of  farming  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  inquire  of  NOAH  POIRIER,  Randolph, 
Vt.,  for  full  particulars;  has  got  to  be  sold  by 
Spring. 


WANTED— Small 

preferred;  give 
TISER  4707,  care 


farm.  Southern  Pennsylvania 
details  and  terms.  ADVER- 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 16-acre  trucking  farm;  good  build- 

•t,ow!1  and  shipping  station;  terms. 
BOX  309,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


1'OR  SALE — 109  acres  of  fine  river  front  farm¬ 

ing  land;  two  barns;  six-room  house  and  one 
closed  shed;  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  4699 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BE AI/I  It  UL  17)4 -acre  New  Jersey  farm  with 

up-to-date  7-room  house,  large  brick  garage 
outside  laundry;  strawberries,  blackberries’ 
raspberries  in  season;  large  fruit  orchard:  many 
Y££YUlWes;  wonderful  location.  ADVERTISER 
4*09,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I< OR  SALE — 24  acre  farm;  will  sell  cheap  on 
account  of  sickness;  in  southern  New  Jersey 
ADVERTISER  4715,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  90  acres,  electricity  and  all  modern 
improvements,  on  State  road,  1  mile  to  town; 
stock  and  tools  go  with  farm;  $5,000  down 
W.  B.  BULLOCK,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


INI  ESTIGATE — Ill  health,  must  sacrifice  before 
Spring,  70-acre  village  farm;  fine  buildings, 
nearly  ail  tillage,  on  State  road  eighth-mile  to 
store,  post  office,  school,  depot;  good  terms. 
BURLEIGH  JONES  (Owner),  North  Chichester.’ 


WANTED — To  rent,  fully  equipped  farm,  40 
cows  or  more,  by  experienced  college  graduate, 
34,  now  employed  as  superintendent  on  1, 200- 
acre  estate.  Address  BOX  31,  Kent  ”liffs,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  HOUSE  with  one  or  two  acres,  wanted, 

in  upper  Westchester,  Putnam;  or  southern 
Connecticut;  purchase  or  lease.  ADVERTISER 
4722,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  or  rent,  112  acres,  1  mile 
from  station;  fair  buildings;  price,  $3  000- 
half^casb.  JOHN  A.  MOORE,  Raquette  Lake, 


eiA-nou.vi  r'KAMK 


,  nu|!n,‘ — improvements,  on 

lot  100x100,  40  miles  on  D.  L.  &  W  R  R  • 
one  block  from  largest  textile  factory  in  state! 
$5,200.  ADVERTISER  472!),  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  southern  Delaware  County  (N. 

Y. )  hillside  farms,  157  acres,  $1,200;  175  acres, 
$3,000;  if  interested  write  PERCY  TAYLOR 
Kelsey,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM,  67  acres,  well  located;  owner 
sick,  must  sell;  price  reasonable.  Write 

owner,  L.  TEUBERT,  Milford,  N,  J. 


TO  RENT — A  fruit  farm  about  50  miles  from 
New  York;  long  time  lease;  full  data  will  be 
given  in  answer  to  inquiries.  ADVERTISER 
4730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 3 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  201  a 
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PACKETS  POSTPAID  for  ffSZ 

Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetables  is  a  real  bargain  in 
Burpee  Quality  Seeds!  It  is  an  ideal  collection  for  busy  men  or 
women  who  want  to  get  the  best  returns  from  their  gardens.  All 
the  vegetables  in  Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  are  easily  grown  and 
require  very  little  attention. 

A  dollar  spent  now  for  Burpee’s  Seeds  will  produce  vegetables 
that  will  help  greatly  to  reduce  your  cost  of  living.  You  can  save 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  growing  your  own  vegetables. 

Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetables  contains  fifteen  full-size 
packets  of  Burpee’s  Vegetable  Seeds — all  of  the  highest  quality. 
The  complete  collection,  together  with  a  Garden  Plan  and  Instruc¬ 
tion  Sheet  on  how  to  care  for  the  garden  and  the  Burpee  Leaflet. 
“Suggestions  on  Seed  Sowing,”  will  be  mailed  postpaid  for  #1.00. 
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One  Large-Size  Packet  Each  of  the  Following 

Sweet  Corn,  Burpee’s  Sweet  Orange — Early  and  sweet 
Beet,  Burpee’s  Black-Red  Ball — Fine  grained  and  tender 
Carrot,  Danvers  Half-Long — Of  exceptional  quality 
Onion,  Prize -Taker— Very  large,  mild,  and  solid 
Radish,  Earliest  Scarlet  Button — Very  crisp  and  juicy 
Radish,  White  Icicle— The  finest  radish  in  existence. 

Turnip,  White  Egg — I  he  flesh  is  tender  and  fine  grained 
Swiss  Chard,  Lucullus— One  of  the  great  health-giving  greens 
Lettuce,  Big  Boston— A  solid  head,  beautifully  blanched  heart 
Parsley,  Extra-Curled  Dwarf — Attractive  dark  green  leaves 
Cucumber,  Extra-Early  White  Spine— Crisp  white  flesh 


RADISH 

WHITE. 


Two  Large-Size  Packets  Each  of  the  Following 

Bean,  Burpee’s  Fordhook  Favorite— Positively  stringless 
Bean,  Burpee’s  Kidney  Wax— Always  tender  and  stringless 

Send  a  dollar  bill  today  and  Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable 
Seeds  will  come  to  your  door  by  return  mail.  Just  tear  out 
’  *  name  and  address  below. 


W.  AHee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers*  Philadelphia 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  is  $1.00. 

Please  send  me  Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

bv  return  mail. 


100-5' 


Postoffice 


State 


- 

% 
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Some  Promising  Young,  Stock 
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Clean — Pure — Sound — Hardy  «/ 


Our  new  Spring  Catalog 


— now  ready — describes  Seeds 
that  will  help  you  grow  bigger 


and  better  farm  crops.  For  many  years,  we  have  been  gathering,  testing  and  select¬ 
ing  the  best  varieties  for  Eastern  conditions.  Some  of  these  seeds  are  grown  right 
here  in  Lancaster  County — famous  for  its  fertility.  Others  are  purchased  from 
growers  in  sections  where  these  crops  reach  perfection.  All  are  clean,  pure,  sound 
and  hardy — Seeds  that  grow  and  pay  ! 


Our  Catalog  tells  how 


to  succeed  with  Alfalfa — how  to  get 
______  a  better  stand  of  Red  Clover — when 

and  how  to  grow  Sweet  Clover.  It  shows  how  you  can  grow  extra  tons  of  Silage  and 
extra  bushels  of  Crib  Corn  at  a  seed  cost  of  only  35  to  40c  per  acre  Seven  heavj- 
yielding  varieties  of  Oats.  Also  Soy  Beans,  Sudan  Grass,  Canada  Peas  (with  details 
on  growing  all  of  them),  and  a  special  Hog  Pasture  mixture.  W  rite  lor  ^oui  copy 
of  this  free  Book  today.  Mention  the  crops  which  especially  interest  you  anu  uen 
gladly  send  Samples  also,  free. 


A  I  FA  f  FA  This  crop,  once  estab- 
fished,  will  last  from 


five  to  ten  years — and  yield  three  crops 
every  year.  It’s  good  economy  to  use  the 
best  Seed  you  can  get.  This  best  seed  we 
honestly  believe  is  Hoffman’s  “Northwest 
Alfalfa  Seed.  Grown  in  the^  Black  Hills 
district  and  close  up  to  the  North  Rockies 
where  it  must  contend  with  long  summer 
drought  and  intense  wiuter  cold.  Such 
seed  is  surest  to  catch,  surest  to  winter 
and  yields  most  hay.  Our  present  stock  is 
the  cleanest,  plumpest  and  brightest  seed 
our  buyers  could  find.  Tests  close  to  99%% 
pure  —  almost  perfect  germination  —  free 
from  dodder  and  other  dangerous  weeds. 
You  can  make  this  test  for  yourself  under 
our  Money-back  Guarantee.  (See  below.) 
Or  we’ll  gladly  send  generous  sample.  Cat¬ 
alog  lists  another  very  good  brand  of  Al¬ 
falfa  Seed  at  a  little  lower  price. 


C  ft  I'M l l/f  Alfalfa,  inspected,  certified 
and  sealed  by  State  officials 
in  Idaho — where  it  is  grown.  Best  obtain¬ 
able  seed  of  this  hardy  strain. 


“We  are  having  good  luck  with  your  Alfalfa 
Seed,”  write  E.  W.  Hull  &  Son,  New  York,  "al¬ 
though  we  are  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  raise  it 
on  our  bill  farm.  Can  recommend  it  to  anyone.” 

I.  H.  Francis,  Virginia,  writes:  “Please  quote 
me  price  on  Alfalfa,  same  Seed  as  I  got  from  you 
last  August.  It  made  the  most  wonderful  stand 
1  have  ever  seen.” 


CLOVER— RED  CLOVER 

Medium  or  June.  Most  important  crop  in 
the  rotation — a  great  soil  builder.  A  good 
stand  of  clover  plowed  under  means  better 
other  crops  to  follow.  We  take  great  pains 
in  securing  seed  that  will  catch  and  live. 
It  must  come  from  the  right  sections. 
Cheap  seed  from  South  Europe  won’t  do — 
U.  S.  Government  says  so. 

Our  “Extra”  Brand  is  just  right.  Strict¬ 
ly  Northern-grown  seed — bright  and  plump. 
Cleaned  and  recleaned  by  best  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  until  purity  averages  about  99% 
to  99%%.  You  don't  pay  for  weed  seeds 
or  chaff  when  you  choose  Hoffman’s  “Ex¬ 
tra”  brand.  Germination  test  will  delight 
you — make  it  yourself.  We’ll  gladly  send 
generous  Sample — or  allow  you  time  to 
make  tests  under  our  Money-back  Guaran¬ 
tee.  Markets  are  closely  watched  and  you 
here  get  the  benefit  of  closest  possible 
prices. 

“I  have  been  using  your  Red  Clover  for  Severn  1 
years  and  think  it  is  fine  seed,”  writes  L.  C. 
Shane,  Pennsylvania. 


“The  Seeds  I  bought  of  you  in  the  Spring  are 
the  best  I  ever  saw,”  Writes  C.  R.  Fullerton, 
Pennsylvania.  “The  Clover  was  the  best  I  ever 
saw.” 

OTHER  CLOVERS  ^  £?tJ 

Red  Clover.  Crimson  Clover  for  cover 
cropping  in  orchards,  etc.,  etc. 


SWEET  CLOVER  ^ 

som  variety.  Biennial — lasts  two  years. 
Also  two-year  Yellow  Blossom  variety.  All 
this  seed  scarified.  We  supply  inoculation 
at  slight  extra  cost. 


04  TS  “SHADELAND  CLIMAX”  — 
1  **  This  variety  has  been  a  great 
favorite  with  our  customers.  This  year  our 
supply  is  limited.  But  the  quality  is  there ! 
“Shadeland  Climax”  is  a  “tree”  variety — 
very  early — has  tall  stiff  straw — will  not 
lodge  or  go  down.  Very  rust  resistant. 
Thin  hulls  make  the  grain  weigh  heavily. 
Our  stock  is  from  certified  fields — true-to- 
name  and  pure.  Grown  in  the  far  North¬ 
west. 


‘IMPROVED 
WHITE 
RUSSIAN ” 


—  A  fine  variety  — - 
growing  somewhat 
like  the  old  -  fash¬ 
ioned  “  side  ”  or 
“horse  mane”  Oats. 
In  great  demand,  and 
leservedly  so.  Our  stock  is  grown  in 
\’orth  Dakota,  inspected  and  certified  by 
xperts  from  the  State  Department  of  Ag- 
'icnltnre. 


“Improved  White  Russian  Oats,”  writes  J.  Mil- 
ton  Mohr,  Pennsylvania,  “did  admirably  well, 
while  other  oats  were  almost  an  entire  failure  in 
our  section.” 

“Shadeland  Climax  is  a  wonder,”  declares 
Frank  Rozek,  Wisconsin. 

“We  sent  last  Spring  with  several  other  neigh¬ 
bors,”  writes  Abram.  R.  Van  Gelder,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  “and  purchased  of1  you  Seed  Oats  and  was 
well  satisfied  with  my  crop,  being  one  of  the  best 
oat  crops  I  ever  had.” 


“SWEDISH  SELECT” 

A  reliable,  heavy-yielding  oats — -“tree”  or 
branching  type.  At  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station,  this  variety  out-yielded  others  by 
8%  bu.  on  ten-year  average.  Does  well  on 
soils  where  many  other  varieties  won’t. 
Supplied  in  large  or  small  quantities  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Catalog  also  lists  two  other  superfine  Oats  — 
both  of  these  of  the  “side”  or  'horse-mane”  type_ 


CORN  for  SILO  and  CRIB 


SILAGE  CORN  "  ^S,b“.L1.=l° 

ter  Sure  Crop”  will  suit  you — makes  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  of  stalks  and  leaves — pro¬ 
duces  long,  well-filled  ears  of  yellow  corn 
— fine  for  northern  silage.  Stands  drought 
— will  ear  well  when  other  varieties  pro¬ 
duce  only  nubbins.  Any  left  from  silo-fill¬ 
ing  will  husk  out  well.  Not  a  show  corn 
but  a  rattling  good  crib  corn,  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein.  Our  strain  is  pure — -grown  right 
here  on  Lancaster  County  fertile  soils — 
where  it  originated — catalog  lists  other  ex¬ 
ceptional  ensilage  varieties. 


“Your  Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  Corn,” 
writes  Alpha  C.  Scott,  Pennsylvania,  “was  the 
heaviest  fodder  and  corn  I  ever  saw.” 

“I  got  some  Seed  Corn  (Lancaster  Sure  Crop) 
fiayn  you  and  was  well  pleased  with  it.  1  filled 


my  silo  with  it  and  stored  lots  of  it  in  the  crib 
from  that  Bushel  of  Seed  Corn.” — Alvin  Angerer, 
Michigan. 

“Two  years  ago,  I  got  from  you  Seed  Corn — 
•Lancaster  Sure  Crop,’  ”  writes  Wm.  Wolfe,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  “It  has  made  good.  On  a  plot  of 
ground  492  feet  long,  240  feet  wide,  I  harvested 
420  bushels.  Ears  all  good  corn.”  County  Agents 
recommend  “Lancaster  Sure  Crop.”  So  do  experts 
in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


CRIB  CORN 


If  you  grow  corn  to 
feed  or  sell,  try  our 
‘White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.”  This  is  a 
lieavy  yielder  and  a  good  show  corn  as 
well — just  the  thing  for  the  Corn-Club  boy. 
Ears  appear  white  on  the  outside — but  the 
grains  are  of  rich  yellow.  Makes  a  fine, 
iiealthy-looking  shelled  corn.  Catalog 
offers  you  many  other  splendid  husking 
•o  ms. 


Write  us  today  telling 
your  needs.  Let  us  send 
you  free  Samples— but 
you  surely  want  our 
new  Catalog. 


“Money-Back  Guarantee” 

Seed  bought  from  us  that  is  not  of  satisfactory 
quality,  may  be  returned  promptly,  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded — round-trip  freight  to  be  paid  by 
us.  Time  will  be  granted  when  you  wish  to  have 
purity  and  germination  tests  made. 


Box  1S-A 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Hoffman’s  Alfalfa'Seed  produces  heavy  crops — hardy  plants  that  stand  the  winters — and  last  for  years. 


Red  Clover — the  most  important  crop  in  the  rotation.  Be  sure  of  the  right  seed!  Our  Catalog  points  the  way 


“ Swedish  Select” — a  favorite  Oats— Catalog  offers  other  varieties — “side”  and  “tree”  types 


“Lancaster  Sure-Crop”  fills  both 
silo  and  crib — catalog  lists  10  other 
fine  varieties. 
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The 


Beet  as 


[There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  the  plan 
of  growing  sugar  beets  on  Long  Island,  and  on  the  light 
soils  of  Southern  New  Jersey.  Personally  we  doubt  if 
these  sections  can  compete  profitably  with  the  dry  lands 
of  the  Western  States,  but  at  any  rate  we  should  study 
the  crop  and  its  possibilities  before  investing  heavily  in 
it.  The  following  statement  tells  what  has  happened  in 
Colorado]  : 

HE  BIRTH  OF  AN  INDUSTRY.— In  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineties  the  writer  and  a 
few  other  farmers  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Colorado  raised  small  patches  of  sugar 
beets  for  hog  feed.  The  animals  seem  to 
like  the  beets  so  well  that  a  few  were 
boiled  as  an  experiment,  and  we  found  that  the 
cooked  beets,  mixed  with  bran  or  other  mill  feed, 
seemed  to  make  the  ideal  ration,  not  only  for  hogs, 
but  milk  stock  as  well.  As  a  further  experiment  the 
writer  sent  samples  of  sugar  beets  to  Washington,  as 
well  as  to  our  agricultural  college  at  Fort  Collins, 
for  analysis,  asking  our  agricultural  chemist  for  an 
early  and  complete  report.  In  a  short  time  a  report 


point  of  success,  and  not  until  the  sugar  company 
imported  Russians  as  laborers  in  beet  fields  did  the 
industry  attain  a  solid  foundation. 

AN  EASY  CROP. — Like  other  big  enterprises,  the 
sugar  beet  crop  had  its  ups  and  downs.  One  of  the 
main  troubles  in  recent  years  has  been  the  conten¬ 
tion  between  the  growers  and  factories,  which  now 
seems  to  be  settled  by  compromising,  the  growers’ 
demands  having  been  finally  accepted  by  the  sugar 
companies  on  a  50-50  basis.  As  to  the  culture,  beets 
are  one  of  the  easiest  and  surest  crops  to  grow  in 
this  dry  climate.  Evei'y  conceivable  machine  to 
lighten  the  work  of  the  growers  has  been  perfected 
and  is  in  use  today.  The  only  and  most  tedious  op¬ 
eration  in  beet  culture,  and  for  which  no  machine 
has  yet  been  perfected,  is  the  thinning  of  plants.. 
This  work,  however,  is  being  done  by  Mexicans 
Japanese  and  other  imported  help  for  so  much  ai 
acre,  and  is  therefore  no  hardship  upon  the  grower;: 
themselves.  In  addition,  the  sugar  companies  art 


takes  many  are  making  is  to  put  in  too  large  an  acre¬ 
age.  This  prevents  the  thinning  of  the  beets  at  the 
right  stage  of  growth,  which  gives  the  young  plants 
a  setback  from  which  they  never  fully  recover.  This 
fact  has  been  demonstrated  the  past  season  on  a 
farm  just  across  the  road  from  my  place.  This  field 
was  thinned  a  month  too  late,  and  though  the  owner 
had  a  perfect  stand,  the  crop  at  digging  averaged 
only  11  tons  to  the  acre,  and  of  course  he  merely 
broke  even.  To  make  beet  growing  a  success  a  large 
yield  must  be  kept  in  mind,  and  while  the  sugar 
companies  are  advising  the  growing  of  medium-size 
roots,  experience  has  shown  that  beets  thinned  to  10 
in.  in  the  row  yield  the  best  and  largest  tonnage  per 
acre  and  are  also  easier  handled  than  smaller  roots. 
Instead  of  the  average  yield  of  12  tons  to  the  acre, 
IS  tons  should  be  the  average.  To  our  friends  in  the 
East  who  intend  to  grow  beets  for  sugar,  I  cannot 
offer  any  encouragement,  because  the  Eastern  cli¬ 
mate  is  not  conducive  to  the  necessary  sugar  content 


A  Pair  of  Youngsters  and  Their  Pet  Ply  mouth  Pocks 


came  from  Fort  Collins  giving  my  beets  23%  per 
cent  of  sugar,  including  a  high  per  cent  of  purity.  The 
report  was  shown  to  the  editor  of  our  leading  county 
paper,  which  impressed  him  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  at  once  induced  others  farmers  to  send  sample 
beets  for  analysis.  Every  sample  sent,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  showed  that  the  soil  and  climate  were  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  sugar  beet  culture  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugar. 

INTERESTING  CAPITAL— With  the  proof  of 
analysis  in  his  possession,  the  editor  of  the  paper 
mentioned  went  to  Denver  and  laid  the  matter  be- 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  there.  Seeing  the  pos- 
sibilties  of  a  new  industry,  the  Denver  chamber  se¬ 
cured  some  of  the  best  seed  obtainable  and  distribut¬ 
ed  the  same  to  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
for  another  and  more  complete  test,  which  was  even 
more  favorable  than  the  first.  The  outcome  of  this 
experiment  was  the  erection  of  a  beet  sugar  factory 
at  Grand  Junction.  Colo.,  about  26  years  ago. 

EDUCATING  THE  FARMERS. — Many  troubles 
were  encountered :  the  most  serious  one  Avas  that  the 
native  settlers  did  not  understand  the  culture  of 
beets  and  consequently  made  a  failure  of  it.  Had  it 
not  been  for  some  Russian-German  settlers,  who 
made  a  success  of  beet  growing  from  the  beginning, 
there  is  no  telling  what  the  outcome  Avould  have 
been.  It  took  years  to  educate  the  natives  to  the 


doing  everything  possible  to  aid  the  growers ;  first, 
by  arranging  for  the  necessary  help ;  second,  by 
erecting  dumps  at  all  convenient  points  on  the  rail¬ 
road  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  crop,  and  third, 
by  offering  financial  assistance  to  any  deserving 
grower  or  new  beginner. 

EFFECT  ON  SOIL. — The  sugar  beet  crop  is  called 
the  “ground  cleaner,”  as  it  leaves  the  soil  clean  and 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for  other  crops;  60 
bushels  of  AA’heat  and  100  bushels  of  corn  are  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  having  been  grown  on  land  following  sugar 
beets.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not  drawn  upon  to 
the  extent  other  crops  do,  because  the  beets  draw 
their  sugar  from  the  air  and  sunshine,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  their  high  saccharine  content  when  grown 
in  the  arid  States.  The  tops,  when  left  to  decay  on 
the  land,  furnish  in  themselves  the  equivalent  of  a 
light  dressing  of  barnyard  manure.  After  summing 
up  the  many  good  points  attached  to  beet  culture,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  been  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  responsible  for  the  prosperity  of  the  sugar  beet 
States,  and  their  culture  is  still  in  its  infancy.  I 
know  of  farmers  who,  after  denouncing  the  crop, 
and  turning  their  attention  to  others,  came  back  to 
the  growing  of  beets,  and  Avithout  exception  all  are 
prospering.  It  is  a  crop  that  is  sold  when  the  seed 
is  planted,  which  is  a  point  to  be  considered. 
REQUISITES  FOR  SUCCESS.— One  of  the  mis- 


in  beets  in  order  to  encourage  the  building  of  fac¬ 
tories.  There  are,  however,  some  beet  sugar  fac¬ 
tories  in  Michigan,  but  as  I  have  seen  no  report  from 
them,  I  cannot  say  Avhether  they  are  successful  or 
not.  At  the  present  price  of  sugar  it  offers  encour- 
.agement  to  many  farmers  to  go  into  sugar  beet  cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  acreage  here  in  the  West  bids  fair  to 
be  doubled  this  year.  It  might  interest  your  read¬ 
ers  to  state  that  Colorado  sugar  factories  have 
turned  out  from  last  year’s  beets  500,000,000  lbs.  of 
granulated  sugar,  and  two  of  the  18  factories  did  not 
open  at  all.  Out  of  this  mountain  of  sweetness  the 
growers  received  .$16,000,000.  One  of  the  sights  dur¬ 
ing  the  big  exposition  in  1926  will  be  a  model  sugar 
beet  farm  near  Denver,  including  the  finest  beet 
sugar  factory  in  the  Avorld.  o  w.  huber. 


Quality  in  Connecticut  Apples 

FOR  years  the  Eastern  fruit  grower  lias  been 
broadcasting  the  saying  that  Eastern-grown  ap¬ 
ples  were  superior  in  quality  to  those  grown  by  his 
Western  competitor.  Most  people  are  from  Missouri, 
although  they  may  not  admit  it.  and  for  that  reason 
the  purchasing  public  lias  been  waiting  to  be 
“shown,”  lint  in  the  meantime  lias  continued  to  buy 
Western  apples  for  dessert  purposes;  that  is.  to  eat 
out  of  hand  in  the  office,  on  the  train,  or  to  take 
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home  to  the  kiddies.  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
quality,  but  unless  it  can  be  sold  to  the  public,  the 
Eastern  grower  is  not  getting  any  more  for  his  fruit 
than  if  he  kept  quiet  about  the  quality. 

The  Eastern  Apple  Exposition,  recently  held  in 
New  York  City,  brought  home  very  forcibly  to  many 
of  the  leading  fruit  growers  of  Connecticut  and  other 
neighboring  States  the  fact  that  the  average  grower 
will  not  take  the  pains  in  grading  and  packing  his 
fruit  that  must  be  taken,  if  the  fruit  from  the  aver¬ 
age  grower  is  to  compete  with  that  from  the  West. 
It  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  average  East¬ 
ern  grower  is  not  yet  awake  to  the  fact  that  he  must 
get  his  fruit  before  the  consuming  public  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  package  and  that  the  fruit  in  the  package 
shall  be  delivered  in  good  condition. 

Grading  and  packing  are  the  two  factors  which 
are  going  to  spell  success  or  failure  for  the  Eastern 
grower,  and  until  he  realizes  that  he  must  grade  and 
pack  better,  the  cream  of  the  market  is  going  to  the 
Western  grower.  It  isn't  that  the  Eastern  grower  is 
uneducated  or  cannot  learn  better  methods  of  pack¬ 
ing  or  grading;  perhaps  he  can  already  talk  glibly 
regarding  the  proper  way  to  grade  or  pack,  but  it 
has  been  so  easy  to  sell  his  fruit,  either  orchard  run 
or  by  making  one  or  two  so-called  grades,  that  he 
has  not  felt  it  necessary  to  expend  any  more  time  in 
handling  his  fruit.  Then,  too,  as  a  general  thing, 
he  has  been  able  to  sell  his  fruit  at  some  price,  not 
of  course  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  market  re¬ 
ports. 

It  is  very  easy  to  market  fruit  in  Connecticut; 
probably  50  per  cent  of  the  fruit  grown  is  sold  in 
open  packages,  and  the  half-bushel  peach  basket  is 
used  for  the  larger  part  of  the  open  package  market. 
This  means  that  the  outlay  for  packages  is  small, 
and  the  grower  is  willing  to  receive  a  relatively  low 
price  for  the  fruit,  rather  than  lose  a  sale.  The 
large  commercial  grower  packs  in  barrels,  but  there 
are  relatively  few  growers'  who  have  to  resort  to 
barrels;  probably  not  over  25.000  barrels  are  packed 
per  year  in  the  State.  A  few  growers,  principally 
those  on  relatively  small  farms,  but  who  are  growing 
a  high  grade  of  fruit,  are  packing  in  boxes  for  the 
higher  class  trade.  These  few  growers  who  are 
packing  in  boxes  are  the  only  ones  who  are  in  actual 
competition  with  the  fruit  grower  of  the  West,  but 
it  is  my  opinion  that  this  class  of  grower  is  going 
to  increase;  and  within  a  few  years  will  be  an  impor- 
tant  factor  in  the  market. 

Every  Eastern  fruit  grower  will  admit  that  the 
fruit  grown  here  in  the  East  is  of  superior  quality, 
in  those  varieties  which  are  adapted  to  Eastern  con¬ 
ditions  to  that  from  the  Western  orchard,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  grade  and  pack 
properly,  the  buying  public  has  resorted  to  the  West¬ 
ern  fruit,  which  has  now  established  itself  firmly  in 
the  minds  of  the  consuming  public.  But  the  average 
Connecticut  "Yankee”  will  not  tolerate  this  condition 
as  soon  as  it  “hits  his  pocketbook,  and  there  is  an 
awakening  among  fhe  progressive  growers,  and  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  within  the  next  few  years  the 
Western  grower  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  a 
market  for  large  amounts  of  fruit  which  have  been 
coming  into  the  Eastern  markets.  Betteer  methods 
of  grading  and  packing  are  being  established,  and. 
even  the  public  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
something  behind  the  statement  that  Eastern  apples 
do  have  a  higher  quality  than  those  grown  in  the 

^Vest.  S.  P.  HOLLISTER, 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


Sudan  Grass  and  Beans 

ARIETY  USED. — So  many  letters  have  come 
to  Mr.  Foushee  and  myself  concerning  the 
Sudan-Soy  bean  crop  described  in  my  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  B.  N.-Y.  Nov.  10  that  none  of  us  has 
the  time  to  spare  to  answer  all,  so  I  am  giving  the 
details  asked  for.  The  seed  can  be  had  from  most 
reliable  dealers,  but  buy  from  reliable  ones  only, 
those  who  guarantee  that  there  will  be  no  Johnson 
grass  seed  in  the  Sudan  grass.  Soy  bean  seed  from 
one  place  is  probably  as  good  as  from  another,  if 
not  old.  Here  we  use  the  Mammoth  Yellow  bean, 
mostly.  North  of  Baltimore  a  little  earlier  variety 
may  be  better.  Some  varieties  yield  more  seed  but 
less  forage  than  others. 

DRILLING  THE  SEED. — Mr.  Foushee’s  practice 
is  to  drill  a  bushel  of  the  beans  per  acre  and  20  lbs. 
of  the  Sudan  grass  seed,  making  two  trips  over  the 
field.  He  has  a  ‘'Superior”  drill,  and  finds  that 
closing  up  the  feed  lets  out  about  enough  of  the 
Sudan.  He  always  tests  his  drill,  though,  on  a  bare 
spot  of  ground  before  starting  in  the  field.  This 
is  the  only  safe  plan.  Where  the  grass  is  seeded 
alone,  more  seed  should  be  used.  Some  are  using 
as  much  as  40  lbs.  per  acre,  and  get  a  much  finer 


hay  at  the  first  cutting,  and  it  is  more  easily  cured 
and  handled. 

CUTTING. — It  should  be  ready  to  cut  in  about  60 
days  from  planting.  The  second  crop  should  be 
ready  to  cut  in  20  to  30  days  after  the  first,  and  the 
third  in  another  30  days.  Here  we  can  cut  it  four 
times  if  planted  early  in  May,  and  it  is  cut  when 
heading.  When  beans  are  planted  with  the  Sudan,  it 
is  advisable  to  let  it  stand  longer  to  allow  the  bean 
pods  to  fully  form.  Like  clover,  it  should  be  raked 


Here  we  have  one  of  those  beautiful  old  elm  trees  which 
stand  like  sentinels  beside  the  farm  home  and  talk  to 
us  of  bygone  days.  This  one  stands  on  a  farm  in  New 
Jersey.  Many  a  rich  man  would  give  a  small  fortune 
if  he  could  have  such  a  tree  near  his  new  house. 

up  before  the  leaves  are  dry  enough  to  shatter.  The 
grass  alone  will  stand  more  wet  weather  after  cut¬ 
ting  without  serious  damage,  other  than  discoloring, 
than  any  other  hay  grass  that  I  know  of.  I  know 
of  one  field  that  had  two  weeks  of  rain  on  it  before 
it  could  be  dried  enough  to  put  in  the  mow.  It  was 
very  black,  but  the  stock  ate  it  greedily,  and  in 
preference  to  first-class  hay  of  Red-top  and  similar 


Who  was  it  said  the  Leghorn  is  a  wild,  nervous  bird? 
This  picture  doesn’t  look  like  it. 


grasses,  when  given  both  at  the  same  time,  as  was 
done  for  a  trial.  The  grass  tillers  profusely,  and  the 
later  cuttings  are  much  thicker  than  the.  preceding 
ones.  A  member  of  my  family  counted  125  shoots 
on  one  root  after  the  second  cutting,  and  I  am  told 
that  over  200  stalks  are  not  unusual  where  the  seed¬ 
ing  is  thin. 


ANNUAL  SEEDING. — Being  an  annual,  it  must 
be  seeded  each  year,  the  same  as  most  other  grains. 

It  is  a  heavy  seeder,  if  allowed  to  mature.  Those 
who  plant  in  May  or  early  June  will  do  well  to  let  a 
plot  stand  and  ripen  and  save  their  own  seed.  When 
the  plant  was  first  introduced  in  the  East  we  were 
told  that  seed  grown  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
would  be  worthless,  but  the  best  seed  I  have  yet  seen 
was  grown  on  a  red  clay  ridge  in  this  county. 

SOIL  REQUIREMENTS.— Both  Sudan  grass  and 
Soy  beans  seem  to  have  less  choice  of  soils  than  most 
farm  crops,  but  both  call  for  heavy  feeding  if  good 
crops  are  desired.  The  bean  will  do  something  on 
quite  poor  soils,  but  the  Sudan  is  a  rich  land  crop, 
only;  yet  it  will  answer  better  to  manuring  than  any 
other  that  I  know  of  when  put  on  poor  soil.  To 
illustrate:  A  few  years  ago  a  land-scratcher  who 
had  heard  me  speak  of  Sudan  grass,  sowed  it  on  a 
lot  of  as  sandy  land  as  one  often  sees,  and  too  poor 
to  grow  five  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  without  heavy 
manuring.  If  he  fertilized  it  at  all  it  was  with  but  a 
sprinkle  of  the  common  8-2-2  on  which  so  many 
Southern  farmers  pvaste  their  money.  When  I 
passed  the  field  in  July  there  was  not  enough  growth 
on  the  ground  to  hide  a  rabbit  anywhere,  except  on 
a  spot  a  few  feet  across,  and  there  the  grass  was 
over  7  ft.  high  and  thick  on  the  ground.  On  inquir¬ 
ing  cause  for  this  phenomenon  I  was  told  that  a 
cart  loaded  with  manure  on  its  way  to  a  field  back  of 
the  grass  lot  had  broken  down  and  the  manure  had 
laid  on  the  ground  for  a  day  or  two  before  it  was 
gathered  up  and  hauled  away,  enough,  though,  being 
left  to  give  that  spot  a  good  feed.  In  other  fields 
where  a  heavy  dose  of  manure  had  been  appled  to 
“red  galls”  the  results  were  very  marked,  these 
“galls”  giving  the  heaviest  crops.  Where  heavier 
applications  of  commercial  fertilizers  were  made  on 
the  poorer  spots  the  extra  amount  of  fertilizer 
showed  far  more  than  it  would  have  done  on  a  corn 
crop.  On  land  that  will  produce  40  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre  with  300  or  400  lbs.  of,  say,  an  S-3  fertil¬ 
izer,  an  application  of  1.000  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  at 
planting  time,  and  100  to  200  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
applied  when  the  grass  begins  to  show  green  over  the 
ground,  and  another  like  dressing  of  the  nitrate 
after  cutting,  should  produce  eight  to  10  tons  of  dry 
hay  per  acre  if  110  days  intervene  between  planting 
time  and  frost.  If  a  good  dressing  of  manure  is  used 
at  planting  time  the  nitrate  of  soda  may  not  be 
needed. 

RESTORING  A  FARM.— Mr.  Foushee  began  farm¬ 
ing  his  place  about  six  years  ago.  He  has  owned  it 
longer,  but  did  not  work  it  himself  for  a  while. 
Some  years  before  he  got  it  the  place  was  little  else 
than  a  lot  of  galls,  gullies  and  bushes,  with  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  rocks.  The  former  owner  had  done 
a  little  towards  improving  it,  but  only  a  few  acres 
were  in  producing  condition.  Now  it  is  a  real  farm, 
though  a  small  one.  The  field  shown  in  the  picture, 
Nov.  10,  has  been  in  oats  and  vetch  for  three  Win¬ 
ters,  and  the  manure  from  the  stables  has  been 
hauled  (part  of  it)  out  and  spread  on  the  oats  as 
made  during  the  Winter  and  early  Spring.  Some 
acid  phosphate  was  applied  to  the  oats  at  planting 
time.  About  200  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre  was 
drilled  in  with  the  Sudan  grass  and  Soy  beans,  and 
the  rest  of  the  food  for  that  crop  came  from  what 
was  left  over  from  the  oat-vetch  crop. 

PASTURING  STOCK.— In  planting,  Mr.  Foushee 
has  found  it  best  to.  drill  the  Sudan  seed  first. 
Neither  it  nor  the  beans  should  be  put  in  over  1%  in. 
deep.  Deep  planting  spells  failure  here.  If  the 
beans  have  never  been  grown  on  the  land  it  may  be 
advisable  to  inoculate  them.  Buy  the  seed  early,  or 
you  may  not  be  able  to  get  it  at  all.  If  pasture  is 
wanted  more  than  hay,  stock  can  be  turned  on  it 
after  the  first  cutting.  If  hog  pasture  is  wanted, 
plant  rape  in  drills  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  in  the  Spring.  When  frost  danger  is  over 
and  the  ground  is  warm  enough  for  corn  planting, 
run  a  cultivator  between  the  rows  of  rape,  and  drill 
or  broadcast  Sudan  grass  seed,  using  25  lbs.  of  seed 
or  more  per  acre.  On  the  low  lands  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  south  the  hogs  can  probably  be  turned  on  the 
rape  by  April  15.  before  time  to  sow  the  Sudan.  The 
hogs  will  not  be  likely  to  bother  the  grass  till  the 
rape  begins  to  get  tough  and  the  grass  is  rooted  well 
enough  so  that  it  will  not  be  pulled  up.  In  case  the 
lot  is  not  pastured  to  its  full  capacity,  it  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  run  a  mower  over  it  occasionally,  as  hogs 
do  not  seem  to  like  the  grass  after  it  gets  higher 
than  their  backs.  While  Sudan  grass,  being  an 
annual  and  a  non-legume,  will  never  take  the  place 
of  clover  and  Alfalfa,  yet  either  alone  or  with  Soy 
beans,  it  is  the  best  temporary  hay  crop  and  Summer 
pasture  that  is  now  in  use  in  this  country. 

Person  Co.,  N.  C.  F.  A.  bbown. 


‘Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Plain  Talk  from  Leading  Dairymen 

Part  IV 


Wants  New  Organization 

'HERE  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  in  regard  to  tlie 
cause  of  the  great  “split-up”  of  the  dairymen. 
Positively,  the  inability  of  hundreds  of  dairymen  to 
see  their  salvation  in  the  pool  is  the  great  cause,  and 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  failure  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  make  good  to  dairymen,  or  to  make  any  seri¬ 
ous  attempt  to  make  good,  is  perpetuating  the  split. 

There  is  only  one  way,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  bring 
the  dairymen  together  and  establish  order  and  har¬ 
mony.  A  new  organization  must  be 
formed  at  once;  one  independent  of  all 
organized  group,  or  any  group  now  be¬ 
ing  organized,  and  must  be  founded  on 
such  broad,  fair  and  just  principles 
that  it  will  appeal  to  all  sensible  dairy¬ 
men  eveery where.  In  my  opinion  the 
new  organization  should  be  patterned 
more  or  less  after  the  old  Dairymen’s 
League,  with  such  changes  as  recent 
experience  has  proven  necessary.  This 


tack  you  ally  yourself  with  the  opposition  you  make 
yourself  liable  to  censure  by  the  advocates  of  the 
pooling  plan,  of  which  of  course  you  have  no  reason 
to  complain. 

Very  likely  you  and  others  are  inquiring  why,  if 
the  pooling  plan  is  such  a  wonderful  success  as  a 
working  plan,  it  does  not  succeed  better  and  attain  all 


combat  the  pooling  association  or  any 
other  group,  but  must  “hew  to  the  line 
and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.” 
To  my  mind  it  would  seem  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  constitution  of  the 


to  the  effect  that  a  fair  and  just  price 
for  the  dairymen’s  products  should  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  negotiation,  or,  if  negotiation 
failed,  then  through  the  medium  of  strike.  I  know 
personally  that  the  farmers  of  this  section  and  other 
sections  are  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to  welcome 
such  an  organization  with  wide  open  arms,  and  the 


for  their  labor  and  their 
maybe  coercion  and  sw 

they  form  a  group  which  perchance  attains  sufficient 
numbers  in  the  course  of  time  to  accomplish  in  some 
plainer  the  price  setting  clause  speaks,  the  wider  the  degree  the  end  for  which  it  has  striven.  It  is  inev- 
arms  of  welcome.  itable  that  there  will  be  another  group  opposed  to  the 

But  we  must  have  a  well-known,  strong  and  capa-  co-operative  movement  because  they  lack  faith  in 
ble  man  at  the  helm.  There  are  hun-  * 

dreds  of  farmers  saying  the  same  thing 
today,  and  I  want  personally  to  urge 
that  action  be  taken  at  once.  What 
you  say  is  true.  “Constructive  work 
will  admit  of  no  further  delay.” 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  roy  Leonard. 

Knocks  the  Peacemaker 

Your  offer  of  the  pages  of  The  R. 

N.-Y.  as  an  open  forum  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  present  so-called  milk  war 
between  the  different  groups  of  pro¬ 
ducers  prompts  me  to  offer  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  I  will  say 
at  the  start  that  the  course  of  your 
paper  during  the  controversy,  as  well 
as  prior  to  this  immediate  tight  be¬ 
tween  the  factions,  has  not  appeared 
to  me  fair  or  consistent  with  your  an¬ 
nounced  approval  of  co-operative  move¬ 
ments  in  general.  The  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association,  with 
its  pooling  plan  is,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
large  number  of  far-seeing,  intelligent 
farmers,  the  one  ray  of  hope  for  secur¬ 
ing  a  living  price  for  the  production  of 
milk  on  our  farms.  The  most  enthu¬ 
siastic-  advocates  of  the  abovoa»named 
co-operative  association  do  not  claim 
that  it  is  perfect,  nor  do  they  claim  that 
no  mistakes  have  been  made  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  structure,  but  they  do  claim 
that  it  is  the  best  plan  so  far  presented 
or  adopted  by  any  group  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  dairymen's  difficulties  in  the 
marketing  of  their  milk. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  on  its  editorial  pages 
and  in  its  news  items  is  persistently 
publishing  articles  that  are  misleading  and  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  pooling  plan,  and  tending  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  differences  between  the  sev¬ 
eral  groups  of  producers;  indeed,  in  a  recent  article 
in  your  paper  you  stated  that  the  multiple  price  or 
class  plan  as  adopted  by  the  D.  L.  Association  was  a 
failure,  while  there  is  abundant  proof  available  that 
the  contrary  is  true.  If  your  source  of  information 
in  regard  to  the  price  Avar  is  the  dealers’  version  of 
it.  as  it  seems  to  be,  it  is  not  strange  that  yc  a  are 
still  groping  in  the  dark,  but  there  are  sources  of 
information  that  would  correct  some  misconceptions 
that  you  seem  to  be  laboring  under,  did  you  care  to 
avail  yourself  of  them.  If  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  take 
the  position  that  a  neutral  attitude  is  the  proper 
course  to  pursue,  a  candid  mind  would  not  question 
that  decision,  but  when  by  inference  and  direct  at- 
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procedure,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask:  Should  the  dairy¬ 
men  as  a  body  cast  their  lot  with  the  dealer  and 
distributor,  whose  whole  aim  is  to  purchase  from  the 
farmers  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible,  and  name  that 
price,  or  should  their  lot  be  cast  with  their  own  sell¬ 
ing  organization,  whose  aim  is  to  stabilize  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  secure  a  living  price  and  a  reasonable  prolit 
the  results  it  naturally  should.  That  is  a  fair  question  for  the  producer?  The  Dairymen’s  League  Co-oper¬ 
and  easily  answered.  It  is  the  experience  of  nearly  ative  Association,  with  an  available  capitalization  of 
all  co-operative  movements  that  they  have  their  in-  $15,000,000,  and  controlling,  by  April  1,  150  milk  sta- 
ception  in  a  small  group  of  individuals,  who  by  self-  tions.  is  ready  to  sell  the  milk  for  its  patrons  and 
sacrifice  give  their  time,  means  and  persuasive  per-  care  for  the  surplus  if  need  be,  and  it  announces  to 
sonality  to  the  cause,  for  the  reason  that  they  believe  the  public  that  it  is  prepared  to  go  after,  secure  and 

hold  the  fluid  market  for  milk.  That 
was  the  reason,  you  may  be  glad  to  be 
told,  if  you  have  not  been  informed 
from  another  source,  why  they  cut  the 
price  of  milk  on  Nov.  12.  and  for  which 
they  assume  the  whole  responsibility. 

In  your  issue  dated  Jan.  12  you 
printed,  on  the  editorial  page,  a  short 
letter  from  “An  Average  Pooler,”  and 
a  comment  under  the  title  “Dairymen 
Getting  Together,”  in  which  you  stated 
that  there  was  an  encouraging  outlook. 
Should  not  The  R.  N.-Y.  be  proud  to 
believe  that  it  was  largely  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  that  happy  event? 
Can  it  be  if  it  persists  in  its  antagon¬ 
ism  to  the  Co-operative  Association?  It 
would  better  get  on  the  bandwagon 
while  there  is  room. 

in  it,  and  have  an  earnest  desire  to  help  their  fellow  The  writer  of  this  article  wishes  it  made  clear  that 
men  as  well  as  themselves  to  obtain  better  returns  in  any  charge  against  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
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heir  products.  By  persuasion,  its  policies  that  is  not  substantiated,  he  is  expressing 
sweating  of  blood,  as  it  were,  his  personal  opinions  and  not  claiming  to  state  abso¬ 


lute  facts. 


A  100%  POOLER. 


F.  E.  GLADWIN 

One  of  the  Highest  Authorities  on  Grape  Growing  in  America, 
and  a  Frequent  Contributor  to  The  It.  N.-Y. 

their  fellow  men  and  are  always  suspicious  of  any¬ 
thing  that  the  other  fellow  is  in  favor  of.  They  al¬ 
ways  want  to  wait  and  see  how  it  is  coming  out,  and 
are  so  cute  that  they  don’t  want  to  pay  anything  or 
give  anything  that  benefits  the  other  fellow,  even 
though  there  is  promise  of  award  a  thousandfold. 
They  play  the  waiting  game  and  let  the  other  fellow 
make  the  sacrifice  and  pay  the  bills.  They  are  all 
primed  and  ready  to  say  “I  told  you  so,”  or  at  the 
psychological  moment  make  the  grand  flop  and  come 
up  smiling  on  the  winning  side. 

A  co-operative  movement,  to  be  wholly  successful, 
presupposes,  as  a  condition  of  success,  a  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation.  Lacking  that,  and  divided  on  a  50-50 
basis,  it  has  mighty  hard  sledding  to  attain  its  ob¬ 
jective.  As  a  matter  of  policy  for  the  dairymen  to 
follow  and  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  business 


In  a  supplementary  letter  this  courteous  contribu¬ 
tor  explains  that  the  unfairness  of  which  he  com¬ 
plains  consists  in  publishing  comparative  prices  of 
the  League  and  the  non-pooling  groups  in  tabulated 
form,  because  he  thinks  it  serves  only 
to  emphasize  the  difference  in  returns 
to  the  pool  and  non-pool  producers.  We 
think  this  view  is  ill-advised.  If  there 
were  no  non-pool  milk,  no  cheese  fac¬ 
tories,  no  neighboring  city  markets,  no 
free  publicity,  there  could  be  no  com¬ 
parison  of  prices;  but  the  producer 
would  have  the  same  struggle  with  his 
interest  or  rent,  and  taxes  and  feed 
bills.  The  one  purpose  of  it  all  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  returns  to  the  producer.  In 
co-operation  every  producer  must  do 
his  part;  but  how  is  he  to  act  intelli¬ 
gently  unless  he  has  access  to  correct 
information?  If  we  had  our  way  he 
Avoukl  know  all,  good  or  bad.  Secrecy 
causes  suspicion  and  distrust  and  soon¬ 
er  or  later  breeds  scandal.  If  there  is 
anything  in  co-operation  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  public  should  not  know  the 
remedy  is  not  to  do  it. 

A  Record  of  Milk  Prices 

I  have  for  more  than  a  decade  been 
interested  in  the  dairy  business.  I  have 
been  a  close,  observer  of  conditions  of 
production  and  marketing,  giving  at¬ 
tention  to  every  item  of  news  from 
every  source  affecting  the  fundamental 
problems  of  dairying.  In  all  the  past 
decade  up  to  the  time  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association  into  the  field  as  an  aid  <o 
the  better  marketing  of  dairy  products, 
every  particle  of  information  and  every 
personal  observation  gave  absolute 
proof  that  the  dairymen  supplying  the 
New  York  City  fluid  milk  zone  \Arere  re¬ 
ceiving  from  10  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  higher  prices 
f  or  their  product  than  any  other  dairy  section  of  the 
United  States. 

I  he  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association 
on  April  1,  1921,  commenced  operations  upon  a  pool¬ 
ing  plan  as  a  marketing  organization,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  completing  its  third  year  of  service;  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  enough  time  in  which  to  pass  an  accu¬ 
rate  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  its  service.  I  ha\’e 
felt  the  direct  effect  of  its  operation  as  a  pooler,  be¬ 
ing  one  year  under  a  pooler’s  contract  with  the 
League,  and  have  indirectly  felt  its  baneful  effects 
while  not  a  pooler. 

The  discussion  which  \Aras  carried  on  in  the  press 
about  one  year  ago  was  conclusive  that  the  League 
Association  for  the  first  two  years  of  operation  as  a 
marketing  agency  ran  second  to  the  cheese  factory 
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BOLGIANO  SEEDS 

GIVE  BETTER  RESULTS 

A  trial  will  convince  you  that  our  seeds  will  grow  for  you  the  best  crops  you 
have  ever  grown.  All  BOLGIANO  seeds  are  carefully  tested  for  germination 
purity  and  productiveness.  Our  106  years  of  experience  in  producing  the  highest 
Quality  seeds  is  your  protection. 

Beautifully  illustrated  1924  Catalog  is  now  ready.  One  will  be  sent  to  you 
absolutely  FREE  if  you  send  us  your  name  and  address  today. 

THE  J.  BOLGIANO  SEED  COMPANY 

(Founded  1818) 

DEPARTMENT  C-lOl  BALTIMORE,  MD- 


MMMiftMliMiAiliittAMGMGIAMMtttt 


Have  Something  to  Harvest 
When  Harvest  Time  Comes 

by  planting  these  hardy,  dependable.  Northern 
grown  seeds.  We  offer  every  seed  that’s  need¬ 
ed.  We  have  no  specialties.  ALL  our  seeds 
are  Special.  Always  have— and  we  expect, 
always  will — give  satisfaction. 

Pnmil  C  $2.50  worth  for  $2.00 

Si  lUAL  ‘  4.00  •*  “  3.00 

OFFFRS)  700  “  “  500 

UrrEud^  125  *!  “  1.00 

for  seeds  in  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk) , 
selected  from  our  illustrated  Seed  Catalog  (No. 
224).  Write  for  your  FREE  Copy  today. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Portland,  Maine  Est.  1858 


Farm  For  Sale-133  Acres  cattle,  4  horses, 

machinery,  wagons,  harness,  100  chickens,  100  bbls.  corn, 
:/  mile  W  Md  Rv.  Schools,  churches,  stores  in  sight, 
bargain.  Write  8.  K.  SHAFFER,  Thurmont,  Md. 


Learn  a  good  trade 
in  a  few  weeks.  14 
million  autos,  trucks 
and  tractors  need  service.  Repairmen  needed.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  FREE  catalog  giving  full  particulai-s.  Only  Fac¬ 
tory  Indorsed  school.  No  colored  students  accepted. 
Michigan  Slate  Automobile  School  402  Auto  Bldg.  Detroit.  Mien. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
gtiaran.ee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 

fi  The  biggest  profit  crop  you  can 
H  ■  f*  NL  raise.  YVe  have  some  ot  the  finest 
BrM  Ll  #11  strains  of  Telephone  and  *  _ 

I  jAJLt  Alderman.  Per  bushel  of  $7  Cfl 

*4  56  lbs . ONLY  * 

Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  station 
on  3  bushels  or  over.  Don’t  buy  cheap  seed. 
We  have  the  best  stocks  grown.  Order  now 
before  stocks  arc  exhausted.  Also  write  for  low  prices 
on  best  grass-seeds.  Ask  for  seed  catalog.  B.  F.  Metcalf 
&  Son,  Inc.,  202-204  W.  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  Plants  are  backed  by  forty- 
three  years’  experience  growing  berries  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes,  eleven  years’ as  a  plantgrower.  Ourex- 
perience  protects  you.  Success  impossible  unless  yon 
start  right.  Onr  plants  are  of  High  Quality,  Hardy 
and  True-to-name.  Direct  from  nursery  to  grower. 
YVrite  today  for  free  catalog,  and  save  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  oil  your  order  for  plants. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  Salisbury,  Md. 


Your  Cabbage  Crop  Increased 


Increase  your  cabbage  yield  by  3  to  6  tons  or 
more  per  acre.  Free  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
book  tells  you  how.  Explains  superiority  of 
Danish  seeds  and  methods  of  cultivation. 

Other  valuable  information.  Drop  a  postal 
in  the  mail  today.  Just  say  “send  book." 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer  ot  Danish  Seeds 
and  Specialist  on  Danish  Crops 
BOX  R  LIMA,  NEW  YORK  J  h 


/  Ho.,- 
/5«<er  , 


SEND  TOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 


Ceriilied  Seed  Potatoes  ^Catalog  Free. 

A.  G.  Aldridge  Sons  -  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes.  Heavy  yield- 
ers.  Almost  disease  free.  GLENN  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.  1  yr.  old.  Washington.  *15  perl, 000.  Read¬ 
ing  Giant,  1  yr.  old, $10  1.00U.  Charles  Willett.  Concord  Jet.,  Mass. 

Washington  Asparagus.  25.000.  Good,  sturdy.  1-yr. -old 
Roots.  Circular.  PLEASANTVIEW  FARM,  Ssdslmrjville,  I’h. 

ROOT  Grafts  SffSss 

Grow  trees  yourself. 
Small  outlay.  Others  succeeding.  TOO— 8S3.50  ; 
1  rtllO  or  up,  lower  price. 

Hunter  E.  Markle  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


markets  of  this  State,  and  as  a  result 
about  11.000  poolers  tvithdrew  from  the 
League.  The  withdrawals  showed  that 
where  the  producer  could  get  in  contact 
with  a  cheese  factory  market  he  with- 
drew,  and  the  Dairymen’’ s  League  News, 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  League  Associa¬ 
tion,  commented  upon  this  fact,  unwit¬ 
tingly  clinching  the  argument  in  favor  of 
the  cheese  factory  market. 

There  has  been  much  unreliable  propa¬ 
ganda  the  past  year  in  faY7or  of  the 
League  Association,  which  facts  and  in¬ 
formation  from  outside  sources  would 
brand  as  wholly  untrue.  With  a  view  of 
obtaining  reliable  information  to  com¬ 
pare  Yvith  League  prices  for  its  third 
year,  I  have  written  and  obtained  the 
facts  from  the  following  sources :  New 
England  Milk  Producers’  Association, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  the  Twin  City  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  the 
Milwaukee  Co-operative  Milk  Producers’ 
Association,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  all  of 
which  are  producers’  pooling  associations, 
as  well  as  obtaining  prices  from  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Milk  Conference  Board  (an  or¬ 
ganization  similar  to  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  Inc.),  also  from  local  plants  and 
St.  Lawrence  County  cheese  factories,  as 
indicated  in  the  table  of  prices  on  page 
209.  The  prices  quoted  are  for  3  per  cent 
milk,  April  to  November,  1923,  and  do 
not  include  any  premiums  for  low  bac¬ 
teria  count.  The  New  England  price  is 
for  201  to  220-mile  zone.  The  Western 
city  is  for  delivery  to  dealer ;  the  radius 
of  production  being  short,  most  milk  is 
delivered  by  the  producer.  All  co-opera- 
ti\Tes  have  non-poolers  in  their  territory. 

The  information  further  shows  the  New 
England  Milk  Producers’  Association  pro¬ 
ducers  paid  their  organization  for  ser¬ 
vices  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  about  2c  per 
CYvt.  The  Milwaukee  producers  paid  3c 
per  cwt. ;  the  Twin  City  producers  paid 
3  to  4c,  while  the  League  Co-operative 
Association  producers  paid  from  7)4  to 
10c  per  cwt.  Milk  sold  retail,  house  de¬ 
livery,  in  Boston,  13)4  to  16c;  Milwau- 
kee,  10  to  11c;  Twin  City,  11  to  12c, 
while  in  New  York  it  sold  at  15  to  18c. 
The  Boston  surplus  averaged  44  per  cent, 
the  Twin  City  surplus  averaged  35  per 
cent,  the  Milwaukee  surplus  averaged  21 
per  cent. 

The  League  News  statement  shows  that 
of  all  milk  handled  by  the  League  for  the 
past  two  or  three  months,  60  to  80  per 
cent  sold  in  Classes  1  and  2,  while  the 
cash  received  by  the  producer  is  less  than 
the  Class  4  price  of  milk.  In  other  words 
in  the  tvorking  up  in  League  plants  this 
20  to  40  per  cent  surplus  there  is  lost 
each  month  .$100,000  to  $300,000,  Yvliich 
in  part  accounts  for  pooler  checks  being 
for  less  than  Class  4  price  of  milk. 

Consumers  pay  the  same  for  pool  as  for 
non-pool  milk.  Producers  outside  the  pool 
receive  roughly  50c  per  CYvt.  more  than 
poolers.  The  outside  groups  have  simple 
plans.  Their  leaders  act  without  salaries. 
Their  expense  is  lc  per  CYvt.  The  pool  is 
highly  centralized  in  complicated  machin¬ 
ery  of  organization.  It  costs  nearly  50c 
per  CYvt.  for  expenses  and  deductions  and 
losses  in  plants.  The  outside  groups  save 
50c  per  c-Yvt.  and  give  it  to  their  produc¬ 
ers.  This  50c  is  taken  out  of  the  pool  re¬ 
turns.  Reducing  the  price  will  not 
change  the  effect.  Those  yvIio  save  are 
safer  than  those  who  Yvaste. 

Otsego  Co.  N.  Y,  d.  yv.  reeves. 


Apples  for  Pies 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  firm  champion  of 
the  apple,  especially  baked  ones,  but  I 
find  the  traveling  public  more  interested 
in  apple  pies.  I  also  find  that  varieties 
of  first-class  pie  apples  are  very  feYv. 
Among  them  all  the  Red  Astrachan 
stands  supreme.  While  only  a  fair  apple 
to  eat  raYV,  under  proper  seasoning  and 
cooking,  what  a  delightful  flavor  it  de¬ 
velops!  Yellow  Transparent  and  Graven- 
stein  are  both  very  good,  but  after  those, 
what  a  slump  !  Baldwin,  Greening,  and 
all  the  rest,  tame  and  flat,  altogether 
lacking  the  rich  and  sprightly  flavor  of 
the  Astrachan.  Here  is  a  big  opportunity 
for  some  experimental  groYver,  to  find  a 
really  fine  Winter  pie  apple. 

Massachusetts.  geo.  j.  olcott. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mi\  Olcott  is  an  inn-keeper, 
and  ought  to  know  what  the  pie-eating 
pubile  needs,  but  we  have  always  thought 
R.  I.  Greening  about  the  standard  for  pie 
fruit.  Northern  Spy  tastes  Yvell  in  be¬ 
tween  good  flaky  crusts,  but  Greening  is 
considered  light  for  NeYv  England. 


Three  leading  growers  of  Berry  Plants  have  com¬ 
bined  their  resources  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
the  finest  grade  of  Berry  Plants  obtainable,  hign 
in  quality,  low  in  price  and  bountiful  in  yield. 

OUR  NEW  GROUND 

Strawberry  Plants  are  hardy,  healthy,  deep- 
rooted,  arid  sure  to  grow.  Grown  on  virgin  soil, 
under  personal  supervision  of  these  experts. 

This  new  consolidation  assures  highest  quality, 
lowest  prices  and  superior  service. 

Our  Money  Back  Guarantee  is  a  protection 
against  loss.  EverjT  B-W-A  N  plant  is  guaranteed 
to  live  and  grow,  true  to  name,  free  from  disease. 


FREE 


Berry  Plant  Book 


contains  much  valuable  information  for  berry 
growers.  It’s  chock-full  of  helpful  advice.  Con¬ 
tains  many  beautifully  colored  illustrations  of  our 
standard  and  new  varieties. 

Dr.  Burrill,  the  $1,000,000  Strawberry,  $3.50  per  M. 
Other  leading  popular  varieties  at  reasonable 

S rices.  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Flowering  Buibs, 
loses  and  Evergreens  are  also  listed. 

FREE:  With  your  catalog  we  will  send  free  a  lib¬ 
eral  package  of  Giant  Trimardeau  Pansy  Seed, 
containing  several  choice  and  fancy  varieties.  This 
for  the  lady  of  the  home  with  our  compliments. 
To  make  sure  gou  get  what  you  want, write  today. 
Baldwin-Whltten-Ackerman  Nurseries 

Box  158  ^ - Successors  to 

n.iil-m.n  /r<TTnc-\ rvt  O. A. D.  Baldwin 

Br'“‘ "•  A  J?\\Wa  H.'fl  C.E. Whitten  &  Son 

Michigan  fV  "jtAyo  Cl  A. R.  Weston  &  Co. 


for  Small  bruits 


St  it  rdij  plants  of  quality  Strawberries 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grape¬ 
vines  of  bearing  age— all  the  worth¬ 
while  kinds  among  fruits  for  the 
home  garden.  The  plants  we  offer  are 
exceptional— they  have  the  roots,  the 
age,  the  stamina  to  bear  the  crops 
you  desire. 

46  th  Annual  Catalog 

ft  waits  your  request.  Offers  the  choic¬ 
est  torts  of  Small  Fruits.  Old-fash¬ 
ioned  Hardy  Flowers,  ROSES,  espe¬ 
cially  Climbers— all  at  most  reason¬ 
able  rates. 

Please  ask  for  your  free  copy  to-day. 

LOVETT’S  NURSERY 

;  Box  162  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


If  WirUTJC  Strawberry 
IVWIun  I  O  Raspberry 

Currant,  Grape  % 

PLANTS  " 

Big  Reduction  in  Prices. 

Same  high  quality  we  have 
supplied  our  customers  for 
nearly  40  years. 

CHAMPION,  The  Best  Everbearer 

Our  catalog  tells  the  secret 
of  growing  w’onderful  crops 
from  Everbearers.  Gives 
cultural  instructions  for  all 
small  fruits.  It’s  worth  much 
but  is  free.  Write  today. 

DAVID  KNICHT  &  SON 
80  Sawyer,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  IE3 L ANTS  VARIETIES 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue.  Prices  reasonable. 

PINE  WOODS  FARM  Delmar,  Delaware 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


The  Best  J u  n e  and 
Everbearing  varieties. 
Catalog  Free.  BASIL  l'EUUY,  Georgetown.  Del. 


TREES 


Grow  more  fruit.  Increase  your  income.  Im¬ 
prove  jour  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Free 
catalogue.  MITCH  ELI, ’S  NUKSKKY,  Iteverly,  Ohio 


For  Sale— Well  Rooted  Concord  Grape  ROOTS 

True  to  name.  Large  or  small  orders  promptly  tilled. 
Cuttings  grown  from  my  own  vineyards. 

FRANK  A.  DANNER  Dover  Delaware 


GRAPES^ 


And  Choice  Small  Fruits 

from  your  own  garden.  Plant  in 
your  yard,  on  arbor,  trellis,  or  along 
fence,  and  have  delicious  Grapes  for 
table,  juice,  or  jelly.  Can’t  you  pic¬ 
ture  their  rich,  fruity  fragrance  and 
taste  their  aromatic  sweetness?  They  are 
easy  to  grow  and  require  little  care.  Also 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Strawberries,  Asparagus  plants  and 
Flowering  Shrubs.  -.Write  for  free  catalogue. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 
Box  1  3  Fredonia,  New  York 


^GRAPE-VINES 

66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees, etc.  Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
catalog  free. West  Hill  Nurseries, Inc..  Box  E,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 
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Salisbury  Maryland 


Growers -of  True-to-Name 
Strawberry  Plants 


Order  heavy,  well- 
rooted  Allen  Plants 
and  harvest  big, 
luscious  berries  that 
top  the  market. 


Vineyard  Questions 

1.  What  size  and  especially  what  make 
of  a  sprayer  do  you  recommend  for.  20 
acres  of  grapes?  2.  I  want  to  plant  six 
acres  more  of  grapes.  Should  I  plant 
the  same  wine  grapes  (Concord),  or 
should  I  plant  a  table  grape?  The  mar¬ 
kets  are  full  of  the  wine  grapes.  3.  What 
kind  do  you  suggest  for  a  table  grape  in 
the  Lake  Erie  belt?  h.  k. 

1.  It  is  believed  that  the  traction  type 
of  sprayer  is  just  as  satisfactory  as  an 
engine  outfit  for  the  spraying  of  grapes. 
If  the  outfit  is  to  be  used  for  tree  fruits 
in  addition,  an  engine  rig  is  a  necessity. 
Several  spray  machinery  manufacturers 
put  out  two-wheel  traction  machines  that 
•are  especially  adapted  for  the  vineyard. 

2.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  compe¬ 
tition  is  becoming  keener  each  season 
from  the  wine  grapes  shipped  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to 
plant  grapes  for  wine  purposes.  The  sit¬ 
uation  will  be  more  acute  if  freight  rates 
from  the  West  are  reduced.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  against  the  planting  of  more  Concord 
at  this  time. 

3.  Early  varieties  of  dessert  grapes  are 
more  in  demand  today  than  ever,  and  the 
development  of  the  roadside  market  has 
opened  a  still  wider  outlet.  Worden,  Ni¬ 
agara,  Brighton,  Portland,  Ontario,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Catawba  find  a  ready  sale 
where  well  grown  and  packed  ^carefully. 

F.  E.  G. 


Handling  Peat  in  Sweden 

I  have  read  with  interest  in  several  of 
the  different  issues  of  your  paper  about 
peat  fuel  in  New  England.  I  have  just 
read  in  the  article  on  page  1283,  of  -an 
October  issue,  that  they  do  not  seem  *to 
understand  how  to  treat  the  peat  in  order 
to  make  it  suitable  for  fuel.  As  a  boy  in 
Sweden  I  was  working  peat  for  several 
years.  In  that  section  of  the  country 
peat  was  their  main  supply  of  .fuel.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  little  kindling  wood  to  start  the  fire, 
there  would  be  no  trouble  in  keeping  it, 
and  it  would  give  as  -good  heat  as  coal, 
but  it  would  not  last  as  long. 

The  common  coal  stove  is  very  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  peat,  »also  the 
wood  stove,  and  if  one  'has  a  large  fire¬ 
place  it  can  be  lined  with  fire  clay  very 
easily.  Peat  does  not  burn  out  a  »stove 
like  hard  coal.  It  can  also  be  used  in  an 
open  fireplace,  but  one  has  to  be  as  •care¬ 
ful  with  smoke  and  gas  as  if  it  were  hard 
coal. 

In  preparing  peat  in  the  crude  way  that 
we  did  it,  we  used  a  box  like  a  mortar 
box.  Dig  up  the  peat  and  tramp  it,  mix 
it  with  water  to  the  thickness  of  stiff 
mortar.  Then  spread  it  on  the  ground  | 
about  4  in.  thick,  let  it  lie  for  two  days.  1 
then  after  tying  flat  pieces  of  boards  on  I 
the  shoes  or  boots,  so  you  will  not  sink 
down  into  it,  take  a  long  knife  the  shape 
of  an  old-fashioned  mortar  knife,  and 
cut  lines  so  as  to  make  ’the  size  of  mason 
bricks.  Let  it  lie  one  week,  then  turn 
the  pieces  on  end,  let  them  lie  another 
week,  then  pile  them  in  such  a  way  that 
the  sun  and  air  can  go  through  them. 
Let  them  remain  this  way  for  one  or  two 
weeks.  If  the  weather  is  dry  and  warm 
this  makes’  the  peat  weady  for  putting  in 
shelter.  It  .must  be  put  where  no  rain 
can  come  in  on  it,  as  it  must  be  dry  at  all 
times.  "This  process  will  make  the  peat 
hard  enough  to  use  a  hatchet  to  cut  it 
into  pieces  ready  for  fuel. 

Connecticut.  Alfred  gustafson. 
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Allen’s  Strawberry  Plants  make  heavy\well-matted  rows 


Grow  Strawberries  for  Profit 

Growers  who  live  near  large  towns  or  cities,  or  who  have  direct  shipping  facilities  are 
ideally  located  to  make  money  from  Strawberries.  The  motor  truck  is  greatly  enlarging 
our  markets  for  fresh  berries.  Many  growers  are  using  the  roadside  market  to  dispose  of 
their  berries  at  good  profits.  Another  thing  which  makes  strawberry  growing  popular  is, 
that  it  is  the  first  crop  to  be  harvested — it  brings  in  money  when  most  needed.  For  the 
man  who  has  a  few  acres  of  good  land,  this  crop  is  especially  adapted.  Strawberries  yield 
a  sure  profit,  a  large  profit  per  acre,  and  a  profit  early  in  the  season.  For  the  back  yard* 
or  home  garden,  where  space  is  limited,  no  other  fruit  will  yield  such  big  returns. 
Can  be  used  in  many  ways — fresh,  canned,  in  jellies,  jams,  etc. 

Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  Good,  Strong  Plants  and 


for  1924 


True-to-Name 


This  book  tells  how  to  insure  your  profits  by  following 
proper  methods.  It  gives  simple,  understandable  information 
about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries.  It  tells  how  to 
select  and  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  Plants, 
how  to  cultivate  and  where  to  obtain  good,  dependable,  true- 
to-name  Plants  at  reasonable  prices.  By  following  the  direc¬ 
tions  in  this  Book,  women,  children  and  amateurs  as  well  as 
commercial  growers,  can  successfully  grow  Strawberries  for 
market  or  for  the  home  table. 

This  Book  describes  Premier  (early).  Big  Joe  (mid* 
season)  and  Chesapeake  (late)— the  three  big  money-making 
varieties  which  produce  such  heavy  crops  of  beautiful  red 
berries  for  the  fancy  trade.  It  tells  also  about  Progressive 
and  Champion,  the  best  everbearing  varieties,  which  will 
enable  you  to  have  luscious  red  berries  in  your  garden  until 
winter  comes  to  stay.  It  describes  52  other  fine  varieties — 
all  reasonably  priced. 

This  book  is  free  for  the  asking.  Write  for  your  copy 
today.  One  paragraph  in  this  book  calling  attention  to  the 
results  of  early  planting  over  late  planting,  may  help  you 
secure  many  additional  dollars  profit  without  extra  effort. 
Don’t  fail  to  send  for  this  1924  Book  of  Berries  now. 


We  urge  the  importance  of  getting  good  true-to-name 
Plants — Plants  that  will  grow  and  when  they  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  will  be  what  you  want  them  to  be.  You  use  your  best 
land  and  put  lots  of  time,  money  and  labor  into  growing  a 
nice  strawberry  patch.  Don’t  risk  all  this  time,  money  and 
effort  on  plants  of  poor  or  uncertain  quality.  Poor  plants 
may  mean  broken  places  in  your  rows,  and  small,  soft  un. 
desirable  berries  that  won’t  sell,  in  place  of  berries  large  in 
size,  high  in  quality,  beautiful  in  appearance — berries  that 
make  their  own  market. 

We  specialize  in  supplying  good,  true-to-name  Plants  We 
have  the  climate  and  soil  to  grow  them  right,  and  we  get  them 
up  on  time,  keep  them  true-to-name  and  pack  them  to  reach, 
you  in  ideal  growing  condition.  Mr.  W.  F.  Allen  and  his 
three  sons  own  and  run  the  business.  Mr.  Allen’s  40  years’ 
experience  and  the  sons’  lifelong  association  with  him  in  the 
work  enable  us  to  serve  you  as  we  would  want  to  be  served 
when  buying  Strawberry  Plants.  We  number  many  of  the 
leading  berry  growers  among  our  customers  and  friends. 


Bright  Outlook  for  Strawberry  Growers 

As  a  money  crop,  Strawberries  have  been  unequalled  for  several  years.  No  crop 
has  given  so  large  a  return  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor.  And  the  outlook  is,  that 
Strawberries  will  be  just  as  sure  a  profit-making  crop  during 
the  next  few  years.  Start  now  with  Plants. that  assure  success. 


Allen’s  True-to-Name  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  accurately 
labeled  and  generous  count. 


The  W.  F.  Allen  Company 

72  South  Market  Street 


Garlic  Culture 

Would  you  give  me  some  information 
on  the  culture  of  garlic?  Is  it  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  to  grow?  Can  it  be  sold  in 
such  quantities  as  to  make  it  commer¬ 
cially  profitable  if  grown  on  an  acre  or 
more?  What  is  the  usual  wholesale  price 
in  our  large  city  markets?  s.  FI.  D. 

Charleroi,  Pa. 

Will  you  print  a  short  article  on  rais¬ 
ing  garlic?  L.  s. 

In  reply  to  the  culture  and  demand  for 
garlic,  would,  say  that  it  is  planted  and 
cultivated  the  same  as  onions.  The  bulbs 
are  divided  into  sections  after  the  skin  is 
removed  and  the  sets  are  set  4  in.  apart 
in  rows  1  ft.  apart.  The  price  for  the 
sets  here  in  the  East  is  20c  per  lb.,  and 
they  generally  sell  for  10  or  12c  per  lb. 
on  the  market.  If  S.  H.  D.  is  located 
near  a  city  where  there  is  a  large  popula¬ 
tion  of  Italians  or  Spaniards,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  profitable  crop  to  grow,  as 
they  axe  the  people  who  use  it  extensive- 
}y-  w,  p. 
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This  Year  Try  Stahelin  ’a  Big  Yield 

trawberry 
Plants 

lecialPrice 

250 

_e.r 


Gladioli,  Roses 
Ornamental 
Shrubbery 

- -  Sp 

Splendid  variety,  adaptable  to  any  soil. 

Grow  Stahelin  3  Strawberries  this  year— 
they  will  make  Big  Money— up  to  $1200  per 
acre;  the  new  varieties:  The  EATON 
I^LICIOUS  PREMI  E R.  MARVEL; 
COOPER  and  the  CHAMPION  —  world’s 
greatest  ever-bearing  strawberry;  are  all 
robust,  healthy,  well-rooted  plants,  readily 
adaptable  to  your  soil.  Thousands  of  our 
customers  are  coining  big  money  in  straw¬ 
berries.  So  can  YOU.  STARTTHIS  YEAR! 


Thou- 

sand 

„  and  up 

Our  prices  are 
very  low  for 
high  quality 
Btock.  Every 
plant  guaran¬ 
teed  absolutely 
healthy  and  ag 
described  or  your 
money  refunded. 
Write  today  for 

—  - - — - - - -  ,  our 

Send /otoot  BIG  FREE  full  colored  cats-  Full-Color 


Cm  /?  A  P  F*  °“he  big  fruiting  variety 
at  special  A  an(l 

Plants  g£lET 


price,  per 
thousand 


up 


, - ,  o.  Jr  •  iu“™,oreacata-  _ _ 

log  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black-  rinvin 
berries.  Asparagus,  etc.  _  JP  it  iJi  Mii 

~  Catalog 

BRIDGMAN  NURStRY  CO.,  Box  77,  Bridgman.  Mich. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Complete  line 
reasonably  Pnced  Myears  experience.  Illustrated 
catalog  free.  J.N.  ROKELY &  SON,  R,  No. 10,  Bridgman,  Mich 


Grow  berries  that  bring  top  prices. 

Our  select  varieties  are  large  in  Bize,* 
firm,  wonderfully  luscious,  big  yield-" 
era.  Healthy,  vigorous,  deep  rooted.  Ideal 
for  all  soils.  Cash  in  on  our  60  years  experience 
in  developing  big  pay  Btrains.  Cooper,  Worid’8 
biggest  berry.  Champion,  the  ever -bearing 
sensation.  Premier.earlieBtof  all.  Splendid  line 
of  Red  and  Black  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Currants,  Dewberries,  Gooseberries,  Orna-  J 
I  mental  Shrubs,  Gladioli,  Tulip  Bulbs,  Roses. 

ftninre  Tremendous  stock.  All  1 
UlXur  [.v  at  big  savings.  Satis-  | 
faction  Guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Send  for  largo  beautiful  FREE  Catalog 
I  io  true  colors.  Telia  how  to  plant, care  for 
I  and  raise  big  crops.  Valuable  book  to  own.  1 

STEVEHSVILLE  NURSERIES, 

Box  12  Stevensville,  Michigan  | 


STRAWBERRY  BEST 


QUALITY 


LANTS 


C.  S. 


at  $2.50  per  1,000. 

C.  M.  Heist,  Pa., says:  “Have 
your  plants  for  15  years  t\ 
good  results.”  Catalog  free.  Addi 

PERDUE.  Box  20  SH0WELL,  M 


Strawberries 


Grown  the  Kellogg  Way 

Yield  Big  Profits 

Our  Free  Book  tells  how. 
Written  by  the  Strawberry 
King.  Gives  hiB  secrets  for 
growing  the  Big  Crops  of 
Fancy  Strawberries  that 
won  him  fame  and  fortune. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Costs  nothing— It’s  FREE. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
Box2109  Three  Rivers, Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants  sale 

My  16th  Annual  Catalog  will  still  tell  you  about 
“ Horsey ”  the  great  “Early  Berry,  ”  also  35 
other  varieties.  Asparagusjroots,  Horseradish, 
Raspberry  plants,  Lucretia  Dewberry  plants,  etc. 
Address,  J.  Keifford  Hall,  R  2,  Reids  Grove,  Md. 


MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB 
ROOTS,  BLACKBERRY  DEWBERRY  RASPBERRY  and  STRAW 
BERRY  PLANTS  CRAPE  VINES,  CALIF.  PRIVET,  SWEETS 
and  COBBLERS  SEED  POTATOES  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  Send 
for  your  copy.  It’s  free,  M.  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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cMagara 

DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 

ONE  REASON  fruit  growers  have  found  the  Niagara  the 
least  expensive  method  of  protecting  their  crops  is,  because 
the  NIAGARA  ORCHARD  DUSTER  (see  pen  and  ink 
drawing  below)  is  so  sturdy  and  compact,  yet  so  simple  in 
design  and  with  so  few  working  parts  that  season  after  season  it 
keeps  on  doing  its  work  as  efficiently  as  the  first  day  it  was  run. 

The  patented  Niagara  cylinder  of  brushes  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  dusting — add  to  this  that  the  hopper, 
fan  and  fan  housing  are  aluminum,  light,  strong  and  rust-proof ; 
that  the  fan  revolves  on  Hyatt  roller  bearings,  and  you  begin 
to  see  why  the  Niagara  has  made  good  wherever  fruit 
is  grown. 

Send  today  for  Free  Dusting  catalog  and  learn  about  all  the 
time,  labor  and  money-saving  features  of  Niagara  Dusters.  See 
how  they  protect  5  acres  of  mature  apple  trees  or  4  acres 
of  low  crops  per  hour. 

It  will  pay  you  to  call  on  the  Niagara  Dealer,  or  write  us  and 
find  out  just  what  model  duster  and  what  dusts  are  best  for  your  use. 

cMagara  Sprayer  Company 

Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Hand ,  Traction  and  Power  Dusters 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

ride  comfortably  ?  Quickly  changed 
I  from  one  machine  to  another.  Will 
last  a  lifetime.  Sent  by  Parcel 
Post.  Write  lar  circular. 

GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Peach,  Apple  and  Other  Fruit  Trees 

Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses, etc.  Good  stock,  well  (traded  and  carefully  packed. 
Catalog  free.  Established  1891.  H.J.CHAMPION  8  SON.Perry.Ohio 

For  Sale— Red  Kidney  Beans  Anthracnose.  1 0c  per  lb. 

TIFFANY  TKY'ON  Carlisle  Center,  N.Y. 

nit  . _ Bliss  Carman.  Cobbler.  King, Hustler,  Queen, 

lOtatOeS  —Rose, Russet. Six  W’ks.Others.C.Ford.Fisherj.K.Y, 


MEN  WANTED 

To  learn  automobile  repairing  and 
qualify,  for  good  paying  positions. 

Our  training  by  actual  practice, 
makes  you  able  to  repair  your  own 
car  or  truck,  take  a  job  as  repair¬ 
man  or  open  your  own  garage. 
Now  is  the  right  time  to  start.  Write 
|for information  to  Dept.  D-l. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  SCHOOL 
S67  Genesee  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WeTanthe  Hides 

Horse,  cow,  deer — every  kind  of 
hide  tanned  by  specialists  and 
made  into  Auto  Robes,  Rugs, 
Coats,  Vests,  etc. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Shows  beautiful  furs  on  living 
models.  Tells  how  to  skin  animals  J 
and  prepare  hides  for  shipment. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co. 

525  West  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


You  Wear  the  Furs  ^ 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 
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“Organized 
Co-operation 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


TRY  THE 
ATLOCK  FARMS  STRAIN  OF  ASPARAGUS 

Out-yielded  the  Martha  Washington  100  %  in  1923.  Official 
test.  100,000  1-year  roots,  well  grown,  from  selected  seed 

Arthur  F.  Randolph  Round  Brook,  N.  J 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nurskry  to  y°u\N/fih 
Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot,  Trees,  etc.  * 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp-  I  "  i 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant.  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants,  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bax  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


SOYBEANS 

Certified  Manchn,  Midwest.  Inoculation  Dirt. 

C.  IS.  NEWTON  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SlffiMSi! 

Reasonable  price*.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  F.  D.  Salisbury,  Md. 


A  Calm  Statement 

Will  you  accept  a  second  communica¬ 
tion  from  a  representative  of  this  college 
on  the  proposed  rural  school  law,  and 
this,  as  all  other  similar  articles,  must  be 
considered  as  wholly  independent  of  the 
institution?  They  represent  only  tne 
views  of  a  single  individual. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  there 
have  been  altogether  too  many  irrelevant 
and  inflammatory  remarks,  too  many  as¬ 
sumptions  on  the  part  of  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  that  those  opposed  were  lack¬ 
ing  in  judgment,  and  too  many  inferences 
on  the  other  side  that  those  who  favored 
the  bill  are  endeavoring  to  “put  some¬ 
thing  over.”  There  may  have  been  a  good 
many  snap  judgments  on  both  sides,  but 
it  is  unquestionably  true  that  thinking 
people  are  divided. 

There  are  a  few  fundamental  proposi¬ 
tions  on  which  I  believe  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  State  will  agree,  whether  in 
favor  of  or  opposed  to  the  bill. 

First.  The  rural  schools  of  this  State 
do  not  average  up  to  the  standard  which 
they  should.  The  laws  under  which  they 
are  working  are  over  100  years  old.  in 
that  time  many  social  and  economic 
changes  have  taken  place.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  a  drastic  revision  of 
our  school  laws  should  be  made  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  time. 

Second.  The  education  of  the  child  is  a 
matter  of  more  than  local  interest.  The 
child  educated  in  one  district  is  likely 
later  to  be  a  citizen  of  any  other  com¬ 
munity  in  the  country.  To  my  mind  this 
means  that  the  schools  should  be  support¬ 
ed  largely  by  a  tax  spread  over  the  entire 
State,  including  of  course  the  cities.  This 
is  especially  true  since  a  majority  of  the 
children  educated  in  the  country  later  be¬ 
come  residents  of  our  cities. 

Third.  There  is  at  present  a  great  dis¬ 
parity  in  the  matter  of  taxation  for  school 
purposes  in  the  several  school  districts. 
In  some  the  amount  of  taxable  property 
is  too  small  to  support  a  school  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  usual  geographic  limits  with¬ 
out  being  unjustly  burdensome  to  the 
patrons  of  that  school. 

Fourth.  Children  educated  in  the  rural 
districts  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
secure  as  good  an  education  as  those  in 
the  cities.  This  does  not  mean  that  there 
should  be  schools  of  the  same  kind,  teach¬ 
ing  the  same  subjects,  but  that  the  schools 
should  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  training  which  would  fit  into  the 
experiences  of  these  children  and  that  the 
personnel  of  the  teaching  force  in  the 
country  should  be  as  good. 

With  these  propositions  in  view,  after 
a  rather  careful  study  of  the  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  State  and  of  the  proposed 
law,  the  writer  would  like  to  see  the  bill 
passed.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  has  investigated  our  condi¬ 
tions  and  has  brought  forth  this  bill  is  as 
representative  a  body  as  could  be  got  to¬ 
gether  for  a  similar  purpose.  I  do  not 
believe  any  group  of  persons  who  have 
not  made  a  careful  study  of  the  whole 
situation  from  both  the  sociological  and 
economic  points  of  view  would  be  quali¬ 
fied  to  give  us  something  better.  Any 
change  that  is  made,  though  in  the  right 
direction,  will  be  met  with  opposition  by 
some.  Whatever  change  is  made  will  nec¬ 
essarily  be  in  a  way  experimental.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  believe  the  suggestion  is  a  good 
one.  that  if  possible  two  or  three  districts 
be  selected  by  the  State  for  a  trial  of  the 
plan.  It  would  serve  as  an  object  lesson 
on  which  to  base  further  study. 

The  machinery  proposed  in  the  bill  un¬ 
der  discussion  seems  somewhat  cumber¬ 
some.  Possibly  it  could  be  simplified.  It 
is  quite  the  usual  thing  that  a  new  ma¬ 
chine,  thought  it  may  be  effective,  is  after 
a  period  of  trial  found  to  be  capable  of 
simplification.  No  doubt  it  would  work 
that  way  if  this  bill  were  to  become  a  law 

As  regards  consolidation,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  friends  of  this  bill  are  in 
the  main  friends  of  consolidation.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  does  remain  that  the  bill 
provides  that  consolidation  be  made  only 
upon  the  vote  of  the  districts  concerned. 
If  it  is  found  that  in  operation  undue 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  to  bring  about 
consolidation  in  districts  not  favorable, 
there  would  be  a  feature  of  the  law  to 
remedy,  for  we  all  recognize  that  there 


for  the  School  Bill 

are  districts  in  the  State  so  situated  geo¬ 
graphically  that  consolidation  is  not  prac¬ 
tical. 

The  writer  is  a  patron  of  a  school 
which  would  be  affected  by  this  bill,  and 
therefore  has  as  keen  a  personal  interest 
in  it  as  anyone.  Unless  a  trial  in  small 
units  can  be  made,  I  would  very  much 
like  to  see  an  honest,  fair  chance  given 
to  the  law  for  a  period  of  at  least  five 
years.  By  that  time  its  defects  would  be 
evident  and  could  be  remedied  without 
going  back  to  the  present  system,  which 
is  so  assuredly  inadequate.  R.  l.  nye. 

College  of  Agriculture,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

B.  X.-Y\ — We  agree  with  Prof.  Nye  on 
the  suggestion  for  giving  the  plan  a  fair 
trial  in  a  few  districts  or  counties,  but  we 
are  not  in  favor  of  passing  the  entire  bill 
on  the  chance  of  amending  it  later.  That 
is  too  much  like  trying  to  work  from  the 
top  down,  for  we  do  not  agree  that  the 
principle  underlying  the  entire  bill  is 
right.  We  still  believe  that  with  some 
minor  changes  in  the  present  law  the 
people  are  fully  capable  of  improving 
their  own  schools. 


Softenuig  Bones  in  Cooker  Pressure 

Have  any  of  our  people  ever  thought  of 
using  a  pressure  cooker  for  softening 
bones  to  grind  up  for  chickens?  I  would 
like  to  pass  on  the  results  of  our  experi¬ 
ence.  which  is  so  satisfactory  that  we 
wonder  there  has  not  been  more  said 
about  it.  The  largest  bones  become  soft 
enough  to  grind  in  an  ordinary  meat 
grinder.  Bones  can  be  bought  for  a 
cent  a  pound,  which  gives  a  product 
which  is  cheaper  and  better  liked-  by 
the  hens  than  commercial  beef  scrap. 

Lake  View,  N.  Y.  J.  d.  f. 
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GARDEN  BOOK 


is  a  household  word  with  leading  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners.  You  will  find 
it  indispensable  when  planning  your  garden 
this  year — as  a  reference  book  for  the  latest 
and  best  in  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs,  and 
for  its  explicit  cultural  instructions. 

It  contains  hundreds  of  photo-engrav¬ 
ings,  some  in  natural  color,  illustrating  the 
Dreer  specialties  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

There  is  a  free  copy  of  this  invaluable 
Garden  Book  for  you,  if  you  will 
mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAULrs  cncc 
seed  book  rnCC 

Don’t  order  Beeds  until  you  have  read 
our  wonderful  1924  catalog.  Send  a 
postal  for  it  today.  It’s  full  of  up-to- 
date  information  about  all  kinds  of  | 
vegetableand  flowerseeds, and  remem¬ 
ber  that  all  Maule’s  seeds  are  tested 
for  germination  and  growing  power. 


Manle’s  Success  Tomato  Seeds  have  stood  the  test 
of  time.  Grow  your  own  tomato  plants  this  year. 

Prices  Postpaid 

15c  packet;  30c H  oz.;  60c oz.;  $1.5014  lb.;  $5.001b. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

614  r.laule  Bldg.,  Dept.  M.  Phila.,Pa. 

MAULES  SEEDS 

Once  Crown -Always  Grown 


S 


Seed  Corn 


5000  bushels  extra 
selected  and  sure  to 
grow.  10  leading  varieties.  Highest 
yielders.  Wonderful  for  ensilage. 
Also  Seed  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa. 
Timothy,  Clover,  Rape.  26  years’ 
experience.  1400  Acre  farm.  Send 
for  samples  and  free  catalogue. 

W.  N. SCARFF  &  SONS 

NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO 


Cantaloupe  Growing 
Pays 

Diversify  your  farming  in  a  profitable  way,  raise  what  the 
public  wants  and  will  pay  high  prices  for.  The  GOLDEN 
CHAMPLAIN  is  the  world’s  most  profitable  market  mel¬ 
on.  Earliest,  best  flavor,  biggest  yielder.  Write  for  proof 
and  full  information  to  originators,  mentioning  No.  D  7  in  re¬ 
plying.  H.  J.  Walrath  &  Sons,  R.  D.  No.  l.Conneaut, 
Ohio. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy, 
99.70%  pure.  $4.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf's  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Alaike  Mixed,  at  $5.20  per  bu.  of  45  lbs.  Cot¬ 
ton  bags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

202-204  W.  Genesee  St-  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Sunnyside  Strain  SVmni  Seed  Potatoes 

Glow  big  crops  of  smooth  white  potatoes.  Selected 
13  year*.  Get  our  circular  and  prices  before  you  buy. 

RILEY  BROS.  Sunnyside  Farm  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


IKSROSES 

are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots.  73  years’ 
experience.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Dingeo  ’’Guido  to  Rose  Culture  ” 
Offers  500  Roses,  other  plants,  bulbs  and 
seeds,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them.  It’s  free 
THE  OINGEE  S  C0NARD  CO..  BOX  295.  WEST  GROVE  9k 


GLADIOLUS-25  : * 

Guaranteed  satisfactory  flowers.  Send  for  list  of  name 
varieties  in  all  sizes  and  bulblets  at  low  prices. 

ALBERT  LOWENFELS,  33  Laurel  Place.  New  Rochelle,  N.’ 


PI  A  niAI  I  36  Mixed  Bulbs,  6  colors . .  $1.00 

ULAUIULI  42  Fancv-  10  colors  . .  3.00 

Guaranteed  to  blossom. 

< 'olored  Gladiolus  Book,  with  cultural  directions,  FREE 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  Guaranteed  Bulbs,  Box  12,  West  Medway,  Mass. 


GIadioli-20  Varieties,  all  Different,  SI  WBa;d- 

varieties  only.  If  bought  separately  would  cost  many 
times  price  asked.  tiKLSKlt  KUOS.,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLI 


I  grow  125  fine  varieties.  Send  for 
20-page  illustrated  catalog. 

H.  M.  Gillett,  Box  253, New  Lebanon,  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE— TRUE  DANISH  BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE  SEED 

Imported  direct  frem  Odense,  Denmark.  *2  per  lb.  post¬ 
paid.  C.  J.  Stafford  Route  8  Cortland,  IS'.Y. 


OUALITY  SFFOS  Productive  fields  and  or- 
yUft.L.11  I  OCC.L/J  chards  are  always  fount 

where  S.  &  H.  Seeds  and  Fruit  Trees  have  been  planted. 
12  00  fertile  acres  as  well  as  the  wide  experience  of  three¬ 
score  and  ten  years  have  contributed  to  the  big  new 

70th  ANNUAL  FREE  CATALOG 

Write  for  it  before  you  make  your  selections. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  for  70  Years 
Box  529  Painesville,  Ohio 


Teasel  Growing  and  Marketing 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  on 
teasel  growing  and  marketing?  Where 
can  I  get  seed?  What  kind  of  soil  is  best 
for  them,  especially  rich  soil?  How 
should  the  seed  be  planted?  What  time 
of  year  should  seed  be  planted?  At  what 
stage  of  maturity  should  the  heads  be  cut? 
Are  all  the  heads  cut  at  the  same  time, 
or  cut  as  matured?  n.  F.  c. 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 

The  teasel  grown  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  is  not  the  common  wayside  plant 
Dipsacus  sylvestris.  It  is  a  species  knowTn 
as  Dipsacus  fillonum  or  fuller’s  tease1. 
The  industry  is  developed  extensively  in 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  about  Skaneateles 
and  Auburn.  You  would  he  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  the  best  seed  by  getting  in  touch  with 
someone  in  that  vicinity  who  could  put 
you  in  touch  with  a  grower  of  teasels.  It 
is  said  that  a  limestone  soil  which  has 
been  made  clean  by  previous  cultivation  is 
well  adapted  to  teasel.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  on  thoroughly  fitted  ground  in 
drills  about  3  to  3*4  ft.  apart,  using  one 
to  two  pecks  of  seed  per  acre.  Seeding  is 
done  in  the  Spring.  Of  course  teasel  is 
a  biennial  crop ;  that  is,  it.  takes  two  years 
from  seed  to  harvest.  Harvesting  is  done 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  blossoms  have 
fallen,  frequently  about  Aug.  1.  The 
heads  do  not  mature  uniformly,  so  sev¬ 
eral  cuttings  are  made.  Teasel  has  been 
grown  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  yet  manufacturers  prefer  those 
grown  in  the  section  in  New  York  State 
first  mentioned.  h.  b.  t. 


Laying  Out  Orchard 

Here  is  my  method  for  laying  out  a 
large  or  small  orchard.  I  prepare  land 
and  plank  or  roll  to  make  smooth;  pre¬ 
pare  small  stakes  one  to  one  and  a  half 
feet  long,  one  for  each  tree  to  be  planted. 

Begin  at  one  corner  of  plot  to  be 
planted,  like  the  following  diagram. 

i - « - « - s - ir - * 


Green’s  T^hiubs 


Dwarf  Trees 
For  The  Home  Garden 

YOU  can  have  your  own  grown  apples 
and  pears  in  choice  varieties — no  matter 
how  small  your  garden.  Green’s  Dwarf 
trees  produce  the  same  kind  of  large  fruit  on 
smaller  trees.  Planted  closer  (4  to  12  feet 
apart)  —  need  less  room,  just  right  for  your 
garden.  Bear  in  2  or  3  years.  Never  too 
big,  easier  to  care  for,  easier  to  pick  fruit. 

If  you  have  ever  hesitated  to  plant  fruit 
trees  because  of  lack  of  space,  get  our  1924 
catalog  and  see  the  fine  varieties  of  Dwarf 
trees  we  offer. 

For  over  45  years  Green’s  Nursery  has 
furnished  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  direct  to 
grower.  Hardy,  healthy,  full-rooted,  vigor¬ 
ous,  northern  grown  stock  that  is  guaranteed 
true -to -name.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
customer-friends,  some  in  every  state,  know 
it  pays  to  order  from  Green’s  Nursery. 

Green’s  1924  Catalog 

Get  our  latest  catalog.  It  is  full  of  the  best 
and  choice  varieties  of  standard  and  Dwarf 
fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees,  bush  fruits, 
berries,  shrubs,  vines,  bulbs  and  garden 
plants.  Everything  worthwhile  for  the 
garden.  Things  to  beautify  the  home. 

Most  everything  for  the  city  lot  or  big 
estate.  Grown  under  our  own  careful  super¬ 
vision.  Sold  direct  at  a  big  saving.  Green’s 
Catalog  contains  valuable,  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  on  growing  things.  With  it  we  send 
C.  A.  Green’s  booklet, “How  I  Made  the  Old 
Farm  Pay.”  Write  today. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

626  Green  St.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


from  NURSERY  toY0U-At  Money  Saving  Prices 


Make  two  poles  or  light  boards  the 
length  you  wish  to  sex  trees.  We  set 
apples  33  feet  and  peach  fillers  so  we  use 
a  stick  1 6Y2  feet  long.  Beginning  at 
corner  lay  down  stake  on  outside  line  and 
drive  stake  at  end ;  then  from  there 
stakes  extend  to  next  row,  and  so  on. 

No  mistake  can  be  made  no  matter 
what  size  the  orchard  is  and  when  you  are 
through  you  have  a  perfect  job. 

One  man  or  boy  can  lay  out  an  orchard 
this  way  very  quickly  and  perfectly.  We 
have  just  set  15  acres  and  would  never 
think  of  going  back  to  the  old  method  of 
sighting  and  using  a  planting  board. 

Massachusetts.  riciiard  d.  beman. 


Kentucky  Coffee  Tree 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  a  tree 
known  as  the  Brazilian  coffee  tree?  I 
have  one  that  came  from  Brazil  about  60 
years  ago,  and  consider  it  to  be  the  most 
valuable  tree  that  I  know  of  for  shade, 
wood  or  lumber.  c.  R.  B. 

Sayville,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  Brazil  or  Braziletto  wood 
tree,  Csesalpinia  eehinata,  a  rugged  grow¬ 
ing  tree  of  the  bean  family  (Leguminosae) 
which  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  which 
grows  to  a  height  of  20  or  30  ft.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  takes  a  fine  polish,  so 
that  it  is  imported  to  this  country  for  fine 
cabinet  work. 

Then  there  is  the  more  common  Ken¬ 
tucky  coffee  tree  (Gymnocladus  canaden¬ 
sis),  also  a  member  of  the  bean  family, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
the  beans  in  the  long,  broad  pods  which 
the  tree  bears,  were  used  in  early  days  as 
a  substitute  for  coffee  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of 
50  to  60  ft.,  often  devoid  of  branches  for 
the  first  25  or  30  ft.  The  bark  is  rough 
and  scaly  and  loosens  and  rolls  up  in 
strips.  It  is  famous  for  its  fine  Summer 
foliage.  Ui  T- 


You  can  cut  our 
Washington 
Asparagus 
next  year 

Plant  our  Gian  Washington 
Asparagus  Root*  this  spring. 

Cut  asparagus  in'  1925.  Our 
roots  save  you  2  to  3  years. 

These  Giant  Roots,  grown 
only  at  Riverview  Farms,  from 
a  strain  originated  by  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  are  rust  resistant. 
They  produce  tender  green  stalks  of  the  most 
delicious  flavor,  one  to  two  inches  thick.  They 
always  command  a  price  premium. 

Send  to-day  for  our  valuable  free  Wash¬ 
ington  Asparagus  booklet  and  prices. 
Riverview  Farms,  Box  13,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


heavyalBERTA  A  ATQ 

CLUSTER,  CANADIAN  GROWN  I 

(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  bu.) 

$1.25  per  bu.  of  32  lbs.  Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.  Syrac5sew-  Genesee  %  y. 


urpee's 


grow 

Sow  Burpee’s  Seeds 
and  you  will  see 
How  they  Grow! 

Burpee’s  Annual  is 

ourCatalog.  It  describes 
Burpee’sSeeds  with  color 
pictures  of  the  best 
vegetables  and  flowers. 

If  you  are  interested, 
3urpee’s  Annual  will 
be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write  for  your  Annual  today. 

r— - TEAR  HERE - 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

100-6 

Name - - - 


R.  D.  or  St— 

P.  O _ 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 

mean  handsome  profits 

A  new  and  popular  fruit — cultivated 
Whitesbog  Blueberries.  Averaging  over 
one-half  inch  in  diameter,  they  aro 
practically  seedless  and  have  a  deli¬ 
cious  flavor.  Easy  to  pick,  with  fine 
shipping  qualities.  Sell  for  fancy 
prices.  Bushes  heavily  productive  All 
varieties  tested  and  named.  Write  for 
circular  giving  full  information. 

Attractive  price  offers  to  commercial 
^growers. 

WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

HeadQuarters  for  Pure-Ured 
Blueberry  Plants 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  Inc. 
Box  N  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE SEED 


DANISH  BALL  HEAD.  Tested. 
Best  strain.  One-half  lb.,  $1. 
j  CAULIFLO  WKR  —  Snowball, 

One  ounce,  #1.  Postpaid.  Cash  with  order. 

Farmers’  Service  Co.,  Inc  :  Middlotown,  N.  V. 


Alpha  Seed  Barley  ^_he“zy  yiellin(f:  heavy  weight 


grain.  Thomas  Haslott,  Hall,  N.Y. 


A*i_Nou, 


State  . 


Send 
For  It 
Today— Free 

Undoubtedly  the 
most  valuable  seed 
catalog  in  America 
—Isbell’s  1924  Seed  Annual.  It 

tells  you  how  to  plan  your  work,  choose  crops, 
select  seed,  prepare  the  soil,  care  for  crops.  It’s  a 
Guide  to  BetterCropa— the  Handbook  of  200,000 
successful  farmers  and  gardeners.  It  quotes 
money-saving,  direct-from-grower  prices  on 

Michigan  Grown 

ISBELL’S  SEEDS 

Hardy—  Big-Yielding 

Isbell’s  Seeds,  for  45  years, 
have  been  improved  by  care- 
V  '  ful  selection,  by  scientific  experi¬ 

menting,  by  developing  hardier  strains,  by  im¬ 
proved  cleaning  and  sorting  methods — today 
they  are  your  surest  road  to  bigger,  better,  more 
certain  crops— toa  bumper  crop  from  your  farm. 
Send  the  coupon.  It  will  bring  you  this  book 
—FREE  — and  open  the  way  to  bigger  yields. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

ISSMechanic  St.  JACKSON,  MICH. 

Send  me — Free — your  1924  Seed  Annual,  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  pure  bred  seed. 

(64) 

Name - - - 


Address  - 
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DIBBLES 

B.B.Brand 

ALFALFA 

CLOVER 

TIMOTHY 

SEED 


I (vcmriAcl 

'  Mr,  I 


test 


AVERAGE  99.50  OR  BETTER 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OBTAINABLE 

D.  B.  Alfalfa  Northwestern,  dry  land  grown,  produced  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  where  the  mercury  gets  down  to  30  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero,  absolutely  hardy;  purity,  our  test  99.58. 

D.  B.  MEDIUM  and  MAMMOTH  CLOVER 

from  the  cold  Northern  States.  Purity,  our  test  above  99.50. 

Dibble’s  Fancy  Alsike  northern  Seed  only,  the  best  money 
can  buy.  Purity,  our  test  99. 

Dibble’s  Natural  Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixture,  largely 
Canadian  grown;  average  20%  Alsike,  less  than  1  °/o  of  weed 
seeds. 

THE  SEEDING  BARGAIN  OF  THE  YEAR— $5.00  per  Bushel 

And  a  full  line  of  Seed  Peas,  Vetch,  Rape,  Soy  Beans, 
Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  etc. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID,  asfully  described  on  page  30  of  our  catalog. 
Let’s  get  acquainted.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  will 
bring  you  by  first  mail:  10  packages  of  Dibble's  Farm  Seeds,  Dibble's 
Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  season,  and 
Special  Price  List  quoting  delivered  prices  FREE. 

Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  B. 


Mo  re  Profit  in 
Garrahan  Seeds ! 

EARLY  WAKEFIELD  CABBAGE 

The  Garrahan  strain  is  a  development  of  the 
early  Jersey  Wakefield  into  large,  sturdy  heads 
like  the  Charleston.  Gives  you  quality  in  an  early 
crop.  Permits  you  to  market  your  crop  when 
prices  are  highest. 

EASY  BLANCHING  CELERY 

Garrahan  Celery  is  uniform  in  size;  green  with 
a  golden  heart;  and  unusually  firm  and  tender. 
Although  it  matures  early,  it  will  keep  well  until 
the  holidays.  Larger  crops— and  better  Celery— 
if  you  use  Garrahan  Seed. 

C.  E.  GARRAHAN,  Market  Gardener  and  Seed  Grower 

393  NORTHAMPTON  KINGSTON,  PA. 


Have  a  Successful  Garden 

HARRIS  SEEDS  are  used  by  the  best  market 
gardeners  because  by  careful  selection  and 
breeding  we  have  wonderfully  improved 
some  varieties.  Private  gardens  can  obtain 
better  results  because  all  varieties  are  tested 
and  the  percentage  that  will  germinate  is 
marked  on  the  label  so  you  can  tell  just  how 
many  will  grow  before  you  sow  them.  Harris 
is  the  Seedman  who  tells  you  the  result  of 
his  tests.  Send  for  our  free  Catalog  of 
Vegetables,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds  — Find 
out  about  the  Harris  system  and  buy  these 
superior  seeds  direct  from  our  farms  at 
wholesale  prices. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

R.  F.  D.  1 1  Coldwater,  NY. 


Be  Sure  Your  Clover  is 


Other  Metcalf  Specials: 

Include  Telephone,  Aldermnn  and  Thoiimx  l.uxton 
l*eu»,  \lbertn  Cluster  Out-  nnd  reclenncd  Timothy 
and  Alsike,  80  *S  Alsike. 

Bags  free  —  freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs. 

Wr  e  todnv  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  value,  quality 
end  service  offered  you  in  held  seeds  and  farm  supplies 
by  the  mail  order  department  of  the  Metcalf  stores. 
Your  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  about  our  responsibility 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  202-204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracme,  N.  Y. 


West  Branch 
Sweepstakes 

Direct  from  growers. 
All  our  members  get 
their  seeds  from  plot 
grown  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Penn.  State 
College.  We  can  trace 
every  bag  of  our  seed 
to  the  grower.  All  seed  thoroughly  air- 
dried,  graded  and  shipped  in  new  bags. 
Trueness  to  type  and  90  per  cent,  germ¬ 
ination  guaranteed.  Yields  heavy  crops 
of  silage,  rich  in  grain.  Matures  early.  Ask 
your  County  Agent  about  our  seed  corn. 

Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and  complete  de¬ 
scription.  Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

BoxD  Williamsport,  Pa. 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


“QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.*'  Big  Mon«y-M«ker.  Large,  solid 
fruit;  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you 
our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants, 
we  will  mail  you  125  eeeda  of  Condon's 
Giant  EverbearingTomato  ■■■  P* 

andour  Big  1924  Gardenl-1!^ 
and  Farm  Guide.— — 

192'Page  Book,  telle  now,  and  what  to 
plant.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 

CONDON  BROS..  Seedsmen 

'  Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

Box  179  Rockford,  III. 


**  WE  GROW  EVERYTHING 
UNDER  THE  SUN” 


It  will  pay  yon  well  to  write  for  mu  BIG  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  and  MONEY  SAVING  PRICES  today  on 
FRUIT,  SHADE.  ORNAMENTAL  and  EVERGREEN  TREES, 
SHRUBBERY.  ROSES  and  PERENNIALS. 

EAST  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES  East  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Sweet  Clover  Seed 

gume,  tide,  postpaid. 


Alfalfa,  etc.  Priced  right.  Inocu¬ 
lating  Bacteria  for  bushel,  any  1* 

E.  E.  BASIE  Latty,  Ohio 


SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock— None 
Better— 54  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Extra 
lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  catalogue  has  over 
700  pictures  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Ill. 


Hot  Bed  Sash 


QA  CYPRESS,  well  made 
jK  I  IS  If  with  cross  bar,  tenons 
I  securely  fastened. 

*  1  Glass,  $2.50  per  box, 

50  square  feet. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 
Oept.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


From  the  Mail  Bag 


An  Apple  Orchard  for  China. — 
We  have  had  some  comment  about 
that  matter  of  starting  an  apple  or¬ 
chard  in  China,  which  was  discussed 
on  page  55.  There  are  several  Chinese 
students  in  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Cornell,  and  some  of  them  have  been  in¬ 
terviewed  on  this  matter.  It  appears  that 
there  are  several  nurseries  that  make  a 
special  effort  to  pack  trees  so  they  will 
carry  a  long  distance,  and  there  are 
records  where  such  trees  have  carried 
properly  for  two  months  with  a  large 
proportion  of  them  alive  and  ready  to 
grow  at  the  end  of  their  journey.  We  are 
told  by  the  Chinese  students  that  there 
are  nurseries  in  China  that  can  supply 
a  stock  of  apples,  but  of  course,  the  va¬ 
rieties  used  in  that  country  are  quite 
different  from  ours.  These  students  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  buy  these  nursery 
trees,  get  them  going  nicely,  then  import 
scions  of  certain  varieties  from  this 
country  and  use  them  to  top-work  the 
Chinese  seedlings.  There  are  nurseries 
in  Japan,  and  the  seedlings  might  be 
obtained  from  them. 

Mulch  for  Strawberries. — We  have 
many  questions  asking  us  to  name 
the  "best  Winter  mulch  for  strawber¬ 
ries.  Some  people  seem  to  think  they 
must  use  the  finest  manure  on  the  ber¬ 
ries.  That  is  a  mistake.  Fine  manure, 
forest  leaves  and  material  of  that  sort 


there  is  a  large  marsh  or  swamp  extend¬ 
ing  for  several  miles  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  When  they  reached  the  shore 
things  were  unloaded  from  the  boat  and 
carried  on  their  shoulders  up  the  hill  for 
another  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles. 
In  time  of  flood  they  could  make  a  longer 
trip  by  boat,  shortening  the  carry.  Enter 
a  trestle  was  built  across  the  marsh,  con¬ 
necting  with  a  ferry  across  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  River,  which  appreciably  short¬ 
ened  the  trip  to  town,  still  a  good  three 
miles. 

The  country  was  quite  heavily  timbered 
but  for  a  good  while  it  was  hard  to  sell 
the  logs  or  ties.  The  soil  was  so  full  of 
pitch  that  it  was  impossible  to  raise  any 
crops,  even  necessary  vegetables,  without 
cutting  the  timber  and  burning,  letting  it 
burn  right  into  the  ground.  It  was  then 
quite  easy  to  raise  a  good  garden  crop. 
Gradually  there  grew  a  greater  demand 
for  the  timber,  and  better  roads  were  con¬ 
structed.  The  roads,  however,  are  nar¬ 
row,  as  most  mountain  roads  are. 

In  the  earlier  days  it  was  possible  to 
harvest  a  good  bit  of  wild  grass  from  #the 
marsh,  thus  making  it  possible  to  raise 
cattle  in  quite  large  numbers.  A  corpora¬ 
tion  flooded  the  marshes,  which  cut  down 
the  supply  of  cheap  feed.  The  country 
has  been  more  thickly  settled,  most  of  the 
timber  is  gone,  and  it  is  vastly  changed. 

The  soil  is  somewhat  heavy,  and  I 


A  Couple  of  Vermont  Sugar  Makers 
which  will  mat  closely  down  over  the  think,  rather  acid  in  many  places,  though 


plants  is  just  what  we  do  not  want,  for 
in  many  cases  this  close  mulch  will 
kill  out  the  plants  during  the  Winter. 
These  plants  must  have  air,  and  close 
packing  will  often  kill  them.  Coarse 
mulch,  such  as  cornstalks,  or  rye  straw, 
is  good.  One  man  who  has  a  swamp  on 
his  farm  tells  us  that  he  uses  cat-tail 
flags  for  a  mulch,  and  finds  it  excellent. 
Sudan  grass  or  coarse  millet  is  also  good. 
We  know  a  farmer  who  lias  a  swamp 
with  many  of  these  flags  and  coarse 
grass.  Most  men  would  let  it  stand  as 
an  eyesore,  regretting  that  they  cannot 
put  it  to  some  use.  This  man  cuts  the 
flags  and  other  trash,  hauls  it  to  the 
hills  and  uses  it  for  mulching  an  apple 
orchard,  and  in  this  way  produces  the 
finest  fruit  on  thin  rocky  land  which  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  cultivated. 

(Seeding  Alsike  Gloveri. — 'Several 
people  ask  about  Alsike  clover  and 
the  possibilities  of  seeding  it  late  in  the 
season.  We  have  used  many  bushels  of 
this  clover,  and  find  it,  on  the  whole,  the 
hardiest  variety  that  we  have  ever  tried. 
It  will  certainly  grow  where  any  other 
Variety  will  make  a  stand,  and  it  will  do 
better  under  some  conditions  where  Red 
clover  would  never  start.  Of  course, 
there  would  be  no  iise  seeding  Alsike  or 
any  other  clover  in  time  of  drought  where 
the  land  is  as  dry  as  an  ash  heap,  hut 
given  anything  like  reasonable  conditions 
the  Alsike  will  grow  and  thrive  and  give 
satisfaction.  It  is  suited  to  wet  land  or 
land  that  is  more  than  sour.  It  re¬ 
sembles  Red-top  in  that  respect.  We 
have  often  seeded  a  combination  of  Al- 
sike.  Red  clover,  and  Timothy  and  Red- 
top  all  together  on  our  naturally  sour 
soil  without  lime.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  stand  would  be  composed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  Red-top  and  Alsike.  By  applying 
a  good  dressing  of  burnt  lime  we  usually 
find  the  next  year  that  the  Timothy  and 
Red  clover  will  come  back,  and  all  four 
crops  will  grow  together.  The  stems  of 
the  Alsike  are  finer  and  make  a  higher 
quality  hay  than  a  heavy  growth  of  Red 
clover.  We  like  to  seed  them  together, 
for  this  gives  a  more  complete  stand  as 
the  Alsike  will  fill  in  the  sour  spots  where 
the  Red  would  not  thrive. 

Farm  Life  in  Idaho 


within  20  or  30  miles  different  conditions 
exist,  as  at  Coeur  d’Alene  and  on  down  the 
Spokane  Valley  and  out  towards  Tekoa 
and  Palouse.  The  Summers  are  apt  to  be 
very  dry,  and  care  is  required  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  planting.  Some  of  the  farmers 
make  their  main  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and 
potatoes,  which  can  be  shipped  out  by  the 
carload,  several  farmers  filling  a  car  to¬ 
gether. 

As  the  country  has  developed  it  seems 
as  though  the  seasons  have  changed  some¬ 
what,  and  at  least  earlier  maturing  va¬ 
rieties  of  plants  have  been  discovered  and 
cultivated,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
raise  something  now  that  could  not  be 
ripened  before.  Strawberries,  raspberries, 
apples,  pears,  prunes  and  cherries  do  well 
here,  though  not  raised  to  a  great  extent. 
One  or  two  people  make  a  business  of 
shipping  fruit.  Alfalfa  and  clover  are  be¬ 
ing  introduced,  and  I  hope  will  take  the 
place  entirely,  sometime,  of  the  Timothy. 

Some  people  make  quite  a  profitable 
business  from  their  White  Leghorns.  They 
must  be  well  housed,  though,  for  in  Win¬ 
ter  the  air  is  often  damp  or  foggy,  which 
makes  the  cold  penetrating.  It  does  not 
average  very  cold  here,  though  we  gener¬ 
ally  do  have  a  week  or  two  of  zero  weath¬ 
er  during  the  Winter  ;  sometimes  the  mer¬ 
cury  has  dropped  to  15  or  IS  degrees  be¬ 
low. 

For  social  life  there  are  Sunday  schools 
and  churches  in  town,  lodge  meetings,  and 
occasional  dances.  In  the  country  rather 
infrequent  parties,  picnics  and  school  en¬ 
tertainments.  One  or  two  Winters  we 
have  had  literary  societies. 

Yes,  we  have  beautiful  scenery  in  these 
foothills  of  the  Rockies.  I  wonder  if  you 
in  the  East  have  anythin!  that  would 
equal  it?  doris  slayton. 


It  will  soon  be  32  years  since  my  par¬ 
ents  moved  from  Virginia  to  take  up  a 
homestead  here.  The  land  had  just  been  _ 

opened  up  for  homesteading  before  they  then,  if  they  could  be  content  to  Eve  as 
came.  I  have  heard  them  tell  about  con-  all  had  to  then. 


An  Old  Timer  Talks 

Wife’  I  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  started 
making  a  home  in  the  Spring  of  1S69. 
We  three  are  still  at  it,  although  a  long 
wTay  from  where  we  commenced.  There 
are  more  of  us  now,  and  scattered  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Colorado.  But  the  old 
world  has  treated  us  fairly  well.  We 
never  tried  to  cut  a  wide  swath,  so  we 
are  contented.  Although  we  grow  wheat 
we  are  not  in  the  so-called  wheat  belt  and 
our  farmers  are  fairly  prosperous,  except 
those  who  went  wild  in  boom  times.  We 
have  lived  on  the  same  farm  for  51  years, 
and  believe  that  it  is  much  easier  for 
young  people  to  make  a  home  now  than 


ditions.  and  it  certainly  was  a  hard  pi¬ 
oneer  life.  Their  homestead  was  located 
about  three  miles  from  the  town  of 
Harrison.  There  were  no  roads  for  some 
time.  Supplies  were  brought  for  a  mile, 
perhaps,  by  rowboat  across  the  lake,  as 


There  are  two  consolidated  schools  be¬ 
sides  the  high  school  in  Corning.  They 
like  the  schools,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  there  are  more,  on  account  of  the 
objection  to  gathering  children  and  the 
high  taxes  required  to  keep  them  going. 
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Standard  Saritaru  ']tt(a.  Co.,  patsburgh 
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DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


The  Eight-hour  Day 

Not  long  ago  we  had  a  visit  from  a 
man  who  lives  back  among  the  hills, 
where  many  old-fashioned  ideas  about 
labor  still  prevail.  Folks  down  his  way 
actually  work  full  hours  and  overtime. 
As  we  walked  along  the  road  we  came  to 
an  unfinished  house.  A  storm  threatened, 
and  part  of  the  roof  was  still  open.  It 
was  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
two  stout  men,  evidently  workmen,  were 
“resting.”  One  sat  on  a  pile  of  boards, 
the  other  was  stretched  out  on  an  im¬ 
provised  bed  made  of^shavings  with  a  bag 
thrown  over  them.  . 

"What  are  these  men  doing  there? 
said  our  friend  from  the  hills. 

“Waiting  for  eight  o’clock.” 

“What  for?  Why  don’t  they  get  to 
work?” 

“They  are  on  an  eight-hour  day.  They 
will  not  start  until  eight.  They  take  an 
hour  off  at  noon  and  work  from  one  to 
five.” 

“Will  they  kill  time  like  that  until 
eight?” 

“Exactly ;  if  they  did  otherwise  they 
would  be  in  trouble  with  the  union.” 

"What  do  they  get  for  a  day’s  work? 

“From  $10  to  $12,  for  eight  hours’ 
time.  If  they  work  outside  the  regular 
hours  it’s  overtime  at  extra  pay.” 

“But  that  man  working  at  the  hen¬ 
house  out  back.  lie’s  hustling;  but  who 
is  he?” 

“Why,  lie’s  the  man  who  owns  the 


Who  has  had  experience  in  the  sale  of 
home-canned  fruit  and  vegetables?  The 
farm  is  quite  high  and  reasonably  free 
from  late  and  early  frosts,  having  what 
fruit  growers  call  air  drainage,  o.  L.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 


'  The  Truck  Road  Hog 

Your  note  on  page  1570  (Dec.  29)  as 
to  regulation  of  trucking  on  the  public 
highways  so  as  properly  to  safeguard  the 
rights  "of  our  railroad  system  is  good. 
Trucking  should  be  regulated  to  lessen 
wear  and  tear  on  our  paved  and  unpaved 
highways,  also  to  safeguard  the  travel 
of  pleasure  vehicles,  motor  and  horse- 
drawn.  For  example,  a  garage  man  said 
that  it  is  foolish  to  start  an  argument 
with  the  driver  of  the  big  trucks;  many 
are  “roughnecks”  and  carry  guns.  I 
followed  at  3  P.  M.,  Dec.  29,  in  the  rear 
of  truck,  1923  license  N.  Y.  1012605, 
about  three  miles  between  Rock  Hill  and 
Wurtsboro,  N.  Y.  Snow  came  the  day 
before  and  there  was  but  one  worn  track 
in  the  center  of  the  paved  highway.  The 
truck  was  not  loaded,  it  had  solid  triple¬ 
width  rear  tires,  the  body  was  extra 
wide,  certainly  wider  than  the  law  should 
allow.  The  mirror  could  not  be  seen 
from  a  car  following  in  the  same  track. 
Six  or  eight  cars  coming  from  the  east 
passed  the  truck,  only  by  turning  out  of 
the  road,  in  some  cases  into  the  ditch. 


Headquarters  of  a  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  boys’  club— a  dugout  with  two  rooms  and  stove. 


place.  He  has  to  work  day  and  night  to 
make  a  living  and  pay  these  other  work¬ 
men.  No  eight-hour  day  for  the  owner. 

Well,  that  farmer  saw  something  of  a 
“great  light.”  lie  never  quite  got  the 
point  before.  He  had  read  about  the 
great  benefit  of  unionized  labor  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  farm  work,  and  had  begun  to 
think  it  might  be  a  fine  thing.  Here  it 
was  spread  before  him.  Suppose  the 
hired  man  at  home  took  a  notion  to  work 
like  that.  He  could  fix  a  late  hour  for 
milking  and  sleep  until  the  hour  struck. 
If  the  cows  were  not  in  the  barn  at  a 
certain  hour  he  could  walk  off  and  de¬ 
mand  double  time  for  overtime.  It  would 
all  result  in  the  farmers  doing  double 
time  at  half  pay.  As  it  is,  the  farmer 
must  work  four  or  five  hours  to  earn  the 
buying  power  which  one  of  these  eight- 
hour  men  earns  in  one  hour.  What’s  the 
answer? 


How  to  Run  This  Farm 

Perhaps  your  readers  can  give  me  some 
suggestions  about  a  plan  of  operation  for 
a  farm  of  95  acres  of  tillable  ground. 
\lfalfa  grows  quite  well  and  there  is  a 
local  market  for  it.  What  is  an  average 
yield  for  ground  located  in  the  northern 
part  of  Hunterdon,  N.  J.?  There  is 
an  abundance  of  mow  room,  and  stable 
room  for  40  or  oO  head  of  stock.  Chances 
of  obtaining  help  are  slight,  and  I  expect 
to  farm  without  outside  help.  A  dairy 
does  not  seem  practical  or  profitable.  Is 
there  profit  in  fattening  cattle  or  a  board¬ 
ing  stable?  There  is  now  a  start  of  six 
hives  of  bees,  and  a  small  orchard  of  ap¬ 
ples  of  several  kinds.  Is  the  raising  of 
sheep,  milk  (or  other)  goats,  poultry  and 
pet  stock,  such  as  dogs,  rabbits,  etc.,  on 
such  a  scale  as  one  man.  his  wife  and  a 
14-year-old  boy,  could  attend  to,  consid¬ 
ered  a  profitable  undertaking?  I  want  to 
raise  such  things  as  can  be  marketed  to 
stores  in  a  wholesale  way  (carried  in  a 
small  truck),  with  some  retail  trade  as 
a  possibility.  I  had  thought  of  raising 
chickens,  eggs,  guineas,  geese  and  squab 
ducks,  to  be  sold  alive  or  dressed,  along 
with  some  asparagus,  rhubarb,  cabbage, 
tomatoes  and  sugar  corn.  If  I  were  to 
raise  milk  goats,  could  I  sell  the  milk  to 
creameries,  the  same  as  cows’  milk?  Is 
there  much  chance  of  selling  it  for  hos¬ 
pital.  invalid  or  infants’  use?  There  is 
a  30-acre  tract  of  stumped  ground  that  1 
could  use  as  a  goat  or  sheep  pasture, 
with  plenty  of  water.  Is  53  miles  by  rail 
too  far  from  the  New  York  market? 


The  Middletown  to  Monticello  bus  pulled 
out  at  the  last  minute  and  stopped,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  to.  The  truck  with  three 
big  men  on  the  front  seat  did  not  turn 
out  an  inch  to  allow  traffic  to  pass 
either  from  the  front  or  the  rear.  The 
truck  went  up  hill  and  down  at  10  to  12 
miles  an  hour.  To  pass  from  the  rear 
was  a  serious  matter  as  the  snow  outside 
the  track  was  6  in.  deep  and  heavy 
crust.  I  made  several  attempts  to  pass 
by  turning  outside  of  the  extra  wide 
truck  body.  Meantime  several  cars  with 
more  powerful  engines,  did  pass  at  con¬ 
siderable  risk. 

I  am  sure  your  readers  would  be  glad 
to  send  you  many  such  experiences.  By 
means  of  the  publicity,  you  can  supply 
names  and  addresses  of  owner  of  truck, 
you  can  work  up  powerful  sentiment 
among  all  careful  car  owners  for  any 
needed  new  legislation,  or  enforcement  of 
such  legislation  as  we  already  have. 

What  is  the  New  York  State  legisla¬ 
tion  as  to  rules  of  the  road,  and  what  are 
the  penalties?  All  such  complaints 
should  be  filed  in  the  bureau  that  issues 
licenses,  and  for  repeated  offences  license 
should  be  revoked.  Laws  without  pen¬ 
alties  are  of  little  value.  There  is  a  good 
article  in  January,  1924  Elk's  Magazine 
on  the  auto  traffic  problem.  J.  L.  s. 

Matamoras,  Pa. 


Western  Man  Coming  East 

I  was  interested  in  reading  the  inquiry, 
“A  Hoosier  Looks  to  New  York,”  by  A. 
C.  P.,  Indiana,  as  I  can  soak  up  some 
advice  to  good  advantage  myself.  How¬ 
ever,  I  believe  he  will  look  a  good  while 
before  he  can  find  a  farm  the  size  he  men¬ 
tions.  I  mean  a  good  one.  for  the  price 
he  quotes.  At  least  he  can’t  do  it  in  this 
section,  as  farms  half  that  size  sell  for 
that  price :  in  fact,  small  farms  are  hard 
to  find.  The  real  estate  dealers  advertise 
in  the  dailies  here  for  small  farms,  as  they 
have  more  customers  for  small  farms  than 
thev  have  listed.  A.  C.  P.  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  farm  the  size  lie 
mentions,  as  there  are  plenty  of  them  for 
sale.  Scarcity  of  labor  is  the  reason 
given  for  offering  a  goodly  number  of 
them  for  sale.  The  man  with  the  small 
farm  is  evidently  satisfied  ;  as  long  as  he 
can  do  his  own  work  and  keep  away  from 
unnecessary  expense  he,  of  all  men, 
ought  to  be  content.  A.  w.  c. 

Genesee  Go..  N.  Y. 


Maloney 

TREES  •  SHRUBS  ‘VINES 


Sold  Direct  From  Our  Nurseries 

at  Cost  of  Production  Plus  One  Profit 

YOU  get  what  you  order  when  you  buy  Maloney  Trees,  Vines, 
Berries,  Shrubs  and  Ornamentals,  grown  under  ideal  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  by  the  largest  Nursery  in  New  York  State,  employing  the 
newest  and  most  scientific  methods  of  culture,  handling  and  selling. 

In  this  Nursery  belt,  scale  and  fungus  diseases  are  unknown,  and  as 
our  Nurseries  are  under  State  inspection  as  well  as  under  the  constant 
personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm,  we  can  guarantee  you 
sturdy,  absolutely  healthy  upland  grown  stock. 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend 
absolutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name 
so  Mr.  A.  E.  Maloney  selects  all  scions  for  budding  from  trees  which 
are  bearing  the  choicest  fruit— that’s  why  we  can  positively  guar¬ 
antee  that  our  trees  will  not  disappoint  you. 

In  the  sam£  way  every  single  step,  from  the  importation  of  the  seedling 
until  the  tree  is  shipped,  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the 
firm.  We  know  we  are  sending  you  the  tree  you  order. 

Send  today  for  our  big  Descriptive  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and  planter  should  know  about  our  nursery  stock, 
and  much  valuable  information  on  planting  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges.  ( See  catalog) 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  3!  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y.  Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


Trtohwenrn  fruit  trees 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Roses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all 
kinds.  Established  a  third  of  a  Century. 

Send  for  Catalog 
T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 
MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  Lock  Box  140,  Perry,  Ohio 


Fruit  from  Kellys’  certified,  true 
to  name  trees  has  taken  first  prize 
at  many  of  the  leading 
fruit  shows  in  the 
United  States.  Their 
quality  is  unexcelled. 


arnes 

Pear  Trees 


Barnes’ PearTrees  include  only 
proven  money-makers  in  stand¬ 
ard  and  dwarf  sizes.  All  are 
New  England  grown,  with 
heavy  fibrous  root  systems. 

Barnes’  Apple,  Peach,  Plum 
and  Cherry  Trees  are  as  good 
as  34  years’  experience  can 
grow  them.  Barnes’  Small 
Fruits  bring  quick  returns  with 
small  outlay. 

Our  Fruit  Book  points  the  way 
to  dependable  profits  from 
fruit.  Send  for  your  copy— free. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery ,  Established  1890 

Box  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


AppleTrees 

All  of  the  leading  varieties  one  and  two-year-old  at  pre¬ 
war  prices.  Write  for  our  special  planters  wholesale 
descriptive  price  list.  It  will  save  you  big  money.  Three 
sample  trees,  your  selection  of  varieties,  on  receipt  of  $1. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Growers  Never 
Regret  Planting 

KELLYS’ 

Ce/dMiads 

True  io  Name  Fruit  Trees 


Certified  True  to  Name 

Our  new!924Catalog  tells 
how  60,000  of  our  trees 
have  a  certified,  true  to 
name  seal  fastened  through 
a  limb  to  stay  there  until 
the  tree  bears  true  to  name 
fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 


FRUITTREES 

BERRY  PLANTS,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3  to  4-ft.  Apple  Trees,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  2Uc  each, 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow.  True  to  N  a  m  e. 
Flower  and  Garden  Seeds.  Send  for  1924  Catalog 
and  save  money,  buying  direct  from  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 


TRFF<;RPLANTS  Thousands  of  Fruil  frees. 
’  ■'ttoftrLAn  I  9  Priwe,  hedging,  etc.,  di- 

rect  to  you  at  lower  prices.  Large  assortment.  List  free. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  129,  Westminster,  Md. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main'St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y* 


Established  in  1880 


Our  44  years  of  nursery  ex 
periencehas  taught  us  how 
to  properly  handle  stock  so 
that  it  reaches  you  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  Catalog  and  low 
price  list.  It  also  lists 
shrubs,  ornament¬ 
al  trees,  roses, 
grape  vines,  and 
small  fruits. 


More  and  Better 

rJiomc  Qrowndruil 

to  eat  and  preserve. 

Flowers 

to  beautify  the  grounds. 

Our  New  Catalog 

Illustrated  in  natural  colors  from  actual 
specimens,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

The  Rochester  Nurseries 

Service  Dept.  B  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sixty-seventh  Year 


Send 

iurthis  Free  Bookoi> 
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TOWNSEND'S 

20™  CENTURY 

CATALOGUE 


THIS  BIG  MONEY 

SAYING  BOOK 


STMWB™"1 

And  Howto  < 

EW.Towns 

Salisbury, 


Townsends  20th  Century  Catalog 

Is  the  Catalog  that  tells  the  Plain  Truth  about  the  Best  Plants  that  Grow 


Written  by  a  life-long  strawberry  grower.  And  brimfull 
of  valuable  information.  If  you  are  interested  in  Strawberries 
or  other  small  fruit  plants,  you  need  this  book. 

The  Townsend  Nurseries  contain  more  than  600  acres 
of  choice  new  fertile  soil,  which  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
High  Grade  plants. 

Everything  from  the  Townsend  plant  farms  is  shipped 
direct  to  growers  at  wholesale  prices.  *  We  not  only  save  you 
money,  but  we  sell  you  the  best  grade  of  plants  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow  with  our  many  years  of  experience,  and  our  new, 
rich  soil. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  we  have  been  serving 
thousands  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  Every  year  brings  thou¬ 


sands  more.  Join  our  list  of  Satisfied  Customers  this  year. 
I  assure  you  that  your  order  will  be  appreciated.  And  that 
you  will  be  pleased  so  well  that  you  will  want  to  remain. 

For  the  Small  Home  Gardener  I  have  prepared  a  val¬ 
uable  list  of  garden  selections  at  money-saving  prices, 
which  will  be  mailed  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Also  in  the 
right-hand  column  will  be  found  a  few  of  our  many  bargains 
for  the  market  growers,  some  of  which  are  even  lower  than 
quoted  in  our  Catalog.  We  advise  placing  order  direct  from 
this  page,  if  you  find  the  varieties  wanted. 

In  either  case  our  Catalog  will  be  mailed  to  you  FREE. 
Also  other  Books  of  Instruction  on  how  to  grow  and  market 
Fruit. 


BARGAINS 


In  order  to  intro¬ 
duce  my  high  grade 
plants  to  every 
reader  of  this  paper  who  will  send  me  $1, 1  will  send 
any  of  the  following  collections  postpaid.  Also 
my  Big  Money-saving  20th  Century  Catalog. 


100  Premier  Strawberry  Plants  .  SI. 00 

75  Progressive  E.  B.  Strawberry  Plants  .  1,00 

25  Worlds  Champion  Strawberry  Plants  .  x[oo 

20  Ever-bearing  Ited  Raspberry  . r'oo 

10  Choice  Black  Raspberry  .  1,00 

12  Choice  1-year-  Concord  Grape  .  1.00 

12  Choice  Dewberry  Plants  .  l.oo 

5  Crystal  White  Blackberry  . R00 

4  Choice  Caco  Grape  .  1,00 

4  Choice  Hubbard  Grape  .  1,00 

2  Choice  Crystal  White  Grape  .  i ’oo 

125  Dr.  Burrill  -Strawberry  Plants  .  l.oo 

125  Warfield  Strawberry  Plants  .  1,00 

100  Gandy,  or  100  Pord  Strawberry  Plants  .  1,00 


Your  choice  of  any  six  above  bargains  $5.00 
And  our  BIG  MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG  FREE 


Special  Everbearing 

Strawberry  Garden 

100  Progressive  25  Perfection 

Only  $2.25  postpaid 

Standard  Strawberry  Garden 

50  Delicious  50  Big  Wonder 

50  Marvel  50  Ford 

Only  $2.60  postpaid 


Whole  Season  Garden 

50  Progressive  50  Delicious 

50  Dr.  Burrill  50  Marvel 

Only  $2.95  postpaid 

Townsend’s  Special 

Big  Four  Garden 


50  Champion  50  Premier 

50  Ford  50  Big  Late 

Only  $3.30  postpaid 
200  Everbearing  Progressive— Only  $2.25  postpaid 


Book  of  instructions  sent  with  every  order 


Make  all  orders  payable  to 


A  F ew  of  the  Many  Bargains 

Listed  in  our  20th  Century  CATALOG 

(  Purchaser s  to  pay  transportation  on  this  list  ) 

If  Strawberry  Plants  are  wanted  parcel  post,  we  will 
ship  postage  collect.  This  also  insures  your  order,  and  you 
pay  the  actual  delivery  charges  to  Postman  when  he  de¬ 
livers  your  plants. 


Everbearing  Strawberries  ioo 


WORLDS  CHAMPION  (per.)  .  $2.50 

Progressive  (per.)  .  1.50 

Perfection  (per.)  .  1.75 

Standard  Strawberries 

HOWARD  17  (per.)  .  1.00 

PREMIER  (per.)  .  1.00 

DR.  BURRILL  (per.)  . 90 

Dunlap  (per.)  .  .90 

Delicious  (per.)  .  1.00 

COLLINS  (per.)  . 1.00 

Warfield  (imp.)  .  .90 

BIG  JOE  (per.)  .  ..  1.00 

BIG  WONDER  (per.)  . 1.00 

Cooper  (per.)  .  2.00 

Gibson  (per.)  .  1.00 

MARVEL  (per.)  .  1.00 

CHESAPEAKE  (per.)  .  1.25 

FORD  (per.)  .  1.00 

BIG  LATE  (imp.)  .  1.00 

GANDY  (per.)  . 90 

PRIZE  KELLOGGS  (imp.)  .  1.25 

LUPTON  (per.)  .  1.00 

SAMPLE  (imp.)  .  1.00 

Haverland  (imp.)  .  1.00 

William  Belt  (per.)  .  1.25 

WORLDS  WONDER  (per.)  .  1.75 

EARLY  JERSEY  GT.  (per.)  .  1.00 

Glen  Mary  (per.)  .  1.00 

Aroma  (per.)  . 1.00 

MITCHELL’S  EY  (per.)  . 75 

Missionary  (per.)  .  .75 

Klondyke  (per.)  .  .75 

Excelsior  (per.)  .  .75 

Bun  Special  (per.)  .  1.00 

Paul  Jones  (imp.)  .  1.00 
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1,000 

3.000 

5,000 

10,000  up 

$3.50 

$12.50 

$36.00 

$55.00 

$100.00 

2,40 

8.00 

24.00 

37.50 

70.00 

3.00 

10.00 

30.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.50 

23.75 

45.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.55 

4.00 

11.25 

17.50 

32.50 

1.55 

4.00 

11.25 

17.50 

32.50 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.75 

5.60 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.55 

4.00 

11.25 

17.50 

32.50 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

4.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

2.20 

6.00 

17.25 

27.50 

50.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.55 

4.00 

11.25 

17.50 

32.50 

2.20 

6.00 

17.25 

27.50 

50.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

2.20 

6.00 

17.25 

27.50 

50.00 

3.00 

10.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.50 

3.50 

10.00 

16.25 

30.00 

1.55 

4.00 

11.25 

17.50 

32.50 

1.55 

4.00 

11.25 

17.50 

32.50 

1.55 

4.00 

11.25 

17.50 

32.50 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45,00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

225  East  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Dewberry  Plants 

AUS-LU  (new  seedling)  . . .  12.00  25.00  75.00  . 

Lucretia  .  2.50  4.00  15.00  42.00  65.00 

AUSTIN  .  2  50  4.00  15.00  42.00  65.00 

CONCORD  GRAPE,  one  year  No.  1.  write  for  special  prices.  We  have 
the  largest  stock  in  the  country. 


120.00 

120.00 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Trading  in  fruits  and  vegetables  was 
hindered  considerably  early  in  the  week 
by  the  cold  weather.  It  also  affected  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  off  er¬ 
ings  in  many  lines  were  comparatively 
light  and  the  demand  fairly  active.  Ap¬ 
ples  were  freely  offered,  but  the  market 
held  steady,  with  New  York  A-2%-in. 
■Greening  selling  .$4  to  $4.50  per  bbl., 
Pennsylvania  A-2%-in.  Stayman  $4.25  to 
$4.50,  and  Yorks  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  bbl. 
Some  2%-in.  Greenings  and  York  in 
bushels  brought  about  $1  per  bu.  Large 
fancy  Winesaps  from  the  Pacific  coast 
brought  $2  per  box,  and  some  extra  fan¬ 
cy  $2.40  per  box.  Cranberries  have  been 
very  dull.  A  few  Kieffer  pears  from 
nearby  brought  50  to  75c  per  %-bu.  bas¬ 
ket  if  fancy,  and  aside  from  Florida 
strawberries,  which  have  been  wholesal¬ 
ing  at  35  to  40c  a  quart,  there  were  prac¬ 
tically  no  fruirs  on  the  market  excepting 
citrus.  Oranges  continue  to  sell  at  lo^v 
prices,  and  lemons  ranged  from  $2  to  $4 
a  box.  Trading  in  potatoes  was  very 
light  on  account  of  the  weather;  never¬ 
theless  track  holdings  were  reduced  about 
40  carloads,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week 
a  firm  market  had  developed.  Maine 
Green  Mountain  in  150-lb.  sacks  advanced 
25c,  to  $3.50  a  sack,  and  New  York 
Round  White  advanced  about  the  same 
amount,  selling  at  $2.65  to  $2.75  per  150- 
lb.  sack  late  in  the  week.  A  little  inter¬ 
est  was  manifested  in  cabbage  and  New 
York  Danish  advanced  $5  a  ton  on  good 
quality  stock,  best  selling  at  $30  to  $35  a 
ton.  Total  shipments  of  old  cabbage  so 
far  this  season  is  about  5,000  cars  less 
than  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago, 
while  new  cabbage  shipments  so  far  this 
season  are  more  than  double  that  of  last 
year’s.  Old  cabbage  sold  in  Philadelphia 
a  year  ago  at  practically  the  same  price 
as  quoted  above,  but  new  cabbage,  which 
just  now  is  selling  at  $2  per  1%-bu.  ham¬ 
pers,  is  about  $1  under  prices  received  a 
year  ago.  The  sweet  potato  production 
in  1923  was  smaller  than  in  1922,  and 
this  is  reflected  in  prices.  Producers  have 
been  getting  good  returns,  New  Jersey 
yellows  selling  for  $2  per  %-bu.  basket, 
or  about  $3.25  a  bushel,  compared  with 
about  $1.20  a  bushel  a  year  ago.  Onions 
were  in  ample  supply  for  the  needs  of  the 
trade  and  the  market  was  dull,  with  little 
change  in  prices  on  good  stock,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  yellows  ranging  $2.35  to  $2.50 
per  100-lb.  sack,  a  few  large  fancy  sets 
bringing  $3.15.  A  year  ago  the  general 
range  on  good  onions  was  $2.50  to  $2.75 
a  sack,  and  for  the  past  two  years  about 
SO  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments  had 
been  made  by  the  middle  of  January. 
The  onion  acreage  in  Texas  and  Califor¬ 
nia  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in 
1923.  although  growers,  of  course,  are 
hoping  for  better  yields.  There  was  very 
little  change  in  nearby  root  crops,  beets 
selling  50  to  60c,  carrots  60c  to  $1.10, 
and  white  and  yellow  turnips  20  to  40c 
per  %-bu.  basket.  Southern  vegetables 
generally  firm. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Weather  conditions,  especially  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  are  important  factors 
in  the  egg  market,  and  the  cold  wintry 
days  dm'ing  the  last  week  or  two  were 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  main  causes  for 
an  improvement  in  prices.  Early  in  the 
week  there  was  a  good  demand  for  fresh 
ea'srs,  which  advanced  1%  to  2c  a  dozen, 
and  although  a  portion  of  the  increase 
was  later  lost  due  to  more  liberal  re¬ 
ceipts,  it  was  soon  regained,  and  desira¬ 
ble  grades  of  fresh  eggs  were  kept  Jairly 
well  cleaned  up.  Nearby  and  Western 
extra  firsts  advanced.  44c  a  dozen,  and 
firsts  to  41c.  Refrigerator  eggs  were 
steadily  held  at  23  to  30c  a  dozen,  as  to 
quality.  The  carry-over  of  refrigerator 
eggs  into  February  will  be  much  heavier 
than  usual  in  most  of  our  large  cities,  but 
reports  for  Philadelphia  for  January 
show  an  excess  of  only  about  3.000  cases 
compared  with  last  year,  while  New  York 
has  155.000  eases,  Chicago  75,000,  and 
Boston  44.000  cases  more  than  on  the 
same  date  a  year  ago.  Dealers,  however, 
are  counting  on  severe  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  after  the  mild  period  early  in  the 
season,  to  curtail  production  and  shorten 
the  supply  of  fresh  eggs,  which  would 
create  a  better  demand  for  storage  stocks. 

There  were  fluctuations  in  the  live 
poultry  market,  especially  on  fowl.  Early 
in  the  week  prices  on  fat  heavy  fowl 
jumped  4c.  to  28  to  30c  per  lb.,  but  freer 
offerings  and  a  slow  demand  caused  an 
easier  and  lower  market,  best  fat  fowl 
selling  most  of  the  week  at  26  to  27c. 
and  best  white  Leghorns  22  to  24c.  Fan¬ 
cy  live  broilers  were  steadily  held  at  32 
to  35c,  and  chickens  showed  a  little  firm¬ 
ness.  advancing  to  25  to  28c  for  3-lb. 
sizes,  after  which  they  held  steady,  while 
heavier  stock  brought  22  to  24c.  Turkeys 
dropped  2c,  to  24  to  27c,  and  fancy  white 
Pekin  ducks  were  unchanged  at  28  to  30c 
per  lb.  The  market  on  fresh-killed  fowl 
stiffened  a  little  and  barreled,  dry-packed, 
dry-picked  fowl  brought  31c  when  heavy, 
small  and  poor  stock  selling  as  low  as  17 
or  18c  per  lb.  There  was  no  change  on 
nearby  chickens,  barreled,  dry-picked, 
dry-packed  stock  ranging  27  to  31c  for 
those  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more.  Reports 


on  cold  storage  holdings  of  poultry  in 
Philadelphia  show  present  stocks  to  be  a 
little  less  than  those  on  hand  a  year  ago. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

I  lay  receipts  had  increased  consider-* 
ably  the  end  of  the  w*eek.  and  with  plenty 
of  hay  in  sight  buyers  were  slow  to  take 
hold,  and  prices  eased  off  $1  a  ton.  No. 

1  Timothy  hay  sold  after  the  drop  at 
$28  a  ton.  No.  .2  Timothy  and  No.  1  light 
clover  mixed  at  $26  to  $27  a  ton.  Straight 
rye  straw  was  steadily  held  at  $21  to 
$21.50  a  ton.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Meats — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  pork  chops,  lb., 
24c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ;  round 
steak,  lb..  24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c; 
sausage,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlet,  lb.,  35c ; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c ; 
rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  light.  Jb., 
32c;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  35c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers, 
1  %  lbs.,  lb..  35c. 

Butter — Creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
58c ;  best  dairy,  lb.,  56e. 

Milk — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk, 
qt.,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt., 
80c ;  goats’  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Cheese — Whole  milk  (cream),  lb.,  34c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Eggs — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
47c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  56c;  pullets’  eggs, 
doz..  40c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb..  26c; 
fowls.  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb..  28c ;  geese,  lb., 
30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  1%  lbs.,  lb., 
30c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Lima  beans, 
qt.,  12c;  beans,  dry,  lb..  10c;  beets, 
bunch,  5c;  bu.,  $1.35;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c; 
carrots,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  18c ;  celery,  bunch,  10c ;  citron,  lb., 
10c;  kale,  pk.,  20c;  lettuce,  head,  10c; 
Boston,  head,  12c;  onions,  dry,  lb.,  6c; 
bu.,  $2.75;  pickling,  qt.,  12c;  parsnips, 
lb.,  5c ;  potatoes,  new,  pk.,  _30c ;  bu., 
$1.10;  sweet  potatoes,  7  lbs.,  25c;  pump¬ 
kins  ,eaeh  10  to  15c;  radishes,  bunch,  6c; 
Ilubbard  squash,  lb..  7c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c;  Swiss  chard,  lb.,  10c;  turnips,  lb., 
4c;  bu.,  80c. 

Miscellaneous — Sweet  cider,  gal..  40c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb..  4c;  honey,  card,  lb., 
23c;  strained,  lb.,  18c;  popcorn,  3  lbs., 
25c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  pigs 
(live),  four  weeks,  each,  $4.50;  pure  ap¬ 
ple  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11  to  12c;  heavy,  lb., 
9c;  veal,  lb.,  14c;  mutton,  lb..  15  to  26c; 
lamb,  lb..  30c;  beef,  lb.,  6  to  9e. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  20  to  28c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  20  to  27c;  fowls,  lb.,  20  to 
27c ;  geese,  lb..  28  to  30c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  75c  to  $1;  pigeons,  pair,  75c;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb.,  50c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
chickens,  lb.,  35  to  45c;  fowls,  lb.,  35  to 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  turkeys,  lb., 
55  to  75c. 

Butter,  lb.,  55  to  65c ;  eggs,  55  to  60c ; 
duck  eggs,  90  to  95c;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c-  to  $2.50;  pears,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  beans,  bu..  $4  to  $7;  beets,  70 
to  80c;  cabbage,  crate.  50  to  75c;  car¬ 
rots,  crate,  50  to  80c ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  50c  to  $1 ;  garlic,  lb..  10c ;  Bos¬ 
ton  lettuce,  doz.,  40  to  60c ;  Jeaf,  head, 
5c;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.35;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  60c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  50  to  75c ;  turnips,  SOc  to  $1 ; 
Winter  squash,  lb.,  3  to  5c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $21 ;  No.  2, 
$19  ;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17.  Wheat,  bu., 
$1 ;  oats,  bu.,  60c* ;  corn,  bu.,  95c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb„  14  to  18c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  14  to  16c;  hindquar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  19  to  20c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11  to 
12c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  24  to  25c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  veal,  lb.,  18 
to  19c. 

Live  Poultry— Springers,  lb.,  20  to  24c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  20  to  26c ;  stags,  lb..  12  to  15c ; 
roosters,  lb.,  12c;  guinea  fowls,  each.  40 
to  50c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c :  ducks, 
Jb.,  20  to  26e;  geese,  lb.  20  to  22c;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  rabbits,  pair,  50  to 
60e. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  45  to  SOc; 
eggs,  60  to  65c. 

Apples — Baldwin,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ; 
Greening,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  Spy,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  King.  75c  to  $1 ;  Russets,  75  to 
SOc;  Wolf  River.  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beets,  bu.,  75  to  SOc ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  50  to  60c:  per  100  heads,  $5  to 
$5.50;  red.  doz.,  75  to  SOc;  ton.  $23  to 
$25 ;  celery,  doz.  stalks.  50  to  75c ;  en¬ 
dive,  French,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  horseradish, 
lb..  8  to  10c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads.  25  to 
35c;  Boston,  hamper.  $2  to  $2.25;  Ice¬ 
berg,  crate.  $3  to  $3.25 ;  onions,  yellow, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  20c;  potatoes,  bu.,  85  to  90c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  ruta¬ 
bagas.  bu..  75  to  SOc;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.90 
to  $2;  turnips,  -  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red  mar¬ 
row,  $6  to  $6.25;  white -marrow,  $8:  red 
kidney,  $6  to  $6.25;  pea,  $4;  medium, 


$4.50 ;  white  kidney,  $7  to  $7.50 ;  yellow 
eye,  $5  ;  imperials,  $6. 

Furs — Skunks.  No.  1,  each.  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  No.  2.  each  $1.25  to  $1.50;  No.  3, 
each,  $1  to  $1.25;  No.  4,  60  to  75c; 
muskrat.  No.  1.  each,  $1  to  $1.50;  mink, 
prime,  $5  to  $10;  raccoon,  prime,  each, 
$3  to  $6 ;  medium,  $2  to  $4  ;  small,  $1  to 
$2 ;  weasel,  white,  each,  20  to  70c. 

Steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  5c;  No.  2,  4c;  cows 
and  heifers,  No.  1.  5c;  No.  2,  4c;  bulls 
and  stags,  lb.,  4c ;  horsehides,  each,  $2  to 
$3;  sheepskins,  each,  50c  to  $1.50;  calf, 
No.  1,  13c;  No.  2.  12c;  lambs,  lb.,  50c  to 
$1.50  ;  shearlings,  25  to  75c  ;  fleece,  lb.,  35 
to  40c ;  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  35 
to  40c. 

Wheat,  !bu.,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  88  to  90c ;  oats,  56  to  57c ; 
rye,  75  to  SOc. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton.  $22 ;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $21  to  $23  ;  mixed  hay,  $17  to  $19 ; 
oats  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $16;  wheat  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  rye  straw,  ton,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

More  severe  weather  has  prevailed  at 
times  in  the  past  week  and  curtailed  re¬ 
ceipts.  Eggs  have  been  in  more  limited 
supply  and  quotations  have  been  higher. 
A  stiffening  has  also  taken  place  in  best 
creamery  butter,  as  well  as  in  poultry. 
Vegetable  and  fruit  trade  has  impx*oved 
some,  with  potatoes  an  exception. 

BUTTER - CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  stronger  ;  creamery,  52  to  5Sc ; 
dairy,  crocks,  35  to  45c* ;  common,  25  to 
28c.  Cheese,  moderate;  daisies,  flats,  26 
to  27c;  longhorns,  26  to  27c;  Limburger, 
34  to  35c.  Eggs,  firmer ;  hennery,  42  to 
47c;  State  and  Western  candled,  41  to 
44c ;  storage,  30  to  35c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkeys,  35  to 
37c;  fowls,  24  to  28c;  roasters,  25  to 
28c ;  old  roosters,  15  to  17c ;  capons,  36 
to  3Sc ;  ducks,  28  to  30c ;  geese.  IS  to 
20c.  Live  poultry,  firmer ;  turkeys,  30  to 
34c;  fowls,  18  to  26c;  Springers,  21  to 
24c ;  old  roosters,  14  to  16c ;  ducks,  25  to 
27c;  geese,  18  to  20c.  Pigeons,  pair,  25 
to  30c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2.25 ;  King,  Greening,  Spy,  $1.40  to 
$1.75;  Wealthy.  $1.30  to  $1.50;  fancy, 
box,  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Potatoes,  weak ; 
homegrown,  60c  to  $1 ;  Bermudas,  bbl., 
$14  to  $17 ;  sweets,  hamper,  $3  to  $3.25. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Grapes,  moderate ;  Tokay,  box.  $1.35 
to  $1.50;  Muscatel,  $1.25  to  $1.35.  Straw¬ 
berries,  quiet ;  Florida,  qt.,  50  to  55c. 
Cranberries,  slow ;  Cape  Cod,  50-lb.  box, 
$3.25  to  $4. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  steady  ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10 
to  $10.50;  red  kidney.  $8  to  $9.50;  pea, 
medium,  $6.25  to  $6.75.  Onions,  weak ; 
Spanish,  crate.  $1.75  to  $2 ;  homegrown, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  beans,  green  and 
wax.  hamper.  $4.50  to  $7 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  25c ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  60  to  85c ;  carrots,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1.00  to 
$1.15 ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ; 
eggplant,  Southern,  crate,  $3  to  $4.50; 
endive,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  hothouse, 
basket,  75  to  90c ;  Iceberg,  box,  $2  to 
$2.25;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  65  to  90c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  South¬ 
ern,  hamper,  $9  to  $10;  peppers,  South¬ 
ern,  crate.  $2.75  to  $3 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  60c;  spinach,  Texas,  bu.. 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  tomatoes.  Southern,  box,  $5 
to  $6 ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  SOc  to  $1 ; 
yellow,  60  to  65c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  75  to  90c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
23c;  dark,  15  to  17c.  Maple  products, 
firm  ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  bulk.  ton.  $17  to 
$17.50 ;, clover  mixed,  $13  to  $14;  rye 
straw.  $10  to  $12  ;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$11.50  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$30 ;  middlings,  $30 ;  Red-dog,  $35  ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $45.25 ;  oilmeal,  $43  ;  hom¬ 
iny,  $35.75 ;  gluten,  43.30  ;  oat  feed,  $16 ; 
rye  middlings,  $29.40.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

January  31.  1924. 

February  milk  prices  are  as  follows  for 
3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210  mile  zone: 
League  Pool,  Class  1.  $2.33;  Class  2A, 
$2.10 ;  Class  2B,  $2.35 ;  Class  2C,  $2.35 ; 
Class  3.  $2.05.  Non-pool  flat  price,  $2.30. 
Sheffield  price,  all  milk,  $3.35. 


BUTTER 


Creamerv,  fancy  . 

$0.51 

@$0.52 

Good  to  choice . 

.46 

@ 

.50 

Lower  grades  . 

.41 

(a) 

.44 

Dairv.  best . 

.50 

@ 

.50% 

Common  to  good.  . . . 

.40 

@ 

.47 

Packing  stock  . 

.25 

@ 

.29 

Danish  . 

@ 

.51 

Argentine  . 

.43 

@ 

.48 

Siberian  . 

@ 

.44 

Canadian  . 

.46 

@ 

.49 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  specials.$0.26 

@$0.27 

Average  run . 24  @  .25 

Skims  . 10  @  .19 

New  make,  fancy . 21%  @  .22% 

Average  run  . 20  @  .20% 


EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  ...  .$0.52 @$0.53 

Medium  to  good  .  48@  .50 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best...  .50@  .52 

Gathered,  best . 47 @  .49 

Common  to  good . 34@  .41 

Storage,  best  . 30@  .35 

Common  to  good . 24@  .28 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.24@$0.2S 

Chickens  . 22@  .32 

Roosters  . 12@  .13 

Ducks  . 30@  .34 

Geese  . 23  @  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.37@$0.38 

Common  to  good  .  .  .■ . 25  @  .35 

Chickens,  best  . 44@  .45 

Fair  to  good  . 28@  .36 

Roosters  . 16@  .21 

Ducks  . 25@  .30 

Geese  . 20@  .27 

Squabs.  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz....  9.00@)11.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  7.50@  9.00 

6  to  8  lbs . 3.504/  7.75 

Spring  guineas,  pair .  1.00@  1.50 

FRUIT 

Apples — McIntosh,  bbl . $3.00@$6.50 

Greening  .  2.25  @  7.00 

Baldwin  .  2.00@  6.00 

Spy  .  3.00@  8.00 

Wealthy  .  2.00@  4.00 

King  .  3.00@  4.50 

Twenty  Ounce .  2.00@  4.00 

Stayman  .  2.25 @  5.00 

Jonathan  .  2.00@  3.00 

Grimes  .  2.50@  3.00 

York  .  2.00@  3.50 

Pears — Kieffer  .  2.00@  5.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 5.00@  7.50 

Half-bbl.  box  .  2.50@  4.75 

Strawberries,  qt . 25@  .35 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  . $2.75@$3.50 

Carrots,  100-lb.  bag .  2.60@  2.85 

Cabbage,  ton  . 30.00@35.00 

100-lb.  bag  .  1.75  @  2.00 

New,  bu.  basket  .  1.50@  1.75 

Kale  ,bbl .  1.75@  2.00 

Parsley,  100  bunches . 4.00@  5.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 3.00@  4.50 

Lettuce,  bu .  3.00@  4.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.00@  3.25 

Peppers,  bu . 2.25@  2.75 

Radishes,  100  bunches  ....  7.00@  9.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.90@  2.25 


Peas,  Souothern,  bu.  basket.  3.00@  8.00 

Squash,  bbl . 4.50@  5.50 

String  beans,  bu .  2.25@  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.50@  4.75 


Turnips,  bbl .  1.50@  1.90 

Cucumbers,  bu . 3.50@  8.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches  . @  3.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 12@  .28 


Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts..  1.25@  1.75 


POTATOES 

Maine.  150-lb.  sack . $3.25@$3..40 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 3.90@  4.00 

State,  150  lbs . 2.50@  2.75 

Bermuda,  bbl . 9.00@14.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.50@  3.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav— Timothy,  No.  1 . . .  $29.00@$30.00 

No.  2  .  26.00@  27.00 

No.  3  .  23.00@  24.00 

Straw— Rye  .  20.00@  21.00 

Oat  . .  13.00@  14..00 


COUNTRY -DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves— Choice  . $0.21  @$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 15 @  .20 

Grassers  . 11  @  .14 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 10.00@14.00 

Pigs,  40-80  lbs . 10@  .13 

Heavier  . 05@  .08 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows . 

Calves,  best  . 

Lower  grades . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


$7.75@$9.00 
4.75  @  5.75 
1.25 @  4. .00 
16.00@17.00 
5.00@12.00 
4.004/1  8.00 
13.0047)14.75 
6.50 @  7.90 


detail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 11 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.63@  .61 

Cheese  . 34@  .38 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 62@  .65 

Gathered  . 50@  .60 

Fowls  . 30  @  .40 

Chickens,  lb . 454/i  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 4547)  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03@  .05 

Onions,  lb . 05@  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .15 


She:  “Isnt  it  a  nuisance,  dear? 

Mo’ther  sent  me  a  recipe  for  some  won¬ 
derful  floor  polish,  but  I’ve  mislaid  it.” 
He  (tasting  soup  suspiciously)  :  “Are 
you  sure  you  mislaid  it,  darling?” — The 
Passing  Show. 
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Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roofings  and  Paint; 


Farm  & 
Lawn 
FENCE 

Over  100  styles  to 
select  from — a 
style  for  every 
purpose — prices 
rock  bottom. 


My  catalog  shows  numerous 
styles  of  Farm  and  drive  gates — 
made  with  Carbon  Steel  Rust¬ 
proof  frames — the  kind  that 
never  wears  out.  My  prices 
show  big  saving. 


Steel  Posts 

My  Carbon  Steel  Fence 
Posts — both  Angle  and  Tee 
posts  are  a  real  sensation 
in  a  “better  quality  post’’ 
heavier,  sturdier,  stronger. 

My  low  prices  make  them 
cheaper  than  wood  posts. 


Also  a  Big  Se¬ 
lection  in 
Corner, 
End  and 
Gate 
Posts 


a 


<$■ 


ss 


‘Seeing  is  believing.”  Get  my  new  1924  catalog  and  see  with  your  own  eyes 
the  extraordinary  money-saving  values  I  am  offering  this  season. 

When  you  get  my  big  FREE  1924  Bargain  Book,  and  compare  my  prices  with 
what  you  have  to  pay  for  similar  things  elsewhere— then  and  only  then  will  you 
begin  to  realize  how  much  money  you  can  save  by  buying  from  Jim  Brown. 

You  see  I  manufacture  these  goods  in  my  own  big  factories — the  entire 
output  is  sold  direct  to  my  customers  with  only  one  small  manufacturer’s 
profit  added  and 

I  Pay  the  Freight  Right  to  Your  Station 

This  plan  cuts  the  cost  to  you  fully  one-third.  My  three  Big  Factories,  located 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Memphis,  Tenn.  and  Adrian,  Mich.,  also  shipping  points  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  Davenport,  Iowa,  enable  me  to  ship  all  orders  promptly 
and  make  quick  delivery.  The  saving  and  satisfaction  that  my  800,000  farmer 
customers  get  is  expressed  in  hundreds  of  letters  I  receive  every  day— here’s 
three — read  what  they  say: 

Saved  $58.43  Better  and  Cheaper  Saved  $50.00  on  Paint 

‘Received  my  order  of  fence  “I  have  one  mile  of  your  fencing  on  "The  Wearbest  paint  I  received  is 

p[e°a™ed  with  it.^u?avlTfcer  moreofitTr  h°  ff  UP  m°re-  th.an  satisfactory.  The  painter 

rod  over  local  prices  on  hog  fence  P101^  °*  1 1 • ,s  by  f ■ ar  the  best  fence  says  is  the  best  paint  he  ever  used.  I 

and75cperspoolonbarbwire,mak-  1  cal*  get  and  a  lot  cheaper.  Your  am  located  on  the  lnterurban  and 
ing  a  saving  on  the  order  of  $58.43.  system  of  paying  freight  is  good—  State  Highway  where  there  is  im- 
You  can  depend  on  it.  I‘ll  always  no  guesswork  about  what  it  will 
order  from  The  Brown  Fence  &  cost  laid  down  at  my  R.  R.  Station. 

Wire  Co. .whenever  I  need  Fencing,  Your  fence  lasts  much  longer  than 

wa y6 o? doing* bu sinessS'and^it ^cer-  other  fence,  because  it  don’t  rust 
tainly  makes  a  fellow  feel  good  to  so  Quick -your  double  galvanizing 
be  able  to  make  such  a  big  saving.”  certainly  does  the  trick.” 

E.  D.  Matheny,  Okolona,  Miss.  Carl  L.  Erickson,  Pierz.Minn. 

Notice  that  my  customers  are  not  only  pleased  with  the  big  saving  in 
money  but  also  in  the  quality,  and  that’s  just  a  point  I  want  to  impress 
on  you.  Price  don’t  mean  anything  without  quality. 

I  guarantee  you  the  BEST  quality  that  can  be  produced  at  the  LOWEST 
I  F9st- .  I  bats  a  combination  of  satisfaction-giving  that  has  made  such  a 
c  big  hit  with  my  customers  and  I  know  you’ll  appreciate  it  too.  Remem- 

\  ber,  everything  you  buy  from  Brown  carries  my  personal  guarantee _ 

and  that  means  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

Don’t  Wait  Another  Day— Send  for  Free  Book  NOW 

Don’t  put  off  sending  for  my  Bargain  Catalog-even  though  you  are  not  in  the  market  for 
Fencing,  Barb  Wire,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing  or  Paints  right  now,  send  for  the  book  any¬ 
way.  I  want  you  to  have  my  catalog— sooner  or  later  you  are  going  to  need  some  of  these 
things  and  I  want  you  to  be  posted  on  the  big  money  you  can  save  by  ordering  from  my 
Bargain  Book.  Mail  coupon  or  send  postcard  today.  JIM  BROWN, 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Company 

Dept.  4314  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BARBWIRE 

A  big  saving  /| 
in  every  f” 
spool.  You  K 
will  find  Bfo 
some  won-  )fc? 
derfulbar- 
gains  in  my  v.- 
book  if  you  « 
need  Barb  " 
Wire. 


ROOFING 

Choice  of  several 
grades,  whether 
you  want  a  roof 
for  permanent  or 
temporary  build¬ 
ings  you  cansave 
a  lot  of  money 
buying  from  my 
catalog. 


State  Highway  where  there  is  im¬ 
mense  traffic  and  since  I  completed 
the  painting  there  are  numerouscom- 
ments  on  the  fine  appearance.  I  have 
not  seen  a  job  that  equals  it  and  I 
saved  $50.00  on  the  paint  by  buying 
from  you. 

H.  O.  Pearce,  Brazil,  Ind. 


Composition  Shingles 

Choice  of  single  or  strip  shin¬ 
gles— also  choice  of  color.  My 
low  prices  will  surprise  you. 


Brown’s 
Wear  rest 


Paints 

A  complete 
line  o  f 
House  and  1 
BARN 
Paints— 

VarniBhes 
Enamels, 
etc.  My 
catalog 
saves  you 
fully  33 1-3 
per  cent. 

Rnnf  Savor  £  special  prepara- 
nuui  wdior  tion  for  renewing 
old  worn-out  roofs,  makes  them 
good  as  new.  My  factory  prices  ef¬ 
fect  big  savings 
for  you. 


SAVER. 

—  A  — 

LIQUID  ASBESTOS/ 
ROOF  COATING 
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When  it  stretched 

more  than  5  times 

its  length  — we  knew  that 

we  had  added  longer  wear 

Twice!  Three  times!  Four — five  times  its 
length  and  more ,  a  strip  of  rubber  cut 
from  a  “  U.  S.”  Boot  will  stretch  without 
breaking! 

Here’s  why  every  length  of  the  five  means 
extra  wear: 

Every  step  you  take  your  boots  bend  and 
wrinkle.  Thousands  of  times  each  day — the 

same  strains  in  the  same  spots. 

It’s  these  strains  that  make 
ordinary  rubber  crack  and 
break. 

Into  “U.  S.”’ Boots  is  put  rub¬ 
ber  as  live  as  an  elastic  band. 
Rubber  that  has  the  flexibility  to 
stand  constant  bending.  Rubber 
that  stays  strong  and  pliable — 
that  resists  strain  and  prevents 
breaking. 

Anchored  in  this  solid  rubber  is 
layer  on  layer  of  tough  fabric  rein¬ 
forcements.  In  the  places  where  the 
hard  strains  come  there  are  from  seven  to  eleven 
separate  plies  of  rubber  and  fabric  in  “U.  S.”  Boots. 

Reinforcements  that  give  rugged  strength — rubber 
that  stays  tough  and  resisting— these  are  the  reasons  why 
“U.  S.  ”  Boots  mean  longer  wear  and  better  service. 

Ask  for  “U.  S.”  Boots.  If  you’ve  never  worn  them 
before,  now  is  the  time  to  begin.  Thousands  of  farmers 
all  over  the  country  are  wearing  them  today. 

Other  “U.  S.”  Rubber  Footwear 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  footwear  in  the  big 
“  U.  S.  ”  line.  There  is  the  “  U.  S.  ”  Walrus,  the  famous 
all-rubber  overshoe — the  “U.  S.”  lace  Bootee,  a  rub¬ 
ber  workshoe  for  spring  and  fall — “U.  S.  ”  Arctics  and 
Rubbers — all  styles  and  sizes  for  the  whole  family. 
Look  for  the  “U.  S.  ”  trade  mark  whenever  you  buy 
— the  honor  mark  of  the  largest  rubber  organization 
in  the  world. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Ask  for 

“U.Sr  Boots 


Trade  Mark 


Ply  on  ply  of  fabric  and 
rubber  are  built  into  the 
ivallsofthe  “JJ  .S.”  Boot. 
Here  at  the  instep  where 
heavy  strains  come  are 
8  separate  layers. 


A  Champion  of  the  Cat 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  article 
by  William  E.  Smith  of  Massachusetts, 
on  page  1542,  in  which  he  comments  on 
Mrs.  A.  D.  J.’s  article  on  “Cats  as  Rat 
Catchers,”  and  writes  <on  condemning 
the  cat.  lie  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  the  cat’s  sole  aim  in  life  is  to  kill 
valuable  birds  and  chickens  as  well  as  to 
“upset  the  bean-pot,  get  stuck  up  with 
fly  paper  and  howl  all  night  on  the 
piazza.”  In  the  next  column  on  the 
same  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  under  the 
title  of  “Squirrels  in  the  Home,”  Mrs. 
M.  C.  B.  highly  praises  the  cat  for  rid¬ 
ding  her  cellar  of  squirrels  after  traps 
and  poisons  had  failed.  Probably  Mr. 
Smith  would  have  recommended  that  Mrs. 
M.  C.  B.  should  have  killed  her  cat  and 
let  the  squirrels  enjoy  themselves  chew¬ 
ing  up  the  fruit  and  vegetables  she  had 
stored  away  for  the  Winter.  Surely  the 
I  bought  of  the  poor  birds  which  her  cat 
killed  will  have  consoled  her  for  the  loss 
of  her  Winter  provisions  which  the 
squirrels  will  have  destroyed..  For,  Mr. 
Smith  asserts,  “a  good  hunter  such  as 
hunts  mice  will  get  on  the  average  of  50 
birds  a  year  and  one  has  been  known  to 
destroy  six  broods  of  young  and  two  old 
birds  in  one  day.” 

I  do  not  wish  to  ridicule  Mr.  Smith’s 
article  or  any  other  article  in  which  one 
sets  forth  his  true  convictions,  and  it 
must  be  granted  that  his  attitude  toward 
the  cat  is  the  same  as  the  attitude  of 
thousands  of  others.  However,  as  he  ac¬ 
cuses  Mrs.  A.  D.  J.  of  making  slighting 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of 
bird  life,  it  is  only  fair  that  he  in  turn 
should  be  criticized  for  his  slighting  re¬ 
marks  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  cat. 

I  maintain  that  cats  are  the  only  re¬ 
liable  remedy  for  rats  on  a  large  farm 
where  large*  quantities  of  grain  are 
stored.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  I 
don’t  know  of  any.  I  have  always  lived 
on  such  a  farm  in  Southeastern  New 
York  and  up  to  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
have  always  had  one  or  more  cats  and 
was  never  troubled  with  rats.  Finally 
when  my  last  cat  died  I  took  to  heart 
some  articles  in  bird  magazines  which 
condemned  the  cat  for  all  that  was  bad 
and  I  decided  not  to  get  another.  In 
less  than  six  months  the  farm  was  over¬ 
run  with  rats  and  they  soon  became  so 
numerous  as  to  chew  the  grain  bags  full 
of  holes,  eating  and  wasting  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  it,  chewed  a  great  deal  of  our 
Winter’s  supply  of  apples  and  kept  us 
awake  nights  by  the  rumble  of  their  feet 
on  the  floor  overhead  and  the  sound  of 
their  continual  gnawing.  When  I  opened 
the  barn  door  to  do  the  evening  chores 
whole  droves  of  them  would  scamper — • 
not  that  they  were  afraid  of  me,  for  they 
would  come  out  in  my  very  presence  and 
show  fight  when  I  tried  to  kill  them 
with  a  stick.  Often  when  I  threw  feed 
in  for  the  horses  a  drove  of  them  would 
jump  into  the  manger,  and  the  horses, 
being  afraid  of  them,  would  strain  at 
their  halters  while  the  rats  proceeded 
to  devour  their  feed.  They  even  got  so 
they  chewed  the  cows  in  the  stanchions 
and  made  raw  sores  on  them.  In  the 
Spring  we  attempted  to  raise  chickens 
but,  even  though  we  moved  the  coops 
some  distance  from  the  buildings,  the 
rats  soon  found  them  and  made  short 
work  of  most  of  the  chicks.  I  used 
traps  and  caught  many,  but,  as  the  say¬ 
ing  goes,  “three  new  ones  came  to  every 
funeral.”  Poison  seemed  to.  be  a  tonic 
for  them.  I  got  a  cat  and  in  less  than 
six  months  time  all  the  rats  and  mice 
had  vanished  and  at  present  I  am  not 
troubled  by  them  at  all. 

You  ask  how  a  cat  could  possibly  rid 
a  farm  of  so  many  rats.  My  only  an¬ 
swer  is  that  she  persevered  and  conquered 
against  great  odds.  She  was  no  excep¬ 
tion  but  simply  a  good  ratter.  Any  other 
]  good  cat  could  have  done  the  same. 

Now  as  far  as  cats  and  bird  life  is 
concerned  I  believe  that  if  the  rats  and 
!  mice  which  a  cat  catches  annually,  were 
allowed  to  live  they  would  destroy  many 
times  more  birds  than  the  cat  would.  Did 
Mr.  Smith  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  num¬ 
berless  birds,  especially  those  nesting  on 
or  near  the  ground,  whose  eggs  and 
young  are  eaten  by  rats  and  mice?  lie 
says  that  he  wonders  if  Mrs.  A.  D.  J.  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  great  value  of  the 
song  sparrow  and  the  chipping  sparrow. 
If  Mrs.  A.  D.  J.  is  a  rural  housewife  of 
the  average  observing  nature  I  am  sure 
she  is  aware  of  their  great  usefulness  and 
incidentally  she  may  know  something  of 
the  English  sparrow  also,  especially  if 
she  has  a  garden.  This  is  probably  the 
bird  she  has  in  mind  when  she  speaks  of 
sparrows  as  nuisances.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  other  small  birds  make 
nuisances  of  themselves  in  the  plum  and 
cherry  trees  by  picking  at  the  ripe  fruit. 
However.  I  believe  that  most  birds  are 
very  valuable  and  that  we  should  make 
special  efforts  for  their  protection. 

In  all  my  experience  with  cats  I  have 
seldom  seen  one  with  a  dead  bird.  _  I 
think  that  most  people  will  agree  with 
me  the  ill-fed.  stray  and  untrained  cats 
are  the  ones  that  do  the  mischief.  When 
cats  are  young  they  can  be  taught  in  a 
very  short  time  to  leave  chickens  alone. 
The  well-trained  family  eat  rarely 
catches  a  bird  and  the  good  he  does  by 
destroying  rats  and  mice  is  far  greater 
than  the  harm  he  does  by  the  few  birds 
he  may  destroy.  In  my  opinion  every 
large  farm  should  have  at  least  one  or 
two  good  cats. 

I  question  Mr.  Smith’s  statement  that 


WHAT?  TWINS? 

Yes. 

The  names? 


More  value  to  the 
farmer  than  any 
tool  made  except  a 
PLOW. 

Write  us. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


GetThisNew 
Genuine 
NEW  IDEA 
SPREADER 


JT  has  all  the  qualities  that  have  made 
it  the  leader  for  twenty-five  years — 
with  many  new  features.  These  will  be 
a  revelation  to  you,  especially  the 


Steel  Construction 

This  makes  for  light  weight,  sturdiness, 
durability  and  freedom  from  trouble. 
And  the  new  low  price  is  especially 
interesting. 

The  name  and  the  guarantee  protect 
you.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the  New 
Idea  write  at  once  for  full  details. 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 
Coldwater,  Ohio 
Makers  of  New  Idea  Transplanters 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline,lll. 


j  i  n  .n  -  -  —  - - ■  -  ■ 

Log-Saw  Profit 

"I  think  you  can  easily  make  $1,200.00  to  $2,000.00 
log-sawing  profit  with  the  WITTE  Log  and  Tree 
Saw.  says  Wm.  Middlestadt  of  Iowa.  It’s  easy  to 
make  $40.00  a  day  with  the  WICO  Magneto- Equipped 

WITTE  Log  and  Tree  Saw 

Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  FAST— one 
man  does  the  work  of  10 — saws  15  to  50  cords  a  day. 
Thousands  In  use  today. 

Just  send 
name  for 
_  full  de¬ 
tails,  pictures  and  low 
prices.  No  obligation 
by  writing. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6891  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 
6891  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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few  cats  have  the  nerve  to  tackle  a  rat 
as  I  have  always  found  the  reverse  to  be 
true.  His  statement  that  a  pair  of  owls 
will  catch  more  rats  and  mice  around 
the  barn  than  a  dozen  cats  is  one  that 
I  cannot  dispute  as  my  only  experience 
with  owls  is  the  loss  of  several  chickens 
'by  them  each  Summer.  I  wonder  if  any 
of  the  readers  have  ever  rid  their  farm 
of  rats  by  the  use  of  owls.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Smith  has  much  yet  to  learn 
and  would  profit  by  spending  a  few  years 
on  a  large  farm  if  he  would  but  let  ex¬ 
perience  be  his  teacher.  h.  h. 

New  York. 


This  Dog  Could  Reason 

In  response  to  the  call  for  observations 
of  animals  that  reason  or  communicate 
we  have  the  following  extract  from  the 
Pocahontas  Times  of  Virginia — sent  by 
Cyrus  H.  Cline  of  Bridgewater : 

Our  friend  ITarvey  Cromer,  of  Cheat 
Bridge,  tells  us  the  following  interesting 
story  of  a  remarkable  case  of  a  dog’s 
power  of  reasoning : 

Mr.  Cromer  has  two  dogs.  Jack  is  a 
grade  shepherd  and  Nig  a  thoroughbred 
Scotch  collie.  As  is  characteristic  of  the 
collie.  Nig  is  a  one  man  dog,  and  Mr. 
Cromer  is  the  man.  Whenever  he  comes 
home,  the  dogs  appear  to  be  able  to  an¬ 
ticipate  his  coming  and  always  meet 
him  some  distance  from  the  house.  Nig 
does  not  allow  Jack  or  anyone  to  come 
close  to  his  master.  He  goes  wild  with 
delight  whenever  his  master  appears. 

On  Friday  night  two  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Cromer  came  home  about  11  o’clock.  The 
dogs  did  not  meet  him.  nor  had  the  family 
seen  them  since  the  mail  passed,  about 
four  in  the  afternoon. 

The  next  morning  a  systematic  hunt 
was  made  for  the  dogs.  The  boy  of  the 
family  looked  up  his  traps  for  fear  they 
had  been  caught.  The  bear  pen  was  also 
visited.  They  went  to  the  clubhouse  and 
the  neighbors  looked  at  their  traps  and 
bear  pens.  They  even  went  to  Durbin 
to  see  if  they  had  followed  some  traveler 
there. 

In  the  family  council  it  was  decided, 
when  all  searching  had  failed,  that  the 
dogs  had  gone  deer  hunting,  and  were 
chasing  an  old  doe  that  lived  in  the  ' 
wood  nearby. 

But  at  supper  Saturday  njght  Nig  put  ! 
in  his  appearance ;  he  was  glad  to  see 
the  folk,  gulped  down  his  food,  but  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  few  minutes.  Calling  did  , 
not  bring  him  back. 

On  Sunday  morning  Nig  was  seen  | 
coming  up  Cheat  River.  The  dog  greeted 
his  master  with  joy,  but  it  was  noted 
that  he  appeared  worried.  He  was  fed 
and  pretty  soon  he  started  away  again. 
Mr.  Cromer  called  him  back  and  found 
he  was  carrying  a  biscuit  in  Iris  mouth. 
It  was  naturally  supposed  that  he  had 
been  given  more  food  than  he  wanted 
and  he  was  carrying  the  bread  away  to 
bury  it. 

A  few  minutes  later  Nig  had  business 
down  the  river  again,  and  the  Cromers 
attempted  to  see  where  he  was  going  by 
following  down  the  railroad,  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  river.  The  dog  traveled 
too  fast  and  Mr.  Cromer  decided  to  track 
him  up.  lie  followed  the  trail  about  half 
a  mile,  and  lost  it.  He  called  and  Nig 
came  immediately,  from  over  the  rivet- 
bank. 

There  Mr.  Cromer  found  .Tack,  his  \ 
foot  fast  in  a  trap  by  the  edge  of  the  I 
river,  which  was  rising  rapidly.  Near 
the  dog  were  a  few  crumbs  of  bread. 

The  trap  was  a  single  spring  and  Jack 
was  caught  by  the  foot  and  not  badly 
hurt.  He  was  taken  from  the  trap,  and 
all  started  for  home.  In  a  short  distance 
Jack  got  sick  and  crawled  under  a  bush. 
Mr.  Cromer  knew  he  would  be  all  right  in 
^  a  little  w-hile  and  was  going  to  leave  him 
~  to  make  his  way  home  when  he  felt  bet- 
ter.  This  did  not  suit  Nig.  who  proceed¬ 
ed  to  camp  by  his  sick  fellow. 

Mr.  Cromer  then  took  Jack  in  his  arms 
and  carried  him  home.  Nig  seemed  well 
pleased  and  did  not  display  any  jeal¬ 
ousy  whatsoever  then,  although  under 
usual  circumstances  he  would  have  killed 
Jack  rather  than  allow  his  master  to 
fondle  him. 

•  In  a  few  hours  Jack  was  on  his  feet 
again,  and  Nig  was  just  as  jealous  and 
mean  to  him  as  e\;er. 

Mr.  Cromer  thinks  that  Nig  would 
have  stayed  by  Jack  until  both  were  dead 
had  they  not  been  found. 


Drying  Turkey  Wings 

Regarding  the  drying  of  turkey  wings, 
as  I  understand  something  about  taxider¬ 
my,  I  will  suggest  the  following :  Cut 
wing  off  at  elbow  joint,  skin  the  wing 
down  to  the  next  joint.  You  will  notice 
that  the  long  wing  feathers  are  attached 
to  the  bone  ;  these  can  be  cut  away  from  ! 
the  bone.  Remove  the  two  bones  in  the  j 
wing.  While  skinning  the  wing  use 
powdered  chalk  or  common  ground  plas¬ 
ter  to  keep  skin  dry  and  absorb  the  blood. 
Do  not  use  arsenic  dry ;  mix  it  with  a 
little  soap  and  water,  about  as  thick  as  I 
cream  and  apply  with  a  brush  or  stick. 
Burned  or  powdered  alum  is  very  good 
and  would  advise  it  to  be  used,  as  it  is 
much  safer  in  the  home.  Turn  skin 
back  and  fill  up  space  with  hemp.  Cot¬ 
ton  can  be  used  but  pins  will  not  go 
through  very  easily.  Sew  up  skin  and 
press  the  wing.  L.  S. 

Massachusetts. 


Why,  Without  Realizing  It, 

You  May  Need 

Jor  Economical  Transportation 


CHEVROLET 


There  are  three  main  groups  of  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  of  Chevrolet  automobiles  and 
commercial  cars. 

First,  are  all  who  know  from  compari¬ 
sons  or  through  the  experiences  of  friends 
that  Chevrolet  provides  the  utmost 
dollar  value  in  modern,  economical  trans¬ 
portation  of  people  or  merchandise.  This 
group  constitutes  our  spontaneous  mar¬ 
ket;  its  members  walk  right  into  our 
dealers’  places  of  business  and  buy 
Chevrolet  cars. 

Second,  the  large  group  of  people  with 
modest  incomes  who  have  the  false  im¬ 
pression  that  so  good  a  car  as  Chevrolet 
is  beyond  their  means. 

They  do  not  realize  that  due  to  engineer¬ 
ing  excellence  and  full  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  Chevrolet  operating  and  mainten¬ 
ance  costs  average  so  low  that  during  the 
life  of  the  car,  it  delivers  modern,  com¬ 


fortable,  fast  transportation  at  the  lowest 
cost  per  mile,  including  the  purchase  price . 

The  tremendous  growth  of  our  business 
during  the  last  two  years  has  been  due  to 
the  shifting  of  thousands  from  this  group 
to  the  first  group. 

Third,  the  smaller  but  very  important 
group  of  people  of  ample  means,  able  to 
buy  the  highest  priced  cars,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  whom  as  yet  realize  that 
Chevrolet  combines  quality  features  of 
much  higher  priced  cars  with  such  oper¬ 
ating  economy  that  as  an  extra  car  it 
virtually  costs  them  nothing,  due  to  the 
reduction  intheirtransportation  expenses 
effected  by  it. 

This  message,  then,  is  addressed  to  all  in 
the  second  and  third  groups.  We  respect¬ 
fully  suggest  consideration,  investigation 
and  comparison  of  Chevrolet  with  any 
other  car  at  any  price.  The  result  will  be 
to  our  mutual  benefit. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 


Prices  /.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 

Superior  Roadster  ....  $490  Superior  Sedan . $795 

395 
495 
550 


Superior  Utility  Coupe  .  .  .  640 

Superior  4-Passenger  Coupe  .  725 


Superior  Commercial  Chassis 
Superior  Light  Delivery 
Utility  Express  Truck  Chassis 


Five  United  States  manufac¬ 
turing  plants,  seven  assembly 
plants  and  two  Canadian 
plants  give  us  the  largest  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  in  the  world 
for  high-grade  cars  and  make 
possible  our  low  prices. 

Chevrolet  Dealers  and 
Service  Stations  everywhere. 
Applications  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  high-grade 
dealers  only,  for  territory  not 
adequately  covered. 
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Legal  Questions 


Survivor's  Right  to  Joint  Account 

Is  there  any  way  of  making  a  joint  ac¬ 
count  belonging  to  a  man  and  his  wife 
payable  to  either  survivor?  We  under¬ 
stand  that  such  an  account  is  not  any 
more  available  than  if  entered  in  the  name 
of  deceased  only.  What  can  be  done  to 
make  it  available  to  the  survivor?  Must 
both  parties  make  a  will  naming  each 
other  as  executor  in  order  to  get  the  use 
of  the  entire  account?  F.  n.  u. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  and  his 
wife  cannot  have  a  bank  account  pay¬ 
able  to  either  or  the  survivor.  In  case  of 
death,  however,  consent  of  the  comptroller 
must  be  obtained  before  the  account  is  j 
withdrawn,  for  the  reason  that  it  must 
oe  ascertained  whether  or  not  a  transfer 
tax  attaches  thereto.  It  is  always  better 
to  leave  a  will.  N.  T. 


An  engine  terminal  on  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  in  midwinter.  Railroad 
men  must  keep  the  heavy  traffic  mov¬ 
ing  through  all  kinds  of  weather. 


Achievement 


THE  American  railroads  in  1923^hauled  the  largest  ton¬ 
nage  in  their  history— and  with  an  efficiency  of  operation 
never  before  paralleled.  To  this  achievement  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  contributed  a  notable  measure  of  public  service. 

The  very  heavy  program  in  rehabilitation  inaugurated  by 
the  New  York  Central  Lines  immediately  following  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  Federal  control  — involving  the  expenditure  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  for  new  equipment  and  larger  facil¬ 
ities— placed  this  railroad  system  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
growing  traffic  demands  of  the  great  territory  it  serves. 

While  car  loadings  throughout  the  country  for  1923  showed 
an  increase  of  26.7%  over  1921,  and  l5.o%  ovei  1922,  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  gained  42.7 %  over  1921,  and  16.8% 
over  1922. 

The  New  York  Central  program  of  expansion  in  anticipation 
of  the  greater  traffic  demands  of  the  coming  years  is  going 

steadily  on. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


BOSTON  ^ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL-BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &  LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

Qeneral  Offices— 466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


FARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  easli.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18— Laidis  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


»* 


Attention-Fruit  Growers.  “MICE-IDE 

i 

ing  to  U.8.  Dept.  Agriculture  formula  and  reconmienda- 
tions.  Dealei-s  and  Agents  wanted.  Capitol  Chemical 
Company,  11108  18th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  C. 


W  M  I  L  L  S - 

Why  not  convert  your  timber 
into  lumber.  Farquhar  Saw¬ 
mills  are  simple  in  design,  easy 
to  operate,  strong  and  depend¬ 
able,  efficient,  and  do  accurate 
cutting.  They  MAKE 
y  MONEY  out  of  logs. 

Ask  for  information  on  Sawmill  Machinery  and  Farquhar  Dependable 
Steam  Power.  Both  sawmill  and  engine  built  in  sizes  to  meet  every 
requirement.  Also  Deep  Fire  Box  Boiler  and  Slab  Burner. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Box  630_ YORK,  PA. 


H  AYE  s 

Fruit  Fog  Sprayers 


Mechanically  perfected— not  only  guaran¬ 
teed  to  develop  300  pounds  pressure  year  m, 
year  out,  but  so  simple  in  construction  that 
there  is  little  to  get  out  of  order.  Every  part  is 
easily  accessible.  The  pump  is  corrosion-proof. 

Pay  No  More  Than  You  Want 

You  can  pay  whatever  you  want  for  Hayes 
Sprayers.  We  quote  them  in  sizes  ranging  from 
3: .  to  16  gals,  per  minute,  with  or  without  trucks, 
engines  or  special  equipment.  Hayes  Power 
Sprayers  vary  incapacity  only.  Th®, ®"Ia’lleet 
maintains  same  pressure  and  is  as  efficient 
and  satisfactory  as  largest  size. 

Send  for  Catalog 

as?®  «r»  spb? 

bucket,  wheelbarrow  and  other  hand 
sprayers  at  prices  that  are  rignt. 

Distributors  and  dealers  in  all 
principal  cities 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  COMPANY  j 
Dcpl.  42,  Galva,  III. 
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A  Complicated  Land  Deal 

Two  years  ago  last  November  I  pur¬ 
chased,  on  a  contract,  a  dairy  farm  of  100 
acres,  stocked.  I  paid  $5,900  for  same; 
$200  down.  Shortly  after  prices  came 
down  on  land,  milk  and  everything.  The 
contract  called  for  interest  twice  a  year, 

6  per  cent,  and  half  of  milk  check  every 
month,  so  that  left  the  other  half  of  milk 
check  for  taxes,  living,  etc.  I  could  not 
live  up  to  the  contract.  The  man  I 
bought  from  had  sickness  in  the  family 
and  needed  money  very  badly,  so  he  sold 
iiis  contract  to  another  man,  a  dealer  in 
mortgages,  etc.  This  man  wanted  me  to 
live  up  to  the  contract,  which  was  im¬ 
possible  for  anyone  to  do  unless  (hey  had 
money  coming  from  outside  of  the  farm 
or  milk.  This  new  man  kept  coming  out 
and  telling  me  how  hard  farming  was ;  it 
was  hard  work  for  me  and  my  family,  and 
what  good  wages  I  could  get  in  the  city  ; 
children  would  get  a  better  education  ;  so 
I  talked  it  over  with  my  wife  and  we 
told  him  we  would  move.  He  brought  out 
another  buyer  who  is  no  better  fixed  than 
we  are,  but  claimed  he  was  trading  his 
property  of  seven  acres  and  building  in 
a  cifv  for  it.  \\  e  gave  another  farm  that 
we  had  out  West  as  collateral,  160-acre 
homestead.  Why  did  this  man  want  us 
to  move  off  and  put  another  family  on 
that  is  no  better  fixed?  And  is  it  that  lie 
wants  our  place  in  the  West?  He  claims 
that  this  place  here  did  not  have  a  sal¬ 
able  deed,  so  is  foreclosing  to  get  the 
deed.  We  had  a  nice  big  flock  of  chick¬ 
ens  and  some  hogs  and  cattle  that  we 
raised.  We  let  all  that  go  with  the  place 
at  a  loss.  We  made  the  deal  the  first  of 
September  and  can’t  hear  from  him.  How 
long  should  a  deal  of  that  kind  run  with¬ 
out  being  settled?  G-  N. 

New  York. 

We  are  unable  to  answer  your  question 
for  the  reason  your  statement  of  facts  is 
too  indefinite.  If  you  sold  your  interest 
in  the  contract  to  the  new  occupant,  and 
gave  your  other  property  as  security  for 
the  performance  of  the  contract  by  the 
new  occupant,  we  would  say  you  were  in 
rather  deep  water.  If  you  have  any  con¬ 
tracts  or  copies  of  contracts  which  you 
signed,  or  agreements  of  any  kind  in  writ¬ 
ing.  you  had  better  submit  them  to  a 
local  attorney  at  once,  and  let  him  see  if 
he  cannot  straighten  you  out.  It  appar¬ 
ently  needs  immediate  attention,  and  if  a 
foreclosure  suit  is  in  progress  you  may 
soon  be  cut  off  from  all  your  rights. 

N.  T 


Full  weight — 
Galvanized 


'St- 


_  Roofing  Products 

Metal  makes  the  most  satisfactory  roofing 
M  for  farm  buildings  or  city  construction. 

||  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  areunex- 
celled  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos.  Rooting,  Spouting  and  all  ex- 
.  -I  posed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  to  brand, 
i:  Sold  by  leadingdealers  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  also  superior 
for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Better  Buildings  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Mortgaged  Farm;  School  Funds  tor 
Library 

1.  When  I  married  my  father-in-law 
bought  a  farm  in  my  name.  He  paid 
one-half  the  purchase  price,  deed  being 
made  out  to  me.  He  had  a  first  mort¬ 
gage  drawn  up  from  me  to  the  party  sell¬ 
ing  the  farm  for  the  balance.  He  also 
had  a  second  mortgage  drawn  up  from 
myself  to  him,  covering  the  amount  he 
had  paid  ;  that  is.  oue-half  the  purchase 
price.  He  still  holds  that  mortgage.  He 
told  me  he  did  not  want  any  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  any  interest.  I  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  the  interest  on  the  first  mortgage 
right  along,  and  expect  to  pay  off  the 
principal  soon.  All  money  I  take  in  from 
the  farm  belongs  to  me.  Now  my  father- 
in-law  expects  to  go  to  Europe,  and  he 
may  stay  over  there  for  good.  I  do  not 
like  to  ask  him  about  the  mortgage,  but 
I  would  like  to  know  how  I  stand  in  case 
I  wanted  to  sell  the  farm.  The  way  it 
is  now  it  is  all  mortgaged,  but,  of  course, 
only  one-half  the  purchase  price  is  to  be 
paid.  I  never  could  see  the  reason  why 
this  second  mortgage  was  drawn  up,  as 
he  told  me  just  to  forget  about  it.  Do 
you  think  he  did  it  to  protect  what  money 
he  put  up  in  case  I  could  not  make  the 
farm  go,  and  if  it  went  back  to  its  for¬ 
mer  owner,  what  claim,  if  any.  would  he 
have  if  the  holder  of  the  first  mortgage 
foreclosed  and  I  did  not  have  the  money 
to  meet  him?  Would  my  father-in-law 
lose  what  money  he  had  put  up  1  2.  At 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

v' 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 

ELL-ANS 

25<t  and  75<J  Packages  Everywhere 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 

and  Lawn 
Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it  culti¬ 
vates,  it  mows  the 
lawn.  It  supplies  power  for 
operating  light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  has  a  patented 
arched  axle  for  clearance  and  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  guid¬ 
ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  A  differential  drive  _  — 

makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  instantly  interchangeable.  A  boy  will 
run  it  with  delight.  Send  for  full  particulars 

312  PARK  ST.,  GILSON  MFG.  CO.  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “  GRANGE  ”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Faetory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Paintinp  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with'Sample  Cards. 
Write  me  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


TRI  END'  Traction 


CAS0UN&  POWl «  iPRAYtR&  TOO 


POTATO  SPRAYER 

HIGH  PRESSURE 

NOc^ms  NOSSE* 

FRIEND  MFG.Co.Gaswt. NY 

*  Ycwlx  /ktewifo  (iumYtuBotimil'HlUid 


REAL  ESTATE-DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARMS 

Store  Property.  Equipped  Hatchery  and  Farm.  Busi¬ 
ness  opportunities.  Real  Estate  of  all  description. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  -  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Does  Your  Sprayer  Have 
These  Features  of  the 


compression, 


J*  . 

Seamless  brass  tube 
chamber  adequate  to  hold  and  deliver 
steady,  high  pressure  spray  £ 

Pump  cylinder,  cast  of  special  metal, j  j 
accurately  machined,  developing  pres^ 
sure  easily  at  model  ate  speed. 


4 


j  Sclf'Seating  type  brass  valves. 

Vertical  strainer  surrounds  intake  pipe3 
16  sq.  in.  surface,  solid  brass  plate,j 
perforated  with  holes  of  uniform  size,' 
each  hole  smaller  than  hole  in  nozzle, 
insuring  that  no  particle  can  get  to 
nozzle,  in  size  sufficient  to  clog.  ^ 

Agitatot  of  galvanized  iron,  attached! 
to  pump  shaft,  mixes  solution  chow 
oughly,  also  keeps  strainer  clean. 

The  most  efficient  one  man  outfit  built.- 
Sizes  3%  to  SO  gallon. 

Demand  PARACOS  Quality  /’ mi  yaw  dealer  or  trite 

F.  H.  R.  CRAWFORD  &  CO.  299  Broadway.  New  York 
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a  school  board  meeting,  with  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  present,  a  motion  was  made  and 
passed  that  the  sum  of  $300  be  collected 
with  the  school  taxes  and  that  the  above 
sum  be  given  to  the  public  library  in  the 
village.  This  library  was  built  by  public 
subscription.  A  claims  this  is '  against 
the  school  law  in  New  York  State,  as  law 
is  that  all  money  collected  in  school  taxes 
must  be  used  for  school  purposes.  B 
claims  that  as  this  money  is  collected 
over  and  above  the  school  budget,  and 
that  no  report  is  made  about  it  to  the 
State,  and  taxpayers  voted  for  it.  it  is 
within  the  law.  Will  you  decide?  J.  M. 

New  York. 

1.  If  you  fail  to  make  your  payments 
the  man  holding  the  first  mortgage  can 
foreclose,  and  if  the  property  does  not 
sell  for  sufficient  to  pay  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  mortgage,  the  second  mortgage  will 
be  the  loser.  You  cannot  give  clear  title 
as  long  as  there  is  a  mortgage  against 
the  property. 

2.  The  voters  at  a  district  meeting  are 
authorized  by  law  “to  vote  a  tax  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  library,  and 
the  maintenance  thereof,  or  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  any  school  library  already  owned 
by  said  district,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
books  therefor,  and  such  sum  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
a  book-case.” 

A  majority  of  the  voters  of  any  school 
district,  present  at  any  annual  or  special 
district  meeting,  duly  convened,  may  au¬ 
thorize  such  acts  and  vote  such  taxes  as 
they  shall  deem  expedient  for  making 
additions,  alterations,  repairs  or  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  sites  or  buildings  belonging 
to  the  district,  or  for  the  purchase  of  other 
sites,  or  buildings,  or  for  a  change  ot- 
sites,  or  for  the  purchase  of  land  and 
buildings  for  agricultural,  athletic,  play¬ 
ground,  or  social  center  pursoses  or  for 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  or  for  buy¬ 
ing  apparatus,  implements,,  or  fixtures, 
or  for  paying  the  wages  of  teachers  and 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  school,  or 
for  such  other  purpose,  relating  to  the 
support  and  welfare  of  the  school  as  they 
may  by  resolution  approve.  n.  t. 


Dower  Right  in  Real  Estate 

My  husband  died  13  years  ago,  leaving 
no  will.  My  daughter  was  then  five  years 
old,  and  I  was  appointed  guardian.  When 
the  estate  was  settled  she  had  $12,000 
and  I  had  $8,000.  There  was  also  a  house 
and  lot  where  we  have  continued  to  live. 
The  Orphans’  Court  at  first  allowed  me 
only  $6  per  week  ;  then  when  my  daugh¬ 
ter  entered  high  school  it  was  raised  to 
$11,  which,  with  the  fee  of  the  surety 
company,  took  all  the  income,  as  it  was 
invested  in  securities  paying  less  than  6 
per  cent  in  order  to  be  safe.  My  daugh¬ 
ter  entered  college  last  year,  and  had  an 
order  from  the  court  to  use  some  prin¬ 
cipal  last  September.  I  have  paid  all 
checks  over  to  her  from  the  income,  but 
1  have  the  taxes  and  repairs  on  the 
house,  and  this  year  the  insurance  has 
to  be  renewed.  She  was  spending  the  Sum¬ 
mer  vacation  of  12  weeks  at  home,  and  I 
am  paying  all  expenses.  Last  Fall  I  took 
a  position  from  October  until  June,  and 
I  expect  to  return  to  the  school  again  this 
October,  but  I  wish  to  know  if  there  is 
any  way  I  can  be  reimbursed  for  my 
expenses  aside  from  waiting  for  the  three 
years  until  my  daughter  is  21,  as  she 
seems  to  feel  I  am  obliged  to  meet  all 
house  expenses,  and  that  the  house  be¬ 
longs  to  her.  Does  my  dower  entitle  me 
to  one-third  interest  in  the  house,  or  is  it 
simply  a  legal  phrase  meaning  nothing? 
During  the  13  years  of  my  guardianship 
I  made  a  home  for  my  daughter  and  have 
spent  $4,000  of  my  principal,  so  I  do  not 
see  how  I  can  continue  to  assist  her,  as 
she  thinks  I  must  meet  all  the  house  ex¬ 
penses.  I  have  never  kept  an  itemized 
account  of  what  I  spent  for  her,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  this  length  of  time,  and  I 
feel  sure  she  will  never  allow  me  any¬ 
thing.  The  house  has  been  painted  several 
times,  and  I  have  spent  a  large  sum  on 
repairs.  Would  it  be  possible  for  my  | 
daughter  to  arrange  for  me  to  get  a  deed 
for  the  property,  giving  her  a  mortgage 
for  her  two-thirds  interest,  if  I  paid  her 
the  interest  on  the  mortgage  at  6  per 
cent?  I  would  then  feel  I  had  a  personal 
right  to  the  home.  As  it  is  now,  I  feel  I 
have  all  this  expense  for  something  I  j 
could  be  made  to  vacate  as  soon  as  she  is 
21.  Would  the  property  have  to  be  ap¬ 
praised?  As  my  daughter  has  to  take 
more  of  her  principal  again  in  September, 
and  as  I  had  given  her  almost  the  amount 
of  the  interest  last  year,  I  wish  to  do 
what  is  right,  but  at  the  same  time  look 
out  for  my  interests.  b.  t. 

Illinois. 

Your  dower  interest  in  the  real  prop¬ 
erty  is  the  use  of  one-third  thereof  during 
your  lifetime.  No  transfer  of  the  real 
property  can  be  made  by  your  daughter 
until  she  arrives  at  the  age  of  21  unless 
made  by  an  order  of  the  court.  You 
must  remember  that  you  have  been  using 
all  -of  the  real  property  for  the  13  years, 
and  what  you  have  paid  out  to  keep  up 
the  house  probably  would  not  amount  to 
as  much  as  your  use  of  the  other  two- 
thirds  of  the  property  would  amount  to. 

It  would  seem  that  your  daughter  would 
appreciate  what  you  have  done  for  her 
and  make  a  fair  adjustment  with  you  as 
soon  as  she  arrives  of  age.  N,  T. 


The  Best  Proof  of  SCALECIDE  Value 
Is  Our  Own  Use  of  It  on  33000  Trees 


The  STATEMENT  above  is  based  upon 
these  two  facts:  First,  our  own  commercial 
orchard  operations  are  too  large  and  too  im¬ 
portant  in  their  financial  aspects  to  permit 
any  interference  with  best  results.  Second, 
our  wide  experience  during  the  last  20  years 
not  to  mention  our  intimate,  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  growers  throughout  the  country  — 
qualifies  us  as  competent  orchard  managers. 

When  we  talk  about  the  use  of  SCALECIDE, 
our  heart  and  our  mind  are  in  the  orchard, 
for  we  have  33000  trees  of  our  own  and  we 
speak  as  fruit  growers  to  fruit  growers.  Our 
attachment  to  orcharding  comes  from  the 
fascination  of  the  business,  without  which  we 
would  conduct  an  experimental  farm  only. 


But  the  experience  gained  makes  our  advice 
of  more  value  to  you.  On  every  tree,  shrub 
and  vine  that  sheds  its  leaves  in  winter — 
use  SCALECIDE  as  your  dormant  spray.  Then 
you  will  know  that  you  have  done  all  that 
can  be  done  at  that  particular  time  by  any 
dormant  spray  or  combination  of  sprays. 

Fall  spraying  with  SCALECIDE  controls  psylla 
and  peach  leaf  curl.  Spring  application  con¬ 
trols  aphis,  pear  thrips,  leaf  miner,  case  bearer 
and  leaf  roller.  Either  fall  or  spring  spraying 
with  SCALECIDE  controls  scale,  bud  moth, 
European  red  mite,  fungus  or  blight  cankers 
from  which  are  spread  fire  blight,  collar  rot 
and  root  rot.  And  in  addition,  year  after  year 
use  of  SCALECIDE  invigorates  the  trees. 


W"?  GUARANTEE  that,  if  you  ■will  divide  an  orchard,  your  worst  or  best,  in  two  parts  equal  in  general  condition  and 

for  three  years  spray  one  part  with  SCALECIDE  according  to  our  directions  and  the  other  part  with  lime  sulfur  givinvthe 
—  L  SXmrJ  TntC  H  both,partS’  thePfn  sprayed  with  SCALECIDE  will  be  better  than  the  part  sprayed  with  lime  sulfur 
]u  gmen  of  nee  disinterested  fruit  growers  or  we  will  refund  the  money  you  have  paid  for  the  SCALECIDE. 


SCALECIDE  is  not  an  emulsion  but  a  miscible  oil  that  mixes  instantly  with  cold  water  and  stays  mixed 

without  agitation.  Its  continuous  use  for  the  past  twenty  years  throughout  the  fruit-growing  Jorld  has 
proven  that  it  will  not  do  injury  such  as  has  been  so  often  attributed  to  oil  emulsions  and  improperly 
made  miscible  oils.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  SCALECIDE,  show  him  this  advertisement^Sr  orde!^ 
direct  fiom  us.  In  any  event,  write  today  for  the  new  booklet,  “T he  Ounce  of  Prevention ”. 
B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  Department  16  50  Church  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


A  Better  Summer  Spray 

Sulfocide  Does  Not  Russet  or  Drop  the  Fruit 


Scientific  investigations  show  the  finer 
the  sulphur  the  greater  the  fungicidal  action. 
Sulfo*cide,  when  sprayed,  decomposes  to  an 
almost  invisible  film  of  true  colloidal  sul¬ 
phur.  Used  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  Every 
one  remarks  on  what  high  color  and  finish 
it  produces.  H.  B.  Fullerton,  Director  L.  I. 
R.R.  Exp.  Sta.,  says:  “We  have  absolutely 
wiped  out  peach  leaf  curl,  we  don’t  know 


yellows,  and  we  have  staved  off  rot.”  E.  R. 
Longenecker,  Magnolia,  Del.,  says:  “We  got 
25c  per  basket  above  market  price  because 
of  the  wonderful  color  and  absence  of  brown 
rot.”  Timmerman  Bros.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y., 
say:  “We  could  not  grow  cucumbers  with¬ 
out  it,  and  find  it  great  on  all  garden  plants 
a  little  goes  so  far.”  Send  for  free  booklet, 
A  Better  Summer  Spray” —  it  helps  growers. 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 
DEPT.  16 


LFOCIDE 


Better  Summer  Spray 


50  CHURCH  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


“BK^N  SULPHUR 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99^%  pure,  for  spraying  and 
insecticide  purposes. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99^%  pure  )  for  dustins 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . f  purposes 

“NIAGARA  BRAND” 

AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 

for  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Dept.  “B”  Write  for  Prices  and  Booklet 


Power  Cultivator 

Does  work  of  4  men  or  I  horse — 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fast 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steered; 
simple, sturdy.  Automaticlubrication, 
dust-proof  working  parts  and  our  own 
4- H.P., 4-cycle  air-cooled  engine 
Uses  hand  orlight  horse  tools. 

M.B.M.  Manufacturing  Clrt.  ■ ~rffT 
J82  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee, Wis2^s^ 


There’s  rt  Brown 
Sprayer  for  every  need 
on  the  farm,  in  the 
orchard,  garden,  dairy 
orpoultry  house.  Cata¬ 
log  and  Calendar  showing"  When 
to  Spray  and  How  to  Do  It,"  Free. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

892  Maple  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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A  Discussion  of  Market  Prices 

TROUBLES  OF  TIIE  MARKET  TROPHETS  ; 
MANY  FORCES  ACT  ON  PRICES  ;  GET  THE 
FACTS  ;  EARLY  AND  FANCY  STUFF  WELL 
BOUGHT  ;  POTATO  OF  HIGH  REPUTE. 

Prices  are  as  hard  to  predict  as  the 
weather,  although  experts  are  doing  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  used  to.  The  trouble  with 
both  kinds  of  prediction  is  that  while 
they  work  smoothly  sometimes,  there  are 
still  many  occasions  when  the  prophet 
has  a  hard  line  to  explain  why  the  rules 
didn’t  apply. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  inflation 
or  deflation,  that  is,  boom  times  or  hard 
times,  may  account  chiefly  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  comparative  level  of  the  season  s 
prices.  The  size  of  the  crop  may  explain 
the  character  of  the  whole  market  sea¬ 
son  and  determine  whether  the  trend  will 
be  up  or  down.  The  shorter  moves,  the 
ups  and  downs  lasting  days  or  weeks  as 
the  case  may  be,  will  depend  much  on 
local  supplies,  although  influenced  also  by 
other  causes  noted. 

Prices,  then,  may  be  moving  according 
to  several  sets  of  forces  acting  togcthei  , 
tlie  long  range  causes  showing  in  general 
inflation  or  deflation  and  sometimes  last¬ 
ing  through  a  number  of  seasons ;  the  an¬ 
nual  causes  depending  chiefly  on  quantity 
produced  and  the  short  term  causes  in¬ 
cluding  temporary  and  local  rate  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  a  large  number  of  other  variable 
conditions.  Hence,  in  considering  the  re¬ 
lation  of  market  supply  with  prices,  the 
influence  of  the  other  conditions  acting  at 
the  same  time  must  be  taken  into  account, 
and  no  unvarying  correspondence  is  to  be 
expected. 

GET  THE  FACTS 

What  is  a  farmer  to  do  about  it?  First, 
keep  the  facts  in  mind.  Nobody  can  ever 
follow  out  good  advice  unless  he  knows 
something  himself.  rI  he  government,  and 
State  weekly  market  reviews  are  a  help. 
They  report  the  week  s  prices,  shipments 
and  market  conditions.  Growers  seem  to 
value  the  shipment  reports  as  much  as 
any  one  line  of  facts.  It  shows  them 
what  they  will  have  to  compete  with. 
Crop  estimate  reports  help  in  the  same 
Wtiy  but,  of  course,  are  not  so  exact.  The 
large  grower  who  doesn  t  keep  these  facts 
and  the  prices  in  mind  doesn’t  have  his 
feet  on  firm  ground.  Without  them  lie 
cannot  judge  of  what  people  tell  him. 
Nowadays  there  is  much  good  market  in¬ 
formation  in  the  real  farm  papers.  That 
in  the  newspapers  is  often  twisted  by  ig¬ 
norant  reporters  or  prejudiced  dealers. 

EARLY  STUFF  WELL  PAID  FOR 
With  crops  easily  kept  in  storage,  es- 
peciallv  main  crop  potatoes  and  onions, 
the  Spring  and  early  Summer  price  level 
does  not  correspond  fully  with  the  volume 
of  general  receipts.  In  most  great  cities, 
earlot  receipts  of  potatoes  are  actually 
heavier  in  June  and  July  than  in  Octobei, 
the  height  of  the  main  crop  movement, 
yet  prices  are  much  higher  in  Summer.  A 
reason  is  found  in  the  popularity  of  “new 
potatoes”  and  the  absence  of  any  compe¬ 
tition  from  home-growns  at  that  season. 
In  the  Fall,  stock  tends  to  accumulate. 
Much  of  the  very  heavy  Fall  earlot  move¬ 
ment  goes  into  storage  in  large  and  small 
lots  outside  the  great  city  markets.  Home¬ 
grown  supplies,  also,  in  small  but  nuinei- 
ous  lots,  tend  to  keep  down  earlot  receipts 
after  the  local  crop  is  ready  for  market. 

Much  the  same  is  true  of  cabbage, 
onions  and  celery.  Heaviest  earlot.  re¬ 
ceipts  often  occur  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season  while  appetites  are  keen  for 
fresh,  attractive  produce,  and  while  the 
local  supply  is  light.  Trices  are  often 
highest  during  this  period,  when  the  old 
crop  is  almost  used  up  and  the  new  is 
taking  its  place.  Thus  in  such  products 
there  are  two  sets  of  prices,  one  for  the 
early  Southern  and  one  for  the  Northern 
crop.  Besides  these  there  is  fancy  stuff 
that  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

ROOM  FOR  FANCY  TRADE 
Even  for  potatoes  there  is  room  for 
fancy  trade.  Enterprising  growers  in 
Idaho  are  putting  up  bags  of  carefully 
graded  Burbank  potatoes  and  shipping 
them  under  trademark  to_  California  mar¬ 
kets.  In  January  they  were  netting  $1.40 
per  100  lbs.,  while  the  rest  of  Idaho  pota¬ 
toes  were  selling  at  SOc.  Just  about  the 
same  premium  is  commanded  by  the  best 
Long  Island  Green  Mountain  stock  in 
New  York  City,  as  compared  with  the 
usual  run  from  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  Philadelphia  and  Boston  have 
their  potato  favorites,  and  so  have  most 
cities  of  the  Middle  West.  Sometimes  it’s 
a  color,  sometimes  a  brand,  and  often  a 
general  reputation  that  makes  a  large 
part  of  the  difference.  Sometimes  repu¬ 
tation  works  the  other  way.  as  in  a  West¬ 
ern  city  where  nobody  will  pay  the  full 
price  for  red  potatoes  in  a  certain  kind 
of  bag  because  20  years  ago  a  tricky 
dealer  used  that  size  to  get  rid  of  large 
quantities  of  very  coarse  poor  stock.  The 
instance  shows  how  a  great  deal  that  can¬ 
not  be  seen  often  goes  with  the  goods. 

G.  B.  F. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  7-Feb.  24 — Short  Winter  courses 
in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture,  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  22-26 — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  23-27  —  Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York. 

Feb.  4-6. — Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Winter  meeting,  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  7 — Maple  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  27-29  —  Eastern  meeting,  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Roy  P.  McPherson,  sec¬ 
retary,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

July  2S-Aug.  1. — Summer  Farmers’ 
Week.  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Conn. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC— A  verdict  of  not  guilty 
by  direction  of  Judge  Groner  was  re¬ 
turned  by  a  jury  January  24  in  Federal 
Court,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  in  the  har¬ 
ness  conspiracy  case  against  E.  C.  Morse, 
formerly  Director  of  Sales  in  the  Surplus 


vicinity  is  believed  to  have  caused  the 
collapse. 

Fifteen  persons  were  killed  when  escap¬ 
ing  gas  flooded  a  two-family  cottage  at 
Cumberland  Hill,  Manville,  R.  I.,  Janu¬ 
ary  28,  and  an  explosion  and  fire  which 
followed  wrecked  the  building.  The  vic¬ 
tims  were  Michael  Conway,  who  lived  in 
one  side  of  the  house  ;  Adelard  Hamel,  his 
wife,  six  sons  and  five  daughters,  and 
Miss  Apoline  Dancour.  a  boarder  with 
the  Hamel  family.  So  far  as  the  au¬ 
thorities  could  learn  the  Conway  boys, 
after  smelling  escaping  gas,  opened  the 
cellar  door  and  a  light  in  the  hallway 
ignited  the  gas.  The  explosion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  is  believed  to  have  detonated  some 
dynamite  which  Ilamel,  who  was  a  wood 
chopper,  had  stored  in  the  cellar.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  windows  within  a  radius  of  half 
a  mile  were  shattered  by  the  combined 
gas  and  dynamite  explosion  and  the  de¬ 
tonation  was  heard  twenty  miles  away. 

Four  former  International  Railway 
Company  employees,  convicted  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  restrict  interstate  commerce 
in  connection  with  the  dynamiting  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  high  speed  line  at  Ell- 
wood  in  Aug.,  1922.  received  the  maxi¬ 
mum  prison  sentence  under  the  E  cd- 
eral  law  from  United  States  Judge  George 
F.  Morris  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  January  28. 
The  sentences  were:  Francis  Reilly. ^Buf¬ 
falo.  one  year  imprisonment  and  $5,000 
fine :  lleal.v  Breeze.  Buffalo,  one  year  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  $5,000  fine;  William  11. 
Smith,  Loekport,  one  year  imprisonment 
and  $3,000  fine;  William  L.  Vandell, 
Loekport,  one  year  imprisonment  and 
$2,000  fine. 

S.  E.  .1.  Cox.  oil  promoter,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  .at  Houston.  Tex.,  January  29,  to 


ticable  measures  to  put  the  Panama 
Canal  in  a  state  of  defense,  agreed  upon 
at  Colon,  January  24,  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  Win  and  Navy  Departments  by 
Admiral  Coontz  and  Major-Gen.  Hines, 
backed  by  the  definite  demonstration  of 
the  facts  upon  which  the  conclusions  are 
based.  The  recommendations  will  in¬ 
volve  the  immediate  expenditure  of  about 
$15,000,000,  and  an  increase  of  $10,000.- 
000  annually  of  funds  available  for 
Panama. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  filed  with 


This  picture  was  taken  in  a  petrified  forest  near  Canfields,  Arizona.  Pieces  of  old 
tree  trunks  are  scattered  about.  What  ages  of  history  these  stones  could  reveal  . 
They  talk  to  the  geologist,  but  to  most  of  us  only  imagination  can  bring  out  their  story. 


Property  Division  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  four  officers  of  the  United 
States  Harness  Company.  The  other  de¬ 
fendants  were  George  B.  Goetz.  Joseph 
C.  Byron,  Azel  F.  Cochran  and  Henry  W. 
Benke,  all  former  army  officers. 

Two  verdicts  for  injuries  were  awarded 
January  24  in  the  Supreme  Court.  New 
York,  in  different  trials,  one  for  $75,000 
and  another  for  $12,500.  The  larger 
award  went  to  Louis  Schumer  of  127  E. 
117th  Street,  a  window  cleaner,  who  was 
crippled  for  life  in  a  fall  from  the  fifth 
story  sill  of  a  building  at  149  Spring 
Street.  The  recipient  of  the  other  verdict 
was  Dominick  di  Primo,  a  bricklayer, 
who  was  struck  by  an  automobile  owned 
by  Louis  Harkavy,  hotel  proprietor  of 
Hunter,  N.  Y.  Di  Primo,  according  to 
the  testimony,  was  permanently  disabled. 

A  verdict  for  $25,000  was  returned  by 
a  jury  before  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Thompson  in  Brooklyn  January  25  in 
favor  of  Miss  Pearl  L.  Guerin,  17,  of 
670  President  Street,  who  was  burned 
when  her  clothing  came  into  contact  with 
a  bonfire  a  street  sweeper  had  made  in  a 
vacant  lot  in  May,  1914.  The  suit  was 
directed  against  the  city  of  New  York. 

Fire  which  for  four  hours  threatened 
the  business  district  of  Bridgeton.  N.  J., 
was  stopped  at  daybreak  January  26. 
Seven  stores,  the  Bridgeton  National 
Bank’s  temporary  home  and  a  half  dozen 
offices  and  shops  were  destroyed.  The 
loss  will  reach  $225,000.  and  officials 
promise  drastic  building  restrictions. 

January  26  forty-five  coal  miners  were 
trapped  in  Mine  8  of  the  Barnes  &  Tucker 
Co.,  at  Shanktown,  Pa.,  by  a  gas  ex¬ 
plosion.  The  day  shift  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  its  labors  for  the  week  and  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  workings  when 
a  terrific  explosion  occurred,  bringing 
tons  of  debris  crashing  to  the  floor  and 
blocking  all  but  one  of  the  headings. 
Fourteen  men  made  their  escape.^  but  the 
others  were  cut  off.  January  2 1  thirty- 
one  bodies  were  recovered. 

Damage  estimated  at  $65,000  was 
caused  at  Jersey  City  January  27  when 
a  section  of  land  and  docking  in  the 
South  Cove  section  of  the  city  along  the 
Morris  Canal  basin  caved  in.  carrying 
with  it  a  drydoek,  power  plant  and  por¬ 
tions  of  a  lumber  yard.  No  one  was  in¬ 
jured.  The  section  which  caved  in  was 
about  600  feet  lone  and  60  feet  wide.  It 
settled  about  20  feet  when  the  founda¬ 
tions  were  undermined.  Dredging  in  the 


serve  five  years  in  the  Federal  peniten¬ 
tiary  and  pay  a  fine  of  $15,000  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Hutcheson,  following  his  con¬ 
viction  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud.  The  sentence  is  to  run  con¬ 
currently  with  one  of  eight  years  recently 
assessed  against  him  at  Fort  Worth  after 
his  joint  trial  with  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Cook'  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud.  The  charges  were  brought  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  the  mails  in 
the  sale  of  stock  in  the  Blue  Bird  Oil 
Corporation. 

WASHINGTON. — January  24,  in  the 
investigation  of  the  Teapot  Dome  oil 
scandal  Edward  L.  Dolieny.  the  enor¬ 
mously  wealthy  president  of  the  Pan- 
American  Petroleum  and  Transport  t  o., 
said  it  was  he  who  personally  lent  to 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Albert. 
B.  Fall,  $100,000  on  a  note  of  hand 
four  months  before  lie  obtained  a  contract 
for  the  lease  of  highly  valuable  oil  lands 
in  California.  January  28  the  House 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  President 
Coolidge  to  spend  $100,000  to  conduct 
criminal  prosecutions  against  any  guilty 
persons  and  civil  proceedings  to  annul  the 
leases.  The  President  appointed.  Janu¬ 
ary  29,  under  executive  power.  Thomas 
W.  Gregory  of  Texas  and  Silas  H. 
St  raw  n  of  Illinois  to  conduct  the  ei\  il 
and  criminal  investigation  of  oil  and 
other  Government  delinquencies  he  plans. 
Mr  Gregory  is  a  Democrat  and  was  the 
last  Attorney-General  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Mr.  Strawn  is  a 
Republican.  Both  men  are  considered 
to  represent  the  loftiest  standards  in  the 
legal  profession. 

Theodore  Swann,  chemical  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  was  in  con¬ 
ference  here  at  Washington,  January  1-4. 
with  officials  of  Southern  power  com¬ 
panies  and  is  understood  to  have  agreed, 
in  conjunction  with  the  power  companies, 
to  submit  an  offer  to  the  Government 
for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  ni¬ 
trates  and  other  chemical  products  at  the 
Muscle  Shoals  project. 

The  output  of  motor  vehicles  m  the 
United  States  in  1923  was  placed,  in  a 
Commerce  Department  announcement  on 
January  24.  at  3.636.599  passenger  auto¬ 
mobiles'.  and  376.257  trucks,  as  compared 
with  2.339,760  and  246.281.  respectively, 
in  1922.  For  December,  the  returns 
showed  manufacture  of  275,260  passenger 
cars  and  27. $75  trucks. 

Recommendations  for  immediate  prac- 


xuiii  ca[mui3uju  in  nrw  Jersey  uu 
July  30,  1916,  was  caused  by  emissaries 
of  the  German  Government  acting  under 
direct  orders  from  Berlin.  According  to 
the  brief  filed  on  behalf  of  the  road  the 
company  has  within  the  last  60  days  ob¬ 
tained  evidence  that  proves  the  explosion 
was  the  work  of  German  agents  who  were 
conspiring  to  demoralize  the  American 
transportation  system.  The  filing  of  the 
brief  was  a  sequel  to  a  claim  already  on 
file  with  the  commission  because  of  losses 
incurred  through  damage  by  German  sub¬ 
marines  to  barges  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad.  The  road  now  seeks  to  amend 
its  first  brief  with  a  claim  of  $9,000,000 
on  account  of  the  losses  caused  by  the 
explosion.  It  is  contended  that  the  com¬ 
pany  paid  several  million  dollars  in 
claims  for  damages  after  the  disaster  and 
that  these  damages  and  the  losses  in¬ 
curred  by  the  road  are  chargeable  to  the 
American  bill  against  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

A  tax  reduction  of  25  per  cent  to  every 
income  taxpayer  in  the  country  on  the 
first  $5,000  of  taxable  income  received 
was  affirmed  by  a  vote  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  January 
28.  The  committee  decided  to  consider 
the  first  $5,000  of  all  taxable  income  as 
earned  income,  which,  would  take  a  tax 
rate  of  25  per  cent  less  than  the  normal 
rate.  This  action  was  taken  to  meet  the 
recommendation  of  Secretary  Mellon  for 
a  differentiation  between  earned  and  un¬ 
earned  incomes. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.-— The  Long 
Island  Duck  Growers  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  announced  January  24  the  election 
of  the  following  officers:  Charles  T. 
Gordon,  Eastport,  president ;  M.  P.  Davis, 
Riverliead,  vice-president ;  II.  R.  Lukert, 
Moriches,  treasurer,  and  B.  A.  Ahrens, 
Farmingdale,  secretary..  In  addition  to 
the  officers  (lie  following  are  directors: 
A.  J.  Halloek,  Speonk ;  J.  A.  Titmus, 
Mastic;  George  Frey,  Eastport,  and  C.  H. 
Wilcox,  Moriches.  With  an  annual  out¬ 
put  of  more  than  2,000,000  ducks  the  as¬ 
sociation  is  planning  a  campaign  to  im¬ 
press  the  advantages  of  the  duck  from  a 
culinary  and  economic  standpoint. 

On  January  19  the  Federal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Board  promulgated  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  Quarantine  56.  dealing  with  raw 
fruits  and  vegetables,  whereby  it  pro¬ 
hibits  the  importation  of  Malaga  grapes 
from  Spain.  The  order,  taking  effect  im¬ 
mediately,  will  prevent  the  arrival  of 
about  one-third  of  the  year’s  intended  im¬ 
ports  which  would  have  amounted  in  all 
to  about  350.000  barrels.  The  fact  that 
shipments  of  these  grapes  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  infested  by  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  fruit  fly.  against  which  the  quaran¬ 
tine  is  especially  aimed,  was  given  as  the 
reason  for  the  action. 

Features  of  the  annual  Farmers’  Week, 
to  be  held  at  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  February 
11  to  16,  are  meetings  of  the  New  York 
Seed  Improvement  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  respectively.  The  former  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
February  12  and  13,  and  will  include 
talks  on  potato  prices,  the  present  grain 
certification  system,  and  potato  tuber  dis¬ 
eases.  The  latter  will  give  most  atten¬ 
tion  to  problems  of  growing  and  market¬ 
ing  vegetable  crops. 

On  January  15,  H..  F.  Tompson  gave 
up  his  positions  as  professor  of  vege¬ 
table  gardening  in  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  and  Amherst  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Market  Garden  Field  Station 
at  Lexington,  to  return  to  his  farm  at 
Seekonk.  Mass.  Prof.  Tompson’s  work 
has  been  taken  over  by  R.  M.  Koon. 

C.  IT.  Nissley.  formerly  secretary  of 
the  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America,  is  extension  specialist  in  vege¬ 
table  gardening  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  His  work  is  with  the  vegetable 
growers  of  the  State,  giving  advice 
through  personal  contact  and  by  means 
of  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Special 
stress  is  placed  on  the  more  economical 
production  of  vegetable  crops  by  follow¬ 
ing  better  cultural  methods,  proper  gr  id¬ 
ing  for  market,  employing  labor-saving 
machinery.  Mr.  Nissley  is  experimenting 
with  new  machinery,  such  as  tractors, 
spraying  implements  and  other  labor 
saving  devices  for  bettering  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  growers  in  general.  In  April 
Mr.  Nissley  will  go  through  the  different 
counties  of  the  State  to  give  lectures  and 
demonstrations  of  better  class  machinery. 

The  date  of  the  Eastern  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  _Soeiety 
has  been  changed  to  February  2<  to  29. 


Things  have  reached  the  point  where 
nothing  discourages  a  farmer  more  than 
to  pick  np  a  paper  and  see  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  going  to  do  something  for 
him. — Yates  Center  (Kan.)  News. 
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The  largest  and  most  highly 
colored  apples  grow  at  the  top 
of  the  tree  where  they  get  most 
sunshine.  Yet  the  average  spra¬ 
yer  will  not  reach  them. 
That’s  the  reason  that  most  of 
the  prizes  at  fruit  shows  are  won 
by  users  of  Hardie  sprayers. 
These  machines  with  their 
large  capacities,  high  pressure 
and  the  famous  Hardie  Orch¬ 
ard  Gun  enables  owners  to 
put  a  fog-like  spray  into  the  top 
of  the  tallest  trees.  The  Hardie 
gun  will  shoot  a  narrow,  high 
stream  and  break  just  where 
you  want  it;  or  it  is  instantly 
changeable  into  any  width  fan 
spray — and  stays  set  without 
holding 
control 
handle. 


of  two  men  with  rods  and  v 
does  it  better. 

Hardie  Sprayers  —  power  and 
hand  — are  made  in  many  sizes  to 
6uit.  The  light  weight,  wide  tread, 
short  turn  and  low  build  of  the 
power  Hardies  make  them  usuable 
where  other  sprayers  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  Write  for  catalog  and 
Reduced  Prices. 

HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

HUDSON,  MICH. 

branches: 

Brockport,  N.  Y.  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Portland.  Oregon 
Los  Angeles,  California 

DEPENDABLE 

ARDIE 

SPRAYERS 


Sprayers 
DO  Spray 

Beware  the  low  pres¬ 
sure  sprinkler — good 
spraying  demands 
High  pressure.  The 
extra  capacity  HUD¬ 
SON  pump  and  the 
sturdy  tank  riveted 
like  a  steam  boiler, 
insure  the  ^J\ 

& 


h  i  ghes  tX.vrf 
working(sfttf 


pressure  of 
any  com¬ 
pressed  air 

type* 

Get  this  Free 
_  Book 

The  High  Pressure  Sprayer 

Equipped  with  a  combination  nozzle  for  light 
or  heavy  mixtures.  Leak-proof  shut-off.  Can 
be  furnished  with  an  extension  for  spraying  fruit 
trees.  ^Free  Book— “When,  What  and  How  to 
Spray.”  Write  today  for  your  copy  or  ask  your 
Home  Town  Hudson  Dealer. 

The  Hud¬ 
son  Misty 
does  fine 


1XPANY. - 


work  on  small  jobs.  Thousands 
in  use.  Strong,  double  seamed, 
leakproof. 

‘—HUDSON  MFG.CO. 

Dept.  482  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  Apple-tree  Tent  Caterpillar 

Enclosed  under  separate  cover  I  am 
sending  specimens  of  what  we  found  on 
several  limbs  of  a  peach  tree.  Would  you 
examine  and  tell  us  what  it  is  and  what 
we  should  do  to  destroy  it?  m.  n. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Many  insects  have  very  marked  “ups 
and  downs”  in  their  lives  through  a  se¬ 
ries  of  years.  The  apple-tree  tent-cater¬ 
pillar  is  a  notable  example  of  an  insect 
that  increases  enormously  and  becomes 
exceedingly  abundant  for  a  period  of 
four  or  five  years,  and  then  gradually 
diminishes  in  numbers  until  it  almost  dis¬ 
appears  for  a  considerable  period,  when 
suddenly  it  becomes  abundant  again.  In 
other  words  this  insect  may  be  “up”  for 
a  period  of  years,  and  then  “down”  for 
a  time,  and  then  up  again,  thus  alter¬ 
nating  in  abundance  and  scarcity 
throughout  a  long  period  of  time.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  years  from  1012-1916  this  insect 
was  enormously  abundant  in  New  York 
State  and  in  New  England.  For  the 
past  few  years  scarcely  a  tent  of  the 


Egg  Mass  of  the  Apple-tree 
Tent  Caterpillar 

caterpillars  could  be  found  until  the  past 
Summer,  when  they  suddenly  appeared 
again  along  the  roadsides  and  fence  rows. 

In  July  the  moths  lay  their  eggs  in 
brown  rings  encircling  small  twigs,  and 
these  were  what  the  correspondent,  M. 
N-,  sent.  The  egg-rings  are  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long  and  varnished 
over  so  that  they  are  not  affected  by  the 
weather.  They  remain  on  the  twigs  un¬ 
til  the  following  April  or  May.  As  the 
buds  begin  to  swell  with  the  first  warm 
spell  in  the  Spring  the  eggs  hatch,  and 
the  caterpillars  soon  begin  to  spin  white 
tents  of  silk  in  the  crotches  of  the 
branches.  The  caterpillars  eat  ravenously, 
and  grow  very  fast,  increasing  the  size 
of  their  tents  as  they  grow.  If  there  are 
several  colonies  on  a  tree  the  branches 
may  become  full  of  their  white  ugly  tents 
and  the  foliage  may  be  completedly 
stripped  from  the  tree. 

The  apple-tree  tent-caterpillars  are 
partial  to  the  wild  cherry,  and  will  se¬ 
lect  the  apple  as  the  second  best  fool 
plant.  They  also  attack  plum,  peach, 
thorn  pear  and  various  shade  trees. 

They  are  controlled  by  collecting  the 
egg-rings  during  the  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring,  and  burning  them.  School  chil¬ 
dren  are  often  enlisted  in  this  work,  and 
collect  thousands  of  the  rings.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  may  be  destroyed  by  spraying  the 
trees  with  arsenate  of  lead,  2%  lbs.  of 
the  powdered  lead  to  100  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Applications  of  the  poison  should 
be  begun  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to 
burst  and  the  small  tents  are  first  seen, 
because  the  caterpillars  are  more  easily 
poisoned  when  small.  Two  applications 
one  week  apart  should  be  sufficient. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Chinese  Fruit  Trees 

Your  publication  has  come  with  re¬ 
marks  on  “Starting  Apple  Trees  in 
(  hina,  page  5o.  Dr.  John  L.  Nevins, 
the  famous  missionary  in  China,  was 
from  Central  New  York.  He  introduced 
manv  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits  and 
grapevines  into  China.  His  garden  was 
in  Chefoo,  Shantung  Province.  Before 
he  died  he  turned  it  over  to  Christian 
Chinese.  About  1890  I  bought  quite  a 
variety  of  trees  and  vines  from  the  own¬ 
ers.  The  list  included  apple  trees.  If  the 
friend  in  'China  would  apply  to  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Chefoo 
he  could  learn  what  could  be  had  from 
the  garden.  w.  r.  f. 

Coachella,  Cal. 


Don’t  let 
this  happen  to 
your  apples 


Kill  the  aphids  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  do  serious  damage  to  fruit 
or  trees.  Spray  with  Hall’s  Nicotine 
Sulphate.  It  contains  40  °/°  pure  Nico¬ 
tine— the  deadliest  aphis-poison  known. 

Being  a  vegetable  extract,  it  does 
not  harm  blossom,  fruit  or  foliage;  but 
it  does  kill  aphids  every  time. 

A  ten-pound  tin  makes  800  to  1100 
gallons  of  spray.  The  cost  is  less  than 
2c  a  gallon. 

When  spraying  for  scab,  codling 
moth, etc.,  mix  Hall’s  N icotine  Sulphate 
with  the  solution  and  make  one  spray 
do  double  duty. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  your  order  along  with  his  name. 

Note  —  Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate  is  also 
deadly  effective  against  thrips,  red  bugs,  leaf 
hoppers,  psylla  and  many  similar  insects  on 
fruit  trees  and  truck  crops. 


10  lb.  tins,  $13.50 
2  lb.  tins,  3.50 
lb.  tins,  1.25 
1  oz.  bottles,  .35 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 

'  '  "  — 

Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 


212  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York  City 

FERTILIZER  FOR  SALE 

CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES— Joynt's  High  Grade 

Have  j list  received  an  order  from  one  of  the  largest  To¬ 
bacco  Firms  in  New  England  for  171  tons.  Write  for  par 
dculars.  Address  John  Joynt  Co.,  Lucknow,  Ontario 

SPRAYS  Lime-Sulfur,  $8  Barrel,  Bordeaux  dry, 

.  11  .  0  eopper,  16c  lb.  Lead  and  Calcium  Arsenate 
etc.  Agents  wanted.  IV.  a.  ai.I,K,n  ritlstown,  N.  J 

,  _  ^  *--*■•* 
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Recommended  by  Experiment  Stations 
for  Increased  Yields  of  Wheat 

Increased  yields  of  from  5  to  10  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  re¬ 
ported  by  five  different  state  experiment  stations  following  tests 
made  with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Michigan  reports  a  gain  of  6.47  bushels  resulting  from  a  spring  top 
dressing  of  100  pounds  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  acre.  Kentucky 
reports  an  increase  of  103^  bushels  with  the  same  application. 

New  Jersey  used  160  pounds  of  Nitrate  per  acre  and  obtained 
a  gain  of  5.8  bushels  of  wheat  and  925  pounds  of  straw,  while  the 
value  of  the  crop  was  increased  $9.03  per  acre  over  the  cost  of 
the  Nitrate. 

Delaware  showed  an  increase  of  4.6  bushels  with  an  application 
of  125  pounds  per  acre.  Virginia  reported  that  an  increase  of  5 
bushels  could  be  expected  from  the  use  of  100  pounds  per  acre. 

Except  under  unusual  conditions  I  do  not  recommend  more  than 
100  pounds  per  acre.  Full  details  of  other  tests  and  my  own  recom¬ 
mendations  are  given  in  my  Free  Bulletin  Service  covering  wheat 
and  all  other  important  crops.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  these  bulletins 
to  anyone  interested  and  ask  that  to  identify  this  advertisement 
you  list  the  number  2038. 

DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director,  Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
2->  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Battle  for  the  Rural  School 

Part  II. 

I  am  one  of  those  stubborn  creatures 
who  will  not  admit  that,  our  system  of 
modern  education  as  applied  to  town  and 
city  is  ideal.  I  think  there  are  serious  de¬ 
fects  in  it.  I  think  we  are  paying  too 
much  for  the  practical  results  in  our  chil¬ 
dren.  There  are  too  many  ornaments  and 
frills.  Life  in  the  country  is  so  different 
from  that  in  town  that  there  should  be  a 
distinctly  different  sort  of  education  for 
country  children.  In  parts  of  certain 
Western  States  rural  schools  have  been 
consolidated,  and  much  time  and  money 
has  been  spent  in  working  out  the  system. 
Now  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  educator. 

I  could  not  pass  an  examination  for  a 
teacher’s  certificate,  but  I  think  I  have 
spent  more  time  investigating  the  effect  of 
this  school  consolidation  and  its  effect 
upon  farmers  than  most  of  the  experts.  I 
have  not  appealed  to  the  teachers,  but  to 
the  country  people  who  send  children  to 
school.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  thousands  of 
readers  in  these  Western  States,  and  I 
have  gone  to  them  without  any  special 
pleading  or  any  effort  to  make  a  special 
case.  These  men  and  women  have  told 
me  frankly  wThat  they  think. 

1.  As  to  the  matter  of  taxation,  every¬ 
one  admits  that  consolidation  has  greatly 
increased  the  cost.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that.  It  would  be  folly  to  try 
to  deny  it.  Many  beautiful  school  build¬ 
ings  have  been  erected,  chiefly  through  the 
sale  of  bonds,  payment  of  which  will  run 
over  many  years.  In  some  cases  these 
magnificent  buildings  have  had  a  demoral¬ 
izing  effect  upon  the  children — the  con¬ 
trast  between  these  palatial  surroundings 
and  what  the  humble  parents  can  supply 
being  too  marked.  Years  ago  .1.  IT.  Hale 
told  me  of  a  very  successful  school  for  col¬ 
ored  people  at  the  South.  The  school 
was  without  funds,  and  the  pupils  were 
poor.  Hale  took  some  Northern  man  out 
to  see  the  school,  and  he  saw  a  class  of 
girls  doing  laundry  work  with  rather 
rough  equipment.  Hales’s  friend  was  im¬ 
pressed,  and  as  he  went  home  he  said : 
“Hale,  that  is  great  work.  I  am  going  to 
present  that  school  with  the  best  possible 
laundry  outfit.  I'll  get  them  marble  tubs 
and  every  new  fixture  up  to  date.” 

Hale  said: 

“Don’t  vou  do  it.  It  will  do  them 
more  harm  than  good.  Their  lives  will 
be  spent  in  humble  surroundings,  lliey 
will  have  to  use  tubs  of  split  oak  and  heat 
water  over  a  stove  in  their  own  homes, 
and  they  will  do  theii  best  work  with  that 
sort  of  an  outfit.  They  are  needed  to 
help  plain,  home  people.  Your  marble 
tubs  will  spoil  them  for  the  work  they 
ought  to  do — make  them  discontented  and 
unfit !  Give  your  money  and  let  these 
wise  colored  people  use  it  as  they  know 
will  help  most.”  ,  , 

I  think  Hale  was  right.  I  think  much 
of  this  splendor  and  high  polished  fix¬ 
tures  of  our  school  system  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  those  who  must  of  nec¬ 
essity  work  in  humble  places.  I  would 
give  them  plainer  fixtures,  but  the  high 
ambition  to  go  out  and  earn  the  better 
ones.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  give  a 
child  ambition  for  better  things  if  brought 
up  under  luxurious  conditions.  Too  many 
children  seem  to  think  that  if  the  State 
surrounds  them  with  all  these  beautiful 
things  so  that  they  acquire  the  habit  ot 
associating  with  them,  the  State  assumes 
an  obligation  to  provide  them  all  through 
life.  1  am  aware  that  some  of  the  edu¬ 
cators  will  be  horrified  at  such  a  state¬ 
ment  from  me,  but  perhaps  the  emotion 
will  do  them  good.  I  state  what  many 
years  have  taught  me. 

"  2.  The  great  majority  of  pur  corre¬ 
spondents  say  that  consolidation  finally 
leads  to  the  full  domination  of  the  town 
over  the  rural  districts  which  are  com¬ 
bined  with  it.  This  is  brought  about  in 
various  ways.  The  town  is  more  com¬ 
pact  and  better  organized.  It  also  has 
what  thev  cjall  the  “psychological  drop 
on  the  country.  For  the  past  30  years 
and  more  people  have  been  taught  that  in 
order  to  “be  somebody”  one  must  move  to 
town  or  adopt  the  town  point  of  view. 
The  result  is  that  after  a  few  years  there 
are  no  rural  schools  left.  Even  the  few 
that  are  left  in  some  of  the  districts  are  so 
thoroughly  inoculated  with  the  town  idea 
that  they  cannot  be  called  “rural.’  Every 
bit  of  evidence  that  I  can  gather  from 
these  Western  people  goes  to  prove  that 
the  evident  plan  of  the  educators  is  to 
destroy  the  old  rural  spirit  of  the  country 
schools  and  substitute  the  town  or  village 
spirit.  Some  people  seem  to  regard  that 
as  a  good  thing.  I  am  xrank  to  say  that 
I  do  not.  I  think  we  need  the  spirit  of 
the  old  district  school.  It  should  be  im¬ 
proved — but  we  still  need  it. 

3.  The  effect  upon  country  children  is 
not  entirely  good — I  care  not  what  the 
experts  say.  They  must  be  dressed  more 
expensively,  and  they  must  have  far  more 
spending  monev  than  they  now  have.  Such 
incidental  costs  are  far  more  than  doubled. 
The  countrv  children  are  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  socially.  They  are  sneered  at,  and 
worse,  by  many  town  children.  We  had 
a  case  of  this  in  our  own  family  some 
years  ago.  when  we  sent  a  girl  to  town 
high  school.  At  noon  the  little  girls  would 
get  together  and  discuss  life. 

“My  father  is  a  merchant.”  said  one. 
He  ran  a  little  cigar  store  on  a  street 
corner. 


“My  father  is  a  professional  man  !” — 
he  worked  at  the  sheriff’s  office — serving 
writs  or  other  papers. 

“My  father  is  a  literary  man !” — he 
worked  in  a  book  store  as  janitor — now 
and  then  behind  the  counter. 

So  they  went  on.  The  girl  from  our 
house  knew  that  her  father  was  a  farmer 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  she  was  silent.  One  of  our  boys 
started  at  college,  and  was  hazed  so  rough¬ 
ly  and  constantly  that  he  could  not  study 
or  live  in  comfort.  I  wrote  the  college 
president  and  found  he  knew  next  to  noth¬ 
ing  about  what  was  going  on.  There  is 
no  question  whatever  about  the  fact  that 
when  children  are  brought  to  the  big  town 
school  from  the  country  they  are  often 
put  on  unfair  terms  socially.  On  their 
long  journeys  to  and  from  the  school  the 
children  are  left  pretty  much  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  often  under  little  if  any 
restraint.  Some  very  strange  stories  are 
told  me  about  what  goes  on  in  the  “kid 
wagon.”  I  think  they  would  be  much 
safer  in  an  improved  local  school. 

*  *  *  *  * 

What,  then,  are  the  compensations 
which  flow  in  from  consolidation  to  offset 
these  evident  disadvantages?  The  friends 
of  the  system  say  the  schools  are  better, 
and  that  the  children  have  a  fairer 
chance.  When  I  ask  what  they  mean  by 
“better”  they  usually  say  the  schools  are 
more  expensive,  the  teachers  are  paid 
more  and  therefore  more  expert,  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  better,  the  course  of  study  more 
extended — well,  of  course  the  school  is 
better;  it  is  larger,  it  gives  the  children 
better  social  condition,  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world,  and  a  demand  for  bet¬ 
ter  things! 

When  I  ask  what  these  better  things 
are  I  do  not  seem  to  get  a  definite  answer. 
The  children  are  better  fitted  for  college, 
as  I  understand  it.  In  fact,  the  chief 
aim  of  our  modern  high  school  is  not  to 
fit  a  boy  or  girl  to  go  out  and  make  a 
living,  but  to  train  the  student  so  he  can 
enter  college  and  study  several  years 
more.  Then  at  the  average  literary  col¬ 
lege  the  boy  is  not  trained  for  any  specific 
purpose ;  he  needs  several  years  more  be¬ 
fore  he  can  expect  to  make  much  more 
than  a  living  and  really  exercise  his 
trained  mind.  Here,  I  think  I  am  on  safe 
ground.  I  think  I  know  as  much  about  it 
as  the  educators  do,  since  I  have  had  more 
or  less  to  do  with  sending  eight  children 
to  college.  Unless  a  boy  or  girl  expects 
to  go  on  and  enter  college.  I  question 
whether  our  modern  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  is  of  any  superior  benefit.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to 
turn  our  high  schools  into  brooders  for 
college  work  when  the  vast  proportion 
of  our  boys  and  girls  never  expect  tfo  take 
a. college  course.  I  shall  shock  the  edu¬ 
cators  when  I  say,  after  mature  thought, 
as  the  result  of  a  life  about  as  busy  and 
stormy  as  most  people  go  through,  that 
a  tremendous  majority  of  our  country 
boys  and  girls  will  be  better  off  without 
a  college  course  if  they  can  have  a  chance 
at  the  right  sort  of  country  schools.  I 
have  seen  numberless  human  tragedies 
where  boys  and  girls  have  been  stolen 
away  from  their  parents  by  the  influence 
of  the  town  high  schools  and  colleges.  I 
know  that  I  shall  be  criticized  for  saying 
this,  called  an  old  fogy  and  worse,  but  I 

am  ready  to  defend  my  position. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Well,  then,  what  do  you  want  ?  I 
want  several  things.  I  want  the  educa¬ 
tors  and  experts  to  come  down  off  their 
perch,  if  I  may  respectfully  use  such  lan¬ 
guage  in  discussing  these  dignified  people. 

I  want  them  to  wake  up  out  of  the  dream 
that  just  because  they  think  a  system  of 
education  is  perfect  it  must  be  so.  I  want 
the  plain  country  people  who  provide  the 
country  children  and  pay  most  of  the 
school  taxes  to  have  more  to  say  about 
how  their  children  are  to  be  taught  and 
what  they  are  to  study.  I  want  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  schools  where  rhe  teachers  have 
some  greater  ambition  than  simply  to 
make  their  students  pass  out  of  one  grade 
into  another.  If  we  are  to  have  high 
schools  for  rural  children,  I  want  them 
different  from  anything  I  have  seen  in 
town.  They  must  be  fitted  to  country  life 
and  not  made-over  city  garments.  I  mean 
just  exactly  what  I  have  said  about  the 
conflict  of  classes  which  this  school  bill 
represents.  The  most  important  class  we 
have  left  in  the  nation  is  the  great  middle 
class  of  working  farmers.  They  have  not 
the  wealth,  the  polish  or  the  organized 
power  of  the  bankers,  manufacturers  or 
business  interests,  but  they  have  a  strong 
honesty  and  stability  of  character  which, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  the  true 
foundation  of  society.  These  people  have 
been  organized  and  “educated”  and  di¬ 
rected  and  advised  until  they  are  con¬ 
fused  and  discouraged,  and  if  the  experts 
can  have  their  way,  they  will  in  20  years 
more  lose  much  of  their  identity  and  sim¬ 
ply  become  hangers-on  for  the  towns, 
with  real  country  life  destroyed.  This 
battle  for  the  district  school,  as  I  see  it. 
makes  the  last  stand  for  real  rural  con¬ 
trol  of  the  children.  Let  these  educators 
have  their  way  and  the  true  rural  school 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  when 
that  goes  the  true  rural  life  will  go  with 
it.  The  most  stabilizing  influence  we  ever 
had  in  the  country  will  drop  out. 

I  would  keep  up  the  rural  schools  at 
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for  Nervous 
Disorders 

YOUR  doctor  can  tell  you  that 
nervous  disorders  are  very  com¬ 
mon  among  Americans.  One  reason 
for  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  great  coffee  drinkers. 
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When  Rodsheaver  Sang 
“The  Old  Rugged  Cross’' 

thousands  in  the  great  Billy  Sunday  Tab¬ 
ernacle  were  thrilled  and  exalted.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  many  inspiring  sacred 
songs  that  can  now  be  heard  on  -Mr.  Rode- 
heaver’s  Rainbow  Records.  You,  too,  can 
enjoy  these  famous  songs  in  your  own 
home.  Read  special  offer  below 


Sacred 

Songs 


on  4  Double-Faced  10-in.  Records 


Below  are  listed  the  songs  that  will  live 
forever  in  Christian  hearts.  Sung  by 
Homer  Rodeheaver,  Mrs.  Asher,  the  Cri¬ 
terion  Quartet,  Kim  and  Nyland,  and 
other  well-known  Gospel  Singers. 

Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus 
I  Walk  with  the  King 
The  Old  Rugged  Cross 
Hall  Has  Never  Yet  Been  Told 
Carry  Your  Cross  with  a  Smile 
Life's  Railway  to  Heaven 
Keep  Me  on  the  Firing  Line 
1  Will  Sing  of  My  Redeemer 

Send  No  Money 

The  eight  Gospel  songs  listed  above  should  be  in 
every  Christian  home.  Play  on  any  phonograph. 
Guaranteed.  Order  them  today.  Pay  postman 
only  $2.95  (plus  a  few  cents  postage)  on  delivery, 
Your  money  refunded  if  not  delighted. 

THE  RODEHEAVER  CO. 

814  Walnut  Street,  Dept,  153  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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send  you  2  tubes,  C.  0,  D.,  for  $1 
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all  hazards,  and  urge  our  country  people 
to  improve  them.  That  plan  has  never 
been  fairly  tried.  The  educators  seem  de¬ 
termined  to  take  power  away  from  the 
district,  and  subject  the  schools  more  and 
more  to  their  own  plans.  I  believe  that 
the  rural  people  are  fully  competent  to 
improve  and  manage  their  own  schools  if 
they  can  have  reasonable  support,  and  if 
the  educators  will  keep  their  hands  off 
and  give  them  a  fair  chance.  As  for 
raising  money,  I  favor  a  modification  of 
the  plan  now  followed  in  New  Jersey. 
Ilere  the  school  money  is  raised  in  va¬ 
rious  ways.  There  is  a  local  school  tax 
which  varies  with  the  locality.  Then  we 
have  a  State  tax  of  2%  mills,  the  in¬ 
come  from  the  sale  and  rental  of  riparian 
lands,  a  tax  on  main  stem  railroads,  and 
the  interest  on  surplus  revenue.  These 
funds  are  distributed  back  to  the  counties 
and  so  on  to  the  school  districts.  The 
system  is  excellent,  but  the  distribution 
as  at  present  conducted  is  unfair.  The 
Legislature  is  now  considering  bills  which 
would  improve  it.  With  the  money  fairly 
distributed  by  the  State,  so  as  to  equalize 
the  school  tax  all  over,  I  think  this  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  just  about  right,  and  it 
would  give  the  weaker  districts  a  fair 
chance.  As  it  is  now,  the  richer  counties 
get  the  lion’s  share.  I  would  have  it 
honestly  distributed,  with  the  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  for  the  weaker  districts 
first  of  all. 

I  would,  if  need  be,  take  some  pow°r 
away  from  the  Department  of  Education 
and  give  increased  power  to  the  local  au¬ 
thorities,  with  reasonable  penalty  for 
non-performance  of  duty.  I  shall  be  told, 
in  effect,  that  the  country  people  are  in¬ 
capable  of  improving  their  own  schools, 
and  no  doubt  a  number  of  terrible  exam¬ 
ples  will  be  cited.  Well,  I  want  to  see 
such  a  plan  tried.  I  have  faith  in  the 
people,  and  we  intend  to  put  the  full 
power  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  into  a  campaign 
to  arouse  interest  in  the  local  schools, 
and  build  up  a  State-wide  organization 
for  obtaining  better  teachers,  better 
houses,  better  grounds  and  greater  inter¬ 
est.  Our  people  have  never  been  appealed 
to  in  just  that  way.  We  intend  to  try 
it,  and  we  have  every  confidence  that  we 
can,  with  reasonable  support,  start  true 
improvement  in  spirit  and  material  in 
every  district  in  the  State.  h.  w.  c. 


Questions  About  Gladiolus  Culture 

Would  you  tell  me  something  of 
Gladiolus  culture?  I  would  like  to  know 
especially  how  they  are  cured  in  the  Fall 
and  Winter  storage,  soil.  etc.  Is  it  easy 
to  raise  Gladioli  from  seed?  j.  p.  n. 

Brighton,  N.  Y. 

The  Gladiolus  will  succeed  on  almost 
any  soil,  but  good  garden  or  farm  land, 
such  as  is  suitable  for  corn  or  potatoes, 
is  especially  congenial.  If  stable  manure 
is  used,  it  should  be  in  the  Fall  before 
planting,  as  fresh  manure  is  likely  to 
cause  scab  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
corms.  If  more  desirable,  any  good  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  may  be  used  instead  of 
manure.  In  commercial  culture,  after  the 
ground  is  well  prepared  for  large  bulbs, 
furrows  are  made  3  ft.  apart  and  about 
f>  in.  deep.  The  bulbs  are  placed  in  the 
furrows  as  far  apart  as  their  own  diam¬ 
eter.  They  are  given  clean  cultivation, 
the  surface  being  kept  fine  and  mellow. 
With  3-ft.  rows,  horse  cultivation  may 
be  given  ;  where  hand  culture  is  utilized 
18-in.  rows  are  sufficient.  Planting  is 
done  in  April  and  May,  and  later  for 
succession  if  the  bulbs  do  not  start  to 
grow  in  storage.  A  long  succession  of 
bloom  may  be  obtained  by  planting  at 
different  times. 

The  bulbs  are  dug  from  September  on, 
the  tops  clipped  off  close  to  the  corm  and 
then  spread  in  shallow  crates  to  dry. 
When  cured  they  are  packed  in  crates, 
and  stored  in  a  cellar  without  artificial 
heat,  where  the  temperature  will  range 
from  35  to  40  degrees  in  cold  weather. 

Gladioli  are  easily  raised  from  seed. 

I  he  ground  should  be  well  pulverized,  and 
enriched  with  a  complete  fertilizer  at  the 
rate  of  six  or  seven  pounds  to  the  square 
rod.  Make  drills  12  in.  apart,  %  in. 
deep.  Sow  the  seed  thickly,  and  cover 
with  fine  earth  to  the  depth  of  %  in., 
pressing  this  down  until  there  is  only 
V2  in-  over  the  seeds.  The  surface  of  the 
bed  must  be  kept  moist  until  the  seed 
comes  up,  which  may  be  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  longer  if  conditions  are  un¬ 
favorable.  A  small  bed  may  be  covered 
with  burlap,  or  inverted  crates  may  be 
laid  over  it.  After  the  seedlings  come  up 
they  should  be  given  clean  cultivation,  the 
surface  being  frequently  stirred,  and  kept 
free  from  weeds.  The  seedlings  should  be 
dug  as  soon  as  their  tops  begin  to  turn 
yellow,  and  put  into  flats  to  cure  before 
storing.  They  usually  average  from  14  in. 
to  y%  in.  in  diameter  at  the  end  of  the 
first  season  from  seed. 
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Fresh  water 
at  well 
temperature 
year  ’round 


WELL 


Every  day  in  the  year  the  Milwaukee  Air  Power 
Water  System  delivers  drinking  water  at  well 
temperature,  fresh,  pure,  cool  and  healthful.  The 
water  comes  direct.  No  storage  tank  to  foul 
or  freeze 

Let  us  tell  you  in  detail  about  this  better  water  system  that 
gives  water  from  any  number  of  sources,  direct  at  the  turn  of 
the  faucet. 

Affords  real  fire  protection. 
Gives  you  the  greatest  degree 
of  satisfaction.  Write  today 
for  64-page  catalog. 


Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 

15  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Largest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
Air  Cower  Pump  equipment 


MILWAUKEE 

AIR  POWER  WATER  SYSTEM 


WATER  SYSTEM 
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Are 
You 
Afraid  ? 

yUHEN  you  are 
on  a  hill,  are 
you  ever  worried 
about  your  brakes  ? 
The  cast-iron  shoes  on  a  Ford  are  bound 
to  break  sooner  or  later.  Will  it  be 
’when  you  need  your  brakes  most  ? 


Insure  Yourself 
Against  Accident 


*Witli  RUSCO  Steel  Emergency  Brakes. 
Made  of  Cold  Rolled  Steel  Bands.  Never 
Buckle.  Lined  with  RUSCO  Brake  Lining 
(the  kind  used  as  standard  equipment  on 
Packard  Cars.) 


You  can  install  them,  or  have  your  garage- 
man  do  it.  Send  $2.50  (check  or  money- 
order)  for  a  set  now.  If  you  wish,  we  will 
send  them  C.  O.  D.  Do  not  delay.  Mail 
your  order  today  to 


THE  RUSSELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  R-I  Middletown,  Connecticut 


Easy  Fitting 
BOUDOIR 
SLIPPERS 
$J00 

Postage 

for  Women  and  Girls 

vou  tty,°Vhe8e  BI>PPer3  will  surprise 
sole’  inUdh  {  a.fine  Brade  of  fe,t  with  padded 

Colors  •d01H1fo  Im‘2f'd  wkth  band  and  bow- 
Cri^T  Q?ld  B.lue-  preen,  Violet  and 

',dy;„Tr  ?  to,°-  fid.3  is  a  quality  slipper 
S*  .at  a  ow  Pr,ce-  Send  only  one 
dollar  and  state  size  and  color  desired. 

MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  SATISFIED 
Orange  Slipper  Co. ,  Box203  Orange,  N.J. 


LUBRICATING  OILS 

AND  GREASES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


By  shipping  direct  from  Pennsylvania  refinery  we  save 
you  money  and  furnish  the  very  best  quality.  We  ship 
in  55,  30  and  15  gal.  drums,  a  faucet  with  every  drum.  Ask 
for  prices  on  Automobile  Oil,  Tractor  Oil,  Gas  Engine 
Oil,  Cylinder  Oil,  Cream  Separator  Oil,  Caator  Machine 
Oil,  &c.  REFINERS’  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Box  354  OIL  CITY,  PA. 


Farm  Co-operation 

is  a  protest  against  the  monopoly 
and  other  oppressive  methods  of 
organized  distributors  and  the 
capital  stock  companies.  Can 
farmers  afford  to  adopt  the  policies 
in  their  own  organizations  that 
they  denounce  in  others  ? 


THIS  SUBJECT  is  treated  fully 
but  concisely  in  the  new  book, 
“Organized  Co-operation.”  Farmers 
must  understand  these  questions  if 
they  are  to  direct  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  organization  can  be 
co-operative  unless  the  members  direct 
it  themselves. 

The  book  will  be  sent 
post  paid  for  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  TAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  and  Suburban  Jlotnes 

Established  JS50 


Fuhlisbed  weekly  by  the  Rural  Piibliftbtng  Company,  333  Went  JlOtli  Street,  New  lork 
HERBERT  W.  Collinowood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ot 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adiust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thu  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


FRIENDS  of  the  school  bill  are  font!  of  saying 
that  the  various  meetings  where  the  bill  is  dis¬ 
cussed  are  unfairly  managed,  because  there  is  no  one 
present  who  knows  anything  about  the  subject.  All 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  they  say.  Well,  here  is  a 
typical  report  of  such  a  meeting : 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  Henrietta  Grange,  held  Jan. 
19.  tlie  main  business  was  a  discussion  of  the  proposed 
change  in  our  rural  school  law,  as  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one.  The  bill  was  ably  cham¬ 
pioned  by  an  ex-president  of  our  Farm  Bureau  and  who 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one. 
He  talked  an  hour.  The  opposition  was  handled  by  a 
member  of  our  local  Grange.  At  the  close  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  a  rising  vote  was  called  for,  with  the  following  re¬ 
sult :  The  vote  was  unanimous  against  the  bill  as  it  is; 
there  were  over  100  present.  h.  e.  c. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  many  reports  just  like  that.  In  each 
case  a  champion  of  the  bill  was  given  every  chance 
to  explain,  and  after  he  had  done  his  best  the  people 
voted  against  him.  In  one  case  the  superintendent 
agreed  to  have  speakers  on  both  sides.  M  hen  the 
people  came  they  found  only  one  speaker — one  of  the 
most  rabid  supporters  of  the  bill.  When  she  fin¬ 
ished,  volunteers  from  the  audience  spoke,  and  the 
meeting  voted  three  to  one  against  the  measure.  rl  he 
truth  is  that  the  proponents  of  this  bill  seem  unable 
to  understand  the  situation.  They  go  on  trying  to 
explain  details,  when  the  people  are  opposed  to  fun¬ 
damental  principles. 


* 

I  attended  the  large  meeting  on  proposed  changes  in 
rural  school  laws  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Among  the  best 
rbings  said  at  that  meeting  by  Mr.  Trueman  was  in 
answer  to  our  district  superintendent,  who  spoke  some¬ 
what  in  favor  of  the  report  of  tlie  Committee  of  Twenty - 
.  no  Mr.  Trueman  said  that  if  the  rural  schools  were 
as  bad  as  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  made  it.  why, 
then  all  our  school  superintendents  should  be  chased  from 
Han  to  Beersheba.  It  was  also  brought  out  that  the 
changes  would  involve  $1,000  additional  salary  for  all 
districts  superintendents,  which  might  account  for  so 
much  talking  for  the  proposed  changes  by  these  officials. 

SYLVAN  US  VAN  A  KEN. 


WELL,  why  not?  The  superintendents  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  oversight  of  the  rural  schools. 
If  these  schools  are  as  had  as  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  painted  them,  are  these  superintendents 
to  be  held  responsible?  We  have  a  report  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  school  men  at  Albany  at  which  it  was  decided 
that  a  bill  should  be  introduced  to  raise  the  salary 
of  the  superintendents  to  $3,000  per  year.  They 
now  average  about  $1,800.  It  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  pull  to  secure 
backing  for  the  new  school  bill.  At  this  same  meet¬ 
ing  it  was  voted  to  pay  more  of  the  State  school 
fund  to  certain  large  cities.  There  are  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  educators  and  school  officials  who  are  ap¬ 
parently  doing  very  little  beside  roaming  about  the 
State  talking  about  the  school  bill.  We  presume  tlie 
State  is  paying  them  for  this  service,  but  it  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  question  if  they  are  fully  earning  their 
salary. 

* 

What  has  got  into  the  politicians  when  the  farming 
element  asks  them  to  take  hands  off,  and  they  yell  theii 
heads  off  telling  the  farmer  “We  are  doing  this  for  your 
own  good”?  II.  v.r. 

Massachusetts. 

NOTHING  new  has  worked  into  the  politicians. 

It  is  the  same  old  game,  only  bolder  and  more 
dominating.  It  is  the  old  idea  that  tlie  farmer  is 
incapable  of  handling  his  own  business,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  even  expressing  a  sound  opinion  as  to 
what  he  needs.  The  chief  trouble  seems  to  be  that 
the  politicians  have  succeeded  in  inoculating  most  of 
the  farm  leaders  with  this  curious  idea.  Who  knows 
today  of  any  real  farm  leader  who  is  not  in  some 
way  tied  up  to  some  great  political  machine?  What 
we  mean  by  a  “machine”  is  an  institution  or  organi¬ 
zation  which  must  depend  for  all  or  part  of  its  sup¬ 
port  on  some  State  or  Federal  appropriation.  Every 
such  appropriation  is  controlled  by  politicians  who 
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liave  the  power  to  cripple  or  kill  the  institution  or 
organization  by  withholding  funds.  Most  of  the 
present  farm  leaders  know  that,  and  they  are  quite 
likely  to  “be  good”  when  it  comes  to  any  needed, 
savage  tight  for  farm  rights.  It  has  come  to  the 
point  when  few  of  the  farm  leaders  can  muster  a 
real  fighting  army  behind  them.  Now  and  then  the 
farmers  see  some  right  disappearing  and  they  rouse 
up  like  a  wounded  lion  aud  roar  “Keep  off  the 
grass !”  Then  the  politicians  and  leaders  get  in  their 
fine  work  with.  “Why,  my  dear  friend,  we  are  saving 
you  trouble.  We  are  doing  this  for  your  own  good. 
You  do  not  quite  see  the  point !”  But  the  farmer  can 
see  the  point  of  his  boot,  and  some  day  he  will  use  it. 

* 

I  liave  a  silo  filled  with  good  silage  of  Eureka  corn 
and  Sov  beans,  both  well  developed,  but  not  over-ripe.  I 
consider  it  could  not  be  better.  A  man  wants  to  buy  it 
in  loads  of  one  ton.  all  that  I  can  spare.  Will  you  give 
me  a  price  which  you  think  is  right?  g.  p.  b. 

Berwyn,  Md. 

HERE  are  so  many  questions  about  the  selling 
price  of  silage  that  we  give  this  prominent 
mention.  There  can  he  no  standard  commercial 
price  for  silage,  as  there  is  for  grain,  since  it  is  per¬ 
ishable  and  bulky,  and  cannot  be  kept  and  handled 
like  bay  or  feed.  The  value  is  figured  on  a  compari¬ 
son  basis,  and  usually  this  is  put  at  35  per  cent  of 
the  selling  price  of  hay  in  the  stack  or  mow.  Thus, 
if  hay  is  worth  $15  a  ton,  the  silage  in  llie  silo 
would  be  considered  worth  $5.25  per  ton,  and  so  on, 
in  proportion  to  the  price  of  hay.  That  is  figured 
for  corn  silage.  In  this  ease,  where  there  are  Soy 
beans  in  the  silage,  we  should  consider  it  worth  at 
least  40  per  cent  of  the  hay  price.  Many  dairymen 
will  consider  these  figures  too  low,  but  we  think  they 
are  fair.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  reports  which 
indicate  that  at  some  points  considerable  silage  is 
retailed  in  small  lots  and  sold  to  town  people  who 
keep  family  cows.  The  silage  is  bagged  and  deliv¬ 
ered  weekly  in  cold  weather. 

* 

T  has  been  decided  that  the  State  of  California 
can  legally  prohibit  the  Japanese  from  owning 
or  leasing  farm  land.  There  were  many  Japanese 
growing  fruit  or  garden  truck  on  leased  land;  now 
they  are  preparing  to  leave  the  State,  and  their  go¬ 
ing  will  present  new  problems.  It  is  said  that  they 
will  try  to  locate  on  good  land  near  the  large  East¬ 
ern  cities  and  continue  their  work  of  producing 
fruit  and  vegetables.  They  are  hard  workers,  frugal 
in  their  habits,  and  their  coming  will  mean  strong 
and  unfair  competition  with  our  Eastern  gardeners. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  if  the  Japanese  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  as  they  did  in  California,  this  will 
have  a  serious  effect  upon  Eastern  farming  and  gar¬ 
dening.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  the  Japanese 
workmen  will  make  it  necessary  for  California  to 
import  white  farmers  and  gardeners  from  some¬ 
where.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growing  now  represent 
the  chief  California  industry,  and  the  Japanese  have 
been  almost  as  necessary  for  this  production  as  the 
negro  has  been  to  the  South.  With  both  the  brown 
and  the  black  man  entering  new  industries  in  the 
North  and  East,  a  new  labor  adjustment  must  be 
made.  California  is  preparing  a  spectacular  hunt 
for  white  farmers  and  laborers.  Where  are  they  to 
be  found? 

* 

S  is  well  known,  the  State  of  New  York  still 
owns  certain  tracts  of  land,  most  of  which  was 
bought  of  the  farmers  when  the  barge  canal  was 
built.  There  are  some  strips  of  this  State  land 
which  could  be  profitably  added  to  farms  or  used  for 
building  purposes.  Then  there  are  some  tracts  of 
woodland  with  fair  timber  or  trapping  privileges. 
Readers  frequently  ask  how  such  land  can  be  bought, 
who  has  charge  of.  and  what  is  the  method  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  sale.  We  wrote  the  Attorney  General  about 
this,  and  his  answer  will  tell  the  story: 

In  order  to  obtain  a  parcel  of  State  property  which 
is  not  being  used  for  any  public  purpose,  application 
may  be  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office 
for  its  sale  at  public  auction  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  30.  Public  Land  Laws.  The  application  should 
state  the  present  value  of  the  property  applied  for.  the 
amount  of  taxes  now  a  lien  thereon,  and  the  price  which 
the  applicant  is  willing  to  bid  for  it.  You  can  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  rules  by  writing  to  Mr.  Charles  V.  Hooper, 
Secretary  of  the  Land  Board.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

* 

THE  Hope  Farm  man  is  well  aware  that  lie  will 
be  subjected  to  violent  criticism  for  his  re¬ 
marks  about  college  education  on  page  22(>.  The 
average  woman  is  not  just  what  we  would  call  a 
Spartan  mother  when  it  comes  to  planning  the 
future  of  her  offspring.  As  a  rule  father  is  a  wiser 
judge  of  the  needs  of  his  boy,  but  he  is  generally 
overruled  and,  if  the  family  finances  will  permit 
John  will  go  to  college  whether  he  is  fitted  for  the 
life  or  not.  Our  experience  teaches  us  that  if  we  had 
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a  large  family  of  girls  and  boys  without  the  capital 
needed  to  give  all  of  them  college  training  we  would 
make  sure  the  girls  had  the  first  chance,  It  canuot  be 
said  that  there  is  anything  particularly  angelic  about 
college  life  at  the  larger  institutions.  A  boy  natur¬ 
ally  lazy  and  of  weak  character  will  pick  up  nasty 
habits  and  tendencies  unless  his  parents  are  “on  the 
job  constantly.”  Too  many  children  get  the  worst 
sort  of  start  in  their  home.  The  lives  which  father 
and  mother  live  are  not  inspiring,  to  say  the  least, 
and  the  children  cannot  regard  their  parents  as 
comrades  in  the  truest  sense.  In  many  cases  it  is 
little  short  of  a  crime  to  dump  a  child  with  unformed 
character  and  little  or  no  spiritual  training  or  real 
home  influence  into  the  social  life  of  a  great  college, 
and  leave  him  largely  to  his  own  devices.  That  is 
about  what  thousands  of  people  do  with  their  boys 
because  there  is  some  unwritten  law  that  college 
education  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  man’s  life.  We  con¬ 
sider  that  idea  great  nonsense.  We  never  would 
send  a  boy  to  college  just  because  it  seems  to  be  the 
thing  to  do  so.  We  know  young  men  whose  lives 
have  been  ruined  by  that  practice.  They  formed  the 
idea  that  the  chief  aim  of  school  and  college  is  to 
have  a  good  time,  excel  in  sports  and  social  func¬ 
tions  and  do  just  enough  studying  to  “pass.”  When 
they  got  through,  the  habit  of  playing  and  loafing 
had  become  so  firmly  fixed  that  they  could  not  re¬ 
cover  and  face  the  stern  battle  of  life  with  a  man’s 
full  courage.  If  they  could  have  been  put  at  work 
after  finishing  high  school  and  held  firmly  to  it  they 
would  have  made  useful  citizens.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  liave  boys  who  have  gone  through  college  life 
cleanly  and  with  ambition.  Their  college  life  lias 
proved  a  fine  investment.  The  world  will  be  better 
because  they  took  it.  If  we  had  children  who  showed 
this  clean  ambition,  were  willing  to  work  and  sacri¬ 
fice  and  keep  their  faith  as  they  toiled,  we  would  go 
without  the  necessities  of  life,  if  need  he,  in  order  to 
give  them  college  opportunity.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
we  had  a  brood  of  lazy,  indifferent,  careless  and  su¬ 
percilious  children  we  would  not  spend  one  cent  for 
their  college  training.  They  could  not  touch  the 
r  obler  things  of  college  life,  while  the  ignoble  things 
would  stick  to  them  like  tar.  Our  colleges  have  far 
too  many  of  the  lazy  and  purposeless  boys  whose 
fond  parents  seem  to  think  that  a  piece  of  parch¬ 
ment  will  make  a  man.  We  are  in  favor  of  cutting 
down  this  drone  population,  so  that  college  life  may 
mean  far  more  than  it  does  now. 

* 

THE  new  school  bill  is  No.  345  of  the  Assembly. 

It  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing  of  New  York  City,  and  in  the  Assembly  by  Mr. 
Porter  of  Crown  Point.  It  is  a  long  document  of 
107  pages — somewhat  different  from  last  year’s  bill. 
We  hope  our  readers  will  obtain  copies  if  possible, 
and  study  it  carefully.  We  understand  the  Assem¬ 
bly  has  ordered  10,000  copies  printed.  As  for  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  bill,  the  general  opinion  at  Albany  seems 
to  be  that  it  will  not  pass  this  session,  yet  those  who 
oppose  the  bill  should  not  for  a  moment  relax  in 
their  work  against  it.  It  is  recognized  at  Albany 
that  the  vast  majority  of  country  people  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill,  and  the  average  Assemblyman 
knows  just  what  that  means.  We  take  nothing  for 
granted,  and  advise  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
bill  to  redouble  their  efforts  against  it.  As  was  the 
case  last  year,  Gov.  Smith  and  the  New  York  Senate, 
the  Department  of  Education,  the  influence  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University  and  most  of  the  officials  of  the  va¬ 
rious  farm  organizatious  and  the  small  towns  favor 
the  bill.  Opposed  to  them  are  the  great  mass  of  real 
farmers  who  are  now  aroused  as  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  State. 


Brevities 

Do  not  handle  it  without  gloves — poison  ivy. 

No  one  is  ever  made  large  in  mind,  morals  or  manhood 
by  small  talk. 

A  large-sized  bull  ring  in  a  cow’s  nose  is  said  to  pre¬ 
vent  self-milking. 

There  are  very  few  vegetarians  who  know  that  they 
can  eat  meat  without  injury. 

The  American  elm,  sugar  and  Norway  maples,  scarlet 
and  pin  oaks,  sweet  gum,  oriental  sycamore,  and  small- 
leafed  and  silver  linden  are  named  by  F.  H.  Ballou, 
associate  horticulturist  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
as  desirable  trees  to  take  the  place  of  Carolina  poplar 
and  other  objectionable  species  and  for  new  street 
plantings. 

Walter  H.  Page  was  our  ambassador  to  England 
during  the  war,  and  he  had  many  great  experiences.  At 
one  time  he  was  discussing  the  seizure  of  American  car¬ 
goes  with  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  “You  must  not  forget  the 
Boston  tea  party,”  said  Page.  Lord  Robert  looked  up. 
rather  puzzled,  and  answered:  “You  must  remember 
that  I  never  attended  a  tea  party  in  Boston !” 
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Friends  of  the  School  Bill 

In  your  notes,  ‘‘School  Meeting  in  Ontario  County,” 
I  find  this  statement :  ‘‘The  proponents  present  ex¬ 
pressed  dissatisfaction  that  none  of  the  proponents  had 
been  invited  to  present  their  side  of  the  bill.” 

This  is  very  interesting,  because  of  the  fact  that  at  a 
meeting  of  our  own  Grange  the  one  person  invited  to 
discuss  the  bill  was  a  proponent!  At  our  County 
Grange  the  three  speakers  on  the  rural  education  bill 
were  a  principal  of  a  union  school,  a  district  superin¬ 
tendent  (the  only  district  school  superintendent  in  this 
county  in  favor  of  the  bill),  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Grange.  These  were  the  speakers  on  the  printed  pro¬ 
gram,  and  all  of  them  in  favor  of  the  hill! 

I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  rural  education, 
and  the  report  of  our  committee  did  not  favor  the  bill 
and  was  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote.  As  1  left 
the  meeting  a  reporter  asked  for  the  resolutions,  and 
told  me  that  the  secretary  sent  her  word  that  nothing 
was  done.  I  had  left  the  only  copy  with  the  secretary. 

FEED  V.  LESTEB. 

X.-Y. — Our  experience  shows  that  some  of  these 
school  men  are  about  the  worst  complainers 
or  "kickers”  we  have  ever  heard  of.  We  began  dis¬ 
cussing  the  bill  last  May  shortly  after  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  had  adjourned.  Friends  of  the  bill  had  every 
chance  to  discuss  it,  but  they  kept  silent  and  then 
accused  us  of  taking  advantage  of  them.  We  called 
for  school  meetings  three  weeks  in  advance.  The 
friends  of  the  bill  had  full  opportunity  to  attend 
these  meetings  or  organize  others  of  their  own.  As 
soon  as  they  find  that  about  1.500  of  these  meetings 
have  been  held,  all  opposed  to  the  bill,  they  com¬ 
plained,  like  little  children,  “  ’tain't  fair,”  “I  didn’t 
have  a  chance.”  Again  and  again  meetings  have  been 
called  where  the  school  men  have  had  full  chance  to 
present  their  side.  For  example,  in  Fulton  County. 
The  friends  of  the  bill  elected  the  officers  and  had 
■full  control,  yet  the  meeting  voted  03  to  35  against 
the  bill.  And  of  course  its  backers  found  fault.  In 
Schenectady  County  the  vote  was  CG  to  4.  We  can 
give  100  cases  where  this  very  thing  has  happened. 
The  truth  is  that  90  per  cent  of  the  country  people 
are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  this  bill,  while  its 
friends  are  arguing  about  its  details.  They  strike 
us  as  what  one  may  call  bad  losers. 


League  Buys  More  Plants 

NXOUNCEMENT  was  made  last  week  that  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association 
had  bought  the  business  of  the  Empire  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany,  including  its  country  and  city  milk  plants. 
The  business  of  the  company  is  largely  in  Brooklyn 
and  Queens  County.  It  is  spoken  of  as  the  thii*d 
largest  distributor  in  the  Greater  New  York  dis¬ 
trict.  It  has  done  some  wholesale  trade,  but  its 
business  has  been  largely  retail  distribution.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  handled  something  like  2,500  to 
3,500  cans  daily.  The  standing  of  the  company  has 
always  been  good,  but  reports  of  late  indicate  that  it 
had  been  a  little  short  of  ready  cash.  It  had  been 
known  for  more  than  a  year  that  the  business  could 
be  bought.  The  price  paid  for  the  business  has  not 
been  made  public.  The  transfer  of  title  and  posses¬ 
sion  was  made  on  the  31st  of  January. 


February  Milk  Prices 

MILK  prices  for  the  month  of  February  for  all 
groups  remain  the  same  as  for  the  latter  part 
of  January,  except  that  the  Class  3  pool  price  has 
been  reduced  5  cents  per  100  lbs.  This  leaves  Class 
1  pool  price  $2.33 ;  non-pool  ‘‘all  milk”  basis,  $2.30 ; 
and  Sheffield’s  “all  milk,”  $2.35.  The  Eastern  States 
Producers  do  not  fix  a  uniform  price,  as  each  of  its 
units  sells  on  its  own  account.  There  is  no  over  sup¬ 
ply,  and  with  all  producing  groups  working  together, 
the  price  could  easily  be  one  dollar  more. 


Are  We  on  the  Road  to  Peasantry? 

I  am  inclosing  a  clipping  froom  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  farmer.  It  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  me,  as  I  had  concluded  some  time  ago  that  if 
the  farmers  did  not  soon  take  the  “Do  it  ourselves”  ad¬ 
vice  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  they  would  in  time  come  to  a  state 
of  serfdom.  They  are  supporting  an  army  of  non-pro¬ 
ducers  and  half-way  producers,  and  seem  to  think  that 
what  the  city  fellow  gets  does  not  concern  the  farmer. 
As  long  as  the  farmer  is  willing  to  make  a  slave  of 
himself  and  family,  these  slackers  in  the  city  are  going 
to  live  off  him.  c-  c-  K- 

Cleveland,  O. 

HE  clipping  referred  to  quotes  from  a  speech 
made  by  M.  D.  Lincoln,  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau,  at  a  meeting  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe,  where 
he  was  sent  on  an  agricultural  commission : 

“One  of  the  most  prominent  American  bankers.”  Mr. 
Lincoln  said,  “told  me  in  Paris  that  agriculture  and  in¬ 
dustry  couldn’t  prosper  in  the  same  country.  He  said 
that  America  had  already  made  the  choice,  and  that  it 
was  for  industry. 

“We  already  have  the  beginnings  of  a  peasantry.  Go 
into  the  poorer  parts  of  Lake  and  Geauga  counties  and 
you’ll  find  your  true  peasants. 

“A  peasantry  could  probably  produce  as  much  food  as 
the  farmers  of  today.  But  peasants  hiive  a  lower  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  and  they  lack  the  buying  power  of  the 
American  farmer.”  . 

All  of  which  is  true.  The  unthinking  will  say  that 


America  made  a  great  upward  stride  when  we  sold 
a  good  share  of  our  manhood  for  the  privilege  of 
putting  manufacturing  in  the  place  of  agriculture  as 
a  dominating  industry.  We  may  be  on  the  way  to  a 
full  system  of  peasantry  and  farm  aristocracy,  but 
we  still  believe  this  can  be  prevented.  It  must  be 
now  admitted  that  the  various  educational  and  other 
interests  which  the  government  controls  have  not 
prevented  and  cannot  prevent  this  approach  to  peas¬ 
antry.  They  have  increased  the  material  benefits 
from  farming,  but  have  aided  in  a  system  of  distri¬ 
bution  which  has  robbed  the  many  and  enriched  the 
few.  As  a  mass,  farmers  have  gained  property  at 
the  expense  of  independence  and  initiative.  Their 
only  hope  now  lies  in  having  to  do  it  themselves. 
The  educators  and  school  men  seem  too  blind  to 
recognize  the  truth,  but  it  is  this  instinctive  feeling 
that  country  people  must  break  away  from  “expert” 
advice  and  direction  which  has  led  to  the  revolt  over 
this  proposed  school  bill  in  New  York. 


Standing  for  Standard  Time 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  Jan.  22,  1024,  in 
Danbury  Grange.  At  the  State  session,  Jan.  8-10,  at 
Hartford,  it  was  adopted  and  went  through.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  resolution  was  passed  at  the  Fairfield  County 
Pomona  Grange  (Conn.)  Jan.  23,  and  the  secretary  to 
notify  all  Granges  in  its  district,  also  one  to  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  Meredith  asking  his  atti¬ 
tude  on  keeping  school  on  standard  time  and  hours. 
This  Grange  has  about  TOO  members,  besides  the  extra 
members  in  the  Subordinate  Granges.  New  London 
County  Pomona  recently  did  the  same,  with  about  the 
same  number  of  members,  beside:  those  also  in  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges.  The  city  papers  do  not  like  to  say 
much  about  these  things,  evidently  believing  they  can 
keep  it  down  and  kill  its  effect. 

Resolved,  That  as  an  effort  will  be  made  to  put  day¬ 
light  saving  into  operation  this  coming  Summer,  and  as 
it  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  agriculture ;  is  a 
hardship  to  school  children  and  their  mothers,  and  to 
rural  residents  generally,  and  is  also  objectionable  to  a 
majority  of  the  suburban  residents;  and  as  a  means  of 
creating  a  greater  sentiment  towards  standard  time  and 
hours — which  is  the  only  legal  time  in  this  State — that 
Danbury  Grange  No.  156,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  peti¬ 
tion  the  State  Grange  at  its  coming  session  to  advise  its 
members  in  all  Subordinate  Granges,  and  all  others 
favoring  standard  time  and  hours,  to  patronize — all  that 
is  possible — merchants  and  business  men  who  favor 
standard  time. 

Also,  that  the  State  Grange  petition  all  Subordinate 
Granges  to  write  to  their  Representatives  'and  their 
Senators  in  Congress  from  their  district,  requesting 
them  to  do  all  they  possibly  can  to  have  Federal  action 
taken  to  prohibit  public  daylight  saving  put  into  effect 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  n.  E.  bett. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

THESE  Connecticut  faiuners  are  putting  up  a 
great  battle  for  standard  time.  The  State 
Dairymen's  Association  recently  passed  the  following 
resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  forty-third  annual 
convention  of  the  Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association 
at  Hartford  earnestly  subscribes  to  a  faithful  support  of 
law,  it  will  look  upon  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  school 
officials,  or  of  any  public  officials,  to  impose  the  use  of 
the  so-called  daylight  saving  time  as  an  act  of  leader¬ 
ship  defective  and  profoundly  unworthy  of  respect  and 
following. 

When  the  daylight  saving  movement  started,  its 
promoters  claimed  that  the  farmers  would  soon  fall 
into  line  like  obedient  children  and  accept  what  is 
good  for  them  because  the  city  people  tell  them  so. 
It  doesn’t  look  like  it  now,  for  with  several  years’ 
experience  with  the  new  time  farmers  are  more  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  to  it  than  ever.  In  New  York  State 
there  is  an  organization  of  over  200,000  people  op¬ 
posed  to  daylight  saving — led  by  Thomas  J.  Lloyd, 
of  Poughkeepsie. 


Consolidation  for  Hill  Districts 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  school  situation  in  the  thinly 
settled  hill  districts  is  not  well  understood  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  rural  school  bill,  or  consolidation  would 
not  be  considered  to  include  the  hill  districts.  It  may 
be  that  no  member  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  had 
time  or  opportunity  to  investigate  beyond  the  State 
roads,  or  in  Winter  time,  to  observe  transportation  con¬ 
ditions.  None  of  them  would  intentionally  wish  to  im¬ 
pose  a  hardship  on  the  school  children  by  transportation 
along  unbroken  roads  and  across  fields  during  Winter’s 
stormy  weather.  The  children  would  have  to  set  out 
an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning  to  meet  the  conveyance; 
if  it  had  gone  they  could  go  back  home.  If  too  early 
they  have  no  shelter  to  wait  in.  Returning  from  school 
it  would  be  dark  when  the  last  of  them  were  discharged 
from  the  conveyance,  and  some  of  them  quite  a  step  yet 
to  go. 

To  keep  the  roads  open,  if  it  could  be  done,  would 
incur  a  heavy  expense  on  the  townships.  It  would  be  a 
very  troublesome  problem  to  make  regular  trips  three 
to  five  miles  to  school.  The  loss  by  irregular  attendance 
and  late  to  school  would  be  a  discouraging  handicap  to 
these  children  in  their  classes,  and  the  teachers  get 
blamed  for  the  poor  showing  in  the  examinations.  Chil¬ 
dren  of  five  to  eight  years  would  not  be  sent  so  far  to 
school,  and  thus  their  education  would  also  be  retarded. 
These  situations  offset  the  advantages  of  the  larger,  bet¬ 
ter-equipped  school.  So  I  assume  the  proponents  of  the 
school  bill  have  not  looked  into  the  Winter  conditions  of 


our  hill  districts,  which  are  somewhat  different  from 
the  valley  sections  in  and  adjoining  the  villages  where 
there  are  good  roads  and  constant  travel. 

Although  compulsory  consolidation  is  not  set  forth  in 
the  school  bill,  the  impression  is  quite  general  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  be  imposed  on  districts  that  will  leave 
the  inhabitants  thereof  no  alternative  but  to  vote  for  it. 
Consolidation  itself  is  not  the  weasel;  he  is  the  subse¬ 
quent  big  hocus-pocus  in  transporting  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  in  our  Winter  climate,  and  also  an  ally  of  the  con¬ 
tract  system. 

The  new  larger  school  predicates  increased  taxes,  a 
bonded  debt,  interest  on  same,  and  expensive  transporta¬ 
tion  service,  hazardous  to  the  children’s  health. 

The  loss  to  the  rural  districts  of  their  present  school 
buildings  and  equipment  therein  would  be  a  big  property 
waste,  since  they  would  unlikely  salvage  more  than  one- 
fourth  their  cost,  to  which  may  be  added  depreciation  of 
neighborhood  farm  values.  A  common  question  asked 
by  an  outside  prospective  farm  buyer  or  renter  is,  “How 
far  are  you  from  public  school?”  In  the  twelfth  chap¬ 
ter  of  St.  Luke  we  can  read  what  Christ  said  about 
tearing  down  good  buildings  to  build  greater  ones. 

As  a  substitute  for  consolidation  and  transportation  I 
make  this  suggestion  :  That  new  district  boundary  lim¬ 
its  be  established  so  that  each  district  will  have  an  area 
of  about  3.000  acres,  or  not  exceeding  two  and  one- 
fourth  square  miles.  Schoolhouses  move  about  central 
to  site  on  or  near  main  road.  At  present  some  districts 
have  an  area  of  about  1.000  acres  and  others  up  to  and 
over  5,000  acres  to  one  school.  This  plan  would  make 
them  all  single  districts  of  about  equal  size,  no  smail 
Aveak  districts  and  none  of  abnormal  size.  It  would  also 
be  a  step  in  direction  of  equalizing  school  tax  rates,  and 
big  economy  in  public  money.  It  would  eliminate  a  lot 
of  districts,  consolidation,  transportation  and  contract 
system.  josepii  h.  wickiiam. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y'. 


Western  Men  and  New  York  Farms 

Having  lived  in  a  central  county  of  New  York  all  my 
life  (61  years),  I  feel  qualified  to  offer  a  word  of  advice 
and  perhaps  caution  as  well  to  the  Indiana  man  who 
talks  of  coming  East.  YTes,  you  are  “figuring  right  on 
this”  if  you  take  it  from  the  real  estate  men.  There 
are  any  number  of  farms  in  this  county  that  can  be 
bought  for  those  figures  you  quote,  and  perhaps  with  the 
payments  you  mention.  But  I  would  not  want  them, 
and  I  doubt  if  you  do.  There  have  been  so  many  new¬ 
comers  in  this  locality  within  the  past  15  years  who 
have  made  small  payments  down  on  the  property ;  in 
some  cases  little  more  than  to  cover  the  personal,  that  if 
soon  became  impossible  to  make  living  expenses,  plus 
taxes  and  interest.  In  such  cases  only  a  few  years 
Avere  necessary  to  elapse,  and  the  farm  would  revert  to 
the  original  oAvner,  Avith  a  chance  for  the  same  realty 
firm  to  sell  again  to  some  one  new  to  this  county.  The 
realty  man  was  sure  of  his  10  per  cent  every  time  he 
sold.  The  owner  was  ahead  the  initial  payment,  less 
10  per  cent. 

The  good  farms  Avith  good  owners  now  have  but  one 
term  to  offer,  sometimes  with  slight  variation;  one-half 
cash  down  or  no  sale.  “We  want  to  know  that  we  have 
sold.”  I  have  seen  so  many  lose  their  savings  that  I 
feel  it  a  duty  to  offer  a  word  of  caution. 

There  has  just  been  sold  130  acres  of  just  as  good 
land  as  can  be  found  in  this  locality,  in  a  fine  state  of 
cultivation,  nearly  all  tillable  and  good  faced,  for  $25 
per  acre.  But  such  a  thing  might  not  occur  again  in 
100  years.  The  buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  fire 
and  the  personal  all  disposed  of.  The  sale  of  personal 
was  better  than  $1,000.  The  insurance  was  $6,000. 
The  land  was  $3,250.  Which,  as  you  see,  made  the 
farm  sell  for  $10,250.  The  asking  price  before  the  fire 
Avas  $10,000,  Avithout  personal  property  included. 

There  is  a  farm  of  75  acres  that  joins  me  and  can 
be  bought  of  the  owner  for  $2,750,  which  has  been  sold 
twice  within  the  past  10  years,  and  four  times  within 
15  years,  and  is  for  sale  now.  The  present  owner,  as  I 
am  informed,  has  left  it  Avith  a  realty  man  to  sell  for 
$3,000.  He  was  a  Western  man  and  was  doing  well, 
but  last  Summer  his  Avife  died  and  he  wants  to  sell. 
There  are  extremes  in  all  cases,  and  if  these  two  farms 
are  considered  as  such,  a  chance  to  succeed  is  as  good  in 
the  expensive  farm  as  in  the  cheap  one.  It  depends 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  the  initial  payment  made 
at  time  of  purchase.  “Too  much  interest  will  carry  a 
man  under  these  times.”  The  really  good  farms,  as  a 
rule,  will  sell  equipped  for  from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  You 
should  make  a  payment  on  the  realty  that  will  not  leave 
too  large  a  debt ;  one-half,  is  possible,  and  pay  cash  in 
full  for  all  the  personal,  in  order  to  be  safe,  and  if  a 
payment  Avas  held  in  reserve  it  would  be  all  the  better. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  A.  C.  P.  has  two 
girls  and  a  boy,  and  “does  not  want  to  make  a  mis¬ 
take,”  I  Avould  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  this 
letter. 

I  have  felt  at  times  that  I  would  like  to  sell  farms 
myself,  and  receive  fat  commissions,  but  have  not  the 
heart  to  do  it,  as  1  have  seen  it  done.  You  have  in 
your  family  the  very  essential  that  too  many  of  our 
"farms  are  lacking  in.  namely,  children  growing  up  on 
the  farm.  If  I  were  in  your  place  I  Avould  get  a  list  of 
farms  that  are  for  sale  from  the  realty  men,  sort  them 
OATer  until  there  are  but  two  or  three  that  will  conform 
to  your  poeketbook,  and  in  description  seem  to  fill  your 
idea  of  a  home.  Then  run  out  to  the  town  clerk’s  office 
in  the  toAvn  Avhere  they  are  located ;  get  from  him  a 
more  complete  description  as  to  where  located,  on  a  hill, 
in  a  gully,  or  otherwise.  Discover  from  him  if  any  one 
of  them  is  a  desirable  farm  to  rent  and  make  a  living 
on.  Get  in  a  locality  where  it  appears  you  would  like 
to  live,  and  rent  a  farm  a  year  or  two  ;  pay  cash  rent 
if  necessary,  and  take  the  spare  time  of  Summer  to  find 
a  home  for  yourself  and  family.  FARMER, 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Plowman 

Clear  the  brown  path,  to  meet  his  coul¬ 
ter’s  gleam ! 

Lo !  On  he  comes,  behind  his  smoking 
team, 

With  toil’s  bright  dewdrops  on  his  sun¬ 
burnt  brow, 

The  lord  of  earth,  the  hero  of  the  plow  ! 

First  in  the  field  before  the  reddening  sun, 
Last  in  the  shadows  when  the  day  is  done, 
Line  after  line,  along  the  bursting  sod, 
Marks  the  broad  acres  where  his  feet  have 
trod ; 

Still,  where  he  treads,  the  stubborn  clods 
divide, 

The  smooth,  fresh  furrow  opens  deep  and 
wide ; 

Matted  and  dense  the  tangled  tuVf  up¬ 
heaves,  ' 

Mellow  and  dark  the  ridgy  cornfield 
cleaves. 

These  are  the  hands  whose  sturdy  labor 
brings 

The  peasant’s  food,  the  golden  pomp  of 
kings; 

This  is  the  page  whose  letters  shall  be 
seen 

Changed  by  the  sun  to  words  of  living 
green ; 

This  is  the  scholar  whose  immortal  pen 
Spells  the  first  lesson  hunger  taught  to 
men ; 

These  are  the  lines  which  heaven-com¬ 
manded  Toil 

Shows  on  his  deed — the  charter  of  the 
soil ! 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

* 

We  have  commented  more  than  once 
on  the  vulgarity  of  the  alleged  “comic 
sheets”  issued  by  many  of  our  news¬ 
papers.  In  our  own  household  we  have 
led  children  away  from  them,  pointing 
out  their  ugliness  as  compared  with  the 
work  of  such  artists  as  Kate  Green- 
aivay,  Arthur  Rackham,  and  others,  and 
have  been  repaid  by  a  quickened  sense 
of  beauty,  and  marked  refinement  of 
taste.  The  following  editorial  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  was  noted 
with  warm  approval,  and  we  think 
many  mothers  will  read  its  wise  and 
temperate  words  with  a  renewed  desire 
to  guide  their  children  away  from  this 
prevalent  vulgarity : 

We  could  wish  that  the  public  protest 
against  the  comics  was  not  so  occasional. 
A  correspondence  on  the  subject  was 
begun  recently  in  a  New  York  paper, 
but  it  ended  too  promptly  to  make  any 
impression,  either  on  editors  or  on  the 
public.  The  comics  have  become  such  a 
regular  feature  in  American  journalism 
that  they  are  taken  for  granted  and 
seem  as  inevitable  on  the  page  assigned 
them  as  are  the  editorials  in  their  ap¬ 
pointed  place. 

It  is  not  to  a  drawing  because  it  is 
comic  that  objection  can  be  made. 
Draftsmen  we  call  comic  have  been 
among  the  world’s  distinguished  artists. 
All  depends  upon  the  quality  of  both  the 
drawing  and  the  humor.  The  humor 
was  grim  in  many  medieval  illustrators. 
It  was  coarse  in  eighteenth-century 
Englishmen  like  Gilray  and  Rowland¬ 
son.  It  ran  to  grotesque,  and  some¬ 
times  trivial,  exaggeration  in  so  fine  a 
draftsman  as  Daumier.  It  depended  at 
times  on  the  accompanying  legend  with 
Charles  Keene.  If  it  never  failed  in  the 
real  originator  of  the  comics,  Caran 
D’Aehe,  neither  did  it  ever  run  to  vul¬ 
garity  or  sheer  banality.  It  was  always 
as  gay  as  it  was  exuberant.  And  with 
all  these  masters  of  humor,  and  many  of 
their  contemporaries,  their  art  was  of 
no  less  importance  than  the  jesting,  the 
satire,  the  grimness  to  which  it  was  de¬ 
voted.  Ilad  they  not  been  artists,  they 
would  pot  be  remembered  as  they  are 
today. 

But  what  of  the  humor,  what  of  the 
drawing  in  the  popular  comics?  The 
humor  is  almost  always  of  the  feeblest 
and  the  most  infantile,  often  of  the  most 
demoralizing — the  venerable  mother-in- 
law  jest,  the  antediluvian  knockabout  of 
the  circus  ring,  the  henpecked  husband — 
all  the  old  punny,  silly,  degrading  jokes 
in  full  swing,  rarely,  if  ever,  touched  by 
true  humor  or  suggesting  original 
thought.  And  the  drawing  is  in  keeping 
— no  drawing  at  all  in  most  of  them. 
Put  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  hour 
alongside  a  design  by  Daumier  or  Charles 
Keene  and  the  degradation  of  the  present 
fashion  in  comic  drawing  will  be  rea¬ 
lized.  It  is  of  small  use  to  attempt  the 
teaching  of  art  to  children  in  the  schools 
or  the  training  of  the  public  in  museums 
if  this  is  the  sort  of  food  they  are  daily 
fed  on  at  home.  The  eye,  habituated  to 
vulgarity  and  ugliness,  becomes  de¬ 
bauched,  it  can  no  longer  see  beauty, 
while  the  mind  is  dulled  and  stupefied. 
Better  no  comic  drawings  at  all  than 
many  of  the  comics  now  published  with 
such  a  lavish  hand. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Winter  Bologna  Sausage 

Ten  pounds  pork,  90  lbs.  beef,  1  lb. 
brown  sugar,  5  oz.  black  pepper,  1  oz. 
red  pepper,  2  oz.  mace*  1  oz.  allspice,  2  oz. 
coriander  seed,  5  oz.  saltpeter,  3  pts  salt. 
This  can  be  stuffed  in  beef  casings  or 
muslin  bags.  It  fills  11  bags  22  in.  long 
and  about  2*4  or  3  in.  wide.  After  stuff¬ 
ing  hang  in  cellar  for  one  day  to  settle  ; 
smoke  slowly  for  three  weeks/  We  always 
use  this,  and  sausage  may  be  chipped  like 
drief  beef.  MRS.  w.  II.  o. 


Unusual  Candies 


Sour-cream  Candy. — Three  cups  brown 
sugar,  one  cup  sour  cream.  Cook  till  it 
just  forms  a  soft  ball  in  cold  water.  Add 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla  ;  beat  hard  till  partly  cool, 
add  x/-2  lb.  walnuts,  chopped  fine  or  one 
cup  cocoanut,  and  pour  into  buttered  tins. 
Cut  in  squares  while  warm. 

Peanut  Blocks. — Two  cups  molasses, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1956.  Girls’  two- 
piece  dress,  opening 
at  shoulders,  having 
round  neck,  short  ki¬ 
mono  sleeves  with 
seams  at  shoulders, 
tucked  waist,  and 
with  or  without 
tucks  in  skirt.  Sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Size  12  years 
requires  2%  yds.  36- 
in.  material.  20 
cents. 


1720.  Tailored 
shirtwaist  or  sports 
shirt,  with  a  pointed 
or  convertible  collar, 
and  with  or  without 
yoke  in  back.  For 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  in. 
bust.  Any  size  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  36  to 
40-in.  material.  20 
cents. 


1739 


1739.  Misses’  dress, 
with  or  without 
shaped  yoke,  and 
with  a  long  blouse 
having  a  two-piece 
gathered  skirt  with 
V-shaped  insets  at 
sides;  short,  three- 
quarter  or  long 
sleeves.  Sizes  14, 
16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  16  years  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  36- 
in.  material.  20 
cents. 


2032.  Apron,  cut 
in  one  piece  and  hav¬ 
ing  deep  V-neck ; 
back  lapping  or  but¬ 
toning  over  front; 
patch  pockets;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  36,  40  and  44 
in.  bust.  Size  36  is 
suitable  for  34  and 
36;  size  40  for  38 
and  40;  size  44  for 
42  and  44.  Any  size 
requires  3  yds.  32- 
in.  material.  20 
cents. 


mallows  on  buttered  pans,  pour  the  hot 
fudge  over  them,  and  when  partly  cool 
dut  into  squares. 

Pralines.  —  Three  cups  brown  sugar, 
one  cup  milk,  butter  size  of  an  egg ;  cook 
to  the  soft-ball  stage.  When  partly  cool 
add  one  cup  chopped  peanuts  or  whole 
hickory  nuts,  one  teaspoon  vanilla  and 
beat  hard  till  it  begins  to  grain.  Pour 
into  buttered  tins  and  cut  into  squares. 

Fruit  Surprises. — To  the  white  of  one 
egg  add  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  flavor 
with  almond  extract,  and  add  confection¬ 
er’s  sugar  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll 
rather  thin  on  a  well-floured  board,  cut 
into  inch  squares,  and  in  each  square  en¬ 
close  a  stoned  date,  a  large  seeded  raisin, 
or  a  piece  of  candied  orange  peel,  and  roll 
the  cream  into  a  ball  or  oblong.  Dip  half 
of  these  bonbons,  when  finished,  into 
melted  chocolate  for  added  variety. 

Fig  Fudge. — Make  a  plain  white  sugar 
fudge,  using  two  cups  white  sugar,  %  cup 
milk,  and  boiling  to  the  soft-ball  stage. 
When  done  flavor  with  lemon  and  stir 
till  it  starts  to  grain.  Have  ready  a  but¬ 
tered  tin  well  strewed  with  chopped  figs. 
Pour  the  fudge  over  the  fruit  and  cut 
into  squares  when  cool. 

Variety  Bonbons. — Make  a  stiff  paste 
with  the  white  of  two  eggs,  an  equal 
amount  of  water,  and  confectioner’s  sugar 
to  stiffen.  Mix  part  of  this  fondant  with 
melted  chocolate,  color  another  part  with 
pink  and  flavor  with  rose,  color  a  portion 
green  and  flavor  with  orange,  leave  the 
balance  white  and  flavor  with  lemon  or 
almond,  and  mix  up  another  batch  using 
an  egg  yolk  and  flavor  with  vanilla. 
1*  orm  into  any  desired  shapes  and  press 
different  nut  meats  into  the  bonbons  while 
soft.  This  is  a  nice  way  to  make  pink 
and  white. wintergreens  and  peppermints, 
too,  omitting  the  mats.  mrs.  e.  m.  a. 


one  cup  brown  sugar,  one  tablespoon  each 
butter  and  vinegar.  Cook  till  it  threads 
readily  and  pour  into  buttered  tins  spread 
generously  with  peanuts.  Cut  into 
blocks. 

Maple  Cream.  —  Boil  half  as  much 
water  as  maple  syrup,  without  stirring, 
till  it  reaches  the  soft-ball  stage.  Add 
one  teaspoon  butter  and  stir  till  the  mass 
is  thick  and  waxy.  Form  into  balls  (with 
the  fingers  well  greased  or  floured),  and 
enclose  eaeh  ball  between  two  walnut 
halves. 

Chocolate  Chips. — Make  a  plain,  pulled 
molasses  taffy,  pull  it  as  thin  as  pos¬ 
sible  —  the  thinner  the  better  —  and  cut 
into  inch  or  2-incli  strips.  Have  ready 
some  melted  chocolate.  Dip  the  chips 
carefully  into  the  chocolate,  and,  when 
well  coated,  dry  on  waxed  paper  or  but¬ 
tered  plates. 

Marshmallow  Fudge. — Two  cups  sugar, 
cup  cream,  one  square  chocolate,  one 
tablespoon  butter,  boil  10  minutes.  Add 
lb.  marshmallows  and  stir  till  partly 
dissolved.  Spread  another  %  lb.  marsh- 


Early  Instruction  for  Children 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  a  neighbor 
asked  my  advice  as  to  whether  she  should 
send  to  school  her  five-year-old  twins,  a 
boy  and  a  girl.  The  children  wished  it, 
the  teacher  wished  it,  and  had  invited 
them  to  walk  with  her  to  and  from  the 
school,  which  was  not  far  distant  from 
their  home.  The  .mother  saw  no  reason 
why  she  need  hesitate,  yet  was  troubled 
by  the  counsel  of  some  who  warned  her 
^ hat  ,she  “might  be  making  a  great  mis¬ 
take.”  I  encouraged  her  by  quoting  the 
opinions  of.  some  eminent  instructors  as 
to  the.  advisability  of  early  instruction 
for  children,  and  as  she  knew  she  could 
trust  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  twins 
were  not  too  closely  confined  within 
doors,  the  mother  let  them  enter  school 
in  October,  1921,  when  they  were  five 
years  and  four  months  old.  They  missed 
only  two  weeks  in  that  school  year;  in 
their  second,  only  one  week.  'Now  at 
seven  years  of  age,  they  are  in  the  third 
grade.  The  girl’s  standing  at  close  of 
term  was  as  follows:  Arithmetic,  100; 
spelling,  98 ;  physiology,  94 ;  nature 
study,  93.  The  boy  does  not  learn  quite 
so  rapidly  as  his  sister,  but  keeps  in  the 
same  grade.  Both  children  are  in  vigor¬ 
ous  health  and  have  been  from  the  first, 
very  happy  in  their  school  life. 

Probably  the  instances  in  which  a 
teacher  could  take  into  school  pupils 
under  age,  without  injustice  to  herself 
or  the  school,  are  not  very  many.  Kinder¬ 
garten  training  (highly  desirable)  is  out 
of  reach  of  country  children.  Mothers, 
even  if  not  too  burdened,  are  often  un¬ 
qualified  to  give  children  their  first  les¬ 
sons  in  the  best  way,  which  is  to  make 
study  so  easy  and  attractive  as  to  be 
virtually  a  new  kind  of  play.  It  no  more 
follows  that  “a  good  mother”  is  always 
a  good  teacher,  than  that  “a  good  father” 
is  necessarily  a  good  farmer.  Children 
in  general,  it  appears,  must  wait  for 
teaching  until  they  are  six,  an  age  limit 
which  is  fixed  by  law  not  because  it  is 
best  for  the  child,  but  because  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  school.  This  is  unfortunate. 
Mothers  who  can  give  their  little  ones 
earlier  mental  training,  either  at  home 
or  in  kindergarten  or  school,  should  be 
thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  insure  to 
them,  provided  they  are  normal  mentally, 
and  in  good  health,  a  peculiar  and  lasting 
advantage.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
mind  of  a  child  which  receives  early 
instruction,  sometimes  beginning  at  two 
years  old,  develops  a  greater  capacity 
for  scholarship  than  it  would  otherwise 
have.  The  proper  object  of  this  teaching 
is  not  to  crowd  the  infant’s  mind  with 
facts  and  thus  “get  an  early  start”  with 
education,  but  simply  to  develop  its  power 
to  learn,  at  the  time  when  this  can  best 
be  done.  Nature  herself  indicates  the 
need  of  instruction  when  she  impels 
young  children  to  ask  innumerable  ques¬ 
tions.  Little  minds  ei’ave  knowledge  as 
little  bodies  crave  food,  and  a  haphazard 
diet  is  unsatisfying  for  either. 

The  fact  that  study  will  put  an  un¬ 
wholesome  strain  upon  a  young  child’s 
health,  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  it  is 
always  laborious  to  learn.  Children  do 
not  find  it  so,  when  interested.  If  proper¬ 
ly  taught,  lessons,  at  first,  are  play  to 
them — the  definition  of  play  being  “some¬ 
thing  done  voluntarily  for  pleasure.”  It 
is  a  well-known  physiological  fact  that 
play  occasions  far  less  fatigue  than  work, 
even  when  it  requires  as  much  or  more 
energy.  Moreover,  lessons  increase  the 
variety  of  a  child’s  interests,  rendering  it 
less  liable  to  that  boredom  from  which 
children  often  suffer  secretly — sometimes 
without  much  sympathy  from  their  elders, 
who  complain  that  they  “are  always 
wanting  something  new.”  The  fact  is, 


they  need  something  new,  continually, 
and  the  more  they  find  of  wholesome  in¬ 
terest  in  life,  the  better  for  health,  con¬ 
duct,  and  disposition. 

Mothers  may  ask,  “How  shall  I  begin 
teaching  a  child  to  read?  I  do  not  know 
the  best  method.”  Opinions  differ  on 
this  subject,  but  I  believe  that  teaching 
by  “any  old  way”  or  any  new  wav,  is 
vastly  preferable  to  no  teaching  at  all. 
It  will  serve  the  main  purpose  by  en¬ 
couraging  mental  activity  and  making 
the  mind  receptive  for  later  instruction. 
If  the  child  becomes  interested,  it  will 
learn  almost  without  help.  A  suggestive 
story  is  told  of  a  father  and  mother  who 
agreed  to  postpone  teaching  their  little 
girl  to  read  until  they  had  given  some 
consideration  to  methods.  While  they 
considered,  the  child  noticed  illustrated 
books  in  the  hands  of  her  small  neigh¬ 
bors,  looked  at  them,  and  asked  questions. 
Day  by  day,  she  met  the  others  on 
their  return  from  school,  and  they  re¬ 
sponded  to  her  interest  by  proudly  ex¬ 
plaining  what  they  had  learned,  answer¬ 
ing  all  she  asked.  In  time,  the  parents 
announced  to  their  daughter  that  they 
were  about  to  let  her  learn  to  read. 
“Why,  I  can  read!”  she  declared;  and 
to  their  astonishment,  she  could,  almost 
as  well  as  those  of  her  age  who  had  been 
under  regular  instruction. 

Years  ago,  a  prudent  mother  thought 
her  delicate  little  daughter  too  young  to 
be  taught  to  read,  without  possible  in¬ 
jury  to  her  health,  but  the  father  brought 
home  a  primer  and  a  first  reader.  In 
his  scant  leisure,  he  held  the  child  on 
his  knee,  taught  her  the  alphabet  and 
answered  her  questions.  Before  either 
parent  realized  it,  she  could  read  all  in 
these  books.  The  father  bought  more; 
having  no  playmates,  the  books  were  her 
favorite  toys.  She  virtually  learned  to 
read  at  four  years  old.  Thereafter  she 
was  never  without  a  reasonable  amount 
of  suitable  reading  matter,  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  attend  school,  because  of  its  dis¬ 
tance,  until  she  was  nearly  12  years  old. 
Her  lessons  at  home  had  been  irregular, 
and  on  entering  school  she  was  behind 
others  of  her  age  in  all  subjects  but 
reading.  The  power  to  learn,  however, 
which  had  been  awakened  in  her  when  so 
young,  overcame  the  disadvantage  of  the 
long  delay,  and  she  soon  led  her  classes, 
never  finding  any  subject  hard.  She  has 
retained  past  the  age  of  50  the  power  to 
learn  easily,  and  believes  that  this  is  no 
more  due  to  any  special  gift,  (if  so 
much)  than  to  having  began  study  at  the 
right  period. 

I  do  not  believe  in.  crowding  children 
after  they  have  began  study,  nor  that  it 
is  a  calamity  for  them  to  have  to  stay 
out  of  school  for  a  time,  when  necessary. 
I  doubt  its  being  advantageous  for  a 
student  to  enter  college  at  an  exception¬ 
ally  early  age.  I  would  urge  only  that 
little  minds  be  given  some  elementary 
but  systematic  instruction  in  time  to 
insure  that  unfolding  of  their  powers 
which  results  from  giving  an  adequate 
response  to  their  first  craving  for  knowl¬ 
edge.  GRACE  AGNES  TIMMERMAN. 


Canning  Meats 

I  have  canned  poultry,  both  young  and 
old,  a  number  of  times,  and  have  always 
been  well  satisfied  with  it.  We  prefer  the 
fowls  to  the  broilers,  or  even  the  roasters, 
as  there  is  more  flavor  to  them  when 
ready  to  use.  I  have  canned  them  by 
the  cold  pack  method,  and  also  have  tried 
cooking  the  fowl  till  ready  to  fall  from 
the  bones.  It  is  then  packed  in  jars  and 
the  liquor  poured  over  it  to  within  %  in. 
of  the  top.  Add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and 
seal  for  sterilizing.  The  jars  should  be 
sterilized  before  using,  of  course,  and 
when  filled  placed  in  the  boiler  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  boil  1%  hours.  The  water  in  the 
boiler  will  be  kind  of  greasy  if  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  jars  have  been  cooking.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  the  contents  should 
boil  so  as  to  insure  its  keeping.  I  prefer 
this  method  of  canning  poultry  to  the  cold 
pack  method.  The  breast  is  hard  to  put 
in  a  jar  if  canned  whole,  and  when  open¬ 
ing  the  jar  the  meat  will  all  be  pulled  off 
before  you  have  succeeded  in  getting  it 
out.  For  this  reason  I  like  this  method 
best.  The  first  and  second  joints,  wings, 
gizzard  and  meat  from  back  and  breasts 
just  fills  a  can. 

I  can  beef  the  same  way.  as  I  only  can 
the  boiling  pieces,  and  if  cooked  first  the 
extra  fat  and  whatever  bone  there  is  can 
be  left  out.  Pour  the  liquor  over  it  when 
the  jar  is  filled  and  add  one  teaspoon  of 
salt^  and  cook  as  the  chicken. 

Veal  I  can  by  the  cold  pack  method,  as 
I  usually  can  the  whole  of  it,  packing  the 
raw  slices  in  the  jar  and  covering  wdth 
boiling  water  and  one  teaspoon  of  salt ; 
boil  four  hours.  It  was  very  satisfactory 
and  made  nice  veal  pie  when  hot  weather 
came.  mrs.  eiavin  chase. 


Further  Canning  Experience 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  on  can¬ 
ning  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  note  that  Mrs. 
E.H.G.,  previously  asked  if  a  shorter  boil¬ 
ing  period  than  three  hours  will  keep  the 
meat.  I  will  tell  how  I  can  meat,  chick¬ 
en,  rabbit  and  soups  and  stews.  I  have 
never  canned  pork,  but  assume  that  it 
can  be  done  the  same  as  the  beef  and 
chicken.  Beef  is  boiled  until  almost 
done,  as  for  a  pot  roast.  Then  bones 
are  removed,  and  salt  and  pepper  added 
to  suit  taste.  I  sometimes  add  celery 
seed  when  cooking.  Pack  the  meat  into 
pint  or  quart  jars  to  about  two-thirds 
full,  and  fill  up  jar  with  the  broth.  If 
glass  top  j&rs  are  used,  do  not  fasten  the 
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A  Kammfl7QQ 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 


From  This  Page! 


Or  write  for  our  Big  Bargain  Catalog.  Take  advantage  of  this  money-saving  offer  now.  Get 
a  REAL  range,  and  know  the  satisfaction,  the  comfort  and  convenience  it  will  bring  you. 


DOWN 

Direct  to  You  From 

Manufacturers 

Think  of  replacing  your  old  range 
with  one  that  meets  your  very 
heart's  desire!  Think  of  the 
laving  in  time,  fuel  and 
temper, — think  of  the  con¬ 
venience.  Then  think  of 
getting  this  wonderful 
range  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer,  everything  com¬ 
plete,  for  only  $5.95 
down,  and  then  balance 
in  easy-money  payments. 

Here’s  America’s 

Greatest  Range  Value 

This  is  our  pop¬ 
ular  Kalamazoo 
Emperor  Range 
— the  utmost  in 
quality  regardless 
of  price. 

You’ve 
always 
w  ante  <1  a 
range  like 
this,  and  now 
you  can  have  it. 

It’s  everything 
ask  for, — beautiful  in  design, 
handsomely  appointed  to  the 
smallest  detail,  and  expert ly 
constructed  for  years  of  hard 
service.  Burns  any  fuel, — 
wood,  soft  or  hard  coal,  coke, 
etc.  Heavy  cast  iron  con¬ 
struction.  Built  with  new  style 
concealed  smoke  pipe  behind 
splasher  back.  Equipped  with 
oven  thermometer.  Square  oven 
below).  Nickel  parts  triple  plated. 

On  30  Day*’ 
Trial 

Simply  attach  your  check  or  money  order  to  your  let¬ 
ter — mention  size  range  wanted — and  1  will  ship 
your  range  on  trial.  Try  it  in  your  own  kitchen  for 
thirty  days.  Cook  and  bake  on  it.  Give  it  every 
possible  test.  Compare  it,  point  by  point  with  any 
other,  regardless  of  price  for  beauty,  quality  and 
general  all-around  dependability.  Then  if  you’re 
not  satisfied,  ship  it  back  and  I’ll  refund  your 
money  including  transportation  charges.  Isn't 
that  fair  enough? 

You  Do  Not  Risk  a  Penny 

We  assume  every  responsibility.  The  range  must 
make  good  with  you  or  we  take  it  back  without 
question.  You  decide.  Could  anyone  but  a  manu¬ 
facturer  make  such  a  liberal  offer  and  back  it  up 
with  an  iron-clad  guarantee? 


W.  S.  Dewing 
“The  Direct-to-You 
Man” 

you  would 


(note  size 

Let  Me  Send  You  This  Range 


no 


Brings  You  a  Kalamazoo 
Furnace  On  Our  Easy 
Payment  Plan. 

Big  bargains  in  Kalamazoo  Furnaces,  ripe  or 
pipeless  installation.  Fit  any  cellar  and  heat 
any  house,  large 
or  small.  Easily 

and  quickly  installed. 

Burn  any  fuel.  Kalama¬ 
zoo  heating  engineers 
will  gladly  co-operate 
with  you  in  selecting 
the  right  size  and  type 
of  furnace  to  properly 
heat  your  home.  Ask 
for  catalog  and  full  de¬ 
tails. 

Save  V&  to  Vfc 

On  your  furnace  and 
get  the  finest  quality  in 
America.  A  few  dollars 
down  brings  tiie  furnace 
you  want.  Take  a  year 
to  pay  the  balance.  Your 
credit  is  good  with  Kal¬ 
amazoo. 

“Saved  $75” 

I  can  truthfully  say 
that  I  saved  about  S75- 
on  my  Kalamazoo  Fur¬ 
nace.  My  friends  were 
surprised  at  the  way  it 
heats  the  house  and  the 
small  amount  of  coal 
used.  JOHN  STRAUB. 

Easton,  Pa. 


Remember,  we  are  quoting  rock-bottom,  factory-to-you  wholesale  prices — positively  the  low¬ 
est  anyone  can  quote.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself:  No  matter  where  you  buy  your  range,  some¬ 
one  orders  from  the  factory  and  makes  a  profit  on  the  transaction.  Why  not  deal  with  the 
factory  yourself,  and  save  money?  You  are  protected  by  a  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee. 
You  get  30  days’  home  trial  test  on  your  order,  and  you  can  have  your  money  hack  promptly  if 
you  are  not  satisfied.  Order  from  Kalamazoo  in  full  confidence,  knowing  that  you  will  <»-et  a 
qualify  lange  and  the  squarest  kind  of  a  square  deal. 

Here  are  the  specifications  of  the  range  pictured  above:  Oven 
measurements,  18  x  18  x  13  for  two  smallest  sizes,  and  20  x  20  x  12  for 
two  largest  sizes.  Top  measures  27  ins.  wide  by  ins.  long.  Two 
largest  sizes  17 y2  ins.  long.  Reservoir  bolds  20  qts.  Fire  box  fakes 
21  inch  wood.  Shipping  weight,  525  to  550  lbs.  This  range  can  be 
shipped  about  400  miles  from  Kalamazoo  for  about  $3.50. 

In  ordering  from  this  page  simply  enclose  post  office, 
or  express  money  order  or  your  bank  check  for  $5.95 


Order 

by 

this 

Number 


R484 

R485 

R486 

R487 


Number 

Price 

Good  only 

of  Lids 

as 

for  a 

and 

Illus- 

limited 

Size 

t rated 

time 

Cash 

Credit 

6-8  in. 

$63.15 

$69.45 

6-9  in. 

63.25 

69  55 

6-8  in. 

65.30 

71.85 

6-9  in. 

65.40 

71.95 

and  mention  order  number  for  size  of  range  you  want. 

But  whether  you  order  now  or  later,  be  sure 
to  send  for  this 


r 


Bargain  Book  FREE 

Every  home  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
great  money-saving  book.  Sensational 
bargains  on  every  page.  More  than  200 

styles  and  sizes  of  stoves,  ranges,  furnaces  and 
ther  Kalamazoo  products.  Contains  valuable  in- 
irmation  on  the  care  and  repairing  of  stoves,  and 
file  installation  of  furnaces.  Gladly  sent  free  upon 
request.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  S.  DEWING.  “The  Direct-tc-  You  Man ” 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 

163  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


I 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

163  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  your  “Factory-to-Family  Bargain  Book.” 
I  am  interested  in  Stoves  (  ),  Ranges  (  ),  Furnaces  (  ). 

*  *  * 

Also  get  our  prices  on  Kalamazoo  Kitchen  Cabinets. 
Metal  Beds,  Mattresses,  Aluminum  Ware,  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chines,  Washing  Machines,  Paints  and  other  House¬ 
hold  Utilities. 


Name 


Address 
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Think  of  the  comfort,  the  pleasure,  the  healthfulness  of  getting 
up  in  a  warm,  cozy  house  on  a  February  morning  !  And  the  wife 
and  children  living  all  day  in  a  home  that  is  really  heated  through¬ 
out,  the  same  pleasing  temperature  in  every  room  ! 

And  then  think  of  enjoying  this  great  advantage  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  bother  with  mussy,  dirty  and  dangerous  stoves  that  may 
bake  you  if  you  stand  near  them  but  which  don’t  heat  a  whole 
room  evenly — or  the  next  room. 

You  owe  yourself  and  family  the  many  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  that  come  with  having  your  home  heated  with  an  Inter¬ 
national  Onepipe  Heater. 

Here  is  a  heater  so  far  superior  to  heating  by  stoves'that  once 
installed  in  your  home,  you’ll  wonder  why  you  didn’t  get  it  long  ago. 

It  is  very  easy  and  simple  to  install  and  is  as  good  for  an  old 
home  as  a  new.  It  heats  the  whole  house,  upstairs  and  downstairs 
all  from  one  big  pipe  leading  up  from  the  cellar  through  a  special 
register  in  the  floor.  It  can  be  installed  in  a  couple 
of  hours!  Uses  hard  coal,  soft  coal  or  wood. 

The  International  Onepipe  is  strictly  a  quality 
heater.  It  is  scientifically  designed  to  produce  the 
greatest  heat  at  least  cost  of  fuel  and  attention. ! 

Because  of  its  triple  inner  casing  it  absolutely  keeps 
the  cellar  cool.  The  heat  goes  where  you  need  it.  1 

Why  not  get  all  the  facts?  Write  at  once  for 
our  Onepipe  Heater  Catalog.  It’s  free.  Address 

INTERNATIONAL  HEATER  CO. 

6-26  Monroe  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


InTERnxnorML 

Omepire 

Heater 


a  Warm  Home ! 


IHTERHdTIOHdL 

Rtc  *,  s  PAT  or ► 

BOILERS,  FURnrtCESflMpQIIEPIPE  HEATERS 


Oh,  the  Joy  of 


lower  clamp,  and  Mason  top  jars  are 
closed  tightly  first  and  then  turned  back 
a  little  to  loosen.  I  then  put  jars  into 
the  water  bath,  having  the  water  about 
as  warm  as  the  contents  of  the  jar. 

I  use  the  individual  wire  jar  holders 
with  handles,  and  have  two  20-lb.  lard 
pails  that  will  hold  four  pint  or  quart 
jars.  Have  water  come  within  an  inch 
of  the  rubbers,  and  put  on  tight  cover 
on  pails.  Boil  one  hour  and  remove  from 
water.  Tighten  covers  and  set  aside  to 
cool.  I  have  never  lost  a  jar  yet.  Some¬ 
times  I  brown  the  meat  in  butter  before 
boiling  it.  to  give  a  different  flavor.  I 
use  it  cold,  warm  it  in  its  own  gravy, 
make  stews  of  it  and  also  hash  and  cro¬ 
quettes.  When  I  cook  a  chicken  (stew 
it  or  fricassee),  I  take  what  I  do  not 
use  for  the  first  meal  and  pack  the  meat 
in  cans,  putting  the  gravy  over  it,  some¬ 
times  thickened  as  for  the  table,  and 
process  it  for  future  use,  which  often 
comes  in  handy  for  a  hurry-up  meal. 
When  I  cook  dried  Lima  beans  or  red 
kidney  beans,  I  cook  more  than  for  one 
meal,  and  can  the  surplus  for  a  time 
when  I  am  too  busy  to  fuss  with  a  small 
amount  of  them.  Cook  just  as  for  the 
table  and  can  and  boil  about  an  hour  as 
for  the  meat.  Soups  and  stews  are  pre¬ 
pared  as  for  the  table  and  canned  the 
same  way.  I  like  to  cook  the  meats  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  in  can,  as  the  flavor  is 
better.  mrs.  f.  a.  s. 


More  Steamed  Puddings 

Apple  Potpie. — Pare,  core  and  quarter 
some  apples  to  fill  a  pan  about  half  full. 
Sprinkle  sugar  over  them  (and  a  bit  of 
butter  and  nutmeg,  if  desired).  Spread 
a  light  baking  powder  biscuit  crust  over 
the  apples.  Steam  1 V2  hours,  and  serve 


Embroidery  Designs 
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11007.  Cross-stitch  border.  314  in.  wide; 
two  yards  in  the  pattern.  20  cents. 
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11081.  Conventional  border  in  cross- 
stitch,  4%  in.  wide;  1%  yards  in  the  pat¬ 
tern.  20  cents. 


Alew 300  Candle 
Power  Lamp 


BURNS  96%  AIR 

Greatest  lamp  Improvement  of  age — 
patented.  Twenty  times  brighter 
than  wick  lamps  atone  half  the  cost. 
Brilliant,  soft,  white  light.  Restful  to 
eyes.  No  smoke — no  soot — no  odor 


fy»o-o-o» 


— easy  to  operate.  Absolutely  safe.  Lights 
with  match.  Most  economical  made.  Bums 
96%  air — 4%  gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal-oil). 

30  Days  Trial 

Days  at  our  risk.  No  obligation.  Get  Free 
Trial  plan  and  special  introductory  offer.  Se  nd 
for  attractive  catalog  describing  table  lamps, 
wall  lamps,  hanging  lamps  and  lanterns. 
Write  now — today. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money.  Write 
Quick  for  Special  Outfit  Offer. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Company 

662  Lamp  Bldg.  Akron ,  Ohio 


SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 


TIMES  SQ.  AUTO  SUPPLY  C0  ,nc 
MAILORDER  DEPT. 

1745  BROADWAY  al- 5  6  th  ST  REFT 
NEW  YORK, NY 


Guticura  Soap 
Clears  the  Skin 
and  Keeps  it  Clear 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum,  25e.  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cuticnra  Laboratories,  Dept.  D,  Malden,  Maei. 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

necessary  to  weave 
rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  »n 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 

Be  8uretosendforfreeloombook.lt 
tells  all  about  weavinsr  and  our  wonder¬ 
fully  low-priced,  easily-operated  looms. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  488F«Ctor|  St .  BOONVILLE,  N.Y 


Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  ou 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 
Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proven  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  *  of 
Snlicylicacid. 


AIT  f^OI  *ian(*  nnd  machine  knitting-  yarns 
yy  for  sale  from  manufacturer.  75c, 

$1.85,  $1.60  per  lb.  Golf  and  plain  socks.  Free  samples. 
H.  A.  BARTLETT  -  Harmony,  Maine 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


with  brown  or  maple  sugar  sauce. 

Apple  Potpie. — Have  plenty  of  light 
biscuit  dough  made.  In  the  bottom  of  a  pau 
or  kettle  lay  strips  of  salt  pork  in. 
apart.  On  these  place  a  layer  of  apples 
(quartered)  an  inch  thick,  sprinkling  with 
sugar  and  cinnamon.  Cover  the  layer  of 
apples  with  strips  of  biscuit  dough  laid 
crosswise  %  in.  apart.  Then  add  another 
layer  of  apples,  more  strips  of  dough, 
etc.,  finishing  with  the  biscuit  dough  (or 
strips)  on  top.  Steam  I14  hours.  De¬ 
licious  served  with  whipped  cream.  Add 
a  little  boiling  water  to  the  above  if  the 
apples  are  too  dry.  None  is  needed  in 
the  pressure  cooker.  May  be  cooked  30 
minutes  at  10  lbs.  pressure.  Apple  cob¬ 
bler  may  also  be  steamed. 

Steamed  Dumplings. — One  cup  butter¬ 
milk,  one-half  teaspoon  (good  measure) 
soda,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  two  cups  flour.  Put  in 
buttered  pan  and  steam  one  hour,  or  cook 
30  minutes  at  10  lbs.  pressure.  Have 
your  soup  or  gravy  seasoned,  or  fruit 
already  sweetened.  Pick  out  with  a  fork 
your  dumplings  into  a  dish  and  pour  the 
soup,  gravy  or  sauce  over  them.  A  good 
pudding  is  made  the  same  way,  stirring 
in  one  cup  dried  fruit  or  berries.  Serve 
with  cream  aud  sugar  or  pudding  sauce. 

Brown  Sugar  Sauce. — One-fourth  cup 
brown  sugar,  two  tablespoons  flour,  one- 
eighth  teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter,  three-fourths  cup  hot  water.  Mix 
sugar,  flour  and  salt.  Add  hot  water 
slowly,  stirring  until  it  boils  and  boiling 
two  minutes.  Add  butter.  Serve  hot. 

Foamy  Sauce. — Cream  one-half  cup 
butter  and  one  cup  powdered  sugar,  add 
one  teaspoon  vanilla.  Just  before  serving 
stir  in  one  cup  boiling  water.  Add  the 
stiffly  beaten  white  of  one  egg  and  beat 
till  foamy.  Very  good. 

Hard  Sauce. — Cream  one-third  cup  but¬ 
ter  till  very  light,  adding  very  slowly  one 
cup  powdered  sugar  and  heating  till  light 
and  creamy.  Add  one-half  teaspoon  flav¬ 
oring  extract  or  one-fourth  teaspoon  nut¬ 
meg,  and  beat  again. 

Vanilla  or  Lemon  Sauce. — Mix  one-half 
cup  sugar  and  two  level  teaspoons  of 
cornstarch,  add  one  cup  water  and  boil 
five  minutes.  Remove  from  the  fire  and 
add  one  or  two  tablespoons  of  butter  and 
one  teaspoon  vanilla  or  lemon  extract. 
For  a  thinner  sauce  use  one  tablespoon 
cornstarch  in  this  rule. 
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Creamy  Sauce. — One  quart  milk,  one- 
half  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon  of  butter, 
three  level  tablespoons  cornstarch  (or 
about  five  of  flour).  Moisten  cornstarch 
with  milk.  Heat  the  rest  of  the  milk 
with  sugar  and  butter.  When  near  boil¬ 
ing  stir  in  cornstarch.  Cook  three  min¬ 
utes.  Add  vanilla  or  other  flavoring. 
Rich,  creamy  milk  is  nicest. 

DAVIDA  R.  SMITH, 


Winter  Notes 

After  our  long,  -warm  pleasant  Au¬ 
tumn,  Winter  seemed  to  arrive  in  nine 
inches  of  snow  December  28.  Since  then 
it  has  been  wintry  every  day.  Our  last 
auto  ride  was  December  24,  unusually 
late  for  our  hill  country ;  other  cars  ran 
until  December  29,  and  farmers  plowed 
until  December  10,  and  perhaps  later. 
The  hay  was  very  light  because  of  the 
dry  weather,  so  we  all  appreciated  the 
long  Autumn  for  animals  to  pick  their 
feed,  but  as  many  farmers  cut  wood  or 
logs  to  sell  they  are  now  glad  of  snow. 

Do  you  ever  catch  fragments  of  con¬ 
versation  not  meant  for  you.  but  which 
you  store  away?  I  was  looking  about 
in  a  shop  when  I  heard  a  pleasant  voice 
say  : 

“Do  you  dread  this  Winter?” 

“Why,  no,”  was  the  quick  response. 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  for 
you  are  the  first  person  I  have  asked 
who  hasn’t  said  ‘yes’.” 

“I  have  lived  through  a  good  many 
Winters,”  came  the  calm  clear  voice ; 
“after  each  was  over  I  have  said  to  my¬ 
self,  ‘it  was  not  as  bad  as  I  thought  it 
would  be’.”  Isn’t  that  so  with  most  of 
our  mountains  of  trouble? 

I  confess  I  do  not  read  “Snow  Bound” 
nor  “The  Famine”  on  our  worst  Winter 
days  any  more  than  I  sing  “The  Rainy 
Day”  when  November  rains  are  falling. 
But  every  Winter  I  read  and  re-read 
Jerome  K.  Jerome’s  essay,  “Evergreens.” 
After  telling  how  out  of  place  they  look 
in  various  seasons,  he  tells  us  how  “They 
alone  of  all  the  verdant  host  stand  firm 
to  front  the  cruel  Winter.  There  are 
evergreen  men  and  women  in  the  world, 
praise  be  to  God!”  True,  isn’t  it?  You 
know  them,  and  so  do  I. 

The  family,  farm  and  friends  make 
up  the  farm  woman’s  Winter  world,  and 
my  heart  goes  out  to  those  whose  boys 
are  not  content  to  be  home.  I  fear  I  can¬ 
not  help  with  much  advice ;  sometimes  an 
understanding  pastor  can  help  both  par¬ 
ents  and  child.  But  to  those  whose  chil¬ 
dren  are  yet  too  small  to  want  to  leave 
home,  let  me  say  “Make  your  home  the 
pleasantest  place  on  earth  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.”  With  an  only  child  it  is  perhaps 
harder,  but  invite  in  their  young  friends, 
play  games,  have  music,  sing  songs,  eat 
apples  and  pop  corn  together.  Perhaps 
I  never  thought  how  much  music  meant 
to  the  boys  until  the  “Twenty  Dollars 
for  Christmas”  request,  when  Fred  said 
at  once,  “I  would  buy  twenty  dollars’ 
worth  of  records.”  He  was  just  playing 
his  new  ones,  Emmett’s  “Cuckoo  Song” 
and  “Hans,  the  Flute  Player,”  and  it  is 
surprising  howtheir  taste  for  -mod  music 
develops;  jazz,  ragtime,  catchy  songs, 
once  in  a  while,  but  the  old  and  worth- 
whiles  over  and  over.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  radically  wrong  when  the  boys  feet 
keep  still  when  listening  to  “Liberty 
Bell”  or  “Here  They  Come!” 

Another  thing,  are  your  rooms  sun¬ 
shiny,  happy-looking  ones?  Bits  of  bright 
color  in  your  wall  paper,  some  bright 
colors  in  your  cushions  and  mats,  help 
wonderfully.  I  know  the  rose  color  will 
fade  in  the  paper  and  not  “hold  its  own” 
as  long  as  one  of  brown  tones,  but  think 
of  the  difference  to  the  young  folks.  Of 
course,  indigo  blue,  and  black  and  white 
in  various  mixtures  do  wash  splendidly, 
but  for  one  I  am  glad  of  the  bright  ging¬ 
hams  and  cretonnes. 

Among  my  gifts  this  Christmas  is  an 
apron  of  cream  cretonne  with  pink  roses 
and  blue  birds  bright  enough  to  drive  the 
gloom  from  the  darkest  day  this  Winter 
But  I  pity  any  one  who  has  to  wash 
dishes  before  a  blank  wall.  The  early 
settlers  were  wise  in  this  vicinity  and  in 
almost  every  house  the  sink  and  kitchen 
work-table  are  in  front  of  the  window. 
In  our  new  kitchen  the  south  window 
is  a  casement.  I  think  that  is  why  the 
men  say  it  is  the  pleasantest  room  in  the 
house.  It  is  certainly  the  most  compact 
room  I  ever  saw  to  work  in  and  will  save 
me  many  miles  of  steps  in  time. 

For  those  who  wish  to  market  duck 
egro's  let  me  say  that  they  are  favorites 
in  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  bakeries, 
wherever  many  eggs  are  used  in  cooking. 
Just  weigh  a  dozen  duck  eggs  and  a 
dozen  hen’s  eggs  before  your  customers. 
The  effect  is  usually  immediate. 

In  regard  to  identifying  the  flicker  in 
flight,  it  is  larger  than  a  robin,  its  color 
seemingly  a  bright  golden  brown,  with  a 
white  spot  on  its  back  at  the  base  of  its 
tail. 

Warts  are  often  troublesome  to  some 
people.  To  such  let  me  advise  rubbin"- 
them  with  a  bit  of  castor  oil  often  and 
thev  soon  disappear.  The  same  remedy 
applies  to  warts  on  cattle.  Castor  oil  is 
one  thing  we  always  intend  to  keep  in  the 
house,  and  the  first  remedy  we  give  when 
the  children’s  temperature  begins  to 
climb.  The  country  doctor  always  has 
a  hard  enough  Winter  if  we  all  try  to 
keep  well.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  go  to 
your  family  doctor  and  have  a  good  talk 
with  him  and  have  him  advise  you  about 
your  family  medicine  closet.  Get  an  anti¬ 
septic.  and  either  buy  or  prepare  steril¬ 
ized  bandages  of  various  widths,  and 
store  in  a  sterilized  fruit  jar.  have 
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Good  Candy 
Since  1  Qlk 

Ever  since  the  days  of  hoop-skirts  and 
sunbonnets  LOFT  has  been  making 
cand y.far-famed  for  its  delicious  purity 
and  freshness. 

Lowest  Prices 
by  Mail 

LOFT’S  low  prices  and  the  convenience 
of  ordering  by  mail  have  brought  these 
famous  sweets  into  the  homes  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  candy  lovers. 

Our  great  sun-lit,  kitchens  turn  out  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pounds  of  the  purest  confec¬ 
tions  every  hour  so  that  they  may  ar¬ 
rive  at  their  destination  absolutely 
fresh. 

FREE  Catalog 

In  our  free  catalog  are  over  200  varie¬ 
ties  of  toothsome  sweets  from  which 
you  can  order  at  our  lowest  prices. 
Write  for  you  copy  today,  and  insure 

yourself  a  n  d 
family  of  these 
delicious  treats 
Safe  for  the 
children  —wel¬ 
comed  by  all. 

400  Broome  St.,  Dept.  108 
NEW  YORK 
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The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  cnm- 
lirises  a  4,  4>.4  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  Oat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  witli  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 


Catalog  80  254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Av’es.  N.  Y.  C. 


Thrice  Daily 

SCOTTS 
EMULSION 

is  of  Great  Value 
To  a  nursihg  Mother 


Depend  upon  it,  noth - 
ing  is  “just  as  good”  as 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  23*51 


Gwiildur  Own  Hdhner 


How  the  feet  begin  to  patter  and  the 
hands  begin  to  clap  when  the  teasing 
harmonies  from  that  magical  mouth 
organ  come  sweeping  over  thefootlights! 

FOOTLIGHTS 

HARMONY 

For  the  amateur  show,  the  dance  or 
party,  the  Hohner  makes  the  kind  of 
music  everybody  likes.  Get  one— you  can 
iearn  to  play  it  in  an  hour.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  the  Hohner  Free  Instruction  Book; 
if  he  is  out  of  them,  write,  “M.  Hohner, 
New  York.”  Hohner  Harmonicas  are 
sold  everywhere — 50c  up. 


UOHNER 

Harmonicas 


“Vaseline”  or  a  good  salve  and  take  care 
of  the  simplest  hurts,  and  avoid  blood 
poisoning. 

Our  family  doctor  who  was  one  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  medical  captains  tells  us 
camphorated  oil  is  the  best  thing  to  put 
on  the^  lungs,  so  include  that  in  your 
Winter’s  supply,  and  a  simple  remedy 
for  a  eroupy  one  is  a  teaspoon  of  butter 
salted  a  little  extra.  mother  bee. 


I  Serve  Steak  Economically 

'When  you  think  of  steak  is  it  only  a 
picture  of  porterhouse  or  sirloin  that 
your  mind  registers?  Too  many  people 
forget  the  flank  steaks,  the  round  steaks 
and  the  chuck  steaks.  “Oh,  they  are 
tough,”  you  say.  Yes,  they  may  be  tough 
but  they  are  truly  delicious  if  they  are 
prepared  carefully.  Aud  they  do  cut  down 
those  meat  bills  that  you  have  been  dread¬ 
ing  each  month.  Here  is  a  steak  recipe 
for  every  day  in  the  week ;  try  them. 

Brown  Stew— Cut  iy2  lbs.  of  round 
steak  into  inch  pieces,  removing  all  fat. 
Put  on  the  fire  in  the  morning  with  just 
enough  water  to  cover  it  and  let  simmer 
for  two  hours,  then  remove  to  a  cool 
place.  .  One  hour  before  you  are  ready 
to  use  it  put  it  back  on  to  cook  with  one 
small  onion  chopped  fine  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  When  ready  to  serve 
add  one  tablespoon  Worcestershire  sauce 
and  two  tablespoons  browned  flour  mixed 
with  a  little  cold  water. 

Steak  Loaf.— You  will  need  iy2  lbs. 
round  steak,  one  egg.  half  cup  fine  bread 
crumbs,  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  two 
tablespoons  chopped  parsley,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  pepper,  salt  and  six  strips  of 
bacon.  Put  the  beef  through  the  meat 
chopper ;  work  into  it  the  well-beaten 
egg,  the  bread  crumbs,  lemon  juice,  pars¬ 
ley,  salt  and  pepper.  Shape  it  into  a 
long  loaf,  place  it  on  a  greased  flat  pan 
and  lay  strips  of  bacon  over  it.  Bake  in 
a  hot  oven  from  30  to  40  minutes. 

Flank  Steak  Braised  with  Vege¬ 
tables. — Score  a  flank  steak,  sprinkle 
well  with  flour-;  dot  with  bits  of  fat  and 
place  in  an  oblong  pan.  Over  this  put 
a  thick  layer  of  thinly  sliced,  raw  pota¬ 
toes;  then  a  layer  of  thinly  sliced  onions 
and  pour  over  all  two  cups  of  stewed 
tomatoes.  C over  the  pan  tightly  and  cook 
in  a  moderate  oven  2^4  to  three  hours. 
One-half  hour  before  the  meat  is  done, 
remove  the  cover,  add  a  layer  of  boiled 
rice,  if  necessary  more  stewed  tomato 
and  cook  uncovered  the  remaining  time. 
In  serving  carefully  transfer  the  steak  to 
a  hot  platter,  without  disturbing  the  va¬ 
rious  layers.  Slice  down  through  the 
layers  as  through  a  loaf. 

Devilled  Steak.  —  Melt  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  fat  in  a  frying  pan  ;  slice  an 
onion  into  it  and  cook  gently  until  the 
onion  is  slightly  brown  ;  then  remove  the 
onion.  Cut  one  flank  steak  into  pieces 
3  in.  long  and  2  in.  wide,  dredge  lightly 
in  two  tablespoons  flour  and  fry  in  the 
fat  until  well  browned.  Remove  the  meat 
from  the  frying  pan,  add  one  teaspoon 
salt,  half  teaspoon  pepper,  eighth  teaspoon 
paprika,  one  teaspoon  mustard,  three 
teaspoons  vinegar,  and  the  flour  left  from 
dredging  the  meat.  Mix  all  together  and 
|  add  two  cups  of  boiling  water.  Replace 
the  steak  in  the  pan.  cover  closely  and 
simmer  gently  until  the  steak  is  tender. 
Serve  on  a  hot  platter  with  the  gravy 
poured  around  it. 

Hamburg  Fritters.  —  To  lb. 

chopped  round  steak  add  10  tablespoons 
water,  one  small  onion  chopped  fine,  salt, 
pepper  and  a  dash  of  nutmeg.  Stir  in 
two  tablespoons  of  flour;  then  drop  from 
a  spoon  into  hot  fat  and  fry  quickly. 
Serve  with  tomato  sauce.  Make  10  frit¬ 
ters. 

Spanish  Steak.  —  Take  a  slice  of 
round  steak  2  in.  thick  and  place  in  a 
well-greased  casserole  dish.  Slice  onions 
to  the  depth  of  1  in.  over  the  steak  and 
then  add  sliced  raw  potatoes  to  the  depth 
of  2  in.  Dot  with  bits  of  butter,  add 
salt  and  pepper  and  cover  with  milk. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  two  hours.  This 
makes  a  delicious  dish  at  a  moderate  ex¬ 
pense. 

Beefsteak  Roll.  —  You  will  need  y2 
pint  strained  tomatoes,  one  egg,  1  y2  lbsT 
round  steak,  four  tablespoons  beef  "drip¬ 
pings,  one  tablespoon  butter,  y2  cup  of 
cracker  crumbs,  114  pints  water,  two 
tablespoons  flour,  y2  teaspoon  thyme,  1  14 
teaspoons  salt,  a  little  pepper  and  one 
tablespoon  minced  onion.  Have  the  steak 
cut  thin.  Make  a  dressing  of  the  crumbs, 
thyme,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  pepper,  butter, 
a  little  cold  water  aud  the  egg  well 
beaten.  Season  steak  with  y2  teaspoon 
salt,  little  pepper  ;  spread  dressing  on  it, 
roll  and  tie.  Put  drippings  in  frying 
pan,  place  on  stove.  Dredge  roll  with 
flour,  place  in  hot  fat  and  brown.  Make 
a  sauce  of  the  onion,  flour,  scant  pint  of 
water,  the  remaining  salt  and  the  tomato. 
Strain  over  the  roll,  cover  and  simmer 
three  hours.  This  will  make  a  good  Sun¬ 
day  dinner  served  with  potatoes  and  car¬ 
rots,  turnips  or  cabbage. 

MRS.  F.  W.  STILLMAN. 


Two  Useful  Hints 


When  making  a  braided  rug.  cut  the 
rags  wide  and  braid  four  strand,  and  see 
ir  the  results  are  not  pleasing.  Even 
more  strands  may  be  braided  if  one  knows 
bow. 

Mark  the  outside  of  your  large  pre¬ 
serving  kettle  with  bands  of  paint,  for 
quarts  or  gallons,  and  it  will  save  so 
much  measuring  in  making  fruit  butters, 
etc-  MRS.  A.  R.  J. 
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Colgate's 

Cashmere  Bouquet 
Soap— 26c 


—then  my  Dentist  smiled 
and  said  ‘Use  Colgate’s’ 

“After  Dr.  Stephens  had  cleaned  my  teeth, 
he  held  the  mirror  for  me  to  see  how 
white  and  pretty  they  were.  They  looked 
so  nice  and  clean. 


*t  i 


Colgate's  Talc 
20c  &  26c 


My !  ’,  I  exclaimed,  ‘I  wish  I  could  keep 
them  that  way.’ 

“Then  my  Dentist  smiled  and  said,  ‘Use 
Colgate’s’.” 


Colgate’s 

‘Handy  Grip”  Shaving 
Stick— 36c 


Colgate’s 

Rapid-Shave  Cream 
36c 


The  Name  “Colgate” 
on  Toilet  Articles 
corresponds  to 
“Sterling”  on  Silver 


Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is  the 
secret  of  beautiful  teeth.  It  “washes”  and 
polishes — does  not  scratch  or  scour.  It 
brings  out  and  preserves  all  the  natural 
beauty  of  your  tooth  enamel. 

Colgate’s  is  the  safe,  double-action  denti¬ 
frice.  Its  non-gritty  chalk  loosens  cling¬ 
ing  particles;  its  pure  vegetable-oil  soap 
gently  washes  them  away. 

Colgate’s  cleans  teeth  the  right  way  and 
sells  at  the  right  price.  Large  tube— 25c. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Established  1806 


Truth  in  Advertising 
Implies  Honesty 
in  Manufacture 


CLEANS 

TEETH  the  RIGHT  y 
-  WAY 


KNITTING  WOOL 

UTHEY  COST  LESS  HERE— 330|SampIes  Upon  Request 

COLONIAL  YARN  HOUSE,  1225  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CHAPPED  HANDS 

COTS 
SOKES 

Burns  Etc 


r  We  want  to  prove  to  you 

what  a  wonderful  healing  ointment 
Corona  is— for  quickly  healing  Cuts, 
Wounds, Chapped  Hands,  Corns,  Scalds, 
Burns,  Piles,  Skin  Diseases,  etc.  You  have 
never  used  any  preparation  equal  to 

CORONA 

No  other  preparation  like  it  —  instantly 
soothes  and  quickly  heals. 

Send  name  and  address  and 
get  large  size  can  on  20  days? 

Free  Trial.  If  you  find  it  the 
best  healing  preparation  you 
ever  used  send  65^  in  payment 
at  end  of  20  days.  No  charge 
if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

THE  CORONA  MFC.  CO. 

10  Corona  Block,  Kenton,  O. 


|llllllllll  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIIIU 

1  POWER  WASHER  1 


—  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer 

—  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas 

—  oilne  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of 
=  otlierstyies,  also  special  introductory  offer. 

ZZ  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Bo*  85  BLUFFTON,  O 

?iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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AVE  MONEY 

on  Wall  Paper 

by  buying  direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Before 
papering  your  home  send  for  our  free  catalog 
showing  scores  of  artistic  designs.  This  is 
not  the  usual  small  mail  order  catalog  but  a 
large  book,  showing  borders  and  ceilings  as 
well  as  side  walls  at  prices  lower  than  they 
have  been  for  a  long  time.  Write  today  as 
supply  of  books  is  limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  40  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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YOUR  HORSES 
fi*  Spring  Work 

Time  will  mean  money  to  you,  Mr, 
Farmer,  one  of  these  days 
•  — when  spring  comes  on,  when  the 

sun  begins  to  shine. 

The  acres  you  plow,  or  harrow,  or 
sow,  each  day  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  good  condition  of  your  team. 

Condition  them  now  with  a  course  of 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

You  can  feel  it  on  the  lines 

It  helps  them  shed  their  winter’s  coat, 
whets  their  appetite,  tones  up  their  digestion, 
cleans  out  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  drives  out 
the  worms. 

Feed  your  workers  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
and  you  will  soon  discover  that  you  have  a 
team  before  you  that  can  do  an  honest  day’s 
work,  without  a  pant  or  a  tremble  of  the 
muscle.  They  will  be  there  for  business — and 
■willing. 

Excellent  for  mares  in  foal — and  colts  of 
any  age.  GUARANTEED. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  horses  or  mules 
you  have;  he  has  a  package  to  suit. 

25  lb.  Pail,  $2.25  100  lb.  Drum,  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 

Honest  goods — honest  price — why  pay  more? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


I  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  Tonic. 
Gilbert  Hess 

M.D..  D.V.S. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


DRY  MILK 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
SELL!  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

FENc' 

|  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


A  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SOURCE  OF 
PROTEIN  AND  FAT 

WE  CAN  OFFER  A  LIMITED  QUANTITY  OF 

DISTILLERS’ 

DRIED  GRAINS 

PRICE  AND  ANALYSIS  ON  REQUEST 

CANADIAN  INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL  CO.,  Ltd. 

Canada  Cement  Building  MONTREAL 


Saved  From  Delay  at  Vital  Time 
by  SAVE -THE -HORSE 

tSVTHEN  delay  means  hundreds  of  dollars  loss — possibly  almost  a  year  s  profits— because  of  lame- 
\V  ness,  then  Save -The-Horse  saves  you.  It  cures  SPAVIN,  Ringbone,  Thoropm,  or,  —Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  disease;  -while  horse  keeps  working.  Don  t  take  a  chance  this  year 
on  being  delayed  at  a  vital  time.  Have  a  bottle  of  SAVE-THE-HORSE  ready  for  emergencies. 

SAVE-THE-HORSE  CURES.  We  give  a  signed  MONEY-BACK  Guarantee  to  cure.  Success 
for  30  years  and  over  380,000  satisfied  users  testify  to  its  remarkable  achievement  Why  run  need¬ 
less  risk?  It  costs  you  nothing  to  know  all  about  Save -The-Horse.  Wnte  for  FREE  9°-page  BOOK. 
Tells  how  to  locate,  understand  and  treat  every  kind  of  lameness.  This  serviceable  BOOK,  sample 
guarantee  and  expert  veterinary  advice, — all  FREE.  No  obligation,  write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  324  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with  Signed  Contract,  or  sent  prepaid. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


For  Calves,  Pigs,  Hens 

or  anything  needing  cow’s  sweet  skimmed  milk. 
You  add  the  water.  Also  Dry  Buttermilk  for 
chicks.  W.  A.  RANDEL,  R-7,  Seymour,  Conn. 


Soiling  Crops  for  Cows 

I  have  eight  nice  Jerseys  and  pasture 
for  say  May  and  June.  Will  you  give 
me  the  proper  amount  of  acreage  to  sow 
or  plant  for  soiling  crops  for  the  four 
months  of  July,  August,  September  and 
October,  and  what  crops?  I  have  no  silo. 

I  grow  plenty  of  nice  clover  hay  for  Win¬ 
ter  fodder,  purchase  all  grain  feed. 

Vermont.  W.  M. 

The  growing  of  soiling  crops  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  method  of  providing  succulence 
for  dairy  cows.  Labor  costs  are  greatly 
increased  and  dairymen  have  found  from 
experience  that  where  silage  could  not  be 
provided  in  sufficient  quantity  to  main¬ 
tain  the  herd  through  both  Summer  and 
Winter,  it  was  desirable  to  use  beet  pulp 
as  a  succulence,  and  to  rely  on  grain  and 
selected  roughages  to  provide  the  ration. 
However,  there  are  three  outstanding 
soiling  crops.  The  first  is  oats  and  peas. 
The  mixture  desirable  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  oats  and  Canada  field  peas,  by 
measure,  seeded  early  in  the  Spring  at 
the  rate  of  three  bushels  per  acre.  Seed¬ 
ing  should  be  made  10  days  or  two  weeks 
apart,  so  that  the  crop  can  be  harvested 
as  it  reaches  the  desired  maturity.  Seed- 
ings  can  be  made  as  late  as  the  first  of 
June.  If  perchance  the  oats  and  peas  are 
not  fed  up  before  they  reach  the  unpal¬ 
atable  matured  stage,  they  can  be  mowed 
and  cured  as  hay  and  will  provide  an  ex¬ 
cellent  roughage  for  Winter  feeding. 

Alfalfa  likewise  provides  a  splendid 
forage  crop.  It  can  be  cut  in  30-day  peri¬ 
ods,  the  first  cutting  being  usually  avail¬ 
able  around  about  Decoration  Day. 

Corn,  either  sweet  or  the  ordinary  field 
variety,  supplements  oats  and  peas  and 
Alfalfa  most  advantageously.  The  earlier 
varieties  of  sweet  corn  can  be  seeded  in 
successive  periods.  Oftentimes  the  corn 
can  be  harvested  and  sold  and  the  stalks 
cut  for  feeding  purposes.  The  oats  and 
peas  can  be  thrashed  and  used  in  the 
grain  mixture.  Enough  corn  should  be 
provided  so  that  the  peas  and  oats  and 
the  corn  can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
grain  ration. 

In  determining  the  amount  necessary 
for  eight  cows,  let  us  assume  that  mature 
cows  will  require  about  75  lbs.  of  the 
green  feed  per  day  during  July,  August, 
September  and  October.  The  Alfalfa  can 
be  relied  upon  to  provide  the  first  succu¬ 
lence  during  July  and  August.  The  oats 
and  peas  will  likewise  supplement  the 
Alfalfa  during  this  latter  period,  but  the 
question  of  harvesting  them  as  far  north 
as  Vermont  during  this  season  of  the 
year  must  be  reckoned  with.  Assuming 
that  the  area  will  produce  the  equivalent 
of  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  acreage  would  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  feed  for  the  eight  head  of  animals 
during  the  season,  with  the  assumption 
that  some  purchased  grain  must  be  used 
to  supplement  the  feed  during  the  entire 
season :  Eight  acres  of  oats  and  peas, 
five  acres  of  Alfalfa,  one  acre  of  sweet 
corn,  12  acres  of  field  corn. 

We  believe  that  if  the  herd  of  cows 
could  be  increased  to  12  or  15  head,  and 
enough  grain  produced  so  that  Summer 
silage  could  be  provided  during  the  entire 
season,  with  the  exception  of  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  your  labor  problem 
would  be  solved  and  your  profits  covering 
the  entire  period  materially  increased. 


new 

Built  of  selected  tongue  and 
grooved  stock  and  bound  with  steel 
rods.  Doors  close  tight,  open  easily. 
Convenient  door-front  ladder. 

The  result  of  many  years  of  silo 
making  experience. 
Built  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos. 

Write  now 
for  literature 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Box  160,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


STEEL  RODDED 


For  Large 
Iron  Kettles 


Order 

Now 


We  will  make  you  a  heav¬ 
ily  re-inforced  jacket  to  fit 
your  kettle,  provided  with 
large  fire  door,  flue,  han¬ 
dles,  pipe.  Price  according 
to  size.  Send  measurement 
of  kettle  around  outside 
one  inch  from  top.  If 
kettle  has  flange,  measure 
under  it.  Ask  for  chart  of  standard  sizes. 

Heesen  Stock 
Feed  Cookers 

For  cooking  stock  food, 
scalding  hogs,  rendering 
lard,  etc.  Handiest  article 
onfarm.  Famous  for  years. 
Seven  sizes.  Write  for 
folder  and  prices. 

Heesen  Bros.  &  Co. 
Dept.  8 

Tecumseh,  Michigan 


TANKS 
SMsk  VATS 


l 


!!!!IKK  TUBS 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  W ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Dehorn  with  the  Keystone 


Dehorn  your  cattle  in 
the  modern  humane 
way.  No  crushing— a 
single  stroke  does  the 
work.  Dehorned  cows 
and  steers  are  gentler. 

The  Keystone  is  sold  on  a  money-back 

guarantee.  We  also  make  Keystone 
ull  Staffs.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY 

Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


Injured  Cow 

We  have  a  cow  with  a  large  lump  on 
her  right  hind  leg,  on  the  outside,  a  little 
more  than  half  way  down,  between  the 
rump  and  knee.  It  does  not  seem  to  hurt 
her  or  bother  in  any  way.  It  has  been 
there  possibly  two  weeks  and  in  the  last 
two  days  it  seems  larger.  I  thought  at 
first  it  was  a  sprain  from  slipping  in 
mud.  M.  c. 

Ohio. 

It  is  likely  that  the  cow  strained  her¬ 
self  when  entering  the  barn,  the  result  of 
which  was  evidenced  by  the  swelling  of 
the  hock.  Clipping  the  hair  and  painting 
the  area  with  iodine  will  no  doubt  correct 
this  condition.  Put  the  cow  in  a  box 
stall,  heavily  bedded,  where  she  can  lie 
down  without  undue  effort.  Frequent 
bathing  with  hot  saline  solutions  will  aid 
in  removing  the  inflammation, 
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ing  of  sticky  pastes — 

Rat  Bis-Kit  is  ready  to  y 
use.  Sure  death  to  rats 
and  mice.  Quickest, 

W  cleanest,  easiest  way. 
New  tin  package  con¬ 
tains  18  “Bis-Kits," 
always  fresh.  35c  at  , 
all  drug  and  general^ 
stores. 

THE  RAT  BISCUIT  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio 

.  Guarantee  Coupon 

in  every  package 


Kill  Rats  5 

In  France  the  World’s  great»*t  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
—  —  beings,  dogs, cats,  birds, chickens  Ol* 

pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

_  .  Get  our  free  hook  on  rats  and 

ppap  RnQK  mice,  telling  about  V  IltDS 
■  *  ^ w  U  uwr'  and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  12J  W.  15th  Street  New  York 
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GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

For  Sale  at  reasonable  prices,  from  A.  K,  dams 
with  type  and  production  Sire  has  blood  of 
the  three  May  Rose  1.000  lb.  cows  close  up  in 
his  pedigree.  May  Rose— Golden  Secret-King 
of  the  May— Ne  Plus  Ultra  blood.  Ages:  one 
month  to  one  year.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Accredited  herd. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS,  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

Exceptional  cows  with  official  production  records.  Bred 
to  the  great  bull,  Maxim  of  Linda  Vista  12270  A.  R.,  sire 
of  the  great  cow.  La  Noces  May  Rose  91329  A.  R.  932  lbs. 
butlerfat,  highest  produciug31j-yr.-old  cow  of  the  breed. 
Also  Bulls  of  serviceable  age  whose  dams  have  excellent 
official  records.  Prices,  from  $oOO  up.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  individual  prices. 

HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS  FARM  Olive  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

AT  FARMER  PRICES 

We  have  four  bull  calves  dropped  last  Fall  by 
heifers  we  imported.  They  are  sired  by  noted 
Island  bulls.  They  are  good  ones  and  of  excellent 
breeding,  but  we  need  space  and  have  priced  them 
at  $50.(10  each  for  quick  sale.  Our  herd  is  Federal 
Accredited.  We  have  never  had  a  reactor  on  the 
farm. 

WESTVIEW  FARM.  PAWLING,  N.  Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslfst 
and  Pedigrees.  W<WI,  dairy  FARMS,  32  S.  32d  SI.,  Phil*.,  Pt 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FIATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

lent  condition.  Sire,  Comet  of  Greenfield.  Dam, 
Floss  of  Greenfield.  Can  be  had  reasonable.  Apply 

to  H  GREEN,  Beaver  Farms.  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.  Box  248 


Registered  GUERNSEY  Bull  CALVES 

from  3  urns,  to  12  mos.  old.  Price,  from  $40  to  SI OO.  7 
cows,  from  3  to  5  years  old.  P.  I..  DWlfillT,  lie  Itnyicr,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


F*r  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Bayers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.Y. 


DUR0CS 


Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Boars.  Fall  Pigs. 

ELMWOOD  FARMS 
P.  O.  Box  IS  Bradford,  N.  Y. 


XDUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

P.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merriiield,  N.  Y. 


SCARFF’S 

Hampshire  Hogs 


We  have  150  yearlings  and 
spring  Hampshire  Gilts  of 
exceptional  type  and  qual- 
Ity.bred  to  our  best  herd  Boars. 
We  also  have  to  offer  some 
splendid  yearling  and  spring  Boars  that  are  very  promising. 


1000  Fall  Pigs  both  sexes. 


Prices  Reasonable. 
Write  for  Catalogue  B 


SCARFF’S  STOCK  FARM,  New  Carlisle.  Ohio 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old.  $5.00  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $6.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  betw  een  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  Ail  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old.  #8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


O.I.C.’s 


Choice  Registered  Pigs,  *10  each.  Bred  Sows, 
*35.  R.  HILL  -  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows, 
We  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  tiiem. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Service  boars,  boar  pigs  and  bred  gilts.  All  stock  guar¬ 
anteed.  We  won  Grand  Champion  boar  and  many  of  the 
highest  prizes  at  the  Interstate  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
Far  Hills,  N  J.  Richard  K.  Wals,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


PATM440R  BERKSHIRES.  Rreeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  llartlield,  N.Y, 


Registered  O.  I.C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  RIGS. 

n  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayviia.e,  New  York 


“  BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES  ” 

Service  Boars,  Fail  Pigs,  Gilts  and  tried  Sows,  Bred  for 
March  and  April  farrow  to  my  Big  Grand  Champion  Boar. 
Immune  and  Best  Blood  lines  (“Oakdale  Farm”) 
Clyde  B.  Thomas  Boonsboro.  Maryland. 


Registered  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

of  all  ages  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  price.  Pairs  and 
trios  not  akin.  Write  Brcokslde  Farm,  Middleton,  Va. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

at  Farmers’  Prices  if  ordered  quick.  March  boars 
ready  for  service;  April  and  July  sows,  bred  and 
open:  several  litters  of  young  pigs  not  akin.  10  wks. 

old.  EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 


The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Jan.  28,  1024.  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Washington.  Highbridge.  French- 
town,  Flemington.  Passaic,  Ilackettstown, 
Belle  Meale,  Califon.  Lebanon,  Newton, 
Branohville.  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell, 
New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Morristown, 
Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth.  Somerville. 
Newark,  Trenton.  Perth  Amboy  and 
Montclair : 

Per  Bu. 


No.  2  white  oats  .. 
No.  3  white  oats.  .  . . 
No.  2  yellow  corn... 
No.  3  yellow  corn  .  . . 

•Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  . 
Spring  middlings  .  .  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

Dry  brewers*  grains 
Flour  middlings 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal.  .  . 


40.58% 

•  -Wi/s 
.  00% 

•  07% 
Per  Ton 
. .  $33.00 
. .  35.90 
.  .  33.40 
.  .  30.00 
.  .  43.00 
.  .  37.40 
.  47.50 
.  53.50 
. .  46.50 


Feeding  Young  Pigs 

Should  like  to  ask  you  advice  about  the 
feeding  of  young  pigs.  I  have  three  about 
nine  weeks  old  and  am  feeding  them  red- 
dog  flour  in  a  slop  with  skim-milk  morn¬ 
ing  and  night.  At  noon  I  give  them  some 
shelled  corn  scattered  in  their  litter  so 
that  they  will  have  to  hunt  for  it.  I 
don’t  want  either  to  overfeed  or  under¬ 
feed  them,  so  I  want  to  know  approxi¬ 
mately  the  amount  of  flour  each  pig 
should  have  per  day,  mixed  in  the  milk. 
They  have  about  three  quarts  of  skim- 
milk  each  per  day.  How  much  corn 
should  they  have?  In  a  day  or  so  they 
will  have  the  run  of  a  barnyard,  so  that 
they  will  have  enough  exercise  without 
having  to  search  for  the  corn.  T.  IT.  I. 

New  York. 

If  shelled  corn  is  to  be  fed  pigs,  it 
should  be  fed  in  clean  troughs,  and  not 
sprinkled  with  the  litter,  as  you  sug¬ 
gest.  Scratch  feeds  for  poultry  are  prop¬ 
erly  mixed  with  the  litter  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  exercise  of  the  birds,  but  this  is  not 
wise  or  necessary  with  young  pigs. 

Youngsters  nine  or  10  weeks  old  will 
do  best  if  fed  four  times  a  day.  The  mid¬ 
dlings  can  be  appropriately  mixed  with 
the  shelled  corn  and  water  and  fed  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  slop  if  desired;  but  I 
should  not  combine  the  middlings  with 
the  skim-milk.  It  would  be  better  to  let 
them  drink  the  skim-milk  at  a  separate 
feeding  rather  than  attempt  to  combine 
this  product  with  the  ingredients. 

As  to  the  amount  of  grain  to  feed,  4 
lbs.  of  dry  corn  ought  to  produce  1  lb.  of 
gain  in  pigs  of  this  age,  and  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  expect  youngsters  of  this 
age  to  gain  %  lb.  a  day.  Therefore,  2 
lbs.  of  gain  per  animal  per  day  would 
constitute  a  very  generous  feeding.  This 
of  course  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  pig. 
Usually  it  is  safe  to  feed  youngsters  ail 
that  they  will  clean  up  with  relish  three 
or  four  times  per  day.  This  is  a  good 
practice,  for  it  insures  no  loss  or  waste 
of  feed.  The  correct  proportion  of  feed 
to  use  in  this  instance  would  be  live  parts 
of  shelled  or  ground  corn  and  three  parts 
of  the  red-dog  flour.  For  each  pound  of 
grain  fed  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  pigs 
have  3  or  4  lbs.  of  skim-milk.  t.  c.  m. 

Feeding  Dry  Cows 

I  would  like  a  balanced  ration  for  my 
cows.  I  have  only  corn  fodder  for  rough- 
age.  I  have  plenty  of  ground  oats,  plen¬ 
ty  of  corn;  can  get  bran  middlings  and 
cottonseed  meal  (42  per  cent).  My  cows 
will  be  fresh  in  April.  R.  N.  E. 

For  cows  due  to  freshen  in  April  I 
should  supply  a  ration  during  the  coming 
three  months  which  is  not  relatively  high 
in  protein.  Your  cows  will  probably  be 
dry  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  and  are  now  toward  the  end  of 
their  lactation  period.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  a  ration  consisting  of  300  lbs.  of 
oats,  300  lbs.  corn,  200  lbs.  bran.  200 
lbs.  linseed  meal  is  proposed.  If  the  cows 
are  thin  in  flesh,  and  after  the  cows  are 
entirely  dry  the  amount  of  linseed  meal 
can  be  reduced  to  100  lbs.  and  the  bran 
increased  to  300  lbs.  When  the  cows 
freshen,  however,  more  protein  should  be 
provided,  and  the  addition  of  150  lbs.  of 
cottonseed  meal  would  serve  your  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  not  necessary  to  include  man¬ 
gel  beets  when  bran  is  of  standard  qual¬ 
ity-  T.  c.  M. 


Upward 


Cream 


Have  you  seen  the 

New  L.  S.  Model? 

YOU  can  pay  more  but  you  cannot  buy  a  better  separator! 

Place  the  American  beside  any  separator  regardless  of  pricer 
Run  it  for  30  days.  If  it  is  not  the  Easiest 
running,  Closest  skimming,  simplest,  easiest 
to  clean,  most  sanitary  and  best  looking 
separator,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  The 
new  American  is  the  last  word  in  separator 
perfection  by  the  oldest  and  largest  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  making  cream  separators 
only.  Unexcelled  for  Easy  Running,  Easy 
Washing,  Quick  Flushing  and  Simplicity. 

You  can  get  an  American  Separator  for  as 
low  as  $24.95,  different  from  picture  which 
shows  our  new,  larger  capacity  L.  S.  Model. 

American  Separators  are  made  in  seven 
sizes  from  the  smallest  up  to  850-pound 
capacity.  Sold  direct  at  very  low  prices  for 
either  cash  or  on  our 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Every  American  is  sent  on  30  days  trial.  It  must  prove  its  sterling 
worth  to  you  as  it  has  to  thousands  of  others  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  It  can  pay  for  itself  while  you  use  it,  with  the  cream  and 
time  saved.  If  you  are  without  a  separator,  or  the  one  you  have 
turns  hard  and  wastes  cream. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  get  this  great  offer.  Our 
illustrated  catalog  sent  free,  is  an  interesting  book  on  cream 
separators.  Learn  how  our  plan  of  selling  direct  enables  us  to 
0^ert^C8e  wonderfully  low  prices  and  saves  you  money. AVest- 
ern  Orders  shipped  from  Western  points  assure  prompt  delivery. 

Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  2075  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

JVE  i  1  lx  ing  Sh.ortlioriL8 

Dual  purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  know  n  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washlngtonvllle,  N.Y. 

Dairy  Shorthorn  BullSrUfhs8 

Best  producing  strains.  Prices  *50  to  *  1  OO.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  them.  E.  J.  Easlerbrook,  Corning,  N.Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE—  Heavy  Milking  Registered  Holstein 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Splendid  Bulls 

Beady  for  service  at  MORGAN  FARM,  Cuba,  IN.  Y. 
D.  F.  McLennan  311  Union  Bldg.  BYRACU8E,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

No.  413742.  Irene  Segis  Pontiac  Korudyke.  Horn,  Feb. 
20.  1918.  Due  to  freshen,  Feb.  2nd.  Has  A.  K.  O.  record. 
Also  her  yearling  daughter,  Registered.  Pedigree  upon 
request.  A.  F.  MATHES,  Somerville,  N.  J  It.  F.  1).  4 

For  Sale  HOLSTEIN  2nSfSh^.irt,fS5 

«nd  $30.  Sire,  son  of  King  of  the  Ormsbys.  Registered. 

T.  BAYLOR  52  Broadway,  New  York  City 

JERSEYS 

For  Sale  Rjer.teyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1>.  A.  V II  RTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

u/E  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for  I _ _ 

"  They  lire  GOOD  Jerseys.  Write  for  DOIIO  JCTSCyS 
10  reasons  WHY.  BONO  FARMS  .  Troy,  Pa. 

HORSES 

For  Sale-Two  Colts  2  and  3  Years  Old 

(Grand  children)  descendants  of  Peter  the  Great. 

JAMES  T.  LYNN  -  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Wanted-Team  ol  Horses  For  Farm  Work 

Abdut  2.600  lbs  4  to  5  years  old. 

BURLINGAME,  HUTCHINS  &  KING  ,  Inc.  7  Water  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

SHEEP 

Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  RVagii 

tered  South  down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIBER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Reg.Hampshire  EweLambs  'ut V&Et. 

C •  P.  &  M.  W.  lilGHAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Deg.  Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes.  Wooled  to  Nose ' 
I*  Priced  Low.  I.eRO Y  C.  BOVVER,  LndJowvilie,  .V.  Y 

|  .\  SWINE  | 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

YORKSHIRE  AND  BERKSHIRE  CROSS  AND  CHES¬ 
TER  AND  YORKSHIRE  CROSS  PIGS 

6  weeks  old,  ss  each.  7  to  8  weeks  old,  SS.SO  each 
and  8  to  10  weeks  old,  S 6  each.  I  have  20  Yorkshire 
pure  bred  Sows  or  Boars,  6  to  8  weeks  old.  S 7  each  ; 

10  Black  Berkshire  Sows  or  Boai  s,  6  to  7  weeks  old , 

S 7  each.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  O.  I),  on  approval.  I 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Will  ship  from  1  to  50  No 
charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  SI.,  Woburn,  Mats. 

GOATS 


FOR  SALE  FOR  QUICK  DISPOSAL 

4  purebred  year-old  Toggenberg  doe  kids,  $15  each. 
1  purebred  2-year-old  Toggenherg  doe,  freshening  in 
February,  135.  SUNNY  FARM,  R.  0.  No.  I,  Newburgh.  N.Y. 


MILK  Toggenburg  Bucks  gK,rvrcE 

$1 5  to  *50.  Real  Milk  Goals  .#£>«. 

^  S.  J.  Sharpless,  R.  D.S, Norristown,  Pa. 


Q  Q  A  T C  [Nubians,  Toggeiibergi 
^  breds  and  high  grades. 

SACRIFICED  I  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown.  ».  J 


s,  pure 
es. 


Young  Milking  Goats  (2.yr.-old  hornless  does)  *30  each. 
ALl’KED  NORCONK  -  Towanda,  Pa. 


.  DOGS 


AT  STUD 

“MAC,  the  10th” 

No  better  bred  Setter  lives.  $3,000  won't  buy  one 
son.  $1,000  refused  for  another.  His  pups  for  sale. 
Whelped  by  '‘Fancy  Queen  of  Westmoreland.” 
Beauties.  ,JAS.  O.  COOPER  Dover,  N.  j. 


POLICE  AND  ARMY  DOCS 

formally  known  as  the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  Dog. 
Three  Litters  of  very  line  wolf-gray  puppies  witli  five 
Champions  in  Pedigree. 

Geo.  Rauch,  Calikill  Mountain  Slock  Form,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


Collie 

home.  F. 


Pup 


Six  months  old.  None  better  at  any 
price.  Three  females,  *S,  and  good 

WHITE  -  Annuiidule,  N.  J. 


'Piirsrsixxc'  Very  handsome.  From  farm 
I  lippivo  raised  and  trained  stock. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Brinton  -  West  Chester,  Pa 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Gro*«  Oily,  P«. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  Males,  $15  and  $20.  Female,, 
$10.  Kmbden  Ganders,  $«.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUBH. Mercer. P, 


While  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $l«  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


Broken  Beagles 


and  Hounds,  $15  up.  5  mos.  male,  start 

ed,  $8.  Chas.Toth  Henderson,  Md. 


For  Sale— Airedales 

stock.  WALTER  N. 


Six  weeks  to  1  year.  Toy  Irish,  six 
weeks  old.  Best  of  p  e  d  i  g  r  e  e  d 

8NELL  Medina,  N.Y. 


Lake  Shore  Kennels,  lllnirod,  N.  Y.,  offers  Irish 
Water  Spaniels.  Some  fast  fox  hounds.  Priced  right. 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cow's 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  fm  merson  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barra. vt 


Ghesier  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagla  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont.  Pa.  S  H.  NULL  &  SON 


Milk  Y our  Cows,  F eed  Out  Y our  Steers 

You'U  Know  No  Hard  Times  with  Milking  S  horthorn  Cows.  A  Milking  Shorthorn 
Bull  will  Increase  and  Retain  Both  the  Milking  and  Fleshing  Qualities  of  your  herd. 

Tell  us  how  many  cows  you  milk  and  why  you  are  interested  in  Milking  Shorthorns, 
and  we’ll  send  you  a  copy  of  the  February  MILKING  SHORTHORN  JOURNAL,  full 
of  information  about  Dual  Purpose  Shorthorns,  the  General  Farmer's  Cow. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY.  Independence,  Iowa 
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Double  the  Net  Dairy  Rroflt/ 


—  and  flop  dreading  cow 
diseases,  at  one  stroke. 


One  cent  a  day 

per  cow  Is  the  average  cost 
of  using  Kow-Kare  as  a 
preventive  of  disease  and 
aid  to  increased  milk  yield. 
eJMost  dairymen  feed  a 
tablespoonful  twice  a  day 
oneweek  out  of  each  month 
Fed  two  weeks  before  and 
two  weeks  after  calving, 
Kow-Kare  strengthens 
the  cow  over  this  critical 
period. 


Yh«C'«£, 
Cow  AM* 


*****'* 

DAmvAssocwloN  ca.'«c’ 

‘*KOO*V»U.t,vr»U>$-A 


The  best  dairy  authorities  say  that,  on 
the  average,  an  increase  in  milk  yield  of 
only  10%  will  double  the  net  profit.  This 
is  a  goal  so  moderate  that  it  can  be  at¬ 
tained  in  almost  every  dairy. 

Cows  are  pretty  hardy  creatures,  but  their  gen¬ 
ital  and  digestive  organs — always  hard  worked  in 
the  function  of  milk  making — are  prone  to  break 
down.  The  milk-yield  at  once  suffers. 

These  milk-making  functions  of  nearly  every 
cow,  need  frequent  aid  to  keep  them  toned  up  to 
top-notch  production,  and  to  ward  off  disease. 
Kow-Kare  accomplishes  just  this  purpose.  Acts 
directly  on  the  organs  of  production.  Thus 
strengthened,  you  need  have  little  fear  of  such  cow 
diseases  as  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  After¬ 
birth,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite. 

The  milk-flow,  too,  is  surprisingly  increased  by 
the  general  conditioning  action  of  Kow-Kare.  A 
cow  may  have  no  sign  of  disease,  yet  show  a 
substantial  increase  in  yield  when  Kow-Kare  is 
fed  moderately. 

Start  now  to  get  10%  more  milk  from  your 
cows.  Our  free  book,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor’* 
tells  how  to  use  Kow-Kare  successfully.  Write 
for  your  copy. 

Feed  dealer?,  general  stores  and  druggists  sell 
Kow-Kare;  $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  If  your  dealer 
is  not  supplied,  we  will  mail  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  remittance. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,Inc.,Lyndonville,Vt. 

Makers  also  of  Bag  Balm,  Grange  Garget  Remedy. 

Horse  Comfort  and  American  Horse  Tonic. 


lla 


meet 

KOW-KARE 

weekeach 

month 


&t  penny  a  day  per  cow 


Let  Your  Cows  Pay 

for  That  New  Silo 


They’ll  do  it,  and  thank  you  for  the  chance.  Here’s 
how.  You  can  fill  a  Harder  Silo  with  succulent  silage 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  husking,  hauling  and  stack¬ 
ing  the  dry  fodder.  And  when  you  come  to  feed  it, 
it  will  be  worth  twice  as  much,  to  say  nothing  of  be¬ 
ing  easier  to  handle.  At  the  end  of  the  feeding 
season  your  cows  will  have  paid  for  a  handsome  new 
Harder-Victor  Front  Silo. 

Harder  Easy- Payment  Plan 

Under  this  liberal  new  plan  you  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  the  increase  in  your  milk  check  and  the 
saving  in  feed  cost.  You  can’t  afford  to  go  through 
another  season  without  a  silo  when  your  cows  will 
pay  for  the  best  silo  ever  put  on  a  foundation. 

Write  for  particulars  and  our  free  book,  “Saving  with  Silos”, 
new  edition.  Tell  us  how  many  cows  you  are  milking  and  we’ll 
send  you  also  a  Handy  Pocket  Record  Book,  arranged  to  show  in¬ 
come  and  outgo,  profit  and  loss.  Write  today. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  C  .  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 

L.  I| 

Ration  with  Timothy  Hay 

Will  you  compound  a  ration  for  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  cows?  I  have  corn  fodder, 
Timothy  and  clover  hay  (mostly  Tim¬ 
othy),  and  oat  straw,  for  roughage.  For 
grain  I  have  available  corn  on  cob,  oats, 
rye  bran,  cottonseed  meal  and  oil  or  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  H.  H.  R. 

New  York. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  most  of  your 
roughage  is  Timothy  hay ;  if  more  of  it 
were  clover  your  milk  making  problem 
would  be  solved,  or  at  least  simplified. 
However,  with  the  ingredients  at  hand, 
by  combining  them  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portions  you  would  have  a  combination 
giving  you  a  20  per  cent  protein  ration  : 
Corn  and  cob  meal,  300  lbs.  ;  ground  oats,  ; 
200  lbs. ;  rye  bran,  150  lbs. ;  cottonseed 
meal,  150  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  200  lbs. 

It  is  significant  that  oilmeal  in  east¬ 
ern  territory  is  cheaper  than  it  is  in  west¬ 
ern  territory,  largely  because  the  oilmeal 
in  mid-western  territory  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  by  a  large  feed  manufacturer. 
Hence  we  are  suggesting  20  per  cent  of 
the  linseed  meal,  which  is  economical 
under  the  circumstances. 

Rye  bran,  while  less  palatable  than 
wheat  bran,  carries  a  little  more  protein. 

I  should  mix  1%  per  cent  of  salt  with 
this  combination,  and  if  the  rye  bran  is 
not  sweet  and  free  from  musty  odors,  I 
should  restrict  its  use  and  replace  it  with 
ordinary  wheat  bran. 


Ration  Using  Ground  Wheat 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  average 
size  Guernsey  and  Jersey  milking  cows 
in  which  I  can  use  and  grind  my  own 
wheat,  oats  and  corn  ?  Corn  to  be  ground 
cob  and  all.  Other  ingredients  to  be  pur¬ 
chased.  For  roughage,  Alfalfa  hay,  corn 
silage  and  dry  cornstalks  cut  and  mois¬ 
tened  with  water  in  which  a  quart  of  mo¬ 
lasses  is  thinned.  W.  B.  W. 

'Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  ground  wheat  is  to  be  incorporated 
in  your  ration,  remember  that  it  is  to  re¬ 
place  corn  rather  than  wheat  by-pro¬ 
ducts,  for  it  contributes  carbohydrates 
rather  than  protein,  and  when  used  en¬ 
tire  does  not  add  the  bulk  or  mineral 
matter  that  is  ordinarily  contributed 
when  bran  is  used.  Realizing,  however, 
that  you  could  ill  afford  to  sell  your 
wheat  at  present  prices  and  that  you  de¬ 
sire  to  use  this  grain  in  your  ration,  the 
following  combination  is  suggested : 
Ground  wheat,  200  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  200 
lbs. ;  ground  corn  and  cob  meal,  150  lbs. ; 
oilmeal,  250  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  200 
lbs. ;  bran,  100  lbs. 

This  combination,  provided  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  linseed  meal  are  of  aver¬ 
age  analysis,  will  give  you  a  22-per  cent 
ration.  Do  not  be  alarmed  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  25  per  cent  of  linseed  meal 
be  incorporated,  for  the  linseed  is  cheaper 
than  cottonseed  meal,  and  is  advisable 
where  the  corn  and  cob  meal  and  wheat 
meal  'is  used.  It'is  likely,  however,  that 
the  bran  could  be  eliminatel,  since  Al¬ 
falfa  is  available.  In  such  case  the  corn 
and  cob  meal  should  be  increased  to  2o0 
lbs.,  rather  than  to  150  lbs. 


Feeding  Ews  and  Ram 

A  short  while  ago  I  bought  three  ewes 
and  a  ram.  The  ewes  have  all  been  bred. 
What  should  I  feed  them  in  Winter?  I 
give  them  a  little  hay  in  the  morning  and 
a  quart  of  oats  at  night,  but  the  ram  is 
getting  too  fat.  c.  H.  s. 

Long  Island. 

Whole  oats,  supplemented  with  some 
such  roughage  as  you  mention,  will  do 
very  nicely  for  feeding  the  three  ewes 
and  the  ram  ;  but  the  mixture  would  be 
improved  by  combining  five  parts  of  oats 
with  two  parts  of  bran.  If  the  ram  puts 
on  too  much  flesh  it  is  because  he  is  get¬ 
ting  move  than  his  share  of  the  mixture. 
From  i/4  to  %  lb.  per  head  per  day  is 
sufficient.  Sheep  will  pick  over  corn¬ 
stalks  with  a  great  deal  of  relish  and 
j  will  make  good  use  of  coarse  roughage  of 
this  character.  You  are  reminded  that 
the  gestation  period  of  ewes  is  152  days, 
and  that  lambing  time  arrangements 
should  be  provided  so  that  the  ewes  will 
be  in  box  stalls  well  and  heavily  bedded 
and  free  from  draughts, 


NATCO 
HOMES 
HEATING 
COSTS 


because  the  hollow  cells  in 
Natco  Hollow  Tile  form  a  pro¬ 
tective  blanket  of  still  air  that 
arrests  the  passage  ofcold  and 
dampness  within  the  walls 
and  maintains  a  moderate  in¬ 
side  temperature  at  all  times. 

Write  for  Home  Book 
You  should  have  our  handsome,  illus¬ 
trated  book  "Natco  Homes”  before 
you  build.  A  free  copy  will  be  mailed 
you  on  request. 

NATIONAL*  FIR1HPRCOFI NGCOMPANY 

122  Fulton  Building.  Pittsburgh,  ftnna. 


L-N  /XT  O  O 

i-i  o  i.  i.  o  w  t  i  i.  i: 


Triple  Strength 
Triple  Protection 


Three  walls.  A 
smooth,  clean-cut 
giant  in  strength 
that  holds  itself 
straight  and  erect 
and  stays  so !  Outer 
wall  of  continuous 
spiral  hooping  firm¬ 
ly  binds  it  into  one 
solid,  durable  struc- 
ture,  with  every 
square  inch  cross- 
supported. 

Like  the  double  walls 
of  a  house,  the  Craine’s 
multiple  walls  defy 
frost — keep  warmth  in 
and  cold  out.  Its  air¬ 
tight  middle  wall  of  waterproof  Silafelt 
stops  moisture  from  entering  and  holds 
in  all  the  valuable  silage  juices. 

A  handsomefarm  building  that  protects 
silage,  and  reduces  upkeep  cost,  the 
Craine  Silo  is  the  best  investment  in 
the  end.  'Write  for  Catalog  and  full  in¬ 
formation,  now.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders.  Time 
payments  if  desired. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINEtXllESILOS 


ROOFING 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru- 
.  gated  at  only  $3.45  per  100 
-------  J  sq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 

’only  $4.80.  If  yon  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory"  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing,  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  1 05 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Ga9  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co., 


Hand  Power 
Hercules 


*10 


oo 

Down 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England, 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost  r  p 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  “*1  rijrmenis 
er  in  four  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog — get  my 
1923  introductory  offer.  \  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER, 

*  res.  use 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

630  29  th  SL 
Centerville,  Iowa 
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The  Willmarth 
Peat  Fuel  Machine 

W e  also  manufacture  dryers,  gas  retorts,  condensers, 
carbonizing  machines,  winding  drums,  etc. 

Write  for  fret  catalog  on  Peat  products  and  machinery 

The  C.  A.  Willmarth  Company 

Tecumseh,  Michigan 

Complete  Milker 

$123! 

Comes  complete  and 
ready  to  use;  nothing 
to  install,  no  bother, 
no  expense.  No  elec- 
tricity —no  gas  engine. 
Run  by  hand.  So  easy 
to  pump  a  child  can  do 
it,  thanks  to  patent 
£  6  spring  and  vacuum, 

if  u  Tremendous  improve- 

■Jl  ment  in  machine 

IJ  milking.  Simple,  ultra 

*  -  simple  I  That’s  why 

this  complete  milker 
costs  so  little  and  is 
better  for  you  and  your  COWS.  Only  $123— think  of  it. 
Special  Offer— rock-bottom  price  direct.  30  Days  Free 
Trial.  No  C.  O.  D.— no  deposit.  Easy  Monthly  Pay¬ 
ments.  We’ll  make  that  milker  pay  for  itself  every  day 
while  you  are  using  it.  Also:  Portable  gas  engine  and 
electric  milkers. _ 

sfonr  FREE  Book 

A  book  every  dairyman  should  read— ’and  it’s  free. 
Write,  while  this  special  offer  lasts. 

Barton  Page  Co.,  661 W.  Lake  St. ,  Dept.  9852  Chiccgo.IU. 


Globe  Silos  ,hfL  most  af,rac,iv'  »»<• 

_ lhe  most  economical 

You  can  tell  a  GLOBE  SILO  by 
the  roof. 

GLOBE  SILOS  are  made  of  high 
quality  spruce  and  tii  .  Heavy 
matching,  double  splines, 
sealed  joints  and  our  flexi¬ 
ble  doors  makes  them 
airtight.  Our  exclusive 
GLOBE  extension  roof 
gives  greater  storage  space, 
takes  care  of  settling  and 
reduces  cost  per  net  ton 
capacity.  Every  Extension 
Hoof  is  a  GLOBE  or  a  poor 
imitation.  Swelling  o  r 
shrinking  are  taken  care 
of  by  easily  adjustable 
hoops.  GLOBE  improve¬ 
ments  and  advantages 

make  GLOBE  SILOS  the  most  durable,  convenient 
and  profitable  silos  you  can  possibly  own. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  prices  on  Silos, 
Tanks,  Water  Tubs,  Portable  Poultry  Houses,  etc. 
Address  GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  106,  Unad  ilia,  NY 


SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES 

Direct  from  Factory  to  User.  Send  Me  Your  Catalogue 


Buggies 

Carls 

Phono¬ 

graphs 

Auto 

Accessories 

Merchandise 

Lowest 

Factory 

Freight 

Rates 


Spring 

Wagons 

Delivery 

Wagons 

Farm 

Wagons 

Work 

Harness 

Driving 

Harness 


Buy  Our  Best  Grade  Blue  Ribbon  Buggies  and  You 
iGet  Harness  included.  30  Dayc  Trial. 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  COMPANY 

Dept.  1 5  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

It  it  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 

Our  Catalog  %  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
\  With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  £fe?,V. 


MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


D 


For  tore  teats,  obstructions,  spiders,  hard  milkers,  etc. 

25c.  dozen,  post  paid. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Outfit  8c  Instructions 

r\r\_ ji 

for 

\  Tart  it  Uo 

Tanning  2  Fox 

'Your^oit  "With  \ 
y  Tivnnlte  Aj 

EquixjcJGnt 

Postpaid 

BooMct  tree 

Tannito 

Co.  Elmira.  N.Y 

Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Improving  Dairy  Feed 

I  am  milking  seven  grade  Holsteins 
and  selling  whole  milk  on  a  butterfat 
test,  which  runs  36  to  37.  Am  produc¬ 
ing  an  average  of  200  lbs.  per  day.  Have 
corn,  silage,  thrashed  Alsike  hay,  bean 
straw  (pods)  and  dry  cornstalks.  I  feed 
4  qts.  (4  lbs.)  of  a  commercial  24  per 
cent  protein  dairy  feed  twice  daily  with 
a  bushel  of  silage  and  keep  ether  rough- 
age  constantly  in  manger  during  the  day. 
The  dairy  feed  cost  was  $50  per  ton.  I 
have  plenty  of  good  oats  but  no  other 
home-grown  grain  in  quantity.  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  suggest  how  best  to 
utilize  my  roughage  as  well  as  my  oats 
and  to  suggest  any  method  of  feeding 
which  will  increase  milk  flow  or  test  or 
reduce  costs.  J.  L.  t. 

New  York. 

The  shredded  Alsike  and  the  bean 
straw  even  though  fed  in  conjunction 
with  cornstalks  is  at  best  a  faulty  rough- 
age.  Sometimes  the  bean  pods  are  pala¬ 
table ;  again,  they  become  musty  and 
moldy,  and  oftentimes  do  not  appeal  to 
anything  but  an  underfed  or  undergrown 
cowr. 

The  24  per  cent  dairy  ration  that  you 
refer  to  is  a  good  brand  of  prepared  feed. 
It  carries  a  generous  amount  of  the  yeast 
or  vinegar  grains  misnamed  “brewers” 
grains;  at  $50  a  ton  it  is  in  line  with 
other  mixed  feeds  of  similar  composi¬ 
tion.  However,  if  you  have  either  oats 
or  corn  it  is  believed  that  the  use  of  a 
mixture  consisting  of:  65  lbs.  of  the  feed, 
25  lbs.  ground  oats,  10  lbs.  linseed  meal, 
would  enable  you  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  milk  at  a  little  less  cost. 

Or,  if  you  prefer  to  use  a  20  per  cent 
feed  entirely  home  mixed,  by  combining 
250  lbs.  of  hominy,  150  lbs.  bran,  250 
lbs.  oilmeal,  250  lbs.  oats,  150  lbs.  42 
per  c-ent  cottonseed  meal  this  can  be  rea¬ 
lized.  Ground  oats,  when  supplemented 
with  linseed  meal,  make  a  very  desirable 
combination. 

If  the  cows  are  producing  more  than 
40  lbs.  of  milk  then  I  should  increase  the 
amount  of  linseed  meal  suggested  in  this 
mixture.  However,  if  the  cows  evidence 
undue  laxativeness,  it  would  suggest  that 
you  have  reached  the  maximum  of  linseed 
meal  that  can  be  safely  incorporated.  If 
you  desire  more  protein  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  add  some  gluten  meal  or  some  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal. 


Milking  Three  Times  a  Day 

I  would  like  some  information  about 
registered  Holstein  cattle.  I  bought  two 
cows  (dry)  ;  they  both  have  been  milked 
three  times  a  day  when  in  milk  ;  one  man 
told  me  he  milked  at  5  a.  m.,  12  noon  and 
5  p.  m.,  and  claims  he  gets  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  when  he  milked  at  5  a.  m.,  12 
noon  and  8  p.  m.  I  don’t  know  about  the 
other,  as  I  bought  her  at  an  auction,  and 
all  I  could  And  out  was  that  she  was 
milked  three  times  a  day.  I  would  much 
rather  milk  twice  a  day  if  it  did  not  harm 
the  cows  other  than  have  them  give  a  lit¬ 
tle  less_  milk.  Could  I  do  it?  How  do 
they  milk  them?  One  of  my  cows  has  a 
spread  of  20  in.  between  her  forward 
teats.  All  the  way  I  can  see  is  to  milk 
one  side  and  then  go  around  and  milk  the 
other.  r.  e.  R. 

New  Hampshire. 

Usually  cows  on  advanced  registry  test 
are  milked  four  times  a  day,  generally  at 
11  o’clock  and  5  o’clock,  a.  m.  and  p.  m. 
This  practice  would  not  pay  its  cost  un¬ 
der  ordinary  herd  conditions,  and  even 
three  milkings  a  day  are  not  necessary, 
unless  it  is  practiced  immediately  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  lactation  period, 
when  there  is  considerable  inflammation 
present  in  the  udder.  Two  milkings  a 
day,  as  you  suggest,  are  not  only  prac¬ 
ticable,  but  desirable,  under  ordinary  farm 
conditions. 

A  few  years  ago  Walker-Gordon  Farms 
conducted  some  extensive  tests  relative  to 
milking  two  and  three  times  a  day.  I 
think  their  findings  suggested  that  when 
cows  were  fresh  and  provided  they  were 
giving  over  70  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  the 
three  milkings  per  day  justified  the  added 
cost  and  inconvenience.  When  the  flow 
of  milk  approached  50  lbs.,  two  milkings 
per  day  were  quite  satisfactory  as  three 
milkings  per  day. 

Considering  the  method  of  approach  of 
a  cow  whose  udder  is  as  extensive  as  the 
one  you  describe,  it  seems  to  me  that  you. 
have  no  alternative  than  to  milk  one  side, 
then  go  to  the  other  side  and  complete 
the  job. 


Save  $20  Per  Cow  Per  Year 
With  a  De  Laval  Milker 


According  to  an  investigation 
by  the  University  of  Illinois  on 
66  dairy  farms,  it  was  found  that 
133.9  hours  per  year  were  re¬ 
quired  to  milk  a  cow  by  hand. 
A  De  Laval  Milker  will  cut  this 
time  in  two  and  save  at  least  62 
hours  per  cow  per  year  over 
hand  milking,  and  at  1 5  cents 
per  hour  a  saving  of  $9.30  per 
cow  per  year  will  be  effected.  ’ 
Save  Time 

This  is  a  very  conservative  way 
of  figuring  the  value  of  the  time¬ 
saving  feature  of  a  De  Laval 
Milker.  In  actual  use  it  may 
save  a  man;  or  if  a  man  is  still 
retained  it  may  mean  that  more 
cows  can  be  kept  or  that  he  can 
devote  all  his  time  to  other  work, 
the  owner  looking  after  the 
milking  himself.  Or  it  may  mean 
that  a  boy  or  some  other  person 
not  capable  of  doing  much  milk¬ 
ing  by  hand,  with  the  aid  of  a 
De  Laval  can  take  the  place  of 
a  grown  man. 

Get  More  Milk 

But  saving  time  is  only  part  of 
the  advantage  of  a  De  Laval 
Milker.  Suppose  a  De  Laval, 
because  of  its  uniform,  vigorous 
and  stimulating  action,  will  in¬ 
crease  production  1 0%.  Of 
course  the  De  Laval  Company 
can’t  guarantee  such  an  increase, 
as  there  are  so  many  uncon¬ 
trollable  factors,  such  as  health, 
feed,  climate,  care,  etc.  But 
practically  all  De  Laval  Milker 
users,  and  especially  those  who 
weigh  their  milk  and  know,  do 
say  they  get  more  milk,  taking 
the  herd  as  a  whole  over  a  period 
of  a  year — some  as  high  as  20%; 
and  1  0%,  based  on  the  results 


obtained  by  many  users,  seems 
conservative.  Ten  per  cent  of 

5000  pounds  of  milk  per  year - 

about  the  average  production 
per  cow  per  year — is  500 
pounds,  which  at  $2.20  per 
cwt.,  the  average  price  of  fluid 
milk  in  the  United  States  de¬ 
livered  at  country  stations  dur¬ 
ing  1922,  would  be  $11.00  per 
cow  per  year.  Then  add  this  to 
the  value  of  the  time  saved,  which 
is  $9.30,  and  you  will  have  a 
total  gain  of  $20.30  per  cow  per 
year,  due  to  the  use  of  a  De 
Laval  Milker. 

Multiply  this  by  10,  20,  30,  or 
the  number  of  cows  you  are 
milking  by  hand,  and  you  get  a 
very  conservative  idea  of  what 
a  De  Laval  Milker  really  will 
make  you  in  profit. 

Makes  Dairying  More  Pleasant 
and  Profitable 

In  addition,  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  cleaner  milk  can  be 
produced,  that  the  drudgery  and 
dislike  of  hand  milking  are  elim¬ 
inated,  and  that  dairying  is  made 
more  pleasant  for  owner,  son  or 
hired  man,  you  have  the  answer 
why  so  many  people  are  install¬ 
ing  De  Laval  Milkers - and  espe¬ 

cially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  a  De  Laval  Milker  can  be 
bought  on  such  liberal  terms  and 
such  long  time  that  it  will  actu¬ 
ally  pay  for  itself  as  it  is  being 
used. 

Send  coupon  for  full  information. 


!  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  256. 

|  165  B’way,  New  York;  29  E.  Maditon  St.,  Chicago 
i  Send  me  your  Milker  □  Separator  □  catalog  (check 
[  which). 

|  Name . . . . . 

|  Town . . . . . 

it  State . R.F.D.. 


.  No.  Cows. .  . 


Why  the  Pa  pec 
Has  Three  Rolls 


THE  Papec  has  two  strong  feeding  rolls,  each  cast 
in  a  single  piece.  These  have  long  teeth  which 
grip  the  stalks  and  clean  themselves  on  the  shear 
plate.  They  automatically  adjust  themselves  to  the 
amount  of  corn  fed. 

Besides  these,  the  Papec  has  a  Compressing  or  Gath¬ 
ering  Roll.  This  strong  angle-steel  drum  works  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  upper  roll,  beating  crooked  stalks 
and  bulky  leaves  in  to  shape  for  thefeeding  rolls.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  positive  action  apron,  this  Third 
Roll  makes  a  perfect  self-feed  on  all  sizes.  You  save 
the  wages  of  one  man  and  do  a  better  job. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  features  which  make 
the  Papec  the  most  economical  of  Cutters.  It 
needs  practically  no  repairs  and  requires  less 
power.  It  is  guaranteed  to  fill  the  highest  silo, 
when  running  at  only  600  r.p.m.  Four  sizes; 
R-10,  N-13,  L-16  and  K-19. 

Papec  Machine  Company 

110  Main  St.  Shortsville,  N.Y. 


Our  new  catalog  and 
U.  S.  Gov’t  Bulletin 
“Making  and  Feeding 
of  Silage”  will  show 
you  how  to  get  bigger 
profits  from  your  silo. 
Both  free  to  silo  ueers 
—write  today. 


tfAPFCJ 

Ensilage  Cutter 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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j£wVoYouThQrhw$ 

Fences  come  in  many  different  styles,  heights,  weights 
and  types  of  construction.  How  do  you  find  out  the 
exact  fence  that  meets  each  need  most  satisfactorily  and 
economically?  Our  agent  near  you  will  give  you  unbiased 
help  in  choosing  your  fences  because  he  handles  both  our 
hinge-joint  and  stiff-stay  fences  in  various  styles. 

Columbia”  joint  Tence 

“Columbia”  Fence  is  made  of  open  hearth  steel  wire, 
heavily  galvanized  to  resist  rust.  It  is  fabricated  with 
the  “Columbia”  Hinge- Joint  that  grips  with  grit, 
forming  a  strong,  flexible  fence.  Supplied  in  standard 
styles  of  farm  and  poultry  fence. 

' Pittsburgh  Perfect's™  Tence 

“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence  is  representative  of  the 
stiff-stay  type,  and  is  fabricated  by  our  perfected  electric 
welding  process.  This  produces  a  fence  fabric  that  com¬ 
bines  strength  and  durability  with  exceptional  neatness. 
Made  in  a  wide  range  of  styles  for  farm,  poultry  and 
lawn.  Fully  guaranteed. 


/  H 

V 

\  11 

Have  A  Nice  Lawn 

The  unusually  attractive  designs  of 
“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Lawn  Fence  enable 
you  to  have  a  nice,  well  protected  lawn. 
Because  of  their  strength,  beauty  and 
closely  spaced  wires  these  fences  are  also 
popular  for  enclosing  parks,  play  grounds, 
athletic  fields,  cemeteries  and  orchards. 


In  our  complete  line  of  farm,  poultry,  garden  and  lawn 
fence  you  will  find  the  correct  design,  weight  and  size 
for  every  inclosure.  See_your  dealer,  if  he  does  not  have 
these  fences  write  us  and  we’ll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Our  Good  Fence  Catalogues  sent  free. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 

716  Union  Trust  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Memphis 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
inds.  Wh 


Vheels  to  fit 


any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 


Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  El"  St..Quincy,Ill. 


KITSELM AN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  $14”.  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestow  n,  N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MUNCIE.  INO. 


NEWTON’S 


For  Horses, 
Cattle,  Hogs. 


Conditioning,  Worm  Expelling 

Indigestion,  Heaves, 
Colds,  Coughs,  Distem¬ 
per.  Is  your  horse 
afflicted  with 

HEAVES 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost 
$2.50.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  One  can 
at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  A  Veterinary’s  Com¬ 
pound,  in  powder  form.  Given  in  the  feed.  Most 
economical.  Safe  to  use.  65c  and  $1.25  cans. 
At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Why  Peerless 
Fence  Satisfies 

,  PEERLESS  WIRE  S  FENCE  CO. 
Cleveland,  0. 

Having  a  general  ac-J 
Iquaintance  with  the  de-J 
isirability  of  Peerless! 
Fence  and  the  well  man- 1 
aged  company,  I  can  j 
I  highly  recommend  it  as  1 
l  thebestall-purpose  fence  | 
jin  this  county.  I  know 
j  of  fence  still  in  use  which  ' 
|  has  been  up  for  20  yeas*. 
Yours  truly, 

Henry  W.  Stevens, 
Tecumseh,  Mich 


Now  Sold  Direct  from  Factory 

Our  New  Plan  of  selling  the  famous  Peerless  Fence  direct  from 
three  big  factories  is  “glad  news”  for  farmers.  It  means  the 
cutting  out  of  all  “in-between”  profits  and  a  slash  in  prices  that 
will  save  farmers  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars.  Now  you 
can  get  this  well-known,  high-standard  fence,  also  gates,  steel 
posts,  barb  wire,  smooth  wire,  paints  and  roofings,  at  the 

Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted 

on  Peerless  Fence,  Gates,  Roofing  and  Paints.  Don't  fail  to  send  at  once 
for  our  New,  Direct-from-Factory  Peerless  Catalog — over  100  pages  of  sen¬ 
sational  bargains — prices  that  will  be  a  glad  surprise  to  you.  For  example: 

Peerless  Farm  Fence,  per  rod,  19  cts  and  up 

Steel  Farm  Gates,  each  .  $3.65  I  Lawn  Fence,  per  ft.  .  ,  7%c 

Steel  Posts,  each  .  .  .  24'/2c  I  Paint,  per  gallon  .  .  .  $1.28 

BarbWire,  80  rod  spool  .  $2.70  |  Roofing,  100  sq.  feet,  roll  .  $1.25 

And  so  on,  throughout  this  great  money  saving  book,  our  prices  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  The  same,  old  time,  high  quality — the  prices  cut  to  rock 
bottom  through  our  change  in  selling  direct  from  factory  to  you. 

FREE,  Send  For  It  TODAY 

Just  drop  us  a  postcard  for  this  big  money-saving 
book.  See  for  yourself  the  money  you  can  save. 

Everything  you  buy  is  backed  by  a  “money- 
back”  guarantee.  You  take  no  risk.  Write  for 
catalog  today. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  4033  Cleveland,  Ohio 

^ Factories  at  Cleveland*  Ohio*  Adrian*  Mich*  and  Memphis*  Term* 


Cow  Sucks  Herself 

I  see  that  a  reader  wants  to  know  how 
to  break  a  cow  from  sucking  herself.  I 
had  one  that  did,  and  I  mixed  1  oz.  of 
ground  red  pepper  in  1-lb.  of  lard,  greas¬ 
ing  her  teats  after  each  milking  with  this 


mixture  for  several  days ;  then  once 
every  week  for  10  days. 

Or  put  a  strap  around  the  cow’s  body 
just  back  of  the  front  legs  and  a  stick 
from  the  strap  to  her  halter,  running  the 
stick  between  her  front  legs,  as  shown. 
Don’t  have  the  stick  too  long,  and  the 
cow  can  eat  all  right.  Have  perhaps  6 
in.  of  strap  between  the  end  of  stick  and 
halter.  This  allows  the  cow  the  use  of 
her  head.  R.  D. 

Nebraska. 

I  have  a  cow  inclined  to  suck  herself, 
but  with  the  arrangement  shown  she  is 
unable  to  do  so. 

A  is  a  very  loose  strap  around  horns, 


giving  about  2  in.  play;  heavy  l^im 
strap. 

B  is  iron  rod  fastened  solidly  at  C ;  not 
allowed  to  slip  sideways. 

D  is  halter  strap  over  nose. 

E  is  tin  loop  riveted  to  halter  strap ; 
rod  slides  easily  through  this  loop. 

F  is  sharp  point  on  rod ;  it  does  not 
interfere  with  grazing,  as  the  play  in 
strap  around  horns  allows  it  to  rise. 
Point  should  project  about  2  in.  below 
nose.  M.  w. 

New  York. 

Regarding  method  to  keep  a  cow  from 
sucking  herself,  I  have  a  cow  that  does 
the  same,  and  I  have  put  a  surcingle 
around  behind  her  front  legs  with  a  ring 
on  both  sides,  and  put  a  halter  on  her 
with  a  ring  on  both  sides,  putting  a  strap 
with  a  snap  on  both  ends  and  snap  it  to 
the  ring  on  the  halter,  and  also  to  the 
rings  on  the  surcingle,  and  she  cannot 
get  her  head  back  on  either  side.  I  do 
not  know  if  it  will  cure  her  or  not,  but 
she  cannot  do  it  tvhile  she  has  it  on,  and 
it  does  not  hinder  her  from  grazing.  I 
have  kept  mine  for  a  couple  of  years  that 
way.  J.  H.  N. 

Mount  Jewett,  Pa. 

A  cow  can  be  prevented  from  sucking 
herself  by  putting  an  old  horse  collar  on 
her.  She  cannot  reach  her  udder  around 
the  collar.  s.  P.  k. 

Victor,  Mont. 

Mildew  on  Sprouted  Oats 

Is  there  anything  I  could  put  on  oats 
when  sprouted  to  keep  it  from  mildew¬ 
ing?  ..w.  H.  G. 

New  York. 

Oats  for  sprouting  should  be  treated 
with  formalin  when  placed  in  trays  and, 
if  necessary,  the  trays  themselves  should 
be  scrubbed  with  a  stronger  solution  of 
this  germicide  before  use.  A  teaspoonful 
of  formalin  may  be  added  to  each  six 
quarts  of  the  water  used  for  soaking  the 
oats  before  placing  them  in  the  trays, 

and  a  50  per  cent  solution  of  this  germi¬ 
cide  may  be  used  for  scrubbing  the  trays. 
Rapid  sprouting  by  means  of  plenty  of 
heat,  light  and  moisture  will  also  help  to 
prevent  the  development  of  molds. 

M.  B.  D. 


Healing  Cracked  Hands 

Use  glycerine  and  cider  vinegar  in 
equal  parts  for  cracked  hands.  Wash  the 
hands  and  apply  at  night.  It  can  be 
used  oftener.  but  it  helps  immediately. 
The  vinegar  neutralizes  the  alkali  in  the 
soap  and  the  glycerine  heals.  H.  c.  s. 

Ha.vdenville,  Mass. 


Equipment 


STAR  Equipment 
fits  any  barn,  and 
makes  a  good  herd 
better.  Pays  for 
itself  in  bigger 
profits.  See  STAR 
Dealer,  or  send 
coupon  for  facts 
and  free  barn  plan 
book. 


FREE 

BOOK 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &.  Co. 

Dept.  1-52,  Industrial  Building, 
Albany,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  I  have - cow3 - - — 


young  stock _ horses 

Please  send  me  free  floor  plans  and  /  building  \ 
other  suggestions,  I  am  considering  \  remodeling  / 

(It) 


other  suggestions, 

a  barn  _  .  .  ,  ,  , 

next  _ Send  free  plan  book 


Name _ 

Address  . 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  causes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  Stare 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug 
or  grocery  stores. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 

Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT' 

Will  Ruin 

Your  Horse  ' 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY] 

AGENTS 
WANTED* 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh,  P» 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient  i 


This  open  knot,  no  fault  hath  got.  Hold  rain 
t’will  not,  the  wires  to  rot.  And  denteth 
not  the  crossing  spot,  but  bends  a  jot,  so  slip 
can  not,  no  matter  what  big  weight  is  brot, 
stays  where  it  ought. 

Writ*  Today  for  Factory  Price* 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 38  Eut  Maumee  St.,  ADRIAN.  MICH. 


TOWNSEND’S  WIRE  STRETCHER 

For  stretching  plain,  twisted  and  barbed  wire,  and 
an  exceptional  tool  for  stretching  woven  wire.  The 
only  successful  one-man  wire  stretcher  made.  Grips 
like  a  vise;  won’t  slip;  and  loosens  itself  immediately 
when  released.  The  person  stretching  the  wire  can 
also  nail  it  to  the  post  without  assistance.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  direct.  Manufactured  for  30 
years  by  F.  J.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


RO  O  FIN  G 


REMNANT 

1  PLY 

2  PLY 

3  PLY 


SMOOTH 
.  .  85  Cents 

.  $1.05 
.  $1.35 


SURFACE 

PER 

ROLL 


} 


Buffalo  Housewrecking  &  Salvage  Co. 

479  Walden  Avenue  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Ailing  Aminals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Fistula 

I  have  a  sorrel  mare  eight  years  old 
that  has  fistula.  The  sore  had  been  healed 
up  before  I  got  her,  but  has  got  to  run¬ 
ning  again.  What  can  be  done  to  cure 
her?  F.  S.  W. 

Tennessee. 

You  should  have  told  us  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  fistula.  That  term  means  a 
pipe  or  sinus  that  is  discharging  pus  or 
the  secretion  of  a  gland.  It  may  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  many  different  parts  of  the  body. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  name  fistula,  by 
farmers,  is  applied  to  a  discharging  ab¬ 
scess  on  the  withers,  just  in  front  of  the 
part  where  the  saddle  rests,  or  where  the 
collar  rides  on  the  neck.  “Poll  evil’’  is 
the  term  applied  to  a  fistulous  abscess  of 
the  poll  of  the  head  between  the  ears,  or 
just  behind  that  part.  It  may  be  taken 
as  certain  that  in  all  old-standing  cases 
of  fistula  of  the  withers  or  poll,  pus  has 
burrowed  deeply,  and  that  dead  or  dis¬ 
eased  cartilage  or  other  tissue  is  present 
and  the  cause  of  formation  of  the  pus. 
Bruising  generally  starts  the  trouble ; 
then  iiffection  with  pus  germs  occurs,  and 
the  abscess  breaks  and  discharges  pus. 
In  some  bad  cases  of  fistula  of  the  with¬ 
ers  a  pipe  or  sinus  forms  and  runs  down 
behind  the  shoulder  blade  (scapula),  and 
when  that  occurs  it  is  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  bring  about  perfect  healing.  It 
may  occur  for  a  time,  but  the  pus  quickly 
gathers  and  again  breaks  out.  As  dead 
or  diseased  tissue  is  a  foreign  body  wliere- 
ever  found,  nature  tries  to  get  rid  of  it 
by  a  discharge  of  pus;  but  as  drainage 
rarely  is  perfect,  that  method  of  healing 
rarely  succeeds.  The  first  step  in  the 
sensible  treatment  of  fistula  of  the  with¬ 
ers  or  poll  should  be  to  remove  the  dead 
or  diseased  tissue  and  secure  free  drain¬ 
age  for  pus  from  each  pipe  and  pocket. 
Simply  to  inject  a  disinfecting  fluid  does 
not  suffice.  A  radical  operation  is  usu¬ 
ally  necessary.  Have  it  done  by  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian,  if  one  is  available. 
After  clipping  the  hair  from  the  part  and 
washing  the  skin  clean,  the  horse  should 
be  past  or  placed  upon  an  operating  table 
and  put  under  the  influence  of  an  anes¬ 
thetic,  so  that  undue  suffering  may  not 
occur.  The  pockets  and  pipe  are  then 
laid  open  wifh  the  knife  and  all  diseased 
tissue  cut  out.  The  wound  next  should 
be  swabbed  with  incture  of  iodine  and  the 
cavities  then  packed  with  a  strip  of  ster¬ 
ilized  gauze  or  a  rope  of  teased  oakum, 
saturated  with  a  mixture  of  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  pure  turpentine  and  raw  linseed 
oil  or  any  other  mixture  preferred  by  the 
veterinarian,  and  letting  a  lag  of  the 
packing  material  hang  from  the  wound  to 
serve  as  a  drain.  The  packing  should  he 
renewed  daily.  The  veterinarian  will  also 
give  hypodermic  treatment  with  a  bac- 
terin  antagonistic  to  pus. 

Paralyzed  Sow 

I  have  a  sow  which  has  been  all  right 
until  recently.  Now  she  has  no  use  of  her 
hind  parts ;  she  cannot  get  up.  She  eats 
and  does  not  seem  to  be  sick  only  cannot 
get  up.  What  can  I  do  for  her?  L.  w. 

It  is  far  too  common  for  sows  to  go 
down  in  the  manner  described  after  hav¬ 
ing  nursed  a  litter  of  pigs  for  some  time. 
The  condition  might  be  prevented  wTere 
all  hogs  raised  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
insure  a  strong  bony  frame,  constitution 
and  muscular  condition.  To  that  end 
every  hog  from  birth  should,  in  season, 
have  the  chance  to  graze  a  succession  of 
fresh,  green  legume  crops  and  at  the  same 
time  have  access  to  minerals  such  as  salt, 
air-slaked  lime  or  ground  limestone,  and 
wood  ashes  or  bone  meal.  In  addition, 
skim-milk  is  requisite  and  the  all-corn 
method  of  feeding  should  be  avoided.  Try 
to  provide  hogs  with  a  variety  of  ground 
grains  or  meals  and  in  addition  allow 
some  tankage.  The  latter  feed  is  not  so 
necessary  when  hogs  are  grazing  legumes 
and  drinking  skim-milk.  When  the  green 
crops  are  not  available  feed  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  and  roots,  in  addition  to  other 
feeds.  If  they  will  not  eat  long  hay 
chop  it  fine  and  mix  with  their  other 
rations.  A  sow  that  goes  down  after 
nursing  pigs  generally  is  soft,  pampered 
and  affect'ed  more  or  less  with  rickets. 
Or  she  has  to  rob  her  own  tissues  of 
feed  ingredients  lacking  in  her  incom¬ 


plete  ration.  That  may  occur  to  such  an 
extent  that  her  bones  become  too  weak 
to  support  her  body  and  at  the  same  time 
the  nerves  and  muscles  are  similarly 
weakened.  In  some  instances  it  is  the 
nervous  system  that  is  most  affected  by 
the  drain  and  strain  of  nursing  pigs.  In 
others,  when  rickets  is  not  present,  an 
excess  of  protein  feed  waste  products 
poisons  the  body,  constipation  having 
been  induced  by  wrong  feeding  and  lack 
of  exercise.  Then,  when  exei’cise  starts 
the  sow  may  go  down  in  a  heap,  just  as 
does  a  horse,  that  is  in  like  condition 
from  overfeeding  on  oats  during  a  spell 
of  idleness,  when  attacked  by  azoturia. 
We  should  advise  you  to  wean  the  pigs, 
if  that  has  not  been  done.  Then  give 
the  sow  4  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  in  slop 
and  when  that  has  acted  give  her  twice 
daily  a  tablespoonful  of  codliver  oil,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  precipitated  phosphate 
of  lime  and  3  to  5  drops  of  fluid  extract 
of  nux  vomica  in  any  way  found  most 
convenient.  Keep  the  bowels  active. 
Feed  as  we  have  suggested.  Continue 
the  treatment  for  several  weeks,  if  the 
sow  eats  well  and  that  is  found  necessary. 
Prevention  is,  of  course,  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  treatment. 


Pica  or  Depraved  Appetite 

My  cows  are  eating  up  my  fences,  and 
I  expect  them  to  soon  commence  on  the 
barn.  They  are  in  good  condition.  I  am 
feeding  good  hay  and  ground  oats  and 
buckwheat.  e.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  form  of  depraved  appetitie,  or 
pica,  is  not  uncommon  in  cows.  It  is  the 
expression  of  indigestion,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  or  is  more  commonly  induced  by 
the  lack  of  some  needed  nutrient  ingre¬ 
dient  or  element  not  supplied  by  the  ra¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  in  question  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  free  feeding  of 
ground  buckwheat  may  be  an  irritating 
cause.  Sudden  change  to  that  feed  tends 
to  cause  indigestion,  indicated  by  an  erup¬ 
tion  and  itchiness  of  the  skin,  just  as  it 
does  in  some  people.  “Buckwheat  rash,’* 
or  “hives,”  may  be  commonly  recognized 
ailments  to  some  of  our  readers.  Stock 
sometimes  similary  suffer  from  buckwheat 
rash.  Under  the  circumstances  we  shou'd 
suggest  as  an  experiment  that  buckwheat 
be  stopped  for  a  time,  and  then  made  bill 
a  small  part  of  the  concentrate  or  meal 
mixture,  if  it  proved  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  depraved  appetite.  We  should  also 
suggest  allowing  free  access  to  salt.  That 
alone  sometimes  proves  remedial.  Also 
add  wheat  bran  and  ground  barley  or  corn 
to  the  ration,  in  place  of  ground  buck¬ 
wheat.  If  possible  also  supply  roots  or 
silage  to  regulate  the  bowels,  and  pro¬ 
vide  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  in  preference  to 
Timothy  or  other  hay.  Some  bright  corn 
stover  may  be  fed,  but  the  legume  hays 
are  the  best,  as  they  are  rich  in  lime 
salts,  as  well  as  vitamine  and  protein. 
When  changes  in  feed  and  mineral  mat¬ 
ters,  such  as  we  have  suggested,  do  not 
stop  the  craving  for  foreign  matters  like 
bones,  wood,  bark,  leather,  etc.,  some  of 
the  mineral  may  be  mixed  in  the  concen¬ 
trated  feed.  It  is  advised  to  add  3  or  4 
lbs.  of  ground  limestone,  or  steamed  boim- 
meal,  or  wood  ashes,  or  “floats,”  which  is 
ground  rock  phosphate,  to  every  100  lbs. 
of  concentrate  fed  to  farm  cattle,  when 
the  feed  is  known  to  be  deficient  in  lime 
salts.  When  medicine  is  required  in  a 
particularly  bad  case,  try  the  effects  of 
one-half  an  ounce  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
dissolved  twice  daily  in  drinking  water, 
or  given  in  soft  feed.  If  other  measures 
fail,  a  veterinarian  should  be  employed  to 
administer  iodine  crystals  in  a  gelatin 
capsule  in  such  doses  as  he  thinks  best. 


How  to  Build  a  Hay  Rack 

I  would  like  to  get  some  advice  con¬ 
cerning  the  making  of  a  hay  rack,  or  hay 
rigging  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  dimensions  and  the  best 
kind  of  wood  to  use  for  the  average  hay 
rack.  Would  a  good  grade  of  white  pine 
be  suitable,  and  yet  make  it  light  and 
strong?  I  would  also  like  to  know  the 
length  and  thickness  of  the  cross  pieces, 
and  the  sideboards  of  the  box  part.  Would 
you  bolt  the  crosspieces  to  the  sideboards 
of  the  box  with  long  “TJ”  bolts? 

A.  B.  F. 


Signs  of  Safety 


arrof 


The  Safe  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Just  as  the  railway  semaphore  prevents 
disaster,  so  does  LARRO  insure  safety 
for  your  herd. 


Qafe _ because  Larro  has  just  the  right  amount  of 

protein  from  the  right  sources.  More  is  often 
dangerous.  Less  is  not  enough. 


Qafe _ because  the  quantity  and  high  quality  of  each 

ingredient  absolutely  do  not  change.  No 
variations  to  throw  cows  off  feed.  Larro-fed  cows  are 
always  in  best  of  health.  It  means  much. 


.because  a  powerful  electro-magnet  prevents  the 
slightest  bit  of  iron  and  steel  from  getting  into 
finished  Larro.  Absolutely  no  nails,  wire  or  junk  in  Larro. 

_because  it  is  free  from  adulteration  and  fillers. 
It  contains  nothing  but  clean,  wholesome, 
milk-making,  profit-making  ingredients. 


Read  “Feeding  the  Fresh  Cow”  in  The  Larro 
Dairyman,  our  free,  quarterly  magazine 
for  cow  owners.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  today  if  you  are  not  receiving  it. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  6  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protects  Lawns.  Churches. 
Cemeteries,  F.tc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 
.Write  for  FREE  Pence  Book  and  New 

Low  Prlcet. 

^Kokomo  FenceMfg.  Co. 

Dept.  4Q7  Kokomo,  Ind. 


dir.ec; 


WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

Thia  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Covillo  and  Har¬ 
lan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  given  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.00.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


,-m  We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 

M  Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pockr  t. 

B  V  Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 

W  size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 

several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
*  ‘  The  Silo  With  The  A  utomatic  Take  -  Up  Hoop.  ’  ’ 

International  Silo  Co.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


1892 


Thirty  Years  of  Satisfaction 


1924 


Best  Prices  Now 
THE  TORNADO  SILO 


Oregon  Fir  Silos  Always  Best 


A  FEW  DON’TS 

doors;  DON’T  buy  poor  lumber; 
anchors;  DON’T  waste  money. 


DON’T  buy 
DON’T  buy 
DON’T  buy 


knots; 

poor 

weak 


If  Silos  pay,  buy  the  best,  just  as  you  buy  cows  or  horses, 
sheep  or  hogs,  seed  corn  or  fertilizer.  Always  buy  the 
best,  CHEAPEST,  but  buy  the  best. 

WE  OFFER  THE  BEST  OREGON  FIR  SILOS 
AT  BEST  PRICES  NOW 


Write  at  once  for  catalog  prices.  Good,  live,  farmer  agents  wanted 

The  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  MASSILLON,  OHIO 
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Both  the  Burrit  Grange  and  Big  Rock  plowing  matches 
were  won  by  the  E-B  Fordson  Plow  with  perfect  jobs  of 
plowing.  Farmers  prefer  this  plow  because  of  its  flex¬ 
ibility,  its  even  furrows  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
handled  from  the  tractor  seat. 

The  E-B  runs  at  an  even  depth  because  of  the  flexible 
hitch  and  location  of  wheels.  Uneven  ground  does  not 
affect  movement  of  plow  itself.  The  rolling  landside 
assists  the  plow  in  running  level  and  reduces  draft. 

Equipped  with  adjustable  coulter-jointer  and 
E-B  Quick  Detachable  Shares. 

Emerson- Brant  in  gh  am  Implement  Co. 

Business  Founded  1852  Rockford,  Illinois 

,,fMailthis  coupon  and  get  free"!, 

Lbooklet  on  C-B  Fordson  PlowJ 


Soil  Tested -/fee 

t*  ,  r 

Find  out  if  you  have  acid  soil.  Test 
it  yourself.  We  send  all  necessary  C 

testine  materials  FREE — no  obli-  1 

flOLDENLimeand  *j^rkfr<£,|V 

askkr 

WALOO 

and 

’RICE 

tor  price  today.  Rjllt/jifr 

The  HOLDFM  C0„ 

PEORIA,  m-LNOIsp^^y/  lV'71  ; 

i 

FULL  UNE  OF  BOX  AND  POWER  PRESSES 


WRIT!  fOR  PUCRIRTtVt  CATALOCUE  AMP  PRICK 

J.  A.  SPENCER  EOT.  **»  MACH /WORKS 

•or  me 

DWIGHT  ILLINOIS. 


10,000  miles  guaranteed 
and  yet  you  save  '/s 


I 


Riverside 


Oversize  lT>I  t*OC 
Cord  111  Co 


Riverside  Oversize  Cord  Tires  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  and  in  actual  performance  give  up  to  18,000  miles. 
Can  any  other  tire  do  more? 

So  why  not  save  one-third  and  use  Riverside  Cords? 
What  more  will  any  other  tire  do?  Then  why  pay  more? 

And  this  10,000  miles  service  is  backed  by  a  guarantee 
that  has  stood  for  fifty-one  years.  Does  any  other  tire 
carry  a  better  guarantee? 

Quality  is  built  into  Riverside  Cords 


This  guaranteed  mileage  is  built  into 
Ward’s  Riverside  Cords.  High  treads, 
thicker  and  stronger,  of  tough,  live  rubber. 

This  exceptional  quality  of  Ward’s 
tires  alone  has  made  us  the  largest  re¬ 
tailers  of  tires  in  the  country.  The 
tires  themselves  have  convinced  thou¬ 
sands  that  Riverside  Cords  are  best. 

You  Don’t  Risk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  River- 

sides.  Inspect  them.  Compare  them  with  tires  selling  tor  $s.0U 
or  $15.00  more. 

Send  them  back  if  you  do  not  find  them  the  equal  of  any 
first-quality  oversize  cord  made.  We  will  refund  your  money. 
These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 
CATALOGUE  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  size. 


“I  have  used  River¬ 
side  Tires  for  the 
past  four  years.  I 
have  never  had  to 
send  a  tire  back  for 
adjustment. 

I  have  tried  several 
different  highly  ad¬ 
vertised  makes 
alongside  of  River¬ 
sides  and  have  not 
found  a  superior." 
Walter  M.  Schworm, 
Nessen  City,  Mich. 


SIZE 
30  x  3% 
32x4 
33x4 
34x4 


PRICE 
$  9.75 
16.95 
17.45 
18.25 


POSTAGE 

28c 

42c 

43c 

43c 


SIZE 
32x4% 
34x4% 
33  x  5 
35x5 


PRICE 

$20.95 

21.95 
28.75 

29.95 


**I  have  used  two  I 
Riverside  Cords  on  I 
the  rear  whee*s  of  I 
my  car  for  two  I 
years.  They  have  I 
gone  over  12,000 1 
miles  now  and  have  J 
never  been  off  the  I 
wheels  —  and  they  f 
still  look  tine." 
August  Wm.  Schultz  1 
B  -  56  —  R  2 
Van  Horn,  Iowa 


Wire  your  order. 
Orders  received  by  tele¬ 
graph  will  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D. 

Write  today  to 
X  I  cc  our  house  near¬ 
est  you  for  free  Auto 
Supply  Book.  Address 
Dept —  64-T 


MontgomefyWard  g  Gt 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  CaL  Ft  Worth  New  York  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Installing  Water  System 

.  .1  am  thinking  of  installing  a  water  sys¬ 
tem  in  my  buildings  and  am  sending  a 
sketch.  If  I  work  according  to  the  sketch 
I  expect  the  material  I  shall  have  to  buy 
will  cost  me  about  ,$200  (for  pump,  pipe 
lines  and  cement),  besides  my  own  work 
in  digging  700  feet  of  3-foot  ditch  for  pipe 
line  and  excavating  and  concreting  cis¬ 
tern.  I  have  a  2-h.p.  gasoline  engine 
for  power.  A  power  company  has  been 
planning  for  about  a  year  to  run  a  line 
close  enough  to  my  place  that  I  should 
want  my  buildings  wired  for  lights  any¬ 
way  and  could  then  install  a  tank  pres¬ 
sure  system  for  about  $140.  I  keep  from 
15  to  20  head  of  stock  in  my  barn.  Which 
system  do  you  think  would  be  the  best 
investment  for  me?  If  I  get  the  electric 
power  I  could  still  work  a  motor  on  the 
elevated  system  and  have  it  work  auto¬ 
matically,  but  would  the  concrete  cistern 
be  enough  advantage  over  the  pressure 


Blower  for  Corn  Stalks 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  blower  for 
blowing  whole  stalks  from  a  six-roll  corn 
busker  to  about  a  25-foot  mow,  and  also 
for  blowing  straw  from  a  threshing  ma¬ 
chine  into  a  mow.  The  drawing  shows 
my  proposed  blower  as  near  as  I  can  ex¬ 
plain  it.  The  stalks  and  straw  would 
enter  where  marked  “enter  stalks  or 
straw,”  and  catch  the  draft  of  air  and  be 
elevated  through  a  pipe  to  the  mow  above. 
The  fan  below  the  entrance  would  gen¬ 
erate  the  draft  of  air.  Would  it  be  all 
right  to  feed  the  stalks  into  the  pipe  by 
gravity  as  shown  in  the  first  cut  or  be  fed 
in  by  a  endless  carrier  as  in  the  second 
cut?'  h.  w. 

New  York. 

The  fan  a^  you  have  it  outlined  in  the 
sketch  forwarded  could  not  work.  The 
air  blast  in  the  pipe  that  is  used  for  ele- 


Concrete  cistern 
8ft.  diameter,  8  ft.  deep 


tank  to  justify  the  extra  expense?  By 
using  the  size  pipe  mentioned  in  sketch 
I  believe  I  could  have  bathroom  on  second 
floor  without  any  difficulty.  Would  the 
floats  on  the  stock  waterers  work  against 
that  pressure.  There  seems  to  be  some 
lime  present  in  the  water  I  am  using:  in 
which  system  would  it  do  the  most  dam¬ 
age?  The  well  I  have  furnishes  plenty 
of  water.  It  is  IS  feet  deep  and  the  eleva¬ 
tion  from  top  of  well  to  top  of  cistern 
would  be  about  42  feet.  Would  a  rotary 
pump  work  satisfactorily?  J.  T.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  would  seem  from  a  study  of  your 
letter  and  sketch  that  you  were  making 
your  estimate  of  expense  rather  low  for 
the  hillside  gravity  system. 

Unless  you  get  a  special  rate  the  actual 
cost  of  pumping  is  likely  to  be  more  where 
a  motor  is  used  for  power  than  where  a 
well-adjusted’  engine  of  suitable  size  is 
used.  To  offset  this,  however,  is  the 
greater  convenience  of  the  electric  drive. 
With  a  motor  as  the  source  of  power, 
oue  of  the  automatic  water  systems  can 
be  used  which  does  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  storing  water  either  in  a  pressure 
tank  or  overhead  tank.  Only  enough 
water  is  stored  to  maintain  a  pressure  in 
the  system  and  when  this  is  released  by  the 
opening  of  a  faucet  a  pressure-operated 
electric  switch  is  closed  and  the  motor 
starts  pumping  directly  from  the  well  to 
the  point  of  use.  When  the  faucet  rs 
closed  the  motor  stops  again. 

As  a  makeshift  arrangement  until  the 
power  line  comes,  a  pump-jack  could  be 
used  with  your  engine  and  water  pumped 
to  a  small  galvanized  iron  storage  tank 
in  the  stable,  slung  to  the  upper  floor, 
used  to  supply  the  water  buckets. 

If  the  gravity  system  were  installed 
the  floats  could  be  arranged  to  control  the 


vating  material  is  due  to  the  pressure 
created  in  the  fan  housing.  Air  has 
weight,  and,  as  it  enters  at  the  center 
of  the  housing,  is  thrown  to  the  outside 
of  the  casing,  creating  a  pressure  at  this 
point  and  a  partial  vacuum  or  lowered 
pressure  at  the  center  of  the  fan. 

In  the  design  of  a  blower  for  carrying 
material  the  entrance  is  placed  at  the 
center  of  the  fan  housing,  at  this  point 
of  low  pressure.  If  an  opening  were  left 
in  the  discharge  pipe  and  a  pressure 
created  within  the  pipe  by  rotation  of  the 
fan  as  you  suggest  the  air  would  blow¬ 
out  of  the  opening  just  as  surely  as  water 
would  spurt  from  an  opening  cut  in  a 
hose  between  the  pump  and  the  nozzle. 

Because  of  this*  center  feed  a  blower  is 
adapted  for  carrying  fine  materials  or 
relatively  fine  materials  only.  In  any 
case  a  blower  requires  more  power  for 
operation  than  a  web  carrier  as  it  is  con¬ 
tinually  lifting  a  column  of  air  as  well 
as  the  material  it  is  desired  to  move.  In 
many  cases,  however,  because  of  it’s  con¬ 
venience,  the  blower  is  the  best  type  of 
carrier  to  use.  R.  H.  s. 


Removing  Water  from  Cellar 

D.  M.  S.,  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  page  1578, 
asks  about  freeing  his  eellar  of  water. 
In  the  village  of  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  two 
methods  are  employed.  In  some  cellars 
an  iron  pipe  is  driven  through  the  floor 
and  in  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  12  or 
15  ft.  Here  it  appears  to  reach  gravel, 
and  all  the  water  disappears  down  the 
pipe.  In  other  cellars  a  small  pit  or 
well  is  dug,  and  an  automatic  pump 
is  placed  in  the  pit  and  attached  to  the 
t>ipe  supplying  the  house  with  water. 
There  must  be  water  under  pressure. 


water  all  right.  As  to  lime  iu  the  water, 
this  will  be  deposited  in  the  coils  of  the 
range  tank  and  of  course  would  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  same  amount  regardless  of  the 
system  used.  If  you  secure  a  good  sturdy 
pump  and  equipment  it  is  my  opinion  that 
you  will  be  better  pleased  with  the  elec¬ 
tric  installation.  .  E- 11  •  S. 


When  the  pit  fills  with  water  it  starts 
the  pump  by  means  of  a  float,  and  when 
the  pit  is  empty  the  pump  stops.  The 
amount  of  pressure  required  depends 
upon  the  height  to  which  you  elevate  the 
water.  In  this  case  it  could  be  raised 
sufficient  to  flow  to  other  'drains,  or  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  ancl  conducted 
away  in  pipes.  d.  w.  s. 

Otego.  N.  Y. 
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trade  MARK 
Reoistere  d 


fertilizers 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE  THEM 


A  spoonful  of  fertilizer  to 
each  square  yard  of 
ground!  Each  plant  gets 
so  little  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  the 
fertilizer  you  apply 
should  be  thoroughly  and 
evenly  mixed 


Be  sure  that  each  plant  gets  its  proper 
proportion  of  plant  food 


An  application  of  300  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  is 
equivalent  to  about  one  ounce— a  little  more  than  a 
spoonful — to  each  square  yard  of  land 


Syvift's  Red  Steer  Ferti¬ 
lizers  are  so  carefully 
mixed  that  each  plant 
gets  its  full  share  of  each 
plant  food  element  con¬ 
tained  therein.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  even  growth, 
even  maturity  and  maxi¬ 
mum  yield 


Feed  your  crops 
a  balanced  ration 


THE  successful  livestock  feeder 
knows  that  in  order  to  get  best 
results,  each  head  of  stock  must  get 
a  properly  balanced  ration. 

The  same  principle  applies  to 
crop  feeding.  Your  crops  need  bal¬ 
anced  rations  just  as  your  livestock 
does — fertilizers  that  are  carefully 
and  scientifically  compounded  from 
the  best  source  of  plant  food  ob¬ 
tainable,  so  processed  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  that  each  plant  is 
sure  of  its  proper  ration. 

Why  Swift's  is  preferred 

Swift  &  Company  considers  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer  from  the 
balanced  ration  viewpoint.  Twenty- 
four  large  factories,  equipped  with 
the  most  efficient  machinery,  in¬ 
sure  thorough  processing  of  Swift’s 
Red  Steer  Fertilizers. 

Swift  &  Company,  with  its  access 
to  important  sources  of  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  with  its  expert  chemists  and 
agriculturists,  is  enabled  to  manu¬ 
facture  fertilizers  which  supply 
plant  food  in  the  proper  propor¬ 
tion  and  availability. 


Every  bag  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizers  is  backed  by  the  more 
than  fifty-year-old  Swift  reputa¬ 
tion  for  making  each  Swift  product 
the  best  of  its  kind. 

Swift  &  Company ,  with  its  45,000 
shareholders,  with  its  investment 
in  factories  and  lands,  with  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  public  which  has  been 
built  up  during  more  than  half  a 
century  of  Swift  85  Company  serv¬ 
ice,  could  not  afford  to  jeopardize 
its  reputation  by  manufacturing 
other  than  a  superior  product. 

Where  to  get  service 

Swift’s  Red  Steer  F ertilizers  are  dis¬ 
tributed  and  sold  by  an  organization 
of  more  than  7,000  Authorized  Swift 
Agents — successful  merchants  who 
are  pledged  to  co-operate  with  Swift 
85  Company  in  giving  to  the  farmer 
quality  fertilizers,  plus  a  worth¬ 
while  service. 

Talk  over  your  fertilizer  problem 
with  the  Authorized  Swift  Agent  in 
your  town.  If  you  do  not  locate 
him  readily,  write  us  and  we  will 
put  you  in  touch  with  him. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 
Fertilizer  Works,  Dept.  3 
_  Baltimore,  Md. 

UM  - - -  - - - - - “ -  - 

U 


Fertilizers  for  New  York 

It  pays  to  use  fertilizers — high  analysis 
fertilizers.  This  is  the  message  which  goes 
out  to  the  farmers  of  the  land  from  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  many  states — with  definite  recom¬ 
mendations,  based  upon  years  of  research 
and  experiment,  as  to  the  fertilizers  which 
will  give  best  results  on  individual  soils 
and  crops. 

For  New  York,  only  five  analyses  are 
required,  according  to  recommendations 
issued  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Worthen  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  These 
analyses  are: 

0-10-10 

4-  8-10 

4- 12-  4 

5- 10-  5 

6-  8-  4 

For  grain,  the  4-12-4  analysis  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Other  analyses  are  for  truck 
crops. 

As  Authorized  Swift  Agent  for  the  sale 
of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers,  we  are 
co-operating  with  the  agricultural 
authorities  in  our  state  by  handling  the 
brands  recommended  above  which  apply 
to  local  conditions. 


Come  in  and  let  us  select 
the  analysis  that  meets  your 
own  soil  and  crop  require¬ 
ments. 

gMx 

Authorized  Swift  Agent 
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A  Few  Easy  Payments  from  Milk 
Check  Makes  New  Silo  Pay  Its  Own  Way 

'Until  we  have  booked  our  factory  capacity  for 
1924,  we  will  ship  to  responsible  buyers  their  new 
Green  Mountain  Silo  for  a  small  payment  on  de¬ 
livery — and  a  similar  amount  monthly  for  a  few 
months.  With  this  liberal  plan  you  cannot  afford 
to  get  along  without  a  silo — or  to  manage  with  less 
capacity  than  you  need.  By  providing  better  silage 
at  lower  cost  your  new  Green  Mountain  will  be 
paid  for  almost  before  you  know  it. 

BUT  —  send  your  orderin  early.  Factory  capa¬ 
city  is  limited  and  this  special  plan  may  have  to  be 
withdrawn  early. 

THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

A  Lifelong  Silo 

For  years  the  Green  Mountain  has  been  the 
choice  of  those  who  looked  deeply  into  the  silo 
question.  Here  is  a  silo  not  built  to  fit  a  price, 
but  to  give  a  long  lifetime  of  perfect,  sweet  milk¬ 
making  silage  at  a  low  feed  cost. 

CREOSOTED  STAVES.  The 

heavy,  carefully  matehed 
Green  Mountain’  staves  are 
dipped  in  creosote  preserva¬ 
tive.  No  painting  required. 

Looks  fine;  wears  well. 

EXTRA  HEAVY  HOOPS. 

Green  Mountain  hoops  are 
extra  "Heavy,  with  oversize 
threads. 


SAFE  LIKE  DOORS.  Multi¬ 
ple  door  bearings.— like  you 


see  on  a  safe  or  refrigerator 
door. 

WOODEN  RUNG  LADDER. 

No  iron  to  frost  the  fingers 
when  you  climb  your  Green 
Mountain  silo. 

RED  GAMBREL  ROOF.  Gives 
handsome  appearance,  extra 
capacity  and  long  life. 
REINFORCED  ANCHORAGE 
SYSTEM.  Novel  anchorage 
prevents  sagging  or  warping. 


Save  OneWhole  Payment  by  OrderingWithin  30  Days 

Because  we  must  plan  steady  production  throughout  the 
year,  we  make  a  special  inducement  for  early  orders.  On 
orders  sent  within  30  days  from  now  we  will  deduct  entirely 
the  first  payment.  Write  us  today,  stating  number  of  cows, 
and  we  will  send  all  information,  booklets,  etc.,  by  return 
mail.  You  will  see  there  are  no  strings  whatever  to  this  lib¬ 
eral  monthly  payment  plan. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MEG.  CO.,  338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Roofing 


o  Down 

Puts  this  Of  die -Tan 
Metai-to-Metai 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only 
$7.50  down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  improved  metal- 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckles. 

fan 

famess 

First  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70  years  ago.  Now 
known  throughout  America  for  its  pronounced 
superiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tan¬ 
ner-manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from 
the  raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Ask  for  free  harness  book.  Learn  all  about  oar  $7.60 
down  and  easy  payment  offer  and  the  Olda-Tan  metal- to- 
metal  harness. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Depf.30  -72 

19th  Str*«t  and  Marshall  Btvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


Buying  the  best 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof  in 
years  of  service  you  can  buy.  (We  make  stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  72,  Middletown, 0. 


PURE  IRON 


$0  DOWN 

s  ONE  YEAR  ^ 

mat  TO  PAY  ' 


m2 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  24^ 

"  ‘gnt  running,  easy  cleaning 


$/f  A  1  , 

Light  running, _  _ 

close  ekimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  _ 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  worf^" 

•nanshio.  Made  also  in  four  larger  eizea  up  to 
No.  5  1*2  shown  hero,  sold  on 

30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own 
cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Felder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  [1)  _ 

ALBAUGH- DOVER  Co.,  2171  Marshall  Bl.v  Chicago: 


Best  Locking 
Device  ° 
Ever  Made 


- - BARN 

U  I  PM  ENT 


r-> 


2110E 


An  improvement  found  only 
on  West  Bend  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment.  One  lever  locks  in  or 
releases  from  2  to  SO  cows 
instantly,  and  also  operates 
cow-stops.  Saves  thousands 
of  steps.  Simple,  practical 
and  indestructible.  Used  on 
the  best  dairy  farms  every¬ 
where.  Our  steel  stalls, 
mangers,  pens,  litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  water  bowls  and 
other  dairy  barn  necessities 
are  your  best  investment. 
Get  our 

Big,  FREE  Barn  Equipment  Book 

Explains  entire  line,  also  our  special  FREE  service  to 
farmers  building  new  or  equipping  old  barns  with  the  best 
labor-saving  devices.  Blue  prints  furnished.  Drop  us  a 
postal  for  full  information.  We  are  helping  thousands  of 
farmers  make  more  profit  out  of  their  barns.  Why  not  you? 
Write  TODAY 

WEST  BEND  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

West  Bend,  Wis.  Syracuse,  N.  Ye 

Write  nearest  office — Address  Dept.  B 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal .  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cost  of  Feeding  a  Hen 

There  are  two  egg-laying  contests  in 
New  Jersey — one  in  Bergen  County,  the 
other  at  Vineland.  Some  figures  regard¬ 
ing  the  hens  at  these  contests  have  just 
been  published  and  they  will  interest  our 
people.  There  were  2000  birds  at  each 
contest,  and  during  the  year  294  died 
in  Bergen  County  and  355  at  Vineland. 
At  Bergen  County,  451  birds  laid  200 
eggs  or  more  during  the  year.  This  in¬ 
cluded  412  Leghorns,  27  Reds,  6  Wyan- 
dottes,  5  Barred  Rocks  and  1  Ancona. 
At  Vineland  this  record  included  342 
birds  with  200  eggs  or  more — 282  Leg¬ 
horns,  27  Barred  Rocks,  17  Reds,  13 
AVhite  Rocks  and  3  Wyandottes.  Of 
course  it  must  be  remembered  that  more 
than  half  the  birds  in  these  contests  were 
Leghorns. 

There  are  many  questions  about  the 


mined,  I  think  that  you  could  get  along 
with  it  all  right. 

I  suppose  that  your  idea  of  using  horse 
manure  as  a  sub-base  for  the  floor  is  to 
get  the  heat  from  the  fermenting  manure, 
as  a  hothouse  bed  does.  I  shouldn’t  try 
it ;  heated  floors  are  not  needed  in  a 
brooder  house,  even  if  they  are  not  abso¬ 
lutely  detrimental.  Better  use  a  board 
floor,  covered  with  chaff.  A  layer  of  sand 
or  loam  beneath  the  chaff  is  a  good  thing, 
I  like  loam,  since  it  acts  as  an  absorbent 
of  liquid  droppings  and  aids  in  keeping 
building  in  a  sanitary  condition.  Nothing 
better,  in  my  opinion.  M.  b.  d. 


Washes  for  Young  Chickens 

We  would  like  a  formula  for  baby  chick 
starting  mash,  growing  feed,  and  develop¬ 
ing  feed  (dry  mashes).  We  are  feeding 
the  Cornell  laying '  mash,  which  we  got 


BERGEN  COUNTY  CONTEST 


Item 

Plymouth 

Wyan- 

R.  I. 

Cam- 

An- 

Leg- 

Av.  for 
2000 

Rock 

dotte 

Red 

pine 

cona 

horn 

Hens 

No.  of  Birds . 

120 

80 

200 

20 

20 

1560 

2000 

Lbs.  Grain  Consumed 

.  .  34.73 

34.27 

34.18 

32.60 

33.94 

34.72 

34.07 

Lbs.  Mash  Consumed 

. .  45.15 

43.74 

46.56 

32.05 

34.14 

41.70 

40*55 

Ratio  Grain  to  Mash 

.  .  1-1.2 

1-1.2 

1-1.3 

1-0.98 

1-1 

1-1.2 

1-1  1 

Feed  Cost  per  Bird  . 

...  $2.17 

$2.11 

$2.20 

$1.73 

$1.82 

$2.15 

$2.01 

Value  Eggs  per  Bird 

.  . .  $4.36 

$4.89 

$5.25 

$4.86 

$4.66 

$6.30 

$5.89 

Returns  above  Feed  . 

. . .  $2.19 

$2.7S 

$3.05 

$3.13 

$2.84 

$4.15 

$3.88 

Item 

VINELAND  CONTEST 

Plymouth  Wyan-  R.  I. 

Black 

Leg- 

Av.  for 
2000 

Rock 

dotte 

Red 

Giant 

horn 

Pullets 

No.  of  Birds . 

Lbs.  Grain  Consumed 
Lbs.  Mash  Consumed 
Ratio  Grain  to  Mash 
Feed  Cost  per  Bird 


220 

37.92 

53.28 

1-1.4 

$2.99 


Value  Eggs  per^  Bird .  $5.72 

Returns  above  Feed .  $2.73 


SO 

31.97 

35.90 

1-1.1 

$1.84 

$4.24 

$2.40 


220 

33.95 

45.62 

1-1.3 

$2.13 

$4.50 

$2.37 


60 

37.79 

56.54 

1-1.4 

$2.58 

$3.56 

$0.98 


1420 

37.66 

45.52 

1-1.2 

$2.25 

$5.82 

$3.57 


2600 

35.89 

47.37 

1-1.3 

$2.27 

$5.54 

$3.27 


cost  of  keeping  a  hen,  her  average  in¬ 
come.  etc.  The  above  table  will  throw 
light  on  some  of  these  questions: 

Buttermilk  Mash;  Feeding  Turkeys  and 
Pheasants 

1.  I  am  starting  to  raise  chickens  on  a 
large  scale.  If  raising  day-old  chicks  on 
buttermilk  mash,  how  often  should  it  be 
fed?  How  much  would  it  take  to  feed 
1,000  for  two  months?  2.  What  is  the 
proper  feed  for  pheasants?  3.  What  is 
the  proper  feed  for  turkeys?  w.  s.  D. 

1.  A  buttermilk  mash  is  a  mash  con¬ 
taining  dry  buttermilk  as  one  of  its  in¬ 
gredients.  Buttermilk,  either  dry  or  in 
liquid  form,  is  an  excellent  food  for 
young  chicks,  and  a  buttermilk  mash  that 
contains  the  other  needed  ingredients 
would  be  good  for  the  young  chicks.  There 
are  different  methods  of  feeding  mashes  to 
voung  chicks.  Some  keep  a  dry  mash  be¬ 
fore  the  chicks  at  all  times,  after  the 
first  week  ;  others  prefer  to  feed  a  moist, 
not  wet,  mash  twice  daily  between  feed¬ 
ings  of  hard  grains.  In  feeding  moist 
mashes,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
overfeed.  My  own  preference  is  for  dry 
feeding,  when  overeating  is  much  less  apt 
to  occur. 

2.  Hard-boiled  eggs,  chopped  fine  and 
with  bread  or  cracker  crumbs,  may  be 
given  newly  hatched  pheasants.  After 
five  or  six' days,  small  grains,  such  as 
cracked  corn,  rolled  oats  and  wheat, 
should  be  fed.  Milk  curd  is  liked  by 
young  pheasants. 

3.  Young  turkeys  are  fed  upon  such 
foods  as  are  given  chickens,  and  those 
recommended  above  for  pheasants  are 
much  used.  Here,  as  with  pheasants  and 
young  chicks,  avoid  overfeeding.  A  good 
rule  for  the  beginner  is  to  take  just  what 
he  feels  that  the  young  birds  should  have, 
then  cut  the  amount  into  two  parts  and 
feed  one  of  these  parts.  M.  B.  D. 


from  The  R.  N.-Y..  and  like  it  better 
than  the  commercial  mash  we  use  and 
bought  ready  mixed ;  besides,  it  costs 
about  50  cents  per  cwt.  less,  even  at  the 
retail  price  we  have  to  pay  for  the  in¬ 
gredients.  The  three  mashes  we  want 
have  dried  buttermilk  for  the  foundation. 
We  have  about  1.000  laying  pullets  which 
are  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves, 
and  we  want  to  raise  about  200  this 
Spring  to  keep  for  layers.  We  want  to 
start  about  600  chicks,  as  we  have  a  good 
market  for  broilers.  J.  w.  C. 

Lynnhaven,  Ya. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  use  three  different 
mashes  for  young  chicks,  starting,  grow¬ 
ing  and  developing.  Chicks  will  start  on 
a  growing  mash  and  grow  on  a  developing 
one.  They  need  the  same  food  elements 
at  all  ages,  with  some  slight  changes  in 
proportions  and  forms  in  which  these  are 
given.  If  you  are  feeding  the  so-called 
“Cornell”  mash,  consisting  of  equal  parts, 
by  weight,  of  eornmeal.  ground  oats, 
wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings  and  beef 
scrap,  with  3  lbs.  of  salt  added  to  each 
500  lbs.  of  the  mixture,  you  may  make  a 
good  chick  starting,  growing,  developing 
and  growing  mash  by  adding  20  lbs.  of 
wheat  bran  to  100  lbs.  of  this  laying 
mash,  from  which  the  coarse  oat  hulls 
and  larger  parts  of  the  beef  scrap  have 
been  sifted  out.  Your  miller  will  have  a 
sieve  with  which  this  sifting  can  be  done. 
Sifting  will  not  be  necessary  after  about 
six  weeks.  The  increased  quantity  of 
wheat  bran  gives  the  growing  chicks  more 
mineral  matter,  of  which  they  stand  in 
greater  need  than  do  mature  fowls.  If 
you  wish  to  feed  dry  buttermilk  also,  you 
may  replace  half  of  the  beef  scrap  by  it. 
We  should  prefer  buttermilk  or  sour 
skim-milk  fed  separately  in  liquid  form, 
however.  M.  B.  D. 


Arrangement  of  Brooder  House 

I  am  planning  a  house  for  little  chicks, 
8  ft.  across,  octagonal,  large  enough  to 
start  500,  and  take  out  the  males  as  fast 
as  I  can  pick  them  out.  I  figure  24  ft. 
in  circumference;  will  it  be  large  enough? 
I  plan  the  roof  to  slope  from  the  center  to 
the  eight  squares,  so  that  a  stove  in  the 
center  will  naturally  send  the  heat  to  the 
top.  then  the  slope  of  the  roof  would  carry 
down  and  all  around  the  sides.  Will  this 
be  practical?  Then  I  have  in  mind  to 
dig  a  place  the  size  of  the  building,  12  or 
15  in.  deep,  and  fill  part  way  with  horse 
manure,  covering  this  with  3  or  4  in.  of 
gravel,  for  the  floor.  L.  G.  B. 

Darien  Center,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  heat  from 
the  stove  will  be  carried  down  to  the  floor 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  in  such  a  build* 
ing  or  not,  but,  if  it  is  not,  you  can  place 
a  canopy  about  the  stove,  similar  in  style 
to  those  used  over  regular  brooder  stoves. 
I  have  seen  an  ordinary  coal-burning 
heater  with  a  make-shift  canopy  made 
from  tin  roofing  used  in  a  section  of  an 
ordinary  poultry-house  in  this  way.  Of 
course,  such  an  arrangement  would  not 
be  as  convenient  as  are  the  commercial 
brooder  stoves,  but  it  can  be  made  to 
answer  the  purpose.  Your  building 
would  have  a  floor  space  of  approximately 
90  sq.  ft.,  not  very  large  for  500  chicks, 
though  if  the  males  were  removed  as  soon 
as  large  enough  for  the  sex  to  be  deter- 


Egg  Record  for  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  greatest  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
any  Plymouth  Rock  in  one  year  at  our 
New  Jersey  contests  was  laid  by  a  White 
Plymouth  Rock  at  the  Vineland  Egg-lay¬ 
ing  Contest  in  1916-17.  She  laid  301 
eggs.  The  highest  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  production  is  313  eggs.  I  don’t 
know  at  which  contest  this  was  made. 
Our  highest  average  production  for  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  (three  varieties:  Barred, 
White  and  Columbian)  is  169  eggs. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  R.  r.  h. 


A  Boy’s  Farm  Interests 

I  read  the  paper  to  my  hoy  until  he 
could  read  it  for  himself.  From  it  he  has 
had  incentive  for  two  hobbies :  chickens 
and  goats.  The  latter  he  has  only  re¬ 
cently  ventured  in,  having  purchased  two 
does  last  Fall.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had 
much  influence  to  build  up  the  ideals  of 
our  boy,  and  we  thank  you  for  it.  At 
one  time  his  hobby  was  bees,  but  they 
proved  a  failure  for  him.  Yet  it  was  not 
all  loss,  for  he  read  and  enjoyed  A.  I. 
Root’s  page  in  Bee  Gleanings  for  two 
years,  and  I  often  find  him  deciding  his 
actions  by  ideas  I  know  he  has  gained 
from  this  reading. 

He  has  no  chickens  now;  has  favored 
the  White  Leghorns  and  did  have  his 
best  success  with  that  breed.  For  some 
time  he  has  been  quite  interested  in  the 
Black  Jersey  Giants.  mrs.  R.  m.  h. 

Mackinaw  City,  Mich. 
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Low  Cost  Cultivation 


Set  for 

average 

row 


Straight  across 
row 


For  variatiotis  of 
depth  and  angle 


Write  for 
Booklet  N 


'T'HE  Motor  Macultiva- 
tor  is  built  specifically 
forthegardener.  Itbrings 
to  garden  cultivation  su¬ 
per-efficiency  and  econo- 
mynot  obtainableinany 
other  cultivator  at  any 
price.  It  is  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate,  simply  and  power¬ 
fully  made,  and  notably 
free  from  service  require¬ 
ments.  The  patented 
triplex  tool  adjustment 
gives  an  amazing  con¬ 
trol  over  cultivation.  It 
runs  on  lowest  speed 
without  stalling,  weighs 
210  pounds  and  travels 
from  90  to  250  feet  per 
minute.  Itworks  equally 
well  in  all  soils  and  gar¬ 
den  crops. 

Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 

THE  MOTOR 

MACULTIVATOR  COMPANY 
Toledo,  Ohio 


MOTOR- 

MACULTIVATOR 

THE  OR1CINAL  LIGHT  POWER  CULTIVATOR. 


Potato  Planter 


DROPS  FERTILIZER 


OPENS  FURROW,  DROPS  FERTILIZER,  DROPS 
SEED  AND  COVERS  —  ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION 

OPENS  FURROW  _  _  . 

j\ /TORE  bushels  per  acre 
lVl  and  less  cost  per  acre 
result  with  use  of  Eureka 
One-Man  Planters.  This 
double  profit  increase  pays 
for  the  machine  many  times. 
Over  22  years  of  success, 
til  "  One  man  and  team  opens  fur- 

Ma  —  row,  drops  seed  any  distance  or 

depth,  drops  fertilizer  if  desired, 
^ -  -o  covers,  and  marks  next  row.  Fur¬ 
row  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Better  start,  bigger  yields. 
Operates  in  any  soil. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  largest  line  of  planters 
made.  Sizes  for  1  and  2  rows, 
with  or  without  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment.  Special  attachments  for 
unusual  soil  or  field  conditions. 
In  stock  near  you. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 
Box 8^9  ,  Utica,  N.Y. 


DROPS  SEED 


COVERS 


Perfect  Seed  Beds 

Nothing  quite  equals  an“Acme”Coulter 
Harrow  for  making  seed  beds.  You  can 
crush  clods, pulverize, smoothand  mulch 
—  all  in  one  operation.  You  can  use  an 

“Acme”  Coulter  Harrow 

with  team  or  tractor.  Light  soils, heavy 
soils  and  muck  are  all  alike  to  the 
“Acme”.  Made  in  width  3  ft. to  17/2  ft. 

Your  dealer  has  an  “Acme”  in  stock  or 
can  get  one  for  you.  Ask  him  for  it.  W rite 
us  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Duane  H.  Nash 

377  Drexel  Philadelphia, 

Bldg.  v  Pa. 

No.  23  6%  ft.  wide 


Pirpnlor  Qqujo  Cord  Wood.  24-in.,  *3.80  ;  26-in.,  $4.50 
Ulf  LUIdl  OdnS  28-in.,  $5.15;  30-in.,  $5.85.  Circular  free. 

PALMER  BROS  -  Cos  Cob, Conn, 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-pafle 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker.  339 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Countrywide  Produce  Situation 
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STORED  CABBAGE  INTERESTING ;  DEPENDS 

ON  SIZE  AND  CONDITION  OF  SOUTHERN 

CROP  ;  POTATO  PRICES  TEND  TO  RECOVER  J 

ONIONS  LOWER  THAN  A  YEAR  AGO  ; 

APPLE  SUPPLIES  HEAVY. 

Of  the  half  dozen  leading  truck  crop 
products,  the  position  of  cabbage  seems 
most  interesting.  More  questions  are 
being  asked  about  cabbage  than  about  the 
other  stored  crops.  The  sharp  rise  in 
December  and  the  quiet  decline  in  Jan¬ 
uary  started  Northern  holders  to  study¬ 
ing  whether  they  should  hurry  to  market 
or  wait.  Southern  growers  also  began  to 
hope  and  worry,  as  the  combined  result 
of  fluctuating  markets  and  dangerous 
cold  snaps. 

CABBAGE  STOCKS  MODERATE 

Here  are  the  facts.  About  all  the 
market  cabbage  usually  left  at  this  time 
of  the  year  is  in  Ne»v  York  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  These  States  had  a  medium  crop, 
about  one-fourth  less  than  last  season, 
but  more  than  for  the  season  before. 
Present  prices  at  $25  to  *45  per  ton  in 
the  cities  are  also  about  mi  tway  between 
the  range  of  $20  to  $20  a  year  ago,  and 
$40  to  $50  two  years  ago.  This  medium 
price  position  is  about  what  would  be 
expected  from  the  medium  size  of  the 
crop.  Some  of  the  conditions  favor  a  rise. 
The  high  price  in  Western  markets  indi¬ 
cates  a  shortage  there.  The  demand  is 
good  everywhere,  because  of  prosperity  in 
the  cities.  The  quantity  in  storage  is  not 
known  but  may  be  less  than  supposed 
because  so  much  Danish-seed  cabbage  this 
season  was  too  loose  and  light  for  long 
storage.  The  quantity  must  be  less  than 
last  season  because  the  crop  is  one-fourth 
less,  while  about  as  much  has  been 
shipped  as  last  season,  so  far..  There 
must  be  far  less  than  in  1923  remaining 
to  be  shipped.  About  3,000  cars  were 
shipped  from  New  York  and  Wisconsin 
after  January  15  to  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  last  year,  and  about  1,900  during 
the  corresponding  time  ir  1922.  If  there 
are,  say,  2,500  cars  to  come  this  season, 
the  price  ought  to  hold  and  might  even 
advance  if  the  Southern  crop  should  prove 
disappointing.  Southern  shipments  have 
started  heavy,  and  acreage  is  larger  than 
last  season.  Apparently  nothing  but  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather  will  prevent  a  heavy 
output  Tom  Texas  and  Florida. 

Altogether  the  present  price  of  old  cab¬ 
bage  seems  about  fair  as  conditions  stand. 
The  future  depends  upon  how  the  South¬ 
ern  crops  turns  out.  Southern  cabbage 
sells  in  the  North  at  the  rate  of  $50  to  $80 
per  ton.  This  is  double  the  price  of  old 
cabbage,  but  it  includes  crates  and  iong 
distance  freight.  The  general  yield  is 
only  about  half  to  two-thirds  that  of  a 
good  crop  of  Nor.nern  cabbfige,  because 
small  varieties  are  grown  for  the  Southern 
crop  and  there  is  greater,  damage  from 
freezing  drought,  and  disease  in  the 
South, 

SOUTHERN  GROWERS  WORRY 

So  far,  the  earliest  Southern  cabbage 
and  onion  crops  seems  to  have  escaped 
freezing.  The  cabbage  acreage  is  large 
in  Florida  and  Texas,  the  two  States 
which  compete  with  the  old  cabbage  re¬ 
gion  in  February  and  March.  Last 
Spring  the  unexpected  lateness  and  short¬ 
age  in  these  two  States  caused  a  vigorous 
boom  in  stored  cabbage,  although  it  came 
too  late  to  mean  much  to  growers.  Re¬ 
cent  freezing  of  lettuce  in  South  Carolina 
will  be  of  some  interest  to  growers  of 
'Spring  lettuce  under  glass. 

The  potato  market  acts  rather  well. 
Prices  tend  to  recover  whenever  ship¬ 
ments  fall  away.  The  weather  this  Win¬ 
ter  favors  continued  active  movement  of 
the  crop.  Demand  continues  good.  City 
prices  are  around  $2  per  100  lbs.,  and 
country  prices  from  $1  in  the  far  West 
to  $1.40  basis  in  Maine  and  Western 
New  York  State. 

Onions  are  selling  lower  than  a  year 
ago,  although  the  crop  is  less.  Imported 
Spanish  onions  in  abundance  may  be  the 
explanation  or  the  prospect  of  more 
onions  from  Texas  this  Spring  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  season,  or  perhaps,  as 
holders  like  to  believe,  the  price  of  onions 
is  too  low  and  will  go  up  soon. 

PUSHING  APPLE  KXPORTS 

Apples  are  still  draggy  and  dull  as 
might  be  expected,  with  shipments  heavy 
and  tremendous  stocks  in  cold  storage. 
The  exporters  are  doing  their  best.  Even 
Germany  is  buying  American  apples  quite 
liberally  this  season,  hut  as  usual  the 
British  Isles  take  about  three-fourths  of 
the  exports,  although  they  reshipped  a 
good  many  to  the  Mainland  of  Europe, 
and  even  some  to  South  America.  The 
next  best  customers  for  American  apples 
are  Canada.  Norway.  Mexico,  South 
America.  It  seems  likely  that  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  the  usual  5  per  cent  of 
the  whole  commercial  apple  crop  will  he 
exported  this  season.  Perhaps  by  spe¬ 
cial  effort  the  proportion  may  be  in¬ 
creased  considerably.  Most  of  the  push¬ 
ing  of  sales  in  foreign  markets  is  done 
by  the  Western  boxed  apple  interests. 

G.  B,  F. 


LUMBER 

at  Bargain  Prices! 


GIGANTIC  ARMY  CAMP  BARGAIN  SALE 


CAMP  DIX 

?^$15c00  Per  thousand  feet  on  any  bill  of  lumber  during 

tnis  ^.f/ce-Sm ashing  Sale!  Just  think — you  save  one-third  to  one-half  on  th#»  pnd  nf 

PEyRblTHfOUSA^D  fPeETUP.0^  A*E  T«E  LOWESTEvIrI  ’ VrOM  fll.OO 

i,*3ihet?9x8®  sta^e  ar,d  20x20  bungalow  illustrated  above  prove  our 

nppiT*nhiH7Ht5k£rwil-h0Wn  above  include  all  lumber,  roofing,  doors  and  windows 
build  these  buildings  complete.  Don  t  buy  a  thing  until  you  get  our  prices’ 

^rmy  Camp  and  select  your  material  your- 
V.  ,  you  can  order  direct  from  our  Free  Bargain  Catalog,  and  be  sure  of  getting  per- 

S8SICc^;Stt%X«:B,NDING  GUAEANTEE-”  Mail  coupon  be^ioSaY/or 


Warm  Air 

Furnace 

$40— 

Worth 
$150  New 


Six  Light 

SASH 

34"x34H" 

95c 

Worth 
$1.95  New 


DOORS 

2'8"x6/8"  $#m9  5 
each  — 

Wonderful  door  valued  — 
■olid  cross  panels— excellent 
condition.  Do  not  miss  this 
opportunity  to  eavo  more 
than  half.  Regular  $8.00 
values  If  new. 


GET  OUR  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

PRICES  ON  YOUR  LUMBER  NEEDS 

Even  if  you  live  as  far  as  500  miles  from  this  Camp 

we  save  you  $150  to  $350  on  acarload  of  material.or  just  as  much 
in  proportion  on  less  than  carload  orders.  Send  U8  your  list  of 
material  needs  for  our  low  freight  paid  prices.  We  can  furnish  any  kind  of 
lumber  you  need  to  build  a  home,  barn,  shed,  etc.  Our  mammoth  stocks 
.ncludeJOISTS,  STUDS  and  RAFTERS  OF  ALL  SIZES  DROP  SIDING 
SHEATHING,  FLOORING.  D.&M.  BEADED  CEILING  I  in  BOARIls’ 
FENCING  BOARDS,  HEAVY  TIMBERS,  POSTS  ETC  All  fare® 
pfArvil6.  a IiSU?.,care^u  y  drawn  with  patented  nail  pullers — JUST  AS 
GOOD  AS  NEW  FOR  EVERY  PRACT1AL  PURPOSE.  Make  up  a  list 
today  and  send  to  us  for  freight  paid  prices;  or  come  direct  to  Camp  and 
—  and  pick  out 

Single  Car  ~'a 

GARAGE 


Roofing 

Per  Square 

$  J1S 

Carefully 

Re-Rolled 

Preserved 


WALLBOARD 

Sf  z  5  Per 
Square 


WaterCloset 

$  ASO  Low 

A.  Tank 

Vitreous  China 


We  furnish  all  lumber,  roofing  and 

excellent  10x16  sing)  e  car  garage 
for  $65.00.  We  furnish  complete  plan  and  list  of  material 
bo  that  any  handy  man  can  build  this  garage  himself. 
When  completed  you  have  a  sturdy,  good-looking  build¬ 
ing  that  will  look  fine  in  any  surroundings.  We  can  also 
furnish  two  car  garage  16xl3  for  $105.00.  All  completely 
described  and  explained  In  our  free  bargain  catalog. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

Mall  Coupon  Todayn^ 
for  Free  Bargain  Catalog! 

Just  mail  this  coupon  to  get  our  Free 

Bargain  Catalog  which  gives  prices  and  actual 
photographs  of  everything  at  this  camp.  In- 
tensely  interesting  to  everyone  who  builds  and  repairs. 


CAMP  DIX  SALVAGE  CO. 

Dept.  IXig  WRIGHTST0WN,  NEW  JERSEY 


FREE  CATALOG] 

I - ; 

Mail  This  Coupon ! 

Camp  Dix  Salvage  Co. 

'I 

I 

I 
I 

i 


i  Dept.  RN  16,  Wrlghtstown,  New  Jnr.oy  j 

Send  mo  your  FREE  BARGAIN 
CATALOG  without  any  obligation  on 
my  part. 

I  am  interested  in _ 


Name . 


Address. 


Planet  Jr. 


The  richest 
acre 

on  your  farm 


Look  for  " Planet  Jr. 1 


No  single  farm  operation  pays  so  big  a  cash  profit  as  a  well- 
kept  home  garden.  It  yields  year-round  returns  in  money  saved 
and  better  health  for  the  whole  family.  With  Planet  Jr.  seeders 
and  wheel  hoes  planting  and  hoeing  your  garden  is 
a  matter  of  minutes.  They  are  to  old-fashioned 
garden  tools  what  the  reaper  and  binder  is  to  the 
old  hand  cradle.  Save  their  small  first  cost  many 
times  over  in  a  season. 

Set  the  boy  up  to  a  farm  of  his  own.  Manure 
and  plow  a  piece  for  him,  give  him  a  Planet  Jr.  wheel 
hoe  and  let  him  earn  some  money  this  summer. 

The  new  catalogue  tells  the  story. 

Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  from  us. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  Specialized 
Field  and  Garden  Tools  in  the  World 

Dept.  38 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.  Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr.  * 
No.  17 
Single 
Wheel 
Hoe 

7. 
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Successful  poui- 

try  fanciers  know 
that  a  clean  chicken 
house  is  as  important 
as  proper  feeding.  Vermin  and 
germs  thrive  on  dirt.  Spraying 
floors,  roosts,  nests  and  run¬ 
ways  with  Red  Seal  Lye  effect¬ 
ively  destroys  pests  of  all  kinds. 

BeSureandBuy 

only  the  genuine 

Red  Seal  Lye 

Write  for 
FREE  booklet, 

“ Home  Helps' 

P.  C.Tomson  &.  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


‘  EXTRA 

high  test 
granulated 

Sifting  top  cah. 


FACTS  FOR  FARMERS 

*  *  * 

You  can  get  a  greater  egg  yield  by  al¬ 
ways  keeping  the  chicken  house  spotlessly 
clean.  Red  Seal  Lye  will  kill  all  vermin 
and  pests  if  sprayed  on  floors,  roosts, 
nests  and  run-wrays. 

*  *  * 

Dish-washing  and  house-cleaning  are 
robbed  of  much  of  their  drudgery  by 
letting  Red  Seal  Lye  do  all  the  hard  work 
of  loosening  the  dirt  and  grease. 

*  *  * 

If  you  want  to  make  your  own  soap  at 
a  cost  of  only  one  cent  a  cake,  you  can 
easily  do  so  by  saving  meat-scraps  and 
grease  and  following  the  directions  for 
soap-making  found  on  every  can  of  Red 


More  Eggs  From 
Cleaner 

Chicken  Houses 


/  v 


'\ 


Seal  Lye. 


Rid  Your  Poultry  of  Worms! 

TTNIFORM  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  is  the 
U  most  efficient  preparation  on  the  market  for  ridding 
poultry  of  large  and  .small  Round  Worms.  It  has  a 
uniform  nicotine  content  of  which  tests  have 

shown  to  be  most  effective.  Given  to  your  fowls  by 
the  flock-feeding  method,  it  will  treat  the  advanced 
cases  and  check  the  early  stages.  Each  bird  gets  an 
equal  dose.  This  preparation  is  highly  endorsed  by  experts  as  a  remedy 
for  Worms.  It  is  also  effective  in  ridding  poultry  of  lice  and  other  vermin. 

1  OO  lb.  bag  $  4.00  F.  O.  B.  Lancaster 
2000  lbs.  $60.00  F.  O.  B.  Lancaster 

Send  money  with  order.  Complete  information  will  be  furnished  on  request.  No  obligation. 

F.  &I.  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  R.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  from  the  Famous  Picturesque  Farm 

The  Picturesque  Poultry  Farm  being:  established  1882,  being:  one  of  the  oldest  Poultry  Farms  in  the  State  of 
y  Jersey  gives  the  Public  the  opportunity  to  buy  baby  chicks  that  are  from  breeding  docks.  Such  have  taken 
men  years  in  producing,  both  for  egg  production  and  exhibition  purposes. 

‘  i  a  T  ..  ill..  A «  4  ..  4-  It.,  ...i  Vionn  oil  llorl  kv  moil  f  I’Atll  /till* 


New 
professional 


We  have  a  number  of  Jersey  Black  Giants  that  have  been  culled  by  men  from  our  New  Jersey  Experimental 

..  Jt  _  - -  „  tvr  fzav.  orviwo  of  fhfl  .T  R  ftijl.ntS  tit)  lift  had. 


Station,  for  certification.  This  gives  you  an  opportunity  for  some  of  the  best  J.  B. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  White  Leghorns 

Barred.  Plymouth  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 

Send  for  price  list,  mating  list,  etc. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Box  71-B, 


Giants  to  be  had. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 
Mixed  and  Assorted 


Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 


“TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE” 

WYANDOTTES,  REDS  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  l’KKIN\r\TTrin  TVTPQ 
INDIAN  RUNNEH/UU  LALliYGJ 
AltUiam  Poultry  Fartu.R, 34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

vj  I  v-ii  •  |  White  Wyandottes,  Martin-Dorcas 

iDclDy  L,niCKS  direct.  Also  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
J  ,  Early  orders  with  small  deposits 

a  n  “  insures  prompt  deliveries.  Prices 

HatchingEggs  >.u..i 

White  Wyandotte  Records  at  Storrs 

Pen  records  of  2265.  2179  and  2234.  Individual  records 
from  200  to  308.  Eggs  and  Chix  for  sale  after  Feb.  1st, 
1924.  Send  for  prices.  O.  G.  Ivtiight,  IJrldgcton,  11. 1. 

1  CIoaL  Fine  Poultry,  Turkey*,Geese,  Pucks, 

LfUgB  uTOCK  Guinea*,  Bantam*,  Pigeons,  Collie*. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  1*103 EE II  FARMS,  Telford,  l‘a 

T ntilmivn  Rppop  Mated  pairs  and  trips  from  Chica- 
1  UUIUUoc  UCCoo  go  and  New  York  winners.  Large 
young  breeders,  $10  each.  Maple  Farm,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Ulhite  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  cockerels  $4;  Pullets 
if  $3.50.  Satisfaction  guar.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls, N.Y’ 

Thoroughbred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey*  for  breed 

1  ing.  Healthy, vigorous  stock.  HAROLD  BARRY,  Freehold,  N.  J 

U  A.  B  Y  CHICKS 

Vigorous  and  strong,  from  America’s  champion  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  of  proven  fecundity  on  free  farm  range  at 
low  prices.  Tancred,  Barron  and  WyckofT  White 
Leghorns,  Sheppard,  Mottled  Anconas,  Northrop 
Black  Minorcas,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks  and  Owen’s  Reds. 
Martin’s  White  Wyandottes.  Catalogue  Free. 

Wm.  D.  Seidel  -  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  Wa'I«oi,N  *  nIwy.* 

BLACK  SUFFOLK  AND  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Hens,  $7  to  $8  ;  Toms.  $10  to  $12.50.  Healthy,  large 
frame  stock.  Rock-Cliff  Farm  •  Brogueville,  Pa. 

IJrookcrest  ¥\  1  1»  IHatcliing  Eggs 

S&S3ES  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS  IIEII.Y,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Farm  1  Sill'll ElIHFQ  ’  Price  list  free. 

PEKIN  CRANBURY  N.  J. 

Turkeys-  Ducks-Geese  ^Uperi°nowBMo| 

free.  H.  A.  Souder  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Cor  Sale,  MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  Satis- 
*  faction  Guaranteed.  J.  H.  WORLEY  Mercer,  Pa. 

IKAY-OL  D  Peking  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

iua(*  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 
IIUCKLINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free, 
m  WA  YNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Turkeys, Ducks, Geese  SuJnr°es 

and  Dogs.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Write  your 
wants.  JI.  II.  FltEKlf  -  Tellord,  I’a. 

Have  Some  Fine  Toulouse  Geese  For  Sale 

at  $4  apiece.  Also  a  few  turkeys  left  at  36  to  $7  apiece. 

H.  W.  BUKG  -  East  Prospect,  Pa. 

Tiinl/ove  Mammoth  Bronze.  Champion  “Goldbank” 

1  111  Kcja  sire, first pnzeMadisonSquareGarden.  Fart- 
ridge  Plymouth  Bock  Cockerels.  Miss  IDA  CHUM  BLEY,  Dr aper.Va. 

m  |  Bourbon  Reds  sired  by  Registered  Tom. 

1  III  KfiVS  Fine,  husky  birds  at  reduced  prices. 

1  W1  A**-'  J  AJ  p  g  Wilde  -  Wayland,  Michigan 

n«RDEE’S  IMiri/T  f  Mr,0  ESSS  and  Drakes 

Perfect  IjlJI  KMIVIjS  prick  list  free 

1  EKIN  V  VfVAXUAH  v“-,PAROEE’SPEKINS,lslip,N.r. 

FOR  SALE.  Thoroughbred  Narragansett  It.  Red.  Also 
Bronze, crossed,  $5  to  $10.  Geese — Toulouse.  Brown  and 
White  Chinese,  old  and  young,  large.  $8.50  to  $5.50. 
Muscovy  Ducks,  trio,  $<>.  E.  Eckert,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 

White  Chinese  Geese 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

7-mos.-old  pullets,  $3  85  each;  laying.  8-mos.-old  cocker¬ 
els,  $6  each  Pen  of  5  pullets,  1  cockerel.  $22.  Also  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  25c  each  Order  from  this  advertisement.  Many 
satisfied  customers.  Brookcrost  Farm,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— 30  Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 

Blue  Ribbon  Stock.  Toulouse  Geese— either.  Reason¬ 
able.  Eggs  in  season.  Mrs.  ELVA  CORMAN,  R.  1.  Beech  Creek.  I’a. 

ui;|  J  Healthy,  hardy  birds.  Toms.  $20;  Hens.JlC. 

nllu  1  U 1  Keys  Isaac  Heckler  North  Wales,  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks  FroS^°aHie;ted  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

mated  to  pure  Hollywood  cockerels  with  dams  records 
above  280  eggs.  The  sires  of  these  cockerels  are  from 
hens  with  records  from  298-S04  eggs.  Price,  $20  per  100 

EI>\V.\H1>  8TOEIIR  -  Walden,  N.Y. 

POULTRY  For  Sale 

White  Leghorn  Breeders.  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds,  Light  Brahmas,  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Very 
good  stock.  Joseph  Phillips,  Wewappo  Farms,  Midvale,  N.J. 

•  |  Leghorns,  Rocks.  Reds  and  others  that 

1  nlPk N  live,  lay  and  pay.  Priced  to  sell.  Circular 
vUlvHJ  free.  N.  P.  Bergey  Bcrgey,  Pn. 

THE  HENYARD 


Yes.  We  Couldn’t  Sell  Duck  Eggs 

We  sympathize  with  J.  A.  R.  (page 
357!)),  who  couldn’t  sell  duck  eggs.  We 
had  the  same  experience,  only  more  of  it. 
We  bought  a  pen  of  Indian  Runners,  and 
liked  them  so  well  that  we  decided  to 
breed  a  flock.  We  had  good  success, 
and  the  next  year  had  about  a  hundred. 
When  they  got  to  laying  it  looked  like 
a  bonanza,  beautiful,  big  white  eggs  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  yard  every  morning,  j 
But  we  soon  found  that  few  people  would 
have  them. 

They  said  they  do  not  beat,  and  are  not 
suitable  for  baking.  They  do  beat.  Mrs. 
Locke  used  them  all  the  time,  for  all 
kiuds  of  baking.  And  they  are  so  much 
larger  that  she  used  only  two-thirds  as 
many  as  hen  eggs  in  all  recipes. 

They  said  duck  eggs  are  strong,  and  un¬ 
pleasant  in  flavor.  Indian  Runner  eggs 
are  neither  of  these.  We  ate  them  regu¬ 
larly,  cooked  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and 
would  say  that,  if  any  difference,  they  are 
milder  than  hen  eggs. 

But  the  fact  remains,  that  most  people 
have  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against 
duck  eggs.  Why,  I  cannot  see.  Here  is 
an  example  to  show  that  it  is  unreason¬ 
able.  We  had  a  woman  customer  who 
wished  to  use  our  duck  eggs,  but  said  her 
husband  would  not  touch  one  if  he  knew 
it.  So  she  fed  them  to  him  quite  a  while, 
saying  nothing.  lie  ate  them  contentedly, 
with  no  suspicion  of  the  change.  Finally 
she  told  him  he  had  been  eating  duck 
eggs,  thinking  that  he  would  be  convinced 
that  they  were  all  right.  Not  much  !  It 
was  all  off,  and  not  another  one  would 
he  touch. 

We  “fixed  it”  in  our  case  by  selling  off 
the  flock  to  the  butcher,  and  gave  up  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  duck  eggs.  But  when  a  gen¬ 
eration  arises  with  sense  enough  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  extra  value  in  a  dozen  Indian 
Runner  eggs,  as  compared  with  a  dozen 
hen  eggs  we  should  like  to  try  it  again. 

New  Mexico.  c.  e.  locke. 


Roup 

Some  of  my  hens  become  blind,  the 
eye  gone,  and  perhaps  a  cheesy  substance 
in  the  eye.  What  is  the  trouble,  and  a 
remedy  for  it?  J.  E. 

These  birds  undoubtedly  are  suffering 
from  roup,  with  the  inflammation  and  its 
product  largely  confined  to  the  eyes.  This 
may  spread  later,  however,  and  cause  the 
appearance  of  the  symptoms  of  general¬ 
ized  group  in  other  members  of  the  flock. 
All  affected  birds  should  be  removed  from 
the  flock  and  kept  by  themselves  until  cer¬ 
tainly  cured  or  until  it  becomes  evident 
that  a  cure  will  not  be  effected.  The  eyes 
and  nostrils,  if  the  latter  show  a  dis¬ 
charge,  should  be  cleansed  several  times 
daily  with  some  simple  disinfectant  solu¬ 
tion,  like  boric  acid  in  water,  one  ounce 
to  the  quart.  After  cleansing,  one  or  two 
drops  of  a  15  per  cent  solution  of  argyrol, 
to  be  obtained  at  the  druggists,  may  be 
put  into  each  eye.  If  “cankers,”  or 
patches  of  false  membrane  appear  in  the 
mouth,  they  should  be  touched  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  upon  a  swab.  Vaccination 
with  the  bacterins  used  to  control  roup 
by  conferring  immunity  may  be  practiced. 
Disinfection  of  utensils  used  by  affected 
birds  is  necessary  to  prevent  spread  of 
the  disease.  M-  b.  d- 


Feeding  Chicks 

I  intend  to  go  in  for  broilers,  using  a 
Rock  or  a  Red  chick.  How  is  this  for 
feeding?  First  two  days,  hard-boiled 
eggs,  shell  ground  with  eggs,  then  rolled 
oats  dry,  and  a  mash  of  three  parts  corn- 
meal,  one  part  bran,  damp  with  sweet¬ 
ened  milk.  ‘Can  I  use  condensed  milk? 
Could  I  use  a  little  cottonseed  in  mash,  to 
put  on  fat?  No  feed  till  24  hours  old. 

Gainesville,  Va.  D.  J.  A. 

Hard-boiled  eggs  are  much  used  in 
chick  feeding,  and  rolled  oats  are  excel¬ 
lent.  Eggs  are  rich  in  food  elements  and 
should  not  be  fed  in  too  great  quantity. 
Your  mash  would  be  improved  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  wheat  products;  make  it  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal,  sifted ’ground 
oats,  wheat  middlings  and  sifted  beef 
scrap,  with  two  parts  of  wheat  bran  add¬ 
ed.  The  sifting  of  the  ground  oats  and 
beef  scrap  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out 
the  coarse  hulls  and  larger  parts  of  the 
scrap  for  chicks  under  five  or  six  weeks 
old.  Either  sweet  or  skim-milk  may  be 
used  to  moisten  mash,  though  sour  skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk  is  preferred.  Semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk,  if  milk  is  to  be  pur¬ 
chased,  would  be  much  better  than  con¬ 
densed  milk,  and  would  cost  less.  Do  not 
use  cottonseed  meal  in  the  mash.  It  is 
not  a  fattening  food  and  is  of  doubtful 
value  in  a  poultry  mash.  M.  b.  d. 


beef  scrap 

MAKES  MORE  EGGS 

Feed  Your  Chickens  Roast  Beef 

Always  gives  best  results  in  eggs, 
vigor  and  vitality.  Breaks  egg  produc¬ 
tion  records  everywhere.  Used  by 
wise  poultrymen  who  make  the  most 
money  from  hens. 

This  sweet-smelling,  clean  product 
of  one  of  the  world’s  finest  govern¬ 
ment  inspected  abattoirs  is  shipped 
the  day  it  is  made.  Sterilized — can¬ 
not  cause  ptomaine  poisoning  or  dis¬ 
orders.  Send  $3.50  and  your  dealer’s 
address  for  sample  100-lb.  bag  and 
free  copy  of  “MAKING  HENS  PAY,” 
by  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 

STOCK  YARDS,  PHILADELPHIA 


“Distinctive  Chicks 


From  Qualified 
Breeding  Flocks 


w 


Preferred  by  those  who  look  ahead— 
who  want  and  are  determined  to  have  a 
fine  flock  of  heavy-laying  puliets  next 
fall. 

Rosemont  Distinctive  Chicks  are  big 
value.  From  superior,  qualified,  free- 
range  flock  of  heavy  layers,  headed  by  choice 
males  of  America’s  foremost  strains:  Tailored 
and  “Belle  of  Jersey’’  White  Leghorns,  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Hoitermnn  Barred  Rocks,  Wilburtlia 
White  Hocks,  Martin  and  Mattison  White 
Wyandottes,  Owen  and  Sked  R.  I,  Reds,  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas. 

Every  flock  culled  by  experts  for  type,  color, 
health  and  laying  capacity. 

These  distinctive  chicks  are  not  expensive  to 
buy— they  are  most  profitable  to  own.  Hatches 
every  week.- 

Write  for  unique,  beautifully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log.  It’s  FREE. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  and  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


Poultry  Appliances 

Our  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliances, 
designed  at  the  New  York  Stale  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  contains  many  new  time-saving,  lab¬ 
or-saving,  money-making  inventions  for  the  poultry 
raiser. 

Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 

TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ,  U.  S.  A. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Pedigree  Free  Kongo  Stock 
Bred  For  Vigor  and  Vt  inter  Eggs 

Illustrated  booklet  describing  breeding  plant  and  records 
made  at  leading  contests. 

Sent  FREE.  Write  For  Copy  Today 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 


UITEIUIALE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Cortland,  N.  T. 

Barron  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  S.C.W.L. 

Early  hatched,  range  raised,  fully  matured,  healthy  in¬ 
dividuals,  from  cei  l  tiled  stuck,  with  records  of  268-304  be¬ 
hind  them.  We  offer  our  surplus  at  same  pi  ice  as  last 
year,  $5  each.  Our  surplus  sold  quickly  last  year  and  we 
were  forced  to  return  many  orders  that  reached  us  too 
late.  Order  now  for  shipment  any  time  before  March  1st. 
Satisfaction  or  your  mom-y  back  Baby  chicks  14c  up 
Send  for  circular. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ”  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


PURE  BARRON 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

18  directly  imported  males  head  our  No.  1  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-314-egg  hens.  Our  fourth  importa¬ 
tion.  Baby  chicks  and  eggs.  Prices  and  quality 
will  please  you.  Ji  T.  HAVING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Eeghorns  exclusively 

Strong,  husky,  day-old  chicks  from  heavy 
laying  free-range  stock,  kept  for  results. 
Chicks  when  you  want  them  and  sure  to  please. 
Safe  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

Write  for  particulars 

PEEP-O-DAY  FARM,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Cedar  Grove  Farm  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Bred  from  the  very 
best  stock.  Prices  on  request.  KUNTZ  BROS.,  Stockton,  N  J. 
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The  Feed 
that  Makes 
Hens  Lay 


Makes  Good  Hens  Better 
Poor  Hens  do  their  Best 

E  G  A  T I N  E  increases 
capacity  of  good  hens  and 
makes  even  a  poor  hen  do 
her  level  best. 

But,  don’t  take  our  word 
for  this,  you  can  prove  it 
for  yourself  by  feeding 
EGATINE  to  your  own 
hens. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
have  EGATINE, ask  us  for 
sample,  feeding  directions 
and  price,  stating  number 
of  hens  you  are  feeding. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Box  D,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Li  FEED  SERVICE 


?H^C8a  ■  -- 

'-hick  I!  paid  east  of 

From  Every  |  Rockies  and 

II allowed  to 
reruie  tgg  «  points  beyond 

The  DETROIT  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  constructed  to  give  big 
hatches  of  lusty,  fast  grow¬ 
ing  chicks. 

Temperature  is  automat¬ 
ically  regulated  by  a  Miller 
type  trip  burner  that  acts 
directly  on  the  flame.  Heat 
is  held  in  and  cold  kept  out 
by  double  walls  having  dead 
air  spaces  between  them. 

Every  part  of  the  hatching 


chamber  is  evenly  heated — 
the  hollow  square  hot  water 
tank  has  rounded  elbows 
that  prevent  cold  corners. 

These  ore  only  a  few  of 
the  features  that  make  the 
Detroit  Buch  a  big  hatching 
incubator.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  giving  full  and  detailed 
description  and  get  the 
almost  unbelievable  bargain 
price. 


Big  Combination  Offer 

Detroit  -  Alliance  Incubators  and  Brooders 

My  record  smashing  com¬ 
bination  offer  is  the  talk  of 
the  country.  Write  for  it 
today  and  learn  what  tre¬ 
mendous  Bavings  you  can 
secure  by  ordering  both  ma¬ 
chines  at  one  time.  Read  my 
unconditional  guarantee. 
Complete  satisfaction  or 
your  money  back  is  the  only 
basis  upon  which  I  make  a 
sale.  Drop  me  a  card  to¬ 
night.  I’ll  answer  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 

Wm.  Campbell,  President 
Detroit-Alliance  Incubator  Co. 
Depb  3 1  Alliance,  Ohio 


Keeps  140  Chicks  comfortable 
and  warm.  Insures  maturity 
of  your  flock.  Same  efficient 
durable  construction  as  in  the 
Detroit  Incubator.  The  most 
practical  brooder  built. 


What 

He 

Needs 

Now 


FUl*0*PEp 

&  CHICK  VSTAKTER  JT 

Will  enable  you  to  raise  more  of  your  chicks.  Its 
Cod  Liver  Oil  content  greatly  reduces  leg  weakness 
and  death  losses.  Makes  healthy  chicks  and  faster 
growth.  Write  today  for  Free  Ful- 
bO-Pep  Poultry  Book— tells  all  about 
fFul-O-Pep  Chick  Starter — the  great- 
[  est  discovery  of  science  in  past  BO 
1  years  for  preventing  death  of  chicks. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

1620  Ry.  Exchange  Building 
Address  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


No  9  Coin  brooders 

Buy  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  and  save  money. 
We  pay  express 
charges.  Write  today 
for  free  catalog  and 
new  low  prices. 

G-  L.  KNAP/’,  Ramomville ,  N.  Y. ,  says  :  “  1 
■wouldn't  be  without  a  No-Cold  Brooder  and  try 
to  raise  chicks  an  am.  Like  mine  just  fine.'’ 
Inter-State  Sales  Co.  373  Ash  St.,  Tipton,  Ind. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represent  total  for 
Week;  last  column,  total  to  Jan  23,  1924; 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Meadowedge  Fm.,  Cedarhurst .  21  393 

Lakes’  Poultry  Fm.,  N.  Amityville. ..  12  61 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  Bridgehampton. .  16  265 

Hill  View  Fm.,  Bridgehampton .  20  307 

Eusner’s  Poultry  Fm.,  Montieello. . . .  25  250 

Hill  Top  Fm.,  Huntington .  24  261 

D.  A.  Williams,  Kennedy .  28  282 

Otto  L.  Flad,  Farmingdale .  13  131 

iNew  &  Pockman,  Valatie .  24  198 

C.  A.  Seaver,  Smithtown  Branch....  15  237 

Bellmore  Poultry  Fm.,  Rellmore .  11  72 

Bellmore  Poultry  Fm.,  Bellmore .  29  160 

6.  W.  Stoll,  Oceanside .  12  228 

Manhasset  F'm,  Calverton .  35  323 

Kirkup’s  Poultry  Fm.,  Mattituck _  10  223 

Kirkup’s  Poultry  Fm..  Mattituck _  29  235 

Deerfield  Fms.,  Deer  Park .  1  114 

E.  E.  Chaiaplin,  Bellport  .  0  145 

Homestead  Fm.,  Little  Britain .  12  225 

Welltvard  F'm.,  East  Setauket .  31  282 

A.  It.  Scott,  Toms  River,  N.  J .  35  290 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Pm.,  Mt.  Sinai .  30  233 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm.,  E.  Moriches.  36  247 

Fluhrer  Fm.,  Mountain  Dale .  25  226 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  West  Haven,  Conn.  34  270 

Tanglewold  Fra.,  Mastic .  12  128 

John  Boshler,  Hempstead  .  10  182 

Benjamin  Brower,  Hempstead .  6  31 

White  Springs  F’m.,  Geneva .  16  245 

Egner’s  Poultry  Fm.,  Bayport .  13  78 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  Skaneateles .  10  77 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  Haupauge ...... .  24  146 

The  Mungrasteesee,  State  College,  Pa.  21  174 

The  Mungrasteesee,  State  College,  Pa.  27  288 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Glenshaw,  Pa .  39  378 

F.  J.  Loveland,  New  City .  8  162 

Hollyw’d  Pity.  F'm.,  Hollywood,  Wash.  37  380 

Homeland  Fin.,  Rosendale .  25  140 

Geo.  It.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  30  397 

Edgar  Briggs,  Pleasant  Valley .  10  54 

Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  New  Paltz .  23  210 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Harrisburg,  Pa....  29  198 

Downs  Grove  Fm.,  East  Quogue .  20  186 

Half  Hollow  Fm.,  Wyandanch .  17  193 

Jules  F.  Francis,  Westhampton  Beach  29  366 

John  Bullen,  Westhampton .  25  230 

Melville  Poultry  Fm.,  Melville .  14  158 

Mattituck  W.  Leghorn  F’m.,  Mattituck  3  99 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  Fm.,  Babylon .  0  67 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  F'm.,  Babylon .  20  159 

Kehoe-Smitli,  Medford  .  11  245 

Rara  Avis  Fm,  Centereach  .  29  88 

Cross  Roads  Fin.,  Greenlawn .  13  200 

Member  L.  I.  Pity.  Assn,  Hicksville..  12  186 

John  J.  Ryrne,  Farmingdale .  23  299 

Pinel’n  Fm.  Produ.  Co.,  Inc.,  Pinelawn  31  399 

Member  L.  I.  Pity.  Assn.,  Moriches.  .  14  260 

Member  L.  I.  Pity.  Assn.,  Rocky  Point  26  189 

Member  L.  I.  Pity.  Assn.,  Ilauppauge.  14  179 

Oak  Hill  Fm.,  Hauppauge .  21  232 

R.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


Ulster  Pity.  Fm.,  Wallkill. 
Valley  Fm.,  Wallkill . 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  F’in.,  East  Quogue... 
C.  0.  Hayden,  Whitney ville,  Conn. 
W.  E.  Whitson,  East  Williston... 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove . 

West  Neck  Farm.  Huntington . 

Robert  Seaman,  Jericho  . 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Hamden,  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  Short  Falls. 


B.  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  Old  Westbury. 
George  W.  Allen,  Old  Westbury. 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas 


Yama  Farms,  Napanoch . 

The  Holmestead  Fiu.,  Lake  George. 


S.  C.  R.  I,  Whites 


0.  G.  L,  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa . 

White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  Pity.  Assn.,  Medford.. 
Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  Hicksville.,.. 

Lakeside  Fm.,  Mattituck  . 

Wal-Ruth  Pity.  Fm.,  Hicksville . 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sliarpsville,  Pa.. 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks 
Walter  Jpnnings,  Cold  Spring  Harbo 
Walter  Jennings,  Cold  Spring  Harbo 
Lebert’s  Pity  Fm.,  East  Northport.. 
Lebert’s  Pity  Fm.,  East  Northport.. 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  Huntington . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Upton,  Mass . 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks,  Oyster  Bay . 

Valley  Brook  F’m.,  Peapack,  N.  J.... 

Walter  B.  Pike,  F'arniingdale . 

Member  L.  I.  Pity.  Assn.,  Roslyn _ 

Fire  Place  Farm,  Brookliaven . 

J.  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach.. 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  Monsey . 

Ontario  Agr.  Col.,  Guelph,  Out.,  Can. 

Tanglewold  Farm,  Mastic  . 

Lewis  Fm.,  Davisville,  R.  I . 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Woodbridge,  Conn. 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del . 

Howard  A.  Wells,  Riverhead. . . . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia . 


Total . . 1976  20021 
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Vaccinating  Against  Roup 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  vaccination  as  a  preventive  of 
roup  in  chickens?  A.  B.  p. 

Berlin  Heights,  O. 

Vaccination  of  fowls  as  a  cure  or  pre¬ 
ventive  of  roup,  chicken-pox,  and  allied 
disorders,  consists  in  injecting  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  fowl  treated,  by  means  of 
a  hypodermic  syringe,  a  liquid  prepara¬ 
tion  made  from  the  exudate  of  pox  no¬ 
dules  of  affected  birds.  This  exudate  is 
ground  up  in  normal  salt  solution,  fil¬ 
tered,  and  heated  before  being  bottlled  for 
use.  Two  or  three  injections  are  given  at 
intervals  of  several  days.  The  idea  is 
that  by  this  artificial  inoculation  of  the 
fowl  with  the  virus  of  the  disease  an  im¬ 
munity  is  conferred.  This  is  a  very  mod¬ 
ern.  and  by  many  veterinarians  consid¬ 
ered  a  very  effectual  treatment  for  cure 
or  prevention  of  the  disease  mentioned. 
It  is  not  difficult  of  administration,  or 
expensive.  Not  all  reports  from  its  use 
are  wholly  encouraging,  and  not  all  au¬ 
thorities  are  agreed  as  to  its  value,  but, 
with  present  knowledge,  it  appears  to  be 
the  most  promising  of  curative  agents  yet 
discovered.  m.  b.  d. 


^Wishbone 

is  the  Money  Making  Mammoth 


Qhe  Greatest 

guarantee 


Ever  Written 

We  guarantee  the  Wishbone 
to  do  more  than  any  other 
incubator  can  possibly  do.  We 
guarantee  it  will  produce 

more  chick*  of  better  quality 
at  lower  cost  with  less  labor 
than  any  other  machine 


* 


VtoHOO  NET  PROFIT  ZtyftTeZ&w 


/VNY  man  or  woman  can  make  this 
profit  easily,  surely,  with  a  Wish¬ 
bone  Single  Section— at  $195. 

Read  the  guarantee!  On  every  point  that  makes 
a  mammoth  a  money  maker— on  chick  quality — 
size  of  hatches  and  economy  of  operation — the 
Wishbone  is  guaranteed  to  do  more  than  any 
other  mammoth.  This  is  not  just  a  claim — it 
is  a  guarantee. 

If  you  are  a  big  hatcher— the  Wishbone  is  the 
biggest  profit  maker  you  can  buy.  Many  of  the 
country's  largest  hatcheries— with  yearly  pro¬ 
duction  of  millions  of  chicks  have  proved  this 
for  many  years  I 

If  you’ve  been  hatching  in  a  6mall  way— using 
perhaps  the  obsolete  “lamp  machines”— this  is 
your  ideal  chance  to  enter  the  profitable,  big- 
hatcher  class.  If  you’ve  never  hatched  before 
start  now.  Eggs  cost  from  2c  to  4c  apiece’ 
Chicks  sell  for  20c  to  30c  apiece.  Hatch  chicks. 

A  Genuine  Mammoth— 800 -egg  Size 

The  Wishbone,  famous  all  over  the  world  for 
the  fine  chicks  it  hatches,  is  the  Mammoth  that 
has  completely  eliminated  hand  labor  and 
hatches  chicks  by  natural  safe  methods.  This 
same  machine,  in  sizes  up  to48,000,  is  paying  big 
profits  to  the  great  commercial  hatcheries  all 
over  the  continent.  It  is  not  to  beconfused  with 
lamp  incubators.  It  is  a  genuine  Mammoth  — 
with  all  the  Mammoth  features  —  built  by  the 
man  who  invented  the  first  Mammoth. 

Automatic  Egg  Turner  ! 

With  a  Wishbone  you  don't  have  to  do  a  bit  of 
hand  labor  from  the  time  you  put  the  eggs  in 
until  you  take  the  chicks  out  twenty-one  days 
later.  Heat  and  ventilation  in  each  compart¬ 
ment  are  automatically  regulated.  A  turn  of 
the  crank  rolls  the  eggs  gently  over.  That’s  all 
These  are  exclusive  Wishbone  features. 


200  Eggs  or  More  at  a  Time 

The  Wishbone  Single  Section  is  4  incubators  in 
1  the  four  separate  compartments,  200-eggs 
each, can  be  set  altogetheror  one  at  a  time.  All 
are  heated  by  one  wonderful  Wishbone  blue- 
flame  burner  that  requires  no  chimney,  has  no 
w  cks  and  uses  a  3-gallon  tank  that  needs  re¬ 
filling  only  once  a  week.  No  odor,  no  mess,  it 
can  go  into  any  room  in  the  house.  The  Single 
Section  is  the  best  way  you  can  enter  the  lucra- 
tiye  hatching  business.  New  sections  can  be 
added,  paid  for  by  your  profits,  as  you  grow 
up  to  48,000  capacity. 

Put-  Off  ’  Never  Made  Money 

Don’t  put  off  getting  the  details  of  this  machine. 
It  costs  only  $195- an  unheard  of  price  for  a 
mammoth  —  and  this  is  a  mammoth  with  the 
most  enviable  reputation  in  its  field.  1600-eeg- 
size,  $320;  2400-egg,  $445; 3200-egg,  $570.  Get 
yourorderinearly.  Make  up  yourmind  nowto 
cash  in  on  your  5-minutes  a  day.  Order  direct 
from  this  advertisement  or  moil  the  coupon 
below  for  free  Wishbone  book  that  shows  you 
how  to  make  most  money  out  of  hatching.  Fill 
in  your  name  and  address  now. 

American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 

618  Neilson  Street.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFG.  CO. 
618  Neilson  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

i  ?'m  '"^erested  In  turning  five  minutes  a  day 
I  into  $700  in  a  few  months.  Send  me  the  free 
|  C3mi  telling  how  the  "Wishbone  Mammoth 
will  do  it.  ( Print  name  and  address ./ 


f 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Magic  Brooder 

The  only  brooder  with  a  gas  chamber.  Famous 
tor  high-grade  construction;  large  coal  capa¬ 
city;  non-clinker  grate;  top  and  bottom  draft 
regulation;  improved  thermostats;  slide  for 
cleaning  smoke  flue.  The  Magic  is  positively 
we:  chill-proof,  tire-proof,  gas-proof  and  depend* 
able-  Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on  30  days 
guarantee.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Write  for  particulars  about  our  new  roof  pipe 
A  wonderful  invention.  Catches  ail  condensa¬ 
tion  above  roof. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


No  More  Excuses  for  Poor  Hatches 

THEY  were  all  fertile— why  didn’t 
they  all  hatch?  With  so  many  stur¬ 
dy  chicks  hatched  the  fault  could  not 
be  with  the  incubator. 

Many  poultrymen  now  know  the  extra  strength 
and  vitality  that  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  adds  to 
any  ration  always  results  in  more  strong  chicks 
being  hatched  from  every  setting. 

Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk 

Is  buttermilk  pasteurized  and  condensed  under 
our  special  process  to  point  of 
greatest  food  and  tonic  value. 
For  poultry  best  results  are 
obtained  byfeeding  just  as  it 
comes  in  the  package. 
Containers  vary  from  one 
gallon  cans  to  600  lb.  bbis. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry 
Semi-Solid  write  us  direct. 
30  factories  assure  lowfreight 
cost  and  prompt  shipment. 

FEEDING  SECRETS 
FREE 

Write  today  for  “The  Story 
of  Semi -Solid”  which  con¬ 
tains  valuable  feeding  infor- 
-  mation.  It  is  Free. 

CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept. 80S 
4750  Sheridan  Rd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Get  More  Profit  by  Using  Struven’s 


FEEDING 


THE  IDEAL  SUPPLEMENT! 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  folder  about 
fish  meal, — also  free  samples.  Struven’s 
Fish  Meal  supplies  the  necessary  proteins 
and  minerals  for  rapid,  healthy  growth  of 
poultry,  hogs  and  stock.  Made  from  fresh, 
whole  fish, — finely  ground. 

Charles  M.  Slruven  &  Co.,  114-0  S.  Frederick  St,  Baltimore,  Md 


COLORED  PICTURES 

lot  Ideal  Chickons  In  Beautitul  Nat- 
ural  Colors,  8x11  in.,  suitable  for  fram- 
insr,  with  Poultry  Tribune— every  issue, 

;  without  extra  charge.  World’s  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 

«MrriA?AKrD  monthly,  80  to  130  pages. 

^FtLIAL  OFFER  i 


POULTRY 

TRIBUNE 


C  Big  Trial  Issues  Off  n 

]  °  1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00 

je  \  Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

M  Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1,  Mount  Morris,  II) 


POllltry  American  Guide 

—tells  all  about  chickens — care,  feeding  and  raising 
for  profit.  Also  describes  IDEAL  INCUBATORS, 
Hot  Water  and  Electric— IDEAL  BROOD-  P|>rr 
ERS—  Coal  and  Oil  Burning — Baby  Chicks,  #■  Wf"  §» 
E^frs  for  Hatching.  Special  LOW  PRICES.  • 

I.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  68.  Rockford,  III. 


All  styles.  160  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs. 
f"’,1  of  "The  Full  Kgg  Kaskot.”  Sen, I  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept.  50  ,  Indianapolis, Ind# 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

The  Secret  of  Their  Success 

lies  in  the  strong,  vigorous,  healthy  stock  from  which  we  breed  them. 

The  parent  birds  are  kept  on  free  farm  range  with  maxium  liberty.  This 
practically  amounts  to  a  reversion  to  natural  conditions,  insuring  offspring  that 
cannot  fail  to  bring  unusually  profitable  results. 

No  wonder  our  chicks  live  and  thrive,  maturing  early  with  the  pullets  getting 
quickly  down  to  the  business  of  producing  eggs  in  a  manner  that  has  always  sur¬ 
prised  as  well  as  pleased  our  thousands  of  customers.  Repeat  orders  year  after 
year  from  numerous  patrons  have  built  this  business  from  5,000  annual  chick 
capacity  to  our  present  2,000.000  annual  production. 

Your  favored  variety  is  among  them— 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Book  your  order  now,  so  that  shipment  can  lie  made  you  on  the  date 
wanted.  Don’t  merely  THINK  about  profits — ACT  AT  ONCE  to  get  them. 
Our  f  ree  book,  “Quality  Chicks”  is  an  eye-opener  to  chick  profit*.  Write 
for  your  copy. 

All  chicks  sent  parcel  post  prepaid  direct  to  your  door. 

Safe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed 
anywhere  within  1200  miles 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Life  Member  American  Poultry 

Association 


J 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  wtiich  time  tiiese  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  January  16,  1924. 

BARKED  ROCKS 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we 
will  prove  to  vou  IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD 
BE  HATCHING  THEM. 

FLOCKS  PUKE  KREI>  :-t  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 
FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have 
pleased  thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE 
BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


FROM 


FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

j  Ferris  Leghorns,  13  cts. 
Barron  Leghorns,  13  cts. 
Barred  Rocks,  14  cts. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS, 

from  breeders  2  to  i 
years  old,  sired  by  Hol¬ 
lywood  males.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 
HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  L.Wyckoff  Strain 
Mated  to  Certified  Males 

CUSTOM  HATCHING 
$4.00  per  100  EGGS 

45.000  INCUBATOR  CAPACITY 

BONNIE  BEND  POULTRY  FARM 
R.D.  9,  AUBURN,  N.Y.  on  owasco  lake 


Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders  chosen  for  color,  laying 
Dualities  si?" and  thrift.  We  iknow  you  will  like  our  Leghorns, 
ftoeks.  ffedfand  Wyandottos.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS  Box  184  LAMBERTVIILE,  M.  Ji 

c  HICK  s  A 

and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  H°ga" 

White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100— 

500— S5R.  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  100— #14; 
500— $«5.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
100— #15;  500— #70.  Reds,  100— #16.  500— #»>>. 
Mixed  chicks,  100-$ 9;  500-#45.  Guarantee .100 %  deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door.  Free  Catalog.  Ret :  Ickesbui  g  State 
Bank.  Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Box  40.  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 


Guar  anteed.  Certified  Tom  Barron 
and  Hollywood  White  Leghorn  ' 
and  Barred  Rock  chicks  now 
offered  at  prices  that  mean  unus¬ 
ual  savings.  Fast  growers  that 
will  soon  earn  big  profits  for  you. 

Book  orders  now  and  receive  lib¬ 
eral  discount. Write  for  free  cata1 
Blog  and  price  list  today.  _  , 

SUPERIOR  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bai  215  .teelsndj^ek. 


Hart  wick  Quality  Chicks! 


S.  C.  White 

Leghorns 


Spriggs’  Baby  Chicks 

Vigor— Size— Quality.  Circular  Free. 

S.  R.  SPRIGGS  R.  1  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  to-day. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  K  Plttstown,  N.  J. 

MATTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Large,  handsome,  vigorous  birds,  some  certified, 
$3.  $5.  $7.50  each.  Baby  chicks  beginning  Mar.  3d. 

PENNY  &  GORDON  -  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Now  Booking  orders  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send 
for  mating  list.  CEDARHURST  POULTRr  FARM,  Kahwuy,  N.  J. 


Wyckoff’s Best S. C  W.  Leghorns  “14“^  onTree 

range.  Chicks  hatched  right.  Priced  right.  Other  matings 
priced  lower  yet.  Circular.  Satisfaction  Guar’td.  1111)01- 
1VAY  POULTUV  F1KM,  Box  H,  M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Jamestown,  l’a. 

RflTTftHFR’S laying  leghorns 

UV  I  I  VII  1*11  wBAB¥CH,CKSfl.omstock. 

of  demonstrated  high  production.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  official  records  of  their  performances  in 
Kgg  Laying  Contests,  j  w.  BOTTCHER,  Ml.  Holly,  N.  J. 

For  Sale- White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

For  breeders.  Raised  on  range.  “Bartlett”  strain  pedi¬ 
greed  heavy-laying  trap  nested  stock,  $5  each.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Black  Giant  Cock-bird,  fine  for  mating  with  pullets, 
20  mos.  old,  $7.50  All  A-l  Healthy  birds.  A  fine  lot. 

Indian  HIM  Poultry  Farms  (Dodge)  Charlton,  Mass. 

s.  c.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Wonderful  Kgg  Machines.  Every  Bird  we  are  offering 
is  Bred  from  Our  Madison  Square  Garden  Winners.  Now 
Laying.  Pens,  #12;  Pullets,  $2  up;  Cockerels,  $3  up. 

Conniscliffe  Poultry  Farm  k  B.  19  Tonally,  N.  J. 


Profit  makers  by  nature.  They  are  bred 
from  carefully  selected  fowls  and  all  hens 
are  mated  with  certified  roosters, certified 
by  the  New  York  State  Cooperative  Cer¬ 
tification  Ass’u.,  thereby  guaranteeing;  a 
recognized  standard  of  perfection.  v\  rite 
for  catalog  and  price  list.  References, 
Hartwick  National  Bank  and  Prof.  James 
E.  Rice,  Poultry  Dept.,  Cornell  Uni- 
yersity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  HARTWICK 
HATCHERY,  Inc.,  Dept.  H,  Hartwick, N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

From  world’s  best  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Imitated  by  many  and  equaled  by  none.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  White  Leghorn  Poultry  Farm,  Laurel,  Del. 


WhltS  Leghorn  Chicks  w.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford.  Conn. 


SCHWEGLER’S 


“THOR-O-BRED” 

BABY  CHICKS  “  Live  and  Grow  Big  ” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  1 3c  and  up.  Order  now  for  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  Write  for  free  baby 

chick  book.  _ _ 

F.  A.  8C1IWEGLER 

207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


_  CHICKS 

S  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  B.  Rocks, 
100?S  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Postpaid  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  F.  B.  Leister  -  MeAUsterviile,  Pa. 

Pkinl/n  from  Heavy-Laying  Flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  15c ; 
uhlCKS  Mixed,  10c.  U10%  guarantee.  Pamphlet.  Post¬ 


age  prepaid.  R.  J.  Ehrisman 


MeAUsterviile,  Pa. 


_  ABY  OHICKS 

SOW.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Brojlers, 
11c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leistei  McAIisterville,  Pa. 

SC  Rr  &  Eng.  W.  Leghorns.  332-egg,  pedigreed,  trap 

»  nested  stock.  Eggs.  Catalog.  VERA  FULTON.  B.  98,  Gallipolis,  0 


CSfxY  QUALITY 

SPECIALIZED  BREEDERS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Prices  and  Booklet  Free. 

J.  S.  CRAY  &  SON  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Purdue  University.  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Out  .. 

Lewis  Farms,  K  I . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn . 

Wob  rn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman,  Mich . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  V.  Sheap,  Mich . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

Storrs  Exp.  Station,  Conn . 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Clias.  E,  Butler,  Conn . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Baroer.  Mass . 

U.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 


Concerning 


W  H I T  E;  W  Y  A  N  DOTT  ES 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo . 

Obed  G,  Knight,  R.  I . 

F.  Ij.  Weiland,  Ky . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemnnd,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.Y . 

H.  V.  Bierly,  Pa . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunny  fields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Denting,  Conn . 

Scott’s  Red  Farm.  II . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  . 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  .. 

John  Z  Labelle.  Conn . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Jas.  E  Ewing,  Vt  . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass . , . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Ed.  A.  Oelknct,  Conn . 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass . 

Forest  H.  Ciickner.  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  lid . . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Geo  A.  Grouten,  Conn.. . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . ’... 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Hanson’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ore . 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltftp  Farm,  Conn . 

St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm,  Mo . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J —  . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 
R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Featherland  Farm,  Pa . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan,  Mass . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y . 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


Total. 


Week 

Total 

35 

.383 

31 

280 

42 

337 

12 

211 

IS 

213 

33 

316 

9 

225 

23 

285 

41 

291 

34 

326 

17 

152 

21 

234 

10 

101 

23 

243 

28 

301 

15 

130 

34 

173 

23 

159 

26 

134 

38 

370 

30 

307 

42 

224 

32 

230 

32 

140 

40 

267 

27 

134 

57 

421 

35 

282 

2T 

233 

33 

447 

44 

203 

18 

350 

20 

281 

38 

232 

41 

381 

48 

310 

25 

364 

16 

77 

3U 

152 

17 

48 

14 

257 

41 

467 

34 

338 

35 

403 

33 

347 

20 

82 

27 

163 

40 

227 

24 

242 

22 

224 

55 

513 

20 

228 

34 

367 

33 

151 

31 

186 

24 

209 

42 

284 

29 

353 

31 

402 

28 

207 

42 

456 

26 

384 

526 

349 

455 

35 

438 

48 

515 

37 

422 

225 

387 

312 

25 

312 

21 

251 

30 

489 

38 

314 

44 

307 

382 

39 

284 

26 

472 

41 

581 

42 

452 

264 

48 

478 

25 

292 

261 

461 

20 

302 

.  34 

287 

38 

41C 

422 

36 

S3S 

42 

445 

20 

223 

22 

227 

27 

192 

470 

246 

31 

396 

261 

300 

.  3119 

30186 

BIRCHWOOD  BIRDS 

Bulletin 

Leghorn  Chicks 

We  hatch  only  eggs  produced  from  our  own  straiD  of 
BIRCHWOOD  BREEDERS,  one  to  three  years  old, 
selected  i’romft, OOO  healthy  BIKOIIW  Oill)  BIRDS, 
resulting  from  years  of  scientific  breeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  from  tlie  world's  best  strains.  IVE  DO  NOT 
BREED  FROM  PULLETS.  Quotations  on  request. 

BIRCHWOOD  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  Central  Village,  Conn. 

Cloverdale  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  American  foundation,  bred  up  to 
the  ideal  production-bred  Leghorn.  We  were  among 
the  first  to  trap-nest  and  believe  we  offer  you  as 
good  foundation  stock  as  money  can  buy.  Only 
trap-nests  used,  No  farming  out  done.  Inspection 
invited.  Send  for  catalogue.  Cloverdale  Poultry 
Farm  F,  J.  De  HART,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N  Y. 

Itfhilo  WwonrlnHo  Chicks,  $14—100,  up.  Eggs,  #6—100, 
VI n lie  WyanuOTTB  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 
31st  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist— it  pays.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  O. 


Question  About  Pigeons 

I  have  five  pairs  of  Carneaux  pigeons 
and  would  like  to  start  a  flock.  To  in¬ 
crease  my  flock  would  you  advise  me  to 
save  my  squabs?  Would  the  squabs 
from  them  be  just  as  heavy  as  from  the 
old  birds?  Are  there  any  breeds  larger 
than  those  I  have?  They  weigh  15  oz. 
at  four  weeks  old.  Is  that  the  proper 
age  to  market  them?  Is  there  any  way 
to  pick  out  an  odd,  unmated  female  from 
a  flock,  her  mate  having  died?  J.  w.  B. 

Homestead,  R.  I. 

In  starting  a  flock  of  pigeons  you 
should  save  the  squabs  and  mate  un¬ 
related  pairs.  The  squabs  should  be  up 
to  average  weight  after  the  first  one  or 
two  pairs  raised.  Four  weeks  is  the 
proper  age  to  market  squabs.  Not  all 
pigeon  men  are  agreed  as  to  the  best 
breed.  Some  prefer  the  White  Homer, 
while  others  select  the  Red  Carneaux,  the 
Runts  or  Kings.  The  White  German 
Runts  are  the  largest  pigeons  I  ever  saw. 

The  only  way  I  know  to  pick  out  un¬ 
mated  birds  is  to  watch  your  flock  and 
you  can  usually  find  the  birds  which  are 
not  working.  c.  s.  greene. 


Sturdy  enough 
to  go  farming 

Vigorous  youngsters ,  these 
Lively  Chicks.  As  robust 
as  their  farm-raised  moth¬ 
ers.  By  heading  our  lay¬ 
ing  flock  with  sires  from 
heavy  producing  strains 
we  breed  chicks  with 
strong  constitutions  and 
inborn  ability  to  lay 
heavily. 

It  is  cheaper  to  buy  Lively 
Chicks  than  to  hatch  your 
own.  They  arrive  just 
when  you  want  them,  in 
exactly  the  number  you 
would  like  to  start.  No 
risk ;  no  trouble.  W e  guar¬ 
antee  100  per  cent  deliv¬ 
ery,  alive  and  healthy. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  1924 
Kerr  Chick  Book  No.  9, 
and  price  list.  Your  copy 
is  now  ready  for  mailing. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Order  NOW  Your 
Early  Chicks 

The  early  chicks  are  the  biggest 
money-makers.  Pullets  come  into 
laying  in  August,  September  and 
October,  when  prices  are  very  high. 
You  will  get  a  longer  laying  year 
and  you  can  sell  the  cockerels  as 
broilers  for  twice  the  price  they 
will  bring  later. 

Get  ready  right  now  for  a  bunch 
of  early  chicks  on  Lord 
Farms'  Advice 

Every  year  sees  a  bigger  demand 
for  early  hatch  Leghorns.  Take 
our  advice  and  split  your  order  this 
year.  We  have  found  this  combina¬ 
tion  to  return  the  most  dollars  for 
the  investment;  get  part  of  your 
chicks  in  February  or  early  March 
and  the  other  half  early  in  May. 
Send  for  our  80-page  illustrated 
catalog. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN. NASS. 


s.  c.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  oBiy 

Once  You  Try  Them  You’ll  Always  Buy  Them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are 
carefully  selected, and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks 
that  will  grow  and  make  good  with  proper  care.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage.  Send 
for  circular  and  price  list.  MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY 
FARM  AND  HATCHERY.  Stockton.  N.  J.  R.  D.  Ho.  I 

E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop. 


Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

A  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  left  at  $5,  #7.50  and  #IO 
each,  all  from  better  than  220  egg  dams.  Sires  dam  275 
eggs.  Full  pedigree  with  each  cockerel.  Also  hatching 
eggs  from  high  record  pedigreed  hens  including  the  w  in¬ 
ning  pen  at  Storrs  Contest,  mated  to  highest  record 
male  the  Hollywood  Farms  would  part  with.  Must  please 
you  or  money  back. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Xs  LEGHORN  S2 

Sired  by  imported  Tom  Barron  Cock¬ 
erels  and  trap-nested  hens— For  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  May  hatches. 

Price  25c  each 

ROLLWOOD  FARM  GUILFORD,  CONN. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Syely 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3.000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity,  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  Jly 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  $1  or  sent 
with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y.  Box  75 

DEERFIELD  PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn— under  supervision  Cornell 
Poultry  Project. 

DEERFIELD  FARMS  Deer  ParlcTt;.  I„  N  Y. 
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Brookside  Chicks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 

Strong,  sturdy  chicks  from  free  range  stock.  No 
chicks  from  stock  forced  by  artificial  lights.  Full  count 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  A  hatch  each  week 
beginning  Feb,  26th.  Send  for  booklet  and  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
SergeaDtsville,  N.  J. 


Worlds  Official  Record-313  Eggs 

A  .C.  JONES’  Barred  Rocks 

CHICKS  EGGS-BREEDING-STOCK 

Send  for  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES’  POULTRY  FARM 
Georgetown  Dept.  A  Delaware 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  SCVS 

We  ave  offering  splendid  range  grown  breeding 
Cockerels,  bred  front  dams  with  records  up  to  314  eggs 
in  one  year.  They  will  stamp  the  lay  in  your  flock,  too, 
and  the  prices  are  right. 


The  season  is  here  and  our  birds  are  the  best  ever.  Old 
customers  are  ordering  heavy  now  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  They  know  the  real  value  of  our  hred-to  lay  stock. 
We  are  alw  ays  sold  far  in  advance.  Your  catalog  is  ready,  free. 
WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 


ABYCHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  of  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  I,.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Barron  S  White  Leghorn 

Cocks  Cockerels,  #5  to  #7.  Hatching  eggs  from  Barron 
R.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hens.  No  lights.  $8  per  100;#?©— 
1.000.  All  from  vigorous,  large,  healthy  pedigreed  Bar¬ 
ron  stock.  George  II.  \V might,  W  illington.  Conn. 


B  aby  O  la.  i  c  la  s 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Mixed  Chicks.  We  specialize  on 
vigorous  day-old  chicks  bred  from  free  range 
stock.  Prices  Reasonable.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  free  circular.  Valley  View 
Hatchery  C.  I.  BENNER  Richfield,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  Strain  Chicks  \SKS 

To'those  who  order  chicks  this  month,  for  April  delivery 
from  our  Hollywood  Strain  of  liens  with  records  of  200 
to  280-eggs  a  year,  $14  per  100.  Eggs,  $7  a  100.  We  have 
over  1,000  White  Leghorns,  all  in  good  health.  Visitors 
welcome.  liarne*’  Poultry  Farm  M alone,  N.  Y. 

WELL  WARD  LEGHORNS 
FOR  EGGS 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

WELLWARD  FARM  East  Setauket,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 


Hatching  Eggs 

Vineland’s  well  known  Emig’s  strain  S.  C,  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  from  stock  that  were  never  under  lights. 

EMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM  Vineland,  N.  J. 


S.C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Vib  ert's  289-egg  strain.  From  non-setting,  trap- 
nested  hens.  Price,  #5,  $7  and  #10  each.  Hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks. 

A.  II.  FINGAll,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Ellzavllle  -  Now  York 


Rhode  Island  Reds  ^^“ggs^oT^i 

locally.  Eggs,  #10  per  H.  $1 .50  per  setting.  Chicks,  $19 

per  H.  $10  for .50.  Ell.  LOWE,  Clinton  Corner*,  N.  Y. 

/->  r  r  r/->  rs*  p  S'.  C.  tv.  LEGHORNS.  13c  Each. 
I  _  ri  It  .  #v  ^  Mixed  or  off  color,  lie.  All  free 
range  stock.  Circular  free. 

F.  B.  FRYMOYER  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

FORISALE— *5  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullet*,  laying, 
$1.50  each.  L.  F.  HOWDEN.  Fillmore,  Netv  York 

i  About  60 
7  inos.- 

old  from  high  egg  yielding  trap  nested  stock,  lay¬ 
ing  now.  #2.50,  #2.75,  $8  each.  Order  from  this  adv. 
Satisfn  guaranteed.  Brookcrest  Farm,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


Barred  P.  Rock  Pullets 


LIGHT  BRAHMA 

Hatching  eggs  from  thoroughbred*,  large  and  fertile, 
$I5perlOO.  Limited  quantity.  BROOKCREST  FARM,  Cnnbury.N.  J. 

Black  Minorca  -Also  Black  Leghorn  V.V  L"dflHens 

*8  each  ;  $250  per  hundred.  Unrelated  m  a  1  e  s,  $5. 

ALFRED  NORCONK  -  Towanda,  Pa. 

Sunset  While  Leghorn  Chicks  T&Jggg  ?%%*■ 

CHAS.  MILLS  -  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Black  Langshan  Cockerels  "''MS™11 

Howard  J.  Cole  R.  F.  D.  3  Troy,  N.  Y. 

BARTLETT'S  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Trap-nested  and  Pedigreed  for  10  years.  Egg-bred  Cock¬ 
erels,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks.  Catalog. 

Emory  H,  Bartlett  Box  1  3  Enfield,  Mass. 

O  3EXI  o  IKl  JS-S.  c.  W.  LEGHORN.  13c 

B.  Rocks,  lie;  Reds,  15e.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  II.  8.  Hart  MeAlletervllle,  Pa. 

Day-Old  Chicks-BREo  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Iwniio™ky 

Write  for  price  list.  Martin  B.  Search,  Baptistown,  N.  J. 

$1  and  $1.25  each.  Any  number 


ale"  Leghorn  Pullets 


R.  Berner 


Roscoe,  N  Y' 


SP  UJ  I  ..Ur..  Pullets  and  Cockerels — Baby  Chicks. 

.  O.  TT.  Legnorns  EDMUND  STRAW  Columbus,  N.  J. 

White  Leghorn*.  D.  Tancred’s  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  males.  Must  profitable  layers.  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM.  Huntington,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  WH  IT  EL  EGH  OR  N 

Latching  eggs  from  900  selected  breeders  ;  free  range  ; 
75  acres.  Our  pullets  averaged  68  p.  c.  in  Feb.  $5  and 

$7  a  100.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nassau,  N.Y. 


Light  Brahmas 


Cockerels,  $5  each.  Hatching.eggs  in 
season.  Anna  B.  Corwin,  R.  No.  3,  Newburgh,  N.T. 


FOR 

SALE 


Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Enormous  Bono  and  Frame.  ‘  Equal  to  the  Best,” 

FRANK  ROSEBROUGH,  “  The  Locusts.”  Brockport,  New  York 

sale  Large  White  African  Guineas 

The  kind  that  drive  the  hawks  away.”  $2.50  each. 
FRANK  ROSEBROUGH.  "T  he  Locusts,”  Brockport  New  York 


Turkeys 


Bronze.  50  Breeders.  Selected  from  a  200  Flock. 
R.  RYDER  -  Tolly,  New  York 


THE  HENYARD 


Feeding  Green  Cut  Bone 

On  page  15  you  replied  to  an  inquiry 
on  feeding  green  cut  bone  to  laying  hens. 
In  addition  to  the  information  contained 
therein,  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the 
advantage  and  benefit  derived  from  feed¬ 
ing  same?  Can  it  be  used  as  substitute 
for  the  regular  beef  scrap  in  the  Cornell 
mash  formula?  Is  it  fed  separate  or 
mixed  with  mash?  Can  it  he  fed  con¬ 
tinually?  How  long  after  grinding  will 
it  he  safe  to  use?  If  it  became  necessary 
at  times  to  feed  beef  scrap,  would  it  af¬ 
fect  egg  laying?  I  have  a  bone-cutting 
machine  at  my  disposal,  and  could  do  my 
own  grinding.  r.  k. 

Bethel,  Conn. 

Green  cut  bone  may  be  fed  as  a  sub- 
stitue  for  the  beef  scrap  usually  fed  in 
masli.  in  which  case  one-half  or  more  of 
the  scrap  may  be  omitted  from  the  mash. 
It  is  very  palatable  and,  when  available 
in  sufficient  quantity,  a  desirable  food, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  include 
any  spoiled  meat  with  it  and  to  feed  it 
before  it  becomes  unwholesome  after  cut¬ 
ting.  Owing  to  the  variable  amount  of 
meat  clinging  to  the  bones  used,  it  does 
not  have  as  constant  an  analysis  as  does 
commercial  beef  scrap. 

Green  cut  bone  is  usually  fed  by  it¬ 
self  and  it  is  safe  for  feeding  as  long  after 
cutting  as  it  remains  fresh,  a  longer 
time  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather.  The 
chief  objections  to  it  are,  probably,  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  usually  available  in 
constant  amounts  and  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  labor  attached  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  it.  Unless  power  is  at  hand  for 
the  grinding,  the  cutting  of  bone  for  a 
large  flock  becomes  an  onerous  chore 
that  will  quite  likely  be  left  to  the  hired 
man.  Before  one  purchases  a  hand- 
power  cutter,  I  should  advise  testing  his 
endurance  on  a  borrowed  machine  that 
has  gotten  a  trifle  dull.  m.  b.  d. 


Bread  in  Poultry  Ration 

IIow  can  I  best  utilize  dry  bread 
scraps  for  feeding  a  flock  of  Barred  Rock 
pullets  and  fowls?  They  have  been  fed 
too  much  corn  and  a  very  poorly  bal¬ 
anced  mash  ration.  I  have  been  given 
the  care  of  this  flock  while  owner  is 
away  for  the  Winter.  The  owner  re¬ 
ceives  about  four  large  coffee  sacks  of 
dry  bread  scraps  per  month  from  a  family 
hotel.  The  bread  is  never  moldy  and  is 
thoroughly  dried.  Would  you  consider  it 
advisable  to  have  these  bread  scraps 
ground  and  mixed  as  part  of  a  mash 
ration?  I  use  Cornell  ration  201,  equal 
parts  meat  scraps,  bran,  middlings, 
ground  corn  and  ground  oats.  How  could 
this  ration  be  balanced  and  utilize  this 
bread  ?  f.  j.  b. 

Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Stale,  dry  bread  is  considered  to  have 
about  half  the  feeding  value  of  standard 
wheat  middlings  and  may  be  fed  on  that 
basis.  Whether  it  would  pay  you  to  have 
the  bread  ground  and  made  part  of  your 
mash  would  depend  upon  cost  of  grinding 
and  handling.  If  you  use  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  quantity  of  the  bread  in 
the  total  ration,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
might  he  better  to  feed  it  moistened  and 
by  itself,  rather  than  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  having  it  ground  into  the  regular 
mash.  It  is,  of  course,  a  fattening  food, 
containing  hut  little  protein,  and  its  use 
in  any  considerable  quantity  would  re¬ 
quire  the  addition  of  more  meat  scrap, 
or  other  high  protein  food,  to  make  the 
ration  balance;  if  fed  in  small  quantities, 
however,  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  change  the  rest  of  the  ration 
for  the  sake  of  “balance.”  M.  b.  d. 


Poor  Layers 

Among  our  1822  pullets  we  have  some 
that  are  very  fat.  They  are  not  laying. 
They  are  healthy  and  have  access  to  the 
egg  mash  all  the  time  and  scratch  feed  is 
given  among  litter  to  keep  them  busy. 
Would  you  advise  killing  them  off,  or  is 
there  some  way  we  could  feed  so  as  to  get 
them  laying  again?  e.  l. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

If  you  have  not  kept  your  flock  well 
culled.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have 
some  fat  yearlings  that  cannot  be  profit¬ 
ably  kept,  but  they  should  be  culled  out 
after  handling  and  examination,  not  sim¬ 
ply  sacrificed  because  of  their  age  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  now  laying.  Some 
of  these  may  have  made  excellent  records 
during  their  first  year  and  may  be  getting 
ready  for  a  profitable  second  year.  Dis¬ 
posing  of  yearling  hens  because  they  were 
not  iaying  by  the  middle  of  January 
would  he  a  pretty  radical  procedure;  some 
of  them  may  have  not  stopped  laying  until 
in  late  November  and  may  he  your  best 
producers.  If  a  poultryman  wishes  to 
keep  boarders  out  of  his  flock,  he  must 
learn  to  select  and  cull ;  he  cannot  depend 
upon  age  and  the  calendar.  m.  b.  d. 


Coed  :  “Your  new  overcoat  is  rather 
loud.”  Frosh:  “It’s  all  right  when  I 
put  on  a  muffler.” — Mt.  Union  Dynamo. 

Stage  Hand  (to  manager)  :  “Shall  I 
lower  the  curtain,  sir?  One  of  the  livin’ 
statues  has  the  hiccups !” — The  National 
Magazine  of  the  Hardware  Trade. 


As  Necessary  as 
The  Horse  Fork 

You  wouldn’t  dream  of  putting  up  hay  without 
using  a  horse  fork.  Time  and  labor  cost  too  much 
to  waste  them  in  hand  pitching.  But  how  about 
hand  forking  in  the  hay  mow? 

Isn’t  it  just  as  costly,  just  as  wasteful?  And 
it  is  no  longer  necessary.  Equip  your  hay  fork— 
any  make— with  a  Callahan  Hay  Guide  and  a 
fourteen-year-old  boy  can  put  away  hay  better 
than  three  husky  men  with  forks. 

CAtafiMN 

” Saves  Hand  Forking  in  the  Mow  ” 


^  * 


The  Callahan  Hay  Guide  makes  it 
easy  to  mow  away  hay.  A  rope 
threaded  through  the  forkful  per¬ 
mits  the  operator  to  drop  the  hay 
exactly  where  wanted.  No  hamt 
forking. 


This  device,  invented  by  a  practical  farmer,  uses 
the  force  of  gravity  to  put  the  hay  exactly  where  it 
■s  wanted.  There  will  be  no  hard  centerto  “fire-fang;.” 
And  when  you  pitch  out  the  hay  it  will  come  out 
without  binding.  This  means  a  big  saving  in  doing 
chores  or  in  baling  the  hay. 

The  Callahan  Hay  Guide  is  simple  and  practical. 
It  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  week  and  last  as  long  as 
your  hay  fork,  perhaps  longer.  Two  years  of  actual 


use  have  proved  it  thoroughly  practical. 

.  You  can-prove  all  this  for  yourself  without  risk¬ 
ing  a  dollar.  Order  a  Callahan  Hay  Guide  at  once 
from  your  dealer.  If  he  doesn’t  have  it  write  us  di¬ 
rect.  Test  the  outfit  thoroughly  in  your  own  barn,  if 
not  fully  satisfied  return  it  in  good  order  and  get 
your  money.  This  offer  expires  June  1st. 

Now  is  the  time  to  improve  your  haying  outfit. 
Write  at  once  for  free  booklet  and  prices. 


CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 


24  COURTLAND  STREET 


WELLSBORO,  PA. 


HIVBSOM 

HAYING  TOOLS 

( Formerly 
Strickler) 

Why  put  up  with 
a  faulty  carrier? 
Put  a  HUDSON 

(Adjustable)  on 

your  old  track— 

and  forget  your 

troubles. 

The  Hudson  Patented 
DEADLOCK  insures  pos¬ 
itive  action  of  carrier  both 
in  raising  and  moving 
load  and  in  returning  car¬ 
rier  for  next  load.  Car¬ 
riers  for  steel,  cable  or 
wood  tracks,  4  or  8 
wheels;  for  fork  or  slings. 

HUDSON  HAY  TRACK  is  the  strongest 
made.  Doubly  strong  at  joints.  If  necessary 
the  HUDSON  takes  a  whole  ton  load  at  once. 
Be  sure  to  see  it.  Ask  your  HOME  TOWN 
HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  us. 

-  HUDSON  MFG.CO.  - 

Dept.  486  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Insist 
on  the 
HUDSON 
Dead-lock 
Carriers 


Fine  Baby  Chicks 
Ready  Now! 

We  can  supply  extra-early  chicks 
which  progressive  poultry in*-ii 
value  so  highly.  Our  favorable 
Virginia  climate  enables  us  to  get 
big  hatches  now  and  make  attrac¬ 
tive  prices  to  early  buyers. 

Barred  Rocks- Reds -Wh.  Leghorns 

Breeding  flocks  with  real  business  quality —carefully 
culled — free-range.  Chicks  hatched  in  most  modern 
incubators.  They  are  sure  to  please. 

Hatches  Weekly— Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Write  now  for  complete  catalog  and 
money-saving  price  list 

Masisanutton  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc. 
Box  N-331  |  Harrisburg,  Virginia 


Overproduction  is  Threatening  to  Destroy 
New  York  as  a  WHITE  EGG  MARKET 

Startling  figures  about  the  poultry  industry  that  every 
poultryman  and  farmer  should  know.  This  and  many 
other  important  problems  of  egg  and  poultry  production 
and  marketing  discussed  in  the  February  number  of 
“The  Co-operative  'Poultryman,”  the  poultry  paper 
that  is  different.  Write  for  free  sample’copy,  or  send  25 
cents  (silver  or  stamps)  for  six  months  trial  subscription. 

CO-OPERATIVE  POULTRYMAN,  14  “A”  Jay  Si..  New  York 


Barron — Hollywood  Chicks 

For  seven  years  I  have  been  pedigree-breeding 
m.v  beautiful  large  Barron  White  Leghorns, 
which  produced  second  pen,  two  years  New  York 
State  Contest  and  individual  yearly  records  np 
to  2G4  in  other  contests.  This  year  half  my 
breeders  are  mated  with  Hollywood  cockerels 
of  high  record  parentage  and  ancestry;  a  great 
combination  of  vigorous  high  record  blood.  I 
produce  wonderfully  strong  chicks  that  sure  do 
please  my  customers;  $24  per  100  by  Parcel 
Post;  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cockerels,  $9, 
2  for  $15.  GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  North 
Haven,  Conn. 


PRODUCTION  BRED 

LEGHORN 


At  1922-23  Contests 
4th  at  Storrs,  2116 
Eggs. 

3rd  at  Canadian, 
2083  Eggs 

Notice  our  pens  at  Farmingdale,  Storrs  an1^ 
Canadian  Contests. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM.  Cedarhurst.  L.  I. 


Chicks 


BABY  CHIXtftr.TR 

13c  each.  Barred  Rocks.  15c  each.  S  O.  R.  I. 
Reds.  16c,  and  Broilers,  11c  each.  Special  prices 
on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  Box  161  Richfield.  Pa 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels  L?:  Tve.TPm.es  $6  upward': 

Nelson  Varney  Box  64  Huntington  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Justa”  Day-Old-Chix 

GROW  OLDER  because  Well-Bred  New¬ 
town  Hatched  and  Shipped  Rite 

12  years’  careful  breeding  on  one  of  Long  Island’s 
largest  plants  enables  us  to  produce  S.  O.  W 
Leghorn  Chix  of  Real  Merit.  Prove  it  !  Sure  ! 
Write  for  illustrated  circular,  prices  and  full 
information.  All  sales  “ON  THE  SQUARE." 
JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R,  Southampton,  L.  I. 


“For  ibe  Poultry  man  who  demands  something  better” 

Wene-Ells  Chicks 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Deliveries  weekly  beginning  February  1st. 

WENE-ELLS  FARMS 

Desk  B.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

SEACOAST  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

*5  net  profit  per  bird.  Win  silver  cups,  ribbons,  diplomas 
and  get  complete  poultry  library  free  by  investing  in 
Seaeoast  Certified  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Pullets  raised 
from  our  chicks  will  average  200  eggs,  netting  you  »6net 
profit  per  bird.  Unequaled  low  prices.  Prepaid  and  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Booklet,  “Breeding  Facts,”  free 
Kcncoast  Farm*  Box  40  Pine  Beach,  n'.  J, 

TOM  BARRON’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

One  of  the  most-intensive  breeding  plants  in  Am¬ 
erica  of  Pedigreed,  Production  Bred  Poultry.  Offi¬ 
cial  averages  up  to  188  eggs,  and  individual  record* 
to  231  eggs— 2nd  laying  year  in  Advanced  Registry 
Contests  at  Cornell  University.  Now  booking  or* 
ders  for  eggs  and  chicks.  Free  circular. 

Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

Members— N.  Y.  S.  P.  C.  A. 

CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Reds,  15c.  and  Aiixeu.  10c  10(P% 

guaranteed  Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY.Cuculamus  Pa. 

Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Hatching  eggs  from  y  earling  liens,  $7  per  100  Write 
for  circular.  B  BENSON,  Orchard  Park,  New  York 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Have  won  3  cups  and  44  first  prizes  at  leading  shows  this 
season.  Free-range-gi  own  birds  $6,  $8.50  and  $12  each 
Sat.  guaranteed.  II.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

PURE  BRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

June  hatched  hens,  $*;  toms,$10;  Light  Brahma  cocker 
tnnWmJ2’  Mfty  etched,  large,  healthy  stool,. 
.John  l.  EAGAN  -  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

sale  from  stock  I  imported  direct.  Records.  282  to 
289  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS  Apalachin;  NY. 

JERSEY  Black  GIANTS 

Cockerels,  $4  to  $10,  Sent  on  approval.  Eggs,  Chicks 
Circular.  David  F.  Johnson,  Glenroad  Farm,  Bloomsbury,  IV*  j! 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Winners  at  Trenton  Winter  Poultry  Show.  Largest  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Black  Giants  ever  staged  in  America,  winning 
first,  second  and  fourth  ami  a  number  of  other  specials 
Also  best  male  in  show.  Price  list  mailed  on  request  for 
eggs  and  day-old  chick.. 

ARTHUR  E.  PERRINE  Lock  Box  Ho.  2  Cranbury.  N.  J. 

Fnr  9s  lo  Rhode  Island  Bed  Cockerel*,  best  strain,  by 

TUI  edit:  o.  G.  Brian  .  Dykeman*.  N.Y. 

BOSE  COMB  KIlhVY.N  LEGHORN  n  I  I 

If  BRUSH  &  SON  -  Milton,  Vekmont  GffCkerelS 

Cockerels  Eppc  from  trapnested 

e  m,  ,  PRODUCTION  BRED 

<  W.  Leghorns.  .State  tested.  Circular  free. 

Acrebrolge  Farm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Wanted -Hatching  Eggs  Le&ii 

in  lots  of  1.000  or  more,  first  week  in  March.  Give 
following  information  in  first  letter  .  .Number  of  eggs 
bens  or  pullets  eggs,  fertility  and  price  guaranteed.  ’ 

BROOKDALE  FARM,  2501  World  Tower  Building,  New  York 

CHIC  Ii  B 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Mixed.  Bank  Ref¬ 
erence.  Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  G.  H.  Ehrerueller.  Richfield,  Pa 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

OAKWOOD  FARMS  Elmer,  N.J. 

8  m,°-  *2-  $10—100  8.  C.  R.  1.  Reds, 

1  UllClS  da*  k  red  to  skin.  Guaranteed  pure  stoc  k  1923 
winner.  P.  L.  Hardaway,  Brandonburg,  Ky. 

W.  C.  Geese  -nd  Wu,“,ep»>  «6  each- 


Edmund  Jtraw 


Columbus,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  MAKE 

Direct  Young  strain  free-range  grown  birds,  $4.50,  Hr  RJ  C 
$6.50  and  $1  O  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  My  birds 
won  first  young  pen  at  1923  Allentown  Fair. 

H.  N  CONNER  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
_  ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Rm’sKSMSSK., 

•  .  .  .  No  money  in  advance.  Get 

flV  free  book.  F.W.  MANN  CO.. 

*  Box  15  Milford.  Mass. 
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^  PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain, 

^Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 
''winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham* 
•,  pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs, 
f  made  net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr. 
Carr,  Indian  Head,  Md.,  made  over 
$800  profit  from  53  hens. 

CHOICE  BREEDERS  for  sale.  Booking  EGG  and 
CHICK  orders  now.  16  page  Circular  FREE. 
J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa, 


Barred  Rocks 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  UTILITY  STOCK 

$18.50  per  100 

Parcel  Post  prepaid  anywhere  In  3rd 
zone.  Discount  of  $1.00  per  100  when  ordered  in  lots 
of  500  or  more.  Free  Circular. 

E.  T.  JONES 

SEAFORD  DELAWARE 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  winning  strain  at  laying 
contest.  Baby  chicks  from  our  own  strain.  Custom 

hatching  Marvel  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

FRANCAIS’ ROCKS— TwiceWinners  at  Storrs 

Pedigreed  cockerels.  Pnllels,  breeders,  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks,  Rocks  and  Leghorn.  Circular. 

Jules  F.  Francais  -  Wosthampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

Parks’ Strain  Bred-to-Lay  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs.  J.TROI’EANO,Sp»rrowbush,N.Y. 
n  J  ni  .in  I„  Parks’  and  Francais  Bred-to. 

Barred  Plymouth  KOCkS  Lay  strains.  Hatching  Eggs. 

$8.50  per  15:  *10  per  100.  It.  EVKHETT  JONES,  Hlliidnie,  S.f. 

Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs — Baby  chicks.  Six  pre¬ 
miums  Mineola  l  air.  THE  RAMBLERS  FARM,  Monsej,  N.  ¥. 

EC KH ARTS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

BRED-TO-LAY  BRED-TO-WIN 

Selected  Cockerels  for  sale.  Booking  orders  for  liaby 
Chirks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  To  avoid  disappointment 
book  your  order  early.  Write  us. 


:  your  < 

C.  W.  &  H.  J.  ECKHART 


shohoia,  Pa- 


Healthy,  Vigorous  Chicks 

Br.  PI.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Mixed 

Satisfaction  and  100%  arrival  guaranteed, 
postpaid.  Valuable  Circular  free.  Prices 
low.  Write  The  Commercial  llatchcry 
Box  76  Klehfleld,  Pa. 


:r_.  o.  flhode  island  reds 

Cockerels,  $3.50;  Hens,  *2.50  ; ‘Pullets,  *3.  Jersey  Black 
Giants  (Marcy  strain)  cockerels,  *6.  Hatching  Eggs.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed.  Sunnyslope  Farm,  Naxareth,  Pa. 

S.C.R.I.RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain,  $5,  *8  and  810  each.  Hatching 
eggs,  *10  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  $25  per  100;  S18  per  50. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

flSTLEFORD’S  S.  C.  REDS 

II  i„L'  „  from  this  dark,  velvety,  Red,  vigor- 

natcmng  Eggs  OUS,  large  Bone,  Free  Range,  Heavy 
Eggs  producing  strain,  $2  per  15  ;  $10  per  100.  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  George  Astlelord  Falls  Village,  Conn. 

S.C.R.  I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Pedigreed  and  trapnested.  We  can  honestly  say 
there  are  no  better  chicks  in  the  country,  Catalog 

free.  REDB1KD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

1VEAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Cockerels.  Early  hatched 
$5  each.  Hatching  eggs.  $12  perlOO.  Breeding  stock. 
Circular.  B.  Quackenbush  Darien,  Conn. 


Rhode  Island  Reds-SingleComb 

Large,  vigorous,  dark  red  Cockerels,  bred  for  eggs 
and  color,  noii-brooding  strain. $5,  $7.50  and  $10.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  O.G.  E,  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa. 

IS.  C.  RHODE  XSLAND  JFLEDS 

AT  A  SACRIFICE.  High  Class  Utility  Pens,  $12  and 
up.  Hens,  $2  and  up.  Cockerels,  $5  and  up. 

Conniscllffe  Poultry  Farm  t.  B.  19  Tonally,  N.  J. 

s.  C.  R.  L  RED  COCKERELS 

From  2  generations  Vt.  certified  Extra  production  stock. 
Dark  color.  Rich  undercolor.  Fine  Type.  Prize  winning. 
Vt.  Statr  Fair.  Vt.  certified,  *10.  Others,  *5.  Circular. 

HAST  CHICKS.  Ascutney  Farms  K10  Hartland,  Vt. 

R.33IDS-D  AY-OLD  CKICKS 

Trapnested.  Pedigree  Bred.  Tested.  *15  per  100  and  up. 
Circular.  J.  O.  CROFT  -  Burt.  Nezv  York 

C.  R.  I.  Rod  Cockerels.  Dark,  vigorous,  *8,50  each. 
P.  S.  Brumfield,  Edgowood,  Md.  Ri*er  Meidows  F«rm 


s, 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

60c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
profitable  chickens  vou  could  raise— and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  black  you  can  buy.  America’s  heaviest 

weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large  eggs. 
Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl-  We  sell 
chicks  and  eggs— by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  100% 
chickens.  Prices:  25  chicks  $16.  60  chicks  $27* 

100  chicks  $60.  Send  for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay, 
order  from  ad.  Deliveries  begin  February  1. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS 

Hatchery,  31  Neilson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

■laroau  Rlanlr  Breeding  stock  and  hatching 

Jersey  DiaCK  UianiS  gCgs  Flock  under  State  cer¬ 
tification.  Maple  Farm  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Pure  bred  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  P.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Mixed.  Absolute  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free;  Bank  ltef. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY  •  Millerstown,  Pa. 

BA  R  v  Broilers . *11  per  100 

rA  D  I  s.  C.  W.  Leghorn  ...  13  per  100 

^Ulf^KQ  Barr  Rocks .  15  per  100 

\/HlwlV9  Red  S.  C .  16  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100  per  cent, 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Frank  Nace  R.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Higheit  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
ery  wlu*re.  Homers,  Carneaux.  White  Kings 
specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  foi  Prices. 

AUsten  Squab  Ce  •>  ALLSTOhbCMASs! 


8  Wks 
$  i.00 
Each 


PULLETS 


5  Mos 
$2.00 
Each 


Vigorous,  healthy  stock  with  laying 
bred  right  into  it  by  breeders  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  is  what  we  have  to  offer  you  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Let  us  prove  to  you  that  the  chicks  we 
sold  last  season  produced  as  high  as  60%  in 
large  commercial  flocks  this  past  fall. 

We  can  show  vou  how  to  have  a  flock 
Of  HEAVY  LAYERS  that  will  make 
money  for  you  especially  in  the  fall  and 
winter. 

Write  and  let  us  show  you  what  others 
think  about  our  stock.  Let  us  show  you  by 
their  records  just  how  good  these  birds 
really  are. 

GOOD  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns  Only 

Authorized  Breeders  Ass’n 

Toms  River  Box  B  New  Jersey 


Baby  Chicks 


For  more  than  30  years  we  have  been  hatching 
and  shipping  Pine  Tree  Chicks.  We  have 
learned  through  ail  this  experience  how  to  in¬ 
sure  the  health  and  sturdiness  of  the  youngsters 
and  to  safeguard  their  delivery.  Pine  Tree 
Day-Olds  are  the  best  your  money  can  buy. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Fully  describes  our  mammoth  hatching  facilities 
and  gives  directions  for  the 
care  of  baby  chicks.  All 
leading  breeds  from  vigorous, 
heavy-laying  strains.  Prices 
low,  quality  high.  Send  today 
l  for  booklet.  Remember,  early 
hatched  chicka  will  lay  this  fall. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Pittsfield 


Our  19th  Year  of  Shipping 
Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Shipping  QUALITY  chicks  in  QUANTITY  since 
1906  gives  us  the  right  to  say  WE  KNOW’  HOW. 
Our  enviable  reputation  is  your  GUARANTEE  of 
dependability. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Ege  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I-  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circular.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100, CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


CHTX— S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  I  eghorns.  Bar  Rocks.  R.  I. 

Redsand  Broilers,  llcand  up.  Safe  deli  very  guaranteed. 
Write  for  pamphlet— free.  J.  H.  HACE,  Richfield,  Pi.  Box  161 

CHICK  S-IOc  Up 

S.  C.  White  and  BuffILeghorns,  Rooks  and  Reds  and 
Mixed.  Circ.  Free.  CLOYO  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

O-  «  I  r*  W  C  BARRON  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 

HltlLa  BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Free  ranee  yearling  breeders  used.  Custom  Hatch¬ 
ing  S3  per  hundred.  Baby  chick*,  $20  per  hundred. 

P  SUNSET  FARM 

J.  J.  REILLY,  Supt.  Irvington -on -Hudson,  N.Y. 


CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  c  atal  o  g.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

N0NE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  332 -C  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio 

Quality  Chicks 

s.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS.R,  I.  REDS.  No  chicks 
produced  from  PULLET  eggs.  Prices,  $15  per  100. 
QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM  Wm.  D.  Scott  Harrington,  Del. 

BREEDERS-CH IGKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  I, eghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

hatching  eggs. 

Produce  them  all  on  our  own  farmh,  Write  for  prices. 

NESCOPECK  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  R  Nescopeck,  Pa. 

“Worth-While”  Chicks 

Our  chicks  are  hatched  from  our  own  stock  and  we  will 
assure  yuu  complete  satisfaction.  A  hatch  each  week. 

JORDAN  LEGHORN  FARM _  Vineland,  N.  J. 

500,000  CHICKS 

BestBreeds.  Lowest  prices.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Our  14th  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  lilehUeld.  Pa. 


TRAPNESTED 

Bred  to  lay  and 
pay  stock.  We 
don’t  buy 


CHICKS 

write  for  circular. 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop. 


S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
13e.  Barred  Rocks,  15c.  Red,  16e, 
and  Mixed,  11c.  100%  Guaran¬ 

teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or 

CHERRY  IIILL  1IATCIIEKY, 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Rat.cd  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Chicks 

of  real  quality  from  prolific  stock.  Breeders  of  poultry 
over  fifteen  years.  Free  booklet.  Order  soon. 

Maplecrest  Poultry  Farm  -  Stockton,  N.  J, 

Jersey  Black  Giant  stock.  Hatching  eggs, baby 
chicks.  BLAUVELT  -  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

Sf»  UJ  I  ..1,...  Baby  Chlx  and  Hatching  Egg. 

.  It.  II .  Lcgnorn  from  certified  and  Grade  A  stock. 

Cedar  Glen  Poultry  Farm  -  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  breeding’; and  Show  stock’ 

C.  M.  PAGE  A-  SONS  Box  199  Belmnr.  N.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


Poor  Laying  Minorcas 

I  have  about  190  unculled  S.  C.  Black 
Minorca  pullets,  nine  months  old.  Every 
morning  they  have  a  little  wheat  in  lit¬ 
ter,  and  at  3  :30  p.  m.  as  much  as  they 
will  eat  of  wheat.  During  the  day  they 
eat  about  eight  quarts  of  the  following 
mash,  by  measure :  Shredded  wheat,  two 
parts ;  wheat  bran,  one  part ;  cornmeal, 
one  part;  fine  beef  scrap,  one  part;  dried 
blood,  one-third  part.  This  mash  is  scald¬ 
ed  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  shredded 
wheat  is  the  cereal  food  which  you  buy  in 
biscuit  form,  and  is  the  broken  biscuits, 
ground.  I  get  this  from  the  factory. 
They  have  green  feed,  grit,  oyster  shell, 
charcoal  and  pure  water  with  the  chill 
off.  They  are  well  housed  and  in  good 
condition,  free  from  lice  and  mites.  The 
majority  are  fully  matured  and  are  mis¬ 
taken  by  some  for  old  hens.  A  few  are 
culls.  During  December  I  got  an  aver¬ 
age  egg  yield  of  24  per  cent.  Last  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  same  building  my  Light  Brah¬ 
mas  laid  60  per  cent.  The  Minorcas  are 
down  now  to  20  per  cent.  When  these 
pullets  were  about  two  months  old  the 
brooder  house  was  struck  by  lightning 
and  seven  pullets  were  killed.  The  rest 
were  apparently  uninjured.  It  was  a  par¬ 
ticularly  heavy  charge.  Do  you  think 
this  would  affect  their  laying  now? 

Queenston,  Ontario.  P.  o.  A. 

I  do  not  know  what  effect  such  a  shock 
from  an  electric  bolt  might  have  upon 
growing  pullets,  but,  if  the  chickens  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  and  thrive,  I  should  not 
expect  to  find  any  evil  consequences  de¬ 
veloping  later.  There  is  much  about  elec¬ 
tricity  that  we  do  not  know,  so,  of  course, 
we  attribute  all  sorts  of_  mysterious  prop¬ 
erties  to  it ;  maybe  it  boosted  those 
youngsters  along  and  that  is  what  ac¬ 
counts,  for  their  present  development. 
Perhaps  your  Minorcas  wouldn’t  lay  as 
well  as  your  previous  flock  of  Brahmas 
under  any  circumstances,  particularly,  in 
cold  weather ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  going 
a  good  while  without  food,  from  3  :30  p. 
m.  until  the  next  morning.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  addition  of  corn  to  their  ration, 
giving  them  a  full  feed  just  before  dark, 
if  you  don’t  care  to  use  artificial  lighting 
for  an  evening  lunch.  Whole  corn  will 
“stay  by”  longer  than  cracked  corn,  and 
is  probably  a  better  food  than  wheat 
alone.  It  is  the  avoidance  of  that  long 
fast  in  the  Winter  night,  you  know,  that 
gives  artificial  lighting  its  value  in  egg 
production.  M.  B.  D. 


Plans  for  Henhouse 


I  am  intending  to  build  a  henhouse 
40x16  ft.,  7  ft.  front,  5  ft.  back ;  tongue 
and  groove  board ;  stone  foundation  and 
cement  floor,  having  six  glass  windows 
facing  south.  Windows  will  be  2  ft.  4% 
in.  by  3  ft.  11  in.  Sills  and  plates  will  be 
2x4  ‘in.  scantling.  Could  you  suggest  a 
better  plan?  p.  p* 

Jewett  City,  Conn. 

I  should  prefer  a  building  more  nearly 
square,  for  economy  in  materials  and 
greater  comfort  of  the  fowls.  A  building 
20x32  ft.  would  give  you  the  same  floor 
space,  require  less  lumber  in  the  walls 
and  make  it  possible  for  the  occupants  to 
roost  farther  from  the  windows,  necessar¬ 
ily  kept  open  for  ventilation.  Rafters  in 
such  a  building,  if  of  light  timbers,  would 
require  a  center  support  of  posts.  Front 
walls  should  be  at  least  8  ft.  in  height, 
and  rear  5  ft.  Your  other  specifications 
are  good.  M.  b.  d. 


A-Grade  Chicks-S.C.W. Leghorns 

$20  pei'  100.  Also  Hocks.  Beds.  Wyandottes,  Duckling*. 
Catalogue  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  llill,  N.  J. 


Ailing  Turkeys 

We  in  this  neighborhood  would  like  to 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  our  tur¬ 
keys.  Is  it  contagious,  will  it  follow  a 
flock  that  has  been  affected  the  next  year? 
Of  course  we  do  not  keep  over  any  birds 
that  have  had  the  disease.  What  treat¬ 
ment  would  you  advise?  The  affected 
birds  start  with  a  swelling  under  the 
eyes,  the  nose  fills  and  scabs  over.  When 
scab  is  removed  a  clear  fluid  like  the 
white  of  ■  air  egg*-  comes  out  and  scale 
comes  again  and  as  they  get  worse  the 
swelling  becomes  large  and  fills  with  the 
clear  liquid  or  else  a  similar  thick  fluid, 
but  real  bloody.  The  birds  do  not  droop 
or  lose  their  appetite,  but  do  not  grow  or 
put  on  flesh,  and  none  of  jhem  die.  no 
matter  how  bad  they  get.  Some  of  them 
have  been  so  bad  it  was  hard  for  them  to 
see  to  eat.  What  treatment  would  you 
advise?  MRS.  s.  D.  P. 

New  York. 

Turkeys  are  subject  to  roup  and  chick¬ 
en  pox,  these  showing  symptoms  very 
much  like  those  that  you  describe.  Nos¬ 
trils  run  and  scab  forms  about  the  face, 
these  being  filled,  first  with  clear  fluid, 
then  with  discolored  fluid  that  dries  down 
into  a  scab.  If  mild,  the  disease  may  not 
kill,  but  affected  fowls  cannot  be  expected 
to  thrive.  The  disease  is  contagious  and 
probably  may  be  carried  over  from  one 
season  to  the  next  in  uncured  fowls.  The 
scabs  may  be  softened  and  removed  and 
the  sore  places  painted  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  this  usually  being  sufficient  to  rid 
the  fowls  of  the  pox  scabs.  Only  healthy, 
vigorous  birds  should  be  kept  for  the  next 
season’s  breeders,  those  that  have  had 
roup,  even  in  a  mild  form,  having  lost 
something  of  the  vitality  so  necessary  in 
turkeys  if  they  are  to  resist  the  diseases 
to  which  they  are  so  subject.  M.  b.  d. 


BiggestHatches 

Strongest  Chicks 

That’s  what  you’ll  get  with  my 
Hatching  Outfit,  and  I  can’prove  it. 

My  new  Poultry  Book,  “Hatching 
Facts,”  tells  the  whole  story  — 
gives  newest  ideas  and  easiest 
ways  to  make  poultry  pay —  it’s 
Free — write  for  it  today.  Learn 
the  many  advantages  my  Belie 
City  has  over  the  “old  hen  way," 
and  the  big  money  folks  make  using  my 

95  140-Egg 

Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Double  Walls  Fibre  Board  —  Hot-Water 
Copper  Tank — Self-Regulated  Safety  Lamp 
Thermometer  &  Holder — Egg  T ester — Deep 
Nursery.  $6.95  buys  140-Chick  Hot- 
Water  Double-Walled  Belle  City  Brood¬ 
er.  Or  save  $1.95  by  order-  $|Q95 
ing  Both  together  for  only  ■  ** 
$21.95  Buys  230-Egg  Belle  City  Incu¬ 
bator,  $9.95  Buys  a  230-Chick  Brood¬ 
er.  Both  Ordered  Together  —  $29.95 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  allowed  to  points  beyond. 

With  this  Guaranteed 
Hatching  Outtlt  and  com¬ 
plete  Guide  Book  for  set¬ 
ting  up  and  operating, you 
can  make  a  big  Income. 

You  can  also  share  In  my 
Personal  Prize  Offers  of 

$1000  in  Gold 

■without  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation.  Get  an 
early  start  -  Save 
Valuable  Time  — 

Order  N ow,  or  write 
me  today  for  my 
new  Free  catalog 

“Hatching  Facts” 

A  complete  guide  to  success 
raising  poultry  for  profit.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  SRacine,  Wis. 


140  Incubator  $|  Q25 
™  30  Days  Trial  IJ 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
-  Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop 
per  tanks— double  walls — dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  *$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  «  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  the  best  value 
on  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial 
—money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  shows 
larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  136  Racine,  Wis. 


140 


,  EGG 

Incubator 


138-5 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID 

, Made  of 

i  California  REDWOOD, 
/covered  with  galvanized 
iron, double  walls, air  space 
between,  built  to  last  for 
years;  deep  chick  nursery,  hot 
water  beat,  copper  tanks. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial — money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo.,Box95  Racine. Wis 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Offica 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  or  Soft  Coal 
HEATERS  in  four  sizes  for 
HOVERS  42,  52  and  60  in. 

With  MARVELS  you  can  have 
broilers  in  six  weeks. 

Blue  Flame 

OIL  BURNERS 

Five  sizes,  for  smallest 
flock  up  to  1200  chicks 
Soma  territory  open. 

Write  for  illustrated 
folder. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co.  f* 

300  Chestnut  St„  Phils.  (£3 


Poultry  Journal  T”“i25c 

Our33rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
to  day  for  0  mos.  trial  sub., or  only  *1  for  two  full  veais. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


IMPROVED  PARCEL  POST 

EGG  BOXES 

NEW  FLATS  and  FILLERS 
NEW  EGG  CASES 
Butter  Boxes  and  Cartons, 
Egg  Cartons  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

H.  K.  BRUNNER 
65-67  North  Moore  St.,  New  York 


CYPHERS  STANDARD  INCUBATORS 

Entire  stock,  new  1924  model,  at  sacrifice.  390  size.  (Fac¬ 
tory  price,  *t>9.)  Send  849. 8&.  240  size,  brooders,  etc. 
Prompt  shipment.  Money  back  guarantee.  Bank  refer¬ 
ence.  S.  KLINE  :  Mlddleereek,  l»a. 

B“iNw  Buckeye  Incubators  &  Brooders 

all  sizes.  Being  overstocked,  will  sell  this  month® 
16%  discount.  Figure  up  and  see  how  much  you  save 
buying  from  ns.  Catalogue  on  request. 

O.  J.  BARNES  SEED  CO.  Malone,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book. 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By 

Dr  A.  S.  Alexander 


Gun-shy  Hound 


application,  by  rubbing,  of  compound  sul- 


I  have  a  hound  about  four  years  old. 
lie  came  to  me  two  years  ago.  and  is  one 
of  the  best  rabbit  dogs  in  this  section, 
but  is  gun-shy ;  if  a  gun  is  shot  off  he 
will  run  for  the  house.  He  will  not  go 
hunting  with  me  but  will  go  with  a 
neighbor’s  hound,  and  run  rabbits  for 
hours  at  a  time  all  by  themselves.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  to  get  him  over 
being  gun-shy?  L.  B. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  of  this  sort  it 
proves  impossible  to  break  the  dog  of 
its  fear  of  the  gun.  That  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  case  with  a  four-year-old  dog. 
A  puppy,  is  much  more  likely  to  get  over 
the  scare  if  properly  treated.  We 
scarcely  can  advise  you  to  bother  with 
the  dog.  as  it  usually  pays  better  to  buy 
a  well-bred  puppy  and  train  it  properly. 
If  you  care  to  tackle  the  task,  however, 
we  should  advise  you  to  tie  the  hound 
so  that  he  cannot  run  away  and  then 
tire  a  lightly  loaded  blank  cartridge  now 
and  then  at  some  distance  from  the  dog. 
gradually  come  closer  until  the  dog  be¬ 
comes  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  the 
gun.  Some  people  have  tried  stuffing  the 
ears  with  cotton  batting  before  starting 
this  process  and  say  that  it  helps,  but  we 
think  it  would  be  better  not  to  try  that 
plan.  As  soon  as  the  dog  Seems  to  be 
fairly  well  accustomed  to  the  gun  with¬ 
hold  feed  and  take  the  dog  with  another 
well-broken  one  to  the  field  or  woods. 
Tie  a  light  rope  to  the  hound’s  collar  so 
that  it  will  be  unable  to  run  home  when  a 
shot  is  fired.  Feed  it  some  raw  beef, 
or  cooked  beef,  when  on  the  trip  and  try 
the  same  plan  next  day,  withholding  feed 
each  time  until  the  dog  has  heard  a  few 
shots  fired  close  by.  Feed  is  the  best 
coaxer  in  the  training  of  a  dog.  and  when 
a  hound  finds  that  it  will  receive  a  good 
allowance  of  delicious  meat  when  taken 
hunting  with  the  gun  it  may  soon  forget 
its  fright  in  the  expectancy  of  being  fed. 
Anyhow,  that  is  about  the  only  plan  we 
know  of  that  may  work.  If  any  reader 
has  another  plan  that  is  better  we  shall 
be  glad  to  have  him  let  us  hear  about  it 
throhgh  this  paper.  We  very  much  fear, 
however,  that  all  plans  of  breaking  the 
dog  from  gun-fright  will  fail,  and  that  in 
the  end  you  will  feel  disposed  to  put  the 
bothersome  beast  out  of  the  way  in  some 
humane  manner. 


Mange  of  Cat 

We  have  a  cat  which  has  red  scratches 
like  on  her  face,  and  the  fur  around  them 
is  thin.  There  is  also  a  sore  on  her  neck, 
which  she  keeps  scratching,  and  her  fur 
is  coming  out.  She  is  fat  and  appears 
and  eats  well.  Do  you  think  this  is 
mange?  .  G.  A.  C. 

We  think  that  in  all  probability  the 
digease  you  describe  is  parasitic  mange, 
in  that  it  has  proved  chronic.  Were  it  a 
farm  of  eczema  it  would  be  more  apt  to 
“come  and  go’’  or  to  become  aggravated  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  or  when  the 
cat  was  given  some  change  of  feed.  The 
form  of  mange  present  is  probably  Xoto- 
edric,  caused  by  the  parsite  called  Xoto- 
edres  minor  felis  cati.  It  used  to  be 
called  Sarsoptes  minor  cati.  It  is  a  bur¬ 
rowing  mite.  It  causes  itchiness,  redden¬ 
ing  and  thickening  of  the  skin,  scaling  of 
scarf  skin  and  loss  of  hair.  The  persist¬ 
ent  scratching  and  rubbing  of  the  skin 
may  cause  it  to  become  quite  sore,  the  in¬ 
jured  conditions  perfectly  hiding  any  le¬ 
sions  due  to  the  mites.  If  seen  in  the 
early  stages,  according  to  Saunders,  the 
skin  is  covered  with  little  red  papules, 
somewhat  like  flea  bites ;  these  exude  a 
drop  of  serum  and  the  hairs  then  become 
matted  together.  Later  patches  of  skin 
become  bald,  covered  with  scales  and  very 
much  thickened.  Shedding  and  piling  up 
of  scarf  skin  or  epithelium  results,  and 
the  skin  becomes  wrinkled  and  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  scabs.  Treatment  is 
rather  unsatisfactory  when  large  areas  of 
skin  are  affected.  It  is  more  satisfactory 
when  the  disease  appears  in  spots,  as  in 
the  case  in  question.  Treatment  should 
consist  in  clipping  off  the  hair  and  then 
removing  the  scabs  by  washing  with  soft 
soap  and  a  little  washing  soda.  When 
that  has  been  accomplished  rub  in  a  .I  per 
cent  ointment  of  salicylic  acid  to  remove 
the  epithelium.  Then  follow  with  a  daily 


phur  ointment,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  one  part,  potassium 
carbonate  one  half-part,  and  lanolin 
(sheeps’  wool  fat)  four  parts.  To  spots 
around  the  eyes  apply  a  1  to  500  solution 
of  c-hinosol,  or  of  balsam  of  Peru  one  part 
and  lanolin  eight  parts.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  use  the  chinosol  solution  first  and  to 
substitute  the'  balsam  of  Peru  ointment  if 
the  former  does  not  prove  sufficiently  ef¬ 
fective.  The  applications  of  either  one 
should  be  made  at  intervals  of  three  days, 
until  a  growth  of  new  hair  shows  that  it 
has  proved  effectual.  The  eat  should  be 
made  to  live  an  outdoor  life,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  should  not  be  heavily  fed.  Do 
not  feed  sweets  of  any  kind  and  avoid 
cornmeal,  potatoes,  pork  and  fish  or  chick¬ 
en  containing  small  bones.  Raw  and 
cooked  kidney  is  cheap  and  suitable  food. 


Pulling  Fence  Posts 

I  am  offering  a  suggestion  for  pulling 
fence  posts  that  are  set  too  solid  to  pull 
by  hand.  Take  two  pieces  of  2x-t  5  ft. 
long  and  bolt  them  together  12  in.  from 
the  top  (as  per  illustration).  Set  (his 
about  IS  in.  from  the  post  and  let  the  top 
lean  against  the  post.  Then  fasten  chain 


around  post  next  to  the  ground  and  up 
across  the  V  in  2x4. 

If  I  am  pulling  a  number  of  posts  I 
fasten  chain  to  rear  axle  of  wagon  and 
then  put  the  posts  in  wagon  as  I  pull 
them,  instead  of  hitching  team  direct  to 
the  chain. 

I  have  pulled  corner  posts  that  were 
set  4  ft.  in  the  ground,  without  any 
trouble.  r.  o.  doan. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  251. 

EXPERIENCED  American  farmer  wants  to  rent 
equipped  dairy  farm  with  privilege  of  buying; 
cash  rent,  good  soil  and  market  for  cream  es¬ 
sential.  ADVERTISER  4752,  care  Rural  Xew- 
Yorker. 


FIXE  DAIRY  FARM,  also  caulitiowt  r  and 
sprouts;  finest  of  land,  water,  timber;  new, 
large  barn,  1  large  house,  1  small;  all  tools,  31 
cows,  pigs,  hens,  3  horses;  will  keep  over  50 
cows;  meadows  all  tractor  worked;  aged  owner, 
74  years;  sale  price,  $40  per  acre  of  300  acres; 
one-third  cash,  balance  less  than  rent;  land  sell¬ 
ing  $000,  quarter  mile  away;  this  advertisement 
guaranteed.  Address,  Owner,  HI  RET  OP  FARM, 
Sliavertown,  N.  Y. 


WILL  SELL  or  exchange  for  city  property.  200- 
acre  dairy  farm,  in  New  York,  near  railroad; 
fully  equipped  with  machinery  and  tools;  build¬ 
ings  all  good.  ADVERTISER  4753,  care.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NINE-ROOM  HOUSE,  heat,  light,  bath,  garage, 
barn,  chicken  house:  one  acre  ground  fruit: 
thirtv  miles  city;  $7,000;  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4757,'  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  on  shares,  or  will  se’.l  dairy 
farm  on  monthly  payments;  route  nets  $0,000 
yearly.  HARRY  B.  HULSART,  R.D.  2.  James- 
burg,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — In  the  village  beautiful,  my  home. 

consisting  of  large  modern  bouse,, all  modern 
improvements;  small  greenhouse,  also  hen  house; 
1(4  acres  of  land,  on  main  street,  plenty  of 
trees  and  shrubbery:  is  for  sale  on  account  of 
the  death  of  my  wife;  price.  $12,500:  this  ;<< 
less  than  the  house  can  be  built  for,  and  it  has 
been  built  only  twelve  years  and  is  in  very 
good  condition;  a  beautiful  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4758,  car  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BECAUSE  FARMHOUSE  BURNED  (used  for 
Summer  residence),  will  sell  excellent  93- 
acre  farm  for  $4,500:  in  New  Jersey.  50  miles 
from  New  York  City:  grain,  dairy,  fruit,,  poul¬ 
try.  farm  barn.  silo,  temporary  living  quarters. 
ROOM  1038,  270  FJfth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


MODERN  72-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm  among 
the  beautiful  Berkshire  hills,  must  be  sold 
at  once.  04  mile  to  village:  great  manic  shade 
trees,  beautiful  lawn;  11-room  dwelling,  elec¬ 
tric  lighted,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  bath  room,  telephone:  main  barn  elec¬ 
tric  lighted,  running  water:  silo,  garage,  ice 
house,  granary,  co-n  house  and  large  hay  barn: 
houses  for  1.500  fowls,  1.200-egg  Candee  incuba¬ 
tor.  Candee  brooders  for  1.000  chicks.  0  large 
colony  houses:  all  equipment  and  quantity  of 
household  goods  included:  price  $12  500.  $4,000 
cash.  ADVERTISER  4761,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  3  zones; 

clover.  5  lbs..  $1.25:  10  lbs.,  $2.15;  buckwheat, 
5  lbs.,  si;  io  lbs.,  $1.80:  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cyphers  300  incubators.  G.  W 
HERRON,  Nicholson,  Pa. 


c Mot  time  to 

PLOW 

But  it  is  a  mighty  good  time  to  determine  whether 
or  not  you  can  depend  upon  your  old  plow  to  assist 
in  the  preparation  of  your  fields  for  biggest  possible 
yields  this  year. 


For  full  information  on  plowing  equipment  and  the 
name  of  your  Oliver  dealer  write  the  nearest  Oliver 
branch. 


With  the  Oliver  No.  23  reversible  sulky  you  can 

plow  hillsides  with  the 
plow  cutting  full  width 
because  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  wide  range  of 
pole  shift.  An  unusu¬ 
ally  heavy  frame  and 
strong  beams  give  the 
great  strength  neces¬ 
sary  when  plowing  in  stumpy  or  stony  land. 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLQW  WORKS 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy:  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  act,  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well  sat¬ 
isfied  cusp  mers.  Are  you  one  of  tlu-m?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIND, 
Babylon.  N.  Y. 


HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover 
5  lhs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat.  $1  and 
$1.80  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  Indian  River  oranges  and  grapefruit — 
Finest  grown  in  this  country;  tree-ripened, 
freshly  picked;  makes  most  desirable  gift  to 
anyone;  $4.50  per  standard  box  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point;  packed  half  oranges,  half  grapefruit,  if 
desired;  half  box  assorted,  $3;  cash  must  accom¬ 
pany  order;  satisfaction  guaranteed:  references: 
Mercantile  Agencies,  Bank  of  Delray.  GEO.  S. 
MORIKAMI,  Delray,  Fla. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY— Delivered  by  mail.  5  to 
40  lbs.  in  third  zone,  60  lbs.  in  second;  eir 
cular  free:  ten  lbs.  clover  $2.15,  buckwheat 
$1.90.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  X.  Y. 


CHOICE  large  Oregon  prunes  direct:  25  lbs.,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  $3.85:  100  lbs.,  freight  paid,  $12.35. 
KING  WOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 

i - 


CLOVER  honey — 5-lb.  pail,  $1.00;  two,  $1.90; 

four,  $3.50;  six,  $5.00;  prepaid  third  zone; 
60-lh.  can  here  $7.50;  two,  $14.00;  satisfaction 
or  money  hack.  DR.  It.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish,  N  Y 


IF  you  cannot  afford  to  visit  the  Adirondack.? 

you  can  at  least  have  a  fresh  picked  3-lb. 
balsam  pillow',  only  $1.25;  prepaid  cash  with 
order;  cretonne  cover.  HANNAH  PAYNE.  No.  2 
Paquette,  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2:  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75  postpaid  first  three  zones; 
60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $<;. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


APRONS — Pretty  percale  bungalow  aprons,  well 
made  in  attractive  styles,  $1,35  (postpaid). 
E.  STILSON,  R.  8,  Shelton,  Conn. 


BEEMAN  TRACTOR  wanted,  with  tools;  state 
condition  and  lowest  price.  ADVERTISER 
4740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  it* 


$■>50  DELCO  PLANT.  32  volts,  capacity  64  lights. 

batteries  A-l  condition;  generator  needs  new 
connecting  rod  and  valve;  will  take  $100  cash. 
LL-CHBR  KENNELS,  Box  201,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

MSS  Coronatyped;  40c  per  thousand,  one  carbon 
copy,  ROX  45,  Westport  Point,  Mass. 


HONEY — Clover-raspberry,  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.75,  delivered  third  zone.  S.  S. 
STRATTON,  Newark  Valley,  N,  Y. 


HONEY— 1924  price  list  free.  ROSCOK  F. 
WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  X.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction. 
N.  J. 


WANTED— Long  rye  straw,  tied  in  bundles:  two 
tons.  WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  INC.,  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  stock  of  millinery  and  tlx 
tures  at  a  very  low  price  for  a  quick  sale; 
chance  of  a  lifetime  for  anyone  entering  busi¬ 
ness.  E.  MAltTH,  135  N.  13th  St.,  Olean.  N.  Y. 


HONEY  of  quality;  best  by  test:  clover,  5  IDs.. 

$1.15:  10  His.,  $2.10:  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75; 
postpaid;  promptly.  M.  BALLARD,  Callicoon, 
N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  wholesome; 

5  lbs.,  $1:  10  lbs..  $1.90:  postpaid  third  zone; 
60-lb.  can.  $7.50.  here.  CHARLES  B.  ALLEN, 
Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY.  10  lbs.,  $2.10:  5  lbs..  $1.15. 

delivered.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Guaranteed  pure;  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.15;  two  5-lb  pails.  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails. 
$4.25;  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb.  can  here, 
delivered  at  station,  $8:  two  60-lb.  cans,  $15. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


. 


WANTED — 1200-egg  incubator,  Candee, 
town  or  Wishbone.  CLARENCE  M 
CAN,  Box  58,  Sou  til  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


New- 

DUN- 


PI  IIF,  delicious  Vermont  Maple  Syrup:  orders 
.  ,'low  for  new  crop,  ready  in  March  and 

April;  $3  per  gal.;  sugar  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails, 
40c  per  lb.  W.  H.  WARREN,  No.  Pomfret,  Yt 


HONEY— Quart, 
RICHARD  D. 


85c;  gallon,  $2.75:  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Oat  or  wheat  straw,  or  both,  s' it 
able  for  bedding;  quote  cash  price.  WALNUT 
GROVE  FARM,  Washington ville,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  GENERATOR,  one  K.W..  3  eoai- 
burning  500-chick  brooders;  Newton  and  Wisli- 
j  bone:  12  Poprman  brooders;  2  Buckeye  oil  500 
|  chick  brooder.  H.  L.  HAMILTON,,'  R.  I).  1, 
Huntington,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HORSERADISH,  ground  and  shipped 
the  same  day  the  order  is  received,  by  parcel 
post  paid,  at  $1.25  per  doz.  bottles;  less  than 
one  doz.,  15c  a  bottje.  S.  J.  McMICHAKL, 
142  N.  Cory  St.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


VIRGIN  WOOL  SOCKS,  stockings  and  knee- 
caps.  MARY  L.  CHURCH,  63  Pringle  St., 
Kingston,  Pa. 


SUNNY  BROOK  FAlRM — Pure  pork  sausage, 
made  from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm: 
3  lbs.  for  $1.00.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM. 
Winterfon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Old  eoins.  P.  M.  LANGE,  817 
Flower  City  Park.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

What  do  you  know  of  “General  Dis¬ 
count  Corporation.”  Gotham  National 
Bank  Building.  New  York  City?  They 
have  a  branch  office  here  in  Dayton,  anl 
are  a  stock-selling  corporation  ;  seem  to 
have  a  training  school  in  Dayton;  at 
least  they  teach  their  men  the  business 
before  sending  them  out  to  sell  stock.  As 
for  myself,  am  not  interested,  but  have 
a  brother-in-law  who  is  taking  their  les¬ 
sons  at  present  j',T-  B- 

Ohio. 

This  “training  school”  for  the  stock 
salesmen  suggests  James  W.  Elliott  s 
Business  Builders,  which  organization 
promoted  the  “Piggly-Wiggly”  and  other 
spurious  promotions  until  the  house  of 
cards  fell  about  Elliott’s  ears  about  a 
year  ago.  Elliott,  it  is  said,  treated  the 
salesmen  to  jazz  music  to  buoy  up  their 
enthusiasm  before  turning  the  salesmen 
loose  on  their  unsuspecting  victims.  Such 
methods  are  not  necessary  to  sell  sound 
securities  of  known  value.  There  is  no 
information  available  that  would  war¬ 
rant  investment  in  the  concern  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  Rose  Tire  Company,  the  United 
Financing  Syndicate,  the  Dealers’  Tire 
Company,  the  Low  Price  Tire  Company 
and  the  Mail  Order  Tire  Company,  all 
of  1526  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  were  the  subject  of  a  fraud  order 
issued  bv  the  Post  Office  Department  on 
January' 5,  1924.--  This  action  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  National  Vigilance  Commit¬ 
tee's  campaign  against  tire  companies 
whose  activities  tend  to  destroy  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  confidence  in  the  tire  industry.  The 
representatives  of  these  companies  have 
been  advertising  extensively  in  farm 
papers  offering  used  tires  at  fabulously 
low  prices  which,  when  delivered,  were 
found  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  decay  as 
to  be  absolutelv  unfit  for  further  use. 
When  complaint  was  made  the  purchaser 
was  advised  that  he  could  avail  himself 
of  the  privilege  accruing  from  the  com¬ 
panies’  guarantee  to  sell  a  second  tire 
at  half  the  price  if  the  first  tire  was 
■unsatisfactory. 


■where  the  sharp  practice  comes  in.  The 
10  cents  will  be  allowed  on  each  piece 
of  music  sold,  which  is  quite  different 
from  what  one  would  understand  from  a 
casual  reading  of  the  circular.  If  the 
individual  who  so  cunningly  devised  the 
circular  were  to  employ  his  talents  along 
legitimate  lines  he  would  be  more  highly 
rewarded  financially,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men,  than  to  try 
to  extract  a  few  dollars  by  a  deception 
from  helpless  women.  Those  answering 
the  advertisements  of  this  concern  are 
asked  to  send  $2  for  “working  outfit.”  1 
Perhaps  the  meanest  sort  of  petty 
swindlers  are  the  work-at-liome  schemes 
of  this  kind  that  take  money  in  small 
amounts  from  well-meaning  country  peo¬ 
ple  seeking  some  honorable,  profitable  j 
employment.  We  can  find  no  record  of 
the  American  Music  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  it  is  probably  just  a  name 
assumed  by  some  sharper  to  promote  an 
easy  money  scheme. 

On  January  2  we  shipped  by  express  to 
I.  R.  Hough  Fur  Corp..  Meriden,  Conn., 
five  skunk  furs,  consisting  of  one  black, 
two  narrow,  two  full  and  one  white. 
There  were  all  prime  December-caught 
furs .  The  black  was  extra  large,  heavy 
fur,  one  of  the  best  ever  caught  in  this 
section.  We  received  from  I.  R.  Hough 
Corp.,  their  check  for  $1.70  for  these  furs. 
We  could  have  got  over  $6  for  them  here. 
The  firm  did  not  even  list  them  as  to 
color,  as  you  will  see  by  their  grading 
sheet,  enclosed,  which  to  my  mind  clearly 
shows  their  intention  to  beat  us..  The 
furs  were  carefully  packed  for  shipment 
the  same  as  former  shipments  made  to 
New  York,  which  brought  good  returns, 
but  as  Hough’s  prices  were  higher  we 
thought  we  would  try  them.  Will  you 
see  if  you  can  help  us  to  get  anything 
more  out  of  I.  R.  Hough  and  if  not.  ad¬ 
vertise  them  so  some  other  poor  “sucker” 
will  not  get  badly  stung  as  we  did? 

New  York.  l.  h.  s. 

The  offer  of  higher  prices  than  legiti¬ 
mate  dealers  is  the  bait  always  used  by 
“gyps”  in  the  raw  fur  and  produce  trade. 
We  have  many  complaints  similar  to  the 
above  from  those  shipping  furs  to  P.  R. 
Hough  Fur  Corp.,  Meriden,  Conn.  Hough 
probably  learned  the  tricks  of  the  St. 
Louis  fur  sharks.  His  kind  seems  to  have 
no  trouble  to  find  publications  to  help  their 
game  along  by  publishing  their  adver¬ 
tising.  Our  records  would  indicate 


Door  op* 

Vinuous- 


Enjoy  the  Advantages  of  a 

UNADILLA  SILO 


M 

Gambrel  roof 
gives  extra  capacity 


TO  have  a  Unadilla  is  to  know  how  satisfac¬ 
tory  a  silo  can  be.  Satisfaction  starts  right  in 
from  the  minute  you  get  the  silo.  Door  front 
comes  assembled.  The  Unadilla  goes  together 
easily — any  handy  man  with  a  little  help  can 
erect  it. 

Then  your  satisfaction  continues,  day  after 
day,  year  after  year.  That’s  the  experience  of 
Unadilla  Users.  It’s  what  you  can  expect 

Because  the  Unadilla  is  an  exceptionally 
strong,  lasting,  well-built  silo.  Its  frost-defying 
construction  keeps  your  silage  good  to  the  last 
forkful.  Its  continuous  front  opening  saves  you 
hard  work.  No  pitching  silage  up  and  over-head. 
You  just  push  it  out  at  the  door  level.  Doors 
won’t  freeze  in  or  stick.  Door  fasteners,  only 
15  M  inches  apart,  form  a  ladder  safe  and  easy 
to  climb.  Many  more  such  features  of  conve-  t 
nience,  safety,  and  work  saving  are  brought 
out  in  the  Unadilla  Catalog.  Learn  all  the 
Unadilla’s  advantages. 

Time  payments  if  you  wish.  Send  for  Catalog 
today.  Handsome  discounts  for  early  orders. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Dodr  fasteners  form  S' 
safe,  convenient  ladder 


Agents  Wanted 

Opportunities  open. 
Act  quick.  Writefor 
particulars  NOW. 


Tbe  above  corresponds  with  our  in¬ 
variable  experience  with  bargain  tires 
advertised  by  “gyp”  tire  concerns.  It  is 
well  that  the  Post  Office  Departurtmt  has 
put  the  pirates  out  of  the  fraudulent  busi¬ 
ness.  The  publications  carrying  this 
class  of  advertising  are  farm  papers  in 
name  only. 

About  two  weeks  ago,  I  received  from 
the  National  Disabled  Soldiers’  League, 
1133  Broadway,  Room  410.  New  York, 
N  Y  .  a  dozen  lead  pencils  with  a  request 
that  I  send  them  $2  for  same.  I  have  not 
sent  the  money,  as  $2  does  not  grow  on 
bushes  at  my  house.  I  returned  same 
to  postmaster  and  he  told  me  the  office 
was  flooded  with  them.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  help  a  down-and-outer,  but  I 
supposed  the  United  State  Government 
was  taking  care  of  that  class,  in  first- 
class  shape.  j.  b.  w. 

This  scheme  to  sell  lead  pencils  on  the 
plea  of  helping  disabled  soldiers,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  a  fraud  as  far  as  helping  the 
soldiers  is  concerned.  The  soldiers  have 
not  benefited  by  many  projects  supposed 
to  be  conducted  for  their  benefit.  Some  of 
the  prominent  men  who  lent  their  names 
to  this  so-called  league  on  the  start  with¬ 
drew  their  names  when  they  learned  the 
methods  and  purposes  of  those  in  control. 


A  friend  answered  an  advertisement  in 
the  Boston  Herald  in  regard  to  address¬ 
ing  envelopes  for  the  American  Music 
Publishing  Company  of  New  York  City. 
The  enclosed  is  her  answer.  As  my  hus¬ 
band  makes  his  living  publishing  music, 
and  knows  the  profits,  etc.,  I  thought  the 
promise  of  10  cents  per  copy  some 
promise.  What  do  you  know  about,  the 
American  Publishing  Company  ?  Is  it  on 
the  level?  Our  friend  is  an  elderly  lady, 
and  we  do  not  wish  her  buncoed.  M  e 
have  taken  Tiif.  R.  N.-Y.  for  years. 

Massachusetts.  a.  d.  b. 

The  American  Music  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany’s  offer  is:  “For  every  copy  of 
music  that  you  address  and  mail  we 
allow  you  10  cents  per  copy.”  This  of¬ 
fer  is  a  fake  on  the  face  of  it,  as  no 
house  in  any  line  could  afford  to  pay  10 
cents  for  mailing  circulars.  In  reading 
the  offer  carefully  it  will  be  noted  the 
offer  specifies  “mailing  circulars  and 
music.”  which  implies  that  the  “music” 
must  be  sold  before  mailed.  This  is 


Hough  as  the  worst  actor  who  has  in¬ 
jected  himself  into  the  fur  trade  since  the 
notorious  Corey  Hide  and  Fur  Company. 
Hough’s  lawyer  has  threatened  to  sue 
The  R.  N.-Yt.  for  libel,  but  we  continue 
to  publish  the  record  he  is  making  for 
himself  just  the  same. 

I  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  years. 
It  is  worth  more  to  real  farmers  than  all 
the  other  farm  papers  published,  and  I 
have  seen  a  lot  of  them,  possibly  not  all. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  d. 

We  are  frank  to  admit  that  our  one 
principal  purpose  is  to  serve  the  real 
farmer.  Thirty-odd  years  ago  we  pledged 
ourselves  to  that  task.  If  we  have  made 
good  the  work  has  been  worth  while. 
There  are  spokesmen  aplenty  for  persons 
in  places  of  position  and  power.  To 
speak  for  those  who  have  no  others  to 
speak  consistently  for  their  best  interest 
is  for  us  a  cherished  privilege. 

Being  an  old  subscriber  to  your  paper, 
and  much  interested  in  Publisher’s  Desk. 
I  would  like  to  ask  your  advice  in  regard 
to  the  Nacozari  Consolidated  Copper  Co., 
of  Douglas,  Arizona.  These  people  are 
selling  shares  in  this  company’s  mines, 
purported  to  be  in  Mexico.  I  said  to  the 
agent  that  it  seemed  peculiar  to  me  that 
stock  with  such  bright  prospects  would 
go  begging  among  poor  people.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  the  information  that  it  was  an 
agreement  that  no  rich  people. should  get 
hold  of  any  of  the  stocks.  Being  a  little 
shaky,  I  ask  your  advice.  L.  E.  M. 

New  York. 

It’s  marvelous  how  interested  stock 
salesmen  are  to  favor  the  poor  when  sell¬ 
ing  their  wares.  The  rich  are  some¬ 
times  as  gullible-  as  those  in  poor  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  no  one  with  any  invest¬ 
ment  experience  would  consider  putting 
any  money  into  this  unknown  project. 
Anyone  inclined  to  speculate  or  gamble 
can  find  plenty  of  opportunity  to  indulge 
these  inclinations  with  stocks  of  well- 
known  and  producing  copper  companies. 
And  they  can  be  bought  at  bargain  prices 
as  compared  with  the  price  of  these 
stocks  a  few  years  ago. 

Garage  Man  :  “How  much  d’you 
want?”  Driver:  “A  gallon.”  Garage 
Man:.  “Wot’s  the  idea — weaning  it?” 
— Life. 


Mixed  with  just  sand,  stone  or 
gravel  and  water,  ALPHA  CEMENT 
gives  you  the  most  substantial  and 
enduring  home,  yard,  farm  and 
business-place  improvements. 

See  the  local  Alpha  dealer.  He 
is  a  cement-service  man. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore 
Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Ironton,  Ohio 
Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
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When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


temperate, 
at  $45  per 

month,  board  and  room,  on  hundred-acre  estate 
on  the  Sound,  3  miles  from  Northport,  L.  1 
where  2  cows,  2  horses,  150  chickens  are  kept; 
corn,  feed,  and  vegetables,  for  own  use  only,  is 
raised;  state  nationality,  age,  height,  weight 
and  past  experience,  with  copies  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  or  personal  references.  LOUIS  F.  GEISS- 
LER,  Fort  Salonga,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — White  girl  for  general  housework  for 
couple  and  two  children;  family  washing  done 
out.  BOX  132,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  good  tree  pruners  for  three 
weeks,  late  March,  to  top  work  three  and 
four-year  apple  trees.  Apply  W.  E.  SCHMICK 
FRUIT  FARMS,  Hamburg,  Ta. 


DAIRYMAID  wanted  on  a  small  commercial 
plant;  modern  equipment;  state  experience 
and  wages  expected;  Westchester.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4734,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted  on  a  private  estate; 

state  experience  and  wages  expected;  West¬ 
chester.  ADVERTISER  4735,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  on  fruit  and  truck  farm;  op¬ 
erate  tractor  and  sprayer;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  D.  G.  GAUNT,  Paulsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Refined,  strong  couple,  master  of  cot¬ 
tage  of  boys;  wife  to  take  charge  of  dormitory 
or  cook  for  small  family;  salary  $1500  and  home. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — Young  woman,  to  assume  charge  of 
modern  dairy  and  office  building  on  private 
estate,  40  miles  from  New'  York;  must  under¬ 
stand  bookkeeping  and  correspondence  and  be 
able  to  keep  this  building  and  milk  utensils 
clean ;  wages  $70  per  month,  with  board  and 
room.  SUPERINTENDENT,  Girdle  Ridge,  Iva- 
tonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  farm  teamster  March  first  or 
fifteenth;  reasonable  hours  and  good  home. 
Address  BOX  28,  R.  D.  1,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  married  man  March  1  to  take  full 
charge  of  nine  registered  Holstein  cows  and 
five  sowts,  under  supervision  of  manager;  drive 
Ford  truck  and  do  odd  jobs  around  the  farm. 
ADVERTISER  4747,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Working  foreman  for  fruit  farm, 
Hudson  Valley;  must  have  knowledge  of  power 
sprayer,  tractor,  etc.;  limited  amount  of  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work:  salary  and  profit  sharing. 
ADVERTISER  4742,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Man  and  wife;  man  for  general 
chores,  chauffeur,  gardening,  etc. ;  wife  for 
general  housework;  this  means  both  city  anil 
country  and  is  an  excellent  position  for  a 
capable  couple.  Address,  GEO.  J.  GROSMAN, 
215  Astor  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Hard-working  farmer  and  -wife  to 
take  care  of  farm  in  Massachusetts,  commenc¬ 
ing  April  1;  write,  stating  salary,  age,  nation¬ 
ality,  and  size  of  family.  ADVERTISER  4743, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Boy,  strong,  clean  and  willing,  for 
farm  work;  no  cigarettes.  F.  L.  HORNING, 
Worcester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single,  trustworthy  gardener  and 
caretaker,  who  wants  a  steady  job  on  6-acre 
suburban  place;  experienced  on  vegetables,  fruit, 
flowers  and  small  greenhouse;  no  transients  need 
apply:  A-l  references  required;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  MALLORY  FARM,  Park  Avenue,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn. 

WANTED — A  first-class  dairy  man;  only  man 
of  good  habits  need  apply;  permanent  position 
for  good  man.  J.  S.  DUNLOP,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  run  a  75-acre  farm 
on  50-50  shares;  have  one  thousand  apple 
trees  and  other  small  fruit;  10  cows,  part  pure 
bred;  all  farm  machinery;  good  team;  good 
house;  hot  and  cold  water;  4  miles  from  best 
market  in  Pennsvlvania:  references  exchanged. 
II.  M.  POSTEN,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  Commercial 
Poultry  Farm  in  eastern  New  York;  1400  lay¬ 
ers;  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — For  private  estate,  near  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  three  general  farm  hands,  single,  able 
or  willing  to  learn  to  drive  tractor;  work  lasts 
till  Nov.  30;  state  experience,  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  with  board  and  room.  Apply  J.  WALKER, 
“Loehevan,”  Derby,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  couple,  man  knowledge 
of  gardening,  cold  frames,  willing  to  milk, 
one  with  greenhouse  experience  given  prefer¬ 
ence:  wife,  good  cook,  clean  housekeeper;  both 
strictly  honest,  willing,  congenial;  live  with 
family;  good  home,  steady  position  to  right 
couple;  reference,  experience,  first  letter:  don’t 
answer  unless  qualified.  P.  E.  BURR,  Oakdale, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Farmer  and  wife  on  small  farm, 
New  Jersey;  general  all  around  man,  house¬ 
work  for  family  of  two,  no  laundry;  horse, 
cow.  poultrv;  state  wages,  experience,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4755,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TENANT  farmer  wanted  for  well  equipped 
farm  276  acres,  good  buildings,  accommo¬ 
dates  35  cows,  16  cows  at  present,  all  machin¬ 
ery  including  tractor,  silo  filler,  thrasher  on 
the  place.  Inquire  of  PROFESSOR  V.  G. 
SIMKHOVITCH,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

WANTED — Single  or  married  man  to  work  on 
farm  on  shares  on  truck  farm  on  Eastern 
Shore,  adjacent  to  tidewater;  wages,  $35  per 
month;  house,  garden  and  firewood  furnished. 
Address  G.  W.  WARREN,  Quinby,  Accomack 
Co.,  Va. 

SINGLE  MAN  or  couple,  to  live  with  Protestant 
owner  and  work  farm  on  halves;  board,  tools, 
manure  and  team  furnished.  L,  W.,  P.  0.  Box 
230,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single,  or  married  man  with  small 
family,  that  understands  farming;  big  wages 
and  good  home  to  the  right  man.  Answer  FRED 
RUPPERT,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARM  HAND  WANTED— Single, 
non-smoker;  permanent  position, 


WANTED — Immediately,  all  round  farm  hand; 

wages.  $50  and  board:  references.  ADVER- 
TT^ER  4756,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  working  Herdsman,  capable 
of  handling  men;  certified  dairy  producing 
fourteen  hundred  quarts  milk  daily,  willing 
and  able  to  milk  only  when  necessary;  write, 
stating  age,  wages  desired,  name  references 
and  experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Young  married  man  to  work  under 
manager,  capable,  trustworthy,  energetic 
with  general  farm  experience;  wages,  $80  per 
month,  house  containing  all  conveniences;  milk, 
fuel,  light,  garden  produce;  wife,  competent 
housekeeper  willing  to  board  one  or  two  men 
when  necessary  at  $30  each  per  month;  for  an 
interview,  write  stating  experience,  age,  na¬ 
tionality,  number  of  family,  references.  BOX 
271,  Central  Valley,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — For  private  estate,  near  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  single  man  to  drive  Ford  truck  and 
do  general  estate  work;  must  be  able  to  drive 
in  traffic;  state  wages  expected  with  board  and 
room.  Apply  J.  WALKER,  "Loehevan 
Derby,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  as  general  farm  help, 
with  knowledge  of  sheep  management:  good 
home  and  permanent  position  for  trustworthy 
man;  Englishman  preferred;  reply,  stating  age, 
with  references  and  wages  required.  H.  A. 
Lee,  Brookw'ood,  Hudson.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm 
work  and  care  of  milking  Shorthorns:  state 
wages  and  references.  C.  G.  WAGNElt, 
Westford.  Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN,  21,  desires  responsible  situation 
with  chance  of  advancement;  farm  raised, 
licensed  tester  with  association  experience; 
knowledge  all  farm  crops,  machines,  etc. ;  short - 
course  graduate;  conscientious.  ADVERTISER 
4744,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  dairy 
preferred;  5  years’  experience,  Cornell  train¬ 
ing;  single,  26,  conscientious,  competent  and 
steady.  STEWART  TREEN,  228  Linden  Avc., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN.  single,  26,  wishes 
position;  references.  P.  O.  BOX  427,  Great 
Kills,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

QUALIFIED  ORCIIARDIST  desires  position  as 
working  foreman  on  commercial  orchard  or 
estate;  years  of  practical  experience;  college 
training.  ADVERTISER  4748,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG,  married  American,  wants  position 
driving  tractor  or  truck;  experienced  in  farm 
machinery;  willing  to  do  general  farm  work; 
$25  per  week,  tenement,  fuel  furnished.  My 
address  is,  ROY  E.  FIELD,  Woronoake  Heights, 
Woronoco,  Mass. 

WANTED — Position  as  foreman  or  general  farm 
manager  by  April  1;  married  man,  30  years 
of  age;  small  family;  honest,  reliable,  good 
habits:  lifetime  experience  in  handling  ma¬ 
chinery,  farming,  managing  men;  best  of  ref- 
-ences.  ADVERTISER  4740,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Two  southern  Delaware  County  (N. 

Y.)  hillside  farms,  157  acres  $1,200;  175  acres, 
$3,000;  if  interested  write  TERCY  TAYLOR, 
Kelsey,  N.  Y. 

TO  RENT — A  fruit  farm  about  50  miles  from 
New  York;  long  time  lease;  full  data  will  be 
given  in  answer  to  inquiries.  ADVERTISER 
4 1 30,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  for  housework  in  small 
family  near  Lakewood,  N.  J. ;  good  home; 
small  six-room  house:  all  conveniences;  $40 
per  month  to  start,  more  if  satisfactory.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4763,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  for  small  place,  Westchester  County 
suburb;  man.  useful  inside  and  out,  and  as¬ 
sist  with  invalid  gentleman:  wife,  plain  cook; 
good  home,  good  wages;  personal  references 
required.  A.  J.  COWAN,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — For  private  estate  near  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  single  men  for  general  estate  and 
garden  work.  Work  lasts  unt.il  Nov.  30;  state 
experience  and  wages  expected  with  board  and 
room.  Apply  J.  WALKER,  "Loehevan,”  Derby, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Working  farmer  for  institution  on 
Long  Island;  must  be  able  to  raise  vegetables 
and  small  farm  crops;  personal  interview  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  4762,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  superintendent  March 
1,  by  man  with  years  of  experience  as  super¬ 
intendent  qn  large  certified  farm;  37  years  of 
age,  married;  college  graduate;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  regards  character,  ability  and  honesty; 
only  a  large  position  considered  where  results 
are  expected  and  paid  for;  purebred  herd  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER,  4431,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MASTER  farmer  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
gardening,  machinery,  purebred  cattle,  produc¬ 
ing  and  retail  fancy  market  milk,  handling  of 
men,  buying  and  selling:  can  furnish  high-class 
reference  to  prove  my  ability.  ADVERTISER 
4621,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN,  single,  22;  four 
years’  experience  on  private  estate;  wishes 
position  on  commercial  plant;  references.  H. 
KORFF,  213  E.  72d  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  practical  farm  or  estate 
manager,  15  years’  experience  supplemented 
by  Cornell  College  training;  understand  the  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughly  in  all  its  modern  branches;  no 
proposition  is  too  large;  American,  married;  ref¬ 
erences  furnished.  ADVERTISER,  4696,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm. 
ADVERTISER  4702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  21  speaks  English,  wants  job  on  dairy 
farm  or  poultry  plant;  5  years’  experience;  to 
February  or  later.  ADVERTISER  4724,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN.  25,  wants  place  to  work  on 
shares,  where  diversified  farming  is  practiced 
and  legumes  raised:  where  the  owners  are  an 
elderly  couple  who  do  not  want  to  leave  and 
would  board  him;  Trotestant:  no  tobacco;  clean 
habits;  experience  with  all  classes  of  live  stock: 
references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  4731,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  American,  45,  making  specialty 
of  A.  R.  O.  work,  to  take  charge  of  test  cows 
in  large  herd  of  Guernseys  or  Jerseys;  have 
made  three  world’s  records  in  the  Guernsey 
breed,  and  several  class  leaders;  or  would  con¬ 
sider  taking  charge  of  a  small  select  herd  on 
private  place;  must  be  a  high-class  position;  not 
less  than  $125  a  month  considered;  personal  in¬ 
terview  desired:  at  liberty  April  1.  Address 
ADVERTISER  4732,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CUSTODY  and  maintenance;  properties  city  or 
country;  improved  or  otherwise;  man  middle 
age  “with  an  eye  for  efficiency  and  economy,” 
desires  responsible  position.  BOX  182,  Mount 
Forest,  Ontario. 


YOUNG  married  couple,  with  boy  13  years  of 
age  wish  position  on  poultrv  farm;  two  vears 
exnerience.  ARTHUR  McNEIL,  Rt.  5,  Pots¬ 
dam,  N.  Y. 


FIRST-CLASS  working  head  herdsman.  married ; 

open  for  position  March  15.  Experienced  in 
A,.  It.  Work,  producing  certified  milk,  feeding, 
breeeding,  calf  raising,  veterinary  work;  trust- 
worthv.  number  A-l  references;  state  salary. 
ADVERTISER  4737.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  gardener  or  manager 
of  an  estate;  understands  trees  of  all  kinds 
with  shrubs;  can  do  general  repairs-  about  place. 
ADVERTISER  4739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  of  more  than  average  ability. 

open;  lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience, 
all  branches  general  farming;  specialty,  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle:  good  judge,  successful  A.  R.  work; 
world’s  fat  record:  feed,  fit  and  show:  certified 
milk  production:  get  capacity  out  of  help;  record 
spotless,  ambition  endless:  Protestant  Ameri¬ 
can,  married,  34.  P.  O.  BOX  214,  Lamberts- 
ville,  N.  J. 


WOULD 

home. 

Yorker. 


like  a  position  as  nurse  in  school  or 
ADVERTISER  4738,  care  Rural  New- 


POSITION  as 
single  man, 
Si-PERVISOR, 
Mass. 


supervisor  in  boys’  school  by 
35,  who  understands  poultry. 
696  Summer  Street,  Abington, 


POULTRYMAN  or  Estate  manager  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  married.  Uornell  training,  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  Maryland,  Delaware,  southern  Jersey 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  4750,  care  Rural  Xcw'- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  manager  of 
poultry  farm  by  practical  poultryman;  16 
years’  experience,  Cornell  College  training;  un¬ 
derstands  the  business  thoroughly  in  all  its 
modern  features;  also  fruit  growing  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming:  American,  married,  36  years  old; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  4695,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  • 


POULTRYMAN,  farmer,  carpenter;  married, 
Christian  character,  a  hustler;  broad  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  position  with  full  charge  and  re¬ 
sponsibility;  results  to  determine  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4751,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YEAR  AROUND  position  wanted  by  April  1; 

married,  no  children;  gardening,  live  stock, 
poultry,  drive  car.  no  chauffeur’s  job;  references; 
cottage  and  usual  privileges;  state  wages  and 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
4759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED,  Christian  woman  seeks  re-engage¬ 
ment  as  nurse  to  small  children,  or  would 
take  charge  of  motherless  family;  kind,  capable 
and  experienced.  J.  S.,  care  of  F.  Sparling, 
R.  3,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

POULTRYMAN,  very  good  education,  capable, 
wants  placement  with  responsibility;  best 
references:  good  living  conditions  essential. 
AD\  ERTISER  4760,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER — Agricultural  college  graduate,  as 
assistant  on  large  commercial  fruit  farm. 
ADVERTISER  4764,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — -Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Endicott-Johnson  markets; 
milk  12c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  good  income.  Write  owner,  AN¬ 
DREW  NELSON,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm;  town  one  mile. 
L.  CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


A. 


FOR  RENT — 150  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
truck,  poultry,  dairy;  good  buildings;  within 
three  miles  of  heart  of  city;  write  to  JACOB 
G.  LII’MAN,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

120  ACRES,  35  acres  timber,  balance  tillable, 
orchard  on  farm,  well  watered,  buildings  In 
good  condition;  It.  D.  route;  $4,200.  BOX  134, 
West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

FIVE  HILL  farms,  in  New  York  State,  al!  ad¬ 
joining  each  other,  500  acres,  high  state  <f 
cultivation;  farms  have  four  sets  good  build¬ 
ings;  farm  No.  1  has  large  barn  56x133,  ice 
house,  blacksmith  shop,  garage,  milk  house, 
tractor  house,  sheds,  two  silos  14x40;  make 
grade  A  milk,  52  cows  some  now  fresh,  8 
horses,  50  sheep,  lot  of  wood,  water,  and  or 
chards;  equipped  with  all  modern  machinery, 
etc.;  will  sell  to  suit  purchaser,  one  or  all  of 
the  farms;  stock  and  tools  if  desired;  easy 
terms  or  trade  for  city  property.  A.  C.  MATH- 
EWSON,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Beautiful  new  7-room  commuters’ 
country  home;  modern  plumbing,  etc.;  garage; 
no  other  buildings;  fine  view  and  location,  on  46 
acres  choice  land,  soon  worth  more  alone  than 
entire  piece;  12  minutes’  walk  to  II.  L.  &  W. 
station;  28  miles  from  New  York;  $12,500: 
$4,500  cash;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  4665, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 80  acres,  sandy 
loam,  114  miles  from  Gainesville,  Wyoming 
County;  fine  buildings;  a  one  man  farm;  espec¬ 
ially  adapted  to  potatoes.  H.  P.  WILSON, 
Castile,  N.  Y. 

FARM — 25  acres,  2 14  miles  Beverly,  N.  J.; 

electrically  lighted  modern  houses  for  1000 
chickens,  up-to-date  dairy  barn,  usual  farm 
buildings,  1200  peach  trees,  pear  and  apple 
orchard;  berries:  house,  5  bedrooms  and  bath, 
hot  water  heat,  electric  light,  water  plant; 
everything  in  good  order;  10  cows,  2  horses,  400 
chickens,  $12,000  includes  stock  and  machinery; 
terms  to  suit.  It.  D.  McElroy,  Beverly,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — 218-acre  Seneca  County 
lake  farm:  suitable  for  large  tractor  farming. 
C.  F.  NORDSTROM,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

FULLY  EQUIPPED,  9-aere  poultry  farm;  1100 
layers;  6-room  house,  all  conveniences;  for 
particulars,  write  BOX  114,  Gorden  Rd,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 2*4  acres,  irrigated,  Skinner  Sys¬ 
tem.  This  land  is  located  in  the  famous  Onion 
and  Lettuce  section  of  South  Jersey.  Modern 
eight-room  house,  bath  room,  electric  lights,  in 
fact  all  city  conveniences;  also  four-room  bun¬ 
galow  goes  with  this  place;  this  place  is  located 
eight  miles  from  city  of  Bridgeton;  $7,000, 
terms  right  to  private  customer.  F.  B.  MAY- 
HDW,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 


MONMOUTH  COUNTY  truck  farm,  also  poultry; 

20  acres  tillable,  15  pasture  and  woodland; 
stocked  and  equipped:  good  buildings;  glass 
plant  house;  running  spring  water;  good  mar¬ 
kets:  Federal  mortgage,  $2 .000;  cash.  $2,000; 
balance,  terms.  ADVERTISER  4705,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Small 
preferred ;  give 
TISER  4707,  care 


farm.  Southern  Pennsylvania 
details  and  terms.  ADVEIt 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 16  acre  trucking  farm;  good  build 
ings:  near  town  and  shipping  station;  terms. 
BOX  309.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 24-acre  farm:  will  sell  chean  en 
account  of  sickness;  in  southern  New  Jersey. 
ADVERTISER  4715,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  HOUSE  with  one  or  two  acres,  wanted, 
in  upper  Westchester,  Putnam:  or  southern 
Connecticut:  purchase  or  lease.  ADVERTISER 
4722,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  OR  SALE — Valuable  farm,  Western  Pennsyl- 
'ania,  200  acres;  well  located;  level;  substan¬ 
tial  house,  large  barn,  silo;  reasonable;  real  op¬ 
portunity.  Address  now,  ADVERTISER  4733, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  plant  hatchery;  12  acres 
valuable  land;  must  be  sold  quick;  big  bar¬ 
gain;  little  cash.  Write  at.  once,  BOX  33  R  1 
Raven  Rock,  N.  J. 

BEAUTIFUL  country  home  at  foot  of  Berkshire 
mountains  consisting  of  fine  12-room  house, 
cellar,  garage  for  two  cars,  poultry  houses,  ex¬ 
cellent  barn  with  basement,  stabling  for  two 
horses,  four  acres  of  land,  asparagus  and  straw¬ 
berry  beds,  fine  grape  arbors,  pear  and  apple 
trees,  shade  trees,  lawn  and  vegetable  garden: 
house  has  two  newly  equipped  bathrooms  com¬ 
plete  with  liest  fixtures,  pipeless  furnace,  electric 
pump  from  never-failing  well  with  another  con¬ 
nection  to  a  creek  running  through  property 
electric  light  in  every  room,  telephone  connec¬ 
tion,  all  buildings  newly  painted  inside  and  out 
and  in  very  good  repair,  more  than  a  car  load 
of  coke  and  four  tons  of  coal  go  with  property 
now  in  cellar;  a  wonderful  bargain  and  suitable 
for  poultry  and  vegetable  growing;  one  and  one- 
iia-fLniiles  froln  R.  station;  near  town  of 
l..>0<).  For  further  particulars  address  W 
JEFFERSON,  Sharon,  Conn. 


MODERN  poultry  farm  on  state  road  in  village- 

newly  painted  9-room  house;  partly  furnished: 
bath,  hot  and  cold  water;  2  screened  porches- 
laying  houses  fully  equipped  for  850  hens;  3 
colony  houses  for  1500  chicks;  3  Candee  brood¬ 
ers;  running  water  in  laying  house;  good  base¬ 
ment  barn,  30  ft  x  40  ft  with  feed  room ;  hay 
fork  and  water;  store  room;  buildings  new;  1923 
Sehwalge-Smith  Incubator;  Jersey  cow;  good 
horse;  about  400  Leghorn  hens  and  pullets- 
wagon ;  carriage;  cutter;  harnesses:  small  tools- 
13  acres  fertile  land;  $9,000;  quick  sale;  no 
agents.  LYNCROFT  POULTRY  FARM,  Lisle 
JN.  Y.  ’ 

UNUSUAL  opportunity  to  own  Grade  A  Dairv 

i  arm;  acerage  and  location  ideal;  30  mile’s 
from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  4736.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 
JOHNNIE 
N.  Y. 


■5  building  lots;  good  location,  fine. 
STEWART,  Hunter,  Green  Co., 


FOR  SALE— 312  acre  dairy  farm  in  beautiful 

in, v-  omf ’  i,rs<>  barns,  two  silos,  cut  175  tons 
hay  200  acres  under  cultivation;  on  main  line  of 
;  •  &  between  Albany  and  Bingham- 

ton:  creamery  at  station,  with  or  without  large 
residence;  failing  health  forces 
wiHy  sell  cheap.  OWNER,  Box 


owner  to  sell; 
321,  Unadilla, 


WANTED — To  lease  for  1 
town,  good  roads,  etc. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


year,  small  farm, 
ADVERTISER 


near 

4741, 


I  O U  SAKE  0%  acres,  500  Leghorn  hens,  six- 

roomed  house;  splendid  location;  nice  home, 
ype  cheap  but  worth  the  money.  Write  OWNER 
T'  158,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Ii.  D.  3,  Box 


WANTED — A  share  tenant 


»  ,  -  - - on  a  180-aere  dairy 

farm,  1  mile  from  the  village  of  Alfred  \llo- 
gany  County,  N.  Y„  the  seat  of  Alfred  College, 
New  York  state  Agricultural  School  and  other 


good  school  privileges;  registered 
lie;  references  required.  EARL  P 
Alfred,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  cat- 
SAUNDERS, 


05-ACRE 

orchard 


FARM— 25  acres  Alfalfa;  9  acres  good 
balance,  cultivation;  share  or  money 
lent;  must  he  reliable.  ADVERTISER 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


4746 


DAI  1! V  1ARM  of  13  acres;  fully  equipped ;  re¬ 

ining  after  2o  vears  of  business;  milk  route 
may  be  bought  separately;  also  work  horse  ami 
two  steam  water  pumps.  WM. 

Box  18,  ftay.shore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SEDLACEK, 


“  bvel  land,  new  barn;  only  3  miles  to 

fil-L’  terms  very  reasonable.  L.  p  FAIR- 
BANK,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


horn 


IOIL1RY  I- ARM,  15  acres,  2  houses,  100x20 
each;  electric  lights,  running  water;  700  Leg 
hens,  horse,  implements,  5-room  house;  18 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  1  mile  to  station;  all 
,-'!!.,!l"KS  ln  k<md  order:  p  ice,  $8,000 
V ERTISER  4745,  - 


care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AD 


l*  OR  RENT — Large  farm,  implements  and  12 
cows;  attractive  proposition,  write  inune- 
diately,  II.  MASON,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 

IMPROVED,  60-acre  farm:  7-room  house,  newly 

painted;  good  outbuildings;  on  public  roads  at 
station;  no  agents.  Apply,  HAYDEN,  Robbins, 

FERTILE  FARM.  60  acres;  new  buildings,  silo. 
L.  G.  KELLOGG,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Small  acreage,  equipped  for  poultry, 

1  iiour  Newark;  main  road;  house  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  small  payment.  G.  P.,  10  Henry  Streef 
Metuehen,  N.  J.  ’ 


WANTED — -Mountain  farm,  50  to  200  acreB  for 

r  b<Y8  «amp,  with  lake  for  swimming,  brook 
for  fishing;  100  miles  or  more  from  New'  York- 
must  be  reasonable;  third  cash,  balance 
ADV  ERTISER  700  East  4th  Street, 


terms. 
Brooklyn, 


able 


FOR  SALE— 126-acre  farm  in  Tioga  County;  80 

acres  tillable,  20  acres  pasture,  balance  valu- 
tiniber;  good  11-room  house,  2  barns  (water 
in  house  piped  to  barn);  stanchions  for  13  head- 
cement  floor;  box  stalls  for  horses;  buildings  in 
good  condition;  located  on  new  cement  road  IV, 
miles  from  village;  two  railroads;  11  miles  t  > 
large  city  with  colleges;  will  sell  with 
equipment  and  stock  for  $7,000; 
equipment;  for  terms  and  further 
apply  to  owner.  BOX 


103, 


full 

or  without 
information, 
Willseyville,  N.  Y. 


VINELAND— -Equipped  poultry  farm,  new  semi 
bungalow,  rooms,  bath,  boat,  electric,  gas, 
all  modern;  *>  acres;  1  mile  from  town:  poultrv 
house  capacity,  500:  garage,  fruit  trees,  250 
White  Leghorn  pullets;  price  $6,000,  cash  $1,500. 
balance  on  mortgage.  Write  Owner,  BOX  176 
\  inelund  N.  J. 


FARM  WANTED — Will  exchange  my  8-room 
house,  all  improvements,  8  minutes’  walk  from 
depot:  price,  $9,200;  mortgage,  $3,200;  rented 
for  $900  per  year;  want  farm  about  same  equitv- 
good  soil:  no  agents.  J.  V.  POWERS  39  No 
Ocean  Ave.,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

MODERN  equipped  poultry  plant;  mammoth  in¬ 

cubator.  1000  laying  pullets,  near  trains,  trol¬ 
leys,  schools,  etc.;  modern  dwelling,  all  city  con¬ 
veniences.  Owner,  BOX  27,  South  Vineland, 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  249. 
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Actual  Average 
|K  Size — Stark 
Delicious 
Bk  Apple 


*W'd/0-a,"™Wrct5am‘P^s'HeTfore 

Than  Farm  Crops  Off  My  670  Acres : 


—so  declares  H.  L.  Anderson  &  Son,  owners  of  700  acres  of 
good  ILLINOIS  land  in  Pike  Co.,  who  planted  30  acres  of  that  a 
land  to  Stark  OLD  OAK  PROCESS  Whole  Root  Trees.  It  has  m 
yielded  amazing  profit-crops  for  years — far  greater  than  their 
best  corn  land. 

In  the  last  6  years,  genuine  STARK  DELICIOUS  (grown  on 
ORIGINAL  TREE  Strain  Trees)  and  other  apples  in  this  little  1 
orchard  have  SOLD  “ON  THE  TREES”  FOR  $47,000.00!  The 
Andersons  saved  all  picking,  grading,  packing  and  marketing  costs, 
This  is  an  average  of  nearly — 


$8000.00  Profit  Crops  PerYear  Off  30  Acres 


In  10  years,  these  superior  trees  on  30  acres  have  brought  the  Andersons  9 
crops!  —  and  they  declare — “The  balance  of  our  700-acre  farm,  devoted  to 
general  farming  and  live  stock,  has  not  brought  us  as  much  money  as  this  30- 
acre  orchard  in  the  past  10  years!” 

Stark  Delicious  orchards  in  almost  every  state  are  pouring  like  riches  into  the  * 
bank  accounts  of  their  owners.  Look  at  the  photos  shown  on  this  page.  Read  the 
facts  printed  beneath  each  photo!  Think  of  the  profit  there  would  be  in  a  Stark 
Delicious  Orchard  (even  a  small  one)  for  YOU! 

of  E  S  WALKER.  Belknap  Co.,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  who  has  3  acres  of  Stark 

----  -  '  '  1  times  as  much  as  farm  crops-even  on  this  run-aown  sun: 

by  W.  S.  MYGRANT,  well  known  NEW  YORK  Orchardist 
‘Stark  Del ic  io  u  sTr  e  e  sh  a  v  eth  e  BACKBONE  in  them!  They  bear  fruit  young  and  live  and  beai 


5  Acres  Yield  $9,200.00 
in  4  Y ears 

Chas.Taylor,  Sullivan  Co.  ,N.  Y. 
(see  photo  above).  Stark  Deli¬ 
cious  Specialist,  reports  $9,200 
from5  acres  in  last  four  years. 


H.  L.  Anderson  &  Son 
raise  even  larger  Stark 
Delicious  than  this. 


Consider  the  case _ _  _ 

other  varieties.  He  asserts,  “My  3  acre  orchard  pays  I 
The  reason  for  this  superior  profit-making  is  given 

He  declares: — “L — I - 11-1 - 

twice  as  long  as  inferior  trees.’’ 

ORIGINAL  «  - 
TREE  Wi 

Strain  of**  JL 

Learn  how  R.  A.  KNISELY,  a  former 
cigar  packer,  York  Co.,  PENN.,  started 
a  3  acre  orchard  9  years  ago.  Stark 


►Sold  ONLY  by 
STARK 
BRO’S 


Delicious  bore  5  bu.  and  more  each 
last  year  and  he  easily  gets  $5.00 
a  bu.  for  his  Stark  Delicious. 

This  one  ad  alone  shows  you  where 
Stark  Delicious  is  yielding  rich 
money-making  crops  in  6  states. 
SEND  TO  US  FOR'  A  FREE  COPY 
of  our  NEW.  BIG  80-Page,  4-Color 
De  Luxe  Edition  FRUIT  TREE 
BOOK— and  learn  how  and  why 
Stark  Delicious  is  the  Biggest  Money- 
Crop  Maker  for  Orchardists  Every¬ 
where  North,  East,  South  and  West. 
It  will  also  post  you  about— 


licious  and  McIntosh  last  year  alone! 

—and  how  E.  P.  BROTZMAN, 
Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  with  several  plant¬ 
ings  of  ORIGINAL  TREE  Strain. 
Stark  Delicious  trees,  states: — “We 
were  offered  $5.00  per  bu.  for  our 
Stark  Delicious  before  we  picked 
them.” 

— and  how  PHILIP  DU  BOIS,  noted 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  grower,  received 
$10,000.00  for  last  year’s  crop  alone 


$21,800.00  Profit  From  » 
Little  Orchard 

J.  J.  Bohlender,  Clermont  Co., 
OHIO  (See  photo  above)— a 
Stark  Delicious  grower,  has 
NETTED  $21,800.00  in  6  years 
from  his  12  to  20  acre  orchard. 


lO-Yr.-Old  Stark  Delicious 
Bearing  1 2  bu.  in  New  Y  ork 

Dudley  Palmer,  Ulster  Co. ,  N .  Y . 
(photo  above)  received  $5.00  per 
bu.  for  his  Stark  Delicious  when 
fancy  McIntosh  brought  only 
$5.00  per  barrel. 


per  acre  of  apples  such  as  Stark  De- 


Stark’s  Golden  Delicious 


SALESMEN 

WANTED 

Good  Pay  Weekly, 
k  Write  us  A 
Vx.  TO  -  OAY^/ 


F.  H.  L.  I  —Says  prof.  U.  P. 
culturist,  I  Hedrick  —  Famous 
Exp.Sta.  I  N.  Y.  Pomologist. 

variety  BORE  CROPS  IN  33  DIF- 


1CK  STATED -“Is  creating 
the  Sensation  _  of  the  Times 
Among  Fruit  Growers.” 

“It  will  Revolutionize  Apple 
Growing!  I  have  never 
seen  anything 
like  it 
before!” 


Books 


Get  S  Seeds  of 
Stark’s  Blight-Resister” 

TOMATO — FREE 

This  Tomato  variety 
has  made  the  great- 
/liMliy  est,  quickest  success 
//Mm/  in  tlae  history  of  seed 

mnrny/  houses.  Check  cou- 

Y/yy///  pon  if  you  wish  5  Free 

z mr  Tomato  Seeds. 


$7.00  for  75  Stark  Delicious  Apples 

Photo  above — one  6-yr.-old  tree  of  600 
Stark  Delicious  in  A.  A.  Marshall’s  or¬ 
chard,  Fitchburg,  MASS.  He  gets  won¬ 
drous  prices — “$7.00  for  75’’  in  cartons. 
He  also  has  planted  Stark’s  Golden 
Delicious . 


Nurseries 

Oldest  in  America  —  Largest  in 
the  World 

LOUISIANA,  MO. 

For  Over  108  Year* 


“Blight-Resister”  Tomato 

—  the  most  sensational  tomato 
ever  introduced — resists  wilt  and 
blight— send  Cou-  W“«  VJ  C"  E* 
pon  for  5  seeds—  JT  I\r iTs 


jjni 

j| 
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Photo  by  C.  A.  Purchase 


Sky  Line  of  Down  Town  New  York  From  the  Hudson  River 


Snug  for  Winter  Driving 

By  the  addition  of  a  winter  enclosure,  the  Buick 
five-passenger,  four-cylinder  touring  car  is 
ideally  equipped  for  cold  weather  driving. 

The  dependable  power  of  the  sturdy  Buick 
valve-in-head  engine  and  the  added  safety  of  the 
Buick  four-wheel  brakes  are  essential  to  daily 
use  that  make  Buick  so  well  suited  to  traveling 
all  kinds  of  roads  in  every  season. 

Snugly  protected  by  tight  glass-paneled  curtains, 
the  touring  model  approximates  closed  car  con¬ 
venience  at  no  sacrifice  of  its  durable  utility. 

Ask  any  Buick  dealer  to  show  you  this  enclos¬ 
ure-equipped  car. 


WHEN  BETTER 


AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  B  UICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Flint,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Pioneer  Builders  of  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars 


Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities— Dealers  Everywhere 


D>e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


255 


Fifty  Indiana  Turk  eys  to  the  Acre 


ilOW  IT  WAS  BEGUN.- — I  am  asked 
to  explain  our  method  of  keeping  a 
flock  of  1250  turkeys  on  less  than 
30  acres  of  land,  and  how  we  man¬ 
age  to  keep  them  healthy  and  free 
from  blackhead  and  other  diseases. 
A  word  of  explanation :  I  have,  been  raising 
turkeys  for  the  past  IS  years,  the  first  10  years 
of  that  time  it  was  just  a  hobby  to  see  how  fine 
turkeys  I  could  raise.  Then  a  serious  illness  came 
and  I  was  compelled  to  give  up  my  office  and  take 
up  work  in  the  open,  so  naturally  I  turned  to  my 
turkeys,  and  since  then  I  have  devoted  all  my  time 
to  them.  I  have  found  the  subject  very  interesting, 
much  more  so  than  one  would  imagine.  I  have  found 
that  the  turkey  is  a  much  misunderstood  fowl,  and 
the  methods  of  raising  and  caring  for  them  to  be 
little  known.  I  was  told  that  turkeys  had  to  have 
range,  that  they  could  not  be  confined.  A  great 
many  persons  quit  raising  turkeys  because  their 
neighbors  objected  to  their  ranging  over  their  lands. 


CARE  OF  POULTS. — As  soon  as  the  poults  are 
taken  from  the  incubator  we  place  them  in  a  brooder- 
house  that  has  been  located  on  sweet  ground.  By 
this  I  mean  clover  or  Blue  grass  sod  that  has  not 
been  used  for  turkeys  or  chickens.  They  are  fed 
often  but  sparingly.  Our  main  feed  is  stale  bread 
that,  has  been  soaked  in  sour  milk,  and  as  much  of 
the  milk  squeezed  out  as  possible.  To  this  is  added 
a  sprinkle  of  clean  sharp  sand.  Grit  and  charcoal 
are  kept  before  them  at  all  times.  Sour  milk  is  al¬ 
lowed  three  or  four  times  a  day,  but  it  is  not  kept 
before  them,  as  the  poult  will  drink  more  than  is 
good  for  it.  The  clover  or  Blue  grass  supplies  most 
of  the  green  food  required.  The  balance  we  furnish 
by  giving  Epsom  salts.  We  feed  the  stale  bread  for 
the  first  10  weeks  and  then  commence  to  feed  a 
small  amount  of  grain.  If  there  is  no  shade  in  the 
runs  we  provide  places  for  them  to  go  to. 

FEEDING. — Our  mature  turkeys  in  the  pens  are 
fed  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening.  During  the 
laying  season,  from  February  15  to  July  1.  we  keep 


is  all  that  he  needs,  for  it  is  only  a  slight  case  of 
indigestion  that  would  develop  into  something  worse 
if  the  bird  was  left  to  his  own  resources.  Often  the 
crop  is  packed  with  undigested  food.  If  it  is  it 
must  be  washed  out,  as  it  will  not  digest,  but  just 
decay  and  cause  the  death  of  the  turkey.  I  have 
tried  every  remedy  that  has  ever  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  and  I  am  willing  to  keep  on  trying  anything 
that  looks  as  if  it  might  be  good,  but  I  have  never 
found  anything  that  would  equal  castor  oil.  Epsom 
salts  or  calomel  pills  for  a  sick  turkey.  We  use  a 
lot  of  cod-liver  oil,  but  it  does  not  take  the  place 
of  castor  oil;  it  is  just  to  give  the  patient  some 
nourishment. 

BLACKIIEAI). — Blackhead  is  a  name  that,  is  over¬ 
worked  in  the  turkey-raising  business.  It  should 
be  lazyliead,  not  because  the  turkey  is  prone  to  be 
lazy,  but  because  the  breeder  is  too  lazy  to  catch 
the  bird  the  minute  he  sees  that  it  is  out  of  condi¬ 
tion  and  give  it  a  good  dose  of  castor  oil.  You  can 
take  a  perfectly  healthy  turkey  and  feed  it  all  the 
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and  the  owners  thought  that  they  had  to  range  to 
live.  I  am  positive  our  experiments  have  proved 
that  turkeys  do  not  have  to  have  unlimited  range, 
and  that  they  do  better  when  confined  to  very 
limited  range. 

HATCHING. — AVe  hatch  our  eggs  in  incubators 
and  find  that  we  can  get  much  better  results  than 
we  ever  had  with  chicken  eggs.  The  poults  are 
brooded  under  hard-coal  brooders,  the  same  as 
chickens.  We  do  not  allow  the  poults  to  range  all 
over  the  farm,  but  keep  them  confined  to  small 
tracts  of  land,  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  for  100 
poults,  and  keep  them  in  this  inclosure  until  they 
are  as  large  as  Leghorn  hens.  Then  we  move  them 
to  an  inclosure  of  about  two  acres  for  each  100 
turkeys,  and  they  stay  there  until  we  are  ready 
to  place  them  in  our  laying  pens,  which  are  50  ft. 
wide  by  1000  ft.  long,  and  hold  100  hens.  We 
usually  transfer  stock  to  the  laying  pens  about 
February  15  of  each  year.  We  have  now  nearly  050 
turkeys  that  have  not  been  out  of  the  laying  pens 
they  were  placed  in  last  February,  11  months  ago, 
and  our  records  show  that  there  have  been  only  15 
deaths  from  all  causes,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  the  hens  are  over  five  years 
of  age.  These  birds  will  not  be  out  of  the  pens  until 
next  July,  then  they  will  be  through  laying,  and  will 
be  transferred  to  a  tract  of  about  15  acres,  together 
with  000  additional  turkeys.  The  pens  will  be 
sown  in  rye  and  made  ready  for  the  laying  season 
the  next  year. 


a  mash  of  bran,  shorts,  cornmeal  and  tankage  before 
them  at  all  times,  and  liberal  feeds  of  oats  in  the 
morning  and  corn  at  night  are  given,  while  charcoal, 
grit,  oyster  shell  and  clean  water  are  always  before 
them.  From  July  1  to  December  1  we  do  not  give 
them  any  mash  or  oyster  shell,  but  continue  the 
oats  in  the  morning  and  corn  at  night.  From  De¬ 
cember  1  to  February  15  we  feed  each  morning  one- 
fifth  of  a  loaf  of  stale  bread  to  each  turkey,  and  at 
night  half  an  ear  of  corn  on  the  cob.  Nothing  else. 
We  find  that  the  fowls  like  the  stale  bread  better 
than  anything  we  can  give  them.  It  is  not  expen¬ 
sive,  for  I  get  all  I  need  from  the  local  bakers  at 
one  cent  for  a  pound  loaf.  I  would  like  to  he  able 
to  use  this  feed  all  the  year,  but  it  molds  so  quickly 
in  warm  weather  that  it  is  not  safe  to  do  so.  I  have 
sick  turkeys.  Naturally,  we  could  not  have  1250 
without  some  sickness,  but  it  is  surprising  how  few 
sick  birds  we  do  have. 

MEDICAL  TREATMENT. — About  the  first  thing  a 
visitor  says  on  seeing  our  flock  for  the  first  time  is, 
“My,  what  if  they  should  all  get  sick  and  die!”  I  can 
only  say  that  if  they  do  it  is  my  fault,  and  not  the 
fault  of  the  flock.  The  flock  is  on  such  small 
acreage  that  I  am  able  to  see  each  one  twice  a  day, 
and  at  the  first  signs  of  sickness  the  patient  is 
caught  and  treated.  When  the  morning  feed  is  given 
the  flock  always  go  with  the  one  who  has  the  feed, 
and  if  any  turkey  does  not  come  running  like  he 
was  starved  to  death  he  is  caught  right  there  and 
examined ;  IK)  cases  out  of  100  a  dose  of  castor  oil 


new  corn  (by  that  I  mean  corn  that  is  not  entirely 
dry)  it  will  eat,  not  give  it  any  relief  and  in  three  or 
four  days  it  will  have  one  of  the  most,  beautiful  cases 
of  blackhead  you  ever  saw  and  will  die  sure,  but 
it  could  have  been  saved  if  taken  in  time.  I  know 
that  the  hallmark  of  blackhead  is  the  spotted  liver, 
but  I  never  saw  a  turkey  that  I  dissected  but  what 
had  a  few  spots  on  its  liver,  and  I  know  that  most 
of  them  did  not  have  blackhead.  The  other  diseases 
we  have,  besides  indigestion,  do  not  cause  us  very 
much  trouble.  Colds  usually  respond  to  a  liberal 
dose  of  castor  oil.  For  canker  we  use  a  strong  anti¬ 
septic  to  wash  the  throat  and  outside  of  the  head. 
Worms  are  very  hard  on  turkeys,  but  we  have  a  very 
simple  remedy  that  we  keep  in  the  drinking  water 
and  we  have  very  few  cases  of  trouble  caused  by 
worms. 

ADVANTAGES'  OF  SMALL  RANGE. — The  only 
thing  that  will  put  the  turkey  back  on  the  farm  is 
tor  the  farmer  to  take  enough  interest  in  the  matter 
to  provide  a  small  tract  of  land,  preferably  in  tin* 
orchard,  and  fence  it  with  woven  wire  high  enough 
to  keep  the  poults  in  and  the  chicks  out.  This  will 
give  the  good  wife  a  place  where  she  can  always 
look  after  her  brood  without  having  to  run  all  over 
the  neighborhood,  and  if  one  gets  sick  it  can  easily 
be  caught  and  looked  after.  1  know  that  castor  oil 
and  Epsom  salts  are  old-fashioned  remedies,  but  I 
have  tried  most  of  the  new  remedies,  and  they 
were  not  nearly  so  successful  as  my  old  stand¬ 
bys.  Last  year  some  one  started  ipecac 
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sure  cure  for  all  turkey  ills.  It  looked  good 
to.  me,  and  I  used  over  $25  worth  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  and  I  do  not  believh  I  received  25  ceut-s  worth 
of  good  from  the  investment.  Another  big  advantage 
of  having  your  turkeys  on  small  range  is  that 'they, 
are  not  in  danger  from  dogs,  hawks,  foxes,  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  other  varmints.  I  have  a  neighbor  who 
raised  32  beautiful  turkeys  this  year  and  six  of  them 
were  killed  by  automobiles,  but  not  a  single  one  of 
my  flock  met  that  kind  of  a  death.  We  would  not 
advise  anyone  to  try  to  raise  a  flock  of  1000  turkeys 
the  first  year.  There  are  many  things  to  learn,  but 
it  is  perfectly  feasible  after  you  have  the  experience 
of  a  year  or  so. 

COST  OF  TURKEY  RAISING.— You  have  all 
heard  the  saying  that  a  turkey  will  eat  more  than 
a  hog.  Well,  that  is  not  correct;  a  turkey  is  not 
a  hog.  I  buy  all  my  feed,  pay  70  cents  to  $1.00  for 
corn,  oats  cost  me  00  cents  a  bushel,  and  my  records 
show  that  it  cost  me  to  feed  a  mature  turkey  for  the 
year  1023  $1.00.  Try  that  on  your  hog  and  see  what 
you  will  have.  We  have  less  than  $50  invested  in 
buildings  for  our  flock.  Winter  and  Summer  the 
sky  is  the  covering  for  the  perches.  A  house  does 
not  enter  into  the  scheme  of  life  of  a  turkey,  and 
in  this  section  of  Indiana  we  have  zero  weather  often 
during  December  and  January,  and  at  times  as 
cold  as  is  below.  harry  a.  axtell. 

Indiana. 


Is  the  Certificate  Good? 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  see  all  sorts  of  questions  asked 
and  answered,  so  1  am  also  coming  to  you  for  informa¬ 
tion.  In  June.  1913,  1  graduated  from  a  high  school  in 
Hamilton  Co..  X.  Y.  The  following  August  15,  1  was 
granted  a  teacher's  academic  certificate.  This  was  good 
for  four  terms  of  school.  That  I  all  I  taught.  As  I 
was  married  the  following  February  I  did  not  teach  any 
more.  Now  1  am  wondering  if  that  certificate  could  be 
renewed,  or  would  I  have  to  have  more  training  if  I 
should  desire  to  teach  again?  Could  1  get  a  permit 
from  the  district  superintendent  now,  and  if  so,  would  I 
be  entitled  to  a  school  if  some  other  teacher  with  a  reg¬ 
ular  certificate  desired  it?  We  are  living  in  a  small 
town  when  we  would  prefer  a  home  on  a  farm.  My 
husband  is  an  excellent  man  with  poultry,  but  most 
farmers  seem  to  prefer  a  single  man,  or  one  without 
children.  We  were  obliged  to  give  up  a  job  of  that  kind, 
as  there  were  no  school  advantages  for  our  little  girl. 

MRS.  \v.  B. 

S  to  the  certification  of  Mrs.  W.  R.,  she  is  not 
entitled  to  teach  on  that  certificate,  and  no 
more  academic  teacher’s  certificates  are  to  be  issued. 
As  to  a  permit,  so-called,  the  district  superintendent 
is  not  supposed  to  ask  for  oue  unless  all  the  duly 
licensed  teachers  are  engaged.  The  lady  might  take 
the  examination  for  a  rural  school  teacher's  renew¬ 
able  certificate.  The  examination  is  given  in  June, 
1924.  If  she  should  think  of  doing  this,  she  should 
send  a  letter  to  Dr.  Robert  T.  Hill,  chief  of  teacher 
certification,  State  Department  of  Education,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  asking  him  to  give  her  a  statement  of 
what  she  will  have  to  pass  at  this  examination.  She 
should  give  her  maiden  name  and  the  date  of  her 
graduation  from  high  school,  and  the  school.  She  is 
exempt  in  all  the  academic  subjects  that  she  passed 
after  her  sixteenth  birthday.  f.  v.  lester. 


A  New  Labor  Problem 

|  Here  is  a  new  side  of  the  labor  question — new  to 
most  of  our  readers.  The  scene  is  a  little  seaport  town 
on  the  New  England  coast.  There  are  ‘old  family 
residents  and  some  newcomers,  mostly  Summer  resi¬ 
dents.  The  woman  who  writes  the  following  wants 
someone  to  keep  up  the  garden  and  do  general  work,  oc¬ 
cupying  about  half  of  his  time.  She  thinks  a  man 
could  be  found  to  come  and  do  general  odd  jobs  about 
the  town.  We  surely  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  could 
undertake  such  an  uncertain  proposition.  It  merely 
shows  another  labor  need  or  demand.  Very  few  of  our 
people  can  imagine  clearly  such  a  condition.! 

HERE  are  possibly  even  more  reasons  than  or¬ 
dinarily,  here,  for  lack  of  help.  This  is  not  a 
thoroughfare  between  other  places — except  for  mo¬ 
torists  who  drive  round  the  triangle.  Our  nearby 
are  16  miles  away,  and  both  mill  cities,  and 
the  mill  workers,  even  when  mills  are  closed,  would 
rather  starve  in  the  city  than  risk  losing  the  chance 
to  earn  $35  or  $40  a  week  when  the  mills  start  up 
(sometimes  unexpectedly)  by  going  out  into  the 
surrounding  country  to  work. 

Here  almost  all  the  men  in  Summer  go  fishing  and 
lobstering.  I  have  heard  of  a  man’s  making  $18  a 
day  in  the  lobstering  season.  The  boys,  as  soon  as 
they  are  big  enough,  go  with  their  fathers,  and  until 
then,  when  11  or  12  years  old.  want  as  much  as  a 
man  used  to  get  for  mowing  lawns,  etc.  And  the  few 
who  work  ashore  would  always  rather  work  for  the 
wealthy  Summer  residents  than  their  own  village 
neighbor ;  money  seems  better,  some  way,  from  a 
man  who  has  lots  of  it,  such  is  human  nature,  even 
if  the  worker  does  not  get  any  more  of  it  himself! 
r  ot-  of  Summer  people  who  like  to  have  gardens  and 
do  not  o'vnie  early  would  be  glad.  1  have  an  idea,  to 
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put  their  gardens  in  the  hands  of  someone  who 
would  put  them  to  bed  in  the  Fall,  and  get  them  up 
in  Spring-,  so  that  their  owners  could  have  vegetables 
and  flowers  all  ready  when  they  come.  I  was  once 
asked  to  undertake  just  that,  for  one  of  our  Summer 
neighbors,  but  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  me. 

The  village,  I  will  admit,  is  usually  slow  to  wel¬ 
come  outsiders  who  come  into  it  ;  but  no  worse,  per¬ 
haps,  than  any  country  town  in  this  part  of  the 
globe.  We  are  more  or  less  strangers  still,  having 


Ventilating  Henhouse.  See  page  26.r/ 


settled  here  only  about  70  years  ago,  and  not  being 
related  to  any  of  the  villagers  to  begin  with!  My 
grandfather  believed  that  the  land  we  now  own  and 
cannot  as  yet  sell,  though  it  has  great  potential 
value  by  reason  of  fronting  on  one  of  the  few  un¬ 
developed  and  most  wonderful  beaches  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  or  anywhere  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  was  suited 
to  cranberry  raising.  I  can  see  that  the  dry  sand 
method  is  being  exploited  in  the  West  now — I  be¬ 
lieve  he  was  the  pioneer  of  it.  He  made  big  bogs  and 
raised  the  best  berries  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and 
my  father  raised  them  after  him,  till  our  house  and 
machinery  were  burned,  a  few  years  before  my 
father’s  death.  Then  we  sold  our  largest  bog  to  a 
Cape  grower,  and  the  others  have  grown  up  to  trees 
and  bushes — that  never  used  to  have  a  weed  in 
them  !  M.  E.  B. 

Massachusetts. 


Three-Row  Cultivator 

WHEN  I  used  to  cultivate  corn  it  seemed  to  be 
the  most  monotonous  job  on  the  farm.  The 
weather  was  usually  hot,  the  air  dusty,  and  the 
green-eyed  flies  especially  hungry  for  horse  blood. 
There  seemed  to  be  little  for  horse  or  man  to  do.  but 
to  take  a  row  at  a  time  and  cultivate  patience  as 


well  as  corn.  My  patience,  however,  did  not  respond 
to  this  form  of  cultivation,  and  as  I  walked  along 
mile  after  mile  I  resolved  that  Old  Dobbin  and  I 
must  accomplish  more  in  less  time,  or  else  drop  be¬ 
hind  in  the  strenuous  efficiency  race  of  these  modern 
times.  The  result  was  I  figured  out  aud  built  for 
myself  the  three-row  cultivator  described  here. 

Take  a  piece  of  2x6  hardwood,  long  enough  to 
reach  between  four  rows  of  corn.  On  this  mark  the 
position  of  the  corn  rows  as  determined  by  the  grain 
drill  hoes  you  use  to  plant  corn,  or  by  the  planter 
spacing  if  you  use  a  planter.  Allow  12  in.  opening 
for  each  corn  row.  Fill  the  remaining  space  with  as 
many  teeth  as  you  believe  necessary  to  thoroughly 
pulverize  the  soil.  I  used  three  between  each  row. 
Too  many  teeth  would  rake  up  stoues.  I  used  for 
teeth  old  spring-tooth  harrow  teeth  partly  straight¬ 
ened  to  the  shape  shown.  .Secure  the  teeth  to  the 


2x6  by  a  “pinch  hold'’  formed  by  bolting  a  1x6  to 
the  bottom  of  the  2x6  with  the  teeth  between,  using 
one  bolt  on  each  side  of  each  tooth. 

To  the  center  of  the  cultivator  bolt  a  4-ft.  piece  of 
2x6,  as  shown,  for  a  whitfie-tree  leader.  Fasten  a 
short  whitfie-tree  to  the  front  end  of  this  leader.  A 
pair  of  plow  or  cultivator  handles  should  be  bolted 
to  the  frame  at  a  convenient  angle  to  suit  the  op¬ 
erator.  Use  no  wheel  at  the  front  end  of  the  leader. 
It  will  make  the  cultivator  wobble.  The  horse,  by 
pulling,  will  lift  the  end  off  the  ground,  and  the  pull, 
being  at  the  end  of  this  rigid  leader,  will  keep  the 
cultivator  steadily  in  line.  m.  c. 

Cuba,  N.  Y. 


How  I  Catch  Chicken  Hawks 

EVERAL  weeks  ago  I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  the 
question  “How  to  Catch  Hawks  iu  Steel  Traps,” 
and  not  having  noticed  any  answer,  I  wish  to  offer 
the  following  suggestions  to  the  readers  who  are 
troubled  with  hawks.  My  father  and  I  have  used 
this  method,  and  between  us  we  have  trapped  18 
hawks  and  shot  five. 

The  operation  of  setting  a  steel  trap  is  very  sim¬ 
ple.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  the  chicken  or  pigeon 
before  the  hawk  has  finished  picking  all  the  flesh  off 
the  carcass.  The  best  way  to  do  is  this:  When  you 
see  a  hawk  after  a  fair-sized  chicken,  let  him  kill  it 
and  drag  it  away,  and  allow  him  10  or  15  minutes  to 
start  his  meal.  Keep  as  quiet  as  possible  and  out  of 
sight,  and  the  hawk  will  not  go  far.  Next  go  and 
find  where  he  is  sitting  eating — always  on  the 
ground  if  his  prey  is  fairly  large.  When  he  sees 
you  coming  he  will  fly  and  sometimes  drag  the  chick¬ 
en  with  him,  but  follow  him  up  and  he  will  drop  it. 
Should  he  drag  it  a  little  way,  bring  it  back  to 
where  he  was  feasting  on  it.  Tie  the  chicken  fast  to 
the  nearest  tree  or  bush  with  a  piece  of  bale  wire  or 
stout  copper  wire,  so  that  it  will  be  a  foot  or  more 
from  the  tree  or  bush.  Should  there  be  nothing  to 
fasten  the  chicken  to,  then  drive  a  stout  stake  into 
the  ground.  Fasten  the  chicken  only  by  one  leg 
and  place  it  so  that  the  torn  flesh  will  show  plainly. 

The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  form  a  circle  around  the 
chicken  with  brush  or  branches,  these  to  be  about 
2 y2  ft.  long.  Push  the  thick  ends  into  the  ground 
and  see  to  it  that  the  rear  and  sides  are  closely  set 
so  that  the  hawk  will  hot  attempt  to  go  through. 
Also  lay  some  branches  over  the  top.  Have  the  cir¬ 
cle  about  2  ft.  in  diameter  inside,  and  on  the  front 
leave  an  opening  of  about  7  in.,  and  in  this  opening 
lay  your  steel  trap  so  that  the  jaws  and  trip  plate 
will  be  even  with  the  ground.  Fasten  the  trap 
securely  to  the  same  tree  or  bush  with  bale  wire  or 
stout  copper  wire  about  4  ft.  long.  After  the  trap 
is  placed,  tear  off  some  of  the  feathers  from  the 
chicken  and  scatter  in  front  of  the  opening,  so  the 
hawk  will  more  quickly  find  the  place  on  his  return. 
Also  scatter  a  few  of  the  smaller  feathers  over  the 
trap  so  it  will  not  be  visible.  Now  go  away  and  out 
of  sight  and  shut  up  all  dogs  and  cats,  or  they  may 
be  caught. 

The  hawk  is  sure  to  return,  so  be  sure  to  have  it 
quiet  where  the  trap  is  set,  and  do  not  go  too  often 
to  see  if  the  hawk  is  in  the  trap.  He  will  sometimes 
sit  in  a  tree  nearby  for  some  time  before  going  down 
on  the  ground,  and  if  scared  away  he  may  not  return 
for  a  whole  day.  If  the  trap  is  set  in  sight  of  the 
house  where  it  can  be  wratehed  without  going  to  it, 
one  may  see  the  hawk  trapped  and  still  not  be  seen 
by  him.  When  trapped  he  will  fly  around  as  far  as 
the  tie  wire  will  allow.  A  good  steel  trap  will  hold 
a  large  hawk  by  one  toe.  If  a  trap  has  to  be  left  set 
over  night,  be  sure  to  look  to  it  before  retiring,  for 
often  a  stray  cat,  dog,  or  even  an  opossum  or  skunk 
may  be  caught  with  the  same  bait,  and  when  the 
hawk  returns  in  the  morning  and  the  trap  is  not 
set  for  him,  you  may  not  get  him. 

When  trapped  a  hawk  may  either  be  killed  in  the 
trap  by  hitting  him  on  the  head  with  a  stout  .stick, 
or  he  may  be  removed  alive  by  placing  a  long  stout 
stick  over  his  neck,  and  then  place  one  hand  around 
his  legs  and  the  other  around  his  neck  so  he  caainot 
dig  his  claws  into  your  hands  or  bite  with  his  beak. 
If  oue  will  follow  these  simple  instructions  he  can 
almost  count  on  a  sure  catch.  The  operation  of  set¬ 
ting  the  trap  will  become  very  simple  with  a  little 
practice.  o.  j.  o. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Meteorologists  talk  about  the  dew  point,  which 
means  the  temperature  of  saturation,  when  the  water 
vapor  in  the  air  condenses  to  a  liquid  or  solid  state.  The 
do  point  in  a  man  comes  when  his  thought  is  made  solid 
by  action — when  he  does  it  himself ! 


A  Talk  About  Grape  Grafting 

I  ha\  e  had  much  experience  in  grafting  fruit  trees, 
and  but  little  in  grafting  grapevines.  Will  you  explain 
the  following  experience,  and  give  suggestions  that  may 
help  me?  On  Feb.  25  last  year  I  grafted  six  five-year- 
old  grapevines  growing  in.  garden.  I  used  cleft  -graft- 
below  surface  of  ground,  used  no  wax,  and  wrapped  each 
with  calico  bandage.  Grafts  all  grew,  but  were  discour- 
agingly  slow  in  starting.  The  owner  dug  up  one  of  the 
grafted  vines  last  Fall  to  reset  it  in  another  place. 
To  his  surprise  and  mine  he  found  that  graft  (scion) 
had  never  united  with  the  stock.  The  stock  and  its 
roots  were  dead,  scion  was  self-rooted,  and  thus  grew. 
Why  this  strange  behavior?  The  owner  of  these  vines 
has  asked  me  to  graft  some  more  vines  for  him  this 
Spring.  If  there  is  any  improvement  on  my  previous 
grafting  for  him  that  I  can  do  I  wish  to  know  it,  and 
do  a  better  job.  R.  E.  E. 

Pulaski,  Va. 

IT  is  of  course  impossible  at  this  distance  to  tell 
accurately  just  why  the  vineyard  cleft-gi-afts 
failed  in  the  above  instance.  Several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  has  taught  us  many  lessons.  It  is  now 
known  that  grape  varieties  exhibit  a  marked  prefer- 
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3-in.  plunger  and  a  5-in.  stroke  would  give  the  de¬ 
sired  amount. 

LENGTH  OF  LINE  A  FACTOR.— Another  factor 
influencing  the  size  of  the  pump  is  the  length  of  the 
sprinkling  lines.  Overhead  lines  with  the  4-ft.  spac¬ 
ing  and  No.  1  nozzles  require  10  gallons  per  minute 
for  lines  200  ft.  long,  so  if  longer  lines  than  this  are 
used  a  larger  pump  would  be  necessary.  The  size  of 
main  from  pump  to  the  field  is  governed  by  the 
length.  A  pump  supplying  10  gallons  per  minute 
with  a  1-in.  main  would  lose  over  3  lbs.  on  each  100 
ft.  in  length.  With  a  H/i-in.  main  the  loss  would  be 
1  lb.,  with  a  1%-in.,  y2  lb.,  and  with  a  2-in.,  ys  lb. 
This  loss  on  the  main  would  not  interfere  with  the 
effectiveness  of  the  irrigation,  as  it  would  only  add 
to  the  load  on  the  engine  and  pump.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case  if  the  sprinkling  line  is  too  small,  as 
in  this  case  the  pressure  is  decreased  down  the  line 
if  the  pipe  is  too  small,  resulting  in  an  uneven  dis¬ 
tribution  of  water.  With  the  usual  nozzle  and  spac- 


ence  for  certain  stocks.  The  scions  of  certain  of  ing.  lines  of  150  ft.  in  length  may  be  made  up  en¬ 
tirely  of  %-in  pipe;  250  ft.  long,  half  1  in.  and  half 
34-in.  pipe  is  used.  Longer  lines  require  larger  pipe 
to  start  with. 

WARM  OR  COLD  WATER— We  have  not  found 
any  difference  in  results  between  cold  and  warm 
water  in  regular  irrigation  work,  since  the  fine 


them  will  knit  well  with  a  stock  on  which  other 
scion  varieties  would  fail.  This  character  is  termed 
affinity  or  congeniality.  The  degree  of  affinity  for 
certain  stocks  is  known  for  but  few  American  va¬ 
rieties,  hence  it  becomes  largely  a  cut-and-try  pro¬ 
cess. 


iWe  have  found  in  this  latitude  (Western  New  sprays  reach  the  plant  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
York)  that  there  are  two  periods  in 
the  Spring  when  vineyard  cleft-graft¬ 
ing  may  be  successfully  done  when  the 
above  condition  of  affinity  is  met.  The 
first  period  is  very  early  in  the  Spring, 
before  growth  activity  begins,  and  the 
second  after  the  active  flow  of  sap  has 
ceased.  The  writer  prefers  the  latter 
period. 

Assuming  that  the  cleft  has  been 
well  made  2  in.  or  thereabouts  below 
the  soil  level,  and  the  scions  smoothly 
beveled  and  placed  so  that  they  are 
held  tightly,  the  next  part  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  to  tie  them  securely  in  place. 

For  this  purpose  strong  twine  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  else.  The  less  air  exclud¬ 
ed  from  the  joined  parts  the  better  will 
be  the  union.  The  calico  binding  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  failure  in  the 
above  case. 

A  mound  of  earth  is  now  made  so 
that  the  top  bud  of  the  scion  is  just 
covered  with  loose  soil.  One  of  the  big¬ 
gest  factors  that  contribute  to  failures 
in  vineyard  grafting  is  excessive  mois¬ 
ture  about  point  of  contact  between 
stock  and  scion.  Callousing  tissue  will 
not  form  in  the  presence  of  excessive 
moisture,  hence  it  is  advisable,  espe¬ 
cially  with  heavy  soils,  to  remove  the 
mound  of  earth  a  few  times  during  the 
season,  that  the  soil  may  dry  out  in  the 
region  of  the  graft.  After  it  is  dried 
the  mound  is  then  made  again.  At  the 
time  the  mound  is  taken  away  any 
roots  growing  from  the  scions  should  be  cut  off 
cleanly,  close  to  the  scion,  and  likewise  any  suckers 
arising  from  the  stock  should  be  broken  off. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  scions  have  started 
from  roots  thrown  out  by  them,  even  though  there 
be  a  partial  union  formed.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
scions  are  allowed  to  grow  from  their  own  roots  will 
the  union  of  stock  and  scion  be  that  much  poorer. 

Bench-grafted  grape  roots  often  fail  to  grow  from 
the  stock,  but  will  make  a  very  satisfactory  growth 
from  the  scion  roots.  f.  e.  gladwin. 
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plowed  and  fitted.  It  will  pay  to  use  lime  at  seed¬ 
ing,  as  such  meadow  land  is  usually  sour.  The 
other  plan  is  to  plow  in  Spring  and  seed  some 
broadcast  crop  that  will  smother  out  some  of  the 
weeds  and  add  considerable  organic  matter.  A  crop 
often  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  mixture  of  oats  and 
Canadian  peas  seeded  together — three  bushels  of 
oats  and  one  of  peas  to  the  acre.  In  July  this  crop 
is  plowed  under.  Then  two  plans  are  open.  One  is 
to  keep  the  field,  after  this  plowing,  thoroughly  har¬ 
rowed  to  kill  out  weeds  and  grass,  so  that  in  Sep¬ 
tember  the  surface  will  be  in  fine  condition  for  the 
seeding.  The  other  plan  is  to  drill  in  Soy  beans  after 
plowing  under  the  oats  and  peas.  Give  them  good 
culture  until  September,  and  then  plow  the  crop  un¬ 
der  and  seed  to  grass.  Most  of  such  soils  need  lime. 
If  corn  is  to  be  planted,  we  would  hold  the  lime  until 
grass  seeding.  If  oats  and  peas  are  to  be  used,  we 
should  put  on  the  lime  with  that  crop.  As  to  which 
is  the  better  plan,  that  will  depend  on  circumstances. 
There  is  less  labor  with  the  corn  crop,  and  the  land 
will  be  cleaner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oats  and 
peas  and  Soy  beans  will  leave  the  soil  in  better  con¬ 
dition  ;  the  seeding  will  last  longer. 

The  “commercial  inoculation”  of  Soy  beans  means 
that  the  bacteria  which  work  on  the  roots  of  the 
plants  are  cultivated  or  grown  in  the  laboratory  and 
put  in  bottles  along  with  some  substance  needed  to 
keep  them  alive  and  feed  them.  The 
contents  of  the  bottle  may  be  dis¬ 
solved  and  sprinkled  over  the  seeds, 
thus  adding  the  bacteria. 


ELBERT  S.  BRIGHAM 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  a  Long-time  Friend 

and  Contributor  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Notes  on  Overhead  Irrigation 

TANKS  AND  PUMPS. — I  have  just  read  your  in¬ 
quiry,  from  A.  M.  B.,  about  irrigation,  page  82. 
First,  I  would  say  that  the  height  of  a  tank  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  area  to  be  irrigated,  this  be¬ 
ing  governed  entirely  by  the  size  of  the  pump.  Sec¬ 
ond,  in  overhead  irrigation  a  tank  is  a  useless  ex¬ 
pense,  for  by  pumping  direct  any  pressure  desired 
may  be  had,  and  the  storage  from  an  ordinary  tank 
is  so  soon  exhausted  that  it  adds  nothing  to  the 
value  of  an  installation.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
course,  as  where  the  area  to  be  irrigated  is  quite 
small,  and  where  the  water  is  obtained  from  a  ram 
or  windmill.  One  acre  of  land  requires,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  6.000  gallons  per  day.  The  size  of  the  pump 
necessax-y  to  irrigate  one  acre  would  be  one  with  a 
capacity  of  about  10  gallons  per  minute.  A  double¬ 
acting  plunger  pump  is  the  type  generally  used  for 
small  installations,  and  a  pump  of  this  kind  with  a 


temperature  of  the  air.  Cold  well  water  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  56°  would  reach  the  plants  as  warm  as 
an  ordinary  rain  when  applied  with  the  thermom¬ 
eter  at  70°.  Warm  water  is  essential  when  used  as 
a  protection  against  frost.  Water  applied  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  70°  will  liaise  the  air  temperature  about 
6°  if  there  is  not  too  much  wind  blowing. 

AN  IMPORTANT  POINT.— In  overhead  irriga¬ 
tion  one  very  important  point  not  generally  under¬ 
stood  is  that  the  size  of  the  outlet  of  the  nozzle  must 
be  governed  by  the  soil  to  be  irrigated.  In  heavy 
soils  the  water  must  be  applied  more  slowly  than  in 
lighter,  or  the  soil  will  be  puddled  and  bad  condi¬ 
tions  follow.  c.  w.  skinner. 

New  Jersey. 


Reseeding  an  Old  Meadow 

I  have  four  acres  of  meadow  land,  a  little  heavy,  that 
has  been  rented  for  the  last  eight  years.  I  expect  to 
seed  it  in  the  Fall.  How  would  you  suggest  handling 
it  until  then  in  order  to  build  up  the  soil  and  kill  off  the 
weeds?  It  is  somewhat  acid.  Would  you  lime  it  in  the 
Spring  or  Fall?  Can  Soy  beans  be  plowed  under  to 
good  advantage,  and  will  they  supply  more  nitrogen  that 
way?  What  is  commercial  inoculation,  of  Soy  beans, 
spoken  of  on  page  173?  R.  H.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

f  I  MIERE  are  two  general  plans  for  handling  such 
a  field  for  re-seeding.  One  is  to  plow  early  and 
plant  some  very  early  variety  of  corn  in  hills— giv¬ 
ing  good  culture  both  ways  and  cutting  weeds  out 
with  the  hoe.  This  cleans  the  land  as  a  good  prepa¬ 
ration  for  seeding.  The  corn  is  cut  in  early  Septem¬ 
ber  and  removed  from  the  field.  The  land  is  well 


Consider  the  Nut  Growing 
Proposition 

While  I  heartily  agree  with  the  most 
of  Mr.  Hershey’s  statements  in  his  in¬ 
teresting  article  of  “Orcharding  of  the 
Future,”  yet  I  must  certainly  take 
exception  to  one  of  his  statements — at 
least  as  regards  nut  culture  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  He  says  the  grower  of  a  nut 
gi-ove  is  free  from  the  pests  which 
work  havoc  with  our  fruit  trees.  If 
Mr.  Hershey  finds  this  to  be  a  fact, 
then  all  I  can  say  is  that  his  section 
of  the  country  is  wonderfully  favored 
for  nut  culture,  for,  with  us,  the  nut 
tree  has  from  three  to  five  times  as 
many  pests  as  the  fruit  tree.  As  we 
have  but  little,  or  no  real  knowledge 
in  regard  to  their  control,  we  feel  com¬ 
paratively  helpless  in  this  particular 
field. 

As  he  says,  “the  nut  tree  requires 
plenty  of  food  in  the  form  Of  manure 
mulch.”  But  this  treatment  I  have 
/found  brings  in  the  white  grub  and 
May  beetle  literally  by  the  thousands. 
Last  year  this  pest  alone  kept  my  trees 
'denuded  from  May  until  nearly  the 
second  week  in  July  —  practically 
through  the  normal  growing  season  of 
the  nut  tree.  Shagbarks  and  shellbarks  gave  an 
avei’age  growth  of  about  eight  inches  for  the  sea¬ 
son  instead  of  20  or  more.  The  tough  old  beetles 
were  not  affected  by  a  strong  arsenical  spray,  but 
I  found  a  heavy  application  of  salt  about  a  few  of 
the  trees  killed  them,  and  thus  fax',  I  have  noted 
no  injury  to  the  ti’ees.  But  I  shall  employ  this 
method  of  extermination  very  carefully  until  I  know 
more  about  it.  And  later  came  the  rose  chafer  and 
the  white  caterpillar  to  continue  the  destructive 
work.  And  so  serious  was  the  sum  total  of  injury — 
the  severe  frost  of  late  April  also  having  done  some 
harm — that  there  was  no  fruiting  even  with  trees 
that  had  been  two  or  three  years  in  bearing. 

I  consider  the  care  of  a  nut  grove  an  infinitely 
more  difficult  proposition  than  that  of  a  fruit 
orchard,  but,  as  Mr.  Hershey  says,  the  field  offers  a 
greater  chance  of  success  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
only  in  its  infancy,  while  to  my  thinking  the  apple 
orchard  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  in  its  dotage. 

Such  articles  as  Mr.  Hershey’s — fi*om  the  pens  of 
practical  men,  not  popular  magazine  writers — ai*e 
of  gxeat  value  at  this  px-esent  time.  For  they  call 
the  attention  of  would-be  back-to-the-landers,  and 
established  orehardists  themselves,  to  the  fact  that 
apple  growing  is  already  overdone,  and  countless 
thousands  more  trees  coming  into  bearing  every 
year.  So  those  men  who  will  look  ahead  a  little  and 
leave  the  old  beaten  trail  somewhat  by  some  sort 
of  specializing  will  be  better  able  to  weather  the 
gale  and  hold  out  when  those  disastrous  years  of 
reconstruction  in  apple  culture  begin  to  arrive. 
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fore  stocks  are  exhausted.  Also  write  for  low  priees 
best  grass-seeds  Ask  for  seed  catalog.  B.  F.  Metcalf 
Son,  Inc.,  202-204  W.  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


a  ntKE,  o 

PEA? 

Bags  frei 


TOMATO 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 

"QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET."  Bis  Money-Maker.  Large,  solid 
fruit;  excellent  cannor.  To  introduce  to  you 
our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants, 
we  will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon’s 
,  til  ant  EverbearingTomato  V* 

and  our  Big  1924  Garden  I" a^F  K"" 
and  Farm  Guide.  — — v  ■  ■■■  ■■ 

192-Page  Book,  tella  how,  and  what  to 
plant.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 

CONDON  BROS.  .  Seedsmen 

'  Rock  River  Valleu  Seed  Farm 

Box  180  Rockford,  III. 

TIMOTHY  SEED 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Reeleaned  Timothy, 
99.70#  pure.  S4.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf’s  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Alsibe  Mixed,  at  $5.20  per  bu.  of»l5  lbs.  Cot¬ 
ton  bags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  Inc. 

202-204  W  Genesee  St-  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Buy  TREES  and  PLANTS 
With  a  GUARANTEE 
that  really  means  something 

A  guarantee  on  nursery  stock  is  a 
new  idea — a  safeguard  to  make  sure  of 
what  you  buy.  Woodlawn  Nurseries  are 
not  afraid  to  guarantee  what  they  sell. 

We  grow  our  own  strongly-rooted,  vig¬ 
orous-growing,  heavy-bearing  treesand 
plants  and  honestly  GUARANTEE 
them.  The  guarantee  is  plainly  printed 
on  and  is  a  part  of  every  order  blank. 

Our  nursery  has  been  celebrated  for  half  a 
century  for  Fruit,  Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  ltoees,  Bushes,  Perennial  Plants  of 
honest  worth. 

We  are  introducers  and  have  exclusive 
sale  of  the  New  Ohio  Beauty  Apple,  a  splendid 
Winter  Apple,  beautiful  in  appearance,  of  de¬ 
licious  flavor;  a  splendid  shipper  and  heavy, 
regular  bearer.  Also  the  Dr.  Worcester  Peach. 
Beautiful,  delicious,  good  shipper  and  keep¬ 
er.  Extra  hardy.  A  most  valuable  commer¬ 
cial  variety. 

We  sell  to  you  direct— no  commission  to 
agents— you  get  the  benefit  in  lower  prices. 

Why  take  chances  when  you  can  get  in¬ 
sured  stock?  Send  for  complete  illustrated 
catalogue  and  growers  guide,  telling  how 
to  obtain  best  results  and  best  stock  at 
best  prices.  Write  to-day,  it  is  FKEE. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
857  Garson  Avenue 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

'  K' 


DANISH  BALL  HEAD.  Tested. 
Best  strain.  One  half  lb..  $1. 
CA  ULIFLO IV ER  —  Snowball, 
Post  Paid.  Cash  with  order. 

Inc  :  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE SEED 

One  ounce.  »M.  Post 

Farmers*  Service  Co 


Peach,  Apple  and  Other  Fruit  Trees 

Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Ro=es  etc.  Good  stock,  well  graded  and  carefully  packed. 
Catalog  free,  established  1*91.  H.J. CHAMPION  S  SON.  Perry, Ohio 


Certified  Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes.  Heavy  yield, 
ers.  Almost  disease  free.  GLENN  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.V- 

For  Sale— Choice  Recleaned  Seed  Oats 

Jefferson  No.  3*3.  Cornell  Exp.  Station  says  of  them  ; 
“They  are  the  stiffeat  strawed  oats  tested  here  and  one  of 
heaviest  vielders."  title  per  bu.,  bags  free.  Order  early. 

A  W.  STRONG  &  SON  Vernon  Center,  N.  Y, 


V 


Kudzu  Roots  h. 


$4.50  per  100. 

W  Berk  Route  3  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


a  rites' 

Pear  Trees 

Barnes’  PearT rees  include  only 
proven  money-makers  in  stand¬ 
ard  and  dwarf  sizes.  All  are 
New  England  grown,  with 
heavy  fibrous  root  systems. 

Barnes’  Apple,  Peach,  Plum 
and  Cherry  Trees  are  as  good 
as  34  years’  experience  can 
grow  them.  Barnes’  Small 
Fruitsbringquick  returns  with 
small  outlay. 

Our  Fruit  Book  points  the  way 
to  dependable  profits  from 
fruit.  Send  for  your  copy— free. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barries  Nursery,  Established  1890 

Box  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 

A  Inha  SppH  Rarlnu  Xew-  heavy  yielding,  heavy  weight 

Hip  lid  deoil  DdMcj  grain.  Thomas  Haslett,  Hall,  NY. 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  20c 
Catalog  free. West  Hill  Nurseries.  Inc.,  Box  E.Fredonia,  N.Y 


I  have  just  been  reading  some  of  the 
new  fruit  catalogs  of  the  year,  and  I  de¬ 
clare  the  advertising  is  so  clever  that  they 
might  convince  the  wisest  that  a  com¬ 
bination  of  ten  acres  of  land  and  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  invested  in  almost  any¬ 
thing  they  have  to  sell,  is’  all  that  is 
necessary  to  insure  success  and  put 
them  in  the  same  eatagory  with  the 
young  couple  in  the  fairy  tale — where 
they  may  “live  happily  ever  after.” 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  harvey  uosee. 


Notes  from  the  Ox-team  Express 

A  Fruit  Section. — A  few  weeks  ago 
we  passed  through  the  Boise  and  Payette 
i  A  alleys,  through  the  towns  of  Xew  Ply- 
j  mouth,  Fruitland.  Apple  Valley,  etc.. 
some  of  the  finest  valleys  we  passed 
'through  on  the  entire  trip.'  Here  we  saw 
some  real  orchards,  where  the  orchardists 
labor  and  struggle  to  keep  the  trees  in 
fine  condition  to  produce  “red”  apples, 
and  the  apples  surely  respond  to  the 
treatment  and  care  of  pruning,  spraying, 
mulching,  etc.  Last  year  in  particular 
there  was  an  abundant  crop,  considered 
one  of  the  best  they  ever  had.  We  saw 
hundreds  of  trees  with  their  ‘branches 
propped  with  heavy  boards  to  prevent  the 
limbs  breaking  off.  The  impression  one 
would  get  going  through  here  is  of  a  place 
where  the  farmer  is  prosperous,  but  if  one 
stops  and  has  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with 
the  natives  one  soon  finds  it’s  the  same 
old  story — “The  farmer  is  the  goat.” 

Crop  Returns. — Here  are  some  facts 
I  gleaned  from  these  thrifty  people.  One 
man  specializes  in  Rome  Beauty.  Year 
before  last  he  received  from  the  fruit  as¬ 
sociation  Gc  per  box  for  O  grade,  10c  per 
box  for  fancy,  and  15c  per  bushel  box  for 
extra  fancy  Rome  Beauty  apples.  From 
this  lie  had  to  pay  all  ranch  expenses, 
pruning,  irrigation,  spraying,  picking  and 
hauling  to  packing  house.  One  can  read¬ 
ily  see,  if  the  returns  on  an  apple  crop  av¬ 
erage  10c  per  bushel,  it  would  make  a 
man  scratch,  some  to  have  enough  left  to 
pick  his  teeth.  Last  year  his  crop,  the 
best  he  ever  had,  was  sold  for  from  $12 
,to  $30  _per  ton,  an  average  of  $18,  or 
about  45c  per  box.  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  these  same  apples  displayed  in  store 
windows  not  50  miles  away  priced  at 
$2.75  extra  fancy ;  fancy.  $2.50,  and  C 
grade,  $2.  Quite  a  spread  between  45c 
and  $2.75.  Another  orchardist  gave  his 
crop  over  to  the  same  fruit  company  to 
sell  on  commission.  The  railroad  com¬ 
pany  secured  $10,000  of  his  money  for 
freight,  and  he  signed  a  note  for  $1,200 
to  reimburse  the  fruit  company  their  loss 
on  commission,  as  they  claim,  and  still 
they  took  his  crop.  Can  you  beat  that? 

While  shopping  a  few  days  ago  I  saw 
a  placard  sticking  on  a  box  of  Delicious 
apples,  “0-35 — 2-15.”  I  asked  the  clerk 
what  that  meant,  lie  said.  “Two  of  those 
apples  for  15  cents.”  “Why,”  I  said, 
“I’m  informed  that’s  the  price  the  farmer 
get  for  the  whole  box!  IIow  is  that?” 
II is  answer  was,  “Well,  I  can’t  help 
that.” 

Riding  the  Farmer. — One  man  made 
the  remark  that  he  wished  there  was  a 
Federal  bureau  to  investigate,  with  pow¬ 
er  to  act  to  probe  these  conditions.  I  can 
tell  him  there  is  not  nor  will  there  ever 
be,  anyone  in  Washington  who  will  build 
a  bureau  that  will  push  off  those  who  are 
riding  on  the  farmer’s  back.  They  all 
know,  from  the  President  down  to  the 
last  man  on  the  list,  through  Congress 
and  Senate,  that  the  farmer  is  an  easy 
goat  to  ride,  and  they  are  going  to  ride 
until  the  farmer  himself  pushes  them  off. 
To  use  The  R.  N.-Y.  slogan,  “We  must 
do  it  ourselves.”  I  understand  there  are 
seven  million  farmers  in  the  United 
States.  Suppose  those  seven  million  were 
organized  into  one  federation,  working  as 
a  single  unit.  Would  they  need  to  ask 
any  politicians  at  Washington  to  build  a 
bureau  to  give  them  justice?  I  think 
not.  With  an  assessment  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  25c  they  could  employ  a  manager 
to  manage  their  affairs  who  would  be  be¬ 
yond  any  bribe.  With  another  assessment 
of  25e  they  could  start  a  bank  and  loan 
themselves  money  at  low  interest.  With 
another  like  assessment  they  could  build 
their  own  ears  to  ship  their  products,  and 
in  10  years,  if  necessary,  they  could  dic¬ 
tate  their  own  freight  rates.  When  they 
get  wise  enough  to  do  like  other  indus¬ 
tries  they  need  ask  no  favors  from  poli¬ 
ticians  anywhere.  J.  c.  berrang. 


Damp  Stone  House 

Could  you  give  me  any  advice  about 
keeping  the  dampness  out  of  a  stone 
house?  The  house  is  built  of  shale  rock, 
and  sweats  on  the  inside  a  day  before  a 
storm  or  when  the  atmosphere  changes 
on  the  outside.  I  thought  of  putting  1  %x 
2  in.  strips  against  the  outside  walls  and 
lathing  and  plastering  against  them, 
which  would  leave  a  1%-in.  air  chamber 
between  the  walls.  Would  it  he  necessary 
to  bore  holes  through  the  floor  to  make 
this  chamber  reach  from  cellar  to  top  of 
house  and  connect  it  with  small  holes  so 
the  outside  air  gets  in?  The  house  is 
plastered  on  the  outside.  E.  W.  w. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


“Of  course,  you  agree  that  taxes  ought 
to  be  reduced.”  “Yes,”  answered  Sena¬ 
tor  Sorghum.  “That’s  the  way  my  con¬ 
stituents  feel  about  it.  Only  so  many  of 
|  them  want  to  reduce  their  own  and  in- 
j crease  those  of  some  other  fellow.” — 
Washington  Star. 
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'One  Million 
.Friends Buy  From 
1  MY  SEED 

Finnic 


REDHEAD 
GIANT  TOMATO 

A  new  tomato.  The  best  of 
over  1,000  different  toma¬ 
toes  1  have  tested  in 
years.  An  early  tomato, 
deep  red  in  color,  delici¬ 
ous  In  flavor  and  a  heavy 
producer.  V.  R.  Lawless 
of  Marshall,  Mo,,  cleared 
$950  on  one-fourth  acre. 


There’s  A  Reason 

These  million  customers 
say  I  give  the  best  serv¬ 
ice,  the  biggest  values  in 

seed  they  ever  received 
for  their  money,  and 
g  o  o  d  sead  means  biggor 
crops  and  increased  profits. 
The  more  particular  my 
customers  are  as  to  QUAL¬ 
ITY,  GERMINATION,  PUR¬ 
ITY  and  PRICE  the  bet¬ 
ter  I  like  it.  If  this  is 
what  you  want.writo 
me.  Let  me  show 
you  why  you  will 
want  to  join  my 
big  family  of 
satisfied 
■KtV'r  *  custom¬ 

ers. 


Newest  and  Best 

IN  SEEDS 

Whether  you  want  a  single 
packet  or  several  bushels 
of  seed  you  will  find  my 
catalog  a  big  help  in  buy* 
ing  seeds,  a  help  in  sav« 
ing  money,  a  help  in 

getting  exactly  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  vegetables,  flowers 
or  field  seeds  you  want. 

It  19  packed  FULL  OF 
information  on  select¬ 
ing,  planting  and 
rowing.  Everything 
_j  accurately  and 
fully  described. 

All  the  standard  va-  Ln 
rieties  that  you  planfcf/j 
every  year  and  a  lot 
of  specialties  you 
never  heard  of  be- 
fore. 

Quality  in  seed9  19 
the  big  reason  for  my 
success  and  the  new 
things  I  bring  out  are 
simply  a  hobby  of  mine 
to  develop  better  varieties? 

Anyway,  send  for  my  cats- 
log  and  see  what  is  new  and  the 
prices  I  make  on  standard  varieties 

Get  3  Gladiolas 

If  you  will  send  me  the  names  of 
two  neighbors  or  friends  who  are 
seed  buyers  when  writing  for  your 
catalog,  I  will  send  you  three 
Gladiole  bulbs.  The  finest  varieties 
and  the  best  reward  that  I  could 
think  of  to  offer  you  for  belping 
me  get  acquainted  with  300,000 
mors  seed  buyers  this  vear.  « 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co. 

Box  26 

Shenandoah, 

Iowa 


95  Pound  State 
Fair  watermelon 

Thousands  of  people 
saw  this  watermelon 
at  the  state  fairs.  They 
thumped  it,  hefted  it, 
wondered  how  good  it 
was.  When  cut  it  fed 
100  people  at  the  seed 
house.  Has  solid  red 
meat,  a  good  handler 
and  cuts  well.  Fully 
described  in  catalog. 

55 
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for'  Small  ’FFruits 


Half  a  century  of  striving  to  supply  j 
choicest  plant  products  has  found  f 
this  nursery  recognition  as  head-  | 
quarters  for  Qu — Jy  Plants  of 

Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Currants,  Etc. 

Today  our  plant  Production  of  these  I 
specialties  is  circumscribed  entirely  j 
by  our  high  quality  standard.  We  ' 
could  sell  hundreds  of  thousands! 
more,  were  we  willing  to  lower 
that  quality.  We  also  specialize  in  4 

Roses,  Especially  Climbers,  ‘ 
Hardy  ’Mums,  Iris,  Phlox, 
Hedge  Plants,  Etc. 

Write  TODAY,  for  Lovett’s  Cata-S 
log  No.  110.  You’ll  find  it  areliablel 
source  of  information  about  Fruits’ 
and  Flowers  for  the  horn,  garden.  ’ 

’  A  postcard  will  do. 

LOVETT’S  NURSERY 
Box  162,  Little  Silver.  N.  J. ' 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  kind  you  want  for  this  Spring’s  plant¬ 
ing.  Vigorous,  free  from  disease  and  true 
to  name.  Backed  by  twenty  years’  success¬ 
ful  handling  of  berry  plants,  we  offer  the 
following  choice  varieties  at  pre-war  prices: 


Abington  . 

Aroma  . . . 

Big  Joe  . 

Campbells  Early  . 

Chesapeake  . 

Dunlap  . . 

Ekey  - * . 

First- Quality  . 

Gandy  . . . . . 

Gibson  . 

Glen  Mary  . 

Haver  land  (Imp)  . 

Improved  Heflin  . 

Klondyke  . 

Lupton  . . . 

McAlpin  . . 

Parsons’  Beauty  . 

Paul  Jones  . 

Premier  . 

Sample  (Imp)  . 

Warfield  (Imp)  . 

Wm.  Belt  . 

Progressive  (Fall)  . . . 


3,000 

1.000 

100 

? . 

$4.00 

50.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

4.00 

.65 

10.00 

1.10 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

5.00 

.65 

10.00 

3.50 

.60 

14.00 

5.00 

.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

14.25 

5.00 

.65 

11.25 

4.00 

.65 

11.25 

4.00 

.65 

11.25 

4.00 

.75 

22.50 

8.00 

1.20 

Write  tor  Beautifully  Illustrated 
Catalogue  or  Order  Direct 

J.  VV.  JONES  &  SON  CO.,  Allen,  Md. 


30  bulbs,  many  colors, including  rare 
purple,  $1,  postpaid.  Send  for  free  20- 
page  Catalog,  17  photo-engravings, 
125  beautiful  varieties,  oe  each,  and 

up.  H.  M.  GILLET,  Specialist,  Box  253.  New  Lebanon,  N  Y 


Gladioli 


Budded  NutTrPP^  p,ant  hardy  North- 

uuuutunui  I*  era  varieties,  Prolific 

bearers  of  large,  thin  shelled  nuts.  Catalogue  free. 

INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY  Box  55  Rockport,  Indiana 

Premier  Strawberry  Plants  t^&SctedTi.ISpe" 

lb.,  P  .  Paid.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Uurtly,  Delaw  are 
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Green’s  Trees 

/ggx  Shrubs, Vines 


For  over  45  years 
thousands  of  growers 
have  bought  direct 
from  Green’s  nurse¬ 
ries.  They  have  saved  money 
and  obtained  strong,  healthy, 
hardy  Northern  grown,  full- 
rooted  stock,  true-to-name. 
Thru  them,  Green  has  built  a 
wonderful  reputation  for  fair 
dealing. 

Apple,  peach,  pear, plum,  quince, 
cherry,  nut  trees ;  grape  and  orna¬ 
mental  vines ;  gooseberry,  currant, 
raspberry,  blackberry  and  rose 
'bushes ;  strawberry  plants,  all 
grown  in  our  own  nurseries. 
Offered  direct  to  you  at  money¬ 
saving  prices  and  guaranteed  true- 
to-name. 

Green’s  Money-Saving 
64- Page  Catalog 

is  a  textbook  of  useful,  practical  in¬ 
formation  on  fruit  culture  and  the 
care  of  plants  and  vines.  It  lists  and 
describes  only  best  growing  and 
bearing  varieties.  With  catalog  we 
send  FREE  booklet,  “How  I  Made 
the  Old  Farm  Pay.”  Write  today. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co. 

623  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


from  NURSERY  to  You 


Every  Peach,  Apple 
and  Pear  Tree 

offered  by  us  has  been  grown 
in  our  own  nursery  and  propa¬ 
gated  from  a  bearing  orchard. 

We  also  furnish  small  fruits,  asparagus,  orna¬ 
mental  stock,  etc. 

Free  descriptive  catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Wallingford,  Conn.  Box  A. 

“The  Orchard  Propagation  Nursery’  ’ 


More  and  Better 

Qiomc  QrownJruil 

to  eat  and  preserve. 

Flowers 

to  beautify  the  grounds. 

Our  New  Catalog 

Illustrated  in  natural  colors  from  actual 
specimens,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

T he  Rochester  Nurseries 

Service  Dept.  B  Rochester,  N. 

Sixty-seventh  Year 


TREES& PLANTS  Thousands  of  Fruft  frees. 

Privet  hedging,  etc.,  di¬ 
rect  to  you  at  lower  prices.  Large  assortment.  List  free. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Oesk  129,  Westminster,  Md. 


HERE ARE 
WONDERFUL 
BARGAINS 


A  whole  catalog  full  o  f 
them,  48  pages  of  surprises 
low  price  eye  openers.  Bar- 

Gins  the  like  of  which  you 
re  never  seen.  Fruit 
Trees,  Small  Fruit  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Evergreens,  all 
shown  In  color,  also  land¬ 
scape  suggestions  and  col¬ 
lections  for  b  e  a  u  t  i  fving 
your  property.  Shows  now 
a  few  dollars  increases 

Sroperty  values  hundreds  of 
ollars,  explains  my  plan  of 
nursery-direct- to-you. 

CATALOG  FREE 

It’s  really  a  complete  plant¬ 
ing  guide  worth  money  to 
you  if  you  are  going  to  buy. 
even  if  only  a  few  dollars* 
worth.  Don't  buy  from  any¬ 
one,  anywhere  until  you  get 
this  book. 


JThe  king  of  all  for  popularity,  beauty, 
usefulness.  Every  city,  town  ot 
country  lot  should  have  a  few  tot 

r  ornamental  purposes.  No  tree  givefl 
so  much  for  so  little  cost.  We  have 
all  varieties,  all  sizes,  all  prices.  Ev¬ 
ery  farm  home  should  be  shelte-ed 
by  an  Evergreen  Windbreak.  Saves 
fuel,  shelters  stock  and  saves  feed. 


Wonderful  Raspberry 

Distributed  ~ 

Among 
Customers 

It's  the  big¬ 
gest  Rasp- 
berr  y 
kno  wn, 
wonderful 
flavor.  Only 
a  few  o  f 
these  plants 
avallab  e. 

These  will  be 
distributed 
to  all  customers. 

Write  today  fo  full 
particulars  about 
pberry 


berries,  100  for 
,  Black  or  Red  Rasp- 
_  berries,  20  for  $1.  Concord 

■  Grapes,  12  for  $1.  12  Black' 

■  berries.  $1.  3  Bridal  Wreaths, 

■  $1.  SSnowberry,  $1.  6  Indian 

■  Currants,  $i.  .  8  Rosebushes, 
■choice  of  7  varieties.  $1.  4  as- 

■  sorted  Phlox  $1.  20  Gladioli,  $1. 

■  Many  other  bargains  in  catalog. 
|A11  of  them  to  show  you  Ferru 
| quality.  Write  today. 

Earl  Ferris  Nursery  Co, 

620  Bridge  St. 

Hampton,  low 


Grafting  Grapes 

I  am  wondering  what  M.  A.  P.  refers 
to  as  “fox  grapes”  on  page  41.  It  would 
appear  from  his  description  that  it  is 
Yitis  cordifolia,  or  a  hybrid.  If  so,  judg¬ 
ing  from  my  experience,  he  will  not  be 
very  successful  in  using  it  as  a  stock,  for 
while  it  is  fully  resistant,  it  does  not  seem 
to  take  the  scion  as  well  as  some  others. 

I  have  used  the  wild  form  o'f  the  above, 
also  the  true  fox  grape  (V.  Labrusca), 
but  the  latter  is  not  a  good  stock,  as  it  is 
not  fully  resistant,  sometimes  in  clay 
soil  becoming  very  much  weakened  by 
the  attacks  of  phylloxera.  I  have  been 
experimenting  for  several  years,  grafting 
every  wild  vine  in  sight,  my  object  be¬ 
ing,  mainly  to  find  a  suitable  stock  for 
Campbell’s,  which'  in  my  locality  is  very 
short  lived,  barely  existing  (because  of 
weak  roots)  from  six  to  eight  years,  and 
never  profitable.  However,  its  clusters 
compare  favorably  with  any  grape,  are 
but  little  subject  to  attacks  of  black  rot, 
and  resist  the  attacks  of  birds  best  of  all. 
While  some  operations  on  cordifolia  have 
been  successful,  the  proportions  of  fail¬ 
ures  is  very  discouraging.  Although  an 
expert  might  get  50  per  cent  to  take,  I 
doubt  it. 

I  have  used  much  more  successfully 
Ives,  Elvira,  Herman  Jaeger,  Extra, 
Blondin  and  Cloeta.  As  direct  produc¬ 
ers  I  have  not  found  any  of  the  above 
satisfactory.  Ives,  while  the  vine  is 
healthy,  is  fit  only  for  preserving,  etc. 
The  fruit  of  the  others  is  subject  to  an- 
thracnose  and  black  rot.  I  should  say 
that  almost  any  of  the  Post  Oak  hybrids 
(V.  Lincecumii)  would  be  the  best  stocks 
M.  A.  P.  could  use,  especially  Herman 
Jaeger,  Ben  Hur,  and  Extra.  F.  E.  Glad¬ 
win,  answering  your  correspondent,  men¬ 
tions  Rupestris  St.  George.  In  my  work 
I  have  not  found  it  as  satisfactory  as  the 
varieties  above  mentioned,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  seem  to  like  stiff  red 
clay  soil.  Riparia  Gloire  I  have  not  tried, 
but  intend  to  do  so  this  year. 

North  Carolina.  c.  ir.  t.  bly. 


How  to  Handle  Manure 

Which  is  better,  to  store  horse  manure 
in  dry  barn  cellar,  with  hogs  running  on 
it  to  keep  it  worked  over  and  well 
tramped,  or  to  make  a  compost  pile  of  it 
outside,  adding  leaves,  straw,  etc.,  and 
turning  the  pile  over  once  in  a  while? 
This  manure  will  be  used  for  growing 
early  vegetables.  d.  w.  l. 

We  should  expect  a  better  quality  of 
manure  in  the  dry  cellar  with  lively  hogs 
working  it  over.  We  should  throw  the 
leaves,  straw  and  other  litter  in  with  the 
manure,  and  scatter  corn  over  it  in  order 
to  keep  the  hogs  working.  This  will  usu¬ 
ally  give  a  finer  manure,  and  with  less 
labor  and  loss  of  nitrogen  than  a  com¬ 
post  heap. 


The  Squash  Borer 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
squashes  that  are  eaten  by  a  small  white 
grub  inside  the  stalk  and  vine,  starting 
where  the  plant  comes  out  of  the  ground? 
I  have  tried  several  different  things,  but 
as  yet  have  not  found  anything  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  kill  or  prevent  them.  I  have  had 
this  trouble  two  years,  and  the  squashes 
do  not  mature  entirely  before  the  vines 
are  killed,  a.  d.  b. 

-The  insect  in  question  is  the  squash 
borer,  which  also  attacks  pumpkins  and 
melons  sometimes.  The  parent  is  a  moth, 
which  lays  eggs  on  the  vines  in  early 
Summer.  There  is  one  generation  in  the 
North,  but  usually  two  in  the  South.  The 
larva  hibernates  in  the  ground.  If  early 
varieties  are  planted  as.  traps,  the  moth 
will  lay  eggs  on  them  rather  than  on 
Winter  sorts.  The  vine  may  be  slit  and 
the  borer  removed;  yellowish  excrement 
will  be  found  beneath  the  stem  where  the 
grub  is  at  work.  If  the  stem  is  slit,  it 
should  be  covered  with  earth  at  the 
wounded  place.  Moist  earth,  drawn  over 
the  vine  at  joints,  will  induce  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  additional  roots,  which  will 
strengthen  the  plant  against  attack.  All 
vines  should  be  gathered  and  burned  as 
soon  as  mature.  Fall  cultivation  fol¬ 
lowed  by  deep  Spring  plowing  will  kill 
many  of  the  larvae  in  the  soil,  or  prevent 
the  moths  from  emerging. 

For  the  two  weeks  ending  Feb.  1,  cot¬ 
ton  exports  from  this  country  amounted 
to  218,499  bales. 

At  three  whaling  stations  in  British 
Columbia  377  whales  were  brought  in 
during  last  year.  These  produced  15,000 
bbls.  of  oil  and  3,000  cases  of  canned  meat. 


Reliable  T  rees-Honestly 

Certified  by  Disinterested  Experts 
to  be  True-to-Name 

60,000  of  our  large  stock  of  trees  have  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  certified, 
true-to-name  seal  fastened  through  a  limb  to 
to  stay  there  until  the  tree  bears  true-to-name 
fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Our  plans  for  1925  call  for  a  still  larger  amount 
of  stock  to  bear  this  seal.  Kelly  Trees  have 
been  the  favorite  stock  of  prominent  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  who  have  gained  confidence  in  our  true-to- 
name  guarantee.  Place  your  order  early  for 
your  share  of  the  60,000  sealed  trees. 

Scientific  Knowledge 

Our  44  years’  experience  in  growing  true-to- 
name  trees  has  taught  us  the  most  scientific 
methods  of  handling.  We  know  how  each  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  stock  should  be  cared  for  and 
packed  to  reach  you  in  A-l  condition. 

Write  Today  For  Catalog 

Our  new  1924  catalog  tells  how  these  trees  were  certified. 

It  contains  beautiful  illustrations  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  berries,  etc.  Orders  will  be  booked  in  order 
of  their  receipt  as  long  as  the  stock  lasts.  Use  the  coupon  / 
attached  for  catalog  be  sure  to  place  your  order  early, 

y A'  jo 
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FRUIT  TREES 


NORTHERN 
GROWN 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Roses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all 
kinds.  Established  a  third  of  a  Century. 

Send  for  Catalog 
T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 
MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  Lock  Box  140,  Perry,  Ohio 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FRUITTREES 

BERRY  PLANTS,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 


- . -  — - -  ^  IWl  16.x  V/O 

and  save  money,  buying  direct  from  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva.  Ohio 


Appletrees 

All  of  the  leading  varieties  one  and  two-year-old  at  pi  e* 
war  prices.  Write  for  our  special  planters  wholesale 
descriptive  price  list.  It  will  save  you  big  money.  Three 
sample  trees,  your  selection  of  varieties,  on  receipt  of  *l. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nursery  to  you,  Y/tfr 
l’each,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot,  Trees,  etc.  f  .A 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Hasp-  I  ••"Jf 

berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Kliubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
S2,6.e.8.'.I'rivet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING'S  NURSERIES,  B.x  1,  Sdbyville,  Del. 


TREES 


Grow  more  fruit.  Increase  your  income.  Im¬ 
prove  your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Free 
catalogue.  MITCHEM.’S  NUIlSLItY,  lleverly  Ohio 


Dlnnl  1\T*\¥«t  Some  Special  Offers 
Piani  \0W  to  Introduce  Our 
1  1UUl  Stock  to  You. 

We  will  send  br  Parcel  Pont  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  in  good 
condition  guaranteed. 

10  Concord  Grapes,  No.  1,  2-year-old,  for . 81,1.0 

10  Assorted  Grapes,  No.  1 .  a.OO 

6  Fruit  Trees,  1  year,  2  each,  Cherry,  Apple,  Peach  1.60 

100  California  Privet  Hedge  Plants,  12  to  IS  ins .  6.00 

(ST  Or  all  four  collections  for  80.00  prepaid. 

Send  for  REDUCED  list  of  all  kinds  of  TREES.  PLANTS  and 
VINES.  I  Established  1855.  68th  Year.) 

IJAKNKS  NUKSEKIKS 
(College  Hill)  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  BERRIES,  SHADE  TREES, 
HEDGING,  ROSES, SHRUBSand  HARDY  PERENNIALS 

We  employ  no  agents — we  deal  direct  with  you  by  mail.  Stock  reserved  now 
for  shipment  at  planting  time.  Express  and  freight  prepaid. 

OUR  BEAUTIFUL  1924  CATALOG  NOW  READY 

An  interesting  and  helpful  book  from  the  pen  of  our  Martin  E.  King,  an 
authority  on  Horticulture.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  our  guaranteed  Trees. 

Contains  our  reduced  1924  prices  and  accurate  descriptions  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
fells  you  the  correct  number  of  trees  to  set  to  the  acre;  howto  beautify  your 
home  grounds.  Sent  absolutely  free  on  request.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

KING  BROTHERS’  NURSERIES,  Box  40,  Dansville,  New  York 
In  Business  Forty-six  Years 
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CLOVERS 


are  the  best  crop  insurance  you  could 
have.  This  year’s  catalog  offers  many  f/ 
vaieties,  all  of  proven  merit  and  suc¬ 
cessful  records.  ROHRER’S  SURE- 
PAY  SEEDS  have  proven  reli¬ 
able  under  many  strict  tests  for 
purity,  high  germination  and  .  //  ALS1KE 

vigor.  Our  confidence  in  /  ■p|Mf.TUV 
these  high  quality  seeds  is  //  I  llVlU  1 H  Y 
fully  reflected  in  our 
offer  to  send  you  for 
examination — 


FREE 

SAMPLES 


of  any 
varieties 
desired. 


GRASSES 
FIELD  PEAS 
ALFALFA 
SEED  OATS 
SEED  CORN 
SEED  GRAIN 
POTATOES 


1924 
Catalog 
FREE 


CLOVER  SEEDS: 

all  varieties,  Red, 
Mammoth,  Sweet 
Clover,  Crimson, 
White  and  Alfalfa. 
ALFALFA:  Certified,  North¬ 
west-grown  seed,  vigorous 
and  high  in  germination. 

SEED  OATS :  Northern-Grown, 
Crimson  Giant,  44-pound  test. 
SEED  CORN :  Lancaster  Coun¬ 
ty  Sure  Crop,  Yellow  Dent  and 
Improved  Learning. 

We  guarantee  Satisfaction 
or  your  money  refunded. 

We  prepay  freight  and 
supply  all  bags  FREE. 

Write  now  for  this  big,  new  /  924  catalog 
and  samples.  Both  are  free. 

P.  L.  Rohrer  &  Bro. 

Box  4,  Smoketown, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.j 


BUIST’S  SEEDS 

Free  Garden  Guide 


This  138-page,  fully  illustrated  book  tells 
how,  when  and  what  to  plant  to  have  the 
choicest  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Special  Coupon  Offer 

The  coupon  included  in  our  Garden  Guide 
saves  you  25c.  on  seed  purchases  of  $1.00 
or  more.  Write  today  for  this  book  and 
money-saving  coupon. 

Free  flower  seeds  with  orders  of  50c.  or  more 
ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY 
Established  1828 

Dept.XJ  Philadelphia 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature, 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination. 
A  sk  yourCounty  Agent  about  this  genuine  West 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  ub 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION.  INC. 
Box  D,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Northern  grown  from  selected  stock  seed,  planted 
on  soils  especially  adapted  to  each  variety  produce  a 
quality  that  for  vigor,  purity  and  productiveness  is 
unexcelled. 

The  “Best  14  Varieties”  early,  intermediate  and  late, 
in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  carloads  and  we  ship 

From  Our  Farm  to  Yours 

We  not  only  can  furnish  you  with  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  quality  of  seed  potatoes,  but  can  save  you  money. 

Send  for 

Dibble’s  Earm\Seed  Catalog 
Money  Saving  Price  List  and 
10  Samples  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  FREE 
Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 


Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  B 


Headquarters 
For  All  Farm  Seeds 


r~—  ■■■  — 

THE  MAILBAG 


Potatoes  on  Old  Sod 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  farmer  who 
says  that  he  plowed  an  old  meadow 
last  Fall,  intending  to  put  it  into  potatoes 
this  year.  Now  he  finds  the  soil  alive 
with  white  grubs  and  cutworms.  He 
wants  to  know  if  the  use  of  inoculated 
sulphur  will  kill  these  worms  and  save 
the  crop.  Under  such  conditions  we 
would  not  plant  potatoes  in  such  a  field ; 
they  are  sure  to  be  injured  badly  by  the 
grubs.  Corn  will  do  better,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  potatoes  will  make  a 
success  if  the  white  grubs  are  thick.  We 
do  not  believe  the  inoculated  sulphur  will 
have  much,  if  any,  effect  in  destroying 
these  insects.  This  form  of  sulphur  con¬ 
tains  the  germs  which  produce  sulphuric 
acid,  and  when  put  into  the  ground  a  mild 
form  of  acid  is  developed,  which  sours  the 
soil  to  a  certain  extent.  This  will  lessen 
the  danger  from  potato  scab  but  we  doubt 
if  it  will  have  any  perceptible  effect 
upon  the  write  grubs.  We  would  not 
plant  potatoes  in  such  a  field. 


Mixed  Seeding  With  Alfalfa 

A  number  of  people  are  asking  if  they 
can  sow  Hubam  clover  or  Sudan  grass 
with  Alfalfa  in  the  Spring.  Their  plan 
seems  to  be  to  get  a  crop  of  fodder  the 
first  season  and  then  have  the  Alfalfa 
come  on  as  a  permanent  crop.  We  do 
not  advise  the  practice.  The  Alfalfa 
is  a  very  slow-growing  crop  at  first.  The 
plants  are  small  and  tender,  not  equal 
in  vitality  to  Red  clover  plants.  We 
think  that  a  heavy-growing  crop  like 
Hubam  or  Sudan  grass  would  kill  out 
most  of  the  Alfalfa  and  prevent  a  full 
seeding.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
a  light  seeding  of  oats  is  used  with  the 
Alfalfa  in  the  Spring,  these  oats  being 
cut  early  for  hay.  Our  own  experience 
in  the  latitude  of  New  York  is  that  late 
Summer  seeding  for  Alfalfa  gives  best 
results  when  the  seed  is  used  alone. 

Wood  Ashes  With  Chicken  Manure 

The  old  question  about  using  wood 
ashes  in  connection  with  chicken  manure 
comes  up.  Perhaps  the  worst  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  use  these  ashes  or  slaked 
lime  for  drying  out  the  chicken  manure. 
The  lime  in  it  will  act  chemically  to  set 
free  at  least  a  part  of  the  ammonia  in 
the  manure,  and  that  would  be  a  total 
loss.  Ground  limestone  on  the  other 
hand  may  safely  be  used  for  the  purpose 
and  sifted  coal  ashes  will  answer,  but 
keep  slaked  lime  or  wood  ashes  away 
from  the  manure.  In  using  the  two  to- 
gether  the  ashes  can  be  broadcast  and 
worked  into  the  ground  and  the  fine 
manure  scatttered  like  any  other  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  chemical  action  which  arises 
from  such  mixture,  that  would  go  on 
underground,  will  be  harmless  because 
the  ammonia  thus  set  free  will  be  ab- 
sorbed  by  the  soil. 

Salve  for  Cracked  Hands 

The  following  formula  and  treatment 
for  cracked  hands  has  been  used  in  our 
family  for  more  than  20  years :  1  lb.  mut¬ 
ton  tallow  tried  out.  1  oz.  camphor  gum. 
Vo  cup  of  sperm  oil  or  sweet  oil,  a  little 
wintergreen  oil  to  scent  it  pleasantly  and 
■ft] so  to  heal.  Heat  the  mutton  tallow  and 
break  the  camphor  gum  into  fine  par¬ 
ticles  and  stir  until  dissolved  xii  tallow. 
Add  oil  of  wintergreen.  The  treatment 
in  severe  cases  is  important.  Soak  hands 
In  water  as  warm  as  can  be  used  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes.  Wipe  the  surface  dry  and 
immediately  apply  the  “camphor  ice.” 
While  rubbing  in.  hold  hands  over  the 
stove  or  any  heat,  and  rub  in  thoroughly. 
For  a  crack  put  on  plenty  of  this  cam¬ 
phor  ice  and  wrap  with  a  bandage  over 
night,  and  before  going  to  work  in  the 
morning  rub  again,  after  washing  hands 
in  plain  hot  water  without  soap.  Keep 
this  up  all  Winter.  Use  also  for  chapped 
lips  or  face.  It  is  absolutely  harmless. 
It  is  very  good  for  sore  teats  in  cows. 

South  Weymouth,  Mass.  j.  a.  K. 

Toilet  in  the  Cellar 

A  correspondent  asks  (page  1569)  if 
it  is  safe  to  install  a  toilet  in  the  cellar. 
I  have  had  a  small  chemical  toilet  in  my 
cellar  for  six  or  eight  years,  with  no  odor 
or  annoyance  of  any  kind.  It  is  boarded 
in.  making  a  little  closet,  with  a  door, 
but  the  board  partition  does  not  reach  all 
the  way  to  the  ceiling,  so  it  is  sufficiently 
lighted,  my  cellar  being  well  supplied  with 
windows.  The  pipe  to  this  closet  runs  up 
through  the  kitchen  floor  for  a  few  inches, 
under  the  stove,  turns  (with  an  elbow) 
and  goes  directly  into  the  chimney  ;  it  is, 
I  think  3  in.  in  diametei'.  Of  course,  a 
hole  was  made  in  the  chimney  to  receive 
it,  but  the  whole  job  of  setting  it  up  took 
a  carpenter  only  a  few  hours.  It  is  fairly 
convenient,  never  freezes  and  is  easily 
emptied,  as  the  container  does  not  have 
to  be  carried  downstairs.  Between  this 
and  the  old  outdoor  closet  there  is  no 
comparison,  especially  in  bad  weather. 

R.  F.  D. 


500  to  1000% 

Net  Profit 

In  100  DAYS 

On  Your  Own  Farm 
GROWING 


"Hearts  of  Gold”  Cantaloupes 

Hundreds  are  doing;  it.  If  interested  send  US 
your  address  today  and  we  will  send  you 
the  plan  and  proof  from  nearly  every  state. 


R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 


i 


Write  today  <u 
for  descrip-  I 
t  i  o  n  s  a  n  <1  r 
prices.  \ 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE 
Quaker  Hill  Farm 
Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls 
New  York 


Ybur  Cabbage  Croplncreased 


Increase  your  cabbage  yield  by  3  to  5  tons  or 
more  per  acre.  Free  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
book  tells  you  how.  Explains  superiority  of 
Danish  seeds  and  methods  of  cultivation.  1 
Other  valuable  information.  Drop  a  postal 
in  the  mail  today.  Just  say  “send  book.” 

M.  KLITGORD,  importer  ot  Danish  Seeds 
and  Specialist  on  Danish  Crops 
BOX  R  -  LIMA,  NEW  YORK 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 
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Bigger  Crops-Bigger  Profits 

Quaker  Hill  Certified  Farm  Seeds 
Outvield  ordinary  strains  25%  to  100% 

“BEST  BY  TEST” 


ffcrGfff!  , . . 

HOW  TO  KNOW 
GOOD  SEED 

SWEET  CLOVER 

*V 

gggpffp 

I 

l 
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SCOTT’S  SEED  BOOK 


Tells  "How  To  Know^'Good  Seed,”  64 
pages  devoted  to  other  things  of  vital  interest 
to  the  buyer  of  seed. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  free  copy  ? 

0.  M,  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  22  8lh  Street,  Marysville.  0. 


“WE  GROW  EVERYTHING 
UNDER  THE  SUN” 


It  will  pay  you  well  to  write  for  our  BIB  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  anti  MONEY  SAVING  PRICES  today  on 
FRUIT,  SHADE,  ORNAMENTAL  and  EVERGREEN  TREES, 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES  and  PERENNIALS. 

EAST  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES  East  Rochester,  N.  V. 


are  so  much  better  than  most  other 
roses  that  we  guarantee  them  to  bloom 
or  refund  your  money.  We  also  put  a 
-  durable  white  star  label  with  our 
name  and  the  name  of  the  rose  on 
toe  plant  as  the  sign  of  that  quality 
which  enables  us  to  make  this  remark¬ 
able  guarantee.  Send  todav  for  the 
52-page  illustrated  catalog  FREE. 

CONARD  &  JONES  CO.,  Robl.  Pyle,  Pres. 
Rose  Specialists,  Box  4,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Guaranteed  to  Bloom 


3ti  Mixed  bulbs,  6  colors . SI  .00 

42  Fancy,  10  colors  . .  .  3.00 

Guaranteed  to  blossom. 

Colored  Gladiolus  Book,  with  cultural  directions,  FREE 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  Guaranteed  Bulbs,  Box  12,  West  Medway,  Mass. 


MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB 
ROOTS,  BLACKBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  STRAW 
BERRY  PLANTS  GRAPE  VINES,  CALIF.  PRIVET.  SWEETS 
and  COBBLERS  SEED  POTATOES.  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  Send 
for  your  copy.  It’s  free,  M.  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


TRY  THE 

ATLOCK  FARMS  STRAIN  OF  ASPARAGUS 

Out-yielded  the  Martha  Washington  100J6  in  1923.  Official 
test.  100,009  1-year  roots,  well  grown,  from  selected  seed. 

Arthur  F.  Randolph  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 1  yr. old.  Washington, *16  per  1,000.  Fead- 
ingGiant.l  yr. old, *101,000.  Charier  Willett,  Ceneord  Jet..  A  m. 


Washington  Asparagus,  25,000.  Good,  sturdy,  1-yr. -old 
Roots.  Circular.  PLEASANTVIEW  FARM,  Sadaburjville,  Fa. 


Sunnyside  Strain  N  of  Mine  Seed  Potatoes 

Grow  big  crops  of  smooth  white  potatoes.  Selected 
13  years.  Get  our  circular  and  prices  before  you  buy, 

RILEY  BROS.  Sunnyside  Farm  Sennett,  N.  X, 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  Catalog  Free. 

A.  <4.  Aldridge  Sons  -  Fishers,  1ST,  T. 


Sweet  Glover  Seed 

gume,  «!Oc,  postpaid. 


Alfalfa,  etc.  Priced  right.  Inocu. 
lating  Bacteria  for  bushel,  any  le 

E.  E.  BASIL.  Eatty,  Ohio 


SEEDS  THAT  PRODUCE 

Season  after  season,  S.  &  H.  Seeds  and  Fruit  Trees 
prove  unusually  fertile  and  prolific. 

BACK  OF  OUR  1924  FREE  CATALOG 

is  a  knowledge  of  just  what  varieties  consistently  secure 
the  best  results — thus  eliminating  the  slightest  element 
of  chance  from  every  single  S.  &  H.  offering.  A  post 
card  will  bring  catalog. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  lor  70  Years 
Box  530  Painesville,  Ohio 
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"You  Can 
Have  a 

B etterGMmi 

A  few  cents  more  spent  for  better  seed# 
means  the  difference  between  an  “average" 
garden  and  a  bumper  crop  of  choice  vege¬ 
tables.  Soil,  climate,  cultivation — all  are  important 
but  dependable  seed  is  the  big  secret  of  successful 
gardening.  For  more  than  seventy  years 

LIVINGSTON’S 
TRUE  BLUE  SEEDS 

have  been  the  choice  of  leading  market  gardeners 
— and  thousands  of  home  gardeners  in  every  state  in 
the  Union  look  to  Livingston’s  for  their  yearly  sup¬ 
ply  of  Vegetable,  Field  and  Flower  seeds.  Write 
r,  today  for  1924  Annual — and  to  make  sure  of  a 
J  better  home  garden — this  year — send  your  order  for 

l  Choice  Collection,  50c 

One  full  size  package  each  Beans,  Beet,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Sweet  Corn,  Cucumber, 
Lettuce,  Parsley,  Radish,  Spinach, 
Tomato  and  Turnip.  All  popular 
sorts.  Attractive  1924  Seed 
Annual  FREE. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO.. 
223  E.  Chastnut  St..  Coiambus,  0. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

8  large  10c  packages  of  the 
choicest  Vegetable  or  Flower 
Seeds  will  be  sent  you  postpaid 
for  only  50c.  Clip  this  ad,  put  it 
in  an  envelope  with  50c,  telling  us 
what  kind  of  seed  you 
want  and  mail  to  us  to¬ 
day.  We  will  send  the 
seeds  by  return  mail  and 
one  of  our  Beautiful  Seed 
Catalogs  FREE.  Our  106 
years  of  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  quality  seeds  is 
your  protection.  • 

The  J.  Bolgiano 
Seed  Company 


is  more  than  a  catalogue — it  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  guide  to  success  in  growing 
Vegetables  or  Flowers.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  amateur  and  professional  gar¬ 
deners  rely  almost  wholly  on  its  expert 
advice  and  are  never  without  a  copy. 

Hundreds  of  pictures,  some  in  nat¬ 
ural  colors,  feature  the  Dreer  special¬ 
ties  in  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs  and 
add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of 
this  invaluable  Garden  Book  free,  if 
you  will  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAULE'S 
SEED  BOOK 


Late  Seeding  of  Cow  Peas,  Rye  and  Vetch 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  following 
cover  crop  to  be  sown  on  or  before  August 
15  in  early  cornfield,  stalks  well  worked 
back  into  the  soil,  and  cover  crop  to  be 
plowed  under  early  April  of  the  following 
year?  Winter  rye,  60  lbs..  Winter  vetch, 
15  lbs.,  cow  peas  (mixture  of  best  sorts), 
15  lbs.  Soil  is  a  loose  saudy  loam,  pro¬ 
moting  a  quick  growth  of  vegetation.  We 
do  not  usually  get  a  killing  frost  here 
until  about  October  1,  and  what  little 
rye  I  have  grown  seems  to  remain  greener 
and  more  vigorous  where  partially  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  mulch  such  as  the  cow  peas 
would  furnish  when  frost  killed. 

I/ongmeadow.  Mass.  r.  f.  e. 

The  combination  of  rye  and  vetch  is 
good,  and  will  give  a  nice  growth  if  the 
season  is  damp  enough  to  give  the  plants 
a  fair  start.  We  doubt  if  the  cow  peas 
will  pay  under  such  conditions.  They 
will  not  make  growth  enough  during  the 
six  weeks  before  you  expect  a  frost.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  the  cow  peas 
make  their  best  growth  during  very  hot 
weather.  It  needs  the  heat  of  June,  July 
and  early  August  to  bring  it  along.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  the  cooler  weather  of 
late  August  and  September  would  permit 
it  to  make  growth  to  pay  for  the  seed 
and  labor.  We  should  prefer  to  use  2 
or  3  lbs.  of  Alsike  clover  mixed  with  the 
rye  and  vetch.  That  clover  will  grow 
well  under  almost  any  conditions.  It  will, 
with  the  vetch  and  rye,  make  a  strong 
mat  on  the  ground.  It  comes  up  rapidly 
in  the  Spring  and  adds  considerably  to  the 
crop  to  be  turned  under.  Wefiiave  known 
cases  where  in  a  combination  of  these 
seeds,  the  vetch  was  killed  out  while  the 
Alsike  clover  came  through  with  a  fair 
crop. 


DREER  S  m 

CARDEN  BOOK 


Burning  or  Composting  Leaves 

Which  contains  the  more  actual  plant 
food  elements,  a  certain  quantity  of  rot- 
ted  leaves  or  the  same  leaves  reduced  to 
ashes  by  burning?  Which  would  give 
u  6  neater  and  more  lasting 

no nen I  .  If  I  am  planting  a  home  garden 
ai?c!  haTe  a  certain  quantity  of  leave-' 
which  I  wish  to  use  for  fertilizer  this 
coming  Summer,  how  shall  I  apply  them 
to  the  greatest  benefit  of  this  Summer’s 
garden  ?  x  F> 

Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

This  brings  up  a  practical  matter 
which  we  have  often  discussed.  When 
the  leaves  are  burned  all  of  the  nitrogen 
and  organic  matter  are  destroyed.  The 
ashes  contain  -the  lime,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phorus,  but  of  course,  no  nitrogen  or 
organic  matter.  Thus  by  burning  you 
lose  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  plant 
food,  which  is  the  nitrogen,  while  the 
organic  matter  is  needed  in  all  soils. 
The  most  lasting  benefit  would  be  given 
by  putting  the  rotted  leaves  directly  into 
the  ground.  They  are,  however,  in¬ 
clined  to  be  acid,  and  it  is  better  to  use 
a  quantity  of  lime  along  with  them. 
The  best  plan  would  be  to  scatter  the 
leaves  over  the  garden  and  plow  or  spado 
them  under,  then  scatter  the  lime  on  the 
sui face  and  work  it  thoroughly  into  the 
ground.  \ou  will  obtain  better  results 
in  that  way  than  you  will  by  burning  the 
leaves  and  using  the  ashes  alone. 


Seeding  to  Sweet  Clover  and  Alfalfa 

I  have  a  back  pasture,  about  20  acres 
(a  few  small  trees  and  brush),  growing 
mostly  wild  grasses.  Part  of  it  is  a 
little  low,  and  wet  in  a  rainy  season,  but 
most  of  it  high  enough  for  good  feeding 
ground.  Soil  mostly  sandy,  with  some 
loam.  Could  I  improve  the  pasturage  by 
scattering  Sweet  clover  seed  broadcast  on 
the  high  places,  and  if  so,  how  many 
pounds  per  acre?  Should  cattle  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  lot  after  the  seed  has  been 
spread?  Is  the  white  or  yellow  blossom 
clover  best  for  the  purpose?  Also,  a 
strip  of  Alfalfa,  about  two  acres,  in 
lowest  part  of  lot,  sandy  loam  and  some 
gravelly  loam.  The  seeding  came  well 
last  season,  but  this  Spring  is  rather 
thin  and  poor.  Would  it  better  the  con¬ 
dition  to  reseed  by  spreading  the  seed  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  to  avoid  plowing 
up  this  piece?  w.  k. 

Cat-tails  for  Chair  Seats 

Will  you  inform  me  if  swamp  cat-tails 
are  used  for  rush-bottom  seats  for  chairs, 
and,  if  so,  when  should  they  be  gathered, 
and  what  treatment  should  be  given  after 
they  have  been  gathered?  a.  ii.  h. 

Flags  or  cat-tails  are  used  quite  exten¬ 
sively  for  chair  seats.  What  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  soft  flag  is  used  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  light  green  in  color  and 
only  the  soft  part  above  the  butt  is  cut. 
It  should  be  4  ft.  or  more  in  length,  cut 
before  frost,  and  thoroughly  dried.  It 
must  be  dried  carefully  in  the  shade  to 
avoid  undue  bleaching.  Mildew  or  black 
spots  must  be  avoided,  as  this  lessens 
value  for  seating. 


How  Much  Will  You  Put  Back? 


Every  60  bushels  of  Corn  take 
out  of  the  soil  as  much  Plant 
Food  as  is  contained  in  660 
pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer. 

Whether  you  sell  hay,  grain, 
wheat,  milk  or  live  stock,  plant 
food  is  being  removed. 

No  matter  how  carefully  you 
save  and  apply  manure  or  ro¬ 
tate  your  crops,  there  is  a  loss 
of  plant  food  each  season. 

Does  your  soil  begin  to  show 
the  effects  of  constant  crop¬ 
ping?  Too  little  of  any  one 
of  the  elements  of  plant  food. 

Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  or 
Potash,  will  show  in  smaller 
yields  or  lower  quality.  Prepare 
for  a  full  crop  by  replacing  the 
plant  food  with  the  right  kind 
and  amount  of  fertilizer. 

Every  200-lb.  hag  of  V-C  High 

Agricultural  Service  Bureau 

VIRGINIA-C  AROLIN A  CHEMICAL  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE:  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Dealers  and  Warehouses  at  All  Points 


Analysis  Fertilizer  used  per 
acre  on  Corn,  will  produce  un¬ 
der  good  cultural  conditions, 
an  increase  of  10  bushels  of 
grain,  equivalent  to  100  lbs.  of 
pork. 

Our  V-C  Fertilizers  represent 
the  best  that  the  science  of 
chemistry  and  agricultural 
practice  know  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  plant  food. 

Our  policy  is  not  only  to  sell 
fertilizers  that  will  give  good 
results,  hut  al¬ 
so  through  our 
Agricultural 
Service  Bureau, 
furnish  any  in¬ 
formation  that 
will  lead  to  its 
profitable  use. 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


The  Most  SuccessfuPGardeners  use  HARRIS’  SEEDS 

That’s  one  reason  they  are  successful.  Another  is  that,  to  succeed,  a  gardener  must  be  a 
shrewd  man  and  one  who  knows  where  to  buy  seeds  to  the  best  advantage  Harris’  seeds  are 
grown  in  the  north  and  produce  earlier  and  better  crops  than  seeds  grown  further  south  They 
are  raised  according  to  modern  scientific  methods  of  breeding  which  keeps  them  up  to  the  highest 
possible  standard  as  to  quality  and  yield. 

Harris’  seeds  are  sold  direct  from  our  farm  to  gardeners  at  wholesale  prices.' We  do  not  sell  to 


iardeners’  price  list  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.  F.  D.,  11,  Cold  water,  N.  Y. 


Plant 

Northern  Seeds 

Thus  assure  yourself  of 
the  biggest  yields  — the 
best  your  garden  can  grow. 
Use  the  Isbell  Catalog  as  ypur  guide.  It1 
shows  varieties  almost  unlimited  of  the 
finest  vegetables,  many  prize  winners  of  in* 

|  ternational  reputation— all  produced  from 

MICHIGAN  GROWN 


As  They  Gragg  Ttmilr  Fame  Grows 

TRADE  f  MARK 

Plant  only  the  best,  hardiest,  earliest 
maturing  seeds.  45  years  growing  seeds 
in  Michigan— ceaseless  experimenting, 
careful  selection,  and  perfect  cleaning  have1 
made  more  than  200,000  satisfied  Isbell  cus¬ 
tomers.  You  buy  direct  from  the  grower  and 
save  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  Today! 

Get  the  1924  Isbell  Seed  Book. 

It'  i  a  valuable  guide  for  grow- 
in]  great  crops.  Gives  complete 
cui  ural  directions.  Post  card 
brii  gs  it.  free. 

S-_R Isbell  &  Comi 


^ChildsSeeds 

Our  1924  Spring  Catalog  will 
be  sent  free  upon  request. 
It  is  bright  and  the  most  easily 
read  Seed  Catalog 


NEW 
COLOR 
kHARMONYj 

.CHART 


published,  describ¬ 
ing  new  novelties 
and  many  attrac¬ 
tive  offers  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables 
illustrated  in 
color.  Catalog 
free.  Send 
for  your 
copy  to- 


••  *  ««  ^u.npany 

156  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

(57) 


Plant 

ISBELL’S 

Quality  Seeds 
for 

Record  Yields 
in 

Your  Garden 


Our  new  Garden 
Color  harmony 
Chart  (which  cannot 
be  supplied  by  any 
other  seedsmen)  solves  day. 

the  problem  of  colorgroup-^™^™^^ 
ing.  The  price  of  this  chart 
with  other  helpful  material  $2. 

Fully  described  in  our  calalog. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

FLORAL  PARK.  N.  Y 

Consolidated  with  Edward  T.Bromfield  Seed  Co. 


00D  SEEDS 


Grown  From  Select  Stock— None 

Belter— 54  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers, 
Prices  below  all  others.  F.xtra 
lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  catalogue  lias  over 
700  pictures  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

K.  B.  SBUiYIWAY,  Rockford,  IU. 
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An  Amazing  Fact 

TO  many  people  it  may  seem  in¬ 
credible  that  a  habit  so  common 
as  coffee-drinking  can  be  harmful.  Yet 
if  your  doctor  were  to  enumerate  the 
common  causes  of  indigestion,  head¬ 
ache,  and  run-down  condition,  he 
would  be  likely  to  mention  coffee. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  insomnia, 
nervousness,  or  are  inclined  to  be 
high-strung,  try  Postum  in  place  of 
coSee  for  thirty  days,  and  note  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  way  you  feel,  and  how 
much  better  you  sleep. 

Postum  is  a  pure  cereal  beverage, 
absolutely  free  from  caffeine,  or  any 
harmful  drug. 

Postum 

for  Health 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in 
two  forms.  Instant  Postum 
[in  tins]  prepared  instantly  in 
the  cup  by  the  addition  of 
boiling  water  Postum  Cereal 
[in  packages]  for  those  who 
prefer  the  flavor  brought  out 
by  boiling  fully  20  minutes. 

The  cost  of  either  form  is 
about  one-half  cent  a  cup. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

No  crop  will  give  you  more  money  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 
than  Strawberries.  A  good  profit  is  sure.  A  large  profit  is  possible 
if  you  follow  the  right  methods. 

Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  gives  simple  understandable  infor¬ 
mation  about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries.  It  tells  how 
to  select  and  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 
how  to  cultivate,  what  varieties  to  use,  and  where  to  obtain  good 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Strawberries  are  grown  chiefly  because  they  yield  such  large  and  sure  profits 
but  they  also  are  the  first  crop  to  bring  in  money  in  the  Spring.  The  big  lus¬ 
cious  red  berries  are  favorites  in  the  home  garden,  and  the  work  can  be  done 
by  women,  children,  amateurs  as  well  as  commercial  growers.; 

Free-to-all.  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  will  be  sent 


free  to  anyone  interested.  The  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind--thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  for  your  copy 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 


Send  today  for  this  valuable  book,  full  of 
helpful  advice  for  berry  growers — how  to 
prepare  the  ground,  when  to  plant,  how  to 
make  more  money  growing  Berries.  Beau¬ 
tifully  colored  illustrations  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  our  wonderful 
New  Ground  Strawberry  Plants 

the  deep-rooted,  hardy,  healthy 
kind  that  are  sure  to  grow  and  pay 
i  big  profits. 

We  will  include  with  your  Berry 
/  Plant  Book  a  package  of  Giant 
Trimardeau  Pansy  seeds,  several 
fancy  varieties  without  cost. 

,  BALOWIK-WHITTEN-ACKERMAN  NURSERIES 
Box  ISO  Bndgmxn,  Michigan 
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t  Grow  berries  that  bring  top  prices. 

Ourselect  varieties  are  large  in  size,' 
firm, wonderfully  luscious,  big  yield-’ 
ers.  Healthy,  vigorous,  deep  rooted.  Ideal] 
for  all  soils.  Cash  in  on  our  60  years  experience 
in  developing  big  pay  strains.  Cooper,  World’s  i 
biggest  berry.  Champion,  the  ever -bearing 
sensation.  Premier, earliest  of  all.  Splendid  line 
of  Red  and  Black  Raspberries,  Blackberries. 
Currants,  Dewberries,  Cooseberries,  Orna- 
i  mental  Shrubs,  Gladioli,  Tulip  Bulbs,  Roses. 

finance  Tremendous  stock.  All 
UnArCO  at  big  savings.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Send  for  large  beautiful  FREE  Catalog 
in  true  colors.  TellB  how  to  plant, care  for  I 
and  raise  big  cropa.  Valuable  book  to  own.  ' 

STEVENSVILLE  NURSERIES, 

Box  12  Stevensville,  Michigan  | 


Doing  it  with  Flowers 

It  was  my  pleasant  task  last  Summer 
to  keep  from  10  to  15  vases  in  an  old 
remodeled  farmhouse  serving  as  a  girls’ 
camp,  supplied  with  fx-esh  flowers.  And 
how  much  they  have  added  to  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  shady  reading-i’oom,  the 
bountiful  dining-table,  bare  of  liilten,  but 
prettily  set  with  blue  willow-ware,  and 
the  hospitable  living-room  which  was 
once  a  busy  farm  kitchen !  A  room 
really  decoi-ated  with  flowers  is  trans¬ 
formed,  and  yet  the  arrangement  may  be 
very  simple— a  single  stalk  of  tiger  lilies 
or  a  great  flame-colored  poppy  splashed 
with  black,  focussing  the  light  by  the 
fireplace;  three  or  four  water-lilies  float¬ 
ing  in  a  glass  dish,  with  their  bi-oad  olive 
leaves  ;  a  trailing  vine  of  foamy  Clematis 
wreathing  a  picture,  or  wild  Iris  rising 
from  a  low  bowl,  supported  by  one  of 
those  bits  of  pierced  pottery  that  have 
come  to  us  from  the  flower-loving 
Orient. 

My  first  advice  to  the  flower-gathei’er 
would  be,  “Don’t  crowd !”  How  often 
one  sees  on  a  farmhouse  piazza  a  jar  so 
crammed  with  daisies  or  meadow  lilies 
or  black-eyed  Susans  that  all  grace  and 
charm  are  lost  as  thoroughly  as  a  wo¬ 
man’s  charm  is  lost  in  a  tight  corset  or 
a  pillow  case  skirt !  Never  crowd  your 
flowers  ;  never  strip  them  of  foliage,  nor 
ruthlessly  shorten  their  stems.  Half  of 
their  beauty  at  least  is  in  the  leaves, 
exquisitely  framing  the  blossoms,  in 
their  slender  length  and  spirited  carriage. 
It  is  a  good  plan,  however,  to  strip  off 
all  leaves  below  the  waterline,  unless 
they  are  meant  to  be  seen  through  a 
glass  vessel.  To  these  rules  we  may  add : 
Never  let  flowers  “stand  ai’ound”  half 
withered.  Throw  them  out  while  they 
still  gladden  the  eye.  There  are  others 
to  take  their  places. 

In  our  own  ease,  while  a  few  garden 
flowers  have  been  available,  my  chief 
source  of  supply  has  been  the  woods,  the 
fields  and  the  roadsides,  and  I  have  yet 
to  see  the  day  when  armfuls  of  blossoms 
and  bewitching  greenery  were  not  to  be 
had  for  the  taking. 

Flowers  for  the  dining  table  are  pre¬ 
ferably  low-growing  and  not  oppressively 
fragrant ;  the  forget-me-nots  which  are 
fast  getting  natunilized  in  New  England 
brooks  are  among  the  sweetest  and  they 
“last”  wonderfully  in  water,  while  ar- 
bubtus,  violets,  dog-roses,  Parnassus  grass 
and  the  various  gentians  offer  lovely  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Nasturtiums  are  invaluable, 
but  be  generous  with  the  budding  sprays 
and  the  delicate  seed-vessels !  As  for 
colors,  remember  that  red  and  green,  pur¬ 
ple  and  gold,  and  blue  and  orange  are 
the  complementary  colors,  while  brown 
and  orange,  green  and  blue,  or  pink  and 
mauve  over  subtle  harmonies. 

When  we  go  out  to  gather  flowers,  es¬ 
pecially  in  sunshiny  weather,  let  us  wait 
for  that,  best  hour  in  the  day  for  this 
particular  purpose,  the  “cool  of  the  eve¬ 
ning.”  Even  maiden’s  hair  and  lady- 
fern,  so  pi-ovokingly  “wilty”  when  picked 
at  mid-day,  will  last  sometimes  for  a 
week  if  gathered  at  dusk.  In  hot  weather, 
indeed,  it  is  well  to  put  your  spoils  in  a 
large  pail  or  tub  of  water,  in  a  cool 
place,  the  cellar,  for  instance,  to  “drink” 
over  night.  And  again,  we  won’t  really 
“pick”  our  flowers,  or  if  we  do,  we  will 
cut  off  the  tips  of  the  stems  with  a  sharp 
knife  on  our  return.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  picking  crushes  the  stalk  and  inter¬ 
feres  with  a  good  drink  ;  and  if  you  want 
to  know  how  thirsty  a  cut  flower  is  put 
a  white  blossom  in  a  vase  with  a  little 
carmine  ink  in  the  water !  Wilted  flowers 
can  often  be  restoi’ed  by  a  drink  of  wa¬ 
ter,  not  only  warm  but  hot,  and  the 
same  treatment  will  induce  recalcitrant 
fringed  gentians  and  pond  lilies  to  open 
in  cool  weather. 

Home  basket-making  which  is  so  much 
the  fashion  now,  often  helps  in  providing 
pretty  and  suitable  containers  for  cut 
flowers  at  a  trifling  cost.  Hanging  bas¬ 
kets  and  those  with  long  handles,  are 
particularly  effective.  A  tall,  slim  pickle 
bottle,  or  a  gaudy  early  Victorian  vase,  or 
even  a  mug  or  pitcher  minus  its  handle 
may  be  transformed  into  a  charming 
flower  holder  by  a  simple  covering  of 
reed,  pine-needles,  wire-grass  or  the  like, 
in  soft  green  or  woodsy  brown  shades. 
Odd  bits  of  glass  and  pottery  can  often 
be  picked  up  at  the  “five  and  ten.”  A 
glass  finger  bowl  is  just  right  for  forget- 
me-nots,  a  fish  globe  for  roses,  and  vases 
of  the  wine  glass  type  will  be  needed  in 
several  sizes,  to  hold  anything  from  a 
tiny  rose  bud  to  a  showy  lady  slipper  or 
rare  fringed  orchis.  Ginger  jars  and 
kitchen  crocks,  with  their  capacious 
bodies  and  dull  ware  and  brown  color¬ 
ing,  are  unexcelled  for  masses  of  dog¬ 
wood,  azalea  or  mountain-  laurel.  In 
choosing  vases,  consider  certain  points 
which  are  often  overlooked :  solid  base, 
water  content,  ease  of  cleansing,  and  fit¬ 
ness  for  a  particular  room  or  place. 

One  last  suggestion :  Don’t  overlook 
the  fact  that  grasses  add  immensely  _  to 
the  beauty  of  wild  bouquets.  The  rich 
variety  of  grasses  in  our  fields  and 
swamps,  and  along  the  un trimmed  road¬ 
sides,  is  a  constant  source  of  delight  to 
the  seeing  eyes  and  whether  in  their  pur¬ 
ple  bloom  or  their  golden  fruitage  they 
possess  an  airy  and  insubstantial  charm 
that  no  flower-gatherer  can  afford  to 
miss.  For  that  matter,  they  hold  almost 
a  first  place  among  Winter  decollations  ; 
and  that  interesting  subject  must  wait 
for  another  time.  k.  f.  d. 
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This  Year  Try  Stahelin’e  Big  Yield 

trawberry 


Gladioli,  Roses 
Ornamental 
Shrubbery 


Plants 

eciai: 
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SpecialPrice 
Splendid  variety,  adaptable  to  any  soil.  Gt  Gift 

Grow  Staheiin’a  Strawberries  this  year—  *1*  ™  TT 

they  will  make  Big  Money— up  to$1200  per 
acre;  the  new  varieties:  The  EATON. 

DELICIOUS,  PREMIER.  MARVEL. 

COOPER  and  the  CHAMPION  —  world’s 
greatest  ever-bearing  strawberry;  are  all 
robust,  healthy,  well-rooted  plants,  readily 
adaptable  to  your  soil.  Thousands  of  our 
customers  are  coining  big  money  in  straw¬ 
berries.  Socan  YOU.  STARTTHIS  YEAR! 


Per 

Thou- 

•and 

and  np 

Our  prices  are 
very  low  for 
high  quality 
Btock.  Every 
plant  guaran¬ 
teed  absolutely 
healthy  and  as 
described  or  your 
money  refunded. 
Write  today  for 
our 

Fall-Color 

FREE 

Catalog 

BRIDGMAN  NURSlERY  CO.,  Box  70,  Bridgman.  Mich. 


OR  A  PIT  of  the  bi 
*  v  1  LL t  at  sped 

Plants 


ig  fruiting  variety 

price,  pear  SQH 
thousand  VV  Up 


Send  for  our  BIG  FREE  full  colored  cata¬ 
log  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black- 
berries.  Asparagus,  etc. 


Berry  Plants 

We  have  grown  and  sold 
plants  to  the  public  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  m 
century.  Have  1400  Acre® 
upon  which  to  grow  them.  Centrally  Located.. 
Snip  promptly.  Our  stock  Is  rellabla  and  a® 
good  as  money  can  bay,  hardy,  healthy  and 
true  to  name.  We  are  nurserymen  and  grow 
all  kinds  of  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees  and  Vines. 
We  have  a  new  seedling  Strawberry,  very 
promising.  We  will  send  you  three  plants  t<a 
test,  along  with  our  new  Catalogue,  Wm  havem 
FREE  Copy  for  You. 

W.  N.  Scarff  &  Soni,  New  Carliile.Ohio 


Strawberries 

pay  big  profits.  One  plant¬ 
ing  insures  three  good  crops.  Easy  to  raise.  Keith’B 
plants  grown  on  fresh, virgin  soil  are  strong.healthy, 
vigorous,  deep-rooted  and 
productive. 

.$500  to  $700  acre 

with  plenty  of  fresh  straw- 
i  berries  for  the  home  table. 

}  Others  are  doing  it—  so  can 
[you.  Keith's ’’ Ways  to  Suc- 
"cessful  Berry  Culture”  free 
to  customers.  Write  today 
for  our  catalog.  It's  Free. 
KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY 
Box  900  Sawyer,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  Plants  are  backed  by  forty- 
three  years’  experience  growing  berries  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes,  eleven  yearn’  R.S  a  plant  grower.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  protects  you.  Success  impossible  unless  you 
start  right.  Onr  plants  are  of  High  Quality,  Hardy 
and  True-to-name.  Direct  from  nursery  to  grower. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog,  and  save  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  on  your  order  for  plants. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants  sal! 

My  1 6th  Annual  Catalog  will  still  tell  you  about 
“ Horsey  ”  the  great  “Early  Berry.  ”  also  35 
other  varieties.  Asparagus  roots.  Horseradish, 
Raspberry  plants,  Lucretia  Dewberry  plants,  etc. 
Address,  J.  Keifford  Hall,  R  2,  Reids  Grove,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  BESI 


QUALITY 


LANTS 


-W  STS 

#lP 

BtBHfelflrag  at  $2.50  per  1,000. 

'vKEnSMSSjSBGF  9  C.  M.  Heist,  Pa.,  says:  "Have  got 
™  your  plants  for  15  years  with 
good  results.”  Catalog  free.  Address 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 


ffi1N  1  The  White  Basket 

That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  FACTORY 
PRICES  AND  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  VARIETIES 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue.  Prices  reasonable. 

PINE  WOODS  FARM  Delinar,  Delaware 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Everbearing  varieties. 

Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PERKY,  Georgetown.  Bel. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Complete  line 
reasonably  priced.  30  years  experience.  Illustrated 
catalog  free.  J.N.  ROKELY  &  SON,  R,  No. 10,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Reasonable  prices.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  F.  D.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Choice  STRAWBERRY  Plants  All  standard  va¬ 
rieties.  Guaranteed  first  class  or  money  refunded. 
Catalogue.  Mrs.  Fllena  Woolf,  Dept.  H.  Allegan,  Michigan 


VICK’S  .S.,  GUIDE 

Fori  924  75th  Anniversary  Edition 

Now  ready— leading  authority  on  vegetable,  farm  and 
flower  seeds,  plants,  bulbs  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Planting  instructions.  Best  yet.  Send  for  free  copy  today . 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

39  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


GRAPEVINES 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
NEW  WASHINGTON 

PDIHT  TPFFQ  asparagus.orna- 

rrcUII  I  IvCEO  MENTAL  SHRUBS,  ail 


P  C1  r%  e  leading  varieties  of  garden  and  flower 
^9  E.  EL  U  ^9  seeds.  Every  reader  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  should  have  a  copy  of  our  new  catalogue. 

RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO.  Geneva.  Ohio 


GLADIOLI 


DAHLIAS  60  mix  Blooming  size  bulbs. 
Dollar,  prepaid.  Write  for  catalogue. 

W.  H.  Toppin  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


DO T  A  T IT C  Q — 1 Triumph, Cobbler,  Green  Mt.,  Russet,  Ohio, 

lU  I  A  I  UCo — Rose,  Spaulding.  Others.  C.FORD,  Filbert,  N.V. 
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urpee’s 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Grow 

Sow  Burpee* s  Seeds 
and  you  will  see 
How  they  Grow! 

Burpee’s  Annual  is 

ourCatalog.  It  describes 
Burpee’s  Seeds  with  color 
pictures  of  the  best 
vegetables  and  flowers. 

If  you  are  interested, 
Burpee’s  Annual  will 
be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write  for  your  Annual  today. 


- - TEAR  HERE - - 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annnal. 

100-7 

Name _ _ _ 


JR.  D.  or  St._ 
P.  O _ 


State . 


T aJce  Advantage 

of  these 

Special  Offers 

SELECTED 
SEEDS 


$1.25  worth  for  $1.00 
2.50  “  “  2.00 

4-00  “  “  3.00 

7-00  “  “  5.00 

In  packets  and  ounces  (Not  in  Bulk).  Wonderful 
values.  66  years  in  business  assures  a  square  deal. 
Write  for  illustrated  free  catalog  (No.  424)  today. 

Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland,  Me.  Est.  1858 


.Everybody 
Knows 


Seed 

L/  Grows 


Vegetable 
Grass  and 
Flower 
Seeds 


The  good  old 
reliable  New  England  quality  seeds. 
Known  by  their  deeds,  their  prolific  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Sold  without  premiums.  Their 
quality  alone  occasions  the  enormous  de¬ 
mand. 

72  pages  of  our  profusely  illustrated  130-page 
1924  Year  Book  is  devoted  to  careful  detailed 
description  and  prices  of  Ross’  Seeds. 

You  will  surely  find  just  what  you  want. 
Write  for  J; our  free  copy  today.  Order  soon. 
Have  your  seeds  in  hand  just  when  you  want 
them.  Avoid  Spring  shipping  delays. 

Ross  Brothers  Company 

Worcester,  Mass. 


(1124) 


ROSS’, 
eureka1 

Ensilage  Corn 

PTTOr  aAiinlln/4  ~ _ _ ,  v  _  J  . 


Notes  from  New  England 

Moth  Pests — That  the  gypsy  moth  is 
suffering  severely  from  this  Winter’s 
weather  conditions  is  the  good  news  given 
out  by  the  tree  wardens  and  foresters 
At  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  association  in  Boston  the 
statement  was  made  that  when  low  tern 
peratures  comie  without  snow  moth  fatali 
ties  are  always  very  high.  The  gypsy 
moth  has  cost  New  England  farmers  mi 
lions  of  dollars,  and  has  proved  a  very 
difficult  pest  with  which  to  deal.  The 
combination  of  gypsy  moth,  brown-tail 
moth  and  European  corn-borer  has  hit 
Massachusetts  especially  hard,  and  ap 
patently  there  would  be  but  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  winning  the  fight  against  them 
were  it  not  for  the  discovery  of  certain 
parasites  which  prey  upon  them.  When 
these  parasites  have  multiplied  sufficient¬ 
ly,  it  is  probable  that  a  balanqe  will  be 
established  by  means  of  which  the  pests 
will  be  kept  in  check.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  European  corn-borer  be  controlled, 
the  area  over  which  it  has  spread  having 
increased  rapidly  in  spite  of  every  effort 
on  the  part  of  government  and'  State  of¬ 
ficials  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  There 
would  be  a  greater  degree  of  freedom 
from  the  pest  in  many  localities  if  al 
farmers  and  garden-makers  would  plow 
their  land  in  the  Fall  or  Winter  months, 
but  full  co-operation  in  this  respect  is 
very  hard  to  obtain  and  the  careful  farm 
ers  suffer  from  the  neglect  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors. 

A  Woman  Farmer’s  Crow  —  Miss 


Never  equalled  or  excelled  in 
38  years.  50c.  ^  pk. ;  Due.  pk. :  *3.00 
per  bu.  *2.75  perbu.in  lots  10  bu 

or  more  Hand  picked  a  little  higher 

ROSS  BROTHERS  CO..  Worcester.  Mas. 
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BeJSure  Your  Clover  Is 
4mer!can  Grown 

nd  check  up  on  these  Field  Seed  Prices. 
<ED  CLOVER  — Metcalf's  recleaned, 
'edi™.  guaranteed  American  grown 

per  bu.  of  60-lb . SI  7.50 

ALS.KE-Metcalfs  recleaned  ;  per  bu. 

of  60-n> . SI  2.00 

fw,EfEmCLOVER_LMetcalf'e  Stifled 
"  lute  niosBom;  per  bu.  of  60-lb  SI  1.50 

TIMOTH Y  —  Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per 
bu.  of  45  lb . 54,7o 

Other  Metcalf  Specials: 

include  Telephone,  Alderman  and  Tliomaa  Paxton 
and  iuikt-780*,,AlMUeat*  *"*  ,  Timothy 

Bags  free  — freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs. 

Wr  e  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  value,  aualitv 
and  service  offered  you  in  field  seeds  and  farm  sSpnlies 
by  the  mail  order  department  of  the  Metcalf  stores 
Your  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  about  our  responsibility 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  202-204  W.  Genesee  St..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


A  Woman  Farmer  and  Her  Tame  Crow 

Edna  Cutter  of  Dracut,  Mass.,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  farmers  in  Middlesex 
county.  Miss  Cutter  is  a  college-bred 
girl,  although  she  was  raised  on  a  farm, 
and  chose  her  particular  line  of  work  de- 
liheratetly  because  she  liked  it  and  be¬ 
cause  the  old  homestead  was  hers  to  use. 
Iler  father  had  been  a  market  gardener, 
but  she  has  changed  over  to  dairying  and 
is  finding  it  profitable.  Much  might  be 
written  about  the  successful  methods 
which  she  has  worked  out,  but  when  I 
visited  her  place  I  was  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  her  way  of  finding  amusement 
and  recreation  in  her  day’s  work.  She 
showed  me  her  young  stock.  Each  animal 
bore  a  name,  Violet  or  Daisy  or  Clematis, 
according  to  what  flower  happened  to  be 
blooming  when  the  youngster  made  its 
appearance  in  the  world.  In  the  bull’s 
pen  were  several  rabbits  wfith  which  the 
larger  animal  was  on  the  best  of  terms, 
merely  nosing  them  out  of  the  way  when 
they  presumed  to  feed  on  the  hay  which 
he  considered  his  property.  A  pet  dog 
and  a  pet  crow  accompanied  Miss  Cutter 
wherever  she  went,  and  were  fast  friends, 
although  the  crow  liked  to  bother  the 
dog  by  pulling  his  tail  when  he  wasn’t 
looking.  There  was  a  cat  at  the  house 
and  cat,  dog  and  crow  ate  together  in 
the  utmost  harmony.  A  call  from  Miss 
C  utter  would  bring  the  crow  at  any  time 
and  he  usually  chose  to  alight  on  her 
head.  A  few  pets  of  this  kind  do  much 
to  break  up  the  monotony  of  the  day’s 
work  and  to  make  life  on  a  farm  both 
pleasant  and  interesting. 

Saving  the  Bees— Bees  that  are  being 
wintered  out  of  doors  commonly  remain 
clustered  in  the  hives  until  February 
comes  with  its  lengthening  days.  Then 
they  come  out  for  a  cleansing  flight,  but 
all  too  often  hundreds  of  them  never  re¬ 
turn.  If  there  is  snow  on  the  ground  in 
rioiit  of  the  hives  it  will  be  found  covered 
with  dead  bees  at  the  end  of  a  warm 
.February  day.  The  moment  the  insects 
alight  on  the  snow  they  become  chilled 
and  are  unable  to  resume  their  flight  or 
to  reach  the  hives,  which  may  be  only  a 
foot  or  two  away.  Very  much  can  be 
done  to  prevent  this  loss  by  covering  the 
snow  in  front  of  the  hives  with  hay  or 


Buy  tires  as  you 
buy  livestock 

All  horses  have  four  legs.  All  tires  are 
made  up  of  rubber  and  layers  of  cotton  cord 
or  fabric. 

But  all  horses  are  not  equally  valuable — 
and  neither  are  all  tires. 

A  horse  of  good  blood  and  breeding  is  nat¬ 
urally  worth  more  than  a  “plug.”  If  you 
were  offered  your  choice  at  the  same  price 
there  isn’t  any  doubt  which  one  you  would 
take. 

Why  not  buy  tires  with  the  same  sound 
judgment  ? 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Kelly-Spring- 
field  tires  have  been  recognized  as  the  “blood¬ 
ed  stock”  of  the  tire  world.  The  Kelly  tires 
of  today  are  the  best  we  have  ever  made,  yet 
now,  because  of  greatly  increased  production 
in  our  huge  new  plant, 


It  costs  no  more  to  buy  a  Kelly 
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Light  in  weight  but 
long  on  mileage 

Rubber  boots  made  by  hand 
to  withstand  hard  usage 

pVERY  pair  of  Top  Notch 
Buddy  Boots — like  all  rub¬ 
ber  footwear  bearing  the  Top 
Notch  Cross — is  made  by  hand 
as  carefully  as  fine  leather 
custom-built  shoes. 


From  start  to  finish,  skilled  work¬ 
ers  build  these  boots  by  hand,  layer 
by  layer  of  rubber  and  lining,  every 
bit  of  material  having  special  tested 
qualities  for  toughness  and  elasticity. 
And  every  vital  point  of  wear  is 
strongly  reinforced. 


straw.  Only  a  light  covering  will  be 
needed,  but  it  should  extend  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  alight¬ 
ing  board.  The  bees  may  rest  on  the 
hay  or  straw  without  getting  chilled  and 
will  return  to  the  hives  after  their  flight 
unharmed.  This  is  a  simple  but  effective 
way  to  keep  the  colonies  from  being  un¬ 
duly  weakened  at  this  season.  Although 
many  bee-keepers  find  it  worth  while  to 
pack  their  colonies  carefully  in  the  Fall, 
not  a  few  busy  farmers  winter  their  bees 
with  a  fair  amount  of  success  year  after 
year  with  only  a  covering  of  hay  and 
pine  boughs.  There  is  much  warmth  in 
hay,  and  when  it  is  used  freely  under, 
over  and  between  the  hives  it  gives  no 
little  protection.  More  hay  held  in  place 
with  evergreen  branches  may  be  mounded 
up  against  the  hives  of  the  north  side  to 
break  the  cold  winds.  I  find  that  this 
method  gives  very  good  results,  but  I  also 


but  on  the  contrary  will  be  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  in  a  closed  house  where 
moisture  forms  on  the  walls.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  litter  will  become  wet  and  matted 
from  the  entrance  of  rain  and  snow,  a 
condition  which  does  not  make  for  the 
well-being  of  the  fowls.  Most  poultry- 
men  have  become  disgusted  with  muslin 
because  they  cannot  keep  it  clean,  and 
when  it  is  covered  with  dust  it  shuts  out 
almost  as  much  air  as  glass.  Some  of 
them  have  found  that  they  get  the  best 
results  when  they  return  to  glass  win¬ 
dows.  but  have  the  sash  pivoted  in  the 
middle.  When  this  plan  is  followed  the 
glass  can  be  tilted  in  such  a  way  that 
plenty  of  fresh  air  will  enter  but  rain 
and  snow  be  kept  out.  Then  if  a  driving 
storm  comes  up,  the  windows  can  be 
closed  temporarily.  Glass  is  expensive 
and  on  my  place  has  a  way  of  getting 
broken  frequently.  For  that  reason  I 


Antiques  For  Sale 


like  to  use  chaff-filled  frames  in  place  of 
the  regular  frames  on  each  side  of  the 
hives. 

The  Antique  Trade — Some  weeks  ago 
a  farmer’s  wife  living  not  far  from  my 
place  was  almost  obliged  to  engage  in  a 
fight  to  prevent  a  pedlar  from  carrying 
away  an  old-fashioned  table  which  he  saw 
in  her  kitchen.  The  high  prices  which 
are  being  paid  for  colonial  furniture  have 
built  up  a  curious  trade.  There  are  many 
men  who  do  nothing  but  hunt  out  this 
furniture,  buy  it  for  as  low  a  price  as 
possible  and  sell  it  at  a  great  advance  to 
city  dealers.  These  men  seem  to  think 
they  have  a  genuine  grievance  if  a  farmer 
declines  to  part  with  some  family  heir¬ 
loom  which  catches  their  eye,  and  often 
become  insulting  if  they  cannot  get  the 


have  been  testing  a  new  glass  substitute 
which  is  very  satisfactory.  It  is  made  of 
wire  netting,  the  openings  of  which,  have 
been  filled  with  some  kind  of  transparent, 
glutinous  material.  It  is  very  easy  to 
handle,  lets  in  the  sunlight  and  may  be 
tacked  to  any  frame  like  mosquito  netting. 
It  was  designed  for  use  on  hotbeds,  cold 
frames  and  greenhouses.  I  never  heard 
of  anyone  else  using  it  in  a  henhouse,  but 
no  doubt  others  have  found  that  it  has 
a  variety  of  uses. 

E.  i.  farringto'N. 


Road  Making  in  Oregon 

In  “Notes  from  the  Ox-team  Express,” 


The  extra  thick  soles  and  heels 
add  to  their  durability.  The  mus¬ 
cles  of  tough,  live  rubber  give 
strength  to  the  tops  and  prevent 
cracking.  Buddy  Boots  are  not 
heavy  or  clumsy,  but  because  of 
their  careful  workmanship  they 
withstand  the  hardest  knocks. 

You  cannot  buy  a  better  boot  for 
farm,  garage  or  general  use.  While 
they  outwear  the  ordinary  kind,  they 
cost  no  more. 

Always  look  for  the  Top  Notch 
Cross  before  you  buy  any  rubber 
footwear — boots,  rubbers  or  arctics. 
That  is  your  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  service.  You  can  find  in  your 
vicinity  a  dealer  who  carries  the 
Top  Notch  line. 


BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 
Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear 
BEACON  FALLS,  CONN. 


Beehives  Protected  With  Hay 


highboy  or  lowboy  or  the  old-fashioned 
clock  which  they  covet.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  possible  to  purchase  valuable 
old  pieces  for  a  song  in  the  more  remote 
sections,  but  there  is  wider  knowledge 
now  of  the  value  in  which  such  posses¬ 
sions  are  held.  Occasionally,  however,  a 
man  or  a  woman  will  almost  give  away  a 
mahogany  table  or  chair  which  collectors 
value  highly.  Dealers  are  always  on  the 
watch  for  such  bargains.  In  some  towns 
and  villages  old  houses  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  in  colonial  style  and  opened  as 
antique  shops.  While  driving  through 
New  England  last  Summer  I  found  sev¬ 
eral  places  where  antiques  were  grouped 
on  the  lawn  with  the  hope  of  making 
sales  to  tourists.  Th<-re  are  many  tricks 
in  the  antique  furniture  business,  but  it 
has  brought  considerable  money  to  some 
country  people. 

Ventilating  Poultry  Houses — There 
are  many  poultry-keepers  who  make  no 
attempt  to  close  in  the  openings  at  the 
front  of  the  poultry  houses,  no  matter 
what  the  season.  If  the  houses  are  12 
or  14  ft.  deep  and  tight  on  the  sides  and 
back  the  hens  will  not  suffer  from  the  cold. 


page  131,  regarding  roads  in  Oregon,  .1. 
C.  Berrang  wonders  why  they  mix  lime¬ 
stone  and  clay  in  Oregon  to  repair  a 
worn  place  in  the  highway,  and  down 
East  the  same  material  won’t  make  a 
good  road.  I  lived  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  a  year  and  a  half,  and  think  it  is 
due  to  the  rainfall.  In  those  West  Coast 
States  it  rains  nine  months  in  the  year, 
and  three  months  it  does  not  rain  at  all, 
but  in  12  months  there  is  not  as  much 
rainfall  as  in  Ohio.  Out  there  it  only 
mists  and  drizzles  when  it  rains,  and 
never  rains  hard  like  here  in  Ohio.  In 
Oregon  I  have  seen  very  steep  hillsides 
farmed,  and  there  is  no  washing  away  of 
the  soil.  Here  in  Ohio  when  it  rains  it 
rains  fast  and  hard,  and  good-by  to  hill¬ 
side  farms.  However,  when  Mr.  Ber¬ 
rang  gets  down  in  the  Willamette  Val¬ 
ley  he  will  see  improved  roads  very  much 
like  those  back  East.  WILL.  R.  peters. 

Ohio. 
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53  Pieces  <3e 


With 

Order 


Aluminum 

„  ON  30  DA  VS9  FREE  TRIAL 

Pricc*$25  Now  Only  *16 95  £p%"'v 


Here  is  one  of  the  finest  offers  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  make.  Here  is  your  chance  to  try  for  a  whole 
month,  right  in  your  own  kitchen,  a  Handsome, 
Useful  and_  High-Grade  Panelled  Aluminum  Set  at 
my  invitation  and  at  my  risk.  Send  the  coupon  and 
first  payment  today.  The  complete  set  will  be  sent 
you  immediately.  Begin  at  once  to  use  it  as  your 
own.  Learn  the  big  difference  between  percolator 
c?  ,?.e  coffee-pot  coffee.  Know  the  many  uses 
ot  the  Big  Combination  Roaster  and  the  6  quart 
Combination  Cooker  (see  picture  above).  See  for 
yourself  how  they  save  fuel,  time  and  labor.  Ex¬ 
perience  by  daily  use,  the  pleasure  in  handling  and 
the  profit  in  using  all  the  pieces.  Enjoy  the  bright 
Clean,  spic-and-span  appearance  the  S3  pieces  give 
XrZ'?1  J^ffchen.  The  i  o  quart  dish  pan  is  also  a  large, 
very  desirable  piece. 

This  Colonial  Panelled  Aluminum  Set  must  be 
U9  own  salesman;  you  don’t  buy  from  pictures 
when  you  deal  with  Spear.  You  must  be  entirely 
satisfied  with  its  High  Quality ,  its  LowPrice.and 
.E.asy  Terms.  V  ou  must  be  delighted  with  its 
Shining  Beauty  and  its  High  Efficiency.  If  your 
satisfaction  is  not  thorough  from  every  viewpoint. 


no  matter  how  much  you  have  used  the  set  during 
the  30  days,  you  can  return  it.  Your  first  payment 
and  all  transportation  costs  will  be  refunded.  The 
Trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny.  Important!  Every 
piece  m  this  set  is  genuine  high-grade  pure  alumi¬ 
num,  mirror-like  in  finish.  All  pieces  are  seamless 
sanitary  and  easy  to  clean.  Will  not  flake,  crack 
chip,  or  peel.  EACH  AND  EVERY  PIECE  IS 
GUARANTEED  TO  GIVE  ABSOLUTE  SATIS¬ 
FACTION.  Heats rapidlyand evenly, and  sosaves 
Heavier  and  better  than  ordinary  grades, 
these  pieces  are  made  of  heavy,  extra  hard  high- 
grade  Aluminum  and  will  give  years  of  Hard, 
Honest,  Faithful  Service.  All  the  articles  are  of  a 
large  serviceable  size.  Every  article  is  of  the  kind 
that  you  will  need  and  use  often.  This  set  must 
not  be  confused  with  ordinary  sets  that  include 
many  useless  thin  pieces.  You  must  judge  this  set 
by  its  big  value,  rather  than  its  little  price.  And 
you  can  do  during  your  30  Days’  Free  Trial. 
Order  No.  RA2520.  Price  $16.95.  Terms:  $1.00 
with  order,  balance  $1.50  monthly.  Will  be 
shipped  by  express  unless  otherwise  requested. 


NOT  A  PENNY  EXTRA 

For  12-Piece  Kitchen  Set 

If  you  will  be  prompt;  if  you  will  send  your  order  quickly  I 
will  send  you  at  no  extra  cost,  a  Very  Useful  and  Attractive 
Id-piece  Kitchen  bet  with  sanitary  white  enameled  handle*. 

THE  SET  CONSISTS  OF 

Potato  and  vegetable 
masher 

Spatula  and  cake  lifter 
Rust  proof  nickel 
plated  wall  rack 
All  pieces  hang;  on  wall 
rack  within  easy  reach 


14%-inch  meat  fork 
Measuring;  and  mixing; 

spoon 
Ice  pick 

Pot  and  pan  scraper 
and  brush 

Can  and  bottle  opener 


Egg  and  mayonnaise 
beater 

Mixing  and  draining 
spoon 

Apple  corer,  paring 
knife  and  fish  scaler 

Pan  cake  turner 


The  53  Fine  Pieces 


£“rmture  and  Furnishings.  Remember  I  sell  everything  for  the  Home  on  the  Easiest  term? 

bUy^any-thirW  any.wh^re  Consult  my  Free  Book.  Write  for  it  today.  It  shows  Thou- 
sands  of  Slashed  I  rjce  Bargains  in  furniture,  Bedding,  Springs,  Mattresses  Bed  Snrearls 
Rugs,  Carpets,  Linoleum,  Lace  Curtains,  Portieres,  Dishes,  Stoves,  Ranges  Refrlis’ 
eta  tors,  Lamps,  Glassware,  Clocks,  Aluminum  Manges,  Kefrlg- 

Bab-V  Carriages,  Enamel  Cooking  Sets, 

Washing  Machines,  Sewing  Machines,  Table 
Linen,  Silverware,  Cameras,  Talking  Machines, 

Children’s  Automobiles,  Wagons,  etc..  Bicycles 
Guns,  etc. 


9-piece  Colonial  panelled 
roaster  of  large  capacity, 
11  uses  —  diameter  10% 
inches,  6  inches  high.  In¬ 
side  milk  pan  2%  In.  high, 
81  inches  in  diameter. 

1  Colonial  panelled  perco¬ 
lator  with  inset,  capacity 
7  cups  < 2  pcs.) 

1  Colonial  panelled  six  qt. 
combination  cooker.  12 
uses.  Pudding  pan, strain¬ 
er  or  colander,  casserole 
or  bake  disn,  convex 
kettle,  preserving  kettle, 
setf-basting  roaster, com¬ 
bination  cooker,  corn 
popper  or  corn  flake 
toaster,  cereal  cooker  or 
double  boiler,  steamer 
s©t,  cake  tube,  and  pan- 
elled  kettle  cover  f  5  pcs.) 

1  Colonial  panelled  six  qt. 
tea  kettle  and  cover:  2 
pieces. 

1  Dish  pan,  capacity  10  qts; 
diam.  13%  in. 


*  Colander,  diameter  9%  in. 
1  Coloniaj  panelled  double 
boiler;  inside  piece,  capac¬ 
ity  1%  qts.  Outside  piece, 
capacity  2  qts.  and  cover; 

3  pieces. 

1  1-qt.  lipped  saucepan. 

1  2-qt.  lipped  saucepan. 

2  Bread  pans,  9&  x  S%  in. 

2  Colonial  panelled  salt  and 
pepper  shakers. 

1  Colonial  panelled  tooth-pick 
holder. 

3  Measuring  spoons. 

1  Measuring  cup. 

1  Sugar  shaker. 

1  Combination  funnel,  S  sepa- 
rate  uses:  6  pieces. 

1  Combination  biscuit  and 
doughnut  cutter  (2  pcs.) 

1  Coffee  or  tea  strainer. 

2  Jelly  or  layer  cake  pans  with 
loose  bottoms, diam.  10  In., 

4  pieces. 

2  Pie  plates,  diam.  10  in. 

1  Fry  Pan  l  Tea  ball. 

1  Lemon  juice  extractor 


T  Will  Trust 
You  Gladly" 


of  Pittsburgh 


;res,  uisnes,  stoves,  Ranges, 

*  PrpJti 


■  SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-2,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

■  Send  me  at  once  the  s.T-oiece  Panelled  Aluminum  r  ^ 

g  Set  as  < 

■  the  end 


No.  RA25  _ _ 

I  Big  Free  Catalog  also 


President 

Depl.  H-2 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Home  Furnishers  for  the  People  of  America 


^Spear  &  Co.** 


■  Name . . . 

g  R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  &  No. 


Occupation. 


|  Post  Office . State . 

If  your  shipping  point  Is  dlfforsnt  from  your  post  oflle.  till  In  lino  below. 

5  Send  shipment  to . . 

FREE  j  If  you  want  the  Free  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  pul  an  X  hare! — i 
M  CATALOG  }  and  writ,  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  the  above  I’nem.  I _ J 
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Andes  FurnaceVIb 

i  "For  Better  Heating” 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  a  Radiator  Lock  that  absolutely 
prevents  the  leakage  of  coal  gas.  This 
is  only  one  of  its  many  exclusive  advan¬ 
tages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 


Red  or  Alsike  Clover 

I  have  a  four-acre  lot  I  want  to  seed 
down  this  Spring,  and  would  like  _  to 
know  -what  advantage,  if  any,  in  sowing 
Red  clover  with  the  Timothy  seed  instead 
of  Alsike,  as  I  always  have  done.  I  have 
fine  results  with  Alsike  clover.  The  land 
is  hardpan  soil,  with  no  wet  places ;  great 
potato  and  corn  ground.  The  lot  had  a 
fairly  good  coat  of  manure  last  year,  and 
I  was  wondering  if  I  should  use  any  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  insure  a  good  catch  of  seed. 
Will  use  four  tons  of  lime.  E.  w.  H. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  can  see  little  advantage  in  using 
Red  clover  seed,  except  that  the  Red 
makes  a  larger  plant  than  the  Alsike. 
lrou  may  get  a  larger  crop  of  hay,  but  the 
Alsike  is  better  in  quality  and  will  be 
eaten  up  cleaner.  We  are  well  satisfied 
with  Alsike,  and  have  not  seeded  any  Red 
for  some  years.  While  Alsike  will  often 
make  a  fair  growth  on  sour  soil,  it  will 
also  respond  to  lime.  We  think  the  use 
of  300  lbs.  or  more  to  the  acre  of  acid 
phosphate  would  pay  in  this  seeding. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  7-Feb.  24 — Short  Winter  courses 
in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture,  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  16. — Open  meeting  for  dairymen 
and  friends,  Norfolk  County  Agricultural 
School,  Walpole,  Mass. 

Feb.  20-22  —  Eastern  meeting,  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Roy  P.  McPherson,  secre¬ 
tary,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

July  28-Aug.  1 — Summer  Farmers* 

Week,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Conn. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


KEYSTONE 
Fruit  Trees 

Outyield  Ordinary  Stock 

T^HREB  reasons  why  they 
■*-  are  heavier-yielding,  hardier  and  more 
disease  -  resistant  than  ordinary  stock: 


(1)  Grown  from  bearing  trees  —  selected 
strains  of  best  yield  and  strongest  growth. 

(2)  Raised  by  modern  methods  in  finest 
nursery  growing  country  in  the  world — the 
Ohio  River  Valley. 

(3)  Delivered  in  scientific  fashion.  Care¬ 
fully  dug  and  well-packed  to  avoid  injury 

from  weather' and  hand¬ 
ling  in  transit. 

Illustrations  show  the 
Great  Morrow  Peach,  the 
largest  and  finest  yellow 
freestone  peach  —  an  ex¬ 
clusive  Keystone  fruit; 
and  Keystone  Mammoth 
Grape,  specimens  often 
running  larger  than  a  sil¬ 
ver  quarter.  Complete 
line  of  Keystone  better 
quality  fruit  trees,  orna. 
mentals,  shrubs  and 
flowers  described  in  big,  free 
catalog.  Send  for  it  today.  . 
KEYSTONE  STATE  NURSERIES 
Dept.  75  Httsburgh,  Pa. 


The  cost  of  Alfalfa  Seed  is  a  small  item  when 
Bpread  over  the  life  of  the  crop— five  to  ten  years.  It 
pays  to  get  the  best  seed  to  be  had— our  “Northwest” 
Brand.  Grown  where  only  hardy  plants 
can  live.  Clean,  plump,  bright  seed. 

Sold  on  a  Money-back  Guarantee. 

Our  new  Catalog  describes  this,  also 
certified  “Grimm”  Alfalfa,  Clover, 

Corn,  Oats  and  other  Seeds.  Write 
for  it  today.  Mention  Crops  that  inter¬ 
est  you;  we’ll  send  samples — FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 
iandisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Certified  Blue  Tag  Seed  Potatoes 

We  have  healthy,  selected,  high  yielding 
strains,  of  the  ten  standard  varieties, 
grown  tinder  rigid  inspection.  Let  us 
know  your  requirements  and  the  variety 
you  prefer.  Attractive  prices  by  return 

mail.  _ _ 

N.  Y.  COOP.  SEED  POTATO  ASSN.,  Inc. 
loo  Wieting  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— TRUE  DANISH  BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE  SEED 

Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark.  $2  per  lb.  post¬ 
paid.  C.  J.  Stafford  RouteS  Cortland,  IS. Y. 


STRAWBERRIES  25%  OFF 

Prices  slashed  on  Raspberry. Blackberry  and  Grape 
plants.  Stock  guaranteed,  30tli  year.  Catalog  free. 

J,  N.  Rokely  &  Son  R.  10  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Washington— M ary  M artha  Asparagus— Roots, Seed. 

Prolific— Early—  Rust  resistant.  Send  for  price  list. 
SAMUEL  BURNLEY  Seekonk,  Mass. 


— 1 

'  1 

,1f  ll 

Hot  Bed  Sash 

nn/\  CYPRESS,  well  made 
Oil  with  cross  bar,  tenons 
securely  fastened. 

'  Glass,  $2.50  per  box, 

50  square  feet. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 
Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


HEAVY  ALBERTAAATC 

CLUSTER,  CANADIAN  GROWN_ 

(Weight  16  lbs.  to  measured  bu.f 
$1.25  per  bu.  of  32  lbs.  Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc 


202-204  W. 
SYRACUSE 


Genesee  St. 

N.  Y 


BEEMAN 

The  Pioneer  Garden  Tractor 

-4W  It  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivates,  etc. 

Write  direct 
■to  Factory  for 

■  Free  Catalog 
H  and  1924  Prices. 

B  Beeman  TractarCo. 

■  705  B  2nd  Ave.  No. 

9  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FREE 


Gardening  magazine  for  9  mos.  How  to  grow 
and  where  to  get  Flowers,  Plants,  Seeds,  etc. 
Send  name  to  RHINEBECK  FLORAL  CO.,  Rbinebeck,  N.  V. 
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NO  BUCKLES  TO  TEAR  -  ftO  RINGS 

few  TO 


Tile  Walsh  Has  No-Puckles  or 


Your  Copy  Is  Ready- Write  NOW 


fter30  Days  Free  Trial-  Send  No 


_  I  send  you  my  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  to  use  on 

your  own  team  on  your  own  farm  thirty  days  free.  See  for  yourself  why 
this  harness  with  no  buckles  to  tear,  no  rings  to  wear,  no  buckle  holes  to 
weaken  straps,  is  three  times  stronger,  better  looking,  better  fitting,  handier 
in  every  way  than  any  other.  Amazing  success  —  thousands  used  in  every 
state  for  over  9  years.  You  can  get  complete  interesting  facts  by  sending 
for  new,  big,  free  book. 

WALSH  “SPECIAL  TEST”  LEATHER 

Buckles  weaken  and  tear  straps.  Ordinary  harness  has  68  buckles  and  270 
places  where  ring  friction  wears  straps  in  two.  Walsh  has  no  buckles,  no 
rings — besides  it  is  made  of  Northern  Steer  Hide  Leather,  tanned  by  spe¬ 
cial  six-month’s  bark-tan  process.  Actual  test  in  steel  testing  machine  shows 
Walsh  Leather  to  be  twice  as  strong  as  ordinary  harn¬ 
ess  leather.  Free  book  tells  about  this  remarkable  test. 

Saves  Repair  Expense 
The  money  spent  repairing  old  harness  will  make  first  few  monthly 
payments  toward  a  Walsh  —  the  world's  strongest  harness.  No 
frequent  breakdowns  to  consume  valuable  time.  The  Walsh  is 
easier  to  put  on  and  take  off.  No  stubborn  buckles  to  bother  when 
winter  cold  bites  the  fingers  and  straps  are  stiff.  Easily  adjusted  to 
fit  any  horse.  All  I  ask  is,  test  it  thorougly  at  my  risk  and  expense. 

$5  Down  After  30  Days  Free  Trial 

Balance  easy  monthy  payments,  or  cash  after  trial  if  you  wish.  Sold 
Direct  to  you.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  my  big, 
new,  free  book,  prices,  easy  payments  and  30  days  trial  offer,  also 
how  to  make  money  showing  Walsh  Harness  to  your  neighbors. 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pres.,  WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

53g  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


Please  send  me  two 
sets  Walsh  No  Buckle 
Back  Pad  Harness,  for 
which  I  am  enclosing 
my  check.  This  makes 
my  third  set.  All  of  my 
horses  now  have  Walsh 
No  Buckle  Harness. 
Yours,  a  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer — August  Maas, 
Gettysburg ,  So.  Dakota. 

I  am  well  pleased 
with  my  Walsh  Harn¬ 
ess.  Please  ship  two 
more  sets  at  once — 
D.  F.  Connors ,  Auburn, 
New  York. 


Used  and  endorsed 
by  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges,  Government 
Experiment  Stations  „ 

leading  Horsemen  and 
thousands  of  Farmers  in 
every  state. 

Write  for  This 
Free  Book 


No  Plunging  in  Guinea  Figs .  273 

Question  of  Milk  Prices  .  277 

Blankets  from  Small  Flock . .  ■  •  •  277 

Diversified  Farming;  More  Sheep  . 28*,  28o 

Grain  with  Poor  Roughage  . .  •  •  •  286 

Improving  Dairy  Feed . 28b,  287 

Feeding  Buckwheat  and  Rye .  287 

Feeding  Dry  Cows  . . . 

Milk  and  Cream  with  Silage  Flavor .  288 

Production  of  Certified  Milk .  288 

Renewing  Dairy  Herd  . .  281 

THE  HENYARD 

Fifty  Indiana  Turkeys  to  the  Acre  - 255,  256 

Breeding  for  Eggs  .  29d 

Damp  Henhouse  . 

Scaly  Legs;  Sick  Fowls  .  29d 

Long  Island  Egg-laying  Contest .  294 

Aspergillosis  . . . 

The  Langshan  and  the  Black  Giant  .  295 

Roup;  Line-breeding  .  295 

Connecticut  Egg-laying  Contest  .  29b 

Effects  of  Light  on  Poultry  .  29b 

HORTICULTURE 

A  Talk  About  Grape  Grafting  ..........  257 

Consider  the  Nut-growing  Proposition.  .257,  258 

Grafting  Grapes  . *59 

The  Squash  Borer  . . .  259 

Doing  it  with  Flowers  . •  •  •  •  2b<s 

Notes  from  New  England  . 263,  264 

Celery  in  the  Cellar  .  257 

Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri  . .  2iu 

WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day  - •  •  •  .  ?4 a 

Wide  Edging  in  Grape  Design  .  278 

Bologna  Sausage  . 

Cold-weather  Comfort  . . .  218 

Keeping  Tenderloin  Fresh  .  278 

The  Rural  Patterns  .  278 

Tested  Desserts  . 278 

Letters  of  an  Indiana  Farmer  .  28U 

Some  Workable  and  Profitable  Ideas  for 

Fairs  . *81 

Notes  from  Ohio  . 28} 

Preventing  Wooden  Bowl  from  Cracking . 281 

MISCELLANEOUS 


ROOT  GRAFTS 

Delicious  McIntosh  and  other  apples.  Make  nice 
yearling  trees  by  fall.  100 — $3.50.  1,000  up,  lower 
price.  Hunter  K.Markle,  Martinsburg,\V.  Va. 


SEED  CORN — 10  Carloads  Ensilage  Seed  quantity 

of  Yellow  Flint,  Samples  and  prices  on  application. 
Germination  good.  11AIIKY  VAIL,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


Increase  1 924  PotatoCrop 

Treat  seed  and  soil  with  J.  J.  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE 

Consult  your  Bureau  or  Agent.  Trial  box,  making 
over  100  gals,  solution,  mailed  for  75c.  Write  today. 

J.  Scliauzenbacli  Co.,  Inc.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


Is  the  Certificate  Good?  . 

A  New  Labor  Problem  . 

How  I  Catch  Chicken  Hawks  . 
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Those  Classical  New  York  Towns  . 
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Signing  Off  Widow’s  Dower  Right... 
Treatment  of  Diabetes  with  Insulin  . 
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BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  ol  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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1  DUCKET 


COO  SCAR 
BARREL 
SPRAY  PUMP 


f MYERS  LOW  OOWN  AUTOMATIC 

POWER  SPRAY  RIG 

COMPLETE 

-  EXCEPT 


ORCHARD  and  vine- 
_  yard,  truck  patch  and 
citru*  grove,  cotton  and  tobac¬ 
co,  vines,  shrubs  and  flowers 
must  be  sprayed.  Barns, 
sheds,  poultry  and  hog  houses, 
fences,  walls  and  outbuild¬ 
ings  must  be  whitewashed, 
painted  and  disinfected.  You 
can  do  any  or  all  of  these 
things  quickly,  economically 
and  efficiently  with  a  MYERS 
Spray  Pump.  There  is  a  MYERS 
for  eveiy  purpose,  and  each  the' 
best  of  its  kind. 

MYERS  Spray  Pumps  handle  with  equal 
facility  insecticides,  disinfectants,  white¬ 
wash  of  paints.  Hand  Pumps  with  easy 
operatina  cog  gear  handle — self-lubricating 
P ower  Pumps  with  enclosed  working  parts 
and  automatic  pressure  control  give  power, 
ful  penetrating  spray  that  reaches  every 
leaf  and  blossom,  every  nook  and  corner. 
The  MYERS  lino  includes  Pumps  for 
v**?—  i AAt*  .  •  every  purpose. 


Mato 


Hay  Tools 
and  Door 
Hangers.  Ask 
your  local 
deales  about 
them  or  write 
us  direct. 


Hi  F.E.MYERS&BRO.^ 

arc  rtf  s — 4 


1 

I 


'amifhciuTers  ror  over  Fifty  .  ... 
JVIERS  HONOR-BILTPUMPS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE, 
'fJfS  SYSTEMS  FOR  home  farm  and  factory 
'HAY  AND  GRAIN  UNLOADING  TOOLS* 
-FARM  AND  GAPAGE  POOP  HANGERS' 


SPRAYS 
10  ACRES 


DAY 


SIVflTH 

SPRAYERS 


Just  walk  and  press  the  nozzle 
—no  work — no  trouble. 

Banner 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

For  spraying  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  trees,  grapes,  berries 
and  cotton.  For  whitewashing, 
Bpraying,  disinfectant,  fly  oil,  etc. 
for  washing  autos  and  windows— 
It  does  many  jobs  and  does  every 
job  well. 

Galvanized  steel  or  solid  brass 
tank  holds  four  gallons — a  few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
enough  to  discharge  contents — 
brass  non-clog  nozzle— fine  mist 
or  coarse  spray  as  desired. 

Sold  by  hardware,  implement 
and  seed  stores — Insist  on  a  genu¬ 
ine  Smith  Banner  to  insure  against 
disappointment.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

70  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


UDSOM 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

COMBINATION  SEEDER 
AND  CULTIVATOR 
Complete  outfit  in  one  tool. 
Plants  any  garden  seeds  in 
vrows  or  hills  any  distance 
apart— 100  %  accurate. 
Covers  seeds  uniform¬ 
ly  at  proper  depth. 


SIX  TOOLS 
IN  ONE 

Ends  back  breaking  bending  in  planting.  It  hoes, 
cultivates,  plows,  rakes— any  garden  job  you  wish! 
Enables  you  to  double  the  size  of  your  garden 
without  increasing  your  work. 

CULTIVATOR  RAKE-  _ 

handiest  little  tool  ^ 
made!  Does  easier,  fast¬ 
er,  better  work.  Adjusts 
7  to  18  inches  wide.  Re¬ 
move  center  tooth  to 
straddle  row. 

If  you  don't  know  vour 
HOME  TOWN  HUDSON  DEALER  write  for  his 
name  and  free  illustrated  catalog. 

-HUDSOM  MFCS. CO.- 

Dept  481  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SPRAY  FRUIT  TREES 

Destroy  fungi  and  worms;  insure  larger 
yields  of  perfect  fruit.  35th  success¬ 
ful  year. 

STAHL'S  EXCELSIOR 
SPRAYING  OUTFIT 
PREPARED  MIXTURES 

,  20  models.  Catalog  containing  full  treat¬ 
ise  on  spraying  FREE.  Reduced  prices. 

Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer  Co., 

Box  880  QUINCY,  ILL. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


THE  MAILBAG 


Celery  in  the  Cellar 

A  small  home  supply  of  celery  was 
taken  up  early  last  November  before  the 
first  hard  freeze ;  it  was  quite  green,  as  it 
had  not  been  earthed  up  for  blanching. 
The  plants  were  taken  up  with  a  good 
ball  of  dirt,  placed  in  a  bucket  contain¬ 
ing  enough  water  to  cover  the  roots,  and 
left  to  soak  up  thoroughly,  care  being 
taken  not  to  wet  the  stalks  or  crowns. 
They  were  then  set  very  close  together 
in  a  box  containing  a  few  inches  of 
moist  soil,  and  put  in  the  darkest  corner 
of  the  cellar.  Long  before  Christmas 
they  were  not  only  well  blanched,  but 
the  inner  stalks  had  stretched  out  in 
long  shoots,  delightfully  crisp  and  ten¬ 
der.  They  never  rotted,  and  lasted  until 
past  the  middle  of  January  without  more 
water  or  further  attention  of  any  kind. 

Redding,  Conn.  r.  f.  d. 


These  Classical  N.  Y.  Towns 

Your  explanation  in  a  recent  issue  of 
how  it  came  about  that  so  many  classical 
names  were  given  to  towns  and  cities  in 
New  York  -State  is  quite  satisfactory.  It 
seems  reasonable  that  the  names  were  se¬ 
lected  by  a  committee  of  the  whole.  You 
say  that  while  these  names  were  treated 
with  ridicule  in  the  early  days  they  are 
now  probably  as  satisfactory  as  Indian 
names.  Which  reminds  me  of  a  story. 
Some  years  ago  a  company  of  players 
from  the  United  States  visited  this  re¬ 
mote  region.  A  lady  of  the  troupe  came 
into  the  office  to  make  some  inquiry.  She 
may  have  been  the  leading  lady.  She 
was  tall  and  stately,  a  regular  Belle 
Berners.  She  gave  her  address,  Lodi 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  “Lodi  Street, 
Lodi  Street,”  I  repeated.  “Yes,”  she 
said,  “acquainted  with  the  place?”  “No,” 
said  I,  “I  was  just  wondering  who  were 
the  early  settlers  of  that  region  who  gave 
your  towns  and  cities,  and  even  the 
streets,  such  famous  names.”  “Oh,”  she 
said  with  a  smile,  “those  old  fellows,  a 
queer  lot,  called  everything  after  the  In¬ 
dians,  I  guess.” 


N.  S. 


Some  Vermont  Notes 

On  page  111  M.  B.  D.  asks  about  heat¬ 
ing  a  brot  rer  with  electricity.  Two 
years  ago  I  made  a  small  brooder  and 
installed  a  40-waft  lamp  in  the  brooder 
for  heat.  I  took  a  coffee  can  and  cut  a 
hole  through  the  top  for  the  cord  to  go 
through,  then  placed  the  lamp  in  the  can 
and  filled  the  can  with  sand.  I  found 
this  would  take^care  of  25  to  30  chicks 
very  nicely,  but  50  were  almost  too  many 
at  that  time,  as  it  was  in  March  that  I 
used  it.  If  M.  B.  I).  wants  to  run  sev¬ 
eral  lamps  he  might  be  able  to  get  a  re¬ 
duced  rate.  That  is  possible  here  in  this 
village. 

Last  Winter  I  wanted  an  oat  sprouter, 
so  I  made  one  something  after  this  plan  : 
Take  a  box  about  the  size  of  an  orange 
crate  and  build  it  tight  on  all  sides, 
leaving  the  top  open.  Then  nail  cleats 
along  the  inside  about  3  to  4  in.  apart  ou 
either  side  so  as  to  hold  the  trays  when 
the  box  is  on  end.  I  had  the  local  tin¬ 
smith  cut  out  seven  sheets  of  galvanized 
iron  the  desired  size,  and  with  the  edges 
turned  up  about  1%  in.  they  did  very 
well  for  trays.  This,  filled  with  oats  and 
sprinkled  well  and  set  at  the  end  or  in 
back  of  the  stove,  worked  very  well.  I 
moved  the  trays  as  I  took  outgone;  thus 
the  top  one  was  always  the  next  one  to 
be  used.  The  total  cost  was  less  than  $1. 

For  a  flock  of  50  hens  I  find  that  by 
saving  the  eggshells  during  the  Summer 
and  Fall  and  then  feeding  them  during 
the  Winter  I  can  prevent  the  hens  from 
eating  their  eggs.  When  I  was  first 
troubled  I  asked  a  boy  to  collect  some 
shells  for  me  from  hoarding-houses.  With 
plenty  of  these  I  soon  had  the  trouble  un¬ 
der  control. 

I  took  your  advice  last  Spring,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  planting  apple  seeds,  planted  a 
thousand  root-grafts.  About  50  per  cent 
made  a  go  f  it.  I  can  tell  better  about 
these  next  Spring. 

Stick  to  the  rural  school.  It  is  the 
greatest  institution  in  the  world  for  a 
good  beginning  in  life  when  properly  han¬ 
dled.  R.  II.  GAYLORD. 

Self-closing  Gate  Wanted 

It  is  my  intention  to  establish  on  my 
barnyard  fence  an  easily  constructed, 
serviceable  gate  which  will  close  itself. 
Furnishing  details  for  the  building  of  it 
will  be  appreciated, 

Arkansas.  Raymond  e.  siegel. 

This  will  be  a  difficult  job.  We  have 
seen  several  gates  which  were  claimed  to 
be  self-openers,  but  all  of  them  seemed 
to  go  wrong  at  times  for  one  cause  or 
another,  and  most  of  them  were  patented. 
Very  likely  some  of  our  readers  have 
worked  out  such  a  gate.  If  so,  we  would 
like  to  know  how  it  is  made. 


The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

Use  The  Mapes  Famous 

FERTILIZERS 

Quality  Producers 

QUALITY  ALWAYS  BRINGS  TOP  PRICE 
The  Standard  for  Half  a  Century 

BASIS— BONE  AND  GUANO 

Availability  Without  Acidity 

Choicest  and  Most  Varied  Forms  of  Plant  Food 


©  P  &  A  Photo 


The  Bark  Wilhelmine,  unloading  at  Jersey  City  a  cargo  of  Peruvian 
Guano  for  the  Mapes  Company.  The  Wilhelmine  has  recently 
brought  us  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  cargoes  of  Peruvian 
Guano  we  have  ever  imported.  It  is  from  the  Chincha  Islands, 
justly  the  most  famous  of  all  the  P eruvian  Guano  deposits. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Circular 

The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 
143  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Hartford  Branch:  -  239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  an  a  Prices 


Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

With  the  advance  in  potatoes  early  in 
January  shipments  became  heavier  and 
supplies  in  ihe  New  York  market,  in¬ 
creased  from  about  200  carloads  received 
during  the  week  ending  Jan.  5  to  500  car¬ 
loads  received  during  the  week  ending  the 
19th.  Since  that  time  receipts  have  beeu 
decreasing,  amounting  to  only  280  car¬ 
loads  for  the  week  ending  Feb.  2.  For 
the  past  two  weeks  there  has  been  but  lit¬ 
tle  change  in  prices.  Long  Island  ^Green 
Mountains  working  out  up  to  .$4.50  per 
180-lbs.  bulk,  and  Maines  have  beeu 
bringing  about  15c  a  sack  more  than  they 
were  when  shipments  were  heaviest.  New 
York  State  stock  has  been  selling  slowly, 
with  little,  if  any,  change  in  prices,  the 
potato  market  in  general  being  quiet, 
often  dull.  Bermuda  potatoes,  new  stock, 
have  been  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  two 
to  eight  carloads  a  week,  with  the  best 
stock  quoted  at  $14  to  $15  a  barrel.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  the  preliminary  estimates  of  po¬ 
tato  plantings  in  Florida  show  2(5,000 
acres,  compared  with  18,310  last  year, 
and  27,940  acres  in  1922.  South  Texas 
is  estimated  to  have  3,400  acres,  against 
2.SS0  last  season,  and  a  1922  acreage  of 
4.0(50.  New  Jersey  sweet  potatoes  still 
maintain  the  general  range  of  $3  to  $3.50 
per  bushel  hamper  for  good  stock,  really 
fancy  and  inferior  stock  selling  outside 
these  figures.  Brussels  sprouts  from 
Long  Island  continue  to  sell  well,  but 
Pennsylvania  mushrooms  weakened  a  lit¬ 
tle  after  a  steady  to  firm  market.  Old 
carrots  from  New  York  State  have  been 
arriving  at  the  rate  of  about  20  carloads 
a  week,  compared  with  oO  to  00  carloads 
the  middle  of  January.  Although  the  car¬ 
rot  market  was  often  dull,  a  little  interest 
has  been  shown  recently  and  prices  on  old 
stock  advanced  50c  per  100-lb.  sack.  New 
carrots  from  Texas  held  about  steady. 
California  cauliflower  dropped  about  $1 
per  crate,  to  $2  to  $2.75.  Celery  recov¬ 
ered  somewhat  from  the  over-stocked  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market  reported  a  week  ago, 
but  there  is  still  plenty  of  it  coming  from 
California  and  Florida.  Old  cabbage  held 
steady  for  several  days  at  $3o  to  $40  a 
ton.  but  the  trade  gradually  lost  interest 
and  the  market  weakened,  while  a  good 
demand  developed  for  new  cabbage. 
Onions  held  about  steady,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  day  of  good  trading,  which  netted 
a  slight  advance  on  good  stock,  which 
was  generally  held.  Apples  have  been  ir¬ 
regular.  onlv  fancy  stock  moving  prompt¬ 
ly,  and  poor  to  average  apples,  which 
make  up  most  of  the  offerings,  found  a 
dull  market.  A2%-in.  Baldwins  sold 
mostly  at  $4  to  $4.50  a  barrel,  some 
fancy  very  likely  exceeding  these  figures, 
while  Pennsylvania  Yorks  ranged  from 
$2.50  to  $3.75,  a  few  bringing  as  high  as 
$4.25  a  barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  continues  to  be  very 
sensitive,  due  mainly  to  changes  in  weath¬ 
er  here  and  at  producing  sections,  and 
prices  fluctuated  quite  frequently, 
ihe  week  fresh  gathered  eggs 


in 


Early 
were  re¬ 
ported  unsettled  and  they  were  inclined 
to  be  weak,  but  a  stronger  tone  soon  de¬ 
veloped  and  the  market  finaly  strength¬ 
ened.  Nearby  eggs  also  declined, 
being  accumulations  early  in  the 
but  later  recoveries  of  3  to  4c  a 
were  made.  There  has  been  a 
movement  in  storage  eggs  in 
York  market,  and  a  small 
quoted  at  the  end  of  the 


there 
week, 
dozen 
better 
the  New 
advance  was 
week.  Storage 
movements  increased  about  10.000  .rases 
over  the  week  previous,  but  even  this  did 
not  make  up  for  the  unusual  heavy  carry¬ 
over  into  February  of  storage  stocks, 
which  on  the  4th  amounted  _to  lil.obo 
cases,  compared  with  only  57.598  cases  a 
Year  ago.  For  the  four  chief  cities.  New 
York  Boston.  Philadelphia  and  Chicago, 
for  the  same  date,  the  carry-over  was 
192.600  cases  heavier  than  a  year  ago. 

Freight  receipts  of  live  poultry  have 
been  heavy,  and  a  large  share  of  the  stock 
offered  was  fowl,  on  which  the  market 
has  been 
not  taken 

qnen fly  receivers  ..  . 
and  the  market  was  weak.  Boon  cincK- 
ens,  however,  were  wanted  and  generally 
sold  well  on  a  firm  market.  The  demand 
for  express  fowls  was  a  slow  one.  but 
broilers  sold  promptly  and  chickens 
worked  out  well.  Old  roosters  have  been 
rath  or  scarce  and  geese  held  about  steady . 
Long  Island  ducks  were  in  light  supply 
and  they  sold  on  an  advancing  maiket. 
The  market  on  nearby  dressed  poulty  was 
generally  steady.  Nearby  fresh  killed 
chickens  are  showing  a  wide  range  in 
quality,  and  most  of  rlie  freight  receipts 
of  chickens  have  been  coarse  and  staggy. 
The  lighter  fowls  have  been  in 
mand.  but  heavy  stock  was 
market  weak.  Fancy  capons 
ily  taken,  while  ducks 
fairly.  The  cold 
dressed  poultry  on 


much  improvement  until  some  of  the 
poorer  qualities  are  less  plentiful.  Con¬ 
siderable  Canadian  hay  has  been  coming 
in,  but  in  small  bales,  which  nearly  al¬ 
ways  sell  slower  than  large  bales,  and  the 
quality  of  the  hay  in  general  was  inferi¬ 
or.  The  proposed  Federal  hay  grades 
have  recently  hem  adopted  by  the  U.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  These  grades 
went  into  effect  Feb.  1.  and  any  inspec¬ 
tions  made  will  be  on  the  basis  of  these 
grades.  Straw  was  quiet.  B.  w.  S. 

Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  PRICES 

Kettle  roasts,  lb..  S  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.. 
25c;  pork  chops,  lb..  24c;  sausage,  lb., 
25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  veal  chops,  lb., 
30c;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits,^  lb., 
30c;  live  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $4.50. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  20c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  28c;  geese,  lb.,  30c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
32c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb., 
35c  ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  47c;  duck  eggs, 
50c ;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  but  termilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt..  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  80c ;  goats’ 
milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
58c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  56c;  cheese,  cream, 
lb..  34c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans,  dry,  lb.. 
10c;  beets,  bunch,  5c;  bu.,  $1.35;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  3c;  carrots,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  18c;  celery,  bunch,  10c; 
citron,  lb.,  10c;  fresh  horseradish,  bottle, 
12c;  new  green  onions,  bunch.  7%c;  kale, 
peck,  20c;  lettuce,  head,  10c;  Boston, 
head,  12c ;  onions,  dry,  lb.,  6c  ;  bu.,  $2.75  ; 
parsnips,  lb..  5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.10; 
pumpkins,  each  10  to  15c  ;  radishes,  new, 
bunch,  7%c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  7c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  Swiss  chard,  lb., 
10c;  turnips,  lb.,  4c;  bu.,  SOc. 

Sweet  cider,  gal.,  45c  ;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb..  4c ;  honey,  card,  23c ;  strained,  lb., 
18c;  popcorn,  3  lbs.,  25c;  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11  to  13c;  heavy,  lb., 
9c  ;  veal,  lb..  14c  ;  mutton,  lb..  15  to  26c ; 
lamb,  lb..  30  to  35c;  beef,  lb.,  6  to  9c. 

Live  Poultry — 1  Ducks,  lb..  20  to  28c; 
chickens,  lb.,  20  to  28c;  fowls,  lb.,  20  to 
2Sc ;  geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  guinea  hens, 
each,  75c  to  $1;  pigeons,  pair,  75c;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb.,  50c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  oOc ; 
chickens,  lb..  40  to  45c;  fowls,  lb.,  _40c ; 
geese,  lb.,  40  to  4oc ;  turkeys,  lb.,  55  to 
75c. 

Butter.  11)..  55  to  65c ;  eggs,  50  to  5oc ; 
duck  eggs,  90  to  95c;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu..  50c  to  $2.50 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  beans,  dry,  bu.,  $4  to  $7  ;  white 
kidney,  lb..  10c;  red  kidney,  lb..  7%c; 
beets,  bu.,  SOc  to  $1;  cabbage,  crate,  60c 
to  $1  ;  carrots,  crate,  60  to  90c  ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  50c  to  $1 ;  garlic,  lb..  10c ; 
Boston  lettuce,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  lettuce, 
leaf,  head,  5c;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.40; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50e ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.75;  potatoes,  bu.,  SOc  to  $1;  ruta¬ 
bagas.  bu..  50  to  75c;  turnips,  bu..  SOc  to 
$1 ;  Winter  squash,  lb..  3  to  5c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $21;  No.  2, 
$19;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17;  wheat,  bu., 
$1  ;  oats.  bu..  60c ;  corn,  95c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb..  14  to  16c;  hindquarters, 


$1.25;  No.  4,  60  to  75c;  muskrat.  No.  1, 
each,  $1.50;  mink,  prime,  $5  to  $10;  rac¬ 
coon,  prime,  each,  $3  to  $6  ;  medium,  $2 
to  $4 ;  small.  $1  to  $2 ;  weasels,  white, 
each,  20  to  70c. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1.  lb.,  5c;  No.  2, 
4c;  cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2, 
4c;  bulls  and  stags,  lb..  4c;  horsehides, 
each,  $2  to  $3 ;  sheepskins,  each.  50c  to 
$1.50;  calf.  No.  1.  13c;  No.  2,  12c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.05  to  $1.10;  corn,  bu., 
88  to  90c  ;  oats,  57  to  58c ;  rye,  75  to  SOc. 

Ilay,  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton.  $22;  Alfal¬ 
fa,  ton.  $21  to  $23 ;  mixed  hay,  ton,  $17 
to  $19;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16; 
wheat  straw,  $14  to  $16;  rye  straw,  ton, 
$20.00. 


$1.90  to  $2 ;  sweets,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb.,  2S  to  30c;  chickens,  24 


to 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens.  25  to  35c;  fowls,  25  to  32c; 
turkeys,  26  to  37c;  ducks,  25  to  30c; 
geese,  23  to  26c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $1.50  to  $2;  carrots,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $10  to  $18; 
lettuce,  bu.  box.  25  to  SOc;  squash,  Hub- 
hard,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb.. 
25  to  40c. 


unsatisfactory.  Buyers  have 
hold  as  they  should,  conse- 
earried  over  some  stock 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Firmer  prices  have  been  ruling  in  eggs 


this  week,  an 
vancing.  Live 
er,  but  other 


ades  except  Western  ad- 
fowls  have  also  been  high- 
poultry  has  been  only 
steady.  A  firmer  tone  has  prevailed  in 
vegetables,  particularly  Texas  spinach, 
mushrooms  and  cauliflower. 

BUTTER — C 1 1  ELSE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  50  to  56cj 
dairy  and  crocks.  35  to  44c;  common,  25 
to  28c.  Cheese,  steady;  flats,  new,  25  to 
26c;  daisies.  2(5  to  27c;  long  horns,  26  to 
27c;  lim burger,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  firm; 
hennery,  43  to  4Sc ;  State  and  Western 
candled,  39  to  43c ;  storage,  30  to  34c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkeys,  33  to 
35c;  fowls.  23  to  30c;  Springers.  27  to 
29c;  capons,  36  to  38c;  old  roosters.  16 
to  19c;  ducks,  28  to  30c;  geese.  20  to  23c. 
Live  poultry,  firm;  turkeys,  29  to  31c; 
fowls.  20  fo  27c;  Springers,  25  to  26c; 
old  roosters.  14  to  16c;  ducks.  18  to  27c; 
geese,  18  to  20c. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Strawberries,  firm;  Florida,  qt.,  4.»  to 
50c.  Cranberries,  slow;  Cape  Cod.  50-lb. 
box.  $3.25  to  $4  :  grapes,  dull :  Tokay, 
box,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  Muscatel,  $1.25  to 
$1.35. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet ;  Spy,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
McIntosh.  Jonathan,  $1.7. >  to  $2.2.) ; 
Gravenstein,  $2  to  $2.35  ;  King.  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  fancy,  box.  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  slow  ;  homegrown.  60c  to  $1 ;  Ber¬ 
muda.  bbl.,  $14  to  $17;  sweets,  hamper, 
$3  to  $3.25. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  weak ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10 
to  $10.50 ;  red,  $7.25  to  $8 ;  pea,  medium, 
$6  to  $6.50. 


Onions,  steady ;  Spanish, 
to  $2 ;  homegrown,  $2  to 


19  to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  11  to 


;  heavy,  lb..  9  to  10c  ;  Spring  lambs, 
24  to  25c;  yearling  lambs,  lb..  17  to 
lb..  10  to  11c;  veal,  lb.,  18 


ood  de- 
slo  w  and 
were  read- 
and  geese  sold 
storage  holdings  of 
Feb.  4  in  New  York 
were  25.439,844  lbs.,  or  about  6,000.000 
lbs.  less’  than  a  year  ago. 

hay  and  straw 

The  hay  market  has  been  rather  quiet, 
with  weak  tendencies,  and  with  the  mar¬ 
ket  pretty  well  loaded  up  with  medium 
and  poor  hay,  receivers  do  not  look  tor 


lb., 

12c 
lb., 

20c ;  mutton 
to  19c. 

Live  Poultry — Springers,  lb.,  20  to 
24c;  fowls,  lb..  20  to  26c;  stags,  lb.,  12 
to  15c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12c ;  guinea 
fowls,  each,  40  to  50c;  pigeons,  each,  15 
to  20c- ;  ducks,  lb..  20  to  26c  ;  geese,  lb., 
20  to  22c ;  turkeys,  lb..  30  to  35c ;  rab¬ 
bits.  live,  pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country  crock,  lb..  45  to  SOc; 
eggs,  50  to  55c. 

Apples — Baldwin,  bu.,  SOc  to  $1.25; 
Greening,  bu..  75c  to  $1;  King,  bu.,  75e 
to  $1;  Spy,  $1  to  $1.25;  Russet,  75  to 
SOc;  Wolf  River,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beets,  bu..  75  to  SOc;  cabbage,  doz..  d0 
to  60c;  100  heads,  $4.50  to  $5;  red,  doz., 
75  to  SOc ;  ton.  $25  to  $27 ;  celery.  doz_. 
stalks,  60  to  75c;  endive,  French,  lb..  35 
to  40c ;  horseradish,  lb..  8  to  10c ;  lettuce, 
doz.  heads,  25  to  35c ;  Boston,  hamper,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  iceberg,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25 ; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Spanish, 
crate,  $1.75  to  $2  ;  parsnips,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  20e ;  potatoes, 
bu..  SO  to  85c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20 
to  25c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75  to  SOc;  spin¬ 
ach.  bu.,  $1.90  to  $2 ;  turnips,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
50c. 

Nuts — Ilickorynuts,  bu.,  $2;  walnuts, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50 

tO  *2.  j  „ 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  red 
marrow,  $6  to  $6.25;  white  marrow,  $8; 
red  kidney.  $6  to  $6.25;  pea.  $4.00:  me¬ 
dium,  $4.50;  white  kidney.  $7  to  $7.50; 
yellow  eye.  $5  ;  imperial.  $6. 

Furs — Skunk.  No.  1.  each.  $2.25  to. 
$2.50 ;  No.  2,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  No.  3,  $1  to 


2dc ; 
firm 


syrup. 


ah,  $1.25 

FEED 

Hay,  steady;  Timothy, 
to  $20;  clover  mixed, 
straw,  $13  to  $14;  oat 
$11.50  to  $12.  Wheat 

$30;  middlings, 
tonseed  meal, 


crate,  $1.75 
$2.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables.  firm ;  hrtichoke,  crate, 
$6.75  to  $7.50;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
hamper,  $5.50  to  $7;  beet.sjm.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  Southern,  hamper.  $1.75  to  $‘-.2o ; 
brussels  sprouts,  qt..  2o  to  ->0c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  75  to  90c;  carrots,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.50:  cauliflower,  hamper,  $2.65  to  $3; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.1.);  cu¬ 
cumbers.  doz.,  $2..>0  to  $3 ,o0 ;  eggplant, 
Southern,  crate,  $3  to  $4.50;  endive,  doz  , 
65c  to  $1;  lettuce,  hothouse.  5-lb.  basket, 
75  to  85c ;  iceberg,  box.  $2_  to  $2.75 ; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  basket,  ^$1.35  to  $>•<,> , 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  6,)  to  90c;  pars- 
nips,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  Southern 
hamper,  $7.75  to  $8.50:  peppers,  8outh- 
ern,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  60c ;  spinach,  bu..  $1.60 (to 
$2.15;  tomatoes.  Southern,  box,  $o  to  $(»  ; 
turnips,  white,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  yellow.  60 
to  65c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches, 
75  to  90c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady  ;  white,  comb,  lb..  20  to 
ofin-  dark.  15  to  17c.  Maple  products, 

to  $1.75. 


bulk.  ton.  $19 
$14  to  $15;  rye 
and  wheat  straw, 
bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$31 ;  Red-dog.  $36 ;  cot- 
$44;  oilmeal.  $41.50;  hom- 
oat  feed, 

$17.50;  rve  middlings.  $29.40.  j.  w.  c. 


iny.  $35;  gluten,  $42.50; 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 


Baldwin,  bbl..  $2.75 
to  $3.50;  Ben  Davis, 
boxes.  50c  to  $2.50. 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  52  to  ->2%c;  good  to 
choice,  47  to  51c. 

EGGS 

Nearby,  hennery,  best,  51  to  52c ; 
to  choice.  46  to  49c ;  Western,  45  to 
storage,  30  to  32c. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav  No.  1  Timothy.  $30  to  $31 
2.  $27  to  $2S  :  No.  3.  $22  to  $23; 
ping,  $17  to  $19;  clover 
$28.  Straw,  rye.  $26  to 
wheat,  $13  to  $16. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley.  100  lbs..  $1.7o 


.  $0.51 
.  .46 

.  .42 

.  .50 

.  .40 

•  -24 

.  .50 

.43 


@$0.52 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  7.  1924. 

February  milk  prices  are  as  follows  for 
3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210  mile  zone: 
League  Pool,  Class  1.  $2.33;  Class  2A. 
$2,10 :  Class  2B.  $2.35 ;  Class  2C,  $2.35  ; 
Class  3,  $2.05.  Non-pool  flat  price,  $2.30. 
Sheffield  price,  all  milk,  $3.35. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . . . 

Good  to  choice  . .  . 

Lower  grades . 

Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  good. 

Packing  stock  . 

Danish  . 

Argentine  . 

Siberian  . 41 

Canadian  . 46 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  special s.$0.26 

Average  run . 24 

Skims  . 10 

New  make,  fancy . f 

Average  run  . ; 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  .  .  . 

Medium  to  good  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best.. 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Storage,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 


( a) 
@ 
(17) 
(17) 
(17) 
(17) 
<o) 
(1?) 
@ 


.50 

.45 

.50% 

.47 

.29 

.51 

.48 

.44 

.49 


(T7)$0.27 
@  .25 

(17)  .19 


1%@  ■ 

22% 

:0  @  . 

20% 

.$0.52  @$0.53 

.  48  @ 

.50 

.  ,50@ 

.53 

.47@ 

.50 

.  .34  @ 

.41 

.  .30(5) 

.35 

.  .25  @ 

.2S 

..$0.2.3  (17  $0.25 
.  .25  @  ..35 

.  .15(17)  .16 

90(77  .35 


Geese  . 20@  .24 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.34(77 $0.35 

Common  to  good . 25(17  .32 

Chickens,  best . 45(17)  ,4S 

Fair  to  good  . 28(17)  .36 

Roosters  . 16@  .20 

Ducks  . 25(17)  ,2S 

Geese  . 20@  20 

Squabs.  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz _  9.00(1/11.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  7.50(17)  9.00 

7.75 


6  to 
Spring 


8  lbs .  3.50(17)  7. 


guineas, 


1.00(17)  1.50 


.  .$3.00(17  $7.00 
.  .  2.25(17)  7.00 
. .  2.00(17) 

.  .  3.00(17 
..  2.00(17) 

.  .  .  3.00(17) 

.  .  2.00(17) 

.  . .  2.25(17) 

.  .  .  2.00(17) 

. ..  2.50 @ 

.  ..  2.00(14 
. .  .  2.00(17 
. . .  5.00(17 
. . .  2.50(17 
. .  .  .35(17 


6.00 

.5.00 

4.00 

4.50 
4.00 
4.25 
3.00 
3.00 
4.25 
5.00 

7.50 


./•> 

.50 


3.00 

3.25 

4.50 


to  $5.50  Spy.  $1.50 
$1  to  $2;  Eastern 


good 
48c ; 


No. 

to  $23;  ship- 
mixed.  $23  to 
$27 ;  oat  and 


$2.25;  New  York.  $2  to  $2.50; 
bu.  box.  $1  to  $1.50. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Green  Mountain,  100-lb. 


to 
nearby, 


has 


pair.  .  . 

FRUIT 

Apples— McIntosh,  bbl. 

Greening  . 

Baldwin  . 

Spy  . 

Wealthy  . 

King  . . 

Twenty  Ounce  . 

Stayman  . 

Jonathan  . 

Grimes  . 

York  . 

Pears — Kieffer  . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Ilalf-bbl.  box  . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Carrots,  100-lb. 

Cabbage,  ton 

100-lb.  bag  . 

New.  bu.  basket . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Parsley,  100  bunches . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .... 

Spinach,  bu . 

Peas,  Southern,  bu.  basket. 

Squash,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu . . 

Watercress,  100  bunches  . , 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts.. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  150-lb.  sack . $3. 25(77. $3.. 40 

Long  Island.  150  lbs .  3.75 @  4.00 

State,  150  lbs .  2.50@  2.75 

Bermuda,  bbl . 9.00(77)15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.50(77  3.75 

IT  AY  ANI)  STRAW 

Hay— Timothy,  No.  1 .  .  .  .$28.00(77>$29.00 

No.  2  .  26.00(77  27.00 

No.  3  .  22.00(77  23.00 

Straw — Rye  .  20.00(77  21.00 

Oat  .  13.00@  14.. 00 

COUNTRY' -DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves— Choice  . $0.21  @$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 15(5)  .20 

Grassers  . 11(77  .14 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 10.00(7714.00 

Pigs,  40-S0  lbs . 10(5)  .13 

Heavier  . 0o@  .08 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best .  12.00(5)  14.00 

Lower  grades .  5.00@10.00 

Sheep  .  4.00(5)  8.00 

Lambs  . 13.00(7715.00 

Hogs  .  6.50@  7.75 


.$2.75@$3.50 

bag .  3.25@  .3.85 

. 30.00(7735.00 

1.75(77  2.00 
1.50(77  2.25 
1.25@  1.50 
8.00(771 0.00 
3.007/7  4.50 
2.25  @ 
2.25(77 
2.25(77 
5.00@  6.00 
1.90(77  2.00 
3.00(77 
4.50(77 
2.25@ 


7.50 

5.50 
3.00 


1.50(77  2.00 
5.00@10.00 
3.50(77  4.00 
.15  @  .30 

1.00@  1.50 
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r  your  implements 
by  buying  them 

under  the 


See  your  Moline  dealer 
or  write  us  for  details 


NEW-YORKER 


RURAL 


Once  Again— 
at  Your  Door 


Wife’s  Interest  in  Joint  Property 

A  man  and  wife  buy  a  farm.  The  deed 
is  in  both  names.  The  wife  put  all  her 
money  that  she  had  before  her  marriage 
in  farm.  The  husband  buys  stock  and 
tools,  on  time  notes,  signed  by  both.  The 
wife  raises  poultry  and  sells  eggs,  and 
applies  the  money  received  to  the  farm 
expenses.  In  the  event  of  sale,  is  not 
the  wife  entitled  to  half  farm  and  half 
stock,  tools,  etc.?  She  borrowed  money 
to  meet  some  notes,  and  bank  account  is 
also  in  joint  names.  Can  the  man  sell 
his  share  to  a  stranger?  Who  becomes 
responsible  for  a  small  mortgage  in  that 
case?  The  wife’s  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  bond  and  mortgage.  B.  M. 

Nebraska. 

If  you  and  your  husband  hold  the  real 
property  in  your  joint  names  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  likelihood  of  your  husband  selling  his 
interest  to  a  stranger,  if  you  do  not  join 
in  the  deed.  You  would  still  have  the 
right  of  survivorship,  and  if  your  husband 
died  prior  to  your  death  you  would  take 
all  of  the  property.  Unlike  the  rule  in 
joint  tenancy,  the  right  of  survivorship 
cannot  be  taken  away  by  the  independent 
act  of  the  other  party.  Neither  the  hus¬ 
band  or  wife,  without  the  consent  of  the 
others,  can  dispose  of  any  part  of  the 
estate  so  as  to  affect  the  rights  of  sur¬ 
vivorship  in  the  other. 

We  would  not  be  able  to  say  whether 
or  not  you  are  entitled  to  one-half  of  the 
stock  and  tools.  As  a  general  proposition 
a  husband  has  a  right  to  sell  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  personal  property  without  the 
consent  of  his  wife.  N.  T. 


Husband's  Right  Under  Wife’s  Will 


24  Hour  Service 

Most  of  our  orders  are  actually 
shipped  within  24  hours. 

We  have  still  further  improved  our 
service  for  you.  After  much  study 
and  testing  new  methods  under  super¬ 
vision  of  experts  we  have  developed  a 
system  that  makes  certain  your  orders 
will  be  shipped  promptly. 

Our  records  prove  that  during  the 
past  year  most  of  our  orders  were 
shipped  in  24  hours — nearly  all  of  our 
orders  within  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise, 
and  now  24  hour  service.  True  it  is 
indeed  that:  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is 
Today  the  Most  Progressive. 


The  Opportunity 
for  You  to  Save  Money 

Ward’s  new  complete  catalogue  for  Spring  and  Summer  is  now  ready, 
and  one  free  copy  may  just  as  well  be  yours. 

The  opportunity  for  Saving  is  at  your  door.  It  is  for  you  to  give  the 
answer.  Will  you,  too,  save  money  this  Season  on  everything  you  buy? 

How  Ward’s  Low  Prices  Are  Made 

Over  100  expert  buyers  have  been  at  work  for  months  finding  and  mak¬ 
ing  these  Ward  bargains  for  you.  Fifty  million  dollars’  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  has  been  bought  whenever  and  wherever  prices  were  lowest.  Vast 
amounts  of  ready  cash  have  been  used  to  make  possible  for  you  and  your 
family  this  great  opportunity  for  saving. 

“Ward  Quality’’  is  Your  Assurance  of  Reliable  Merchandise 

Ward’s  is  a  money-saving  house.  We  make  low  prices.  But  there  is  one 
thing  always  to  remember  when  comparing  prices.  We  sell  only  merchan¬ 
dise  of  “Ward  Quality.” 

We  sell  only  the  kind  of  merchandise  that  will  give  you  satisfaction 

that  will  stand  inspection  and  use.  We  do  not  sell  “cheap”  goods.  We 
sell  good  goods  cheap.  At  Ward’s  we  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a 
low  price. 

And  that  has  stood  as  our  governing  policy  for  fifty-one  years. 


Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
and  the  Family 

FOR  WOMEN: 

tained  mostly  things  for  women.  So  for  51 
years  our  best  efforts  have  been  given  to  the 
woman’s  and  young  woman’s  needs  and 
wishes.  And  so  in  New  York  our  own  Fash¬ 
ion  Experts  live  and  work  to  buy  the  best 
New  York  styles  for  you.  You  can  get  at 
Ward’s  the  best  and  newest  styles  in  gar¬ 
ments  with_  the  utmost  wearing  quality 
without  paying  the  usual  “Fashion  profits.’’ 

FOR  THE  HOME:  “ 

homes  have  been  made  beautiful,  comfort¬ 
able  and  convenient  by  articles  bought  from 
Ward’s.  Our  experts  are  practical  artists  in 
home  furnishing.  Here  in  this  catalogue  you 
will  find  everything  new  for  the  home,  every¬ 
thing  beautiful,  and  everything  at  a  saving. 

FOR  THE  FARM: 

We  have  studied  them  for  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  And  so  we  can  say  to  everyone  on  the 
farm  that  at  Ward’s  everything  for  the 
farm  is  intelligently  chosen  with  practical 
knowledge  of  its  use.  Fencing,  hardware, 
roofing,  tillage  tools,  tires  and  everything 
for  the  automobile — of  reliable  quality  is 
offered  at  a  big  saving. 

roD  M1TN-  Suits,  overcoats,  shoes, 

*'*  everything  the  man, 
young  man  or  boy  wears  can  be  bought  at 
Ward’s  not  only  at  a  saving,  but  with  assur¬ 
ance  of  satisfactory  service  in  everything 

you  buy.  ■  Tq  montgomery  WARD  &  CO. 

One  Copy  of  this  Catalogue  .  _. .  Dept'--  H 

ic  v«,  *  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 

IS  Tours  free  |  Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland,  Cal. 

One  copy  of  this  catalogue  with  all  its  ■  (Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you) 

opportunities  for  saving  is  yours  Free.  |  Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 

.  You  need  only  send  us  a  post  card  or  fill  *  Ward’s  complete  Spring  and  Summer  Cata- 

tn  this  coupon  and  the  big  complete  book  |  logue. 
will  be  sent  you  postpaid  free. 

_  _  I  Name . 

Montgomery  Ward  &.  Co.  i 

.  ■  Address . . . 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St*  Paul  ■ 

Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland,  Cal.  ■  . 


•*585*^ 

This  Coupon  brings  you 
this  Catalogue  Free 


LTERE'S  the  machine  that 
-‘■•‘•thousands  of  practical 
gardeners  use.  Does  the 
finest  work,  and  is  much 
easier  and  faster  than  any 
other  tool. 

BARKER  Z?'cr^£rr 

Eight  revolving  blade®  working  in 
combination  with  the  underground 
knife  destroy  the  weeds  and  in  th® 
same  operation  chop  thecrosted 
•  urface  i  nto  a  level,  moisture- 
retaining  mulch.  Intensive  cul¬ 
tivation.  "Best  Weed  Killer  Ever 
Used.”  Cuts  runners.  A  boy  can 
use  it.  and  do  more  and  better 
work  than  10  men  with  hoes.  Ha® 
leaf  guards;  also  shovels  for  deep¬ 
er  cultivation.  Inexpensive.  A 
postcard  to  us  brings  you  full  par¬ 
ticular®.  Book  and  our  Factory-to- 
Use»  offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  37.  DtridCity,  Nebr. 


Now  Sold  Direct 


You  have  always  known  the 
long-lasting  quality  of  Peerless 
Fence.  But  never  before  have 
you  had  the  opportunity  to  buy 
it  at  such  reduced  prices. 

From  Factory  to  Farm 

We’ve  opened  the  doors  of  our 
three  big  factories  direct  to  the 
farmers.  This  means  immense 
savings  for  you  on  Peerless 
Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates  and 
Paints.  Get  our  big  104  page 
catalog,  giving  lowest  figures 
ever  quoted.  We  ship  quickly 
from  Factories  at  Cleveland.O.; 
Adrian,  Mich.,  or  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Write  for  our  book  of 
bargain  prices  today.  Address 
PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO., 
Dept.  4029  Cleveland,  Ohio 


On  page  1571  I  noticed  the  article  in 
regard  to  the  husband’s  right  in  a  wife’s 
property.  Will  you  tell  me  in  regard  to 
the  legality  of  a  will  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  wife  owns  a  farm  and  has 
some  personal  property,  also  a  son  21 
years  of  age.  She  has  a  will  which  gives 
the  farm  to  the  son  and  directs  her 
funeral  expenses  he  paid  from  her  per¬ 
sonal  property.  Within  two  years  after 
her  death  the  husband  is  to  be  paid  $700 
by  the  son  as  administrator.  Can  the 
husband  hold  more  of  her  property? 
Also  could  he  be  made  to  pay  her  funeral 
expenses?  This  is  in  New  York  State. 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline .  III. 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


FOR  1 

INDIGESTION]) 

PS  CENTS  yj 

6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 

25$  and  75 <£  Packages  Everywhere 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


N.  C. 

The  husband  is  still  entitled  to  his  ex¬ 
emptions  in  addition  to  the  specific  be¬ 
quests.  The  right  of  courtesy,  however, 
can  be  destroyed  by  a  testamentary  de¬ 
vise  by  the  wife  to  take  effect  after  her 
death. 

The  widow’s  personal  estate  is  subject 
to  her  funeral  expenses  and  if  the  hus¬ 
band  paid  the  same  he  is  entitled  to  re¬ 
cover  the  amount  paid  from  her  estate 
before  any  legacies  are  paid.  n.  t. 

Administration  of  Estate  by  Husband 

If  a  woman  marries  a  second  husband, 
can  he  hold  any  or  the  whole  of  her  prop¬ 
erty?  My  sister  married  her  second  hus¬ 
band  ;  when  she  married  him  she  had 
about  $3,200  in  money,  besides  her  furni¬ 
ture.  She  died,  leaving  all  this  ;  she  had 
no  children.  lie  became  administrator  ; 
he  never  settled  up  her  estate ;  just  took 
it  and  said  nothing.  She  had  all  this 
property  before  she  married  him.  She 
always  looked  after  her  own  property ; 
he  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
While  she  was  living  her  wish  was  that 
her  brothers  should  have  her  money. 
There  are  three  brothers.  L<et  me  know 
what  can  be  done  about  it.  M.  K. 

New  York. 

If  you  will  go  to  your  surrogate’s  office 
you  can  examine  the  petition  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  administrator,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  this  will  disclose  the  amount 
of  personal  property  left  by  your  sister. 
The  husband  may  claim  that  she  dis¬ 
posed  of  all  her  property  during  her  life¬ 
time.  No  doubt  you  can  procure  an  at¬ 
torney  who  will  make  petition  to  the  sur¬ 
rogate,  asking  the  administrator  to  ac¬ 
count,  and  on  the  accounting  you  can  ex¬ 
amine  him  as  to  what  became  of  her 
property.  n.  t. 


Signing  Off  Widow’s  Dower  Right 

A  man  died  who  had  three  children,  all 
grown  and  married,  and  a  second  wife. 
His  will  said  the  property  was  to  be 
kept  up  and  his  wife  was  to  have  one- 
third  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  property 
each  year,  and  his  children  each  one-third 
of  the  remaining  two-thirds.  At  the  death 
of  the  wife,  the  property  was  to  be  sold 
to  the  best  advantage  and  divided  among 
the  three  children.  The  wife  wants  to 
sign  off  now,  so  the  children  can  have  the 
benefit  of  the  money.  Can  the  property 
be  sold  now,  if  the  wife  signs  off  her  in¬ 
terest  in  the  place?  If  the  property  is 
sold  and  she  signs  off  her  interest  in  it, 
would  not  the  law  give  her  her  widow's 
one-third?  w.  P. 

New  York. 

The  widow  has  a  right  to  sign  away 
her  interest  in  the  property  bequeathed  to 
her.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  can 
be  done  without  examining  the  will,  hut 
we  would  suggest  that  if  you  enter' into 
any  agreement  with  the  widow  you  have 
a  legally  drawn  instrument  from  her  by 
which  she  relinquishes  her  rights  in  the 
property.  jy,  T_ 


MontgometyWaw!  €<s. 

The  Oldest  Mailorder  House  isToday  the  Most  Progressive 
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The  RURAL 


IF  you  are  thinking 
of  clearing  your 
stump  land  this  spring, 
ask  your  dealer  about 
Hercules  Dynamite, 


BERCULES  POWDER.  CO. 

904  Market  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 


Send  for  our 
free  booklet 
uLand  Development' 


HERCULES 

DYNAMITE 


STEAM  ENGINES  and  DAIRY  BOILERS 

Farquhar  Engines  are  mounted 
on  Locomotive,  Cornish  ( Slab 
Burner)  or  Deep  Fire  Box  Boilers. 

They  are  simple,  easily  operated, 
strong  and  powerful,  and  render 
dependable  service. 

We  also  build  the  Farquhar  Economy 
Dairy  Boiler,  Sawmills,  Hydraulic 
Cider  Presses,  Grain  and  Bean  Thresh¬ 
ers,  Farm  Implements. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO  Limited,  Box  430,  York,  Pa. 


Apple 
branches 
sprayed  with 
Lime-Sulfur: 
Note  inade¬ 
quate  cover¬ 
age  on  left 
hand  branch 
(Lime-Sulfur 
only).  Con¬ 
trast  even 
coating  on 
theothcr 
branch  with 
KAY  SO 
added 


ABOVE: 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
without  KAYSO 


AT  RIGHT: 
Same  spray 
with  KAYSO 
—note  even 
coating 


KAY50 


SPREADS 
the  SPRAYS 


SPRAY  SPREADER  &  ADHESIVE 


MAKES 
it  STAY 


<v 


100,000 men  proved  its  worth  M year 


PROVED  IT — by  scientific  tests,  yes! 
—but  most  of  all  by  actual  field  use  in 
thousands  of  orchards  and  gardens — 
under  all  sortsof  climatic  and  weather 
conditions — on  fruit,  on  vegetables, 
and  on  shade  trees. 

Here’s  what  a  few  of  your  fellow-growers 
have  to  say  about  KAYSO. 

Warren  W.  Oley,  Manager  lor  the  Seabrook 
Company,  Bridgeton,  N.J.:" We  started  using 
KAYSO  in  an  experimental  way.  The  results  were  so 
good  that  we  ended  up  by  using  KAYSO  for  oyer 
two  hundred  acres  of  bearing  peaches  and  bearing 
apples.” 

Mayim  Bros.,  Ocall,  Fla.-.  “Find  it  excellent  as  a 
spreader  for  Bordeaux  Mixture  on  cucumbers. 

E.  Karst  Orlando,  Fla.:  “I  found  KAYSO  an 
excellent  spreader  and  it  causes  the  spray  to  stay  on 
the  trees  much  longer.  I  found  it  just  as  useful  with 
Black  Leaf  40.” 

J.  H.  Allen,  Fort  Valley,  Ga.:  “KAYSO  enabled 
me  to  cover  more  trees  and  it  gave  a  uniform  spread 
over  the  fruit.  It  doubles  the  value  of  the  spray. 

F.  A.  Bartlett,  Stamford,  Conn.:  “We  have 
used  two  hundred  pounds  of  KAYSO  this  year  and 
we  have  estimated  that  the  time  saved  in  spraying 
and  efficiency  of  this  work  as  a  result  of  using  KAYSO 
has  saved  us  several  hundred  dollars.” 

Ben  Mattex,  Sullivan,  Ind.:  “In  the 
past,  the  first  two  or  three  trees  sprayed 
have  always  showed  up  very  white  with 
poison,  but  at  the  last  of  the  barrel  I  could 
hardly  tell  which  trees  were  sprayed.  When 
I  added  KAYSO,  the  last  trees  showed 
just  as  much  spray  as  the  first  ones. 

And  so  we  could  go  on 
quoting  scores  of  other 
successful  growers,  as  we  1 1 
as  Agricultura  1  Schools, 
StateDepartments  and  en¬ 
tomologists.  Butprove  it 
yourself— mixed  withLime- 
Sulfur,  Bordeaux, Arsen- 
ateof  Lead  and  allother 
sprays.  Send  40c  for  tna  1 
package — Usethecoupon* 


NEW-YORKER 

Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

Co-orERATivE  Berry  Growing. — Lead¬ 
ership,  leadership,  how  it  counts;  how  a 
community  will  wait  for  years  to  leap 
forward  at  the  call  of  it !  A  railroad  hor¬ 
ticultural  agent,  assisted  by  our  County 
Farm  Agent,  calls  a  meeting  of  berry 
j  growers  here  to  form  a  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciation  and,  presto,  the  thing  is  'done; 
110  acres  pledged  for  growing  strawber¬ 
ries,  and  the  money  up  to  buy  the  plants 
from  a  reliable  grower.  Everybody  should 
unite  to  plant  a  single  variety  that  is  a 
good  shipper  and  a  standard  berry  on  the 
big  markets,  the  agent  explained,  and  so 
the  Klondike  was  chosen,  and  a  price  of 
$2.15  per  1,000  was  secured,  though  the 
grower  of  them  protested  that  less  than 
$2.25  was  not  a  “living  price.”  Never¬ 
theless  there  were  bids  as  low  as  $2.  So 
now  for  the  first  time  in  our  local  history 
we  are  going  to  grow  strawberries  on  a 
commercial  scale,  and  some  wise  head 
proposed  that  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
berry  crop  in  1925  we  should  pledge 
enough  acres  to  sweet  potatoes  to  initiate 
us  this  year  into  the  thrills  of  carload 
shipping  and  selling.  And  so  it  seemed 
good  and  was  so  ordered.  In  the  county 
just  south  of  us  it  was  a  Catholic  priest 
who  assumed  leadership  in  introducing 
the  farmers  to  the  dairy  industry,  and 
who  led  delegations  to  visit  the  famous 
dairy  districts  in  a  distant  State,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  induced  them  to  invest  money  in 
purebred  cows.  Later  on  it  was  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  farm-loving  priest  that 
moved  local  bankers  in  this  county  to 
inaugurate  a  similar  successful  campaign. 

Frost  Damage  to  Peaches. — It  is 
now  discovered  that  the  peach  crop  was 
damaged  by  our  first  severe  cold  spoil 
just  after  New  Year’s,  when  the  mercury 
sank  to  10  degrees  below,  a  degree  seldom 
reached  in  this  latitude.  From  30  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  buds  appear  to  be  killed, 
and  this  condition,  according  to  report, 
prevails  throughout  the  Ozark  country, 
where  there  are  extensive  orchards.  East 
of  us  in  Southern  Illinois  even  greater  in¬ 
jury,  extending  to  the  wood  of  the  tree, 
is  rumored.  It  seems  that  at  about  10  de¬ 
grees  below  the  peach  bud  begins  to  re¬ 
cord  injury,  and  lower  than  this,  the  tree 
itself.  But  if  not  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  buds  are  killed  we  shall  not  mourn, 
but  rejoice  that  we  save  that  much  thin¬ 
ning.  All  the  other  kinds  of  fruit  seem  to 
be  unhurt. 

A  Cotton  Crop. — A  strange  visitor 


February  16,  192# 


Freight  Paid 


— as  Follows 

Freight  charges  prepaid  in 
full  on  all  orders  of  roofing  from  this 
advertisement  at  prices  shown  to  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  If  your  state  is  not  in¬ 
cluded,  proportionate  differences  in 
freight  charges  will  be  allowed. 

Order  from  this  List! 

Galvanized  Roofing 

These  GALVANIZED  sheets  are  suitable  for  roof inp  or 
siding,  free  from  holes,  squarely  trimmed,  recorrugated 
and  given  a  coat  of  Red  Paint  free  of  charge. 

No.  SD- 1 1 1— Heavy  weight  overhauledG  ALVANIZED 
216-inch  Corrugated  Bheets — per  square  of  100  $^75 
square  feet .  *■* 

Painted  Roofing  and  Siding 

No.  SD-112— Standard  weight  overhauled  painted  2K 
inch  Corrugated  sheets — suitable  for  siding —  $035 

per  square  of  100  Bquare  feet .  »  — 

No.  SD-113— Medium  weight  overhauled  painted  234-in. 
Corrugated  sheet— for  roofing  of  better  siding  $0  85 
—per  square  of  100 square  feet .  ■> 

New  Govenment  Corrugated  Sheets 

No.  SD>114 — BRAND  NEW  PAINTED  234 inch  COR¬ 
RUGATED  SHEETS  in  22  Gauge— purchased  from  the 
United  States  Government.  A  wonderful  value  $>*  25 
-per  square  of  100  square  feet. . . . 

Red  and  Gray  Slate  Coated  Roll  Roofing 

No.  SD-115— NEW  Slate  Coated  Roofing  in  rolls  of  108 
square  feet  complete  with  naila  and  cement.  $O00 

Weight  85  pounds.  Red  or  gray.  Per  roll .  “ - 

No.  SD-116— New  Heavy  Smooth  Surfaced  Roofing- 
Sound  and  durable— easily  taken  care  of— Adopted  to 
every  roofing  need.  Complete  with  nail9  and  $  <  65 
cement— per  roll .  * “ 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dept.  SD-37 

Fill  out  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you 
our  estimate  of  cost  for  your  building  without 
obligation  on  your  part. 


I 


NAME.. 


Check  this  Coupon  and  mail  to  New  York  office 


Golden  State 
Sales  Corporation 

(Formerly  California 
Central  Creameries, Inc.) 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 

New  York  Address: 

175  Franklin  Street 


|  ICheck  here  and  en-  [ _ Check  here  for  de- 

LJ close  40c  for  sample  scriptive  literature; 
package  of  KAYSO—  including  the  testimony 
enough  for  200  gallons.  of  spraying  experts. 


NAME- 


R-3 


address - 

TOWN - 


.  ST  ATE- 


appeared  in  our  county  last  season,  who 
had  uot  been  seen  here  before  in  00  or  70 
years— -cotton.  Last  year  a  great  cam¬ 
paign  for  planting  more  cotton  was 
waged  all  over  Southeast  Missouri  by  the 
newspapers,  County  Agents,  banks  and 
big  landowners.  The  counties  lying  next 
to  Arkansas  are  old  and  regular  growers 
of  the  staple,  but  the  high  prices  of  the 
last  two  years  have  started  a  craze  for 
cotton  planting  iu  a  latitude  much  far¬ 
ther  north  than  cotton  has  been  seen  since 
cheap  slave  labor  hoed  the  plants  before 
1S60.  Farmers  have  been  urged  and  ex¬ 
horted  to  plant  cotton,  and  rosy  visions 
of  sudden  wealth  held  before  their  eyes. 
They  were  told  that  at  present  prices  it 
was  the  most  profitable  crop  they  could 
grown,  and  that  they  were  too  far  north 
for  the  range  of  the  boll  weevil.  A  good 
many  farmers  yielded  to  the  temptation. 
Meetings  were  held  at  which  experts  ex 
plained  bow  to  grow  the  new  crop.  The 
Spring  was  too  wet  and  the  Summer  too 
dry,  and  instead  of  the  boll  weevil  a  cot 
ton  army-worm  appeared  that  ate  off  ill 
the  leaves  of  the  plants.  These  condi¬ 
tions  spelled  disaster  to  many,  but  the 
new  growers  iu  the  northern  parts  were 
troubled  least  of  all,  and  did  fairly  well 
Most  of  them  will  try  another  crop  in 
the  Spring.  Four  acres  on  the  Teachers’ 
College  experiment  farm  here  were  esti 
mated  to  yield  at  the  rate  of  over  $200 
per  acre. 

Banking  Celery. — We  are  still  en 
joying  plenty  of  good  homegrown  celery 
that  was  banked  up,  then  two  boards,  V- 
shaped  and  then  a  covering  of  straw 
Thus  protected  it  withstood  10  degrees 
below  zero.  We  dig  a  quantity  at  a  time 
and  pack  with  plenty  of  dirt  on  roots  in 
the  cellar.  Celery  does  well  here,  making 
extremely  large  clumps  without  extra  fer¬ 
tilizing. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


ADDRESS . 

Size  of  Building  or  Roof  Dimensions 


Kind  of  Roofing  Preferred 


YOU  EVER  USED/ 


Guaranteed  to  Sharpen  any  Knife-edge  Instantly 
No  more  dull  knives!  Draw  your  knife  back 
and  forth  once  or  twice  and  out  it  comes  with 
the  keenest  cutting  edge  it  ever  had.  Carvers, 
cleavers,  jack-knives,  sickles,  scythes,  tools 
—  any  double-ground  cutting  edge— kept 
keen  for  a  lifetime,  without  effort.  Send  $1 » 
money  order,  check  or  cash  and  we  11  6hip 
this  wonderful  sharpener  to  you  prepaid, 
guaranteeing  safe  delivery.  Money  back  it 
you’re  not  delighted. 

VepuR-2  Krjistal  Rrajters  Trent  cm,  N.  J. 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


. 


You  make  money  on  your  No.  1  syrup.  Why  not  use 
Grimm  Utensils  and  make  more  of  the  No.  1  and  more 
money.  We  have  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment- 
Buckets, Covers, Spouts, Tanks, etc., and  can  shipan  Evap¬ 
orator  and  Arch  within  a  week,  after  receiving  order.  If 
you  need  utensils  please  write  us  for  catalogue  “B,”  stat¬ 
ing  number  of  treesyou  tap.  G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  Rutland,  Vf. 


A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 


TwihF 


Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy  ,N.  Y. 
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One  Man  — One  Horse 

Every  small  truck,  fruit  and  poultry  farm 
needs  a  good,  practical  one-horse  tillage 
tool  like  the 

"Acme”  Coulter  Harrow 

Models  “G”  and  “H”  are  especially  designed  to 
do  good  work  with  a  single  horse  or  mule.  Can  be 
used  with  a  garden  tractor.  Other  sizes  for  two. 
three  and  four-horse  teams  and  for  two  and 
three-plow  tractors. 

Yourdealer  has  the  “Acme”  or  can  getitforyou. 
Ask  him  about  it.  Send  for  pamphlet  and  prices. 

Duane  H.  Nash 


377 

Drexel  Bldg. 


Cuts  4  ft. 
1  In.  wide. 


Size  “H,” 
1-Horse  Cultivator. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “  GRANGE  ’’  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting-  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


Health  Notes 


Ciradelour  Apples ~ 
Press  the  Undergrade^ 

P  RADE  your  apples — and 
VJ  put  your  under -grades 
through  a  Mount  Gilead  Hy¬ 
draulic  Cider  Press.  Then 
youRl  get  the  maximum  amount 
of  cider— and  highest  quality  the 
apples  will,  produce.  Fine 
...  .  grinding  and  tremendous 
pressure  accomplish  it.  Mount  Gilead  Presses  are 
designed  and  built  right.  Leaders  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  All  sizes.  Write  for  booklet. 

Th«  Hydraulic  Praia  Mfg.  Co,.  WLincoin  *«*..  mi.  Gilead,  o. 

c/tount  Grfead 

HYDRAULIC  CIDER  PRESSES 


Think  of  it.  We  can  ’ 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.45  per  100 
,  '  sq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 

only  $4.80.  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  1 05 

Don't  buy  Roofing:,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Faclories  Co.,  50!,.My::ionndBidh^ 


"■ore  Potatoes” 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MFR. 
BOX  A.  STERLING,  f T.Tj. 


FORDSON 

TRACTOR  OWNERS 

^  Avoid  ignition  troubles — misfiring — dirty  plugs— 
worn  timers— short  circuits— delays.  Install 
our  wonderful 
new  ignition 
attachment.  It 
makes  starting 
easy,  adds  pow¬ 
er,  saves  gas  and 
eliminates  all  ignition 
troubles.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet 
and  ask  about  our  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
American  Bosch  Mag.  Corp,  Box 5030  Springfield.  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Treatment  of  Diabetes  with  Insulin 

The  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  diabetes, 
given  under  “Health  Notes,”  on  page 
1569,  while  accurate  at  the  time  that  it 
was  written,  needs  to  be  brought  up  to 
date  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  insulin. 
This  remedy  became  available  for  limited 
use  in  1922,  but  only  recently  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of 
physicians  and  patients  generally,  at  a 
reasonable  price.  The  discovery  of  the 
substance  called  insulin  is  one  of  those 
achievements  of  modern  medicine  that  take 
us  from  the  commonplace  almost  into  the 
realms  of  romance.  Medicine  had  its 
origin  in  magic,  and  it  has  never  entirely 
divested  itself  of  mystery  and  supersti¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  our  own  generation  that  it 
has  made  the  most  rapid  strides  toward 
becoming  an  exact  science,  and  there  is 
no  better  illustration  of  this  advance  than 
the  story  of  insulin.  To  relate  the  en¬ 
tire  story  would  be  to  go  back  many 
years  and  trace  the  gradual  adding  of 
one  discovered  fact  to  another,  until  final¬ 
ly  the  genius  of  Dr.  F.  G.  Banting  and 
his  Canadian  associates  assembled  the 
known  facts  with  regard  to  diabetes  and 
devised  means  for  making  their  knowledge 
of  service  to  humanity. 

Sugar  diabetes,  as  the  disease  is  popu¬ 
larly  called,  is  one  of  the  scourges  of  our 
day,  affecting,  probably,  a  million  people 
in  this  country  alone.  It  is  a  disease  in 
which  the  digestive  organs  lose  their  pow¬ 
er  to  take  care  of  the  sugars  and  fats  in 
the  food,  and  in  which  sugar  accumulates 
in  the  blood  and  passes  out  with  the  fluid 
discharges  from  the  body.  The  course 
and  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  only  too 
well  known,  but  the  underlying  cause  has 
not  yet  been  discovered.  This  much  is 
known,  however  ;  the  seat  of  the  disease 
is  the  pancreas,  an  organ  lying  behind 
the  stomach,  and  called,  in  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  the  liver  sweetbread. 

Like  other  glands  concerned  with  di¬ 
gestion,  the  pancreas  pours  out  into  the 
digestive  tract  an  important  digestive 
fluid.  This,  for  many  years,  was  its  only 
known  function,  though  it  was  discovered 
a  long  time  ago  by  a  foreign  investigator, 
named  Langerhans,  that  the  organ  was 
not  made  up  of  one  kind  of  tissue  alone. 
Scattered  through  it  were  sections  of  dif¬ 
ferent  structure  from  the  rest  of  the 
gland,  and  these  had  no  connection  with 
the  duct  which  led  from  the  pancreas  to 
the  intestines.  Clearly,  as  these  sections 
had  no  outlet,  they  couldn’t  be  concerned 
in  manufacturing  the  pancreatic  fluid 
that  was  discharged  through  the  duct 
leading  from  that  organ.  These  isolated 
sections  of  the  pancreas  were  called,  after 
their  discoverer,  the  islands  of  Langer¬ 
hans,  but  it  was  not  until  our  own  day, 
and  after  investigator  after  investigator 
had  added  his  bit  to  knowledge  of  physi¬ 
ology,  that  it  became  clearly  shown  that 
these  islands  of  Langerhans  had  a  func¬ 
tion  all  their  own,  that  function  being  to 
elaborate  a  digestive  fluid  which  con¬ 
trolled  the  assimilation  of  the  sugars  and 
allied  substances  in  the  food  and  to  turn 
this  digestive  fluid  directly  into  the  cir¬ 
culation  through  the  blood  vessels  with 
which  the  islands  were  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied.  There  are  other  ductless  glands 
in  the  body,  which,  having  no  outlet, 
manufacture  what  are  called  “internal 
secretions”  and  get  them  into  the  blood 
stream  in  the  same  way  ;  the  peculiarity 
about  the  pancreas  is  that  it  combines  the 
two  kinds  of  glands  in  one,  a  portion  of 
it  having  an  outlet  through  the  pancreatic 
duct  and  other  portions  acting  independ¬ 
ently  to  discharge  their  internal  secretion 
directly  into  the  blood  vessels  that  perme¬ 
ate  them.  It  is  these  latter  portions,  the 
so-called  islands,  that  give  the  name  to 
the  product  used  in  the  control  of  dia¬ 
betes.  The  Latin  word  for  islands  is 
insula,  and,  as  medical  investigators  have 
always  been  fond  of  Latin,  they  called 
the  extract  made  from  these  islands  “in¬ 
sulin.” 

To  have  learned  that  the  islands  of 
Langerhans  in  the  pancreas  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  digestion  of  sugar,  and  that 
their  failure  to  act,  through  disease,  was 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms  of  diabetes, 
was  quite  a  different  thing  from  getting 
hold  of  a  pure  secretion  from  these  is¬ 
lands,  however.  No  one  had  succeeded  in 
doing  it  untH  Dr.  F.  G.  Banting,  then  a 
young  assistant  in  the  department  of 
physiolo —  of  Western  University,  Can¬ 
ada,  Happened,  in  November  of  1920,  to 
be  reading  an  article  in  a  journal  of  sur¬ 
gery  that  described  the  changes  that  took 
place  in  the  pancreas  when  its  duct  was 
tied  off.  Chief  of  these  changes  was  a 
degeneration  of  all  the  tissue  of  the  pan¬ 
creas,  except  its  islands ;  these  latter, 
having  no  connection  with  the  tied-off 
duct,  would  remain  for  a  time  healthy 
and  continue  to  elaborate  their  secretion. 

It  occurred  to  Dr.  Banting  that,  if  the 
pancreatic  duct  of  one  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  was  tied  off  and  the  animal  allowed 
to  live  for  a  time,  the  secretion  of  the 
main  body  of  the  pancreas  would  disap¬ 
pear.  while  that  of  the  islands  would  re¬ 
main.  An  extract  then  made  from  the 
gland  would  contain  just  what  was  want¬ 
ed,  unmixed  with  other  secretions  that 
were  not  wanted. 

This  idea  seemed  so  feasible  that  it  at 
once  enlisted  the  support  of  others  and, 
through  the  splendid  team  work  of  lab¬ 
oratory  workers,  chemists,  physicians  and 
commercial  manufacturers  of  animal  pro¬ 
ducts  used  in  medicine,  rhe  correctness  of 
Dr.  Banting’s  aswjmpikm  was  ifcmon- 


This  spray 

is  inexpensive ,  safe 
and  easy  to  handle 


This  new  development  in  spray 
oil  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
by  state  experimental  stations 
and  private  growers.  It’s  not  an 
experiment.  The  results  have 
been  uniformly  successful. 

You  can  mix  this  oil  with  any 
ordinary  water  and  use  this  mix¬ 
ture  alone  or  by  adding  Bordeaux, 
nicotine  solutions  or  lead  arsen¬ 
ate.  It  works  well  in  any  of  these 
combinations  for  it’s  both  an  in¬ 
secticide  and  a  remarkable  spread¬ 
er  and  sticker. 

It  stays  mixed  and  it  “stays  put” 
— resisting  the  washing  action  of 


rain.  Brisk  stirring  by  hand  is 
enough  to  make  it  emulsify. 
Heat  and  special  equipment  are 
unnecessary. 

It’s  action  is  safe  and  sure.  It  is 
harmless  to  use  and  clean  to  mix. 
It  causes  no  harmful  chemical  re¬ 
actions — contains  no  chemicals. 

Sunoco  gives  a  wonderful  con¬ 
trol  because  it  gets  into  all  crevi¬ 
ces  and  crannies  of  bark  and 
foliage.  It  is  very  inexpensive 
and  it  will  not  deteriorate  from 
season  to  season,  freeze,  clog  or 
corrode. 


SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Limited,  MONTREAL 


Send  for  our  newly-completed; 
instructive  book — “Simplified 
Spraying.”  The  coupon  brings 
it — free. 

SUNOCO 

SELF  -  EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 


Cut  out  this  / 

coupon  and  / 
mail  today  f 
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Warm  and  Comfortable 

Wear  this  “Black  Jacket”  all  rubber,  fleece-lined  pac  all  day  for 
general  farm  work  winter  or  summer.  It’s  water-proof  clear  to  the 
top;  gives  solid  comfort  because  it  fits  perfectly.  (Can  be  worn  over 
heavy  woolen  stockings  or  half  hose  if  you  wish.) 

d  he  “Black  Jacket”  pac  wears  like  iron  because  it’s  made  of  the 
same  sturdy  stuff  as  all  other  Big  "C”  Line  foot-wear.  Insist  upon  • 
that  White  Top  Band  and  and  big  “C”  on  the  tough  rubber 
White  Tire  Sole.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the  Big  "C”  Line,  write  for 
free  circular  and  full  information. 


tag  j 

Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  175  Purchase  Street,  Boston. — New  York  City,  Chicago 
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THE  “AA  QUALITY”  Trade 
Mark  is  based  on  the  rock- 
founded  principles  of  integrity 
and  square  dealing;  on  over 
half  a  century  of  fertilizer  man¬ 
ufacturing  experience;  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  most  noted 
group  of  fertilizer  men  in  all 
history.  Make  it  your  buying 
guide;  don’t  be  satisfied  with 
anything  inferior.  Insist  on 
getting  the  fertilizers  pro¬ 
tected  by  this  sterling  mark  of 
QUALITY. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  CO. 

Offices  in  22  Principal  Cities 


etChUy’Al.Qfi 


66  Worth  more  per  dollar  because 
they  produce  more  per  acre” 


strated  and  a  pure  product  of  the  islands 
of  Langerhans  was  obtained.  Later, 
more  simple  and  better  methods  of  ob¬ 
taining  this  extract  were  found,  until  now 
the  pancreatic  glands  of  animals  obtained 
from  the  great  abbatoirs  of  the  country 
are  able  to  supply,  in  practically  unlim¬ 
ited  amount,  all  the  insulin  needed,  and 
the  price  has  been  so  reduced  as  to  put  it 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  need  it. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  insulin,  it  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that,  in  it,  a  cure  for  diabetes 
had  been  found.  Unfortunately  this  is 
not  the  case.  Insulin  only  serves  to  con¬ 
trol  the  course  of  the  disease,  supplying 
the  body  with  the  secretion  which  the 
patient’s  own  pancreas  cannot  elaborate, 
and,  without  which,  death  must  ultimate¬ 
ly  ensue.  Insulin  cannot  restore  tissues 
in  the  pancreas  which  disease  has  already 
destroyed,  but  it  can  reinforce  those 
which  are  left  by  substituting  for  the 
lacking  product  of  the  damaged  organ, 
and  thus  enable  the  body  to  continue  di¬ 
gestion  of  sugars,  starches,  etc.  It  has 
shown  itself  marvelous  in  action,  even  re¬ 
storing  to  useful  health  some  who  had 
entered  the  unconscious  state  that,  ordin¬ 
arily,  immediately"  precedes  death  from 
diabetic  coma.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for 
dieting ;  the  majority  of  cases  of  dia¬ 
betes  may  be  controlled  by  dieting  alone, 
but  it  steps  in  where  dieting  alone  fails 
and  it  makes  possible  the  indefinite  con¬ 
tinuance  of  useful  and  happy  life  that, 
without  it,  would  soon  terminate. 

M.  B.  D. 


! WlderCMusteroU 
for  Small  Children 

Thousands  of  mothers  tell  us 
they  would  not  be  without 
Children* s  Musterole,  the  new 
and  milder  form  of  good  old 
Musterole  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  on  babies  and 
small  children. 

In  the  dead  of  night,  when  they  are 
awakened  by  the  warning,  croupy 
oough,  they  rub  the  clean,  white  oint¬ 
ment  gently  over  the  child’s  throat 
and  chest  and  then  go  back  to  bed. 

Children’s  Musterole,  like  regular 
Musterole,  penetrates  the  skin  with  a 
warming  tingle  and  goes  quickly  to  tha 
seat  of  the  trouble. 

It  does  not  blister  like  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  mustard  plaster  and  it  is  not 
messy  to  apply. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  it 
takes  the  kink  out  of  stiff  necks,  makes 
sore  throats  well,  stops  croupy  coughs 
and  colds.  In  jars,  35c. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
CHILDREN'S 


Fallen  Arch 


Can  a  fallen  arch  be  cured?  I  have 
flat  feet ;  the  right  is  affected  most ;  had 
it  for  eight  or  nine  years.  I  go  to  the 
doctors,  but  I  think  they  do  not  like  to 
tell  just  how  it  is.  I  am  on  my  feet  a 
lot,  and  am  heavy  on  the  feet.  If  I 
could  get  some  work  sitting  it  would 
not  bother  me  in  the  least.  I  have 
a  farm,  and  try  to  work  in  and  outside, 
and  this  is  too  much  for  my  feet. 

Patterson,  N.  Y.  j.  R.  T. 

The  milder  degrees  of  flat  foot  are  usu¬ 
ally  curable  by  suitable  exercises  for 
strengthening  the  muscles  of  the  foot; 
more  severe  forms,  accompanied  by  stiff¬ 
ening  of  the  joints,  may  have  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  by  having  the  bones  wrenched  into 
place  and  a  plaster  cast  applied  for  a 
time  to  keep  them  there.  A  properly  fit¬ 
ted  metal  arch  support,  to  be  worn  in  the 
shoe  after  replacement  of  the  bones,  is 
fiu  added  help.  Each  case  has  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  according  to  its  own  requirements, 
and  to  devise  this  treatment  is  the  work 
of  a  competent  surgeon.  M.  b.  d. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR^ 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  ! 

Gardeners,  Suburbanites.  Truckers,  r'«»oir,a 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers.  /ffiBMK  i.araiog 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

2565  Uni.Av.S.E.,Minneapolis,Minn. 

“FRIEND”  SPRAYERS  j 

GASPORT.m : 

Catalog  Tree 

aammaitA 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  C  a  talon  JUST  OUT.  COPT 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  lil.  JOSEPH  549,  18— Landis  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


SULPHUR 


“BROOKLYN 
BRAND” 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99^%  pure,  for  spraying  and 
insecticide  purposes. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99l/2%  pure  j  for  dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . f  purposes 

“NIAGARA  BRAND” 

AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 

for  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Dept  “B”  Write  for  Prices  and  Booklet 


Eye  Strain;  Destroying  Bindweed  and 
Thistle 

1.  I  have  been  troubled  for  a  long  time 
with  my  eyelids.  After  reading  by  lamp¬ 
light  for  about  half  an  hour  I  have  a 
burning,  painful  sensation.  The  only  re¬ 
lief  I  have  found  is  frequent  bathing  of 
the  lids  with  boracic  acid,  which  is  but 
temporary.  Could  any  reader  give  a  rem¬ 
edy?  2.  We  have  a  bad  weed  known  as 
field  bind  weed.  How  is  it  destroyed? 
Have  any  found  a  remedy  for  getting  rid 
of  Canada  thistles?  In  1867  I  killed  two 
distinct  patches  by  simply  cutting  with  a 
hoe,  and  again  in  1882  I  completely  killed 
one  large  and  one  small  patch  by  cutting 
off  with  hoe.  I  think  the  whole  was  done 
some  time  in  June.  Canadian. 

Chatham,  Ont. 

1.  This  trouble  is  frequently  caused  by 
eye  strain,  and  should  lead  to  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  eyes  by  a  competent  oculist 
— not  an  itinerant  spectacle  peddler. 

2.  The  Minnesota  Experiment  Station 
gives  as  methods  of  eradicating  bindweed 
(wild  buckwheat)  disking  or  harrowing 
giain  fields  immediately  after  removal  of 
crops  to  encourage  Autumn  germination 
of  seeds,  with  their  later  destruction  by 
frosts.  Early  Spring  cultivation  before 
grain  is  sown  to  kill  those  weeds  starting. 
Harrowing  grain  fields,  even  after  the 
grain  is  up ;  thorough  cultivation  of  inter¬ 
tilled  crops  and  short  rotations  in  which 
grass  crops  are  raised. 

To  eradicate  Canada  thistles,  prevent 
all  plants  from  going  to  seed,  even  if 
necessary  to  go  into  grain  fields  with 
scythe  and  cut  down  considerable  areas 
of  grain.  Flow  deeply  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  removing  crop  from  infested 
land,  to  bring  roots  to  surface,  and  har¬ 
row  to  prevent  fall  growth  of  plants.  Re¬ 
plow  late  in  the  Fall  to  expose  roots,  and 
adopt  a  three-year  rotation  of  barley, 
clover,  corn  or  other  cultivated  crop.  Sow 
the  clover  with  the  barley  so  that  it  will 
crowd  the  land  in  the  Fall.  Two  crops  of 
clover  the  following  season  will  prevent 
much  re-seeding  of  thistles  and  the  land 
should  be  plowed  soon  after  removal  of 
the  second  crop.  Clean  cultivation  of  the 
tilled  crop  during  the  following  season 
will  eradicate  stray  plants.  Small  patches 
that  can  be  cut  by  hand  may  be  conquered 
by  frequent  cutting,  as  no  weed  can  sur¬ 
vive  continuous  removal  of  the  plant 
above  ground.  M.  B.  d. 


__  MILD 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


tPutsOn 

iNMi 


Whu  Pan  More? 


Don’t  spend  a  lot  of  money  for  new  roofs 
when  your  old  roofs  leak — you  can  make 
them  just  as  good  as  new — stop  all  the  leaks 
and  cracks,  make  them  absolutely  rain  and 
weatherproof  at  a  cost  of  less  than  lc  per 
sq.  ft.  with 


VjS. 


LIQUID 
ASBESTOS 


ROOFING 


—a  thick  liquid  preparation  composed  of  leak -proof 
asphaltum,  oils,  and  long  fibre  asbestos,  that  you 
spread  over  your  old  roofs  with  a  broom  or  brush— 
it  seals  every  crack  and  crevice  and  we  guarantee 
it  will  keep  your  roofs  water-tight  for  10  years — or 

MONEY  BACK 

Why  pay  more  for  roof  coating 
when  you  can  get  Unikote  from  us 
for  only  55c  a  gallon  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee?  Write  today  for 
our  Free  Special  Sale  Catalog,  tell¬ 
ing  all  about  this  wonderful  money¬ 
saving  roof  coating,  also  quotes  low 
factory  prices  on  many  other  things. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Dept.  506  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 

and  Lawn 
Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it  culti¬ 
vates,  it  mows  the 
lawn.  It  supplies  power  for 
operating  light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  has  a  patented 
arched  axle  for  clearance  and  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  guid¬ 
ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  A  differential  drive  _  _ 

makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  instantly  interchangeable.  A  boy  will 
run  it  with  delight.  Send  for  full  particulars 

312  PARK  ST.,  GILSON  MFG.  CO.  PORT  WASHINGTON,  W1S 


Maple  Syrup  Makers 

Profit  by  adopting  the  GRIMM  SYSTEM 

Sectional  pans  with  high  partitions.  Light  and 
heavy,  cannot  intermix,  insuring  highest 
quality  with  least  fuel  and  labor.  22 
different  sizes. 

IV rite  for  catalog 
and  state  number 
of  trees  you  tap,  , 

We  also  manufac- 1 
ture  I.  X.  L. 
evaporators  and 
can  furnish  re¬ 
pairs  for  same. 

GRIMM  MFG.  CO.  3703  E.  93rd  St..  Cleveland,  O. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — 234 
pages  of  the  best  ofthe 
Hope  Farm  Man’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  In  cloth 

Price  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333 W.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Spray  with 
powerful  pressure 


Two  hundred  pounds  of  pressure  drives 
the  spray  to  every  part  of  the  tree  for  better 
protection  when  a  Hercules  engine  is  on 
the  pump. 

With  steady,  unfailing  reliability,  this 
engine  helps  you  finish  your  spraying 
quickly  and  thoroughly.  A  Hercules 
engine  just  eats  up  big  jobs. 

The  same  dependability  that  you  find 
in  a  Hercules  orchard  sprayer  engine  is 
typical  of  all  other  Hercules-equipped 
farm  machinery.  There  is  a  Hercules  en¬ 
gine  for  nearly  every  job  on  the  farm, 
from  mixing  cement  to  filling  silos.  They 
range  from  1  Vz  H.  P.  upward. 

On  leading  makes  of  farm  machinery, 
well-posted  salesmen  will  call  your  attention 
to  the  Hercules  engine  as  proof  that  the 
best  power  is  provided.  You  can  also  buy 
the  Hercules  engine  as  a  separate  power 
unit  and  use  it  as  your  work  requires. 


A  dealer  selling  Hercules  engines  and  Hercules- 
equipped  farm  machinery  is  sure  to  be  located  near 
you.  If  you  wish  us  to  help  you  with  suggestions 
on  how  to  use  power  effectively  and  profitably,  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  write  us  direct. 

THE  HERCULES  CORPORATION 

Engine  Divisien,  Dept.  J  EVANSVILLE,  IND 

HERCULES 

ENGINES 


Making  a  Deadfall 

The  deadfall  trap  or  figure  4  trap  does 
not  appear  to  be  well  known.  It  is  easily 
made  and  costs  almost  nothing.  A  flat 
board  does  for  the  drop  piece.  May  have 
additional  weight  laid  on  it  when  catch¬ 
ing  rats.  But  for  mice  the  board  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  Three  sticks  complete  the  device ; 
an  upright  stick  cut  square  and  with  a 
chisel-shaped  top ;  a  slanting  stick  with 


a  notch  to  rest  on  the  end  of  the  up¬ 
right  stick  and  with  its  lower  end  chisel¬ 
shaped  ;  last  of  all  a  stick  to  act  as 
trigger  and  to  carry  the  bait.  This  trig¬ 
ger  has  a  notch  at  one  end  to  catch  the 
slanting  sticks  and  a  notch  to  hold 
against  the  square  edge  of  the  upright 
stick.  When  the  weight  is  supported  by 
the  top  of  the  slanting  stick  all  the 
notches  pull  tight  and  the  trap  stands 
ready  for  business.  There  is  scarcely  any 
animal  but  may  be  caught  in  it.  j.  g. 


More  About  Spotted  Men 

Articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  piebald 
humans  are  all  true.  We  have  them  in  the 
West  Indies;  I  have  two  living  not  100 
yards  from  me,  but  the  cause  is  this ; 
nature  has  failed  to  put  on  the  last  pig¬ 
ment  securely,  and  it  peels  off  slowly,  and 
in  some  cases  in  spots.  In  some"  cases 
they  are  born  entirely  without  the  pig¬ 
ment.  It  is  only  known  in  the  black 
races.  They  are  called  Albinos.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  born  black,  but  the  pig¬ 
ment  being  put  on  poorly  by  nature  comes 
off  slowly,  so  the  persons  grow  to  ma¬ 
turity,  and  sometimes  in  spots,  so  they  ' 
look  like  black  and  white  people,  but  they  I 
are  negroes.  In  other  eases  they  are  born 
white,  the  last  pigment,  black,  being  en¬ 
tirely  left  out  by  nature.  I  know  several 
people  like  this ;  one  was  born  black 
and  every  year  he  became  lighter,  until 
he  was  entirely  white.  His  name  was 
Henry  Audain.  Now  I  know  two  who 
live  near  me ;  their  names  are  W.  Brookes 
and  Mary  Brookes.  Both  were  born  with¬ 
out  pigment.  Their  father  was  black  and 
their  mother  was  black,  but  both  had  the 
Albino  blood  in  them.  The  woman’s 
uncle  was  an  Albino  ;  we  used  to  call  him 
Whitey  Blow-the-fife” ;  he  used  to  play 
in  a  drum  and  fife  band.  His  nephew, 
W.  Brookes,  above  mentioned,  keeps  the 
lawn  tennis  court  here  now  for  the  club, 
just  above  me  on  the  same  road  I  live 
on,  so  I  see  him  often.  His  sister,  Mary 
Brookes,  has  children  which  are  born 
black ;  none  has  yet  reverted  to  the  Al¬ 
bino  strain.  b.  k. 

St.  Kitts,  B.  W.  I. 


No  Plunging  on  Guinea  Pigs 


Yoa  most  epray  to  get  fine  traits,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  High-power  Orchard  Rigs,  Red  Jacket  and  Yel¬ 
low  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pimps,  etc- 


Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  2 


An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechnnical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don’t 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  manv  points. 
Address 

-  -  Elmira,  N.  V 


■i 


SULPHUR 


Bergenport  Brand” 


FOR  SPRAYING,  INSECTICIDE 
AND  DUSTING  PURPOSES 


T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 
lOO  WHliam  St.  New  York 


Mean  More  Sap 
&  Better  Sap 


Jbt  AIR 
TRAP 
DOEsrr 


Saves  More  Sap 

Air  trap  stays  full  and  seals  the  bore.  No  sour¬ 
ing.  drying  up  or  reboring.  Thin  flanges  of  rib¬ 
bed  shank  allow  freer  sap  flow.  Galvanized; 
hence  always  sweet. 

Send  for  free  circular  and  42-  , 
page  Government  Bulletin  1 
on  maple  syrup  and  sugar. 


WILCOX- CRITTENDEN  CO, INC. 

Oept.  0  Middletown,  Conn. 


with  hook  , 
for  pail  \ 


I  am  the  owner  of  a  30-acre  farm 
which  is  all  in  fruit,  but  have  labor  that 
during  a  large  part  of  the  year  is  idle.  I 
understand  from  a  medical  friend  of 
mine  that  there  is  an  unlimited  demand 
for  guinea  pigs.  I  have  already  written 
the  government  for  information,  but  know 
that  you  are  also  in  touch  with  all  bus¬ 
iness  relating  to  raising  animalsl  and  ag¬ 
riculture,  so  thought  I  would  get  your 
opinion.  If  the  government  and  you  re¬ 
port  favorably,  will  go  into  this  matter 
big,  so  let  me  know  what  you  know  about 
market  conditions,  how  many  the  medical 
schools,  etc.,  take  at  one  times,  addresses 
of  some  such  places,  and  any  other  in¬ 
formation  you  may  have  appertaining  to 
this  subject.  m.  c.  m. 

We  do  not  advise  breeding  guinea  pigs 
on  a  large  scale.  As  a  side  line,  along 
with  poultry  or  small  fruit,  there  are  fair 
chances  in  such  business,  but  if  you  take 
our  advice  you  will  avoid  plunging  in 
such  a  scheme.  We  think  the  government 
will  give  you  much  the  same  advice.  It  is 
true  that  some  people  keep  a  few  pairs  of 
guinea  pigs  at  a  profit,  but  to  make  it  a 
full  business  would  be  like  the  scheme  of 
a  man  who  figures  that  as  he  can  make  10 
hens  average  a  yearly  profit  of  $4  each, 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  keep  20,000  liens  and 
walk  off  with  $SO,000  each  year  !  There 
is  a  fair  demand  for  these  animals  for 
hospital  or  laboratory  use,  but  we  have 
known  several  occasions  when  the  market 
was  overstocked,  even  with  the  present 
supply.  The  pigs  are  not  much  used  for 
food  purposes,  and  any  large  increase  in 
production  would  spoil  the  market.  Be¬ 
fore  you  start,  write  the  large  hospitals 
and  laboratories  and  find  out  what  they 
will  offer  for  a  large,  steady  ’supply.  If 
you  start  at  all,  begin  on  a  small  scale — 
a  few  pairs — learn  the  business  and  de¬ 
velop  it  as  you  find  evidence  that  it  will 
grow.  The  chances  are  that  a  good  poul¬ 
try  department  on  your  farm  will  pay  bet¬ 
ter. 


Tfearsof 

Service 


On  March  15,  1917,  Delco-Light  Plant  12652  was 
started  on  a  life  test.  It  has  now  been  in  operation, 
under  full  load,  over  24,000  hours.  Estimating  10 
hours  per  week  battery  charging  for  average  farm 
requirements,  this  Plant  has  given  the  equivalent  of 
over  forty-six  years  of  average  farm  service. 


During  all  this  Time 

This  Plant  has  been  overhauled 
but  twice. 


On  only  four  occasions  were  minor 
repairs  and  adjustments  made. 

The  total  cost  of  labor  and  parts 
amounts  to  but  $82 .36. 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance, 
excluding  fuel  and  oil,  has  been 
approximately  $1.80  per  year. 

The  actual  experience  of  this  Plant,  backed  by  the 
experience  of  over  225,000  users,  has  proved  that  the 
owner  of  a  Delco-Light  Plant  has  but  little  need  for 
parts  and  service.  Yet  the  purchaser  of  a  Delco-Light 
Plant  has  at  his  command  the  services  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Modernize  YOUR  farm  with  electric  light 
and  power  supplied  by  the  Delco-Light  Plant.  See 
your  local  Delco-Light  dealer. 


Buy  Delco-Light  Now! 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


'^SbCTOFCENERAt 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

43  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 


E.  B.  DUNIGAN,  715  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DELCO-LIGHT 


ONE  OF  THE 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio  l 
Please  send  the  Delco-Light  catalog,  new  l 
prices  and  details  of  easy  payment  plan.  • 

DELCO-LIGHT  PRODUCTS 

Name . 

Electric  Light  Plants— Pumps— Washing 

Street  (or  R.  F.  DU . 

Town . 

Machines  and  Frigidaire 

County . 

.  RNY-8 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


One  curious  things  about  the  YV  inter 
thus  far  is  that  there  has  been  no  de¬ 
sire  to  read .  “Snow  Bound.”  This  is 
about  the  first  year  I  have  not  read 
Whittier’s  great  picture  of  New  England 
Winter  life ;  but  the  picture  does 
not  appeal  greatly  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  when  we  must  look  out  upon  a 
dark  frame  of  brown  fields  and  hills,  with 
not  even  a  patch  of  snow  in  a  fence  cor¬ 
ner.  Here  in  the  first  week  of  February 
the  air  is  as  soft  and  balmy  as  an  April 
day.  There  has  been  practically  no  snow 
thus  far,  and  no  ice  thick  enough  to  suit 
the  ice  men.  The  ground  froze  perhaps 
10  in.  deep  in  January,  but  now  the  up¬ 
per  3  in.  will  freeze  by  night  and  thaw 
by  day.  That  is  the  worst  possible  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  strawberries,  since  every 
freeze  will  lift  the  plants  a  little,  while 
the  following  thaw  leaves  them  a  bit  more 
exposed.  Our  berries  are  well  covered 
with  a  mulch,  but  even  with  that  some  of 
these  warm  days  takes  thfe  frost  out  of 
the  upper  soil.  Whatever  you  may  say  , 
about  the  best  place  for  a  growing  boy,  | 
the  frosty  side  of  the  barn  is  the  best  place 
for  a  strawberry  plant  in  Winter.  This 
open  Winter  seems  to  have  closed  some 
of  the  gates  tff  common  sense  which  hens 
are  credited  with  possessing.  We  had  a 
nice  flock  of  young  roosters  and  pullets, 
which  all  through  the  Fall  and  early 
Winter  persisted  in  roosting  in  the  wal¬ 
nut  tree  back  of  the  house.  Most  of  our 
birds  were  quite  willing  to  enter  the 
house  with  the  early  Fall,  but  this  partic¬ 
ular  flock  seem  to  be  closer  to  their  wild 
ancestors,  and  they  preferred  the  tree 
tops.  At  night  they  would  perch  on  a 
limb,  with  head  under  a  protecting  wing 
and  feet  well  covered.  We  had  to  pick 
these  red  bundles  of  feathers  off  the  tree 
and  force  them  into  the  house  to  take  up 
the  habits  of  civilization,  but  it  was  hard 
to  tame  them.  On  every  occasion  they 
would  break  out  and  go  back  to  the  tree. 
They  did  this  once  too  often.  There  came 
a  quick  freeze,  and  in  spite  of  those  thick 
red  feathers  the  frost  worked  in  and 
nipped  those  blazing  combs.  Then,  mis¬ 
taking  this  mild  spell  for  the  return  of 
Spring,  these  young  reds  started  in  to 
prove  that  Tennyson  is  right  in  his  re¬ 
marks  about  a  young  man’s  Spring  fan¬ 
cies.  and  they  fell  to  fighting.  Several  of 
them  now  resemble  a  heavyweight  pugil¬ 
ist  after  a  15-round  battle. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  fear  that  some  of  our  peach  trees 
have  been  as  imprudent  as  these  young 
roosters.  There  is  great  danger  that  these 
warm  days  will  start  the  buds,  only  to 
be  nipped  by  a  frost  later  on.  For  the 
past  three  years  our  apple  buds  have  been 
badly  injured  in  May  after  passing  safe¬ 
ly  through  the  Winter.  I  hope  this  will 
not.  make  the  fourth  season  in  succession, 
but  there  is  some  danger  of  it.  The  small 
grain  generally  suffers  in  such  a  Winter 
without  any  protection  from  the  snow. 
The  young  plants  seem  to  be  lifted  with 
each  freeze,  and  fail  to  settle  back  with 
the  thaw.  Then  the  c&ld  dry  winds  of 
March  settle  the  business.  That  seems 
to  account  for  the  general  belief  that  a 
snowy  Winter  means  a  heavy  crop  of 
small  grain  and  grass.  I  have  heard 
farmers  argue  that  “snow  is  manure” ; 
that  is,  it  contains  much  nitrogen.  It 
does  bring  down  small  quantities  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  sulphur  from  the  air,  but  its 
chief  value  lies  in  the  cover  or  mulch  it 
spreads  over  the  ground.  The  fact  is 
that  the  good  old  earth  needs  a  blanket 
in  Winter,  the  same  as  a  man.  We  have 
more  rye  than  ever  before  this  Winter, 
and  it  looks  well.  I  figure  that  rye  will 
once  more  prove  a  profitable  crop  on  a 
farm  like  ours.-  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  rye  straw.  It  sells  for  more  than 
hay.  The  grain  is  good  for  feeding,  and 
rye  is  one  of  the  easiest  crops  to  grow 
and  handle.  Where  one  has  waste  land 
near  a  large  town  rye  will  prove  a  good 
proposition. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  have  spoken  of  the  drawbacks  and 
dangers  of  an  open  Winter,  but  there  are 
compensations,  too.  We  save  fuel  and 
feed,  haul  out  our  manure  and  get  the 
pruning  and  dormant  spraying  out  of  the 
way.  Last  Fall  1  bought  a  tract  of  10 
acres  adjoining  our  other  land.  It  is 
mostly  level,  and  now  I  can  abandon  the 
steep' hill  to  apples  and  grass  or  grain, 
and  do  all  our  plowing  and  cultivating  on 
fairly  level  fields.  This  new  land  is 
strong  and  capable  of  growing  good  crops. 
With  a  few  drains  put  at  the  right  places 
this  land  will  produce  any  of  the  crops 
common  in  this  locality.  Years  ago  this 
farm  was  laid  off  into  small  fields  by 
building  stone  walls.  The  stones  were 
picked  off  the  fields  and  built  into  fences. 
Along  each  wall  is  a  strip  of  land  6  to  10 
ft.  wide  grown  up  into  brush  and  briers, 
with  large  trees  scattered  along.  The  20 
acres  are  divided  into  six  fields  in  this 
way,  which  means  over  an  acre  of  waste 
land.  If  these  stone  fences  were  out  of 
the  way  I  could  have  three  fields  large 
enough  to  use  a  tractor.  As  it  is,  the 
present  fields  are  too  small  to  use  a.  siza¬ 
ble  tractor,  though  I  am  considering  a 
small  one.  Years  ago  when  these  stone 
fences  were  built  the  job  was  probably 
considered  the  most  useful  one  on  the 
farm,  and  no  one  can  estimate  the  energy 
and  time  spent  in  picking  and  piling  these 


stones.  The  old-timers  thought  they  were 
handing  down  to  us  a  priceless  heritage 
— a  form  of  protection.  As  it  turns  out 
this  array  of  stone  wall  represents  about 
the  greatest  nuisance  that  one  can  have  on 
the  place.  That  is  what  history  has  done 
to  the  well-meant  efforts  of  our  ancestors. 
The  problem  now  is  how  to  get  rid  of  this 
well-meant  offering  to  agriculture.  Some 
back-to-the-landers  come  out  and  buy 
farms  with  these  old  stone  walls  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  dig  them  up  and  bury  them.  I 
have  known  people  to  spend  so  much  bor¬ 
rowed  money  clearing  up  these  stones 
that  they  ran  short  of  capital  and  in  the 
end  abandoned  the  farm  in  disgust.  If 
they  had  left  the  walls  alone  and  spent 
the  money  at  raising  proper  crops  they 
might  have  saved  the  farm.  It  would 
cost  me  more  than  $1,000  to  bury  these 
walls  or  cart  them  to  some  waste  place, 
and  how  could  I  get  this  thousand  back? 


I  shall  keep  the  brush  and  weeds  cleared 
up,  and  let  the  walls  stand.  I  believe 
that  before  long  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  such  stones  in  building  country- 
houses  or  other  masonry  work.  In  my 
life  I  have  seen  a  dozen  things,  each  rated 
as  a  first-class  nuisance,  turned  to  a 
profit  with  the  changes  of  industry  and 
methods  of  living.  The  old-timers  were 
proud  of  the  rude  architecture  they  put 
into  these  old  walls.  They  turned  to  be 
a  great  nuisance  in  our  hands,  but  in  the 
future  abler  architects  will  make  of  these 
rough  stones  great  edifices  which  will  jus¬ 
tify  the  vision  of  the  old  pioneers.  That 
is  the  way  life  works  out  the  problems  of 
the  common  people. 

❖  ❖  *  ❖  * 

I  find  about  200  fruit  trees  (apple  and 
pear)  on  this  farm.  Most  of  them  are 
strong  and  healthy  —  too  strong,  we 
thought,  when  we  started  in  to  prune 
them.  They  have  not  been  touched  for 
some  years,  and  the  limbs  have  grown 
“every  which  way” — a  large  proportion 
of  them  straight  into  the  center.  If  any 
of  you  are  familiar  with  the  way  Wolf 


River  acts  when  left  to  itself  you  know 
what  has  happened.  A  wolf  left  to  roam  as 
it  likes  does  not  spend  much  time  at  home 
but  branches  out  in  all  directions.  A 
Wolf  River  tree,  however,  seems  to  con¬ 
sider  that  home  L  the  only  place,  and  we 
find  numberless  branches  acting  as  if  they 
started  to  run  out,  then  got  a  little  tired 
of  adventure  and  turned  back  to  the  ceu- 
tei?  of  the  tree.  We  are  cutting  them  out. 
and  it  will  make  a  big  brush  pile.  1 
never  would  plant  Wolf  River,  but  these 
come  with  the  land.  I  have  a  good  bun¬ 
dle  of  Cortland  scions,  and  many  of  them 
will  go  into  these  Wolf  Rivers.  When 
these  trees  are  headed  out  we  shall  em¬ 
ploy  these  mild  days  in  spraying  with  oil. 
There  is  not  much  scale,  but  a  little  of  it 
will  go  far  if  you  let  it  alone.  It  has 
seemed  to  me,  too,  that  the  sprayed  trees 
are  more  likely  to  develop  healthy  fruit 
buds  than  those  that  do  not  have  the  dor¬ 
mant  spray.  The  late  frost  may  get  our 
fruit  buds  again  this  year,  but  we  shall 
stay  by  the  trees  and  do  our  share,  at 
least.  One  things  to  be  credited  to  the 
mild  Winter  is  the  fact  that  mice  are  do¬ 
ing  little  if  any  damage. 


Where  the  Farmer’s  Dollar  Buys  the  Greatest  Value 


IN  some  of  the  stores  of  any  town  the  farmer’s 
dollar  buys  the  necessities  of  life;  in  others  it 
buys  physical  comforts;  in  still  others  it  buys 
pleasures.  In  the  farm  equipment  store  the  farmer  s  dollar 
buys  the  means  to  make  many  more  dollars.  It  buys  the 
equipment  which,  like  the  land  itself,  is  responsible 
for  his  progress  and  prosperity.  When  the  farmer 
invests  in  modern  farm  machines,  he  is  really  buying 
clothing  and  education,  electric  lights,  automobiles, 
radio  outfits,  etc. ,  because  these  things  are  purchased 
with  the  money  made  by  farm  machines. 

Of  all  the  stores  in  town,  the  farm  equipment  store  is 
the  one  where  the  farmer  gets  the  greatest  return  for  his 
money.  This  is  true  not  only  on  the  basis  of  the  fore¬ 
going  but  it  is  found  true  also  by  comparing  the  prices 
paid  by  the  farmer  for  different  articles  made  of  simi¬ 
lar  materials. 

An  interesting  comparison  has  been  made  by  the 
Research  Department  of  the  National  Association  of 
Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers.  T  hey  took,  F first, 
a  group  of  eleven  basic  farm  machines:  Sulky  plow, 
peg  tooth  harrow,  disk  harrow,  grain  drill,  corn 
cultivator,  corn  planter,  corn  sheller,  grain  binder, 
mower,  hay  rake,  and  farm  wagon — and,  Second,  a 
list  of  common  articles  used  on  the  farm  but  not  classed 
as  farm  equipment.  Then  they  obtained  the  pound 
prices  of  these  articles  by  dividing  the  retail  prices  by 
the  weights.  The  pound-price  basis  is  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  compare  these  articles  and  it  is  entirely 
fair  since  the  materials  go  through  the  same  machine 
shop  and  factory  processes  and  are  handled  by  the 
same  class  of  labor.  Freight  to  the  dealers  store  was 
not  included,  since  it  applies  to  all  articles  the  farmer 
buys  and  varies  with  the  distance  from  point  of 
manufacture. 


The  chart  below  shows  the 
prices  per  pound  of  the  basic 
farm  machines  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  the  farmer  buys. 

Ignore  for  a  minute  the 
low  figure  in  the  big  circle 
study  the  pound  prices  of  the 
miscellaneous  articles.  You  will  see 
that  they  range  all  the  way  from  14-  cents  up 
to  3 9, 60  and  even  81  cents  per  pound.  Y et  these 
are  not  high-priced  goods;  they  are  ordinary, 
everyday  articles  made  of  the  same  materials  that 
go  into  farm  machines,  and  the  prices  are 
accepted  as  fair  by  all  buyers.  The  articles  are  of 
a  standard  line  sold  practically  everywhere. 

Now  note  the  low  average  retail  price  per  pound 
of  farm  machines.  The  average  pound  price  of  these 
basic  machines  and  implements,  needed  by  every 
grain-growing  farmer,  is  less  than  the  lowest  in  the 
other  group.  Some  of  these  farm  machines  have  com¬ 


plicated  parts  in  their  makeup  and  all  of  them  are 
built  to  stand  years  of  hard  use,  yet  the  average  price 
the  farmer  pays  for  these  necessary  farm  machines  is  only 
13  cents  per  pound. 

The  above  comparisons,  which  can  be  du- 
plicated  in  any  community  in  this  country, 
prove  the  statement  that  the  farmer  pays  less 
money,  pound  for  pound,  for  the  machines  that 
do  his  work  than  he  pays  for  any  other  similar 
manufactured  article  he  buys . 


This  shows  what  farm  machines  would  cost  if  they  were  priced  like  other  articles  the  farmer  buys: 

A  sulky  plow,  priced  like  a  wringer,  would  cost  about  $45  MORE 
A  peg-tooth  harrow,  priced  like  a  forge,  would  cost  about  $30  MORE 
A  disk  harrow,  priced  like  a  buck  saw,  would  cost  about  $50  MORE 
A  grain  drill,  priced  like  a  food  chopper,  would  cost  about  $390  MORE 
A  corn  planter,  priced  like  a  forge,  would  cost  about  $60  MORE 
A  corn  cultivator,  priced  like  a  vise,  would  cost  about  $40  MORE 
A  corn  sheller,  priced  like  a  milk  can,  would  cost  about  $20  MORE 

A  7 -ft.  grain  binder,  priced  like  the  cheapest  automobile,  would  cost  about  $200  MOKE 
A  7-ft.  grain  binder,  priced  like  an  ash  can,  would  cost  about  $150  MORE 
A  5-ft.  mower,  priced  like  a  lawrn  mower,  would  cost  about  $80  MORE 
A  hay  rake,  priced  like  a  garden  rake,  would  cost  about  $110  MORE 
A  wagon,  priced  like  a  hand  washing  machine,  would  cost  about  $50  MORE 


T he  National  Association  of  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers  has 
issued  several  bulletins  on  subjects  similar  to  the  above.  We  will  be 
glad  to  see  that  the  full  set  is  sent  to  those  interested.  Drop  us  a  line. 

International  FFarvester  Company 

Chicago,  Ill. 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

(Incorporated) 
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Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  .  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Neuritis 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proven  directions.  '  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


*‘I  saved 
2**,'  about  $75  on 

rny  Kalamazoo 
?  furnace/*— says 
John  Straub  of 
;  Eaaton,  Pa. 


You  supply 
the  fuel— 1*11  supply 
the  furnace  to  heat  your 
home  on  30  days’  trial— 
with  the  finest  quality  fur¬ 
nace  on  earth — direct  from 
factory- to -you  at  a  big 
saving  in  price. 


$10.00  DOWN-Easy  Payment 

Kalamazoo  furnaces  heat  any  size  home.  Burn  any  fu 
T3ufttL°a  ’  harn coal,  coke,  wood, lignite,  etc.  Easy  toil 
stall.  Fit  any  cellar  ceiling  height.  Pipe  or  pipeless  insta 
lation.  Write  for  our  New  Catalog  showing  All  Style 
and  Sizes  at  Factory-to-You  Prices.  Quick  shipmen 
W.  S.  DEWING  "The  Direct  to  You  Man” 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

163  W.  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo 

■KKS?  Direct  to  You” 


Try  this  mixer 


Concreting  on  the  farm  pays.  Put  down 
concrete  floors,  sidewalks,  foundations,  etc. 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  It  turns  out  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  full  of  concrete  a  minute.  Do  away 
with  the  drudgery  of  mixing  by  1 

hand.  Try  a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer( 
on  30  days'  Trial.  You  will  like’ 
it  and  make  extra  money  con¬ 
creting  for  your  neighbors.  The 
new  Kwik-Mix  is  the  best  farm 
mixer  on  the  market.  Works 
as  good  as  a  $200.00  mixer. 

Price  Reduced 

Pay  only  $34.00  after  30  days' 
else  or  send  $33.00  with  order. 

Write  for  free  catalog  on  how  to 
eise  a  Kwik-Mix  on  the  farm.  It 
will  pay  you  to  write  today. 

BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO. 

1001  Cleveland  Ave. 

Milwaukee 


RESET  DOOR  KNOBS- STOP  LEAKS  WITH 

IRON 

I  CEMENT  N?t 


I®  I 


few  cents 
cost.  Write 
for  your  copy 
today.  Sold  by  Hardware  and  General 
Stores  In  6-oz.,  l  ib.,  and  5-lb.  tins; 
also  in  larger  sizes. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  COMPANY 

Dept.  39  Jersey  City.  N.  J  ,  U.  S.  A. 


A  NYONE  can  make  lasting 
household  and  motor  re¬ 
pairs  with  Smooth-On  Iron 
Cement  No.  1 .  As  easily  ap¬ 
plied  as  putty— lasting  as  iron. 
For  repairing:  leaks,  cracks  or 
breaks  in  kitchen  utensils,  pipes, 
motor  radiators,  etc.  FREE  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  shows  many  re¬ 
pairs  made  with  Smooth-On  at  a 
ie\ 


SEND 

FOR 


FREE  BOOK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


There  will  be  some  changes  in  our 
plans  tbi>  year.  Thomas  has  been  mar¬ 
ried  and  will  set  up  for  himself  on  a 
dairy  farm.  He  will,  no  doubt,  help  us 
in  selling  the  crop,  but.  we  shall  have  to 
arrange  our  fqrces  for  production.  I  am 
not  sure  yet  which  one  of  several  plans  I 
shall  take  up.  The  labor  problem  is  a 
difficult  one  to  solve,  particularly  on  such 
a  place  as  ours.  The  truth  is  that  the 
labor  problem  is  so  hard  to  handle  that 
we  must  all  do  more  or  less  changing  of 
our  plans  for  production  and  selling.  I 
am  going  to  abandon  all  market  garden¬ 
ing  crops  like  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  mel¬ 
ons,  peppers  and  the  like.  We  shall  in¬ 
crease  our  strawberry  acreage,  both  for 
plants  and  fruit,  and  grow  about  50,000 
asparagus  roots.  The  vineyard  will  be 
enlarged,  and  we  shall  take  good  care  of 
the  apple  and  peach  trees.  In  the  hill  or¬ 
chards  the  plan  will  be  to  plow  every 
three  years— in  the  Fall,  if  possible.  The 
next  Spring  break  up  the  furrows  with  a 
spring-tooth  or  disk  and  put  in  a  light 
seeding  of  oats  with  Alsike  clover.  The 
oats  are  cut  early  for  hay  and  the  Alsike 
left  as  long  as  it  is  fit,  cutting  early  so  as 
to  prevent  seeding.  All  the  Alsike  cut¬ 
ting  will  be  left  in  the  orchard.  One  of 
my  rye  fields  will  be  cut  early  for  fodder. 
Then  the  "round  will  be  plowed  and 
planted  to  Soy  beans  or  Sudan  grass  in 
drills,  with  rye  seeded  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation.  We  plan  for  two  acres,  more  or 
less,  of  potatoes,  planted  in  hills,  with 
chicken  manure  on  top  of  the  hill,  and  all 
old  sod  goes  into  corn.  Our  chicken  bus- 
ness  will  be  increased,  not  so  much  for 
Winter  egg  production  as  for  the  sale  of 
high-class  pullets  and  cockerels  in  the 
*  all..  I  think  there  would  be  some  profit 
in  milk  goats,  but  our  folks  do  not  seem 
able  to  overcome  their  prejudice.  They 
do  not  like  a  goat — though  they  never 
saw  a  good  one.  We  are  obliged  to  make 
these  new  adjustments  in  order  to  fit  pro¬ 
duction  to  labor.  The  children  are  pass¬ 
ing  out  into  active  life  and  before  long 
will  be  seeking  homes  of  their  own.  If 
Hope  Farm  were  located  back  in  the 
country,  far  from  town,  where  it  would 
ever  remain  a  farm,  I  should  plan  differ¬ 
ently,  and  for  a  permanent  outcome.  As 
it  is  our  farm  is  apparently  right  in  the 
track  of  the  great  Hood  of  people  who  will 
sweep  away  from  Manhattan  Island  when 
the  tunnels  under  the  river  are  completed. 

I  bus  our  120  acres  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  as  productive  land,  and 
ultimately  it  must  be  surrounded  by  build¬ 
ing  lots.  I  cannot  tell  howT  long  it  will 
be  before  the  wave  strikes  us,  but  the  end 
seems  inevitable,  and  we  plan  our  farm¬ 
ing  so  as  to  be  ready  for  it.  All  these 
tilings  will  have  a  happy  ending  if  we  ac¬ 
cept  them  as  they  come  with  good  spirit. 
One  of  our  girls,  away  at  school,  has  red 
hair.  It  started  a  true  mahogany,  but 
tune  has  changed  it  to  a  beautiful  shade. 
Ihe  girls  had  a  “candy  pull”  the  other 
night.  At  school,  as  you  know,  there 
must  be  a  high  standard  for  everything, 
and  when  they  got  to  pulling  the  candy 
they  wanted  to  know  when  to  stop.  The 
teacher  thought  for  a  moment  to  find 
some  appropriate  and  well  understood 
standard,  and  finally  said  : 

,  .  till  it’s  the  color  of  Kathleen’s 
hair !” 

►So  you  see  if  we  only  stick  to  things 
with  good  heart  they  may  become  a  stand¬ 
ard.  This  girl  wanted  to  cut  her  hair  off, 
but  as  it  was  put  up  to  me  for  final  judg¬ 
ment,  I  said,  No  !  No  ! !  No  !  ! '  hwc 


Remedies  for  Boils 

I  am  bothered  with  boils  on  my  neck 
and  face,  also  my  eyes.  Sometimes  I 
Five  good  luck  in  having  them  leave  me 
without  any  great  amount  of  bathing  and 
poultice.  The  last  two  I  did  not  bother 
and  suffered  them  out.  I  think  I  got  rid 
of  those  in  less  time  than  those  I  have 
fussed  with,  and  lost  time  and  money 
by  also.  If  you  know  of  any  method  with 
winch  I  could  get  rid  of  the  pest,  let  me 
know  of  it.  r  K 

Derby,  Conn. 

I  know  of  no  single  method  by  which 
boils  can  be  gotten  rid  of,  since  they 
arise  from  different  causes,  and  pre¬ 
ventive  treatment  should  be  directed  to 
the  cause  in  each  individual  case. 

A  boil  is  caused  by  local  infection,  the 
infective  agent  obtaining  access  to  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  tissues  along  ;he 
path  of  a  hair  and  its  root.  If  the  in¬ 
fection  is  sufficiently  severe,  and  the  re¬ 
sistive  power  of  the  tissues  sufficiently 
lacking,  death  of  a  localized  area  of  tissue 
follows  and  a  “core”  is  formed,  this,  later, 
being  discharged  through  an  ppening  in 

the  skin,_  with  subsidence  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  inflammation. 

Crops  of  boils  may  indicate  some  con¬ 
stitutional  trouble  which  lessens  resist¬ 
ance  to  infection  and  one  subject  to  them 
should  Lave  a  physical  examination  that  J 
includes  the  kidneys,  for  diabetes,  Bright’s  * 
disease  and  other  constitutional  disorders  I 
sometimes  underlie  susceptibility  to  boils.  ■ 
Sometimes.  _  too,  there  is  need  for  such  * 
pleasant  tissue  reeonstruetives  as  cod  I 
liver  oil,  iron,  etc.  ■ 

Painting  a  beginning  boil  with  succes-  I 
sive  layers  of  collodion  may  abort  it,  and  1 
lancing  by  a  physician  under  proper  anti-  | 
septic  precautions  will  frequently  put  an 
early  stop  to  its  course.  There  are  * 
numerous  household  remedies,  but  I  know  | 
of  none  that  is  sure  fire.  m.  b.  d.  ■ 


CLETRAC’S  crawler  construction,  its  suitable  size,  great  pulling  power, 
simplicity  and  economy  of  operation  all  appeal  to  the  farmer.  The 
broad  tracks  with  which  Cletracs  are  equipped  furnish  plenty  of  traction 
in  any  kind  of  soil — no  miring  down,  no  “digging  in.” 

Cletracs,  because  of  the  broad  tracks  on  which  they  travel,  are  noted 
for  their  splendid  work  in  seed-bed  fitting.  Cletracs  do  not  pack  the  soil. 

The  purchase  of  a  Cletrac  is  an  investment  in  a  crawler  tractor  of  a 
size  best  suited  to  the  all-round  power  requirements  on  the  farm. 

Five  millions  of  dollars  in  equipment  and  a  big  factory  constituting 
upwards  of  five  acres  of  floor  space  under  roof  signify  the  element  of 
permanency  back  of  Cletracs. 

Cletracs,  with  these  and  many  other  advantages  of  crawler  construction, 
are  now  offered  at  the  above  new  low  price. 

Write  for  catalog  and  let  ns  tell  you  more  about  the  use  of  Cletracs. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices: 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Minneapolis  Oklahoma  City 
Detroit  Atlanta  Los  Angeles  Windsor  Portland 


“EASY  FRUIT” 


they  say— 


Top-Dressing 
Talk  No.  6 


The  gain  a  fruit  crop  makes  when  the  trees  are  well  fed 
is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. 

Apples.  Trees  need  nitrogen,  especially  those  in  sod,  and 
respond  to  it  with  higher  yields  and  better  quality.  Prof.  R. 
B.  Cruickshank  of  Ohio  State  University  raised  the  yield 
from  6/2  bushels  per  tree  to  15*/2  bushels  of  a  better  grade 
by  applying  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Peaches.  Nitrogen  applications  increase  yield  and  pro¬ 
mote  vigor.  Mr.  L.  B.  Veeder  of  Baldwin,  Ga.,  who  regu¬ 
larly  fertilizes  his  12,000  trees,  reports  that  Arcadian  Sul¬ 
phate  put  on  late  in  February  enabled  trees  to  hold  the  fruit 
through  a  severe  freeze. 

Grapes.  Whether  you  produce  grapes  to  be  used  fresh  or 
for  raisins,  your  vineyard  needs  nitrogen  and  will  respond  to 
its  use.  Mr.  F.  H.  Telkamp  of  Parlier,  Calif.,  applied 
Arcadian  Sulphate  to  his  vines  and  made  an  increase  of 
2,200  pounds  of  raisins  per  acre. 

But — this  isn’t  half  the  story.  Write  for  free  bulletins 
on  the  crops  you  grow.  These  bulletins  will  help  you  as 
they  have  helped  others.  Use  the  coupon. 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Medina,  Ohio 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
especially  interested  in  . 

( Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


—  * - 1 

I 

I  am  I 


I 


Name ... 
Address. 


I 

I 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


ON’  Jan.  31  there  was  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a 
school  conference  which  will  take  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  gatherings  of  farmers  ever 
held  in  the  State.  It  witnessed  one  of  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  incidents  yet  recorded  in  the  battle  over  the 
school  bill.  Mrs.  F.  Gates,  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Twenty-one,  sat  in  the  audience  and  was  in¬ 
vited  to  speak.  There  had  been  some  criticism  of 
the  committee  and  it  was  felt  that  she  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  reply.  It  cannot  he  said  that  she 
made  a  strong  presentment  of  her  ease,  but  after  she 
finished  a  number  of  questions  were  asked.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  dialogue  represents  a  part  t»f  it  as  nearly  as 
the  exact  words  can  be  recorded : 


Mr.  Collingwood:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  the 
privilege  of  asking  this  lady  a  question? 

Both  the  chairman  and  Mrs.  Gates  consented. 

Mr.  Collingwood :  1  do  not  wish  to  be  impertinent, 

and  I  will  say  that  I  have  respect  for  the  committee.  I 
do  not  think  they  have  been  wise  or  right  in  their  ac¬ 
tions,  but  I  think  they  are  honest  and  well-meaning. 
Someone  back  of  this  bill  did  not  act  fairly  with  the 
people,  and  that  is  why  they  do  not  have  the  confidence 
of  farmers.  They  evidently  made  Gov.  Smith  believe 
that  the  original  "bill  would,  as  he  is  reported  to  desire, 
close  the  one-room  rural  sclioolhouses  !  That  seems  to 
be  admitted.  They  took  advantage  of  the  abnormal  con¬ 
dition  in  the  Legislature  and  attempted  to  push  that  bill 
through,  well  knowing  that  farmers  did  not  understand 
it,  and  did  not  want  it.  We  regard  it  as  a  clear  case  of 
trying  to  put  something  over  on  the  farmers.  Now,  as 
a  member  of  that  committee,  will  you  kindly  tell  this 
audience  why  you  tried  to  take  advantage  of  us  in  that 


Mrs.  Gates:  The  farmers  of  yew  York  Slate  re¬ 
minded  us  of  a  sick  child  who  refuses  to  take  its  medi¬ 
cine!  li  e  intended  to  force  the  hill  right  down  the 
necks  of  these  farmers! 

If  these  are  not  the  exact  words  used  by  Mrs. 


Gates  the  350  people  who  heard  her  will  testify  that 
this  is  a  fair  expression  of  her  meaning.  She  was 
evidently  nervous  and  angry,  and  perhaps  said  more 
than  she  intended,  but  her  statement  was  accepted 
by  the  audience  as  fully  representing  her  feelings. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  was  the  most  damaging 


statement  ever  made  by  the  proponents  of  the  school 
bill.  We  cannot  think  that  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  share  that  sentiment,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  someone  attempted  to  force  that  bill  through, 
knowing  just  what  it  would  do  and  also  knowing 
that  farmers  did  not  understand  it.  In  view  of  this 
admission  we  ask  in  all  fairness  how  farmers  can  be 
expected  to  have  confidence  in  the  smooth  and  hon¬ 
ied  words  of  those  who  tell  them  the  amended  bill 
is  such  a  sweet  and  innocent  document !  • 


* 


I  have  been  asked  to  grow  cotton  plants  in  our  green¬ 
house  for  the  trade.  Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  is  best 
suited  for  such  culture,  and  where  I  can  procure  the 
seed?  People  seem  to  want  them  for  a  novelty  to  plant 
in  their  gardens.  J. W. 

Lakewood,  N.  J . 

WE  have  used  Early  Tompkins  and  Early  King. 

Both  grow  freely  and  have  produced  a  little 
lint  as  far  north  as  Bergen  Co.,  X.  J.  These  plants, 
handled  as  you  suggest,  will  prove  an  interesting 


novelty,  and  the  experience  will,  we  believe,  lead  to 
results  beyond  our  present  comprehension.  We  fully 
believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  superior  va¬ 
rieties  of  cotton  will  be  grown  successfully  as  far 
north  as  Philadelphia.  The  scientists  will  help  in 
this  by  developing  varieties  with  a  shorter  season  of 
growth,  and  practical  men  will  work  out  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  culture.  Stranger  things  than  this  have  been 
worked  out  before.  Every  man  who  plays  with  cot¬ 
ton  culture  in  New  Jersey  today  is  a  pioneer,  helping 
to  turn  today’s  play  into  a  profitable  work  for  to¬ 


morrow. 

IMMEDIATELY  following  the  announcement  of  the 
sale  of  the  Empire  Dairy  Company  to  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  Association  an  injunction 
suit  was  started  by  F.  W.  Fisk  Company,  Inc  of 
New  York  to  restrain  the  Empire  Company  from  the 
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sale  of  its  business.  It  seems  that  the  Fisk  Com¬ 
pany  had  a  five  years’  contract,  and  right  of  renewal 
for  five  years  more,  with  the  Empire  Company  for 
the  sale  of  its  condensed  and  evaporated  milk.  The 
suit  was  to  protect  this  contract  which  the  Fisk  Com¬ 
pany  value  at  .$1,000,000.  The  order  restraining  the 
sale  was  put  over  for  some  days  and  then  adjusted 
out  of  court.  Through  the  settlement  the  Fisk  Com¬ 
pany  retains  the  Empire  Dairy  Company  title  to  its 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk  trade,  and  it  is  said 
received  a  substantial  cash  settlement  besides. 

The  suit  brought  out  the  information  that  the 
Borden  Company  is  a  party  to  the  deal :  that  com¬ 
pany  takes  the  city  plants  and  the  distribution  part 
of  the  business,  while  the  League  takes  the  country 
plants. 

* 

E  seem  to  have  trouble  in  making  clear  to  our 
women  readers  the  facts  about  property  rela¬ 
tions  between  husband  and  wife.  Many  wives  seem 
to  think  that  on  the  death  of  the  husband  without  a 
legal  will,  the  property  would  at  once  pass  automat¬ 
ically  into  the  hands  of  the  wife.  That  is  not  so.  If 
there  is  no  will  the  wife  would  he  legally  entitled  to 
her  dower  rights,  usually  one-third  of  the  property, 
and  no  more.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  other 
heirs  will  waive  their  rights  and  let  the  wife  take  all, 
but  this  is  not  usual.  The  point  for  a  woman  to 
understand  is  that  unless  her  husband  makes  a  will 
definitely  leaving  her  certain  property  which  he  now 
holds  in  his  own  name,  she  can  legally  claim  only  hex- 
dower  right.  Much  trouble  and  disappointment 
would  be  saved  if  the  husband  would  make  a  will 
definitely  providing  for  the  wife. 

* 

DOCUMENT  on  the  proposed  school  law  has 
just  been  issued  signed  by  S.  L.  Strivings, 
Mabel  G.  Feint,  D.  J.  Carter,  T.  E.  Cross  and  Enos 
Lee.  These  excellent  people  are  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  various  farm  organizations  of  the  State,  aud 
they  are  said  to  be  appointed  “for  the  one  purpose 
of  putting  before  the  people  an  explanation  without 
any  propaganda  of  the  chief  points  of  the  i-ural 
school  bill.”  Their  px-oduction  is  about  like  what 
one  would  expect  if  Mr.  Edward  Bok,  his  secretary 
and  the  winner  of  the  Bok  prize  started  out  to  pre- 
pare  an  essay  on  peace.  Our  first  question  would 
be,  who  appointed  them?  How  much  did  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  farm  organizations  have  to  do  with 
their  appointment?  We  claim  to  have  made  the 
most  careful  census  of  these  farm  organizations 
ever  made  in  the  State,  and  we  assert  that  there  is 
only  one  such  oi-ganization  that  would  give  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  for  the  school  bill !  Whom  do  these  worthy 
people  represent — except  themselves?  We  think  the 
document  is  quite  typical  of  most  of  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  It  puts  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  the  negative.  The  usual  argument  for  the  bill 
is  a  statement  of  what  it  will  do,  unsupported  by  any 
definite  facts  to  show  where  the  principle  has  proved 
a  success.  We  think  the  people  will  hardly  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  mild  statement.  They  will  ask,  Mow 
do  you  prove  it?  Is  there  any  place  on  the  earth 
where  such  a  plan  has  worked  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  farmers?  Are  you  giving  us  a  theory  or  have  you 
definite  facts  as  proof?  Do  you  expect  us  simply  to 
take  the  word  of  visiting  experts  in  making  such  a 
radical  change?  Where  is  your  proof?  We  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this,  since  we  have  spent  much  time  in¬ 
vestigating  the  matter  in  Western  States  where 
something  of  the  pi-oposed  plan  has  been  tried.  The 
R.  X.-Y.  lias  thousands  of  readers  in  these  Western 
States,  and  they  have  given  us  their  opinions  freely. 
There  is  little  in  their  experience  to  prove  the  theory 
advanced  by  these  school  men.  Where  is  your  proof? 

* 

THE  oil  scandals  at  Washington  have  shocked  the 
country.  They  show  us  new  methods  of  ob¬ 
taining  "graft,”  and  involve  new  men  who  were 
thought  to  be  above  i*eproacli.  Both  parties  are  in¬ 
volved  so  far  as  the  politics  of  it  may  he  considered. 
Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  have  proceeded  to 
oil  up  their  finances.  They  seem  to  be  caught  with 
oil  on  their  fingers.  There  is  no  use  judging  such 
men  in  advance.  We  believe  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  have  confidence  in  President  Cool- 
idge  at  this  crisis.  We  believe  he  will  do  what  is 
right,  and  do  it  in  aif  orderly  and  legal  manner.  He 
has  a  great  opportunity  to  show  what  he  stands  for, 
and  we  believe  that  he  will  rise  to  it. 

— ^HE  HON.  JOHN  ARTHUR  BROOKS  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Legislature  from  Madison 
County.  In  our  judgment  he  needs  rather  special 
attention  from  the  country  people  of  Madison  County 
on  account  of  his  position  on  the  school  bill.  He  is 


sending  out  a  foi-m  letter  in  which  he  straddles  on 
the  question,  and  yet  incloses  arguments  supported 
by  friends  of  the  bill.  Here  is  a  chance  for  good 
work  by  the  country  people  of  Madison  County. 
Tell  Mi*.  Brooks  what  you  think.  You  can  reach  him 
at  the  Assembly  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THE  anti-daylight  savers  of  New  York  are  closely 
watching  a  city  home  rule  bill  now  before  the 
Legislature.  They  want  a  clause  inserted  in  that 
bill  insisting  that  the  State  Legislature  shall  have 
sole  power  to  set  a  uniform  standard  of  time  for  the 
entire  State.  As  it  is  now,  while  the  Legislature  has 
voted  against  daylight  saving,  many  cities  disregard 
the  law  on  the  theory  that  their  local  ordinances 
may  supersede  the  State  law.  Such  a  clause  as  is 
here  mentioned  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  that. 

A  WOMAN  iu  New  York  City  has  applied  for  an 
allowance  of  $20,000  a  year  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  17-year-old  boy.  He  now  has  $15,000  a 
year.  Among  the  items  mentioned  as  necessities  are 
$3,300  per  5-ear  for  clothes;  auto,  $3,500;  pocket 
money  aud  amusements,  $1,000,  and  board  for  dogs, 
$420.  If  this  17-year-old  boy  could  be  put  out  at 
work  and  held  to  it  so  he  would  be  forced  to  work 
or  stop  eating  he  might  amount  to  something.  As  it 
is,  it  is  doubtful  if  bis  $20,000  a  year  will  make  him 
worth  five  cents  for  the  business  of  handling  his 
two  and  a  half  millions  which  will  come  to  him  at 
21.  With  that  amount  of  money  to  help  finance  de¬ 
serving  tenants  and  hired  men  in  New  York,  we 
would  guarantee  to  change  the  history  of  the  State. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  $20,000  boy  will  leave  anything 
on  the  pages  of  history  except  a  greasy  thumbmark. 

* 

I  think  the  article  in  Feb.  2  issue,  “Sound  Sense  from 
a  Rural  School  Teacher”  tops  the  market.  I  have  five 
children ;  three  of  them  attend  a  rural  school.  They 
have  a  very  fine  teacher.  She  is  first-class,  and  I  am 
going  to  school  with  my  children  to  finish  my  education. 
I  do  not  feel  the  least  bit  embarrassed.  The  school  chil¬ 
dren  are  glad  to  see  me  come,  for  I  am  one  of  them. 
This  would  be  impossible  with  a  consolidated  school. 
1  am  for  the  little  white  sc-hoolhouse,  where  Old  Glory 
flies  on  the  pole.  a  country  mother. 

FOR  many  reasons  we  regard  this  as  the  finest 
and  most  pathetic  letter  we  have  had  in  all  this 
school  discussion.  We  have  heard  of  a  man  who  was 
denied  an5’  real  childhood,  and  who  grew  up  to  gray 
hairs  without  knowing  what  it  means  to  play.  At 
50  years,  or  over,  some  distant  relative  left  him  a 
large  sum  of  money.  Yet  the  money  could  not  make 
this  man  happy,  because  something  had  dropped  out 
of  life — the  ability  to  play.  He  found  happiness  by 
going  out  with  children  and  learning  to  pla5’ — catch¬ 
ing  the  sunlight  of  life  after  entering  the  shadow  of 
the  years.  This  country  mother  is  led  by  much  the 
same  urge.  We  call  it  a  wonderful  thing  for  the 
woman  and  for  the  school.  TT’e  must  do  it  ourselves ! 
Here  is  a  woman  who  seems  to  stand  at  the  top  of 
achievement  in  school  improvement. 


Brevities 

Which  is  greater — your  tax  bill  or  your  gasoline 
bill? 

The  date  of  a  will  is  not  a  material  part  thereof,  and 
the  will  may  therefore  be  held  to  be  valid  although  it 
has  no  date,  or  if  it  has  a  wrong  date. 

The  combination  of  colors  on  the  New  York  State 
auto  plates  this  year  is  a  bad  one.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  between  the  gray  and  white  on 
swiftly  moving  cars. 

When  there  is  trouble  over  Billy  or  Sally  at  school, 
there  may  be  a  division  of  responsibility.  The  fault 
may  rest  with  the  teacher,  the  children,  or  with  you. 
Do  not  neglect  to  investigate  the  third  party  here 
named. 

This  is  the  way  one  American  farmer  on  the  New 
York  hills  puts  it :  “We  want  to  keep  for  a  while  yet 
our  little  red  sehoolhouses ;  we  want  to  beautify  them. 
We  don’t  like  to  be  deprived  of  our  very  last  rights  by 
the  white-collar  brigade  of  the  city.” 

Can  a  man  over  70  years  qualify  as  justice  of  the 
peace?  Article  6.  Section  12,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  York  provides  that  no  person  shall  hold 
the  office  of  judge  of  any  court  longer  than  until  and 
including  the  last  day  of  December  next  after  he  shall 
be  70  years  of  age.  but  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  held 
that  this  age  limit  does  not  apply  to  justices  of  the 
peace. 

Let  us  call  the  attention  of  some  of  our  educators  to 
the  following,  taken  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 
"It  is  a  nice  thing  to  have  beautiful  roads.  It  may  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  very  luxurious  sehoolhouses.  Such 
sehoolhouses  create  in  children  a  demand  for  better 
homes,  better  clothing  and  better  food.  But  if  the  pri¬ 
mary  object  of  over-luxurious  sehoolhouses  is  to  create 
such  a  demand,  why  shouldn’t  these  sehoolhouses  be 
provided  by  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods  instead 
of  by  the  residents  of  the  community?  In  the  last  an¬ 
alysis  we  and  our  children  are  better  off  only  as  we  are 
happier,  not  as  we  have  more  goods,  but  as  we  have 
better  ideals.  We  all  know  that  our  children  are  no 
happier  than  we  were  when  the  principal  factors  in  our 
education  were  the  woodbox  and  the  cornfield.” 
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Death  of  ex-President  Wilson 

IN  the  death  of  ex-President  Woodrow  Wilson  a 
great  American,  a  great  man,  passed  out  of  life. 
.Men  and  women  all  over  the  world  have  paid  tribute 
to  Wilson's  greatness.  In  character  he  was  unlike 
Roosevelt,  Harding  or  Lincoln,  and  the  effect,  of  his 
life  upon  history  is  to  he  determined  by  the  future 
rather  than  in  the  present.  Perhaps  the  finest  tribute 
to  the  dead  President  is  found  in  a  brief  paragraph 
taken  from  the  statement  by  Lloyd  George : 

“Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  very  great  man.  and,  like 
all  great  men.  had  his  defects,  but  these  will  be  quickly 
forgotten  in  the  magnitude  of  his  life  work.  True  he 
was  a  failure,  but  a  glorious  failure.  He  failed  as  Jesus 
Christ  failed,  and,  like  Christ,  sacrificed  his  life  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  his  noble  ideal. 

“He  was  just  as  much  a  victim  of  the  Great  War  as 
any  soldier  who  died  in  the  trenches. 

"It  will  perhaps  be  a  generation  before  the  greatness 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  will  be  appreciated  at  its  real  value 
by  his  countrymen  and  the  tragedy  which  closed  his  life 
will  bring  before  the  world  the  unselfishness  of  his  am¬ 
bitions  as  nothing  else  could.  Like  the  tragedy  which 
made  for  your  great  martyred  Lincoln  a  permanent 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people — even  of  those 
who  disagreed  with  him.” 

We  think  that  Wilson’s  chief  failure  arose  from 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  understand  the  thought  of 
the  common  people  as  Roosevelt  and  Lincoln  did. 
He  was  a  solitary,  exclusive  man,  with  high  ideals, 
and  we  believe  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  mankind, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  make  world  progress  very  far  in  advance 
of  the  spirit  and  desire  of  the  great  majority  of 
plain  people.  They  long  for  ideals,  but  heritage  and 
training  have  fitted  them  to  move  slowly  in  break¬ 
ing  away  from  habits  of  thought.  The  future  may 
see  W ilson  s  ideals  worked  out.  The  present  was 
not  ripe  for  them. 


A  Question  of  Misrepresenting  the 
School  Bill 

A  NUMBER  of  the  school  bill  proponents  are  go- 
xVing  about  with  a  chip  on  their  shoulder  daring 
anyone  to  show  that  the  Downing  bill  provides  com¬ 
pulsory  consolidation.  Some  of  them  make  a  great 
bluff  of  offering  a  certified  check  for  such  informa¬ 
tion.  Me  call  their  attention  to  the  following  letter 
by  Prof.  Louis  E.  Boutwell,  printed  in  the  Caledonia 
Advertiser-Era: 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rochester  Herald,  writing 

nfe°a  ,lTler  date  of  Ja»-  16,  quotes  a 
t  hailes  R.  W  hite  of  Ionia  as  saying  there  at  a  Home 
Bureau  Association  meeting  that  the  Downing  bill  does 
not  provide  compulsory  consolidation  of  the  rural 
schools,  and  that  any  person  who  says  it  does  is  deliber¬ 
ately  lying.  I  say  it  does ;  and  that  it  creates  an  issue 
between  Mr.  W  hite  and  me. 

Of  course  Mr.  White  asked  his  audience  to  shut  their 
eyes  and  hold  their  noses  and  swallow  that  little  opium 
pill  provided  for  such  occasions  by  Section  1220  of  the 
Downing  measure.  That  is  the  passage  about  the  dis- 
tric-ts  continuing  “as  they  exist  at  the  time  of  the  taking 
effect  of  this  act.’  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
Mr.  White  had  read  far  enough  into  the  bill  to  learn 
that  the  district  could  elect  a  representative  to  the  com¬ 
munity  board  of  education. 

According  to  Webster’s  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary,  to  "consolidate”  is  “to  unite  into  one  mass  or  body  ; 
to  bring  tiigether  into  close  union.”  “Consolidation”  is 
“combination.”  We  offer  the  dictionary  as  exhibit  one. 
The  Downing  bill  provides  for  the  very  thing  that  the 
dictionary  says  is  ‘‘consolidation. ”  It  unites  the  rural 
districts  into  a  close  and  single  mass  known  as  the  com¬ 
munity  district.  Wrhat  has  prevented  Mr.  White  from 
knowing  that  (  He  should  not  get  >>o  wrought  up  as  to 
use  intemperate  epithets  until  he  does  know.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  dictionary  or  in  the  text  of  the  Downing 
bill,  or  in  the  course  of  ordinary  mental  processes  that 
should  prevent  me  from  using  the  word  “consolidate.” 

Or  is  it  the  word  “compulsory”  that  so  offends?  Can 
Mr.  W  hite  point  to  any  place  in  the  law  where  a  dis¬ 
trict  is  permitted  to  stay  out  of  this  combination  if  it 
wishes?  Can  he  point  to  any  clause  in  the  law  which 
gives  any  district  in  the  State  the  power  to  say  even 
with  what  other  districts  it  may  be  combined?  lie  ought 
to  know  who  groups  the  districts  and  who  makes  the 
rules  under  which  they  are  grouped.  He  ought  to 
know ;  but  if  he  does,  it  gives  a  new  significance  to  his 
epithet. 

Let  us  stop  talking  about  words  and  talk  a  while 
about  facts. 

Under  the  present  law  the  rural  district  owns  its 
sehoolhouse  and  every  stick  of  furniture  and  every  book 
that  it  contains,  and  its  trustee  is  just  what  the  name 
implies,  a  trustee,  who  administers  the  investment. 
Under  the  Downing  bill  the  title  and  every  vestige  of 
control  over  that  property  passes  to  the"  community 
board,  absolutely  out  of  the  possession  of  the  district. 

Under  the  present  law  the  district,  through  its  chosen 
trustee,  employs  the  teacher  on  such  terms  as  it  pleases. 
Under  the  Downing  bill  any  teacher  that  the  community 
board  pleases  may  be  sent  them  if  one  is  sent  at  all. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  district  draws  up  its  own 
budget  and  collects  its  own  taxes,  expending  them  on  its 
own  account.  Under  the  Downing  bill  the  budget  is 
passed  upon  in  Albany,  the  community  board  levies  the 
taxes  and  the  money  taken  from  the  people  of  your  dis¬ 
trict  is  expended  at  large  over  the  community  district. 

Under  the  present  law  you  may  adopt  such  course  of 
study  and  such  text  books  as  seem  to  you  best  suited 
for  your  needs.  Under  the  Downing  bill  this  is  done 
not  even  by  the  community  district,  but  by  a  still  more 
remote  body  called  the  intermediate  board,  which  means 
the  district  superintendent. 

Under  the  present  law  you  can  exercise  some  dis¬ 
cretion  as  to  medical  inspection,  school  nurses  and 
physical  training.  Under  the  Downing  bill,  the  interme¬ 
diate  board  imposes  all  -that  upon  you  and  adds  it  to 
your  tax  budget. 


A  Study  of  the  School  Meeting 

The  rural  school  meeting  held  at  Syracuse  Jan.  31 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  each  county  who  truly 
represented  the  real  rural  people  of  the  State.  This 
was  evident  from  the  start  until  the  close  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  As  successive  speakers  gave  their  viewpoint  it 
was  very  plain  to  see  what  the  rural  people  really  want 
is  a  just  share  of  State  aid  equalized  by  giving  the 
lower  valuation  districts  a  larger  amount  of  the  money 
appropriated,  and  a  chance  to  govern  their  own  schools 
without  interference  from  outside,  only  in  the  form  of 
suggestions.  The  principle  of  home  rule  for  each  dis¬ 
trict  is  practically  unanimous  among  the  rural  people, 
and  any  method  that  departed  from  this  principle  was 
not  satisfactory  to  this  meeting. 

In  the  matter  of  State  aid  the  meeting  was  disposed 
to  accept  any  method  of  financing,  provided  the  lower 
valuation  districts  received  their  just  share  of  the 
money  appropriated.  No  one  is  more  anxious  for  the 
improvement  of  rural  schools  than  the  rural  residents 
themselves,  but  they  maintain  very  forcibly  that  they 
should  be  the  judge  of  what  constitutes  real  value. 

In  regard  to  rural  teachers  there  is  a  demand  for 
teachers  who  have  had  normal  school  training,  and  the 
present  demand  is  that  our  normal  school  supply  in 
their  curriculum  a  course  that  will  develop' teachers  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  for  rural  school  work.  A  resolution  was 
passed  demanding  that  the  district  superintendents  be 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  voters  of  the  supervisory 
districts.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  duties 
of  the  superintendent  should  be  more  clearly  defined, 
and  some  thought  that  the  trustees  of  local  districts 
should  have  a  governing  voice  in  determining  those 
duties.  Rural  trustees  will  take  much  more  interest  in 
their  schools  when  the  responsibility  of  their  success  or 
failure  is  placed  squarely  on  their  shoulders.  WTe  have 
had  too  much  interference  from  outside  sources  by  those 
who  do  not  know  rural  conditions.  Define  clearly  the 
duties  of  district  superintendents  and  school  trustees 
and  then  hold  them  responsible  for  results. 

The  resolution  against  the  Downing-Porter  bill  of 
1924  and  the  bill  of  1923  favored  by  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  was  carried  unanimously,  the  prevailing 
opinion  being  that  these  bills  did  not  meet  rural  con¬ 
ditions.  A  resolution  was  passed  urging  the  repeal  of 
two  sections  of  the  present  law  giving  district  superin¬ 
tendents  power  to  order  consolidation  of  schools  in  dis¬ 
tricts,  either  personally  or  with  vote  of  trustees.  An¬ 
other  resolution  passed  stated  the  proposed  bill  de¬ 
stroyed  autonomy  of  the  district  as  a  school  unit,  and 
declared  for  retention  of  the  unit.  Another  passed 
urged  repeal  of  the  minimum  wage  law  as  applied  to 
rural  schools,  and  that  the  same  State  aid  be  given  in 
rural  districts  as  in  cities.  Districts  were  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  fix  teachers’  salaries.  A  resolution  was 
passed  in  favor  of  allowing  districts  which  have  already 
consolidated  to  be  returned  to  the  old  status  if  voted 
by  taxpayers  in  the  district. 

The  final  result  of  the  meeting  was  preliminary  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  to 
combat  legislation  on  the  bill  at  Albany,  and  for  con¬ 
structive  development  of  the  rural  school  system.  A 
committee  of  five  was  named  to  represent  the  society  at 
hearings  upon  the  bill  at  Albany,  and  they  in  turn 
urged  as  many  members  as  possible  to  attend  these 
hearings. 

The  delegates  representing  the  different  counties  were 
requested  to  organize  their  counties  so  that  the  real 
rural  people  who  live  on  their  farms  may  give  force  to 
their  requirements.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  meeting 
was  for  constructive  work  for  rural  schools  and  to 
build  by  evolution  rather  than  by  revolution,  and  also 
a  challenge  that  the  real  rural  farmers  know  how  to 
run  their  schools  as  well  as  their  farms  ;  or.  in  other 
words,  know  how  to  boss  the  job. 

GRANT  G.  HITCIIINGS. 


A  Question  of  Milk  Prices 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  a  re¬ 
cent  edition  of  your  publication,  which  quotes  me  as 
having  said  that  milk  should  all  be  sold  at  one  price, 
and  that  price  should  be  whatever  the  milk  is  worth  for 
butter  and  cheese.  The  article  is  signed  “John  Arf- 
man.”  I  never  heard  of  the  gentleman  and  haven’t  any 
idea  who  he  is,  but  I  desire  to  assure  you  that  such  a 
statement  is  untrue,  and  I  cannot  understand  why  he 
should  quote  me  as  having  made  it.  I  know  I  never 
made  such  a  statement,  and  never  made  any  statement 
which  could  be  so  construed.  In  fact,  I  have  not  ex¬ 
pressed  my  opinion  as  to  what  the  price  of  milk  should 
be,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  what  it 
should  be. 

I  would  thank  you  to  publish  a  correction  of  this 
statement  inasmuch  as  it  is  entirely  untrue. 

■T.  F.  MONTGOMERY, 

Managing  Director,  Nestle’s  Food  Company. 

WE  asked  Mr.  Arfman  if  he  wanted  to  make 
any  explanation  of  the  reference  to  Mr. 
Montgomery  in  his  published  article.  He  sends  the 
following : 

In  January,  1923,  the  Middletown  Mills  and  Feed 
Company  wanted  to  buy  the  Nestis’s  Food  Company 
plant  at  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y.  Mr.  J.  W.  Thorn  and  myself 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  look  after  this.  We 
made  several  trips  to  New  York  City  to  the  Nestle’s 
Food  office  in  William  Street.  We  met  there  with  Mr. 
Hooks  and  several  other  men  in  that  office,  and  just  as 
we  believed  the  deal  was  about  closed,  Mr.  Montgomery 
was  brought  into  the  deal.  About  the  first  thing  asked 
me  was  if  we  bought  pooled  milk,  and  led  to  a  more 
general  talk  about  the  pool.  I  tried  to  explain  why  we 
should  have  different  classifications,  and  Mr.  Montgom¬ 
ery  was  very  strong  for  one  price.  He  made  it  very 
plain  that  all  milk  should  be  sold  at  one  price.  Mr. 
Thorn  and  myself  were  there  at  that  time.  Of  course 
I  do  not  know  Mr.  Montgomery,  only  as  we  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  him.  and  I  also  know  that  he  was  no  office  boy, 
but  a  man  who  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  his  word  was  final,  at  least,  on  this 
plant  deal.  We  did  not  get  that  plant. 

JOHN  ARFMAN. 


Blankets  From  a  Small  Flock 

The  Connecticut  Wool  Growers’  Association  still 
continues  to  manufacture  wool  directly  into  blankets 
and  suitings.  Most  other  sheep  associations  seem  to 
have  abandoned  the  plan.  This  system  has  proved 
very  useful  for  farmers  who  keep  small'  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  find  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  little  bunches 


of  wool  satisfactorily.  The  following  note  from  Mr- 
R.  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  gives  an  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  method : 

Replying  to  your  letter  concerning  the  manufacture 
of  wool  into  blankets,  we  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
blankets,  but  have  no  readily  available  record  of  the 
Profit  or  loss  on  the  sheep.  Six  sheep  sheared  about 
49  lbs.  of  wool,  which  was  made  into  four  blankets  and 
left  several  pounds  over,  which  was  credited  against  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  the  blankets.  The  blankets  were 
attractive  in  design,  were  well  liked  by  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  I  can  say  that  I  believe  it  hard  to  find  blankets 
of  equal  weight  that  will  keep  one  warmer.  Mrs.  Jones 
estimates  blankets  of  the  same  quality,  if  obtainable 
in  New  York  city  department  stores  would  cost  not 
less  than  $10  each,  and  possibly  up  fo  $15  or  $10, 
depending  upon  the  location  of  the  store  and  the  season 
purchased. 

Shearing  at  $1  per  head  (which  we  considered  high), 
transportation  charges  upon  the  wool  and  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture  probably  made  the  blankets  actually  cost  us  $5 
each,  plus  the  raw  wool  before  shearing.  The  blankets 
are  fine,  and  we  expect  to  have  more  made  up,  then  pos¬ 
sibly  some  horse  blankets  and  some  cloth,  but  it  occurs 
to  me  that  one  dependent  upon  a  cash  return  for  his 
wool  might  not  be  able  to  have  it  made  into  blankets, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  his 
money  if  he  waited  for  the  blankets  to  be  manufactured 
and  to  sell  them  after  that. 

A  few  sheep  were  secured,  but  as  most  of  the  ewes 
were  only  born  in  the  Spring  of  1922,  three  of  them 
had  no  lambs,  and  only  two  were  x-aised  from  five  ewes. 
We  found,  however,  that  with  the  exception  of  worry 
about  sheep-killing  dogs  getting  into  our  small  flock 
(five  ewes  and  ram.  total  six),  they  were  very  little 
trouble,  did  not  require  much  more  feed  than  a  cow,  and 
assisted  in  keeping  down  brush  and  certain  weeds. 

In  1924  we  hope  for  more  land,  and  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  wool  as  profit  if  the  lambs  pay  for  maintenance 
costs.  r.  w.  JONES,  ,JR. 


A  Cubic  Foot  of  Coal 

What  is  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  coal?  How  much 
coal  will  a  bin  of  certain  dimensions  hold?  How  many 
cubic  feet  are  inquired  for  a  ton  of  coal?  j.  p. 

In  answering  these  questions.  I  can  only  give  you 
approximate  figures,  as  you  will  find  that  coal  differs 
in  weight,  as  well  as  quality,  but  will  not  differ  as 
much  as  wood,  but  along  the  same  line.  Pine  (white) 
is  much  lighter  in  weight  than  oak,  so  that  a  bushel 
of  bituminous  coal  will  depend  on  its  weight  as  to  the 
seam  it  is  taken  from.  We  say  a  bushel  of  coal  weighs 
80  lbs.  ;  therefore  there  are  25  bushels  of  coal  in  a 
ton  of  2,000  lbs.  A  cubic  foot  of  coal  weighs  47  lbs. 
Below  I  give  a  fable,  copied  from  the  “Miners’  Pocket 
Book”  : 


CUlilC  FT.  OCCUPIED  RY  2,000  LBS.  OF  VARIOUS  COALS 


Varieties 

Broken 

Egg 

Stove 

Chest¬ 

nut 

Pea 

Lackawanna  Anthracite  . 

37.10 

36.  (55 

34.90 

34.35 

37.25 

Garfield  Red  Ash  Anthracite. . 

37.30 

36.95 

36.35 

36.35 

37.50 

T.vkens  Valley  Anthracite.... 

37.65 

37.25 

37.55 

37.25 

38.50 

Shamokiu  Anthracite  . 

38.05 

37.50 

37.25 

37.25 

38.50 

Plymouth  Red  Asli  Anthracite 

34.00 

34.85 

34.74 

34.70 

36.90 

Wilkes-Barre  Anthracite  .... 

34.95 

34.35 

33.75 

33.00 

36.90 

Lehigh  Anthracite  . 

33.30 

33.80 

33.55 

32.55 

33.05 

Torberry  Anthracite  . 

34.65 

34.20 

33.80 

33.55 

35.20 

Scranton  Anthracite  . 

35.35 

35.20 

34.60 

33.30 

34.95 

Pittston  Anthracite  . 

35.45 

34.95 

34.35 

33.70 

35.50 

Cumberland  Bituminous  . 

36.65 

Clearfield  Bituminous  . 

33.55 

New  River  Bituminous  . 

40.15 

.... 

Pocahontas  Bituminous  . 

34.00 

American  Cannel  Bituminous.. 

41.50 

English  Cannel  Bituminous... 

42.30 

..... 

..... 

•  .  •  •  • 

..... 

You  will  learn  by  this  table  that  there  is  some  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  weight  of  the  different  coal.  This  fable 
shows  that  the  “Clearfield”  coal  is  heavier  than  other 
coals.  This  is  not  on  account  of  the  amount,  of  impuri¬ 
ties  there  may  be  in  it,  as  some  may  suppose,  but  as  we 
find  that  oak  wood  is  heavier  than  the  soft  woods,  so  are 
some  coals  heavier  than  others.  In  Clearfield  County, 
Pennsylvania,  there  are  seven  distinct  and  separate 
seams.  Each  one  differs  from  the  others  in  characteris¬ 
tics,  neither  does  the  same  seam  carry  the  same  quality 
all  through  the  region.  This  may  seem  strange  to  you, 
but  we  find  in  some  places  the  coal  in  a  certain  seam  is 
7  ft.  thick,  and  in  other  localities  18  in. 

S.  D.  IIAINLEY. 


Local  Fairs  in  New  York 

There  is  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  town  and  prob¬ 
ably  some  of  the  county  fairs  of  New  York  have  about 
all  they  can  do  to  make  ends  meet.  The  fair  associa¬ 
tions  have  just  held  their  midwinter  conference  in  Al¬ 
bany,  to  take  some  account  of  stock  in  trade  and  to 
plan  for  the  coming  year.  Commissioner  I’yrke  of  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  told  the  fair  offi¬ 
cials  that  he  believed  there  are  too  many  fairs,  since  tlie 
automobile  has  reduced  distances,  so  to  speak.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  how  to  let  go. 

There  has  been  some  doubt  about  the  fairness  of 
awards  of  prizes  at  fairs  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
sometimes.  There  seemed  to  be  considerable  determina¬ 
tion  among  fair  managers  to  put  a  stop  to  any  ques¬ 
tionable  awards,  and  there  was  unanimous  approval,  ap¬ 
parently,  of  some  plan  to  prevent  any  cattle  being 
brought  to  the  fairs  that  have  not  passed  the  tubei’culin 
test.  I  was  rather  pleased  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
fair  managers  as  they  expressed  themselves.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Pyrke  gave  a  brief  review  of  fairs,  especially  as 
they  were  in  European  countries  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
At  one  time  they  were  held  in  connection  with  religious 
institutions,  but  at  other  times  questionable  practices 
crept  into  their  management.  They  had  to  clean  up 
themselves  or  go  out  of  existence.  In  these  days  it 
would  seem  from  what  I  learned  that  fairs  will  have  to 
improve  themselves. 

Not  only  in  the  awarding  of  premiums  but  in  respect 
to  attractions  should  the  fairs  be  on  their  guard.  There 
is  now  an  association  that  certifies  the  quality  of  shows 
and  other  attractions,  and  the  certification  is  month  by 
month.  The  head  of  this  association  came  to  Albany 
and  delivered  a  stirring  address.  He  made  it  apparent 
that  clean  shows  may  be  had  if  managei\s  of  fairs  are 
cautious.  He  told  of  the  strenuous  work  done  to  build 
up  the  showmen’s  association  and  then  to  convince  the 
various  Legislatures  that  laws  preventing  shows  were 
unnecessary,  since  the  association,  through  its  licensing 
bureau,  can  and  will  make  clean  shows  possible. 

Another  speaker  described  the  little  country  theater 
as  proposed  by  Cornell  and  carried  out  by  local  people. 
It  made  at  his  town  a  very  popular  attraction  at  the 
fail*.  According  to  the  line  of  thought  that  seemed  to 
prevail  at  this  meeting  we  may  look  for  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  local  fairs  as  a  whole.  n. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

At  Bethany 

At  Bethany,  near  Olivet. 

About  the  hour  of  gold  sunset, 

The  rocks,  the  walls,  the  olive  tree 
Took  on  ethereal  radiances. 

The  mean,  the  squalid  and  the  low 
Assumed  a  sudden  kindling  glow  ; 

It  was  as  though,  for  us  to  see, 

Life  rose  from  death  at  Bethany. 

A  sound,  the  brooding  silence  broke. 

It  seemed  the  Master’s  voice  that  spoke 
Out  of  the  sunset  from  on  high  : 

“Whoso  believeth  shall  not  die.” 

Whoso  believeth  ! — -Down  the  years 
Through  Martha’s  sobs  and  Mary’s  tears 
Those  moving  words  come  poignantly  ; 
Life  conquered  death  at  Bethany. 

— •Clinton  Scollard  in  New  York  Herald. 

* 

An  inquirer  asks  how  to  remove  blood 
stains  from  heavy  cloth.  The  method 
generally  advised  is  to  use  repeated  ap¬ 
plications  of  moistened  starch.  The 
starch  is  made  into  a  paste  with  cold 
water,  and  applied  to  the  stain.  As  it 
dries  it  is  removed,  and  a  fresh  ap¬ 
plication  given,  this  being  continued  un¬ 
til  the  stain  is  removed.  A  firmly  fixed 
blood  stain  that  has  dried  in  is  quite’* 
hard  to  remove.  Blood  stains  must  al¬ 
ways  be  treated  with  cold  or  tepid  water, 
never  hot. 

* 

If  the  stove  is  rubbed  daily  with  a  soft 
cloth  and  a  few  drops  of  kerosene  it  will 
keep  black  and  clean,  though  not  polished. 
If  the  stove  is  treated  in  this  way  it  may 
be  washed  with  soap  and  water  if  any¬ 
thing  is  spilled  on  it,  much  better  than 
one  polished  with  stove  blacking. 

* 

There  is  one  basic  rule  that  should  be 
remembered  in  the  Spring  housecleaning. 
Things  that  have  really  outlived  their 
usefulness  should  never  be  stored  away 
with  the  mistaken  idea  that  “they  may 
come  in  useful  sometime.”  They  simply 
add  to  things  that  must  be  cared  for, 
without  giving  anything  in  return.  Old 
garments  past  wearing  take  up  room,  and 
form  a  harbor  for  moths;  if  useless  for 
carpets  or  rugs,  and  beyond  making  over, 
they  should  go  into  the  rag  barrel  until 
sold.  Cooking  vessels  that  are  beyond 
mending  should  not  clutter  shelves  or 
closets.  Broken  tools  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  lie  around.  Most  farms  have 
some  rough  low' spot  that  can  be  gradually 
filled  by  dumping  broken  crockery  and 
metal  articles,  and  finally  covering  with 
soil.  Old  iron  articles  may  be  sold,  but 
agateware  and  crockery  remnants  must 
find  their  way  to  a  “dump”  of  some  sort. 
There  is  'a  great  distinction  between 
antiques  and  mere  “junk,”  and  the  Spring 
cleaning  will  be  much  simplified  if  this 
is  never  allowed  to  accumulate. 


Wide  Edging  in  Grape  Design 

Ch  155,  turn. 

1st  Row — 1  d  C  in  Sth  st,  3  d  c  in  next 

3  sts,  47  spaces,  4  d  c,  turn. 

2nd  Row — 4  d  c,  27  sp,  10  d  c,  IS  sp, 

4  d  c  in  8  ch  below,  ch  11,  turn. 

3rd  Row — 1  d  c  in  Sth  ch,  3  d  c  in  next 

3  ch,  10  sp,  10  d  c,  5  sp,  16  d  c,  15  sp, 
7  d  c,  2  sp,  4  d  c,  1  sp,  13  d  e,  1  sp,  4  d  c. 

4th  Row — 4  d  c  1  sp,  22  d  c,  1  sp, 
10  d  c,  15  sp,  16  d  c,  4  sp,  16  d  c,  10  sp, 

4  d  c  in  ch  below,  ch  11,  turn. 

5th  Row — 4  d  c  in  11  ch,  11  sp.  16  d  c, 
4  sp,  16  d  c,  9  sp.  4  d  c,  4  sp,  10  d  c,  1  sp, 
22  d  c,  1  sp,  4  d  c. 

6th  Row— 4  d  c,  2  sp,  10  d  c,  1  sp, 
22  d  c,  2  sp,  10  d  c,  1  sp,  7  d  c,  6  sp, 

IQ  d  c.  1  sp,  10  d  c,  1  sp,  16  d  c,  6  sp, 

7  d  c,  4  sp,  4  d  c,  ch  11,  turn. 

7th  Row — 4  d  c  in  11  ch,  4  sp,  13  d  c, 
3  sp,  7  d  c,  1  sp.  10  d  c,  1  sp,  16  d  c, 

3  sp,  7  d  c,  4  sp*  19  d  c,  2  sp,  13  d  c, 

1  sp.  4  d  c,  1  sp,  13  d  c,  2  sp,  4  d  c. 

8th  Row7 — 4  d  c,  4  sp,  10  d  c.  2  sp,  4  d  C, 

1  sp.  7  d  c,  1  sp,  10  d  c,  1  sp.  10  d  c.  3  sp, 

13  d  c,  2  sp.  16  d  c,  4  sp.  13  d  c,  2  sp, 

13  d  c.  1  sp,  7  d  c,  2  sp,  ch  11,  turn. 

9th  Row— 4  d  c,  2  sp,  13  d  c,  1  sp,  7 
d  c,  3  sp,  13  d  c,  1  sp,  7  d  c,  1  sp,  16  d  c, 

2  sp,  13  d  c,  3  sp,  10  d  c,  1  sp.  10  d  c, 
1  sp,  7  d  c,  1  sp,  4  d  c,  1  sp.  19  d  c.  2  sp, 

4  d  c. 

10th  Row — 4  d  c.  2  sp.  13  d  c,  5  sp, 
13  d  e.  2  sp,  10  d  c,  2  sp.  7  d  c.  1  sp.  7  d  c, 

1  sp,  7  d  c,  1  sp,  10  d  c,  1  sp.  13  d  c,  1  sp, 

7  d  c,  2  sp,  7  d  c,  3  sp,  13  d  c,  3  sp, 
4  d  c.  ch  11.  turn. 

11th  Row — 4  d  c,  5  sp,  7  d  c,  3  sp,  13 
d  c,  4  sp.  13  d  c,  4  sp,  13  d  c,  4  sp,  4  d  c, 

3  sp,  10  d  e,  2  sp,  10  d  c,  3  sp,  16  d  c, 

3  sp,  4  d  c. 

12th  Row — 1  d  c,  5  sp.  16  d  c,  2  sp, 

4  d  c.  2  sp.  16  d  c.  1  sp.  7  d  c,  4  sp.  13  d  c, 

1  sp,  10  d  c.  1  sp.  7  d  c,  1  sp.  10  d  c, 


1  sp,  13  d  c,  1  sp,  7  d  c,  8  sp,  4  d  c,  ch  5, 
turn. 

13th  Row — 4  d  c  in  sp,  6  sp,  13  d  c, 
1  sp,  7  d  c,  1  sp,  16  d  c,  2  sp,  16  d  c,  1  sp, 
7  d  c,  1  sp,  10  d  c,  2  sp,  4  d  c,  1  sp,  19 

d  c,  1  sp,  4  d  c,  3  sp,  4  d  c,  8  sp,  4  d  c. 

14th  Row — 4  d  c,  5  sp,  22  d  c,  4  sp, 
10  d  c,  2  sp,  4  d  c,  1  sp,  4  d  c,  7  sp, 
16  d.c,  2  sp,  16  d  c,  4  sp,  13  d  c,  5  sp, 
4  d  c,  ch  5,  turn. 

15th  Row — 4  d  c  in  sp,  5  sp,  7  d  c,  2  sp, 

7  d  c,  1  sp,  16  d  c,  2  sp,  16  d  c.  2  sp,  10 

d  c,  1  sp.  13  d  c,  3  sp,  16  d  c,  3  sp,  19  d  c, 
4  sp,  4  d  c. 

16th  Row — 4  d  c,  4  sp,  13  d  c,  5  sp, 
4  d  c,  7  sp,  10  d  c,  2  sp,  16  d  c,  2  sp, 
10  d  c,  1  sp,  7  d  c,  1  sp,  10  d  c,  1  sp, 
13  d  c,  7  sp,  4  d  c,  ch  5,  turn. 

17th  Row — 4  d  c,  6  sp,  13  d  c,  4  sp, 
13  d  c,  5  sp,  16  d  c,  2  sp,  4  d  c,  7  sp,  4  d  c, 
1  sp,  22  d  c,  6  sp,  4  d  c. 

18th  Row — 4  d  c,  5  sp,  25  d  c,  2  sp, 
4  d  c.  3  sp,  4  d  c,  2  sp,  7  d  c,  1  sp,  16  d  c, 

1  sp,  7  d  c,  2  sp,  13  d  c,  5  sp,  7  d  c,  6  sp, 

4  d  c,  ch  5,  turn. 

19th  Row7 — 4  d  c,  13  sp,  7  d  c.  2  sp. 
13  d  c,  5  sp,  10  d  c,  4  sp,  4  d  c,  5  sp,  4 

d  c,  1  sp,  4  d  c,  3  sp,  13  d  c,  1  sp.  13  d  c, 

4  sp. 

20th  Row' — 4  d  c,  4  sp,  10  d  c,  2  sp, 


d  c.  4  sp,  13  d  c,  4  sp,  13  d  c,  3  sp,  7  d  c, 

6  sp.  4  d  c,  ch  5,  turn. 

35th  Row — 4  d  c,  4  sp,  13  d  c,  3  sp, 

7  d  c,  2  sp,  7  d  c,  1  sp,  13  d  c,  1  sp,  10 

d  c,  1  sp,  7  d  c,  1  sp,  7  d  c,  1  sp.  7  d  c, 

2  sp,  10  d  c,  2  sp,  13  d  c,  5  sp,  13  d  c, 

2  sp,  4  d  c. 

36th  Row — 4  d  c,  2  sp.  19  d  c,  1  sp, 
4  d  c,  1  sp,  7  d  c,  1  sp.  10  d  c,  1  sp,  10 

d  c,  3  sp,  13  d  c,  2  sp,  16  d  c,  1  sp,  7  d  c, 

1  sp,  13  d  c,  3  sp,  7  d.c,  1  sp,  13  d  c,  3  sp, 
4  d  c,  ch  5,  turn. 

37th  Row — 4  d  c,  3  sp,  7  d  c,  1  sp,  13 
d  c,  4  sp,  16  d  c,  2  sp,  13  d  c,  3  sp,  10  d  c, 

1  sp,  10  d  c,  1  sp,  7  d  c,  1  sp,  4  d  c,  2  sp, 

10  d  c,  4  sp,  4  d  c. 

3Sth  Row — 4  d  c,  2  sp,  13  d  c,  1  sp,  4 
d  c,  1  sp,  13  d  c,  2  sp.  19  d  c,  4  sp,  7  d  c, 

3  sp,  16  d  c,  1  sp,  10  d  c,  1  sp,  7  d  c,  3  sp, 

13  d  c,  5  sp,  4  d  c,  ch  5,  turn. 

39th  Row — 4  d  c,  5  sp,  7  d  c,  6  sp,  16 
d  c,  1  sp,  10  d  c,  1  sp.  10  d  c,  6  sp.  7  d  c, 

1  sp,  10  d  c,  2  sp,  22  d  c,  1  sp,  10  d  c, 

2  sp.  4  d  c. 

40fh  Row — 4  d  c,  1  sp,  22  d  c,  1  sp,  10 
d  c.  4  sp,  4  d  c,  9  sp.  16  d  c,  4  sp,  16  d  c, 
12  sp.  4  d  e,  ch  5,  turn. 

41st  Row'— 4  d  c,  11  sp,  16  d  c,  4  sp, 
16  (1  c.  15  sp,  10  d  c,  1  sp,  22  d  c,  1  sp, 

4  d  c. 

42nd  Row' — 4  d  c,  1  sp,  13  d  c,  1  sp,  4 


Wide  Filet  Lace  in  Grape  Design 


10  d  c,  5  sp,  7  d  c,  4  sp,  7  d  c.  5  sp,  13  d  c, 
16  sp,  ch  5,  turn. 

21st  Row' — 4  d  c,  16  sp,  7  d  c,  5  sp,  7 
d  c.  3  sp.  7  d  c,  8  sp,  4  d  c,  10  sp.  4  d  c. 

22nd  Row — 4  d  c,  21  sp.  10  d  c,  1  sp, 
13  d  c,  19  sp,  4  d  c,  ch  5,  turn. 

23rd  Row — 4  d  c,  18  sp,  13  d  c,  1  sp, 
10  d  c,  21  sp,  4  d  c. 

24th  Row — 4  d  c,  10  sp,  4  d  c,  S  sp, 
7  d  c,  3  sp,  7  d  c,  5  sp,  7  d  c,  15  sp,  4  d  c, 
ch  11.  turn. 

25th  Row — 4  d  c.  15  sp.  13  d  c.  5  sp. 
7  d  c,  4  sp.  7  d  c,  5  sp,  10  d  c,  2  sp,  10 
d  c,  4  sp,  4  d  c. 

26th  Roav — 4  sp.  13  d  c,  1  sp,  13  d  c, 

3  sp,  4  d  c.  1  sp,  4  d  c,  5  sp,  4  d  c.  4  sp, 

10  d  c,  5  sp,  13  d  c,  2  sp,  7  d  c,  12  sp, 

4  d  c,  ch  11,  turn. 

27th  Row — 4  d  c,  5  sp,  7  d  c,  5  sp,  13 
d  c.  2  sp,  7  d  c,  1  sp,  16  d  c,  1  sp,  7  d  c, 

2  sp,  4  d  c,  3  sp,  4  d  c,  2  sp,  25  d  c,  5  sp, 

4  d  c. 

2Sth  Row' — 4  d  c,  6  sp.  22  d  c,  1  sp, 
d  c.  7  sp,  4  d  c,  2  sp,  16  d  c.  5  sp,.  13 
c.  4  sp.  13  d  c,  5  sp.  4  d  c,  eh  11,  turn. 
29th  Row — 4  d  c.  6  sp.  13  d  c.  1  sp. 
10  d  c,  1  sp,  7  d  c.  1  sp,  10  d  c.  2  sp.  16 
d  c,  2  sp,  10  d  e,  7  sp.  4  d  c,  5  sp.  13  d  c, 
4  sp,  4  d  c. 

30tli  Row — 4  d  c,  4  sp.  19  d  c.  3  sp,  16 
d  c,  3  sp.  13  d  c.  1  sp.  10  d  c.  2  sp,  16  d  c, 
2  sp.  l6  d  c,  1  sp,  7  d  c,  2  sp,  7  d  c,  4  sp, 
4  d  c,  ch  11.  turn. 

31st  Row — 4  d  c.  4  sp.  13  d  c,  4  sp,  16 
d  c,  2  sp.  16  d  c,  7  sp,  4  d  c,  1  sp,  4  d  c, 
2  sp,  10  d  c,  4  sp.  22  d  c,  5'sp.  4  d  c. 

32nd  Row — 4  d  c.  8  sp.  4  d  c,  3  sp,  4 
d  c,  1  sp,  19  d  c,  1  sp.  4  d  c,  2  sp,  10  d  c, 


4 

d 


1  sp. 


d  c,  2  sp.  7  d  c,  15  sp,  16  d  c,  5  sp,  10  d  c, 
11  sp.  4  d  c,  eh  5,  turn. 

43rd  Row' — 4  d  c,  19  sp.  10  d  c,  27  sp, 
4  d  c. 

44th  Row — 4  d  c,  47  sp,  4  d  c. 

MRS.  ELAVXN  CHASE. 


Bologna  Sausage 

We  would  like  to  know  how'  bologna 
sausage  is  made  and  cured.  ii.  a.  g. 

The  follow'ing  formula  for  bologna  is 
given  in  “Farm  Meats,”  by  Prof.  M.  D. 
Helser  of  Iowra  State  College :  Use  fresh 
meat,  about  half  lean  beef  and  half  lean 
pork.  For  every  50  lbs.  of  meat  use  1  lb. 
salt,  2  oz.  pepper,  *4  oz.  nutmeg  and 
about  one  gallon  of  water.  One-half 
ounce  of  finely  ground  coriander  is  an  im¬ 
provement.  Grind  very  fine,  and  mix 
with  seasoning  and  water.  Mix  very 
thoroughly,  and  stuff  into  beef  rounds. 
Tie  each  end  of  the  rings.  Each  ring 
should  weigh  about  1  lb.  Smoke  about 
two  hours,  and  cook  30  minutes,  or  until 
they  float,  in  water  not  over  160  degrees. 
If  the  water  is  too  hot  the  casings  may 
burst.  Rinse  in  hot  water  to  clean  off 
any  grease. 


d  c,  1  sp,  16  d  c.  2  sp.  16  d  c,  1  sp, 

7  d  c.  1  sp.  13  d  c,  5  sp,  4  d  c,  ch  11.  turn. 

33rd  Row — 4  d  c,  7  sp.  7  d  c.  1  sp,  13 
d  c,  1  sp.  10  d  c.  1  sp.  7  d  c.  1  sp.  10  d  c, 
1  sp.  13  d  c,  4  sp.  7  (1  c.  1  sp,  16  d  c.  2  sp. 

4  d  e.  2  sp.  16  d  c.  5  sp.  4  d  c.  chain. 

34th  Row — 1  d  c,  3  sp,  16  d  c.  3  sp, 
10  d  c,  2  sp.  10  d  c,  3  sp.  4  d  c.  4  sp.  13 


Cold-weather  Comfort 

A  knitted  wool  underblouse  is  the  most 
desirable  novelty  in  the  way  of  clothing 
that  we  have  met  with  in  a  blue  moon. 
I  have  just  made  two,  of  medium-weight, 
light-colored  yarn — a  left-over  from  war 
work.  One  has  a  w'hite  saxony  yoke, 
Y-neck  back  and  front,  and  no  sleeves; 
the  other  has  a  high  neck  in  the  back 
and  knit-in  elbow’  slheves.  Both  are  slip¬ 
overs,  coming  just  below  the  waistline. 
For  medium  size,  cast  on  60  stitches  and 
knit  3,  purl  3  for  an  inch  or  two ;  the 
neck  and  arm-holes  are  readily  adapted 
from  a  sweater  pattern,  or  shaped  by  eye. 

The  beauty  of  this  garment  is  that  it 
makes  it  possible  to  w’ear  a  wrash  dress 


with  comfort  on  a  10-below-zero  morn¬ 
ing  wfith  no  clumsy  sweater  or  jacket  to 
impede  one’s  movements  and  catch  the 
grease  spots.  It  is  light,  clinging,  delight¬ 
fully  cosy  and  can  be  washed  in  a  jiffy. 
And  we  all  know  that  cotton  dresses  are 
best  in  the  kitchen  !  r.  f.  d. 


Keeping  Tenderloin  Fresh 


Have  the  meat  dry,  cut  in  5%  in. 
pieces ;  put  in  glass  quart  jars  just  one 
piece,  hold  in  center,  pour  lard  around  it 
and  cover  well  on  top.  The  lard  should 
be  only  softened  to  the  consistency  of  a 
porridge,  just  that  it  runs,  and  hardens 
quickly.  But  rubber  ring  on  and  seal. 
Keep  in  an  even  temperature  rather  cool, 
but  not  that  it  freezes.  When  taken  out, 
it  will  still  have  the  fresh  sw'eet  taste  and 
better  than  when  cut  in  pieces  and  salted 
and  covered  with  lard,  or  fried  and  canned. 
As  I  have  a  great  number  of  glass  jars 
that  just  have  a  little  piece  out  of  the  top 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2031 


2039.  Dress  hav¬ 
ing  blouse  with  vest 
front  and  revers 
joined  to  a  gath¬ 
ered  skirt;  one- 
piece  back;  long  fit¬ 
ted  or  bell  sleeves; 
for  ladies  and  miss¬ 
es.  Sizes  34,  36, 

38,  40,  and  42  in. 
bust.  Size  38  re- 
tiuires  2*4  yds.  of 
54  in.  material.  20 
cents. 


2  031.  Children’s 
bloomer  dress,  with 
shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  opening  and 
three-quarter  length 
sleeves.  Bloomers 
joined  to  knee  band. 
Sizes  2,  4  and  6 

years.  Size  4  years 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material.  20 
cents. 


2  0  3  7.  Slip  -  on 
blouse  having  panel 
front  and  back  ex¬ 
tending  to  form  a 
crushed  girdle  ef¬ 
fect;  drop-shoulder 
side  section  with 
arm  band  or  long 
sleevgs.  For  ladies 
and  misses.  Sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  in.  bust.  Size  38 
requires  2%  yds  of 
36-in.  material.  20 
cents. 


18  9  6.  Slip  -  on 
bungalow  apron, 
with  or  without 

sash  and  patch 

pockets;  for  ladies 
and  misses.  Sizes 
36,  40  and  44  in. 
bust.  Size  36  is 

suitable  for  34  anil 
36;  Size  40  for  38 
and  40;  Size  44  for 
42  and  44.  20  cents. 


from  careless  opening,  I  use  the  best  ones 
of  these  imperfect  jars  for  this  purpose, 
as  when  the  lard  covers  the  meat  over  an 
inch  on  top  and  the  jar  is  sealed,  it  will 
keep  well.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
meat  in  the  jars  does  not  freeze ;  wfithout 
this  it  will  be  perfect.  m.  u. 


Tested  Desserts 

Anna’s  Suet  Pudding. — One  cup  brown 
sugar,  one  cup  grated  carrots,  raw’,  one 
cup  potatoes  raw,  grated,  one  cup  suet 
chopped  fine,  one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla,  one  cup  raisins,  one-half  cup 
milk,  1%  cups  flour,  one-half  teaspoon 
soda.  Steam  three  hours. 

A  Wonderful  Budding  Sauce.— Whites 
of  two  eggs,  beaten  stiff,  add  one-half  cup 
sugar,  a  little  at  a  time,  constantly  beat¬ 
ing.  Then  add  one  large  cooking  spoon 
of  melted  butter,  a  little  at  a  time,  still 
beating.  Then  add  one-half  cup  of  heavy 
cream,  beating  until  the  last  is  added,  and 
then  for  luck  just  beat  a  little  more.  Fine 
for  any  kind  of  hot  pudding. 

Orange  Sherbet. — Three  lemons,  wash 
and  grate  rind  and  scald  in  one  pint  of 
boiling  water.  Use  some  of  the  orange 
rind  also.  Juice  of  six  oranges  and  three 
lemons,  two  teaspoons  vanilla  and  plenty 
of  sugar.  Add  to  the  water,  and  when 
cold  add  one  pint  of  cream,  whipped  stiff, 
and  freeze  at  once.  anna  r.  baines. 
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READ  the 
Lorain  Burner 
GUARANTEE 


Many  famous  makes  of  Oil 
Cook  Stoves  are  now  equipped 
with  the  Lorain  High  Speed 
Oil  Burner,  including : 

DANGLER — Dangler  Stove  Co.  Div., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

DIRECT  ACTION  —  National  Stove 
Co.  Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
NEW  PROCESS — New  Process  Stove 
Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
QUICK  MEAL  —  Quick  Meal  Stove 
Co.  Div.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CLARK  JEWEL-  George  M.  Clark  &. 
Co.  Div.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Features  That  Make 


an  Oil  Stove  Well-liked 

IT  DOESN’T  matter  how  pretty  an  oil  stove  may  be.  The  big  factor 
is  whether  or  not  its  burners  generate  an  intense  heat  quickly  be¬ 
cause  the  burners  are  the  most  important  part  of  an  oil  stove. 


For  the  past  twelve  years  there  has  been 
in  use  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
homes  a  burner  that  has  proved  to  be 
completely  satisfactory  to  women.  This 
is  the  famous  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil 
Burner.  It  generates  a  clean,  odorless 
blue  flame  of  great  intensity,  which 
comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  cook¬ 
ing  utensil. 

Each  year  has  seen  a  steadily  growing 
demand  for  oil  stoves  equipped  with 
this  burner.  Last  year  the  demand  far 
exceeded  the  enormous  production — 
due  to  its  many  features. 

First  of  all,  the  vital  part,  the  inner 
combustion  tube,  is  made  of  Vesuvius 
Metal  which  is  not  affected  by  the  in¬ 
tense  heat.  Read  the  Guarantee. 

Then  again,  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil 
Burner  has  a  patented  wick-stop  which 
automatically  stops  the  wick  at  the  cor¬ 


rect  lighting-  and  burning-point.  The 
special  wick- chamber  prevents  wick- 
sticking  and  makes  re-wicking  easy.  Its 
tapered  combustion  tubes  prevent 
“boil-overs”  from  reaching  the  wick. 

Another  of  its  features  is  the  Lorain 
Wick,  which  outlasts  all  other  wicks, 
and  seldom  requires  trimming.  Another 
is  its  large  Red  Wheel,  which  makes 
wick  adjustments  easy. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  big  features  that 
make  oil  stoves  equipped  with  the 
Lorain  Burner  universally  well-liked. 

Your  nearest  dealer  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  to  you  one  of  the  many 
famous  makes  of  oil  stoves  equipped 
with  this  remarkable  burner.  No  doubt 
you’ll  find  one  that  will  exactly  meet 
your  requirements  as  to  price,  size, 
style  and  color. 


AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Qas  Ranges  Equipped  ivith  the  Lorain  Oven  Heat  Regulator 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cooking  Appliances  )924 


HIGH  SPEED  OIL  BURNE 


Read  the  Guarantee  now 

given  on  the  Lorain  Burner 
• 

BECAUSE  the  short  chimney  oil 
stove  burner  produces  an  intense 
flame  which  strikes  directly  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cooking  utensil,  the 
heat  generated  has,  in  the  past,  caused 
the  early  destruction  of  its  vital  part, 
the  inner  combustion  tube. 

This  fault  has  been  completely  elimi¬ 
nated  in  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil 
Burner  by  making  the  inner  com¬ 
bustion  tube  of  “Vesuvius  Metal” 
which  is  not  affected  by  the  destruc¬ 
tive  action  of  this  intense  heat. 

Therefore,  American  Stove  Company 
now  gives  the  following  unconditional 
guarantee  with  each  Lorain  Oil  Burner: 


GUARANTEE 

Should  the  inner  combustion  tube 
of  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil 
Burner  burn  out  ivithin  io  years 
from  date  of  purchase,  replacement 
tuill  be  made  entirely  free  of  charge. 


TF  GAS  is  available  you’ll 
no  cooking  appliance 
to  compare  with  Lorain- 
equipped  Gas  Ranges.  One 
easy  turn  of  the  Lorain  Red 
Wheel  gives  you  a  choice  of 
44  measured  and  controlled 
oven  heats  for  any  kind  of 
oven  cooking  or  baking. 

LORAIN 

OVEN  HEAT  REGULATOR. 


Look  for  the  RED  WHEEL 


J 
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d  ELL-0 

c/hnericas  most  famous  dessert 


—  for  company  dinners 


Most  company  dinners  are  too  hearty  by  dessert  time.  Then  Jell-0  makes  the 
perfect  dessert.  It  is  light,  palatable,  even  on  top  of  a  big  meal,  tempting 
with  delicate  fruity  flavor.  Mother  will  like  it  because  it  i6  so  easy  to  pre¬ 
pare.  The  company  will  love  it!  Have  Jell-0  for  your  next  company  din¬ 
ner.  A  Jell-0  Recipe  Book  will  give  you  lots  of  new  ideas _ ask  for  a  copy. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY,  Le  Roy,  New  York 
Strawberry  Jell-O  Whipped 


Dissolve  a  package  of  Strawberry  Jell-O  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Set  in  a  cold  place,  and  when  the  Jell-O  is  cool,  and  before  it 
begins  to  harden,  whip  with  an  egg  beater  to  consistency  of 
whipped  cream.  Serve  with  whipped  cream  or  a  custard. 


OCCIDENT 


Russell-Miller 


The  Guaranteed  Flour 


Only  the  choicest  portion  of  the 
most  carefully  selected  hard  wheat 
is  good  enough  to  make  OCCI¬ 
DENT  Flour.  That  is  one  of  many 
reasons  why  OCCIDENT  costs 
more  and  is  worth  it.  Order  this 
better  flour  for  your  next  baking. 

Co.,  General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


You,  too,  may  as  well  save  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  on  YOUR  wall  paper. 

Ward’s  paper  is  not  cheap  paper.  It  is  all  standard  quality, 
made  lower  in  price  by  manufacturing  in  immense  quantities. 

Think  of  papering  an  entire  room  10  x  12  feet,  side  walls, 
border  and  ceiling,  for  only  82  cents. 

Choose  your  paper  from  actual  free  samples  of  all  the  newest, 
best  patterns — tapestries,  fabrics,  “allovers”  and  stripes.  Prices 
from  3  cents  to  35  cents  per  single  roll. 

Sample  Book  Free — Over  100  Actual  Samples 

This  sample  book  will  go  into  over  one  million  homes.  Why 
not  into  your  home,  too?  Why  not  see  the  best  new  patterns 
and  save  one-third  to  one-half?  Why  pay  almost  double  for  your 
paper?  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  of  wall  paper 
samples. 

Address  Our  House  Nearest  You. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 
Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland,  Cal. 


W rite  today  for 
Free  Wall 
Paper  Sample 
Book  No.64-W 


sample 

BockFR 


Letters  of  an  Indiana  Farmer 

The  farmer  went  city  visiting  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  secure  iu  the  knowledge  that  Earl 
would  guard  the  cellar  from  freezing,  in 
case  of  a  cold  snap,  and  rescue  the 
treasure  trunk  in  case  of  a  fire,  and  that 
I.ula  would  spoil  the  cats  of  both  house¬ 
holds  with  fond  impartiality.  The  cats 
throve,  and  there  was  no  fire  until — the 
morning  after  my  return — the  big  chim¬ 
ney  elected  to  furnish  fireworks,  perhaps 
by  way  of  celebration !  The  wind  was 
just  right  to  safeguard  the  buildings,  and 
we  simply  let  it  burn.  The  whole  show 
was  over  in  10  minutes,  but  the  old  neigh¬ 
bor  on  the  south  came  across  fields  to 
see  if  we  needed  help,  for  something  has 
been  the  matter  with  our  telephone  line. 
That  would  be  handy  in  case  of  sudden 
need  of  a  doctor !  However,  only  half 
a  mile  away,  in  two  directions,  are  neigh¬ 
bors  on  different  lines.  And  one  doesn’t 
have  to  be  so  fearfully  old  to  remember 
when  there  were  no  country  ’phones. 

The  cellar  did  need  some  attention — 
and  got  it.  A  cold  wave  descended,  fol¬ 
lowing  several  days  of  rain.  I  was  vis¬ 
iting  in  furnace-heated  houses,  much 
more  evenly  heated  thau  mine,  but  re¬ 
turned  happily  to  my  old  fireplace  and  to 
my  cave  of  blankets  heated  by  a  boiling- 
hot  aluminum  bottle.  This  was  the  city 
wherein  I  spent  a  few  busy  and  not  en¬ 
tirely  unhappy  years.  The  only  thing 
about  it  that  I  covet  now  for  a  country 
home  is  steam  heat  with  the  boiler  clear 
away  from  the  dwelling,  and  run  by  some 
one  whose  sole  business  it  is.  Of  course 
that  cannot  be,  but  it  would  surely  reduce 
fire-worry  to  a  minimum. 

Such  interesting  households,  these  of 
my  old  friends!  There  were  the  two 
teachers  who  share  expenses  of  a  house, 
but  run  their  kitchens  separately.  One 
has  a  small  orphan  nephew,  the  other  a 
wonderfully  spry  and  young-spirited  85- 
year-old  mother  to  lend  domestic  interest 
to  the  pedagogical  days.  Then  there  was 
the  household  of  transplanted  New  Eng¬ 
landers,  just  developing  their  first  own 
home,  after  years  of  renting.  The  father 
is  a  professor  of  chemistry,  but  also  an 
inspector  of  nursery  stock  in  the  Sum¬ 
mers.  and— purely  as  a  side  line — a 
world  expert  on  diamonds!  It  is  a  never- 
failing  marvel  to  see  anybody  so  brilliant 
washing  dishes  and  helping  with  the 
cooking. 

I  found  the  new-old  cherry  table  piled 
high  with  mail.  There  were  boxes  and 
boxes,  mostly  seeds,  and  one  the  white 
chess  queen.  I  had  had  mended  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Very  rashly  my  parents  allowed 
their  only  infant  to  have  this  fine  carved 
bone  set  to  play  with,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  any  of  the  pieces  survived.  How¬ 
ever,  besides  a  few  minor  injuries,  there 
were  only  two  casualties — a  queen  and  a 
bishop  lost  their  heads,  as  queens  and 
bishops  have  been  doing,  anyway,  for 
many  years ! 

Before  this  reaches  print  I  hope  to 
have  a  good  beginning  made  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  It  is  going  to  be  harder  than  ever 
to  find  help  this  season,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  I  shall  have  two  months’  start  over 
last  year.  There  will  be  a  hotbed  on  a 
south  slope  near  the  house,  but  since  it 
is  my  first  it  will  be  safer,  probably,  to 
run  duplicate  plantings  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things  in  boxes  in  the  house. 

There  will  be  a  plot  for  propagation 
of  perennials  in  the  fenced  garden  near 
the  house.  Three  things  I  am  looking 
forward  to  with  extreme  pleasure,  and 
should  feel  terribly  abused  if  I  did  not 
happen  to  live  to  see  them — grapes  from 
my  grafted  vines,  Eilium  regale  from 
seed,  and  the  great  white  California  tree 
poppy,  Romne.va  Coulteri.  This  last  is 
supposed  to  be  bard  to  naturalize  in 
Eastern  gardens,  yet  a  reliable  Chicago 
seed  house  offers  the  seed  without  restric¬ 
tion  or  comment.  Time  will  tell. 

All  the  squashes  are  to  be  kept  in  this 
“near”  garden,  away  from  the  melons  in 
the  barn  garden.  Fried  green  squash 
was  a  novelty  to  “my  family”  when  I 
introduced  them  last  Fall,  and  also  the 
small  baked  ones,  more  mature.  Every¬ 
body  liked  them,  even  the  cats,  so  there 
must  be  many  more  grown  this  year  in 
succession  plantings.  We  had  that  much 
named  sort  Acorn.  Des  Moines  or  Table 
Queen,  with  Delicious,  for  Winter  pies. 
To  these  we  will  add  Cocozelle  Bush  for 
green  ones,  and  Cushaw  and  true  Hub¬ 
bard  for  Winter. 

A  recess  fob  the  purpose  of  chasing 
hogs. 

Swine-herding  is  not  supposed  to  be 
one  of  my  jobs,  but  the  creatures  seem 
to  have  some  diabolical  way  of  knowing 
when  I  am  alone  on  the  ranch,  and 
choose  that  time  to  find  a  weak  place  in 
the  fence.  Of  course  the  model  farm  has 
no  weak  places — but  Firlands  has  some 
distance  to  go  before  reaching  the  model 
class.  One  Sunday,  in  particular,  was 
very  hard.  The  folks  were  away.  I  cut 
my  finger  on  a  can  top  in  getting  dinner 
and  burnt  my  arm  quite  badly  taking  a 
pie  out  of  the  oven.  It  was  an  extra  nice 
pie.  and  I  was  hungry.  The  coffee  had 
just  begun  to  “perk.”  when  I  looked  out 
and  saw  eight  or  10  swine  promenading 
in  forbidden  precincts.  They  would  not 
all  drive  at  once;  if  three  went  one  way, 
six  went  another.  Oh.  well — it’s  funny 
now.  but  it  had  a  tendency  to  curdle  the 
disposition  of  the  boss.  E.  M.  c. 


at  Factory  Prices 

Finest  quality,  large  double  rolls, 

very  latest  patterns,  lowest  prices. 

Factory  Representatives,  as  we  are, 
enable  us  to  sell  the  best  Wall  Paper  at 
lowest  prices  obtainable,  eliminating 
many  in-between  profits  and  giving 
them  to  you. 

Sample  Book  Free.  A  post  card  brings 
our  sample  book  and  catalog  of  latest 
patterns,  showing  borders  actual  size. 

Don’t  buy  without  seeing  this  book; 
it  will  save  you  money.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  formeasuring,  hanging,  etc.  Tlie 
quality  of  our  Goods  and  our  Prices 
will  |convince  you  that  we  can 
and  will  save  you  money. 

Write  to  the  nearest  office 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  H.  Utica,  N.  Y.  or  P.  O. 

Box  1672  H.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com* 
priHen  a  4,  4*4  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  an<l  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  Vi.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


Newi&i 

Cuts  Ironing  Time 

In  Half 

New  Invention.  Low  priced 
Iron  now  makes  ironing  amaz¬ 
ingly  easy  in  every  home.  Only 
onelron  needed.  Endshotstove 
drudgery.  Saves  steps.  Costs 
only  1  cent  for  3  hours’  use.  No 
attachments,  cords,  wires  nor 
tubes  to  bother  with.  Regulates 
to  any  heat.  Use  In  any  room, 
indoors  or  outdoors.  Always 
ready.  Absolutely  dependable. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Guaranteed. 

FREETriaUK 

Try  it  30  Days  FREE.  Write  at 
once  for  special  introductory — • 
low  price  offerand  free  trial  op¬ 
portunity.  No  risk.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Send  name, address  today. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

1 72  Iron  Street,  Akron,  O. 


AGENTS! 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

“Cash-in”  on  Mg  demand. 
New  plan.  Simply  accept 
orders.  No  experience  or 
capital  required.  Mover, 
Pa.,  made  $164  In  one 
week.  Exclusive  territory. 

Write  me  personally, say _ 

“Send  Agent.  Special  Out- 
llt  Offer. ’»  J  C  Steese.  Pres 


I I/p  Ton  and  make  to 
If  v  lull  your  orderfrom 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 
Mittens.  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners:  36  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale.  Mich. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 


TIMES  S(|. AUTO  SUPPLY  C(W. 
MAIL  ORDER  DEPT. 

1743  BROADWAY  aH56  Ih STREET 
NEW  YORK.N.Y.  


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  d  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample^ 
50  ets. postpaid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25$ 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 
WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Mich* 


SPECIAL  OFFERING 

oi  Cold  Proof  Leather  Goods 
*  at  Moderate  Prices 


Leather-sleeve,  leather  Jerkins . $7.00 

Moleskin-sleeve,  leather  Jerkins .  6.00 

Leather  Jerkins .  3.00 

Sheepskin  Vests .  4.00 


Rosenwasser  U.S.  Army  Shoes,  Munson  last  3.75 
State  size  when  ordering.  Money  orders  or  checks 
acceptable.  Money  promptly  refunded  on  any 
article  not  found  satisfactory. 

We  Pay  Postage. 

MIDDLESEX  LEATHER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Box  432  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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In-GovernmentSKoes 


GOVERNMENT  HOBNAIL  SHOES 

Would  cost  $5  to  manufacture.  —  _  _ 

Size  5  to  15.  Fifteen  months 

guaranteed  wear  for  .  “  •  ^  ” 

Pius  parcel  post.  Shp'g  wt.  4  lb.  PER  PAIR 


Army  Gauntlet  MITTS 

29c 


These  are  heavy  lea¬ 
ther,  plain  gauntlet, 
with  extra  knitted 
wristlet,  fleece  lined.  Per  Pair 
Shipping  wt.  1  lb.  plus  parcel|post. 

U.  S.  Medical  Corps  Huck  Towels 

These  are  the  U.  S. '  Medical  Corps  Three  for 
lowels  and  easily  worth  25c.  each. 

For  three06*  P°St'  ShipPinSjWt..l'lb. 

Satin  Striped  Bed  Spreads 

$1.79 


72”x90  ’.  These 
are  basket 
weave,  white 
and  hemmed. 
Shipping  .wt., 
3  lbs. 


each 

plus  parcel 
post. 


weal  l Wi  j 

$2.48 


Pure  Linen  Army  Dish  Towels 

17’  xl8’’  —  No  More  Than  THREE  To  a  Customer. 

19c  EACH - THREE  FOR  55c 

Plus  parcel  post.  Shipping  wt.,T  lb.  for  three. 

United  States  Government 
TRENCH  SHOES 

Size  8^2  to  15.  Plain,  smooth 
soles.  These  shoes  guaranteed 
to  wear  for  12  months.. 

per  pair,  plus 

parcel  post.  Shipping  wt.  5  lbs. 

ORDER  AT  ONCE.  SAVE  MONEY.  Your  order 
must  be  accompanied  by  this  ad  to  get  the  benefit 
of  these  prices. 

If  you  send  money-order  include  postage  (your 
postman  will  tell  you  the  amount),  or  we  will  send 
your  order  and  you  can  pay  postman  when  delivered. 

WRITE  for  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

which  offers  hundreds  of  Items  as  amazingly  low 
as  those  above.  Every  one  a  family  necessity. 

Our  reference — National  Bank  of  Baltimore,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. :  Chatham  and  Phoenix  National  iBank 
of  New  York. 

DELECO  MAIL  ORDERHOUSE 

“  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Bargains.” 

Dept.  7296 

1 14  S.  HANOVER  ST.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


TAe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Some  Workable  and  Profitable  Ideas  for 
Fairs 

It  has  been  my  privilege  for  several 
years  to  work  in  fairs  for  churches,  and  I 
have  found  some  very  simple,  workable 
plans,  any  one  of  which  is  within  reach  of 
the  women  who  read  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Bean  bags  are  always  salable.  We 
raised  a  good  many  beans,  and  there  are 
always  some  that  are  stained  and  for 
other  reasons  are  unfit  to  use.  I  save 
these  and  make  bean  bags  which  sell 
readily  at  five  cents  each.  The  bag  itself 
is  made  from  pieces  left  from  dresses, 
aprons,  shirts,  etc. 

Save  all  the  glass  jars  in  which  mus¬ 
tard  or  mayonnaise  dressing  comes.  Soak 
the  labels  off,  wash  well  and  you  have  a 
nice  clear  container,  with  a  screw  top. 

Fill  these  with  jelly  beans,  which  can 
be  purchased  in  the  chain  stores  for  20c 
a  lb.  One  lb.  goes  quite  a  way  and  the 
jars  sell  for  10c  or  15c  each,  according 
to  size. 

I  make  my  own  hard  soap  for  the 
kitchen,  cut  it  into  convenient  squares 
and  wrap  it  up  in  dish  cloths,  which  can 
either  be  knitted  at  home  or  bought,  and 
will  bring  15c  each  on  the  utility  or 
domestic  table. 

Last,  but  not  least,  rag  rugs.  Now, 
when  I  say  this,  perhaps  some  readers 
will  sigh  and  think — that  takes  so  much 
time.  Let  me  tell  you  how  our  ladies  did 
last  year,  and  are  starting  in  again  the 
same  way  this  year.  In  January  we  is¬ 
sued  the  call  for  each  lady  to  sew  a  pound 
of  rags  and  as  much  more  as  she  could, 
and  in  May  we  collected  them,  and  sent 
them  to  the  weavers  to  be  woven  into 
rugs  for  our  fair  in  July.  We  had  over 
50  lbs.,  and  with  some  rugs  we  had 
donated  we  had  26  lovely  rugs  and  our 
profits  on  these  were  possiblv  .$80.  They 
sold  each  for  $1.00  to  $1.50  and  $2.00 
each.  They  sold  readily.  I  have  found 
the  following  a  very  easy  way  to  start 
the  ‘‘ball  rolling”  (I  mean  the  carpet  rag- 
ball).  When  I  sit  down  to  look  over  my 
stockings,  and  find  some  unfit  for  wear 
again,  I  cut  out  the  feet  for  the  rag  bag 
and  then  cut  up  the  remainder  in  strips 
and  sew,  and  wind  into  a  ball.  When 
once  started,  it  is  so  easy  to  add  to  it. 

If  these  hints  are  as  helpful  to  the 
readers  as  they  have  been  to  me  I  shall 
be  very  thankful.  minister’s  wife. 


“Why  didn’t  you  play 
when  he  asked  you  to? 

/  think  your  boss  is  a  peach — I'm  mighty  glad  you 
invited  him  out  here.  He  seemed  to  have  a  good 
time,  didn’t  he?” 

Yes.  But  why  didn  t  you  play  the  piano  when  he 
asked  you  to?” 

Its  this  way,  Jack.  Everything  had  impressed  him 
favorably.  You  wouldn’t  have  had  me  spoil  it  by  play¬ 
ing  on  our  jangling  piano,  would  you?  Why,  he’d  have 
remembered  that  and  forgotten  everything  else.” 


yj 


Notes  from  Ohio 


_  Write  for 
FREE  Money*Saving  Book 

Save  14  to  ]/Z  on  your  stove,  range  or 
furnace.  Order  direct  from  manufacturers. 
More  than  500,000  Kalamazoo  customers  have 
done  it.  Get  highest  quality,  too, — 24  hour 
shipments.  30  days’  trial.  Cash 
or  easy  payments.  Quick,  safe 
delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  your  money  back. 
Over  200  stove  and  range  de¬ 
signs  in  our  new  catalog — new 
porcelain  enamel,  cast  iron, 
steel,  malleable,  all  kinds  and 
sizes.  Oil  Ranges,  Refriger¬ 
ators,  Furnaces,  too.  Send 
no  money  —  just 
your  name. 
KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO. 

164Rochesler  Are.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


AK&lanv&zoQ 

Direct  to  You” 


BOILS 

PIMPLES 


MINOX.  the  improvement 
oil  Carrel-Dakin  Antiseptic, 
will  give  immediate  relief 
from  boils  and  skin  infec¬ 
tions  or  we  will  refund  pur¬ 
chase  price. 

A  White  Greaseless 
w  Ointment  in  50c  tuhes 

Introductory  Offer: — 3  tubes  postpaid  for  $1 .00 

MINOX  COMPANY,  50  Broad  Street,  N.  Y. 


YARN  SAMPLES  FREE 

"Peace  Dale  Mills, 

373 ,25  hiadcizAvs  (Lit, 

SeN£>  Wjl  CrK/c 

12.0  5<l/v 

PcaXfl.  <^axufli<7  CjOJlcL^.. 

SftbLj _ _ 

Ctfcf 


SbdXk. 


Do  any  of  the  readers  use  their  woolen 
scraps  to  make  crazy  patchwork  com¬ 
forts?  They  are  quickly  and  easily  made 
by  taking  an  old  sheet  for  a  foundation 
and  sewing  on  the  scraps,  “hit  or  miss,” 
with  the  sewing  machine.  Be  sure  to 
have  all  the  seams  lapped  over  well,  so 
they  do  not  pull  apart.  After  all  the 
pieces  are  on  take  a  darning  needle, 
thread  with  bright-colored  yarn  and 
feather-stitch,  or  use  any  fancy  stitch, 
along  the  seams.  Try  to  distribute  your 
pieces  so  the  colors  will  not  run  in  a 
bunch.  If  you  have  different  colored 
yarn  it  will  look  better  than  one  color 
alone.  _  You  can  use  embroidery  thread  if 
you  wish,  but  this  does  not  show  up  so 
well  when  it  is  finished,  and  is  slower  to 
work  with.  Your  scraps  need  not  be  new. 
If  you  have  pants,  coats,  vests,  skirts 
or  any  clothes  that  are  past  wearing,  cut 
out  the  good  parts.  They  should  be  well 
washed  and  pressed.  Old  velvet  or  cloth 
hats  should  also  be  ripped  apart  and  used. 
After  you  finish  your  top  you  are  ready 
to  knot  your  comfort.  Stretch  the  top  in 
first,  place  your  bats  next  and  lastly  your 
lining.  Dark  blue,  brown,  red,  or  gray 
plaid  outing  flannel  makes  the  best 
linings.  Now  take  yarn  or  carpet  warp 
of  a  shade  to  contrast  with  your  lining 
and  knot  so  that  the  knots  will  be  on  the 
lining  side  when  used.  Of  course  if  you 
prefer  you  may  have  the  knots  on  the 
top,  but  it  does  not  look  so  well  with 
all  the  knots,  embroidery,  and  different 
color  pieces  mixed  up  together.  I  am 
making  a  cover  at  present  for  the  living- 
room  couch  out  of  the  children’s  Winter 
coat  scraps.  And  their  coats  and  hats 
were  made  of  my  old  ones ! 

I  have  a  comfort  of  this  sort  that  I 
use  in  the  car  to  bundle  the  babies  in 
when  wre  go  out  during  cold  weather. 
We  can’t  afford  a  closed  or  heated  car, 
but  we  bundle  up  and  visit  our  city 
friends,  anyway.  Some  of  them  get  real 
“fussed  up”  when  I  drop  in  on  them  un¬ 
expectedly,  like  they  do  on  me  during  the 
Summer  months,  but  I  always  tell  I 
know  how  it  feels  to  get  company  when 
you  are  not  looking  for  it,  because  that’s 
rhe  way  folks  visit  me!  Some  of  them 
have  taken  the  hint,  and  are  showing 
more  consideration  than  formerly,  and 
I’m  hoping  some  of  the  rest  will  do  like¬ 
wise.  I  got  enough  experience  in  one 
Summer  in  getting  up  quick  meals  for 
folks  who  dropped  in  at  mealtime  to 
run  a  quick-order  restaurant.  “mom.” 


IF  they  had  only  owned  a  Weaver  Piano!  Then  they 
would  have  had  an  instrument  she  would  have  been  proud 
to  play.  For  the  beautiful  tone  that  marks  the  Weaver 
when  new,  stays  beautiful  through  years  of  constant  use, 
ever  a  source  of  pride  and  enjoyment  to  the  owner.  And 
its  mechanical  perfection  never  fails  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
and  praise,  no  matter  who  the  player. 

It  led  Victor  Herbert,  the  famous  composer,  to  sayi 
“Weaver  Pianos  are  rich  and  responsive  to  the  touch.  Few 
pianos  are  made  that  way,  and  such  fine  tone  qualities  are 
seldom  found  in  the  pianos  made  to-day.” 

lour  home  should  have  a  good  piano.  Write  for  the 
interesting  Weaver  catalog,  describing  how  the  Weaver 
I  iano  is  built,  and  why  it  gives  years  of  genuine  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Convenient  terms  are  easily  arranged,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  will  be  made  on  your  former  piano. 

WEAVER  PIANO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Factory  and  General  Offices:  York,  Pa. 

Weaver,  York  and  Livingston  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos 

WEAVER 

PIANOS 


All  WCICII  hand  and  machine  knitting  yarns 
fy— “  „v  tor  sale  frojn  manufacturer.  75c, 

*  l $1.60  per  lb.  Golf  and  plain  socks.  Free  samples. 
H.  A.  BARI  LET  I  -  Harmony,  Maine 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Preventing  Wooden  Bowl  from  Cracking 

Someone  asked  how  to  keep  a  wooden 
dish  from  cracking.  My  hardware  man, 
from  whom  I  bought  many  things  when 
starting  housekeeping,  40  years  ago.  told 
me  when  I  washed  the  bowl  to  turn  it 
upside  down  to  dry  and  it  would  never 
crack.  It  never  has,  but  is  as  good  as 
new*  MRS.  M. 


Plumbing-Pi 


Save  20  to  35  Per  Cent 

Whether  you  want  ’ a  few  pieces  o!  pipe  or  an  outfit  of  plumbing 
fixtures,  you  can  get  it  from  Smyth-Despard  and  save  money. 

se"  direct,  prepay  freight,  guarantee  satisfaction  and  save  you 
•  35  .cen*#  We  sell  highest  quality  of  standard  water  or  steam 

pipe  and  fittings,  plumbing  supplies  and  fixtures;  water  systems,  gasoline 
engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits  and  pipeless  heaters. 

Send  today  for  catalog  and  our  low  prices.  See  our  strong, 
straightforward  guarantee.  Learn  how  we  save  you  money  by 
cutting  out  in-between  profits  and  bookkeeping.  Write  today. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  COMPANY 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Combine  These  Feeds 

To  Meet  Your  Conditions 

These  two  feeds  represent  true  economy 
in  feeding  dairy  cattle  because  they  are 
so  adaptable  to  various  kinds  of  home¬ 
grown  roughage. 

SUGARED 

Schumacher  Feed 

and 

Boss  Dairy  Ration 

with  your  home-grown  roughage  give  you 
maximum  milk  yields  at  minimum  feed  cost. 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  has  always 
been  held  in  high  favor  with  dairymen 
because  its  variety  of  body  building 
carbohydrates  keep  cows  in  condition 
for  “long  time”  milk  production. 

Boss  Dairy  Ration  (24%  Protein)  contains 
choicest  protein  concentrates  that  make  for 
greater  milk  yields. 

Scientific  experiments  have  shown  that  miner¬ 
al  matter  is  necessary,  but  usually  lacking  in 
dairy  rations.  We  have  followed  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Experiment  Stations  and  added 
Calcium  Carbonate  to  both  of  these  feeds. 

If  your  hay  is  clover,  alfalfa,  cowpea  or  soy  beans,  feed 

200  pounds  Boss  Dairy  Ration 

100  pounds  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

If  your  hay  is  yi  clover,  alfalfa  or  other  legume,  feed 
100  pounds  Boss  Dairy  Ration 
100  pounds  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

If  your  hay  is  straight  clover  or  alfalfa,  feed 
100  pounds  Boss  Dairy  Ration 
300  pounds  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you 

The  Quaker  Qafc  G>mpany 

1651  Ry.  Exchange  Building 
Address  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


absorbine 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


*1 

Ef  Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
jB|  Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts. 
%uises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

/y  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 50a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duces  Strains.  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  Price 
51.25  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEWTON’S  for  HEAVES 

CONDITIONING,  WORK!  EXPELLING, 

Indigestion,  Colds.  Coughs.  Distemper,  Skin  Eruptions. 

Is  your  horse  afflicted  with  Heaves?  Use  2  large 
cans  Newton’s  Compound.  Cost  $2.50.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfactory.  One  can  at  $1.25 
often  sufficient. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ALL  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

ARE  WORTH  and  prompt  returns— 
ship  to 

WILLIAMS  BROS.  &  CO.,  Aiglen,  Penna. 

Reference-ATGLEN  NATIONAL  BANK 
Write  for  Prices 


IMwnyvy 

I  ri\  \  ^ 

_  stizzZ'  Over  SO  years’  sale 
A  Veterinary’S  Compound  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs. 
Most  for  cost  of  anything  obtained  for  similar  pur¬ 
poses.  A  powder  given  in  the  feed.  Safe  to  use. 
65c  and  $1.25  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


In.  use 
over 


MINERAL.,, 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 

Booklet 

Free  wibmmmmwiw  ■■■■■irmi 

§3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  j 
back.  81.10  Box  Bufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.t  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Diversified  Farming;  More  Sheep 

I  have  a  bound  volume  of  the  Evan- 
gelica  Witness,  a  7  x  4-in.  paper,  pub- 
ished  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  1823,  and 
quote  now  100  years  later  from  it. 

William  Gillespie,  Esq.,  of  the  town 
of  Montgomery,  County  of  Orange,  sowed 
seed  for  a  nursery  of  white  mulberry  for 
the  purpose  of  the  culture  of  the  silk 
worm.  The  ground  occupied  is  about 
four  square  rods.  This  small  lot  yielded 
175  skeins,  rivaling  in  softness,  strength 
and  beauty  the  best  imported  article. 
These  skeins,  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  tow  for  a  pair  of  stockings  would  com¬ 
mand  on  the  market  about  $10.  One 
acre  cultivated  the  same  way  would  yield 
$320,  besides  the  expense  of  labor.  Farm¬ 
ers  might  clothe  their  wives  in  silk  at 
less  expense  than  it  now  requires  to 
clothe  them  in  fine  cottons.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  $5000  worth  of  sewing  silk 
is  annually  sold  in  Orange  county.  All 
this  would  be  saved  by  the  extension  of 
this  profitable  branch  of  industry.  Mr 
Gillespie  had  a  premium  of  $8  awarded 
him  by  the  agricultural  society  in  1822.” 

This  ancient  history  calls  up  that  some 
of  the  wails  from  the  farms  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  sending  off  our  money  for  fibers 
that  should  be  encouraged  at  home ;  wool 
fibers  that  are  carrying  shoddy  and  so- 
called  silk  fibers  made  with  cotton  and 
tin.  and  others  made  of  cellulose.  It 
would  be  wise  to  lower  the  surplus  prod¬ 
ucts  by  increasing  our  deficits.  Farmers 
.of  Utah  and  Idaho  and  Colorado  will  col¬ 
lect  about  $25,000,000  from  last  year’s 
sugar  beets,  and  the  wool  growers  of  the 
land  over  $100,000,000  from  wool.  By 
thinking  what  would  happen  to  the  low- 
priced  other  growths  if  the  acreage  de¬ 
voted  to  wool  and  sugar  had  been  growing 
them  also,  we  may  see  the  value  of  bal¬ 
anced  production. 

There  is  startling  evidence  of  unwise 
business  in  this  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
There  are  but  five  sheep  advertisements 
of  two  lines  each  in  it,  showing  the  lim¬ 
ited  demand  in  the  territory  where  it  cir¬ 
culates  most  freely.  Some  of  the  best 
sheep  breeders  in  the  world  are  there  and 
ship  sheep  to  the  middle  and  great  West, 
and  also  half  way  around  the  world, 
while  the  lands  and  the  welfare  of  New 
Yorkers  and  New  Englanders  are  crying 
for  sheep.  There  is  nothing  these  sec¬ 
tions  need  worse  than  sheep,  and  to  think 
almost  all  of  them  go  long  trips  to  es¬ 
tablished  fioekmasters  who  have  plenty  of 
their  own  and  pick  up  something  choice 
when  they  find  it.  The  fact  that  such 
sheep  can  be  grown  there  proves  there  is 
no  better  place  for  the  animals. 

I  am  not  writing  for  these  breeders, 
but  for  an  American  sheep  industry,  and 
the  welfare  of  Americans.  It  is  my 
recreation.  When  one  gets  along  in  life 
he  needs  that,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  take 
it  trying  to  help  others,  and  as  sheep¬ 
raising  is  my  line,  and  since  it  is  a  de¬ 
ficit  industry  which  will  never  be  over¬ 
worked  during  the  life  of  readers,  and  is 
worthy,  I  use  part  of  every  evening  after 
pleasure  in  the  fields  or  barns  during  the 
day,  writing  or  talking  for  the  good 
cause. 

One  trouble  with  farmers  is  that  their 
characters  are  formed,  as  well  as  their 
habits,  and  they  stay  in  a  rut  they  got 
into  early  in  life.  They  do  not  know 
sheep  and  don’t  care  to  learn,  but  there  is 
a  fine  chance  ahead  for  the  boys  and  girls. 
Here  is  the  last  letter  from  a  boy.  It 
came  today.  About  two  weeks  back  we 
got  one  from  him  which  read :  “I’m  a  boy 
12  years  old,  on  a  125-acre  farm.  I  am 
in  the  calf  club,  and  I  want  to  ask  you 
if  I  should  stay  or  start  in  sheep.  My 
father  is  a  sheep  man  and  told  me  to 
write  you.”  We  told  him  to  sell  the  calf 
and  put  the  money  in  ewes,  and  to  go  in 
debt  on  more,  and  now  he  writes :  “My 
father  started  the  day  I  got  your  letter 
and  bought  me  three  registered  ewes  for 
$95,  and  now  I  intend  to  be  a  sheep  man.” 
That  chap  will  get  this:  “You  made  a 
fortunate  choice  in  a  father.  I  want  you 
to  succeed.  You  can  be  as  well  off  as 
your  father  now  is  at  30.  Raise  all  you 
can,  and  keep  on  until  he  makes  you  rent 
pasture  and  grow  your  own  feed.” 

Every  farm  boy  and  girl  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  place,  whose 
parents  identify  their  lives  with  it  by 
giving  them  a  $hare  for  their  very  own, 


GALVANIZED 

STEEL 


Water  Bowls 

Guaranteed  to 
pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  b ig- 
g  er  milk 
checks  — fresh 
water  when¬ 
ever  cows  want 
it  means  more 
milk.  Save 
time  and 
labor. 

The  ONLY  unbreakable  bowls; 
made  of  HEAVILY  GALVANIZED,  RUST¬ 
PROOF  pressed  steel,  only  half  the  weight 
of  cast  iron  bowls.  You  can  nest  and 
carry  out  to  clean  a  dozen  Hudson  bowls 
at  once.  Patented,  no  other  has  these 
many  advantages.  SECURELY  ATTACH¬ 
ED,  cows  cannot  knock  them  off. 

Cast  iron  bowls  furnished  if  you  prefer 
them. 

Plan  on  using  HUDSON  Barn  Equipment 
and  ventilation  for  your  barn. 

Ask  about  our  FREE  BARN  PLANNING 
SERVICE.  O:  ngineering  Department 

is  eager  to  he.  VL .  you  build  or  remodel. 
Ask  your  HOM  J£r  OWN  HUDSON  DEALER 
or  write  us. 

— HUDSON  MFS.CO.— 


Dept.  485 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug 
or  grocery  stoi’es. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  *ore  teats,  obstructions,  spiders,  hard  milkers,  etc. 

25c.  dozen,  post  paid. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


%r  HEALING 

the  hmdred'and'Ow 

INJURIES 

Cows — and  other  livestock — are  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  external  injuries.  To 
keep  these  hurts  from  becoming  seri¬ 
ous  apply  Bag  Balm  promptly.  This 
great  healing  ointment  cleanses  and 
protects  the  wound,  stimulates  circula¬ 
tion  and  restores  the  injured  tissues. 

Injuries  to  the  udder  and  teats  of  your  cows 
are  especially  dangerous  because  of  their  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  milk-flow  and  the  possibility  of 
permanent  congestion  of  Improperly  healed 
tissues.  Bag  Balm  heals  and  restores  the 
normal  cell-structure. 

Use  Bag  Balm  for  any  cut,  scratch,  chaps, 
■bruises,  inflammation— also  to  reduce  Caked 
Bag  oF  in  treating  Bunches  and  Cow  Pox. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  60c  at  feed  deal¬ 
ers,  general  stores  and  druggists.  Write  ua 
for  free  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc* 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


FREE  2-OUNCE  SAMPLE 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Bag  Balm 

My  name . . . 

Address  . 

Dealer’s  name  . . .  I 
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and  help  them  advance,  will  tie  them  there 
for  a  happy  life  and  a  prosperous  old  age. 
One  of  the  best  things  for  that  purpose  to 
begin  with  is  a  few  ewes,  or  even  a  ewe 
lamb.  Nothing  will  please  and  interest 
them  like  sheep,  and  no  animals  are  so 
good  to  influence  good  character,  besides 
they  must  be  profitable  as  any.  We  have 
seen  what  sheep  do  to  scores  of  children, 
and  tried  it  on  a  son  who  now  has  up 
near  500  purebreds  and  makes  several 
times  as  much  as  neighbors  who  grow 
wheat  and  hogs.  Also,  he  has  big  hands, 
gentle  as  a  woman’s,  and  is  a  gentleman 
from  the  ground  up,  and  I  can  give  no 
better  economic  advice  to  children  than 
to  advise  them  to  get  some  sheep  and 
take  care  of  them.  It  will  be  infinitely 
better  to  give  a  boy  or  girl  a  common 
*ehool  education,  encourage  a  habit  of 
reading  and  start  them  with  sheep  than 
to  put  them  through  Harvard  or  Yale. 
Let  the  city-born  who  do  not  have  a 
country  heritage  fill  the  shallow,  artificial 
positions.  God  knew  what  was  good  for 
man  when  he  placed  him  in  the  country 
and  told  him  to  get  busy. 

Ohio.  w.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Retail 

Milk — Grade 


Grade 

Grade 

Grade 


B, 

B, 

B. 


Prices  at  New  York 

A.  bottled,  qt . $0.17 


bottled,  qt 
bottled,  pt 
loose,  qt 


.14 

.10 

.11 


Certified,  qt.  . . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

.29 
.64 
.38 
.65 
.60 
.40 
.50 
.48 
.04 


Cream,  heavy,  %  pt.  . . 

Butter,  best  - . . $0.63  @ 

Cheese  . 34 @ 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 62@ 

Gathered  . 50@ 

Fowls  . .30  C(t>. 

Chickens,  lb . 45@ 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@ 

Potatoes,  lb . 03@ 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.! 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Feb.  4,  1924,  according  to  the 
Fnited  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in 
100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvi- 
dere,  Milford.  Washington,  Highbridge, 
Freuchtown,  Flemington,  Passaic,  Ilack- 
ettstown,  Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Lebanon, 
Newton.  Branchville,  Sussex,  Lafayette, 
Hopewell,  New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly, 
Morristown,  Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth, 
Somerville,  Newark,  Trenton,  Perth 
Amboy  and  Montclair  : 

I’cr  Bu. 

white  oats  . $0.60% 

white  oats  . 58% 

yellow  corn  . 08% 

yellow  corn  . 06% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . .$32.00 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  34.90 

Spring  middlings  .  33.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  39.40 

Dry  Brewers’  grains  .  42.40 

Flour  middlings  .  35.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  46.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  51.90 

34%  linseed  meal  .  45.65  cities. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


3 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

POTATOES  THE  INTERESTING  WINTER  FEA¬ 
TURE — EASTERN  CROP  IIAS  MOVED  RAP¬ 
IDLY — WHERE  THE  POTATOES  COME 
FROM— SUPPLIES  OF  GREAT  CITIES. 

Far  Western  potatoes  bring  growers 
hardly  %c  per  lb.,  while  best  New  Yorks 
and  Maines  bring  twice  that  value  at 
shipping  points,  and  the  other  potato 
sections  range  somewhere  between.  Maine 
is  cleaning  out  faster  and  better  than 
most  sections ;  the  unusually  fine  quality 
of  the  State's  crop  has  helped  sell  it. 

For  the  general  potato  situation,  about 
all  that  can  be  said  definitely  is  that  the 
conditions  and  outlook  continue  better 
than  they  were  last  season.  There  were 
not  so  many  produced  this  season  and 
they  have  been  used  up  a  little  faster,  but 
as  the  average  city  price  is  about  20  per 
cent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  much  to  become  enthusiastic  over  at 
present  regarding  the  prospect  for  fur¬ 
ther  gains.  The  weather  has  permitted 
active  shipment  nearly  all  Winter,  thus 
removing  some  of  the  danger  of  a  decline, 
so  much  to  be  feared  after  severe  Winters 
when  ice  and  snow  and  freezing  weather 
remove  the  clamps  in  the  Northern  ship¬ 
ping  regions. 

THE  STAPLE  FRESH  FOOD 
I’otato  shipments  run  a  little  over  200, 
000  carloads  average  per  season,  about 
one-fourth  of  all  vegetables  and  fruits 
The  public  uses  two  cars  of  potatoes  to 
one  of  other  vegetables  combined.  It  uses 
two  cars  of  potatoes  to  one  of  apples,  six 
to  one  of  cabbage,  eight  to  one  of  onions, 
cantaloupes  or  tomatoes,  and  10  or  12  to 
one  of  such  lines  as  sweet  potatoes, 
strawberries,  lettuce  and  celery.  Yet  we 
Americans  are  by  no  means  such  liberal 
potato  users  as  the  people  of  Europe. 

In  general  the  potato  supply  is  shipped 
chiefly  from  the  territory  north  and  south 
of  the  market  centers,  rather  than  from 
the  east  or  west.  New  York,  with  a  total 
supply  equal  to  nearly  one-tliird  of  the 
combined  requirements  of  the  other 
largest  cities  together,  draws  its  early 
potatoes  chiefly  from  Florida  and  the 
Carolinas  and  not  to  any  particular  ex¬ 
tent  from  Texas  and  the  Southwest.  The 
city’s  mid-season  supply,  as  well  as  that 
of  other  Atlantic  coast  cities,  is  from 
Virginia  and  New  Jersey,  while  the  main 
crop  shipments  are  chiefly  from  New 
York  and  Maine.  From  Baltimore  south¬ 
ward  a  large  proportion  of  the  main  crop 
of  potatoes  comes  from  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  The  question  of  supply  ;s 
chiefly  a  matter  of  freight. 

WESTERN  POTATOES 

compete  in  Eastern  markets  only  because 
of  lower  prices  at  shipping  points.  Bos¬ 
ton  differs  from  New  York  in  receiving  a 
larger  proportion  of  Maine  potatoes,  and 
in  some  seasons  a  good  many  from  Can¬ 
ada.  Philadelphia’s  difference  consists  in 
fairly  heavy  shipments  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  some  sections  of  which  ship  uncom¬ 
monly  choice  stock,  which  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  supply  from  Long  Island 
and  New  York  market. 

Farther  away  from  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board,  a  larger  proportion  of  stock  comes 
from  the  north  central  and  south  central 
potato  sections.  Pittsburgh,  located  mid¬ 
way,  takes  about  one-fourth  of  its  supply 
from  Michigan,  the  rest  being  shipped 
from  the  same  sources  of  supply  as  that 
of  New  York  City.  Pittsburgh  is  one  of 
the  most  active  Eastern  potato  markets, 
taking  nearly  as  many  carloads  as  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  some  seasons.  The  region 
around  Pittsburgh  is  not  much  of  a  pota¬ 
to  growing  section,  and  the  city  market  is 
the  source  of  supply  for  many  smaller 
As  a  rule,  New  York  takes  about 


Feeding  Value  of  Cocoa 

On  page  201.  J.  S.  K.,  Spring  City, 
Pa.,  asks  about  feeding  value,  etc.,  of  bulk 
cocoa.  M.  B.  D..  in  replying,  refers  to 
cocoa  shells  and  cocoanut  meal.  We  be¬ 
lieve  J.  S.  Iv.  refers  to  cocoa,  not  the 
shells  nor  cocoanut  meal.  If  he  is  paying 
$2.25  per  cwt.  for  this  he  is  paying  an 
exorbitant  price.  We  have  used  three 
carloads  in  the  past  year,  part  of  which 
was  in  small-lot  shipments  and  have  paid 
from  $18  to  $22  per  ton.  The  analysis 
is  approximate  17  per  cent  protein  and 
23  per  cent  fat.  We  thought  it  would 
turn  rancid  in  warm  weather,  but  it  has 
not.  We  have  some  cases  of  it  which 
have  been  at  th£  farm  nearly  a  year,  and 
in  as  good  coalition  as  when  received. 
Ours  is  in  the  original  import  boxes, 
stamped  from  Antwerp,  Holland,  250 
lbs.  to  the  box. 

Now,  as  to  results:  The  hogs  do  not 
like  it.  By  using  20  per  cent  of  the  cocoa 
with  other  grains,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  we 
got  fair  results;  but  there  is  no  getting 
away  from  the  fact  that  hogs  do  not 
like  it,  and  an  unpalatable  feed  for  hogs 
is  seldom  a  satisfactory  feed.  We  have 
been  using  the  cocoa  in  our  ration  for 
milk  cows  and  have  let  a  neighbor  have 
some  who  is  feeding  40  steers.  We  use 
it  to  extent  of  about  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  grain  ration.  We  get  good  results 
from  this  feed  with  the  cows,  and  they 
seem  to  like  it.  Our  neighbor  uses  the 
same  proportion,  and  is  getting  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

We  have  had  the  cocoa  analyzsed  and 
it  stood  up  to  the  fat  and  protein  guar¬ 
antee  as  given  above.  It  seems  sweet 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  about  like  any 
cocoa.  We  have  discontinued  its  use  for 
the  hogs  entirely ;  but  are  using  it  for 
dairy  cows,  with  satisfaction. 

H.  C.  and  H.  B.  IIARPENDING. 


20,000  carloads  a  year,  Chicago  about 
12.000,  Philadelphia  about  7,000,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  about  6,000. 

THE  CHICAGO  MARKET 
is  watched  more  closely  than  that  of  any 
other  city  by  the  rank  and  file  of  potato 
growers,  because  its  activity  as  a  source 
of  supply  of  many  smaller  Western  mar¬ 
kets  makes  it  very  sensitive  to  changes 
in  the  price  situation.  Usually  a  com¬ 
ing  turn  in  the  potato  market  is  first  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  rise  or  fall  in  Chicago.  Over 
three-fourths  of  Chicago’s  supply  comes 
from  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Idaho  and  Virginia.  It  is 
also  a  leading  market  for  the  early  po¬ 
tatoes  of  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
West  of  Chicago,  larger  proportions  of 
city  potato  supplies  come  from  Western 
sources,  particularly  Colorado  and  Idaho. 

g.  b.  F. 


HORSES 


Wanied-Team  ol  Horses  For  Farm  Work 

A  bom.  2,600  lbs  4  to  5  years  old. 

BURLINGAME,  HUTCHINS  &  KING  ,  Inc,  7  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys,  Mil  king  short 
Horns  Price,  $50  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F  BENJAMIN.  Sarre.Vt 


Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S  H.  NULL  &  SON 


95  Sent  On 

Upward  TRIAL 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION 
to  send  well  made,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $24.95. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  shows  large 
capacity,  easy  running  New  L.  S. 
Model.  See  our  easy 

Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned . 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  from  Western 
points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BOX3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

For  Sale  at  reasonable  prices,  from  A.  K,  dams 
with  type  and  production.  Sire  has  blood  of 
the  three  May  Rose  1.000  lb.  cows  close  up  in 
his  pedigree,  May  Rose— Golden  Secret-King 
ol  the  May — Ne  Plus  Ultra  blood.  Ages:  one 
month  to  one  year.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Accredited  herd. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS.  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

Exceptional  cows  with  official  production  records.  Bred 
to  the  great  bull,  Mftxim  of  Linda  Vista  12270  A.  1!  di  e 
of  tile  great  cow.  La  Noces  May  Rose  91329  A.  li.  932  lbs. 
butterfat,  highest  prod  ueing3bj-yr. -old  sow  of  the  breed. 
Also  Bulls  of  serviceable  age  whose  dams  have  excellent 
official  records.  Prices,  from  §500  up.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  individual  prices. 

HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS  FARM  Olive  Bridge.  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  THE  EMPIRE  STATE  ! 

When  you  buy  your  first  Guernseys,  our  job  is  only 
half  done.  We  want  to  help  you  make  a  success  of 
the  dairy  business  through  the  use  of  Guernsey 
cows.  Call  upon  us  for  advice-  THE  QUALITY- 
QUANTITY  BREED.  For  information  write  to 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  NY-105,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,'  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  wjlw/,  M|By  FMMS  „  s  g|  phi|,  .  p§ 


GUERNSEY  BULIS 

The  best  breeding  that  money  ean  buy.  Priced  for 
immediate  sale.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Do  not 
wait.  Write  today  and  get  the  bargains.  All  ages, 
from  1  moijth  to  2  years.  Federal  accredited. 

OTTO  W.  POST  Ensenore.  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


RpimtprpH  HllPmonvo  %oice  bul1  calves  from  A.  R. 
fxcgialcicU  VlUcrnScyS  dams  at  reasonable  prices. 


Fhilbrook  Farms 


pri 

Kempt  on,  Pa. 


DOGS 


POLICE  AND  ARMY  DOCS 

formally  known  as  the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  Dog. 
Three  Litters  of  very  line  wolf-gray  puppies  with  live 
Champions  in  Pedigree. 

Goo.  Rauch,  Calskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


EUREKA  Collie  Kennels 

Quality  Puppies,  2  to  6  mos.  old,  farm  raised,  Champion 
stock.  Bred  for  intelligence  anil  beauty. 

L.  B.  Walter 


Box  66  R 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  bow.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


L^nllio  Pnnnioo  farm  raised,  pedigreed,  the  unusual 
V^iUillC  L  UfJfJIco  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  free.  il.OV K R.N OO k  tOl.I.lE  FARM,  Cbsnibe  rsbu  rg,  l*u. 


pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BH0S.,  Orove  City,  l*». 


}edlgreed  Collie  Pups.  Males.  $15  and  $20.  Females 
$10.  EmbdeiiGanders .$6.  PLUMMER  McCUU0U6H.Mercer.Po 


w 


hlte  Collie  I’tips.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  SI 5  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


White  Collies  l rdfe8’ 8,0  each'  6  female8’ ,8  each- 


F.  L.  SWEET 


print, 2  black  marks.  Registered. 
.  Smyrna.  New  York 


For  Sale— Airedale  Pups  BornEiig?bie2A .  k^c. 8rro"'M ' 


WALTER  KNAPP 


Antrim ,  New  Hampshire 


l  iiierlcnn  Fox  llonnd.  11  mos.  old.  Write  for  partieu- 

*  let  s.  S.  I.  Greene  li.  F.  I).  West  Coxsackio,  N.Y 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


TVE x  1  It ixig  SlxortKorns 

Dual  purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washingtonvllle,  N  Y. 

Dairy  Shorthorn  Bulls  months. 

Best  producing  strains.  Prices  *50  to  *100.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  them.  E.  J.  Easterbrook,  Corning,  N  Y. 


SWINE 


F*r  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  ol 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.Y. 


DUROCS 

3DUROCS 

FyM 


Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  Boars.  Fall  Pigs. 

ELMWOOD  FARMS 
P.  O.  Box  15  Bradford.  N.  Y. 

Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
„  ^  A11  “Res  for  sale. 

Pattiugtou  &  Son  Merriiield,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 
READY  FOR  SERVICE 

We  have  three  young  bulls,  almost,  a  year 
old,  and  ready  for  light  service.  They  have  A. 
R.  sires  and  two  have  good  A.  R.  dams.  Thev 
are  the  right  kind  and  they  are  priced  to  sell 
quickly  as  we  need  space.  Come  and  see  us 
or  write.  Our  herd  is  Federal  Accredited. 
We  have  never  had  a  reactor  on  the  farm. 

Westview  Farms,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  $6.00  Each 

lliese  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  #8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  hoar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr,  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V„  Bo,  51.  Wallbam.  Mas,. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
We  have  bred  tho  leading  Grand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

YORKSHIRE  AND  BERKSHIRE  CROSS  AND  CHES¬ 
TER  AND  YORKSHIRE  CROSS  PIGS 

6  weeks  old,  S5  each.  7  to  8  weeks  old,  S5.50  each 
and  8  to  10  weeks  old,  S 6  each,  i  have  20  Yorkshire 
pure  bred  Sows  or  Boars,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  3 7  each 
10  Black  Berkshire  Sows  or  Boars,  6  to  7  weeks  old  ’ 
S7  each.  All  pigs  shipped  G.  O.  D.  on  approval.  J 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Will  ship  from  1  to  50  No 
charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX.  368  Salem  SI..  Woburn.  Mass. 


(ATMOOK  HF.KKS1IIKES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PXTM00R  FARMS.  Haitfleld,  N.  V, 


O.  1.  0.  Sown.  Bred  beauties,  *26  and  $80  each.  2  boars 
130  lbs.  each.  II.  C.  IIKAKDNI.EX  Montour  Falla,  N.v! 


11  I  P.  Choice  Reg.  50-lb.  pigs,  $10.  A  No.  1  Registered 
U.I.U.  a  boar,  1  yr.  old, $86.  Guar.  R.  HILL.  Senses  Falli,  N.Y. 


Ref! 


titered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 
E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvilt.k,  Nmv  York 


“  BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES  ” 

Service  Boars,  Fall  Pigs.  Gilts  and  tried  Sows,  Bred  for 
March  and  April  farrow  to  my  Big  Grand  Champion  Boar 
Immune  and  Best  Blood  lines  (“Oakdale  Farm”! 
Clyde  B.  Thomas  Boonsboro,  Maryland 


Poland-Chinas  -H,GH  QUAUTY  B,c  TYPE 


P.  O.  263 


Pigs,  either  sex,  service  boars,  bred 
-  sows  and  gilts.  Buy  the  best  here 

WILVIEW  STOCK  FARM 


Wilmington,  Delaware 


^HANIPSHIRES” 

A  customer  writes:  “My  boar,  purchased 
of  you  last  year,  now  weighs  over  400  lbs. 
under  a  year  old.”  Get  our  prices  and 
circular.  LOCUST  I.AWN  FARM 
Box  R  .  ELVERSON.  PA. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE—  Heavy  Milking  Registered  Holstein 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Splendid  Bulls 

Ready  for  service  at  MORGAN  FARM,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 
D.  F.  MCLENNAN  SU  Union  Bldg.  8 YRACU8E,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


j 


Reg.  Jersey  Heifer  Calves  For  Sale 

Carrying  the  best  blood  lines.  Very  reasonable 
Also  one  grade  heifer  calf,  solid  color 

w™  H.  Ropeter,  Mgr.,  EDGEW000  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


ForSale  ,{«eevrcd  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 


W  V  I  nv  ty  wwivwy  II  UIIUI  (I  U,  UUII 

eai  rying  the  moxt  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your 
qu  fries.  1>.  A.  OlJJtl  18  -  J  nine*  town,  N. 


In- 

Y. 


REGISTER  of  MERIT  JERSEYS 

<i>ofr,l?Iue,8t  bl0Sd-  hred  for  production  and  type  ever  since 
1898.  Accredited  herd.  A.  F.  Poirce,  Winchestor,  N.  H. 

WE  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for  D  I 

They  are  good  Jerseys.  Write  for  DODO  JerseYS 
10  reasons  WMT.  BONO  FARMS  -  Troy,  P«. 

~  GOATS  ^  | 


K  O  B4  SALE 


Grade  Toggenberg  ant0s“ncn 

Bred  to  freshen  this  month.  Also  one  registered 
Xoggenberg  buck.  Low  prices  for  quick  sale. 

ALANS  I  EN  FARMS  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


pure 


GO  ATS  f  Nubian8’  T°fTS«nberg8 

SACRIFICED  I  MI.  KIMBLE  EMMS ».  j. 


c 


SHEEP 


Reg.Hampshire  EweLambsrijar,?estflock 


C.  V.  &  M.  YV.  HIGHAM 


in  the  East. 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


For  Sale  Registered  Hampshiredown  Ewes 

,  ,  ,  for  sale.  Low  prices. 

ALANSTKN  FARMS  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


Reg  Shropshire  Rams  and  Kwea.  Wooled  to  Nose 
Priced  Low.  LeRO  V  C.  BOW  KB,  hndlowvllle,  \.  Y 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Covillo  and  Ha 

Ian  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approveil 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid.  35.00.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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<Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  10,  1924 


Radiator  warmth 

— for  $180  and  up! 


\  A  any  people  think  that  ra- 
diator  warmth  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  On  the  contrary. 
This  Company  produces 
steam  and  hot-water  heat¬ 
ing  plants,  with  radiators, 
completely  installed  for 
$180  and  up,  depending  on 
the  size  and  kind  of  home. 


Why  radiator  warmth? 
Because  exposed  sections  of 
your  house  will  be  warm  all 
over,  regardless  of  the  way 
the  wind  howls;  because 


radiator  warmth  is  healthier 
• — better  for  children  who 
play  on  the  floor.  And 
because  it  is  the  cheapest 
warmth;  it  pays  back  its  cost 
in  the  fuel  it  saves. 

Simply  write  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  this  advertisement— 
or  on  a  postcard— the  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms  in  your  house; 
send  it  to  either  address  be¬ 
low  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
booklet  describing  the  Ideal 
Boiler  designed  for  it. 


TDEAL  BOILERS 

lAMERjCAN  RADIATORS 


save 


fuel 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Your  Heating  Contractor  is  our  Distributor 

104  West  42d  Street,  New  York  Dept.  F-  816  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Fresh  by  Mail 


Delicious,  pure  sweets  direct  to  you  from 
LOFT’S  big  sun-lit  kitchens  in  New  York 
City.  Prices  unbelievably  low.  Highest 
standard  of  quality  backed  by  our  50-year  reputation. 
Send  for  our  free  candy  catalog.  Over  two  hundred  varieties  I 
of  these  famous  candies  to  suit  your  taste  and  purse. 

FREE  CATALOG  —  LOFT,  400  Broome  St.,  Dept.  109,  New  York  ' 


Down  After  TrialJ 

(and  easy  monthly  payments) 

for  this  COMPLETE 

Milker 

(Gas  engine  included — or  electric  motor 
if  you  have  electricity ).  Comes  complete 
and  ready  to  use— portable— nothing  to 
install.  Milks  2  or  3  cows  at  once.  If 
your  engine  or  electricity  get  out  of 
order  at  any  time,  detach  in  a  moment 
and  you  have  a  milker  ready  to  pump 
by  hand.  So  easy  to  pump  a  child 
can  do  it  because  of  automatic  patent 
spring  and  vacuum.  Astounding  rock 
bottom  price  —  because  it's  so  simple. 
AND  the  best  milker  for  you  and  for 
your  cows  just  because  it’s  so  simple. 


30  days  free  trial 

No  money  down — no  C.  O.D. 

Mr.  Dairyman,  here’s  your  one  chance  to  find 
out  on  a  REAL  Free  Trial  what  the  milking 
machine  will  mean  Jot  you,  on  your  own  cows. 
Why?  Because  there’s  nothing  to  install; 
nothing  to  build  or  fit  into  your  barn;  just 
move  the  PAGE  in  and  start  milking!  No 
bother,  no  expense.  If  satisfied  after  trial, 
pay  cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Yes, 
we’ll  make  that  milker  pay  for  itself  'every 
day  as  you  use  it. 


Free  Book 

on  Milking  — 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full 
of  important  facts — an  education  in  milk¬ 
ing  machines.  Learn  how  to  get  the 
greatest  milking  service  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Learn  also  how  you  are  com¬ 
pletely  protected  in  giving  our  machine 
a  fair  trial  on  your  own  herd.  Free  trial 
where  we  have  no  agent.  Send  coupon. 


Burton  Page  Co.,  Di?|U?  S8S2^achi<^ago .  IS- 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  oO  day 
free  trial,  easy  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Pago 
Milker  model  checked: 

□  Gas  Engine  Power  □  Electric  Power 


Name 


Address 


Also  send  me  your  Agents  Offer  □ 


Things  To  Think  About 


A  Neighbor  of  Mr.  Boyce 

In  the  issue  of  Jan.  19,  page  186,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Boyce,  of  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y., 
informs  us  that  he  has  made  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  the  rural  school  bill.  Mr. 
Boyce  states  that  the  yearly  expense  of 
teachers  averages  $1,350  per  year.  The 
writer  lives  but  a  few  miles  from  Mr. 
Boyce,  and  teachers’  wages  average,  here¬ 
abouts,  $25  per  week  for  38  weeks.  In 
many  of  the  towns,  the  sclioolhouses  can 
hardly  take  care  of  the  children  that  live 
there.  In  a  great  many  places  they  can 
attend  only  part  time,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
gestion.  If  the  schools  are  consolidated 
and  large  additions  have  to  be  built,  I  am 
afraid  Mr.  Boyce  will  have  to  revise  his 
figures.  He  says  nothing  of  the  extra 
cost  of  transporting  the  rural  children. 

Another  thing,  the  children  do  not  all 
live  on  the  same  road.  How  are  they  all 
to  be  picked  up  and  transported  to  the 
central  school  on  time  and  in  comfortable 
shape? 

In  Pennsylvania  this  plan  that  Mr. 


ests,  she  knew  them  all.  Nothing  had 
escaped  her  thirst  after  knowledge,  and 
she  had  the  power  to  set  th®  thrills  of 
longing  to  see  and  to  know  things  run¬ 
ning  up  and  down  your  spinal  column  to 
some  purpose. 

And  there  are  others  and  there  have  al¬ 
ways  been  others.  They  were  born,  not 
made.  They  are  the  natural  gardeners. 
The  allusion  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  to 
the  cactus  in  the  hands  of  the  efficient 
gardener  applies  to  them  perfectly.  They 
may  be  found  in  the  high  schools  and  in 
the  colleges,  but  if  there  they  have  been 
still  more  often  found  in  the  little  one- 
room  schoolhouses  where  each  pupil  is  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  others 
and  with  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Geo.  Duff,  writing  for  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  IS  ews,  hopes  to  see  the  time 
when  his  district  can  unload  a  regiment 
of  badly  disposed  foreign  kids  onto  the 
centralized  school.  I  suspect  his  sugges¬ 
tion  is  really  a  warning  to  such  a  school 
that  when  they  get  what  they  are  after 
they  may  he  like  the  hawk  that  caught 
the  weasel. 

We  on  the  hills  stand  for  the  schools 
on  the  hills ;  the  debating  club,  the  spell¬ 
ing  school,  the  grammar  school,  the  sing¬ 
ing  school,  the  weekly  evening  meeting, 
when  the  good  man  of  God  comes  to  hold 


Here  is  a  New  York  boy  with  a  companion  far  superior  in  developing  his  charac- 
ter  to  a  bicvcle  or  a  car.  There  should  be  more  ponies  m  the  world,  lhese  little 
dwarf  horses  often  have  a  giant’s  influence  over  the  early  life  of  a  country  child. 
There  are  men  in  our  great  cities  today  who  will  gladly  testify  to  the  debt  they 
owe  to  the  pony  or  the  dog  that  gave  them  companionship  in  their  youth. 


Boyce  approves  of  is  being  tried  out.  The 
parents  and  children  don’t  like  it  a  bit. 
The  rig  comes  along  a  certain  road.  The 
children  have  to  gather  on  the  corners 
and  wait  for  it.  A  very  pretty  picture 
on  a  Winter  morning  when  mercury  reg¬ 
isters  15  degrees  below  zero  and  win  1 
blows  40  miles  per  hour. 

Mr.  Boyce  states  that  the  powers  that 
be  have  the  authority  now  to  close  or 
consolidate  as  many  schools  as  they  see 
fit,  but  they  don’t  do  it.  Let  me  ask  Mr. 
Boyce  if  he  thinks  that  if  these  outlying 
districts  are  consolidated  with  Little  A  al¬ 
ley  and  we  have  to  help  pay  for  that  fine 
new  school  building,  that  we  will  still  he 
able  to  keep  up  our  rural  schools  for  our 
little  children  to  attend,  and  if  we  do. 
how  will  our  taxes  be  lowered?  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  section  after  they  attain  high 
school  age  attend  either  Little  Valley  or 
Randolph  High  School.  It  looks  to  me 
as  thought  it  is  taking  the  schools  away 
from  the  little  children  and  forcing  our 
babies  to  ride  miles  in  the  cold  and  storm 
to  please  Mr.  Boyce  and  the  rest,  who 
probably  haven’t  a  little  one  to  think 
about.  J.  S.  BARNES. 


The  Country  School  in  Sentiment 

If  Holmes  could  avert  the  destruction 
of  an  old  effete  battleship  by  a  simple 
poem,  why  cannot  someone  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  one-room  schoolhouse, 
the  greatest  institution  in  the  world?  The 
“Lamb’s  Book  of  Life”  must  eontai  his¬ 
tories  by  the  million  beside  which  all  men 
in  their  history  shrink  to  nothing.  Bry¬ 
ant’s  “The  Conqueror”  tells  of  one ;  we 
all  know7  of  others.  I  know  of  a  woman 
who  86  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  only  14 
years,  went  into  a  schoolroom  and  taught 
Winter  and  Summer  for  _1S  years,  long 
before  the  end  of  w7hieh  time  she  held  a 
life  certificate  to  teach  in  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty.  New  York.  And  she  had  earned  it. 
She  taught  that  all  truth  can  be  made 
plain  to  see.  and  she  proved  it  in  her  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  knottiest  problems.  By  means 
of  text  books  she  became  a  scholar.  The 
stars  and  planets  in  the  heavens,  the 
plants  and  flow?rs  in  the  fields  and  for- 


service ;  the  exhibitions  of  dialogues  and 
speaking  pieces,  the  Christmas  trees. 

W.  C.  M. 


Bill  to  Increase  Salary  of  Judges 

The  Reform  Bulletin  deserves  credit 
for  its  stand  on  many  questions,  but  the 
writer  takes  exception  to  the  following, 
found  in  the  issue  dated  Jan.  18,  1924: 

“  Assemblyman  Cuvillier  introduced 
Bill  No.  92,' to  increase  the  salary  of  the 
chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  from 
$10,000  to  $27,500.  and  the  associate 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  from 
$10,000  to  $25,000,  and  increasing  ex¬ 
pense  allowance  from  $3,700  to  $5,000.” 
“The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  is  unquali¬ 
fiedly  in  favor  of  this  measure.  Our 
Court  of  Appeals  should  not  be  third-rate 
lawyers,  but  should  be  among  our  best 
lawyers.  Many  of  them  are  making  $50,- 
000  a  year.” 

The  comparison  with  the  $50,000  cor¬ 
poration  lawyer  seems  ridiculous ;  and  a 
bill  limiting  their  fees  would  be  in  much 
better  form,  as  the  public  ultimately  pays 
these  exorbitant  bills.  I  am  reminded  of 
one  of  these  “best  lawyers”  wdio  charged 
a  farmer  of  very  limited  means  $80  for  a 
few  hours’  work  on  a  search,  deed  and 
mortgage,  and  of  another  w7ho,  during  a 
conversation  on  the  street  with  a  farmer 
friend,  answered  a  question  which  might 
be  construed  as  legal  advice.  To  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  farmer,  he  received  a  bill  of 
$10  for  “services  rendered  to  date.”  These 
incidents  are  not  jokes,  but  facts  which 
may  be  verified. 

I  am  surprised  and  disgusted  with  this 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  these 
salaries,  coming  at  this  time,  when  the 
best  thinkers  of  the  country  are  consider¬ 
ing  some  measure  for  economy  and  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  which  are  becoming 
oppressive,  and  rapidly  driving  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  to  the  wall.  These  hard¬ 
working  people  are  receiving  pre-war 
prices  for  products,  and  perhaps  not  av¬ 
eraging  $500  profit  per  year,  requiring  at 
least  20  years  to  accumulate  the  amount 
of  the  present  salary  paid  one  of  these, 
judges  in  one  year.  Again,  most  of  the 
best  ministers  are  perhaps  receiving  be¬ 
tween  $2,000  and  $5,000,  less  than  one- 
half  the  present  salaries  referred  to. 

It  seems  as  though  Bill  No.  92  needs 
the  attention  of  all  stamp-lickers,  and  if 
this  has  no  effect,  then  as  a  last  resort 
the  licking  of  th'e  recipients  of  the  letters 
— our  humble  servants  at  Albany.  H.  L.  s. 
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The  reliable 
and  effective 
remedy  for: 

Spavin 
Capped 
Hock 
Curb 
Splint 
Ringbone 
Thrush 
Quittor 
Windpuffs 
Poll  Evil 
Fistula 
Sweeney 
Barb  Wire 
Cuts 
Calk 
Wounds 
Strained 
Tendons 


“I’ve  tried  ’em  all  in 
my  forty  years  of 
farming — there’s  no 
external  remedy  that 
can  equal  Gom- 
bault’s  Caustic  Bal¬ 
sam  for  keeping 
horses  sound.  And  it 
doesn’t  scar  or  dis¬ 
color  the  hair.” 

A  million  successful  treatments 
given  each  year.  Directions  with 
every  bottle.  $1.50  per  bottle  at  drug, 
gists  or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 

ALSO  GOOD  FOR  HUMAN  USE 
An  excellent  remedy  for  sprains, 
bruises,  cuts,  burns,  sore  throat, 
muscular  and  inflammatory  rheu¬ 
matism,  sciatica  and  lumbago. 
The  Lawrence- Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


FERTILIZERS 

Write  for  Booklet  describing 
Croxton  Brand  Mixtures 

RAW  MATERIALS  and  CHEMICALS 
Factory  Prices 

TANKAGE  SULPHATE  AMMONIA 

BLOOD  MURIATE  POTASH 

BONE  MEAL  SULPHATE  POTASH 

ACID  PHOSPHATE  NITRATE  SODA 

Special  price a  on  straight  Carload  Lots 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

40  RECTOR  STREET  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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la  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printea 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  aift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


RURAL,  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  tor  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-boand  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Name 


Street  or  E.  T.  D 


Rostoffice  . . . 

State  . 

iimmimmiimmimimiiiitimmmimi! 


Goodyear  is  making  balloon  tires 
in  the  smaller  diameter  20  and  21- 
inch  rim  sizes,  of  course*  But  what 
interests  motorists  today  is,  Qood- 
year  is  also  making  balloon  tires  to 
fit  present  rims  on  most  cars  in  use. 
That  means  a  big  saving.  And  the 
name  Goodyear,  on  balloon  tires 
or  on  any  other  type,  means  su¬ 
preme  quality  and  dependability. 


Copyright  1924,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 


to  * 
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Only  ^6S~6  per  Month 


Pays  for  All  the  James  way  Equipment 
Shown  In  This  Barn 

Just  realize  what  this  means.  You  have  been  putting  off  using 
needed  equipment — stalls,  pens,  drinking  cups,  carriers,  ventila¬ 
tion.  Go  ahead  with  your  plans — now — today.  Install  your 
needed  equipment  on  the 

James  way  Co-operative  Plan 

“Pay  From  Earnings” 


The  School  Meeting  at  Syracuse 

The  rural  school  conference  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  Jan.  31  was  in  many  ways  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  farm  meetings 
ever  held  in  New  York  State.  It  was  a 
gathering  of  volunteers,  coming  together 
for  the  purpose  of  organization  and  train¬ 
ing  for  public  service.  The  various  farm 
organizations,  as  such,  had  nothing  to  do 
!  with  it,  and  none  of  their  machinery  was 
used  to  bring  it  about.  There  was  just 
an  ordinary  call  for  a  conference,  and 
from  350  to  400  people  responded.  They 
represented  the  cream  of  the  country  peo¬ 
ple — picked  men  and  women  to  represent 
real  rural  thought  on  the  school  bill.  No 
man  ever  saw  a  more  representative  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  finer  and  more  intelligent 
type  of  country  folks.  The  meeting  was 
entirely  free  and  unbossed.  From  start 
to  finish  it  was  orderly,  direct  and  clear. 

The  following  counties  were  represent¬ 
ed  :  Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Cayuga,  Ful¬ 
ton,  Jefferson.  Madison,  Monroe,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  New  York,  Niagara,  Onondaga, 
Ontario,  Oswego.  Orleans,  Rockland,  St. 
Lawrence.  Schuyler,  Seneca,  Ulster  and 
Wayne.  One  member  from  each  of  these 
counties  constituted  a  committee  on  reso¬ 
lutions,  with  Grant  Ilitchings  as  chair¬ 
man,  and  Mrs.  Clark  Haggart  of  St. 
Lawrence  secretary.  F.  D.  Fillmore  of 
Onondaga  County  was  elected  chairman, 
and  D.  Boyd  Devendorf  of  Montgomery 
acted  as  secretary. 

There  were  many  short  talks,  all  busi¬ 
ness  like  and  to  the  point.  These  men 
and  women  were  opposed  to  the  Down- 
ing-Porter  bill  and  had  good  reasons  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  them.  They  were 
willing  to  give  the  other  side  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing,  and  they  all  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  they  were  not  destructive  in  their 
opposition.  They  want  better  rural 
schools,  and  are  determined  to  have  them, 
hut  they  do  not  believe  that  the  proposed 
bill  presents  the  best  plan.  A  study  of 
the  resolutions  made  by  Grant  Ilitchings 
will  be  found  on  page  277.  There  were 
many  exciting  and  dramatic  incidents 
during  the  day  as  these  eager  volunteers 
settled  into  line  and  assumed  the  discip¬ 
line  of  an  army  The  most  notable  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  meeting  is  recorded  on  page 
276. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  with  a 
rush,  and  steps  were  taken  to  organize  a 
permanent  asssociation,  to  be  known  as 
the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
Some  discussion  of  the  objects  of  this 
organization  was  given.  It  will  stand 
for  practical  and  constructive  work  in 
every  line — political,  educational  and  ma¬ 
terial.  We  regard  it  as  the  most  hopeful 
school  organization  ever  attempted  in  the 
State.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  pledged  itself 
to  put  all  its  energy  into  the  home  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  rural  schools. 

It  lvas  a  great  meeting — a  great  day 
in  the  school  history  of  New  York.  A 
new  power,  a  great  volunteer  army,  has 
come  together  in  defense  of  the  schools, 
and  must  now  be  reckoned  with.  Any 
politician  viewing  this  meeting  carefully 
would  know  at  once  that  here  was  a  new 
and  virile  force  which  he  cannot  sidetrack 
or  stop.  Up-State  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  know  clearly  now  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  them  if  they  help  push  the  school 
bill  through  the  Legislature.  The  power 
of  that  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  made  itself  felt  at  once.  Two  days 
after  this  meeting  Assemblyman  F.  II. 
Lattin  called  a  meeting  at  Albion,  ap¬ 
parently  to  show  that  Orleans  County 
wants  the  school  bill.  The  courthouse 
was  crowded — about  700  people  being 
present.  Mr.  Lattin  and  two  other  school 
orators  did  their  best,  but  on  a  vote  only 
17  of  the  700  present  voted  for  the  bill. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  Fulton 
County  on  the  same  day.  A  meeting  with 
every  advantage  to  the  school  men  was 
called.  Assemblyman  Hutchinson,  who 
introduced  the  bill  last  year,  talked,  and 
was  well  assisted  by  other  prominent  j 
friends  of  the  bill.  The  farmers  turned 
out  and  registered  their  opposition  with 
the  result  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  openly 
announced  that  he  will  vote  against  the 
bill!  We  want  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  State  who  agrees  with  the  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  at  Syracuse  to  join  this 
State  association  at  once. 


This  plan  puts  the  best  goods  in 
America  into  your  bam  at  once— and 
the  equipment  saves  and  pays  its  cost 
as  you  use  it.  It  does  more.  It 
brings  to  you  experienced,  individual 
service  on  your  farm  problems;  a  ser¬ 
vice  which  thousands  of  JAMESWAY 
customers,  bankers  and  colleges  of 
agriculture  say  is  worth  many  times 
the  cost  of  the  equipment  itself. 

This  new  marketing  plan,  which 
JAMESWAY  alone  can  offer,  leaves 
no  excuse  for  any  farmer,  regardless 


of  financial  condition,  to  be  without 
the  latest  labor-saving,  profit-produc¬ 
ing  equipment  for  dairy  bam,  hog 
bam,  and  poultry  house. 

Write  Today 

and  tell  us  your  plans.  Tell  us  what 
you  need.  Get  full  details  of  our  “pay 
from  earnings”  plan.  Make  the  earn¬ 
ings  you  should  from  your  cows, 
poultry  and  hogs  this  year.  Make  it 
easier.  Only  a  part  of  the  earnings  will 
pay  all  of  the  cost.  Write  today  for 
booklet  No.60  and  get  started  at  once. 


Jamesway  Farm  Engineers 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Addret*  Nearest  Office 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Craine  Silo  erected  18  years  ago  for 
Mr.  Grant  Lowe,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y., 
in  perfect  condition  today. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


MIBulA 


AW  \Y\s\rWtY\W  NNW\\t  ?a'v\\ 


Health  Insurance  For  Your  Stock 


Bright,  clean,  sanitary  living 
quarters  are  the  best  insurance 
you  can  provide  for  the  winter 
health  of  your  live  stock. 

Paint  and  Disinfect 
with  Carbola 

Go  over  your  poultry  houses,  cow 
barns,  horse  stables  and  hog  pens 
with  Carbola,  the  Disinfecting 
White  Paint.  Brush  it  or  spray 
it  on  every  surface  where  disease 
germs  and  parasites  may  hide. 

Carbola  is  a  white  paint  and 
a  powerful  disinfectant  com¬ 
bined  in  powder  form.  Simply 
mix  Carbola  with  water  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  it  is  ready  to 
apply  with  spray  pump  or  brush 
to  wood,  stone,  cement,  brick  or 
over  whitewash.  No  waiting,  no 


straining,  no  bother  of  any  kind. 
A  pound  of  Carbola  makes 
enough  disinfectant  paint  to 
cover  100  square  feet. 

Because  it  does  two  jobs  in 
one — because  it  paints  and  dis¬ 
infects  in  one  easy  operation, 
Carbola  will  save  you  time,  labor 
and  money.  It  will  give  you  a 
better  and  more  permanent  re¬ 
sult.  Carbola  dries  white  and  it 
does  not  flake  or  peel  off  as 
whitewash  does.  It  does  not 
spoil  even  after  it  is  mixed  with 
water. 

An  Excellent  Louse  Powder 

Carbola  in  its  dry  form  has  no 
superior  as  a  dusting  powder 
to  fight  lice  on  poultry,  cattle, 
horses  and  dogs. 


Grain  With  Poor  Roughage 

I  am  cutting  in  a  feed  cutter  cow-pea 
and  millet  hay  in  half  inch  lengths,  feed¬ 
ing  about  a  grain  shovel  per  cow  with  a 
pint  of  molasses  and  about  2  quarts  of 
corn  and  cob  meal  per  cow.  My  cows 
have  failed  to  increase  any  in  their  milk 
flow.  w.  L.  M. 

Delaware. 

The  reason  why  your  cows  have  failed 
to  give  the  desired  amount  of  milk  is 
because  the  ration  fed  consists  largely  of 
carbohydrate  or  energy-building  materials 
and  does  not  contain  enough  protein  to 
supply  the  constituents  requisite  for  milk 
production.  The  mixing  of  a  pound  of 
molasses  with  the  roughage  would  have 
about  the  same  effect  as  sprinkling  a 
pound  of  cornmeal  on  the  same  material. 
The  molasses,  of  course,  would  prompt 
the  cows  to  eat  more  of  the  roughage,  but 
there  is  less  actual  feeding  value  in  a 
pound  of  molasses  than  there  is  in  a 
pound  of  cornmeal.  A  great  many  farm¬ 
ers  overestimate  the  importance  of  sprin¬ 
kling  poor  roughage  with  some  such  ma¬ 
terial  as  molasses.  Unless  the  rough- 
age  is  sufficiently  attractive  to  interest 
the  cow,  very  little  is  gained  by  feeding 
her  the  material  even  though  it  is  dis¬ 
guised  with  sweets. 

What  you  need  in  your  grain  mixture 
is  some  protein  carrier  such  as  linseed 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal.  It  may  be  per¬ 
missible  to  sprinkle  the  molasses  over  the 
cow-pea  and  millet  hay,  but  this  practice 
cannot  substitute  for  your  protein  de¬ 
ficiency.  Try  the  fallowing  combination : 
350  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  200  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  Feed  one  pound  of  this  grain 
ration  for  each  three  and  a  half  pounds 
of  milk  produced  per  cow  per  day.  In 
addition,  feed  the  same  amount  of  rough- 
age,  plus  the  molasses  that  you  are  now 
giving.  It  makes  very  little  difference 
how  the  roughages  are  cut ;  in  fact,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  this  practice 
improves  their  feeding  value  enough  to 
justify  the  cost  of  labor. 

Cows  require  a  certain  amount  of 
roughage  and,  since  your  ration  has  been 
so  deficient  in  protein,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  correcting  this  fault  will 
largely  solve  your  difficulty. 


Improving  Dairy  Feed 

I  have  for  the  last  few  years  been  feed¬ 
ing  a  well-known  ready-mixed  dairy  feed 
but  at  the  present  time  I  don’t  seem  to 
obtain  good  results  from  that  feed.  The 
quality  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same. 
Therefore  I  intend  to  mix  my  own  feeds 
which  I  have  never  done,  and  I  seek  your 
advice.  I  can  obtain  any  kind  of  feed  on 
the  market.  The  feed  I  have  used  con¬ 
tained  20  per  cent  protein  fed  with  mixed 
hay  that  I  cut  on  my  own  place  and  al¬ 
ways  have  enough  through  the  winter. 

New  Jersey.  A.  D. 

You  do  not  say  whether  you  have  silage 
for  Winter  feeding.  Soiling  crops,  that 
is,  rye,  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  peas.  Al¬ 
falfa  and  early  corn,  make  it  possible  to 
stabilize  production  during  the  Summer 
months  but.  after  all.  the  greatest  stabil¬ 
izer  is  green  corn  silage.  For  a  winter 
ration,  one  that  will  yield  24  per  cent 
protein,  I  should  combine  ingredients  as 
follows :  Hominy,  300  lbs. ;  bran,  200 
lbs. ;  oilmeal,  150  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal, 
150  lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  200  lbs. 

Even  though  the  cottonseed  meal  car¬ 
ries  43  per  cent  of  protein  and  the  lin¬ 
seed  meal  35  per  cent,  this  mixture  will 
yield  a  little  less  than  24  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  but  it  will  be  near  enough  to  meet 
the  conditions  imposed.  Some  legume 
hay,  such  as  clover  or  Alfalfa,  would 
supply  the  additional  protein  necessary 
to  economical  production.  Ordinarily, 
nothing  is  !o  be  gained  by  purchasing 
a  mixed  feed  that  carries  20  per  cent 
protein ;  it  is  much  better  to  buy  a  24 
per  cent  protein  feed  and  reduce  it  with 
corn  and  oats.  Where  you  have  soiling 
crops  such  as  you  mention,  the  grain 
ration  can  be  greatly  simplified  and  might 
consist  entirely  of  hominy,  bran,  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
6,  5.  2  and  3.  The  amount  per  cow  can 
be  regulated  according  to  the  daily  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk. 

It  is  safe  to  feed  as  much  cottonseed 
meal  as  suggested,  only  where  the  cows 


Try  Carbola.  Convince  yourself.  Your  hardware,  feed,  seed, 
poultry  supply  or  drug  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If 
not,  order  direct.  Your  money  back  if  you’re  not  satisfied. 

5  lbs.  75c  and  10c  postage  10  lbs.  $1.25  and  15c  postage  20  lbs.  $2.50  delivered 
50  lbs.  $5.00  delivered  200  lbs.  $18.00  delivered 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO. ,  Inc. ,  323  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


ASK  THE  ONE-PIECE  MONUMENT  CO. 

313  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

how  to  purchase  an  enduring  granite  monument,  large  or  small, 
from  either  the  Rock  of  Ages  Barre  granite  quarry  or  the 
Celebrated  Railway  Quincy  granite  quarry.  Delivered  at  your 
home  town  for  less  than  any  local  dealer  can  furnish.  All 
work  guaranteed.  Size  3-2  wide,  1-6  thick,  4-6  high. 


Real  Silo  Economy 

Longer  Life — Less  Repairs 
Better-Kept  Silage 

THAT’S  just  the  kind  of  economy  the  Craine  Silo  is  giving  each  man  who 
owns  one  today.  That’s  the  economy  it  can  and  will  give  you. 

Each  year  we  rebuild  many  old,  dilapidated  iron-hooped  stave  silos. 
Why?  Because  their  owners  don’t  want  to  stand  the  expense  of  too  fre¬ 
quent  repairs,  replacement,  and  danger  of  valuable  silage  loss  by  freezing 
or  spoiling.  They  know  a  Craine  Silo  cuts  down  those  expenses  and  losses. 
And  in  addition  they  have  no  more  bothersome  hoops  to  tighten. 

There’s  a  good  sound  reason  why  the  Craine  lasts  longer,  needs  less 
repairs  and  keeps  silage  better.  It’s  the  scientific  Craine  3-wall  construc¬ 
tion.  First,  the  inside  wall  of  upright  staves.  Over  [this  goes  frost-stop- 
ping,  waterproof  Silafelt.  Then,  outside,  the  continuous  Crainelox  Spiral 
Hooping  that  binds  and  cross -supports  every  square 

inch  of  silo.  That’s  what  gives  your  Craine  Silo  its  /  . .  \ 

unusual,  giant  strength  and  durability. 


Our  Catalog,  fall  of  silo  facts,  is  valuable  to  you. 
Get  this  catalog.  Write  now.  Early  orders  carry 
special  discounts.  Time  payments  if  desired. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 

I  Box  110  Norwich,  N.Y. 


'  REBUILD 

old, collapsed  stave 
silo  the  durable 
Craine  way.  Get 
the  economies  of 
Craine  longer  life 
and  better -kept 
silage.  Cost  is  us¬ 
ually  lA  cost  of  new 
silo.  Write  for  full 
information. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


What  Better  Proof 
Do  You  Want? 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pan  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT’S  ALU 

You’ll  admit  that  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk 
Strainer  must  be  A-l  in  every  respect  to 
have  such  big  people  use  it  as  Borden, 
Van  Camp,  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Carnation 
Milk  Co.,  Mohawk  Milk  Co. 


More  than  ten  million  quarts  of  milk  are 
strained  daily  through  the  Dr.  Clark,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  remove  every  last  bit  of  sedi¬ 
ment  from  milk — and  no  other  strainer  will. 
We  guarantee  it — on  your  herd  or  any  other. 


Insures  absolutely  clean  milk  at  about  one 
cent  a  day— milk  that  brings  the  top  market 
price.  10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  Lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.' A  243  Champion  St., 

Battle  Creck,  Mich. 


f  Want  to  Send 


a  Big 
Can  of 

CORONA 

By  Mail- 
Postpaid— 

Oft 

20  Days * 
Free  Trial 

I  want  to  prove  to 
you  at  my  risk  that 
CORONA,  is  the  greatest  healing  ointment 
that  you  have  ever  used  for  all  kinds  of  cuts, 
wounds,  sores,  etc.  on  man  or  beast. 


Just  Send  Your 
Name  and  Address 

and  I’ll  send  you  this  big  can, 
postpaid.  Use  it  for  Chapped 
Hands,  Ulcers,  Cuts,  Wounds, 
Bruises,  Piles,  Boils,  Eczema, 
etc.— nothing  like  it  forkeeping 
the  hands  from  chafing  during 
winter  season.  Use  it  on  your 
animals  for  BarbWire  Cuts, Col¬ 
lar  Boils, Cracked  Hoofs, Grease 
Heel,  Sore  Teats,  Caked  Udders, 
etc.,  then  if  after  20  days'  free 
trial  you  are  convinced  it  is  the 
best  healing  preparation  you 
ever  used— then  send  me  65c 
in  full  payment.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied  after  giving  it  a 
trial  —  don’t  pay  me  a  cent. 
I  let  you  be  the  judge.  Send 
name  and  address  today  for 
this  big  20-DAY  FREE  TRIAL 
CAN. 

C.  C.  PHILLIPS,  "The  Corone  Man" 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

lO  Corona  Block,  KENTON,  O. 

Notb— If  you  have  used  Corona  and 
druggist  cannot  supply  you  and 
you  prefsr  larger  can,  order  direct 
from  ad.  20  oz.  can  postpaid  $1.25. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with“Hercules'" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — $10  Down.  I 


1130  29th  St. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Quick  for  Agent's  Offer 

profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 


Centerville,  lowi 


ROOFING 


REMNANT  SMOOTH  SURFACE 


1  PLY  .  . 

2  PLY  .  . 

3  PLY  .  . 


85  Cents 
$1.05 
$1.35 


PER 

ROLL 


Buffalo  Housewrecking  &  Salvage  Co. 

479  Walden  Avenue  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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have  good  grass  or  are  eating  a  pala¬ 
table  soiling  crop  it  is  much  better  under 
such  conditions  than  linseed  meal  or  any 
of  the  glutens.  If  you  desire  to  utilize 
some  ground  oats,  replace  the  hominy  with 
such  amount  of  the  oats  as  you  care  to 
use.  The  moistened  beet  pulp  need  not 
be  fed  during  the  season  when  soiling 
crops  are  available ;  but  it  is  invaluable 
during  the  Winter  when  silage  is  not  at 
hand.  By  increasing  this  grain  ration  as 
the  demand  is  made  for  more  or  less  milk 
it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  produce  the 
amount  of  milk  desired. 


Feeding  Buckwheat  and  Rye 

Will  you  give  me  the  most  economical 
and  fairly  balanced  ration  I  can  have 
from  the  grain  on  hand.  I  have  buck¬ 
wheat,  rye  and  corn.  I  could  purchase 
one  or  two  other  necessary  parts.  I 
have  no  silage  but  corn  on  the  stalk  and 
a  fair  grade  of  Timothy  with  a  little 
clover.  I  should  have  to  draw  too  far 
to  mill  to  get  buckwheat  middlings.  How 
should  I  have  buckwheat  ground  at  mill 
nearby?  E.  a.  d. 

New  York. 

You  doubtless  appreciate  that  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings  have  approximately 
three  times  the  feeding  value  of  ground 
buckwheat,  that  is  if  we  determine  their 
value  by  their  protein  content.  If  the 
mill  is  located  too  far  from  the  farm  to 
exchange  the  buckwheat  for  buckwheat 
middlings  then  the  next  best  step  is  to 
have  the  buckwheat  ground  at  the  local 
mill  and  combined  with  the  ingredients 
as  follows :  Buckwheat  feed,  200  lbs. ; 
ground  rye,  150  lbs. ;  cornmeal,  300  lbs. ; 
linseed  meal,  300  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  100 
lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs. 

In  case  you  find  it  possible  to  exchange 
the  whole  buckwheat  for  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  remember  that  the  latter  carry 
about  28  per  cent  of  protein  and  the 
former  about  10  per  cent.  Re-arrange 
the  combination  of  your  ingredients  in 
proportion.  Since  neither  buckwheat  feed 
nor  rye  is  especially  palatable  this  com¬ 
bination  might  not  be  relished  by  the  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the 
mixture  might  be  mechanically  correct 
and  practically  incorrect.  The  only  way 
to  find  out  is  to  try  the  mixture  in  re¬ 
duced  proportions  and  see  what  the  re¬ 
sults  bring  forth.  t 

Feeding  Dry  Cows 

I  am  herdsman  on  this  job.  They 
keep  Holstein  and  Guernsey  cows  and  1 
would  like  to  know  what  is  good  to  feed 
cows  when  they  are  dry  so  as  to  keep 
them  in  good  order  until  due  to  freshen 
again.  A.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  desirable  to  provide  dry  cows  with 
a  ration  that  will  enable  them  to  put  on 
weight  and  flesh  during  this  period.  Per¬ 
sistent  milkers  usually  are  thin  in  flesh 
as  the  dry  season  approaches,  and  if  it  is 
desired  that  they  shall  produce  milk  gen¬ 
erously  when  they  freshen  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  attention  must  be  given  them  during 
their  dormant  stage.  Unfortunately  a 
great  many  people  believe  that  because  a 
cow  is  not  giving  milk  she  does  not  re¬ 
quire  anything  but  roughage.  No  greater 
error  prevails  in  the  dairy  field.  The  high 
records  that  have  been  established  with  j 
purebred  cattle,  especially  on  the  seven 
and  30-day  tests,  have  been  brought  about 
with  cows  that  have  been  very  carefully 
fed  during  the  dry  period.  Then  again 
many  dairymen  share  the  belief  that  a 
cow  which  is  fed  an  abundance  of  legume 
hay  during  her  dry  period,  properly  sup¬ 
plemented  with  an  energizing  grain  ration 
is  able  to  store  up  mineral  matter  which 
greatly  increases  her  efficiency  as  a  milk 
producer  during  the  lactation  period. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  you  feed 
your  cows  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  and  that 
the  grain  ration  consist  of  equal  parts  of 
corn  or  hominy  meal,  ground  oats,  wheat 
bran  to  which  has  been  added  15  per 
cent  of  linseed  meal.  Feed  enough  of  this 
grain  mixture  so  that  the  cows  will  gain 
in  flesh  and  in  condition.  ¥he  desirable 
appearance  is  evidenced  by  a  sleek  coat 
of  hair  and  a  pliable  skin.  If  the  cows 
are  persistent  milkers  then  the  amount 
of  grain  fed  should  be  reduced  previous 
to  freshening  so  as  to  avoid  any  undue 
congestion  of  the  udder  at  this  time.  The 
cows  should  be  given  access  to  salt  and 
should  be  given  plenty  of  bedding. 


“What  do  you  do  when  one  of  your  oil 
companies  peters  out?”  “Oh,  we  keep 
swapping  the  customers’  shares  in  new 
companies  until  they  get  tired  of  paying 
postage,” — Louisville  Courier-J ournal. 


Comfortable  Cows 

Give  More  Milk 


The  amount  of  milk  a  cow  gives  is  not  always  a  true  barometer  of  the 
amount  of  milk  she  can  give.  Good  dairy  cows  respond  at  the  pail  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  treatment  given  them. 

Lock  a  good  cow  up  in  rigid  wooden  stocks  and  she  will  be  just  as  uncom¬ 
fortable  as  our  erring  Pilgrim  fathers  used  to  be  when  placed  in  the  same 
position,  and  she  will  not  produce  to  the  limit  of  her  natural  ability — 
simply  because  she  cannot.  Many  a  high  producer  has  been  uncovered  by 
a  change  of  ownership — a  change  in  living  conditions.  Probably  there  are 
cows  in  your  own  herd  which  would  be  persistent,  heavy  milkers  if  kept 
in  comfortable  quarters.  Cow  comfort  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  for  the  good  of  your  purse  if  nothing  else. 


Bring  “Pasture  Comfort”  Into  Your  Barn 


Pasture  comfort  for  the  cows  in  the  barn 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  dairyman.  Be¬ 
cause  it  pays  to  give  it  to  them.  This  can  be 
obtained  to  the  fullest  extent  by  means  of 
Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  the  famous,  flexi¬ 
bly-hung  Louden  Swinging  Stanchion. 

The  Perfect  Cow  Tie 

The  Louden  Stanchion  doesn’t  worry  the 
cow.  It  holds  her  in  her  proper  place  yet 
allows  her  full  freedom  of  movement  for  every 
comfort.  She  can  turn  her  head,  card  herself 
and  lie  with  her  head  at  ease.  It  swings  just 
enough  to  allow  for  the  natural  pitch  of  her 
body  in  gettingup — she  doesn’t  have  to  lunge 
and  struggle — jam  or  bruise  her  shoulders. 

Last  a  Lifetime 

Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  are  made  of 
Open-Hearth  high  carbon  steel  tubing.  Very 
strong  and  will  last  as  long  as  the  barn. 
An  important  feature  is  the  famous  Louden 


interlocking  dust-proof  coupling — smooth  on 
top — no  open  crevice  anywhere  to  catch  and 
hold  lurking  dirt  and  disease  germs.  This  ex¬ 
clusive  feature  is  covered  by  Louden  patents. 

More  Than  Comfortable 

Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  also  allow 
good  ventilation,  lighter  quarters,  cleaner 
conditions  and  promote  better  cow  health. 
They  save  you  work  in  taking  care  of  the 
cows  and  make  you  proud  of  your  barn.  You 
will  be  permanently  satisfied  with  them  and  so 
will  the  cows.  Write  for  full  information  with 
illustrations — just  check  the  coupon. 

Get  This  Big  Barn  Plan  Book 

1 12  pages  of  valuable  information  on  how  to 
save  money  in  building  your  barn.  Explains 
methods  of  framing,  types  of  roofs,  etc.  Shows 
50  model  barns  with  floor  plans.  Sent  free 
to  farmers  who  intend  to  build  or  remodel — 
check  and  mail  the  coupon  now. 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

*12  Court  Street  (Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branches:  Albany,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PASTURE  COMFORT  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 


Louden  Manure 
Carrier  —  capacity 
12  bushels — com¬ 
pare  tub  measurements 
with  any  other.  Many 
still  in  service  after  20 
to  25  years  daily  use. 
Best  carrier  made. 


Louden  Water  Bowie —  increase 
milk  flow  and  prolong  lactation 
period.  They  pay  for  themselves  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time. 

Other  Louden  Products  —  Feed 
Carriers  and  Trucks,  Manger  Divis¬ 
ions,  Cupolas,  Window  Ventilators, 
Bull  Staff,  Manger  and  Gutter 
Drains,  Hay  UnloadingTools,  Power 
Hoists,  Barn  and  Garage  Door 
Hangers,  Steel  Hog  House  Equip¬ 
ment,  SwillCarriers.Roof  Windows. 
" Everything  for  the  Barn.  " 

Let  us  send  you  full  information  on 
any  of  the  above  Louden  producto 
which  you  may  be  needing.  Use 
the  coupon  below. 


Be  Sure  to  Get  Your  Cop}) 
of  This  ffook 


S  Send  me  postpaid  and  without 

■  obligation:  112 

S  DThe  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book 

S  ODetails  on  LoudenStalls&  Stanchions 
S  ODetails  on  Louden . 

(Name  article) 

1  Name . . . . 

jj  Town . . . . 

■  R.  F.  D . State . 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  barn  about 

■  (date) . for  [how 

B  many) . . horses . cows. 


KITSELM AN  FENCE 

"I  Saved  Over  $14”.  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown, N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 

We  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MUNCIE.  INO. 


REAL  ESTATE-DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARMS 

Store  Property.  Equipped  Hatchery  and  Farm.  Busi¬ 
ness  opportunities.  Real  Estate  of  all  description. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  -  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


And 

Fence 

THE  longer  a  fence  lasts,  the 
less  it  costs  per  year.  On  this 
basis,  Anthony  Fence  is  the  most 
economical  fence.  At  the  same 
time,  it  affords  utmost  protection 
to  stock  and  crops  and  renders  a 
never -failing,  every-day,  depend¬ 
able  service — at  little  or  no  up 
keep  outlay. 

Hang  your  fence  on  Arrow  T-Steel 
Fence  Posts  and  secure  stronger, 
straighter  .better  fences.  Larger  an¬ 
chor  plates  lock  the  post  firmly  into 
the  ground.  Frequent  notches  per¬ 
mit  every  line  wire  to  be  attached. 


ARRO 


RRRAIL 

SECTION 

T-STEEL 


At  dealers  everywhere. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  l  Denver  San  Francisco 


Farm  For  Sale— 133  Acres  cattle,  horses, 

machinery,  wagons,  harness,  100  chickens, 100  bbls.  corn, 
mile  W.  Md.  Ry.  Schools,  churches,  stores  in  sight. 
Bargain.  Write  8.  K,  BI1AFFEK,  Thurmont,  AM. 


with  Fordson 
or  other  light  trac¬ 
tors,  there  are  two 
Blizzards  that  a’ 
exceptional  reeu 
described  below. 


ee 
_ook 

\  tells  how  you  can 

Fill  Silo- 

'u! with  light  tractor  and 


jjicjxrsr 


Blizzard 

Ensilage  Cutter 


The  R-211  Blizzard,  our  feed  roll  type  cutter  with 
Paddle  Roll  Self  Feed,  is  a  moderate  priced  outfit 
that  gives  6  to  9  tons  per  hour  capacity.  Quality 
work.  Low  upkeep.  A  very  popular  and  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  machine.  This  model  shown  above  gives 
wonderful  results  —  run  by  light  tractor. 

The  S-22  Blizzard.  Double  Feed  type,  has  endless 
belt  with  teeth,  which  carries  material  directly  to 
knives.  7  to  12  tons  per  hour  capacity. 

Booklet  also  describes  Famous  Feed  Cutters.  4 
sizes  for  hand  and  power  operation.  Give  capacities 
of  1600  to  5.000  pounds  per  hour. 

Decide  on 


BLIZZARD  because: 

Safest  to  operate 
Lightest  running 
Most  work  per  H.P, 

Longest  lasting 
Finest  work 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co., Box  502,  Canton, 0. 


Six  models,  giving  range 
of  3 to  18  H.  P.  and 
capacity  of  4  to  35  tons 
per  hour.  GET  THE  1924 
BLIZZARD  BOOK  and 
post  yourself  on  superi¬ 
or  features  of  Blizzard. 
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APEC 


TheBiggesl 
_  Value  in 
Ensilage  Cutters 

^THOUSANDS  of  farmers  agree  that  the 
1  Papec  is  the  biggest  value  in  ensilage 
cutters— simple,  rugged,  long-lived.  Fills 
the  highestsilo  without  pluggingthepipe. 
Light  of  draf  t ;  costs  less  to  operate.  Every 
part  is  easy  to  get  at.  . 

The  Papec  is  made  in  four  sizes:  R-10, 
N-13;  L-16  and  K-19.  A  gasoline  engine, 
developing  3  h.p.  or  more,  will  operate  the 
R-10  size.  Any  tractorcan  beused  with  the 
medium  sizes.  For  heavy  tractors  use  aK- 
19  Papec— capacity  practically  unlimited. 

Write  for  free  catalog 

and  U.  S.  Gov’t  Bulletin  “  Making  and  Feeding 
of  Silage.”  Every  silo  ownershould  read  them. 
Mention  size  of  your  silo. 

Papec  Machine  Company 

110  Main  St. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


You  can  tell  Globe 
Silos  by  their  roofs 

Globe  Silos  give  100* 
efficiency.  The  extension 
roof  originated  by  the 
Globe  Silo  Company 
reduces  the  cost  per  net 
ton  capacity.  Globe 
Silos  are  made  of  high 
quality  Canadian  spruce 
and  Oregon  fir.  Heavy 
matching,  double 
splines,  sealed  joints 
and  our  flexible  door 
make  them  air-tight.  In 
them  silage  cures  per¬ 
fectly,  keeps  belter  and 
freezes  less. 


Send  today  for  catalog  and  prices.  Address— 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 
Bos  106  Unadilla,  N  Y 
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FIND  out  —  from  farmers 
near  you  —  what  they  think 
of  the  Ross  ‘"In-de-str-uct-O" 

Galvanized  Metal  Silo.  Let 
them  tell  you  what  their 
experience  has  been  with  this 
acid-proof,  fire-proof 
and  PERMANENT  Silo 
backed  by  years  of  better  Silo- 
building. 

Write  us  —  we  will  send  you 
letters  from  Ross  users  in  your 
community — convincing  proof 
of  the  superior  service  you 
will  get  from  the  Ross.  Copies  , 
of  these  letters  are  ready  to' 
mail  —  tjrite  for  them  today. 

Agents  and  Dealers:  Write  for  Proposition 

E.  W.  ROSS  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO. 
Pioneer  Builders  of  Ross  In-de-str-uct-O 
Galvanized  Metal  Silos 
Successors  to  the  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Est.  1850 
Desk  109  Springfield,  Ohio 

The  ROSS 

IN-DE-STR-UCT-O 

G  alvani  zed 
Metal 


SILO 


LUBRICATING  OILS 

AND  GREASES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

By  shipping  direct  from  Pennsylvania  refinery  we  save 
you  money  and  furnish  the  very  best  quality.  We  ship 
in  55,  30  and  15  gal.  drums,  a  faucet  with  every  drum.  Ask 
for  prices  on  Automobile  Oil,  Tractor  Oil,  Gas  Engine 
Oil,  Cylinder  Oil,  Cream  Separator  Oil,  Castor  Machine 
Oil,  &c.  BEFINEHS’  DISTKIBl  TING  CO. 

Box  354  iOILIGITY  PA. 


Milk  and  Cream  with  Silage  Flavor 

What  makes  milk  and  cream  taste  of 
silage?  I  feed  my  cows  same  as  I  always 
have,  and  never  had  any  trouble  before. 
For  about  two  -Weeks  now,  my  cream  has 
an  acid  taste.  I  feed  my  cows  silage 
twice  a  day,  in  morning  after  milking  and 
about  2 :30  p.  m.  I  milk  about  4 :30 
p.  m.  They  have  grain  with  their  silage 
and  are  salted  every  day.  My  silage 
corn  was  caught  by  one  frost.  It  has 
kept  well  in  silo,  blit  has  a  strong  acid 
smell ;  not  sour,  but  acid.  I  use  Sanford 
corn  for  silage.  A.  D.  M. 

Vermont. 

In  order  to  tell  whether  the  “off” 
flavors  of  your  milk  or  cream  are  due  to 
the  feeds  the  cows  receive  or  to  bacteria, 
note  the  following  rule : 

A  food  flavor  can  be  distinguished  from 
one  produced  by  bacteria  in  that  a  bac¬ 
terial  flavor  usually  gets  worse  as  the 
milk  or  cream  ages,  while  a  food  flavor 
generally  decreases  with  age.  You  can 
check  up  on  this  and  advise  further  as  to 
your  findings.  The  bacteria  would  get 
into  the  milk  at  milking  time,  falling  from 
the  cow’s  body.  They  might  originally 
have  come  from  dusty  or  moldy  hay  and 
got  onto  the  cow’s  body  or  be  in  the  dusty 
air.  Undue  exposure  of  the  milk  in  the 
stable  at  this  time  of  the  year  very  ofteu 
causes  the  milk  to  absorb  bad  flavors. 
This  might  be  especially  true  if  your  barn 
is  not  well  ventilated  and  the  air  becomes 
full  of  the  silage  odor  which  you  men¬ 
tioned. 

If  you  find  the  flavor  due  to  food,  then 
such  strong  flavored  feeds  should  be  dis¬ 
carded  or  the  amounts  reduced.  If  due  to 
bacteria,  you  must  watch  out  for  the  con¬ 
tamination  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  cows 
are  clean  at  milking  time  and  that  clean 
and  sterile  utensils  are  used  in  which  to 
handle  the  milk.  j.  w.  b. 


Production  of  Certified  Milk 

Will  you  explain  to  me  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  selling  certified  milk?  I  could 
easily  equip  myself  for  handling  it  if 
sure  it  would  be  a  paying  proposition? 
What  are  the  requirements  as  regards 
utensils?  Where  would  be  a  good  market, 
etc.?  Do  you  think  it  a  good  plan  to 
have  my  herd  of  good-grade  cows  tuber¬ 
culin  tested  by  the  State?  A  good  many 
around  here  are  having  it  done.  Do  you 
think  it  will  be  a  State  requirement  with¬ 
in  a  short  time?  w.  F.  A. 

Antwerp,  N.  Y'. 

The  production  of  certified  milk  is 
more  largely  a  question  of  methods  than 
of  money.  In  some  cases,  buildings  have 
been  constructed  of  expensive  material 
and  their  owners  have  gone  to  such  ex¬ 
tremes  that  some  people  have  come  to 
regard  the  production  of  certified  milk 
as  a  fad  in  which  only  wealthy  people 
can  engage.  Such  an  expensive  outlay 
is  not  necessary.  There  should  be,  of 
course,  a  watertight  floor  of  concrete, 
tight  walls  and  ceilings,  plenty  of  sun¬ 
light  and  ventilation.  There  should  be 
a  proper  air  space  for  each  cow.  and  the 
details  of  construction  should  be  such 
as  will  permit  easy  and  thorough  clean¬ 
ing.  The  same  construction  details 
apply  to  the  milk  house. 

In  reference  to  equipment,  the  cov¬ 
ered  pail  for  milking  is  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive.  The  rapid  cooling  and  bot¬ 
tling  of  the  freshly-drawn  milk  is  es¬ 
sential.  Such  things  as  are  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  must  be  used,  and  the 
milk  must  be  kept  cold.  It  is  necessary 
in  producing  certified  milk  that  one 
should  have  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
effectually  sterilizing  every  utetnsil  and 
thing  with  which  the  milk  comes  in  con¬ 
tact.  Steam  under  pressure  is  the  pref¬ 
erable  means  of  sterilization.  Great 
expense  is  not  as  necessary  in  certified 
milk  production  as  great  care  in  clean¬ 
liness  ;  clean  men.  clean,  healthy  cows, 
clean  stables,  clean  dairy  utensils  and 
clean  methods  are  all  important.  Only 
tuberculin-tested  cows  can  he  used  in 
certified  milk  production.  I  should  ad¬ 
vise  your  getting  in  touch  with  your 
county  medical  society.  These  societies 
in  New  York  State  create  the  milk  com¬ 
missions  which  have  charge  of  the  cer¬ 
tification  of  dairies  in  their  several  com¬ 
munities.  This  society  could  likewise  ad¬ 
vise  you  as  to  the  extent  of  the  demand 
in  your  community  for  certified  milk  and 
could  advise  as  to  the  nearest  and  best 
market  for  your  product.  Simplicity  and 
efficiency  in  equipment  and  methods  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  making  it  a  paying 
proposition. 

I  certainly  feel  that  any  dairyman  who 
owns  his  own  herd  of  cattle  should  have 
them  tuberculin-tested  under  the  Accred¬ 
ited  Herd  plan.  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  no  dairyman  would  willingly 
keep  a  tubercular  cow  and  feed  her  milk 
to  his  own  children.  The  time  is  coming 
when  it  will  be  a  requirement  to  test  ail 
cows  for  tuberculosis,  and  when  this  time 
comes  the  remuneration  from  the  State 
may  be'  much  less  than  it  is  at  present. 
Therefore,  my  advice  is  that  you  should 
have  your  herd  tested  as  soon  as  con¬ 
venient.  'J.  w.  B. 


Read  Silo  Character 

As  you  do  a  man’s 


YOU  read  a  man’s  character  in 
his  face.  Look  to  the  same  fea¬ 
tures  on  a  silo  to  judge  its  qualities. 

In  the  front  of  the  Unadilla  Silo, 
you  can  see  many  practical,  valuable 
advantages  that  speak  of  the 
thoroughness,  care  and  thought 
with  which  every  detail  of  the 
whole  silo  is  worked  out. 

Its  continuous  opening;  water¬ 
tight,  air-tight,  non-sticking  doors; 
wide,  safe,  easy  combination  door 
fasteners  and  ladder;  door  front 
assembled  at  the  factory;  hoop  ends 
adjustable  from  ladder,  these  and 
many  other  features  of  the  front  of 
a  Unadilla  are  some  indication  of 
the  bigger  silo  value  the  Unadilla 
gives  you  for  every  dollar. 

Send  for  catalog.  You’ll  find  it  full  of 
silo  information  you  shouldn’t  miss. 

For  the  man  who  orders  early  we  offer 
a  special  discount  that  makes  a  real 
saving  in  your  silo  purchase. 

The  Unadilla  can  be  had  on  con¬ 
venient  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Its  FREE 


I  sons.  Tell9  about  tile  and  cementu 
Tells  about  the  eilo  that  lasts  long- 
est  and  which  keeps  ensilage  best.’ 

It’s  a  buyer's  guide  that  show*  how\ 
to  buy  right  and  how  to  use  silo  for  1 
greatest  profit.  Book  contains  pictures! 

^ and  blueprints,  also  shows  silos in^| 
t  use  on  hundreds  of  farms. 

SILOS  TO  SELECT  FROM 

A  silo  for  every  need,  a  silo  that  ' 
every  use,  each  one  the  best  in  1 
its  class. 

CHAMPION  OIL-FILLED  SILOS,  \ 
the  most  modern  permanent  silo  ] 
ever  sold  at  ordinary  price. 


WESTERN 
SILO  CO. 


WINNER  SILO,  a  good  substan¬ 
tial  and  practical  silo--for  the  man| 
who  wants  silo  profits  and  ad  van 
tages  on  smallest  silo  investment  j 
ever  required. 

CHAMPION  COPPERIZED  METAL  I 
SILO,  for  the  man  who  wants  perma-f 
nent  service  and  still  have  a  movable/ 
silo,  and  where  capacity  can  be  in¬ 
crease  d  at  will .  Get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  about  these  3  silos 
In  free  catalog,  also  price 
terms,  dis¬ 
counts,  etc. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

We  still  have  some 
desirable  territory 
open  to  agents. 
Write  for  agent’s 
propositon,  stating 
if  you  want  agency 
only,  or  an  agency 
and  silo  for  your 
own  use. 


Plow  More  Acres 

Clipped  horses  are  better  horses. 
They  work  better,  look  better, 
feel  better.  Go  on  the  job  ready 
and  willing.  Dry  off  quickly. 
Cleaned  twice  as  quick.  Clip  your 
horses  this  spring.  Get  a 

Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine 

Ball  bearing.  Smooth  running.  Clips 
fast  and  easy.  Best  made.  Lasts  a 
lifetime.  Clips  cows  and  mules  also. 
Only  $13.75  at  dealers  or  send  us 
£2  and  pay  balance  on  arrival.  Guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory  or  money  back, 
rder  today. 

CBQCAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

5598  Roosevelt  Road  :  Chicago 


World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Clipping  and  Shear¬ 
ing  Machines,  Complete  catalog  on  request. 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 


money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

ElectricWheel  Co. 

48  Eln  St.,flumey 
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Farm  Mechanics 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 


Developing  Water  System 

I  am  going  to  build  a  water  reservoir 
about  200  ft.  from  bouse  and  outbuild¬ 
ings,  and  desire  information  about  what 
size  it  would  need  be  in  case  of  fire,  if  it 
would  be  drawn  from  the  reservoir  for 
about  three  hours. 

I  expect  to  build  size  10x10,  5  ft.  deep, 
with  a  2-in.  main  for  water  hydrant. 
The  reservoir  will  be  built  about  31  ft. 
from  the  water  hydrant  (this  means  the 
elevation),  so  the  reservoir  will  be  the 
same  height  of  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
barn,  which  is  the  highest  building. 

The  inflow  will  only  be  from  %-in.  pipe 
continuously  from  a  spring,  which  will 
give  above  52,000  gals,  of  water  a  year. 
I  intend  to  use  small  water  motor  and, 
if  practical,  one  five-horsepower.  These 
motors  will  be  used  only  occasionally. 
Could  I  get  sufficient  pressure  from  a 
2-in.  main  to  run  a  30-in.  crosscut  saw? 
New  York.  w.  A.  c. 

Y’ou  have  neglected  to  state  the  dis¬ 
tance  that  the  reservoir  is  to  be  from  the 
buildings,  simply  giving  the  fall,  31  ft. 
Assuming  that  the  reservoir  is  200  ft. 
distant  from  the  buildings  and  31  ft. 
above  them,  you  could  expect  a  discharge 
of  approximately  70  gals,  per  minute 
from  a  2-in.  pipe.  This  would  empty  a 
reservoir  10x10x5  ft.  in  about  one  hour, 
and  you  would  need  a  tank  of  three  times 
this  capacity  to  secure  a  three-hour  con¬ 
tinuous  discharge. 

However,  I  would  not  advise  attempt¬ 
ing  to  build  a  water  system  for  fire-fight¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  cost  is  too  great  if 
anything  like  adequate  protection  is  as¬ 
sured.  In  your  case  water  could  not  be 
thrown  over  the  buildings  because  the 
reservoir  is  not  high  enough  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  would  be  low  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  building  as  well. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  use  pipe  as  small 
as  %-in.  for  a  feed  pipe.  It  may  be 
capable  of  carrying  the  water  when  in¬ 
stalled,  but  it  soon  gets  encrusted  inside 
with  rust  and  water  growths,  and  the 
bore  is  .so  small  that  discharge  is  choked. 
It  is  seldom  advisable  to  lay  anything 
smaller  than  %-in.  diameter. 

As  to  the  water  power  from  the  above 
arrangement,  enough  power  might  be  se¬ 
cured  to  drive  a  sewing  machine,  grind¬ 
stone,  knife  grinder  or  buffing  wheel,  but 
nothing  to  the  extent  that  you  seem  to 
expect.  Water  does  work  by  reason  of 
its  weight  and  position,  and  you  must 
have  33,000  lbs.  of  it  falling  through  a 
distance  of  1  ft.  every  minute,  or  its 
equivalent,  to  equal  one  horsepower.  In 
your  case  this  would  mean  more  than 
one-half  ton  of  water  per  minute.  A  30- 
in.  cordwood  saw  should  have  around  five 
horsepower  to  drive  it  up  to  capacity, 
making  the  use  of  this  water  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  out  of  the  question. 

In  the  basement  of  my  house  I  have 
a  spring  running  about  three  gallons  per 
minute  all  the  year  round,  from  which 
I  supply  the  house  with  water  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  pump  with  a  capacity  of  160  gal¬ 
lons  per  hour,  and  automatic  switch  to 
same.  I  have  a  tank  of  120  gallons 
capacity  in  connection  with  this  pump, 
working  under  the  usual  pneumatic  sys¬ 
tem.  On  a  side  hill,  30  ft.  above  and 
60  ft.  from  the  house  is  a  small  cottage 
which  I  wish  to  supply  also  with  water 
from  this  water  system.  To  do  so,  I 
am  thinking  of  building  a  reservoir  higher 
up  the  hill  and  pumping  water  direct  to 
the  reservoir,  using  gravity  to  supply 
both  houses,  doing  away  with  tank  and 
pneumatic  system,  and  getting  a  bigger 
reserve  of  water.  Can  I  use  same  pipe 
I  pump  water  to  reservoir  to  supply 
the  houses,  or  must  I  use  another  pipe? 
The  supply  pipe  from  pneumatic  tank  to 
house  is  half  inch.  g.  b.  h. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

A  gravity  system  can  be  installed  as 
you  suggest  by  the  use  of  a  buried  supply 
tank  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  hill.  A 
single  pipe  line  can  be  used  both  for 
supply  to  the  tank  and  service  to  the 
houses,  but  it  would  need  to  be  larger 
than  half  inch.  A  half-inch  pipe  of  this 
length  would  cause  considerable  friction 
and  back  pressure  upon  the  pump,  and 
in  addition  would  furnish  but  a  meager 
flow  from  the  gravity  tank.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  pipe  line  be  made  1  inch 
at  least. 

A  cheaper  installation  would  be  to  use 
your  pump  and  pressure  tank  as  now 
installed  and  to  pipe  direct  from  this  to 
the  cottage  above  the  house.  Three- 
quarter-inch  pipe  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 


A  system  of  identifying  dogs  by  nose- 
prints  is  being  started  in  Paris.  Our 
plan  is  to  whistle.  If  the  animal  takes 
no  notice,  we  know  he  is  ours. — The  Lon¬ 
don  Humorist, 


ured  depth — and  to 
cover  every  seed 
perfectly — these  are 

.  .  — ; -  the  features  you  can 

rely  on  to  tne  limit  when  you  select  any  planting  implement  carry¬ 
ing  the  Superior  name. 

You  are  assured  of  absolute  seeding  uniformity  when  you  buy  the 
Superior  Grain  Drill  —  the  world's  standard  for  more  than 
fifty  years!  You  get  the  same  dependable  accuracy  in  the 
Superior  Corn  Planter  —  and  the  same  superior  qualities  of  light 
draft  and  rugged  strength. 

Whether  You  are  Going  to  Plant  Beets  or  Beans — Corn 
or  Cotton — Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  or  Rye — Potatoes — or 
Grass,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Millet,  Flax  or  Hemp  —  You 

Can  Do  A  Better  Job  With  Superior! 

The  Superior  line  is  a  line  of  leader s — each  machine,  we  firmly  believe,  the 
best  for  its  purpose  that  money  can  buy.  Any  Superior  dealer  will  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  showing  you  the  many  points  of  outstanding  superiority  that  make  these 

highest-quality  implements  worthy  of  their  name.  Or — if  you  will  write _ or 

mail  the  coupon  — we  will  mail  literature  covering  all  machines  in  which  you 
are  interested.  There’s  a  Superior  for  every  planting  need! 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


for  Every 


Planting  Job! 

^LL  Superior  planting  machines  are  precision  tools . 
are  designed  for  utmost  accuracy  in  planting. 

deposit  a  given  quantity  of  seed  uniformly—  into  every  hill 
or  row — at  a  meas 
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No  farmer  can  afford  to  slight 
— in  any  degree  whatever — the 
vitally  important  work  of 
planting  When  prices  are  high 
a  bumper  crop  means  bumper 
profits.  When  prices  are  low, 
more  reason  than  ever  to  make 
every  acre  produce  its  utmost. 

Play  safe  on  the  seeding  job  ! 
Start  right  —  or  you  cannot 
possibly  realize  full  profits  on 
your  long  days  of  preparation, 
cultivation  and  harvest.  A 
worn-out  grain  drill — an  in¬ 
efficient  planter  of  any  kind 
—  robs  you  of  bushels — and 
dollars — you  cannot  afford 
to  lose !  This  year,  play  safe. 


—  Grain  Drills 

—  Alfalfa  Drills 

—  Beet  &  Bean  Drills 

—  Corn  &  Cotton  Drills 

—  Corn  Planters 

—  Potato  Planters 

—  Lime  Sowers 

—  Buckeye  Cultivators 
NOTE:  Complete  Buckeye 
line  includes  one  and  two- 
row,  horse  and  tractor,  walk¬ 
ing  and  riding  cultivators. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Qentlemen:  Please  send  full  information  covering  machines  checked : 
Name _ 

Address _ 


Mail 
Coupon 
or  Letter 
for  Full 
Informa-  I 
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ENTAUR 

SMALL  FARM 

TRACTOR 

Displaces  the  Horse  on  the  small  farm.  Pays  for  Itself, 
in  the  saving  of  time,  labor  and  Horse  Feed.  Make : 
the  hard  jobs  easy.  "New-Way”  Ajr  Cooled  Motor, 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings,  Bosch  Ignition,  Automatic 
Governor,  13  inches  Axle  Clearance. 

Plows  7  inches  Deep  in  Clay  Sod 

Riding  Attachment  for  Harrowing,  Dragging,  Plant 
ing.  Cultivating,  Mowing,  etc.  A  portable  Power 
Plant  for  Sawing  Wood,  Grinding  Feed  and  doing 
the  many  power  jobs  on  the  small  farm.  Costs  onlu 
8  to  1 0c  per  hour  to  run.  Has  REVERSE — 
Backs  On  Its  Own  Power 
5  years'  successful  performance  has  proven  the  CEN¬ 
TAUR  the  most  economical,  reliable  and  efficient 
small  Tractor  made.  Liberal  Terms.  Money-Back 
Guarantee.  Write  for  illustrated  Catalog. 

THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  CO. 

62  Central  Are.,  Greenwich, 0.  ^ 


FARM  BARGAINS 

NEAR 

WASHINGTON 

Let  rue  send  you  this  interesting  free  booklet 
telling  why  Southern  Md.  farmland  offers  the 
greatest  opportunities  to  the  ambitious  farmer. 

K.  A.  McRae,  Exec.  Sec. 

Southern  Maryland  Immigration  Commission 
College  Park,  Md. _ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  r 


Do  You  Want  to  Save  Money? 

You  can  on  wire  fence,  posts,  metal 
roofing,  and  paint.  Write  for  our 
1924  Spring  Special  and  Compare 
our  prices. 

We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Consumers’  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 
P.  0.  Box  No.  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 

Low  steel  wheels,  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 
FMDIRF  Reduced  prices  Catalog  Free 
tnirinh  Mfg.Co.,  Box  ,s«, Quincy, III. 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


’Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru 

f rated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Root¬ 
age.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction, 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book 
No.  178 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES  - 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

223-273  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


n 

773 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book. 
Price  $1,  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
Bauer,  managers  of  the  Petroushka,  a 
Russian  restaurant  at  50  East  Fiftieth 
Street,  New  York,  were  suffocated  in  a 
fire  that  swept  the  upper  floors  of  the 
restaurant  building  shortly  before  8 
P.  M.  January  31.  Twenty-eight  em¬ 
ployees  and  15  dinner  guests  on  the  lower 
floors  of  the  five-story  building  escaped. 
The  fate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bauer  was  not 
known  until  firemen  found  their  bodies 
on  the  fifth  floor.  Firemen  believe  a 
panic  would  have  caused  heavy  loss  of 
life  if  the  fire  had  occurred  two  hours 
later. 

Louis  L.  Radt,  a  diamond  salesman 
for  a  New  York  firm,  reported  to  the 
Chicago  police,  January  31,  that  he  had 
been  kidnapped  in  Hyde  Park  by  three 
bandits,  who  robbed  him  of  diamonds 
valued  at  $250,000.  Radt.  who  repre¬ 
sents  Albert  Lorch  &  Co.  of  New  York, 
arrived  from  a  business  trip  to  St.  Louis 
and  was  walking  to  his  hotel,  when, 
he  says,  the  bandits  accosted  him,  pushed 
him  into  an  automobile,  threw  in  his 
two  grips  and  drove  away. 

Walter  Evans,  246  Emerson  Place, 
Brooklyn,  and  John  A.  Curtis,  234  W. 
Seventy-fourth  Street,  appeared  before 
Judge  Smith  in  Nassau  County  Court  at 
Mineola,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1,  and  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  indictments  accusing  them  of 
swindling  Wilbur  F.  Johnson,  of  East 
Norwich,  a  former  president  of  the  North 
Shore  Bank  of  Oyster  Bay,  out  of  more 
than  $75,000  in  fake  stock  transactions. 
William  Lanubuth,  00  Hancock  Street, 
Brooklyn,  was  also  named  in  the  indict¬ 
ment.  County  Detective  Nathaniel  G. 
Schlamm  said  the  men  swindled  Johnson 
by  selling  him  stock,  taking  his  promis¬ 
sory  note  and  then  failing  to  deliver  the 
stock,  or  else  delivering  stock  that  was 
worthless.  Most  of  these  notes  have 
been  recovered,  including  one  for  $100.- 
000  which  Johnson  gave  for  stock  in  a 
Long  Beach  development,  which  lie  was 
told  was  being  backed  by  Mayor  William 
H.  Reynolds.  The  authorities  say  no 
such  eonvpany  existed. 

Twelve  persons  were  killed  and  25  in¬ 
jured  February  2  when  two  interurban 
trains  on  the  Anderson  Division  of  the 
Indiana  Union  Traction  Company,  met 
in  a  head-on  collision  near  the  village 
of  Ingalls,  Ind.  Both  .  trains  consisted 
of  a  motor  car  and  trailer.  The  motor 
cars  were  telescoped  and  caught  fire, 
some  of  the  victims  being  burned  to 
death. 

The  home  of  the  Rev.  Wallace  Car¬ 
penter,  Presbyterian  minister,  was  demol¬ 
ished  near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  February  4, 
by  a  cyclone  and  his  wife  and  oldest  son 
instantly  killed.  Six  other  members  of 
the  family,  including  Mr.  Carpenter,  were 
badly  hurt. 

Burglars  forced  the  front  door  of  the 
warehouse  of  Finsilver,  Still  &  Moss  at 
42  West  Thirty-third  Street,  New  York, 
February  4  and  stole  imported  coatings 
and  camel’s  hair  cloth  valued  at  $25,000. 
It  is  believed  two  trucks  Avere  used  in 
carting  the  loot  away.  It  was  the  second 
burglary  at  the  warehouse  since  January 
17,  when  burglars  entered  through  a  rear 
Avindow  and  stole  $4,200  Avorth  of  goods. 
They  first  attempted  to  enter  through  a 
rear  window  February  4,  but  were  frus¬ 
trated  after  breaking  through  seven  half- 
inch  German  steel  bars  with  hydraulic 
nippers  and  opening  the  window  with  a 
jimmy.  Since  the  first  burglary  one-inch 
steel  bars  were  placed  across  the  windows 
on  the  inside,  and  the  burglars,  unable  to 
cut  through  these,  went  to  the  front  door. 

Forty-two  miners  perished  Avhen  the 
bottom  fell  out  of  a  small  pond  and 
flooded  the  workings  of  the  Milford  iron 
mine  near  Crosby,  Minn.,  February  o. 
Caught  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  small 
mine  only  seven  of  the  crew  of  49  at 
work  Avere  able  to  gain  the  safety  of  a 
skip  and  ascend  to  the  surface.  Their 
comrades  were  suffocated  by  the  slimy 
mud  and  water  that  gushed  through  the 
workings,  rising  to  within  a^  few  feet 
of  the  top  of  the  shaft  in  15  minutes. 
There  was  no  extended  warning;  just 
a  “nimble  like  a  thousand  automobiles 
roaring  down  a  distant  road,”  one  sur¬ 
vivor  said.  Then  the  wave  of  death 
engulfed  them,  battering  its  victims 
aginst  the  walls. 

WOODROW  WILSON. — The  death  of 
ex-President  Wilson  occurred  at  Wash¬ 
ington  February  3.  A  brief  resume  of 
his  career  follows:  Born  at  Staunton, 
Va„  December  28.  1856;  graduated  from 
Princeton  University,  1879;  selected  as 
president  of  Princeton  August  1,  199-. 
after  seventeen  years  a  college  professor ; 
elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  Novem- 
ber  10,  1910;  nominated  for  President  in 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Bal¬ 
timore.  July  2.  1912;  elected  President 
November  4,  1912 ;  inaugurated  March  4, 
1913;  re-elected  President  November  7, 
1916 ;  asked  Congress  to  declare  war 
on  Germany  April  2,  1917 ;  sailed  for 
France  December  4.  1918,  as  head  of 
American  Peace  Commission ;  signed 
treaty  of  Versailles  June  28,  1919;  car¬ 
ried  'fight  with  Senate  over  the  League 
of  Nations  to  country  September  3.1919 ; 
suffered  nervous  breakdoAvn  near  Wichita. 
Kan.,  September  26.  1919;  stricken  with 
paralysis  at  White  House,  October  5, 
1919 ;  retired  from  Presidency  March  .4, 
1921.  The  following  were  the  chief 
events  of  his  administration  : 

The  World  War ;  refusal  of  the  Senate 


to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the 
League'of  Nations  Covenant ;  negotiation 
of  arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain, 
Japan  and  many  other  countries;  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  of  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo 
and  Vera  Cruz ;  purchase  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies ;  refusal  to  recognize  any 
leader  in  Latin-America  Avho  acquired 
office  by  force ;  refusal  to  recognize  the 
Russian  Soviet  government. 

The  following  commissions  Avere  estab¬ 
lished  during  his  term  of  office:  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  banking  system ,  Rural 
Credits  banking  system ,  Federal  Trade 
Commission  ;  Shipping  Board  and  Emer¬ 
gency  Fleet  Corporation,  War  Risk  Bu¬ 
reau,  Railroad  Labor  Board,  Federal 
Water  Power  Commission,  Employees’ 
Compensation  Commission,  Alien  Prop¬ 
erty  Custodian,  Tariff  Commission,  Great 
government-owned  merchant  marine,  Go\’- 
ernment  railroad  in  Alaska,  Government 
operation  of  railroads  and  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  as  war  measure,  together 
with  food  and  fuel  control ;  Pacific  battle 
fleet  with  transfer  to  Pacific  of  bulk  of 
naval  forces.  .  . 

The  following  important  legislatwe 
acts  occurred  under  Mr.  Wilson :  Con¬ 
stitutional  amendments  providing  for  di¬ 
rect  election  of  Senators,  national  pro¬ 
hibition  and  equal  suffrage ;  selective 
service  draft  act,  a  war  measure  ;  Clayton 
anti-trust  laAV,  eight-hour  day  for  railroad 
employees.  Avorkmen’s  compensation  law, 
law  for  Federal  aid  in  state  highway 
construction,  La  Follette  seamen  s  act, 
immigration  law  with  literacy  test,  rev¬ 
enue  law  Avith  huge  increases  in  income 
and  other  taxes,  repeal  of  the  clause  in 
Panama  Canal  law  exempting  American 
ships  from  tolls,  Esch-Cummins  transpor¬ 
tation  act,  sale  of  seized,  enemy  dye  and 
chemical  patents  to  Chemical  I  oundation. 


Congressman  Blather  was  a  passen¬ 
ger  on  the  steamship  Sieve,  which  was 
slowlv  sinking.  The  passengers  were 
elimbirfg  into  the  lifeboats.  “Congress- 
man,”  suggested  a  reporter  aboard  the  ill- 
fated  craft,  “here’s  a  chance  for  some 

publicity.  If  you  cared - “You  may 

quote  me  as  saying,”  replied  the  states¬ 
man,  “that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a 
back-to-tlie-land  movement.” — The  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  Weekly. _ 


1/1(7  \  nrco  20  woodland,  balance  tillable,  at  Mount 
14!)  ACrBS  pleasant,  (near  Milford)  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J.  Very  productive;  good  brooks.  Colo¬ 
nial  style  10-room  house.  AYlll  be  repainted  and  de¬ 
corated  inside  and  out,  and  (mtbnild'ngs  will  be  re- 
paired.  Price,  $60  acre.  Will  accept  $1,000  cash; 
balance  $50  month,  including  interest.  Ideal  place 

for  summer  boarding  house,  4 m°Pwni 

watermelon  and  muskmelon  raised  on  this  lai  m.  Will 

consider  Exchange  for  1  or  2-famlly  house  or  vacant  pro 

perty.  Marshall,  Owner,  945  Myrtle  Ave..  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

AVe  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  Avithout  experience,  Avho  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  AA’rite  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency, 
AVe  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, me. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  299. 

IMPROVED,  60-acre  farm;  7-room  house,  newly 
painted;  good  outbuildings;  on  public  roads,  at 
station;  no  agents.  Apply,  HAYDEN,  Robbins, 
Del. 

BEAUTIFUL  country  home  at  foot  of  Berkshire 
mountains  consisting  of  fine  12-room  house, 
cellar,  garage  for  tAvo  cars,  poultry  houses,  ex¬ 
cellent  barn  with  basement,  stabling  for  tAvo 
horses,  four  acres  of  land,  asparagus  and  straAv- 
berry  beds,  fine  grape  arbors,  pear  and  apple 
trees,  shade  trees,  lawn  and  vegetable  garden; 
house  has  two  newly  equipped  bathrooms  com¬ 
plete  with  best  fixtures,  pipeless  furnace,  electric 
pump  from  never-failing  Avell  Avith  another  con¬ 
nection  to  a  creek  running  through  property, 
electric  light  in  every  room,  telephone  connec¬ 
tion,  all  buildings  newly  painted  inside  and  out 
and  in  very  good  repair,  more  than  a  can  load 
of  coke  and  four  tons  of  coal  go  with  property, 
iioav  in  cellar;  a  Avonderful  bargain  and  suitable 
for  poultrv  and  A’egetable  growing;  one  and  one- 
lialf  miles  from  R.  R.  station;  near  tOAvn  of 
1,500.  For  further  particulars  address  W. 

JEFFERSON,  Sharon,  Conn. 

FERTILE  FARM,  60  acres:  neAV  buildings,  silo. 
L.  G.  KELLOGG,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

ON  account  of  age,  48-acre  fruit,  truck  and 
poultry  farm:  sandy  soil;  plenty  good  soft, 
water;  all  stock  and  tools;  new  8-room  bouse, 
nicely  finished;  good  barn;  neAV  henhouse  and 
outbuildings;  near  schools,  churches  and  stores; 
good  market  all  around;  county  seat  12  miles; 
two  different  roads;  one  railroad  station  tAvo 
miles;  another  less  than  four  miles;  $4,500; 
less  than  cost  of  bouse.  GEO.  W.  BITTNER, 
Reech  Creek,  Pa. 

TWO  productive  farms  for  sale  or  rent;  one 
farm  produces  annually  1,000  to  2,000  barrels 
choice  Winter  apples.  Write  OAvner,  J.  F.  C. 
BRYANT,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Dover,  N.  J. 

FINE  FRUIT  FARM — 18  acres,  buildings;  fac¬ 
ing  Hudson  River.  Enquire  BOX  102,  New 
Baltimore,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — 200  acres,  near  MorristOAA'n,  N.  J.; 

cash  or  shares.  AA'rite  or  see  DR.  DOBIE, 
545  W.  111th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 190-acre  A-l  grain  and  dairy  farm 
along  Hudson  River,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.; 
stock  and  tools:  $2,500  down,  balance  easy 
terms;  price,  $8,000.  ADVERTISER  4771,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  EXCHANGE — 75  acres  for  a  small  place 
near  tOAvn.  or  will  sell  Avith  small  payment 
doAvn.  ADA'ERTISER  4809,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

I  WILL  FURNISH  all  equipment  and  share  the 
profits  of  a  ten-acre  fruit,  truck  garden  and 
poultrv  farm  with  an  experienced  man.  G.  F. 
SMITH.  906  Union  Street,  Schenectady. 


FOR  RENT — Famous  Lakewood  Farm;  20  acres; 

15  under  cultivation;  berries,  fruit  trees;  large 
hen  house,  capacity  1500;  Colonial  house,  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  electricity,  running  Avater; 
within  reach  of  all  Summer  New  Jersey  beaches; 
most  progressive  Winter  resort;  to  responsible 
party;  only  $1,000  yearly.  Address,  IMPORTER, 
Box  320  Madison  Square  Post  Office,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BRICK  HOUSE,  thick  walls,  cool  in 
Summer,  warm  in  Winter,  beautifully  located 
on  a  crest  in  AA'est  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.; 
modern  improvements,  electric  lights,  gas,  steam 
heat.  22  rooms,  well  suited  for  a  sanitarium 
or  home  of  some  sort;  lot  200x170,  all  or  part  of 
17  acres  adjoining  can  be  purchased;  improve¬ 
ments  on  17  acres,  barn,  chicken  houses,  a 
large  very  successful  and  profitable  mush¬ 
room  plant,  thriving  young  orchard,  about  100 
trees  mostly  apple,  in  bearing.  FOR  SALE 
because  of  death  of  one  of  the  owners.  J., 
BOX  20,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


BARGAIN,  44-acre  poultry-dairy  farm,  near 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.;  three  hundred  foot  laying 
house,  large  barn.  Alfalfa  soil,  12  acres  mer¬ 
chantable  timber;  no  dwelling;  for  quick  sale, 
$1,000;  terms  if  desired.  LESLIE  PETERSON 
R.  D.  1,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 11%  acres  village  farm,  with  stock 
and  tools,  suitable  for  poultry,  truck  and 
fruit;  close  to  city;  house,  0  rooms,  in  good 
condition;  a  barn  and  other  outbuildings;  $1,500 
cash;  rest  easy  payments;  price,  $4,800.  BOX 
56A,  Keyport,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Productive  152-acre  farm,  well 
watered,  12  woodland  location,  Washington 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  3  miles  from  A'alley  Fal'.s;  build¬ 
ings  and  house  in  good  condition;  silo,  coav'- 
barn,  stanchions,  35  cattle;  tractor  used  on  farm. 
Address  owner,  ANDREW  J.  RYAN,  R.  1, 
A'alley  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Colonial  house,  14  rooms,  tourists’ 
accommodation  tea  room.  State  road,  excep¬ 
tional  location,  $6,500.  WM.  H.  SEBKING, 
Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — To  rent,  ftarm  suitable  for  market 
gardening,  AA’ithin  75  miles  of  NeAA'  York. 
HUTCHINSON,  117  Jamaica  Ave.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 


MUST  SELL  HOME  FARM,  155  acres,  in  Ken¬ 
nebec  Co.,  Me.,  as  work  takes  me  aA\’ay;  good 
crop  land;  one-third  mile  to  church,  school,  can¬ 
ning  factory  and  electric  railroad;  only  $22  per 
acre,  half  cash  and  easy  term.  A.  W.  BEN¬ 
NER,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


AVTLL  LEASE  OR  SELL  for  one  or  more  years, 
15  acres  of  black  muck  land;  easy  terms. 
H.  E.  PRICE,  Birdland  Farm,  Central  A'alley, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AArANTED — General  store;  liaA’e  $1,200  to  in¬ 
vest  in  store  located  Avithin  200  miles  of 
NeAA*  A'ork  City.  ADA'ERTISER  4791,  care  Rural 
NeAV-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  4-room  bungaloAV,  tvA'o  years 
old,  Summer  kitchen  and  garage;  five  acres 
land,  three  miles  outside  A'ine’.and,  near  schools, 
churches  and  railroads;  fine  roads;  price,  $2,100, 
$1,000  cash  required;  act  quick.  E.  L. 
LAUBSCH,  oAvner,  A’ineland,  N.  J. 


CALIFON,  N.  J.,  near  High  Bridge;  several 
daily  trains  and  fast  freight;  A’ery  produc¬ 
tive  farm,  161  acres.  5  springs,  comfortable 
house,  10  rooms,  furnace  and  bath  room;  large 
outbuildings,  farm  implements  and  tractor; 
peach  orchard;  apples,  etc.;  Alfalfa  field;  im¬ 
mediate  possession  if  desired;  price,  $15,000; 
Avould  consider  offer;  obliged  to  sell.  Address, 
T.  J.  KUMMBR,  R.F.D.  1,  Califon,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  poultry  farm  in  the  pines, 
4-room  dwelling,  two  large  poultry  houses 
and  barn;  four  miles  from  A'ineland;  price, 
$800,  $400  cash  required.  ALFRED  LAUBSCH, 
owner,  A’ineland,  N.  J. 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  HEALTH,  I  AA’ill  sell  farm 
and  boarding  house;  all  in  good  condition. 
ADA'ERTISER  4792,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — 113  acres,  new  house,  8  rooms,  2  barns, 
10  ooavs,  5  horses,  tools;  bargain.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4793,  care  Rural  Ne\A  ’-Yorker. 


FERTILE  HILL  FARM,  47  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings;  $2,000;  2  miles  station;  pleasant  Sum¬ 
mer  home.  CHARLES  BEE.  Lebanon  Springs, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm  within  100  miles  NeAV 
York.  ADA'ERTISER  4807,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE  at  Nassau,  Rens¬ 
selaer  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  about  1200  apple  trees,  44 
acres  of  good  land;  ideal  for  small  fruits  and 
poultry.  LOCK  BOX  273,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 4  acres  of  dry  level  land  or  26 
acres  Amityville,  L.  I.  W.  ROSTRON,  161 
Lambert.on  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 4%-aere  poultry  farm,  35  miles 
from  New  York  City,  near  trolley,  6-room 
bungalow,  garage,  chicken  coops,  fruit  trees, 
Avater  in  house,  pipeless  heater;  reasonable; 
write  for  particulars.  A.  LINNECKE,  It.  4, 
Box  56,  NeAV  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARM,  20  acres.  900  layers.  neAV 
buildings,  electricity,  one  mile  from  railroad 
on  concrete  road;  particulars.  Avrite  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  4806,  care  Rural  New1- Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-room  house,  bath,  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity,  tAA’O  acres,  barn,  garage,  henhouses, 
fruit;  on  State  road,  betAveen  tAA’O  villages. 
BOX  42,  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y.  . 


FOR  SALE — -72  acres,  Albany  11  miles,  railroad 
1%  miles.  10-room  house,  two  barns,  large 
henhouse,  other  buildings:  electric  lights,  tele¬ 
phone,  stock,  tools.  S.  D.  BENEDICT,  A’oor- 
:  heesville,  N.  Y. 

FARM  WANTED  for  $1,000  cash;  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  A.  KOSTER,  341  Lincoln 
Road.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 77-acre  farm  near  Watkins.  Schuy¬ 
ler  Co..  N.  Y.,  on  stone  road  half  mile  from 
railroad  SAvitch,  7  acres  Avoods  containing  con¬ 
siderable  lumber,  balance  nearly  all  tillable; 
soil  Dunkirk  clay  loam,  gentle  slope  to  the  east, 
thoroughly  tile  drained;  natural  clover  and  grain 
land,  very  .  productive ;  house  recently  refinished 
inside,  electricity,  hard  and  soft  Avater  in  house; 
new  gambrel  roof  barn:  price,  $1,500  cash  and 
$4,000  mortgage.  Write  E.  C.  BARKMAN, 
Watkins,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE— Hayes  triplex  power  sprayer,  200 
gallon  tank,  used  two  seasons  and  like  neAV. 
ADA'ERTISER  4812,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  3  zones; 

clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15;  buckAvheat, 
5  lbs..  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  AA’ell-sat- 
isfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIND, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckAAlieat.  $1  and 
$1.80,  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Cyphers  390  incubators.  G.  W 
HERRON,  Nicholson,  Pa. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY— Delivered  by  mail,  5  to 
40  lbs.  in  third  zone,  60  lbs.  in  second;  cir¬ 
cular  free;  ten  lbs.  clover  $2.15,  buckwheat 
$1.90.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  large  Oregon  prunes  direct;  25  lbs.,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  $3.85;  100  lbs.,  freight  paid,  $12.35. 
KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 


HONEY — Clover-raspberry,  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buck¬ 
Avheat,  $1.75,  delivered  third  zone.  S.  S. 
STRATTON,  Newark  A'alley,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 1924  price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

AA'ILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  lbs.,  $1.15, 
delivered.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


IF  you  cannot  afford  to  visit  the  Adirondacks 
you  can  at  least  have  a  fresh  picked  3-lb. 
balsam  pillow',  only  $1.25;  prepaid  cash  Avith 
order;  cretonne  cover.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2 
Raquette,  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clOA-er,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
Avheat,  $1  and  $1.75  postpaid  first  three  zones; 
60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckAvheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


APRONS — Pretty  percale  bungaloAV  aprons,  well 
made  in  attractive  styles,  $1.35  (postpaid). 
E.  STILSON,  R.  8,  Shelton,  Conn. 


PURE,  delicious  Vermont  Maple  Syrup;  orders 
taken  now  for  neAV  crop,  ready  in  March  and 
April;  $3  per  gal.;  sugar  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails, 
40c  per  lb.  W.  IT.  AVARREN,  No.  Pomfret,  Art. 


HONEY — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


ELECTRIC  GENERATOR,  one  K.W.,  3  coal¬ 
burning  500-chick  brooders;  Newton  and  AA'isli- 
bone;  12  Poorman  brooders;  2  Buckeye  oil  500- 
chick  brooder.  H.  L.  HAMILTON,,  R.  D.  1, 
Huntington,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HORSERADISH,  ground  and  shipped 
the  same  day  the  order  is  received,  by  parcel 
post  paid,  at  $1.25  per  doz.  bottles;  less  than 
one  doz.,  15c  a  bottle.  S.  J.  McMICHAEL, 
142  N.  Cory  St.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


WANTED— Old  coins.  P.  M.  LANGE,  817 
Flower  City  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AArANTED — Hickorynuts  by  the  bushel.  Address 
DR.  L.  D.  POWERS,  Red  Squirrel  Farm, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Motor  Maeultivator  garden  tractor; 

4  cycle  engine;  bought  last  Fall;  never  been 
used,  haA’e  no  use  noAV  for  same;  price  Avhen 
bought,  $155;  first  money  order  for  $100  takes 
it:  tool  holder,  cultivator,  teeth  and  Aveeders 
included.  ALBERT  F.  KALBER,  Newington 
Junction,  Conn. 


IN  good  order,  volumes  Rural  New-Yorker,  some 
in  eighties;  also  proceedings  NeAV  York  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  for  45  years;  correspondence 
solicited.  J.  F.  ROSE,  South  Byron,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Steel  barrel  cart,  $5;  Planet  Junior 
celery  liiller,  $10;  Richland  feed  grinder  and 
extra  burr,  $15;  Henderson  horse  marker,  $8; 
King  of  Corn  field  planter,  $20;  potato  digger, 
$5;  folding  drag-satv,  $5;  Hocking  A'alley  corn 
sheller,  $10:  all  as  good  as  new;  f.o.b.  JAS. 
AV.  SEWALL,  Old  Toavu,  Me. 


CEDAR  bean  poles,  $10  per  100;  cedar  for 
rustic  work,  any  size  or  length  Avanted; 
order  now-  for  Spring.  ADA'ERTISER  4775, 
care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


ORANGES — GRAPEFRUIT— Tree-ripened;  bush¬ 
el-boxes,  picked,  jtacked  in  grove;  oranges, 
$1.65;  mixed,  $1.40;  grapefruit,  $1.15;  F.O.B., 
Wauchula,  Fla.;  send  money  Avith  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Jr.,  Wauchula,  Fla.  P.  O.  Box  482. 


CLOA'ER  HONEY — Guaranteed  pure,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.15;  tAA’O  5-lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails, 
$4.25,  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  here, 
delivered  at  station,  $8;  two  CO-lb.  cans,  $15. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cyphers  incubator,  390  capacity; 

good  condition.  R.  W.  RGB E RTS,  Bartlett, 
N.  Y. 


GASOLINE  LANTERNS,  good  as  neAV,  $3.50 
each.  S.  FRANKMA.N,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 
R.  D.  1 


CLOA'ER  HONEY — Six  5-lb.  pails,  $5,  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $7.50,  two  $14 
here;  club  orders,  write  for  quantity  prices. 
DR.  R.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Buckeye  coal-burning  canopy 
brooders;  largest  size;  practically  neAV,  $20 
each;  crated,  F.O.B.  station.  C.  B.  DRAKE, 
Bomoseen,  A't. 


WANTED — 390-size  Cyphers  Incubators,  also 
stoA’e  brooders.  V.  O.  PETERSEN,  Factory- 
ville,  Pa. 


A  WISHBONE  INCUBATOR  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  500-egg  capacity.  ADA'ERTISER  4794, 
care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


CATTLE  Beets  and  BuckAvheat  for  sale.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4795,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Willys-Light  Junior  32-volt,  electric 
light  plant  Avith  160  ampere-hour  battery;  en¬ 
tire  outfit  neAV,  never  uncrated;  price,  $295. 
LOCK  BOX  273,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


CLOA'ER  HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  wholesome; 

5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  postpaid  third  zone. 
CHARLES  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN — Five  section  Candee  Incubator  and 
Hoovers.  BERKELEY  MANOR,  Central  A'al¬ 
ley,  N.  Y. 


HONEYMADE  NUT  CRUSH— A  healthful  candy 
combining  the  Avholesome  nutriment  of  choice 
nut  meats  with  the  appealing  deliciousnesw  of 
pure  honev;  pound  and  half.  $1  postpaid. 
SAWYER  BROS.,  R.  3,  Portsmouth,  A'a. 


WANTED — Small  electric  light  plant  to  run 
fan  for  incubator:  also  Rrahma  hens  wanted. 
L.  HALLENBECK,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 
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Puts  2  H-P  Engine  on  Your 
Place  for  Only  s14^  Down 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  Famous  Engine  Manufac¬ 
turer,  Makes  Startling  Offer  On 
Witte  Throttling-Governor  Mag¬ 
neto  -  Equipped  Engine. 

Farmers,  now  more  than  ever,  appre¬ 
ciate  the  need  of  power  on  the  farm  and 
know  they  can  make  $500  to  $1,000  ad¬ 
ditional  profit  a  year  with  an  all-purpose 
engine. 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  nationally-known  engine 
manufacturer,  has  announced  a  2-horse 
power  engine  which  burns  either  kero¬ 
sene,  gasoline,  distillate  or  gas  with  a 
special  throttling  governor.  It  delivers 
full  power  on  kerosene,  gasoline,  distillate 
or  gas.  This  new  WITTE  ENGINE 
has  revolutionized  power  on  the  farm  as 


it  handles  practically  every  job  with  ease 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  hired  help. 
Easily  moved  from  one  job  to  another,  it 
is  trouble-proof  and  so  simple  that  a  boy 
can  operate  it. 

To  introduce  this  wonderful  new  en¬ 
gine  to  a  million  new  users  Mr,  Witte 
has  arranged  to  put  it  on  any  place  for 
a  90-day  guaranteed  test.  Since  it  costs 
only  $14.24  to  take  advantage  of  this  sen¬ 
sational  offer  and  nearly  a  year  to  pay 
the  low  balance,  Mr.  Witte  confidently  ex¬ 
pects  every  progressive  power-user  to  be 
soon  using  a  WITTE.  Every  reader  of 
this  paper  who  is  interested  in  making 
bigger  profits  and  doing  all  jobs  by  en¬ 
gine  power  should  write  today  for  full  de¬ 
tails  of  this  remarkable  offer.  You  are 
under  no  obligations  by  writing. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1895  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1895  Empire  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AVED*60 


I  ree’d  fence  and  gates  o.  b. 
Am  well  pleased  and  I  Baved 
$60.00  on  my  order’’— writes 
Nathan  Leggett  of  Bristol, 
Va.  You  can  do  it,  too. 


FREE  BargainBook 


FENCE 

GATES 

POSTS 

ROOFING 

PAINT 


money  Bavins:  book. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
D«pt.  4307  Cleveland.  Ohio 


FENCING 


3  or  4  ft.  height, 
alonz  Highways. 


We  manufacture  a  ready  made 
Cedar  Picket  andGalvanized  Wire 
Pence— i  nterwove  n  —  Painted 
Green — Red — or  Plain — made  in 
Used  extensively  for  Snow  Protection 


KxceUent  for  chicken,  stock  or  any  yards.  Write  for 
prices  and  catalog.  Agents  wanted. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  12  Logan  St..  Burlington.  N.  J. 


l:lr«csa  s°". 

■mMUMBI  Wheels 


Look 
for  This 

Tag  . 

It  it  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 

Our  Catalog  %  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
>  With  high  or  low 
wheels,  eithei 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Sin£,  Vi. 


Renewing  Dairy  Herd 

We  maintain  a  herd  of  65  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  cows,  practically  all  of  which  have 
been  purchased  for  about  $125  each. 
These  cows  have  been  carefully  selected, 
and  chosen  as  young  as  possible,  so  that 
the  herd  is  composed  of  comparatively 
young  cows.  They  are  stable-fed  the  year 
round  as  we  have  no  pasture.  Our 
method  in  the  past  has  been  to  entirely 
change  the  cows  yearly,  turning  back  to 
a  dealer  the  non-producers,  keeping  only 
the  very  best  (two  or  three  cows)  and 
paying  practically  no  attention  to  breed¬ 
ing.  Two  years  ago  we  changed  our 
method  and  began  breeding  and  holding 
all  the  cows  to  freshen,  and  buying  new 
cows  only  as  one  began  to  decline.  With 
this  method  we  want  to  charge  off  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  the  purchase  price  of 
these  cows  each  year,  but  we  are  un¬ 
decided  as  to  the  best  way  of  so  doing. 
As  the  herd  is  under  State  and  Federal 
supervision  we  slaughter  and  use  all 
cows  that  are  no  longer  profitable.  For 
these  cows  we  are  allowed  market  price 
for  eow  beef,  and  a  carcass  usually  turns 
,us  about  $70  so  you  see  our  salvage 
value  is  very  good.  Our  proposed  method 
is  to  charge  off  $5  per  year  per  cow  from 
three  to  ten  years  old,  and  $10  per  year 
per  cow  from  ten  to  fourteen  years,  but 
we  are  not  exactly  satisfied  with  this 
method.  Can  you  give  us  a  good  work¬ 
able  plan  of  inventorying  the  herd? 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  H.  M.  d. 

It  is  evident  from  your  experience  and 
from  that  of  other  State  Institutions  that 
the  only  way  to  build  up  a  satisfactory 
herd  of  producing  cows  is  to  raise  the 
heifer  calves  from  the  highest  producing 
cows,  provided  a  herd  sire  tracing  to  high 
producing  ancestry  is  available.  Where 
cows  are  milked  during  the  one  lactation 
period  and  then  turned  into  beef  the  cost 
of  this  turn-over  is  very  high.  Then  there 
is  the  danger  of  the  introduction  not  only 
of  tuberculosis  hut  abortion  as  well. 

It  is  a  pity  to  slaughter  a  dairy  cow 
that  yields  let  us  say  10.000  to  15,000  lbs. 
of  milk  per  year  and  it  is  mighty  haz-d  to 
replace  individuals  of  this  type  in  your 
herd.  Therefore  I  believe  that  you  have 
adopted  a  constructive  policy  by  deciding 
to>  raise  the  heifer  calves  from  your  best 
cows  in  sufficient  number  to  replace  ani¬ 
mals  that  for  one  reason  or  another  must 
be  eliminated  from  the  herd. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  that  J 
know  for  inventory  and  establishment 
of  values  in  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  is  to 
place  a  valuation  of  $25  on  the  heifer 
calves  when  they  are  six  months  old  ;  then 
increasing  this  amount  at  the  ratio  of  $15 
a  year  until  the  heifers  come  with  their 
second  calves.  Thus  you  will  see  that 
you  have  established  practically  beef 
values  for  these  animals  until  they  have 
demonstrated  their  value  as  profitable 
producers  of  milk.  Under  average  con¬ 
ditions  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
heifers  that  are  raised  grow  through  to 
maturity  and  prove  to  be  profitable  milk¬ 
ers.  After  the  heifer  freshens  with  her 
second  or  third  calf,  it  is  wise  to  give  her 
an  appraised  value. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  heifer  calf  at 
six  months  old  is  given  a  value  of  $25. 
By  appreciating  her  value  at  $15  a  year 
her  value  would  be  placed  at  $70  when 
she  is  3 %  years  old.  If  she  was  pro¬ 
ducing  at  this  age  as  much  milk  as  the 
cow  that  cost  $125  'then  it  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  proper  to  give  her  this  value  at 
this  time.  Assuming  that  healthy  cows 
are  in  their  prime  from  the  time  they  are 
five  until  they  are  nine,  then  it  would  be 
well  to  depreciate  values  from  this  stage 
at  the  rate  of  $15  per  year,  which  would 
mean  that  where  the  eow  was  valued  at 
$125  at  4*4  years  of  age  and  depreciated 
at  the  rate  of  $15  a  year,  your  $70  beef 
value  figure  would  be  approached  when 
the  cow  was  Sy2  years  old.  Of  course 
this  means  that  between  the  ages  of  3% 
and  4%  there  is  a  substantial  increase 
in  inventory  values,  but  it  is  possible  at 
this  time  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
individual. 


HTCHER 
TERRACER 

Actually  turned  one  flooded  acre  into 
'this  record  crop  payer.  Makes  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  cash  crop  gainaL 

Send  for  Free  Book 

and  10  Day  Free  Trial 
1  Offer.  Works  in  any 

5  soil.  Horses  or  Trac- 
Jtor.  All  steel,  adjust- 
lable,  reversible.  Does. 

J  work  of  100  men.  Open 

drainage, tiling:  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Lo\.  price. 

Owensboro  Ditcher 

6  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  2034  Owensboro,  Ky. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


At  Briareliff  Farms  we  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  any  values  for  individuals  under  six 
months  of  age.  We  appreciated  them 
according  to  their  beef  value  until  they 
came  into  milk.  Then  they  were  valued 
again  after  one  lactation  period  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  their  ability  at  the  pail  and  we 
based  their  value  upon  the  next  year’s 
production.  Usually  an  appreciation  and 
a  depreciation  of  10  per  cent  is  looked 
upon  as  conservative ;  but  where  one 
tuberculin  tests  twice  a  year  and  feeds 
his  cows  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
more  than  average  production  of  milk. 
15  per  cent  depreciation  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  more  nearly  correct,  T.  c,  ai. 
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Poor  replacement  parts  can 
ruin  a  good  mechanical  job 

When  your  engine  needs  re-conditioning  it  pays  to  use  the 
best  replacement  parts  you  can  buy.  The  new  low  prices 
on  McQuay-Norris  Leak-Proof  and  Superoyl  rings  put 
them  within  reach  of  everyone.  For  example,  the  Leak- 
Proof  and  Superoyl  combination  for  such  cars  as  Fords  and 
Chevrolets  is  now  only  $8.00. 

And  when  replacement  is  needed  on  the  other  vital  units  of 
your  engine — pistons,  piston  pins  and  bearings,  it  will  pay 
you  to  see  that  they  are  of  McQuay-Norris  make.  McQuay- 
Norris  products  have  always  been  the  highest  standard  of 
quality.  In  design,  material,  accuracy  of  manufacture  and 
satisfactory  service  they  have  been  leaders  for  years. 

o 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  over-sizes  for  every  make  and  model 
of  engine,  automobile,  truck,  tractor,  stationary  engine,  etc. 
Dealers  everywhere  either  have  McQuay-Norris  replacement 
parts  in  stock  or  can  get  them  immediately  for  you. 


AW 

4 


Now 


Hlill  MiPUAY-N0RRIS 


T 


The  original  oil  reservoir 
ring  for  oil-pnmpers.  Us® 


The  original  compression  ono  on  oacil  pl8ton' 
ringforreplacement.  Means 
better  performance  in  worn 
cylinders. 

McQUAY-NORRI 

PISTON  RINGS -PISTONS-PINS -BEARINGS 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.,  General  Offices,  St.  Louis,  U.S.  A. 

Factories:  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Connersvillc,  Ind.;  Toronto,  Canada 


New  De  Laval 

is  a  Surprise 


now  been  on  the  market  for  over  a  year,  and  of 
which  there  are  more  than  100,000  in  use,  is  a  sur¬ 
prise  in  many  ways. 

Bigger  Cream  Checks.  The  most  pleasing  surprise 
of  this  new  De  Laval  Separator  is  the  bigger  cream 
check  it  will  bring  you,  the  fine  quality  of  the  cream 
it  produces,  its  convenience  and  ease  of  handling  and 
turning. 

Self-Centering  Bowl.  Among  the  new  features  and  refine¬ 
ments  of  the  new  De  Laval  is  a  self-centering  bowl  which 
eliminates  vibration,  causing  it  to  run  smoother,  adding  to  its 
life  and  efficiency. 

Costs  Less  Butter.  And  finally,  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
even  with  its  many  improvements  and  refinements,  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  10  per  cent  more  capacity,  this  new  De  Laval  can  be  purchased 
for  approximately  20  per  cent  less  butter  than  was  required  for  the 
same  size  machine  10  years  ago. 

Pays  For  Itself.  A  new  De  Laval  will  soon  pay  for  itself.  Perhaps 
you  are  now  losing  the  price  of  a  new  one  by  hand  skimming,  or  by 
using  a  worn-out  or  inferior  separator.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent 
send  coupon  for  complete  information. 

De  Laval  Milker.  Also  ask  about  the  De  Laval  Milker,  which 
soon  pays  for  itself  with  a  herd  of  10  or  more  cows,  and  is 
giving  wonderful  satisfaction  to  thousands  of  users 


fc.60/t 

*14.40 
Down- the  rest 
in  easy  monthly 
payments/ 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 
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Chicks  that  carry 
the  blood  of  winners 

Entries  of  Kerr  pullets  in  the 
Third  Vineland  International 
Egg-Laying  Contest  finished 
second  and  seventh  in  the  list 
of  Highest  Individual  Rec¬ 
ords.  These  birds  from  our 
breeding  farm  represent  the 
stock  from  which  we  breed 
headers  for  our  Special  Mat¬ 
ings  laying  flocks. 

Kerr’s  Special  Matings  Chicks 
carry  the  blood  of  America’s 
greatest  laying  families. 
Their  great  vigor  is  the  result 
of  constantly  infusing  heavy 
producing  lines  with  sturdy, 
pure-bred  flocks.  No  light- 
forced  pullets — no  inbreeding. 

You  could  not  produce  chicks 
of  this  quality  at  anywhere 
near  their  low  cost.  100  per 
cent  delivery  by  mail  guar¬ 
anteed.  We  will  refund  or  re¬ 
place  any  losses  in  delivery. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  Kerr’s 
Chick  Book  No.  9.  It  gives 
the  reasons  why  Kerr’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  Chicks  are  preferred 
by  large  and  small  poultry 
raisers.  Write  to-day — it  is 
now  ready  for  mailing. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  I nternational  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark.  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Fine  Baby  Chicks 
Ready  Now! 

We  can  supply  extra-early  chicks 
which  progressive  poultrymen 
value  su  highly.  Our  favorable 
Virginia  climate  enables  us  to  get 
big  hatches  now  anil  make  attrac¬ 
tive  prices  to  early  buyers. 

Barred  Rocks- Reds -Wh.  Leghorns 

Bl  eeding  flocks  with  real  business  quality— carefully 
culled— free-range.  Chicks  hatched  in  most  modern 
incubators.  They  are  sure  to  please. 

Hatches  Weekly-Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Write  now  for  complete  catalog  and 
money-saving  price  list 

Massanutten  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc. 
Box  N-331  |  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


The  White  Egg  Farm 

Production  Bred  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

A  breeding  farm  which  considers  quality  of  stock  and 
Eggs  of  first  importance.  Fifth  year  of  certification  ami 
third  year  of  pedigree  breeding.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  R.  STONE  -  Clyde,  New  York 


CliicK  slOc  UP 

S  O  White  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds  and 
Mixed.  Oirc.  Free.  CL0Y0  NIEMOND,  Mcfllisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  and 
R.  I.  Reds 

All  chicks  from  Free 
range  etock.  No  lights 
used  on  breeders.  15,- 
000  chicks  weekly  be¬ 
ginning  February  26tli. 
Booklet  and  price  list 
free. 


Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  Brown,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Certified  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

World’s  Great  Famous  8nowdeu  Eng-. 

I _ •  „  _ lish  and  Tancred  White  ( 

Laying  Strains  Leghorns.  Official  mo 
291  Egg  ltecords.  Guaranteed  strong,  vk, 
healthy  chicks.  Fertile  hatching  eggs. 

Pullets,  Stock.  REAL  MONEY  MAKERS.  Beau¬ 
tiful  circular  FREE.  Frank  A.  Van  ISree 
Box  33  Zeeland,  Michigan 


BABY  OHICKS 

$11—100.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $13—100.  Rocks, 
$15.  R.  I.  Reds.  $15.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  De¬ 
livered  free.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0.  J.  Millirstown,  P». 


BABY  CHICKS  I 

Bred  from  trap-nested  hens  mated  with  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Rapp  &  Hollywood  strain.  Sixth  pen 
AT  VINELAND.  Fourth  individual  with  205  eggs  last 
year  at  Vineland  contest.  A  few  pedigreed  cocker¬ 
els  at  «5  and  SilO.  OLD  ORCHARD  FARM 
HENRY  RAPP,  Jr.  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


Trapnesied  Barred  Rocks.  15  yrs. breeding.  Eggs,  stock, 
I  chicks.  Circulars.  AKTHUIt  SEAKLF.S,  Box  N,  Milford,  N.  II. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  xmg  vGhrou>eris?pr1pzee': 

Chicago;  2nd  soil,  1st  prize  Madison  Square  Garden.  EGGS 

IN  SEASON.  ELIZABETH  TATE,  Draper,  Virginia 


HATCHING  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

From  heavy  producing  Barron’s  White  Leghorns  and  Tol- 
man’s  White  Rocks.  Breeding  stock  and  pullets  for  sale. 

BRIGHTWATERS  POULTRY  FARM  Briohtwaters,  L.  I  ,  N  Y. 


S.  C.  Buff,  White  and  B  I.cghnrns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  Reds  andMixed.  of  healthy, 
free  range  stock.  Guaranteed  safe  delivery. 
Circular  free.  Jacob  Niemond,  McAllstorville,  Pa.  Box  Z 


Quality  Baby  Chicks-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

PINE  SHAW  POULTRY  FARM.  D.  Beck.  Deer  Park.  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Bronze  Turkey  Hens  Mt.  hoIL8f^IS^L..  n.j 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

^Hatching  Eggs— Growing  and  Breeding  Stock. 

CEDAR  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  Box  6  N.  Germantown,  N.Y. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

from  our  own  breeding  pens.  Wy- 
ckoll  Strain.  Pure,  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  J  ’repaid ,  $18  per  100;  $175 
perl, 000.  After  May  15th,  $!6per  100. 


BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 
C.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prop,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Phone,  Plainsboro  ess 


Barron  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  Large,  long,  deep  bodied  birds,  and  the  most 
persistent  layers,  direct  from  ImportedStock.  Catalogue. 

Kulin’s  Leghorn  Farm  -  Sycamore,  Ohio 


p L'  Bar  Rooks,  16c;  Reds, ,16c;  W.  Leghorns,  1  Sc; 

Mixed,  lie.  100#  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular,  twin  Ha TCHEIIV,  MoAlisterville,  Pa. 


EIGHT  BRAHMA  HATCHING  EGGS 

Wood  strain,  farm  raised  stock,  $3  per  15  eggs.  Eggs 
from  one  and  two-year  old  liens. 

Glendale  Poultry  Farm  -  Dillsbury,  Pa. 


C  i fl  iCrCS  Rocks,  15c;  S.  C.  Ancohas,  10c.  hale 
^ *  x a v- x  w  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

THE  BROOKSIDE  FARM  M cAlisterville .  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


Giant  Bronze  Toms  at  $10  and 
$1  2.50  each.  Heus  at  $7.50  and 
$8  each.  A  few  Black  Suffolk  toms 
at  same  price.  These  are  big,  hus¬ 
ky,  healthy  birds.  White  Pekin,  female  ducks,  at  $3 
each.  ROOK-CLIFF  FARM  llrogue vllle.  Pu, 


300  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

April  hatched  (1923.)  A  great  laying  strain,  $1.75  each. 
A  few  Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels  at  $3.50  and  $4  each. 
ROCK-CLIFF  FARM _  Brogueville,  Pa. 

White  Wyandotte  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Martin  Dorcas  direct.  Also  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Small  Deposits  and  promptdeliveries.  Prices  l  ight. 
Write  for  list.  A.  B.  CARD,  Boontou,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


Phinl/o  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Brown  Leg- 
UniCKS  horns. healthy  &  hardy.  Mrs.  Frank  Meier,  Arlington,  N.Y 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

_  Merit  Brought  Their  Fame 

Calling  a  chick  “Quality”  doesn’t  make  it  so.  To  be  “Quality,’ 
a  chick  must  come  from  parent  stock  above  reproach  on  any 
score.  To  be  “Quality,”  a  chick  must  also  have  the  benefit  or 
skilled  experienced  hatching.. 

Hillpot  Record  Layers,  coupled  with  Hillppt  Standard¬ 
ized  Methods  of  Hatching,  are  responsible  for  the  “Quality 
in  every  Hillpot  Chick. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYAND0TTES 

1924  1  atnlocue.’Ouality  Chicks,”  FREE.  Shows  how  we  ship  chicks  parcel  post  direct 
to  your  door|  guaranteeing  safe  arrival  of  full  count  anywhere  within  1,200  miles. 

W  F  HILLPOT  Box  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

*  Member  Inlernational  Baby  Chick  Association  Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


The  Famous  Picturesque  Chicks 


Mv  farm  bein>'  one  of  the  oldest  poultry  farms  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  gives  the  public  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  baby  chicks  that  are  from  breeding  flocks,  that  have  taken  professional  men  years  in 
producing,  both  for  egg  production  and  exhibition  purposes.  1  have  a  number  of  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
tb-it  have  been  culled  bv  men  from  our  New  Jersey  Experimental  Station  for  certification.  This  gives 
vou  an  opportunity  to  secure  either  eggs  or  chicks  from  the  best  J.  15.  Giants  to  be  had.  We  are  equally 
as  careful  in  culling  our  flocks  from  all  breeds  as  we  are  with  our  J.  B.  Giants. 


PRICES  OF  [CHICKS 


Approved  J. 

25  chicks . 

50  “  . 

100  “  . 

Eggs  $7  per  15. 


B.  Giants 

. $13.50 

.  28  00 

.  50.00 


Utility  J.  B.  Giants 

25  chicks . 

50  “  . 

100  . 

Eggs  S4  per  15. 


511  00 
22.00 
40.00 


R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 


25  chicks . S6  00 

50  “  10  50 

100  “  .  20  01) 

500  “  95  00 

1000  “  . 175,00 


White  Wyandottes 

25  chicks . $ 

50  “  . 

100  “  . 

500  “  . 

1000  “  . 


7.00 
12.50 
24.00 
1 1 5  00 
220.00 


White  Leghorns 


25  chicks . $  5.00 

50  “  9.50 

100  “  .  1800 

500  “  85.00 

1000  “  .  160.00 

Mixed  and  Assorted 

25  chicks . $  4.00 

56  “  8.00 

100  “  15.00 


We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival  and  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Send  for  mating  list,  etc. 


PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71-B,  TRENTON  JUNCTION,  N.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


Soy  Beans  in  Place  of  Meat  Scrap;  Sudan 
Grass;  Sweetening  Soil 

1.  I  read  in  a  recent  issue  something 
about  Soy  beans  taking  place  of  meat 
scrap  as  chicken  feed.  Would  you  tell 
me  what  variety,  and  how  planted  to 
get  the  best  results?  My  place  is  in 
western  New  Jersey.  2.  How  does  Sudan 
grass  do  for  hay,  and  will  it  grow  in 
this  section?  3.  What  can  be  planted 
on  ground  turning  sour  to  sweeten  it? 

Titusville,  N.  J.  MRS.  c.  B. 

1.  Soy  beans  will  not  take  the  place 
of  meat  scrap  in  a  poultry  ration.  They 
are  rich  in  vegetable  protein  and  oil, 
resembling  oilmeal  in  these  respects,  but 
vegetable  protein  cannot  take  the  place 
of  that  derived  from  animal  sources, 
meat  scrap  and  skim-milk,  as  a  poultry 
food. 

2.  Sudan  grass  makes  a  good  coarse 
hay,  resembling  millet  in  this  respect.  It 
has  about  the  value  of  Timothy  hay  and 
may  be  fed  to  all  classes  of  live  stock. 
It  is  a  warm  weather,  drought  resistant 
plant  and  should  do  well  in  your  sec¬ 
tion.  Sown  broadcast,  it  should  reach 
a  height  of  four  to  five  feet  upon  ordi¬ 
nary  soil. 

3.  Ground  turning  sour  is  not  sweet¬ 

ened  by  cropping,  but  by  the  application 
of  lime.  Two  tons  per  acre  of  ground 
limestone  or  half  that  amount  of  burned 
lime  makes  a  fairly  liberal  application 
for  light  soils.  M.  B.  D. 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

1.  Several  fowls,  mainly  Giants,  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  swelling  on  the  eyelid  or  near 
the  eye,  which  waters.  This  bunch  when 
first  noticed  on  one  hen  was  the  size  of  a 
large  pea  and  hard.  Iodine  was  first  used 
to  no  effect.  Later  on  lancing,  nothing 
came  from  it,  but  a  littl^  blood.  Con  you 
tell  the  cause,  also  give  treatment?  Should 
aft'ected  birds  be  isolated?  Is  it  a  disease? 
2.  JJo  you  advocate  the  use  of  salts  in 
drinking  water  during  cold  weather?  If 
so  state  frequency  and  proportion.  3.  Is 
there  any  food  or  other  value  in  dried  cab¬ 
bage  leaves?  I  have  been  grinding  same 
and  mixing  in  dry  mash  but  a  neighbor 
says  it  is  all  a  waste  of  time.  4.  What 
should  laying  fowls  have  first  thing  in 
morning — Cornell  dry  mash  or  scratch 
feed?  Is  taking  the  chill  off  water  bene¬ 
ficial?  What  is  the  best  way  to  feed 
semi-solid  buttermilk,  mixed  in  mash  or 
diluted  for  drink?  Should  dry  mash  be 
before  fowls  all  the  time?  Are  raw  po- 
toto  parings  beneficial?  Do  they  in  any 
way  take  the  place  of  green_  food  ?  This 
cold  morning  thinking  the  birds  needed 
exercise  more  than  usual,  I  as  usual,  fed 
scratch  grain  first;  my  neighbor  (own 
knowledge  of  fowls  is  equally  limited) 
fed  a  wet  mash  first  on  the  principle  she 
says  that  being  very  cold,  the  birds  needed 
to  be  well  fed  early.  Which  is  right,  or 
have  you  some  other  way  to  recommend? 
Shouldn’t  sprouted  or  boiled  oats  (being 
wet)  be  fed  during  the  day  rather  than 
at  night?  M.  T.  L. 

1.  This  may  be  the  eruption  of  chicken 
pox,  very  likely  is.  Soften  and  remove 
the  scab,  if  you  like,  with  warm  water 
and  paint  with  iodine.  Chicken  pox  is  a 
contagious  disease  and  affected  birds 
should  be  isolated  until  well. 

2.  Some  poultrymen  believe  that  a 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  to  each  100  fowls, 
given  in  the  day’s  supply  of  drinking 
water,  is  beneficial  as  a  monthly  or  bi¬ 
monthly  x’outine  in  the  Winter.  Its  use 
regularly  does  not  seem  to  me  a  very 
rational  one  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  ad¬ 
vocate  it. 

3.  There  must  be  food  value  in  dry 
cabbage  leaves  if  there  is  in  hay  (dried 
grass),  but  one  of  the  chief  values  of 
cabbage,  its  succulence,  is,  of  course  lost 
and  I  really  don’t  know  whether  the  dried 
leaves  contain  enough  nutriment  to  pay 
for  the  labor  of  grinding  or  not. 

4.  Scratch  feed  for  early  morning  ex¬ 
ercise,  mash  later.  Yes,  if  more  water 
will  be  consumed  with  chill  taken  off,  the 
slight  trouble  involved  in  warming  it  is 
worth  while.  Feed  the  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  according  to  your  notion;  it  is  but¬ 
termilk,  however  fed,  and  both  way  are 
commonly  used.  Dry  mash  should  or¬ 
dinarily  be  kept  before  the  fowls  all  of 
the  time.  Raw  potato  parings  are  bene¬ 
ficial  but  they  are  not  green  food  ;  they 
lack  the  chlorophyl  of  green  leaves,  Y’our 
way  is  best ;  a  full  feeding  of  moist  mash 
in  the  morning  conduces  to  sluggishness, 
while  exercise  in  getting  the  scratch  grain 
warms  up  the  fowl.  With  dry  mash  al¬ 
ways  before  the  fowls,  a  light  feeding  of 
scratch  grain  in  the  litter  in  the  morning 
is  best,  perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  day’s 
whole  supply.  The  hens  are  active  in 
getting  this  and  eat  well  of  the  less  palat¬ 
able  mash  through  the  day.  The  last 
thing  at  night,  give  the  balance  of  the 
scratch  grain,  all  that  the  birds  will  eat 
before  going  to  roost. 

Yes,  feed  green  stuff,  vegetables  and 
like  foods  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Hens 
should  go  to  roost  with  full  crops  of  hard 
grain.  M.  b.  d. 


EXPRESS 

PREPAID 


Made  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
built  to  last  for  years;  deep  chick 
nursery, hot  water  heat,  copper  tanks. 

WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  *  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 


30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo.,Box  95  Racine, Wis. 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Atsoc. 

2.000,000  Better 
Chicks  1924 

Ten  popular  breeds  of  best  thorough  | 
bred  stock  obtainable,  lowest  prices,1 
and  prompt  delivery.  We  deliver 
anywhere  East  of  the  Rockies  and 
guarantee  100%  alive  upon  arrival. 

FREE  Beautiful  Illustrated  Book  and  Price  List 
on  REQUEST.  ORDER  NOW  for  early  delivery 


R.  i.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  While  Orpingtons,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas, 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns. 

You  Pay  100% — You  Receive  2  OOf» 


Mansfield  Hatchery 

soon 


1203  SCHOOL  ST.,  MANSFIELD.  Mast.  PHONE  132 


One  "Fam¬ 
ous"  Ancona 
laid  339 
eggs  a  year. 
Won  over 
80%  of  first 
and  second 
prizes  at 
Madison 
Square  Gar¬ 
den  Show 
for  16  years. 
Beautiful  I  Heavy 
layers !  Prize 
winners!  Free 
lOOypage  Anco¬ 
na  hook  mailed 
on  request. 

H.  C.  Sheppard, 
Bx  539,Berea,0. 


R.  AND  S.  C.  REDS  dark^d 

cockerels,  $5.  $7.50  on  approval,  always.  C.  O.  D. 

Ralph  Knickerbocker,  R.  D.  36,  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


Rcgal-Oopcas,  direct.  Wyandotte  cocks  and  cocker. 

els,  $5  each.  Fred  Beier  Williams villc,  New  York 


Flaccus  White  Leghorns 

50  Tancied  Hollywood  eggs  or  35  chicks,  $10.  Try  qual¬ 
ity  instead  of  quantity.  CHAS.  FLACCUS,  GIen«haw,  Pa. 


50 


White  IV yimdotfe  Regal-Dorcas  pullets,  $3 
$3.50  each.  K.  S.  WILSON,  Box  497,  Hammonp,  N.Y’ 


Jersey  Black  Giants  muosleo!d. 

JOSEPH  DOU1JECK 


Entire  stock  for  sale.  8 
Shortness  on  room. 

Glasco,  N.Y. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  June  hatched. 

Toms, $10  ;  Hens,  $8.  Claude  Quay,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 

CHICKS 


ISarron  8.  C.  W,  Leglio  rn  ». 

Bred  for  business.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Rig, husky 
chicks.  Hatches  weekly.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


Strong,  Vigorous  Fellows.  6  great 
Breeds.  High  quality.  Moderate 
price.  Get  our  price  list. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  D. 


5  Varieties.  Reds,  14e  ;  White  Rocks,  13e  ; 
w^niUIVj  While  and  Brown  Leghorns,  lie:  Broil¬ 
ers,  9c.  Free  circular.  FRANK  Itl.l'M,  New  Wasliinglou,  Ohio 


Eventually  our  Baby  Chicks. 

8th,  loth,  $17. 50, $22.50-100.  3 % 
this  month.  Cockerels,  Eggs.  Circular. 

EARL  S.  WILSON,  Box  497.  Hammond.  N.Y.  (Sec’y  N.  Y.  S.  A.  C .) 


Single  Cemb 

ANCONAS 


April  1st, 
discount 


Toulouse  Geese 


Pekin  Ducks,  single  or  in  pens. 

CAIth  TOErFEK. Hillside  Road,  Millington, N.  J. 


C3H 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  WhiteKings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  lot  Prices. 

Allsten  Squab  Ce.,  allston*Civ:a^s; 


Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs— Bubv  chicks.  Six  pie 
miums  Mineola  Fair.  THE  RAMBLERS  FARM.  Mousey,  5.  Y 


|  The  Farmer  | 
1  His  Own  Builder  I 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  « 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

ZZ  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  1 

—  For  sale  by  — 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

^imiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiimiiiiiNiiiiB 


Wit  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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A  Bis*  Hatch 
Every  Time! 

Strong  Chicks 
that 

Thrive  / 

J^IG  hatches  are  not  a  matter  of 
'L4uck  when  your  incubator  is  an 
Automatic.  Results  are  sure — be¬ 
cause  conditions  for  hatching  are 
always  exactly  right.  No  over¬ 
heating —  no  underheating.  Tem¬ 
perature  is  controlled  automatic¬ 
ally  by  Patented  Automatic  Re¬ 
volving  Chute — the  most  import¬ 
ant  incubator  invention  in  years. 
Other  big  improvements,  too.  All 
fully  explained  in  the  Automatic 
Catalog.  Write  for  copy. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Cat.  1912.  Dept.  12,  Delaware,  Ohl« 

jib  lUflAUfc 

INcubatorS 


Blue  Hen 


COLONY 

BROODERS 

The  Mother  Hen’s  Only  Rival 

In  perfectly-controlled  warmth;  plus  a  capacity  for 
numbers  and  a  constancy  of  care  that  can’t  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  hen  nature. 

Superior  from  the  start  to  other  brooders,  it  is 
further  ahead  today  than  ever  before— 1924  im¬ 
provements  make  automatic  control  doubly  sure— 
assure  fresh  air  without  lioor  drafts.  Large  lire- box 
of  stove  makes  keeping  a  fire  doubly  easy. 

■  jit  m  Write  lor 

Larger  and  Heavier  A{  catalogue 

/A  f'\  and  User- 

— yet  Cheaper  Agents 

Comparison  of 
the  Blue  Hen 
with  any  other 
brooder,  shows 
It  a  20%  extra 
value.  Yet 
quantity  pro- 
duction—  result¬ 
ing  from  the 
boosting  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers 
makes  remark 
ably  low  prices 
possible. 

LANCASTER  MFC.  CO.. 


HOME 

MADE 

BROODER 

9% 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham 
mer-  wiH  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  i 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  14.96- 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plana 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  *4.75;  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you 
don’t  say  its  the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the 
Heater  in  30  days  and  get  your  money  back.  Your  dealer 
will  make  you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him 
but  if  he  does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  *4  75 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 

Illustrated  circular  free.’ 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  264-B  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Ideal  Meat  Scraps 

are  carefully  selected  and 
properly  prepared  so  as  to 
increase  egg  production. 
Guaranteed  to  produce  more 
eggs  or  we  will  refund  your 
money— you  are  to  be  the 
judge.  Write  for  prices. 
101AL  RENDERING  COMPANY.  North  Wale*,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Breeding  for  Eggs 

I  am  desirous  of  improving  the  egg- 
laying  qualities  of  my  flock  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Many  claim  that  this  can  best 
be  done  through  the  male  birds.  Is 
this  correct?  Last  year  I  purchased 
a  number  of  cockerels  at  $5  each,  sup¬ 
posedly  from  heavy  laying  strains,  and 
mated  them  with  my  best  layers.  I  was 
not  favorably  impressed  with  these 
cockerels,  but  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
$5  will  not  purchase  the  type  of  bird  that 
I  want.  Do  you  consider  it  good  policy 
to  purchase  several  pedigreed  cockerels 
from  trap-nested  heavy-laying  hens,  and 
in  this  way  lay  tthe  foundation  for  a 
good  flock  in  several  years?  r.  k. 

Pottstown,  Pa. 

The  purchase  of  a  pedigreed  cockerel 
from  a  dam  with  200  eggs,  or  more,  as 
a  year’s  record  would  be  a  good  way  to 
start  improvement  in  your  flock,  but  it 
would  he  only  a  start.  It  is  true  that 
productivity  is  believed  to  be  transmitted 
throueh  the  male  side  in  breeding,  and 
that  onlv  males  from  exceptionally  pro¬ 
lific  hens  should  be  used,  but  to  hold  and 
increase  the  improvement  made  there 
must  be  continued  selection  of  both  males 
and  females  through  generation  after  gen¬ 
eration.  Unless  such  selection  is  made, 
(here  is  little  use  in  purchasing  a  high- 
priced  male.  It  would  be  too  much  like 
purchasing  a  valuable  and  high-bred 
trotting  horse  to  use  on  a  milk  route ; 
the  inherent  ability  of  the  horse  would 
not  be  utilized.  Pedigree,  however,  >s 
only  one  point  in  selection  of  a  male  to 
head  the  flock.  To  be  of  value  he  must 
also  possess  size,  type,  vigor  and  freedom 
from  outstanding  defects  that  he  might, 
transmit  to  his  offspring.  Having  come 
into  possession  of  such  a  bird,  he  should 
he  mated  with  the  best  hens  of  the  flock, 
and  the  breeding  pen  thus  formed  should 
be  the  object  of  continued  selection  down 
through  the  following  generations  to  in¬ 
crease  and  fix  prolificacy  and  other  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  in  the  descendants.  Line 
breeding  *  will  be  practiced  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  undoing  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  fo"- 
eign  blood  that  does  not  nick  with  that 
of  the  improved  flock.  m.  b.  d. 


Damp  Henhouse 

I  would  desire  some  advice  as  to 
ventilation  of  my  henhouse.  The  hen¬ 
house  is  16x24  ft.,  shed  roof,  4  ft.  high 
in  the  back,  8  ft.  high  in  the  front.  The 
front  faces  south  and  has  five  big  win¬ 
dows  in  it.  I  keep  about  150  birds  in 
it,  and  on  a  cold  day  it  seems  to  be 
damp ;  the  wall  covered  with  frost,  and 
when  it  warms  up  the  water  is  running 
down  the  walls.  I  would  like  to  provide 
some  way  of  keeping  it  dry.  j.  k. 

Jefferson,  Ohio. 

Open  it  up ;  you  are  keeping  your  win¬ 
dows  too  tightly  closed  and  the  moisture 
from  the  hens’  bodies  saturates  Jhe  air 
in  the  building  and  this  condenses  upon 
the  walls  when  they  become  sufficiently 
cold.  You  are  keeping  a  large  number  of 
fowls  in  a  building  of  this  size  and  the 
only  way  that  you  can  keep  it  dry  is  to 
keep  front  windows  open,  practically  re¬ 
gardless  of  outside  temperatures.  Cold, 
dry  air  is  not  injurious  to  the  fowls  and 
the  temperature  within  the  buildin"  may 
be  as  cold  as  that  without,  if  only  it  is 
equally  dry,  without  harm.  See  that  all 
sides  but  the  front  are  airtight,  to  pre¬ 
vent  drafts.  m.  b.  d. 


Scaly  Legs;  Sick  Fowls 

What  is  good  for  scaly  legs  in  hens, 
and  what  is  cause  of  this?  What  can  we 
do  for  our  hens,  which  start  with  pale 
heads,  become  sluggish,  then  they  soon 
become  light  in  weight,  and  have  symp¬ 
toms  of  cholera?  mrs.  e.  m  b.. 

Scaly  legs  are  caused  by  a  mite  that 
works  beneath  the  large  scales  upon  the 
legs  of  fowls  and  causes  the  roughened 
appearance,  with  frequent  considerable 
enlargement  of  the  shanks  and  feet.  This 
mite  may  be  killed  by  almost  any  kind  of 
grease  that  can  be  made  to  reach  it.  If 
the  shanks  are  not  too  rough,  a  simple 
application  of  kerosene,  applied  by  paint¬ 
ing  or  clipping  the  legs,  and  avoiding  the 
upper  feathered  parts,  is  likely  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  soak 
off  the  accumulation  of  scales  in  warm, 
soapy  water,  before  treating,  in  order 
that  the  oil  or  grease  may  reach  the 
mites  that  are  responsible  for  the  trouble 
One  part  of  caraway  oil  to  four  parts  of 
vaseline  is  said  to  be  the  most  effective 
remedy ;  sulphur  ointment  is  another. 
Any  treatment  may  need  to  be  repeated 
to  effect  a  permanent  cure.  There  is  not 
enough  in  your  description  of  the  sick¬ 
ness  of  your  fowls  to  make  a  diagnosis 
possible.  Remove  any  sick  ones  from  rhe 
floc-k  and  clean  up  the  utensils  used  by 
them  in  boiling  water.  See  to  it  that 
they  are  not  getting  spoiled  food  of  any 
kind.  m.  B.  D. 

The  traveler  had  returned  to  his  native 
village  after  being  abroad  for  twenty 
years.  He  stopped  as  he  saw  a  little  hoy 
with  a  small  baby  coming  down  the  road. 
“Ah!  a  new  face,  I  see!”  “No,  it  isn’t, 
sir,”  replied  the  boy,  looking  at  the  baby. 
“It’s  just  been  washed,  thats  all!” 
— Western  Christian  Advocate. 


Rid  Your  Poultry  of  Worms ! 

TJNIFORM  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  is  the 
w  most  efficient  preparation  on  the  market  for  ridding 
poultry  of  large  and  small  Round  Worms.  It  has  a 
uniform  nicotine  content  of  1  %%,  which  tests  have 
shown  to  be  most  effective.  Given  to  your  fowls  by 
the  flock-feeding  method,  it  will  treat  the  advanced 
cases  and  check  the  early  stages.  Each  bird  gets  an 
equal  dose.  This  preparation  is  highly  endorsed  by  experts  as  a  remedy 
tor  Worms.  It  is  also  effective  in  ridding  poultry  of  lice  and  other  vermin. 

1 OO  lb.  bag  $  4.00  F.  O.  B.  Lancaster 
2000  lbs.  $60.00  F.  O.  B.  Lancaster 

Stnd  money  with  order.  Complete  information  will  be  furnished  on  request.  No  obligation. 

^  ^  ^  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  R.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WILL  MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOU 

Small  expense  to  start. 

You  can  do  what  others  are  doing. 
Y our  own  back  yard  in  town  or  country 
is  an  ideal  spot.  Let  us  tell  you  how. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS : 

"Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit”  for  you  who  want  to  begin  beekeeping.  " Better 
Beekeeping ”  for  you  who  want  to  keep  your  bees  better.  Our  Bit;  Catalog  for  you 
who  are  experienced  beekeepers.  Tell  us  your  occupation. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Box  451,  West  Side  Sta.,  Medina,  0. 


Dee  Supplies. 


B! 

U 
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HUBERsRELIABLeCHICKs 

lOOOOOO  J**-  1924 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we 
will  prove  to  you  IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD 
BE  HATCHING-  THEM. 

FLOCKS  PURE  BRED  CULLER  BY  EXPERTS 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have 
pleased  thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE 
BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 


Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


BEEF  SCRAP 

MAKES  MORE  EGGS 

Feed  Your  Chickens  Roast  Beef 

Always  gives  best  results  in  eggs, 
vigor  and  vitality.  Breaks  egg  produc¬ 
tion  records  everywhere.  Used  by 
wise  poultrymen  who  make  the  most 
money  from  hens. 

This  sweet-smelling,  clean  product 
of  one  of  the  world’s  finest  govern¬ 
ment  inspected  abattoirs  is  shipped 
the  day  it  is  made.  Sterilized — can¬ 
not  cause  ptomaine  poisoning  or  dis¬ 
orders.  Send  $3.50  and  your  dealer’s 
address  for  sample  100-lb.  bag  and 
free  copy  of  “MAKING  HENS  PAY,” 
by  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 

STOCK  YARDS,  PHILADELPHIA 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  or  Soft  Coal 

HEATERS  in  four  sixes  for 
HOVERS  42,  52  and  60  in. 

With  MARVELS  you  can  have 
broilers  in  six  weeks. 

Blue  Flame 

OIL  BURNERS 

Five  sizes,  for  smallest 
flock  up  to  1200  chicks 
Some  territory  open. 

Write  for  illustrated 
folder. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


.iNctfisAiroR' 

Safe.  Sound,  Sensible,  without  a  Fad  or  Frill 
The  Peer  of  all  Hatching  Machines— The 

CLOSE -TO-NATURE 

|  Most  modern  in  every  way-water  heat.  nnr»ra 
1  “  — •  drawer,  scientific  ventila- 

firm  j  ‘  L 


I  Large  Glass  Top 
1  gives  full  view  of 
*  entire  egg  chamber 


- - .  ewvuwi SM  V'JIIUIH- 

tion,  etc.  Gets  right  down 
close  to  nature  In  chick  I 
'"Vchmg.  All  sizes.  100  to  I 
1.000  eggs.  IT  Will,  PAY 
to.  get  our  catalog  and 

Brices  on  Incubators.  Stove  I 
roodora.  Outdoor  Brood-  1 
Si?’vil£?i0J(£ronterB.  etc. 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO. 
78  Front  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  1 


^95  Champion  i  95 
Belle  City  Ll~ 
140-Egg  incubator  aso-Egg 


Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls  Fibre 
Board  .Self- Regulated  Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nurs¬ 
ery,  Thermometer  &  Holder.  Hatches  chicks 
ducks, turkeysand  geese  $6.95buys  140-Chick : 
$9.95  buys  230 -Chick  Hot- Water 
Double  Walled  Brooder.  Save  $1.95 
-  Order  Both.  A  complete  hatchery. 

140  Sizs  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $18.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Br.ooder,  $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  allowed  to  points  beyond. 
Low  prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Canopy  Brooders 
come  with  catalog.  With  either  of  these  Guaranteed 
Hatching  Outfits  and  my  Guide  Book,  your  success  is 
assured.  Save  Time  —  Order  Now—  Share  in  my 

$1000  in  Prizes 

Or  write  me  for  Free  Poultry  Book, 
“HatchingFacts.”J  ImRohan,  Pre  s . 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


140  ^Incubator  $1*)?-? 

30  Days  Trial 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
"  Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
n..  —a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use.  ^ g 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  .  .  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  the  best  value 
on  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial 
—money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now 
don  t  buy  nntil  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  showB 
larger  sizes  op  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

W1SC0BSIII  IIICBBATOB  CO.  Pept,  136  Racine.  Wit.  I 


■b  CHICKEN  LETTUCE 


Best  green  food  for  poultry.  .Will  grow  any 
where.  Sends  up  stout  stalk  3  feet  high, 
loaded  with  tender  leaves.  Yield  extremely 
heavy.  Small  space  wil  1  furnish  green  food 
for  big  flock.  Three  big  packages  of 
Chicken  Lettuce  seed  and  six  months* 
subscription  to  Poultry  Success  only50c. 

Poultry  Success,  Box  B,  Springfield,  Ohia 

IMPROVED  PARCEL  POST 

EGG  BOXES 

NEW  FLATS  and  FILLERS 
NEW  EGG  CASES 
Butler  Boxes  and  Cartons, 

Egg  Cartons  and  Excelsior  Pads* 
H.  K.  BRUNNER 
65-67  North  Moore  St.,  New  York 

CYPHERS  STANDARD  INCUBATORS 

Entire  stock,  new  1924  model,  at  sacritiee.  390  size.  (Fac¬ 
tory  price,  169.)  Send  8-4!). 85.  240  size,  brooders,  etc. 
1 ,! j" p L ”  r) V ™  Money  back  guarantee.  Bank  refer- 
enee.  h.kMMi, _ ! _ Mlddleereek,  Pa. 

11  \  enw  Buckeye  Incubators  &  Brooders 

all  sizes.  Being  overstocked,  will  sell  this  month  @ 
lo7o  discount.  I'  igure  up  and  see  how  much  you  save 
buying  frnm  us  Ciualogue  on  request. 

O.  J.  1IAKNE8  S)EbD  CO.  .Malone,  N.  Y. 


Husky, 

livable 

chaps. 


Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pnre  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  8.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  1*.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
,  Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 

circular.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100.  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 

8.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
lSe.  Barred  Rocks,  lie.  Red,  ICe, 
and  Mixed,  lie.  100#  Guaran- 
_  teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  os 

write  for  circular.  OIIEBUY  1III.I.  HATCHERY. 
Wm.  Naco,  Prop.  McAIlatervlIIe,  l*a. 


CHICKS  { 
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‘‘Distinctive  Chicks 
From  Qualified 
Breeding  Flocks” 

Preferred  by  those  who  look  ahead— 
who  want  and  are  determined  to  have  a 
fine  flook  of  heavy-laying  pullets  next 
fall. 

Rosemont  Distinctive  Chicks  are  big 
value.  From  superior,  Qualified,  free- 
range  flock  of  heavy  layers,  headed  by  choice 
males  of  America’s  foremost  strains:  Tailored 
and  "Belle  of  Jersey"  White  Leghorns,  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Holtermnn  Barred  Rocks,  Wilburtha 
White  Rocks,  Martin  and  Mattison  White 
Wyandottes,  Owen  and  Sked  R.  I,  Reds.  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas. 

Every  flock  culled  by  experts  for  type,  color, 
health  and  laying  capacity. 

These  distinctive  chicks  are  not  expensive  to 
buy— they  are  most  profitable  to  own.  Hatches 
every  week. 

Write  for  unique,  beautifully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log.  It’s  FREE, 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  and  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Resement,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Au’n. 

—m—mmmmm—mmmmmm—mm—mmmm 


Pittsfield 


Our  19th  Year  of  Shipping 
Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Shipping  QUALITY  chicks  in  QUANTITY  since 
1906  gives  us  the  right  to  say  WE  KNOW  HOW. 
Our  enviable  reputation  is  your  GUARANTEE  o£ 
dependability. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


FROM 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Ferris  Leghorns,  13  cts. 
Barron  Leghorns,  13  cts. 
Barred  Rocks,  14  cts. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

sir  »nWARD  Quality  First 

YfoOD*!£ms  Baby  CWcks 

Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders  chosen  for  color,  laying 
Qualities,  size  and  thrift/  We  know  you  will  like  our  Leghorns. 
Rocks.  Reds  and  Wyandottes.  Send  for  circular  and  pricos. 

WOODWARD  FARMS  #•*  1M  LAMBERTVILLE,  H.  Ji 

HICKS  nfrloo 

/n  \  and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Hogan  tested. 

J  white,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100— #14, 
500— S55  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  100— #14; 
500 — SB 5.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
100— #16;  500— #70.  Reds,  100— #1  b.  500—#  1 6. 
Blixed  chicks,  100— $9;  600-#45.  Guarantee  lOOfS  deliv¬ 
ered  to  vonr  door.  Free  Catalog.  Ret :  Ickesburg  State 
Bank.  Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Box  40.  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

Hart  wick  Quality  Chicks! 

.  Profit  makers  by  nature.  They  are  bred 
-pQ'f  from  carefully  selected  fowls  and  all  hens 
'J  are  mated  with  certified  roosters, certified 
by  the  New  York  State  Cooperative  Cer- 
VT  tiflcation  Ass’n.,  thereby  guaranteeing  a 
-c'  )  j  recognized  standard  of  perfection.  Write 

for  catalog  and  pries  list.  References, 
Hartwick  National  Bank  and  Prof.  James 
E.  Rice,  Poultry  Dept.,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  HARTWICK 
HATCHERY,  Inc..  Dept.  H,  Hsrtwick.N.Y. 

SCHWEGLEK'S 

“THOR-O-BRED" 

BABY  CHICKS  "  Live  and  Grow  Big  •• 

vvhite,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
■oi  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wy- 
andottes,  l*e  and  up.  Order  now  for  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  Write  for  free  baby- 

chick  book.  _ 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLEIS 
207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our  „  ■  - 

flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows,  t  ,lv 
All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  332-C  Ml.  Vernon,  Ohio 

aby  Chicks 

a  s  C.  White  Leghorns, Barred  Rocks, S.C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Mixed  Chicks.  We  specialize  on 
vigorous  day-old  chicks  bred  from  free-range 
stock.  Prices  Reasonable.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  free  circular.  Valley  View 
Hatchery  C.  I.  BENNER  Richfield,  Pa. 

BA  P  v  Broilers . *11  per  100 

D  ■  s.  C.  W.  Leghorn  ...  13  per  100 

mif'RC  Barr  Rocks .  15  per  100 

w  n  I  rvo  Red  s.  0 .  16  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100  per  cent, 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Frank  Nace  R.  2  McAlisterville,  Fa. 

CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Reds,  15c.  and  Mixed.  10c,  100% 
guaranteed  Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY.Cocolainus,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn*,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  B.  Rocks, 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Postpaid.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  F.  B.  Leister  -  McAlisterville,  Fa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers, 
11c  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 

Guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LOrder  NOW  Your 
Early  Chicks 

The  early  chicks  are  the  biggest 
money-makers.  Pullets  come  into 
laying  in  August,  September  and 
October,  when  prices  are  very- high. 
You  will  get  a  longer  laying  year 
and  you  can  sell  the  cockerels  as 
broilers  for  twice  the  price  they 
will  bring  later. 

Gef  ready  right  now  for  a  bunch 
of  early  chicks  on  Lord 
Farms’  Advice 

Every  year  sees  a  bigger  demand 
for  early  hatch  Leghorns.  Take 
our  advice  and  split  your  order  this 
year.  We  have  found  this  combina¬ 
tion  to  return  the  most  dollars  for 
the  investment;  get  part  of  your 
chicks  in  February  or  early  March 
and  the  other  half  early  in  May. 
Send  for  our  80-page  illustrated 
catalog. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


8  Wks 
$1.00 
Each 


PULLETS 


5  Mos 
$2.00 
Each 


Vigorous,  healthy  stock  with  laying 
bred  right  into  it  by  breeders  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  is  what  we  have  to  offer  you  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Let  us  prove  to  you  that  the  chicks  we 
sold  last  season  produced  as  high  as  60%  in 
large  commercial  flocks  this  past  fall. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  have  a  flock 
of  HEAVY  LAYERS  that  will  make 
money  for  you  especially  in  the  fall  and 
winter. 

W rite  and  let  us  show  you  what  ot  hers 
think  about  our  stock.  Let  us  show  you  by 
their  records  just  how  good  these  birds 
really  are. 

GOOD  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns  Only 

Authorized  Breeders  Ass’n 

Toms  River  Box  B  New  Jersey 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS, 

from  breeders  2  to  i 
years  old,  sired  by  Hol¬ 
lywood  males.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


S.C.  White 
Leghorns 


Spriggs’  Baby  Chicks 

Vigor— Size— Quality.  Circular  Free. 

S.  R.  SPRIGGS  R.  1  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  to-day. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  K  Plttstown,  N.  J. 

MATTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Large,  handsome,  vigorous  birds,  some  certified, 
$3.  $5.  S7.50  each.  Baby  chicks  beginning  Mar.  3d. 

PENNY  &  GORDON  -  Mattituck,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Now  Booking  orders  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send 
for  mating  list.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Itahway,  N.  1. 

Wyckoff’s Bests. C  W. Leghorns  “'eedeJs  on'frlt 

range.  Chicks  hatched  right.  Priced  right.  Other  matings 
priced  lower  yet.  Circular.  Satisfaction  Guar’td.  RIDGE¬ 
WAY  I’OULTKY  FA11M,  Box  H,  M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Jamestown,  l’a. 

RflTTflHFR’S  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

WVI  IVIIK-lt  X.  BABY  CHICKS  from  stock- 
of  demonstrated  high  production.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  official  records  of  their  performances  in 
Egg  Laying  Contests,  j  w.  BOTTCHER,  Ml.  Holly,  N.  J. 

For  Sale- White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

For  breeders,  liaised  on  range.  “Bartlett"  strain  pedi¬ 
greed  heavy-laying  trap  nested  stock,  $5  each.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Black  Giant  Cock-bird,  fine  for  mating  with  pullets, 
20  mos.  old,  S7.SO.  All  A-l  Healthy  birds.  A  tine  lot. 

Indian  Hill  Poultry  Farms  (Dodge)  Charlton,  Mass. 

Pure  WyckofI  Strain  Males 

“ THE  PROFITABLE  KIND  ” 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cocks  and  cockerels  that  will 
improve  your  flock  in  egg  yield,  in  size  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  S3  and  S5  each. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Cockerels,  Eggs  PRODUCTION  NB  RTE  D 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorns.  State  tested.  Circular  free. 

Acrebridge  Farm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 


C.  Br.  &  Eng.  W.  Leghorns.  332-egg,  pedigreed,  trap 
•  nested  stock.  Eggs.  Catalog.  VERA  FULTON.  B.  SB,  Callipolis,  0 


White  Leghorn  Chicks  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Co 


This  contest  is  conducted  fit  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds: 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  Jan.  30,  1924: 

S.  C.  W.  leghorns 

Meadowbrook  Fm.,  Cedarhurst .  27 

Lakes’  Pltry  Fm.,  N.  Amityville .  12 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  Bridgehampton . .  7 

Hill  View  Farm,  Bridgehampton .  9 

Eusner’s  Pltry.  Fm.,  Monticello  .  24 

Hill  Top  Farm,  Huntington .  20 

D.  A.  Williams,  Kennedy .  22 

Otto  L.  Flad,  Farmingdale .  15 

New  &  Pockman,  Valatie .  13 

C.  A.  Seaver,  Smith  town  Branch....  8 

Bellmore  Pltry.  Fm.,  Bellmore .  12 

Bellmore  Pltry.  Fm.,  Bellmore .  25 

G.  W.  Stoll,  Oceanside .  17 

'Manhasset  Pm.,  Calverton .  24 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm.,  Mattituck  .  11 

Kirkup’s  Pltry.  Fm.,  Mattituck .  14 

Deerfield  Fm.,  Deer  Park .  2 

E.  E.  Champlin,  Bellport .  0 

Homestead  Fm.,  Little  Britain  .  13 

Wellward  Fm.,  East  Setauket .  25 

A.  R.  Scott,  Toms  River,  N.  J .  34 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm.,  Mt.  Sinai .  26 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm.,  E.  Moriches.  17 

Fluhrer  Fm.,  Mountain  Dale .  8 

P.  H.  Leniker,  West  Haven,  Conn...  38 

Tanglewood  Pm.,  Mastic .  22 

John  Boshler,  Hempstead .  20 

Benjamin  Brower,  Hempstead .  10 

White  Springs  F'm.,  Geneva .  23 

Egner’s  Pltry.  Fm,,  Bayport .  5 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  Skanea teles .  10 

II.  A.  Weikert,  Hauppauge .  10 

The  Mungrasteesee,  State  College,  Ta.  25 
The  Mungrasteesee,  State  College  Pa.  25 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Glenshaw,  Pa .  30 

P.  J.  Loveland,  New  City .  3 

H’w’d  Pltry.  Fm.,  Hollywood,  Wash.  38 

Homeland  Fm.,  Ilosendale .  18 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  36 

Edgar  Briggs,  Pleasant  Valley .  14 

Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  New  Paltz .  24 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  .  .  33 

Downs  Grove  Fm.,  Eas‘  Quogue .  21 

Half  Hollows  Fm.,  Wyandanch .  7 

J.  P.  F'rancais,  Westhampton  Beach..  26 

John  Bullen,  Westhampton .  19 

Mellville  Pltry.  Fm.,  Melville .  8 

Mattituck  W.  Leghorn  Fm.,  Mattituck  7 

Lone  Oak  Pltry.  Fm.,  Babylon .  15 

Lone  Oak  Pltry.  Fm.,  Babylon .  5 

Kehoe — Smith,  Medford .  12 

Rara  Avis  Fm.,  Centereach .  21 

Cross  Roads  Fm.,  Greeniawn .  13 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry.  Assn,  Hicksville.  9 

John  J.  Byrne,  Farmingdale .  21 

Pinela’n  Fm.  Pro.  Co.,  Inc.,  Pinelawn  19 
Member  L.  I.  Pltry,  Assn.,  Moriches.  ,  8 
Member  L.  I.  Pltry.  Assn.,  Rocky  Pt.  16 

Member  L.  I.  P.  A..  Hauppauge .  7 

Oak  Hill  Fm.,  Hauppauge .  10 

R.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


Ulster  Pltry  F'm.,  Walikill .  19 

Valley  Fm.,  Walikill .  15 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


Downs  Grove  Fm.,  East  Quogue . 

C.  O.  Hayden,  Whitneyville,  Conn.... 

W.  E.  Whitson,  East  Williston . 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove . 

West  Neck  Fm.,  Huntington . 

Robert  Seaman,  Jericho . 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Hamden,  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  P.  Fm.,  Short  Falls,  N.  H.. 
B.  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  Old  Westbury . 

George  W.  Allen,  Old  Westbury . 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas 

Yama  Fras.,  Napanoch . 

The  Holmestead  Fm.,  Lake  George... 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 
0.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa . 


White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  P.  A.,  Medford . 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  Hicksville. 

Lakeside  Fm.,  Mattituck . 

Wal-Ruth  Pltry.  F'm.,  Hicksville. 
Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa 
W.  Plymouth  Rocks 
W.  Jennings,  Cold  Spring  Harbor. . . . 

W.  Jennings,  Cold  Spring  Harbor _ 

Lebert’s  Pltry.  Fm.,  East  Northport. 

X. ebert’s  Pltry.  Fm.,  East  Northport. 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  Huntington . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Upton,  Mass . 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks,  Oyster  Bay . ...... 

Valley  Brook  Fm.,  Peapack,  N.  J.... 

Walter  B.  Pike,  Farmingdale . 

Member  L.  I.  P.  A.,  Roslyn . 

Fire  Place  Fm.,  Brookhaven . 

J.  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach.  . 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  Monsey . 

Ont.  Agr.  College,  Guelph,  Out.,  Can. 

Tanglewold  Fm.,  Mastic  . 

X^ewis  Fm.,  Davisville,  R.  I . 

C.  C.  Downs,  Woodbridge,  Conn . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del . 

Howard  A.  Wells,  Riverhead . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia . 
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Total . 1788  21809 


C5fxY  QUALITY 

SPECIALIZED  BREEDERS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Prices  and  Booklet  Free. 

J.  S.  CRAY  &  SON  Stockton,  N.  J. 

EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  B1k  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chlcago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers,  Stock 
Eggs.  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 

EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Direct  Young  strain  free-range  grown  birds.  $4. 50, 
56.50  and  SI  O  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  My  birds 
won  first  young  pen  at  1923  Allentown  Fair. 

H.  N.  CONNER  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Phinl/o  from  Heavy-Laying  Flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  15c; 
U11IUK3  Mixed,  10c.  100%  guarantee.  Pamphlet.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  R.  J.  Ehrisman  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

“Worth-While”  Chicks 

Our  chicks  are  hatched  from  our  own  stock  and  we  will 
assure  you  complete  satisfaction.  A  hatch  each  week. 

JORDAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Aspergillosis 

A  large  heavy  hen  appeared  to  hav« 
obstruction  in  throat,  choking  and  gasp¬ 
ing  at  first.  Later  membrane  of  mouth 
and  throat  had  small  spots  that  looked 
like  white  mould ;  loss  of  appetite.  Fear¬ 
ing  this  might  be  contagious  the  hen  has 
been  killed.  Choking  and  gasping  in¬ 
creased  as  disease  progressed.  What  was 
the  trouble,  and  was  it  contagious? 

Vermont.  l.  w.  s. 

Patches  of  white  mold  actually  form 
upon  the  membranes  of  the  mouth  and 
respiratory  passages  of  fowls  at  times. 
These  are  caused  by  the  mold  Aspergillus 
fumigatus,  which  ordinarily  has  its  home 
upon  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  hut  may  transfer  itself  to  the  pas¬ 
sages  of  birds.  When  this  mold  finds 
access  to  the  deeper  breathing  passages 
of  the  fowl,  it  does  choke  the  bird.  Open 
,  the  mouth  of  any  such  fowl  seen  gasping 
for  breath  and.  if  a  ring  of  whitish  or 
yellowish  mold  growth  can  he  seen  at 
the  entrance  of  the  windpipe,  remove  it 
gently  with  a  sliver  of  wood  long  enough 
to  reach  it.  Paint  any  other  spots  of 
like  nature  with  tincture  of  iodine,  un¬ 
diluted.  B.  D. 
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Official  Record  Strains 
that  are  KNOWN  to  lay  | 

Not  what  we  say,  but  what  Official  Contest 
Records  prove.  Strains  that  have  produced 
White  Leghorn  Stars  like  308-egg  Keystone  Maid 
and  3 01 -egg  Lady  Victory,  294-egg  Wyandotte 
Champion  Liberty  Belle,  the  famous  Red  winner 
Red  Rose  and  a  host  of  other  Individual  and 
pen  champions  much  too  numerous  to  mention 
here. 

Sire  year*  of  experimenting — gain  a  quarter 
century  of  progresi —  with 

PEDIGREED  PROTECTED  CHICKS 

From  World’s  Champion  Leghorn  Layers 
These  All-Star  300-JSgg  Matings  include  full 
daughters  ot  308-egg  Keystone  Maid  and  304-egg 
Lady  Victory.  Supply  is  limited— write  quick 
for  Special  Bulletin  explaining  our  new  plan  of 
guaranteeing  not  only  safe  arrival  of  these  and 
other  Pedigreed,  Protected  Chicks,  but  also 
that  the  chicks  will  live  thereafter. 

Booking  orders  now  for  immediate 
and  specified  deliveries  on 

HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS 

Fine  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Breeding  Stock- 
Leghorns,  Reds,  Wyandottes 
and  also  our  Triple  A,  Double  A  and  A  strain 
chicks — superior  in  egg- 
laying  to  most  farms, 
best.  Get  your  order  in 
NOW— don’t  be  disap¬ 
pointed 

Write  for  price  list  and 
“The  Story  of  the  300- 
Egg  Hen”.  Price  10c  de¬ 
ducted  from  your. first  order. 


r  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 

r-<  Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

KT  T  VI  1  IT  ) 


PINE  TREE 
DAY-OLDS 


JJEALTHY,  hardy  Baby 
Chicks  that  live  and  pay. 

From  purs -bred,  free-range 
flocks,  which  have  been  culled 
and  mated  for  our  use  by  Air.  Charles 
Nixon,  winner  of  the  1923  World  Cup, 
Madison  Square.  New  blood  from  lead¬ 
ing  breed  specialists  is  introduced  each 
season.  These  Chicks  are  hatched  in 
specially-built  incubators  of  our  ow-n 
design,  assuring  just  the  right  heat, 
moisture  and  ventilation.  Every  Chick 
is  inspected  before  shipment.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  of  full  count. 

BABY  CHICK  BOOK  FREE 

Learn  how  Pine  Tree  flocks  are  bred, 
mated  and  cared  for,  why  Pine  Tree 
Chicks  pay  big  returns  on  a  small 
investment.  Send  for  the  book  today. 
Reserve  your  Pine  Tree  [Chicks  now 
and  assure  delivery  when  wanted. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  R, 

Stockton  New  Jersey 

‘Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S.” 
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QUALITY  [SERVICE 


At  1922-23  Contests 
4th  at  Storrs,  2116 
Eggs. 

3rd  at  Canadian, 
2083  Eggs 

Notice  our  pens  at  Farmingdale,  Storrs  and 
Canadian  Contests. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM.  Cedarhurst,  L.  I. 


PRODUCTION  BRED 
LEGHORN 

Chicks 


s.  c.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  o»iy 

Once  You  Try  Them  You’ll  Always  Buy  Them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are 
carefully  selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks 
that  will  grow  and  make  good  with  proper  care.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage.  Send 
for  circular  and  price  list.  MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY 
FARM  AND  HATCHERY.  Stoektsu,  N.  J.  R.  0.  No  1 

E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop. 


Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

A  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  left  at  #5,  #7.60  and  #10 
each,  all  from  better  than  220  egg  dams.  ‘Sires  dam  275 
eggs.  Full  pedigree  with  each  cockerel.  Also  hatching 
eggs  from  high  record  pedigreed  hens  including  the  win¬ 
ning  pen  at  Storrs  Contest,  mated  to  highest  record 
male  the  Holly  w-ood  Farms  would  part  with.  Must  please 
you  or  money  back. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


S.  C. 
White 


LEGHORN 


Day-old 

Chicks 


Sired  by  imported  Tom  Barron  Cock¬ 
erels  and  trap-nested  hens— For  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  May  hatches. 

Price  25c  each 

ROLLWOOD  FARM  GUILFORD,  CONN. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  S1VELY 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3.000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range,  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  ami  May  delivery. 
Capacity,  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  #1  or  sent 
with  all  #10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 
SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y.  Box  75 


F  O  R  |  AmL ...  Dnl  lota  #!  and  #125  each.  Any  number 
ALE  LePOm  PUlletS  R.  Berner  -  Roscoe.N.Y 
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The  Langshan  and  the  Black  Giant 


I  want  a  word  concerning  Black  Lang¬ 
shan  poultry.  Jersey  Giants  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  raised  in  this  locality,  and 
what  I  have  seen  are  not  particularly 
large  and  show  many  yellow  and  gray 
feathers  on  the  back  and  hackles,  and 
they  all  have  what  Langshan  breeders 
call  green  legs.  Why  not  raise  a  stand¬ 
ard  breed,  one  that  will  breed  true? 
Langshans  will  lay  well  if  properly  fed. 
While  the  eggs  are  very  dark,  dark  eggs 
are  at  a  premium  in  this  locality;  also 
they  dress  more  like  a  turkey  than  any 
other  fowl.  I  have  known  them  to  be 
taken  for  small  turkeys,  and  they  some¬ 
times  go  to  10  lbs.  Langshans  are  a  very 
quiet  breed,  so  being  suitable  for  the 
backyard  and  other  places  where  Leg¬ 
horns  or  such  could  not  be  used.  To  me 
a  Jersey  Giant  is  largely  Langshan,  get¬ 
ting  their  green  legs  from  Black  Cochin, 
their  other  colors  from  no  one  seems  to 
know  what.  By  the  way,  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  Black  Cochin?  If  you  wish 
size,  there  it  is.  Now,  who  will  speak  a 
good  word  for  my  breed. 

A  FRIE.ND  OF  LAXGSIIAX8. 

Our  own  Black  Giants  are  well-bred 
and  carefully  selected  for  several  genera¬ 
tions,  yet  each  year  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  birds  show  red,  yellow  or  gray 
when  fully  feathered.  We  attribute  this 
to  an  outcrop  of  the  color  of  Light  Brah¬ 
mas  and  Barred  Rocks,  both  birds  evi¬ 
dently  being  used  in  the  making  of  some 
strains  of  the  Black  Giants.  All  the 
small  Giant  chicks  show  white  feathers, 
but  these  disappear  as  the  birds  mature, 
and  in  the  great  majority  the  plumage  is 
solid  black.  As  a  practical  bird  we  think 
the  Black  Giant  is  superior  to  the  Lang¬ 
shan. 


Roup;  Line-breeding 

1.  I  have  100  pullets  in  a  space  of 
about  10x30  ft.,  with  a  concrete  floor ; 
always  keep  litter  on  it,  but  it  gets  damp 
often,  and  then  is  changed.  The  front 
of  house  faces* the  south,  with  two  rows 
of  windows.  I  took  out  every  other  win¬ 
dow  and  tacked  up  a  feed  sack  outside; 
on  inside  I  have  drop  curtains,  which  I 
let  down  nights,  to  keep  draught  off  the 
hens  and  morning  roll  them  up.  I  am 
feeding  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats,  bran  middlings  and 
beef  scrap,  and  1  lb.  of  fine  salt  to  each 
100  lbs.  of  feed ;  also  from  1  lb.  to  1%  lbs. 
of  charcoal  to  each  10  lbs.  Mash,  and 
all  the  water,  grit  and  oyster  shell  they 
want.  I  keep  this  dry  mash  before  them 
in  hoppers  at  all  times,  and  in  addition 
I  give  them  a  wet  mash  at  noon  and  also 
a  feeding  at  noon  of  sprouted  oats,  which 
I  sprout  in  a  homemade  oat  sprouter 
heated  by  a  kerosene  stove.  Recently  I 
found  one  of  my  Buff  Orpington  pullets 
on  the  roost  with  head  all  swollen  up ; 
her  eyes  were  swollen  shut  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  thin  matter  of  watery  dis¬ 
charge.  I  at  once  separated  her  from 
the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  have  been  put¬ 
ting  liniment  on  her  head  around  the 
eyes.  The  swelling  has  almost  gone,  but 
there  seems  to  be  matter  around  eye. 
She  does  not  act  right.  Her  crop  feels  as 
though  there  was  wind  in  it,  and  nothing 
seems  to  go  out  of  it,  and  there  is  a  lump 
in  her  throat.  What  is  it,  and  what  can 
I  do  for  her?  Should  I  take  out  every 
window  above  and  fix  them  like  the  rest? 
2.  I  have  heard  some  discussion  about 
breeding.  I  want  to  line-breed.  If  I 
breed  the  pullet  back  to  her  father  and 
the  pullet  again  to  the  best  sons  pro¬ 
duced,  would  that  be  line  breeding?  What 
is  your  best  method  to  line-breed  and  yet 
have  good,  vigorous  stock?  c.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  Your  description  suggests  roup,  in  at 
least  the  beginning  stage.  The  affected 
pullet  should  be  removed  from  the  flock, 
together  with  any  others  showing  evi¬ 
dences  of  “colds.”  Dipping  the  head  of 
the  affected  bird  for  a  few  seconds  in 
some  antiseptic  solution,  like  a  2  per  cent 
solution  of  creolin,  holding  the  beak  up 
and  mouth  open  to  permit  the  fluid  to 
enter  the  nasal  passages,  may  be  effective 
in  stopping  further  progress  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  *  If  your  poultry-house  is  damp  in 
cold  weather,  it  indicates  the  necessity 
for  better  ventilation.  The  use  of  burlap' 
over  windows  and  curtains  in  front  of 
perches  is  very  apt  to  cause  dampness  in 
a  poultry-house,  with  resultant  colds  and 
roup.  In  general,  they  are  not  to  be 
recommended.  The  test  of  efficient  ven¬ 
tilation  is  dryness  of  the  air  within  the 
building.  If  it  is  damp  and  moisture  col¬ 
lects  upon  the  walls,  open  windows  until 
the  dampness  disappears. 

Breedng  fowls  to  their  progeny  is  line¬ 
breeding.  To  avoid  the  dangers  of  this, 
mate  only  healthy,  vigorous  stock,  free 
from  defects  that  may  be  transmitted  and 
accentuated,  particularly  defects  that 
show  in  both  sexes  of  those  bred  together. 
The  safety  in  line-breeding  lies  in  careful 
selection  of  breeders  to  avoid  transmis¬ 
sible  defects.  yi.  b.  v. 


A  $100,000  Poultry  Farm  That  Is  Run  for  You 


Did  You 
Know — 


THAT  some  widely  used  feeds  lack  as  many 
as  three  of  the  five  properties  required  for 
hens  to  lay  well  or  even  to  attain  normal  size 
and  strength? 

That  a  slight  change  in  housing  birds  and 
different  proportions  of  the  same  foods  can 
almost  double  the  number  of  eggs? 

That  mechanically  predigested  food  cuts 
down  feeding  loss  of  baby  chicks  to  less  than 
one  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  ? 

That  extra  eggs  through  scientific  care  of 
hens  cost  you  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent  ? 

AND  the  largest  experiment  poultry  farm 
in  the  world  broadcasts  valuable  information 
to  poultry  raisers  all  through  the  year — free? 


[By  William  R.  Durgin] 


Some  Interesting  Discoveries 
About  Chickens  —  Methods 
That  Make  Poultry  Raising 
Pay  Better — Practical  Sug¬ 
gestions  on  Care  and  Feeding 

And  everything  learned  about  the 
most  successful,  profitable  way  of  rais¬ 
ing  poultry  can  be  your  knowledge  for 
the  asking. 

I  will  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
useful  and  practical  things  gained  from  the 
observations  made  on  this  model  farm. 

How  They  Learned  to 
‘Regulate’  Hens 

In  the  old  days  a  strain  of 
heavy  layers  was  largely  luck. 

If  now  and  then  there  were 
light  layers  there  wasn’t  much 
to  be  done  about  it.  But  the 
Pratt  organization  determined 
by  hundreds  of  tests  just  what 
vitamins  and  minerals  were  de¬ 
ficient  in  feeds  but  were  neces- 


young  chicks  prove  the  food  values  in  this 
mash.  I  saw  chicks  less  than  two  months 
old  that  weighed  22  ounces.  This  grow¬ 
ing  mash  has  fish  meal,  bone  scrap,  bone 
meal  and  dried  buttermilk,  all  digestible, 
growth- giving  animal  proteins. 

It  is  the  older  birds  that  offer  best  proof 
of  how  scientific  care  is  rewarded.  There 
were  groups  that  had  been  fed  differently 
to  measure  the  value  of  balanced  ration, 
and  you  could  scarcely  believe  them  the 
same  breed  and  age.  The  same  differ¬ 
ences  show  in  the  hens  that  have  been 
regulated  and  those  that  were  not.  It  is 
apparent  in  their  heads  and  eyes,  and  in 


IMAGINE  two  hundred  acres  of  fine, 
gently  rolling  land  in  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  dotted  with  splendid  flocks  of  a 
variety  of  good  breeds  of  poultry!  My  visit 

to  the  Pratt  experimental  poultry  farm  was  -  - - - 

something  I  shall  never  forget.  Thousands  saryas  egg-producing  elements, 
of  happy,  healthy  birds.  A  dozen  well-  Finally  they  were  able  to  corn- 
equipped  buildings.  Veteran  poultrymen  bine  them  all  in  a  single  prepara¬ 
making  a  scientific  study  of  poultry  raising  tion.  Groups  were  brought  up 
—and  making  it  pay.  with  these  regulating  elements 

I  learned  more  practical  things  about  P“j  in  ”i,h  *e  usual  feed'  al“ng- 
poultry  in  my  two  days’  visit  to  this  model  s'de  of  °‘h=r  , 

farm  than  all  I  ever  gained  through  my  regu  a  a  ?  lmfouera™t1' “V 

own  experience  or  in  reading.  One  secret  reeula,ed  ?ro“P  showed  one-third  more 
about  pullets  will  be  worth  hundreds  „(  eggs  latd;  in  most  cases  there  were  half 


The  Difference  Cost  Exactly  9  Cents! 

Two  groups  of  Barred  Rocks  were  fed  the  same  araoun  ts 
of  mash  for  a  period  of  three  months.  On  the  left  is  one 
of  those  receiving  a  generally  accepted  mash  made  of  best 
grades  of  grains  and  scrap.  On  the  right  is  one  of  the 
hens  that  were  fed  Pratts  mash. 

It  is  results  like  these  that  accounts  for  a  line  of  feeds 
so  good  that  sixty  thousand  dealers  sell  them  on  direct 
promise  of  satisfaction  or  money  back. 


about  pullets  will  be  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars  even  to  one  who  raises  chickens 
on  the  small  scale  that  I  do.  And  you 
need  not  journey  to  Philadelphia  to  get 
this  valuable  information;  the  farm  is 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
poultry  raisers  everywhere,  and 
through  its  free  bulletins  (which 
you  can  start  receiving  now) 
it  gives  out  a  wealth  of  useful 
suggestions. 

A  Big  Help 

No  one  interested  in  chickens 
could  see  this  vast  poultry  in¬ 
stitution  and  not  enter  his  name 
for  the  bulletin  service  that 
keeps  poultrymen  posted  on 
new  discoveries  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  field.  Proof  that 
their  methods  are  practical  is 
the  tremendous  commercial  suc¬ 
cess  this  experimental  farm  has 
achieved.  It  markets  enormous 
quantities  of  eggs.  They  have 
orders  for  birds  of  their  raising 
from  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union.  I  saw  one  order  for 
2500  to  go  to  Colorado. 

Ail  over  the  property  are  special  flocks 
of  birds  — ‘groups’  they  call  them— and 
each  group  is  under  certain  conditions  of 
care,  treatment,  feeding,  etc.,  of  which 
daily  record  is  kept.  Fowls  are  measured 
and  weighed;  eggs  are  counted,  analyzed, 
classified.  Costs  are  kept  to  the  penny. 


again  as  many  eggs, 
double  the  number! 


and  in  some  cases 


Above  is  a  photograph 
of  the  head  of  aBarred 
Rock  from  a  flock  fed 
15  weeks  on  a  good, 
well-balanced  farm 
feed.  Below,  head  of 
same  breed,  fed  the 
same  kind  and  quality 
of  food  with  which 
regulator  was  mixed 
daily.  Was  it  worth 
the  price  of  what  you 
get  for  half  an  egg  to 
get  the  result 
be  low? 


Then,  as  to  baby  chicks.  It  is  a  pity  more 
folks  don’t  know  the  Pratt  method  of 
raising  them !  It' s  the  feeding 
that  brings  them  through;  the 
superintendent  showed  me 
where  the  average  loss  in 
hatched  chicks  was  only  twenty 
in  a  thousand  when  all  around 
that  section  there  would  be 
regular  epidemics  of  the 
diseases  and  pests  that  mow 
down  the  young  baby  birds. 


Regulating 
Did  This 


The  Things  All  Baby 
Chicks  Need 

Here  is  what  baby  chicks  get 
from  their  very  first  meal  on 
the  Pratt  farm.  It’s  a  long  list, 
and  I  wouldn’t  advise  prepara¬ 
tion  of  such  a  feed  at  home. 
Pratts  gather  and  prepare 
these  things  on  such  vast 
scale  that  it  is  made  upand 
distributed  for  less  than  any 
home-mixed  feed  would  cost. 
The  principal  items  these  are: 

Powdered  buttermilk  wheat  middlings 
corn  meal  ground  rape 

bone  meal  oat  meal 

ground  millet  cooked  wheat 

After  twenty  days  the  chicks  are  put  on 
a  special  growing  mash  — and  how  they 
grow!  The  feathers  and  bodies  of  these 


their  actions.  You  can  tell  at  a  glance 
which  groups  are  doing  the  heavy  laying. 
Over  in  one  corner  of  this  big  farm  are 
the  various  buildings.  One  is  a  labora¬ 
tory.  Another  is  where  ailing  birds  are 
treated  and  remedies  studied  and  tested. 
In  another  building  they  mail  bulletins 
and  answer  questions  which  every  mail 
brings  from  poultrymen  who  know  that 
this  practical  advice  is  available. 

What  I  saw  at  the  Pratt  experimental 
poultry  farm  cured  me  of  ‘going  it  blind.’ 
I  am  through  with  home-made  feeds  and 
through  trying  anything  except  what  this 
organization  with  fifty  years’  experience 
approves.  They  prepare  every  food  needed 
for  birds  of  any  breed  or  age,  and  they 
draw  on  fifteen  foreign  lands  for  the  right 
seeds,  herbs,  barks,  and  other  things  that 
beget  healthy  birds  and  plenty  of  eggs. 
They  also  make  every  remedy  you  want 
on  hand,  and  their  own  flocks  have  shown 
them  to  be  right.  I  am  through  guessing. 

Special  Notice 

If  you  will  drop  a  line  now  to  the  Pratt 
Food  Company,  197  Walnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  your  name  will  be  placed 
on  the  list  to  receive 
these  interesting  and 
highly  informative  bul¬ 
letins. 

There  is  also  a  very 
valuable  book  of  practi¬ 
cal  pointers  on  the  care 

Of  poultry  and  this,  too,  Cover  design  of  a 

will  be  sent  you  without  very  u*eful  illus- 

.  ...  .  .-  trated  book  on 

cost  or  obligation  if  you  poultry  that  read- 

aelf  fm-  if  ers  maV  obtain 

asKiorit.  -without  cost. 


A  View  on  the  Pratt  Experimental  Poultry  Farm  Where  Poultry  Raising  is  a  Science 
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Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Phea*ant*,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 

U/u a n rl ntto  Chicks,  #14— 100,  up.  Eggs,  #6—100, 
WnltB  WyanaOttB  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 

Slstyear.  Buy  from  r  specialist— it  pays.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Spcclsliit,  Mansfield,  O. 

White  Wyandotte  Records  at  Storrs 

Pen  records  of  2265.  2179  and  2234.  Individual  records 
from  200  to  308.  Eggs  and  Chix  for  sale  after  Feb.  1st, 
1924.  Bend  for  prices.  O.  G.  Knight,  Bridgeton,  It.  I. 

Barron's  While  Wyandolhs 

sale  from  stock  I  imported  direct.  Records,  262  to 
289  eggs.  K.  E.  LEWIS  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

hite  Wyandotte*  Regal-Dorcas  cockerels  $4;  Pullets 
$8.50.  Satisfaction  guar.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falla, N  Y’ 


w 


Tnnlmieo  PJppvp  Mated  pairs  and  trios  from  Chica- 
I  0 U 1 0 US 6  UB8SB  „0  and  New  York  winners.  Large 

young  breeders,  $10  each.  Maple  Farm,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

"TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE” 

WYAND0TTES,  REDS,  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKINljAiTpir  T  TTNJf',Q 
INDIAN  BUNNElt/U  U  V^IY  l>li\  CjO 
Aid  ham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34  Phoenixville.Pa. 

I  ox.  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese,  Ducks, 

Large  uIQCK  Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  KAItMS,  Telford,  l‘a 

Hatched  first  part 


Giant  Bronze  Turksys 

bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS  HE11.Y,  Plymouth,  Ma»», 

Turkeys- Ducks-Geese  breeders  now.  Catalog 

free.  H.  A.  Souder  Box  29  Selleravllle,  Pa. 

Special  Pricss  on  Turkays,  Ducks,  Gbbsb  S^rTs 

and  Dogs.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Write  your 

■■  ■"  ”■*— .  Telford,  Pa. 


wants.  II.  II.  F1U5KO 


Turkeys  sire,  first  prize  Mad  icon  Square  Garden.  Part¬ 
ridge  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels.  Miss  IDA  CHUM  BLEY,  Oraper.Va. 

Bronze.  50  Breeders.  Selected  from  a  200  Flock. 
lUrKBys  r.  RYDER  -  Tully,  New  York 

For  Sale— White  Holland  Turkeys.  Purebred,  prize- 
winniug  stock.  JOHN  (J.  III1. ILLY  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

For  Sale,  MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  J.  H.  WORLEY  Mercer,  Pa. 

OLD  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

”  •  “  *•'  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 

UCK LINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

IV A  YNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


D 


Krookcrest 

Farm 

1’EKIN 


Ducklings 


|H  atching  Eggs 
Price  list  free. 

CRANBURY  N.  J. 


p™  DUCKLINGS 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  Islip.N.y. 


iiil'I  PL1  .A,,,,  FOR  SALE.  Either  sex.  $3  eat 

White  bhinese  ueese  lhUEJ.  SIMMENROTH,  Frenclitown,  N 


J. 


CHIC 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Mixed.  Bank  Ref¬ 
erence.  Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  G.  H.  Ehrenzeller,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Healthy,  Vigorous  Chicks 

Br.  PI.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Rods,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Mixed 

Satisfaction  and  100 %  arrival  guaranteed, 
postpaid.  Valuable  Circular  free.  Prices 
low.  Write  The  Commercial  Hatchery 
Box  T6  Richfield,  Pa. 


500,000  CHICKS 

BestBreeds.  Lowest  prices.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Our  14th  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  Richfield,  Pa. 


Chicks 


Pure  bred  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Mixed.  Absolute  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free;  Bank  Ref. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY _ * _ Millerstown,  Pa, 

BREEDERSCHICKS-EGGS 

W  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Quality  Chicks 

S  C  W.  LEGHORNS.  BARRE0  ROCKS,  R,  I.  REDS.  No  chicks 
produced  from  PULLET  eggs.  Prices.  $15  per  100. 
QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM  Wm.  D.  Scott  Harrington,  Del. 


JERSEY  Black  GIANTS 

Cockerels,  $4  to  $10,  Sent  on  approval.  Eggs,  Chicks, 

Circular.  David  F.  Johnson,  Glenroad  Firm,  Bloom«bury,S.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

7-mos.-old  pullets,  $4.00  each;  laying.  8-mos.-old  cocker¬ 
els  $7  each.  Pen  of  6  pullets,  1  cockerel,  $22.  Also  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  25o  each  Order  from  this  advertisement.  Many 
satisfied  customers.  Brookcrest  Farm,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


TOCKTON 


Our  Mammoth  Incubators  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  these  pure-bred  Baby  Chicks 
at  the  rate  of  25,000  a  week,  enabling 
us  to  make  very  low  prices  for  such 
fine  stock-  We  pack  these  husky, 
healthy  Chicks  in  strong,  light,  ven¬ 
tilated  crates  ,  prepay  the  parcel  post 
and 

GUARANTEE  SAFE  ARRIVAL 

All  leading  1:  reeds,  strictly  pure-bred  and  uniform  In 
quality.  From  selected  heavy-laying  stock  on  free  rangre. 
Reserve  your  shipping  date  at  once;  Stockton  early- 
hatched  chicks  will  lay  throughout  the  fall  and  winter. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  Y  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Pedigree  Free  Gauge  Stock 
Bred  For  Vigor  and  YVlnter  Eggs 

Illustrated  booklet  describing  breeding  plant  and  records 
made  at  leading  contests. 

Sent  FREE.  Write  For  Copy  Today 


Jersey  Black  Giant  stock.  H  at c  h  i  n  g  eggs, baby 
chicks.  HLAUVELT  •  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

Uronu  DIonL  Riant*  Breeding  stock  and  hatching 
uersey  black  UianiS  6Kgs  Flock  under  State  cer¬ 
tification.  Maple  Farm  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA 

Hatching  eggs  from  thoroughbreds,  large  and  fertile, 
$l5perl00.  Limited  quantity.  BROOKCREST  FARM.Cnnhury.H.  J. 

Day-Old  Chicks-BRED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  IZo "Ly 

Write  for  price  list.  Marlin  B.  Search,  Baplistown,  N.  J. 

■:  Important  to  Advertisers  \ 

5! 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  Jj, 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week's 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 


PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Eeghorns  exclusively 

Strong,  husky,  day-old  chicks  from  heavy 
laying  free-range  stock,  kept  for  results. 
Chicks  when  you  want  them  and  sure  to  please. 
Safe  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

Write  for  particulars 

PEEP-O-DAY  FARM,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


“For  the  Poultry  man  who  demands  something  better” 

Wene-Ells  Chicks 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Deliveries  weekly  beginning  February  1st. 

WENE-ELLS  FARMS 

Desk  B.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ZEES  ABY  CHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S-  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Bavis,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WELL  WARD  LEGHORNS 
FOR  EGGS 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

WELLWARD  FARM  East  Setauket,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 


HOLLYWOOD  Strain  Chicks 

Leghorns 

To' those  who  order  chicks  this  month,  for  April  delivery 
from  our  Hollywood  Strain  of  hens  with  records  of  200 
to  280-eggs  a  year,  $14  per  100.  Eggs,  $7  a  100.  We  have 
over  1,000  White  Leghorns,  all  in  good  health.  Visitors 
■welcome.  Barnes’ Poultry  Form  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Barron  Comb  White  Leghorn 

Cocks  Cockerels,  $5  to  #7.  Hatching  eggs  from  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hens.  No  lights.  88  per  100;  #70— 
1,000.  All  from  vigorous,  large,  healthy  pedigreed  Bar¬ 
ron  stock.  George  H.  Wrulght,  Willing  ton.  Conn. 


SEACOAST  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

$5  net  profit  per  bird.  Win  silver  cups,  ribbons,  diplomas 
and  get  complete  poultry  library  free  by  investing  in 
Seaeoast  Certified  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Pullets  raised 
from  our  chicks  will  average  200  eggs,  netting  you  »6  net 
profit  per  bird.  Unequaled  low  prices.  Prepaid  and  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Booklet,  “Breeding  Facts,”  free. 
Seaeoast  Farms  Box  40  Plae  Beach,  IS.  J. 

BARTLETT’S  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Trap-nested  and  Pedigreed  for  10  years.  Egg-bred  Cock¬ 
erels,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks.  Catalog. 

Emory  H.  Bartlett  Box  1  3  Enfield,  Mass. 


/hrr  rf/V  I/-  rv  .S’.  C.  IV.  LEGHORNS.  13c  Each. 
I  ^  Mixed  or  off  color,  lie.  All  free 

range  stock.  Circular  free. 

F.  B.  FEYMOYER  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Hatching  egg*  from  yearling  hens,  $7  p 

BENSON,  Orchird  P: 


er  100.  Write 

ark,  New  York 

White  Leghorns.  D.  Tancred’s  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers.  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  H.Y. 


Cedar  Grove  Farm  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Bred  from  the  very 
best  stock.  Prices  on  request.  KUNTZ  BROS.,  Stockton,  H.  J. 


DEERFIELD  PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorn— under  supervision  Cornell 
Poultry  Project. 

DEERFIELD  FARMS  Deer  Park.  L.  I..  N.Y. 


Sunset  White  Leghorn  Chicks  aPr«ic“' 

CHAS.  MILLS  -  North  Haven,  Conn. 


Baby  Chicks  Fro^"?crd  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

mated  to  pure  Hollywood  cockerels  with  dams  records 
above  280  eggs.  The  sires  of  these  cockerels  are  from 
henB  with  records  from  298-304  eggs.  Price.  *20  per  100 

ElMVAltD  STOEHR  -  V  olden,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
■with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  at  .  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  January  23,  1924. 


BAKRBD  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont 

Lewis  Farms,  HI . 

Jules  F.  Frnncais,  L.  I . 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

Wob  rn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman.  Mich . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

,T.  V.  Sheap,  Mich . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

Storrs  Exp.  Station,  Conn . 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  . 

W.  J,  Areuholz,  N.Y . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Monstone’Farm,  Mass . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Chas.  E,  Butler,  Conn . 

Alber-t  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass . . 

H,  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 


WHITEjiW  Y  ANDOTTES 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo . 

Obed  (j,  Knight,  R.  I . 

F.  L.  Weilaml,  Ky . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.Y . 

H.  V.  Bierly,  Pa . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Demins,  Conn. . 

Scott's  Red  Farm,  II." . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  . 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass . 

Pmecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuet,  Conn . 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H  — 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  II.  Waite,  Md .  . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Franeis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  .  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Hanson’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ore . 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  J,.  1 .  .. 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

St.  John's  Poultry  Farm,  Mo . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 
R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Featherlaml  Farm,  Pa . 

M.  J.  Quaekenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y . 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt . 

George  B.  Ferris.  Mich . 


Total. 


Week 

Total 

40 

423 

27 

307 

41 

378 

21 

232 

10 

223 

43 

359 

10 

235 

39 

324 

41 

332 

29 

355 

26 

178 

27 

261 

18 

119 

29 

272 

28 

329 

16 

146 

32 

205 

23 

182 

32 

166 

37 

407 

24 

331 

37 

261 

25 

255 

37 

177 

46 

313 

21 

155 

474 

35 

317 

26 

259 

36 

483 

42 

245 

18 

368 

22 

303 

38 

270 

45 

426 

46 

356 

22 

386 

25 

102 

23 

180 

21 

69 

12 

269 

40 

507 

32 

370 

35 

438 

33 

380 

28 

110 

31 

194 

39 

266 

23 

265 

16 

240 

.  55 

568 

27 

255 

44 

411 

34 

185 

31 

217 

27 

236 

24 

308 

23 

376 

30 

432 

34 

241 

40 

496 

31 

415 

47 

573 

43 

392 

38 

493 

44 

482 

50 

565 

36 

458 

31 

256 

50 

437 

32 

344 

29 

341 

29 

280 

37 

526 

35 

349 

40 

347 

48 

430 

46 

330 

20 

492 

45 

626 

44 

496 

34 

298 

45 

523 

23 

315 

20 

281 

47 

508 

26 

328 

41 

328 

38 

448 

42 

464 

40 

379 

46 

491 

20 

243 

17 

244 

35 

227 

36 

506 

33 

279 

40 

436 

27 

286 

43 

343 

3302 

33488 

PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 
winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham¬ 
pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  made 
net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr.  Carr. 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  made  over  $800 
profit  from  53  hens.  Booking  EGG  and 
.CHICK  orders  now.  16  page  Circular  FREE.  Large 
Catalog  Booklet  25c.  Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 
J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


.TRAPNESTED 

Bred  to  lay  and 
pay  stock.  We 
don’t  buy 
hatching  eggs. 
Produce  them  all  on  our  own  farms.  Write  for  prices. 
NESCOPECK  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  R  Nescopeck,  Pa. 

A-Grade  Chicks-S.C.W.  Leghorns 

$20  per  100.  Also  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ducklings 
Catalogue  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  11  ill,  N.  J. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  best  of  free-range  purebred  stock.  Rigidly 
culled  by  experts  for  heavy  production  and  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance.  Eight  leading  varieties.  Catalog  free.  ULSTER 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  C,  Wallkilt,  N.  Y.  Member  International 
Baby  Chick  Association. 

Connecticut  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

Leghorns, .Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Quality  high.  Prices  reasonable.  “  Our  honesty  is  your 
protection.”  Free  circular.  HallBrotbers.  BoxR, Wallingford, Conn. 

milPIZC  of  superior  quality,  from  S.  C.  White 
I  rill  |\  A  Leghorns.  Write  for  circular. 

V1UV1XD  c  R  Benj3n1in  Freehold,  N.  J. 


Effect  of  Lights  on  Poultry 

At  the  Storrs  egg-laying  contest  elec¬ 
tric  lights  are  used  in  the  houses  to  “pro¬ 
long  daylight.”  This  has  gone  on  for  two 
years  so  that  fair  comparisons  can  be 
made.  The  report  of  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  for  January  23  contains  the  following 
figures : 

Some  idea  of  the  effects  of  electric  lights 
on  the  average  egg  production  and  rela¬ 
tive  standing  of  the  breeds  at  this  time 
of  year  may  be  gained  from  the  accom¬ 
panying  table  which  compares  the  average 
December  production  by  breeds  of  all 
fowls  in  the  nine  contests  from  1911  to 
1919  when  no  lights  were  used,  with  the 
average  production  for  the  last  month. 

Eggs  per  Bird  in  Dec. 
1911-1919  1924 

4.7  11.9 


Breeds 
Plymouth  Rocks 
Wyandottes 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Leghorns 

The  two  striking 


World’s  Official  Record-313  Eggs 

A  ,C.  JONES’  Barred  Rocks 

CHICKS-EGGS-BREEDING-STOCK 

Send  for  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES'  POULTRY  FARM 


Georgetown 


Dept.  A 


Delaware 


Barred  Rocks 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  UTILITY  STOCK 

$18.50  per  100 

Parcel  Post  prepaid  anywhere  in  3rd 
zone.  Discount  of  $1.00  per  100  when  ordered  in  lots 
of  500  or  more.  Free  Circular. 

E.  T.  JONES 

SEAFORD  DELAWARE 

Barred  P.  Rock  Pullets 

old  from  high  egg  yielding  trapnested  stock,  lay¬ 
ing  now.  #2.  AO,  #2. 7b,  $.H  each.  Order  from  this  ad v. 
Satisf’n  guaranteed.  Brookcrest  Farm,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

FR  A  N  C  A  IS’  ROCKS- Twice  Winners  at  Storrs 

Pedigreed  cockerels.  Pullets,  breeders,  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks,  Rocks  and  Leghorn.  Circular. 

Jules  F.  Francals  •  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Have  won  3  cups  and  44  first  prizes  at  leading  shows  this 
season.  Freer  atige-grown  birds  $fi,  $8.50  and  $12  eacti. 
Sat.  guaranteed.  II.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


8.2  13.5 

7.4  11.6 

6.4  16.1 
differences  between 


Parks’ Strain  Bred-to-Lay  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicksand  Hatching  eggs.  J.  TKOPEANO,S|>ari  owbnsh,N.¥. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

$2.50  per  15:  $10  per  100.  1>.  KVhKETT  JOAES,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  winning  strain  at  laying 
contest.  Baby  chicks  from  our  own  strain.  Custom 
hatching.  Marvel  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  fXfS 

We  are  offering  splendid  range  grown  breeding 
Cockerels,  bred  from  dams  with  records  up  to  314  eggs 
in  one  year.  They  will  stamp  the  lay  in  your  flock,  too, 
and  the  prices  are  right. 

BABY  CHICKS 

The  season  is  here  and  our  birds  are  the  best  ever.  Old 
customers  are  ordering  heavy  now  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  They  know  the  real  value  of  our  bred-la-ley  stock. 
We  are  always  sold  far  in  advance.  Tour  catalog  is  ready  tree. 
WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20.  ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 


S.C.  R.I.RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert’B  289-egg  strain.  From  non-setting,  trap- 
nested  hens.  Price,  $5,  Si?  and  $10  each.  Hatching 
eggs  and  baity  chicks. 

A.  II.  FIN  GAD,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Ellzaville  •  Now  York 


ASTLEFORD’S  S.  G.  REDS 

UnlftUlnn-  Crrrro  from  this  dark,  velvety,  Red,  vigor* 
naicning  eggs  ous,  large  Bone,  Free  Range.  HeavJ 
Eggs  producing  strain,  $2  per  15  ;  $10  per  100.  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  George  Astleford  Falls  Village,  Conn. 


S.C.R.I.RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  #b,  #S  and  $10  each.  Hatching 
eggs,  #10  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  $25  per  100;  $18  per  50. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  .  Crary ville,  N.  Y. 


S.C.R.I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Pedigreed  and  trapnested.  We  can  honestly  say 
there  are  no  better  chicks  in  the  country,  Catalog 
free.  BEDB1KI)  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


3VIAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Cockerels.  Early  hatched 
$5  each.  Hatching  eggs,  $12  per  100.  Breeding  stock. 
Circular.  U.  Quaekenbush  Darien,  Conn. 


Rhode  Island  Reds-SingleGomb 

Large,  vigorous,  dark  red  Cockerels,  bred  for  eggs 
and  color,  non-brooding  strain, $5,  $7.50  and  $10.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  O.G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Fa. 


r  0„|-  llhode  Island  Red  Coekerel*,  best  strain,  by 

ror  oaie  o.  G.  Brian  •  Dykemans,  N.Y. 


Brookside  Chicks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 

Strong,  sturdy  chicks  from  free  range  stock.  No 
chicks  from  stock  forced  by  artificial  lights.  Full  count 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  A  hatch  each  week 
beginning  Feb,  26th.  Send  for  booklet  and  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


BARRON  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGBS 

Free  range  yearling  breeders  used.  Custom  Hatch- 
in”  $3  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  $20  per  hundred. 
.  SUNSET  FARM 

J.  J.  REILLY.  Supt.  Irvington. on -Hudson,  N.Y. 

hailed  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Chicks 

of  real  quality  from  prolific  stock.  Breeders  of  poultry 
over  fifteen  year  s.  Free  booklet.  Order  soon. 


.over  fifteen  years 

Maplecrest  Poultry  Farm 


Stockton,  N.  J. 


the  earlier  years  and  this  year  are  the 
general  increase  of  1924  over  previous 
years  and  tine  change  in  the  standing  of 
the  breeds.  Before  lights  were  used  the 
Wyandottes  led  during  December,  while 
under  lights  the  Leghorns  have  by  far 
the  highest  December  production.  Elec¬ 
tric  lights  have  tended  to  make  the  Leg¬ 
horns  equal  or  surpass  the  heavy  breeds 
as  Winter  producers. 


Phi 6  live,  lay  and  pay.  Priced  to  sell.  Circular 
free.  N.  P.  Bcrgey  IJergey,  Pa. 


POTTUTPIY  For  Sale 

White  Leghorn  Breeders,  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds,  Light  Brahmas,  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Very 
good  stock.  Joseph  Phillips,  Wewappo  Farms, Midvale,  N.J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

hatching  eggs  for  sale  from  900  selected  breeders.  Pullets 
now  laying  from  60%  to  65%.  $5  and  $7  a  100. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Nassau,  N.  V. 

O  H  I  C  li  JSS-S-  c.  W.  LEGHORN.  13c 

B.  Rocks.  14c  ;  Reds,  15c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  II.  S.  Hart  McAlisterville,  Pc. 
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Temperature  of  Drinking  Water 

Some  time  ago  you  gave  advice  about 
the  temperature  of  the  first  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  given  to  hens  in  Winter  weather.  As 
my  memory  is  being  questioned,  will  you 
reiterate  the  advice  given  at  that  time? 

Califon,  X.  J.  l.  f.  k. 

I  do  not  recall  the  advice  to  which  you 
refer,  but  it  was  probably  to  the  effect 
that  water  with  the  chill  taken  off  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  ice-cold  water  for  hens  in  the 
Winter.  I  should  not  make  any  distinc¬ 
tion  between  water  given  early  and  late 
in  the  day,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  water  need  be  actually 
warmed  for  fowls.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  hens  will  drink  more  freely 
of  water  above  the  temperature  of  ice 
than  they  will  of  that  in  which  ice  is 
floating,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  flocks 
have  been  known  to  do  very  well  indeed 
in  the  Winter  time  when  the  only  water 
available  was  that  found  in  a  copious 
supply  of  snow,  and  it  is  not  an  at  all 
unfamiliar  sight  to  see  hens  eating  snow 
when  water  is  also  before  them.  Upon 
general  principles,  which  is  the  reason 
that  we  give  for  doing  things  that  we 
think  ought  to  be  done  when  we  have  no 
real  reason,  I  should  advise  taking  the 
chill  from  water  in  cold  weather. 

M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  a  Small  Flock 

I  wrould  like  suggestions  as  to  feeding 
a  small  number  of  hens.  I  have  21  hens, 
half  of  them  pullets,  and  one  rooster,  and 
would  like  to  know  how  many  meals  a 
day  they  need,  and  what  to  give  them.  At 
present  they  have  about  three  pints  of 
wheat  in  the  morning,  at  noon  table 
scraps  and  sprouted  oats,  and  4  o’clock  I 
give  them  about  three  pints  of  scratch 
food.  I  keep  dry  mash,  grit,  etc.,  before 
them  all  the  time.  They  average  six  eggs 
a  day.  The  hens  are  in  fine  condition, 
but  I  am  afraid  may  be  too  fat.  as  they 
are  large  and  heavy.  Half  of  them  are 
White  Rocks  and  the  rest  Leghorns,  Mi- 
norcas,  Anconas  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Can  you  give  me  help  as  to  the  amount 
of  grain  to  give,  especially  in  the  morn¬ 
ing?  MRS.  P.  v.  c.  s. 

You  are  probably  overfeeding  these 
hens,  especially  upon  hard  grains.  The 
endeavor  should  be  to  get  them  to  eat 
about  equal  quantities,  by  weight,  of 
grain  and  mash,  with  green  food  in  ad¬ 
dition.  With  a  variable  amount  of  table 
scraps,  it  is  difficult  to  prescribe  exact 
quantities.  A  flock  should  be  kept  “on 
its  toes”  for  food,  yet  fully  satisfied 
Probably  from  one  to  two  quarts  of  whole 
grain  should  be  fed  to  this  flock  daily, 
one-fourth  of  this  quantity  being  fed  in 
the  litter  in  the  morning  and  the  balance 
the  last  thing  at  night.  Dry  mash  snould 
be  before  the  flock,  as  now,  and  sprouted 
oats  or  other  green  food  fed  at  noon. 

Such  a  mixture  of  breeds  and  ages 
makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  feed  all  just 
as  they  should  be,  but  the  general  rule 
that  a  flock  should  have  all  the  food  that 
it  wants,  yet  not  enough  to  make  it  lazy 
and  inactive,  may  be  followed.  If  your 
flock  does  not  fly  to  meet  you  when  you 
enter  the  pen  with  food,  it  isn't  as  hungry 
at  feeding  time  as  it  should  be ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  isn’t  safe  for  you  to  en¬ 
ter  the  pen  without  a  guard,  your  fowls 
are  too  hungry.  Try  to  preserve  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  famine  and  satiety.  M.  b.  d. 


Bleeding  Combs 

We  have  lost  a  number  of  pullets  from 
last  Summer,  dying  with  bloody  comb. 
They  begin  bleeding  from  the  points  of 
comb,  and  only  live  about  10  or  12 
hours.  Would  like  to  know  what  causes 
this,  and  if  there  is  any  cure.  j.  w. 

iiawkins,  X.  Y. 

Fowls  with  frozen  combs,  or  those  in¬ 
jured  in  some  way,  perhaps  by  attacks 
from  some  of  their  mates,  may  bleed  !o 
death  unless  cared  for.  Place  the  in 
jured  birds  by  themselves  and  check 
bleeding  by  application  of  cold  water  or 
ice,  or.  if  stronger  astringents  are  needed, 
powdered  alum,  perc-hloride  of  iron  (a 
liquid  to  be  obtained  at  drug  stores),  or 
a  touch  with  stick  lunar  caustic. 

M.  B.  D. 


Peat  for  Poultry  Litter 

Do  you  recommend  peat  for  litter  for 
both  laying  hens  and  baby  chicks?  I  can 
get  it  delivered  here  for  about  $29  a  ton. 
Straw  is  $14  to  $15  a  ton,  and  scarce  at 
that.  C.  J.  Y. 

Grantsville,  Md. 

I  have  never  used  dried  peat  for  poul¬ 
try-house  litter.  It  seems  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  while  it  would  make  a  good 
absorbent,  it  would  break  up  into  fine 
dust  under  the  feet  of  the  fowls.  I  think 
that  I  should  want  some  straw  over  it, 
at  least.  M.  b.  d. 


News  Notes 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  govern¬ 
ment,  by  stopping  the  sale  of  its  Treasury 
savings  certificates  in  seventeen  West¬ 
ern  and  Middle  Western  States  Jan¬ 


uary  31st.  stepped  aside  so  that  avail¬ 
able  local  funds  hereafter  may  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  agriculture  and 
banks  in  the  stringent  credit  area.  Sale 
of  the  savings  certificates  through  post 
offices— the  medium  used  to  reach  the 
modest  investor — was  ordered  stopped  by 
Postmaster  General  Xew.  Secretary  Mel¬ 
lon  agreed  to  the  action  in  the  belief  that 
it  may  prove  of  benefit  in  the  districts 
where  there  has  been  a  prolonged  agricul¬ 
tural  depression.  The  suspension  of  sales, 
which  effectually  removes  the  certificates 
from  the  money  market,  applies  to  Xorth 
Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas  Xebraska, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Xew  Mexico.  Idaho,  Arizona  and 
Montana.  It  supplements  an  order  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
which  postmasters  were  instructed  to  dis¬ 
continue  advertising  the  certificates  and 
soliciting  their  sale.  This  order  does  not, 
however,  affect  acceptance  of  deposits  in 
the  postal  savings  system. 

Open  meeting  for  dairymen  and  friends, 
February  Iff,  1 :30  p.  m.  at  the  Xorfolk 
County  Agricultural  School,  Walpole, 
Mass.  Program  takes  up  Accredited 
Herd  progress  and  pertinent  market  milk 
problems.  First  State  showing  of  four- 
reel  U.  S.  D.  A.  film,  “Clean  Herds  and 
Hearts.” 

WASHIXGTOX. — An  agreement  in¬ 
tended  to  curb  thievery  along  the  Can¬ 
adian  border  has  been  made  between  the 
Canadian  and  American  governments. 
Under  it  the  two  governments  agree  to  re¬ 
turn  stolen  property  smuggled  by  thieves 
across  the  border  to  their  proper  owners 
either  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
The  State  Department  said  the  agreement 
grew  out  of  the  conference-at  Ottawa  be¬ 
tween  American  and  Canadian  officials, 
which  was  called  primarily  to  check 
liquor  smuggling.  Thefts  of  automobiles 
and  other  valuable  articles  have  increased 
along  the  border  recently,  the  thieves  run¬ 
ning  them  from  one  country  to  the  other, 
and  disposing  of  the  stolen  goods.  The 
agreement  is  reciprocal. 

Feb.  1  Edward  L.  Dolieny,  appearing 
as  a  witness  in  the  Teapot  Dome  oil 
scandal,  made  the  following  statements : 
That  the  Doheny  oil  organization  had  re¬ 
tained  the  services  of  William  Gibbs  Mc- 
Adoo,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  represent  it  in  Washington  about  one 
year  after  his  retirement  until  the  Hard¬ 
ing  administration  came  into  power,  and 
paid  him  $250,000  over  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  still  employs  him.  That  Thom¬ 
as  Watt  Gregory,  second  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  in  the  Wilson  Cabinet  and  selected 
by  Mr.  Coolidge  on  January  29  to  help 
prosecute  the  oil  ring  and  other  scandals, 
had  been  employed  by  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Doheny  company  to  “go  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent  (Wilson)  and  State  Department” 
and  represent  to  those  agencies  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  Mexican  government  policies  relat¬ 
ing  to  oil  production,  for  which  he  was 
paid  a  retainer  of  $2,000.  That  Lindley 
M.  Garrison,  first  Secretary  of  War  in 
the  Wilson  administration,  was  employed 
by  the  Doheny  concern  on  leaving  the 
Cabinet  to  legally  represent  its  New  York 
interests.  That  Franklin  K.  Lane,  first 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  Wilson 
Cabinet,  entered  the  employ  of  the  Do¬ 
heny  organization  on  his  official  retire¬ 
ment  and  in  accordance  with  an  offer 
made  by  Mr.  Doheny  while  Mr.  Lane  was 
still  in  the  Cabinet.  That  George  Creel, 
civilian  chairman  of  the  wartime  pub¬ 
licity  committee  created  by  President 
Wilson,  received  $5,000  to  use  his  sup¬ 
posed  influence  with  Secretary  Daniels 
in  assisting  the  Doheny  organization  in 
procuring  the  lease  of  the  Teapot  Dome 
oil  reserve  in  Wyoming,  which  was  after 
ward  given  to  the  Sinclair  interests. 
That  Mr.  Daniels’s  refused  to  award  the 
Teapot  Dome  lease  to  the  Doheny  concern 
was  due  to  favoritism  toward  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company,  according  to  Mr.  Do 
heny.  That  a  Colorado  politician  named 
Leo  T.  Stack  received  a  sum  of  money  in 
return  for  which  he  promised  to  get  the 
Teapot  Dome  lease  for  Mr.  Doheny,  but 
which  he  returned  afterward,  including 
the  money  which  Mr.  Doheny  said  had 
been  paid  to  Mr.  Creel. 

President  Coolidge  in  an  address  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  opening,  Feb.  4,  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  conference  on  Northwestern  agricul¬ 
tural  affairs,  outlined  definite  proposals 
for  government  assistance  of  wheat  farm¬ 
ers.  Direct  extension  of  Federal  funds, 
as  proposed  in  the  pending  Norbeck-Burt- 
ness  bill,  to  finance  diversification  of 
crops,  and  continuance  of  advances 
through  the  War  Finance  Corporation  to 
continue  financial  and  industrial  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  farming  regions,  were  the 
methods  suggested.  Without,  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  State,  local  and  Federal  govern¬ 
ments,  he  warned,  help  could  not  be  made 
effective.  Likewise,  he  added,  creditors 
of  Northwestern  farming  communities 
must  take  concerted  action  for  the  re¬ 
funding  and  extension  of  existing  indebt¬ 
edness  to  make  the  Federal  aid  effective. 

The  House  Feb.  5  approved  a  section 
of  the  Treasury  appropriation  bill  which 
would  provide  $10,629,770  for  prohibition 
enforcement  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  No  attempt  was  made  to  alter  the 
total,  which  is  $1,029,770  more  than  has 
been  available  for  enforcement  of  the 
Volstead  act  this  year. 


to  y*.  #»• 


How  to  know 
“cured”  fertilizer 

How  can  you  tell  Royster’s  “cured”  Fertilizer  from 
fertilizer  that  has  not  been  aged?  The  greatest 
difference  is  seen  in  the  more  profitable  crops  grown 
by  the  “cured”  fertilizer,  but  there  is  a  difference 
even  to  the  untrained  eye! 

“Cured”  Fertilizer 

After  the  first  mixing,  Royster’s  goods  are  placed  in 
great  bins  where  they  age  from  four  to  six  months. 
They  are  then  re-milled  and  bagged. 

Complete  Chemical  Action 

The  fine  grinding  of  the  ingredients  and  the  close 
association  of  the  plant-food  elements  bring  about 
a  more  complete  chemical  action  during  this  aging, 
making  a  fertilizer  which  is  readily  available  to  the 
plant  from  seed  time  to  harvest. 

Better  Crops 

The  curing  and  re-milling  are  two  of  the  reasons 
successful  farmers  say  “Royster’s  helps  to  make  bigger 
and  better  crops.” 

Ask  for  “Royster’s” 

Don’t  buy  fertilizer  in  a  hit  or  miss  fashion  any 
longer.  Put  your  faith  in  the  old,  well-known 
Royster  reputation  and  ask  for  Royster’s  Fertilizer 
by  name. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


DAY-OLD,  2-4-10  Weeks  Old 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Indian  Runners  and  Mammoth  Pekins 

from  excellent  laying  strains— carefully  mated 

FAIRV1EW  POULTRY  FARM,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  Free  Folder  on  Struven’s 


For  Poultry,  Hogs  and  Stock 

STR  OVEN'S  FISH  MEAL  will  give  the  perfect 
balance  to  better  feeding  of  your  poultry, 
hogs  and  stock.  It  is  rich  in  proteins  and 
minerals  so  essential  for  goo#  health.  Made 
from  fresh,  whole  fish,  finely  ground.  Free 
feeding  instructions  and  samples. 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO., 

114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Penciled  Indian  Itminer  Ducks.  Heavy  layers. 
Handsome  trio,  $9  MmcPIIKIISON  F  *IIM, Millington, N. I. 


Old  and  young  Toulouse  B.  and  W.  Chinese  Gees*.  Fine 
U  layers,  $3..>0  to  fu.&O.  Turkeys  and  Muscovy  Bucks. 
E  ECKERT  -  New  Oxford,  Pa, 


For  Sale  Giant  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  yruyAn  icIn 

Geese  Eggs,  !I5«  each.  WIIDACRES  FARMS.  Eaii  Greenwich,  R,  I. 


1C.I10QC  island  tveflS  Bred  for  eggs.  Won  first 

locally .  Eggs,  $10  per  H.  *1.60  per  setting.  Chicks,  $19 

per  II.  $11)  tor  50.  ED.  1,0 WE,  Clinton  Corners,  Jl.Y, 


QE A  K I.  GUI N  E AS  for  breeding.  Handsome  and  vig- 
■  oroug.  IS.ftO  ea.  McPherson  Firm.  Millington,  N.  J. 


LIU.J  uiu  oim.no  My  circulars,  now  ready.  Just  drop  a 
card  to  HAR VEY  FISHER  Milford,  N  J. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS Chicks 

Also  hatching  eggs. 

HOLLYWOOD  MATINGS 

‘  ‘  Bred  to  make  dough  ” 

MULLER  8  MULLER  LEGHORN  FARM  Vineland.  N  J. 


INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 


the  standard  of  highest  efficiency  for  over  40  years. 
Scientifically  right  in  construction,  simple  and  de¬ 
pendable  in  operation.  Prairie  State  Incubators, 
individual-size,  lamp-heated, 
hatch  the  greatest  percentage 
of  sturdiest  chicks.  Prairie] 

State  Brooders  raise  the  j  — 
chicks  with  least  care.  Sev-f1 
eral  sizes  and  types;  lamp  l^^**)**  ml 
stove  and  electric.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  complete  catalog. 


G 


Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 

45  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


PUSSY  WILLOW  Egg  Farm’s 

pen  of  Leghorns,  won  second  high  prize  at  Storrs 
with  2,121  eggs  (10  birds).  Hatching  eggs  from 
yearlings,  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels,  $50  per  1000. 

PUSSY  WILLOW  EGG  FARM  -  East  Moriches.  I  I  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Official  Records  up  to  258.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Circularfree. 

UKIIOY  WILCOX  -  BPEONK,  U.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING  for  poultrymen.  24-page  list. 
Clarence  D.  Herb,  K.  D.  8.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


W.  L.  Baby  Chicks  From  Hollywood|Sires  “cognize™ 

strains.  Circular.  OLIVER  BROS.)  Bo*  I.GIarkN  Corner,  Conn. 


W.  H .  TURKEY  8— G.  FRANK,  Englishtown.  N.  J. 


miimimiiimiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  16,  1924 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  think  so  well  of  the  ideals  of  your 
paper,  that  I  quote  from  your  articles 
and  editorials,  in  my  classes.  You  see, 
1  m  not  an  honest  to  goodness  farmer,  but 
1  have  the  interest  of  the  farmer  at  heart. 

1  believe  that  the  coming  generation 
should  know  and  appreciate  the  farmer  s 
viewpoint.  It  may  be  that  some  of  them 
will  “carry  on”  the  good  work. 

Wishing  you  all  the  success  you  deserve 
so  well,  for  the  coming  year,  I  am, 

New  Jersey.  s.  k.  k. 

We  frequently  get  reports  that  The 
It.  N.-Y  is  used  for  class  work  in  schools. 
What  better  -work  can  a  conscientious 
teacher  do  than  acquaint  the  city  boys 
and  girls  with  the  sources  of  their  food 
supply? 

Columbus,  O.,  Jan  5.  (Associated 
Press). — Dwight  Harrison,  former  Nice 
President  of  the  R.  Ij.  Pollings  Company 
of  Ohio,  was  sentenced  to  three  years  m 
the  Ohio  Penitentiary  and  fined  $D,OUU 
bv  Common  Pleas  Judge  Robert  P.  Dun- 
can,  this  morning,  lie  was  found  guilty 
several  weeks  ago  of  making  false  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  holdings  of  the 
Phoenix  Portland  Cement  Company  ot 
Ohio,  which  stock  was  being  sold  by  the 
Pollings  Company. 

This  conviction  is  the  first  of  the  after- 
math  of  the  Pollings  promotions.  And 
yet  many  people  will  listen  to  the  siren 
tongues  of  stock  salesmen  when  they 
come  around  selling  fraudulent  wares. 

In  sympathy  with  your  good  work 
among  fake  land  investments,  you  may  be 
interested  in  checking  up  the  enclosed  for 
future  reference.  “Yours  till  the  last  dog 
is  hung.”  ',,°* 

Rhode  Island. 

The  enclosed  is  a  circular  of  Seminole 
Plantation  Co.,  with  offices  in  New  York 
City,  promoting  a  unit  orchard  proposi¬ 
tion  in  Florida.  The  claim  is  that  100 
acres  in  oranges  and  pecans  yield  the  in¬ 
come  of  a  millionaire.”  No  one  should 
continue  to  struggle  among  snowbanks  in 
the  North  if  there  are  such  easy  riches 
to  be  achieved  in  Florida.  The  rule  is 
those  who  go  to  I  lorida,  lured  by  sucn 
promises  of  riches,  return  in  a  short  time 
wiser  but  poorer  than  when  they  went. 


tions  blindly  close  their  eyes  and  recom¬ 
mend  these  proven  “gyps”  of  the  farm 
seed  trade  to  the  confidence  of  their  read¬ 
ers.  R.  B.  P.  seems  to  have  a  keen  in¬ 
stinct  for  detecting  frauds  combined  with 
flattery. 

Three  officers  of  the  Gearless  Motor 
Corporation,  convicted  of  using  the  mails 
in  schemes  to  defraud,  were  sentenced  to 
the  Federal  Penitentiary  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

They  were  Duncan  McDonald,  presi¬ 
dent,  sentenced  to  serve  one  year  and  one 
day ;  Frank  A.  McClintoek,  secretary, 
sentenced  two  and  a  half  years,  and  R.  R. 
Starnes,  treasurer,  sentenced  two  and  a 
half  years.  In  addition  to  the  prison  sen¬ 
tences,  Judge  Robert  M.  Gibson,  who  im¬ 
posed  them,  added  .$100  fines  each.  About 
$1,500,000  was  involved  in  the  scheme  on 
which  the  men  were  found  guilty. 

The  United  States  District  Court  was 
jammed  with  stockholders  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  who  had  invested  in  the  concern  and 
lost  their  money,  many  of  them  witnesses 
in  the  case. 

Attorneys  Charles  B.  Pritchard,  Thom¬ 
as  M.  Marshall,  and  former  Judge  Steph¬ 
en  Stone  made  a  plea  for  the  men.  espe¬ 
cially  McDonald,  whom  they  said  did  not 
handle  the  sale  of  stock.  W.  Ileber  Dith- 
rich,  who  prosecuted  the  case,  declared  it 
was  a  diabolical  scheme  to  defraud,  and 
the  men  should  be  punished.  McDonald 
was  the  inventor  of  the  steam  motor. — 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle. 

Our  only  comment  on  the  above  is  a 
reiteration  of  our  advice  to  pass  by  these 
speculative  enterprises.  Many  inquiries 
were  received  from  readers  who  were  in¬ 
clined  to  invest  in  the  stock,  but  we  em¬ 
phatically  advised  against  putting  money 
in  an  enterprise  of  the  kind. 

Would  you  let  me  know  whether  the 
Geo.  Waver  Company,  929  Broadway, 
New  York,  is  a  reliable  firm  or  not?  He 
claims  to  be  a  dealer  and  broker  in  bank¬ 
rupt  sales.  I  sent  them  an  order  on 
Nov.  10  for  $10.68,  which  were  to  be 
Christmas  presents.  Then,  Nov.  17,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  card  from  them  acknowledging 
our  order  and  saying  that  it  would  be  de¬ 
layed  a  few  days  as  they  were  tempor¬ 
arily  out  of  some  items,  but  would  ship 
order  promptly  as  soon  as  they  got  all 
articles,  but  we  haven’t  heard  a  thing 
from  them.  J-E. 

Our  investigation  resulted  in  finding 
that  George  Waver  was  no  longer  at  the 
Broadway  address,  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  had  no  record  of  a  new  ad¬ 
dress  for  him.  It  is  very  evident  that  he 
started  up  a  little  business  without  any 
financial  responsibility  and  has  gathered 
in  considerable  money  without  making 
any  effort  to  ship  the  goods  ordered,  as 
we  have  had  many  complaints  of  this  na- 


Enclosed  you  will  find  a  clipping  of  an 
advertisement  of  the  American  r  leld  beed 
Co.,  Dept.  530,  Chicago,  111.  Not  finding 
their  advertisement  in  your  paper,  the 
question  arises  in  my  mind  as  to  whether 
they  are  reliable  and  their  seeds  of  high 
grade.  Recently  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Clarinda,  Iowa, 
enclosing  a  packet  each  of  W  bite  Blossom 
Sweet  clover  and  Red  clover,  together 
with  a  circular  describing  their  seed  book 
and  all  the  information  it  contains.  The 
circular  also  contained  this  bit  of  flattery, 
“We  asked  a  banker  in  your  community 
for  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  in  his  section.  Your 
name  was  given.  This  is  a  fine  compli¬ 
ment  to  your  ability  as  a  business  man 
and  farmer.  Our  business  is  largely  w  ith 
men  of  your  type.  This  makes  business 
a  pleasure,  etc.”  They  may  want  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  and  do  business  with  me, 
but  I  shall  consider  your  advice  before 
sending  off  to  Clarinda  for  bargains,  oi 
the  American  Seed  Co.,  either,  b.  b.  p. 

Ohio. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  make  out  the 
American  Field  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  old  American  Mutual 
Seed  Co.  that  operated  in  Chicago  some 
few  years  ago.  It  was  closely  allied  with 
A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co..  Clarinda,  Iowa. 
The  advertising  and  methods  of  the  two 
concerns  were  identical,  as  was  the  record 
of  the  two  seed  houses  in  selling  a  low 
quality  of  seeds  containing  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  foreign  matter  and  noxious 
weed  seeds.  One  of  the  deceptive  prac¬ 
tices  was  to  advertise  clover  and  Timothy 
mixed  in  order  to  fool  the  farmer  as  to 
what  percentage  of  each  he  was  buying. 
This  same  practice  is  followed  still.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  exposed  these  deceptive  methods 
for  years.  The  New  York  Experiment 
Station  issued  bulletins  showing  the  poor 
quality  of  the  seeds  shipped  by  these  con¬ 
cerns  into  New  York  State.  In  1920  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  issued  orders 
to  these  firms  to  “cease  and  desist”  the 
“false  and  misleading”  methods  and 
charged  them  with  selling  seeds  of  low 
germination,  containing  much  weed  seeds 
and  other  impurities.  In  spite  of  all  this 
public  information  many  farm  publica: 


ture  against  him.  If  he  starts  up  in  some 
other  location,  do  not  favor  him  with 
your  orders. 

Meriden,  Jan.  29. — Irving  R.  Hough 
and  Charles  J.  Doherty  of  the  Hough  Fur 
Company  of  this  city,  were  charged  with 
fraud  in  the  police  court  today  and  were 
each  held  in  bail  of  $1,500.  The  com¬ 
plaining  witness  is  Mrs.  M.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  of  Red  House,  Nev.,  who  alleges  she 
was  defrauded  in  a  shipment  of  furs 
worth  $800  to  the  Meriden  Company- 
Local  paper. 

These  arrests  were  the  result  of  extend¬ 
ed  investigation  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  State  police,  and  private  de¬ 
tectives  of  the  American  Railway  Ex¬ 
press.  We  have  had  numerous  complaints 
and  made  frequent  references  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  I.  R.  Hough  Fur  Corp.  was  using 
in  dealings  with  country  people.  The  as¬ 
sertion  is  made  that  Hough  was  not 
known  to  have  paid  even  the  minimum 
prices  mentioned  in  his  circular ;  that  • 
they  failed  to  hold  goods  separate;  that  | 
they  had  the  goods  in  use  before  the 
shippers  had  a  chance  to  get  them  back. 
This  is  the  record  made  in  complaints 
coming  to  us. 

One  of  our  correspondents,  a  dealer  in 
raw  furs,  says : 

“I  would  state  for  the  benefit  of  ship¬ 
pers  of  raw  furs  that  if  they  don't  want 
to  be  included  in  the  sucker  list  to  light 
their  fires  with  these  high-priced  circulars 
that  are  flooding  the  country,  and  to  sell 
to  the  modest  advertiser.” 

Buffalo  Better  Business  Commission 
reports  that  Mark  Harris,  the  promoter 
of  fake  and  worthless  stocks  for  20  years 
past,  has  finally  been  forced  to  close  up 
shop  as  a  result  of  pressure  from  the 
State  Attorney  General’s  office,  acting  on 
information  furnished  by  the  Commission. 
Harris  has  been  exposed  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  persistently.  If  he  ever  sold  any 
legitimate  securities  we  never  heard  of 
it,  and  in  all  probability  the  money  he 
swindled  investors  out  of  would  run  into 
millions. 


Add  Up  the  Advantages 
of  the  OILPULL 


IN  selecting  a  tractor,  large  or 
small,  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way  to  proceed.  The 
right  way  is  to  BE  SURE  that  it 
has  the  features  you  need.  You 
want  power  enough  for  your 
work.  You  want  a  tractor  that 
is  as  “steady  as  a  steamer”  on 
the  belt.  You  want  a  tractor 
that  will  not  overheat  in  hot 


weather  or  freeze  up  in  winter. 
You  want  a  tractor  that  will 
work  best  on  cheap  fuels.  You 
want  a  tractor  that  will  last 
many  years.  And  the  time  to 
know  is  before  you  buy. 

The  Rumely  OilPull  is  a  “Year- 
’  round  man-of-  all  -work.”  It 
offers  you  five  big  advantages. 
These  are: 


I— Ten  -Year  draw¬ 
bar  service. 

2— Ten  -  year  belt- 
power  service. 


3 

4 


-Ten  •  year  hot- 
weather  service. 

i 

-Ten  •  year  cold- 
weather  service. 


-Ten  •  year  opera¬ 
ting  economy. 


Write  For  Free  Books 

Our  booklet,  “Triple  Heat  Control,”  and  our  big,  general  catalog  de¬ 
scribe  the  complete  line  of  Rumely  OilPull  Tractors  from  the  12-20  up. 
They  tell  about  the  remarkable  POWER  of  these  famous  tractors. 
(Each  and  every  size  is  BIGGER  THAN  ITS  JOB.)  They  tell  about 
Triple  Heat  Control,  Dual  Lubrication,  Oil  Cooling  and  other  Rumely 
developments  that  are  responsible  for  the  remarkable  records  of  OilPull 
tractors.  Write  for  them  today.  No  obligation  is  involved. 


Facts  About  Prices 

Farm  machinery  makes  bigger  crops,  bigger  profits  and 
all  the  modern  comforts  possible.  Yet  only  4 °Jo  to  8  °fo 
of  yearly  expense  is  for  this  essential  equipment. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 

THRESHER  CO.,  Inc.,  Dejt'zz  JLaPorte,  Ind. 


The  Advance- Rumely  Line  includes  kerosene  tractors, 
steam  engines  and  rice  threshers,  husker-shredders, 
alfalfa  and  clover  hullers,  silo  fillers  and  motor  trucks. 

SERVICED  THROUGH  33  BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSES 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

engine 


Cngine  Does  Evei y 

Write  now  for  facts  about  thi9  wonder  engine.  Same  engine  gives 
il/2  to  6  H.  P.  Gasoline  or  kerosene,  portable,  light  and  free  from ' 
bration.  No  cranking.  Pumps,  saws,  grinds  and  does  all  chores. 
Plenty  of  power  for  every  purpose.  Easy  to  operate 

Low  Factory  Price— Special  Offer 

Tremendous  value.  Write  at  once  for  catalog  and 
special  offer  on  this  amazing  engine. 

Edwards  Motor  Co.  512  Main  St.  Springfield,  O. 


vi 


Get 

Bumper  Crops 

with  SOLVAY 

Fields  that  give  little  cost  you  just  as  much 
labor  as  fields  that  give  you  big.  Sour  soil  is 
often  the  cause  —  correct  it,  make  the  soil  sweet,  the 
field  fertile,  the  crop  big,  the  profit  large,  by  using 

SOLVAY  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Don’t  wonder  why  you  have  no  big  crops — Use  lime  and  get  them, 
and  remember  to  use  only  SOLVAY — it  is  finely  ground,  gives  re¬ 
sults  right  away  and  for  years  after.  Safe,  will  not  burn— easy  to  apply. 
Learn  all  about  Lime.  Write  for  the  SOL  VA  Y  Lime  Book— it's  free  l 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


IMESTONE. 


JK: 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  TV.  -  Y.  and  you  It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


TENANT  farmer  wanted  for  well  equipped 
farm  276  acres,  good  buildings,  accommo¬ 
dates  35  cows,  16  cows  at  present,  all  machin¬ 
ery  including  tractor,  silo  filler,  thrasher  on 
the  place.  Inquire  of  PROFESSOR  V.  G. 
SIMKHOVITCH,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 


SINGLE  MAN  or  couple,  to  live  with  Protestant 
owner  and  work  farm  on  halves;  board,  tools, 
manure  and  team  furnished.  L.  W.,  P.  O.  Box 
230,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  good  tree  pruners  for  three 
weeks,  late  March,  to  top  work  three  and 
four-year  apple  trees.  Apply  W.  E.  SCHMICK 
FRUIT  FARMS,  Hamburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  married  man  March  1  to  take  full 
charge  of  nine  registered  Holstein  cows  and 
five  sows,  under  supervision  of  manager;  drive 
Ford  truck  and  do  odd  jobs  around  the  farm. 
ADVERTISER  4747,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  for  fruit  farm, 
Hudson  Valley;  must  have  knowledge  of  power 
sprayer,  tractor,  etc.;  limited  amount  of  gen¬ 
eral'  farm  work;  salary  and  profit  sharing. 
ADVERTISER  4742,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife;  man  for  general 
chores,  chauffeur,  gardening,  etc.;  wife  for 
general  housework;  this  means  both  city  and 
country  and  is  an  excellent  position  for  a 
capable  couple.  Address,  GEO.  J.  GROSMAN, 
215  Astor  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Hard-working  farmer  and  wife  to 
take  care  of  farm  in  Massachusetts,  commenc¬ 
ing  April  1.  Write,  stating  salary,  age,  nation¬ 
ality  and  size  of  family,  ADVERTISER  4.43, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — A  first-class  dairy  man;  only  man 
of  good  habits  need  apply;  permanent  position 
for  good  man.  J.  S.  DUNLOP,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

WANTED — For  private  estate,  near  Buffalo, 
N  Y  three  general  farm  hands,  single,  able 
or* willing  to  learn  to  drive  tractor;  work  lasts 
till  Nov.  30;  state  experience,  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  with  board  and  room.  Apply  J.  WALKER, 
•■Lochevan,”  Derby,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED— Middle-aged  couple,  man  knowledge 
of  gardening,  cold  frames,  willing  to  milk, 
one  with  greenhouse  experience  given  prefer¬ 
ence;  wife,  good  cook,  clean  housekeeper;  both 
strictly  honest,  willing,  congenial;  live  with 
family;  good  home,  steady  position  to  right 
couDle-  reference,  experience,  first  letter;  don  t 
answer  unless  qualified.  P.  E.  BURR,  Oakdale, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — For  private  estate  near  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  single  men  for  general  estate  and 
garden  work.  Work  lasts  until  Nov.  30,  state 
experience  and  wages  expected  with  board  and 
room.  Apply  J.  WALKER,  “Lochevan,”  Derby, 
N.  Y. _ 

W  VNTED— Working  farmer  for  institution  on 
Long  Island;  must  be  able  to  raise  vegetables 
and  small  farm  crops;  personal  interview  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  4762,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 


WANTED — Young  American  couple  without  chil¬ 
dren,  on  private  estate;  man  as  gardener, 
thoroughly  understanding  vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers;  wife  to  assist  with  housework  in  farmhouse 
having  all  improvements;  we  want  a  couple  neat 
and  clean  in  their  habits,  who  will  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  their  work  and  appreciate  pleasant  en- 
vironment;  to  such  a  couple  we  can  offer  $12a 
and  maintenance.  GEORGE  B.  THRASHER, 
Portchester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Respectable  married  or  single  man 
on  fruit  farm  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  state 
wages  and  references  in  first  letter.  AD\  ER- 
TISER  4765,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  experienced  married  man, 
general  farm  work;  wages  .$60,  with  house  and 
privileges.  Apply  BOLTON  FARM,  Bristol,  Pa. 


IF  some  middle-aged  woman  of  refinement  would 
appreciate  good  home  and  kind  treatment, 
small  compensation,  willing  to  exchange  light 
duties  for  same,  write  me;  must  be  of  good  dis¬ 
position,  pleasing  personality,  intelligent,  alert, 
possessing  ability  to  sell;  her  chief  duty  will  be 
to  attend  roadside  market  booth,  on  a  poultry, 
fruit  and  truck  farm,  as  soon  as  berry  season 
opens;  in  the  meantime  assist,  with  light  duties 
in  the  home;  position  permanent  to  congenial 
person;  open  April  the  1st;  family  consists  of 
myself  and  help.  GERTRUDE  E.  JONES,  care 
of  Longstreet  Poultry  Farm.  R.3,  Trenton,  N.J. 


WANTED — Single  man,  experienced  greenhouse 
work  and  outside;  good  wages;  state  age, 
experience,  nationality.  ADVERTISER  4769, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple  for  suburban  home; 

woman  for  housework,  must  be  good  cook; 
man  to  help  with  housework,  care  for  lawn, 
garden,  etc.;  good  wages,  pleasant  home,  all- 
year  job  for  right  couple.  Address,  H.  W. 
KESSLER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in_  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $.>0  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  Superintendent, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.Y. 


WANTED — Working  farmer,  expert  in  fruit 
growing,  on  one  of  best  farm  in  Central  New 
York;  60  acres  practically  all  under  cultivation; 
orchard  about  700  bearing  apple  trees,  also  other 
fruit;  farm  also  equipped  for  raising  chickens; 
comfortable  house  with  modern  conveniences. 
ADVERTISER  4776,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — In  family  of  five,  living  in  the 
country  at  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J.,  a  neat, 
orderly  woman  for  housework;  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  cooking;  a  good  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  right  person;  state  Wages  expected 
and  give  references.  ADVERTISER  4780,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer-gardener,  20-acre  A-l  farm, 
75  monthly,  4  rooms  and  bath,  steam  heat, 
range,  running  water,  electric  lights,  milk, 
vegetables;  salary  increased  fast  as  results  jus¬ 
tify;  must  be  capable,  managerial  ability,  and 
honest;  truck;  permanent  position  to  right  man. 
Address,  O.  A.  RITCHIE,  Fairhaven  Farm,  R.4, 
Binghamton)  N.  Y. 


FARMER  WANTED— Married,  March  1  or  15, 
under  superintendent;  must  understand  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  drive  team,  milk  four  cows; 
gasoline  and  electric  pumps;  wife  to  board  five 
men  in  Summer,  house,  coal,  milk,  garden,  $80 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  4781,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  orchard  and  general  farmer; 

state  experience,  health,  age.  family,  or 
single;  wages.  GEORGE  HUBBARD.  Red  Hook, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Married  man  on  farm;  one  used  to 
tractor  work  preferred;  house,  wood,  garden 
and  milk  furnished;  send  references  and  wages 
expected.  J.  W.  SLOAN,  Manager,  North 
Branch,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man,  college  training  pre¬ 
ferred,  to  handle  chicken  and  fruit  farm: 
must  be  energetic  and  hard  worker;  state  sal¬ 
ary  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  4782,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  Mar.  1,  reliable  farm,  couple,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  fruit  work;  wife  willing  to 
board  one  or  two  men;  also  reliable  teamster. 
I  have  an  established  fruit  and  vegetable  busi¬ 
ness,  on  State  road,  only  45  miles  from  New 
York.  Write  me  if  yon  think  you  are  the 
right  combination  for  this  work.  PAUL  M. 
BARROWS,  Mayapple  Farm,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED— As  soon  as  possible,  married  man 
of  character  and  dependability;  fruit  and  Al¬ 
falfa  farms;  no  cows;  10- hour  day.  WOL- 
CHESTER  FARMS,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Handy,  single  man  of  good  habits 
for  general  farm  work;  state  wages  expected 
and  give  experience  and  references.  HOWARD 
A.  CLOSE,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 


POULTRYWOMAN  WANTED  on  a  private  es¬ 
tate;  state  experience  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  4808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARKET  GARDENER  for  small  market  garden 
near  Plymouth;  wife  to  board  four  young 
men  during  Summer;  address  with  references, 
stating  wages  wanted;  R.  68,  Albany  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  American  man  between  ages 
18  and  25  as  partner  on  my  poultry  farm; 
capital  not  necessary.  ADVERTISER  4796,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single,  young  or  middle-aged, 
experienced  farm  hand  for  general  farm  work; 
state  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  W.  S. 
BITTNER,  Weatherly,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single,  reliable,  experienced  man  for 
milking  and  general  work  on  small  dairy 
farm  near  Hartford,  Conn.;  state  age,  wages 
expected,  references  in  first  letter;  good  board, 
comfortable  room.  ADVERTISER  4797,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPEN  MARCH  1,  permanent  position  offering 
middle-aged  collide  clean,  self-respecting  life; 
man,  all  outside  work,  small  farm  near  New 
Canaan,  Conn. ;  garden,  cow,  chickens,  horse, 
furnace,  etc.;  unfurnished  rooms  (modern  im¬ 
provements)  on  place;  please  write  experience, 
wages,  etc.  GLEN  WRIGHT,  94  Broadway, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Young  man  (20  to  25  years)  as 
helper  on  poultry  farm;  some  experience  de¬ 
sired;  steady  position.  Write  BOX  225,  Mon¬ 
roe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  on  small  farm,  2  miles  from 
Princeton.  N.  J. ;  woman  to  cook;  man  to  do 
outside  work;  couple  occupies  small  bungalow 
with  all  conveniences;  wages,  $125  per  month; 
give  age  and  references.  BOX  16,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED— A  graduate  nurse  as  night  super¬ 
visor  in  home  for  old  ladies.  ADVERTISER 
4S10,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  herdsman,  married,  to 
take  entire  charge  of  a  Guernsey  herd;  address 
communication,  giving  full  particulars,  qualifica¬ 
tions.  references,  salary  required,  etc.,  to  G.  S. 
MAWHINNEY,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  woman  as  cook  in  small 
family,  man  to  take  care  of  chickens.  BOX 
1038,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  dairy  farm,  milking 
and  general  farm  work;  wages.  $40  per  month 
and  board.  G.  L.  HESELTON,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  manager  of  poul¬ 
try  farm  by  practical  poultryman;  16  years’ 
experience,  Cornell  college  training;  understands 
the  business  thoroughly  in  all  its  modern  fea¬ 
tures;  also  fruit  growing  and  general  farming; 
American;  married;  36  years  old;  best  referen¬ 
ces.  ADVERTISER  4695,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  superintendent  March 
1,  by  man  with  years  of  experience  as  super¬ 
intendent  on  large  certified  farm;  37  years  of 
age,  married;  college  graduate;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  regards  character,  ability  and  honesty; 
only  a  large  position  considered  where  results 
are  expected  and  paid  for;  purebred  herd  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  4431,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman,  single,  22,  four  years’ 
experience  on  private  estate,  wishes  position 
on  commercial  plant;  references.  H.  KORFF, 
213  E.  72d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  practical  farm  or  estate 
manager;  15  years’  experience,  supplemented 
by  Cornell  College  training;  understand  the  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughly  in  all  its  modem  branches;  no 
proposition  is  too  large;  American,  married;  ref¬ 
erences  furnished.  ADVERTISER  4696,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CUSTODY  and  maintenance;  properties  city  or 
country;  improved  or  otherwise;  man  middle 
age  “with  an  eye  for  efficiency  and  economy,” 
desires  responsible  position.  BOX  182,  Mount 
Forest,  Ontario. 


FIRST-CLASS  working  head  herdsman,  married; 

open  for  position  March  15.  Experienced  in 
A.  It.  Work,  producing  certified  milk,  feeding, 
breeding,  calf  raising,  veterinary  work;  trust¬ 
worthy,  number  A-l  references;  state  salary. 
ADVERTISER  4737,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  of  more  than  average  ability, 
open;  lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience, 
all  branches  general  farming;  specialty,  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle;  good  judge,  successful  A.  R.  work; 
world’s  fat  record;  feed,  fit  and  show;  certified 
milk  production;  get  capacity  out  of  help;  record 
spotless,  ambition  endless;  Protestant  Ameri¬ 
can,  married,  34.  I*.  O.  ROX  214,  Lamberts- 

ville,  N.  J. 


MAN,  single,  30,  wishes  position  as  helper  on 
poultry  farm:  willing  worker.  ADVERTISER 
4767,  care  Rusal  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  March  1,  poultryman;  young, 
married,  Protestant,  willing  worker,  trust¬ 
worthy;  house,  wood  and  eggs  furnished;  $70 
to  start;  reference^  required.  ADVERTISER 
4798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work,  good 
milker,  $50  per  month  and  board;  only  good 
worker  wanted.  BOX  47,  Cold  Spring  on  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  white,  no  children,  man  to  make  him¬ 
self  useful  all  around;  woman  to  do  house¬ 
work  and  plain  cooking  on  modern  farm;  all 
up-to-date  conveniences  and  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings;  permanent  position;  $100  per  month  and 
keep;  references  required.  Address,  FRED 
BRUNNER,  R.F.D.  1,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  wages  $00  and 
maintenance;  10-hour  day;  no  outside  work: 
state  age,  experience,  reference.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  dry-hand  milker  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  care  of  test  cows  and  A.  R.  O. 
work;  married  man  preferred;  state  in  first 
letter  what  cash  wages  are  desired,  in  addition 
to  house  with  all  improvements,  milk,  garden, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  4799,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  POULTRYMAN  WANTED  at  once; 

must  understand  incubators,  able  to  help  milk 
when  required;  state  wages  wanted,  with  board 
and  room;  references  to  SUPT.,  HARKNESS 
ESTATE,  Waterford,  Conn. 


WANTED— Single,  Protestant,  young  woman  to 
assist  in  home;  five  in  family;  modern  im¬ 
provements;  good  home;  state  wages  desired  and 
full  particulars.  MRS.  II.  D.  ODONE,  Harrison, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  young  man,  Protestant,  for 
general  farm  work  on  farm  in  town;  must 
be  neat  and  of  good  character:  state  wages 
desired  and  experience.  ALANSTEN  FARMS, 
Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  drive  tractor  and  car; 

used  to  repairs  and  farm  work.  PETER 
MORRISON.  Box  633,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  at  once  as  helper  on 
small  commercial  poultry  farm,  must  be  able 
to  milk  6  or  8  cows,  good  chance  to  learn  how 
to  raise  poultry  for  profit,  one  that  has  had 
experience  with  team  at  farm  work  preferred; 
good  home,  steady  job  to  right  party;  state 
age,  nationality,  wages  required.  WM.  F. 
HEARS  FIELD,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  for  farm  not  far  from  New  York,  all 
modern  improvements,  no  live  stock;  com¬ 
pensation,  $150  per  month  to  couple  sufficiently  j 
active  to  fulfill  all  the  duties  of  the  position;  | 
no  children;  applications  must  give  references  | 
to  receive  attention.  ADVERTISER  4811,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED— Position  open  at  once 
for  competent  herdsman,  married,  to  take 
complete  charge  of  twenty  head  registered  Hol- 
steins;  experienced  in  A.  It.  O.  work;  farm 
located  in  northern  New  Jersey,  eight  miles 
from  Paterson;  willing  to  table-board  up  to  three 
men;  $100  per  month,  house  and  privileges. 
J.  A.  BEATTIE,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


WANTED — All  around  farmer,  good  dry  milker; 

go  in  on  shares,  if  desired;  state  salary,  ref¬ 
erences.  Write,  D.  CLARK,  315  W.  47th  St., 
New  York,  N,  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — German,  first-class,  also  show, 
20  years’  experience,  references,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion.  MAX  BUHL,  51  Washington  St.,  Hoboken, 
N.  J. 


CARPENTER,  mason  and  painter,  practical 
poultryman,  53,  single,  references,  understands 
incubating  and  brooding,  also  fitting  for  shows; 
life  experience  at  trades,  with  poultry  as  side 
line;  would  like  to  build  and  manage  up-to-date 
plant;  can  guarantee  results;  only  first-class 
proposition  accepted;  at  liberty  in  March.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4768,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted;  farm  manager,  38,  married, 
no  children;  20  years’  scientific,  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  certified  milk,  purebred  stock,  orchard¬ 
ing,  gardening,  crops  and  machinery;  capable 
handling  large  commercial  farm  or  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4766,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  —  Middle-aged,  unmarried  man 
would  like  position  on  private  estate;  good 
mechanic,  do  all  kinds  of  repairing;  15  years’ 
experience  in  farming.  AUGUST  NELSEN, 
Hartford  Turnpike  Road,  care  of  Miller,  North 
Haven,  Conn. 

MARRIED  MAN,  Hollander,  25  years  of  age, 
no  children,  wants  position  on  large  dairy 
farm;  now  working  on  large  dairy  farm,  pro¬ 
ducing  certified  milk.  If  good  place,  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  make  contract  for  2  or  3  years.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  31  years  of  age,  who  will 
marry  in  about  2  months,  wants  position  as 
gardener  by  private  person;  experienced  in 
fruit,  vegetables  and  poultry;  can  handle  the 
incubator.  If1  good  place,  willing  to  make 
contract  for  3  or  4  years.  Write,  wages  and 
conditions.  ADVERTISER  4773,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  who  has  had  over  15  years’ 
thorough,  wide,  and  practical  experience 
wishes  change  as  working  manager  or  first- 
class  private  or  commercial  proposition;  have 
the  ability  and  willingness  to  give  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction;  A-l  references;  American,  married, 
one  child.  ADVERTISER  4774,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  age  30  years,  12  years’ 
experience  in  charge  of  plant,  wishes  position 
as  head  poultryman  or  superintendent  of  a  large 
poultry  plant.  ADVERTISER  4770,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  Herdsman,  American, 
age  30,  married;  thoroughly  understands  feed¬ 
ing  and  care  of  herd;  only  good  congenial  people, 
where  a  good  man  is  appreciated,  considered: 
references;  available  March  1  or  after.  ORA- 
DELL  FARMS,  R.F.D.  2,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  position  on  plant;  able 
to  take  charge;  long  experience;  references 
given;  house,  garden  included:  begin  after  Mar. 
15.  ADVERTISER  4778,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  desires  large  farm 
to  manage,  age  38,  married;  with  practical 
experience  and  college  training;  understand  farm 
detail  so  can  make  them  pay  if  owner  eo- 
operates;  especially  familiar  with  Registered 
stock,  crops  and  fruit.  ADVERTISER  4777, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  Cornell  graduate,  4-year 
course,  with  12  years’  practical  experience, 
age  31,  desires  position  on  estate  or  commer¬ 
cial  place  where  results  are  expected  and  paid 
for.  ADVERTISER  4784,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorkec. 


YOUNG  MAIN,  single,  wishes  position  as  milker 
and  barnman;  experienced;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER,  4779,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DO  YOU  want  to  hire  live  wire  with  plenty 
of  brains,  capable  to  manage  your  farm  or 
estate;  steady,  economic,  no  smoking,  drinking; 
get  work  easy  out  of  men  without  friction; 
Protestant  American,  small  family;  understands 
farming  in  all  its  branches;  twenty  years’ 
experience;  veterinary  work;  open  fotr  en¬ 
gagement  March  15;  no  proposition  too  large. 
BOX  700,  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  as  manager 
on  estate,  large  farm  or  breeding  establish¬ 
ment;  married,  no  children;  wide  experience  in 
agriculture,  machinery,  purebred  cattle,  pro¬ 
ducing  and  retailing  fancy  market  milk,  hand¬ 
ling  men,  buying  and  selling;  will  not  board 
help;  can  furnish  high-class  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4783,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG,  married  man,  age  32,  no  children,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  working  manager  of  fruit 
and  cattle  farm;  thoroughly  competent;  high¬ 
est  references  as  to  ability  and  integrity;  pre¬ 
fer  eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  or 
southern  New  York.  ADVERTISER  4785,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  married  man  Wants  position 
on  gentleman’s  estate  as  caretaker  or  general 
farmer;  steady,  sober,  good  reference;  handle 
all  kinds  of  stock;  permanent  position.  WM. 
ALLEN,  It.  1,  Porters  Corners,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  March  1  by  a  married 
man,  age  30,  small  family,  as  gardener  and 
handy  man  on  a  gentleman’s  estate;  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania  or  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  pre¬ 
ferred;  excellent  reference.  ADVERTISER  4786, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman,  March  1,  on 
private  estate;  good  feeder,  calf  raiser  and 
butter  maker;  15  years’  practical  experience 
with  purebred  stock;  Protestant;  married,  no 
children;  references.  ADVERTISER  4787,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN -GARDENER  wants  position; 

long,  practical,  successful  experience;  single, 
39.  LOCK  BOX  146,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN,  50,  wishes  a  position  in  Sum¬ 
mer  place,  as  all  around  man;  do  paint¬ 
ing  and  paper  hanging  and  garden  work;  if 
necessary,  cooking.  ADVERTISER  4788,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM — Couple,  Scandinavians,  want 
positions  on  modern  commercial  poultry  farm; 
no  experience,  but,  willing  to  learn  and  work. 
ADVERTISER  4789,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  April  1,  American, 
married,  small  family,  understands  farming, 
a!l  machinery,  handling  and  directing  men,  care 
feeding  stock  and  poultry;  good  gardener;  first- 
class  references;  state  wages,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4790,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Married  couple  want 
boarding  house,  man  willing  to  work  on  farm 
as  teamster  or  buttermaker.  ADVERTISER 
4800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  with  family,  wishes 
position  on  private  or  commercial  plant.  BOX 
A,  Fisher’s  Island,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN,  34,  seeks  position  April  1  as  gar¬ 
dener  on  a  one-man  place;  Westchester  Co. 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  4801,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER— Widow,  at  present  employed 
as  nurse,  wishes  housekeeper  position  in  coun¬ 
try  where  two  young  sons  of  school  age  will 
be  permitted;  would  be  of  valuable  assistance 
to  country  physician;  references  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  4802,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  married,  no  children,  38  years 
old,  wants  to  take  charge  of  small  farm,  or 
as  caretaker  of  country  estate;  expert  in  dairy, 
poultry  and  general  farming;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4803,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REFINED  COUPLE,  with  excellent  references 
of  former  positions  (Hollanders),  38  years  old, 
wishes  to  take  charge  of  large  farm  boarding 
house.  ADVERTISER  4804,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  as  manager  or  herdsman  on  large 
farm,  April  1;  American,  married,  27  life 
experience  general  farming,  college  graduate; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  4805,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Employment  by  a  farm-raised,  uni¬ 

versity-trained  American  of  45  years,  with 
small  family;  nine  years’  experience  as  farm 
manager  and  superintendent;  eight  years  as 
agricultural  extension  worker  and  instructor; 
skilled  in  dairying,  fruit  growing,  garden  and 
field  crops;  at  liberty  May  1,  or  possibly  sooner; 
only  first-class  opportunity  at  good  wages  will 
be  considered.  E.  R.  MINNS,  Bedford  Hills 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm; 
CANFIELD,  Somerville, 


town  one  mile. 
N.  J. 


A.  L. 


120  ACRES,  35  acres  timber,  balance  tillable, 
orchard  on  farm,  well  watered,  buildings  in 
good  condition;  R.  D.  route;  $4,200.  BOX  134 
West  Cox  sack  ie,  N.  Y. 


I  OK  SALE  Beautiful  new  7-room  commuters’ 

country  home;  modern  plumbing,  etc.;  garage; 
no  other  buildings;  fine  view  and  location;  on  46 
acres  choice  land,  soon  worth  more  alone  than 
entire  price;  12  minutes’  walk  to  D.,  7L.  &  W. 
station;  28  miles  from  New  York;  $12,500  • 
$4, .00  cash;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  4665. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


■  H'  'A.VIUI 


1  -VJL  *  tnlcK  ri»rm,  ^so  Poultry; 

.0  acres  tillable,  15  pasture  and  woodland; 
stocked  and  equipped;  good  buildings;  glass 
plant  house;  running  spring  water:  good  mar 
kefs;  Federal  mortgage.  $2,000;  cash,  $2  000- 
ba lance,  terms.  ADVERTISER  4705,  care  iiurai 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Valuable  farm.  Western  Pennsyl¬ 

vania,  200  acres;  well  located:  level;  substan¬ 
tial  house,  large  barn,  silo;  reasonable:  real  op¬ 
portunity.  Address  now,  ADVERTISER  4733 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UNUSUAL  opportunity  to  own  Grade  A  Dairy 
r arm;  acerage  and  location  ideal;  30  mile's 
from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  4736,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  of  13  acres;  fully  equipped;  re¬ 
tiring  after  25  years  of  business;  milk  route 
may  be  bought  separately;  also  work  horse  and 
two  steam  water  pumps.  WM.  SEDLACEK 
Box  18,  Bayshore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  290. 


THE  STANDARD  SINCE  1847 


6  packets 
Henderson’s 
tested 
Seeds 

&m>,  I 


New  Seed  Catalog 
176  pages 
1606  pictures 


'  HENDERSON’S 

PONDEROSA 

cAomato 


/HITE-TIPPED 

^SCARLET 

TURNIP 

Radish 


Henderson’s  Big  Offer! 
176- Page  SEED  CATALOGUE 

and  6  PACKETS  SEEDS- All  for  1 0C ! 


Read  What  this  Great 
Seed  Book  contains 

Describes  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  perfected 
by  Henderson  horticulturists.  Tells 
you  when  to  plant  the  different 
vegetables  and  flowers  and  how — 
valuable  cultural  directions  which 
guide  you  in  making  your  garden 
more  productive.  Offers  collections 
of  vegetables  and  flower  seeds  at 
special  prices.  Suggests  proper 
remedies  for  insects  and  fungus. 
Illustrates  many  garden  implements 
— their  uses,  prices,  and  complete 
description.  Lists  150  important 
garden  and  farm  books  with  brief 
descriptions  of  each  and  price. 

Before  buying  your  seed  get 
this  Henderson  catalogue  —  it  is 
full  of  valuable  garden  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  be  of  service 
to  you — clip  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  today ! 


I 


The  1924  Henderson  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue,  “Everything  for  the  Garden,” 
is  a  book  of  176  pages  with  over 
1,000  beautiful  photographs,  show¬ 
ing  actual  results  from  Henderson  s 
tested  seeds.  Both  flowers  and 
vegetables.  Includes  all  the  staple 
varieties  introduced  or  perfected  by 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  during  77 
years  of  experience  in  seed -raising. 
Also  offers  their  latest  horticultural 
novelties. 

Send  coupon  with  only  10c  and 
you  get  this  valuable  catalogue 
and  6  packets  of  Henderson’s  tested 
seeds  —  the  genuine  Ponderosa 
Tomato,  White  Tipped  Scarlet 


Radish,  Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Hen¬ 
derson’s  Invincible  Asters,  Giant 
Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas,  Bril¬ 
liant  Mixture  Poppies — all  famous 
Henderson  specialties. 

Empty  envelope  counts 
for  cash 

These  seeds  come  to  you  enclosed  in  a 
coupon  envelope  which,  emptied  and  re¬ 
turned,  will  be  accepted  as  25c  cash 
payment  on  any  order  of  a  dollar  or  more. 

Tested  Seeds  !— Many  of  the  accept¬ 
ed  methods  of  testing  seeds  were  origi¬ 
nated  by  Peter  Henderson  over  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  These  methods,  improved  by 
years  of  experience,  still  safeguard  the 
standard  quality  of  Henderson’s  seeds. 


COUPON  ENVELOPE 


COUNTS  FOR 
CASH 


Peter 

Henderson  &  Go. 


35-37  CORTLANDT  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  big  1924  seed  catalogue 
and  6  packets  of  famous  tested  seeds  described  above. 
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Tramp  labor  or  skilled  help? 

Success  in  farming  demands 
that  you  weigh  these  facts 


HARD  working  dirt  farmers  could  make  an 
apparent  saving  per  gallon  by  hiring  “cheap” 
oils.  But  hiring  oils  that  are  unable  to  do  a 
really  good  lubricating  job  is  as  foolish  as  substituting 
shiftless  tramp  labor  for  steady  capable  help. 

The  motor  lubricated  by  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  actually 
does  accomplish  more,  just  as  you  accomplish  more 
when  assisted  by  a  capable  farm  hand.  These  facts 
show  you  why: 

(1)  Your  motor  is  entitled  to  a  lubricant 
Produced  especially  for  its  needs 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  made  from  crude  oils,  selected, 
not  for  their  gasolene  yield,  but  for  their  lubricating 
qualities  and  refined  by  processes  that  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  lubricating  value. 

Wouldn’t  you  get  better  service  from  a  wagon  made 
of  selected  and  thoroughly  seasoned  wood  than  from  a 
wagon  made  of  lumber  yard  leftovers? 


(2)  No  motor  can  adjust  itself  to 
different  oil  bodies 

Day  in  and  day  out,  Mobiloil  gives 
a  standard  service,  eliminating  costly 


delays  and  lay-ups  that  result  from  the  use  of  variable 
lubricants.  Every  batch  of  Mobiloil  is  refined,  filtered 
and  carefully  tested  before  it  is  sold.  Examine  5 
separate  gallons  of  the  same  grade  of  Mobiloil,  bought 
at  different  places  and  at  different  times.  You  will  find 
no  difference  in  body  or  characteristics. 

Yet  5  separate  gallons  of  cheap  oil  may  differ  almost 
as  much  in  characteristics  and  ability,  as  5  different 
tramp  laborers.  One  single  batch  of  poor  oil  may  cause 
serious  trouble  in  your  engine. 

(3)  Experience  first! 

Aren’t  you  always  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  specialist? 
For  more  than  58  years  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  has 
specialized  solely  in  lubrication.  That  is  why  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  is  superior.  That  is  why  the  Chart  is  the  ac¬ 
cepted  scientific  guide  to  correct  lubrication.  And  that 
is  why  465  automotive  manufacturers  approve  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Board  of  Engineers. 

The  Chart  is  shown  here  in  part.  If 
your  automobile  is  not  listed  in  this 
partial  chart,  see  the  complete  Chart 
which  hangs  on  the  dealer’s  walls. 
Or  write  our  nearest  Branch  for  our 
booklet  “Correct  Lubrication.” 


Address  our  nearest  branch: 


New  York 

(Main  Office) 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 

Rochester 

Buffalo 


Boston  Chicago 

Portland,  Me.  St.  Louis 

Springfield,  Mass.  Minneapolis 


New  Haven 
Albany 
Peoria 
Des  Moines 
Detroit 


Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dallas 

OklahomaCity 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


TRACTOR  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubricant  for  the 
Fordson  Tractor  is  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“BB”  in  summer  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“A”  in  winter.  The  correct  oil  for  all 
other  tractors  is  specified  in  our  Chart. 
Ask  for  it  at  your  dealer’s. 


Chart  of 

Recommendations 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

^’T'SHE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
'JL  engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial  cars  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below.  ;' 

vSf'a  •  •  ,»  .  ' 

_  A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

;How  to  /  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 
llead  the  BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” 
Chart:  E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

^Vhere  different  grades  arc  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
'Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
Icorrect  automobile  lubrication. „ 
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Vrc. 

Arc 

Me. 

Vrc 

Vrc. 

\rc. 

Vrc. 

Vrc 

Vrc. 

Vrc. 

A 

A 

Cunningham .  . 

Vrc. 

Arc 

Vrc. 

Vrc 

\rc. 

Vrc 

Vrc. 

Vrc 

A 

A 

Davis . . 

Vrc 

Arc 

Vrc 

\rc 

Vrc. 

Vrc 

Vrc. 

Vrc 

Arc 

Vrc. 

Dodge  Brothers . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Vrc 

Arc. 

Vrc 

Vrc 

Vrc 

Av 

Vrc. 

Dorn*  (6  cyl) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc 

A 

\rc 

A 

Vrc 

A 

Vrc 

A 

Vrc. 

Dort . . 

A 

Arc 

A 

\rc 

A 

Vrc 

A 

Vrc 

A 

Vrc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Elcar  (4  cyl.) - .... 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Vr  c 

A 

Vrc 

A 

Vrc. 

“  <6cvl.) . 

Vrc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Vrc 

Arc 

Vrc. 

Vrc. 

Vrc 

Arc. 

Vrc. 

Federal  (Mod  X-2)  .  . 

A 

A 

A 

"  All  Other  Models 

Arc. 

Arc 

\tc. 

Vrc 

Arc. 

Vrc 

Vrc. 

Vrc 

Arc 

Vrc. 

Ford . 

F. 

E 

E- 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

L 

E 

Four  Wheel  Drive  (FWD) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Franklin . 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Gardner . 

A 

A 

A 

A, 

A 

Arc 

A 

Vrc 

A 

Vrc. 

Garford  ton) 

A. 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Vrc 

A 

Vrc. 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

**  All  Other  Models 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Graham  Brothers . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Vrc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Vrc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Vrc. 

Hanson  Six . '. . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Vrc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Vrc. 

Haynes  (6  cyl.) . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

u.c.s . :.} . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Hudson  Super  Six . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Vrc 

A 

Arc. 

International . - 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Iordan . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Lelly-Springfieid . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Kissel . ’ . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Kline 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Lafayette . 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

“  "  All  Other  iTodels 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Liberty . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Locomobile*. . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc.* 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

•'  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

a‘ 

Mack . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Marmon . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A’ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Maxwell . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

McFarlan . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

McLaughlin  Buick  (Can.) 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Mercer . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

*'  (Com’l)  (1  &  2  ton) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

“  All  Other  Models 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc-. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

•  A 

A 

A 

Oakland . . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Overland . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

“  Alf Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Taige  (Conr.  Eng.) - 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Feerless  (8  cyl.) . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Fierce  Arrow  (2  ton)  . . . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Premier . . 

A 

•  A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

R  &  V  Knight . . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Reo . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

UK ton) . 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

“  All  Other  Model 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Rolls  Royce . . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Star . . . . . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

.  B 

A 

B 

•A 

Stephens  Six. „ .  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Stewart  (N  Y.)  ton). 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  “  (i  ton) . . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc". 

,  “  (Mod.  7X  &  10X 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Model 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

> 

Arc 

Arc 

lArc. 

"  All  Other  Model 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Westcott  (Mod.  D-48).  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

All  Other  Model 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Vrc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

White  (Mod.  15  &  20). . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

“  All  Other  Model 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

K 

Arc 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A- 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Vrc 

Arc 

.  Arc 

Arc. 

Yellow  Cab  . 

I  Arc 

Arc 

lArc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Transmission  and  Differential: 

For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “C,” 
"CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  recommended  by  complete 
Chart  available  at  all  dealers. 
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Winter  Life  in  the  North  Woods 


HE  other  day  we  had  a  letter  from  a  reader 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Haiti.  He  wanted  to  know  where  he 
could  get  a  machine  for  making  ice  or 
“manufacturing  cold.’’  When  this  letter 
came,  two  other  readers  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Aunt  Hannah  Payne  and  Uncle 
Billy  Payne,  were  at  their  home  at  Raqnette  Lake. 
N.  Y.,  enjoying  such  scenes  as  are  pictured  this 
week.  Something  of  a  contrast  with  the  outlook 
from  the  plantation  of  our  friend  in  Haiti. 

Walled  in  by  snowdrifts  and  locked  by  ice.  Aunt 
Hannah  and  Uncle  Billy  passed  the  Winter  evening. 
Aunt  Hannah  had  been  making  balsam  pillows;  she 
stopped  to  write  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Uncle 
Billy  is  SO  years  old.  an  early  settler  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  s — hale  and  hearty,  farmer,  trapper  and  guide. 
He  sat  reading  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  without  a 
thought  of  using  glasses.  He  came  to  a  page  in  the 
book  wherein  is  printed  the  words  of  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  song — which  the  Hope  Farm  man  remembered 


gentleman,  as  Aunt  Hannah  says.  Many  a  man  has 
quoted  Adam — “The  woman  tempted  me" — and  then 
run  off  to  leave  her  to  her  fate. 

We  have  seen  men  who  growled  like  a  bulldog  at 
a  back  door  when  they  had  to  scrape  or  sweep  three 
inches  of  snow  off  the  sidewalk.  What  would  they 
think  of  such  a  job  as  is  pictured  at  Figure  93. 
This  was  a  case  where  it  was  necessary  to  dig  a 
tunnel  from  the  lake  in  order  to  fill  the  ice  house. 
The  snow  was  thrown  out.  and  that  gentlemanly  ox 
hauled  the  big  loads  of  ice  up  from  the  lake — the 
snow  so  deep  that  you  could  not  see  him  as  he 
walked  through  the  tunnel.  If  it  were  true  that 
“snow  is  manure,”  the  fertilizer  bill  in  that  region 
should  not  be  high.  They  raise  grain  and  have  a 
good  garden.  Usually  the  garden  cannot  be  started 
until  nearly  June.  Aunt  Hannah  says  they  often 
have  to  plant  the  seed  with  mittens  on,  and  they 
have  to  replant  owing  to  heavy  frosts  in  June.  By  the 
first  of  July,  when  the  visitors  begin  to  come,  the 
garden  “looks  like  nothing,”  but  suddenly  it  springs 


der  tips  are  taken  off  for  the  pillows,  dried  just 
enough  so  that  they  will  not  heat  and  sour,  and 
stuffed  into  the  cases.  Then  they  are  sent  to  the 
sleepless  and  weary  ones  in  town — carrying  the 
charm  of  the  hills  and  the  everlasting  fragrance  of 
the  forest.  It  is  a  beautiful  business,  and  no  one 
can  estimate  the  comfort  and  health  Aunt  Hannah 
has  distributed  in  her  pillows.  The  larger  picture 
shows  how  the  dogs  haul  the  pillows  across  the  lake 
in  Winter.  The  train  runs  three  times  a  week — 
the  station  about  five  miles  away.  When  the  ice  is 
not  firm.  Uncle  I » i  1 1  y  and  Aunt  Hannah  pack  the 
load  on  their  backs—  about  30  lbs.- — and  carry  the 
pillows  about  seven  miles  over  the  trail. 

It's  a  strenuous  life,  but  apparently  a  happy  one. 
Yon  may  call  it  farming  or  not.  as  you  please. 
Uncle  Billy  owns  240  acres,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers,  and  is  “doing  well."  That  means  comfort, 
happiness  and  independence.  Who  ever  got  more 
than  that  out  of  life*.'1  Aunt  Hannah  says;  “It’s 
nothing  wonderful  for  the  thermometer  to  go  to  30 


How  Aunt  Hannah  Payne  Markets  Her  Halsani  Pillows.  I'iiy.  02. 


as  being  sung  in  an  old  New  England  farmhouse 
many  years  ago. 

“Along  the  aisles  of  the  dim  old  forest 
I  strayed  in  the  dewy  dawn. 

And  heard  far  away  in  the  silent  arches 
The  echoes  of  the  morn.” 

That  came  as  an  old  memory  to  Aunt  Hannah, 
■who  remembered  the  song  as  one  she  sang  as  a 
school  girl  long,  long  ago.  The  nearest  neighbor  was 
over  a  mile  away,  and  the  snow — well,  we  can  see 
from  the  picture  what  it  is  like.  Yet  here  was  home 
and  kindly  memory  from  our  good  friends. 

Life  on  Raquette  Lake  has  a  low  temperature  at 
this  season.  \  isions  of  Summer  are  lost  in  the  snow, 
but  to  the  three  shown  in  Figure  94  Florida  would 
have  no  claim — it  is  “too  far  from  home.”  The  ox 
is  the  family  automobile  and  tractor  and  you  know 
of  homes  where  the  cow  is  considered  the  most 
important  member  of  the  family.  This  ox  is  the 
motive  i  ower  at  Pine  Hill  Camp.  He  can  do  the 
plowing  and  hauling  and  trucking,  or  shuffle  off 
across  the  ice  at  passenger  traffic.  Aunt  Hannah 
tells  some  remarkable  stories  about  this  ox.  There 
is  one  which  Uncle  Billy  thinks  we  will  consider  a 
big  hit,  but  Aunt  Hannah  saw  it.  and  that  settles  it! 
This  ox  stands  five  feet  8  inches  high,  and  weighs 
2300  lbs.  One  day  he,  with  the  cow,  broke  into  the 
garden,  and  Uncle  Billy  set  the  dogs  on  them.  There 
was  a  big  tree  on  the  bank  that  the  animals  jumped 
over  when  they  came  down  hill  into  the  garden,  but 
going  up-hill,  away  from  the  dogs,  was  another  mat¬ 
ter.  They  could  not  get  up  the  hill  to  the  pasture. 
So  the  ox  put  liis  big  horns  under  the  tree  and  held 
it  up  while  the  cow  passed  under.  Then  he  tossed 
the  tree  up  and  crawled  under  it  himself.  Quite  the 


up  like  magic,  and  the  plants  grow  wonderfully.  It 
may  be  the  snow  water  in  the  soil,  or  the  clear  sun¬ 
shine  and  air.  but  in  some  way  Nature  favors  these 
Northern  gardeners,  and  the  plants  jump  and  run 
with  wonderful  speed.  Hr.  Grenfell  in  his  book  on 
Labrador  tells  of  seeing  several  rows  of  potatoes  in 
upper  Newfoundland.  There  was  more  or  less  frost 
every  night,  and  the  potutoes  were  saved  only  by 
tucking  them  away  under  blankets  every  night,  as 
one  would  tuck  a  tender  child  away  in  bed.  That, 
of  course,  is  not  necessary  at  Raquette  Lake,  but 
they  do  often  have  a  race  with  the  frost! 

But  you  will  ask  what,  are  the  crops  in  such  a 
country?  Ifow  do  people  make  a  living  from  the 
land?  .Summer  is  the  great  harvest  time,  and  Sum¬ 
mer  visitors  are  the  customers.  During  the  hot 
weather  these  people  come  in  swarms  out  of  the 
valleys  and  hot  swampy  places,  looking  to  the  hills 
for  health  and  strength.  Uncle  Billy  acts  as  guide 
part  of  the  time.  Aunt  Hannah  sells  vegetables, 
maple  sugar,  lemonade,  all  sorts  of  things  to  people 
who  pass  through  the  farm  on  the  way  to  West 
Mountain.  And  she  has  also  developed  a  good  trade 
in  balsam  pillows.  These  are  fine  for  hay  fever 
patients.  Many  people  who  cannot  sleep  under  or¬ 
dinary  conditions  will  lay  their  wears  heads  on  one 
of  Aunt  Hannah's  fragrant  pillows,  and  before  they 
know  it  they  have  wandered  off  into  the  happy  land 
where  the  forests  whisper  and  the  wind  sings  its 
cheerful  songs.  Making  these  pillows  properly  is  an 
art.  You  cannot  pick  the  balsam  ahead  and  let  it 
dry  naturally.  When  an  order  comes  they  go  right 
out  in  the  woods  and  break  off  the  ends  of  the 
boughs.  The  trees  are  not  cut  down.  The  ends  are 
broken  off  and  a  new  growth  starts.  Then  the  ten- 


aud  40  below,  but,  thank  God.  it  does  not  stay  there 
long,  oiv  we  would  all  be  dead.  When  it  gets  down 
there  is  no  comfort  anywhere  but  in  bed.”  Very 
likely  our  friend  from  Haiti,  who  wants  to  “manu¬ 
facture  cold.”  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  that 
statement. 


Cotton  Growing  and  Poor  Soils 

EORG1A  CONDITIONS. —  I  note  what  W.  L. 
Williamson  of  Georgia  says  on  page  79  about 
my  statement  that  cotton  will  not  produce  lint  in  the 
North,  if  grown  on  rich  soil.  My  statement  will,  of 
course,  surprise  any  Georgia  farmer,  for  Georgia 
farmers,  especially  cotton  growers,  just  don’t  know 
what  1  mean  by  rich  soil,  nor  can  they  understand 
why  cotton  will  keep  on  making  “weed”  and  will  not 
fruit  until  too  late  for  it  to  mature  on  rich  land  in 
the  North.  The  principal  soils  in  the  cotton  belt  are 
the  Norfolk  and  Orangeburg  soils.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Soil  Surveys  says  that  the  Norfolk 
soils  contain  on  the  average  about  600  lbs.  of  phos¬ 
phorus,  14.000  lbs.  of  potash  and  2.50O  lbs.  of  lime, 
and  that  the  Orangeburg  soils  contain  about  700  lbs. 
of  phosphorus.  15,000  lbs.  of  potash  and  1,600  lbs.  of 
lime.  Any  of  these  lands  that  have  been  continuous¬ 
ly  cropped  to  cotton  and  corn  for  generations  con¬ 
tain  practically  no  humus  or  nitrogen.  That  is  what 
I  mean  by  poor  soil,  for  the  Bureau  of  Soils  classes 
the  Orangeburg  and  Norfolk  soils  as  poorer  in  plant 
food  than  any  other  generally  cultivated  soils  in  the 
United  States. 

RICHER  SOIL. — The  rich  soils  I  am  talking  about 
are  such  soils  as  the  Hagerstown  clay,  which  con¬ 
tains  3.500  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  71,000  lbs.  of  potash 
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and  45,000  lbs.  of  lime;  or  the  Collington  loam  of 
New  Jersey,  which  contains  27,000  lbs.  of  phos¬ 
phorus,  18,200  lbs.  of  potash  and  18,300  lbs.  of  lime. 
Such  soils  as  the  Chester  mica  loam  of  Maryland,  or 
the  Marion  silt  loam  of  Southern  Illinois  will  pro¬ 
duce  cotton  lint,  although  they  contain  three  times 
the  amount  of  mineral  plant  food  contained  in  our 
cotton  belt  soils,  and  of  course  the  sandy  lands  of 
South  Jersey  would  need  fertilizers,  just  as  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liamson  says  about  Georgia  land. 

EARLY  MATURITY— I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  produce  a  variety  of  cotton  that 
will  mature  lint  on  rich  soils  even  in  the  shorter  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  North,  for  it  is  surprising  what  can  be 
done  with  almost  any  plant  by  selecting  of  seed  from 
early  maturing  plants,  that  nearly  always  appear  in 
all  crops.  Such  breeding  work  should  be  begun  at 
once  if  America  is  to  maintain  her  pre-eminence  as  a 
cotton  producing  country.  As  an  example  of  how 
easy  it  is  to  produce  varieties  of  plants  that  will 
extend  their  culture  to  wider  fields  of  usefulness,  I 
may  cite  beggarweed. 

IMPROVING  THE  BEGGARWEED.— For  35 
years  the  great  value  of  beggarweed  as  a  leguminous 
forage  plant,  for  very  poor,  acid  soils, 
has  been  known  to  the  experts,  but  not 
until,  by  accident,  the  Cherokee  clover 
variety  was  discovered  was  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  beggarweed  extended  farther 
north  than  Middle  Georgia.  Last  year 
the  Cherokee  clover  variety  was  grown 
in  every  State  in  the  Union  and  in 
every  civilized  country — yet  being  na¬ 
turally  a  poor  land  plant  it  did  not 
make  any  seed  on  rich  land,  even  in 
Southern  Louisiana,  where  it  grew  9 
ft.  high  and  never  even  blossomed. 

VELVET  BEANS.— For  many  years 
it  has  been  held  that  the  velvet  bean 
would  not  mature  seed  north  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  although  there  were  varieties 
that  matured  in  3%  months  on  the 


skill  and  diligence  in  receiving  a  passenger,  convey¬ 
ing  him  to  his  destination  and  setting  him  down 
safely  as  the  means  of  the  conveyance  employed  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  permit,  and 
should  any  injury  happen  to  the  passenger,  not 
contributed  to  by  his  own  negligence,  but  due  to 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  carrier  or  to  his  ser¬ 
vants,  damages  may  be  recovered. 

The  principles  governing  the  liability  of  passenger 
carriers  seem  first  to  have  been  laid  down  in  stage 
coach  cases,  and  it  was  early  settled  that  the  owner 
of  a  stage  coach  is  not  an  insurer  of  the  safety  of 
his  passengers  and  is  only  liable  in  the  case  of 
negligence. 

Thus  a  carrier  is  required  to  exercise  great  care  in 
reference  to  the  vehicle  used,  the  horses  and  har¬ 
ness.  and  the  skill  and  sobriety  of  the  driver,  and 
is  liable  if.  through  the  slightest  negligence  in  these 
respects  or  in  the  conduct  of  the  driver,  a  passenger 
is  injured. 

The  carrier  is  bound  to  provide  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  his  pas¬ 
sengers  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  use  care 
and  caution  to  see  that  those  rules  are  obeyed.  It 


poor  lands  of  the  South ;  for  the  velvet 
bean  is  also  a  poor-land,  acid-soil 
plant  that  receives  no  benefit  from  fer¬ 
tilizer.  But  Prof.  Morse  has  developed 
the  Arlington  bean,  which  makes  a 
very  small  vine  but  a  lot  of  beans,  and 
will  mature  anywhere  Dent  corn  is  a 
sure  crop.  I  believe  no  plant  breeder 
has  ever  done  a  work  of  such  great 
value  to  the  corn  belt  farmer  as  this 
work  of  Prof.  Morse  in  developing  the 
Arlington  bean. 

SPECIALIZED  SOILS.  —  PleaSe  do 
not  misunderstand  what  I  mean  about 
the  poor  lands  of  the  cotton  belt,  for 
I  have  found  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  poor  soils.  Soils  that  are  rich 
for  some  crop  are  poor  for  other  crops. 

Soils  that  will  produce  even  40  bushels 
of  corn  will  not  produce  any  peanuts 
at  all,  but  just  a  lot  of  vines,  and  on 
soils  where  beggarweed  will  grow  10 
ft.  high,  corn  and  oats  will  just  fade 
away  and  die.  And  yet  beggarweed 
will  not  grow  on  lands  recently  limed 
and  ideal  for  Alfalfa,  and  peanuts  may  be  killed  by 
too  much  lime.-  Kudzu  will  yield  five  or  more  tons 
per  acre  of  the  most  nutritious  hay  where  Alfalfa, 
Sweet  or  Red  clover  would  perish.  Yet  beggarweed 
and  kudzu  will  transform  the  poorest  acid  soils  of 
the  coastal  plain,  in  a  few  years,  so  that  Alfalfa  or 
Sweet  clover  make  a  perfectly  normal  growth  with¬ 
out  adding  a  pound  of  lime,  for  kudzu  and  beggar¬ 
weed  have  such  strong  feeding  powers  and  their 
long  tap-roots  penetrate  the  soils  so  deeply  that 
they  gather  and  digest  all  the  minerals,  including 
lime  in  large  quantities,  and  in  dying,  or  when 
plowed  under  they  add  this  plant  food  to  the  topsoil 
for  the  benefit  of  the  shallow-rooted  plants,  and  for 
the  little  roots  of  young  Alfalfa,  Sweet  clover  or 
Red  clover.  chas.  f.  leach. 


A  l.ittle  Snoio  for  Variety.  Fig.  93 


The  Gentlemanly  Ox,  Third  Member  of  the  Family..  Fig.  94 

is  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  exercise  great  care  and 
vigilance  in  preserving  order  and  in  guarding  pas¬ 
sengers  from  annoyance,  violence  or  insults  from 
fellow  passengers.  A  carrier  is  liable  for  an  assault 
of  a  passenger  by  a  fellow  passenger  where  such 
assault  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  exercise 
of  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  carrier.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  carrier  to  warn  a  passenger  of  dangers 
which  might  be  anticipated. 

We  believe  that  where  one  undertakes  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  children  he  should  exercise  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  care  for  their  safety  than  in  the  carrying 
of  adults.  It  will  be  impossible  to  state  as  a  matter 
of  law  whether  or  not  you  were  liable  in  the  case 
named  for  the  reason  it  would  be  a  question  of  fact 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  any  negligence  on 
the  part  of  your  servant.  n.  t. 


destroying  home  interests,  home  guardianship  and 
family  solidarity.  The  gang  spirit  will  replace  the 
ties  of  family  life  and  destroy  the  ability  which  the 
country  child  now  has  to  engage  independently  in 
worth-while  amusements  and  interests.” 

It  seems  to  me  evident  that,  even  in  villages  of 
moderate  size,  homes  are  losing  their  hold  upon  chil¬ 
dren.  The  tendency  is  to  turn  over  the  training  of 
children  to  outside  teachers,  or  to  neglect  training 
altogether.  Boys’  clubs,  Scout  organizations,  girls’ 
clubs,  etc.  are  depended  upon  to  give  the  training 
that  should  be.  in  greater  measure,  the  work  of  par¬ 
ents.  If  girls  learn  to  sew.  they  do  it  in  the  home 
economics  department  of  the  village  high  school ;  if 
boys  learn  how  to  build  a  fire  or  handle  a  plane  they 
are  taught  by  a  Scout  Master  or  the  teacher  of 
agriculture  in  the  village  academy.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  little  time  and  less  disposition  to 
make  the  home  a  school  for  child  training  through 
example  and  oversight,  they  prefer  to  turn  the  job 
over  to  some  outside  paid  teacher. 

Men  who  are  making  it  their  business  to  super¬ 
vise  young  people’s  activities  outside  of  school  work, 
superintendents  of  social  centers,  etc.,  tell  me  that 
conditions  have  undergone  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  last  20  years;  that 
I  would  be  astonished  to  know  what 
the  young  people  of  today  are  doing 
and  thinking  outside  of  their  homes. 

1  am  informed  that  my  “hair  would 
curl”  if  I  were  in  a  position  to  see 
what  these  men  see  going  on  among 
young  people.  I  am  told,  too,  that  the 
modern  girl  is  furnishing  a  problem 
much  more  disquieting  than  that  for¬ 
merly  supplied  by  the  boy,  that  the  dis¬ 
turbing  factor  has  shifted  from  one 
sex  to  the  other. 

I  am  told  these  things,  not  by  the¬ 
orists  and  childless  men,  like  myself, 
but  by  men  of  unquestioned  standing 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  watching 
over  and  directing  the  social  activities 
of  village  young  people.  I  hope  that 
at  least  some  of  these  things  seem 
much  worse  than  they  really  are. 

I  asked  the  superintendent  of  a  so¬ 
cial  center,  who  was  telling  me  about 
some  of  these  things  the  other  day, 
what  was  the  matter  with  modern  par¬ 
ents  that  they  didn’t  know  what  was 
going  on.  lie  replied  that  the  parents 
were  at  the  movies,  and  that  frequent¬ 
ly  the  children  got  home  before  they 
did.  From  some  of  the  things  that  I 
have  seen  in  the  smaller  villages  I  can 
believe  him. 

In  view  of  so  much  of  this  as  is 
true,  and  1  am  afraid  that  a  great 
deal  of  it  is,  there  is  reason  in  the  tie- 
sire  of  country  people  outside  of  the 
villages  to  keep  their  children  at  home, 
even,  at  the  expense  of  better  teaching 
in  village  schools.  If  they  can  stress 
the  home  element  in  child  training  vs. 
the  village  school  influence,  they  will 
have  a  real  argument  to  present 
against  changing  the  unit  of  administration  of 
school  affairs. 

Yet,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  the  ambition 
of  most  bright  country  boys  and  girls  to  get  into 
the  village  high  schools  and  that  parents  sacrifice 
a  great  deal  in  order  to  get  them  there,  often  even 
giving  up  the  farm  to  “move  to  town  and  educate 
their  children.”  High  school  education  is  now  free 
to  all  rural  pupils  in  this  State,  the  State  paying 
their  tuition  if  they  live  outside  a  district  maintain¬ 
ing  a  high  school.  The  new  bill  does  not  offer  any¬ 
thing  new  in  “providing  for  a  high  school  education 
of  all  country  boys  and  girls.”  It  may  make  such 
training  more  convenient  for  many  by  increasing 
the  number  of  high  schools,  but  it  offers  no  innova¬ 
tion,  as  its  advocates  so  frequently  claim  that  it 
does. 


Liability  of  a  School  Wagon  Driver 

I  drive  a  school  wagon  carrying  children  to  the  con¬ 
solidated  school.  A  boy  was  injured  by  jumping  oil  the 
bus  while  moving;  a  friend  was  driving  (a  licensed  op¬ 
erator).  Boy  was  on  the  running  board  where  I  had 
previously  forbidden  him  to  ride.  In  case  of  a  Law¬ 
suit,  who  is  responsible?  I  am  under  bond  for  8475. 
the  obligation  being,  to  provide  blankets  and  robes 
when  necessary  ;  to  provide  a  driver  acceptable  to  the 
board ;  to  take  proper  care  of  the  wagon  and  sled : 
obey  orders  from  the  school  board  and  not  sell  or  sub¬ 
let  the  contract.  A-  D-  M- 

HE  general  law  covering  the  liability  of  the  car¬ 
rier  of  passengers  may  be  stated  to  be  that  the 
carrier  is  bound  to  exercise  as  high  a  degree  of  cate, 


New  Argument  in  the  School  Discussion 

[The  following  note  is  from  a  man  who  lives  in  a 
small  town.  He  says  he  has  not  heretofore  been 
greatly  impressed  by  most  of  the  arguments  against 
the  new  school  bill,  but  now  he  is  changing  his  mind. 
We  meet  many  people  who  are  coming  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  the  feeling  will  grow  as  the  bill  is  dis¬ 
cussed.] 

I  THINK  that  I  see  now  this  idea  developing,  and 
it  has  something  behind  it:  "We  don't  want  the 
influence  of  the  village  over  our  children.  That  in¬ 
fluence  is  toward  taking  the  child  from  the  home, 


Killing  Weeds  With  Chemicals 

Many  people  ask  whether  they  can  put  some  chemical 
on  the  soil  to  kill  out  the  weeds  so  as  to  save  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  hoeing.  On  asparagus  a  heavy  coat  of  salt  will 
keep  down  most  of  the  grass  and  weeds  without  doing 
much  injury  to  the  asparagus,  but  that  is  about  the 
only  crop  upon  which  this  plan  can  be  successfully  car¬ 
ried  out.  Gardeners  are  particularly  anxious  to  know 
how  to  kill  out  the  seed  of  purslane  which  becomes  a 
great  pest  in  some  sections.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
chemical  that  will  do  it  without  injuring  the  soil  and 
in  our  own  case  have  never  found  anything  except  thor¬ 
ough  culture  and  killing  the  weeds  as  they  appear  above 
ground  that  will  prove  satisfactory. 
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Results  of  Community  Education  in  Iowa 


ITY  AND  COUNTRY  CONSOLIDATED.— 
During  my  superintendency  of  the  Des 
Moines  public  schools  the  school  district 
was  enlarged  to  an  area  of  54  square  miles 
or  more,  thus  consolidating  many  suburb¬ 
an  and  some  purely  rural  districts  with  the 
city  system.  Some  school  buildings  were  abandoned 
and  the  pupils  transported  in  wagons.  New  build¬ 
ings  were  erected,  the  old  ones  being  found  at  once 
to  be  inadequate,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $200 
per  child  seated.  The  tendency  was  to  bring  every 
school  in  the  system  up  to  the  level  of  the  most 
favored  one.  This  was  only  a  matter  of  cost  so  far 
as  material  equipment  went;  but  in  the  vital  mat¬ 
ter,  the  teaching,  it  was  impossible,  as  the  same 
teachers  were  employed.  A  good  teacher  is,  of 
course,  a  good  teacher  in  any  kind  of  school  building, 
and  a  poor  one  is  not  improved  by  changing  the  fur¬ 
niture. 

LARGE  OR  SMALL  SCHOOLS.— There  is  a 
chance  for  an  argument  on  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  large  central  schools  over  small 
schools  located  near  to  the  homes  of  the  children, 
including  social  and  moral  problems  not  at  once  ap¬ 
parent.  With  me  costly  buildings,  erected  for  show 
as  much  as  for  use,  equipped  with  swimming  pools, 
shower  baths  and  motion  picture  ma¬ 
chines.  do  not  mean  so  much. 

effects  in  rural  communities. 

— But  of  the  effect  on  the  people  of  the 
rural  communities  whose  schools  are 
closed,  whose  children  are  picked  up  at 
crossroads  and  carted  to  school  centers, 
who  practically  cease  to  have  a  voice  in 
matters  of  vital  concern  to  them,  there 
can  be  no  argument.  It  is  positively  bad. 
ri'he  immediate  effects  of  the  school  meas¬ 
ure,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  probably  be  a 
sort  of  educational  boom  resulting  in  many 
new  school  buildings  and  additions  to  old 
ones  in  the  community  districts,  the  aban¬ 
doning  of  many  old  one-room  shacks,  and 
some  good  buildings  in  the  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts;  increased  salaries  for  teachers  and 
wages  for  janitors;  a  large  increase  in  the 
cost  of  supervision  and,  most  marked  of 
all,  an  increase  in  school  taxes  to  the 
breaking  point.  These  predictions  are  not 
based  on  theory,  but  experience. 

THE  TEACHERS.— There  will  be  no 
perceptible  change  in  the  quality  of  the 
teaching,  as  the  same  teachers  will  be  on 
the  job.  It  is  not  within  the  power  of 
legislatures  to  make  school  teachers. 

THE  DOLLAR  MARK— But,  alas! 

Most  people  judge  a  school  system  by  the 
school  buildings-  and  furniture.  That  is, 
they  measure  educational  excellence,  as 
they  measure  everything  else,  in  dollars.  So  measured, 
our  American  cities  easily  have  the  finest  schools 
iti  the  world.  But  they  do  not,  any  more  than  they 
have  the  greatest  courts  of  justice  in  the  world  just 
because  the  judges  sit  in  the  costliest  courthouses. 

A  million-dollar  high-school  building  is  no  more  a 
guarantee  of  corresponding  educational  results  than 
are  the  automobiles  parked  about  the  school  build¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  both  are  evidences  of  a  condition  not 
conducive  to  learning.  The  fallacy  is  characteristic. 
Larger  buildings,  bigger  airships,  vaster  fortunes, 
more  gigantic  undertakings,  make  the  strongest 
appeal. 

THE  STEAM  ROLLER  SYSTEM.— Another  fal¬ 
lacy  as  insidious  and  perhaps  as  dangerous,  is  the 
tendency  to  steam-roller  the  public  school  system 
until  it  shall  be  as  smooth  and  beautiful  as  a  State 
highway.  It  must  be  ironed  out  by  the  deadening 
methods  of  the  efficiency  experts.  There  must  be  no 
irregularities  showing  on  the  surface.  It  must  be  a 
perfect  thing  to  look  at. 

SUPERFICIAL  WORK. — Every  teacher  and  every 
school  man  knows  that  the  course  of  study  is  so  over¬ 
loaded  that  all  school  work  is  hurried  and  pitifully 
superficial.  That  is  fatal  to  real  mental  discipline 
that  comes  from  deeper  study  of  few  subjects.  There 
is  no  time  whatever  for  the  teacher  to  note  and  en¬ 
courage  originality  and  initiative.  And  often  it 
would  be  accounted  heresy  and  dangerous  to  system. 

I  make  no  defense  of  the  little  one-room  school 
whose  immature  and  uninterested  teacher  makes 
nine  o’clock  connections  with  the  schoolhouse  and 
hurries  away  soon  after  three  to  a  more  congenial 


environment.  But  the  one-room  school  has  no  mon¬ 
opoly  of  poor  teaching.  Every  city  school  system  has 
its  time-serving  old  teachers,  crusty,  unlovable  wom¬ 
en  holding  their  jobs  by  the  grace  of  God  or  a  “pull” 
until  eligible  to  a  pension.  The  pension  system  tends 
to  keep  them  in  their  position. 

COUNTING  THE  COST —I  come  now  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  taxes.  To  ask  a  spiritually  minded  advocate 
of  the  school  bill,  who  believes  himself  to  be  a  bearer 
of  the  sacred  flame  of  learning  to  the  benighted 
dwellers  in  the  lonely  hills — to  stop  him  and  ask 
him  how  much  this  is  going  to  cost  us — is  to  wound 
him  deeply.  To  him  it  is  like  dickering  over  the 
price  of  an  immortal  soul.  Money  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered.  But  the  question  must  be  asked.  Utopian 
dreamers  will  continue  to  dream,  but  the  people 
who  pay  the  bills  must  keep  their  feet  on  the  earth. 
There  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  pay,  and  that  limit 
has  been  reached.  Poor  people,  or  even  people  in 
moderate  circumstances,  cannot  have  the  services  of 
great  medical  experts  even  when  it  might  save  life. 
They  must  get  on  with  ordinary  doctors.  There  is  a 
limit  to  what  a  man  can  do  even  for  those  nearest 
and  dearest.  It  is  misleading  and  unfair  to  try  to 
make  the  people  believe  that  the  burden  will  fall  on 
the  State  and  not  on  them.  Such  doctrine  is  too 


careful  and  unbiased  study  as  was  requested  by  this 
group  has  a  resolution  to  offer. 

Miss  Slippery  :  Be  it  resolved  that  we  the  people 
here  assembled  request  our  Legislature  to  pass  the  bill 
taxing  the  banana  peel  as  a  public  conveyance. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  recommend  its  adoption. 

Voice  from  Third  Seat  Back:  Mr.  Chairman,  (is 
recognized.)  This  is  a  very  important  problem  and 
one  on  which  we  may  act  too  hastily  in  spite  of  our¬ 
selves.  I,  therefore,  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  remainder  of  the  program  be  postponed  and  the 
evening  taken  up  in  a  careful  study  of  the  proposed 
bill,  copies  of  which  each  of  us  have  made  it  a  point 
to  equip  himself  or  herself  with. 

Voice  from  Front  Seat  :  Mr.  Chairman,  (is  recog¬ 
nized).  Such  action  should  not  be  necessary.  I  have 
here  a  clipping  from  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Mr. 
Dillon’s  paper,  requesting  that  a  resolution  be  passed 
requesting  that  the  Legislature  pass  such  a  bill. 

Another  Voice:  Mr.  Chairman,  (is  recognized).  I 
personally  have  not  taken  the  opportunity  of  studying 
this  measure  and  finding  out  just  how  it  will  affect  me, 
whether  or  not  its  passage  will  have  a  wholesome  effect 
on  my  children  and  some  time  on  their  children.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  might  be  wrong.  I  therefore,  sec¬ 
ond  the  motion  of  the  man  requesting  the  time  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  study. 

Lady  :  Mr.  Chairman,  (is  recognized.)  I  believe  we 
will  all  agree  that  there  is  not  one  among  us  capable  of 
leading  the  discussion  on  this  bill.  Certainly  we  should 
call  a  special  meeting  and  I  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  do,  and  ask  our  Legislator  to  come  here  and 
discuss  the  Bill  with  us  that  we  may  not  take  any 
rash  action. 

Crowd:  Second  the  motion. 

Second  Voice  :  Question. 

Chairman  :  The  motion  is  out  of  order ;  there  is 
already  a  motion  before  the  house. 

Another  Voice:  I  withdraw  my  second 
of  the  previous  motion. 

Voice  from  Third  Seat  Back:  I  with¬ 
draw  my  motion. 

Chairman  :  The  question  is  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  hold  a  special  meeting.  As  many  as 
are  in  favor  of  holding  such  meeting  please 
manifest  by  saying  Aye.  (The  walls  echo 
the  outburst.) 

Chairman  :  The  motion  is  carried.  Let 
us  make  it  known  to  the  world  that  Redunk 
may  slip  on  school  bills,  but  that  we  stand 
firm  on  banana  peels. 


I 


MRS.  HELEN  S.  K.  WILLCOX 

A  frequent  contributor  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  She  has  been  al¬ 
luded  to  as  “The  woman  who  writes  like  a  man.'’ 

dangerous  to  trifle  with.  Guesswork  is  not  wise  and 
not  necessary.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Iowa  what  community  schools  are  costing 
them,  though  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  actual  educa¬ 
tional  results  for  such  schools,  for  too  many  people 
are  dazzled  by  show,  and  unable  to  see  what  are  the 
real  results.  w.  o.  riddell. 


An  Insult  to  Farm  Intelligence 

THE  following  remarkable  article  is  taken  from 
the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  News  of  Cattarau¬ 
gus  Co.,  N.  Y.  We  print  it  to  show  the  sort  of  stupid 
insults  which  are  being  directed  at  country  people 
by  their  supposed  friends.  Some  of  these  “funny 
men,”  in  their  efforts  to  play  with  humor,  are  as 
clumsy  as  an  elephant  and  as  pathetic  as  a  human 
tragedy. 

(By  O.  II.  Chapin) 

It  may  have  happened  at  a  meeting  in  Cattaraugus 
County. 

A  PLAY  ON  IGNORANCE 

Lady:  I  have  a  clipping  from  The  Rural  New- 
Iorker,  stating  that  we  should  pass  a  resolution  against 
the  passage  of  the  Rural  School  bill. 

Audience  :  Hurrah. 

Lady  ;  I  have  a  resolution. 

Crowd  :  Read  it.  ( Lady  reads  resolution  condemn¬ 
ing  proposed  Rural  School  bill  as  a  common  nuisance 
and  recommends  its  adoption.) 

Chairman  :  I  don’t  suppose  there  is  any  discussion. 
Several  Voices  :  Question  ! 

Chairman  :  So  many  as  are  in  favor  of  adopting 
the  resolution  as  read,  please  vote  in  the  usual  way. 
Those  opposed. 

Chairman  :  The  resolution  is  passed.  Let  us  on 
to  more  important  business.  Miss  Slippery  after  a 


Notes  on  Seeding  Alfalfa 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  (lie  best  method 
to  establish  an  Alfalfa  field?  I  have  at 
limes,  in  seeding  with  oats,  mixed  small 
amounts  of  Alfalfa  seed  with  (he  Timothy 
and  clover,  and  I  note  that  on  well  under¬ 
drained  gravelly  and  loam  soils  it  has  caught 
nicely.  I  have  four  acres  of  gravel  and  loam 
that  grows  good  clover.  It  had  a  liberal 
dressing  of  manure  a  year  ago  and  grew  a 
fine  crop  of  corn  last  year.  1  plowed  it  last 
hall  and  will  apply  one  ton  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  to  the  acre  in  the  Spring.  My  inten¬ 
tions  now  are  to  drill  it  to  oats,  2)4  bu.  to 
the  acre,,  with  200  lbs.  per  acre  of  high- 
grade  fertilizer,  and  to  seed  it  down  with 
half-inoculated  Grimm  Alfalfa  seed  and  half 
limothy  and  clover  mixed.  Am  I  right  or 
wrong?  Can  you  suggest  a  better  method? 
Mayville,  N.  Y.  j.  f.  d. 

BELIEVE  that  J.  F.  1).  has  the  stage 
all  set  for  a  successful  seeding  of 
Alfalfa,  as  the  conditions  he  mentions  are 
apparently  ideal  for  a  stand.  The  sugges¬ 
tions  that  I  would  make  are  that  oats  are 
not  the  best  crop  to  seed  with,  and  again 
2)4  bu.  is  more  seed  than  we  would  use  for  that  crop. 
'We  sow  from  1)4  to  2  bu.  to  the  acre,  but  when 
seeding  with  Alfalfa  we  use  barley  at  the 
rate  of  seeding.  The  seed  is  sown  with 
seeder  after  the  barley  is  drilled  in,  and  a  weeder 
is  run  over  the  ground  to  cover  the  seed  lightly. 
I  he  ball  plowing  is  a  good  point  in  the  preparation, 
as  the  soil  is  much  firmer  underneath.  We  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  garden  demonstration  of  varieties,  and 
so  far  the  Grimm  is  in  the  lead.  It  is  wise  to 
inoculate  the  seed.  The  quantity  of  seed  may  vary 
in  different  localities  and  under  different  condi¬ 
tions.  .Still  10  or  12  lbs.  of  Grimm  seed  should 
be  sufficient.  We  generally  sow  around  20  lbs.  of 
common  Alfalfa  to  the  acre,  but  if  good  seed  is 
used,  this  is  more  than  is  necessary.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  Southern  and  foreign  seed  are  on  the 
market.  Ibis  is  not  adapted  to  our  conditions,  and 
will  cause  great  loss  to  those  who  use  it.  Would 
not  advise  sowing  Timothy  and  clover  with  this 
seeding. 

T'v^nroe  County,  N.  lr. 


same 
a  grass 


h.  e.  cox. 


T?15,  other  (lay  we  saw  on  a  restaurant  bill  of  fare 
Reindeer  steak,  hunter  style,  $1.”  Whale  meat  is  not 
uncommon.  We  are  told  that  within  a  few  years  meat 
oi  reindeer  will  be  nearly  as  common  as  mutton. 

.  f.IIE  ^tate  of  Nevada  has  adopted  a  new  method  of 
kdling  murderers  sentenced  to  death.  They  are  put  in 
an  airtight  room  and  “treated”  with  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas.  Death  is  absolutely  painless  and  instantaneous. 
Many  of  us  can  remember  the  eflrly  days  of  the  battle 
against  the  San  Jose  scale.  That  was  long  before  lime- 
sulphur  or  oil  sprays,  and  laws  were  passed  to  compel 
all  nurserymen  to  fumigate  trees  with  this  gas  before 
shipping  . 
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are  the  best  money  can  buy,  but  as  we  ship  direct 
from  our  Farms  and  warehouses  to  you  freight  prepaid, 
as  per  our  special  catalog  offer,  they  usually  cost  you 
less  than  seeds  of  inferior  quality  and  unknown  origin. 
Dibble’s  Best  D.  B.  Brand  Northern  grown  Alfalfa, 
Clover  and  Timothy  Seed  average  above'  99.50  pure. 
Dibble’s  Timothy  and  Alsike  Natural  Mixture 
average  20%  Alsike,  less  than  1%  of  weed  seeds,  a 
bargain  at  $5.00. 

Dibble’s  Heavyweight  42-45  lb.  Seed  Oats,  at  $1.00 
per  bu.,  another  bargain. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn,  best  nine  varieties,  average  ger¬ 
mination  above  90%, and  a  full  line  of  general  Farm 
Seeds  for  Northern  Farmers.  We  test  them  in  our  own 
laboratory  and  we  sell  them  subject  to  your  test,  with 
a  money  hack  guarantee. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes,  14  kinds,  in  any  quantity 
from  barrels  to  car  loads. 

Write  today  for  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalogue,  10  Samples  Dibble's 
Farm  Seeds  and  Special  Price  List  quoting  Freight  Prepaid  Prices  free. 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.. 
Box  B.  Head  Quarters  for  Farm  Seeds. 

100,000  bushel  stock  awaits  your  orders. 


FOR  RESULTS  PLANT  BOLGIANO  SEEDS 

For  over  100  years  BOLGIANO  Seeds  have  produced  wonderful  results 
wherever  planted.  Don’t  spend  your  time  and  money  planting  seeds  of 
doubtful  quality. 

Send  for  our  Beautifully  illustrated  new  Catalog.  It  contains  complete 
descriptions  of  every  variety  of  seeds  and  valuable  planting  suggestions. 
Absolutely  FREE  if  you  write  for  it  today. 

THE  J.  BOLGIANO  SEED  COMPANY 

(Founded  1818) 

DEPARTMENT  C-103  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Harris’  Northern  Grown  Seed  Corn 


For  planting  in  New  York  or  New  Englandlthere  is  nothing 
more  important  than  to  use  corn  that  was  grown  in  the 
north.  We  have  unusual  facilities  for  drying  seed  corn  and 
lean  offer  seed  that  is  of  very  strong  vitality,  and  that  was 
grown  in  western  New  York.  Such  seed  is  very  much  superior 
to  western  or  southern  seed  for  the  Eastern  states,  either  for 
ensilage  or  grain. 

Hall’s  Gold  Nugget  Corn 

Has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  ensilage  varieties  for  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country,  it  yields  a  heavy  tonnage  of 
stalks  which  are  covered  with  bigearsot  well  matured  corn. 
We  can  also  furnish  many  other  varieties  of  corn  includ¬ 
ing  Sweepstakes,  White  Cap  and  early  hint  varieties. 

Sudan  Grass,  Soy  Beans,  Vetches,  etc.  Catalogue 
free.  If  you  want  seeds  of  real 
quality  you  should  send  for  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

R.  F.  D.  It,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


Plant  our 

Giant  Roots 

and  profit 
immediately 

Don’t  wait  2  or  3  years 
before  you  begin  to  profit 
from  asparagus.  Plant 
our  Giant  Washington 
Roots — cut  asparagus  next  year. 

Our  Giant  Washington  Roots  are  sure 
to  live — rust  resistant,  vigorous  growing, 
big  producers.  Giant  green  stalks,  1  to 
2"  thick,  exceedingly  tender  and  delicious, 
always  commanding  a  premium  price. 

A  $1.00  packet  of  seeds  or  50  roots  for 
$5.00  will  plant  sufficient  to  supply  an 
average  family  for  20  years.  Or  send 
$3.00  for  25  roots.  Orders  post-paid, 
cultural  directions  included.  Attractive 
prices  for  1  to  10  acre  plantings. 

Write  today  for  valuable  free  booklet 
and  prices  on  seeds  and  roots. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS 
gox  j3  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


West  Branch 
Sweepstakes 

Direct  from  growers. 
All  our  members  get 
their  seeds  from  plot 
grown  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Penn.  State 
College.  We  can  trace 
every  bag  of  our  seed 
to  the  grower.  All  seed  thoroughly  air- 
dried,  graded  and  shipped  in  new  bags. 
Trueness  to  type  and  90  per  cent,  germ¬ 
ination  guaranteed.  Yields  heavy  crops 
of  silage,  rich  in  grain.  Matures  early.  Ask 
your  County  Agent  about  our  seed  corn. 

Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and  complete  de¬ 
scription.  Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

BoxD  Williamsport,  Pa. 


D SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock— None 

Better— 54  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Extra 
lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  catalogue  has  over 
7u0  pictures  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Ill. 


ROHRER’S 

SEEDS 


have  proven  reliable 
under  many  tests  for 
purity,  high  germination  and  vigor. 

This  year’s  big  catalog  offers  many 
varieties,  all  of  proven  merit  and  suc¬ 
cessful  records.  Rohrer’s  Sure-Pay 
Seeds  are  the  best  crop  insurance  you 
j  could  have. 

CLOVER  SEED— Ail  varieties.  Red,  Mam- 
moth.  Sweet  Clover,  Crimson,  White 
and  Alfalfa, 

ALFALFA  —  Certified  Northwest  grown 
seed,  high  in  germination. 

SEED  OATS  — Northern  Grown,  Crimson 
Giant,  44-pound  test. 

SEED  CORN  —  Lancaster  Co.  Sure  Crop, 
Yellow  Dent  and  Improved  Learning. 

ALSIKE  TIMOTHY  FIELD  PEAS 
GRASSES  SEED  GRAIN  POTATOES 

1924  Catalogue  Free 

Ask  for  latest  prices  and  samples.  Remem¬ 
ber  we  pay  the  freight  and  guarantee 
every  shipment  or  your  money  back. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Box  4  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


NOTES  ABOUT  GRAPES 

Transplanting  Old  Grapevines 

I  have  grapevines  about  15  to  IS  years 
old.  They  are  planted  in  a  place  very 
inconvenient  to  me,  as  the  turning  of  the 
plow  is  always  handicapped.  Could  I 
transplant  the  vines  with  good  results? 
Must  1  cut  them'back  to  the  point  where 
they  branch  out?  What  time  is  best  for 
transplanting,  and  how  would  you  go 
about  it?  MRS.  F.  L. 

Mata  wan,  N.  J. 

Successes  in  the  transplanting  of 
grapevines  of  this  age  are  the  exception, 
though  it  probably  can  be  done.  The 
time  that  must  intervene  after  trans¬ 
plantation  before  full  fruiting  is  again 
reached  is  also  a  handicap.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  cuttings  be  taken  from  the 
vines  and  grown  into  vines,  and  the  one- 
year  plants  set  in  the  desired  location, 
rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  trans¬ 
plantation.  It  can  be  done  now  any 
time,  the  quicker  the  better.  If  a  ball  of 
soil  can  be  lifted  with  the  roots,  so  much 
the  better.  As  but  a  small  part  of  the 
total  root  system  can  be  taken,  the  top 
of  the  vine  must  be  reduced  accordingly. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  must  be  left  wi  lt 
a  sufficient  supply  of  leaf  buds  that  will 
supply  the  roots  with  plant  food.  If  one 
cuts  back  all  the  old  wood  except  two 
short  arms  arising  from  the  trunk  and 
on  these  arms  leaves  several  spurs  from 
last  season's  canes,  the  amount  of  leaf 
will  probably  be  sufficient.  As  a  special 
precaution,  some  roots  of  a  fibrous  nature 
must  be  retained,  though  their  length  re¬ 
quires  the  digging  of  a  very  large  hole. 

F.  E.  G. 


Treatment  of  Grape  Cuttings 

For  three  years  I  have  experimented 
with  grape  cuttings,  but  with  no  success 
so  far.  The  first  year  I  planted  them 
wrong  side  up ;  the  next  year  they  molded 
in  the  cellar,  and  last  year  I  planted 
them  (about  latter  part  of  June)  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions;  that  is.  with  six  to  10 
buds,  in  a  trench,  sloping  about  45  de¬ 
grees,  with  no  fertilizer  in  earth.  There 
was  absolutely  no  sign  of  growth,  yet  the 
cuttings  did  not  look  lifeless.  A  neighbor 
suggested  that  the  spot  where  the  cut¬ 
tings  were  planted  might  have  contained 
(piite  a  little  ashes  and  perhaps  burned 
up  the  cuttings.  Is  this  so,  if  there  were 
ashes  there?  Is  there  a  possibility  of 
their  coming  into  growth  this  Spring? 
There  were  about  150  of  many  varieties 
from  a  noted  vineyard.  The  cuttings 
were  taken  for  the  most  part  from  new 
growth  of  that  Spring  (they  were  out  in 
February)  or  new  wood  of  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  no  cutting  being  taken  from  wood 
which  showed  bark.  H.  G. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  failure  of 
these  cuttings  was  due  to  the  presence  of 
ashes  in  the  soil  to  the  extent  that  they 
were  burned.  It  is  not  quite  clear  as  to 
the  length  of  the  cuttings.  I  c-annot  be¬ 
lieve  that  each  one  was  six  to  10  buds 
long.  The  usual  length  is  10  to  12  in., 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  the  buds. 
They  were  evidently  taken  from  the  par¬ 
ent  vines  at  a  favorable  time.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  failure  was  due  to  the 
storage  and  the  lateness  of  planting.  We 
believe  that  outside  storage  in  well- 
drained  soil  will  more  nearly  meet  natural 
conditions  of  dormancy.  The  cuttings 
should  be  put  in  bundles  of  50  or  100, 
with  the  butt  ends  all  at  the  same  level, 
and  then  these  bundles  are  placed  up¬ 
right  in  the  soil  with  the  butt  ends  up. 
and  deeply  enough  so  that  when  the  hole 
or  trench  is  filled  the  butt  ends  will  be 


Sow  Burpee’s  Seeds 
and  you  will  see 
How  they  Grow! 

Burpee’s  Annual  is 

ourCatalcg.  1 1  describes 
Burpee’s  Seeds  with  color 
pictures  of  the  best 
vegetables  and  flowers. 

If  you  are  interested, 
Burpee’s  Annual  will 
be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write  for  vour  Annual  today. 


- TEAR  HERE - 


W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 


Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

100-8 


Name 


R.  D.  or  St.. 


P.  O. 


_  State 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 

as  large  as  grapes 

Whitesbog  Blueberries — a  new 
cultivated  fruit  that  spells  big 
profits.  Berries  average  over  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Prac¬ 
tically  seedless.  Flavor  and 
keeping  qualities  are  excellent. 

Whitesbog  Blueberries  always 
sell  for  fancy  prices.  Bushes 
vigorous  and  heavily  productive. 

All  varieties  named  and  tested. 

Write  for  new  circular.  At¬ 
tractive  price  offers  to  com¬ 
mercial  growers. 

WHITESBOG  - 

BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  ter 
Pure-Bred.  Blucherru  Plants 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  Inc. 

Rnx  N  Whitesbog,  N.  J 


THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 

The  biggest  profit  crop  you 
i*hii  Toibe.  AVe  have  8orue  of 
the  finet-t  strains  of  Telephone, 
Alderman.  Thomas  Laxton, 

B^“U8-  ONLY  $7. 

Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  sta¬ 
tion  on  3  bushels  or  over.  Don  1  buy  cheap  seed. 
We  have  the  best  stocks  grown.  Order  now 
before  stocks  are  exhausted.  Also  write  Joe  low 
prices  on  best  grass  seeds. 

B.  F.  METCALF  a  SON,  Inc. 

202  W.  Genesee  Street  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


that  Repays 
the  Farmer 


There’s  an  unusual  variety  of  dependabla 
seeds  and  an  abundance  of  hardy  fruit  trees 
listed  in  our 

70TH  ANNUAL  FREE  CATALOG 


1200  fertile  acres  give  wide  selection.  Let 
the  S.  &  H.  Catalog  help  you  select  the  best. 
Write  to-day. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  end  Seedsmen  lor  70  Years 

Box  531  Painesville,  Ohio 


“WE  GROW  EVERYTHING 
UNDER  THE  SUN” 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  write  for  our  BIG  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  ami  MONEY  SAVING  PRICES  today  on 
FRUIT,  SHADE.  ORNAMENTAL  and  EVERGREEN  TREES, 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES  and  PERENNIALS. 

EAST  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SILVER  CUP  WINNERS 

SEED  POTATOES 


CERTIFIED— By  N.  Y.  He<  d  Improvement 
Co-operative  Assoc.  Inc* 
Welcome  seed  oats  ami  Alpha  Barley. 

E.  A.  WEEKS,  LOCKE.  N.  Y. 

II  rite  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 


covered  by  3  or  4  in.  of  soil.  As  the  tem¬ 
perature  rises  in  the  Spring  some  of  this 
soil  is  scraped  off  so  that  the  butts  are 
more  likely  to  receive  the  sun’s  heat. 
They  are  kept  in  this  way  until  they  are 
to  be  planted  out  in  the  nursery.  The 
planting  to  an  angle  in  the  trench  is  not 
a  necessity,  but  there  is  no  objection  to 
it.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  they 
be  planted  in  good  open  soil  that  is  well 
drained,  and  to  a  depth  that  will  allow 
the  top  bud  of  the  cutting  to  be  just 
above  the  soil  level  when  the  trench  is 
filled.  In  Western  New  York  the  stick¬ 
ing  of  grape  cuttings  begins  in  middle 
May  and  probably  is  completed  by  the 
middle  of  June.  f.  e.  g. 
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Seed  Corn 


.5000  bushels  extra 
selected  and  sure  to 
grow.  10  leading  varieties.  Highest 
yielders.  Wonderful  for  ensilage. 
Also  Seed  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa, 
Timothy.  Clover,  Rape.  25  years’ 
experience.  1400  Acre  farm.  Send 
for  samples  and  free  catalogue. 
lAf  N  SCARFF  &  SONS 


MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB 
ROOTS,  BLACKBERRY,  DEWBERRY  RASPBERRY  and  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS  GRAPE  VINES,  CALIF  PRIVET  SWEETS 
tnd  COBBLERS  SEED  POTATOES  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  Send 
for  your  copy.  It’s  free,  M,  N  BORGO  Vineland,  N.  J. 


TRY  THE 

ATLOCK  FARMS  STRAIN  OF  ASPARAGUS 

Out-yielded  the  Mal  tha  WashiugtOD  100%  in  1923.  Official 
test.  100,000  1-year  roots,  welLgrown,  from  selected  seed. 

Arthur  F.  Randolph  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Following  a  dinner  of  savants,  a  cer¬ 
tain  professor  of  psychology  thought  he 
would  test  a  colored  cloak  attendant  as 
to  his  memory.  Although  the  professor 
pretended  to  have  mislaid  his  check,  the 
boy  without  hesitation  handed  him  the 
right  hat.  “How  did  you  know  this  one 
is  mine?”  asked  the  learned  man.  “Ah 
don’  know  dat.  suh.”  “Then  why  do  you 
give  it  to  me?”  “Cause  you  give  it  to  me 
when  you  come  in,  suh.” — The  Forecast. 


Washington  Asparagus.  25.000.  Go<id,  sturdy,  1-yr. -old 
Roots.  Circular.  PLEASANTVIEW  FARM,  SadshnryviUe,  Pa. 


Sunny  side  Strain  sTxlnt  Seed  Potatoes 

Grow  big  crops  of  smooth  white  potatoes.  Selected 
13  years.  Get  ourcircnlar  and  prices  before  you  buy. 

ItiLEY  BROS.  Sunnysiile  Farm  Sennett,  N.  V. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  ECatalogeFi-ee!  9 

A.  G.  Aldridge  Son*  -  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


CWPq{  Hlnvpr  Alfa!fa- «c-  Priced  right.  Inocu- 

OWtJBI  OlUVut  OccU  lating  Bacteria  for  bushel,  any  le¬ 
gume,  60e,  postpaid.  E.  E.  BASIL  Fatty,  Ohio 
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Pruning  and  Fertilizing  Raspberries 

I  have  1,000  Early  King  red  raspberry 
plants  that  were  set  out  last  Spring.  They 
are  from  4  to  nearly  6  ft.  high.  Would  I 
better  prune  these  bushes  back  any  in  the 
Spring,  or  are  they  all  right  as  they  are? 
Y)  hat  would  be  a  good  fertilizer  for  these 
plants  this  Spring  before  they  bear  fruit? 

Petersburg,  N.  Y.  F.  c.  H. 

Cut  the  plants  back  most  any  time 
now,  heading  back  to  a  height  of  3  to  4 
ft.,  depending  upon  the  vigor  of  the  cane. 
The  very  weak  canes  will  want  to  come 
out  altogether,  and  the  less  vigorous  ones 
will  stand  more  heading  back  than  the 
strong  ones.  As  for  fertilizers,  since 
your  plants  are  making  satisfactory 
growth,  they  will  probably  not  require 
treatment.  A  little  manure  is  as  good  a 
fertilizer  as  you  can  want,  however. 

II.  B.  T. 


Growing  Christmas  Trees 

I  would  like  to  know  where  I  can  get 
seed  of  the  blue  spruce,  pine,  or  any  kind 
of  tree  which  is  grown  in  the  East  for 
Christmas  trees ;  how  to  plant  them,  how 
long  before  they  w'ould  be  of  use,  how  far 
apart  to  plant,  and  any  other  information 
that  you  can  give  me.  w.  H. 

Felton,  Del. 

Answers  to  questions  in  regard  to 
growing  Christmas  trees  have  been  print¬ 
ed  from  time  to  time  in  these  columns. 
If  you  will  write  the  State  College  of 
Forestry,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  publications  that  will  answer  your 
questions,  'and  many  more,  in  detail. 
Moreover,  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  a  bulletin 
that  deals  with  the  commercial  growing 
of  Christmas  trees.  They  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  copy  so  long  as  the  supply 
lasts.  H.  B.  T. 


sides.  Are  the 
or  is  the  cause 
R.  II.  G. 


Carnation  Flowers  With  Split  Calyx 

Will  you  advise  the  cause  of  carna¬ 
tions  splitting?  I  have  a  small  bench  of 
carnations  on  the  north  side  of  an  east- 
west  house,  with  brick 
brick  sides  detrimental, 
over-rick  soil? 

Central  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Splitting  of  the  calyx  is  a  trouble  that 
seems  inherent  in  some  varieties  of  car¬ 
nations,  and  the  breeders  of  new  varieties 
make  every  effort  to  get  away  from  it.  It 
is  also  due  to  irregular  conditions  of  mois¬ 
ture,  and  is  likely  to  appear  on  the  row 
of  plants  nearest  the  glass  of  side  benches 
where  the  soil  dries  out  quickly.  For 
this  reason  it  is  said  to  be  prevented  by 
placing  the  bench  so  that  there  is  a  walk 
between  it  and  the  side  wall.  In  your 
case  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  trouble 
is  due,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  bench  run¬ 
ning  against  the  brick  wall,  as  the  benca 
is  likely  to  dry  out  rapidly  there.  It  is 
not  likely  to  be  caused  by  over-rich  soil, 
for  it  is  sometimes  due  to  under-nourish¬ 
ment,  and  is  then  lessened  by  a  .moderate 
application  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Try 
your  next  carnation  planting  in  a  bed 
that  does  not  run  against  the  wall,  and 
see  if  there  is  not  a  marked  reduction  of 
the  splitting. 


Training  Grapevines 

I  have  about  l1/^  acres  of  grapevines, 
the  following  varieties :  Concord,  Wor¬ 
den,  Daisy,  Diamond,  Lueile,  Pocklington, 
Green  Mountain  and  Agawam.  Would 
those  varieties  be  all  adapted  to  the  Knif- 
fen  single-stem  four-arm  system?  Vines 
wrere  planted  in  1922  and  1923.  I  want 
the  1922  planting  trained  on  trellis.  What 
kind  of  wire  should  I  use.  and  what 
gauge?  How  many  feet  is  there,  about, 
to  100  lbs.  ?  G.  J. 

Rochelle  Park,  N.  J. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  train  such  varie¬ 
ties  as  Daisy,  Diamond,  Lueile,  Fockling- 
ton  and  Green  Mountain  to  any  of  the 
Kniffen  methods,  but  rather  they  should 
be  fitted  to  either  the  Chautauqua  or  high 
renewal.  Concord  and  Worden  are  well 
adapted  by  reason  of  their  growth  habits 
to  the  single-stem  four-cane  Kniffen. 

The  usual  grape  trellis  is  constructed 
with  No.  9  plain  annealed  wire.  If  one 
were  to  use  steel  posts,  galvanized  wire 
would  be  preferable  on  account  of  its  non- 
rusting  property.  One  hundred  feet  of 
No.  9  annealed  wire  weighs  about  6  lbs. 

F.  E.  G. 


Fertilizing  Strawberries  in  Spring 

Does  it  pay  to  use  fertilizer  on  fruiting 
strawberries  in  the  Spring?  That  ques¬ 
tion  keeps  coming  up'.  In  one  particular 
case  the  strawberries  went  into  Winter 
quarters  in  tine  condition.  Chicken  ma¬ 
nure  was  plowed  under  before  the  plants 
were  set  out.  Ground  bone  was  applied 
in  Summer,  and  in  the  Fall  a  good  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  standard  fertilizer.  ,  The 
plants  have  been  properly  mulched  with 
straw.  The  owner  wants  to  know  what 
be  can  do  to  produce  a  big  yield.  Will 
it  pay  him  to  use  fertilizer  this  Spring 
when  the  mulch  is  pulled  away  from  the 
plants?  We  doubt  it.  We  have  rarely 
seen  cases  where  the  use  of  fertilizer  in 
Spring  has  paid.  The  fruit  buds  from 
which  the  crop  is  produced  are  formed 
during  the  late  Summer  and  Fall.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  use  about  half  the  fertil¬ 
izer  when  the  plants  are  set  out,  and  the 
other  half  later  in  the  season,  so  that 
the  fruit  buds  are  provided  for.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  fertilizer  in  the  Spring  is  not 
apt  to  increase  the  number  of  fruit  buds. 
Nitrate  of  soda  or  other  available  nitro¬ 
gen  might  make  a  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  berry,  but  our  own  experience  is 
that  if  the  plants  go  into  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  large  and  in  good  condition,  it  is 
well  to  let  them  alone,  and  quite  doubtful 
if  the  Spring  fertilizer  will  pay. 


A  Few  Observations 

Last  year  we  planted  a  late  potato 
called  “Bull  Moose.”  How  we  laughed 
at  it  later  when  we  found  it  was  true  to 
its  name.  It  is  a  smooth,  light-colored 
and  nice  looking  tuber,  not  having  the 
deep-set  “eyes”  of  the  “Hoosier  Boy.” 
They  should  be  kept  exclusively  in  the 
dark,  however,  as  they  turn  green  easier 
than  any  other  potato  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  They  are  all  right  for  mashing, 
but  burst  open  when  boiled  whole.  Also, 
when  we  tried  to  bake  them  in  the  oven 
with  their  “jackets”  on,  one  burst  with 
such  fury  that  it  forced  the  oven  door 
open. 

The  other  day  the  newspaper  had  a  big 
headline  saying  “Insects  Will  Eventnally 
Take  the  World.”  Most  animals  are 
hosts  in  some  form  or  other.  A  mole 
which  we  caught  and  were  preparing  to 
skin,  had  fleas  crawling  from  it ;  also  a 
shrew  which  the  cat  caught  in  the  garden 
was  similarly  afflicted.  A  young  black¬ 
bird  (grackle)  which  fell  from  the  nest 
when  learning  to  fly,  was  covered  with 
lice. 

But  our  own  worse  experience  was  a 
trip  to  Florida — and  to  bedbugs.  After 
one  night  we  looked  as  though  we  were 
victims  of  a  severe  case  of  smallpox. 
That  was  a  most  excruciating  ordeal. 
Think  of  putting  an  infant  or  young  child 
in  such  a  place !  The  “sleeper”  on  the 
train  was  similarly  corrupted.  How  we 
did  hurry  home,  cutting  our  contemplat¬ 
ed  visit  very  short,  indeed.  Why  does 
not  some  philanthropist  seek  to  eradicate 
them  from  the  world?  They  are  the  con¬ 
tributing  cause  of  a  lot  of  deaths  every¬ 
where.  M.  M.  M. 


Using  the  Kieffer  Pear 

In  looking  over  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  I  find 
people  condemning  the  Keiffer  pear.  I 
do  not  think  they  should  come  down  on 
it  so  hard ;  the  Keiffer  pear  is  good  if 
treated  right.  We  pick  ours  before  the 
hard  frost,  putting  them  in  crates  with 
bagging  therein,  and  place  crates  in  tiers 
in  an  open  shed,  sometimes  put  a  piece 
of  carpet  over  all,  and  let  them  stand 
until  they  color  up,  and  then  they  are 
prime  for  slicing  or  canning.  They  are 
sliced  with  sugar  and  eaten  for  desserts, 
besides  making  excellent  pear  honey.  I 
will  give  my  recipe  for  same: 

Pare  and  core  24  pears,  run  through 
food  chopper  or  grate  them,  make  a  syrup 
of  one  pint  of  water  and  1  lb.  of  sugar. 
When  boiling  add  the  pears  and  cook  until 
the  consistency  oi  honey.  Pour  in  jelly 
glasses  or  seal  in  pint  jars. 

MRS.  J.  A.  W. 


A  Fish  Ball  Man 

for  “Angel  Food” 


Thanks  for  “Angel  Food”  in  Hope 
Farm  Notes.  I  have  to  make  my  own 
codfish  cakes,  but  I  do  make  them.  The 
days  of  the  whole  salt  cod  are  gone  for¬ 
ever,  and  all  I  can  get  is  this  denatured 
shredded  stuff,  which  is  a  poor  imitation 
of  the  real  thing.  To  cater  to  the  laziness 
of  modern  housewives  the  purveyors  of 
codfish,  and  many  other  of  the  best  foods, 
have  done  all  the  work  and  put  up  a 
tasteless  product  in  packages  ready  ro 
cook  or  already  cooked,  and  driven  the 
real  thing  off  the  market — and,  worst  ff 
all,  made  such  delicious  dishes  as  codfish 
cakes  unpopular.  Shredded  codfish  and 
other  package  foodstuffs  are  the  Timothy 
hay  of  the  breakfast  table.  The  same 
thing  has  happened  to  our  literature.  By 
over-refinement  and  devotion  to  style,  at 
the  expense  of  ideas  and  character  de¬ 
lineation,  the  literati  have  driven  the 
present  generation  to  the  trashy  maga¬ 
zine  and  adventure  novel  which  at  least 
pander  to  the  imagination  if  they  do  not 
satisfy  the  soul. 

I  am  even  thankful  for  what  savor  is 
left  in  the  shredded  codfish  cake  which, 
when  fried  in  fresh  or  smoked  sausage 
drippings,  still  adds  some  joy  to  life. 


KEYSTONE 
Fruit  Trees 

Outyield  Ordinary  Stock 

'T'llREE  reasons  why  they 

are  heavier-yielding,  hardier  and  more 
disease  -  resistant  than  ordinary  stock: 

(1)  Grown  from  bearing  trees  —  selected 
strains  of  best  yield  and  strongest  growth. 

(2)  Raised  by  modern  methods  in  finest 
nursery  growing  country  in  tile  world— the 
Ohio  River  Valley. 

.  (**)  Delivered  in  scientific  fashion.  Care¬ 
fully  dug  and  well-packed  to  avoid  injury 
from  weather  and  hand¬ 
ling  in  transit. 

Illustrations  show  the 
Groat  Morrow  Peach,  the 
largest  and  finest  yellow 
freestone  peach  —  an  ex¬ 
clusive  Kej  stone  fruit; 
and  Keystone  Mammoth 
Grape,  specimens  often 
running  larger  than  a  sil¬ 
ver  quarter.  Complete 
line  of  Keystone  better 
quality  fruit  trees,  orna. 
mentals,  shrubs  and 
flowers  described  in  big,  free 
catalog.  Send  for  it  today. 

KEYSTONE  STATE  NURSERIES 
Dept.  75  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PLENTY  OF  BEETS 


One  of  our  best  specialties  is  Maule’s  Blood 
Aurnip  Beet  (shown  on  catalog  cover  above). 

Plant  these  tested  seeds  I  Prices  Postpaid 
this  year  and  you'll  have  I  Packet  30c,  oz.  25c 
all  the  beets  you  want.  |  l/4 lb. 75c, lib. $2.50 
Also  Ben<*  for  the  new  1924  Maule  Seed  Book. 
It  s  tree.  Tells  everything  you  need  to  know 
about  seeds  and  gardening. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  Inc. 

Maule  Building,  Dept.  B.  Phila.,  Pa. 

M AUI.ES  SEEDS 

Once  Crown -Jltways  Grown 


'hffdrSeedr 

Our  1924  Spring  Catalog  will 
be  sent  free  upon  request. 

It  is  bright  and  the  most  easily 
read  Seed  Catalog 


NEW 
COLOR 
.HARMONY^ 
XHART, 


published,  describ¬ 
ing  new  novelties 
and  many  attrac¬ 
tive  offers  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables 
illustrated  in 
color.  Catalog 
free.  Send 
for  your 
copy  to- 


Our  new  Garden 
Color  harmony 
Chart  (which  cannot 
be  supplied  by  any 
other  seedsmen)  solves 
the  problem  of  color  group¬ 
ing.  The  price  of  this  chart 
with  other  helpful  material  $2. 

Fully  described  in  our  calaiog 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS  SEED  CO..  Inc 
FLORAL  PARK,  N.  Y. 

Consolidated  with  Edward  T.Bromiield  Seed  Co. 


day. 


Ip  Ye*. 

Hoffman’s  Seeds  pay! 

Northern- grown  Red  Clover  the 
hardy  kind.  Our  “Extra” 
brand  averages  99&%  pure, 
almost  perfect  in  germination. 

Also  Alsike  and  Sweet  Clover,  the 
two-year  kind,  “scarified”  to 
make  germination  easy.  ''North¬ 
west  and  genuine'' Grimm”Alfalfa. 

Write  for  free  Samples  and  Cata¬ 
log  of  Farm  Seeds. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Boxl5-HLandisville.  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


IF  FARMERS 

cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
keep  themselves  informed  and 
to  take  part  in  the  management 
of  their  organizations,  can 
farm  cooperation  succeed  ? 

This  problem  is  fully  discussed 
in  the  new  book 

ORGANIZED 

COOPERATION 

Edited  and  Published  by 
JOHN  J.  DILLON 

f//i  cloth  binding,  $1.00  a  copy 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


DREERS  f* 

GARDEN  BOOK  A" 


is  more  than  a  catalogue — it  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  guide  to  success  in  growing 
Vegetables  or  Flowers.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  amateur  and  professional  gar¬ 
deners  rely  almost  wholly  on  its  expert 
advice  and  are  never  wilhout  a  copy. 

Hundreds  of  pictures,  some  in  nat¬ 
ural  colors,  feature  the  Dreer  special¬ 
ties  in  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs  and 
add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of 
this  invaluable  Garden  Book  free,  if 
you  will  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CtfcMiUwd  in  uowi  aiaat  aiand- dado  day -/ 04 3 

I"  ■ 

Everybody  Knows  | 

KOSS  SEED 

Grows  "  Mi 

No  Premiums,  No  Chromos 
No  Something  for  Nothing— but 

The  Very  Best  Seeds 
We  Know  How  to  Grow, 
Select  and  Pack 

Seeds  with  a  reputation  for  results. 

So  reliable  over  many,  many  years—  E3t. 

1645 — that  tens  of  thousands  plant  no  other. 

Your  experience  cannot  be  at  variance. 

Yours  is  the  opportunity  to  buy  the  same 
high  grade  seeds.  Write  for  your  free  copy 
of  our  130-page  1924  Year  Book  (72  pages 
devoted  to  seeds) .  Look  over  our  wide  variety 
of  prices  before  buying  seeds. 

ROSS  BROTHERS  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS,  (mi) 


ROSS’ 
EUREKA  CORN 

The  wonder  Ensilage  Corn,  50  cts.  %  pk :  9U  cts.  pk. 
$3.00  per  bu.;  $9.75  per  bu.  10  bu.  or  more.  Hand 
picked  grade  a  trilte  higher.  Write  for  128-page 
free  catalog.  ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester.  Mass. 


TOMATO 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 

“QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET."  Big  Mon.y-M.k.r,  L.rg.,  wild 

'v  *  ,ru,t*  •xcellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you 

our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seed*  and  Plante. 

we  will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon’s 
\  wlant  EverbearinftTomato  ■■  n  an 
andour  Hi*r  1924  Garden 
and  Farm  Guide.— — +-■  I ^1  Im  In 
192-paire  Book,  telle  how,  and  what  to 
plant.  Pricen  lower  than  ever. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 

CONDON  BROS..  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

B<>*  181  Rockford.  III. 


SCOTT’S  SEED  BOOK 

Tells  “How  To  Know  Good  Seed,”  04 
pages  devoted  to  other  things  of  vital  interest 
to  the  buyer  of  seed. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  free  copy  ? 

0.  M,  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  22  8th  Street,  Marysville.  0. 


xbur  Cabbage  Crop  Increased 


Yields  of  18  to  30  tons  per  acre,  according  to  variety, 
are  frequent  from  Klg  lrdDanish  seeds.  Many  cus¬ 
tomers  report  higher  yieds  than  with  any  other  seed. 
Ihe  reason  contained  in  free  booklet  explaining 


- - -  ...  - -  explaining: 

why  imported  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  other  Dan- 
mh  seeds  are  best.  Other  valuable  information . 
Send  for  copy  today. 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer  of  Danish  Seeds 
_  and  Specialist  on  Danish  Crops 
BOX  R  LIMA,  NEW  YORK 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 


30  bulbs,  many  colors,  including  rare 
purple,  $1,  postpaid.  Send  for  free  20- 
page  Catalog,  17  photo  engravings, 
125  beautiful  varieties.  5c  each,  and 

up.  H.  M.  GILLET,  Specialist,  Box  253.  New  Lebanon,  N.Y. 


Gladioli s 


A  Inha  SppH  RarlfiV  New’  heayy  yielding,  heavy  weight 

Aiptld  uBBU  DdllBy  grain.  Thomas  Haslett,  Hall.  N  Y. 


fortified  Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes.  Heavy  yield. 
9  ei  s.  Almost  disease  free.  GLENN  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.Y- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It  ural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Farmers  Face  $9O90OOfOOO»OO  Loss 

Thirty  million  pounds  of  foreign-grown  clover  seed  (also  alfalfa  seed)  is  being  imported  to  this 
country.  Official  tests  have  proven  this  seed  will  winter  kill,  is  diseased,  is  practically  worthless. 
These  foreign-grown  seeds  are  being  imported  to  sell.  Speculators  in  these  seeds  are  going  to 
get  rid  of  them;  they  are  not  going  to  take  a  loss.  Think  of  it!  This  seed  will  be  sold  and  when 

this  seed  is  planted,  the  crops  from  three  million  acres  are  doomed-lost!  The  only  thir.fr  that  you  as  an  individual 
farmer  can  do  is  make  sure'your  acreage  is  not  included  in  this  gigantic  3,000,000  acre  loss. 


Get  This  Special  Bulletin 
Giving  Bald  Facts 

You  can  be  posted;  you  can  get  the  facts;  you 
can  learn  the  truth;  you  can  protect  your  own 

interests.  We  have  prepared  a  special  bulletin  showing 
the  menace  to  the  American  farmer  in  these  foreign-grown 
seeds  that  are  being  imported  and  which  authoritative  tests 
show  are  practically  worthless.  You  can  get  this  special 
bulletin— it  is  FREE.  It  gives  government  statistics  on 
imports — reports  of  agricultural  colleges — warnings  from 
farm  papers — warnings  from  farming  authorities— pic¬ 
tures  showing  fields  proving  absolute  failures. 


The  Domestic  Crop  is  Short 

These  unacclimated  imported  seeds,  which 
exhaustive  tests  show  conclusively  winter  kill 

badly,  are  weak,  lack  vitality,  are  diseased  and  cannot 
recover  properly  after  the  first  cutting,  will  be  sold,  be¬ 
cause  the  crop  of  home  grown  clover  is  short  30,000,000 
pounds.  Some  will  be  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
domestic  seed;  all 
will  be  sold  in  bulk 
without  anything 
to  warn  you  of  the 
loss  you  are  risking. 


GUARANTY! 

Every  ounce  of  Isbell's  Clover 
is  Michigan-Grown — is  tested 
— is  backed  by  45  years  of  con- 
centratingon  developing  belter 
seed. 

All  Isbell’s  Alfalfa  is  Northern- 
Grown —  Michigan,  Dakota  or 
Idaho  seed  as  you  prefer— all 
truthfully  labeled. 

When  the  stock  on  hand  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  we  will  Btop  shipping— 
we  will  not  hand  leinferior  seed. 
We  are  growers  and  ship  only 
our  own  stock. 


To  Protect  Yourself, 
Get  the  Facts  I 

Don’t  buy  unknown  brands  of  seeds. 
Get  proven  seeds ;  sow  only  pedigreed 
seeds;  plant  only  dependable  and  re¬ 
liable  seeds.  Don’t  buy  clover  or  al¬ 
falfa  seed  until  you  have  read  up  on 
the  subject  and  are  thoroughly  post¬ 
ed.  Write  for  our  bulletin  and  wait 
for  it.  Thousands  of  requests  for  this  bulletin 
will  come  in — so  get  your  request  in  early— 
Today.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  at  once. 

Send  the  Coupon  Now 


BEWARE! 

The  significance  of  these 
large  importations  of 
clover  and  alfalfa  seed, 
and  the  danger  to  farmers 
who  purchase  their  seed 
on  the  open  market  with¬ 
out  reference  to  its  source, 
is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  experiments  in  our 
own  state,  and  many  other 
northern  states,  indicate 
that  much  of  this  seed  is 
nearly  worthless  for  seed¬ 
ing  in  our  latitude. 

Editorial  in  Michigan 

Farmer,  Feb.  5,  1924 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

157  Mechanic  Street  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

Send  me  Special  Bulletin  giving  facts  and  figures  on  clover  situation;  also  information  about  Michigan- 
grown  seed. 

Name - 

P.O .  — . 


C62) 
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TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES 

Offer  the  Largest  Sjock  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  Country 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  DIRECT  TO  GROWERS 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening  Don’t  Fail  to  Get  a  Copy  of 
Our  Big  Money  Saving  Catalog — It’s  FREE.  Fully  illustrates 
and  describes  our  big  stock  of  High  Grade  Strawberry,  Dewberry, 
Raspberry,  plants.  Grapevines,  Asparagus  roots  and  etc.  Gives  up- 
to-date  Cultural  directions  on  how  to  grow  big  crops. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

12S  VINE  STREET  ....  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

No  crop  will  give  you  more  money  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 
than  Strawberries.  A  good  profit  is  sure.  A  large  profit  is  possible 
if  you  follow  the  right  methods. 

Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  gives  simple  understandable  infor¬ 
mation  about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries.  It  tells  how 
to  select  and  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 
how  to  cultivate,  what  varieties  to  use,  and  where  to  obtain  good 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Strawberries  are  grown  chiefly  because  they  yield  such  large  and  sure  profits 
but  they  also  are  the  first  crop  to  bring  in  money  in  the  Spring.  The  big  lus¬ 
cious  red  berries  are  favorites  in  the  home  garden,  and  the  work  can  be  dono 
by  women,  children,  amateurs  as  well  as  commercial  growers. “ 

Free-to-all.  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  interested.  The  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind— thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


BURN  INCENSE  IN  THE  HOME 

Perfumes  the  air,  counteracts  cooking  smells  and  stale 
fumes  of  tobacco.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturers.  In 
Powder  or  Cones.  Six  odors.  Send  15c,  stamps  or  coin,  for 
assorted  samples.  Address  HINDOO  INCENSE  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.V. 


36  Mixed  Bulbs,  G  colors . $1 .00 

42  Fancy,  10  colors  .  3.00 

Guaran-tested  to  blossom. 

Colored  Gladiolus  Book,  with  cultural  directions,  FREE 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  Guaranteed  Bulbs,  Bex  12,  West  Medway,  Mass. 


Farm  Machinery  at 
REDUCED  Prices. 


Five  sizes  of  Letz  Feed  Grinders. 

60  Louden  Steel  Cow  Stanchions.  Two  Louden  Litter 
Carriers.  One  P.  &  O.  Tractor  Plow,  Ona  7  ft.  Tractor 
Disc  Harrow.  One  Van  Brunt  Lime  Sower.  One  John 
Deere  Single  Disc  Grain  Drill.  One  5  H.  P.  Waterloo 
Boy  Engine.  One  No.  14  Bean  Thresher  with  elevator. 
Five  New  Idea  Manure  Spreaders. 

Details  and  prices  gladly  given. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  INC., 

219-222  W  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seedlings  Damping  Off 

What  ails  my  tomato,  celery  and  aster 
plants?  They  have  been  up  and  growing 
fine,  now,  about  two  weeks ;  now  they  are 
wilting  and  the  roots  of  the  wilted  plants 
are  wasted  and  turning  brown.  Whai  is 
the  trouble,  and  the  remedy?  D.  F.  w. 

The  seedlings  are  suffering  from  the 
disease  called  “damping  off,”  which  is 
peculiar  to  seedlings  or  tender  plants,  and 
is  prevalent  in  greenhouse,  hotbed  and 
cold  frame,  as  well  as  out  in  the  field. 
It  is  induced  by  the  presence  of  parasitic 
fungi,  which  thrive  best  in  overwatered 
soils,  and  where  there  is  a  comparatively 
high  temperature  with  poor  ventilation. 
The  trouble  is  also  favored  by  thick  sow¬ 
ing  and  too  much  shade.  The  fungi  are 
introduced  in  the  soil.  Soils  which  con¬ 
tain  a  high  percentage  of  unrotted  vege¬ 
table  matter  are  conducive  to  damping 
off.  After  the  trouble  has  appeared  soil 


Some  of  us  call  ourselves  American  with¬ 
out  knowing  how  much  right  we  have  to 
the  title.  By  right  of  inheritance  and  the 
original  possession,  the  Indians  are  the 
real  Americans.  There  are  still  a  few  left 
who  trace  back  to  the  times  when  the  red 
men  had  a  high  type  of  civilization  while 
the  heart  of  Europe  was  inhabited  by  bar¬ 
barians.  The  picture  shows  a  Navajo  In¬ 
dian  girl  of  Arizona  in  the  old-time  dress. 

should  be  taken  from  another  location 
for  future  seedlings.  Sterilization  of  the 
soil  by  baking  is  a  useful  precaution  when 
growing  a  few  seedlings  indoors.  Abund- 
a.nt  ventilation,  keeping  the  temperature 
a  little  lower  than  generally  required, 
very  careful  watering  and  thin  sowing 
will  be  found  helpful.  At  a  season  when 
the  weather  is  dull  and  sunlight  deficient 
too  much  water,  especially  if  given  late  in 
the  day,  is  very  likely  to  cause  damping 
off. 


Freezing  of  Chemical  Closet;  Flowering 
Quince 

1.  The  country  church  of  which  I  am 
a  trustee  has  in  mind  the  installation  of  a 
chemical  toilet  in  the  car  shed.  Can  you 
tell  me  whether  it  would  be  practical  or 
not?  If  such  a  toilet  would  freeze  in  cold 
weather  it  would  be  impractical.  2.  I 
have  been  informed  that  flowering  quince 
is  poisonous  to  other  vegetable  growth  in 
its  neighborhood.  Is  this  true?  G.  b.  m. 

1.  Chemical  closets  will  freeze  in  very 
cold  weather,  unless  sufficiently  protect¬ 
ed  ;  very  likely,  however,  there  would  be 
no  trouble  from  this  source  if  the  closet 
tank  was  placed  a  foot  or  two  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  tight  shed. 

2.  Perhaps  to  some  vegetable  growths, 

but  not  to  all.  M.  B.  D. 


Gum  on  Peach  and  Plum  Trees 

There  are  many  questions  during  the 
season  from  people  who  find  a  thick  gum 
oozing  from  the  trunks  of  trees.  V\  hat 
is  it,  and  what  does  it  mean?  The  Ohio 
Station  answers  these  questions : 

The  formation  of  gum  in  the  bark  of  a 
cherry,  peach  or  plum  tree  is  not  a  dis¬ 
ease,  but  rather  a  symptom  that  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong  with  the  tree.  This  gum 
formation,  or  gummosis,  as  it  is  called, 
is  brought  about  by  a  partial  dissolving 
of  the  cell  walls  of  the  bark  and  wood, 
and  may  follow  an  injury  or  unfavorable 
condition.  Mechanical  injuries  or  wounds 
of  any  kind,  the  attacks  of  insects  or 
diseases,  and  injury  to  the  tissues  by 
frost  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  gummosis. 

The  treatment  will  depend  upon  the 
cause.  If  due  to  diseases  or  insects, 
proper  measures  for  their  control,  includ¬ 
ing  a  suitable  spraying  schedule,  are 
recommended.  Mechanical  injuries  and 
wounds  may  be  trimmed  smooth  and  pro¬ 
tected  bv  a  coat  of  pure  paint,  gas  tar,  or 
waterglass.  If  due  to  freezing,  the  dead 
branches  are  pruned  out.  In  all  cases  of 
gummosis  conditions  favoring  the  health 
of  the  tree  will  aid  materially  in  the  re¬ 
covery. 


Be  Sure  Your  Clover  is 


Other  Metcalf  Specials: 

include  Telephone,  Alderman  and  Thomas  I.axton 
Peas,  Albert  a  Cluster  Oats  and  reeleaued  Timothy 
and  Al*ike,  20%  Alsike. 

Bags  free  — freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs. 

Wr  e  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  value,  quality 
and  service  offered  you  in  field  seeds  and  farm  supplies 
by  the  mail  order  department  of  the  Metcalf  stores. 
Your  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  about  our  responsibility 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  202-204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


O.iorf  I  The  White  Basket 

That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  FACTORY 
PRICES  AND  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyoii 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
fiasket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  HI  New  Albany, Ind. 


Strawberry  Plants  sale 

My  1 6th  Annual  Catalog  will  still  tell  you  about 
“ Horsey  ”  the  great  “Early  Berry,  ”  also  35 
other  varieties.  Asparagus  roots.  Horseradish, 
Raspberry  plants,  Lucretia  Dewberry  plants,  etc. 

Address,  J.  Keifford  Hall,  R  2,  Reids  Grove,  Md. 


BEST  BY  TEST” 

:.  Write  today  J 
i  for  descrip-  f 
ptions  and  f 
prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE 
Quaker  Hill  Farm 
Box  R,  Honeoyc  Falls 
New  York 


Bigger  Crops-Bigger  Profits 

Quaker  Hill  Certified  Farm  Seeds 
Outyield  ordinary  strains  i£5%  to  100% 


Sow 


SEEDS 


St.  dttP 

fVxw 


Quality  Seeds 
At  Advantageous  Prices 

Northern  grown,  specially  selected  seeds;  having 
a  worth  while  reputation  for  results.  Join  the 
thousands  who  annually  reap  a  satisfactory  har¬ 
vest  from  K  &  W  seeds.  Take  advantage  of  these 

SPECIAL 
OFFERS! 


$2.50  Worth  for  $2.00 

4.00  “  “  3.00 

7.00  “  “  5.00 

1.25  “  “  1.00 

In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk). 


Select  from  our  illustrated  catalog  No.  124  we 
mail  FREE  immediately  on  request.  What  ad¬ 
dress,  please  ? 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Established  1838  Portland,  Maine 


STRAWBERRIES  25 %  OFF 

Prices  slashed  on  Raspberry. Blackberry  and  Grape 
plants.  Stock  guaranteed,  30tli  year.  Catalog  free. 

J,  N  Rokely  &  Son  R.  10  Bridgman,  Mich. 

THERE  IS  A  REASON.  Be  ore  placing  orders  get  our 

Truth  About  STRAWBERRIES 

$2.50  &  up  per  1,000.  THERAYNER  BOVS.  Idle  wild  Farms,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Choice  STRAWBERRY  Plants  All  standard  va¬ 
rieties.  Guaranteed  first  class  or  money  refunded. 
Catalogue.  Mrs.  Filena  Woolf,  Dept,  N.  Allegan,  Michigan 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Everbearing  varieties. 

Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PERKY,  Georgetown.  Del. 

Premier  Strawberry  Plants  to"  Seed,  selected,  $1.50  per 

lb.,  P  .Paid.  DA  VXD  KODW  AY,  Hartly,  Delaware 


70  f>l«  D..IUn  *1  00.  Dahlias,  Cannas.  Circular. 

I  U  blamoius  QUIDS  a.  SHERMAN.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


PLADIOLI— Lily  White,  L.M.  Foch(Pink).  Planting  stock; 
0  Blooming  size.  0.2e  each.  Send  amount  wanted.  Pay 
before  or  after  delivery-  ALBERT  EASTON,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Plant  KUDZU  for  Hay  and  Pasture  tritious 

than  alfalfa  and  yield*  more.  Needs  no  lime  or  fertilizer 
on  poor,  acid  land  and  never  has  to  be  replanted.  Write 
for  information.  Cherokee  Farms.  Monlicello,  Florida 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  kind  you  want  for  this  Spring’s  plant¬ 
ing.  Vigorous,  free  from  disease  and  true 
to  name.  Backed  by  twenty  years'  success¬ 
ful  handling  of  berry  plants,  we  offer  the 
following  choice  varieties  at  pre-war  prices: 


3,000 

1,000 

100 

Abington  . 

$ . 

$4.00 

$0.60 

Aroma  . . 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Big  Joe  . 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Campbells  Early  . 

4.00 

.65 

Chesapeake  . 

10.00 

1.10 

Dunlap  . 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Ekey  . 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

First- Quality  . 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Gandy  . 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Gibson  . . . 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Glen  Mary  . 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Haverland  (Imp)  . 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Improved  Heflin  . 

. 

5.00 

.65 

Klondyke  . 

10.00 

3.50 

.60 

Lupton  . . 

14.00 

5.00 

.60 

McAlpin  . . 

Parsons’  Beauty  . 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Paul  Jones  . 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Premier  . 

14.25 

5.00 

.65 

Sample  (Imp)  . 

11.25 

4.00 

.65 

Warfield  (Imp)  . 

11.25 

4.00 

.65 

Wm.  Belt  . 

11.25 

4.00 

.75 

Progressive  (Fall)  . . . 

22.50 

8.00 

1.20 

Write  for  Beautifully  Illustrated 
Catalogue  or  Order  Direct 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO.,  Allen,  Md. 


All the  well-known, tried  ^ 
~and  tested  standardvarieties 
of  fruit  plants,  produced  un¬ 
fertile  most  favorable  condi- ^ 
tionsin  quantity  in  theMichi- 
gan  Fruit  Belt  at  low  prices. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  ourvalua- 
ble  book  with  handsome  illustra- 
tionstrue  tocolor,  chock-full  of  val¬ 
uable  information  for  berry  growers. 

New  Ground  Strawberry  Plants 

the  deep-rooted  kind  our  specialty. 
They  are  the  big  profit-makers. 
We  will  include  with  your  Berry 
Plant  Book  a  package  of  choice 
Pansy  Seed  for  the  lady  of  the  home. 
Several  fancy  varieties  without  cost. 

BALDWIN-WHITTEN-ACKERMAK 
NURSERIES 

Bex  158,  Bridgman,  Mich.  jm.  c,  * 
SucctBMom  to  *1  . 

O.  A.  D.  Baldwin 
C.  E.  Whittan  &  Son 
A.  R.  Weaton  &  Co. 


|  Grow  berries  that  bring  top  prices. 

Our  select  varieties  are  large  in  Bize,® 
firm,  wonderfully  luscious,  big  yield- 
ers.  Healthy,  vigorous,  deep  rooted.  IdeaT^* 
for  all  soils.  Casta  in  on  our  60  years  experience 
in  developing  big  pay  strains.  Cooper,  World’s 
biggest  berry.  Champion,  the  ever -bearing 
sensation.  Premier, earliestof  all.  Splendid  line 
of  Red  and  Black  Raspberries,  Blackberries. 
Currants,  Dewberries,  Gooseberries,  Orna- 
|  mental  Shrubs, Gladioli,  Tulip  Bulbs,  Roses. 

PQABlCQ  Tremendous  stock.  All  I 
linUr  CO  at  big  savings.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Send  for  large  beautiful  FREE  Catalog 
I  in  true  colora.  Telia  how  to  plant, care  for  I 
1  and  raise  big  crops.  Valuable  book  to  own.  f 

f  STEVENSVILLE  NURSERIES, 

—-refiT  Box  12  Stevensville,  Michigan  | 


KNIGHT  S  PLANTS 


Bin  Reduction  In. Prices— No  reduc¬ 
tion  in  quality.  Our  new  catalog 
describes 

Champion— The  Best  Everbearer 

and  other  standard  varieties.  Tells 
how  to  grow  small  fruits,  and  gives 
information  to  be  had  from  no  other  source.  Write 
today— book  is  FREE. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Box  80,  Sawyer,  Michigan 


Strawberry 

Raspberry 

Blackberry 

Gooseberry 

Currant 


Strawberry  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  Plants  are  backed  by  forty- 
three  years’ experience  growing  berries  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes,  eleven  years’ as  a  plant  grower.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  protects  you.  Success  impossible  unless  you 
start  right.  Onr  plants  are  of  High  Quality,  Hardy 
and  True-to-name.  Direct  from  nursery  to  grower. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog,  and  save  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  on  your  order  for  plants. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Reasonable  prices.  Descriptive  c  a  taloene  free. 

M.  S.  PKYOR  R.  f.  D.  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  &  Raspberry  PLANTS 

Send  for  Catalogue.  No  other  in  the  country  like  it.  Full 
of  valuable  information.  You  will  not  throw  it  into  the 
wastebasket.  O.  S.  PRATT  Athol,  AT  use. 


s 


This  Year  Try  Stahelin’e  Big  Yield 

trawberry 


Gladioli,  Roses 
Ornamental 
Shrubbery 


Plant 

SpecialPi 
$< 


Splendid  variety,  adaptable  to  any  soil. 

Grow  Stahelin  s  Strawberries  this  year— 
they  will  make  Big  Money— up  to$1200  per 
acre;  the  new  varieties:  The  EATON 
DELICIOUS.  PREMIER.  MARVEL 
COOPER  and  the  CHAMPION  —  world’s 
greatest  ever-bearing  strawberry;  are  all 
robust,  healthy,  well-rooted  plants,  readily 
adaptable  to  your  soil.  Thousands  of  our 
customers  are  coining  big  money  in  straw- 
berries.  So  can  YOU.  STARTTHIS  YEAR! 
fZ  f?  A  P  °f  the  big  fruiting  variety 
at  special  and 

price,  per  y  <8  B 


’2 


Plants 


thousand 


and 

up 


Send  for  our  BIG  FREE  full  colored  cata¬ 
log  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black- 
berries,  Asparagus,  etq. 


and  u 

Our  prices 
very  low 
high  qua 
stock.  Ev 
plant  guai 
teed  absoli 
healthy  an 
described  or 
money  refut 
Writ®  today 
our 

Full-Col 

FRE 

Catali 


BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  80  Bridgman,  I 


Hotbed  Details 

Part  I. 

Tiie  Tomato  Crop. — One  of  our  great¬ 
est  crops  down  here  in  Maryland  is  to¬ 
matoes,  as  you  will  realize  if  you  look  ac 
the  label  on  the  next  can  of  tomatoes  you 
buy  at  your  grocery.  We  raise  two  crops, 
the  early  and  the  late,  or  main  crop, 
which  is  of  course  the  one  that  fills  most 
of  those  cans,  and  for  which  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  acres  are  contracted 
by  the  canning  houses  every  year,  at  so 
much  per  ton.  It  was  $15  last  year  in 
this  neighborhood  (Somerset  County). 
But  we  are  more  and  more  turning  our 
attention  to  the  early  crop,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  number  of  new  hotbeds 
being  constructed.  With  this  crop  v.e 
have  two  chances — either  to  hit  the  right 
market  in  New  York  on  slicing  fruit,  or, 
missing  that,  we  can  still  sell  at  a  smaller 
profit  to  the  local  cannery.  We  start  this 
crop  in  hotbeds  from  the  15th  to  the. 20th 
of  February. 

Locating  the  IIotbed. — There  are 
two  essentials  to  be  remembered  in  the 
location  of  a  hotbed.  It  must  be  handy, 
or  it  is  certain  not  to  get  proper  atten¬ 
tion,  and  it  must  be  protected  from  the 
everlasting  and  persevering  old  farm  hen. 
Most  of  the  hotbed  failures  I  have  seen 
have  been  in  hotbeds  that  were  ideally 
located  as  to  southern  exposure  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  northern  winds,  but  were 
too  long  a  step  from  the  house.  The  most 
successful  ones  are  generally  in  the  kitch¬ 
en  garden. 

Construction. — We  dig  our  beds  from 
8  to  12  in.  deep,  banking  the  dirt  to  the 
north,  and  are  generally  walled  with 
boards.  The  old  aristocrats  in  this  coun¬ 
ty  used  brick,  and  the  modern  aristocrats 
use  concrete,  but  %-in.  boards  are  cheap¬ 
est,  of  course.  Most  hotbed  sash  is  6  ft. 
long,  so  that  is  the  general  width  of  our 
beds.  An  important  point  is  to  have  a 
good  slope  to  the  sash.  We  want  the  top 
or  northern  side  of  the  bed  at  least  6  in. 
higher  than  the  southern  side.  A  com¬ 
mon  sash  here  is  about  G  ft.  3  in.  Jong  by 
3  ft.  3  in.  wide,  with  three  rows  of  8x10 
in.  glass.  Some  succesful  workers,  for 
more  strength,  sunlight  and  durability 
(which  can  be  questioned)  say  a  sash  of 
four  rows  of  6x8  in.  glass.  This  is  not 
half  as  important  as  a  little  care  of  the 
sash  after  the  season  is  over — a  rare 
thing.  If  there  are  not  cross  pieces  on 
the  bed  for  the  sash  to  rest  and  slide  on, 
it  takes  two  men  to  handle  the  sash,  and 
awkwardly  ‘at  that.  A  2x4  in.  piece  laid 
flat,  with  a  %  or  1-in.  strip  nailed  along 
the  center  that  acts  as  a  guide,  gives 
about  1  in.  bearing  surface  along  each 
edge  of  the  sash,  and  keeps  it  always  in 
place,  like  a  window,  and  there  is  never 
the  trouble  of  the  sash  falling  into  the 
bed. 

Starting  tiie  Bed. — Along  through 
the  Winter  we  have  raked  and  hauled  up 
from  the  woods  several  loads  of  “shats” 
(pine  shats,  [line  shatters,  dry  pine 
needles)  and  piled  them  near  the  beds, 
and  in  February  we  clean  up  and  repair 
for  the  season.  The  claim  is  made  that 
horse  manure  is  best  for  hotbed  work, 
but  we  use  any  manure  we  have  that  is 
not  old  nor  has  been  exposed  to  the 
weather.  The  point  is  to  spread  it  even¬ 
ly  and  tramp  it  well.  Don’t  have  any 
pockets  or  holes  in  it — keep  it  forked  or 
raked  down  smoothly  as  you  tramp  it. 
We  put  this  manure  in  about  1  ft.  deep 
and  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  4  to  6  in.  of 
rich  light  soil  smoothly  and  firmly  packed 
down.  Some  now  wait  for  a  few  days 
for  the  heat  to  come  off  the  bed,  but  our 
best  practice  is  to  plant  the  seed  as  soon 
as  the  bed  is  filled. 

Sowing  the  Seed.' — A  sharp-edged 
strip  as  long  as  the  bed  is  wide  is  firmed 
into  the  soil,  and  in  the  groove  thus  made 
the  seeds  are  sown  as  thinly  as  possible 
by  hand.  We  plant  in  this  way  eight 
rows  to  a  sash,  and  an  ounce  will  sow 
three  sash,  producing  from  3,000  to  5,000 
plants.  When  planting  to  sell  plants, 
which  is  quite  an  extensive  business — as 
much  as  an  ounce  can  be  sown  to  a  sash, 
producing,  of  course,  crowded,  spindling 
and  weak,  undesirable  plants. 

Watering  and  Ventilating. — One 
has  to  use  common  sense  judgment  as  to 
watering  and  ventilation  of  the  bed.  and 
therein  is  a  great  deal  of  the  art  of  the 
game.  One  whole  planting  was  lost  in  1 
(Continued  on  page  311) 


O'Ms  FRISK 

BOOK 


Tells  How  to  Get  Big 
Crops  and  Big  Profits  from 


•  That  is  what  you  want  and 
OJPAgp  M  &  •  if  you  have  a  piece  of  ground 

—no  matter  how  small,  which  is  bringing  you  only  a  small  profit,  or 
no  profit  at  all— then  send  at  once  for  our  new,  big  book  “Great 
Crops  of  Strawberries  and  How  to  Grow  Them.” 

This  valuable  book  tells  how  you  can  set  your  unprofitable  land  to  Kellogg’s 
Thorobred  Strawberry  Plants  and  make  it  pay  you  BIGGER  PROFITS  either  per 
square  rod  or  per  acre  than  any  other  crop  you  can  grow. 

This  Strawberry  Book  was  written  by  F.  E.  Beatty,  America’s  greatest  Strawberry 
Expert,  and  it  tells  how  to  grow  strawberries  successfully  from  planting  time  to 
market  time.  It  gives  his  secrets  for  growing  the  big  fancy  kind  of  berries,  which 
won  him  fame  and  fortune,  like  those  in  the  hand  above. 


You  Can  Make 


*500«**I200 Per  Acre 

Growing  Strawberries  the  KelloggWay” 

Thousands  of  folks  who  have  sent  for  this  FREE  Book  are  now 

making  big  money  from  Strawberries.  Read  in  this  book  how  other  people  are  mak¬ 
ing  from  $500  to  $1200  and  more  per  acre— EASY,  from  Kellogg’s  Thorobred  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  grown  the  “Kellogg  Way.”  Here  are  a  few  examples:— W.  L.  Forbes 
of  Vermont,  has  grown  Kellogg  Strawberries  for  15  years  and  seldom  makes  less 
than  $1200  per  acre.  One  year  he  made  $1500  per  acre.  Henry  Clute,  of  New 
York,  realized  $888.17  from  one  acre.  J.  A.  Johnson,  of  Nebraska,  made  $670.00 
from  %  of  an  acre.  E.  D.  Andrews,  of  Michigan,  says  that  his  2  acres  of  Straw¬ 
berries  fully  paid  for  his  $4000  home  in  a  few  years. 
G.M.  Hawley,  of  California,  sold  $3000  worth  of 
berries  off  of  2  acres  and  Z.  Chandler,  of  Oregon, 
made  $4390.50  in  5  years  from  less  than  one 
acre  of  Kellogg  Plants. 

Send  for  This 
FREE  ROOK 

This  wonderful  strawberry  book 

costs  you  nothing.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  FREE 
and  Postpaid.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated 
in  colors  and  fully  describes  the  18  best 
Standard  Varieties  of  Strawberries  and 
also  tells  about  Kellogg’s  famous  Ever- 
bearing  Strawberries  which  produce  a 
continuous  flowof  big  luscious  berries  from 
June  until  snow  flies.  Another  big  feature 
of  this  book  is  the  seven  (7)  Special  Straw¬ 
berry  Gardens  we  are  offering  at  Bargain 
Prices.  Now  is  the  time  to  send  for  this 
handsome  illustrated  Strawberry  Book  and 
learn  how  easy  and  profitable  it  is  to  grow 
strawberries  the  “Kellogg  Way.”  Whether 
you  want  strawberries  in  the  spring  or  fall 
— for  home  use  or  market — whether  you 
are  a  beginner  or  seasoned  grower  you 
need  this  book.  Fill  out  the  coupon  today, 
or  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal,  and 
we  will  send  you  your  copy  FREE  and  POST¬ 
PAID  by  return  mail. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY 

Box  2113  Three  Rivers,  Michigan 

-mMWHI,FREE  ROOK  COUPON  vmmmmmummmmmg 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  21 13  Three  Rivers,  Mich.  <ia>  I 

Please  send  me  your  big,  new  Strawberry  Book  which  fully  describes  the  “Kellogg  Way”  1 
of  growing  strawberries  and  tells  how  to  make  from  $500  to  $1200  per  acre.  I 

(Write  plainly,  please) 

Name . 


SEVEN 
Strawberry  Gardens  at 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

This  year  we  have  had  Mr.  F.  E.  Beatty, 
the  Strawberry  Expert,  personally  make 
up  Seven  Special  Strawberry  Gardens. 
There  is  a  garden  in  this  group  to  fit 
every  need  and  every  pocket-book,  and 
we  are  offering  them  at  Special  Reduced 
Prices.  Our  big,  FREE  Strawberry  Book 
pictures  all  of  these  seven  different  gar¬ 
dens  in  beautiful  colors  and  fully  de¬ 
scribes  each  of  them.  Why  pay  big  prices 
for  ordinary  strawberries?  Grow  Kel¬ 
logg’s  delicious  berries  and  pick  them 
fresh  from  the  vines  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber— and  have  canned  berries,  preserves 
and  jam  throughout  the  winter.  Write  for 
our  Strawberry  Book  today.  It’s  FREE. 
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JSTATE  FAIR 
WATERMELON ] 


n 


Will/ 

Send  You 
Three  Gladiolas 

Send  for  catalog  and  in¬ 
clude  the  names  and  ad- 
■  dresses  of  two  friends 

Ixrb*  bnv  seeds  and  get  Gladiolaa 
f  for  your  trouble. 


Redhead  Tomato 

I  One  of  the  many  specials  in  my  cat-  I 
I  alogthat  are  different.  GIANTS  INI 
I  size,  blood  red  color,  meaty,  fine  1 
I  flavor,  holds  record  of  9,000  lbs.  on 
V  one-fourth  acre.  You  can  do  as  well  1 
I  with  Field  high  quality  seed,  famous  ( 

I  for  big  yields.  1 

Giant  W atermelons 

Another  wonder.  Exhibited  2  melons  I 

at  fairs,  weighed  95  lb9.  each.  They 

surprised  everybody.  After  the  fairs 
we  cut  them  and  fed  100  people.  1 
They  were  solid,  sweet,  juicy. 
Grow-  some  yourself  and  sur-  ' 
prise  your  neighbors.  Hav<^ 

.  only  a  limited  supply  of  ^ 
seed,  so  act  quickly. 


Writ©  Today 

Get  my  seed  catalog,  filled  with  ear-  \ 
prises,  on  special  and  standard  varl-Y 
ties  Vegetable,  Flower, Farm  Seeds! 
Shrubs,  Trees,  Fruits,  etc.  Tells! 
story  how  quality  and  ldw  price  gave  me  * 
one  million  customers. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

Box  26  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


Quality  and  Profit 
In  Garrahan  Seeds 

Garrahan  believes  in  quality— 
and  quality  begets  profits  when 
it  hits  the  market  right.  Garrahan 
Seed  has  quality — and  is  timed 
exactly  for  best  prices. 

Early  Wakefield  Cabbage 

maturing  early  in  large  sturdy 
heads  like  the  Charleston. 

$10  lb.,  $5  y2  lb.,  $1  oz. 

Garrahan  Easy  Blanching  Celery, 
$20  lb.,  $10  y2  lb.,  $2  oz. 

C.  E.  GARRAHAN 

393  Northampton  St., 
Kingston,  Pa. 


If  Your  Dealer  Does  Not  Sell 

Needham 
crown 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

Write  CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Bex  112,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


Cook’s  Northern  Grown 
Russet  Seed  Potatoes 

Ilifrid  field  inspection  safe¬ 
guards  you  as  to  purity.  Clean, 
vigorous  stock,  at  farm  prices 
on  bushel,  barrel  or  car  lots 

Circular 

IRVINGE.  COOK 
Munnsville.  N.  Y. 


INGEE  TJOSFS 

i  Qn  Own  Roots 

are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots.  73  years’ 
experience.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  DinQee  “Guide  lo  Rose  Culture.” 
Offers  500  Roses,  other  plants,  bulbs  and 
seeds,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them.  It’s  free 
THE  DINGEE  i  C0NARD  CO.,  BOX  295.  WEST  GROVE,  PA' 


HEAVY 

CLUSTER 


ALBERTAQATC 

X,  CANADIAN  GROWN 

(Weight  16  lbs.  to  measured  bu.) 

$1.25  per  bn.  of  32  lbs.  Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.  Genesee  stri.  y 


CORNELLIAN  OATS 

Grown  in  Dutchess  County  for  sale  for  seed.  Price 
»1  per  bushel  in  used  feed  Backs  1.  O.  B.  Pawling. 

FA1RYDALE  FARM  -  Pawling,  N.Y. 


-omgrOUND 


be  liable  to  a 
years  in  prison 


ODD  A  V  C  Lime-Sulfur,  *8  Barrel,  Bordeaux  dry, 

Or  It  AI  0  copper.  15c  lb.  Lead  and  Calcium  Arsenate 
etc.  Agents  wanted.  TV.  a.  ALLEN  Pittstown,  N.  J 

CEKT1FIEI)  SEED  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Yellow  and  Red  Jersey.  *3.00  per  bushel  hamper. 
Order  from  this  ad.  N,  WYNIA.  COLOGNE.  X.  J. 

■»  m  nr/vi  ETC  Surplus  bulbs  from  private 
ij  collection.  An  unusually  line 
mixture.  30,  prepaid.  St  ott.  Many  Rural  New; 
Yorker  readers  who  ordered  last  year  wrote  how  well 
pleased  they  were.  Send  for  list  best  named  varieties, 
all  sizes  and  lmlblets.  .  „  „  „ 

ALBERT  LOWENFELS.  33  Laurel  Place,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

TDCCCft  PLANTS  Thousands  of  Fruit  trees. 
•  REcbarLAII  I  »  Privet  hedging,  etc.,  di¬ 
rect  to  you  at  lower  prices.  Large  assortment. Listfree. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  129,  Westminster,  Md. 


DOMESTIC. — Twenty-six  indictments 
against  alleged  purchasers  and  vendors  of 
liquor  in  a  “mail  order”  distribution 
scheme  said  to  have  been  devised  by  Isaac 
Bulifant  of  Philadelphia  were  returned 
by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  February  8. 
Twenty-seven  men  were  named  in  the  in¬ 
dictments,  each  of  which  charged  con¬ 
spiracy  to  violate  the  prohibition  law. 
the  indictments  are  believed  to  be  the 
first  ever  returned  naming  persons  as 
buyers  of  illegal  beverages  since  passage 
of  the  prohibition  laws.  Each  alleged 
purchaser  was  indicted  on  two  counts, 
conviction  for  which  would  carry  a  maxi¬ 
mum  penalty  of  four  years’  imprisonment 
and  $20,000  fine.  According  to  Federal 
officials,  the  scheme  comprised  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  liquor  in  four  States  through  mail 
orders  sent  there,  the  liquor  being  shipped 
by  railway  express  by  Bulifant  and  his 
agents,  in  some  instances  being  billed  as 
“rubber  goods.”  Bulifant,  who  is  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Novelty  Glass  Go.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  named  in  each  of  the  twenty- 
six  indictments  and  the  fifty-two  counts. 
Should  he  be  convicted,  prohibition  au¬ 
thorities  says,  lie  would 
maximum  penalty  of  104 
and  $540,000  fine. 

Warrants  charging  Nicky  Arnstein  and 
Charles  Drucker,  central  figures  in  the 
$5,000,000  bond  theft  investigation  in 
New  York  four  years  ago,  and  three 
others  with  obtaining  $48,300  under  false 
pretenses  were  issued  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  February  7.  The  warrants,  issued 
on  application  of  M.  W.  Kasmerick  of 
Boswell,  Pa.,  charge  that  the  money  was 
obtained  in  a  wire  tapping  swindle  m 
Youngstown  in  July,  1922.  Police  are 
investigating  another  wire  tapping  scheme 
here  the  same  year,  in  which  a  Hoboken. 
N.  J.,  man  was  said  to  have  lost  $80,000 
in  an  attempt  to  connect  Arnstein  and 
Drucker. 

Stunned  by  the  explosion  of  a  portable 
gas  heater,  John  Maston  was  found  un¬ 
conscious  in  the  bathtub  at  his  home  at 
75  Fifth  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  Feb- 
ruary  ^soighbors  found  ]YIaston  in  the 
bathtub  with  his  head  under  water.  The 
bathroom  was  in  disorder  and  the 
heater  blown  to  pieces.  An  ambulance 
was  summoned  from  St.  John’s  Hospital, 
Long  Island  City,  where  it  _  was  said 
Maston  was  in  a  serious  condition  from 
buYns  about  the  face  and  body.  It  is 
believed  the  heater  exploded  as  Maston 
was  about  to  step  into  the  bath. 

The  town  of  Herrin,  Ill.,  formerly  the 
scene  of  a  mine  war  that  resulted  in 
wholesale  lynching,  is  now  again  under 
martial  law.  Strife  between  the  wet  and 
dry  forces,  which  had  continued  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  culminated  February  9  in 
the  killing  of  Constable  Caesar  Cagle  and 
the  wounding  of  Deputy  Sheriff  John 
Layman. 

Four  children  and  two  men  lost  their 
lives  early  February  10  in  a  fire  which 
destroyed  a  three-story  building  on  Mer¬ 
rick  Road,  Rockville  Center,  L.  I.,  for¬ 
merly  a  roadhouse  and  known  as  Jim 
Sally’s  Inn.  Fire  Chief  W.  Raymond 
Wood  said  the  fire  was  “unmistakably  of 
incendiary  origin.”  The  dead  are : 
John  Santilina,  Lorenzo  Camarana  and 
his  children :  Anthony  Camarana,  14 
years  old  ;  Frank  Camarana,  12 ;  Fannie 
Camarana,  4,  and  Carrie  Camarana,  3. 
Camarana’s  wife,  Andrenna,  and  their 
baby,  Joseph,  fine  months  old.  were  se¬ 
verely  burned. 

Two  prison  officers  were  shot  to  death 
and  several  convicts  were  wounded,  some 
seriously,  February  11.  at  the  Western 
penitentiary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  After  an 
hour’s  fight,  in  which  riot  guns,  tear  gas 
bombs,  clubs  and  bricks  were  used,  the 
prison  guards,  assisted  by  county  detec¬ 
tives  and  the  Pittsburgh  police  force, 
quelled  the  disturbance,  which  started 
when  the  convicts  used  explosives  in  an 
effort  to  dynamite  their  way  to  freedom. 
No  prisoner  escaped.  Warden  J.  M. 
Egan  reported  that  the  plot  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  four  or  five  “bad  men”  re¬ 
cently  transferred  to  the  prison  there 
from  the  Eastern  penitentiary  to  be  dis¬ 
ciplined.  He  added  that  lie  believed  tin 
plot  was  engineered  by  a  quartet  of  con¬ 
victs  known  as  “the  four  horsemen.” 
They  had  help  from  the  outside,  the 
warden  said. 

Ownership  and  control  of  all  water 
supplies  by  the  State  was  advocated  by 
Governor  Silzer  of  New  Jersey,  February 
12  in  a  special  message  to  the  Legislature 
emphasizing  the  dangers  confronting  New 
Jersey  through  lack  of  adequate  provision 
for  the  conservation  and  development  of 
potable  waters.  His  outstanding  recom¬ 
mendation  was  that  after  acquiring  the 
sources  of  water  supply  the  State  should 
provide  the  means  for  its  distribution  to 
municipalities  at  wholesale  rates,  which 
turn  should  distribute  it  to  the 


the  Employers’  Association  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  pointing  that  100.000  commuters  be¬ 
tween  north  Jersey  counties  and  New 
York  would  be  inconvenienced  by  diverse 
times  at  their  homes  and  places  of  busi¬ 


ness. 

WASHINGTON.— A  favorable  report 
on  the  Mellon  bill  for  tax  reduction  was 
ordered  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  February  7  by  a  vote  of 
15  to  3.  As  it  will  be  presented  to  the 
House  the  hill  is  substantially  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Secretary  Mellon,  with  the 
addition  of  a  provision  for  a  25  per  cent 
reduction  on  all  income  taxes  which  must 
be  paid  this  year.  The  only  other  im¬ 
portant  changes  are : 

1.  A  definition  of  earned  income  which 
considers  the  first  $5,000  of  all  income  as 
earned,  and  limits  the  differential  rate  in 
favor  of  earned  income  to  $20,000. 

2.  Repeal  of  all  taxes  on  beverages. 

3.  Limitation  of  the  admission  tax  re¬ 
peal  to  admissions  of  50  cents  or  under. 

4.  Repeal  of  the  tax  on  candy. 

5.  Rewriting  of  the  board  of  tax  ap¬ 
peals  section  to  remove  the  hoard  from 
Treasury  domination  and  to  have  the 
members  appointed  by  the  President. 

6.  Striking  out  the  section  to  prevent 
the  making  of  separate  returns,  each  for 
half  of  the  income,  by  husbands  and 
wives  in  eight  States. 

7.  Reducing  the  jewelry  taxes. 

Senator  David  A.  Reed  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Chairman  of  the  Veterans’  Com¬ 
mittee,  presented  to  the  Senate  February 
9  the  report  of  General  John  T.  O’Ryan 
as  the  committee’s  counsel,  outlining  the 
result  of  the  investigation  of  charges  of 
corruption  and  mismanagement  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  War  Veterans’  Bu¬ 
reau.  The  report  reviews  the  testimony 
given  before  the  committee  and  printed 
in  the  newspapers  during  the  past  two 
months.  That  the  prosecution  of  some 
of  those  charged  with  wrong  doing  will 
follow  the  disclosures,  is  indicated  by  the 
committee’s  report.  The  committee  makes 
no  formal  recommendations  for  criminal 
proceedings,  hut  says  that  it  lias  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Department  of  Justice  all 
of  the  evidence  for  presentation  to  Lie 
Grand  Jury. 
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Do  the  work  Faster  %Bet ter  and  in  half  the  time 
caia'ioe—-  Fruit  Growers  SawCo.Scottsvilie,  N.Y 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  7-Feb.  24 — Short  Winter  courses 
in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture,  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Feb.  16.— Open  meeting  for  dairymen 
and  friends.  Norfolk  County  Agricultural 
School,  Walpole,  Mass.  .  -T 

Feb.  20-22  —  Eastern  meeting,  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Roy  P.  McPherson,  secre¬ 
tary.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

July  28-Aug.  1 — -Summer  Farmers 
Week,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Conn. 


Farm  Mechanics 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 


habitants  at  retail. 

New  Jersey  farmers  staged  an  impres¬ 
sive  demonstration  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Miscellaneous  Business  at 
Trenton  February  11  in  favor  of  the 
Stratton  hill,  which  would  establish 
standard  time  throughout  New  Jersey 
and  prohibit  any  municipality  from  adopt¬ 
ing  daylight  saving  time.  Opposition  was 
voiced  by  representatives  of  employers’ 
associations  and  some  of  the  larger 
municipalities.  Arthur  M.  Torrey  of 
East  Orange  opposed  the  bill  in  behalf  of 


Line-shaft  and  Puileys 

What  size  line-shaft  and  what  size  pul¬ 
leys  on  same  do  1  want  to  run  a  washing 
machine,  small  feed  grinder  and  24  or  20- 
in.  wood  saw?  Washing  machine  has  a 
16-in.  pulley  and  should  make  about  120 
r.p.m.  I  have  for  .power  a  214  horse¬ 
power  gasoline  engine,  with  a  6-in.  pulley, 
making  about  450  r.p.m.  T.  C.  S. 

Cay  wood,  N.  Y. 

Pulley  sizes  are  determined  by  rhe  fol¬ 
lowing  rule:  The  diameter  of  the  driving 
pulley  multiplied  by  its  speed  (r.p.m.) 
will  equal  the  diameter  of  the  driven  pul¬ 
ley  times  its  speed.  Where  but  three  of 
the  above  factors  are  known  the  fourth 
can  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  one  couple  together  and  dividing 
by  the  known  factor  of  the  other.  For 
example,'  if  the  speed  and  diameter  of 
the  driving  pulley  are  known,  divide  their 
product  by  the  speed  of  the  driven  pulley 
to  obtain  the  diameter  required. 

If  the  engine  is  belted  to  a  14-in.  pul- 
ley  on  the  line-shaft,  the  shaft  will  he 
driven  at  a  speed  of  about  193  r.p.m.  A 
10-in.  pulley  used  on  the  line-shaft  as  a 
driver  and  belted  to  the  washing  machine 
will  give  it  an  approximate  speed  of  120 
r.p.m.,  as  desired. 

The  standard  rim  speed  of  a  wood  saw 
is  10,000  ft.  per  minute.  Speeds  muen 
lower  than  this  are  used,  however,  and 
with  your  light  engine  a  speed  of  about 
900  r.  p.m.  is  about  all  that  you  can  han¬ 
dle.  Assuming  a  5-in.  pulley  on  the  saw 
mandrel,  a  22-in.  pulley  on  the  line-shaft 
will  give  it  a  speed  of  approximately 
S50  r.p.m. 

Definite  information  concerning  the 
feed  grinder  cannot  be  given,  as  neither 
speed  nor  pulley  size  is  given.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  a  small  one  such  as  you  would  use 
with  this  light  engine  would  have  a  pul¬ 
ley  about  5  in.  in  diameter  and  a  running 
speed  of  about  650  r.  p.m.  In  this  case  a 
16  to  lS-in.  pulley  would  be  needed  on 
the  line  shaft.  Feed  grinders  can  be  run 
at  varying  speeds  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  the  quantity  of  grain  ground  de¬ 
pending  to  quite  an  extent  on  the  speed. 

In  the  above  list  of  pulleys  the  diam¬ 
eter  to  the  nearest  full  inch  has  been 
given  in  each  ease,  making  the  speed  a 
close  approximation  only.  Unless  the  belt 
is  to  be  shifted  from  tight  to  loose  pul¬ 
leys,  crownface  pulleys  should  he  used,  as 


the  belt  tends  to  run  to  their  center.  Sat¬ 
isfactory  bearings  can  be  made  from  hard 
maple  or  birch,  soaking  them  in  oil.  .1 
would  suggest  the  use  of  cold  rolled  steel 
shafting  of  IV2  in.  diameter.  A  smaller 
shafting  can  be  used,  but  there  is  little  to 
he  gained  in  price  saving,  and  the  larger 
shaft  is  rigid  and  free  from  springing. 


Well  for  Watering  Stock 

Will  you  give  me  advice  about  wells? 

I  wish  to  supply  a  stock  barn,  and  do  not 
know  how  Jo  proceed,  nor  which  system 
would  be  most  satisfactory.  I  suppose 
the  water  isupply  must  be  first  settled  be¬ 
fore  locating  the  barn,  and  that  only  a 
driven  deep  well  could  supply  40  head 
of  cattle.  Must  the  water  be  raised  to 
a  high  tank  for  gravity  flow  to  the  barn, 
or  is  there  a  pressure  system  to  carry 
water  direct  to  barn?  A.  H. 

Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Undoubtedly  the  drilled  well  makes  the 
best  supply  for  farm  use.  It  is  less  likely 
to  become  contaminated  from  surface 
water  or  seepage,  and  if  a  good  flow  is 
struck,  furnishes  a  good  supply  of  water. 
Where  conditions  are  right  for  a  dug 
well,  however,  there  is  no  great  difficulty 
in  supplying  a  herd  of  40  cows  from  one. 
Also  if  it  is  located  outside  of  the  zone 
of  seepage  from  possible  sources  of  con¬ 
tamination  and  protected  with  a  good 
curb  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  surface 
water  and  small  animals  a  supply  of  good 
drinking  water  can  be  obtained  from  it. 
You  can  be  guided  somewhat  in  your 
choice  by  an  examination  of  the  wells  in 
use  about  the  place  where  the  barn  is 
to  be  located. 

As  to  type  of  water  system  the  gravity 
system  that  you  mention  is  satisfactory 
for  use  in  a  cow  stable,  and  is  perhaps 
more  simple  and  less  likely  to  give  trouble 
than  other  types.  The  supply  tank  need 
not  be  high,  however.  If  placed  on  the 
floor  above  the  cows  sufficient  elevation  is 
secured  to  carry  water  to  the  drinking 
buckets.  The  best  arrangement,  where 
possible,  is  to  have  the  service  pipe  from 
the  tank  couple  into  the  center  of  the 
pipe  running  along  the  top  of  the  stanch¬ 
ion  which  carries  water  to  the  buckets. 
This  lessens  pipe  friction. 

A  pressure  system  can  be  used  if  de¬ 
sired  and  the  buckets  connected  directly 
to  the  pump  pressure  storage  tank.  The 
use  of  the  pressure  system  gives  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  water  under  pressure 
for  flushing  down  the  stable  floors  and 
other  work  of  this  kind. 
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KELLYS’ 

CeAtigi&ds 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 

Kellys’  true-to-name  fruit  trees  are 
shipped  direct  from  our  nurseries  to 
you — no  middleman,  no  agents.  Our 
reputation  for  square  dealing  is 
established ;  you  take  no  risk. 

[ 44  Years’  Experience 

in  growing  true-to-name  trees  ha# 
taught  us  the  proper  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  young  stock.  It  is  packed  correct¬ 
ly  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Our  1924  catalog  tells  how  60,000  of  our 
trees  were  certified  to  be  true-to-name. 
It  also  lists  shrubs,  ornamental  trees, 
roses,  grape  vines,  and  small  fruits. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  T. 

Established 
in  1880 


More  and  Better 

Qiomc  QrownJru  it 

to  eat  and  preserve. 

Flowers 

to  beautify  the  grounds. 

Our  New  Catalog 

Illustrated  in  natural  colors  from  actual 
specimens,  is  yours  for  the  asking 

CHASE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Tht  Rochtitir  Nurseries 

Service  Dept.  B  Rochester,  N. 
Sixty-seventh  Year 


Every  Peach,  Apple 
and  Pear  Tree 

offered  by  us  has  been  grown 
in  our  own  nursery  and  propa¬ 
gated  from  a  bearing  orchard. 

We  also  furnish  small  fruits,  asparagus,  orna¬ 
mental  stock,  etc. 

Free  descriptive  catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Wallingford,  Conn.  Box  A. 
“The  Orchard  Propagation  Nursery” 


,  Send  for  our  money-saving  cata¬ 
log  on  Green’s  hardy  Northern  grown 
I  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes,  ornament¬ 
als.  shrubs  and  vines.  Oldest  nurse¬ 
ries  selling  Direct  to  Planters,  Over 
45  years  of  growing  and  selling  our 
own  guaranteed  stock  direct  to  thous¬ 
ands  of  satisfied  customers. 

Save  money  and  be  assured  of 
strong,  healthy  trees,  shrubB,  vines  and  plants  from 
the  old.  reliable  Green’s  Nursery.  Our  64. Page 
catalog  is  worth  having.  Send  for  it  today. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co. 

622  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


from  NURSERY  to  You 


Hotbed  Details 

(Continued  from  page  309) 
our  regular  ‘‘Easter  blizzard”  from  the 
snow  blanketing  the  bed  and  smothering 
and  cooking  the  crop  at  the  same  time. 
The  height  of  absurdity  is  to  take  chances 
with  the  weather  after  the  seed  is  plant¬ 
ed,  as  many  a  hapless  fellow  does.  We 
always  cover  the  sash  with  “shats”  every 
night — they  lie  close  and  warm,  and  don’t 
blow  away,  and  are  insurance  against 
frost.  One  of  the  main  troubles  is  that 
the  plants  grow  too  quickly — shoot  up 
into  tender,  weak  vines,  when  we  want 
stocky,  hardy,  busby  growth.  Keep  them 
back  with  plenty  of  cool  air,  but  not  too 
much  ;  common  sense  judgment. 

Maryland.  piiiliit  w.  wolle. 


Old  Days  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

What  changes  the  years  do  make  !  Sev¬ 
enty-six  years  ago,  when  I  was  10  years 
old:  I  lived  on  East  St.,  New  Ilaven.  On 
the  East  Haven  side  of  New  Ilaven  har¬ 
bor,  from  Tomlinson  Bridge  to  the  light¬ 
house,  five  miles,  there  was  not  one 
house ;  now  it  is  covered  with  city  streets, 
hotels,  bathing  houses,  etc.  Then  we 
boys  used  to  go  clamming  Saturdays, 
when  school  didn’t  keep,  all  along  that 
East  Haven  shore.  Your  Western  read¬ 
ers  don’t  know  anything  about  clamming, 
or  what  a  clam  looks  like,  probably.  Long 
clams,  as  they  are  called,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  thick-shelled  round  clams, 
very  in  size  from  an  inch  long  to  three 
inches,  and  in  width  from  a  half  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half,  and  the  big  ones  are 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  shell 
is  jointed  at  the  back  and  there  is  a 
“neck”  about  an  inch  long,  covered  with 
a  rough  skin,  that  projects  from  one  end. 
The  clam  has  the  power  to  shrink  this 
neck  down  until  it  is  nearly  all  inside  the 
■shell.  The  clams  bury  themselves  in 
the  ground  about  six  inches  deep,  on  the 
shore  between  the  high  water  and  low 
water  mark.  We  have  about  six  feet  of 
tide  in  New  Ilaven  harbor,  so  there  is  a 
wide  space  uncovered  at  low  tide.  Walk¬ 
ing  along  this  space  not  a  clam  is  in 
sight,  but  suddenly  a  stream  of  water, 
two  feet  high,  squirts  up  in  front  of  you. 
A  clam  did  it.  and  instantly  he  starts 
down  for  the  bottom  of  his  hole,  and  you 

start  to  dig  him  out,  the  tool  being  a 

short-handled  hoe.  If  clams  are  plentiful 
you  may  get  three  or  four  before  you  get 

the  one  you  are  after.  Then  we  dig 

around  that  hole  and  perhaps  get  a  dozen 
or  more.  We  schoolboys  used  to  take  a 
half-bushel  market  basket  and  our  hoes 
and  get  the  basket  near  filled  before  the 
tide  came  in. 

Then  there  was  a  mile  to  lug  those 
clams  home,  and  there  wasn’t  any  fun  in 
that.  But  when  they  were  boiled  for  sup¬ 
per,  with  that  fine  flavor  of  the  sea  in 
them,  Jimmy  and  I  used  to  “get  outside” 
of  our  share  without  any  trouble.  In 
Connecticut  these  clams  were  always  sold 
shells  and  all  by  the  wooden  measure, 
peck,  half  bushel,  etc.,  but  iu  New  Jer¬ 
sey  they  were  taken  out  of  the  shell  and 
strung  on  strings  and  sold  by  the  string. 

Round  clams  are  entirely  different; 
there  is  no  protruding  neck,  the  shell  is 
six  to  ten  times  as  thick,  and  there  are 
two  “eyes” — so-called — which  are  strong 
muscles  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  by  which 
the  clam  closes  or  opens  the  shell.  These 
muscles  hold  the  shell  closed  so  firmly 
that  the  usual  way  to  open  them  is  by 
placing  the  edge  of  a  stout  caseknife  at 
the  junction  of  the  shells  and  driving  it 
in  by  blows  with  a  hammer  until  the 
“eyes”  are  cut  off.  If  roasted  in  the 
shell  it  is  not  necessary  to  open  them ; 
they  open  when  the  clam  is  cooked. 

In  Summer  oysters  spawn  and  are  not 
good.  Then  small  and  medium-sized 
round  clams  are  opened  and  served  raw 
on  the  half  shell,  like  oysters,  in  New 
York  and  New  England  restaurants. 
These  round  clams  do  not  go  into  the 
ground,  as  do  long  clams,  but  float  out  and 
in  with  the  tide.  We  boys  used  to  get 
them  by  taking  off  all  our  clothing  and 
wading  into  the  water  and  feeling  for 
them  with  our  feet.  When  we  felt  one 
we  would  plunge  down  into  the  water  and 
get  it.  We  usually  carried  a  bag  to  put 
them  in. 

Right  across  the  street  “Lime”  Bene¬ 
dict  lived.  He  made  a  business  of  oyster- 
ing.  fishing,  clamming,  etc.  New  Haven 
harbor  furnished  him  a  good  living. 
Every  Fall  he  used  to  furnish  father 
about  20  bushels  of  oysters,  which  were 
dumped  in  a  corner  of  our  cellar,  then 
covered  with  seaweed.  About  once  a 
week  we  would  sprinkle  a  pailful  of  fresh 
water  over  the  pile,  and  the  oysters  would 
get  fat  and  fine.  We  had  roasts,  stews, 
raws,  whenever  we  wished. 

In  those  days  the  harbor  was  not 
staked  and  leased  for  oyster  beds  from 
the  State,  as  it  is  now  ;  everything  was 
free  then.  Then  every  family  on  East 
St.  was  an  American  family  ;  now  there 
is  scarcely  an  American  family  within  a 
mile.  Then  there  was  not  an  Italian  in 
the  city  ;  now  New  Haven  is  an  Italian 
city.  The  city  missionary,  a  friend  of 
mine,  writes  me  that  nearly  70  per  cent 
of  the  school  children  in  New  Ilaven  are 
Italian  children.  She  has  charge  of  near¬ 
ly  300  Italian  families,  and  says  that 
many  of  them  have  eight.  10,  12  to  14 
children.  In  American  families  the  aver¬ 
age  now  is  less  than  one  to  a  family. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE, 
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FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


IVe  Can  Guarantee  Vou  Sturdy, 
Absolutely  Healthy,  True  to  Name  Stock 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend 
absolutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name— 
so  Air.  A.  E.  Maloney  selects  all  scions  for  budding  from  trees  which  are 
Dealing  the  choicest  fruit  that’s  why  we  know  you  will  not  be  disappointed 
in  Maloney  stock.  In  the  same  way  every  single  step  from  the 

importation  of  the  seedling  until  the  tree 
is  shipped  is  under  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  one  of  the  firm.  We  know  we 
are  sending  you  the  tree  you  order. 
Send  today  for  our  big  Descriptive  Cat¬ 
alog.  It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit 
grower  and  planter  should  know  about 
our  nursery  stock. 

We  guarantee  our  trees  to  arrive  at 
destination  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
Should  any  arrive  otherwise,  we  expect 
the  consignee  .to  notify  us  within  5  days 
i  after  arrival  and  we  will  immediately  duplicate  the  unsatisfactory  items. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  ( see  Catalog)  .  t 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  36  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  ^  * 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries  4*1 BedtltifyyourQfOUnds 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS  ROSES  &  VINES 


Book 


FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  BERRIES,  SHADE  TREES. 
HEDGING, ROSES, SHRUBSand  HARDY  PERENNIALS 

We  employ  no  agents— we  deal  direct  with  you  by  mail.  Stock  reserved  now 
for  shipment  at  planting  time.  Express  and  freight  prepaid. 

OUR  BEAUTIFUL  1924  CATALOG  NOW  READY 

An  interesting  and  helpful  book  from  the  pen  of  our  Martin  E.  King,  an 
authority  on  Horticulture.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  our  guaranteed  Trees 
Contains  our  reduced  1924  prices  and  accurate  descriptions  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Ornamental  Trees 
i  ells  you  the  correct  number  of  trees  to  set  to  the  acre;  how  to  beautify  your 
home  grounds.  Sent  absolutely  free  on  request.  Write  for  your  copy  today 
KING  BROTHERS’  NURSERIES,  Box  40.  Dansville,  New  Yor 

In  Business  Forty-six  Years 


Box  8 


Peach  Trees 

We  are  perhaps  the  largest 
growersof  PeachT  rees  in  N  ew 
England.  Our  seedlings  are 
grown  from  disease-free  seed 
and  budded  from  healthy  stock. 
These  Trees  develop  magnifi¬ 
cent  root  systems  in  our  fertile 
soil.  A  third  of  a  century’s  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  how  to 
grow  Peach  Trees  that  you  can 
depend  upon.  Our  stock  also 
includes  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and 
Cherry  Trees  and  a  variety  of 
Small  Fruits. 

Chir  Fruit  Book  will  interest  you.  Write 
for  it  today-- free. 

"THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnet  Nursery,  Established  1890 

YALESVILLE,  CONN* 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nurserv  to  you.J 
Beach,  Apple,  Fear,  Plum.  Cherry,  — 
luince.  Apricot,  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Kasp- 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bax  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


FRUITTREES 

BERRY  PLANTS,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3  to  4-ft.  Apple  Trees,  25c;  3  ft.  Peach,  2Dc  each, 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow.  True  to  Name 
Flower  and  Garden  Seeds.  Send  for  1924  Catalog 
and  save  money,  buying  direct  from  Grower 

ALLEN  S  NURSERY  &  SEEP  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 

AppleTrees 

All  of  the  leading  varieties  one  and  two-year-old  at  pre¬ 
war  prices.  Write  for  our  special  planters  wholesale 
descriptive  price  list.  It  will  save  you  big  money.  Three 
sample  trees,  your  selection  of  varieties,  on  receipt  of  81. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES  Princess  Anne.  AM. 


Peach,  Apple  and  Other  Fruit  Trees 

Grapevines,  bmall  Fruit  Plants,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
Roses, etc.  Good  stock,  well  gradeu  and  carefully  packed’ 
Catalog  free.  Established  ’.891.  H.J  CHAMPION  a  SON.P.rry.Ohie 

TREES 


Grow  more  fruit.  Increase  your  income  Im¬ 
prove  your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Free 
catalogue.  MITCHELL'S  NCItSEKY,  Kererly,  Ohio 


Plant  Now 


FRUIT  TREES 


NORTHERN 
GROWN 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Roses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all 
kinds.  Established  a  third  of  a  Century. 
Send  for  Catalog 
T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 
MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  Lock  Box  140,  Perry.  Ohio 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


ROOT  GRAFTS 

Delicious  McIntosh  and  other  apples.  Make  nice 
yearling  trees  by  fall.  100— $3.50.  1,000  up,  lower 
price.  Hunter  E,  Markle,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


Some  Special  Offers 
to  Introduce  Our 
Stock  to  You. 

We  will  send  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  In  good 
condition  guaranteed. 

10  Concord  Grapes,  No.  1  2- year-old,  for .  81.50 

10  Assorted  Grapes,  No.  1  jg  (p, 

1  #  Tree8’  1  ye**}  2  each.  Cherry,  Apple,  Peach  UO 

100  California  Privet  Hed*e  Plante,  12  to  15  ine . 5.00 

tTT  Or  all  four  collections  for  $9.00  prepaid 
Sand  for  REDUCED  list  of  all  kinds  of  TREES  PLANTS 
VINES.  (Established  185S.  68th  Year  , 

BARNES  NURSERIES 
(College  Hill)  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Budded  NutTrees  Plant  *ia!dy  Nonh- 

,  *  ern  varieties,  Prolific 

bearers  of  large,  thin  shelled  nuts.  Catalogue  free 
INDIAN*  NUT  NURSERY  Box  55  RocKport,  Indiana 

*4.50  per  100. 

W  Bork  Route  3  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Kudzu  Roots  h. 


UlaKhIngtoii-Mary  Martha  Asparagus-Roots,  !eed. 
If  Prolific— Early— Rnst  resistant.  Send  for  price  list. 
SAMUEL  UURNLEY  Seekonk,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE— TRUE  DANISH  BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE  SEED 

Imported  direct  from  Odeu.se,  Denmark.  *2  per  lb.  post¬ 
paid.  C.  J.  (Stafford  Routes  Cortland,  N.Y. 

TIMOTHY  SEED 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy, 
99.70#  pure.  *4.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf’s  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Alsike  Mixed,  at  *5.20  per  bu.  of  46  lbs.  Cot¬ 
ton  bags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

202-204  W.  Genesee  St-  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y- 

i="”6RAPEVIR 

86  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees, etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
-atalog  free. West  Hill  Nurseries. Inc. ,  Box  E,  Fredonia,  N.Y 
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A  half  million  farms  are  already  electrified.  Millions  ar« 
not.  Why? 


Because  a  light  and  power  company  cannot  economically 
serve  a  few,  scattered  farmers,  because  farm  equipment  and 
farming  methods  are  not  yet  adapted  to  the  utilization  of 
electricity,  and  because  electric  service  cannot  be  intelligently 
rendered  before  the  needs,  of  farmers  are  known. 

The  first  task,  then,  is  to  gather  all  the  facts.  In  this  a 
special  committee  is  now  engaged,  which  is  composed  of  ex¬ 
perts  representing  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers,  Power  Farming  Association  of 
America  and  National  Electric  Light  Association. 

The  first  step  toward  electrifying  our  farms  has  clearly  been 
taken.  Electrification  itself  will  follow  when  the  Committee 
indicates  what  basis  is  sound  both  for  the  farmer  and  the 
light  and  power  company. 

A  booklet  has  been  published  outlining  the  work  of  the 
Committee.  Write  to  E.  A.  White,  care  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  58  E.  W^ashington  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  or  to  National  Electric  Light  Association  at 
29  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City,  for  it.  It  costs 
nothing.  Read  it  and  pass  it  on  to  your  neighbor. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
UGHT  ASSOCIATION 


“BROOKLYN 

BRAND" 


SULPHUR 


COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99% %  pure,  for  spraying  and 
insecticide  purposes. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99'% %  pure  j  for  dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . f  purposes 

“NIAGARA  BRAND” 

AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 

for  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda. 


BATTELLE  &  REN  WICK,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Dept.  “B”  Write  for  Prices  and  Bookie 

Hot  Bed  Sash 
$2-80 


FERTILIZER  FOR  SALE 

CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES— Joynt's  Higli  Grade 

Have  just  received  an  order  from  one  of  the  largest  To¬ 
bacco  Firms  in  New  England  for  171  tons.  Write  for  par 
ticulars.  Address  John  Joynt  Co.,  Lucknow,  Ontario 


r  r— | 
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.  CYPRESS,  well  made 
I  with  cross  bar,  tenons 
securely  fastened. 
Glass,  $2.50  per  box, 
60  square  feet. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 
Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


LOWER  PRICES  ON  LIME 

You’ll  always  pay  less  for  standard  quality 

LEHIGH  HYDRATED  LIME 


and 


LEHIGH  GROUND  BURNT  LIME 

Our  large  output  means  lower  prices. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Beef  Scraps,  Digester  Tankage,  etc.  Write  for  prices. 

ROB’T  A.  REICHARD,  Inc.  Allentown,  Pa. 


Mother’s  Day  Any  Day 


0  p.  m. — I  am  pretty  tired  tonight,  but 
it  would  never  do  lazily  to  forget  my 
diary,  as  I  am  sure  the  children  will  en¬ 
joy  reading  about  everything  that  hap- 
I  ened  day  by  day  on  i lie  old  farm  when 
they  are  grown  up. 

I  got  up  at  5  o'clock,  although  it  was 
sort  of  hard  work  this  morning,  as  Jimmy 
ate  too  much  for  supper  last  night,  and 
consequently  I  was  up  with  him  a  good 
share  of  the  night.  After  I  had  dressed, 
sliced  bread  for  toasf,  put  over  the  cof¬ 
fee  and  cereal,  beaten  up  pancakes  and 
fried  the  sausage,  I  heard  all  four  chil¬ 
dren  climbing  downstairs  “in  high,*’  as 
their  father  calls  their  noise,  and  I  knew 
there  would  be  a  loud  cry  for  breakfast — 
and  the  table  not  set.  I  helped  them  iind 
their  various  belonging  and  don  them, 
amid  brotherly  and  sisterly  kicks  and 
quarrels,  and  somehow  managed  ro  get 
the  table  set.  the  breakfast  taken  up  and 
everyone  settled  at  the  table  by  the  time 
their  father,  just  in  from  chores,  was 
washed  up  and  ready  to  eat. 

I  am  having  such  a  time  trying  to  get 
Tim  to  use  his  napkin,  while  Marion  has 
taken  it  into  her  naughty  little  head  late¬ 
ly  to  eat  Iter  oatmeal  with  a  fork.  I  hate 
to  have  them  grow  into  little  savages.  I 
always  used  to  say  that  because  children 
were  brought  up  on  a  farm  where  every¬ 
one  seems  too  busy  to  think,  was  no  ex¬ 
cuse  at  all  for  not  having  nice  table  man¬ 
ners.  Perhaps  the  children  will  remem¬ 
ber  my  “naggings”  when  they  are  older, 
but,  I  should  hate  to  have  an  important 
guest  eat  with  them  now. 

After  breakfast  was  cleared  away  I 
washed  the  dishes,  milking  machine  and 
strainers,  helping  Marion  meanwhile  with 
her  arithmetic,  which  is  apparently  so 
much  Greek  to  the  poor  child.  Jimmy 
wanted  me  to  hear  his  spelling  words, 
and  Tim  needed  some  help  on  his  English. 
Alice  insisted  on  reading  aloud  her  lesson 
for  the  day,  as  she  didn’t  know  quite  a 
few  of  the  words.  I  tried  to  tell  her  be¬ 
tween  the  rattling  of  milk  pails  and  the 
educational  demands  of  the  three  others. 
Probably  their  teacher  thinks  the  children 
receive  very  little  intelligent  help  at 
home. 

By  the  time  the  children  had  passably 
got  their  lessons  on  the  installment  plan, 
it  was  time  to  put  up  their  four  lunches, 
which  they  carry  to  the  distnct  school- 
house,  half  a  mile  away.  It  is  rather 
hard  to  put  up  lunches  recommended  by 
the  Home  Bureau  and  food  authorities, 
as  each  child  is  so  sot  about  its  likes  and 
dislikes.  Marion  is  bound  she  won’t  drink 
milk  in  spite  of  all  the  tempting  ways  I 
have  tried  out  after  the  instructions  of 
food  specialists.  I  have  tried  giving  her 
a  cute  little  pitcher  of  her  own  to  pour 
it  from ;  have  told  her  all  the  stories 
about  the  vitamine  fairies,  and  really 
have  made  an  unusual  effort  to  get  the 
contrary  child  to  drink  her  quart  a  day. 

As  for  Jimmy,  he  has  a  fatal  weakness 
for  homemade  bread  and  butter,  although 
you  might  think  that  was  the  one  com¬ 
bination  a  growing  boy  should  eat  must 
of.  Well,  Jimmy  eats  too  much  bread 
and  butter,  and  has  a  horrible  stomach¬ 
ache  every  now  and  then  to  pay  for  his 
greediness.  All  he  wants  is  bread  and 
butter,  and  then  more  bread  and  butter 
— which  keeps  me  baking  nearly  every 
day  for  this  family. 

Alice  likes  fresh  fruit  and  is  very 
peevish'  if  her  lunch  box  doesn’t  contain 
the  lion’s  share  of  apples,  dates,  and  so 
on.  Tim  goes  in  for  cake,  and  I  haven’t 
the  heart  to  deny  the  boy,  as  he  will 
never  be  young  but  once,  and  his  wife 
may  be  a  poor  cakemaker.  I  manage 
with  much  thought  and  work  to  get  their 
lunch  boxes  put  up  to  suit  them  ;  then  it 
is  a  painful  scramble  to  brush  teeth, 
comb  hair,  change  into  school  clothes, 
wash  ears,  faces  and  hands,  find  books 
and  stray  pencils,  hunt  up  caps  and  init- 
tens  and  rubbers,  stop  Tim  from  biting 
Alice’s  ear,  stop  Jimmy  from  hiding  Ma¬ 
rion’s  arithmetic  paper— until  they  are 
finally  bundled  out  of  the  door — to  be 
gone  until  half-past  four.. 

And  then  how  I  fly  into  the  work! 
The  cooky  jar  is  empty,  and  two  kinds, 
molasses  and  sugar,  must  be  baked,  as 
the  children  are  strong  for  sugar,  while 
their  father  refuses  to  eat  anything  but 
the  soft  molasses  kind.  I  also  stir  up  ft 
big  cliocolate-cocoanut  cake — Tim’s  fa¬ 
vorite,  bless  him — and  make  a  pan  of 
johnnycake  for  dinner.  Potatoes  have  to 
be  peeled,  a  fat.  squash  broken  into  with 
an  ax,  the  pot  roast  put  over  to  warm  up 
again  today,  and  two  pumpkin  pies  made 
so  that  one  will  be  hot  for  dinner.  To¬ 
morrow  I  shall  have  to  bake  bread  again, 
and  so  get  up  at  half-past  four,  as  it  is 
always  light  and  ready  to  hake  early. 

I  happen  to  think  that  perhaps  the 
bovs  forgot  to  feed  the  hens  this  morning, 
and  rush  out  to  see' if  my  dark  suspicions 
are  true.  They  are.  The  hens  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  to-do.  reproaching  me  and 
mine  for  our  carelessness,  so  I  give  them 
an  extra  panful  to  appease.  Such  irreg¬ 
ular  feedings  will  never  do  at  all  if  the 
eggs  are  to  be  kept  up.  What  forgetful 
children  I  have! 

Grant  came  in  from  the  barn  at  11 
o’clock  with  a  bleeding  finger,  to  which 
I  applied  first  aid.  I  babied  him  and 
sympathized,  as  I  secretly  know  he  loves 
to  have  me  do.  although  wild  horses  could 
not  drag  the  truth  out  of  him.  He  said 
he  was  having  trouble,  as  usual,  rounding 
up  those  confounded  heifers  into  their 


stanchions,  so  I  ran  out  and  bravely 
helped  the  contrary  beasts  into  their 
stalls. 

When  I  came  in  I  smelled  burned  po¬ 
tatoes — which  Grant  hates  above  all 
things — and  which  I  knew  he  would  not 
forgive,  man-like,  even  if  his  old  heifers 
were  to  blame.  I  fixed  them  up  the  best 
I  could,  set  the  table  for  dinner,  put  on  a 
fresh  collar  and  brushed  my  hair,  and 
was  all  ready  to  sit  down  as  calm  as  you 
please  when  Grant  came  in  promptly  at 
noon.  After  dinner  the  house  received  its 
long  over-due  attention.  Of  course  it  was 
a  sight  after  the  children’s  scrimmage  of 
the  morning,  and  it  took  until  three 
o’clock,  after  washing  the  dinner  dishes, 
to  pick  up  waste  paper,  run  the  vacuum 
cleaner  around,  dust  down  stairs,  arrange 
everything  in  order,  mop  the  kitchen  lino¬ 
leum  and  empty  ashes. 

I  think  I  must  be  getting  old  or  lazy, 
as  it  seems  to  take  so  long  to  do  the  work 
in  this  house.  While  I  am  making  beds 
upstairs  and  brushing  up  the  bathroom 
and  redding  up  generally,  I  heard  a  knock 
at  the  front  door.  Of  course  I  hadn’t 
changed  my  dress,  which  was  none  too 
clean,  although  I  did  have  on  a  hair  net, 
so  I  went  down  and  let  in  Mrs.  Myers, 
one  of  our  new  baek-to-the-land  wives, 
who  had  come  to  return  my  call  which  I 
had  made  a  despetate  effort  to  make  two 
weeks  before. 

I  was  pretty  thankful  the  living  room 
was  dusted  and  in  order,  as  I  confess  it 
would  not  be  if  I  had  not  had  an  easy 
day  without  much  to  do.  Mrs.  Myers 
pretended  to  ignore  my  morning  percale, 
although  I  know  that  she  thinks  a  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  should  change  her  dress  prompt¬ 
ly  at  noon  just  because  the  average  farm 
woman  doesn’t.  She  asked  about  our  new 
radio  and  said  that  she  and  Mr.  Myers 
far  preferred  the  new  table-phonograph 
he  gave  her  for  Christmas  to  an  ordinary 
radio  set.  Mrs.  Myers  said  she  hoped  to 
see  us  at  the  Home  Bureau  and  Grange 
get-together  meeting  tonight,  as  she  and 
Mr.  Myers  had  been  instrumental  in  pre¬ 
paring  an  unusually  fine  program.  I  told 
her  I  doubted  if  we  could  go,  as  I  must 
set  bread  tonight  and  get  up  with  it  at 
4 :30  in  the  morning,  which  would  give 
me  only  three  or  four  hours  sleep  at  most, 
as  I  aiways  lie  awake  when  I  have  been 
out  in  the  evening. 

I  could  see  that  Mrs.  Myers  thought 
home  bread-making  a  very  poor  excuse 
for  staying  away  from  a  Home  Bureau- 
Grange  meeting.  In  fact,  she  advised  me 
as  a  new  but  good  friend  to  buy  my  bread 
and  get  out  evenings  more  often,  as  very 
few  farm  women  bothered  to  bake  bread, 
or  even  cookies,  any  more,  as  there  were 
so  many  things  to  go  to  and  cook  for 
since  the  farm  organizations  have  been 
putting  on  such  congenial  social  affairs. 

I  told  her  that  my-  family  would  have 
homemade  bread  as  long  as  one  of  them 
were  with  me,  as  Jimmy  would  simply 
pine  away  if  he  didn’t  eat  a  loaf  of  my 
bread  a  day,  as  he  scornfully  refuses  any 
store  substitutes  of  any  kind.  I  told  her 
that  Grant  was  a  member  of  the  Grange 
and  Farm  Bureau  and  attended  their 
more  important  meetings,  but  he  was  so 
used  up  the  next  day  after  a  Grange  sup¬ 
per  and  entertainment  that  he  had  sworn 
off  except  very  occasionally.  I  could  see 
what  Mrs.  Myers  thought  about  us. 

After  au  hour  she  went,  and,  dear  me, 
it  was  nearly  time  for  the  children  to 
come  home,  and  I  had  not  done  the  mend¬ 
ing  and  darning  that  simply  must  be  at¬ 
tended  to  before  another  day.  So  I  flew 
into  ir,  not  even  bothering  to  start  sup¬ 
per.  a*  the  children  are  always  famished 
when  they  get  home  from  school  and  lunch 
so  heartily  and  thoroughly  that  we  do 
not  have  supper  until  half-past  six. 

I  succeeded  in  getting  the  worst  of  the 
darning  done  by  the  time  they  romped  in. 
although  a  real  good  darner  might  find 
something  to  criticize  in  the  results,  but 
fortunately  my  family  is  glad  to  get  into 
clothes  which  are  fairly  decent,  just  so 
long  as  they  are  not  entirely  transparent. 
After  the  child  en  had  filled  up  on  bread 
and  butter,  milk,  new  cookies  and  apples, 
they  went  outdoors  to  play  and  I  started 
supper.  Tonight  we  had  creamed  pota¬ 
toes.  cold  beef,  canned  peaches,  new  cake 
and  cookies,  loads  of  bread  and  butter, 
Dutch  cheese  and  new  milk.  Everyone 
did  it  full  justice,  in  spite  of  the  after¬ 
school  lunch.  My  family  is  generally 
very  nice  about  eating  what  is  set  before 
them.  I  love  to  have  them  think  Mother 
the  best  cook  in  the  world. 

After  supper  we  have  a  little  family 
reunion,  with  radio  concerts  mixed  in. 
Grant  looks  over  the  day’s  mail,  Jimmy 
gets  out  the  typewriter  and  does  some  of 
his  lessons  on  it,  Tim  reads  several  chap¬ 
ters  in  his  grist  of  new  Christmas  books, 
the  girls  make  doll  clothes  or  write  let¬ 
ters  to  their  cousins  in  the  city,  or  study 
or  play  games. 

After  doing  the  dishes,  straightening 
the  kitchen,  setting  bread;  fixing  the  fire, 
peeling  a  pan  of  apples  for  the  rest  to 
eat — they  all  love  peeled  apples — and  per¬ 
haps  popping  a  pan  of  corn  if  Grant  feels 
like  eating  it,  the  clock  will  remind  me 
that  if  Alice’s  new  dress  is  to  be  finished 
in  time  for  the  school  social  the  last  of 
the  week,  I  had  better  be  sewing  on  .t 
every  minute  there  is. 

It  is  now  nearly  10  o’clock  and  I  must 
get  up  at  4 :30  with  my  bread  in  the 
morning.  Alice’s  dress  is  pretty  well 

(Continued  on  page  315) 
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Jh  e  G.ffp.  belongs  to  you 
Use  it  to  cut  your  cost 
of  milk  production 

The  only  feed  which  counts  is  the  feed  which  a  cow 
digests.  Every  cow  in  your  barn  must  get  approximately 
8  lbs.  of  digestible  feed  a  day  to  maintain  herself.  In  addition 
she  must  get  3  lbs.  of  digestible  feed  for  each  10  lbs.  of 
milk  she  gives. 

This  means  that  in  order  to  get  40  lbs.  of  milk  a  day 
you  must  furnish  a  cow  with  at  least  20  lbs.  of  digestible 
feed,  and  of  this  J  lbs .  must  be  digestible  protein . 

The  most  effective  way  to  cut  down  your  feed  bill  is  to 
raise  as  much  digestible  feed  as  possible,  particularly  digesible 
protein  since  digestible  protein  is  scarce  and  very  expensive 
to  purchase. 

G.L.F.  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Seed  insure  a  supply  of  home-grown  Protein 
The  average  yield  of  hay  per  acre  in  the  United  States  is 

Yield  per  acre,  Lbs.  Digestible  Protein,  Lbs.  Digestible  Material,  Lbs. 

Alfalfa  hay  43 72  463  7.250 

Clover  hay  2624  199  1336 

Timothy  hay  *34°  7°  11 34 

This  table  shows  that  alfalfa  and  clover  hay  are  the  best  sources  of  *■ 
home-grown  protein.  The  biggest  factor  in  securing  good  crops  of  alfalfa 
and  clover  is  seed  that  will  not  winterkill. 

G.L.F.  seed,  purchased  for  you  by  your  representative  in  the  north 
and  west,  is  winter  resistant. 

Buy  G.L.F.  seed  to  raise  more  digestible  feed,  particularly  more 
digestible  protein,  and  thereby  cut  the  cost  of  your  feed  bill. 

G.L.F.  Rations  are  the  economical  source  of  additional  digestible  material 
A  cow  cannot  eat  enough  roughage  to  give  her  all  the  digestible 
nutrients  she  needs  to  produce  the  most  milk.  Grow  legume  hay  and 
buy  G.L.F.  feed  to  effectually  supplement  it. 

The  formulas  for  G.L.F.  feed -are  supplied  and  backed  by  fourteen 
agricultural  colleges. 

Because  the  formulas  are  public  you  can  tell  exactly  what  ingredients 
are  in  G.L.F.  feeds;  how  many  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients  they  con¬ 
tain;  and  the  cost  per  hundred  pounds  of  digestible  material. 


a 
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You  produce  milk  at  a  minimum 
cost  when  you  buy  G.L.F.  seeds  and 
G.L.F,  feeds. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


The  Skating  Season.  —  Yes,  the 
boys  are  in  the  full  swing  of  skating  and 
how  nice  the  pond  we  made  has  been  for 
them ;  to  have  them  skating  right  out 
here  by  the  house  instead  of  being  away 
off  somewhere.  No  ice  to  harvest  yet 
but  there  is  five  inches  over  there  and 
we  hope  to  get  some  in  a  few  days.  They 
have  found  out  a  great  way  to  sharpen 
their  skates.  You  get  a  good-sized  round 
file — about  an  8-inch  size — and  put  it 
between  two  boards  or  strips  about  halt 
an  inch  down  from  the  edges  of  the 
boards,  and  screw  it  up  tight  in  the 
bench  vise.  Then  take  the  skate  and  run 
it  back  and  forth  in  this  little  valley 
with  the  file  at  the  bottom  and  the  strips 
making  the  sides.  Talk,  about  sharp 
skates,  and  they  will  stay  sharp  toi 

such  a  long  time,  too.  _  .  ... 

Hard  Work.  —  Skating  is  certainly 

hard  w'ork  or  rather  hard  play.  v\  hen 
a  boy  gets  around  12  or  13,  how  much 
he  needs  a  man  about.  Boys  some  way 
turn  from  womankind,  however  kind,  to 
menkind  at  about  that  age.  At  this 
time  they  tend  to  get  saucy  to  then 
mother  and  a  “smart  aleck  ’  streak  comes 
over  them.  Clossie  has  been  having  a 
very  bad  attack  of  this  malady.  His 
mother  speaks  to  him  and  he  womd  seem 
to  fly  all  to  pieces.  So  irritable.  A  boy 
at  that  age  doesn’t  know  himself,  lhe 
Parson  had  a  nice  little  talk  with  lum 
yesterday.  Yon  can  talk  with  a  boy  like 
that  all  right-only  do  it  by  himself  He 
is  dreadfully  sensitive  to  ridicule  How 
terrible  it  is  the  way  so  many  bawl  a 
boy  out— or  a  girl  either— right  befoie 
other  people.  Then  they  wonder  why 
bovs  and  girls  take  no  interest  in  the 
home  affairs  and  want  to  leave  home. 
When  a  man  yells  at  a  boy  lie  pays  a  ter¬ 
rible  price  for  it  later.  It  is  the  most 
expensive  thing  he  can  do.  . 

New  Jersey.— The  Parson  is  getting 
acquainted  more  and  more  with  Jersey 
folks  and  more  and  more  he  likes  them, 
lie  was  down  to  Trenton  for  a  part  of 
farmers’  week  and  attended  and  spoke  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Federated  1  own  and 
Country  Church  folks.  In  this  State  we 
tried  to  have  meetings  and  convention^ 
of  what  we  called  the  rural  ministers  but 
it  was  hard  to  get  many  together.  Tim 
Parson  sees  now  our  mistake.  Iiiei 
is  a  very  small  number  of  strictly  open 
country  ministers  and  their  n«“ber  lb 
very  rapidly  growing  smallei.  l  ien  too 
the  town 'and  country  church  work  is  de- 
(ridedlv  interwoven  and  really  piacticalty 
•ill  of  the  work  done  in  the  country  is 
being  done  and  will  have  to  be  done  by 
those  living  in  nearby  villages.  There 
are  102,000  town  and  country  churches 
in  this  country.  But  they  are  poorly 
distributed  without  any  regard  to  Lie 
need.  In  some  places  a  chmch  to  JO 
folks  and  in  others  a  church  to  10.000 
Seven  out  of  a  hundred  country  villages 
have  no  church  and  more  than  one-third 
have  no  minister  and  only  one  out  of  five 
has  the  full  time  of  a  country  minister. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  would  take  .»4.000 
more  ministers  to  put  one  in  every  coun¬ 
try  village.  A  great  many  of  these 
church  buildings  need  sifting  out  and 
should  be  made  into  libraries  or  com- 
munity  houses  and  at  least  two-thirds  of 
those  kept  as  churches  should  be  made 

°V Isolation  Gone— One  man  at  this 
convention  gave  quite  a  talk  on  hov  the 
isolation  of  the  country  was  gone  To 
be  sure  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it  used  to  be. 
The  tether  of  the  farmer  has  been  won¬ 
derfully  lengthened  by  the  auto  and  the 
telephone.  The  Parson’s  opinion  is  that 
the  ’nhone  is  a  tremendous  benefit  while 
often  the  auto  is  rather  the  reverse. 
Some  bovs  want  to  run  the  auto  all  the 
time  and  it  costs  so  much  more  to  run  a 
car  than  one  thinks  when  it  is  bought. 
Of  course  the  Parson  gets  some  auto 
mileage  allowance  from  the  missionary 
society  he  works  for  and  that  is  a  great 
help  '  We  kept  pretty  careful  account  of 
the  monev  paid  out  on  the  cars  last  year 

_ the  Ford  and  the  Chandler.  It  came  to 

a  little  over  $500.  That  is  a  lot  ol 
money  to  lay  out  in  a  year  on  cars  But 
of  course  the  cars  help  us  to  pick  up 
quite  a  little  going  around  giving  com¬ 
munity  socials  and  parties.  Besides  a 
car  in  a  family  where  there  is  not  un¬ 
limited  money  is  apt  to  be  a  lot  of  worry. 
The  danger  of  getting  killed  or  killing 
others  is  always  a  nightmare.  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  ’phone  everything  is  in  its 
favor.  The  company  pays  the  expense. 
It  is  the  greatest  boon  to  women.  They 
can  visit  over  it  to  the  joy  of  the  other 
subscribers  on  the  line;  when  lonesome 
they  can  just  run  to  the  ’phone  and  cali 
up  a  relative  or  neighbor.  It  is  a  great 
thing  for  the  young  folks ;  the  girls  beaus 
•  can  ’phone  to  them.  The  young  people 
do  not  feel  so  cut  off.  They  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  stay  in  the  country  longer.  Then 
as  a  matter  of  health,  it  is  wonderful  to 
have  a  ’phone  in  the  house  and  be  con¬ 
nected  up  with  a  doctor.  A  clinical  ther¬ 
mometer  and  some  castor  oil  and  some 
fever  medicine  and  some  mustard  and 
some  iodine  and  some  good  common  sense 
and  a  talk  with  the  doctor  and  a  family 
can  do  a  good  deal  toward  getting  well 
by  ’phone  if  anyone  gets  sick. 


A  Printing  Press. — Some  time  ago 
the  Parson  had  a  letter  from  one  Walter 
Jacques  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  which  Mr 
Jacques  most  kindly  offered  to  give  the 
Parson  for  the  use  of  the  boys  a  hand 
printing  press  and  a  tine  lot  of  type  of 
various  kinds.  lie  even  paid  the  freight, 
on  it  and  sent  the  Parson  some  money  to 
buy  such  things  as  were  needed,  like  pa¬ 
per,  to  get  it  going.  The  whole  thing 
weighed  2.200.  Then,  through  the  cor¬ 
respondence  that  followed,  Mr.  Jacques 
offered  ,if  we  could  get  no  one  else,  to 
come  and  show  the  boys  how  to  use  it.  He 
was  to  stay  here  at  our  house.  He  could 
not  come  till  warm  weather  as  his  health 
was  not  of  the  best.  After  this  we  wrote 
him  and  wrote  him  and  wrote  him  and 
never  could  get  any  reply.  The  letters 
were  not  returned  and  it  appears  that 
someone  got  them.  A  local  printer 
showed  us  something  about  how  it  worked 
but  we  have  never  made  any  use  of  it, 


no  snow  ice  on  top.  Such  ice  is  really 
too  thin  to  put  in  and  all  you  can  say  of 
it  is  that  it  might  turn  out  better  than 
none.  Yesterday  however  we  got  quPe 
a  lot  of  very  good  frosty  six-inch  ice.  As 
the  Parson  did  not  get  in  till  two  o’clock 
the  night  before  we  did  not  get  a  ve  y 
good  early  start.  We  could  get  about 
00  more  cakes  in  the  icehouse,  and  want 
to  fill  it- just  as  full  as  we  can,  as  a  neigh¬ 
bor  is  going  in  with  us  and  no  doubt  we 
shall  lose  a  good  deal  of  it.  Not  being 
able  to  pack  it  down  for  good  yet.  we 
cover  it  up  with  old  canvas  when  there 
comes  a  thaw,  and  it  is  most  all  thaw 
this  year,  then  uncover  it  on  frosty 
nights. 

The  Pond. — One  thing  is  certain  ;  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  pond,  the  boys  and 
the  Parson  made,  we  would  not  have  had 
any  ice  so  far.  That  pond  is  the  great¬ 
est  thing  on  the  farm,  possibly  barring 
the  crop  of  young  ones.  The  Parson  feels 
like  running  around  among  all  the  coun¬ 
try  folk  and  urging  them  to  make  a 
pond  on  the  farm  somewhere.  It  used  to 
be  always  “making  dams”  with  the  Par¬ 
son  but  now  he  is  switched  over  to  dig¬ 
ging  out  ponds.  If  half  the  energy  had 
been  put  in  digging  out  a  pond  down  on 
the  flats  by  the  brook  on  the  old  farm  in 
Vermont  that  was  put  in  making  dams 


The  Beginning  of  a  Trained  Nurse 


and  it  doesn’t  look  as  though  we  should. 
We  feel  very  badly  about  this  as  this 
man  was  very  fond  of  this  outfit  and 
wanted  someone  to  have  it  who  would 
appreciate  it.  It  was  evident  he  had 
taken  the  very  best  of  care  of  it  for  many 
years,  even  loving  care. 

Has  Its  Use. — It  would  seem  now  as 
though  none  of  the  Parson’s  family  would 
ever  use  it.  In  a  big  town,  like  the  one 
near  us,  with  many  modern  printing  out¬ 
fits,  with  all  electric  and  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  it  would  seem  that  a  small  hand 
press  could  hardly  compete  with  them. 
In  a  smaller  village  that  had  no  such 
outfits  a  man,  especially  an  older  man, 
who  understood  the  business  might  well 
make  a  good  living.  Unfortunate  as  it 
would  seem,  in  these  days,  everything 
tends  toward  big  combinations  and  the 
small  unit  finds  it  hard  to  compete.  Some 
of  this  is  unpacked  and  the  best  way  to 
move  it  again  would  be  by  auto  truck. 
The  Parson  now  thinks  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  pass  it  on  to  anyone  who  thinks 
they  could  use  it  as  the  original  owner 
wished.  Perhaps  some  one  knows  some¬ 
thin^  about  this  man  and  could  write  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  office.  In  his 
last  letter,  that  we  ever  got,  he  spoke  of 
the  possibility  of  his  going  South  for  his 
health. 

The  Ice  Crop. — A  week  later,  and 
here  it  is  Sunday  afternoon,  the  tenth  of 
February.  The  Parson  started  down  coun¬ 
try  and'  Old  Jim  balled  up  and  slipped 
so",  and  there  was  so  much  ice  under 
the  three  or  four  inches  of  snow — and  it 
was  snowing  hard — that  he  turned  about 
and  came  home.  It  is  growing  warmer 
and  turning  to  rain  and  the  Parson  went 
over  to  the  ice  house  and  covered  up  the 
ice  with  a  canvas.  There  may  be  better 
ice  yet  but  we  have  not  dared  to  delay  as 
the  sun  is  getting  high.  Ice  is  ic-e  this 
year,  so  far  at  least.  The  big  commer¬ 
cial  houses  about  here  are  not  filled  at  all 
as  yet.  We  cut  some  six-inch  ice  about 
three  weeks  ago,  but  the  thermometer 
jumped  to  50  above  by  noon  and  we  had 
to  quit.  Then  about  a  week  later  we 
cut  some  five-inch  ice.  this  was  good  and 


find  it  all  too  easy.  Why  say  “no”  till 
we  say  to  ourselves,  “Why  not?”  The 
very  fact  that  he  wants  to  do  a  thing  is 
not  a-  reason  why  he  shouldn’t  but  a  rea¬ 
son  why  he  should.  And  what  makes  a 
home  different  from  any  other  place, 
what  makes  a  home  a  home?  A  man  re¬ 
marked  to  the  Parson  the  other  day, 
“You  don’t  seem  to  have  any  trouble  get¬ 
ting  your  boys  to  stay  at  home.”  The 
Parson  had  not  especially  thought  of  it 
either  way,  but  it  really  seems  to  him 
that  it  would  be  something  of  a  job  for 
anyone  to  lure  them  away  from  home. 
The  swimming  hole  and  the  skating  pond 
and  the  popcorn  by  the  old  kitchen  stove 
and  jumping  up  from  the  table  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  cup  of  cocoa  when  they  want  and 
the  handiness  to  the  bread  box,  these 
are  things  that  make  a  home  for  a  boy. 
But  about  that  taffy.  Clossie  declares 
he  has  already  stirred  it  over  half  an 
hour  and  it  won't  “come.”  He  is  call¬ 
ing  for  lemon  but  Mrs.  Parson  says  he 
will  have  to  put  in  some  vinegar.  Mrs. 
Parson  has  now  begun  to  stir  up  some 
cakes  for  supper  and  Mr.  Parson  asks  if 
there  is  any  maple  syrup  left.  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  looks  inquiringly  at  Clossie  who  is 
still  stirx-ing  the  taffy.  Yes,  there  was  a 
little  syrup  left  but  as  there  was  but 
little  molasses  in  the  jug,  Clossie  poured 
the  last  of  the  maple  syrup  in  with  it. 
Well,  well,  never  mind.  There  is  a  jar 
of  lovely  grape  jelly  that  a  good  woman 
down  country  donated  the  other  day  and 
we  will  have  that  on  the  cakes. 

That  Settee. — But  to  return  to  New 
Jersey.  The  Parson  goes  down  there  for 
a  three  days  speaking  tour  the  last  of 
this  month  and  also  for  the  minister’s 
school  at  New  Brunswick  next  June  be¬ 
ginning  the  sixteenth,  Monday  and  last¬ 
ing  for  five  days.  Try  to  get  your  min¬ 
ister  and  his  wife  to  come  to  this  school 
if  you  live  in  or  near  New  Jersey.  They 
will  know  how  to  tell  stories,  use  pic¬ 
tures,  and  give  some  great  community 
socials  when  they  come  back.  The  Par¬ 
son  will  probably  be  free  about  three 
evenings  that  week  for  speaking  any¬ 
where  in  that  section.  It  was  down  in 
Jersey  that  the  young  minister  went  off 
and  heard  a  great  sermon  by  a  preacher 
who  was  rather  dramatic.  “What  better 
can  I  do  than  give  my  people  this  very 
thing,  acting,  stunts  and  all”  said  he  to 
himself.  So  next  Sunday  he  started  in 
passing  out  the  other  fellow’s  dope.  Now 
at  one  point  in  the  sermon  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  throw  himself  down  violently 
on  the  end  of  a  settee  such  as  stands 
back  of  so  many  pulpits.  Now  the  set¬ 
tee  back  of  his  pulpit  happened  to  have 
casters  and  the  other  fellow’s  didn’t ! ! ! 
The  congregation  got  a  good  deal  more 
of  an  illustration  than  was  expected.  The 
minister  and  the  settee  went  right  over 
the  end  of  the  platform,  the  minister 
landing  on  the  floor  and  the  settee  on  top 
of  him.  No  doubt  the  point  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  was  well  driven  home. 


there  would  have  been  a  rival  to  Lake 
Champlain.  A  brook  either  washes  the 
dam  away  completely  or  else  it  fills  it  up 
with  mud.  Dig  out  a  hole  and  let  a  little 
of  the  brook  run  down  into  it  from  up 
above  if  you  can.  You  make  a  little 
pond  for  this  in  the  brook  if  need  be,  and 
no  matter  if  it  fills  up  with  mud,  so  much 
the  better.  How  handy  it  has  been  to 
get  the  ice  right  by  the  house  in  our  own 
pond  ;  it  didn’t  seem  like  any  work  at  all 
this  year.  And  such  a  time  as  the  boys, 
especially  Clossie,  have  had  skating  on  the 
pond  and  right  where  we  can  see  and 
the  pond  so  safe — about  five  feet  in  the 
deepest  part  in  Winter.  What  a  lot  of 
ice  can  be  got  from  a  comparatively 
small  pond.  Then  we  had  another  big 
surprise  when  we  got  up  on  the  flats.  We 
had  heard  all  sorts  of  ideas  on  how  deep 
a  pond  had  to  be  to  saw  ice,  three  feet, 
four  feet,  no  one  said  two  feet.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  cut  right  along  wrhere 
there  is  not  more  than  a  very  few  inches 
of  water  under  the  ice.  To  be  sure  the 
saw  goes  down  into  the  soft  mud  quite  a 
ways  but  this  does  not  seem  to  hurt  any¬ 
thing.  The  Parson  could  not  understanl 
what  made  the  end  of  the  new  cross-cut 
saw  so  shiny  till  he  thought  of  how  it 
goes  down  in  the  mud.  We  mark  both 
ways  with  a  horse  ice-plow,  saw  one  way, 
and  cut  the  other  with  a  crow  bar,  so 
really  there  is  very  little  to  saw,  one 
man  sawing  can  keep  four  other  men 
and  two  teams  busy.  The  Parson  uses 
an  ice  shaver  in  packing  and  fills  all  the 
cracks  with  shaved  ice,  as  there  is  no 
snow  to  use  for  this.  When  this  is  done 
well,  he  doesn’t  bother  much  about  break¬ 
ing  joints. 

Clossie  and  Taffy. — As  the  Parson 
is  sitting  here  writing,  Clossie  is  making 
some  fudge.  He  seems  to  be  having  a 
dreadful  time  at  it  and  constantly  yells 
for  his  mother’s  advice.  The  Parson 
heard  him  ask  if  there  was.  any  molasses 
in  the  jug.  The  answer  being  that  there 
was  a  little,  the  next  question  -was 
“Could  he  make  some  fudge.”  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  told  him  he  could.  It  is  too  easy  to 
say  no  all  the  time,  so  many  mothers 


A  Legal  Fee 


Chaunc-y  M.  Depew  in  his  autobio- 
graphv  tells  of  one  of  the  first  legal  cases 
he  handled.  Some  well-to-do  man  had  an 
involved  case  covering  quite  a  little  prop¬ 
erty.  Mr.  Depew  spent  much  time  dig¬ 
ging  out  the  law,  and  presented  a  bill 

for  $5.  • 

“That’s  too  much  for  a  young  fellow, 
said  the  client.  “I’ll  give  you  $3,”  and 

he  did-.  .  _  , 

Later  this  man  was  not  quite  satisfied, 
so  he  went  to  a  famous  lawyer  with  the 
same  case.  This  man  told  him  just  ex¬ 
actly  what  Depew  had  done,  and  charged 
him  $150.  Reputation  is  a  great  asset. 
One  of  our  readers,  an  expert  farmer,  met 
a  lawyer  friend  on  the  street.  The  lawyer 
opened  first. 

•“John,  I  have  a  piece  of  preperty  l 
want  to  sell.  All  around  the  house  is 
bare  ground  instead  of  a  fine  lawn.  We 
cannot  seem  to  make  grass  grow  there. 
It  would  add  50  per  cent  to  the  value  if 
I  had  a  good  lawn.  How  can  I  fix  that 
land?” 

John  explained  carefully  how  to  use 
lime  and  bone  meal  and  what  seed  to  use. 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  lawyer,  “have 
a  glass  of  sode  with  me.”  lie  put  John’s 
advice  in  practice  and  made  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  lawn.  A  few  months  later  the 
same  men  met  on  the  street.  This  time 
John  wanted  a  little  advice. 

“Say  Henry,  I  have  a  neighbor  who  is 
troubling  me  about  a  line  fence.  Can  he 
put  a  barbed  wire  on  top  without  my 
consent?” 

“He  can,  but  you  can  get  damages  if 
your  stock  are  hurt— that  is  if  you  do 
not  give  consent  to  the  barbed  wire.” 

“All  right,  thank  you — I  brought  in  a 
bushel  of  apples  for  you.  Left  them  at 
the  house.” 

At  the  end  of  the  month  John  received 
a  bill  about  as  follows: 

For  legal  advice.  $10. 

John  was  no  fool  if  he  was  a  farmer. 
He  promptly  made  out  another  bill  and 
mailed  it  to  Henry : 

For  advice  about  soil,  $15. 

Neither  bill  was  ever  paid. 


The  Actor:  “Yes.  sir,  some  one 
aimed  a  base,  cowardly  egg  at  me.” 
The  Other:  “And  what  kind  of  an  egg 
is  that?”  The  Actor:  “A  base,  cowardly 
egg  is  one  that  hits  you — and  then  runs.” 
— Sydney  Bulletin. 
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A  Money  Maker  for  the  Grower 

A  complete  high-grade,  high-pressure,  one- 
man  power  sprayer  for  the  grower  with  lim¬ 
ited  acreage  who  wants  clean  trees,  fancy 
fruit,  and  top  prices.  Capacity  of 

5M  Gals,  a  Minute  at  250  Lbs.  Pressure 

Biggest  money’s  worth  known  to  the  spraying 
world.  Bean  quality  thru  and  thru.  Equipped 
with  2  H.  P.  Sprayer  Engine,  Complete  Rotary 
Agitator,  Built-in  Pressure  Regulator,  Special 
Steel  Platform,  Threadless  Ball  Valves,  Porce¬ 
lain-lined  Cylinder  and  other  valuable  features 
found  on  no  other  low-priced  outfit.  Hundreds 
now  in  operation.  Can  be  had  without  truck, 
if  desired. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON.  NOW 

BEAN"SPRAY  PUIviP  CO.V . so-sio 

23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Gentlemen :  Send  me  full  details  of  the  Bean 
Simplicity  Power  Sprayer. 

Name . - 

Address . . 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline,  111 


s 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 

and  Lawn 
Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it  culti¬ 
vates,  it  mows  the 
lawn.  It  supplies  power  for 
operating  light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  lias  a  patented 
arched  axle  for  cleai'ance  and  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  guid¬ 
ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  A  differential  drive  __  _  _  . 

makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  instantly  interchangeable.  A  boy  will 
run  it  with  delight.  Send  for  full  particulars 

312  PARK  ST.,  GILSON  MFG.  CO.  PORT  WASHINGTON,  W1S 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  Labor— Saves  Expense 

Pays  for  Itself  Every 
Day  Used 

Transplants  Tobacco,  To¬ 
matoes,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Cabbage,  Strawberries, 
Eggplant  and  all  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping°No  Lame  Back 

Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
—one  operation.  A  full  stand;  no  re¬ 
setting,  an  earlier  crop.  Most  prac¬ 
tical  planter  ever  invented.  Is  guar¬ 
anteed.  to  set  three  times  as  fast  and 
easier  and  better  than  hand  work. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Write 
for  Free  illustrated  literature. 
MASTERS  PLANTER  CO.,  Dept  \  5  Chicago,  III. 


Does  Your,  Sprayer  Have 


M 

•  cube"''*  compression 
chamber  adequate  to  hold  and  deliver 
steady,  high  pressure  spray  r  ' 

A* - - — 

Pump  cylinder,  cast  .of  special  metal, 
accurately  machined,  developing  pres*j 
sure  easily  at  model  ate  speed. 


Self-seating  type  brass  valves. 

strainer  surrounds  intake  pipe? 
16  sq  in.  surface,  solid  brass  plate, 
perforated  with  holes  of  uniform  size, 
each  hole  smaller  than  hole  in  nozzle, 
insuring  that  no  particle  can  get  to 
nozzle,  in  size  sufficient  to  clog.  c. 

Agitator  of  galvanized  iron,  attached 
to  pump  shaft,  mixes  solution  thor¬ 
oughly.  also  keeps  strainer  clean.  r 

The  most  efficient  one  man  outfit  built. 
Size,  3/6  to  50  gallon. 

Demand  VAR  AGON  quality  from  your  dealer  or  jsrite 

F.  H.  R.  CRAWFORD  &CO.  299  Bro.dw.y,  New  York 


Early  Bird 


Looking  ahead  is  always  advisable  and  time 
spent  now  in  making  sure  that  your  farm 
equipment  is  complete  may  mean  much  at 
harvest  time. 

Oliver  hillside  plows  are  built  unusually  strong 
to  withstand  the  wear  of  heavy,  stony  soil. 
The  shape  of  the  mould-board  and  share 
causes  the  plow  to  scour  easily  and  turn  a 
good  furrow.  The  clevis  may  be  shifted  for 
correcting  line  of  draft  and  bottoms  are  easily 
reversed. 

These  plows  are  made  in  a  number  of  sizes 
and  in  chilled  and  steeled  for  all  soil  conditions. 
For  full  information  and  name  of  your  Oliver 
dealer  address  the  nearest  Oliver  branch. 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Everlastingly  On  The  Job 

Simple-Easily  Understandable  — QuiM/Adjustable-Power/ul 

Quick  Service  on  Parts  „  Jpiproved  Sprayer'S  At  Reduced  Prices 


Hardie  Orchard  Gun 
Stays  Set  without 
holding  control. 

Does  work  of 
two  men  with ' 
rods  and  does y 
it  better. 


Auto 
Plex 
Trucks 
cany  load 
12  inches  lo¬ 
wer  than  ordi 
nary  trucks.with 
large  wheels,  Six 
foot  Track-Safe  on 
sidehills. Turns  in  20 
foot  circle.  No  Pole- 
whipping.  Pivoted 
front  axle  relieves 
strain  on  frame 


fu 


Suction 
Settling 
Chamber 
collects 
grit  not 
excluded1 
by 

Overhead' 
Suction 1 


Eliminates  9(5%  Wear  by 
‘.■using  replacable packings , 
instead  of gui  des  or- 
L  crossheads, Cylinders 
t  Porcelain  lined-Accurate , 
pressure  regulator. 


Sprayer  shown  here 
is  the  Hardie  Big  Three 
Triplex,  the  most  popular' 
size  in  our  large  line. 
Using  only  4H.P.  engine,  it 
delivers  10  gallons  per  minute 
•with  300 pounds  pressure. 

The  Hardie  line  includes 
power  sprayers  froml5- 
gal.  capacity  —  400  lbs. 
pressure,  down  to  3/4. 
gal.  capacity-200  lbs. 
pressure  including  a 
special  grape  and 
orchard  sprayer. 

Also  complete 
line  of  barrel  and 
bucket  sprayers 


Steel  Frame  _ 
Large  SleelWheels 

Equipped  with  curtains  ] 
to  exclude  dust  and 
spray  from  power 
mechanism 


Sendfor  ‘ 
complete  \ 
catalog 


[Speedy. Service 
There’s  A  ! 
HardieDealer 
or  Branch 
near  You. 


Light 

Weight  famous 
'Cushman  Engine 
Weighs  14  to  *A 
l„  Jess  than  any  other 
,of  equal  power. 

Cooled  by  pipe  coils 
in  6pray  tank-with 
special  pump.  Chain 
—  drive  positive  but 
flexible  _ 


lints  a 

dardie 

'Its  Right' 


i  MANUFACTURING  Ctt 

9  HUDSON.  MICH. 

£rancbes-- 
T,  Portland,  Ore,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Brockport,  NYT. 
'  Los  Angeles,  Cal,  Hagerstown, Md,  Petrolia.  Qnt., 


(Continued  from  page  312) 
along  and  I  think  I  shall  get  it  done  in 
time  if  we  don’t  have  company  and  the 
work  goes  smoothly.  This  has  been  a 
very  easy  day,  and  I  am  duly  thankful. 
It  is  hard  to  do  the  washing  and  ironing 
the  first  of  the  week  for  this  family,  even 
though  we  have  an  electric  washer  and 
iron.  It  probably  is  because  I  have  no 
method,  as  Mrs.  Myers  would  say. 

My  one  recreation  is  writing  up  this 
diary.  I  never  attend  to  it  until  the 
family  is  in  bed,  as  they  all  laugh  at  me. 
Grant  thinks  a  busy  farm  wife  and  moth¬ 
er  shouldn’t  take  the  time  to  write  out  a 
long-drawn  book  every  night,  but  I  am 
bound  to  have  the  fun,  no  matter  if  I 
have  to  sit  up  all  night.  Some  day  the 
children  will  like  to  read  about  their 
young  days,  and  will  be  glad  I  liked  to 
tell  them.  When  I  have  a  real  busy  day 
I  can’t  write  at  such  length,  but  today, 
as  I  said,  has  been  a  light  one,  so  a  real 
letter  is  possible.  Then,  too,  any  work 
seems  easy  and  quickly  accomplished 
when  you  do  it  for  your  family. 

HELEN  S.  K.  WILLCOX. 


Great  Mien  in  Agriculture 

I  saw  a  notice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  saying 
that  you  would  like  to  hear  from  readers 
in  regard  to  the  12  most  useful  men  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  I  would  pick  Pres¬ 
ident  Butterfield  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  as  one  of  the  mosi 
useful  men  to  agriculturists.  There  may 
be  other  men  in  the  country  who  are  do¬ 
ing  good  service  for  the  farmers,  but 
President  Butterfield  is  a  man  whom  I 
know  of.  I  would  pick  Mr.  Collingwood 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  second,  although  I  think 
he  is  a  man  with  some  ideas  that  are  old- 
fashioned  when  he  allows  such  an  an¬ 
cient  and  shopworn  looking  label  to  dec¬ 
orate  the  front  page  of  such  a  good  paper 
as  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Also  1 
would  pick  Dr.  Warren  of  Cornell,  an 
other  of  the  big  three,  as  of  the  greatest 
service  to  farming  interests. 

Massachusetts.  b.  e.  Thompson. 

We  shall  evidently  have  to  take  up  this 
matter  of  12  great  men  in  agriculture  so 
as  to  have  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
question.  Our  friend  thinks  that  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  very  old-fash¬ 
ioned  because  we  permit  our  old  heading 
to  remain  in  place.  There  is  another 
side  of  that,  however.  We  are  willing  to 
grant  all  that  he  says  about  that  heading. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  beehive  is  too  close  to  the  Jersey  bull ; 
those  bees  would  soon  drive  him  out  of 
the  picture.  It  is  quite  probable  that  no 
one  ever  saw  just  such  a  mowing  machine 
as  is  here  shown  and  the  hen  and  chickens 
certainly  belong  to  some  new  and  re¬ 
markable  breed.  We  should  not  care  to 
live  in  that  house  so  close  to  the  stag¬ 
nant  pond,  for  we  think  that  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  would  soon  drive  us  insane. 
Across  the  pond  we  see  a  farmer  plow¬ 
ing  with  one  horse.  It  looks  as  if  that 
horse  were  trotting  at  a  four-minute 
gait,  and  he  is  lifting  his  front  legs  like 
an  imported  Hackney.  Then  that  cow  at 
the  front  of  the  picture  looks  like  one  of 
the  blocks  taken  out  of  Noah’s  Ark  to 
represent  a  toy  cow.  All  these  things  are 
true,  and  we  are  ready  to  admit  it.  At 
the  same  time,  we  want  that  picture  tj 
remain  at  the  head  of  the  page  just  as 
long  as  we  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
We  have  at  home  an  old-fashioned  oil 
painting,  representing  a  family  group, 
painted  75  years  or  more  ago.  It  is  not 
what  anyone  would  call  a  work  of  art. 
The  big  collars  on  the  boys  are  all  out  of 
date,  and  the  pantalettes  on  the  girls  are 
anything  but  appropriate  in  these  days 
of  short  skirts,  but  we  never  will  turn 
that  picture  to  the  wall,  no  matter  how 
amusing  it  may  be  to  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion.  It  represents  a  solid,  serious  and 
sound  group  of  people  who  did  their  duty 
and  performed  their  work  humanly  and 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  We  feel  in 
much  the  same  way  about  that  old  head¬ 
ing.  It  may  not  be  up-to-date,  and  it 
may  not  be  suited  to  the  times,  but  that 
was  the  way  the  old  paper  started.  It  ’s 
a  worthy  part. of  the  paper  as  we  see  it, 
and  though  it  might  be  possible  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  dress  up,  put  on  a  standing 
collar  and  white  tie  and  all  the  other  re¬ 
galia  of  modern  society,  this  old  heading 
seems  to  us  to  carry  much  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  the  simplicity  which  made  the 
old  paper  a  power  among  its  readers. 
Therefore,  we  stand  for  it  and  keep  it  like 
“a  flag  at  the  head  of  the  mast.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.” 


The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Health  Notes 


Talks  with  a  Trained  Nurse 

BATHING  A  PATIENT 


Dear  Home  Nurse :  I  am  going  to  talk 
to  you  in  this  letter  about  bathing  your 
patient:  In  your  physiology  you  learned 
that  the  skin  plays  a  very  important  role 
in  the  process  of  elimination.  You  learned 
that  poisons  which  are  constantly  being 
generated  in  the  body  are  thrown  off 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  You  can 
readily  see  that  if  this  is  necessary  for  a 
healthy  person,  it  is  much  more  so  for  the 
person  who  is  ill  with  either  a  chronic  or 
an  acute  disorder. 

The  invalid  needs  baths,  not  only  to 
keep  her  clean  and  make  her  comfortable, 
but  to  help  her  get  well  and  to  prevent 
complications,  such  as  bed  sores,  boils, 
fever  and  restlessness.  The  best  time 
to  give  the  bath  is  in  the  morning,  or  for 
some  patients,  at  bedtime — never  im¬ 
mediately  after  a  hearty  meal.  Except 
in  the  case  of  the  very  old  or  the  very 
weak,  a  daily  bath  should  be  given.  If 
household  duties  are  too  pressing  then 
bathe  your  patient  at  least  twice  a  week. 

If  the  patient  is  confined  to  the  bed, 
proceed  as  follows : 

Close  the  windows.  Have  the  room 
comfortably  warm  and  without  draughts. 
Bring  everything  to  the  bedside  before 
beginning  the  bath.  You  will  need  two 
small  blankets,  two  towels  (face  and 
bath),  two  wash  cloths,  soap,  bathing 
alcohol  and  talcum  powder ;  a  foot  tub 
or  large  basin  half  full  of  warm  water,  a 
pitcher  of  extra  hot  water  and  a  waste 
water  pail.  Have  ready  also  a  fresh 
nightgown,  sheets  and  pillow  cases.  Move 
the  patient  to  the  side  of  the  bed.  Spread 
one  blanket  over  her  and  remove  the  bed¬ 
clothes,  rolling  them  down  to  the  foot  of 
the  bed  under  the  bath  blanket.  Slip  the 
other  blanket  under  her.  Take  off  the 
nightgown  and  proceed  with  the  bath. 
Face,  neck  and  ears  are  washed  and 
dried,  then  the  chest,  arms,  back,  abdomen, 
legs  and  feet— each  part  separately.  Rinse 
off  the  soap  and  dry  thoroughly.  Tut  the 
feet  in  the  tub.  Bet  your  touch  be  gentle 
but  firm.  Finally  rub  the  back  with 
alcohol  and  powder.  Attend  to  the  nails 
— brush  and  comb  the  hair  and  put  on  the 
nightgown.  Make  the  bed,  removing  the 
bath  blankets  and  putting  on  fresh  linen. 
If  the  invalid  feels  a  little  chilly,  a  hot 


hair  restoring  appliance  was  brought  to 
you  attention  and,  in  spite  of  your  skepti¬ 
cism,  you  were  induced  to  try  it.  Speak 
confidently  of  the  fuzz  with  which  your 
scalp  is  being  covered,  and  which  you  are 
sure  will,  some  day,  become  long,  curling 
ringlets  of  lustrous  black.  I  can  use  the 
testimonial,  written  in  the  first  flush  of 
your  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  long 
after  you  have  been  undeceived  as  to  the 
value  of  the  treatment,  and  it  will  be  of 
tremendous  value  to  me  in  separating 
other  dollars  than  yours  from  the  still 
hopeful  bald. 

The  circular  which  you  send  begins 
with  the  question:  “Are  you  a  skeptic?” 
I  answer  frankly,  I  am,  and  here  are 
some  of  the  reasons  for  my  skepticism. 
In  spite  of  the  pictures  and  language  of 
the  circular,  I  know  that  hair  does  not 
grow  from  roots,  as  corn  does.  The 
“pores”  of  the  scalp  are  not  filled  with  a 
solution  of  hair  food,  as  the  interstices 
between  particles  of  soil  are  filled  with 
plant  food  dissolved  in  the  soil  water. 
To  be  sure,  an  enlarged  section  through 
the  skin  of  the  scalp  would  show  a  hair 
“root,”  resembling  a  young  onion,  in  its 
deeper  layers,  and  from  this  root  the 
shaft  of  the  hair  extending  upward  into 
the  external  world.  This  root,  however, 
is  a  root  in  appearance  only  ;  it  is  really 
the  expanded  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  hair 
enclosing  a  mass  of  blood  vessels  through 
which  food  is  brought  to  the  hair  after 
having  passed  through  the  stomach  and 
the  varioous  processes  of  digestion  and 
being  carried  by  the  blood  stream  to  the 
hair  and  to  all  of  the  tissues  of  the  body 
which  need  it. 

That  is  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  in 
which  hair  can  be  fed,  through  the  own- 


prised  last  Summer  when  she  visited  the 
oculist  in  a  nearby  city  and  was  told  that 
her  old  glasses,  bought  25  years  before, 
were  much  too  strong  for  her.  She  has 
come  to  her  “second  sight,”  and  her  new 
glasses  are  a  joy  to  her. 

It  is  better  to  go  to  the  very  best  oc¬ 
ulist  one  can  reach.  For  my  own  glasses 
I  first  visited  an  establishment  which 
manufactures  lenses,  fits  glasses,  and 
does  other  work  requiring  great  skill. 
But  they  would  not  provide  me  with 
glasses,  after  making  a  test  of  my  eyes, 
saying  they  would  not  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  fitting  glasses  for  my  eyes 
without  a  prescription.  My  eyes  were 
not  at.  all  in  a  bad  condition,  but  so 
totally  unlike  that  they  required  special 
tests  in  order  to  fit  them  with  suitable 
lenses.  , 

With  so  many  demands  on  the  mother  s 
strength,  it  is  hard  to  have  added  to 
these  daily  discomfort  from  wearied  eyes. 
The  right  kind  of  glasses,  kept  spotless 
and  clear,  would  lift  a  great  load  from 
many  tired  shoulders.  MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


Child  With  Depraved  Appetite 

I  have  a  grandson  20  months  old  who 
has  formed  the  habit  of  eating  paper,  even 
the  wallpaper  if  he  can  get  hold  of  a 
piece.  He  is  miserable  and  unhappy  with¬ 
out  it.  He  does  not  have  a  healthy  look  ; 
the  doctor  says  he  needs  lime,.  which  is 
being  given  him.  I  am  wondering  if  any 
chemicals  enter  into  the  manufacture  or 
bleaching  that  would  act  as  a  stimulant 
or  poison  to  the  little  fellow. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  MRS.  G.  w.  s. 

The  craving  for  paper  is  not  because 
of  any  stimulant  found  therein,  but  rather 
the  result  of  a  depraved  appetite  which 
may  result  from  digestive  or  other  dis¬ 
orders.  Your  physician  is  the  best  judge 
of  what  is  needed  in  this  particular  case. 
Arsenic  has  been  found  in  wall  papers  as 
a  coloring  matter,  but  I  know  of  nothing 


A  Rhode  Island  girl,  Marion  Simons,  daughter  of  Marcel  and  Neva  Simons.  She 
loves  to  feed  and  help  care  for  the  chickens. 


wTater  bottle  and  a  hot  drink  will  make 
her  very  comfortable.  Take  away  every 
vestige  of  the  bath  and  tidy  up  the  room. 
This  entire  operation  can  be  accomplished 
in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  less  with 
a  little  practice.  Its  results  are  hardly 
more  gratifying  to  the  patient,  than  to 
the  sympathetic  nurse  who  can  then  go 
cheerily  about  her  other  duties  and  leave 
her  patient  to  her  nap  or  her  book.  Try 
it,  dear  home  nurse. 

SICK  ROOM  MANNERS 

Speak  in  a  quiet  natural  voice — never 
whisper. 

Move  quietly  without  bustle. 

Don’t  jar  the  bed,  tap  with  your  feet 
or  fingers,  rock,  or  rattle  paper. 

Avoid  talking  about  disease. 

Be  cheerful,  but  not  too  cheerful. 

ELSIE  MY.  SAFFORD. 


Holding  up  “Falling  Hair” 

Do  you  think  the  treatment  advertised 
in  paper  inclosed  is  any  good  for  failing 
hair?  My  age  is  27  years.  J.  V.  H. 

Virginia. 

The  only  people  who,  in  my  opinion, 
can  benefit  by  this  treatment  for  falling 
hair  are  those  who  make  and  sell  the  ap¬ 
pliance  and  the  greases  that  go  with  it. 
It.  however,  you  can  indulge  a  faint  hope 
that  it  might  prove  beneficial  in  your 
case,  why  not  make  a  paper  cone  to  fit 
your  head,  fix  an  electric  light  bulb  into 
the  small  end,  using  by  preference  a  blue 
or  orange-colored  one  for  its  psychic  ef* 
feet,  and  then  wear  the  cone  as  a  cap 
after  having  connected  the  bulb  with  an 
electric  light  socket  and  greased  your 
scalp  well  with  some  perfumed  lard?  The 
gentle  warmth  from  the  electric  current 
should  enable  you  to  imagine  a  stirring 
at  the  roots  of  what  hair  you  have  left 
and  to  foretell  the  coming  of  such^  hir¬ 
sute  adornment  as  only  the  Seven  Suth¬ 
erland  Sisters  could  boast  of.  If.  after  a 
few  such  treatments,  you  can  find  some 
fine  hairs  that  you  had  not  previously 
noticed  upon  the  scalp,  sit  down  and 
write  me  a  glowing  testimonial  telling  of 
your  previous  loss  of  hair  by  the  hand¬ 
fuls,  ahvays  “by  the  handfuls,”  and  of  the 
despair  which  filled  your  soul  until  my 


er’s  stomach.  You  take  hair  food  and 
•skin  food,  and  the  only  kind  of  food  that 
can  nourish  the  hair  and  the  skin,  every 
time  you  eat  a  meal.  The  oft  and  vividly 
described  pores  of  the  scalp  through 
which  the  hair  protrudes  are  simple  open¬ 
ings  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
hair  to  emerge  and  for  furnishing,  too,  an 
outlet  for  the  oil  glands  which  keep  the 
hair  soft  and  lustrous.  You  can  rub 
more  or  less  grease  into  them,  but  you 
can’t  feed  the  hair  that  way  because  na¬ 
ture  provided  an  altogether  different  sys¬ 
tem.  It  simply*can’t  be  done.  M.  B.  D. 


Are  Your  Eyes  Cared  For? 

Recently  I  have  come  in  direct  contact 
with  two  cases  where  neglect  of  the  eyes 
resulted  seriously.  In  each  case  the  vic¬ 
tim  was  a  very  busy  farm  mother  in 
middle  age.  who  believed  the  glasses  she 
was  using  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 
One  of  my  friends  had  a  red  swelling 
come  upon  the  edge  of  the  upper  lid.  It 
had  at  first  every  appearance  of  a  stye, 
but  even  after  weeks  failed  to  mature. 
Only  after  urgent  requests  from  her  home 
folk  did  she  consent  to  go  to  an  oculist. 
He  found  the  trouble  to  be  due  to  eye 
strain  from  unsuitable  glasses.  The  new 
glasses  have  proven  such  a  comfort  that 
she  readily  acknowledges  it  was  poor 
economy  to  have  postponed  getting  them 
so  long.  In  the  other  instance,  very  red¬ 
dened  and  inflamed  lids  followed  close 
upon  a  siege  of  cleaning  old  paper  from 
the  walls.  The  sufferer  thought  it  was 
only  a  temporary  visitation  caused  by  the 
dust,  and  refused  to  go  to  an  oculist 
until  the  pain  grew  so  great  as  to  keep 
her  awake  at  night.  -The  oculist  she  con¬ 
sulted  pronounced  her  trouble  to  be  gran¬ 
ulated  lids,  brought  on  by  improper 
glasses.  It  is  taking  some  time  for  the 
inflamed  condition  to  be  cured,  and  the 
patient  wishes  she  had  had  her  glasses 
renewed  before  they  caused  so  much 
trouble. 

Improper  glasses  often  cause  nerve 
strain  which  affects  the  nerves  in  the 
head,  back  of  the  neck,  stomach,  or  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Indigestion  may  be 
the  direct  result  of  eye  strain  from  im¬ 
proper  glasses.  Nervousness,  inability  to 
sleep  at  night,  headache— all  may  come 
from  the  same  cause.  It  does  not  always 
mean  that  one  needs  “stronger”  glasses. 
A  grandmother  nearing  SO  was  much  sur- 


that  can  be  considered  actively  poisonous 
in  ordinary  print  paper.  M.  B.  D. 


More  About  Chapped  Hands 

I  feel  so  sorry  for  anyone  with  cracked 
hands  that  I  wish  them  to  know  about 
my  cure-all  for  them.  Compound  tinct¬ 
ure  of  benzoin.  It  will  form  a  coating. 
Put  on  as  many  coats  as  one  has  time 
for  drying  in.  Each  takes  about  five 
minutes.  It  is  most  healing.  When 
healed,  put  on  every  night  before  retiring, 
the  following,  which  will  prevent  crack¬ 
ing  :  Put  '2  oz.  quince  seed  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  in  cold  water  and  let  simmer 
all  night.  In  the  morning  strain  out 
seeds;  add  to  liquid  2  oz.  benzoin  (plain 
benzoin  this  time),  2  oz.  glycerine  and 
2  oz.  alcohol.  My  hands  were  never  as 
bad  as  G.  D.  P.’s,  but  bad  enough,  so  that 
these  two  preparations  have  saved  me 
much  discomfort.  E.  R.  T. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 


Things  to  Eat 


Six  Practical,  Economical  Receipes 

Beef  en  Casserole. — 1%  lbs.  round 
steak,  4%  cups  cold  water,  two  carrots, 
two  small  chopped  onions,  iy2  cups  of 
rice  or  barley,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  one  dash 
of  pepper,  one  dash  of  paprika.  Soak 
rice  or  barley  in  cold  water  over  night. 
Four  hours  before  it  is  to  be  served,  add 
the  onion  and  carrot,  which  have  been 
put  through  the  meat  chopper.  Season 
with  salt  and  paprika.  This  mixture 
should  be  in  a  casserole.  Lay  the  beef 
on  top  of  the  rice  or  barley  preparation 
and  sprinkle  it  with  salt  and  pepper.  Dot 
with  shredded  suet,  salt  pork  or  other  fat. 
Cover  and  bake  in  a  slow1  oven  for  three 
hours  and  a  half.  Serve  immediately. 

Cannelon  of  Beef. — 2  lbs.  of  lean  beef, 
two  sprays  of  parsley,  two  teaspoons  of 
onion  juice,  two  teaspoons  of  salt,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  of  pepper,  two  tablespoons  of  melt¬ 
ed  butter,  one  egg.  Remove  from  the  beef 
all  skin  and  tissue  and  chop  very  fine. 
Add  to  it  the  parsley,  onion  juice,  salt, 
pepper,  melted  butter  and  egg.  Mold  this 
-meat  into  any  desired  form,  "wrap  in 
clean,  larded  paper,  and  place  on  a  rack 


in  a  dripping  pan.  Let  heat  in  a  quick, 
steady  oven  for  five  minutes,  then  baste 
frequently  with  hot  water,  and  bake  for 
45  to  60  minutes.  Remove  the  paper 
wrapping,  and  serve  hot  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  tomato  sauce : 

Tomato  Sauce. — One  quart  of  tomatoes, 
two  bay  leaves,  two  slices  of  onion,  six 
cloves,  four  tablespoons  butter,  four 
tablespoons  flour,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one 
dash  of  pepper.  Cook  the  first  four  in¬ 
gredients  together  for  10  minutes  and 
strain.  Melt  the  butter  over  steam  on 
hot  part  of  stove.  Add  the  flour  and  mix 
until  smooth.  Allow  to  cook  for  one 
minute,  after  which  add  to  it  the  tomato 
liquid,  salt  and  pepper.  Cook  until  it 
thickens,  stirring  constantly.  Place  over 
hot  water  and  cook  10  minutes  longer. 
Serve  hot. 

Beef  Loaf. — 2  lbs.  of  ground  beef,  V2 
lb.  ground  salt  pork,  two  beaten  eggs, 
four  crackers  (rolled  fine),  two  teaspoons 
salt,  one  teaspoon  pepper,  one  grated  nut¬ 
meg,  two  tablespoons  thick  cream,  three 
thin  slices  of  salt  pork.  Mix  all  ingre¬ 
dients  together  very  thoroughly.  Form 
into  a  loaf,  place  in  a  large  dripping  pan 
and  lay  strips  of  salt  pork  on  top.  Baste 
frequently,  and  bake  about  one  and  one- 
half  hours  in  a  steady  oven  of  300°  F. 
When  cold,  slice  and  serve. 

Simmered  Fish. — 2  lbs.  fresh  codfish. 
Cleanse  the  fish  thoroughly  and  wipe 
carefully  with  a  wet  e.oth.  Wrap  in 
cheese  cloth  and  place  in  a  kettle  of 
court  bouillon,  or  on  a  rack  in  a  fish 
kettle,  containing  the  same  liquid.  Let 
simmer  10  minutes  for  every  pound  of 
fish.  After  removing  the  fish  from  the 
kettle,  take  off  the  cheesecloth,  and  place 
on  a  hot  platter.  Cover  with  sauch  Bech¬ 
amel  and  garnish  'with  parsley,  sliced 
carrots  and  radishes.  Serve  hot. 

Court  Bouillon. — Three  quarts  water, 
one  cup  vinegar,  one  bay  leaf,  one  sprig 
parsley,  one  stalk  of  celery,  three  cloves, 
y2  carrot  (minced),  one  onion  (chop¬ 
ped).  To  the  boiling  water  add  all  other 
ingredients.  Allow  to  come  to  a  boil.  It 
is  then  ready  to  receive  the  fish. 

Sauce  Bechamel. — This  is  made  by  add¬ 
ing  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg  to  cream 
sauce.  Cream  Sauce. — Melt  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter  over  hot  wmter.  Stir  into 
it  one  tablespoon  of  flour,  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  dash  of  pepper.  Add  one  cup  of  milk 
and  place  on  hot  part  of  the  stove,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly  until  it  begins  to  thicken. 
Cook  10  minutes  longer  over  hot  water. 

Stuffed  Onions. — One  quart  of  onions. 
Equal  quantity  of  left-over  meat  and 
bread  crumbs.  Place  onions  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter  and  remove  the  skins.  Drop  into  boil¬ 
ing  water,  salted,  and  cook  for  10  minu¬ 
tes.  Drain  and  set  aside  to  cool.  Chop 
the  centers  fine  and  mix  thoroughly,  with 
equal  quantities  of  chopped  meat  and 
bread  crumbs.  Add  enough  milk  or  melt¬ 
ed  butter  to  make  moist.  Stuff  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  onions  with  this  mixture  and 
spread  over  them  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs. 
Place  in  a  shallow  pan  and  pour  around 
them  a  cup  of  hot  water.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  about  50  minutes,  or  unnl 
tender.  Serve  hot. 

Potato  Croquettes.  —  One  pint  hot 
mashed  potatoes,  two  tablespoons  butter, 
y2  teaspoon  salt,  dash  of  nutmeg,  dash 
of  cayenne  pepper,  few  drops  of  onion 
juice,  three  tablespoons  of  cream  or  milk, 
two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  of  cut  parsley. 
Add  to  the  mashed  potatoes  the  other  in¬ 
gredients.  Mix  well  and  form  into  little 
cakes.  Roll  in  bread  crumbs  and  dip  into 
a  beaten  egg  which  has  been  slightly  di¬ 
luted  with  cold  water.  Roll  them  again 
in  bread  crumbs.  Place  in  a  frying  bas¬ 
ket,  which  is  put  into  a  kettle  of  smoking 
hot  grease.  Let  fry  until  nicely  browned. 
Arrange  on  a  hot  platter  and  garnish 
with  sprigs  of  parsley.  Serve  at  once. 

HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


Good  Things  for  Supper 

English  Monkey. — One  cup  stale  bread, 
one  cup  milk ;  soak  bread  in  milk ;  one- 
half  cup  cheese,  cut  fine  ;  one  tablespoon 
butter,  melted  together.  Add  milk  and 
bread  and  one-half  teaspoon  salt  and  a 
bit  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  last,  one  egg, 
beaten.  Serve  on  fresh  toasted  crackers, 
piping  hot.  If  any  is  left  it  makes  a 
fine  filling  for  sandwiches  for  school  next 
day. 

Manhattan  Shrimp. — One  tablespoon 
butter,  melted  ;  rub  one  tablespoon  flour 
into  butter  off  the  stove ;  one-half  cup 
cream,  one  cup  strained  tomato  pulp, 
mustard  and  paprika  to  taste,  pinch  of 
soda  in  tomatoes.  Cook  all  together  and 
add  one  cup  grated  cheese,  one  cup  of 
shrimps,  broken  once,  and  one  egg,  beat¬ 
en.  Cook  quickly  and  serve  hot  on  toast. 
Delicious  for  luncheon  or  Sunday  night 
supper. 

Dressing  for  Cabbage  Slaw. — One-half 
cup  sour  cream,  twTo  tablespoons  sugar, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  paprika,  one-half  teaspoon  celery 
seed,  one-fourth  cup  vinegar.  Beat  all 
together  and  pour  over  shredded  cabbage. 

Graham  Popovers.  —  One-third  cup 
white  flour,  two-thirds  cup  Graham  flour, 
two-thirds  teaspoon  soda,  salt,  two  yolks 
of  eggs,  one  teaspoon  melted  butter,  three- 
fourths  cup  sweet  milk.  Beat  hard  and 
add  last  beaten  whites  of  three  eggs. 
Bake  in  hot  greased  patty  pans. 

Waffles. — One  pint  of  milk,  two  eggs, 
salt,  one  tablespoon  baking  powder,  flour 
to  make  a  batter  a  little  stiffer  than  a 
cake  batter.  Add  last  one  large  table¬ 
spoon  melted  butter  or  lard,  not  hot. 
Grease  waffle  irons  thoroughly  with  lard 
each  time  you  put  the  batter  on. 

ANNA  B.  BAINES. 
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Forty  Millions 

Yes — over  40.0  00,0  00 

have  been  thrilled  by  the - ■ 

Gospel  singing  of  Homer  Rodeheaver  (Billy  Sun¬ 
day’s  famous  Chorister).  You.  too,  can  hear  him 
on  his  new  Rainbow  Records.  Play  on  any  phono¬ 
graph.  Read  Mr.  Rodeheaver’s  special  offer  to 
those  who  would  have  the  inspiration  of  sacred 
music  in  their  homes: 


on  4  Double-Faced  10-inch  Records 


Legal  Questions 


Injury  to  Roadside  Trees 

The  farm  on  which  I  live  and  own  has 
sugar  maples  all  along  the  roads  for 
shade,  which  the  owner  set  there  himself. 
Have  the  neighbors  a  right  to  go  along 
and  cut  their  initials,  also  cut  off  limbs, 
or  else  cut  a  deep  gasli  in  trunk  with  ax? 
Another  neighbor  puts  up  a  target  on 
those  near  his  house  and  then  fills  the 
tree  with  lead.  People  also  tap  them  just 
as  they,  please.  Cannot  such  work  as 
that  be  stopped?  If  I  say  anything  about 
it,  it  makes  them  all  the  worse,  and  they 
laugh  and  say  the  State  owns  them,  when 
the  owner  told  me  himself  he  set  them, 
and  the  State  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Pennsylvania.  l.  f. 

Often  a  persuasive  dog  is  a  good  meth¬ 
od  of  protecting  one’s  property.  You 
might  report  the  matter  to  your  nearest 
justice  of  the  peace  and  see  if  he  cannot 
help  you.  N.  T. 


Delayed  Settlement  of  Estate 


Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus 
I  Walk  with  the  King 
The  Old  Rugged  Cross 
Half  Has  Never  Yet  Been  Told 
Life’s  Railway  to  Heaven 
Keep  Me  on  the  Firing  Line 
I  Will  Sing  of  My  Redeemer 
Carry  Your  Cross  with  a  Smile 

These  Songs  will  live  forever  in  Christian  heart9 
Think  of  having  them  sung  by  the  world’s  greatest 
Gospel  singers— Mr.  Rodeheaver,  Mrs.  Asher,  the 
Criterion  Quartet  and  Kim  and  Nyland. 

"Give  Gospel  Music  fi rst  place  in  your  phonograph 
record  collection,”  says  Homer  Rodeheaver.  And 
he  has  madei  t  possible  for  you  to  do  this! 

Send  No  Money 

The  eight  Gospel  songs  listed  above  should  be  in 
every  Christian  home.  Play  on  any  phonograph. 
^,al?n*ee^‘  Order  them  today.  Pay  postman 
only  $2.95  (plus  a  few  cents  postage)  on  delivery. 
Your  money  refunded  i  f  not  delighted. 

THE  RODEHEAVER CO. 

814  Walnut  Street.  Dept.  154,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ON 

FURNACES, 
STOVES  and  RANGES 

Let  me  show  you 
how  to  save  $40  to  $200 
on  the  finest  quality  pipe 
or  pipeless  furnace  ever 
made.  Sold  direct  to  you  at 
Factory  prices— $59.95  and  up 
Easy  to  install.  Easy  payments. 
Quick  shipments.  Safe  delivery. 

360  days’  approval  test.  More 
than  500,000  pleased  customers. 

Mail  a  postal  or  letter 
today — get  my  new  Fac- 
tory-to-Family  Bargain 
Book— FREE. 

W.  S.  Dewing 
t  “The  Direct-lo-You  Man" 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE 
COMPANY 

114  VV.  Rochester  A?e. 
Kalamazoo,! 
Michigan 


Send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
send  you  large  size  can  of  Corona  Heal¬ 
ing  Ointment  on  20  Days’  Free  Trial.  Try 
it  on  Chillblains,  Corns,  Bunions,  Cuts 
Burns  or  Wounds  of  any  kind. 


CORONA 


^JwDept.  10  ,  Kenton,  Ohio 
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SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

TIMES  SQ.  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO  , nc 
MAILORDER  DEPT. 

1743  BROADWAY  ah 5 6  th  STREET 
_ _ YORK.  N.Y 


My  wife’s  uncle  made  a  will  before 
.Tune  23,  1021,  and  died  on  that  date.  lie 
had  some  Standard  Oil  stock,  owned  some 
tenement  houses,  and  had  money  in  the 
bank  and  life  insurance.  The  adminis¬ 
trator  appointed  by  the  court  will  not  tell 
the  amount  of  the  oil  stock  or  what 
amount  buildings  were  sold  for,  or  any 
information  of.  any  kind  asked  of  her. 
Her  lawyer  claims  they  have  still  time  to 
settle  this  will.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
taking  a  long  time  to  settle,  since  June 
23,  1921.  What  is  the  length  of  time  to 
settle  a  Avill  in  New  York  State?  They 
always  say  they  have  not  sold  oil  stock, 
but  don’t  mention  any  of  money  in  the 
bank,  life  insurance  or  the  •  amount  of 
cash  received  for  buildings.  b.  s. 

Maryland. 

An  executor  or  administrator  has  18 
months  after  their  appointment  in  which 
to  make  settlement  of  the  estate,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  At  the  expiration 
of  that  period  any  person  interested  may 
make  application  to  the  court  for  an 
order  directing  the  executor  or  adminis¬ 
trator  to  account.  n.  t. 


Wife’s  Claim  on  Husband’s  Livestock 

Can  a  wife  hold  a  claim  on  live  stock 
which  belongs  to  her  husband?  I  have 
furnished  money  to  buy  part  of  these 
cows  and  I  have  taken  a  claim  on  horses 
and  cows  on  a  debt  owed  me  by  my  hus¬ 
band.  I  have  been  informed  that  my 
claim  is  not  good ;  that  is,  I  could  not 
hold  them.  Is  this  right?  If  my  claim 
is  good,  just  what  paper  should  I  hold  to 
keep  it  good,  and  how  long  could  it  run 
without  interest  and  still  be  good? 

Ohio.  .  MRS.  M.  G. 

The  wife  may  hold  security  on  proper¬ 
ty  owned  by  her  husband  for  actual  in¬ 
debtedness.  Your  security  probably 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  chattel  mort¬ 
gage.  and  this  you  should  file  in  the  town 
clerks’  office  and  keep  a  renewal  filed  each 
year.  n.  t. 


Gravel  Pit  Affecting  Well 

The  owner  of  the  next  farm  to  me  has 
just  started  a  gravel  pit,  and  intends  to 
sell  gravel  up  to  my  line.  Six  feet  from 
my  line  is  my  well,  the  only  water  sup¬ 
ply  I  have,  or  chance  of  obtaining  water. 
I  am  afraid  it  will  drain  my  well.  What 
are  my  rights,  or  can  I  stop  him  from 
digging  and  taking  gravel  out  so  near  my 
well?  F.  s.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

Where  one  constructs  works  on  his 
premises  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  his 
rights,  and  with  no  malicious  intention, 
there  is  no  actionable  injury,  although 
the  natural  effect  is  to  draw  off  the  water 
from  a  neighbor’s  well  or  spring.  A  land- 
owner  has  entire  domain  over  the  whole 
of  his  estate,  and  has  the  right  to  exca¬ 
vate  on  his  own  land  and  close  to  the 
ine  of  an  adjoining  owner,  but  in  doing 
so  he  must  prevent  his  neighbor’s  soil 
1  rom  falling  off,  and  if  by  depriving  the 
adjoining  land  of  its  natural  support  he 
causes  it  to  crumble  or  fall  away,  he 
would  be  liable  for  damages  sustained, 
unless  he  supports  the  land  or  the  ad¬ 
joining  landowner  consents  to  the  re¬ 
moval.  tjt  fp 


Trespass  on  Vacant  Lot 

I  have  a  vacant  lot  in  city  where  it 
ias  been  crossed  (I  do  not  'know  how 
long)  by  the  public.  My  father  died  re¬ 
cently,  he  having  had  this  lot  for  about 
o0  years.  If  I  remember  he  put  up  a 
notice  12  or  15  years  ago  to  prohibit  tres¬ 
passing.  This  was  torn  down.  After¬ 
wards  he  put  up  an  iron  railing,  and  this 
was  torn  down.  It  seems  to  be  a  short 
cut  for  workmen  going  to  work.  Can  I 
stop  them,  and  hold  the  land,  and  if  I 
cannot,  and  sell  same,  would  the  new 
owner  be  able  to  stop  them  trespassing? 

Connecticut.  H  H> 

To  acquire  an  easement  by  prescription 
the  use  must  be  continuous  and  uninter¬ 
rupted,  for  substantial  interruption  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  adverse  use  is  fatal 
to  the  claim.  We  doubt  if  the  public  has 
acquired  any  easement  in  your  property, 
and  think  that  you  can  close  the  same  if 
you  desire  to.  ^  T 


What  makes 

a  boot  wear? 


Mere  are  two  simple  facts  it  will  pay  you  to  knoiv 


It  isn’t  always  the  largest  man  who  can  lift 
the  heaviest  load. 


Big  bones  are  not  enough.  It  takes  muscle! 


That’s  the  way  it  is  with  your  boots. 
Thick,  tough  rubber,  backed  with  the  right 
fabric,  can  make  them  rugged,  but  unless 
that  rubber  stretches  easily  your  boots  won’t 
Stand  up  under  the  strain  of  constant  bending. 

“U.S.”  Boots  are  both  s  trong  and  flexible . 

We’ve  built  from  seven  to  eleven  layers  of 
fabric  and  rubber  into 


them  at  the  four  places 
where  we  know  the 
heaviest  shocks  come. 
Ankle,  back  of  the 
heel,  instep,  and  sole 
— there’s  not  one  vital 
spot  in  the  whole  boot 
that  isn’t  completely 
protected. 

But  we’ve  done  more 
to  insure  extra  wear  for 
“U.S.”  Boots  than  to  put 
in  these  reinforcements. 


A  strip  of  rubber  cut  from  a 
“U.  S.”  Boot  stretches  more  than 
5  times  its  length  without  break - 
ing — and  snaps  back  into  shape 
like  an  elastic  band.  This  live, 
elastic  rubber  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  unusual  flexibility  and 
long  wear  of  “U.  S.”  Boots . 


Cut  a  strip  of  rubber  from  a  “U.S.”  Boot,  and 
you  d  find  it  would  stretch  more  than  five  times  its 
length  without  breaking!  Into  every  “U.S.”  Boot 
is  put  rubber  as  live  as  an  elastic  band.  That’s  why, 
when  the  strains  come,  “U.S.”  Boots  can  bend  so 
easily.  No  cracking — no  giving  way  in  a  pinch — • 
but  plenty  of  reserve  power  at  all  times.  These  two 
simple  facts  about  “U.S.”  Boots  explain  why  they 
wear  so  long.  It  will  pay  you  to  keep  them  in  mind. 


THE  INSTEP— A  series 
of  graduated  reinforc¬ 
ing  layers  in  the  instep 
combines  unusual 
flexibility  with  surpris¬ 
ing  strength . 


Other  “U.  S.”  Rubber  Footwear 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  in  the  big  “U.S.”  line.  There’s 
the  “U.S.”  Walrus,  the  famous  all¬ 
rubber  overshoe — the  “U.S.”  lace 
Bootee,  a  rubber  overshoe  for  spring 
and  fall — “U.S.”  Arctics  and  Rubbers 
— all  styles  and  sizes  for  the  whole 
family.  Look  for  the  “U.S.”  trade 
mark,  whenever  you  buy — the  honor 
mark  of  the  largest  rubber  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

<  Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  Philadelphia  fruit  and  vegetable 
market  has  been  rather  quiet  for  the  past 
week  or  10  days,  the  trade  showing  more 
interest  in  Southern  and  Western  com¬ 
modities  than  those  raised  nearer  home. 
The  season  is  now  so  far  advanced  on 
Southern  and  Western  vegetables  that 
the  variety  now  on  the  local  market  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  offered  during  much 
of  our  growing  season  in  the  North.  The 
volume  offered  is,  of  course,  much  small¬ 
er.  During  the  first  half  of  February,  let¬ 
tuce  was  one  of  the  most  popular  veg¬ 
etables  coming  from  California  and  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  celery  was  also  in  good  demand. 
Tomatoes  have  been  selling  on  a  steady  to 
firm  market  for  a  week  or  more.  String 
and  Lima  beans  should  not  be  forgotten, 
the  former  wholesaling  on  the  11th  at 
$3.50  to  $4  for  freighted  stock,  and  ex¬ 
press  receipts  sold  up  to  $5.50  per  %-bu. 
hamper,  while  Lima  beans,  which  have 
been  on  the  market  but  a  few  days, 
ranged  from  $6  to  $10  per  %-bu.  hamper. 
The  preference  now  is  for  new  cabbage, 
rather  than  old,  and  prices  on  the  former 
advanced  during  the  week  50c,  to  $1.75  to 
$2.25  per  %-bbl.  hamper.  Eggplant 
should  be  included  in  the  list  of  Southern 
vegetables  available,  as  well  as  peas, 
spinach,  new  carrots,  kale  and  parsley. 
In  addition,  California  contributed  arti¬ 
chokes,  chicory  and  cauliflower  and  even 
asparagus  from  Ohio  hothouses  was  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  in  the  market,  selling  at 
from  $4  to  $7  per  %-lb.  bunch.  Straw¬ 
berries  and  citrus  fruits  are  also  warm 
climate  commodities  which  add  to  tin*  va¬ 
riety  of  fresh  food  products  now  available. 
During  these  days  of  properly  balanced 
meals  it  can  truly  be  said  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  seeks  a  large  variety  of  produce, 
but  purchases  in  small  quantities.  The 
market  for  old  cabbage  last  week  was  dull 
and  much  of  it  very  ordinary  and  price 
ranges  wide,  New  York  Danish  ranging 
from  $25-$35  a  ton.  ‘Onions  were  dull  and 
weak,  with  quality  and  prices  irregular, 
but  really  good  stock  sold  generally  at 
$2.25  to  '$2.50  per  100-lb.  sack.  Long 
Island  is  still  contributing  Brussels 
sprouts,  25c  a  quart  being  about  top 
price  for  good  stock.  There  was  a  good 
supply  of  nearby  vegetables.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  sold  well  and  the  market  was  firm¬ 
ly  held  at  $2.75  to  $3  a  bushel  for  Dela¬ 
ware  sweets,  and  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  %- 
bu.  basket  for  those  coming  from  New 
Jersey.  Parsnips  weakened,  but  old  car¬ 
rots  strengthened  a  little.  Other  root 
crops  were  about  steady,  and  the  few 
nearby  greens  offered  were  in  good  de¬ 
mand.'  Potatoes  have  been  moving  slow¬ 
ly,  round  whites  grading  U.  S.  No.  1  sell¬ 
ing  generally  at  $2.50  to  $2.90  per  !<>()- 
lb.  sack.  The  apple  market  was  dull  and 
inclined  to  be  weak,  buyers  apparently 
purchasing  only  for  immediate  needs. 

A -2% -in.  Greening  ranged  from  $4.25  to 
95  a”  barrel,  and  unclassified  Greening 
sold  around  $3.50.  Stay  man  from  vari¬ 
ous  sections  ranged  from  $3  to  $3.7.)  a 
barrel  for  2%-in.  size,  the  3-in.  Stayman 
bringing  $1.75  to  $1.90  per  bu.  hamper. 
At  the  same  time  Stayman  from  thejvest 
coast  were  quoted  at  $1.65  to  $1.8o  per 
box  for  extra  fancy  large  apples. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Frequent  fluctuations  in  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket  are  to  be  expected  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Storage  stocks  are  at  their 
lowest  in  late  Winter  and  early  Spring, 
and  variations  in  current  receipts  are 
likely  to  be  reflected  in  market  prices. 
During  the  past  week  the  demand  m  gen¬ 
eral  has  been  good  for  both  storage  and 
fresh  eggs.  Prices  climbed  from  43c  a 
dozen  on  Feb.  1  on  nearby  extras  to  51c 
on  the  6th,  jumping  5c  a  dozen  in  one  day 
on  account  of  light  receipts  said  to  be 
due  to  weather  conditions  in  producing 
sections  interfering  with  collections  and 
production.  The  upward  trend  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  drop  of  3c  a  dozen  when  re¬ 
ceipts  were  more  liberal  and  the  demand 
limited.  There  was  also  a  good  demand 
for  refrigerator  eggs,  which  was  an  un¬ 
expected  event,  as  cold  storage  holdings 
throughout  the  country  have  been  unusu¬ 
ally  heavy  for  the  season,  and  dealers 
have  been  wondering  how  they  were  to 
dispose  of  them  without  a  big  loss.  Prices 
advanced  3c  a  dozen  on  best  refrigerator 
etrgs,  selling  on  the  9th  at  2<  to  o4c  a 
dozen.  The  preliminary  cold  storage  re¬ 
port  issued  by  the  government  for  r  eli.  1 
shows  198.000  cases  of  eggs  on  hand, 
compared  with  213,000  cases  in  192o  and 
181.000  cases  for  the  five-year  average. 
Of  the  four  large  cities,  New  York.  1  hil- 
adelphia,  Boston  and  Chicago.  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  the  only  one  having  fewer  stor- 
•itre  eggs  on  hand  on  Feb.  9  than  a  year 
So,  New  York  reporting  90,272  eases, 
compared  with  28.S71  ease  in  1923.  and 
Chicago  37,337  cases,  against  <.6ol  cases 

^ '  There  was  very  little  change  in  the 
prices  on  the  live  poultry  market  during 
the  week.  Live  fowl  prices  dropped  a  lit¬ 
tle  but  soon  recovered,  with  colored  stock 
selling  at  25  to  27c  per  lb.  As  usual  at 
tliis  season  of  the  year  the  preference  s 
f  u*  the  smaller  fowl.  White  Leghorns 
were  quoted  at  24c  per  lb.  Fancy  Sprin* 
b -oilers  were  in  very  good  demand,  and 
the  few  fancy  offered  brought  as  high  as 


40c  per  lb.  Three-pound  chickens  were 
steadily  held  at  30  to  32c,  while  heavy 
chickens  sold  mostly  around  25c  per  lb. 
Fresh-killed  fowl  were  in  moderate  de¬ 
mand,  and  during  the  week  the  market 
eased  off  about  1c  per  lb.,  fresh-killed, 
dry-picked,  dry-packed,  barreled  stock 
selling  at  28  to  30c  for  4  to  5  lb.  fowl. 
On  the  other  hand,  nearby  chickens  ad¬ 
vanced  about  3c  per  lb.  during  the  first 
week  or  10  days  in  February,  the  heavier 
stock  ranging  from  30  to  34c,  and  the  1% 
to  2  lb.  chickens  35  to  41c  per  lb.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  dressed  poultry  since  the  first  of 
the  year  were  reported  at  3.218,712  lbs. 
on  Feb.  9,  or  nearly  500,000  lbs.  heavier 
than  for  a  similar  period  in  1923,  and 
while  considerable  quantities  were  put  in 
storage,  still  the  amount  on  hand  was 
about  500,000  lbs.  less  than  a  yes-  ago 
on  the  above  mentioned  date. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  demand  for  desirable  grades  o l  hay 
was  generally  good,  with  No.  1  Timothy 
selling  chiefly  at  $28  to  $28.50  a  ton,  and 
No.  2  and  No.  1  light  clover  mixed  $27 
to  $27.50  a  ton.  Rye  straw  has  been 
working  out  around  $20  a  ton,  and  best 
wheat  and  oat  straw  at  $18  a  ton. 

B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8-14c ;  liamburg,  lb., 
20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ;  round 
steak,  lb.,  24e ;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c ; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  24c ;  sausage,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c; 
woodchuck,  lb.,  30c ;  rabbits,  dressed, 
lb.,  30c. 

Live  poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  26c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  28c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
32c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb..  35c;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs. — White,  extra,  47c ;  duck  eggs, 
56c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim  milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  80c ;  goats' 
milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Butter. — Creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
58c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  56c;  cheese,  cream, 
lb.,  34c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Lima  beans,  qut.,  12c;  beans,  lb.,  10c; 
beets,  bunch,  5c ;  bushel,  $1.35  ;  cabbage, 
lb..  3c;  carrots,  lb.,  5c,  bushel,  $1.25; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  18c;  celery,  bunch,  10c; 
citron,  lb..  10c;  fresh  horseradish,  bottle, 
12c ;  new  green  onions,  bueh,  7%c ; 
kale,  peck,  20c ;  lettuce,  head.  10c ;  Bos¬ 
ton,  head,  12c;  onions,  dry,  lb.,  6c; 
bushel  $2.75;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.10;  pumpkins,  each,  10-15c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  new,  bunch,  7%c;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  7c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  Swiss  chard, 
lb.,  10c ;  turnips,  lb.,  4c,  bushel,  80c. 

'Sweet  cider,  gal.,  45c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  4c;  oney,  card,  23c.  strained, 
lb.,  18c;  popcorn,  3  lbs..  25c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2-$2.7o ;  eider  vinegar, 
gal.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  10-12c,  heavy,  lb..  9c; 
veal,  lb.,  14c;  mutton,  lb.,  15-26c;  lamb, 
lb..  30-35c  ;  beef,  lb..  0-9c. 

Live  poultry.- — Ducks,  lb.,  20-28c ; 
chickens,  lb..  20-27c;  fowls,  lb.,  20-27c; 
geese,  lb..  28-30c ;  guinea  hens,  live,  each, 
75e-$l  ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c ;  turkeys,  lb., 
50c. 

Dressed  poultry.  —  Ducks,  lb..  45c; 
chickens,  lb.,  40c;  fowls,  lb..  40c;  geese, 
lb..  40-45e ;  turkeys,  lb.,  55-75e. 

Butter  lb.,  55-65c  eggs;  50-60c ;  duck 
eggs.  90-95c;  Italian  chesee,  lb.,  35-40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c-$2.50 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1- 
$1.50;  beans,  bu.,  $4-$7 ;  white  kidney, 
lb.,  10c;  red  kidney,  lb..  9c beets,  bu., 
S0c-$1 ;  cabbage,  crate,  50-S5c ;  carrots, 
crate,  90c-$1.25 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
50c-$’l;  garlic,  lb..  10c;  honey,  qt.,  65-, 
75c.  cap,  25-30e;  lettuce,  Boston,  doz., 
40-50c,  leaf,  per  head,  5c;  onions,  bu., 
75c-$1.40 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75;  potatoes,  bu.,  8oc- 
$1;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75e-$l;  turnips,  bu., 
$1  :  Winter  squash,  lb..  3-5c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton.  $20-$21 ;  No.  2.  819; 
straw,  ton,  $14-$17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1;  oats,  bu.,  60c;  corn, 

95c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef. — -Carcass,  lb..  13-l<c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  14-16c ;  hindquarters, 
lb,  19-20e;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11- 
12c;  heavy,  lb.,  9-10e;  Spring  lambs,  lb., 
24-25c  ;  yearling  lambs,  lb..  17-20c ;  mut¬ 
ton.  lb.,  10-llc;  veal,  lb.,  18-19c. 

Live  poultry.— Springers,  lb..  ‘_0-l6c ; 
fowls,  lb..  20-28c ;  stags,  lb„  12-loc;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  12c ;  guinea  fowls,  each,  40- 
50c ;  pigeons,  each.  15-20c ;  ducks,  lb.. 
20- 26c ;  geese,  lb...  20-22c  ;  turkeys,  lb.. 
30-35c;  rabbits,  pair,  50-60e.  _ 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  4o-o0c ; 
eggs,  50-55c ;  nuts,  hickory,  bu.,  \  ^nl- 
nuts,  bu..  $1.50-$2 ;  butternuts,  bu.. 

sn  50-$°  oo 

Apples,  Baldwins,  bu..  80c-$1.25 ; 
Greenings,  bu.,  75c-$l ;  Kings.  $1  -$1.25  ; 
Spys,  $1-$1.75 ;  Russets,  7oc-S0c  ;  \\  olf 
River,  $1-$1.75. 

Beets,  bu.,  75-S0c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
60-75c.  per  100  heads,  $4.50-$o.50 ;  red. 
doz..  75-80e;  ton.  $25-$27 ;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.15-$1.50 ;  celery,  doz.  stalks,  S0c-81 ; 
endive,  French,  lb.,  35-40c :  horsernrPh. 
lb,  S-lOe;  lettuce,  doz.  heads.  25-40c, 
Boston,  hamper,  $2-$2.25,  iceberg,  crate, 


$3-$3.25 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1-$1.50 ; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.75-$2.50 ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1-$1.25  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20-25c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  S0-85c ;  radises,  doz. 
bunches,  20-25e ;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75-S0c ; 
spinach,  bu..  $2-$2.15 ;  turnips,  bu.,  90c- 
i  1  ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches. 
40-50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $6-$6.25  ;  white  marrow,  $8  ;  red 
kidney,  $6-$6.25 ;  •  pea,  $4 ;  medium, 
$4.50;  white  kidney,  $7-$7.50;  yellow  eye, 
$5 ;  imperials,  $6. 

Raw  furs. — Skunk,  No.  1,  $2.25-$2.50 ; 
No.  2.  $1.25-$1.50 ;  No.  3,  $1-$1.25  ;  No. 
4,  60-75c;  muskrat,  No.  1,  $1.50;  mink, 
prime,  $5-$10 ;  raccoon,  prime,  each,  $3- 
$6;  medium,  $2-$4 ;  small,  $l-$2 ;  weasel, 
white,  each,  20-70c. 

Hides. — Steers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c ;  No.  2.  4c ; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  4c;  horsehides,  each, 
$2-$3 ;  sheep  skins,  each,  50c-$1.50;  calf. 
No.  1,  13c;  No.  2,  12c;  lambs.  50e-$1.50; 
shearlings,  25-75c ;  wool._  fleece,  lb.,  3o- 
40c  ;  unwashed  medium.  35-40c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.08-81.10;  corn,  93-94c; 
oats,  57-58c;  rye,  80-82e. 

Hay.  No.  1.  Timothy,  $22  ;  Alfalfa,  ton, 
$21-$23;  mixed  hay,  $17-$19;  oat  straw, 
ton,  $14-$16 ;  wheat  straw.  $14-$16 ; 
rye,  $20. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  have  been  fairly  steady  in  the 
local  produce  markets  lately.  Butter  has 
been  quite  active  at  firm  quotations  and 
eggs  are  iii  steady  demand.  Live  poultry 
supplies  have  been  light.  A  number  of 
vegetables  have  been  advancing,  while 
fruits  are  steady. 

BUTTE  R — C I IEESE — EG  G  S 

Butter,  strong ;  creamery,  50-56 1 : 
dairy,  crocks,  35-44c ;  common.  25-2Sc ; 
Cheese,  weak;  daisies,  flats,  26-30c ;  long¬ 
horns,  26-27c ;  Limburger,  34-35c.  Eggs, 
steady  ;  hennery.  45-50c ;  State  and  West¬ 
ern  candled,  44-46c ;  storage,  32-37c. 

-  POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm;  turkeys,  34-3Sc  ; 
fowls.  27-33c;  roasters.  28-30c ;  old  roos¬ 
ters,  17-20c ;  capons,  33-38c;  ducks,  28- 
30c;  geese.  20-23c.  Live  poultry,  firm; 
turkeys,  29-31  c;  fowls,  20-29c ;  Spring¬ 
ers,  26-28c ;  old  roosters,  14-16c;  ducks, 
28-30c- ;  geese,  -18-20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  slow ;  Gravenstein,  bu..  $2- 
$2.35;  Wealthy.  $1.30-$1.50;  McIntosh, 
Jonathan.  $1.75-82.25;  Kings,  $1.40- 
$150;  Northern  Spies,  $1.50  -$1.75; 
Green,  $1-81.50;  fancy,  box,  $3.25-83.50. 
Potatoes,  steady :  home-grown.  40c-$l ; 
Bermudas,  bbl..  $15-819;  sweets,  hamper, 
$3-83.25. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Grapes,  slow ;  Malagas,  keg,  80.75-$ 
Strawberries,  steady;  Florida,  qt.,  55- 
60c.  Cranberries,  slow;  Cape  Cod.  50- 
lb.  box,  $3.25-$4 ;  Howe’s,  $4.25-$5. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  steady ;  white  kidney,  cwt., 
$10.50-$11  ;  red  kidney,  $7.25-$8 ;  pea, 
medium.  $6-$7.50.  Onions,  weak.  Span¬ 
ish,  crate.  $1.75-$2;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2- 
$2.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  firm ;  artichokes,  crate, 
$6.50-$7.50;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
hamper,  $4.50-86.7.) ;  beets,  bu.,  75c-$l  ; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  25-30c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  S0c-$1 ;  Florida,  hamper,  $1.75-$2 ; 
cauliflower,  hamper.  $2.25-2.60;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  $1-$1.15 ;  cucumbers,  doz^, 
$2.75-$3.50 ;  eggplant.  Southern,  crate,  $3- 
$4.50;  endive,  doz.,  65c-$l ;  lettuce,  crate. 
$1.25-$1.65  ;  basket,  75-S5c  ;  Iceberg,  box, 
$2.75-$3.25 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  basket, 
$1.40  to  $1.60;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50- 
S0c :  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50i-$1.75 ;  ^peas, 
Southern,  hamper,  $7.75-$S.50;  peppers, 
Southern,  crate.  $2.75-$3.25 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  30-40c ;  rhubarb,  dozen 
bunches.  $l-$l-50;  Spinach,  Texas,  bu.. 
$1.75-82.25;  tomatoes.  Southern,  box.  $5- 
$6 ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  50e-$l ;  yellow, 
60-65c  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches, 
75-90c. 

SWEETS 

Ilonev,  steady ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
23c;  dark,  15  to  17c_  Maple  products, 
firm;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $19; 
clover  mixed,  $13  to  $15;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $13  :  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $12  to 
$14.  Wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $28;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $29;  Red-dog,  $35.50;  cottonseed 
meal  $45 ;  oilmeal.  $40 ;  hominy,  $34 ; 
gluten,  $40.30;  oat  feed,  $17.50;  rye  mid¬ 
dlings,  82S.40.  J •  w.  c. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  14.  1924. 

February  milk  prices  are  as  follows  for 
3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210  mile  zone : 
League  Pool,  Class  1.  $2.33;  Class  2 A, 
$2.10;  Class  2B.  $2.35;  Class  2C.  $2.35; 
Class  3,  $2.05.  Non-pool  flat  price,  $2.30. 
Sheffield  price,  all  milk,  $3.35. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . . $0.52 


Dairy,  best  . 

.51 

@ 

.51% 

Common  to  good . 

.41 

@ 

.47 

Packing  stock  . 

.24 

@ 

.30 

Danish  . 

.51%  @ 

.52% 

Argentine  . 

.44 

@ 

.48 

Siberian  . 

.42 

@ 

.44 

New  Zealand  . 

.50 

@ 

.51 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  specials.$0.26%  @$0.27 

Average  run . 24  @  .‘24% 

Skims  . 10  @  .19 

New  make,  fancy . 21%  @  .22% 

Average  run  . .20  @  .20% 

EGGS 


White,  choice  to  fancy.... 

.$0.49  @$0.50 

Medium  to  good . . . 

.  .45  @  .48 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best. 

.  .46  @  .47 

Gathered,  best  .  : . 

.  .43  @  .45 

Common  to  good . 

.34  @  .40 

Storage,  best  . . 

Common  to  good . 

.  .25@  .28 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . 

.$0.24  @$0.27 

Chickens  . 

.  .25  @  .33 

Broilers  . 

.  .40(5?  .55 

Roosters  . 

.  .15(5 )  .16 

Ducks  . 

.  .30  @  .35 

Geese  . 

.  .20  @  .23 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . 

.  $0.34  @$0.35 

Common  to  good . 

.  .25  @  .32 

Chickens,  best  . 

.  .40(3?  .42 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  .28  @  .36 

Roosters  . 

.  .10@  .21 

Ducks  . 

.  .25  @  .28 

Geese  . 

.  ,20@  26 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz..  . 

.  9.00 @11. 00 

9  to  10  lbs . 

6  to  8  lbs . . . 

Spring  guineas,  pair . 

.  1.00  @  1.50 

FRUIT 

Apples— McIntosh,  bbl.  .  .  . 

.$3.00  @$6.50 

Greening  . 

.  2.25 @  7.00 

Baldwin  . 

.  2.00 @  5.50 

Spy  . .  .  . 

.  3.00@  7.00 

Wealthy  . 

.  2.00(5?  3.75 

.  3  00 (a)  4  50 

Twenty  Ounce . 

.  2.00(5?  4.00 

Stayman  . 

.  2.25@  4.25 

Jonathan  . 

.  2.00 @  3.00 

Grimes  . 

.  2.50 @  3.00 

York  . 

.  3.00@  4.50 

Pears — Kieffer,  bbl . 

.  2.00@  4.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Half-bbl.  box  . 

.  2.50(5?  3.75 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.  .30  @  .50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Carrots,  100-lb.  bag . 

Cabbage,  100-lb.  bag . 

New,  bu.  basket  . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Parsley,  100  bunches . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Peas,  Southern,  bu.  basket. 

Squash,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . . 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bunches. .  . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack . 

Long  Island,  150  lbs... 

State,  150  lbs . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  .  .  . 


3.25@  3.75 
1.75@  3.00 
1.50(3?  3.00 
1.25@  1.75 
8.000)10.00 
3.000)  3.50 
2.75  @ 
2.25(3? 

2.25  @ 
5.00(3? 
1.75@ 
3.00(5? 
4.50@ 

5.00  @ 
1.50(5? 
1.50@ 

5.00  @ 
4.00(5? 

.10(5) 
1.00(5? 


3.50 
3.25 

4.50 
9.00 
2.00 

7.50 

5.50 

6.50 

3.50 
2.00 
9.00 
6.00 

.20 

1.50 


.$3.25  @$3.85 
.  3.55@  3.75 
.  2.75@  3.00 
..  9.00@15.00 
..  1.50@  3.75 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav — Timothy,  No.  1.... 

,  $28.00@$29.00 

No.  2  . . 

.  20.00(5)  27.00 

No.  3  . 

22.00@  24.00 

Straw — Rye  . 

.  20.00@  21.00 

Oat  . . 

13.00@  14. .00 

COUNTRY -DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves — Choice  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

.  .  .15(5?  .‘20 

Grassers  . 

.  ...  ,11@  .14 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each.. 

.  .  .  10.00(5)14.00 

Pig*.  40-S0  lbs . 

.  ..  .10@  .13 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best  . $16.00@$17.00 

Lower  grades  .  10.00(5?  14.50 

Sheep  .  4.00@  8  50 

Lambs  .  13.00(3}  15.25 

Hogs  .  6.50@  <  .7o 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 


14 

.10 


Grade  B,  loose,  qt. 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Butteimilk,  qt. 


.53 


Good  to  choice 


.48  @  .51 


Lower  grades . 45  @  .47 


Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. .  .  , 

Butter,  best  . 

Cheese  . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

.  .  .  $0.63@ 

.  .  .  .34  @ 

. . .  .62@ 

.  .  .  .50@ 

.  .  .  .30  @ 

Chickens,  lb . 

.45@ 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.45@ 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.11 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.29 

.64 

.38 

.65 

.60 

.40 

.50 

.48 

.04 
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Now  Sold 
Darect  To  You 


We’ve  cut  every  possible 
penny  from  our  prices.  The 
famous  Peerless  Fence,  Steel 
Posts,  Gates,  Roofing  and  Paints 
are  now  down  to  rock  bottom. 

Our  new  plan  of  selling  direct  to 
farmers  has  made  this  possible  by 
cutting  out  all  in-between  Profits. 

SAVE  40% 

Get  our  big  104  page  catalog, 
giving  lowest  prices  ever  quoted. 

Farm  fence  as  low  as  19  cents  a 
rod.  Same  high  Peerless  quality 
that  has  made  our  goods  standard 
for  years.  We  ship  quickly  from  Factories  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Adrian,  Mich.,  or  Memphis, Tenn. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK  today.  Address 

PEERLESS  WIRE  A  FENCE  CO. 

Sopi.  14030  Oloveland,  Ohio 


|REg 


Over  800,000  farmer  customers 
save  money buyingtheir  Fence, 

Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing  and 
Paints  from  this  Bargain  Book. 

My  low  prices  and  high  quality 
can’t  be  beat,  and  besides 

*®»I  Still  Pay  the  Freight  j 

IMy  Direct-from-Factory  Plan  of  Dealing  J 

saves  all  unnecessary  costs— means  a  clear  '  _ _ 

saving  to  you  of  1-3  or  more.  Get  Free  Book— see 
for  yourself  before  you  buy. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO . .  D.pt.430eCI«»«land,  Ohio 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREK  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  A'ul  li¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Snmpfe  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1 84ti. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  W ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  wilh  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  T ubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y, 


ROOFING 
\ 


Think  of  It.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.48  per  100 
,  '  Bq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 

only  $4.80.  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  Bave  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  1 05 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Faclories  Co.,  SOcuvi'i°nd.Bodhio 


SULPHUR 

“ Bergenport  Brand ” 

FOR  SPRAYING,  INSECTICIDE 
AND  DUSTING  PURPOSES 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 
lOO  William  St.  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ' 


THE  MAILBAG 


Cover  Crops  for  Garden 

Here  is  a  typical  question.  A  reader 
has  about  an  acre  of  land  in  a  small  town. 
He  wants  to  keep  chickens  and  have  a 
good  garden,  not  this  year,  but  in  1925 
At  present  the  land  is  grown  up  into 
weeds  and  tough  grass.  Last  year  he 
had  half  of  it  plowed  and  put  in  1,200 
lbs.  of  lime.  He  wants  a  half  acre  gar¬ 
den  and  the  rest  for  a  chicken  pen.  What 
is  a  simple  way  of  getting  into  action? 
We  suggest  plowing  the  other  half  of  the 
acre  and  then  harrowing  the  whole  care¬ 
fully.  Seed  two  bushels  of  oats  and  about 
6  lbs.  Alsike  clover.  In  the  Fall  plow 
under  the  crop  grown  on  the  half  acre  in¬ 
tended  for  gardening.  The  oat  crop  can 
be  cut  early  and  either  left  on  the  ground 
or  taken  out  for  fodder.  Plow  the  half 
of  the  field  desired  for  the  garden  aud 
seed  half  a  bushel  of  rye  and  about  7  lbs. 
of  Hairy  vetch.  In  the  Spring  plow  this 
rye  and  vetch  under  and  start  the  garden. 
Let  the  clover  remain  on  the  other  half 
and  use  it  for  a  chicken  run. 


Seeding  Down  Pasture 

Many  readers  are  asking  about  seeding 
down  to  new  pastures;  they  want  to  use 
the  ordinary  pasture  grasses  with  Alsike 
and  White  clover,  and  they  think  they 
can  add  10  or  12  lbs.  of  Sweet  clover  so 
as  to  give  considerable  pasture  the  first 
year.  In  case  of  a  wet  season  this  might 
be  fairly  profitable.  The  Sweet  clover 
will  start  early  and  give  some  pasture  the 
first  year.  The  other  grasses  are  slower 
to  start,  and  in  Case  of  a  very  dry  season 
the  quick-growing  Sweet  clover  might  kill 
them  out,  and  in  any  event  the  cattle 
tramping  over  the  new  seeding  and  eat¬ 
ing  the  Sweet  clover  would  kill  out  some 
of  the  smaller  grasses.  Generally  it  is 
better  to  leave  a  new  seeding  alone  the 
first  year,  but  by  using  Sweet  clover  and 
particularly  Hubam  it  will  be  possible  lo 
obtain  some  pasture  this  season,  but  you 
will  take  a  chance  on  killing  much  of  the 
permanent  pasture  out. 


Destroying  White  Grubs 

Old  farmers  know  that  a  pasture  sod 
or  a  meadow  that  has  been  unplowed  for 
many  years  is  usually  filled  with  white 
grubs,  and  these  are  very  bad  on  pota¬ 
toes.  Where  the  plow  shows  large  num¬ 
bers  of  these  grubs  it  is  generally  unwise 
to  plant  potatoes  the  first  year.  Some 
farmers  seem  to  think  that  Fall  plowing 
will  overcome  the  trouble,  and  that  when 
these  pastures  are  turned  over  in  late 
Fall  the  frost  will  kill  most  of  the  grubs. 
We  have  not  found  it  so.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  some  of  the  grubs  are  killed  during 
cold  weather,  but  there  seem  to  be  plenty 
more  where  the  old  stock  came  from.  We 
have  known  farmers  to  plow  an  old  pas¬ 
ture  in  the  Fall  and  have  a  flock  of  tur¬ 
keys  and  chickens  to  follow  the  plow  and 
scratch  out  the  grubs  as  they  are  turned 
over.  In  this  way  a  surprising  number 
of  the  grubs  are  killed.  In  other  cases 
where  grubs  are  known  to  be  numerous 
a  number  of  little  pigs  may  be  turned 
into  the  field,  and  they  will  root  out 
practically  all  the  insects  in  a  short  time. 
We  have  known  such  pigs  practically  to 
clean  a  field  of  these  grubs,  but  unless 
something  of  this  sort  has  been  done  in 
addition  to  plowing,  it  would  be  better 
not  to  plant  potatoes  on  the  old  sod. 


Lime  on  Potatoes 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  much  lime 
to  use  when  planting  potatoes.  We’ 
would  not  use  any  lime  at  all  for  this 
crop.  It  is  quite  likely  that  on  some 
soil  the  use  of  lime  would  increase  the 
potato  crop,  but  the  great  trouble  is,  as 
we  have  often  stated,  that  lime  increase* 
the  amount  of  scab  on  the  potatoes  and  it 
is  not  considered  wise  for  that  reason  to 
lime  potato  ground.  On  seeding  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover,  lime  will  pay.  We 
should  use  one  ton  to  the  acre  of  ground 
limestone  or  one-half  tone  of  burnt  lime. 
Some  farmers  ask  if  they  can  use  lime 
right  on  the  sod.  without  plowing  or 
breaking  up  the  land.  Limestone  is  often 
used  in  this  way.  A  good  dressing  of 
ground  limestone  put  on  the  sod  will  help. 
The  results  will  be  much  slower  than 
where  the  lime  is  worked  into  the  soil, 
but  it  will  prove  a  benefit  in  time. 


Denaturing  the  Auto  Hog 

“Two  ways  of  Telling  a  Snow  Story,” 
pags  97,  reminds  me  of  many  ways  of 
telling  an  “auto  hog”  story.  My  first  is, 
in  our  11  years  of  “back-to-the-iand,”  we 
have  had  little  experience  in  that  line. 
Maybe  I  should  rap  on  wood  three  times, 
as  many  chicken  houses  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  empty  this  Winter.  A  public 
road  divides  our  farm.  As  one  of  the  men 
walked  along  that  road  to  a  part  that  is 
hidden  from  the  house  by  a  hill,  there 
stood  an  auto,  occupants  helping  them¬ 
selves.  The  farm  man  pleasantly  passed 
the  time  of  day  and  discussed  the  weath¬ 
er,  etc.,  then  said,  “Have  you  enough?” 
The  result  was,  after  offering  to  pay  for 
the  plunder,  which  he  accepted,  an  order 
for  Winter  products  and  something  more 
— a  “friend.”  I  did  the  opposite  last 
Summer.  “Not  as  I  do.  but  as  I  say,”  is 
what  a  teacher  of  a  young  men’s  Bible 
class  would  tell  his  boys.  Nevertheless, 
“do  to  others  as  ye  would.”  mrs.  m.  m, 

Pennsylvania. 


THE  LONG  -  LIFE  BATTERY  FOR  YOUR  CAR 


Drawn  by  H.  L.  GROUT  for  The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 


When  is  a  battery  cheap l 

^TpHE  price  is  only  one — and  the  least  one  — 
of  three  things  that  tell  whether  a  battery 
is  a  good  bargain.  More  important  considera¬ 
tions  are:  How  long  will  it  last  and  how  few 
will  be  the  repairs?  One  repair  job  may  change 
the  lowest-priced  battery  into  the  most  costly. 

The  true  way  to  put  a  value  on  your  battery 
is  to  take  the  first  cost,  add  the  repair  bills, 
and  consider  the  length  of  time  the  battery 
lasts.  Do  this  and  you  will  find  that  an  Exide 
Battery  costs  you  less  than  any  other  per 
month  and  per  year  of  service. 

Now,  even  the  first  cost  of  an  Exide  is  low — 
with  the  quality  as  high  as  ever. 

EXIDE  PRICES  are  from  $16.65  up,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  and  geographical  location. 

There  is  an  Exide  made  for  every  car.  Our 
stations,  as  well  as  Radio  Dealers,  sell  Exide 
Radio  Batteries. 

FARM  POWER  AND  LIGHT 
A  great  majority  of  all  farm  power  and 
light  plants  have  Exide  Batteries.  Make 
sure  that  yours  is  a  long-life  Exide. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

Manufactured  in  Canada  by  Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited 
133-157  Dufferin  Street,  Toronto 

Exibe 

BATTERIES 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


We  have  heard  much  of  late  about  the 
subconscious  mind — in  which  memories  or 
mental  pictures  are  tucked  away  and  tem¬ 
porarily  forgotten,  only  to  flash  out  upon 
us  at  unexpected  moments.  Some  people 
refuse  to  admit  that  there  is  any  such 
thing.  I  have  no  time  to  argue  about  it. 
I  will  simply  relate  a  few  things  which 
surely  came  to  me  during  a  recent  rather 
thrilling  incident.  When  I  was  a  boy  I 
read  DeQuincey’s  essay  on  “A  Vision  of 
Sudden  Death,'*  and  it  made  such  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  me  that  for  years  I  could 
not  throw  it  out  of  mind.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  man  riding  at  night  on  the  top  of  an 
old  English  stage  coach.  The  horses  were 
galloping  at  full  speed  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  Suddenly  they  came  to  a  point 
where  two  roads  met  with  a  bridge  over 
a  stream  and  just  at  this  junction  they 
saw  in  the  darkness  the  dim  lights  on 
another  stage  coach  smashing  down  to 
meet  them  !  There  was  no  possible  chance 
to  stop  the  horses  on  either  coach.  On 
they  came  apparently  headed  straight  for 
destruction.  There  seemed  no  possible 
hope  for  avoiding  a  crash,  which  meant 
instant  death.  DeQuincey  pictures  vivid- 
ly  how,  face  to  face  with  death,  a  flood 
of  thoughts  flashed  through  the  mind. 
Reason  seemed  paralyzed,  hopelessly  lost 
as  the  two  coaches  came  together,  1‘  or 
an  instant  all  was  black  as  if  what  we 
call  “life”  was  passing  out  through  the 
shadow.  Hut  there  was  no  crash,  lhe 
wheels  of  one  coach  missed  the  other  by 
the  fraction  of  an  inch.  It  seemed  as  if 
some  human-like  shudder  passed  through 
the  great  carriage,  but  it  went  free  and 
the  panting  horses  halted  a  few  rods  be¬ 
yond — weakened  by  fear  yet  safe ! 

*  *  *  *  * 


It  was  a  tremendous  word  picture  to 
me,  and  for  years  I  could  not  get  it  out 
of  mind  that  I  should  go  through  such  an 
experience  some  day.  1  remember  once 
riding  on  the  train  from  Atlantic  City  to 
Philadelphia.  Two  railroad  tracks  run 
side  by  side.  '  I  glanced  from  the  window 
and  saw  a  train  on  the  other  track  rush¬ 
ing  along  with  ours.  There  was  no  pos¬ 
sible  danger  except  from  a  boiler  ex¬ 
plosion,  yet  that  old  story  of  DeQuincey’s 
flashed  into  mind  and  actually  filled  me 
with  fear.  Then  as  a  boy  I  read  “Whip 
and  Spur,”  by  Geo.  E.  Waring.  He  tells 
among  other  things  of  a  battle  or  skirmish 
during  the  Civil  War.  Waring  organized 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  out  of  what  he 
called  “Missouri  Dutchmen” — that  is 
German  immigrants,  mostly  farmers. 
They  were  mounted  on  big.  clumsy  farm 
horses,  and  were  without '  skill  or  disci¬ 
pline  when  a  small  Confederate  army  in¬ 
vaded  their  territory.  Waring  was  a 
prompt,  decisive  man,  and  before  the 
Confederates  could  prepare  their  line  ot 
battle  he  ordered  his  horsemen  to  charge. 
Some  of  them  were  such  poor  riders  that 
they  were  actually  tied  to  their  saddles. 
Most  of  the  horses  were  frightened  at  the 
firing,  and  ran  away,  but  happily  they 
ran  toward  the  enemy  screaming  as 
horses  often  do  in  fright— with  their 
unwilling  riders  yelling  in  German,  lhe 
Confederates  saw  this  shrieking  mass  ot 
flying  hoofs  and  hands  sweeping  upon 

them,  and  the  effect  was  so  terrifying 

that  they  broke  and 

them  never  stopping 
Arkansas.  It  was  a  - 

Those  farm  horses  ran  till  they  were  ex¬ 
hausted.  and  then  limped  slowly  back,  not 
knowing  that  their  very  fright  and  blunder 
had  won  a  victory. 

Sic  *  *  *  '*1 


ran  —  some  of 
till  they  reached 
perfect  stampede. 


Then  of  course  most  of  us  have  read  of 
the  fearful  struggle  between  horse  and 
men  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  As  a  boy 
I  sat  up  till  morning  reading  Victor 
Hugo’s  story  of  that  great  battle.  lhe 
English  infantry  formed  “hollow  squares. 
The  men  stood  in  lines  three  deep.  The 
men  in  the  first  line  put  one  knee  oii  the 
ground  and  held  their  muskets  against  the 
knee  with  the  bayonet  pointing  up.  The 
second  line  bent  over  with  the  bayonets 
pointing  straight  out,  with  the  third  line 
firing  over  their  heads.  And  the  business 
of  the  French  cavalry  was  to  try  to  break 
these  squares.  They  were  mounted  on  big 
heavy  horses,  trained  and  unafraid,  and 
they  rushed  right  into  these  bayonets. 
The  French  broke  seven  out  of  13  squares, 
but  the  others  closed  up  after  each  charge 
and  saved  the  army.  I  got  the  lesson  of 
this  In  Missouri  those  soldiers  did  not 
know  i chat  to  do  in  the  face  of  that  yell¬ 
ing  mob.  At  Waterloo  the  men  had  been 
drilled  and  trained  for  months  to  defend 
themselves  against  horsemen.  They  knew 
just  what  to  do,  and  each  one  felt  that  the 
fate  of  the  army  might  depend  upon  the 
way  he  held  his  bayonet  against  the  breast 
of  some  big  gray  horse.  Then,  nearly  30 
years  ago,  I  saw  a  near-tragedy  in  New 
York.  It  was  back  in  the  old  days  of 
stone  pavements  and  horses.  Autos  and 
asphalt  were  reposing  in  the  brains  of  in¬ 
ventors  and  in  the  black  lakes  of  Central 
America.  A.  heavily  loaded  truck  came 
along  Center  Street,  the  wheels  slipping 
and  sliding  down  a  little  incline — the 
horses  struggling  to  hold  it  back.  A  good- 
sized  boy  ran  across  ahead  of  the  horses, 
and  when  just  in  front  of  them  his  foot 
slipped,  the  wagon  tongue  swung  and 
knocked  him  right  in  front  of  the  wheels. 


It  did  not  seem  possible  that  he  could 
escape,  but  with  rare  presence  of  mind 
he  began  rolling  sidewise  and  actually 
rolled  himself  out  of  the  track  of  the 
wheels.  They  missed  his  foot  by  about 
six  inches.  The  driver  was  white  with 
terror,  but  the  boy  picked  himself  up, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  walked  off  whistling  as 
if  he  had  just  made  a  home  run  playing 
baseball.  I  never  knew  what  became  of 
him,  but  he  deserved  to  be  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  for  that  exhibition  of  cool  nerve  and 
presence  of  mind. 

:Js  *  *  *  * 

All  these  things  and  many  others  like 
them  have  been  stored  in  mind  apd  for¬ 
gotten.  I  little  expected  to  find  practical 
use  for  them,  but  they  all  flooded  over  me 
to  good  advantage  the  other  day.  You 
may  believe  in  the  subconscious  mind  or 
not,  as  you  like,  but  what  about  this  ex¬ 
perience':1  The  other  morning  mother 
and  I  started  for  New  York  together. 
She  was  to  see  a  dear  friend  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  brave  but  well-nigh  hopeless  struggle 
for  life  at  a  hospital.  Those  of  you  who 
know  something  of  New  York  life  will 
understand  how  the  great  army  of  com¬ 
muters  comes  pouring  into  the  city  every 
morning.  It  is  hard  to  explain  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  one  who  has  never  witnessed  this 
orderly  rush  of  humanity.  There  had 
been  an  ice  storm  through  the  night,  and 
all  the  streets  and  walks  were  wet  and 
slippery.  We  decided  to  take  the  ferry 
across  the  river,  although  I  usually  go 
under  the  Hudson  in  the  tube  or  tunnel. 
When  the  tide  is  high,  as  it  was  that, 
morning,  the  river  rises,  and  the  great 
ferryboats  are  lifted  up  so  that  loaded 
teams  entering  these  boats  must  drive  up 
a  steep  incline,  and  extra  power  or  speed 
will  be  needed  to  carry  the  load  up.  It 
is  often  a  desperate  struggle  and  fight 
for  the  overloaded  horses  to  crawl  upon 
these  boats.  Failure  to  remember  that 
was  my  undoing.  We  missed  the  boat, 
but  it  is  a  phrt  of  the  business  to  make 
a  run  for  it.  That  is  a  habit  which  keeps 
one  in  practice.  A  heavily  loaded  truck 
drawn  by  two  great  gray  horses  was  en¬ 
tering  the  ferry  house  and  making  for 
the  next  boat.  The  horses  were  walking 
slowly  and  mother  easily  and  safely  ran 
ahead  of  them.  I  followed,  but  just  as  I 
did  so  the  driver  cracked  his  whip  and 
urged  his  horses  into  a  run  to  gain  the 
power  needed  to  carry  his  load  to  the 
boat.  And  they  ran  right  at  me  without 
r..y  knowing  that  they  had  increased  their 
speed.  The  first  I  knew  I  felt  their  great 
hoofs  on  the  boards  and  glancing  up  I 
saw  these  great  gray  creatures,  frantic 
from  th  whip  and  their  desire  to  put  the 
last  ounce  of  power  into  their  collars, 
right  upon  me.  I  tried  to  jump  out  of 
the  way,  but  my  foot  slipped  on  the  ice 
and  there  was  no  power  in  the  spring. 
The  driver  was  screaming  and  pulling  at 
his  lines,  but  on  these  great  creatures 
came,  their  hoofs  thundering  on  the  floor. 

jf:  £  $  ijc  :Je. 

It  was  another  “Vision  of  Sudden 
Death” — no  more,  no  less.  I  cannot  be¬ 
gin  to  tell  you  with  what  inconceivable 
rapidity  the  mind  works  at  such  a  mo¬ 
ment.  DeQuincey’s  story  came  to  me 
in  full  detail.  I  thought  of  that  scream¬ 
ing  mob  of  “Dutchmen”  in  Missouri. 
Looking  into  the  faces  of  those  big  horses 
it  seemed  as  if  I  could  see  something 
human  in  their  eyes.  It  seemed  as  if 
they  were  trying  to  say  “We  don’t  want 
to  hurt  you,  but  how  can  we  stop?”  Those 
who  say  that  at  such  moments  the  mind 
goes  dark  and  blank  are  wrong.  My  mind 
was  clear  and  wonderfully  acute.  I 
know  just  how  those  English  soldiers  at 
Waterloo  felt  when  the  French  horses 
rushed  upon  them — but  I  had  no  bayonet 
to  keep  them  back.  The  horses  were 
struggling  to  hold  back  and  the  driver 
pulled  with  all  liis  strength  on  one  line 
to  try  to  swing  them  away.  The  wagon 
tongue  swung  about  as  they  struggled,  and 
struck  me  a  side  blow  somewhere  on  the 
lower  ribs.  I  did  not  seem  to  care  where 
it  fell,  at  any  rate  it  sent  me  flat  in  front 
of  those  horses  as  they  struggled  and 
stamped  to  hold  back.  There  I  lay  watch¬ 
ing  those  great  hoofs  coming  near  and 
nearer.  They  looked  as  large  as  barn 
doors  to  me !  What  do  you  think  of  at 
such  a  time?  The  mind  is  clear — working 
like  lightning — you  are  filled  with  won¬ 
der  at  the  multitude  of  things  which 
crowd  instantly  through  the  brain.  I  could 
not  imagine  why  I  should  fall  down.  It 
is  curious  but  I  remember  thinking  “a 
tongue  in  the  back!”  Human  tongues  have 
hit  me  in  that  place  before,  but  it  re¬ 
mained  for  a  wagon  tongue  to  knock  me 
down.  “But  while  I  am  down  I  am  not 
out  /” 

There  flashed  into  mind  the  mental 
picture  of  that  boy,  30  years  before,  rol¬ 
ling  away  from  that  wagon  wheel.  All 
I  remember  now  is  that  I  rolled  just  as 
the  boy  did.  over  and  over,  away  from  the 
hoofs  and  wheels.  One  of  these  big  hoofs 
struck  the  floor  not  six  inches  from  my 
head,  but  I  rolled  and  Captain  Fred 
Wendelpen  of  the  Erie  marine  service 
caught  me  by  the  shoulders  and  with  a 
quick  jerk  pulled  me  out  of  danger. 

*  $  *  *  # 

I  was  not  hurt  in  the  least,  and  I  could 


“I’ll  Take 

a  Chance!” 

THE  thought  that  goes  with  the 
cup  of  coSee  at  the  evening  meal 
is  a  disturbing  one.  “It  may  keep  me 
awake  tonight!” 

The  something  [caffeine]  in  coffee 
that  keeps  so  many  folks  awake  nights, 
is  entirely  absent  in  Postum — the  de¬ 
licious,  pure  cereal  beverage.  The  dif¬ 
ference  means  a  full  night’s  rest  and 
a  bright  tomorrow. 

Postum 

for  Health 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 

Instant  Postum  [in  tins]  pre¬ 
pared  instantly  in  the  cup  by 
the  addition  of  boiling  water. 

Postum  Cereal  [in  packages] 
for  those  who  prefer  the  flavor 
brought  out  by  boiling  fully 
20  minutes.  The  cost  of  either 
form  is  about  one-half  cent  a 
cup. 

At  grocers  everywhere 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  c>atisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


80-ACRE  Eastern  Shore  MARYLAND  FARM 

g.SO  per  A.  On  State  concrete  road.  1  mile  from  town,  ex¬ 
cellent  strawberry  farm :  level,  light  soil;  good  buildings. 
$40  an  acre,  cash;  balance,  easy  payments.  Write  for 
our  free  Catalog  describing  this  and  many  other  farms. 

MATTHEWS  FARM  AGENCY.  Inc. 

1007M3,  Market  St.  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Days  Free  Trial 

SEND^b 


MONEY 


iree  Timet 
ranger  Than 
ickle-Harnese  — 

ilsh  Harness  has  no 
ckles  to  tear  straps,  no  , 
igs  to  wear  straps,  no  buckle 
les  to  weaken  them.  Walsh  ■ 
ecial  Test  Leather — explained 
big  free  book — double  strength 
d  wear  of  ordinary  harness  leather 

•*  Down  After  30  Days  Free  Trial 

^Balance  monthly.  Return  if  not  sat- 
L/isfactory.  Sold  only  direct  by  mail  to 
you.  Made  in  all  styles— back  pad. 
e  backer,  breechingless,  etc.  Write  tor 
ee  catalog- ,  now  while  you  think  of  it 

JAMES  M.  WALSH ,  Pres. 
WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

639  Keefe  Ave.  Milwaukee,  W»«. 


.law  itio  j  vu  n  j  — — — —  — 

30  days  free,  as  thousands 
in  every  state  have  done. 
Costs  Less — Lasts  Long- 
r — The  Walsh  is  the 
world ’8  strongest 
harness.  Is  easily 
adjusted  to  any 
size  horse  in 
ten  minutes. 


FREE 

GJ0QK, 


BADGER’S 

Boot  and  Shoe  Drier 

Will  dry  the  wettest  boots 
or  other  footwear  in  5  to 
20  minutes  on  any  stove 
or  heater.  Rustproof  will 
last  a  lifetime.  Guaran¬ 
teed  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Sent  postpaid  C.0 1). 
for  $1.25, 

THE  BADGER  MFG.  CO. 
Manchester  Center,  Vermoitf 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not'  handle1 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


LUBRICATING  OILS 

AND  GREASES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

By  shipping  direct  from  Pennsylvania  refinery  we  save 
you  money  and  furnish  the  very  best  quality.  We  slop 
"in  55,  30  and  15  gal.  drums,  a  faucet  with  every  drum.  Ask 
for  prices  on  Automobile  Oil,  Tractor  Oil,  Gas  Engine 
Oil  Cylinder  Oil,  Cream  Separator  Oil,  Castor  Machine 
Oil  &c.  REFINERS’  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Box  254  lOILJCITY  PA. 

Kill  Rats K 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
I.  ,i  —  beings,  dogs , eats,  birds, chickens  or 

pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

.  Get  our  free  book  on  rat  s  and 
Ffda  BOOK  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
■  ■  and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  12J  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,**  1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  he  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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not  understand  what  the  great  excite¬ 
ment  was  about.  The  horses  had  come 
to  a  halt,  one  of  them,  a  big  gray  about 
the  size  of  our  Tom.  was  looking  around 
at  me  as  if  to  say:  “Old  man,  I’m  mighty 
glad  I  didn’t  hit  you  with  my  hoof.  You’ll 
have  to  excuse  me.  I  did  the  best  I  could 
to  stop.”  As  the  captain  held  onto  me 
I  saw  mother  looking  around  the  wagon, 
not  frightened  or  screaming,  but  with 
good  nerve  and  courage.  I  noticed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  when  she  wrote  out  my  name 
and  address  for  the  inevitable  policeman 
that  her  hand  trembled  a  little — and  no 
wonder.  As  for  me,  the  only  thing  I 
could  think  of  to  say  was :  “Where’s  my 
hat?”  It  was  safe,  within  about  three 
inches  of  one  of  those  big  hoofs — as  if 
the  owner  of  the  hoof  had  tried  not  to 
strike  it.  You  will  think  it  strange  for  a 
respectable  citizen  like  the  Hope  Farm 
man  to  have  such  thoughts,  but  as  I 
walked  away  from  the  scene  of  this  ex¬ 
ploit  I  wondered  if  the  blow  with  which 
Firpo  knocked  Dempsey  out  of  the  ring 
had  more  power  to  it  than  the  punch  that 
wagon  tongue  gave  me !  No  harm  was 
done.  I  never  stopped  one  hour  from  my 
work.  Most  of  the  yelling  crowd  seemed 
far  more  interested  than  I  Was.  I  shall 
keep  out  of  such  situations  hereafter — but 
do  I  believe  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a 
subconscious  mind?  I  do  not  know.  No 
man  ever  saw  it,  but  how  did  it  happen 
that  all  those  memories  of  horses  and 
danger  came  flooding  up  just  at  that  in¬ 
stant  in  the  face  of  danger?  You  may 
answer  that  if  you  can  !  h.  w.  c. 


Human  Waves;  a  New  Language 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  know  we 
have  believed  for  some  time  that  the 
future  is  to  see  a  great  development  in 
telapathy,  or  what  we  may  call  thought 
communication  between  humans — with¬ 
out  audible  language.  It  is  evident  that 
animals  now  possess  something  of  this 
strange  power.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
primitive  man  made  far  greater  use  of 
signs  and  of  “instinct”  than  we  now  do. 
It  is  probable  that  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
will  be  foremost  in  developing  this  new 
.science,  for  every  blind  or  deaf  man 
knows  that  many  strange  things  enter 
their  solitude  at  times.  The  following 
statement  is  now  going  about  the  press. 
It  started  in  Paris,  and  we  believe  the 
statements  here  made  are  well  worth  con¬ 
sidering  : 

Human  and  other  living  beings  down 
to  the  very  smallest  insects  send  forth  in¬ 
visible  waves,  according  to  George  Lak¬ 
hovsky,  wireless  expert,  who  has  been 
studying  these  mysterious  radiations.  He 
says  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  sensational 
discovery.” 

“I  believe  all  individuals  possess  their 
respective  waves,”  said  Lakhovsky,  “and 
I  hope  soon  to  identify  and  classify  them. 
It  was  when  studying  an  animal’s  eye 
that  I  became  convinced  that  the  words 
‘instinct’  and  ‘special  sense’  were  merely 
invented  in  order  to  hide  our  ignorance. 

“Experiments  have  shown  me  that  ani¬ 
mals’  sense  of  direction  must  be  explained 
by  an  emanation  of  a  special,  very  short 
wave,  which  they  can  also  receive.  Thus 
alone  can  the  assurance  of  the  migrating 
birds  be  explained,  flying  day  and  night 
across  the  seas  toward  a  goal  they  cannot 
see  in  search  of  insects  which  they  no 
longer  can  find  in  our  climes  when  Win¬ 
ter  approaches.  All  night-flying  birds, 
such  as  owls  and  bats,  also  are  irresisti¬ 
bly  attracted  by  waves  emanating  from 
their  prey.” 

Quoting  Prof.  Fabre,  Mr.  Lakhovsky 
also  referred  to  the  Scandinavian  lem¬ 
mings  for  their  extraordinary  occasional 
migrations  across  all  obstacles,  climbing 
mountains,  swimming  rivers  and  lakes 
and  never  deviating  from  a  direct  line  to¬ 
ward  the  sea.  Here  again,  he  said,  the 
only  explanation  possible  was  that  they 
were  guided  by  waves  emanating  from 
the  small  fish  the  lemmings  feed  upon. 

“I  also  wms  struck  by  the  fact  that 
certain  insects  possess  tiny  antennm,  and 
I  don’t  believe  nature  does  anything  with¬ 
out  good  reason,”  he  said,  adding: 

“How  do  the  blind  fish  move  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea.  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  they  react  to  invisible  waves.  With 
them  it  is  purely  a  reflex  which  is  as 
spontaneous  as  the  instinct  of  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

“But  I  am  also  certain  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  human  waves,  which  Prof.  Blon- 
diot  called  ‘N  rays.’  Ilis  theories  were 
contradicted  by  many  colleagues,  but 
since  then  -we  have  progressed  and  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  proof  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  human  rays  and  their  util¬ 
ization. 

“This  will  mean  much  to  medical  sci¬ 
ence.  The  time  will  come  when  the  doc¬ 
tor  will  be  able  by  diagnosis  of  the  radia¬ 
tions  from  patients  to  recognize  the 
waves  produced  by  certain  microbes  and 
locate  their  presence.  By  means  of  coun¬ 
ter  rays  if  will,  perhaps,  be  possible  to 
nullify  their  effects.” 

M.  Lakhovsky  predicts  still  more  won¬ 
derful  things.  He  thinks  that  some  day 
it  will  be  possible  to  communicate  at  a 
distance  between  beings,  and  perhaps 
even  talk  with  animals  or  understand 
them. 

Ilis  waves  would  take  one  straight  to  a 
person  sought,  and  criminals  no  longer 
would  be  able  to  hide  when  their  rays 
were  docketed  under  a  sort  of  Bertillon 
system. 


U  D  S  O 


Offers  a  Finer  Coach  on  a  New  Super-Six  Chassis 


The  Coach 

*1475 

New  Models 
Speedster  -  -  $1350 
7  Pass.  Phaeton  1425 
Sedan  -  -  -  1895 

Freight  and  Tax  Extra 


At  almost  open  car  cost  the  new  Hudson 
Coach  gives  all  the  utility  you  can  get  in 
any  closed  car,  enhanced  by  an  even  more 
attractive  and  comfortable  coach  body. 
You  will  note  at  once  its  greater  beauty, 
more  spacious  seating,  wider  doors  and 
longer  body.  The-  lines  are  new,  too. 
With  this  finer  body  you  also  get  the  ad¬ 
vancements  of  a  new  Super-Six  chassis.  It 
has  the  reliability  and  economy  of  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  for  which  everyone 
knows  Hudson.  To  these  it  adds  a  new 
degree  of  smoothness  in  performance 
that  will  surprise  and  delight  even 
those  who  best  knew  the  past  Hudsons. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Mich', 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


FOR 

INDIGESTION; 

P.6  CENTS 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


E  LL-AN  S 


25$  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere  palmer  bros 


Make  Money 

Sawing  and  Felling  trees.  Yon  ean  make  big  money 
with  the  WITTE  One  -  Man  Lcj  and  Tree  Saw. 

Saws  15  To  40  Cords  a  Day 

Saw  wood— make  ties.  En¬ 
gine  aUo  run*  other  farm 
machinery.  W.W.Broofman 
Baya:“Isaw  40cordsaday." 

Big  money-maker.  A  one- 
man  outfit— easy  to  run  and 
trouble  proof.  Write  today 
for  Frts  Inlormatlan — no  obligation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6894  Witte  Building.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
6894  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PirniifarCauia  Cord  Wood.  21-in.,  *3.80  s  26-in.,  $4.50 
UirCUIaiOanS  28-in.,  $5.15;  30-in.,  $5.85.  Circular  free* 

-  Cos  Cob,  Conn- 


farquharV 

THRESHERS 

For  Tractor  Power— 


Plan  now.  for  the  busy  threshing  season.  The  “Farquhar  Junior”  is 
the  best  thresher  on  the  market  for  use  with  tractor  or  otherjiight  power. 
Easy  to  operate.  Has  good  capacity — a  good  moneymaker.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  in  Bulletin  520-B .  Also  Cider  Presses  and  Sawmills. 

FARQUHAR,  Box  630,  York,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  SALE! 
m  6,000  pounds  Breakfast 


DELIVERED  FREE- 

JtTthin  looALiles  in 
Sib.  Lots  or  more 

'•  Bean. 

r.«  or  / 

In  G  round. 

N 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 

.i.fIereJs  a  REAL  opportunity,  a  rare  treat  for  the  fam- 
liy,  a  chance  to  buy  a  special  importation  of  choice  extra 
selected  super-quality  cofFee-fresh  from  the  wholesale 
Hofu^er*  ^^^“dfaameirowvfuji  flavored,  temptingly 

SROASTINCM^"81111^0  T°  YOa  TH^  DAV 
ORDER  TODAY- WHILE  IT  LASTS! 

Srnd  Cash,  Check,  Money  Order 
or  pay  the  Postman  upon  receipt  of  Coffee. 


GILLIES  COFFEE  CO., 

235  Washington  St..  New  York  City 


REAL  ESTATE— DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARMS 

Store  Property.  Equipped  Hatchery  and  Farm.  Buel 
ness  opportunities.  Heal  Estate  of  all  description 
E.  R.  HUMMER  -  Erenchtown.  N. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

X  his  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Covillo  and  Ha- 
Ian  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid.  SH  OO.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  TAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  l'or  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  ISSO 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company.  333  "  esl  30lb  Street,  New  Vork 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  *  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

E.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. _ _ 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  dralt. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Oflice  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  *1.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
ollices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  *  


TIIE  writer  lias  been  connected  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  nearly  40  years.  During  that 
period  we  have  seen  many  things  drift  down  along 
the  stream  of  time.  They  have  been  grave  and  gay, 
foolish  and  wise,  stupid  and  intelligent,  charitable 
or  selfish — a  curious  procession  of  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  human  emotions.  During  these  long  years 
we  have  .seen  pass  before  us  the  full  list  of  ridicule 
and  contempt  which  addle-pated  specimens  of  small 
town  and  small-witted  simpletons  have  poured  at 
farmers.  We  have  seen  it  all,  but,  looking  back 
carefully,  we  think  the  most  stupid  and  malignant 
insult  of  all  is  contained  in  the  article  on  page  305 
which  we  reprint  from  the  Cattaraugus  County  Farm 
Bureau  News.  As  an  insult  to  farm  intelligence,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  that  takes  the  leather  medal 
and  it  ought  to  be  applied  with  a  strap.  And  from 
the  official  Farm  Bureau  organ,  at  that  that!  Those 
who  have  seen  Shakespeare’s  play  of  Julius  (  ;esai 
properly  acted  have  looked  upon  the  most  pow  erful 
delineation  of  human  emotions  that  the  stage,  can 
present.  The  climax  comes  in  the  great  scene  where 
the  dying  Caesar  sees  his  old  friend  Brutus  approach¬ 
ing  to  stab  him  with  the  rest.  As  the  dj  ing  man 
sees  the  friend  for  whom  he  has  done  so  much  join¬ 
ing  the  other  assassins,  dagger  in  hand,  a  look  of  un¬ 
utterable  sorrow  passes  over  his  face,  and  he  puts  it 
all  in  four  words: 

“And  tli  on,  too,  Brut  us!” 

And  the  New  York  farmer,  harassed  and  puz¬ 
zled,  over-taxed  and  under-protected,  feels  the  same 
way.  These  school  meetings  were  more  than  a  pro¬ 
test  over  the  school  bill.  They  gave  expression  to  .an 
instinctive  feeling  that  some  of  their  friends  had 
failed  to  stand  by  them,  and  that  they  must  come 
together  for  protection.  A  wise  and  brate  leadci- 
sliip  would  have  seen  this,  and  would  have  risen  to 
the  occasion.  Instead  of  that,  the  farmer,  in  liis 
struggle  to  express  his  feelings  honestly,  sees  an 
official  of  the  Farm  Bureau  coming  with  clumsy  wit, 
vainly  seeking  to  hide  the  dagger  of  ridicule.  No 
wonder  the  farmer,  like  Ctesar,  looks  at  the  sup¬ 
posed  friend,  for  whom  he  has  done  so  much,  and 
gives  utterance  to  his  thought: 

■  Ami  thou,  too,  Brutus!” 

* 

EVERY  year  the  curious  facts  about  common  sor¬ 
rel  and  lime  come  up  for  discussion.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  belief  that  a  heavy  growth  of  sorrel  indicates  a 
sour  soil.  Some  people  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  sor¬ 
rel  cannot  iive  and  thrive  where  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  lime.  This  is  not  so,  the  proof  being  that 
sorrel  is  often  found  growing  at  the  edge  of  lime¬ 
kilns.  or  where  lime  or  wood  ashes  have  been  scat¬ 
tered.  Sorrel  requires  considerable  lime  for  its 
growth,  and  some  farmers  have  observed  the  curious 
fact  that  soil  too  sour  to  grow  clover  will  produce  a 
mat  of  sorrel,  thoroughly  acid  to  the  taste.  Yet 
sometimes  when  this  growth  of  sorrel  is  plowed  into 
the  soil  and  well  decayed,  that  same  soil  will  pro¬ 
duce  quite  a  little  clover.  This  has  been  observed  by 
farmers,  and  they  have  been  puzzled  by  this  seeming 
inconsistency.  The  explanation  is  easy  when  we 
consider  the  nature  of  sorrel.  It  needs  considerable 
lime  for  full  growth  and  has  the  power  of  extract¬ 
ing  lime  from  combinations  in  the  soil  which  clover 
and  similar  plants  could  not  break  up.  In  the  sorrel 
this  lime  takes  the  form  of  an  oxylate,  an  acid  sub¬ 
stance  or  form  of  lime  which  could  not  feed  the  lime- 
loving  plants.  When  the  sorrel  is  plowed  into  the 
soil  and  decays,  this  oxylate  of  lime  breaks  up  and 
carbonate  is  formed— this  carbonate  being  the  form 
most  useful  as  a  fertilizer  or  soil  improver.  Thus 
sorrel  may  grow  and  utilize  the  lime  in  soils  so  sour 
that  other  plants  could  not  thrive.  In  this  way  the 
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sorrel  takes  up  lime  even  from  aii  acid  soil,  and  on 
decaying  turns  that  useless  lime  into  a  useful  form, 
so  that  the  soil  is  actually  sweetened  to  some  extent. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  things  in  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  soils  and  may  partly  account  for  the  strange 
“comeback”  of  some  “wornout”  lands. 

* 

THE  proponents  of  the  school  bill  either  have 
facts  from  experience  to  justify  their  theories, 
or  they  have  none.  Where  are  the  sections  in  this 
country  where  the  proposed  plan  has  been  tried  out 
under  conditions  which  lit  those  of  New  York  .State? 
Name  the  sections,  so  that  they  can  be  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated  before  we  plunge  into  a  revolutionary 
system.  Are  the  school  men  prepared  to  prove  their 
theory  by  actual  experience,  or  are  they  merely  ask¬ 
ing  us  to  adopt  this  new  plan  because  the  educators 
and  experts  favor  it?  Farmers  are  sometimes  ad¬ 
vised  to  jump  into  some  new  plan  of  growing  crops, 
or  to  invest  heavily  in  some  new  variety.  Wise 
farmers  know  better  than  that.  They  stick  to  the 
old  plans  until  the  new  ones  have  been  fully  demon¬ 
strated.  Of  course  they  know  many  of  the  old 
ones  should  be  improved,  but  they  must  be  shown  by 
actual  results  that  the  proposed  plan  is  practical. 
The  agricultural  college  does  not  attempt  to  rush 
farmers  into  trying  new  fads  and  theories  just  be¬ 
cause  the  scientilic  experts  think  it  is  right !  Why, 
then,  attempt  to  rush  these  same  farmers  into  the 
far  more  important  thing  of  turning  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  inside  out,  without  giving  actual  facts  from 
experience  to  prove  their  case?  To  illustrate:  Years 
ago,  when  fruit  growers  were  hunting  about  in  the 
dark  for  some  method  of  killing  the  scale,  lime-sul- 
pliur  was  suggested.  The  idea  seemed  plausible,  but 
did  the  scientists  try  to  rush  us  into  using  it,  the 
same  as  the  manufacturers  did? 

No;  they  said:  “Give  us  more  money  and  let  us  ex¬ 
periment  further  before  we  are  sure!” 

Now,  why  do  not  the  school  men  act  on  that  prin¬ 
ciple?  They  offer  us  a  theory  without  proof  from 
experience,  and  attempt  to  jam  it  upon  the  people! 
Why  are  they  unwilling  to  let  their  theory  stand  or 
fall  as  a  result  of  giving  it  a  fair  trial  in  a  few 
typical  counties?  Good  lawyers  tell  us  that  can  be 
done  under  the  present  law,  or  with  a  few  slight 
changes. 

* 

CONGRESS  has  killed,  for  this  session,  the  move¬ 
ment  to  compel  all  bondholders  to  pay  income 
tax.  At  present  many  State  and  municipal  bonds, 
as  well  as  some  government  issues,  are  tax-exempt. 
We  think  this  is  unfair  to  property  holders  who  are 
compelled  to  pay  taxes.  Many  people  are  packing  a 
good  share  of  their  money  away  in  these  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  their  income  and 
evading  their  fair  share  of  taxes.  The  reasonable 
way  is  to  compel  all  property  to  pay  its  share,  so 
long  as  our  present  system  is  to  be  carried  out.  By 
exempting  certain  forms  of  securities,  a  form  of 
special  privilege  is  granted  them,  and  this  privilege 
is  often  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  farmers  and 
country  people.  One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the 
ruinous  taxes  is  the  crazy  way  in  which  cities, 
States  and  other  divisions  of  population  have  been 
rushing  into  “improvements.”  Congress  voted  against 
an  amendment  to  prohibit  these  tax-exempt  bonds. 
They  will  still  continue  to  be  poured  out,  and  citizens 
will  groan  for  years  in  an  effort  to  pay  interest  and 
principle.  One  curious  thing  is  that  farmers  are 
invited  to  buy  these  bonds  and  thus  help  build  up 
the  city  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  It  would  be 
far  more  sensible  to  put  these  investments  into  farm 
banks,  after  the  plan  of  the  labor  unions,  and  use  the 
money  for  financing  agriculture. 

THERE  is  a  strong  movement  to  start  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  more  Sweet  clover  in  New  York 
State.  There  are  some  sections  where  this  plant  is 
called  a  “weed” — as  much  to  be  avoided  as  ragweed 
or  wild  carrot.  Yet  there  are  other  places,  not  far 
distant,  where  Sweet  clover,  if  it  could  be  grown  in 
full  crops,  would  come  as  a  beneficent  gift  from 
Nature.  One  thing  must  be  remembered — the  Sweet 
clover  is  a  lime-loving  plant,  and  it  will  not  thrive 
on  sour  soils  or  on  many  of  the  old  hills  of-  New 
York  State  unless  heavy  doses  of  lime  are  used.  For 
some  reason  the  New  York  farmer  has  not  responded 
freely  to  the  long  urge  for  him  to  buy  and  use  lime. 
Large  quantities  are  handled,  but  not  10  per  cent'  of 
the  amount  needed  if  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover  are 
to  become  general  over  the  State.  The  Sweet  clover 
boomers  are  engaged  in  a  great  work,  but  they  must 
remember  that  the  heavy  use  of  lime  will  be  the 
measure  of  their  success.  If  we  could  get  more  of 


our  old  hill  pastures  into  Sweet  clover  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  for  New  York  dairying,  but  unless  farm¬ 
ers  are  prepared  to  use  limestone  freely,  Soy  beans 
will  be  more  profitable.  The  Soy  beans  will  make  a 
good  growth  on  soil  that  is  quite  acid.  The  grain, 
when  crushed,  gives  a  feed  nearly  equal  to  linseed 
meal.  The  stalks  look  like  brush  or  sticks,  yet  when 
fed  properly  they  give  a  feed  nearly  equal  to  clover 
hay.  This  seems  like  an  impossible  combination,  but 
we  do  not,  like  the  school  men,  ask  you  to  accept 
the  whole  story  without  experience.  Try  a  bushel  of 
the  beans  this  year. 

THE  letter  signed  by  “A  Mother”  on  page  334 
is  commended  to  the  people  who  complain  about 
their  children.  This  woman  lias  deservedly  won  the 
crown  of  an  earthly  life  by  her  devotion  to  her  chil¬ 
dren.  She  has  had  no  easy  time,  and  has  had  little 
chance  to  chase  after  fads  and  trifling  pleasures. 
She  made  the  training  and  companionship  of  her 
children  a  life  work,  and  it  has  nobly  repaid  her. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  bring  up  children  as  they 
should  be  trained.  You  cannot  safely  turn  them  over 
to  teachers  or  tutors  or  taskmasters.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  things  which  are  needed  in  every  successful 
child  that  can  only  come  out  of  the  lives  of  father 
and  mother.  No  deception  can  ever  take  the  place 
of  firm  discipline.  There  is  a  story  going  the  rounds 
about  one  of  the  Coolidge  boys.  He  worked  on  a 
farm  last  Summer,  and  continued  to  work  after  his 
father  was  called  to  the  White  House.  One  of  the 
other  boys  is  reported  to  have  said :  “If  my  father 
was  President  I  wouldn’t  work  on  a  farm !”  And 
young  Coolidge  answered:  “ You  tcould  if  it  was  my 
father!”  A  good  answer  and  a  good  idea. 

* 

N  his  Lincoln  Day  speech  in  New  York,  President 
Coolidge  gave  a  good  share  of  his  talk  to  agri- 
( ulture.  No  one  will  question  the  truth  of  this  brief 
summary : 

Production  has  outrun  the  power  of  distribution  and 
consumption.  The  farm  population  is  not  increasing, 
but  the  improved  methods  of  tillage  and  invention  in 
farm  machinery  have  all  contributed  to  increase  the  per 
capita  output.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  and  colleges  have  placed  their  major  em¬ 
phasis.  Their  education  has  been  substantially  all  on 
the  side  of  improved  methods  of  production  and  none 
<m  the  side  of  distribution,  consumption  and  marketing. 

For  many  years  now  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  predicted 
the  outcome  of  the  “two  blades  of  grass”  theory. 
While  farm  population  has  not  increased  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  that  of  other  industries,  the  productive  power 
of  each  worker  has  increased,  while  distribution  and 
consumption  have  not  kept  up.  Yet  the  agricultural 
colleges  have  for  the  most  part  gone  ahead  teaching 
greater  production  without  giving  adequate  thought 
to  the  more  important  matters  of  marketing  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  That  is  one  way  in  which  agriculture  has 
fallen  behind  other  industries.  They  have  learned 
to  regulate  production  to  distribution  and  demand, 
so  that  the  more  farmers  produced  the  worse  off  they 
found  themselves.  A  bumper  crop  always  bumps  the 
producer  harder  than  anyone  else  along  the  line. 
President  Coolidge  brings  out  another  point.  The 
troubles  of  the  Western  farmers  while  indirectly  due 
to  overproduction  and  low  prices  are  more  directly 
caused  by  demands  made  by  creditors — banks  and 
other  money-lenders  who  call  in  their  loans.  As  the 
President  says,  advances  by  the  Government  would 
avail  but  little  if  the  money  was  promptly  gobbled 
up  by  these  money-lenders  to  satisfy  their  demands. 
The  farmers  need  capital  for  equipment  and  stock, 
and  if  they  are  to  recover  and  “come  back”  their 
creditors  must  be  willing  to  adjust  the  debts  and  give 
the  farmers  a  chance.  It  is  not  therefore  a  case  ef 
Government  aid  entirely,  but  the  money-lenders  must 
do  their  share  and  give  the  farmers  a  chance. 


Brevities 

Vitality  comes  in  vitamines.  . 

Try  a  few  cotton  plants  this  year. 

A  stout  wire  muzzle  for  the  cribbing  horse. 

Knowledge  without  wisdom  is  pretty  poor  stuff. 

Cod  liver  oil  for  little  chicks  is  the  latest.  Its  advo¬ 
cates  claim  that  it  is  not  a  food  but  a  fact. 

Now  we  have  a  letter  from  Texas  discussing  the  rural 
school  question,  and  fully  agreeing  with  our  New  Y’ork 
farmers. 

Coarse  pine  needles  make  a  good  mulch  for  straw¬ 
berries.  We  think  sphagnum  moss  will  pack  down  too 
hard  over  the  plants. 

A  number  of  readers  ask  if  a  landlord  has  any  legal 
lien  on  his  tenant’s  tools  and  farm  machinery,  used  on 
the  rented  land!  The  answer  is,  No! 

When  moss  appears  on  fruit  trees,  spray  with  con¬ 
centrated  lye — 1  lb.  to  7  gals,  of  water.  The  lye  can  be 
added  to  the  lime-sulphur  mixture  if  need  be. 
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School  Meeting  At  Rochester 

THERE  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Monroe  County 
Branch  of  the  new  State  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  on  February  23.  The  meeting  will  be 
called  to  order  at  11  a.  m.  at  the  annex  of  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall.  Officers  of  the  State  society  will  be  pres¬ 
ent,  and  plans  for  organizing  Western  New  York 
will  be  discussed.  All  are  invited.  Let  all  country 
people  who  can  possibly  do  so  attend.  This  new 
improvement  Society  is  the  most  promising  attempt 
Io  give  practical  assistance  to  the  district  school 
system  ever  started  in  New  York.  It  will  be  free, 
fearless  and  full  of  fight  whenever  that  is  necessary. 
Rome  out  and  help  a  sincere  effort  to  improve  our 
district  schools  without  tearing  them  apart. 


The  State  Grange  and  the  School  Bill 

AT  its  recent  meeting  in  Buffalo,  the  New  York 
State  Grange  passed  the  following  resolution 
unanimously,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Common 
Schools : 

Inasmuch  as  the  resolutions  presented  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  show  eight  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  31 
opposed,  it  is  evident  to  the  committee  that  the  Grange 
members  of  the  State  are  opposed  to  the  provisions  of 
the  present  proposed  school  bill  as  drafted,  but  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  resolutions  and  the  public 
hearings  on  the  bill,  the  committee  wishes  to  report  a 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  improvement  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  rural  schools,  and  that  several  of  the  reso- 
lutions  which  were  in  many  other  ways  adverse  to  the 
bill  favored  a  larger  unit  of  taxation  and  a  larger 
amount  of  State  aid  for  rural  schools. 

The  committee  therefore  wishes  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations : 

hirst.  That  because  of  the  great  differences  in  valu¬ 
ation  of  property  in  our  present  school  districts,  due  to 
the  greater  amount  of  taxable  franchises  in  one  district 
than  in  another,  and  in  order  that  the  tax  on  these 
public  utilities  shall  benefit  other  than  the  immediate 
district  in  which  they  happen  to  be  located,  we  would 
respectively  recommend  a  larger  unit  of  taxation  than 
we  now  have. 

Second.  That  in  order  to  further  equalize  the  expense 
of  maintaining  rural  schools,  we  recommend  a  greater 
amount  of  State  aid  based  on  the  valuation  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 

Third.  That  we  recommend  the  repeal  of  Section  129 
of  the  present  school  law,  which  gives  the  school  super¬ 
intendent  the  power  to  consol ’date  schools  without  the 
consent  of  the  districts  affected,  and  further  recommend 
that  no  legislation  be  enacted  in  tin,1  future  that  can 
annul  or  consolidate  in  any  way  any  school  district  ex¬ 
cept  on  specific  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
district  affected.  milford  l.  hakes, 

Chairman. 

All  of  these  suggestions  were  agreed  to  at  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  at  Syracuse.  The  Granges  referred  to 
were  Pomona  or  County  Granges.  The  feeling  among 
the  delegates  was  in  about  the  same  proportion,  31 
to  8,  or  about  SO  per  cent  opposed  to  the  bill.  There 
cannot  be  any  further  question  about  the  position  of 
the  Granges.  They  are  all  in  favor  of  school  im¬ 
provement,  but  SO  per  cent  are  opposed  to  the  Down- 
ing-Porter  bill.  Mr.  S.  L.  Strivings  was  elected 
State  Master.  In  a  letter  to  us  he  says : 

"My  task  is  to  obey  the  resolutions  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  any  personal  opinion  ichich  may  be 
mine  now  mast  become  subordinated  to  the  expressed 
action  of  the  State  Grange.” 

Good  words;  and  the  State  Grange  is  now  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill. 


Intrigue  in  Land  Bank 

IIETHER  it  was  wisdom  or  folly  for  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  organization  of  joint  stock 
land  banks  in  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  will  be  in 
a  measure  tested  in  the  vote  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  bank  on  Feb.  29. 

This  bank  started  off  in  a  really  promising  way 
as  a  service  to  farmers  who  borrow  money  on  mort¬ 
gages  on  their  farms.  The  management  placed 
about  $3,500,000  in  farm  loans  in  a  little  over  a  year, 
and  the  future  of  the  bank  seemed  promising.  Its 
bonds  sold  at  the  highest  premium  of  any  joint  stock 
bank  in  the  country,  indicating  a  high  degree  of 
promise. 

Then  purposes  were  revealed  by  interests  within 
the  bank  to  use  it  for  selfish  purposes.  A  firm  of 
Wall  Street  brokers  wanted  exclusive  sale  of  the 
bonds  on  the  “heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose”  policy. 
A  director  wanted  to  bolster  up  some  weak  creditors 
of  his  own  by  excessive  loans' at  the  hazard  of  the 
bank.  A  disloyal  under  officer  was  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  interests  of  the  bank  in  the  vain  hope  of 
landing  higher  up.  The  conscientious  management 
had  no  choice  but  to  oppose  these  perils  to  the  bank. 
The  result  has  been  a  line-up  of  the  selfish  elements 
in  secret  meetings  and  intrigues  to  change  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  bank  and  turn  it  over  to  the  mercy 
of  Wall  Street  manipulators.  If  all  the  facts 
could  be  made  plain,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  real 
investors  would  vote  to  sustain  the  management  that 
built  up  so  promising  an  institution ;  but  there  are 


elements  enough  to  leave  the  decision  in  doubt. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  farmers  of  these  States 
have  no  encouragement  for  the  Wall  Street  game 
of  finance,  and  if  the  management  of  the  bank  should 
be  changed  on  this  issue  they  will  shy  from  it  like 
a  green  colt  from  his  first  steam  engine.  No  busi¬ 
ness  that  flouts  both  the  moral  and  economic  law 
can  prosper  long  on  farm  patronage. 


Stop  the  Surplus  Milk 

There  has  been  quite  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as 
to  who  is  responsible  for  the  present  low  price  of  milk, 
the  poolers  blaming  the  non-poolers  and  the  non-pool¬ 
ers  hurling  back  die  same  accusation  against  the 
poolers,  or  against  their  respective  organizations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  think  they  are  both  partly  right  and 
both  partly  wrong.  It  seems  to  be  the  surplus  milk  that 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  trouble.  With  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  prices  of  feed,  high  labor  cost,  high  and  still 
higher  taxes  that  are  being  piled  on  the  farmer,  together 
with  the  low  price  of  milk,  it  places  the  dairy  farmer 
in  a  very  serious  situation  indeed.  Many  are  almost 
hopelessly  in  debt,  their  farms  heavily  mortgaged,  notes 
at  the  bank,  and  accounts  on  the  books  of  the  feed 
dealer  which  they  are  unable  to  pay.  The  outlook  for 
the  future  is  gloomy. 

What  is  wrong?  Is  there  a  remedy?  And  what  is  it? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  is  simply  this:  Stop  pro¬ 
ducing  the  surplus  by  weeding  out  from  the  dairy  herd 
every  cow  that  is  not  a  good  producer.  According  to  a 
statement  I  saw  recently  the  average  for  the  American 
cow  is  less  than  4,000  lb.  of  milk  per  year,  a  poor  show¬ 
ing.  indeed.  There  are  too  many  poor  cows  being  kept  on 
our  farms  and  they  are  largely  responsible  for  the  sur¬ 
plus  milk  that  is  keeping  the  price  to  the  producer 
below  cost  of  production.  What  is  true  of  dairying  is 
also  true  of  other  lines  of  farming;  it  is  the  surplus 
that,  by  keeping  down  the  price  is  hanging  like  a  mill¬ 
stone  around  the  farmer’s  neck.  Not  only  holding  him 
down,  but  in  many  cases  getting  him  deeper  in  debt. 
Let  us  stop  producing  that  surplus;  by  careful  co-opera¬ 
tion  it  can  be  done.  The  result  would  be  not  only 
greater  prosperity  for  the  farmer  but  for  the  whole 
country  as  well.  w.  c.  logan. 

New  York. 


Ending  the  Misunderstanding 

I  investigated  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Arfman 
and  find  that  he  and  Mr.  Thorne  called  on  Mr.  Hooks 
several  times  and  had  numerous  telephone  conversations 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  leasing  the  Slate  Hill  plant, 
and  that  at  one  time  during  the  discussion  Mr.  Hooks 
took  Mr.  Arfman  and  Mr.  Thorne  to  see  Mr.  Austin, 
and  they  discussed  the  proposition.  It  seems  Mr.  Arf¬ 
man  subsequently  called  on  Mr.  Blum,  who  finally  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  matter  by  telling  him  his  proposition  had 
been  turned  down. 

Both  Mr.  Hooks  and  Mr.  Austin  confirm  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Austin  was  the  man  who  talked  to  Mr.  Arf¬ 
man  and  Mr.  Thorne,  and  not  I.  From  these  memoran¬ 
dums  it  is  evident  that  not  only  is  Mr.  Arfman  mis¬ 
taken  as  to  whom  he  saw  in  regard  to  the  Slate  Hill 
proposition,  but  neither  Mr.  Hooks  nor  Mr.  Austin 
have  any  recollection  of  discussing  milk  prices  in  Mr. 
Arfman’s  presence.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  suppose  they 
would,  inasmuch  as  neither  one  of  them  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  fixing  of  the  prices  to  the  farmers,  and  they 
are  not  familiar  with  the  milk  purchasing  end  of  this 
business.  As  I  stated  in  my  previous  letter,  I  do  not 
know  what  my  opinion  is  as  to  what  price  the  farmer 
should  receive  for  his  milk.  It  is,  however,  ridiculous 
to  say  that  the  price  of  cheese  and  butter  should  be  the 
limit  that  the  farmer  should  receive.  It  is  unintelligent 
and  childish,  and  I  absolutely  deny  having  made  such 
a  statement,  or  having  ever  had  such  a  thought. 

Our  plants  in  the  eastern  territory  have  constantly 
outpaid  the  League,  and  our  Western  plants,  where  we 
have  never  had  a  League,  have  done  so  for  a  period  of 
years.  At  the  plants  where  our  price  is  based  on  butter, 
we  pay  all  the  way  from  Chicago  extra  prices  up  to  5c 
over,  plus  40c  for  the  skim-milk,  according  to  the 
market  we  have  for  our  product.  Every  month  last 
year  we  paid  5c  over.  Even  when  we  paid  no  premium, 
our  price  was  higher  than  the  League  returned. 

Nestle’s  Food  Co.  j.  f.  Montgomery. 


Reports  From  Consolidated  Schools 

IIE  proponents  of  the  new  school  bill  tell  us 
what  ought  to  follow  if  their  schemes  can  be 
put  into  law,  but  they  do  not  prove  their  theories  by 
facts  from  actual  experience.  We  have  collected  a 
mass  of  statistics  from  States  where  such  a  plan  has 
been  attempted.  Here  are  two  statements  from 
Ohio : 

The  Experience  of  an  Educator 

I  wish  to  endorse  most  emphatically  your  attitude  in 
regard  to  proposed  school  legislation  in  New  York.  We 
have  the  same  tendency  in  Ohio.  Fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  rural  schools  of  this  county  have  been  closed  and 
the  pupils  transported  to  towns  or  villages  within  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  You  have  stated  the  results  so 
accurately  that  I  need  not  add  anything. 

I  presume  that  I  would  be  classed  as  an  “educated 
man,”  since  I  have  had  both  college  and  university 
training,  and  have  been  engaged  for  30  years  in  almost 
every  form  of  educational  work — country  teacher,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  village  school,  head  teacher  in  high  school  of  a 
large  city,  and  for  15  years  as  city  superintendent. 

There  are  many  definitions  of  “education.”  The 
Prussian  national  system  defines  education  as  “the 
equal  and  harmonious  evolution  of  all  the  human  facul¬ 
ties.”  This  omits  much.  In  my  personal  experience 
in  a  city  of  more  than  4.000  pupils,  one  boy  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  grade,  through  each  of  the  12  years,  and  also 
through  the  four  years  of  college  following.  He  was 
“educated  in  books,”  but  has  never  been  able  to  earn 
more  than  $20  a  week.  He  failed  in  school  to  get 
something  useful  in  life.  Centralization  results  in  the 
lack  of  home  influence,  and  in  most  cases  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  morals  and  industry.  jj.  E.  miller. 

Ohio. 

A  Few  School  Figures 

It  seems  that  the  school  question  in  New  York  State 
will  not  down  and,  of  course,  it  should  not  until  those 


who  are  most  vitally  interested  are  assured  a  law  that 
w“*.  £lve  them  a  hand  in  conducting  their  own  school 
affairs  and  that  will  provide  adequate  school  facilities  at 
a  cost  they  can  afford. 

The  theory  of  consolidation  is  fine.  We  have  read 
most  of  -  the  arguments  for  and  against  consolidation 
and,  after  all.  this  seems  to  the  writer  a  matter  that 
sliould  be  determined  by  each  community  for  itself. 
And,  in  deciding  for  consolidation,  the  future  as  well  as 
the  immediate  cost  should  be  considered.  A  consolidat¬ 
ed  school  may  be  a  tine  thing  for  a  community — if  the 
taxpayers  can  afford  it.  This  question  of  cost  of  con¬ 
solidation  is  such  a  vital  one  I  am  going  to  quote  at 
length  from  the  report  of  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  one  consolidated  school  district  in  Ohio  to 
show  how  consolidation  has  worked  out  in  one  instance 
at  least.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  other  similar 
cases  that  might  be  reported.  The  report  is,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

“The  State  Department  of  Education  lias  informed 
us  there  is  no  State  aid  available  for  this  district  since 
our  total  tax  levy  for  school  purposes  is  only  7.95  mills 
while  the  new  law. enacted  last  year  now  requires  that 
the  school  district  must  have  a  total  of  not  less  than  9.5 
mills  levy  for  school  purposes  before  it  can  participate 
in  the  State  aid  fund. 

.  '  T*1®  Jast  General  Assembly  also  enacted  a  law  mak- 
mg  it  illegal  for  any  school  board  to  borrow  money  for 
operating  the  schools.  So  you  can  readily  see  that  our 
board  cannot  borrow  money,  nor  expect  to  get  State  aid 
until  we  vote  an  additional  levy  for  school  purposes 
since  our  county  budget  commission  says  they  cannot 
possibly  give  us  more  funds  for  the  schools  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

"The  county  and  school  district  arc  so  heavily  in  debt 
that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  taxes  collected  arc  needed  to 
pay  the  maturing  bonds  and  interest  on  the  maturing 
bonds.  By  a  study  of  the  following  figures  the  readers 
will  readily  see  why  we  have  an  annual  deficit  in  our 
school  budget : 


Annual  Receipts 

From-  county  auditor,  approximately .  $20,000 

Other  sources,  approximately  .  "V 000 

Total  receipts  . $28,000 

,  r  .  Expenditures 

Maturing  bonds  .  ()()(> 

Interest  on  bonds,  approximately .  10  000 

Teachers’  salaries  . 

Iranspoi  tation  of  pupils.- .  iV,n(i 

Janitors,  fuel,  light,  etc . ’.!!!!  4  500 

Total  expenditures  .  $40  000 

**.,  ■  .*  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  school  nine 
months  in  the  year  when  it  costs  $40,000  to  maintain  it 
and  the  total  income  is  only  $28,000.  There  must  be 
some  way  provided  to  raise  the  annual  deficit  of  $12  000 
R  we  are  lo  continue  our  school  on  the. present  basis’ 

I  he  question  now  is  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
,  •  ;  1  he  funds  available  for  this  year  will  be 

exhausted  by  the  first  of  March.” 

As  stated  in  the  above  report,  a  school  costing  $40- 

Kghh  yu-i  can,l,)t  be  maintained  upon  an  income  of 
8_,  000.  Why  should  this  school  district  require  $40.- 
000  annually?  This  community,  before  the  days  of  <-<m- 
sohdatmn  had  a  $100,000  high  school  building  in  a  town 
ot  800,  and  a  half  dozen  suitable  district  school  build 
mgs  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles.  Under  the  old 
Sf?™*  combined  salaries  of  the  high  school  and 
district  teachers  did  not  exceed  the  present  salaries  of 
the  consolidated  district  teachers,  $15,000.  Janitors 
fuel,  light,  etc.,  cost  perhaps  $3,000,  making  a  total 
cost  for  maintaining  the  village  high  school  and  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  of  $18,000.  There  was  a  saving  of  $1,500  on 
tlie  last  item,  $4,500  on  transportation  of  pupils,  $16,- 
000  on  maturing  bonds  and  interest  on  these  bonds,  a 
total  saving  of  $22,000.  That  is,  consolidation  has 
more  than  doubled  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools 
in  this  consolidated  district. 

W’ith  the  present  levy  for  school  purposes,  the  schools 

U+nde,r  Hle  old  j,lan  would  show  a  surplus  of 
$10,000  instead  of  a  deficit  of  $12,000,  and  (quoting 
fiom  this  report),  “The  question  now  is,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?” 

Is  it  possible  that  those  who  so  vigorously  advocated 
consolidation  did  not  really  figure  out  what  the  cost 
would  ultimately  be,  or  were  they  trying  to  stampede 
tne  public  into  voting  for  this  proposition  that  tliev 
might  further  some  selfish  end?  In  such  cases,  when  it 
comes  to  figuring,  let  the  voter  “do  it  himself.” 

Before  the  schools  of  the  above  “district”  were  con¬ 
solidated.  pupils  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  high 
school,  tuition  free,  as  soon  as  they  had  completed  the 
grade  work  in  the  district  schools.  Quite  a  number 
attended  the  high  school  from  the  beginning  of  their 
school  days,  some  driving  into  town  every  morning 
others  staying  with  relatives  during  the  school  week 
W  ith  a  stable  full  of  idle  horses  on  the  farm  needing 
exercise,  the  item  of  $4,500  for  “transportation  of 
pupils  was  saved.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
doing  some  chores  hustling  around  and  getting  Old 
Dobbin  hitched  to  the  buggy,  making  the  trip  to  town 
putting  the  horse  into  the  barn  and  “getting  to  school” 
by  nine  o  clock  was  a  better  training  for  our  future  citi¬ 
zens  than  the  present  plan.  Under  the  present  system 
some  ot  the  pupils  must  meet  the  bus  quite  early  and 
cover  nearly  the  whole  route  as  the  driver  gathers  up 
the  others.  I  or  the  same  reason  some  pupils  do  not 
reach  home  in  the  evening  till  dad  has  most  of  the 
chores  done,  or  mother  has  supper  about  ready 

One  district  close  to  town  (the  sehoolhouse  is  only 
1 V‘2  miles  from  the  consolidated  school  building)  after 
two  years  of  experience  with  consolidation  is  having 
school  in  the  old  way.  I  have  known  these  people  all  mv 
life  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  anyone  from  this 
district  having  been  sent  to  the  asylum  or  the  poor- 
house.  These  people  seem  to  feel  that  if  their  children 
can  get  a  thorough  understanding  of  a  few  of  the  more 
essential  “studies”  they  will  be  better  equipped  to  take 
their  places  among  the  real  useful  citizens  than  some 
or  their  consolidated  friends  who  have  had  their  heads 
crammed  full  of  “a  thousand  and  one”  things  and 
not  enough  of  any  one  of  these  to  be  of  much  practical 
good. 

As  further  evidence  that  these  people  are  not  in  need 
ot  the  sympathy  of  their  more  intelligent  ( ?)  fellow 
citizens,  I  wish  to  state  that  in  this  same  district  school- 
house  is  the  headquarters  of  the  local  “Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee”  that  was  organized  some  50  years  ago  and  has 
been  in  active  operation  (whenever  “active  operation” 
was  needed)  ever  since.  These  people  organized  for 
mutual  protection  against  theft  of  their  property. 

( )*uo-  J.  p.  PRICKETT. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


Though  our  homes  are  distant,  here 
In  mind  and  heart  we  still  are  near. 


finger  swelled  to  an  enormous  size. 

On  another  occasion  we  heard  some 
chickens  screaming  and,  looking  in  the  di¬ 
rection  from  which  the  noise  came,  we 
saw  a  weasel  carrying  off  a  baby  chick. 
Behind  the  chicken  coop  we  discovered  a 
board  under  which  the  weasel  had  lined 
up  in  a  straight  row  eight  little  white 
Leghorn  chicks  which  he  had  killed. 

anna  weber  (12  years). 

New  Jersey. 


Memory  Verse 


FREAKS  OF  JACK  FROST 

The  frost  looked  forth  on  a  clear  still  night. 

And  whispered,  “Now,  I  shall  be  out  of  sight. 

So  through  the  valley  and  over  the  height 
In  silence  I'll  take  my  way. 

I  will  not  go  on  like  that  blustering  train — 

The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  the  rain— 

That  make  such  a  bustle  and  noise  in  vain  ; 

But  I'll  be  as  busy  as  they.” 

So  he  flew  to  the  mountain,  and  powdered  its  crest ; 

He  lit  on  the  trees  and  their  boughs  he  dressed 
With  diamonds  and  pearls ;  and  over  the  breast 
Of  thejquivery  lake  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  glittering  point  of  many  a  spear 
Which  he  hung  on  its  margin,  far  and.near, 

Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 

He  went  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slept, 

And  over  each  pane,  like  a  fairy,  crept ; 

Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stepped. 

By  the  morning  light  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things  ;  there  were  flowers  and  trees, 

There  were  bevies  of  birds  and  swarms  of  bees; 

There  were  cities,  and  temples,  and  towers;  and  these 
All  pictured  in  silver  sheen. 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fair: 

He  peeped  in  the  cupboard,  and  finding  there 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare— 

“Now,  just  to  set  them  a  thinking, 

I’ll  bite  this  basket  of  fruit,”  said  he, 

“This  costly  pitcher  I’ll  burst  in  three ; 

And  the  glass  of  water  they’ve  left  for  me 

Shall  ‘tchick  !’  to  tell  them  I’m  drinking.” 

— By  Hannah  Flagg  Gould. 

(Sent  by  Maria  Eskola,  Ohio.) 

Weasels 

Last  month’s  Nature  Puzzle  certainly 
brought  a  big  response.  It  must  be  that 
weasels  are  exceedingly  common,  for  so 
many  readers  told  of  personal  experiences 
with  them  that  it  was  hard  to  choose  the 
half  dozen  printed  below.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  that  weasels  in  America  are 
divided  into  two  groups :  the  large  weas¬ 
els,  or  stoats,  which  may  be  16  inches 
long,  and  the  small  weasels  which  are 
less  than  a  foot  in  length,  often  much  less. 
In  Winter  their  brown  coats  commonly 
change  to  white  except  for  the  black  tip 
of  the  tail,  and  this  white  fur  is  much 
prized  as  ermine.  But  in  the  South  where 
there  is  no  snow  the  brown  coat  never 
changes  color.  A  number  of  readers  sent 
drawings,  and  one  is  printed,  showing 
both  Summer  and  Winter  appearance. 
Here  are  the  letters: 


The  animal  which  was  described  in 
January’s  Nature  Puzzle  is  a  weasel. 
Mother  once  had  an  experience  with  one 
of  these  rascals.  Once,  as  we  were  having 
a  quiet  chat  on  the  front  porch,  a  scream 
was  heard.  Mother  hurried  out  and  was 
amazed  to  see  a  weasel  chasing  a  chicken. 
The  weasel  soon  overtook  the  chicken  and 
mother  was  just  going  to  pull  it  off  the 
chicken's  back  when,  unexpectedly,  the 
weasel  turned  its  head  and  bit  mother’s 
finger.  It  was  a  terrible  pain  and  the 


There  is  so  much  good  material  waiting 
to  be  used  this  month  that,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  your  editor  is  not  going  to  take 
any  space  himself,  but  will  give  it  all  to 
our  contributors  to  whom  we  owe  so  much 
for  making  possible  such  a  fine  page. 


Woodrow  Wilson 

This  page  has  been  prepared  in  those 
sad  days  between  the  death  of  ex-Presi- 
dent  Woodrow  Wilson  and  his  funeral. 
It  is  right  that  we  should  say  a  word 
here  about  this  tragic  event  in  the  life 
of  our  country.  Every  strong,  manly  boy 
and  sweet,  womanly  girl  who  reads  Our 
Page  shares  in  the  general  sorrow  at  his 
passing  and  seeks  to  grasp  the  lessons 
it  may  teach,  so  that  some  day  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  our  children’s  children  may 
learn  from  our  own  lips,  as  well  as  from 
their  history  books,  how  it  happened  and 
what  it  meant. 

Beyond  question  Woodrow  M  ilson  will 
take  rank  with  the  greatest  men  America 
has  produced.  As  the  years  go  by  we 
shall  see  more  clearly  how  fine  an  ideal  he 
had  for  the  world  of  which  we  are  a  part, 


I  have  seen  many  weasels.  One  day  I 
was  walking  along  the  road  when  I  saw 
two  small  animals,  one  chasing  the  other. 
The  first  one  was  a  chipmunk  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  a  weasel  who  was  thirsty  for  his 
blood.  The  chipmunk  came  up  close  to 
me  and  stopped  by  my  feet  as  though  he 
wanted  me  to  save  him  from  danger.  I 
picked  him  up  and  drove  the  weasel  away. 
As  soon  as  the  weasel  was  gone  I  set  the 
chipmunk  free.  Chester  Roberts. 

New  York. 


One  Summer  my  father  and  I  were 
working.  I  saw  a  weasel  fighting  a  rat. 
As  I  did  not  know  then  what  it  was  I 
picked  it  up  with  the  rat  and  called  my 
father.  He  yelled  to  me  to  drop  it,  that 
it  would  bite.  I  dropped  it  and  it  ran  in 
the  brush  nearby.  As  the  rat  was  dead 
we  went  on  with  our  work.  The  weasel 
came  for  the  rat  and  my  father  threw  a 
stone  at  it,  but  missed  it.  It  ran  away 
again.  My  father  held  a  stone  ready  in 
his  hand.  In  a  few  minutes  it  came 
again.  My  father  threw  the  stone  and 
killed  it.  It  was  a  big  brown  one  as  it 
was  Summer.  Walter  rapp 

New  York.  (11  years). 


One  day  I  awoke  and  on  coming  down 
stairs  heard  father  telling  about  finding 
a  dead  chicken  in  the  coop  with  a  wound 
in  its  neck,  but  he  thought  it  was  caused 
by  rats.  So  he  set  several  traps  around 
the  coop,  but  failed  to  catch  anything  for 
a  couple  of  days,  and  was  thinking  of 
giving  up  when  one  morning  he  showed 
me  a  funny-looking  animal,  answering  to 
the  description  in  the  Nature  Puzzle. 
This  was  probably  the  only  weasel 
around,  as  we  have  not  had  any  trouble 
since.  iiarold  updaw  (8  years) 

New  York. 


I  have  trapped  to  quite  an  extent  for 
a  few  years,  but  have  succeeded  in 
catching  only  three  weasels.  Here  is  a 
little  incident  that  happened  one  Summer 
day  as  I  was  taking  a  walk.  I  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  some  distance  in  the  woods  when  I 
heard  a  loud  rustling  in  the  leaves  by  an 
old  stump.  Further  investigation  showed 
the  cause  to  be  a  conflict  between  a 
weasel  and  a  large  red  squirrel.  Now.  a 
red  squirred  is  a  good  fighter  and  I  thought 
that  the  fight  would  be  long  and  close. 
By  means  of  quick  and  numerous  dodges 
the  weasel  succeeded  in  forcing  the  squir¬ 
rel  info  a  corner  formed  by  the  roots  of 
the  stump.  After  a  short  time  the  weasel 
succeeded  in  getting  a  throat-hold  on  the 
squirrel,  which  soon  finished  him.  Then 
the  weasel  began  to  suck  the  blood  from 
the  squirrel.  I  took  a  step  nearer  the 
stump,  hoping  to  frighten  him  away  from 
his  kill.  As  soon  as  he  realized  that  I 
was  near  him,  he  growled  deep  in  his 
throat  and  started  away  dragging  the 
squirrel  with  him.  I  make  a  quick  dash 
at  him  which  frightened  him  so  that  he 
ran  into  a  hole  nearby.  Although  I 
waited  for  some  time  he  did  not  appear, 
so  I  went  on  my  way. 

New  York.  george  Benedict. 


The  weasel  generally  works  at  night 
but  if  it  is  real  hungry  it  will  attempt 
to  enter  a  henhouse  in  the  daytime.  It 
is  known  to  be  very  destructive.  A 
weasel  usually  attacks  the  fowl  by  the 
throat  and  draws  the  blood,  and  then  at¬ 
tacks  another,  leaving  the  first  one  be¬ 
hind.  I  know  one  of  our  neighbors  had 
75  prize-winning  pullets  of  which  he  was 
very  proud.  One  night  a  weasel  entered 
the  pen  and  killed  every  one.  The  farmer 
was  very  angry  and  declared  he  would  get 
that  weasel  if  it  took  him  a  month.  He 
watched  day  and  night.  On  the  tenth 
day  he  was  rewarded  for  all  his  careful 
watching  for  he  captured  the  weasel. 
The  hide  now  hangs  on  the  side  of  the 
henhouse  where  the  weasel  had  once  en¬ 
joyed  himself  by  having  an  undisturbed 
chicken  dinner.  Dorothy  frylinck 
New  Jersey.  (14  years). 


What  Is  It. 

This  bird  is  about  six  inches  in  length 


and  how  truly  he  sacrificed  himself  for  his 
belief.  And  probably  we  shall  find  that 
he  did  not  sacrifice  in  vain,  but  that  on 
his  foundation  will  slowly  but  surely  be 
built  the  way  to  end  bloody  war,  to  settle 
disputes  among  nations  by  just  and  law¬ 
ful  means  and  to  secure  a  real  peace  on 
earth.  In  any  case,  here  is  one  <inore 
noble  exa'mple  of  a  life  of  service  from 
which  to  draw  inspiration  and  determina¬ 
tion  and  courage  to  live  our  own  lives 
truly  and  to  make  the  most  we  can  of 
them  whatever  may  be  our  work  or 
station. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us, 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 


The  Weasel  in  Summer  and  Winter  Dress — Drawn  by  Henry  Kiernle  (16  Years) 

Neto  York 


Its  back  is  bluish-gray  with  some  white 
in  the  tail.  The  top  of  its  head  is  black, 
and  it  has  a  white  throat  and  belly.  Its 
nest  is  built  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  quite  a 
distance  from  the  ground.  It  is  lined 
with  leaves  and  feathers.  Its  call  sounds 
like  “Yank,  yank.”  It  stays  around  the 
house  and  orchard,  and  often  comes  to 
feeding  stations.  It  eats  the  worms  and 
eggs  it  finds  in  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
nearly  always  hunts  with  its  head  point¬ 
ing  toward  the  ground.  What  is  it? 

New  Jersey.  dorotiiy  Gardner. 


The  Secret  Garden 

BY  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT 
A  surprisingly  large  number  of  our 
readers  wrote  of  having  read  and  en¬ 
joyed  this  book  which  was  described  in 
last  month’s  Book  Puzzle.  Those  who 
have  not  read  it  have  a  treat  in  store  'o 
be  grasped  at  the  first  opportunity.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  letters  telling  more  of 
the  story  and  something  of  the  author’s 
life,  and  we  also  have  a’ drawing  of  Mary, 
as  you  see : 

On  Our  Page  in  January  I  saw  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  book  that  I  have  just  got 
through  reading.  The  name  is  “The 
Secret  Garden,”  by  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  and 
inspiring  story,  full  of  tenderness  and 


ri&r  y- 

Dratvn  by  Elizabeth  Wheeler  (15  Years ) 
Michigan 

charm.  There  is  “magic”  in  it — the 
magic  of  love,  the  magic  of  growth,  the 
magic  of  the  joy  of  living.  The  secret 
garden,  walled  in  and  locked  up  for  10 
years,  is  also  a  character  in  the  story. 
Then  there  are  Dickon,  who  can  make 
anything  grow  and  is  loved  by  all  living 
things ;  dear,  wise  Mother  Sowerby ; 
Colin,  the  invalid  boy  ;  the  wilful  Mary  : 
Ben  Weatherstaff.  the  gardener,  and  by 
no  means  least,  the  joyous  little  robin 
who  also  plays  his  part.  MIRIAM  SNELL 
New  York.  (14  years). 


I  think  that  the  answer  to  the  Book 
Puzzle  is  “The  Secret  Garden.”  It  was 
written  by  Frances  H.  Burnett.  When 
Daddy  read  this  book  to  me  I  thought  it 
was  the  best  book  I  ever  heard.  In  the 
story  a  robin  helped  the  little  girl  to  find 
the  key  to  the  secret  garden.  She  took 
a  little  lame  boy  out  there  in  a  wheel¬ 
chair  and  the  boy  learned  to  walk. 

I  have  had  the  whooping-cough  and 
cannot  go  to  school  yet.  so  I  am  having 
my  lessons  at  home.  This  letter  is  my 
English  lesson  for  today. 

New  York.  jane  townsend 

(10  years). 


The  answer  to  the  Book  Puzzle  is 
“Secret  Garden,”  by  F.  H.  Burnett.  It 
is  a  very  nice  book  to  read.  The  last 
teacher  I  had  had  the  book  and  she  used 
to  read  to  us  every  Friday.  The  girl’s 
name  was  Mary  and  after  she  went  to 
England  from  India  she  had  a  nurse.  The 
nurse’s  name  was  Martha.  After  Mary 
was  acquainted  she  went  about  the  gar¬ 
dens  and  found  the  key  to  the  secret 
garden.  It  was  after  she  found  the  key 
that  she  heard  the  cry  in  the  night.  One 
rainy  day  she  followed  the  cry  and  found 
the  boy  whose  name  was  Colin.  She  was 
also  acquainted  with  her  nurse’s  brother. 
His  name  was  Dickon.  He  and  Mary 
took  Colin  in  his  wheel-chair  to  the  gar¬ 
den  and  there  he  practiced  walking  every 
day  till  he  could  walk.  His  father. 
Mary’s  uncle,  was  traveling  for  his  health 
and  was  expected  home.  Colin  wanted  to 
surprise  his  father,  so  when  he  came  to 
the  door  of  the  garden  he  was  surprised 
to  see  Colin  walking  toward  him  with 
Mary  and  Dickson  after  him.  When  he 
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heard  the  story  he  was  a  happy  father, 
uncle  and  friend.  VICTOR  zaxonis. 

New  York.  (12  years). 


Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  novelist,  was  born  at  Manchester, 
England,  in  1849.  In  1865  her  family 
came  to  America  and  settled  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  where  she  began  writing  stories.  Her 
first  story  was  published  in  a  magazine  in 
1867.  In  1873  she  married  Dr.  L.  M. 
Burnett,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  They  re¬ 
moved  later  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Her 
first  novel,  “That  Lass  o’  I.owrie’s,”  was 
published  in  Scribner’s  Magazine  in  1876- 
77  and  made  her  reputation.  Her  second 
novel,  “Haworth’s,”  was  published  in 
Scribner’s  and  also  in  Macmillan’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  London.  A  child’s  story,  “Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,”  was  very  popular  and 
has  appeared  also  as  a  play  acted  upon 
the  stage.  Among  her  later  stories  are, 
"A  Lady  of  Quality”  and  "11  is  Grace  of 
Ormonde.”  The  books  which  we  have  of 
lmrs  are.  “The  Shuttle.”  “The  Lost 
I  Vince”  and  “The  Secret  Garden.” 

New  York.  avis  smith 

(11  years). 


What  Book  Is  This? 

A  large,  rough -looking  man,  dressed  as 
a  sailor,  came  to  an  inn  in  England.  He 
sang  a  queer  song  and  would  often  com¬ 
pel  those  around  him  to  sing  with  him. 
There  was  only  one  man  that  this  seadog 
was  afraid  of,  and  that  was  a  doctor. 
This  doctor  told  the  old  sailor  that  if  he 
didn’t  stop  drinking  rum  ke  would  have 
a  stroke  and  die.  This  is  just  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  him.  After  his  death  the  son 
of  the  owner  of  the  inn  searched  the 
sailor’s  chest  and  among  a  few  trinkets  he 
found  a  map  which  showed  where  a 
treasure  was  buried.  The  boy  talked  it 
over  with  the  doctor  and  the  squire,  and 
they  decided  to  go  after  this  treasure. 
The  squire  got  a  ship  and  crew  and  they 
all  started  for  the  island  where  the 
treasure  was  located.  Now,  this  crew 
was  a  bunch  of  pirates  who  later  tried 
to  take  the  lives  of  the  squire,  the  doctor 
and  the  innkeeper’s  son.  But  after  four 
or  five  hard  and  bloody  battles  the  faith¬ 
ful  party  won.  The  inkeeper’s  boy  found 
a  man  on  the  island  who  had  been  mar- 
rooned  three  years  before.  This  man  had 
found  the  treasure,  but  gave  the  faithful 
party  and  the  leader  of  the  pirates  a 
share  to  pay  for  taking  him  back  to 
England.  iva  m’clatciiie 

New  York.  (14  years). 


Another  Game 

Many  wrote  of  being  pleased  to  have 
the  descriptions  of  the  games  which 
were  printed  last  time,  and  a  number  sent 
others  to  use  in  coming  months.  Many  of 
your  descriptions  are  not  clear  enough 
or  complete  enough.  If  other  boys  and 
cirl»  were  to  read  them  they  could  not 
go  ahead  and  play  the  games.  But  the 
only  reason  for  printing  the  games  is  to 
teach  others  to  play  and  enjoy  them. 
Suppose  you  were  telling  one  of  your 
comrades  how  to  play  your  game.  You 
would  take  pains  to  make  every  point 
clear ;  you  would  see  that  he  understood 
every  rule.  That  is  just  what  you  must 
do  in  writing  a  description.  I  am  sure 
you  can  do  it.  and  I  think  it  would  be 
fine  to  have  one  game  on  Our  Page 
nearly  every  month.  For  example,  here 
is  a  good  one  from  a  new  boy  reader : 

SHADOW  PICTURES 

To  play  this  game  there  must  be  quite 
a  few  people,  and  two  rooms  with  a  large 
doorway  between.  The  people  are  divided 
into  two  sides,  one  side  in  each  room.  A 
sheet  is  spread  across  the  open  doorway. 
Each  side  has  some  extra  coats  and  hats, 
etc.  The  sides  rake  turns  having  a  per¬ 
son,  disguised  with  some  of  the  clothes, 
stand  or  sit  by  the  sheet  and  the  light  is 
turned  on  brightly  in  that  room,  while  in 
the  other  it  is  turned  low.  This  throws 
the  shadow  of  the  person  disguised  on  the 
sheet.  The  other  side  guesses  who  the 
shallow  is.  They  have  three  guesses;  if 
one  is  right  it  is  then  their  turn,  but  if 
all  are  wrong  the  side  which  has  the  per¬ 
son-  making  the  shadow  may  have  another 
turn.  AVII.LARD  THOMAS 

New  York.  (15  years). 


The  Snow  Man 

I  was  a  snowball,  4 

I  grew  and  grew ; 

Now  I’m  a  snow  man — 

How  do  you  do? 

Winter  is  jolly 

With  ice  and  snow  ; 

But  when  it  gets  warm, 

I  have  to  go. 

- By  ROGER  BOARDMAN 

New  York.  ‘  (6  years) 


Our  Artists 

From  more  than  100  snow  men  your 
editor  had  to  choose  the  10  that  are 
printed.  They  are  certainly  fine.  Many 
that  were  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good  had 
to  be  left  out,  and  these  boys  and  girls 
deserve  Honorable  Mention  for  their 
work,  as  follows:  Lois  Macken  (10), 
Leonard  Staib  (14)  and  Norman  Halloek 
(16)  of  Connecticut ;  Myra  Benhoff  (12) 
of  the  District  of  Columbia :  Bessie  Haas 
(0),  Anna  Weber  (12),  Margaret  Sulli¬ 
van  (14)  and  Patsy  Nyee  (14)  of  New 
Jersey;  Wayne  McClatchie  (14),  Alice 
Love  (?).  Warren  Pfeifer  (?),  Pearl 
Moisis  (10),  Gerald  Henry  (12).  Wilhel- 
mina  Rasmussen  (15),  Hazel  Duntz 


Draw  us  a  snow  man  so  big  and  so  grand, 
A  pipe  in  his  mouth,  a  stick  in  his  hand, 

A  hat  on  his  head,  a  belt  round  his  waist, 
And  anything  else  to  suit  your  own  taste. 


Drawn  by  Janet  (Jr agin  (7  Years) 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Dunn  (11  Years) 
Massachusetts 


Drawn  tty  Susie  Smith  (15  Years) 
Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Wheeler  (15  Years) 
Michigan 


Drawn  by  Everett  Male  (13  Years) 
Neio  York 


Drawn  by  Paul  White  (12  Years) 
Neio  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Blanche  Vodrarlca  (13  years) 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Raymond  N'yce  (10  Years) 
New  Jersey 


(16),  Luna  Archer  and  Estella  Van  Sant 
of  New  York  ;  John  Vargo  (10)  of  Ohio; 
Earl  Conrad  (11)  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Hazel  Bailey  (12)  of  Rhode  Island. 

We  all  enjoy  these  drawing  contests 
immensely,  so  here  is 

A  NEW  RHYME  TO  DRAW 

Raymond  Gridley,  a  13-year-old  New 
1  ork  reader  gave  the  idea  of  having  a 
drawing  rhyme  about  maple  sugar  time, 
and  your  editor  worked  it  out  as  follows : 

Buckets  hung  on  maple  trees 
With  sap  are  slowly  filling, 

Close  by  is  the  stigar  camp 
\\  here  the  syrup's  boiling 

This  gives  you  a  chance  to  make  your 
drawings  as  simple  or  as  elaborate  as  you 
wish.  Many  of  you  have  helped  make 
maple  sugar,  and  know  just  how  the 
scene  looks.  Wo  ought  to  have  a  fine 
showing  next  time.  Let  the  drawings  be 
your  own  original  work. 


Puzzle 

The  cross- word  enigmas  seem  to  be 
more  popular  and  interesting  than  anv 
other  form  of  puzzle  we  have  tried  .so  far. 
It  is  not  only  fun  to  solve  them,  but  even 
more  to  make  them  up.  I  have  quite  a 
supply  on  hand,  but  there  is  always  room 
for  a  good  one  and  especially  appropri¬ 
ate  to  a  particular  month.  Most  of  you 
discovered  that  the  answer  to  the  enigma 
on  the  January  page  was  P-h-o-t-o- 
g-r-a-p-h,  though  it  was  longer  and  harder 
than  any  avo  have  had.  One  1.2-year-old 
girl  wrote  that  she  did  not  understand 
how  to  solve  them.  When  the  line  says 
"My  first  is  in  harp,  but,  not  in  flute,”  it 
means  the  first  letter  of  the  word  which 
is  either  li-a-r  or  p.  “My  second  in  cherry, 
but  not  in  fruit,”  would  then  be  either 
f-u-i  or  t.  It  could  not  be  r  because  that 
is  in  both  cherry  and  fruit.  In  this  way, 
working  through  the  rhyme  and  trying  all 
the  possibilities  in  the  light  of  the  clue 
which  is  always  given  in  the  last  line  or 
two  as  to  what  the  whole  is,  you  finally 
arrive  at  the  correct  answer. 

This  month  I  have  chosen  a  short  one 
by  a  .10-year-old  reader,  especially  inter¬ 
esting  because  all  seven  lines  have  the 
same  rhyme: 

-My  first  is  in  candy,  not  in  sweet  ; 

My  second  in  carrot,  not  in  beet  ; 

My  third  in  number,  not  in  street; 

My  fourth  in  measure,  not  in  feet; 

My  fifth  in  gamble,  not  in  cheat; 

My  sixth  in  bones,  but  not  in  meat ; 

My  whole  the  food  the  snowbirds  eat. 

Massachusetts.  FLORENCE  field 

(10  years). 


Notes 

Esther  Bowman,  an  Ohio  reader,  sent 
the  little  couplet  in  the  Box,  saying  that 
she  feels  that  “Our  Page  brings  the 
thoughts  of  boys  and  girls  together.”  If 
here  we  can  truly  feel  “near”  to  each 
other  “in  mind  and  heart”  it  is  the  best 
thing  we  could  ask. 


On  page  551  is  the  list  of  all  the  boys 
and  girls  who  helped  to  make  Our  Page 
what  it  is  this  month. 


All  work  done  for  the  March,  page 
must  reach  your  editor  not  later  than 
March  S.  Take  hold  and  do  your  best. 


Hannah  Flagg  Gould,  the  lady  who 
wrote  the  memory  verse  we  have  used 
this  month,  was  an  American  author  and 
poet  who  was  born  in  1789  in  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  and  died  in  1865.  You  will  like  u> 
keep  this  pretty  poem  and  learn  it. 


A  number  have  sent  in  good  book  puz¬ 
zles  without  telling  me  the  names  and 
authors  of  the  books,  and  I  cannot  guess 
them.  Will  the  following  please  give  me 
this  information  :  Amy  Martin  and 

Jeanette  Newhall  of  Connecticut,  Janet 
Rose  and  Katharine  Ancock  of  New  York, 
and  Ruth  Hawk  of  Pennsylvania. 


After  all,  much  has  had  to  be  left  out 
of  this  page  that  I  wanted  to  put  in,  but 
what  is  in  is  good,  and  there  are  other 
pages  coming.  You  will  be  watching  for 
Spring  now,  and  that  is  all  the  more  rea¬ 
son  for  writing  a  good  letter  to  your 
friend  and  editor.  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  V  ■  t 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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The  most  recent  development  in  a 
RED  CROSS  Range  for  coal  and 
wood;  black  or  gray  enamel  finish; 
with  or  without  hearth ;  cabinet  or  leg 
base;  large  fire  box,  roomy  oven  and 
scientific  flue  arrangement  which  guar¬ 
antee  perfect  cooking  and  baking;  hot 
water  reservoir. 

Since  1867  the  RED  CROSS  trade 
mark  has  been  a  dependable  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  of  perfection  in  design  and 
construction — assurance  of  properly 
regulated  heat,  economy  and  long, 
satisfactory  service. 


It  is  a  real  joy  to  cook  and  bake  with  a  RED 
CROSS  Range.  The  extra  large  fire  box  for 
coal  or  wood  and  the  roomy  ovens  and  warm¬ 
ing  closets  make  it  possible  to  prepare  a 
large  dinner  quickly  and  with  but  little  effort. 
And  the  bright,  easy-to-keep-clean  enamel 
finish  of  these  wonderful  ranges  adds  an 
abundance  of  cheer  to  the  kitchen. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  WRITE  us  for  name  of  dealer  in  your 
locality.  Booklet  on  modern  cooking  or  heating  science  and 
illustrated  folders  free  on  request. 

CO-OPERATIVB  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


RED  CROSS 

Ranges  ©  Furnaces 

RANGES  FOR  GAS,  COAL,  WOOD  -  COMBINATION  RANGES  FOR  GAS  AND 
COAL  OR  COAL  AND  WOOD -PIPE  AND  PIPELESS  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 


Ownfrur  Own  Holiner 

Push  back  the  table,  produce  your 
pocket  orchestra  and  surprise  your 
guests  with  the  snappiest  dance*  music 
of  their  bright  young  lives. 

AFTER  DINNER 
HARMONY 

Be  ready  with  a  Hohner,  the  monarch  of 
mouth  organs,  for  the  after  dinner  dance, 
the  impromptu  party.  You  can  easily 
learn  to  play  it  in  an  hour.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Hohner  Free  Instruction 
book;  if  he  is  out  of  them,  write  “M. 
Hohner,  New  York”  for  a  copy.  Hohner 
Harmonicas  are  sold  every  where— 50c  up. 

VTOSIZlslri 


ARMONICAS 


s 


AVE  MONEY 

on  Wall  Paper 

by  buying  direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Before 
papering  your  home  send  for  our  free  catalog 
showing  scores  of  artistic  designs.  This  is 
not  the  usual  small  mail  order  catalog  but  a 
large  book,  showing  borders  and  ceilings  as 
well  as  side  walls  at  prices  lower  than  they 
have  been  for  a  long  time.  Write  today  as 
supply  of  books  is  limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS  ■«. 

Dept.  40  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


io 


We  IODINE 
OINTMENT 


The  marvelous  external  remedy  which 
gives  lasting  relief  from  Goitre,  Swollen 
Glands,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Chilblains, 
Boils,  Skin  Troubles. 

At  your  druggist’s,  or  we  will 
send  you  2  tubes,  C.  0,  D.,  for  $1 
HALOGEN  LABORATORY.  AMITYVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Ladies  Keep Y  our  Skin 
Clear,  Sweet,  Healthy 
With  Cuticura  Soap 
and  Cuticura  Talcum 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

INo  experience  necessary  to  weave 
(beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  »n 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
1  Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Bo  sure  to  send  for  freeloom  book.  It 
tells  si  I  about  wearing  and  our  wonder¬ 
fully  low-priced,  easily-operated  I  ooma. 

UNIOn”lOOM  WORKS  M8Fictorjf  St  .  BOONVILLE,  N  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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You,  too,  may  as  well  save  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  on  YOUR  wall  paper. 

Ward’s  paper  is  not  cheap  paper.  It  is  all  standard  quality. 
Blade  lower  in  price  by  manufacturing  in  immense  quantities. 

Think  of  papering  an  entire  room  10  x  12  feet,  side  walls, 
border  and  ceiling,  for  only  82  cents.  • 

Choose  your  paper  from  actual  free  samples  of  all  t.ie  newest, 
best  patterns — tapestries,  fabrics,  “allovers”  and  stripes.  Prices 
from  3  cents  to  35  cents  per  single  roll. 

Sample  Book  Free — Over  100  Actual  Sample* 

This  sample  book  will  go  into  over  one  million  homes.  Why 
not  into  your  home,  too?  Why  not  see  the  best  new  patterns 
and  save  one-third  to  one-half?  Why  pay  almost  double  for  your 
paper?  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  of  wall  paper 
samples. 

Address  Our  House  Nearest  You. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.  Fr'eV^^n 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Paper  Sample 

Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland,  Cal.  Book  No.  64- W 


Sample 

BookFREE 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


A  Tailor-made  Season. — The  coming 
Spring  will  show  a  return  to  the  tailor- 
made  suit,  and  all  the  models  shown  are 
very  plain,  with  no  trimming  except 
sometimes  a  bind  of  silk  braid.  They  are 
very  slender  and  straight  in  outline,  the 
coat  quite  as  plain  as  a  man’s.  Plain 
colors,  sometimes  with  a  hairline  stripe 
of  white,  are  preferred.  With  these  suits 
small  close  hats  are  worn,  very  often 
black.  These  suits  have  brought  the 
watch  fob  back  into  style;  the  fob  hangs 
from  the  coat  pocket,  and  this  has 
brought  fobs  or  imitations  of  them  into 
vogue  as  trimming.  One  often  sees  a 
ribbon  fob  finished  with  embroidery  pen¬ 
dent  from  a  little  pocket  in  a  blouse,  or 
from  the  belt,  or  even  as  hat  trimming. 
A  handsome  colored  scarf,  a  handkerchief 
to  match,  or  a  printed  crepe  de  chine  tie, 
brighten  the  dark  suit.  A  boutonniere  of 
artificial  flowers  is  another  adjunct  to  the 
suit ;  a  gardenia,  a  little  knot  of  rose  and 
pansy,  or  newest  of  all,  a  carnation.  The 
plain  little  black  hat  calls  for  jeweled 
hatpins;  a  favored  style  is  a  double  pin 
with  two  jeweled  heads,  one  of  which 
screws  over  the  point  when  it  is  thrust’ 
through  the  hat. 

An  Alpaca  Coat  Dress. — The  first 
picture  shows,  at  the  left,  a  coat  dress  of 


black  alpaca  that  will  be  found  very  be¬ 
coming  to  a  plump  figure.  Alpaca  is  a 
very  fashionable  material,  and  is  often 
made  up  in  black  combined  with  white. 
In  this  ease  the  white  appears  at  neck 
and  wrists ;  straight  cuffs  show  beneath 
the  bell  sleeves,  and  a  crossed  vestee  at 
the  neck.  The  cuffs  and  vestee  were  of 
white  pique.  A  flat  tuck,  like  a  French 
seam,  curved  into  the  shoulder,  giving  a 
better  fit  for  a  full  figure,  while  three 
large  buttons,  fastening  the  skirt  where 
it  wrapped  over  and  a  set-in  pocket  at 
the  other  side,  trimmed  the  skirt.  The 
dress  was  tied  with  a  narrow  girdle  of 
the  same  material.  This  was  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  dress,  but  is  in  excellent  taste  and 
would  be  found  very  useful  in  either 
black  or  dark  blue  alpaca. 

The  Shirt-bosom  Effect.  —  Both 
dresses  and  blouses  are  seen  with  a 
pleated  shirt-bosom,  as  shown  in  the 
model  at  the  right.  In  this  case  it  was 
very  tiny  box  pleats ;  sometimes  it  is  the 
French  gaufre  pleating,  or  “goffered” 
like  our  great-grandmothers’  cap  borders. 
This  dress  was  copper-colored  crepe  de 
chine;  the  pleated  blossom  was  set  in 
with  faggoting.  The  short  sleeves  were 
trimmed  with  a  band  of  vertical  pleating, 
put  on  with  faggoting,  and  there  was  a 
band  of  the  same  around  the  waist.  The 
skirt  was  entirely  plain,  except  for  some 
pleats  over  the  hip  at  each  side.  The 
general  outline  of  the  dress  was  straight 
and  narrow.  Indeed,  the  Spring  models 
are  not  cheering  to  a  wearer  with  gener¬ 
ous  curves,  for  they  demand  straight  up- 
and-down  slimness. 

Another  Chinese  Tunic. — In  the 
second  picture  the  model  at  the  left 
shows  one  of  those  straight  unbelted 
Chinese  tunics  that  are  now  fashionable. 
This  was  black  crepe  de  chine,  trimmed 
with  shades  of  terra-cotta.  The  long 
blouse  had  a  square  bib-like  trimming 
formed  of  three  rows  of  picot-edged  rib¬ 
bon,  shading  from  deep  terra-cotta  at  the 
outside  to  a  pinkish  brick.  Down  the 
center  was  a  strip  of  Chinese  embroidery, 
black,  gold  and  terra-cotta.  A  standing 
collar  of  embroidery  edged  with  ribbon 
extended  around  the  back  and  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  the  loose  sleeves  were 
edged  with  ribbon.  The  skirt  worn  under 
this  blouse  had  a  band  of  the  trimming 
down  the  center  of  the  front.  This  was 
rather  an  odd-looking  dress,  but  had  a 
great  deal  of  style.  We  see  the  same  idea 
carried  out  with  trimmings  of  vivid 
Chinese  blue. 

Check  Alpaca.  —  The  little  girl’s 
dress  in  the  center  was  made  of  check 
alpaca,  brown  and  fawn.  It  was  as 
straight  and  plain  as  a  coat,  buttoned 
all  the  way  down  the  front.  The  trim¬ 
ming  was  two  vertical  bands  of  heavy 
fawn-colored  linen  on  either  side,  and  col¬ 


lar  and  cuffs  of  white  pique.  This  was 
a  pretty  little  frock,  and  exceedingly 
practical.  The  same  idea  would  seem 
good  for  heavy  wash  goods,  as  it  could 
be  opened  out  flat  for  laundering. 

•Straight  Lines  in  Linen. — The  girls’ 
dress  at  the  right  was  heavy  linen  in 
natural  color,  laid  in  box  pleats  at  either 
side  on  both  waist  and  .skirt.  It  was 
varied  by  a  circular  peplum  below  tlio 
belt,  while  the  sleeves  were  finished  with 
circular  cuffs  below  bands.  The  belt  had 
on  either  side  a  flat  pocket  opening, 
bound  with  linen,  and  there  was  a  similar 
bound  opening  in  the  bands  on  the 
sleeves.  This  dress  opened  down  the  side, 
under  a  pleat.  The  collar  was  white 
pique.  The  pretty  little  hat  worn  with 
it  was  a  close  shape  of  light  brown  raf¬ 
fia,  with  stripes  of  colored  embroidery 
around  the  crown,  and  a  little  pompon 
of  colored  silk  at  one  side. 

Dress  Accessories.— Tan  pique  is  fea¬ 
tured  in  collar  and  cuff  sets,  and  there 
are  also  very  attractive  styles  in  natural 
line.  A  handsome  vestee  with  attached 
Byron  collar  and  turn-back  cuffs  was  of 
natural  linen  with  vivid  Chinese  charac¬ 
ters  embroidered  in  corners  of  collars 
and  cuffs,  and  in  the  center  of  the  ves¬ 
tee.  Another  very  smart  vestee  was 
printed  silk  in  brilliant  Chinese  style, 
with  a  close  little  stand-up  collar. 

Smock  frocks  are  the  combination  of 
ovcrblouse  or  long  tunic  with  some  ac¬ 
companying  skirt,  the  whole  having  a 
slender  boyish  outline.  One  beautiful 
French  model  consisted  of  a  red  over¬ 
blouse  embroidered  all  over  in  navy  blue, 
over  a  navy  blue  satin  slip.  The  two- 
piece  silk  frock  is  certainly  coming  into 
vogue  after  the  long  reign  of  the  one- 
piece  dress. 

Brickdust,  almond  green,  golden  rod, 
fawn  and  nickel  are  favored  colors  for 
flannel  skirts. 

There  is  a  specially  shaped  dress  shield 
made  for  use  in  kimono  sleeves.  Always 
use  a  dress  shield  that  is  large  rather 
than  too  small ;  a  margin  of  safety  in 
this  respect  may  save  a  new  dress  from 
an  unsightly  stain.  One  who  perspires 
freely  will  find  one  of  the  bodice  shields 
mounted  on  net  very  desirable. 

The  cloth  loops  used  to  button  wraps 
of  heavy  material  are  often  mounted  on 
tape  instead  of  cord.  With  thick  cloth, 
the  cord  would  make  the  loop  too  bulky. 
The  tape  gives  firmness  without  bulk. 

In  preparing  for  Spring  sewing,  one 
should  include  a  good  supply  of  the  hiss 
binding  that  is  so  easily  used.  Its  uses 
are  varied,  aud  it  adds  wonderfully  to  the 
finish  of  the  garment  with  a  decided  les¬ 
sening  of  work.  Many  women  only  use 
the  white  binding,  but  the  city  stores 
show  a  variety  of  colors,  both  plain  and 
figured.  A  contrasting  color  makes  an 
attractive  finish  to  wash  dresses.  A 
child’s  dress  of  orange  print,  consisting 
of  a  plain  smock  and  bloomers,  was 
made  very  effective  by  the  use  of  peacock 
blue  binding,  which  finished  all  edges. 
An  old  rose  print  was  bound  with  green. 
A  woman’s  bungalow  dress  of  black  sa¬ 
teen  was  bound  with  henna,  and  then 
had  a  little  applique  of  orange  and  leaves. 


A  Chinese  Tunic  and  Two  Juvenile 
Models 


cut  out  from  cretonne,  on  sleeves  aud 
pockets.  Manufacturers  of  these  biud- 
ings  bring  out  many  little  novelties,  oue 
new  this  season  being  a  folded  binding 
having  a  little  lace  edge  woven  on  at  the 
fold.  The  lace  was  white,  the  binding  in 
a  variety  of  colors.  This  cost  seven  cents 
a  yard,  and  would  be  desirable  for  fin¬ 
ishing  neck  and  sleeves  of  wash  dresses, 
or  edging  aprons.  There  are  also  trim¬ 
mings  sold  by  the  yard,  formed  of  little 
points  of  cambric  sewn  into  a  band ; 
these  used  to  be  made  laboriously  by 
folding  the  material,  and  were  popular 
for  white  aprons.  In  colors  they  are 
also  very  nice  for  wash  dresses.  Another 
trimming  consists  of  a  diagonal  lattice 
between  two  braids,  the  whole  being 
about  an  inch  wide ;  this  is  14  cents  a 
yard.  One  can  make  very  good  effects 
with  colored  rick-rack,  too,  and  all  these 
accessories  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  home  sewing,  with  much  less  work 
than  the  old-time  ruffles  and  tucks. 
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A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4>£  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post, 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

’  J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


gllllllllll  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  lllilllllll* 

=  POWER  WASHER  I 


—  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  _ 

—  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  «as-  — 

—  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  — 

—  otherstyles,  also  special  introductory  offer.  — 

—  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  = 

^liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimif? 


It  is  the  food-tonic  well 
adapted  to  help  over¬ 
come  imperfect  nutrition. 
Try  SCOTT’S! 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  23-54 


We  Tan  the  Hides 

Horse,  cow,  deer — every  kind  of 
hide  tanned  by  specialists  and  grg 
made  into  Auto  Robes,  Rugs,  'w&i’ 
Coats,  Vests,  etc. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Shows  beautiful  furs  on  living 
models.  Tells  how  to  skin  animals 
and  prepare  hides  for  shipment. 

We  make  bed  blankets  from  your  virgin 
wool — better  blankets  for  less  money. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co. 

525  West  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


You  Wear  the  Furs 


Aspirin 

Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 


Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Paiu 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proven  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticaeidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Growing  Old 

When  living  on  the  farm  before  autos 
were  so  common,  I  jumped  on  an  electric 
car  one  day  for  a  few  hours’  ride  that 
might  give  a  little  relaxation  from  work 
and  other  cares.  When  in  another  town 
an  acquaintance,  a  Civil  War  veteran  in 
his  eightieth  year,  boarded  the  car,  and 
after  chatting  a  little  insisted  I  must  call 
at  his  village  home  and  see  his  fruit  and 
garden.  When  there,  with  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  a  boy,  he  pointed  to  a  few  pear 
trees  set  soon  after  he  left  the  army,  then 
other  trees  set  a  few  at  a  time,  until  we 
came  to  some  Japan  plums  set  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  which  he  hoped  to  see  fruiting 
before  he  died.  With  a  nice  garden  and 
a  line  collection  of  fruits  (for  nearly  all 
the  trees  were  bearing)  he  was.  looking 
forward  to  their  enjoyment,  for  life  still 
had  something  in  store  for  him.  And  not 
backward  and  living  in  the  past,  as  some 
elderly  people  do,  ever  looking  forward, 
lie  had  found  a  way  to  keep  young,  both 
in  body  and  spirit.  I  once  asked  an 
elderly  man  how  he  managed  to  keep  his 
health  and  mental  faculties  so  well.  “I 
live  in  a  city  Winters  and  have  quite  a 
lot  of  this  kind  of  work  to  do  (institute 
speaking)  which  I  enjoy  very  much,  and 
in  the  Summer  I  have  a  cottage  with  a 
garden  near  a  lake  up  in  the  country, 
and  I  spend  much  of  my  time  in  the  gar¬ 
den  looking  after  things  we  all  enjoy 
having  very  much.” 

Yes,  lie  was  looking  forward,  not  back¬ 
ward.  I  once  met  a  former  schoolmate 
and  inquired  about  his  father.  “It  seems 
too  bad,”  he  said,  “but  father  has  always 
worked  so  hard;  he  has  now  lost  the  fac¬ 
ulty  to  take  things  easy  and  enjoy  life, 
but  still  keeps  working  to  accumulate 
money  he  will  never  need.”  He  was  the 
slave  of  a  bad  habit. 

AVhen  the  old  Ford  goes  a  little  shaky 
and  knocks  harder  than  it  should,  its 
owner  realizes  it  is  time  to  call  in  an  ex¬ 
pert  repairer  and  have  it  put  into  condi¬ 
tion  to  do  better  work,  and  not  keep  it 
going  until  past  repair,  or  a  breakdown 
comes  that,  may  spoil  its  future  useful¬ 
ness.  I  have  often  felt  what  a  pity  we 
have  not  experts  to  help  and  advise  some 
people  witli  a  tired  and  discouraged  look 
upon  their  faces  because  the  old  farm  has 
become  their  master  and  persists  in  go¬ 
ing  backward  and  not  forward,  that  the 
old  cannot  keep  up  a  too  rapid  pace  with¬ 
out  following  tli e  uncared-for  Ford. 

Massachusetts.  it.  o.  mead. 


Always  Christmas 

Used  to  think  that  Christmas  was  nothin’ 
but  a  day 

To  get  a  lot  of  presents  and  to  give  a  lot 
away ; 

Shouted  “Merry  Christmas”  and  helped 
to  trim  the  tree ; 

Just  a  day  of  Christmas  was  all  that  l 
could  see, 

Since  I  found  that  Christmas  is  more 
than  any  day, 

Christmas  came  to  our  house — an’  never 
went  away. 

Struck  of  a  sudden  that  Friendliness  and 
Cheer 

Was  meant  to  be  on  duty  more  than  one 
day  in  the  year ; 

If  we’re  happy  Christmas,  why  not  the 
day  before? 

An’  the  day  that  follows,  and  so  on,  ever¬ 
more  ? 

Got  to  thinkin’  of  it — an’  that  is  why  1 
say 

Christmas  came  to  our  house — an’  never 
went  away. 

Lots  of  us  go  ploddin’  along  the  road  of 
life, 

An’  think  one  day  of  gladness  will  make 
up  for  all  the  strife ; 

But  the  Christmas  spirit  can  show  you 
how  you  need 

To  make  each  day  a  Christmas  in  thought 
an’  word  and  deed. 

Used  to  pack  the  kindness  in  camphor 
balls  next  day, 

Till  Christmas  came  to  our  house — an’ 
never  went  away. 

We  just  keep  on  givin’  to  strangers  and 
to  kin, 

An’  find  that  what  is  going  out  is  always 
cornin’  in  ; 

Makes  the  sunshine  brighter  where  we've 
got  to  live, 

To  learn  that  givin’s  keepin’ ;  what  you 
have  you  give. 

Holly  in  December  and  violets  in  May— 

And  Christmas  came  to  our  house — an’ 
never  went  away. 

Used  to  think  that  Christmas  was  nothin’ 
but  a  date, 

Till  I  learned  that  truly  you  would  never 
have  to  wait ; 

But  that  it’s  the  spirit  that  never  stays 
apart 

If  you  let  it  find  you  and  keep  it  in  your 
heart, 

Since  1  found  that  Christmas  is  more 
than  just  a  day, 

Christmas  came  to  our  house — an’  never 
went  away. 

— William  D.  Nesbit. 

The  Pastoral  Parson’s  favorite  Christ¬ 
mas  poem.  Who  will  cut  it  out  and  speak 

it  next  year? 


Goeiy  woman 

loves  to  bake 

CT/jyAAT  a  wealth  of  good  things  come 
out  of  the  Nesco  Oven!  Roasts, 
pie,  bread,  muffins,  baked  beans,  cust¬ 
ard,  cookies,  cake  —  each  one  different, 
yet  in  common  requiring  a  hot  oven 
temperature,  easily  regulated. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  bake  with  a  Nesco 
Perfect  Oil  Cook  Stove,  because  the 
Nesco  Burner  with  the  famous  Rock- 
weave  Wick  gives  a  high  column  of 
clean,  clear,  blue  gas  flame. 

Thus,  quick  or  slow  baking,  frying, 
boiling  or  roasting;  also  preserving, 
broiling  and  toasting,  are  all  in  the 
day’s  work  of  the  Nesco  Perfect  Oil 
Cook  Stove.  Then  there  is  its  beauty 
of  design  and  color,  its  economy  (25 
hours  per  burner  per  gallon)  and  its 
simplicity  of  operation.  It  is  truly 
“The  Perfect  Servant  in  Your  Home.” 
See  it  demonstrated  at  your  dealer. 
The  price  is  easily  within  the  reach  of 
all.  Send  for  illustrated  16-page  book. 


Refrigerator  Bowl 

A  handy,  covered  utensil  of 
clean,  durable  Nesco  Royal 
Granite  Enameled  Ware,  for 
storing  foods  and  other  uses, 
will  be  sent  you,  if  you  will 
send  your  dealer’s  name  and 
15  cents  in  coin. 


This  Is  the  Nesco  Perfect 
Water  Heater.  The  Nesco  Pre¬ 
heater  Head  (patented)  elimin¬ 
ates  condensation  troubles.  Hot 
water  is  now  available  every¬ 
where.  Approved  by  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute.  Write 
for  descriptive  circular. 


Address:  National  Enameling  &•  Stamping  Co.,  Inc. 
Advertising  Department,  Section  33,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NATIONAL  ENAMELING  &  STAMPING  CO.,  Inc. 

St.  Louis  Oranite  City,  Ill.  New  York  Milwaukee 
Baltimore  Chicago  New  Orleans  Philadelphia 


Licensed  Canadian  Manufacturers: 

Dominion  Stove  &  Foundry  Co.,  Penetanguiahene,  Ontario,  Canada 
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Have  you  seen  the 

New  L.  S.  Model? 

YOU  can  pay  more  but  you  cannot  buy  a  better  separator! 

Place  the  American  beside  any  separator  regardless  of  price. 
Run  it  for  30  days.  If  it  is  not  the  Easiest 
running,  Closest  skimming,  simplest,  easiest 
to  clean,  most  sanitary  and  best  looking 
separator,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  The 
new  American  is  the  last  word  in  separator 
perfection  by  the  oldest  and  largest  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  making  cream  separators 
only.  Unexcelled  for  Easy  Running,  Easy 
Washing,  Quick  Flushing  and  Simplicity. 

You  can  get  an  American  Separator  for  as 
low  as  $24.95,  different  from  picture  which 
shows  our  new,  larger  capacity  L.  S.  Model. 

American  Separators  are  made  in  seven 
sizes  from  the  smallest  up  to  850-pound 
capacity.  Sold  direct  at  very  low  prices  for 
either  cash  or  on  our 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Every  Americanissenton  30  day  s  trial.  It  must  prove  Its  sterling 
worth  to  you  as  it  has  to  thousands  of  others  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  It  can  pay  for  itself  while  you  use  it,  with  the  cream  and 
time  saved.  If  you  are  without  a  separator,  or  the  one  you  have/ 
turns  hard  and  wastes  cream, 

Write  for  Catalog 

Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  get  this  great  offer.  Our 
illustrated  catalog  sent  free,  is  an  interesting  book  on  cream 
separators.  Learn  how  our  plan  of  selling  direct  enables  us  to 
offer  these  wonderfully  low  prices  and  saves  you  money. West¬ 
ern  Orders  shipped  from  Western  points  assure  prompt  delivery. 

Write  today.  x 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  2075  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL!?* 
COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

neglect' 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO. 


V.' 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  Bufflcieat 

for  ordinary  cases 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.) 
Writefordescriptive  booklet  L 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book. 
Price  $1,  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


NEWTON’S 


For  Horses, 
Cattle,  Hogs. 


Conditioning,  Worm  Expelling 

Indigestion,  Heaves, 
Colds,  Coughs,  Distem¬ 
per.  Is  your  horse 
afflicted  with 

HEAVES 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost 
$2.50.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  One  can 
at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  A  Veterinary’s  Com¬ 
pound,  in  powder  form.  Given  in  the  feed.  Most 
economical.  Safe  to  use.  65c  and  $1.25  cans. 
At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

,’he  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


IF  YOU  WANT  ALL  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

ARE  WORTH  and  prompt  returns— 
ship  to 

WILLIAMS  BROS.  &  CO.,  Atglen,  Penna. 

Reference -ATGLEN  NATIONAL  BANK 
Write  for  Prices 


1  FAMOUS 


SPR 


DERS 


THE  real  cost  of  a  spreader  is  not 
its  first  price.  It  is  the  cost  per 
load  of  manure  handled  through¬ 
out  the  life  of  the  spreader. 

On  that  basis  the  Famous  OHIO  will 
probably  cost  you  less  today  than  the 
spreader  you  bought  a  few  years  ago. 

The  wood  beaters  and  distributors 
of  the  old  style  spreader  have  been 
replaced  in  the  OHIO  by  heavy  steel 
parts  that  will  not  split  or  rot. 


The  body  of  the  Famous  OHIO  is 
reinforced  top  and  bottom  with  heavy 
sills.  The  back  end  where  the  great 
strain  comes  is  held  rigid  by  steel  side 
frames  and  steel  arch. 

You  cannot  afford  to  use  an  old 
spreader  when  the  Famous  OHIO 
costs  so  little  per  load. 

Compare  it  with  your  old  spreader 
and  you  can  see  why  it  should  last 
twice  as  long. 


Ask  for  illustrated  farm  booklet :  “Money  in  Manure  ” 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co.,  Bellevue,  Ohio 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Fattening  Steers 

Will  you  tell  the  proportion  of  43  per 
cent  cottonseed  meal  to  cornmeal  to  fat¬ 
ten  steers,  using  silage  and  clover  hay  as 
roughage?  P.  l.  p. 

Where  steers  are  on  full  feed  of  grain 
and  are  give  all  of  the  silage  and  rough- 
age  that  they  will  consume,  one  should 
allow  1%  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  per  day 
for  each  1,000  lbs.  of  live  weight.  At 
Purdue  University  extensive  research  was 
conducted  as  to  whether  1  or  2  lbs. 
should  he  fed  per  day,  and  the  results 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  nothing  is 
to  be  gained  by  feeding  the  additional 
half  pound  of  this  protein  concentrate. 
You  realize  of  course  that  when  steers 
are  on  full  feed  of  grain  and  silage  they 
will  consume  a  very  small  amount  of 
roughage.  If  the  roughage  fed  is  of  good 
quality,  perchance  clover  or  Alfalfa,  then 
it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
cottonseed  meal  to  one  pound  per  day  for 
each  1.000  lbs.  of  live  weight.  Mani¬ 
festly  the  advantage  of  including  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  in  rations  for  fattening  steers 
centers  around  the  thought  that  not  only 
will  the  steers  “shed  off”  somewhat  earlier 
in  the  Spring,  which  gives  the  animals 
the  appearance  of  greatly  improved  condi¬ 
tion,  but  the  cottonseed  meal  also  makes 
it  possible  for  the  corn  and  silage  to 
function  more  efficiently. 


Feeding  Carcasses;  Improving  Land 

1.  Would  it  pay  to  buy  old,  worn-out 
horses  and  feed  them  to  brood  sows  and 
fattening  pigs?  If  so,  how  much  would 
an  1.100-lb.  horse  be  worth  for  hog  feed? 
IIow  would  you  advise  to  use  them — raw 
or  cooked?  Would  feeding  horsemeat  to 
hogs  give  them  an  appetite  for  catching 
chickens?-  2.  I  grow  around  20  acres  of 
corn  a  year,  and  having  no  dairy,  haven’t 
any  use  for  the  fodder.  IIow  much  do 
you  suppose  an  acre  of  fodder  is  worth  to 
roll  it  down  and  plow  under?  c.  b.  t. 

1.  While  a  given  amount  of  animal 
protein  is  necessary  for  swine  feeding, 
there  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  feeding 
excessively  of  this  produce,  even  though 
it  may  be  obtained  at  a  relatively  low 
cost.  Of  course  you  realize  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  preserve  an  animal  carcass  for 
live  stock  feeding  purposes.  It  is  possible 
to  do  this  during  the  Winter  when  the 
weather  stays  cold  and  it  is  feasible  ro 
freeze  the  carcass,  yet  it  is  a  job  that 
very  few  people  are  able  to  do  success¬ 
fully.  That  is  why  digester  tankage  and 
meat  scrap  and  fish  meal  have  been 
placed  upon  the  market  to  provide  an  ap¬ 
propriate  supplement  for  corn  and  other 
carbohydrate  feeds.  True,  they  are  rela¬ 
tively  expensive,  but  they  need  be  fed 

j  in  only  limited  quantity.  Not  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  digester  tankage  need  be 
!  incorporated  in  a  mixture  of  corn  and 
oats.  The  feeding  of  horsemeat  to  hogs 
!  would  not  give  the  animals  an  appetiiie 
for  catching  chickens.  This  latter  vice 
results  partly  from  under-nourishment 
and  partly  from  improper  feeding.  When 
carcasses  are  fed  to  hogs,  unless  great 
care  is  exercised  the  animals  will  over¬ 
eat.  It  seems  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  .satisfy  their  craving  for  flesh  products 
of  this  sort,  and  gains  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  would  be  very  expensive.  The  use 
of  products  of  this  character  is  not  rec¬ 
ommended. 

2.  The  fertility  value  of  cornstalks  is 
not  very  high,  based  upon  the  actual 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
that  the  material  contains.  However  they 
do  add  considerable  humus  and  some 
potash.  Certainly  it  is  worth  while  to 
work  these  refuse  materials  under  with 
the  plow.  You  are  reminded  that  in  the 
corn  belt  territory  it  was  good  practice 
a  number  of  years  ago  to  go  through  the 
stalk  fields  with  a  so-called  stalk  breaker 
early  in  the  Spring,  then  rake  the  stalks 
together  and  burn  'them.  Observant 
farmers  soon  realized  that  this  was  a 
wasteful  practice,  and  now  either  the 
stalk  cutter  or  the  harrow  is  run  over 
the  stalk  fields  previous  to  plowing,  thus 
making  it  easier  to  plow  under  the  corn¬ 
stalks.  Where  it  is  desired  to  follow  a 
crop  of  corn  with  corn  there  will  usually 
be  some  inconvenience  in  cultivating  the 
ground  for  the  first  time,  for  the  stalks 
will  pull  the  hills  out  of  liue. 


KILL  THE 

LICE 

NOW 


til) 


Right  now  cows,  hens, 
and  other  livestock  are 
badly  infested  with  lice. 
A  genuine  money-loss  is 
inevitable  if  you  allow 
the  vermin  to  remain. 

Graylawn  Farm  Louse- 
Chase  is  the  easy  and 
sure  answer  to  this  louse- 
menace.  This  remark¬ 
able  stainless  powder  is 
so  easy  to  apply  on  any 
animal.  You  just  dust 
a  little  on  the  parts 
covered  by  the  simple 
directions — and  the 
lice  GO.  Louse- 

Chase  kills  every  one, 
including  the  mites. 
For  poultry  just  mix 
in  the  dusting  boxes 
and  let  hens  treat 
themselves. 

I.arge  Farm-size  pack¬ 
age  $1.00;  small  size 
50c.  Order  direct  if  deal¬ 
er  is  not  supplied. 


'/Mi. 


THE  GRATLAWN  GUARANTEE 

your  money  back— plus  10fc— If 
you  are  dissatisfied. 


Graylawn  Farm,  Inc. 

Dept.  J-4,  Newport,  Vt. 


I9USE- CHASE 


Color  Your  Butter 


"Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug 
or  grocery  stores. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


For  Large 
Iron  Kettles 


Order 

Now 


We  will  make  you  a  heav¬ 
ily  re-inforced  jacket  to  fit 
your  kettle,  provided  with 
large  fire  door,  flue,  han¬ 
dles,  pipe.  Price  according 
to  size.  Send  measurement 
of  kettle  around  outside 
one  inch  from  top.  If 
kettle  has  flange,  measure  — 

under  it.  Ask  for  chart  of  standard  sizes. 

Heesen  Stock 
Feed  Cookers 

For  cooking  stock  food, 
scalding  hogs,  rendering 
lard,  etc.  Handiest  article 
on  farm .  F amous  for  years . 
Seven  sizes.  Write  for 
folder  and  prices. 

Heesen  Bros.  &  Co. 

Dept.  8 

Tecumseh,  Michigan 


MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  sore  teats,  obstructions,  spiders,  hard  milkers,  etc. 
25c.  dozen,  post  paid. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
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New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and. grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Feb.  11,  1924,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in 
100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvi- 
dere,  Milford,  Washington,  Highbridge, 
Frenchtown,  Flemington,  Passaic,  Ilack- 
ettstown,  Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Lebanon, 
Newton,  Branchville,  Sussex,  Lafayette, 
Hopewell,  New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly, 
Morristown,  Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth, 
Somerville,  Newark.  Trenton,  Perth 
Amboy  and  Montclair : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.00% 

No.  3  white  oats . 5S% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  . 98% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  . 96% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $32.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  34.40 

Spring  middlings  .  32.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  39.90 

Dry  Brewers’  grains .  40.40. 

Flour  middlings  .  35.65 

36%  cottonseed  meal  . . 46.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  51.40 

34%  linseed  meal  .  44.65 


A  Big  Delaware  Hog 

The  picture  shows  a  three-year-old 
Poland  China  hog  recently  killed  by  J. 
P.  King  of  Sussex  Co.,  Del.  This  hog 


dressed  1,049  lbs.,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  ever  killed  in  that  county,  or 
in  all  Delaware.  He  surely  was  a  buster. 


Old  Jersey  Went  Down  the  Road 

There  is  something  to  me  very  pathetic 
in  W.  D.  G.’s  letter  on  page  187.  If  we 
could  only  keep  these  faithful  animals  as 
long  as  we  can,  and  then  have  them  end 
their  lives  at  home,  where  we  know  the 
end  is  humane,  how  much  more  we  who 
think  about  these  things  would  enjoy  the 
farm  animals  that  serve  us  so  well  and 
become  almost  a  part  of  our  lives !  I 
have  often  wondered  if  the  time  will  not 
come  when  towns  have  licensed  and  in¬ 
spected  slaughter  houses,  and  so  do  away 
with  the  shipping  or  driving  to  distant 
cities.  A  tender-hearted  woman  once  told 
me  she  loved  farm  life,  but  she  couldn’t 
bear  to  have  the  young  calves  and  other 
animals  taken  away,  so  she  persuaded  her 
husband  to  move  into  the  city  and  work 
at  his  trade  of  carpentering. 

INTERESTED  READER. 


Feeding  Questions;  Improving  Soil 

I  have  been  feeding  the  following  ra¬ 
tion  to  my  four  milk  cows :  200  lbs..  meal, 
200  lbs.  ground  oats.  100  lbs.  oilmeal, 
100  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs.  bran,  with  a  level 
bushel  basket  of  good  silage  morning  and 
night,  mixed  hay  or  dry  cornstalks  at 
noon.  Is  this  a  ^ood  ration?  Could  I 
cheapen  it  in  any  way,  and  still  have 
enough  protein,  etc.?  In  a  chicken  mash 
ration  consistin'  of  equal  parts  bran, 
ground  oats,  cornmeal.  beef  scraps  and 
middlings,  do  the  middlings  mean  white 
middlings  (commonly  knowTn  as  Red-dog) 
or  are  they  the  dark  middlings  or  shorts? 
In  my  last  ration  I  used  at  the  rate  of 
200  lbs.  dark  middlings  to  100  lbs.  each 
of  cornmeal  and  ground  oats.  I  have  not 
been  using  any  beef  scrap  as  my  chick¬ 


ens  have  access  to  sweet  separator  milk 
at  all  times.  Would  it  be  necessary  to 
supply  beef  scrap  and  water  besides  the 
milk?  In  improving  a  poor  piece  of  land, 
would  this  be  a  good  procedure?  I  plan 
to  sow  oats  and  peas  with  a  ton  of  lime 
per  acre,  with  some  fertilizer,  then  cut 
the  oats  and  peas  for  hay,  disc  or  plow, 
and  sow  to  some  other  crop,  to  be  plowed 
under  for  corn.  Would  rape  be  a  good 
crop  or  should  I  use  rye  or  vetch? 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  j.  t. 

The  proposed  plan  of  increasing  the 
fertility  of  poor  soil  is  frequently  adopted. 
Rye  and  vetch  would  be  superior  to  rape 
for  the  reason  that  vetch  is  a  legume  and 
would  gather  nitrogen  from  the  air  while 
the  rape  would  merely  add  humus.  Rye 
and  vetch  will  start  growth  early  in 
Spring,  and  they  should  be  plowed  under 
when  about,  knee  high.  Do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  allowing  the  rye  to  advance 
too  far  in  its  growth  before  it  is  plowed 
under  as  a  green  manure  crop.  It  de¬ 
composes  more  rapidly  when  plowed  un¬ 
der  during  its  early  stages  of  growth, 
and  vetch  likewise  gives  the  best  results 
when  used  in  this  manner. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  South  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  used  in  preference  to  the 
Winter  vetch.  However,  in  your  section 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Crimson  clover 
could  be  used  satisfactorily  on  account 
of  the  severe  Winters.  Cow  peas  and 
vSoy  beans  can  be  used  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  although  the  cost  of  the  seed  of  both 
the  latter  named  products  make  their 
use  rather  expensive. 

As  to  the  ration,  the  combination  men¬ 
tioned  carries  only  16  per  cent  protein. 
When  this  is  fed  with  mixed  hay  and 
silage  it  will  not  give  the  results  that 
would  follow  in  ease  the  protein  were 
brought  up  to  approximate  21  or  22  per 
cent.  Doubling  the  amount  of  oilmeal, 
gluten  feed,  and  bran  would  improve  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  the  ration.  Your 
plan  of  feeding  cannot  be  criticized. 

In  the  mash  commonly  suggested  for 
poultry  it  is  highly  desirable  to  use  the 
Red-dog  flour  rather  than  the  bran  mid¬ 
dlings.  Standard  middlings  often  carry 
a  considerable  amount  of  ground  bran, 
and  if  bran  is  included  in  the  ration  or 
combination  it  is  unwise  to  add  another 
product  that  consists  of  substantially  the 
same  ingredient  although  ground  finer 
and  mixed  with  some  of  the  white  mid¬ 
dlings. 

If  you  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
skim  milk-  it  is  possible  to  limit  the 
amount  of  digester  tankage  or  meat  scrap 
that  is  incorporated  in  a  dry  mash. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  .Winter  months 
especially  I  should  include  some  animal 
protein  of  this  character  in  the  mixture. 
It  will  pay  in  the  long  run  to  make  sure 
that  laying  hens  are  fed  some  animal 
protein  in  addition  to  that  provided  by 
the  skim  milk.  f.  c.  m. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

4VT  x  1  It  i  xx  &  Sliortliorxi.8 

Dual-purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done,  in¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washlngtonvllle,  N. Y. 

Dairy  Shorthorn  Bulls, LX8 

Best  producing  strains.  Prices  $50  to  S 1  OO.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  them.  E.  J.  Easterbrook,  Corning,  N  Y. 

DOGS 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

L'nllio  Pnnnioo  fftrm  raised,  pedigreed,  the  unusual 
V^UIIICi  U)J)JltSS  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  free.  CI.OVERKOOK  COLLIE  FARM,  Chamberaburg,  Pa. 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa. 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  Males,  $15  and  $*20.  Females 
■  $10.  Embden Ganders, $6.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUBH, Mercer, Pa 

yuiiile  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

'*  Chotola  Kennels  .  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

Whitp  r,nllip<?  ?“a'es’  *10  each.  6  females,  58  each. 
nilllB  UUIIIBS  (,  Sable  print, 2  black  marks.  Registered. 
F.  E.  SWEET  .  Smyrna.  New  York 

Two  Beuuiiful  Female  Police  Pups,  3  months  old. 
1  Reasonable.  MEAD  Amenia,  New  York 

AIREDALES — Five  months  old.  Both  sexes. 

Champions  in  pedigree.  Males  $20.00;  Females 
$10.00.  A.  K.  C.  registered.  E.  Homer  Artz 
Woodstock,  Va. 

A  •  0ut  of  Tintern  Tip  Top  and  Oorang 

Airedales  Airedale.  Write  for  information. 

Laidlaw  Kennels  Walton,  N  Y. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups  S.VSftfY broke™ 

Good  watch  and  cattle  dogs.  ,F.  I).  HEYEJf,  Hany-nlle,  N.Y. 

.*.  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

Rrnwn  Qiuioo  R11II0  for  Hght  service.  Farmers’  prices. 

Dfunn  0WI3S  Dulls  NAROLO  PICKETT.  Koowlesville,  N,  T. 


GUERNSEYS 

SWINE 

GUERNSEY  CATTLt 

Exceptional  cows  with  official  production  records.  Bred 
to  the  great  hull,  Maxim  ot  Linda  Vista  12270  A.  R.,  sire 
of  tile  great  cow.  La  Noces  May  Rose  91329  A.  R.  932  lbs. 
butterfat,  highest  pi  oducing3k.-yr.-old  vo\  of  the  breed. 
Also  Bulls  of  serviceable  age  whose  dams  have  excellent 
official  records.  Prices,  from  $500  up.  Write  lor  pedi¬ 
grees  and  individual  prices. 

HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS  FARM  Olive  Bridge  N.  Y. 

For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

duroc-jersey  swine 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

YOUNG 

Guernsey  Bulls 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GII  Tk 
and  ° 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced.  “ 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  corr  espondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE 

From  A,  R.  cows  or  cows  on  test.  Accredited  Herd. 

Fairydale  Farm  Pawling-,  N.Y' 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

Some  Very  Nice  3-Mos.  Old  DUROC-JERSEY  Sow  Pins 

Either  kind.  Registered  or  not.  Also  a  nice  evenlv 
marked  registered  bull  calf,  Holstein  bred  Horn  a 
daughter  of  a  32-lb.  bull  by  a  grandson  of  the  Might 
WMs'wi  11  go  a  t  very  reasonable  price. 

WM.  S.  WILLIAMS  YVooUville,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

For  Sale  at  reasonable  prices,  from  A.  It,  dams 
with  type  and  production  Sire  has  blood  of 
the  three  May  Rose  1.UU0  lb.  cows  close  up  in 
bis  pedigree,  May  Rose — Golden  Secret-King 
of  the  May— Ne  Plus  Ultra  blood.  Ages;  one 
month  to  one  year.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Accredited  herd. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS.  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 

flllPftr'C  Sows  and  Gilts-  Boars.  Fall  Pigs 

UUJILWCO  _ _ ELMWOOD  FARMS 

I 5  Bradford.  N.  Y 

333JROCS  Prion.a“d  Sensation  Breed- 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  M  err  Hi  eld,  k!  Y . 

FEEDING  PIGS 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

The  best  breeding  that  money  can  buy.  Priced  for 
immediate  sale.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Do  not 
wait.  Write  today  and  get  the  bargains.  All  ages, 
from  1  month  to  2  years.  Federal  accredited. 

O  FTO  W.  POST  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

6  Weeks  Old,  $5  00  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  $6.00  Each 

gXZffS*  j"'*'  the  llrst  cross  between  Vorksliii  c  and 
Btikslino  Large  Type  Swine.  Ad  healthy  ami  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

...  i8°  ‘“‘•Gmed  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  I’igs,  6  to  8 

weeks  old,  ikh.OO  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  nine- 

Kta&fttrciraJ 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bled,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  tor  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W<WA  dairy  FARMS,  32  S.  33d  St.,  Phili.,  p. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

YORKSHIRE  AND  BERKSHIRE  CROSS  AND  CHES- 
IER  AND  YORKSHIRE  CROSS  PIGS 

fi  weeks  old,  S5  each.  7  to  8  weeks  old,  SS.SO  each 
and  8  to  10  weeks  old,  S 6  each.  I  have  20  Yorkshire 

m1m,,,netnSO)VSi?1  B2ars’  *’ *°  8  weeks  old.  S7  each: 

10  Black  Berkshire  Sows  or  Boars,  0  to  7  weeks  old 

S7  each.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  i 

guarantee  safe  delivery.  Will  ship  from  l  to  60  No 
Charge  l  or  crating.  Walter  lux  3Bas»iem  Si„  Wiburn.  Man. 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Ilornell,  N.Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  hoars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows, 
Wo  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  iiARPENDING  Sox  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Registered  Guernseys 

Two  yearling  bulls,  four  heifer  calves  sired  by  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Langwat.er  Sunderlan.and  a  two-y i.-old  grandson 
of  Stars  and  Stripes.  Low  prices.  CHAS.  H.  ARTHUR.  Peru.  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

DATMOOR  If  K  It  K  s  ||  I  It  Ks  Breeding  stock  of  good 
•  quality  at  fall- prices.  PATMOOR  FARMS.  Ilaitlicld,  N.  Y, 

0  1  G  ’$  rholc?  P'*?8’  *10  A  No.  1  Registered 

U.l.U.  5  boar,  1  yr.old,$85.  Guar.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falla.  M.Y. 

R  egistered  G  uernseysjdamTat 1  r™Mde  ’  pu;^: 

Philbrook  Farms  -  Kempton,  Pa. 

For  Sale  GUERNSEYS 

bull  calf.  BRABANT  bARM.  Kingston.  New  York 

11  BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES” 

Service  Boars.  Fall  Pigs,  Gilts  and  tried  Sows,  Bred  for 
Jlaicli  and  April  farrow  to  my  Big  Grand  Champion  Boar 

Wanted— To  Buy  a  Car  Load  of  Grade  Guernsey  Cows 

Good  size.  Can  I  purchase  them  among  your  neighbors 
anc|  at  what  price  ?  Address  LEE  R.  LARIMER,  Jersey  Shore,  l*«. 

Meg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

at  Farmers’  Prices  if  ordered  quick,  March  hoars 
ieady  tor  service;  April  ami  .July  sows,  bred  and 

o?d.U  EDWARD  WALTER0'  Ves^esfc'^ 

JERSEYS 

For  Sale  JERSEYS  OF  ALL  AGES 

3fl RfiWS  and  HpifpfS  *)re<l  to  Musterman's  Finan- 
0UUUH3  dliU  nBlieii.  cieri  oneof  the  greatest  bails 

of  the  breed,  and  from  the  same  line  of  breeding  as 
the  Champion  and  Grand  Champion  females  at  the 
National,  Syracuse.  Write  for  10  reasons  why  you 
should  buy  BONO  JERSEYS.  Priced  right  and  guaran¬ 
teed  in  every  particular.  IJono  Farms,  Troy,  Pa. 

S!,gT^eCheSterWhiteS 

*10  each,  1  repaid.  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  it.  t,  Nowvlllo,  Pa. 

Big  Type  POLANDS  ?S3'*0fSf  “ 

Want  to  close  out  surplus  stock  to  make  room.  If  you 
want  a  choice  young  Boar  or  Sow,  or  a  Pair  of  Pigs  an¬ 
swer  this  adv.  at  once  and  get  real  bargain.  Best  Breed- 
lug.  Ke^iKter.Kl.  Write  at  once  for  prlccn.  etc. 

G.  S.  HALL  .  Farnxlale,  Ohio 

ForSale  Kjer*eyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1>.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

REGISTER  of  MERIT  JERSEYS 

of  bluest  blood,  bred  for  production  and  typo  ever  since 
1898.  Accredited  herd.  A.  F.  Polrce,  Wlnchestor,  N.  H. 

Pnlanrl.riiiiiac  HIGH  Quality.  big  type 

1  UlallU  VllllldO  Pigs,  either  sex,  service  boars,  bred 
-  ows  and  gilts.  Buy  the  best  here. 

„  „,...WILVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

I  .  O.  Wilmington,  Delaware 

HOLSTEINS 

BERKSHIRE  of  SIZE  and  QUALITY 

Breeding:  stock  of  all  a^en.  Special  reduced  prices  on  ser¬ 
vice  boars.  We  won  Grand  Champion  boar  and  many  of 
the  hiKhest  prizes  at  Far  Hills  and  Trenton  N  J 
RICHARD  E.  W A  IS  -  Lebanon ,  N.  J. 

F  or  Sale- Je“,rBfc"  Holstein-Friesians 

headed  by  a  choice  2  yr.-old  herd  bull.  Seventeen  cows, 
heifers  and  calves,  all  reared  by  us,  and  free  of  tubercu¬ 
losis.  Prices  reasonable  as  we  must  sell  them  to  close  up 
the  business.  Write  for  particulars  to 

Broad  Brook  Farm  •  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

IfinPia*  Chester  White®  and  Berkshire®.  Durocs.  6 

1  UU  rlgi  wks..old,  $5.50  each.  KOUSK  BROS., Onshore, Pa 

in  Young  Springers.  High  Gradell  olsteins.  $700 
III  ERNEST  WILLIAMS,  Rural  Hill  Farm,  Woodville, N.  Y. 

.  ^SCARFF’S 

JfeA  Hampshire  Hogs 

jfW  ^  spring  Hampshire  efiltif  of 

ity.'brcd  to  our  bistherd  llllirs. 
We  also  have  to  ofrer  ho  me 
splendid  yearling  and  spring  Boars  that  are  very  promising. 

1000  Fall  Pigs  both  sexes.  i$E?JfrS222S&B 
SCARFF’S  STOCK  FARM.  New  Carlisle.  Ohio 

GOATS 

For  Sale—  Two  Toggenberg  DOES 

3  years  old,  with  two  kids  each,  two  weeks  old,  $15 
each,  or  all  six.  @25.  Add  @7  for  Hilly. 

G.  C.  HUNT  -  Atwater,  N.Y. 

GQ  A  TC  (Nubians,  Toggen bergs,  pure 

1  w  breds  anil  high  grades. 

SACRIFICED  1  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown.  N.  J. 

|  SHEEP 

MILK  Toggenburg  Bucks  kkkviuk 

A  T  C  $15  to  *50.  Real  Milk  Goals,  $50. 

^  W  M  ^  S.  J.  Sharploss,  R  D. 5, Norristown,  Pa. 

Reg. Hampshire  Ewe  Lambs 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  HIGH  AM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HORSES 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wi). 
buy  same  direct  from  fm  merson  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barre  Vi 

Shetland  Ponies  "VJJiiUS."- 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Goliie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S  H  NULL  S  SON 

Wanted-Team  ol  Horses  For  Farm  Work 

About  2,600  lbs  4  to  5  years  old. 

BURLINGAME.  HUTCHINS  &  KING  .  Inc,  7  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Milking  Shorthorns  Make  More  Money 

AU  the  Time  Because  they  Produce  Profitably  Using  a  Maximum  of  Farm-Raised  Feed  and  a  ^ 
Minimum  of  Mill-Feed.  A  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  will  Increase  and  Retain  Both  the  Milking  and 
Fleshing  Qualities  of  your  herd.  Tell  us  the  number  of  cows  you  milk  and  why  you  are  inter- 
..S  s{>?rthorns,  and  we’ll  send  you  a  copy  of  the  March  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
^JOURNAL,  full_pf  information  about  Dual  Purpose  Shorthorns,  the  General  Farmer’s  Cow 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY,  Independence,  Iowa 
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is  the  average  cost  per 
cow  for  the  use  of  Kow- 
Kare  as  a  preventive 
of  disease  and  aid  to 
big  milk  yield. 


* nearly  Every  Cow 
Can  be  made  a  Big  Milker 

Cow  owners  have  learned  that  no  effort 
on  the  farm  pays  so  handsomely  as  the  drive 
for  more  milk.  Over  90%  of  the  so-called 
poor  milkers  are  capable  of  much  better 
results  than  is  obtained  from  them.  An  im¬ 
proved  health  standard  is  a  sure  booster  of 
milk  profits. 

No  wonder.  Dairy  experts  say  that  under  average 
conditions  a  yield-increase  of  only  10 °Jo  will  double 
the  net  profit  of  dairying.  The  fixed  cost  per  cow  of 
feed  and  care  is  about  the  same  regardless  of  yield. 
After  this  cost  is  met,  every  pint  of  milk  is  added  profit. 

Perfect  health  has  more  to  do  with  big  milk  yields 
than  breeding  or  feeding.  “Forcing”  the  milk-making 
organs  to  greater  efforts  ends  disastrously  unless  extra 
demands  are  met  with  extra  support  of  the  cow’s 
vitality. 

Kow-Kare  is  invaluable  to  cow  owners.  It  increases 
the  activity  of  the  milk-making  function  by  promoting 
vigorous  health  in  the  genital  and  digestive  organs. 
It  prevents  or  relieves  cow  diseases  and  disorders  by 
helping  these  organs  to  function  as  nature  intended. 
Its  benefits  are  widely  recognized  for  the  treatment  of 
Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours, 
Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite. 

Let  Kow-Kare  help  you  to  greater  milk  profits.  Y our  feed 
dealer,  general  store  or  druggist  can  supply  you  —  large  size 
can  $1.25;  medium  size  65c  Order  direct  from  us  if  your 
dealer  does  not  have  Kow-Kare.  We  pay  postage. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  82  page  book,  "The  Home 
Cow  Doctor  1  It  will  show  you  the  way  to  greater 
profit  from  your  cows. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,Vt 


j[On  IhouranJsoP 
Jamr  KOW-KARE  if 

'Standard  compmenC 

Here  are  just  a  few 
extracts  from  letters 
such  as  we  receive  in 
every  mail  from  cow 
owners : 

Wm.  E.  Starkey, 
Austin,  Ind:  "  I  have 
found  KOW-KARE  is 
the  best  medicine  for 
milch  cows  that  there 
is.  I  found  that  it  al¬ 
ways  paid  to  feed  it 
whenever  my  cows 
went  down  on  the 
quantity  of  milk  they 
were  giving.  I  have 
cured  several  cows 
that  were  down  and 
could  not  get  up. 

James  H.  McClintick, 
Solon,  Me.  :  "  I  had  a 
cow  that  retained  the 
afterbirth  for  five 
days,  when  1  decided 
to  try  your  Kow  -Kare. 
Three  doses  removed 
the  afterbirth  com¬ 
pletely  and  she  is  now 
all  right.  After  that  I 
decided  to  feed  KOW- 
KARE  to  two  other 
cows  for  experiment. 
It  increased  the  flow  of 
milk  of  one  of  them 
nearly  one  half ;  the 
other  gave  more  milk 
than  formerly  and 
gained  in  flesh.  KOW 
KARE  is  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it. 

Joseph  Stott,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn  :  11 1  find 
that  by  giving  a  few 
doses  of  KOW-KARE 
it  will  keep  cows  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  the 
result  will  be  more 
milk --just  what  we 
want. 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  !s  useless  on  sour  soil — it  must  have  lime. 

The  “Holden”  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  'Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other;  16,V£  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

N o  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 

SPREADS  16i 


Soil  Tested -/fe* 


What  about  your  soil  ?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept  251  Peoria  Illinois 


o 


West  Bend  Automatic  Stanchions,^ 
equipped  with  our  wonderful  locking-re¬ 
leasing  lever  save  you  time  and  labor — and 
insure  safety  in  locking  up  or  releasing  the  cows, 
yet  you  pay  no  more  for  West  Bend  equipment 
than  for  ordinary  stanchions  that  must  be  opened  and 
closed  singly  by  hand.  The  West  Bend  lever  controls  from 
2  to  50  West  Bend  Automatic  Swinging  Stanchions.  The  entire  row  of  cows  can  be  locked  up  or  released 
Instantly  by  one  throw  of  the  lever.  Cow  stops  are  operated  at  same  time,  and  when  set  guide  cow  into 
the  stanchion.  Every  user  says  it’s  the  greatest  idea  ever  brought  out  in  modern  barn  equipment.  Yofl. 
certainly  want  it  in  your  barn.  Write  today  for  catalog  showing  complete  line  of  West  Bend  Barn  Equipment. 
Write  TODAY,  West  Bend  Equipment  Corp.,  West  Bend,  Wis.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Write  nearest  office.  Dept.  B 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
Keep  the  salesman's  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 
Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 
size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
“The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take  -  Up  Hood." 

International  Silo  Co.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa, 


isagreatcr  economy  today  than  ever  before. 


ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof  in 
years  of  service  you  can  buy.  (We  make  stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 


American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  73,  Middletown, 0. 


PURE  IRON 


Filled  40  Silos— 

Never  Plugged 

"Filled  40  silos  this  fall  (1922)  with 
an  L-16  Papec  Cutter,  second  season, 
and  never  had  a  plugged  pipe.”  Ernest  Kahler, 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  • 

The  Papec  is  made  in  four  sizes  to  fit  any  power. 
N-13  and  L-16  sizes  are  ideal  for  Fordsons. 

Send  today  for  our  new  catalog  and  U.  S.  Gov’t 
Bulletin  “Makingand  Feeding  of  Silage” — both  free. 
Learn  why  a  Papec  soon  pays  for  itself. 

PAPEC  MACHINE 
110  Main  St. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Butter  Off  Flavor 

I  am  sending  you  a  small  sample  of 
butter  and  would  like  to  get  your  opinion. 
What  do  you  think  is  wrong  with  the  but¬ 
ter?  I  have  made  butter  many  years, 
and  never  got  a  complaint  before.  I  keep 
the  milk  in  a  separate  room,  have  it 
standing  two  days  before  I  ^  skim,  and 
make  butter  twice  a  week.  We  have  one 
cow.  I  receive  four  quarts  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  three  quarts  at  night.  I  get  214 
lbs.  of  butter  each  time.  I  rinse  my  but¬ 
ter  till  the  water  is  perfectly  clear,  then 
work  three  tablespoons  of  salt  in.  I  used 
to  work  in  two  tablespoons  of  salt,  but  I 
was  asked  to  use  more.  It  is  packed 
right  up  and  sent  by  mail,  and  I  am  told 
the  butter  tastes  strong.  I  have  no 
trouble  in  churning;  the  latest  half  an 
hour  ;  sometimes  in  20  minutes  I  get  but¬ 
ter.  MRS.  M.  s. 

There  may  he  several  causes  for  the 
“off”  flavored  butter  which  you  sent  us 
It  often  results  where  butter  is  made 
from  one  cow,  and  especially  if  she  is 
well  advanced  in  her  milking  period.  This 
is  a  peculiarity  of  many  individual  cows 
as  they  become  nearly  dry.  When  the 
cow  freshens  the  undesirable  flavors  will 
disappear  and  the  butter  return  to  nor¬ 
mal. 

Strong  flavored  feeds,  as  spoiled  silage, 
weedy  hay,  cabbages,  turnips,  onions,  will 
impart  undesirable  flavors  and  odors  to 
butter.  This  is  especially  true  when  fed 
to  cows  previous  to  milking.  Such  feeds 
should  be  given  to  cows  after  milking. 

The  fact  that  your  milk  is  exposed  in 
open  pans  for  two  days  before  skimming 
makes  it  important  to  keep  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  room  cool  and  have  the  room 
well  ventilated  so  that  no  objectionable 
odors  or  flavors  may  be  absorbed  before 
skimming.  Of  course  the  cow  must  ne 
clean,  and  clean  utensils  used,  or  unde¬ 
sirable  bacteria  will  get  into  the  milk  and 
later  develop  “off”  flavors.  Check  over 
these  causes  and  see  if  any  of  them  will 
solve  your  question.  J.  w.  B. 


Sweet  Butter 

What  is  it  that  is  put  into  sweet  tub 
butter  that  makes  it  taste  so  different 
from  sweet  butter  made  on  the  farm  from 
a  breed  of  high-grade  and  registered  Jer¬ 
seys?  Dealers  claim  that  the  tub  butter 
keeps  longer,  although  we  use  our  own 
butter  and  like  it  better  than  tub  butter, 
even  when  older  than  the  butter  the  deal¬ 
ers  complain  of.  Is  there  sugar  in  the 
tub  butter?  Is  there  a  chemical  in  it? 
If  so,  what  is  it?  Is  it  made  from  sweet 
cream  or  sour?  J.w.  s. 

It  is  against  the  law  to  add  any  chem¬ 
icals  to  food  products  to  make  them  keep 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  I  dare  say 
that  the  sweet  butter  to  which  you  refer 
contains  no  adulterant,  but  rather  has 
been  handled  in  such  a  way  during  all 
the  steps  of  manufacture  that  it  stands 
up  longer  in  storage  than  your  butter. 
The  most  important  operation  through 
which  creameries  put  their  product  is 
that  of  pasteurization  of  the  cream.  This, 
of  course,  gives  them  an  absolute  control 
over  the  type  of  bacteria  that  are  in  the 
cream.  They  can  then  use  pure  cultures 
in  the  starters  which  are  used  in  ripening 
the  cream.  Pasteurization  will  have  de¬ 
stroyed  practically  all  of  the  bacteria,  so 
that  a  good  starter  inoculation  with  prop¬ 
er  control  will  develop  only  the  best  of 
flavors.  The  making  of  butter  from  raw 
cream  will  give  a  good  product  of  good 
score  and  flavor  when  freshly  made,  hut 
it  will  not  hold  those  qualities  for  so 
long  a  period  in  storage  as  will  that  but¬ 
ter  made  from  cream  which  has  been 
properly  pasteurized  and  ripened  by  the 
use  of  pure  culture  starters,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  product  from  large  cream¬ 
eries. 

There  are  other  minor  practices  found 
in  the  manufacture  of  butter  in  large 
creameries  which  will  contribute  further 
to  the  keeping  qualities.  Another  of  im¬ 
portance  is  that  of  absolute  temperature 
control  through  the  use  of  artificial  re¬ 
frigeration.  Low  temperatures  inhibit 
the  growth  of  bacteria,  and  in  these 
creameries  the  temperature  of  the  cream 
before  ripening  and  churning  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  temperature  of  the  stored  pro¬ 
duct,  is  never  far  from  35°  F. 

Sweet  butter,  known  as  “unsalted  but¬ 
ter,”  is  usually  made  from  sour  cream. 
Sweet  cream  butter  is  made  from  swe^t 
cream,  and  preferably  sweet,  pasteurized 
cream,  j.  w.  b. 


Because  it  lasts  many  years  longer — 
costs  less  per  year — keePs  silage  better 
— than  any  ordinary  stave  silo.  Proved 
by  experience,  wherever  used. 


And  there’s  a  good,  sound  reason — 
Craine  scientific  3 -wall  construction. 
Iniide  the  upright  staves.  Over  this, 
the  waterproof,  frost-stopping  Silafelt. 
Then  the  continuous  Crainelox  Spiral 
Hooping  that  tightly  binds  the  whole 
silo  together.  Here’s  real  strength  that 
saves  you  repair  and 
replacement  costs. 

Look  into  the  silo  question 
before  you  invest.  Get 
our  catalog  non>. 

Special  discounts  on 
early  orders. 

Tima  payments  if  desired. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL 

SILOS 


Keep  Weeds  Out  an< 
Moisture  In 

No  use  bothering  with  wornout  harrow: 
They  lose  your  money  instead  of  saving  i 
Get  an  Acme  Coulter  Harrow  and  sta; 
your  crops  off  with  a  perfect  seed  bed. 

“Acme**  Conifer  Harrow 

Makes  grood  on  any  type  of  soil— clay,  sand  or  muc 
Widths  from  3  ft.  to  17  1-2  ft.— for.  one,  two,  three  ai 
for  four  horse  teams,  for  small  and  large  tractors. 
Your  dealer  has  an  Acme  Coulter  Harrow  in  stock  or  ci 
get  one  for  you.  Ask  him  about  it.  Send  for  pamphle 

Duane  H.  Nash 

377  WBBS*  Philadelphi; 


Drexel  Bldg. 

No.  23 


Pa. 

’  6 ZA  ft.  wic 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
.  to  Clear  Land  4 
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At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England, 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost  ,  _ 

and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  1,1  J  "*rn,en,» 

cr  infourspeeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog — get  my 
1923  introductory  offer. 

B.  A.  FULLER, 

Pres. 


Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
630  29th  Sl 
Centerville,  Iowa 


Comes 
complete 
ready  to 
use 


WE  CAN  SHOW 

A  40  rod  lane  where  40  odd  cows  have  wandered 
back  and  forth,  often  yearning  for  big  red  apples 
on  one  side  and  green  corn  on  the  other  and  after 
ten  years  not  even  a  head  has  got  through. 

Write  Today  for  Factory  Prices 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 38  East  Maumee  St.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  814”.  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown, N.Y.  You,  too,  cansave. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 
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Producing 
Certified  Milk 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


List  of  February  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the 
January  page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer. 
The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series 
of  alphabetical  symbols  referring  to  various  con¬ 
tributions  according  to  the  following  key: 

b — Words  for  the  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k- — A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

1  — Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle. 

m — A  new  nature  puzzle. 

n — Corree  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle. 

o — An  original  poem. 

p — A  photographic  picture. 

r — A  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s — A  story. 

v — A  memory  verse. 

x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle. 

z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 


Regularly 

MANY  dairymen,  using  Hinman 
Milkers  are  producing  certi¬ 
fied  milk  and  earning  extra  pre¬ 
miums  on  their  milk  checks.  Here’s 
one  of  many  bacteriological  reports 
from  Hinman  users: 


CITY  OF  PASADENA 
Bacteriological  Laboratory 
We  beg  to  report  as  follows  regarding 
milk  tests  made  in  our  laboratory. 


Name 

Address 

Dairy 
Butter  Fat 
Bacterial  Count 


H.  ?.  McDade 
Rt.  3,  Box  420, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
Clover  Leaf 
4% 

700  c.  c. 


CHAS.  W.  ARTHUR 
City  Bacteriologist 
Note  the  extremely  low  bacteria 
count.  Here’s  evidence  of  the 
unusually  clean  milk  the  Hinman 
can  produce  for  you. 

Our  catalog  fully  describes  the 
famous  Hinman  Simplicity  that 
makes  this  Milker  so  easy  to  keep 
thoroughly  clean  that  it  produces 
certified  milk  regularly. 

Get  all  the  facts.  Write  for  Hin¬ 
man  Catalog  today. 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Fourth  Street  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Hinman  Electric 

Turn  the  switch  and  let  the 
machine  milk!  All  the  Hin¬ 
man  advantages  of  Simpli¬ 
city  and  the  right  principle 
for  the  small  dairy  equipped 
with  electric  plant.  Write 
.  for  catalog  and  literature. 


AgentsWanted 

Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Write  at 
once  for  full  par- 


Feed  Grinder 


Cuts 

Grinds 

Mixes 

Anything 

Grown 


The  Letz  Dixie  is  guaranteed  to  increase  pro 
duction  15  to  30%  and  cut  feeding  costs  2‘ 
to  50%.  Send  for  valuable  feeding  booklet , 


333  West  Road,  Crown  Point,  Indiana 


ALL  LEATHER  HERCULES 
WORK  SHOE 

AT  WHOLESALE 

M  on  the  famous 


Army  Munson  last, 
of  heavy  pliable  leather, 
double  tanned  to  resist 
soil  acids  and  to  stand 
hardest  wear.  Double 
leather  soles.  Soft 
toe.  Mahogany  brown, 
;  sizes  e  to  u. 
Wide  Widths. 

No.  01171. 


Money  Back 
If  Not  Delighted 

wepaypostage; 

it  money  or  check  ac- 
companies  order.  Or  you  can 

PAYPOStMAN  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Mention  No. 
01171,  size  and  width,  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  wear. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

with  wonderful  values  in  men's,  women's 
and  children’s  shoes  at  99c  and  up. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  5 

102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  M<f. 


Connecticut:  Amy  Martin  (13,  d,  k,  1,  z), 
Vera  Bushnell  (14,  d,  n),  Ethel  Burnham  (13, 

n,  x),  Ethel  Wraight  (12,  1,  n,  x),  Helen  Thrall 
(13,  n),  Mildred  Lane  (9,  n,  x),  Elwood  Besclier 
(d),  Lois  Macken  (10,  d,  v),  Ruth  Scott  (11,  d), 
Lawrence  Scott  (10,  d),  Lois  Smith  (11,  1,  n), 
Jeanette  Newhall  (12,  k),  Susan  Le  Gendre  (13, 
b,  d,  k,  m,  x),  Leonard  Staib  (14,  d,  n,  x), 
Susie  Smith  (15,  d),  Eugenia  Stannard  (10,  d), 
Elizabeth  Steed  (13,  d,  1,  n),  Richard  Garrity 
(11,  d),  Dorothy  Garrity  (9,  d),  Margaret  Kim¬ 
berly  (13,  d,  1,  n),  Anna  Falk  (d,  1),  Ben  Bo¬ 
land  (14,  d),  Lucia  'Willson  (10,  x),  Anna  Don- 
blik  (11,  g,  n),  Marion  Hill  (12),  Norman  Hal- 
lock  (10,  d),  Helen  Upson  11,  d). 

District  of  Columbia:  Myra  Benhoff  (12, d). 

Florida:  Emma  Blakeslee  (16,  d,  n). 

Illinois:  Anna  Graham  (14.  d,  e,  k,  1),  Charles 
Graham  (12,  k),  Sarah  Graham  (9,  k). 

Indiana:  Arlene  Searl  (13,  n). 

Maine:  Holden  Jackson  (9,  d,  e,  1,  n),  Eliza¬ 
beth  Jackson  (10,  e,  1,  n,  v),  Geneva  Hodgkins 
(10,  1,  n),  Gladys  Chapman  (12,  d,  n,  x),  Paul 
Young  (d),  Hattie  Searles  (14,  d). 

Maryland:  Margaret  Norwood  (14),  Rachel 

Kauffman  (d,  1),  Esther  Wright  (10,  d,  n), 
Myra  Wright  (4,  d),  Mary  Moore  (12,  b,  d,  u, 

o,  x). 

Massachusetts:  Helen  Campbell  (10,  d),  Caro¬ 
line  Powell  (d,  z),  Rutherford  Hutchins  (d), 
Dorothy  Dunn  (11,  d),  Wilfred  Lampro  (13. 
d,  n),  Marjorie  Puffer  (11,  d),  Richard  Evans 
(7,  d),  Zopbia  Miller  (12,  d),  Rebecca  Agna 
(10,  g,  1,  n,  v),  Celia  Agna  (11  1,  n,  p,  x), 

Mildred  Terry  (8),  Marion  Norris  (12,  k). 

Michigan:  Mary  Hedrick  (10,  d,  n,  o),  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wheelpr  (15,  d,  1,  n). 

New  Hampshire:  Dorna  Mitchell  (11,  d,  1), 
Paula  Hartfleld  (d). 

New.  Jersey:  Rose  Schnett  (12,  d),  Marion 
Stilwell  (11,  v),  Anna  Weber  (12,  d,  n,  o), 

Muriel  Pratt  (10,  d),  Louise  Gross  (10,  d,  e, 
g,  n,  v),  Louise  von  der  Horst  (n),  Robert 

Rath  (12,  d,  n,  x),  Edith  Bourn  (13),  Marie 
Harned  (11,  n),  Grace  Nichols  (11,  d,  g),  Wil¬ 
son  Rittenliouse  (16,  x),  Paul  White  (12,  d), 
Clara  Panoari  (14,  d,  1),  Dorothy  Greime  (13, 
d,  n),  Margaret  Sullivan  (14,  d,  n),  Mary 

Rigbter  (10,  n),  Mary  Stanger  (14,  g),  Laura 
Hall  (18,  d,  n,  o),  Marie  Ronselle  (13,  g,  n), 
Agnes  Hammer  (8,  d),  Lily  Anderson  (14,  d), 
Ross  Roe  (d),  Dorothy  Frylinck  (14,  k,  n),  Bes¬ 
sie  Haas  (9,  d),  Patsy  Nyce  (14,  d),  Raymond 
Nyce  (10,  d). 

New  York:  Esther  Quayle  (11,  g,  p),  Ethel 
Lobdell  (7,  d),  Birchard  Evans  (10,  b,  d,  n,  x), 
H.  Dill  (d),  Alice  Williams  (12,  d,  n),  Mildred 
Wilson  (12,  d),  Harry  Field  (11,  d),  Eveleen 
Field  (9,  n,  x),  Grace  Wheat  (16,  e,  m,  n,  v,  x), 
Janet  Cragin  (7,  d,  1,  n,  x),  Ella  Knapp  (d,  o), 
Dora  Bennitt  (e,  k,  n),  Adrianna  Mikes  (10,  d, 
n),  Raoul  Mikes  (11,  d,  k,  n),  Albert  Congdon 
(n),  Gerald  Henry  (12,  d,  n,  x),  Mildred  Aim- 
stead  (15,  d.  n),  Louise  Short  (8,  d,  n),  Olive 
Riker  (13,  1),  Grace  Jordan  (13,  1,  x,  z),  Ruth 
Watts  (17,  d,  1,  n),  Gladys  Feldberg  (13,  d,  n, 
x),  Helen  Wittwer  (11,  d,  z),  Beatrice  Board- 
man  (19,  d),  Roger  Boardman  (9,  b,  1,  n,  o,  x, 
z),  Lulu  Haas  (14,  d,  v),  Lila  Haas  (14,  d,  v), 
Katharine  Ancock  (14,  k,  1,  n),  Jessie  Lounsbury 
(14,  1,  n,  v),  Bessie  Miles  (14,  d),  Dorothy 
Butterfield  (15,  k,  1,  n),  Elizabeth  Holan  (12,  n, 
z),  Anna  Holan  (8,  n,  v),  Ivan  Merrihew  (10,  n), 
Eleanor  Welker  (12,  d,  n),  Avis  Smith  (11, 
d,  e,  1,  n,  x),  Irving  Smith  (8,  d),  Alice  Love 
(7,  d),  Ruth  Robinson  (13,  d),  Marie  Roberts 
(11,  d,  e,  n,  z),  Chester  Roberts  (d,  e,  m,  n), 
Maggie  Zalonis  (7,  d,  n),  Antoinette  Zalonis  (9, 
d,  1,  n),  Victor  Zalonis  (12.  d,  1,  m,  x,  z),  Ruth 
Dennie  (11,  d).  Vena  Vanderwood  (12,  d,  n), 
Henrietta  Vanderwood  (10,  d),  Della  Ilryn 

(12,  1),  Martha  Press  (9,  d),  Rufus  Press  (13, 
d),  Hildegarde  Horender  (11,  d,  x),  Amy  Hut¬ 
ting,  8,  n),  Margaret  Mackenzie  (11,  d,  1,  n), 
Jane  Townsend  (10,  1,  n,  x),  Lewis  Doolittle 
(11,  d,  1,  n),  Elizabeth  Stevenson  (11,  d),  Mar¬ 
garet  Domago  (8,  dl,  Catherine  Domago  (14, 
d),  Earl  Card  (n),  Isabelle  Iiaitt  (14,  k),  Ken¬ 
neth  Greene  (9,  d),  Andrew  Fa’lat  (14,  d).  Ella 
Monaselli  (14,  1,  n),  Martha  Kimmiek  (11,  1), 
Martha  Pybus  (7,  1),  Raymond  Gridley  (13,  v), 
Kenneth  Gridley  (12,  d,  m,  n),  Richard  Muel- 
leeker  (d),  Inez  Lounbery  (9,  n),  Lucia  Churchill 
(10,  d,  1,  x),  Hugh  Garnish  (14,  d),  Miriam 
Snell  (14,  I),  Edna  Tullar  (d,  v,  x),  Marvin 
Goldberg  (9),  Edward  Bard  (7,  d),  Agnes  Vouch 
(12,  d),  Carolyn  (9.  b,  d,  v),  Wrayne  MeClatchte 
(4,  d),  Iva  MeClatchie  (14,  d,  m,  n,  x),  Ruth 
Block  (p),  Fannie  Cottrell  (14,  in,  n,  x). 
Doris  Bowen  (10,  d),  Orville  Griggs  (8,  b  d,  n), 
Lawrence  Gavett  (12.  n.  z),  Viola  Schwarz  (10, 
d,  x),  Alma  Ellsworth  (11,  n),  Vida  Butterfield 
(16,  n),  Lois  Foster  (13,  d),  Roy  Berman  (13 
d,  e,  n),  Luna  Archer  (d).  Gladys  Himehaugh 
(16,  d,  1,  m,  n),  Charlotte  Booth  (15,  d,  x,  z), 
Beatrice  Booth  (12,  d),  Lucy  Booth  (7,  d),  Stan¬ 
ley  Kenw’ard  (11,  d),  Onnolee  Haney  (10,  d 
n),  Walter  Rapp  (11,  n),  Dorothy  Kennv  (10, 
k,  o),  Winifred  McCarthy  (13,  d,  z).  Freeman 
Lasher  (7,  d),  Katharine  Lasher  (12,  d,  n,  x), 
George  Benedict  (d,  n,  x),  Everett  Male  (13  d) 
William  Dolson  (9,  n,  v),  Ruth  Hoth  (12,  1  n) 
Elizabeth  Phelps  (9,  d.  z),  Marian  Howertz  (9, 
d,  n),  Blanche  Vodrasba  (13,  d,  1  n),  Virginia 
Bridgens  (12,  d,  m),  Mary  Myers  (10,  e,  n), 
Warren  Pfeifer  (7,  d),  Orvilla  Oudt  (13  b  g, 
n,  r),  Frances  Aker  (8,  d),  Gladys  Dakin  (1), 
Dorothy  Denton  (12,  d,  1,  n,  v),  Bertha  Kristt 
(13,  k,  1,  n),  Marjorie  Gyer  (13,  d,  m,  n,  x) 
Percy  Gyer  (15,  d),  Mildred  Idso  (12,  d),  Lewis 
Wangerin  (d,  e),  Elsi  Chubb  (11,  d),  Bennett 
Bassler  (9,  n),  Dorothy  Yaple  (11,  d),  Jov  John¬ 
son  (11,  d,  k,  n),  Margaret  Mould  (d),  Charles 
Baker  (11,  d),  Wilhelmina  Rasmussen  (15,  d), 
Leonard  Leenheer  (d),  Raymond  Dupika  (8,  d). 
Roy  Dupilka  (7,  d),  Bertha  Swenson  (15,  d), 
Edith  Swenson  (14,  d).  Hazel  Duntz,  (16,  d, 
n,  x,  z),  Margaret  Reagan,  Pearl  Moisio  (10,  d), 
Edna  Brown  (11,  d,  n),  Henry  Kiemle  (16,  d, 
n),  Edna  Smith  (7,  z),  Harold  Updaw  (8,  n), 
Floyd  Tourtello  (11,  d),  Patia  Phelps  (6,  d), 
Vincenta  Phelps,  (12,  b,  1,  n,  x),  Margaret 
Barnes  (11,  d),  Kenneth  Groat  (14,  d),  Beulah 
Voltz  (x),  Grace  Schuinmer  (1),  Willard  Thomas 
(15,  e,  g,  k,  1),  Estella  Van  Sant  (d,  o). 

Ohio:  Muriel  Smith  (12,  d,  e,  n),  Philip 
P.rotzman  (14,  d),  Louise  Sloat  (10,  d),  Norma 
Unger  (14,  d),  Helen  Richardson  (10,  v,  x), 
Robert  Uowher  (12,  m,  n),  Harold  Cowher  (15, 
m,  z),  Woodrow  Cowher  <10.  d,  s,  z),  John 
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Succeed  Through 
Better  Work 

This  is  the  law  of  modern  farming:  The 
more  efficient  your  power  and  ma¬ 
chinery  the  better  your  work  and  the 
larger  and  more  certain  your  profits. 

Because  Case  machines  meet  every  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  best  and  most  profitable 
farm  work,  successful  farmers  everywhere 
are  using  Case  tractors. 

Their  generous  power  enables  you  to  plow  as  deep 
as  you  should ;  to  prepare  the  best  possible  seed  beds; 
to  rush  the  harvesting;  to  speed  up  and  yet  improve 
the  quality  of  all  your  work. 

Their  unfailing  dependability  permits  you  to 
finish  every  job  on  time,  in  every  season,  hot  or  cold. 
You  can  increase  your  crop  acreage,  do  profitable 
custom  work,  keep  going  day  and  night  if  need  be. 

Their  durability  and  rugged  strength  give  you 
more  years  of  better  work,  plus  the  satisfaction  and 
profit  due  to  working  always  with  a  machine  that  is 
highly  efficient  at  both  traction  and  belt  work. 

A  new  book,  u Modern  Tractor  Farm¬ 
ing/’  will  interest  every  progressive  farmer. 
A  limited  number  will  be  mailed  free.  Write 
for  your  copy  TOD  A  Y. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Established  1842 

Dept.  P  22  Racine  Wisconsin 
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DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


CORRUGATED— PLAIN  — V  CRIMP 
SHINGLES  —  SPOUTING - 


GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD'S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


Guiding  the  hay  to  the  rightist 


Your  Hay  Fork  Outfit 
Is  Only  Half  Complete 

The  hay  fork  was  a  wonderful  invention.  It 
forever  did  away  with  expensive  hand  pitching 
from  the  load.  But  no  hay  fork  on  the  market 
is  more  than  half  complete  because  it  dumps 
the  hay  in  the  center  of  the  mow.  The  hardest 
job  of  all,  putting  away  the  hay,  still  remains 
to  be  done.  For  that  you  need  a 


\Saves  Hand  Forking"  in  the  Mow" 


where  it  is  wanted^  With  Just  A  Callahan  Hay  Guide  will  repay  its  cost  in  a 

old  bov  can  nut  wav  single  week.  Two  years’  practical  use  has 

strong  men  and  the  KeM-fS  5hree  Proved  its  value  beyond  question.  You  can 

Thehavcan  he  eveni^ic^'h  iej\tuter  done.  test  it  m  your  hwn  barn  under  our  Money- 

the  mow  It  wilT rnme' ™ A£deth,;OUg  aOU1  back  Guarantee.  If  you  do  not  find  the  outfit 

the  hav  will  he  n f °h2. 1 ^ eas,ler-  And  worth  its  cost  many  times  over,  return  it  in 

mow-burning  sn  k~ ,KOOci  order  within  10  days;  your  money  will 

packed  center.  °  often  causec*  by  tbe  hard*  be  refunded.  This  offer  expires  June  1st. 

Ask  your  dealer  If  he  does  not  have  the  Callahan  Hay 
Guide,  write  us  direct.  Send  today  for  FREE  booklet. 

CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 

24  COURTLAND  ST.  WELLSBORO,  PA. 
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Made  from  the  enduring  rocks, 
ground,  dried,  burned,  under  ex¬ 
acting  chemical  supervision,  then 
finally  reground  finer  than  flour, 
ALPHA  CEMENT  is  a  binder 
that  combines  sand,  stone  or  gravel 
into  the  most  lasting  form  of  con¬ 
struction. 

The  local  ALPHA  Dealer  is  a 
cement-service  man.  See  him. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore 
Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Ironton.Ohio 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


It’s  a  Big  Satisfaction  to  Own  a 

UNADILLA  SILO 

THERE'S  a  feeling  of  security  goes  with  it.  You  know 
you’ve  got  a  tower  of  strength  to  guard  all  your  valuable 
silage  safely  thru  each  season.  You  know  your  investment 
is  good  because  of  the  many  years  of  faithful  service  your 
Unadilla  will  give  you. 

Every  time  you  use  it — twice  a  day  for  6  or  7  months 
each  year,  you’ll  appreciate  its  convenience,  safety  and 
labor  saving.  No  hard,  tiresome,  pitching  silage  up  and 
overhead.  The  Unadilla  opening  is  continuous  —  you  just 
push  silage  out  at  its  own  level.  The  doors  never  freeze  in 
or  stick.  The  fasteners  form  a  wide  ladder,  safe  and  easy  as 
a  stairway.  Door  front  comes  fully  assembled.  These  are 
some  of  the  features  that  have  made  the  Unadilla  the  choice 
of  more  practical  dairy  owners  in  the  East,  than  any  two 
other  makes  taken  together. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  the  Unadilla  Silo.  They  are  of 
real  value  to  you.  So  SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 

Special  early  order  discounts  make  a  real  saving.  Whether 
you  buy  now  or  later,  you  can  get  a  Unadilla  on 
easy  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
\  Boa  C  Unadilla.  N.Y. 
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Buy  The  Best  Silo 
on  the  Easiest  Terms 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century  the  Harder  has 
been  the  standard  silo  for  Eastern  Farmers.  The 
earliest  Harder  Silos  are  still  giving  service.  The 
new  patented  Harder -Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Now,  you  can  buy  this  genuine  improved  Harder 
Silo  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to  silo 
purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  payments  out  of  your 
milk  checks,  making  the  Harder  pay  for  itself. 


OS 


You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  investigate  this  new 
and  different  offer.  Write  for  full  particulars  and  our 
free  book  “Saving  with  Silos.”  Tell  us  how  many  cows 
you  milk  and  we’ll  send  you  also  a  Handy  Pocket 
Record  Book,  arranged  to  show  income  and  outgo, 
profit  and  loss.  You  will  be  pleased. 


HARDER  MFG.  CORP.,  Box  C,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 
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Vargo  (10,  d,  n),  Lucile  McCombs  (11,  d),  Maria 
Eskola  (b,  m,  n,  v),  Lily  Weisenburger  (9,  d). 

Pennsylvania:  Mary  Wieland  (14,  n),  Ger¬ 

trude  Brinkniann  (d,  s),  Eleanor  Wasson  (9,  d). 
Ona  Darling  (12,  d),  Floyd  Valentine  (8,  d), 
John  Warner  (10.  g),  Anna  Warner  (12,  x,  z), 
Frank  Warner  (14,  n),  Esther  Herr  (15,  d), 
Carl  Glick  (11,  d,  n),  Calista  Cliubbuck  (n), 
Martha  Engstrand  (9,  d),  Hazel  Sorg  (d,  n,  x 
z),  Janet  Compton  (14,  d,  n),  Helen  Scott  (10, 
d.  p),  Caroline  Pence  (11,  d),  Earl  Conard  (11, 
d),  Ralph  Styer  (d),  Martha  Horst  (14,  e,  n, 
z),  Madeline  Groesbeck  (d,  n),  Mary  Hesser  (8, 
d),  Alice  Hesser  (10,  d),  Emma  Kaiser  (n), 
Maurice  Shock  (d,  n). 

Rhode  Island:  Doris  Watkins  (11,  n),  Eleanor 
House  (9,  d,  n),  Hazel  Bailey  (12,  d,  e,  n), 
Eleanor  Chase  (10,  x),  Barbara  Chase  (9,  s), 
Margaret  A.  Palmer. 

Virginia:  Ca-therine  Fox  (10,  d,  1,  n),  Fran¬ 
ces  Lackey  (10  1,  o),  Anne  Lackey  (13),  Clarke 
Beeler  (13,  n),  Thompson  Peery  (11,  n). 

Wisconsin:  Frances  Ellison  (9). 


Lime  for  Live  Stock 

In  Kentucky  and  in  places  where  lime¬ 
stone  soil  is  plentiful  a  colt  foaled  there 
will  make  a  more  rapid  growth  the  first 
six  months  of  its  life  than  in  places  where 
there  is  no  limestone.  We  know  it  is 
the  limestone  that  makes  more  bone  and 
muscle.  Now,  is  there  any  preparation 
that  I  might  feed  a  colt  or  the  mare 
that  will  answer  the  same  purpose  and 
have  the  same  effect  on  this  colt  that  this 
limestone  grass  has?  How  about  lime 
water  to  drink  for  mare  and  colt  and 
what  part  and  what  kind.  J.  L.  B. 

Illinois. 

What  you  say  about  the  Blue  Grass 
region  of  Kentucky  is  fully  appreciated 
by  successful  live  stock  feeders  and 
breeders.  So  much  has  been  said  about 
mineral  deficiencies  that  one  is  scarcely 
safe  in  passing  judgment  on  this  mooted 
question.  The  only  difference  between 
green  grass  and  cured  hay  is  a  given 
percentage  of  water.  Nevertheless  it  is 
impossible  for  one  to  take  ordinary  hay 
and  mix  a  given  amount  of  water  with 
this  roughage  and  produce  the  same  re¬ 
sults  that  follow  when  green  grass  is 
available.  While  we  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  mineral  constituent  made  avail¬ 
able  by  means  of  the  grass  is  largely 
ground  limestone,  nevertheless,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  ground  limestone  to  hay  plus  wa¬ 
ter  does  not  create  the  same  conditions  in 
live  stock  feeding  practices. 

Young  animals,  of  courser  need  leafy 
roughage.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  a 
ton  of  Alfalfa  will  yield  approximately 
175  lbs.  of  mineral  matter,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  which  is  lime.  Enterprising 
distributers  have  provided  mineral  mix¬ 
tures  and  given  them  attractive  names, 
and  I  know  of  one  concern  that  sold 
millions  of  pounds  of  this  product  in  the 
corn  belt  last  year.  It  is  fed  generally 
as  a  supplement  to  grain  rations  and  does 
produce  very  satisfactory  results. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Station  a  number  of 
years  ago  Dr.  Hart  discovered  that  cer¬ 
tain  mineral  constituents  which  were  nec¬ 
essary  for  structure  building  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  could  not  be  assimilated  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  some  constituent  that  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  green  grass.  lie  did  not  take 
for  granted  the  suggestion  that  has 
prompted  a  great  deal  of  research  work, 
holding  that  roughage  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  ground  limestone  if  fed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  months  in  order  that  the 
mineral  matter  might  be  made  available. 

On  the  other  hand,  research  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  best  time  to  feed 
mineral  matter  to  live  stock  is  during  the 
Summer  season  when  they  are  foraging 
on  luxuriant  pastures.  While  grass  that 
is  grown  on  soil  rich  in  mineral  matter 
will  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  min¬ 
eral  matter  to  satisfy  the  animal,  never¬ 
theless,  if  additional  amounts  of  lime  and 
phosphorus  are  made  available,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  surplus  is  stored  in  the 
animal’s  system.  If  this  is  the  ease  it 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  certain  animals 
can  go  through  the  Winter  feeding  season 
without  additional  mineral  supplements. 
This  mineral  deficiency  apparently  is  not 
a  limiting  factor  in  the  feeding  of  horses : 
with  dairy  cows  and  swine  it  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  problem. 

The  use  of  ordinary  ground  limestone 
sprinkled  over  a  poor  quality  of  legume 
hay  has  given  good  results  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  From  3  to  5  lbs.  of  the  mineral 
matter  is  sufficient  to  scatter  over  100 
lbs.  of  mixed  hay.  If  this  can  be  assim¬ 
ilated  it  would  provide-  about  as  much 
mineral  matter  as  a  like  amount  of  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  would  contain. 

While  a  great  deal  is  known  about  min¬ 
eral  deficiency,  I  share  the  belief  that 
much  will  be  discovered  in  the  future,  and 
that  feeding  practices  will  no  doubt  be 
greatly  improved  by  these  findings.  F.  c.  M. 


February  23,  1924 


A  Well-built  Stave  Silo 
at  a  Low  Price 

If  you  want  a  good,  substan¬ 
tial,  single  wall  silo,  get  our 
new  low  prices. 

Built  of  selected  tongue  and 
grooved  stock  and  bound  with  steel 
rods.  Doors  close  tight,  open  easily. 
Convenient  door-front  ladder. 

The  result  of  many  years  of  silo 
making  experience. 
Built  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos. 


nr 


Write  now 
for  literature 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Box  160,  Norwich.  N.Y. 


CRASCO 

STEEL  RODDED 

SILOS 


^Lowei*  Prices  Now^ 
on  Natco  Silos  -v 

The  new  Natco  Silo  possesses  every  ex¬ 
clusive  feature  that  has  made  Natco  Siios 
preferred  by  countless  farmers  for  years, 
and  yet  the  cost  has  been  materially 
reduced,  due  to  newer  manufacturing 
methods. 

Natco  Silos  are  built  of  hard  burned, 
fire-safe  Natco  Hollow  Tile.  The  smooth 
glazed,  air-tight  interior  and  exterior,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  blanket  of  still  air  within 
the  walls  prevent  dampness  and  frost 
from  penetrating  and  protect  silage  from 
spoiling. 

To  save  freight  charges  shipments  will  be 
made  from  factory  nearest  you. 
Write  for  free  copy  of 'Natco 
on  the  Farm”  showing  Natco 
l^lWfefsmFarrn  Buildings  of  all  types. 

national  fire  proofing  company 
123  Fulton  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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HOLLOW  TILE 


Where  Is  He  Lame? 

Can  He  Be  Cured? 

OUR  FREE  96  page  Save -The-Horse  BOOK,  will 
tell  you  99  times  out  of  1 00.  It  is  the  last  word 
in  helping  you  to  locate,  understand  and  treat  every 
kind  of  lameness.  This  unique  BOOK  cost  hundred* 
of  dollars  but  is  absolutely  FREE  to  you. 

SAVE-TheHORSE 

is  sold  with  a  signed  Money-Back  Guarantee  to  cure 
SPAVIN,  Ringbone, Thoropin,  or, -Shoulder,  Knee, 
Ankle.  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease.  After  everything 
else  has  failed  it  has  cured  the  most  serious  chronic 
cases.  Ov*r  380.000  satisfied  users.  30  years  success. 

It  costs  you  nothing  for  the  most  serviceable  FREE 
BOOK  on  lameness  ever  printed,  expert  veterinary 
advice  and  sample  of  Guarantee.  No  obligation, 
all  FREE.  Don't  fail  to  write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324  State  St.,  Binghamton.  H.  Y. 
At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 


DOWN  .-(ft 

ONE  YEAR 
TO  PAY 


J  4  A  Boys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.2H 

T«  I*  »  Light  running,  easy  cleaning,- 
*  * '  close  ekimmiDg,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  worlt^* 
snanship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
No.  5  1*2  shown  here,  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own 
cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  monej*.  [ll 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  Co.,  2171  Marshall  Bl.,  Chicago 


Dehorn  libur  Stock 


Your  steers  will  make  better 
gains;  your  cows  will  give  more 
milk;  your  bull  will  be  safer.  Use 
the  KEYSTONE.  It  does  thework 
in  one  stroke,  no  crushing.  Sold 
on  money-back  guarantee.  Write  for 
circular  of  Keystone  Dehorners,  Bull 
Staffs,  etc. 

JAMES  SCULLY 

Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa. 
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Ailing  Aminals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Lice;  Ticks 

What  can  I  do  for  lice  and  ticks  on 
sheep?  Can  I  feed  them  something  with 
grain  or  salt  ?  p.  j.  f. 

New  York. 

In  Winter  it  is  most  difficult  to  rid 
sheep  of  lice  and  ticks,  as  they  cannot  be 
dipped  unless  it  is  possible  to  keep  them 
in  an  artificially  heated  place  until  dry. 
Even  doing  that  is  scarcely  safe,  for 
sheep  readily  contract  pneumonia  when 
wet  and  chilled.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to 
dip  sheep  after  shearing,  and  again,  if 
necessary,  before  Winter  arrives  and  the 
weather  has  not  become  too  cold.  Also 
dip  lambs  after  shearing  the  ewes,  as  the 
ticks  migrate  to  them  at  that  time.  Some 
sheepmen  think  it  sufficient  to  dip  the 
lambs  after  shearing  the  ewes,  and  that 
may  suffice  at  that  time,  but  the  ewes 
and  lambs  may  also  need  dipping  before 
entering  Winter  quarters.  During  Win¬ 
ter  some  good  may  be  done  by  dusting  in¬ 
fested  parts  of  the  skin  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  Persian  or  pyrethrum  pow¬ 
der,  two  parts  of  powdered  sabadilla  and 
five  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  Repeat 
the  dusting  when  seen  to  be  necessary.  It 
has  often  been  advised  by  certain  stock- 
men  that  the  feeding  of  sulphur  along 
with  salt  to  sheep  tends  to  keep  them 
free  from  vermin,  but  to  give  the  sheep 
enough  sulphur  to  accomplish  that  is  per- 


germs,  such  as  staphylococci  and  coli 
bacillus,  the  infection  then  being  mixed 
and  is  so  called. 

The  hi  ilk  from  germ-infected  quarters 
of  an  udder  is  unfit  for  use  by  people  or 
animals  and  especially  infants  and  young 
animals.  Before  using  the  milk  from  the 
apparently  sound  quarters  of  an  udder 
that  has  one  quarter,  or  more,  affected  a 
sample  should  have  been  tested  by  a  bac- 
terologist  and  found  free  from  germs. 
Otherwise  children  or  even  adults  will  be 
likely  to  be  sickened  by  the  milk.  Further¬ 
more  it  may  be  advised  that  the  first  step 
when  any  cow  has  anything  go  wrong 
with  her  udder  is  to  isolate  the  animal, 
have  her  milked  by  one  who  does  not 
attend  to  the  other  cows,  or  at  least 
milked  last,  and  the  milk  should  be  caught 
in  a  pail  containing  a  disinfecting  solution 
and  afterward  be  thrown  out  in  a  place 
to  which  cows  have  not  access. 

In  simple  mammitis  strip  the  quarter 
clean  every  hour,  during  the  day  and  in 
the  evening  rub  in  a  mixture  of  one  part 
each  of  pure  turpentine  and  fluid  extract 
of  poke  root  and  eight  parts  of  unsalted 
lard  or  sweet  oil.  A  little  kerosene  in 
lard  or  oil  is  also  useful.  If  the  udder  is 
very  painful  bathe  it  persistently  with 
hot  water  or  poultice  it  with  hot  anti- 
phlogistine  in  which  mix  a  little  turpen¬ 
tine  and  spirits  of  camphor.  In  all  severe, 


vise  a  plan  of  applying  the  sulphur  fume 
treatment,  that  would  be  effective.  It  is 
unlikely,  however,  that  this  can  be  man¬ 
aged.  We  should  therefore  advise  you 
to  clip  the  horse,  wash  and  scrub  him 
with  a  1  to  50  solution  of  coal  tar  dip, 
and  then  apply,  ,as  needed,  2  oz.  of  flow¬ 
ers  of  sulphur.  %  oz.  each  of  oil  of  tar 
and  coal  tar  dip  and  1  pt.  of  cottonseed 
oil  or  sweet  oil  to  the  worst  affected 
parts,  at  intervals  of  three  days.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  give  internally  %  oz.  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  night  and  morning  un¬ 
til  the  skin  disease  clears  up  ;  then  grad¬ 
ually  discontinue  the  medicine,  taking  at 
least  10  days  to  the  process. 

2.  If  there  are  no  growths  in  the  teats 
and  the  difficult  milking  seems  to  be  due 
to  small  openings  in  the  teats  and  to  tight 
sphincter  muscles  in  the  feat  walls,  we 
should  advise  you  to  let  the  heifer  nurse 
a  calf  until  the  milk  secretion  diminishes 
and  she  has  to  be  dried  off.  That  will  be 
likely  to  relax  the  parts  so  that  she  may 
milk  readily  when  she  calves  again.  If 
you  do  not  care  to  do  that,  sterilized  di¬ 
lators  or  teat  plugs  may  be  used  under 
the  direction  of  a  veterinarian  and  may 
accomplish  the  desired  result.  They  will 
be  very  liable  to  cause  infection  and  gar¬ 
get,  however,  unless  care  is  taken  to  boil 
tlie  instrument  and  smear  carbolized  vas¬ 
eline  each  time  before  insertion  in  the 
teats. 

3.  If  the  weather  permits  and  you  can 
house  the  dog  for  a  time  so  that  he  will 
not  catch  cold,  lie  may  be  tubbed  in  a 
warm  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  made  ac- 


Send  for  catalog  and  get  our  attractive 
proposition  for  early  buyers. 


SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  510,  Salem,  Ohio 


Get  the  Most  for  Your 

SPRING 

MUSKRATS 

Send  them  lo  us  !  We  can  use  large  quantities  as  we 
have  an  especially  good  outlet  for  them.  We  want  your 
other  furs  too. 

Highest  Prices.  Honest  Grading. 
Checks  mailed  on  day  of  receipt. 

C  El  ET  ET  I'riee  list  and  valuable  information  to 
■  E.  G,  trappers.  Write  NOW  for  your  copy 

A.S.EDELMAN  &C0.INC 

Dept.  62,  333-7th  Avc.,  New  York,N.  Y. 


haps  detrimental  to  the  health.  Dipping 
in  Summer  and  Autumn  and  dusting  with 
insect  powders  in  Winter  is  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  treatment.  The  quarters  for  sheep 
should  also  he  got  into  sanitary  condition 
by  cleansing,  disinfecting  and  whitewash¬ 
ing  before  housing  the  animals,  and  it  is 
then  important  to  keep  the  stable  clean 
and  perfectly  ventilated.  Vermin  always 
pester  animals  most  in  dark,  damp,  dirty 
and  badly  ventilated  stables. 


Garget  or  Mammitis 

I  have  a  young  cow  that  is  affected 
with  garget  and  would  like  your  advice 
as  to  treatment.  R.  A.  11. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y, 

When  applying  to  this  department  for 
advice  regarding  a  sick  animal,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  furnish  a  detailed  description  of 
the  symptoms  present  and  to  add  all  other 
particulars  that  may  help  the  veterinarian 
to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  con¬ 
dition  so  that  appropriate  treatment  may 
be  prescribed.  Garget,  technically  termed 
mammitis  or  mastitis,  which  means  in- 
flamation  of  the  mammary  or  milk  secret¬ 
ing  glands  of  the  udder,  occurs  in  several 
different  forms  and  may  become  chronic. 
Simple  attacks,  not  due  to  germs,  are 
caused  by  chill,  bruise,  coming  in  heat, 
change  of  feed,  prolonged  feeding  of  ex¬ 
cessively  rich  protein  rations,  change  of 
milkers,  irregular,  incomplete  or  rough 
milking,  running  by  dogs,  etc.  In  all 
severe  eases,  where  the  cow  loses  ap¬ 
petite,  has  fever,  is  stiff  or  lame  and 
shows  great  swelling,  heat,  pain  and  red¬ 
ness  of  the  udder  in  one  quarter  or  all  of 
it,  and  the  milk  is  much  changed  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  consistency  and  quality,  germ 
infection  is  the  cause.  The  germs  most 
commonly  responsible  for  such  an  attack 
are  streptococci  and  severe  mammitis  is 
therefore  termed  streptococcic  and  infec¬ 
tious.  In  the  chronic  form  of  mammitis 
streptococci  may  be  associated  with  other 


germ-eaused  cases,  employ  a  veterinarian 
at  once.  He  should  try  hypodermic 
treatment  with  mastitis  baeterin  for 
streptococcic  infection  and  the  mixed 
baeterin  in  chronic  cases.  Irrigation  of 
the  udder  with  a  mild  boric  acid  solution 
may  help,  or  it  may  be  inflated  with 
ether  volatilized  by  a  special  apparatus. 
Hot  bathing  or  poulticing  will  be  in  order. 
Twice  daily  rub  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
quantities  of  carbolized  oil,  camphorated 
oil  and  compound  soap  liniment,  or 
campho-phenique,  iodine  ointment  or 
mercurial  ointment  may  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  veterinarian.  Few 
severe  streptococcic  attacks  are  perfectly 
recovered  from,  the  attacked  quarter 
usually  being  left  affected  with  chronic 
mammitis  so  that  the  milk  is  dangerous 
and  the  infection  may  spread  from  such 
a  cow  to  healthy  cows. 


Mange:  Hand  Milking;  Fleas 

1.  One  of  my  horses  lias  what  I  believe 
.to  be  the  mange.  I  have  treated  with 
dips  according  to  directions  thoroughly 
and  repeatedly.  But  to  no  avail.  What 
can  be  done?  2.  A  three-year-old  heifer 
which  has  just  freshened  for  the  first 
time  milks  very  hard,  though  her  teats 
and  udder  are  well  formed.  Will  any¬ 
thing  except  surgery  help?  3.  My  shep¬ 
herd  dog  has  fleas.  Her  inner  coat  of 
very,  fine  short  hairs  makes  it  nearly  im¬ 
possible  to  use  a  powder  effectively.  Is 
there  something  I  could  give  her  a  bath 
in  that  would  kill  fleas?  h.  d.  r. 

New  York. 

1.  True  parasitic  mange  fortunately  is  not 
very  common  in  horses  that  are  not  kept 
in  a  large  stable.  It  was  common  in  the 
army  horses  during  the  late  war  and  was 
successfully  treated  by  exposure  of  the 
clipped  animal  to  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur  conducted  into  a  tight  box  in 
which  the  horse  was  secured,  with  his 
head  and  neck  protruding.  The  latter 
parts  are  treated  afterward  by  local  ap¬ 
plication.  If  it  is  certain  that  your  horse 
has  mange  and  your  veterinarian  can  de¬ 


in  truth,  the  sheep  keep  him. 

cording  to  directions  given  by  (he  manu¬ 
facturer.  Freshly  powdered  pyrethrum 
worked  into  the  fur  and  then  blanketing 
the  animal  for  15  or  20  minutes,  to  be 
followed  by  a  thorough  brushing  and 
combing  should  get  rid  of  the  fleas. 
Sprinkling  spirits  of  camphor  freely  upon 
the  blanket  or  large  wrapping  towel  may 
also  help. 


“Did  you  ever  try  to  stop  bootlegging 
in  Crimson  Gulch?”  “No,”  declared  Cac¬ 
tus  .Toe.  “The  local  undertaker  has  such 
a  political  pull  we’re  afraid  to  interfere 
with  his  business. — Washington  Star. 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“IIope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
— I -page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

.  Ask  for  this  book  at  yoyr  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D 


Postoffice 


State 
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Hand  Operated 


Gas  Engine 


Electric 


3  for  a  complete  milker 

Nothing  to  install— move  it  in— move  it  out 

are  Portable.-- -Mr.  Dairyman,  here’s  a  chance  to  try  out  a  milker  withou 
nrst  putting  a  lot  of  trappings  into  your  barn.  Y our  choice  of  models  on  30  days’  tria 

thatTwhy dth^rare<L?dDJ;r?he0bliPtTS-  Fi"d°ut!  The  Page  Milkers  are  so  much  simple- 

they  are  so  much  henir-  —  r°ck  £?ttom  Prices;  and  because  they  are  simple 

iney  are  so  muen  better.  —  yes,  the  milking  machine  problem  is  now  solved. 

on  Machine  .A  The  Burton  Page  Co. 


Book 

FREE! 


-  -  __  Dept7852, 661  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

I\/1 1 1  L  ^ Please  send  mo  your  free  booklet  con- 
1  VI  IlfcJ  Jl  Ommu  ♦  taining  the  facts  of  milking  machines  and 
**■*'*  v*’*  *’  full  details  of  your  30-day  free  trial,  easy 

A  payment  offer  on  thb  Portable  Page  Milker 
models  checked.  Q  Hand  Power 
□  Gas  Engine  Power  Q  Electric  Power 
Better  because  simpler  ;  astounding  rock  -  bottom 
price  because  they’re  simpler. 


illustrating  all  models,  quoting  aston¬ 
ishing  rock-bottom  prices  on  these 


wonderful  new  simple  milkers. 


^  Also 
send  me  your 


Name. 


Agent’s  Offer  Q  Address. 
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Farmers!  Here  Is  Your  Own 
Borrowing  and  Investing  System 


THROUGH  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks,  farmers  own 
and  operate  a  huge  national  co-operative  borrowing  and 
investing  business.  Already,  these  Banks  have  resources  of 
over  $880,000,000!  They  are  supported  by  more  than  4,500 
local  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  with  a  membership  of 
nearly  300,000  farmers. 

After  paying  the  costs  of  operation  and  setting  aside  neces¬ 
sary  reserves,  all  profits  are  returned  to  the  borrowing  farmers 
through  their  local  associations.  To  date,  over  $7,000,000  has 
been  paid  as  dividends. 

A  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage  need  never  fall  due.  It  is  gradually 
retired  by  the  semi-annual  payment  of  a  uniform  sum,  equal  to  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  amount  borrowed  plus  Y2  of  1  °1°  °f  the  loan.  For  example,  • 
the  farmer  with  a  mortgage  of  $1,000  at  6%  pays  $35  every  six  months. 
This  includes  the  interest  and  a  payment  on  the  principal  sufficient  to 
cancel  the  loan  in  about  33  years. 

'  W hen  You  Have  Money  To  Invest 

Every  farm  family  should  support  their  co-operative  Farm  Loan  System 
by  investing  in  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds.  This  can  be  started  with  a  single 
Bond— $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000  or  $10,000— and  increased  as  the 
money  can  be  spared.  These  bonds  are  safe.  No  investor  in  them  has  ever 
lost  a  dollar.  They  are  free  from  all  taxes,  except  inheritance  taxes.  This 
applies  to  both  principal  and  interest. 

Should  you  need  money  quickly,  these  Bonds  command  a  ready  market, 
or  your  banker  will  accept  them  as  security  for  a  loan. 

You  can  buy  these  Bonds  from  any  Federal  Land  Bank  or  from  the 
Fiscal  Agent  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Bonds  will  be  sent  by  registered 
mail.  All  correspondence  confidential.  Remember  that  the  words  “The 
Federal  Land  Bank”  appear  at  the  top  of  every  Bond  issued  by  a  Federal 
Land  Bank. 

Write  today  for  “Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  Circular  No.  16.”  It’s  free. 
If  you  desire  a  Federal  Farm  Loan,  apply  to  the  Secretary -Treasurer 
of  the  nearest  National  Farm  Loan  Association.  Ask  your  County  Agent 
for  his  address. 

T he  Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 

Springfield, Mass.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Louisville,  Ky.  Columbia,  S.  C. 

New  Orleans,  La.  Berkeley,  Cal.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Houston,  Texas 

Wichita,  Kansas  Omaha, Nebr.  Baltimore, Md.  Spokane,Wash. 

Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks 


Washington,  D.  C. 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18— Landis  Av«.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


You  make  money  ou  your  No.  1  syrup.  Why  not  use 
Grimm  Utensils  and  make  more  of  the  No.  1  and  more 
money.  We  have  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment. 
Buckets, Covers, Spouts, Tanks, etc., and  can  ship  an  Evap¬ 
orator  and  Arch  within  a  week,  after  receiving  order,  if 
you  need  utensils  please  write  ns  for  catalogue  “B,”  stat¬ 
ing  number  of  trees  you  tap.  G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY.  Rutland,  VI 


'°X$s  USESQB  jol 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run¬ 


ning  gear. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  W&ffiS 


e 


PowerCultivator 

Does  work  of  4  men  or  I  horse — 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fast 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steered; 
simple,  sturdy.  Automatic  lubrication, 
dust-proofworking  parts  and  our 
4-H .  P  .,4-cycle  air-cooled  engine. 

Uses  hand  or  light  horse  tools. 

M.B.M.  Manufacturing  Co.. 

582  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wards  RADIO  ROOFING 


WARDS  65i£ 
Slate  Surfaced 


ROOFING 

if  85  PER  ROLL 
,  -  I  Guaranteed 

I  v*  15  Years  **2 


Regular  85>pound 
standard  weight 

Don’t  confuse  this  full-weight  85- 
pound  roofing  with  cheaper,  lighter 
roofing  sold  at  the  same  price. 

Lay  it  over  old  roofs.  There  is 
enough  in  one  roll  to  cover  100 
square  feet — yet  a  roll  costs  only 
$1.85,  with  nails  and  cement. 

Fire  Underwriters  Approve  it 

Radio  Roofing  is  surfaced  with  red 
or  green  slate  that  beautifies  as 
well  as  protects  it.  Resists  fire. 
Not  affected  by  heat  and  cold. 


We  guarantee  it  for  15  years' — lit 
should  last  many  more. 

Send  for  Free  Sample 

Examine  it!  Cut  it  open!  Test  it.  Jad?e  it9 
remarkable  quality.  Write  for  free  Building 
Material  Catalogue. 

Order  the  roofing  you  need.  Catalogue  No, 
174- MOO.  State  color— red  or  green. 

Shipped  From  Price  Per  Roll  Order  Front 


Chicago 
York,  Penna. 
Southern  Illinois 
New  Orleans 
Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore. 
Houston,  Texas 
Oakland,  Calif. 


$1.85 

1.85 

1.85 

1.85 

2.00 

2.00 

2.65 

2.45 

2.65 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Portland 
Ft.  Worth 
"  ■  od 


Oakland 


Add  10c  for  extra  long  nails 
Shipping  weight  85  pounds  per  roD 


Montgomery  Ward  £  Cc 

Chicago  KansaSuity  St.Paui  Portland. Ore.  Ft.Worth  Oakland C 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


Country  Thoughts  for  February 

A  slow  procession  of  snowflakes  drift 
past  my  window  pane.  To  be  more  ac¬ 
curate,  this  procession  is  an  alloyage  of 
snowflakes  and  crows;  the  former,  deli¬ 
cate  and  fairy -like,  riding  the  breeze  to 
a  definite  camping  on  the  stiff  /bare 
ground,  frozen  two  feet  deep  by  zero 
weather ;  the  latter  a  contrast  in  lean 
black  bodies  borne  by  flapping  wings  and 
directed  by  long  sharp  beaks.  The  crows 
have  come  from  their  roosting  place  in 
the  swamp  to  find  the  wherewithal  to 
fill  their  empty  crops.  Not  a  caw  from 
the  whole  skyful.  Stealing  corn  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  doubtful  practice  even  among 
crows,  yet  has  to  be  done,  and  the  less 
said  the  better. 

Elsie  is  starting  for  school  in  the  bitter 
north  wind,  her  collar  pulled  up  about 
her  throat,  and  hands  in  a  muff.  This 
morning’s  walk  will  be  a  character  maker, 
a  training  for  the  business  of  life,  if 
forming  the  habit  of  overcoming  obstacles 
can  be  instilled  into  a  child.  Perhaps  it 
is  old-fashioned  in  these  days  of  the 
motor  vehicle,  but  we  do  feel  that  the 
child  that  walks  to  school  gets  a  broader 
experience,  a  better  education,  than  the 
child  that  is  carried  back  and  forth 
through  inclement  weather.  It  seems  that 
young  things  must  not  be  too  much  cod¬ 
dled  lest  the  energy  burn  out  in  them. 
IIow  carefully  we  avoid  touching  little 
turkeys  in  order  to  preserve  that  first 
wild  vitality  that  is  so  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  strong  bird.  It  does 
not  seem  out  of  place  to  suggest  using 
forethought,  in  regard  to  the  mental 
strength  of  the  child  who  will  some  day 
be  a  citizen. 

The  “Morning  Mail”  section  of  the 
daily  newspaper  is  still  the  battleground 
of  the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
school  bill.  There  are  a  great  many  giv¬ 
ing  voice  in  this  matter,  and  a  great 
many  throwing  mud.  This  last  seems  to 
be  a  method  of  warfare  chiefly  confined 
to  the  side  that  favors  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  mud  ball  is  notorious  as  a  refuge 
from  a  devastating  argument.  AVe  can¬ 
not  see  that  these  mud  throwers  have 
anything  important  to  say,  for  we  already 
have  agreed  with  them  as  to  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  taxes.  They  protest  that  the 
bill  cannot  be  used  to  consolidate  the 
schools,  yet  we  cannot  but  note  how 

keenly  they  are  in  favor  of  that  very 

plan.  This  is  characteristic  of  every 

friend  of  the  school  bill,  but  so  far  no 
substantial,  convincing  argument  has 

been  advanced  to  show  that  school  consol¬ 
idation  would  be  of  benefit  to  children 
except  in  the  superficial  polish  that  is 
so  suggestive  of  coddling.  These  people 
seem  to  want  their  children  to  have  town 
school  training  without  knowing  exactly 
why. 

As  a  mother  I  feel  that  there  are  se¬ 
rious  drawbacks  to  45-minute  recitations 
and  home  study  for  the  younger  ones.  I 
prefer  to  see  a  good  magazine  in  the 
hands  of  my  children  when  their  day  is 
done.  Night-time  study  is  cramming  facts 
into  tired  minds  that  are  already  brim¬ 
ful,  and  is  conducive  to  mental  break¬ 
down.  Facts  are  retained  more  perma¬ 
nently  when  received  in  a  casual  way, 
and  this  is  the  privilege  of  the  one-room 
student  who  listens  in  on  the  higher 
grade’s  recitation.  IIow  often  has  Elsie 
come  home  triumphantly  with  a  bit  of 
information  gleaned  in  this  way,  which 
she  has  made  her  own.  The  assertion 
that  town  schools  have  better  teachers 
does  not  sound  impressive  to  me.  Nowa¬ 
days  the  country  school  is  the  Mecca  of 
every  young  teacher  who  wishes  to  gain 
the  necessary  experience  required  by 
town  teachers.  Where  would  she  get  her 
three  years’  experience  work  after  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  all  country  schools?  The 
answer  must  point  in  the  direction  of 
the  town  school,  must  it  not?  It  is  my 
experience  that  the  individual  teacher 
runs  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  regardless 
of  age — is  a  product  of  talent  and  am¬ 
bition.  It  seems  to  me  that  farm  people 
demand  more  real  worth  in  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  one  who  guides  their  children. 
I  will  never  forget  the  middle-aged  high 
school  professor  who  taught  algebra.  He 
was  an  interesting  man  socially,  and 
well  liked  by  the  principal.  AATiile  he 
could  teach  algebra  and  geometry,  he 
seemed  to  prefer  not  to.  AA’hole  recita¬ 
tion  periods  were  consumed  in  sarcastic 
oratory  at  the  expense  of  some  hapless 
student  who  was  not  as  bright  as  the 
others,  and  at  times  the  schoolroom  rang 
with  uncontrollable  laughter.  He  was 
very  funny,  but  when  the  day  of  the 
algebra  regents  came,  only  those  who 
had  employed  outside  tutors  passed  the 
test,  having  learned  by  past  failure  that 
tutoring  was  necessary.  This  kind  of 
teacher  would  not  last  long  in  a  country 


school,  but  he  was  very  popular  in  the 
town  school,  where  polish  can  cover  a 
lack  of  gumption.  Yet,  of  course,  in  this 
same  institution  there  were  teachers  who 
were  instructors  in  the  very  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  but  whose  salary  was  less 
than  that  of  the  entertaining  professor. 

The  real  test  of  the  two  school  sys¬ 
tems  lies  in  the  product,  not  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  efficiency  with  which  it  can  be 
ground  out.  After  an  acute  self-analysis 
I  find  that  I  have  the  products  of  the 
two  systems  catalogued  as  handmade  and 
factory-made.  I  cling  so  faithfully  to 
the  old  one-room  schoolhouse,  because  no 
country  mother  could  endure  a  factory- 
made  child.  I  wish  my  children  to  have 
the  environment  of  the  one-room  school 
until  they  are  at  least  12  years  of  age,  so 
that  they  can  never  be  standardized  what¬ 
ever.  I  find  that  I  have  an  innate  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  town  school’s  perfect  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment  that  permits  a  child  to 
get  a  drink  of  water  by  simply  twisting 
a  lever.  It  is  so  uneducating.  I  want 
my  country  lad  to  be  obliged  to  take  the 
school  pail  to  the  neighbor’s  well,  to  fill 
it  and  return  with  a  full  pail  of  water  for 
the  stone  cooler.  You  can  scarcely  count 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  the  different 
kinds  of  practical  experience  gained  by 
the  country  boy  in  getting  his  drink  of 
water.  A  growing  brain  develops  along 
the  line  of  use,  and  I  want  my  lad  to 
have  an  understanding  of  the  basic  ele¬ 
ments  of  science,  which  is  not  mere  book 
learning.  He  must  be  equal  to  any  emer¬ 
gency,  unique  in  the  line  of  thought 
along  which  his  natural  talent  has  led 
him.  He  must  not  be  taught  that  he  is 
being  efficient  in  using  a  faucet,  when  it 
is  only  the  faucet  that  is  efficient. 

I  think  this  is  the  real  reason  behind 
country  folks’  emphatic  endorsement  of 
the  rural  school.  It  is  not  political,  it  is 
not  in  the  name  of  economy,  but  it  is  the 
horror  of  making  our  boys  and  girls  iu 
standard  forms — selling  their  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

MBS.  F.  H.  UNGF.lt. 


“Those  Are  My  Jewels!” 

I  have  for  some  weeks  been  thinking 
about  writing  in  reference  to  a  letter  ap¬ 
pearing  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  concerning  a 
parent  who  complained  to  you  about  being 
unable  to  manage  a  son,  a  boy  in  his  teens, 
who  gave  his  parents  all  manner  of  trouble 
and  vexation.  In  my  neighborhood  such 
cases  are  very  common  ;  in  fact  they  are 
in  the  majority.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
don’t  raise  their  children,  they  merely 
allow  their  children  to  “grow  up”  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance  as  it  were. 
Children  need  training.  Children  need 
discipline  and  children  need  lov?  and  af¬ 
fection.  I  came  from  a  family  of  eight 
children,  and  iu  our  home,  love  and  af¬ 
fection  abided.  None  of  us  ever  would 
think  of  disobeying  our  parents,  because 
we  loved  them  too  well  to  hurt  their  feel¬ 
ings  in  any  way.  Our  parents  inspired 
in  us  respect  in  the  highest  degree,  even 
though  we  were  poor  in  this  world's  goods. 
But  we  were  rich  in  contentment  in  the 
home.  The  girls  all  learned  to  use  the 
needle  and  make  their  own  garments  and 
wearing  apparel,  and  even  to  knit  stock¬ 
ings  and  wristlets  for  AYinter. 

Mother  seemed  to  live  only  for  us,  and 
in  us.  We  children  were  of  her  life,  and 
we  constituted  her  life,  and  I  have  tried 
to  be  a  mother  after  her  pattern,  and  I 
must  admit  that  I  am  a  happy  one.  My 
-five  children,  now  all  nearly  “grown  up,” 
show  me  every  attention.  I  taught  theta 
to  be  affectionate  towards  me  and  my 
husband,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  our 
happy  home.  None  of  our  children  ever 
went* off  to  school  without  kissing  mamma 
goodbye,  and  at  night  when  home  work 
was  all  done  and  time  for  bed,  the  good¬ 
night  kiss  was  never  forgotten.  I  kept 
them  by  me  with  love,  and  I  showed  them 
that  I  loved  them  and  taught  them  to  re¬ 
turn  the  same,  and  none  of  my  children 
would  ever  think  of  bringing  distress  or 
pain  on  me,  so  considerate,  so  thoughtful. 

But  because  they  are  such  good  children 
is  not  merely  accident  or  chance.  Because 
I  trained  them  as  I  wanted  them  to  he. 
Women  often  say  to  -me :  “Oh,  you  have 
life  so  easy,  so  pleasant,  because  you  are 
‘lucky’  in  having  good  dutiful  children.” 
These  women,  although  they  love  their 
children,  are  themselves  to  blame  because 
their  children  are  so  disobedient,  and 
wound  their  parents,  daily,  yes  twenty 
times  daily.  In  rearing  children,  my  dear 
mothers,  teach  them  love  and  affection, 
and  they  will  bring  you  Heaven  on  earth 
in  return.  All  children  like  a  little  atten¬ 
tion,  a  little  petting,  a  little  caressing, 
and  when  they  don’t  receive  it  at  home, 
their  natures  seek  it  elsewhere.  Love  for 
your  children  doesn’t  consist  merely  in 
doing  everything  for  them.  They  need  1  > 
be  taught,  reminded,  that  you  love  them, 
and  that  you  want  them  to  love  and  caress 
you  in  return.  It  is  no  sin  for  parents  to 
caress  their  children,  even  though  not 
still  babies.  My  husband  and  I  never  be¬ 
lieved  in  “driving”  the  children ;  we  ac¬ 
complished  much  more  with  “coaxing  " 
and  our  children  have  become  manly,  and 
considerate,  and  are  a  solace  and  comfort 
to  us.  in  our  declining  years,  even  though 
they  now  have  their  own,  family  of  little 
ones.  A  MOTHEE. 
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Boils  on  Dog 

We  have  a  black  and  white  bird  dog. 

Bunches  come  underneath  the  skin  and 
in  a  short  time  they  burst  open.  Will 
you  tell  me  the  cause  and  what  I  can  do 
for  them  ?  F.  G. 

Maine. 

You  do  not  supply  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  upon  which  to  base  a  perfectly  con¬ 
fident  diagnosis,  but  we  strongly  suspect 
that  the  disease  in  question  is  acne, 
characterized  by  formation  of  pustules 
containing  bldody  pus.  In  some  eases 
larger  boils  may  occur.  The  exact  cause 
cannot  be  assigned  in  each  case,  but  we 
usually  find  the  dog  to  be  in  an  un¬ 
healthy  state  of  body  from  overfeeding, 
lack  of  exercise  and  often  from  lack  of 
cleanliness.  To  prevent  the  trouble  a 
dog  should  be  made  to  take  active  out¬ 
door  exercise  every  day  and  should  not 
be  fed  more  than  a  good  meal  each  eve¬ 
ning  and  a  very  light  meal  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Such  foods  as  cornmeal,  potatoes, 
pork  and  sweets  should  he  avoided  as 
they  tend  to  derange  the  digestive  organs 
and  induce  skin  disease,  such  as  eczema 
and  acne.  If  the  disease  is  widespread 
on  the  body  it  would  be  advisable  to  clip 
off  the  coat  and  then  tub  and  scrub  the 
dog  in  a  bath  of  coal  tar  dip  solution 
made  according  to  directions  given  by  the 
manufacturer.  The  tubbing  may  be  re¬ 
peated  in  10  days.  If  the  dog  is  very 
fat  also  give  him  a  laxative,  composed 
of  equal  quantities  of  fluid  extract  of 
eascara  sagrada,  olive  oil  and  castor  oil. 
The  dose  of  this  mixture  is  two  table¬ 
spoon  for  a  medium  sized  dog.  as  a  pur¬ 
gative,  and  one  tablespoon  every  morn¬ 
ing  for  four  or  five  days,  as  a  laxative. 
The  smaller  dose  will  be  indicated  for 
the  dog  in  question,  unless  he  is  very 
small,  in  which  case  an  even  smaller  dose 
can  be  given.  If  not  fat  but  inclining  to 
be  constipated  it  may  suffice  to  give  him 
some  par-boiled  liver  once  or  twice  a 
week.  When  the  pustules  are  forming, 
put  on  each  once  daily  a  little  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  20  parts  of  salicylic  acid,  40  parts 
of  olive  oil  and  SO  parts  of  lanolin.  Your 
druggist  can  make  for  you  the  amount  of 
ointment  you  will  probably  need,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  proportion  of  drugs  mentioned. 
When  the  pustules  have  burst  or  been 
opened  and  the  contents  liberated  apply 
daily,  as  often  as  seen  to  be  necessary, 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  ereolin  and  40 
parts  of  boric  acid.  If  any  of  the  spots 
or  boils  are  tardy  in  healing  they  should 
be  well  curetted  (scraped)  before  apply¬ 
ing  the  last  prescribed  mixture  and  if 
that  does  not  suffice  it  is  well  to  cauter¬ 
ize  lightly  each  with  a  lunar  caustic  pen¬ 
cil  and  then  go  on  using  the  boric  acid 
mixture. 


Mo.YMOI'TH  COUNTY  truck  farm,  also  poultry; 

20  acres  tillab'e,  15  pasture  and  woodland; 
stocked  and  equipped:  good  buildings;  glass 
plant  house;  running  spring  water;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  Federal  mortgage.  $8,000;  cash,  $2,000; 
balance,  terms.  ADVERTISER  4705,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MUST  SELL  HOME  FARM,  155  acres,  in  Ken¬ 
nebec  Co.,  Me.,  as  work  takes  me  away;  good 
crop  land;  one-tbird  mile  to  church,  school,  can¬ 
ning  factory  and  electric  railroad;  only  $22  per 
acre,  half  cash  and  easy  terms.  A.  W.  BEN¬ 
NER.  Jamesburg,  N.  ,T. 


AUCTION  SALE  of  Calvin  T.  Hoxie  farm, 
about  1S5  acres.  Thursday,  February  28,  1924, 
at  2  p.  m.,  at  the  premises,  1  mile  west  of 
Uoplar  Ridge,  N.  Y. ;  by  direction  of  the  will 
of  the  late  Calvin  T.  Hoxie,  deceased,  the 
undersigned  executors  will  sell  at  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder,  at  the  time  and  place  above 
named,  (lie  homstead  farm  of  the  decedent, 
situated  in  the  town  of  Ledyard,  Cayuga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  between  the  village  of  Poplar  Ridge 
and  Cayuga  Lake;  the  farm  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  places  in  the  famous  Finger  Lakes 
Country;  land  in  fine  shape,  level,  lying  well, 
adapted  for  all  crops  and  stock  raising;  150 
acres  in  cultivation,  20  acres  pasture,  15  acres 
fine  timber  and  woodland;  dwelling  house,  2 
large  barns,  shop,  wagon  house,  corn  house, 
slieep  barn,  hay  barn,  all  In  good  condition; 
land  well  drained,  with  costly  and  extensive 
ditching  system;  well  Watered;  living  stream, 
pond  and  3  excellent  wells  on  premises;  farm 
located  on  fine  Improved  county  road,  which 
connects  with  main  State  road  (Ridge  Road) 
running  south  from  City  of  Auburn,  1  mile 
east  of  premises,  at  Poplar  Ridge;  farm  about 
10  miles  south  of  Auburn:  short  distance  from 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  at  Aurora;  prosperous 

community;  excellent  advantages  and  neighbor¬ 
hood;  possession  may  be  given  April  1,  1924; 
terms,  cash,  payable  10  per  cent  of  purchase 
price  at  time  of  sale,  balance  on  tender  of  deed 
and  approval  of  title;  abstract,  of  title  ready 
for  examination  at  time  of  sale;  for  further 
particulars  desired,  inquire  of  either  of  the 
undersigned.  VOLNEY  T.  MOSHER,  Auctio¬ 
neer,  Poplar  Ridge,  N.  Y. ;  CHAS.  H.  COOK, 

CLAUDE  E.  PECKHAM,  Executors,  Poplar 

Ridge,  N.  Y.  RICHARD  C.  S.  DRUMMOND. 
Attorney  for  Executors,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Productive  152-acre  farm,  well 
watered,  12  woodland  location,  Washington 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  3  miles  from  Valley  Fal’s;  build¬ 
ings  and  house  in  good  condition;  silo,  cow- 
barn.  stanchions,  35  cattle;  tractor  used  on  farm. 
Address  ownr.  ANDREW  ,1.  RYAN,  R.  1, 
Valley  Falls.  N.  Y. 


WILL  LEASE  OR  SELL  for  one  or  more  years, 
15  acres  of  black  muck  land;  easy  terms. 
IT.  E.  PRICE.  Birdland  Farm,  Central  Valley, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Store  and  dwelling  house  with 
porch  10x3(1  and  2ya  acres  ground;  4  springs 
on  The  place,  piped  to  house;  25  fruit  trees,  2 
gaoline  pumps,  also  dance  ball  3(1x28  with  liv¬ 
ing  rooms  overhead;  on  the  State  road;  only 
store  in  the  place;  four  miles  to  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  trail,  20  miles  to  tile  city  of  Scranton 
Pa.,  30  miles  io  city  of  Binghamton,  witli  new 
electric  light  plant;  light  in  all  buildings;  garage 
for  six  cars,  and  barn;  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  only  $3,800;  also  will  sell  all  the  stock 
in  store  if  desired,  amounting  to  about  $2,500. 
ADVERTISER  4832,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  FOR  RENT  on  Long  Island, 
18  miles  from  New  York;  completely  equipped. 
ADVERTISER  4S23,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  State  road  in  small  town,  small 
house  with  large  lot  and  outbuildings.  BOX 
113,  Mayetta,  N.  J. 


38-ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE;  very  reasonable ; 

7-room  house,  outbuildings,  3  miles  from 
Lambertville:  price,  $2,800;  cash,  $1,500. 

OWNER,  151  Main  St.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


80-ACRE  FARM  TOR  SALE  in  Hunterdon  Co., 
New  Jersey;  priced  right.  ADVERTISER 
4824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 41',4-acre  farm  In  Tompkins  Co., 
New  York,  township  of  Dryden.  Apply  to 
owner,  R.  L.  FARMER,  KIs-Lyn,  Pa. 


POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE  in  New  Jersey 
20  acres  of  land,  21  miles  from  New  York, 
on  main  State  road,  5  minutes’  walk  to  a  bus, 
1  mile  from  station;  9-room  stucco  house,  all 
improvements,  4  coops,  brooder  house,  barn,  ga¬ 
rage,  other  outbuildings;  fruit  trees;  about  700 
chickens,  1  cow.  ADVERTISER  4830,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ON  LONG  ISLAND — Farm  for  sgle  or  rent, 
with  privilege  to  buy,  consisting  of  25  acres; 
about  building:  implements;  some  stock;  at  a 
sacrifice.  ADVERTISER  4842,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — 10-acre  farm.  8-room  house,  000 
fruit  trees,  brooder  and  chicken  house,  barn; 
in  Vineland.  HERMENT,  145  40th  Street, 
Corona,  L.  I. 

WANTED — One  to  three  acres  of  land,  with  old 
house,  to  rent  by  carpenter;  I  will  repair  and 
improve  the  place;  give  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY— 1924  price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dept.  G.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

CLOVER  honey.  10  lbs.,  $2.10:  5  lbs.,  $1.15,  de¬ 
livered.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 

IF  you  cannot  afford  to  visit  the  Adirondacks 
you  can  at  least  have  a  fresh  picked  3  lb. 
balsam  pillow,  only  $1.25:  prepaid  cash  with 
order;  cretonne  cover.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2 
Raquette,  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10:  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75  postpaid  first  three  zones: 
60  lbs.  here,  e'over,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Quart.  8oc;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


PICTURESQUE  Dill  farm,  Tioga  County;  160 
acres;  $3,200.  AVARl)  CLARKE,  Saco,  Me. 


EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity  for  right  party;  115 
acres  good  general  mountain  farm;  main  road; 
save  time,  stating  cash  available.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4846,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUCCESSFUL  young  married  poultryman  (Amer¬ 
ican,  Protestant),  seeks  small  farm  with  hous¬ 
ing  for  500  or  more  birds;  prefer  rent  with  op¬ 
tion.  but  will  gratefully  receive  any  proposition 
which  will  enable  him  to  continue  his  work; 
cannot  buy  right  now.  R.  BOTSFOUD,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


ELECTRIC  generator,  1  k.w. ;  3  coal-burning, 
500-chick  brooders,  Newtown  and  Wishbone: 
12  Poorman  brooders;  2  Buokeve  oil  500-chick 
brooders.  H.  L.  HAMILTON,  R.  D.  1,  Hunt 
ington,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Steel  barrel  cart,  $5;  Planet  Junior 
celery  biller,  $10;  Richland  feed  grinder  and 
extra  burr,  $15;  Henderson  horse  marker,  $8; 
King  of  Corn  field  planter,  $20;  potato  digger, 
$5;  folding  drag-saw,  $5;  Hocking  Valley  corn 
shelter,  $10;  all  as  good  as  new;  f.o.b.  JAS. 
W.  SEW  ALL,  Old  Town,  Me. 


WANTED — 390-sizet  Cyphers  Incubators,  also 
stove  brooders.  V.  O.  PETERSEN,  Fnctorv- 
ville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Truck  or  poultry  farm;  2  acres; 

good  buildings;  price  $5,500;  no  agents.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4845,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted,  suitable  for  poultry;  New  York 
or  New  Jersey;  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4844,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 87-acre  farm:  good  buildings;  good 
orchards;  bargain.  Write  MRS.  ORON  B. 
FLANSBURG,  New  Balt.  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  house  or  bungalow  with  one  or  two 
acres  wanted,  around  New  York  or  any  indus¬ 
trial  center;  purchase  or  lease.  ADVERTISER 
4843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  10-acre  poultry  farm;  good 
buildings;  well  located.  GEO.  11.  DAWES, 
Groton,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  beets  and  buckwheat  for  sale.  ADA' lilt 
TISER  4795,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLOA  ER  HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  wholesome; 

•  «  ll>s.,  $1;  io  ll>s.,  .81.90;  postpaid  third  zone. 
CHARLES  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


HONEYMADE  NUT  CRUSH — A  healthful  candy 
combining  tile  wholesome  nutriment  ot  choice 
nut  meats  with  the  appealing  deliciousness  of 
pure  honey;  pound  and  half,  $1  postpaid. 
SAAVYER.  BROS.,  R.  3,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


WANTED— Small  electric  light  plant  to  run 
fnn  for  incubator;  also  Brahma  hens  wanted. 
L.  IIALLENBEOK,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  000 egg  Candee  incubator;  like 
new.  R.  J.  IIRAPEK,  P.  ().  Box  370,  Corn¬ 
wall,  N.  Y. 


POR  SALE — AA’ltli  or  without  equipment,  line 
western  New  York  dairy  farm.  BOX  23, 
Rushford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY,  a  small  farm  in  Vermont 
or  eastern  New  York  State;  essentials,  near 
town  or  city,  small  house,  good  water,  fruit, 
electricity,  bath  and  heating  system,  good  soil 
and  buildings.  ADVERTISER  4806,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  svrup:  in  1-gal 
cans,  $2.25;  in  %-gnI.  cans,  '$1.15;  in  1-qt. 
cans,  (iOc:  choice  new  Vermont  maple  sugar  in 
5  or  11-lb.  pails,  30c  per  pound;  in  2,  4,  8  or 
16-ounce  cakes,  35c  per  pound.  JAY  T  SMITH 
Rupert,  A't.  Remit  with  order. 


FOR  SALE — Candee  incubator,  2600  egg, 
order;  price  reduced  to  quick  buyer. 

A.  FISHER,  Bluestore,  N.  Y. 


in  good 
FRANK 


70  ACRES,  new  buildings,  springs,  $6,700. 
ADA'ERTISER  4865,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  TRADE  5  acres  and  town  lot  in  Florida 
for  pow'er  cultivator  or  lighting  plant.  Ad¬ 
dress,  F.  S.  MINCH,  R.R.6,  Sta  E,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT  with  option  to  buy,  small 
farm,  comfortable  house  with  barn,  on  auto 
road,  suitable  for  truck;  south  Jersey,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  or  near  shore  resorts,  by  a  young 
Christian  couple;  a  place  we  can  make  our  home 
for  some  years  to  come.  ADA’ERTISER  4803, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 82-acre  dairy  farm,  room  for  14 
cows,  silo,  good  soil,  location  and  reason  for 
selling,  some  timber;  write  owner  for  particu¬ 
lars;  no  agents.  JOS.  KEYSER,  R.F.  2,  Lines- 
ville,  Pa. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  of  buying, 
New  York  State  chicken  farm,  25  acres  or 
less;  wood  for  home  use;  if  equipped  will  buy 
stock;  price  must  be  reasonable]  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
4864,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  “Iron  Age”  Improved  ltobblns 
potato  planter;  one  “Iron  Age”  6-row  potato 
sprayer  with  4M;  h.p.  New  AVay  engine;  one 
“Iron  Age”  potato  digger  with  4%  h.p.  New 
AA’ay  engine;  engine  interchangeable.  Address, 
R.  J.  IIRADEK,  P.  O.  Box  370,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Number  2  comb  honey,  mostly 
light,  20  lbs.  to  case,  $4,  express  collect;  12- 
■b.  cans  fine  light  extracted  honey,  $2.60,  de¬ 
livered  by  post.  I.  J.  STRINGHAM,  Glen 
Cove,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  AVANTED — There  is  no  greater  eharity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserv¬ 
ing  boy  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve 
years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we  earn¬ 
estly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  faml- 
Vork  stat<‘  only).  Address  PLACING 
OL  I’  BUREAU,  415  Broome  Street,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 


PILOT  PRINTING  PRESS,  type,  cases,  etc 
N  about  half  price.  WELLS,  Pinebluff, 


A'  AN  1  El> — Star  34-T.  second-hand  well  drilling 
machine;  give  price.  BOX  250,  It.  D  ,  Moun¬ 
tain  Top,  Pa. 


A  distinguished  astronomer  tells  of  a 
visit  paid  by  several  young  Western  wo¬ 
men  to  his  observatory.  “I  had  done  niv 
best,  said  he.  “to  answer  with  credit  the 
running  fire  of  questions  which  my  fair 
callers  propounded.  I  think  I  had  named 
even  the  remotest  constellations  for  them, 
and  was  congratulating  myself  upon  the 
outcome,  when  one  of  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party  interjected  :  “  ‘But,  as 
it  has  never  been  proved  that  stars  are 
inhabited,  how  do  the  astronomers  ever 
find  out  their  names?’  ” — The  Continent. 

Farm  For  Sale-133  Acres  cattle,  *4  horses, 

machinery,  wagons,  harness,  100  chickens, 100  bids.  corn. 
H  mile  W.  Aid.  Ry.  Schools,  churches,  stores  in  sight, 
bargain.  AVrite  S.  It.  SHAFFER,  Tliurmont.  M<1. 


REAL  COUNTRY  PLACE 

North  City  Line  Lockport,  Niagara  County,  12  Room  Stone 
Colonial  Residence,  Steam  Heat,  2  Bathrooms,  City  Water  and 
Electricity,  Residence  and  Barn,  168  Acres  (10  Acres  Niagara 
Grapes),  Fully  Equipped.  McNeil  &  McNel!r  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers,  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  343. 

WANTED — Position  as  assistant  on  commercial 
poultry  farm:  unmarried  Christian,  32.  no  to¬ 
bacco  or  drink:  steady,  willing  worker;  ambi¬ 
tious.  ADA’ERTISER  4853,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FERTILE  FARM,  60  acres;  new  buildings,  silo. 
L.  G.  KELLOGG,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BRICK  HOUSE,  thick  walls,  cool  in 
Summer,  warm  in  Winter,  beautifully  located 
on  a  crest  in  West  Grove.  Chester  Co.,  Pa.; 
modern  improvements,  electric  lights,  gas,  steam 
heat,  22  rooms,  well  suited  for  a  sanitarium 
or  home  of  some  sort;  lot  200x170,  all  or  part  of 
17  acres  adjoining  caq  be  purchased;  improve¬ 
ments  on  17  acres,  barn,  chicken  houses,  a 
large  very  successful  and  profitable  mush¬ 
room  plant,  thriving  young  orchard,  about  100 
trees  mostly  apple,  in  bearing.  FOR  SALE 
because  of  deatb  of  one  of  the  owners.  J., 
BOX  20,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm  within  100  miles  New 
York.  ADA’ERTISER  4807,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful,  new  7-room  commuter’s 
country  home;  modern  plumbing,  etc.;  garage; 
no  other  buildings;  fine  view  and  location  on 
46  acres  choice  land,  soon  worth  more  alone 
than  entire  price;  12  minutes’  walk  to  I>..  L. 
&  AAT.  station,  28  miles  from  New  York;  $12,500, 
$4,500  cash;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  4665, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RETIRED  FARMER  wants  very  cheap  farm: 

enough  good  land,  grow  own  vegetables:  one 
cow,  balance  rough;  Westchester,  Putnam;  no 
agents.  ADA’ERTISER  4825,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  35-acre  poultry  and  garden 
farm  in  the  city  of  Waterbury,  Conn;  seven- 
room  house,  bath  room,  electric  lighted,  heated, 
large  fireplaces,  hot  and  cold  water;  new  garage 
and  poultry  houses  accommodating  1,000;  barns, 
etc..  600  laying  pullets;  poultry  business  well 
established,  highest  prices  paid  for  my  eggs  and 
broilers.  DR.  FREDERICK  HERR,  Water¬ 
bary,  Conn. 


AVANTED— To  rent  and  buy  a  small  poultry 
plant,  near  a  State  road.  ADA'ERTISER 
4826,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Fruit,  vegetable,  chicken 
and  dairy  farm,  175  acres,  sufficient  to  keep 
and  harbor  50  eows  yearly,  located  on  State 
road  at  North  Franklin,  New  London  County, 
Connecticut,  midway  on  Sate  highway  be¬ 
tween  the  cities  of  Norwich  and  Willimantic; 
contains  11-room  house,  with  water,  gas  and 
beat;  three  barns,  with  running  water,  and  all 
other  outbuildings;  for  particulars  inquire  of 
THOMAS  NEWMAN,  owner,  R.F.D.,  North 
Franklin,  Conn.,  or  HUGH  A.  THORNTON, 
attorney,  52  Main  Street,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


FARM — 300  acres  in  edge  of  the  Berkshires; 

good  buildings,  good  land,  excellent  water 
supply;  terms,  or  will  rent  to  responsible  party 
with  equipment.  ADVERTISER  4831,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  of  100  acres,  choice  location,  eight  miles 
from  Syracuse  on  trolley,  natural  Alfalfa 
soil,  good  stock  and  tools,  new  buildings,  ideal 
Summer  home  near  golf  and  country  club:  ad¬ 
dress  inqu'ries  at  once  to  R.  SNELLER,  Brew- 
erton.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 317-acre  grain  and  Alfalfa  farm, 
235  irrigated,  all  under  cultivation;  $40  per 
acre,  including  stock  and  equipment;  fertilizer 
not  needed  to  raise  big  crops.  L.  G.  BROOKS. 
Valier,  Mont. 


STOCK,  GRAIN  FARM,  144  acres,  Columbia 
Co.,  overlooking  Lebanon  Valley,  1  mile  from 
State  road;  well-built  farmhouse,  usual  build¬ 
ings;  heavy  team,  two  cows;  price  $5,500;  cash, 
$4,000.  ADVERTISER  4835,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 72  acres,  Albany  11  miles,  railroad 
1  ‘/(.miles,  10-room  house,  2  barns,  large  lien- 
house  and  other  buildings;  eloetrie  lights,  tele¬ 
phone,  stoek,  tools.  S.  D.  BENEDICT,  A’oor- 
lieesville,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  town  1  mile.  A.  L. 
CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE  at  Nassau,  Rens¬ 
selaer  Co..  N.  Y. ;  about  1200  apple  trees,  44 
acres  of  land:  ideal  for  small  fruits  and  poultry. 
LOCK  BOX  273,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FOR.  RENT — Dairy  farm  completely  equipped 
for  thirty-five  head  of  cattle  and  young 
stock,  designed  for  high-grade  milk  production; 
Jam 's  fixtures,  two  large  tile  silos,  large  dairy 
barn,  young  stoek  barn,  milk  house,  and  large 
covered  manure  pit,  equipped  with  tracks  for 

litter  carriers,  also  horse  barn,  and  ample 

easily  cultivated  act-page,  partly  within  city 
limits  of  Suhbury,  Pa;  baby  trade  fakes  ail 
milk  produced-  an  excellent  opportunity  for 

enterprising  up-to-date  farmer;  would  sell  ten¬ 
ant  such  pure-bred  tuberculin-tested  cattle, 
tools,  materials  and  supplies  as  desired.  In¬ 

quire,  AV.  TI.  DRUCKEMILLER,  Sunbnry,  Pa. 


CALIFON,  N.  J.,  near  High  Bridge;  several 
daily  trains  and  fast  freight;  very  productive 
farm,  161  acres,  5  springs,  comfortable  bouse, 
10  rooms,  furnace  and  bathroom;  large  out- 
ddildings;  farm  implements  and  tractor;  peach 
orchard,  apples,  etc.;  Alfalfa  field:  immediate 
possession  if  desired;  price,  $15,000;  would  con¬ 
sider  offer;  obliged  to  sell.  Address,  T.  J. 
HUMMER,  R.F.D.  1,  Califou,  N.  J. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  lasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  AVIND, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80,  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  1IONEY— Delivered  by  mail,  5  to 
40  lbs.  In  third  zone,  60  lbs.  in  second;  cir¬ 
cular  free;  ten  lbs.  clover  $2.15,  buckwheat 
$1.90.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  large  Oregon  prunes  direct;  25  lbs.,  ex¬ 
press  paid.  $3.85:  100  lbs.,  freight  paid,  $12.35. 
KINGAVOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 

i _ _____________________ 

HONEY — Clover-raspberry,  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buck¬ 

wheat,  $1.75,  delivered  third  zone.  S.  S. 

STRATTON,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Second-hand 
also  cement  mixer; 
VERTISER  4872,  care 


portable  stone  crusher;  * 
be  good  condition.  AD 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


»»  ii.A  i  j-jj  /  - 


-I'oott  i i,y  it r. 


Elliott  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  published  about 


1854-5,  upon  fruit  or  cherry  growing 
T.  BRADLEY.  New  Haven, ' Conn. 


SMITH 


HONEY— Clover, 
buckwheat,  90t 
BRANCH  APIARIES, 


5  lbs.,  95e;  10  lbs.,  $1.85; 
and  $1.65,  postpaid.  NORTH 
North  -Branch,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  excellent  condition,  1,000  chick 
coal  brooder  and  one  600-egg  incubator,  New¬ 
town  preferred.  II.  HISSING.  AVest  Cornwall 
Conn. 


HONEY— Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  3  zones; 

-  » loVfT;  •’  *1-25:  10  lbs.,  $2.15;  buckwheat. 

'{Jitviffi,  f* 1 * * *,!?8"  $1-80;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  . 
WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCE  your 
VAN’S  HONEY 


own  honey,  circular  free. 
FARMS,  Ilebron,  Indiana. 


WAN  I  ED— One  hundred  thousand  “frost-proof” 
early  cabbage  plants;  must  be  stocky  field- 
grown,  and  ready  by  April  10.  \VM  E  D  AI  A7 
Riverside,  Mich. 


tV  A*\  i  I'jlt- 


i  aaa  »  <  i  \  wai-ourmng  Brooder  stoves, 
„  1,0(£vohi<*k  s,zo’  £°°d  condition.  BOX  145, 
Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 


1  u  ' — Last-iron  flap  valve  or  tide-gate 

with  bronze  seating;  made  for  me  in  1P28* 
diameter  inside,  8  in.;  never  used;  cost  "of 
valve  was  $44.50;  will  sell  for  $40.  II. 
HILLIARD,  Sound  View,  Conn. 


BOARD  at  comfortable  farmhouse,  all  year 

round,  $15  per  week;  steam  heat,  electricity, 
modern  bathroom,  farm  products;  fare  from 
Grand  Central  station,  $1.78.  CHICHESTER, 
Mahopae,  Putnam  Col,  New  York 


CLOVER  HONEY — Six  5-lb.  pails,  $5,  prepaid 
third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $7.00,  two,  $14  here; 
club  orders,  write  for  quantity  prices.  DR. 
R.  S.  DAVEY.  Parish,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Guaranteed 
$1.15;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.25; 
$4.25;  postpaid  into  third  zone 
delivered  at  station,  $8;  two 
HI  GH  G.  GREGG.  Elbridge, 


pure:  5- lb.  pail, 
four  5-lb.  palls, 
;  60-lb.  can  here, 
60-lb.  cans,  $15. 
N.  Y. 


It  SALE — AVillys-LIglit  “Junior”  32-volt, 
Ieetrie  light  plant  with  1(M)  ampere-hour  bat- 
v;  entire  outfit  new’,  never  unorated:  price 

F.  [  Ml'K'  P/lV  070  _ i _ it’  t. 


PEANI  IS  -Old  4  irginia  home-grown  jumbos, 
limited  quantity,  order  quick,  5  lbs.,  $1.50: 
10  lbs.,  $2.50;  20  lbs.,  $4.50,  postpaid.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

Profits  Everywhere  They  Go 

These  four  words  sum  up  all  the  virtues  of  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks.  No  need  to 
detail  their  caret ullv-culled  parentage,  the  experienced  hatching  that  gives  them 
such  a  flying  start, 'their  robust  vigor  that  virtually  assures  maturity.  All  are 
proved  by  that  unvarying  story  from  our  customers— “Proofs  Everywhere  They  Go. 

Take  no  chances  with  ordinary  chicks.  Buy  your  chicks  by  name,  a  name- 
Tfillpot  Quality— that,  our  chicks  have  rigidly  lived  up  to  for  over  ten  years. 
We  have  finest  heavy-laying  strains  of  the  breed  that  stands  first  with  you— 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Beautiful  color  plates  feature  our  1924  catalog,  “Quality 
Chicks,”  along  with  full  information  on  all  chick  question*. 
Ask  for  your  copy  TODAY. 

WE  GUARANTEE  safe  arrival  of  FULL  COUNT 
anywhere  within  1200  miles. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


THE  HENYARD 


i 


Approved  J.  B.  Giants 

25  chicks . SI 3.50 

50  ”  26.00 

100  “  50.00 

Eggs  $7  per  15. 

Utility  J.  B.  Giant* 

25  chicks . $11 .00 

50  “  22.00 

100  “  40.00 

Eggs  $4  per  15. 


White  Leghorns 

25  chicks . $  5.00 


The  Famous  Picturesque  Chicks 

Mr  farm  being  one  of  the  oldest  poultry  farms  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  gives  the  public  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  baby  chicks  that  are  from  breeding  flocks,  that  have  taken  professional  men  years  in 
producing,  both  for  egg  production  and  exhibition  purposes.  I  have  a  number  ot  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
that  have  been  culled  by  men  from  our  New  Jersey  Experimental  Station  for  certification.  This  gives 
you  an  opportSnfly  to  slcure  either  eggs  or  chicks  from  the  best  J.  B.  Giants  to  be  had.  We  are  equally 
as  careful  in  culling  our  flocks  from  all  breeds  as  we  are  with  our  J.  B.  Giants. 

PRICES  OF  CHICKS 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 

25  chicks . 56  00 

50  “  .  10  50 

100  “  .  20.00 

500  “  . : .  95  00 

1000  “  . 175,00 

White  Wyandottes 

25  chicks. . . . $  7.00 

50  “  12.50 

100  “  24  00 

500  “  115  00 

1000  “  .  220  00 

We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival  and  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  •  Send  for  mating  list,  etc. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71-B,  TRENTON  JUNCTION,  N.  J. 


60 

100 

500 

1000 


9.50 
18  00 
85.00 
160.00 


Mixed  and  Assorted 

25  chicks . 5  4.00 

56  *•  .  8  00 

100  “  .  15  00 


HimRELIABLCHKX 

1600000  jfo*-  1924 


POSTPAID,  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we 
will  prove  to  vou  IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD 
BE  HATCHING  THEM. 

FLOCKS  PUKE  BRED  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have 
pleased  thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE 
BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 


Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


MAKE  BETTER  FRUIT 

To  secure  best  yields  you  should  have  bees. 
Most  of  the  “June  Drop”  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
bees.  Our  Free  Booklet  “Bees  and  Fruit” 
tells  you  how  to  stop  this  loss. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS: 

"Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit”  for  you  who  want  to  becin  beekeeping.  Better 
Beekeeping ”  for  you  who  want  to  keep  your  bees  better.  Our  Big  Catalog  for  you 
who  are  experienced  beekeepers.  Tell  us  your  occupation. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Box  452,  West  Side  Sta.,  Medina,  0.  Bee  Supplies 


Keeping  Eggs  in  Water  Glass 

Questions  about  how  to  use  water  glass 
are  beginning  to  come.  People  are  ap¬ 
parently  beginning  early  to  put  down 
their  supply  of  eggs.  It  is  a  simple  op¬ 
eration  when  properly  handled.  The  way 
we  do  it  is  to  take  a  stone  crock  or 
wooden  tub  bather  than  a  metal  con¬ 
tainer.  Fresh  clean  eggs  are  selected, 
and  if  possible  have  them  infertile.  It  is 
better  to  put  them  down  the  day  they 
are  laid  if  possible.  The  solution  is  made 
by  dissolving  one  part  of  water  glass  in 
nine  parts  of  water.  It  is  better  to  boil 
the  water  thoroughly  before  using.  The 
glass  and  water  will  mix  readily.  Pack 
the  eggs  gently  into  the  crock  or  tub,  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  crack  them,  then  pour 
in  the  solution  so  that  it  will  fully  cover 
the  eggs.  It  is  better  to  have  an  inch  of 
the  solution  above  the  eggs.  Then  set 
the  package  away  in  as  cool  a  place  as 
possible  in  the  shadow,  out  of  the  sun¬ 
light.  Watch  the  package  and  if  the  so¬ 
lution  evaporates,  pour  in  more  of  it,  so 
as  to  keep  the  eggs  completely  covered. 
We  have  been  able  to  keep  eggs  six 
months  or  more  in  this  way,  and  while, 
of  course,  they  are  not  equal  to  fresh 
eggs,  for  cooking  purposes  they  answer 
verv  well.  Of  course,  such  eggs  should 
never  be  offered  for  sale  without  telling 
the  customer  just  what  they  are. 

Improving  a  Ration 

I  am  feeding  my  110  White  Leghorn 
hens  a  drv  mash  made  of  150  lbs.  bran, 
200  lbs.  middlings,  200  lbs.  yellow  corn- 
iueal  and  100  lbs.  fish  meal  (55  to  60  per 
cent  protein).  Just  before  going  to  roost 
thev  get  their  grain,  all  the  shelled  corn 
they  will  eat.  Will  you  criticise  this  ra¬ 
tion  and  let  me  know  how  it  should  be 
changed?  If  I  am  unable  to  procure  any 
additional  ingredients,  does  this  ration 
have  too  much  animal  protein  (fish 
meal)?  What  is  the  drawback  to  corn  as 
the  only  grain  fed?  Would  it  pay  to  feed 
wheat  at  $1.25  per  bushel  with  the  corn? 

Berlin,  Md.  v.  R.  s. 

No ;  your  mash  contains  rather  less  ani¬ 
mal  protein  than  is  usually  fed  by  profes¬ 
sional  poultrymen.  One-sixth  to  one-fifth 
part,  by  weight,  is  ordinarily  fed.  1 
think  that  at  least  half  of  your  fish  scrap 
might,  perhaps,  be  replaced  by  beef  scrap 
to  advantage.  If  available,  the  addition 
of  ground  oats  would  improve  the  mash. 
A  good  formula  is  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  wheat  middlings, 
bran  and  beef  scrap.  Another  much 
used  adds  one  part  of  gluten  feed  to  the 
above.  It  is  good  practice  to  feed  all  the 
shelled  corn  that  tile  fowls  will  eat  before 
going  to  roost.  The  only  objection  to 
corn  alone  as  scratch  feed  is  the  lack  of 
variety,  but  in  my  opinion  this  need  for 
variety,  when  a  mixture  of  grains  is 
given  in  the  mash,  is  chiefly  theoretical. 
Many  flocks  certainly  do  well  on  corn 
alone  as  scratch  food.  There  are  some 
advantages  in  feeding  it  cracked  during 
the  day,  but  whole  corn  at  night  will  not 
be  as  quickly  digested  as  cracked  corn 
and  will  not  leave  the  bird’s  digestive  or¬ 
gans  empty  for  so  long  a  period  during 
a  longer  Winter  night.  m.  b.  d. 


DAY-OLD,  2-4-10  Weeks  Old 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  s££%  Wyandottes, 
Indian  Runners  and’Mammoth  Pekins 

from  excellent  laying  strains— carefully  mated 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


ItlYKHtULE  POULTRY  FA  KM 


Cortland,  N.  Y, 


larron  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  S.C.W.L. 

arly  hutched,  range  raised,  fully  matured,  healthy  in- 
ividuals,  from  certified  stock,  with  records  of  268-304  be- 
jnd  them.  We  offer  our  surplus  at  same  price  as  last 
ear,  $5  each.  Our  surplus  sold  quickly  last  year  and  we 
ere  forced  to  return  many  orders  that  readied  us  too 
ito.  Order  now  for  shipment  any  time  before  Jlarcli  1st 
atisfaction  or  your  money  back  Baby  chicks  Hr  up. 
end  for  circular 


A  U  Y  C  II  X  C  K  S 

Vigorous  and  strong,  from  America’s  champion  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  of  proven  fecundity  on  free  farm  range  at 
low  prices.  Tancred,  Barton  and  Wyckoff  White 
Leghorns,  Sheppard,  Mottled  Ancona*,  Northrup 
Black  Minorcas,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks  and  Owen’s  Red*. 
Martin’s  White  Wjandottes.  Catalogue  Free. 

Wm.  D.  Seidel  -  Strawberry  Ridg.,  Pa. 


BREEDERS-CHIGKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  [ 

write  for  circular. 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop. 


S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
ISo.  Rttrred  Rocks,  15c.  Red,  16c, 
and  Mixed,  11c.  100%  Guaran¬ 

teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or 

CHERRY  HILL  IIATOIIERY, 
McAlisterville,  Pn. 


^-'1*  •  *  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  18c,  Barred 

f  Hocks.  15c;  S  C  Anconas.  16c.  Safe 

^ lnvivo  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

THE  BROOKSIDE  FARM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  L. Wyckoff  Strain. 
Mated  to  Certified  Males 

CUSTOM  HATCHING 
$4.00  per  100  EGGS 

45.000  INCUBATOR  CAPACITY 

BONNIE  BEND  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  9,  AUBURN,  N.  Y.  on  owasco  lake 


For  more  than  30  years  we  have  been  hatching 
and  shipping  Pine  Tree  Chicks.  We  have 
learned  through  all  this  experience  how  to  in¬ 
sure  the  health  and  sturdiness  of  the  youngsters 
and  to  .  safeguard  their  delivery.  Pine  Tree 
Day-Olds  are  the  best  your  money  can  buy. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Fully  describes  our  mammoth  hatching  facilities 
and  gives  directions  for  the 
care  of  baby  chicks.  AH 
leading  breeds  from  vigorous, 
heavy-laying  strains.  Prices 
low,  quality  high.  .Send  today 
for  booklet.  Remember,  early 
hatched  chicks  will  lay  this  fall. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
_  Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 
louAimrlsrovict  r 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  and 
R.  I.  Reds 

All  chicks  from  Free 
range  stock.  No  lights 
used  on  breeders.  15,- 
000  chicks  weekly  be¬ 
ginning  February  29th. 

Booklet  and  price  list 
free. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  Brown,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

R  A  n  Y  s-  c-  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

w  ■  from  our  own  breeding  pens.  Wy- 
js.  u  a  sv  1^  ckoft  Strain.  Pure,  healthy  and  vig- 
wlllwIVS  orous.  Prepaid,  $18  per  100;  *175 
per  1,000.  After  May  15tli,$16per  100. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 
C.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prop,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Phone,  Plainsboro  628 

DADV  P  U  I  P  IT  C  80  WHITE 
DAD  I  VniUKOLEOII  ORKB 

Bred  from  trap-nested  hens  mat*d  with  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Rapp  &  Hollywood  strain.  Sixth  pen 
AT  VINELAND.  Fourth  individual  with  265  eggs  last 
year  at  Vineland  contest.  A  few  pedigreed  cocker¬ 
els  at  *5  and  $10.  OLD  ORCHARD  FARM 
HENRY  RAPP.  Jr.  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS^r“ 

$11—100.  S.  0.  White  Leghorns,  $13—100.  Rocks 
$15.  R.  I.  Reds.  $15.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  De 

livered  free.  FSIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0.  3.  Millaritown,  Pi 

The  White  Egg  Farm 

Production  Bred  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

A  breeding  farm  which  considers  quality  of  stock  and 
Eggs  of  first  importance.  Fifth  year  of  certification  and 
third  year  of  pedigree  breeding.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  R.  STONE  -  Clyde.  New  York 


BIRCHWOOD  BIRDS 

Bulletin 

Concerning  Leghorn  Chicks 

We  hatch  only  eggs  produced  from  our  own  strain  of 
BIRCHWOOD  BREEDERS,  one  to  three  years  old, 

selected  from5,000  healthy  K1KC1I  WOOD  HI  RDS, 
resulting  from  years  of  scientific  breeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  from  the  world’s  best  strains.  WE  DO  NOT 
BREED  FROM  PULLETS.  Quotations  on  request. 

BIRCHWOOD  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  Centra!  Village,  Conn. 

5  Varieties.  Red*,  14e;  White  Rocks,  13c; 
White  and  Biown  Leghorns,  11c:  Broil¬ 
ers,  9o.  Free  circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

riou  Old  f  lilel-c  WHITE  LEGHORNS  A8PECIALTY. 

Ddy-UlU  LlllLha  My  circulars,  now  ready  Just  drop  a 
card  to  HA  R  VE  Y  FISHER  Milford,  N.  J. 
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White  Wyandotte  Regal-Dorcas  pullets,  *2. 
$2.50  each.  E.  S.  WILSON,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

From  heavy  producing  Barron’s  White  Leghorns  and  Tol- 
man’s  White  Rocks.  Br  eeding  stock  and  pullets  for  sale. 

BRIGHTWATERS  POULTRY  FARM  Briohtwaters  L.  I  ,  N.Y. 

PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Eeghorns  exclusively 

Strong,  husky,  day-old  chicks  from  heavy 
laying  free-range  stock,  kept  for  results. 
Chicks  when  you  want  them  and  sure  to  please. 
Safe  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

Write  for  particulars 

PEEP-O-DAY  FARM,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Comparing  Milk  With  Meat  Scrap 

How  much  sour  milk  would  equal  the 
same  amount  of  protein  as  in  100  lbs. 
meat  scrap?  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
feed  only  one  or  the  other?  Where  feed¬ 
ing  100  lbs.  meat  scrap  to  400  lbs.  feeed. 
is  it  necessary  to  feed  any  sour  milk? 
We  are  feeding  3  qts.  of  it  in  wet  mash 
at  noon  to  120  hens ;  meat  scrap,  55 
per  cent.  w.  j.  J. 

Sandusky,  N.  Y. 

Skim-milk  contains  about  3.5  lbs.  of 
digestible  protein  in  100  lbs. ;  55  per  cent 
meat  scrap  contains  55  lbs.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  feed  skim-milk  when  one- 
fifth  of  the  mash  is  composed  of  meat 
scrap,  but  I  should  prefer  some  skim- 
milk  and  less  meat  scrap  if  I  could  get 
the  former.  Sour  skim-milk  contains 
lactic  acid,  not.  found  in  meat  scrap,  and 
has  other  desirable  qualities  peculiar  t-o 
milk.  If  fowls  have  all  the  skim-milk 
that  they  will  consume,  about  12  to  14 
qts.  daily  per  100  birds,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  meat  scrap  in  the  ration. 

M.  B.  D. 


“For  the  Poultry  man  who  demands  tomething  better’’ 

Wene-Ells  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WENE-ELLS  FARMS 

Desk  B.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Asa’u, 


EGGS 

CHICKS 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*. 

Bred  for  business.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Big,  husky 
chicks.  Hatches  weekly.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


New  Plan  for  Hen  Keeping 

Here  is  a  new  idea  about  keeping  hens 
in  North  Carolina  :  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  only  way  I  ever  made  a  penny  out  of 
poultry  was  in  buying  and  selling  chick¬ 
ens  and  eggs,  eold-storaging  eggs  by  hav¬ 
ing  stock  in  a  cold  storage  plant,  and  at 
this  time  of  year  having  about  2,000  hens 
of  the  farmers  and  dealers  and  putting 
them  on  good  feed  and  runs,  and  keeping 
tab  on  their  egg  production.  If  after  two 
weeks  a  hen  was  not  “laying  fer  me”  she 
was  immediately  cooped  and  returned  to 
the  dealer’s  truck  from  whence  she  came 
Soon  as  they  quit  laying,  along  about 
May  and  June,  in  the  coop  they  go.  until 
finally  all  are  back  in  the.  channels  ^of 
trade.  This  is  on  the  principle  that  Na¬ 
ture  bids  hens  lay  in  the  Spring.  Buy  at 
market  and  sell  at  market.  Close  out  and 
take  a  vacation;  J.  M.F. 

North  Carolina. 


PURE  BARRON 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

18  directly  imported  mules  head  our  No.  1  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-314-egg  hens.  Our  fourth  importa¬ 
tion  Baby  chicks  and  eggs.  Prices  and  quality 
will  please  you.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

3REEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ”  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.V. 


Barron  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  Large,  long,  deep  bodied  birds,  and  the  most 
persistent  layers,  direct  from  Imported  Stock.  Catalogne. 

Kuhn’s  Leghorn  Form  -  Sycamore,  Ohio 

300  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

April  hatched  (1923.)  A  great  laying  strain,  $1.75  each. 
A  few  Jersey  Black  Giant  Cock*x-els  at  $3.50  and  $4  each. 

ROCK-CLIFF  FARM  _ Broguaville,  Pa. 

33  ABY  CHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S-  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Flaccus  White  Legh  or  ns  fi™Pyea“ 

50  Tancred  Hollywood  eggs  or  25  chicks.  $10.  Try  qual¬ 
ity  instead  of  quantity.  CHAS.  FLACCTJ8,  Glenxhaw,  Pa. 

SO  Ul  I  nfvhnrn  ,{“by  Chtx  and  Hatching  Eggs 
.  U.  D .  LognOrn  from  certified  and  Grade  A  stock. 

Cedar  Glen  Poultry  Farm  -  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 

W.  L.  Baby  Chicks  From  Hollywood  Sires  mcoln™  "5 

strains.  Circular.  OLIVER  BROS.,  Box  I,  Clark’s  Corner,  Conn. 

TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Official  Records  up  to  258.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Circular  free. 

LEHOY  WILCOX  •  8PEONK,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

ClliOlLS-IOC  UP 

S.  C.  White  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds  and 
Mixed.  Lire.  Free.  CL0YD  NIEM0NQ,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Heavy- 

Laying' 

SNOW-FLECKED 

Bcautks 


Sheppard’s  Famous  Anconas  hold  the  egg 
production  record  for  flock  and  single  bird. 
Noted  winter  layers.  Eggs  are  large  and 
white.  These  beautiful,  practical  chickens 
also  win  highest  prizes.  Send  for 
illustrated  book  that  tells  all 
about  them.  Free.  Address  — 

H.  Cecil  Sheppard,  President  International 
Ancona  Club,  Box  S-357,  Berea,  Ohio 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 
winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham¬ 
pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs, 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  made 
net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr.  Carr, 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  made  over  $800 
profit  from  53  hens.  Booking  EGG  and 
CHICK  orders  now.  16  page  Circular  FREE.  Large 
Catalog  Booklet  25c.  Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 
J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


World’s  Official  Record-313  Eggs 

A.C.  JONES’  Barred  Rocks 

CHICKS-EGGS-BREEDING-STOCK 

Send  for  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES’  POULTRY  FARM 

Georgetown  Dept.  A  Delaware 


Barred  Rocks 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  UTILITY  STOCK 

$18.50  per  100 

Parcel  Post  prepaid  anywhere  in  3rd 
zone.  Discount  of  $1.00  per  100  when  ordered  in  lots 
of  500  or  more.  Free  Circular. 

E.  T.  JONES 

SEAFORD  DELAWARE 


Barred  P.  Rock  Pullets  A7hZl5-0 

old  from  high  egg  yield  i  n  g  trap  nested  stock,  lay¬ 
ing  now.  $2.50,  $2.75,  $8  each.  Order  from  this  ad v. 
Satisf’n  guaranteed.  Brookcrest  Farm,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


FR  AN  C  AIS  ROCKS— Twice  Winners  at  Storrs 

Pedigreed  cockerels.  Pnllets,  breeders,  hatching  eggs 
and  clucks,  Rocks  and  Leghorn.  Circular. 

Juies  F.  Francals  •  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  winning  strain  at  laying 
contest.  Baby  chicks  from  our  own  strain.  Custom 
hatching.  Marvel  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  15  yrs. breeding.  Eggs.stock. 
chicks.  Circulars.  AKTIIlIlt  NI.AKLI.S,  Box  N,  Milford,  N.  II, 


S.C.  R.I.RED  COCKERELS 

V i  b  e  r  t  ’  s  289-egg  strain.  From  non-setting,  trap- 
nested  hens.  Price,  $5,  $7  and  $10  each.  Hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks. 

A.  II.  FIN  GAR,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Elizaville  -  New  York 


ASTLEFORD’S  S.  G.  REDS 


UninUlnnr  Cwrrn  from  this  dark,  velvety,  Red,  vigor- 
riaicning  tggS  ous,  large  Bone,  Free  Range,  Heavy 
Eggs  producing  strain,  $2  per  15  ;  $10  per  100.  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  George  Astleford  Falls  Village,  Conn. 


S.C. R.I.RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain,  $5,  $8  and  $10  each.  Hatching 
eggs,  $10  per  100.  Baby  chicks,  $25  per  100;  $18  per  50. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


S.C.R.  I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Pedigreed  and  trapnested.  We  can  honestly  say 
there  are  no  better  chicks  in  the  country,  Catalog 

free.  KEJGBIKIJ  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


JVEAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Cockerels.  Early  hatched 
$5  each.  Hatching  eggs,  $12  per  100.  Breeding  stock. 
Circular.  II.  Quackenbush  Darien,  Conn. 


R.  AND  S.  C.  REDSM 

cockerels,  $o.  $7.50  on  approval,  always.  C.  O.  D. 

Ralph  Knickerbocker,  R.  D.  36,  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


Pnr  Qolo  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels,  best  strain, by 

rui  OdIC  O.  G.  Brian  .  Dykemans,  N.Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

7-mos.-old  pullets,  $4.00  each.  8-mos.-old  cockerels,  $7 
each.  Pen  of  5  pullets,  1  cockerel,  $*25.  Also  hatching 
eggs,  ‘25c  each.  No  catalog — just  good  birds.  Order  from 
this  advertisement.  Brookcrest  Farm,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  stock.  Hatching  eggs, baby 
chicks.  15LAUVELT  -  Holmdel,  .N.  J. 


.loroou  Rlaolffiiant*  Breeding  stock  and  hatching 
UerseyDiaCKUianiS  eegs  Flock  under  State  cer¬ 
tification.  Maple  Farm  Hordentown,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

60c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
profitable  chickens  you  could  raise — and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  black  giants  you  can  buy.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large  eggs. 
Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl.  We  sell 
chicks  and  eggs — by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  100*26 
chickens.  Prices:  25  chicks  $15.  50  chicks  $27. 

100  chicks  $50.  Send  for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay, 
order  from  ad.  Deliveries  begin  February  1. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS 

Hatchery,  41  Neilson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants  breeding8 and^Show  stock- 

C.  M.  PAGE  A  SONS  Box  199  Belmur,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

Hatching  Eggs— Growing  and  Breeding  Stock. 

CEDAR  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  Box  6  N.  Germantown,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  1,000  Certified  and 
Grade  A  hens. 

LARWOOD  BROS.  Dept.  A  Albion,  N.Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  January  30,  1924. 


li.  P.  ROCKS 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J . 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm.  Del . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent  N.  Y . . 

Lewis  Farm.  R.  i . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N  J . 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can . 

Cbas.  T.  Stran,  N.  .) . 

Navillus  Rocks,  N.  J . 

Wm.  U.  Sehaff,  N.  J . 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

W.  C.  Matthews  Del . . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Oktusha  Farm.  Ohio . 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm.  Conn _ 

August  Weiss,  N.  ,1 . . 

F.  A.  W ood ward,  N.  J . . 

8.  C  U.  I.  REDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J . . 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

F.  S.  ChapiD,  Mass . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass  . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

F,  A,  Woodward,  N.  J  . 

Rosewood  Place,  N,  J . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN'S 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . . 

J.  W,  BoUcher,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . [ 

A.  L.  Causse.  J  r.,  N.  J . 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  J . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Marcel  Sassen,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  ,1 .  .• . . . 

Eigenraueh  &  De  Winters,  N.  J  _ 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J  . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich  . 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J _ 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo  . 

Weliward  Farm,  N.Y . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm.  Pa . 

Barne’s  Poult  y  Yards.  N.Y . 

The  Iloehn  Farm,  N.  V . 

L,  C.  Beall.  Jr,  Wash  . ..i!".... 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm.  Wash  . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N.  J . . 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm.S.  C  . 

Windy  Brow  Farm,  N.  J . 

Oedarhurs’  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J..  ... 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y  . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

Cherry  Croft  Farm.  N.  J . 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  O .  ” 

F.  H.  Clafiin,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y . 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n . . 

Harry  N.  Connor,  N.  J . 

Fairview  Farm.  N.  J . ’  ’ ' 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  ,J  . . .  ' 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

S,  Olsen,  N.  J .  ’ 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . 

b.  s.  Eiiis,  n.  j . 

I),  E.  Evans,  Pa . ’ .  ’ 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J _ 

A.  B.  Faure.  N.  .1  . 

Associated  Farms.  Pa . '. . . . . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N  ,) .  .......... 

W.  A.  Foster,  N.  J .  . .  .  .  . 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N.  j. 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.J . 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N.J . . 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.  .1 . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.J . 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N,  Y  . 

Magnolia  Poultry  Farm.  N.J . ...'. 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1  . 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.J . . 

Navillus  Leghorns.  N.  J . ” 

J.  K.  V  an  Ilouten,  N.J . 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm,  N  J 

Dr.  J  8.  Nief,  N.  J . 

Old  Orchard  Farm  N.  J . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J . “ 

S.  C  Price,  Pa . 

Puritas Springs  Poultry  Farm,  6...... 

M,  J.  Quae  enbusli  N.J . 

Ailenu  1«  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  ! 

A1  fred  It.  Scott,  N.J . 

L.  W  Steelman.  Pa . 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.  .1  . .  . 

Fred  Warren,  N.J .  . V  ” 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.J . . 

L9  Hoy  Wilcox,  N,Y . ” 

F.  A.  W  ood  ward,  N.  J . . 

Sky  lands  Farm,  N.Y . 

Total . 


Week 

Total 

8 

19 

37 

220 

40 

439 

37 

303 

24 

175 

30 

342 

23 

254 

27 

319 

28 

441 

21 

297 

48 

311 

42 

517 

iO 

296 

33 

208 

35 

451 

31 

•  172 

48 

427 

34 

378 

16 

185 

11 

309 

18 

134 

26 

286 

31 

238 

11 

144 

20 

210 

36 

473 

26 

i  514 

21 

232 

14 

355 

13 

427 

27 

279 

20 

361 

25 

515 

17 

191 

43 

604 

29 

453 

16 

281 

30 

499 

50 

.  594 

11 

421 

24 

561 

46 

603 

50 

747 

41 

707 

22 

232 

17 

234 

34 

668 

60 

721 

26 

412 

27 

68 

53 

661 

16 

232 

51 

359 

25 

434 

26 

312 

53 

760 

12 

197 

27 

277 

30 

408 

24 

346 

26 

270 

11 

96 

60 

657 

29 

663 

33 

559 

29 

338 

29 

201 

27 

515 

36 

466 

16 

295 

37 

397 

12 

399 

38 

391 

23 

321 

11 

201 

10 

311 

32 

209 

18 

432 

24 

275 

29 

298 

31 

445 

9 

363 

23 

259 

22 

328 

16 

348 

14 

329 

30 

382 

7 

101 

31 

496 

24 

586 

28 

310 

27 

305 

36 

272 

46 

465 

6 

150 

13 

323 

46 

721 

17 

403 

17 

139 

12 

99 

2715 

36129 

Egg-eating  Hens 

e  have  a  flock  of  200  liens  and  keep 
them  shut  up.  We  feed  them  scratch 
feed,  and  warm  feed  in  the  morning.  We 
see  that  they  are  eating  eggs.  What  is 
the  best  way  to  stop  them?  n.  e. 

Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 

That  is  often  a  difficult  problem,  but 
the  following  methods  may  be  tried : 
darken  the  nests  and  arrange  them  so 
that  the  fowls  cannot  stand  upon  the 
edges  and  peck  at  the  contents;  place 
a  number  of  China  eggs  upon  the  floor 
for  the  birds  to  peck  at  and  become  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  results;  fill  a  number 
of  blown  egg  shells  with  some  nauseous 
mixture  and  place  them  before  the 
fowls;  watch  the  flock  carefully  and  re¬ 
move  any  fowls  caught  in  the  act;  turn 
the  flock  loose  out  of  doors,  as  a  final 
act  of  desperation.  These  methods  are 
all  recommended,  and,  like  signs  of  rain 
during  a  drought,  all  fail  as  frequently 
as  they  succeed.  There  are  likely  to  be 
only  a  few  offending  birds  in  a  flock,  how¬ 
ever,  and  by  watching  them  and  remov¬ 
ing  any  that  are  caught  pecking  at  eggs 
or  that  show  a  tell-tale  ring  of  yellow 
about  their  beaks,  the  practice  may  be 
broken  up.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
also  that  eggs  should  be  gathered  fre¬ 
quently  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the 
temptation  from  the  birds.  m.  b.  d. 


'VIGOROUS 

BREEDERS 

STRONG  CHICKS 

Mating  time  is  the  time  that  your 
breeders  should  be  in  the  pink  of 
condition 

— so  that  they  can  impart  health  and 
vigor  to  their  offspring — the  chicks. 

Begin  now  to  condition  your  breeders. 

Feed 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Then  you  get  chicks  that  are  strong  and 
livable. 

Chicks  that  can  resist  the  attacks  of  dis¬ 
ease — the  little-chick  ailments. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  not  a  stimulant,  mark  you — 
it’s  a  tonic  that  does  its  good  work  nature’s 
way.  It  insures  fertile  eggs  for  hatching. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-Ib.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-Ib.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 
GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


I  8  pent  SO 
•gear 8  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D..  D.V.S. 


Biggest  Hatches 

Strong  Chicks 


That’swhatyou’llgetwitha  Cham* 
pion  Belle  City  Hatching  Outfit.  My 
Free  book  "Hatching  Facts”tella 

_ how — gives  newest  ideas  and  quick¬ 
est  ways  to  make  poultry  pay  big  with  my 

Champion  $^|95 
Belle  City  Lt\rm 
140  Egg  Incubator  230  Egg 

Double  Walls  Fibre  Board— HotWater  Cop¬ 
per  Tank — Self- Regulated  Safety  Lamp — 
Thermometer  &  Holder— Egg  Tester— Deep 
Nursery.  $6.95  buys  140  Chick;  $9.95 
buys  230  Chick  Hot -Water  Double  Walled 
BelleCity  Brooder.  Save $1.95.  Order  both . 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  Only  $18.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  Only  $29.95 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  &  allowed 
West.  Low  Prices  oil 
Coal  and  Oil  Canopy 
Brooders  come  with  cat¬ 
alog.  With  this  Guaran¬ 
teed  Hatching  OutSit 

and  my  Guide  Book,  you 

can  make  a  big  income, 

besides  sharing  in  my 

$2,000  in  Gold 

and  other  prizes 

Save  time-Order  now 
or  write  today  for  my 
Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts.* 

It  tells  an  interesting  story. — Jim  Rohant  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  48  Racine.Wis. 


,  »  sir  r-  5  Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Kid*  of*  W  B  Rockies.  Hot  water,  cop- 
c.iuorni.fl  pertanka— double  walls— dead  ' 

Rodnood  U  air  space— double  glass  doors 
•“ — a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 

Shipped  complete.  Bet  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 
250  Egg  incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  the  best  value 
on  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial 
—money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  shows 
larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  136  Racine,  Wis. 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Offico 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  or  Soft  Coat 
HEATERS  in  four  sizes  for 
HOVERS  42,  52  and  60  in. 

With  MARVELS  you  can  have 
broilers  in  six  weeks. 

Blue  Flame 

OIL  BURNERS 

Five  sizes,  for  smallest 
flock  up  to  1200  chicks 
Some  territory  open. 

Write  for  illustrated 
folder. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Magic  Brooder 

The  only  brooder  with  a  gas  chamber.  Famous 
for  high-grade  construction;  large  coal  capa¬ 
city;  non-clinker  grate;  top  and  bottom  draft 
regulation;  improved  thermostats;  slide  for 
cleaning  smoke  flue.  The  Magic  is  positively 
chill-proof,  fire-proof,  gas-proof  and  depend¬ 
able.  Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on  30  days 
guarantee.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Write  for  particulars  about  our  new  roof  pipe. 
A  wonderful  invention.  Catches  all  condensa¬ 
tion  above  roof. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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“Distinctive  Chicks 
From  Qualified 
Breeding  Flocks” 

Preferred  by  those  who  look  ahead— 
who  want  and  are  determined  to  have  a 
fine  flook  of  heavy-laying  pullets  next 
fall. 

Ro8emont  Distinctive  Chicks  are  big 
value.  From  superior,  qualified,  free- 
range  flock  -of  heavy  layers,  headed  by  choice 
males  of  America's  foremost  strains:  Tailored 
and  "Belle  of  Jersey"  White  Leghorns,  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Holterman  Barred  Rocks,  Wilbnrtha 
White  Rocks,  Martin  and  Mattison  White 
Wyandottes,  Owen  and  Sked  R.  I,  Reds.  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas. 

Every  flock  culled  by  experts  for  type,  color, 
health  and  laying  capacity. 

These  distinctive  chicks  are  not  expensive  to 
buy— they  are  most  profitable  to  own.  Hatches 
every  week. 

Write  for  unique,  beautifully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log.  It’s  FREE, 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  and  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 

 Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


iaintrani 

Our  19th  Year  of  Shipping 
Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicfcs 

Shipping  QUALITY  chicks  in  QUANTITY  since 
1906  gives  us  the  right  to  say  WE  KNOW  HOW. 
Our  enviable  reputation  is  your  GUARANTEE  ol 
dependability. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 

Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Ege  machines  from 
^  high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 

stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  K.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock."  Illustrated 
Circular.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry"  FREE. 


GALEN  FARMS.  Box  100,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


ilr„nnWARD  <(uali,y  Firsl 
\Y°UW  FARMS  Baby  Chicks 

Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders  chosen  for  color,  laying 
qualities,  size  and  thrift.  We  'know  you  will  like  our  Leghorns, 
Hocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS  Box  1B4  LAMBERTVILLE,  N.  J 


A  *1 

per  100 

and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Hogan  tested. 
White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100— #15f; 
500—855.  Black  Minorca*,  Anconas,  100— #14; 
600 — $65.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
100— #15;  500-#70.  Reds,  100— #16.  500— #75. 
Mixed.chicks,  100— $»;  500 — $45.  Guarantee  100 %  deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door.  Free  Catalog.  Ref :  Ickesburg  State 
Bank.  Johnson's  Hatchery,  Box  40  lekesburg,  Pa. 


Hart  wick  Quality  Chicks! 


Profit  makers  by  nature.  They  are  bred 
from  carefully  selected  fowls  and  all  hens 
are  muted  with  certified  roosters, certified 
4)y  the  New  York  State  Cooperative  Cer¬ 
tification  Ass’n.,  thereby  guaranteeing  a 
recognized  standard  of  perfection.  Write 
for  catalog  and  price  list.  References, 
Hartwick  National  Bank  and  Prof.  James 
E.  Rice,  Poultry  Dept. ,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  HARTWICK 
HATCHERY,  Inc.,  Dept.  H.  Hartwick, N.Y. 


SCHWEGLER’S 

“TH  0  R-O-B  RED” 


BABY  CHICKS 

“Live  and  Lay” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  1 2e  and  up.  Order  now  for  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  97%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  Free  baby  chick  book. 
F.  A.  sell  WEOLE  11,207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHIXV,  SfWyS 

13c  each.  Barred  Rocks,  15c  each.  S  C.  R.  I. 
Reds,  16c,  and  Broilers,  11c  each.  Special  prices 
on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  Box  161  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Reds,  15c.  and  Mixed,  10c,  100% 
guaranteed  Circular  free.  B  W.  AMEY.Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Order  NOW  Your 
Early  Chicks 

The  early  chicks  are  the  biggest 
money-makers,  Pullets  come  into 
laying  in  August,  September  and 
October,  when  prices  are  very  high. 
You  will  get  a  longer  laying  year 
and  you  can  sell  the  cockerels  as 
broilers  for  twice  the  price  they 
will  bring  later. 

Get  ready  right  now  for  a  bunch 
of  early  chicks  on  Lord 
Farms’  Advice 

Every  year  sees  a  bigger  demand 
for  early  hatch  Leghorns.  Take 
our  advice  and  split  your  order  this 
year.  We  have  found  this  combina¬ 
tion  to  return  the  most  dollars  for 
the  investment;  get  part  of  your 
chicks  in  February  or  early  March 
an d^  the  other  half  early  in  May. 

illustrated 


Send  for 


our  80-page 
catalog. 


LORO  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 


8  Wks 
$1.00 
Each 


PULLETS 


5  Mos 
$2 . 00 1 
Each1 


Vigorous,  healthy  stock  with  laying 
bred  right  into  it  by  breeders  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  is  what  we  have  to  offer  you  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Let  us  prove  to  you  that  the  chicks  we 
sold-last  season  produced  as  high  as  60%  in 
large  commercial  flocks  this  past  fall. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  have  a  flock 
of  HEAVY  LAYERS  that  will  make 
money  for  you  especially  in  the  fall  and 
winter. 

W rite  and  let  us  show  you  what  of  hers 
think  about  our  stock.  Let  us  show  you  by 
their  records  just  how  good  these  birds 
really  are. 


GOOD  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns  Only 

Authorized  Breeders  Ass’n 

Toms  River  Box  B  New  Jersey 


s.  c.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Only 

:  Once  You  Try  Them  You'll  Always  Buy  Them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are 
carefully  selected  and  produce  sturdy,  livable 
chicks.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay 
postage.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Stockton,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  to-day. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  ltox  It  Pitt  Mown,  X.  J. 


MATTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Large,  handsome,  vigorous  birds,  some  certified , 
$3.  $5,  $7.50  each.  Baby  chicks  beginning  Mar.  3d. 

PENNY  &  GORDON  -  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Now-  Booking  orders  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send 

for  mating  list.  CEOARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Wyckoff’s  Bests.  C  W.  Leghorns  VllLL  on “ 

range.  Chicks  hatched  right.  Priced  right.  Other  matings 
priced  lower  yet.  Circular.  Satisfaction  Guar’td.  Kllifii:- 
WAY  POUI.TKI  FARM,  Box  H,  M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Jameatown,  Pa. 


BOTTCHER’S LflYINe  LEGH0RNS 

wBflBYCH,CKSfrorastock 

of  demonstrated  high  production.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  official  records  of  their  performances  in 
Kgg  Laying  Contests,  j  w.  BOTTCHER,  Ml.  Holly,  N.  J. 


n  •  ?T>!  n  •  1  S.c.  White 

Spriggs  Baby  thicks  ^ 

Vigor— Size— Quality.  Circular  Free. 

S.  R.  SPRIGGS  R.  1  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

F0,!l  cahnrn  Pul  into  U  and  *1.25  each.  Any  number. 
SALE  LBgnOHl  r  Ul  IBIS  R,  Berner  -  Roscoo,  N  Y- 

rnrlf  ornk  Cope  FROM  TRAP  NESTED 
vucnureid,  *-&&=>  production  bred 

S.  0\  W.  Leghorns.  State  tested.  Circular  free. 

Acrebridge  Farm  Box  R  .  Marlboro,  Mass. 


SC.  Hr.  &  Eng.  W.  Leghorns.  332-egg,  pedigreed,  trap 
•  nested  stock.  Eggs.  Catalog.  VERA  FULTON.  B.  98,  Gallipolis.  0 


White  Leghorn  Chicks  w.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford.  Conn. 

C5?xY  QUALITY 

SPECIALIZED  BREEDERS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Pi-ices  and  Booklet  Free. 

J.  S.  CRAY  &  SON  Stockton,  N.  J. 

rilJTri IT  P  of  superior  quality,  from  S.  C.  White 
I  H  II  IV  J  Leghorns.  Write  for  circular. 

C.  R  Benjamin  Freehold,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn*,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  B.  Rocks, 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Postpaid.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  F.  B.  Leister  -  MeAllstervHle,  Pu. 


BABY  C HICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers, 
He.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 

guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows 
All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  forcatalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE  SUCH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  332-C  Ml.  Vernon,  Ohio 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS, 

from  breeders  2  to  4 
years  old,  sired  by  Hol¬ 
lywood  male  s.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

BEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  best  of  free-range  purebred  stock.  Rigidly 
culled  by  experts  for  heavy  production  and  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance.  Eight  leading  varieties.  Catalog  free.  ULSTER 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  G,  Wallk.il,  N.  ».  Member  International 
Baby  Chick  Association. 


“  Worth-While  ”  Chicks 

Our  chicks  are  hatched  from  our  own  stock  and  we  will 
assure  you  complete  satisfaction.  A  hatch  each  week. 

JORDAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Vineland.  N.  J. 


PURE  BRED  guaranteed  Tom  Barron 
Hollywood  White  Leghorn  and  Barred 
chicks  now  offered  at  prices  that  mean  un¬ 
usual  savings.  Fast  growers.  Book  orders 
now.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  today  . 

_  _ _ SUPERIOR  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box 215 _ Zeeland,  Mich. 


HATCHING  EGGS  Vl^T 

known  EMIG’S  strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  from  stock 
never  under  lights.  EMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Vineland,  S.  J, 


THE  HENYARD 


Ventilating  a  Chicken  House 

I  have  a  chicken  coop  20  x  48  ft.,  air¬ 
tight  ;  that  is,  sheathed  building  paper  and 
novelty  siding,  and  another  10  x  20  ft. 
built  of  novelty  siding,  beaverboard  and 
cement  floor.  Would  you  tell  me  how  to 
ventilate  both  coops?  w.  G.  M. 

N.  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 

I  should  ventilate  both  of  these  houses 
by  means  of  windows  in  the  front,  reach¬ 
ing  from  within  two  feet  of  the  floor  to 
the  plate.  In  the  Summer  the  windows 
should  be  removed ;  in  cold  weather  they 
may  be  arranged  to  drop  back  a  few 
inches  into  th«  building  at  the  top,  the 
side  openings  thus  made  being  closed  by 
V-shaped  boards  fitted  against  the  side 
rails  of  the  sashes.  These  are  known  as 
hopper  sides.  Air  is  thus  forced  to  enter 
the  building  over  the  tops  of  the  sashes 
and  drafts  are  minimized.  Both  upper 
and  lower  sashes  of  double  windows  maj 
be  arranged  as  suggested  above  or  the 
upDer  sashes  only,  but  there  should  always 
be  sufficient  openings  to  keep  the  air  of 
the  interior  of  the  building  dry  in  cold 
weather.  m.  b.  d. 


Poultry-house  for  Winter  Chicks 

I  have  built  a  chicken  coop  24x24  ft., 
with  a  partition  through  the  middle,  giv¬ 
ing  me  a  12x24-ft.  pen  in  the  back,  with  a 
wood  floor  which  stands  about  4  ft.  off 
the  ground,  the  front  being  used  as  a 
scratch  pen.  I  am  figuring  on  getting  this 
coop  in  shape  so  I  can  keep  it  warm  in 
the  end  where  the  floor  stands  up  off  the 
ground.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
best  way  to  fix  this  coop  to  get  heat?  I 
got  500  chicks  Oct.  17,  and  I  lost  all 
but  about  150.  I  lay  the  blame  on  a  cold 
floor.  Would  you  board  that  part  up  and 
leave  that  hollow,  or  would  you  fill  it  up 
with  dust  and  cinders?  What  do  you 
think  of  digging  it  out  and  making  a  cel¬ 
lar,  placing  a  stove  underneath,  then  tak¬ 
ing  hardware  screen,  say  3  ft.  wide,  and 
cut  the  floor  out  the  full  24  ft.,  leaving 
the  heat  up  all  along  the  back  of  the 
coop,  and  setting  my  brooder  in  one  of 
the  sections?  When  I  say  sections,  I 
mean  I  can  cut  this  12x24  into  a  12x12 
and  use  that  section  for  a  brooder  end.  I 
want  to  raise  chicks  in  the  Winter  when 
I  cannot  do  anything  else,  and  start  my 
Spring  chicks  early.  The  front  of  this 
coop  is  filled  with  cinders,  and  a  full 
glass  front  9  ft.  high  facing  the  south. 

Shirleysburg,  Pa.  e.  c.  m. 

If  I  understand  the  situation,  you  have 
a  12x24-ft.  pen,  one  end  of  which  is  filled 
with  cinders  and  the  other  floored  about 
4  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  the  space  beneath  the  floor  open¬ 
ing  outside  the  building.  If  this  is  the 
case,  I  see  no  reason  why  you  cannot  en¬ 
close  this  space  beneath  the  floor  or  fill  it. 
The  brooder  stove  could  then  stand  upon 
the  floor,  and  should  keep  it  sufficiently 
warm  for  young  chicks.  It  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  matter  whether  there  was  an 
open  space  beneath  the  brooder  floor  or 
not,  if  the  wind  could  not  blow  through 
beneath  that  floor.  I  doubt  if  you  would 
find  a  stove  placed  in  a  cellar  beneath  the 
brooder  floor  satisfactory.  A  brooder 
floor  does  not  need  to  he  kept  actually 
warm  if  well  covered  with  litter,  and  the 
heat  from  the  brooder  stove  above  should 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  chicks.  Your 
failure  to  raise  Winter  chicks  may  easily 
have  had  other  reasons  than  a  cold 
floor.  It  is  not  the  natural  hatching  or 
brooding  season,  and  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  securing  good  results  are  greater 
than  they  are  found  to  be  in  Spring  and 
Summer,  m.  b.  d. 


Roup 

I  have  a  very  nice  flock  of  chickens 
this  year  and  I  find  there  is  now  and 
then  one  of  them  have  the  roup.  Can 
you  tell  me  a  quick  cure?  They  have  a 
sticky  discharge  from  the  eyes,  they 
cough  and  sneeze  a  great  deal  a.  d.  s. 

New  York. 

The  only  quick  cure  for  roup  that  a 
know  of  is  the  ax,  and  that  is  fatal  to  the 
patient.  Not  all  sneezing  and  running  at 
the  eyes  is  caused  by  roup;  common 
colds,  which  are  very  prevalent  in  the 
Fall,  will  cause  these  symptoms.  It  is 
very  hard  to  tell,  however,  whether  such 
evidences  of  distemper  are  beginning 
symptoms  of  true  roup,  or  simply  colds, 
and  it  is  best  to  remove  any  affected  fowls 
from  the  flock  until  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  known.  Colds  will  be  recovered 
from  if  the  flock  is  kept  in  healthful 
quarters,  without  special  treatment,  but 
true  roup  is  a  tedious  and  unsatisfactory 
disease  to  handle.  Vaccination  against  it 
offers  the  latest  and,  on  the  whole,  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  preventive,  though  not  all  re¬ 
ports  from  this  method  are  encouraging. 
Aside  from  this,  the  method  of  cure  is 
frequent  cleansing  of  the  eyes,  nostrils, 
etc.,  of  the  diseased  bird  by  antiseptic  so¬ 
lutions,  such  as  boric  acid,  one  ounce  to 
the  quart  of  water,  followed  by  the  instil¬ 
lation  of  one  or  two  drops  of  -a  15  per 
cent  argyol  solution  in  each  eye,  or  the 
momentary  dipping  of  the  affected  fowl’s 
head  into  a  solution  of  bichloride  of _  mer¬ 
cury  one  to  10.000  in  strength.  This  so¬ 
lution  is  conveniently  made  from  the  tab¬ 
lets  prepared  for  that  purpose,  M.  b.  d. 


Sturdy  enough 
to  go  farming 

Vigorous  youngsters,  these 
Lively  Chicks.  As  robust 
as  their  farm-raised  moth¬ 
ers.  By  heading  our  lay¬ 
ing  flock  with  sires  from 
heavy  producing  strains 
we  breed  chicks  with 
strong  constitutions  and 
inborn  ability  to  lay 
heavily. 

It  is  cheaper  to  buy  Lively 
Chicks  than  to  hatch  your 
own.  They  arrive  just 
when  you  want  them,  in 
exactly  the  number  you 
would  like  to  start.  No 
risk ;  no  trouble.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100  per  cent  deliv¬ 
ery,  alive  and  healthy. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  1924 
Kerr  Chick  Book  No.  9, 
and  price  list.  Your  copy 
is  now  ready  for  mailing. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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CHAMPIONS 


by  Official  Contest  Record* 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red*,  Wh.  Wyandottes 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  our  strains 
WILL  DO  for  you.  What  they  HAVE  DONE  is 
proof.  Consistent  Contest  Winners  since  con¬ 
tests  began,  they  make  the  ideal  first  choice  for 
those  who  desire  the  most  profits  from  their 
poultry. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  oar  limited  supply  ol 

HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS 
and  BREEDING  STOCK 

from  these  Official  Record  Strains,  which  pay 
best  because  they  lay  best. 

Get  your  copy  of  our  valuable  catalog,  “The 
Story  of  the  300-egg  Hen,”  price,  10c,  deducted 
from  first  order,  and  FREE  illustrated  leaflet  on 


Poultry 

Known 


PEDIGREED  PROTECTED  CHICKS  *">•'  kl 

Prsfltailo 

All  from  full  daughters 
of  306 -egg  Champion 
Keystone  Maid  and  304- 
egg  Champion  Lady  Vic¬ 
tory , and  from  our  other 
noted  contest  winners. 

Full  count  guaranteed 
to  LIVE,  as  well  as  arrive 


W 
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safely.  ACT  NOW 

PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

imm ;;  r 


PRODUCTION  BRED 
LEGHORN 


At  1922-23  Contests 
4th  at  Storrs,  2116 

Eggs. 

3rd  at  Canadian, 
2083  Eggs 

Notice  our  pens  at  Farmingdale,  Storrs  and 
Canadian  Contests. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I. 


Chicks 


Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

A  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  left  at  #5,  #7.50  and  #10 
each,  all  from  better  than  220  egg  dams.  Sires  dam  275 
eggs.  Full  pedigree  with  each  cockerel.  Also  hatching 
eggs  from  high  record  pedigreed  hens  including  the  win¬ 
ning  pen  at  Storrs  Contest,  mated  to  highest  record 
male  the  Hollywood  Farms  would  part  with.  Must  please 
you  or  money  back. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


S.  C. 
White 


LEGHORN 


Day-old 

Chicks 


Sired  by  imported  Tom  Barron  Cock¬ 
erels  and  trap-nested  hens— For  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  May  hatches. 


Price  25c  each 

R0LLW00D  FARM  GUILFORD,  CONN. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  SAVELY 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3  000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  andMay  delivery. 
Capacity,  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  m  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  #1  or  sent 
with  all  #10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 
SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y.  Box  75 


Connecticut  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

Leghorns.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Quality  high.  Prices  reasonable.  “  Our  honesty  is  your 
protection.”  Free  circular.  HallBrotliers.  Box  R, Wallingford!  Conn 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Keeps  Hens  Laying 

If  properly  nourished, 
hens  don’t  need  to  stop 
laying.  EGATINE  so 
completely  nourishes  lay¬ 
ing  hens  that  they  keep 
producing  when  most 
other  hens  have  stopped. 
This  is  the  time  when 
fresh  eggs  bring  the  highest 
prices  and  the  extra  eggs 
produced  make  big  profits. 

But,  don’t  take  our  word 
for  this,  you  can  prove  it  for 
yourself  by  feeding  EGA¬ 
TINE  to  your  own  hens. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
have  EGATINE  advise  us 
and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Box  D,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  Free  Folder  on  Struven’s 


For  Poultry,  Hogs  and  Stock 

STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAI,  will  give  the  perfect 
balance  to  better  feeding  of  your  poultry, 
hogs  and  stock.  It  is  rich  in  proteins  and 
minerals  so  essential  for  good  health.  Made 
from  fresh,  whole  fish,  finely  ground.  Send 
for  free  feeding  instructions  and  iree  samples. 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO., 

114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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bahychicks 


Peppy  and  Strong 
are  hatched  in  our 
Petaluma  Electric  and 
Hot  Water  Incubators; 
raised  easier  because  healthier  and  hardier;  big¬ 
ger  hatches  from  Petalumas  than  any  other 
make.  Petaluma  Electticand  Hot  Water 
Brooders  are  world  beaters  for  raising  chicks; 
chicks  grow  faster,  stronger,  become  more  vigor¬ 
ous  and  gather  pep.  Coupon  bringsnew  booklet! 

Petaluma  Electric  Incubator  Co. 

Petaluma,  California  (5607) 
Please  send  your  new  bcokeet. 

Name 

Address 


Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to 
run,  express  paid 
east  of  Rockies. 


EXPRESS 

PREPAID 


140  EGG  INCUS 
260  EGG  IKCUI 


Made  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized  iron,  double 
#  walla,  air  space  between, 
built  to  last  for  years;  deep  chick 
nursery, hot  water  heat,  copper  tanks. 


BATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
BATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K  — FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo.,Box  95  Racine.Wis. 


incubator  $1245 

-  140-Egg  Size  _ 

Has  double  walls,  copper  tank, full  size  nursery, 
automatic  regulation  thermometer  held  so 
chicks  cannot  break  It  when 
hatching.  Detroit  Brooders, 
too.  Write  today  for  special 
low  price  on  both  machines. 

Detroit-Aliiance  Incubator  Co. 

Dept.  31_ Alliance,  Ohio 


I 


BROODERS 

Buy  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  and  save  money. 
We  pay  expre  *  s 
charges.  Write  today 
for  free  catalog  and 

new  low  prices.  _ 

Inter-State  Sales  Co. 
373  Ash  St-.  Tipton. Inj. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feeu 
ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Msnn’s  fo-DayFreefrial 

No  money  in  advance.  Get 
free  hook.  F.  W.  MANN  CO., 
Box  |  g  Milford,  Mass. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
A  c  c  o  u  n  t  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


THE  HENYARD 


Turkeys  and  Goats 

1.  How  many  hen  turkeys  can  I  mate 
with  one  gobbler?  I  am  planning  to  keep 
10  hens  and  one  tom.  How  can  I  best 
take  care  of  them  at  laying  time,  and 
the  young  turkeys  next  Summer?  2.  I 
would  like  to  know  something  about  goats. 
Does  the  milk  smell  and  taste  strong? 
Is  goat’s  milk  better  than  cows  milk  for 
children?  If  so  how  is  it  fed  to  infants? 
Will  it  be  necessary  to  dilute?  Would 
you  advise  me  to  buy  a  purebred,  and 
which  are  best  for  milk?  H.  P. 

Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 

1.  One  male  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  10  hens  that  you  plan  to  keep,  more 
being  often  mated  in  one  flock.  It  is 
best  to  give  them  the  range  of  your  farm, 
both  at  laying  time  and  while  rearing  the 
young,  few,  if  any,  having  found  it  prac¬ 
ticable  to  raise  turkeys  in  confinement; 
in  fact,  few  have  found  it  possible  to 
raise  any  great  number  in  any  way. 

2.  Goat’s  milk  does  not  smell  or  taste 
strong  if  the  animal  and  her  milk  are 
kept  in  a  clean  way.  Goat's  milk  has  a 
slightly  sweeter  taste  than  has  that  from 
the  cow  but,  otherwise,  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  from  it.  Some  infants  do  better 
upon  goat’s  milk  than  upon  cow’s ;  some 
do  not.  There  is  no  invariable  rule.  It 
is  diluted  and  fed  as  cow’s  milk  is. 

The  Saanen  and  Toggenburg  are  the 
two  most  common  varieties  of  purebred 
goats  in  this  country,  though  Nubians  and 
several  other  varieties  are  found  in 
smaller  numbers.  These  have  been  bred  1 
for  milk  production  and  are  in  favor  as 
milk  goats.  Occasionally  "native”  goats  j 
are  found  that  are  good  milk  producers. 
The  name  of  the  breed  is  no  more  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  productivity  than  it  is  in  the 
case  of  cows,  but,  if  one  wishes  to  breed 
and  sell  stock,  purebreds  would  doubtless 
serves  his  purpose  better  than  grades. 

M.  B.  D. 

— 

Construction  of  Henhouse 

Wilt  you  tell  me  as  to  size  of  a  hen¬ 
house  for  35  hens,  that  is,  the  height, 
length  and  width?  H.  G.  S, 

West  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Thirty-five  hens  would  not  require  a 
very  large  building.  One  10  x  15  ft.  in 
size  would  give  them  ample  floor  space, 
though  a  building  15vft.  square  would  be 
better  proportion,  being  deeper,  and  af¬ 
fording  the  occupants  greater  opportunity 
to  keep  away  from  the  opened  windows  in 
front.  The  front  of  such  a  building  should 
be  8  ft.  in  height,  the  rear  4 y2  or  5  ft. 
All  sides  but  the  front  should  be  airtight 
and  the  front,  facing  South,  Southeast 
or  East,  should  contain  the  door  and  two 
large  windows  reaching  from  within  2 
ft.  of  the  floor  to  the  plate.  The  door, 
if  preferred,  might  be  placed  in  one  end. 
Windows,  whether  of  single  or  double 
sash,  should  be  arranged  to  drop  back 
into  the  building  at  the  tops  for  a  few 
inches  to  permit  air  to  enter  over  them. 
If  double  sash  windows  are  used,  both 
sashes  should  be  so  arranged.  The  side 
openings  thus  made  should  be  closed  by 
Y-shaped  boards  cut  to  fit  against  the 
side  rails  of  the  opened  sashes,  ‘‘hopper 
sides.”  Concrete  or  wood  may  be  used 
for  the  floor,  the  former  being  preferred 
by  most  poultrymen.  m.  b.  d. 


Circular  Brooder  House 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  brooder 
house  to  care  for  500  chicks.  Would  a 
round  house,  built  after  the  pattern  of  a 
silo  be  satisfactory  and  economical?  I 
have  some  6  ft.  staves  left  from  a  silo 
which  I  intended  to  use.  What  should 
the  dimensions  be  for  a  building  to  house 
500  chicks?  m.  r. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  circular  building 
should  be  ideal  for  a  brooder  house,  aside 
from  difficulty  in  building  it  with  windows 
for  light  and  ventilation  and  a  door  for 
entrance.  If  you  think  that  you  can  get 
away  from  these  difficulties  satisfactorily, 
you  will  also  avoid  the  menace  of  corners 
in  which  chicks  are  so  apt  to  huddle  and 
smother.  A  brooder  stove  could  be  placed  i 
in  the  center  of  the  building  and  all  points 
upon  the  floor  would  receive  equal 
amounts  of  heat,  theoretically,  at  least. 
A  circular  building  11  ft.  in  diameter 
would  contain  practically  the  game 
amount  of  floor  space  that  a  rectangular 
one  8  x  12  ft.  does,  and  the  latter  is  a 
popular  size  for  a  portable  brooder  house. 

m.  b.  p. 


The  Two-egg-a-day  Hen 

Three  weeks  ago  we  had  brief  mention 
about  a  pullet  owned  by  F.  .7.  DeHart, 
which  was  claimed  to  lav  two  eggs'  a  day 
'■n  several  occasions.  On  Feb.  3  Mr. 
DeHart  sent  us  a  continuation  of  her  rec¬ 
ord.  lie  says  that  un  to  Feb.  3  the  bird 
had  laid  69  eggs  in  67  days.  She  5  lbs. 
o  lbs.  5  oz.  on  Feb.  3.  and  lost  3  oz.  in 
January.  Mr.  DeHart  says  that  she  is 
a  very  heavy  eater  and  a  constant  work¬ 
er.  On  Feb.  1  the  report  is  that  she 
broke  an  egg  inside,  seemed  a  little  sick 
for  a  time,  but  soon  began  to  eat  and 
pick  or  dig  in  the  litter.  On.  Feb.  3  lhe 
pullet  again  laid  two  perfect  eggs  and 
seems  ro  he  in  good  health.  This  report 
is  authenticated  by  a  representative  of 
Cornell. 
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A  New  Discovery  that 
Prevents  Leg  Weak¬ 
ness  and  Reduces  Death 
Losses  of  Baby  Chicks 

For  years  the  leg  weakness  scourge  of 
early  and  late  hatched  chicks  has  been  the 
thing  that  has  robbed  poultry  raisers  of  a 
big  share  of  their  profits. 

For  more  than  50  years  scientists  have 
been  working  on  this  problem— at  last 
it  has  been  solved!  They  have  discover¬ 
ed  that  Cod  Liver  Oil,  being  extremely 
rich  in  A  and  D  Vitamines,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  other  health  giving  ingredi¬ 
ents  overcomes  leg  weakness  and  pro¬ 
duces  such  strong  bones  and  healthy, 
vigorous  growth  that  chick  death  losses  are  greatly  reduced.  They 
also  found  that  Cod  Liver  Oil  had  the  same  effect  as  May  sunshine 
on  chicks  that  were  raised  indoors— in  short  Cod  Liver  Oil  proved  to 
be  "Bottled  Sunshine”  for  baby  chicks,  making  it  possible  to  raise 
chicks  in  the  early  and  late  cold  months  as  in  May  or  June.  After 
the  discovery  of  this  valuable  aid  to  baby  chick  raising,  we  developed 
a  method  of  including  this  wonderful  life-giving  element  in  Ful-O- 
Pep  Chick  Starter,  which  can  now  be  had  at  any  feed  d«aler’s  store. 

We’ve  taken  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  combined  it  with  other  health  giv¬ 
ing  ingredients  and  are  now  offering  to  poultrymen  in  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  a  feed 
that  our  research  department  has  proved  reduces  death  losses  to  the  minimum  and 
makes  chicks  grow  and  thrive  in  the  cold  winter  and  spring  months  just  as  if  they 
were  out  of  doors  in  the  warm  May  sunshine  with  all  the  bugs  and  tender  grasses 
I  hey  could  eat.  The  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  so  thouroughly  mixed  by  our  own  process  that  it  is  completely 
absorbed  by  other  ingredients..  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  is  perfectly  dry  — ■  not  oily  or  gummy. 

Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  to  your  chicks  this  year— it  will  cut  down  your  death  losses  by  elim¬ 
inating  leg  weakness.  It  will  make  your  chicks  grow  this  season  as  they  never  grew  before.  You 
will  never  know  how  much  this  latest  gift  of  science  means  to  you  until  you  give  it  a  trial.  Your 
dealer  can  supply  you  with  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter. 

Write  for  This  FREE  Folder  Today 

Write  today  for  big  illustrated  circular  telling  all  about  this  new  and  im¬ 
portant  discovery  —  how  and  why  it  will  greatly  reduce  your  baby  chick 
losses.  Just  send  name  and  this  valuable  circular  will  be  sent  to  you  free. 

The  Quaker  Oafs  Company 

Poultry  Service  Dept. 

1620  Ry.  Exchange  Bldg.  Address  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Poultry  Appliances 

Our  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliances, 
designed  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  contains  many  new  time-saving,  lab¬ 
or-saving,  money-making  inventions  for  the  poultry 
raiser. 

Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 

TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.Y..U.S.A. 


COLORED  PICTURES 


POULTRY 


TRIBUNE 


of  Ideal  Chickens  In  Beautiful  Nat¬ 
ural  Colors,  8x11  in.,  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing.  with  Poultry  Tribune  every  i«uue, 
without  extra  «*harge.  World's  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  ChucTc  full  of  money -making 
ideas,  articles  news  by  forernoat  poultry 
authorities.  Pub,  monthly,  80  to  120  putfeH. 
SPECIAL  OFFER  : 

5  Big  Trial  Issues  Off  e 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00  **** 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Poultry  Tribune,  DtpL  1. Mount  Morris,  111. 


How  much 

havejtouiost? 


Do  you  know  that  millions  of  chicks 
are  saved  every  year  by 
Buckeye  Incubators  and  Brooders? 


— chicks  that  would  otherwise  be  lost,  die  in 
the  shell  or  before  reaching  maturity,  through 
the  thousands  of  faulty  and  inefficient  ma¬ 
chines  which  have  been  replaced  by  Buckeyes. 
Do  you  know  that  more  than  175  million 
chicks  a  year  are  hatched  in  Buckeye  Incu¬ 
bators- — -and  that  the  Buckeye  System  of 
Colony  Brooding  brings  150  million  of  them 
to  maturity  ? 

Do  you  realize  that  Buckeye  Incubators  and  Brood¬ 
ers  are  one  of  the  big  factors  that  have  helped  to 
make  the  poultry  industry  bigger  and  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  wheat  crop? 


If  you  are  interested  the  new  Buckeye  cata¬ 
log  will  tell  you  why  lots  and  lots  of  poultry- 
men  arc  finding  it  difficult  to  make  poultry 
pay,  while  others  are  making  big  profits. 

This  is  a  book  of  real  information — more 
than  a  catalog  because  it  tells  you  facts  about 
poultry  raising  that  will  be  helpful  regard¬ 
less  of  your  experience. 

We  want  EVERY  poultry  raiser  to  read  it. 

In  sending  for  this  catalog  state  whether 
particularly  interested  in  incubators,  coal¬ 
burning  brooders  or  blue-flame  brooders. 


THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Incubators  and  brooders 
903  Euclid  Avenue,  Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Buckeye 

Incubators  if  Brooders 
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Rid  Your  Poultry  of  Worms ! 

TTNIFORM  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  is  the 
most  efficient  preparation  on  the  market  for  ridding 
poultry  of  large  and  small  Round  Worms.  It  has  a 
uniform  nicotine  content  of  1)4%,  which  tests  have 
shown  to  be  most  effective.  Given  to  your  fowls  by 
the  flock-feeding  method,  it  will  treat  the  advanced 
cases  and  check  the  early  stages.  Each  bird  gets  an 
equal  dose.  This  preparation  is  highly  endorsed  by  experts  as  a  remedy 
for  Worms.  It  is  also  effective  in  ridding  poultry  of  lice  and  other  vermin. 

1 OO  lb.  bag  $  4.00  F.  O.  B.  Lancaster 
2000  lbs.  $60.00  F.  O.  B.  Lancaster 

Send  money  with  order.  Complete  information  will  he  furnished  on  request.  No  obligation. 

F.  &  I.  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  R.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


From  Heavy-Laying  Flocks 

Through  32  years’  tireless  effort,  we 
have  built  up  heavy-laying  flocks  of 
healthy,  vigorous  pure-bred  birds.  Eggs 
from  these  flocks  are  hatched  with  scien¬ 
tific  care  in  Incubators  of  our  own  patent¬ 
ed  design.  Pine  Tree  Chicks  are  full  of  vim 
and  vigor,  hardy  and  easy  to  raise.  We 
guarantee  the  full  number  of  Chicks  to 
reach  you  safely.  All  lead¬ 
ing  breeds. 

Our  1924  Baby  Chick  Book 
is  the  best  we’ve  ever  issued. 
It  points  the  way  to  bigger 
poultry  profits.  Write  for 
it  today— free. 


Pine  Tree  Hatchery 


UALITV  SEWjC^gX^^R^^^kton^Jew^terse^Jj 


Kent  Barred  Rocks 

Pens  in  all  leading  Egg  Laying  Contests 

Pedigreed— Certified  ^ 

Breeding  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

that  will  insure  the  egg  yield  you  want  next  year. 

Day-old  chicks — Hatching  eggs — Catalog  free. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


PARKS’  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Now  15c  each.  None  better.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  cash  order.  Prompt  delivery.  Bank  reference. 

S.  W.  KLINE  -  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Aristocrat  Barred  Rocks  great  laying  and  exhibition 

qualitv.  Cockerel",  Five.  Seven,  Ten  Dollars. 

PINE  GROVE  POULTRY  IFflRM  Jamesliiiro,  N.  J  Route  2 


Parks’  Strain  Bred-to-Lay  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chieksand  Hatching  eggs.  J.TROPEAXO,Sparrowbiisli,N.Y. 


“Justa”  Day-Old-Chtx 

GROW  OLDER  because  Well-Bred  New¬ 
town  Hatched  and  Shipped  Kite 

12  years’  careful  breeding  on  one  of  Long  Island’s 
largest  plants  enables  us  to  produce  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  Chix  of  Real  Merit.  Prove  it  ?  Sure  ! 
Write  for  illustrated  circular,  prices  and  full 
information.  All  sales  “ON  THE  SQUARE.” 
JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R,  Southampton,  L.  I. 


George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

P.arron  stock  I  have  pedigreed  seven  years; 
contest  records  up  to  264;  $24  per  100,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  High  producers  like  these 
pay  many  times  more  profit  than  ordinary 
stock.  Big  saving  on  late  April  and  May  chicks 
if  ordered  now. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  North  Haven,  Conn, 


LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Big,  husky  fellows,  full  of  vitality,  from  selected, 
heavy  producing,  free  range  breeders.  Quality, 
serv;ce,  satisfaction  at  moderate  prices.  15  cents 
each,  Sate  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

HAKKY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


Weeks  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  EGGS 

Fight  ii ml  Ten- Week  Old  PULLETS 
Circular  on  Itequent 

OAKWOOD  FARMS,  W.  C.  WEEKS,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, Eulujinly 

Raised  on  my  ow  n  free-range  breeding  farm.  Selected 
for  vitality  and  egg  production.  Chicks.  *15  per  100. 

FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  2,  Box  84.  Richfield.  Pa. 


SEACOAST  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

Win  silver  cups,  ribbons,  diplomas,  at  leading  egg- lay! ux  con¬ 
tent,  with  Seaeoast  Certified  Leghorns.  The  numerous  letters 
we  are  receiving  daily  gives  us  great  confidence  in  our  stock. 
Booking  orders  for  certified  eggs, chicks  ami  pulletsat  low  prices. 
Jl. 00  hooks  order.  SEACOAST  FARMS,  Bos  40.  Pine  Beach,  N.  J. 


o  XT  I  C  K  JS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN,  1  3c 

B.  Kocks,  14c  ;  Reds.  15o.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  II.  8.  Hurt  McAlisterville,  1’a. 


DEERFIELD  PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

8.  0.  W.  Leghorn— under  supervision  Cornell 
Poultry  Project. 

DEERFIELD  FARMS  Deer  Park,  L.  I..  N.Y. 


Day-Old  Chicks— bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Sock 

Write  for  price  list.  Martin  B.  Search,  Baptistown,  N.  J. 


GET  IS"  C  now  from  my  large  size 

Your  LnlUIVS  WHITE  I.EG1IOHN8, 
mated  to  270  and  higher  males,  and  you  will  want  them 
attain  in  1925.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  $20.00  per  100. 
C.  A.  HETTEMA,  MIDLAND  PARK,  N.  J. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  VI.  Collingwood 


THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 

UllliilHIIIIIil . . 


CCOFIELD’S  WHITF  rocks 

Superior  "n,IL  leghorn  ^niGivo 

Farm  range.  Hare  selected  late  moulters  for 

15  years  and  mated  them  to  certified  cockerels. 
Chicks  hatched  with  the  most  modern  equipment, 
at  $15  and  $20  per  100.  Eggs  $8  ami  $9  per  100;  $2  per 
15.  P.  P.  free  circular.  White  Ribbon  Poultry 
Farm.  Fishklll,  N.  Y. 

FARM  RAISEDS.C.W.  LEGHORN 

«"JS.C.R.I. RED  CHICKS 

of  real  quality  from  prolific  stock.  Breeders  of  poultry 
over  fifteen  years.  Free  booklet.  Order  soon. 

Maplecrest  Poultry  Farm  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  3  generations  Vt.  Certified  extra  pro¬ 
duction  stock  ;  dark  rich  color  ;  finest  type  ;  vigorous  ; 
State  tested  for  white  diarrhoea.  Reasonable  prices.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Ascii tney  Farms  K.  10,  llarilaml,  Vt. 

vOjB  aby  Cbiclis 

/f  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.S.C.  Rhode 

(hi gy  Island  Reds,  Mixed  Chicks.  We  specialize  on 

vigorous,  day-old  chicks  bred  from  free-range 
stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar- 
XZL  anteed.  Write  for  free  circular.  Valley 

View  Hatchery,  C.  I.  BENNER,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Rnku  Uhinl/o  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns  hatched 
IJaUjf  YMIIGKo  from  own  Vermont  Certified  Stock.  Ca¬ 
pacity  limited.  Order  early.  Prices  for  March,  April  and 
May,  25  to  99— 30o  each.  100  to  499— 28c  each.  COO  to  1,000 
or  more— 26c  each.  Eggs  at  H  above  prices.  Grade  B 
Chix  hatched  from  pullets  eggs,  20c  each. 

THE  MAPLES  T.  R.  Thomas  Bristol,  Vermont 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  'aSC 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs  and  N.  J.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wed¬ 
nesday.  For  mating  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass. 

COCKERELS— S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

Solid  dark  Mahogany— 7  to  9  lbs.,  free  range  raised. 
289-egg  strain,  about  30  birds,  at  $7.50  and  $10  each 

E.  M0UTEN0T,  Kill  Kare  Farm,  Toms  River.  N.  J 

Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  DARRED  ROCKS  lAf  HITE  ROCKS 

BRED  UroWN  LEGHORNS  wW  HITE  LEGHORNS 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  Box  R 

JERSEY  Black  GIANTS 

Cockerels,  $4  to  $10,  Sent  on  approval.  Eggs,  Chicks, 
Circular.  David  F.  Johnson,  Glenroad  Farm,  Bloomsburj,N.J. 

sale  Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

Best  strain,  by  ROBERT  MAGOON,  Addison,  Hi.  Y. 

lersey  Black  Giant.  Marcy  Farm  Strain.  Large,  husky 
ll  birds  from  prize  winning  stock.  Cockerels,  $6  :  Pul¬ 
lets,  $4.50:  Hens,  $4.  EARL  C.  MARSH,  North  Bennington,  Vermont 

“Light  Brahmas”  Roosters  breeding  pm-postrcbeLp' 

Write  1).  GuLDSIANN,  2  Soundyievr  Ave.,  Matnuroneck,  N.  If. 

fluidity  Chick...  Barred  Kocks,  Light  Brahmas.  Best 

Y  laying  strains.  GRAND  VIEW  HATCHERY,  Scbwenksville,  Pa. 

C  O.  ANCONA8.  15  pullets  and  cock  bird,  *2  each- 
Oa  G.  SIMMS  BoxY  Lake,  N.  Y- 

Cor  Sale — 10  Bronze  lien  Turkeys,  Price  reason- 
1  able.  WM.  S.  WILLIAMS  Woodville,  N.  Y. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  S 

Quality  TlirL0UC  Stock  and  Eggs.  Single  C»inb  Rhode 
Bronze  I  Ul  KBjS  Island  Ked  Cockerels  and  Eggs.  Aire¬ 
dale  Puppies.  ESIIENSII  ai.K’S  T  U  It  K  E  V  FA  KM,  Honks,  Pa. 

COR  SALE— Purebred  White  Holland  Toms 

•  Charles  H.  Jackson,  Islip.  Long  Island,  N.  Y 

Wild  Turkeys;  domesticated,  handsome.  Closing 
out  reasonable.  Mrs.  Jesse  C.  Lukens,  Oxford,  Pa. 

Tiirloue  Mammoth  Bronze  Champion  “Gold bank. ’’Sire, 
lUINGJfS  lstprize  Mad.  Sq.Gard.  Miss  Ida  Chumbley, Draper. Vi. 

Anonnuo  Leghorns,  Reds,  W.  W.vandottes.  Strong 

AlloUfldo  baby  chicks  from  old  hens  on  range. 

Simonds  Poultry  and  Fruit  Farm  Red  Creek.  N.  Y. 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS  From  WhiteEgg  Machines 

Production  bred  from  30  years.  New  York  State 
certified  for  six  years.  Trapped  for  pedigree  hatch¬ 
ing  and  wing  banding— three  years.  Constitutional 
Vigor,  heavy  production,  large,  pure  white  eggs 
and  production  beauty.  They  breed  true.  Free  cir¬ 
cular.  EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  R  D.  34.Trumansburu,  N.Y. 

White  LEGHORN  Chicks— Tom  Barron  Strain 
From  selected  Tree  range  stock,  bred  for  vigor  and  Win¬ 
ter  eggs,  $15  per  100.  Also  hatching  eggs. 

SAM  FRANKMAN  R.  D  1  LAKEWOOD.  N.  J. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  S5S *»J!R1wcSfm2t 

locally.  Eggs,  $10  per  H.  $1.50  per  setting.  Chicks,  $19 

per  H.  $10  for  50.  ED.  LOWE,  C  linton  Corners,  N.Y, 

mm  mm  m  Pure  bred  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leg 

f  *  L.  .  Lp  horns.  Barred  P.  Kocks.  R.  I.  Reds  and 

Mixed.  A  b  s  o  1  u  t  e  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free;  Bank  Ref. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY  Millerstown.  Pa. 

BUY  YOUR  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  the  man  that  has  success  with  ehickens.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable.  W.  JANOA  -  Huntington,  IS.  Y. 

Darred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs — Baby  chicks.  Six  pre- 
D  niiutlis  Mineola  Fair.  THE  RAMBLERS  FARM,  Monsey,  N.Y* 

CERTIFIED  OHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  only.  A  Iso  Incubators,  Brood¬ 
ers,  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Send  for  catalogs. 
Member  N.Y.S.P.C,  A.  E.  J.  WAKE.  1558  faKt  Si  .Elmira, N  T. 

INC 

Brand  New  1200  a'  d  3600  Newtown*.  Immediate  delivery 
from  Southampton  at  list  prices.  Two  used  1800Candees. 
*175  each.  Extra  Candee,  Sections,  *40  each.  Used  1923 
Newtown  Brooders.  No.  11,  *22.50  each. 

Justa  Poultry  Farm  Southampton.'^',  Y. 


The  Henyard 


Ducks  and  Their  Eggs 

In  reference  to  the  letter  on  page  1597 
concerning  the  demand  for  duck  eggs,  I 
would  say  that  I  have  for  some  years 
kept  a  considerable  number  of  both 
utility  and  ornamental  ducks.  By  per¬ 
sonal  investigation  I  have  found  dealers 
in  the  residential  sections  of  New  York 
City  who  are  glad  to  handle  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  duck  eggs  weekly,  paying  about 
05  to  75  cents  a  dozen  for  them  the  year 
round.  At  first  they  found  little  sale  for 
them,  owing  to  general  unfamiliarity 
with  the  qualities  of  duck  eggs,  but 
usually  this  prejudice  is  soon  overcome 
after  customers  have  been  induced  to  try 
them  out.  Around  Easter  time  dealers 
are  on  a  distinct  lookout  for  them,  and 
it  is  easy  to  dispose  of  them  by  the  crate 
at  a  still  higher  price. 

Recently  I  rode  to  town  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  is  a  food  inspector,  and  he  told 
me  that  if  I  had  a  surplus  of  duck  eggs, 
I  should  interview  some  of  the  large 
downtown  New  York  drug  stores  who 
want  them  in  shaking  certain  soda  foun¬ 
tain  drinks.  lie  said  that  several  had 
asked  him  if  he  knew  of  any  source  of 
supply. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject,  I  am  send¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  some  Muscovies  which 
I  have  cross-bred  (in  varieties)  to  ob¬ 
tain  unusual  color  schemes.  The  young 
duck,  at  the  top  is  an  unusually  solid 
color  type  of  Dark  Muscovy,  the  old 
duck  at  the  extreme  right  is  a  beautiful 


Some  one  told  us  that  if  they  should  eat 
an/  of  the  ashes,  and  then  drink  water,  it 
would  form  a  lye  in  their  crops. 

Spencer,  N.  Y.  h.  l.  a. 

Leghorns  at  this  season  of  the  year 
will  consume  about  eight  quarts  of  scratch 
grain  per  100  fowls  daily,  if  an  equal 
weight  of  mash  is  eaten,  and  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  feeder  to  bring  about  con¬ 
sumption  of  as  much  mash  as  grain,  when 
the  hens  are  in  full  production  a  little 
more.  By  feeding  lightly  of  grain  in  the 
morning,  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  total 
day’s  supply,  consumption  of  mash  is  in- 
couraged,  but  the  fowls  should  go  to  roost 
with  full  crops  and  all  the  whole  grain 
that  they  will  eat  should  be  given  at  night. 
The  tendency  among  inexperienced  feed¬ 
ers  is  to  give  too  much  scratch  grain  and 
the  popular  practice  of  using  large,  con¬ 
stantly-filled  mash  hoppers  is  to  encourage 
this,  for  the  amount  of  mash  eaten  daily 
cannot  well  be  noted.  . 

I  have  never  known  of  injury  to  fowls 
from  eating  hardwood  ashes  and  judge 
that  this  danger  is  rather  a  fanciful  one. 

M.  B.  D. 


Questions  About  Hatching 

By  trap-nesting  I  know  that  I  have 
about  20  good  layers  in  my  Hock  of  pul¬ 
lets  (last  June  hatch).  Do  you  advise 
hatching  their  eggs,  if  the  hens  are  mated 
with  a  pedigreed  rooster,  which  would 


Types  of  Muscovy  Ducks 


laced  dark  slate  blue,  while  the  duck  in 
the  foreground  unexpectedly  grew  up  in¬ 
to  an  unprecedented  (within  my  experi¬ 
ence)  cuckoo  or  barred  specimen. 

New  Jersey.  Stanley  l.  adlek. 


Effect  of  Vibration  on  Incubator;  Frozen 
Combs 

1.  We  are  located  within  40  ft.  of  a 
railway  line,  and  the  vibration  from  the 
passing  trains  is  considerable.  We  pro¬ 
pose  installing  a  mammoth  incubator  in 
the  basement  provided  this  vibration 
would  not  be  injurious  to  the  hatching 
eggs.  Can  you  advise  me  on  this  point? 
2.  Our  Leghorn  hens  had  the  tips  of  their 
combs  frozen  during  the  unprecedented 
cold  spell  that  we  have  just  passed 
through.  We  have  noticed  this  has  a 
tendency  to  check  egg  production,  and 
should  like  to  know  if  it  will  be  profitable 
to  keep  them  for  egg  production  or  to 
dispose  of  them  now.  We  receive  45c 
per  lb.  dressed,  and  would  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  disposing  of  them  at  this  figure. 
What  would  you  advise?  H.  A.  b. 

Ringtown,  Pa. 

1.  It  is  a  popular  idea  that  vibration 
from  trains  passing  close  to  an  incubator 
cellar  is  detrimental  to  the  hatch,  but  I 
do  not  know  how  much  actual  basis  this 
idea  has.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
such  vibration  can  affect  eggs  within  an 
incubator,  but  I  cannot  say  positively  that 
it  cannot,  and  I  should  not  care  to  advise 
definitely  upon  this  point.  If  you  are 
contemplating  the  installation  of  a  mam¬ 
moth  incubator  at  considerable  expense, 
I  should  ask  the  makers  of  the  machine 
to  assume  any  responsibility  for  its  loca¬ 
tion  near  a  railroad,  or  decline  to  make 
the  sale. 

2.  Slight  freezing  of  combs  should  not 
injure  these  hens  for  egg  production,  ex¬ 
cept  temporarily,  and  I  should  not  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  solely  upon  that  account. 

M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Questions 

I  have  just  purchased  56  White 
Leghorn  fowls,  part  pullets  and  part  a 
year  old.  How  much  scratch  grain  do 
they  require  at  a  feeding?  We  feed  a 
commercial  scratch  feed,  and  have  mash 
before  them  at  all  times.  At  noon  I  feed 
the  scraps  from  the  table,  and  give  them 
a  head  or  two  of  cabbage.  Is  a  dust  bath 
of  hard  wood  ashes  harmful  to  them? 


cost  me  about  $25;  or  will  any  other 
good  rooster  for  about  $5  do?  How  long 
can  the  eggs  be  saved  for  hatching? 

’Which  to  your  knowledge  is  cheaper,  to 
hatch  your  own  chicks  from  supposedly 
good  stock,  to  buy  baby  chicks  or  to  buy 
pullets?  Can  customs  hatchers  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  'that  they  do  not  change 
the  eggs  one  gives  them?  c.  K. 

Montvale,  N.  J. 

Pullets  are  inferior  to  old  hens  as 
breeders,  but  good  pullets  of  known 
quality  are  certainly  better  than  older 
fowls  of  unknown  ability  as  layers.  I 
should  purchase  a  pedigreed  cockerel  or 
rooster  to  mate  with  these  20  pullets,  and 
make  that  the  beginning  of  my  own  strain, 
selecting  their  progeny  from  year  to  year, 
using  both  trap-nests  and  selection  for 
physical  characteristics.  The  laying  con¬ 
tests  in  your  state  have  brought  out  many 
good  flocks,  from  which  pedigreed  males 
may  be  purchased.  Ask  your  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  New  Brunswick  to 
give  you  the  names  of  such  breeders. 

Hatch  eggs  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  layed,  under  two  weeks  at  the 
most. 

Unless  there  is  some  good  reason  for 
doing  otherwise,  chicks  may  be  hatched 
at  less  cost  than  they  can  be  purchased; 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  profit  in  the 
baby  chick  business. 

If  the  managers  of  the  custom  hatch¬ 
eries  are  honest,  they  can.  What  would 
you  say  if  I  asked  you  whether  or  not 
merchants  could  be  depended  upon  to  fur¬ 
nish  goods'  of  the  quality  that  their  cus¬ 
tomers  paid  for?  m.  b.  d. 


Cesspool  in  Swampy  Place 

I  have  to  dig  a  cesspool  in  a  swampy 
place.  What  is  the  best  way  to  dig  one? 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.  j.  p. 

Don’t  build  a  cesspool  in  a  swampy 
place ;  it  won’t  be  a  success  if  you  do.  A 
cesspool  for  disposing  of  liquid  wastes 
depends  for  its  action  upon  the  leaching 
away  into  the  surrounding  soil  of  the 
liquid  contents,  therefore  it  is  only  suited 
to  open,  gravelly  ground.  Dug  in  a  wet, 
marshy  place,  it  would  only  become  a 
cistern  and  would  quickly  become  filled. 

M.  B.  D. 
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IMPROVED  PARCEL  POST 

EGG  BOXES 

NEW  FLATS  and  FILLERS 
NEW  EGG  CASES 
Butler  Boxes  and  Cartons, 
Egg  Cartons  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

H.  K.  BRUNNER 
65-67  North  Moore  St.,  New  York 


Poultry  American  Guide 


—tells  all  about  chickens — care,  feeding  and  raising 
for  profit.  Also  describes  IDEAL  INCUBATORS. 
Hot  Water  and  Electric— IDEAL  BROOD¬ 
ERS— Coal  and  Oil  Burning — Baby  Chicks, 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Special  LOW  PRICES. 

9.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  68»  Rockford 


FREE 


E 


LAN  S  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  50  ,  Indianapolis, Ind. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Martin  Dorcas  direct.  Also  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Small  Deposits  and  promptdeliveries.  Prices  l  ight. 
Write  for  list.  A.  B.  CARO,  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  0.  No.  I 


Wh!4o  Wuandntlo  Chicks,  *14—100,  up.  Eggs,  *6—100, 
WniTB  ffyanaOTie  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 
31st  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist— it  pays.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  O. 


BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
CHIX  with  records  of  262  to  278.  Circular  Free. 

NAUVOD  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  ETTERS,  PA. 


White  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  strain.  Eggs  from  A-l 
Layersof largeeggs.$2-15;f  10-100.  R.  Hill, Seneca Fslls, N  Y. 


Wyckotf  Strain  Leghorns.  Our  free-range  culled 
Unix  stock.  Prices.  EDWIN  GOODNOW,  Oxford,  N.  1. 


CHICKS 


Ferris  Strain  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks 


•  18  per  hundred;  *68.50  per  live  hundred,  8180  per 
thousand.  Basoms  Barred  Rocks,  *14  per  hundred  : 
867.50  per  five  hundred;  *180  per  thousand.  Breeding 
stock  on  free  range.  Order  from  this  adv. 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Kichfield,  Pa. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

From  high  producing  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  #8 
per  hundred  MOKO  WITZ  BROS.,  Cold  Spring 
Poultry  Farm,  Cochecton  Center,  New  York 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  tlie  World’s  champion  300-egg  strain.  Pedi¬ 
greed  back  to  1912.  Prices  right.  Circulars  Free. 

W.  H.  GRIFFIN  Selbyville,  Delaware 


PUSSY  WILLOW  Egg  Farm’s 

pen  of  Leghorns,  won  second  high  prize  at  Storrs 
with  2,121  eggs  (10  birds).  Hatching  eggs  from 
yearlings,  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels,  S50  per  1000. 

PUSSY  WILLOW  EGG  FARM  -  East  Moricbes,  L.  I..N.  Y. 


CHIC  KL  S 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Mixed.  Bank  Ref¬ 
erence.  Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  G  H.  Ehrenzelier,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Day-Old  CHICKS  from  Our  Trap-Nested  Hens 

in  the  following  breeds;  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Minor- 
cas,  R.  I-  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Aneonas,  and  several 
rare  breeds.  Price,  9  cents  to  16  cents  a  chick. 

ECLIPSE  EXPERIMENT  FARMS  •  Selinsorove,  Pa. 


Healthy,  Vigorous  Chicks 

Br.  PI.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Mixed 

Satisfaction  and  100%  arrival  guaranteed, 
postpaid.  Valuable  Circular  free.  Prices 
low.  Write  The  Commercial  llatclicry 
Ilex  75  Richfield,  Pa. 


500,000  CHICKS 

BestBreeds.  Lowest  prices.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Our  Hth  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Buff,  White  and  B.  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  Reds  and  Mixed,  of  healthy, 
free  range  stock.  Guaranteed  safe  delivery. 
Circular  free.  Jacob  Niemond,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 


pi  ;  r  from  Heavy-Laying  Flocks.  Barred  Rooks,  15c; 
UmCKS  Mixed,  10c.  100%  guarantee.  Pamphlet.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  R.  J.  Ehrisman  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks 


Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  others  that 
live,  lay  and  pay.  Priced  to  sell.  Circular 
free.  N.  I*.  Bergey  Hergey,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks-S.  C,  W.  Leghorns 

PINE  SHAW  POULTRY  FARM,  D.  Beck,  Deer  Park,  l.  I„  N  Y. 


Bar  Rocks,  t6«;  Reds,  16c;  W.  Leghorns,  J  Sc; 
'-'IlIA.  Mixed,  lie.  100%  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  l!ATCHElt¥,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Sunset  White  Leghorn  Chicks  "prices  LOW.8, 

CHAS,  MILLS  -  North  Haven,  Conn. 


Baby  Chicks  Fro?ii MStel  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

mated  to  pure  Hollywood  cockerels  with  dams  records 
above  280  eggs.  The  sires  of  these  cockerels  are  from 
hens  with  records  from  298-301  eggs.  Price,  820  per  100 

EDWAItB  8TOEIIR  -  Walden,  N.  y. 


trapnested 

Bred  to  lay  and 
pay  stock.  We 
don’t  buy 
hatching  eggs. 
Produce  them  all  on  our  own  farms.  Write  for  prices. 

NESCOPECK  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  R  Nescopeck,  Pa. 


Phiftbo  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Brown  Leg- 
OniCKS  horns. healthy  &  hardy.  Mrs.  frank  Meier,  Arlington.  N.  Y 


A-Grade  Chicks-S. C.W. Leghorns 

$20  per  100.  Also  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes,  Ducklings 
Catalogue  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Illll,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


BARRON  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Free  range  yearling  breeders  used.  Custom  Hatch¬ 
ing,  S3  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  $20  per  hundred. 

SUNSET  FARM 

J.  J.  REILLY,  Supt.  Irviugton-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 
LIGHT  BRAHMA  IT ATCHING  EGGS 


Wood  strain,  farm  raised  stock,  *3  per  16  eggs.  Eggs 
from  one  and  two-year  old  hens. 

Glendale  Poultry  Farm  -  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


'Thoroughbred  White  African  Guinea  Hens 

Fair  farm  broken  rabbit  bounds.  Few  Rhode  Island  Red 
eockerel3,  dark,  $3.  AUGUST  9CHLE1  IITWFG,  Freehold,  N  J. 


P FA  ILL  GUIN  FA8  for  breeding.  Handsome  and  vig¬ 
orous.  $2.00  en.  MacPherson  Farm,  Millington,  N.  J  , 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  best  way  to  raise 

chicks! 


HO  up 


Wfishbone 


Country  Wide  Produce  Situation 

NO-PROFIT  STUFF — WHY  IT  IS  SHIPPED. 

THE  WESTERN  APPLE  OUTLOOK.  NORTH¬ 
ERN  TRUCK  GROWERS  WATCH  SOUTHERN 

CROP. 

How  much  better  for  producers  if  the 
poor  stuff  could  be  kept  out  of  the  markets 
in  years  when  there  is  all  the  good  produce 
that  can  possibly  be  sold  at  a  profit.  The 
producers,  unless  organized  closely  to  keep 
back  shipments,  will  keep  on  sending 
whatever  they  have  to  get  rid  of.  They 
know  they  are  taking  chances  when  they 
do  it.  They  know  also  that  the  other  chap 
will  ship  anyhow. 

The  New  York  State  marketing  inves¬ 
tigators  have  shown  that  nearly  half  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  sold  on  commission 
in  New  York  City  in  18-qt.  baskets 
brought  less  than  50c  per  basket,  and 
one-fifth  of  it  sold  at  25c  or  less.  Since 
it  apparently  costs  about  20c  average  to 
pack  and  market  the  produce,  some  of  the 
sales  left  no  net  for  the  producer,  and  the 
rest  of  the  half  show  hardly  enough  net 
to  pay  cost  of  production. 

LOW  RETURN  FOR  APPLES 

At  the  other  end  of  the  country  there 
is  something  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
boxed  apple  shipping  region  even  though 
state  law  and  local  co-operation  have  kept 
at  home  the  very  poorest  apples.  But 
the  lowest  legal  shipping  grade,  the  “C.” 
is  selling  at  the  stations  in  the  Northwest 
at  40-75c  per  box.  Even  the  45c  boxes 
are  sold  because  they  have  already  been 
assorted,  packed,  boxed,  stored  and  hauled 
at  an  average  cost  of  40c  per  box,  and 
the  owner  must  sell  even  if  he  gets  back 
only  the  40e.  If  the  growers’  associations 
had  possessed  boldness  to  act  as  soon  as 
they  knew  the  great  size  of  the  crop  and 
had  decided  to  pack  none  of  the  “C”  grade 
this  season,  the  whole  apple  industry 
might  be  better  off  at  present. 

BOOM  IS  OVER 

As  it  is,  many  Western  orchardists 
are  in  a  bad  way  after  two  years  of  low 
prices,  and  the  selling  price  of  North¬ 
western  orchards  has  dropped  to  from 
$300  to  $000  per  acre  according  to  recent 
reports.  Prices  of  orchards  used  to  he 
three  or  four  times  those  figures. 


THE  Wishbone  is  unquestionably  the'best  way 
1  to  raise  chicks.  Put  every  one  of  your  chicks 
under  a  Wishbone.  You’ll  get  better,  stronger, 
healthier  chickens.  You’ll  eliminate  losses— the 
Wishbone  gives  every  chick  plenty  of  heat  and 
fresh  air  in  any  weather.  The  heat  is  just  where 
the  chicks  want  it.  They  are  bound  to  thrive  1 

The  \\  ishbone  is  the  best  brooder  money  can  buy. 
It  is  simple,  economical,  and  absolutely  trouble- 
proof.  It  has  the  most  powerful  burner  ever  put  in 
abrooder.  It  has  novalves.no  strainers.no  thermo¬ 
stats— nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  NO  PRIMING. 
A  hot  blue  flame  at  the  touch  of  a  match.  Thou¬ 
sands  are  in  use  all  over  the  country — every  one 
giving  100#  satisfaction,  even  in  coldest  Canada. 

Buy  a  Wishbone  from  your  dealer  or  order  direct 


Blue  Flame  Brooder 

from  this  ad.  PRICES:  Four  sizes:  50-100  chicks 
$10.  350  chicks$16.  500  chicks $19.  lOOOchicks 
$22.  A  little  higher  in  far  west.  Our  full  money 
back  guarantee  protects  you.  Send  coupon  now. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFG.  CO. 

421  Neilson  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFG.  CO. 

I  421  Neilson  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

.  I’m  willing  to  be  convinced  that  I  can  raise 
J  better  chicks  with  less  trouble  and  expense. 

1  □  Send  the  free  book. 

I  Q  Send  me  brooder  for . chicks. 

I  enclose  check  or  money  order. 

,  Check  one  or  both.  Print  name  and  address. 


Shenandoah  Valley  Chicks 


Y  Husky  chicks  inheriting  superior  business  qualities  from  healthy,  closely-culled 
f  breeding:  docks  which  enjoy  free  farm  range  the  year  round.  All  flocks  are  carefully 
selected  for  true  breed  characteristics  and  great  laying  ability.  Five  popular  breeds. 

The  strength-building  limestone  soil,  blue  grass  ranges,  pure  water  and  favorable  climate,  all  aid  us  In 
producing  chicks  that  are  .....  . 

FULL  OF  VIM — VIGOR — VITALITY 

which  means  they  will  live,  erow  and  make  profits  for  their  owners.  We  ship  to  all  points  east  of  the 
Kockies,  delivery  charges  prepaid,  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  as  many  chicks  as  you  order.  Can 
usually  make  Quick  delivery,  hatches  every  week,  but  order  early  to  be  sure  of  delivery  at  the  time 
i  specify.  Write  now  for  catalog  and  prices— both  interesting. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Box  N  -331 


Still  it  seems  likely  the  Western  orch¬ 
ardists  will  survive  in  the  long  run.  Their 
regular  crops  with  yields  per  acre  about 
double  the  average  in  the  East,  their 
highly  colored  fruit  and  their  very  intel¬ 
ligent  methods  of  growing,  packing  and 
selling  are  advantages,  some  of  them  re¬ 
sulting  from  climate  and  irrigation,  which 
cannot  be  cpiite  equalled  elsewhere.  It 
looks  as  if  the  boom  is  very  much  over 
for  the  present.  For  profit,  one  might 
well  prefer  a  good,  well-managed  orchard 
within  trucking  distance  of  New  York 
or  Boston.  There  is  seldom  a  year  when 
the  apples  of  such  orchards  will  not  pay 
cost  and  the  culls  sold  for  manufacture 
will  pay  a  lot  of  small  bills  instead  of 
being  nearly  a  total  loss,  as  in  the  far 
West. 


SOUTHERN  TRUCK  COMING 

The  South  is  going  into  early  crops 
liberally,  but  with  greater  moderation 
than  two  years  ago,  when  Northern  mar¬ 
kets  were  glutted  with  shipments  from  the 
South.  The  Southern  cabbage  is  already 
about  one-third  of  the  market  supply,  re¬ 
sulting  in  dullness  and  weakness  in 
Northern  cabbage,  but  the  best  Northern 
stock  still  brings  $25  or  more  per  ton  at 
New  York  and  Wisconsin  shipping  points, 
which  4s.  about  the  same  ^s  the  price 
quoted  in  Texas  producing  sections. 
Southern  cabbage  brings  $15  more  per 
ton  than  Northern  in  Northern  city  mar¬ 
kets,  but  freight  charges  are  heavy. 

Bermuda  potatoes  began  coming  some 
time  ago  and  opened  the  season  at  about 
$15  per  barrel  in  New  York.  Florida  is 
beginning  to  ship  potatoes  but  the  supply 
will  not  amount  to  much  until  the  middle 
of  April.  I*  lorida  has  22,000  acres  and 
might  ship  10,000  carloads  from  that 
acreage.  Such  an  output  would  compete 
somewhat  with  old  potatoes,  being  equal 
to  two  or  three  week’s  supply  of  the  city 
population  of  the  United  States,  but 
Southern  .  supplies  are  not  heavy  until 
the  (  arolinas  and  Southern  Virginia  be¬ 
come  active  in  May. 

ONIONS  CLEARING  OUT 

Southern  onions  begin  about  May.  The 
plantings  are  moderate  this  season.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  old  crop  will  be  mostly  cleaned 
up  by  the  time  many  Southern  onions  are 
on  the  market.  It  seems  not  more  than 
2,000  or  3.000  carloads  were  left  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  and  the  country  uses  400  to  500 
cars  a  week  when  prices  are  moderate, 
as  at  the  present  time.  Prices  in  city 
markets  range  $2.50-$3.00  per  100  lbs., 
avei aging  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
Bed  onions  are  rather  scarce.  The  South¬ 
west  likes  them  and  will  pay  more  than 
for  yellow  stock  rather  than  go  without. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  high — $2  or  more 
per  bushel.  The  crop  was  short  and  not 
so  many  were  stored  this  season  because 
last  season  was  unprofitable.  Growers 
of  sweet  potatoes  are  not  the  only  pro¬ 
ducers  who  get  out  when  they  ‘  ought 
to  get  in  and  stay  in  when  they  ought 
to  be  out.  n  n  e 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  LAsso. 

Make  Your  Back  Yard 
Pay  You  a  Profit 

Space  now  lying  idle  will 
yield  a  pretty  little  income 
and  at  the  same  time  fur¬ 
nish  good  healthy  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  children. 

Raise  a  flock  of  our  sturdy 

BABY  CHICKS 

and  they  will  pay  their  up¬ 
keep  and  help  pay  Ihouse- 
hold  expenses. 

Beautiful  Illustrated  Book  and 
Price  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Order  Now  for  Early  Delivery 

White  Rocks 
Aneonas 
Black  Minorcas 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 


R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 
White  Orpingtons 
Buff  Orpingtons 
BarredjRocks 


You  Pay  XOO°/o — You  Receive!  10091 


Mansfield  Hatchery 
eST.  1888 


1203  SCHOOL  ST.,  MANSFIELD,  Mass. 


N 

PHONE  132 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Pedigree  Free  Range  Stock 
Bred  For  Vigor  and  Winter  Kggn 

Illustrated  booklet  describing  breeding  plant  and  records 
made  at  leading  contests. 

Sent  FREE.  Write  For  Copy  Today 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Asu'n 


Production  -  Bred  Chicks  -  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  of  our  (A.  A.  Matings)  and  (Cor¬ 
nell  Certified  Matings)  are  the  combination  of  the 
best  blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  Buy  quality  from 
breeders  of  free-range  stock.  Eight  weeks  old  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels  for  May  1st  delivery.  Wider  now 
and  avoid  rush.  Catalog  on  request.  Member  of  N. 
Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 

W.W.  Hawley,  Jr.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Box  22 


WELL  WARD  LEGHORNS 
FOR  EGGS 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

WELLWARD  FARM  East  Setauket,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Barron  Comb  White  Leghorn 

Cocks  Cockerels,  *5  to  *7.  Hatching  eggs  from  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hens.  No  lights.  $8  per  100- *70— 
1,000.  All  from  vigorous,  large,  healthy  pedigreed  Bar¬ 
ron  stock.  George  II.  VV  rulglit,  \1  lllliigton,  Coiui. 

Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Hatching  eggs  from  yearling  liens,  $7  per  100.  Write 
for  circular.  B.  BENSON,  Orchard  Park,  New  York 

White  Leghorns.  D.  Tancred’s  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM.  Huntington.  N  T. 

Cedar  Grove  Farm  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Bred  from  the  very 
best  stock.  Prices  on  request.  KUNTZ  BROS.,  Stockton,  H.  J. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
V  everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  for  Prices. 

Allsten  S tiuall  Co  ^8  N.  Beacon  St, 
■rxiismii  Jijuao  V-O.,  ALLSTON-  mass! 


M.  B.  TURKEY  EGGS  & 

White  Plymouth  Rock  hatching.  Eggs  U  R  Fishei 
strain.  Mated  Yard  eggs,  $2  per  15.  Flock  eggs  SI 

per  15.  A.  O.  D1CKEKMAN  Hall,  N.Y. 

For  Sale- Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 

Large,  healthy  birds  from  prize-winning  Stock 

Toms,  »15;  Hens,  #18. 

Mrs.  WALTER  B  SAXTON  Venice  Center  New  York 

Giant  Bronze  Toms  at  $10  and 

$12.50  each.  Hens  at  $7  60  and 
$8  each.  A  few  Black  Suffolk  toms 
.  ,  ,  .  at  same  price.  These  are  big  hus¬ 

ky,  healthy  birds.  White  Pekin,  female  ducks  uY  on 
each.  ROCK-CUFF  FARM  Brogue vlile.  I* 


TURKEYS 


Turkeys ‘ 


Bourbon  Reds  sired  by  Registered  Tom 
fine,  husky  birds  at  reduced  prices’. 

_ B  Wildo  -  Wayland,  Michigan 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  wen  ma?kedin &rtOL,V’ 

healthy:  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs  ’  K  ”le<  ’ 
ELIZABETH  TATE  -  Draper.  Virginia 

WhiteHoHandT urkeys  S. e$'ir if™  ^ 

Mrs.  II.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  |»«, 


covy  Drakes,  $5. 


BronzeTurkey Hens  M, 


$8  and  *10  each. 

Rose  Farm,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Toulouse  Geese  i™.® 


,  Pa  _ _ 

i  ;incl  New  York  winners.  Large 

young  breeders,  $10  each.  Maple  Farm,  Bordentown,  N  J 


“  TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE” 

WYANDOTTES,  REDS  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN\nfTr,I/T  TixT^trs 

INDIAN  RUNNKB/DUCK  LINGS 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm, R. 34  Phoenixville,  pa 

Large  Stock 


Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog. 


nt  unis,  . 
PIONEER 


’■genus.  Collies. 
I*  A  RMS,  Telford,  p;. 


goldback  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys  o1fMayeimrtw!'il 

bred,  healthy ,  vigorous.  THOMAS  KEIIA, pfjmont'h,  8U," 


Fail  prices.  Buy  y 
breeders  now.  Cats 

Selleravllle, 


Turkeys- Ducks-Geese 

free.  H.  A.  Souder  Box  29 

Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese  Guineas* 

wantH0°li.  Catf<lg 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  5i£?v 

ass 

F°,r,S3le'  ,,MA MMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  Satis- 
r  I  action  Guaranteed.  J.  H.  WORLEY  Mercer, Pa. 


D 


AY-OLD  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  ra 
|J/*ld  iumo  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  b 
laying  strain.  Catalog  free 
WA  YNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM  Clyde.  N. 


Brookcrest 
Farm 
I*  E  K  I  N 


(Hutching  Eggs 
Price  list  free. 

CRANBURY  N  J 


PS  DUCKLINGS 


KgK8  and  I) rakes 

Price  List  F  r  k  k 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  I, lip.  N  r 


White  Chinese  Geese 


PHEASANTS  “°n<foIfan,  For  mo 

7  rr  .  n  Sian,  Golden,  Silver  and  Lad y 

Amherst.  Breeding  stock  of  highest  quality  for  fmme 
diate  shipment.  Eggs  for  hatching  for  Spring  deliver^ 

TWIN  BROOK  GAME  FARM  Box  1144  Middletawn N J. 


.(  h  .if 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  ask  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
stock  selling  scheme  of  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Builders,  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 
They  are  headed  by  one  Wesley  W.  Per¬ 
rin  as  president,  and  associated  with  him 
are  Walter  Ostrander  and  Seth  _  Moyle. 
Selling  mail  order  courses  is  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  probably  you  know  something 
about  them.  I  would  appreciate  your 
opinion.  T.  b.  A. 

New  Y’ork. 

According  to  our  information  Wesley 
W.  Perrin  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
Independent  Corporation,  at  one  time  a 
respectable  and  influential  publication. 
Under  Mr.  Perrin’s  direction  the  com¬ 
pany  made  a  specialty  of  advertising  and 
selling  correspondence  courses  such  as 
“Roth’s  Memory  Course,”  “Efficiency 
Courses,”  etc.  These  easy-money  schemes 
have  been  pretty  well  worked  out  as  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned  and  now  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Mr.  Perrin  has  joined  forces 
with  W.  M.  Ostrander  and  his  “Simplex 
System”  in  forming  the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Builders,  for  stock  selling  purposes. 
This  project  has  no  connection  with  the 
ill-fated  ,Tas.  W.  Elliott  “Business  Build¬ 
ers,”  which  toppled  around  the  ears  of 
its  author  about  a  year  ago,  but  the  two 
organizations  are  formed  for  the  same 
purpose  of  catching  suckers.  Ostrander, 
besides  earning  the  reputation  of  the 
worst  shark  that  ever  operated  a  fake 
real  estate  game,  is  an  old  hand  at  stock 
promotion  of  get-ricli-quick  enterprises. 
He  swindled  numerous  people  on  the 
Dunlap  Carpet  Co.  stock  of  Philadelphia, 
Magic  Curler  Co.,  and  the  W.  M.  Os¬ 
trander  real  estate  enterprise.  If  anyone 
who  invested  in  any  of  Ostrander’s  pro¬ 
motions  ever  saw  a  cent  of  the  money  so 
invested  again,  we  have  tailed  to  hear  of 
it — but  some  of  them  were  played  for 
suckers  the  second  time  by  trading  their 
stock  in  for  lots  which  Ostrander  pro¬ 
moted  and  were  swindled  a  second  time. 
This  is  what  the  present-day  promoter 
calls  “reloading.”  We  do  not  know  Seth 
Moyle,  but  he  is  in  bad  company.  Anyone 
turning  any  money  over  to  these  pirates 
had  better  kiss  it  good-by  before  parting 
with  it. 

Will  you  print  these  two  letters  in 
your  paper,  so  no  one  else  will  be  as 
foolish  as  I  was?  It  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  some  one  $2.  I  saw  this  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Hudson  Daily  Star: 
“Wanted — Ladies  to  earn  $15  per  week 
at  home  addressing  music.  Write  for 
particulars  to  The  Keen  Music  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.”  I  did  so.  and  the 
two  letters  will  tell  their  own  story. 

New  York.  MRS.  G.  J. 

This  “work  at  home  scheme”  turns  out 
to  be  one  of  selling  sheet  music.  This 
woman  received  16  pieces  of  music,  the 
character  of  which  is  not  stated.  She  is 
instructed  to  mail  this  music  out  10 
names  of  people  interested  in  music  on 
approval,  and  request  that  the  receiver 
send  25c  for  it.  A  more  contemptible, 
fraudulent  scheme  cannot  well  be  con¬ 
ceived.  The  woman  is  simply  out  the  $2. 
This  is  what  usually  happens  when  one 
takes  up  work-at-home  offers.  The 
country  is  flooded  with  this  class  of  petty 
swindlers  during  the  Winter  months. 

Seventeen  men,  convicted  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  using  the  mails 
to  defraud  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
stock  in  the  Glass  Casket  company,  were 
sentenced  yesterday  by  Judge  Learned 
Hand.  All  except  one  of  the  convicted 
men  were  either  officers  or  salesmen  of 
the  Crager  System,  Inc.,  a  stock  promo¬ 
tion  house  with  offices  at  142  West 
42nd  Street. 

'Samuel  Safer,  principal  stockholder  of 
the  Crager  System.  Inc.,  received  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Penitentiary  at  Atlanta ;  Samuel 
Rosenblatt,  a  Chicago  attorney,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  concern  and  acted  as 
its  legal  adviser,  was  sentenced  to  eigh¬ 
teen  months ;  Benjamin  Crager.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  who  pleaded  guilty 
and  testified  for  the  government,  got  six 
months  in  the  Essex  County  Penitentiary 
in  Newark.  His  father.  Henry  Crager. 
an  officer  of  the  company,  received  only 
one  dav  in  the  Tombs.  Harry  A.  Side- 
man.  another  officer  of  the  company,  re¬ 
ceived  a  sentence  of  a  year  and  a  day  in 
the  Atlanta  prison.  J.  E.  Dorn,  a  broker 
of  2  Rector  St.,  who  received  the  original 
contract  for  the  sale  of  glass  casket  stock 


and  turned  it  over  to  the  Crager  firm  i 
on  a  10  per  cent  commission  basis,  was 
sentenced  to  one  year  and  a  day  in  the 
Atlanta  prison. 

Others  sentenced  to  a  year  and  a  day 
in  Atlanta  were  Alfred  Franzbleau.  J.  B. 
Block,  Herman  Lieber,  A.  L.  Goulson 
and  David  Palter.  The  remaining  de¬ 
fendants  sentenced  to  the  Essex  County 
jail  were  Robert  M.  Wallach  and  Harry 
Kahn,  nine  months  each;  Louis  Cohen, 
six  months;  George  O.  Kaplan,  four 
months;  Raymond  Wilson  and  Joseph 
Shaw,  three  months  each. — New  York 
Herald. 

This  is  the  third  glass  casket  company 
that  has  been  formed  and  come  to  an  un¬ 
happy  end.  We  have  warned  against  in¬ 
vestment  in  this  stock  many  times. 

Inclosed  please  find  $1  for.  one  year’s  i 
subscription  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  ■ 
friend.  Name  and  address  inclosed.  She 
was  visiting  me  and  your  paper  came  | 
that  day  and  I  told  her  what  a  good  farm  j 
paper  it  was,  and  how  she  could  depend 
on  ali  the  advertisements  she  read  in  the 
paper.  So  she  wants  to  have  the  paper 
sent  to  her.  I  told  her  I  am  not  on  the 
farm  any  more,  but  I  will  continue  to 
subscribe  for  your  paper.  MRS.  E.  G.  s. 

New  York. 

We  are  frequently  asked  how  it  is  that 
we  can  go  on  publishing  such  a  paper  at 
such  a  low  subscription  price  and  im¬ 
proving  it  when  papers  generally  use 
cheaper  material  and  less  of  it,  and  some¬ 
times  increase  the  price  to  two  or  three 
times  the  pre-war  standard.  Qne  of  the 
best  reasons  is  found  in  instances  like  the 
above.  Our  old  friends  take  so  much 
pains  in  one  way  or  another  to  introduce 
the  paper  to  their  friends  and  neighbors 
that  we  escape  much  of  the  circulation 
expense  that  other  publishers  have  to 
meet.  The  prompt  renewal  of  old  sub¬ 
scriptions  is  a  similar  cause.  All  of  this 
helps  more  in  a  business  way  than  the 
average  reader  can  well  realize,  but  the 
best  part  of  it  all  is  that  it  is  not  done 
from  the  business  or  financial  viewpoint 
at  all.  or  at  most  seldom.  It  comes 
through  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  reci¬ 
procity.  and  is  especially  prized  for  that 
reason. 


Fully  expecting  to  receive  my  incu¬ 
bators  before  March  1,  I  ordered  1200 
hatching  eggs  from  Mr.  R.  C.  Blodgett, 
Bristol,  Vt.  The  incubators  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  so  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Blodgett  and 
explained  the  situation  to  him  and  asked 
him  to  cancel  my  order  for  eggs,  sub¬ 
stituting  for  that  order  an  order  for  1.000 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  at  twenty-five  cent* 
apiece.  He  agreed  to  let  me  have  1.000 
day-old  chicks  for  $225  and  promised  de- 
liverv  on  April  1.  It  was  not  until  May 
1,  and  after  considerable  correspondence 
that  I  finally  got  any  chickens  and  then 
only  400.  iii  a  few  da.vs  l  got  200  more 
and  in  10  days  time  395  more.  These 
chickens  were  placed  in  sanitary  quarters 
and  well  cared  for,  but  within  twenty- 
four  hours  they  started  to  die.  A  few  the 
first  day.  more  the  next  and  so  on  until 
the  death  rate  reached  fifty  or  sixty  a 
day.  I  examined  a  number  of  these 
chickens  and  found  unmistakable  signs 
of  bacillary  vehite  diarrhoea,  but  to 
confirm  my  diagnosis,  I  sent  a  number  ol 
dead  chicks  to  the  experiment  station  at 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  They 
sent  back  a  report  of  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea  in  each  specimen,  also  pneu¬ 
monia.  caused  by  the  toxic  lesions  of 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea.  l.  h.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Blodgett  claims  that  his  hens  were 
tested  in  1918  and  1919  by  the  State 
Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  and  having  kept 
the  same  strain,  bringing  in  no  outside 
blood,  his  stock  could  not  have  been 
affected  with  bacillary  white  diar¬ 
rhoea.  The  diagnosis  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  showing  to  the 
contrary,  must  be  considered  conclusive. 
From  confidential  sources  we  are  advis'd 
that  Mr.  Blodgett  secures  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stock  he  sells  from  other 
poultrymen  in  the  vicinity  an  '  represents 
all  of  it  as  from  his  tested  stock.  Buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  poultry  is  legitimate 
enough,  but.  the  stock  should  not  be  sold 
as  from  his  tested  stock.  In  view  of  die 
conclusive  evidence  from  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College  that  the  chicks 
were  affected  with  white  diarrhoea,  we 
should  not  care  to  consider  Mr.  Blodgett’s 
advertising  for  The  R.  N.-Y  in  the  future. 
We  prefer  to  give  our  subscribers  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 


Bystander  :  “I  observe  that  you  treat 
that  gentleman  very  respectfully.”  Ga- 
rageman :  “Yes.  he’s  one  of  our  early 
settlers.”  Bystander :  “Early  settler? 
Why,  lie’s  not  more  than  forty  years  ot 
age.”  Garageman  :  “That  may  be  true 
but  he  pays  his  bills  on  the  first  of 
every  month.” — Motor  Age. 


An  Easier  Way  to 
Wash  Clothes 


WOMEN  on  farms  every¬ 
where  have  found  a 
way  to  wash  clothes  that  re¬ 
lieves  them  of  the  drudgery 
of  this  dread  task.  They  now 
use  Red  Seal  Lye  to  soften 
the  wash- water  and  loosen 
the  dirt.  Clothes  emerge 
whiter  and  cleaner  than  ever. 


FACTS  FOR  FARMERS 
Things  Our  Readers  Want  to  Know 

*  *  * 


(T 

;  extra  • 
high  test 
granulate0 

Sifting  top  ca* 


BeSureandBuy 

only  the  genuine 

Red  Seal  Lye 

Write  for 
FREE  booklet, 
“Home  Helps 

P.  C.Tomson  &.  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Red  Seal  Lye  in  the  dairy  keeps  uten¬ 
sils  spick  and  span.  Separator  bowls — - 
usually  so  difficult  to  clean — are  quickly 
made  bright  and  odorless.  It  should  not 
be  used  on  aluminum  utensils. 

*  *  * 

By  sweetening  liog-swill  with  lye  hogs 
are  made  plump  and  healthy  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  becoming  a  prey  to  dread 
cholera  germs.  The  lye  mixture  acts  as  a 
stomach-cleanser. 

*  *  * 

Red  Seal  Lye  is  great  for  making  an 
inexpensive  and  efficient  sheep-dip. 

*  ¥r  *  * 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 


High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  III. 


10,000  miles  guaranteed  T 

and  yet  you  save  l/$  I 

_ —  - 


Riverside  °co“de 


Tires 


Riverside  Oversize  Cord  Tires  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  and  in  actual  performance  give  up  to  18,000  miles. 
Can  any  other  tire  do  more? 

So  why  not  save  one-third  and  use  Riverside  Cords? 
What  more  will  any  other  tire  do?  Then  why  pay  more? 

And  this  10,000  miles  service  is  backed  by  a  guarantee 
that  has  stood  for  fifty-one  years.  Does  any  other  tire 
carry  a  better  guarantee? 


Quality  is  built  into  Riverside  Cords 


This  guaranteed  mileage  is  built  into 
Ward’s  Riverside  Cords.  High  treads, 
thicker  and  stronger,  of  tough,  live  rubber. 

This  exceptional  quality  of  Ward's 
tires  alone  has  made  us  the  largest  re¬ 
tailers  of  tires  in  the  country.  The 
tires  themselves  have  convinced  thou¬ 
sands  that  Riverside  Cords  are  best. 

You  Don’t  Risk  One  Cent 


‘I  have  used  River¬ 
side  Tires  for  the 

East  four  years.  1 
ave  never  had  to 
send  a  tire  back  for 
adjustment. 

I  have  tried  several 
different  highly  ad¬ 
vertised  makes 
alongside  of  River¬ 
sides  and  have  not 
found  a  superior." 
Walter  M.  Schworm, 
Nessen  City,  Mich. 


Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  River¬ 
sides.  Inspect  them.  Compare^them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00 
or  $15.00  more. 


Send  them  back  if  you  do  not  find  them  the  equal  of  any 
first-quality  oversize  cord  made.  We  will  refund  your  money. 
These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 


CATALOGUE  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  size. 


SIZE 

PRICE 

POSTAGE 

SIZE 

PRICE 

POSTAGE 

30x3% 

$  9.75 

28c 

32  x  4% 

$20.95 

45c 

32x4 

16.95 

42c 

34x4% 

21.95 

48c 

33x4 

17.45 

43c 

33x5 

28.75 

58c 

34x4 

18.25 

43c 

35  x  5 

29.95 

61c 

*'I  have  used  two  j 
Riverside  Cords  on  I 
the  rear  wheeiS  of  I 
my  car  for  two  I 
years.  Tney  have  I 
gone  over  12.000  I 
miles  now'  and  have  [ 
never  been  off  the  I 
wheels  —  and  they  j 
still  look  hne." 
August  Wm.  Schultz  I 
B  —  66  —  R  2 
Van  Horn,  Iowa 


Wire  your  order. 
Orders  received  by  tele¬ 
graph  will  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  0.  D. 

J7roo  Write  today  to 
*  I CC  ourhousenear- 
est  you  for  free  Auto 
Supply  Book.  Address 
Dept—  64-T 


MontgomeiyWard  f?  (9. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Cal  Ft  Worth  New  York  Atlanta,  Ga. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’' 

The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

isei  .o2 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — rfa rd- working  farmer  and  wife  to 
take  care  of  farm  in  Massachusetts,  commenc¬ 
ing  April  1,  Write,  stating  salary,  age,  najdoiv 
ality  and  si*e  of  family.  ADVERTISER  4743, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  American  couple  without  chil¬ 
dren,  on  private  estate;  man  as  gardener, 
thoroughly  understanding  vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers;  wife  to  assist  with  housework  in  farmhouse 
having  all  improvements;  we  want  a  couple  neat 
and  clean  in  their  habits,  who  will  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  their  work  and  appreciate  pleasant  en¬ 
vironment;  to  such  a  couple  we  can  offer  .$125 
and  maintenance.  GEORGE  B.  THRASHER, 
I’ortchester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Respectable  married  or  single  man 
on  fruit  farm  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  state 
wages  and  references  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  47C5,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — April  1,  experienced  married  man, 
general  farm  work;  wages  $60,  with  house  and 
privileges.  Apply  BOLTON  FARM,  Bristol,  Pa. 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  Superintendent, 
Letehworth  Village,  Tliiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.Y. 

WANTED— In  family  of  five,  living  in  the 
country  at  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J.,  a  neat, 
orderly  woman  for  housework;  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  cooking;  a  good  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  right  person;  state  wages  expected 
and  give  references.  ADVERTISER  4780,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  on  farm;  one  used  to 
tractor  work  preferred;  house,  wood,  garden 
and  milk  furnished;  send  references  and  wages 
expected.  J.  W.  SLOAN,  Manager,  North 
Branch,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — As  soon  as  possible,  married  man 
of  character  and  dependability;  fruit  and  Al¬ 
falfa  farms;  no  cows;  10-hour  day.  WOL- 
CHESTER  FARMS,  Stockton,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — By  March  1,  poultryman;  young, 
married,  rrotestant,  willing  worker,  trust¬ 
worthy;  house,  wood  and  eggs  furnished;  $70 
to  start;  references  inquired.  ADVERTISER 
4798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  dry-hand  milker  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  care  of  test  cows  and  A.  R.  O. 
work;  married  man  preferred;  state  in  first 
letter  what  cash  wages  are  desired,  in  addition 
to  house  with  all  improvements,  milk,  garden, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  4799,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  single  men:  assistant  herdsman 
in  small  R.  M.  Jersey  herd,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  reliable  man,  beginning  March  1; 
teamster  and  general  farm-hand  for  full  season 
beginning  March  15;  state  wages  expected,  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  ADVERTISER  4813,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  woman  to  assume  charge  of 
modern  dairy  and  office  building,  on  private 
estate,  40  miles  from  New  York;  must  under¬ 
stand  book-keeping  and  correspondence,  and  be 
able  to  keep  the  building  and  milk  utensils 
clean;  wages  $70  per  month  with  board  and 
room.  SUPERINTENDENT,  Girdle  Ridge,  Ka- 
tonah,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  middle-aged  single  man  to  work 
farm  on  shares;  no  drink  or  cigarettes.  FRED 
H.  PIATT,  Box  32,  Cross  River,  N.  Y. 

WANTED1 — Poultry  man,  experienced  farming, 
$35  month  begin.  A.  Simm,  Pleasant  Valley 
Way,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Married  man  that  understands  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  do  some 
work  on  small  farm.  ADVERTISER  4814,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  HELP  WANTED— Opportunity  for 

young  woman  to  start  fruit  and  poultry  farm¬ 
ing  on  shares;  farm,  trees,  setting  hens  waiting; 
references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  4815,  care 
Rural  New-Ycrker. 

WANTED — Housekeeper,  middle  aged,  on  farm; 

go  to  town  in  winter;  good  wages,  small 
family.  DAVID  J.  CRON,  Flatbrookville,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  retail 
clean  up  in  milk  house, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


milk  route  and  help 
ADVERTISER  4828, 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work 
on  small  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker. 
CECIL  GUERNSEY,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  in  family  of  3  adults, 
in  country  home  with  all  modern  conveniences. 
ADVERTISER  4827,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — March  1,  single  man  to  manage 
7-acre  place;  must  have  practical  knowledge 
of  vegetable  and  flower  culture,  fruit  trees  and 
poultry  raising,  28  miles  east,  of  New  York;  $85 
per  month  and  board.  Address,  M.  S.  J.,  515 
E.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

WANTED — Single  herdsman  of'  good  character 
who  understands  A.  II.  work  with  Guernseys; 
must  be  a  good  calf  raiser  and  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  herd;  good  wages  and  permanent 
place  for  the  right  party.  ADVERTISER  4829, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  Protestant  American  of  ir¬ 
reproachable  character  and  habits  on  extra 
well  located  dairy  and  general  farm:  must  be  of 
good  disposition,  quick  and  efficient  worker  and 
competent  to  manage  in  owner’s  absence;  house 
and  milk  furnished;  reasonable  wages  and  a  per¬ 
centage  given :  state  size  and  ages  of  family  in 
answering,  and  references;  would  be  expected 
to  board  man;  a  chance  worth  investigating, 
and  to  the  right  one  a  permanent  position. 
BOX  458,  Canaan,  Conn. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farming; 

have  small  herd  of  Guernsey  cattle  and  grow 
some  fruit;  state  wages  expected.  E.  O.  DEN¬ 
TON,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Thorough  poultryman  on  3.000-fowl 
Leghorn  plant;  one  who  can  produce  results; 
full  particulars  first  letter.  BOX  292  Platts¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 


*3  ;*aov«wi 

WANTED — Housekeeper  for  care  of  2  children, 
8  and  11  years.  VANLESTER  ABRAMS, 
R.F’.D.  1,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  High  -  class  test  -  cow  milker  for 
Guernsey  herd,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio;  herd 
consists  of1  seventy-five  head,  which  is  headed  by 
nationally  known  sire;  among  the  females  are 
class  leaders;  modern  barns  and  boarding  house; 
good  opportunity  for  the  right  man;  reference 
required;  state  experience,  wages  and  reference 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4833,  care  Rural 
NeW-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  farm  hands  for  poultry  and 
dairy  farm;  give  experience,  wages  expected 
and  references.  J.  C.  McCOY,  Jr.,  Ernlen- 
ton,  Pa. 

COUPLE  for  country  place.  Man  be  generally 
useful,  inside  and  outside;  know  something 
about  garden,  and  milk  one  cow.  Wife  to  cook 
and  do  housework ;  house  lias  steam  heat,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  but  is  located  on 
a  lonely,  windy  hill,  2  miles  from  town;  six  in 
family;  prefer  settled  people,  who  are  well  ex 
perienced  at  this  work  and  can  furnish  refer¬ 
ences  from  previous  employers;  wages  $115  pet 
month;  send  copy  of  reference  with  application. 
R.  I).  TAYLOR,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Working  farm  foreman;  large  farm, 
general  farming,  and  pure-bred  Holstein 

dairy;  give  experience,  wages  expected,  and 
references  by  name  and  address.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  4837,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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WANTED — -Experienced  poultry  man,  living  ac¬ 
commodations  the  best,  good  salary.  Apply 
to  P.  J.  KELLY,  Manager,  Saugerties  Farms, 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE — Man  generally  useful  farm  hand, 
wife  board  two  men;  good  wages  and  pleasant, 
furnished  home  for  right  couple;  Westchester 
Co.,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  4839,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER  and  wife,  refined  people,  to  share  a 
home;  Eastern  Shore,  Md.;  tidewater  front; 
equipped;  50  acres;  house  modern;  running  wa¬ 
ter;  Deico  lights;  carry  on  as  own  farm;  young 
people  gone;  arrangements.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4848,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  small  poultry  and 
vegetable  farm;  must  be  willing  to  do  all 
kinds  of  work;  good  wages  and  excellent  home; 
state  wages  and  experience.  CENTRAL  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Central  Ave.,  Valley  Stream,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  P.  O.  Hempstead,  R.  If.  D.  4. 


WANTED — Two  single  men,  one  to  take  care  of 
cows  and  chickens,  able  to  make  butter  and 
caponize;  one  to  take  care  of  horse,  able  to 
plow  and  cultivate  garden  and  general  work; 
references  from  similar  positions  required; 
wages,  $100  per  moptli  and  room,  without  board. 
Address  ARON  ESTATE,  Gre^t  Neck,  L.  I., 

WANTED — Refined  girl;  general  housework; 

quiet  family;  three  adults;  pleasant  living 
conditions;  good  wages.  CHARLES  INGLEE, 
Box  81,  It.  No.  1,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  to  share  home 
in  family  of  two;  good  home  first 
tion;  particulars.  MRS.  HIOIMANN, 
Hollow,  N.  Y. 


and  assist 
considera- 
Coeymans 


WANTED — Experienced,  reliable,  married  man, 
to  work  by  year  on  central  New  Jersey  fruit 
farm;  no  dairy.  W.  W.  TWADDELL,  Jr., 
Medford,  N.  J. 


FARM  HAND  WANTED — Single,  reliable,  on 
small  dairy,  15th  of  March  or  1st  of  April; 
$45;  reference.  HOMEWOOD  FARM,  Darien, 
Conn. 

WANTED — Dairyman,  good  milker,  married; 

free  house,  garden,  privileges,  ooard  one 
man;  apply,  stating  wages  and  qualifications. 
MATTHEW  LEGGAT,  Gwynedd  Valley,  I>a. 

WANTED — Married  man  on  small  Long  Island 
farm,  no  dairy,  with  moderate  wages,  house, 
and  some  privileges;  good  place  for  elderly  man, 
work  not  heavy;  also  light  employment  for 
wife  if  desired.  Write  fully.  ADVERTISER 
4849,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  as  working 
housekeeper  in  family  of  three  on  Long 
Island  farm,  no  washing,  good  home,  conveni¬ 
ences;  work  and  pay  adapted  to  strength;  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  4850,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  WANTED — Experienced  married  man 
as  assistant  on  farm  work  and  gardening  on 
Long  Island  place;  permanent  position;  modern 
living  apartment,  4  rooms  and  bath,  vege¬ 
tables,  milk,  eggs'  and  wood  furnished;  state 
nationality,  age,  size  of  family  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  ;  best  references  required  and  investi¬ 
gated.  BOX  12,  Port  Salonga,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  for  general 
barnwork  with  high-class  Guernsey  herd;  barns 
on  edge  of  town  of  5,000;  good,  wages,  high 
quality  milk  produced;  must  be  clean,  dry-hand 
milker;  state  age,  etc.,  in  first  letter;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  H.  L.  PAGE,  Rollwood  Farm, 
Guilford,  Conn. 


FARMER — Gardener  who  is  enough  of  a  ear 
penter,  painter  and  stone  mason  to  repair 
farm  buildings;  a  good  opening  for  a  good  mar¬ 
ried  man.  ADVERTISER  4852,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  hand,  one  that  can  appreciate 
good  home  and  good  wages;  single,  middle- 
aged  man  ^preferred;  apply  by  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4851,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — March  15,  first-class  gardener  for 

private  estate;  knowledge  of  flower  culture 
and  experience  in  estate  work  necessary.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  4867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED — Position  open  at  once 

tor  competent  herdsman,  married,  to  take 
complete  charge  of  twenty  head  registered  Hoi- 
steins:  experienced  in  A.  R.  O.  work:  farm  lo¬ 
cated  in  northern  New  Jersey,  eight  miles  from 
Paterson:  willing  to  table-board  up  to  three 
men;  $100  per  month,  house  and  privileges 
J.  A.  BEATTIE,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Handy,  single  man,  good  habits  for 
general  farm  work;  state  wages  expected  and 
give  experience  and  references.  HOWARD  A. 
CLOSE,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

WANTED— March  1.  reliable  married  man; 
^  teamster,  some  milking  on  farm  Northern 
New  Jersey:  house  with  modern  improvements 
near  school:  usual  perquisites;  wages,  $7,T 
ADVERTISER  4871.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple.  Americans  preferred,  pri- 
vate  country  home  on  Long  Island,  50  miles 
from  New  York;  wife  do  cooking  and  general 
housework;  man  attend  garden  and 
useful;  steady;  home:  answer  A 
Hudson  St.,  New  York  City, 


generally 
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WANTED — Reliable,  married  man,  for  general 
farm  work;  good  wages  and  privileges.  AD- 
^  LRrl  ISER  4838,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man,  preferably  with  no 
children  to  act  as  herdsman  for  herd  of  25 
milking  Holsteins,  now  producing  Grade  A  milk; 
wife  would  be  required  to  cook  for  two  or 
three  extra  men;  modern  house,  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4869,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  middle  aged,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  on  private  or  commercial  plant  as 
manager  or  assistant;  reference  and  experience; 
permanent;  full  particulars  in  first  letter;  all 
letters  answered.  ADVERTISER  4818,  care 
it  lira  l  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  manager  of  poul¬ 
try  farm  by  practical  poultryman;  10  years’ 
experience,  Cornell  college  training;  understands 
the  business  thoroughly  in  all  its  modern  fea¬ 
tures;  also  fruit;  growing  and  general  farming; 
American,  marrried,  36  years  old;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4695,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  superintendent  March 
1,  by  man  with  years  of1  experience  as  super¬ 
intendent  on  large  certified  farm;  37  years  of 
age,  married;  college  graduate;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  regards  character,  ability  and  honesty; 
only  a  large  position  considered  where  results 
are  expected  and  paid  for;  purebred  herd  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  4431,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  practical  farm  or  estate 
manager;  15  years’  experience,  supplemented 
by  Cornell  College  training;  understand  the  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughly  in  all  its  modern  brandies;  no 
proposition  is  too  large;  American,  married;  ref¬ 
erences  furnished.  ADVERTISER  4696,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  of  more  than  average  ability, 
open;  lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience, 
all  branches  general  farming;  specialty,  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle;  good  judge,  successful  A.  R.  work; 
world’s  fat  record;  feed,  fit  and  show;  certified 
milk  production;  get  capacity  out  of  help;  record 
spotless,  ambition  endless;  Protestant  Ameri 
can,  married,  34.  P.  O.  BOX  214,  Lamberts 
ville,  N.  J. 


CARPENTER,  mason  and  painter,  practical 
poultryman,  53,  single,  references,  understands 
incubating  and  brooding,  also  fitting  for  shows; 
life  experience  at  trades,  with  poultry  as  side 
line;  would  like  to  build  and  manage  up-to-date 
plant;  can  guarantee  results;  only  first-class 
proposition  accepted;  at  liberty  in  March.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  4768,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted;  farm  manager,  38,  married, 
no  children;  20  years’  scientific,  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  certified  milk,  purebred  stock,  orchard 
ing,  gardening,  crops  and  machinery;  capable 
handling  large  commercial  farm  or  estate.  AD 
VERTISEIt  4766,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  —  Middle-aged,  unmarried  man 
would  like  position  on  private  estate;  good 
mechanic,  do  all  kinds  of  repairing;  15  years’ 
experience  in  farming.  AUGUST  NELSEN, 
Hartford  Turnpike  Road,  care  of  Miller,  North 
Haven,  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  Herdsman,  American, 
age  30,  married;  thoroughly  understands  feed¬ 
ing  and  care  of  herd;  only  good  congenial  people, 
where  a  good  man  is  appreciated,  considered; 
references;  available  March  1  or  after.  ORA 
DELL  F'ARMS,  R.F.D.  2,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  desires  large  farm 
to  manage,  age  38,  married;  with  practical 
experience  and  college  training;  understand  farm 
detail  so  can  make  them  pav  if  owner  co¬ 
operates;  especially  familiar  with  Registered 
stock,  crops  and  fruit.  ADVERTISER  4777. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  Cornell  graduate,  4-year 
course,  with  12  years’  practical  experience, 
age  31,  desires  position  on  estate  or  commer¬ 
cial  place  where  results  are  expected  and  paid 
for.  ADVERTISER  4784,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  as  manager 
on  estate,  large  farm  or  breeding  establish¬ 
ment;  married,  no  children;  wide  experience  in 
agriculture,  machinery,  purebred  cattle,  pro¬ 
ducing  and  retailing  fancy  market  milk,  hand¬ 
ling  men,  buying  and  selling;  will  not  board 
help;  can  furnish  high-class  references.  ADVER- 
TISER  4783,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  March  1  by  a  married 
man,  age  30,  small  family,  as  gardener  and 
handy  man  on  a  gentleman’s  estate;  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania  or  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  pre¬ 
ferred;  excellent  reference.  ADVERTISER  4786, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  34,  seeks  position  April  1  as  gar¬ 
dener  on  a  one-man  place;  Westchester  Co. 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  4801,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Employment  by  a  farm-raised,  uni¬ 
versity-trained  American  of  45  years,  with 
small  family;  nine  years’  experience  as  farm 
manager  and  superintendent;  eight  years  as  ag¬ 
ricultural  extension  Worker  and  instructor; 
skilled  in  dairying,  fruit  growing,  garden  and 
field  crops;  at  liberty  May  1,  or  possibly  sooner; 
only  first-class  opportunity  at  good  wages  will 
be  considered.  E.  It.  MINNS,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

POSI1TON  wanted  by  experienced  man,  50,  no 
children  on  country  place,  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred;  care  of  all  kinds  repairs,  vegetables, 
lawns,  etc.;  cows,  horses:  first-class  houseman; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  4821,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Working  manager  wants  posi¬ 
tion,  college  training,  25  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  every  detail;  can  lay  out  your  plant 
and  build  it;  have  also  good  mechanical  ability; 
best  of  references,  small  family;  state  wages 
and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER- 
TISER  4820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  and  farmer  desires  position  as 
caretaker;  German,  38,  married,  no  children; 
experienced  in  vegetables,  flowers,  greenhouse, 
handy  all  around;  near  Philadelphia  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  4817,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  married,  wishes  position  with 
Guernsey,  or  Jersey  herd,  making  A.  It.  rec¬ 
ords;  A-l  cowman,  milker  and  calf1  raiser;  farm 
bred,  practical  and  college  training;  ready  to 
start  March  1;  state  salary,  etc.,  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  4830,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  working  manager  on 
gentleman’s  farm  by  April  1;  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  kinds  of  farming;  horses,  cows 
and  poultry,  and  all  farm  machinery;  single,  46 
years  old;  best  of  references  from  -  all  my 
former  employers.  ADVERTISER  4834,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  18,  with  farm  experience  and  1  Vj 
years  at  agricultural  college  desires  employ¬ 
ment;  state  particulars.  C.  BECKER,  1033  E. 
15t  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER,  57,  single,  Protestant,  wants  po¬ 
sition  March  1,  private  place;  vegetables, 
lawn,  poultry;  American  family.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4840,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  middle  aged,  no  children,  as 
caretaker  for  private  place  as  poultryman, 
gardener  and  handy;  best  reference,  experience, 
permanent.:  full  particulars  in  first  letter;  all 
letters  answered.  ADVERTISER  4819  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  9  years’  experience, 
commercial  college  graduate,  wishes  position 
as  working  manager.  E.  II.  W.,  422  Pussey 
Ave.,  Collingdale,  Pa. 

YOUNG  man  (23),  unusually  strong,  perfect 
health,  clean,  quick,  anxious  to  learn,  desires 
position  as  assistant  on  large  poultry  plant; 
good  at  repairs;  two  years’  experience  on  small 
poultry  farm;  references;  please  state  salary. 
D.  M.,  Cochccton  Center,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  married  man,  American,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  place  April  1;  stock,  garden; 
licensed  chauffeur;  references;  cottage  and  priv- 
ileges;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  “willing  to  learn,”  farm  ex¬ 
perienced,  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm. 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  4822, 


SITUATION  WANTED  on  private  estate  or 
farm,  experienced  in  greenhouses  and  outside, 
also  fruit-grower  under  glass;  35  years  of  age, 
married,  German  nationality,  experience  19 
years  in  America.  10  years  abroad;  first  class 
references;  only  first-class  situation  considered; 
please  state  particulars,  with  salary  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  4816,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORCHARD  work  wanted;  student  of  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Morrisville, 
N.  Y. ;  will  graduate  April  1;  22  years  old; 
single;  good  worker  and  willing  to  learn;  ref¬ 
erences;  2  years’  experience  in  large  apple  and 
peach  orchards.  -It.  L.  CLEMENT,  Morrisville, 
N.  Y. 

CHRISTIAN  young  man,  18,  wishes  position  on 
small  general  farm  where  he  can  learn  farm¬ 
ing;  prefer  Central  New  Jersey,  but  won’t  over¬ 
look  good  offer  elsewhere;  eight  months’  ex¬ 
perience;  drive  Ford;  milk;  good  references;  no 
bad  habits;  ambitious  and  not  afraid  of  hard 
work;  salary,  $35  a  month  and  board,  to  start; 
ready  April  1.  JOHN  M.  OLSEN,  847  53d  St, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HAVING  sold  my  farm,  would  like  position  on 
or  before  April  1  as  farm  superintendent  or 
manager;  have  had  a  lifetime  experience  with 
general  farming;  willing  to  exchange  my  refer¬ 
ence  with  anyone;  please  give  details  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  4873,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ELDERLY,  single,  poultryman,  sound  and  hard 
working,  wants  a  place  as  single-handed  poul¬ 
tryman.  ADVERTISER  4868,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

I' ARM  SUPERINTENDENT — Splendid  opportu¬ 
nity,  Stamford,  Conn.;  reliable  man  capable 
taking  live  interest,  all  round  duties;  might 
consider  share  operation;  mention  experience, 
references,  salary.  ADVERTISER  4870,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  ELDERLY  American  woman  would  assist 
with  housework  for  room,  botird,  country, 
ADVERTISER  4862,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  WORKING  MANAGER  of  an  estate  who  has 
made  good  in  his  last  two  positions  of  11 
years  and  9  years  is  open  for  similar  position, 
thoroughly  competent  in  every  detail  pertaining 
to  gardens,  dairying,  farming,  results  from  help 
references  from  present  and  past  employer 
..£1’ove’  wlfe  board  help,  English,  38  years. 
ADVERTISER  4861,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


as 

will 


Mu 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  by  Americnn 
man,  35  years  old;  long  experience;  can  come 
irch  1;  extra  good  milker  and  calf  raiser; 
wages  must  be  good;  no  A.  It.  O.  work  desired 
or  butter  making.  ADVERTISER  4860,  car4 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  and  herdsman  desires  posi- 
tion;  college  training  and  experienced  in  all 
lines  of  pure-bred  dairy  farming;  references; 
married,  no  children;  good  living  conditions  re- 

Yorker  ADVERTISER  485°-  care  Rural  New- 


IOi?  WANTED  by  poultryman,  single, 

with  thorough  training,  experience,  proven 
record;  make  good  where  others  failed-  private 

New-Yorker!" I-  ADVERTISER  care  Rural 


WANTED — Position 
as  Working  farm 


by  a  single  young  man 
manager,  thoroughly  ex 


perienced  in  poultry,  fruit,  dairying  and  general 
ail  mm;  f  lm  experienced  with  tractors  and 
Jam  machinery.  EDWARD  J.  KET- 


Hilton,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — Married  man  as  herds- 

ra^in<;-eX«tHlenCMl  Wlth  *est  feeding  and  calve 
aml  fl,n  particulars  in 
Yo  k  ADV  ERTISER  4857,  care  Rural 


New- 


POULTRYMAN 
ence,  married, 
tion.  ADVERTISER 
Yorker. 


or  manager,  10  years’  experi- 
specialize  on  high  egg  produc- 
4856,  care  Rural  New- 


A  FIRST -CLASS  all  around  farmer,  herdsman, 
caretaker,  butter  maker,  life  experience,  nmr- 

ni«  »n°  Khl  <  re?’  ,lesires  position  on  gentleman’s 
place,  where  clean,  comfortable  cottage  is 
vided;  no  boarders;  also  familiar  with 
n  Institutions;  both  A- 
4855,  care  Rural 


-1  people. 
New-Yorker. 


pro¬ 
farming 
ADVERTISER 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wants  position,  poul¬ 
try  preferred,  married,  boy;  best  of  refer- 
ences.  FRANK  KENDALL,  Dalmatia,  Pa 


POSITION  as  working  farm  foreman,  under¬ 
stand  crops,  modern  machinery,  repairing, 
carpenter  Work;  efficient  with  help;  have  oper¬ 
ated  large  farm  for  myself;  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind,  used  to  plenty  of  hard  work: 
references  furnished;  state  wages.  E.  W. 
.SMITH,  Heylmun  Farm,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  trustworthy,  single,  young  man 
desires  position,  preferably  within  50  miles  of 
New  York  City;  good  milker,  horseman,  poultry- 
man;  short-course  graduate;  capable  managing 
small  farm.  E.  J.  BROOKS,  Deansboro,  N  Y 


JERMAN.  27,  speaks  English,  wants  position 
on  modern  dairy  farm  or  poultry  plant  to 
April;  7  years’  experience.  ADVERTISER 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


4854, 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  335. 


Heel  and  Tap 
Heavy  Dull  Slipper 


You  Don’t  SEE  Quality 
-You  LEARN  It 

Thirty-seven  years  of  unfailing  qual¬ 
ity  in  “Ball-Band”  (Red  Ball)  Foot¬ 
wear  has  made  it  possible  for  you  to 
recognize  good  boots  at  a  glance. 

Just  look  for  the  Red  Ball. 

It  is  not  the  quality  that  you  see 
— it  is  a  promise  of  More  Days  Wear 
that  has  never  been  broken. 

Over  ten  million  outdoor  workers 
have  proved  this  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  way  to  buy  any  sort  of 
rubber  or  woolen  footwear,0  from 
heavy  boots  and  work  shoes  to  light¬ 
weight  rubbers  for  the  whole  family. 

We  make  nothing  but  footwear — and  we  know  how 

Mishawaka  Rubber  &  Woolen 

Mfg.  Co. 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“The  House  that  Pays  Millions  for  Quality 


4-Buckle  All-Rubber 
Excluder  Arctic 


> . 


Arlen 

Sandal 


Mishko  Sole 
Letho  Shoe 


The  sole  is  stronger 
than  leather  and 
tougher  than  ruboe. 


Duck  Himiner 

For  miners  and 
farmers 


VrJ  J  YYYTTI  Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  i  1QO/I 

VOl.  333  W.  30th  St.  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year.  MarCn  1,  1»Z4 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  .Tune  2.  JS79.  at  the  Post 
Office  at' New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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Garden  Time  Will  Soon  Be  Here 


The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

Northern  grown,  especially  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  Northern  States.  Every  lot  tested  in  our  own  Labora¬ 
tory  for  Purity,  Germination  and  Moisture  content  and  sold 
direct  to  you  under  our  famous  10-day-money-back-if-you- 
want-it  guarantee,  subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to  make. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID  as  per  page  30]  of  our  catalog. 

Dibble's  Seed  Oats 


Dibble’s  Seed  Farms  comprise  over  1000 

acres.  Our  warehouses,  400  feet  in  length 

with  capacity  of 

100,000  Bushels 

located  on  our  own  private  tracks,  where 

we  can  handle  20  cars  daily.  We  are 

Headquarters 
For  Farm  Seeds 

*  . 

Dibble’s  D.  B.  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy 
Seed,  the  best  money  can  buy.’ 

D.  B.  Alfalfa,  Northwestern  dry  land 
grown,  absolutely  hardy.  Purity,  our 
test,  99.58%. 

D.  B.  Grimm  or  Everlasting  Alfalfa,  Mon¬ 
tana  grown.  Purity  our  test,  99.50%. 

D.  B.  Medium  and  Mammoth  Clover  from 
the  cold  Northwest.  Purity,  our  test, 
above  99.50%. , 

Dibble’s  Fancy  Alsike,  purest  grade  on  the 
market.  Purity,  99% 

D.  B.  Timothy,  average  purity,  our 
test,  99.70%. 

Dibble’s  Timothy  and  Alsike  Natural  Mix¬ 
ture,  average  20%  Alsike,  less  than  1% 
weed  seeds.  The  Seeding  bargain  of 
the  year,  at  $5.00  per  bushel,  “de- 


Heavyweight,  the  heaviest  and  most 
productive  American  variety,  average 
weight  42-45  lbs.  at  $1.00  per  bushel, 
in  10  bushel  lots  or  over,  delivered  to 
your  station,  if  in  our  territory. 

Dibble's  Seed  Corn 

Best  varieties,  Flint  and  Dent,  for  crop, 
or  the  silo.  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint, 
Gold  Nugget,  Luce’s  Favorite,  Drought 
Proof,  Learning,  Early  Yellow  Dent, 
Big  Red  Dent,  Mammoth  White  Dent 
and  White  Cap,  average  germination, 
our  tests,  90%  or  above.  Good  Seed 
Corn  is  scarce  this  year.  Demand 
germination  and  moisture  tests. 

Our  stocks  of  Barley,  Buckwheat, 
Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Vetch,  Rape,  Millets 
and  miscellaneous  Farm  and  Grass 
seeds  are  now  complete  and  suited  to 
Northern  conditions. 

Dibble's  Seed  Potatoes 

Best  14  varieties  by  test  for  the  North¬ 
ern  States.  Dibble’s  Certified  Russets, 
Certified  Irish  Cobblers,  Certified  Green 
Mountain,  Raleighs,  Carmans,  Rurals, 
Gold  Coins,  Early  Ohios,  Rose,  Queens, 
Hebrons,  Manistees  and  Spaulding  Rose 
are  grown  from  selected  stock  Seed  on 
soils  especially  adapted  to  each  variety. 
Most  reasonably  priced  in  any  quantity, 
from  barrels  to  car  loads. 


livered.  See  price  list. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  you  by  return  mail: — 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year, 

10  Samples  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  and  Dibble’s  EDIT  IT 
Special  Price  List  quoting  Freight  Prepaid  Prices  I  uLL 

Write  right  now — Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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f  the  N  e  w  Fruits 


HE  NURSERY  CATALOGUES.— January 
and  February  bring  the  nurserymen’s  cat¬ 
alogues.  This  year  they  are  more  sumptu¬ 
ous  and  alluring  than  ever.  The  old-time 
catalogues  with  over-colored  caricatures  of 
fruits  and  none  too  truthful  descriptions 
have  evolved  into  beautifully  and  accurately  illus- 
trated  horticultural  magazines,  for  most  part  well 
edited  and  truthfully  written.  The  nursery  cat¬ 
alogues  of  today,  as  compared  with  those  of  yester¬ 
day,  are  tributes  to  a  saner  and  more  reliable  nur¬ 
sery  business,  and  to  more  intelligent  and  better 
informed  buyers  of  nursery  stock. 

BUYING  NEW  VARIETIES.— What  attitude 
should  the  fruit  grower  take  towards  the  new  fruits 
offered  in  these  catalogues?  Those  whose  calcula¬ 
tions  run  to  a  sure  and  quick 
turnover  of  capital  will  not  buy. 

To  such,  new  fruits  savor  overly 
much  of  speculation.  They  see 
no  immediate  money  to  be  made 
in  new  fruits.  But  those  who  are 
willing  to  postpone  profits  for  a 
time,  that  progress  in  pomology 
may  be  hastened,  even  though 
they  must  speculate  somewhat 
as  to  ultimate  profits,  will  make 
expenditures  commensurate  with 
their  means  for  what  seems  to 
them  to  be  the  best  of  the  new 
fruits.  Is  there  justification  for 
new  fcruits?  Let  us  see. 

YEARS  OF  PROGRESS. — The 
history  of  fruit  growing  in  Amer¬ 
ica  since  1800  is  the  greatest  and 
is  sufficient  justification  of  plant¬ 
ing  new  fruits.  At  that  date  al¬ 
most  none  of  the  thousands  of 
varieties  of  fruits,  now  found  in 
American  orchards  and  garden* 
were  grown;  native  plums,  Amer¬ 
ican  grapes,  American  raspber 
ries.  blackberries,  dewberries, 
cranberries,  gooseberries  a  n  d 
strawberries  were  not  cultivated 
in  the  United  States.  Since  tin- 
year  1800  there  have  been 
brought  into  cultivation  1 1  Ameri¬ 
can  species  of  plums,  of  which 
there  are  433  purebred  and  155 
hybrid  varieties;  15  species  of 
American  grapes,  with  404  pure 
and  700  hybrid  varieties;  four 
species  of  raspberries  with  2S0 
varieties:  six  species  of  black¬ 
berries  with  80  varieties;  five 
species  of  dewberries  with  23  va¬ 
rieties;  two  species  of  cranber¬ 
ries  with  GO  varieties,  and  two 
gooseberries  with  35  varieties; 
all  told.  45  species  of  American 
fruits,  with  2.220  varieties,  have 
been  domesticated  from  wild 
plants  found  on  this  continent. 

Besides  these  new  fruits  from 
our  own  country,  the  strawberry, 
with  its  hundreds  of  varieties; 

Japanese  plums.  Kieffer  -  like 
pears,  several  new  races  of  peaches,  oranges,  lemons, 
grapefruits  and  many  other  sub-tropical  fruits  have 
been  introduced. 

EFFECT  UPON  THE  INDUSTRY.— But  we  must 
add  to  the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  these  new 
fruits  have  brought  to  America  a  possibly  greater 
number  of  millions  added  by  the  introduction  of  new 
varieties  of  old  fruits,  as  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums  and  cherries.  In  the  face  of  these  figures, 
who  dare  assert  ‘'new  varieties  don't  pay"?  Had 
fruit  growers  for  the  past  hundred  years  refused  to 
plant  new  varieties,  there  could  hardly  be  a  fruit 
industry  in  America  with  the  niggardly  and  insig¬ 
nificant  assortment  of  fruits  and  varieties  grown  in 
1800.  All  this  is  from  a  dollars-and-cents  point  of 
view.  No  consideration  is  taken  of  what  these  new 
fruits  lia*ve  added  to  food  as  a  necessity  and  to  the 
pleasure  and  healthfulness  of  living. 

CONTINUED  IMPROVEMENT. — With  this  great 
array  of  new  fruits  and  new  varietes  it  may  be 
argued  that  more  are  not  needed,  that  the  limit  of 
improvement  is  nearly  reached.  Not  true!  Most  of 
oiir  fruits  are  but  one  or  few  removes  from  the  wild1 
state.  Every  one  of  our  commercial  varieties  is  bet¬ 


ter  characterized  by  its  faults  than  by  its  merits. 
For  example,  the  Baldwin  is  tender  to  cold,  bears 
biennially,  is  subject  to  Baldwin  spot,  and  is  none 
too  good  in  quality;  Bartlett  is  ravaged  by  blight, 
does  not  keep  well,  and  is  self-sterile;  Elberta  is 
wretchedly  poor  i a  quality  and  blossoms  too  early: 
and  so  with  every  fruit  to  be  named.  With  new 
discoveries  in  plant  breeding  we  are  just  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  improvement  in  fruits — on  the  first  rung 
of  a  long  ladder.  We  are  not  nearly  as  far  along 
in  the  evolution  of  fruits  as  the  florist  is  with  flow¬ 
ers,  good  examples  of  improved  flowers  being  roses, 
Chrysanthemums  and  carnations.  Greater  improve¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  made  in  the  next  hundred  years 
than  was  made  in  the  last.  Probably  we  shall  not 
be  growing  a  single  variety  of  fruits  on  a  large  scale 
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in  the  year  2024  that  we  now  grow  commercially. 

BETTER  SORTS  NEEDED.— A  closely  related 
phase  of  the  fruit  industry  needs  brief  discussion. 
Various  organizations  throughout  the  country  advo¬ 
cate  cutting  down  the  number  of  varieties  now  cul¬ 
tivated.  If  carried  far,  this  will  prove  a  short¬ 
sighted  policy.  With  thousands  of  varieties  of  di¬ 
verse  flavors,  colors,  seasons  and  purposes,  with  un¬ 
bounded  pomological  riches,  why  offer  those  who  buy 
fruits  a  meager  and  often  a  poor  sample  of  what 
could  be  grown?  With  hundreds  of  good  peaches, 
why  glut  the  markets  in  the  attempt  to  make  people 
eat  the  wretchedly  poor  Elberta?  In  the  East,  at 
least,  the  roadside  market,  growing  greatly  in  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  from  year  to  year,  offers  splendid 
opportunities  to  educate  consumers  in  buying  choice¬ 
ly  good  fruits.  The  natural  capacity  of  soils  and 
climates  to  produce  a  diversity  of  crops  is  one  of  the 
greatest  resources  for  an  increased  food  supply.  Not 
to  attempt  to  utilize  and  develop  to  its  highest  effi¬ 
ciency  the  vast  wealth  in  the  great  variety  of  fruits 
is  a  reckless  ignoring  on  the  part  of  fruit  growers  of 
a  great  opportunity  to  build  up  their  industry. 

With  this  lengthy  introduction,  I  want  now 


to  doscribe  briefly  a  few  of  the  best  new  fruits 
featured  in  the  catalogues  and  bulletins  of  1924. 

APPLES. — Several  new  apples  have  sufficient 
merit  for  trial  by  apple  growers.  The  Canadian  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm  at  Ottawa  is  introducing  a  new 
apple  of  the  McIntosh  type  called  Lobo.  The  new 
variety  was  awarded  the  Wilder  Medal  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  in  New 
York  in  November  last,  which,  with  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  its  introduction,  is  sufficient  warrant  for 
its  trial. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  is  introducing 
four  new  apples  of  the  McIntosh  type  which  those 
interested  in  McIntosh-like  apples  ought  to  try.  The 
earliest  in  season  of  these  is  Early  McIntosh.  The 
fruits  ripen  at  Geneva  about  Aug.  1.  They  are  the 
same  shape  and  color  as  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  The  flavor  and  aroma  is 
finite  as  delicious  as  that  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  either  to  eat  out  of  hand 
or  for  culinary  purposes.  The 
parents  of  Early  McIntosh  are 
Yellow  Transparent  and  McIn¬ 
tosh  crossed  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  good  early  red  apple, 
which  all  apple  growers  will 
agree  is  much  needed. 

A  sister  to  the  Early  McIntosh 
is  Milton,  which  ripens  about  the 
middle  of  September,  or  a  month 
earlier  than  McIntosh.  The  fruit 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  McIn¬ 
tosh  in  shape  and  size,  but  much 
more  attractive  in  color.  No  ap¬ 
ple  on  the  station  grounds  is  as 
handsome.  The  fruits  are  a 
beautiful  pinkish-red  with  very 
heavy  bloom. 

Another  of  the  station  seed¬ 
lings  of  McIntosh  is  Macoun,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  not  ready  for 
use  until  about  the  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  which  keep  a  month  or 
more  later  than  Cortland,  which 
in  turn  is  later  than  McIntosh. 
The  flesh  is  crisp,  fine,  tender, 
juicy,  white,  and  flavored  like 
that  of  McIntosh.  It  is  a  splen¬ 
did  sort  to  follow  Cortland.  The 
most  apparent  fault  is  that  the 
fruits  run  a  little  small.  Since 
the  trees  on  the  station  grounds 
are  in  a  crowded  orchard,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  fruits  will  be 
larger  when  grown  under  better 
conditions. 

The  fourth  McIntosh  seedling 
from  Geneva  is  a  sweet  apple. 
The  fruits  look  and  taste  like  a 
McIntosh  except  that  they  are 
quite  sweet.  The  new  variety 
has  been  named  Sweet  McIntosh. 
The  fruits  ripen  about  the  end 
of  November  and  are  in  season 
with  McIntosh.  Those  who  have 
tasted  it  think  it  to  be  the  best 
of  all  sweet  apples  for  dessert 
purposes. 

The  Geneva  Station  is  sending  out  two  other 
named  seedlings,  but  of  the  Delicious  type.  One  of 
these  is  Medina,  produced  by  crossing  Deacon  Jones 
with  Delicious.  The  fruits  have  the  appearance  and 
taste  of  Delicious,  but  on  the  station  grounds  they 
are  much  larger  and  much  handsomer.  One  of  the 
faults  with  Delicious  in  Western  New  York  is  that 
the  fruits  are  too  small.  Those  who  want  to  grow 
an  apple  of  the  Delicious  type  should  try  Medina. 
The  color  is  a  brighter  red  than  that  of  Delicious, 
and  a  heavy  bloom  overlies  the  red,  giving  the  apple 
a  most  attractive  appearance.  The  flesh  and  flavor 
are  very  like  those  of  Delicious — possibly  too  mild 
for  a  good  culinary  apple.  The  fruits  are  in  season 
during  December  and  January. 

Sweet  Delicious  is  a  sister  fruit  to  Medina  and 
very  like  it  in  size  and  color,  but  sweet  in  flavor. 
Besides  being  a  good  dessert  apple  this  variety  is 
most  excellent  for  baking. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  new  apples 
brought  prominently  to  the  attention  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  this  year  is  Red  Gravenstein.  offered  by  several 
nurserymen.  The  trees  on  the  station  grounds 
came  from  the  Washington  Nursery  Company,  Top- 
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penisli,  Wash.  Tree  and  fruit  are  identical  with 
the  well-known  Gravenstein,  which  all  recognize  is 
about  the  best  Fall  apple,  except  in  color  of  the 
fruit.  The  apples  are  solidly  colored  bright  red — a 
great  improvement  over  Gravenstein  in  appearance. 
Anyone  wanting  an  apple  of  the  Gravenstein  type 
should  test  Red  Gravenstein.  •  m 

PEARS. — The  only  pear  on  the  station  grounds 
worth  anything  for  trial  is  Gorham,  a  seedling  pro¬ 
duced  at  Geneva  by  crossing  Bartlett  with  Joseph¬ 
ine  de  Malines.  The  trees  first  fruited  in  1919,  and 
four  crops  have  followed  in  succession.  The  fruits 
resemble  those  of  Bartlett  in  appearance,  but  ripen 
a  month  later.  They  also  resemble  those  of  Bartlett 
in  shape  and  color,  but  are  sweeter,, 
more  aromatic  and  more  vinous,  and 
altogether  better  in  quality  than  Bart¬ 
lett.  This  variety  was  selected  as  a  de¬ 
sirable  pear  to  follow  Bartlett  in  sea¬ 
son,  and  if  it  proves  as  well  adapted  to 
diverse  soils  and  climates  as  Bartlett, 
it  should  make  a  most  desirable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  list  of  pears. 

CHERRIES. — Two  new  cherries  are 
noteworthy.  The  Seneca  was  produced 
at  the  Geneva  Station  by  crossing  an 
unknown  early  sweet  cherry  with  Pur¬ 
ple  Guigne.  The  new  variety  produced 
splendid  crops  in  1922  and  1923.  In 
1922  the  cherries  were  ripe  on  June  5, 
and  in  1923  on  June  15,  about  two 
weeks  earlier  than  Black  Tartarian, 
and  the  earliest  of  all  cherries  on  the 
station  grounds.  The  fruits  are  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  of  Black  Tartarian,  quite 
as  large,  handsome  and  well  flavored. 

The  pit  is  free  and  the  skin  does  not 
crack.  Seneca  is  unusually  promising 
for  an  early  market  and  home  cherry. 

Abundance,  the  second  sort,  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Luther  Burbank  in  1912 


berries,  needed  for  their  tables,  while  at  the  same, 
time  they  do  not  realize  how  cheaply  this  same 
amount  and  many  more  berries  can  be  grown.  The 
pleasure  of  having  all  the  strawberries  your  family 
can  use  is  yours  by  setting  a  few  strawberry  plants 
this  coming  Spring;  but,  just  as  sure  as  you  do  not 
grow  your  own  strawberries,  you  will  never  have 
all  you  actually  need. 

PREPARING  THE  BED.— Two  hundred  and  fifty 
strawberry  plants  will  be  sufficient  to  set  the  plot  of 
ground  40x35  ft.  mentioned  above.  They  should  be 
set  in  rows  3%  ft.  apart  and  40  ft.  long,  requiring 
25  plants  per  row.  If  this  plot  of  ground  is  too 
large,  the  250  plants  can  be  reduced  accordingly. 


The  fruit 
of  better 


as  a  seedling  of  Napoleon, 
was  said  to  be  larger  and 
quality  than  its  parent.  At  Geneva, 
while  the  cherries  are  smaller  and 
slightly  inferior  in  quality,  they  do  not 
crack,  and  ripen  from  one  to  two  weeks 
later.  These  qualities  make  it  the  best 
late  cherry  at  Geneva.  Abundance 
should  be  tested  by  those  who  want  a 
late,  linn-fleshed,  sweet  cherry  of  the 
Napoleon  type. 

PLUMS. — Hall  is  a  new  plum  pro 
dueed  at  the  Geneva  Station  by  cross¬ 
ing  Golden  Drop  and  Grand  Duke.  The 
fruits  ripen  about  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  plums  are  very  large,  prune¬ 
shaped,  and  reddish  purple  in  color. 
The  flesh  is  firm,  tender,  sweet  and . 
very  good.  The  stone  clings  slightly. 
Hall  is  one  of  the  best  plums  grown  in 
the  station  collection. 

Santa  Rosa,  one  of  Burbank's  Jap¬ 
anese  plums,  has  made  a  splendid  rec¬ 
ord  on  the  station  grounds,  and  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  wider  trial  in  this  State.  The 
trees  are  very  strong,  vigorous  and 
productive.  The  fruits  are  large,  ob¬ 
long-conic,  and  dark  purple  in  color. 
The  flesh  is  red,  juicy,  a  little  coarse, 
and  clings  to  the  stone.  The  quality  is 
good.  Santa  Rosa  is  equal  if  not  su¬ 
perior  to  Burbank. 

SMALL  FRUITS.— Very  favorable 
reports  are  being  received  in  regard  to 
the  Sheridan  grape.  This  variety  out- 
yielded  the  Concord  at  the  Fredonia 
Station  this  past  season,  and  since  it 
ripens  about  one  week  later  and  keeps 
much  better,  it  should  have  value.  On¬ 
tario  and  Portland,  early  white  grapes, 
are  also  receiving  many  favorable  com¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Newman  of  Canada  has 
given  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Test¬ 
ing  Association  permission  to  distribute 
a  most  promising  red  raspberry  seed¬ 
ling,  named  Newman,  mentioned  in  last 
year’s  report.  Stock  will  be  available 
next  Fall.. 

Of  the  newer  strawberries  Howard 
No.  17,  or  Premier,  is  still  maintain¬ 
ing  its  high  standard  as  a  desirable 
early  berry.  AVyona,  a  chance  seedling 
of  Gandy,  produced  by  A.  S.  Johnson. 
Bowie,  Md.,  proved  to  be  the  most 
promising  late  berry  grown  at  Geneva 
during  the  past  season. 

TJ.  P.  HEDRICK. 


Plant  a  Strawberry  Bed 

'TARTING  A  SMALL  PLOT.— Did 
1  you  ever  experience  the  pleasure 
a  strawberry  bed  where  you  could 
ck  fresh,  juicy,  sweet  strawber- 
es  for  your  table  every  day  dur- 
g  the  berry  season  and  have  plenty 
can.  preserve  and  jelly  for  Winter 
e?  The  time,  expense  and  space  re¬ 
ared  to  grow  all  the  strawberries 
mr  family  can  possibly 
ficant  compared  with 
d  profits  to  be  gained, 
ground  40x35  ft,,  with  _ 
re,  can  be  grown  a  sufficient  amount 
strawberries  to  supply  the  needs  of 
family  of  seven,  and  with  a  little 
ecial  care,  a  great  many  extra  quarts 
n  be  produced  and  sold  at  a  good 
ofit.  Few  people  realize  the  big  ex- 
nse  of  having  to  buy  all  the  straw- 


use  is  insig- 
the  pleasure 
From  a  plot 
just  average 
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These  250  plants  should  not  cost  over  $3,  and  the 
time  required  to  prepare  the  soil  and  set  them  should 
be  very  little.  Prepare  the  soil  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  Spring,  applying  a  good  liberal  covering  of  35 
bushels  of  well-rotted  barnyard  manure.  Thirty- 
five  bushels  will  be  sufficient  for  the  plot  of  ground 
mentioned.  If  possible,  this  should  be  applied  some 
time  before  plowing.  Plow  the  manure  under  7  in. 
deep;  and.  while  the  ground  is  still  rough,  apply 
seven  to  10  bushels  of  fine  well-rotted  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure,  and  then  harrow  and  work  the  soil  until  this 
top-dressing  is  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  Remember, 
the  soil  should  be  made  very  firm,  which  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  aid  of  a  roller  or  pulverizer.  If  it  is  not 
packed  firmly  it  will  not  hold  the  mois¬ 
ture  as  it  should ;  so,  consequently, 
your  strawberry  plants  will  not  make 
the  growth  they  should  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer.  You  will  be  well  paid 
for  all  the  time  you  spend  in  thorough¬ 
ly  preparing  ypur  soil. 

PLANTING. — Set  the  plants  about 
IS  in.  in  rows  spaced  3%  ft.  apart. 
Make  a  V-shaped  hole  with  a  common 
spade,  spread  the  roots  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  this  hole,  and  then  pack  the 
soil  firmly  about  them  with  the  foot. 
The  crown,  or  bud,  of  the  plant  should 
be  just  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  After  planting,  keep  the  soil  well 
stirred  about  the  plants,  keeping  down 
all  weeds.  Shallow  cultivation,  not 
over  2  in.,  should  be  followed.  Keep  all 
blossom  buds  picked  off,  as  they  will 
devitalize  the  newly  set  plants  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  runners. 

ROOTING  RUNNERS— About  three 
weeks,  or  sooner,  after  setting,  the 
plants  will  begin  to  throw  out  runners, 
and  on  these  about  every  9  to  16  in. 
win  be  foi’med  the  new  or  runner 
plants,  which  will  throw  out  roots  from 
their  under  side  and  thus  become  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  soil,  soon  to  become 
self-supporting.  Before  they  have 
taken  root  firmly  in  the  soil  all  their 
source  of  supply  must  come  from  the 
mother  plant  through  the  runner  on 
which  it  is  formed,  therefore  they 
should  be  caused  to  root  as  soon  a*s 
possible.  In  taking  root,  these  runner 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  form 
thickly  between  and  along  the  sides  of 
the  mother  plants.  Place  them,  before 
they  fake  root,  so  that  they  will  not 
average  closer  than  5  in.  apart,  form¬ 
ing  a  row  20  in.  wide.  After  you  have 
your  20-in.  row  formed,  all  runners 
thereafter  should  be  cut  off  and  the 
plants  you  have  in  your  row  allowed  to 
grow  and  become  as  vigorous  and 
thrifty  as  possible.  They  are  the  plants 
that  will  produce  berries  for  you  the 
following  Spring,  and  if  you  space  them 
as  mentioned  above,  they  will  be 
vigorous  and  thrifty  enough  to  set 
and  produce  large  yields  of  fancy 
berries. 

CULTIVATION.  —  After  the 
row  is  formed,  cultivation  and 
should  not  cease,  but  be  kept  up  often 
enough  to  keep  the  ground  mellow,  and 
all  weeds  and  grass  from  between  the 
rows  and  plants.  In  the  late  Fall, 
after  ground  freezes  2  in.  deep,  mulch 
the  rows  with  some  coarse  material 
free  from  weed  seed  such  as  straw, 
marsh  grass,  potato  vines,  etc.  Place 
the  same  5  or  6  in.  deep  on  the  rows, 
and  if  the  supply  is  sufficient,  some 
should  be  placed  between  the  rows.  In 
the  Spring,  shortly  before  the  danger 
of  frosts  is  over,  part  of  the  mulch  on 
the  row  should  be  removed  and  placed 
between  the  rows.  The  blossom  stems 
will  come  up  through  the  mulch  that  is 
left  on  the  rows,  and  when  the  berries 
form  and  ripen,  they  will  be  prevented 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  soil. 
The  remaining  mulch  will  also  keep 
down  weeds  and  preserve  soil  moisture. 
Michigan.  b.  w.  keith. 
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Apple  Tree  In  Full  Bloom.  Fig.  117 


Spraying  from  Central  Power 
Plant 

AN  INTERESTING  SIGHT.— Ten 
miles  to  the  west,  across  a  par¬ 
tially  wooded  valley,  the  Blue  Ridge 
was  taking  on  a  cloak  of  deep  lilac  hue 
as  the  sun  was  about  to  disappear  back 
of  its  lofty  peaks.  Long  shadows  were 
creeping  into  our  own  little  orchard- 
filled  valley,  as  with  field  glasses  in 
hand  I  stood  on  a  high  point  watching 
the  waving  spray  2,000  ft.  away,  and 
waiting  for  a  signal  from  the  men  that 
would  tell  me  the  last  gallon  of  solu¬ 
tion  was  on  the  trees  and  clear  water 
had  reached  them.  The  engine  with  its 
clock-like  exhaust  was  but  a  few  paces 
away.  As  I  turned  to  it,  a  strange 
mountaineer  faced  me  with  questioning 
eyes  and  silent  tongue.  lie  had  been 
watching  me  with  bewildered  interest. 
After  greeting  him,  he  ventured  to 
ask  what  was  going  on.  I  explained 
we  were  spraying,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  the  far  end  of  the  orchard. 
He  strained  his  eyes  in  the  direction 
indicated,  then  glanced  again  at  me 
and  in  turn  toward  the  engine,  walked 
in  silence  to  the  edge  of  the  woodland, 
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turned  to  give  a  look  that  may  have  meant  most 
anything,  and  disappeared. 

BEGINNING  THE  WORK.— It  was  in  1911  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  commercial  apple  orchard  in  the  Ragged 
Mountains  of  Virginia.  At  that  time  the  orchard 
was  being  sprayed  with  horse-drawn  spray  tanks. 
There  was  a  great  waste  of  time  as  well  as  spray 
material  through  this  method  of  spraying,,  Also  it 
was  difficult  to  reach  all  trees.  Having  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  reaching  out-of-the-way  trees  by  connecting 
several  lengths  of  hose,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  central  power  plant,  using  galvanized  pipes 
to  reach  all  parts  of  the 
orchard.  This  new  sys¬ 
tem  was  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  and  worked  per¬ 
fect  1  y,  enabling  the 
sprayers  to  cover  the 
orchard  in  a  most  thor¬ 
ough  manner  in  less 
than  four  days,  at  the 
same  time  eliminating 
the  use  of  horses,  while 
with  the  old  method,  10 
days  to  two  weeks  were 
required.  No  f  r  u  i  t 
grower  operating  on  a' 
large  scale  can  afford  to 
overlook  this  newer, 
method  of  spraying, 
which  although  of  great¬ 
er  value  to  owners  of 
hillside  orchards,  would 
result  in  a  saving  to 
owners  of  level  orchards 
as  well.  Instructions  for 
proper  installation  and 
operation  should  be 
carefully  followed  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be 
had.  !| 

PLANNING  THE 
PLANT. — In  level  or¬ 
chards  a  central  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  power  plant 
is  best.  In  the  case  of 
hilly  or  mountain  or¬ 
chards,  the  most  elevat¬ 
ed  point,  consistent  with 
the  water  supply,  is  the 
proper  location.  In 
some  orchards  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pump  water  to  the  water  tank.  The 
spray  pipes  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  before  be¬ 
ginning  to  spray.  After  deciding  on  proper  location, 
a  large  water  tank  sliould  be  erected,  the  bottom  of 
•the  tank  to  be  5  ft.  from  the  ground.  A  fully 
equipped  spray  tank  of  250  or  300  gallons  capacity, 
with  pump  capable  of  maintaining  275  to  300  lbs. 
pressure,  bolted  to  the  regular  steel  frame  without 
the  running  gear,  and  made  stationary  about  18  in. 
from  the  ground  and  5  ft.  from  the  water  tank,  is 
advised.  A  four  horsepower  oil-burning  engine  on 
concrete  foundation  18  in.  above  the  ground  and  12 
ft.  from  the  spray  tank  and  pump,  connected  to  the 
latter  by  belt,  is  recommended.  Water  is  carried 
from  the  water  tank  to  spray  tank  through  a  2%-in. 
pipe,  controlled  by  gate  valve. 

THE  PIPE  LINES. — A  short  piece  of  %-in.  pipe, 
on  which  a  gate  valve  is  placed,  is  to  be  connected 
directly  to  outlet  pipe  at  pump  and  run  down  to  the 
ground,  where  in  turn  it  connects  with  main  lines.  At 
this  junction  of  lines,  gate  valves  are  placed  and  kept 
closed  except  on  the  line  to  be  used.  The  gate  valve 
on  the  short  piece  of  pipe  just  mentioned,  which  will 


be  the  nearest  one  to  the  pump,  is  to  bo  kept  closed 
during  refilling  of  spray  tank,  and  pump  kept  in  op¬ 
eration  so  as  to  have  thorough  agitation  and  a  uni¬ 
form  mixture  when  the  gate  valve  is  opened  and  the 
solution  enters  the  pipe  for  spraying.  Where  trees 
are  planted  30  to  35  ft.  apart,  the  lines  of  pipe  should 
have  four  rows  of  trees  between  them.  This  will 
enable  the  sprayers  to  cover  two  rows  of  trees 
each  side  of  the  pipe  line,  using  100  ft.  of  %-in. 
hose. 

DETAILS  OF  APPARATUS. — Friction  is  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  size  pipe  to 


use.  •  In  medium-sized  commercial  orchards,  %-in. 
pipe  will  serve  for  main  lines  and  %-in.  for  short 
lateral  lines.  One  inch  will  serve  for  up-hill  work 
where  there  is  considerable  rise.  This  is  a  mathe¬ 
matical  problem  and  will  be  figured  for  your  orchard 
by  the  nearest  experiment  station.  Unions  placed  at 
intervals  along  each  line  are  useful  for  disconnecting 
when  desired.  Air  chambers,  which  act  as  cushions, 
are  essential,  and  should  be  placed  along  the  main 
lines  about  500  ft.  apart.  A  piece  of  pipe  2  ft.  long  of 
same  size  as  main  line,  and  screwed  into  same  in  an 
upright  position  with  cap  on  upper  end,  serves  this 
purpose.  White  lead  should  be  used  at  all  times 
when  screwing  up  connections.  Tees  are  placed  in 
all  lines  100  ft.  apart.  Into  these  tees  brass  bibs 
with  hose  connections,  or  hose  valves,  are  placed. 
Brass  gate  valves  (do  not  use  globe  valves)  are 
placed  every  300  ft.  Before  starting  to  spray,  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  every  gate  valve  is  closed 
on  the  line  to  be  used.  The  sprayers  start  at  the 
spray  tank  and  work  away  from  it,  opening  the  gate 
valves  as  they  are  reached. 

HANDLING  THE  SPRAY. — It  is  important  that 


the  solution  after  entering  the  pipe,  be  kept  in  mo¬ 
tion.  The  sprayers  must  not  stop  spraying  at  the 
same  time  for  long.  While  one  man  is  changing  his 
hose  to  the  next  connection,  the  other  is  to  keep  his 
reed  in  operation.  With  the  water  arrangement  men¬ 
tioned,  the  spray  tank  will  fill  in  three  to  four  min¬ 
utes.  This  short  time  for  refilling  does  not  allow  the 
heavier  properties  in  the  spray  mixture  to  settle  in 
the  pipe.  Where  the  men  are  working  considerably 
below  the  spray  tank,  spraying  may  be  continued  by 
gravity  during  refilling  operations.  It  can  be  readily 
seen  that  considerably  less  pump  pressure  is  re¬ 
quired  for  down  -  hill 
work. 

It  is  well  to  mention 
here  that  powdered  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  should  be 
used  in  preference  to 
the  paste.  Although  not 
essential,  the  writer  rec¬ 
ommends  the  powdered 
lime-sulphur. 

FURTHER  SUGGES¬ 
TIONS.  —  When  spray¬ 
ing  operations  are  to 
stop  for  the  day,  or 
changed  to  another  line, 
water  must  be  run  into 
the  spray  tank  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  is  empty,  engine 
kept  running  and  gate 
valve  at  pump  open, 
thus  pumping  the  clear 
water  into  the  pipe  line, 
which  forces  the  spray 
solution  ahead  of  it. 
When  the  sprayers  see 
clear  mist  emerge  from 
the  nozzles,  they  will 
know  all  the  solution 
has  been  used.  Forcing 
water  into  the  pipe  back 
of  the  spray  solution 
serves  two  purposes.  It 
permits  the  use  of  every 
gallon  of  mixture  with¬ 
out  waste,  and  at  the 
same  time  washes  out 
the  pipe  line. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to 
leave  water  in  the  pipes 
and  t  a  n  lc  s  between 
sprays,  provided  the  weather  is  not  freezing,  at 
which  time  water  must  be  drawn  from  all  pipes, 
pump  and  engine. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  fruit  in  the 
writer’s  orchard,  sprayed  1,500  ft.  from  the  spray 
tank  and  238  ft.  above  it,  using  1-in.  pipe,  and  the 
fruit  sprayed  2,000  ft.  away  and  318  ft.  below  the 
engine,  using  %-in.  pipe,  received  as  uniform  spray, 
and  averaged  as  perfect  as  did  the  fruit  on  the 
nearest  trees.  f.  h.  schroeder. 

Virginia. 


Corn  Breeding 

GREAT  CROP. — Of  all  America's  crops,  In¬ 
dian  corn  leads  both  in  quantity  and  value.  In 
1923  the  corn  crop  was  valued  at  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  combined  value  of  all  the  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  rice,  potatoes,  hay,  tobacco, 
cotton,  apples,  peaches,  oranges,  and  a  dozen  other 
things.  I  am  aware  that  this  statement  will  look 
“large”  to  many  people,  but  here  are  the  Government 
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Orchard  'That  was  Sprayed  from  Central  Plant.  Fly.  119 
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Force  of  Tree  Growth 

THE  picture  at  Fig.  125  is  taken  from  the  Scien¬ 
tific  American  of  July  3,  1880.  It  shows  the 
tremendous  force  of  tree  growth.  The  picture  was 
engraved  from  an  European  photograph  to  show 
how  the  roots  of  a  birch  tree  invaded  a  grave  in 
a  German  churchyard  and  upset  what  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  prophetic  statement.  The  monument  over 
tins  grave  was  erected  in  17S2.  On  its  face  was  cut 
the  following  inscription:  “ This  grave,  which  teas 
bought  for  all  eternity ,  must  never  be  opened.'1'  A 
chance  birch  seed,  lodging  in  a  crevice  of  the  monu¬ 
ment,  has  displayed  the  irony  of  nature  in  slowly 
yet  surely  thwarting  the  desire  of  the  person  who 
designed  it  for  a  perpetual  memorial.  All  the  joints 
are  separated,  the  strong  iron  clamps  are  broken, 
and  the  birch  tree  has  embraced  the  upper  large 
block,  which  weighs  about  one  and  a  quarter  tons, 
and  the  tree  is  driving  its  roots  below,  gradually  but 
surely  tilting  the  structure. 

The  superstitious  people  who  saw  this  common 
thing  happen  in  the  face  of  this  solemn  warning, 
could  hardly  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  merely 
due  to  the  usual  processes  of  nature.  Most  of  us 
have  seen  instances  of  this  sort — where  mighty  rocks 
have  been  split  and  great  pieces  thrown  off  the  faces 
of  cliff's  by  this  tremendous  force  of  tree  growth. 

A  Profitable  Ohio  Apple  Orchard 

Pakt  I 

tt'W'ES.  we  have  some  remarkably  fine  apples,  lo- 
I  cally  grown,”  the  grocer  remarked  over  the  tel¬ 
ephone.  He  looked  appreciatively  at  half  a  dozen  bas¬ 
kets  of  York  Imperiai,  Baldwin  and  Spy  which  lay  in 


Method  of  Double  Crossing.  Fig.  121 


Double-Cross  Corn.  Fig.  124 


Result  of  Crossing  Two  Inbred  Strains.  Fig.  120 


figures:  Total  value  of  all  crops  this  year,  $8,322,- 
095,000 ;  value  of  the  corn  crop  alone,  $2,222,013,000. 
This  shows  that  corn  value  is  over  $500,000,000  in 
excess  of  one-fourth  of  the  total  value  of  all  crops. 
It  is  very  evident  then  that  if  we  can,  without  plant¬ 
ing  another  acre,  or  spending  another  dollar  for  fer¬ 
tilizer,  increase  the  crop  5  or  10  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  it  would  be  a  big  thing 
for  the  farmers  of  this  country.  From 
results  obtained  by  expert  breeders  of 
corn  it  looks  as  though  that  gain 
might  be  achieved. 

SEED  SELECTION.— The  ordinary 
farmer  goes  into  his  corn-house  and 
selects  the  biggest  ears  that  are  well 
filled  out  over  the  end  and  butt ;  then 
discarding  the  small  kernels  at  top. 
and  the  ill-shaped  ones  at  bottom  of 
the  cob,  thinks  he  has  some  good  seed 
corn.  Rut  he  has  given  no  thought  as 
to  what  sort  of  a  male  germ  cell  fer¬ 
tilized  the  little  germ  down  at  the 
point  of  each  kernel,  and  wonders  why 
each  year  there  are  so  many  stalks 
that  pi'oduce  no  ears,  or  only  little 
nubbins.  The  i*eason  is  not  far  to 
seek ;  his  big  lxice  ear  might  have  been 
fertilized  by  the  pollen  from  a  barren 
stalk  in  the  same  hill,  or  by  some  small 
weak  stalk  a  dozen  hills  away,  carried 
by  the  wind.  The  influence  of  the 
male  germ  cell  is  exactly  as  important 
in  breeding  coni  as  in  breeding  cattle, 
poultry  or  any  animal. 

HYBRIDIZING.— I  nbreedingof 
corn,  while  it  certainly  fixes  the  type,  as  to  color,  size 
of  stalk  and  other  factors,  also  results  in  a  diminui- 
tion  of  vigor.  The  result  of  crossing  two  strains  of 
corn  is  a  surprising  increase  of  size  and  vigor  in  the 
first  cross.  Fig.  122  shows  the  result  of  seven 


years’  inbreeding,  as  compared  with  the  original  type 
grown  alongside  it.  Fig.  120  shows  the  remark¬ 
able  increase  in  size  and  vigor  when  two  inbred 
strains  ai’e  crossed.  The  cross  seems  to  eliminate  all 
the  poor  qualities  of  each  parent  and  increase  the 
good  qualities,  but  it  is  only  for  the  first  cross;  the 
hybrid  will  not  breed  true.  In  Fig.  123  the  gain  in 
size  by  crossing  two  strains  of  dwarfs,  is  more 
clearly  seen.  Fig.  121  shows  a  method  of  double 
crossing.  Two  strains  of  white  corn  are  crossed,  and 
two  of  red,  then  the  resulting  seed  is  ci’ossed,  and 
the  greatly  increased  production  is  shown  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Fig.  124  shows  a  double-crossed  corn,  derived 
fronx  Burr’s  White  Dent  and  the  yellow  Learn¬ 
ing.  Nearly  a  hxindred  years  ago,  1825,  James  Learn¬ 
ing  of  Wilmington,  Ohio,  produced  this  corn  which 
still  bears  his  name.  Prof.  I).  F.  Jones  of  the  Con- 
necticut  Agricultxxral  Experiment  Station,  who  fur- 
lxishes  these  illustrations,  says  this  double-cross  Burr- 
Learning  corn,  now  grown  commercially  by  Mi*.  Geo. 
S.  Carter  of  Clinton,  Conn.,  has  outyielded  every 
other  variety  in  five  years’  trials  at  the  Connecticut 
Station,  and  many  other  trials  as  far  south  as  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  West  to  Minnesota.  Also  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Station  (Columbus)  it  outyielded  all 
varieties  for  two  years. 

GROWING  THE  SEED. — In  growing  this  corn  for 
seed  only  one  row  in  three  is  allowed  to  bear  tassels. 
The  tassels  on  the  other  two  rows  are  cut  off  before 
the  pollen  is  ripe,  also  the  tassels  from  any  weak 
specimen  in  the  pollinating  row,  so  that  every  ker- 
nel  of  corn  is  sired  by  a  vigorous  male  germ.  Now 
the  gist  of  all  this  is  that  any  farmer  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  detassel  two  rows  out  of  every  .three ; 
also  the  poor  stalks  ixf  tasseled  row.  can  breed  his 
own  seed  corn,  and  be  sure  of  an  increased  yield. 
But  of  course  *tlie  seed  plot  must  be  far  enough  from 
other  corn  so  that  the  wind  will  not  carry,  the  pollen 
dust.  And  he  need  not  fear  that  there  will  not  be 
enough  pollen,  for  nature  furnishes  that  with  a  lav- 


Ilesult  of  Seven  Years  of  Inbreeding.  Fig.  122 

ishness  that  is  astounding.  In  each  one  of  the  little 
sacs  on  the  tassel  there  are  2,000  to  2,500  germ  cells, 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  the  sacs.  One  vigorous 
stalk  produces  pollen  enough  to  fertilize  a  hundred 
ears. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  BREEDING.— Wliat  can  be 
done  with  corn  was  shown  on  the  farm  of  Leonard 
II.  Healey,  now,  and  for  the  past  16  years,  the  effi¬ 
cient  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  where  he  raised  corn  IS  feet  high,  and 
his  hired  man  told  him  he  had  measured  stalks 
that  were  20  ft.  long.  The  variety  was  the  Eureka, 
grown  principally  for  silage.  Quite  a  contrast  to  my 
little  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn,  inbred  for  10  years, 
stalks  4  to  5  ft.  high !  Rut  it  shows  what  man  can 
do  with  corn.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Center  Stalks  Show  Hybrid  Vigor.  Fig.  123 


a  row  on  the  floor  at  the  side  of  the  coxxixtei*.  This 
grocer  and  a  number  of  otliei*s  in  the  city  of  Con- 
neaut  are  served  in  a  wholesale  way  from  the  or- 
chards  of  M.  A.  Ring,  of  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio. 
Today  the  farmer,  the  fruit  grower  or  dairyman  is 
analyzing  his  market,  axxd  fi*om  his  con¬ 
clusions  is  basing  his  future,  farm  exx- 
terprise. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  oiv 
chard,  a  demand  in  his  own  home  town, 
in  nearby  towns,  and  a  large  demand 
right  at  the  orchard  at  picking  time, 
is  evidence  of  what  the  fruit  gx*ower 
with  a  quality  product,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  consumer  in  a  businesslike 
way,  can  do.  Mi*.  Ring  receives  a  good 
measure  of  the  consumer’s  dollai*,  and 
he  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  local 
merchant  cannot  stock  heavily  with 
fruit;  consequently  he  makes  daily  de¬ 
liveries  to  his  home  town  about  four 
miles  distant.  One  merchant  may  take 
two  bushels,  another  three  or  four,  an¬ 
other  more,  but  up  this  way  the  local 
dealer  is  kept  supplied,  and  the  local 
product  is  in  favoi*.  Mi*.  Ring  has  his 
own  storage  of  large  capacity,  and  he 
declares  that  in  this  way  he  can  hold 
the  local  ti*ade,  and  by  keeping  his 
fruit  and  supplying  the  city  demand  he 
can  get  nearly  double  the  price  which 
he  would  have  received  had  he  sold  the 
apples  at  picking  time.  Each  apple  is 
guaranteed,  and  one  need  only  step  to 
the  telephone  and  Mi*.  Ring  would  adjust  any  com¬ 
plaints.  However,  his  guarantee  is  unrtecessary,  as 
each  apple  goes  through  his  hands  or  the  hands  of 
reliable  help  before  it  is  placed  on  his  truck  for 
delivery.  This  quality  has  made  the  name  Ring 
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dependable  not  only  locally,  but  in  more  distant 
towns  and  cities,  and  trucks  are  sent  to  Mr.  King’s 
packing  house,  by  the  merchant  or  wholesaler,  from 
as  far  as  a  hundred  miles.  During  the  peach  season 
last  year  fully  SO  per  cent  were  sold  right  at  the 
door  of  the  packing-house.  This  is  evidence  that  a 
good  name  is  to  be  chosen,  rather  than  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  resorting  to  all  kinds  of  methods  to  force  the 
sale  of  a  commonplace  product.  Perhaps  fully  one- 
fourth  of  the  apples  grown  by  Mr.  Ring 
are  sold  directly  from  the  orchard  at 
picking  time. 

Mr.  Ring’s  best  sellers  are  Spy.  Stay- 
man  Winesap,  Greening.  Baldwin,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red  and  Jonathan.  The  latter 
variety  has  been  used  for  filler,  as  well 
as  for  a  permanent  variety.  Wealthy 
is  a  popular  variety  in  Mr.  Ring’s  mar¬ 
ket.  and  although  there  have  been  ex¬ 
cessive  plantings  elsewhere,  Mr.  Ring 
considers  his  market  has  not  yet 
reached  the  saturation  point. 

The  fine  highly-colored  apple  of  the 
Western  market  is  placed  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  in  Mr.  Ring’s  town.  This 
grower  is  optimistic  about  the  future 
of  the  apple  industry  of  the  East,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  Eastern  grower  is  care¬ 
ful  as  to  quality  and  varieties.  The 
writer  accompanied  Mr.  Ring  two  days 
when  making  deliveries,  and  only  saw 
one  box  of  Western  apples  on  displav 
in  the  stores  served  by  Mr.  Ring.  The 
disappearance  of  the  old  farm  orchard, 
in  Mr.  Ring’s  opinion,  is  improving  the 
market  for  better  quality  fruit.  These 
old  trees,  whipped  by  every  storm, 
unpruned  and  unsprayed,  will  within 
five  years  in  many  sections  of  the  East 
be  out  of  the  question  as  even  pro¬ 
ducers  of  stock  for  cider  and  vinegar. 

He  is  hopeful,  and  going  ahead  with 
larger  plantings. 

The  Spy  is  popular,  and  Mr.  Ring 
finds  that  its  high  place  among  the 
good  old  standard  varieties  is  sufficient 
to  insure  its  place  for  many  years  to 
come.  Mr.  Ring’s  confidence  in  the 
varieties  planted  is  such  that  future 
orchard  programs  will  be  governed  by 
the  varieties  already  set,  which  have 
shown  themselves  well  adapted  to  the 
soil,  the  climatic  conditions  and  mar¬ 
kets  of  Northeastern  Ohio.  Of  Mr. 

Ring’s  orchards  125  acres  are  young, 

30  acres  of  which  have  been  set  with 
peach  trees  as  fillers.  There  are  15 
acres  of  peaches,  two  acres  of  pears 
and  two  acres  of  cherries. 

The  Ring  farm  -has  an  interesting 
history.  First,  it  was  a  dairy  and  live 
stock  farm.  The  fertility  of  the  land 
had  been  carefully  conserved,  and  the 
program  of  Mr.  Ring’s  late  father 
Loren  IW.  Ring,  was  to  increase  the 
soil  fertility.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
Ring  farm  was  a  typical  dairy  farm.  There  were 
20  cows  in  the  herd.  Some  hogs  were  kept  on 
the  farm,  potatoes  were  grown,  there  was  an  aver¬ 
age  amount  of  fruit,  and  the  surplus  was  marketed, 
as  was  the  custom  from  most  general  farms.  Mr. 
Ring  was  more  interested  in  horticulture  than  other 
branches  of  farm  activity.  lie  recognized  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  country,  and  his  judgment  is  fully 
justified.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  cities  along  the 
Lake  Shore  has  proved  that  there  is  a  continually 
growing  market  right  at  hand.  There  was  a  small 
orchard  of  two  acres.  Today  this  two  acres  uinjer 
modern  methods,  spraying,  cultivation  and  pruning 
is  acquitting  itself  more  honorably  than  even  in  its 
earlier  days.  The  story  of  the  farm  includes  the 


gradual  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  dairy  herd,  and 
the  increased  plantings  of  apples,  and  other  fruits. 
Fifteen  acres  of  apples  were  planted  just  15  years 
ago.  Between  the  years  1011  and  1916  40  acres 
were  added  to  the  orchard  . 

The  preparation  for  this  orchard  is  peculiarly 
interesting.  The  orchard  is  located  on  one  of  the 
ridges  sloping  toward  Lake  Erie  to  the  north.  The 
soil  was  considered  in  fair  condition.  The  pro¬ 


Turning  Under  Cover  Crop  of  Rye  and  Vetch  in  Ring  Orchard.  Fig.  126 


Work  of  Tree  Roots  on  Grave  Stone.  Fig.  125 


Getting  Ready  to  Start  the  Spray.  Fig.  127 

gram  was  to  top-dress  a  clover  sod  with  10  or  12 
tons  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre.  This  coating 
of  manure  was  applied  as  the  mani/re  was  made. 
The  sod  was  plowed  under  for  potatoes,  and  the 
following  Spring  trees  were  set.  The  fields  had 
been  limed  at  least  two  or  three  times.  The  oi'iginal 
application  was  two  tons  of  limestone,  followed 
by  one  ton  in  a  rotation.  The  orchard  being  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  north  ward  slope,  one  would  naturally 
question  the  necessity  of  tilling.  Yet  before  the 
orchards  were  set  the  hillsides  were  thoroughly 
underdrained.  The  lines  of  tile  are  50  ft.  apart, 
and  largely  3  in.  and  4-in.  tile  was  xxsed.  rrixe  tiling 
system  is  functioning  perfectly.  The  peculiarity 
about  the  side-hill  is  the  natural  seepage  of  water 
from  higher  levels.  This  springy  condition  was  such 
that  had  it  xxot  been  for  the  tiling  system,  the. 
xxse  of  peach  trees  as  filler  over  parts  of  the 
orchard  would  have  been  unsuccessful.  xYgain,  the 
apple  trees  would  have  suffered  owing  to  excess 
moisture  about  the  roots.  The  surplus  water, 
however,  has  exceptional  advantages  as  a  source 
of  moisture  supply,  although  it  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  underdrainage.  This  underdrainage  insures 
firmer  ground  over  which  to  draw  the  sprayers, 
and  on  which  to  use  high-powered  tractors  and  other 
tillage  implements. 

Mi-.  Ring  considers  his  activities  only  in  the  light 
of  an  orchard  development.  He  does  not  consider 
that  he  has  as  yet  the  orchard  to  which  he  aims, 
but  his  methods  are  pretty  well  established,  and 
future  programs  of  planting  will  be  along  lines 
worked  out  in  the  past  yea rs.  The  first  principle 
is  that  of  having  the  soil  in  a  high  state  of  fer¬ 
tility,  followed  by  the  planting  of  stock  one  or  two 
years  old,  four  to  five  feet  in  height.  Stable  manure 
is  used  around  the  young  trees.  Mr.  Ring  considers 
the  application  of  a  bushel  and  a  half  or  two  bushels 
of  manure  to  each  tree  about  the  proper  quantity. 
He  has  supplemented  this  with  the  use  of  chemi¬ 
cals  when  the  supply  of  manure  was  insufficient  to 
go  around  all  the  trees.  He  declares  he  would  like 
to  xxse  manure  all  the  time,  but  would  advise  its 
use  until  the  ti*ees  are  five  or  six  years  of  age.  His 
use  of  nitrate  of  soda  ranges  from  %  lb.  for  a 
young  tree  up  to  6  lbs.  for  the  large  trees  in  his 
orchard.  Some  potatoes  were  grown  in  part  of  the 
orchard  mentioned,  and  in  part  of  the  orchard  two 
crops  of  pumpkins  were  grown.  These  were 
marketed  at  the  local  canning  factory.  The  yield 
was  10  to  12  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  returns  are 
$5  a  ton.  Rye  and  some  rye  and  vetch  have  been 
xxsed  between  the  trees  with  success. 

In  1922  and  1923  60  acres  of  orchard  were  set  out 
on  an  additional  acreage  acquired  by  Mr.  Ring. 
The  practice  of  manuring  the  ti’ees  on  this  60-acre 


planting  will  be  followed.  Perhaps  a  quantity  of 
manui'e  must  be  bought,  but  Mr.  Ring  still  keeps 
some  live  stock,  and  horses,  although  he  makes  i • . * 
effort  to  dairy  as  extensively  as  did  his  fatliei*.  An 
interesting  practice  was  followed  on  this  new 
orchard.  This  was  the  use  of  Soy  beans.  Prefacing 
the  planting  of  the  orchard  was  the  farming  of  the 
land  for  one  l’otation.  between  the  time  of  its  pi  • 
chase,  and  the  years  1922  and  1923.  Corn,  oats  and 
clover  constituted  the  rotation.  Two 
tons  of  lime  were  used  to  correct  soil 
acidity,  and  as  much  as  half  a  ton  <>■ 
acid  phosphate  was  used  to  restoi*e  the 
phosphorus  content  of  the  soil.  The 
orchard  was  planted  following  a  hoed 
crop.  This  is  Mr.  Ring’s  practice.  Tbi 
makes  a  much  more  desirable  condition 
in  the  soil,  as  cultivation  during  the 
Summer  breaks  up  all  the  old  sod.  Mr. 
Ring  does  not  adhere  entirely  to  a  set 
rule  of  planting  after  potatoes,  for  on 
part  of  bis  plantings  he  followed  with 
corn  and  the  coming  Spring  he  intends 
varying  his  px’ogram,  and  setting  some 
orchard  in  Fall-plowed  soil. 

For  profitable  fruit  growing.  Mr. 
Ring  declares  that  the  soil  should  be  in 
as  high  condition  of  fertility  as  for 
corn  growing  or  other  lines  of  farming. 
Mr.  Ring  states  that  the  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  an  orchai’d  and  of  producing  a  crop, 
and  the  expense  incident  to  pruning, 
spraying.  and  cultivation,  as  well  as 
the  overhead  expense,  is  great,  and  if 
one  factor  is  neglected  the  earning  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  orchard  is  reduced.  The 
old  idea  that  an  orchard  can  be  set  on 
any  worn-out  field  and  succeed  is  a 
fallacy,  for  these  orchards  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  growth  unless  fertility  is  added  as 
the  oi’chard  grows,  and  this  process  is 
slow.  Mr.  Ring  has  all  conditions  ready 
as  far  as  be  can  control  before  setting 
a  tree. 

As  evidence  that  fertility  pays,  Mr. 
Ring  has  picked  from  filler  peach 
trees  at  the  age  of  three  years,  a  bushel 
and  a  half  of  peaches  to  the  tree, 
and  on  some  that  were  four  year’s  old, 
has  picked  as  high  as  3i/_.  bushels.  This 
yield  was  quite  genei’al  over  the  oi’¬ 
chard.  The  Spy,  which  is  considered 
a  variety  which  takes  years  to  come 
into  bearing,  is  doing  well  under  Mr. 
Ring’s  methods,  fi’liere  are  Spy  ti’ees 
fi’om  which  at  the  age  of  eight  years, 
he  has  picked  two  bushels,  and  quite 
a  number  at  10  years,  from  which  he 
lias  picked  three  bushels  to  the  tree. 
However,  he  does  not  wish  to  convey 
the  impression  that  this  yield  prevails 
over  the  orchai’d.  Wealthy,  Yellow 
T  ran  spa  rent,  the  Duchess  and  Jona¬ 
than  have  been  used  for  fillers,  and 
these  have  responded  wonderfully  to 
the  practices  employed  b.v  this  grower. 
Mr.  Ring  was  asked  if  land,  in  his  opinion,  could 
be  got  in  too  high  state  of  fei’tility  for  peaches. 
He  cited  setting  trees  on  land  that  would  produce 
three  tons  of  clover  to  the  acre  at  two  cuttings, 
and  he  declared  that  in  his  experience  this  soil 
was  not  too  fertile  for  a  peach  orchai’d.  A  henyard, 
or  land  in  a  good  state  of  fertility,  to  which  is  added 
heavy  applications  of  nitrates,  and  with  continued 
cultivation  late  in  the  season,  would  create  a  sappy 
condition  in  the  peach  tree  and  the  chances  then 
are  against  the  survival  of  the  tree  during  the 
Winter. 

Ohio.  WALTER  JACK. 

(Continued  Next  Week.) 


Spraying  a  Ten-Year-Old  Apple  Tree.  Fig.  12S 
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JONES’  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES 

ARE  MAKING  GOOD 

MY  HARDY  PENNSYLVANIA  GROWN  TREES  are  making  good  and  more 
than  fulfilling  my  earlier  claims  for  them.  No  reader  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  who  has 
space  to  plant  trees  can  afford  to  not  plant  some  of  my  hardy  pecan,  English 
walnut  and  hybrid  hickory  trees. 


NUT  TREES  ARE  DUAL  PURPOSE  TREES  and  combine  beauty  and 
shade  with  production  of  the  most  delicious  and  valuable  natural  food  product 
known,  making  them  ideal  trees  for  both  the  farm  and  suburban  place. 


The  above  is  from  a  photo  of  one  of  my  hardy  English  walnut  trees  growing  on 
WyckofTs  Grand  View  Poultry  Farms,  Aurora,  N.  V . 


I  quote  from  Mr  Wyckoff’s  letter  as  follows  : 

“Aside  from  producing  the  most  delicious  nuts,  these  nut  trees  are  the 
most  satisfactory  shade  trees  that  one  could  imagine  in  a  poultry  yard,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  dense,  cool  shade  that  the  fowls  more  than  appreciate  during  the  hot 
summer  weather.  The  beautiful  English  walnut  trees  that  we  have  growing 
here  have  added  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  our  farm.  Visitors  are 
greatly  attracted  and  interested  in  them.  I  also  inclose  two  small  photos 
taken ‘through  the  branches  of  two  trees,  one  English  walnut  and  the  other  a 
pecan,  showing  the  nut  clusters.” 

Write  today  for  a  copy  of  my  finely  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Cultural  Guide,  free  for  the  asking. 

J.  F.  JONES,  The  Nut  Tree  Specialist 

Box  R.,  Lancaster,  Penn’a. 


More  and  Better 

Qlomc  Qrown3ruil 

to  eat  and  preserve. 

'J Lowers 

to  beautify  the  grounds. 

Our  New  Catalog 

Illustrated  In  natural  colors  from  actual 
specimens,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

The  Rochester  Nurseries 
Service  Dept.  B  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sixty-seventh  Year 


arnes 

Pear  Trees 

Barnes’  PearTrees  include  only 
proven  money-makers  in  stand¬ 
ard  and  dwarf  sizes.  All  are 
New  England  grown,  with 
heavy  fibrous  root  systems. 

Barnes’  Apple,  Peach,  Plum 
and  Cherry  Trees  are  as  good 
as  34  years’  experience  can 
grow  them.  Barnes’  Small 
Fruitsbringquick  returns  with 
small  outlay. 

Our  F ruit  Book  points  the  way 
to  dependable  profits  from 
fruit.  Sendforyourcopy— free. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 


The  Original  Barnes  Nursery f  Established  1S90 

Box  8 _ _  YALESV1LLE,  CONN. 


Tr],hwenrn  fruit  trees 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Roses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all 
kinds.  Established  a  third  of  a  Century. 

Send  for  Catalog 
T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS 
MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  Lock  Box  140,  Perry,  Ohio 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


r  KUII  I  nilkdj  V  I  lihw;  DCK  K  I  tOj  OrlMUC  I  itKLC  Oy 

HEDGING,  ROSES, SHRUBS  and  HARDY  PERENNIALS 

We  employ  no  agents — we  deal  direct  with  you  by  mail.  Stock  reserved  now 
for  shipment  at  planting  time.  Express  and  freight  prepaid. 

OUR  BEAUTIFUL  1924  CATALOG  NOW  READY 

An  interesting  and  helpful  book  from  the  pen  of  our  Martin  E.  King,  an 
authority  on  Horticulture.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  our  guaranteed  Trees. 

Contains  our  reduced  3924  prices  and  accurate  descriptions  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Ornamental  Trees 
Tells  you  the  correct  numberof  trees  to  set  to  the  acre;  how  to  beautify  your 
home  grounds.  Sent  absolutely  free  on  request.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

KING  BROTHERS’  NURSERIES,  Box  40.  Dansville,  New  Yor 
In  Business  Forty-six  Tears 


Can  a  Gardener  be  a  Salesman  at  Home  ? 


A  Hoadside  Stand. — By  roadside  mar¬ 
ket  gardening  I  mean  a  business  carried 
on  by  a  truck  gardener  who  lives  on  a 
main  or  State  highway,  where  he  has  a 
stand  by  the  road  and  sells  his  produce  to 
the  passers-by.  The  way  we  carry  the 
business  on  at  our  home,  on  the  State 
road  between  Syracuse  and  Watertown  in 
Onondaga  County,  it  takes  the  time  of 
all  the  family.  The  business  .  begins  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  Spring  comes.  We  have 
a  long  green  and  white  stand  which  has  a 
tray  down  in  front  as  well  as  on  top.  on 
which  to  display  the  goods.  In  the  back 
are  little  partitions  between  which  are 
kept  the  papers  and.  sacks  of  different 
kinds  and  sizes  to  put  the  produce  in. 

Early  Supplies. — As  soon  as  it  is 
warm  enough  for  the  cars  to  stop  we  put 
out  early  green  onions,  eggs  and  butter, 
rhubarb,  hotbed  radishes,  which  are  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  few*  days  by  ■  asparagus  and 
lettuce.  There  is  a  little  let-up  before 
we  have  more  radishes,  lettuce  and  onions, 
and  bouquets  of  early  flowers,  which  are 
followed  by  the  big  strawberry  season, 
when  all  hands  are  busy.  College  and 
school  are  closed,  and  then  there  are  three 
of  us  girls  and  two  boys  at  home  to  do 
our  share  of  the  work.  We  have  never 


were  taken  to  the  field  in  a  hurry.  From 
the  picture  you  can  see  it  was  con¬ 
venient  to  drive  fairly  near  the  field. 
It.  often  happened,  especially  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  that  someone  would  want  may¬ 
be  six  or  eight  dozen  ears  of  corn  or  one- 
half  bushel  of  tomatoes.  We  would  much 
rather  go  and  gather  more  if  needed  than 
to  have  much  to  carry  over.  If  beets 
or  carrots  are  by  any  chance  left  over 
they  are  put  out  in  the  dew  for  the  night, 
and  by  so  doing  can  be  kept  over  one  day 
and  be  as  good  as  ever.  Those  would  be 
put  out  first  the  next  day.  As  more 
things  are  gathered  and  put  on  the  stand 
they  are  added  to  the  record  of  things 
put  up  in  the  morning.  After  a  little  it  is 
fairly  easy  to  know  somewhere  near  the 
amount  of  things  that  will  be  sold  dif¬ 
ferent  days.  There  are  quite  a  few  who 
come  out  from  the  city  several  days  a 
week  and  get  a  basketful,  and  often  they 
leave  an  order  several  days  ahead. 

The  Matter  of  Prices. — There  are 
some  who  complain  about  the  price  no 
matter  how  it  is.  We  have  been  told  that 
certain  people  could  have  a  man  bring 
produce  right  to  their  door  for  less  than 
we  asked.  I  know  when  I  came  home  a 
year  ago  last  Summer  from  New  York 


A  Roadside  Market  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


hired  outside  help,  as  that  eats  up  the 
profit. 

Succession  Crops. — At  this  time  we 
have  besides  the  things  before  mentioned 
bunched  beets  and  carrots,  chard  and  cu¬ 
cumbers.  After  the  strawberry  season  we 
have  raspberries  and  blackberries,  peas, 
string  beans  (green  and  wax),  Summer 
turnips,  bouquets  of  sweet  peas  and  nas¬ 
turtiums,  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn, 
which  is  -welcomed  by  all,  and  a  few  early 
potatoes  and  tomatoes.  We  also  have 
some  Country  Gentleman  sweet  corn  for 
the  few  who  want  something  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  average.  From  now  we 
have  cabbage,  Summer  squash,  lots  of 
corn,  tomatoes,  potatoes  and  bouquets  of 
asters,  which  give  color  to  the  stand. 
They  look  invitingly  to  the  passers  to  stop 
and  take  them  along.  Soon  the  stand  is 
filled  with  dried  onions,  pecks  of  beets, 
turnips  and  bushels  of  tomatoes  .and  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  celery  calls  considerable 
trade.  At  the  end  of  the  season  all  the 
odds  and  ends  are  added,  such  as  red  and 
green  peppers,  ripe  cucumbers,  water  and 
muskmelons,  kale,  kohlrabi,  chicory,  en¬ 
dive,  martynia  and  several  varieties  and 
colors  of  tomatoes. 

Fruits  and  Buttermilk. — As  soon  as 
the  different  fruits  ripen  during  the  year 
such  as  apples,  pears,  plums  and  peaches 
they  are  put  on  the  stand  in  quart  bas¬ 
kets.  There  is  always  a  demand  for 
things  that  can  be  eaten  just  as  pur¬ 
chased.  Many  buy  the  little  baskets  of 
small  red  and  yellow  plum  and  pear  to¬ 
matoes  to  eat  right  out  of  their  hands. 
We  had  a  sign  up  three  days  a  week, 
“Buttermilk  for  Sale,”  and  often  some 
car  would  drive  up  and  stop  maybe  with 
five  or  six  wanting  a  glass  of  buttermilk, 
and  some  of  us  would  bring  out  a  tray 
containing  the  full  glasses  and  a  pitcher 
to  refill  the  glasses  if  they  wished  more. 
Mother  made  a  couple  of  extra  loaves  of 
bread  three  days  a  week,  for  a  couple  of 
families  from  Syracuse  who  were  camp¬ 
ing  out  beyond.  She  also  sold  a  few 
cookies  and  fried  cakes  on  bake  days. 

Keeping  Things  Going. — Each  morn¬ 
ing  a  new  supply  of  goods  for  the  stand 
was  gathered  with  care,  trimmed  and 
washed,  if  a  root  crop,  and  put  in  the 
cellar  where  it  was  cool.  Then  father 
made  a  record  of  everything  put  up  and 
the  amount.  At  nine  o’clock  he  filled  the 
stand,  arranging  things  artistically,  the 
large  things  in  back,  and  mixing  the  red, 
yellow  and  green  things.  The  picture, 
on  this  page,  was  taken  last  Summer  wrell 
along  in  the  season.  Each  night  the 
things  left,  if  perishable  were  cooked  and 
canned  for  our  Winter  use,  and  if  peas, 
beans,  or  sweet  corn  that  would  not  keep 
over  well  we  cooked  it  for  our  supper.  If 
we  ran  out  of  things  someone  wanted  we 
rushed  to  the  field,  three  or  four  of  us, 
and  put  up  as  much  as  -was  needed.  The 
produce  was  grown  along  a  road,  so  often 
we  were  all  asked  to  get  into  the  car  and 


City  they  were  getting  less  for  a  quart 
of  tomatoes  than  we  had  been  paying  for 
a  pound  in  New  York,  and  those  bought 
in  the  city  were  nowhere  near  as  nice. 
In  New  York  we  paid  10  or  15c  for  a 
small  head  of  lettuce,  and  up  home  they 
were  selling  a  Mg  head  for  5c.  Other 
people  came  along  and  said :  “How  can 
you  do  it  for  such  a  price?”  More  people 
spoke  about  the  low  prices  and  quality  of 
the  things  than  they  did  about  the  high 
prices.  Quite  often  a  big  car  drives  up 
and  asks  the  prices  of  things  and  goes  on, 
and  then  in  a  few  minutes  come  back.  1 
remember  one  instance  last  Summer  when 
a  very  nice-appearing  man  and  woman 
came  along  and  asked  the  price  of  corn, 
and  we  were  selling  it  for  15e  a  dozen. 
The  lady  said  they  had  passed  some  for 
13c,  and  so  we  smilingly  bid  them  good¬ 
bye.  In  less  than  15  minutes  she  came 
back  and  wanted  to  know  if  we  would 
sell  her  some  of  our  fresh  yellow  corn 
after  she  had  left  us  once.  She  said  she 
had  gone  back  and  looked  at  the  other 
and  found  it  was  not  worth  10c.  Oc¬ 
casionally  someone  comes  along  and  tries 
to  beat  you  down,  and  if  they  cannot  they 
often  find  the  two  or  three  extra  pennies, 
or  maybe  they  go  off  cross,  calling  us 
suckers,  or  even  thieves,  or  several  other 
uncomplimentary  names. 

Caring  for  the  Stand. — Last  Summer 
several  people  stopped,  and  when  I  went 
to  the  stand,  found  they  were  people  I 
•knew  but  did  not  know  they  ever  came 
so  far  from  home,  and  they  likewise  were 
surprised  to  see  me  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ference,  we  find  in  people  in  dealing  with 
them  as  we  do.  Some  are  gruff  and  others 
are  pleasant  and  cordial,  and  we  often 
find  ourselves  standing  and  talking  when 
we  know  we  should  he  at  our  work.  No 
one  plans  to  stay  out  by  the  stand,  but 
someone  usually  is  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  or  within  sight  of  the  road.  Most 
of  the  cars  blow  the  horn  as  they  stop, 
and  occasionally  someone  walks  up  in  the 
yard  to  the  door  if  we  happen  not  hear 
them.  When  the  rest  of  us  are  all  busy 
there  is  the  little  fellow  who  can  do  his 
part  by  calling  us  when  some  car  stops. 
We  might  sell  more  if  someone  was  there 
all  the  time,  though  doubtful,  but  we  have 
no  trouble  selling  all  and  more  than  we 
can  produce.  We  are  on  a  corner,  as 
you  can  see  from  the  picture.  Many 
times  there  are  three  or  four  cars  standing 
there  at  once.  There  is  a  continuous 
string  of  cars  going  by  much  of  the  time. 

Last  year  we  sold  over  $1,100  worth 
from  the  12  acres  but  probably  not  over 
30  acres  are  cultivated.  Besides  selling 
all  this  the  place  furnished  food  for  seven 
of  us  and  we  raised  two  hogs  and  80 
chickens  and  keep  a  cow  and  horse.  It 
may  not  be  as  paying  a  business  as  some 
kinds  but  it  is  a  good  healthy,  hard¬ 
working,  and  for  the  most,  part,  enjoy¬ 
able  occupation  for  a  family. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mildred  cole. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Profitable  Crops 

Trying  New  Crops.— One  of  the  most 
important  questions,  when  one  starts  or 
is  engaged  in  any  business,  is,  “What 
particular  product  can  I  handle  which 
•will  be  the  least  trouble  or  work  and  give 
the  largest  profit?”  Especially  is  this  true 
■when  competition  is  so  keen,  and  more 
especially  is  it  true  with  the  gardener  or 
fruit  grower  whose  living  and  home  de¬ 
pend  on  the  result  of  his  labor.  Some 
will  say  stick  to  the  well-trodden  path, 
let  well  enough  alone,  and  are  not  willing 
to  make  any  experiment  with  untried 
things.  Those  people  will  never  help 
broaden  man,  or  be  the  means  of  giving 
birth  to  things  that  will  be  of  more  bene¬ 
fit  than  some  of  the  well-known  lines  they 
always  follow.  In  the  gardening  and  fruit 
business,  experimenting  on  new  lines*  is 
very  important  to  those  engaged  in  the 
business.  One  cannot  hope  to  compete 
with  a  person  in  the  same  business  un¬ 
less  he  is  willing  to  venture  into  new 
fields  and  try  the  unseen  and  unknown 
things.  I  have  known  quite  a  few  people 
who  depend  on  the  “other  fellow”  for  any 
improvements  he  may  work  out.  that  they 
may  profit  thereby.  If  a  new  variety  of 


rivaled  for  Fall.  The  most  labor  attached 
to  this  crop  is  the  setting  of  the  plants. 
After  this  is  done  there  is  no  more  at¬ 
tached  to  it  than  to  the  spinach  crop.  To 
make  an  ideal  plot  for  growing  fine  head 
lettuce,  put  a  good  coat  of  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure  on  a  clover  sod.  plow  in  November, 
and  let  it  lie  without  harrowing.  Early 
in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry 
enough  to  work,  sow  2000  lbs.  of  phos¬ 
phate  5-8-6  per  acre,  then  harrow  until 
soil  is  very  fine,  level  with  drag,  and  set 
plants  (that  have  been  wintered  over)  in 
rows  12  in.  apart  each  way.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  set  the  plants  too  deep, 
or  they  will  grow  too  upright  and  not 
make  a  large  head. 

Class  3 ;  Fall  Cauliflower. — Early 
Dwarf  Erfurt.  Some  will  probably  take 
exception  to  the  variety  named,  but  I  have 
tried  a  number  of  varieties,  Snowball  and 
Dry  Weather  included,  but  can  find  none 
that  is  as  x'cliable  as  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt. 
I  have  never  had  much  success  with 
Spring  cauliflower  unless  it  is  set  between 
my  lettuce  in  the  cold  frames.  Six  plants 
are  set  under  each  3x6  sash  the  first 
week  in  March,  and  as  soon  as  the  lettuce 
is  cut  in  April  and  May  the  cauliflower 
has  plenty  of  room,  but  to  set  it  out  into 
open  ground  at  the  same  time  early  cab¬ 
bage  is  planted,  it  will  not  head  good  and 
solid,  as  the  weather  is  too  hot  for  it. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  the  15th  of 
May.  and  the  plants  transplanted  the  first 


Pick  GRAPES  from  your  own  garden ! 

Plant  vines  in  yonr  yard,  on  arbor,  trellis  or  along  fence  and  have  delicious 
grapes  for  table,  juice  or  jelly. 

Can’t  you  picture  their  rich  fruity  fragrance  and  taste  their  aromatic  sweetness? 
They  are  easy  to  grow  and'require  little  care. 

We  offer  four  best  varieties  in  two-year  roots,  delivered  to  you  parcel  post. 


Each 

Per  ten 

Per  100 

Concord  (black ) . 

. 40 

$3.00 

20.00 

Moores  Early  (black) . 

. 50 

4.00 

30  00 

Niagara  ( white) . 

. 50 

4.00 

30.00 

Catawba  (red) . 

. 50 

4.00 

30.00 

PLANT  SOME  VINES  THIS  SPRING 


The  Plot,  30x90  Feet  That  Yielded  $202  in  1923 


fruit  or  vegetable  is  put  on  the  market, 
they  will  say  “Let  George  try  it  first  and 
if  he  is  successful  with  it,  then  it  is  time 
enough  for  me  to  take  it  up.”  While  it 
is  true  that  the  safest  plan  is  to  stick  to 
the  things  that  are  tried  and  true  if  one 
will  try  some  of  the  newer  things  while 
holding  on  to  most  of  the  dependable  ones, 
he  will  often  find  something  that  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  him.  But  what  does 
this  sermonizing  lead  up  to?  Simply  to 
tell  of  some  of  the  most  profitable  and 
least  troublesome  crops  that  I  have  proved 
in  the  last  few  years  of  my  45  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  vegetable  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  In  naming  the  vegetables  in  the 
classes  I  have  put  them,  I  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  possibility  of  any 
enemy  attacking  it  and  thereby  damaging 
the  crop. 

Class  1 ;  Spinach. — Victoria  or  King 
of  Denmark  for  Spring  planting  and 
Bloomsdale  Savoy  Leaved  for  Fall.  There 
is  very  little  work  attached  to  this  crop, 
just  sowing,  two  or  three  workings  with 
hand  cultivator,  and  cutting.  Five  crops 
can  be  harvested  from  the  same  plot  in 
one  season,  or  two  crops  of  spinach  and 
one  of  lettuce  off  the  same  plot  in  one 
season.  Sow  Victoria  or  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  work  the 
ground,  in  rows  1  ft  apart.  When  the 
spinach  is  half  grown,  after  running 
through  with  wheel  hoe  to  loosen  up  the 
ground,  sow  seed  again  between  the  rows. 
The  first  planting  will  all  be  cut  off  by 
the  time  the  second  planting  is  ready  to 
work.  Spread  a  good  coat  of  well-rotted 
manure  on  ground  after  cutting  the  second 
crop  and  plow.  Run  harrow  over  the 
ground  occasionally  to  keep  it  in  loose 
condition,  and  to  prevent  weeds  from 
growing.  The  first  of  August  broadcast 
1.000  lbs.  of  phosphate,  5-8-6,  to  the  acre, 
and  sow  Bloomsdale  Savoy  Leaved.  When 
half  grown,  sow  between  rows.  When  the 
first  planting  is  cut  and  the  second  plant¬ 
ing  is  half  grown,  sow  again  where  the 
first  planting  is  cut.  I  am  only  advising 
this  procedure  where  one  is  limited  for 
space,  or  is  trying  to  get  the  most  pos¬ 
sible  off  a  small  plot. 

Class  2;  Lettuce. — Big  Boston,  Un- 
livaled,  and  New  York,  all  head  lettuce 
for  Spring  planting.  Big  Boston  and  Un¬ 


week  in  July  in  rows  30  inches  apart  each 
way.  A  clover  sod  plowed  under  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  is  an  ideal  plot  for  this  crop 
also.  Very  little  work  is  attaohed  to  this 
crop.  In  speaking  of  little  work  attached 
to  these  crops,  I  mean  in  comparison  with 
work  attached  to  an  onion  or  similar  crop 
where  a  lot  of  hand  weeding  is  necessary. 
Besides  keeping  the  soil  well  tilled,  there 
is  spraying  with  a  weak  solution  of  Pax'is 
green  just  as  the  heads  begin  to  form  to 
kill  the  green  worm.  This  one  spraying 
will  answer.  When  the  heads  are  as  large 
as  a  baseball,  the  leaves  should  be  tied 
over  the  head  to  blanch  it,  and  if  at  that 
time  any  black  specks  are  on  the  head, 
the  worm  is  easily  found  and  picked  off. 

Class  4  ;  Celery. — Easy  Blanching 
amd  Emperoix  These  celeries  are  not  as 
susceptible  to  blight  as  Golden  , Self¬ 
blanching.  The  seed  should  be  sown  about 
May  1st  and  the  plants  transplanted  from 
July  15th  to  20th.  Celery  does  not  grow 
well  until  the  nights  begin  to  get  little 
cool,  and  if  it  is  set  too  early  the  hot 
weather  retards  the  growth,  and  it  will 
not  grow  as  rapidly  as  when  set  later. 
Set  plants  6  in.  apart  in  rows  2%  or  3  ft. 
apart.  If  manure  is  applied  to  this  crop, 
spread  it  broadcast  before  plowing,  then 
after  the  plants  have  stax'ted  scatter  phos¬ 
phate  3-8-6  alongside  of  plants  and  work 
it  in  with  hand  cultivator.  This  will 
enable  one  to  work  very  close  to  row, 
which  is  very  essential  to  kill  the  young 
weeds  that  are  just  start  in  a.  so  that  hand 
weeding  will  not  be  necessai’y. 

Now  as  an  appendix.  The  following 
amount  was  sold  this  year  by  the  writer 
of  this  article,  from  a  plot  of  ground  30 
x  00  ft.  Lettuce,  $77 ;  followed  by  cauli- 
flowei*,  $62 ;  spinach,  $33 ;  followed  by 
celery,  $30.  Total  $202,  on  about  1/16 
of  an  acre.  The  lettuce  and  cauliflower 
occupied  20  x  90  ft,  and  the  spinach  and 
celei-y  10  x  90  ft.  Of  the  lettuce  crop, 
75  per  cent  was  salable.  One  of  the  men 
who  helped  transplant  the  plants  set  them 
too  deep  and  50  per  cent  of  those  was  not 
marketable.  The  cauliflower  was  90  per 
cent  salable.  The  celei’y  the  same,  and 
the  spinach  50  per  cent,  as  the  third  sow¬ 
ing  was  an  entire  failure  on  account  of 
Wight.  WM.  PERKINS. 

New  Jersey. 


We  have  grown  grape  roots  fifty-seven  years  for  garden  and  vineyard  planting, 
and  our  healthy,  vigorous^vines  give  the’best  of  results.  Order  today. 


Box  15 


T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 

The  biggest  profit  crop  you 
can  raise.  We  have  some  of 
the  finest  strains  of  Telephone, 
Alderman,  Thomag  Laxton, 

“us:  ONLY  $7.50 

Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  sta 
tion  on  3  bushels  or  over.  Don’t  buy  cheap  seed 
We  have  the  best  stocks  grown.  Order  now 
before  stocks  are  exhausted.  Also  write  for  low 
price g  on  beat  grass  seeds. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

202  W.  Genesee  Streot  -  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Berry  Plants 


Wo  have  (frown  und  sold 
plants  to  the  public  for 
moro  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Have  1400  Acrea 
upon  which  to  arrow  them.  Centrally  Located. 
Ship  promptly  Our  stock  Is  roliabl*  and  os 
Rood  as  money  can  buy,  hardy,  healthy  and 
true  to  name.  Wo  are  nurserymen  and  grow 
all  kinds  of  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees  and  Vinca. 
Wo  have  a  now  seedling  Strawberry,  very 
promising.  We  will  send  you  three  plants  to 
test,  along  with  our  new  Catalogue.  Wm  have  a 
FREE  Copy  for  You. 

W.  N.  Scarff  &  Sons,  New  Carliile,0hi» 


YELLOWS” 


IMMUNE 


CABBAGE 


The  “Yellows”  Resistant  Cabbage  we  offer  is  either 
tested  seed  or  actually  raised  under  “yellows”  condi¬ 
tions  to  insure  immunity. 

All  Season  Resistant  for  early  and  mid-season. 

Price,  per  oz.,  $1.00;  lb.,  $3.75;  1  lb.,  $14.00. 
Wisconsin  No.  8,  for  late  shipping.  Very  solid  head 
from  eight  to  ten  pounds.  Pi-ice,  per  oz.,  $1.25;  lb.,  $4.S0;  1  lb.,  $16.00* 
Bugners  for  late  home  market.  Sure  heading,  solid,  ten  to  fourteen  pounds 
head,  loz.,  $1.25;  M  lb.,  $4.50;  1  lb.,  $16.00. 

ONION  (Eastern  Grown) 

Southport  Yellow  Globe.  Southport  Red  Globe.  Our  own  eastern  grown 
seed  from  selected  bulbs.  The  best  long  keeping  Onion  known, 
loz.,  25c;  lib.,  $3.00;  10  lbs.,  $29.00. 

SWEET  CORN — Two  Winners 

Carefully  saved  seed  of  high  germination  from  our  own  farm  in  Michigan. 
Very  earliest  in  season  and  bred  for  freedom  from  flintiness. 

Mammoth  White  Cory.  One  of  the  earliest  large  ears  for  the  Market 
Gardener.  10  lbs.,  $1.60;  50  lbs.,  $7.50. 

Golden  Bantam.  The  sweetest  and  best  known  sweet  corn — about  five 
days  later  than  Mammoth  White  Cory.  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  50  lbs.,  $9.00. 

CUCUMBER 


The  Vaughan.  A  very  fine 

long  white  spine  dark  green  cucumber.  Shipped  in  boxes  brings  greenhouse 
prices.  Pkt.,  10c;  oz.,  35c;  Y±  lb.,  $1.10;  lb..  $4.00. 

MELONS 

Hoodoo  (Hearts  of  Gold)  Introducer’s  Strain.  Oz.,25c;  J^Ib.,75c;  lb., $2.50. 
Milwaukee  Market.  Sweetest  large  melon.  Oz.,25c;  J^lb.,  75c;  lb.,  $2.50. 
MARKET  GARDEN  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Vaughans  Seed  Store 

10  WRANDOLPH  ST.  41-43  BARCLAY  ST. 

_ CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK 
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FoRR 

Honest 


jMffiSTSEEpCO** 
Crr*r»nHNY.  — . 


are  no  truer,  better  seeds 
*  grown  than  Forrest’s.  What 
_  ever  country  produces  the  best,  be  it 

France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Denmark  or  the 
United  States,  there  we  have  seeds  grown  by  the  most 
critical  grower  regardless  of  the  cost;  and  only  by  our  low 
expenses  (rent,  taxes,  etc.)  are  we  able  to  sell  our  seeds 
at  such  reasonable  prices.  These  are  not  cut  or  bargain 
prices — they  are  our  regular  prices  that  we  have  main¬ 
tained  for  26  years. 

Note  below  a  few  of  our  prices  taken  from  our 
catalog.  All  our  seeds  are  as  reasonably  priced. 

Pp„  c  .  “Laxtenian,”  “Blue  Bantam,”  “Gradus,”  “Little  Marvel,”  $9.50; 
a  Caa  •  “Thomas  Laxton,”  “Alderman,”  “Telephone,”  $10.00;  and 


HONEST  FULL  SIZE  PACKETS 


1  Pkt.  Beets,  Early  Blood  Turnip 

1  Pkt.  Radish,  Early  Scarlet  Turnip 
1  Pkt.  Radish,  Icicle  1  Pkt.  Lettuce,  Pricehead 
1  Pkt.  Carrots,  Danvers  Half-long 

1  Pkt.  Onions,  Yellow  Globe 
il  Pkt.  Spinach,  Long  Standing 

1  Pkt.  Turnip.  White  Globe 

1  Pkt.  Sweet  Peas,  Finest  Mixed 

1  Pkt.  Nasturtiums,  Tall  Mixed 


REMEMBER — We  have  held  the  confidence  of  home  and  market 
gardeners  for  26  years.  And  we  mean  it  when  we  say  we  offer 
you  the  best  strains  the  world  produces  and  save  you  10  to  25%. 
Get  our  catalog  and  see. 


FORREST  SEED  CO 


CORTLAND,  N.  Y 


only 


CPHY*!  A  I  TRIAL  offer 

Cl  a  JLvl/\Ld  10  Full  Size  Packages  ir  .  ^ 


Field  Grown  Tubers 
or  Green  Plants 

of  all  the  famous  Jersey 
and  California  DAHLIAS 

Catalog  on  request 

Limited  quantity  of  extra 
choice  Dahlia  seed,  selected 
from  the  World’s  best  Dahlias. 
$1.00  and  $2.50  per  package. 

FISHER  &  MASSON 

R.  F.  D.  No.  6  Trenton,  N.  J. 


J$1 


ErK 


I  have  been  selling 
strawberry  plants  every 
year  since  1870.  If  you 
want  the  Ups  and  Downs, 
the  Ins  and  Outs,  the 
Success  and  Failure  of 
berry  growing,  send  for 
my  catalogue.  After  you 
have  read  it  you  will  not 
throw  it  into  the  waste 
basket. 

A.  S.  PRATT 
Athol  Mass. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  SSSSSS* 1 

H.  F.  HlIBBS  -  KirkviUe,  N.  V. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  ROSE-Heliborus  Niger 

The  only  all-Winter  outdoor  blooming  plant  in  exis¬ 
tence,  SI. 15  postpaid.  Ernst  Hahn,  Girard,  Pa. 


FREE 


Gardening  Magazine  for  9  mos.  free  to  residents 
of  N.  Y.  State.  Interesting  and  instructive. 
Write  to  RIIlNEBIiCK  FI.OiUL  CC.,Bhineb«ck,  N.y. 


J.  C.  BRINSON  -  Camillus, N.  Y. 

I3C  A.  Y  OF  ALL  KIND  S-ForSa!e 


Three  Good  Blackberries 

Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  the  Ancient  Briton  blackberry? 
How  does  it  compare  with  Snyder  and 
Eldorado  in  hardiness,  quality  and  size? 

Stillwater,  Me.  c.  E.  C. 

Ancient  Briton  is  an  old  standard  va¬ 
riety  which  first  came  to  attention  in 
Wisconsin.  It  is  considered  to  be  hardy, 
though  the  Snyder  is  possibly  more  hardy. 
The  berries  of  Ancient  Briton  are  a  trifle 
larger  than  those  of  Snyder  and  are  of 
better  quality.  Both  varieties  are  good 
commercial  sorts,  vigorous  and  produc¬ 
tive.  Eldorado  is  pushing  more  and  more 
to  the  front.  The  berries  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  other  two  varieties  men¬ 
tioned,  and  are  also  very  good  in  quality. 
Whether  it  is  as  hardy  as  either  Snyder 
or  Ancient  Briton  we  cannot  say,  but  it 
is  being  grown  largely  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  and  is  very  much  liked  there. 

H.  B.  T. 


Good  Soil  Treatment 

I  have  noticed  at  different  times  articles 
in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  ridding  land 
of  wire  grass  and  other  obnoxious  grasses, 
and  I  will  tell  of  my  experience  ’on  a 
small  plot  of  about  two  acres,  which  was 
full  of  wire  grass.  I  plowed  this  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  possible,  sowed  to  oats 
and  Canada  peas,  cut  same  for  hay  when 
the  oats  were  headed  out,  plowed  im¬ 
mediately  and  planted  90-day  Canada 
corn.  At  last  cultivation  of  corn,  sowed 
rye,  which  was  plowed  under  the  next 
Spring.  This  was  done  two  years  in  suc¬ 
cession.  and  the  lot  is  almost  entirely 
clear  of  wire  grass,  and  I  have  had  two 
crops  a  year  besides  clearing  up  the  land. 

Connecticut.  E.  B.  L. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  not  only  a  good 
method  for  killing  out  weeds  and  foul 
grass,  but  a  fine  thing  for  any  soil. 
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the  roots,  the  age,  the  stamina  to 
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SAVE  15% 

by  using 


METAL  RIM 

BERRY  BASKETS 


CAR  LOTS  OR  LESS  QUANTITY 
Write  for  samples  and  quotations 


H.  E.  MONTAGUE 

47  Jay  Street,  New  York 

Factory  capacity  for  1924  over  30,000,000 


FLOWER  BULBS 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

We  are  able  this  sea¬ 
son  to  offer  some  of 
the  high-price  gladioli 
varieties  at  commer¬ 
cial  prices. 

Our  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  lists  oft  gladioli, 
dahlias, lilies, etc.,  car¬ 
ries  exclusive  inform¬ 
ation  on  cultureand 
hybridizing. 

SPECIAL  PINETUM  $1 
GLADIOLI  OFFER 

12  Diener  and  Kund- 
erd  varieties  (labeled) 
usually  listed  at  from  $5  to  $8. 

PINETUM  $2  DAHLIA  COLLECTION 

(12  tubers  of  superior  varieties.) 

Sample  gladioli  bulbs  of  new  varieties  to  actual 
commercial  growers. 


E.  CRAWFORD  JONES  (PINETUM  GARDENS) 

Oceanside  10,  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 


Strawberries 


Keith  s  New  Land  plants  pay  big  profits.  One  plant¬ 
ing  insures  three  good  crops.  Easy  to  raise.  Keith’s 
plants  grown  on  fresh, virgin  soil  are  strong, healthy , 
vigorous,  deep-rooted  and 
productive. 

$500  to  $700 

with  plenty  of  fresh  straw¬ 
berries  for  the  home  table. 
Others  are  doing  it— so  can 
you.  Keith’s  “Ways  to  Suc¬ 
cessful  Berry  Culture”  free 
to  customers.  Write  today 
for  our  catalog.  It’s  Free. 
KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY 
Box  900  Sawyer,  Mich. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

QUALITY  SOYBEANS 
OATS  OR  CORN 

BUY 

CERTIFIED  SEED  FROM 

The  Johnson  Seed  Farms 

Growers  of  Select  Farm  Seeds 
STRYKER,  OHIO 

FOR  NEARLY  HALF  A  CENTURY 

we  have  been  supplying  the  Fanner  and 
Fruit  Grower  with  Fruit  Trees,  Berry- 
Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Trees. 

OUR  PRICE  CATALOG  IS  READY 

Write  for  copy  today 

CALL’S  NURSERIES 

Established  1877  Perry,  Lake  County,  Ohio 


the  Plunger 

Tree  Pruner 
D.  H.  Watts,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Varieties:— Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Succession  and 
Flat  Dutch.  Prices:  200  for  SI;  500  for  SI. 7  5; 
], 000  for  S3,  postpaid.  By  Express,  S3  per  1,000. 
Onion,  Beet,  and  Lettuce  Plants  same  pr-ice. 
Piedmont  Plant  Co.  Greenville,  S.  C. 


30,000  Inspected  and  Certified 

Cuthbert  Red  Raspberry  Sets 

Absolutely  free  from  disease.  S30  per  M.,  F.  O.  B. 

White  Farm  Co.  -  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


R(T\  n  T  C  WASHINGTON 
U  \J  E  ^9  ASPARAGUS 

Genuine,  pedigreed  stock.  The  kind  that  means 
success.  Large,  one-year,  500—810;  1,000— S16; 
5,000— 8  7  5,  F.  O  B.,  Cash. 

W.  H.  &  S.  H.  PARKER  -  Hadley,  Mass. 


IMPROVED  ROBUST  BEANS 

Heaviest  yielding  existing  variety  and  latest  im¬ 
proved  Agricultural  College  Strain.  Ninety-four  %  ger¬ 
mination.  Not  polished  or  hand  picked  Ninety  lb.  bag. 
Six  Dollars,  Owosso.  Will  pick  about  three  lbs.  to  Bag. 
A.  B ■  COOK  Owosso,  Michigan 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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REERS 

GARDEN  BOOK 


is  more  than  a  catalogue — it  is 
an  indispensable  guide  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  growing  Vegetables  or 
Flowers.  Many  thousands  of 
amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  rely  almost  wholly 
on  its  expert  advice  and  are 
never  without  a  copy. 
Hundreds  of  pictures,  some  in 
natural  colors,  feature  the 
Dreer  specialties  in  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs  and  add 
much  to  the  interest  of  the 
book. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a 
copj'  of  this  invaluable 
Garden  Book  free,  if  you 
will  mention  this  publica¬ 
tion. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa 


'hildfSeedr 

Our  1924  Spring  Catalog  will 
be  sent  free  upon  request. 
It  is  bright  and  the  most  easily 
read  Seed  Catalog 


NEW 
COLOR 
k  HARMONY] 

XHARL 


published,  describ¬ 
ing  new  novelties 
and  many  attrac¬ 
tive  offers  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables 
illustrated  in 
color.  Catalog 
free.  Send 
for  your 
copy  to¬ 
day. 


Our  new  Garden 
Color  harmony 
Chart  (which  cannot 
be  supplied  by  any 
other  seedsmen)  solves 
the  problem  of  color  group¬ 
ing.  The  price  of  this  chart 
with  other  helpful  material  $2 
Fully  described  in  our  calalog 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

FLORAL  PARK.  N.  Y. 

Consolidated  with  Edward  T.Bromiield  Seed  Co. 


Free  Garden  Guide 


This  138-page,  fully  illustrated  book  tells 
how,  when  and  what  to  plant  to  have  the 
choicest  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Special  Coupon  Offer 

The  coupon  included  in  our  Garden  Guide 
saves  you  25c.  on  seed  purchases  of  $1.00 
or  more.  Write  today  for  this  book  and 
money-saving  coupon. 

Free  floioer  seeds  with  orders  of  50c.  or  more 

ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY 

Established  1828 

Dept.U  Philadelphia 


D SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock— None 
Better— 54  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Extra 
lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  catalogue  has  over 
700  pictures  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Ill. 


are  eo  much  better  than  most  other 
M ■  roses  that  we  guarantee  them  to  bloom 
or  refund  your  money.  We  also  put  a 
-  durable  white  star  label  with  our 
name  and  the  name  of  the  rose  on 
tne  plant  as  the  sign  of  that  quality 
which  enables  us  to  make  this  remark¬ 
able  guarantee.  Send  todav  for  the 
52-page  illustrated  catalog  FREE. 

CONARD  &  JONES  CO.,  Robt.  Pyle,  Pres. 
Rose  Specialists,  Box  4,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Guaranteed  to  Bloom 


ENSILAGE  CORN 
Seeds,  Nursery  Stock- 
Poultry  Supplies 

From  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
Send  lor  our  1921  Catalogue 

Field,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Nursery  Stock, 
Field  and  Ensilage  Seed  Corn.  Sixteen  full  pages  devoted 
to  Poultry  Supplies,  including  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Feeders,  Fountains  and  other  equipment.  Write  today. 

YVetsel  Seed  Co.,  70  Court  Square,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


ALBERTA  Q  A  Tg 

l.  CANADIAN  GROWN  m 


HEAVY 

CLUSTER,  CANADIAN 

(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  bu.) 

$1.25  per  bu.  of  32  lbs.  Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 


F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 


202-204  W. 
SYRACUSE 


Genesee  St. 

N.  Y 


Starting  Plants  Under  Glass 

A  goodly  number  of  hotbed  sash  is  a 
most  essential  part  of  the  equipment  on 
farms  in  the  trucking  section  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  Co.,  N.  J.  As  is  generally  known, 
Swedesboro  is  the  center  of  the  early  to¬ 
mato-growing  section  of  New  Jersey. 
The  general  use  of  hothouses  and  cold 
frames  for  starting  the  plants  enables 
growers  to  ship  tomatoes  in  carlots  many 
weeks  ahead  of  the  regular  field  crop.  A 
very  profitable  industry  has  been  built  up 
through  the  judicious  use  of  hotbed  sash. 

I  believe  this  line  of  trucking  work  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  and  that  future  years 
will  see  a  far  greater  use  of  glass,  not 
only  here,  where  the  work  has  already 
started,  but  in  other  sections  where,  so 
far,  little  has  been  done. 

The  standard  size  sash  used  here  is 
3 xT  ft.,  and  we  find  it  much  better  all 
around  than  the  3x6  used  in  other  sec¬ 
tions.  At  first  sash  were  used  only  for 
tomatoes.  Now  peppers  and  eggplant  are 
started  in  large  quantities  in  frames,  just 
as  are  the  tomatoes,  and  they,  too,  are 
ready  for  market  far  ahead  of  the  main 
crop,  and  pay  very  well.  A  point  not 
usually  considered  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  glass  in  starting  crops  is  the  fact 
that  a  transplanted  plant  will  yield  heav¬ 
ier  than  one  planted  in  the  field  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  without  being  disturbed. 
Thus  extreme  earliness  and  larger  yield 
both  figure  tremendously  in  the  season's 
profits,  and  far  more  than  offset  the  extra 
expense  of  starting  the  plants  under 
glass.  Last  season  we  tried  starting 
sweet  corn  under  glass,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  it  can  be  grown  with  profit  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  easier  to  grow  than  al¬ 
most  any  crop  we  have  tried  under  glass. 
A  great  deal  can  be  crowded  under  a  sin¬ 
gle  sash,  and  it  stands  transplanting 
quite  well.  Our  corn,  started  under  glass, 
was  the  first  Jersey  corn  to  reach  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  last  season.  It  sold  for 
$2.50  per  %-bu.  .basket.  Four  crops  usu 
ally  considered  hard  to  transplant  are 
cantaloupes,  cucumbers,  squash  (White 
Bush  or  Pattypan)  and  Lima  beans.  Yet 
it  has  been  demonstrated  here  that  all  can 
be  transplanted  successfully  by  using  the 
same  method  as  is  used  for  tomatoes. 

The  main  drawback  in  the  past  with 
transplanting  such  crops  as  cantaloupes 
and  Lima  beans  was  that  plant  lice 
seemed  to  attack  them  quicker  than  field- 
grown  plants.  I  suppose  this  came  about 
because  a  few  plant  lice  got  on  the  plants 
under  glass,  and  then  when  the  plants 
were  transplanted  the  lice  were  taken 
right  along,  and  a  quick  infestation  fol¬ 
lowed.  Now,  nicotine  dust  effectively 
takes  care  of  that  trouble  as  soon  as  it 
starts. 

Large-scale  undertakings  of  new  meth¬ 
ods  usually  come  rather  slow.  Just  now 
growers  here  feel  they  have  about  all  they 
can  handle  with  growing  tomatoes,  egg¬ 
plants  and  peppers  under  glass,  but  as 
time  goes  on  and  competition  becomes 
keener  these  other  crops  will  no  doubt 
work  their  way  in.  A  difference  of  two 
or  three  weeks  usually  makes  a  tremen¬ 
dous  difference  in  the  price  of  early  truck. 

For  three  years  we  grew  about  two 
acres  of  Early  White  Bush  squash,  start- 
|  ed  under  glass.  They  came  in  two  or 
three  weeks  ahead  of  the  main  crop,  and 
made  a  good  profit  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  production  by  the  time  the  field- 
planted  crop  commenced  to  pick,  and  the 
yield  was  far  heavier  than  the  field-plant¬ 
ed  squash.  However,  each  year  early 
tomatoes  paid  better,  acre  for  acre,  than 
the  squash,  and  while  that  condition  ex¬ 
ists  we  will,  of  course,  stick  mainly  to 
the  tomatoes.  It  does  no  harm,  though, 
to  experiment  and  see  what  other  crops 
will  do  under  rthe  same  system.  The 
knowledge  may  be  valuable  sometime,  and 
it  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  have  the 
very  earliest  vegetables,  even  if  it  is  only 
in  garden  plots.  This  point  is  of  especial 
interest  to  our  Northern  friends  with  a 
short  growing  season. 

A  brief  description  of  the  methods  of 
growing  and  transplanting  early  vege¬ 
tables,  especially  -tomatoes,  may  be  help¬ 
ful.  The  soil  in  cold  frames  is  made  by 
putting  in  3  in.  of  fine,  well-rotted  stable 
manure.  On  top  of  this  is  placed  2  in.  of 
sandy  loam.  Tomatoes  are  transplanted 
in  this  from  4  to  5  in.  apart  each  way, 
the  rows  being  made  even  each  way  by 
means  of  a  spotting  board.  After  plants 
are  well  rooted  and  growth  starts,  the 
soil  and  manure  is  cut  through  from 
above  with  a  blocker  or  cutter.  Two  or 
three  weeks  later  the  plants  are  lifted 
out  of  the  frames  six  or  eight  at  a  time 
on  a  fork,  and  taken  to  the  field  in  a  cart 
or  wagon.  Each  individual  plant  stands 
in  a  little  cube  of  soil  and  manure  4  to  5 
in.  square  and  5  in.  deep,  and  is  easily 
handled.  There  is  very  little  wilting,  and 
if  weather  is  anywhere  near  right  prac¬ 
tically  ev  ry  plant  will  live. 

Growing  plants  under  glass  requires 
extra  work,  and  each  kind  of  vegetable  re¬ 
quires  different  treatment,  which  can  only 
be  learned  by  experience,  but  the  extra 
profit  from  the  early  fruits  more  than 
repays  one  for  the  additional  attention. 
Altogether  the  investment  in  sash  and 
making  of  them  part  of  our  general  farm 
equipment  is  a  good  policy. 

TRUCKER  JR. 


J  KELLYS’ 

l  CeAtiPAQ-cfs 

^  True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


Shipped  Direct  from  Nursery  to  Grower 


60,000  of  our  trees  have  a  certified,  true  to  name 
seal  fastened  through  a  limb  to  stay  there  until 
the  tree  bears  true  to  name  fruit,  as  guaranteed 
by  us.  1925  plans  call  for  a  still  larger  amount 
of  stock  to  bear  this  seal.  Place  your  order  early 
for  your  share  of  the  60,000  sealed  trees. 

Established  in  1880 

44  years’  experience  in  growing  true  to  name 
trees  has  won  for  us  the  reputation  of  honest 
representation  of  our  stock.  We  understand 
thoroughly  how  each  particular  kind  of  stock 
should  be  cared  for  and  packed  to  reach  you  / 
in  perfect  condition. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog 

Our  new  1924  catalog  tells  how  our  trees  were 
certified  to  be  true  to  name.  It  also  lists  shrubs, 
ornamental  trees,  roses,  grape  vines,  goose¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  and  other  small  fruits. 

Orders  are  booked  in  order  of  their  receipt. 


Kellys’  true  to  name  fruit  trees  have  been  shipped  direct 
from  nursery  to  grower  for  over  44  years.  This  method  of 
distribution  saves  the  grower  the  middleman’s 
profit — we  have  no  agents — you  save  their  com¬ 
mission. 


On  Own  Roots 


Tot-grown  rose  bushes,  on  own  roots,  for 
every  one  anywhere.  Plant  any  time. 

Old  favorites  and  new  and 
rare  sorts,  the  cream  of  the 
world’s  productions.  “Din- 
gee  Hoses’’  known  as  the  best 
for  73  years.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  any  wherein  U.S. 
Write  for  a  copy  of 
Our  k‘New  <Jiiide  to  Rose  Culture” 
for  1924.  It'g  Jb’HEK. 
wonderful  “Dingee  Hoses”  in 
mtfural  colors.  It’s  more  than  a  catalog — 
it, 'a  the  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest  and 
Treading  Rose  Growers  in  America.  A  practical  work  on  rose 
and  flower  culture  for  the  amateur.  Offers  500  varieties  Roses 
and  other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds  and  tells  how  to  if  row 
them.  Edition  limited.  Established  1850.  70  Greenhouses . 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Box  395,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Plant  Now 


Some  Special  Offers 
to  Introduce  Our 
Stock  to  You. 


We  will  send  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  in  good 


condition  guaranteed . 

10  Concord  Grapes,  No.  1  2-year-old,  for . $1.50 

10  Assorted  Grapes,  No.  1..  .  3.00 

6  Fruit  Trees,  1  year,  2  each.  Cherry,  Apple,  Beach  1.50 
100  California  Privet  Hedge  Plants,  12  to  15  ins .  5.00 


IPS'"  Or  all  four  collections  for  $0.00  prepaid. 

Send  for  REDUCED  list  of  all  kinds  of  TREES.  PLANTS  and 
VINES.  (Established  1855.  68th  Year.) 


BARNES  NURSERIES 
(College  Hill)  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FRUITTREES 

BERRY  PLANTS,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3  to 4-ft.  Apple  Trees,  35c;  3-ft.  Peach,  30c  each, 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow.  True  to  N  a  in  e. 
Flower  and  Garden  Seeds.  Send  for  1924  Catalog 
and  save  money,  buying  direct  from  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva.  Ohio 


450,000  T 

vmmmmfmmmi  gj 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  20<- 
Catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  E.Fredonia,  N.Y. 


GRAPEVINES 
FRUIT  TREES 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
NEW  WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS.  ORNA 
MENTAL  SHRUBS,  all 


C  E7  ET  O  leading  varieties  of  garden  and  (lower 
Cr  E.  Ei  mJ  ^9  seeds.  Every  l  eader  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  should  have  a  copy  of  our  new  catalogue. 

RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO.  Geneva.  Ohio 


TRFF<tRPLANTS  Thousands  of  Fruit  troos. 
I  KCLStRrLHH  t  9  Pr|vot  hedging,  etc.,  di¬ 
rect  to  you  at  lower  prlcos.  Large  assortment.  Llstfree. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  123.  Westminster,  Md. 


Plant  KUDZU  tor  Hay  and  Pasture  tritions 

than  alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Needs  no  lime  or  fertilizer 
on  poor,  acid  land  and  never  has  to  he  replanted.  Write 
for  information.  Cherokee  Farms.  Monticello,  Florida 


APPLETREES 

All  of  the  leading  varieties  one  and  two-year-old  at  pre¬ 
war  prices.  Write  for  our  special  planters  wholesale 
descriptive  price  list.  It  will  save  you  big  money.  Three 
sample  trees,  your  selection  of  varieties,  on  receipt  of  $1. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES  Princess  Anne.  Md. 


Peach,  Apple  and  Other  Fruit  Trees 

Grapevines,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses, etc.  Good  stock,  well  graded  and  carefully  packed. 
Catalog  free.  Established  1891.  H.J.  CHAMPION  8  SDN,  Perry, Ohio 


Kudzu  Roots  H.  W  Bork 


$4.50  per  100. 

Route  3  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


“WE  GROW  EVERYTHING 
UNDER  THE  SUN” 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  write  for  our  BIG  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  and  MONEY  SAVING  PRICES  today  on 
FRUIT.  SHADE,  ORNAMENTAL  and  EVERGREEN  TREES, 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES  and  PERENNIALS. 

EAST  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


Grow  more  fruit.  Increase  your  income.  Im¬ 
prove  your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Fraa 
catalogue.  HITCHEM/S  NURSERY,  Beverly,  Ohio 


,  . . . . . . .  ’ 

::  1876— OUR  FORTY-NINTH  YEAR— 1924  \\ 

The  I.  W.  SCOTT  CO. 

500  Liberty  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  113  Diamond  St.  !! 

' 1  «  > 

;;  AGRICULTURAL  C''C'Y?Y^GL  POULTRY 

;;  IMPLEMENTS  OHfl£LiJL>ft3  SUPPLIES  j; 

°  <  ► 

Our  200-page  catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Field  Seeds,  Agri-  1 1 

<i  cultural  Implements,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  Sprayers,  Poultry,  Dairy  and  Bee  !! 
u  supplies  will  be  mailed  free  on  request.  Write  for  it  today. 

EVERYTHING  for  FARM,  GARDEN  and  POULTRY. 

t« .  . .  $  ••■++  •  *  *  wt*r . . . . . 
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’c  Trees, Shrubs 
^  Vines 


Get  Your  McIntosh 
Red  Apple  Trees  Now 


j*. 
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THIS  splendid  apple  is  oive  of  the  leading  money  making  varie¬ 
ties  in  New  York  State  and  the  eastern  United  States.  Its 
color  is  such  a  beautiful  bright  red ;  its  flesh  so  firm,  crisp 
and  tender  ;  and  its  flavor  so  delicious  that  it  is  naturally  one  of 
the  favorites  on  the  market,  enjoys  a  big  demand,  and  brings  top 
prices. 

Good  fruit  trees  are  not  so  plentiful  this  year.  Nurserymen  will 
be  sold  out  more  quickly  than  usual. 

We  have  a  fair  supply  of  McIntosh  Red  apple  trees.  We  don’t 
know  how  long  they’ll  last.  If  you  would  like  to  profit  by  plant¬ 
ing  some  of  Green’s  McIntosh  Red  apples  this  season,  we  urge  you 
to  place  your  order  now.  These  trees  are  going  rapidly. 

Don’t  delay.  You  know  when  you  get  Green’s  stock,  you  get  the 
high  quality  that  pays  best.  Full-rooted,  vigorous,  healthy,  straight, 
well  formed  hardy  northern  grown  trees,  true  to  name.  You  know 
you’re  dealing  with  a  nursery  that  has  pleased  many  thousands  for 
nearly  50  years  and  will  please  you. 

Other  Specialties :  Green’s  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum, 

Cherry  and  Quince  trees.  Dwarfs  in  Apple  and  Pear.  Green’s 
Famous  Caco  Grapes.  Berry  Bushes,  etc. 

Write  now  for  Green’s  Big  1 924  Catalog— Free 

An  interesting,  enjoyable  textbook  on  growing 
things  of  many  kinds  and  varieties.  Full  of  val¬ 
uable  hints  by  G.  A.  Green,  Now’s  the  time  to  plan 
and  order  for  your  1924  planting  for  profit.  Write 
today  for  this  helpful  catalog. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 

638  Green  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ; 


from  NURSERY  to  YOU  "At  Money  Saving  Prices 


Cat, 
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Maule’s  1924  Seed  Book 

THIS  great  seed  book  gives  the  full  benefit  of  our 
47  years’  experience  as  seedsmen.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  users  of  Maule’s  Seeds,  whether  vegetable 
or  flower,  have  gardens  that  are  the  talk  of  the  neighborhood. 

Each  lot  of  Maule’s  Seeds  is  tested  for  germination  and  grow¬ 
ing  power  so  you  are  always  sure  to  have  a  most  successful 
garden.  In  buying  seeds  from  us  you  are  dealing  with 
a  house  that  is  concentrating  all  of  its  efforts  on  seeds, 
roots  and  bulbs,  and  ia  thus  giving  you  a  definite 
specialized  service. 

And  in  the  Maule  Seed  Book  you  can  find  all  you 
want  to  know  about  seeds,  planting  and  cultivation. 

Don't  order  seeds  until  you  get  this  great  seed  catalog .• 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 
814Mau!eBldg.,  Dept.  P,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

maule's  seeds 

Once  Grown -Always  Grown 


SEED  OATS  HEAvVwraT” 

•r  'Sts  42  to  44  11)S.  per  bushel.  Ext  ra  heavy  yielders.  Get 
■  >nr  free  sample  and  low  price  by  return  mail  and  save 
money.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Certified  Manehu — Midwest — Inoculation  Dirt. 

C.  li.  NEWTON  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


Certified  Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes.  Heavy  yield, 
el's.  Almost  disease  free.  GLENN  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.V- 


Hedge  for  Screen 

Adjoining  my  property  for  about  300 
ft.  neighbors  have  built  some  unsightly 
huts  and  other  objectionable  features.  I 
have  a  good  line  of  trees  covering  this 
space,  but  would  like  to  plant  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  line  an  impenetrable  hedge 
which  would  give  height,  screen,  and  keep 
these  undesirables  out.  What  would  be 
the  proper  thing  to  plant?  j.  n. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  do  not  understand  from  your  let¬ 
ter  whether  the  .screen  you  wish  to  plant 
would  be  shaded  by  the  adjacent  trees  or 
not.  A  very  good  screen  is  formed  by  the 
common  privet,  Ligustrum  vulgare.  which 
will  grow  10  ft.  tall,  or  more.  This  will 
grow  in  shade  and  can  be  thickened  at  the 
base  by  judicious  pruning.  It  would  not 
be  impenetrable,  however,  but  the  Osage 
orange,  Maclura  pomifera,  much  used  for 
hedges  in  the  Middle  West,  is  spiny,  and 
would  form  an  armed  screen  very  discour¬ 
aging  to  trespassers.  It  grows  rapidly, 
and  is  not  particular  as  to  soil.  With 
occasional  trimming  it  may  be  kept  in 
shape,  but  when  old  it  gets  rather  thin  at 
the  bottom.  The  handsomest  screen  for 
such  a  place  would  be  arbor  vitae  or  hem¬ 
lock,  kept  trimmed  to  form  a  solid  wall, 
but  these  evergreens  are  slower  growing 
than  the  privet  or  Osage  orange,  and  we 
judge  you  want  immediate  relief  from  an 
unpleasant  situation. 


How  a  Woman  Raises  Her  Plants 

The  weather  outside  is  cold,  but  inside 
our  old-fashioned  stone  house  we  are  very 
comfortable  with  our  chunk  stove  burning 
nice  big  beech  or  maple  blocks  of  dry 
wood,  and  with  a  dish  of  apples  and  one 
of  nuts  beside  us  on  the  table.  My  hus¬ 
band  (who  is  a  real  farmer),  and  I  take 
our  seed  catalogs,  and  begin  to  make  out 
our  orders.  Of  course  it  takes  several 
evenings,  as  we  do  not  get  our  chores 
done  until  late,  and  we  want  to  be  sure 
just  what  we  are  going  to  order.  We 
always  order  our  farm  seeds,  corn,  grass 
and  clover  seeds  early,  so  we  are  sure 
they  will  be  here  all  ready  when  we 
want  them.  Don’t  wait  for  your  seeds 
until  you  are  ready  to  sow  them,  and 
then  have  to  take  just  what  the  dealer 
happens  to  have  left. 

We  raise  all  our  own  plants  for  the 
flowers  as  well  as  the  vegetable  garden, 
and  perhaps  if  I  give  a  little  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  part  of  a  garden  that  gives 
us  a  good  share  of  our  living  it  may  help 
someone  else  to  have  good  things  to  eat 
the  year  around,  and  a  lot  of  pretty 
flowers  with  little  expense  and  not  too 
much  work.  Farmers  of  today  are  busy 
folks  if  they  make  any  money  farming, 
and  a  little  pleasure  mixed  in  helps  a 
lot.  It  always  makes  me  cheerful  to 
look  at  a  bed  of  saucy  little  pansy  faces 
as  I  am  washing  my  milk  pails  in  the 
back  yard  under  an  apple  tree,  where 
I  have  a  work  table  for  Summertime. 

I  have  looked  over  seeds  I  have  left 
from  last  year,  and  have  my  list  for  this 
year  ready,  but  I  want  to  read  carefully 
so  as  to  be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  both 
early  and  late  varieties.  Of  course  there 
are  all  the  old  “tried  and  true,”  but  we 
like  to  try  something  new  almost  every 
year,  but  that  is  always  an  extra.  Never 
give  up  something  you  are  sure  is  good 
for  an  experiment. 

Of  course,  different  localities  require 
different  varieties,  but  here  in  northern 
New  York  we  have  the  dirt  in  the  cellar 
(put  in  last  Fall).  About  the  middle  of 
March  put  the  earth  in  boxes  or  basins, 
that  have  first  been  filled  about  one- 
third  full  of  fresh  horse  manure,  then  fill 
with  dirt,  water  well  and  let  stay  where 
it  is  warm  until  thoroughly  warmed 
through.  Then  sow  some  early  tomatoes. 
We  sow  Earliana,  John  Baer,  Bonny 
Best.  Then  a  little  later  sow  Matchless, 
which  is  especially  good  for  main  crop 
and  some  Stone  for  later.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  sow  peppers  and  celery  a  little 
earlier  if  you  can,  as  these  seeds  are 
slow  to  germinate,  but  if  you  are  not 
ready  late  March  will  do.  Then  there 
must  be  some  parsley,  and  a  few  more 
boxes  with  asters  and  pansies. 

About  the  last  week  in  April  we  make 
our  hotbed,  and  all  these  plants  are 
ready  to  transplant  in  here,  about  one 
inch  apart  each  way.  This  will  give 
room  to  take  them  up  caTefully  when  the 
garden  is  made  and  all  danger  of  frost  is 
over.  One  end  of  the  hotbed  should  be 
made  warmer  for  the  tomatoes  and  pep¬ 
pers.  Besides  these  plants,  in  the  hotbed 
we  sow  early  and  late  cabbage,  turnips, 
Brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower  and  a  few 
Zinnias  and  marigolds  for  blooms  earlier 
than  the  seed  sown  in  the  open  ground. 
It  does  not  take  a  large  hotbed  for  these 
things,  and  you  have  all  your  own  plants 
at  a  little  cost,  and  not  only  this  but 
everybody  knows  there  are  always  things 
happening  to  the  plants.  Cutworms  get 
some,  or  the  weather- is  not  right  and 
some  die ;  some  bug  gets  some,  etc.  If 
you  raise  your  own  plants  you  always 
have  enough  to  replace,  besides  having 
some  for  your  less  fortunate  neighbor, 
who.  perhaps,  is  one  who  thinks  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  the  plants,  and  often  finds 
when  he  goes  to  buy  his  supply  the 
grower  is  all  sold  out.  My  advice  is  raise 
your  own,  and  don’t  be  disappointed. 
Have  a  good  garden,  some  pretty  flower 
beds  here  and  there,  and  see  if  you  can 
find  a  pleasanter  place  to  live  than  on 
the  farm.  I  don’t  think  you  can.  I 
know  from  experience  I  can’t,  and  I  hope 
you  join  with  me.  airb.  c.  J.  d. 


West  Branch  Sweepstakes  Seed  Corn 


Heavy -Yielding  Ensilage 

In  a  silage  test  conducted  in  seven  counties 
by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
West  Branch  Sweepstakes  yielded  15.1  tons 
green  corn  per  acre,  containing  2726  lbs.  of 
actual  grain. 

You  can  plant  genuine  certified  seed  of  this 
wonderful  variety,  grown  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  The 
cost  will  be  small— about  90c  an  acre— 6c  worth 
of  seed  will  grow  a  ton  of  the 
best  silage  you  ever  made. 

Grow  ensilage  with  a  big  per¬ 
centage  of  grain;  you’ll  need 
to  buy  less  grain. 


Corn  Direct  from  Growers 

We  are  actual  growers,  selling  direct  to  the 
planters.  Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
inspected  and  certified  by  a  committee  of  three, 
including  a  specialist  from  Penn  State  College. 
Every  ear  is  tipped,  cleaned  and  graded.  We 
guarantee  a  germination  of  90%  or  better. 
Bags  free. 

Ask  your  county  agent  about  this  genuine 
Lycoming  County  West  Branch  Sweepstakes 
Seed  Corn.  Write  us  for 
sample,  prices  and  full  de¬ 
scription.  Take  no  substi¬ 
tute.  Demand  Seed  Corn 
grown  by  the 

Inc. 


W eat  Branch  Co-Operative  Seed  Corn  Growers’  Assn. 
Box  Di  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania 


Luther  Burbank’s  wonderful  new  ex¬ 
tra  early  Tomato.  Fruit  bright  crimson; 
smooth  and  solid;  delicious  quality;  a 
heavy  and  continuous  bearer;  the  skin  slips 
freely  from  the  firm  flesh,  making  the 
Burbank  especially  fine  for  salad.  F.  A. 
B.,  South  Groveland,  Mass.,  writes:  "I 
never  saw  anything  equal  to  the  ‘Burbank’ 
in  quality  and  abundance  of  crop.” 

Our  Seed  is  selected  New-England- 
groivn,  genuine  Burbank  strain.  Prices: 
pkt.,  15c;  2  pkts.,  25c;  postpaid.  Send  coin 
or  stamps.  Order  today. 

Catalog  of  “Honest  Seeds” 


Every  gardener  and  flower  lover 
should  have  our  catalog  of -‘‘Honest  Seeds.” 

This  book  has  68  pages  packed  with  in¬ 
formation  and  139  true-to-life  pictures. 
The  best  catalog  we  have  issued  in 
our  68  years’  experience.  A  postal 
request  brings  it.  Write  today. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 

15  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Id  Business  Since  1856 


\ 


Guaranteed  to  Grow  and  Bloom 
FARGO’S  “TOP-KNOTCH” 
CERTIFIED  ROSES 

Grand,  big,  sturdy  fellows,  1?£- 
2  ft.  high.  Wonderful  color¬ 
ings;  fine  forms;  pleasing  fra¬ 
grance.  Let  us  make  you  up 
a  nice  trial  selection ;  you 
will  be  delighted  with  re¬ 
sults.  Just  a  few  dollars  pro¬ 
vides  a  wonderful  display  that  will  be  a  delight 
for  years.  Cost  but  81.00  each;  3  for  J2.60;  dozen 
810.  Just  mention  colors  preferred  and  order 
today — right  from  this  advt.  Pay  postman  on 
delivery  If  you  prefer,  but  send  NOW. 

FARGO’S  GARDENS  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PlADIOLI— Lily  White,  L.  M.  Foch  (Pink).  Planting  stock; 
U  Blooming  size.  2c  each.  Send  amount  wanted.  Pay 
before  or  after  delivery.  ALBERT  EASTON,  Slaneateles,  N.  T. 


MIC  DIICC  fit  imni  lie  TOO  varieties.  Better  have  our 
Ylt  nAIOC  ULAUIULUO  list.  Small  orders  get  atten¬ 
tion.  E.  N.  TILTON  -  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

Leading  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Horseradish  roots; Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Tomato, 
Egg  Plant,  Beet,  Onion,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  other 
vegetable  plants;  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia, 
Snapdragon  and  other  Perennial  and  Annual  flower 
plants;  Dahlia,  Gladioli,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


TRY  THE 

ATLOCK  FARMS  STRAIN  OF  ASPARAGUS 

Out-yielded  the  Martha  Washington  100%  in  1923.  Official 
test.  100,000  1-year  roots,  well  grown,  from  selected  seed. 

Arthur  F.  Randolph  Bound  Brook  N  J. 


MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB 
ROOTS,  BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY.  RASPBERRY  and  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS  GRAPE  VINES,  CALIF.  PRIVET.  SWEETS 
and  COBBLERS  SEED  POTATOES.  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  Send 
for  your  copy.  Tt’s  free,  M.  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

l-yr. -old  Washington.  $15  per  1,000,  Reading  Giant, 
X-yr.-old,  $10  1,000.  Charles  Willett.  Cnncord  Jet.,  Mass. 


MARY  WASHINGTON 

(rust  resistant ) 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Queen  of  the  Washington  family.  Largest,  Earliest  and 
Most  Prolific  Giant  one  year  roots,  $1?  per  thousand. 
Choice  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants.  Send  for  circular. 

JAY  S.  SKEHAN  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Washington— Mary  Martha  Asparagus— Roots, Seed. 

Prolific— Eai ly— Rust  resistant.  Send  for  pricelist. 
SAMUEL  BURNLEY  Seekouk,  Mass. 


Washington  Asparagus.  25,000.  Good,  sturdy  I-yr.-old 
Roots.  Circular.  PLEASANTVIEW  FARM,  Sadslmrjville,  Fa. 


Cwppt  ninvpr  SppH  Alfalfa,  etc.  Priced  right.  Inocu- 
unccl  UlUVci  OocU  lating  Bacteria  for  bushel,  anyie 
gume,  «0e,  postpaid.  E.  E.  BASIL  Latty,  Ohio 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  Catalog  Free. 

A.  G.  Aldridge  Sons  -  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


Sunnyside  Strain  So!  Af!,e.e  Seed  Potatoes 

Grow  big  crops  of  smooth  white  potatoes.  Selected 
13  years.  Get  our  circular  and  prices  before  you  buy. 

RILEY  BROS.  Sunnyside  Farm  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN— 10  Carloads  Ensilage  Seed  quantity 

of  Yellow  Flint.  Samples  and  prices  on  application. 
Germination  good.  llAHItY  V  AIL,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


A  Inha  <5ppH  Rarlpu  New>  heavy  yielding,  heavy  weight 

Hipild  OBBU  DdllBjf  grain.  Thomas  Haslett,  Hall,  N.Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Yellow  and  Red  Jersey.  $3.00  per  bushel  hamper. 
Order  from  this  ad.  N.  WYNIA,  COLOGNE,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— TRUE  DANISH  BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE  SEED 

Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark.  $2  per  lb.  post¬ 
paid.  C.  J.  Stafford  RouteS  Cortland,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Hotbed  Details 

Part  II 

“Spotting.”— The  third  or  fourth 
leaves  will  be  made,  and  the  plant  4  to  6 
in.  high  by  Mar.  20,  to  he  “spotted”  in 
the  cold  frame.  We  use  the  same  sash 
on  the  cold  frame  as  on  a  hotbed,  but  we 
do  not  dig  it  out  as  deeply,  nor  put  ma¬ 
nure  in  it — only  about  an  8  to  10  in. 
layer  of  rich  light  soil,  compost  generally, 
the  soil  and  manure  from  last  year’s  hot¬ 
bed,  well  firmed  down  and  smooth.  It’s 
mighty  awkward  and  tiresome  to  try  to 
plant  from  boards  laid  across  the  frame, 
so  we  get  right  in  the  bed  on  our  knees 
and  “spot  out”  with  our  hands — they 
beat  any  trowTel  ever  ma.de  for  this  worm. 
A  fertilizer  sack  partly  filled  with  shats 
or  straw  makes  a  good  knee  rest,  and  dry. 
We  lay  each  sash  off  with  our  planting 
stick,  eight  or  nine  rows  about  4  in. 
apart,  and  plant  (spot)  about  4  in.  apart 
in  the  row ;  90  to  120  or  130  plants  to  a 
sash  is  good,  though  they  can  be  crowded 
so  as  to  put  250  to  300  plants  to  a  sash 
as  some  do.  We  settle  the  plant  down 
to  the  first  leaves  and  firm  the  earth 
tightly.  The  plants  must  not  shoot  up 
too  fast,  and  they  must  be  “hardened  off” 
— all  to  be  accomplished  by  the  regulation 
of  the  sash.  On  many  days  the  sash  can 
be  completely  removed,  but  it  all  depends 
on  the  weather  and  your  good  judgment. 
Say  by  April  20  to  25  the  plants  should 
be  ready  for  the  field — each  one  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  bushy  individual,  about  12  to  14  in. 
tall,  with,  in  some  varieties,  particularly 
Earliana,  the  crown  set  in  nearly  full 
blossom.  But  there  is  no  big  hurry. 
There  are  several  weeks  of  grace  if  they 
are  not  quite  ready  by  April  20,  though 
they  should  certainly  be  completely  set 
out  by  May  10  at  the  latest,  as  after  the 
first  the  frost  is  safely  gone. 

Varieties. — I.  X.  L.,  Earliana  and 
Bonny  Best  are  the  leading  early  varie¬ 
ties,  with  Bonny  Best  in  our  opinion  in¬ 
comparably  the  leader,  although  it  is 
about  10  days  later  than  the  others. 
►Stone  leads  as  the  favorite  late  crop  va¬ 
riety.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  we 
get  our  best  seed  from  Northern  New 
York  or  New  England,  and  wTe  send  for 
it  yearly.  It  is  a  small  cost  at  any 
price,  as  an  ounce  or  two  will  make  all 
the  crop  that  one  man  can  handle. 

Further  Care. — We  do  not  spray  our 
plants  for  blight ;  never  in  the  hotbeds  or 
frames,  and  seldom  after  setting  in  the 
field,  though  it  is  recommended  by  ex¬ 
perts.  Too  much  watering  favors  mod 
and  wilt  (bacteria  and  fungoid  diseases) 
and  must  be  guarded  against.  Some 
claim  that  whitewashing  the  inside  of  the 
frames  will  increase  the  heat  by  reflec¬ 
tion  of  'the  sunlight,  a  refinement  that 
has  been  borrowed  from  English  practice, 
and  which  we  have  not  generally  gone 
into.  After  the  plants  are  out  of  the 
bed  in  the  Spring  it  is  usually  neglected 
and  grows  up  into  a  wilderness  of  weeds. 
The  shats  can  be  piled  into  it  to  smother 
them  out,  or  better  yet,  a  few  plants  of 
watermelons  or  cantaloupes,  which  with 
their  spreading  foliage  and  a  little  hoeing 
will  accomplish  the  same  result,  and  grow 
something  desirable  at  the  same  time. 

Bedding  Sweet  Potatoes. — Here  we 
bed  sweet  potato  slips  in  a  bed  that  is  not 
exactly  a  hotbed  or  a  cold  frame,  but  a 
cross  between  the  two.  It  is  generally 
wider,  7  or  8  ft.  or  more,  and  only  a  thin 
layer  of  manure,  3  or  4  in.,  put  in  the 
bottom  and  covered  with  light  soil  and 
kept  comparatively  weft.  It  is  not  cus¬ 
tomary  to  use  sash,  but  the  cheapest  of 
muslin,  which  in  times  back  was  white¬ 
washed,  but  is  now  generally  painted 
with  linseed  oil.  From  this  we  have  bor¬ 
rowed  the  idea  of  not  using  sash  on  our 
cold  frames  sometimes,  but  substitute 
this  oiled  cloth,  which  is  cheaper  but  not 
as  handy  or  efficient.  It  does  very  weil 
for  sweet  potatoes  that  do  not  require  as 
much  hand  nursing  as  tomatoes. 

Careful  Work. — Hotbed  work  is  an 
art  in  itself,  and  the  best  way  to  grasp 
it  is  to  apprentice  yourself  to  some  suc¬ 
cessful  neighbor,  as  I  have  done.  My 
teacher  has  had  40  years  of  experience, 
and  I  honestly  believe  has  forgotten  move 
about  hotbeds  than  most  of  us  will  ever 
know.  He  is  uniformly  successful,  and 
I  have  here  outlined  some  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  that  he  holds  to.  Philip  w.  wolle. 

Ala r y  1  and.v=== - — - -I  j 


Grow  Alfalfa  —  Start  it  this  Spring! 

Here  is  the  right  seed  for  you — let  us 
send  you  free  booklet  giving  all  the  de¬ 
tails  about  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clover . 

ALFALFA  is  the  greatest  money-maker  of  all  the  legumes.  Yields 

. —  .  three  good  crops  per  acre — four  tons  per  acre  is  common — 

some  customers  grow  six  tons  or  better.  Alfalfa  makes  great  feed.  Makes 
fine  hog  or  sheep  pasture— produces  quick  gains  at  low  cost.  Seed  a  field  of 
Alfalfa  this  spring  —  alone  or  with  a  nurse  crop  or  on  Winter  Wheat  like 
clover.  Our  1924  Catalog  gives  full  directions.  Tells  how  inoculation  helps 
get  a  sure  catch — also  other  very  important  pointers. 

Q\X/E7l7’T,fyI  Cl\Z171?  It  your  land  is  not  ready  for  Alfalfa  or  you  want  results 
•J  VV  M  V  L*il\  */j/s  year,  plant  Sweet  Clover.  Sown  this  Spring  will 

make  a  fine  growth  this  Fall.  Next  year,  you  can  harvest  two  heavy  crops  of  hay  besides 
pasture  in  the  Fall.  Does  well  on  land  too  poor  for  Alfalfa.  Prepares  land  for  Alfalfa. 
A  great  soil  builder. 

“Northwest”  Brand  Alfalfa  Seed  —  This 

Seed  is  grown  in  the  extreme  Northwest— close  up  to  the 
North  Rockies— where  seasons  are  severe.  Only  strong, 
hardy  plants  can  live  in  such  a  climate— the  result  is  a 
hardy  strain  that  stands  winters  well.  Our  stock  was 
selected  by  an  expert  buyer  who  had  instruction  to  get 
the  best.  He  had  to  pay  a  trifle  extra  but  the  seed  was 
worth  it— clean,  bright,  strong  and  hardy. 

“Grimm”  Alfalfa  — Many  folks  prefer  this  strain 
—some  mix  it  with  our  ‘  ‘Northwest’  ’  Brand.  Our  stock 
was  inspected,  sealed  and  certified  genuine  by  officers  of 
the  Idaho  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

W.  F.  Filkins,  New  York,  writes:  “We  have  a  fine  seeding  of  Alfalfa 
on  a  20-acre  wheat  field— sown  with  wheat.  Just  think  of  it !  I  bought 
5  bus.  Seed  of  you  last  Spring.  Two  of  Grimm’sandthreeof  the  other 
and  mixed  it.” 

F/mlof _ We  have  genuine  Seed  of  the  valuable  White  Blossom 

OU/Cct  dOl/Cf  variety.  Biennial  —  lasts  two  years.  Our  stocks  of 
Sweet  Clover  are  new  crop  Northern  grown — "scarified”  by  machinery.  This 
process  greatly  aids  germination— permits  germ  to  get  proper  moisture. 

D  _  J  _ Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  Red  Clover  in  the  rotation. 

M\fSU  KslUUKT  A  good  stand  this  summer  means  a  good  hay  crop  next  year 
and  a  big  corn  crop  the  year  after.  Our  “Extra”  Brand  is  the  best  obtainable. 

Comes  from  Northern  sections  that 
make  for  hardiness. 

Tests  average  99 %  pure.  Germ¬ 
ination  is  almost  perfect.  You  can 
prove  this  for  yourself.  The  color, 
too,  is  right  and  the  Seed 
plump  and  sound.  Cleaned  and 
recleaned. 


White  Blossom  Sweet  Clover. 

A  two-year  plant. 

OA  TS - F°r  years,  our  buyers  have 

_____  sought  the  best  Seed  Oats  in 
the  Northern  sections  where  they  reach  per¬ 
fection. 


tt  i 


Lancaster  Sure  Crop  ’  *  Seed  Corn 


Shadeland  Climax”-  popu. 

lar  “tree”  variety — has  been ^>utyielding other  kinds. 
Our  supply  comes  from  the  State  of  Washington- 
agricultural  experts  there  have  inspected,  sealed  and 
certified  this  stock  as  genuine.  We  have  just  a  lim¬ 
ited  supply  of  this  immensely  popular  Oats.  You 
must  act  quickly  to  reserve  your  Seed. 

“Improved  White  Russian” 

—a  “side”  or  “horse-mane”  type  of  Oats.  A  Penn¬ 
sylvania  customer  writes:  “My  ‘Improved  White 
Russian  Oats’  did  admirably  well— 100  binder  sheaves 
threshed  out  9  1-4  bushels  per  hundred  sheaves, while 
my  iother  Oats  threshed  only  B  to  6  bushels  per  100 
sheaves.”  Our  stock  comes  from  North  Dakota- 
direct  from  the  growers,  who  take  extra  precautions 
to  maintain  the  true  “White  Russian”  typo.  Enough 
seed  of  this  variety  is  always  hard  to  get.  Those 
who  order  early  avoid  a  possible  disappointment. 

Swedish  Select— S& 

variety  out-yielded  others  over  a  ten-year  period. 
Yields  well  on  high  dry  land  where  many  varieties 
do  not  succeed.  A  first-class  “tree”  variety  at  a 
very  moderate  price.  Send  for  free  sample  and 
judge  for  yourself. 

SEED  CORN -  _The  best  Seed  Corn  costs  so  little  — only 

______ ._ __  35  to  40c  an  acre  — that  every  farmer  can 

afford  to  plant  our  Seed. 

“Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop ”  around  Corn 

for  silage  or  husking.  Produces  heavy  tonnage  of  fine  silage  with 
plenty  of  grain.  Matures  for  husking  well  to  the  North.  Makes  great 
silage  still  farther  North.  “I  planted  16  acres  of  your  ‘Lancaster 
County  Sure  Crop  Corn’  writes  Ernest  E.  Van  Duyna,  New  Jersey. 
“It  is  one  of  the  finest  16  acres  of  corn  ever  grown  in  this  section  of 
Morris  Co.” 

“White  Cap  Yellow  Dentn-i^e0^^e^°l 

winning  corn,  just  the  thing  for  the  Corn  Club  boys — and  older  farmers  as  well 
— who  want  a  corn  to  be  proud  of.  A  heavy-yielder  of  good  solid  ears.  Ripens 
mid-season. 


Prize-winning  “Shadeland  Climax’ 


Catalog  and  Samples  FREE 


Hoffman’s  Farm  Seed  Book  for  1924  describes 
and  pictures  all  the  Seeds  mentioned  here.  Also 
Grass  Seeds,  Soy  Beans,  Canada  Peas,  and  Maine- 
grown  Seed  Potatoes.  If  you  keep  hogs  you’ll  want 
to  learn  about  our  hog  pasture  mixture  —  makes 
more  pork  at  less  cost  per  pound.  Good  for  sheep, 
too.  This  Book  tells  how  to  succeed  with  Alfalfa 
in  the  East— how  to  grow  bigger  crops  of  Clover, 
Soy  Beans  and  other  Legumes  through  inoculation. 

Money -back  Guarantee 

and  Freight-paid  Offer 

are  fully  explained  in  our  1924  Catalog.  Hoffman’s  Seeds  must 
please  you,  or  you  reedn’t  keep  them. 

Write  today.  Mention  this  paper  and  crops  that  interest  you. 
We’ll  send  Samples  FREE,  besides  the  Book  and  latest  Price  List. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  1 5-B  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


n  A  mm  I  36  Bulbs,  S  colors . $1 .00 

uLAUlULl 42  Fancy. 10  color*  .  3.00 

Guarari -tested  to  blossom. 

Colored  Gladiolus  Book,  with  cultural  directions,  FREE 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  Guaranteed  Bulbs,  Box  12,  West  Medway,  Mass- 

Beauty,  Bliss,  Carman,  Cobbler, 
Green  Mt, Hebron,  Hustler, Ohip, 
King,  Rose,  Russett.  Other*.- 
C.  FORD  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES 


Be  Sure  Your  Clover  is 
American  Grown 


7 and  check  upon  these  Field  Seed  Prices. 
RED  CLOVER  —  Metcalf’s  recleaned, 
medium,  guaranteed  American  grown; 

per  bu.  of  *»0-lb . $1  7.50 

ALSIKE— Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per  bu. 

of  60-lb. .  SI  2.00 

SWEET  CLOVER— Metcalf’s  Scarified 
White  Blossom;  per  bu.  of  fi0-lb  $1  1 .50 
TIMOTHY — Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per 
bu.  of  45  lb . $4.70 

Other  Metcalf  Specials: 

include  Telephone,  Alderman  and  TIioiiium  Lax  ton 
Pea*,  Alberta  Planter  Oat*  and  recleaned  Timothy 
and  Alftike,  iii>%  Al»Ike. 

Bags  free  —  freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs. 

Wr  e  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  value,  quality 
and  service  offered  you  in  field  seeds  and  farm  supplies 
by  the  mail  order  department  of  the  Metcalf  stores. 

Your  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  about  our  responsibility 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  202-204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

PROTECT  Seed  Potatoes 

TREAT  WITH  J.-J.  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE 

Obtainable  throueh  your  Bureau  or  Agent.  Trial 
box,  making  over  30  gals,  solution,  mailed  for  75c. 
Write  today.  J.  SCHANZENBACH  CO..  Ine.,  74  Cortlandt  SI  , hew  ».rk 

Gladioli— 20  Varieties,  all  Different,  SI 

var1e*l<-H  ontw,  tf  t*, tight  aepartUely  wuultt  eowt  utaiiy.-j? 

times  price  asked.  UK1.SKK  IlltOS.,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  N.  V. 


DAHLIAS'RARE  and  UNIQUE 

the  world’s  choicest  prize  winning  giants 
UNUSUAL  OFFER  :  One  dozen  tubers,  my  selection  from 
meritorious  named  varieties  exclusively .  $5.00 

Quantity  limited  ;  please  order  promptly  to 
avoid  disappointment.  I  ask  S3  00  deposit 
with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Shipment  at 
planting  time.  Cultural  notes  included. 

GORDON  F.  WAASER  Specialist  in  Exhibition  Dahlias 

1018-130th  Street  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  20 -page  illustrated 
catalog  of  125  magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET.  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y, 

r i  a  nini  i  dahlias  50  mix  Blooming  size  bulbs. 
lll.MIJU/H  Dollar,  prepaid.  Write  for  catalogue. 

W.  H.  T odd  in  Mnrehanl wllln.  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 

guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Stevensville 

Guaranteed 

I 


» 


i 


Being  grown  on  newly 
broken,  virgin  soil, 
Stevensville  plants  have 
remarkable  vigor,  enorm¬ 
ous  reserve  for  quick  growth;  are 
hardy,  stocky  and  are  heavily  and 
deeply  rooted — ready  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Take  hold 
splendidly  in  any 
soil.  Easy  to 


care  for.  Big, 
sure  produc¬ 
ers  of  finest 
berries. 


9  /• '  *  ,  _  - 

Deep 

^  9ooted-stunfy 

*  L  -*■  ^  *  *■* 1  ■  <£</,  NewGround 

Big 

oney  Makers* 

Stevensville  berries  pay  big. 

That’s  because  they  are  large  in 
size,  firm,  wonderfully  luscious. 

Excel  in  texture  and  flavor,  of 
the  very  best  quality  and  always 
satisfy.  They  reach  the  mar 
ket  in  good  condition. 

BEST  STRAINS 

The  COOPER,  world’s  big¬ 
gest  berry;  CHAMPION, 
the  ever- bearing  sensation; 

PREMIER,  earliest  of  all — 
many  other  varieties.  Be  safe 
—  plant  Stevensville  stock 
for  best  results. 

Ornamental  Shrubs, 

Gladioli,  Tulips,  Bulb: 
and  Roses 

Thousands  of  lawns  and  gar¬ 
dens  have  been  beautified  with 
our  ornamentals.  Stevensville  stock  is  nation¬ 
ally  known  for  its  exclusive  beauty  and  its  hardy,  quick 
growing  qualities.  Our  catalog  shows  the  wonderful  col¬ 
orings  of  our  flowers,  true  to  life.  Like  our  small  fruits, 
we  guarantee  lowest  prices  and  absolute  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  It  will  cost  you  very  little  to  turn  your  home 
surroundings  into  a  paradise  if  you  let  Stevensville  help  you. 

VICTORY 


Michigan’s 
Leading  Nursery1 

All  of  our  50  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  is  concentrated 
in  every  plant  we  ship  you. 
Our  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  is  demonstrated 
to  you  in  the  big  yields  that 
our  strains  produce.  Thous¬ 
ands  all  over  the  country 
come  to  us  year  after  year  be¬ 
cause  of  the  complete  satis¬ 
faction  our  stock  gives. 

,  Whether  it  is  small  fruits  or 
ornamentals,  you 
can  do  better 
with  Stevens¬ 
ville  stock. 


Catalog 


Thisbigcatalog  reproduces 
our  stock  exactly  from  life. 
It  tells  you  about  our  meth¬ 
ods,  our  policies  and  what 
we  do  to  give  you  the  big¬ 
gest  paying 
varieties  in 
America. 
Send  for 
your  free 
copy 
right  now 
and  cash 
in  on  our 
supe¬ 
rior 
stock. 


Our  new  catalog  fully  describes  this  wonder¬ 
ful  new  Raspberry,  also  all  other  leading 
varieties  of  red  and  black  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries.  Grapes,  Currants,  Asparagus,  etc. 
Big  discount  for  early  orders.  Remember  you 
run  no  risk  in  ordering  from  us.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  you  or  money  back.  Fill  in  and 
mail  the  coupon  for  our  big  Free  Catalog, 
illustrated  in  true  colors. 

Stevensville  Nurseries 

Box  21  Stevensville,  Mich. 


Stevensville  Nurseries 

Box  21,  Stevensville,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Catalog  fully  illus¬ 
trated  in  colors,  and  your  latest,  lowest  prices. 


a 

a 

a 

JL 


Name 


Address 


Town . State. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

No  crop  will  give  you  more  money  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 
than  Strawberries.  A  good  profit  is  sure.  A  large  profit  is  possible 
if  you  follow  the  right  methods. 

Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  gives  simple  understandable  infor¬ 
mation  about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries.  It  tells  how 
to  select  and  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 
how  to  cultivate,  what  varieties  to  use,  and  where  to  obtain  good 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Strawberries  are  Brown  chiefly  because  they  yield  such  large  and  sure  profits 
but  they  also  are  the  first  crop  to  bring  in  money  in  the  Spring.  The  big  lus¬ 
cious  red  berries  are  favorites  in  the  home  garden,  and  the  work  can  be  done 
by  women,  children,  amateurs  as  well  as  commercial  growers." 


Free-to-all.  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  interested.  The  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind— thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

CO  cn  Per  1000.  and  up.  Our  strong,  healthy, 
•p^.OU  tremendous  bearing  plants  guarantee  big 
crops  of  luscious  berries.  Bestvarieties  for  all  kinds 
of  soils.  Many  new  varieties  such  as  Eaton,  Bun 
Special,  Premier,  Marvel  and  Cooper. _The_ world  S 

.  _ T- _ 1 - Ct„rrh(irrw 


Fulllineof  Raspberries,  eiacKoerricsdiiu^^ 

GLADIOLI— ROSES— ORNAMENTALS 

Greatly  Large  Stock  of  good  fivonp  Plants 
Reduced  at  $30.00  per  thousand  .7  L  ... 

Prices.  Beautiful  new  color  catalog  free,  Wrtlefoday. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO..  Boil  13  Bridgman.Micb, 


STRAWBERRIES 

Our  free  book  tells  how  you  can 
have  strawberries  summer  and 
fall  right  in  your  own  back  yard. 
Written  by  the  Strawberry  King. 
Tells  how  you  can  grow  the  big, 
fancy,  delicious  kind.  Write  for  your 
copy  NOW.  IT’S  FREE.  U2> 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY 

Box  2112,  Three  Rivers,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

SEN. DUNLAP 
(5)  $2.50  per  1000 
Lupton  and 
Big  Joe 
$4.75 
per  1000 
Free  Catalog. 

@  $3.50  per  1000 

Klondyke 

Missionary 

Gandy 

Parsons  Bty. 

@  $3.75  per  1000 

Premier 
,  Sample  (P) 

Aroma 
!  Nick  Ohmer 
j  Campbell’s  Ey. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed— Address 

C.  S.  PERDUE,  Bax  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

THERE  IS  A  REASON.  Be "ore  placing  orders  get  our 

Truth  About  STRAWBERRIES 

$2.50 &  up  perl, 000.  THE  RATHER  B0TS. tdlewitd  Farms, Salisbury,  Md 

Choice  STRAWBERRY  Plants  All  standard  va¬ 
rieties.  Guaranteed  first  class  or  money  refunded. 
Catalogue.  Mrs.  Fllena  Woolt,  Dept.  N,  Allegan,  Michigan 

{STRAWBERRY  3PLANTS  varieties 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue.  Prices  reasonable. 

FINE  WOODS  FARM  Delmar,  Delaware 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  kind  you  want  for  this  Spring's  plant¬ 
ing.  Vigorous,  free  from  disease  and  true 
to  name.  Backed  by  twenty  years’  success¬ 
ful  handling  of  berry  plants,  we  offer  the 
following  choice  varieties  at  pre-war  prices: 


Abington  . 

$4.00 

$0.60 

Aroma  . 

4.00 

.60 

Big  Joe  . 

4.00 

.60 

Campbells  Early  . . 

4.00 

.65 

Chesapeake  . 

10.00 

1.10 

Dunlap  . 

4.00 

.60 

Ekey  . 

4.00 

.60 

First-Quality  . 

4.00 

.60 

Gandy  . . 

4.00 

.60 

Gibson  . 

4.00 

.60 

Glen  Mary  . 

4.00 

.60 

Haverland  (Imp)  . . 

4.00 

.60 

Improved  Heflin  . . . 

5.00 

.65 

Klondyke  . 

3.50 

.60 

Lupton  . 

5.00 

.60 

McAlpin  . . 

Parsons’  Beauty  . . 

4.00 

.60 

4.00 

.60 

Paul  Jones  . 

4.00 

.60 

Premier  . 

5.00 

.65 

Sample  (Imp)  . . . . 

....  11.25 

4.00 

.65 

Warfield  (Imp)  . . . 

4.00 

.65 

Wm.  Belt  . 

4.00 

.75 

Progressive  (Fall) 

...  22.50 

8.00 

1.20 

Write  for  Beautifully  Illustrated 
Catalogue  or  Order  Blrcet 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO.,  Allen,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants  sale 

My  1 6th  Annual  Catalog  will  still  tell  you  about 
“Horsey”  the  great  “Early  Berry,  ”  also  35 
other  varieties.  Asparagus  roots.  Horseradish, 
Raspberry  plants,  Lucretia  Dewberry  plants,  etc. 
Address,  J.  Keifford  Hall,  R  2,  Reids  Grove,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


The  Best  June  and 
Everbearing  varieties. 
Catalog  Free.  BASH,  PERKY,  Georgetown.  Bel. 


Premier  Strawberry  Plants  to%peTd1SctedTi.lSpe; 

4  b.,  P  .Raid.  DAVID  H01HVAV,llttrtly.  Delaware 


Roses  on  Northern  Farms 

One  of  the  first  flowers  to  be  planted 
in  any  garden  is  the  rose,  and  to  read  the 
catalogs  one  would  think  most  roses 
would  withstand  our  Vermont  Winters, 
but  it  is  the  experience  of  my  friends  and 
myself  that  few  even  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  always  hardy. 

First,  in  selecting  a  place  for  roses,  it 
is  better  if  they  can  be  protected  from  the' 
north  winds,  and  also  if  possible  from 
the  west ;  buildings,  light  board  fences, 
or  best  and  most  picturesque  of  all,  stone 
walls.  The  soil  should  be  dug  as  deeply 
as  possible,  and  well-rotted  stable  manure 
spaded  in.  Charcoal  or  soot  will  make 
darker  colored  foliage  and  flowers.  Vis¬ 
itors  often  comment  on  the  healthful  ap¬ 
pearance  of  our  roses  and  I  reply  “They 
are  Jack’s,”  as  he  always  sees  that  they 
receive  a  mulch  from  the  barn  lot,  and  all 
the  soot  is  used  for  top-dressing,  as  fast 
as  it  is  removed  from  pipes  and  chimney. 

The  beginner  can  usually  obtain  the 
hardy  old-fashioned  roses  from  neighbors, 
I  do  not  know  where  they  are  catalogued ; 
the  old  double  creamy  white,  a  low-grow¬ 
ing  red,  cinnamon,  damask,  and  the  briers, 
white,  pink  and  yellow.  They  have  finely 
cut  foliage  and  the  first  rose  to  bloom 
here  is  the  pink  brier. 

The  next  additions  to  the  rose  border 
were  some  extremely  double  flowered 
small  petalled  ones  called  variously 
Prairie  roses  or  Seven  Sisters,  as  they 
bloom  in  clusters,  a  Persian  Yellow  was 
added  and  is  hardy  as  the  hardiest. 

The  White  Rambler  is  extremely  hardy 
and  the  Crimson  Ramblers  die  back  some, 
but  dainty  Dorothy  Perkins,  planted  be¬ 
side  the  house  and  trained  to  it,  is  a  never 
failing  friend.  The  comparatively  new 
climbers,  American  Beauty,  Paul’s  Scar¬ 
let  and  American  Pillar  came  through  last 
Winter  well,  and  Hiawatha  and  Silver 
Moon  must  be  tried. 

The  Japanese  Rosa  Rugosa  varieties 
are  all  hardy  that  I  know.  They  are  of 
more  shrub-like  growth,  of  thicker,  heavier 
foliage  and  have  the  showiest  fruit  of  any 
roses  I  have  seen.  They  are  excellent  for 
hedges  and  backgrounds.  The  Memorial 
roses  and  moss  roses  are  also  hardy. 

These  will  make  a  small  beginning  for 
the  rose  garden,  but  now  we  come  to  the 
aristocrats  of  the  garden,  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  this 
is  the  way  I  manage.  These  plants  should 
arrive  in  April  or  early  May  and  when 
removed  from  the  package  the  roots 
should  be  placed  in  lukewarm  water  and 
set  in  the  shade.  I  prefer  to  pot  them 
towards  night.  I  prefer  a  cereal  box  cut 
in  two  or  birch-bark  boxes  and  these  set 
in  a  wooden  box  for  the  first  home  of  the 
rose.  First,  a  layer  of  charcoal,  then 
good  garden  soil  and  neither  sandy  nor 
too  heavy.  Here  they  stay,  and  after  a 
few  days  are  gradually  accustomed  to 
sun  and  then  to  out-of-door  life,  and  are 
set  in  the  beds.  Jacqueminot  and  Magna 
Charta  have  lived  some  years  for  a  friend. 
They  are  in  a  sheltered  place  and  earth 
is  banked  around  them  and  the  tops  are 
bound  into  a  shock  of  corn,  or  some  small 
evergreens,  for  Winter  protection. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Paul  Neyron,  Cap¬ 
tain  Christy,  survive  two  or  three  Win¬ 
ters,  but  at  last  sfieeumb,  but  they  are 
worth  the  price  at  that.  But  I  like  best  to 
bed  out  these  roses,  then  in  October,  take 
a  large  wood  pail  or  a  small  box  a  foot 
square,  and  lift  the  roses  tenderly  and  set 
them  in  these  receptacles,  place  them  in 
an  unheated  room,  then  in  December  they 
can  go  to  the  cellar  till  March,  although 
I  prefer  to  keep  mine  in  a  cool  room  and 
keep  them  as  nearly  dormant  as  possible, 
light  but  not  sun.  and  only  water  enough 
to  prevent  shrivelling.  Then  the  latter 
part  of  March  begin  to  encourage  growth 
and  they  are  ready  for  a  Summer’s  duty. 
Gruss  an  Teplitz,  Prince  Camille  de  Ro¬ 
han  (this  to  me  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
roses),  My  Maryland.  Red  Radiance.  Bes¬ 
sie  Brown,  Clothilde  Soupert  and  the  old 
Champion  of  the  World  are  all  favorites. 

One  secret  of  getting  many  blooms,  is 
this :  When  the  petals  begin  to  fall,  cut 
that  branch  severely,  only  leaving  two  or 
three  leaves  on  that  branch  for  new 
branches  to  start.  Sometimes  new 
branches  will  come  without  the  terminal 
bloom  bud.  and  these  should  be  cut  back 
the  same. 

The  slips  are  placed  in  water  until  cal¬ 
loused.  or  knobby  cream-colored  places 
form  at  the  cut  end.  then  set  in  earth 
and  covered  with  a  glass,  will  usually 
root.  The  Rambler  bloom  branches 
should  be  broken  off  with  a  “heel”  and 
treated  the  same,  and  they  are  also 
easily  layered. 

If  one  wishes  to  experiment  on  leaving 
them  in  the  ground,  a  spot  protected  by  a 
stone  wall  on  north  and  west,  or  at  the 
foot  of  a  “wharfing  wall”  is  ideal.  Now 
cover  the  bed  four  or  even  six  inches  with 
strawy  manure  and  then  all  the  dead 
leaves  you  can  spare  and  some  brush  over 
all  to  keep  the  leaves  from  blowing  off. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


_JeiT'T| 
Plant* 
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is  ready  for  you.  40 
large  pages  of  valu¬ 
able  information  for  ber¬ 
ry  growers,  beautifully  colored  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  finest  varieties.  A  helpful 
guide  to  successful  berry  culture —  a  ne- 
^  cessity  to  every  fruit  grower.  Our 


NEW  GROUND 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


^are  the  product  of  the  country’s  three  leading 
Berry  Plant  Growers,  now  consolidated.  Every  plant 
is  strong,  healthy,  deep-rooted  —  the  sure  to  grow 
kind.  Best  because  grown  on  new  ground  under  ex¬ 
pert  supervision.  Lowest  priced  because  of  the 
enormous  quantity  grown. 

Our  Money  Back  Guarantee 

is  a  protection  against  loss.  The  kind  that  protects. 
Every  B-W-A  N  Plant  is  guaranteed  to  liv«  and 

grow,  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease. 

IVEN  with  our  compliments  with  each 
copy  of  our  Berry  Plant  Sales  Book— a 
liberal  packet  of  choice  assorted  Pansy 
Seed  for  the  lady  of  the  home  —  Both 
are  now  ready  for  you. 

Baldwin- Whitt  en-Aekcrman  Nurseries 
Box  160  Bridgman,  Mich# 

_  .  _  Succ098ora  to 
O.  A. D. Baldwin, C.E.  Whitten 


Strawberry  Plants 

The  Kind  That  Pays  Big  Profits 


JOHNSON’S  PLANTS  are 

backed  by  our  43  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  plant  and 
berry  business  and  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  fair  dealing  with 
thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  you  want  strong, 
vigorous,  high  grade  plants 
— the  |  kind  that  pay  big 
profits — order  direct  from 
this  advertisement,  or  send 
for  our  free  catalog  which 
gives  information  and  advice  about  all  varieties. 


100 

1.000 

5,000 

Amanda  (Per.)  .... 

$  .90 

$6.00 

$28.75 

Aroma  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Joe  (Per.)  .... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Late  (Imp.)  . . . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Chesapeake  (Per.)  .. 

.90 

6.00 

28.75 

Cooper  (Per.)  . 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Dr.  Burrell  (Per.).. 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Ford  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Gandy  (Per.)  . 

.70 

9.00 

18.75 

Gibson  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Horsey  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23,75 

Klondyke  (Per.)  ... 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Lupton  (Per.)  . 

,80 

5.00 

23.75 

Missionary  (Per.)  .. 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Nic  Ohmer  (Per.)... 

.90 

6.00 

28.75 

Premier  (Per.)  .... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Sen.  Dunlap  (Per.). 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Wm.  Belt  (Per.)... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Progressive  (E.B.).. 

1.25 

8.00 

37.50 

Minnesota  1017  (E.B) 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Champion  (E.B.)  . . 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Write  for  free  catalog  or  order  direct. 


E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.  -  Salisbury.  Md. 


GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES,  CURRANTS 


H,  _ r _  Get  New  England 

eadquarters  for—  grown  pUnt, 


S 


ready  acclimated 


Ever-Bearing  tothe 

cold. 

trawberries 


FREE 

CATALOG 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO. 

“  Longmeadow  ”  Springfield,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Hardy  Healthy  True  to  Name 

Direct  from  NURSERY  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 
Fresh  dug  from  NEW  beds  are  clean  bright  rooted, 
vigorous  and  of  best  fruiting  quality — the  kind  that 
grow  and  pay  big  profits.  Packed  so  as  to  reach  you  in 
first  class  condition.  30  best  new  and  standard  varieties 
including  Premier,  Big  Joe.  Cooper,  Chesapeake,  Marvel, 
Champion  Everbearing.  Also  Dewberry  Plants  and  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  State  inspect¬ 
ed.  Catalogue  giving  description,  money  saving  prices, 
planting  directions  mailed  free.  Write  for  your  copy  now. 

M.  S.  PRYOR.  R.  F.  D.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES  25%  OFF 

Prices  slashed  on  Raspberry. Blackberry  and  Grape 
plants.  Stock  guaranteed,  30th  year.  Catalog  free. 
J,  N.  Rokely  &  Sou  B,  10  Bridgman,  Micb. 
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KEYSTONE 
Fruit  Trees 

Outyield  Ordinary  Stock 

'T'HREE  reasons  why  they 

are  heavier-yielding,  hardier  and  more 
disease -resistant  than  ordinary  stock: 

(1)  Grown  from  bearing  trees  —  selected 
strains  of  best  yield  and  strongest  growth. 

(3)  Raised  by  modern  methods  in  finest 
nursery  growing  country  in  the  world— the 
Ohio  River  Valley. 

(3)  Delivered  in  scientific  fashion.  Care¬ 
fully  dug  and  well-packed  to  avoid  injury 
from  weather  and  handling  in  transit. 

Illustrationsshow  the  Great  Morrow  Peach, 
the  largest  and  finest  yellow  freestone  peach 
and  the  wonderfully  product¬ 
ive  ever-bearing  Fortune  Straw¬ 
berry — both  exclusive  Keystone 
fruits.  Complete  line  of  Key¬ 
stone  better  Quality  fruit 
trees,  ornamentals,  slirnbs 
and  flowers  described  in  hie. 
free  catalog.  Send  for  it  today. 

KEYSTONE  STATE  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  75.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


PLANT  CORTLAND 
APPLE  TREES  NOW 

AND  BE  AHEAD  OF  THE  CROWD 

A  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Price  List  Free. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY.  Inc.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

Mail  size  trees . 1-2  ft.— 50o  each,  postpaid 

Scions,  for  Grafting .  10c  a  foot,  postpaid 

Above  from  stock  direct  from  N.  Y.  AGL.  EXP.  STATION, 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON.  N.  V. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Buy  $1  00  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular 
price  and  you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued 
at  25  cents  without  extra  charge.  With  a 
two  dollar  purchase  you  select  extra  seed 
valued  at  50  cents.  With  a  three  dollar 
order  you  select  extra  seed  valued  at  a 
dollar,  and  with  a  $5.00  order  you  select 
seed  valued  at  $2.00  without  extra  charge, 
la  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk),  'l'he 
brand  of  a  house  established  In  1868. 
Hare  produced  wonderful  results.  We 
have  made  hosts  of  new  friends  yearly. 
K  &  W  Seeds  are  dependable,  handy ;  just 
what  you  want,  for 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  etc., 

write  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  catalog  No.  324. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 
PORTLAND,  MAINE 


OXaLfMehad  fa  yaw r  ywtpiamd-dadb  clay -t 04 3 

I Everybody  Knows 

KOSS’  SEED 

ft  kr  Grows  | 

Vegetable-Grass-Flower* 

i  Good  old  reliable  New  England 
quality  seeds — known  by  their  deeds 
—their  prolific  productivity. 

Sold  without  premiums.  Their  qual¬ 
ity  alone  occasions  the  enormous 
demand. 

72  pages  profusely  illustrated  of  our 
i  130-Page  192+  Year  Book  devoted  to 
careful  detailed  description  and  prices 
of  Ross  Seeds.  You  will  surely  find 
just  what  you  want.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  today. 

Order  Soon 

Have  your  seeds  on  hand  just  when 
you  want  them.  Avoid  Spring 
shipping  delays. 

ROSS  BROTHERS  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  (1784) 


ROSS’ 
EUREKA  CORN 

“Popular  38  Years.  Produces  more  tons  of  good  material  for  sil< 
f°  l-2  Pk.:  90  cents  peck:  Bushel  (56  lbs 

*3.00;  10  bushels  or  more  $2.75  per  bushel. 

__  £i92SIe  Price*  on  hand  picked  grade 

ROSS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Worcester,  Mas: 


POTATOES 


CERTIFIED  SEED 
Russet  and  Raleighs. 

E.  A.  WEEKS  Locke.  N.Y. 


Laying  Out  Vegetable  Gardens 

For  several  years  it  has  been  my  am¬ 
bition  to  have  a  vegetable  garden  of  my 
own  ;  and  this  coming  season  it  looks  as 
though  the  longing  might  be  indulged. 
However,  during  the  long  span  of  inter¬ 
vening  years  I  have  forgotten  how  to 
utilize  a  small  plot  of  ground  most  effi¬ 
ciently.  I  have  been  a  continuous  sub¬ 
scriber  to  Tiie  R.  N.-Y..  although  the 
only  practical  use  I  had  for  it  was  that 
it  lias  helped  to  assuage  the  fires  of  my 
garden  desires.  Will  you  send  me  a  plan 
as  to  how  to  plant  vegetables  in  order 
that  my  25x30-ft.  garden  will  produce  the 
greatest  return?  H.  H.  H. 

Illinois. 


I  believe  a  large  majority  of  men  and 
women  take  great  delight  and  pleasure  in 
a  fine  vegetable  garden.  Even  when  they 
have  not  the  opportunity  or  place  to  grow 
one,  they  always  express  their  delight  in 
viewing  one. 

On  the  plot  that  II.  H.  H.  describes,  it 
is  possible  to  raise  enough  vegetables  for 
a  family  of  four  persons  at  least. 

It  would  be  better  to  buy  plants  of  to¬ 
mato  and  pepper  than  to  sow  seed,  for  he 
would  be  saved  the  trouble  of  trying  to 
grow  strong  plants  to  transplant,  and 
would  not  have  as  early  fruit  as  if  he 
purchased  good  strong  plants.  In  the 
plan  shown  the  rows  are  1  ft.  apart,  and 
if  H.  H.  H.  will  follow  plan  he  will  have 
a  succession  of  vegetables  for  the  entire 
season.  The  vegetables  that  occupy  the 
ground  for  the  entire  season  have  been 
placed  at  the  rear. 

Row  24  is  carrots ;  22,  nine  late  to¬ 
mato  plants,  19,  nine  early  tomato 
plants;  17,  12  New  York  eggplants;  15, 
18  Chinese  Giant  peppers;  13  and  11, 
two  rows  of  Early  Mayflower  sweet  corn, 
planted  in  row  instead  of  hill.  More 
can  be  grown  to  the  same  space  in  this 
manner.  Row  9,  Fordhook  or  Wilson 
bush  Lima;  7,  stringless  green  beans;  5, 
Blue  Bantam  or  Hundredfold  pens ;  3, 
Nott's  Excelsior  pea.  Row  2  is  Early 
Egyptian  beet;  1,  half  row  of  Early  Scar¬ 
let  or  Crimson  Giant  radish,  and  half 
row  of  New  York  lettuce. 

On  July  10  plant  Row  No.  12  (be¬ 
tween  sweet  corn)  to  Easy  Blanching  or 


Plan  for  Small  Vegetable  Garden 


Emperor  celery  plants.  The  peas  will  be 
off  Rows  5-  and  3  by  July  10.  Plant 
‘-ow  5  to  Early  Erfurt  cauliflower,  and 
Row  3  to  Mayflower  sweet  corn.  Row  1 
can  be  set  to  Fall  lettuce.  Big  Boston  or 
Unrivaled,  about  Aug.  15.  If  H.  H.  H.  i 
has  well-rotted  manure  for  this  plot, 
broadcast  it_  before  digging;  if  not,  sow 
100  ibs.  of  5-S-G  broadcast  after  digging, 
and  rake  in.  wm.  PERKINS. 


Roses  in  Greene  County,  New  York 

Are  the  climbing  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 
success,  and  will  they  stand  our  Wii 
ters  up  here  with  protection?  If  s> 
which  would  you  suggest,  the  Pink  Mi 
man  Cochet  or  the  Pink  Killarnev?  Wi 
Alex  Hill  Grey,  II.  T..  stand  our  cl 
mate?  If  not,  name  a  yellow  rose,  II.  T 
that  will.  mrs.  R.  ii. 

Bushnellsville,  N.  Y. 


We  do  not  like  to  advise  climbing  Hy¬ 
brid  Tea  roses  for  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y„  for 
the  Winters  are  severe,  and  we  think 
they  would  be  killed  back  badly.  If  any 
of  our  readers  in  that  section  have  grown 
them  with  satisfaction  we  should  like  to 
learn  their  experience.  It  would  seem  ad¬ 
visable  to  remove  such  roses  from  their 
trellis  and  protect  them  by  laying  flat 
and  covering  with  sod,  which  is  some¬ 
times  quite  troublesome.  One  well-known 
rose  firm  only  offers  Climbing  Marnau 
Cochet  for  the  South.  Climbing  Lady 
Ashtown,  which  is  exceptionally  fine,  does 
well  in  New  Jersey,  but  we  think  it 
would  be  too  tender  in  your  locality.  Mrs 
Aaron  Ward  and  Mrs.  S.  K.  Rindge  are 
particularly  good  yellow  Hybrid  Teas 
that  seem  very  hardy  around  New  York 
City,  but  we  would  not  take  the  risk  of 
leaving  them  unprotected  in  your  district 
Mounding  with  soil  should  bring  them 
through  the  Winter  safely.  Perhaps 
readers  in  your  county  will  give  us  some 
rose  experience. 


a  Fruit 

dl  frees 


Grown  in  New  England 

A  third  of  a  century’s  experience  has 
taught  us  to  grow  Fruit  Trees  especially 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  States.  TheseTrees  are  inured  to  long 
winters  and  low  temperatures.  You  will  be 
delighted  with  their  shapely  tops  and  heavy, 
fibrous  root  systems.  We  take  great  pains 
when  packing  and  budding  to  keep  every 
tree  true  to  name.  Many  of  our  men  have 
been  with  us  from  ten  to  twenty  years; 
they  are  highly  skilled  and  thoroughly  re¬ 
sponsible. 

Barnes’  Bargain  $1  Post 
Peach  Collection  A Pa,d 

For  only  $1  we  will  send  you,  postpaid,  a  complete 
collection  of  Peach  Trees  for  the  home  garden.  These 
will  include :  3  Extra  Early ;  3  Early ;  3  Medium ;  3 
Late.  Retail  at  dozen-  rate,  $2.50.  These  Trees  will 
furnish  your  table  with  fresh  fruit  for  many  weeks, 
provide  plenty  for  canning  and  a  surplus  to  sell. 

Send  a  dollar  bill  or  a  check  today ;  we  will  reserve 
the  Trees  for  you  now  and  ship  as  soon  as  weather 
permits. 

Write  for  Free  Fruit  Book 

Our  illustrated  Fruit  Book  describes  hardy  vari¬ 
eties  of  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and 
Grapes.  Also  a  complete  line  of  money-making 
Small  Fruits.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  If  inter¬ 
ested  in  improving  the  home  grounds,  ask  for  our 
Home  Planting  Book. 

THE  BARNES  BROTHERS  NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery.  Established  1890 

Box  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


Iyrox  beats 

home-mixed  sprays 

TIME  and  labor  were  never  more  valu¬ 
able  than  now.  Besides  being  a  slow, 
time-consuming,  mussy  job,  home-made 
sprays  can’t  compare  with  Pyrox  in  con¬ 
dition,  uniformity  and  reliability. 

Pyrox,  a  smooth,  finely  milled  paste,  is 
a  perfect  blend  of  deadly  poison  and 
powerful  fungicide  that  does  three  things 
at  once:  Kills  leaf-eating  insects  and  re¬ 
pels  flea  beetles  and  leaf  hoppers ;  controls 
disease;  invigorates  plants.  Extra  high 
in  copper.  Ideal  for  home  gardens. 


Pyrox  mixes  easily  with  water,  sprays 
through  finest  nozzles  in  a  fog-like  mist 
that  covers  foliage  thoroughly,  and  when 
dry  sticks  like  paint.  Based  on  25  years’ 
experience  with  sprays.  Jars,  cans,  drums, 
barrels. 


You  can  now  buy  all  your  spray  materials  from 
the  complete  Bowker  line. 

Bowker’s  Arsenate  of  Lead — Dry  powdered  and  paste. 
Bowker’s  Calcide — Highgrade  calcium  arsenate  ;quick-acting. 
Bowker’s  Bodo — A  ready-mixed  Bordeaux,  10%  copper. 
Bowker’s  Lime  Sulphur — Concentrated  liquid  and  dry. 
Bowker’s  Dusting  Materials — Sulphur,  Copper,  etc. 
Nicotine  Sulphate. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

49  Chambers  St..  New  York 


ACO.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


TPAOC  MA»K  RCClSTCHEO 


the  powerful  'triple-duty  spray 


Kills  bugs— controls  diseases — stimulates  growth 
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We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Inc..  37  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
W.  J.  Maloney,  Sec.  ‘Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries  A.  E.  Maloney,  Pres. 


'NEY  Shrubs 

Beautify  your  Qwunds 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES, SHRUBS  ROSES  bVINES 


You  Get  What  You  Order  When  You  Buy 

MALONEY  TREES 


Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Ornamentals 


grown  under  ideal  climatic  conditions  by  the  largest  Nursery  in  New 
York  State,  employing  the  newest  and  most  scientific  methods  of  culture, 
handling  and  selling.  In  this  Nursery  belt,  scale  and  fungus  diseases  are 
unknown,  and  as  our  Nurseries  are  under  State  inspection  as  well  as 
under  the  constant  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm, 


We  Guarantee  Our  Trees 


To  be  positively  free  from  disease;  to  be  absolutely  True  to  Name,  and 
to  arrive  at  destination  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Should  any  arrive 
otherwise,  we  expect  the  consignee  to  notify  us  within  five  days  after 
arrival  and  we  will  immediately  duplicate  the  unsatisfactory  items.  This 
guarantee  is  backed  by  over  40  years’  experience  and  a  capital  of  $150,000. 
It  proves  that  we  recognize  and  accept  our  responsibility  to  the 
Fruit  Grower. 

Send  today  for  our  big  Descriptive  Catalog.  It  tells  just  the  things  the 


fruit  grower  and  planter  should 


know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and 
much  valuable  information  on 
planting  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines. 


The  finest  that  skill  and  science  can  produce  direct 
from  our  upland  nurseries  to  you  at  growers’  prices. 


70%  of  our  business  comes  from  old  customers;  we  give 
them  satisfactory  stock  and  service — That’s  the  answer — After  a  man 
has  once  had  our  trees — He  knows  he  will  get  what  he  wants  if  he  orders 

from  us  and  he  knows  Maloney  sells  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit 
so  the  price  will  be  right. 


Book 


Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show 
you  our  scientific  business-like  way 
of  growing  and  selling  trees — Let 
us  show  you  over  our  400  acres — 
Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have 
the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  We 
will  send  you  exactly  what  you 
order  and  charge  you  an  absolutely 
fair  price. 


Bearing  Orchard  Propagation 

ALL  peach,  apple  and  pear  trees  offered  by  us  have  been  grown  in 
our  own  nursery  and  propagated  from  bearing  orchards.  These 
trees  can  only  be  purchased  direct  from  us — we  have  no  salesmen. 

The  dry  summer  of  1923  has  given  us  some  trees  of  a  smaller 
size  than  usual,  and  we  offer  subject  to  prior  sale  the  following, 
which  are  not  listed  in  our  general  price  list.  While  small,  all  of 
them  have  good  well  developed  roots,  and  if  not  wanted  for  the 
orchard  this  year,  they  can  easily  be  lined  out  in  a  furrow  and  grown 
in  a  nursery  row  for  a  year. 

Peach  Trees — 114-2'  @  $10  per  100  Apple  Trees — 1  yr.,  2-3'  @  $20  per  100 

195  Belle  of  Ga.  lyr.,  1J4-2'  @$15  per  100 


221  Carman 

1J4-2* 

2-3' 

34  Champion 

Baldwin  .. . 

632 

125  Elberta 

Delicious. . 

....  61 

208 

119  Greensboro 

McIntosh . . 

....146 

284 

28  Hieley  2  yr.  medium  grade  of  Red  Currants 

303  Rochester  @  $7  per  100 

185  J.  H.  Hale  @  12j4c  413  Fay  60o  Perfection  1500  Wilder 

Complete  descriptive  catalog  with  price  list  mailed  free  on  request 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Box  A,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

“The  Orchard  Propagation  Nursery 99 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy, 
99.70%  pr.-e.  $4.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf's  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Alsike  Mixed,  at  $5.20  per  bu.  of  45  Jbs.  Cot¬ 
ton  bags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

202-204  W.  Genesee  St-  -  Syracuse,  N.  ¥• 

GLADIOLI 

in  red,  pink,  blue,  or  an  all-color  mixture.  Bulbs, 
34  to  in.  40  bulbs  for  SI,  prepaid.  List  free. 

F.  C.  HORNBERGER  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

QfiY  DCANQ  MAN  CHIT— Non-Split.  Sam  pies  free. 
OUl  DCAlfO  e.  C.  Detmer  Napoleon,  Ohio.  B.  44 

\  QMSMl  k  !  J  RHODES 

J^RIIODES  MFG.  CO. 
329  SO.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPI 

DOUBLE  CUT 

HEAR  ~  C-ya 

^  the  lin 

Patented  bruise  th< 

all  styles 
shears 

..  __  to  y 

*THE  only 
[  J  pruner 

made  that  cuts 
>m  both  sides  of 
ib  and  does  not 
bark.  Made  in 
and  sizes.  All 
delivered  free 
our  door. 

Write  for 
j  circular  and 

prices. 

DS,  MICH. 

Horticultural  Notes  from  Missouri 

Spraying  Grapes. — For  several  years 
I  have  not  used  Bordeaux  on  my  grapes. 
I  had  constant  trouble  with  it  as  re¬ 
spects  the  staining  of  the  berries  with  the 
lime.  I  was  never  sure  that  I  was 
spraying  long  enough  before  ripening 
time  to  avoid  spotting  the  fruit  and  I 
found  these  spots  could  hardly  be  washed 
off.  An  added  difficulty  was  the  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  grape  rows  of  raspberries. 
Vines  and  their  berries  were  also  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  dripping  from  the  grape  foli¬ 
age  and  consequent  injury  to  their  mar¬ 
keting  value.  Finally  I  found  a  pro¬ 
prietary  liquid  sulphur  spray  that  was 
a  good  fungicide  and  did  not  stain  the 
fruit  at  any  stage  of  its  development, 
and  forthwith  adopted  it  in  place  of  the 
Bordeaux. 

Oil  Sprays. — In  dormant  sprays  for 
rhe  scale  an  advance  has  also  been  made 
in  cheapness.  Government  experiments 
with  citrus  fruits  have  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  utilizing  the  low-grade 
heavy  lubricating  oils  in  emulsified  form. 
There  are  two  processes,  one  by  cooking 
and  one  by  mixing  cold.  Our  local 
State  Teachers’  College,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  horticultural  department,  is 
using  the  process  by  cooking  and  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  ready-for-use  emulsified  form 
in  quantity  to  supply  not  only  the  needs 
of  its  own  orchard  but  even  dealers  in( 
neighboring  towns.  The  formula  is  red 
engine  oil,  one  gallon  ;  water,  y2  gallon  ; 
potash  fish-oil  soap,  one  pound.  In  this 
proportion  the  three  ingredients  are  com¬ 
bined  and  brought  to  a  boiling  point,  then 
emulsified  by  pumping  the  mixture  back 
into  itself  twice.  This  use  of  the  low- 
grade  oils  has  made  it  possible  to  produce 
a  dormant  scale  spray  cheaper  than  any¬ 
thing  heretofore  used.  The  college  here 
sells  it  near  cost  at  35c  per  gallon,  and 
this  is  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  three 
gallons  to  97  gallons  of  water,  making 
100  gallons  cost  only  $1.05.  I  used  this 
spray  in  my  orchard  last  Spring  with 
good  results.  Its  ratio  of  effectiveness 
against  the  scale  is  rated  at  from  90  to 
100  per  cent.  These  heavy  oils  have 
not  the  volatile  qualities  of  the  more  re¬ 
fined  ones,  and  therefore  less  penetrative 
power,  but  they  form  an  oily  coating  per¬ 
ceptible  to  sight  and  touch  which  is  re¬ 
sistant  to  rain  and  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  Experiments  show  that  this  dor¬ 
mant  spray  is  innocuous  even  to  green 
growth  up  to  the  cluster  bud  stage  of  the 
apple.  The  Missouri  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Columbia  has  been  conducting 
experiments  with  engine  oils  and  has  is¬ 
sued  ‘bulletins  giving  full  explanation 
of  their  use  as  sprays,  and  several  for¬ 
mulas  that  have  proven  good.  One  cold 
process  formula  recommended  is  engine 
oil,  two  gallons;  water,  one  gallon; 
Kayso,  4  ozs.  If  Kayso  is  not  used,  then 
Bordeaux  H-H -50  must  be  substituted 
to  insure  the  emulsion  from  breaking 
down.  This  mechanical  value  of  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  is  supplemented  and  doubled  by 
its  fungicidal  properties  against  the  peach 
leaf-curl  and  the  various  fungus  enemies 
of  the  apple.  One  thing  is  sure  and  at 
the  same  time  mysterious :  that  varieties 
of  the  apple,  for  example,  have  their  in¬ 
dividual  peculiarities,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  the  susceptibility  of  their  fruit 
to  fungus  attacks.  In  a  row  of  several 
varieties  a  tree  of  the  Senator  blotches 
by  far  the  worst. 

Decreasing  Orchards. — According  to 
statistics  issued  by  the  station,  Missouri’s 
acreage  of  bearing  orchards  has  declined 
50  per  cent  is  the  last  20  years.  The 
reasons  given  for  such  a  startling  de¬ 
crease  are  poor  crops,  inadequate  markets 
and  the  increasing  expense  of  protecting 
trees  and  fruit  against  their  insect  and 
fungus  enemies.  I  was  recently  informed 
by  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  big 
commercial  peach  orchard  district  in  the 
Ozarks  that  plantings  of  new  orchards 
stopped  10  years  or  so  ago.  If  this  be 
true  it  is  a  question  of  only  a  few  years 
when  the  peach-growing  industry  there 
will  have  disappeared.  But  perchance 
before  that  time  other  influences  will 
come  into  play  to  check  this  horticultural 
slump,  and  bring  about  a  more  hopeful 
prospect.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


SEED  BUYERS 

Stop,  Look  6c  Listen! 


I  want  300,000  more  customers,  boosters, 
friends,  to  add  to  my  big  family  of  one  million 
happy, satisfied, prosperous  customers  I  already 
have.  I  want  careful,  discriminating  buyers  of 
Better  Seeds  for  Bigger  Yields  and  Greater  Profit- 
who  appreciate  the  Dest  service  and  biggest  seed 
values  that  money  can  buy.  To  you  I  say 

Send  For  My  New  Catalog  Now, Today 

and  Remember  You.  Only  Reap  as  You  Sow 

The  work,  the  expense,  the  care  is  the  same  on  poor  seed  as  on 
the  best.  A  few  cents  saved  on  seed  may  mean  dollars  lost  on 
crops.  Why  take  chances?  Play  safe,  get  the  beat--Henrv  Field 
Quality  Seed9,  the  kind  I  have  been  distributing  for  ^ 
over  40  years,  and  fully,  accurately  and  honestly  .  ^ 

described  in  my  catalog,  and  guaranteed- 

GET  3  GLADIOLAS 

Send  your  name  and  address  for  seed  catalog 
and  2  names  of  neighbors  or  friends  who  buy 
seeds  and  I  will  send  you  3  fine  Gladiola  Bulbs 
for  your  trouble.; 

Giant  Redhead  Tomato 

/I  A  record  breaker.  9,000  lbs.  of 
'  Tomatoes  from  one-fourth  , 

acre.  Blood  red  color,  meaty 
solid,  fine  flavor,  also  Giant 
j  Watermelon,  weighing 96  lbs. 

9000  lbs.  j  You  can  raise  these  Giants  and  t 
7  many  other  specials  io  V eg- 
etablea,  Garden  and 
'Farm  seeds  describ¬ 
ed  id  catalog. 

Henry  Field 

os 

^dterm'eloM^ 

j£>ee  Catalog 


Concord  TfiggSyN  Niagara 

Agawam  — RWepr  Worden 

Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  coat. 
A  Large  ambet-red  berries  on  b>B  bunches. 

Agawam  Very  sweet. _  £»ch  20c;  12.  *1.75;  100,  *12. 

Besi  known  grape.  Sure  to  succeed  Fine 
UODCOra  for  Br,pe  juice.  15c:  12.  *1.50;  100,  *10. 
M*  _  (While  Concord).  Best  greenish-while 

magara  grape  grown  Eich  20c;  12.  *1.75;  100,  *12. 
\17„_.  Large  black  berries.  Bunches  big.  Extra 

TTOraen  early,  hardy,  sweei  20c;  12.  *175;  100.  *12. 
Strong,  well-rooted  vines  AklT  V  Agn 
Set  of  four  best  varieties 

Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog 
Free  witb  Every  Order 

The  Templin-Crockett-Bradley  Co. 

5723  Detroit  Ave,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Plant  our 

Giant  Roots 

and  profit 
Immediately 

Don’t  wait  2  or  3  years 
before  you  begin  to  profit 
from  asparagus.  Plant 
our  Giant  Washington 
Roots — cut  asparagus  next  year. 

Our  Giant’  Washington  Roots  are  sure 
to  live — rust  resistant,  vigorous  growing, 
big  producers.  Giant  green  stalks,  1"  to 
2"  thick,  exceedingly  tender  and  delicious, 
always  commanding  a  premium  price. 

A  $1.00  packet  of  seeds  or  50  roots  for 
$5.00  will  plant  sufficient  to  supply  an 
average  family  for  20  years.  Or  send 
$3.00  for  25  roots.  Orders  post-paid, 
cultural  directions  included.  Attractive 
prices  for  1  to  10  acre  plantings. 

Write  today  for  valuable  free  booklet 
and  price*  on  seeds  and  roots. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS 
Box  13  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


ROHRER’S  Sure  pa^l 

SEEDS 


ASPARAGUS 

ROOTS 

Pedigreed  Washington 

Strong  one-year-old  roots:  40c  per  doz., 
$1.65  per  100,  $6.75  per  500,  $12.00  per  1000. 
Express  or  parcel  post  prepaid. 

Rohrer’s  Seed  and  Plant  Catalog  Mailed  Free 

ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARMS 

BOX  4,  SMOKETOWN,  LANCASTER,  CO.,  PA. 


for  1924 


GARDEN  Q 
FLORAL 

GUIDE 


FREE  WRITE  TODAY 

75th  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION 

For  home  gardeners,  vegetable  and  flower 
growers,  from  America’s  first  catalog  seed 
house.  Lists  best  old  varieties  and  many  new 
vegetable,  farm  and  flower  seeds,  plants  and 
bulbs,  including  Vick’s  Famous  Asters,  the 
world’s  standard.  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Valuable  instructions  on  planting  and  care. 
Vick  Quality  Seeds  Grow  the  Best  Crops  the 
Earth  Produces 

^This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  f  ree.  A  post  card  is  sufficient. 


.  JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  39  Stone  St. 
Rochester,  N.Y.  The  Flower  City 


QQ  33I& IVEOIVEY  IN  0* 

$5  CANTALOUPE5! 

for  growers  of  GOLDEN  CHAMPLAIN,  world’s  earliest 
melon  (57  days).  Combines  earliness,  line  quality,  big 
yield  and  hardiness.  Read  reports  of  growers  success  in 
all  States  and  Canada.  To  neglect  this  chance  is  to  cheat 
yourself;  write  today  for  full  information,  proof  and 

Splices ’on  our  pure  Originators  seed,  men-  A 
tioning  this  paper.  A 

H.  J.  WALRATH  &  SONS 


RD  NO.  1. 


CONNEAUT,  OHIO. 


$$ 
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Corrugated  Steel 

ROOFING? 


Freight  Paid 


— as  Follows 

Freight  charges  prepaid  in 
full  on  all  orders  of  roofing  from  this 
advertisement  at  prices  shown  to  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  If  your  state  is  not  in¬ 
cluded,  proportionate  differences  in 
freight  charges  will  be  allowed. 

Order  from  this  List! 


THE  MAILBAG 


Pruning  Young  Maple  Trees 

I  should  like  to  know  the  culture  and 
pruning  of  young  maple  trees.  Should 
they  be  pruned  the  same  as  fruit  trees? 
Some  of  the  branches  are  very  low, 
should  they  be  cut  off  so  that  the  trees 
may  attain  their  proper  height? 

New  Jersey.  r.  a.  n. 

Young  maple  trees  should  be  pruned 
similar  to  young  fruit  trees.  The  great¬ 
est  difference  in  method  comes  between 
trees  that  can  be  permitted  to  develop 
naturally  and  those  which  must  be 
trained  for  some  reason  or  another.  For 
example,  maples  on  city  streets  must  be 
kept  free  of  branches  below  8  to  12  feet 
from  the  ground,  even  higher  if  vehicle 
traffic  is  close  to  the  trees.  In  the  open 
country,  however,  little  pruning  need  be 
done  after  the  first  year  or  two.  The 
trees  will  do  just  as  well,  if  not  better, 
if  left  to  themselves,  attention  being 
given  merely  to  the  removal  of  dead 
limbs  or  interfering  branches.  H.  b.  t. 


The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 


Use  The  Mapes  Famous 


FERTILIZERS 

Quality ?  Producers 

QUALITY  ALWAYS  BRINGS  TOP  PRICE 
The  Standard  for  Half  a  Century 


Galvanized  Roofing 

These  GALVANIZED  sheets  are  suitable  for  roofing  or 
siding,  free  from  holes,  squarely  trimmed,  recorrugated 
and  given  a  coat  of  Red  Paint  free  of  charge. 

No.  SD- 1 1 1— Heavy  weight  overhauled  GALVANIZED 
2K-inch  Corrugated  sheets — per  square  of  100  S075 
square  feet .  O— i 

Painted  Roofing  and  Siding 

N®-  SD-112— Standard  weight  overhauled  painted  2 M 
inch  Corrugated  sheets— suitable  for  siding —  ««3C 
per  square  of  100  square  feet . 

No.  SD-113— Medium  weight  overhauled  painted  2K-in. 

■fii 


Corrugated  sheet — for  roofing  of  better  siding  SO  85 
— per  square  of  100  square  feet . 

New  Govenment  Corrugated  Sheets 

No.SD.114-BRanD  NEW  PAINTED  234  inch  COR- 
RUGATED  SHEETS  in  22  Gauge — purchased  from  the 
United  States  Government.  A  wonderful  value  $yfl  25 
-per  square  of  100  square  feet  . 

Red  and  Gray  Slate  Coated  Roll  Roofing 

No.  SD-115 — NEW  Slate  Coated  Roofing  in  rolls  of  108 
square  feet  complete  with  naila  and  cement.  $000 
W eight  85  pounds .  Red  or  gray.  Per  roll .  — 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


I  HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Chicago,  III.  I 

Dept.  SD-37 

Fill  out  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you 
l  our  estimate  of  cost  for  your  building  without 
I  obligation  on  your  part. 

j  NAME . 

j  ADDRESS . 

j  Size  of  Building  or  Roof  Dimensions 

I  . . . 

j  Kind  of  Roofing  Preferred 

t 


World’s  Best 
Roofin0 


at  Factory 
W^..  Prices 


"ij" - 

Rao”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book 
No.  173 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

323-373  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

Easy!  Quick!  Safe!  Cheap! 

“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORLNG  OUTFIT 

Bores\vellsbyhand,8tol6in.diam. 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States.  U  S 
and  British  Gov’ts  used  thousands. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
'—boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc.,  for 
others.  Fully  guaranteed!  Quick 
delivery !  Write  at  once. 


THESPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO 

Dep,H  106  W.3rd  St,  CINCINNATI, 0. 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  prtPT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  VUv  I 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  CCC 
down — easytoload.  Norepairs.  I»tww 

CM  Dint  Reduced  prices  Catalog  free. 
CIT!  r  I n  C  Mfg. Co.,  Box  296  Quincy.lll. 


Scale  on  Palm 


I  find  some  scale  on  my  palm  leaves. 
What  can  J  use  to  remove  these  scales? 
I  have  tried  washing  and  picking  them 
off  with  a  toothpick,  but  I  have  to  do  that 
so' often.  MRS.  E.  H.  B. 

Schodack  Landing,  N.  Y. 

Whale-oil  soap  solution,  1  lb.  soap  to 
five  gallons  of  water,  is  desirable  for  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  scale  on  palms.  The  reason 
you  do  not  get  rid  of  them  is  probably 
because  the  little  newly-hatched  insects 
are  not  noticed  when  you  remove  the  old 
ones.  If  the  palm  is  not  too  large  to 
handle,  dip  it  in  a  vessel  of  soapsuds, 
first  covering  the  earth  in  pot  with  a  disk 
of  cardboard,  cut  to  admit  the  stem,  so  as 
to  keep  the  soil  from  falling  out.  Rinse 
the  foliage  through  the  soapsuds  to  re¬ 
move  the  insects.  If  this  is  not  con¬ 
venient  use  the  soapsuds  as  a  spray.  The 
firmly  fixed  hard-shelled  insects  may  be 
rubbed  off  with  a  bit  of  sponge  or  absor¬ 
bent  cotton  attached  to  a  toothpick  and 
dipped  in  the  soapsuds. 


Trimming  Raspberries 

I  planted  some  raspberry  plants  last 
Spring,  and  they  grew  from  two  to  three 
feet  high.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  trim 
some  of  the  tops  off  this  Spring?  v.  s. 
New  Jersey. 


©  P  &  A  Photo 


The  Bark  Wilhelmine ,  unloading 
Guano  for  the  Mapes  Company, 
brought  us  one  of  the  largest 
Guano  we  have  ever  imported, 
iustly  the  most  famous  of  all 


at  Jersey  City  a  cargo  of  Peruvian 
The  Wilhelmine  has  recently 
and  finest  cargoes  of  Peruvian 
It  is  from  the  Chincha  Islands, 
the  Peruvian  Guano  deposits. 


Send  for  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Circular 


Collar  Rot  in  Apple  Tree 

I  have  some  fruit  trees  that  are  af¬ 
fected  with  fungous  trouble,  I  am  told. 
The  bark  sloughs  off  at  or  near  the 
ground  and  the  trees  die.  It  starts  in  a 
small  way  and  finally  encircles  the  whole 
trunk.  Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do  to 
save  the  trees  affected?  l.  w.  j. 

Bedford,  Ohio. 

From  your  description  of  the  ailment, 
collar  rot  is  at  once  suggested.  So  far 
as  is  now  known  it  is  not  caused  directly 
by_  any  attacking  fungus  but  by  Winter 
injury  or  mechanical  or  mouse  injury, 
which  permit  the  entry  of  fungus.  Grimes 
Golden  and  Tompkins  King  are  especially 
subject  to  collar  rot.  Practical  orchard- 
ists  usually  resort  to  measures  of  sanita 
tion,  cutting  out  the  dead  tissue  thor¬ 
oughly  and  carefully  treating  the  wound 
with  an  antiseptic  solution,  such  as  car¬ 
bolic  acid  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  and 
then  painting  with  a  tar  paint.  In  case 
the  damage  is  extensive  bridge  graftin'* 
is  advisable  or  the  inarching  of  a  seed¬ 
ling  planted  close  to  the  tree.  h.  b.  t. 


BASIS— BONE  AND  GUANO 

Availability  Without  Acidity 

Choicest  and  Most  Varied  Forms  of  Plant  Food 


Flowers  for  a  Sunny  Place 

___  • 

Will  you  tell  me  the  kind  of  flowers  to 
plant  on  the  south  side  of  a  building, 
where  there  is  no  shade?  Something  that 
will  stand  dry  weather.  Do  you  think 
asters  or  bachelor’s  buttons  would  do? 
If  not.  what  kind  would  you  prefer? 
Carbondale,  Ill.  e.  h. 

We  would  not  advise  asters  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  described.  The  south  side  of  a 
building,  where  it  is  warm  and  dry, 
would  not  be  congenial.  Cornflowers  or 
bachelor’s  buttons  like  a  warm,  sunny 
spot,  but  cannot  be  depended  on  for  the 
entire  season  in  such  a  place.  Zinnias, 
marigolds,  Calendulas,  California  pop¬ 
pies,  cockscombs,  Coreopsis  lanceolata, 
Salpiglossis,  heliotrope  and  Verbenas 
should  all  do  well.  A  border  of  the  low- 
growing  California  poppies,  with  mari 
golds  or  Zinnias  behind  them,  would 
makes  a  very  showy  display. 


'  - , 


You  should  cut  back  the  canes  some 
time  this  Spring  before  growth  starts. 
The  very  weak  shoots  should  be  removed 
altogether,  and  the  others  headed  back 
more  or  less,  depending  upon  their  vigor 
and  strength.  Ordinarily  red  raspberries 
are  trimmed- to  a  height  of  between  three 
or  four  feet,  but  you  will  have  to  head 
your  plants  lower,  this  next  year  or  their 
vigor  will  be  depleted  through  a  tendency 
to  overproduction  and  through  breakage 
of  weak  shoots.  h.  b.  t. 


The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 
143  Liberty  St., {New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Hartford  Branch:  -  239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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“Barrett  Shingles  on 
the  house,  Barrett  Roll 
Roofing  on  the  barn — 
those  roofs  are  off  my 
mind.” 


Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


Central  Packing  Houses  for  Grapes 

Part  I 

Large  California  Shipments.  —  In 
1923  California  shipped  something  over 
500,000  tons  of  grapes  into  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets,  and  even  then,  shipments  were  cur¬ 
tailed  by  reason  of  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions  in  the  vineyard  sections  of  the 
State,  which  resulted  in  many  tons  being 
rendered  unfit  for  market,  and  this  was 
coupled  with  a  car  shortage.  It  was  ap¬ 
parent  to  anyone  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  large  markets  that  there  was  an  un¬ 
usually  large  quantity  of  old  world  va¬ 
rieties  salable.  All  sorts  of  vehicles  were 
in  use  for  their  distribution ;  horse- 
drawn,  auto  trucks  and  hand  pushcarts 
were  to  be  seen  everywhere  The  fruit 
stands  were  piled  high  with  Flame  To¬ 
kay,  Red  Cornichon,  Emperor,  and  on 
inquiry  the  principal  wine  varieties  were 
to  be  had.  Many  tons  of  this  fruit  were 
sold  at  a  loss  to  the  grower,  but  still  it 


season.”  This  statement  held  in  part  for 
previous  years,  but,  as  we  have  just  stat¬ 
ed,  just  so  long  as  the  Eastern  grower 
puts  his  product  into  the  same  markets 
that  are  flooded  by  California  grapes,  the 
size  of  the  home  crop  is  not  a  factor  in 
determining  the  selling  price.  It  is  not 
intended  when  referring  to  “same  mar¬ 
kets,”  to  imply  geographical  markets,  as 
Middle  West,  West,  East,  South,  or  spe¬ 
cific  cities  or  communities,  but  rather  the 
purpose  for  which  thet  grapes  are  intend¬ 
ed.  It  is  well  known  that  the  greater 
part  of  California  grapes  go  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  wine;  some  use  the  rather  softer 
designation,  for  juice  making.  Since  1918 
the  grapes  from  Eastern  United  States 
have  largely  been  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  true  that  some  tonnage  has 
been  made  into  unfermented  grape  juice 
that  was  fully  intended  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  stay  put,  or  sweet,  but  such 
part  has  been  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole. 


There’s  One  Right  Way 
to  Buy  Roofing — 

On  a  Cost-per-  Year-of -Service  Basis 

With  Spring  just  over  the  hill,  you’ll  soon  be  out  in  the  fields.  This 
is  the  time,  then,  to  get  your  buildings  fixed  up.  And  roofs  come  first. 
This  time  why  not  put  on  roofs  that  will  last?  Get  this  matter  of  roofs 
off  your  mind — put  on  Barrett  Roofings.  Here  are  roofs  that  last  for 
good  “horse-sense  ’  reasons. 

Start  at  the  felt  base  of  Barrett  Roll  Roofing — the  factor  on  which 
the  weather-tightness  and  permanence  of  a  roof  largely  depend.  Barrett 
Felt  has  been  the  standard  of  quality  for  66  years.  This  thick,  tough 
felt — every  fibre  of  it — is  saturated  with  highest  grade  waterproofing 
material.  Then,  as  an  added  protection,  this  base  is  covered  on  both 
sides  with  a  seal-coat— a  special  blend  of  this  same  waterproofing 
material. 

Finally,  to  make  certain  that  Barrett  Roll  Roofing  is  absolutely 
weathertight,  every  roll,  during  the  process  of  manufacture,  must 
undergo  70  inspections  before  it  leaves  a  Barrett  factory. 

Free  Booklets  that  Give  Interesting  Facts  About  Roofings  :  Send  US  your  address 
and  we  will  mail  you,  absolutely  free  a  series  of  booklets  that  give  valuable 
facts  about  our  different  types  of  roofing.  These  books  also  describe  other 
products  of  great  money-saving  value.  Drop  us  a  postal  card  or  a  brief  let¬ 
ter — today! 


Your  Choice  of  Six  Styles 


Everlastic 

Smooth-Surfaced  Roofing 

The  most  popular  of  plain-sur¬ 
faced  roll  roofing.  Made  of  best 
grade  roofing  -  felt,  thoroughly 
saturated  with  high-grade  water¬ 
proofing  material.  Under  surface 
is  protected  by  rot-proof  seal- 
back.  Tough,  pliable,  elastic, 
durable  and  low  in  price.  Easy  to 
lay.  Nails  and  cement  in  each  roll. 


Everlastic 

Mineral- Surfaced  Roofing 

A  beautiful  and  enduring  roll 
roofing.  Mineral-surfaced  in  red. 
green,  or  blue-black.  Has  rot- 
proof  seal  -  back.  Nails  a  n  d 
cement  in  each  roll.  Very  popu¬ 
lar  for  bungalows,  cottages, 
garages  and  all  farm  buildings. 


Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 

These  "Giants”  for  wear  and 
service  are  handsome  enough  for 
the  expensive  home,  economical 
enough  for  small  farm  house  or 
cottage.  Their  weather  side  is 
mineral  -  surfaced  in  beautiful 
shades  of  red,  green,  or  blue- 
black.  This  fadeless  mineral 
surface  resists  fire  and  never  needs 
painting.  Their  base  is  extra 
heavy  roofing  -  felt  thoroughly 
waterproofed.  Because  of  this  ex¬ 
tra-thick,  extra-rigid  base,  these 
shingles  can  be  laid  right  over 
the  old  roof — a  big  saving  on  re¬ 
roofing  jobs.  Size  8x12%  inches. 
Are  laid  easily  and  without  waste. 


Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Mineral-surfaced  in  red.  green, 
or  blue-black.  Base  of  best  grade 


roofing-felt.  These  shingles  are 
staunchly  weatherproof,  fire-re¬ 
sisting  and  need  no  painting. 
Size  8x12%  inches. 


Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

Four  shingles  to  a  strip.  Min¬ 
eral-surfaced  in  red,  green,  or 
blue-black.  Two  sizes — 10  inches 
and  12 %  inches  deep,  both  32 
inches  long.  The  1 2  Vi;  -  inch  Mul¬ 
ti-Shingle,  laid  4  inches  to  the 
weather,  gives  three-ply  roof — 
the  10-inch  gives  two-ply  roof. 


Everlastic 

Octagonal  Strip  Shingles 

The  latest  in  strip  shingles. 
Mineral-surfaced  in  red.  green,  or 
blue-black.  Afford  novel  designs 
by  interchanging  red  strips  with 
green,  or  red  strips  with  blue- 
black. 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


IN  CANADA 

The  Barrett  Company,  Limited,  2021  St.  Hubert  St.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada 


ROOFINGS 

*- 


Packing  Baskets,  of  Grapes 


came.  It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
shippers  of  California  and  Western  fruit 
to  force  sales  through  at  all  times,  keep¬ 
ing  the  distributors  and  retailers  flooded 
with  their  commodities.  No  doubt  this 
is  good  business  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  shipper,  wholesale  distributor  and 
consumer,  but  the  grower  and  retailer 
do  not  fare  equally  well.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  grower  lost  heavily,  tak¬ 
ing  the  1923  season  as  a  whole,  and  un¬ 
less  many  tons  were  used  other  than  for 
human  consumption  the  retailer  must 
have  shared  in  the  loss. 

Prospects  for  This  Year. — It  is  now 
believed  that  close  to  750,000  tons  will  be 
shipped  in  1924  from  California.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  of 
the  Eastern  grape  growing  sections  pro¬ 
duced  but  light  crops  in  1923,  and  that 
there  is  the  likelihood  that  the  crop  from 
these  will  be  considerably  greater  in  1924, 
the  prospective  shipments  of  750,000  tons 
from  California  mean  much  to  the  East¬ 
ern  grape  grower.  At  one  time  the 
grapes  grown  in  the  East,  and  especially 
in  Western  New  York,  tended  to  fix  the 
price  of  this  fruit.  That  time  is  now 
past.  The  Eastern  grower  can  no  longer 
feel  assured  that  a  partial  crop  will 
mean  for  him  a  long  price  as  in  former 
years,  since  he  is  now  putting  his  grapes 
into  the  same  channels  of  trade  and  in  o 
direct  competition  with  the  grapes  from 
California.  It  is  very  obvious  that  a 
crop  of  50,000  tons  of  Eastern  grown 
fruit  can  have  but  slight  influence  on  the 
market  price  when  500,000  tons  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  grapes  are  placed  on  the  same  mar¬ 
kets.  Yet  we  frequently  hear  a  grower 
state:  “Well,  even  though  I  have  a  light 
crop  in  sight,  the  selling  price  will  be 
higher,  and  hence  I  will  realize  just  as 
much  as  I  did  with  my  large  crop  last 


No  matter  what  the  supply  of  grapes 
from  California  may  be  in  the  future, 
there  is  a  certain  element  that  prefers  the 
American  varieties  to  the  old  world  sorts 
for  wine  making.  When  this  portion  is 
supplied  with  Concord  or  other  American 
varieties  the  remaining  tonnage  must 
come  into  direct  competition  with  Cali¬ 
fornia  grapes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
greater  majority  of  home  wine-makers 
prefer  the  old  world  grapes.  Thus  it  is 
apparent  that  it  is  poor  business  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  compete  in  this  market. 

Wine  Grapes. — Because  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  demand  soon  after  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  those 
sections  of  the  East  that  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  grapes  for  table  and  for  the  wine  cel¬ 
lars  found  a  ready  demand  at  good  prices 
through  shipments  in  the  12-quart  Climax 
basket,  in  lugs  and  trays.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  ready  market  and  good 
prices  were  existent  before  California  had 
recovered  from  the  blow  dealt  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
and  before  she  began  shipment  of  her 
grapes  that  had  hitherto  gone  for  wine 
making  at  home.  As  soon  as  it  was  seen 
that  the  requirements  for  home  wwie  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  East  offered  possibilities,  the 
shipment  of  wine  grapes  from  California 
began  to  assume  alarming  proportions  to 
the  Eastern  grower.  Carload  after  car¬ 
load  was  literally  dumped  in  the  cities  of 
the  East,  nor  were  the  villages  and  cities 
located  in  the  heart  of  established  grape 
growing  sections  passed  by.  It  has  not 
been  uncommon  to  see  grapes  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  unloaded  within  a  few  feet  from 
where  another  car  was  loading  with  Con¬ 
cord.  Both  cars  were  destined  for  the 
same  purpose.  F.  e.  gladwix. 

(Continued  Next  Week.) 
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WARD  &  CO- 


This  Book  Offers  a  Saving  on  Everything 
for  the  Home,  the  Farm  and  the  Family 


Are  you  using  this  book?  Do  you  look 
through  it  every  week  to  find  the  right  price, 
the  lowest  price  for  everything  you  want 
to  buy? 

This  Catalogue  is  now  at  work  saving 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  people  of 
America.  Are  you  getting  your  share  of 
this  saving? 

This  page  is  printed 
to  remind  you  of  your  opportunity 

You  have  a  copy  of  this  big  complete 
Catalogue,  or  you  can  easily  get  one  by 
writing  to  us.  If  in  immediate  need  borrow 
your  neighbor’s  Catalogue  until  yours 
comes.  The  opportunity  for  Saving  is  now 
yours. 

Fifty  million  dollars’  worth  of  new  mer¬ 
chandise  is  ready  for  your  selection.  Fifty 
million  dollars’  worth  of  goods  Manufac¬ 
tured  and  bought  especially  for  this  Cata¬ 
logue,  bought  when  prices  were  lowest, 
bought  where  prices  were  lowest — and  paid 
for  in  ready  cash  to  make  our  prices  lower — 
to  make  your  savings  larger. 

Over  one  hundred  expert  buyers  have 
been  working  for  you,  at  home  and  abroad, 
carefully  choosing  the  best,  skillfully  buying 
at  the  lowest  prices — and  the  fruit  of  all  this 
work,  the  benefit  of  all  this  experience,  the 


advantage  of  all  this  vast  buying  power  and 
ready  cash — is  now  yours. 

Low  Prices  and  Ward  Quality  Make 
Your  Savings  Double 

A  low  price  means  nothing  without  qual¬ 
ity.  It  takes  quality — serviceability — and 
low  price  to  make  a  bargain. 

Ward  quality  stands  for  satisfaction  in 
actual  use.  It  stands  for  serviceability.  It 
means  the  kind  of  goods  that  stand  inspec¬ 
tion  and  use. 

We  do  not  sell  “cheap  goods.”  We.  sell 
good  goods.  Our  prices  are  low — but  they 
are  not  price  baits.  We  never  sacrifice  qual¬ 
ity — serviceability — to  make  a  low  price. 

Look  Through  this  Catalogue  Again 

You  buy  something  every  week.  This 
book,  therefore,  offers  you  a  saving  every 
week.  Before  you  buy,  look  through  your 
Catalogue — compare  prices.  Remember  our 
Guarantee  of  Quality.  Remember  our  Guar¬ 
antee  of  Satisfaction — “Your  money  back  if 
anything  does  not  please  you.” 

Use  your  Catalogue.  Study  every  de¬ 
partment  of  this  book.  There  is  a  saving  for 
you  in  everything  you  wear  and  use.  There 
is  a  saving  for  you  on  everything  for  the 
Home,  the  Farm  and  the  Family. 


FOR  WOMEN  AND  MISSES:  New  York  Is 

the  home  ol 

Fashion.  Therefore,  Ward’s  Fashion  Experts 
live  in  New  York  to  select  all  of  the  best  styles 
for  you.  And  when  you  buy  your  clothes  aD 
Ward's  you  get  the  newest,  most  beautiful 
styles  without  paying  the  usual  ’’ Fashion 
Profits." 


HOME  FURNISHING:  It  Is  a  delightful 
task  to  select  from 
Ward’s  Catalogue.  Experts  on  beautifying  the 
home,  artists  in  the  selection  of  furnuhmgj 
choose  everything  for  this  big  Catalogue.  And 
the  saving  you  make  enables  you  to  buy  many 
more  things  than  you  expect. 


FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS:  This  Catalogue  will 
Interest  you  fo» 
hours  if  you  will  study  the  hundreds  of  articles 
for  men.  young  men  and  boys.  Everything  you 
wear,  or  like,  or  use.  from  suits  to  sporting 
goods,  from  a  knife  to  all  kinds  of  tools  are 
offered,  always  at  a  saving. 


FOR  THE  HOUSE:  Roofing,  fencing,  poul¬ 
try  supplies,  plumbing, 
electric  lighting,  furnaces,  stoves,  and  the  most 
wonderful  bargains  in  furniture,  yes.  even  to 
doors  and  mill  work  and  the  house  Itself.  All 
can  be  bought  at  Ward’s  with  certain  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  at  a  big  saving. 


FOR  THE  AUTOMOBILE:  Riverside  Over¬ 
size  Cora  Tires, 
guaranteed  for  10.000  miles  an A  lasting  longer 
than  that,  will  save  you  one-third.  Why  pay 
more?  The  same  saving  is  offered  on  tubes, 
batteries,  radiators — everything  for  the  auto¬ 
mobile  of  standard  make  and  quality,  and  with 
a  big  saving  for  you. 


FOR  THE  FARM:  For  Fifty  -one  years  we 
..  have  studied  the  farmer's 
needs.  For  fifty-one  years  we  have  been  friends 
with  the  American  farmer.  We  have  experts  in 
every  branch  of  farm  work  to  study  what  lasts 
longest,  what  gives  the  best  satisfaction  in 
actual  use.  Quality  first  for  the  Farmer  is  our 
policy,  but  always  we  offer  a  saving. 


24-Hour  Service 

We  have  perfected  our  service  for 
you.  After  much  study  and  testing 
new  systems  and  employing  experts 
we  have  perfected  a  system  that 
makes  certain  your  orders  will  be 
shipped  promptly. 

Our  records  prove  that  during 
the  past  year  most  of  our  orders 
were  shipped  in  24  hours — nearly  all 
of  our  orders  within  48  hours. 


* 


Montgomery  Ward  &  t y. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  isloday  theMost  Progressive 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


ST.  PAUL 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


FT.  WORTH 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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GLASS  CLOTH 


Try  Glass  Cloth  on  Our 
Guarantee  to  Refund 
Your  Money  if  not  Satis¬ 
fied  after  10  days’  use. 

FOR 

Scratch  Sheds 
Poultry  Houses 
Cold  Frames 
Storm  Doors 
Brooder  Houses 
Hot  Beds 
Green  Houses 
Enclosing  Porches  for 
the  Winter 
Health  Houses  for 
Baby  Chicks 


Grows  Earlier,  Hardier  Plants 

Use  Glass  Cloth  in  preference  to  glass  for  all  plant  forcing  purposes — 
Ilot  Beds,  Cold  Frames,  Etc. 

Since  it  holds  warmth  better  than  glass  it  gives  your  plants  more 
hours  of  “growing  time.”  Its  heat  retaining  properties  allow  plants  to  be 
started  earlier. 

Furthermore  it  promotes  just  enough  moisture,  radiation  and  ventila¬ 
tion  to  approach  Nature’s  own  best  growing  conditions,  much  better  than 
glass.  This  makes  earlier,  hardier,  stronger  rooted  plants.  Farmers  who 
use  Glass  Cloth  often  make  extra  money  supplying  their  neighbors  with 
their  surplus  of  these  superior,  earlier,  hardier  plants. 


For  Hot  Beds,  Cold  Frames,  Etc. 

Since  Glass  Cloth  retains  heat  better 
than  glass  it  gives  young  plants  more 
growing  time — even  permits  them  to  be 
started  earlier  and  set  out  sooner.  Makes 
hardier,  stronger-rooted  plants  than 
gla  ss. 

No  heavy  frames.  Light  lumber  or 
laths  will  do.  Unbreakable.  If  pierced 
by  accident  it  can  be  repaired  good  as 
new  in  a  few  seconds.  Yet  while  a 
square  yard  of  glass  costs  about  $3.50 
the  same  amount  of  Glass  Cloth  costs 
only  35  cents. 

Grow  Healthy,  Vigorous  Plants 

Glass  Cloth  sheds  a  soft,  warm,  even 
light  and  diffuses  the  sun's  rays  to  all 
corners,  giving  the  soil  proper  warmth 
to  hasten  germination  of  seeds  and 
growth  of  plants.  Uniform  light  pro¬ 
duced  gives  plant  smooth  green  color  and 
stalky,  even,  vigorous  growth. 


Warmer  Than  Glass- Waterproof 

Its  transparency  admits  fully  as  much 
light  and  heat  as  glass.  Yet,  its  glazed 
surface  turns  water,  wind  and  cold.  It 
does  not  generate  cold  as  does  glass  on 
cold,  dark  days.  Unlike  glass,  Glass 
('loth  is  not  a  conductor  of  cold. 

Light  Weight,  Easily  Handled 
on  Hotbeds 

Glass  Cloth  weighs  but  a  half  pound 
to  the  square  yard — therefore,  lighter 
and  less  expensive  frames  can  be  used. 
You  can  easily  make  your  own  Glass 
Cloth  frames,  giving  additional  saving. 
Although  light,  it  will  withstand  hail 
fully  as  well  as  glass.  And  should  heavy 
hail  completely  ruin  Glass  Cloth,  it  can 
lie  replaced  for  less  than  glass  hail  in¬ 
surance. 


Raises  More  Chicks -Grows  Them  Faster 

More  clucks  die  from  Chilling  than  from  any  other  cause.  The  sud¬ 
den  change  and  the  cold  and  dampness  of  March  and  April  are  particu¬ 
larly  dangerous.  Keep  your  chicks  in  warm,  bright,  dry  scratch  pens  cov¬ 
ered  with-  Glass  Cloth.  This  saves  their  lives,  builds  up  their  vitality  and 
grows  them  to  frying  or  roasting  size  sooner.  Those  kept  become  early  and 
vigorous  layers. 


Builds  Chick  Vitality 

Chicks  brought  up  in  scratch  sheds  cov¬ 
ered  with  Glass  Cloth  will  have  far  mox-e 
vitality  and  grow  much  faster  than 
those  exposed  to  the  constant  changes 
of  Spring  Weather.  One  user  writes, 
"At  ten  weeks  my  chicks  looked  like  they 
were  fourteen  weeks  old.”  In  these  warm, 
dry  pens,  disease  and  vermin  are  kept 
down.  So  that  not  only  will  your  chicks 
develop  into  "fryers”  or  layers  earlier 
but  you  will  have  more  of  them.  Those 
who  used  to  consider  themselves  lucky 
to  raise  00%  of  their  chicks  now  find 
it  easy  to  raise  93%  to  97%. 


Makes  Hens  Lay  Also 

The  Glass  Cloth  you  used  for  your 
Chicks  this  Spring  can  be  used  to"  in¬ 
crease  your  egg  yield  next  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter.  Use  it  to  make  a  scratch  shed  for 
pullets  and  hens  —  give  them  bright, 
warm  laying  weather  inside  these  pens 
while  Winter  rages  outside.  Get  plenty 
of  eggs  when  eggs  are  high.  Glass  Cloth 
will  raise  more  chicks,  keep  down  di¬ 
sease,  and  bring  more  eggs  than  any 
chemicals  or  tonics.  Get  it  now  —  on 
trial — and  see,  without  risking  a  penny, 
how  many  of  your  poultry  problems  are 
solved. 


Sent  on  Trial 

Prove  for  yourself,  without  risking  a  penny,  that  Glass  Cloth  is  better 
than  glass  for  almost  every  purpose.  We  will  send  you  a  roll,  any  size  from 
six  yards  up,  on  ten  days’  trial  as  explained  in  the  coupon.  Then  you  be 
the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  you  will  keep  it  or  return  it.  Order  TODAY 
— on  our  money-back  guarantee — we  can  ship  promptly. 


Order  Today  from  This  Coupon 

You  need  Glass  Cloth  today ;  order  now  and  we  will  ship  at  once  and 
send  you  our  illustrated  catalog  describing  hotbeds,  scratch  beds,  etc. 

TURNER  BROTHERS,  Dept.  103,  Bladen,  Nebraska 


— — . -Mail  This  Coupon - — . -- 

TURNER  BROTHERS,  Dept.  103,  Bladen,  Nebraska 

Scud,  prepaid,  by  parcel  post,  special  roll  of  15  yards  of  Glass  Clotli  (sufficient  to  cover 
space  9x15  feet)  for  which  I  enclose  $5.00  as  payment  in  full. 

Mark  with  ‘'X”  here  if  $5  offer  (  1. 

Send,  postage  prepaid,  six-yard  roll  of  Glass  Cloth  for  which  I  enclose  $2.10. 

Mark  with  ‘‘X’’  here  if  $2.10  offer  (  ). 

Prices  on  Glass  Cloth  in  other  sizes.  For  rareel  Post  add  three  cents  per  yard.  One 
width  only,  35  inches. 


Per  yard  40e 
10  yards  (i?  34c 
50  yards  @  32a 
200  yards  @  28c 
400  yards  (5!  26e 
1000  yards  @  22e 


5  yards  (w  35c 
25  yards  @  33c 
100  yards  <®  29c 
300  yards  (§>  27e 
500  yards  (ill  25c 
2000  yards  @  20c 


IP  1  am  not.  thoroughly  satisfied  after  ten  days’  trial  1  will  return  it  at  once  and  you 
are  to  refund  my  money  instantly  without  question. 


Name 


Street  and  Number  or  It.  F.  1) . . . 

Post  Office  .  State 


Mushroom  Culture 


Improved  Spawn. — Mushroom  growing! 
is  rapidly  emerging  from  the  uncertain 
gamble  it  was  a  few  years  ago  to  a  fairly 
dependable  crop.  This  change  has  been' 
brought  about  entirely  by  the  improved 
method  of  manufacturing  the  spawn. 
Formerly  it  was  made  in  brick  form, 
dried  out  so  thoroughly  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  sharp  hatchet  to  cut  it  into 
small  pieces.  The  spawn  we  use  now  is 
made  in  quart  milk  bottles.  It  is  moist 
and  easily  broken  in  pieces  with  the  ling¬ 
ers,  after  the  bottle  is  broken  off. 

Starting  the  Work. — By  no  means 
should  one  expect  to  embark  in  mushroom 
growing  and  rapidly  gain  financial  in¬ 
dependence  without  experience,  and  a 
heavy  investment.  The  industry  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  Pennsylvania  is 
assuming  such  magnitude  that  fresh  horse 
manure  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  from 
the  cities,  and  at  times  of  heavy  crops 
the  mushrooms  sell  very  loiv  in  price. 
Many  farmers  in  that  territory  grow  a 
small  quantity.  Some  partition  off  an 
unused  stable,  others  a  disused  cellar, 
w’hile  some  erect  houses  similar  to  the 
professional  mushroom  grower  of  hollow- 
tile  or  cement  blocks. 

Structures  for  Mushrooms. — There 
are  many  different  kinds  of  structures 
used  for  mushroom  growing — disused  cel¬ 
lars,  cellars  of  dwelling  houses,  unused 
portions  of  barns,  abandoned  mines,  etc. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  crop  is  produced 
in  especially  constructed  houses.  The 
cellar,  cave  or  mine  is  an  ideal  growing 
location  during  late  Summer,  Fall  and 
Spring,  but  will  not  be  of  much  value 
during  cold  weather  unless  heated  to 
maintain  at  least  50  degrees,  though  56 
to  60  degrees  give  better  results.  Another 
method  of  using  an  unheated  cellar  would 
be  to  permit  the  beds  to  freeze  during  the 
Winter — simply  pay  no  attention  to  them, 
and  when  warm  weather  comes  along  the 
beds  will  come  into  bearing  the  same  as 
though  production  had  not  been  inter¬ 
fered  with.  Any  number  of  benches  may 
be  erected,  one  above  the  other,  leaving 
a  space  of  from  14  in.  to  16  in.  wide. 
The  houses  especially  constructed  for 
growing  mushrooms  are  erected  with 
either  hollow  tile  walls  or  double  board 
walls  filled  with  planer  shavings.  The 
latter  construction  is  not  very  durable. 
The  roof  is  double  and  is  packed  with 
5  in.  to  6  in.  of  planer  shavings.  The 
special  house  is  usually  12  ft.  to  16  ft. 
high  and  contains  five  to  six  beds,  one 
above  the  other.  Sufficient  radiation  is 
installed  to  maintain  70  degrees  or  even 
higher  in  coldest  Winter  weather. 

Preparing  Beds. — Horse  manure  is  the 
only  medium,  and  it  must  be  fresh  and 
reasonably  free  from  firefang.  It  can  be 
collected  on  the  farm  or  shipped  from  the 
nearest  large  city.  On  the  farm  it  can  be 
collected  for  several  w’eeks,  adding  the 
fresh  to  the  former  collection  each  wcelr. 
and  using  all  together,  adding  soil  and 
water.  The  manure  should  be  placed  on 
a  square  or  oblong  pile  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  turned  over  four  or  five  times 
at  intervals  of  a  week.  A  large  amount 
of  water  will  have  to  be  added  the  first 
few  turnings  to  eliminate  firefang.  and 
about  4  in.  of  loam  placed  over  the  top 
each  time  the  pile  is  turned.  When  ready 
to  be  made  into  beds  in  the  house  there 
should  be  sufficient  moisture  incorporated 
to  show  on  the  outer  edge  if  a  portion  is 
pressed  hard,  but  not  enough  to  drop  off. 
The  color  of  the  manure  when  satis¬ 
factorily  treated  will  bo  black,  and  the 
straw  fibers  solidly  packed  into  place, 
leveling  off  the  top  evenly.  When  the 
house  is  filled  all  doors  are  closed,  and  if 
the  weather  is  cold,  heat  is  turned  on. 
In  a  few  days  the  temperature  in  the 
beds  will  begin  rising,  which  should  be 
watched  carefully.  When  it  reaches  100 
or  110  degress  turn  off  the  heat  and  open 
all  the  ventilators  to  allow  it  to  drop  to 
SO  degrees,  which  is  about  right  for 
spawning.  If  the  surface  of  the  manure 
has  become  very  dry,  sprinkle  lightly  with 
water  about  24  hours  before  the  spawn  is 
planted.  Each  bottle  of  spawn  is  broken 
into  40  pieces  and  a  piece  planted  each 
11  in.  or  12  in.  square.  The  planting  is 
done  by  lifting  up  a  small  portion  of 
manure,  inserting  the  spawn  in  its  place 
about  l1/*  in.  below  the  surface,  and  firmly 
pressing  the  manure  back  into  place.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  planting  the  beds  are 
tamped  solid  with  a  board. 

Further  Care. — Four  weeks  later  the 
beds  are  cased  with  about  1  in.  of  good 
sifted  loam.  The  soil  must  be  firmed  the 
same  as  the  manure.  The  temperature 
during  this  period  until  the  mushrooms 
show  about  the  soil  should  be  kept  be¬ 
tween  65  and  TO  degrees.  About  six  weeks 
elapse  from  planting  the  spawn  until  the 
first  mushrooms  apjiear.  As  soon  as  the 
mushrooms  come  into  sight  the  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  lowered  to  60  degrees 
and  when  the  crop  is  coming  on  heavy, 
drop  to  56  degrees.  Watering  is  possibly 
the  most  difficult  operation  connected  with 
the  business.  Most  growers  will  not  ap¬ 
ply  a  drop  of  water  from  the  time  the 
spawn  is  planted  until  the  first  mush¬ 
rooms  are  the  size  of  a  large  pea. 

Watering. — We  have  tried  watering 
very  lightly  several  times  before  the  crop 
showed  above  the  soil  and  did  not  see 


any  injury,  though  a  heavy  watering  be¬ 
fore  a  large  lot  of  mushrooms  are  in 
sight  will  invariably  cause  heavy  loss. 
Water  must  never  be  applied  during  the 
first  two  breaks  so  heavily  that  it  soaks 
the  top  covering  of  soil  and  penetrates  the 
manure,  though  the  soil  must  be  wet 
through.  After  the  fir«t  two  or  three 
breaks  a  little  more  water  can  be  used, 
as  the  active  spawn  near  the  surface  of 
the  manure  becomes  exhausted  and  the 
moisture  must  penetrate  deeper  to  reach 
the  live  spawn.  The  word  break  as  used 
above  means  ‘crop.”  A  crop  will  cut 
off  so  clean  that  there  may  not  be  a  mush¬ 
room  in  sight,  and  after  a  watering 
another  heavy  break  or  crop  will  come 
through  the  soil.  The  water  should  be 
applied  when  the  mushrooms  are  very 
small.  If  watered  when  they  are  half 
grown  many  of  them  will  become  black 
spotted,  which  will  greatly  impair  their 
value.  After  a  crop  is  picked  off,  all 
decayed  stubs  and  small  decayed  mush¬ 
rooms  should  be  removed,  the  holes  filled 
with  sifted  soil  and  the  beds  watered. 

Harvesting. — Mushrooms  should  be 
pulled  out  of  the  soil  with  a  twisting 
motion.  If  a  few  mature  in  a  large  clus¬ 
ter  of  small-size  buttons  they  can  be  cut 
out,  and  some  of  t.he  small  ones  may  ma¬ 
ture.  They  should  be  picked  before  the 
veil  breaks,  when  in  the  button  form. 
After  the  veil  breaks,  in  shipping  they 
are  usually  marked  as  broilers  and  sell 
at.  a  reduced  price.  It  is  easy  to  learn 
when  they  are  at  the  right  stage  for  pul¬ 
ling  by  placing  the  fingers  underneath 


A  Mush  room  Bed 

the  head.  If  they  are  firm  around  the 
stem  they  are  not  through  growing.  If 
soft  they  are  ready  to  come  off.  Some  of 
the  present  bottle  spawn  will  mature  very 
large  mushrooms.  We  have  had  some  to 
weigh  as  high  as  12  oz.  each. 

Trouble  with  Disease.  —  The  new 
spawn  appears  to  be  superior  to  the  old 
brick  spawn  as  eliminating  some  of  the 
uncertainty,  but  has  evidently  introduced 
a  disease  that  we  did  not  know  of  to  any 
great  extent  before.  A  rough,  irregular, 
fungus  growth,  white  in  color,  and  of 
every  conceivable  shape  and  size,  grows 
in  the  beds.  The  growrh  is  very  rapid, 
and  if  not  checked  soon  as  it  appears  the 
entire  crop  will  be  ruined  in  a  few  weeks. 
1  know  of  some  houses  that,  were  put  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  bearing  by  this  fungus.  That 
.it  is  in  the  spawn  is  pretty  clearly  proven 
by  the  fact  that  it  shows  up  with  the 
first  mushrooms  on  an  entirely  new  place. 
Experienced  growers  tell  me  they  pour  a 
small  quantity  of  gasoline  on  the  fungus 
and  ignite  it.  then  take  a  clean  piece  of 
paper  and  lift  it  out  with  a  little  of  the 
adjoining  soil,  and  burn  them.  This  is 
done  in  order  to  keep  the  disease  from 
spreading.  If  this  is  attended  to  as  soon 
as  the  first  growth  is  seen  they  can  be 
kept  partly  under  control.  The  spores  of 
this  fungus  germinate  very  readily  and 
rapidly,  and  a  house  in  which  they  appear 
must  be  thoroughly  fumigated  before 
another  crop  is  planted.  Some  use  the 
fumes  of  sulphur,  sprinkling  with  Lysol. 
and  vaporizing  formaldehyde,  and  tell  me 
that  after  all  this  trouble,  and  expense  the 
disease  showed  up  in  the  new  crop  as 
badly  as  in  the  former  one.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  where  old  mushroom  ma¬ 
nure  has  been  applied  as  fertilizer  on  the 
farm,  and  soil  is  used  in  casing  the  beds 
on  which  this  manure  has  been  spread 
— even  several  years  previous,  there  is 
danger  of  some  spores  being  introduced 
in  the  carefully  fumigated  house. 

I  know  of  one  instance  where  the  fun¬ 
gus  was  almost  eliminated  by  obtaining 
soil  from  an  adjoining  farm  where  no  old 
mushroom  manure  had  ever  been  appliel 
to  the  soil.  East  Summer  we  filled  our 
houses  with  live  steam  at  a  pressure  of 
20  to  50  lbs.  for  four  to  six  hours.  We 
had  it  so  hot  that  resin  ran  out  of  the 
bench  boards.  We  then  used  formalde¬ 
hyde  so  strong  that  we  could  not  get  in 
(Continued  on  Page  372) 
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Gordon  -Van  Tine 

Saved  Me  $500-  Minnesota 


Let  Us  Give  You  Wholesale 
Prices  on  YOUR  Building! 

Thousands  Are  Saving  $200  to  $1,000  by  Buying  Direct  Front  Mill 


From  every  state  in  the  Union— and  almost  from 
every  county— come  letters  from  delighted  Gordon- 
Van  Tine  customers. 

‘‘All  I  expected  and  more — saved  20%”  says  Geo.  Squirs, 
Missouri.  “Saved  $600  to  $1,000” — Dr.  L.  E.  Lee,  Kansas. 
“Saved  fully  $1,500” — W.  R.  Gillespie,  Ohio.  “My  savings 
were  $550  ” — A.  L.  Trimble,  Nebraska.  “Saved  $38.95  on  1,000 
ft.  oak  flooring” — E.  Johnson,  S.  Dakota.  “No.  1  quality — well 
pleased” — A.  L.  Peterson,  Iowa. 


Such  is  the  universal  verdict  from  over  200,000  thrifty  home 
and  barn  builders. 

They  know  that  Gordon-Van  Tine  delivers  bigger  value  and 
at  lower  cost  than  can  be  obtained  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

We  cut  out  all  in-between  profits  because  we  ship  direct  to 
you  from  our  four  big  mills— give  you  the  benefits  of  volume 
operation — and  sell  at  prices  that  are  actually  wholesale. 
Frequently  this  means  savings  of  20%  to  50%.  And  you  get 
highest  quality  material,  covered  by  a  20-year  guarantee 
that  has  $1,000,000  resources  behind  it! 


Ready-Cut,  or  Let  Us  Figure  Your  Lumber  Bills 


You  can  choose  from  200  home  plans  and  654  sizes  and  kinds 
of  farm  buildings  just  the  type  of  home,  barn  or  other  building 
you  want.  Ready-Cut  saves  you  18%  lumber  waste  and  up  to 
30%  labor  on  the  job. 


What  We  Furnish 

For  one  guaranteed  price,  for 
every  Gordon-Van  Tine  Home,  we 
ship  all  lumber,  lath,  shingles.doors, 
windows,  trim,  stairwork,  hard¬ 
ware  paint,  tinwork,  nails,  varnish, 
enamel.  Everything  guaranteed, 
highest  quality.  No  extras.  We  do 
not  ship  cement,  lime,  brick  or 
plaster. 


Our  20-Year  Guarantee 

We  are  the  only  concern  in 
the  building  material  business 
that  gives  you  a  20-year  guar¬ 
antee  on  your  home.  Over 
$1,000,000  resources  are  back 
of  this. 


The  4  Reasons  Why  We  Save  You  Money 


IYou  deal  direct  with  the  man- 
•  ufacturer— our  prices  are  based 
on  production  cost,  plus  one  small 
profit.  We  ship  direct  from  our  own 
mills  to  your  railroad  station. 

2  We  share  with  you  the  savings 
•  made  in  buying  and  manufac¬ 
turing  due  to  our  large  volume  of 
business . 


3  We  sell  only  for  cash.  There 
•  are  no  bad  debts  or  long-time 
credits  to  add  to  your  costs. 

4  The  Gordon-Van  Tine  Ready- 
•  Cut  system  gives  you  all  sav¬ 
ings  of  machine  labor  over  hand 
labor  and  does  not  restrict  the  type 
of  house. 


While  Ready-Cut  saves  you  money,  if  you  don’t  see  the  build¬ 
ing  you  want  in  our  catalogs,  send  us  your  lumber  bills  on  the 
plan  you  have  in  mind.  We  will  figure  them  free,  and  give 
you  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

J  V  Ask  *or  Books  You  Need  l 

200  Home  Plans— Shows  photos, 
plans,  specifications,  3  to  9  room  homes 
for  town  or  country. 

Barn  Book— Pictures  and  prices  of 
every  modern  type  of  farm  building 
from  barns  to  poultry  houses. 

Building  Material  Catalog — 
Everything  for  building  or  remodeling 
— wholesale  prices.  . 


5,000  Building 
Material 
Bargains! 

Lumber 

Shingles 

Lath 

Buffets 

Bookcases 

Cabinets 

Flooring 

Windows 

Doors 

Bathroom  and  Plumbing 
Supplies 
Sash 
Roofing 
Screen 

Paints  and  Varnish 
Glass 
Mouldings 
Stairs 
Furnaces 
Hotbed  Sash 
Wallboard,  etc. 


a 


Write  or  Mail  Coupon ! 


Hog  House 
No.  482 

Modern,  well 
lighted,  dry,  in¬ 
expensive.  Ma¬ 
terials  for  24  x  30, 

$376 

Ponltry  House 
No.  479 

Scientifically 
^planned.  Upper 
and  lower.win- 
dows. 
Plenty  of 
sunshine. 
Materials 
for  size 
12x20, 


\\Ta’ 


.  v 


Clear  White  Pine 
5X  Panel  Door 


Finest  manu¬ 
facture,  lumber 
“A”  quality 
white  pine.  Size 
2'  6"  x  6'  6"— 
1J i  inch  thick. 
A  regular  Gor¬ 
don-Van  Tine 
bargain. 


$3.81 


Jap-a-Top  Slate 
Surfaced  Roofing 

Green  or  red ; 

85  lbs.  to  roll- 
Complete  with 
nails  and  ce¬ 
ment.  Fire-re¬ 
sisting;  guaran¬ 
teed  15  years. 

Other  grades  at 
lower  prices. 


$2.05 

Per  Roll 


I - - - - 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

332  Gordon  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Please  send  me  latest  prices 
and  proper  catalogs.  I  expect  to 
build  a: 


$135 


Our  Four  Mills 

Davenport, Iowa; St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Chehalis, Washington; 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi.  We  ship  from  mill  nearest  you. 

Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 

We  guarantee  highest  quality  material— shipped  in 
sealed  car  direct  to  your  station.  Everything  shipped  sub¬ 
ject  to  your  most  critical  inspection.  Our  motto  is,  “Satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back." 


Gofdon-Va  r»Ti  n  eCo. 


ESTABLISHED  IQSS 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back; 
332  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


I 
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□  House 

□  Barn 

□  Garage 

□  Granary 

□  Hog  House 

□  Poultry  House 

□  Stock  Shed 

□  . 

□  Repair  a . 

Name . 


Address . 


You  can  save  $200  to  $1,000  or  more  on  your  home  by  buying 

at  wholesale  prices  direct  from  mill 
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Brighten  the  Comer 
where  you  are! 

AMERICAN 


SEAL 


Ready  Mixed  Paint  will  do  it  with  gratifying 
results.  You  can  be  sure  of  lasting  color  effects 
with  these  rich  pigments  ground  in  the  purest  lin¬ 
seed  oil. 

Every  brushful  of  American  Seal  Paint  spreads 
its  even,  smooth-flowing  protection  farther  than  you 
would  believe  possible.  And  it  will  not  chalk  off, 
blister  or  peel. 

American  Seal  Paint  penetrates  and  adheres,  pre¬ 
senting  a  tough,  armored  front  to  the  severest  weather. 
It  will  make  your  house,  garage,  barn  or  outbuildings 
stand  forth  fresh  and  clean  in  the  Spring  sunshine — 
good  to  look  at. 

Science  and  skill  have  prepared  for  you  in  Am¬ 
erican  Seal,  a  paint  that  will  defy  the  hardest  wear 
and  give  the  longest  service  at  the  least  cost. 

Economy,  Service  and  Satisfaction  are  packed 
in  every  can  of  American  Seal  Ready  Mixed  Paint. 

Try  it  ! 

A  standard  for  71  years . 


A  Paint  for  every  purpose. 

A  line  to  us  will  bring  you  color  cards  and  suggestions  for  effective  inside 
or  outside  painting. 

THE  WM.  CONNORS  PAINT  MFG.  CO. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 


Nut  Culture  in  the  North 

Part  I 

Eastern  Nut  Culture. — In  looking 
over  the  history  of  the  black  walnut  we 
find  the  nut  is  a  carrier  of  a  very  highly 
flavored  kernel  within  a  hard  shell,  the 
kernel  so  hard  to  extract  that  few  peo¬ 
ple  would  care  to  crack  walnuts  for  a 
living;  therefore  tve  find  only  a  small 
amount  of  black  walnuts  used,  and  few 
people  planting  it,  because  it  grows  too 
slowly  for  our  rapid  American  pace,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  lumber  is  an 
invaluable  asset.  The  English  walnut, 
sometimes  called  the  Persian  walnut,  and 
now  believed  to  have  come  from  China, 
is  grown  quite  extensively  in  California, 
but  because  they  so  often  freeze  back 
in  the  Winter  nearly  everybody  believes 
they  cannot  be  grown  commercially  in 
the  Eastern  States.  We  find  there  are 
about  2,000  trees  in  Pennsylvania  alone, 
many  bearing  fine  crops  of  nuts.  In  New 
Jersey  many  trees  of  high-bearing  records 
are  reported,  some  yielding  as  much  as 
eight  bushels.  In  New  York  many  trees 
and  several  groves  are  doing  well.  The 
Japan  walnut  is  a  very  rapid  grower, 
and  because  most  nurseries  have  failed 
to  propagate  the  improved  varieties  of 
English  and  black  walnuts  they  sell  these 
trees  as  something  the  planter  will  be 
proud  of.  Many  times  these  trees  ar  ? 
sold  under  the  name  of  English  walnuts. 
In  itself  it  is  very  common,  but  the  heart 
nut,  a  sport  of  the  Japan  family,  is  a 
very  rapid  grower,  bears  early,  and  is  a 
nut  of  excellent  quality,  flavor  resembling 
the  butternut  (white  walnut).  Because 
this  nut  is  very  hard  to  propagate,  even 
by  the  best  propagators,  it  is  a  rare  tree. 

Black  Walnuts. — Through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  band  of  experimenters  in  nut 
culture,  black  walnut  trees  of  special 
merit  have  been  selected  and  today  we 
have  a  collection  of  varieties  of  great 
value.  The  Thomas  originated  in  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  and  is  noted  for  its  ex¬ 
ceptionally  rapid  growth  and  large  nut. 
One  man  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  believes 
he  would  have  had  over  a  peck  from  a 
three-year  tree,  but  the  storm  caught  it 
and  being  so  overloaded  at  so  early  a  date 
in  life  it  was  badly  broken ;  as  it  was, 
he  got  about  two  quarts.  This  nut  is 
hn  excellent  cracker  and  has  fine  flavor. 
The  Stabler  originated  in  Maryland,  is 
a  heavy  bearer,  and  of  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable  cracking  quality.  The  shell  is 
very  thin  and  almost  no  middle  partitions. 

'  English  Walnuts. — Through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  same  group  of  men  it  has 
been  found  that  because  of  great  variation 
in  English  walnut  trees,  caused  by  the 
stock  being  grown  from  seeds  instead  of 
grafting,  many  push  early  in  the  Spring 
and  become  caught  by  a  late  frost. 
Others  ripen  up  their  wood  so  ’ate  in 
the  Fall  that  the  wood  is  not  hard  enough 
to  withstand  the  zero  weather.  By  care¬ 
ful  study  it  is  believed  that  the  French 
varieties  of  the  improved  sorts  push  Un- 
latest  and  mature  the  earliest  in  the 
Fall,  the  Wiltz  Mayette  and  the  Vroo 
man  Franquette  section. 

Propagation  of  Nut  Trees. — As  it 
has  been  round  that  the  affinity  between 
hard  wood  is  very  poor  nut-tree  grafting 
is  many  decades  behind  the  fruit  tree 
development,  as  it  is  impossible  to  repro¬ 
duce  like  varieties  in  any  other  way  than 
by  grafting  or  budding.  Although  today 
it  requires  great  skill,  which  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  of  growing,  it  is  being 
done,  and  is  believed  to  have  revolu- 
tioninzed  nut  culture  in  the  North.  It  is 
of  special  value  in  propagation  of  the 
English  walnut  because  it  is  worked  on 
the  black  walnut  stock,  a  disease-free 
stock,  making  it  a  step  nearer  to  being 
natural  to  our  Northern  climate.  It  also 
increases  growth  to  that  of  the  maple. 
The  heart  nut  is  a  little  tender,  freezes 
sometimes  when  young  and  is  rather 
short-lived  compared  to  the  black  and 
English  walnut.  The  Northern  pecan  is 
fast  coming  to  the  front  as  a  family  tree, 
as  several  trees  are  bearing  lightly  while 
quite  young,  and  as  it  is  an  exceptionally 
beautiful  tree,  it  is  believed,  as  the  va¬ 
rieties  are  improved,  it  will  be  found  ’n 
every  country  orchard  and  lawn.  The 
bearing  age  of  the  shellbark  has  been  cut 
from  25  to  30  years  down  to  5  to  10 
years,  by  hybridizing  with  shagbarks  and 
hickories.  These  trees  are  especially 


TJERE’S  the  machine  that 
thousands  of  practical 
gardeners  use.  Does  the 
finest  work,  and  is  much 
easier  and  faster  than  any 
other  tool. 

RAPITCD  WeeJer,  MnlcW 
U/mlYLIV  and  Culfir.t.r 

Eight  revolving  blades  working  in 
combination  with  the  underground 
knife  destroy  the  weeds  and  in  the 
sameoperation  chop  thecrusted 
surface  into  a  level,  moisture- 
retaining  mulch.  Intensive  cul¬ 
tivation.  "Best  Weed  Killer  Ever 
Used."  Cuts  runners.  A  boy  can 
use  it.  and  do  more  and  better 
work  than  10  men  with  hoes.  Haa 
leaf  guards;  also  shovels  for  deep¬ 
er  cultivation.  Inexpensive.  A 
postcard  to  us  brings  you  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Book  and  our  Factory-to- 
UseaofTer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  37*  David  City,  Nebr. 


FREE  fed&K  con¬ 
tains  information  of 
value  to  every  gar¬ 
dener,  describesthe 
BARKER,  tells 
what  users  say. 
gives  prices  deliver¬ 
ed.  etc. 


WRITE  TODAY  rn  PP 
FOR  BOOKLET  I"  It  EE 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  Labor— Saves  Expense 

Pays  for  Itself  Every 
Day  Used 

Transplants  Tobacco,  To¬ 
matoes,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Cabbage,  Strawberries, 
Eggplant  and  all  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
—one  operation.  A  full  stand;  no  re¬ 
setting,  an  earlier  crop.  Most  prac¬ 
tical  planter  ever  invented.  Is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  set  three  times  as  fast  and 
easier  and  better  than  hand  work. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Write 
for  Free  illustrated  literature. 
MASTERS  PLANTER  C0.(  Dept,  j  5  Chicago,  lit. 


FERTILIZERS 

Write  for  Booklet  describing 
Croxton  Brand  Mixtures 

RAW  MATERIALS  and  CHEMICALS 
Factory  Prices 

TANKAGE  SULPHATE  AMMONIA 

BLOOD  MURIATE  POTASH 

BONE  MEAL  SULPHATE  POTASH 

ACID  PHOSPHATE  NITRATE  SODA 

Special  prices  on  straight  Carload  Lots 

N.J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

40  RECTOR  STREET  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


SULPHUR 


a  1 


Bergenport  Brand” 

FOR  SPRAYING,  INSECTICIDE 
AND  DUSTING  PURPOSES 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

1 OO  William  St.  New  York 


BEEMAN 

The  Pioneer  Garden  Tractor 

It  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivates,  etc. 
Write  direct 
to  Factory  for  | 

Free  Catalog 
and  1924  Prices. 

Beeman  Traclor  Co- 
705  B  2nd  Ave.  No.  \»L 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  \!t, 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR, 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for  i 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites.  Truckers,  — 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  /jff  Catalog 

American  Farm  Machine  Co.  < 

2565  Uni.Av.S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LITTLE  V 

BONDER  DITCHER 

Direct  from 
Factory 
to  Farmer 

In  twenty  days,  I  consider  the 
Little  Wonder  has  saved  me,  in 
labor,  from  two  to  three  hundred 

writes  Clint  Bricker. 
Shelby.O.  Cuts  a  clean  trench  10" 
to  12"  wide,  down  to  30"  deep.  Can 
be  used  with  team  or  tractor. 

Write  today  f  or  particulars  and  price 

Little  Wonder  Sales  Co.  Box' 334,  Bellevue,  0. 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30tli  Street  New  York 
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stately  in  design,  and  besides  being  of 
great  value  as  a  commercial  crop  are 
excellent  for  park  and  lawn  settings. 

Decorative  Tree. — The  improved  black 
walnut  is  excellent,  especially  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Stabler,  for  lawn  planting,  as  these 
varieties  do  not  carry  the  undesirable 
trait  of  killing  everything  within  its 
shadow.  The  English  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  black,  and  as  the  black  walnuts 
as  well  as  pecans  and  hickories  are  all 
deep  rooters  they  are  far  more  desirable 
than  maple  or  poplar,  because  they  send 
their  roots  downward  instead  of  out 
over  the  surface.  Many  people  plant 
crops  under  these  trees;  this  is  especially 
handy  in  planting  English  walnuts  in  the 
truck  patch  as  they  are  grafted  on  the 
black  walnut  stock,  which  roots  deeply. 

Pennsylvania.  joiin  w.  iiersiiey. 

(Continued  Next  Week.) 


Southern-grown  Cabbage  and  Tomato 
Plants 

I  expect  to  plant  one  acre  of  cabbage 
and  two  acres  of  tomatoes,  both  for  the 
early  market.  Can  you  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  in  reference  to  buying  these 
plants  from  the  South  (Georgia)  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  raising  them  or  buying  them 
here?  What,  if  any,  is  to  be  gained  by 
getting  the  Southern  grown  plants  in  the 
way  of  earlier  crops?  What  advantage 
would  there  be  in  resetting  them  in  cold 
frames  a  few  weeks  prior  to  field  plant¬ 
ing?  What  can  you  advise  as  to  using  a 
plant  setter  (a  hand  planter)  for  this 
work?  E-  c.  T. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  buying 
cabbage  and  tomato  plants  raised  in  the 
South,  if  you  can  purchase  or  raise  good 
plants  in  your  own  territory  at  a  reason¬ 
able  cost.  Northern-grown  seeds  and 
plants  are  hardier  than  Southern-grown, 
and  tend  to  produce  earlier  crops.  In 
order  to  harden  plants  before  early  set¬ 
ting  in  the  field,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
expose  them  foi;  a  week  or  10  days  during 
the  day,  by  opening  the  hotbeds  or  placing 
the  plants  in  the  flats  in  cold  frames. 
Ample  protection  must  be  given  for  cold 
days  and  during  the  night. 

The  planter  referred  to  is  used  with 
success  in  some  sections.  It  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  doing  the  work  of  transplant¬ 
ing  more  rapidly  than  the  usual  hand 
method,  and  also  waters  the  plants  as  they 
are  set.  n.  strycker  mills. 


Varieties  of  Market  Tomatoes 

What  kind  of  tomatoes  do  they  grow  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  pickling?  I  have 
seen  them  come  in  the  market  in  refrigera¬ 
tor  cars.  They  are  much  lighter  in  color 
than  the  Stone  tomatoes  we  grow  here  in 
Central  New  Jersey.  They  are  more  oval 
and  much  better  shape.  The  pickle  fac¬ 
tories  claim  they  come  out  of  pickle  much 
better  than  the  green  tomatoes  from  New 
Jersey  and  are  willing  to  pay  considerably 
more  for  them.  F.  s.  C. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  growers  around  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
are  now  growing  the  so-called  John  Baer 
tomato,  which  belongs  to  the  Chalk’s 
Jewel-Bonny  Best-John  Baer  group.  These 
three  varieties  are  so  nearly  alike  that  it 
is  very  easy  to  confuse  them.  New  York's 
growing  season  is  shorter  than  that  of 
New  Jersey,  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
use  early-maturing  varieties  such  as  the 
group  just  mentioned.  There  are  several 
seedsmen  who  specialize  in  tomatoes,  and 
others  who  have  good  strains  under  their 
supervision.  Order  your  tomato  seed 
from  any  reliable  seedsman  of  which  there 
are  many. 

^ther  factors,  besides  the  variety 
grown,  may  influence  the  keeping  quality 
of  the  tomato.  The  cooler  climate  of 
Northern  and  Western  New  York  State, 
tends  to  produce  a  slower  growing,  and* 
therefore  more  solid  tomato.  The  warmer 
climates  tend  to  produce  more  disease 
which  in  turn  causes  watery  fruit. 

IT.  STRYCKER  MILLS 

The  Origin  of  Moore’s  Early  Grape 

When  in  Concord  many  years  ago  I 
was  told  by  a  resident  of  that  place  that 
E,  W.  Bull  raised  the  original  vine  of 
Moore’s  Early,  as  well  as  the’ Concord. 
I  rather  doubted  that,  and  asked  for 
proof.  He  stated  that  a  number  of  years 
previously  he  was  at  an  institute  meeting 
where  both  Mr.  Bull  and  Mr.  Moore  were 
present,  and  that  in  a  discussion  there 
Mr.  Bull  accused  Moore  of  stealing  the 
original  vine  from  his  garden  (Mr. 
Moore’s  land  joined  or  was  very  near 
Mr.  Bull’s  place,  I  forget  which)  and 
that  Mr.  Moore  neither  denied  the  charge, 
nor  made  any  reply  to  it. 

Massachusetts.  h.  o.  mead. 


IYou  can  drive  a  True 
Blue  Oakland  through 
rain  and  mud  for  weeks, 
allowing  the  spattered 
mud  to  remain  on  the  finish 


'P  And  then  — quickly  and 
**  easily  tuipe  off  this  dirt 
and  mud  with  any  kind 
of  cloth,  using  no  soap, 
water  or  compounds 


3  So  that — the  original  lustrous  body  finish 
of  the  car  is  restored  in  all  its  beauty 
without  a  damaging  scratch  or  mar! 


Oakland’s  New  Finish  Makes  This  Possible 


OAKLAND  has  revolution¬ 
ized  motor  car  body  finish¬ 
ing  by  adapting  and  perfecting 
the  application  of  a  radically 
different  substance — Duco.  It  is  a 
beautiful,  durable,  weather-proof 
coating,  impervious  alike  to  sun 
and  wind,  rain  and  snow,  salt 
air  from  the  sea  and  the  alkaline 
condition  of  deserts. 

Oakland’s  Special  Satin  Finish 
retains  its  newness  indefinitely. 
Wiping  with  a  dry  cloth  will 
restore  its  original  lustre,  without 
scratching,  even  though  the  car 
be  covered  with  dust,  rain  spots, 
mud,  oil  or  tar. 

Oakland’s  Special  Satin  Finish 
is  more  than  capable  of  meeting 
the  severest  demands  of  all-sea¬ 
son  motoring.  Even  sulphuric 
acid,  or  the  chemicals  of  fire  extin¬ 
guishers,  have  been  sprayed  on 
it,  and  then  wiped  off,  leaving 
no  marring  trace.  Certainly, 
therefore,  no  road  or  weather 


condition  met  anywhere  in 
country  or  city  driving,  winter 
or  summer,  can  harm  this  re¬ 
markable  finish. 

While  durability  is  its  prime 
virtue,  everyone  who  has  seen 
this  new  finish  enthuses  over  its 
beauty  and  individuality.  Its 
satiny  sheen  is  distinctive  and 
different.  It  breathes  refinement 
and  richness. 

How  fitting  that  the  True  Blue 
Oakland — the  car  with  the  new 
six-cylinder  engine,  four-wheel 
brakes,  permanent  top,  auto¬ 
matic  spark  advance,  centralized 
controls,  and  so  many  other  ex¬ 
clusive  features — should  be  the 
first  car  to  offer  this  remark¬ 
able  finish! 

This — in  itself — is  reason  enough 
why  you  should  see  the  True 
B1  ue  Oakl  and  before  buying 
any  new  motor  car,  regardless 
of  price. 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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Dusting  Saves  (1)  Time,  (2)  Fruit,  (3)  Money 

a)  With  a  Niagara  you  and  a  boy  can  protect 
5  acres  of  mature  apple  trees. or  4  acres  of 
field  crops  in  one  hour. 

(2)  This  means  real  protection  for  it  enables  you 
to  cover  a  large  acreage  at  the  critical  time. 

(3)  The  Niagara  Orchard  Duster  (illustrated) 
is  simple,  compact,  sturdy  and  has  few 
working  parts.  That  means  economy  of 
upkeep.  Its  patented  cylinder  of  brushes, 
its  aluminum  hopper,  fan  and  fan  housing, 
its  Hyatt  roller  bearings  mean  long  life  and 
constant  efficiency.  Niagaras  are  most 
economical  because  they  keep  on  doing 
their  job  properly  year  after  year. 

It  will  pay  you  to  call  on  the  Niagara  Dealer, 
or  write  us  and  find  out  just  what  model  duster 
and  what  dusts  are  best  for  your  use. 

< 'Niagara  Sprayer  Company 

Middleport,£New  York 

Pioneer  Makers  of 

cNiaqa  ra 

DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 


Don’t  let 
this  happen  to 
your  apples 


Kill  the  aphids  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  do  serious  damage  to  fruit 
or  trees.  Spray  with  Hall’s  Nicotine 
Sulphate.  It  contains  40%  pure  Nico¬ 
tine— the  deadliest  aphis-poison  known. 

Being  a  vegetable  extract,  it  does 
not  harm  blossom,  fruit  or  foliage;  but 
it  does  kill  aphids  every  time. 

A  ten-pound  tin  makes  800  to  1100 
gallons  of  spray.  The  cost  is  less  than 
2o  a  gallon. 

When  spraying  for  scab,  codling 
moth,  etc.,  mix  Hall’s  N icotine  Sulphate 
with  the  solution  and  make  one  spray 
do  double  duty. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  your  order  along  with  his  name. 

Note  —  Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate  is  also 
deadly  effective  against  thrips,  red  bugs,  leaf 
hoppers,  psylla  and  many  similar  insects  on 
fruit  trees  and  truck  crops. 


10  lb.  tins,  $13.50 
2  lb.  tins,  3.50 
lb.  tins,  1.25 
1  oz.  bottles,  .35 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 

212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


[Wh 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page , 


Spraying  Notes 


The  San  Jose  Scale  Again  Demands 
Attention 

Fluctuating  Conditions. — Nearly  all 
insects  have  their  “ups”  and  “downs.” 
With  some  insects  these  fluctuations  in 
numbers  seem  more  notable  and  con¬ 
spicuous  than  with  others.  For  instance, 
the  army  worm  after  a  great  period  of 
great  abundance,  passes  out  of  sight  and 
notice  for  several  years,,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  reappears  again  over  much  terri¬ 
tory  and  in  great  numbers.  The  common 
apple-tree  tent-caterpillar  is  also  notaole 
for  similar  habiis  of  alternate  abundance 
and  scarcity.  The  San  Jose  scale  has 
perhaps  not  tyeen  in  this  country  long 
enough  to  develop  such  remarkable  fluc- 
t  ations  as  have  the  two  insects  just 
nertioned;  but  during  the  years  from 
1915  to  1918,  there  was,  in  the  East  at 
least,  a  conspicuous  falling  off  in  num¬ 
bers  of  the  scale  and  a  decided  lessen¬ 
ing  in  its  injuriousness.  We  predict  that 
these  periods  of  “downs”  in  the  case  of 
the  San  Jose  scale  will  become  more 
and  more  frequent,  and  not  so  far  apart, 
as  the  forces  .of  nature  in  this  country 
concentrate  more  and  more  on  this  com¬ 
paratively  newcomer.  It  must  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  insect  has  been  with  us 
only  about  45  years  and  that  is  a  very 
short  time  in  the  life  of  the  earth  and 
the  slowly-moving  forces  of  nature. 

Immune  Scale. — The  San  Jose  scale 
shows  evidence  also  of  another  very  inter¬ 
esting  development.  In  tbe  Northwest,  at 


Apple  Specked  icith  Scale 


least,  accumulating  evidence  seems  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  this  insect  is  cap¬ 
able  of  developing  strains  or  races  that 
are  immune  to  the  effects  of  lime-sulphur. 
It  is  difficult  to  prove  this  tendency,  but 
it  is  evident  that  where  the  scale  was 
once  satisfactorily  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  lime-sulphur  it  is  not  now  be¬ 
ing  held  in  check  with  this  material 
even  when  it  is  applied  at  the  same 
strength  as  formerly,  and  with  just  as 
much  care  and  thoroughness  as  in  former 
years.  In  fact  we  have  heard  during  the 
last  few  years  much  complaint  from  grow¬ 
ers  in  Arkansas,  Illinois,  and  from  a  few 
in  New  York  that  lime-sulphur  does  not 
kill  the  scale  as  it  used  to  do.  Can  it 
be  that  this  notorious  pest  is  really  be¬ 
coming  resistant  to  the  effects  of  lime- 
sulphur,  so  that  we  shall  have  to  look 
for  a  new  material  with  which  to  fight 
it?  Only  prolonged  observations  and 
experiments  during  the  coming  years  can 
answer  this  question.  Growers  in  Ar- 
Kansas  and  Illinois  have  already  begun 
to  use  oil  sprays  in  place  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  and  apparently  with  much  better 
success  in  controlling  the  scale.  In  New 
York,  however,  the  problem  of  the  scale 
does  not  seem  quite  so  serious  as  it 
does  in  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  and  this 
agrees  with  the  characteristics  of  this 
insect,  for  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the 
San  Jose  scale  varies  in  different  regions 
in  the  virulence  of  its  injuries  and  in 
its  resistance  to  spray  mixtures.  For 
example,  Melander  of  Washington  points 
out  rliat  the  scale  is  much  more  difficult 
to  control  in  the  orchards  about  Clarks- 
ton  in  the  Snake  River  Valley  than  in 
those  in  the  region  of  Wenatchee  in  the 
Columbia  River  Valley. 

Procedure  in  New  York  the  Coming 
Spring. — The  San  Jose  scale  in  its  at¬ 
tempt  to  return  in  abundant  numbers 
may  appear  fairly  uniformly  over  a  whole 
orchard  ;  but  perhaps  more  often  it  will 


Spray  thoroughly  and 
harvest  clean  fruit 


In  hustling  to  spray  your  trees  at  just 
the  right  time,  you  can  be  thorough  with¬ 
out  being  slow.  Use  a  Hercules-powered 
sprayer  and  you’ll  get  through  quicker. 

7  he  Hercules  engine  puts  thoroughness 
with  speed  in  the  job;  pumps  spray  stead¬ 
ily  lor  hours  without  rest,  at  200  to  250 
lbs.  pressure.  It  is  the  same  rugged  and 
trouble-proof  Hercules  engine  that  is  the 
standard  farm  engine  of  the  world. 

Farm  machinery  that  is  equipped  with 
a  Hercules  engine  by  the  manufacturer 
will  get  your  work  done  faster.  Manu¬ 
facturers  know  that  no  machine  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  better  than  its  power  plant.  7  hey 
use  the  best  of  power;  Hercules  engines. 
Saw  rigs,  concrete  mixers,  feed  cutters, 
pumps,  hoists — many  machines  are  now 
sold  complete  with  Hercules  engines. 
They  range  from  1  %  H  P.  up. 

k 


/ 

/ 


A  Hercules  dealer  near  you  will  gladly  tell 
you  why  Hercules  equipped  farm  machinery  is 
most  reliable.  Or,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
write  direct  to  us  for  help  in  planning  power 
equipment  to  increase  your  farm  and  orchard 
profits. 

THE  HERCULES  CORPORATION 

Engine  Division,  Dept.  J  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

HERCULES 

ENGINES 


You  must  spray  to  get  fine  truits,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  lligh-power  Orchard  Rigs,  Beil  Jacket  avcl  I  el- 
low  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don’t 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  manv  points. 
Address 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  2  _ Elmira,N.  V , 


HUD 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

COMBINATION  seeder 
AND  CULTIVATOR 
Complete  outfit  in  one  tool. 
Plants  any  garden  seeds  in 
rows  or  hills  any  distance 
apart— 100%  accurate. 
Covers  seeds  uniform¬ 
ly  at  proper  depth. 


SIX  TOOLS 
IN  ONE 

Ends  back  breaking  bending  in  planting.  It  hoes, 
cultivates,  plows,  rakes--any  garden  job  you  wish. 
Enables  you  to  double  the  size  of  your  garden 
without  increasing  your  work. 

CULTIVATOR  RAKE— 

handiest  little  tool 
made!  Does  easier,  fast¬ 
er,  better  work.  Adjusts 
7  to  18  inches  wide.  Re¬ 
move  center  tooth  to 
straddle  row. 

If  you  don’t  know  your  _ 

HOME  TOWN  HUDSON  DEALER  write  for  his 
name  and  free  illustrated  catalog. 

—SiODSOM  MTG.CO.— 


Dept  481 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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OPENS  FURROW 


DROPS  FERTILIZER 


OPENS  FURROW,  DROPS  FERTILIZER,  DROPS 
SEED  AND  COVERS  —  ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION 

MORE  bushels  per  acre 
and  less  cost  per  acre 
result  with  use  of  Eureka 
One-Man  Planters.  This 
double  profit  increase  pays 
for  the  machine  many  times. 
Over  22  years  of  success. 

One  man  and  team  opens  fur¬ 
row,  drops  seed  any  distance  or 
depth,  drops  fertilizer  if  desired, 
covers, and  marks  next  row.  Fur¬ 
row  opens  and  seed  dropsin  plain 
sight.  Better  start,  bigger  yields. 
Operates  in  any  soil. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  largest  line  of  planters 
made.  Sizes  for  1  and  2  rows, 
with  or  without  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment.  Special  attachments  for 
unusual  soil  or  field  conditions. 
In  stock  near  you. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 
Box  8^0  ,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


DROPS  SEED 


COVERS 


Cos  t  Less 

under  the 

MOLINE 


because  all  wastes  ate 
cut  out.  See  your  Moline 
dealer  or  .write  to  us 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline,  III. 


Every  fanner  wants  to  aave  labor,  time,  ated,  horse -power, 
^nd  raise  biUer  crops.  The  WESTERN,  8  machines  in  L  wiU 
do  all  of  this.  It  has  proven  it  to  thousand!.  It  pulverizes  and 
packs  as  deep  as  plowed,  leaves  a  loose  mulch  on  top.  make* 
a  perfect  seed  bed  In  one  operation.  Get  5  to  10  bushels  per 
acre  more  by  rolling  winter  wheat  and  other  growing  grain  la 
the  Spring,  whether  aoil  is  loose  or  hard  crusted  and  cracked. 
The  WESTERN  has  do  equal  for  this  work  or  for  covering 
clover  and  grass  seed. 

MADE  IN  13  SIZES, «  ft  9  8£CT*GH6 


Get 
our 

FREE 

Catalog.  It 
proves  our  sL.^ 
menta.  explains  COO*^ 
structlon  and  work, 
why  it  produces  bettef  f*. 
suits  than  any  other  roller. 

Contains  letters  from  farmer© 
using  it  and  other  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold.1 
Ourlowpricedirect  wiU  surprise  you.  -&■ 

Writ©  today  for  book  and  price,  freight  pald^ 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.,  Box  138  HASTINGS,  NEBR. 


BISSELL 

A  feiv  simple 
changes 
makes  o 
double 
disc. 


DUAL-PURPOSE  ORCHARD 
TRACTOR  DISC 

In  single  form 


With  trees  to  right,  soil  is  pulled  away  and  with 
trees  to  left,  soil  is  thrown  back.  Returning  on 
same  track  leaves  soil  level  as  with  a  Double 
Action  Harrow — Disconnect  right  section  and 
attach  behind  left  and  you  have  a  regular 
Double  Action  Harrow — A  Real  Dual-Purpose. 

The  Handy  Control  is  equally  efficient  with 
disc  in  either  form.  There  is  a  BISSELL  for 
every  tillage  need.  Write  for  particulars. 

T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd.,  Elora.  Ont.,  Canada 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 

and  Lawn 
Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it  culti¬ 
vates,  it  mows  the 
lawn.  It  supplies  power 
operating  light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  has  a.  patented 
arched  axle  for  clearance  and  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  guid¬ 
ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  A  differential  drive  _  _ 

makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  instantly  interchangeable.  A  boy  will 
run  it  with  delight.  Send  for  full  particulars 

312  PARK  ST.,  GILSON  MFG.  CO.  PORT  WASHINGTON 


reinfest  individual  trees  throughout  an 
orchard,  and  gradually  spread  to  others 
from  these.  If  the  whole  orchard  be¬ 
comes  reinfested,  of  course,  all  of  the 
trees  should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly 
sprayed.  If  only  a  tree  here  and  there 
is  found  to  be  severely  infested  it  will 
be  well  to  mark  these  trees  as  they  are 
found  while  the  pruning  is  being  done. 
Each  tree  should  be  plainly  marked  by 
tying  a  i-ag  to  a  limb  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  seen  when  the  time  comes  to 
spray.  Each  of  the  marked  trees  should 
be  given  an  extra  amount  of  the  spray, 
and  it  should  be  applied  with  extra  care. 

Youitu  Apple  Tkees  and  Peach 
Tkees. — We  believe  that  in  this  State 
the  scale  on  young  trees  has  not  yet 
shown  the  resistance  to  lime-sulphur  that 
it  has  shown  in  regions  farther  West. 
We  therefore  believe  that  lime-sulphur  is 
the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  material 
yet  available  for  the  control  of  the  scale 
on  young  apple  trees  and  on  peach 
trees.  The  mixture  should  be  applied 
very  thoroughly,  so  as  to  cover  every 
branch  clear  to  the  tips,  and  especially 
the  young  fuzzy  growth  near  the  ends  of 
the  twigs.  Use  four  or  five  gallons  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  12-year-old  apple  tree  in 
the  dormant  or  delayed  domant  stage, 
and  for  a  tree  15  years  old  use  six  or 
seven  gallons.  Be  sure  that  the  liquid 
material  is  diluted  in  the  right  propor¬ 
tions.  If  the  concentrated  mixture  tests 
33°  Baume  use  12%  gallons  in  a  100- 
gallon  tank.  If  it  tests  but  30°  Baume 
use  14  gallons  in  a  100-gallon  tank.  If 
the  dry  lime-sulphur  is  used  be  sure  that 
it  is  a  lime-sulphur  product  and  not 
some  other  form  of  sulphur  and  use  '.t 
about  Vi  stronger  than  the  manufac¬ 
turers  generally  recommend. 

Old  Apple  Tkees. — On  old  apple  trees 
with  rough  scaly  bark  well  encrusted  with 
the  scale  an  oil  spray  will  give  better 
control  of  the  insect.  Certain  commer¬ 
cial  miscible  oils  may  be  used  with  good 
effect  if  care  is  taken  to  follow  directions. 
Less  liability  to  injure  trees  with  oil 
will  be  experienced  if  the  material  is 
applied  rather  late  in  the  Spring,  during 
days  when  the  temperature  is  above  freez¬ 
ing.  In  spraying  trees  with  oil  it  is  best 
to  put  the  mixtures  on  before  a  rain 
rather  than  after. 

In  the  Mississippi  Valley  an  oil  emul¬ 
sion  made  with  the  ordinary  lubri¬ 
cating  oils  is  being  widely  and  extensively 
used  by  growers  with  apparent  success. 
This  emulsion  made  by  the  boiling  proc¬ 
ess  is  prepared  as  follows : 


Bed  engine  oil .  1  gallon 

Water  (soft) . %  gallon 


Potash  fish-oil  soap.  .  .  1  pound 

The  oil,  water,  and  soap  are  placed 
in  a  kettle  and  heated  until  they  come 
to  a  boil.  Just  before  boiling  a  brown 
scum  will  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
mixture.  As  the  boiling  begins  this 
scum  will  disappear,  and  as  it  goes  away 
the  boiling  should  stop,  for  the  mixture 
should  not  be  boiled  longer  than  a  few 
minutes.  The  entire  mixture,  while  hot, 
should  be  passed  through  the  spray  pump 
at  least  twice  under  conskk.uble  pres¬ 
sure,  so  that  an  emulsion  will  be  formed. 
This  stock  emulsion  is  diluted  until  a  2 
per  cent  emulsion  is  formed  for  spray¬ 
ing.  That  is,  the  amount  of  stock  emul¬ 
sion  in  the  formula  given  is  sufficient 
for  50  gallons  of  spray  material.  If  the 
tank  holds  200  gallons  the  formula 
should  be  multiplied  four  times  and  so  on 
for  any  number  of  tanks. 

Potash  fish-oil  soaps  in  a  semi-liquid 
form  seem  to  give  the  best  results  in  pro¬ 
ducing  an  emulsion,  while  soft  water 
should  be  used  whenever  possible,  for 
hard  water  is  liable  to  set  some  of  the  oil 
free,  which  may  injure  the  trees.  The 
spray  tank  and  pump  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  free  from  any  residue  of 
lime-sulphur  that  may  be  in  them  before 
putting  in  the  oil  emulsion.  Nearly  all 
oil  companies  handle  the  common  lubri¬ 
cating  oils,  and  such  brands  as  red  en¬ 
gine  oil  and  diamond  paraffin  oil  have 
been  used  with  equally  good  results. 

Spraying  with  these  oil  emulsions 
should  be  done  during  the  dormant  stage 
of  the  trees,  and  preferably  during  the 
Spring,  when  the  temperature  is  not 
freezing.  To  insure  a  complete  covering 
of  all  parts  of  the  trees,  it  is  wise  to 
spray  one  side  of  a  row  at  a  time,  and 


Have  You  Enough  Manure? 


It  will  take  more  than  6  tons 
of  manure  to  replace  the  plant 
food  taken  out  by  60  bushels 
of  Corn. 

A  ton  of  manure  furnishes 
about  25  pounds  of  plant  food. 

If  you  put  back  the  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  removed  by  40 
acres  of  Corn,  you  would  have 
to  apply  to  that  field  240  tons 
of  manure. 

One  ton  of  20%  Acid  Phos¬ 
phate  contains  as  much  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  as  80  tons  of 
manure. 

To  supply  the  Nitrogen 
taken  out  by  40  acres  of  Corn 
would  require  -350  tons  of  ma¬ 
nure.  f 

A  ton  of  a  2-12-2  Fertilizer 
contains  320  pounds  of  plant 
food. 

It  takes  13  tons  of  manure 


to  supply  as  much  plant  food 
as  one  ton  of  Fertilizer. 

Every  200-lb.  bag  of  V-C 
High  Analysis  Fertilizer  car¬ 
ries  as  much  plant  food  as 
1 1-3  tons  of  manure.  Supple¬ 
ment  your  manure  by  using 
V-C  Fertilizers. 

Our  V-C  Fertilizers  repre¬ 
sent  the  best  that  the  science 
of  chemistry  and  agricultural 
practice  know  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  plant  food.  Our  policy 
is  not  only  to  sell  fertilizers 
that  will  give  good  results,  but 
also  through  our  Agricultural 
Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  furnish 
any  informa¬ 
tion  that  will 
lead  to  its  prof¬ 
itable  use.  Ask 
your  dealer  or 
write 


Agricultural  Service  Bureau 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE:  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Dealers  and  Warehouses  at  All  Points 


If  Your  Dealer  Does  Not  Sell 

Needham 
crown 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

Write  CROWN  MFG,  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  maka  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS,  etc.,  ride  EASY.  Why  shake 
your  daylights  out  when  you  can 
ride  comfortably  ?  Quickly  changed 
from  one  machine  to  another.  Will 
last  a  lifetime.  Sent  by  Parcel 
Post.  Write  for  circular. 

GEO.  J.  KRUM.  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Do  the  work  Faster  “^Better  and  in  half  the  time 
Catalog—  Fruit  Growers  SawCo.Scottsviiic,  N.Y. 


10  pounds 


Should,be 

used  with 

Every  Spray 


“Black  Leaf  40" 

S  CORCERTRATED  SOlUTlOH^Z 

Nicotine -Sulpha12 


jrtunit  h 

"  *rM4  a. 


UXtsitU  l  m.  ■—  " 

. ****** 


,  Aphis 

insurance 

/n  Garden,  Field 
and  Orchard. 

Your  Agricultural  College  or 
Experiment  Station  will  tell 
you  that  you  are  not  protected 
against  Aphis,  Leaf  Hopper 

and  all  the  other  insects  which 
cause  dwarfed  fruit  and  culls 
unless  you  use  a  solution  su  ch 
as  “Black  Leaf  40  ”  the  Old  Re¬ 
liable.  Sprays  you  use  for  scale, 
codling  moth  and  other  insects  do 
not  kill  Aphis  and  kindred  pests. 

Combines  With  Other  Spray 

You  can  add  “Black  Leaf  40”  to 
other  standard  solutions  and  make 
one  spraying  serve  both  purposes. 
Costs  only  a  few  cents  a  tree. 

Ask  your  Dealer  for  44  Black  Leaf  AO** 
and  new  leaflets ,  or  write  to 


Tshtcco  By-Products  &  Chemicil  Corp. 

Incorporated 

Louisville,  Ky. 
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You  Can  Grow 


It  will  positively  overcome  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean ,  bright  and  marketable 


Inoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance  against  potato  scab.  It  cleans 
up  infected  fields — it  keeps  uninfected  fields  clean.  It  is  inexpensive 
and  easily  applied,  requiring  no  special  machinery.  Broadcast  by 
hand,  fertilizer  or  lime  broadcaster,  or  seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  potato  ’scab  evil — it 
overcomes  the  scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL,  not  merely  the  scab  on 
the  seed,  as  does  seed  treatment. 

Furthermore,  sulphur  is  one  of  the  necessary  plant  foods.  There¬ 
fore,  Inoc-Sul  may  function  as  an  important  element  of  fertility 

Inoc-Sul  when  correctly  applied  to  the  soil  will  absolutely  be  of 
no  harm  whatever  to  the  potato  crop,  or  any  other  crop. 

Soils  seldom  naturally  contain  too  much  sulphur,  and  are  very 
apt  not  to  contain  enough. 

Write  us  today.  We  will  without  cost  or  obligation  tell  you  all 
about  Inoc-Sul— what  it  is — where  to  get  it— how  to  use  it — how  it 
will  save  your  market  losses.  Tell  us  now  many  acres  of  potatoes 
you  will  plant  and  the  name  of  your  dealer.  Our  reply  will  be  worth 
dollars  to  you. 

A.  TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  CO. 

Desk  B  41  East  42nd  Street 

_  .LA  New  York  City 

Inoc-Sul  is  the  best  form  of  sulphur  for  any  farm  use  —  dusting 
bcg.  u.s*  at.  opr  seed,  preserving  manure,  fertilizer,  soil  corrective  and  livestock. 


Read  This  *  * 

The  Experience  of  a  Cletrac  Owner 


Post,  Texas, 

Panhandle  Sales  Company,  January  17,  1924. 

Amarillo,  Texas. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Kirven. 

Dear  Sir: 

After  thoroughly  trying  out  the  Cletrac  Model  W  12-20  Tractor  for  one 
year,  will  state  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  who  may  be  concerned  that  cost 
of  operation  for  ten  hours  is  $3.00  at  present  prices. 

I  average  eight  acres  per  day  flat-breaking  at  a  cost  of  37 H  cents  per 
acre.  Planting  with  three  row  Lister,  20  acres  per  ten  hour  day  at  cost  of 
15  cents  per  acre. 

I  will  prove  these  figures  correct  to  any  farmer  who  will  visit  my  farm 
and  will  say  also  that  my  14-year-old  boy  cranks  and  operates  my  tractor 
with  perfect  success,  and  will  further  state  after  using  the  tractor  one  year, 
that  I  have  n’t  had  one  minute’s  trouble,  and  no  additional  cost,  not  even 
cleaned  one  plug,  and  will  further  state  that  I  had  a  mechanic  to  drop  the 
pan  and  he  found  bearings  in  A-l  condition,  all  tight. 

Send  any  reference  to, 

Z.  P.  Lusk, 

Post,  Texas,  Route  A. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices: 

New  York  Chicago  San.  Francisco  Minneapolis  Oklahoma  City 
Detroit  Atlanta  Los  Angeles  Windsor  Portland 


to  take  advantage  of  the  wind.  One 
cannot  cover  a  tree  satisfactorily  by 
trying  to  spray  against  the  wind. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  ac¬ 
cumulative  effect  of  oils  on  trees  that 
are  sprayed  during  several  successive 
seasons.  Whether  or  not  when  an 
orchard  is  sprayed  year  after  year  with 
these  oil  emulsions  the  bark  and  wood 
will  eventually  become  injured  by  the 
oil,  cannot  be  definitely  determined  until 
more  data  ranging  over  a  longer  period 
are  available.  In  our  experiments  with 
miscible  oils  for  the  control  of  the  leaf- 
roller  we  have  applied  the  oil  at  the 
proper  dilutions  to  the  same  trees  for 
three  successive  seasons  without  any  in¬ 
jurious  effects.  These  applications  were 
made  in  the  late  Spring,  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  above  freezing. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Sprays  and  Dusts 

If  you  are  a  large  progressive  grower 
of  fruits,  either  small  or  large,  you  need 
no.t  waste  your  time  reading  this  article, 
because  you  will  know  all  that  article 
contains  and  perhaps  more.  If  you  are 
a  small  grower,  growing  some  fruit  as  a 
side  line,  it  may  pay  you  to  devote  your 
time  to  it,  but  if  you  are  a  person  who 
raises  a  few  apples,  peaches,  pears  or  any 
of  the  numerous  small  fruits  and  have 
never  sprayed,  it  will  no  doubt  pay  you 
to  spend  more  time  carrying  out  some  of 
its  suggestions. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  majority  of 
people  who  planted  fruit  trees  or  vines 
knew  of  the  large  number  of  insects 
which  live  on  the  different  kinds  of  fruit 
they  would  be  discouraged  before  they 
started.  The  other  day  I  was  looking  at 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1270,  “The  More 
Important  Apple  Insects,”  and  there 
were  more  than  75  different  kinds.  But 
thanks  to  our  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  our  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  there  has  been  found  con¬ 
trol  for  them  all,  not  only  them,  but  the 
fungus  diseases  as  well  in  the  different 
sprays  and  dusts  which  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

Probably  a  great  many  of  you  have,  as 
you  were  driving  along  the  road  past  or¬ 
chards  of  different  kinds,  noticed  the  fine 
appearance  of  the  fruit  and  the  number 
on  the  tree,  and  then  thought  of  your 
few  trees  at  home  and  wondered  w’hy  you 
did  not  have  as  many  or  as  nice  ones  on 
your  trees.  The  reason  is  the  owner  of 
the  orchard  sprayed  and  you  did  not. 

Take  apples,  for  instance.  If  troubled 
j  with  scale,  use  the  dormant  spray.  I 
think  the  best  time  for  this  is  late  Win¬ 
ter  or  very  early  Spring,  using  concentrat¬ 
ed  lime-sulphur.  If  troubled  with  aphis 
or  lice,  it  may  be  well  to  wait  and  put  on 
the  delayed  dormant  spray,  using  lime- 
sulphur,  but  add  Black  Leaf  40  to  your 
spray.  But  be  sure  not  to  wait  too  long 
or  you  will  injure  the  foliage. 

The  pink  cluster  bud  spray  is  used  for  ■ 
apple  scab  and  will  also  help  to  control 
plum  curculio,  tent  caterpillar,  canker- 
worms,  etc.  The  spray  to  use  is  1  lb.  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  powder.  1%  gallons  of  lime- 
sulphur  to  50  gallons,  or  water  of  that 
proportion.  Then  if  you  see  any  signs  of 
aphis,  add  nicotine  sulphate,  40  per  cent, 
at  the  rate  of  three-eighths  pint. 

The  next  spray  is  the  one  I  would  use 
if  I  used  only  one  spray,  and  that  is  the 
calyx,  or  just  when  the  petals  fall  off. 
using  arsenate  of  lead.  The  reason  for 
this  spray  is  to  control  the  codling  moth 
and  prevent  your  apples  from  dropping 
off  a  little  while  after  the  blossoms  do. 
Then,  if  possible,  spray  again  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  This  will  help  control  the 
worms  which  have  hatched  from  the  eggs 
of  the  moth  at  the  time  of  the  other 
spray. 

If  you  have  never  sprayed,  do  not  think  j 
you  can  go  out  and  stand  on  one  side  of  I 
the  tree  and  spray  it  and  do  a  good  job. 
It  takes  time  and  patience  to  spray  and 
spray  right.  The  first  time  we  sprayed 
we  had  an  old  apple  tree  that  always 
bore  heavily  every  other  year.  The  ap¬ 
ples  were  rather  small,  supposed  to  oe 
white,  or  rather  yellowish  shade  with  sev¬ 
eral  dark  blotches.  They  wrere  a  Winter 
apple,  keeping  fairly  well  until  early 
i  Spring.  We  put  on  only  one  spray,  the 
calyx.  You  never  saw  such  a  difference 
in  apples.  They  were  a  bright  color  with 
uo  dark  blotches,  no  knotty  ones,  and 


Low  Cost  Cultivation 


Straight  across 
row 


Vo  r  variations  of 
depth  and  angle 


f.  •  b.  Toledo 

Write  for 
Booklet  N 


'T'HE  Motor  Macultiva- 
tor  is  built  specifically 
forthegardener.  It  brings 
to  garden  cultivation  su¬ 
per-efficiency  and  econo- 
mynot  obtainable  in  any 
other  cultivator  at  any 
price.  It  is  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate,  simply  and  power¬ 
fully  made,  and  notably 
free  from  service  require¬ 
ments.  The  patented 
triplex  tool  adjustment 
gives  an  amazing  con¬ 
trol  over  cultivation.  It 
runs  on  lowest  speed 
without  stalling,  weighs 
210  pounds  and  travels 
from  90  to  250  feet  per 
minute.  Itworks  equally 
well  in  all  soils  and  gar¬ 
den  crops. 

Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 

THE  MOTOR 

MACULTIVATOR  COMPANY 
Toledo,  Ohio 


_  MOTOR 

MACULTIVATOR 

THE  ORIC1NAL  UCHT  POWER  CULTIVATOR. 


THIS  FAMOUS 

TRACTOR 

i 


The  most  efficient  Tractor  in  America 


For  Early  Spring  Work 

This  Tractor  is  absolutely  dependable.  Sure¬ 
footed  CRAWLER  TRACTION  prevents 
continuous  slippage,  miring  in,  and  packing 
of  the  soil. 

STEEL  MULE  owners  are  always  in  the  field 
first  and  working  while  their  neighbors  are 
idle  waiting  for  the  fields  to  dry. 

Pulls  THREE-FOUR  plows;  Tandem  TEN  FOOT 
Disc  drags;  28"  Thresher;  18"  Ensilage  Cutter,  etc. 

Write  for  new  catalogue  today 

gateS.MachineliXraelorQo. 

J1414  Benton  St.,  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 


THE  New  Idea  has  led  the  spreader 
field  for  twenty-five  years.  No 
other  implement  of  any  kind  has 
ever  established  itself  more  firmly 
in  first  place  —  or  been  more 
widely  imitated. 


And  NO  W — a  new  New  Idea  Spread¬ 
er — our  Silver  Anniversary  Model — 
which  emphasizes  more  strongly  than 
ever  before,  the  outstanding  leadership 
of  New  Idea  in  the  spreader  field. 


Steel -built  throughout  —  except  sides  and 
bottom.  Lighter,  stronger,  longer-wearing. 
Sturdily  built  for  smooth,  steady  operation 
and  minimum  of  work  for  team  and  driver 
See  this  vastly  better  spreader  at  your  dealers 
— or  write  direct  for  complete  description. 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO 


Coldwater,  Ohio 


((lore  Potatoes” 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MFR. 
SOX  A.  STERLING.  ILL* 
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they  kept  better  than  they  ever  had  be¬ 
fore.  That  settled  us  as  far  as  spraying 
was  concerned.  We  have  never  missed 
since,  and  don’t  intend  to. 

As  to  the  different  peach  sprays,  my 
advice  would  be  to  join  your  county 
board  of  agriculture  or  Farm  Bureau. 
Ask  your  county  agent  to  send  you  spray 
cards,  telling  you  when  and  what  to 
spray  and  what  it  will  control. 

A  word  about  grapes.  Some  seasons 
they  will  mildew.  It  can  be  controlled  by 
spray  with  Bordeaux.  That  is  probably 
the  best  and  safest,  but  one  morning  on 
the  market  I  was  talking  to  an  Italian 
about  grapes,  and  he  told  me  that  they 
did  not  have  any  “stick  grapes”  in  Italy  ; 
that  they  dusted  something  yellow  on 
them.  He  thought  it  was  sulphur.  Last 
year  we  dusted  part  of  our  vines  with 
sulphur,  but  as  there  was  very  little  mil¬ 
dew  I  cannot  say  whether  it  did  any  good 
or  not. 

There  is  one  more  thing  which  I  think 
is  important  to  mention,  and  that  is  the 
new,  or  practically  new,  nicotine  dust  for 
the  control  of  aphis  or  lice.  It  kills  rn 
two  ways.  It  is  a  contact  dust,  and  gives 
off  a  gas  which  will  kill  insects  when  they 
breathe  it.  I  think  it  will  kill  almost  any 
kind  of  insect,  but  when  you  use  it  and 
the  wind  is  blowing  a  little,  do  not  walk 
in  the  dust  or  you  will  lose  your  dinner. 
We  have  used  this  dust  to  kill  aphis  on 
young  apple  trees  and  grapevines  and 
have  found  that  one  application  was 
enough.  There  are  two  different  kinds  erf 
filler  used.  Some  concerns  use  hydrated 
lime  and  others  use  dolomite.  To  my 
mind  dolomite  is  the  best,  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  neal  demarest. 

New  Jersey. 


Dust  vs.  Spray  for  Cherries 

In  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  in  New 
York,  are  grown  some  of  the  finest  cher¬ 
ries  in  the  East.  The  men  who  are  most 
active  in  the  cherry  business  in  that 
section,  especially  in  Columbia  County 
have  worked  out  a  system  of  spraying  and 
dusting  whereby  they  hold  their  cherries 
through  an  almost  unbelievably  long  peri¬ 
od.  It  has  often  been  debated  whether 
dust  or  spray  was  the  better.  Now  from 
Michigan  comes  a  suggestion  that  will  be 
of  interest  in  this  regard. 

Sour  cherries  were  sprayed  with  Bor¬ 
deaux,  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur,  and 
dusted  with  sulphur  dust.  In  1922  the 
Montmorency  cherries  which  were  dusted 
were  the  largest  of  the  three  groups  and 
were  consequently  rated  100  in  size.  The 
lime-sulphur  sprayed  cherries  rated  only 
90  on  this  basis,  while  the  Bordeaux- 
sprayed  cherries  rated  87.  The  differences 
were  even  more  striking  with  English  Mo- 
rello.  Where  dusted  cherries  were  re¬ 
garded  as  100,  lime-sulphur  sprayed  were 
but  83,  while  Bordeaux-sprayed  were  only 


Royster's  cured''  fertilizer 
is  certified  fertilizer 


More  profitable  crops  result  from  the  use  of 
fertilizer  that  has  been  thoroughly  “aged” 


You  can’t  look  at  the  ordinary 
bag  of  fertilizer  and  tell  how 
good  it  is.  You  have  to  risk  the 
time  and  money  of  a  season’s 
work  before  you  KNOW.  It  isn’t 
known  to  be  good  until  you  get 
your  money! 

Certified  Fertilizer 

But  Royster’s  “cured’’  fertilizer  is 
like  a  certified  check. 

It  is  certified  by  the  forty  years 
we  have  spent  in  learning  the  needs 
of  the  soil  you  work. 

It  is  certified  by  the  experience  of 
successful  farmers  all  about  you, 
who  say  “Royster’s  fertilizer  in¬ 
creased  my  earnings.” 


“Cured”  Fertilizer  is 
better  plant  food 

It  is  certified  by  the  “curing”- — 
a  feature  of  Royster’s  fertilizer 
which  increases  its  value  because 
of  a  more  complete  chemical  ac¬ 
tion,  making  the  plant  food  readily 
available  to  the  plant.  (Royster’s 
goods  age  in  great  bins  for  four  to 
six  months.  They  are  then  re¬ 
milled  and  bagged). 

Ask  for  “Royster’s” 

Stop  guessing  about  fertilizer. 
Look  for  the  name  “Royster”  on 
your  bags  of  fertilizer  and  you 
have  found  the  assurance  that 
your  crops  will  have  proper  feed¬ 
ing  from  seed  time  to  harvest. 


F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

Baltimore, 


trade  hark 
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ROYST ER 

TTe/d  Tested  Terti/izers 
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Again  in  1923  the  experiments  were  re¬ 
peated.  This  time  one  lot  was  left  un¬ 
treated.  The  size  of  the  fruit  was  again 
examined  with  practically  the  same  re¬ 
sults,  namely,  untreated  cherries  wme 
rated  100,  dusted  95,  lime-sulphur 
sprayed  85,  and  Bordeaux  sprayed  63. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  condition  led  to 
further  investigation.  It  was  found  that 
if  shoots  were  cut  from  trees  and  placed 
in  graduates  filled  with  water  that  the 
shoots  which  had  been  sprayed  with  lime- 
sulphur  lost  12  per  cent  more  water  than 
the  unsprayed  ones,  while  those  which 
had  been  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  lost  25 
per  cent  more.  Moreover,  in  cases  where 
leaves  alone  were  sprayed  and  there  were 
cherries  on  the  shoots,  the  cherries  shriv¬ 
eled  as  though  the  leaves  were  taking 
water  from  them. 

Why  this  should  be  is  at  first  a  puzzle 
until  it  is  recalled  that  cherry  leaves  have 
a  thin  protecting  covering  of  wax-like  ma¬ 
terial  which  prevents  excessive  water  loss. 
It  is  thought  that  the  caustic  Bordeaux 
mixture  destroys  this  covering  and  that 
the  result  is  an  excessive  transpiration 
and  evaporation  of  water  from*  the  foli¬ 
age,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  smaller  size 
of  the  fruit. 

A  word  of  warning  must  here  be 
sounnded.  It  must  be  remembered  that  m 
some  years  it  is  better  to  have  small  cher¬ 
ries  and  less  leaf  spot  than  larger  cherries 
and  more  leaf  spot,  h.  b.  t.  ^ 


The  Oioice  of  Experienced 

Fruit  Growers 


The  Collis  Engine 
supplies  uniform  power 
without  excessive  costs. 
Not  only  is  it  the  best 
power  for  spraying  and 
dusting, but  it  works  equal¬ 
ly  well  ;<s  a  power  unit  tor 
all  farm  requirements. 

Free  Spraying  Booklet 

•An  interesting,  iiiuatrated 
booklet  telling:  how  to  spray. 
Get  your  copy — write  today. 

THE  COLLIS  CO. 

1515  Lincoln  Highway 
.CLINTON,  IOWA 

.  Warehouse  Stock: 

W  233  N.  23d  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  xdr™ 


THE 

pohhtq 

^ENGINE4* 


HUDSON 

Sprayers 
DO  Spray 

Beware  the  low  pres¬ 
sure  sprinkler — good 
spraying  demands 
high  pressure.  The 
extra  capacity  HUD¬ 
SON  pump  and  the 
sturdy  tank  riveted 
like  a  steam  boiler, 
insure  the 
highest 
working' 
pressure  of 
any  com¬ 
pressed  air 
type. 

Get  this  Free 
Book 

The  High  Pressure  Sprayer 

Equipped  with  a  combination  nozzle  for  light 
or  heavy  mixtures.  Leak-proof  shut-off.  Can 
be  furnished  with  an  extension  forsprayingfruit 
trees.  Free  Book — “When,  What  and  How  to 
Spray.”  Write  today  for  your  copy  or  ask  your 
Home  Town  Hudson  Dealer. 

The  Hud-  t 
son  Misty  jl 
does  fine  | 

work  on  small  jobs.  Thousands 
in  use.  Strong,  double  seamed, 
leakproof. 

—  M re.CQ.— 


Dept.  482 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  K.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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(It  t/(lgll  lUl^VU  J  MUG  utuiur 

/or  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Soy  Beans,  Cow  Peas,  Pca«* 
Beans,  Vctch-all  Legumes.  Farmers  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  have  used  NITRAGIN  for  twenty-six 
years.  Sold  in  small  cans.  Contents  granular,  like 
a  deep  rich  soil.  Easy  to  mix  with  seed.  Sold  on 
bushel  basis.  The  one  bushel  size  will  inoculate  one 
bushel  of  any  legume  seed.  Prices: 

'A  bushel  size  for  15  lbs.  seed,  $  .40 

Vi  bushel  size  for  30  lbs.  seed,  .60 

l  bushel  size  for  60  lbs.  seed,  1.00 

5  bushel  size  for  300  lbs.  seed,  4.75 

Garden  size  Peas,  Sweet  Peas,  Beans,  .20 

Always  state  kind  of  seed  you  want  it  for.  Write  u» 
for  free  booklet  tellingyou  about  NITRAGIN  and  Soil 
Inoculation  that  increases  yield,  hastens  maturity, 
and  saves  fertilizer  bills.  Order  through  Seed  Catalog  ^ 
or  Seed  Dealer.  If  dealer  does  not  handle  it,  have  him  * 
order  it  for  you,  or  you  can  order  from  us  direct. 
Like  all  really  big  things,  Nitragin  has  many  imitators. 

THE  NITRACIN  COMPANY 


4f>9Eatr  Water  Street  Milwaukee.  W4*con»i 


Order  thru  Seed  Catalog, 
Seed  Dealer  orfromVs  Direct 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 


Reduced 

Hrici  s 


AND  VINES 

the  fungi  and  worms;  be  sure 
yields  of  perfect  fruit. 

Stahl’s  Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfit 
Prepared  Mixtures 

are  used  in  large  orchards  everywhere; 
highly  endorsed  by  successful  it  <w- 
ers  for  thirty-five  years.  20  models, 
power  or  hand  types.  Write  f»r  free 
catalog  containing  full  treatise  cn 
spraying  fruit  anrl  vegetables. 

WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO. 


Box  78 9  Q-'ncy,  la!. 
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STANDARD  INOCULATION  CO.,  TROY,  PA. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

.Tilly  28- Aug.  1. —  Summer  Farmers’ 
Week,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Stores,  Conn.  { _ 


RALPH  E.  BR1ERLEY  CO. 
51  Wooster  Street,  New  York 


You  will  grow  your  crops  at  less  cost  if  you  inoculate  your  seed  with  NODULE- 
BACTER.  Ask  your  Agricultural  College  or  Farm  Bureau  to  give  you  facts. 
Send  $1.00  today  and  have  it  ready  when  you  wish  to  sow  your  seed. 


REASON  NO.  1 


Produced  the  Nodules  on  this  Soy  Bean  Root.  Fertilizer  value  of  these  Nodules 
per  acre  equal  to  1,000  pounds  of  Nitrate  of  Soda.  Enrich  your  land  and  keep  it  rich. 


For 

one  dollar 
you  can 
inoculate 
one 
bushel 
ot  seed 


II  lives 
in  our 
patented 
ventilated 
receptacle 
and  is 
always 
fresh 


Ask  any  health  bureau,  ask  any  doctor, 
the  value  of  plenty  of  good  water.  They 
say  the  first  and  greatest  requirement  of 
health  is  to  drink  more  water  —  make 
your  children  drink  more  water —  give  all 
your  livestock  more  water.  Give  nature 
its  due  and  watch  the  results — better 
health,  more  strength  and  vigor,  more 
milk  from  your  cows,  heavier  hogs  and  so 
on  throughout  the  farm.  And  the  only  way 
to  have  plenty  of  water  where  it  is  needed, 
when  it  is  needed,  is  to  have  running  water. 
The  W1LLSEA  AUTOMATIC  WATER  SYSTEM 
is  a  dependable,  economical,  tireless  ser¬ 
vant.  It  requires  no  attention  —  no  tink¬ 
ering,  fussing,  starting,  stopping  —  quality 
is  its  pride.  Operating  expense  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  municipal  water  —  2  or  3  cents 
a  day.  Compare  this  with  other  things 
which  cost  much  more  originally,  more  to 
keep  up,  and  are  far  less  important.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  WILLSEA  AUTOMATIC  WATEPv 
SYSTEM. 


If  your  local  dealer  cannot  give  you  the  information,  write  it  . 


THE  WILLSEA  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Stevens  Fertilizer  Sower 

wammmmmmmmummmmmmmBm  mm wrnmmmmammmmmmmmmmm  mmmmmmmmm mamasm 

Saves  Its  Cost  the  First  Year 


Two- horse  Stevens  Fertilizer  Sower,  adjustable  for  one  horse 
We  are  making  it  better  than  ever  before 


Makes  your  fertilizer  or 
lime  go  farther  and  do 
more  good.  Sows  in 
rows  or  broadcast,  as 
desired.  Force  feed 
assures  even  sowing.  No 
gears  or  springs  in  the 
box— just  a  simple,  posi¬ 
tive  agitator  that  can  be 
depended  on  to  keep  the 
fertilizer  flowing.  The 
driver  can  adjust  the 
feed  without  leaving 
his  seat.  Land  gauge 
assists  him  in  judging 
the  right  amount. 
Four  sizes;  one  to  fit 
your  conditions. 

Write  for  free 
pamphlets  and  prices 


Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  old 
reliable  Stevens 
Fertilizer  Sower.  If 
he  doesn’t  handle 
it,  we’ll  ship  direct 
to  you. 

We  also  make 
Fertilizer  Sowers 
for  special  purposes. 
Write  today. 

The  Hampshire 
Implement  Co. 

Dept.  A,  Hatfield 
Massachusetts 

Makers  of 
Fertilizer  and  Lime 
Sowers 


Mushroom  Culture 

(Continued  from  page  364) 
the  house  for  several  days.  The  mush¬ 
room  crop  is  coming  on  now,  but  the  dis¬ 
ease  came  first,  and  is  coming  again  and 
again  very  consistently.  While  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  by  close  attention  to  details  to  grow 
some  mushrooms  with  bottle  spawn,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  a  short  cut  to  riches, 
and  the  beginner  should  rather  go  slow 
and  experiment,  rather  than  plunge 
heavily  upon  a  crop  as  tickle  as  this  one. 
It  is  hard  work  and  sometimes  pretty  un¬ 
certain.  but  there  is  the  consolation  that 
whether  or  not  you  get  any  mushrooms 
you  have  a  lot  of  manure  in  fine  shape 
for  any  garden  crop  you  wish  to  grow. 
Pennsylvania.  elmer  j.  weaver. 


Culture  of  Cherry  Trees 

Will  you  give  me  a  little  advice  on  how 
to  care  for  a  cherry  orchard?  We  have 
about  150  trees  of  Montmorency  and 
Earl  Richmond.  The  trees  are  now  about 
10  years  old  and  have  been  bearing  very 
heavily  for  three  years.  The  fruit  is  very 
large  and  firm,  and  so  far  we  have  not 
had  any  insect  troubles.  We  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  planting  anything  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  but  one  year  we  had  beans.  The 
past  two  years  we  have  had  them  trim¬ 
med  in  February  and  March,  but  the  trees 
have  never  been  sprayed.  Last  year  they 
produced  over  2,000  quarts,  and  were 
touched  by  the  frost  in  May  at  that.  Dur¬ 
ing  picking  time  someone  broke  a  large 
branch  by  the  crotch  of  one  of  the  trees. 
How  can  that  be  taken  care  of? 

Orchard  Park,  N.  J.  a.  m.  t. 

You  are  indeed  fortunate  that  you  have 
secured  such  fine  crops  of  cherries  with 
no  spraying  whatsoever.  A  great  many 
cherry  growers  would  think  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  if  they  did  not  have  to 
spray,  brown  rot  being  their  particular 
enemy.  Some  day  you  may  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommended  spray  schedule  help¬ 
ful :  (1)  Lime-sulphur,  2 y2  gallons,  and 

water  to  make  100  gallons,  applied  just 
before  the  blossoms  open ;  (2 )  arsenate 
of  lead,  lbs.,  added  to  the  preceding 
solution,  applied  10  days  after  the  petals 
tall,  or  when  the  shucks  are  off;  (3) 

I  he  same  material  as  in  the  second  spray, 
applied  just  before  the  cherries  turn  red, 
anil  (4)  'again  the  same  material  when 
fruit,  flies  appear.  After  the  cherries 
have  been  picked  an  additional  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  same  material  is  advised  as  a 
precaution  against  leaf-spot. 

Y  ou  are  correct  in  practicing  clean  cul¬ 
tivation,  in  growing  no  inter-crops,  and 
in  looking  after  the  pruning  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  When  the  trees  get  a  little  older 
and  fail  to  produce  abundantly,  or  pro¬ 
duce  small  fruit,  or  make  little  growth, 
you  will  find  it  a  good  practice  to  thin 
the  trees  out  somewhat  severely  in  order 
to  stimulate  new  growth,  with  resultant 
hardier  fruit  buds,  bigger  yields  and 
larger  fruit.  Trim  and  clean  out  the 
broken  crotch  and  paint  the  wound. 

ii.  n.  t. 


.  Government  Relief  for  Farmers 

Feb.  16  President  Coolidge  discussed 
farm  problems  with  B.  F.  Yoakum,  rail¬ 
road  financier,  and  Representative  John¬ 
son  of  Washington,  who  offered  a  plan 
that  will  be  submitted  to  Congress.  The 
Yoakum  plan  provides  for  the  granting 
of  a  charter  by  Congress  to  the  Interstate 
Farm  Marketing  Association  to  be  organ¬ 
ized  and  conducted  by  representatives  of 
real  farmers.  Headquarters  are  to  be  in 
Washington  with  subsidiary  .State  boards, 
they  in  turn  to  organize  county  and  com¬ 
munity  boards. 

The  bill  calls  for  an  initial  loan  by  the 
Government  of  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000 
to  cover  the  necessary  costs  of  organi¬ 
zation,  this  loan  to  be  secured  by  virtu¬ 
ally  all  the  farm  assets  of  the  country. 
To  meet  operating  costs  the  farmers 
would  levy  small  assessments,  ranging 
from  one-half  of  1  per  cent  to  5  per  cent 
of  the  market  value  of  the  various  farm 
products  involved.  From  the  annual 
funds  thus  raised  the  Government  loan  is 
to  be  paid.  Continuing  this  process  of 
annual  assessments  on  their  crops,  the 
proposed  association  would,  it  is  cal¬ 
culated.  in  a  short  time  have  an  operating 
fund  of  $250,000,000  and  would  need  no 
more  Government  loans. 

The  Agricultural  Department  would  be 
completely  eliminated.  In  other  words, 
the  Yoakum  plan  would  turn  over  to 
the  farmers  themselves  the  exclusive 
management  of  their  own  industry.  Mr. 
Yoakum  pointed  out  to  the  President 
that  at  present  the  spread  between  the 
farm  and  the  kitchen  in  our  national 
food  bill  is  $15,000,000,000  annually.  His 
figures  are  based  upon  $15,500,000,000 
farm  value  of  the  annual  food  products, 
exclusive  of  meat  products,  and  $22,- 
000.000.000  paid  annually  by  consumers, 
lie  is  convinced  that  national  prosperity 
will  be  restored  only  when  the  figures 
are  reversed,  or  $15,000,000,000  to  the 
far m eve  and  $7,500,000,000  to  the  dis¬ 
tributers.  It  is  Avliat  he  calls  “the 
middle  waste”  that  must  be  eliminated 
before  the  farmers  can  be  again  put 
upon  the  high  road  of  prosperity. 


WE  WANT 

Your  Name 

Our  Bulletin  of  a  hundred 

bargains  for  men,  women  and 
children  is  now  ready  for  mail¬ 
ing.  Everything  we  sell  is 
guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Your 
money  cheerfully  refunded  if 
you  wish  it.  We  want  your 
friendship  as  well  as  your 
business.  May  we  have  a 
trial  order?  Send  for  our 
free  bulletin. 

Stylish  House  Dress 


Our 

Price 


Post¬ 


paid 


Lot  123 — No  other  place  can  you  buy 
this  standard  quality  check  gingham  dress 
for  such  a  low  price.  Trimmed  with 
voile  shawl  collar,  cuffs  and  pockets. 
Fancy  rick-rack  trimmed.  Tie  belt.  Two 
patterns, — red  and  white  or  brown  and 
white.  Sizes  :  36  to  46. 

Six  Buckle  Arctics 


Our 

Price 


PAIR 


Postpaid 

Lot  122 — Men’s  all-rubber  high  arctics, 
guaranteed  best  quality.  Double  thick 
soles.  Not  the  ordinary  4-buckle,  but  high 
6-buckle  arctics.  Can  be  worn  over  the 
shoes  if  desired.  Sizes:  8,9,  10,  11,  12. 
Can’t  be  duplicated  in  stores  for  less 
than  $6.00. 

America’s  Biggest 
Blanket  Bargain 

Our  Price 

***75 

EACH 


Postpaid 


Lot  100 — Ax/2 -lb.  English  army  blankets, 
75  to  95  percent  wool.  Can’t  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  stores  for  less  than  $6.00.  Gray 
and  brown  colors.  Some  plain,  some 
with  borders.  Ideal  for  camping,  auto 
robes  or  household  use. 
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You  canbuyall  the  mate* 
rials  for  a  complete  home 
direct  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  save  four  prof¬ 
its  on  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  hardware,  labor. 


G~Rooitt$ 

AIADDM 


Living  room,  dining 
room,  2  bedrooms,  kit¬ 
chen,  bath.  4otherplans, 
some  with  pantries,  din¬ 
ing  alcoves,  grade  and 
inside  cellar  entrances. 


Large  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  pantry,  8  bed¬ 
rooms,  clothes  closets,  bath. 
Semi-open  staircase  and  rear 
porch.  4  bedroom  plan  with 
grade  entrance,  same  price. 


Here’syour  opportunity  toavoid 
high  apartment  rentals.  Build 
this  home  yourself.  2  men  can 
build  it  in  a  week.  Our  instruc¬ 
tions  explain  every  step.  Five 
plans  shown  in  Aladdin  catalog. 


Dutch  Colonial  with  full  ceil¬ 
ings  first  and  second  floors. 
14'x22'  living  room,  large  din¬ 
ing  room,  kitchen,  three  bed¬ 
rooms.  bath,  linen  and  clothes 
closets,  grade  cellar  entrance. 


For  Bigt|er 
Apple  Profits 


GetthisBook 


'T'ELLS  how  to  get  big  pro- 
1  fits  from  windfalls  and 
small,  sound  unmarketable 
apples.  Gives  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures,  based  on  experience  of 
orchardists  and  custom  pressers.  Illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  and 
allied  equipment.  Write  for  this  Free  book  today. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Ml.  Gilead,  Ohio 

J*toan{  Gilead 

HYDRAULIC  CIDER  PRESSES 


A  FTER  you  have  used  the  Paragon,  you  will  use 
**  no  other  for  spraying  your  tree*,  whitewashing 
your  stables  or  henhouses,  etc.  Perfected  pump,  self  clean¬ 
ing  strainer  and  agitator.  No  other  has  the  features. 
Develops  pressure  up  to  250-lbs.,  works  easily,  covers 
100  sq.  ft.  per  minute.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

PARAGON 

SPRAYERS 

DO  NOT  CLOG 

EQUIPMENT:  10  feet 
special  spray  hose,  7/4 
foot  extension  Pipe, 
Mist  Nozzle,  Steel  Cap, 
Straight  Spray.  This  is 
the  popular  size.  Mount¬ 
ed  on  strong  steel  truck.  , 
Other  sizes  from  3%  to 
50  gallons.  Perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  In¬ 
quire  of  your  local  deal¬ 
er  or  write  us  direct  for 
illustrated  circular  and 
price  list. 


No.  3 

Cagacity.  12  Gal. 

F.  H.  R.  Crawford  &  Co.,  299  Broadway,  New  York 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book. 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Aladdin  catalog  con¬ 
tains  seven  different 
plans;  some  with  in¬ 
set  porches,  grade  and 
inside  cel  lar  entrances, 
2  and  3  bedrooms. 


Notes  From  New  England 

Orchard  Work. — This  has  been  an 
ideal  Winter  for  renovating  fruit  trees. 
There  has  hardly  been  a  week  up  to  the 
time  of  this  writing,  in  the  middle  of 
February,  when  the  men  could  not  go 
into  the  orchards  and  work  with  per¬ 
fect  ease.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  nearly  all  experienced  fruit 
growers  are  doing  much  less  pruning  than 
in  former  years.  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  trees  of  New 
England  have  been  treated  too  harshly 
in  the  past.  Even  with  second-story 
trees,  which  must  be  beheaded  in  order 
to  get  them  sufficiently  low  to  be  sprayed 
and  to  make  thinning  possible,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  prolong  the  operation  over  several 
years  instead  of  cutting  too  hard  the 
first  year.  Drastic  pruning  almost  al¬ 
ways  results  in  a  heavy  growth  of  water 
sprouts,  which  come  to  form  a  problem 
in  themselves,  and  the  vitality  of  the 
trees  seems  to  be  affected. 

Care  in  Pruning. — Some  of  the  local 
tree  men  who  work  by  the  hour  have  a 
habit  of  doing  much  more  cutting  than 
is  necessary.  Either  they  have  not 
learned  better  or  else  they  want  to  get 
in  all  the  time  they  can.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  many  of  these'  men  making 
a  botch  of  the  job  when  they  undertake 
to  remove  large  limbs.  All  too  often  they 
make  their  first  cut  at  the  top,  with  the 
result  that  the  limb  splits  below  from 
its  own  weight  and  strips  off  a  long 
slice  of  bark.  A  little  more  time  is  re¬ 
quired,  but  limbs  of  any  size  may  be 
j  removed  without  doing  any  damage  by 
|  first  making  a  cut  at  the  bottom,  and  by 


Dutch  Colonial  for  wide 
inside  lots  or  narrow  cor¬ 
ner  lots.  Full  ceiling 
heights  entire  second  floor, 
sewing  room,  columned 
and  inset  front  entrance. 

Price  includes  all  lumber  cut  to  fit:  highest  grade 
interior  woodwork,  siding,  flooring,  windows 
doors,  glass,  paints,  hardware,  nails,  lath,  roof¬ 
ing,  with  compute  instructions  and  drawings.  Frelghtpaid 
to  your  station.  Permanent  Homes— NOT  PORTABLE. 
Many  styles  to  choose  from.  Write  nearest  mill  today 
for  FREE  Money-Saving  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  450. 

The  ALADDIN  Co., 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  Portland,  Ore.;  Toronto,  Oat, 


/I  Convenient  Garden  Duster 

taking  off  the  larger  part  of  the  limb 
before  the  stub  is  removed. 

Sprays  and  Sprayers. — In  the  course 
of  several  years  experimenting  with  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  spraying  devices  I  have 
accumulated  a  collection  which  makes  one 
corner  of  the  barn  look  like  an  arsenal. 
Most  of  them  will  have  to  be  scrapped 
this  Spring.  There  are  three  which  I 
shall  keep.  One  is  the  form  of  bucket 
pump  which  looks  like  a  straight  rod,  the 
plunger  working  back  and  forth  at  the 
end.  This  is  altogether  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  one-man  spray  pump  for  the  use 
of  liquids  with  which  I  have  had  any 
experience,  and  offers  a  very  easy  method 
of  spraying  trees  and  shrubs.  Dry 
■sprays  are  so  easy  to  use  that  I  rely  upon 
them  almost  wholly  in  the  vegetable 
garden.  They  are  not  messy  like  liquid 
sprays,  and  are  ready  for  use.  at  any 
time.  I  keep  a  spray-gun  loaded  with  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  and  another  with  sulphur 
and  tobacco  dust.  They  do  not  have 
to  be  cleaned  after  being  used,  and  are 
very  convenient,  particularly  if  the  gar¬ 
den-maker  has  only  a  limited  amount  of 
time  in  which  to  fight  the  bugs.  I  must 
admit,  though,  that  a  liquid  nicotine- 
spray  is  needed  for  combating  plant  lice, 
which  collect  bn  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves.  I  keep  a  little  tin  hand-pump 
filled  with  Black  Leaf  40  for  dealing  with 
these  pests,  but  I  have  also  learned  that 
much  can  be  done  to  dislodge  them  from 
trees  and  shrubs  near  the  house  by  using 
a  strong  stream  of  water  from  the  hose 
directed  against  the  under  part  of  the 
foliage. 

Old-fashioned  Flowers. — It  is  rather 
interesting  to  find  the  so-called  old-fash¬ 
ioned  flowers  coming  into  great  popu¬ 
larity  again.  The  newer  larkspurs  are 
especially  in  favor,  and  with  good 
reason,  for  they  are  very  fine  indeed. 
Kinds  like  Beatrice  are  hardly  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  larkspurs  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers’  days.  Two  of  the  bluest  lark¬ 
spurs  are  Blue  Butterfly  and  Queen  of 
the  Blues.  The  latter  grows  from  18  to 
22  inches  high  and  is  one  of  the  best  for 
cutting.  Blue  Butterfly  is  more  dwarf, 
and  is  to  be  recommended  above  all  others 
for  bedding  purposes. 

Two  Kinds  of  Lettuce. — California 
lettuce  has  again  flooded  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket,  and  local  growers  have  suffered  from 
the  Western  competition,  although  a  cer¬ 
tain  adjustment  of  seasons  appears  to  be 
going  on.  Boston  demands  tight  heads 
and  seemingly  will  not  tolerate  loose 
heads.  In  the  Western  part  of  the  State, 
however,  early  lettuce  is  in  favor.  Very 
little  head-lettuce  is  grown  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  and  the  market  is  satisfied  appar¬ 
ently  with  curly  kinds.  The  growers  of 
Greater  Boston  would  he  happy  if  such 
a  situation  existed  in  their  part  of  the 
State.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON, 


Saves  work  for  you 

— and  saves  your  trees 

Economy  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  of  this 
new  Sunoco  Spray  Oil.  Sunoco  costs  little  and 
it  goes  farther  than  other  sprays — a  saving  of 
money. 


It  mixes  with  ordinary  water 
without  heating  or  pressure 
pumping — a  saving  in  labor. 
Sunoco  is  safe  for  the  operator 
to  use  because  it  contains  no  in¬ 
jurious  chemicals.  Nor  can  it 
hurt  the  youngest  trees  if  ap¬ 
plied  as  directed,  for  it  forms 
no  harmful  chemical  reactions. 
Sunoco  Spray  Oil  has  been 
shown,  in  thorough  tests  by 
experts,  to  be  a  remarkable 
pest  control  as  a  dormant  spray 


and  a  remarkably  efficient 
spreader  and  sticker  for 
Bordeaux,  arsenate  of  lead  and 
nicotine  solutions. 

If  you  are  interested  in  clean 
fruit  and  clean  trees,  it  will  pay 
you  to  read  our  new  book, 
“Simplified  Spraying” — a  val¬ 
uable,  instructive  and  complete 
treatise  on  both  dormant  and 
summer  spraying.  We’ll  be 
glad  to  send  it,  free,  if  you’ll 
drop  us  a  line. 


SUN  OIL  COMPANY 


ephila  delphia 


SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Limited,  MONTREAL 


SUNOCO 

SELF-EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 


1 - 7 - 

|  Cut  Out  This  Coupon  and  Mail  it  Today 

I  Please  send  me  full  information  on  Sunoco  | 
Spray  Oil,  with  prices. 

|  Name .  * 

I  Address . j 

. . .  | 

-I  SUN  OIL  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

■  b  1  1  —  "■  mii  J 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18 — Landis  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


A  BETTER  JOB  NOW! 


Learn  a  good  trade 
in  a  few  weeks.  14 
million  autos,  trucks 
and  tractors  need  service.  Repairmen  needed.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  FREE  catalog  giving  full  particulars.  Only  Fac¬ 
tory  Indorsed  school.  No  colored  students  accepted. 
Michigan  Slate  Automobile  School  403  Aula  Bldg.  Detroit.  Mich. 


OhlvthehABME 

Has  These  Important  Features 


(A.)  Pump  Eliminating  90  Per  Cent  Wear:  Plungers 
have  two  soft  packings  to  guide  them;  all  wear 
comes  on  these;  replaceable  in  two  minutes.  No 
crosshead  or  guide.  Porcelain-lined  cylinders. 
Bronze  bearings.  Extra  heavy  crank  shafts.  Ma¬ 
chine-cut  gears.  Friction  so  light,  pump  can  be 
turned  by  hand  and  keeps  running  a  stroke  or 
two  after  release;  yet  pump  can  deliver  over  400 
lbs.  pressure.  Accurate  pressure  regulator  takes 
load  off  engine  when  nozzles  are  closed.  No 
other  pump  so  compact,  durable  or  powerful. 

CB)  Eight  Weight,  famous  Cushman  Engine— 8  h.  p. 
— weighs  300  to  600  lbs.  less  than  any  other. 

(C)  Auto-Plex  Trucks  allow  turning  in  20-fit.  circle  with  load 
only  12  inches  from  the  ground.  Eliminates  pole-whip¬ 
ping.  Pivotea  front  axle 
allows  for  depressions. 

Large  wheels.  Wide 
track— safe  on  side  hills. 

(D)  Hardie  Orchard  Gun 
stays  set  without  hold¬ 
ing  control  handle. 

(E)  Suction  Settling 
Chamber  collects 
gritnotexdudedby 
overhead  suction. 

Hardie  Service 
everywhere  Fruit  Is 
Grown.  There’s  a 
dealer  near  you. 


This  is  our  15-gal.  per  minute 
sprayer.  You’ll  find  your  exact 
needs  in  the  complete  line  of 

H»  DEPENDABLE 

ARD1E 

SPRAYERS 


Get  Our  Catalog  and  REDUCED  PRICES 

HARDIE  MFG.  CO.,  Hudson,  Mich. 

Branches:  Portland,  Ore.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  Brockport.N.  Y, 
Hagerstown,  Md„  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Petr o ha.  Ont.. 


US 


M 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Top-Dressing 
Talk  No.  7 

Top  Prices 

for  Vegetables — 

Truck  farmers  who  supply  the  fancy  trades  say  that 
Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  their  best  friend. 

For  Arcadian  contains  25/4%  of  ammonia,  guaranteed 
— one-third  more  than  any  other  top-dressing  fertil¬ 
izer.  Moreover,  Arcadian  yields  up  its  nitrogen  fast 
enough  for  all  of  the  demands  of  the  plant,  but  not 
so  fast  as  to  cause  unnecessary  waste  through  leaching. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known 
standard  article  that  has  been  used  by  farmers  and 
fruit  growers,  for  years  past,  in  their  mixed  fertil¬ 
izers.  It  is  kiln-dried  and  screened  to  make  it  fine 
and  dry.  Easily  applied  by  hand  or  machine. 


These  Bulletins  Point  to  Profits 

Are  you  open  minded?  Then  read  in  these  bulletins 
how  others  have  reaped  bumper  profits  by  the  use 
of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  Write  for  these 
free  bulletins  now. 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


The  Company 

Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


Medina,  Ohio 


The  Barret  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
I  I  am  especially  interested  in . 

( write  name  of  crops  on  line  above) 

|  and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name - - 

|  Address  - - - 


“BROOKLYN 

BRAND” 


SULPHUR 


COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99 'A%  pure,  for  spraying  and 

insecticide  purposes. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99lA%  pure )  for  dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . \  purposes 

“NIAGARA  BRAND” 

AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 


for  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Dept.  “B”  Write  for  Prices  and  Booklet 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hot  Bed  Sash 


rt*  ^  O A  CYPRESS,  well  made 
A  I  All  with  cross  bar,  tenons 
I  securely  fastened. 

A  1  1  Glass,  $2.50  per  box, 

50  square  feet. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 
Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


The  Best  Fruit  Grown 

East,  West,  North,  South 
is  now  being  Sprayed  with 

“FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 

Because  they  have  greatest  adaptability 
to  all  conditions.  “F riend”  Sprayers  are  Manu¬ 
factured  Sprayers,  not  assembled,  so-called. 

They  are  low  down — handy,  large  wheel  — 
easy  drawing,  short  turning — cut  clear  under. 

Made  in  many  sizes,  all  equipped  with  Sturdy 
"Friend''  Motor  pump  units.  The  "  Friend”  Type  Sprayer 

Write  direct  or  to  nearest  Distributor. 

“Friend”  Mfg.  Co.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS 
New  England,  Bolton  Fruit  Co.,  Bolton.  Mass. 

Hudson  River  Valley.  Leslie  Herring,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 
NewLJersey,  L.  Gillam,  Rep  Tyson  Bros.,  Mt,  Holly,  N.  4 
Henna.  Tyson  Bros.  Inc.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa. 

Delaware,  O.  A.  Newton  &  Son,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

Maryland,  C.  N.  Robinson  &  Son,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Virginia,  Bond  Bros.  Winchester,  Va. 

Virginia,  Henry  C.  Goodwin,  Onan,  Va. 

Many  Local  Dealers. 

You’ll  always  be  glad  you  bought  a  “Friend” 


Horticultural  Notes 


Dusting  for  the  Currant  Aphid 

The  currant  aphid  ( Myzus  ribis )  is 
one  of  the  most  persistent  and  injurious 
pests  of  the  cultivated  currant.  The 
foliage  is  nearly  always  distorted  by  the 
yellowish-green  lice,  which  occur  on  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  be¬ 
come  puffed  up  and  reddish  in  color, 
while  later  in  the  season,  if  the  injury 
has  been  severe,  rhe  leaves  will  drop  off. 

The  shining  black  eggs  of  the  aphids 
are  laid  on  the  stems  in  the- Fall,  where 
they  remain  all  Winter.  In  the  Spring 
soon  after  the  buds  burst  the  eggs  hatch 
and  the  young  lice  crawl  to  the  under¬ 
sides  of  the  leaves,  where  they  begin 
to  feed  by  sucking  out  the  juices.  The 
lice  become  abundant  in  New  York  by 
the  middle  of  May,  and  remain  so  during 
June  and  into  July.  Their  greatest  in¬ 
jury  is  produced  during  June,  just  at 
the  time  when  the  fruit  is  developing. 


the  lead  and  sulphur.  One-fourth  pound 
of  nicotine  sulphate  should  be  added,  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  25  lbs.  of  dust. 
This  will  give  a  1  per  cent  nicotine  dust 
mixture. 

To  get  the  best  results  the  dusting 
should  be  done  on  a  calm  day,  when  there 
is  as  little  wind  as  possible,  and  on  a 
day  when  the  temperature  is  above  70°  F. 
if  practicable.  Of  course  one  can’t 
always  have  a  warm,  calm  day,  and  it 
isn’t  always  safe  to  wait  for  one. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Planting  a  Plum  Orchard 

1  have  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  an  old 
apple  orchard  which  I  would  like  to  set 
out  to  fruit  trees.  The  land  has  been 
pasture  for  years,  rather  heavy  slope  to 
the  East  with  apple  orchard  on  north 
side.  The  soil  is  fair  with  a  hardpan 


Aphis  on 

The  currant  aphid  is  susceptible  to 
tobacco  extracts  (nicotine)  either  in  the 
liquid  or  dust  form.  The  nicotine  dusts 
are  rather  more  convenient  to  handle 
and  apply,  and  have  given  excellent  re¬ 
sults  in  our  experiments  with  this 
insect. 

In  these  experiments  a  2  per  cent 
commercial  nicotine  dust  was  used.  The 
first  application  of  the  dust  was  given 
after  the  buds  had  burst  and  the  leaves 
had  become  about  the  size  of  one’s  finger¬ 
nail.  Liberal  amounts  of  the  dust  were 
applied  from  both  sides  of  the  bushes.  A 
second  application  in  about  a  week  or 
10  days  is  necessary  io  give  the  most 
satisfactory  control.  The  foliage  during 
the  season  showed  very  little  curling,  and 
the  leaves  remained  on  the  bushes  long 
after  the  undusted  plants  were  bare. 
The  control  was  very  gratifying.  Other 
experiments  have  shown  that  a  1  per 


Useful  Type  of  Bellows  Duster 


cent  nicotine  dust  will  give  practically 
as  efficient  control,  and  it  is  consider¬ 
ably  cheaper  than  the  2  per  cent  dust. 

For  small  plantings  and  the  home  gar¬ 
den  it  will  probably  be  more  convenient 
to  purchase  the  commercial  dust.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  has  large  plantings 
of  currants  it  will  pay  to  make  dust  at 
home  with  a  keg  or  barrel  mixer.  For 
the,  homemade  dust  a  carrier  of  24  lbs. 
of  sulphur  and  1  lb.  of  arsenate  of  lead 
may  be  used,  or  hydrated  lime  may  be 
substituted  for  the  sulphur  or  for  both 


Currant 

subsoil.  Would  this  land  be  good  for  a 
plum  orchard?  If  so,  what  varieties  are 
the  hardiest  and  most  profitable,  yield 
and  marketability  considered?  What  is 
the  difference  between  Japanese  and 
European  plums?  p.  z. 

Connecticut. 

I  would  advise  you  to  plow  the  pasture 
and  crop  it  one  year  before  setting  out  to 
any  kind  of  trees.  If  the  field  will  grow 
a  satisfactory  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes, 
or  would,  if  fertilized,  then  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  set  fruit  trees.  Whether  plum 
trees  would  do  well  is  a  question  to  be 
solved  only  by  the  trees  themselves,  but 
if  you  wish  to  grow  plums,  like  to 
handle  them  and  are  willing  to  take  care 
of  them  by  spraying,  etc.,  then  I  would 
say  plant  plums,  but  not  too  extensively. 

The  Japanese  type  are  easier  to  grow 
than  the  European,  the  trees  come  into 
bearing  at  a  younger  age  and  many  of 
the  varieties  ripen  early  in  tkj  season. 
Abundance  and  Burbank  are  common 
varieties  of  the  Japanese  type ;  while 
Bradshaw,  Italian  Prune,  Green  Gage 
and  Lombard  are  standard  varieties  of 
the  European.  In  the  W  :st,  prunes, 
which  are  dried  plums,  are  lJj  only 
from  European  varieties. 

Japanese  plums  are  not  as  long  lived 
as  the  European ;  they  are  also  seriously 
affected  by  the  blac-k  knot  in  some  sections. 
The  Japanese  varieties  are  the  cheapest 
to  grow,  but  the  European  type  are  higher 
in  quality  and  sell  to  better  advantage. 
The  following  varieties  are  suggested : 
Japanese,  Abundance,  Burbank,  Euro¬ 
pean,  Bradshaw,  Lombard,  Reine  Claude, 
Italian  Prune. 

Before  planting  extensively  you  should 
consider  the  marketing  problem,  as  plums 
are  harder  to  market  than  peaches,  and 
wet  weather  at  harvest  time  will  cause 
more  damage  to  plums  than  to  peaches. 

Pears  are  usually  slower  to  come  into 
bearing  than  plums  and  if  you  are  anxious 
to  get  returns  I  would  not  advise  pears. 
Pears  might  do  well  on  the  field  under 
discussion,  but  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  the  advice  of  a  pear  grower  who 
could  visit  the  section  and  base  his  judg¬ 
ment  upon  local  conditions, 

S.  P.  HOLLISTER, 
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APPLE  BRANCHES 
SPRAYED  WITH 
LIME  SULFUR 
Note  how  the  poison 
on  the  left  hand  twig 
(sprayed  with  Lime- 
Sulfur  alone)  merely 
spots  the  surface.  Con¬ 
trast  the  complete  dur¬ 
able  coating  shown  on 
the  right  hand  twig 
where  KAYSO  was 
used  with  Lime-Sulfur. 


Without  KAYSO 
The  arsenate  of  lead 
on  these  apples  col¬ 
lected  in  drops  and 
dried  in  scattered  spots, 
—  leaving  plenty  of 
space  exposed  to  In¬ 
fection  and  worms. 


With  KAYSO 
These  apples  were 
sprayed  in  exactly  the 
same  way  with  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  and  KAY¬ 
SO.  NotehowtheK  AY- 
SO  provided  an  even, 
all-over  protective 
coating — thu3  protect¬ 
ing  the  fruit  from  harm. 


PROVED  IT — by  scientific  tests,  yes! — but  most  of  all  by  actual  field 
use  in  thousands  of  orchards  and  gardens — under  all  sorts  of  climatic 
and  weather  conditions — on  fruit,  on  vegetables,  and  on  shade  trees. 

“I  wouldn’t  waste  another  drop  of  spray  solution  without  Kayso  mixed 
in  it,”  wrote  Otto  Bender,  of  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 

Growers  know  that  a  spray  without  a  good  spreader  deposits  only  a 
spotty,  unstable  covering  which  leaves  much  of  the  surface  exposed,  and 
often  causes  blotches  that  mar  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  or  vegetables. 
Almost  a  quarter  million  farmers  and  orchardists  have  found  out  that 
Kayso  completely  overcomes  both  these  difficulties— and  at  a  negligible  cost. 

Here’s  what  some  of  your  fellow-growers  have  to  say  about  Kayso. 


E.  Karst  of  Orlando,  Fla., 
prescribes  and  takes  his  own 
prescription:  “I  am  owner  of  a 
citrus  grove  here  and  am  also  a 
commercial  sprayer.  I  used  KAY¬ 
SO  with  lime-sulfur  on  my  own 
grove  and  on  other  groves.  I  found 
it  an  excellent  spreader  and  it 
causes  the  spray  to  stay  on  the 
trees  much  longer.  I  found  it  just 
as  useful  with  Black  Leaf  40,  and 
shall  continue  to  use  it  in  all  my 
work.” 


Ben  Mattex  of  Sullivan,  Ind., 
has  found  out  that  KAYSO  is  a 
“ spreader ”  in  every  sense  of  the 
word:  “In  the  past,  the  first  two 
or  three  trees  sprayed  have  always 
showed  up  very  white  with  poison, 
but  at  the  last  of  the  barrel  I 
could  hardly  tell  which  trees  were 
sprayed.  When  I  added  KAYSO, 
the  last  trees  showed  just  as  much 
spray  as  the  first  ones.” 

Warren  W.  Oley,  Manager 
for  the  Seabrook  Company, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  began  as  an 
experimenter  but  soon  became 
a  wholesale  user:  “While  we 
started  out  in  using  the  material 
only  in  an  experimental  way  on 
about  ten  acres  of  peaches,  the 
results  were  so  good  that  we  ended 
up  by  using  KAYSO  as  a  sticker 
and  spreader  in  our  spray  material 
for  over  two  hundred  acres  of 
bearing  peaches  and  on  bearing 
apples  for  the  last  three  summer 
sprays.  .  .  . 


“We  are  so  pleased  with  the 
results  and  with  the  commercial 
practical  value  on  the  two  hundred 
acres  last  year  that  we  intend  to 
use  it  all  the  time  when  spraying 
our  entire  bearing  peach  orchards 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
and  will  also  use  KAYSO  in  our 
summer  sprays  on  our  seven  hun¬ 
dred  acre  apple  orchards.” 

From  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  J.  H. 
Allen  writes  of  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  KAYSO:  “Pre¬ 
vious  to  my  use  of  KAYSO  I  had  a 
quantity  of  burned  fruit.  On  the 
block  of  early  Bell  and  Alberta 
peaches  on  which  KAYSO  was 
used  last  season  this  burning  was 
entirely  eliminated.  I  also  noted  in 
using  KAYSO  that  it  enabled  me 
to  cover  more  trees  with  my  tank 
of  material  and  it  gave  a  uniform 
spread  over  the  fruit.  ...  At  the 
small  cost  of  KAYSO,  it  practi¬ 
cally  doubles  the  value  of  the 
spray  material.” 

How  KAYSO  gives  greater 
coverage  is  shown  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  R.  M.  Hubbard , 
orchard  manager  for  the  South 
Jersey  Fruit  and  Produce 
.Farm:  “The  first  tank  of  KAYSO 
dry  mix  that  was  applied  fully 
convinced  us  of  the  ability  of 
KAYSO  as  a  spreader.  Without 
the  KAYSO  in  our  tank  it  would 
not  cover  more  than  three  and  one- 
half  rows  of  thirty  trees  each.  The 
first  tank  containing  KAYSO  was 


given  to  the  man  spraying,  with  no 
special  instructions,  and  covered 
five  full  rows  of  thirty  trees  each. 
This  considerable  advantage  was 
maintained  during  all  the  remain¬ 
ing  sprays  of  the  season.” 

Vegetable  growers  are  also 
grateful  to  KAYSO.  Mayim 
Brothers  of  Ocall,  Fla.,  say: 
“We  find  it  excellent  as  a  spreader 
for  Bordeaux  Mixture  on  cucum¬ 
bers.” 


A.  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Sanford, 
Fla.,  commends  its  use  on 
another  delicate  product: 
“After  an  extended  use  of  KAYSO 
in  the  spray  on  my  celery  field:;  I 
am  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
results  obtained.” 


Speaking  as  an  authoritative 
tree  expert,  F.  A.  Bartlett  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  testifies:  “We 
have  used  two  hundred  pounds  of 
KAYSO  this  year  for  fruit  and 
shade  tree  work  and  we  have  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  time  saved  in 
spraying  and  efficiency  of  this 
work  as  a  result  of  using  KAYSO 
has  saved  us  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  It  has  lessened  the  amount  of 
arsenate  of  lead  used  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  work  was  better  done. 
Very  little  of  the  spray  material 
dripped  from  the  trees  sprayed 
with  KAYSO.  This  was  not  the 
case  before  we  used  KAYSO.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  so  we  could  go  on  quoting 
scores  of  other  successful  growers, 
as  well  as  Agricultural  Schools, 
State  Departments  and  entomolo¬ 
gists.  But  prove  it  yourself — 
mixed  with  Lime-Sulfur,  Bordeaux, 
Arsenate  of  Lead,  and  all  other 
sprays.  Send  the  coupon  below,  to 
our  New  York  office,  for  a  trial 
package — enough  for  200  gallons 
of  spray! 


SPREADS 


5PRAY  .SPREADER  &  ADHESIVE 


the  SPRAYanoV 


# 


MAKES 

it  STAY- 


Send  for  the 

Investigate  for  yourself  1  See  how 
this  remarkable  spray  spreader  and 
adhesive  will  provide  a  uniform,  last¬ 
ing  coating  of  poison  to  protect  your 
fruit.  Mail  the  coupon  for  explana¬ 
tory  booklets.  Or  better  still,  send  40 
cents  for  a  sample  package.  Put 
KAYSO  to  an  actual  orchard  test. 


Proof l 

Golden  State 
Sales  Corporation 

(Formerly  California 
Central  Creameries) 
New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
New  York  Address:  175 
Franklin  Street 


Check  here  and  enclose  40c  for 
sample  package  of  KAYSO— 
enough  for  200  gallons. 


Check  here  for  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture;  including  the  testimony  of 
spraying  experts. 


Name 


Address 
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Town 


State 
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It  is  time  for  the  fruit  grower  to  order 
“Forward,  march  !”  if  he  has  not  already 
sounded  the  call.  Here  in  Northern  New 
Jersey  we  at  last  have  a  bit  of  Winter, 
with  ice  and  a  little  snow.  Thus  far  the 
open  Winter  has  given  us  a  good  chance 
(o  get  ready.  I  have  spoken  of  the  land 
we  bought  last  Fall.  It  joins  our  lower 
land,  and  gives  us  what  we  have  always 
wanted — Something  over  20  acres  of  level 
land.  'These  rough  hills  make  good  or¬ 
chard  laud  when  you  can  work  them 
without  too  much  expense,  but  they  are 
not  usually  profitable  for  what  we  may 
call  cropping.  It  may  pay,  at  times,  to 
put  an  acre  or  so  -of  strawberries  at  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  so  as  to  avoid  the  late 
frosts,  but  in  these  days  of  scarce  and  ex¬ 
pensive  labor  I  think  it  better  to  put  most 
of  your  work  in  nearby  lands.  I  know 
dairymen  who  in  former  years,  when 
labor  was  abundant,  planted  the  silage 
«  urn  far  away  from  the  barn  on  the  back 
fields.  That  meant  long  hauls  for  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  Spring  and  for  corn  in  the 
Fall.  Now  they  put  corn  on  the  fields 
close  to  the  barn.  This  shortens  the  haul 
both  ways,  and  in  some  cases  cuts  down 
the  labor  by  30  per  cent.  By  seeding  rye 
in  the  corn  at  last  cultivation  they  keep 
tip  the  soil  well,  and  are  able  to  plant 
corn  after  corn  for  some  years.  Then  by 
planting  Soy  beans  on  good  land  near  tin* 
buildings  they  save  much  of  the  ordinary 
“haying.”  All  these  changes  are  being 
forced  upon  farmers  by  outside  influences 
for  which  they  are  not  responsible.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  readjustment.  Most 
of  the  other  industries  have  gone  through 
the  same  troubles.  Farmers  and  fruit 
growers  must  do  the  same,  and  those  who 
can  make  the  needed  changes  most  skil¬ 
fully  will.  I  believe,  find  themselves  in  a 
better  position  than  ever. 

ff  $  if  *  * 

There  are  some  fundamental  principles 
of  country  living  which  we  must  till  hold 
to  as  a  magnet  holds  to  steel,  but  there 
are  old  methods  and  practices  which  we 
must  get  rid  of.  The  usual  back-to-the 
lander  cripples  his  business,  if  he  does 
not  kill  it,  by  putting  too  much  money 
into  “overhead.”  Ilf  thinks  he  must  have 
the  finest  buildings  .  and  equipment,  to 
start  with — before  he  produces  any  crop. 
The  result  is  that  he  ties  up  too  much  of 
his  borrowed  capital  in  a  form  of  prop¬ 
erty  which  gives  no  income.  It  cannot 
produce  income  unless  he  borrows  more 
money  and  increases  his  output.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  he  gets  so  much  bor¬ 
rowed  capital  into  unproductive  property 
that  he  cannot  meet  his  obligations,  and 
fails,  or  limps  along,  a  hopeless  debtor. 
On  the  other  hand,  too  many  old  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  try  to  get  along  with 
too  little  “overhead,”  which  means  poor 
buildings  and  inferior  equipment.  In  one 
case  the  man  has  equipment  too  large 
for  his  production  ;  in  the  other  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  not  large  enough  to  give  his  pro¬ 
duction  full  opportunity.  In  these  times 
neither  man  can  hope  to  make  a  full  suc¬ 
cess.  There  has  got  to  be  a  fair  adjust¬ 
ment  of  invested  capital  to  labor.  There 
are  some  fruit  growers  who  get  in  wrong 
through  no  great  fault  of  their  own.  They 
cannot  jam  on  through,  but  must  now 
back  out  as  gracefully  as  they  can.  For 
example,  some  years  ago  there  came  a  per¬ 
fect  craze  for  planting  Wealthy  apples. 
It  seemed  like  the  finest  advice  to  use  this 
variety  as  a  "filler”  in  planting  perma- 
menit  orchards,  and  millions  of  \V  ealthy 
were  put  out.  Now  they  are  coming  into 
bearing  and  are  ruining  the  market  for 
early  apples.  The  Wealthy  is  a  fair  ap¬ 
ple  when  permitted  to  ripen  and  color 
well,  but  too  many  growers  are  picking 
the  small,  half-ripe,  uncolored  fruit,  and 
dumping  it  into  market  regardless  of  its 
effect  upon  sales.  The  result  is  that  the 
early  market  is  demoralized  and  some  of 
the  finest  early  apples  lose  their  market 
value  in  the  face  of  this  Wealthy  flood. 
The  Wealthy  apple  leads  to  poverty 
rather  than  wealth  as  at  present  handled. 
I  think  it  an  economic  crime  for  a  fruit 
grower  to  plant  heavily  of  Wealthy  on 
the  upper  Atlantic  slope.  Then  there  are 
people  who  have  planted  McIntosh  freely 
on  heavy  or  even  damp  soil.  _  That  is  al¬ 
ways  a  mistake.  McIntosh,  like  Baldwin, 
is  a  variety  for  rather  light,  well-drained 
soil.  Such  varieties  as  Northern  Spy  or 
Greening  will  do  well  on  moist  soil,  but 
McIntosh  on  such  land  is  out  of  place.  A 
duck  or  a  goose  will  do  well  in  a  swamp 
where  a  hen  would  melt  away  and  fail 
Then  there  are  growers  who  attempt  to 
grow  Gandy  strawberries  on  very  light 
soil,  or  Big  Joe  in  a  damp  marsh.  The 
exact  reverse  of  this  proposition  would 
pay,  but  Big  Joe  is  as  far  out  of  place  in 
a  swamp  as  a  big,  clumsy,  advanced  regis¬ 
ter  Holstein  cow  would  be  on  a  dry  hill 
pasture,  where  an  active  Ayrshire  could 
make  a  good  living.  After  considerable 
trouble  and  loss,  peach  growers  are  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  Carman  peach  does  not  pay. 
It  had  a  mighty  run  for  a  time,  but  cold 
experiment  shows  that  its  day  is  done. 

and  other  varieties  are  wanted. 

***** 

So  one  bi'g  problem  for  us  in  this  new 
adjustment  is  to  fit  varieties  to  our  soil 
and  conditions.  I  have  people  come  and 
tell  me  that  the  Wolf  River  apple  pays 
.  them  as  well  as  any  variety.  Not  for  me. 
My  customers  do  no  want  any  _  second 
bite.  Quite  a  common  mistake  in  mis¬ 


fitting  is  to  substitute  Wolf  River  for 
McIntosh.  The  young  trees  look  much 
alike,  but  when  a  man  waits  long  for  a 
fine  McIntosh  and  is  finally  presented 
with  a  sour  Wolf  River  he  feels  that  he 
has  been  insulted,  as  well  as  injured. 
Some  of  the  new  yellow  apples  are  of 
exquisite  flavor  and  about  all  an  apple 
ought  to  be,  except  for  the  color.  The 
great  majority  of  the  customers  in  our 
section  do  not  want  a  blonde  apple,  even 
though  you  tell  them  that  a  golden  color 
is  associated  vrith  vi famines.  They  want 
a  dark-colored  or  red  apple.  Too  many 
of  them  “eat  with  their  eyes”  and  seem 
to  think  quality  must  blush  in  order  to 
be  superfine.  A  fruit  grower  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  in  order  to  succeed,  must  produce 
what  his  eustomersfcall  for,  and  produce 
it  right.  I.ife  is  too  short,  or  rather  too 


in  the  year.  Quite  a  little  of  it  seems,  to 
be  carried  over  in  storage.  Considering 
labor  and  fertilizer  and  general  expense. 
I  believe  we  can  make  more  net  profit  (if 
any  profit  at  all)  in  an  acre  of  good  rye 
than  in  the  average  acre  of  sweet  corn. 
As  for  tomatoes,  about  the  only  money  m 
that  crop  for  our  section  comes  in  the 
very  early  fruit.  Where  one  has  light, 
warm  land,  knows  how  to  get  the  plants 
growing  early,  and  has  money  and  phil¬ 
osophy  enough  to  discount  a  late  frost, 
there  is  still  some  profit  in  the  crop.  On 
our  cold,  late  soil,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  are  out  of  it  except  for  supplying  a 
canning  factory.  I  find  that  a  good  many 
of  our  gardeners  are  branching  out  into 
asparagus.  A  ,  heavy  planting  will  be 
made  this  Spring,  and  some  shrewd  men 
fear  an  over-production,  just  as  has 
turned  out  with  the  Wealthy  apple.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  great  danger  of  that 
for  people  who  are  close  to  market.  The 
shippers  from  a  distance  may  have  trouble 
in  the  future.  It  will  be  largely  a  matter 
of  distribution  ;  no  one  ever  saw  the  time 
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long,  for  the  average  man  to  attempt  to 
educate  a  lot  of  customers  away  from 
their  usual  eating  habits.  Most  of  us 
have  been  growing  these  ill-adjusted  and 
poor  suited  varieties  to  our  loss.  Then 
again,  some  of  us  have  been  growing  cer¬ 
tain  fruit  or  garden  crops  too  long,  not 
aware  that  other  farms  or  other  sections 
can  grow  them  to  better  advantage.  I 
have  become  convinced  that  we  have  for 
several  years  been  growing  sweet  corn 
and  tomatoes  at  a  loss.  Others  evidently 
make  some  money  out  of  these  crops,  or 
they  would  not  continue  to  grow  them, 
but  my  figures  show  that  they  do  not  pay 
under  our  conditions.  We  can  raise  good 
corn,  but  during  the  past  few  years 
transportation  has  so  developed  that  corn 
may  now  be  brought  safely  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  The  cheaper,  distant  land,  can 
produce  good  corn  for  less  money  than 
we  can  on  our  more  expensive  soil.  So  I 
think  sweet  corn  has  passed  out  of  the 
list  of  garden  crops  which  may  claim  a 
monopoly,  or  close  to  one,  through  short 
hauls.  It  is  now  more  of  a  field  crop. 
Last  year  we  found  it  in  market  delivered 
from  points  nearly  or  quite  1000  miles 
away.  If  you  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  you  can  get  an  ear  of  sweet  corn  at 
the  more  expensive  restaurants  any  day 


when  all  the  people  had  all  the  asparagus 
they  wanted.  It  has  paid  me  better  to 
grow  the  roots  than  the  “grass”  for  sale, 
just  as  in  the  chicken  business  well-bred 
stock  has  paid  us  better  than  Winter  egg 
production. 

***** 

$o.  in  the  future  I  shall  plan  to  cut 
out  the  market  garden  crops,  take  up  a 
few  side  lines  and  concentrate  our  work 
on  apples,  peaches,  cherries  and  straw¬ 
berries.  We  have  the  farm  quite  well 
planted  to  these  fruits  now,  though  we 
shall  add  about  300  trees  this  Spring. 
Apples  will  ever  be  our  main  crop.  I 
think  it  best  to  concentrate  on  some  chief 
business  crop,  and  group  a  few  side  lines 
around  it.  On  our  new  farm  we  find 
about  200  trees  of  apple  and  pear.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  or  more  varieties — more 
kinds  than  I  like.  Some  of  them  will  be 
grafted  to  Cortland,  which  1  consider  a 
most  promising  variety.  These  trees 
have  been  pruned,  and  it  was  a  job  to 
head  them  back,  for  the  branches  had 
grown  in  every  direction.  As  soon  as 
this  present  cold  snap  is  over  we  plan  to 
spray  these  trees  thoroughly  with  an  oil 
spray.  We  have  used  oil  for  many  years 
— always  with  good  results.  On  trees 
with  rough  bark  we  find  that  the  oil 
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spray  is  penetrating.  It  spreads  better 
than  lime-sulphur  and  works  thoroughly 
into  every  crack  and  dent  where  the 
scale  will  congregate.  While  there  is  not 
much  scale  left  in  our  orchards,  we  know 
there  is  some  of  it.  and  we  think  the  in¬ 
sect  is  coming  back.  We  must  fight  it 
once  more.  Then  again,  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  a  thorough  dormant  spray 
has  some  sort  of  vitalizing  effect  upon  the 
fruit  buds.  I  am  sure  that  we  get  a 
larger  proportion  of  strong,  vital  blooms 
when  we  put  on  the  dormant  spray.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  account  for  it,  but 
that  seems  to  be  the  fact.  I  also  believe 
that  the  oil,  like  lime-sulphur,  has  some 
effect  in  destroying  disease  germs.  Here 
again  I  cannot  offer  definite  proof,  but 
that  is  my  conviction  from  observation. 
At  any  rate,  we  put  on  the  spray  and  try 
to  make  every  square  inch  of  the  tree 
glitter  with  its  oily  coat.  We  also  spray 
the  peaches  and  cherries  with  the  same 
solution,  though  I  do  not  notice  so  much 
value  from  the  cherry  spraying. 

*  if  ■*  if  if 

As  for  fertilizing,  many  of  the  trees  on 
this  new  farm  are  in  a  tough  old  sod, 
which  has  not,  apparently,  been  plowed 
for  some  years.  We”" have  put  about  15 
lbs.  of  strong  chicken  manure  around 
each  tree.  A  little  later  3  lbs.  or  more  of 
acid  phosphate  will  go  on  top  of  this 
chicken  manure.  Then  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  the  sod  will  be  plowed 
and  harrowed  well.  Some  of  these  trees 
stand  on  a  rocky  ledge  where  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  do  a  good  job  of  plowing.  In 
such  cases  the  ground  for  about  4  ft. 
around  each  tree  will  be  chopped  up  with 
a  heavy  hoe  or  grub,  so  that  the  manure 
is  covered.  This  plan  will  be  followed  all 
through  the  orchard,  as  far  as  the  ma¬ 
nure  will  go.  In  place  of  the  manure  we 
will  use  fertilizer.  There  is  a  tendency 
now  among  many  orchardists  to  use 
nitrate  of  soda  alone  in  the  early  Spring 
around  trees.  That  makes  a  strong, 
quick  growth  and  usually  increases  the 
apple  crop.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  quickly  available  nitro¬ 
gen  early  in  the  year  stimulates  some  of 
the  fruit  buds  into  action,  when,  without 
this  stimulation,  they  would  do  little 
more  than  produce  leaf  growth.  The  same 
seems  to  be  true  of  chicken  manure,  and 
less  so  of  stable  manure.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  this  is  true,  we  do  better 
to  use  a  mixed  or  complete  fertilizer,  in¬ 
stead  of  nitrate  alone.  From  choice,  and 
especially  where  a  cover  crop  is  to  be 
seeded,  I  would  use  a  mixture  of  one 
part,  by  weight,  of  nitrate  of  soda,  three 
parts  acid  phosphate  and  one  part  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  may 
be  substituted  for  the  nitrate  if  by  figur¬ 
ing  carefully  you  find  that  a  pound  of 
nitrogen  comes  cheaper  in  that  form.  It 
rarely  pays  to  try  to  mix  these  chemicals 
except  where  large  quantities  are  needed. 
A  good  mixed  high-grade  fertilizer  will 
answer.  Our  plan  is  to  feed  nitrogen 
enough  to  provide  for  a  good  growth  of 
wood  and  healthy  foliage,  and  phosphorus 
enough  for  wood  and  seed  growth.  I  am 
not  so  sure  about  the  need  of  potash  on 
our  soil,  but  I  prefer  to  be  on  the  safe 
side.  I  do  not  think  lime  an  essential 
for  use  in  most  orchards,  except  as  we 
plan  for  a  cover  crop  containing  clover. 
While  pruning  and  feeding  are  very  nec¬ 
essary,  I  have  found  spraying  or  dusting 
even  more  so.  and  while  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  an  expert  at  it,  I  will  tell  how  we 
try  to  do  it.  H.  w.  C. 


Cend  for  it  to«da y/ 

tells  you  why  .  • 
you  cant  go  wrong  with 


MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS 


G£ 


MYERS  LOW  DOWN  AUTOMATIC 
POWER  SPRAY  RIG 

COMPLETE 


ENGINE 


IETTING  anxious  to  spray.  Orchardists,  gardeners,  farmers  and 
others  who  have  trees,  plants  or  vegetables  to  spray  are  think¬ 
ing  and  talking  about  it  every  day,  and  are  waiting  for  favorable 
weather  to  begin  operations.  To  those  who  contemplate  purchasing  a 
new  spray  pump,  spray  rig,  nozzles  and  accessories,  MYERS  HAND 
and  POWER  SPRAY  PUMPS  offer  a  logical  solution  to  your  spray¬ 
ing  problems.  Pioneers  in  the  field  with  fifty  years  of  pump  building 
experience  behind  them,  designed  and  built  by  experts,  endowed  with 
many  patented  improvements  and  exclusive  features,  sizes  and  styles 
for  every  requirement,  they  afford  a  standard  of  spraying  service  un¬ 
equalled  for  high  efficiency,  economy  and  dependability 

Myers  Bucket  and  Barrel  Spray  Pumps  have  easy  operating  cog  gear 
head,  patented  agitators,  brass  ball  valves,  best  of  hose  and  nozzles,  are 
large  of  capacity  and  throw  a  powerful  penetrating  spray.  MYERS 
POWER  SPRAY  PUMPS  and  complete  POWER  SPRAY  RIGS  are 
automatically  controlled,  self-lubricated,  have  covered  working  pa  rts  and 
other  radical  improvements  in  design  and  construction  which  permit  of 
operation  under  heavy  pressure  with  perfect  safety,  insure  a  full  uniform 
discharge,  reduce  wear  and  breakage  to  a  minimum,  and  add  years  of 
life  to  the  equipment.  Different  styles  and  sizes  meet  capacity  needs. 

Before  you  purchase,  write  us  for  a  copy  of  our  SP24  Catalog.  It  will 
tell  you  all  about  Myers  Spray  Pumps,  and  give  you  instructions  as  to 
how  and  when  to  spray.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you,  or  we  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
where  you  can  quickly  obtain  them.  Catalog  is  free  without  the  least  obligation. 


™  F.E.MYERS&BRO.™ 

Manufacturers  for  over  Fifty  Years  of 
MY ERS“HONOR-BILT  PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE, 
WATER  SYSTEMS  FOR  HOME  FARM  AND  FACTORY 
•HAY  AND  GRAIN  UNLOADING  TOOLS- 
•FARM  AND  GARAGE  DOOR  HANGERS* 


20TU  CENTURY 

CATALOGUE 


STRAWBERRIES 

And  Howto  GrowT^S 

EW.Townsend 

Salisbury,  McMbBII 


Townsends  20th  Century  Catalog 

Is  the  Catalog  that  tells  the  Plain  Truth  about  the  Best  Plants  that  Grow 


Written  by  a  life-long  strawberry  grower.  And  brimfull 
of  valuable  information.  If  you  are  interested  in  Strawberries 
or  other  small  fruit  plants,  you  need  this  book. 

The  Townsend  Nurseries  contain  more  than  600  acres 
of  choice  new  fertile  soil,  which  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
High  Grade  plants. 

Everything  from  the  Townsend  plant  farms  is  shipped 
direct  to  growers  at  wholesale  prices.  We  not  only  save  you 
money,  but  we  sell  you  the  best  grade  of  plants  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow  with  our  many  years  of  experience,  and  our  new, 
rich  soil. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  we  have  been  serving 
thousands  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  Every  year  brings  thou¬ 


sands  more.  Join  our  list  of  Satisfied  Customers  this  year. 
I  assure  you  that  your  order  will  be  appreciated.  And  that 
you  will  be  pleased  so  well  that  you  will  want  to  remain. 

For  the  Small  Home  Gardener  I  have  prepared  a  val¬ 
uable  list  of  garden  selections  at  money-saving  prices, 
which  will  be  mailed  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Also  in  the 
right-hand  column  will  be  found  a  few  of  our  many  bargains 
for  the  market  growers,  some  of  which  are  even  lower  than 
quoted  in  our  Catalog.  We  advise  placing  order  direct  from 
this  page,  if  you  find  the  varieties  wanted. 

In  either  case  our  Catalog  will  be  mailed  to  you  FREE. 
Also  other  Books  of  Instruction  on  how  to  grow  and  market 
Fruit. 


BARGAINS 


In  order  to  intro¬ 
duce  my  high  grade 
plants  to  every 
reader  of  this  paper  who  will  send  me  $1,  I  will  send 
any  of  the  following  collections  postpaid.  Also 
my  Big  Money-saving  20th  Century  Catalog. 


100  Premier  Strawberry  Plants  . .  $1.00 

75  Progressive  E.  B.  Strawberry  Plants  .  1.00 

25  Worlds  Champion  Strawberry  Plants  .  poo 

20  Ever-bearing  Heil  Raspberry  .  x.00 

10  Choice  Black  Raspberry  .  poo 

12  Choice  1-year  Concord  Grape  .  poo 

12  Choice  Dewberry  Plants  .  poo 

5  Crystal  White  Blackberry  .  poo 

4  Choice  Caco  Grape  . . . . .  poo 

4  Choice  Hubbard  Grape  .  poo 

2  Choice  Crystal  White  Grape  .  poo 

125  Dr.  Rurrill  Strawberrv  Plants  .  1,00 

125  Warfield  Strawberry  Plants  .  poo 

100  Gandy,  or  100  Port!  Strawberry  Plants  .  poo 


Your  choice  of  any  six  above  bargains  $5.00 
And  our  BIG  MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG  FREE 


Special  Everbearing 

Strawberry  Garden 

100  Progressive  25  Perfection 

Only  $2.25  postpaid 

Standard  Strawberry  Garden 

50  Delicious  50  Big  Wonder 

50  Marvel  50  Ford 


Whole  Season  Garden 

50  Progressive  50  Delicious 

50  Dr.  Burrill  50  Marvel 

Only  $2.95  postpaid 

Townsend’s  Special 

Big  Four  Garden 


50  Champion  50  Premier 

50  Ford  50  Big  Late 

Only  $2.60  postpaid  Only  $3.30  postpaid 

200  Everbearing  Progressive— Only  $2.25  postpaid 


Book  of  instructions  sent  with  every  order 


Make  all  orders  payable  to 


A  F ew  of  the  Many  Bargains 

Listed  in  our  20th  Century  CATALOG 

(  Purchasers  to  pay  transportation  on  this  list  ) 

If  Strawberry  Plants  are  wanted  parcel  post,  we  will 
ship  postage  collect.  This  also  insures  your  order,  and  you 
pay  the  actual  delivery  charges  to  Postman  when  he  de¬ 
livers  your  plants. 


Everbearing  Strawberries  100 


WORLDS  CHAMPION  (per.)  .  $2.50 

Progressive  (per.)  .  1.50 

Perfection  (per.)  .  1.75 

Standard  Strawberries 

HOWARD  17  (per.)  .  1.00 

PREMIER  (per.)  .  1.00 

DR.  BURRILL  (per.)  .  .90 

Dunlap  (per.)  . 90 

Delicious  (per.)  .  1. 00 

COLLINS  (per.)  .  1,00 

Warfield  (imp.)  .  .90 

BIG  JOE  (per.)  .  1,00 

BIG  WONDER  (per.)  .  1.00 

Cooper  (per.)  . .  2. 00 

Gibson  (per.)  .  1.00 

MARVEL  (per.)  .  1.00 

CHESAPEAKE  (per.)  .  1.25 

FORD  (per.)  .  1,00 

BIG  LATE  (imp.)  .  1.00 

GANDY  (per.)  . .90 

PRIZE  KELLOGGS  (imp.)  t .  1.25 

LUPTON  (per.)  .  1.00 

SAMPLE  (imp.)  .  1,00 

Haverland  (imp.)  .  1,00 

William  Belt  (per.)  .  1.25 

WORLDS  WONDER  (per.)  .  1.75 

EARLY  JERSEY  GT.  (per.)  .  1.00 

Glen  Mary  (per.)  .  1.00 

Aroma  (per.)  .  1,00 

MITCHELL’S  EY  (per.)  . 75 

Missionary  (per.)  . 75 

Klondyke  (per.)  . 75 

Excelsior  (per.)  .  .75 

Bun  Special  (per.)  .  1.00 

Paul  Jones  (imp.)  .  1.00 


250 

1,000 

3,000 

5,000 

10,000  up 

$3.50 

$12.50 

$36.00 

$55.00 

$100.00 

2.40 

8.00 

24.00 

37.50 

70.00 

3,00 

10.00 

30.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.50 

23.75 

45.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.55 

4.00 

11.25 

17.50 

32.50 

1.55 

4.00 

11.25 

17.50 

32.50 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.55 

4.00 

11.25 

17.50 

32.50 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

4.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

2?,.  7  5 

45.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

21.75 

45.00 

2.20 

6.00 

17.25 

27.50 

50.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23,75 

45.00 

1.55 

4.00 

11.25 

17.50 

32.50 

2.20 

6.00 

17.25 

27.50 

50.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1 75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

2.20 

6.00 

17.25 

27.50 

50.00 

3.00 

10.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.50 

3.50 

10.00 

16.25 

30. CO 

1.55 

4.00 

11.25 

17.50 

32.50 

1.55 

4.00 

11.25 

17.50 

32.50 

1.55 

4.00 

11.25 

17.50 

32.50 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

1.75 

5.00 

14.00 

23.75 

45.00 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

225  East  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Dewberry  Plants 

AUS-LU  (new  seedling)  . 
Lucretia  . . . . . 

AUSTIN  . 


12.00  25,00 
2.50  4.00 
2.50  4.00 


75.00  . 

15.00  42.00  65.00 

15.00  42.00  65.00 


CONCORD  GRAPE,  one  year  No.  1,  write  for  special  prices.  We  have 
the  largest  stock  in  the  country. 


120.00 

120.00 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  n  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  w  ithin  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Foil  many  years  33  to  lie  exact.  The  K.  N.-Y.  lias 
issued  its  annual  Horticultural  Number.  Start¬ 
ing  with  an  ordinary  issue  containing  little  besides 
reviews  of  seed  and  nursery  catalogs,  this  annual 
number  has  grown  in  size  and  character  until  it 
represents  the  most  important  publication  in  farm 
journalism.  We  have  been  told  that  we  could  not 
“keep  up  the  pace."  “After  a  few  years  it  will  grow 
stale  and  unprofitable.”  Yet  after  33  years  we  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  this  year’s  issue  is  the  best 
of  the  long  series.  Furthermore,  we  claim  that  there 
never  has  been  issued,  in  any  one  publication,  a  more 
useful  and  valuable  collection  of  matter  than  may 
be  found  in  this  number. 

WE  have  dozens  of  calls  for  a  mixture  of  chem¬ 
icals  suitable  for  farm  or  garden  use.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  any  profit  in  trying  to  mix  small 
lots  of  chemicals  at  the  prices  now  charged  for  such 
goods.  On  a  large  scale  such  mixing  is  a  better  prop¬ 
osition,  but  we  would  figure  carefully  the  prices  of 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  before  starting 
to  buy  small  lots.  In  many  or  perhaps  most  or¬ 
chards  a  combination  of  one  part  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia  with  three  parts  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  will  give  good  results.  In  ibis  figuring  one 
part  is  a  pound.  As  of  course  we  know  some  or- 
chardists  use  nitrate  or  acid  phosphate  alone.  For  a 
general  farm  mixture,  one  part  nitrate,  three  of  acid 
phosphate  and  one  of  potash  is  simple  and  effective. 
For  garden  crops  or  potatoes  we  should  add  to  the 
above  mixture  one  part  of  dried  blood  or  cottonseed 
meal  or  some  other  form  of  high-grade  organic  nitro¬ 
gen.  If  the  chemicals  are  pure  these  mixtures  will 
give  results,  yet  they  may  not.be  any  more  effective 
or  cheaper  than  the  best  of  the  high-grade  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers.  We  never  advise  the  use  of  chicken 
manure  alone.  It  is  far  more  economical  to  add  acid 
phosphate  anyway,  and  probably  potash  also. 


VISITORS  to  the  late  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange  at  Buffalo  report  a  warm  battle  over 
the  proposed  school  bill.  One  reporter  says  the 
schoolmen  had  the  “yellowest  lobby”  he  ever  saw 
trying  to  influence  delegates.  They  papered  the 
room  with  documents  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  great¬ 
est  applause  of  the  meeting  was  given  when  ex-Mas- 
ter  S.  J.  Lowell  referred  to  his  recent  letter  in  The 
It.  N.-Y'.  At  least  SO  per  cent  of  the  individual  dele¬ 
gates  opposed  the  bill  as  it  stands.  Good  judges  tell 
us  that  if  the  direct  question  of  endorsement  or 
condemnation  had  been  squarely  put.  it  would  have 
split  the  Grange.  Thus  a  resolution  was  presented 
stating  that  the  Grange  is  evidently  opposed,  yet  de¬ 
claring  for  a  larger  tax  unit,  larger  State  aid,  and 
specifically  prohibiting  compulsory  consolidation. 
The  friends  of  the  bill  can  get  little  comfort  out  of 
this,  for  most  of  us  agree  that  these  things  are  desir¬ 
able.  The  Grange  meeting  merely  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  fully  85  per  cent  of  our  country  people  are 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

Hi 

ONE  of  the  great  industrial  wastes  which  farm¬ 
ers  have  permitted  is  the  loss  of  apple  pomace. 
This  has  nearly  or  quite  the  feeding  value  of  corn 
silage,  and  some  little  fertilizing  value  as  well.  Dur¬ 
ing  late  years  more  and  more  of  this  pomace  has 
been  fed  to  cattle,  either  direct  or  from  the  silo,  like 
chopped  corn.  Still  there  is  great  waste  which  ought 
to  be  saved.  This  pomace  might  he  dried  or  dehy¬ 
drated  and  sold  to  good  advantage,  as  beet  pulp  is 
sold.  Some  manufacturer  will  take  hold  of  this  in 
time,  and  make  a  fortune  out  of  it.  But  why  wait 


for  that?  There  are  localities  where  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  cider  are  made.  It  would  be  but  a  step  be¬ 
yond  the  cider  making  to  put  in  a  drying  machine, 
and  turn  the  pomace  into  a  palatable  form  of  feed. 
It  must  he  done  some  day.  This  waste  cannot  al¬ 
ways  lie  permitted. 

* 

Spraying;  the  Great  Fruit  Essential 

BOUT  35  years  ago  it  began  to  be  evident  to 
thoughtful  fruit  growers  that  in  the  future 
only  clean,  high-class  apples  would  bring  any  profit. 
That  was  before  the  Pacific  coast  growers  had  begun 
to  send  their  fruit  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  codling  worm  was  with  us,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  most  consumers  gnawed  around  the  worm-hole 
and  considered  it  something  of  a  necessity.  The  few 
entomologists  of  that  day  were  rather  feebly  groping 
for  some  way  of  poisoning  the  worm,  but  without 
great  success.  At  that  time  the  writer  of  this  asked 
a  number  of  the  leading  fruit  men  how  to  get  rid  of 
wormy  apples.  Many  essays  were  submitted,  but  by 
general  consent  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Prof.  I.  I’. 
Roberts.  He  merely  submitted  a  picture  showing  a 
flock  of  sheep  jumping  over  the  bars  into  an  orchard. 
The  theory  was  that  these  hungry  sheep  would  eat 
every  wormy  apple  as  fast  as  it  fell  from  the  tree, 
and  of  course  destroy  every  worm,  thus  cutting 
down  the  “breeding  stock”  so  that  the  worms  would 
be  greatly  reduced! 

Now  that  was  really  the  beginning  of  t lie  cam¬ 
paign  which  has  resulted  in  the  present  wonderful 
development  of  the  science  of  spraying  and  dusting. . 
First  came  a  few  feeble  pumps  which  squirted  a 
solution  or  mixture  of  Paris  green  or  London  purple 
and  water  through  a  round  hole  which  passed  for  a 
nozzle.  Step  by  step,  pump  and  hose  and  nozzle  were 
improved  and  adopted,  and  one  by  one  various  mix¬ 
tures  of  chemicals  were  developed.  The  original 
Bordeaux  mixture  was  considered  as  great  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  treating  plant  diseases  as  was  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  ether  in  human  surgery.  We  can  easily  re¬ 
member  when  the  combination  of  Bordeaux,  Paris 
green  and  lime-sulphur  was  regarded  as  a  “cure-all” 
for  practically  all  insect  pests  and  diseases.  At  first 
the  pumping  was  all  done  by  hand.  The  first  crude 
power  attachment  was  hailed  as  a  wonderful  inven¬ 
tion.  We  have  seen  them  all  come,  steam  power, 
compressed  air  and  gas  of  various  kinds.  As  the 
habits  of  various  insects  have  been  studied  and  the 
history  of  diseases  worked  out  special  sprays  and 
methods  of  delivering  them  have  been  developed 
And  now  the  dusts  of  sulphur,  lime,  arsenic,  tobacco 
or  copper  have  come  into  use,  with  the  machinery 
for  applying  them  properly.  The  end  has  not  been 
reached.  We  have  no  doubt  that  new  agencies  for 
destroying  insects  and  disease  germs  will  come  in 
the  future.  Very  likely  electricity.  X-rays,  heat 
rays  and  other  at  present  unknown  means  will  be 
employed.  Already  dusting  or  spraying  from  air¬ 
ships  has  been  successfully  carried  on.  It  hardly 
seems  possible  that  35  years  hence  there  can  be  as 
great  an  advance  as  we  now  observe,  looking  back 
to  the  sheep  in  the  orchard,  yet  who  can  say  what 
the  future  has  in  store? 

We  do  know,  however,  that  as  the  years  pass  on. 
spraying,  dusting,  or  whatever  method  the  future 
fruit  grower  will  employ  will  be  tlie  most  essential 
part  of  successful  fruit  growing.  For  insects  and 
diseases  will  be  always  with  us.  The  old  ones  will 
come  and  go  with  varying  violence.  They  may 
partly  disappear  for  a  time,  as  the  San  Jose  scale 
lias  done,  hut  they  will  swing  back  again.  And  new 
one  will  come — held  in  check  for  years  only  to  rush 
upon  us  with  sudden  violence  when  conditions  are 
right.  Fertilizing,  culture,  care  of  the  tree,  are  all 
necessary,  but  in  tlie  final  disposition  of  tlie  crop  the 
great  essential  will  he  spraying  and  dusting.  lie 
who  will  not  use  the  implements  of  warfare  against 
insect  pests  and  diseases  will  be  helpless  in  the  com¬ 
ing  struggle  for  the  market.  For  the  time  is  surely, 
coming  when  there  will  be  so  much  fruit  offered  for 
sale  that  only  the  clean,  standard  product  can  be 
sold  to  advantage.  The  spray  pump  or  the  duster 
will  be  the  true  measure  of  success  for  the  fruit 
grower. 

* 

ANEW  YORK  reader  says  that  the  voters  of  sev¬ 
eral  districts  are  to  meet  and  vote  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  appropriating  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
school  buildings.  A  meeting  is  called  at  the  county 
seat,  which  is  not  included  in  the  proposed  combined 
district.  One  reader  says  the  object  is  to  “get  some 
good  talker  who  will  put  it  over  on  us.”  Is  it  legal 
to  call  a  meeting  at  such  a  place?  The  educational 
law  provides  that  whenever  any  school  district  shall 
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be  formed  or  two  or  more  common  school  districts 
are  consolidated  as  provided  in  Section  132,  the  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  or  any  one  or  more  of  such  dis¬ 
trict  superintendents  within  whose  districts  it  may 
be.  shall  prepare  a  notice  describing  such  district 
and  appointing  a  time  and  place  for  the  first  dis¬ 
trict  meeting,  and  deliver  such  notice  to  a  taxable 
inhabitant  of  the  district.  Under  this  law  the  super- 
intendent  seems  to  have  the  right  to  call  the  meeting 
where  he  sees  fit.  'By  right  eacli  district  should  hold 
its  own  separate  meeting  on  such  an  important  mat¬ 
ter. 

* 

WE  did  not  realize  how  strong  and  effective  that 
school  meeting  at  Syracuse  on  Jan.  21  was 
until  we  read  the  long  criticism  of  it  recently  pub¬ 
lished.  If  there  is  any  blunder  of  publicity'  which 
the  friends  of  the  school  bill  have  not  made,  we  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  They  have  had  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  money,  organization  and  power,  yet  prac¬ 
tically  everything  they  have  started  has  acted  like  a 
boomerang  and  increased  the  suspicion  of  country 
people.  They  have  proved  the  worst  enemies  of  their 
own  ease,  and  .one  could  welcome  their  talk  without 
comment  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  repeat 
the  old  foolish  statement  that  no  friend  of  the  school 
bill  was  permitted  to  speak  at  Syracuse.  The  truth 
is  that  no  one  was  denied  a  hearing.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  clearly  understood,  but  friends  of 
the  bill  were  given  ample  chance  to  talk.  Mrs. 
Gates,  a  member  of  tlie  Committee  of  Twenty-one, 
was  certainly  given  every  privilege  of  the  floor,  and 
it  must  be  said,  in  truth,  that  by  accepting  this  op¬ 
portunity  she  dealt  the  Downing  bill  the  most  cruel 
blow  it  has  yet  received.  That  Syracuse  meeting 
was  entirely  fair  and  orderly.  There  never  was  as¬ 
sembled  in  New  York  State  a  finer  or  more  intelli¬ 
gent  group  of  working  farmers.  There  never  has 
been  started  a  more  hopeful,  patriotic  or  potent 
movement  for  the  true  improvement  of  country 
schools  than  the  one  born  at  Syracuse  on  Jan.  21, 
1924.  Here  is  a  letter  well  worth  reading.  Ir  is 
not  from  a  “kicker,”  a  wolf,  a  demagogue,  a  child- 
killer  or  a  tax-dodger,  but  from  one  of  the  leading 
educators  in  New  York: 

1  was  much  interested  in  your  report  of  the  Syracuse 
meeting.  1  have  recently  come  to  the  conclusion,  the 
more  1  think  this  matter  over,  that  you  have  taken  the 
right  stand.  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  your 
feelings  about  consolidation  and  tlie  construction  and 
maintenance  of  fine,  large,  central  schools  which  tend  to 
educate  the  children  away  from  the  farm.  I  had  come 
to  exactly  the  same  conclusion,  and  have  felt  the  same 
way.  There  isn’t  any  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
schools  of  the  kind  which  I  have  mentioned  would  tend 
to  attract  children  away  from  the  farm,  and  make 
them  restive  with  rural  conditions.  If  everyone  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  educated  to  white-collar  jobs  and  to  all  the 
conveniences  and  pleasures  of  the  towns  and  cities,  what 
will  become  of  the  country?  As  sure  as  you  live  the 
farmers  of  this  country  are  safer  to  depend  upon  for 
the  future  of  this  democracy  than  the  intellectuals. 

GOV.  SMITH  lias  sent  to  the  Legislature  a 
report  from  the  State  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  State  schools  of  agriculture. 
There  are  six  of  these  schools,  located  at  Alfred. 
Canton,  Cobleskill,  Delhi,  Farmingdale  and  Morris- 
ville.  Geographically  the  schools  at  Delhi  and  Mor- 
risville  are  too  close  together,  and  the  suggestion 
is  to  give  up  the  school  at  Delhi  and  locate  a  new 
one  at  Brockport.  Western  New  York  is  tlie  richest 
agricultural  section  in  the  State,  yet  no  school  has 
been  located  there,  though  north,  east  and  south  have 
been  well  provided.  Most  of  these  schools  have 
never  prospered  greatly,  though  it  would  seem  that 
a  school  might  well  serve  the  practical  farmers 
better  than  a  college.  The  school  at  Delhi  has  now 
only  51  students,  .and  with  other  similar  institutions 
nearby  the  removal  to  Western  New  York  seems 
desirable. 


Brevities 

Rosies  planted  around  the  yard  will  make  the  wom¬ 
en’s  lot  less  hard. 

Now  it  is  claimed  that  rabbits  suspected  of  having 
tuberculosis  are  at  large. 

We  learned  on  page  323  of  an  Ohio  school  district 
which  has  gone  back  to  the  district  school.  There  are 
others. 

How  do  you  estimate  the  size  of  water  cistern  you 
need?  IIow  many  gallons  for  each  human,  with  the 
average  rainfall? 

A  Connecticut  judge  has  decided  that  when  a  man 
evidently  thinks  more  of  his  radio  set  than  of  his  wife, 
the  latter  is  justified  in  leaving  him  ! 

Speaking  of  guinea  fowls,  one  reader  puts  it  about 
right :  “They  are  a  wild  bird.  I  consider  them  fine  as 
food,  but  it  takes  a  shotgun  to  catch  them.” 

Mr.  Sudsky  of  New  YTork  seems  to  be  a  tailor.  He 
ought  to  be  a  laundryman.  A  politician  in  Poland  is 
Mr.  Grabsky — well  named.  A  commission  man  in  this 
city  is  Mr.  Suckerman. 
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Death  of  Albert  Manning 

LBERT  M1ANNING,  of  Orange  County,  New 
York,  died  at  Iris  home  in  the  city  of  Middle- 
town  on  Monday  of  last  week.  His  age  was  60 
years.  He  had  not  been  in  his  usual  health  for 
about  a  year,  and  for  recent  months  showed  marked 
indications  of  illness. 

Mr.  Manning  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  old 
Dairymen’s  League,  and  its  secretary  from  the  time 
it  was  organized  without  interruption  until  his 
death.  In  this  capacity  in  the  early  days  he  had 
charge  of  the  canvassers  or  organizers  who  secured 
the  memberships  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Though  the  organization  was  inactive 
during  1915,  his  records  and  his  co-operation  con¬ 
tributed  materially  to  the  development  of  the  new 
birth  of  the  dairy  spirit  which  culminated  in  the 
defeat  of  the  milk  dealers  in  the  1916  tight.  That  ad¬ 
venture  put  the  League  on  its  feet  and  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning  has  served  as  secretary  continuously  since. 
Tie  was  also  secretary  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association  from  the  time  of  its  organ¬ 
ization  continuously  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Early  in  life  he  became  a  member  of  the  Grange, 
and  served  officially  in  many  capacities.  He  became 
Master  of  the  State  Grange  in  1921  and  served  in 
that  capacity  until  his  successor  was  elected  in  the 
recent  meeting  at  Buffalo. 

Albert  Manning  was  not  what  is  popularly  called 
an  aggressive  man  of  affairs.  He  was  conservative 
in  manner  and  speech,  reserved  in  matters  of  action, 
courteous  and  considerate  in  his  relations  to  his 
associates.  He  had  no  rivals,  many  friends  and  no 
enemies. 

Albert  Manning  was  an  honest  man.  That  was  his 
strongest  characteristic.  He  carried  the  imprint  of 
integrity  and  sincerity  in  his  calm  unruffled  face. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who,  without  flights  of 
fancy  or  ambition  to  touch  the  stars,  patiently  did 
his  work  from  day  to  day. 

Men  sometimes  rise  to  sudden  eminence  and  rest 
content  with  worth-while  accomplishments  without 
the  fatigues  of  many  days  and  long  journeys.  Albert 
Manning  accomplished  his  purpose  through  persist¬ 
ent  conservative  effort.  He  labored  continuously, 
intelligently  and  faithfully  through  a  useful  life  to 
the  end. 


The  Pacific  Apple  Crop 

I  OFTEN  wished  to  know  about  the  apple  industry 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  seeing  the  fancy  fruit  care¬ 
fully  selected,  wrapped  and  packed,  entailing  ex¬ 
pense  for  labor,  packages  and  freight.  Apples  sold 
in  the  markets  in  this  section  at  from  five  to  seven 
cents  each  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  those  West¬ 
ern  growers  were  reaping  a  rich  harvest.  On  page 
258  the  contribution  by  Mr.  Berrang  of  the  ox-team 
express  affords  the  information  that  many  of  your 
readers  no  doubt  wished  to  know ;  the  actual  facts 
from  personal  observation.  w.  h.  stout. 

Pennsylvania. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  have  been  told  that  barely  40  per 
cent  of  the  Pacific  Coast  apple  crop  is  boxed  and 
sent  East  to  market.  The  volume  is  kept  at  home. 


A  Successful  Fruit  Exchange 

HE  Hudson  Fruit  Exchange,  with  headquarters 
at  Milton,  N.  Y.,  started  off  in  1912  with  re¬ 
markable  success  the  first  year,  and  has  been  im¬ 
proving  the  record  since. 

The  1923  report  shows  sales  of  $375,835.52.  It 
shipped  29  carloads  on  F.  O.  B.  oi’ders,  and  the  total 
F.  O.  B.  orders  amounted  to  $20,855.93.  The  products 
were  small  fruits  and  apples. 

The  exchange  owns  and  operates  a  factory  in 
which  are  made  2,225,678  packages  for  patrons  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  It  also  bought  for  its  patrons  600  tons 
of  fertilizers,  76  tons  of  insecticides,  14  tons  of  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate,  and  3,500  tons  of  manure,  totaling  an 
investment  of  $119,743.81. 

Nine  members  retired  during  the  year  and  10  new 
members  were  admitted. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  exchange  is  $8,100,  and 
the  surplus  $31.95S.4S.  The  net  profits  for  the  year 
were  $6,039.51. 

The  exchange  made  a  most  attractive  exhibit  at 
the  apple  show  in  New  York  City  during  the  Winter. 
A  box  of  apples  from  this  exhibit  was  selected  as  the 
best  package  of  apples  in  the  show. 

Mr.  George  Hildebrand,  who  at  one  time  super¬ 
vised  sales  of  farm  products*  under  the  development 
market  work  of  the  State  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets,  is  general  manager  of  the  exchange.  His 
report,  both  in  fullness  of  detail  and  in  business 


achievement,  is  a  credit  to  his  particular  association, 
as  well  as  an  example  and  an  encouragement  td  all 
farm  co-operation. 


Farm  Population  in  New  York 

ROF.  G.  II.  WARREN  of  Cornell  University  gave 
the  following  figures  during  “Farmers’  Week.” 
They  show  that  the  population  on  New  York  farms 
declined  3  per  cent  during  the  past  yeai*.  The  read¬ 
justment  of  labor  to  the  farm  job  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  production  for  each  man: 

Reports  from  3,612  New  York  farms  indicate  that  the 
population  on  these  farms  is  97.2  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  on  the  same  farms  a  year  ago.  On  this  basis  the 
number  of  persons  living  on  New  York  farms  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  741.000.  The  United  States  census  gave  the 
number,  in  1920,  at  801,000. 

During,  the  past  year  40,500  men  left  farming  for 
other  occupations,  and  14,200  left  other  occupations  to 
go  to  farming.  At  the  present  time  prices  that  farmers 
receive  are- so  far  below  the  wage  level  that  less  than  one 
farm  in  seven  has  a  hired  man. 

The  production  per  man  is  being  increased  so  rapidly 
that  the  total  output  of  agriculture  has  decreased  very 
little.  The  maintenance  of  buildings  and  fences,  and 
improvements  such  as  the  laying  of  tile  drains  are  being 
neglected. 


They  Are  Thinking  About  It 

'All  the  letters  of  Mr.  Berrang  are  very  interesting, 
the  last  one  particularly  so,  as  he  states  in  clear  English 
how  he  sees  the  “basic  industry,”  the  business  that  “won 
the  war  for  democracy,”  the  “man  that  feeds  them  all,” 
exploited  and  ridden,  his  business  affairs  assumed  and 
manipulated  by  salaried  and  pseudo  agriculturists. 
There  are  near  19,000  of  these  agricultural  boosters  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  many  of  whom  are  also  on  travel¬ 
ing  expenses,  pushing  production  at  the  behest  of  the 
consumer  and  “big  business,”  but  we  all  pay  the  bill. 
Each  State  also  has  a  few  hundred  of  these  agricul¬ 
tural  parasites,  “riding  on  the  back  of  the  farmer, 
weighting  him  down  in  humility  and  spirit  to  the  plane 
of  the  European  peasant.”  Mr.  Berrang  has  not  men¬ 
tioned  any  of  these  National  and  State  agencies  that 
by  political  activities  secure  immense  sums  of  money  for 
missionary  services  among  the  farmers,  telling  him  how, 
when  and  where,  doing  some  things  for  him  and  a  lot 
of  things  to  him.  It  is  time  all  the  farmers  get  together 
and  as  men  in  other  business,  manipulate  their  own  af¬ 
fairs.  This  is  fast  sinking  into  the  mind  of  the  tiller  of 
the  soil,  and  when  more  men  like  friend  Berrang  “speak 
right  out  in  church,”  as  the  boys  used  to  say,  we  will 
wadie  up  the  farmers  who  are  asleep  at  the  plow  and 
reaper. 

Again,  we  must  have  an  agricultural  press  that  is 
honest  and  fearless.  The  writer  has  reason  tp  believe 
that  we  do  not  have  an  agricultural  editor  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  who  would  have  published  all  the  sentiment  as 
expressed  in  Mr.  Berrang’s  letter.  These  papers,  as 
well  as  the  city  press,  have  their  “sacred  cows”  to 
protect  and  shield,  the  people  representing  the  70  or 
more  per  cent  of  our  population.  Traveling  by  ox  team 
is  slow,  but  the  traveler  has  time  to  think  and  express 
good  honest  thoughts  when  not  bothered  with  clutch, 

brake,  steer  wheel,  etc.  d.  ii.  watts. 

Pennsylvania. 


Wants  A  Milk  Arbiter 

After  producing  milk  for  0everal  years  much  below 
eost,  the  condition  and  the  position  of  the  dairyman  to¬ 
day  are  very  serious.  To  what  is  this  condition  going  to 
lead?  It  is  going  to  lead  to  radicalism  among  the  once 
conservative  farmers.  When  we  consider  the  farmers’ 
present  high  standard  of  education,  to  reduce  their 
standard  of  living  to  that  “enjoyed”  by  the  European 
peasant  cannot  help  but  lead  to  radicalism,  and  rad¬ 
icalism  of  the  worst  kind.  But  what  is  to  be  done? 
“We  must  do  it  ourselves,”  or  words  to  that  effect,  as 
President  Coolidge  informed  the  present  Congress,  Let 
us  do  it — we  are  able  and  we  are  capable  ! 

A  new  and  a  better  protective  milk-producing  co¬ 
operative  price-fixing  organization,  free  from  any  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  dairyman’s  pocketbook  and  resources, 
should  be  organized  at  once,  and  the  membership  of  this 
new  organization  should  be  open  to  all  milk  producers 
supplying  New  York  City  and  its  environs,  regardless 
of  to  what  organization  they  now  belong.  I  suggest  be¬ 
low  a  few  points  which  I  think  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  constitution  of  the  new  organization  for  the  ab¬ 
solute  protection  of  the  dairyman  and  the  consumer. 

1.  That  a  per  year  cost  price,  plus  a  profit,  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  dairyman. 

2.  That  only  authorized  dealers  be  permitted  to  sell 
the  product,  and  at  only  such  an  increase  over  and 
above  the  established  price  to  the  dairyman  as  the  dairy¬ 
man  shall  authorize. 

3.  Failure  to  negotiate  terms  on  Point  2,  above,  to  be 
followed  by  a  milk  strike. 

4.  That  the  cost  of  all  condemned  cattle  and  the  cost 
of  all  new  requirements  imposed  by  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health,  for  the  the  benefit  of  the  consumer, 
be  added  to  the  established  price  to  the  dairyman,  and 
the  organization  adjust  the  claims  of  the  member  dairy¬ 
men. 

5.  That  the  organization  have  at  its  head  as  supreme 
arbiter  and  counselor  some 'nationally  prominent  man. 
(Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  in¬ 
stance),  with  a  salary  commensurate  with  his  ability. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  wm.  g.  miller. 


Orleans  County  First  in  Field 

Orleans  County  Organizes  Branch  of  New  York  State 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society 

Feb.  16  400  taxpayers  and  rural  school  patrons  gath¬ 
ered  at  the.  courthouse  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Orleans 
County  Committee  sent  to  the  Syracuse  Conference, 
This  interesting  report  was  given  by  the  chairman,  Miss 
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Ella  Bacon.  The  plan  of  organization  of  the  New  York 
State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  was  explained 
and  the  Orleans  County  Branch  was  launched.  A  con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted,  which  shows  the  object  of  the 
society  to  be  the  preservation  and  constructive  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  existing  schools  in  common  school  districts 
along  lines  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  taxpayers 
and  patrons,  in  co-operation  with  the  educational' au¬ 
thorities,  the  retention  of  the  fundamentals  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  common  school  education,  the  promotion 
of  the  convenience  and  welfare  of  pupils,  the  stimulation 
of  interest  and  pride  in  school  buildings  and  grounds, 
the  maintenance  of  a  tolerable  State,  county  and  district 
tax  rate  for.  school  purposes,  the  proper  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  of  the  value  and  possibilities  of  the  one 
and  two-room  school  in  the  open  country. 

The  officers  elected  were :  A.  D.  Ostrander,  presi¬ 
dent;  first  vice-president,  B.  II.  Miller;  second  vice- 
president,  Geo.  Simpson  ;  secretary,  Miss  Ella  Bacon ; 
treasurer.  Herbert  Hill.  A  chairman  in  each  town : 
Barre,  Albert  Watson  :  Hulburton,  E.  E.  Root  ;  Carlton. 
Dr.  Ben  Howes;  Albion,  Carl  Barker;  Gaines,  Miss 
Katherine  Rowley;  Ridgeway,  Fred  Rorick ;  Shelby, 
Riley  Smith;  Yates,  C.  II.  I.  Potter;  Murray,  Arthur 
Rhodes.  District  chairmen  are  to  be  appointed  in  each 
school  district  by  the  town  chairman. 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  Syracuse  were  passed 
unanimously;  also  a  resolution  opposing  the  Downing- 
Porter  bill  because  it  is  a  consolidation  measure  and 
takes  all  control  from  the  people,  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Education  at  Albany  and 
the  local  politicians,  all  under  the  veil  of  State  aid,  and 
equalization  of  taxes.  Also  that  the  weather  conditions 
in  New  York  State  are  such'  that  consolidated  schools 
would  be  no  improvement  over  the  present  system  where 
children  are  within  walking  distance  of  schools.  The 
society  also  strongly  condemned  the  efforts  of  those  who 
are  attempting  to  have  this  bill  passed,  and  commending 
the  action  of  our  Senator,  W.  W.  Campbell,  in  oppos¬ 
ing  its  passage,  and  assuring  him  of  support  in  so  doing. 

Dr.  Lattin  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  requested 
that  any  question  which  the  people  wished  to  have 
answered  be  forwarded  to  him.  A  vote  was  taken  ask¬ 
ing  Dr.  Lattin  to  state  how  he  expected  to  vote  if  this 
bill  comes  before  the  Assembly.  o. 


More  About  Ohio  Schools 

I  live  in  Northern  Ohio,  and  know  just  what  you 
folks  are  going  through  with  the  school  business.  We’ve 
been  where  you  are  now.  What  you  have  on  your 
hands  this  minute  is  a  case  of  “Cheer  up,  the  worst  is 
yet  to  come,”  and  you  have  our  sympathy.  These  agi¬ 
tators  that  are  among  you  are  working  for  the  central¬ 
ization  of  your  schools,  and  unless  you  have  far  better 
roads,  more  money  than  you  know  what  to  do  with,  and 
children  that  can  stand  several  times  the  hardship  our 
youngsters  can,  you  do  not  want  centralized,  schools! 

Our  township  has  been  centralized  for  several  years 
and  we  grow  sicker  of  it  each  year.  The  vote  for  cen¬ 
tralization  was  taken  when — owing  to  a  local  oil  boom 
— we  had  a  large  number  of  transients.  The  better 
school  agitators  had  done  such  good  (?)  work  that 
everyone  of  them  turned  out  and  voted  for  centraliza¬ 
tion.  These  people  were  among  us  for  from  six  months 
to  two  years  and  never  paid  taxes  on  anything  except 
their  automobiles  and  dogs,  still  they  voted  for  an  $80.- 
009  building  and  a  number  one  high  school  for  us  to 
pay  for. 

If  $80,000  would  only  pay  for  that  building  we 
would  all  be  glad  —  it  was  supposed  to  be  fully 
equipped — 'but  the  children  have  been  giving  suppers 
and  plays  to  get  more  equipment,  until  the  parents  are 
thoroughly  disgusted,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

These  educational  agitators,  promoters  and  whoopers- 
up.  as  they  are  called  here,  got  quite  a  vote  from  the 
tenant  farmers  and  their  wives  by  telling  them  that 
when  the  schools  were  centralized  the  books  for  all 
schools  in  the  county  would  be  alike,  and  all  wonld  be 
graded  alike,  so  that  the  children  would  not  lose  out  if 
moved  from  one  township  or  county  to  another  during 
the  school  year.  This  has  not  been  (lone,  nor  can* we  see 
any  hope  of  its  being  done.  When  we  go  to  the  town¬ 
ship  superintendent  about  this  he  refers  us  to  the  coun¬ 
ty  superintendent,  he  tells  us  that  “they  are  trying  out 
different  methods  in  different  places  to  see  which  are 
the  better  books.”  When  will  this  trial  work  be  over? 
They  have  been  at  it  six  year  now. 

As  a  part  of  our  newer  education  we  have  the  junior 
high  school.  Our  12  to  16-year-old  boys  and  girls  have 
11  studies,  and  are  required  to  do  two  hours’  studying 
each  evening,  and  to  read  and  write  reviews  of  eight 
books.  These  can  be  read  and  the  reviews  written  Sat¬ 
urdays  and  Sundays  if  they  can’t  find  any  other  time, 
the  teacher  tells  them. 

Find  time!  That  is  one  thing  these  youngsters  would 
like  to  find  more  than  anything  else  on  earth.  Those 
living  in  the  outer  part  of  the  township  have  to  be 
ready  for  the  school  wagon  at  7  :30  each  morning,  and 
do  not  get  home  until  between  5  and  6  each  evening. 
Don’t  you  think  for  a  minute  that  these  children  have 
the  same  show  in  school  that  the  ones  living  within  two 
miles  of  the  school  have.  They  are  worn  out  and  tired 
out  being  hauled  over  all  kinds  of  roads  in  wagons  I 
asked  the  doctor  of  our  next  town  how  their  school  was 
going  this  Winter.  “Oh,  first-rate;  we  have  excellent 
teachers  this  year,  but  we  have  had  two  cases  of  pneu¬ 
monia  from  that  mudhole  west  of  town ;  the  wagon  was 
in  to  the  hubs  and  the  horses  to  their  knees,  and  the 
children  stood  out  on  the  bank  in  the  wind  and  sleet 
till  they  were  chilled  through.  No  town  has  any  busi¬ 
ness  with  centralized  schools  until  the  roads  are  so  that 
every  child  in  the  township  can  be  got  to  school  in  less 
than  an  hour  in  the  worst  kind  of  weather.  I  am  in  a 
position  to  know  what  it  means  to  the  children.” 

My  neighbor  told  me  she  had  not  seen  her  girl  in  day¬ 
light  for  three  weeks — this  was  in  December — as  the 
driver  of  their  “kid  route”  had  such  miserable  old 
horses  that  he  had  to  start  early  and  rest  his  team 
often,  and  then  was  often  late.  Her  girl  left  at  7  a.  m. 
to  go  4)4  miles.  From  February  on  there  are  lots  of 
the  children  that  have  had  to  ride  from  four  to  seven 
miles  each  way  to  school  trying  to  get  a  place  to  board 
near  the  village.  They  can’t  stand  the  long  drives; 
there  is  an  almost  unbelievable  number  of  cases  of  ap¬ 
pendicitis,  kidney  trouble,  stomach  trouble,  etc.,  brought 
on  by  the  long  rough  rides.  The  promoters  do  not  pay 
doctor  bill  for  your  children,  sit  up  with  them  nights 
when  they  are  sick,  or  pay  surgeons,  either.  I  haven’t 
forgotten  our  own  experience  in  that  line,  and  most 
heartily  wish  that  I  might  save  others  from  a  like  ex¬ 
perience.  After  all  I  have  told  you  so  few  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  centralization  ;  of  the  advantages,  the 
children,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  must  live 
within  two  miles  of  the  school  to  get  them. 

A  WESTERN  RESERVE  MOTHER. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Geraniums 

Of  all  the  flowers  East  and  West 
I  like  geraniums  the  best. 

In  gingham  gowns  they  seem  to  dress, 

Yet  lose  no  whit  of  comeliness. 

Of  wholesome  things  they  make  one 
think — 

Of  apples  and  new  milk  to  drink, 

And  pleasant  neighbors  met  to  talk 
About  the  porch  and  garden  walk, 

And  Joan  and  Darby,  smiling  still 
At  posies  on  'their  window-sill. 

They  are  as  commonplace  and  right 
As  books  and  tea  and  candle  light. 

And  all  about  them  is  the  scent 
Of  home  and  comfort  and  content. 

Roses  and  romance  have  their  place, 

Bu  there’s  an  old  friend’s  honest  face. 

And  who  would  trade  so  good  a  thing 
For  all  the  brief  coquettes  of  Spring 

Of  all  the  flowers  East  and  West 
I  like  geraniums  the  best. 

— Theodosia  Garrison 
in  Everybody’s'  Magazine. 

* 

We  have  been  increasing  our  planting 
of  ornamental  shrubs,  and  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  get  subjects  that  are  decorative 
even  when  leaves  are  gone.  The  red- 
twigged  dogwood  is  one  of  these ;  the  bark 
of  the  twigs  is  a  rich  crimson,  very  at¬ 
tractive  in  Winter.  Another  very  attrac¬ 
tive  shrub  is  Morrow’s  honeysuckle,  Lon- 
icera  Morrowi.  This  has  bright  scarlet 
fruits,  which  persist  for  a  long  time,  and 
make  an  effective  contrast  with  the  white 
fruit  of  the  old-fashioned  snowberry.  The 
Japanese  barberry  is  gay  in  Autumn  with 
its  crimson  foliage,  and  then  holds  its 
red  fruits  for  a  long  period.  These  are 
all  hardy,  handsome  and  desirable  for  the 
country  home.  Another  charming  shrub 
with  showy  fruit  is  the  beautyberry,  Cal- 
licarpa  purpurea,  which  has  masses  of 
violet-purple  berries  that  stay  on  till  mid¬ 
winter. 

One  of  the  old-fashioned  shrubs  that 
always  seems  appropriate  for  a  country 
home  is  the  sweet  or  strawberry  shrub, 
Calycanthus  floridus,  with  its  fragrant 
chocolate-brown  blossom.  Another  is  the 
double-flowering  almond,  Avith  showy  pink 
flowers  produced  before  the  lea\res  appear 
in  May.  We  know  one  bush  of  this 
double  almond  which  was  planted  in  a 
farm  dooryard  in  northern  New  Jersey  at 
least  fifty  years  ago;  young  plants  have 
been  separated  from  it,  and  it  has  grown 
and  bloomed  year  after  year,  Avhile  all  the 
old  farm  has  been  turned  into  suburban 
lots.  It  .is  ironclad  in  hardiness,  and 
never  fails  to  bloom.  There  is  a  AAdiite 
form  as  well  as  pink. 

Many  people  only  know  the  climbing 
forms  of  honeysuckle,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  shrub  honeysuckles  of  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance,  one  of  the  best  known 
being  the  Tartarian,  with  pink  floAvers 
and  neat  glaucous  green  foliage.  Lilacs 
are  so  varied  and  beautiful  that  they 
must  always  be  included ;  not  only  the 
old-fashioned  type,  but  the  beautiful  new 
French  sorts  that  give  a  wide  range  of 
color.  The  butterfly  shrub  or  Summer 
lilac  (Buddleia )  is  uoav  widely  planted, 
but  is  still  new  to  many  garden  lovers. 
This  begins  to  bloom  in  July,  bearing 
long  close  spikes  of  violet  mauve  flowers. 
Blooming  continues  until  frost.  This 
shrub  succeeds  almost  everywhere  and  is 
of  the  easiest  culture.  All  the  shrubs 
named  in  these  brief  notes  are  familiar 
ones ;  there  is  an  infinite  wealth  of 
beauty  in  this  class  of  plants.  Such 
eA'ergreens  as  the  noble  Rhododendrons 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves ;  they  and  the 
Ararieties  catalogued  as  hardy  Azaleas  are 
gorgeous  in  bloom,  and  make  a  fine  back¬ 
ground  for  hardy  lilies.  There  are 
many  native  shrubs  that  deserve  a  place 
of  honor,  and  planting  of  this  class  adds 
to  the  permanent  value  of  a  home.  Every 
farmer  owes  his  family  a  neat  dooryard, 
where  vagrant  hens  and  other  livestock 
are  fenced  out,  and  where  “the  Avomen- 
folks”  may  gratify  their  inherent  taste 
for  orderly  beauty. 


The  hens  get  busy  and  sing  about. quite 
lively ;  for  a  few  warm  days  Ave  gather  10 
or  12  eggs,  then  old  King  Winter  takes 
a  spurt,  and  maybe  we  gather  one  egg 
and  maybe  none.  Even  my  feet  have 
suffered  frostbite,  and  whether  it  was 
while  hooking  on  a  rug  or  while  read¬ 
ing  of  a  night  and  too  dilatory  to  re¬ 
plenish  the  fire,  I  don’t  know,  but  one 
surely  knoAVS  they  are  frosted.  I  find  a 
footbath  in  ice  water  about  _  the  only 
remedy  when  snow  is  not  obtainable.  A 
friend  (I  have  not  tested  this  myself) 
prepared  an  iron  oven  half-full  of  chest¬ 
nut  leaves  and  Avater,  and  set  the  oven 
on  some  good  live  coals,  and  then  placed 
her  frosted  feet  in  the  oven  and  kept 
quiet  until  the  AA-ater  blubbered,  but  at 
last  she  happened  to  move  a  toe  and  could 
not  get  her  feet  out  of  the  oven  quick 
enough,  but  she  said  they  never  troubled 
her  any  since.  One  hears  so  many  rem¬ 
edies  ;  I  believe  the  best  one  is  to  keep 
your  feet  Avarm.  if  you  can. 

We  are  to  have  a  seven-months  school, 
for  Avhich  Ave  are  A’ery  grateful.  Our 
bookcase  shows  up  nicely,  though  as 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  alway*  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1885.  Slip-on  dress; 
blouse  with  side  sec¬ 
tions  extending  be¬ 
low  hips  and  form¬ 
ing  pockets;  kimono 
sleeves,  with  or 
without  extensions; 
for  ladies  and  miss¬ 
es.  Sizes  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  in. 

bust.  Size  38  re¬ 
quires  4t4  yds.  of 
30-in.  material.  20 
cents. 


2046.  Girls’  dress, 
with  vest  front, 
notch  collar  and 
short  kimono  sleeves 
with  long  sleeve  ex¬ 
tensions.  Sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  10  requires  2% 
yds.  of  32  to  36-in. 
material.  20  cents. 


2045 


2045.  Ladies’ 
blouse,  Avith  surplice 
front  closing,  point¬ 
ed  collar  and  long 
fitted  o  r  elbow 
length  sleeves.  Sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  in.  bust.  Size  38 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material.  20 
cents. 


2044 


2  0  4  4.  Children’s 
bloomer  dress,  with 
short  kimono 
sleeves;  scalloped 
collar  and  cuffs; 
gathered  bloomers 
with  elastic  at  waist 
and  knees.  Sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  years  requires  2% 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial,  with  y2  yd. 
of  contrasting  mate¬ 
rial  for  trimming. 
20  cents. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Cold :  zero  and  then  some ;  no  snow  to 
protect  the  small  grain.  A  hard  rain  and 
then  the  ground  frozen  like  a  rock  has 
almost  obliterated  the  Fa-11 -soavji  oats,,  but 
wheat  i  fd  rye -are  still  clinging  to  life. 


yet  the  shelves  look  a  bit  bare.  We  hope 
to  overcome  that  defect  in  time. 

I  too  advocate  the  district  school.  We 
have  suffered  the  inconvenience  of  con¬ 
solidation  and  no  school  facilities  until 
we  just  got  busy  and  kept  busy  until 
Ave  got  a  schoolhouse.  They  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  consolidated  schools  throughout 
east  Tennessee.  No  doubt  they  are  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  those  who  have  "access  to 
them,  but  here  they  did  away  with  the 
schoolhouse  and  left  children  in  some  in¬ 
stances  five  miles  from  school  and  no 
conveyances  at  all.  One  truck  is  now 
hauling  pupils  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  per  head 
per  month,  the  parents  to  pay.  And  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  thought  a  chronic 
grumbler,  I  am  going  to  speak  out  against 
the  present  method  of  teaching  ehildreu 
to  read  before  they  learn  the  alphabet. 
Letters  are,  I  think,  the  true  foundation. 
No  Avonder  fourth  grade  pupils  cannot 
spell  or  pronounce  when  some  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  graders  do  not  even  knoAAr  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  It  is  the  same  jumbled-up  process 
in  arithmetic;  problems  in  fractions  AA-ith 
no  knoAA-ledge  of  rules  or  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  table.  I  may  be  old-fashioned,  but 
I  believe  in  building  on  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion,  and  a  little  more  study  and  a  little 
less  play  in  the  schoolroom,  at  least  until 
children  learn  to  read,  spell,  write  and 
multiply,  for  but  very  feAv  aa'HI  go  beyond 
the  eighth  grade. 

We  try  to  show  our  teacher  every 
courtesy  and  consideration.  She  gets 
board  and  a  room  for  $15  per  month  ; 
that  leaA-es  her  $50  per  month.  No  doubt 
she  gets  Aveary.  but  one  cannot  always 
have  all  things  just  as  they  Avish. 

Lee,  the  young^seJad,  is’sufferlng  agbny 


She  does  not  dread  getting  supper,  for  it  is  quick  and  easy  with  the  Florence  Oil  Range 

How  much  of  your  time 
do  you  spend  in  the  kitchen? 

Quickness  and  comfort  in  cooking  are  two  of  the  assets 
of  the  modern  oil  stove.  There’s  a  third — 


NO  woman  wants  to  stay  in 
the  kitchen  a  minute  longer 
than  is  necessary.  It  depends 
upon  the  stove  whether  getting 
meals  is  slowdrudgeryorwhether 
it  is  done  quickly  and  in  comfort. 

When  you  have  a  Florence  Oil 
Range,  you  have  no  long  wait 
for  the  stove  to  get  going — there 
is  no  shaking  to  be  done,  no 
coal  to  carry,  no  uncertainty. 
You  merely  turn  a  lever,  touch 
a  match  to  the 
Asbestos  Kindler 
and  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  you  have 
an  intensely  hot, 
clean  blue  flame. 

The  fl  ame  is 
close  up  under  the 
cooking.  The  heat 
goes  into  the  food, 
not  into  the  iron 
of  the  stove  or  into 
the  kitchen.  You 
can  cook  every 
dish  for  the  biggest  dinner  on 
this  modern  range.  And  you 
use  a  Florence  only  when  you 
need  it  for  cooking.  This  means 
comfort,  and  it  means  some¬ 
thing  more — 

It  means  economy 

Add  to  the  quickness  of  a  Flor¬ 
ence  Oil  Range  and  its  great  con¬ 
venience  the  fact  that  it  cuts 
down  expense,  and  you  realize 
that  there  is  every  reason  for 
your  owning  one  of  these  modern 
stoves. 


The  Big 
Burners 

keep  the  flame 
close  up  under  the 
cooking.  This 
means  economy 
of  fuel. 


The  flame  in  the  big  burners 
is  a  gas  flame.  It  is  not  a  wick 
flame.  What  you  burn  is  the 
vapor  from  kerosene,  and  kero¬ 
sene  is  both  a  cheap  fuel  and 
one  you  can  always  get. 

An  object  of  beauty 

With  blueor  white  porcelain  enamel, 
ink-black  frame  and  nickel  trim¬ 
mings,  the  Florence  Oil  Range 
makes  even  a  dingy  kitchen  look 
bright  and  modern. 

You  will  appreciate,  once  you 
examine  a  Florence,  the  many  re- 
finementsof  this  range.  An  ingenious 
device  on  each  leg  makes  it  easy  to 
set  it  level  on  an  uneven  floor.  The 
metal  reservoir  is  light  in  weight 
and  non-breakable.  The  movable 
oven,  for  use  on  any  kind  of  stove, 
has  the  “baker’s  arch”  and  the 
patented  heat-spreader,  which  take 
most  of  the  guess  out  of  baking. 

Seeing  is  believing 

The  Florence  Oil  Range  will  quickly 
convince  you,  when  you  examine 
one  critically  at  a  hardware  or  fur¬ 
niture  store.  If  you  don’t  know  the 
-  name  of  the  nearest  store  where  the 


Florence  Stove  Company,  Dept.  622,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Florence  Oil  Ranges,  Florence  Ovens,  Florence  Water  Fleaters,  and  Florence  Oil  Heaters 
•  Made  and  Sold  in  Canada  by  McClary’s,  London,  Canada 

FLORENCE 


OIL  RANGE 


Entire  Coo  tents 
@  1924,  W,  I.  C«. 
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!  Wall  Paper 
at  Factory  Prices 

Finest  quality,  large  double  rolls, 

very  latest  patterns,  lowest  prices. 

Factory  Representatives,  as  ive  are, 
enable  us  to  sell  the  best  Wall  Paper  at 
lowest  prices  obtainable,  eliminating 
many  in-between  profits  and  giving 
them  to  you. 

Sample  Book  Free.  A  post  card  brings 
our  sample  book  and  catalog  of  latest 
patterns,  showing  borders  actual  size. 

Don’t  buy  without  seeing  this  book; 
it  will  save  you  money.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  formeasuring,  hanging,  etc.  The 
quality  of  our  Goods  and  our  Prices 
will  jeon vince  you  that  we  can 
and  will  save  you  money. 

W rite  to  the  nearest  office 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Depl.  H.  Utica,  N.  Y.  or  P.  O. 

Box  1672  H,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


So S 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks 

For  Tender  Feet 

If  your  feet  are  tender  and  you  want 
to  enjoy  real  foot  comfort,  try  these 
Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks, 
not  dyed  or  bleached.  Just 
as  they  come  from  the  mill. 

Give  twice  the  wear  of  dyed  - 
stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  a  sample  pair,  95  cents 
for  half  dozen,  or  $1.80  for 
dozen.  Prices  west  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  $1.90  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe. 

Natural  Yarn  Hosiery 


FLEETWOOD,  PA. 


RADIO- 

SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

TIMES  SQ. AUTO  SUPPLY CO  mc. 
MAIL  ORDER  DEPT. 

1743  BROADWAY  ah 56  th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  NY. 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

INDIGESTION] 

P-i  CENTS 

_ ___  6  Bell-ans 

MffcJ  Hot  water 
W — Sure  Relief 

ELL-ANS 

25$  and  Packages  Everywhere 


-~Y_ 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  Business  Farmer’s  Paper 
;  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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with  the  toothache  tonight,  and  will  have 
to  pay  a  long-deferred  visit  to  the  dentist, 
12  miles  away.  Our  neighborhood  is  go¬ 
ing  through  an  epidemic  of  measles  and 
sore  eyes.  We  fear  not  the  former,  and 
have  escaped  the  latter,  so  far.  We  have 
been  very  fortunate  this  Winter  ;  not  one 
seriously  ill,  and  how  very  grateful  we 
are. 

IIow  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  the  buds 
begin  to  swell  and  grass  begin  to  peep 
up.  Then  we  women  folks  will  begin  to 
swap  garden  seed,  talk  garden,  chickens 
and  turkeys.  The  men  will  begin  to  talk 
tobacco,  corn  and  maybe  an  Irish  potato 
patch,  meanwhile  the  birds  will  come  back 
to  the  trees  and  begin  to  chatter  of  the 
new  home.  And  Mother  Nature  will 
deck  these  bare  hills  with  a  new  mantle 
of  varied  hues,  just  as  she  has  done 
for  countless  ages,  while  we,  with  our 
puny  might,  struggle  and  fail,  always 
hoping,  and*  looking  beyond,  but  never 
quite  catching  up.  At  last  we  fall— we 
are  no  more — but  the  gap  closes  up,  the 
world  goes  on,  soon  we  are  forgotten ;  but 
such  is  life — or  the  beginning? 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


More  About  the  Radio 

The  new  radio  set  just  sits  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  and  sulks  and  refuses  to  play  for  any¬ 
one  tonight,  so  it  is  a  good  chance  to  jot 
down  a  few  impressions  concerning  it. 

At  first  I  was  completely  fascinated  by 
it,  and  I  still  think  it  is  the  greatest  won¬ 
der  ever  invented.  We  get  music, 
speeches,  plays,  fashion  talks,  and  the 
markets  usually  as  plain  as  if  the  ruusi- 
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11024.  Designs  for  infants’  wear  and 
lingerie.  Pattern  includes  23  designs,  as 
follows:  One  of  A,  four  of  B,  one  of  C, 
two  of  D,  one  of  E,  one  pair  of  P,  two  of 
G,  one  pair  of  H,  one  of  J,  one  pair  of  K, 
one  of  L,  one  pair  of  M,  one  pair  of1  N, 
one  of  O,  one  pair  of  P,  one  pair  of  K, 
one  of  S,  35  in.  of  T,  65  in.  each  of  U,  V 
and  Y,  two  of  W,  and  two  of  X.  20  cents. 


cians,  actors,  etc.  were  right  in  the  room, 
but  sometimes  when  the  speech  or  drama 
is  at  the  most  interesting  point  the  sound 
fades  away  so  that  the  point  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  lost. 

We  get  the  market  reports  in  the  day 
time;  they  are  sent  from  a  very  powerful 
station,  also  we  get  four  short  afternoon 
programs  a  week  from  the  same  station, 
otherwise  we  hardly  ever  get  anything  on 
the  radio  in  the  daytime. 

Another  drawback  is  that  early  in  the 
evening  so  many  stations  are  sending  all 
at  once,  sometimes  several  on  nearly  the 
same  wave  length,  and  they  get  mixed  up 
more  or  less.  Some  stations  have  such 
powerful  sending  apparatus,  and  they 
seem  to  use  all  the  wave  lengths  at  once, 
so  that  they  drown  out  all  the  other  sta¬ 
tions,  and  sometimes  we  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  other  program.  Still  in  all 
everybody  has  their  faults,  so  we  cannot 
expect  radios  to  be  perfect,  and  when  they 
are  good  they  are  very  good. 

Every  farmer  should  have  one.  No 
greater  boon  could  be  given  to  a  lonely 
woman  on  a  farm,  unless  possibly  it  would 
be  a  hired  girl  of  the  sort  that  was 
abroad  in  the  land  30  years  ago  but  are 
now  no  more. 

Our  radio  outfit  is  a  two-tube  set  which 
cost  less  than  $100,  and  on  clear  nights 
we  have  been  able  to  hear  stations  1.000 
miles  away,  every  word  and  every' note  of 
music  as  clear  as  if  the  performers  were 
only  a  few  feet  away.  Just  think  of  sit¬ 
ting  down  with  your  mending  basket  and 
being  entertained  by  the  best  talent  of  the 
day  while  your  work  goes  onf 

Think  of  what  it  means  where  there 
are  young  people  inclined  to  rebel  at  the 
loneliness  of  the  farm. 

We  have  always  been  a  family  of  read¬ 
ers,  happy  and  contented  to  be  together, 
so  time  has  never  hung  heavy  on  our 
hands  and  my  boys  have  always  seemed 
to  think  home  was  the  best  place  of  any. 
Movies  and  kindred  attractions  have  held 
slight  enticements  for  them  ;  still  they  en¬ 
joy  the  radio,  and  while  none  of  them 
play  on  any  musical  instrument  they  love 
melody,  and  now  have  a  chance  to  hear 
first-class  music.  c.  T. 


Favorite  Salads 


Usually  salads  are  used  more  freely  in 
warm  weather  than  cold,  but  they  are  a 
most  valuable  addition  at  this  time  of 
year  when  it  is  the  tendency  to  serve  too 


—  for  neighborhood  parties 

You  can  make  your  tea  parties,  lunch  parties, 
and  supper  parties  always  a  sparkling  suc¬ 
cess  if  you  top  off  your  menu  with  Jell-O. 
There  is  a  smartly  festive  look  about  a  Jell-0 
dish,  and  it  tastes  just  as  nice.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  few  minutes  and  set  away  several 
hours  before  your  company  arrives.  You  can 
make  all  sorts  of  fancy  salads  and  desserts 
with  Jell-O.  Ask  for  a  Jell-0  Recipe  Book. 


Americas  most  famous  dessert” 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY,  Le  Roy,  New  York 


RECIPES 
Imperial  Salad 

Drain  juice  from  half  a  can 
of  pineapple,  add  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  vinegar  and 
enough  water  to  make  a 
pint.  Heat  to  boiling  point 
and  add  one  package  of 
Lemon  Jell-O.  Just  as 
Jell-O  begins  to  set,  add 
three  slices  of  canned  pine¬ 
apple,  cubed,  one-half  can 
Spanish  pimentos,  shredded, 
and  one  medium  size  cucum¬ 
ber,  salted  and  cut  fine. 
Mould  in  individual  moulds 
or  in  one  large  mould  and 
slice.  Serve  with  cream 
salad  dressing. 


New  Manhattan 
Salad 

Dissolve  a  package  of 
Lemon  Jell-O  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  vinegar.  While  it 
is  cooling,  chop  one  cup 
tart  apples,  one  cup  English 
walnuts,  one  cup  of  celery. 
Mix  these  ingredients,  sea¬ 
son  with  salt,  and  pour  over 
them  the  Jell-O.  Cool  in 
individual  moulds.  Serve 
with  mayonnaise  or  French 
dressing. 


Send  for  this 

FREE  Book 

Indispensable  to  every 
householder  and  motor¬ 
ist.  Tells  how  to  re¬ 
pair  boiler  and  furnace 
1  eaks,  cracked  fire  pots, 
motor  radiators,  etc., 
with 

SMOOTH- ON  NO.  1 

Lasting  repairs  made  easily 
and  economically.  A  postal 
brings  the  book.  Sold  by 
Hardware  and  Genera  1  Stores  In 
6-oz.  tins,  30c  (by  mail,  add  Cc.): 
also  in  1-lb.,  5-lb.  and  larger  sizes. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  39  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  U.  S.  A.  4 


Cash  Prizes/ 


/  N*° 

Clip  coupon  and  send  to-  /  .J* 
day  f  or  particulars  about  x  A' 
great  knitting  contest.  J? 

Win oneof  cash  prizesfor  6 

best  woman’s  sweat-  y  tF 

e5>.,JPan’s  neater, 

child’s  sweater,  /  ./a? 

scarf,  stockings. 

An  easy  way  A0 

to  win  a  big  y 

cash  prize.  / J, V  e  '  # 
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You,  too,  may  as  well  save  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  on  YOUR  wall  paper. 

Ward’s  paper  is  not  cheap  paper.  It  is  all  standard  quality, 
made  lower  in  price  by  manufacturing  in  immense  quantities. 

Think  of  papering  an  entire  room  10x12  feet,  side  walls, 
border  and  ceiling,  for  only  82  cents. 

Choose  your  paper  from  actual  free  samples  of  all  the  newest, 
best  patterns  tapestries,  fabrics,  “allovers”  and  stripes.  Prices 
from  3  cents  to  35  cents  per  single  roll. 

Sample  Book  Free— Over  100  Actual  Sample* 

This  sample  book  will  go  into  over  one  million  homes.  Why 
not  into  your  home,  too?  Why  not  see  the  best  new  patterns 
and  save  one-third  to  one-half?  Why  pay  almost  double  for  your 
paper  .  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  of  wall  paper 
samples. 

Address  Our  House  Nearest  You. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.  Write  today  for 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  p  r  e  e  QW  a  !  * 

Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland.  Cal!  Book  No?64-W 


Sample 
BookFR 
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and  Now 

os  newer  needs  changed  old-time  methods  of  pack¬ 
ing  salt ,  so  has  modern  farm  use  made  vital  a 

salt  that  is  Quick  dissolving! 

WITH  native  instinct  the  Indian  and 
even  man  before  him,  sought  licks 
and  cliffs  from  which  to  chop  his  precious 
stores  of  salt.  Generations  following  have 
solved  the  problem  of  getting  salt  supplies. 
And  with  the  great  developments  that 
made  those  supplies  possible  there  has  come 
a  new  and  scientific  understanding  of  salt 
and  its  uses.  Now  it  is  known  that  there 
are  amazing  differences. 

Ordinary  salt  is  Cube  shape.  Like  a  block  of  ice 
such  salt  is  of  a  hard  and  comparatively  non-porous 
form,  slow  to  dissolve — slow  in  penetration.  The 
second  looks  like  Crystals  of  glass— flaky  but  hard. 
It  too  is  slow  dissolving  and  of  low  penetrative  value. 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  is  a  soft,  porous  Flake — 
not  unlike  a  snowflake.  Salt  MUST  DISSOLVE 
TO  ACT!  That’s  why  any  salt  for  satisfactory 
general  farm  use  must  first  be  a  QUICK  DISSOLV¬ 
ING  SALT! 

Cheap  Salt  Is  a  dangerous  Economy 

Compared  with  the  finished  value  of  the  meat  to  be 
cured  or  the  butter  to  be  made  or  in  baking  or  table 
use,  the  difference  in  salt  cost  is  only  a  fraction  of  a 
cent.  Yet  on  the  action  of  the  salt  depends  the  final 
quality  and  value  of  the  finished  product.  You 
avoid  all  dangerous  risk  by  using  Colonial  Special 
Farmers  Salt.  Always  packed  in  a  branded  70-pound 
bag.  The  linenized  material  makes  fine  toweling. 


ORDINARY  SALT 

The  sides  of  ordinary 
Cube  salt  are  so  smooth 
and  flat  that  they  fit 
closely  together.  Mois¬ 
ture  in  the  air  joins  these 
and  forms  lumps  that  are 
wasteful. 


ORDINARY 
FARM  SALT 

Under  the  microscope 
these  flakes  are  shown  to 
be  like  crystals  of  ice — 
hard  and  non-porous. 
That  is  why  they  are 
slow-dissolving  and  form 
lumps. 


Send  for  “ Meat  Curing  and  Batter  Making 
on  the  Farm,”  a  valuable  book  of  information. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 

COLONIAL  SPECIAL  Akron,  Ohio 

Theww wf  \ard  flakes  Chicago,  III.  Boston,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

or  cubes  in  Colonial 
Special  Farmers  Salt  to 
form  lumps.  Note  that 
they  are  like  flakes  of 
snow — soft,  filmy  and 
porous. 

You  use  less  of  Colonial  Special 
Farmers  Salt  because  it  is  all  salt 
— pure  salt  with  all  the  moisture 
removed.  And  it  does  not  form 
in  wasteful  lumps.  A  70-pound 
bag  is  as  big  as  a  100-pound  bag 
of  ordinary  salt. 

COLONIAL 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  beats  Block  Salt  for  cattle  feeding.  It  is  pure,  evaporated 
Salt — never  causes  sore  tongues  or  sore  mouths — always  insures  animals  getting  enough. 


SPECIAL 

FARMERS 


SALT 


JiL. 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 

.  — 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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/  We  want  to  prove  to  you 

what  a  wonderful  healing  ointment 
Corona  is— for  quickly  healing  Cuts, 
Wounds, Chapped  Hands,  Corns,  Scalds, 
Burns,  Piles,  Skin  Diseases,  etc.  Y ou  have 
never  used  any  preparation  equal  to 

CORONA 

No  other  preparation  like  it  —  instantly 
soothes  and  quickly  heals. 

Send  name  and  address  and 
get  large  size  can  on  20  days 
Free  Trial.  If  you  find  it  the 
best  healing  preparation  you 
ever  used  send  65^  in  payment 
at  end  of  20  days.  No  charge 
if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

10  Corona  Block,  Kenton,  0. 


highly  concentrated  foods.  Fruit  salad 
is  an  attractive  way  of  adding  more  fruit 
to  one’s  menu. 

Fruit  Salad  Dressing. — Four  tables¬ 
poons  vinegar,  four  tablespoons  sugar, 
two  tablespoons  of  butter,  two  well-beaten 
eggs.  Cook  in  a  double  boiler  until  thick 
and  smooth.  When  cold  add  one  cup  of 
cream  whipped  until  very  stiff.  (Cream 
that  is  24  hours  old  whips  much  better 
than  fresh  cream.)  This  dressing  may 
be  used  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  salad.  Some 
good  combinations  are  bananas,  oranges, 
apples  and  nuts,  diced  fine.  The  salad 
may  be  made  several  hours  before  served 
if  kept  in  a  cool  place.  Bananas  cut 
lengthwise  and  sprinkled  with  chopped 
nuts  on  lettuce  are  nice,  also  oranges, 
pineapple  and  marshmallow.  Malaga 
grapes  are  a  fine  addition  to  any  of  the 
above  salads. 

Mayonnaise  Dressing  for  Vegetable 
Salad.  —  Two  tablespoons  of  oil,  two 
rounding  tablespoons  of  flour, 'blend  in  a 
double  boiler,  fhen  add  one  cup  of  cold 
water  and  %  cup  of  vinegar.  Cook  until 
smooth,  poor  onto  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  three  eggs.  After  mixing  well,  turn 
the  mixture*  back  into  the  double  boiler 
and  cook  a  few  minutes  longer.  A  little 
experience  will  teach  you  when  it  is 
just  the  right  consistency}7.  When  this 
mixture  is  cold,  add  slowly,  beating  with 
an  egg  beater,  one  cup  of  oil  and  lemon 
juice  to  taste  (about  one  or  two  table¬ 
spoons).  Add  a  little  mustard  and  pa¬ 
prika  if  you  wish.  This  makes  one  pint 
of  dressing  and  it  will  keep  a  week  or 
two  in  a  cool  place.  Canned  string  beans, 
asparagus,  peas  and  nearly  all  the  vege¬ 
tables  that  farm  women  have  learned 
to  can  so  successfully  are  nice  used 
in  salad ;  there  is  no  end  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  combinations.  F.  E.  vail. 


Crops  for  the  Children 

Three  children  were  recently  interested 
in  gardening  by  a  gift  of  three  packets 
of  seed,  whose  charm  lay  in  two  pecu¬ 
liarities  :  theyy  were  not  driblets  from 
father’s  or  mother’s  planting,  but  some¬ 
thing  new,  different,  and  entirely  then- 
own;  and  each  one  promised  a  “crop”  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  Children,  like 
their  elders,  love  to  grub  in  the  soil,  but 
like  their  elders  they  want  something  to 
show  for  it,  and  mere  ephemeral  flowers 
and  vegetables  (considerably  inferior  to 
the  grown-ups’)  are  not  at  all  satisfying. 

Ruth,  the  five-year-old,  received  a 
paper  of  Physalis  seeds,  and  when  she 
heard  about  the  bright  orange  and  scarlet 
seed-boxes,  veritable  Chinese  lanterns  in 
dollhouse  size,  that  would  follow  the 
flowers — lanterns  that  could  be  hung  up 
in  her  room,  and  would  last  all  Winter — 
she  could  hardly  wait  for  the  frost  to 
be  out  of  the  ground  and  the  seed  in  it. 
It  takes  so  little  to  captivate  a  five-year- 
old’s  fancy,  and  tire  her  enthusiasm  ! 

For  Mildred,  the  most  determined  little 
eight-year-old  that  ever  wielded  a  hoe, 
there  were  seeds  of  the  finest  modern 
strain  of  everlasting  or  strawflowers. 
Mildred  can  read,  and  though  “Helichry- 
sum”  was  rather  a  mouthful  she  soon 
knew  that  that  precious  packet  would 
produce  big  double  flowers,  white,  red, 
yellow  and  purple,  for  Winter  bouquets, 
and  that  they  must  be  gathered  before 
they  were  fully  open  and  hung  upside 
down  to  dry.  To  generous  Mildred,  her 
everlastings  meant  “a  present  for 
Mother.” 

Raymond,  barely  ten,  was  made  happy 
by  a  package  of  gourd  seed,  with  the 
promise  of  a  strip  of  ground  enriched 
by  the  wash  from  the  chicken  run,  where 
the  vines  could  clamber  over  the  netting. 
Raymond  will  learn  a  great  deal  from 
those  gourds.  He  will  learn  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  of  the  squash  tribe  ;  when  to 
plant,  how  to  deal  with  striped  beetles 
and  borers,  when  to  cover  the  joints,  a 
little  about  cross-fertilization.  He  will 
learn  that  gourds  should  he  cured  gradu¬ 
ally  without  freezing,  and  that  if  you 
write  your  name  with  a  nail  on  the  green 
rind,  it  will  appear  in  raised  letters  on 
the  ripe  fruit.  And  before  snow  flies  he 
will  have  a  stock  of  nest-eggs,  stocking- 
darners  and  miniature  jack-o-lanterns  to 
give  away  or  sell  to  his  schoolmates,  with 
perhaps  a  dipper  or  a  sugar  bucket  carved 
out,  after  many  failures,  with  his  beloved 
jackknife. 

Small  ventures  of  this  sort  have  a  vital 
hearing  on  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm. 

RACHEL  F  DAIILGREN. 


Chocolate  Cookies 

Cream  %  cup  of  butter  or  shortening 
with  two  cups  of  sugar  and  two  eggs 
(brown  sugar  may  be  used  if  preferred), 
one  cup  of  chocolate  melted,  2  good  cups 
of  flour,  with  two  scant  teaspoons  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  sifted  in,  %  cup  of  milk  and 
one  cup  of  chopped  nuts.  Flavor  with 
vanilla  and  aimond.  Drop  this  with  a 
teaspoon  on  tins  and  bake  slowly ;  should 
it  be  too  stiff  add  a  little  more  milk. 
These  cookies  will  keep  moist  and  taste 
fine,  and  are  liked  by  young  and  old. 

M.  V. 


Heating 


Newlnvention 

Greatest  laborsaver  of  the 
age.  Makes  ironing  de¬ 
lightfully  easy,  cool  and 
comfortable  in  every 
home.  Actually  cuts  iron- 
ing’time  in  half  and  ends 
hot  stove  drudgery  for¬ 
ever.  Use  it  anywhere,  indoors  or  outdoors.  Saves 
countless  steps.  Beats  gas  or  electricity.  Cheaper  to 
operate.  Costs  only  1  cent  for  3  hours’  use.  Noattach¬ 
ments.  No  tubes,  no  wires  nor  cords  to  bother  with. 
Always  ready.  Gives  quick,  regulated  heat.  Abso¬ 
lutely  dependable.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Guaranteed. 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

See  for  yourself  without  risk  or  obligation  how 

you  can  save  hours  of  ironing  time — save  work —  steps  — 
and  cut  cost  in  two  with  this 
amazing  new  ironing  inven¬ 
tion.  Try  it  30  days  and  send  it 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Just  write 
today  for  this  FREE  Trial  and 
Special  Price  Offertoquicklyin- 
troduce  this  Iron  in  your  local¬ 
ity.  Be  the  first  to  send  your 
name  and  address.  Write  now 
before  you  miss  this  opportu¬ 
nity.  Descriptive  circular — *‘A 
New  Way  To  Iron” — FREE. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO.* 
1  73  Iron  Street,  Akron,  O. 


AGENTS! 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

“Cash  in”  on  big  demand. 
New  plan.  Simply  accept 
orders.  No  experience  or 
capital  required.  Moyer, 
Pa.,  made  $164  in  one 
week.  Exclusive  territory. 
Write  me  personally,  say— 
“Send  Agents  Special  Out¬ 
fit  Offer.”  J.C.  Stee8e,Pre8. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.C. 


h/a  Tan  and  make  to 

Hiv  lull  your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 
Mittens.  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling- 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes.  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners;  36  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale.  Mich. 


BOILS 

PIMPLES 


MINOX.  the  improvement 
on  Carrel-Dakin  Antiseptic 
will  give  immediate  relief 
from  boils  and  skin  infec¬ 
tions  or  we  will  refund  pur¬ 
chase  price. 

A  White  Greaseless 

Ointment  in  50c  tuhes 

Introductory  Offer: — 3  tubes  postpaid  for  $1.00 

MINOX  COMPANY,  50  Broad  Street,  N.  Y. 


Aspirin 


Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 


Fruit  Cake  That  is  Cheap  and  Good 

Two  cups  of  dried  apples  soaked  over 
night,  chop  and  cook  two  hours  in  two 
cups  of  syrup  of  an.  kind ;  one  cup  short¬ 
ening,  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one  cup 
raisins,  two  teaspoons  soda,  one  teaspoon 
each  of  cinnamon,  cloves  and  nutmeg,  two 
eggs,  3%  cups  of  flour.  Will  make  two 
large  cakes,  or  you  can  use  half  the 
recipe.  Bake  in  moderate  oven. 


Colds 

Toothache 

Neuritis 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proven  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 

Salicylic-acid.  !-._*! 

- 


Agocddd  yricnd 

Remember  the  good  old- 
fashioned  mustard  plaster 
Grandma  used  to  pin  around 
your  neck  when  you  had  a 
cold  or  a  sore  throat? 

It  did  the  work,  but  my  how  it 
burned  and  blistered! 

Musterole  breaks  up  colds  in  a 
hurry,  but  it  does  its  work  more 
gently— without  the  blister.  Rubbed 
over  the  throat  or  chest,  it  penetrates 
the  skin  with  a  tingling  warmth  that 
brings  relief  at  once. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  it  is 
a  clean,  white  ointment  good  for  all 
the  little  household  ills. 

Keep  the  little  white  jar  of  Musterole 
on  your  bathroom  shelf  and  bring  it 
out  at  the  first  sign  of  tonsillitis,  croup, 
neuritis,  rheumatism  or  a  cold. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 

35c  and  65c  jars  and  tubes;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Color  Your  Butter 


Use 
Free 
Coupon 
Below! 


“ Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon- 
f to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drpg 
or  grocery  stores. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

mm hers 

&  BUILDERS 

u,e  JUST  READY! 

Inside  Trade  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Carpenters, 
Builders,  Joiners,  Build¬ 
ing  Mechanics  and  all 
Woodworkers  on— Care  and 
'  Use  of  Tools— How  to  Use 
the  Steel  Square— FileSaws 
— Make  All  Kinds  of  Joints 
—Draw  and  Read  Plans— 
Write  Specifications  — 
Make  Estimates— How  to 
Frame  Roofs  and  Houses 

Foi7!mat-.v^T  r  iiT  —LayOut  Work— Put  in 
,  Instruction  on  In  and  Out- 
Wrfrt  Up^'n?  Stair  Building— Saw  Mill 

r,nI%i,PPctlcal?amtinS-Thousands  ofShort- 

h^deyxpi?ieOnTeati0n 

audels  carpenters 

&  BUILDERS  GUIDES 

f6,0?  **Ta&es -3700  Illustrations 

Audel  s  New  Guides 
consist  of  four  handy 
pocket  size  volumes  of 
over  1  600  pages  of 
practical  data,  thor¬ 
oughly  illustrated  with 
3700  charts,  diagrams, 
including  calculations 
lor  every  job  from 
making  the  excava*  St 
t  ion  to  constructing  * 
the  complete  building. 


PerMonth— Entire  Set  6 

Examine  books  free. 

SHIPPED  FREE 

r"eathelD'bhreWnf  Send  n°w-today-get  this 
•  - -  P* ■?«r.<jarP.e.n ters.and  builders. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


sJnH  L  &  CO-  72  5th  five..  N.Y.  City' 

Name . 

Address . 

Occupation . 

Employed  by  . . . 

Reference . 3  A  62 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

fl  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ' 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
.  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
|  human  touch.  Price  ft. 50. 

For  Sale  by 

|  Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


Advice  to  the  Beginning  Housekeeper 


The  appeal  ou  page  185  made  me  think 
that  my  experience  might  be  of  value.  We 
married  in  1!)17  on  an  income  of  $1,200. 
We  had  saved  for  10  months,  and  began 
married  life  without  debt  for  furniture. 
This  is  most  important,  as  oue  always 
has  more  necessity  for  money  after  mar¬ 
riage.  We  bought  furniture  direct  from 
a  large  Boston  firm  ;  charming,  splendidly 
built  copies  of  Colonial  furniture.  We 
bought  for  bedroom  two  three-quarter, 
four  poster,  beds;  two  first-class  springs; 
two  second  quality  hair  mattresses ;  one 
chiffonier  which  has  two  small  drawers 
for  collars,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  one  large, 
deep  drawer  for  men’s  shirts  and  foldable 
•  clothes,  etc.,  and  three  average-sized 
drawers.  Always  been  sufficient  for  two 
people.  Two  bed-side  chairs,  two  small 
rag  rugs  (Summer)  ;  two  small  Wilton 
rugs  (Winter);  furnishings  included  one 
long  mirror  (dressmaking),  six  sheets, 
six  pillow  cases,  four  feather  pillows,  two 
cotton  flannel  double  blankets,  four  dimity 
bedspreads,  two  wool  blankets,  two  down 
puffs  (excellent  combination  for  varying 
degrees  of  temperature)  ;  towels,  etc. 

Our  living-room  furniture  was  bought 
to  be  interchangeable  and  has  proved  of 
great  value  because  of  varying  conditions 
of  houses.  There  were  two  rugs,  9x12  ; 
one  3(i-in.  round  gate-legged  table ;  one  49- 
in.  oval  gate-legged  table;  one  Windsor 
rocker;  two  Windsor  arm  chairs;  four 
Windsor  straight  chairs;  one  buffet  (two 
drawers,  cupboard  with  two  doors)  :  one 
wing  chair,  one  footstool  (high),  one 
cricket ;  one  magazine  rack,  one  bookcase, 
one  couch  or  divan  (usable  for  extra 
bed)  ;  one  tip-top  tea  table,  one  four-fold 
Japanese  screen  (very  useful  for  most 
unexpected  needs)  ;  one  tea  wagon. 

We  had  tw.o  dozen  napkins,  two  lunch¬ 
eon  sets  (linen) ,  no  tablecloths;  one 
breakfast  set  for  two  only.  Other  linen 
will  probably  be  in  gifts. 

Dishes,  open  stock  Japanese  IIowo 
bird  pattern,  always  replaceable,  cheaper 
than  other  china,  perfectly  satisfactory ; 
eight  dinner  plates,  12  breakfast  plates, 
eight  butter  plates,  eight,  cups  and  sauc¬ 
ers,  eight  bouillon  cups  and  saucers,  six 
cocoa  cups,  one  cocoa  pot,  water  pitcher, 
one  cream  and  sugar,  one  large  cream 
pitcher,  one  hot  milk  jug,  one  chop  dish, 
one  large  oval  platter;  one  small  platter, 
one  oval  vegetable  dish,  one  round  one, 
one  covered  one,  one  celery  dish,  one  des¬ 
sert  dish. 

My  only  suggestion  is  to  buy  a  real  din¬ 
ing  table  in  place  of  one  gate-legged  table 
which  is  suitable  for  informal  entertain¬ 
ing  only.  That  happens  to  be  the  only 
kind  we  like,  so  we  get  along  famously. 

On  my  kitchen  my  original  outlay  was 
at  least  $30,  and  I  am  the  envy  of  all  my 
friends,  because  I  have  tools  enough  to 
suit  the  job.  I  dislike  aluminum,  so 
bought  the  best  enamel  for  some  things, 
but  have  had  to  replace,  and  think  alu¬ 
minum  is  best  regardless  of  difficulty  in 
cleaning. 

One  calendar,  one  large  sieve,  one  small 
sieve,  one  quart  measure,  one  combination 
bread  and  cake  mixer,  one  preserving  ket¬ 
tle,  one  0-qt.  kettle,  one  24-qt.  ket¬ 
tle,  one  small,  one  large  saucepan,  one 
teakettle  with  double  boiler  insert,  one 
double  boiler,  same  size  as  teakettle  in¬ 
sert,  so  that  they  are  interchangeable,  one 
arge  double  boiler,  one  medium-sized  dou¬ 
ble  boiler,  broad  shaped,  both  sections 
suitable  as  saucepans  or  a  baking  dish* 
three  baking  dishes  (deep),  one  large  fry¬ 
ing  pan,  two  small  ones,  two  pie  plates, 
two  layer  cake  pans,  two  bread  pans 
(tin)  also  long  bread  pan,  one  ■  broad 
bread  pan,  one  meat  chopper,  bread  board 
and  rolling  pin,  potato  masher,  single  and 
double  egg  beaters,  egg  whisk,  four  re¬ 
sist-stain  steel  paring  knives,  four  forks, 
six  teaspoons,  eight  tablespoons,  four 
large  mixing  spoons,  four  measuring  cups, 
bread  knife  and  two  kitchen  carving 
knives,  can  opener,  carborundum,  bread 
box,  cake  rack,  mixing  bowls,  covers  for 
all  sauce  pans  and  kettles. 

Eight  unbleached  muslin  holders  with 
metal  ring  on  one  corner  (four  in  wash 
and  four  in  use),  12  dish  towels,  four 
hand  towels,  six  aprons.  Trays.  Other 
things  I  have  such  as  the  washing  neces¬ 
sities,  but  these  I  bought  after  I  got 
settled  and  knew  exactly  what  was 
needed. 

Also  of  course  we  have  silver ;  12 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  four  tablespoons, 
one  butter  knife,  carving  set,  etc.,  mostly 
gifts. 

This  is  quite  an  inventory,  but  it  lias 
needed  scarcely  any  additions  for  six 
years,  and  was  not  a  large  outlay  to  begin 
with.  I  have  found  it  best  to  wait  until 
in  a  house  before  buying  many  things.  I 
buy  inexpensive  curtains  and  replace 
when  necessary.  One’s  windows  are  bet¬ 
ter  trimmed  that  way,  and  if  one  moves 
windows  are  always  different.  I  make  my 
own  fireless  cookers  according  to  govern¬ 
ment  bulletin  directions.  I  follow  good 
household  publications  for  household  sug¬ 
gestions.  I  make  a-  special  study  of  all 
available  cook  books,  cutting  out  good 
recipes  and  filing  in  a  card  catalog.  I 
bake  my  own  bread,  cakes  and  pasfry, 
serve  three  square,  hot.  interesting  meals 
a  day  and  do  not  cai o  if  my  bureau 
drawers  are  not  in  spandy  ordeP.  I  find 
that  husbands  do  not  care  about  drawers 
and  closets,  but  a  great  deal  about  dinner. 

Here’s  hoping  this  may  be  a  useful  out¬ 
line  and  good  luok  to  you. 

HELEN  (IREE  VLEAF  JOHNSON. 
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BREAD 

-the  Builder  of  Health 

(2JOOD,  wholesome  bread  provides  so  much 
nourishment  and  contains  so  much  food 
value  that  you  find  in  it  exactly  what  you  need. 

Bread  made  from  OCCIDENT  Flour  contains 
more  nourishment,  more  real  food  value,  more 
that  goes  to  make  good  health  than  bread  made 
from  ordinary  flour. 

Order  this  better  flour  for  your  next  baking  day. 
Make  as  many  bakings  as  you  wish.  Then  if 
you  do  not  agree  that  OCCIDENT- made  bread 
is  lighter,  whiter  and  better  tasting  than  bread 
made  from  any  other  flour  return  the  unused 
portion  of  the  sack  to  your  dealer.  He  will  re¬ 
fund  the  full  purchase  price  without  argument. 

OCCIDENT  Flour  makes  not  only  better 
bread,  but  better  biscuits,  cake  and  pastry. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  OCCIDENT  dealer 
nearest  you,  write  us. 


RUSSELL- MILLER  MILLING  CO.  Offices  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Costs  More — Worth  it! 


The  Guaranteed  Flour 


FAMOUS??  I 


sWHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  £nd 
lanterns  shine  with  d  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakablo  steel  mantle. 
Nosmoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
50  eta.  post  paid,  stamps  or  coins  3  for  $1.25. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Jicprefent.atives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO.  • 
88  Clark  Building*  Grand  Rapida.  Mich* 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmstad,  Fradorick  V.  Covilla  and  Har 
Ian  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  xives  tiie  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid.  S5.  OO.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Large  ash  pit ;  triangular,  easily  re¬ 
movable  grates:  extra  heavy  fire  pot; 
perfect  combustion  chamber  shaped  to 
create  extra  large  area  of  radiation; 
economising  cast  or  steel  radiators; 
large,  dust-proof  ash  pit  door;  double 
feed  door;  deep  cup  joints  permitting 
thorough  cementing. 

Since  1867  the  RED  CROSS  trade 
mark,  has  been  a  dependable  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  of  perfection  in  design  and 
construction  —  assurance  of  properly 
regulated  heat,  economy  and  long , 
satisfactory  service. 


Happy  Homes 

RED  CROSS  Heated  homes  are  happy  homes 
— for  they  are  comfortably  warm  throughout 
on  chilly  winter  days  and  healthfully  venti¬ 
lated. 

RED  CROSS  EMPIRE  Pipeless  Furnaces 
are  sturdily  built  of  the  highest  grade  of 
metals.  They  are  the  lowest  in  cost  in  the 
long  run  to  install — because  they  last  a  life¬ 
time  and  economize  on  fuel. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  IV RITE  us  for  name  of  dealer  in  your 
locality.  Booklet  on  modern  cooking  or  heating  science  and 
illustrated  folders  free  on  request. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


RED  CROSS 

Ranges  6  Furnaces 

rOAlG^RFrnA<?AA,Mn0w!ri^?0m7nC0MBINATI0N  RANGES  FOR  GAS  AND 
COAL  OR  COAL  AND  WOOD  — PIPE  AND  PIPELESS  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 
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Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage 


Things  Not  Included 

in  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds 

In  buying  Dairy  Feed  it  is  just  as  essential  to  consider  what 
is  not  in  the  feed  as  to  know  what  is  in  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  are  not  in  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds. 

There  is  no  waste  material  or  filler  of  any  kind : — We  have  no 
by-products  to  get  rid  of  in  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds. 

There  is  nothing  contained  which  does  not  serve  a  definite 
purpose : — Every  ingredient  is  used  with  the  express  purpose  ol 
making  the  feed  as  good  as  it  can  be  made. 

There  is  no  substitution  of  a  poorer  feed  at  a  cheaper  price  : 
When  changes  are  made  in  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  they  are  made  to 
give  you  exactly  the  same  standard  of  nutrition  at  lower  cost. 

There  is  no  addition  to  the  price  to  cover  the  cost  of  prem¬ 
iums  : — Premiums  cost  money  and  some  one  must  pay  for  them. 

We  never  sell  more  Tioga  Feeds  than  we  can  deliver  and 
never  cut  quality. 

Study  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  from  every  standpoint ;  judge  them 
by  what  they  contain  and  by  what  they  do  not  contain,  but  above 
all  judge  them  by  results  they  will  give. 

Use  each  with  the  roughage  as  intended  : 

RED  BRAND  TIOGA  DAIRY  FEED 

withjlow  protein  succulent  roughage[ 

WHITE  BRAND  TIOGA  DAIRY  FEED 

with  medium  protein  dry  roughage 

BLUE  BRAND  TIOGA  DAIRY  FEED 

with  high  protein  dry  roughage. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  advise  us 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Tioga  Mill  and  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


NEWTON’S  for  HEAVES 

CONDITIONING,  WORKS  EXPELLING, 

Indigestion,  Colds,  Coughs,  Distemper,  Skin  Eruptions. 

Is  your  horse  afflicted  with  Heaves?  Use  2  large 
cans  Newton’s  Compound.  Cost  $2.50.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfactory.  One  can  at  $1.25 


A  Veterinary’s  Compound  for  Ilorses,  Cattle,  Dogs. 
Most  for  cost  of  anything  obtained  for  similar  pur¬ 
poses  A  powder  given  in  the  feed.  Safe  to  use. 
65c  and  $1.25  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 
A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly..  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2.  SO  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiseptic 
liniment  for  Boils.  Bruises.  Sores.  Swellings.  Varicose  Veins. 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  #  Price  *1,25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


As  Necessary  as 
The  Horse  ForK 

You  wouldn’t  dream  of  putting  up  hay  without 
using  a  horse  fork.  Time  and  labor  cost  too  much 
to  waste  them  in  hand  pitching.  But  how  about 
hand  forking  in  the  hay  mow? 

Isn’t  it  just  as  costly,  just  as  wasteful?  And 
■  it  is  no  longer  necessary.  Equip  your  hay  fork— 
any  make— with  a  Callahan  Hay  Guide  and  a 
fourteen-year-old  boy  can  put  away  hay  better 
than  three  husky  men  with  forks. 

" Saves  Hand  Forking"  in  the  Mow 


The  Callahan  Hay  Guide  makes  it 
easy  to  mow  away  hay.  A  rope 
threaded  through  the  forkful  per¬ 
mits  the  operator  to  drop  the  hay 
exactly  where  wanted.  No  hand 
forking. 


This  device,  invented  by  a  practical  farmer,  uses 
the  force  of  gravity  to  put  the  hay  exactly  where  it 
is  wanted.  There  will  be  no  hard  center  to  “fire- fang. 
And  when  you  pitch  out  the  hay  it  will  come  out 
without  binding.  This  means  a  big  saving  in  doing 
chores  or  in  baling  the  hay.  . 

The  Callahan  Hay  Guide  is  simple  and  practical. 
It  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  week  and  last  as  long  as 
your  hay  fork,  perhaps  longer.  Two  years  of  actual 


use  have  proved  it  thoroughly  practical. 

You  can- prove  all  this  for  yourself  without  risk¬ 
ing  a  dollar.  Order  a  Callahan  Hay  Guide  at  once 
from  vour  dealer.  If  he  doesn’t  have  it  write  us  di¬ 
rect.  Test  the  outfit  thoroughly  in  your  own  barn,  it 
not  fully  satisfied  return  it  in  good  order  and  get 
your  money.  This  offer  expires  June  1st.  . 

Now  is  the  time  to  improve  your  haying  outht. 
Write  at  once  for  free  booklet  and  prices. 


CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 

24  COURTLAND  STREET  WELLSBORO,  PA. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Young  Cow 

I  have  purchased  a  three-year-old 
Jersey  heifer.  I  expect  her  to  freshen 
in  February.  She  is  in  poor  condition, 
although  of  good  size.  I  have  cornstalks 
and  oat  hay  and  cobmeal.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  to  take  care  of  her.  F.  II. 

New  Yorkk. 

A  ration  of  straw  and  cornstalks  is 
ill-suited  for  a  dairy  cow  during  any 
stage  of  her  lactation  or  dry  period.  If 
you  have  plenty  of  ground  oats  and  corn 
and  cobmeal  then  it  is  proposed  that  you 
add  equal  parts  of  wheat  bran  ti  this 
mixture,  supplementing  this  with  .  15  per 
cent  of  old  process  linseed  meal.  This 
ration  is  both  bulky  and  satisfying  and 
when  supplemented  with  a  good  grade  of 
roughage  and  fed  to  your  cows  they  will 
increase  in  weight,  improve  in  condition, 
and  approach  calving  time  in  good  physi¬ 
cal  appearance. 

•Since  this  heifer  is  only  three  years 
old  care  must  be  exercised  to  make  sure 
that  she  grows  out  fully,  and  it  may  be 
possible  to  give  her  an  extended  dry  after 
her  first  lactation  period ;  this  depends, 
of  course,  upon  her  persistency  as  a 
milker.  As  we  have  often  stated,  oat  or 
wheat  straw  is  worth  as  much  under  a 
cow  as  it  is  in  the  cow;  hence,  you  will 
readily  appreciate  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  good  grade  of  roughage.  Corn¬ 
stalks  are  superior  ^to  Timothy  hay. 
Young  animals  especially  need  leafy 
roughage  so  that  they  can  obtain  the  min¬ 
eral  matter  so  necessary  for  growth  and 
development. 


Grain  with  Beet  Pulp 

.  Will  you  advise  a  balanced  ration  for 
cows?  As  my  cream  goes  to  a  butter 
factory  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  My  roughage  consists  of  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  and  a  little  clover  mixed,  but 
mostly  Timothy.  Can  I  use  moistened 
beet  pulp  to  any  advantage?  I  can  get 
cottonseed  and  linseed  meal,  cornmeal, 
corn  and  oats,  bran,  middlings  and  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  mixed  dairy  feeds. 

New  York.  c.  s.  H. 

Beet  pulp  is  a  carbohydrate  feed  con¬ 
taining  scarcely  as  much  carbohydrate  as 
corn  or  hominy  meal,  and  very  little  pro¬ 
tein.  When  moistened  for  12  hours  pre¬ 
vious  to  feeding  it  provides  succulence 
for  a  ration.  Then,  too,  it  is  known  that 
beet  pulp  increases  the  digestibility  and 
palatablility  of  other  grain  combinations 
and  •  creates  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  to  consume  an  increased  amount 
of  feed.  In  addition  to  being  bulky,  it  is 
extremely  rich  in  mineral  matter.  I  fan¬ 
cy  one  reason  why  beet  pulp  is  so  popular 
in  dairy  rations  is  because  it  actually 
carries  a  surprisingly  large  amount  of 
calcium. 

Where  you  have  Timothy  hay  carrying 
very  little  clover  and  find  it  necessary  to 
purchase  all  of  your  basic  ingredients,  it 
is  believed  that  the  following  combina- 
titon  would  he  both  economical  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good  results :  300  lbs.  of  corn 
or  hominy  meal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  150 
lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  linseed  meal,  150  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal. 

If  the  cows  yield  more  than  40  lbs.  of 
milk  per  day,  I  should  add  100  lbs.  of 
gluten  meal  or  150  lbs.  of  gluten  feed. 
Hominy,  under  average  conditions,  is 
priced  a  little  under  cornmeal  and  it  has 
substantially  the  same  feeding  value.  If 
oats  are  expensive  and  of  poor  quality 
and  it  is  possible  for  you  to  obtain  some 
buckwheat  middlings  or  some  distillers’ 
grains,  then  these  two  products  might  re¬ 
place  the  oats. 

Bear  in  mind  that  variety  of  feeding 
stuffs  is  essential  and  that  the  protein 
content  of  the  grain  ration  should  vary 
between  20  and  24  per  cent  in  quantity. 
Feed  approximately  1  lb.  of  the  grain 
mixture  for  each  3^4  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  cow  per  day,  making  sure  to 
allow  the  animals  all  of  the  roughage  that 
they  will  consume.  .  It  would  certainly 
pay  you  to  feed  some  beet  pulp  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  grain  ration  provided  in  case 
you  have  no  beets  or  silage. 


4  of  the 

Reasons 

why  you’ll  find  more  Unadilla 
Silos  sold  today  in  the  East 
than  any  two  others.  The  Una¬ 
dilla  saves  much  of  your  time; 
is  convenient,  safe  and  easy 
to  use;  keeps  silage  good  to 
the  last  forkful;  is  a  tower  of 
strength  and  a  complete  satis¬ 
faction  to  its  owner. 

Send  for  Catalog  fully  describing 
all  the  Unadilla  features  and  ad¬ 
vantages.  You  can  get  your  Una¬ 
dilla  on  easy  terms.  Early  orders 
earn  a  real  saving  in  handsome 
discounts. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Sent  On 
Upward  TRIAL 


SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION 
to  send  well  made,  perfect 
skimming-  separator  for  $24.95. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  shows  large 
capacity,  easy  running  New  L.  S. 
Model.  See  our  easy 

Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned . 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  from  Western 
points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BOX3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


In.  use 
over 


MINERAL^ 
.COMPOUND 


“Now,  tell  us  about  it — why  did  you 
;teal  the  purse?”  “Your  Honor,  I  won’t 
leceive  you — I  was  ill  aud  thought  the 
■hange  might  do  me  good.” — Sydney  Bul- 
etin. 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

§3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  j 
back.  §1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fatter  pigs  £ 
fatter  profits 

HOGS  need  animal  food  to  build 
flesh  and  bone.  Dold-Quality 
Digester  Tankage  is  60%  animal 
protein.  Mix  with  grain  or  feed 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 
Gives  better  results  than  grain 

alone;  saves  one-third  cost.  Tankage-fed 
hogs  show  more  pounds  when  marketed — and 
more  profit  per  pound.  Experience  proves  it. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  DOLD- 
QUALITY  Poultry  and  stock  foods 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 
Dept.R.N.  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
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SWINE 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall's  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

VVe  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


Two  young  Sows,  ready  to  breed. 
Price,  $27.50  each,  registered  and  F. 
O.  B.  First  checks  take  them. 

SONNV  BROOK  F4RM  Winterton,  N.  Y . 


DUROCS 


rv  n  I  -  50  bred  sows  at  auction,  Saturday, 

UUrOCCWW5816  March  8th.  Write  for  catalog. 


GOBEL  FARMS 


Annandale.  N.  J. 


DUROCS 


Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Boars.  Fall  Pigs. 

ELMWOOD  FARMS 
P.  O.  Box  IS  Bradford.  N.  Y. 


XDUROCS 


F. 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  Ail  ages  for  sale. 

M.  Pattiugton  &  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y . 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old.  $5.00  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $6.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  Ail  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  8*8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
VVe  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRE  of  SIZE  and  QUALITY 

Breeding  stock  of  all  ages.  Special  reduced  prices  on  ser¬ 
vice  boars.  We  won  Grand  Champion  boar  and  many  of 
the  highest  prizes  at  Far  Hills  and  Trenton,  N.  J. 
RICHARD  E.  WAIS  -  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


PATMOOH.  HERKS1IIHK8.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATM00R  FARMS,  Hurtfield,  N.Y, 


Registered  O.  I.  C,  and  CHESTER  VV  II  IT  K  BIGS. 

II  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayviu.e,  New  York 


infID'  „  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs.  6 
I  UU  rlgS  wks..old,  $5.50 each.  BOUSE  BKOS.,1Mi*Iioi 


Reg.  Tamworth  Sows (Bred)  failow- 

Van  Reynolds  R.  No.  1  Elkfon,  Maryland 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  andZChester  Cross  and  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross 

All  bred  from  large  type  Hogs— to  make  large  Hogs. 
Pigs,  6  weeks  old,  $5  each;  7  weeks  old,  $5.50  each;  8 
weeks  old,  $6  each.  I  will  ship  from  1  to  50  to  your  ap¬ 
proval.  Pure  Bred  Berkshire,  6  to  7  weeks,  Sows  or  Boars, 
$7  each.  Also  Pure  Bred  Yorkshire,  Sows  or  Boars,  price 
$7  each,  «  to  8  weeks.  I  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  No  charges 
for  crating  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FO  g  f  a  d  e  Chester  White  Herd  Boar 

Alfalfa  Prince  No.  115059.  C  W.R.,Vol.27;  farrow¬ 
ed  March  1st,  1921.  He  is  a  Grand  Hog  and  a  Fine 
Breeder  and  Producer.  VVe  can't  use  him  longer, 
cause  of  selling.  Guaranteed.  First  check  for  $100 
takes  him.  MEADOW  SPRING  FARM.  Chalfont,  Fa. 


“  BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES  ” 

Service  Boars.  Fall  Pigs,  Gilts  and  tried  Sows,  Bred  for 
.March  and  April  farrow  to  my  Big  Grand  Champion  Boar. 
Immune  and  Best  Blood  lines  (“Oakdale  Farm”) 
Clyde  B.  Thomas  Boonsboro,  Maryland 


BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C. 

Pure  bred  Boar  Pigs— ready  for  Spring  service. 
Price  reasonable.  Swetiand  Farm,  Mayville  N.Y. 


P«land-ChinasH,GHOUAL,TYBIGTYPE 


P.  O.  2«2 


Pigs,  either  sex,  service  boars,  bred 
-  sows  and  gilts.  Buy  the  best  here 

WILVIEW  STOCK  FARM 


Wilmington,  Delaware 


II  A.  3VE  DF»  JSf  II  IRES 

Pedigreed  pigs,  Early  Fall  litters.  $8  to  $15  each. 

HUGH  BB1NTON  West  Chester,  Pa. 


A  Nl  PS  H  IRES” 

A  customer  writes:  “My  boar,  purchased 
of  you  last  year,  now  weighs  over  100  lbs. 
under  a  year  old.”  Get  our  prices  and 

circular.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Box  R  .  ELVERSON,  PA 


(egistered  Hampshire  Pigs.  September  farrow.  Both 

sexes.  H.  A.  Gregory  -  Knowlesville,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


DOG 

BOOK 


FREE 


32  page  book — how  to  keep  your 
*  dog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
when  sick.  Result  of  86  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  every  known  dog  disease. 
Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept,  431)3. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V,  Si 

129  West  24th  St.  New  York 


For  Exchange— Two  Yearling  Hounds.  Best  stock;  well 
broken.  What  have  you  ?  EW.VanTtssel, North  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


f^nllio  Punnioo  farra  raised,  pedigreed,  the  unusua 
LxUI  I  IB  T  U(jpicS  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu 
lar  free.  CI.OVEKNOOK  COLLIE  FARM,  Cliambersburg,  Fa 


White  Collies 

F.  L.  SWEET 


2  males,  SI  O  each.  6  females,  $8  each. 
6  Sable  print,  2  black  marks.  Registered 
Smyrna.  New  York 


nedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  Tbehanasome  and  intelligent 
t  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City.  I'a. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  Males,  $15  and  $20.  Females 
$10.  Embden Ganders, $6.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUBH, Mercer,  Pa 


White  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  *15  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  •  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


Two  Beautiful  Female  Police  Pups,  3  months  old. 
Reasonable.  MEAD  Amenia,  New  York 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Feb.  18,  1924,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in 
100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvi- 
dere,  Milford.  Washington,  Highbridge. 
Frenchtown,  Flemington.  Passaic,  Hack- 
ettstown,  Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Lebanon, 
Newton.  Branchville,  Sussex,  Lafayette, 
Hopewell,  New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly, 
Morristown,  Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth. 
Somerville,  Newark,  Trenton,  Perth 
Amboy  and  Montclair: 


No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  2 
No.  3 

Sprin 
Hard 
Spring 
Red-do 
Dry  J 
Flour 
•‘10% 
43% 
34% 


!  white  oats  ... 

Per  bn. 

. '  .57% 

!  yellow  corn  . . 

;  yellow  corn  . . 

o'  hrnn  . 

. 97% 

. 95% 

Per  ton 
. 832.40 

W.  W.  bran  . .  . 

.  34.40 

g  middlings  .  .  .  . 

. .  39.90 

firewers’  grains  . 

.  40.40 

middlings  . 

cottonseed  meal 

. 46.40 

cottonseed  meal 

*)1 ,40 

linseed  meal  .  .  . 

Bitter  Milk 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  a  cow  giv- 
iug  milk  that  is  bitter?  I  am  new  feed¬ 
ing  clover  and  Timothy  hay  and  a  mixed 
grain.  N.Y. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Bitter  milk  is  frequently  caused  by  im¬ 
proper  feeding,  yet  it  is  sometimes  due  to 
the  improper  cooling  of  the  milk.  Often¬ 
times  persistent  milkers  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  extend  the  lactation  period  very 
close  totlie  calving  stage.  If  your  cow  in  | 
question  did  not  have  a  rest  period  of 
possibly  six  weeks,  then  it  is  possible  to 
trace  this  bitter  condition  of  the  milk  to 
the  fact  that  she  was  milked  up  too  close 
to  calving  time.  Where  such  products  as 
turnips,  cabbage,  or  other  vegetables  of 
this  sort  are  fed  previous  to  milking,  the 


milk  becomes  tainted  and  bitter.  Even 


though  the  animals  might  not  be  fed  upon 
such  products,  yet  where  these  materials 
are  stored  near  (lie  dairy  barn  or  where 
the  milk  is  kept  for  a  relatively  short 
time  odors  may  be  absorbed  and  a  disa¬ 
greeable  taste  result.  In  any  event,  do 
all  the  milking  before  feeding.  Unless 
the  cow  is  in  good  physical  condition,  give 
her  a  laxative  diet  consisting  of  bran  and 
beet  pulp  for  a  few  days.  The  use  of 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  as  a  roughage  is 
desirable. 


Excessive  feeding  of  a  ration  that  car¬ 
ries  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  is  also  responsible  for  milk 
of  inferior  quality  and  flavor.  It  causes 
a  congestion  of  the  udder,  and  if  garget 
or  mamrnitis  is  present  it  is  indeed  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  milk  of  a  desirable  quality, 
rather  than  use  any  one  of  the  low  grade 
compounded  feeds  I  should  suggest  the 
home  mixing  of  your  ration.  A  ration 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal, 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  linseed  meal 
makes  a  satisfactory  combination  for  a 
family  cow.  Moistened  beet  pulp  should 
be  fed  in  addition  to  this  combination, 
and  if  the  cow  gives  more  than  40  lbs.  of 
milk  a  day  it  is  well  to  secure  the  pro¬ 
tein  from  more  than  one  source.  F.  c.  M. 


m 

Rawcliffe  Cream  Remover 

Fits  any  bottle.  Takes  all  the 
cream  and  none  of  the  milk. 

Price  $1.50 

Descriptive  circular  on  re. 
quest.  Agents  wanted. 

I'sseas  | 

R.  A.  L.  Sales  Co.  Dept.  S 

So.  Attleboro,  Mass. 

— 

• 

•  • 

DOGS 

EUREKA  Collie  Kennels 

Qualily  Puppies,  2  to  C  mos.  old,  farm  raised,  Champion  ' 
stock.  Bred  for  intelligence  and  beauty. 

L.  B.  Walter  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

AIREDALES — Five  months  old.  Both  sexes. 

Champions  in  pedigree.  Males  $20.00;  Females 
$10.00.  A.  K.  C.  registered.  E.  Homer  Artz, 
Woodstock,  Va. 


Cleaning-Out  Sale  of  Blue  Blooded  Airedales 

Ribbon  winners  and  puppies.  Apply  for  reasonable, 
price  to  A.  Melling,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Hudson,  Ohio 


Beautiful  Litter  Pet  Puppies  children 

$7  eacii.  Now  booking  orders  for  delivery  March 
10th.  JUST-fl  MERE  POULTRY  FARM  ”  Hampton  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Reg.Hampshire  EweLambs  Vn'th 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  IJIGHA3I  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Gthe  CowTesfter  knows 
theDeLavalis  the 
Be^l  Separator 


Cow  testers  who  reach  over  6000  dairy  farms  and 
regularly  test  the  skim-milk  from  cream  separators, 
practically  all  reported  in  an  investigation,  that  De 
Lavals  skim  cleaner  and  last  longer.  The  following  is 
typical: 

“I  have  tested  many  makes  of  separators  and  find  the 
De  Laval  does  the  best  work.  With  only  one  or  two  exceptions 
the  De  Lavals  have  not  run  over  2/100  of  one  per  cent  of  but¬ 
ter-fat  in  the  skim-milk.  The  other  makes  of  separators  tested 
from  5/100  to  2/10  of  one  per  cent,  and  even  higher.” 

With  five  average  cows  and  butter-fat  at  40c  a 
lb.,  a  2/10  per  cent  loss  of  butter-fat  amounts  to 
$24.00  a  year — 6  per  cent  interest  on  $400.00. 

There  are  thousands  of  worn-out  and  inferior  separators 
in  use  today  which  are  wasting  the  price  of  a  new  De  Laval 
in  a  short  time. 

The  New  De  Laval  is  the  best  cream  separator  ever  made — skims 
cleaner,  runs  easier  and  lasts  longer.  Over  100,000  in  actual  use  prove 
this.  Among  other  new  features  and  refinements  it  has  a  self-centering 
howl  which  eliminates  vibration,  causing  it  to  run  smoother  and  last 
longer.  You  get  more  and  better  cream,  bigger  cream  checks  and 
satisfaction  with  a  De  Laval. 

A  new  De  Laval  will  soon  pay  for  itself.  Ask  your  De  Laval  Agent 
about  one,  or  send  coupon  for  full  information. 

De  Laval  Milker.  Also  ask  about  the  De  Laval  Milker,  which’  soon 
pays  for  itself  with  a  herd  of  10  or  more  cows,  and  is  giving  wonderful 
satisfaction  to  thousands  of  users. 


$6.60  to 
14.40  down 

The  rest  in  easy- 
monthly 
payments  J 


DE LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 
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GUERNSEYS  1 

GUERNSEYS 

For  the  Empire  State! 

The  pure  bred  Guernsey  bull  will  grade  up  your  herd  to 
an  economical, high  producing  plane,  and  will  noticeably 
color  the  milk  and  increase  the  teBt  of  his  offspring. 

THE  QUALITY-QUANTITY  BREED 

For  information  write  to 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  NY- 104  Peterboro.  N.  H. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

For  Sale  at  reasonable  prices,  from  A.  K,  dams 
with  type  and  production.  Sire  has  blood  of 
the  three  May  Rose  1,000  lb.  cows  close  up  in 
his  pedigree,  May  Rose— Golden  Secret-King 
of  the  May— Ne  Plus  Ultra  blood.  Ages:  one 
month  to  one  year.  Priced  rigiit.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Accredited  herd. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS,  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

Exceptional  cows  with  official  production  r  ecords.  Bred 
to  the  great  bull,  Maxim  of  Linda  Vista  42270  A.  It.,  sire 
of  the  great  cow,  La  Noces  May  Hose  91329  A.  R.  932  lbs. 
butter Tat,  highest  producing  3‘/.-yr.-old  cow  of  the  breed. 
Also  Bulls  of  serviceable  age  whose  dams  have  excellent 
official  records.  Prices,  from  $500  up.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  individual  prices. 

HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS  FARM  Olive  Bridqe,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

The  best  breeding  that  money  canlbuy.  Priced  for 
immediate  sale.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Do  not 
wait.  Write  today  and  get  the  bargains.  All  ages, 
from  1  mouth  to  2  years.  Federal  accr  edited. 
OTTO  W.  POST  Erisenore,  N.  Y. 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Clrene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Hornell,  N.Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op- 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  - A.  B. 
darns  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW*  DAIRY  FARMS.  22  *.  224  SI.,  Phils..  Pi 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  U.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVII.LE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  Sale-Registered  Guernseys 

Two  yearling  bulls,  four  heifer  calves  sired  by  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Lang  water  Sumlerlan.  and  a  two-yr.-old  grandson 
of  Stars  and  Stripes.  Low  prices.  CHAS.  M.  AJtTMUw.  Peru,  N.T. 

For  Sale-A  Car  Load  cia.H  Grade  GuernseyGows 

to  freshen  soon.  CLIFFORD  H.  BARRETT,  Valley  Falls,  N.  I. 

CnrCnln  (HICQIiOCV?  Bull  with  over  20  crosses  to 
ror  oaie  -uutnnotio  May  Rosell.  Also  well  hied 
bull  calf.  BRABANT  FARM.  Kingston.  New  York 

HOLSTEINS 

ror bale  weTirBre"  Registered  H olsteni-r nesiai 


headed  by  a  choice  2  yr.-old  herd  bull.  Seventeen  cow*, 
heifers  and  calves,  all  reared  by  us,  and  free  of  tubercu¬ 
losis.  Prices  reasonable  as  we  must  sell  them  to  close  up 
the  business.  Write  for  particulars  to 

Broad  Brook  Farm  -  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


|  JERSEYS  | 

For  Sale  KjerSeyt  <l  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  I>.  A.  t’UKTIS  •  Jamestown,  N.Y, 


REGISTER  of  MERIT  JERSEYS 

of  bluest  blood,  bred  for  production  and  type  ever  since 
1898.  Accredited  herd.  A.  F  Peirce,  Wlnchoslor,  N  H. 


WE  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for 
They  are  GOOD  Jerseys.  Write 


They 
10  reasons  WHT. 


seys.  Write  for 

BONO  FAI1M8 


Bono  Jerseys 

-  Troy,  I’a. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshire#, 
Guernseys,  Holstein#,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  *50  at  30-days-oid,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS  AND  GUERNSEYS 

If  you  are  a  producer  of  milk  and  you  want  the  very 
best  cows  obtainable  in  York  State,  anti  you  are  a 
little  “  fussy  ’■  about  the  light  kind,  let  us  show  you 
some  cows  that  are  hand  picked  by  men  who  have 
selected  cows  lor  years  for  just  such  buyers  as  you. 
100  to  select  from,  weighing  from  1,000  to  1,500  lbs. 

F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON  Moravia, N.Y. 


Don't  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  m/i.cii  cowk 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  fanners  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Bsrre.Vi 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S  H.  NULL  &  SON 

• 

•  • 

GOATS 

GOATS 

SACRIFICED 

Nubians,  Toggen bergs,  pure 
breds  and  high  grades. 

MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

r  ••• 

HORSES 

^*1111  III  II  llNlll  Hill  II  lllfli  111 11  mi  1 1|  1 11  il  1 1  till  1 1 II  III  tl  l  III  llll  1 1|  1 1 1|  1 1 1|  HI  llllllllll  11111111111111111111111111111111/^. 

‘  Percheron  Sale \ 

34  head  of  purebred  stallions,  1 
1  mares  and  fillies.  Size,  quality  1 
|  and  best  breeding. 

|  Allentown  (Pa.)  Fair  Grounds  I 

March  18,  1924 

Apply  for  Catalog 

Harry  C,  Trexler 

Allentown,  Pa. 

’'iiHiimiHiiiiiiiiitiiiiimHiiiimiiimiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiituiiiuiiiHuiiiiiiHiHmiiiiit? 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

M i  1  lac. ing  SliortHonis 

Dual  purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrovo  Hord,  Washingtonville,  N.Y. 


Dairy  Shorthorn  Bulls^*8 

Best  producing  strains.  Prices  $50  to  $  1  OO.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  them.  E.  J.  Easterbrook,  Corning,  N.Y. 
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Digs  Bee: 

Kills  the 


eeds 


Makes  a  Fine  Seed  Bed 


All  Sorts 


John  Deere-Syracuse 
Spring-Tooth  Harrow 


This  harrow’s  sharp  -  pointed, 
penetrating  teeth  work  the  seed 
bed  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
tearing  out  the  underground  roots, 
steams  and  weeds,  bringing  them 
to  the  surface. 

It  is  a  non-clogging  harrow — the 
frame  between  the  sections  has  a 
small  opening  in  the  front  which 
widens  toward  the  rear — there  is 
no  loading  or  choking  at  this  point. 
The  frames  are  also  slightly  raised 
at  the  rear  inner  ends,  and  the 


teeth  are  spaced  so  that  trash  nat¬ 
urally  works  toward  the  center  and 
through  the  opening. 

Both  you  and  your  horses  will 
appreciate  this  harrow — it  has  di¬ 
rect  draft — no  side  motion. 

Frames,  tooth  bars  and  teeth 
are  highest  quality  steel — extra 
strong  and  durable.  Teeth  have 
no  bolt  holes  to  weaken  them. 
Your  John  Deere  dealer  can  fur¬ 
nish  any  number  of  sections  you 
require;  also  tractor  hitch. 


Get  ahead  and  keep  ahead  of  the  weeds  by  using 
a  Syracuse  Spring-Tooth  Harrow.  Write  today  for 
free  booklet  describing  it.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  Booklet  DJ-637 


.  IQHNITDEERE 


Filtering  Cistern  Water 

I  have  noticed  several  articles  on  filter¬ 
ing  cistern  water.  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  brick  is  not  a  filter,  only  a 
strainer.  A  cistern  of  water  which  is  fil¬ 
tered  at  the  time  of  filling  will  not  remain 
sweet  for  a  long  time,  but  will  need  to  be 
filtered  as  used. 

'y  Perforated plate  Perforated  plate 

Side  of  Cistern \ 


are  of  low  voltage  they  are -a  source  of 
much  trouble  from  short  circuits  and 
grounds,  particularly .  on  account  of  the 
large  current  capacities  invariably  pres¬ 
ent.  E.  PURDY. 

New  York. 


<o 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

Potato  stocks  moderate.  They  are 

LIGHTEST  IN  THE  WEST.  OUTLOOK 

fairly  good.  Western  apples  hard 

TO  SELL. 

The  government’s  January  report  shows 
that  the  great  potato  shipping  States 
have  about  20,000,000  bushels  fewer  po¬ 
tatoes  left  to  sell  than  last  year — some 
25  per  cent  less.  The  comparative  de¬ 
crease  is  wholly  in  the  West.  This  is 
why  the  December  rise  began  at  Chicago 
where  was  felt  the  earliest  effect  of  the 
rather  light  supplies  in  Montana  and 
Wisconsin. 

GROWERS  HAVE  POTATOES 

There  is  nothing  for  growers  to  shout 
over.  The  remaining  supply  is  well  below 
the  tremendous  holdings  of  a  year  ago,  but 
it  is  still  the  second  largest  supply  in  five 
years.  Growers  have  over  seven-eights 
of  them.  Dealers  have  bought  only  spar¬ 
ingly  for  storage.  Plainly,  the  dealers 
have  not  yet  seen  much  indication  of 
profit  in  holding  potatoes  this  season. 
Ups  and  downs  of  prices  in  February 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MAUI  tAMQua  pi 
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WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

Upon  nearly  20,000  farms,  Rife  Rams  are  pumping  water 
steadily  without  expense  to  their  owners.  These  Rams  use 
the  force  of  falling  water  from  streams  or  springs  to  pump  a 


RIFE 

Hydraulic 

RAM 


Rif  E 
RAM 


r®T 


Your  Tractor  Will  Pull  a  Papec 

ANY  small  gas  engine,  developing  4  h.  p.  or 
„  better,  will  pull  an  R-10  Papec.  A  Fordson 
or  other  light  tractor  will  keep  an  N-13  or  L-16 

comfortably  busy.  If  you  have  a  heavy  tractor,  and  a  big  U 
crew,  the  K-19  Papec  will  handle  all  the  corn  you  can  x 
bring  to  it. 

Papec  sales  are  steadily  increasing.  This  calls  for  tre¬ 
mendous  output  and  our  especially  equipped  factory  is  kept 
busy  12  months  a  year— making  nothing  but  cutters.  It  is 
the  world's  largest  exclusive  cutter  factory.  It  gives  you  reallquality  at 
rock  bottom  prices.  Your  dollars  buy  more  in  a  Papec. 


A, 


V//Y  Wall 

TOP  VIEW 

Something  like  40  years  ago  a  friend 
was  having  a  bouse  built  here  and,  as  bis 
business  called  him  away,  be  asked  me  to 
look  after  the  job,  which  I  did.  The  un¬ 
derground  cistern  was  made  large  enough 
to  hold  100  barrels  and  was  filled  only  in 
the  Winter — no  Summer  water  was  ad¬ 
mitted.  After  it  was  cemented  a  stone 
and  mortar  wall  was  laid  along  one  side 
for  a  distance  of  8  ft.,  1  ft.  from  the  side 
wall  and  1  ft.  high,  and  extended  across 
one  end  to  the  side  wall,  closing  it  up. 

One  foot  from  the  closed  end  a  perforated 
galvanized  iron  plate  wras  put  in  parallel  were  due  mainly  to  weather  which  kept 

to  the  end  wall,  thus  making  a  place  1  ft.  back  shipments  for  awhile,  hut  they  soon 

lu  i-ue  cim  »  .  ,  caught  up  with  the  return  of  mild 

square  into  which  the  pump  pipe  en  i  .  weather.  Demand  is  good.  Reports  from 
At  the  other  end  of  the  1-ft.  wall  another  the  great  markets  show  large  increases  in 
perforated  galvanized  plate  was  placed,  supplies  received  this  year  and  last  year 

Snace  between  these  plates  was  filled  as  compared  with  the  preceding  five  years, 

space  ut-iwee  i  Another  condition  that  has  tended  to  sus¬ 

tain  prices  for  good  stock  is  the  rough 
quality  of  the  year’s  crop  in  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Dakotas. 
Inspectors  throw  out  so  many  that  ship¬ 
ments  may  total  less  than  expected.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  Spring  increase  of  shipments  will 
not  be  so  great  as  usual  because  many 
shipping  sections  have  kept  active  all 
through  the  mild  Winter. 

A  bag  of  100  lbs.  of  No.  1  potatoes  sells 
for  70c  in  Idaho  shipping  sections,  around 
$1  in  AYisconsin.  Minnesota,  and  Mich¬ 
igan  ;  about  $1.50  in  Maine  and  Western 
New  York.  It  brings  $1.25  in  Chicago 
and  about  $2  in  Boston  or  New  Ybrk. 
These  prices  are  30  to  50c  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  If  the  rest  of  the  crop  moves 
out  at  about  this  level,  holders  could  hard¬ 
ly  feel  disappointed  in  view  of  the  suf¬ 
ficient  supplies  in  sight  in  the  shipping 
sections. 


with  pulverized  charcoal  to  the  full  height 
of  the  1-ft.  wall,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  cemented  stone.  From  this  you  will 
see  that  all  the  water  which  came  to  the 
pump  was  freshly  filtered.  After  nine 
years  the  owner  thought  it  might  be  that 
the  charcoal  needed  to  be  changed,  but, 
on  uncovering  a  place  he  found  it  as 
sweet  as  when  put  in.  Some  years  later 
I  was  at  the  house  in  the  beat  of  Summer 
and  I  found  the  water  as  cold  as  I  could 
well  drink,  and  as  sweet  and  clear  as  any 
water  I  ever  tasted  or  saw.  The  sketch, 
shows  the  arrangement  of  filter. 


B. 


part  of  the  water  into  the  houses,  stables,  feed  lots  and  Irrigation 
systems.  They  work  night  and  day,  winter  and  summer. 

A  Rife  Ram  cannot  blow  down;  there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order.  It  needs  no  coal,  gasoline  or  other  fuel.  Costs  nothing  to  run 
and  requires  practically  no  attention.  Wherever  conditions  permit 
its  use,  the  Rife  Ram  is  by  far  the  most  economical  water  system 
to  be  had.  Someone  near  you  uses  a  Rife  Ram  and  will  verify  this. 

Our  experts  will  advise  you  fully  how  to  install  and  use  the  Ram. 
This  service  is  yours  for  the  asking.  If  you  have  a  stream  or  spring 
with  a  flow  of  3  gallons  per  minute  and  a  fall  of  3  feet,  we  can  save 
you  money.  Write  for  particulars. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

West  and  Cedar  Sts.  New  York  City 


One-compartment  Septic  Tank 

Is  a  one-compartment  septic  tank  a 
success?  If  so  how  big  must  it  be  for  a 
family  of  six?  I  am  located  on  side  hill, 
and  land  is  gravel.  Would  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  cement  bottom  in  tank?  Is 
there  anything  that  can  make  cement 
waterproof  in  making  a  cistern? 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  N.  J.  M. 

Yes,  a  single  compartment  septic  tank 
is  all  right  and  one  with  inside  dimensions 
of  6  ft.  in  length,  4  ft.  in  width  and  5Y2 
ft.  in  height  would  be  sufficiently  large 
for  any  family.  Without  a  watertight 
bottom.'  you  could  not  have  a  septic  tank, 
since  this  must  hold  the  liquids  entering 
it  until  the  solids  have  decomposed  and 
are  carried  away  in  the  outflowing  liquid. 

Concrete  is  made  waterproof  by  proper 
proportioning,  mixing  and  placing.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  add  any  special  sub¬ 
stance  for  that  purpose.  Use  clean  sand 
and  broken  stone  or  gravel,  in  proper 
proportion,  a  1  :2 :4  mixture  of  cement, 
sand  and  gravel  is  a  suitable  one  for  most 
farm  purposes  and  for  making  a  septic 
tank,  mix  thoroughly  while  dry  and  then 
add  enough  water  to  make  the  mass  of 
“quaky“  consistency,  put  in  place,  tamp 
and  complete  operation  without  allowing 
any  portion  of  the  structure  to  set  before 
another  part  is  added,  unless  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  for  making  a  union  between  old 
and  new  are  taken.  You  will  find  instruc¬ 
tions  for  building  septic  tanks  in  previous 
issues  of  this  paper  and  in  a  bulletin  is¬ 
sued  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  M.  b.  d. 


Write  for  catalog  and 
U.  S.  Gov’t  Bulletin 
“Making  and  Feeding 
Silage.”  They  tell  how¬ 
to  make  your  silo  pay 
bigger  profits.  Both  free  to 
siloowners. 


Fire  From  Short  Circuit 

An  item  on  page  1241  relates  to  auto¬ 
mobile  fire  resulting  from  short  circuits 
on  the  storage  battery  circuits.  The 
writer  knows  of  a  number  of  fires  caused 
by  short  circuits  or  heavy  grounds  on 
storage  battery  circuits  of  cars  standing 
in  garages.  Not  very  long  ago  I  stepped 
out  of  my  car  in  a  large  service  station 
late  in  the  evening.  On  this  particular' 
occasion  the  roads  were  very  wet  and  the 
car  was  drenched.  For  some  reason  I 
walked  around  my  car,  and  while  doing 
this  heard  a  noise  like  air  escaping  from 
a  tire.  Examination  showed  all  tires  to 
‘be  in  good  condition,  but  the  noise  per¬ 
sisting.  I  continued  the  search  for  the 
source  of  same,  and  soon  found  a  -wet 
ground  on  the  storage  battery  feeder, 
which  was  already  smoking. 

I  might  mention  that  I  am  an  elec¬ 
trical  engineer  and  expert  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  and  have  had  considerable  to  do 
with  storage  batteries,  and  know  that 
while  as  a  rule  storage  battery  circuits 


THE  WEST  IS  STRUGGLING 

The  West  is  struggling  to  sell  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  great  boxed  apple  crop. 
They  have  succeeded  in  exporting  more 
than  three  million  boxes  and  have  cap¬ 
tured  many  new  markets.  But  they  . have 
some  apples  left  with  the  outlook  rather 
hopeless  for  any  price  equal  to  fair  cost 
of  production. 

It  is  reported  that  many  farms  are  for 
sale  in  the  box  apple  region,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  Northwest,  at  prices  about 
equal  to  the  mortgage,  sometimes  less. 
Reports  from  the  land  agencies  and  banks 
show  in  cold  facts  and  figures  the  terrible 
strain  that  has  been  endured  by  Western 
farming  interests  the  past  three  years. 

Eastern  apples  cost  less  to  produce  and 
probably  show’  a  fair  net  to  the  grower 
on  basis  of  city  prices  around  $4  per 
barrel.  Best  standard  grades  of  apples 
from  New  York  and  Michigan  sell  in 
Chicago  market  at  about  the  same  price 
per  bushel.  That  is,  Northern  Spys  at 
$6  per  barrel  may  be  compared  with  boxed 
Winesaps  at  $2  per  box.  The  Spy  often 
tops  the  market  for  Eastern  apples.  It 
is  an  excellent  variety  in  the  cool  climate 
and  rather  heavy  soil.,  for  which  it  is 
adapted.  It  needs  cultivation  to  obtain 
good  fruit,  and  also  some  patience  until 
it  is  ready  to  bear  full  crops. 

RED  ONIONS  SCARCE 

Yellow  onions  sell  from  $2-$2.25  per 
100  lbs.  in  producing  sections,  and  mostly 
at  $2.25-$2.75  in  the  cities.  The  situation 
is  rather  quiet  but  with  no  special  fea¬ 
tures  except  the  scarcity  of  red  onions 
which  the  Southwest  seems  to  wrant  at 
any  price.  Probably  the  heavy  supply  of 
Spanish  onions  is  the  main  reason  why 
with  a  lighter  crop,  the  price  of  onions  in 
general  is  no  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Cabbage  markets  have  been  weak  under 
the  increasing  supplies  of  new7  cabbage 
from  Texas  and  Florida.  A  few  growlers 
in  Western  New  York  still  have  cabbage 
to  sell  and  are  receiving  around  $20  per 
ton,  which  is  exactly  the  prevailing  quo¬ 
tation  for  Texas  cabbage  as  sold  by  grow'- 
ers.  Of  the  two  regions,  there  is  mostly 
satisfaction  in  Texas  because  the  cost  and 
risk  of  the  cabbage  crop  is  considered 
greater  in  that  section  than  in  the  best 
Northern  cabbage  regions.  E.  b.  f. 


“Do  you  think  the  new  .sheriff  can  stop 
gambling  in  Crimson  Gulch?”  “Shouldn’t 
he  surprised.”  answered  Cactus  Joe. 
“First  thing  he  did  was  to  bet  $500  he 
could.” — Washington  Star. 
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A  new  year  dawns  on  the  farm 
with  the  coming  of  spring  work. 

Whether  it  is  to  be  one  of  profit 
on  your  farm  quite  frequently 
depends  on  the  use  you  are  able 
to  make  of  the  time  when  the 
soil  is  just  right  for  breaking 
and  seeding. 

Many  thousands  of  farmers 
face  this  new  year  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  their  labors  will 
be  rewarded  to  the  utmost. 
Their  Fordson  power  assures 
that  spring  work  will  be 
done  when  it  should  be  done. 


CARS  ■  TRUCKS  •  TRACTORS 
Ask  Any  Ford  Dealer 
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Write  today  for 
this  free  book. 


Pay  for  Your  Silo 
From  Extra  Profits 

Most  Libera!  Terms  Ever  Offered  to  Sito  Owners 


YOU  can  now  secure  the  famous  Harder  Silo,  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  new  Harder -Victor  Front  on  terms 
that  will  make  the  silo  pay  for  itself  through  feed  saved 
and  increased  milk  flow. 

A  small  cash  payment  will  put  a  Harder  Silo  upon  the  farm  of 
any  responsible  farmer.  The  remaining  payments  may  be  spread 
over  an  entire  year.  If  you  have  put  off  buying  a  silo  because  of 
the  cost,  investigate  the  Harder  now  and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  extra 
profits  from  your  dairy. 

Never  before  have  you  been  offered  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
high-grade  silo  on  such  liberal  terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  longer 
put  off  owning  this  money-saving  and  money-making  piece  of 
farm  equipment. 

The  Hew  Harder  Better  Than  Ever 

The  Harder  is  air-tight  and  stays  air-tight.  It  is  made  of  se¬ 
lected  grades  of  the  best  silo  woods  — especially  treated  to  give 
long  life.  The  first  silos,  erected  in  1897,  are  still  making  money 
for  their  owners  after  more  than  twenty-five  years  service. 

The  new  Harder-Victor  Front  provides  an  absolutely  air-tight 
continuous  door  that  remains  permanently  in  the  silo — a  great 
convenience  as  every  feeder  knows.  This  magnificent  door  is  built 
up  in  layers  — will  not  buckle.  A  single  movement  of  the  hand 
locks  it  securely  into  place. 

The  Harder  is  easy  to  put  together,  you  can  do  the  work  your¬ 
self,  saving  the  cost  of  erection.  John  T.  Schang,  Yorkshire,  N.Y., 
writes:  “The  silo  is  a  dandy.  I  put  her  up  alone;  everything  went 
together  fine.  The  roof  and  all  present  a  fine  appearance.” 

Send  for  “Saving  With  Silos 99 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  full  details  concerning  the  New  Harder 
Payment  Plan.  Delay  means  loss  of  profits.  Write  today. 

Handy  Pocket  Record  Book— FREE 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our  book,  “Saving  With  Silos”,  new  edi¬ 
tion.  Tell  us  how  many  cows  you  are  milking  and  we’ll  send  also 
a  handy  Pocket  Record  Book  which  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
keep  track  of  income  and  outgo. 

Harder  Manufacturing  Corporation 


Tie  w  Ha  rder-  Vic¬ 
tor  Front  com¬ 
bines  beauty  and 
strength  —  the 
greatest  silo  im¬ 
provement  in  ten 
year  s. 


Dowel- spline  at 
stave  end  insures 
a  tight  joint  and  a 
rigid  silo. 


Box  C 


Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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Arc  Easier,  to  Buy 


Other 

Harder  Features: 

Beveled  staves  with  deep, 
square  tongues  and  grooves  give 
perfect  contact,  whatever  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  silo. 

The  staves  are  thoroughly 
dowelled  together  —  not  merely 
matched.  They  can’t  slip. 

Only  select  timberis  used.  Gam¬ 
brel  Roof  adds  four  feet  to  the 
silo  capacity.  Gives  you  a  full 
silo  after  the  settling. 

Harder  Anchors  hold  the  silo 
solid  as  an  oak.  No  gale  can 
blow  down  a  Harder  silo. 

Continuous  steel  hoops  of  great 
strength.  Easy  to  adjust. 

Special  acid  and  decay-resist¬ 
ing  wood  preservative  supplied 
for  inside  of  silo.  Also  Siloseal 
for  joints.  These  lengthen  the 
life  of  the  silo. 

5^.  Absolutely  air-tight.  Silage 
keeps  sweet  the  year  round. 

Safe  and  convenient  ladder 


I 


HUD 

HAYING  TOOLS 

( Formerly 
Strickler) 

Why  put  up  with 
a  faulty  carrier? 
Put  a  HUDSON 

(Adjustable)  on 

your  old  track — 

and  torget  your 

troubles. 

The  Hudson  Patented 
DEADLOCK  insures pos- 
itiveaction  of  carrier  both 
in  raising  and  moving 
load  and  in  returning  car¬ 
rier  for  next  load.  Car¬ 
riers  for  steel,  cable  or 
wood  tracks,  4  or  8 
wheels;  for  fork  or  slings. 

HUDSON  HAY  TRACK  is  the  strongest 
made.  Doubly  strong  at  joints.  If  necessary 
the  HUDSON  takes  a  whole  ton  load  at  once. 

,  Be  sure  to  see  it.  Ask  your  HOME  TOWN 
I  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  us. 

—  mwm&m  MF@.eo.  - 

Dept.  486  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Insist 
on  the 
HUDSON 
Dead- lock 
Carriers 


ROOFING 

1 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Exeell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.45  per  100 
jq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
'only  $4.80.  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROGFEKG  ONLY  $  I  °5, 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  Bold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  50|i“:i^d.Bomo 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  "Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230 M UNCI E,  IND. 


FENCING 


3  or  4  ft.  height, 
alone  Highways. 


Used 


We  manufacture  a  ready  made 
Cedar  Picket  andGalvanizedWire 
Fence— i  nterwoven  —  Painted 
Green— Red — or  Plain— made  in 
extensively  for  Snow  Protection 


Excellent  for  chicken,  stock  or  any  yards.  __  Write  for 
priceB  and  catalog  Agents  wanted.  - 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO,,  12  Logan  St,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


Cut  Your  Cost — You  Can  Do  It 

By  writing  for  our  1924  Spring 
'Special  on  wire  fence,  metal  roofing, 
posts,  and  paint.  Get  this  before 
you  buy. 

We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Consumers’  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 
P.  0.  Box  No.  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Filled  Milk 

What  is  filled  milk,  and  why  is  it  made 
when  milk  is  so  cheap?  C.  w.  E. 

New  York.  . 

When  butter  fat  is  taken  out  of  whole 
milk,  or  in  other  words  when  milk  is 
skimmed  and  a  cheap  fat  is  mixed  or  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  skim-milk,  the  new 
mixture  is  called  filled  milk. 

The  cheap  fat  used  is  usually  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  costing  about  nine  cents  a  pound, 
and  the  purpose  is  to  pass  the  bogus 
mixture  off  on  consumers  as  the  genuine 
milk,  or  when  its  real  mixture  is  ad¬ 
mitted  as  something  just  as  good.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  these  cheap 
vegetable  oils  do  not  contain  the  vitamines 
or  vitalizing  properties  necessary  to  ani¬ 
mal  and  human  life  which  are  found  in 
butter  fats  and  whole  milk. 


Apple  Pomace  for  Dairy  Feed 

Several  years  since  a  friend  owning 
property  directly  across  the  street  from 
ours  erected  a  cider  mill  intending  to 
manufacture  vinegar  commercially.  It 
not  proving  remunerative,  he  quit  the 
business  and  continued  the  mill  simply 
for  custom  work.  lie  tried  to  induce  my¬ 
self  and  my  son  to  look  up  the  value  of 
the  pomace  as  a  fertilizer,  but  we  were 
not  impressed.  As  the  business  became 
lighter  he  moved  one  of  his  large  storage 
tanks  nearer  his  mill  and  converted  it 
into  a  silo  to  care  for  the  waste.  The 
pomace  was  taken  by  a  carrier  as  it  left 
the  press  and  dumped  into  this  silo.  Still 
nobody  seemed  to  care  to  haul  it  away  as 
a  food  for  stock  and  the  quantity  ac¬ 
cumulated. 

Last  Spring  we  rented  our  farm  to  a 
man  who  had  for  a  number  of  years  been 
our  assistant  on  the  farm,  a  practical 
farmer.  Being  short  of  corn  silage  last 
Fall  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
pomace  food.  He  soon  found  his  cows 
would  eat  the  pomace  about  as  well  as 
corn  silage.  As  he  fed  it  down  until  he 
came  to  what  was  stored  in  1922  he 
found  the  product  in  a  complete  state  of 
preservation  after  6  or  8  inches  were 
removed,  and  that  the  cows  still  ate  it 
as  well  as  before.  I  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  keeping  corn  silage  over  a  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  I  am  sure  it  could  not  be  kept 
in  a  better  state  than  the  pomace.  If 
kept  from  the  air  it  seems  to  keep  in¬ 
definitely. 

As  to  its  feeding  value,  the  farmer 
thinks  it  ranks  well  up  with  corn.  He 
feeds  a  large  scoop  shovel  of  it  to  each 
cow  twice  a  day,  with  about  one  pound  of 
grain  for  each  three  pounds  of  milk  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  cow.  Ilis  roughage  is 
good,  consisting  of  mixed  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy,  with  a  large  sprinkling  of  Alfalfa. 
He  has  not  yet  opened  his  corn  silo  and 
still  has  quite  a  lot  of  pomace  at  least 
two  years  old.  l*ou  do  not  have  to  pack 
it  hard  in  the  silo  ;  just  level  it  off  and 
it  will  pack  itself  and  keep  indefinitely. 
To  get  it  from  the  silo  a  strong  manure 
fork  is  used.  g.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

I  noticed  an  inquiry  about'  feeding 
apple  pomace,  and  will  give  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  it.  Apple  pomace  may  be  put 
in  a  silo  with  as  good  results  as  corn. 
The  silo  should  be  protected  from  the 
cold  as  the  pomace  freezes  very  easily 
and  if  there  is  frost  in  it,  it  is  not  safe 
to  feed  as  it  will  cause  scours  and  other 
intestinal  disorders.  My  silo  is  inside 
the  barn  with  hay  on  three  sides  so  does 
not  freeze.  I  think  it  would  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  fill  an  ordinary  stave  silo  "with 
pomace  if  it  were  situated  outside  and 
the  temperature  much  below  freezing  for 
long  periods. 

The  sooner  it  is  put  into  the  silo  after 
pressing  the  better.  I  throw  it  into  the 
silo  with  a  shovel  right  from  the  wagon 
as  my  silo  runs  clear  to  the  barn  cellar, 
and  I  do  not  fill  it  any  higher  than  I  can 
easily  throw  from  a  wagon  in  the  barn 
floor.  I  tread  each  load  and  smooth  it 
off.  I  have  never  fed  it  in  Summer.  It 
always  keeps  perfectly  until  gone.  Don't 
have  too  large  a  silo  ;  10x24  will  feed  20 
cows  through  the  Winter ;  35  lbs.  per  dav 
is  about  right  for  a  large  cow,  an  ordi¬ 
nary  shovel  is  the  only  tool  necessary. 
I  feed  twice  a  day  and  throw  the  ~”ain 
on  the  pomace.  I  think  as  a  feed  it  is 
equal  to  corn  silage.  w,  c.  d. 

Massachusetts. 


We  had  January  thaws  most  of  the 
month,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days, 
when  the  mercury  went  below  the  cipher. 
We  had  no  sleighing  up  to  Jan.  31;  the 
fields  are  as  bare  as  in  November.  Late- 
sown  wheat  is  taking  it  hard.  Very  little 
ice  has  been  secured  as  yet  on  Canan¬ 
daigua  Lake.  Farmers  and  grangers  are 
aroused  on  the  school  question,  largely 
attended  meetings  voting  against  the  bill. 
Auctions  are  being  held  and  many 
changes  being  made.  Farmers  busy  do¬ 
ing  their  chores  and  finding  means  to  pay 
I  the  high  taxes.  E.  T.  b. 

I  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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ROSS  is  the 
Best  Silo  Made” 

From  every  part  of  the  country,  we  have  let¬ 
ters  proving  that  the  fire-proof,  acid- 
proof  Ross  is  a  money-saver  —  a  superior 
silo  in  many  ways.  Hundreds  of  owners  say: 
"It’s  the  best  silo  made!  " 

The  ROSS 

IN-DE-STR-UCPO 

SILO 


G  alvanized 
Metal 


Air-tight,  fieeze-proof— perfect  sil¬ 
age  alv/aytl  The  tried  and  proved 
metal  silo,  built  for  life-time  service. 
Write  us— for  facts  about  superior 
Ross  Service,  just  as  your  neighbors 
have,  told  them  to  us.  Write  for 
them  today. 

Agents  and  Dealers: 

Write  for  proposition. 

E.W.  RossEn8M““0rCo. 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Ross  In-de-str- 
uct-O  Galvanized  Metal  Silos. 

Successors  to  theE.  W.  Ross 
Co.,  Est.  1850 

Desk  109  Springfield,  Ohio 


It’s  filled  with  silo  informatio 
valuable  facts  to  assist  you  in 
buying  right.  Filled  with  pic¬ 
tures,  blue  prints,  etc.  to 
prove  that  CHAMPION  SILOS, 
made  of  oil  filled  material,  are  best, 
cheapest,  most  satisfactory,  permanent 
ailo  on  the  market.  , 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 
I.  CHAMPION  SILOS,  where- 
1  by  with  special  discounts, , 

|  freight  allowance,  terms, 
low  price,  you  get  this  fam-  . 
ous  silo  right  now  on  a  real 
bargain  basis.  2.  WINNER 
SILOS,  cheapest  good  silo 
ever  offered,  just  the  Bilo 
for  the  man  who  wants  I 

r- _ silo  profits  on  small- 

est  possible 
.  investment.  . 
r 3.  CLUB  OFFER! 

Wherel  several  f 
neighbors  bay  at  \ 
one  time,  weteive 
extra  discount, 
freight  allowances. 

_  terms,  etc.  Write  today, 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 

i35  ft  Mitchell  Bldg.,  SprlngfleU 


Write 
for  . 
Silo 
Book 
Today 


[AGENTS 
|  WANTED 

I  We  still 
[  have  some 
desirab  l*o 
territory 
open  for 
Rents, 

.  Afrit© 

V today 


Meet 

Every  requirement 

of  the 

Dairyman  and 
Exacting  Farmer 


This  is  a  splendid  A.  S.  M.  E. 
50-pound  boiler  for  the  practical 
dairyman  and  farmer.  Used  to 
generate  steam  for  sterilizing  milk¬ 
ing  utensils,  heating  water  for. 
washing  and  butchering,  steam¬ 
ing  feed,  etc. 


An  easy  steamer.  Write  for 
complete  specifications. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited 

Engine  * — Boilers — Sawmill* 
Thresher* — Potato  Digger* 

Box  430  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


BOSCH 


Type  600  Ignition  System  For 

FORDS 

Itisnotjustatimer.but  acorn- 
plete  ignition  system— Makes 
a  wonderful  improvement  in 
Fords— insures  quick,  easy 
starts,  more  power  on  thehills, 
smooth  running  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Ask  about  SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER,  giving  deal¬ 
er's  name. 

American  8o$cfi  Magneto  Corp. 

Box  2610  Springfield,  Mass.  Aw  . 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  with  Brewers’  Grains 

We  can  secure  a  good  supply  of  dried 
brewers’  grains.  What  shall  we  mix  with 
them  to  make  a  good  feed  for  dairy  cows? 
We  would  like  to  have  a  good  ration  for 
work  horses  where  we  could  mix  these 
grains  in  the  ration.  Mixed  hay  is  used. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  b.  h. 

Dry  brewers’  grains,  if  they  are  of  the 
old-fashioned  quality,  carry  about  24  per 
cent  of  protein.  Nowadays  much  of  the 
material  sold  as  brewers’  grains  is  vine 
gar  grains  or  yeast  grains.  The  last  two 
named  products  are  high  in  fiber,  low  in 
digestibility,  and  are  not  as  palatable  as 
genuine  dry  brewers’  grains.  You  are  for¬ 
tunate  if  you  can  secure  a  product  of  this 
sort,  because  when  properly  combined 
with  other  feeding  stuffs  they  add  greatly 
to  the  palatability  and  digestibility  of  a 
ration.  The  following  combination  would 
give  you  a  24  per  cent  protein  feed,  pro¬ 
vided  the  ingredients  were  of  standard 
analysis  and  good  quality,  which  is  desir¬ 
able  to  feed  cows  yielding  more  than  10 
lbs.  of  milk  per  day  where  mixed  hay  is 
fed  for  roughage  and  silage  is  available 
for  succulence :  .300  lbs.  of  corn  or  hom¬ 
iny  meal,  200  lbs.  dry  brewers’  grains,  150 
lbs.  linseed  meal,  150  lbs.  gluten  meal,  100 
lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

One  pound  of  this  grain  mixture  ought 
to  produce  Sx/2  lbs.  of  milk.  The  grain 
should  be  distributed  in  accordance  wirh 
the  milk  yield  of  each  individual  cow. 

For  work  horses  the  dry  brewers’ 
grains  can  substitute  very  nicely  for  oats, 
and  when  combined  with  corn  make  a 
splendid  combination.  For  work  horses 
doing  regular  work,  a  ration  consisting 
of  four- parts  of  cracked  -or  shelled  corn, 
three  parts  of  dry  brewers’  grains  and 
three  parts  of  wheat  bran  is  proposed. 
During  the  early  Spring  it  would  be  well 
to  add  a  sprinkling  of  linseed  meal  to  this 
combination.  This  product  seems  to  add 
a  glossy  appearance  to  the  coat  and  makes 
it  possible  for  horses  to  “shed  off”  easier 
and  earlier.  Timothy  hay  is  the  best 
roughage  for  horses. 


Potatoes  for  Cows 

At  present  I  am  feeding  my  cows  small 
potatoes,  cut,  one  10-qt.  pail  once  a  day, 
divided  between  the  three.  Am  I  feeding 
too  much  or  not  enough?  Farmers  around 
here  tell  me  potatoes  will  make  cows  poor, 
have  no  value  as  feed,  and  will  make  cows 
lose  their  calves.  My  cows  came  up  on 
their  milk  when  I  began  feeding,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  will 
have  a  bad  effect.  I  can  get  potatoes  at 
75c  per  bushel.  Would  they  be  better 
than  beet  pulp?  I  have  never  fed  beet 
pulp  and  would  like  to  know  how  much 
water  to  use  on  2 y2  lbs.  of  pulp,  and 
should  the  water  be  boiling,  and  how  long 
should  it  soak?  .Should  the  grain  be  fed 
on  the  beet  pulp  or  alone?  I  am  sprink¬ 
ling  grain  on  the  potatoes.  Is  there 
enough  nutrition  in  beet  pulp  or  potatoes 
so  that  I  can  reduce  the  grain  fed  to  an 
appreciable  extent?  I  notice  in  answer 
to  R.  A.  W.,  page  108,  Prof.  Minkler 
says :  “When  beet  pulp  is  fed  with  a  poor 
roughage,  it  is  surprising  the  increased 
amount  of  milk  that  will  result.”  Does 
the  increase  in  milk  flow  decrease  the 
cream  content?  Some  of  my  farmer 
friends  say  that  potatoes  will  lower  the 
test.  Is  this  so?  g.  a.  w. 

Potatoes  would  be  inferior  to  beet 
pulp,  and  at  75c  a  bushel  would  be  an  ex¬ 
pensive  source  of  digestible  nutrien:s. 
The  value  of  potatoes  in  a  ration  is  to 
stimulate  the  appetite  so  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  will  consume  an  increased  amount 
of  wholesome  food.  There  is  some  suc¬ 
culence,  of  course,  in  the  potatoes ;  they 
are  largely  water,  but  they  do  not  stimu¬ 
late  the  flow  of  digestive  juices,  as  does 
beet  pulp  or  other  succulent  feeds. 

It  is  nonsense  to  assume  that  potatoes 
will  cause  abortion,  but  it  is  true  that  if 
they  are  fed  in  too  great  a  quantity  they 
will  have  a  tendency  to  dry  up  a  cow,  or 
at  least  shorten  her  lactation  period.  Of 
course  if  a  cow’s  daily  diet  was  restricted 
to  potatoes  she  would  soon  get  poor,  be¬ 
cause  potatoes  carry  such  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  water  and  such  a  relatively 
low  amount  of  dry  matter.  The  amount 
that  you  are  feeding  a  10-qt.  pail  once  a 
day,  divided  among  three  cows,  is  quite 
enough,  and  I  dare  say  that  when  you 
substitute  beet  pulp  for  potatoes  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  increase  in  the  flow 
of  milk. 

One  unit  or  pound  of  beet  pulp  will 
require  about  five  units  or  5  lbs.  of  water 


FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE 


Pictures  the  Kodak  JVay 

What  a  wealth  of  picture  possibilities 
the  farm  affords!  In  the  illustration  above 
Billy  learns  the  first  step  to  mapJe  sugar — 
a  picture  that  tells  a  story.  The  orchard  in 
bud  —  a  picture  that  records.  The  thir¬ 
teen  chicks,  hatched  from  thirteen  of  your 
prize  setting  eggs — a  picture  that  sells. 

And  it’s  all  so  easy  the  Kodak  way — the  simple, 
sure  way  that  gives  you  the  picture  plus  the  date  and 
title — a  complete,  authentic  record — written  on  the 
film  by  means  of  the  autographic  feature. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.50  up 
At  your  dealer  s 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SAFE  |  •  Safe  as  a  good  farm  mortgage 

■  and  far  more  convenient 

Federal  Farm  LoanBonds 

Interest  Sure— Readily  Salable— Safe— Tax-free 

These  Bonds  are  equivalent  to  first  mortgages  on  improved 
farms  in  New  England,  NewYork  and  New  Jersey  — all  cultiva'ed 
by  their  owners.  The  twelve  powerful  Federal  Land  Banks  gui  r- 
antee  prompt  payment  of  interest  and  principal.  Can  be  had  in 
.  .  ^  _  amounts  of  $40, $100,  $500,  $1000  and  up.  For  details  write  to 

4/2%  V  The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


McWhorter 

No.  21  Hand 
Fertilizer 
Distributor 


Capacity: 
SO  lbs. 


nisips^i 


Extreme 
width 
30  inches 


SPREADS  FERTILIZER  EVENLY 

Every  market  gardener  needs  this 
McWhorter  Fertilizer  Distributor— long  the 
standard  throughout  the  Eastern  and  South¬ 
ern  States.  Spreads  fertilizer  (or  lime)  in  the 
furrow,  beside  the  growing  crop  or  broadcast 
to  a  width  of  30  inches.  Instantly  regulated 
to  sow  from  200  lbs.  to  a  ton  per  acre.  Force 
Feed  Belt  assures  even  distribution.  Stron, 
light  and  simple.  Any  man  or  boy  can  hand 
it  and  do  a  first-class  job.  Quickly  pays  fo 
itself  in  time  and  fertilizer  saved. 

Write  for  price  and  FREE  booklet. 


Shipping  wt.  85  lbs.  BATEMAN  BROS.,  Inc.,  624-A  South  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Send  for  catalog  and  get  our  attractive 
proposition  for  early  buyers. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  510,  Salem,  Ohio 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  E.  Armstrong  Robert* 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  SI  .50. 
For  sale  by 

THE  _ 

RURAL  NEW-VORffl® 
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Most  Economical 
for  Farm  Service 


Priced  low,  the  Speed  Wagon  saves  in 
first  cost. 

Brute  endurance  for  a  quarter- million 
miles  of  service  brings  depreciation  costs 
to  a  remarkably  low  figure. 

Oversized  vital  parts  and  unusual  accessi¬ 
bility  mean  freedom  from  repair  bills. 

Roadability  and  traction  qualities  reduce 
the  cost  of  enforced  idleness. 

Liberal  load  capacity  (500  to  2500  lbs.) 
saves  the  expense  of  frequent  double  trips. 

Relatively  light  chassis  weight,  pneumatic 
cord  tires,  superior  engine  efficiency,  —  all 
contribute  to  remarkable  fuel  economy. 

That  the  Speed  Wagon  is  the  cheapest 
commercial  car  for  farm  service  is  proved 
by  such  facts  as  the  above. 

Twelve  standard  bodies.  Chassis,  <1185  at 
Lansing,  plus  tax.  Designed  and  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  big  Reo  Shops,  —  not 
assembled.  Nearly  100,000  in  operation.- 

REO  JMOTMt  CAIt  COMPANY,  Lansing, Mich. 

a 


i 


Delivered '  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Dehorn  with  the  Keystone 


Dehorn  your  cattle  in 
the  modern  humane 
way.  No  crushing— a 
single  stroke  does  the 
work.  Dehorned  cows 
and  steers  are  gentler  and  safer. 

The  Keystone  is  sold  on  a  money-back 

guarantee.  We  also  make  Keystone 
lull  Staffs.  Write  for  circular. 

IAS.  SCULLY 

Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa, 


F  your  silo  is  just  beginning  to  show  weakness 


Weakened 
or  Collapsed 


SILOS 


for  complete  saturation.  Beet  pulp 
should  be  soaked  for  12  hours  before  feed¬ 
ing,  and  enough  water,  either  warm  or 
cold,  added  so  that  the  material  will  be 
flaky,  but  not  mushy.  Beet  pulp  is  not 
only  palatable  but  nutritious  and  seems 
to  increase  the  digestibility  and  value  of 
companion  feeds.  On  the  basis  of  5  lbs, 
of  the  dry  beet  pulp  per  cow  per  day, 
and  assuming  that  your  cows  will  go  out 
to  grass  early  in  May,  it  would  require  a 
ton  of  beet  pulp  to  carry  three  cows  until 
pasture  grass  is  available.  Sprinkle  the 
grain  over  the  beet  pulp  after  it  has  been 
placed  in  the  cow’s  feed  box  or  manger. 

The  ability  of  a  cow  to  give  milk  high 
or  low  in  butterfat,  or,  in  other  words, 
high- or  low  in  cream  content,  depends 
upon  her  breeding  and  inheritance,  rath¬ 
er  than  upon  the  ration  fed.  One  cannot 
feed  a  Holstein  cow  a  ration  rich  in  car-  ■ 
bohydrates  and  succeed  in  having  her 
produce  Jersey  milk.  Any  sudden  change 
iu  a  ration  is  likely  temporarily  to  modify 
the  butterfat  content  of  the  milk;  but  it 
is  common  knowledge  that  the  quality  of 
milk  cannot  be  substantially  modified  oy 
making  alterations  in  the  daily  ration. 
Of  course  a  cow  in  normal  condition  that 
is  in  good  flesh  and  vigor  will  produce 
milk  more  nearly  normal  than  would  re¬ 
sult  iu  case  she  were  poor  or  under¬ 
nourished.  Oftentimes  cows  that  freshen 
carrying  an  abundance  of  flesh  produce 
milk  containing  more  butterfat.  I  sually, 
however,  as  cows  advance  in  their  lacta¬ 
tion  period  there  is  some  slight  increase 
in  the  butterfat,  or,  as  you  may  term  it. 


Penetrate® 

Softens 

Restores 


For  healing  any  external  hurt  on 
your  cows,  or  other  livestock,  rely  on 
Bag  Balm.  This  wonderful  healing, 
penetrating  ointment  protects  the 
wound,  restores  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motes  quick  healing  of  any  cut,  scratch, 
bruise  or  inflammation. 


an  increase  in  the  cream  line. 


Feeding  Young  Pigs 

Would  you  give  me  full  information  on 
what  to  feed  young  pigs  six  or  seven 
\yeeks  old?  About  what  weight  would 
thev  be  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  months  .; 
They  have  a  warm  place  and  are  well 
taken  care  of.  I  have  lots  of  skim-milk 
for  them. 

■New  York. 

If  you  have  tin  abundance  of  skim-milk 
it  will  be  a  simple  problem  to  provide  a 
ration  that  will  enable  your  hogs  to  at¬ 
tain  a  weight  of  175  or  200  lbs.  when 
they  are  seven  months  old.  Ordinarily  u 
is  a  conservative  estimate  to  expect  pigs 
to  gain  approximately  1  lb.  a  day.  A 
mixture  consisting  of  five  parts  of  yel¬ 
low  eorumeal,  three  parts  of  white  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  two  parts  of  ground  oats,  is 
proposed.  This  combination  should  be 
used  until  the  pigs  weigh  about  75  lbs., 
at  which  time  the  mixture  should  be 
changed  to  seven  parts  of  corn  and  three 
parts  of  ground  oats.  It  is  advisable  to 
allow  4  or  5  lbs.  of  skim-milk  for  each 
pound  of  dry  grain  fed.  This  method  will 
preclude  the  necessity  for  using  digester 
tankage  or  meat  scrap  to  supply  the  ani¬ 
mal  protein.  If  you  do  not  have  enough 
skim-millc  so  that  this  ration  can  be  used, 
then  it  would  be  advisable  to  include 
either  5  per  cent  of  digester  tankage  or  S 
per  cent  of  linseed  meal  in  your  grain 
mixture. 

Keep  before  the  pigs,  if  they  are  con¬ 
fined  in  dry  lots,  a  mixture  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  salt  and  ground  limestone. 
If  possible,  let  the  growing  pigs  nibble 
away  at  the  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  leafy  and  well  cured. 

For  pigs  six  or  seven  weeks  old,  fre¬ 
quent  feedings  are  advantageous  and 
there  is  also  an  advantage  in  allowing 
the  pigs  some  cracked  or  shelled  corn  to 
chew  on.  They  seem  to  like  to  hear  the 
cracking  of  the  corn,  and  do  well  when 
this  practice  is  inaugurated.  It  is  not  <o 
essential  that  pigs  be  kept  iu  a  warm 
place  as  it  is  that  they  be  supplied  with 
dry  bedding  and  kept  in  clean  quarters. 


Beans  for  Sheep 

I  have  fed  Cull  beans  five  Winters  to 
sheep  alone,  and  consider  them  better 
than  any  other  grain  for  breeding  ewes. 
But,  mixed  with  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
with  corn  and  oats  makes  a  better  ration. 
Would  strongly  advise  against  grinding, 
as  I  tried  grinding  one  lot  and  was  tin- 
able  to  get  more  than  half  the  flock  to 
eat  them  ground.  But,  whole,  sprinkled 
with  salt  or  other  grain,  they  take  to 
them  readily.  F.  F.  CUTLEB. 

Pennsylvania. 


Bag  Balm  especially  valuable  in 
treating  any  injury  to  the  udder  or  teats. 
The  delicate  cells  of  this  organ  are  very 
easily  injured  and  unless  quickly  and 
properly  cared  for  do  not  heal  in  their 
original  structure.  Bag  Balm  restores 
and  rebuilds  the  tissues  so  that  there 
will  be  no  interference  with  normal 
milk  flow. 

Soft,  silky  udders  have  a  lot  to  do  with  full 
milk  yield— aa  well  aa  eaay  milking.  Keep 
Bag  Balm  on  hand  for  any  healing  emer¬ 
gency.  Very  useful  In  cases  of  Caked  Bag. 
Bunches,  Cow  Pox. 

Big  10-ounce  package,  only  60c  at  general 
stores,  feed  dealers  and  druggists.  Free 
booklet.  “Dairy  Wrinkles”  by  writing  us. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


FREE  2-OUNCE  SAMPLE  I 

Dairy  A»*oci»tion  Co.,  LyodonyilU,  VL  B2)  , 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Bag  Balm  * 

My  name.... . . . | 

Address  . } 

Dealer's  name  . * 


^  Dealer  s  name  . . 


Wonderful  values  in  high-powered  but  low- 
priced  land,  within  an  hour's  ride  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  the  most  interesting  city  in  the  country 
5  to  500  acres  of  fine  farmland  available  for 
all  kinds  of  farming. 

Good  roads  to  Washington,  an  hour  away,  and 
to  Baltimore,  seventh  city,  two  hours  away. 
Bus.  railroad  and  steamer  lines  to  both  cities. 
All  the  advantages  of  the  city,  with  the  profit 
opportunities  of  fertile  but  low-priced  farm¬ 
land.  Send  for  the  whole  story. 

Southern  Maryland  Immigration 
Commission,  College  Park,  Md. 


Try  this  mixer 


concreting  on  the  farm  pays.  Put  down 
concrete  floors,  sidewalks,  foundations,  etc. 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  It  turns  out  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  full  of  concrete  a  minute.  Do  aw  ay^ 
w  ith  the  drudgery  of  mixing  by 
hand.  Try  a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer 
on  30  days'  Trial.  You  will  like, 
it  and  make  extra  money  con¬ 
creting  for  your  neighbors.  The 
new  Kw  ik-Mix  is  the  best  farm 
mixer  on  the  market.  Works 
as  good  as  a  $200.00  mixer. 

Price  Reduced 

Pay  only  $34.00  after  30  days' 
use  or  send  $33.00  with  order. 

Write  for  free  catalog  on  how  to 
«ise  a  Kwik-Mix  on  the  farm.  It 
wlU  pay  you  to  write  today. 

BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO. 

1010  Cleveland  Ave. 

Milwaukee 
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Simple  as 

Two  Plus  Two 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

£>.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT’S  ALL 

Its  absolute  simplicity  is  one  of  the 
many  good  points  about  our  Dr.  Clark 
Purity  Milk  Strainer.  No  cloths  used 
— no  fine  wire  gauze  to  wear  out — 
your  wife  does  not  have  to  spend 
most  of  the  day  washing  cloths  and 
cleaning  the  strainer. 

Just  an  A-l  strainer  that  goes  after 
every  last  bit  of  sediment  in  milk — 
and  gets  it.  We  don’t  just  claim  it — 
we  guarantee  it —  and  we  want  you 
to  make  us  prove  it.  Endorsed  by 
all  the  big  dairy  authorities  —  used 
by  the  big  dairies.  Costs  little,  wears 
forever.  10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  A  243  Champion  St., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


how  to  raise  better  calves  for  lea 
money,  how  to  proceed  each  day  fron 
to  maturity.  Handsomely  litho 
graphed  in  six  colors. 

PROFIT  BY  THESI 
VALUABLE  TESTEI 
FEEDING  DIRECTION: 
Praised  by  leading  breeders,  Agri 
cultural  Colleges,  etc.  Compiler 
by  experts  of  world’s  oldest  feet 
manufacturers.  Send  your  nami 
today.  Copy  sent  postpaid.  N< 
cost,  no  obligation. 

blatchford  calf  meal  CO 

-  Waukegan,  lllinoii 


County 

Manaqerr 

Most  wonder-lM|ftK,AAjJ 

ful  money VW&lfvCCI 
making  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  your  own  county  for  man  or 
woman  capable  of  making  $12  to  $50 
a  day,  organizing  and  conducting  can¬ 
ning  clubs,  •  demonstrating  _  and  taking 
orders  for  the  famous,  widely  adver¬ 
tised  Virginia  Can  Sealers  and  refillable 
cans  for  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  Very 
pleasant  work  with  your  own  self  as 
boss.  Ideal  for  man  and  wife  with  own 
car.  Address,  with  bank  and  business 
references,  Virginia  Can  Co.,  Box  577-f 
Roanoke,  Va. 


Limestone  Pulverizer 

From  Factory 

to  Farmer  LtO\) 


Reasonable  terms.  Capacity 
2  tonsperhour.  Why  pay  more 
when  you  can  buy  direct. 
Write  us  for  free  literature. 


Knoxville  Pulverizer  Co.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Sheep  and  Cows 

I  have  ten  cows,  one  bull  and  one  heifer 
on  a  60-acre  farm  in  Dutchess  Co.  Can 
I  keep  sheep  enough  on  the  same  farm  to 
have  the  income  I  have  from  the  cows? 
If  so,  how  many  sheep  should  I  keep? 

J.  B. 

The  farmer  from  Dutchess  County  who 
wants  to  know  how  many  sheep  he  should 
keep  on  his  60-acre  farm  to  give  an  in¬ 
come  equal  to  the  income  which  he  now 
has  from  10  cows  leaves  out  an  important 
item,  that  is,  his  present  income.  How¬ 
ever,  I  can  give  him  an  answer  from  my 
own  experience.  I  have  130  acres  of  well 
drained  tillable  land  and  have  260  sheep, 
130  Delaine  Merino  breeding  ewes  to  lamb 
in  April.  20  aged  ewes  feeding  for  market. 
110  lambs,  90  of  which  will  go  to  market 
in  April.  I  intend  to  shear  them  in  April 
and  can  safely  count  on  2,500  lbs.  of  wool 
at  50c  per  lb.  The  20  old  ewes  ought  to 
bring  $100  and  the  90  lambs  $700.  A 
total  of  $2,050.  I  keep  two  cows  and 
three  horses  and  buy  about  $100  worth 
of  feed,  mostly  bran.  There  is  an  outlay 
of  about  $200  for  haying  and  some  of  the 
heavier  work.  If  we  can  raise  10  acres 
of  corn  and  10  acres  of  oats  for  hay  there 
need  not  be  much  outlay  for  other  feeds. 
I  try  to  have  my  hay  crop  secured  by 
July  25.  If  the  inquirer  needs  any  other 
information  I  will  try  to  help  him.  We 
ought  to  raise  all  the  wool  needed  and 
perhaps  if  more  went  into  sheep  it  might 
relieve  the  dairy  situation. 

H.  R.  PERRY. 

My  opinion  is  that  you  should  have 
about  35  good  young  grade  ewes,  or  about 
25  choice  registered  ewes  to  take  the  place 
of  10  dairy  cows.  Of  course  this  depends 
on  the  price  inquirer  is  getting  for  his 
milk.  LE  ROY  C.  BOWER. 

It  is  a  hard  question  for  me  to  answer, 
not  knowing  anything  about  the  land  or 
what  price  the  lambs  would  sell  for  there. 
We  are  getting  $12  each  for  lambs  five  to 
six  weeks  old  to  the  butcher  and  they 
take  them  from  the  farm  with  no  extra 
expense.  Is  inquirer  used  to  handling 
sheep  and  is  he  in  a  section  where  he 
would  have  trouble  with  dogs?  If  his  land 
is  hilly  he  could  keep  a  small  flock  of  say 
30  ewes  if  he  has  either  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  to  Winter  them.  From  that  many 
ewes  he  should  raise  at  least  30  lambs 
besides  the  wool.  If  his  land  is  low  and 
wet,  sheep  would  riot  do  well.  Most  of 
the  labor  taking  care  of  sheep  is  in  the 
Winter.  In  the  Spring  you  can  turn  them 
to  grass.  Cows  make  a  steady  job  the 
year  round.  The  amount  of  wool  they 
would  shear  would  be  according  to  the 
kind  of  sheep  and  according  to  the  con¬ 
dition  they  are  kept.  Sheep  that  are  well 
fed  will  shear  more  wool  than  those  not 
fed  so  good.  ellis  tiger. 


How  to  Handle  the  Sheep 

For  that  95-acre  farm,  why  not  sow 
about  20  acres  of  Alfalfa?  The  man  and 
boy  can  harvest  a  piece  of  it  any  time 
they  want  to  from  the  first  of  .Tune  till 
the  first  of  November.  Haying  does  not 
all  come  at  once  and  with  the  use  of  slings 
a  man  and  boy  can  unload  arid  mow  away 
a  ton  of  Alfalfa  in  about  eight  minutes. 

Then  add  a  flock  of  about  100  ewes, 
grade  Shropshire  or  Oxford  preferred. 
The  Shropshire  will  shear  about  8  lbs. 
of  wool  and  can  be  depended  on  to  produce 
an  average  of  one  lamb  a  year.  The  more 
prolific  strains  in  the  hands  of  skillful 
shepherds  do  still  better.  A  hundred 
ewes  should  yield  an  income  of  $1,200  a 
year  under  present  conditions.  Alfalfa 
fed  sheep  require  no  grain.  They  can  run 
in  pasture  from  May  1  until  nearly 
Christmas,  so  that  no  time  is  lost  during 
the  Summer  doing  chores  for  them.  Win¬ 
ter  care  is  very  simple  and  takes  little 
time.  I  would  sooner  look  after  100  sheep 
than  two  cows.  However,  during  lamb¬ 
ing  time  a  man  must  be  “Johnny  on  the 
spot”  and  know  his  business. 

Then  there  is  another  angle  to  owning 
a  flock  of  sheep.  Mutton  chops  are 
mighty  good  to  eat  and  butcher  bills  are 
a  joke  to  a  man  who  can  sit  down  to  a 
haunch  of  roast  lamb  with  mint  sauce. 
The  wool  can  be  made  into  nice  warm 
quilts  which  ought  to  work  overtime  with 
coal  scarce  and  high  and  little  prospect 
of  a  farmer’s  earning  a  fair  days  wages 
after  he  does  get  up.  h.  r.  s. 


“And  I  Can  Pay  for  It  All 
Out  of  the  Earnings?” 

That’s  it  exactly — your  Jamesway  Equipment  costs  only  a  part 
of  the  extra  earnings  it  makes  for  you — and  is  spread  over  small 
monthly  payments. 

For  example,  Jamesway  Drinking  Cups  are  guaranteed  to  increase  milk 
yield  two  pounds  per  cow  per  day.  In  a  herd  of  20  cows  this  means  40 
pounds  extra  milk  yield  per  day.  If  milk  was  selling  for  only  $2.50  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  the  extra  income  amounts  to  $27  per  month. 

Whatever  equipment  you  need — whether  stalls,  pens,  carriers — drinking  cups, 
or  ventilation — can  be  installed  in  your  barn  immediately — today  on  the 

Jamesway  Co-operative  Plan 

“Pay  from  Earnings” 


A  small  down-payment  is  the  only 
investment  you  make — your  earnings 
take  care  of  the  rest.  In  many  cases, 
only  a  part  of  your  extra  earnings  is 
all  that  is  needed. 

Write  Today 

and  tell  us  what  equipment  you  need. 
You  have  no  excuse  for  waiting. 
Don’t  worry  about  money.  Our  “Pay 

Ask  for  Bo< 


from  Earnings”  will  take  care  of  that. 
Remember,  Jamesway  Service  too. 
We  dig  deep  into  your  cow,  sow  and 
hen  problems — apply  common-sense, 
practical  knowledge  of  farm  manage¬ 
ment — try  to  show  you  how  and  where 
to  make  more  money.  It  costs  noth¬ 
ing  to  find  out.  Write  right  now 
while  you  are  thinking  about  it. 
et  No.  60. 


Jamesway 


FT.  ATKINSON,  WISCONSIN 

Elmira,  New  York  Minneapolia,  Minn. 


•a™5  mmnm 

It  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 

Our  Catalog  .  ^  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
>  With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sura  and  wrlta  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 


Roofin 


Buying  the  best 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof  in 
years  of  service  you  can  buy.  (We  make  stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sla.  73,  Middletown,  0- 


PURE  IRON 


-Need  Posts 

Gates, BarbWire,  w 

Roofinyor Paint ! 


W#FREE 
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W 

\ 
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BOOK 


X 


Will 


Save  You  Money 
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My  1924  Bargain  Catalog  is  just  filled 
from  cover  to  cover  with  money  saving 
offers.  It’s  the  best  catalog  I  ever  put 
out  and  means  bigger  savings  for  my  cus- 
tomers  this  year.  Send  for  a  copy  today.  See 
for  yourself  the  money  you  can  save.  Over  800,000 
customers  saved  money  buying  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and  Paints  from  me  last  year. 

Rock  Bottom  Prices— 'And  I  Pay  the  Freight 

Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence,  don’t  buy  any  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts, 
Roofing  or  Pamt  until  you  get  my  New  1924  Bargain  Catalog  and  see 
the  money  my  “Direct  From  Factory  Freight  Paid”  prices  will  save  you. 

For  over  35  years  I  have  been  supplying  my  farmer  customers  with  high 
quality  Double  Galvanized  rust-proof  fence  for  less  than  ordinary  fence 
costs  elsewhere;  Carbon  Steel  Posts  that  won’t  rot  or  rust  at  less  than 
cost  of  wood  posts;  Barb  Wire  at  a  big  saving;  Prepared  Roofing  that  you 
can’t  duplicate  at  such  low  prices;  Wear  Best  Paint — the  best  quality. 

I  now  have  five  shipping  points — Cleveland.  Adrian,  Memphis,  Davenport 
and  Kansas  City,  which  insures  prompt  deliveries.  Send  for  this  money 
saving  book  right  now.  Compare  my  prices  and  quality  with  others— 
see  for  yourself  the  money  you  can  save.  Remember  Jim  Brown  guar¬ 
antees  you  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 


Dept.  4311  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Look  at  Your  Farm 


EOK  at  your  farm  as  a  factory.  Is  it  turning  out  enough 
of  the  profitable  crops  to  pay  you  a  proper  return  on 
your  investment?  Or  are  you  burdened  with  "loafer”  land 
that  ought  to  be  earning  money? 

Farmers  who  are  planting  more  of  the  right  crops  are  mak¬ 
ing  good  money  today.  In  1 923,  crops  brought,  on  the  average, 
21%  more  than  in  1922,  according  to  Government  figures. 

Increase  your  profits  by  reclaiming  your  waste  land — and 
partly  cultivated  land — removing  stumps  and  boulders  and 
draining  swamps.  More  crops  on  more  land 
mean  more  cash  in  the  bank. 

Du  Pont  provides  the  quickest  and  cheapest 
tools — explosives,  made  for  agricultural  work, 
the  result  of  1  22  years’  experience — Dumorite 
or  Red  Cross  Extra  for  stump  blasting,  30  or 
60%  Straight  Dynamite  for  ditching. 

Let  your  local  hardware  or  general  store  estimate  the  cost 
of  your  work,  and  write  us  for  free  1  10-page,  "Farmers’  Hand¬ 
book  of  Explosives,”  giving  full  instructions. 


? 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Equitable  Bldg.  Fulton  Bldg.  Harvey  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  BOSTON,  MASS, 


n 


One  Man  — One  Horse 

Every  small  truck,  fruit  and  poultry  farm 
needs  a  good,  practical  one-horse  tillage 
tool  like  the 

“Acme”  Coulter  Harrow 

Models  “G”  and  “H”  are  especially  designed  to 
do  good  work  with  a  single  horse  or  mule.  Can  be 
used  with  a  garden  tractor.  Othersizesfor  two, 
three  and  four-horse  teams  and  for  two  and 
three-plow  tractors. 

Your  dealer  has  the  “Acme”  or  can  get  it  for  you. 
Ask  him  about  it.  Send  for  pamphlet  and  prices. 

Duane  H.  Nash 
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Drexel  Bldg. 


Philadelphia 

Pa. 


Size  “H,” 
i-Horse  Cultivator. 


Cuts  4  ft. 
4  in.  wide. 


New  Planet  Jr. 

Muck  Land  Drill 

This  latest  Planet  Jr.  seed  drill 
was  designed  particularly  lor  muck  land  Look  for  “Planet  Jr.” 
growers.  It  overcomes  every  difficulty 
offered  by  muck  coils.  It  has  an  open¬ 
ing  plow  of  special  design,  with  extra 
long  wings  extending  back  from  the 
point  to  protect  light  seed  from  wind. 

The  feed  wheel,  also  special,  has  proved 
in  our  trials  the  most  satisfactory 
thing  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  used. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers 
of  Specialized  Field 
and  Garden  Tools 
in  the  World 
Dept.  38 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave. 

Philadelphia 

Write  for  complete 
details  and  prices  on 
this  new  Planet  Jr.  No. 

26  Drill.  Ask  for  the  new  Planet 
Jr.  catalogue  including  the  new 
line  of  multiple  seeders  for  hand, 
horse  and  tractor. 

«  - . . - 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Nervous  Horse 

On  page  63  was  a  letter  from  It.  P.E. 
about  teaching  a  horse  to  back.  The  idea 
is  new  to  me  and  I  wonder  whether 
some  of  your  readers  could  help  me.  I 
have  a  handsome  horse,  quiet  in  the 
stall  or  when  led,  but  as  soon  as  hitched 
up  he  seems  always  expecting  trouble 
from  behind — ears  back  and  head  turn¬ 
ing  from  side  to  side — and  always  on  a 
teeter,  not  walking  quietly  at  all.  He 
is  high-headed  and  nervous  but  true  to 
pull  as  any  horse  living,  and  quiet,  as  I 
say,  except  for  that  apparent  fear  of 
something  to  happen  behind  him.  What 
can  I  do  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
front?  His  working  mate  is  a  Belgian 
mare,  afraid  of  nothing  and  prompt,  like 
himself,  to  work  or  travel.  c.  H.  D. 

New  York. 

It  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  horse 
in  question  has  at  some  time  been  scared 
by  a  sound  or  blow  coming  from  behind, 
and  fears  that  it  will  recur.  It  is  to 
prevent  a  horse  from  watching  to  the 
side  and  rear  that  blinders  are  put  on 
the  bridle,  for  the  horses’  eyes  are  pecu¬ 
liar  in  that  they  have  a  far  greater  area, 
of  vision  than  have  those  of  a  man.  If 
the  horse  has  been  driven  right  along 
with  blinders  on  the  bridle  we  should  be 
inclined  to  try  him  with  an  open  bridle 
for,  strange  to  say,  that  sometimes  proves 
remedial  or  at  least  beneficial  in  cases 
like  the  one  under  discussion.  It  will 
do  no  good,  however,  if  the  eyes  are  dis¬ 
eased  so  that  vision  is  impaired.  An  idea 
as  to  the  soundness  of  the  eyes  may  be 
had  in  the  following  way :  Lead  the 
horse  into  the  light  from  a  dark  place, 
watching  meanwhile  to  see  if  the  pupils  of 
the  eyes  contract  when  struck  by  the 
light.  The  pupils  are  much  dilated  in  the 
dark  and  quickly  contract  in  the  direct 
light.  Also  walk  the  horse  up  and  down 
a  round  trip  on  a  level  road  and  then  try 
him  again  when  a  big  box  or  other  ob¬ 
stacle  has  been  placed  in  the  road.  See 
if  he  quickly  notices  the  obstacle  at  a 
walk  and  trot  and  avoids  striking  it. 

When  the  eyes  are  imperfect  in  vision 
the  horse  tends  to  shy  or  is  nervous  and 
acts  in  the  way  you  describe.  As  a  rule 
eyes  that  are  defective  show  a  cloudy 
condition  of  the  liquid  in  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye  (cornea)  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  repeated  attacks  of  periodic  oph¬ 
thalmia  (“moon  blindness’’),  or  one  may 
notice  opaqity  of  the  crystalline  lens  ap¬ 
pearing  as  a  ragged-edged  spot  in  the 
center  of  the  eye  and  of  the  color  of 
china  or  porcelain.  There  is  no  cure  for 
cataract  and  moon  blindness  is  also  in¬ 
curable  and  ends  in  cataract  and  blind¬ 
ness  in  many  cases.  Even  an  opaque 
spot,  called  a  “feather”  or  “spider”  by 
horsemen  may  impair  the  eyesight  and 
cause  shying,  stumbling  or  excessive 
nervousness.  If  the  horse  proves  to  have 
sound  eyes  we  fear  it  will  be  found  im¬ 
possible  to  break  him  of  the  nervousness 
mentioned  as  that  may  be  temperamental 
as  much  as  due  to  a  scare  or  injury,  or 
may  be  entirely  so.  Be  careful  to  prevent 
rattling  of  harness  chains  or  any  part 
of  the  wagon  or  buggy,  so  far  as  that  is 
possible;  also  never  use  the  whip  ou  this 
horse  or  his  mate  and  never  threaten  any 
horse  by  rattling  the  butt  of  the  whip  in 
its  socket. 


Leaking  of  Milk 

I  have  a  cow  that  leaks  milk  badly.  Can 
you  advise  me  how  to  prevent  it? 

Massachusetts.  c.  c.  J. 

When  conditions  are  normal  or  natural 
little  fibers  of  unstripped  involuntary 
muscle  surrounding  the  orifice  of  the  teat 
in  the  teat  wall  keep  the  opening  closed 
so  that  milk  does  not  escape.  Leaking  of 
milk  therefore  indicates  that  these  mus¬ 
cles  have  been  injured  or  are  weak  from 
some  cause  or  another  so  that  milk  is  not 
retained.  In  many  instances  we  have 
seen  leaking  to  be  caused  by  the  per¬ 
sistent  use  of  large  dilators  or  a  teat 
slitter,  or  it  has  resulted  from  an  in¬ 
jury,  such  as  a  tear  from  barb  wire,  or 
from  the  cow  stepping  upon  her  teats 
wheu  entering  a  barn  and  having  to  step 
over  a  high  sill  or  other  obstacle,  or  hav¬ 
ing  her  teats  trampled  by  her  mate  in  the 
stall.  Sometimes  the  leaking  is  from  but 
one  or  two  teats,  when  it  is  from  all  of 
them  there  is  an  unnatural  weakness  of 
the  sphincter  muscles  mentioned. 

There  is  no  absolutely  certain  remedy 
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end  appropriate  treatment  usually  has  to 
be  given  according  to  the  exact  condition 
found  present.  It  may  be  advised,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  all  of  the  teats  leak  it  would 
be  well  to  milk  three  times  daily  and 
then  to  apply  a  little  flexible  collodion, 
each  evening,  to  the  orifice  of  the  teats. 
Stop  applying  the  collodion  when  it  has 
caused  soreness  of  the  skin  and  some 
swelling  of  the  treated  part.  If  that 
treatment  does  not  succed  then  we  should 
advise  you  to  swab  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  orifice  of  each  teat  very  lightly 
with  tincture  of  iodine  on  swab  of  steril¬ 
ized  cotton  tied  on  a  toothpick.  This 
treatment  will  also  be  likely  to  cause 
swelling  and  some  soreness.  It  may  be 
repeated  at  intervals,  as  found  necessary, 
and  often  proves  successful.  When  it 
fails  the  veterinarian  may  think  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  apply  a  little  blistering  salve 
to  the  tips  of  the  teats  or  their  orifices, 
when  the  cow  is  dry,  but  we  do  not  care 
to  advise  that  treatment  by  the  owner. 
Similar  treatment  may  be  tried  when  but 
one  or  two  teats  are  affected,  but  as 
regards  them  it  may  be  found  better  by 
the  veterinarian  to  advise  drying  off  the 
milk  secretion  or  allowing  a  calf  to  nurse 
until  the  milk  dries  off  when  the  condi¬ 
tion  can  be  suitably  treated  during  the 
resting  period  before  the  next  calving. 


Warts  on  Heifer 

My  heifer,  two  years  old,  has  on  its 
threat,  belly,  back  and  neck,  what  look 
to  me  like  warts,  only  some  are  bigger, 
one  especially  on  her  thoat  is  as  large  as 
a  White  Leghorn’s  egg.  They  are  in 
bunches ;  the  large  one  was  the  first  to 


So  Easy  Now  to  Own 

Qhis  Better  cAlbFuel  Engine 


Down 


Puts  a  WITTE 

on  Your  Place  Made  in  Sizes  1  to  35  H  P 


For  a  90  Day FREE  Trial 


HERE’S  a  revolution  in  cheap,  dependable  farm  power.  Now  the  WITTE 
Throttling-Governor  ENGINE,  famous  for  more  than  40  years  and  regarded 
as  the  standard  of  engines,  is  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 


come  out.  What  is  the  cause?  f.  h. 

Maine. 

The  growth  described  are  warts,  or 
“angle  berries,”  as  some  farmers  call 
them.  The  cause  of  warts  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  known,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
skin  becomes  abnormally  stimulated  or 
nourished,  for  some  reason  or  another. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  our¬ 
selves  that  warts  are  contagious,  although 
many  people  hold  a  different  opinion.  It 
would  seem  that  in  many  cases  irritation 
of  the  skin  is  the  cause,  but  it  is  only 
young  cattle  that  are  commonly  affected, 
with  the  exception  of  the  teats  of  mature 
cows.  The  latter  parts  often  become  fair¬ 
ly  covered  with  little  warts,  some  of 
which  have  narrow  necks.  Irritation 
from  the  daily  act  of  milking  may  be  the 
cause.  There  are  many  superstitions  re¬ 
garding  warts  of  man,  but  few  people  ap¬ 
ply  the  same  traditions  to  those  of  cat¬ 
tle,  and  the  latter  are  not  so  likely  to 
disappear  spontaneously  and  quickly  as 
are  those  of  persons,  which  often  have 
vanished  mysteriously  after  an  ocean  voy¬ 
age  or  spell  of  sickness. 

When  great  masses  of  warts  grow  on  a 
young  animal  they  are  likely  to  become 
necrotic  in  Summer  and  give  off  a  foul 
odor.  When  that  occurs  it  is  possible  for 
absorption  of  morbid  matters  to  result, 
and  the  animal  in  consequence  may  be¬ 
come  thriftless  or  emaciated.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  generous  feeding  should  he  a 
part  of  the  treatment.  In  the  case  in 
question  it  would  therefore  be  wise  to 
start  feeding  some  grain  or  meals  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  hay,  and  if  some  silage  can  be 
fed,  so  much  the  better.  The  hay,  too, 
should  be  clover  or  Alfalfa,  as  a  legume 
hay  is  the  only  complete  roughage  for 
growing  cattle,  containing  as  it  does  not 
only  much  protein  element,  but  a  needed 
vitamine  and  also  necessary  lime  salts. 

Twist  off  the  large  warts  that  have  nar¬ 
row  necks,  or  pull  them  off  with  pinchers 
such  as  a  blacksmith  uses  to  remove  a 
horse’s  shoes.  Then  apply  pine  tar  to 
the  wounds.  If  the  bleeding  is  excessive 
it  may  be  stopped  by  light  application  of 
a  hot  iron,  which  causes  very  little  pain, 
or  one  may  apply  Monsel’s  solution  >r 
powder.  The  objection  to  the  latter  ap¬ 
plication  is,  however,  that  pus  may  form 
under  the  scabs.  If  preferred,  fine  cord 
may  be  tied  tightly  around  the  base  of 
any  wart  that  has  a  slim  neck,  or  small 
rubber  bands  may  be  put  on  and  in  time 
will  cause  the  growths  to  slough  off ;  but 
we  consider  removal  by  twisting  or  pull¬ 
ing  much  the  better  treatment.  Masses 
of  small  warts  will  disappear  in  time  if 
covered  daily  with  a  thick  paste  of  cold- 
pressed  castor  oil,  salt  and  sulphur,  or 
even  fresh  axle  grease. 


MAKES  ALL  JOBS 
EASY  AND  CHEAP 

Only  the  rugged,  dependable  WITTE  always  de¬ 
livers  that  big  surplus  of  power  that  you  need  for 
the  heavier  jobs  but  does  the  light  work  at  a  big  sav¬ 
ing  m  fuel.  So  simple  that  a  boy  can  operate,  and 
trouble-proof,  too.  Easily  moved  from  place  to 
place  — this  Famous  WITTE  answers  every  power 
need  on  your  place.  Many  exclusive  features— not 
found  on  any  other  engine  — and  now  sold  at  the 
lowest  price  in  history. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  THE 
FAMOUS  WICO  MAGNETO 

The  WITTE  comes  equipped  with  the  Wico  Mag¬ 
neto—  the  most  perfect  system  of  high-tension  igni¬ 
tion  known.  A  guarantee  that  the  WITTE  willalways 
have  a  fat,  hot  spark,  and  give  perfect  performance 
in  all  climates,  under  any  weather  condition  or  tem¬ 
perature.  Starts  at  40  below  zero.  Far  superior  to 
the  old-style  battery-equipped  engine — it  combines 
dependability  and  economy  all  the  time. 


A  RECORD! 

OVER  29  YEARS  OF  SERVICE. 

I  have  a  WITTE  Engine,  lt9 
number  Is  1766.  It  has  been  running 
about  twenty-nine  years  on  the 
9ame  cylinder.  It  still  is  working 
good,  but  it  needs  a  new  cylinder 
and  piston.  This  Is  the  first  repair 
I  have  ever  needed.  What  will  It 
cost?  It  is  a  15  horse.”— S.  J.  PEM¬ 
BERTON,  'Winchester.  Kansas. 


This  is  believed  to  be  a  world’s 
record  In  service— 29  years  of  hard 
work  and  still  going. 

For  over  40  years  I  have  been 
building  this  better  quality  engine 
—honest  value  at  rock  -  bottom, 
direct- to -you  price.  Into  it  lias 
gone  the  experience  of  more  than 
100,000  users— a  guarantee  that 
the  WITTE  Throttling-Governor 
Engine  meets  every  need. 

ED.  H.  WITTE. 


Uses  All  Low-Priced  Fuels 

This  WITTE  uses  any  fuel— kerosene,  gasoline,  dis¬ 
tillate  or  gas  without  special  attachments.  Develops 
full  power  with  big  surplus,  steady  and  dependable, 
for  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  No  need  to  worry  about 
changes  in  fuel  prices  — always  use  the  cheapest. 
Guaranteed  For  Guaranteed  for  a  life-time  of 
n  f  IFF  Ti/ifir  hard,  steady  work— mechan¬ 
ically  perfect  and  built  of 
only  selected  materials  in  the  largest  factory  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

Sold  Direct  From  Factory  To  You 

/2nq/„  1  employ  no  salesmen  —  the  WITTE 
4  anoi  Throttling-Governor  ENGINEissold 
to  *111/0  direct  from  my  factory  to  you  now 
at  the  lowest  price  ever  offered.  I  give  you  nearly 
a  year  to  pay  on  any  size,  2  to  26  Horse-Power  — 
suit  yourself  on  terms. 


NINETY  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

So  confident  am  I  that  the  WITTE  Throttling-Governor 
ENGINE  will  make  you  money,  day  in  and  day  out,  and  is 
the  best  power  you  can  have,  I  will  let  you  try  a  WITTE  for 
90days  atmy  risk.  If  it’snotright  I  simply  say— I’LL  MAKE 
IT  RIGHT  AND  IT  WON’T  COST  YOU  A  CENT.  Can  I 
make  a  fairer  offer  to  prove  that  cheap,  dependable  power 
is  within  your  reach? 


Write  Today  for  My  NEW  ENGINE  Book 
I’ll  Send  It  FREE— No  Obligation  / 


ED.  H.  WITTE 


l  want  to  send  you  my  new  engine  book — the  most  interesting  book  \ 
about  farm  power  you  have  ever  read.  Tells  all  about  this  remarkable 
engine,  fully  illustrated.  Shows  details  of  equipment,  exclusive  fea-  Av 
tures,  all  about  the  celebrated  WICO  Magneto,  WITTE  Motor-  e<l  h.  win*.  Pre*.. 

style  Carburetor,  Speed  Regulator,  and  hundreds  of  other  vital  ^  witte  engine  works 

points.  I’ll  also  show  you  letters  from  many  of  my  cus-  Kansas  atyUlMin"‘ 

tomers— over  100,000  of  them— telling  of  how  the  WITTE  isoo  EmpJ' Building. 

works  under  any  and  all  kinds  of  hard  work— and  makes  CP Pit«sburBh.  Pa. 

IV/TIT  A  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 

IVlUi  /i.  please  send  me  your  new  Engine  Book 

and  full  details  of  your  remarkable  offer. 

aV 

Name . . . . . . 


money.  NO  OBLIGATION— JUST  SEND 
POSTAL  OR  MAIL  ME  THE  COUPON. 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres., 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

)A 


1899  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (2\ 
1899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


24-hour  ship¬ 
ments  from 
either  Kansas 
City  or  Pitts . 


Address.. 


City . . 


.State.. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAIN 7 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.1’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


REAL  ESTATE— DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARMS 

Store  Property.  Equipped  Hatchery  and  Farm.  Busi 
ness  opportunities.  Heal  Estate  of  all  description. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  •  Frenchtown ,  N.  J* 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stoplosses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS..  Dept.  R.  Gardiner.  Mats. 


Established  1872, 


Chicago  KansnTCity  St.Paul  Portland. Ore.  Ft.Worth  Oakland Cil 


m 


m: 


mmm 


ROLL 

Wards  RADIO  ROOFING 


WARDS  85iS 

Slate  Surfaced 

ROOFING 

^  |  85  PER  ROU 

I  Guaranteed 
lvA  15  Years  A- 


Regular  85-pound 
standard  weight  ’ 

Don’t  confuse  this  full-weight  85- 
pound  roofing  with  cheaper,  lighter 
roofing  sold  at  the  same  price. 

Lay  it  over  old  roofs.  There  is 
enough  in  one  roll  to  cover  100 
square  feet — yet  a  roll  costs  only 
$1.85,  with  nails  and  cement. 

Fire  Underwriters  Approve  it 

Radio  Roofing  is  surfaced  with  red 
or  green  slate  that  beautifies  as 
well  as  protects  it.  Resists  fire. 
Not  affected  by  heat  and  cold. 


We  guarantee  it  for  15  yearst— it 
should  last  many  more. 

Send  for  Free  Sample 

Examine  it!  Cut  it  open!  Test  it.  Judge  itq 
remarkable  quality.  Write  for  free  Building 
Material  Catalogue. 

,  theroefiriK  ,oa  need.  Catalogue  No. 

174-M00.  State  color — red  or  green. 

Shipped  From  Price  Per  Roll  Order  From 


Chicago 
York,  Perma. 
Southern  Illinois 
New  Orleans 
Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore. 
Houston ,  Texas 
1.  Cal 


$1.85  Chicago 

1.85  Chicago 

1.85  Chicago 

1.85  Chicago 

2.00  Kansas  City 

2.00  St.  Paul 

2.65  Portland 

2.45  Ft.  Worth 

2.65  Oakland 

Add  10c  for  extra  long  nails 
Shipping  weight  85  poundu  per  roB 


Oakland,  Calif. 
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Andes  FurnaceQ 

L  "  For  Better  Heating  ”  w 


I  j 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  a  patented  clean-out  that  never  rusts 
out  or  sticks  fast  and  is  easily  removed 
with  the  shaker.  This  is  only  one  of  its 
many  exclusive  advantages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  dc  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  PipeFurnaces. 


Wifi  Do  the  Work  of  a  Dozen  Men 


After  using  a  Meeker  Smoothing  Harrow  on  his  extensive  seed 
farms  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  James  J.  Gregory  writes:  By  actual 
test,  I  find  that  in  the  final  work  of  preparing  a  bed  for  the  planting 
of  small  seeds,  such  as  onion,  carrot  and  beet,  it  will  do 
the  work  of  over  a  dozen  men.” 

Thousands  of  truck  growers  ^consider  the  Meeker  Smoothing  Harrow  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  the  plow.  It  helps  good  seeds  grow,  assuring  quick  germination  and  an 
even  stand  of  strong  plants.  Makes  heaviest  soil  fine  and  smooth. 

Meeker  Smoothing  Harrow 

“Helps  Good  Seeds  Grow ” 

The  Meeker  Harrow  is  made  in  three  sizes  for  one  and 
two  horses.  It  can  be  instantly  attached  to  any  garden 
tractor.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Meeker.  If  he  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  we  will  ship  direct  to  you. 

Write  us  today  for  interesting  folder,  “Results  with  a 
Meeker.”  It  will  help  you  to  get  a  better  stand. 

TheC.  0.  Jelliff  Mfg.  Corp. 

40  Pectuot  Ave, 

Southport, 

Conn. 


Does  Good  Work  on  the  Comers 

Right  hand  gangs  are  shifted  independently  of  left  hand  gangs.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  turn  shorter  corners  and  leave  the  land  in  better 
condition.  Gangs  are  easily  angled  or  straightened  while  tractor  is  in 
motion  by  levers  which  can  be  easily  reached  by  the  operator  from  the 

tractor  seat. 

Double 
Action 
Tractor  Harrows 

have  the  rigid  main  frame  construction 
which  made  Clark  “Cutaway 
Double  Action  Horse  Harrows  famous. 

Choice  of  cutaway  or  solid  disks.  Both 
are  of  cutlery  steel  with  edges  forged 

St\v«  make  a  comoiete  line  of  disk  harrows  for  horses  and  tractors.  California  Orchard 
Plows  lor  orcS  cultivation  and  Bush  and  Bog  Plows  for  subduing  rough  land  or  for 
anvTeavy  dTsking  The  entire  Clark  “Cutaway"  line  has  an  enviable  reputation  for 
quality  and  efficiency.  These,  and  our  old  prices,  are  being  maintained  .or  we  hate 
made  NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICES  over  last  year’s  prices. 

Write  today  for  our  complete  catalog  and  valuable  free  book,  ’The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  47  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Bitter  Cream 

My  cream  tastes  a  little  bitter.  I 
never  had  this  trouble  before.  Could  you 
explain  the  reason  for  it?  B.  G. 

Bitter  cream  and  butter  may  result 
from  one  of  several  causes..  (1)  Feed 
which  contains  certain  weeds  and  highly 
flavored  plants  will  impart  bad  flavors 
and  odors.  (2)  Some  cows  give  bitter 
milk  as  they  approach  the  end  of  their 
milking  periods.  (2)  Bitter  flavor  more 
commonly  results  from  holding  cream  too 
long  a  time  at  low  temperatures  before 
churning.  It  may  develop  in  the  starter 
used  for  ripening  the  cream.  It  also 
comes  from  the  action  of  bacteria  which 
are  brushed  from  the  cow’s  udder  at  milk¬ 
ing  time.  The  following  remedies  are 
recommended  : 

1.  Cream  should  not  be  held  at  well- 
water  temperature  more  than  two  days. 

2.  Set  the  starter  with  a  small  amount 
of  mother  starter  at  70°  F.,  rather  than 
a  large  amount  at  55°. 

3.  Milk  clean  cows  into  clean  pails ;  in 
clean  stables ;  by  clean  hands. 


Angora  Goats  as  Brush  Killers 

My  sole  purpose  in  putting  on  goats 
was  to  clean  up  brush  land,  rough  land 
and  old  stone  hedge  rows  being  adjacent 
to  orchards,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the 
harboring  place  of  rodents,  insects  and 
fungi.  I  have  fenced  both  sides  of  the 
hedge  rows,  leaving  an  ample  margin  so 
there  could  be  no  question  of  the  goats 
making  a  complete  clean  up  of  these  old 
hedge  rows,  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
they  have  already  accomplished  in  one 
year.  It  was  difficult  to  locate  these 
goats  in  the  East.  The  flock  now  consists 
of  fifteen. 

My  next  move  was  to  secure  fencing 
material.  The  posts  I  cut  in  the  brush 
and  woods,  using  principally  young  apple 
and  elm.  I  realize  these  posts  are  but 
temporary,  but  the  fencing  I  purchased 
is  permanent,  as  thrs  will  be  necessary 
about  the  orchard  later.  I  sharpened  and 
drove  the  posts  in  the  early  Spring,  spac¬ 
ing  them  about  15  ft.  The  fencing  I 
secured  at  40^0  per  rod.  This  fence  con¬ 
tains  graduated  spacing  of  nine  wires  47 
in.  high  with  the  cross  wires  spaced  12  in. 

I  first  made  the  error  of  having  the  cross 
wires  spaced  24  in.  The  young  goats 
quickly  found  their  way  through,  but  not 
so  with  the  former.  I  find  this  fence  per¬ 
fectly  adequate  and  it  is  stronger  than 
there  is  any  necessity,  I  had  in  mind  the 
future  use  of  the  fencing,  therefore  I 
selected  the  heaviest  wire  for  durability. 
It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the  fence 
be  suitable,  for  as  the  proverbial  small 
boy,  the  goats  are  quick  to  discover  the 
advantages  of  the  other  side,  but  even 
then  remain  close  to  the  band. 

The  goats  are  brought  to  the  barn  De¬ 
cember  15  and  kept  until  about  April  1, 
and  fed  entirely  on  hay  until  about  kid¬ 
ding  time,  when  we  add  some  bran.  They 
are  sheared  before  turning  out  and  dipped 
once.  I  recommend  dipping  twice,  a  few 
days  apart.  In  fact  their  care  is  very 
similar  to  sheep. 

The  goats  should  be  turned  out  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  weather  permits,  so  they 
can  feed  on  the  brush  and  bark  as  the  sap 
is  circulating.  They  need  this  feed  and 
will  do  great  execution  on  the  brush  and 
young  trees.  They  will  browse  the  buds 
as  fast  as  they  develop.  They  consume 
weeds  as  fast  as  they  appear  in  the  Spring 
and  throughout  the  Summer,  and  after 
the  foliage  is  gone  in  the  Fall  they  revert 
again  to  the  bark  and  young  shoots,  strip¬ 
ping  the  bark  far  as  they  can  reach  on 
hind  legs. 

They  are  exceedingly  intelligent,  quiet, 
almost  devoid  of  any  odor,  need  salt  fre¬ 
quently,  and  much  to  my  disappointment 
refuse  tin  cans,  old  sacks,  garments,  paper 
and  such.  This  may  be  accepted  as  a 
further  mark  of  their  intelligence! 

They  stand  up  full  height  on  their  hind 
legs  and  bear  their  weight  on  brush,  and 
frequently  break  it  with  their  month  and 
horns  so  as  to  make  the  tops  accessible. 
They  are  quick  to  learn  and  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  friend  or  foe.  I  find 
they  are  not  troubled  by  dogs  as  are  sheep, 
as  both  males  and  females  have  horns. 
The  adults  take  salt  and  feed  from  my 
hand.  I  recommend  a  small  rough  shack 
or  lean-to  in  a  corner  of  the  fence  or 
elsewhere  in  the  field  where  the  goats  may 
find  shelter  during  the  early  Spring  and 
late  fall,  as  well  as  Summer  storms. 


Nou)  is  the  time  to  look  over 
your  machinery  and  order  re¬ 
pairs.  When  you  buy  repairs 
for  Osborne  Binders,  Reapers, 
Mowers  or  Rakes  insist  on  gen¬ 
uine  parts  made  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Osborne  machines. 

Genuine  E-B  Osborne  repairs 
cost  no  more  than  bogus  re¬ 
pairs  but  give  you  better  re¬ 
sults.  Every  E-B  Osborne 
repair  is  an  exact  duplicate  of 
the  original  and  will  always  fit. 

Look  for  theE-B  trademark  on 
every  Osborne  repair, then  you 
know  it  is  genuine. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us — do  not  accept  any  but 
genuine  E-B  Osborne  repairs. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 
IMPLEMENT  C0..INC. 

Business  Founded  1852 
ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


"Belt  v 
fourFordsom 

/or  other  Light  Tractor! 

lt°Blizzard 

FfllYourSilD 

Jn&Hurryj 


freeBoak{ 

Tells  HowTo Wy  ' 

F*  ill  SilO  —with  light 
tractor  power  to  best  advantage. 

It  describes  three  models  of  Blizzards 
that  have  given  great  satisfaction  in 
this  kind  of  service. 

Dick’s  Blizzard,  illustrated  above,  has 
efficient  Paddle  Roll  Self-Feed.  Model  R-211 
gives  6  to  9  tons  per  hour  capacity;  Model 
R-I33,  8  to  13.  These  moderate  priced  outfits 
do  fine  work  at  low  upkeep. 

Dick’s  S-22  Blizzard  has  our  patented 
Double  Feed.  Endless  belt  with  teeth,  carries 
material  directly  to  knives.  7  to  12  tons  per 

hour  capacity.  . .  „ 

Four  other  Blizzard  models  operating  on 
3%  to  18  H.  P. ,  giving  capacit  y  of  4  to^o  tons  per 
hour,  described  in  our  Book,  also  Famous 
Feed  Cutters  for  hand  and  power  operation 
Write  for  book  today.  Read  how  and 
why  Blizzards  are  “Lightest  running.  Do 
most  work  per  H.P..”  Safest  to  Operate, 
“Longest  lasting,”  Do  finest  work. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO..  Box502.  Canton.  0. 


cupped  cleaned  In 

Horses  Half  the  Time 


Clipped  horses  keep  fit  and 
more  vigorous.  They  rest  better  at 
night  and  do  more  work.  Do  not 
tire  as  easily.  Dry  off  quickly. 
Cleaned  in  less  than  half  the  time. 
Clip  your  horse3  this  Spring.  Use  a 

Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine 

Best  Made.  Ballbearing.  Clips 
fast  and  easy.  Lasts  long.  Same 
machine  clips  cows  and  mules.  Only 
$12.75  at  dealers  or  send  $2  and  pay 
balance  on  arrival.  Guaranteed 
satisfactory  or  money  back. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
5598  Roosevelt  Road  Chicago 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Clipping 
and  Shearing  Machines.  Complete 
catalog  on  request. 


umm 

FARM  and  CARDEN 
IMPLEMENTS 

Potato  Planters  (both  automatic  and  as¬ 
sisted  feed)  Traction  Sprayers,  Wheel  Hoes, 
Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Plows,  Horse  Hoes  and 
Cultivators.  Repair  Parts. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
625  S.  Washington  Square  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Their  hair  does  not  shed  water  as  freely 
as  does  the  wool  of  sheep. 

I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  goats 
will  pay  their  way  and  save  great  ex¬ 
pense  in  permanently  eliminating  brush 
and  host  plants  and  avoid  the  labor  of 
annual  brush  cutting.  I  believe  in  two 
years  the  roots  of  the  plants  on  which 
they  feed  will  be  killed  outright.  Their 
care  is  similar  to  sheep.  I  have  personal¬ 
ly  cared  for  both  sheep  and  goats,  and 
much  prefer  the  goats,  particularly  for 
the  purpose  for  which  I  have  them. 

Last  Spring  before  my  pasture  was 
fenced,  I  enclosed  a  small  section  of  old 
hedge  row  that  had  been  cut  out  the 
previous  year,  the  new  growth  being  4  ft. 
high.  In  three  weeks  there  was  not  a 
green  thing  to  be  found  within  this  small 
enclosure.  Due  to  the  enriching  of  the 
land,  the  fact  that  the  roots  were  still 
alive,  vegetation  made  a  most  remarkable 
growth,  even  through  the  dry  weather. 
Before  putting  them  up  for  Winter,  they 
were  again  turned  in  this  enclosure  and 
made  a  clean  up.  I  expect  next  year  will 
complete  the  job  permanently. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  invest¬ 
ment,  and  my  critical  neighbors  now  quite 
change  their  views,  and  already  asking  if 
I  will  sell  or  lend  them  some  of  the 
animals. 

Some  of  my  pastures  are  along  the 
State  road.  It  is  a  very  common  sight  to 
see  many  cars  parked  along  the  fence, 
people  stopping  to  admire  and  comment 
on  these  animals  which  are  not  usual  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  w.  f.  h. 


Trouble  with  Churning 

I  am  having  trouble  churning.  Milk 
is  from  a  Holstein  cow,  calved  last  April, 
due  to  calve  in  June,  six  years  old.  I 
had  no  trouble  all  Summer  and  Fall ; 
churned  in  15  minutes.  Now  I  churn 
one  to  two  hours  and  longer,  and  only 
get  a  frothy  substance.  I  have  warmed 
the  cream,  churned  both  sweet  and  ripe 
cream,  with  same  results.  m.  e.  r. 

New  York. 

The  difficulty  which  you  are  experienc¬ 
ing  in  butter-making  lies  in  the  fact  that 
your  cow  has  been  milking  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
many  cows  at  such  times  to  produce  milk 
which  contains  such  small  fat  globules 
that  butter  cannot  be  churned  from  the 
cream  except  with  difficulty.  The  milk 
and  cream  will  be  normal  again  as  soon 
as  the  cow7  freshens. 

This  holds  true  only  with  certain  indi¬ 
vidual  cows.  In  your  case  where  the 
cream  foams  excessively  at  churning  time, 
I  should  advise  throwing  a  handful  or 
two  of  salt  into  the  churn.  This  will  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  “breaking”  of  the  cream  into 
butter  granules  and  will  often  solve  dif¬ 
ficult  churning  due  to  foaming  of  the 
cream.  j.  w.  n. 


Limburger  Cheese  from  Goat’s  Milk 


"I  can’t  afford  it” 


OCCASIONALLY  we  hear  from  a  farmer 
that  he  " can’t  afford”  a  J.  B.  Colt  lighting 
and  cooking  system ! 

This  same  man  would  think  nothing  of 
buying  a  high-priced  cow  or  of  putting  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  into  improving  his  barn  —  but 
he  "couldn’t  afford”  to  pay  a  comparatively 
small  amount  for  an  improvement  that  would 
save  his  wife  hours  of  drudgery — that  would 
make  his  home  a  bright,  cheerful  place  where 
neighbors  would  enjoy  calling  —  that  would 
keep  his  children  on  the  farm  —  that  would 
encourage  reading,  and  cleanliness,  and  other 
good  habits. 

Thefactis/ie  cannot  afford  to  he  without  it. 

Your  family  deserves  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  a  J.  B.  Colt  Carbide-gas  system. 
Your  wife  deserves  the  saving  of  energy  that 
results  from  Carbide-gas  cooking  and  from 
the  Colt  self-heating  iron.  Your  whole  family 
deserves  the  benefits  that  good,  healthy  light 
brings  to  any  home. 


The  Colt  system  is  perfectly  simple,  per¬ 
fectly  automatic — no  lamps  to  clean,  no  parts 
to  replace,  no  matches.  It  consists  of  a  gen¬ 
erator,  buried  in  the  yard,  which  requires  no 
attention  except  recharging  (average:  two  or 
three  times  a  year)  with  Union  Carbide  and 
water,  and  removal  of  residue,  which  then 
gives  useful  service  as  a  whitewash,  soil  cor¬ 
rective,  or  germicide. 

From  this  "gas-well,”  the  Carbide-gas  is 
carried  throughout  house,  porches,  barn,  poul¬ 
try  buildings  and  grounds,  by  concealed  iron 
pipes. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  on 
what  Carbide- gas  lighting  will  do  for  you  and 
the  very  favorable  terms  on  which  you  can 
buy  a  Colt  plant. 

N.  B.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  inferior  imitations  of 
the  Colt  plant.  Representatives  for  the  genuine  Colt 
system  can  furnish  credentials. 

Union  Carbide  for  use  in  the  Colt  system  is  distrib¬ 
uted  from  more  than  150  conveniently  located  Union 
Carbide  warehouses  throughout  the  country  —  direct  to 
the  user  at  factory  prices.  There  is  one  near  you. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

( address  nearest  branch) 

Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  Carbide  lighting 
and  cooking  plants  in  the  world 


Can  Limburger  cheese  be  made  from 
goat’s  milk?  w.  e.  b. 

Camp  Meeker,  Cal. 

The  making  of  Limburger  cheese  from 
cow’s  milk  necessitates  the  use  of  sweet 
milk  of  only  a  few  hours’  age.  In  fact, 
a  cheese  factory  of  this  type  can  only 
draw  from  an  immediate  neighborhood  of 
farms.  The  milk  is  delivered  warm  and 
twice  daily,  so  that  the  cheesemaker  muy 
have  the  right  kind  of  milk,  and  he  usu¬ 
ally  sets  the  milk  for  cheese  right  after 
each  delivery.  Undoubtedly  cheese  could 
be  made  from  goat’s  milk,  but  it  is  wholly 
impracticable  as  well  as  inadvisable.  For 
the  details  of  Limburger  cheese  making, 
one  must  refer  to  standard  text  books 
on  the  subject,  or  be  advised  by  an  expert 
cheese  maker.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  should 
be  in  a  position  to  send  you  information 
along  this  line.  j.  w.  b. 


Fur  Auotion  Prices 

In  the  New  York  Auction  Company 
sales  at  Masonic  Temple  recently,  North¬ 
ern  muskrat  brought  $1.60  to  $2.06,  and 
Southern,  35  to  55c. 

Beaver  sold  high,  $19.75  to  $25.25. 
Southern  otter  brought  $15.50  to  $20.50; 
best  Canadian,  $40.50. 

Choice  black  and  brown  bear  sold  at 
$11.25;  grizzly,  $15.50.  and  21  polar  bear 
skins  brought  $34  to  $52. 

Good  opossum  ranged  from  $1.10  to 
$1.62;  red  fox,  $10  to  $35;  ermine,  60c 
to  $l.rT 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

30  E.  42d  St. 

ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

31  Exchange  St. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

1001  Monadnock  Block 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

1716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

6th  &  Market  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

8th  &  Brannan  Sts. 


SCHOOL  PHOTOS 

TO  EXCHANGE  WITH  CLASSMATES 
TO  KEEP  THE  MEMORY  OF  SCHOOLDAYS 

25  for  $1.00 

Made  from  any  good  photograph. 
Original  returned.  Every  boy  and 
girl  should  see  what  real  School 
Photos  are.  Free  samples  to  every¬ 
one.  Send  for  them  today. 

H.  C.  SIMONSON  Saugatuck,  Mich. 


BURN  INCENSE  IN  THE  HOME 

Perfumes  the  air,  counteracts  cooking  smells  and  stale 
fumes  of  tobacco.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturers.  In 
Powder  or  Cones.  Six  odors.  Send  lac,  stamps  or  coin,  for 
assorted  samples.  Address  Hindoo  incense  CO.,  Peekskiii.  N.Y. 


Philadelphia 

SILOS 

25  year*  of  service  and  still  good. 
Superior  door  frame,  bevelled  doors, 
selected  material. 

Right  siio 

Opening  Roof  17.2*5!° 
WOOD  TANKS 

E.  F.  Schlichter  Co. 
10  S.  18th  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THE  FARM 


_ Fronts  of  Steel 

BnvtheLlead  and  Bolts  and  make  theLirag  yourself  \Vrite  = 
for  full  information.  We  deliver  anywhere  in  the  1 


HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  Box  R  North  Berwick,  Maine; 


Man's  $ 

SUIT 


14 


.7' 


All  Woo!  Cassunere 

Dressy  New  York  Model. 

Single  breasted.  Skeleton  lined 
£Piped  Seams)  or  full  lined 
Excellent  linings  and  trimmings. 

Brown  or  Gray,  with  iust  the 
r^cht  mature  effect  to  lend  a  touch 

Fit.  wear  for  any  occasion 

Suit  only  $14.75. 

Sizes  34  to  40. 

Order  Style  No.  124 

Splendid  Quality 

Three-Piece  Blue  $1  >1.75 

Worsted  Serge  Suit  X  i 

Ideal  for  the  conservative  business 
man.  Dark  Navy  Blue  full  lined, 
bplendld  for  general,  business,  and 
dress  wear. 

Excellent  linings  and  trimmings 
Sizes  84  to  42. 

Order  Style  No.  125. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Pay  postman  for  suit  and  postage 
on  arrival.  If  you  send  money 
with  order,  we  pay  postage. 

ABSOLUTELY  CERTIFIED  ! 

Money  refunded  without  question  if 

rou'are  not  delighted, 
n  ordering:  give  Size,  Waist  Mea¬ 
sure,  Trouser  Length,  Sleeve 
Length. 

State  Color  and  Style  desired. 
Order  today.  Supply  Limited. 

Write  lor  our  CIRCULAR  ol  SPECIAL  OFFERS  lor  Men.  Woman  anil  Boy. 

CERTIFIED  CLOTHES,  333  Cherry  Street.  N  Y.  Co 
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Market  News  and 


Price 


Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
demand  for  stored  turnips,  carrots  and 
other  root  crops  is  at  its  best.  While 
there  is  seldom  any  sensational  develop¬ 
ments  concerning  the  marketing  of  these 
particular  products,  yet  there  seems  to 
be  a  steady  demand  which  in  the  long  run 
makes  up  a  considerable  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness.  According  to  recent  government  re¬ 
ports,  local  estimates  for  Western  New 
York  showed  that  about  200  carloads  of 
carrots  were  available  outside  the  large 
stocks  controlled  by  soup  manufacturers. 
A  year  ago  over  000  carloads  were  ship¬ 
ped  out  of  that  section  after  Feb.  1,  and 
the  carrot  business  in  Western  New  York 
is  said  to  be  booming.  In  the  New  York 
market  the  demand  for  carrots  has  been 
a  moderate  one.  but  the  advance  since 
Feb.  1  has  amounted  to  about  70c  a  sack. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  carrots  which  were 
received  last  week  were  new  stock  from 
Florida  and  Texas,  but  these  sold  rather 
slowly  at  $1.25  to  $1.50,  bunched,  per  bu. 
The  rutabaga  turnip  is  also  a  vegetable 
which  is  evidently  gaining  in  popularity. 
Most  of  them  are  imported  from  Canada, 
over  2,800  carloads  being  shipped  into 
the  United  States  during  1923.  The  po¬ 
tato  market  did  not  show  any  improve¬ 
ment.  Receipts  have  been  liberal,  but 
the  market  held  steady,  with  Maine  sup¬ 
plying  over  220  of  the  388  carloads  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  week.  Those,  having 
any  sweet  potatoes  in  storage  in  good 
condition  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  up  for  some  of  the  losses  incurred 
in  former  years.  Prices  continue  to  hold 
up  well  and  tli future  prospects  look 
bright.  Reports  indicate  that  sweet  po¬ 
tato  reserves  ire  much  lower  than  a  year 
ago.  Production  in  general  was  smaller 
and  in  some  sections  there  was  consider¬ 
able  loss  from  waste  in  storage.  New 
York  State  Danish  seed  cabbage  was  gen¬ 
erally  slow,  with  an  occasional  day  of 
good  trading.  Onions  were  rated  easy  on 
a  dull  market,  the  160  carloads  received 
during  the  week,  together  with  carry¬ 
over  stock,  being  ample  for  the  needs  of 
the  trade.  Apple  receipts  for  the  week 
were  about  400  carloads,  compared  with 
about  500  carloads  for  each  of  the  two 
previous  weeks.  The  few  fancy  apples 
offered  sold  readily  enough,  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  average  run  was  dull  and  easy. 
Reserve  stocks  are  heavy,  government 
storage  holding  reports  showing  3,620.000 
barrels  and  11,542,000  boxes  on  hand  on 
Feb.  1,  compared  with  2,839,000  barrels 
and  7.612,000  boxes  a  year  ago,  and  last 
year’s  figures  were  somewhat  higher  than 
the  five-year  average.  Receipts  of  South¬ 
ern  and  Western  vegetables  continue  on 
rather  a  liberal  scale,  lettuce,  celery,  spin¬ 
ach,  new  cabbage  and  tomatoes  being 
among  the  leaders. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market,  especially  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  keeps  everyone  guessing 
what  is  to  happen  next.  During  the  first 
week  in  February  a  scarcity  of  fresh 
eggs  caused  an  upward  trend  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Two  weeks  later  we  find  the  oppo¬ 
site  true.  Egg  receipts  have  been  on  the 
increase  both  from  Western  and  nearby 
sections,  and  receivers  have  been  in  the 
mood  for  selling.  With  generally  favor¬ 
able  conditions  for  production  and  free 
offerings  of  transit  eggs  at  better  prices, 
it  is  only  natural  that  there  should  be  a 
slump  in  the  market.  From  Feb.  11  to 
18  finest  white  eggs  dropped  10  per  doz. 
Pacific  coast  eggs  are  strong  competitors 
of  our  nearby  offerings,  and  any  change 
in  the  former  is  almost  sure  to  affect  the 
price  on  Eastern  coast  eggs.  Further¬ 
more.  Pacific  coast  eggs  are  sold  by  auc¬ 
tion.  and  the  sentiment  of  the  trade  is 
probablv  felt  there  more  quickly  than 
anywhere  else.  Cold  storage  holdings  of 
eggs  continue  to  dwindle,  but  on  the  18th 
New  York  still  had  over  53.000  cases  on 
hand,  compared  with  about  10,000  a  year 
ago.  This  makes  New  York  have  more 
than  the  combined  holdings  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston  and  Chicago. 

Freight  receipts  of  iive  poultry  have 
been  larger  than  common,  but  there  lias 
been  a  pretty  good  outlet  for  fowl,  with 
but  little  change  in  prices.  The  season  is 
late  for  live  chickens,  and  most  of  those 
received  were  coarse  and  of  unattractive 
appearance,  though  broiler-size  chickens 
were  quickly  snapped  up.  Iu  general  the 
express  market  on  fowl  and  chickens  fol¬ 
lowed  the  trend  of  the  freight  market. 
Dong  Island  ducks  were  in  good  demand. 
Offerings  of  fresh  killed  chickens  were 
fairly  plentiful.  They  sold  at  irregular 
prices,  however,  value  being  determined 
on  quality,  and  very  little  fancy  stock 
was  in  the  offering.  Fresh  killed  fowl 
sold  well  if  running  to  small  sizes,  the 
fowl  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more  generally 
selling  on  a  weak  market,  due  to  accumu¬ 
lations  of  such  stock.  Capons  strength¬ 
ened  a  little  due  to  the  shortage,  which 
in  turn  was  caused  by  the  comparative 
low  figures  at  which  they  were  selling. 
Cold  storage  holdings  of  dresed  poultry  in 
New  York  continue  to  be  short  by  about 
6.500,000  lbs.,  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy  lmv  was  in  good  demand,  espe¬ 
cially  large  bales,  but  increased  receipts 
caused  buyers  to  hold  off  a  little,  and 


with  light  trading  the  market  eased  off  $1 
a  ton.  No.  1  hay  was  scarce  and  wanted. 
Very  little  interest  was  shown  in  straw. 

B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8-14c;  liamburg,  lb., 
20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ;  round 
steak,  lb.,  28c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c ; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  24c;  sausage,  lb.,  25c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c  ;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c  ; 
rabbits,  lb.,  30c ;  ham,  lb.,  30c ;  pigs,  live, 
4  weeks  old  each,  $4.50. 

Live  poultry.  —  Chickens,  light,  lb., 
26c;  fowls,  lb.,  28c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks, 
lb.,  30c;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  32c; 
fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra  white,  45c ;  duck  eggs,  55c ; 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk.  qt„  5c;  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  80c ;  goat’s 
milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Butter. — Creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
59c ;  best  dairy,  lb.,  55c ;  cheese,  cream, 
lb.,  34c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
10c ;  beets,  bunch,  5c,  bushel,  $1.35 ;  cab¬ 
bage.  lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c,  bushel, 
$1.25 ;  cauliflower  lb.,  18c ;  celery,  bunch, 
10c;  citron,  lb.,  10c;  fresh  horseradish, 
bottle,  12c;  new  green  onions,  bunch, 
7i/>c ;  kale,  peck,  20c;  lettuce,  head,  10c; 
Boston,  head.  12c ;  onions,  dry,  lb.,  6c, 
bushel,  $2.75;  green,  bunch.  7^4c;_  par¬ 
snips,  lb.,  5c;  potatoes,  bu.;  $1;  radishes, 
new,  bunch,  7i/>c;  Ilubbard  squash,  lb., 
7c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  Swiss  chard,  lb., 
10c ;  turnips,  lb.,  4c,  bushel,  80c. 

Sweet  cider,  gal.,  45c;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb.,  4c;  honey,  card,  23c,  strained,  lb., 
ISc ;  popcorn,  3  lbs.,  25c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2-$2.25 ;  cider  vinegar  lb.,  35c. 


SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  ll-13c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9- 
10c;  veal,  lb.,  14c!  mutton,  lb.,  15-26c; 
lamb,  lb.,  30-35c ;  beef,  lb.,  6-9c. 

Live  poultry.  —  Ducks,  lb..  20-25c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  20-35c ;  fowls,  lb.,  20-35c; 
geese,  lb.,  28-30c ;  guinea  liens,  each,  »oc- 
$1.00;  pigeons,  pair,  75c;  turkeys,  lb., 
50c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45-50c  ; 
fowls,  lb.,  40-45c;  geese,  lb.,  40-45c;  tur- 
kevs,  lb.,  55-75c.  ^  ,  , 

Butter,  lb.,  55-60c ;  eggs,  50-60c;  duck 
eggs,  90-95e ;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  ->5-40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c-$2.25 ;  pears,  bu., 
81 -$1.50 ;  beans,  bu.,  $4-$7  ;  white  kidney, 
lb.,  10c;  red  kidney,  lb.,  9c;  beets,  bu., 
90c-$1.00 ;  cabbage,  crate,  50-75e;  car¬ 
rots,  crate,  $141.25;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
50c-$1.00 ;  garlic,  lb..  10c;  honey,  qt.,  65- 
75c.  per  cap.  25-30c ;  lettuce,  Boston, 
doz.,  40-50c.  leaf,  head,  5c ;  onions,  bu:, 
75e-$1.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  85c- 
$1.00;  rutabagas,  bu..  75-90c;  turnips, 
bu..  $1 ;  Winter  squash,  lb.,  3-5c. 

Hay— No.  1,  ton,  $20-$21 ;  No.  2,  $19; 
No.  3,  $16-$17  ;  straw,  ton,  $14-$17. 

Wheat,  bu„  $1.25 ;  oats,  bu.,  60c  ;  corn, 
bu.,  60c. 

normusTER 


Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb„  13-16c;  fore¬ 
quarters,  lb.,  13-16c;  hindquarters,  lb.. 
lS-19c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  ll-12c ; 
heavy,  lb..  9-10c;  Spring  lambs,  lb..  24- 
25c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  17-20e;  mutton, 
lb..  10-llc;  veal,  lb.,  lS-19c. 

Live  poultry. — Springers,  lb..  20-27c; 
fowls,  lb..  20-28c ;  stags,  lb..  12-15c ;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  12c ;  guinea  fowls,  each,  40- 
50c ;  pigeons,  each,  15-20c ;  ducks,  lb., 
20-2Gc ;  geese,  lb.,  18-2 0c ;  turkeys,  lb., 
30-35c  ;  rabbits,  pair,  50-G0c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb..  45-50c ; 
eggs,  50-55c. 

Apples,  Baldwin's,  bu.,  80c  -  $1.2o ; 
Greenings,  75c-$l;  Kings,  $1-$1.50  ;  Spys, 
$1.-$1.50;  Russets,  75-S0c :  beets,  bu..  75- 
80c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  G0-75c,  per  100 
heads,  $4.50-$5.50 ;  cabbage,  red.  doz..  75- 
80c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.15-$1. 50 ;  cauli¬ 
flower.  Southern,  crate.  $2.50-$2.75 ;  cel- 
erv,  doz..  stalks,  80c-$l ;  endive,  lb.,  35- 
40c;  horseradish,  lb..  8-10c:  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  40-50e.  Boston,  hamper,  $2.50,  ice¬ 
berg.  crate,  $3.50-$4 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.. 
$1.254$1.40,  Spanish,  crate.  $1.75-$2.50 ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1-$1.50 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches.  20-25c :  rutabagas,  bu..  75c-S0c; 
spinach,  bu.,  $2 ;  turnips,  bu.,  90c-$l ; 
vegetables  ovsters,  doz.  bunches,  40-50c. 

Hickorynuts,  bu..  $2;  walnut?,  bu., 
$1.50-$2 ;  butternuts,  bu..  $1.50-$2.  • 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $6 ;  white  marrow.  $9  ;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  $6 ;  pea,  $4.50 ;  medium.  $5  ;  white 
kidney,  $8;  yellow  eye.  $5;  imperials.  .87. 

Raw  furs,  skunk.  No.  1.  each.  $2.25- 
$2.50;  No.  2.  $1.25-$1.50 :  No.  3.  $1- 
$1.25;  No.  4.  60-75c ;  muskrat.  No.  1, 
each,  $1.50 ;  mink,  prime.  $5-$10 :  rac¬ 
coon,  prime,  $3-$6 ;  medium.  $2-$4  ; 
small.  $l-$2  ;  weasel,  white,  each.  20-70c. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2.  4c; 
No.  1,  cows  and  heifers,  5c;  No.  2.  4c; 
bulls  and  stags,  4c;  liorsehides.  each.  $2- 
$3;  sheep  skins,  each.  50c-$1.50;  calf. 
No.  1.  13c;  No.  2.  12c;  lambs,  50c-$1.50_: 
shearlings,  25-75c ;  wool,  fleece,  lb.,  35- 
40c;  unwashed,  medium.  35-40c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.08-$1.10;  corn,  shelled. 
93e-94c ;  oats.  56-58c:  rye,  80-S2C  °’ 

Hay.  No.  1.  Timothy,  ton,  $22-$23 ; 


Alfalfa,  ton.  $21-$23 ;  mixed  hay,  ton, 
$17-$19;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14-$16;  wheat 
straw,  ton,  $14-$16 ;  rye  straw,  ton,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  eggs  have  been  weak  and 
in  less  demand  of  late.  Dressed  poultry 
has  also  shown  a  declining  tendency. 
Vegetables  have  held  steady,  while  fruits 
are  dull,  though  firm. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  slow  ;  creamery,  46-55e ;  dairy 
and  crocks,  35-44c ;  common,  25-2Sc. 
Cheese,  dull;  flats,  25-30c ;  daisies,  26- 
27c;  longhorns,  26-27c ;  Limburger,  34- 
35c.  Eggs,  easy';  hennery,  41-45c;  State 
and  Western,  37-40e;  storage,  31-33c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  weak ;  turkeys,  34- 
38c ;  fowls,  23-31c ;  Springers,  28-30c ; 
capons,  33-38c;  old  roosters,  17-20c; 
ducks,  28-30c ;  geese,  20-23c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  steady ;  turkeys,  29-31c ;  fowls,  20- 
28c;  Springers,  25-27c;  old  roosters,  15- 
16c  ;  ducks,  22-30c ;  geese,  18-20c. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Strawberries,  firm ;  Florida,  qt.,  60- 
65c.  Cranberries,  steady ;  Cape  Cod, 
50-lb.  box,  $3.25-$4.  Grapes,  steady ; 
Malagas,  keg,  $6.75-$S. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet ;  Gravenstein,  bu.,  $2- 
$2.35 ;  Wealthy.  $1.30-$1.50 ;  McIntosh, 
Jonathan.  j$1.75M$2.25 ;  Kings,  $1.40- 
$1.50 ;  Spy,  $1.50-$l-75 ;  fancy,  box, 
$3.25-$3.50.  Potatoes,  slow  ;  homegrown, 
40c-$l;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $15-$18;  sweets, 
hamper,  $3-$3.25. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  steady ;  white  kidney,  cwt., 
$10.50-$11  ;  red,  $7.25-$S ;  pea,  medium, 
$6-$7.50.  Onions,  steady  ;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.75-$2 ;  homegrown,  $1.75-$2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  artichokes,  crate, 
$6.50-$7 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper, 
$5.50-$6.75 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c-$l ;  brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  25-30c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25- 
$1.50;  cabbage,  bu.,  80c-$l ;  Florida, 
hamper,  $1.75-$2 ;  cauliflower,  hamper, 
$1.75-$2.25;  celery,  doz.  buns.,  $1-$1.10; 
crate,  $3-$4.50 ;  cucumbers.  Southern, 
hamper,  $10  to  $12.50 ;  eggplant,  South¬ 
ern,  crate,  $3-$4.50  lettuce,  crate,  $1.25- 
$1.65,  basket,  75-S5c,  iceberg,  box.  $3- 
$3.40 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  basket,  $1.25- 
$1.50;  parsley,  Southern,  doz.  bunches, 
$3-$3.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50-$1.G5;  peas, 
Southern,  hamper,  $7.75-$8.50;  peppers, 
Southern,  crate,  $3-$3.50 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  30-40e ;  spinach,  Southern,  bu.. 
$1.7542,25  ;  tomatoes.  Southern,  box,  $5- 
$6 ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  50c-$l,  yellow, 
60-65c ;  vegetable  ovsters,  doz.  bunches, 
80c-$l. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady ;  white  comb.  lb..  20-23c ; 
dark.  15-17c.  Maple  products,  firm; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.25-$l-75. 

Feed 

Hay,  firm ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $18- 
$19 ;  clover  mixed,  $13-$15 ;  rye  straw, 
$13-$14 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $12.50- 
$12.75.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $27.50; 
standard  middlings.  $28 ;  Red-dog, 
$35.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $43.50 ;  oilmeal, 
$39.50 :  hominy,  $34  ;  gluten,  $40.30 ;  oat 
feed,  $17.50  *  rye  middlings,  $27.40. 

J.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  21,  1924. 

February  milk  prices  are  as  follows  for 
3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210  mile  zone: 
League  Pool,  Class  1.  $2.33;  Class  2A. 
$2.10;  Class  2B.  $2.35;  Class  2C.  $2.35; 
Class  3.  $2.05.  Non-pool  flat  price.  $2.30. 
Sheffield  price,  all  milk,  $3.35. 

BUTTER 


Prices  about  2  cents  lower.  Around 
1.000.000  lbs.  Danish  and  South  Ameri- 


can  butter  being  unloaded  here 

this 

week. 

Creamerv,  fancy  . 

$0.50 

®  $0.51 

Good  to  choice . 

.47 

@ 

.491/4 

Lower  grades  . 

.45 

@ 

.461/0 

Dairy,  best . 

.49 

@ 

.491/, 

Common  to  good  . . .  . 

.44 

@ 

.48 

Packing  stock  . 

.24 

® 

.31 

Danish  . 

.49V-® 

.50 

Argentine  . 

.44 

® 

.48 

Siberian  . 

.42 

® 

.44 

New  Zealand  . 

•4914® 

.50 

CIIEESE 

Full  cream  held  specials. 

$0.26 

®  $0,261/4 

Average  run . 

.24 

@ 

.24i/2 

Skims  . 

.10 

@ 

.19 

New  make,  fancy  . 

.2114® 

.2214 

Average  run  . 

.20 

@ 

.2014 

EGGS 


Heavy  decline  in  price,  particularly  on 
hoice  white.  _ 

Vhite,  choice  to  fancy ...  .$0.41  ®i >0. 42 


Medium  to  good .  .  . 
lixed  colors,  nearby,  best. 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

torage.  best  . 30® 


Common  to  good 


.37  (ti 
.40® 
.37  (o' 
.33  (S' 


.25® 


.40 

.41 

.38 

.36 

.33 

.2S 


Fowls  . . 

Chicken’s  . .... .  •  •  • 

Broilers  . 


.  .$0.25  @$0.28 
.  .  .25#  .33 

.  .  .45®  .60 


Roosters  . : . 15®  .16 

Ducks  . 30@  .36 

Geese  . 20@  .22 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.34@$0.35 

Common  to  good . 25®  .32 

Chickens,  best . 44®  .47 

Fair  to  good . 28@  .40 

Roosters  . 17@  .22 

Ducks  . 25@  .28 

Q<00§0  20 (ci  .26 

Squabs,  ii  to  12  lbs.,  doz..  .  .  9.50@11.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  7.50@  9.00 

6  to  8  lbs . 3.50®  7.00 

Spring  guineas,  pair .  1.00®  1.50 

FRUIT 

Apples — McIntosh,  bbl . $3.00@$7.00 

Greening  .  2.25 @  7.50 

Baldwin  .  2.50®  5.50 

Spy  .  3.00@  7.00 

Wealthy  .  2.00®  4.00 

King  .  3.00®  4.50 

Twenty  Ounce  .  2.00®  4.00 

Stayman  .  2.25 @  4.25 

Jonathan  .  2.00®  3.00 

Grimes  .  2.50®  3.00 

‘  York  .  3.00®  4.25 

Pears — Kieffer,  bbl . 1.50®  4.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 5.00®  7.50 

Half-bbl.  box  .  2.50®  3.75 

Strawberries,  qt . 35®  .50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.50@$2.50 

Carrots,  100-lb.  bag .  3.25®  3.90 

Cabbage.  100-lb.  bag  .  1.75®  3.00 

New,  bu.  basket  .  1.50®  3.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.75®  2.00 

Parsley,  100  bunches .  8.00@10.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  3.00®  3.25 

Lettuce,  bu .  2.75®  3.75 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.25®  3.00 

Peppers,  bu . 2.25®  4.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  5.00®  7.00 

'Spinach,  bu .  1.00®  1.50 

Peas,  Southern,  bu.  basket..  5.00®  6.50 

Squash,  bbl .  4.50®  5.00 

String  beans,  bu .  5.00®  7.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.50®  4.00 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.65®  1.90 

Cucumbers,  bu .  5.00®  9.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches....  4.00®  5.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 20®  .33 


Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts.  1.00®  1.50 


POTATOES 

Maine.  150-lb.  sack . $3.25@$3.35 


Long  Island.  150  lbs . .  3  50®  4.00 

State,  150  lbs .  2.50®  2.75 

Bermuda,  bbl .  9.00@15.00 


Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.50®  3.75 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— Timothy,  No.  1  .  .  .  $28.00@$29.00 


No.  2  .  26.00®  27.00 

No.  3  .  22.00®  24.00 

Straw — Rye  .  20.00®  21.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves— Choice  . $0.20®  $0.21 

Good  to  prime . 13®  .19 

Grassers  . 08®  .12 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 10.00®  14.00 

Pigs,  40-80  lbs . 10®  .13 

Heavier  . 05®  .08 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best  . $16.00®$17.00 

Lower  grades  .  10.00®  14.50 

Sheep  .  4.00®  8.50 

Lambs  .  13.00#  16.00 

Hogs  .  6.50®  7.75 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 11 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.60@$0.62 

Cheese  . 34®  .38 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 60®  .62 

Gathered  . 50®  .55 

Fowls  . 30®  .40 

Chickens,  lb . .45®  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . > . 45@  .48 

Tomatoes,  lb . 03®  .04 


Seeding  for  Clover  and  Grass 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  gives  the 
following  advice  about  seeding  clover : 

A  saving  in  the  rate  of  Red  clover 
seed  needed  for  the  limestone  soils  of 
western  Ohio  or  other  soils  that  have 
been  limed  may  be  effected  by  seeding 
a  mixture  of  2  lbs.  of  Red  clover,  3  of 
Alsike,  4  of  Alfalfa,  and  6  of  Timothy. 
The  Timothy  in  this  mixture  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  3  lbs.  and  4  lbs.  of  Sweet 
clover  added.  A  mixture  of  3  lbs.  of 
Alsike,  8  of  Alfalfa,  and  4  of  Timothy  is 
also  satisfactory  for  limestone  soils. 

For  acid  soils,  Alsike,  5  lbs.  and  Tim¬ 
othy,  8  lbs.  per  acre  is  a  satisfactory  mix¬ 
ture.  Red  clover.  Alfalfa,  and  Sweet 
clover  are  not  included  for  this  mixture 
as  they  will  not  produce  paying  crops -on 
very  acid  soils. 

But  why  not  add  Red-top  seed  for  use 
on  acid  soil?  We  have  found  this  the 
best  grass  for  some  land.  It  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  Timothy  and  will  often  add 
half  a  ton  to  the  yield. 


Stucco  for  House 

Can  you  give  advice  as  to  what  is  the 
'  best  thing  to  do  with  a  lumber  house 
52x26x20  ft.?  I  would  like  to  put  rough 
cement  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

New  York.  p.  p. 

The  first  step  in  preparing  a  frame 
house  for  a  stucco  finish  is  to  see  that  all 
the  walls  are  made  strong  and  rigid 
by  nailing  and  bracing.  The  building 
must  be  rigid  enough  to  prevent  cracking 
in  the  wind  and  consequent  cracking  of 
the  stucco.  It  should  be  covered  with 
waterproof  paper  and  vertical  furring 
strips  placed  over  this  to  carry  the  metal 
lath  to  which  the  stucco  is  applied. 

The  mortar  is  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  cement  to  two  to  three  parts 
clean,  well-graded  sand,  with  about  10  per 
cent  of  hydrated  lime  added  if  desired. 
Clean  cow  hair  is  also  added  to  the  first 
coat.  Enough  clean  water  is  used  to 
make  a  stiff  mortar.  This  is  mixed  in 
comparatively  small  batches,  as  it  should 
be  applied  within  30  minutes  after  mix¬ 
ing.  Especial  care  must  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  entrance  of  water  about  win¬ 
dows  and  other  openings.  Work  of  this 
kind  should  be  done  at  a  season  when 
the  stucco  wrill  have  an  opportunity  to 
dry  slowly  without  freezing. 


‘Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Foil  SALE — Poultry,  dairy  and  potato  farm,  on 
paved  highway,  equipped  and  making  money; 
$1,000  cash,  balance  5  per  cent  and  $100  per 
year;  close  to  town  and  railroad,  r.  L.  CARY, 
Stockton,  N.  Y. 
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HOTEL  PENN-POST 


31st  St.  and  Sth  Ave. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Five  minutes  from  anywhere.  Opposite  Penn.  Sta¬ 
tion,  Gen.  P.  O.  200  new  modern  rooms,  furnished 
by  Wanamaker,  81.50  per  day.  89  per  week.  Turk¬ 
ish  bath  in  connection,  50c.  Telephone  514—  Chelsea. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency, 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 

HAY,  STRAW  AND  FEED 

No.  1  first  and  second  cutting  alfalfa  No.  1  light  and 
heavy  clover  mixed  hay.  We  also  handle  all  other  grades 
of  hay,  straw,  grain  and  feed.  Quality  guaranteed.  Ask 
for  delivered  prices.  IAMTJEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.T. 


TAKE  LIFE  EASY 

vo«fr  Car  &  Porta-Power 

Ituns  Saw,  Thresher,  Silo  Filler 
Price  *25  F.  O.  B.  Factory. 

Get  Pamphlet  G-l 

B.  H.  GRAY,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y 


PRINTING  for  poultrymen.  24-page  list. 
Clarence  I).  Herr,  K.  I).  8.  Lancaster,  pa. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  407. 

MODERN  72-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm  among 
the  beautiful  Berkshire  hills,  must  be  sold  at 
once;  %  mile  to  village;  great  maple  shade 
trees,  beautiful  lawn;  11-room  dwelling,  elec¬ 
tric  lighted,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  runuiug 
water,  bath  room,  telephone;  main  barn  elec¬ 
tric  lighted,  running  water;  silo,  garage,  ice 
house,  granary,  cornhouse,  and  large  hay  barn; 
houses  for  1,500  fowls,  1,200-egg  Candee  incuba¬ 
tor,  Candee  brooders  for  1,000  chicks,  0  large 
colony  houses;  all  equipment  and  quantity  of 
household  goods  included;  price,  $12,500,  $4,000 
cash.  ADVERTISER  4879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ADIRONDACK  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE— Large 
house,  25  or  75  acres;  ten  minutes  to  lake 
resort;  fine  bathing  beach;  beautiful  site  for 
Summer  home  or  club;  bargain;  photo  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  LOCK  BOX  82,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

SPLENDID  FARM  for  Summer  home  or  dairy, 
bordering  river,  on  State  highway,  near 
Waterville,  Me.;  80  acres,  hay  or  crops,  wood, 
timber.  ADVERTISER  4880,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — 320  acres  land,  %  mile 
from  Baliol,  300  acres  plowed;  no  improve¬ 
ments;  040  acres  %  mile  from  Broadacres,  well 
improved  and  fenced;  500  acres  plowed,  both  in 
Sask.,  Can.  Write  L.  A.  SMITH,  care  Avery 
Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

LARGE  BRICK  HOUSE,  thick  -walls,  cool  in 
Summer,  warm  in  Winter,  beautifully  located 
on  a  crest  in  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  I’a.; 
modern  improvements,  electric  lights,  gas,  steam 
heat;  22  rooms,  well  suited  for  a  sanitarium  or 
home  of  some  sort;  lot  200x170,  all  or  part  of 
17  acres  adjoining  can  be  purchased;  improve¬ 
ments  on  17  acres;  barn,  ehickenhouses,  a  large 
very  successful  and  profitable  mushroom  plant, 
thriving  young  orchard,  about  100  trees  mostly 
apple,  in  bearing;  for  sale  because  of  deatli  of 
one  of  the  owners.  J.,  Box  20,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

MODERN  POULTRY  FARM  on  State  road  in 
village;  newly-painted  9-room  house,  pertly 
furnished,  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  2  screened 
porches;  laying  houses  fully  equipped  for  850 
hens;  3  colony  houses  for  1500  chicks,  3  Candee 
brooders,  running  water  in  laying  house;  good 
basement-barn,  30  ft.  by  40  ft.  with  feed  room, 
hay  fork,  and  water;  store  room;  buildings 
new;  1923  Schwalge-Smith  incubator;  Jersey 
cow;  good  horse;  about  400  Leghorn  hens  and 
pullets;  wagon,  carriage,  cutter,  harness;  small 
t  .ols;  13  acres  fertile  land;  $9,000;  terms  ar¬ 
ranged;  no  agents  LYNCROFT  POULTRY 
FARM,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  river  farm  of  140 
acres;  two-family  house  and  large  barn;  25 
cows;  horses  and  tools.  WATTS,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 


t- 

FOR  SALE — 05-acre  farm  on  salt  water  witli 
abundance  of  oysters,  crabs,  fisli,  splendid 
bathing  and  boating,  on  good  hard  road;  0-room 
house,  attractive  yards,  good  shade;  small 
barns, .  small  orchard;  good  drinking  water; 
splendid  neighbors;  OO  acres  under  cultivation, 
5  woodland,  near  good  town;  price,  $4,00;  $2,000 
cash.  JOHN  W.  MATTHEWS,  Cambridge,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Beautiful,  new  7-room  commuter’s 
country  home;  modern  plumbing,  etc.,  garage; 
no  other  buildings;  fine  view  and  location  on  40 
acres  choice  land,  soon  wortli  more  alone  than 
entire  price;  12  minutes’  walk  to  D.,  L.  &  W. 
station;  28  miles  from  New  York;  $12,500; 
$4,500  cash;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  4883, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR,  SALE — Productive  117-acre  farm,  Columbia 
.  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  two  good  houses;  good  outbuild¬ 
ings;  half  mile  to  railroad  station;  near  State 
road.  Write  for  particulars,  RAY  R.  LANT. 
East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  farm,  27  acres,  in  best  cultivation  and 
location;  level  land;  price  $10,000;  includes 
full  set  of  buildings,  stock  and  machinery;  a 
money-maker  for  the  right  man.  0.  HERTH, 
Bellport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

780-ACRE  farm,  with  or  without  equipment; 

buildings  insured  for  $5,000;  sales  1923, 
$5,000;  200,000  ft.  timber;  5,000  cords  wood; 
large  orchard;  2  acres  strawberries;  38  head  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle,  registered;  0  horses:  city  conveni¬ 
ences;  no  trades;  no  agents  answered.  W.  F. 
HERR,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 

MUST  sell  home  farm,  155  acres,  in  Kennebec 
Co.,  Me.,  as  work  takes  me  away;  good  crop 
land;  one-third  mile  to  church,  school,  canning 
factory  and  electric  railroad;  only  $22  per  acre, 
half  cash  and  easy  terms.  A.  W.  BENNER, 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Large  farm,  Chautauqua  County; 

suitable  hay,  grain,  fruit,  stock;  good  build¬ 
ings;  reasonable;  terms.  ADVERTISER  490G, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Y - — - - - - 

CAPABLE  FARMER,  married,  age  34,  wants  to 
rent  farm  with  stock  and  tools,  or  would 
consider  share  proposition ;  about  April  1.  AD 
VBRTISER  4896,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LONG  ISLAND — -Modern  Leghorn  farm,  2  acres, 
GOO  pullets,  300  hens,  incubators,  brooders; 
residence,  !*  rooms,  improvements;  $10,000. 
J.  SERRABELLA,  Blue  Point,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  farm,  well  located,  67  acres; 

for  particulars,  address  owner,  L.  TEUBERT, 
Milford,  N.  J. 

82 14 -A ORE  FARM  FOR  SALE — 9-room  house, 
large  outbuildings,  in  fine  condition,  all 
painted.  2  cellars,  2  wells  of  good  water,  lots 
of  fruit;  farm  ail  fenced;  permanent  pasture, 
stream  of  water,  soil  fine  for  dairy  or  truck 
farming,  high  state  of  cultivation;'  1  >4  miles 
from  Elmer,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. ;  will  sell  at  sac¬ 
rifice  price  if  sold  by  March  25,  1924;  easy 
terms;  give  immediate  possession.  ELTON  J. 
NEWKIRK,  Elmer,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — F'ruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres: 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown;  825 
apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  twelve  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  pears,  cher¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  currants  and  asparagus  in 
abundance;  stone  house  and  barn;  20  acres 
woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes  all  crops 
and  machinery,  Pordson  tractor,  Bean  power 
sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bargain  at 
$10,000;  farm  alone  $8,500;  act  promptly. 

F.  II.  YARNALL,  934  High  Street,  Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania. 

WILL  BUY  the  retail  end  of  good  dairy,  equip¬ 
ment  and  milk,  and  rent  your  milk  room; 
state  proposition.  ADVERTISER  4905,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT- — Famous  Lakewood  farm,  20  acres, 
15  under  cultivation;  berries,  fruit  trees;  large 
henhouse,  capacity  1500;  Colonial  house,  modern 
improvements,  electricity,  running  water;  within 
reach  of  all  Summer  New  Jersey  beaches;  most 
progressive  Winter  resort:  to  responsible  party; 
only  $1,000  yearly.  Address,  IMPORTER  Box 
320  Madison  Square  Post  Office.  New  York,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE — 33-nere  farm,  stock,  tools,  $10,500. 
WARREN  KLINE,  R.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

SUMMER  HOME  or  camp,  200-aere  farm,  fully 
equipped;  one  of  best  locations  in  State;  for 
full  particulars,  address  W.  H.  OSBORNE. 
Springfield,  Me. 

14  ACRES,  ideal  poultry,  berry  farm,  Summer 
home,  roadstand,  center  live  village,  auto  to 
Springfield  25  minutes.  State  roads,  electricity, 
extra  lot,  fine  shade,  brooks,  near  lakes.  BOX 
75,  Soutlnvick,  Mass. 

I' OR  RENT  Share  basis,  175-acre  farm  situated 
in  Southwestern  Maine,  6  miles  from  first- 
class  shore  resorts,  12  miles  from  manufacturing 
town  considered  by  many  best  market  in  Maine; 
good  roads,  on  Ii-ne  of  electrics,  steam  railroad 
station  7  minutes’  walk;  tillage  land  31  acres, 
ela.v  loam;  17  acres  sandy  soil  suitable  for 
early  crops  and  small  fruit;  all  good  cultiva¬ 
tion;  equipped;  stanchions  for  20  cows;  6  on 
place;  2  horses;  running  water.  ADVERTISER 
4914,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ON  LONG  ISLAND,  farm  for  sale  or  rent  with 
privilege  to  buy,  consisting  of  125  acres,  about 
a  dozen  buildings  including  2  dwellings,  some 
stock,  implements,  at  a  sacrifice.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

> - - - - - - - 

TO  LEASE— Farm  land  100  to  500  acres  at  $3 
an  acre  on  Long  Island,  75  miles  from  New 
York.  WM.  FLOYD,  owner,  114  E.  31st  St., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


r 


Miscellaneous 


■“1 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  yon 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at,  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  It.  W.  WIND 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover.  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80,  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 1924  price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Know  What  Your  Fertilizer 
Is  Made  Of 

The  only  part  of  fertilizer  that  counts  is  the  part  that 
is  available  to  the  crop.  The  chemical  analysis  shown 
on  the  bag  tells  only  a  part  of  the  story.  The  import¬ 
ant  thing  to  know  is  the  source  of  plant  food. 

The  Tag  Tells  the  Story 

G.  L.  F.  Mixed  Fertilizers  are  made  on  public  formu¬ 
las.  To  every  bag  is  attached  a  tag  which  gives  the 
name  and  amount  of  the  sources  of  plant  food  in  the 
mixture.  This  enables  you  to  know  that  the  fertilizer 
is  made  from  materials  containing  available  plant  food. 

There  Are  Only  Two  Ways  to  Cut  Prices 

One  is  to  make  savings  in  the  cost  of  securing  orders, 
manufacturing  goods,  and  running  the  organization. 
This  the  G.  L.  F.  by  doubling  its  business  last  year 
has  done.  The  other  is  to  lower  the  quality  of  the 
goods.. 

Public  Formulas  Fix  Their  Own  Values 

Because  they  are  manufactured  on  public  formulas 
which  specify  definite  amounts  of  high  grade  materials 
carrying  available  plant  food  G.  L.  F.  fertilizers  cannot 
be  priced  to  meet  low  quality  competition.  The  public 
formula  automatically  establishes  a  minimum  price 
based  on  the  markets  for  the  raw  materials  used. 

Do  you  prefer  mixed  fertilizers  of  guaranteed  high 
quality  and  availability  at  fair  prices  or  do  you  want 
unknown  quality  at  low  prices?  Your 
answer  should  be  given  in  orders  for 
G.  L.  F.  high  analysis  public  formula 
mixed  fertilizers  supplied  by  your 
own  organization^ 


See  your  G„  L.  F.  agent  or  write : 


Public  Formula 
Fertilizers 


Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

2  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

PHONE  WHITEHALL  7988 


EXTRACTED  HONEY — Delivered  by  mail,  5  to 
40  lbs.  in  third  zone,  60  lbs.  in  second;  cir¬ 
cular  free;  ten  lbs.  clover  $2.15,  buckwheat 
$1.90.  RAY  O.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N,  Y. 


IF  you  cannot  afford  to  visit  the  Adirondaeks 
you  can  at  least  have  a  fresh  picked  3-lb. 
balsam  pillow1,  only  $1.25;  prepaid  cash  with 
order;  cretonne  cover.  HANNAH  l’AYNE,  No.  2 
Raquette,  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75  postpaid  first  three  zones; 
60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


ELECTRIC  generator,  1  k.w. ;  3  coal-burning, 
500-chick  brooders,  Newt, own  and  Wishbone; 
12  Boorman  brooders;  2  Buckeye  oil  500-chick 
brooders.  II.  L.  HAMILTON,  It.  D.  1,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  beets  and  buckwheat  for  sale.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4795,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEYMADE  NUT  CRUSH— A  healthful  candy 
combining  the  wholesome  nutriment  of  choice 
nut  meats  with  the  appealing  deliciousness  of 
pure  honey;  [>ound  and  half,  $1  postpaid. 
SAWYER  BROS.,  R.  3,  Portsmouth,  Ya. 

FOR  SALE — Number  2  comb  honey,  mostly 
light,  20  lbs.  to  case,  $4,  express  collect;  12- 
lb.  cans  fine  light  extracted  honey.  $2.60,  de¬ 
livered  by  post.  I.  J.  STRINGHAM,  Glen 
Cove,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — -Star  34-T.  second-hand  well  drilling 
machine;  give  price.  BOX  250,  It.  D.,  Moun¬ 
tain  Top,  Ba. 


HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Book  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Kirtland  or  F.  It. 

Elliott  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  published  about 
1854-5,  upon  fruit  or  cherry  growing.  SMITH 
T.  BRADLEY,  New  Haven,  f  onn. 

HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  3  zones; 

clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15;  buckwheat, 
5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

TWO-FRAME  reversible  honey  extractor,  cost 
$38,  used  one  season,  perfect,  $25;  books  and 
knife  included;  also  bees  for  Spring  delivery. 
CHARLES  TOTII,  Henderson,  Md. 


PRODUCE  your  own  honey,  circular  free 
VAN'S  IIONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Indiana. 

HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  years. 
Ibis  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we  earnestly  so¬ 
licit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families  (New 
York  State  only).  Address,  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Address  of  Harry  J.  Eckerson; 

reason,  to  settle  his  father’s  estate.  MRS. 
W.  ECKERSON,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

A1  PLE  BU  I.  PER — rPhe  good  old-fashioned  kind, 
made  in  our  orchard  from  a  delicious  Virginia 
l-ecipe;  sample  quart-crock,  prepaid,  65  cents. 
RIDGEWOOD  FRUIT  GROWERS,  Winchester, 
Virginia. 

WORLD’S  famous  milk  and  butter  caramels; 

greatest  process  known;  founded,  made,  sold 
by  farmer;  thousands  satisfied  customers;  3  lbs., 
$L  postpaid.  JOHN  LEHMAN,  It.  No.  8,  York, 

WANTED— Power  spray  rig;  state  make,  con- 
dition  and  price.  H.  MORGAN,  Ainenia,  N.  Y. 

CL<>\  ER  HONEY — York  State  never  produced 
better;  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  two.  $1.90;  six,  $5;  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $7.50  here:  two  S14 
DR.  R.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Old  postage  stamps.  Write,  COL- 
LE(  I  OR,  18  Hewlett  St.,  Wnterbury,  Conn. 

'  ViVJ.'L  'Vool  socks,  stockings  and  knee  caps. 
MARY  L.  CHURCH,  63  Pringle  St.,  Kings- 

Old  Virginia  home-grown  jumbos, 
limited  quantity,  order  quick;  5  lbs.,  $1.50; 

r'Vnv-7-  lbs”  *4r>0'  Postpaid.  MAPLE 

GROVE.  1  ARMS,  franklin,  Va. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  lbs  $1  15 
delivered.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  Candee  hotwater  heater,  good  con- 
dition;  price,  $30.  NELLIE  RUSSELL,  Wood¬ 
bury,  Conn. 


HONEY  of  quality,  best  by  test.  Clover.  5  lbs 
•fl.l.i:  10  lbs..  $2.10;  Buckwheat.  $1  and  $1.7.r>’ 
postpaid  promptly.  M.  BALLARD,  Callicoon. 
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McCormick-Deering 

Tillage 
Implements 


The  M cCormick-Deering  Disk  Harrow  is  a 
simple  and  efficient  implement,  built  and  trussed 
like  a  steel  bridge,  to  serve  many  years.  You  will  like 
the  details  and  conveniences — the  dust-proof  bear¬ 
ings  and  the  bearing  oil  cups  set  above  the  frame, 
the  built-in  angle-steel  weight  boxes,  the  oscillating 
disk  scrapers,  the  forecarriage,  etc.  Made  in  sizes  for 
everybody — 4  to  10  feet.  All  sizes  can  be  equipped 
with  the  tandem  attachment  which  is  shown  above. 
Double  disking  is  popular — farmers  know  that  it 
more  than  pays  for  itself. 


SEED- bed  making  will  call  for  last  and 
thorough  work  this  year  as  always.  The 
planting  season  will  roll  around  in  a  twinkl¬ 
ing,  but  no  matter  how  few  the  days  between 
plowing  and  planting  you  can  have  a  profit¬ 
building  soil  by  using  efficient  equipment. 

McCormick-Deering  Tillage  Implements 
combine  the  three  essentials — good  work,  long 
life  and  convenience.  They  are  of  practical  de¬ 
sign,  their  construction  being  based  on  ninety 
years  of  farm  and  factory  experience.  They  are 
priced  on  the  basis  of  economical  quantity 
production,  and  as  an  investment  they  offer 
you  attractive  returns. 


The  McCormick-Deering  Leverless  Disk  Har¬ 
row  is  a  genuine  tractor  disk,  not  a  made-over  horse 
harrow.  It  is  built  for  heaviest  duty.  It  is  controlled 
entirely  from  the  driver’s  seat,  without  levers,  yet  it 
is  very  simple.  Merely  backing  the  tractor  automati¬ 
cally  sets  the  angle  of  both  front  and  rear  gangs.  When 
the  tractor  starts  forward  the  gangs  hold  that  angle 
until  released  by  a  pull  on  the  rope.  In  5  to  10-foot 
sizes  to  fit  your  power. 


To  Fill  All  Your  Tillage  Tool  Needs  See 
the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer.  It  Pays! 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

.  OF  AMERICA 

(INCORPORATED) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


The  Dunham  Culti-Packer  has  no  equal  as  a 
seed-bed  finisher.  It  pulverizes  the  soil,  fills  out  air 
spaces,  and  saves  moisture  content.  Following  the  drill, 
it  helps  the  little  plants  to  get  a  quick  start,  firmly 
set  in  finely  mulched  soil.  Use  it  to  prevent  winter- 
killing  of  wheat;  to  rejuvenate  meadows,  etc.  It  is  far 
ahead  of  a  roller  for  small  grains.  Made  in  eight  sizes, 
for  horse  and  tractor  use. 
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Now  Sold  Direct 

You  have  always  known  the 
long-lasting  quality  of  Peerless 
Fence.  But  never  before  have 
you  had  the  opportunity  to  buy 
it  at  such  reduced  prices. 

From  Factory  to  Farm 

We’ve  opened  the  doors  of  our 
three  big  factories  direct  to  the 
farmers.  This  means  immense 
savings  for  you  on  Peerless 
Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates  and 
Paints.  Get  our  big  104  page 
catalog,  giving  lowest  figures 
ever  quoted.  We  ship  quickly 
from  Factories  at  Cleveland, O.; 
Adrian,  Mich.,  or  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Write  for  our  book  of 
bargain  prices  today.  Address 
PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.. 
Dept.  4029  Cleveland,  Ohio 


LUBRICATING  OILS 

AND  GREASES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

By  shipping  direct  from  Pennsylvania  refinery  we  save 
you  money  and  furnish  the  very  best  quality.  e  ship 
in  55,  30  and  15  gal.  drums,  a  faucet  with  every  drum.  Ask 
for  prices  on  Automobile  Oil,  Tractor  Oil.  Gas  Engine 
Oil  Cvlinder  Oil.  Cream  Separator  Oil,  Castor  Machine 
Oih&c.  REFINERS’  1IIST  RIB  l  TIN  6  OO. 

Box  854  Oil.  CI1  \  ,  1  A. 

FERTILE  FARM- 79  Acres 

house,  barn,  silo,  water,  11  cattle.  3  horses,  hogs,  125 
chickens,  turkeys,  guineas.  Outfit  new;  farm  machinery; 
near  town.  Price.  $6,500.  Ipiraedjate  possession.  Write 

S,  H.  SHAFFER  Thurmont,  Maryland 


The  farm  that  is  fenced  with  American 
Fence  has  the  greatest  possible  protection, 
and  enjoys  the  lowest  per-year  fence  cost. 
Better  construction,  better  galvanizing, 
full  gauge,  full  weight  and  full  length 
rolls — American  Fence  is  the  most  service¬ 
able  and  the  most  economical  fence  made. 
As  the  life  of  good  fence  is  increased  by 
the  quality  of  its  posts,  hangyourfence 
on  Arrow  Tee  Steel  F ence  P osts.  Built 
on  the  railroad  rail  principle  with  large 
anchor  plate  which  locks  the  post 
firmly  in  the  ground.  Frequent 
notches  permit  every  line  wire  to 
be  attached,  if  desired.  Your 
dealer  can  supply  you. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

■r-.  , _  New  York  Boston  Dallas  Denver 


Chicago 


Boston 

.  . i.  V-. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Farm  Mechanics 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 


Silo  Questions 

1.  We  have  a  silo  rather  too  large  in 
diameter  for  our  requirements.  Is  there 
any  convenient  inexpensive  method  for 
lining  this  silo  with  concrete?  2.  We 
wish  to  construct  a  second  silo  for  Sum¬ 
mer  use.  If  we  should  want  to  construct 
this  of  concrete,  which  would  be  the  most 
convenient  and  inexpensive  way  to  build 
it?  J.  B. 

1.  I  know  of  no  inexpensive  way  to  line 
a  silo  with  concrete  and  reduce  its  diam¬ 
eter  to  any  extent.  It  would  be  equiv¬ 
alent  to  building  a  new  concrete  silo  very 
nearly,  using  the  old  silo  for  the  outer 
form.  Where  a  silo  was  originally  made 
of  too  great  a  diameter  the  difficulty  is 
sometimes  got  around  by  feeding  from  it 
in  cold  wheather  when  moulds  are  not  so 
active.  As  a  further  help,  the  contents  of 
the  silo  may  be  cut  across  and  a  part  of 
the  silo  fed  down  at  a  time,  making  the 
feeding  more  rapid  over  each  part. 

2.  The  monolithic  type  seems  to  he  the 
favorite  concrete  silo  in  this  section. 
Forms  can  be  made  for  this  which  can  he 
used  conveniently  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  as  the  work  progresses.  In  fact, 
the  same  forms  may  be  used  by  several 
neighbors  if  all  happen  to  be  building  at 
the  same  time,  or  rather  during  the  same 
season,  lessening  the  cost  to  each. 


Construction  of  Concrete  House 

I  want  to  build  a  house,  and  have  lots 
of  sandstone  and  a  crusher  nearby,  but 
am  afraid  the  house  would  be  damp  if 
built  of  stone,  especially  in  cold  weather. 
How  would  it  be  if  I  would  make  it  4  in. 
thick  of  concrete  and  leave  4  in.  of  space 
and  the  inside  wall  4  in.  of  concrete 
again,  and  would  galvanized  wire  laid  in 
the  cement  every  foot  in  height  with  the 
same  bedded  in  cement  through  the  two 
walls — -that  is,  pieces  1  ft  long — make  a 
safe  and  solid  job  of  it?  What  per¬ 
centage  of  cement  would  be  advisable  to 
use  to  be  dry  inside  in  cold  weather? 
Could  it  be  plastered  on  the  cement,  or 
would  it  he  better  to  make  a  dead-air 
space  between  the  cement  and  wall  ? 
What  would  be  the  cost  for  a  building  24 
ft.  square ;  that  is,  for  a  building  12  ft. 
high?  I  would  intend  to  do  the  concrete 
work  myself.  E.  N.  g. 

Instead  of  the  construction  that  you 
suggest,  have  you  considered  the  use  of 
concrete  block  or  concrete  building  tile  in 
connection  with  stucco  finish  for  the  out¬ 
side?  The  inside  can  be  finished  with 
furring  strips,  lath  and  plaster,  and  in 
this  way  secure  the  benefits  of  the  dead 
air  space  that  you  would  get  by  building 
the  double  monolithic  wall. 

As  far  as  the  cost  of  materials  is  con¬ 
cerned,  you  can  get  at  it  roughly  by  figur¬ 
ing  on  about  12  blocks  from  a  sack  of 
cement.  These  blocks,  8x8x16  in.  in  size, 
will  lay  up  about  10  sq.  ft.  of  wall  8  in. 
in  thickness.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
about  one-half  sack  of  cement  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  mortar  joints  and  the  stuc¬ 
co  covering  of  each  10  sq.  ft.  of  wall  sur¬ 
face. 


Difficulty  in  Pumping  Water 

Our  local  pump  man  told  me  if  I 
would  let  him  drive  a  new  pump  he 
would  get  us  a  well  of  water  easy  to 
pump.  He  drove  one,  and  it  does  not 
work  any  better.  He  drove  it  about  2  ft. 
away  from  the  other  well.  The  old  well 
was  42  ft.  deep.  Ours  are  all  driven 
wells;  no  rock;  just  sand  bottom;  1%-in. 
pipe  with  a  point  of  fine  brass  screen. 
He  drove  this  well  42  ft.  and  put  a 
wooden  top  on  it  that  was  only  guaran¬ 
teed  to  pull  water  22  ft.  What  can  I  do 
to  get  it  to  work  easily?  The  well  driver 
said  something  about  putting  a  bucket 
about  12  or  15  ft.  down  the  pipe  that 
would  make  the  well  that  much  shallower. 
Pump  would  have  to  lift  water  30  ft.  If 
this  well  was  only  25  or  30  ft.  deep  it 
would  work  well.  w.  H. 

From  a  study  of  your  letter  it  would 
appear  that  there  are  two  possible  causes 
for  failure  of  your  #  well;  the  well  may 
need  development,  and  will  grow  better 
with  use,  or  the  water  may  be  below  suc¬ 
tion  distance.  In  either  case  you  would 
get  somewhat  the  same  result  when  pump¬ 
ing.  The  pump  would  work  hard,  with  a 
rubbery  feeling,  and  the  handle  would 
tend  to  fly  up  when  released. 

I  would  suggest  measuring  down  the 
well  to  the  water  level.  If  it  stands  more 
than  20  to  25  ft.  below  the  surface  about 
the  only  course  open  to  you  is  to  dig  a 
dry  well  12  to  15  feet  deep  and  install 
your  pump  cylinder  at  the  bottom  of  this. 
This  arrangement  will  bring  the  cylinder 
within  suction  distance  of  the  water  if 
there  is  any  considerable  quantity  in  the 
well.  There  is  an  expanding  pump  cyl¬ 
inder  that  can  be  slipped  within  the  well 
pipe  and  by  means  of  a  seating  tool  fas¬ 
tened  at  the  depth  desired.  The  small 
size  of  your  well  pipe,  however,  prevents 
the  use  of  this.  If  the  measurement  test 
shows  plenty  of  water  in  the  well  within 
20  to  25  ft.  of  the  top.  try  developing  the 
well  by  slow  but  steady  pumping.  Work¬ 
ing  the  pump  handle  fast  may  cause  sand 
to  clog  the  strainer.  If  this  is  continued 
long  enough  it  may  lead  to  a  steady  flow 
of  water.  bobert  h.  smith. 
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RUBBERS 


BOOTS  - 

>s,  As  Good  NOW 


RANUrA  1  HbK  was  hard  to  satisfy.  But  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  he  was  satisfied  with  Good¬ 
year  Gold  Seal  rubbers  and  boots.  Grandfather’s 
buying  judgment  fifty  years  ago,  and  “Gold  Seal” 
extra-quality,  formed  the  solid  foundation  upon 
which  our  steady  growth  has  been  built. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  extra-quality  that 
made  Gold  SeaP’rubber  footwear  famous  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  When  you  buy  “Gold  Seal”  rubbers  or  boots 
tod  ay  you  get  exactly  the  same  quality  goods  that  grand¬ 
father  got— the  utmost  in  wear,  comfort,  and  snug  fit. 

Ask  for  and  insist  on  being  supplied  with  “Qold  Seal ” 
lubber  footwear.  'The  "Qold  Seal”  label  identifies  the 
genuine.  Look  for  it.  Our  nearest  office  will  be  pleased 
to  direct  you  to  the  " Qold  Seal”  store  in  your  town. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

gg||^  General  Offices:  787-789  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

Branches: 

Milwaukee.  WIs., 380.82  E.WaterSt.  St.  Louis.  Mo..  110.7  WanhlnrtonAvo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  371-77  Sibley  St.  Portland.  Ore..  61-67  Fourth  St. 
Kanaif City.Mo. . 807 Baltimore Ave.  San  Francisco,  Cal..  639  MiasionSL 

X  TV  Canadian! Representatives: 

Th*.A1U<:d  Footwear  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd.. 

29  Tcmperenco  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


"Gold  Seal” 

Half-Cyclone  Mud  Rubber 

Hug.  ioe  snugly— wilt  not  suck 
offin  mud.  Extra-heavy  grey 
sole.  All  points  of  wear 
strongly  reinforced. 
il>\  Improved  shape. 


ftook^ 
‘  for  the 
f  “Gold  Sea?” 


From  heavy  laying  Free  range  Flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $13.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  13.00  “  100 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  “  100 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  16.00  “  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix .  11.00  “  100 

Special  Prices  on  5 00  and  1,000  lots,  100%  Prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Address  J.  N.  NACE,  Richfield,  Pa.  Bax  161 


_  ,  ,  *  vv.ua.  .nicicauilK. 

Member  International  Hub,,  Chick  Association 


The  Pine  Grove  Poultry  Farm 

of  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


Harrison  burg,  Virginia 


We  are  ready  to  book  orders  on  8.  C.  W.  L.  Chix 
wi-i.d  Apri!  end  May  delivery.  We  can  also  supply 
White  Baby  Pekin  ducks.  Upland  Strain  $35.00  per  him- 
dred.  Wo  allow  3%  if  called  for  on  the  farm  with  their 
own  containers.  Send  for  free  circular  on  Baby  Chix. 
We  are  no  hatchery  but— BREEDERS.  Visitors  welcome. 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 


HICKS  B"R|W  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
^  **■  BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

f  ree  range  yearling  breeders  used.  Custom  Hatch¬ 
ing,  S3  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  $20  per  hundred. 

SUNSET  FARM 

J.  J.  REILLY.  Supt.  Irvlngton-on-Hudsou,  N.Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Handling  Incubator 

I  wish  to  know  when  I’ve  got  enaugh 
moisture  in  my  incubator  when  I  am 
using  a  hygrometer,  and  how  and  when  to 
use  the  hygrometer.  f.  e. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  hygrometer 
in  an  incubator,  the  usual  measures  for 
insuring  sufficient  moisture  in  the  air  be¬ 
ing  all  that  is  required.  These  consist 
in  non-moisture  machines,  of  wetting  the 
floor  of  the  incubator  cellar  at  intervals, 
if  the  incubator  is  operated  in  a  cellar ; 
or  if  the  machine  is  operated  in  a  living 
room,  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  air  con¬ 
tains  a  normal  amount  of  moisture 
through  the  influence,  if  needed,  of  evap¬ 
orating  water  on  a  stove.  There  is  no 
danger  of  having  too  much  moisture  in 
the  air,  and  little,  if  any,  of  having  too 
little  if  simple  precautions  against  ex¬ 
cessive  dryness,  such  as  are  above  men¬ 
tioned,  are  taken.  In  case  I  wished  to 
use  a  hygrometer,  I  should  follow  the  di¬ 
rections  coming  with  the  instrument. 

M.  B.  D. 


Brooding  Baby  Chicks 

I  wish  to  know  how  to  take  care  of 
newly-hatched  chicks  to  be  received  fore 
part  of  April..  l.  l. 

First,  have  proper  quarters  for  these 
chicks,  according  to  the  size  of  the  flock, 
ready.  If  a  brooder  stove  is  to  be  used, 
have  it  in  place,  with  fire  up  and  brooder 
house  warmed  and  well  supplied  with 
litter.  Second,  have  proper  food  for 
baby  chicks  at  hand.  Skim-milk  or  but¬ 
termilk,  or  sweet  milk,  if  that  is  to  be 
fed,  and  make  that  the  first  meal  and 
drink.  Have  also  a  chick  scratch  grain, 
which  may  well  be  made  up  of  finely 
cracked  corn,  cracked  wheat  and  pinhead 
oatmeal,  making  the  oatmeal  perhaps  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  mixture.  Have  also 
a  supply  of  a  good  chick  mash  mixture. 

I  know  of  none  better  than  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula :  Two  parts  wheat  bran  with 
one  part  each  of  wheat  middlings,  sifted 
ground  oats,  cornmeal,  and  sifted  beef 
scrap  of  the  best  grade.  The  object  in 
sifting  is  to  remove  coarse  hulls  from  the 
ground  oats  and  the  larger  parts  of  the 
beef  scrap.  These  may  be  added  to  the 
ration  for  older  chicks  or  fowls. 

When  chicks  are  received,  place  them 
in  their  quarters  and  give  milk  of  some 
kind  to  drink.  After  they  are  .30  to  48 
hours  old — from  the  incubator — scatter 
some  rolled  oats  over  their  back  and  a 
little  of  the  scratch  grain  may  be  placed 
before  them  in  shallow  dishes.  Keep 
milk  before  them  in  dishes  in  which  they 
cannot  attempt  to  swim.  Feed  the  hard  J 
grains  five  times  daily  for  the  first  few 
days,  giving  only  what  they  will  quickly 
clean  up  at  a  feeding.  Add  to  this  any 
tender  green  stuff  that  you  can  get,  let¬ 
tuce,  young  clover,  or  any  other  tender 
green  growth  that  they  will  eat.  This 
may  be  fed  without  limit  as  to  quantity, 
as  may  the  milk. 

After  a  few  days,  place  some  of  the 
mash  in  shallow  boxes,  protected  by  hard¬ 
ware  cloth  laid  upon  the  mash  in  the  box. 
before  them.  Do  not  keep  this  before 
them  all  of  the  time  until  they  have  be¬ 
come  used  to  eating  it ;  then  it  may  be 
made  always  available  and  the  hard 
grains  may  be  hand-fed. 

Keep  the  brooder  sufficiently  warm  to 
prevent  huddling.  If  a  stove  is  used, 
the  chicks  should  lie  in  a  circle  just 
beneath  or  outside  of  the  metal  canopy. 
Wlhen  not  asleep,  they  should  be  active 
in  the  litter  and  never  be  allowed  !o 
become  cold  enough  to  huddle  together 
for  warmth.  Confine  them  for  a  time 
near  the  stove  or  other  source  of  heat, 
so  that  they  may  learn  to  go  to  it  when 
cold.  Then  give  them  range  of  the  floor. 
Temperature  beneath  a  hover  at  first 
should  be  between  90  and  100,  but  the 
chicks  should  have  full  liberty  to  move 
away  from  this  temperature  into  cooler 
circles. 

Above  all,  avoid  overfeeding.  Keep 
chicks  active  and  hungry.  Watch  them 
to  see  if  they  are  comfortable.  If  they 
are,  they  will  gather  in  groups  or  lie 
down  singly  to  sleep  in  the  litter  and 
will  chirp  contentedly.  If  not,  they  will 
try  to  huddle  in  corners,  burrow  be¬ 
neath  each  other  and  peep  with  a  note 
of  distress  in  their  voices.  m.  b.  d. 


By  JOHN 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  In  Cloth 


Price  $1.00 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

"P  to  858.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Circular  free. 

LEKOY  WILCOX  -  Sl'EONK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Hatching  eggs  from  yearling  hens,  57  per  100.  Write 
tor  circular.  B,  BENSON,  Orchard  Park.  New  York 

CHICKSSCW<  LEGHORNS 

■  ■  I  W  r%  ^  85e  Each.  270-300-e  g  g 
males  head  our  breeding  pens.  Book  orders  now 

GROVE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  Clayton,  N.  J. 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  only.  A  Iso  Incubators,  Brood, 
ers,  and  Poultry  .Supplies.  Send  for  catalog* 
■Member  N.  Y.S. P.C,  A.  K.7  Wa|»K,  1558 l.k. 

Pe»rl  and  White  African, 
UUlilE/ltJ  *1-50  each.  Hatching  Eggs  in  sea- 
c  »  _ _  eon.  Jersey  Black  Giants,  *3  each. 

S.  A,  EVERETT  Fleminuton.  N.  J.  R.  0. 

S.  C.  ANC ON yV S— Sheppard  Strain 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Oornell-Tancred  Strain 

”■  ■aaa»,  N.  Y; 

White  Wyandotte  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Martin  Dorcas  direct.  Also  S.  C.  White  Leghorn*. 

■  mall  Deposits  and  prnmptdeliveries.  Prices  right. 
Write  tor  list.  A.  B.  CARD.  Boonton,  N.  J.  R,  D.  No.  I 

White  WvandotfpR  tro"?  a,Jleavy-,ay'nK  strain  now 
nillic  njaiiuunes  ready.  Chicks.  Eggs,  Cockerels  and 

Ieusat  a  reasonable  priee.  BTR0N  PEPPER.  Georgetown,  Del 


lin  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerel*,  Barron’o 

3U  Strain,  $3-11  each,  rutrtrs  farm,  Ea.t  fidmo, N .  I 
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We  guarantee  the  Wishbone  to 
do  MORE  than  any  other 
incubator  will  do. 

It  -will  produce  more  chicks  of  better 
quality  at  lower  cost  with  less  labot 
than  any  other  machine. 


THE  HENYARD 


*Tfie 

Wishfcone 

is  th.e 

Money  Making 
Mammoth 


Automatic  Egg  Turner  _ 

54OO  to  *700  Net  Profit 

in  a  few  months- only  5  minutes  a  day 

_  .  .  o' v, ^  lo  4  incubators 


SEE  if  this  isn’t  the  finest  proposition 
ever  put  to  you  in  your  life!  Using  five 
minutes  of  your  spare  time  a  day,  you 
can  easily  make  $400  to  $700  net  profit  in 
a  few  months.  All  the  equipment  you 
need  is  a  Wishbone  Mammoth! 

Five  minutes  a  day— as  long  as  It  takes  to 
wind  a  clock— five  minutes  doing  an  easy, 
pleasant  job.  The  Wishbone  is  so  simple  to 
operate,  a  woman  can  make  this  extra  money 
in  five  minutes  a  day  without  interfering  with 
her  housework.  Looks  good,  doesn  t  it?  Well 
It  Is  good!  Here’s  the  story: 

Eggs  cost  from  2c  to  4c  apiece.  Chicks  sell  for 
20c  to  30c  apiece.  Hatch  chick  5  The  Wishbone 
Single  Section  starts  you  in  this  profitable 
business.  And  the  Wishbone  Single  Section 
makes  it  a  mighty  simple,  safe  business. 

A  Genuine  Mammoth— 800-Egg  Size 

The  Wishbone  Mammoth,  famous  all  over  the 
world  for  the  fine  chicks  it  hatches,  is  the  only 
Mammoth  that  has  completely  eliminated  hand 
labor  and  hatches  chicks  by  natural  safe 
methods.  This  is  exactly  the  same  machine 
that  in  sizes  up  to  48,000  is  paying  big  profits 
to  the  great  commercial  hatcheries  all  over  the 
continent.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  lamp 
Incubators.  It  is  a  genuine  Mammoth— with  all 
Mammoth  features-built  by  the  man  who  in¬ 
vented  the  first  Mammoth. 

Automatic  Egg  Turner! 

With  a  Wishbone  you  don’t  have  to  do  a  bit 
of  hand  labor  from  the  time  you  put  the  eggs 
in  until  you  take  the  chicks  out  twenty-one  day  s 
later.  Heat  and  ventilation  in  each  compart¬ 
ment  are  automatically  regulated.  A  turn  of 
the  crank  rolls  the  eggs  gently  over.  That  s  all. 
These  are  exclusive  Wishbone  features. 


The  Wishbone  Single  Section  is  4  incubators 
in  1 — the  four  separate  compartments,  200-eggs 
each,  can  be  set  altogether  or  one  at  a  time.  All 
are  heated  by  the  one  wonderful  Wishbone 
blue-flame  burner  that  requires  no  chimney, 
has  no  wicks  and  uses  a  3-gallon  tank  that 
needs  refilling  only  once  a  week.  No  odor,  no 
mess,  it  can  go  into  any  room  in  the  house. 

200  Eggs  or  More  at  a  Time 

The  Single  Section  is  the  best  way  you  can 
enter  the  lucrative  hatching  business.  New 
sections  can  be  added,  paid  for  by  your  profits, 
as  you  grow,  up  to  48,000  capacity. 

“Put-Off”  Never  Made  Money 

Don’t  put  off  getting  the  details  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  It  costs  only  $195  —  an  unheard  of  price 
for  a  mammoth — and  this  is  a  mammoth  with 
the  most  enviable  reputation  in  its  field.  1600- 
egg  size,  $320;  2400-e*  g,  $445;  3200-egg, 
$570.  Get  your  order  in  early.  Make  up  your 
mind  now  to  cash  in  on  your  5-minutes  a  day. 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  mail 
the  coupon  below  for  free  Wishbone  book  that 
6hows  you  how  to  make  most  money  out  of 
hatching  Fill  in  your  name  and  address  now. 

American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 

628  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

r  TmerIcan  incubator  MFG.  CO. 

628  Neilson  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

I’m  interested  in  turning  five  minutes  a  day 
into  $700  in  a  few  months.  Send  me  the  free 
catalog  telling  how  the  famous  Wishbone 
Mammoth  will  do  it  for  me. 


Name. 


Hens  Eat  Eggs 

Would  you  advise  me  of  a  good  remedy 
to  stop  hens  from  eating  their  eggs? 

New  York.  J.  m. 

I  know  of  ho  remedy,  unless  vinegar  is 
one.  It  has  been  advised  that  a  little 
vinegar  mixed  with  a  mash  will  stop  the 
practice.  Perhaps  it  will.  If  it  doesn  t, 
try  the  old  methods  of  darkening  the 
nests,  gathering  the  eggs  frequently, 
watching  for  offenders  in  the  flock,  these 
frequently  being  marked  by  yellow  rings 
about  their  beaks  and  discolored  faces. 
Scatter  china  eggs  about  the  floor,  fill 
blown  eggshells  with  mustard  and  pep¬ 
per  and  place  in  the  pen.  Oh  !  there  are 
lots  of  ways  to  stop  egg  eating;  when 
they  all  fail,  turn  the  flock  loose  out  of 
doors.  This  will  probably  put  a  stop  to 
the  vice.  B<  •n> 


This  Home-made  Brooder 
Cost  only  H9_b  Complete 


i 


Pullets  with  Frozen  Combs 

About  200  of  my  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  had  the  tips  of  their  combs  frozen 
during  the  last  cold  spell,  and  since  then 
have  dropped  off  one-half  in  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  As  it  is  the  first  time  anything 
like  this  has  happened,  I  would  like  to 
know  if  thev  will  come  Out  all  right. 
During  the  cold  spell  I  gave  them  a  warm 
wet  mash  at  noon,  and  kept  the  dry  mash 
before  them  all  the  time.  I  give  them 
warm  water  all  the  time.  R.  s.  M. 

New  York. 

Yes,  the  pullets  will  come  back  all 
right,  but  be  careful  about  making  such 
changes  in  their  accustomed  ration  as 
giving  a  warm  mash  at  noon  during  a 
cold  spell.  Such  attempted  kindness  may 
prove  disastrous  by  checking  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  inducing  a  molt.  Make  no  sud¬ 
den  changes  in  the  ration  of  a  flock  of 
laying  pullets ;  if  changes  must  be  made, 
make  them  gradually. 

Any  body  warmth  gained  from  warm 
food  or  drink  would  be  evanescent.  The 
heat  need  by  the  fowl  is  derived  from  the 
food  consumed  and  digested,  and  there  is 
a  constant  supply  of  this,  taking  care  of 
all  the  bird’s  requirements.  M.  b.  d. 


Capacity :  35 
to  60  chicks 


Simple  and 
practical 


Rid  Your  Poultry  of  Worms! 

UNIFORM  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  is  the 
most  efficient  preparation  on  the  market  for  ridding 
poultry  of  large  and  small  Round  Worms.  It  has  a 
uniform  nicotine  content  of  114%,  which  tests  have 
shown  to  be  most  effective.  Given  to  your  fowls  by 
the  flock-feeding  method,  it  will  treat  the  advanced 
cases  and  check  the  early  stages.  Each  bird  gets  an 
equal  dose.  This  preparation  is  highly  endorsed  by  experts  as  a  remedy 
for  Worms.  It  is  also  effective  in  ridding  poultry  of  lice  and  other  vermin. 

1  OO  lb.  bag  $  4.00  F.  O.  B.  Lancaster 
2000  lbs.  $60.00  F.  O.  B.  Lancaster 

Send  money  with  order.  -  Complete  information  will  be  furnished  on  request.  No  obligation. 

F.  &  I.  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  R.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Ailing  Fowls 

Advise  me  what  ails  my  fowls.  They 
die,  some  of  them  instantly,  while  others 
linger  a  few  days;  they  have  a  grayish 
discharge  in  throat  and  mouth,  and  intes¬ 
tinal  discharge  is  sulphur  yellow  and 
green ;  some  of  the  hens  lay  one  day  and 
next  morning  are  under  roost  dead. 

F.  T. 


Both  _  „ 
Machines  7 
Mada  of 
I  California  f 
Radwood 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
“  Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
.  — a  real  bargain  at  $13.26. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 


-  $17.75 

-  15.75 

-  22.00 

-  22.75 


31.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  the  best  value 
on  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial 
—money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  shows 
larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  . 

HnSCOWSIH  IHCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  *36  Racine,  Wis. 


Biggest  Hatches 

Strong  Chicks  “ 

_  .  •  ,  .  ..  ’  1 1  _ -A _ n  PUotM* 


;  WiLii  my 

f21- 


batychicks 


Peppy  and  Strong 
are  hatched  in  our 
Petaluma  Electric  and 
y  Hot  Water  Incubators; 

raised  easier  because  healthier  and  hardier;  big¬ 
ger  hatches  from  Petalumas  than  any  other 
make.  Petaluma  Electric  and  Hot  Water 
Brooders  are  world  beaters  for  raising  chicks; 
chicks  grow  faster,  stronger,  become  more  vigor¬ 
ous  and  gather  pep.  Coupon  brings  new  booklet. 


Petaluma  Electric  Incubator  Co. 

Petaluma,  California  (5607) 
Please  send  your  new  bookeet. 

Name 

Address  _ _ _ 


That’swhat  you’ll  get  witha  Cham 

pion  Belle  City  Hatching  Outfit.  My 
Free  book  ’’Hatching  Facts”tell3 

how — gives  newest  ideas  and  quick- 
est  ways  to  make  poultry  pay  big  with  my 

Champion 
Belle  City 
140  Egg  Incubator  230  Egg 

Double  Walls  Fibre  Board— Hot  Water  Cop- 
ner  Tank — Self-Regulated  Safety  Lamp 
Thermometer  &  H o  1  d er~ 95 
TSTn reprv  95  bllVS  140  CniCK, 

buys  230  Chick  Hot-Water  Double  V galled 
Belle  City  Brooder.  Save$  1 .95.  Order  both. 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  Only  $18.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  Only  $29.95 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  &  allowed 
West.  Low  Prices  on 
Coal  and  Oil  Canopy 
Brooders  come  with  cat¬ 
alog.  With  this  Guaran¬ 
teed  Hatching  Outfit 
and  my  Guide B00K you 
can  make  a  big  income, 
besides  sharing  in  my 
$1000  in  Gold 
and  other  prizes 

Save  time-Order  now 
or  write  today  for  my 

Free  Book  "Hatching  Facts.  „  ,  p 

It  tells  an  interesting  story.— .Tim  Rohan.  1  res. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  BoxI8_Racine^ViL 


These  fowls  may  be  suffering  from  true 
fowl  cholera,  that  disease  being  marked 
by  bright  yellow  and  green  discharges, 
and,  in  the  acute  form,  sudden  deaths.  If 
this  is  the  case,  there  is  no  remedy,  other 
than  disposal  of  all  carcasses  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  birds  or  other  animals 
can  get  at  them  to  carry  the  disease  to 
others,  and  thorough  cleanliness  and  dis¬ 
infection  of  all  utensils  and  the  quaiteis 
used  by  the  flock,  this  being  done  after  all 
ailing  birds  have  been  removed. 

You  may  have  a  less  serious  disorder 
than  true  cholera,  however,  and,  in  any 
case,  the  sick  birds  should  all  be  promptly 
removed  from  the  flock.  A  physic  of  Ep¬ 
som  salts  may  be  given  the  flock,  using 
1  lb.  per  100  birds,  dissolved  in  what 
drinking  water  the  flock  will  consume 
during  the  day.  Look  carefully  to  the 
food  given  or  to  any  that  the  fowls  may 
find  access  to  on  range.  Spoiled  food  of 
any  kind  must  not  be  fed,  and  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  birds  do  not  get  hold  of 
any  decaying  carcass  about  the  premises. 
Food  poisoning  from  some  source  might 
account  for  the  symptoms  and  deaths  as 
you  describe  them.  B-  D- 


This  Year,  Save 
Your  Baby  Chicks 

A  14  year  old  boy  can  make,  in  an 
hour,  a  brooder  that  will  raise  husky, 
healthy  chicks.  The  materials  needed 
are  a  shoebox,  one-sixth  yard  of  oil¬ 
cloth,  a  handful  of  nails  and  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater.  A  hammer  and  a  saw- 
are  the  only  tools  you  need.  The  cost 
of  this  practical  home-made  brooder, 
complete  with  Heater,  will  not  be  more 
than  $4.96. 

After  making  and  using  such  a  brood¬ 
er,  Joseph  Sevigny,  a  breeder  of  S.  C. 
Black  Minorcas  at  Arctic,  R.  I.,  writes : 
“I  never  lost  one  chick  and  raised  over 
100,  and  with  these  made  a  clean  sweep 
at  Providence  and  Arctic  Shows.” 

This  home-made  brooder  will  care 
for  from  35  to  60  chicks.  For  a  larger 
number,  simply  use  more  .brooders.  The 
chicks  do  better  when  divided  into 
small  flocks. 

You  can  operate  this  home-made  brooder 
any  wherein  a  sunny  .room,  in  an  ope 
shed  or,  if  provided  with  a  roof,  out  of 
doors.  To  clean  and  disinfect,  you  simply 
lift  oiit  the  hover  and  Heater.  The  floor  of 
the  brooder  is  even  with  the  ground  so  that 
the  chicks  easily  learn  to  run  out  and  in. 
Ventilation  is  automatic.  The  Heater  radi¬ 
ates  heat  from  above  upon  the  backs  of  the 
chicks,  like  the  mother  hen.  The  In over  m i  so 
constructed  that  the  chicks  can  find  the 
exact  warmth  they  like  best.  It  can  be  ad 
justed  to  suit  any  season,  January  to  July. 

The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater  burns  10 
days  without  flllinci  or  trimming.  It  cannot 
be  blown  out  or  flare  up—is  tire-safe.  The 
Putnam  Heater  is  practically  indestructible 
. — made  throughout  ot  brass  and  galvanized 
iron.  You  should  beware  of  heaters  similar 
in  outward  appearance  but  using  tlie  old 
style  and  unsafe  wick  burner,  requiring 
trimming  every  day.  The  I  utnam  label  is 
on  every  genuine  Putnam  Ileatei.  It  is 
a.  guarantee  of  satisfaction  and  goodness. 


Burns  10  days 


without  attention 


Putna  m  ~i 
Brooder^ 
rj  heate  r  ng 


Postpaid 
to  your 
door 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Feeding  Small  Flock 

Would  you  advise  me  as  to  a  good  ra¬ 
tion  for  a  small  flock  of  chickens  i  Is 
there  any  such  a  thing  as  a  chicken  of  a 
reasonable  age  getting  too  fat  to  lay  i 

N.  R.  Z. 

A  small  flock  of  chickens  should  have 
the  same  ration  that  a  large  one  needs, 
save  that  it  is  often  practicable  to  make 
table  wastes,  etc.,  supply  a  considerable 
portion  of  it.  As  such  wastes  are  vaii- 
able  in  amount  and  composition,  I  should 
provide  a  good  standard  mash,  such  as 
can  be  bought  already  prepared  or  mixed 
according  to  one  of  the  formulas  fte- 
quently  given  in  these  columns,  and  feed 
this  with  ordinary  scratch  grains.  Table 
scraps  would  lessen  the  amount  of  the 
prepared  ration  eaten,  but  would  not  be 


How  to  Get  the  Brooder  Heater : 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Putnam  Brooder 
Heater.  '  Directions  for  building  the  complete 
brooder  are  packed  in  every  Heater.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  $4.75,  check  or 
money  order.  I  will  ship  you  one  of  my  Brood¬ 
er  Heaters,  postpaid.  If  you  are  not  fully  sat¬ 
isfied.  return  the  neater  in  good  order  within 
30  days;  I  will  refund  your  money. 

My  booklet,  “Poultry  Helps,”  sent  free  on 
request. 

I.  PUTNAM,  Route  364-R,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


u 


LAN  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  50  f  Indianapolis, Intf. 


They  thrive  -wonderfully  on  it 

. — originated  1881 

&  . '••'•-  VCASSEL’S/Vf  /- . 

jMsSESisA 

CHICK  MANN*. 

For  Chicks,  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Ducks.  Produces 
unusually  healthy,  vigorous,  quick  growth.  Only 
wholesome,  high  quality  material.  Prevents  bowel 
trouble.  Fed  dry  or  wet.  Always  dependable. 
Different  from  other  starting  feeds.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  At  your  dealer’s,  or  send  to  us. 

F.  P.  CASSEL’S  SON  Box  12  Lansdale,  Pa. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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depended  upon  for  the  entire  daily  sup¬ 
ply,  unless  always  in  sufficient  amount. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
hen  to  get  too  fat  to  lay,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  to  feed  a  hen  upon  a  fattening 
ration  that  will,  induce  fattening  rather 
than  laying.  The  hen  may  then  get  fat 
and  not  lay  outside  of  the  natural  laying 
season.  The  remedy  is  a  better  balanced 
ration.  M.  B.  d. 


Damp  Henhouse 

I  would  like  to  have  information  as  to 
what  my  hens  have.  We  have  about  140. 
They  did  well  in  laying  until  about  a 
week  ago.  The  liens  look  sick.  Their 
combs  look  black  and  blue.  One  died  to¬ 
day,  and  I  am  afraid  more  will  die.  Their 
droppings  are  very  thin.  Our  chicken 
coop  is  very  low,  and  is  wet  and  damp. 
Do  you  think  the  wet  coop  has  anything 
to  do  with  it?  The  hens  sometimes  shiv¬ 
er  and  their  wings  hang.  Their  feed  is 
oats  in  the  morning.  They  have  always 
dry  mash,  which  contains  ground  oats, 
corn  middlings  and  beef  scrap ;  corn  at 
night ;  two  heads  of  cabbage  hung  in 
every  morning.  F.  K. 

New  York. 

A  wet  coop  in  the  Winter  is  certainly 
quite  capable  of  bringing  about  sickness 
in  the  flock,  and  there  is  little  use  in  at¬ 
tempting  any  treatment  until  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  remedied.  Your  trouble  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  lack  of  ventilation.  You  can¬ 
not  keep  a  poultry-house  dry  unless  there 
is  a  very  free  interchange  of  air  with  that 
from  outside,  and  the  best  way  to  bring 
this  about  is  to  have  all  sides  of  the 
building  airtight,  except  the  front,  which 
should  be  well  supplied  with  windows. 
These  windows  should  be  kept  open  in 
cold  weather  as  well  as  in  warm,  the 
perches  being  situated  in  the  rear  of  the 
building  away  from  them.  The  only 
guide  as  to  the  amount  of  opening  that 
is  needed  is  the  condition  of  the  interior 
of  the  building.  If  it  is  damp,  there 
should  be  more  open  space  in  the  front 
wall  of  the  poultry-house. 

I  presume  that,  in  your  desire  to  keep 
your  hens  warm,  you  have  kept  the  win¬ 
dows  closed  during  the  cold  weather.  This 
is  fatal  to  the  health  of  the  fowls.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  interior  of  a  poul¬ 
try-house  should  be  warm  ;  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  dry.  Hens  are  provided 
with  the  best  possible  covering  to  protect 
them  from  cold,  and  will  not  suffer  at  all 
in  a  dry  building  in  which  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  as  low  as  it  is  out  of  doors,  un¬ 
less  exposed  to  drafts.  My  advice  is  to 
open  up  your  front  windows  until  the 
building  becomes  dry ;  then  supply  it 
with  dry  litter,  and  do  not  close  the  win¬ 
dows  again,  except  temporarily,  to  keep 
out  some  driving  storm.  M.  B.  o. 


Hens  Stop  Laying 

I  have  100  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
hatched  the  middle  of  April ;  started  to 
lay  early  in  November  and  worked  up  to 
40  eggs  per  day  and  then  commenced  to 
go  back  to  where  I  am  only  getting  eight 
and  nine  a  day.  All  look  well  and  act  nat¬ 
ural.  I  have  lights  in  the  evening  until 
7  :30,  plenty  of  grit  and  oyster  shells.  I 
have  always  mixed  my  own  scratch  grain 
till  this  Fall,  when  I  was  advised  to  use 
a  well-known  feed,  mash  and  grain.  I 
feed  grain  very  regularly,  and  the  mash 
hopper  is  open  all  day ;  plenty  of  fresh 
water;  clean  roosts,  clean  and  dry  straw 
for  scratching.  House  is  22x18  ft.,  faces 
south ;  four  large  windows  which  drop 
in  from  the  top,  with  a  10-in.  opening 
near  the  roof,  with  netting  over,  which  is 
open  all  the  time.  1  feed  three  or  four 
mangels  each  day,  same  as  previous  Win¬ 
ters.  I  was  told  perhaps  the  mangels  are 
poisonous  to  the  birds.  Could  that  be 
so  ?  w.  A.  E. 

New  York. 

No,  mangels  are  not  poisonous  to 
fowls ;  on  the  contrary,  they  make  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  ration  of  grain 
and  mash.  It  is  not  posible  to  say  why 
any  given  flock  drops  off  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  without  complete  knowledge  of  their 
management,  and  perhaps  not  then.  A 
common  cause  of  such  trouble  in  the 
Winter,  however,  is  failure  to  maintain 
a  balance  between  grain  and  mash  food 
Avhen  the  high  point  of  egg  production  is 
reached. .  There  is  a  tendency  to  overfeed 
upon  grain  and  permit  too  little  consump¬ 
tion  of  mash.  This  is  encouraged  by  the 
practice  of  feeding  mash  in  large  hop¬ 
pers,  always  filled,  so  that  the  amount  of 
mash  eaten  daily  is  not  known.  As 
much,  or  more,  mash  should  be  consumed 
by  a  flock  in  good  production,  and  the 
grain  ration  is  likely  to  be  permitted  to 
overbalanced  the  mash.  m.  b.  d. 


PINE  TREE  BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Minorcas 
Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Wyandottes  Anconas 


Every  One  Lived 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery, 

Gentlemen:  The  Chicks  I 

got  from  you  last  year  are 
doing  wonderful.  Not  one  of 
them  died.  Some  are  laying 
very  well  this  Winter  and  to 
tell  the  truth  they  are  the 
best  chicks  I  have  ever  liad. 
— E.  L.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 
(Full  Name  on  Request) 


From  ‘\the  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  United  States  ” 

Pine  Tree  Chicks  are  priced  low,  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
desire  good  stock.  Labor  counted-,  tiny  cost  less  than  home- 
hatched  chicks.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  full  count. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  Chicks.  A  small  cash  deposit 
assures  your  getting  the  Chicks  when  wanted.  Hundreds  of 
orders  have  already  been  received  from  satisfied  customers  of 
long  experience  with  Pine  Tree  Chicks.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Baby  Chick  Book-FREE 

Every  poultry  keeper  will  enjoy  reading  our  Baby  Cljic-k  Book. 
It  tells  the  complete  story  of  this  great  industry  from  its  first  be¬ 
ginnings  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  You  will  see  pictured 
from  actual  photographs  the  flocks  and  superb  equipment  which 
make  Pine  Tree  perhaps  the  most  up-to-date  as  well  as  the  oldest 
hatchery  in  the  United  .States. 

Write  I or  your  copy  of  this  handsome  book  and  our  latest  Price  List 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery 

Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association— this  doubly  assures  you  of  a  square  deal. 

£ 


QUALITY!  SERVICE 


31  Years  a  Customer 

Joseph  D.  Wilson, 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  one  of 
your  first  customers.  I  think 
it  was  in  1893.  Your  books 
will  show;  and  1  have  had 
chicks  occasionally  ever  siqce, 
and  have  never  had  cause 
for  complaint. — W.  S.,  Tewks¬ 
bury,  Mass. 

( Full  Name  on  Request) 


Joseph  D.  Wilson,  Pioneer 
of  the  Baby  Chick  Industry 

EARLY  ill  April,  1892,  Joseph  D.  Wilson,  owner  of  Pine 
Tree  Hatchery,  made  the  first  successful  shipment  of  Baby 
Chicks  from  New  Jersey  to  Chicago.  Now,  throughout  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer,  the  land  is  full  of  the  peep  of  the  Baby 
Chick,  safely  traversing  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles. 

From  the  first,  Pine  Tree  Hatchery  has  led  in  the  development 
of  this  great  industry.  Over  0%  tons  of  eggs  are  required  weekly 
throughout  the  busy  season  to  fill  our  Mammoth  Incubators.  These.' 
by  the  way,  are  built  from  plans  designed  and  patented  by  Mr.  Wil-‘ 
son.  We  are  not  jobbers  or  dealers,  but  breeders  and  hatchers  of 
quality  chicks,  backed  by  generations  of  heavy-laying  stock.  Pine1 
Tree  Chicks  are  bright-eyed,  well-fluffed  and  strong  on  their  legs. 
Such  Chicks  will  make  the  foundation  of  a  paying  flock. 


sf&K  — 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

So  Healthy ,  They're  Almost  Self-Raising 

Getting  away  from  the  nerve-wracking  excitement  of 
home  hatching  isn’t  the  only  advantage  that  comes  to  you  when  yon  buy  clean,  strong 
Hillpot  Quality  Chicks.  Much  of  the  pampering  and  petting  ordinary  chicks  need 
and  must  have  is  avoided.  The  same  effort  will  take  care  of  twice  the  number  of  Hillpot 
Quality  Chicks  and  as  a  result — your  profits  are  doubled. 

(  Buyers  come  back  year  after  year  for  these  Quality  Chicks  of  matchless  vigor  and  re- 

PJvAt’iI6  plfe f  r0“  t-he  usual  chick  troubles.  Their  “born-in”  qualities  assure  a 
LAYING,  FAYING  maturity. 

Choice  paa-ent  stock— properly  housed,  correctly  fed,  lightly  managed  and  intelligently 
bred— is  the  original  source  of  all  the  profitable  traits  our  chicks  develop.  The  high 
standard  of  these  breeding  flocks  is  carried  through  to  all  our  chicks  by  our  perfected 
hatching  methods. 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

I  lie  breed  you  prefer— the  number  you  can  accommodate — when 
you  want  them. 

Safe  Delivery  to  Your  Door  of  Full  Count  Guaranteed  Anywhere 
IWithin  1200  Miles  of  our  Hatcheries 

Write  today  for  Free  Book,  “ Quality  Chicks” 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
,  Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


The  F amous  Picturesque  Chicks 

My  farm  being  ODe  of  the  oldest  poultry  fhrms  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  gives  the  public  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  baby  chicks  that  are  from  breeding  flocks,  that  have  taken  professional  men  years  in 
producing,  both  for  egg  production  and  exhibition  purposes.  I  have  a  number  of  Jersey  Black  Giants 
that  have  been  culled  by  men  from  our  New  Jersey  Experimental  Station  for  certification  This  gives 
you  an  opportunity  to  secure  either  eggs  or  chicks  from  the  best  J.  B.  Giants  to  be  had.  We  are  eaualiv 
as  careful  in  culling  our  flocks  from  all  breeds  as  we  are  with  our  J.  B.  Giants.  M 


Approved  J.  B.  Giants 

25  chicks .  SI 3  50 

50  “  .  26  011 

100  “  .  50.00 

Eggs  $7  per  15. 


Utility  J.  B.  Giants 

25  chicks . 

50  “  . 

ioo  “  . ;;; 

Eggs  $4  per  15. 


.S11  00 
.  22.00 
.  40.00 


PRICES  OFICHICKS 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 

25  chicks . SB  00 

50  “  .  10  50 

100  “  .  20  00 

500  “  .  95  00 

1000  “  175,00 

White  Wyandottes 

25  chicks .  $  7  no 

50  “  12.50 

100  “  24.00 

500  “  m  00 

1000  “  .  220  00 


White  Leghorns 

25  chicks. 

60 
100 
500 
1000 


160.00 


Mixed  and  Assorted 

25  chicks .  s  4  00 

56  “  .  800 

100  “  .  15  00 


We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival  and  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Send  for  mating  list,  etc. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71 -B,  TRENTON  JUNCTION,  N. 


DAY-OLD,  2-4-10  Weeks  Old 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks» 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Indian  Runners  and  Mammoth  Pekins 

from  excellent  laying  strains— carefully  mated 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


Pittsfield 

*  •  .  <V  ./•  •  -•  ■  .  '•  , 


Out*  19th  Year  of  Shipping 
Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Shipping  QUALITY  chicks  in  QUANTITY  since 
1906  gives  us  the  right  to  say  WE  KNOW  HOW. 
Our  enviable  reputation  is  yuur  GUARANTEE  of 
dependability. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  requirod  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catatoq,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want.  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 
PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 

(Member  International  baby  Chick  Association) 


Husky, 

livable 

chaps. 


Egg  machines  fi 
high  laying,  pure  farm  b 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C. 
Leghorns,  K.  I.  Beds,  B.  I*.  Bocks.  S 
postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  gmirantc 
Eggs  ami  breeding  stock.  Illustra 


Circular.  “All  that  ip  new  in  Poultry"  Elf  EE. 


GALEN  FARMS,  Box  IOO, CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


SCHWEGLER’S 

“TH  0  R-0-B  RE  D” 


BABY  CHICKS 

‘‘Live  and  Lay” 

white,  Brown,  llufl  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Bocks,  Rhode  Island  Keds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  12c  and  up.  Order  now  for  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  97%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  Free  baby  chick  book, 
sell WEGLEIt. 207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 


Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  out- 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 
All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  he 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 


N0NE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  332-C  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks.  14c;  Reds,  15c.  ami  Mixed,  10c  101)% 

guaranteed  Circular  free.  8.  W.  AMEYCocolamus,  Pa 


uiiiiiii:iiiiiniiiiiifiiiin:ii]iiiiiiiiii!iiii 

EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 


Price,  S1.00 
To  Canada,'*  1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 


333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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by  Official  Contest  Records 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  our  strains 
WILL  1  >0  for  you.  What  they  HAVE  DONE  is 
proof  Consistent  Contest  Winner*  since  con¬ 
tests  began,  they  make  the  ideal  first  choice  for 
those  who  desire  the  most  profits  from  their 
poultry.  4  . 

We  are  now  booking  order!  for  our  limited  supply  oi 

HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS 
and  BREEDING  STOCK 

from  those  Official  Record  Strains,  which  pay 

best  because  they  lay  best. 

Get  your  copy  of  our  valuable  catalog.  The 
Story  of  the  300-egg  Hen/’  price.  10c,  deducted 
from  first  older,  and  FREE  illustrated  leaflet  on 

PEDIGREED  PROTECTED  CHICKS 

All  from  full  daughters 
of  H06  egg  Champion 
Keystone  Maid  and  304- 
egg  Champion  Lady  Vic¬ 
tory, and  from  our  other 
noted  contest  winners. 

Full  count  guaranteed 
to  LIVE,  as  well  as  arrive 
safely.  ACT  NOW. 

PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa 


Poultry 

Known 


iriTYTTI 


pi;  i  Barred  Kocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Brown  Leg- 
UMlCKS  horns. healthy  &  hardy.  Mrs.  Frank  Meier,  Arlington, H.T 

Connecticut  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Quality  high.  Prices  reasonable.  ‘‘  Our  honesty  is  your 
protection.’’  Free  circular.  Hall  Brothers.  Box  R.Wallingford,  Conn 

better  baby  chicks 

From  the  best  of  free-range  purebred  stock.  Rigidly 
culled  by  experts  for  heavy  production  and  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance.  Eight  leading  varieties,  Catalog  free.  ULSTER 
POULTRT  FARMS.  Bon  G.  Wallkill,  N.  ».  Member  International 
Baby  Chick  Association. 


,  W.  Leghorns,  13c; 
miitw,  ••■>.  100%  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  HATCHEKT,  MeAli.t.rvllU,  Pa. 


Bar  Roeks,  15e;  Reds,  ltir; 
CI11X  Mixed,  He.  100%  arrival  (i 


PhSnl/o  from  Heavy-Laying  Flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  15c; 
UllICKS  Mixed,  10c.  100%  guarantee.  Pamphlet.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  R.  J.  Ehrisman  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

PINE  SHAW  POULTRY  FARM.  0.  Beck,  Peer  Park.  L.  I.,  N,Y, 

OHIO  K.  iS 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns  Wyandottes,  Mixed.  Bank  Ref¬ 
erence.  Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  G.  H.  Ehrenzeller.  Richfield,  Pa. 


500,000  CHICKS 

BestBreeds.  Lowest  prices.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Our  14th  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  Klchlield,  I  a. 


Healthy,  Vigorous  Chicks 

Br.  PI.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Rods,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Mixed 

Satisfaction  and  100%  arrival  guaranteed, 
postpaid.  Valuable  Circular  tree.  Prices 
low.  Write  The  Commercial  Hatchery 
Box  75  Richfield,  Pa. 

/a  is  I  a  |A  g  Ferris  Strain  S.  C.  White 
V  n  I  w  «Y  9  Leghorn  Chicks 

BIS  per  hundred;  *68.50  per  five  hundred;  S180  per 
thousand.  Basotns  Barred  Rocks,  *14  per  hundred  : 
867.50  per  five  hundred;  *180  per  thousand.  Breeding 
stock  on  free  range.  Order  front  this  adv. 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 


_  ABY  CHICKS 

SCW  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers, 
lie.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  ,SV^1'S>Iy 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  iVIcAlisterville,  Pa, 


_ CHICKS 

is.  C.  White  Leghorn*,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  B.  Rocks, 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Postpaid.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  F.  It.  Leister  -  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

SIXTH  SE'ASON 

Booking  orders  for  March,  April  and  May 

Write  tor  Circular. 


JOHN  RYAN 


Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


BnToy  Cliioks 

s  C  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  S.C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Mixed  Chicks.  We  specialize  on 
vigorous,  day-old  chicks  bred  from  free-range 
stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  free  c  i  r  c  u  1  a  r.  Volley 
View  Hatchery,  C.  I.  BENNER,  Richfield,  Pa. 


‘Distinctive  Chicks 
From  Qualified 
Breeding  Flocks” 

Preferred  by  those  who  look  ahead— 
who  want  and  are  determined  to  have  a 
fine  flock  of  heavy-laying  pullets  next 
fall. 

Rosemont  Distinctive  Chicks  are  big 
value.  From  superior,  qualified,  free- 
range  flock  of  heavy  layers,  headed  by  choice 
males  of  America's  foremost  strains;  Tancred 
and  “Belle  of  Jersey"  White  Leghorns,  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Holtermnn  Barred  Rocks,  Wilburtha 
White  Rocks,  Martin  and  Mattison  White 
Wyandottes,  Owen  and  Sked  R.  I,  Reds,  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas. 

Every  flock  culled  by  experts  for  type,  color, 
health  and  laying  capacity. 

These  distinctive  chicks  are  not  expensive  to 
buy— they  are  most  profitable  to  own.  Hatches 
every  week. 

Write  for  unique,  beautifully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log.  It’s  FREE, 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  and  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Asi’n. 


Day-Old  CHICKS  from  Our  Trap-Nested  Hens 

fiTthe  following  breeds;  Leghorns.  Rocks,  Minor- 
cas  R  I-  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  and  several 
rare  breeds  Price,  9  cents  to  16  cents  a  chick, 

ECLIPSE  EXPERIMENT  FARMS  •  Selinsorove,  Pa, 


BREEDERS-GHICKS-EGGS 

W  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box1G5,  Riverdale,  N.  J, 


O  XI I  o  Ii  IS— S-  C.  W.  LEGHORN,  13c 

15.  Roc'  a,  14e  ;  Reds,  16e.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  II.  8-  Hart  McAlistervllle,  1  a. 


BABY  TURKEYS  Bourbon  Reds,  SI  .25 

each  Eggs.  85c  each.  White  Indian  Runner  ducklings, 
30c  each.  Eggs,  10c  each.  Ida  Wolfe,  Owego,  N  Y. 

CHICKS1 

write  for  circular. 

Wm.  Naco,  Prop. 


S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
13o.  Barred  Rocks,  toe.  Red,  16c, 
)  and  Mixed,  lie.  100%  Guaran- 
(  teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY, 
McAlistervllle,  Pn. 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

_ ■_  - - r,  onruc  lAImrF  ROCKS 


White  rocks 

HITE  LEGHORNS 


■VERLAY  LEGHORNS 

ie  beautiful  business  henl  Wonderful  winter  lajr- 
s.  Big  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Aroen- 
n  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
lleago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
rgs  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
/ERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


8  Wks 
$1.00 
Each 


PULLETS 


5  Mos 
$2.00 
Each 


Vigorous,  healthy  stock  with  laying 
bred  right  into  it  by  breeders  of  loug  ex¬ 
perience  is  what  we  have  to  offer  you  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Let  us  prove  to  you  that  the  chicks  we 
sold  last  season  produced  as  high  as  60%  in 
large  commercial  flocks  this  past  fall. 

'  We  can  show  you  how  to  have  a  flock 
of  HEAVY  LAYERS  that  will  make 
money  for  you  especially  in  the  fall  and 
winter. 

Write  and  let  us  showyou  whatothers 
think  about  our  stock.  Let  us  show  you  by 
their  records  just  how  good  these  birds 
really  are. 

GOOD  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns  Only 

Authorized  Breeders  Ass’n 

Toms  River  Box  B  New  Jersey 


FAR.3VES 
J».  O.  XT V. 

LEGHORNS 

Quality  chick*  cost  a  little  more  than  the  run 
of  common  hatchery  chicks,  but  they  are  the 
cheapest  chicks  on'  the  market  today.  It’s 
what  they  do  for  you  next  season  that  counts, 
not  what  the  chicks  cost  you  now;  BE  WISE 
and  invest  rightly  NOW’for  big  yields  of  high 
priced  eggs  NEXT  WINTER. 

PRICES  FOR  1924 

Our  Famous  Grade  A  Chicks,  if  shipped 
before  May  18th,  will  cost  you: 

For  25-49  Chick* . 30c 

For  50-99  Chick* . 29c 

For  100-499  Chick* . 28c 

For  500-999  Chick* . 27%c 

For  1000  Chick*  or  More . 27c 

1  Grade  B  Chicks  are  3c  cheaper,  each. 
Bend  for  Our  80-Page  Catalog. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 


fure'qarred  rocks 
bred  Drown  leghorns 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet  _ Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  Box  R 

Certified  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

World’s  Great  Famous  Snowden  Eng- 
rroria  s ureui  lighand  Tanored  whitel 

Laying  strains  Leghorns.  Official  250  ' 

291-Egg  Kecords.  Guaranteed  strong, 
healthy  chicks.  Fertile  hatching  eggs. 

Pullets,  Stock.  REAL  MONET  MAKERS.  Beau¬ 
tiful  circular  FREE.  Prank  A.  Van  Bree 
Box  33  Zeeland,  Michigan 


New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming-’ 
dale.  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

F'irst  column  of  figures  represent  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  Feb.  13,  1924: 


LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Big,  husky  fellows,' full  of  vitality,  from  selected, 
heavy  producing,  free  range  breeders.  Quality, 
service,  satisfaction  at  moderate  prices.  15  cents 
each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

HARRY  F,  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


DEERFIELD  PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn— under  supervision  Cornell 
Poultry  Project. 

DEERFIELD  FARMS  Deer  Park,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Meadowedge  I’m,  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y.... 
Lakes’  Pltry  I'm,  N.  Amityville,  N.  Y. 
H.  F.  Hendrickson,  Bridgehamptou, 

N.  Y . j . 

Hill  View  Fm,  Bridgehamptou,  N.  Y... 
Eusner’s  Pltry  Fm,  Monticello,  N.  Y... 
Hill  Top  Fm,  Huntington,  N.  Y . 

D.  A.  Williams,  Kennedy,  N.  Y . 

Otto  L.  Flad,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y . 

New  &  Pocknian,  Yalatie,  N.  Y..... .. 

C.  A.  Seaver,  Smithtown  Branch,  N.Y. 
Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  Bellmore,  N.  Y... 
Bellmore  Pltry  F’m,  Bellmore,  N.  Y... 

G.  W.  Stoll,  Oceanside,  N.  Y..  . . . 

Manhasset  Farm,  Calverton,  N.  Y . 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y’... 
Kirkup’s  Pltry  Pm,  Mattituck,  N.  V... 
Deerfield  Fms,  Deer  Park,  N.  Y . 

E.  E.  Champlin,  Bellport,  N.  Y . 

Homestead  Fm,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y... 
Well  ward  Fm,  East  Setauket,  N.  Y.... 
A.  R.  Scott,  Toms  River,  N.  J . 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm,  Mt.  Sinai.  N.  Y. 
Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  East  Moriches, 

N.  Y . . 

Fluhrer  Fm,  Mountain  Dale,  N.  Y . 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  West  Haven,  Conn... 

Tanglewold  F’m,  Mastic,  N.  Y. . . 

John  Boshler,  Hempstead.  N.  Y.. ...... 

Benjamin  Brower,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. . . 

White  Springs  Fm,  Geneva,  N.  Y . 

Egner’s  Pltry  Fm,  Bayport,  N.  Y . 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 
Herbert  A.  Weikert,  Hauppauge,  N.  Y. 
The1  Mungrasteesee,  State  College,  Pa. 
The  Mungrasteesee,  State  College,  Pa. 
C.  L.  Flaccus,  Glensliaw,  Pa . 

F.  J.  Loveland,  New  City,  N.  Y . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Hollywood,  Wash. 

Homeland  Fm,  Roseudale,  N.  5 . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . . 
Edgar  Briggs,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.. 
Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Harrisburg,  Pa..... 
Downs  Grove  Fm,  East  Quogue,  N.  Y. 
Half  Hollows  Farm,  Wyandaneli,  N.  Y. 
Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach, 

N.  Y . . . 

John  Bullen,  Westhampton,  N.  Y . 

Melville  Pltry  Fm,  Melville,  N.  Y . 

Mattituck  W.  Leghorn  Fm,  Mattituck, 

N.  Y . 

Lone  Oak  rltry  Fm,  Babylon,  N.  Y - 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  Babylon,  N,  Y - 

Kehoe — Smith,  Medford,  N.  Y . 

Rara  Avis  Fm,  Centereacb,  N.  Y . 

Cross  Roads  Fm,  Greenlawn,  N.  Y.... 
Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Ass’n,  Hicksville, 

N.  Y . . . 

John  J.  Byrne,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. ...... 

Pinelawn  Fm  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Pine- 

lawn,  N.  . . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Ass’n,  Moriches, 

N.  . . .-••• 

Member  L.I.  Pltry  Ass’n,  Rocky  Point, - 

N.  . . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hauppauge, 

N.  Y . . . 

Oak  Hill  Fm,  Hauppauge,  K.  Y . 

R,  C.  White  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pltry  Fm,  Wallkill,  N.  Y . 

Valley  Fm,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.... . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  East  Quogue,  N.  Y. 

C.  O.  Hayden,  Whitneyville,  Conn - 

W.  E  .Whitson,  East  Williston,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y . 

West  Neck  Fm,  Huntington,  N.  Y . 

Robert  Seaman,  Jericho,  N.  Y . 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Hamden,  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  Short  Falls,  N.H. 

Black  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y. 
George  W.  Allen,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 


21  401 

18  103 

5  284 

0  379 

29  325 

3.-.  344 

30  306 

24  187 

7  221 

8  257 

19  120 

24  230 

18  279 

25  394 
15  201 

15  279 

30  155 

7  154 

23  270 

28  366 

32  393 

41  330 

38  332 

28  271 

33  378 

30  215 

32  259 

16  08 

40  343 

25  118 

21  123 

18  188 

31  254 

29  370 

49  502 

18  192 

40  505 

33  209 

43  519 
37  127 

31  291 

30  310 

37  270 

25  232 


30  455 

27  300 

26  211 

10  131 

31  130 

37  220 
18  288 
39  176 

29  202 

29  244 

30  377 

20  474 

12  290 

5  220 

33  233 

26  290 


27  232 

12  126 


24  152 

27  259 

9  172 

22  466 

31  397 

35  247 

15  208 

30  211 


23  113 
30  111 


Yarna  Fms,  Napanoch,  N.  Y . . 

The  Homestead  Fm,  Lake  Grove,  N.  V. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Whites 

O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa . 

White  Wyandottes 

Pltry  Ass’n,  Medford, 


28  142 

11  98 


12  154 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS, 

from  breeders  2  to  4 
years  old,  sired  by  Hol¬ 
lywood  males.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  Vineland,  N.  J. 


U  L  „  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns  hatched 

DRDj  LMCKJ  from  own  Vermont  Certified  Stock .  Ca¬ 
pacity  limited.  Order  early.  Prices  for  March,  April  and 
May,  26  to  99 — 80c  each.  100  to  499— S8c  each.  600  to  1,000 
or  more— 26c  each.  Eggs  at  %  above  prices.  Grade  B 
Chix  hatched  from  pullets  eggs,  20c  each. 

THE  MAPLES  T.  R.  Thomas  Bristol,  Vermont 

|  •  1  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  18c,  Barred 

I  .  IT  1  r*  |TC  Rocks,  15e  ;  S.  C.  Anconas,  16c.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

THE  BROOKSIDE  FARM  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 

a-t0ipw/g  5  Varieties.  Reds,  14c;  White  Rocks,  13c: 
UnlLIVJ  White  and  Biown  Leghorns,  11c:  Broil¬ 
ers,  9c.  Free  circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washing-ton,  Ohio 


n„„  A14  fUeLe  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ASPECIALTY. 

Day-UlQLHILKb  My  circulars,  now  ready  Just  drop  a 
card  to  HA.R  VEY  FISHER  Milford,  N-  J. 


/%r  ff/%  ry  c  s.  C.  IV.  LEGHORNS.  1 3c  Each. 
f  .  /~f  gl.  fy  Mixed  or  oft  color,  lie.  All  tree 
'  range  stock.  Circular  free. 

F.  B.  FRYMOYER  -  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


\i/n0nWARD  Quality  First 
w°  FARMS  BABY  CHICKS 

Onr  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  and  do  lay,  That’s 
what  our  customers  say  as  they  order  again. 
We  know  you,  too,  will  like  our  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 

Send  for  our  circular  and  prices 
WOODWARD  FARMS.  Box  184,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Member  L.  I. 

N.  Y . 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  Hicksville,  N 

Lakeside  Fm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y . 

Wal-Rutk  Pltry  Fm,  Hicksville,  N. 
Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa.  . 


•  Y. 


Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 


Cold 


Spring  Harbor, 
Cold  Spring  Harbor, 


Walter  Jennings, 

N.  Y . 

Walter  Jennings, 

N.  Y . •■••• 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  E.  No-tliport,  N.Y. 
Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  E.  Northport,  N.Y. 
Ellen  Day  Rankin,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 
Davidson  Bros.,  Upton,  Mass . 

Black  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y . 

Valley  Brook  Fin,  Peapack,  N.  J . 

Walter  B.  Pike,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. . . 
Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Ass’n,  Roslyn,  N.Y. 
Fire  Place  Farm,  Brookbaven,  N.  Y. .  . 
Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach, 

N.  Y . 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  Mousey,  N.  Y'. . . 
Ontario  Agr.  College,  Guelph, 

Canada  . ......... . 

Tanglewold  Fm,  Mastic.  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Fms,  Davisville,  R.  I . 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Woodbridge,  Conn.. 
A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Delaware.. 

Howard  A.  Wells.  Riverhead,  N.  Y - 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia.  N.  Y . 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  and 
R.  I.  Reds 

All  chicks  from  Free 
range  stock.  No  lights 
used  on  breeders.  15,- 
000  chicks  weekly  be¬ 
ginning  February  26tli. 

Booklet  and  price  list 
free. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  Brown,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

FARM  RAISEDS.  C.W.  LEGHORN 

onJS.C.R.I.  RED  CHICKS 

of  real  quality  from  prolific  stock.  Breeders  of  poultry 
over  fifteen  years.  Free  booklet.  Order  soon. 

Maplecresl  Poultry  Farm  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Production  -  Bred  Chicks  -  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  of  our  (A.  A.  Matings)  and  (Cor¬ 
nell  Certified  Matings)  are  the  combination  of  the 
best  blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  Buy  quality  from 
breeders  of  free-range  stock.  Eight  weeks  old  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels  for  May  1st  delivery.  -  Order  now 
and  avoid  rush.  Catalog  on  request  Member  of  N. 
Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 

W.W.  Hawley,  Jr.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Box  22 


BABY 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

front  our  own  breeding  pens.  Wy- 
ckoff  Strain.  Pure,  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Prepaid,  $IH  per  100;  *1J6 
per  1,000.  After  May  15th,  $16  per  100. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 
C.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prop,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Phone,  Plainsboro  «3t i 

Weeks  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  EGGS 

Light  and  Ten-Week  Old  PULLETS 
Circular  oil  Request 

0AKW00D  FARMS.  W.  C.  WEEKS,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

BABYCHICKS^K 

$11—100.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $13—100,  Rocks, 
$15.  R.  I.  Reds.  $15.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  De 
livered  free.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRT  FARM,  *  0.  3,  Mill.rttewn,  P*. 

The  White  Egg  Farm 

Production  Bred  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

A  breeding  farm  which  considers  quality  of  stock  and 
Eggs  of  first  importance.  Fifth  year  of  certification  and 
third  year  of  pedigree  breeding.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  R.  STONE  -  Clyde.  New  York 

HATCHING  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

From  heavy  producing  Barron’s  White  Leghorns  and  Tol* 
man’s  White  Rocks.  Breeding  stock  and  pullets  for  sale. 

BRIGHTWATERS  POULTRY  FARM  Briuhtwaters,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

“  Justa”  Day-Old-Chix 

GROW  OLDER  because  Well-Bred  New¬ 
town  Hatched  and  Shipped  Kite 

12  years'  careful  breeding  on  one  of  Long  Island’s 
largest  plants  enables  us  to  produce  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  Chix  of  Real  Merit.  Prove  it?  Sure! 
Write  for  illustrated  circular,  prices  and  full 
information.  All  sales  “ON  THE  SQUARE." 
JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R.  Southampton.  L.  L 


“For  the  Poultry  mas  who  demands  something  better” 

Wene-Ells  Chicks 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns.  Send  (or  Catalog  and  Price  list 

WENE-ELLS  FARMS 

Desk  B.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


Out., 


22 

310 

19 

36 

32 

364 

20 

369 

45 

342 

15 

34 

16 

58 

34 

359 

23 

274 

26 

316 

26 

215 

30 

332 

18 

197 

25 

273 

45 

354 

36 

392 

26 

342 

23 

252 

32 

259 

30 

228 

37 

331 

24 

320 

33 

375 

34 

185 

38 

373 

Total  prod.,  week  . 2,618 

Total  prod.,  to  date  . 


26,598 


First  Cannibal — “The  chief  has  hay 
fever.”  Second  Cannibal — “Serves  him 
right;  we  warned  him  not  to  eat  the 
grass  widow.” — Awgwan. 


Barron  8.  C.  IV,  L  e  g  h  o  r  n  a. 

Bred  for  business  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Big,  husky 
chicks.  Hatches  weekly.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


EGGS 

CHICKS 


BARTLETT’S  S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

Trap-nested  and  pedigreed  for  10  years.  Egg-bred 
Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs  and  BABY  CHICKS. 
Catalog.  EMORY  H.  BARTLETT  Box  13  Enfield.  Mas*. 


EGGS  AND  CHICKS  FromWhiteEgg  Machines 

Production  bred  from  30  years.  New  York  State 
certified  for  six  years.  Trapped  for  pedigree  hatch¬ 
ing  and  vring  banding — three  years.  Constitutional 
Vigor,  heavy  production,  large,  pure  white  eggs 
and  production  beauty.  They  breed  true.  Free  cir¬ 
cular.  EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  R.  D.  34,Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


Barron  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  Large,  long,  deep  bodied  birds,  and  the  most 
persistent  layers,  direct  from  Imported  Stock.  Catalogue. 
Kuhn’s  Leghorn  Farm  -  Sycamore,  Ohio 


GET  U  ¥  V  C  now  from  my  large  size 
Your  O  WHITE  LEGHORN  8, 

mated  to  270  and  higher  males,  and  you  will  want  them 
again  in  1925.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  820.00  per  100. 
€  A.  HETTEMA,  MI1ILAN!)  PARK,  N.  J. 


BABYCHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  of  CERTIFIED  S-  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  *e*rg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices^  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  YV.  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.»  N .  Y. 


Flaccus  White  Leghorns tiveyears. 

50  Tancred-Hollvwood  eggs  or  25  chicks,  $10.  Try  qual¬ 
ity  instead  of  quantity.  CHAS.  FLACCUS,  Gle.whaw,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

LARWOOD  BROS. 


“WHY  do  you  refuse  him  if  you  want  to 
marry  him?”  “Because  he  has  only  pro¬ 
posed  eleven  times  so  far.  and  I  want  him 
to  heat  the  record.” — London  Mail. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, Exclusively 

Raised  on  my  own  free-range  breeding  farm.  Selected 
for  vitality  and  egg  production.  Chicks.  $15  per  100. 

FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  Box  84,  Richfield,  Pa, 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  1,000  Certified  and 
Grade  A  hens. 

Dept.  A  Albion,  N.Y. 

Day-Old  Chicks-BREo  S.  C.  While  Leghorn 

Write  for  price  list.  Martin  B.  Search,  Baptistown,  N.  J. 

BUY  YOUR  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
from  the  man  that  has  success  with  chickens.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable.  W.  JAN1)A  -  Huntington,  N.  V. 

C  White,  Buff,  Black  Minorcas  Exclusively.  Chicks, 
i.  stock.  Gregg’s  Matchless  Minorcas,  Sycamore,  Ohio 

$4  a 

pair. 

Fed 


S 


Thoroughbred  White  African  GuineaHens 

Pair  farm  broken  rahb’t  hounds  Few  Rhode  Island - 

cockerels,  aarit.  83t  Alvii&i  silttlAOttl II tUi  fntbiK,  !•  A 


f 


*-?£  vy*. i 


*  r  <£> 


■  '£  ie  . 
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Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,QuaiI,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


Pure  Bred  Bourbon  Reds— Range  grown.  Order  eggs 
and  baby  turkeys  early.  T.  F.  1’IEtt  Chatham,  N.  J. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS 

From  magnificent  old  Geese,  20  to  25  lbs,  one  a  Garden 
winner.  SlacPHEHSON  FARM,  Millington,  N.  J. 


tl/IUST  SELL — Toulouse  Geese,  Ganders,  $<>  each.  Mus- 
IY1  covy  Trios, $9.  MUELLER,  Mapledale  Farm,  Westwood, N.J. 


FOR  SALE— Purebred  White  Holland  Toms 

Charles  H.  Jackson,  Islip,  Long  Island,  N.  Y- 


DO  IT  A  C  A  MTC  Ringneck,  Mongolian,  Formo- 
i  1  0  sian.  Golden,  Silver  and  Lady 

Amherst.  Breeding  stock  of  highest  quality  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment.  Eggs  for  hatching  for  Spring  delivery. 

TWIN  BROOK  GAME  FARM  Box  1144  Middletown,  N  J. 

“TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE” 

WYANDOTTES,  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 

mammoth  PEKiN\nnrm  TNTr^Q 

INDIAN  KUNNEK/U  U  UlYLliNUO 
Aid  ham  Poultry  Farm, R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

I  nrrrn  Clnnl,  Fine  Poultry,  Tnrkcys,Geese,  Bucks, 
Large  uIUCK  Guillens,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  l’a 


BEAUTIFUL  D_„_, »  Tnrl/awo  Hatched  first  part 

gold  back  biant  bronze  l  urkeys  0t  May,  m3.  wen 

bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS  KE1LY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


T  urkeys-  Ducks-Geese  breeders  now.  Catalog 

free.  H.  A.  Souder  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese  SH"”* 

and  Dogs.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Write  your 
wants.  II.  II.  FREEH  -  Telford,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 

Large,  healthy  birds  from  prize-winning  Stock. 
Toms,  $15;  Hens,  $12. 

Mrs.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON  Venice  Center  New  York 


F  o  r  Sale  Giant  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  g'L?a< Tide 

Geese  Eggs,  35e  each.  WILDACRES  FARMS,  East  Greenwich,  R,  I. 


For  Sale,  MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  J.  H.  WORLEY  Mercer,  Pa. 


I  It  V.Ql  n  Peking  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 
UCKLINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 
WA  YNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM  Clyde.  N.  Y, 


Toulouse  Geese 

young  breeders, 


Mated  pairs  and  trios  from  Chica¬ 
go  iind  New  York  winners.  Large 
HO  each.  Maple  Farm.  Bordentown  N.J. 


lirookcrest 
F  a  r  m 
PEKIN 


Ducklings 


Hatching  Eggs 
Price  list  free. 

CRANBURY  N.  J. 


Pig  DUCKLINGS 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Prick  List  F  r  e  e 

PARDEE'S  PEKIHS,  blip,  N  Y. 


Tiirl/auo  Mammoth  Bronze  Champion  “Goldbank.”Sire, 

lUlKByS  1st  prize  Mad.  Sq.  Gat’d.  Miss  Ida  Chumbley,  Draper.  Vi. 


Turkeys 


Bourbon  Reds  sired  by  Registered  Tom. 
Fine,  husky  birds  at  reduced  prices. 

F.  B.  Wilde  -  Wayland,  Michigan 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  Well  marked  ;  big^boned ; 

healthy :  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs. 

ELIZABETH  TATE  -  Draper.  Virginia 


White  Holland  Turkeys  ^teM^ 

covy  Drakes,  $5  Mrs.  H.  >V.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstovrn,  l’a. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Tonis,  Gold  Bank-Wolf  strains, 
#12.  C.  LESLIE  MASON  -  Genoa,  N.  Y. 


PEARL  GU IN  F.A8  for  breeding.  Handsome  and  vig¬ 
orous.  $2.00  eu,  MecPherson  Farm,  Millington,  N.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


Brooder  House  Floor 

How  big  a  building  is  needed  for  600 
baby  chicks?  Do  you  have  to  have  a 
concrete  or  wood  floor  for  a  brooder  for 
baby  chicks?  Can  you  use  just  ground 
with  a  lot  of  hay  on  it?  Could  you  mix 
cinders  with  cement?  Do  you  have  to  put 
sand  in  it?  How  many  parts  of  each? 

Connecticut.  P.  a. 

The  bigger  the  better.  Eight  by  12 
feet  has  long  been  a  standard  size  for 
a  portable  brooder  house,  that  being 
about  as  large  as  can  easily  be  moved 
about,  and  most  Brooder  houses  should 
be  movable,  10  by  12  feet  or  12  by  12 
would  be  much  better  for  600  chicks,  too 
many,  by  the  way,  for  one  flock,  unless 
the  owner  is  skilled  in  caring  for  baby 
chicks.  A  brooder  stove  can  be  placed 
in  a  building  of  any  size,  a  space  being 
partitioned  off  for  the  chicks  while  they 
are  young. 

The  floor  may  be  of  concrete,  wood  or 
earth.  A  portable  building  must  have  a 
wood  floor  unless  the  earth  where  it  is 
placed  is  to  be  made  the  floor.  There 
is  no  objection  to  this  if  it  is  dry  earth 
and  can  be  kept  dry,  perhaps  by  filling 
in  over  a  layer  of  field  stones.  That  is, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  earth  as  a 
resting  place  for  the  chicks;  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  objection  if  rats  are  to  be 
feared.  Rats  or  other  vermin  can  easily 
obtain  entrance  to  a  brooder  house 
through  an  earth  floor  and  their  ravages 
in  one  night  might  make  that  floor  a 
very  expensive  natter. 

Yes,  cinders  from  coal  ashes  may  be 
used  for  cement  flooring.  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  as  lean  a  mixture  as  one  part  of 
cement  to  eight  of  cinders  to  make  a 
good  brooder  house  floor.  I  have  a  block, 
step  from  a  door,  made  in  that  pro¬ 
portion,  using  the  unsifted  coal  ashes 
from  a  furnace.  It.  has  remained  solid 
and  useful  for  several  years.  M.  B.  D. 


Inheritance  Taxes 

Would  you  give  the  law  in  regard  to 
inheritance  tax?  Are  there  both  State 
and  Federal  inheritance  taxes,  what 
amount  is  taxable,  and  what  is  the  rate 
of  the  inheritance  tax?  j.  F.  H. 

There  are  both  State  and  Federal  in¬ 
heritance  taxes.  The  Federal  only  ap¬ 
plies  on  estates  over  $50,000.  The 
amounts  vary  according  to  the  amount  of 
the  estate.  The  State  taxes  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  relation  of  the  devisee 
or  leagatee.  There  is  a  $5,000  exemption 
where  the  estate  goes  to  near  relatives. 

N.  T. 


SEACOAST  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

Engfish-Ameiican  strain,  win  silver  cups,  ribbons,  dip¬ 
lomas,  and  get  complete  poultry  library  free  by  invest¬ 
ing  in  Seacoast  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Our 
breeding  pens  are  made  up  exclusively  of  2  to  3-year-old 
certified  dams  mated  to  beautiful  scrappy  certified  cock¬ 
erels.  Pullets  from  these  matings  will  average  200  large 
snow  white  eggs  per  year,  making  more  than  #5  net  pro¬ 
fit  per  bird.  Our  low  prices  on  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Pulb-ts 
are  causing  a  sensation.  Write  for  booklet  •'  Breeding 
Facts.”  Free.  Seaeoast  Farms,  Box  40.  Fine  Resell,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  I™™?! 

Correspond  now  and  avoid  disappointment. 

Yarmond  Poultry  Farm  Freehold,  N.  J. 


Direct  WYCKOFF  STRAIN  CHICKS 

Our  Leghorns  have  size,  combined  with  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  qualities.  Chicks  from  selected  breeders,  $18 
—11)0,  RED-W-FABM  -  Wolcott,  N.Y. 


Hummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks  ifo^rale 

priced.  HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT.  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


s.  C-  WHITE  LEGHORN  Quality  Chicks 

from  heavy  producers.  $20  per  100.  Hatching  eggs— cus¬ 
tomhatching.  ARNOLD  POULTRY  FARM,  Metuchen,  N.  J.  Phone  257 


BiackhZt Hatching  Eggs 

(Marcy)  $3.7  5  per  fifteen.  80%  fertility  guaranteed. 

ALLAN  WARRERN  Old  Parsonage  Center  Moricbes,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Stock 

Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


Rlmrto  Island  Rarlo  Both  Combs.  Farm  raised:  bred 
nnoueisianuneus  foreggs;  won  first  locally.  Eggs, 
ST 0  pevH;  $1.50  per  setting.  Chicks.  $19  per  H; 

$10  for  50.  EI>.  LOWE,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

$2.50  per  15;  $10  per  100.  D.  EVERETT  JONES, Hillsdale, N.Y. 


S.C.  Anconas 


Hens  and  Pullet*,  Strong,  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous,  well  mottled.  Excellent  breed¬ 


ers.  #3  each.  G.  W.  SIMMS,  Box  Y,  Lake,  N.  Y- 


Trap  nested  Barred  Rocks.  15  yrs.  breeding.  Eggs,  stock, 
chicks.  Circulars.  ARTHUR  SEARLKS,  Box  N,  Milford,  N.  M. 


Minorca  Chicks  from  “Betty,”  World’s  Champion  Hen. 

millUIbd  John  W.  Wes*  Ellendale,  Delaware 


Jersey  Blech  Giants 

tification.  Maple  Farm  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


Fine  14i-Acre  F  arm  in  Delaware 

Good  land  ;  fine  for  truek  and  poultry  ;  good  buildings  ; 
houses  for  350  chickens  j  only  one  mile  to  town  and  rail¬ 
road.  A  bargain.  Write  for  our  free  Catalog  describing 
this  and  many  other  farm*.  MATTHEWS  FARM  AGENCY 
Inc.,  I007M4  Market  St.  Wilmington,  Delaware 


“Well,  Art,  I  can  tell  you’re  a  married 
man  all  right.  No  holes  in  your  stock¬ 
ings  any  more.”  “No.  One  of  the  first 
things  my  wife  taught  me  was  how  to 
darn  ’em.” — American  Legion  Weekly. 


Book  of  Fac¬ 
tory  Bargains  in| 

Stoves,  Ranges,  \ 

Furnaces,  Furniture, 

Refrigerators,  Farm , 
and  Home  Needs. 

Let  me  send  you  my  new 
free  catalog  and  show  you  how  to 
make  great  savings  at  wholesale — dir¬ 
ect  from  factory,  at  money 
6aving  prices.  Everything  guar¬ 
anteed — set  in  your  home  on 

1  30  Days  Trial— Don’t  Risk  a  Penny 

Your  money  back  without  ques¬ 
tion  or  quibble.  More  than 
500,000satisfied  customers. 
Easy  Terms— Write  at  Once 
Just  6end  name  and 
address.  A  postal 
will  do.  W.  S  .Dewing, 
“The  Stove  Man.” 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 
165  Rochestei  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 

the  standard  of  highest  efficiency  for  over  40  years. 
Scientifically  right  in  construction,  simple  and  de¬ 
pendable  in  operation.  Prairie  State  Incubators, 
individual-size,  lamp-heated, 
hatch  the  greatest  percentage 
of  sturdiest  chicks.  Prairiel 
State  Brooders  raise  the! 
chicks  with  least  care.  Sev¬ 
eral  sizes  and  types;  lamp, 
stove  and  electric.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  complete  catalog. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co., 

45  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


The  busy  trying  months  are  just  ahead.  You 
will  raise  more  good  pullets  if  you  follow  the 
methods  explained  in  the  Poultry  Item.  It’s  written 
for  practical  people,  like  Rural  New  Yorker  readers, 
who  keep  chickens  for  eggs  and  profit.  It  gives  the 
details  you  must  know  to  succeed. 


Happy”  Joe  Simon,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  says  the 
Item  ‘‘is  the  only  one  that  contains  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  on  feeds  and  feeding.”  Another  competent 
judge  of  poultry  journals  writes:  ‘‘Your  132-page 
February  number  was  a  ‘beaut’.”  Others  equally 
good  are  coming  soon.  Invest  the  price  of  a  baby 
chick  in  a  trial  subscription;  you’ll  get  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  save  many  chicks. 

Order  today:  4  mos. 
trial  25c:  1  yr.,  $1: 

3  yrs.,  $2.  Catalog 
oi  Poultry  and  Rab¬ 
bit  books  free. 

THE 

POULTRY  ITEM 

®ox  ^  IV here  the  Item  stays 

Sellersville,  Pa.  *  Biddy  lays  and  pay*. " 


JOI 


Your  early  business  chicks  are  ready  for  you— Rosemont  Distinctive  Chicks  from 
pure-bred,  free-ranpre  flocks  that  are  culled  for  type,  color*  health  and  laying  ab¬ 
ility.  Unsurpassed  in  real  quality,  most  profitable  to  own,  very  moderate  in  cost. 

50,000  for  Immediate  Delivery  and  March  5  and  12 


25  chicks 

50  chicks 

100  chicks 

500  chicks 

1000  chicks 

White  Leghorns  .... 

_  .$5.00 

$0.50 

$18.00 

$85.00 

$165.00 

Black  Leghorns  . 

9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

165.00 

Buff  Leghorns  . 

10.00 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . . 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

Anconas  . 

11.00 

22.00 

105.00 

210.00 

fiFuli  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  to  you.  Send  money  order  or  check  with  your  order.  Write  for  unique,  beautifully  Illustrated 
catalog  FREE  on  request.  .  _ 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rwemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jemy 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BABY  CHICKS 

that  will  make 
real  money  for  YOU  ! 


'’"THAT’S  why  the  Automatic  Incu- 
bator  produces  bigger,  stronger 
chicks,  and  more  of  them.  We 
guarantee  results!  Your  invest¬ 
ment  is  absolutely  safe. 


INcubatorS 

have  many  big  features  not  found  in  other 
machines.  Positively  cannot  overheat — 
cannot  underheat !  The  Automatic  Re¬ 
volving  Chute  prevents  it.  Get  our  catalog 
— compare  the  Automatic  with  others — con¬ 
vince  yourself  df  its  outstanding  superiority. 
We  have  the  size  you  need.  Write  us  today. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
Est.  1912  Dept.  12  Delaware,  Ohio 


THOROUGHBRED  CHICKS 


ROCKS  —  REDS  —  LEGHORNS 

We  ship  only  one  quality  of  Baby  Chicks — 
thoroughbreds.  When  you  buy  from  us,  you  can 
'therefore  be  sure  of  getting  the  kind  of  Chicks 
that  will  develop  into  strong,  vigorous  adult 
birds,  with  an  inherent  tendency  to  lay — real 
money  makers.  Avoid  disappointment  ana  in¬ 
sure  your  poultry  profits  by  starting  right  with 
thoroughbred  chicks. 

‘  Send  for  jour  1'J'H  Catalog. 

LONG  ISLAND  HATCHERIES,  Inc. 

10  Maple  Ave..  Rockville  Center,  L.  I, 

Phone— Rockville  Center  2373-W. 


•ATT... 


STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

Delivered  Promptly  on  Short  Notice 

Large  Bale  Horse  Power 
Presses 


Scales,  Belting,  Tags,  Hay 
Press  Extras 

Ann  Arbor  Hay  Balers 
Belt  Power 

TUDOR  &  JONES,  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


\.w IT 


iniilllliil 


Better  Crops  T 
Less  Work 


llllllllllllllllllll 


Write  for  the  new 
lime  booklet  —  sent 
free  I  T ells  you  inter¬ 
esting  profitable  facts 
you  should  know 
about  lime. 
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She  loves  Sheppard’s  "Famous”  Anconas 
They’re  heavy  winter  layers  of  large  white 
eggs — and  the  cheapest  birds  to  feed. 

Ideal  Farm  Birds 

because  big  layers.  They  thrive  and  shell 
out  the  eggs  on  free  range  and 

Jingle  Cash  in  the  Egg  Fund  Purse 
Also,  they’re  the  world’s  steadiest  winners 
of  top-notch  prices,  having  captured  more 
firsts  and  seconds  than  combined  competi¬ 
tors  for  sixteen  consecutive  years  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York 
My  100  page  illustrated  catalogue  tells  bow 
to  get  bigger  results_with  poultry.  It’s  free. 
H.  Cecil  Sheppard  Box  383  Berea,  Ohio 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 
winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham¬ 
pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  made 
net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr.  Carr, 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  made  over  $800 
profit  from  53  hens.  Booking  EGG  and 
CHICK  orders  now.  16  page  Circular  FREE.  Large 
Catalog  Booklet  25c.  Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 
J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


s.c.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Only 

Once  You  Try  Them  You'll  Always  Buy  Them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are 
carefully  selected  and  produce  sturdy,  livable 
chicks.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay 
postage.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

Meadaw  Brook  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  At  1922-23  Contests 

LEGHORN  4  h  at  Storrs,  2116 

./^■l  •  1 

■  T  go  a  7"  O  3rd  at  Canadian, 

AX'D  2083  Eggs 

Notice  our  pens  at  Farmingdale,  Storrs  and 
Canadian  Contests. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I. 


Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

A  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  left  at  #5,  $7.50  and  $10 
each,  all  from  better  than  220  egg  dams.  Sires  dam  275 
eggs.  Full  pedigree  with  each  cockerel.  Also  hatching 
eggs  from  high  record  pedigreed  hens  including  the  win¬ 
ning  pen  at  Storrs  Contest,  mated  to  highest  record 
male  the  Hollywood  Farms  would  part  with.  Must  please 
you  or  money  back. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


World’s  Official  Record-313  Eggs 

A  .0.  JONES'  Barred  Rocks 

CH1CKS-EGGS-BREEDING-ST0CK 

Send  for  Catalog. 

A  C.  JONES’  POULTRY  FARM 

Georgetown  Dept.  A  Delaware 


s.  c. 

White 


LEGHORN 


Day-old 

Chicks 


Sired  by  imported  Tom  Barron  Cock¬ 
erels  and  trap-nested  hens — For  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  May  hatches. 

Price  25c  each 

R0LLW00D  FARM  GUILFORD,  CONN. 


,  Barred  Rocks 

highest  quality  utility  stock 

Tx  $17.50  per  100 

Parcel  Post  prepaid  anywhere  in  3rd 
zone.  Discount  of  $1.00  per  100  when  ordered  in  lots 
ol  500  or  more.  Free  Circular. 

E.  T.  JONES 

SEAFORD  DELAWARE 


Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

The  winning  strain  at  laying  contest.  Baby  chicks 
from  our  own  strain.  Hatching  eggs. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Delaware 


BARRED  ROCKS  &  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hiquality  Chicks  from  Blue  Ribbon  Winners  and 
high  powered  egg-bfed  parents.  Catalog  Free. 

VITALITY  CHICKERY  Box  Y  Thorntown,  Indiana 


FRANC AIS’  ROCKS— TwIceWinners  at  Storrs 

Pedigreed  cockerels.  Pnllets,  breeders,  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks,  Rocks  and  Leghorn.  Circular. 

Jules  F.  Francals  •  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


PARKS’  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Now  15c  each,  None  better.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  cash  order.  Prompt  delivery.  Bank  reference. 

S.  W.  KLINE  -  Middlecreek,  Fa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  SWELY 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3  000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  Apiil  and  May  delivery. 
<  apacity,  12.000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved ,  $1  or  sent 
with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 
SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y.  Box  75 


“Worth-While”  Chicks 

Our  chicks  are  hatched  from  our  own  stock  and  we  will 
assure  you  complete  satisfaction.  A  hatch  each  week. 

JORDAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Vineland,  N.  J. 


fl  *  *ni  r*l*l  S.c.  White 

Spriggs  Baby  thicks  <-«*» 

Vigor— Size— Quality.  Circular  Free. 

S.  R.  SPRIGGS  R.  1  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


TRAPNESTED 

Bred  to  lay  and 
pay  stock.  We 
don’t  b  u  y 
hatching  eggs. 
Produce  them  all  on  our  own  farms.  Write  for  prices. 
NESCOPECK  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  R  Nescopeck,  Pa. 


Parks’ Strain  Bred-to-Lay  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicksand  Hatching  eggs.  J.  TROPEANO,Sparrowbusli,N.Y. 


Park*’  Pedigreed  Kock*,  direct.  Cockerels,  $5  ;  Pul¬ 
lets,  $8.  MARY  GRIFFIN  La  GrangeVille,  N.Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks S 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs  and  N.  J.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wed¬ 
nesday.  For  mating  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass. 


Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs — Baby  chicks.  Six  pre¬ 
miums  Mineola  Fair.  THE  RAMBLERS  FARM,  Monsey,  N.Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  3  generations  Vt.  Certified  extra  pro¬ 
duction  stock  j  dark  rich  color  ;  finest  type  ;  vigorous  ; 
State  tested  for  white  diarrhoea.  Reasonable  prices.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Ascu tney  Farms  K.  10,  llurtlaiiil,  Vt. 


WELL  WARD  LEGHORNS 
FOR  EGGS 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

WELLWARD  FARM  East  Setauket,  L.  I..  N  Y. 


MATT1TUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Large,  handsome,  vigorous  birds,  some  certified, 
S3,  $5,  $7.50  each.  Baby  chicks  beginning  Mar.  3d. 

PENNY  &  GORDON  -  Mattituck,  L.  I..  N,  Y. 


B0TTCHER’SL#YIH6LEfiH0RHS 

1#V  I  IWIIkll  w  baby  CHICKS  from  stock, 
of  demonstrated  high  production.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  official  records  of  their  performances  in 
Kgg  Laying  Contests,  j.  w.  BOTTCHER,  Ml.  Holly,  N.  J. 


S.  C.R.  I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Pedigreed  and  trapnested.  We  can  honestly  say 
there  are  no  better  chicks  in  the  country,  Catalog 

free.  KKDlilKD  FARM,  YVrentham,  Mass. 


JVEAHOG  ANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Cockerels.  Early  hatched 
$5  each.  Hatching  eggs,  S12  per  100.  Breeding  stock. 
Circular.  It.  Quacbenbush  Darien,  Conn. 


S.C.  R.I.RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  From  non-setting,  trap- 
nested  hens.  Price,  $5,  $.  and  $10  each.  Hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks. 

A.  II.  FINGAIt,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Elizavllle  -  New  York 


ASTLEFORD’S  S.  C.  REDS 


n.i.L'  „  from  this  dark,  velvety,  Red,  vigor- 

naicning  Eggs  ous,  large  Bone,  Free  Range,  Heavy 
Eggs  producing  strain,  $2  per  15  ;  *10  per  100.  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  George  Astleford  Falls  Village,  Conn. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  Ssrtt 

We  are  offering  splendid  range  grown  breeding 
Cockerels,  bred  from  dams  with  records  up  to  314  eggs 
ill  one  year.  They  will  stamp  the  lay  in  your  flock,  too, 
and  Hie  prices  are  right.  _  _ _ 

BABY  CHICKS 

The  season  is  here  and  our  birds  are  the  best  ever.  Old 
customers  are  ordering  heavy  now  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  They  know  the  real  value  of  our  bred-to-lay  slock. 
We  are  always  sold  far  in  advance.  Your  catalog  is  ready,  free. 
WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  Bo*  20.  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we 
will  prove  to  you  IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOE  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD 
BE  HATCHING  THEM. 


FLOCKS  PITRE  It ItKl)  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have 
pleased  thousands  of  customers.  We  batch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE 
BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


a  ov  ruirk’s  $n  and  up 

■  B Fi  I  V^jnivrlvO  100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Prepaid  Prices  on  25  50  100  500 

White,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns  .  .  $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $62.00 
Brd.,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas,  S.  C.  and 

R.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas.Wh.  Wyandottes  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

Sil.  Lac. Wyandottes,  Buff  and  Wh.  Orpingtons, 

Blk.  Langshans  and  Light  Brahmas  .  .  .  4.50  8.75  17.00  83.00 

All  Varieties,  $11.00  per  100. 

We  hatch  40  Breeds  from  Heavy  Laying,  Culled  Flocks.  Bank  Reference.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Circular  Free.  We  have  been  18  years  in  the  business. 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  KENTON,  OHIO 


L 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  February  6,  1924. 

Week  Total 

BARKED  ROCKS 


Purdue  University,  Ind .  .  31  486 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.Y....: .  30  365 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  40  457 

Lewis  Farms,  RI .  20  271 

Jules  F.  Fruneais,  L.  I . 12  242 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn .  34  410 

Wob  rn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  21  273 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  34  390 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn .  40  411 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  25  400 

E,  C.  Foreman.  Mich .  34  246 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn .  27  315 

J.  V.  Sheap,  Mich .  24  164 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  15  302 

Jasper  E.  Guptili,  Maine .  26  383 

Storrs  Exp.  Station,  Conn .  11  173 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  .  33  265 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y .  18  220 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Monstone'Farm,  Mass .  31  223 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo .  47  491 

S.  Bradford  Aliyn,  Mass .  23  378 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  37  334 

Chas.  E,  Butler,  Conn .  22  305 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  39  251 

Harold  F.  Baroer.  Mass .  43  407 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J .  24  202 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo .  46  573 

Obed  G,  Knight,  K.  1 .  34  385 

F.  L.  Weilaml,  Ky .  34  326 

Frank  P  Mattesjn,  It.  I  .  22  532 

lli-Quality  Hennery,  Vt .  36  320 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn .  16  402 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn .  22  344 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn .  47  355 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  40  509 

H.  V.  Bierly,  Pa .  *3  434 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  17  421 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn .  26  154 

Scott's  Red  Farm,  II .  22  228 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn .  15  103 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn .  16  294 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  35  576 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  .  28  421 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  31  497 

Joan  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  32  444 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  34  179 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  29  249 

F.  H.  Sampson.  Mass .  36  341 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt .  11  289 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn....  5  258 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass .  57  679 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass .  17  297 

Pmecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  3$  488 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn .  31  239 

W.  A.  Dickinson.  Mass .  30  271 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  21  279 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  37  375 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass .  25  421 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J .  33  499 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  28  305 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  43  577 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  1C  455 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  32  649 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  .  43  469 

Lieo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  36  563 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  .  30  543 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  36  633 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  17  495 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  32  320 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  28  497 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  21  385 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 20  •  385 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  6  293 

Hanson’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ore .  27  579 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa .  28  402 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 .  44  433 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt .  41  515 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  45  416 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass .  30  540 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 51  720 

St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm,  Mo .  40  673 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  18  342 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J .  48  618 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn....  12  344 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  14  313 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  29  572 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  30  378 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  33  392 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  37  518 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  39  548 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  25  438 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  34  562 

Feathevland  Farm,  Pa .  28  301 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  23  285 

Francis  J.  Hogan,  Mass .  26  285 

Mount  Hope  Farm.  Mass .  32  572 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  36  344 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y .  33  508 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt .  22  337 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  48  43? 


Total . .  2940  3938T 


Death  of  Fowls 

I  have  a  farm  flock  of  several  hundred 
hens  with  good  Winter  quarters.  The 
last)  two  or  three  mornings  I  have  found 
a  bird  dead  under  the  roost,  as  if  the  bird 
had  dropped  from  the  place  of  roosting. 
Upon  examining  the  birds  I  fouyd  in  the 
egg  chamber  a  half  dozen  good  yolks  and 
also  the  remainder  hung  in  clusters,  just 
like  bunches  of  grapes,  hard,  and  com¬ 
pletely  black.  I  feed  them  scratch  grain, 
whole  corn,  laying  mash,  occasionally 
steamed  oats.  Green  stuff  is  very  scarce. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  x.  y.  z. 

Irregular  shaped  and  discolored  yolks 
qr  ova  in  the  cluster  forming  the  ovary 
are  found  in  mature  hens  that  are  carriers 
of  the  germs  of  bacillary  white  diarrhoea' 
and  the  hen  which  you  examined  may 
havft  been  such  a  carrier.  Chicks  hatched 
from  the  eggs  laid  by  such  hens  are  in¬ 
fected  with  white  diarrhoea  when  hatched 
and  may  then  transmit  the  disease  to 
healthy  chicks  with  which  they  come  in 
contact.  There  are  various  diseases  which 
may  kill  suddenly,  or  at  least  without 
symptoms  of  illness  having  been  previous¬ 
ly  noticed  by  the  caretaker,  m,  b.  d. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  or  Soft  Coal 
HEATERS  in  four  sizes  for 
HOVERS  42,  52  and  60  in. 

With  MARVELS  you  can  have 
broilers  in  six  weeks. 

Blue  Flams 

OIL  BURNERS 

Five  sizes,  for  smallest 
flock  up  to  1200  chicks 
Some  territory  open. 

Write  for  illustrated 
folder. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philo. 


EGG 


a  cub  a  tor 


EXPRESS 

PREPAID 


140  EGG 
260  EGG  INCU 
260  EGG 


Made  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Redwood*  covered 
with  galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
built  to  last  for  years;  deep  chick 
nursery, hot  water  heat,  copper  tanks. 

WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
BATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 


I 


30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo.,Bo<  95  Racine. Wis. 


KILLS  MITES  IN  HEN-HOUSES 


UfENARH 


TRADE  MARK 


Rk7  ^ 1 


or 

Money 
Refunded! 

GARBOUNBUM 
Applied  Once  a  Year  —  kills  all 
Mites.  Highly  recommended. 
Write  for  Circulars. 

C&rbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 

Dept,  no  Milwaukee,  Wis, 


141  East  Main  Street 


VATTD  uruc  Need  meat  scraps  in 
lUUlV  nLnJ  order  to  grow  and  lay, 

IDEAL 

MEAT  SCRAPS 

la  the  cheapest  and  best  form  of 
supplying:  the  protein  which  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  profitable  eg:g  production. 
Write  for  prices— Today. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  COMPANY 


North  Wales,  Pa. 


EGG  BOXES 

NEW  FLATS  and  FILLERS 
NEW  EGG  CASES 
Butler  Boxes  and  Cartons, 
Egg  Cartons  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

H.  K.  BRUNNER 
65-67  North  Moore  St.,  New  York 


X3XT  O 

Brand  New  1200  and 3600  Newtowns.  Immediate  delivery 
from  Southampton  at  list  prices.  Two  used  1800  Candees 
$175  each.  Extra  Candee,  Sections,  $40  each  Used  lwi 
Newtown  Brooders,  No.  11,  $22.50  each. 

Justa  Poultry  Farm  Southampton,^.  T. 

A-Grade  Chicks-S.UUeghorns 

S20  per  100.  Also  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ducklings 
Catalogue  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  lllll,  ti.  1. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  to-day. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  It  Ptttstown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE-S.  C.  W,  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Heavy  laying  strain  mated  with 
Pedigreed  Cockerels.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
FRED  1VE1SS,  Jr.  Hatfield,  Pa. 

_  Selected 

range.  Chicks  hatched right.  Priced  right ."othermatfiies 
priced  lower  yet.  Circular.  Satisfaction  Guar’td  KIDGK. 
WAT  POULTRY  FARM,  Bo«  H,  M,  fl,  CAMPBELL.  Jame.to  “n,  Pe. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Now  Booking  orders  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  Send 

for  mating  list.  CE0ARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Italnvaj,  NVJ. 


Wyckoff’s  Best  S.  C  W.  Leghorns 

rn  1 1  o' a  nhirlrchnfnhori  pirvhf  Pninod  /x. . 


Cockerels.  Eees  FR0M  trap  nested 
c  rTw  t  ,  *  production  bred 

S.  C.  W  Leghorns.  State  tested.  Circular  free 

Acrebridge  Farm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass! 

O  C.  Br.  &  Eng.  W.  Leghorns.  332-egg,  pedigreed,  trap 
°’  nested  stock.  Eggs.  Catalog.  VERA  FULT0N.D. 38,  Gallipoli*,  0 

Pihif  Wyckoff  Strain  Leghorns.  Our  free-range  culled 
unu  Stock.  Prices.  EDWIN  GOODNOW,  Oxford,  N.  J. 

Sunset  White  Leghorn  Chicks  "rFcesiow"' 

CHAS.  MILLS  -  North  Haven,  Conn. 

White  Leghorns.  D.  Taricred’s  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM.  Huntington? N  Y. 

Cedar  Grove  Farm  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Bred  from  the  very 
best  stock.  Prices  on  request.  KUNTZ  BROS.,  Stockton.  N.  J. 

H  AX C  H  I  N  G  EGGS '  weeand’8 

known  EMIO’S  strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  from  stock 
never  under  lights.  EMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Vineland,  N.  J 

While  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  strain.  Eggs  from  A-l 
Lay  ers  of  large  eggs.  $2  -15 ;  $  i  0-100.  r.  Hill.SenecaF»ll»,H.r. 


Whitp  Wvanrinttp  Chiclls'  #44-100,  up.  Eggs,  $6-100, 

It  llllo  IljdllUUUti  up.  Bred  tor  eggs  and  exhibition 
31st  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist— it  pays.  Illustrated  Cata- 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Specialist.  Mansfield,  O. 

BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
C  HIX  with  records  of  262  to  278.  Circular  Free 

NAUV00  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  !  ETTERS,  Pa! 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

vs’agav,. 

JERSEY  Black  GIANTS 

Cockerels,  $4  to  $10,  Sent  on  approval.  Eggs,  Chicks, 
Circular.  David  F.  Johnson,  Glenroad  Farm,  BIoom$bury,N.J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

7-mos.-old  pullets,  $4.00  each.  8-mos.-old  cockerels  $7 
each.  Pen  of  5  pullets,  1  cockerel.  $25.  Also  hatching 
eggs.  25c  t  ach  N«»  catalog— just  good  birds.  Order  from 
this  advertisement.  Brookcresi  Farm,  Cranbury,  N.  J- 
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Breeding  will  tell 

You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances 
with  chicks  of  poor  parentage 
any  more  than  a  farmer  can  af¬ 
ford  to  gamble  with  seeds  that 
come  from  “mongrel”  plants. 
“Blood  will  tell”  every  time. 

Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks,  from  our 
special  matings,  are  especially 
suited  to  the  egg  farmer.  They 
are  sired  by  full  brothers  of  the 
pullets  that  are  making  out¬ 
standing  records  at  the  Vine- 
land  Third  International  Egg 
Laying  and  Breeding  Competi¬ 
tion.  Their  dams  are  in  care¬ 
fully  culled,  farm  raised,  free 
range  flocks  sired  by  males 
from  trap-nested  hens.  Natu¬ 
rally  chicks  themselves  are 
sturdy  and  vigorous. 

We  have  a  most  attractive  propo¬ 
sition  to  offer  the  egg  farmer 
in  our  strain  of  Hollywood 
White  Leghorns,  Park  and 
Norfolk  Specialty  Barred 
Rocks,  Fishel  White  Rocks, 
Sked  Brothers  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Martin  Wyandottes. 

Send  to-day  for  your  Kerr  Chick 
Book.  It  includes  some  of  our 
records  in  the  1923  Interna¬ 
tional  Laying  Contest. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Attn.) 


Newark,  N.  J. 

Box  No.  9 

Frencktown,  N.  J. 

Box  No.  9 


Springfield,  Mast. 
Box  No.  9 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Box  No.  9 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Asso. 

Make  Your  Flock  Good  Producers 

By  raising  some  of  our 
pure-bred  chicks  and  saving 
the  pullets  and  a  few  cock¬ 
erels  the  egg  production  of 
your  flock  next  Kali  will  be 
|  greatly  increased.  Our  chick* 
I  come  from  vigorous  high  egg- 
producing  stock.  Our  31!  years’ 
experience  assures  you  sturdy 
healthy  chicks  free  from 
White  Diarrhea  or  other 
chick  ailments. 

Beautiful  Illuitrated  Book 
on  Request 

Order  Now  for  Early  Delivery 


R.  I.  Red* 

White  Wyandottes 
White  Orpingtons 
Buff  Orpingtons 
Barred  Rocks 


White  Rocks 
A neon as 
Black  Minorcas 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 


You  Pay  100% — You  Receive  lOOf* 


Mansfield  Hatchery 
EST.  1888 


1203  SCHOOL  ST..  MANSFIELD,  Mass.  PHONE  132 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS 


of  the  four  leading  varietie*,  Hollywood! 
and  Barron  Strain  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.l 
C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Sheppards  Strain  S.  C.  An-| 
conas  and  Parks’  Strain  Barred  Hocks.  All! 
strong,  sturdy,  su pel-hatched  chicks  from| 
milk  fed  flocks  certified  by  the  Michigan 
Baby  Chick  Assn,  as  to  th.ir  purity  of  breed, 
health,  feeding,  etc.  ICO  per  cent  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Large  Catalog  Free. 

TOWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM  Dtp!.  R  Zeeland,  Mich. 

is  '» 

per  100 

and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Hogan  tested. 
White.  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100— $12; 
500— $56.  Black  Minorcas,  Aneonas,  100— 914; 
500— a<>6.  Barred  Hocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
100—916;  500— $70.  Reds,  100-916.  500—976. 
Mixed  chicks,  100— $9;  600—946.  Guarantee  100%  deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door.  Free  Catalog.  Ref :  Ickesburg  State 
Bank.  Johnson's  Hatchery,  Box  40.  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

hatching  eggsfor  sale  from  900 selected  breeders.  Pullets 
now  laying  from  00%  to  60%.  $6  and  $7  a  100. 

CROOKSIOE  POULTRY  FARM  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

W.  L.  Baby  Chicks  From  Hollywood  Sires  recognized 

strains.  Circular.  OLIVER  BROS.,  B»x  1,  Clark's  Corner,  tonn. 
g  C.  Buff  Leghorn  Ileus,  11.60  and  $8  each, 


Greenford  Poultry  Farm 


Silver  Crook,  N  Y. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

of  real  quality  from  prolific  stock.  Breeders  of  poul¬ 
try  over  fifteen  years  Free  circular. 
MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM  Stockton,  N.  J. 

S.C.R.I.RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  96.  98  and  $10  each.  Hatching 
eggs,  910  per  100.  Baby  chicks  $26  per  100;  $18  per  50. 

ANSA  M.  JONES  -  Craryville,  N.  Y . 

Barron’s  While  Wyandottes  KeMef5rbnae&alt% 

sale  from  stock  I  imported  direct.  Records,  262  to 
289  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

OLDEST  BREEDER  ol  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Winning  3rd,  pen  1st  heaviest  male,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  19*24.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

Mas  T.  C.  BUNTING  CAOISWICkS,  H.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


Heating  Poultry  House 

I  have  a  henhouse  lGxGO  ft.  front,  7  ft. 
high,  5  ft.  rear,  and  no  concrete  floor — 
only  ground;  no  ventilation  on  roof;  only 
windows  open.  I  had  about  300  hens  and 
lost  about  100  and  still  am  losing  some. 
They  have  electricity  and  I  am  burning  a 
stove.  p.  t. 

New  York. 

You  should  be  able  to  keep  the  air  in¬ 
side  this  poultry-house  dry  by  opening  the 
windows  in  front  and  having  all  other 
sides  of  the  building  airtight,  so  as  to 
prevent  drafts.  Roof  ventilators  are  not 
needed.  If  you  are  running  a  stove  in 
the  building  to  keep  it  warm,  you  are 
probably  doing  so  at  a  loss.  Artificial 
heating  of  poultry-houses  has  not  proven 
successful  from  the  standpoint  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  healthfulness  of  the  flock.  A 
concrete  floor  would  be  more  easily  cared 
for  and  kept  clean  than  one  of  dirt.  It 
would  also  be  rat  proof,  but  it  would  not 
necessarily  make  any  difference  in  the 
healthfulness  of  the  flock.  m.  b.  d. 


Feeding  Young  Turkeys  and  Pheasants 

I  read  an  article  in  last  week’s  It.  N.-Y. 
in  answer  to  feeding  turkeys  and 
pheasants. 

It  is  all  right  for  the  first  10  days  to 
feed  pheasants  as  you  state,  but  dry  feed 
is  not  suitable  for  young  birds.  If  the 
feed  was  scalded  it  would  be  better.  In 
the  wild  state  they  will  always  find  seeds 
as  well  as  insects,  but  the  seeds  are  soft. 

I  have  had  41  years  raising  pheasants 
and  other  wild  game  and  I  have  found 
corn  not  a  suitable  food  for  pheasants 
before  they  are  10  or  12  weeks  old.  I 
have  always  when  using  only  a  small 
quantity  of  corn  or  corn  meal,  had  a  loss 
from  enlarged  liver  and  gall,  and  when 
the  corn  was  not  used  I  have  not  had  this 
trouble.  They  certainly  like  corn.  Chick 
grain  without  corn,  composed  of  wheat, 
rice,  oats,  peas  and  other  grains,  is  good. 
I  raise  around  10,000  pheasants  and  this 
is  the  principal  food  after  2  weeks  scalded 
with  a  little  crissel  and  pheasant  meal 
until  8  weeks  old.  I  also  raise  about  100 
wild  turkeys  yearly  and  feed  exactly  the 
same  except  the  turkeys  get  sour  milk 
from  the  first  day  and  no  water  until 
they  are  10  or  12  weeks  old.  I  have 
raised  to  maturity  for  2  years  over  90 
per  cent  of  turkeys  hatched  out. 

TOM  NASH. 


Feeding  Young  Chicks 

Would  you  tell  me  how  and  what  to 
feed  chicks?  j.  h.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Young  chicks  should  have  hard  grain, 
and  a  mixture  of  finely  cracked  corn, 
cracked  wheat  and  pinhead  oatmeal,  the 
latter  forming  about  one-fifth  part  of  the 
whole,  is  good.  Good  commercial  chick 
grains  may  also  be  used,  if  it  is  not  de¬ 
sired  to  compound  one’s  own  mixture. 
In  addition,  to  be  fed  after  a  few  days, 
a  dry  mash  should  be  used.  This  may 
be  made  from  2  parts  wheat  bran  and 
one  part  each  of  wheat  middlings,  corn 
meal,  sifted  ground  oats  and  sifted  beef 
scrap.  You  may  observe  that  this  mix¬ 
ture  can  be  made  from  the  so-called  “Cor¬ 
nell  laying  mash”  by  sifting  the  coarse 
oat  hulls  and  larger  parts  of  the  meat 
scrap  out  and  adding  20  pounds  of  wheat 
bran  to  100  of  the  mash.  The  advantage 
of  this  procedure  in  ihe  case  of  one 
already  feeding  the  above  mash  is  that 
it  simplifies  feeding  formulas,  which  are 
usually  made  needlessly  complicated. 

Feed  the  hard  fine  cracked  grains  five 
times  daily  for  a  few  days,  then  add  the 
dry  mash,  which  may  be  kept  before  the 
chicks  in  shallow  boxes  with  hardware 
cloth  cut  to  fit  inside  and  to  rest  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  contents.  Feed  milk  in 
some  form  from  the  start,  all  that  the 
chicks  want,  tender  greens  of  some  kind 
in  the  same  way,  give  a  little  fine  chick 
grit  and,  with  it  all,  do  not  overfeed. 
Give  little  and  often  and  keep  the  chicks 
active.  M.  b.  d. 


“I  understand  that  some  of  your  cred¬ 
itors  are  pressing  you.”  “I  arranged 
that,”  answered  Senator  Sorghum.  “In 
this  era  of  investigation  I  want  it  made 
perfectly,  clear  that  I  haven’t  more  than 
enough  money  for  my  current  expenses.” 
— Washington  Star. 


0  Si 
asy 


THOUSANDS  of  poultry  keepers  put  from 
300  to  600  chicks  in  a  Hall  Colony  Brooder 
and  care  for  them  all  in  a  single  easy  operation. 

The  Hall  Colony  Brooder  has  been  in  success¬ 
ful  use  for  more  than  fourteen  years.  Burns 
hard  coal— requires  attention  only  twice  a  day. 
Automatic  regulator  controls  the  heat.  Hover 
can  be  raised  out  of  the  way  when  cleaning  the 
brooder  floor,  yet  the  fire  can  be  tended  without 
disturbing  the  chicks.  The  stove  is  extra  heavy 
and  the  hover  is  strongly  braced.  The  Hall  will 
give  years  and  years  of  satisfactory  service. 

The  first  successful  coal-burning  Mammoth 
Incubator  was  a  Hall.  It  is  now  made  in 
VjPjO  Single,  Double  and  Triple -Deck  styles. 
Capacities,  1,200,  2,400,  3,600  eggs  and  up. 
Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

Improve  Your  Incubator 
With  Hall  Turning  Trays 

After  installing  Hall  Turning  Trays  in  his  incubator 
at  Riverdale,  N.  J.,  F.  M.  Prescott  writes:  “Our  Hall 
Turners  hatch  ten  to  eighteen  per  cent  more  chicks 
from  the  same  eggs  than  the  old  trays.  The  extra 
chicks  hatched  after  that,  and  the  big  item  of  time 
saved,  is  all  pure  velvet.” 

You  can  install  Hall  Turning  Trays  in  your  present 
incubator,  if  of  the  level-tray  type,  and  get  better 
results.  Send  us  your  tray  measurements.  We’ll  quote 
you  a  reasonable  price  on  made-to-measure  Trays. 
Write  today.  Hatch  more  chicks  with  less  labor. 

The  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  Co. 

184-R  Southern  Ave.  Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Original  Makers  of  Mammoth  Poultry  Equipment 


Hall  Turning 
Trays  filled 
with  hatching 
eggs. 


HALLpoultry  equipment 


PINEWOOD  FARMS 

BREEDERS  OF  HIGHEST  GRADE  PEDIGREED 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

In  other  advertisements  of  ours  we  have  stated  that  the  Pinewood  Strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns  was  made  a  number  of  years  ago  by  purchasing  the  best  stock  obtainable  from  the  most 
noted  breeders  in  America  (C.,11.  WyekolTand  D.  TaDcred).  Strains  that  have  from  20  to  40  years 
of  continuous  breeding  for  high  egg  production. 

Equipped  with  the  most  famous  stock  of  8.  C.  White  Leghorns  in  America.  We  have  by 
continuous  trapnesting  selected  those  that  the  trapnest  proved  had  the  size,  vitality  and  ability 
to  lay  large  numbers  of  large  White  Eggs  for  our  Breeders. 


Has 


OUR  REPUTATION 

Been  Built  Upon  the 


100 

.500 

1000 


Upon  the  Stock  We  Have  Sold 

REMEMBER  that  ail  our  breeding  stock  is  pure  bred,  trapnested,  pedigreed  and  line  bred 
Ail  stock  vaccinated  with  Avian  Mixed  Baeterin  and  blood  tested  by  well  known  Bacteriologist  by 
*&«  Agglutination  test  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Thus  assuring  you  of  strong,  healthy 
Chlx  that  will  live  and  grow. 

BABY  CHICKS  fos™Skon  HATCHING  EGGS 

EGGS  “SPECIAL”  $3.00  SETTING  15  EGGS. 

.aOElggs . $  8.50  25  Chicks . . $  8  50 

16.00  60  “  .  10  00 

75.00  100  “  . •/ .  28.00 

140.00  500  “  . .  140.00 

We  guarantee  a  good,  satisfactory  hatch  on  all  eggs.  We  guarantee  86  per  cent  fertility 
and  will  replace  the  eggs  or  refund  the  money  for  all  eggs  that  fall  below  our  guarantee.  Kggs 
must  be  tested  the  7tb  day  after  they  are  set  (an  infertile  egg  is  perfectly  clear)  and  your  test 
must  be  reported  within  ,0  days  after  shipping  date.  We  take  special  pains  to  pack  all  eggs 
securely.  However,  from  some  cause  or  other,  poor  hatches  sometimes  occur,  but  if  you  will  re¬ 
port  to  us  promptly,  advising  what  in  your  opinion  caused  the  trouble,  we  will  adjust  matters  to 
your  complete  satisfaction. 

Baby  Chicks.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery,  a  full  count  and  ship  via  Parcel  Post  or 
Express,  charges  prepaid. 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens,  Pairs,  Trios  and  Pens  Properly  Mated 

Prices  are  a  matter  of  correspondence.  We  do  not  issue  catalogues,  lists  or  other  printed 
matter.  VVeareuot  aPurm  or  Commercial  Hatchery,  we  sell  only  what  stock  and  euus  as  we 
ourselves  produce. 

PINEWOOD  FARMS  n.  y. 


RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 

PRODUCERS  OF  HI-GRADE  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

From  CERTIFIED  260-290  Egg  Pedigreed  Hollywood  and  Barron  Eng¬ 
lish  White  Leghorns.  RURAL  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Aneonas  and 
Barred  Rocks.  Pullet*  reported  laying  at  4  months.  Fine,  instructive 
catalog  FREE,  showing  pictures  of  our  birds,  breeding  establishment,  etc. 

If  you  want  the  most  for  your  money,  investigate. 


RURAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  112,  R  No.  1 


ZEELAND,  MICH. 


S.  C.  WHITE 

LEGHORN 
C  H  1  X 

Strong  ohix  from  my  own  two,  three, 
four  ami  five-year  old  Hens,  selected  for 

VIGOR  AND  HIGH  PRODUCTION 
HARRY  B.  COOK  Orange,  Conn. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

b  tom  oui  own  flock.  Pure-bred  free  range  stock.  Deliv- 

ery  and  xatisf  n  guar.  Circ.  GIEHroho  farm,  lioomsbury.  N  j. 

^ | 

\TO 


Stockton  is  more  than  just  a  hatchery;  it  is  a  breeding 
institution  as  well.  V\  e  introduce  fresh  blood  every  year 
fiorn  the  leading  specialists  in  the  various  breeds  We 
employ  a  noted  poultry  judge  to  cull  and  mate  the  flocks 
Horn  which  we  get  hatching  eggs.  Through  long  experi¬ 
ence  and  study,  we  have  devised  methods  of 'hatching 
which  assure  Chicks  of  unusual  vigor.  Stockton  Chicks 
are  ea.sy  to  raise  and  we  guarantee  their  safe  arrival  at 
your  place.  Order  them  now— for  delivery  when  wanted. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  Y  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


s£™£/  Baby  Chicks 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Perhaps  no  finer  collection  of  truth¬ 
ful,  fair  advertising  of  responsible 
houses  has  ever  appeared  in  any  agri¬ 
cultural  publication  than  appears  in  this 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker;  ap¬ 
proximately  160  columns  consisting  of 
about  700  individual  advertisements.  A 
number  of  the  houses  appealing  for  trade 
in  this  number  advertised  in  the  first  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Number,  33  years  ago,  and 


stopped  short  of  making  a  fluid  that  will 
also  do  away  with  bumble-foot,  frozen 
combs  and  dead  chicks  in  the  shell.  Of 
course  the  usual  testimonials  from  en¬ 
thusiastic  poultrymen  and  the  iron-clad 
money-back  guarantee  are  appended  to 
the  descriptive  circular ;  no  fake  would 
be  complete  without  them,  but  the  advice 
of  our  poultry  experts  is  that  no  money 
be  sent  in  the  first  place  and  that  de¬ 
pendence  for  ridding  fowls  of  vermin  be 
placed  upon  less  miraculous,  but  better 
proven,  compounds. 


every  season  since.  This  proves  that  the 
trade  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  is  desir¬ 
able,  also  that  those  advertisers  are 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  our  people. 
The  newcomers  are  equally  worthy.  No 
advertisement  is  accepted  except  after 
rigid  investigation.  Every  piece  of  copy 
is  scrutinized  to  eliminate  any  unfair  or 
misleading  offers.  No  “free”  offers  are 
permitted  when  something  has  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  to  secure  what  is  offered  as  “free.” 
Thousands  of  dollars  of  advertising  is  re¬ 
fused  every  month  in  order  to  maintain 
the  high  standards  set  by  our  advertising 
department  and  to  protect  readers  from 
any  form  of  deception  or  deceit. 

A  verv  good  friend,  who  is  a  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  whose  good  wife  keeps 
a  Summer  hotel,  received  a  circular  letter 
from  the  “Tourists.  Association  of  Ainei- 
ica,  Inc.,”  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  soliciting 
$15  for  an  advertisement.  I  believe  that 
the  automobile  people  publish  some  good 
travelers’  guide  that  deserve  patronage. 
It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  get  up  some 
printed  matter  for  the  principal  purpose 
of  getting  $15  from  country  hotels.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us. 

North  Carolina.  F.  H.  N. 

We  first  heard  of  this  Guide  for  Auto¬ 
mobile  Travelers  about  a  year  ago.  It 
appealed  to'  us  as  an  easy  money  scheme 
from  the  start  and  we  said  so  at  that 
time  in  the  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Some  of  the  people  who  paid 
$15  for  having  their  names  listed  in  the 
Guide  last  year,  have  reported  that  they 
got  nothing  out  of  it. 

We  doubt  if  the  Guide  has  sufficient 
distribution  among  tourists  to  make  it  of 
any  practical  value.  The  Association  is 
composed  of  two  young  men  in  Rochester 
without  any  established  financial  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Attorney  General  Sherman  obtained 
from  Justice  Guy  a  temporary  injunction 
and  an  order  directing  the  Central  Copper 
Company  of  Arizona  to  show  cause  why 
it  should  not  be  permanently  restrained 
from  selling  any  more  of  its  capital  stock 
in  this  state. 

It  is  charged  by  the  Attorney  General, 
who  is  proceeding  under  the  power  given 
him  by  the  Martin  act,  that  the  company 
used  fraudulent  methods  in  stock-selling 
transactions.  The  capitalization  of  the 
concern  is  placed  at  $10,000,000,  and  it  is 
alleged  by  Attorney  General  Sherman 
that  the  public  has  invested  about  $5,000,- 
000  in  the  company’s  shares. 

A  report  of  the  company,  it  is  stated, 
showed  that  the  corporation  bad  $3,500,- 
000  in  cash  on  band,  although,  according 
to  the  Attorney  General,  it  had  spent  only 
$6S6,000  in  developing  its  properties. — 
Daily  paper. 


What  is  your  opinion  of  Brinkler  In¬ 
stitute,  New  Y'ork  City?  Am  enclosing 
some  of  the  circulars.  They  also  send 
out  an  educational  pamphlet  and  question¬ 
naire  which  I  loaned  to  a  neighbor  who 
is  ill.  She  is  much  impressed  with  their 
method  but  thinks  their  fee  too  high.  They 
ask  $35  'per  month  for  reducing  injuries 
caused  by  fall.  The  injury  has  caused  a 
blood  clot  on  brain  is  the  opinion  of  phy¬ 
sicians.  It  has  caused  her  much  suffer¬ 
ing  in  the  past,  is  some  better  at  present, 
is  able  to  be  around  at  her  work  now. 
Brinkler  Institute  has  given  her  some  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  diet  and  guarantee 
complete  cure  if  fee  of  $35  is  sent  in  ad¬ 
vance.  She  is  a  person  in  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  feels  that  she  could  not 
afford  tq  lose  the  money.  They  demand 
the  fee  of  $35  before  commencing  treat¬ 
ment.  She  is  a  person  that  will  follow 
out  instructions  to  the  letter  but  so  far 
has  not  received  any  benefit  from  phy¬ 
sicians  prescribing  medicine.  Could  any¬ 
one  obtain  information  similar  to  that 
given  by  Brinkler  Institute  from  State 
Department  of  Health,  Albany,  N.  Y.? 
The  neighbor  says  that  Brinkler  Insti¬ 
tute  information  in  regard  to  diet  has 
benefited  her.  Their  methods  sound  sen¬ 
sible  to  me.  I  was  the  one  that  gave  her 
the  advertisement  found  in  Brain  Power 
magazine  of  Brinkler  Institute.  As  you 
do  not  carry  their  advertising  am  writing 
you  for  your  opinion  before  sending  them 
any  money.  MRS.  M.  B.  c. 

New  York. 

Our  opinion  of  the  Brinkler  Institute 
is  that  it  is  wholly  unreliable  and  cannot 
possibly  do  what  it  professes  to  be  able 
to  do.  The  statements  with  which  it  be¬ 
gins  its  circulars,  such  as  “Every  disease 
is  due  to  congestion,  ‘producing  starvation 
of  tissues  of  one  or  more  parts  of  the 
body,”  are  absolutely  untrue  and  are  fair 
samples  of  the  evidence  of  quackery  which 
permeates  the  literature  of  the  concern. 
Keep  your  $35. 

There  is  no  question  that  proper  foods 
and  proper  methods  of  cooking  and  eating 
are  conducive  to  health  and  that  every¬ 
one  should  be  intelligently  informed  with 
regard  to  these  things.  There  is  no  oc¬ 
casion,  however,  for  adopting  food  fads 
or  for  allowing  blatant  quacks  to  take 
one’s  money  in  return  for  promises  im¬ 
possible  of  fulfillment. 

There  are  many  government  publica¬ 
tions  relating  to  foods  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  application  to  proper  bureaus. 
Write  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  foy  Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  142 ;  ask  the  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  any  avail¬ 
able  bulletins  with  regard  to  food  and 
nutrition.  Write  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y'.,  for  bulletins  upon  foods 
and  food  values. 


This  promotion  has  been  the  subject  of 


unfavorable  advice  in  this  department  a 
number  of  times  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  methods  employed  by  pro¬ 
moters  are  a  pretty  safe  index  to  their 
good  faith  and  the  ultimate  result  of  their 
efforts.  Attorney  General  Sherman  has 
shown  more  activity  in  this  line  of  work 
than  any  previous  occupant  of  bis  office, 
and  for  which  he  deserves  the  gratitude 
and  support  of  the  public. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  big¬ 
gest  bargain  for  $1  that  is  on  the  market 
today.  This  is  one  instance  Avhere  we 
farmers .  get  more  than  a  35-eent  dollar. 
This  makes  eight  or  nine  years  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  been  a  weekly  visitor  to 
my  home,  where  it  is  ever  welcome. 

Vermont.  faithful  reader. 

If  anyone  knows  the  value  of  a  dollar 
better  than  the  sturdy  Vermont  fanner, 
we  have  yet  to  meet  him.  We  are  glad 


In  regard  to  the  enclosed  circular, 
of  American  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  could  you  inform  me  if  this 
is  a  reliable  parasite  remover?  I  am  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  check,  as  I  have  not  seen  their 
advertisement  in  your  paper.  H.  w.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

Science  has  been  accused  of  many 
things,  but  probably  few  that  have  brought 
the  blush  of  mortification  to  her  cheek 
as  has  this  charge  of  concocting  a  liquid, 
a  few  drops  of  which,  placed  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  of  fowls,  will  rid  them  of  lice, 
mites,  blue  bugs,  chiggers,  fleas  and  other 
vermin.  For  good  measure,  the  liquid 
will,  it  is  claimed,  keep  down  disease  and 
make  hens  lay  more  eggs.  “Now  Science 
has  worked  another  wonder,”  says  the 
circular.  She  has,  indeed,  if  she  has  ac¬ 
complished  all  this,  but  still  another  won¬ 
der  is  that,  having  done  so  much,  she  has 


to  have  the  value  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  recog¬ 
nized  by  such  a  practical  economist. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  paper 
like  The  R.  N.-Y'.  could  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  for  double  the  price.  It  involves 
accumulated  facilities,  long  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  ample  capital  carefully  and 
painfully  saved  and  applied  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  It  also  comes  from  continuous 
daily  work  for  forty  years  by  those  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  it.  This  work  can¬ 
not  be  bought.  Then,  most  important  of 
all,  is  the  army  of  good  friends  in  the 
country  who  do  more  than  their  part  to 
keep  us  advised  and  to  increase  the 
family  circle  by  bringing  in  new  friends. 
Without  this  all  the  rest  would  fall  short 
of  the  present  accomplishment.  We  are 
never  unmindful  of  this  help  and  always 
thankful  for  it. 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 


THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


FROM  FACTORY 

jS 


OVER  THE  HEADS 
OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 


TO  CONSUMER 


LOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALL  v 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE 


eesT'PossiBtt  quality 

LOWEST  POSSIBLE  I 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint 

and  painting— WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  actual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  fur¬ 
nished.  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen's  profits.  Dealers  can  offer 
you  low  priced  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINT¬ 
ING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOX 
WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  SO  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
will  reach  us  overnight,  and  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  you  iny  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can_Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  —  Established  1842 
No.  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


What  Kind  of  Roughage 
Are  You  Feeding? 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  your  roughage  is  Alfalfa,  Clover, 

Cow  Pea,  Soy  Beans  or  other  hay,  you  can  round  out  your  ration 
for  your  dairy  cows  with 

SUGARED 

Schumacher  Feed 

and 

Boss  Dairy  Ration 

so  that  you  get  maximum  milk  production  at  very  economical 
feeding  costs. 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  contains  a  variety  of  unequaled  body 
building  carbohydrates  while  Boss  Dairy  Ration  (24%  protein) 
with  its  variety  of  high  protein  concentrates  is  a  wonderful  milk 
producer.  To  supply  the  mineral  matter  so  essential  to  dairy  cows, 
we  have  followed  the  advice  of  experiment  station  investigators 
and  added  Calcium  Carbonate  to  both  of  these  feeds.  Sugared 
Schumacher  Feed  and  Boss  Dairy  Ration  furnish  a  variety  of 
carbohydrate  body  building  feeds  that  will  keep  your  herd  in 
good  healthy  milking  condition  and  supply  the  necessary  protein 
concentrates  for  heavy  milk  yields. 

If  your  hay  is  %  clover,  alfalfa,  cowpea,  or  soy  beans,  feed 
200  pounds  Boss  Dairy  Ration 
100  pounds  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 
If  your  hay  is  V2  clover,  alfalfa  or  other  legume,  feed 
100  pounds  Boss  Dairy  Ration 
100  pounds  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 
If  your  hay  is  straight  clover  or  alfalfa,  feed 
100  pounds  Boss  Dairy  Ration 
300  pounds  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 
These  feeds  are  making  good  with  thousands 
of  others — they  will  “make  good”  with  you. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

The  Quaker  Oafs  (pmpany 

Dept.  *6si  Address  Chicago,  U.S.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertisiue  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  Superintendent, 
Letchworth  Village,  Tliiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  dry-liand  milker  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  care  of  test  cows  and  A.  R.  0. 
work;  married  man  preferred;  state  in  first 
letter  what  cash  wages  are  desired,  in  addition 
to  house  with  all  improvements,  milk,  garden, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  4799,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  single  men:  assistant  herdsman 
in  small  R.  M.  Jersey  herd,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  reliable  man,  beginning  March  1; 
teamster  and  general  farm-hand  for  full  season 
beginning  March  15;  state  wages  expected,  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  ADVERTISER  4813,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — March  1,  single  man  to  manage 
7-acre  place;  must  have  practical  knowledge 
of  vegetable  and  flower  culture,  fruit  trees  and 
poultry  raising.  28  miles  east  of  New  York;  $85 
per  month  and  board.  Address,  M.  3.  J.,  515 
E.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  farm  hands  for  poultry  and 
dairy  farm;  give  experience,  wages  expected 
and  references.  J.  C.  McCOY,  Jr.,  Emlen- 
ton.  Pa. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  good  milker,  married; 

free  house,  garden,  privileges,  board  one 
man;  apply,  stating  wages  and  qualifications. 
MATTHEW  LEGGAT,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 


FARMER  WANTED — Experienced  married  man 
as  assistant,  on  farm  work  and  gardening  on 
Long  Island  place;  permanent  position:  modern 
living  apartment,  4  rooms  and  bath,  vege¬ 
tables,  milk,  eggs  and  wood  furnished;  state 
nationality,  age.  size  of  family  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  best  references  required  and  investi¬ 
gated.  BOX  12,  Fort  Salonga,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  for  general 
barnwork  with  high-class  Guernsey  herd;  barns 
on  edge  of  town  of  5,000;  good,  wages,  high 
quality  milk  produced;  must  be  clean,  dry-hand 
milker;  state  age,  etc.,  in  first  letter:  ref¬ 
erences  required.  H.  L.  PAGE,  Rollwood  Farm, 
Guilford,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN  •  WANTED — Position  open  at  once 
for  competent  herdsman,  married,  to  take  com-' 
plete  charge  of  20  head  registered  Holsteins; 
experienced  in  A.  R.  O.  work;  farm  located  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  8  miles  from  Paterson; 
willing  to  table-board  up  to  three  men;  $100  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  J.  A.  BEATTIE, 
Little  Palls,  N.  J. 


WANTED — March  1,  reliable  married  man; 

teamster,  some  milking  on  farm  N.ortliern 
New  Jersey;  house  with  modern  improvements, 
near  school:  usual  perquisites;  wages,  $75. 
ADVERTISER  4871,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  garden  farm, 
wages  $40  a  month  to  start  with  room  and 
board:  will  pay  $50  to  the  right  one.  B.  GAS- 
PARINO,  Mystic,  Conn. 


HEALTHY  COUPLE  without  children,  prefer¬ 
ring  '  country  life;  man,  gardening  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  work  on  farm  near  New  York,  no 
live  stock;  woman,  general  housework,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  modern  improvements;  $150  month, 
room  and  board  to  hustlers  not  afraid  of  work; 
German  or  Austrian  preferred;  no  attention 
paid  to  communications  failing  to  give  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4874,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  ,  - 


WANTED — A  high  grade  young,  married,  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer,  to  assist  owner  in  carrying  on  a 
small  purebred  Guernsey  farm;  .man  must  be 
familiar  with  Fordson  tractor,  Ford  car,  general 
farming;  would  probably  be  some  A.  R.  work 
and  calf  raising;  must  be  experienced,  willing 
to  work,  good  natured,  and  sober;  a  good  job, 
pleasant  surroundings,  and  good  pay  to  the 
right  man.  BOX  377,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WANTED — Young  woman  to  assist  in  country 
tearoom;  must  be  good  milker.  .ADVER¬ 
TISER  4875,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  preferably  with  grown  boys,  for 
250-acre  purebred  Jersey  Dairy  in  Bucks 
Co.,  Pennsylvania.  THE  GRANARY,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa. 


WANTED- — Married  couple  (no  objection  to  chil¬ 
dren),  with  farm  experience,  best  character 
references,  Americans,  to  work  on  shares  with 
owner’s  son  learning  farming:  475  acres,  moun¬ 
tainous,  Southern  slope,  half  woods,  springs, 
trout  stream,  small  Summer  boarding  house;  100 
miles  from  New  York  City:  April  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4881,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  for  general  farm  work, 
milking;  $50  and  board.  WILLIAM  MAT¬ 
THIAS,  Greens  Farms,  Conn. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — Young  single  man.  farm 
raised  and  with  good  habits,  who  would  like 
to  work  on  a  farmer’s  farm  with  herd  of  70 
Guernseys,  modern  stable,  two  teams,  tractor 
and  truck;  ten  acres  peaches,  some  apples  and 
truck  crops;  a  fine  chance  for  the  right  person 
to  fill  a  steady  position.  F.  W.  COREY,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Several  married  men  on  modern- 
equipped  farms,  must  be  good  all  around 
farmers;  no  dairy;  good  houses  and  privileges, 
children  taken  to  school;  wages,  $05;  permanent 
positions  for  right  men;  give  references. 
BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess 
Co..  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  white,  American,  single,  to  live 
with  owner  and  operate  dairy  and  poultry 
farm  in  Northern  Central  Xew  Jersey;  profit 
sharing  basis.  ADVERTISER  4885,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  farmer  and  wife,  general 
farming,  vegetable  garden,  horses,  six  cows, 
and  chickens;  wife  to  help  in  house;  new  home, 
three  rooms  and  bath;  good  reference  required; 
state  salary  and  experience.  ADVERTISER 
4886,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Tenant  farmer;  young,  ambitious 
American,  practical  farmer,  with  one  or  more 
young  children,  to  work  20  or  more  acres  of  600- 
acre  farm  in  fertile  valley;  Saugerties,  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  good  house  and  barn,  plenty  of  fire¬ 
wood;  rent  may  be  paid  with  days’  work  on 
farm  at  good  pay;  plenty  of  Winter  work.  Write 
or  call  120  West  42d  St.,  New  York  City;  E.  B. 
Cadwell. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farm  work,  small 
dairy;  state  wages.  H.  M.  CLINTON,  Red 
Hook.  N.  Y. 

-  ■  ■  ■  —  ■  - 

WANTED — Reliable  young  single  man,  April  1; 

must  be  good  milker;  wages,  $60  month  and 
board.  CLIFFORD  LINER,  R.F'.D.  2,  Sharon, 
Conn. 


WANTED — April  1,  smart  single  man,  between 
the  age  of  25  and  45,  on  small  fruit  place; 
good  home;  references  required.  B.  L.  RIVEN- 
BURGH,  North  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  WANTED— State  salary  and  ref¬ 
ence.  MARYOYD  POULTRY  FARM,  New 
Dorp  Heights,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm  with 
house,  firewood,  garden  spot  and  milk;  state 
wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  4919,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  WANTED  on  6-acre  poultry  farm; 

chance  for  poultry  student.  BEHRENS,  166 
Summit  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN — Single;  steady  position  for  re¬ 
liable  Worker;  man  about  35  to  40,  with  ex¬ 
perience,  preferred;  wages,  $55  and  good  board. 
ADVERTISER  4908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Reliable  couple,  man  for  general 
farm  work;  wife  for  housekeeper.  A.  J. 
MARR,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  wrork  about  green¬ 
house;  steady  work;  cottage  on  premises. 
ADVERTISER  4909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.* 


WANTED — A  woman  as  cook  and  general  .house- 
worker  and  wait  on  table;  family  3  adults; 
no  washing,  but  part  ironing;  just  out  of  the 
village,  15  minutes’  by  bus;  answer  by  mail  or 
phone  Ridgewood  510;  Wages,  $50  month.  MRS. 
S.  S.  WALSTRUM,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  to  work  by 
month  on  fruit  farm;  must  be  experienced,  of 
good  habits  and  not  afraid  of  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple;  good  opportunity 
for  man  who  understands  care  of  poultry  in 
all  branches  to  advance  small  commercial 
poultry  plant;  wife,  as  cook  and  general  house¬ 
work;  small  family,  no  laundry;  salary,  $125  per 
month;  increase  when  poultry  returns  warrant. 
References  required.  Phone  12R2  Hacketts- 
town.  WOODLAWN  -FARM,  Schooleys  Mt., 
N.  J. 


WANTED— Reliable,  married  man  to  work  dairy 
farm,  20  cows,  at  Warren,  Conn.,  on  wages 
or  shares.  BENJ.  E.  CARTER,  Waterville,  Me. 


WANTED — A  young  assistant  on  poultry  and 
dairy  farm;  experience  unnecessary,  but  must 
be  willing  to  learn  and  be  generally  useful;  fine 
opportunity.  ADVERTISER  4907,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  single,  reliable  men;  good  milk¬ 
ers:  wages,  $60  per  month  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4915,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  poultry  man,  experienced  in¬ 
cubator,  etc.,  with  good  references,  for  plant 
of  about  3,000  birds.  Apply  BOX  381,  Oyster 
Bay,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  DAIRYMAN-^For  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  high-producing  herd  of  Jersey  cattle, 
making  creditable  R.  M.  records;  must  have 
knowledge  of'  feeding,  dairy  work,  and  make  a 
small  amount  of  good  butter;  married  man  pre¬ 
ferred;  state  references,  age  and  wages  to  start 
with  and  date  available  first  letter;  also  man  for 
general  farm  work,  and  to  help  with  milking; 
must  be  A-l  dry-hand  milker.  ADVERTISER 

4916,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

% 


Situations  Wanted 


YEARLY  POSITION — Poultry,  market-garden 
or  teamster,  feed  and  coal  company;  Ameri 
can,  middle-aged;  sober;  state  terms,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YEARLY  FARM  POSITION,  American,  boy  16; 

good  worker,  milker;  good  home;  state 
terms,  etc.  ADVERTISER  4900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOULD  like  to  help  manage  small  dairy  busi¬ 
ness,  qualified  in  production,  distribution. 
ADVERTISER  4904,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  middle  aged,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  on  private  or  commercial  plant  as 
manager  or  assistant:  reference  and  experience; 
permanent;  full  particulars  in  first  letter;  all 
letters  answered.  ADVERTISER  4818,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  of  more  than  average  ability, 
open;  lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience, 
all  branches  general  farming:  specialty,  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle;  good  judge,  successful  A.  R.  work: 
world’s  fat  record;  feed,  fit  and  show;  certified 
milk  production;  get  capacity  out  of  help;  record 
spotless,  ambition  endless;  Protestant  Ameri¬ 
can,  married,  34.  P.  O.  BOX  214,  Lamberts- 
ville,  N.  J. 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  as  manager 
on  estate,  large  farm  or  breeding  establish¬ 
ment;  married,  no  children;  wide  experience  in 
agriculture,  machinery,  purebred  cattle,  pro¬ 
ducing  and  retailing  fancy  market  milk,  hand¬ 
ling  men,  buying  and  selling;  will  not  hoard 
help:  can  furnish  high-class  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4783.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  assist  on  game  farm; 

must  understand  raising  pheasants  and  care  of 
bird  dogs;  sober  and  industrious;  apply,  with 
copies  of  references,  to  GAMEKEEPER,  GLEN- 
MERE  GAME  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  Chester 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1,  farmer;  some  capital,  to 
run  established  dairy  farm,  on  shares;  ex¬ 
ceptional  house,  near  village.  Address,  BOX 
135,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  “willing  to  learn,”  farm  ex 
perienced.  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm. 
ADVERTISER  4822,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  middle  aged,  no  children,  as 
caretaker  for  private  place  as  poultryman, 
gardener  and  handy;  best  reference,  experience, 
permanent:  full  particulars  in  first  letter;  all 
letters  answered.  ADVERTISER  4819  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


i  A  WORKING  MANAGER  of  an  estate  who  has 
made  good  in  his  last  two  positions  of  11 
years  and  9  years  is  open  for  similar  position, 
thoroughly  competent  in  every  detail  pertaining 
to  gardens,  dairying,  farming,  results  from  help 
as  references  from  present  and  past  employer 
will  prove,  wife  boprd  help,  English,  38  years. 
ADVERTISER  4861,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  and  herdsman  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  college  training  and  experienced  in  all 
lines  of  pure-bred  dairy  farming;  references; 
married,  no  children;  good  living  conditions  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  4859,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaken  or  superinten¬ 
dent  on  private  estate;  nine  years  with  pres¬ 
ent  employer.  Call.  GEORGE  GUNTHER, 
Montgomery  Barn,  Qnogue,  or  write  E.  Quogue, 
Box  26,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  .for  position;  would 
like  to  run  furnished  boarding  house  on  mod¬ 
ern  farm;  woman,  good  cook  and  housekeeper; 
man,  years  of  experience  with  poultry;  best  of 
references;  please  state  details  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  4878,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  manager;  mar¬ 
ried,  age  39;  life  experience,  some  Cornell 
training,  general  farmer,  orchardist,  dairyman, 
poultryman  and  farm  mechanic;  references. 
BOX  518,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  of  refinement  and  ability 
wishes  position  as  assistant  on  poultry  or 
truck  farm,  April  1;  state  fully,  requirements. 
ADVERTISER  4884,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  work,  Chesapeake  Bay  dis¬ 
trict;  American;  homelike  place;  no  wages. 
EDWARD  COLLINS,  941  Rand-McNally  Bldg., 
Chicago,  III. 


GARDENER,  single,  middle  aged,  experienced 
with  poultry;  handy,  reliable;  care  small 
farm,  5  to  20  acres;  no  tobacco;  at  liberty 
Maxell  21.  ADVERTISER  4877,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

i - — - - - - - - 

WANTED — Position  as  poultry  manager;  state 
salary  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4876 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  by  experienced  farmer,  po¬ 
sition  as  working  foreman  or  superintendent 
of  estate,  married,  American,  39  years  old, 
small  family,  honest,  reliable,  good  habits; 
Westchester  or  Orange  County  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress,  BOX  28,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  a  single  man  of  middle 
age,  American  citizen,  congenial,  good  clean 
habits,  as  all  around  general  cook  on  an  up-to- 
date  dairy  or  grain  farm;  boarding,  camp  or 
institution  work;  good  on  bread,  cake  or  pies, 
preserving  and  canning;  capable  to  take  full 
charge.  "  ADVERTISER  4882,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  manager  in 
milk  plant;  twenty  years’  experience  in  city 
and  country  plants;  the  best  of  references  for 
ability  and  character.  LAWRENCE  BROWN, 
228  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent  open  for  perma¬ 
nent  position;  qualified  by  wide  scientific  and 
practical  experience  with  general  farming,  thor¬ 
oughbred  cattle,  including  breeding,  rearing, 
veterinary  and  A.  R.  work,  dairying,  poultry, 
gardening;  expert  on  agricultural  machinery; 
executive  ability;  unquestionable  references;  42; 
married;  no  children.  ADVERTISER  4887,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man  wishes  position  as  housekeeper 
for  bachelor,  or  cook  for  farm  help;  $75  per 
month  and  maintenance:  reference.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  4889,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  Dane,  married,  no  children;  life 
experience  flowers,  vegetables,  and  landscape, 
hard  worker;  best  references.  ADVERTISE  li 
4888,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman;  31;  married; 

no  children;  life  experience  on  dairy  farms, 
certified  and  sanitary;  also  test  cows  and  calf 
raising;  short  course  graduate,  State  college; 
no  tobacco  or  drink;  will  not  keep  boarders; 
nothing  under  $100  a  month  considered,  includ¬ 
ing  house,  milk,  garden,  fuel,  etc.  BOX  24, 
Bomoseen,  Vt. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent  by 
American,  39,  married,  small  family;  brought 
up  on  farm;  university  graduate;  farm  bureau 
manager  two  years,  and  farm  superintendent 
eight  years;  specialized  with  dairying,  farm 
crops  and  fruit;  successful  handling  help;  refer¬ 
ences  given;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
4893,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Single,  American;  experienced 
certified  milk;  good  feeder,  milker,  calf  raiser; 
age  43;  steady  and  reliable;  state  salary.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  4891,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  or  private  estate;  single; 

American;  life  experience  in  dairying,  horses 
and  practical  farming;  first-class  milker;  good 
references;  state  salary.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WISHING  to  take  a  job  on  a  farm  as  foreman 
on  April  1  or  after:  am  experienced  in  all 
farm  work;  send  all  mail  seal  matter.  A.  J. 
CLEMENS,  care  of  Warner  Hotel,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  wants  position  as  caretaker 
on  estate  or  country  place;  responsible  and 
good  repairman.  CHAS.  CHRISTENSEN,  Hy- 
attsville,  Md. 


FARM  foreman,  single,  experienced,  thoroughly 
proficient  in  general  farming  and  handling  of 
help,  open  for  position;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4892,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION,  chauffeur-mechanic,  repairs,  all 
around  dairy,  general  farm;  American  E.  J. 
BUNHAM,  11  Center  St.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  assistant  on  commercial 
poultry  farm;  unmarried,  Christian,  32,  no 
tobacco  or  drink;  steady,  willing  worker,  ambi¬ 
tious.  ADVERTISER  4895,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  married  farmer,  age  34,  de¬ 
sires  position  about  April  1;  farm-raised, 
chauffeur’s  license  N.  Y.  State;  capable  of 
taking  entire  charge  of  farm;  eight  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  auto  trucks,  pleasure  cars  and 
gas  engines:  also  experienced  selling  farm 
produce.  ADVERTISER  4897,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

.... 

ENGINEER.  GARDENER — American,  Protest¬ 
ant,  married  man,  sober,  reliable.  16  years 
in  last  position,  desires  to  locate  in  city  or 
country.  ADVERTISER  4901,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  single  man  to  driTe 
tractor;  willing  to  do  general  work  while 
not  driving  tractor;  five  years’  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4898,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  DO  NOT  KNOW  IT  ALL,  but  would  like  to 
help  manage  an  estate  or  farm  with  owner; 
10  years’  experience  in  dairy,  poultry,  crops; 
college,  married.  ADVERTISER  4903,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMEN  ATTENTION — Want  connection 

with  retail  dairy,  10  years’  experience;  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  of  a  Sheffield,  N.  Y.  City 
plant,  producing,  pasteurizing,  canvassing,  man¬ 
aging;  not  afraid  of'  hard  work;  college,  Chris¬ 
tian,  married.  ADVERTISER  4902,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  wishes  position  on 
private  or  commercial  plant;  17  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  BOX  A,  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  desires  opportunity;  married.  Ameri¬ 
can,  28  years,  understands  farming  in  all 
branches,  operate  car  and  tractor.  Cornell  train¬ 
ing,  2V2  years  present  position;  $150  per  month 
and  perquisites.  ADVERTISER  4918,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— By  April  1,  position,  expert  herds¬ 
man,  A.  R.  O.,  calf  raiser,  farm  manager. 
ADVERTISER  4920,  care  Rural  New-Ycrker. 


GERMAN,  24,  single,  farm-raised,  Protestant, 
good  worker,  wants  position  on  poultry  or 
truck  farm.  A.  FRUCHTENICHT.  11811  At¬ 
lantic  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  large  poul¬ 
try  farm  or  estate;  married,  31.  broad  ex¬ 
perience  building  and  operating  large  propo¬ 
sitions  successfully.  ADVERTISER  4911,  car© 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  fruit  farm, 
(age  27,  single,  Cornell  training,  with  ex¬ 
perience.  FRED  S.  PATTINGTON,  Aurora,  N.Y. 


POULTRYMAN  or  estate  manager,  married, 
Cornell  training,  practical  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  pigeons,  desires  position  in  Delaware  or  ad¬ 
joining  States.  ADVERTISER  4912,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  American,  desires  steady  posi¬ 
tion  as  tractor,  truck  operator  or  teamster; 
do  own  repairing;  14  years  farm  work  renders 
me  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  branches;  West¬ 
chester  County  preferred,  but  willing  to  go  any¬ 
where  where  there  is  a  chance  for  advancement 
after  proving  my  ability;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  4913,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  9  years’  experience: 

commercial,  college  graduate,  wishes  position 
as  working  manager.  E.  H.  W.,  422  Pusey  Ave., 
Collingdale,  Pa. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  on  poultry  farm;  does  not 
know  all.  can  be  shown;  man  handy  with  tools 
understands  autos;  wife,  general  work,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  no  cooking;  couple  willing  and  obliging; 
mention  wages  first  letter.  SERGISON,  60  Cro¬ 
ton  Terrace,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FERTILE  FARM,  60  acres;  new  buildings,  silo. 
L.  G.  KELLOGG,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


WILL  LEASE  OR  SELL  for  one  or  more  years, 
15  acres  of  black  muck  land;  easy  terms. 
H.  E.  PRICE,  Blrdland  Farm,  Central  Valley, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  FOR  RENT  on  Long  Island, 
18  miles  from  New  York;  completely  equipped. 
ADVERTISER  4823,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


38-ACRE  FARM  B’OR  SALE;  very  reasonable; 

7-room  house,  outbuildings,  3  miles  from 
Lambertville;  price,  $2,800;  cash,  $1,500. 
OWNER,  151  Main  St.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


80-ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE  in  Hunterdon  Co., 
New  Jersey;  priced  right.  ADVERTISER 
4824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


B’OR  SALE — 317-acre  grain  and  Alfalfa  farm, 
235  irrigated,  all  under  cultivation;  $40  per 
acre,  including  stock  and  equipment;  fertilizer 
not  needed  to  raise  big  crops.  L.  G.  BROOKS, 
Valier,  Mont. 


S10CK,  GRAIN  FARM,  144  acres,  Columbia 
Co.,  overlooking  Lebanon  Valley,  1  mile  from 
State  road;  well-built  farmhouse,  usual  build¬ 
ings;  heavy  team,  two  cow’s;  price  $5,500;  cash, 
$4,000.  ADVERTISER  4835,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PICTURESQUE  hill  farm,  Tioga  County;  160 
acres;  $3,200,  WARD  CLARKE,  Saco,  Me. 

BOR  SALE — -With  or  without  equipment,  fine 
Western  New  York  dairy  farm.  BOX  23. 
Rushford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  with  option  to  buy,  small 
farm,  comfortable  house  with  barn,  on  auto 
road,  suitable  for  truck;  south  Jersey,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  or  near  shore  resorts,  by  a  young 
Christian  couple;  a  place  we  can  make  our  home 
for  some  years  to  come.  ADVERTISE R  4863, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 82-acre  dairy  farm,  room  for  14 
cows,  silo,  good  soil,  location  and  reason  for 
selling,  some  timber;  write  owner  for  particu¬ 
lars;  no  agents.  JOS.  KEYSER,  R.F.  2,  Lines- 
ville,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  town  1  mile.  A.  L. 
CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm  completely  equipped 
for  thirty-five  head  of  cattle  and  young 
stock,  designed  for  high-grade  milk  production; 
James  fixtures,  two  large  tile  silos,  large  dairy 
barn,  young  stock  barn,  milk  house,  and  large 
covered  manure  pit,  equipped  with  tracks  for 

litter  carriers,  also  horse  barn,  and  ample 

easily  cultivated  acreage,  partly  within  city 
limits  of  Sunbury,  Pa;  baby  trade  takes  all 
milk  produced;  an  excellent  opportunity  for 

enterprising  up-to-date  farmer;  would  sell  ten¬ 
ant  such  pure-bred  tuberculin-tested  cattle, 
tools,  materials  and  supplies  as  desired  In¬ 

quire,  W.  H.  DRUCKEMILLER.  Sunbury,  Pa. 


BARM  FOR  SALE— 170  acres,  good  limestone 

land,  10  acres  wood;  two  miles  from  milk 
station;  twelve-room  house,  cow  stable  for  29 
cows,  horse  stable,  feed  room,  silo,  henhouse, 
icehouse,  milkhouse,  woodhouse.  etc.;  all  in  good 
shape;  well  watered;  price,  $4,000;  easy  terms; 
must  be  sold  immediately.  SAMUEL  DEUEL 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


144-ACRE  farm,  consisting  of  8-room  stone 
house,  large  barn  and  other  necessary  out¬ 
buildings,  20  acres  hardwood  timber  of  oak, 
hickory  and  maple;  running  water;  one  mile 
from  high  school  and  churches;  a  good  dairy 
farm;  must  be  sold  to  settle  an  estate.  S. 
FRANK  OPDYKE,  executor,  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  397. 


LL  SIZE  PACKETS  POSTPAID 


Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetables  is  a  real  bargain,  in 
Burpee  Quality  Seeds’.  It  is  an  ideal  collection  for  busy  men  or 
women  who  want  to  get  the  best  returns  from  their  gardens.  All 
the  vegetables  in  Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  are  easily  grown  and 
require  very  little  attention. 

A  dollar  spent  now  for  Burpee’s  Seeds  will  produce  vegetables 
that  will  help  greatly  to  reduce  your  cost  of  living.  You  can  save 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  growing  your  own  vegetables. 

Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetables  contains  fifteen  full-size 
packets  of  Burpee’s  Vegetable  Seeds— all  of  the  highest  quality. 
The  complete  collection,  together  with  a  Garden  Plan  and  Instruc¬ 
tion  Sheet  on  how  to  care  for  the  garden  and  the  Burpee  Leaflet. 
“Suggestions  on  Seed  Sowing,”  will  be  mailed  postpaid  for  #1.00, 


One  Large-Size  Packet  Each  of  the  Following 


Sweet  Corn,  Burpee’s  Sweet  Orange — Early  and  sweet 
Beet,  Burpee’s  Black-Red  Ball — Fine  grained  and  tend 
Carrot,  Danvers  Half-Long — Of  exceptional  quality 
Onion,  Prize -Taker — Very  large,  mild,  and  solid 
Radish,  Earliest  Scarlet  Button— Very  crisp  and  juicy 
Radish,  White  Icicle — The  finest  radish  in  existence 
Turnip,  White  Egg — The  flesh  is  tender  and  fine  grainec 
Swiss  Chard,  Lucullus— One  of  the  great  health-giving  g 
Lettuce,  Big  Boston — A  solid  head,  beautifully  blanched 
Parsley,  Extra-Curled  Dwarf — Attractive  dark  green  1 
Cucumber,  Extra-Early  White  Spine— Crisp  white  fles 


RADISH 

WHITE 

ICICLE 


Two  Large-Size  Packets  Each  of  the  Following 


Bean,  Burpee’s  Fordhook  Favorite— Positively  stringless 
Bean,  Burpee’s  Kidney  Wax— Always  tender  and  stringless 

Send  a  dollar  bill  today  and  Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable 
Seeds  will  come  to  your  door  by  return  mail.  Just  tear  out 
Aft  the  coupon  and  fill  im  your  name  and  address  below. 


TEAR  HERE' 


ANee  Burpee  Co 


Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia ; 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  is  $1.00. 

Please  send  me  Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds  i 

by  return  mail.  10°-9  •  > 


Name. 


Postoffice 


March  8,  1924 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.  .Tune  2,  1S79.  at  the  Post 
Umee  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  8,  1S79. 


No.  4785 


Vol.  LXXXIil.  .^.bli?heolhVW  hl  The  •  Rural  Publishing  Co., 

\\ .  oOth  St.  New  \ork.  Price  One  .Dollar  a  Year. 


Looking  Toward  Summer.  Cows  in  the  Woodland  Pasture 


cJnother  Reason  Wh  y 


Buick  Fundamentals 

1  A  firm  and  stable  organi¬ 
zation  that  has  built  a  uni¬ 
formly  good  car  of  economical 
price  and  operation. 

2  A  chassis  so  designed  and 
coordinated  that  it  performs 
equally  efficiently  under  all 
conditions. 

3  A  wide  variety  of  body 
types  that  meet  all  individual 
requirements  and  establish  a 
standard  of  quality  and  style. 

4  Buick  Authorized  service 

availableeverywherethrough- 

out  the  life  of  the  car. 


The  Buick  valve-in-head  engine 
has  been  recognized  for  more  than 
twenty  years  as  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  and  efficient  power  plant. 
With  its  reduced  waterjacketing 
space,  more  heat  is  retained  in  the 
cylinders  and  more  power  is 
therefore  generated. 


When  better  automobiles  are  built 

Buick,  will  build  them 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Flint,  Mich. 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 


Pioneer^Builders  of 
Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cart 


Branches  in  All  Principal 
Cities— Dealers  Everywhere 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ei&ht-Hour  Day  and  Labor  Prices 


!  N  PAGE  21G  we  had  a  brief  note  on  the 
case  of  carpenters  who  work  eight  hours 
and  obtain  as  much  money  as  a  farmer 
receives  for  about  20  hours.  There  has 
been  quite  a  little  discussion  of  this. 
I i ere  are  two  ideas — out  of  the  usual  way 


of  looking  at  it. 

As  It  Looks  to  a  Factory  Man 

Your  issue  of  February  9.  which  was  the  first  one 
I  received  as  your  subscriber,  I  read  from  cover  to 
cover  and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  editorial 
articles  it  contained.  T'nder  the 
caption  of  “Tilings  to  Think 
About"  I  think  the  article  con¬ 
cerning  the  ‘•Eight-hour  Day*’ 
will  create  a  misleading  impres¬ 
sion  in  regard  to  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  mills  and  factories 
in  our  mill  towns  and  cities. 

Conditions  one  would  find  there 
are  vastly  different  from  those 
enjoyed  by  the  building  trades. 

At  the  age  of  14  years  1  grad¬ 
uated  from  grammar  school  and 
obtained  employment  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  machinist.  I  studied 
drafting  nights,  and  finally  en¬ 
tered  an  architect’s  office.  My 
health  failed,  and  my  folks 
bought  a  lb-acre  run-down  New 
England  farm.  We  cut  hay 
enough  to  keep  out*  horse  three 
months  the  first  year.  They  paid 
cash  for  the  place  which  left 
them  with  no  working  capital. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  we  had 
eight  cows  and  a  horse  with  hay 
enough  to  winter  them,  f  left, 
the  farm  about  this  time  and 
drove  street  cars  for  two  years, 
then  entered  a  machine  simp, 
eventually  working  into  the 
draftfing  department  there,  and 
at  present  am  employed  as  tool 


where.  But  when  the  war  was  over  what  hap¬ 
pened?  The  management  announced  a  20  per  cent 
wage  cut  to  everyone  and  in  some  instances  this 
brought  piece  work  rates  lower  than  they  were  for 
the  same  work  in  the  year  1900.  Shortly  after  this 
a  short  time  period  of  24  hours  a  week  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  and  lasted  for  two  years. 

The  par  value  of  this  company’s  stock  is  $5. 
During  the.  war  it  sold  for  from  $25  to  $20.  and 
at  the  dull  period  it  dropped  to  $8,  still  $3  above 
par.  As  we  all  too  fully  realize,  there  was  no 
general  reduction  in  living  expenses,  yet  the  350 


This  shows  a  field  under  irrigation  seeded  to  rye  in  the  Fall.  The  rve  is 
(he  disk  harrow  before  being  plowed  under,  a  good  way  to  handle  a  cover 
soil  stalled  with  organic  matter,  overhead  irrigation,  what  cannot  be  done 


designer  for.  the 
small  precision  tool  department  of  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  manufacturing  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  have  never  been  affiliated  with  any  labor  or¬ 
ganization. 

One  case  r  will  cite  is  taken  from  a  non-union 
shop  I  worked  in  during  the  war  period.  There 
was  never  a  general  increase  in  wages  during  all 
the  years  of  the  war.  Of  course  individuals  who 
demanded  more  money  received  various  amounts 
.as  raises.  There  were  a  lot  who  could  not  bring 
them  elves  to  face  the  proper  official  for  more 
money,  and  were  content  to  work,  taking  all  the 
overtime  possible  at  time  and  a  half  pay,  other¬ 
wise  receiving  their  same  old  wage.  It  was  a 
shop  where  nearly  all  were  old  help  who  owned 
homes  in  town  and  had  lived  their  lifetime  there 
■and  were  afraid  to  take  a  chance  on  locating  else- 


°r  400  employees  of  this  concern  had  to  exist  on 
a  wage  schedule  that  was  possible  in  1900,  and 
for  two  years  got  24  hours  a  week  at  that  rate. 

the  factory  in  which  I  am  now  employed  is  non¬ 
union.  but  one  or  two  10  per  cent  increases  were 
made  during  the  war  period,  and  the  same  number 
of  decreases  were  made  shortly  after  the  war.  The 
Plant  is  still  operating  on  a  weekly  total  of  10  hours 
less  than  is  usual  under  normal  conditions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  farmers  and  wage-earners  are 
in  a  general  way  in  about  the  same  predicament.  In 
the  case  of  Labor,  especially  unorganized  labor,  they 
must  accept  the  wage  offered  them.  In  the  case  of 
the  farmer  he  must,  in  too  great  a  majority  of  cases, 
sell  at  a  price  that  is  set  for  him.  The  laborer  must 
buy,  and  buy  at  prices  that  are  set  for  him.  The 
farmer  must  buy.  and  whatever  he  buys  the  price  is 
fixed  for  him.  When  a  farmer  buvs  a  machine 


costing  $100  it  is  p’rettv  safe  to  assume  that  machine 
was  built  with  a  total  labor  and  manufacturing  cost 
of  less  than  $25.  I  have  an  article  in  mind  retailing 
for  $4.50  apiece.  Nearly  every  farmer  owns  one 
or  two.  The  total  labor,  material  and  manufactu¬ 
ring  costs,  including  tools,  is  87c  per  piece.  As  tool 
designer  I  have  access  to  these  records  of  costs. 

In  the  /  ictorial  Review  for  January,  in  a  similar 
article  to  the  one  I  am  discussing,  the  following 
comparisons  were  made:  It  takes  63%  dozen  eggs 
to  pay  a  plasterer  for  one  day’s  work  of  eight  hours 
in  New  York.  Tt  takes  42  lbs.  of  butter,  or  the 
output  from  14  cows,  fed  and 
milked  for  24  hours,  to  pay 
a  plumber  .814  for  a  day.  It 
takes  a  hog  weighing  175  lbs. 
representing  eight  months  feed¬ 
ing  and  care,  to  pay  a  carpenter 
$14  for  one  day’s  work.  This 
comparison  is  quite  misleading. 
To  buy  those  02%  dozen  eggs  in 
New  York  at  that  time  would  re¬ 
quire  at  least  three  days’  work 
of  eight  hours,  or  possibly  more, 
as  I  think  New  York  prices  are 
higher  than  those  in  the  city  I 
am  quoting  from.  It  would  take 
over  two  days  for  a  plumber  bo 
be  able  to  buy  that  butter  in  New 
York.  As  for  the  hog,  I  think 
about,  three  days’  pay  might  pur¬ 
chase  it,  dressed,  in  New  York. 

I  also  know  a  carpenter  could 
work  a  day  and  send  to  Canisteo, 
N.  Y..  and  buy  400  to  450  quarts 
of  milk,  but  to  buy  the  same  milk 
at  retail  in  New  York  he  would 
probably  be  able  to  buy  about  90 
quarts.  It  seems  the  greatest 
difference  is  that  between  what 
the  farmer  has  to  accept  and 
what  the  wage-earner  has  to  pay. 
The  trouble  as  I  see  it  is  not  so 
much  the  fact  that  labor  is  being 
overpaid  as  it  is  that  farmers  are  being  underpaid. 
When  building  and  manufacturing  costs  increase 
the  builder  or  manufacturer  meets  it  with  an  in¬ 
creased  selling  price.  4\  hen  (lie*  cost  of  farming 
increases  the  farmer  raises  a  righteous  complaint, 
but  somebody  else  sets  tin*  selling  price.  The 
point  I  am  trying  to  illustrate  is  this:  The  farmer 
phj  s  top  prices  for  everything  he  buys.  The  price 
is  set  for  him.  and  he  must  pay  it  or  go  without. 
He  must  sell  at  the  lowest  prices  in  far  too  many 
cases,  and  this  price  is  set  for  him  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  selling  or  keeping  his  stuff. 

What  is  the  solution?  I  >o  you  think  if  all  these 
high  daily  wages  were  cut  to  $5  it  would  change 
farming  conditions  enough  to  be  even  noticeable?  I 
havffl  ilways  felt  that  the  more  money  wage-earners 
received  the  more  they  spent,  creating  a  greater 
demand  for  farm  products,  and  in  reality  benefit- 


chopped  up  with 
crop.  With  the 
with  such  soil? 


Plowing  Under  a  Rye  Crop  for  Green  Manure.  This  Fills  the  Soil  with  Humus.  Fig.  141. 
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iug  the  fanner  rather  than  hindering  him.  c.  b. 

Suppose  the  Hired  Men  Combined 

On  page  217,  under  the  heading,  “The  Eight-Hour 
Day”  the  story  is  told  of  a  person  who  saw  car¬ 
penters  working  for  a  farmer.  The  carpenters 
worked  eight  hours  per  day  and  received  $10  to  $12, 
while  the  farmer  had  to  work  a  day  and  a  night 
for  the  same  amount  of  money.  The  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  story  reads:  “The  farmer  saw 
a  great  light.  He  never  quite  got  the  point  before. 
He  had  read  about  the  benefits  of  unionized  labor 
as  applied  to  the  farm  work,  and  had  begun  to 
think  that  it  might  be  a  fine  thing.  Here  it  was 
spread  before  him.  Suppose  the  hired  man  at 
home  took  a  notion  to  work  like  that.  He  could 
fix  a  late  date  for  milking  and  sleep  until  the  hour 
struck.  If  the  cows  were  not  in  the  barn  at  a 
certain  hour  he  could  walk  off  and  demand  double 
time  for  overtime.  It  would  all  result  in  the  farm¬ 
er’s  doing  double  time  for  half  pay.  As  it  is  the 
farmer  must  work  four  or  five  hours  to  earn  the 
buying  power  which  one  of  these  eight-hour  men 
earns  in  one  hour.  What’s  the  answer.' 

I  think  that  I  have  found  the  answer.  It  seems 
to  me  as  though  the  answer  is  very  plainly  con¬ 
tained  in  the  story.  The  men  were  working  eight 
hours  and  no  more  because  they  belonged  to  a 
union  and,  as  the  story  says,  “if  they  did  other¬ 
wise  they  would  be  in  trouble  with  the  union.” 
The  farmer  did  not  belong  to  a  union,  consequently 
had  to  work  12  or  15  hours  per  day,  because  if  he 
did  not  work  these  long  hours  he  would  be  in  trouble 
with  his  non-union  because  his  other  non-union 
brother  farmers  would  keep  right  on  working  15 
hours  or  more,  and  would  then  turn  on  him  and 
call  him  a  lazy  loafer  for  not  working  from  sun 
to  sun.  Verily  the  farmer  gettetli  what  he  de- 
serveth.  I  believe  the  union  workman  gets  his  $10 
or  more  per  day  because  of  the  fact  that  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  work  for  more  than  eight  hours.  If  he 
were  to  work  10  or  12  hours  per  day  his  pay  would 
be  reduced.  Let  him  produce  two  houses  where  only 
one  grew  before,  and  like  the  farmer,  he  will  get 
the  same  price  for  the  two  that  he  formerly  re¬ 
ceived  for  one.  He  uses  his  brains  and  keeps  down 
production,  or  at  least  knows  enough  to  demand  that 
he  shall  not  be  penalized  on  account  of  extra  pro¬ 
duction.  Adequate  return  for  labor  expended  is  his 
motto.  The  motto  of  the  farmer  is:  ‘If  I  can  grow 
two  potatoes  where  one  grew  before  I  will  donate 
the  extra  potato  and  also  peel  it  for  the  public.” 

The  story  says:  "Suppose  the  hired  man  at  home 
took  a  notion  to  work  like  that.  Well,  for  argu¬ 
ment,  let’s  suppose  that  he  does  take  a  notion  to 
become  a  union  man.  and  to  demand  the  same 
hours  and  pay  that  is  conceded  to  the  carpenter, 
the  mason,  the  painter,  the  plumber  and  all  the 
other  mechanics.  Will  that  hurt  the  farmer?  No! 
We  farmers  today  are  getting  just  about  the  same 
for  our  labor  income  as  the  hired  man.  Government 
statistics  are  my  authority  for  this  statement.  If 
by  forming  a  union  the  hired  man  can  get  $10  per 
eight-hour  day,  then  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  all  of  us  farmers  will  receive  $10,  for  most 
farmers  are  but  hired  men  on  our  own  farms,  doing 
the  same  work  as  the  hired  man.  Some  one  may 
say  this  argument  is  wrong,  that  the  farmer  will 
not  make  as  much  as  the  hired  man.  If  that  be  so, 
then  why  not  all  of  us  sell  our  farms  and  become 
hired  men?  We,  at  least,  would  be  sure  of  union 
wages. 

But  suppose  I  am  wrong  here;  then  let’s  take 
another  line.  Suppose  all  our  hired  farm  hands 
should  form  a  union  and  insist  on  strictly  union 
hours,  eight  hours  per  day.  What  would  happen? 
Well,  for  one,  I  believe  that  it  would  give  us  a 
living  price  for  our  products.  I  believe  that  the 
farms  of  the  United  States  will  average  at  least 
one  hired  man  to  a  farm.  He  is  working  now  10 
hours  or  more  per  day.  The  owner  of  the  farm 
is  the  other  hired  man,  working  the  same  hours, 
or  20  hours  of  man  labor  per  day  on  each  farm. 
Now,  suppose  the  hired  man  joins  a  union  and  le- 
fuses  to  work  but  eight  hours  per  day.  Is  the 
farmer  hurt?  No.  By  the  hired  man  getting  a  little 
horse  sense  and  working  but  eight  hours,  the  labor 
output  on  that  farm  is  reduced  by  two  hours  down 
to  18.  That  means  a  reduction  in  output  of  one- 
tenth,  or  10  per  cent,  just  about  the  amount  of  our 
surplus  production  of  crops.  Do  that  on  all  the 
farms;  it  will  take  the  surplus  away  and  we  will 
get  a  decent  return  for  the  crops  actually  needed 
by  the  people.  Then,  if  the  farmer  himself, 
through  any  inconceivable  reasoning,  should  make 
up  his  mind  also  to  work  but  eight  hours,  another 
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10  per  cent  reduction  would  take  place,  so  that  a 
condition  of  actual  scarcity  would  obtain,  with 
resultant  high  prices,  just  the  same  as  high  prices 
have  been  brought  about  in  the  building  trades  by 
a  reduction  of  working  hours. 

The  unionizing  of  the  farm  hired  man  may  be 
the  salvation  of  American  farming.  If  we  farmers 
will  not  "do  it  ourselves,”  then  I  say  God  bless  the 
man  who  will  do  it  for  us.  We  farmers  are  wor¬ 
shippers  of  traditions,  and  the  tradition  of  the 
American  farmer,  told  him  by  others,  is  that  he 
is  the  most  independent  man  on  earth,  and  sad  to 
say,  he  really  believes  it.  In  fancy  he  believes 
he  is  so  independent  that  lie  prefers  to  work  four 
or  five  hours  as  an  independent  rather  than  to  sub- 


This  is  a  grandson  of  G.  W.  Belden,  our  correspondent, 
who  produces  honey  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Belden 
says  that  this  youngster  is  very  fond  of  honey,  but  does 
not  care  for  candy. 

ordinate  some  of  his  supposed  independence  by 
co-operating  with  his  brother  farmers,  by  standing 
together  with  them  in  a  farmers’  league  or  union, 
which  can  say  to  the  other  unionized  trades  work¬ 
men  :  "We  are  willing  to  work  as  many  hours  per 
day  as  you  will  work.  We  are  willing  to  trade  you 
one  farm  hour's  worth  of  food  products  for  one 
city  hour’s  worth  of  commodities  you  produce,  but 
we  do  not  propose  to  work  while  you  sleep.  V  e 
have  been  your  servants  long  enough.  We  have 
toiled  and  sweat  blood  in  order  that  you  might  eat 
the  apple  pie  while  we  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
crust.  Now,  we  propose  to  eat  first  of  the  things 
which  we  produce,  and  if  there  is  anything  left 
after  our  appetite  is  satisfied,  then,  if  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work  equal  to  us  you  can  be  filled,  but  if 
you  decline  to  spend  equal  energy  for  equal  re¬ 
turns  then  starve.”  G-  o.  warford. 


A  Profitable  Crop  To  Grow 

MOKE  farmers  should  know  the  value  there  is 
in  Soy  beans.  Not  <*dy  do  they  add  nitrogen 
to  the  soil,  but  they  are  a  paying  seed  crop  and  a 
good  feed.  There  is  not  a  thing 'in  the  way  of  live 
stock  on  the  farm  that  will  not  eat  them. 

We  have  been  growing  Soy  beans  for  the  last 
eight  years  and  find  there  is  no  secret  connected 
with  their  successful  culture.  They  will  grow 
profitably  on  any  soil  that  produces  average  crops 
of  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  the  like — yes,  on  soil 
too  poor  to  produce  profitable  returns  in  these 
crops. 

Soil  preparation  should  begin  early  in  Spring, 
although  planting  need  not  be  done  until  after  corn 
is  planted.  By  preparing  the  soil  early  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  harrowed  as  often  as  the  young  weeds  show 
above  the  soil  surface,  all  weed  seeds  within  the  top 
few  inches  of  the  soil  will  be  killed,  so  that  keep¬ 
ing  the  beans  clean  of  weeds  later  on  will  be  great¬ 
ly  facilitated.  This  is  very  important,  whether  the 
beans  are  sown  broadcast  or  in  rows  for  cultiva¬ 
tion :  1.000  to  1.500  lbs.  of  lime  added  per  acre 
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after  plowing  and  before  harrowing  will  give  pay¬ 
ing  results. 

Planting  should  begin  shortly  after  corn.  A  com¬ 
mon  grain  drill  that  will  sow  the  bean  seed  can  be 
used.  If  cultivation  is  followed,  and  we  believe 
that  it  pays,  some  of  the  feed  holes  in  the  grain 
box  should  be  stopped  so  as  to  bring  the  rows  not 
closer  than  28  in.  apart.  A  common  two-horse  corn 
planter  can  be  used,  arranging  the  feed  so  that  the 
beans  can  be  drilled.  Double  drill  the  field  so  that 
the  rows  will  be  twice  as  close  as  for  corn.  Ar¬ 
range  the  feed  in  either  machine  so  that  the  bean 
seed  will  average  about  4  in.  apart,  thus  taking 
about  a  bushel  of  beans  to  the  acre.  Remember 
that  the  bean  seed  must  be  inoculated  with  the 
i  i  ’  trogen -gath  er  in  g  bacteria  grown  on  Soy  bean 
roots.  This  is  very  important  and  takes  so  little 
time  and  cost  that  it  should  not  be  neglected.  These 
cultures,  with  directions  for  use,  can  be  secured 
from  different  sources  and  generally  cost  about  25 
cents  per  bottle,  sufficient  to  treat  a  bushel.  The 
treated  beans  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
any  length  of  time  and  should  be  sown  within  the 
next  10  hours  for  best  results.  Plant  about  2  in. 
deep,  the  same  as  corn. 

Begin  cultivation  before  the  beans  are  up,  es¬ 
pecially  if  rains  crust  the  soil  surface.  The  first 
two  cultivations  may  be  done  with  a  one-horse 
weeder.  If  the  ground  is  a  little  too  firm  a  spike¬ 
toothed  harrow  should  be  used  so  as  to  scratch  the 
surface  soil  thoroughly,  following  the  rows.  We 
generally  use  a  harrow  and  watch  closely  that  no 
litter  blocks  the  teeth  to  break  off  the  young  beans 
or  drag  them  out.  The  second  cultivation  begins 
after  the  first  true  leaves  appear.  Work  on  an 
angle  across  the  field  if  the  soil  surface  is  not 
loose,  otherwise  follow  the  rows.  The  harrowing 
that  follows  this  one  should  He  across  the  rows  on 
an  angle.  Horses  will  step  on  some  of  the  young 
plants  but  they  will  straighten  up  again.  We  often 
do  the  third  and  following  liarrowings  with  tractor. 
The  first  time  we  used  the  tractor  we  thought  we 
had  surely  killed  all  the  bean  plants  where  the 
tractor  wheel  went,  but  within  24  hours  they  had 
straightened,  and  no  bad  effects  could  be  noticed. 
Do  not  try  the  tractor  if  the  ground  is  wet.  If  the 
weeds  cannot  be  kept  down  by  harrowing,  go  once 
in  a  row  with  a  one-horse  cultivator.  If  the  horses 
can  be  made  to  walk  in  the  rows,  a  two-horse  culti¬ 
vator  can  be  used,  thus  cultivating  two  rows  at 
once.  Generally  one  cultivation  is  all  that  is  nec¬ 
essary,  and  it  should  be  followed  within  a  few  days 
with  a  harrow,  going  diagonally  across  the  rows, 
smoothing  the  surface  of  the  ridges  caused  by  the 
cultivator.  These  ridges,  if  not  worked  down,  will 
handicap  harvesting  with  a  mower. 

Harvesting  for  seed  should  not  begin  before  the 
pods  are  brown  and  fairly  ripe,  but  when  the  crop 
is  wanted  for  hay  feed,  cutting  should  begin  when  a 
majority  of  the  leaves  are  turning  yellow.  In  cut¬ 
ting  them  for  seed,  a  clover  bunc-her  is  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mower,  thus  leaving  the  vines  in 
bunches  convenient  size  for  drying  out.  As  soon 
as  they  are  well  cured  and  the  pods  break  open 
easily,  they  can  be  thrashed  by  a  common  thrash¬ 
ing  machine  by  removing  its  concave  teeth.  Allow 
the  thrashed  beans  to  remain  in  sacks  or  shallow 
bins  for  a  few  days  so  that  they  become  thoroughly 
dried  before  storing.  If  the  beaus  are  wanted  for 
feed  they  should  be  cut  and  handled  as  for  seed, 
except  it  is  not  necessary  to  thrash  them.  Haul 
them  to  the  barn  and  store  as  hay  and  feed  beans, 
pods,  stalks  and  all.  Everything  but  the  large 
woody  stalks  will  be  eaten.  When  fed  in  this 
way  they  will  certainly  make  the  milk  come  and 
horses  will  jump  into  the  collar  with  some  pep. 
They  are  a  great  pig  feed  also,  in  fact  everything 
on  the  farm,  will  eat  them.  b.  w.  keith. 


Manure  Waste  by  Weathering 

XPERI MENTS  at  the  Ohio  Station  show  that 
farm  manure  exposed  in  fiat  piles  in  an  open 
yard  from  January  to  April  lost  35.6  per  cent  of  its 
nitrogen,  22.5  per  cent  of  its  phosphorus  and  51  per 
cent  of  the  potash.  That  means  about  one-third  of 
its  total  fertilizing  value.  This  loss  would  be  largely 
avoided  by  keeping  the  manure  under  cover  or  haul¬ 
ing  it  out  on  level  ground  each  day.  Manure  never 
can  contain  more  plant  food  than  on  the  day  it  is 
made.  There  is  a  constant  and  steady  loss,  great  or 
small,  from  that  day.  and  this  fact  gives  one  of  the 
great  arguments  for  hauling  out  every  day  whenever 
possible.  The  other  argument  is  that  the  work  is 
done  at  the  most  convenient  time  and  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  necessax-y  Spring  jobs. 
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A  Profitable  Ohio  Apple  Orchard 

Part  II 

MR.  RING  is  a  convert  to  the  Soy  bean.  The  first 
six  years  of  the  life  of  the  tree,  there  will  be 
sufficient  opportunity  for  the  Soy  bean  to  make  good 
growth.  After  that  time,  the  trees  will  have  made 
such  headway  as  to  sap  the  soil  of  moisture  and  fer¬ 
tility,  that  the  growth  of  the  beans  will  not  be  as 
successful  as  in  earlier  years.  Mr.  Ring  in  the  com¬ 
ing  season’s  planting,  which  will  number  between  45 
and  50  acres,  will  plant  on  the  poorer  soil  Soy  beans, 
and  on  the  better  soil  will  inter-crop  with  corn  and 
potatoes.  Tlie  growth  of  Soy  beans  in  previous 
years  has  been  remarkable  in  Mr.  Ring’s  newly-set 
orchards.  lie  has  planted  Mammoth  Yellow,  and 
this  has  reached  height  of  nearly  up  to  the  armpits 
of  a  good-sized  man.  The  beans  are  planted  in  rows, 
and  a  half  bushel  of  seed  is  used  to  the  acre.  The 
beans  are  cultivated,  and  allowed  to  break  over  and 
lie  on  the  ground.  This  variety  is  a  long-season  one, 
and  planted  in  June  they  do  not  mature  pods,  and 
the  leaves  do  not  shatter  as  readily  as  do  the  earlier 
and  quick-maturing  varieties.  There  is 
considerable  growth,  coupled  with  the 
nitrogen-gathering  ability  of  the  plant 
which  he  declares  makes  a  fine  means 
for  increasing  soil  fertility  and  the 
humus  content  of  the  soil.  The  trees 
receive  their  regular  allowance  of  ni¬ 
trate  as  well,  and  with  the  Soy  beans 
are  drilled  200  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate 
to  the  acre. 

The  practice  of  cultivation  is  fol¬ 
lowed  during  the  Summer.  This  work  is 
commenced  in  the  orchard  with  tractor 
and  double  disk  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  sufficiently  dry.  Cultivation  is  fol¬ 
lowed  until  the  middle  of  July,  at 
which  time  the  orchard  is  laid  by.  This 
work  is  not  inconsiderable  when  close 
to  150  acres  are  already  in  orchard, 
and  the  coming  year’s  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  will  increase  the  acreage  to  close 
to  200  in  orchard  and  other  fruit, 
mainly  apple  orchard. 

At  a  higher  level  in  Mr.  Ring’s 
orchard  is  a  reservoir,  which  is  used 
for  his  water  supply.  This  facilitates 
the  preparation  of  his  spray  material. 

Mr.  Ring  uses  lime-sulphur  spray  for 
the  dormant  application,  followed  by 
the  pre-pink  spray,  the  petal-fall  spray, 
and  10  weeks  later,  another  applica¬ 
tion.  The  varieties,  such  as  McIntosh 
and  Jonathan,  which  are  apt  to  scab, 
receive  an  application  between  the 
petal-fall  and  the  10  weeks’  sprays. 

Lime-sulphur  is  used  entirely  in  vary¬ 
ing  strengths.  Mr.  Ring  insists  on 
thoroughness  in  spraying,  and  he  de¬ 
clares  this  feature  Of  the  work  is  too  frequently 
neglected.  The  spray  program  for  Northeastern 
Ohio,  Mr.  Ring  declares,  varies  from  that  outlined 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  feature 
of  this  work  that  lie  wishes  to  emphasize  is  thor¬ 
oughness,  and  the  following  of  a  program  of  one’s 
particular  locality,  outlined  by  State  horticultural 
authorities.  For  the  dormant  spray  he  uses  1-7 
lime-sulphur  and  water,  the  pre-pink  spray,  1-25,  the 
petal-fall  spray,  1%  gallons  of  lime-sulphur,  li^  lbs. 
of  arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  water.  This  is 
duplicated  for  the  spray  10  weeks  later,  with  the 
possible  exception  in  case  of  very  warm  weather 
prevailing;  at  such  time  one  gallon  of  lime-sulphur 
is  used  to  50  gallons  of  water;  the  arsenate  of  lead 
remains  the  same.  This  ratio  also  prevails  when  the 
spray  between  the  petal-fall  and  the  10-weeks’  ap¬ 
plication  is  made.  Mr.  Ring  uses  the  spray-gun,  and 
finds  it  very  satisfactory,  if  handled  properly  and 
the  operator  does  not  get  too  close  to  the  tree.  He 
has  found  tlxat  you  will  get  more  injury  from  the 
spray-gun  with  low  than  high  pressure,  and  he  car¬ 
ries  from  250  to  275  lbs.  pressure.  Mr.  Ring  is  so 
well  equipped  for  spraying  that  in  six  consecutive 
days  last  season,  there  were  applied  7.300  gallon- 
tanks  of  spray  material.  No  effort  was  made  for  a 
record,  and  the  favorable  days  succeeding  each  other 
were  opportune.  The  peach  trees  receive  only  a  1  to 
12  dormant  spray  and  arsenate  of  lead  spray  10  days 
after  the  blossoms  fall. 

In  the  matter  of  pruning,  Mr.  Ring  follows 
middle-of-the-road  policy.  He  does  not  believe 
excessive  pruning,  and  at  the  same  time  pruning 
necessary  to  shaping  the  tree.  This  applies 
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year,  but  there  are  conditions,  and  among  these,  the 
labor  available  must  be  considered,  that  the  young 
orchards  should  be  pruned  at  least  once  in  two  years. 
The  peach  trees  are  headed  back  each  year. 

Mr.  Ring  is  pa  vflerdarly  enthusiastic  about  the 
opportunities  in  Northeastern  Ohio  and  adjoining 
sections  as  a  fruit  and  apple-producing  locality.  The 
rapid  development  of  an  industrial  area  extending 
from  Detroit  to  Buffalo,  and  southward  to  Pittsburg, 
in  his  opinion  constitutes  excellent  and  rapidly 
developing  market  opportunities.  The  conditions 
which  are  working  a  hardship  to  the  Western  fruit 
grower,  such  as  lone  haul  and  high  freight  rates,  are 
working  in  favor  of  the  Eastern  grower  who  deals 
directly  with  his  distributor,  or  who  sells  direct  to 
the  consumer.  In  Mr.  Ring’s  locality  there  has  been 
a  wonderful  and  steady  development  particularly  in 
the  past  few  years.  There  are  a  number  of  fine 
orchards,  smaller  than  Mr.  Ring’s  acreage,  all  well 
cared  for,  and  the  quality  of  fruit  such  as  to  make 
a  reputation  for  the  Lake  Shore  country  in  Ohio  east 
of  Cleveland.. 

Not  alone  is  to  be  considered  the  successful  and 


MRS.  DORA  B.  PHILLIPS 

Whose  “Tennessee  Notes,”  signed  “Mrs.  D.  B.  P.,”  have  brought  a  host  of 
friends  in  touch  with  her  mountain  community. 


gradual  development  of  a  dairy  farm  into  one  of  the 
largest  orchards  of  Northeastern  Ohio,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  owner  not  only  toward  his  business,  but  to¬ 
ward  horticulture  aud  the  community  as  well  is  de¬ 
serving  of  mention  and  commendation.  Located 
among  a  number  of  fine,  progressive  fruit  growers 
and  farmers,  Mr.  Ring  has  not  hesitated  to  share  his 
efforts  in  the  interests  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Grange,  and  community  activities.  Mr.  Ring  is  pub¬ 
lic-spirited,  is  deeply  interested  in  agricultural  prog¬ 
ress,  and  has  been  able  to  show  what  can  be  done  in 
his  section  of  the  State  in  a  horticultural  way.  Al¬ 
though  very  busy,  Mr.  Ring  finds  or  makes  time  to 
-serve  Ohio  agriculture  and  horticuture  in  one  way  or 
another,  willingly.  Walter  e.  jack. 


crop  to  turn  under.  We  used  with  seeding,  250  lbs. 
of  a  2-12-2  fertilizer  throughout.  We,  therefore, 
applied  with  a  spreader  eight  loads  to  acre  of 
manure,  covering  section  twice  or  using  lb  loads 
to  acre  where  600-lb.  sulphur  application  had  been 
made.  During  growing  season,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  this  field  made  an  even  growth,  and  when 
it  was  dug  there  was  Ectle  or  no  variation  in 
.'leld  per  row.  The  variety  of  potato  was  Russet, 
nut  of  over  1,100  bushels  yield  we  had  60  bushels  of 
culls,  some  with  but  one  scab  spot  on  them  and  all 
salable.  I.  therefore,  am  much  pleased  with  action 
of  sulphur  on  that  field. 

DIFFERING  CONDITIONS. — On  another  field 
where  potatoes  showed  a  tendency  to  scab,  before 
planting  in  1923.  1  applied  3(H)  lbs.  to  acre.  We 
had  no  moisture  and  an  early  August  frost  cut 
field  dow  n.  Scab  on  that  field  showed  no  increase 
neither  was  it  eliminated.  This  I  am  certain  was 
due  to  lack  of  moisture  to  dissolve  the  sulphur. 

EXPENSE  INVOLVED.— Now  the  question  1  get 
mostly  is.  Does  it  pay?  There  was  an  article  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  during  1923  in  which  the 
contributor  stated  that  he  could  raise 
spuds  ’  for  .$35  per  acre.  I  am  much 
afraid  that  as  potato  growers  we  are 
altogether  out  of  that  man’s  class. 
While  we  are  located  in  ideal  potato 
climate  with  cool  nights,  while  our  soil, 
a  sandy  loam  free  from  stone,  is  noted 
for  growing  potatoes,  our  fields  large 
for  economical  machine  working,  and 
all  we  grow  is  potatoes,  yet  we  have 
hard  work  to  keep  our  cost  per  acre 
down  to  $125,  dug  and  in  storehouse. 
If  we  apply  manure  it  exceeds  that 
figure,  and  if  we  use  sulphur  at  rate 
of  300  lbs.  per  acre  it  adds  $10  to  each 
acre  cost. 

Is  it  efficient?  I  fully  believe  that 
inoculated  sulphur  will  control  scab  to 
a  large  extent. 

EFFECT  ON  FUTURE  CROPS.— 
Does  it  hurt  land  for  future  crops?  I 
am  convinced  that  an  application  of 
600  lbs.  to  acre  on  our  soil  is  injurious, 
and  would  not  advise  use  of  more  than 
300  lbs.  per  acre.  We  shall  seed  this 
field  down  to  Sweet,  Alsike  and  Mam¬ 
moth  clover,  using  some  vetch  and  Tim¬ 
othy,  all  inoculated,  and  at  rate  of  20 
lbs.  to  acre.  Time  alone  can  tell  us 
what  will  happen.  We  use  a  large 
quantify  of  commercial  fertilizer  of 
high  analysis,  which  tends  to  sweeten 
soil.  Scab  thrives  in  a  sweet  soil.  If 
we  are  to  continue  growing  seed  pota¬ 
toes  we  probably  shall  have  to  continue 
lining  inoculated  sulphur  to  counteract 
the  fertilizer  effect.  We  have  to  use 
fertilizer  in  large  quantities  as  does 
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tipples.  Mr.  Ring  recommends  a  light  pruning  each 


Inoculated  Sulphur  for  Potato  Scab 

NTERESTING  RESULTS.— During  1922  a  field 
was  treated  at  rate  of  GOO,  300  and  250  lbs.  per 
acre  of  inoculated  sulphur,  respectively.  We  found 
the  600-lb.  treatment  directly  affected  plant  growth, 
whereas  300  lbs.  seemed,  if  anything,  to  increase  it. 
This  field  was  a  total  loss  two  years  previously, 
being  practically  100  per  cent  scab ;  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  almost  unrecognizable  as  potatoes.  Sulphur 
treatment  as  above  cut  total  scab  to  not  over  5  per 
cent,  and  they  were  all  salable  as  culls.  But  the 
600-lb.  treatment,  made  on  best  end  of  field,  cut  yield 
about  100  bushels  to  acre  less  than  that  portion 
receiving  the  300-lb.  treatment.  In  order  to  see 
what  the  result  would  be  the  second  year  I  seeded 
to  rye.  One  could  see  distinctly  where  treatments 
changed,  and  where  the  heavy  application  of  sul¬ 
phur  had  been  made.  We  had  practically  no  cover 
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every  large  potato  grower  in  the  East.  We  are  ail 
figuring  very  close  to  live.  If  we  could  always  be 
sure  of  a  fair  price  for  potatoes  we  should  ignore 
the  additional  cost  of  sulphur.  But  as  matters  stand 
we  are  like  most  farmers,  selling  for  less  than  cost 
of  production,  and  are  working  for  love  of  the  game. 
In  other  words  we  are  one  dollar  a  year  men  and 
can’t  help  it. 

RHIZOCTONIA: — Our  seed  is  always  soaked  in 
corrosive  sublimate,  yet  finished  product  often  is 
covered  with  it.  Field  two  years  in  potatoes  with 
sulphur  well  dissolved,  applied  1922,  showed  not  a 
trace.  Field  that  had  sulphur  applied  1923  showed 
only  a  trace.  Whether  this  is  merely  a  condition,  or 
Whether  sulphur  has  an  unknown  action  on  rhizoc- 
tonia  we  can  determine  only  as  we  experiment. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y  WALTER  MILLER. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  us  all  understand  that  “inoculated 
sulphur”  is  limestone  ground  to  a  fine  powder  and 
containing  the  germs  which  produce  sulphuric  acid. 
When  it  is  put  in  the  soil  this  inoculated  sulphur 
gives  an  acid  reaction  which  prevents  or  delays  the 
growth  of  scab  germs. 


A  wealthy  woman  recently  died,  leaving  six  valuable 
dogs.  Her  will  stated  that  these  dogs”  were  to  be 
promptly  chloroformed.  Now  various  friends  consider 
that  these  dogs  are  so  valuable  that  the  will  must  be 
broken  m  order  to  save  them.  Lawyers  have  been  enr- 

!f  V-iV°  hun  ,  [or  some  'vay  of  saving  these  dogs  Oh 
if  children  could  be  considered  as  valuable  as  .such  dogs! 

Now  we  have  a  letter  from  a  man  on  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  coast  who  wants  to  supply  baled  seaweed  for  litter 
m  Poultry  houses.  This  stuff  is  raked  up  on  the  shore 
and  baled.  It  contains  seaweed,  kelp,  shells  and  ,„>b- 
uSV,  ,  •  s,ays,  tile  ,UM1S  “oat  it  with  good  relish.”  We 
should  think  there  would  be  too  much  salt  in  it;,  but  we 
should  like  to  see  it  tried. 
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Sold  Direct  From  Our  Nurseries  at  .Cost  of 

Production  Plus  One  Profit 

Grown  in  our  own  upland  Nurseries,  the  largest  in 
New  York  State.  For  41)  years  we  have  been  build¬ 
ing  up  our  big  nursery  business  by  delivering  only 
the  best  quality  stock,  grown,  dug  and  shipped  un¬ 
der  our  personal  supervision.  . 

We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  just  what 
von  order  and  guarantee  them  to  be  healthy 
and  true  to  name— We  sell  direct  from  out  400- 
aere  Nurserv  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit. 
That’s  why  Maloney  customers  get  better  trees  at 

such  exceptionally  low  prices.  _ 

This  Spring  we  have  a  tine  assortment  and  can 
give  von  what  you  want.  Send  today  for  our 
F K K K  nUSCKII’TI VK  CATALOG,  and  place  your 
^  order  early. 

We  will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order 
and  charge  you  an  absolutely  fair  price 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  (see  Catalog) 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  38  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y, 

Van  svi  lie's  Pioneer  Nurseries  We're  responsible:  Look  up  our  rating 
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Your  Cabbage  Croplncreased 


Yieldsof  lb  to  30  ton*  per  acre,  according  to  variety, 
are  frequent  from  Klg  lrd  Danish  seeds.  Many  cus¬ 
tomers  report  hi  gher  yieds  than  with  any  other  seed. 

The  reason  is  contained  in  t  ree  booklet  explaining 
whv  Imnortcfl  cabbagr*.  i-auUflowcr  ano  oth*  l  Dad- 
ish^seeVjn  are  best.  Other  valuable  Information.  /H0,v 
Send  for  copy  today.  r  /toGro 

M.  KLITGORD.  Importer  ot  Danish  Seeds  LOlpe  , 

BOX  R  a"d  SPeCia',St  °n  DatfMAC:°NPEW  YORK 
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THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 

__  __  .  ^  The  biggest  profit  crop  you 

■  m  ■*  Jk  IJ  eon  rai^e.  W«-  I'ove  some  of 

|  1  M  Irf  l\  7k  the  finest  strains  of  Telephone, 

I  I  i  &t|/  Alderman.  Thomas  1  .a xton 

Jfc  Per  bush 


and  'Grades.  QNLy  $7.5Q 


Per  bushel  of  5B  lbs.  . 

Hags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  sta 
tion  on  :i  bushels  or  over.  Don’t  buy  cheap  Beed 
We  have  the  beet  stocks  grown.  Order  now 
before  stocks  are  exhausted.  Also  write  /<»  low 
prices  on  best  (trass  seeds. 

B.  F.  METCALF  A  SON,  Ine. 

202  W.  Genesee  Street  -  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS 

ROOTS 

Pedigreed  Washington 

Strong  one-year  old  roots :  40c  per  doz., 
$1.65  per  100,  $6.75  per  500.  J^^per  1000. 
Express  or  parcel  post.  pre.pa  itfSr 

[  Roltrer's  Seeds  and  Plant  Catalog  Mailed  Free 

ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARMS 

Box  4.  Smoketotvn.  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested 
committee  of  expert  s.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature, 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination. 
A  Bk  yourCounty Agent  about  this  genuine  W  est. 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  ns 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
Box  D,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


MARY  WASHINGTON 

(rust  resistant) 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

VJueen  of  the  Washington  family.  Largest.  Earliest  and 
Most  Prolific  Giant  one  year  roots.  *1  i  per  thousand 
Choice  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants,  Send  for  cn-eulnr. 
JAY  S.  SKEHAN  - _ Vineland.  N.  J. 

T  R  Y  '1'  Ti  K 

ATLOCK  FARMS  STRAIN  OF  ASPARAGUS 

Out-yielded  the  Martha  Washington  100X  in  L923.  Official 
test.  100, <W0  1  year  roots,  well  grown,  from  selected  seed. 

Arthur  F.  Randolph  Bound  Brook  N  J. 

MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB 
RD0TS  BIAGKBFRRY DEWBERRY.  RASPBERRY  and  STRAW 
BIRRY  PLANTS  GRAPE  VINES.  CALIF.  PRIVET  SWEETS 
and  COBBLERS  SEED  POTATOES  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  -cm. 
for  you r  eop> .  It’s  free.  M.  N.  B0RG0  Vineland.  N.  J. 

Washington— Mary  Martha  Aaparegua-llo-G.SecM. 

Prolific—  Early— Rust  resistant.  Semi  for  pi  Me  list. 

SA31EEL.  BURNLEY _ Seekonk,  .Mass. 

Washington  A«paragn«.  25.000.  Good,  sturdy  l-yr.-old 

Boots.  Circular.  PLE*S*NTVIEW  F«BM,  Sadslmrytille.  I  a. 

SEED  OATS  HEAvVwEIGHT  ”  j 

Tests  42  to  44  lbs.  per  bushel.  Ext ra  heavy  yiehlers.  Get 
our  free  sample  and  low  price  by  return  mail  and  save  j 

imoney.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose.  Ohio  [ 

HEAVY  ALBERTA 

CLUSTER,  CANADIAN  GROWN 

(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  lm.) 
f  1.25  per  bn.  of  32  lbs.  Freight  paid  on  0  bn.  or  more. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.  s2v0r2a!8sEw-  Ceoesee  s?: 
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good  seed 
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SCOTT’S  SEED  BOOK 

Tells  “How  To  Know  Good  Seed.”  64 
pages  devoted  to  other  things  of  vital  interest 
to  the  buyer  of  seed. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  free  copy  ? 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  22  8th  Streel,  Marysville.  0. 


Mirtfl  CARDEN  8 

fjlv  a  floral 

>rS*  guide 

gag e  WAITE  TODAY 

75th  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION 

For  home  gardeners,  vegetable  and  flower 
growers,  from  America’s  first  catalog  seed 
house.  Lists  best  old  varieties  and  many  new 
vegetable,  farm  and  flower  seeds,  plants  and 
bulbs,  including  Vick's  Famous  Asters,  the 
world's  standard.  Handsomely  ’illustrated. 
Valuable  instructions  on  planting  and  care. 

Vick  finality  Seeds  Grow  the  Best  Crops  the 
Earth  Produces 

^TUjh  Jw»ok.  the  t>f»st  vvelmvc. issued,  is  fib 
lately  free.  A  post  card  is  sufficient. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  39  Stone  St. 

ar-  Rochester,  N.Y.  The  Flower  City 


1  OATS 


Northern- grown  Red  Clover  the 

hardy  kind.  Our  “Extra” 
brand  averages  99%%  pure, 
almost  perfect  in  germination. 

Also  Alsike  and  Sweet  Cover,  the 
two-year  kind,  “scarified”  to 
_  make  germination  easy.  “North- 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Boxl5  H  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa- 


N.  Y 


Varieties-— Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  t  hut  leston 
Wakefield.  Copenhagen  Market.  Success, on  and 
Flat.  Dutch.  Prices:  ‘->1)0  tor  ! K1  ;  >00  for 
1  000  for  *3,  postpaid.  By  Express.  per  1,000. 
Onion,  Beet,  and  Lettuce  Plants  same  price. 
Piedmont  Plant  Co.  Greenville.  S.  C. 

FOR  SALE— TRUE  DANISH  BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE  SEED 

Imported  direct  from  Odense.  Denmark.  82  per  lb.  post¬ 
paid.  C.  J.  Stafford  Route  8  Fort  land.  N  \ 


Certified  Mancliu 

C.  B.  NEWTON 


-Midwest— Inoculation  Dirt. 

Bowling  Green.  Ohio 


SEED  CORN  10  Carloads  Ensilage  Seed  qui 

.  ..  *  o _  1-,-  l.einav!  Gtl  tirmlif1 


>  m  a  1  1 
w  luantity 

of  Yellow  Flint"  Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

Germination  good,  nutuv  '  4«G  u-roid..  Or-'n  I «».. 

Certified  Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes.  Heavy  >  icld. 
cis.  Almost  disease  f ice.  GLENN  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.i- 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  citbble ks*1  Cf^DFF  S 

H.  F.  H U  BBS  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y.  |  1  W 


OQD  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock— None 

v_=7  Better— 54  years  selling  good 
|ir  seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Extra 
lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  tree  catalogue  lias  over 
700  pictures  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  B.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Ill. 

Seed  Corn 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

/*.  ft.  Aldridge  Son** 


Established  1889 
Catalog:  Free. 

Flf*hern,  \T.  Y . 


Sunnyside  Strain  JM-J  Seed  Potatoes 

Grow  big  crops  of  snnooth  white  potatoes.  Selected 
years  Get  onr  circular  inui  prices  before  you  imy. 

RILEY  BROS.  Sunnysiiie  Farm  Sennett,  N.  Y . 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  Certified  Apple  Tree 

These  are  the  days  o£  standardization, 
also  certification.  We  have  certified  ac¬ 
countants  and  certified  seed  potatoes,  also 
certified  apple  trees;  nearly  60.000  of 
them  will  be  planted  by  fruit  growers  this 
year.  The  certified  apple  tree  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  “misfit” 
tree;  to  guard  the  fruit  grower  from  the 
Wolf  River  sold  for  McIntosh. 

Certification  is  based  on  the  possibility 
of  identifying  varieties  growing  in  the 
nursery  row.  All  skilled  fruit  groweis 
know  varieties  by  the  fruit;  it  is  no  mote 
difficult  to  know  them  by  the  nursery 
trees,  only  most  fruit  growers  are  not  so 
familiar  with  the  trees.  Rut  go  into  any 
nursery  center  where  a  specialty  is  made 
of  fruit  stock  and  you  will  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  finding  men  who  know  varieties 
better  by  the  trees  than  by  the  fruit. 
Identification  of  nursery  trees  rests  partly 
on  leaf  characters  and  partly  on  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  bark  and  bud  and  the  general 
habit  of  growth  of  the  tree. 

Variety  certification  has  thus  far  Men 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  by  experts  from  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station,  where  the  plan  was 
developed  and  put  in  operation.  The  plan 
of  operation  is  as  follows:  Any  nursery¬ 
man  may  apply  to  the  association  for  cer¬ 
tification.  The  trees  are  then  examinee 
and  those  found  true  to  name  have  a  hole 
drilled  through  a  branch  and  a  common 
lead  wired  seal  is  thrust  through  and 
sealed  with  a  common  hand  seal  press. 
This  stamps  the  name  of  the  variety  on 
the  seal  which  may  remain  on  the  tree 
until  it -comes  in  bearing  and  confirms  for 
refutes)  the  judgment  made  in  the  nurs¬ 
ery.  The  entire  cost  <>f  the  job  has 
amounted  to  about  two  cents  per  tree 
where  considerable  numbers  were  handled. 
The  work  was  begun  in  1921.  when  about 
2. .">00  were  certified  and  in  1923  the  num¬ 
ber  rose  to  05.910.  What  the  future  may 
be  no  one  can  tell,  but  the  indications  are 
that  there  will  he  a  further  increase. 

Misfit  trees  doubtless  come  about  some-, 
times  through  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
nurserymen  and  tree  dealers  but  in  most 
cases  they  arc  unavoidable  under  the  sys¬ 
tem  commonly  followed  by  nurserymen. 
Trees  are  commonly  propagated  by  buds 
from  other  nursery  trees.  If  a  stray  tree 
gets  into  the  nursery  row,  buds  are  very 
|  likely  cut  from  it  along  with  others  from 
|  trees  true  to  name,  and  thus  the  error  is 
perpetuated  and  most  highly  magnified. 
Then  there  are  doubtless  cases  where  va¬ 
rieties  are  mixed  in  storage.  To  avoid 
entirely  such  errors  is  probably  impos¬ 
sible,  but  if  the  trees  are  critically  ex¬ 
amined  each  year  in  the  nursery  row  such 
errors  are  detected  and  by  labeling  each 
tree  mix-ups  later  on  are  absolutely  pre¬ 
vented. 

Practically  every  large  nursery  so  far 
examined  in  this  certification  work  has 
contained  misnamed  trees.  The  first  year 
these  amounted  to  nearly  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  examined.  This  year  it 
amounted  to  loss  than  1%  per  cent.  I  his 
decrease  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in 
nurseries  examined  repeatedly  the  mis¬ 
named  trees  were  naturally  discarded  and 
pure  stock  brought  in.  and  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  new  nurseries  taken  on  con¬ 
tained  a  smaller  proportion  of  misnamed 
trees  than  the  first  ones.  All  nursery¬ 
men  who  have  once  tried  certification  have 
kept  it  up  in  succeeding  years. 

The  effect  of  certification  is  felt  far  be¬ 
yond  the  trees  actually  certified.  It  has 
doubtless,  even  at  this  early  stage,  op¬ 
erated  to  spur  nurserymen  on  to  greater 
efforts  on  their  own  account  to  exercise 
greater  care  in  keeping  stock  true  to  name. 
It  has  also  had  a  more  direct  effect  in 
the  nurseries  when  a  portion  of  the  trees 
only  were  offered  for  certification.  In 
several  such  cases  other  trees  have  been 
pointed  out  as  not  true  to  name,  and 
these  have  been  eliminated  by  the  nurs¬ 
erymen.  Many  specific  cases  of  this  sort 
could  be  cited. 

So  far  the  work  has  been  confined  to 
abftut  25  varieties  of  apples.  These  in¬ 
clude  most  of  the  varieties  in  common 
cultivation.  There  is  no  reason  why  other 
apple  varieties  may  not.  be  included  when¬ 
ever  the  demand  arises.  No  doubt  much 
could  be  done  with  other  fruits,  though 
the  writer  has  given  but  little  attention 
to  them  so  far.  Pears,  plums  and  cherries 


Grow 


Sow  Burpee ’e  Seed» 
and  you  will  tee 
How  they  Grow! 

Burpee’*  Annual  ie 

ourCatalog.  It  describes 
Burpee’s  Seeds  with  color 
pictures  of  the  best 
vegetables  and  flowers. 

If  you  are  interested, 
Burpee’*  Annual  will 
be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write  for  \  our  Annual  today. 

■ -TEAR  HERE - 


W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

100-10 

Name - — — - - - 


R.  D.  or  St— 

P.  O _ 


State 


DREERS 

GARDEN  BOOK 

is  a  household  word  with  leading  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners,  h  ou  will  find 
it  indispensable  when  planning  your  garden 
this  year — as  a  reference  book  for  the  latest 
and  best  in  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs,  and 
for  its  explicit  cultural  instructions. 

It  contains  hundreds  of  photo-engravings, 
some  in  natural  color,  illustrating  the  Dreer 
specialties  in  Vegetables  and  blowers. 

Then-  it  a  free  copy  of  this  invaluable 
Garden  Book  for  you,  if  you  will 
mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Garden  Full  Of 

Enchanting 
Flowers 
for 


Our 

Surprise* 

1924  Offer" 

Send  only  75  cts  (stamps  or  money  or¬ 
der)  for  One  Dollar  and  Twenty  Cents’  worth 
of  costly  seeds — grown  by  California  ■  flower- 
wizard! 

11  BIG  Packets:  hfsSSVS?- 

2of  IMPROVED  Zinnias  (including  best  Dahlia- 

Flowered  Zinnia)  and  3  of  immense  GIAN  i 
COMET  ASTERS  (6  times  as  large  as  illustra¬ 
tions  above.) 

Order  Direct  From  This  Ad  —  and  we 

guarantee  that  you  will  be  delighted.  At 
least,  send  your  Name  and  Address  for 

Unique  1924  Seed  Catalog 

80  Pages  —  over  100  4- 
color  pictures  of  finest 

Vegetables  and  Flow-  _ - — 

ers — and  5  seeds  of  famous  Stark  s 

BLIGHT-RESISTER  tomato  FREE. 

Address  Box  508 


eea  v-ataiu 

FREE 


Stark  Bro’s 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen— at 

Louisiana,  Mo. 

For  108  Y ears 


Seeds  of 
Stark’s 
“BLIGHT- 
RESISTER” 
Tomato  FREE 


5000  bushels  extra 

„ _ _  —  selected  and  sure  to 

grow.  10  leading  varieties.  Highest 
yielders.  Wonderful  for  ensilage. 
Also  Seed  Oats,  Barley.  Alfalfa, 
Timothy,  Clover,  Rape.  25  years 
experience.  1400  Acre  farm.  Send 
for  samples  and  free  catalogue. 

W.N.  SCARFF  &  SONS 

NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO 


iJiai  it  Lti  o  Of  - - —  »  - 

I  Send  me  FREE  Copy  1924  Seed  Catalog  and  5 
"Blight- Resister”  Tomato  Seeds  FREE. 

II — |  I  enclose  76  cts  for  $1 .20  I  !  {,™“  IK? 

LJ  Worth  of  Flower  Seeds.  |_J  %£&  Flu,t  Tree 

|  Name . * . . 

«  St.  or  R.  R. 
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The  Careful  Planter’s 
First  Choice 


C.  A.  GREEN  and  his  Nursery 
Company  has  for  nearly  50 
years  enjoyed  an  enviable  rep¬ 
utation  for  fairdealing.Green’s 
stock  grows  because  it  is  hardy, 
vigorous,  full-rooted,  Northern 
grown.  Only  the  best  varieties 
offered.  Guaranteed  true-to- 
name.  Sold  direct  at  money  sav¬ 
ing  prices.  That’s  why  they  are 
the  careful  planter's  choice. 


Green’*  1924  Specialties 


McIntosh  Red  Apple:  beauti¬ 
ful  early  winter  apple  of  finest 
quality.  Tender,  crisp,  juicy, 
rich  in  flavor.  Dwarfs  orstand- 
ard.  Should  be  in  every  garden. 


Dwarf  Bartlett  Pear:  Big,  lus¬ 
cious  fruit  with  melting,  but¬ 
tery  fl  a  vor.  Generally  bears  the 
second  year.  Fits  in  any  size 
garden. 


Caco  Grapes:  "The  finest  of 
them  all,”  say  growers,  of  Ca¬ 
tawba— Concord  parentage 
with  the  good  qualities  of  both. 
Bunch  of  good  size  and  form. 
Vigorous  grower,  prolific 
bearer.  Rich,  red,  sweet  wipe 
with  abundant  bloom. 


Get  Green’s  1924  Catalog 


Contains  the  best  of  every- 
thingforfruit  garden  and  home 
beautiful;  city  lot  or  big  es¬ 
tate.  A  valuable  hand-book 
of  interestinginformationon 
growing  things.  Write  today. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 
825  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y . 


Established  in  1880. 


True  to  Name  - 1 

Send  for  1924  Catalog 

OUR  new  1924  catalog  tells  how  60,000 
of  our  trees  have  a  certified,  true-to- 
name  Massachusetts  Fruit  Glowers’ 
Association  seal  fastened  through  a  limb 
to  stay  there  until  the  tree  bears  true-to- 
nume  fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Orders  will  be  filled  in  order  of  their 
receipt  as  long  as  the  stock  lasts.  Write 
for  catalog  and  get  your  order  in  early. 

Packed  by  Experts 

Our  44  years  of  nursery  experience  has 
taught  us  the  proper  method 
of  handling  ar.d  packing  young 
trees  so  they  reach  you  in 
proper  condition. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
the  i9SU  Fruit  Book 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.,  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 


arnes’  Tre 

beautify  the  Home 


R 

Every  home  needs 

■  H  the  living  warmth 

of  Evergreens  and 

■  the  cool  comfort  of 
Shade  Trees.  You’ll 
find  a  great  variety 

of  both  kinds  described  in  our 
Home  Planting  Book.  Besides, 
there  are  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Roses  and  a  great  variety  of 
Hardy  Flowers  that  bloom  pro¬ 
fusely  with  little  care. 

If  you  own  a  home,  you  surely 
need  this  beautiful  free  book. 

Send  a  postal  today. 

THE  BARNES  BROS. 

NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  1896 

Box  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN, 


are  not  difficult,  though  this  is  a  hard 
problem  to  distinguish  between  the  Black 
Tartarian  and  the  wild  Mazzard  which 
has  been  sold  for  it  in  many  cases. 
Peaches  are  difficult,  but  much  progress 
could  be  made  if  one  would  give  intensive 
study  to  the  problem.  For  small  fruits 
the  problem  of  labeling  would  be  more 
difficult  than  that  of  recognizing  varieties. 
This  is  on  account  of  the  small  value  of 
the  individual  plants  and  the  difficulty 
with  some  in  attaching  a  seal. 

One  may  ask  how  difficult  it  is  to  learn 
to  know  varieties  by  the  leaves  and  other 
tree  characters.  It  depends  greatly  on 
the  individual,  his  natural  aptitude,  his 
previous  experience  with  trees  and  the 
amount  of  time  he  may  put  into  it.  The 
writer  has  taught  men  to  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  two  varieties  in  five  min¬ 
utes  so  that  they  knew  these  two  ever 
after.  As  one  adds  to  the  number  of 
varieties  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
increases  rapidly.  Probably  it  would  re¬ 
quire  at  least  two  years’  experience  in  the 
nursery  with  considerable  help  from  some¬ 
one  familiar  with  varieties  before  om 
could  be  fairly  sure  of  20  or  30  varieties 
of  apples  in  common  cultivation. 

The  nurserymen  have  given  much  ef¬ 
fort  to  the  question  of  misfit  trees,  but  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  has 
been  proposed  until  the  plan  of  certifica¬ 
tion  was  brought  forward.  It  is  our  firm 
belief  that  we  have  here  a  scheme  that 
will  enable  us  to  eliminate  completely  the 
misfit  tree.  J.  K.  siiaw. 


The  Apple  in  Rhyme 

It  is  not  likely  that  Tennyson  or  Long¬ 
fellow  would  ever  have  let  the  following 
go  out  under  their  signature,  but,  after 
all,  it  is  helpful  poetry  if  the  world  can 
be  led  to  follow  the  advice  it  contains : 

To  regulate  the  human  gizzard  and  all 
man’s  frame  from  A  to  izzard  the  good 
red  apple  is  a  wizard.  When  Mother 
Eve  picked  her  lunch  I’ll  say  she  had  the 
proper  hunch.  The  one  she  ate  she  found 
a  seed  in,  and  having  sneaked  it  out  of 
Eden,  she  planted  it  and  so  I  wist  be¬ 
came  the  first  pomologist,  and  put  one 
over  on  her  partner,  who  thought  him¬ 
self  the  only  gardener.  To  eat  each  day 
a  juicy  pome  will  keep  the  doctor  from 
your  home.  So  shed  your  nightshirt,  rise 
betimes,  and  pick  yourself  a  Golden 
Grimes.  No  more  I  ween  will  old  Doc 
Green  come  ramping  up  in  his  machine, 
all  set  to  amputate  my  spleen.  No  more 
he’ll  jab  with  hand  expert  to  find  the 
spots  he  knows  will  hurt.  No  longer 
overwork  his  brain  and  all  its  fine  ball¬ 
bearings  strain,  determining  a  diagnosis 
before  he  tells  me  what  the  dose  is.  In¬ 
stead  of  pills  of  varied  size  I'm  eating 
Winesaps,  Yorks  and  Spies.  And  you,  I 
hope,  will  follow  suit,  and  fill  yourself 
with  wholesome  fruit. — Bob  Adams. 


Baking  and  Pie  Apples 

After  reading  Mr.  Olcott’s  remarks  on 
pie  apples,  on  page  210,  I  want  to  say 
that  if  he  or  anyone  else  has  ever  eaten  a 
better  pie  than  Missouri  Pippins  make, 
his  experience  is  different  from  mine.  We 
think  Missouri  Pippin  the  very  best  there 
is,  both  for  apple  sauce  or  pies.  If  Mr. 
Olcott  will  remind  me  about  the  first  of 
October,  and  if  it  happens  that  there  is 
a  crop  this  season,  I  will  be  glad  to  mail 
him  enough  Missouri  Pippins  to  make  a 
good  pie.  Then  I  want  to  hear  from  him 
again.  My  favorite  for  baking  is  Winter 
Banana.  Bore  out  the  core,  fill  the  hole 
with  sugar,  and  bake  slowly  but  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  she  is  sure  good. 

North  Carolina.  f.  e.  boynton. 


FOR  NEARLY  HALF  A  CENTURY 

we  have  been  supplying  the  Farmer  and 
Fruit  Grower  with  Fruit  Trees,  Berry 
Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Trees. 

OUR  PRICE  CATALOG  IS  READY 

Write  for  copy  today 

CALL’S  NURSERIES 

Established  1877  Perry,  Lake  County,  Ohio 


“WE  GROW  EVERYTHING 
UNDER  THE  SUN” 

It  will  p:iv  you  well  to  write  for  our  BIG  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  and  MONEY  SAVING  PRICES  today  on 
FRUIT,  SHADE,  ORNAMENTAL  and  EVERGREEN  TREES, 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES  and  PERENNIALS. 

EAST  ROCHESTER  nURSERIES  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Peach,  Apple  and  Other  Fruit  Trees 

Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruit  Hants,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses, etc.  Good  stock,  well  graded  and  carefully  packed. 
Catalog  free.  I'.stablished  1891.  H.  J. CHAMPION  <  SON, Perry.Dhia 


Kudzil  Roots  H  W  Berk  Rout°3  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


HiiliRAPE  VINES 

66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees, etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
catalog  free. West  Hill  Nurseries. Inc.,  Box  E,  Fredonia,  N.Y 

*-■*  '  l-r  .  .  Vf.-C  r O, 


The  La  France  Raspberry 

With  us  the  La  France  raspberry  acts 
just  like  other  everbearing  type  of  rasp¬ 
berry  ;  that  is,  everbearing  most  of  the 
time,  but  not  every  season,  and  not  pro¬ 
ductive  enough  to  rank  as  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  venture.  Most  everbearing  rasp¬ 
berries  act  this  way,  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  either  pure  European 
sorts,  Itubus  idaeus,  or  have  a  strong  ad¬ 
mixture  of  that  species.  All  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  commercial  varieties  grown  in 
America  are  developed  from  our  native 
raspberry,  though  with  some  improvement 
by  infusions  of  European  blood.  The 
whole  case  resembles  that  of  our  grape. 
It  is  a  good  quality  berry,  and  of  fairly 
good  size,  so  that  it  should  be  worth  try¬ 
ing  in  the  home  plantation.  Yet  as  a 
commercial  venture,  conservative  men 
will  avoid  it. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  localities 
where  these  varieties  do  well.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  St.  Regis  seems  to  do  very 
well  in  Southern  Jersey.  Yet  there  are 
those  who  will  say  that  the  reason  even 
the  St.  Regis  does  well  there  is  because  it 
happens  to  be  fairly  free  from  mosaic  in 
contrast  to  the  other  sorts  grown  there 
commercially.  Just  as  soon  as  it  gets 
mosaic,  they  say,  it  too'  will  succumb. 

H.  B.  T, 


“They  Can't 
Put  You  in  Jail 
for  That!" 

“Can’t,  eh?”  said  the  man,  “Well, 
I’m  here!” 

After  your  sleepless  night  from 
coffee  drinking  and  your  friends  say 
it’s  all  imagination,  remember  the 
sleepless  night. 

Also  remember  that  Postum,  the 
pure  cereal  beverage,  contains  nothing 
that  can  interfere  with  sleep.  It  has 
every  desirable  quality  of  a  mealtime 
drink — cheering  warmth,  delightful 
flavor  and  wholesomeness  that  makes 
for  health. 

Postum 


for  Health 


“There's  a  Reason 


Your  grocer  sells  Postum  i.i 
two  forms:  Instant  Postum 
[in  tins]  prepared  instantly  in 
the  cup  by  the  addition  of 
boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal 
[in  packages]  for  those  who 
prefer  the  flavor  brought  out 
by  boiling  fully  20  minutes. 
The  cost  of  either  form  is 
about  one-half  cent  a  cup. 


More  and  Better 

tjfome  QrownJruil 

to  eat  and  preserve. 

Flowers 

to  beautify  the  grounds. 

Our  Mew  Catalog 

Illustrated  in  natural  colors  from  actual 
tpecimens,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Tbs  Rochester  Nur jtritl 
Service  Dept.  B  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Sixty-seventh  Year 


TREES&PLANTS  Thousands  of  Fruit  trees. 

Privet  hedging,  etc.,  di¬ 
rect  to  you  at  lower  prices.  Large  assortment.  List  tree. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  129,  Westminster,  Md. 


Grow  more  fruit.  Increase  your  income.  Im¬ 
prove  your  property.  Our  trees  (arrow.  Fl  oe 
catalogue.  MITCHEM.’S  NURSERY,  Beverly,  Ohio 


All  of  the  leading  varieties  one  and  two-year-old  at  pre¬ 
war  prices.  Write  for  our  special  planters  wholesale 
descriptive  price  list.  It  will  save  you  big  money.  Three 
sample  trees,  your  selectionof  varieties,  on  receipt  of  $1. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


And  Choice  Small  Fruits 

from  your  own  garden.  Plant  in 
g-rfljgy  your  yard,  on  arbor,  trellis,  or  along 
ppv{jKj>  fence,  and  have  delicious  Grapes  for 
llfiSty  table,  juice,  or  jelly.  Can’t  you  pie- 
f//J^  Lire  their  rich,  fruity  fragrance  and 
Wjf  taste  their  aromatic  sweetness?  They  are 
jg  easy  to  grow  and  require  little  care.  Also 

II  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries,  Rasp- 
11  berries,  Strawberries,  Asparagus  plants  and 

V\  Flowering  Shrubs.  Writeforfreecatalogue. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 
^jJj^^Box  13  Fredonia,  New  York J 

Whitesbog  Blueberries 

A  new  cultivated  plant  that 
means  big  profits 

’'igjgKk  Whitesbog  Blueberries  average 

JuStc  18/  over  one-half  inch  in  diameter. 

\  Practically  seedless ;  flavor  ia 
•  -TtBL  T  smooth  and  delightful;  keeping 
'  qualities  are  excellent.  Sell  for 
fjSlma  fancy  prices.  Bushes  heavily  pro- 
£|IKX  ductive.  vigorous  and  long-lived. 

WSSKBBmgi  Every  variety  tested  and  named. 

Send  tor  circular  giving  full  in- 
formation.  Attractive  price  offers 
to  commercial  growers. 

PftF  .  WHITESBOG 

BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Pure-Bred  Blueberry  Plants 
Joseph  J.  White,  Inc. 

Box  N  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 

DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FRUITTREES 

BERRY  PLANTS,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3  to  4-ft.  Apple  Trees,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  2Gc  each, 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  to. Grow.  True  to  Name. 
Flower  and  Garden  Seeds.  Send  for  1924  Catalog 
and  save  money,  buying  direct  from  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 


Every  Peach,  Apple 
and  Pear  Tree 

offered  by  us  has  been  grown 
in  our  own  nursery  and  propa¬ 
gated  from  a  bearing  orchard. 

We  also  furnish  small  fruits,  asparagus,  orna¬ 
mental  stock,  etc. 

Free  descriptive  catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Wallingford,  Conn.  Box  A. 
’“The  Orchard  Propagation  Nursery” 
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Over  1 OOO  acres 

of  the  choicest  lands  in  the  far  famed  Genesee  Valley 
country  of  western  York  are 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed  above 
99.50  Pure. 

Recleaned  Timothy  &  Alsike  Natural  Mixture,  average 
20#  Alsike. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Oats,  the  famous  Heavyweight,  average 
42-45  lbs. 

Seed  Corn  that  grows  Best  9  varieties  for  crop  and  the 
silo.  Germination  Tests  average  90#  or  better  and  a  full 
line  of  field  peas,  Soy  Beans,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Mil- 
ets,  etc. 

Dibble’ s  Seed  Potatoes,  14  kinds  early,  intermediate  and 
late  including  thousands  of  bushels  of  Certified  Russets, 
Cobblers  and  Mountains  in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to 
car  loads. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog. 

10  Samples  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed. 

And  Special  Price  list  quoting  Freight  paid  Prices  FREE 

Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEEDS 

From  High  Yielding  Pedigreed  Strains 


Rusiet  and 
Cobbler  Potatoes 


Cornellian  Oats 
Alpha  Barley 


Cornell  Noll  Corn 
Robust  Beans 


farm 


Yielding  ability  thoroughly  tested.  Inspected  for  disease- 
freedom  and  purity  by  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Certified 
under  regulations  of  New  York  Seed  Improvement  and  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association,  Inc.  Condition  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Records,  Descriptions  and  Prices 

K.  C.  Livermore,  Quaker  Hill  Farm 


Box  R 


Honeoye  Falla,  N.  Y. 


Be  Sure  Your  Clover  is 

S  American  Grown 

and  check  up  on  these  Field  Seed  Prices. 
RED  CLOVER  —  Metcalf’s  recleaned, 
medium,  guaranteed  American  grown; 

per  bu.  of  60-lb . 7.50 

ALSIKE— Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per  bu. 

of  60- lb . *12.00 

SWEET  CLOVER— Metcalf’s  Scarified 
White  Blossom;  per  bu.  of  60-lb  *  1  I  50 
TIMOTHY —  Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per 
bu.  of  45-lb . *4.70 


Other  Metcalf  Specials: 

Include  Telephone,  Alderman  and  Thomas  I.axton 
Peas,  Alberta  Cluster  tints  and  reeleaned  llniothy 
and  Alsike,  20%  Alstke. 

Bags  free — freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs. 

Wr  e  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  value,  quality 
and  service  offered  you  in  field  seeds  and  farm  supplies 
by  the  mail  order  department  of  the  Metcalf  stores. 
Your  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  aboutour  responsibility 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  202-204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

,  Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you. 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 

Quince.  Apricot,  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

-  -  »  Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
ilants,  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
loses.  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
llustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc- 
ions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  B«x  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


You  make  money  on  your  No.  1  syrup.  Why  not  use 
Grimm  Utensils  and  make  more  of  the  No.  1  and  more 
money.  We  have  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment. 
Buckets, Covers, Spouts, Tanks, etc. .and can  sbipan  Evap¬ 
orator  and  Arch  within  a  week,  after  receiving  order.  If 
you  need  utensils  please  write  us  for  catalogue  “B,”  stat¬ 
ing  numberof  treesyou  tap.  G.  H.  GRIMM  C0MP/WT,  Rutland, VI. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy, 
99.70JS  pure.  *4.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf's  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Alsike  Mixed,  at  *5.20  per  bu.  of  46  lbs.  Cot¬ 
ton  bags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  Inc. 

202-204  W.  Genesee  St.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Sweet  Glover  Seed 

gume,  60c,  postpaid. 


Alfalfa,  etc.  Priced  right.  Inocu¬ 
lating  Bacteria  for  bushel,  anyle 
E.  E.  BASIL  Lntty,  Ohio 


Alpha  Seed  Barley 


New,  heavy  yielding,  heavy  weight 
grain.  Thomas  Hastett,  Hall,  N.V. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmond*’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


T &.ke  Advantage 

of  this 

Special  Offer 

SELECTED 
SEEDS 

Buy  $1.00  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular  price  and 
you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued  at  25  cents 
without  extra  charge.  With  a  two  dollar  purchase 
you  select  extra  seed  valued  at  50  cents.  With  a 
three  dollar  order  you  select  extra  seed  valued  at 
a  dollar,  and  with  a  $5.00  order  you  select  seed 
valued  at  $2.00  without  extra  charge. 

In  packets  and  ounces  (Not  in  Bulk).  Wonderful 
values.  66  years  in  business  assures  a  square  deal 
Write  for  illustrated  free  catalog  (No.  424)  today’ 

Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland,  Me.  Est.  1858 


R  Everybody 

Knows 

Seed 

kJ  Grows  . 


No  premiums* 
no  chromos,  no 
something  for 
nothing — but 
the  Very  Best 
Seeds  we  know 
how  to  grow, 
select  and  pack 


Seeds  with  a  reputation  for  results. 
So  reliable  over  so  many  year*  (Est. 
1845)  that  tens  of  thousands  plant 
no  other.  Your  experience  cannot  be 
at  variance.  Yours  is  the  opportunity 
to  buy  the  same  high  grade  seeds. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  our  1 30 
page  1924  Year  Book:  (72  pages 
devoted  to  seeds).  Look  over  our 
if  wide  variety  and  prices  before  buy¬ 
ing  seeds. 


Rost  Brothers  Company 

Worcester,  Mass.  (224) 


Th«  Wonder  Ensilage  Corn,  (0  ctf.  pk. ;  90c.  pk. ;  $3 
bushel;  $2.75  per  bushel,  10  bushel  or  more.  Hand  picked 
a  few  cents  higher.  Write  for  128-page  free  catalog. 


Ross  Bros.  Co.  Worcostsr,  Mass. 


A  Farm  Woman  and  Her  Canning 

Business 


When  my  husband  and  I  bought  a 
farm  in  June.  1920,  I  went  to  housekeep¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time.  We  raised  quite  a 
variety  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  I 
canned  all  I  could  that  Summer  and  Fall 
for  our  own  consumption.  I  had  never 
done  any  canning,  but  read  all  I  could 
find  in  magazines  and  sent  for  govern¬ 
ment  books  on  the  subject.  As  my 
shelves  became  heavier  with  the  shining 
glass  jars  of  pretty  fruits  and  vegetables 
I  could  not  but  feel  well  repaid  for  my 
labor.  My  husband  wras  very  proud  of 
my  preserve  closet  and  showed  it  to  ad 
our  friends. 

The  president  of  the  bank  where  my 
husband  was  formerly  employed  (aud 
by  the  way  we  were  both  bankers  before 
becoming  farmers)  often  came  to  looK 
around  the  farm.  One  day  the  next 
Spring,  after  seeing  what  was  left  in  my 
preserve  closet,  he  wanted  to  buy  a  dozen 
jars  of  Kentucky  Wonder  beans.  I  told 
him  I  had  not  canned  them  to  sell,  and 
could  not  spare  any  ,  but  lie  was  so  insis¬ 
tent  I  finally  parted  with  a  dozen.  Be¬ 
fore  long  he  ’phoned  for  more.  I  had  no 
more.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  would  do 
his  wife’s  canning  the  following  Summer. 
I  agreed  to  if  he  thought  I  could  do  it 
satisfactorily,  as  I  considered  myself  a 
novice.  So  as  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
ripened  I  canned  what  they  ordered, 
along  with  my  own.  Other  friends  heard 
of  what  I  was  doing,  and  other  orders 
came,  and  soon  I  had  more  than  I  thought 
I  could  do.  I  pitched  in  with  a  ven¬ 
geance,  and  my  husband  helped  a  little 
when  not  farming.  Sometimes  I  worked 
until  midnight,  and  often  till  10  p.  m. 
That  first  year  we  had  two  orders  of  over 
S100  each,  and  many  smaller. 

I  always  canned  a  few  more  jars  than 
I  had  ordered  or  wanted  myself,  and  on 
Labor  Day  put  my  surplus  out  on  a  table 
near  the  road.  We  are  located  on  a  State 
road,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there 
is  much  passing,  especially  on  Sundays. 
My  first  table  was  made  of  two  saw¬ 
horses  and  a  board,  and  I  covered  it  with 
white  cotton  cloth,  as  paper  tore  so  easily 
in  the  wind.  I  arranged  my  jars  and 
glasses  as  neatly  and  attractively  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Sometimes  I  had  a  vase  of  bright 
nasturtiums  in  the  center  to  attract  the 
eye  of  the  speeding  autoist.  People 
would  try  a  jar  and  come  the  next  week 
for  more.  I  did  no  advertising.  I  told 
each  customer  I  was  not  perfect,  but  did 
the  best  I  could.  I  agreed  to  replace 
the  goods  if  possible,  or  refund  the  money 
if  goods  were  not  entirely  satisfactory.  I 
had  not  put  up  nearly  enough  for  the 
trade  that  came,  and  even  parted  with 
some  of  my  own  precious  store.  Some 
were  so  disappointed  they  gave  me  orders 
that  Fall  for  the  next  season. 

When  Thanksgiving  came  I  had  barely 
enough  left  for  my  own  family  for  the 
Winter.  It  had  been  a  hard  Summer, 
and  I  was  nearly  worn  out.  for  besides 
canning  about  1000  jars,  my  first  season 
in  selling.  I  had  taken  care  of  my  two 
children,  aged  one  and  four,  and  done  all 
my  housework.  As  I  looked  back  I  saw 
many  things  I  could  change  another  year, 
but  I  had  to  learn  from  experience.  I 
was  in  the  canning  game  whether  I 
wanted  to  be  or  not.  I  made,  up  my 
mind  I  would  have  to  run  my  home  can¬ 
ning  factory  more  businesslike.  Of 
course,  most  of  the  work  in  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  comes  during  the  hottest  months,  and 
there  is  no  let-up  for  a  while.  However, 
one  can  can  fruits  and  fruit  juices  in 
their  season,  and  then  make  jams  and 
jellies  later  at  one’s  convenience.  Chicken 
may  be  canned  when  the  Summer  things 
have  gone.  The  year-round  fruits  give 
many  chances  for  Winter  work  in  can¬ 
ning  if  one  is  so  disposed.  Other  meats 
can  be  canned  during  the  colder  months. 

Our  Home  Extension  Agent  gave  a 
demonstration  of  canning  chicken  that 
Fall  at  my  home,  and  so  I  canned  a 
little  for  my  emergency  shelf.  It  did  not 
stay  there  long  and  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  keep  any  chicken  on  hand. 
In  fact  I  usually  have  orders  ahead. 

That  first  year  I  did  all  my  canning 
in  my  kitchen  with  what  utensils  I  had, 
except  that  I  bought  a  pressure  cooker. 
However.  I  would  own  a  pressure  cooker 
even  if  I  did  not  can  to  sell.  I  consider 
them  great  savers  in  time,  fuel  and  in 
preserving  the  flavor  of  what  is  cooked 
in  them.  I  used  a  three-burner  oil  stove 
and  a  kitchen  range  when  necessary.  We 
just  existed  that  year — trying  to  cook 
and  can  in  the  same  room.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  my  husband  painted  what  was 
once  a  milk-room.  It  was  off  the  shed  on 
the  western  side  of  the  house,  and  had 
a  cement  floor.  We  put  running  water 
out  there  and  a  sink,  made  shelves  and 
screened  it.  It  had  four  windows  and 
twTo  doors  and  was  quite  cool.  One  door 
led  out  on  the  lawn  and  some  of  our 
work  could  be  done  out  under  the  trees. 
I  had  two  large  work  tables.  I  could  not 
work  as  I  had  the  first  year  and  bring  up 
my  children  properly  and  preserve  my 
health.  I  hired  a  student  from  .our 
County  Agricultural  School  to  work  for 
me  for  the  season.  We  canned  five  days 
a  week,  and  tried  to  quit  as  near  five 
o’clock  as  possible.  Saturday  mornings 
there  was  labeling  to  do,  aud  we  had  our 
stand  open  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays.  People  came  every 
day,  whether  our  roadside  market  was 


open  or  not,  but  my  kitchen  was  always 
open  for  inspection  and  I  think  that  may 
have  helped  sell  my  goods.  That  year  we 
built  a  covered  stand,  and  of  course  it 
looked  much  more  businesslike.  We  also 
sold  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  from  our 
own  farm  at  our  market.  We  enlarged 
our  preserve  closet,  and  this  year  con¬ 
template  a  separate  storeroom  and  sales¬ 
room  near  our  outdoor  stand. 

The  second  year  I  bought  larger  kettles, 
other  utensils  and  another  steam  pressure 
cooker.  I  bought  jars  and  glasses  by  the 
gross,  and  everything  in  quantity  and 
wholesale  that  I  could.  We  bought  a 
cash  register,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
we  would  have  done  without  one,  as 
sometimes  there  were  four  or  five  of  us 
waiting  on  customers,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  us  all  to  have  a  pocketful  of 
change,  especially  the  ladies.  We  live 
in  such  a  rushing  age — everyone  seems 
in  such  a  hurry.  The  automobilist  espe¬ 
cially  wants  quick  service.  Many  will 
not  stop  at  a  roadside  market  unless  some 
one  is  in  sight  to  wait  on  them,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  wait  while  you  go 
in  the  house  to  make  change. 

I  kept  an  accurate  account  of  every¬ 
thing  my  second  year.  Through  the  day 
an  account  was  kept  of  materials  used 
and  time  spent  on  various  products.  At 
the  close  of  a  day’s  work  a  summary  was 
filed  in  a  loose-leaf  book.  I  canned  2000 
jars  during  July  and  August  with  my 
assistant,  besides  cooking  for  my  family 
of  four,  the  girl  and  had  a  hired  man  to 
dinners.  After  the  girl  went  back  to 
school  in  September  I  canned  another 
thousand  alone,  before  November  first. 

Now  _  as  to  selling  price.  I  figure 
home-raised  goods  at  what  we  could  sell 
them  for,  keep  an  account  of  other  ma¬ 
terials  used,  cost  of  jars,  time  and  fuel 
consumed.  I  try  to  make  my  price  as 
reasonable  as  possible.  I  do  not  believe 
in  exorbitant  prices  or  in  “soaking”  my 
customers  ev.en  if  they  have  got  plenty 
of  money.  Perhaps  prices  would  vary 
with  one’s  market.  I  find  that  the  aver¬ 
age  person  is  willing  to  pay  a  good, 
fair  price  for  home-raised  and  home- 
canned  products.  The  roadside  market 
that  roasts  the  public  is  soon  spotted 
and  must  be  short-lived. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to  know 
what  I  can.  Besides  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  I  can  chicken  and  chicken  bouil¬ 
lon,  make  jellies,  jams,  conserves  and  pic- 
calillies.  We  raise  practically  everything 
we  can.  This  last  season  we  had  to 
buy  some  berries,  but  we  received  them 
very  shortly  after  they  were  picked.  One 
of  the  secrets  of  successful  canning  is 
fresli  products.  Some  of  my  city  friends 
have  bought  fresh-picked  vegetables  of  us 
aud  taken  them  home  to  can  and  per¬ 
haps  have  not  canned  them  until  the  next 
day.  They  say  they  never  taste  like  mine 
and  wonder  why.  Some  vegetables  lose 
their  sweetness  and  flavor  in  a  few  hours. 
All  my  products  are  put  into  jars  as 
soon  as  possible  after  picking  and  never 
go  over  until  the  next  day  if  I  had  to  sit 
up  all  night.  My  chicken  is  always  put 
in  the  ice  chest  over  night  after  it  is 
killed,  and  not  canned  until  the  next  day. 

Canning  is  a  profitable  way  .  to  use 
one’s  produce  if  one  has  not  enough  to 
make  a  load  for  market  or  if  the  market 
is  low.  Do  not  use  poor  goods.  Nothing 
is  too  good  to  can,  but  much  is  too  poor. 
I  try  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and 
study  and  read  all  I  can  to  improve  my 
business.  I  have  faith  that  my  third  year 
will  be  even  more  successful  than  my 
other  two  if  I  keep  up  to  the  standard 
I  have  set.  mrs.  ada  j.  usher. 


Homemade  Vinegar 

To  make  a  supply  of  homemade  vine¬ 
gar  I  use  two  five-gallon  stoue  jars.  Iuto 
these  jars  I  put  all  peelings  from  washed 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  etc.,  and  the  cores 
that  are  not  wormy,  and  fruit  that  is  too 
soft  for  cooking.  These  jars  are  set  under 
my  kitchen  table,  covered  with  a  clean 
cloth.  When  they  are  full,  or  nearly  so,  I 
lift  off  the  upper  layers  of  peelings  into  a 
dislipan  to  replace  later,  unless  they  are 
thoroughly  soft.  Then  into  a  flour  sack 
which  has  been  stitched  on  a  machine  so 
the  pulp  will  not  press  out  between 
stitches,  I  dip  the  juice  and  soft  fruit. 
The  juice  usually  by  this  time  has  a 
strong  vinegar  smell.  Tieing  the  bag  on 
an  old  broom  handle  placed  over  two 
chairs,  I  let  the  juice  drip  into  pans,  as 
for  jelly,  and  finally  squeeze  the  bag  dry. 
This  juice  I  then  strain  into  my  vinegar 
jugs  and  set  them  in  a  corner  of  the 
kitchen.  If  I  have  some  “mother”  from 
other  vinegar  I  add  it,  but  this  is  not 
necessary.  When  I  want  vinegar  I  sim¬ 
ply  go  to  my  vinegar  jugs  and  get  it — 
and  it  is  pure.  The  warmth  of  the  kitch¬ 
en  is  just  right  io  keep  the  vinegar  at  its 
best.  I  have  made  my  own  vinegar  for  30 
years,  and  neighbors  are  always  anxious 
to  get  some  of  my  pure  fruit  vinegar. 

.  MRS.  J.  W.  R. 


Rastus  :  “Ah  wants  a  divorce.  Dat 
woman  jes  talk,  talk,  talk,  night  an’  day. 
Ah  can’t  get  no  rest  and  dat  talk  am 
drivin’  me  crazy.”  Young  Lawyer : 
“What  does  she  talk  about?”  Rastus: 
“She  doan’  say.” — Life. 
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i/MI^UTJC  Strawberry 
l\8VlUnl  d  Raspberry 

Currant,  Grape  1 

PLANTS  " 

Big  Reduction  in  Prices. 

Same  high  quality  we  have 
supplied  our  customers  for 
nearly  40  years. 

CHAMPION,  The  Eest  Everbearer 

Our  catalog  tells  the  secret 
of  growing  wonderful  crops 
from  Everbearrrs.  Gives 
cultural  instructions  for  all 
smallfruits.  It's  worth  much 
but  is  free.  Write  today. 


DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 
Box  80  Sawyer,  Mich. 


Lwberry 

PLANTS 


Strong,  hardy,  deep-rooted  plants 
that  are  sure  to  grow.  Grown  on  new 
ground  assuring  a  good  start,  rapid 
growth,  long  life  and  bountiful  yield. 
B-W-A  N  Plants  are  grown  and  marketed 
through  the  combined  resources  of  America’s 
thro.  leading  berry  plant  growera,  now  consolidated.. 

'  The  1924  Berry  Plant  Sale*  Book 

is  now  ready.  Contains  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  berry  raisers.  Send  for 
your  copy  today.  A  gift  of  a  packet 
of  choice  Pansy  Seed  for  the  lady  of 
the  homo  goes  with  it  without  cost. 

Baldwfn-Whltten-Ackarman  , 

Nurseries  Box  I  60 
Bridgman,  Michigan 


s 


TRAWBERRIES  GROW°“EM” 
TOWNSEND’S  £2*  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America's  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fully  describes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25J6  to  50?S 
on  every  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants  sale 

My  1 6th  Annual  Catalog  will  still  tell  you  about 
“ Horsey  ”  the  great  “Early  Berry,  ”  also  35 
other  varieties.  Asparagus  roots.  Horseradish, 
Raspberry  plants,  Lucretia  Dewberry  plants,  etc. 
Address,  J.  Keifford  Hall,  R  2,  Reids  Grove,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  &  Raspberry  PLANTS 

Send  for  Catalogue.  No  other  in  the  country  like  it.  Full 
of  valuable  information.  You  will  not  throw  it  into  the 
wastebasket.  C-  8.  PllATT  Athol,  Mass, 


STRAWBERRIES  25%  OFF 

Prices  slashed  on  Raspberry .  Blackberry  and  Grape 
plants.  Stock  guaranteed,  30th  year.  Catalog  free. 

J,  N.  Rokely  &  Son  R.  10  Bridgman,  Mich. 


THERE  IS  A  REASON.  Before  placing  orders  get  our 

Truth  About  STRAWBERRIES 

$2.50 &  up  per  1,000.  THE  RATHER  BOTS.Idlewild  Firms,  Silisbury,  Md 


Choice  STRAWBERRY  Plants  All  standard  va¬ 
rieties.  Guaranteed  first  class  or  money  refunded. 
Catalogue.  Mrs.  Filena  Woolf,  Dept,  N,  Allegan,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  The  Be8t  Juneand 


Catalog  Free. 


Everbearing  varieties. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown.  Del. 


Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

Leading  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Horseradish  roots ;Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Tomato, 
Egg  Riant,  Beet,  Onion,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  other 
vegetable  plants;  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia, 
Snapdragon  and  other  Perennial  and  Annual  flower 

giants;  Dahlia,  Gladioli,  fauna  bulbs;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
ledge  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


30,000  Inspected  and  Certified 

Cuthbert  Red  Raspberry  Sets 

Absolutely  free  from  disease.  830  per  M.,  F.  O.  B. 
White  Farm  Co.  -  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

_  „  .  ,  Write  forour 

free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
flasket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

dew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany  .Ind. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  20  -page  illustrated 
catalog  of  125  magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y, 


36  Mixed  Bulbs,  6  colors . $1 .00 

42  Fancy,  10  colors  .  3.00 

Guaran-tested  to  blossom. 

Colored  Gladiolus  Book,  with  cultural  directions,  FREE 

PIERCE  BULB  C0„  Guaranteed  Bulbs,  Box  12,  West  Medway,  Mass. 


UiC  DllCC  PI  mini  HP  100  varieties.  Better  have  our 
HE  nAloE  ULAUIULUO  Ii3t.  Small  orders  get  atten¬ 
tion.  E.  N.  TILTON  -  Ashtabula.  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  MAILBAG 
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Laying  Out  Orchard 

For  economy  of  time  anti  labor  I  think 
that  my  method  of  setting  out  an  orchard 
is  better  than  any  yet  described  in  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

About  15  years  ago,  wanting  to  set  out 
a  10-acre  orchard,  my  neighbor  got  me 
to  mark  it  out  for  him.  By  using  two 
poles  at  each  end  to  line  up  to,  having  a 
good  steady  team,  and  a  good  eye,  I  was 
able  to  plow  furrows  for  each  row,  and 
then  to  plow  the  cross  furrows  in  the 
same  way,  so  that  a  rifle  bullet  could 
have  been  shot  over  the  full  length  of  any 
furrow  in  the  field. 

Where  the  furrows  crossed  made  a  good 
start  or  hole  for  trees,  and  any  slight 
variation  the  men  made  in  setting  the 
trees,  cannot  be  seen  at  the  present  time. 

J.  R.  W.- 


Squash  Borer 

After  a  long  experience  growing  Boston 
marrow  squash  I  found  that  the  only  way 
I  could  avoid  it  was  by  late  planting.  In 
our  section,  where  we  seldom  have  severe 
frost  before  October  1.  I  plant  in  well- 
prepared  soil  from  July  1  to  5,  and  sel¬ 
dom  have  much  trouble.  I  usually  grow 
fine  crops.  The  soil  should  be  got  in 
good  condition  sometime  before  planting 
as  they  must  start  at  once.  Hubbard  and 
some  other  later  varieties  have  to  be 
planted  at  least  two  weeks  sooner  and 
then  the  borer  is  hard  to  control.  There 
are  often  several  in  one  vine;  it  helps  to 
cover  the  vine  near  the  roots  well  with 
soil.  1  This  must,  be  done  as  soon  as  vine 
starts  to  run.  ciias.  black. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 


Some  Potato  Vines 

In  the  Fall  of  1922  a  friend  was  telling 
me  about  his  little  crop  of  old-fashioned 
Peach  Blow  potatoes.  I  said  I  would 
like  to  see  what  it  looks  like.  lie  brought 
two,  about  the  size  of  ordinary  duck  eggs. 
I  planted  on  Decoratioim  Day,  May  30, 
192-3  ;  made  eight  pieces.  One  plant  to  each 
piece  came  up.  June  being  a  very  dry 
month,  when  they  were  about  6  in.  high 
I  used  a  hoe  to  open  a  trench  about  (i  in. 
deep,  poured  in  12  buckets  of  water,  then 
pulled  the  dirt  back.  When  about  12  in. 
high,  I  opened  a  similar  trench  on  the 
other  side,  about  IS  in.  from  the  row 
of  potatoes  and  treated  as  before.  They 
bloomed  in  early  July,  but  did  not  make 
any  seed  balls.  August  and  September 
there  was  an  abundance  of  rain,  when 
they  bloomed  again,  and  were  loaded  with 
seed  balls,  which  did  not  mature.  The 
vines  trailed  over  the  ground  like  toma¬ 
toes.  I  supposed  there  was  too  much 
vines  and  would  be  no  potatoes,  of  any 
consequence.  I  dug  them  on  October  25, 
after  a  killing  frost.  Vines  were  still 
green,  when  frost  got  them.  Now  for 
results.  The  vines  measured  from  0  ft. 
to  7  ft.  7  in.  fom  tip  to  the  ground. 
There  were  only  7  hills  to  harvest.  One 
hill  was  entirely  eaten  up  by  moles  or 
mice.  There  was  a  heaping  */£>  bu.  of 
potatoes ;  four  of  the  largest  weighed 
i1^  lbs.,  and  30  of  the  largest  made  the 
measure  mo-re  than  level  full.  The  other 
10,  of  merchantnlfle  size,  made  good 
measure;  about  oue  quart  of  marble  size. 
The  potatoes  were  planted  1  ft.  apart  in 
the  row.  Once  during  the  season  I 
picked  off  a  few  bugs.  w.  w.  w. 

Mount  Sterling,  Ky. 


Insects  Injuring  Oats 

Last  Spring  I  had  trouble  with  wire- 
worms  eating  off  the  tops  of  my  oats  after 
they  were  up  about  1  in.  I  replanted 
some,  but  it  was  the  same  over.  If  I 
mixed  salt  in  the  fertilizer  would  that 
cheek  the  trouble?  If  so,  how  much  salt 
would  you  use?  We  have  had  this 
trouble  for  four  years.  r.  h. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  oats  of  R.  II.  were 
injured  by  wireworms.  Wireworms  do 
not  eat  off  the  tops  of  plants.  They  live 
beneath  the  surface  and  eat  off  the  roots 
of  a  plant,  and  the  portion  of  the  stem 
underground.  One  can  only  guess  at 
the  insect  causing  the  trouble.  It  may 
have  been  due  to  cutworms,  or  to  what 
are  known  as  sod  webworms.  Any  one  of 
these  three  insects  is  liable  to  injure  corn, 
wheat,  or  oats  when  these  grains  are 
planted  or  sown  on  freshly  plowed  sod- 
land.  Where  injury  is  prevalent  by 
these  insects  it  would  he  advisable  to  put 
some  crop  like  buckwheat  on  the  land  for 
the  first  crop,  or  to  plow  the  sodland  in 
the  early  Fall  and  keep  it  free  from 
weeds  and  all  plant  growth  by  frequent 
disking  until  Winter  weather  begins.  In 
this  way  the  insects  may  be  starved  out, 
and  the  land  freed  from  them  ready  for 
planting  the  next  Spring. 

GLENN  \V.  HERRICK. 


New  York  Central’s 

11,000,000  horsepower 


THE  locomotives  in  service  on  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Lines  have  an  aggregate  capacity  of 11, 000, 000 
horse-power.  This  equals  a  third  of  all  power  used  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country. 

Operating  and  maintaining  this  great  power  plant  cost 
last  year  $169,000,000,  or  33%  of  operating  expenses. 
The  men  on  the  engines  earned  $34,000,000.  In  the  fire¬ 
boxes  was  burned  $54,000,000  worth  of  coal.  Repairs, 
another  large  item,  took  $54,000,000. 

Adequate  power  is  the  first  necessity  of  efficient  trans¬ 
portation  service.  The  capacity  of  New  York  Central 
Lines  to  meet  the  test  of  heavy  traffic  —  as  was  so 
strikingly  shown  in  the  war  emergency — is  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  New  York  Central  policy  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  power  reserve  to  meet  abnormal  traffic  demands. 

New  York  Central  locomotives  —  whether  designed  to 
.  haul  100-car  coal  trains  or  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited  —  are  all  built  to  special  New  York  Central 
specifications,  and  year  after  year  represent  the  highest 
achievement  in  American  locomotive  construction. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  6* ALBANY-  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL -BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &  LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

 Qeneral  Offices — 466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


“LOVETT’S  FOR  SMALL  FRUITS” 

Sturdy  Plants  of  Quality  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Grapevines  of  bearing  age— all  the 
worth-while  kinds  among  fruits  for 
the  home  garden.  Tiie  plants  we 
offer  are  exceptional— they .  have 
the  roots,  the  age,  the  stamina  to 
bear  the  crops  you  desire. 


46th  Annual  Catalog 

awaits  your  request.  Offers  the 
■  choicest  sorts  of  Small  Fruits. 
Old-fashioned  Hardy  Flowers, 
ROSES— all  at  most  reasonable 
rates. 

Please  ask  for  your  free  copy  TO¬ 
DAY. 


Lovett’s  Nursery  Box  162  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Hardy  Healthy  True  to  Name 


Direct  from  NURSERY  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 
Fresh  dug  from  NEW  beds  are  clean  bright  rooted, 
vigorous  and  of  best  fruiting  quality— the  kind  that 
grow  and  pay  big  profits.  Packed  so  as  to  reach  you  in 
lirst  class  condition.  30  best  new  and  standard  varieties 
including  Premier,  Big  Joe,  Cooper,  Chesapeake,  Marvel, 
Champion  Everbearing.  Also  Dewberry  Plants  and  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  State  inspect¬ 
ed.  Catalogue  giving  description,  money  saving  pi  ices, 
planting  directions  mailed  free.  Write  for  yourcopy  now. 

M.  S.  PRYOR.  R.  F.  D. 


Cft  Per  1000. and  up.  Our  3trong,  healthy, 
«p^.D  VJ  tremendous  bearing  plants  guarantee  big 
crops  of  luscious  berries.  Beat  varieties  for  all  kinds 
of  soils.  Many  new  varieties  such  as  Eaton,  Bun 
Special.  Premier,  Marvel  and I  Cooper. world  s 


GLADIOLI— ROSES— ORNAMENTALS 

Greatly  Large  Stock  of  good  Prana  Plants 
Reduced  at  $30.00  per  thousand  Drape  I  tall 
Prices.  Beautiful  new  color  cat  alog  frea*  Write  today. 

Salisbury,  Md.  BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO„  Box  114  Bridgm*n,Mich. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

No  crop  will  give  you  more  money  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 
than  Strawberries.  A  good  profit  is  sure.  A  large  profit  is  possible 
if  you  follow  the  right  methods. 

Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  gives  simple  understandable  infor¬ 
mation  about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries.  It  tells  how 
to  select  and  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 
how  to  cultivate,  what  varieties  to  use,  and  where  to  obtain  good 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,  at  a  reasonable  price. 


cious  red  berries  are  favorites  in  the  home  garden,  and  the  worl 
by  women,  children,  amateurs  as  well  as  commercial  growers. ' 
Free-to-all.  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  interested.  The  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind— thoroughly  reliable.  \y rite  today  for  your  copy. 


and  the  work  can  be  done 


The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 
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THE  HOME  OF 
GUARANTEED 
SEEDS 


Don’t  Risk  Crop  Failure 

You  are  exposed  to  loss!  Over  20,000,000  lbs.  of  Euro¬ 
pean  and  South  American  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Seed  have 
arrived  at  Atlantic  seaports.  It  has  been  shipped  all  over 
the  East.  You  cannot  identify  this  foreign  seed — No  law  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Don’t  take  the  risk. 

G„  L  F.  Seed  is  guaranteed  to  be  Northern  Native  Grown. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  European,  South  American  or 
Southern  grown  seeds.  All  seed  is  tested  by  New  York  State 
Official  Analyst.  G,  L.  F,  Seed  Service  is  your  best  protection. 
Over  22,000  farmers  are  benefiting  from  it.  Are  you? 

Survival  of  the  Fittest 

G.  L.  F.  Seed  Service  selects  for  you  seed  which  has  inherited 
a  high  degree  of  hardiness  from  several  generations  of  parent  plants 
which  have  successfully  combated  the  rigorous  climate  of  moun¬ 
tainous  and  northern  territories  where  only  the  strong  can  live. 

Seed  so  selected  and  guaranteed  is  the  best  crop  insurance  ob¬ 
tainable..  It  produces  three  times  as  much  digestible  protein  per  acre 
as  ordinary  hay. 

Seeds  of  Proven  Worth 

Is  pure  Clover  Hay  worth  $15.00  a  ton  to  you?  Then  from  a 
crop  producing  standpoint  G.  L.  F.  Hardy  Native  Grown  Seed  is 
worth  $25.00  per  bushel  more  than  French  Seed — $30.00  per  bushel 
more  than  Chilean  and  $45.00  a  bushel  more  than  Hungarian  Clover 
Seed.  For  further  information  write  Cornell  University  or  ask  for 
our  circular  “Blazing  the  Trail.” 

Our  Prices  are  Freight  Paid.  Sacks  Free 


Per  bu. 

Per  bu. 

SUPERFINE  MEDIUM  CLOVER 

$16.80 

HIGHLAND  COMMON  ALFALFA' 

$15.00 

PEDIGREED  MAMMOTH  CLOVER 

17.10 

GENUINE  GRIMM  ALFALFA 

30.00 

SUPERFINE  ALSIKE  CLOVER 

12.60 

CHOICE  TIMOTHY 

4.68 

SUPERFINE  SWEET  CLOVER 

10.50 

RED  TOP 

.22  lb. 

CANADA  FIELD  PEAS 

3.75 

CORNELLIAN  OATS 

1.20  bu. 

Watch  Your 

Seed  Corn 

Bad  growing  season  and  -early  freezes  damaged  germination. 
G.  L.  F.  Seed  Service  selected  from  favorable  sections  the  purest 
strains  of  seed  corn.  It  has  been  carefully  sorted,  dried,  graded  and 
tested  to  insure  high  germination.  Our  supply  is  short. 


Per  bu. 

CERTIFIED  LUCES  FAVORITE  CORN  $3.50 
CERT.WESTBRANCH  SWEEPSTAKES  3.50 
8-ROW  YELLOW  FLINT  3.00 


PEDIGREED  LEAMING 
PEDIGREED  PRIDE  OF  NORTH 
GOLDEN  GLOW 


Per  bu. 
$2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


Order  today  through  local  agent  or  write  direct. 
Shipped  when  you  want  it.  Pay  upon  arrival. 

SUPPLY  LIMITED— WE  CAN’T  TAKE  CARE  OF  EVERYBODY 
FIRST  COME— FIRST  SERVED 


CO-OPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  SEED  DEP’T 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Certified  Rural,  Russet  and  Irish  Cobblers — yields 
of  300  to  563  bushel  per  acre  for  11  years  First 
prize  and  sweepstakes  ribbons  at  Cornell  State  Po¬ 
tato  show,  Feb.  1923  and  1924 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully.N.Y 

WELL  ROOTED  2-Year  PLANTS 

Wilder  Currant,  25— fl  50  ,  50— $2.50;  lOO-Ji  Concord. 
Moore's  Early,  Diamond  Grapes.  25 — $2;  bO—f  t  .  10(1 — $5 
by  Parcel  Post.  Chas.  It  I  not  llfghtetown,  N  J. 


FOR  SALE 


Washington  Asparagus  unshed 

Crowns  $7  per  thousand;  special  price,  large  quan¬ 
tities  Seed,  SI  per  pound.  Crowns  very  large. 
Best  references.  J.  H.  Watson,  Monetta,  S.  C. 

Budded  NutTrees  £88; 

Catalogue  free 

Rockport,  Indiana 


bearer*  of  large,  thin  shelled  nuts. 

INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY  Box  55 


70  Gladiolus  Bulbs 


A.  bHERMAN.  Chicopee  Falls  Masi 


I 


SPECIAL  OFFER— 6  choice  two-year  old  grapevine >  parcel  post  prepaid.  $1.00 

FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  BERRIES,  SHADE  TREES, 
HEDGING,  ROSES, SHRUBS  and  HARDY  PERENNIALS 

We  employ  no  agents — we  deal  direct  with  you  by  mail.  Stock  reserved  now 
for  shipment  at  planting  time.  Express  and  freight  prepaid. 

OUR  BEAUTIFUL  1924  CATALOC  WOW  READY 

An  interesting  and  helpful  book  from  the  pen  of  cur  Martin  E  King,  an 
authority  on  Horticulture  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  cur  guaranteed  Trees. 

Contains  our  redu  ted  1924  ptices  and  accurate  descriptions  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees  Berries  Shrubs  Roses  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Tells  you  the  correct  number  of  trees  to  set  to  the  acre  how  to  beautify  your 
home  grounds.  Sent  absolutely  free  on  request.  Write  tor  your  copy  today. 

KING  BROTHERS’  NURSERIES,  Box  40.  Dansville,  New  York 

In  Business  Forty-six  Years 


Treating  Seed  Oats  for  Smut 

Many  of  our  people  have  read  about 
inoculation  for  ‘clover  and  beans  and 
other  legumes  and  they  seem  to  be  a 
little  confused.  For  instance,  oue  man 
wants  to  know  what  inoculation  he 
should  use  for  wheat,  rye  and  oats.  The 
inoculation  so  often  referred  to  is  fig¬ 
ured  for  the  legume  crops  alone.  That 
is,  those  crops  which  bear  their  seeds  in 
pods,  all  the  way  from  clover  up  to  peas 
and  beans.  The  grains,  like  oats  and  rye, 
are  entirely  different,  and  they  will  not 
respond  to  inoculation  because  there  are 
no  bacteria  which  work  on  their  roots  as 
is  the  case  with  legume  crops.  A  crop 
like  oats  is  subject  to  various  diseases, 
such  as  smut,  rust  or  blight.  Probably 
smut  is  the  most  troublesome  oat  dis¬ 
ease,  and  this  can  be  very  largely  pre¬ 
vented  by  treating  the  seed  before  it  goes 
into  the  ground.  This  smut  is  produced 
by  a  germ  which  grows  in  the  plants 
when  the  conditions  are  right,  and  gives 
the  black,  bad-smelling  stuff  which  most 
farmers  notice  at  thrashing  time.  In 
some  cases  the  smut  is  so  bad  that  the 
black  stuff  blows  away  from  the  thrash¬ 
ing  machine  like  smoke  out  of  a  furnace. 
The  way  to  handle  smut  is  to  spread 
the  grain  out  on  the  barn  floor  and  sprin¬ 
kle  it  with  a  solution  of  one  pint  of  for¬ 
maldehyde  in  CO  gallons  of  water.  A 
watering  pot  is  good  for  doing  this  work. 
The  oats  are  well  sprinkled  and  then 
shoveled  together  in  a  pile  which  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  blanket  or  similar  covering. 
The  gas  generating  from  the  formalde¬ 
hyde  works  through  the  oats  and  destroys 
the  germs,  then  the  seed  ;is  dried  and  put 
in  the  ground  in  the  ordinary  way.  Usu¬ 
ally  this  will  entirely  or  largely  prevent 
the  smut  disease.  There  are  other  ways 
of  applying  formaldehyde  and  water, 
such  as  spraying  it  over  the  oats,  but  the 
sprinkling  method  is  generally  followed 
by  farmers. 
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Why  Grow 
Scabby  Potatoes? 


You  needn’t 
if  you  use 

InocSul 

Inoculated  Sulphur 

It  will  positively  over¬ 
come  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean, 
bright  and  marketable. 

Inoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance 
against  potato  scab.  It  cleans  up 
infected  fields— it  keeps  uninfected 
fields  clean.  It  is  inexpensive  and 
easily  applied,  requiring  no  special 
machinery.  Broadcast  by  hand, 
fertilizer  or  lime  broadcaster,  or 
seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root 
of  tlie  potato  scab  evil—  it  overcomes 
the  scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL,  not 
merely  the  scab  on  the  seed,  as  does 
seed  treatment. 

Write  us  today.  We  will,  with¬ 
out  cost  or  obligation,  tell  you  all 
about  Inoc-Sul—  what  it  is— where 
to  get  it— how  to  use  it— how  it  will 
save  your  market  losses.  Tell  us 
how  many  acres  of  potatoes  you 
will  plant  and  the  name,  of  your 
dealer. 


TtUkOE  MARK 

# 

PEG.  U.$.  FAT.  OFF. 


TEXAS  GULF 
SULPHUR  CO. 

Desk  B,  41  East  42nd  St. 
New  York  City 

Inoc-Sul  is  the  best  form 
of  sulphur  for  any  farm 
use — dusting  seed,  preserv¬ 
ing  manure,  fertilizer,  soil 
corrective  and  livestock. 


Isbell’s  Bell 
Brand  Garden  Seeds  are 
Michigan-grown  —  hardiness 
and  early  maturity  are  bred 
into  them  through45  years  of 
selection  and  development. 

Planting  Isbell’s  seeds  is  the 
first  step  toward  a  big  profit-  ^ 
able  garden. 

Pntatntf  Proa  Isbell's  1924  Seed  An* 
Ls.ila.Qg  rree  nual  —  giving  valuable 

information  about  seeds  and  gardening, 
and  quoting  direct-from-grower  prices, 
sent  free  on  request. 

S.  M.  Isbell  &  Company 

1 59  Mechanic  St.  (58)  Jackson,  Mich. 


SEEDSTH/ff  SUCCEED 

Direct  from  the  Nation’s  Capitol.  Send  for 
our  Big  Catalogue  in  color.  Now  ready.  Ab¬ 
solutely  free. 

SEND  lO  CENTS 

And  we  will  include  1  pkt.,  each:— 

Dwraf  Mixed  Nasturtiums,  Fealherbloum  Asters, 
Giant.  Flowered  Zinnias,  Scarlet  Globe  Radish, 
Masterpiece  Lettuce,  Bolgiano  Tomato, 

Don’t  Delay.  Send  Today. 

F.WB0LG1AN0  &  CO. 

1022  B  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 

FRUIT  TREES  BERRIES 

GRAPES— EVERGREENS— FLO  W  E  RING  SHRUBS 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog. 

DeBaun  &  Co.  Nurserymen,  Wyckoff,  IT.  J. 

ri  A  niAT  I  DAHLIAS  60  mix  Blooming  size  bulbs. 
!-•  |  A IJIvll.l  Dollar,  prepaid.  Write  for  catalogue. 

uuiu/ium  w  H  TO(>p,n  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

DflTIT(lC(!_ Bliss,  Cobbler.  Green  Mt ,  Russet  Ohio, 
rUIAIUCO—  Rose,  Spaulding.  Others  C  FORD,  Fishers,  N.V 


Concord  Grape  Vines  °ne  ^lct,y  arst  class-  *6 


prices 


per  100;  500  or  more  at  special 

J.  S  Barnhart,  57  W  St..  N.  W  .  Washington,  D  C. 


RELIABLE  FARMERS  — If  you  know  you 

can  sell  paint  to  your  neighbors  write  us  about  our  Com 
munlty  Buying  Plan.  Quality  Paints  at  Quantity  Prices 

THE  UPCO  CO.  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 

In. business  over  40  years. 

rpniyo  Lime-Sulfur,  l>8  Barrel,  Bordeaux  dry,  M)% 
0 1  It  A I  0  copper.  15elb.  Lead  and  Calcium  Arsenate, 
etc.  Agents  wanted.  W.  A.  ALLEN  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  aa  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  FrederickfV.  Coville  and  Har¬ 
lan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid,  S5.00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Legal  Questions 


Land  Without  Right  of  Way 

I  bought  five  acres  of  land  from  my 
father.  This  land  is  cut  off  from  the 
highway  by  a  40-ft.  strip  of  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  another  person.  This  man  refuses 
to  sell  strip  of  land.  I  contemplate  build¬ 
ing  a  home  on  my  property.  Can  I  make 
him  give  me  a  right  of  way?  M.  w. 

New  York. 

You  should  have  made  some  arrange¬ 
ment  for  a  right  of  way  before  purchas¬ 
ing  your  property.  If  your  father  sold 
you  a  piece  of  land  which  did’ not  adjoin  a 
highway,  and  you  can  get  tO(  the  highway 
by  going  over  your  father’s  land,  you 
have  a  right  to  do  so,  for  the  rule  is  that 
if  one  conveys  land  a  right  of  way  over 
his  premises  will  be  implied  if  it  is 
strictly  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  land  conveyed.  This  is  called 
a  way  of  necessity.  N.  T. 


Widow’s  Property  Rights 

A  man  and  wife  have  property  jointly 
and  the  man  has  about  $3,000  in  his  own 
name.  His  wife  has  property  of  her 
own  ;  she  has  no  children.  The  man  has 
one  son  by  previous  marriage.  There  is 
no  will.  Can  the  wife  take  the  $3,000 
and  leave  the  son  without?  This  is  a 
case  where  the  attorney  says  she  can  take 
it.  a.  A. 

New  York. 

Property  held  as  joint  tenants  would 
pass  direct  to  the  wife  on  the  death  of  the 
husband.  Personal  property  would  go 
one-third  to  the  widow,  in  addition  to  the 
exemptions  allowed  a  widow,  and  the  res¬ 
idue  in  equal  portions,  among  the  chil¬ 
dren.  T> 


Right  to  Destroy  Dam 

I  bought  a  strip  of  land  and  there  is  a 
pond  on  it.  This  pond  is  part  on  my 
land  and  part  on  my  neighbor’s.  This 
neighbor  put  a  dam  in,  but  the  outlet  is 
on  my  side.  He  never  had  papers  or  any¬ 
thing'  else  to  show  that  he  put  the  dam 
in.  The  owner  who  had  the  land  when  he 
put  the  dam  in  died,  and  the  farm  was 
sold  at  sheriff’s  sale,  I  bought  the  land 
from  him.  How  much  right  have  I  or  my 
neighbor  to  tear  out  the  dam?  A.  s. 

New  York. 

We  believe  that  you  and  your  neighbor 
ought  to  sit  down  and  agree  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  will  let  the  dam  stay  or  go. 
If  the  -dam  is  lawfully  on  your  neighbor’s 
land  of  course  you  cannot  tear  it  out.  for 
if  the  dam  site  is  his,  he  might  better 
tear  down  than  you. 

A  riparian  owner  may  lawfully  erect  a 
dam  across  the  stream  on  his  own  land 
prc  ided  it  does  not  materially  injure 
other  owners  on  the  stream.  One  may 
require  a  right  to  maintain  a  dam,  the 
effect  of  which  may  be  injurious  or  bur¬ 
densome  to  others,  by  prescription  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  necessary  period  of  time.  One 
whose  land  is  flooded  or  otherwise  injured 
by  a  dam  unlawfully  erected  or  main¬ 
tained  may  abate  the  nuisance  without 
permission  by  breaking  or  pulling  down 
the  dam.  n.  t. 


Chattel  Mortgage  and  Bill  of  Sale 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
chattel  mortgage  and  a  bill  of  sale?  2. 
How  long  must  either  be  made  before  it 
becomes  lawful  ?  3.  Could  a  husband  give 
either  on  personal  property  without  wife’s 
consent?  4.  Could  husband  be  given 
chattel  mortgage  on  household  goods  with¬ 
out  wife’s  consent?  5.  A  farms  his  fath¬ 
er’s  (B)  place  on  shares,  both  living  in 
same  house  on  the  farm.  R  has  business 
elsewhere  and  does  no  work  on  farm.  In 
case  of  A’s  death,  could  B  step  in  and 
take  or  sell  personal  property  for  debt 
without  consulting  A’s  wife?  0.  What 
share  would  A’s  wife  receive  at  his  death, 
there  being  no  children,  and  he  leaving 
no  written  will  ?  M.  r. 

Ohio. 

1.  A  chattel  mortgage  is  given  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  sum  of  money  due. 
A  bill  of  sale  should  be  given  where  there 
is  an  actual  transfer  of  title,  based  on  a 
sale.  An  actual  surrender  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  usually  follows  a  bill  of  sale,  where 
with  a  chattel  mortgage  the  possession  is 
retained  by  the  mortgagor. 

2.  No  facts  on  which  to  base  an  ans¬ 
wer.  Either  might  be  good  within  one 
second  after  signed. 

3.  Yes,  if  he  owns  the  property. 

4.  Depends  on  the  ownership. 

5.  The  administrator  could  sell  all  of 
A’s  property  for  the  payment  of  debt,  ex¬ 
cepting  such  property  as  is  exempt. 

6.  If  the  deceased  left  a  widow  and  no 

children  or  legal  representative  of  them, 
one-half  of  the  surplus,  after  the  payment 
of  debts,  goes  to  the  widow  and  the  other 
half  to  the  next  of  kin.  If  there  be  no 
descendant,  parent,  brother  or  sister, 
nephew  or  niece,  the  widow  takes  the 
whole  of  the  surplus,  but  if  there  be  a 
brother  or  sister,  nephew  or  nieces,  and 
no  descendant  or  parent,  the  widow  takes 
one-half  of  the  surplus  and  $2,000  in  ad¬ 
dition  thereto.  n.  t. 


for  Economical  Transportation 


Will  Your  Family  Be  Happy 

Next  Spring? 


A  How-priced,  modern  automobile 
like  the  Chevrolet  has  become 
indispensable  to  the  American 
family  of  ordinary  income.  With¬ 
out  it  they  are  prisoners  on  limited 
range  —  like  hobbled  horses  in  a 
pasture. 

The  inspiring  beauties  of  Nature, 
the  interesting  and  educational 
features  of  other  places  and  other 
types  of  people  and  ways  of  living 
remain  things  to  be  read  about,  or 
seen  dimly  in  cold  photographs, 
until  you  are  free  to  GO  TO  THEM 
at  your  convenience  and  pleasure. 

Suppose  you  have  definitely  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  a  Chevrolet  next 
Spring. 

T hat  does  not  necessarily  mean  you 
are  going  to  get  it. 

Anyone  posted  on  conditions  in 
the  automobile  business  will  tell 
you  that  thousands  of  families  are 


going  to  be  unable  to  get  cars  next 
Spring.  That  has  been  true  almost 
every  Spring  for  the  last  ten  years, 
but  the  shortage  in  April,  May  and 
June,  this  year,  is  going  to  be  more 
serious  than  ever  before. 

There  are  just  two  ways  of  making 
sure  of  getting  your  Chevrolet  for 
use  when  the  flowers  and  balmy 
breezes  of  Spring  lure  you  to  the 
country  roads: 

Buy  it  NOW,  or  order  it  NOW. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  pay  for  it 
in  full  at  this  time,  any  Chevrolet 
dealer  will  arrange  terms  to  suit 
your  convenience,  so  you  can  pay 
as  you  ride . 

You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how 
easy  it  is  to  pay  for  a  Chevrolet 
and  to  get  possession  and  use  of  it. 

The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  a 
Chevrolet  next  Spring  is  to  order 
it  NOW. 


Chevrolet 


Motor 

Division 


Company,  Detroit, 

of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 


Michigan 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint ,  Michigan 

Superior  Roadster  .  $490  Superior  Commercial 

Superior  Touring  .  495  Chassis  .  ♦  .  $395 

Superior  Utility  Coupe  640  Superior  Light  Delivery  495 
Superior  4-Pass.  Coupe  725  Utility  Express  Truck 

Superior  Sedan  .  .  795  Chassis  ...  550 

Fisher  Bodies  on  all  closed  models 


Five  United  States  manufacturing  plants,  seven  assembly 
plants  and  two  Canadian  plants  give  Chevrolet  the  largest 
production  capacity  in  the  world  for  high-grade  cars  and 
make  possible  our  low  prices.  Dealers  and  Service  Stations 
everywhere.  Applications  will  be  considered  from  high 
grade  men  only,  for  territory  not  adequately  covered. 


•The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Things  To  Think  About 


An  Eight-hour  Farm  Day 

On  your  “Things  to  Think  About’’ 
page  of  Feb.  9  issue,  you  have  an  article 
on  the  eight-hour  day,  and  you  ask  what 
is  the  answer,  so  here  it  is  in  one  sen¬ 
tence.  Farmers,  go  and  do  likewise. 
These  carpenters  you  tell  about  have  put 
their  heads  together  and  stick  together, 
;md  in  consequence  they  have  to  work 
but  eight  hours  to  earn  $10  to  $12  per 
day,  and  they  are  quite  well  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement.  At  any  time  that 
they  become  dissatisfied  they  demand  that 
conditions  be  changed,  and  by  sticking 
together  they  generally  get  them  changed 
to  suit  them.  If  they  worked  as  you  say 
the  farmer  does,  day  and  night,  there 
would  not  be  jobs  enough  to  go  around, 
and  they  would  have  to  bid  against  one 
another  in  order  to  get  a  job.  Under 
that  arrangement  they  would  have  to 
work  longer  hours  and  for  less  money  per 
day.  Now  the  farmer  may  “holler”  his 
head  off  about  the  eight-hour  day,  but  he 
will  never  be  able  to  convince  the  car¬ 
penter  that  it  is  not  a  good  thing.  So, 
instead  of  “hollering”  about  what  the 
other  fellow  is  doing,  why  not  go  and 
do  likewise? 

There  is  a  surplus  of  most  all  farm 
products,  and  the  surplus  fixes  the  price 
of  the  whole  crop.  The  greater  the  sur¬ 
plus  ffie  lower  the  price.  The  farmer, 
when  he  finds  that  he  cannot  live  off  the 
returns  from  his  acreage,  works  a  little 
longer  and  a  little  harder,  and  plants  a 
few  more  acres,  and  when  he  markets  his 
crop  he  finds  that  he  has  further  in¬ 
creased  the  surplus,  and  in  consequence 
he  gets  less  money  for  his  crop  than  he 
got  for  a  smaller  acreage.  Until  the 
present  time  he  has  about  got  to  the  limit 
of  his  power  to  produce,  and  has  gone 
broke  doing  it.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  about  time  to  change  the  system 
Why  not  take  a  lesson  from  the  carpen¬ 
ter,  and  adopt  the  eight-hour  day  on  the 
farm?  Can  you  think  of  any  better  way 
to  cut  down  production?  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  all  the  work  in 
the  world  could  be  done  if  people  will 
work  but  eight  hours  a  day.  Most  all 
other  industries  are  on  the  eight-hour  day 
basis  but  the  farmer,  so  the  answer  to 
your  question  is  the  adoption  of  the 
eight-hour  day  on  the  farm,  and  I  could 
fill  your  paper  with  arguments  in  favor 
of  its  adoption.  A.  H.  klesi. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — How  'would  the  farmers 
finance  their  business  while  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  change?  The  labor  union  men 
have  great  sums  of  money  laid  aside  for 
self-support  in  time  of  need.  A  change 
to  an  eight-hour  day  on  the  farm  could 
not  be  made  without  some  loss  during  the 
readjustment.  Who  would  take  care  of 
the  loss? 


Uncle’s  Interest  in  Abandoned  Children 

About  13  years  ago  my  sister,  a  widow, 
decamped  and  left  a  family.  At  the  time 
I  was  sick  and  in  poor  circumstances, 
not  able  to  care  properly  for  my  own 
family.  I  did  not  know  of  this  until  five 
years  after,  as  I  lived  out  in  New  Jersey 
on  a  farm  and  they  lived  in  New  York 
State  somewhere.  When  I  did  hear,  some 
had  died  and  others  married,  but  two 
whom  I  am  now  interested  in,  a  boy  and 
girl,  were  supposed  to  have  been  adopted, 
the  older  i  girl  of  the  family  having 
signed  papers  she  was  told  were  adoption 
papers,  but  since  found  these  children 
were  committed  to  a  home.  About  two 
months  ago  my  wife  took  an  interest  in 
this;  case,  and  made  inquiries  at  the  office 
where  these  children  were  sent  away,  and 
the  agent  there  would  not  give  her  any 
satisfaction  as  to  where  these  children 
were  or  what  they  were  doing.  When 
she  asked  permission  to  write  them  or  io 
visit  them  this  was  also  denied.  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  these  people  can  be 
compelled  to  release  these  children.  The 
boy  is  19  years  old  and  the  girl  22  years. 

j.  w.  A. 

Of  course,  the  first  question  will  be  why 
you  have  waited  all  this  time  in  order  to 
get  possession  of  these  children.  The  in¬ 
ference  will  be  that  you  have  waited  un¬ 
til  they  were  large  enough  to  be  of  some 
value  in  the  way  of  service,  and  that  they 
were  neglected  while  they  were  small. 
This  may  not  be  a  fair  inference,  but.  it 
is  what  you  will  come  a  gainst  when  you 
make  an  effort  to  obtain  them.  Under  the 
circumstances  we  think  the  courts  would 
hold  that  since  you  paid  no  attention  to 
the  children  all  these  years,  and  they  are 
now  probably  located  in  good  homes 
where  they  will  be  cared  for,  therefore, 
by  not  approaching  them  before,  you  have 
forfeited  your  hold  upon  them.  That, 
we  think,  will  be  the  way  the  courts  and 
the  authorities  will  look  at  such  a  matter. 
If  the  children  are  now  well  located  and 
happy,  it  would  be  fnr  better  to  let  them 
alone  at  this  time. 


What  Shall  We  Raise? 

The  dilemma  ().  L.  S.  expresses  in  his 
letter  headed,  “How  to  Run  This  Farm.” 
on  page  21(5,  is  asked  undoubtedly  in  a 
desire  to  find  a  more  profitable  plan  than 
the  usual  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  Winter 
grain  and  hay  or  dairying,  as  practiced  iu 
the  locaality  he  mentions. 

The  weakest  spot  in  the  plan  proposed 
is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  main  crop  to 
carry  the  always-present  load  of  expense. 
Without  doubt  each  one  of  the  items  he 
mentions  could  be  profitable,  but  with  so 
many  irons  in  the  fire,  could  a  man  have 
lime  to  care  for  and  find  a  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  for  them?  With  the  right  tempera¬ 
ment,  ability  arid  experience,  one  could 
become  wealthy  by  growing  bullfrogs  or 
goldfish  (as  a  neighbor  says),  I  suppose, 
but  personally  I  would  not  care  lo  fry. 

To  be  profitable,  articles  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  quantity  and.  above  all,  above 
the  average  in  quality,  and  the  skill  to  do 


either  of  which  can  be  acquired  only  by 
actual  experience.  The  idea  of  home¬ 
canning  is  undoubtedly  good  inasmuch  as 
it  produces  a  finished  rather  than  a  raw 
article,  which  commands  .a  corresponding¬ 
ly  higher  price,  but  has  anyone  succeeded 
in  marketing  their  farm  products  to  any 
appreciable  amount  in  this  way.  and  how- 
have  they  found  their  market?  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  could  be  done. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  hills  of  North¬ 
ern  Hunterdon  Uo..  N.  J.,  and  know  that 
.at  times  in  such  situations  as  ().  L.  S. 
describes  the  “air  drainage”  is  at  zero 
temperature  and  about  GO  miles  an  hour. 

New  Jersey.  o.  ir.  k. 


Truck  License  for  Farmers 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  question 
of  truck  licenses  for  us  farmers?  Do  you 
know  that  it  costs  every  farmer  wt>o 
owns  a  Ford  truck,  here  in  New  York 
Stale,  $24  to  run  that  truck  and  carry  20 
barrels  of  apples  or  an  equal  load? 

Is  it  right  that  those  of  us  who  have 
trucks  for  hauling  our  farm  produce  to 
market  should  be  so  penalized,  and  that 
the  man  who  drives  a  team  of  horses  shod 
with  32  sharp  iron  calks,  and  carrying 


his  load  on  a  wagon  with  iron  tires, 
should  not  pay  anything? 

Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  I,  with 
my  rubber-tired  truck,  am  doing  as  much 
and  more  harm  to  the  roads  than  the  man 
with  a  team? 

I  don’t  think  so.  And  I  think  that  the 
tax  of  $24  on  truck  owners  is  too  much. 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  right  that  the 
truckmen,  the  men  who  are  trucking  for 
a  living  and  doing  nothing  else,  ought  to 
pay  well  for  the  maintenance  of  our  State 
roads,  yet  I  do  think  it  is  wrong  to  make 
farmers  pay  at  the  rate  of  $8  per  ton 
total  truck  and  load  weights. 

Together  with  several  other  truck-own¬ 
ing  farmers,  I  took  this  matter  up  with 
our  Assemblyman,  but  got  no  results,  so  I 
am  writing  to  you,  asking  that  you  use 
your  influence  in  the  matter.  If  you 
think  it  important  enough,  stir  up  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  matter,  and  if  we  could  get 
the  Oranges  throughout  the  State  to  work 
for  the  lowering  of  this  tax.  I  think  and 
hope  that  we  might  get  some  relief. 

WHITNEY  P.  HOWES. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Well,  we  can  “stir  up  a  dis¬ 
cussion”  at  least.  Let  us  see  what  other 
farmers  say. 


America  Owes  Much  to  Modem 
Farm  Equipment 


DURING  the  winter  of  1778,  when  General 
Washington  was  in  command  of  the  first 
army  of  American  independence,  the  little 
band  of  patriots  nearly  starved  to  death  at 
Valley  Forge.  Only  10,000  men,  and  the 
colonists  could  hardly  feed  them! 

Yet  the  great  American  army  of  1918  did  not  know  the 
smallest  fear  of  hunger.  Here  were  four  million  soldiers, 
two  million  of  them  on  foreign  soil  3,000  miles  away,  and 
America  could  feed  them  and  nearly  all  the  other  armies, 
too.  Besides,  she  could  man  the  industries  which  turned 
out  the  greatest  quantity  of  manufactured  supplies  ever 
produced  in  a  like  period  of  time. 

Something  had  wrought  a  w-onderful  change  in  the 
power  of  the  nation.  It  had  not  been  done  by  skyscrapers, 
or  railroads,  or  electricity.  It  was  something  deeper  and 
more  elemental.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  nation  had 
improved  its  agriculture ,  the  basic  industry  of  life. 

In  colonial  days,  with  the  crude  hand  tools  of  farming, 
it  took  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  population  to 
raise  but  the  barest  of  food  essentials.  Today  farm 
machines  have  released  two-thirds  of  the  people  for 
other  industries,  and  the  remaining  third  are  feeding 
the  world. 

Wherever  modem  labor-saving  farm  machines  are  in 
general  use,  there  you  will  find  the  benefits  of  civilization 
— cities,  industries,  modern  improvements,  education 
and  contentment.  Take  away  modern  farm  machines 
and  you  have  primitive  life,  ignorance,  poverty  and 
famine. 

That  Is  Why  No  Industry  Stands 
Ahead  of  the  Farm  Equipment 
Industry  in  Service  to  the  Nation 


Farm  machine  manufacturers  have  always  sought  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  farmer,  to  shorten  the  time 
required  for  a  given  operation,  and  to  increase  crop 
yield.  Length  of  service  is  another  important  factor. 
Twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  life  in  the  hardest  kind  of 
work,  under  the  widest  variety  of  unfavorable  conditions, 
is  not  exceptional  in  farm  machines  —  it  is  what  the 
farmer  expects. 

The  industry  has  always  built  for  rugged  strength  and 
utmost  simplicity,  providing  adjustments  for  varying  con¬ 
ditions  and  supporting  all  with  an  extraordinary  service 
of  repairs.  It  has  been  ready  with  repairs  for  every 
machine  and  implement,  no  matter  how  old.  Having 
sprung  from  the  farm  and  grown  up  with  farming  the 
industry  has  worked  in  intimate  relationship  with  the 
problems  of  field  and  farmstead. 


The  crude  farming  tools  of  colonial 
days  t he  wooden  plow,  the  cradle, 
the  flail,  the  sickle,  and  the  hoe. 

Of  late  years  the  era  of  mechanical  power  has  come 
into  farming.  Tractor  and  engine  power  has  been  linked 
with  field  and  belt  machines,  adding  tremendously  to  the 
producing  capacity  of  men,  machines  and  land.  Farm 
machines  today  are  conquering  obstacles  which  appeared 
insurmountable  twenty  years  ago,  and  they  are  at  the 
same  time  helping  our  farmers  support  an  increased 
population  of  thirty  million  more  Americans.  The  stamina 
that  is  built  into  farm  machines — coupled  with  the  ever- 
ready  service  of  the  farm  machine  dealers— has  kept 
agriculture  abreast  of  the  times. 


During  the  advance  of  efficient  farming,  it  has  been 
absolutely  necessary  that  liberal  service  be  furnished  by 
men  who  knew  the  machines.  Service  as  rendered  with 
farm  machine  sales  has  a  very  positive ,  definite,  cash 
value  from  the  fanner's  point  of  view  and  should  be  so 
considered  by  him.  To  begin  with,  he  pays  less  money, 
pound  for  pound,  for  the  machines  that  do  his  work  than 
he  pays  for  any  other  similar  manufactured  article  he 
buys.  On  top  of  this  great  advantage  in  favor  of  his  farm 
equipment  investment,  he  receives  service  of  more  use 
and  value  to  him  than  he  finds  among  all  the  other  lines 
with  which  he  is  familiar. 


As  these  words  are  being  read,  farm  operating  equip¬ 
ment,  embodying  the  latest  improvements  for  conserving 
labor  and  time  and  increasing  yield,  is  being  shipped  to 
dealers  everywhere  so  as  to  be  ready  when  needed. 
These  dealers,  thousands  of  whom  handle  the  McCormick- 
Deering  lines,  are  quietly  laying  in  a  carefully  selected 
variety  of  spare  parts,  totaling  for  the  entire  nation  a 
value  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  Machines,  repairs 
stocks,  and  facilities  for  expert,  rapid  handling  during  the 
rush  of  the  harvest  season  are  being  made  ready  many 
months  in  advance.  This  is  a  vital  work  of  great  mag¬ 
nitude,  yet  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  everyday  service  the 
farmer  has  learned  to  depend  upon  from  the  industry. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


r 


Agriculture,  with  its  labor-saving  machines, 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  industries  and 
higher  civilization  are  built 


The  National  Association  of  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers  has  issued  several  bulletins  on  subjects 
similar  to  the  above.  We  will  be  glad  to  see  that  the  full  set  is  sent  to  those  interested.  Drop  us  a  line. 


PayLess 

for  your  implements 
by  buying  them 

under  the 

MOLINE 

Plan 

See  your  Moline  dealer 
or  write  us  for  details 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline ,  III. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  year  s’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “  GRANGE  ”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

(iet  my  FKEE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  ISIS. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


SULPHUR 

“Bergenport  Brand” 

FOR  SPRAYING,  INSECTICIDE 
AND  DUSTING  PURPOSES 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

1 OO  William  St.  New  York 


ROM  GROl 


Do  the  work  Faster%Better and  in  half  the  time 
&uaM—  Fruit  Growers  SawCo.Scottsvilie,  N.Y. 


'FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 

GASPORJ.  N.Y 

Catalog  Tree 


Hot  Bed  Sash 

CYPRESS,  well  made 
with  cross  bar,  tenons 
securely  fastened. 
Glass,  $2.50  per  box, 
50  square  feet. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  A  BRO. 
Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


EASY  NOW  TO  SAW  LOGS 
AND  FELL  TREES 

WITTE  Log-Saw  Does  the  Work  of 
10  Men  At  1  20  the  Cost — 
Saws  25  Cords  a  Day 


A  log  saw  that  will  burn  any  fuel  and  de¬ 
liver  the  surplus  power  so  necessary  to  fast 
sawing  is  sure  to  show  every  owner  an 
extra  profit  of  over  $1,000.00  a  year. 

Such  an  outfit  is  the  Witte  Log-Saw 
which  has  met  such  sensational  success. 
The  Witte,  equipped  with  the  celebrated 
Wieo  Magneto,  is  known  as  the  standard 
of  power  saws — fast  cutting,  with  a  nat¬ 
ural  “arm-swing”  and  free  from  the  usual 
log-saw  troubles.  It  uses  kerosene,  gaso¬ 
line  or  distillate  so  economically  that  a 
full  day’s  work  costs  only  twenty-two 


In  addition  to  sawing  from  10  to  25 
cords  a  day,  the  powerful  Witte  Engine 
can  be  used  to  run  all  other  farm  ma¬ 
chinery — pump  water,  grind  feed,  etc. 

Mr.  Witte  says  that  the  average  user  of 
a  WITTE  Log  and  Tree  saw  can  make 
easily  $40.00  a  day  with  the  outfit,  and  so 
confident  is  he  that  he  offers  to  send  the 


complete  combination  log  and  tree  saw  on 
ninety  days’  guaranteed  test  to  anyone 
who  will  write  to  him.  The  prices  are 
lowest  in  history  and  under  the  method  of 
easy  payments  you  can  make  your  own 
terms.  Only  a  few  dollars  down  puts  the 
Witte  to  work  for  you. 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  more 
money  sawing  wood  and  clearing  your 
place  at  small  cost,  write  Mr.  Witte  for  full 
details  of  this  remarkable  offer.  You  are 
under  no  obligation  by  writing. 

THE  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6899  Witte  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

6899  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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200,000 Showers  proved  its  worth  tod  year 


Apple 
branches 
.  sprayed  with 
Litne-Sulfur s 
Note  inade¬ 
quate  cover¬ 
age  on  left 
hand  branch 
(Lime-Sulfur 
only).  Con¬ 
trast  even 
coating  on 
the  other 
branch  with 
KAYSO 
added 


ABOVE: 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
without  KAYSO 


AT  RIGHT: 
Same  spray 
with  KAYSO 
— note  even 
coating 


PROVED  IT— by  scientific  tests,  yes! 
—but  most  of  all  by  actual  field  use  in 
thousands  of  orchards  and  gardens — 
under  all  sortsof  climatic  and  weather 
conditions — on  fruit,  on  vegetables, 
and  on  shade  trees. 

Here’s  what  a  few  of  your  fellow-growers 
have  to  say  about  KAYSO. 

Warren  W.  Oley,  Manager  for  the  Seabrook 
Company ,  Bridgeton,  N.  /.:“We  started  using 
KAYSO  in  an  experimenta  1  way.  The  results  were  so 
good  that  we  ended  up  by  using  KAYSO  for  over 
two  hundred  acres  of  bearing  peaches  and  bearing 
apples.” 

Mayim  Bros.,  Ocall,  Fla.:  “Find  it  excellent  as  a 
spreader  for  Bordeaux  Mixture  on  cucumbers.” 

E.  Karst  Orlando,  Fla . :  “I  found  KAYSO  an 
excellent  spreader  and  it  causes  the  spray  to  stay  on 
the  trees  much  longer.  I  found  it  just  as  useful  with 
Black  Leaf  40.” 

J.  H  Allen,  EortV alley ,  Ca  :  “KAYSO  enabled 
me  to  cover  more  trees  and  it  gave  a  uniform  spread 
over  the  fruit.  It  doubles  the  value  of  the  spray.” 

F.  A.  Bartlett,  Stamford,  Conn.:  “We  have 
used  two  hundred  pounds  of  KAYSO  this  year  and 
we  have  estimated  that  the  time  saved  in  spraying 
and  efficiency  of  this  work  as  a  result  of  using  KAYSO 
has  saved  us  several  hundred  dollars.” 

Ben  Mattex,  Sullivan,  Ind.:  “In  the 
past,  the  first  two  or  three  trees  sprayed 
have  always  showed  up  very  white  with 
poison,  but  at  the  last  of  the  barrel  I  could 
hardly  tell  which  trees  were  sprayed.  When 
I  added  KAYSO,  the  last  trees  showed 
iust  as  much  spray  as  the  first  ones.” 

v  v  v 

And  so  we  could  go  on 
quoting  scores  of  other 
successful  growers,  as  well 
as  Agricultura  1  Schools, 
StateDepartments  and  en¬ 
tomologists.  But  prove  it 
yourself-mixedwithLime- 
Sulfur,  Bordeaux, Arsen¬ 
ate  of  Lead  and  all  other 
sprays.  Send  40c  for  tria  1 
package— Use  thecoupon! 


SPREADS 
f/ieSPRAYond 


m/so 


S PRAY  SPREADER  &  ADHESIVE 


MAKES 
it  STAY 


<v 


Check  this  Coupon  and  mail  to  New  York  office 


Golden  State 
Sales  Corporation 

(Formerly  California 
Central  Creameries, Inc.) 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 
New  York  Address: 

175  Franklin  Street 


Q]  Check  here  and  en-  QCheck  here  for  d«- 
close  40c  for  sample  scriptive  literature; 
package  of  K  AY  SO  —  including  the  testimony 
enough  for  200  gallons.  of  spray  ing  experts. 


NAME- 


R-3 


address- 
town — 


STATE- 


SULPHUR 


“BROOKLYN 
BRAND” 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99^%  pure,  for  spraying  and 
insecticide  purposes. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99/2%  pure )  for  dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . f  purposes 


“NIAGARA  BRAND 
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AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 

for  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda. 

BATTELLE  &  REN  WICK,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Dept.  “B  ’  Write  for  Prices  and  Booklet 


Trouble  With  Grapes 

Every  year  I  have  trouble  with  Worden 
grape  in  that  the  bunches  of  berries  are 
half  green  and  half  ripe.  The  ripe  ones 
shower  badly  on  the  ground,  each  berry 
showing  a  pinhole.  They  have  been 
pruned  and  sprayed  and  bore  medium 
crops.  Brighton.  Niagara  and  I.ueile 
growing  alongside  showed  none  of  this 
trouble.  Last  year  I  limed  the  heavy 
loam  soil  more  to  let  the  air  in  than  any¬ 
thing  else  and  sprayed  with  Black  Leaf 
40  with  Kayso  preparation  added  just  as 
the  fruit  started  to  color.  Results  were: 
no  berries  showered,  but  the  green  berries 
were  there  just  the  same,  and  also  had 
to  wash  off  the  late  spraying  before  they 
could  be  used.  Is  this  trouble  above 
ground  or  below?  What  material  is  best 
for  the  last  spraying?  w.  L. 

New  York. 

Worden  usually  does  not  set  perfectl.v 
all  the  berries  that  appear  to  have  been 
fertilized.  This  fault  is  inherent  with  the 
variety.  In  some  seasons  there  will  be 
but  very  few  green  berries  while  in  an¬ 
other  the  great  number  renders  the 
cluster  unsightly.  The  presence  of  many 
immature  berries  complicates  the  packing 
of  the  variety  for  dessert  purposes. 

This  defect  is  no  way  related  with  the 
pinhole  injury  and  “shelling”  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  previous  season.  The  small 
holes  are  probably  the  result  of  the  work 
of  the  grape  berry  moth,  while  the  “shell¬ 
ing”  may  have  been  caused  either  through 
over-production  or  from  powdery  mildew. 

Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture-ar¬ 
senate  pf  lead  to  which  is  added  resin 
fish-oil  soap  will  control  the  berry  worm 
and  mildew.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
prepared  through  use  of  four  lbs.  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  and  four  lbs.  of  lime  in  50 
gallons  of  water.  To  this  is  added  one 
lb.'  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  and  one 
lb.  of  resin  fish-oil  soap  as  a  spreader. 

The  first  application  of  this  mixture 
should  be  made  just  as  soon  as  the  berries 
are  set.  A  second  treatment  should  he 
given  about  three  weeks  later  and  in  some 
seasons  a  third  may  be  required  two  or 
three  weeks  following.  If  the  material 
be  applied  timely  there  will  be  no  need 
of  a  late  spray  that  will  cause  staining. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  liming  in  this 
case  had  no  beneficial  effects  for  the 
troubles  here  enumerated.  The  causes 
are  entirely  above  ground  and  must  be 
combatted  through  spraying  rather  than 
through  any  soil  treatments.  f.  e.  g. 


The  Propagation  of  Canada  Thistle 

M.  B.  D.  in  his  remarks  on  the  Cauada 
thistle  (page  272),  assumes  that  this 
farm  pest  is  spread  by  seeding.  Possibly 
I  am  wrong,  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
many  years  ago  that  the  seed  of  this  plant 
does  not  now  germinate,  at  least  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  although  it  may  have  de¬ 
veloped  perfect  seed  in  former  years  or 
ages. 

In  1898  I  offered  to  the  readers  of  an 
agricultural  journal  a  prize  of  $10  for  a 
plant  of  Canada  thistle  grown  from  seed. 
One  specimen  was  sent  in,  but  it  proved 
to  be  a  “bulb  thistle.”  From  root  cut¬ 
tings  the  Canada  thistle  is  a  persistent, 
multiplier.  Its  way  of  propagation  is 
most  interesting.  The  main  root  runs 
horizontally  at  a  depth  of  8  to  10  in. 
from  the  surface,  usually  on  the  subsoil. 

A  well-established  plant  will  send  out 
roots  in  all  directions  and  in  rich  soil 
these  will  extend  a  distance  as  great  as  30 
ft.  each  in  a  single  year,  each  sending  , up 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  stems  of  new 
plants  from  4  to  10  in.  apart.  If  10  per 
cent  of  these  succeed  in  making  growth  of 
course  there  is  no  need  for  seed  propaga¬ 
tion  and  wings. 

It  is  interesting  to  excavate  around  one 
of  these  mother  plants  to  the  bottom  of 
the  soil,  then  follow  its  ramifications  in 
all  directions.  Cutting  off  the  new  stems 
as  they  rise  to  the  surface  is  no  remedy. 
We  might  as  well  attempt  to  destroy 
asparagus  that  way.  joiin  t.  Roberts. 

R.  N.-l'. — Yet  the  root  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  spread  or  grow  if  the  top  is  kept 
constantly  cut  off.  In  such  plants  the 
growth  above  ground  is  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  a  full  root  development.  If 
the  tops  of  asparagus  were  kept  con¬ 
stantly  out  off,  the  roots  would  in  time 
fade  away,  “Useless  one  without  the 
other.” 


FERTILIZER  for  sale 

CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES— Joynt’s  High  Grade 

Have  just  received  an  order  from  one  of  the  largest  To¬ 
bacco  Firms  in  New  England  for  171  tons.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address  John  Joynt  Co.,  Lucknow,  Ontario 


FERTILE  ^ARM-79  Acres 

house,  barn,  silo,  water,  H  cattle,  3  horses,  hogs,  1 25 
chickens,  turkeys,  guineas.  Outfit  new,  farm  machinery; 
near  town.  Price,  500.  Immediate  possession.  Write 

S.  R.  SHAFFER  Thurmont,  Maryland 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

(Blue  Vitriol) 

The  basis  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 

(Copper  Sulphate  and  slaked  lime) 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

Large  and  small  crystals,  pulverized — 99%  Pure. 

The  only  known  control  for  fung¬ 
ous  diseases  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Make  Your  Own  Bordeaux 

Bordeaux  Mixture  loses  its  efficiency  on  standing  and 
should  be  freshly  made.  Use  Triangle  Brand  Copper 
Sulphate  and  prepare  your  mixture  when  you  need  it. 

Triangle  Brand  is  clean  and  pure.  Packed  in  strong 
new  barrels  and  kegs. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

25  Broad  Street  New  York 
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You  know  how  good  it  is  to  come  in  from  the  bitter  cold  and 
feel  the  comforting  warmth  of  a  well  heated  home! 

And  then  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  entertain  your  friends  where 
it’s  so  snug  and  cozy,  that  they’re  sure  to  enjoy  a  real  good  time! 
Think  what  that  means  to  the  joy  of  winter  living. 

For  that  reason  alone,  many  an  International  Onepipe  Heater 
owner  would  not  part  with  his  Heater  for  twice'  its  cost! 

Then,  think  of  all  the  other  advantages  it  brings.  Steady, 
even  warmth  throughout  the  whole  house,  all  winter  long. 
Warm  rooms,  night  and  morning.  Warm  floors,  safe  for  the 
children  to  play  on.  Continually  circulating  moistened  air  that 
protects  health,  and  prevents  that  dull  feeling  which  comes  from 
stagnant  indoor  air. 

And— the  end  of  the  stove  nuisance,  once  and  for  all!  No 
more  lugging  coal  and  ashes  over  the  carpet.  Never  again 
the  setting  up  and  taking  down  of  stoves.  No  more  giving  up 
good  space  to  them  and  getting  unsatisfactory  results  in  return. 

Then  why  not  decide  to  get  your  International 
Onepipe  Heater  ? 

Delay  only  means  that  much  loss  of  all  the 
pleasure,  happiness  and  comfort  it  brings  into 
your  life.  You  are  safe  and  sure  in  its  choice. 

So  have  one  in  your  home ! 

Send  Now  for  Free  Catalog 

Gives  all  the  interesting  facts  about  the  In¬ 
ternational  Onepipe  Heater.  Write  for  it  to¬ 
day. 

INTERNATIONAL  HEATER  CO. 

6-26  Monroe  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

MTERNdTIOndL 


InreirnArioiML 

OnepiK 

Hexte* 


me.  u.*.  pat.  orr. 


BOILERS,  FURHACESaxoOIIEPIPE  heaters 


■‘Makes  the 
Hard  Jobs  Easy 


sturdy,  compact,  “big-job”  tractor  built  for  the  small 
**  farm  and  country  estate.  Put  it  to  any  power  job  on 
your  farm — plowing,  harrowing,  seeding,  cultivating,  feed 
grinding — and  watch  it  wade  through  without  a  halt. 


Centanr  Satisfaction 

"Am  highly  pleased 
with  the  Centaur. 
There  is  not  another 
tractor  of  its  size  to 
compare  with  it.  I  can 
cultivate  an  acre  for 
31  cents,  including  in¬ 
terest  and  deprecia¬ 
tion,  which  is  impossi¬ 
ble  with  horse  labor." 

HARRY  J.  MARX 
Ohio 

"Have  done  cultivat¬ 
ing  with  the  Centaur 
and  it  had  ample  pow¬ 
er  to  pull  the  load  and 
to  spare.  It  is  heavily 
built  and  a  far  better, 
stronger  outfit  than 
we  had  expected  to 
see.  Plow  and  cultiva¬ 
tor  are  fine.” 

C.  M.  LONG,  Mich. 
Addresses  on  request 


Plows  7  Inches  Deep  in  Clay  Sod 

The  Centaur  pays  for  itself  in  the 
time,  labor  and  horse  feed  saved. 
And  note  these  features  not  found 
on  any  other  small -farm  tractor: 
“New-Way”  Air  Cooled  Motor — 
Automatic  Governor — Bosch  Ignition 
—  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings. 

Has  Reverse — Backs 
On  Its  Own  Power 

Here  is  an  all  ’round  farm  power  machine  that 
costs  but  8  to  10  cents  an  hour  to  run.  Five 
years  successful  performance  is  your  assurance 
of  satisfaction.  Sold  under  Money-Back  Guar- 
ntee.  Liberal  terms  can  be  arranged.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  CO. 
63  Centra]  Ava.,  Greenwich  Ohio 


Overhead  Irrigation  for  Small  Areas 


Xruck-growi  xg  Necessity. — Overhead 
irrigation  for  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
is  well  known  to  most  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  A  large  number  of  vegetable 
farms  or  market  gardens  which  specialize 
in  intensive  crops,  such  as  lettuce,  onions, 
celery,  etc.,  are  equipped  with  this  device 
for  supplying  water  to  the  crops.  Most 
men  who  grow  vegetables  will  agree  that 
on  a  large  vegetable  enterprise  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guarantee  results.  They  regard 
irrigation  as  a  form  of  crop  insurance, 
for  although  it  may  not  be  necessary 
every  year,  the  years  that  it  is  needed 
will  abundantly  pay  for  it.  The  past 
season  furnished  a  good  proof  of  this, 
for  though  the  dry  weather  made  it  un¬ 
profitable  for  most  farmers,  many  market 
gardeners  with  irrigation  made  more 
money  than  in  any  other  year.  While 
crops  were  small  and  poor  on  unirrigated 
land,  where  there  was  abundant  moisture 
the  growers  had  normal  crops  of  high 
quality. 

The  Skinner  System.  —  Although 
many  men  who  grow  a  small  area  of 
vegetables  are  familiar  with  overhead  ir¬ 
rigation  on  larger  places  they  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  pay  to  irrigate 
under  their  conditions.  While  all  vege¬ 
table  farms  in  the  East  cannot  be  ir¬ 
rigated  profitably,  there  are  niany  small 
places  where  it  would  pay  to  install  some 
irrigation.  Overhead  irrigation,  or  the 
Skinner  system,  as  it  is  often  called,  con¬ 
sists  of  lines  of  pipe  fitted  with  small 
nozzles  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  feet, 
and  spaced  about  50  ft.  apart.  These 
nozzle  lines  may  be  either  permanent  or 
moveable.  All  the  larger  irrigated  farms, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  ones  are  fitted  up 
with  permanent  lines  supported  on  posts 
at  a  height  that  varies  from  3  to  7  ft., 
depending  upon  the  preferences  of  the 
grower. 

Moveable  Nozzle  Lines  for  Small 
Areas. — The  cost  of  the  system  with 
permanent  lines  will  usually  amount  to 
$400  to  $500  per  acre,  including  the 
pumping  outfit.  Where  the  farmer  already 
has  some  means  of  supplying  sufficient 
water,  a  small  area  may  be  equipped  with 
a  few  movable  lines  that  can  be  shifted 
to  various  parts  of  the  land.  This  will 
cost  considerably  less  than  purchasing 
pipe  for  the  whole  area,  but  requires  a 
little  more  labor  to  operate.  Under  aver¬ 
age  growing  conditions  a  plant  requires 
about  1  in.  of  water  every  10  days.  The 
Skinner  system  will  discharge  this  amount 
with  40  lbs.  pressure  in  about  nine  hours. 
Consequently  it  is  not  necessary  to  water 
the  entire  area  at  one  time;  if  it  can  be 
irrigated  once  in  four  or  five  days  that 
will  be  sufficient  to  allow  for  all  emer¬ 
gencies.  The  movable  lines  need  only  be 
large  enough  to  cover  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  area  at  one  time.  One  line, 
210  ft.  long,  will  water  one  acre  by  shift¬ 
ing  it  four  times.  This  line  will  cost 
about  $80.  A  line  of  this  length  should 
be  divided  into  sections  short  enough  to 
bo  carried  conveniently  by  the  available 
labor  force.  If  one  man  works  alone  this 
means  that  it  must  be  separated  into  the 
original  pipe  lengths,  which  are  about 
,20  ft.  If  the  couplings  that  come  with 
'  the  pipe  when  it  is  purchased  are  used 
for  joining  these  sections  the  threads  will 
become  worn  after  being  disconnected  sev¬ 
eral  times,  and  when  the  pipes  are  screwed 
up  tightly  the  nozzles  will  not  be  in  line. 
By  using  any  of  the  various  types  of  pipe 
unions  the  lines  can  be  taken  apart  and 
put  together  any  number  of  times,  and  the 
nozzles  still  remain  in  line. 

Importance  of  Adequate  Water. — 
Before  installing  an  irrigation  system, 
the  grower  should  be  sure  that  he  is 
able  to  supply  enough  water  to  the  nozzle 
lines.  Water  for  overhead  irrigation  is 
obtained  from  various  sources.  City 
water  mains,  brooks,  and  ponds  are  all 
being  used.  If  city  water  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  it  is  the  most  satisfactory,  for  it 
eliminates  the  expense  of  a  pumping  out¬ 
fit.  and  requires  no  attention.  A  good 
well  can  be  used  successfully  in  irrigat¬ 
ing  small  areas.  An  irrigation  line  100 
ft.  long,  with  25  nozzles  will  require 
about  seven  gallons  per  minute.  The 
pressure  at  the  nozzle  lines  should  be 
at  least  25  lbs.,  though  35  to  40  lbs.  are 
required  for  the  best  results.  If  the 
farmer  has  a  water  system  on  the  farm 
which  will  furnish  the  necessary  amount 
of  water  and  keep  up  the  required  pres¬ 
sure.  no  extra  pumping  outfit  need  be 
installed. 

Construction  of  the  Irrigation 
System. — Unless-  the  area  to  be  irrigated 
immediately  adjoins  the  water  supply  it 
will  be  necessary  to  lay  a  main  to  the 
place.  This  should  be  1  in.  for  a  line  200 
ft.  long  and  %  in.  for  a  line  100  ft.  long. 
If  the  space  is  large  enough  to  require 
several  set-ups  of  the  nozzle  lines  the 
main  should  be  run  along  one  side  of  the 
field,  and  should  be  fitted  with  valves 
with  hose  connections  every  50  ft.  The 
main  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
rows  to  permit  cultivation,  and  to  al¬ 
low  irrigating  only  those  crops  that  need 
it.  The  water  is  carried  from  the  main 
to  the  nozzle  lines  with  a  length  of 
hose.  With  movable  lines  the  patented 
turning  unions  which  are  inserted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nozzle  lines  are  not  re¬ 
quired.  They  are  required  on  stationary 
lines  to  insure  a  tight  joint  where  the 
pipe  turns  when  it  is  set  at  different 
angles  to  throw  the  spray  on  various  por¬ 
tions  of  the  strip  which  the  line  waters. 


With  the  movable  line  the  hose,  being 
flexible,  allows  the  pipe  to  be  turned, 
and  the  pipe  is  often  held  in  position  by 
taking  a  grip  on  it  with  a  Stillson 
wrench,  and  resting  the  end  of  the  wrench 
on  the  ground.  The  free,  or  lower  end  of 
the  pipe  should  have  a  valve  which  will 
permit  flushing  it  to  remove  dirt  and 
scale  that  collects  in  the  pipe.  When  the 
plants  are  very  small  the  nozzle  line 
may  be  laid  on  the  ground,  but  when  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  begin  to  obstruct  the 
spray  from  the  nozzle  it  must  be  sup¬ 
ported.  It  may  be  laid  upon  crates,  or 
special  tripods,  or  supported  on  strong 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground.  With 
tripods  or  stakes  the  pipe  is  often  held 
in  place  with  hooks  or  wire. 

Managing  the  Irrigation  System. — 
In  operating  an  irrigation  system  it  is 
well  to  consider  what  crops  are  to  be 
grown.  There  is  no  magic  about  irriga¬ 
tion — it  merely  increases  yields-  by  in¬ 
suring  an  abundance  of  water.  Crops 
must  be  grown  which  respond  to  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  moisture,  and  with  a  high 
enough  acre  value  so  the  increased  yields 
will  pay  for  the  money  invested  in  the 
irrigation  system,  and  the  extra  labor  of 
irrigating.  Quick -growing  crops  which 
enable  a  man  to  secure  two  crops  a  year 
are  especially  desirable.  The  list  of 
crops  that  are  now  being  irrigated  by 
commercial  growers  consists  of  beets, 
early  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  celery, 
kohl-rabi,  leeks,  lettuce,  onions,  parsley, 
radishes  and  spinach.  Crops  which  have 
a  low  acre  value,  or  occupy  the  land  the 
entire  season,  or  are  easily  injured  by 
excess  water  are  not  irrigated  on  large 
places  unless  they  are  grown  in  a  rota¬ 
tion  with  crops  of  the  first  group.  These 
crops  are  asparagus,  beans,  sweet  corn, 
cucumbers,  horseradish,  melons,  okra, 
peas,  peppers,  pumpkins,  rhubarb,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  squash,  tomatoes  and  turnips. 

Soil  Requirements. — The  soil  which 
is  to  be  irrigated  is  also  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  an  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem.  A  fine,  mellow,  sandy  loam  which 
is  naturally  adapted  to  vegetables  is  ideal. 
Heavy  clay  soils,  or  coarse  open  sands 
often  cannot  raise  good  vegetables  even 
with  abundant  moisture.  Irrigation  is  no 
cure-all ;  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  any 
of  the  points  necessary  to  secure  good 
crops.  With  irrigation  more  manure  and 
fertilizer  must  be  applied  to  the  soil  than 
on  unirrigated  ground,  because  the 
larger  crops  which  abundant  water  gives 
require  heavier  feeding. 

Operating  the  Irrigation  Outfit. — 
The  actual  handling  of  an  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem  is  now  learned  by  experience.  In 
general,  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  water  thor¬ 
oughly  and  seldom.  One  inch  of  water 
applied  every  8  or  10  days,  when  there 
is  no  rain  will  be  sufficient  for  most 
crops.  Even  when  there  seems  to  be  no 
lack  of  rainfall  and  the  soil  appears 
moist  it  will  pay  to  water  thoroughly 
after  sowing  seeds,  or  setting  plants. 
When  plants  are  set  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  very  often  the  soil  is  very  dry.  If 
the  soil  is  well  irrigated  a  day  or  two 
before  transplanting,  so  the  surface  has 
an  opportunity  to  dry,  a  little  better  re¬ 
sults  will  be  obtained  than  if  the  plants 
are  set  in  dry  soil.  Even  when  the  soil 
is  wet  in  advance  some  water  should 
be  given  after  the  plants  are  set.  Should 
the  soil  become  too  dry  to  plow  when  the 
time  for  preparing  for  Fall  crops  arrives, 
a  good  watering  for  one  day  will  put  it 
in  excellent  shape. 

Day  or  Nigiit  Watering. — Some  men 
prefer  not  to  irrigate  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  because  they  are  afraid 
of  burning  the  foliage  if  it  is  wet  when 
the  sun  is  shining.  Lettuce  is  a  crop 
of  which  they  are  particularly  careful 
because  it  sutlers  badly  from ‘  tip-burn. 
But  when  the  weather  is  favorable  for 
the  development  of  tip-burn,  and  the 
plants  are  in  the  right  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  the  trouble  will  be  found  on  the 
unirrigated  crop  as  well  as  where  it  has 
been  given  abunlant  water.  On  large 
farms  irrigating  is  done  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  24  hours  of  the  day  that  is  con¬ 
venient.  Night  watering  and  day  water¬ 
ing  each  have  some  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages.  If  irrigation  is  applied  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  some  water  will  be  wasted 
because  of  evaporation  from  the  spray  in 
the  air  and  the  water  on  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  it  soaks  into  the  soil.  But  it  has  the 
advantage  that  a  more  uniform  distribu¬ 
tion  of  water  is  made,  beeause  the  opera¬ 
tor  can  see  what  he  is  doing.  Watering 
at  night  saves  water,  but  does  not  result 
in  an  even  distribution  of  water,  because 
of  the  darkness. 

Methods  Employed. — When  turning 
on  the  irrigation  most  operators  open  the 
flush-out  valve  to  wash  out  any  scale  or 
rust  that  may  have  collected  in  the  pipe. 
Nozzles  occasionally  clog  when  the  line  is 
running,  but  can  usually  be  cleaned  by 
rapping  on  the  pipe  beside  them  with 
a  piece  of  heavy  iron  or  by  inserting  a 
pin,  or  piece  of  stiff  wire  in  the  nozzle. 
Several  of  the  irrigation  supply  com¬ 
panies  sell  small  water  motors  that  turn 
the  lines  slowly,  and  distribute  the  spray 
_  evenly  over  a  strip  50  ft.  wide.  But  in 
most  places  the  operator  sets  the  lines  in 
the  desired  position  and  changes  the  ad¬ 
justments  about  every  hour.  There  are 
a  number  of  companies  handling  irriga¬ 
tion  supplies  and  equipment. 

H.  F.  HUBER. 
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For  Every  Kind 
of  Spraying 


SIVflTHI 

SPRAYERS 


This  handy  sprayer  fills  the 
bill— Sprays  fruit  trees,  gardens, 
flowers,  shrubs,  vegetables, 
grapes,  berries,  cotton.  Forwhite- 
washing  poultry  houses,  cellars, 
fence  posts,  and  trees— for  spray¬ 
ing  disinfectant, fly  spray,  Carbola 
in  poultry  houses  and  sta¬ 
bles— for  washing  windows, 
automobiles  and  buggies. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

is  made  right  — strong,  effici¬ 
ent  and  handy,— designed  to  do 
the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  No 
effort  at  all  to  use  it.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pump  compresses 
air  to  discharge  contents  of  the 
tank— carried  on  shoulder  strap 
or  by  handle  —  handy  nozzle, 
opens  and  cuts  off  instantly— 
throws  long  distance  fine  mist  or 
coarse  Bpray. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
this  sprayer  —  examine  it  you 
will  bo  surprised  that  it  can  be 
sold  at  so  low  a  price— Don’t  ac¬ 
cept  a  substitute— there  are  imi¬ 
tations  but  only  one  No.  22  Banner 
—insist  on  getting  the  best- 
most  hardware  and  implement 
dealers  carry  them  -•-  if  yours, 
does  not,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied.  Send 
for  free  catalog  of  complete  line. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

70  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.Y. 

The  name  SMITH  on  a 
sprayer  is  a  guarantee  of  last¬ 
ing  quality  and  satisfaction, 
or  money  back- 


The  Pump  of  a  Hundred  Uses 


“The best  pump  you  can  buy” 

DEALERS  say  this  for  they  know  that  the 
Armstrong  Spray  Pump  is  the  best  for  its 
many  uses  and  long  life.  While  the  important 
use  is  spraying  fruit  trees  and  truck  crops,  yet 
it  is  as  efficient  for  applying  cattle  dip,  fly  and 
vermin  spray,  whitewashing,  cleaning  motor  cars, 
etc.,  and  as  a  Veterinary  Injector.  Sprays  the  tall¬ 
est  trees  from  the  ground.  Brass  construction 
throughout.  Not  affected  by  chemicals.  Five  year 
guarantee. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  $5.50 
and  his  name  ($6. 00  in  the 
far  west).  Knapsack  extra. 

Send  for  catalog  M. 


The  Armstrong  Mf g.  Co. 
329  Seventh  Avenue 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 


IROMAGEi 

FARM  and  GARDEN 
IMPLEMENTS 

Potato  Planters  (both  automatic  and  as¬ 
sisted  feed)  Traction  Sprayers,  Wheel  Hoes, 
Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Plows,  Horse  Hoes  and 
Cultivators.  Repair  Parts. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
62S  S.  Washington  Square  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18-Landis  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ' 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


Origin  of  the  Concord  Grape 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  what 
The  It.  N.-Y.  has  published  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  Concord  grape.  In  the 
letter  pablished  written  by  Mr.  Bull  he 
states  it  was  raised  from  seed  of  the 
second  generation  from  our  native  grape. 
I  have  always  understood  Mr.  Bull  had 
found  a  wild  vine  so  superior  to  others 
that  he  tried  to  improve  upon  it  by  rais¬ 
ing  seedlings  from  it.  As  a  boy,  and 
since,  I  have  eaten  grapes  from  many 
vines  of  these  wild  grapes,  some  fairly 
good,  but  liable  to  drop  from  the  clusters 
as  soon  as  fully  ripe,  and  tons  of  these 
wild  grapes  are  sold  every  year  for  jellies 
and  other  purposes  in  our  markets.  Mr. 
Tukey,  in  referring  to  the  fox  grape, 
seems  to  describe  the  wild  pigeon  grape 
(as  we  boys  used  to  call  it)  and  not  the 
better  wild  grape  which  is  very  common 
here.  This  wild  pigeon  grape  is  not  fit 
to  eat,  and  very  small.  Yet  as  a  boy  1 
once  found  a  long  vine  that  bore  the  best 
wild  grapes  I  ever  saw,  that  was  a  cross 
between  these  two  varieties,  I  am  very 
certain,  if  Mr.  Bull  found  a  cross  of  that 
kind,  and  then  got  a  cross  of  that  with 
Catawba,  it  would  account  for  some 
superior  seedlings,  and  perhaps  without 
it,  for  after  a  cross  of  two  different  types 
of  growth  and  berries,  as  in  that  case,  a 
great  variation  in  the  seedlings  is  to  be 
expected. 

Having  had  much  practical  experience 
in  using  and  storing  apple  pomace  as 
a  feed  for  cows,  I  will  give  my  methods 
as  carried  out  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
live  in  the  apple  valley  region  in  north¬ 
western  Massachusetts  where  thousands 
of  tons  of  natural  fruit  and  poor  quality 
apples  are  put  through  the  cider  mills, 
but  where  only  a  small  per  cent  of  fhe 
pomace  is  ever  used  as  feed  for  stock. 
This  gives  the  one  that  cares  to  a  chance 
to  get  pomace  for  the  drawing  and  for  me 
it  was  a  chance  well  worth  taking. 

By  experiment  I  found  that  my  cows 
decreased  in  production  of  both  milk  and 
butter  when  changed  from  pomace  _  to 
corn  silage.  I  am  sure  that  the  feeding 
value  is  equal  to  the  best  corn  silage. 
I  drew  in  a  dump-cart  as  I  could  load 
with  fork  and  dump  through  scuttle  into 
bin  in  basement  of  barn,  making  the  least 
possible  work.  The  bin  was  a  simple, 
one-thickness  inch-board  affair  wi;h 
ground  floor,  covered  with  leaves,  so  as 
to  keep  pomace  from  the  dirt.  The  po¬ 
mace  was  not  trodden  down,  simply  kept 
level,  no  covering  of  any  kind  was  used 
It  went  through  a  change  the  same  as 
corn  silage,  and  smelled  almost  exactly 
like  corn  silage  when  cured.  I  always 
fed  from  the  first  load  drawn  until  the 
last  was  used,  practically  none  was 
spoiled  in  keeping.  I  fed  on  this  feed 
each  Winter  until  all  was  used  with  no 
had  effects  that  ever  were  noticed.  Feed 
ing  is  a  very  simple  part  of  the  use  of 
pomace.  I  began  on  one  end  of  bin. 
cut  off  slices  with  a  steel  shovel  and  fed 
to  the  ground.  Next  day  cut  another 
slice  and  so  on.  None  rotted  or  molded  ; 
all  made  good  feed.  If  one  wished  R 
could  be  put  in  a  medium-sized  silo  and 
filled  to  any  depth,  cutting  out  layer 
after  layer  until  the  bottom  was  reached. 
There  was  about  twenty  tons  in  my  bin 
each  year,  but  if  I  had  had  more  help 
I  would  have  drawn  much  more.  The 
cows  were  fed  about  15  quarts  twice  per 
day  with  grain  as  with  corn  silage. 

Massachusetts.  w.  j.  d. 


I  have  raised  quite  a  few  seedlings 
from  Salem  (one  of  Rogers’  hybrids)  and 
from  my  experience  with  that,  and  from 
seedlings  from  those  vines,  I  am  certain 
there  is  no  foreign  blood  in  the  Concord. 
In  a  row  of  seedlings  fruiting  last  season, 
first  generation  from  Salem,  after  throw¬ 
ing  out  all  vines  I  thought  showed  the 
wild  type,  I  had  at  least  two  male  vines, 
and  one  that  in  appearance  and  quality 
was  similar  to  the  wild  pigeon  grape, 
except  larger  berries  and  clusters.  I  al¬ 
ways  supposed  that  Mr.  Rogers  used  this 
wild  grape  crossed  by  a  pigeon  variety. 
I  had  grapes,  red,  white  and  blue  in  color, 
and  have  never  really  understood  why  so 
many  of  these  seedlings  should  ripen  their 
fruits  so  early  in  the  season. 

Massachusetts.  n.  o.  mead. 


Acid  Phosphate  and  Manure 

In  the  article  on  page  180  relative  to 
adding  acid  phosphate  .  to  manure,  the 
term  “one  load,”  I  am  afraid,  means  noth¬ 
ing  to  farmers  in  this  territory.  I  pull 
up  hill  with  a  horse  weighing  1300  lbs. 
My  neighbor  on  the  south  uses  two  horses 
on  level  land.  My  neighbor  on  the  north 
uses  two  1800-lb.  horses  and  hauls  down 
hill.  “A  load  is  a  load  for  all  that.”  per¬ 
haps,  but  to  make  the  article  understood 
by  all,  can’t  you  put  it  in  tons  or  cubic 
feet?  Then  again,  do  you  call  stable  ma¬ 
nure  a  mixture  of  cow  and  horse  or  all 
of  one  kind?  If  all  one  kind,  which 
please?  c.  F.  c. 

East  Livermore,  Me. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  speaking  of  “stable  ma¬ 
nure”  we  mean  the  mixed  manure  of  the 
barn  yard  where  all  sorts  are  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  It  would  be  more  understandable 
to  speak  of  tons  of  manure  instead  of 
loads.  About  40  lbs.  of  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate  to  the  ton  will  be  right. 


Two  things  it  will 
pay  you  to  know 

When  you  buy  all-rubber  overshoes 


First — What  kind  of  rubber  is  in  them? 


Second — What’s  under  the  rubber? 


The  answer  to  these  two  questions  explains  why 
farmers  have  found  that  the  “U.  S.  ”  Walrus  gives 
longer  wear  and  better  service. 

If  you  cut  a  strip  of  rubber  from  a  “U.  S.  ”  Walrus 
you’d  find  it  would  stretch  more  than  five  times 
its  length  without  breaking — and  snap  back  into 
shape  like  an  elastic  band ! 


If  you  cut  deeper,  you’d  find  layer  on  layer  of 
reinforcements — the  strongest  reinforcements  ever 
put  into  an  overshoe.  Where  the  hard  strains  come 
there  are  as  many  as  10  separate  layers  of  rubber 
and  fabric  in  the  “U.  S.  ”  Walrus. 

The  “U.  S.  ”  Walrus  wears  longer  because  it’s 
built  to  wear  longer.  Ask  your  own  dealer  to  show 

you  a  pair.  Other  “U.  S.”  Rubber  Footwear 


“U.  S.”  Boots,  built  so  strongly  they’re 
famous  wherever  boots  are  worn — Rub¬ 
bers  and  Arctics,  all  styles  and  sizes  for 
the  whole  family — “U.  S.”  Bootees,  the 
all-rubber  lace  shoes  for  spring  and  fall 
use — every  kind  of  rubber  footwear  is 
included  in  the  big  “U.  S.”  line.  Look 
for  the  “U.  S.”  Trade  Mark. 


Ply  on  ply  of  rub¬ 
ber  and  fabric  are 
built  into  the  wall 
of  the  “U.  S”  Wal¬ 
rus.  Here  at  the 
back  of  the  heel  are 
10  separate  layers. 


A  strip  of  rubber 
cut  from  a  “U.  S.” 
Walrus  will  stretch 
more  than  5  times 
its  length  without 
breaking  ! 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Trade  Mark 
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News 


Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Trading  in  general  has  been  slow  on 
the  Philadelphia  market,  but  prices  on 
several  commodities  have  advanced.  There 
were  no  new  developments  in  the  apple 
situation,  however.  The  demand  has  not 
been  ivery  brisk,  and  the  market  held 
about  steady  with  fair  quality  Baldwin, 
A -2 14-in.,  ranging  from  $3.25  to  $3.50  a 
barrel;  and  A-214-in.  Stayman  $4  to 
$4.50  a  barrel.  Miscellaneous  varieties 
of  nearby  apples  ranged  generally  $1  to 
$1.40  bushel.  Reports  of  cold  storage 
holdings  in  the  United  States  for  Feb.  1 
could  not  help  but  have  a  depressing  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  apple  markets  in  general. 
Barreled  apple  supplies  were  reported  as 
28  per  cent  greater  than  a  year  ago,  and 
03  per  cent  above  the  five-year  average, 
according  to  Federal  statistics.  Boxed 
apple  holdings  were  50  per  cent  heavier 
than  a  year  ago.  and  70  per  cent  above 
the  five-year  average.  It  is  surprising 
that  apples  have  held  up  as  well  as  they 
have,  but  undoubtedly  the  export  busi¬ 
ness  which  has  been  large,  has  been  a 
big  factor  in  maintaining  prices.  Con¬ 
sumption  has  also  been  good.  Very  little 
attention  is  being  paid  to  cranberries,  but 
Florida  strawberries  have  been  selling 
fairly  at  35  to  40c  a  quart.  The  cabbage 
season  for  old  stock  is  nearly  over,  about 
300  carloads  being  left  in  Western  New 
York  State,  according  to  recent  esti¬ 
mates.  and  a  strong  market  developed 
with  best  stock  selling  at  $55  to  $00  a 
ton.  Carrots  are  also  money  makers  if 
one  has  any  in  storage  at  the  present 
time.  Reserve  stocks  for  marketing  pur¬ 
poses  are  nearly  exhausted  and  prices 
have  been  climbing,  advancing  about  $1 
a  bushel  since  the  middle  of  February 
and  selling  at  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  bushel,  and 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  %-bu.  basket.  Sweet 
potato  offerings  have  been  light  and  the 
market  on  them  has  also  been  strong,  best 
grade  Maryland  and  Delaware  in  bushel 
hampers  bringing  $3.25  to  $3.50,  and  in 
%-bu.,  baskets  $2.50  to  $2.75  for  best 
New  Jersey  stock.  On  the  other  hand, 
onions  have  been  very  dull  and  inclined  to 
be  weak.  No.  1  yellow  ranging  $2.15  to 
$2.40.  with  some  storage  held  fancy  stock 
bringing  as  high  as  $2.75  a  sack.  There 
was  a  slow  market  for  potatoes,  and 
prices  changed  very  little.  Maine  Green 
Mountain  in  2-bu.  sacks  bringing  $2.75 
to  $2.80  for  U.  S.  No.  1  stock,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Round  White  in  150-lb.  sacks 
ranging  from  $2.50  to  $3.  according  to 
quality.  Mushrooms  held  about  steady. 
3-lb.  baskets  selling  generally  $1  to  $1.25. 
but  hothouse  radishes  and  rhubarb  were  a 
little  weaker. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

At  this  particular  time  the  egg  market 
is  very  sensitive  and  subject  to  frequent 
fluctuations,  due  not  only  to  stocks  arriv¬ 
ing,  but  also  to  the  prospects  of  ample  or 
short  supplies  in  the  near  future,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  low  stock  of  cold 
storage  eggs  is  also  a  factor  influencing 
the  market,  as  the  trade  is  dependent  to 
a  greater  extent  on  current  receipts  than 
during  a  period  of  large  holdings.  Early 
in  the  week  ample  offerings  caused  a  drop 
in  the  market,  with  nearby  firsts  selling 
at  37c.  but  heavy  snows,  with  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  lighter  receipts  for  a  few  days  at 
least,  caused  an  upward  trend  which  last¬ 
ed  a  couple  of  days,  a  gain  of  3%c  a 
dozen  being  made  on  finest  eggs.  Prices 
again  dropped  with  more  ample  offerings, 
but  a  fair  demand  was  reported  at  the 
lower  quotations,  best  nearby  and  West¬ 
ern  selling  at  34%c  a  dozen.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  in  Philadelphia  on  Feb.  25 
were  down  to  1.293  cases,  compared  with 
1.431  cases  a  year  ago.  On  the  same 
date  storage  holdings  in  four  large  egg 
storage  centers  were  reported  at  39.100 
cases,  compared  with  4.6S4  cases  last 
year.  Soon  current  receipts  should  in¬ 
crease  sufficiently  to  take  cai'e  of  all  the 
needs  of  trade. 

The  trade  still  prefers  the  smaller 
sized  fowl,  and  desirable  stock  has  ruled 
firm,  with  prices  advancing  2c  a  pound 
during  the  week,  to  2S  to  30c  for  live 
colored  fowl,  and  25  to  27c  for  White 
Leghorns.  Fancy  1 %  to  2-lb.  live  broil¬ 
ers  topped  the  market,  ranging  3S  to  42c, 
and  3%-lb.  chickens  and  larger  ranged  at 
2S  to  32c  per  lb.,  medium  sizes  selling  be¬ 
tween  the  prices  received  for  broilers  and 
heavy  chickens.  The  demand  in  general 
for  dressed  poultry  has  been  fair,  with 
very  few  price  changes  during  the  week. 
Fresh-killed  fowl  sold  generally  at  2S  to 
29c  for  dry-picked,  dry-packed,  barreled 
stock,  the  market  hardening  a  little  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  Four-pound  chick¬ 
ens  brought  30  to  34c.  and  1%  to  2-lb. 
sizes  35  to  41c  per  lb.  Government  cold 
storage  figures  for  Feb.  1  show  shortage 
of  cold  storage  fowl,  compared  with  last 
year,  of  over  7.000.000  lbs.  (20.519.000 
lbs.,  against  13.197.000  lbs.),  which 
would  seem  favorable  for  comparatively 
high  prices  ruling  for  fowl  later  in  the 
season.  The  amount  of  broilers*  on  hand 
was  reported  a  little  heavier  than  aver¬ 
age,  roasting  chickens  as  35.060.000  lbs., 
or  about  8.000.000  lbs.  short  of  last  year’s 
holdings  on  the  same  date,  but  about  av¬ 
erage  with  the  past  five  years.  In  gen¬ 
eral  the  prospects  seem  favorable  for  most 


poultry  ,  turkeys  being  an  exception, 
stocks  of  the  latter  being  unusually  heavy. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

The  demand  for  desirable  grades  of  hay 
has  been  fair,  with  No.  1  Timothy  selling 
at  $28,  and  No.  2  Timothy  and  best  light 
clover  mixed  around  $27  a  ton ;  $20  a 
ton  was  about  all  that  could  be  obtained 
for  straight  rye  straw,  while  wheat  and 
oat  brought  $18  a  ton.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-state  Prices 


JOHNSON  (TTY-EN DICOTT  MARKETS 


Kettle 

roasts,  lb.. 

,  8-14e ; 

hamburg,  lb., 

20c ; 

round  s 

teak. 

lb.,  28c 

;  porterhouse 

steak, 

lb., 

30c ; 

sirloi 

n  steak, 

lb., 

25c- 

;  pork 

chops 

.  lb. 

.  24c 

;  land 

b  chops. 

lb.. 

40c 

;  sau- 

sage. 

lb.. 

25c ; 

veal 

cutlets. 

lb., 

35c 

;  veal 

chops 

.  lb. 

30c 

;  woodchuck, 

lb.. 

30c 

;  rao- 

bits, 

lb.. 

30c- ; 

;  pigs 

.  live.  each. 

,  4 

w^eeks 

old.  $4.50. 

Live  poultry. — Chickens  light,  lb..  28c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb..  30c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  lb..  30c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb.. 
35c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  38c ;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb..  35c;  broilers,  lb..  35c. 

_  Eggs,  extra,  white.  45c ;  duck  eggs, 
53c;  milk,  qt..  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk.  qt..  5c;  cream,  qt.,  SOc  ;  goats’ 
milk,  bottle.  25c;  creamery  butter,  fancy 
prints.  59c;  best  dairy  butter,  lb..  58c; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  34c;  cottage  cheese, 
lb..  5c. 

Lima  beans,  qt..  12c;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c.  bushel.  $1.35;  cab¬ 
bage  lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c,  bushel, 
$1.25 ;  cauliflower  lb..  18c-.;  celery,  bunch, 
10c;  citron,  lb.,  10c;  fresh  horseradish, 
bottle,  12c;  new  green  onions,  bunch. 
7%c;  kale,  peek,  20c;  lettuce,  head,  10c, 
Boston,  head.  12c ;  onions,  lb..  6c.  bushel, 
$2.75 ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1 ;  radishes,  new,  bunch.  7%c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  7c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
■Swiss  chard,  lb.,  10c;  turnips,  lb.,  4c, 
bushel.  SOc. 

Sweet  cider,  gal.,  45c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  honey,  card,  lb.,  23c; 
strained,  lb.,  18c;  popcorn,  3  lbs.,  25c; 
maple  syrup  gal.,  $2.25 ;  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  ll-14c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9- 
10c;  veal.  lb..  14c;  mutton,  lb.,  15-26c; 
lamb  lb.,  30-35e ;  beef,  lb.,  6-9c. 

Live  poultry. — Ducks,  lb..  20-25c; 
chickens,  lb..  20-35c ;  fowls,  lb..  20-32c ; 
geese,  lb.,  28-30c ;  guinea  hens,  live,  each, 
75c-$l  :  pigeons,  pair.  75c ;  turkeys, 
lb.,  50c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Ducks  lb..  45-50c; 
fowls,  lb..  45c ;  geese,  lb.,  40-45e ;  tur¬ 
keys.  lb..  55-75c. 

Butter,  lb..  55-00c ;  eggs,  50-60c  ;  duck 
eggs,  90-95c;  Italian  cheese,  lb..  40c. 

Beans,  bu..  $4-$7 ;  white  kidney,  lb., 
9-10c;  red  kidney,  lb..  7-Sc ;  beets,  90c- 
$1 ;  cabbage,  crate,  50-75c;  carrots,  crate, 
$1-$1.25 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  50e-$l ; 
garlic,  lb.,  10c ;  honey,  qt.,  65-75c,  cap, 
25-30c ;  lettuce.  Boston,  doz..  40-50c  leaf, 
head,  5-7c ;  onions,  bu..  75c-$1.25 ;  pars¬ 
ley.  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.75;  potatoes,  bu..  S5c-$1.25;  ruta¬ 
bagas.  bu..  85-95e;  turnips,  bu.,  90e-$l ; 
Winter  squash,  per  lb.,  3-5c. 

Hay  No.  1  ton  $20-$22 ;  No.  2,  $18; 
No.  3.  $15-$17 ;  straw,  ton,  $14-$17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25;  oats,  bu..  60c;  corn, 
bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  13-16c;  fore¬ 
quarters,  lb.,  13-15e;  hindquarters,  lb., 
18-19c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  ll-12c; 
heavy,  lb..  9-10e ;  Spring  lambs,  lb..  24- 
25c;  vearling  lambs,  lb..  17-20e;  mutton, 
lb..  10-llc ;  veal,  lb.,  18-19c. 

Live  poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  20-27c; 
fowls,  lb..  20-28c ;  stags,  lb.,  12-15c ;  old 
roosters,  lb..  12c;  guinea  fowl,  each,  40- 
50c;  pigeons,  each.  15-20c ;  ducks,  lb.,  20- 
26c ;  geese,  lb.,  18-20c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  30- 
35c  ;  rabbits,  pair,  50-60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  45-50c ; 
eggs,  45-50e. 

Apples.  Baldwins.  bu.,  80c-$1.25 ; 
Greenings,  bu.,  75c-$l ;  Kings,  $1-$1.50; 
Spys,  $1-$1.50;  Russets,  75-80c;  straw¬ 
berries.  qt..  55c ;  beets,  bu..  75-S0c ;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz.  heads,  60-75c ;.  per  100  heads, 
$4.50-$5.50.  red,  doz..  75-S0c.  per  ton. 
$25-$27 ;  carrots  bu..  $1.15-$1.50 ;  celery, 
doz..  S0c-$1 ;  endive,  lb.,  35-40c ;  horse¬ 
radish.  lb.,  S-lOc ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  40- 
50c.  Iceberg,  crate  $3.50-$4  ;  onions,  yel¬ 
low.  bu..  $1.25-$1.40;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.25-$2.50;  parsnips,  bu..  $1-$1.50; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20-25e ;  potatoes, 
bu..  90c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20-25c ; 
rutabagas,  bu..  75-S0c ;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.90-$2;  turnips,  bu.,  90c-$l ;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches,  40-50e. 

Hickory  nuts,  bu..  $2;  walnuts.  $1.50- 
$2  ;  butternuts.  $1.50-$2. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  red 
marrow.  $6  ;  white  marrow.  $9  ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $6 :  pea.  $4.50 ;  medium,  $5  ;  white 
kidney.  $8;  yellow  eye,  $5;  imperials.  $7. 

Raw  furs. — Skunk,  No.  1,  each.  $2.25- 
$2.50,  No.  2.  $1.25-$l-50,  No.  3,  $1-$1.25, 
No.  4.  60-75e;  muskrat,  large  Winter, 
each,  $1.55;  mink,  jorime.  $5-$10 ;  rac¬ 
coon,  prime,  each,  $3.50-$5.50.  small,  $1- 
$2 ;  weasels,  white  each,  20-70c. 

Hides. — No.  1.  steers,  lb.,  5c,  No.  2, 
4c ;  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  5c,  No.  2, 
4c ;  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  4c ;  horsehides, 


each,  $2-$3  ;  sheep,  each.  50c-$1.50 ;  calf, 
No.  1.  18c,  No.  2.  16y2c;  lamb,  50c-$1.50; 
shearlings,  25-75c;  fleece,  lb..  35-40c; 
wool,  unwashed  medium,  35-440c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.10-$1.12l;  corn,  bu., 
93-94c;  oats,  bu..  57c;  rye,  bu.,  S0-S2c. 

Hay.  No.  1.  Timothy,  ton.  $22-$23 ; 
Alfalfa,  ton,  $21-$23 ;  mixed  hay,  ton, 
$17-$19  ;  oaf  straw,  ton.  $14-$16  ;  wheat 
straw,  $14-$16 ;  rye  straw,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  market  is  quiet,  with 
prices  about  as  before.  Poultry  is  weak, 
hut  hothouse  vegetables  are  somewhat 
stronger. 

BUTTER— CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  57-55c ; 
dairy,  40-44e ;  crocks.  35-36c ;  common, 
25-28c.  Cheese,  steady;  daisies,  flats, 
25-26c ;  longhorns,  25-27c;  Limburger, 
33-34c ;  Swiss.  34-35e.  Eggs,  easy  ;  hen¬ 
nery.  39-45e;  State  and  Western  candled, 
36-40c  ;  storage.  31-32e. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady :  turkey.  33- 
37c;  fowl,  28-32c ;  capons,  33-3Sc ;  chick¬ 
ens.  28-30c ;  old  roosters.  17-20e ;  ducks, 
28-30e ;  geese,  19-20c.  Live  poultry, 
firm ;  turkeys.  28-30c ;  fowls,  24-2Sc ; 
Springers.  17-27c;  old  roosters.  15-16c ; 
ducks,  20-25c ;  geese,  17-19c. 

APPLES — pi  1TATOES 

Apples,  steady;  Spy,  King,  Wagner, 
Wealthy,  Greening.  Spitz,  bu.,  $1.25- 
$1 .50 ;  Ben  Davis,  75c-$l ;  seconds,  50- 
75c.  Potatoes,  steady  ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.10  to  $1.15  ;  Burmudas.  bbl.,  $15-$19 ; 
sweets,  hamper,  $3.35-$3.65. 

GRAPES  AND  BERRIES 

Grapes,  quiet  ;  Cal.  Malagas,  keg,  $6.75- 
$8.  Strawberries,  firm  ;  Florida,  qt.,  30- 
65c.  Cranberries,  quiet ;  Cape  Cod,  box, 
$3.25-$4. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  dull  ;  white  kidney,  cwt..  $10.50- 
$11 ;  marrow.  $9.50-$10 ;  red  kidney, 
$7.50-$8 ;  pea,  medium,  $6-$7.  Onions, 
dull;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2-$2.50;  State, 
large  bags,  $2.75-$3;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.75-$2. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  slow;  beans,  green  and 
wax.  hamper,  $7J$7.50;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25- 
$1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50-$1.75  ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  85-c$l ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.50-$1.75 ; 
celery,  bunch,  $1-$1.75 ;  cucumbers,  doz., 
$4.75-$5 ;  egg  plant,  Florida,  crate.  $4.50- 
$5 ;  endive,  doz.,  75c-$l ;  lettuce,  iceberg, 
box.  $3.25-$3.50,  curly  hothouse,  basket, 
S0-90c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  $1.80- 
$3.25;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50J$1.75;  peas, 
'hamper.  $8-$S.50 ;  peppers,  crate.  $4- 
$4.50;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30-4 0c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.65-$1.75;  tomatoes.  Fla., 
box,  $5-$6 ;  turnips,  white,  bu..  50c-$l : 
yellow,  65c-75e;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  80c-$l. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20-23c  ; 
dark.  15-17c;  strained,  qt.,  70-80c.  Maple 
products,  inactive;  sugar,  lb.,  lOc-lSc ; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.25-$1.75. 

Feed 

Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,,  bulk.  ton.  $15- 
$19;  clover  mixed.  $14-$18 ;  rye  straw 
$12-$13 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw.  $10-$12. 
Wheat  bran,  car  lot,  ton,  $27.50;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $28 ;  red  dog.  $35.50 ;  cottonseed 
meal.  $44.50;  oilmeal,  $40;  hominy,  $33; 
gluten,  $37.30;  oat  feed.  $18.50;  rye 
middlings,  $38.40.  .T.  w.  C. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show*  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Feb.  25.  1924,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in 
100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvi- 
dere,  Milford.  Washington.  Highbridge, 
Frenchtown.  Flemington.  Passaic,  Hack- 
ettstowm,  Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Lebanon, 
Newton.  Branchville,  Sussex.  Lafayette, 
Hopew^ell,  New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly, 
Morristown,  Dover.  Paterson.  Elizabeth, 
Somerville.  Newark,  Trenton  Perth 
Amboy  and  Montclair : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  wdiite  oats . $0.59% 

No.  3  white  oats  . 57% 

No.  2  yellow7  corn  . 97% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 95% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $31.90 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  34.40 

Spring  middlings  .  31.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  39.90 

Dry  Brewers’  grains .  41.40 

Flour  middlings  .  33.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  45.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  50.15 

34%  linseed  meal .  44.15 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  28.  1924. 

March  milk  prices  are  as  follows  for 
3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210  mile  zone ; 
League  Pool,  Class  1.  $2.33 ;  Class  2A. 
$2.10;  Class  2B,  $2.25;  Class  2C,  $2.25; 
Class  3,  $2. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.50 

@$0.50% 

Good  to  choice . 

.47 

@ 

.49% 

Lower  grades . 

.45 

@ 

.46% 

Dairy,  best  . 

.49 

@ 

.49% 

Common  to  good  .  .  . . 

.44 

@ 

.48 

Packing  stock  . 

.24 

@ 

.31 

Danish  . 

•49%  @ 

.50 

Argentine  . 

.44 

@ 

.48 

New  Zealand  . 

■48%  @ 

.49 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  speeials.$0.26 

@$0.26% 

Average  run  . 

.  .24 

@ 

•24% 

Skims  . 

.10 

@ 

.19 

New  make,  fancy . 

•21%  @ 

•22% 

Average  run  . 

•20%  @ 

.21 

EGGS 

Another  drop  in  price,  striking  prac¬ 


tically  all  grades. 

White,  choice  to  fancy ....  $0.37@$0.88 

Medium  to  good . 34@  .36 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  .35@  .36 

Gathered,  best . 32  @  .33 

Common  to  good . 2S@  .30 

Storage,  best  . 25@  .26 

Common  to  good . 20@  .24 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.28  @$0.30 

Chickens  . 25@  .35 

Broilers  . 60@  .65 

Roosters  . 15@  .16 

Bucks  . 30(a)  .36 

Geese  . 20@  .21 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.34  @$0.35 

Common  to  good . 25@  .32 

Chickens,  best . 44@  .48 

Fair  to  good . 28@  .40 

Roosters  . 17@  .23 

Ducks  . 25@  .28 

Geese.  . 20@  .26 

Squabs.  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. . .  9.50(5)11.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  7.50@  9.00 

6  to  S  lbs .  3.50(5)  7.00 

Spring  guineas,  pair .  1.00@  $1.50 


FRUIT 

Apples— McIntosh,  bbl.  . .  . 

Greening  . 

Baldwin  . 

Spy  . 

Wealthy  . 

King  . 

Twenty  Ounce  . 

Stayman  . 

Jonathan  . 

Grimes  . 

York  . 

Pears — Kiefer,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Half-bbl.  box  . 

Strawberries,  qt.  . . .  . . 

Ivumquats,  qt . 


.$3.0O@$S.00 
.  2.25 @  6.50 
.  2.50@  5.50 
.  3.00@  7.00 
.  2.00@  4.00 
3.00 @  4.50 
.  2.00@  4.00 
.  2.25 @  4.25 
.  2.00(5  3.00 
.  2.50(5)  3.00 
.  3.00@  4.50 
.  1.50@  4.50 
.  5.00@  7.50 
.  2.50@  3.75 
.35  @  .50 

.  .10@  .12 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.50@$2.25 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz.  buchs..30.00@50.00 

Carrots,  100-lb.  bag .  3.25@  3.50 

Cabbage,  100-lb.  bag .  2.50@  3.00 

Ton  . 40.00@50.00 

New,  bu.  basket .  1.50@  2.25 

Kale,  bbl . 1.00(5  1.75 

Parsley,  100  bunches . 8.00@10.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.00(5  2.25 

Lettuce,  bu . 2.50@  3.25 

Onions,  100  lbs . 2.25@  2.75 

Peppers,  bu . 2.25@  5.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  5.00(5)  7.50 

Spinach,  bu . 1.00@  1.60 

Peas,  Southern,  bu.  basket. .  5.00@  6.00 

Squash,  bbl .  5.00@  6.00 

String  beans,  bu . 3.00@  6.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1 .50(5)  3.50 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.50@  2.50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  5.00@  9.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches....  3.00@  4.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 17@  .35 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts..  1.00@  1.50 


POTATOES 

Maine.  150-lb.  sack . $3.25@$3.50 


Long  Island,  150  lbs .  3.50@  4.00 

State  150  lbs .  2.50@  2.85 

Florida,  new*,  bu . 4.00@  4.50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  9.00@15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.50@  4.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — Timothy,  No.  1.  .  .  .$28.00@$29.00 

No.  2 .  26.00@  27.00 

No.  3 .  22.00@  23.00 

Straw* — Rye  .  20.00@  21.00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves — Choice  . $0.18@$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 13 @  .16 

Grassers . 08  @  .12 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 10.00@14.00 

Pigs.  40  to  SO  lbs . 10@  .13 

Heavier  . 05@  .08 


LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best  . $16.00@$17.00 

Lower  grades .  10.00@  14.50 

Sheep  .  4.00@  8.50 

Lambs .  13.50@  17.00 

Hogs .  6.50@  7.75 


Retail  Prices  at 

New 

York 

Milk — Grade  A.  bottled, 

qt. 

. $0.17 

Grade  B.  bottled,  qt. 

.14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . . 

.10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt.  . .  . 

.11 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. 

•  •  •  •  . 

. 

.29 

Butter,  best  . 

$0.60@ 

.62 

Cheese . 

.34  @ 

.38 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 

•  •  •  • 

.55  @ 

.60 

Gathered . 

.45  @ 

.50 

Fowls . 

.... 

.30@ 

.40 

Chickens,  lb.  . . . 

•  •  •  • 

.45  @ 

.50 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.45  @ 

.48 
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10  Reasons 
Why  You’ll  Like  the 
Quick-Life  Lantern 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


300  Candle  Power  of  wonder¬ 
ful  pure-whi  te  light  that  is  brighter 
than  20  old  style  oil  lanterns. 
Lights  With  Matches.  Makes 
its  own  gas  from  common  motor 
gasoline. 

No  Wicks  to  Trim— No  Chim¬ 
neys  to  Wash.  No  dripping  oil. 
No  smoky  dimness,  no  soot,  no  odor. 

Won’t  Blow  Out  in  Wildest 
Storm.  Has  wind-proof  and  rain¬ 
proof  mica  globe  with  reflector. 

Can’t  Spill  Fuel  or  Explode. 

even  if  tipped  over.  Can’t  be  filled 
while  lighted. 

Cheapest  to  Use.  Gives  more 
than  40  hours  brilliant  service  on  a 
gallon  of  fuel. 

7  Built  of  Brass;  Simple  In 

■  Construction.  Inspected,  tested 
and  guaranteed.  Standard  price — 
Style  LQ-327  in  U.  S.  $7.60;  west  of 
Rockies,  $8.00. 

O  Always  Ready  for  any  job.  any 
night.  More  than  a  million  Quick  - 
Lites  now  in  use.  Every  owner  an 
enthusiastic  booster. 

O  Finest  Light  for  night  hauling, 

**  plowing,  harvesting,  feed  grind¬ 
ing,  fruit  packing,  road  grading, 
repair  work,  building,  ditching,  etc. 

1 1I  30,000  Dealers  Sell  Quick- 

■  w  Lite  Lanterns,  Lamps  and 

Lighting  Plants.  If  yours  can’t 
supply  you,  write  our  nearest 
Factory  Branch  Dept.  R.  Y.  30. 

TheColemanLampCo. 

Wichita  Philadelphia 

Chicago  Los  Angeles 


SPLIT  HICKORY 
FARM  WAGONS  AND  HARNESS 

Direct  from  factory  to  user 


OHIO  CARRIAGE  CO.  Dept.  4  LAWRENCEBURG,  IND. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker-  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


Hill  or  Level  Culture  for  Potatoes 

The  old  question  about  hill  potatoes  or 
giving  them  perfectly  level  culture  comes 
up  again.  The  old-fashioned  farmer  be¬ 
lieves  iu  hilling  the  crop.  lie  usually 
plows  a  furrow  down  each  side  of  the 
row.  In  small  patches,  he  still  takes  a 
hoe  and  draws  the  soil  in  a  high  hill 
around  each  plant.  They  claim  to  obtain 
better  results  by  doing  this.  The  most 
successful  growers  especially  on  the 
lighter  lands,  prefer  level  culture,  keep¬ 
ing  the  upper  soil  well  stirred  up  but 
perfectly  level,  or  raising  a  light  ridge 
along  the  row.  The  theory  of  the  level 
culture  is  that  it  conserves  moisture. 
There  will  be  less  evaporation  from  a 
level  surface  than  from  a  field  where  the 
hills  are  made.  This  should  be  evident 
to  anyone  who  will  think  about  it,  and 
in  a  normal  season,  with  large  heavy 
plants,  the  level  culture  will  usually  give 
a  larger  crop.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
wet  season  or  on  naturally  damp  soil, 
plowing  up  or  hilling  is  often  a  wise  thing 
to  do.  The  very  fact  that  this  causes 
increased  evaporation  is  a  good  thing 
for  these  heavy  soils,  for  if  they  are  left 
perfectly  flat,  there  might  be  too  much 
wet  left  in  them.  Then,  again,  the  dig¬ 
ging  i.s  easier  when  hills  or  ridges  are 
made.  This  is  especially  true  when  the 
potatoes  are  planted  in  hills  and  dug  by 
hand.  A  little  mound  around  each  plant 
enables  the  digger  to  throw  out  the  tubers 
to  better  advantage  than  when  the  soil 
is  kept  perfectly  flat.  There  are  other 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
but  generally  speaking,  the  level  culture 
is  better  for  a  dry  season  and  very  light 
lands,  while  the  hilling  often  helps  in 
heavy  soil  or  where  the  potatoes  are  to  he 
dug  with  the  least  exertion.  In  our 
own  case  we  generally  hill  a  little,  not 
making  a.  great  mound  around  each  hill, 
but  plowing  a  light  ridge  along  the  row. 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 

Will  you  advise  me  how  and  when  to 
use  lime  and  commercial  fertilizer?  What 
effect  has  the  lime  on  fertilizer  if  the  two 
are  mixed,  or  used  at  the  same  time? 

Bethlehem.  Pa.  J.  i>.  s. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  slaked 
lime  might  affect  the  chemicals  in  fer¬ 
tilizers.  This  would  not  apply  to  ground 
limestone,  for  there  would  be  little  if  any 
chemical  effect  with  that.  When  slaked 
lime  is  put  near  any  organic  substance, 
like  chicken  manure,  tankage  or  dried 
blood,  the  action  of  the  lime  is  to  drive  off 
the  ammonia  in  these  organic  products. 
Thus,  it  is  a  mistake  to  mix  such  things 
with  lime  above  ground.  When  the  lime 
is  mixed  with  the  chicken  manure  or 
tankage  and  immediately  put  into  the 
ground  there  is  not  much  loss  of  ammonia, 
because  the  plant  food  is  held  in  the  soil. 

Another  effect  of  the  slaked  lime  i.s  to 
act  upon  the  soluble  phosphorus  in  acid 
phosphate.  When  lime  is  mixed  with  this 
acid  phosphate  the  latter  takes  up  a  por- 
tiou  of  the  lime  and  “reverts.”  That  is, 
it  becomes,  less  available  than  before. 
Some  loss  in  availability  would  result  if 
the  lime  and  the  acid  phosphate  were  put 
immediately  together.  In  a  fertilizer 
where  bone  was  used  to  supply  the  phos¬ 
phorus  there  would  be  practically  no 
trouble  from  this,  nor  would  there  be  any 
particular  loss  where  ground  limestone 
was  used.  This  action  is  the  chief  thing 
to  be  avoided  in  using  lime  and  common 
fertilizer  together.  We  should  prefer  to 
use  the  lime  several  weeks  ahead  of  the 
fertilizer,  if  possible.  Our  plan  would  be 
to  use  the  lime  early  and  harrow  it  thor¬ 
oughly  into  the  upper  soil.  Then  within 
a  week  or  two  use  the  fertilizer,  usually 
along  the  row,  and  well  worked  into  the 
ground. 


Bankruptcy  Law 

What  is  the  bankruptcy  law  in  New 
York  State?  IIow  much  personal  prop¬ 
erty  is  a  bankrupt  allowed  to  keep?  If 
A  should  sign  a  note  with  B  as  maker  to 
accommodate  the  holder  of  note,  or  to  get 
it  accepted  at  bank,  would  A  have  to  pay 
note  if  B  went  bankrupt?  E.  w.  H. 

The  bankrupt  law  is  a  Federal  law  and 
not  a  State  law.  It  allows,  however,  ,the 
same  exemptions  to  the  bankrupt  as  Ik 
would  be  allowed  under  the  State  law. 
The  list  of  exempt  property  is  too  long  to 
print  in  full,  but  it  includes  household 
furniture,  working  tools,  etc.  N.  T. 


“At  any  rate.  Mrs.  Murphy,  no  one 
can  say  I’m  two-faced.”  “Faith,  no.  Mrs. 
.Tones.  Sure,  an’  if  yer  were,  you’d  leave 
that  ’un  at  ’ome.” — Melbourne  Punch. 


The  original  compression 
rinur  for  replacement.  Its 
great  flexibility  and  equal 
tension  mean  better  per¬ 
formance  Id  worn  cyl¬ 
inders. 


The  original  oil  res¬ 
ervoir  ring  for  oiU 
pumpers.  Collects 
excess  oil  on  each 
down  9troke  and 
empties  on  each  ujp 
stroke,  which  ordi¬ 
nary  grooved  rings 
cannot  do.  Use  one 
on  each  piston. 


With  the  new  low  prices  on  these  nationally 
famous  rings  they  are  within  reach  of  every 
pocketbook.  You  can  now  afford  to  use  on 
every  piston  the  very  best  piston  rings  made. 

Think  of  this! 

A  complete  \  iax.-Poof — Supcrovt 
Ring  equipment  for  such  cars  as: 


FORDS 

CHEVROLETS 


0,iy  *890 


Re*1 


eH1 


be1' 


Poor  replace - 
merit  parts 
can  ruin  a 
good  me¬ 
chanical  job. 


It  will  pay  you  to  put  the  Leak-Proof  and  Superoyl 
Piston  Ring  combination  in  your  automobile,  truck, 
tractor  or  stationary  engine.  They  will  more  than 
repay  their  cost  in  added  power  and  saving  in  gas 
and  oil. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  over-sizes  for  every  make  and 
model  of  engine.  Dealers  everywhere  either  have 
McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings  in  stock  or  can  get 
them  immediately  for  you. 


McQUAY-NORRI 

PISTON  RINGS- PJSTONS-PINS -BEARINGS 


MCQUAY-NORRIS  MFC.  CO.,  General  Offices,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
Factories:  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Connersville,  Ind.;  Toronto,  Canada 


Save  by 
Making  Y  our 
Own  Soap 


A  >f  AKE  all  the  soap  you  need 
1VJL  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  a  cake. 
This  can  be  done  by  saving 
meat-scraps  and  grease  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  directions  for  soap¬ 
making  that  come  with  every 
can  of  Red  Seal  Lye.  No  fuss  or 
trouble.  You  can  save  money 
by  using  Red  Seal  Lye. 

Be  Sure  and  Buy 

only  the  genuine 

Red  Seal  Lye 

Write  for 
FREE  booklet, 

“ Home  Helps 
P.  C.  Tomson  Sc  Co 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


FACTS  FOR  FARMERS 

Things  Our  Readers  Want  to  Know 

Farmers  have  found  it  is  well  to  wash 
out  troughs  and  pens  thoroughly  once  a 
Aveek  with  a  strong  solution  of  Red  Seal 
Lye,  as  it  instantly  kills  worm-eggs,  lice, 
insects  and  vermin. 


Scale  on  fruit  trees  is  removed  by 
spraying  them  with  a  solution  of  Red 
Seal  LA'e, 

*  *  * 

Any  article  (except  aluminum)  that 
comes  into  contact  with  oil  and  dirt — 
such  as  lamps,  gas-stove  burners,  farm 
machinery  and  tools — can  be  quickly  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  proper  Red  Seal 
Lye  solution. 

*  *  * 

Floors,  w'alls  and  steps  are  made  spick 
and  span  by  washing  them  with  a  strong 
Red  Seal  Lye  solution.  No  scrubbing  is 
necessary,  as  the  Red  Seal  Lye  loosens 
the  dirt  and  cuts  the  grease  like  a  knife. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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One  Coal 

a  Day- 


Saves  $1.40 
in  200  Days 

A  shovel  full  ft  day  saved 
means  $21.00 

You  run  your  furnace  about  200  days  a  year.  Egg  Coal 
costs  $14.00  a  ton,  one  lump  weighs  about  a  pound,  a 
shovel  full  about  15  pounds. 

The  Sterling  Furnace  is  so  scientifically  constructed  and  so 
carefully  installed  that  it  is  guaranteed  to  get  more  heat  out  of  a 
given  quantity  of  fuel,  to  never  leak  gas,  or  send  out  dust.  It  will 

save  you  anywhere  from  two  to  three  shovels 
full  a  day.  (This  is  a  low  estimate.)  Figure 
4^/  out  how  long  it  would  take  a  Sterling  to 

qN  pay  for  itself  yet  give  clean,  healthful  heat 
while  doing  it. 

Call  on  the  Sterling  Dealers  or  write  today 
and  tell  us  how  you  heat  your  home.  Our 
engineers  will  send  you  a  printed  form  of 
questions  and  answers  and  will  advise  you 
just  what  kind  of  a  furnace  you  need  to  get 
winter  comfort  most  economically. 

Sill  Stove  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Write  today  for  booklet 

_  Save  Coal  with  a 

Sterling 


□ 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry  ° 
Account  D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


“lore  Potatoes’* 

POTATO  PLANTER  than 

by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc, 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MPR. 
BOX  A.  STERLING.  LSJut 


Keep  More  of  Your 

Milk  Check  Home 

Grow  plenty  of  High  Protein  Clover 
Hay  or  Alfalfa  and  save  several 
Dollars  on  each  ton  of  feed  by  using 
the  lower  protein  concentrates. 

^CALCITE  brand  A 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


^OVER  99%  PURE 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 

is  washed  and  dried  before  pulverizing  and  is  Guaranteed  99 °/o 
Pure  Carbonate  of  Lime.  Insures  a  good  clover  crop.  Reducing 
production  cost  of  Milk  is  equivalent  to  getting  more  money  for  It. 

Write  for  48-page  book ,  “ Folks  and  Fields  Need  Lime ” 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches— philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  West  3Qth  St„  New  York 


How  I  Learned  to  Manage  Bees 


Early  Interest. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
been  coming  to  our  house  since  my  earliest 
remembrance,  I  think  it  must  have  been 
about  1884  that  my  attention  was  called 
to  an  article  on  bee-keeping  by  G.  M. 
Doolittle  of  Borodino,  N.  Y„  which  set 
me  to  thinking  hard,  and  gave  me  what 
is  known  as  bee  fever.  When  our  min¬ 
ister,  who  afterwards  became  my  father- 
in-law,  found  I  was  interested  in  bees,  he 
lent  me  “Langstroth  On  the  Honey-bee,” 
which  I  thought  the  most  interesting  book 
I  had  ever  read.  I  used  to  take  it  to  the 
field  where  I  was  plowing,  and  read  it 
while  resting  the  horses.  I  could  not  read 


ginning  with  bees,  he  said,  “Young  fellow, 
I  have  enough  capital  to  run  out  10  just 
like  you.”  As  I  went  to  see  him  in  the 
most  friendly  spirit,  this  took  me  com¬ 
pletely  by  surprise.  However,  a  soft 
answer  turns  away  wrath,  and  I  did  not 
get  excited  but  kept  sawing  wood.  Re¬ 
sult,  the  next  Spring  this  man  had  lost 
most  of  his  bees  and  we  knew  him  as  a 
bee  man  no  more.  We  heard  he  had 
sunk  .$4000  that  he  had  borrowed  of  his 
mother,  which  was  about  all  she  had. 
Moral,  it  is  better  to  begin  at  the  bottom 
and  crawl  up  than  to  begin  at  the  top  and 
fall  down. 


Bee  Farm  in  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


it  evenings,  as  I  had  to  go  and  see  this 
girl. 

First  Experience. — At  this  time  near¬ 
ly  every  farm  had  a  few  colonies  of  bees 
in  box  hives.  We  had  nine,  so  on  Deco¬ 
ration  Day,  18S5,  I  induced  a  bee  man  of 
considerable  experience,  who  lived  a  few 
miles  away,  to  come  and  help  transfer 
these  bees.  He  brought  along  10  frame 
Langstroth  hives,  empty  frames,  and 
frames  of  brood  comb.  He  smoked  a  hive 
a  little,  then  turned  it  bottom  up  and  set 
an  empty  hive  on  top,  then  began  drum-' 


Further  Experience. — Now  as  I  look 
back  I  can  see  that  1885  must  have  been 
an  unusually  fine  season  for  honey,  for 
notwithstanding  our  transfer  of  the  bees 
we  secured  from  the  nine  colonies  1100 
lbs.  of  extracted  and  125  lbs.  of  comb 
honey.  I  was  much  elated,  and  looked 
forward  to  great  riches  in  the  near  future, 
and  began  to  wonder  how  anyone  could 
be  so  stupid  as  to  spend  their  time  plow¬ 
ing  or  haying.  I  read  everything  I  could 
about  bees.  About  the  first  of  August 
my  man  came  up  and  showed  me  Low  to 


Another  Apiary 

ming  on  the  sides  until  most  of  the  bees 
left  their  home,  then  he  cut  down  with  a 
hand  saw  close  to  the  side  in  two  sides, 
then  pried  off  the  sides  with  a  cold  chisel 
and  proceeded  to  cut  out  the  combs  and 
fit  the  brood  in  the  empty  frames,  tying 
them  in  with  common  packing  string.  He 
said  the  bees  would  soon  fasten  every¬ 
thing  and  after  a  few  days  we  could  re¬ 
move  the  strings.  As  there  was  not 
enough  brood  to  fill  a  hive  he  finished  with 
brood  combs>  then  set  the  hive  on  its  old 
stand  and  ran  in  the  bees  that  had  been 
drummed  out  of  their  old  home.  I  went 
out  to  help  with  mosquito  netting  over 
my  head  and  carefully  tucked  under  my 
coat,  and  with  binding  gloves  carefully 
tied  down  at  the  wrists.  He  looked  at 
me  a  minute  and  said.  “Young  man,  if 
you  expect  to  get  far  in  this  business 
take  off  those  gloves.”  So  I  took  them 
off;  result,  my  hands  soon  swelled  so  I 
could  not  shut  them.  Soon,  however,  a 
|  sting  would  no  longer  swell  much.  (I  now 
avoid  most  of  the  stings  by  wearing  gloves 
with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  cut  off.) 

Pride  Goetii  Before  A  Fall. — That 
same  Spring  a  young  man  moved  a  large 
yard  of  bees  into  our  territory  about  a 
mile  from  us.  I  called  one  day  when  he 
and  his  helpers  were  at  work  in  the  yard, 
thinking  I  might  learn  something,  and  I 
did.  As  soon  as  he  found  out  I  was  be- 


in  an  Orchard 

divide  my  colonies,  so  that  we  went  into 
Winter  with  23  colonies.  It  was  a  hard 
Winter,  and  the  bees  were  not  well  pro¬ 
tected  and  d.id  not  have  enough  stores,  so 
next  Spring  we  had  two  live  colonies, 
just  alive.  However  I  bought  two  more 
and  spent  all  my  spare  time  with  them. 
We  did  not  get  much  honey,  but  went  into 
Winter  with  22  colonies,  wintered  all,  and 
that  Fall  sold  2200  lbs.  comb  honey. 

Foul  Brood. — All  was  well  now  for  a 
year  or  two,  until  I  had  50  or  60  colonies, 
then  I  began  to  notice  some  of  the  brood 
did  not  hatch  and  had  a  peeulior  odor, 
and  my  bee  man  said  I  had  American  foul 
brood.  As  soon  as  I  found  out  how  to 
treat  it  I  would  shake  out  a  few  swarms 
into  new  clean  hives  on  sheets  of  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  evening  as  soon  as  the  bees 
stopped  flying ;  then  I  would  boil  the  hives 
in  a  large  kettle,  then  boil  the  brood 
combs  and  all.  Next  morning  would  take 
the  wax  and  make  into  foundation  on  a 
plaster  of  paris  mold  and  proceed  as  be¬ 
fore.  Result,  a  clean  yard.  But  the  next 
Spring  we  found  the  yard  reinfected  from 
our  neighbor’s  bees.  But  I  had  inherited 
a  streak  of  persistency  from  my  great- 
aunt’s  sister,  and  we  kept  up  the  fight 
for  five  years.  By  that  time  all  the  bees 
for  a  number  of  miles  had  died  out,  my 
bee  man  had  died,  and  his  bees  died  out, 
(Continued  on  Page  448) 
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Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


Central  Packing  Houses  for  Grapes 

Tart  II 

Poor  Packing  of  Small  Baskets. — 
It  is  estimated  that  in  1923  California 
shipped  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  ton¬ 
nage,  while  all  that  portion  east  of  the 
Mississippi  shipped  but  one-tenth.  It  is 
probable’that  three-fourths  of  the  tonnage 
shipped  from  Western  New  York  was 
loaded  in  12-quart  baskets  which  met  in 
competition  grapes  from  California.  Not 
only  has  the  use  of  this  package  greatly 
increased  in  Western  New  York,  but  sec¬ 
tions  in  which  it  was  but  little  known  a 
few  years  since  are  using  it  for  tbe  larger 
part  of  the  crop.  The  two  and  four-quart 
table  packages  have  become  a  rarity,  and 
as  a  result  the  consumer  who  wished 
grapes  for  dessert  purposes  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  purchase  by  the  pound  either 
American  grapes  from  the  corner  gro¬ 
cery  or  old  world  varieties  from  the  fruit 
stand.  Two  principal  reasons  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  elimination  of  the  small  pack¬ 
age,  one  already  mentioned,  the  demand 
for  wine  purposes ;  the  second,  the  de¬ 


car  is  the  loser.  In  the  latter  case  every 
grower  who  had  good  grapes  in  that  car 
had  his  price  fixed  by  a  few  poor  baskets 
in  the  cat,  and  he  is  the  direct  loser.  In 
either  instance,  confidence  is  lost  both  by 
the  buyer  and  by  the  growers,  who  had  to 
take  a  loss  because  of  lack  of  a  standard¬ 
ized  grade.  There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that 
the  trade  and  the  public  had  entirely  lost 
confidence  in  the  dessert  package  at  the 
time  when  the  demand  for  bulk  grapes 
arrived.  The  12-quart  basket  seemed  to 
be  an  easy  way  out  of  the  fast  accumu¬ 
lating  difficulties,  hence  it  met  with  a 
ready  welcome,  with  the  result  that  tt 
was  next  to  impossible  to  buy  in  the  open 
market  any  sort  of  small  package  grapes. 

Community  Packing. — For  several 
years  it  has  been  customary  for  individ¬ 
uals  or  groups  of  individuals  in  certain 
vineyard  sections  of  New  Yrork  to  buy 
grapes  from  the  different  growers,  buy  or 
lease  a  suitable  building,  hire  several  ex¬ 
pert  packers  and  pack  out  their  pur¬ 
chases.  This  method  was  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  on  the  individual  vineyard 


Shipping  Department  of  a  Central  racking  House 


terioration  in  packing  and  grading  of 
dessert  grapes.  Since  little  care  was 
necessary  in  picking  and  handling  when 
the  fruit  was  to  be  used  for  wine  making, 
laxness  found  its  way  into  the  packing 
house.  It  had  ever  been  difficult  to  load 
a  uniformly  packed  car  of  table  grapes 
when  it  was  made  up  of  the  product  of 
several  growers  who  sorted  their  grapes 
according  to  their  several  conceptions  of 
what  should  constitute  a  No.  1  grade.  Ifc 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  uni¬ 
formity  under  such  a  plan,  for  in  most 
instances  the  standards  of  each  grower 
are  fixed  by  the  fruit  he  has  to  do  with. 
The  standard  quality  of  grapes  is  quite 
variable  from  season  to  season.  Quality 
also  varies  in  any  season  between  vine¬ 
yards  and  growers.  Two  vineyardists 
with  adjacent  vineyards  often  harvest 
grapes  widely  different  in  quality. 
Drought,  the  mildew,  rots,  lack  of  til 
lage,  long  pruning,  scanty  fertilization 
and  topography,  each  a.nd  all  contribute 
to  poor  quality.  Even  given  grapes  from 
the  same  vineyard,  two  growers  with  the 
best  of  intentions  cannot  as  a  rule  pack 
two  lots  of  grapes  that  would  prove  en¬ 
tirely  uniform.  In  the  loading  of  a  car 
of  two  or  four-quart  baskets  many  grow¬ 
ers  are  represented.  Thus  the  packs  will 
be  of  several  standards,  some  good  and 
some  poor.  The  distributor  buys  usually 
from  some  individual  or  association  on 
which  he  relies,  or  he  buys  from  a  car 
door  inspection.  If  the  good  pack  bas¬ 
kets  are  on  the  top  he  buys  the  whole, 
or  a  part,  with  the  belief  that  the  others 
are  just  as  good.  If  it  happens  that  the 
poor  are  at  the  top  of  the  car,  the  entire 
lot,  good  and  poor,  are  bought  on  the 
basis  of  a  poor  pack.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance  the  buyer  is  deceived,  and  he  is 
directly  the  heavy  loser.  Of  course  in  the 
end  the  individual  or  association  shipping 
poor  grapes  and  selling  them  at  a  price 
fixed  by  the  good  ones  at  the  top  of  the 


pack,  yet  it  did  not  entirely  assure  a 
first-class,  uniform  pack,  since  vineyard 
variations  were  not  eliminated.  Too  ofteu 
the  grapes  from  certain  vineyards  were 
bought  because  they'  could  be  got  more 
cheaply  than  some  others.  Some  few 
buyers  and  packers  operating  under  this 
plan  bought  only  such  vineyards  as  would 
pack  out  the  best  in  quality  and  uniform¬ 
ity. 

Co-operative  Work. — Some  years  ago 
one  of  the  co-operative  grape  associations 
in  Central  New  York  undertook  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  grapes  for  those  of  its  members 
who  desired  a  restoration  of  the  table 
market  trade  once  enjoyed  by  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  that  section.  An  excellent  pack 
was  turned  out,  but  the  association  was 
unfortunate  in  its  selection  of  a  sales 
agency,  and  as  a  result  this  excellent 
brand  sold  for  no  more  than  the  grapes 
packed  by  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry.  The 
cash  buyers  seized  upon  this  point,  and 
through  the  dissemination  of  a  lot  of 
loose  talk  eventually  brought  about  the 
disbanding  of  the  enterprise. 

Private  Packing  Houses. — During 
the  past  season  several  packing  houses 
operated  by  individual  cash  buyers  were 
busy,  thus  indicating  that  the  swing  from 
bulk  shipments  to  the  dessert  packages 
had  begun.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
another  season  will  see  many  more  pack¬ 
ing  houses  under  private  control  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Central  New  York.  Huch  houses, 
while  encouraging  the  growing  of  better 
quality  grapes,  tend  to  relieve  the  bulk 
market  of  a  large  tonnage  that  would 
otherwise  be  sold  in  competition  with 
wine  grapes  from  California,  and  at  the 
same  time  tend  to-  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  trade  and  the  consumer.  Yet  it 
would  seem  that  the  growers  are  in  a 
position  to  handle  the  crop  best  through 
the  central  packing  house,  and  thus  get 
better  returns.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Before  long  you’ll  be  buying  bal- 
loon  tires — most  everyone  will*  If 
your  car  is  like  most  now  in  use 
you  can  get  Qoodyear  balloon  tires 
to  fit  your  present  wheels  and  rims 
—a  big  saving*  Or  you  can  get  Good- 
years  in  the  smaller  diameter  20- 
and  21-inch  rim  sizes*  Either  way 
you’re  sure  of  a  real  balloon  tire, 
of  tested  and  proved  dependability 


Profit  Depends  on  Planting 

A  reliable  planter  soon  pays  for  itself.  The  E-B  No.  32 
Planter  is  accurate  and  makes  every  seed  count.  Puts 
the  same  number  of  kernels  in  every  hill,  at  uniform 
depth.  Easily  adjusted  from  hill  to  drill  drop.  A  light, 
simple,  inexpensive  all  steel  planter  that  you  can  depend 
on  for  many  years  of  accurate  work.  Special  attach¬ 
ment  for  soy  beans  and  peas. 

A  companion  to  the  E-B  Planter  is  the  E-B  No.  48  Culti¬ 
vator.  It  is  a  pivot-axle  machine  which  makes  cultivating 
an  easy  job  for  both  team  and  operator.  Adjustable 
for  rows  of  varying  width.  Furnished  with  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  shovel  equipment. 

Emerson  -  Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Business  Founded  1852  Rockford,  Illinois 

[Mail  coupon  and  get  free  booklet*  1,....., 
describing  E-B  Planters  and  Cultivators  J 

Name . 


When  you  Write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Every  year  there  are  questions  about 
the  relative  merits  of  dusting  and  spray¬ 
ing.  There  are  fruit  growers  who  need 
a  new  outfit.  Up  to  this  time  they  have 
used  a  liquid  spray,  but  someone  tells 
them  that  dusting  is  quicker  and  less  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  they  want  to  know  if  they 
can  safely  give  up  liquid  spray  entirely. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so,  and  I  do 
not  expect  to  while  the  scale  is  with  us. 
For  leaf-eating  insects  and  most  plant 
diseases  the  dust  serves  us  well,  but  fox- 
scale  and  other  sucking  insects  the  liquid 
is  better.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  kill  the  scale  with  any  dust. 
Claims  are  made  that  it  has  been  done, 
but  I  doubt  it.  It  is  possible  that  we 
may  yet  find  some  way  of  using  inoculat¬ 
ed  sulphur  for  this  purpose.  In  a  damp 
season  it  might  kill  some  of  the  scales.  I 
think  dusting  in  early  June  or  at  the 
time  the  young  scales  come  out  and  crawl 
about,  might  kill  some  of  the  tender 
scales,  but  for  dormant  work  the  dust  is 
of  little  value.  We  must  use  some  quick¬ 
spreading  and  penetrating  liquid  in  order 
to  kill  this  dreaded  insect.  In  cases 
where  there  is  no  scale  to  trouble  us,  the 
dusting  alone  will  answer.  What  we  real¬ 
ly  need  is  a  practical  combined  machine 
which  can  be  used  for  dusting  or  spray¬ 
ing,  as  we  like,  with  adjustable  tank  and 
dust  box,  to  be  worked  by  the  same  en¬ 
gine  as  desired. 

♦  H®  # 

So  far  as  dusting  goes,  we  have  found 
it  quite  equal  to  spraying  for  leaf  eaters. 
The  power  outfit  is  cheaper  than  the 
sprayex*,  but  the  dust  costs  more.  The 
work  of  dusting  is  quite  offensive  to  eyes, 
nose  and  mouth,  but  the  work  can  be 
done  about  three  times  as  fast  as  spraying. 
We  can  start  out  in  the  morning  with  a 
load  of  dust  and  work  continuously  until 
noon,  while  spraying  would  mean  several 
long  trips  to  the  water  supply.  On  our 
rough  hills,  with  the  water  far  away,  it 
would  be  difficult,  with  our  present  outfit, 
to  cover  all  our  apple  trees  before  the 
worm  enters  the  fruit.  With  the  dust, 
we  work  slowly  along  the  windward  side 
of  the  tree,  blowing  a  cloud  into  the  top, 
twisting  the  tube  up  and  down  and  side- 
wise  as  we  pass  along.  The  dust  sifts 
slowly  on  through  the  orchard.  You  see 
it  as  a  yellow  cloud  drifting  on  and 
slowly  dropping  down.  In  many  cases  it 
will  sift  into  the  trees  four  rows  away. 
In  some  cases  we  have  known  it  to  sift 
over  the  fence  into  adjoining  orchards, 
which  were  not  otherwise  dusted  or 
sprayed,  yet  for  100  ft.  or  more  over  the 
line  you  could  see  the  effect  in  a  cleaner 
crop. 

«jc  $  :Jc  He  $ 

For  apples  we  use  85  per  cent  sulphur 
and  15  per  cent  dry  arsenate  of  lead.  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  need  so  much  ar¬ 
senic,  and  perhaps  we  could  save  some¬ 
thing  by  substituting  hydrated  lime  fox- 
part  of  the  sulphur ;  but  I  do  not  care  to 
experiment  much  with  a  good  tiling,  and 
our  proportion  does  the  trick.  There  are, 
of  course,  other  mixtures  of  powdered  to¬ 
bacco,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  so  on.  but 
sulphur  and  arsenate  represent  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  mixture.  I  hear  of  people 
who  are  experimenting  with  gypsum  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  some  chemical  for 
separating  the  lime  from  the  sulphur.  No 
doubt  many  of  our  present  plans  will  be 
changed  by  new  investigations.  Just  now 
work  is  being  done  to  develop  substances 
which,  when  put  into  the  spray  or  dust, 
will  cause  them  to  stick  better.  Thus  a 
new  use  has  been  found  for_  skim-milk, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  something  will  be 
found  to  make  the  dust  stick  like  a  plas¬ 
ter.  As  it  is,  the  dust  as  it  settles  on  the 
tree  will  hardly  wash  off  in  an  ordinary 


ram. 
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Our  idea  is  to  work  into  strawberries 
more  and  more,  on  the  theory  that  in  any 
readjustment  of  farm  methods  we  must 
plan  to  have  each  day’s  labor  count  for 
the  largest  possible  returns.  A  day’s 
work  hoeing  strawberries  ought  to  be 
worth  moi-e  than  a  day  at  hoeing  corn. 
Of  course  the  corn  is  the  surer  crop,  for 
drought,  late  frost,  heat,  flood,  or  half  a 
dozen  other  things  may  wipe  out  the  en¬ 
tire  strawberry  profits.  That  means  a 
chance,  and  we  mixst  all  expect  to  take 
chances  as  we  turn  away  from  the  sure 
things.  We  select  the  best  epots  on  the 
farm  for  berries.  These  are  usually  rath¬ 
er  light  loam  soil,  well  drained,  and  with 
no  dishing  spots.  I  can  look  out  of  the 
window  now  and  see  a  place  where  we 
have  spent  much  time  and  money  cul¬ 
tivating  berries,  only  to  lose  part  of  them. 
There  is  a  low  spot  in  the  center  of  this 
place,  and  the  water  has  settled  into  it 
like  a  pond,  and  frozen  solid.  Most  of 
these  plants  will  be  found  dead  in  the 
Spring,  smothered  by  the  water  and  ice. 
(J  .od  surface  drainage  is  necessary.  We 
(over  the  ground  with  a  good  coat 
chi  .ken  manure  and  plow  it  under, 
harrowing  the  ground  until  it  is  like  an 
, .  heap.  We  set  the  plants  in  rows  4  ft. 

-ul  2  ft.  in  the  row.  That  makes 
s'  q.  .ft  for  a  plant,  with  over  5.000 
;  s  r0  r,  acre.  We  can  set  such  va- 
Mar shall  and  Chesapeake  in 
nil  ,  2  fi.  or  even  18  in.  each  way.  You 
ih  Worries  by  sxxch  planting,  if  you 
■  P  (he  field  clean,  but  it  costs  too  much 


in  labor.  It  is  also  an  expensive  labor 
propositioix  to  get  down  on  your  knees 
and  plant  wTith  a  trowel.  I  like  to  plant 
with  a  spade.  A  man  can  drive  the  spade 
straight  down  into  the  ground  and  work 
it  back  and  forth  to  open  a  hole.  Then 
let  a  boy  put  the  roots  of  the  plant  right 
in  behind  the  spade.  With  a  quick  jerk 
the  man  pulls  the  spade  out,  letting  the 
dirt  fall  in  around  the  roots.  Then  by 
stepping  on  the  soil  around  the  plant  it  is 
firmly  fixed  in  the  ground.  With  a  little 
careful  practice  such  planting  can  be  done 
very  rapidly,  and  it  will  be  a  better  job 
than  you  can  ever  do  by  hand.  When 
the  average  planter  gets  his  fingers  on  a 
strawberry  plant  he  can  hardly  resist 
the  temptation  to  squeeze  the  damp  soil 
up  around  the  i-oots,  which  is  the  worst 
thing  you  can  possibly  do.  In  addition 
to  the  chicken  manure  I  would  like  to  use 
some  good  mixed  fertilizer,  or  a  mixtui-e 
of  GOO  lbs.  fine  ground  bone  aixd  200  lbs. 
muriate  of  potash  to  the  aci-e.  I  would 
use  half  of  this  at  time  of  planting — in  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  row — and  the 
other  half  in  August,  or  just  before  the 
fruit  buds  for  next  year’s  crop  are  started. 
As  for  vax-ieties,  we  shall  plant  for  main 
crop  Big  Joe,  Chesapeake,  Marshall, 
Howard  17  and  Gandy.  These  are  suited 
to  our  soil  and  conditions.  They  might 
not  answer  elsewhere.  And  this  ei-6p 
must  be  kept  clean.  That  is  easy  to  write 
about,  but  it  means  sweat  and  backache 
to  translate  it  into  work. 

*  *  *  *  3: 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  man  who  ac¬ 
cuses  me  of  inconsistency  or  worse.  He 
says  I  have  advocated  raising  smaller 
crops  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus,  and 
here  I  turn  around  and  buy  more  land  so 
as  to  raise  more  stuff.  He  seems  to  think 
I  am  like  some  of  those  farmers  at  the 
South,  who  meet  with  others  and  agree 
to  grow  less  cotton,  and  then  go  out  and 
hire  a  new  mule  to  raise  more !  I  did  nor 
buy  these  newer  acres  in  order  to  raise 
larger  crops.  I  wanted  more  level  land 
near  the  buildings,  so  that  we  can  sod 
down  our  steep  hills  and  save  working 
them.  Rough  and  steep  land  far  from  the 
buildings  naturally  costs  more  to  work 
than  level  land  nearby,  and  we  must  all 
study  labor  economy.  Then,  I  consider 
this  new  land  a  good  investment  as  things 
look  now.  I  think  it  better  to  put  capital 
into  land  which  promises  to  rise  in  value, 
rather  than  to  invest  in  so-called  “securi¬ 
ties.”  Like  many  others,  I  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  to  let  the  farm  alone,  leaving  it  to 
grow  up  to  grass,  fencing  it  in  and  i*ent  it 
out  as  pasture,  or  try  sheep  and  cattle  to 
eat  up  the  grass  «nd  grain.  That  would 
save  labor  bills  and  leave  us  free  from 
care,  but  I  feel  under  some,  obligations  to 
provide  work  for  some  of  our  people,  even 
though  for  a  time  the  income  barely  pays 
the  labor  bill.  And  there  is  some  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  feeling  that  your  land  is  improv¬ 
ing.  Nature  is  not  conquering  you  and 
stealing  back  your  land.  When  the  time 
comes,  as  it  surely  will,  when  farming 
will  have  a  fairer  chance,  you  will  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  raise  more.  We  are  doing 
our  share  to  readjust  things,  by  giving  up 
sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and  similar  crops, 
and  concentrating  our  work  on  the  things 
we  can  do  best.  I  always  have  to  buy 
some  hay  and  grain,  and  we  shall  need 
more  if  we  increase  our  chicken  business. 
8o,  instead  of  trying  to  grow  so  much 
market  stuff,  we  shall  seed  considerable 
land  to  Sudan  grass,  Soy  beans,  barley, 
and  thus  produce  more  fodder  and  grain. 
We  even  have,  in  nxind  buying  a  few 
steers  and  sheep  in  the  early  Fall,  getting 
them  in  fair  shape  on  this  rough  fodder 
and  grain,  and  killing  them  from  time  to 
time  during  the  Winter,  the  meat  to  be 
sold  to  neighbors.  That  has  been  done  in 
a  small  way  with  some  pi-ofit.  It  is  a  fact 
that  for  a  few  years  past  we  have  been 
producing  more  food  than  we  can  distrib¬ 
ute  to  advantage.  There  are  still  hungry 
and  poorly  clad  people  in  every  com¬ 
munity.  If  all  could  have  what  they  need 
and  desire,  our  farmers  could  hardly  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand.  Until  distribution 
catches  up  witjh ,  production  many  of  us 
are  woi-se  off  as  we  produce  more,  and  I 
think  we  are  far  wiser  to. limit  production 
to  what  we  can  safely  handle  with  a  rea¬ 
sonable  outfit  of  labor  and  capital.  This 
is  no  time  to  “plunge”  or  to  produce  gen¬ 
eral,  “bumper  crops,”  but  we  should  study 
our  land  and  our  resources,  and  try  to 
make  one  man’s  labor  count  for  as  much 
as  possible.  H.  w.  C. 


Right  of  Town  Officials  to  Vote 

I  am  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in 
this  town.  They  tell  me  that  the  town 
clerk  cannot  vote,  only  the  justice.  The 
supervisor  votes,  now  if  the  town  clerk 
can  vote,  how  can  there  be  a  tie? 

New  Yoi-k.  C.  F.  S. 

The  Attorney  General  has  ruled  that 
the  supervisor  has  the  same  right  as  other 
members  of  the  town  board  to  vote  on  all 
questions  coming  before  the  board  fo- 
considei-ation  and  determination.  The  At¬ 
torney  General  has  also  ruled  that  the 
town  clei-k  as  a  member  of-the  town  board 
has  the  same  right  as  any  other  member 
to  vote  on  all  questions.  If  thei-e  is  a  tie 
the  motion  is  lost.  n.  t. 


Largest  exclusive 
manufacturers  of 
Air  Power  Pump 
equipment 


TRADE 


MARIS 


Is  your 
drinking 
water  fresh? 


Before  buying  any  water  sys¬ 
tem  be  sure  to  find  out  just 
the  sort  of  water  it  will  supply. 
For  water  to  be  healthful  must 
be  fresh  and  naturally  pure. 

The  Milwaukee  Air  Power 
Water  System  supplies  this 
fresh  water,  pumps  any  dis¬ 
tance  direct  from  the  source — 
well,  spring,  lake  or  all  of 
them.  There  is  no  water 
storage  tank  with  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Air  Power.  The  water  is 
never  stale,  never  flat  and  luke 
warm,  as  it  would  come  from 
a  water  storage  tank. 

Write  today  for  64-p*ge  catalog. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 
15  Keefe  Ave.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

MILWAUKEE 

AIR  POWER  WATER  SYSTEM 


Grapes 


are  in  greater  demand  than  ever  before  and 
are  selling  at  prices  that  yield  attractive 
profits  to  growers. 

Practical  viticulturists  have  learned  that 
liberal  quantities  of  nitrogen  must  be  sup- 
plied  to  produce  the  most  abundant  crops. 
Experiments  have  shown  that 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

200  Pounds  Per  Acre 
Early  in  Spring 

supplies  the  necessary  nitrogen  in  imme* 
diately  available  form  at  just  the  right  time. 

Ail  small  fruit  crops  are  found  to  profit 
greatly  from  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 
nitrogen.  And  it  is  now  recognized  that  it 
is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  orchard 
fruits  profitably  without  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

My  free  Bulletin  Service  issued  period¬ 
ically  is  full  of  the  latest  and  most  authentic 
information  on  the  proper  use  of  nitrogen 
in  its  best  form  for  all  crops.  If  you  wish  to 
receive  these  bulletins,  send  me  your  name 
and  address  and  to  identify  this  advertise¬ 
ment  add  the  number  2042. 

Dr.  Wm.  S.  Myers,  Director,  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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When  Rodeheaver  Sang 
“The  Old  Rugged  Cross” 


thousands  in  the  great  Billy  Sunday  Tab¬ 
ernacle  were  thrilled  and  exalted.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  many  inspiring  sacred 
songs  that  can  now  be  heard  on  Mr.  Rode- 
heaver’s  Rainbow  Records.  You,  too,  can 
enjoy  these  famous  songs  in  your  own 
home.  Read  special  offer  below. 


Sacred  $ 
Songs 


on  4  Double-Faced  10-In.  Records 


Below  are  listed  the  songs  that  will  live 
forever  in  Christian  hearts.  Sung  by 
Homer  Rodeheaver,  Mrs.  Asher,  the  Cri¬ 
terion  Quartet,  Kim  and  Nyland,  and 
other  well-known  Gospel  Singers. 

Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus 
I  Walk  with  the  King 
The  Old  Rugged  Cross 
Half  Has  Never  Yet  Been  Told 
Carry  Your  Cross  with  a  Smile 
Lite’s  Railway  to  Heaven 
Keep  Me  on  the  Firing  Line 
1  Will  Sing  of  My  Redeemer 

Send  No  Money 

The  eight  Gospel  songs  listed  above  should  be  in 
every  Christian  home.  Play  on  any  phonograph. 
Guaranteed.  Order  them  today.  Pay  postman 
only  $2.95  (plus  a  few  cents  postage)  on  delivery. 
Your  money  refunded  if  not  delighted. 

THE  RODEHEAVER  CO. 

814  Walnut  Street,  Dept,  155  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Brave  the  Wind  and  Storm 

in  the  best  wet  weather  togs 
ever  invented  the  ° 


FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 

SLICKER 


(  PATENTED^ 


A.  J.  TO  W  E  R  CO.  Boston 
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The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 
S  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

~  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  ~ 

—  For  tale  by  ~ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Cotton-growing  in  Massachusetts 

I  am  interested  in  the  accounts  given 
in  The  R.  X.-Y.  about  the  growing  of  cot¬ 
ton  by  the  Hope  Farm  man  and  others. 
I  have  raised  the  plants  very  successfully 
ap  to  the  blossoming  stage.  They  were 
started  very  late  and  grew  remarkably 
well  until  cut  down  by  frost.  From  the 
experience  I  have  had  with  it,  I  believe 
cotton  can  be  successfully  grown  in  this 
latitude;  that  is,  as  far  as  getting  the 
ripe  bolls  is  concerned,  but  whether  the 
venture  would  be  a  commercial  success  1 
am  unable  to  say  as  yet. 

The  way  I  should  go  at  it  would  be  to 
raise  them  as  tomatoes  are  grown.  I 
should  plant  the  seed  about  Feb.  22  and 
transplant  twice ;  once  into  flats  and 
then  into  the  ground,  which  would  he 
about  May  16.  I  think  at  the  last  trans¬ 
planting  they  would  he  about  12  in.  high. 
They  transplant  very  easily  and  from  the 
flat  they  would  carry  a  good-sized  ball  of 
earth  if  they  were  set  4  in.  apart  in  flats, 
as  I  set  mine.  I  did  not  plant  the  seed 
until  May,  so  they  were  very  late ;  they 
would  have  nearly  three  months  under 
glass,  and  become  large  healthy  plants  in 
that  time. 

Tobacco  and  cabbage  plants  are  all  set 
here  by  machine;  two  horses,  three  men 
and  the  machine.  It  might  be  possible  to 
grow  cotton  plants  and  set  them  by  ma¬ 
chine  ;  perhaps  they  are  set  in  that  way  in 
the  South.  Cabbage  and  tobacco  plants 
are  grown  to  about  5  in.  in  height,  then 
pulled  and  bunched  for  the  two  men  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  rear  of  the  machine  to  drop 
in  the  setter,  one  at  a  time. 

Tobacco  seed  is  mixed  with  rotten 
wood  or  punk,  sand  or  some  similar  ma¬ 
terial,  to  prevent  too  thick  sowing,  as 
the  seed  is  very  small,  and  sown  broadcast 
in  prepared  beds  covered  with  cloth  or 
glass,  cold  frames ;  the  soil  is  treated 
■with  steam  to  kill  weed  seeds.  A  good 
sower  will  scatter  the  seed  so  the  plants 
will  be  right  to  leave  until  ready  to  he 
•set  in  the  field.  Cabbage  and  tobacco 
plants  are  much  alike  in  shape,  and  a  ma¬ 
chine  handles  either  very  well.  Peanuts 
and  sweet  potatoes  can  be  grown  here 
very  well,  but  I  start  them  both  in  cold 
frames.  I  think  sweet  potatoes  could  be 
handled  by  machine.  Figs  can  also  be 
raised  here  and  will  stand  a  hard  Winter 
i:i  a  cellar  or  cold  frame.  They  are  easily 
grown  from  cuttings.  I  have  fruited  pine¬ 
apples  also;  they  can  be  rooted  from  the 
sprout  at  the  top  of  the  pineapple,  cutting 
it  off  so  you  can  leave  enough  rind  to  hold 
the  top  together;  set  it  in  the  ground  or 
in  a  pot,  and  it  will  root  and  grow.  They, 
look  as  well  as  a  century  plant  in  a  tub. 

Bananas  make  a  good  show  plant,  and 
very  large,  a  good  center  piece,  but  of 
course  do  not  fruit.  Fruit  trees — dwarf 
varieties — grow  very  successfully  and 
fruit  in  tubs  or  large  pails.  I  had  a 
small  orchard  in  a  roof  garden  of  19  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  six  pear  tree,  four  peach  trees, 
four  cherry  trees  and  two  or  three  fig 
frees,  besides  evergreens,  arbor  vitse,  var. 
globosa,  blue  spruce,  etc.  Fruit  trees 
make  a  fine  show,  both  in  flower  and 
fruit.  J.  v.  p. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

R.  X.-Y. — Last  year  cotton  was  pro¬ 
duced  full  of  lint  in  several  parts  of  New 
Jersey.  This  year  a  large  experiment  n  ' 
transplanting  cotton  plants  will  be  tried 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  We 
have  for  some  years  felt  confident  that 
cotton  growing  in  Southern  Xew  Jersey 
will  become  commercially  possible.  As 
for  the  other  suggested  experiments,  they 
are  all  interesting  and  worth  trying. 


Catching  Hawks 

I  think  O.  .T.  O.’s  methods  of  catching 
hawks,  page  250,  rather  tedious.  You 
would  not  have  time  to  do  much  else  if 
you  had  to  watch  the  hawk  catch  the 
chicken  and  follow  up,  set  trap,  and  then 
watch  the  hawk  come  back.  I  have 
caught  many  hawks  in  the  past.  My 
method  was  to  take  a  stake  4  to  G  ft. 
long  and  on  top  nail  a  small  strip  of 
board  a  few  inches  square,  just  enough 
to  set  a  small  steel  trap  on.  Get  a  small 
bird  and  tie  on  the  paddle  of  the  trap, 
secure  the  trap  to  the  stake  and  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  set  the 
trap  near  grain  stacks  or  near  large  trees 
where  hawks  frequent,  and  you  will  get 
the  first  that  comes.  The  wind  ruffles  the 
bird’s  feathers  which  the  hawk  can  easily 
see  and  bird  is  as  good  bait  as  a  chicken 
and  not  so  expensive.  chas.  black. 


/ - \ 


Lubrication  was  developed  especially 
for  the  requirements  of  the  tractor 
engine.  It  goes  a  long  way  toward 
helping  you  get  better  service  — more 
profitable  service — -and  longer  life  out 
of  your  tractor. 

♦ 

Even  at  high  operating  heat,  Socony 
Motor  Oil  maintains  a  perfect  piston- 
to-cylinder  seal,  insuring  fine  com¬ 
pression  and  full  power  from  every 
cylinder,  whether  you  burn  gasoline 
or  kerosene. 

♦ 

The  Socony  Motor  Oil  chart  specifies 
the  correct  type  of  oil  for  your  tractor. 
And  you  can  depend  on  both  chart 
and  oil.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 
direct.  Delivery  in  30  or  50  gallon 
metal  drums,  with  faucet,  probably 
will  suit  you  best,  and  it  costs  no  more 

Call  or  write  our  nearest  station. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


SDCDNY 


MOTOR  OIL 

c for  Tractor  Lubrication 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ox 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


On  the  State  highway,  in  front  of  our  residence,  we 
wish  to  hang  a  sign  to  be  lighted  by  electricity,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  we  have  accommodations  for  tourists. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  house,  at  the  fence  line,  we  have 
a  low  hedge,  and  beyond  that  the  lawn  runs  to  the  road¬ 
side.  We  wish  to  place  the  pole,  about  10  ft.  tall,  in 
line  with  the  row  of  trees  outside  the  hedge.  Has  any 
road  man  the  right  to  interfere  with  such  a  sign, on  our 
own  property,  so  long  as  it  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  sight  of  drivers  of  cars  passing  in  the  highway? 
New  York.  J.  L.  R. 

HIS  question  has  come  up  several  times.  Some 
of  our  people  say  they  have  been  threatened 
with  trouble  or  arrest  if  they  display  such  signs.  It 
is  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  law  to  say  that  so  long 
a§  you  keep  your  sign  on  your  own  land  and  it  does 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  traffic,  there  can  be  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  highway  department. 

* 

SOME  of  our  charitably  disposed  readers  want  to 
know  if  second-hand  clothing  is  desired  for  im¬ 
migrants  at  Ellis  Island.  Before  the  war  many 
boxes  of  such  clothing  were  sent.  Our  own  opinion 
is  that  first  of  all  the  needy  people  at  home  should  be 
supplied  with  such  clothing.  Under  the  present  im¬ 
migration  laws  we  question  the  wisdom  of  per¬ 
mitting  entrance  to  people  who  are  hot  fairly  well 
supplied  with  clothing,  or  who  begin  their  “Amer¬ 
icanism1’  with  a  touch  of  charity.  However,  on  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration;  we  have 
the  following: 

There  are  IT  welfare  organizations  having  representa¬ 
tion  at  Ellis  Island  to  look  after  such  needs  of  the  im¬ 
migrants  as  do  not  properly  come  within  the  functions 
of  the  government,  and  they  supply  needy  immigrants 
with  articles  of  clothing  which  are  sent  to  them  from 
time  to  time.  Any  articles  sent  here  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  welfare  or¬ 
ganizations.  or  to  Mr.  Charles  Carol,  who  is  chairman' 
of  the  welfare  committee.  k.  r.  landis. 

Acting  Commissioner. 

* 

WE  will  ask  you  to  read  the  constitution  of  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  adopted 
■at  Rochester.  You  will  find  it  printed  on  the  next 
page.  No  one  can  reasonably  find  fault  with  this 
document.  It  is  constructive  in  its  aims,  simple  and 
direct.  Who  can  say  that  such  an  organization 
functioning  in  every  school  district  would  not  help 
create  a  better  community  feeling,  and  lead  to 
greater  interest  in  the  school?  No  one,  however  able 
or  well  educated,  can  ever  improve  the  rural  schools 
of  New  York  by  trying  to  force  offensive  regulations 
upon  the  people,  as  one  would  give  medicine  to  a 
man  who  did  not  care  for  it  or  need  it.  Yet  that  is 
what  the  backers  of  the  proposed  school  bill  are  now 
trying  to  do.  It  may  not  be  a  pleasant  thought  for 
them,  but  if  they  are  honest  they  must  admit  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  rural  people  do  not  want  this 
bill.  In  a  case  of  this  sort  the  psychological  effect 
upon  the  human  mind  must  be  considered.  We 
understand  New  York  farmers  well  enough  to  know 
that  if  this  bill  is  now  forced  upon  them,  through 
the  city  vote  in  the  Legislature,  the  reaction  will  be 
so  great  that  the  battle  over  the  township  law  will 
seem  like  a  whisper  compared  with  an  ocean  storm. 
There  is  no  State  organization  at  this  time  which 
can  do,  in  the  school  districts,  what  this  new  School 
Improvement  Society  is  capable  of  doing.  It  is  the 
truth  that  most  of  our  farmers  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  present  leadership,  or  with  the  organizations 
which,  in  the  past,  have  come  forward  to  speak  for 
them.  They  think  these  organizations  interlock  too 
much,  and  all  trace  back  to  institutions  which  can¬ 
not  be  entirely  free  so  long  as  they  must  beg  for 
public  appropriations.  A  new,  simple  and  entirely 
free  organization  is  needed  to  give  fair  expression 
to  the  thought  and  voice  of  farmers  over  this  school 
question.  We  think  this  Rural  School  Improve¬ 


ment  Society  offers  the  needed  opportunity.  The  It. 
N.-Y.  is  prepared  to  put  its  entire  force  back  of  this 
new  movement,  and  during  the  coming  year  we  shall 
try  to  help  organize  in  every  school  district  in  the 
State.  We  promised  to  make  the  school  bill  a  live 
issue  in  every  district,  and  we  have  done  so.  We 
now  promise  to  do  our  best  to  carry  this  idea  of  free 
organization  for  upbuilding  the  rural  school  into 
every  community  where  education  is  considered.  We 
want  volunteers  everywhere. 

* 

OU  might  not  think  it  possible,  but  we  have 
dozens  of  cases  presented  to  us  regarding  the 
liability  of  men  and  women  to  take  care  of  their 
aged  parents.  In  some  cases  people  actually  try  to 
find  some  legal  way  of  avoiding  such  duty.  In 
others,  neighbors  or  friends  want  to  know  if  they 
can  compel  such  service.  The  following  question 
from  an  overseer  of  the  poor  in  New  York  brings  it 
to  a  head : 

Does  the  law  compel  the  son  or  daughter  to  care  and 
provide,  in  case  their  father  or  mother  become  destitute 
or  disabled  so  they  are  not  able  to  care  for  themselves, 
or  would  they  have  right  to  put  them  on  the  town  or  as 
county  charge?  Some  think  they  have  the  right  to  put 
them  on  the  town,  and  some  think  not.  I  am  the  over¬ 
seer  of  the  poor  in  this  town,  and  I  have  already  such 
a  case  on  my  hands  to  see  about.  I  don’t  want  to  make 
a  mistake,  doing  a  wrong  thing.  I  suppose  if  that  is 
the  law  it  applies  to  those  who  have  property  to  bear 
the  expense.  j.  a.  d. 

New  York. 

Section  914  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
provides  as  follows:  “The  father,  mother  and  child, 
if  of  sufficient  ability,  of  a  poor  person  who  is  insane, 
blind,  old.  lame,  impotent  or  decrepit,  so  as  to  be 
unable  to  work,  must,  at  their  own  charge,  relieve 
and  maintain  him  in  a  manner  to  be  approved  by  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  his  town.  If  the  above- 
named  relatives  of  a  poor  person  fail  to  relieve  and 
maintain  him  as  provided  therein,  the  overseer  of 
the  poor  of  the  town  may  apply  to  the  county  court 
where  the  person  resides  for  an  order  compelling 
such  relief,  upon  at  least  five  days’  notice.  At  the 
time  appointed  in  the  notice  the  court  or  judge  must 
proceed  to  hear  the  proof,  and  must  order  such  of 
the  relatives  of  the  poor  person  described  above  as 
are  served  with  the  notice  and  are  of  sufficient  abil¬ 
ity  to  relieve  and  maintain  the  poor  person. 

* 

It  is  surprising  what  a  hold  Lincoln  retains  on  the 
minds  of  the  rank  and  file  of  people.  I  was  at  a  popu¬ 
lar  price  picture  house  recently.  In  the  review  of  news 
a  statue  of  Lincoln  was  shown,  and  there  was  spon¬ 
taneous  and  prolonged  applause.  I  have  noticed  the 
same  many  times.  When  that  gaunt  face  and  figure  are 
shown,  applause  of  the  same  heartiness  given  the  flag 
occurs.  Pictures  of  Washington.  Coolidge  and  various 
prominent  men  brought  some  applause,  but  nothing  of 
the  quality  given  Lincoln.  It  seems  to  me  quite  remark¬ 
able  that  a  crowd  of  boys  and  young  men,  so  far  from 
Lincoln’s  time,  should  think  of  him  in  this  way.  H. 

T  is  indeed  remarkable,  and  hard  to  understand. 
The  years  that  have  passed  since  the  Civil  War 
have  wiped  out  the  pictures  of  most  of  the  great  men 
of  that  time,  but  the  memory  of  Lincoln  endures,  and 
his  picture  in  the  mind  of  youth  grows  brighter  as 
time  goes  on.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  of  all  the 
millions  of  great  men  this  nation  has  produced,  this 
man,  without  education,  without  great  pride  of  pedi¬ 
gree.  without  striking  beauty  of  face,  form  or  man¬ 
ner,  should  rise  like  a  mountain  above  them  all.  in 
the  thought  and  love  of  the  people.  There  must  be 
some  inherent  quality  of  honesty  and  sincerity  in 
the  character  of  Lincoln  which  has  the  power  to 
reach  out  and  touch  the  heart  of  the  millions  of 
plain  folks  who  are  puzzled  and  disgusted  by  the 
present  “graft”  and  snobbery  in  public  life.  These 
people  have  lost  confidence  in  most  of  the  .men  in 
public  life,  and  when  they  see  a  picture  of  “Honest 
Abe”  they  unconsciously  compare  their  vision  of  the 
life  he  led  with  what  they  see  and  know  of  public 
men  today.  Lincoln  is  their  ideal  of  the  man  who 
gave  much  to  his  country,  and  they  compare  him 
with  public  men  whose  chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  see 
how  much  they  can  make  their  country  give  them ! 

* 

THE  Hope  Farm  man  s  remarks  about  education 
and  the  rural  school  nave  called  out  quite  a 
discussion.  Most  of  the  writers  commend  the  state¬ 
ments,  a  few  condemn  them.  One  man  says : 

“I  have  just  re-read  your  notes  on  education. 
This  is,  by  far,  the  best  statement  of  the  case  that  I 
have  seen.” 

We  know  him  to  be  an  elderly  man  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  wide  experience.  He  has  taught  school 
and  seen  much  of  lifb.  And  then  comes  another  man 
with  the  following : 

“It  was  the  silliest  statement  I  ever  saw.” 
Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  whether  this  man 


is  young  or  old.  whether  he  has  children  of  his  own, 
or  just  what  his  view  of  life  is.  It  only  shows  the 
wide  difference  of  opinion  regarding  this  matter  of 
education,  and  the  folly  of  trying  to  lay  down  any 
fixed  and  constant  rule  for  raising  a  child.  We  are 
told  of  a  case  where  a  boy  refused  to  go  to  high 
school  unless  he  was  paid  for  doing  it.  His  parents 
pay  him  $5  a  week  as  an  inducement  to  attend 
school.  To  most  of  us  that  will  seem  an  absurd 
waste  of  money,  yet  we  find  people  who  say  “That  is 
right ;  it  will  pay  to  keep  the  boy  in  school,  even  if  he 
doesn’t  want  to  go  !”  We  cannot  see  it  that  way.  We 
should  put  the  boy  at  work  if  possible.  We  cannot 
see  how  such  an  “education”  can  help  him,  and  his 
example  must  be  a  direct  injury  to  other  boys.  And 
yet,  what  sort  of  work  can  you  find  for  such  a  boy 
in  the  modern  town?  Those  of  us  who  can  look  back 
over  a  few  years  can  realize  what  has  dropped  out  of 
society  since  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  old-time 
“chores”  passed  out  of  life. 

* 

ONE  of  our  readers  asks  us  to  tell  him  the  ma- 
nurial  value  of  the  waste  from  a  licorice  fac¬ 
tory.  He  can  get  a  large  quantity  of  it  for  nothing. 
We  think  this  might  have  considerable  fertilizing 
value,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  anyone  who 
has  sampled  it,  either  by  analysis  or  by  practical 
use.  Such  wastes  are  often  to  be  obtained,  and 
where  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  the  only  safe 
plan  is  to  take  out  a  fair  sample,  a  mixture  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  heap,  and  have  it  analyzed  by 
some  good  chemist.  That  will  cost  a  few  dollars, 
but  it  is  the  only  safe  way  to  buy  such  fertilizing 
materials. 

* 

MANY  of  our  readers  will  have  some  cover  crop 
like  rye  or  vetch  to  plow  under  this  Spring. 
In  most  cases  they  will  put  a  chain  on  the  plow,  drag 
down  the  rye  and  throw  a  furrow  over  it.  This  is 
good,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  unless  the  rye  is  fully 
covered  and  then  packed  down  with  a  roller  or  heavy 
drag,  there  will  be  trouble.  Too  much  air  will  work 
in,  dry  out  the  soil  and  start  too  much  of  a  ferment. 
The  best  job  at  such  work  is  done  by  running  a  sharp 
disk  or  cutaway  harrow  over  the  cover  crop  before 
it  is  turned  under.  This  chops  the  green  crop  up 
more  or  less  fine,  and  then  when  it  is  plowed  the 
whole  thing  goes  under,  well  mixed  with  the  soil. 
The  disk  must  be  sharp  in  order  to  do  a  good  job, 
but  the  extra  work  will  pay. 

T  seems  true  that  California  and  some  Southern 
States  have  started  a  sort  of  propaganda  to  in¬ 
terest  white  farmers  and  gardeners  who  want  a 
change.  The  Japanese  laborers  are  reported  as  leav¬ 
ing  California,  while  thousands  of  negroes  have  left 
the  South.  Under  our  immigration  laws  these  losses 
cannot  be  supplied  from  Europe.  The  North  and 
East  must  provide  the  needed  labor.  Where  is  it  to 
come  from?  There  is  a  great  shortage  of  farm  help, 
as  it  is,  and  the  drain  away  to  the  cities  is  still  going 
on.  Can  a  farmer  or  farm  laborer  in  New  York 
hope  to  better  his  condition  permanentl3T  by  going 
to  the  Pacific  coast  or  to  the  Gulf  States?  That  is 
going  to  be  the  question,  and  we  advise  our  readers 
to  study  it  out  carefully  before  deciding.  The  prop¬ 
aganda  now  being  started  gives  but  one  side  of  the 
question.  Wait!  Do  not  make  any  snap  judgment 
until  3’ou  know  it  all. 


Brevities 

Charity  begins  at  home,  but  should  not  stay  there 
for  life. 

An  administrator  in  New  York  has  IS  months  in 
which  to  settle  an  estate. 

No  man  can  grow  strong  by  hiring  another  man  to 
swing  an  ax  or  a  pair  of  dumb-bells.  You  may  make 
money  that  way,  but  not  muscle. 

A  statement  about  treating  boils  was  recently  made 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  There  have  been  at  least  25  “cures” 
suggested  by  readers.  Some  of  them  are  justified  in  get¬ 
ting  warmed  up  over  a  “boil.” 

A  scientific  joker  in  Iowa  promised  to  give  a  starch 
factory  to  his  friend,  and  then  took  him  out  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  hill  of  cornstalks.  Then  he  showed 
that  the  stalks  were  making  starch  .as  fast  as  their 
green  leaves  could  work. 

A  friend  who  lives  in  Persia  sends  us  the  following 
exact  wording  of  a  telegram  which  he  received  on  the 
occasion  of  a  New  Year’s  party.  An  American  would 
have  kept  inside  the  10-word  limit  and  sent  “Congratu¬ 
lations,  long  life  and  happy  days,”  but  the  Persians  will¬ 
ingly  pay  for  all  this,  including  the  address :  “To  the 
highest  presence  of  General  Director  of  Finances,  His 
Glory  to  be  extended :  Owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  New 
Year,  I  beg  to  submit  my  purest  congratulations  to  the 
bright  presence  of  Provincial  Director  and  Her  High¬ 
ness  Honorable  Kbanim  (Madam).  And  desire  with 
sincere  heart  the  success  of  that  noble  and  honorable 
family.” 
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The  New  York  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society 

THE  Monroe  County  Branch  of  the  State  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  was  organized  at 
Rochester  on  Feb.  23.  The  blizzard  interfered  with 
the  attendance,  but  there  was  a  good  gathering  of 
substantial  people  present,  and  much  interest  was 
manifested.  The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  E.  W.  Brigham ;  vice-presidents,  G.  L. 
Quick  and  S.  King  Brown;  secretary,  T.  E.  Martin; 
treasurer,  Fred  L.  Hussey,  Irondequoit.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  committee  on  constitution  was  named  :  Frank 
Rowland,  Brighton ;  John  Fredericks,  Perrington ; 
Rev.  J.  A.  Foss,  Rush ;  H.  W.  Kingsbury,  Wheatland, 
and  C.  L.  Miller,  Irondequoit.  They  presented  the 
following  constitution,  which  was  promptly  adopted : 

ARTICLE  I — NAME 

The  name  of  this  organization  is  The  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

ARTICLE  II - OBJECTS  ' 

The  objects  of  the  society  are  (1)  the  preservation 
and  constructive  development  of  the  existing  schools 
in  common  school  districts  along  lines  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  taxpayers  and  patrons,  in  co-operation 
with  the  educational  authorities;  (2)  the  retention  of 
the  fundamentals  and  traditions  of  common  school  edu¬ 
cation  ;  (3)  the  promotion  of  the  convenience  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  pupils;  (4)  the  stimulation  of  interest  and 
pride  in  school  buildings  and  grounds;  (5)  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  tolerable  tax  rate  for  school  purposes  in 
the  State,  county  and  district  ;  (6)  appreciation  of  the 
necessity,  value  and  possibilities  of  the  one  and  two- 
room  school  in  the  open  country;  (7)  the  federation  of 
societies  having  similar  objects  that  exist  or  may  be 
formed  in  the  common  school  districts  of  said  county. 

ARTICLE  III — MEMBERSHIP 

Any  resident  of  a  common  school  district  in  said 
county  or .  a  taxpayer  therein  is  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship. 

ARTICLE  IV — OFFICERS 

The  officers  shall  be  a  president,  two  vice-presidents, 
a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  and  an  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  composed  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  towns  of 
said  county.  Such  officers  and  committee  shall  serve 
without  compensation  and  shall  constitute  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  of  this  society  in  any  matter  within  the  ob¬ 
jects  thereof  and  not  inconsistent  with  this  constitution 
or  a  duly  passed  resolution  of  the  society. 

ARTICLE  V — DUES 

The  dues  shall  be  25  cents  per  year,  payable  at  the 
time  of  joining,  and  thereafter  at  the  annual  meetings. 
The.  treasurer  shall  remit  to  the  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  five 
cents  for  every  paying  member  thereof,  and  one-half  of 
the  amount  received  from  any  society  having  similar 
objects  in  common  school  districts  in  said  county.  The 
vote  of  any  member  in  default  in  payment  shall  be  re¬ 
jected  at  any  meeting,  if  challenged  for  that  cause. 
ARTICLE  VI - MEETINGS 

Annual  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday 
of  January  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  a  place  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  president,  or,  in  default  of  such  designa¬ 
tion,  by  the  executive  committee.  Other  meetings  may 
be  called  by  the  president  or  by  five  members  of  the 
executive  committee.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
any  meeting  shall  be  given  by  publication  in  two  Roch¬ 
ester  newspapers,  and  by  mail  to  every  member  whose 
dues  are  paid. 

ARTICLE  VII — AMENDMENTS 
This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  whose  dues  are  paid,  provided 
notice  of  such  amendment  is  included  in  the  notice  of 
the  meeting. 

This  constitution  may  serve  as  a  model  for  other- 
country  organizations  which  are  being  formed 
throughout  the  State.  As  will  be  seen,  the  objects  of 
this  organization  are  not  destructive,  but  in  every 
way  constructive.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  any 
resident  of  a  rural  county  should  not  join  this  society 
and  help  create  a  better  spirit  among  our  country 
people.  This  is  open  to  all,  whether  they  believe  in 
the  proposed  school  bill  or  not. 


Will  the  Committee  of  21  Answer? 

The  labors  of  this  so-called  Committee  of  Twenty-one 
to  investigate  rural  school  methods  has  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  peculiarities  of  their  methods  I  would  like 
to  have  explained. 

Why  have  they  taken  isolated  eases  in  poorer  sections 
of  the  State  where  the  schools  may  be  inferior,  as  the 
standard  of  work  done  in  all  the  rural  schools?  Because 
a  few  have  gone  astray  are  we  all  to  be  chastised?  In 
investigating  the  effects  of  neglect,  have  they  delved 
down  deeply  enough  into  the  causes? 

We  have  a  State  syllabus  for  grading  our  rural 
schools ;  examinations  sent  from  Albany ;  courses  of 
study,  with  additional  supplementary  work  recommend¬ 
ed  ;  "pamphlets  for  nature  work,  and  agricultural  State 
College  at  Cornell  for  reference ;  State  assistance  in 
securing  libraries ;  medical  board  of  examination,  State 
officials  galore  ;  wre  are  taxed  to  support  all  this.  Has 
our  committee  examined  these  departments  spoken  of  as 
to  efficiency? 

What  I  should  like  to  know  is  this :  If  our  present 
laws  and  equipments  are  not  enforced,  why  should  we 
have  faith  in  any  new  ones  these  comparative  strangers 
prescribe? 

Where  is  the  fault?  Can  they  tell  us  if  the  chosen 
school  commissioners  are  made  to  carry  out  the  work 
prescribed  in  Albany?  Are  the  normal  schools  giving 
equal  training  to  all  students  for  rural  as  well  as 
graded  school  work?- 

Have  they  investigated  the  workings  of  the  State 
Medical  Department  for  schools,  and  the  methods  used 
to  decide  on  what  maps,  text  books  and  apparatus  shall 
be  used?  Who  marks  the  Regents’  tests?  Why  are 
some  standard  works  not  permitted  in  libraries  the 
State  aids  in  providing?  Why  has  not  the  State  en- 
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forced  the  grading  of  rural  schools,  and  normal  schools 
trained  teachers  to  do  it? 

Let  them  give  all  assistance  to  neglected  schools  with 
material  now  supposed  to  be  provided,  instead  of  wan¬ 
tonly  wasting  the  entire  rural  educational  structure  we 
now  have  for  a  phantom.  Personally  it  seems  to  me 
that  school  commissioners  should  be  compelled  to  use  the 
material  we  now  have.  Does  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Albany  need  Spring  housecleaning? 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  t.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  questions  are  submitted  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee.  They  are  being  asked  by  country 
people.  There  has  been  some  complaint  that  friends  of 
the  school  bill  are  not  permitted  to  talk.  Here  is  their 
chance. 


A  Goodj  School;  We  Did  It  Ourselves 

If  every  one-room  schoolhouse  in  the  State  meant  as 
much  in  pleasure  and  profit  and  the  creation  of  a  com¬ 
munity  spirit  as  does  the  little  red  schoolhouse  in  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  5,  town  of  Williamson.  N.  Y.,  no  State  school 
officer,  no  matter  how  autocratic,  would  have  the  face 
to  suggest  that  they  be  closed.  It  happened  on  the 
13th  (not  on  Friday) — on  the  13th  of  February  of  last 
year — the  residents  in  this  district  held  their  first  com¬ 
munity  meeting  in  their  schoolhouse.  They  did  it 
themselves  ;  that  is  why  it  was  such  a  success. 

The  trustee,  the  teacher  and  the  writer  planned  the 
first  program  of  songs,  readings  and  recitations,  and 
sent  word  around  by  the  children  of  the  school  that 
there  was  to  be  a  community  social  meeting  and  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  schoolhouse.  Fifty-five  people  came  to 
the  first  meeting — we  had  to  borrow  chairs  to  seat  them 
all — and  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  plan  by  vot- 


A  Satisfactory  “ Little  Red  Schoolhouse" 

* 

ing  to  continue  the  meetings  through  February  and 
March,  having  meetings  every  two  weeks. 

At  each  meeting  a  committee  of  three  is  appointed  to 
have  charge  of  the  program  for  the  following  meeting. 
This  gave  us  a  varied  program.  One  evening  the  local 
Red  Cross  nurse  gave  a  talk  on  her  work  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  with  some  suggestions  to  the  mothers  as  to  proper 
nutrition,  etc.  One  evening  a  local  church  society  put 
on  a  little  play  ;  a  local  pastor  spoke  one  evening,  and 
one  evening  we  had  a  question  box.  One  of  the  sur¬ 
prising  things  brought  out  by  the  question  box  was  the 
number  of  questions  having  to  do  with  the  improvement 
of  the  school  and  the  school  property,  indicating  that 
the  meetings  had  developed  an  interest  and  a  pride  in 
the  local  school,  not  only  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
children  in  school,  but  also  of  those  who  had  none. 

At  the  last  meeting  in  March  it  was  decided  to  have 
no  further  meetings  until  the  time  for  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  May.  A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
have  charge  of  the  preparations  for  that  meeting,  and 
they  were  asked  to  plan  a  picnic  supper  for  that  even¬ 
ing.  Yes,  you’ve  guessed  it.  It  was  the  banner  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  year,  with  about  80  present,  and  only  two  or 
three  of  the  voters  of  the  district  absent.  A  record 
breaker. 

Our  building  is  located  three  miles  from  the  village 
of  Williamson  and  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Pult- 
neyville.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting  it  stood  in  the 
center  of  its  lot  facing— and  too  close  to — the  junction 
of  two  highways.  At  the  annual  meeting  we  voted  to 
move  it  to  one  corner  of  the  lot,  put  a  wall  under  it, 
with  basement,  re-clapboard  and  repaint  with  a  good 
coat  of  red  paint,  and  refinish  the  interior  so  far  as 
necessary.  This  increased  the  tax  rate  by  five  mills, 
but  no  one  objected  to  the  increase  because  all  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  improvements  it  had  secured. 

We  started  our  meetings  earlier  this  year,  beginning 
the  middle  of  January,  and  are  having  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  about  65,  leaving  standing  room  only.  So 
now  we  have  under  consideration  the  removal  of  the 
stove  to  the  basement,  putting  a  jacket  around  it  and 
calling  it  a  furnace,  thus  getting  more  room  and  a  better 
heating  system. 

Naturally,  when  it  was  reported  that  there  was  on 
foot  a  move  to  take  from  us  the  control  of  our  school 
and  possibly  close  it  entirely,  our  people,  after  having 
the  Downing  bill  explained  to  them,  demanded  its  de¬ 
feat,  and  secured  meetings  in  seven  neighboring  dis¬ 
tricts  for  which  they  furnished  a  speaker  to  discuss  the 
bill,  getting  in  all  about  300  voters  back  of  a  petition 
to  our  representatives,  asking  them  to  vote  against  the 
bill. 

In  the  matter  of  education  our  school  is  proving  its 
right  to  exist.  We  sent  three  children  to  the  local  high 
school  last  Fall,  and  they  have  taken  their  places  among 
the  first  six  in  their  average  marks.  Another  has  been 
leading  the  village  eighth  grade  and  entered  high  the 
middle  of  the  year,  and  will  doubtless  give  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  himself  there. 

We  have  proven  to  our  own  satisfaction  that  in  spite 
of  the  absolute  monarchical  government  which  con¬ 
trols  our  schools,  in  spite  of  the  faults  which  we  know 
exist  in  the  present  system,  it  still  remains  true  that 
we  can  have  in  the  rural  districts  under  the  present  law 
just  as  good  schools  as  we  ourselves  demand.  c.  P.  F. 


Not  Too  Much  Milk 

W.  C.  Logan's  article  on  page  323.  urging  dairymen 
to  stop  producing  surplus  milk,  is  all  wrong.  We  are 
not  making  too  much  milk.  The  so-called  surplus  milk 
is  simply  milk  over  vvhat  is  wanted  in  the  fluid  market, 
and  is  used  in  making  butter,  cheese,  condensed  and 
other  milk  products  that  are  wanted  and  used  by  every¬ 
one.  It  is  all  right  to  weed  out  the  poor  cows,  but  all 
we  need  is  all  to  co-operate  to  take  care  of  the  so- 
called  surplus  milk.  The  pooling  plan  is  the  only  way 
I  know  of  at  present.  george  rote. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


As  One  Man  Sees  It 

During  the  recent  discussion  about  milk,  consider¬ 
able  has  been  saul  about  a  “surplus.”  Don’t  you  think 
this  word  has  been  misused  a  great  deal  by  using  it  to 
befog  the  real  issue?  That  is,  pay  the  farmer  his  price 
for  all  his  milk. 

“Surplus?”  There  is  no  such  animal.  How  can 
there  be?  Doesn't  this  country  import  thousands  and 
thousands  of  pounds  of  butter  yearly  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  were  a  fairly  well-bred  dog  to  see  it  in  the 
making  might  he  not  feel  deathly  sick?  Think  of  the 
sanitary  standards  of  these  foreign  countries;  think  of 
the  labor  they  use;  think  of  the  price  they  pay  for  that 
labor;  and  think  of  the  fact  that  you  have  not  informed 
your  Congressman  to  keep  that  butter  out ! 

And  too,  is  not  milk  the  basic  fluid  from  which  milk 
sugar,  dried  milk,  powdered  milk,  condensed  milk,  evap¬ 
orated  milk,  cheese  of  all  kinds,  are  made?  And  do  not 
these  products  command  fancy  prices  on  the  retail  mar¬ 
ket?  Buy  them  and  see!  Away  with  that  “surplus” 
— there  is  no  such  animal!  wm.  g.  millfr 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Would  He  Have  A  Fair  Chance? 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  articles  about  the  In¬ 
diana  man  coming  East',  and  have  a  slightly  different 
problem  myself,  coming  here  from  California  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  past  few  years  we  have  rented  a  large  farm  with 
option  of  buying  for  $5,500,  paying  $500  cash  rent  in 
advance.  If  we  take  up  the  option  we  shall  have  to  pay 
$1,000  down  and  not  less  than  $250  per  year  ;  mortgage 
to  run  for  five  years,  we  pay  recording  of  mortgage  tax 
Taxes  on  farm  were  about  $200  last  year.  I  have  four 
children  ;  two  are  old  enough  to  help  a  little  with  the 
work.  We  are  selling  A  grade  milk,  about  two  cans 
daily.  We  raised  15  acres  corn,  15  acres  buckwheat, 
nine  acres  oats,  cut  90  loads  hay.  Have  10  cows  (10 
heifers  which  we  would  have  to  sell  to  make  payment), 
40  sheep,  brood  sow,  and  work  horses.  The  farm 
known  as  a  good  one,  though  hilly,  and  the  pasture  for 
outside  cattle  brought  nearly  $200  last  year.  It  has 
been  in  same  family  for  a  long  time.  Barns  will  need 
shingling  before  long,  and  fences  are  rather  poor.  There 
is  no  silo.  From  your  experience  with  such  things, 
would  we  have  a  fair  chance  for  success  to  go  ahead  and 
make  a  payment,  or  have  an  auction  and  sell  stock  and 
equipment,  fhen  get  another  job  working  by  the  month? 

New  York. 

LW  men  would  care  to  venture  a  definite  opinion 
on  an  unseen  proposition  of  this  sort.  It  is  as 
much  a  question  of  family  as  of  a  farm.  With  so 
little  working  capital  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  sell 
the  heifers  in  order  to  make  the  first  payment,  you 
are  taking  a  chance  on  paying  for  the  farm  with  the 
amount  of  stock  you  have.  You  need  more  capital  to 
buy  better  equipment  or  tide  you  over  a  period  of 
sickness  or  loss.  The  annual  cash  charges  and  pay¬ 
ments  will  amount  to  at  least  $700.  The  amount  of 
stock  you  are  carrying  will  not  give  you  a  large 
enough  income  to  take  care  of  this  and  pay  the  usual 
running  expenses.  You  need  extra  capital  to  give 
an  income  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  farm.  It  is 
dangerous  business  to  make  a  payment  which  re¬ 
duces  working  capital  so  low  unless  you  can  get 
terms  which  will  protect  you  and  enable  you  to  get 
past  a  failure  to  make  a  payment  without  losing  the 
farm.  We  have  seen  so  many  lose  their  homes 
through  lack  of  capital  at  just  the  critical  time  that 
we  cannot  advise  such  a  struggle.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  men  who  have  worked  out  of  such  condi¬ 
tions  so  as  finally  to  own  the  farm,  but  it  would 
have  to  be  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  strength 
and  the  best  of  good  fortune  to  do  it. 


Your  Boy  and  a  Training  Camp 

My  boy.  age  16%  years,  wants  to  go  to  the  training 
camp  next  August — the  annual  30-day  affair  held  at 
“strategic  points”  throughout  the  country.  To  let  him 
go  seems  to  me  to  be  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  ene¬ 
my,  the  militant  party,  to  say  nothing  of  training  the 
boy  to  be  “hard-boiled.”  Is  there  any  good  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  month’s  stay  at  one  of  these  camps?  I 
hear  of  bayonet  drills,  where  they  teach  the  boys  to 
drive  the  bayonet  through  a  dummy,  the  practice  being 
carried  on  in  the  most  realistic  manner  possible,  the 
boys  yelling  like  fiends  and  being  encouraged  to  work 
themselves  into  a  veritable  frenzy.  Where  can  I  get  a 
fair  statement  of  the  net  result  of  this  training  (30 
days)  on  the  average  boy?  father. 

HAT  seems  a  good  subject  to  present  to  the  great 
parliament  of  our  readers,  and  we  do  so  here¬ 
with.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  Usually  our  folks 
are  level-headed  over  such  things,  and  their  judg¬ 
ment  is  worth  while.  For  ourselves  we  would  not 
send  a  boy  to  such  “training.”  The  material  ad¬ 
vantages  of  exercise  and  learning  to  care  for  himself 
might  help  the  boy,  but  the  spirit  and  the  “hard- 
boiled”  part  do  not  suit  us. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

“For  Sale  or  Rent” 

Placarded,  branded,  set  for  show, 

It  shrinks  a  little  from  the  street 
Where  all  day  long  the  traders  meet 
And  all  day  long  the  buyers  go  ; 

Where  on  an  hour  soon  or  late 
Some  restless  seeker,  bargain-bent, 

Will  touch  the  gray,  reluctant  gate 
And  read,  "For  Sale  or  Rent.” 

The  curve  of  last  year’s  lonely  nest 
Waits  for  the  glad  returning  wings; 
Shoreward,  for  port,  a  kind  wave  brings 
The  empty  shell  upon  its  breast ; 

But  this,  that  harbored  souls,  must  bide 
The  stranger’s  pleasure :  marked  “A 
Home” — 

Yea,  pledged  to  fling  its  portals  wide 
When  stranger-feet  shall  come. 

And  old.  so  old  !  It  almost  seems 

As  though  there  flitted,  shadow-wise, 
Across  the  window’s  shuttered  eyes 
•Sweet  faces  fashioned  out  of  dreams; 

As  though,  did  one  but  know  the  call, 

A  sudden  lifted  word  would  bring 
Glad  children  round  the  corner  wall, 
Answering,  rollicking. 

What  if  it  be  not  tenantless? 

What  if  the  gentle  people  stay 
In  some  immortal  guise  away 
Among  the  rooms  they  used  to  bless? 

Then,  for  the  remnant  of  its  age. 

Not  they  who  take  nor  they  who  lease 
May  touch  the  perfect  heritage 
Of  its  abiding  peace. 

— Nancy  Byrd  Turner  in 
Youth’s  Companion. 

* 

Oxe  of  our  friends,  who  lives  in  an 
old-fashioned  farmhouse,  has  been  dec¬ 
orating  a  small  sitting  room  in  rather  an 
unusual  style.  The  walls  are  kalsomined 
a  soft  pale  lavender  shade,  while  the 
woodwork  is  painted  apple  green.  The 
furniture  is  painted  black,  with  cushions 
and  table  scarf  of  chintz  combining 
mauve  and  green  shades.  It  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  room,  both  unusual  and  artistic.  Ap¬ 
ple  green  woodwork  may  be  used  very 
prettily  in  a  bedroom  with  pale  gray 
walls. 

I’ouxg  people  setting  up  housekeeping 
with  everything  new  can  follow  modern 
ideas  in  furniture  and  decoration,  but 
very  often  the  bride  whose  new  home  is 
on  a  farm  must  begin  with  an  old  house 
that  is  not  at  all  in  accord  with  her  own 
taste,  or  in  harmony  with  her  household 
possessions.  In  such  a  case  she  must  ar¬ 
range  her  rooms  as  well  as  circumstances 
permit,  and  hope  that  the  time  will  come 
when  she  can  consult  here  own  taste. 
Dark  and  dingy -looking  rooms  are  not 
only  discouraging  themselves,  but  they 
do  affect  one’s  mental  outlook.  But  one 
must  remember  that  comfort  is  the  first 
requisite  in  a  hard-working  home,  and  a 
man  who  finds  a  roomy,  comfortable  chair, 
close  to  a  clear,  bright  light,  waiting  for 
him  at  the  end  of  a  tiring  day,  will  pay 
no  attention  to  any  ugly  or  faded  wall- 
paper.  Another  thing  the  beginning 
housekeeper  should  remember  is  the  un¬ 
wisdom  of  skimping  on  beds  and  bedding. 
Poor  springs,  thin,  hard  mattresses  and 
insufficient  coverings  are  met  with  more 
often  than  one  would  suppose,  and  the 
lack  of  comfortable  rest  is  lowering  to 
morale  and  physical  efficiency.  A  really 
comfortable  bed  means  more  to  the  hard- 
worked  body  than  “best”  china  or  rich 
upholstery. 

We  wish  that  every  beginning  house¬ 
keeper  within  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  could 
start  this  'Spring  with  a  well-arranged 
and  convenient  home,  decorated  and  fur¬ 
nished  in  accordance  with  her  own  taste. 
But  that  is  impossible  in  a  great  many 
cases,  where  young  people  start  on  a 
rented  place,  or  share  the  family  home. 
We  hope  in  such  cases  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  affection  will  make  up  for 
any  deficiencies  in  household  decoration, 
for  the  most  beautiful  home  is  that  where 
love  is. 


The  Useful  Clinic  Thermometer 

“Mother  Bee”  speaks  of  the  handy 
home  remedies  and  the  help  a  mother  mav 
be  to  the  busy  country  doctor  in  Winter 
time,  if  she  has  a  few  simple  remedies. 
May  I  suggest  the  clinic  thermometer?  A 
very  good  one  may  be  purchased  for  $1 
or  $1.25,  and  with  care  will  last  for  years. 
As  a  rule  the  first  thing  the  doctor  does, 
on  arrival,  is  to  take  the  patient’s  tem¬ 
perature  and  pulse.  If  he  is  consulted  by 
telephone  he  will  inquire  about  the  fever. 


Often  one  can  save  a  visit  from  the  doc¬ 
tor  if  it  is  possible  to  report  by  telephone 
the  progress  of  the  fever. 

MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


Canned  Blackberry  Recipes 


During  late  Winter  when  dessert  ma¬ 
terial  becomes  quite  a  problem,  one  can 
find  a  variety  in  the  following  recipes, 
obtaining  two  desserts,  as  can  be  seen, 
from  a  quart  of  canned  blackberries. 

Blackberry  Pie. — Strain  the  juice  from 
a  quart  can  of  blackberries,  line  a  medi¬ 
um  sized  pie  pan  with  short  crust.  Put 
the  berries  into  it,  add  three-fourths  of  a 
cup  of  sugar,  bits  of  butter,  and  sprinkle 
with  cinnamon.  Cover  with  upper  crust 
and  bake  20  minutes  in  a  brisk  oven. 

Blackberry  Jelly.  —  To  the  juice 
strained  from  a  quart  can  of  blackberries, 
add  an  equal  amount  of  sugar  and  one- 
half  lemon,  thinly  sliced  with  rind  on. 
Boil  20  minutes. 

Tutti  Frutti  Pie. — One  cup  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  butter,  three  eggs,  one  cup 
boiling  blackberry  juice,  one  tablespoon 
cornstarch.  Dissolve  the  cornstarch  in  a 
little  cold  juice  or  water,  then  stir  it  into 
the  boiling  juice.  Cream  the  butter  and 
sugar,  then  pour  over  them  the  hot  mix¬ 
ture  ;  cool,  add  one  egg  and  two  yolks, 
beat  well  and  bake  without  upper  crust. 
Beat  the  remaining  egg  white  stiff,  add 
two  heaping  tablespoons  of  sugar,  cover 
the  top  of  the  pie  and  brown  in  the  oven. 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1970.  Girls’  dress, 
front  panel  and  sAirt 
fo  r  m  i  n  g  pockets 
with  side  sections, 
back  in  one  piece 
with  kimono  sleeves 
having  seams  at 
shoulders.  Sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  10  years 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
30-in.  material,  with 
1  yd.  contrasting 
material  for  trim¬ 
ming.  20  cents. 


apron  dress,  with 
kimono  sleeves, 
pockets  and  sash. 
Can  be  made  with¬ 
out  sleeves  and  used 
as  apron.  Sizes  2, 
4,  6  and  8  years. 

Size  4  years  re¬ 
quires  lJ/2  yds.  of 
36-in.  material.  20 
cents. 


2018.  One  -  piece 
dress,  with  converti¬ 
ble  collar,  long  fit¬ 
ted  or  bell  sleeves, 
and  perforated  for 
trimming  bands;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  in.  bust. 
Size  38  requires  3% 
yds.  of  30  to  40-in. 
material.  20  cents. 


1819.  Boys’  jump¬ 
er  suit,  with  a  sep¬ 
arate  blouse  having 
long  or  short 
sleeves.  Sizes  2,  3 
and  4  years.  Size  3 
years  requires  2^ 
yds.  of  32  to  36-in. 
material.  20  cents. 


Dutch  Pie. — One  cup  of  canned  black¬ 
berries,  after  the  juice  is  strained  out, 
one  cup  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  one  cup  thick 
sweet  cream,  one  teaspoon  of  cinnamon. 
Line  a  pie  pan  with  a  nice  crust.  Put  in 
the  berries,  beat  the  yolks  of  the  two 
eggs  with  the  sugar,  cream  and  cinna¬ 
mon,  pour  over  the  berries  and  bake  until 
the  custard  sets  ;  remove  from  oven,-  add 
meringue  made  of  the  two  egg  whites 
beaten  stiff  and  sweetened  with  sugar. 
Brown  nicely  in  the  oven. 

MRS.  G.  E.  M’CALMONT. 


Glass  Cooking  Dishes 

The  girls  gave  me  a  set  of  the  thick 
glass  cooking  dishes  for  Christmas,  and  I 
like  them  first-rate  for  baking  apples  and 
puddings.  They  save  so  much  dish  wash¬ 
ing,  for  they  look  well  enough  to  put  right 
on  the  table.  I  always  rinse  them  out  in 
hot  water  to  warm  them  up  a  bit  before 
putting  them  into  a  hot  oven,  and  slip 
them  in  real  easily ;  it  strikes  me  as 
safer. 

The  pie  plates  are  especially  handy  be¬ 
cause  nothing  .sticks  to  them,  and  a  piece 
of  pie  slips  out  so  easily,  even  custard 
pie.  M.  H. 


Colgate’s 

Cashmere  Bouquet 
Soap— 25c 


Colgate’s 

"Handy  Grip”  Shaving 
Stick— 36c 


Colgate’s— 

Safe  for  a  Lifetime 

SAFETY  is  the  important  thing  to  con¬ 
sider  in  your  dental  cream.  A  gritty 
dentifrice  may  clean  with  greater  speed 
than  Colgate’s— so  would  an  emery  wheel. 
Grit  scrapes  teeth  clean — but  it  also 
scrapes  enamel. 

Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is  a  safe, 
common-sense  dentifrice  for  which  no 
“cure-all”  claims*  are  made.  It  contains 
no  grit  to  scratch  your  thin  tooth  enamel 
— no  strong  drugs. 

It  “Washes”  and  Polishes  —  Does  Not 
Scratch  or  Scour.  The  taste  of  Colgate’s 
is  so  pleasant  that  children  use  it  regu¬ 
larly  and  willingly.  The  Colgate  habit  is 
a  safe  health  and  beauty  habit  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  form  as  soon  as  teeth  appear. 


Colgate’a 

Rapid-Shave  Cream 
36c 

Farm  Folks  know 
the  Name  “Colgate” 


Colgate’s  is  on  sale  today  at  your  favorite 
store — 25c  for  the  large  tube. 

*The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  in  the  book, 
GOOD  TEETH  (Keep  Well  Series,  No.  13),  page 
14,  says:  “No  medicine  has  ever  been  suggested 
which  will  cure  pyorrhea,  and  the  sooner  this  fact 
is  recognized  by  both  dentist  and  patient,  the  better 
for  all  concerned.  ” 

COLGATE  &.  CO. 

Established  1806 


on  Toilet  Articles 
corresponds  to 
‘Sterling”  on  Silver 


Truth  in  Advertising 
Implies  Honesty 
in  Manufacture 


CLEANS 
TEETH  THt  RIGHT 
v  WAY 


OWe  IODINE 
IONTMENT 

The  marvelous  external  remedy  which 
gives  lasting  relief  from  Goitre,  Swollen 
Glands,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Chilblains, 
Boils,  Skin  Troubles. 

At  your  druggist’s,  or  we  will 
send  you  2  tubes,  C.  0,  D„  lor  $1 
HALOGEN  LABORATORY,  AMITYVILLE,  N.  Y. 


RADIO- 

SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

TIMES  Sp.  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO  inc 
MAIL  ORDER  DEPT. 

1745  BROADWAY  aH  56  th  STREET 
NEW  YORK, N  Y. 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  [N DIGESTION 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 

254  and  75 4  Packages  Everywhere 


£11111111111  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  111111111113 

1  POWER  WASHER  1 


—  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  — 

—  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  _ 

—  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  = 

“  other  styles,  also  special  introductory  offer.  — 

=  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  — 

^1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 !  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  r. 


\  *  I  saved 

'•  about  S?5  on 
my  Kalamazoo 
i  furnace,”— says 
l*\  John  Straub  of 
-S,  Eaaton,  Pa. 


You  supply 
thefuel— I’ll  supply 
the  furnace  to  heat  your 
home  on  30  days’  trial— 
with  the  finest  quality  fur¬ 
nace  on  earth — direct  from 
factory-to-you  at  a  big 
saving  in  price. 


$10.00  DOWN— Easy  Payments 

Kalamazoo  furnaces  heat  any  size  home.  Burn  any  fuel 
— soft  coal,  hard  coal,  coke,  wood,  lignite,  etc.  Easy  to  in¬ 
stall.  Fit  any  cellar  ceiling  height.  Pipe  or  pipeless  instal¬ 
lation.  Write  for  our  New  Catalog  showing  All  Styles 
and  Sizes  at  Factory-to-You  Prices.  Quick  shipment, 
W.  S.  DEWING  “The  Direct  to  You  Man” 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

165  W.  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  K&l&nvazoe 

-St.'SKc?  Direct  to  You 


50  Years 
of 

Candy* 

Making 


Fine  Candies 

at  Lowest  Prices 
by  Mail 

You  can  effect  big  savings  by  ordering 
New  York’s  most  famous  confections 
direct  by  parcel  post.  Every  morsel  de¬ 
liciously  good,  and  backed  by  LOFT’S 
50-year  reputation  for  purity.  Daily 
shipments  to  all  parts  of  U.  S.  A.  insure 
absolute  freshness. 

Catalog  sent  FREE 

You  will  find  a  sweet  to  suit  your  taste  and 
lowest  prices  to  suit  your  purse 
in  the  new  LOFT  catalog. 
Send  for  it  today.  Save  money 
and  enjoy  better  candy. 


LOFT,  400  Broome  St. 

Dept,  101  NEW  YORK 


Y 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  an 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Be  su-e  to  send  for  freeloom  book.  It 
toll,  all  aboutweavimr  and  ourwonder- 
fully  low-priced,  eaailr-operar-d looms. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  488Factery  St .  BOONVILLE,  N.Y 


Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 
Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proven  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacideater  of 
Salicylicacid. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Letters  of  an  Indiana  Farmer 

I  have  been  re-reading,  for  the  nth 
time,  the  one  novel  of  E.  P.  Roe  that  ever 
appealed  to  me — “Nature’s  Serial  Story.” 
It  charmed  my  childhood,  in  the  stacks 
of  old  magazines  carefully  preserved  up¬ 
stairs  ;  it  is  only  now  that  it  receives 
a  slightly  amused,  though  kindly,  criti¬ 
cism.  The  exquisite  illustrations  by  Gib¬ 
son  (W.  II.,  not  C.  D.)  that  went  with 
it  had  much  to  do  with  its  lasting  charm. 
By  comparison  with  modern  novels,  the 
household  management  in  this  story  is 
delightfully  vague  and  idealistic,  consid¬ 
ering  that  it  is  really  a  tale  of  a  country 
home.  But  what  causes  amusement,  not 
unmixed  with  horror,  is  the  number  of 
stoves  and  fireplaces  provided  for  this 
family  of  10,  beside  two  impersonal  maids 
and  a  general  factotum  called  Black 
Abram.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  lost  count 
of  the  fires,  as  also  of  the  rooms,  suspect¬ 
ing  that  some  of  the  later  were  called  by 
two  names ;  but  they  were  numerous 
enough  to  provoke  a  gasp,  even  though 
there  were  “miles  of  woodland”  about, 
for  wood  does  not  get  itself  into  the  fire. 
And  it  was  twelve  below  zero  on  the  open¬ 
ing  night  of  the  story  ! 

Twelve  below,  and  no  modern  heating ! 
W!e  have  had  it  once  already  this  Win¬ 
ter,  and  shall  repeat  the  dose  tonight, 
unless  the  wind  changes.  And  it  is  no 
situation  for  a  writer  of  idealistic  farm 
stuff!  Just  now  there  are  four  eoal-and- 
wood  fires  going  in  this  house,  with  oil 
in  the  cellar,  and  we  have  neither  large 
families,  nor  a  guest,  nor  an  invalid, 
nor  servants.  It  is  not  efficiency — but 
what  else  can  we  do?  The  bachelor 
cousin  is  vowing  by  all  the  powers  that 
be  that  he  will  have  a  heating  plant  next 
Winter,  if  he  has  to  do  without  a  flivver! 
His  cousin  cannot  go  so  far  as  that,  but 
it  heads  the  list  of  wishes. 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  have  house 
plants  as  I  want  them,  under  present 
conditions.  I  had  not  many,  but  lost  all 
but  two,  when  the  first  12  below  tobog¬ 
ganed  in  from  the  Northwest  without 
notice.  My  precious  Hoya,  which  began 
life  in  Vermont,  and  a  Gardenia,  were 
saved,  not  being  with  the  others;  but 
I  cared  for  those  two  like  babies,  or  too- 
early  lambs;  carried  them  around, 
wrapped  them  up,  put  them  on  the  man¬ 
tel,  put  them  in  a  tight  box — did  every¬ 
thing  but  take  them  to  bed  with  me.  Now 
it  is  all  to  do  over  again — how  long? 
A  friend  in  town  has  a  young  Christmas 
cactus  for  me,  but  I  am  afraid  to  bring 
it  out. 

Earl  has  been  making  tree  guards 
of  galvanized  screen  wire — not  as  soon 
as  they  were  needed ,  the  rabbits  got 
some  expensive  bites.  The  hardware 
men,  old  acquaintances,  joked  about  the 
purchase  of  the  screening,  asking  if  flies 
were  bothering.  There  is  absolutely  no 
end  to  the  repairs  needed  on  this  place. 
And  some  of  the  “big  farmers”  couldn’t 
see  what  I  would  have  for  a.  hand  to  do! 

I  have  just  acquired  a  fine  family  of 
pigs,  from  an  auction  on  a  place  where 
the  stock  had  miserable  care — horses  out¬ 
side,  wearing  fur  six  inches  long;  no 
barn  worth  mentioning  for  cows  and 
calf  (what  barn  there  was  stabled  tbe 
flivver,  and  it  had  been  allowed  to  freeze.) 
There  was  the  merest  hutch  for  the  pigs, 
and  nothing  but  corn  to  feed  to  anything. 
But  this  sow  had  good  blood,  and  was 
able  to  maintain  her  family  of  10  under 
such  adverse  circumstances,  so  they 
seemed  worth  transplanting.  At  least 
they  will  have  a  more  varied  diet  here,  a 
tight  little  house  ,and  plenty  of  bedding. 
I  was  impatient  to  get  them  home  before 
this  cold  wave,  and  Earl’s  father  brought 
them  this  morning  in  his  truck.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  tight  little  houses — a  neighbor  had 
the  harrowing  experience  of  cremating  a 
nice  litter  of  pigs  and  injuring  the  mother 
when  he  left  an  oil  heater  in  their  tigh* 
little  house  and  went  to  town. 

The  “wave”  has  passed  on,  as  all  waves 
do,  given  time  enough.  It  left  behind 
a  deposit  of  coughs  and  colds,  chapped 
skin  and  brittle  nails.  Now  we  have 
mild  weather,  and  mud,  which  suits  me 
better,  for  we  womenfolks  can  keep  out 
of  it,  mostly.  I  don’t  know  whether  the 
roads  are  thawed  clear  through  or  not; 
that  happened  in  March  last  year,  with 
dire  results.  This  past  Summer  and 
Fall  the  State  roads  received  a  heavy  coat 
of  washed  gravel,  shipped  in,  as  the 
gravel  near  here  is  not  very  good.  So 
fnr,  these  State  roads  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  We  knew,  when  we  struggled 
to  keep  an  “even  keel”  going  through 
that  fresh  gravel  last  Fall,  that  we 
would  appreciate  it  later. 

The  magazines  and  papers  are  bloom¬ 
ing  with  garden  stuff,  but  the  catalogs 
come  in  slowly.  That  is  provoking,  if  one 
really  wants  to  order  early,  and  holds  up 
all  orders,  waiting  to  see  what  some  fav¬ 
orite  seedsman  is  offering.  The  roses 
look  sick.  I  have  not  felt  equal  to  the 
task  of  finding  out  how  much  life  is 
left ;  too  much  rank  growth  late  in  the 
Fall.  I  am  afraid. 

There  are  several  tempting  auctions  in 
the  next  week,  but  We  are  not  letting  our¬ 
selves  be  tempted  much.  Lulu  and  Earl 
have  sent  the  passage  money  for  her 
father,  and  are  economizing  accordingly. 
And  anybody  wrho  has  ever  tried  to  bring 
up  a  rundown  place  knows  what  I  spend 
money  for.  My  renter’s  wife  has  just 
had  an  operation  and  two  weeks  in  the 
hospital,  and  the  profits  of  many  months’ 
farming  can  take  wings  in  such  a  case. 
It  makes  us  realize  the  actual  commer¬ 
cial  value  of  health,  e.  m.  c. 
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WHITE  HOUSE 

COFFEE 


Double  Package — Double  Sealed 


More  Good  Things  are 
said  about  .WHITE  House 
Coffee  than  of  any  other 
brand  on  the  market. 

And  that’s  TRUE. 


IN  1.  3  AND  S  LBS.,  ONLY 
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The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

dust  one  ol  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  rom- 
prises  a  4,  4X2  oi  5  loot  Iron  enamelled  roll  run 
batli  tnl>,  one  19  inch  toll  rim  enamelled  Hat' 
pack  lavatory,  amt  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
vatet  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  peat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M  SE1DENBERG  CO..  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.  Bei  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  V.  C. 


that  cough 

before  it  bepins- 
take  ,  5 

SCOTTS 
EMULSION 


right  now  to  nourish  the 
system  and  to  build  up 
strength  and  resistance. 

Scott  &  Bowne.  Bloomfield.  N.  J.  23-55 


No  Soap  Better 

EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

For  Your  Skin 

ACCOUNT 

Than  Cuticura 

BOOK 

Sample  each  (Soap.  Ointment, Talcum)  freeof  Oatl- 
cura  Laboratories,  Dept  U  Malden,  Maee. 

Price.  $1.00 

To  Canada,**!^ 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Whiter  Teeth  in  10  Days 

Make  this  free  test.  Combat  the  film 


This  is  how  countless  people  get 
the  whiter  teeth  you  admire.  They 
combat  the  film  that  makes  teeth 
cloudy.  Millions  do  it  daily.  .And 
so  will  you  when  you  make  this  test 
and  see  what  it  means  to  your  teeth. 

It  hides  the  luster 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel. 
No  ordinary  tooth  paste  can  effec¬ 
tively  combat  it,  so  much  of  it  re¬ 
mains.  Soon  it  becomes  discolored, 
then  forms  dingy  coats.  That  is 
how  teeth  lose  their  beauty. 

Film  also  ruins  teeth.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and- 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 
Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 


PROTECT  THE  ENAMEL 
Pepsodent  disintegrates  the  film, 
then  removes  it  with  an  agent  far 
softer  than  enamel.  Never  use  a  film 
combatant  which  contains  harsh  grit. 


Few  escape  such  troubles  when 
they  brush  teeth  in  the  old  ways. 


Dental  science  has  now  found  two 
ways  to  fight  that  film.  One  disin¬ 
tegrates  the  film,  one  removes  it 
without  harmful  scouring. 

Able  authorities  have  proved  these 
methods  effective.  A  new-type  tooth 
paste  lias  been  created  to  apply  them 
daily.  The  name  is  Pepsodent. 
Leading  dentists  everywhere  advise 
it.  Now  careful  people  of  some  50 
nations  use  it  every  day. 

Watch  it  act 

Pepsodent  also  multiplies  the 
tooth-protecting  agents  in  saliva. 
Every  use  brings  these  combined 
results  which  mean  so  much  to 
people. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth 
feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence 
of  the  viscous  film.  See  how  teeth 
become  whiter  as  the  film-coats  dis¬ 
appear. 

You  will  always  be  glad  that  you 
made  this  test.  Cut  out  coupon  now. 


The  Ncw-Day  Dentifrice 


Now  advised  by  leading 
dentists  the  world  over 


10-DAY  TUBE  FREE 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY. 

Dept.  722,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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Spring  is  Hera 

All  out-of-doors  is  filled  with  the  bleat  of 
the  lamb,  the  bawl  of  the  calf,  the  grunt  of 
the  pig,  and  the  whinny  of  the  colt. 

Youth  asserting  itself  everywhere! 

Keep  their  bodies  healthy,  and  stomachs  full. 

You  can  then  count  on  good  growth — quick 
development — and  begin  to  cash  in  on  them 
before  the  summer-end. 

Let 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

be  your  insurance  policy 

against  disease,  insurance  of  good  appetite, 
good  digestion.  It  keeps  the  worms  away. 

Then,  there  are  the  mothers: 

Your  COWS  need  it  for  its  system-toning, 
bowel-cleansing,  appetizing  effects.  Puts  them 
in  fine  condition  for  calving. 

Your  BROOD  SOWS  will  be  relieved  of  con¬ 
stipation  and  put  in  fine  fettle  for  farrowing. 

Excellent  for  MARES  in  foal — and  EWES 
at  lambing  time. 

It  makes  for  good  appetite,  and  more  milk 
to  nourish  the  offspring. 

Tell  your  dealer  what  stock  you  have.  He 
has  a  package  to  suit.  GUARANTEED. 

25  lb.  Pail,  $2.25  100  lb.  Drum,  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 

Honest  goods — honest  price — why  pay  more? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


Dr.Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

For  Sheep  Ticks  -  for  Hog  Lice  -  for  Health 


7* 


I  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  Tonic. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D.,  D.V.S. 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 
Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 
size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
“The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take-Up  Hoop.” 

International  Silo  Co.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Triple  Strength 
Triple  Protection 


Three  walls.  A 
smooth,  clean-cut 
giant  in  strength 
thi  holds  itself 
straight  and  erect 
and  stays  so!  Outer 
wall  of  continuous 
spiral  hooping  firm¬ 
ly  binds  it  into  one 
solid,  durable  struc- 
ture,  with  every 
square  inch  cross- 
supported. 

Like  the  double  wall9 
of  a  house,  the  Craine’s 
multiple  walls  defy 
frost — keep  warmth  in 
and  cold  out.  Its  air¬ 
tight  middle  wall  of  waterproof  Silafelt 
stops  moisture  from  entering  and  holds 
in  all  the  valuable  allage  juices. 

A  handsomefarm  building  that  protects 
silage,  and  reduces  upkeep  cost,  the 
Craine  Silo  fs  the  best  Investment  fn 
the  end.  Write  for  Catalog  and  full  in¬ 
formation,  now.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders.  Time 
payments  if  desired. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  110  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


SILOS 


A  Hollow  Tile  Silo 
at  the  Price  of  Wood 

You  can  now  buy  a  life-lasting 
Natco  Hollow  Tile  Silo  of  hard 
burned  fire  clay  (reinforced  with 
steel)  for  practically  the  same  price 
as  a  Silo  built  of  less  durable  mater¬ 
ials.  Natco  Silos  last  for  generations 
and  are  rot-proof,  wind-proof  and 
fire-safe.  A  blanket  or  still  air 
within  the  walls  keeps  silage  always 
sweet  and  nourishing.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  our  plants  reduces  freight 
charges.  Writeforfreebook'  Natco 
on  the  Farm." 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
124  Fulton  Building  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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NATCO 

SILOS 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler  ■ 


Grinding  Roughage  for  Cows 

What  have  you  to  say  about  ground 
corn  and  fodder,  taking  it  as  it  grows, 
and  ground  as  tine  as  regular  cob  chop, 
for  dairy  cows?  I  am  feeding  a  bushel  or 
about  15  lbs.  of  this  ground  feed,  aud 
about  6  lbs.  of  mill  feed  per  cow  per  day. 
The  millfeed  consists  of  200  lbs.  oat 
chop,  250  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  They  have  a  rack  full  of  fine 
meadow  hay  three  times  a  day,  to  five 
cows,  and  milk  about  100  lbs.  milk  per 
day.  Is  this  good  or  not?  If  not,  how 
could  I  better  it,  or  make  more  profit 
from  my  cows,  using  the  corn  and  hay 
mentioned?  L.  II.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

Grinding  roughage  does  not  increase  its 
feeding  value,  nor  does  grinding  make 
the  roughage  more  digestible.  The  di¬ 
gestive  apparatus  of  the  dairy  cow  with 
her  cud-chewing  inclination,  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  her  to  masticate  and  use  coarse 
products  of  this  character.  Unlike  the 
pig,  she  does  not  require  excessively  con¬ 
centrated  feed,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  extension  of  the  digestive  organs.  Aa 
old  saying  is  that  the  larger  the  cow’s 
bread  basket  the  greater  her  ability  to 
convert  coarse  fodders  into  milk.  A  ra¬ 
tion  such  as  you  have  been  feeding,  con¬ 
sisting  of  15  lbs.  of  Cornstalks  with  oat 
chop,  bran  and  wheat  middlings,  would 
make  a  very  poor  combination.  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  five  cows,  unless  they  are  just 
fresh,  give  100  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  on 
this  ration.  A  grain  ration  consisting  of 
200  lbs.  of  oat  chop,  250  lbs.  bran,  150 
lbs.  linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  gluten  meal,  is 
recommended.  This  will  give  you  a  20 
per  cent  protein  feed.  Give  the  cows  all 
of  the  roughage  that  they  will  consume, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  will  clean  up 
fodder  coni  of  this  character  without 
subjecting  it  to  expensive  methods  of 
preparation.  Substitute  this  plan  of  feed¬ 
ing  for  the  one  you  are  now  employing 
and  let  us  know  if  the  flow  of  milk  is  not 
substantially  increased. 


S  AVE-The-HORSE  Will  Cure 

YTT'HEN  you  can’t  work  because  of  his  lameness 
*  ’  the  horse  costs  you  for  feed  and  your  loss  of 
time— perhaps  a  lost  cropor  a  skimpy  crop  through 
delays.  With  Save -The-Horse you  can  cure  SPAVIN, 
Ringbone,  Thoropin,  or, — Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle, 
Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease  while  working.  You  take 
no  risk.  We  give  signed  MONEY- BACK  GUARANTEE. 

Write  today  for  FREE  96-page  Save  -The-Horse  BOOK, 
on  how  to  locate,  understand  and  treat  all  lameness.  This 
serviceable  BOOK,  sample  of  guarantee,  and  expert  vet¬ 
erinary  adyiee— all  FREE.  Over  380,000  satisfied  users. 
30  years  success.  Don’t  Hes'tate — delay  is  costly. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO..  324  State  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  T. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 


MINER  ALU, 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT' 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 


FOR 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  Bufflcieat, 

for  ordinary  easel 

Postnaid  on  receioi  of  price. 
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y  CUfTftU’C  For  Horses, 
H  C  TV  lull  O  Cattle,  Hogs. 

Conditioning,  Worm  Expelling 

Indigestion,  Heaves, 
Colds,  Coughs,  Distem¬ 
per.  Is  your  hors* 
afflicted  with 

HEAVES 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost 
$2.50.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  One  can 
at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  A  Veterinary’s  Com¬ 
pound,  in  powder  form.  Given  in  the  feed.  Most 
economical.  Safe  to  use.  65c  and  $1.25  cans. 
At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

,-he  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Color  Your  Butter 


Cotton  Seed  in  Horse  Feed 

I  noticed  in  a  farm  paper  an  article  on 
feeding  farm  stock  during  the  Winter. 
They  claimed  to  feed  cottonseed  meal  to 
take  the  place  of  corn.  As  our  corn  crop 
is  short,  I  was  thinking  of  trying  it.  I 
have  nothing  but  two  horses  to  Winter, 
and  they  will  not  have  much  to  do.  How 
would  it  and  bran  do  with  hay  and  corn 
fodder?  C.  R. 

Arkansas. 

Cottonseed  meal  should  supplement  and 
not  substitute  cornmeal  in  a  ration  in¬ 
tended  for  live  stock.  There  is  about  as 
much  difference  between  their  protein 
value  as  there  is  between  daylight  and 
dark.  One  carries  40  per  cent  of  protein, 
the  other  about  8  to  10  per  cent.  One  is 
a  fat  and  energy  producing  constituent ; 
the  other  supplies  protein,  which  is  large¬ 
ly  a  blood  and  muscle  builder.  For  live 
stock  which  has  grazed  in  scanty  pasture 
during  the  Summer,  when  going  into 
Winter  quarters,  allow  Mb.  of  cottonseed 
meal  for  each  1.000  lbs.  live  weight.  F’eed, 
in  addition,  enough  cornmeal  to  keep  the 
animal  in  a  degree  of  flesh  or  condition 
desired. 

Ordinarily  a  mixture  of  bran  and  corn 
is  sufficient  for  idle  horses.  Cottonseed 
meal  is  often  incorporated  in  rations  for 
mules  in  the  South,  but  its  use  is  rather 
restricted  with  work  horses.  Bran  usu¬ 
ally  carries  about  14  per  cent  of  protein 
and,  in  addition  to  providing  bulk  and  a 
generous  amount  of  mineral  matter,  it 
has  the  desired  effect  as  a  stimulant  for 
the  digestive  system.  i 


Care  of  Family  Cow 

Will  you  give  me  a  grain  formula  for  a 
Guernsey  or  Jersey  cow  milking  eight 
quarts  per  day?  The  only  hay  we  can 
purchase  is  Timothy  hay  :  cannot  get  any 
clover  or  Alfalfa'.  When  is  a  proper 
time  to  water  a  cow;  that  is,  before  or 
after  eating?  A.  b.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  a  cow 
is  watered  before  or  after  feeding.  The 
most  common  practice  is  to  water  the 
cows  after  or  between  feedings.  A  great 
deal  of  experimental  work  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  along  this  line,  and  the  general 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  time  of 
watering  is  not  a  determining  factor  in 
milk  production. 

With  poor  roughage  I  should  suggest 


“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 


Brings  Top  Prices 


Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoou- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your,  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  Stare 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug 
or  grocery  stores. 


Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington.  Vt. 


FULL  UNC  OF  BOX  AND  ROW!*  PRESSES 
wiuts  row  oucuiPTm  gmaocat  amp  rmca 


J.  A.  SPENCER  IWT  ao  MACH. WORKS 

DWIGHT  IliilMHf. 


/farming  in 

‘California 

Here ’s  a  booklet  you  will  want  to  read 
from  cover  to  cover.  California  farming 
means  comfortable  living  while  you  make 
your  success.  It  means  happy  environ¬ 
ment,  greater  reward,  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting,  more  cash,  larger  profits.  Califor¬ 
nia’s  kindly  climate  and  agricultural  suc¬ 
cesses  vitally  affect  the  lives  of  her  farm¬ 
ers.  They  will  affect  you— your  family — 
your  viewpoint — your  outlook  on  life. 
Send  for  any  or  all  of  these  /reeboojjj^^ 

1.  Farming  in  California 

2.  Deciduous  Fruit  Growing  in 

California 

3.  Pure  Bred  Stock  Raising  in 

California 

4.  Dairying  in  California 

5.  Poultry  Raising  in  California 

Written  by  authorities — published  by 
Californians  Inc.,  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  interested  in  sound  development  of 
thestate.  We  have  noting  to  sell. 


"CALIFORNIANS  Inc. 

San  Francisco,  140  Montgomery  St.,  Room  925 
Please  send  me  booklets  checked 
1  2  3  4  5 


Name. 


Address. 
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the  use  of  moisrened  beet  pulp  as  a  suc¬ 
culent  feed.  Since  you  have  only  one 
cow  it  might  be  to  your  advantage  to  se¬ 
cure  some  one  of  the  mixed  feeds  that 
carry  24  per  cent  of  protein,  and  one  that 
does  not  analyze  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  fiber.  However,  if  you  prefer  to  shovel- 
mix  your  ration  the  simplest  combination 
would  result  from  mixing  equal  parts  of 
corn,  oats,  bran  and  linseed  meal.  If  the 
cow  gives  more  than  40  lbs.  of  milk  per 
day  I  should  add  half  as  much  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  as  I  fed  linseed  meal,  in  order 
to  bring  the  protein  content  up  to  20  per 
cent. 

Give  the  cow  all  of  the  hay  she  will 
consume,  and  feed  5  lbs.  of  the  dry  beet 
pulp,  which  would  be  about  25  lbs.  of 
the  moistened  beet  pulp,  in  two  equal 
feedings,  morning  and  night. 

Depraved  Appetite;  Garget 

1.  Could  you  suggest  what  cows  would 
want  when  they  vat  dirt?  They  eat  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  make  small 
holes  in  the  ground.  They  have  corn 
stalks,  silage  and  hay  each  once  a  day. 
Mix  my  own  feed  with  salt  in  it.  I  have 
been  giving  them  condition  powders  late¬ 
ly.  2.  I  also  have  been  Having  udder 
trouble.  The  quarter  will  swell  up  and 
be  down  normal  inside  of  12  hours  Then 
in  a  week  or  two  it  will  repeat.  The 
milk  is  all  right  except  once  in  a  while 
we  notice  a  few  thick  bunches  I  have 
given  saltpetre  with  no  results,  c.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  When  cows  eat  earth  it  is  a  sign 
that  they  crave  something  not  furnished 
by  their  feed  and  when  that  is  the  case 
they  are  suffering,  as  a  rule,  from  chronic 
indigestion.  Garget  may  be  associated 
with  such  a  trouble.  It  is  likely  that 
your  ration  is  not  complete.  Better  omit 
salt  from  the  feed  but  allow  the  cows 
free  access  to  rock  salt  or  block  salt. 
Also  let  them  lick  at  will  some  air-slaked 
lime  or  ground  limestone,  and  wood 
ashes  or  steamed  bone  meal.  If  the  con¬ 
centrate  now  fed  does  not  contain  bran 
and  oilmeal,  those  feeds  should  be  added. 
If  the  hay  is  Timothy,  or  wild  or  swale 
hay,  clover  or  Alfalfa  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  as  they  furnish  needed  protein, 
lime  salts  and  a  necessary  vitamine.  Let 
the  cows  take  outdoor  exercise  every  day 
and  see  to  it  that  they  are  well  supplied 
w’ith  pure  drinking  water.  If  the  crav¬ 
ing  for'  earth  continues  after  these  mat¬ 
ters  have  been  attended  to  mix  in  each 
feed,  or  at  least  twice  daily,  a  tablespoon 
of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  powdered 
wood  charcoal  and  one  part  each  of  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda,  nux  vomica  and 
fenugreke,  by  weight. 

2.  The  cows  are  attacked  periodically 
by  a  subacute  or  simple  form  of  garget 
not  caused  by  germs  (streptococci)  and 
therefore  not  ushered  in  by  a  chill,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fever,  lameness,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite  and  great  swelling,  heat  and  pain  of 
the  udder  and  change  in  the  quality  and 
consistency  of  the  milk.  We  mention 
these  symptoms  that  you  may  be  on 
your  guard  should  such  a  dangerous  at¬ 
tach  occur.  Causes  of  simple  mammitis 
or  garget  are  coming  in  heat,  chill,  bruis¬ 
ing,  irregular  or  incomplete  milking, 
change  of  milkers,  change  of  feed,  indi¬ 
gestion  and  prolonged  feeding  of  exces¬ 
sively  rich  protein  feed.  So  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  remove  or  avoid  such  causes.  At 
times  of  attack  strip  the  udder  clean 
once  an  hour  and  in  the  evening  rub  in 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  pure  turpen¬ 
tine,  one  part  of  fluid  extract  of  poke 
root  and  eight  parts  of  unsalted  lard  or 
sweet  oil.  Also  give  internally  at  such 
time  a  tablespoon  of  powdered  saltpeter 
and  two  drams  of  fluid  extract  of  poke 
root  in  a  little  water.  If  the  attack 
tends  to  persist  give  the  internal  treat- 
m£g}  twice  daily  and  presistently  bathe 
the  udder  with  hot  water  or  poultice  it 
with  antiphlogistirie  applied  hot.  A.  s.  A. 


Mangels  for  Cows 

How  many  mangel  beets  should  a  fresh 
cow  have  a  day?  How  would  you  bal¬ 
ance  a  ration  using  500  lbs.  of  oats  to  a 
ton  mixture?  I  want  it  heavy  in  protein 
to  enable  a  cow  to  give  a  large  flow  of 
milk.  B.  T. 

New  York. 

A  Holstein  cow  will  consume  from  50 
to  75  lbs.  of  mangel  beets  per  day  if  they 
are  chopped  up  and  supplied  in  two  feed¬ 
ings,  morning  and  night;  60  lbs.  is  not 
an  unusual  daily  consumption.  You  re¬ 
alize  that  they  carry  about  90  per  cent  of 
water,  and  that  they  serve  as  a  highly  de¬ 
sirable  succulent  feed.  A  ration  carrying 


500  lbs.  of  oats  to  the  ton  and  yielding  24 
per  cent  of  protein  wQuld  result  from 
combining  the  ingredients  you  mention 
in  the  following  proportion  :  500  lbs.  of 

hominy  or  cornmeal.  600  lbs.  oilmeal,  300 
lbs.  43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs. 
bran,  200  lbs'.,  gluten  meal,  500  lbs. 
ground  oats. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  mentioned 
gluten  meal  rather  than  the  gluten  feed, 
as  the  former  carries  considerable  more 
protein-  than  the  gluten  feed.  If  you  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  the  gluten  feed  rather  than  the 
gluten  meal  or  a  combination  of  these 
two  products,  remember  that  the  gluten 
meal  carries  nearly  twice  as  much  pro¬ 
tein  as  the  gluten  feed.  f.  c.  M. 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

Foot  and  mouth  disease,  one  of  the 
severest  maladies  of  cloven-footed  ani¬ 
mals,  has  appeared  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Secretary  Wallace  of  the 
Depai-tment.  of  Agriculture  has  declared 
a  quarantine  on  the  counties  of  Alamada, 
Contracosta,  and  Solano,  and  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  livestock  sanitary  au¬ 
thorities  of  California  is  taking  steps  to 
prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  disease. 
On  farms  where  infection  is  found  no 
live  stock  can  be  moved,  dogs  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  at  large  and  the  farmer  and 
his  family  are  as  strictly  confined  to  their 
homes  as  if  they  were  carriers  of  typhus 
germs.  No  farm  products  can  be  moved. 
The  United  States  has  suffered  seven  pre¬ 
vious  outbreaks  and  has  succeeded  in 
eradicating  them  before  they  have  spread 
widely.  The  worst  was  in  1914.  Canada 
has  put  an  embargo  on  shipping  of  live 
stock,  hay,  straw,  fodder  or  manure  from 
California,  Oregon  and  Nevada. 

Flour  milling  interests  argued  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  February  25  for 
maintenance  of  the  present  tariff  relation¬ 
ship  between  wheat,  flour  and  wheat 
products.  They  were  unable  to  produce 
production  costs  of  wheat  feeds  and  ad¬ 
journment  was  taken  until  February  27, 
when  the  commission  expected  to  close 
the  hearings  on  the  costs  of  wheat,  flour 
and  feed  production  in  connection  with 
the  application  for  a  tariff  increase  re¬ 
quested  by  the  wheat  council  of  the 
United  States.  The  millers  testified 
Canadian  millers  were  able  to  put  down 
a  barrel  of  flour  in  New  York,  after 
paying  a  duty  of  $1.53.  for  seven  cents 
less  than  it  cost  American  millers  to 
place  flour  on  the  New  York  market. 
They  pointed  out  that  if  the  wheat  duty 
were  increased  50  per  cent,  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  were  not  placed  on 
flour  Canadian  millers  would  be  able 
to  undersell  American  millers  in  the 
New  York  market  to  the  extent  of  77 
cents  a  barrel.  The  Canadian  millers,  it 
was  said,  have  crowded  American  flour 
off  the  British  and  continental  markets 
and  were  making  inroads  in  the  Ameri 
can  export  flour  trade  in  the  West 
Indies. 

A  total  of  $56,758,513,  of  which  $17.- 
700,000  would  be  available  for  improve- 
i  ent  of  highways  during  the  coming  fis¬ 
cal  year,  is  carried  in  the  annual  agri¬ 
cultural  bill,  reported  February  22  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
total  is  $16,082,940  less  than  the  appro¬ 
priation  a  year  ago,  when  $32,300,000 
was  allotted  for  State  aid  road  construc¬ 
tion,  and  is  $471,312  less  than  budget 
estimates.  For  the  enforcement  of  spe¬ 
cial  laws  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  the  bill  carries  $2,627,000,  the  items 
including  packers  and  stockyards  act, 
$452,540;  grain  futures  act,  $104,460; 
plant  quarantine  act,  $324,420;  insecti¬ 
cide  act.  $140,575;  grain  standards  act, 
$500.000 ;  warehouse  act,  $163, 000 ;  cot¬ 
ton  futures  and  cotton  standards  acts. 
$185,000;  food  and  drug  act,  $716,000. 
An  additional  $1,071,159  is  provided  for 
meat  inspection,  $308,000  .for  market  in¬ 
spection  of  perishable  food  and  $682,480 
for  the  department’s  news  service  on 
fruits  and  vegetables.  An  appropriation 
of  $20,000  is  authorized  to  enable  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  give  warnings 
throughout  the  country  to  fruit  growers 
as  to  frost  and  advice  on  harvest 
weather  and  fruit  spraying  conditions. 
The  bill  carries  $3,277,600  for  eradica¬ 
tion  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle,  the 
major  portion  of  it  to  be  spent  in  in¬ 
demnities;  $660,000  for  eradicating  cattle 
tick,  $184,000  for  eradicating  hog  cholera, 
$328,480  for  blister  rust  control.  $411,- 
315  for  barberry  eradication,  $572,360 
for  preventing  the  spread  of  moths  and 
$216,350  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
European  corn  borer.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the 
International  Seed  Testing  Conference 
to  be  held  in  England  during  1924. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  mi"  on  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Birre.Vt 


Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FORM  Chalfont.  Pa.  S  H  NULL  &  SON 


J.  M.  Lyon  Port  Chester,  n  y.  20  2-Yr.-0ld  Steers 


GUERNSEYS  .*.  [ 

SWINE 

7or  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Bayers  of 

DiU ROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

rhe  GREST  Farm.  Millbrook,  N.Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  \ 

For  Sale  at  reasonable  prices,  from  A.  R,  dams 
with  type  and  production  Sire  has  blood  of 
the  three  May  Rose  1.U0U  lb.  cows  close  up  in 
his  pedigree.  May  Rose— Golden  Secret-King 
of  the  May— Ne  Plus  Ultra  blood.  Ages:  one 
month  to  one  year.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Accredited  herd. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS,  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

The  best  breeding  that  money  can  buy.  Priced  for 
immediate  sale.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Do  not 
wait.  Write  today  and  get  the  bargains.  All  ages,  * 
from  1  month  to  2  years.  Federal  accredited. 

OTTO  W.  POST  Erisenore,  N.  Y. 

Min  AAA  Two  young  sows,  ready  to  breed 

1  K  1  1 1  1  X  Price,  $27.50  each,  F.  O.  B.  and  re- 
1)  I  1 1  I  gistered.  f  irst  checks  take  them. 

^  ^  ^  ^  Sunny  Brook  Farm,  Wintorton,  N.Y. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

Exceptional  cows  with  official  production  records.  Bred 
to  the  great  hull,  Maxim- of  Linda  Vista  42270  A.  K..  sire 
of  the  great  cow.  La.  Noces  May  Rose  01329  A.  R.  032  lbs. 
butterfat,  highest  producing  3% -yr.-old  cow  ofthe  breed. 
Also  Bulls  of  serviceable  age  whose  dams  have  excellent 
official  records.  Prices,  from  $500  up.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  individual  prices. 

HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS  FARM  Olive  Bridge.  N.  Y. 

niTDArC  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Boars.  Fall  Pigs. 
IIIIKIII.^  ELMWOOD  FARMS 

l/DHVVG;,  a  Box  J5  Bradford.  N.  Y. 

T^l  IDOPQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
LyUrtUvu  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merriiield,  N.  Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old.  $5.00  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $6.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs.  B  to  8 
weeks  old,  *8.  OO  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M  D.  V..  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 

10,000  POUND  COWS 

Our  heifers  yield  this  and  a  Roughwood 
bull  will  breed  the  same  for  you.  Wide  • 
selection.  All  ages  and  prices. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  andZChester  Cross  and  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross 

All  bred  from  large  type  Hogs— to  make  large  Hogs. 
Pigs,  6  weeks  old,  *5  each;  7  weeks  old,  *5.50  each;  8 
weeks  old,  *6  each.  I  will  ship  from  1  to  59  to  your  ap¬ 
proval.  Pure  Bred  Berkshire,  6  to  7  weeks.  Sows  or  Boars, 
$7  each.  Also  Pure  Bred  Yorkshire,  Sows  or  Boars,  price 
*7  each,  B  to  8  weeks.  I  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  No  charges 
for  crating  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St.,  Hornell,  N.Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices  * 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Polly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DAIRf  fARMS,  ?2  S.  32d  Si.,  Phil*.,  P» 

BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C. 

Pme  bred  Boar  Pigs— ready  for  Spring  service. 
Price  reasonable.  SwetlancI  Farm,  Mayville.  N.Y. 

Reg.  Tam  worth  Sows (Bl-ed)  farrow- 

Van  Reynolds  R.  No.  1  Elkton,  Maryland 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  U.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITilVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
We  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  hoars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

HOLSTEINS  j 

ForSale-SrBfefAeeg”terred  Holstein-Friesians 

headed  by  a  choice  2  yr.-old  herd  bull.  Seventeen  cows, 
heifers  and  calves,  all  reared  by  us,  and  free  of  tubercu¬ 
losis.  Prices  reasonable  as  we  must  sell  them  to  close  up 
the  business.  Write  for  particulars  to 

Broad  Brook  Farm  -  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRE  of  SIZE  and  QUALITY 

Breeding  stock  of  all  ages.  Special  reduced  prices  on  ser¬ 
vice  boars.  We  won  Grand  Champion  boar  and  many  of 
the  highest,  prizes  at  Par  Hills  and  Trenton,  N.  J. 
RICHARD  E.  WAIS  -  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

|  .*.  SHEEP  | 

For  Sale-A  Proven  Reg.  Hampshire  Stock  Ram 

Price,  *50  F.  O.  B.  1\  J.  Ill: IV m  ,  Litchfield,  Conn.  Boi  45  * 

nATMOOIt  11EK K8HIKEH.  Breeding  £tock  of  good 
»  quality  at  fair  prices.  PATMOQR  FARMS.  Hui  f  field.  v  V, 

Reg.Hampshire  Ewe  Lambs  V,1.1  ThfiS 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  J5IGHAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Registered  O.  I.C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PI  <18. 

I*  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvillb,  Nbw  Yokk 

1  (If!  Dliro  Chester  Whites  and  Rerkshireg.  Durocs.  B 

1  UU  rlgS  wks..old,  *5.30 each.  ItOUSK.  IIKI>S.,IMuliore,l'u 

JERSEYS  | 

ForSale  ,lj?r8teyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1>.  A.  CURTIS  -  .InmcHtovv n,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

at  Farmers’  Prices  if  ordered  quick.  March  boars 
ready  for  service;  April  and  July  sows,  bred  and 
open ;  several  litters  of  young  pigs  not  akin,  10  wks, 
old.  EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

REGISTER  of  MERIT  JERSEYS 

of  bluest  blood,  bred  for  production  and  type  ever  since 
1898  Accredited  herd.  A.  F.  Polrce,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

Registered  Big  Type  Chesters 

Write  your  wants.  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS,  R.  3,  Bgonsboro,  Mil. 

u/i;  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for  D___ 

™  They  are  GOOD  Jerseys.  Write  for  HOuO  JCiSeyS 

10  reasons  WHY.  BONO  FARMS  -  Troy,  Pa. 

|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

PnlanJ  fliiniK  HIGH  <>UALITY  big  type 

I  UICH1U  vlllllao  Pigs, either  sex,  service  boars,  bred 

WILVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

O.  262  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Milking  Shorthorn  bull  calf 

O  Papers  iurmsnea. 

VAN  D.  YETTER  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  R.  0.  No,  2 

^»\SCARFF’S 

yKjA  Hampshire  Hogs 

We  have  150  yearlings  and 
WW  spring  Hampshire  Gilts  of 

~r: rn-  '  g-  exceptional  type  and  qual- 

. lemm  ity.bred  to  our  bestherd  Boars. 

plendid  yearling:  and  spring  Boars  that  are  very  promising. 

1000  Fall  Pigs  both  sexes. 

3CARFFS  STOCK  FARM.  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 

IVL ±  1  It  ing  Sliortliorns 

Dual-purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires  1 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washlngtonvlllo,  N.Y, 

Dairy  Shorthorn  Bulls  month*1! 

Best  producing  strains.  Prices  $50  to  St  OO.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  them.  E.  J.  Easterbrook,  Corning,  N.Y. 

DOGS  .*.  |  1 

POLICE  DOG  PUPPIES 

Presently  For  Sale 

farm  raised,  imported  stock.  Heavy,  black,  silky 
coat.  Wonderful ly  intelligent.  The  very  best,  $20 

and  830.  A.  C.  TVOLFE  Harmarville,  Pa. 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

J.  M  FARNSWORTH  Star  Route  Cuba.  N.  V. 

Degistered  llamp.liire  Pigs.  September  farrow.  Both 

d  sexes.  H.  A.  Gregory  -  Knowlosvillo,  N.Y. 

?  ii  i  no  a  P  iffQ  ForSale.  $1.50  each. 

uUltlCd  ilgo  n  §r.  Welch  Box  20  Somers,  Conn. 

For  Sale-POLICE  DOG  Puppies 

Eight  weeks  old;  can  be  registered.  Will  exchange 
one  puppy , “either  sex,  for  White  Rocks  or  Ancoiias. 

Sunny  Slope  Farm  Fort  Plain,  N.Y. 

GOATS 

MILK  Toggenburg  Bucks  sfi/vIce 

ATC  $15  to  950.  Real  Milk  Goats,  $50. 

^  S.  J.  Sharpless,  RD. 5.  Norristown,  Pa. 

Police  Pups,  Irish,  Airedale  Terriers  V<ree<u 

Muller  1569  Logan  Ave.  Youngstown,  Ohio 

GOATS  f Nubians,  Toggenbergs,  pure 
\  breds  anil  high  grades. 

SACRIFICED  {  MT  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES 

Also  Police  Dog  Puppies — von  der  Krimminal  Po- 
lizei  stock.  Wolf  gray.  Female,  $35;  male,  $40.  j 
GOTTMANN  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 

HORSES 

IHIHIHMMlHHHIlHIHIIIIIIIIIHHHIHHHIHHIIIHIIIIIHHIIIIIlIHUIIHIIIIIIUHHIHIHIIIIIIIIlnHIHlfllillllt: 

Percherort  Sale I 

34  head  of  purebred  stallions,  I 
mares  and  fillies.  Size,  quality  1 
and  best  breeding. 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Fair  Grounds  f 
March  18,  1924 

Apply  for  Catalog 

Harry  C.  Trexler 

Allentown,  Pa. 

MlllHHIiniHHIlHIIIIIHIIIHIIIHIIIIHIIHIl  ; ' llllllt IKIIIIMtldlllllMllllf IMIIMII ItlMIHIIIMIIIIIIIIII til IlMIk.^ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHEKMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

Qedigrreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pupa.  Males,  $15  and  $20.  Females 
■  $10 .  Embden  Ganders,  $G.  PLUMMER  McCULL0U6H.  Mercer.  P» 

White  Collie  Pupa.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

"  Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek.  Ohio 

U/L  !la  Pnlliaa  -  males,  $10  each.  fi  females,  $8  each, 
if  11  lie  uUIIIBS  B  Sable  print, 2  black  marks.  Registered 

F.  L.  SWEET  .  Smyrna.  New  York 

for  Exchange— Two  Yearling  Hounds.  Best  stock;  well  f 
r  broken.  What  have  you  ?  E.  W.VaxTasiel.NarlliGcrmanliwn.N.ll. 
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95  Sent  on  Trial 

Upward 

American  c*.am 

SEPARATOR 


1  Have  you  seen  the 

New  L.  S.  Model? 

YOU  can  pay  more  but  you  cannot  buy  a  better  separator! 

Place  the  American  beside  any  separator  regardless  of  price. 
Run  it  for  30  days.  If  it  is  not  the  Easiest 
running,  Closest  skimming,  simplest,  easiest 
to  clean,  most  sanitary  and  best  looking 
separator,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  The 
new  American  is  the  last  word  in  separator 
perfection  by  the  oldest  and  largest  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  making  cream  separators 
only.  Unexcelled  for  Easy  Running,  Easy 
Washing,  Quick  Flushing  and  Simplicity. 

You  can  get  an  American  Separator  for  as 
low  as  $24.95,  different  from  picture  which 
shows  our  new,  larger  capacity  L.  S.  Model. 

American  Separators  are  made  in  seven 
sizes  from  the  smallest  up  to  850-pound 
capacity.  Sold  direct  at  very  low  prices  for 
either  cash  or  on  our 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Every  American  19  sent  on  30  days  trial.  It  must  prove  Its  sterling 
worth  to  you  a9  it  has  to  thousands  of  others  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  It  can  pay  for  itself  while  you  use  it,  with  the  cream  and 
time  saved.  If  you  are  without  a  separator,  or  the  one  you  have 
turns  hard  and  wastes  cream, 

Write  for  Catalog 

Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  get  thi9  great  offer.  Our 
illustrated  catalog  9ent  free,  is  an  interesting  book  on  cream 
separators.  Learn  how  our  plan  of  selling  direct  enables  us  to 
offer  these  wonderfully  low  prices  and  saves  you  money. West¬ 
ern  Orders  shipped  from  Western  points  assure  prompt  delivery. 

W rite  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX  2075 ;  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Best  Locking 
Device  ° 
Ever  Made 


^^dARN 

U I  PM  ENT 


21I0E 


An  improvement  found  only 
on  West  Bend  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment.  One  lever  locks  in  or 
releases  from  2  to  50  cows 
instantly,  and  also  operates 
cow-stops.  Saves  thousands 
of  steps.  Simple,  practical 
and  indestructible.  Used  on 
the  best  dairy  farms  every¬ 
where.  Our  steel  stalls, 
mangers,  pens,  litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  water  bowls  and 
other  dairy  barn  necessities 
are  your  best  investment. 
Get  our 

Big,  FREE  Barn  Equipment  Book 

Explains  entire  line,  also  our  special  FREE  service  to 
farmers  building  new  or  equipping  old  barns  with  the  best 
labor-saving  devices.  Blue  prints  furnished.  Drop  us  a 
postal  for  full  information.  We  are  helping  thousands  of 
farmers  make  more  profit  out  of  their  barns.  Why  not  you? 
.  Write  TOD  A  Y 

WEST  BEND  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

West  Bend,  Wis.  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

Write  nesrest  office — Address  Dept.  B 


Indigestion,  Worms 

I  have  a  mare  nine  years  old  that  the 
veterinarian  says  has  chronic  indigestion. 

I  have  given  her  one  quart  linseed  oil  at 
two  different  times.  I  am  feeding  her 
two  quarts  oats  and  one  quart  bran  twice 
a  day,  with  mixed  Timothy  and  clover 
hay.  She  stands  in  the  stall  and  paws 
and  seems  to  be  greatly  distressed.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  can  be  done  for 
her  and  what  is  the  cause  of  her  trouble. 

Ohio.  R.  A.  E. 

The  ailments  described  should  prove 
curable  in  time  if  the  cause  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  the  presence  of  a  stone  (cal¬ 
culus)  or  hair  ball  in  the  intestines  or  an 
aneurysm,  due  to  blood  worms.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  dilatation  of  a  mesenteric  artery, 
of  the  intestines,  and  causes  colic  in  some 
cases  and  eventually  may  rupture  and 
cause  death  from  bleeding.  That  is  not 
a  common  ailipent,  but  one  that  some¬ 
times  is  met  with  and  should  be  under¬ 
stood.  It  should  emphasize  the  impor-. 
tance  of  ridding  colts  of  blood  worms,  for 
it  is  in  the  early  years  of  life  that  the 
trouble  occurs.  There  is  no  remedy,  nor 
can  the  calculi  referred  to  be  removed. 
On  general  principles  we  should  advise 
the  following  treatment.  Have  the  teeth 
put  in  order  by  a  veterinarian.  Then 
give  the  feed  from  a  large,  shallow  box 
to  prevent  bolting.  If  bolting  still  oc¬ 
curs.  mix  a  few  hard  peas  with  the  grain. 
Feed  a  mixture  of  one-ninth  part  of  wheat 
bran  along  with  the  crushed  or  whole 
oats.  Dampen  it  at  meal  times.  Of  the 
mixture  allow  a  pound  for  every  100 
pounds  of  body  weight,  in  3  feeds,  as  a 
day’s  ration.  Give  a  similar  quantity  of 
hay,  the  greater  part  of  it  at  night  and 
only  one  or  two  pounds  at  noon  when 
the  mare  has  to  work  hard.  Increase  the 
grain  mixture  a  little  when  the  work  is 
hard,  or  in  very  cold  weather  add  a  few 
ears  of  corn.  Reduce  grain  during  idle¬ 
ness  and  correspondingly  increase  hay. 
Bed  with  planing-mill  shavings  or  saw¬ 
dust  if  she  eats  her  bedding. 

Have  her  work  or  take  outdoor  exercise 
every  day  and  let  her  occupy  a  roomy  box 
stall  when  iu  the  stable.  It  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  she  should  never  stand  far 
a  single  day  without  working  or  taking 
exercise.  Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt 
or  block  salt.  To  rid  her  of  worms 
which  probably  are  present  withhold  feed 
for  36  hours  and  then  have  the  veteri¬ 
narian  administer  4  or  5  drams  of  oil  of 
chenopodium  in  a  gelatin  capsule  and  fol¬ 
lowing  immediately  with  a  quart  of  raw 
linseed  oil.  This  is  the  latest  and  best 
treatment  to  rid  a  horse  of  worms  and 
may  safely  be  given  to  a  mare  in  foal. 


REAL  ESTATE— DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARMS 

Store  Propei  ty.  Equipped  Hatchery  and  Farm.  Busi 
ness  opportunities,  Real  Estate  of  all  description. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26Xc  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230 MUNCIE,  IND. 


Wonderful  Aid  to  Cows 
At  Calving  Time 


You  Seed  not  dread  calving— once  you 
learn  how  to  help  your  cows  through  this 
dangerous  period.  Serious  disorders — often 
of  a  permanent  nature — can  be  avoided  by 
seeing  that  the  cow’s  genital  and  digestive 
organs  are  in  top  notch  health  before  calf 
birth. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  write  us  of  the 
splendid  results  of  feeding  Kow-Kare  two  or 
three  weeks  before  and  two  weeks  after 
calving  L.  A.  Richardson,  Marine,  Ill., 
-writes :  "I  gave  Kow-Kare  to  every  cow,  com¬ 
mencing  one  month  before  calving  time  and 
continuing  one  month  afterward.  It  has  also 
been  a  great  guard  against  a  tendency  to 
abort  when  given  during  pregnancy.  I  have 
three  dairymen  on  my  farms  ^and  we  never 
lose  a  calf  or  have  a  sick  cow. 

G.  E.  Moison,  Clam  Falls,  Wis.,  says:  *1 
find  Kow-Kare  to  he  one  of  the  best  things 
I  can  find  to  give  my  cows  before  calving. 
They  are  never  troubled  with  retained  after¬ 
birth  and  the  calves  never  have  scours,  when 
Kow-Kare  is  given.” 

J.  E.  Liberte,  Newington,  N.  H.,  writes: 
“Am  using  my  first  box  of  Kow-Kare  and 
find  it  is  doing  good  work.  A  cow  dropped 
her  calf  three  weeks  ago  and  didn’t  give 
four  quarts  of  milk  a  day  ;  she  is  now  giving 
ten  and  one-half  quarts.” 

Kow-Kare  has  medicinal  properties  that 
stimulate  and  strengthen  the  genital  and 


digestive  organs — the  seat  of  nearly  all  cow 
diseases.  It  is  a  reliable  remedy  for  Barren¬ 
ness,  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours, 
Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite  and  a 
sure  aid  in  increasing  the  milk  yield  of 
healthy  cows. 

You  can  realize  greater  profits  from  dairy¬ 
ing  by  the  use  of  Kow-Kare.  Send  for  our 
free  book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor."  It  will 
help  you  to  greater  dairy  success.  You  can 
buy  Kow-Kare  in  $1.25  and  65c  packages 
from  your  feed  dealer,  general  store  or 
druggist. 

DAIRY 

ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  INC. 

Lyndon ville,  Vt. 

Maker*  of 
Bag  Balm,  Grange 

Garget  Remedy, 

American  Horte 
Tonic  and 
Horse  Comfort 


FREE 

BOOK 


gATEs 

Posts 

ROOFlAfg 

E^int 


(9) 


book 


The _ 

th  at  quotes  the  lowest  prices 
on  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing 
and  Paints.  You  can’t  beat 
Jim  Brown’s  prices  and 
quality  anywhere — 104  pages 
ft  of  money  saving  bargains. 

Direct  From  Factory 
Freight  Prepaid 

Write  for  Jim  Brown’s  Bargain 
Book  today— it  will  be  sent  you 

_  by  return  mail  postpaid — over 

800  000  customers  save  money  buying  from  this 
book  You  will  be  delighted  with  tha  big  money 
YOU  can  save.  Write  today. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4309  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Fun  On  the  Farm 


Many  of  our  customers  have  it  showing  the  BEST 
FENCE  in  the  neighborhood.  They  “POINT 
WITH  PRIDE”  at  its  reliability  and  durability, 
and  “VIEW  WITH  ALARM*'  the  danger  of 
Inferior  kinds.  Write  today  for  factory  prices. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  C0.,38£a*t  Maumee  Si.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


TOWNSEND'S  WIRE  STRETCHER 

For  stretching  plain,  twisted  and  barbed  wire,  and 
an  exceptional  tool  for  stretching  woven  wire.  The 
only  successful  one-man  wire  stretcher  made.  Grips 
like  a  vise;  won’t  slip;  and  loosens  itself  immediately 
when  released.  The  person  stretching  the  wire  can 
also  nail  It  to  the  post  without  assistance.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  direct.  Manufactured  for  30 
years  by  F.  J.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post.N.  Y. 


mifi  -  ~rrinir 


Tonics  for  Live  Stock 

I  wish  a  formula  for  a  good  cow  tonic. 

I  would  like  a  tonic  that  would  purify 
the  blood  and  tone  the  digestive  system 
up  in  general.  TV.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

Fresh  air,  exercise,  sanitary  housing, 
proper  grooming  and  an  adequate  supply 
of  pure  drinking  water  and  rations  that 
perfectly  supply  all  of  the  requirements 
of  the  body  are  the  best  tonics  possible, 
and  fortunately  they,  are  free,  in  many 
instances,  and  always  purchasable  at 
moderate  or  just  rates,  where  they  have 
to  be  bought.  Before  giving  farm  ani¬ 
mals  tonics  of  any  sort  see  to  it  that 
their  stables  are  light,  perfectly  ventilated 
and  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  that 
horses  and  cattle  are  groomed  and  exer¬ 
cised  every  day.  Allow  free  access  to 
salt  and  provide,  as  a  part  of  the  ration, 
a  legume  hay,  especially  for  cattle,  as 
well  as  feeding  plenty  of  grain  of  various 
kinds  and  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal.  Roots 
or  silage  also  provide  needed  succulence. 
Hogs  and  sheep  must  have  sanitary 
housing,  complete  feeding,  abundant  ex¬ 
ercise  and  the  blessings  accruing  from 
daily  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  of 
all  animals  and  to  children  and  adults 
as  well.  Generally,  hogs  need  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  salt  air-slaked  lime  or  ground 
limestone,  wood  ashes  or  bonemeal,  and 
dairy  cows  may  also  require  mineral  mat¬ 
ters  in  addition  to  those  supplies  by 
legume  hay  and  mixed  meals.  Purifica¬ 
tions  of  the  blood  is  not  brought  about 
by  administering  tonics  but  by  stimu¬ 
lating  full  action  of  the  excretory  organs 


No  mixing 

of  powders  or  spread¬ 
ing  of  sticky  pastes — 

Rat  Bis- Kit  is  ready  to  - 
use.  Sure  death  to  rats 
and  mice.  Quickest, 
cleanest,  easiest  way. 
New  tin  package  con¬ 
tains  18  “Bis-Kits,” 
always  fresh.  35c  at 
all  drug  and  general 
stores. 

THE  RAT  BISCUIT  CO^ 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Guarantee  Coupon 
in  every  package 


Kill  Rats K 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs, cats,  birds, chickens  or 


nets  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  \  irus. 


__  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

ROOK  mice,  tel  ling  about  VIRUS 
■  «  u  and  how  to  eret  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd. 


and  how  to  get  some. 

121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


FARM  BARGAINS 

NEAR 

WASHINGTON 

Let  me  send  you  this  interesting  free  booklet, 
telling  Why  Southern  Md.  farmland  offers  the 
greatest  opportunities  to  the  ambitious  farmer. 

K.  A.  McRae,  Exec.  Sec. 

Southern  Maryland  Immigration  Commission 
College  Park,  Md. 


Look 

for  This  — —  — — 

Tag  BSUdnMAaMfifl  Wheels 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run- 1 
_  ning  gear. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  ^"Ilm1 Street 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book. 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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and  by  fully  supplying  nutritious  feed  at 
all  times. 

Horses  need  to  have  their  teeth  put 
in  order  by  a  veterinarian  in  Spring  and 
Autumn,  and  to  be  freed  from  worms 
now  and  then,  as  do  all  farm  animals 
with  the  exception  of  adult  cattle.  Fowl¬ 
er’s  solution  of  arsenic,  in  half  ounce 
doses  night  and  morning,  may  be  given 
to  a  horse  if  he  fails  to  pick  up  when 
treated  as  we  have  suggested.  It  should 
be  given  in  a  little  water  or  sprinkled  on 
the  feed  and  should  be  discontinued  grad¬ 
ually  when  no  longer  needed,  taking  at 
least  10  days  to  the  process.  It  may  also 
be  given  to  thriftless  cattle,  provided  they 
have  been  tested  with  tuberculin  and 
found  free  from  tuberculosis. 

A  good  general  mixture  for  all  live 
stock,  to  help  prevent  worms  and  stimu¬ 
late  healthy  appetite  is  composed  of  salt, 
280  parts;  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  16 
parts;  powdered  wood  charcoal,  12  parts 
and  flowers  of  sulphate,  S  parts  by  weight. 
Mix  thoroughly,  grind  fine  and  place  in  a 
protected  box  where  it  can  be  taken  by 
animals  at  will,  especially  when  on  grass. 


Thriftless  Cows 

In  a  recent  paper  there  was  a  worm 
medicine  for  horses  which  seems  to  prove 
satisfactory.  I  wish  to  know  if  the  same 
would  do  for  cows.  I  think  that  must  be 
the  trouble  with  my  cows.  I  had  them 
tested  for  tuberculosis  but  they  are  free 
from  that  but  keep  thin  and  don’t  milk 
well.  Although  fed  heavily.  C.  J. 

Cows  are  so  rarely  infested  with  worms 
that  it  will  be  safe  to  conclude  that  there 
is  some  other  cause  of  the  thriftless?  con¬ 
dition  mentioned.  No  medicine  need 
therefore  be  given  for  worms,  and  so  far 
as  possible  it  is  always  well  to  avoid 
drugging  dairy  cows.  A  careful  search 
should  be  made  to  locate  the  true  cause 
of  the  failure  of  the  cows  to  produce  well 
and  their  loss  of  flesh.  To  start  with  we 
should  suggest  that  if  the  test  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  has  not  been  applied  later  than 
six  months  ago  it  should  be  repeated  at 
once.  If  the  first  testing  was  done  by  an 
inexperienced  person,  or  under  conditions 
which  might  make  the  subcutaneous,  or 
under  the  skin,  test  unreliable,  a  qualified 
veterinarian  should  now  be  employed  to 
combine  any  two  of  the  three  tests,  which 
are  subcutaneous ;  intradermic,  or  into  the 
skin  of  the  root  of  the  tail  (caudal  fold) 
test ;  and  ophthalmic,  or  into  the  eye  test. 
It  is  even  advisable  in  some  instances  of 
doubt  to  combine  the  three  tests.  Doing 
so  certainly  settles  the  matter  beyond 
doubt.  Reacting  animals  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
State-  law.  which  the  veterinarian  will 
explain.  If  the  cows  do  not  react,  or  were 
quite  recently  tested  by  an  expert,  it 
may  be  that  the  housing  is  to  blame  or  th*1 
ration  is  not  adequate  or  complete.  Ilad 
you  told  us  what  you  feed  we  could  have 
given  a  confident  opinion  as  to  that.  Have 
the  stable  perfectly  ventilated  and  lighted 
and  keep  it  clean.  The  temperature 
should  not  exceed  50  to  55  degrees.  The 
folio-wing  feeding  is  practically  necessary 
if  dairy  cows  are  to  do  well  and  keep  in 
good  condition  :  They  must  have  a  legume 
hay,  such  as  clover  or  Alfalfa,  of  which 
about  10  lbs.  per  day  will  suffice,  if  they 
are  also  fed  30  or  35  lbs.  of  sound  corn 
silage  which  is  also  requisite.  In  addi¬ 
tion  it  is  necessary  to  feed  one  pound  of 
a  well  balanced  or  complete  concentrated 
mixture  for  every  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  by  each  cow  daily.  One  part 
each  of  ground  corn  or  barley  and  oats, 
along  with  an  equal  amount  of  wheat 
bran  and  a  half  part  of  oilmeal  will  suf¬ 
fice,  or  feed  a  mixture  of  such  feeds  as 
you  can  readily  supply  compounded  by  an 
expert  of  this  paper  or  the  State  experi¬ 
ment  station.  Let  the  cattle  take  some 
outdoor  exercise  daily,  allow  access  to 
salt,  air-slaked  lime  and  wood  ashes  or 
steamed  bone  meal  and  take  the  chill  off 
the  drinking  water.  Groom  them  daily. 


Liability  for  Mortgage 

A  friend  bought  an  equipped  farm  on 
contract.  When  he  has  half  paid  he  is 
to  get  deed  and  give  bond  and  mortgage 
on  balance.  He  expects  to  get  deed  in 
Spring  and  is  thinking  of  buying  another 
farm,  moving  stock  and  equipment  from 
this  one  and  letting  this  one  go  back  to 
former  owner,  as  it  is  undesirable.  Can 
he  do  that,  or  will  bond  hold  him?  Mort¬ 
gage  is  on  farm  only.  Is  it  customary 
to  give  bond  with  mortgage  ?  f.  j.  k. 

If  your  friend  signs  a  bond  he  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  any  deficiency  if  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  sold  on  a  mortgage  foreclosure. 

N.  T. 


Louden  'I 
Senior 
Hay  Fork  ^ 
Carrier 
Handles 
1500  lb. 
loads  contfn- 
upusly.  No 
rope  troubles. 
No  track 
binding.  Sure 
register. 


Louden  Balance  /  l 

Grapple  Fork  j  ’ 

Picks  up  half  a  ton  at  a  / 
time.  Comes  back  open  or  ' 
closed.  Built  of  special  high 
grade  steel.  Perfectly  balanced. 
Strongest  and  best  Grapple 
S.  Fork  made.  A 


Louden  Power  Holst 

Elevates  load,  pulls  it  into 
mow,  draws  back  carrier 
for  next  load.  Takes  up 
slack.  No  wear  on  rope.  A 
V  boy  can  operate  it.  / 


Wm.  Louden 
Still  on  the  job 
every  day.  Holds 
over  200  U.  S. 
Government  pat¬ 
ents  on  labor-sav¬ 
ing  barn  equip¬ 
ment. 


Those  Old,  Reliable 


Hay  Unloading  Tools 

Away  back  in  1867,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  in  a  little  barn 
near  Fairfield,  Iowa,  William  Louden  built  and  patented  the  origi¬ 
nal  Louden  Hay  Carrier.  For  the  next  seven  years  he  drove  up  and 
down  through  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  climbing  around 
in  the  “cobweb  regions”  demonstrating  to  farmers  how  his  Hay  Car¬ 
rier  worked.  He  found  prejudice  and  distrust  on  every  hand  because 
a  Hay  Carrier  was  an  entirely  new  idea. 

But  gradually  the  idea  took  hold  and  William  Louden’s  Hay  Car¬ 
rier  proved  even  50  years  ago  to  be  a  sound  investment.  Customers 
became  friends  and  William  Louden’s  fame  began  to  spread.  His 
Hay  Carriers  have  |since  been  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
many  of  them  30,  35  and  40  years  old  are  still  in  use. 

From  the  beginning  it  has  been  the  Louden  policy  to  give  value 
received  and  to  make  every  customer  a  friend.  We  honestly  believe 
that  in  57  years  we  have  gained  one  of  the  finest  groups  of  satisfied 
customers  in  the  world  and  we  extend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to 
become  one  of  them,  if,  indeed,  you  are  not  already  one. 

A  Full  Line  —  Improved  to  the  Minute 

There  are  Louden  Hay  Unloading  Tools  for  every  requirement.  AH  are  improved, 
right  up  to  the  minute,  and  William  Louden’s  genius  as  a  designer  is  apparent  in 
their  faultless  operation  and  their  longer  lasting  qualities. 

These  better  Hay  Unloading  Tools  cost  no  more  than  others  and  you  can  obtain 
them  no  matter  where  you  are.  We  have  thousands  of  dealers,  but  if  there  happens 
to  be  none  in  your  town,  you  can  buy  direct  from  our  factory.  Simply  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  and  get  our  big  240-page  catalog  which  fully  describes  Louden  Fork  and  Sling 
Carriers,  Harpoon  and  Grapple  Forks,  Slings  and  Sling  Fittings,  Round  B.arn  Out¬ 
fits,  Cable  Carriers  and  Rickers,  Track  and  Track  Fittings,  Power  Hoists,  Pulleys, 
etc.  Sent  postpaid — no  obligation  at  all.  Mail  the  coupon  today  and  get  this  big 
illustrated  catalog  before  spring  work  opens  up. 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

113  Court  St.  (Established.  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branches:  Albany,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  111.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  give 
cows  pasture  comfort  in  the  barn.  Keepcows 
healthy — increase  production  —  save  work. 

Louden  Water  Bowls  increase  milk  flow 
within  24  hours.  Lengthen  the  lactation 
period.  Quickly  pay  big  profits. 


Louden  Manure  Carrier 
takes  out  big  loads,  saves 
all  this  hard  work  365  days  a 
year,  lasts  a  lifetime.  Easily  in¬ 
stalled  inany  barn — old  ornew. 

Big  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book 
—  1 12  pages  valuable  building 
information  —  types  of  roofs, 
floor  plans,  pictures.etc.  Check 
coupon  for  your  free  copy. 


Fill  Out  and  Mail  Coupon  Today 


The  Louden  Machinery  Co.,  11 3  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Without  obli ration.  6end  me  postpaid:  (Check  square) 

□  240-pace  Louden  Catalog. 

□  112-page  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book. 

Name . . . . 

Town . . . .  . . . 


BEST  FOR  57  YEARS 


R.  F.  D .  State. 

State  what  equipment  you  are  interested  in 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

CORRUGATED- PLAIN —  V  CRIMP 
_ SHINGLES  —  SPOUTING  —  GUTTER 

PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD’S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BA  RIM  PAIIMT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  ^atisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


SAVE  50*? A  ROLL 

Wards  RADIO  ROOFING 


WARDS  65ff>- 

Slate  Surfaced 

ROOFING 


1 


$  1 85  PER  ROIL 
I  Guaranteed 
15  Years  A 


Regular  85-pound 
standard  weight 

Don’t  confuse  this  full-weight  85- 
pound  roofing  with  cheaper,  lighter 
roofing  sold  at  the  same  price. 

Lay  it  over  old  roofs.  There  13 
enough  in  one  roll  to  cover  100 
Bquare  feet — yet  a  roll  costs  only 
$1.85,  with  nails  and  cement. 

Fire  Underwrl  rs  Approve  it 

Radio  Roofing  is  surfaced  with  red 
or  green  slate  that  beautifies  as 
Well  as  protects  it.  Resists  fire. 
Not  affected  by  heat  and  cold. 


We  guarantee  it  for  1 5  years' — it 
should  last  many  more. 

Send  for  Freo  Sample 
Examine  it!  Cut  It  open!  Te»t  it.  Jnd?e  its 
remarkable  quality.  Write  for  free  Building 
Material  Catalogue. 

.Order  the  roofimr  you  need.  Catalogue  No. 
174-MOO.  State  color — red  or  green. 

Shipped  From  Price  Per  Roll  Order  From 
Chicago  $1. 85 

York,  Peima.  1.85 

Southern  Illinois  1.86 

New  Orleans  1.85 

Kansas  City  2.00 

St.  Paul  2.00 

Portland,  Ore.  2.65 

Houston,  Texas  2.45 

Oakland,  Calif.  2.65 

Add  10c  for  extra  long  nails 
Shipping  weight  85  pounds  per  roll 


'hicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Portland 
Ft.  Worth 
Oakland 


Montgomery  Ward  £  Co. 

Chicago  KansaScity  St.Paul  Poitland.Ore  Ft.Worth  OahlandCd. 


■■la 

Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  .  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  . 1.00 

Poultry,  by  A.  W.  Richardson  ....  1.50 
Farmer  Ilis  Own  Builder,  by  II.  A. 

Roberts  . 1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  .  4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Ililgard .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Hope  Farm  Notes,  by  H.  W.  Coll- 

ingwood  . 1.50 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H,  W. 

Collingwood  .  1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Weet  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Buy  a  Burrell 

And  Be  Sure  of  Milker  Satisfaction 


T HERE  is  no  more  difficulty  in  buying  a 
milking  machine  that  will  milk  than  there 
is  in  buying  an  automobile  that  will  run. 
Any  milking  machine  on  the  market  will 
milk*  your  cows — after  a  fashion.  And 
several  machines  will  do  it  pretty  well, 
too.  But  why  buy  less  than  the  best?  Dif¬ 
ference  in  cost— if  any— doesn’t  justify  it. 

Do  you  realize  that,  while  the  Burrell 
Milker  had  its  beginning  way  back  in  1 860, 
it  was  not  offered  for  sale  until  1905  —  that 
almost  the  average  length  of  a  man’s  life 
was  put  into  its  development  before  any¬ 
one  was  permitted  to  buy?  And  in  spite 
of  that  long  period  devoted  to  perfecting 
the  Burrell  Milker,  it  has  been  continu¬ 
ously  on  the  American  market  longer 
than  any  other  power  milking  machine. 


With  all  the  time,  patience  and  money 
back  of  the  Burrell,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
today  it  is  generally  recognized^  as  the 
highest  developed  and  most  perfect  milk¬ 
ing  machine  obtainable.  You  will  have 
difficulty  in  finding  a  disinterested  man 
who  knows  all  the  makes  of  milking  ma¬ 
chines  who  will  deny  that  Burrell  is  un¬ 
equalled  in  quality  and  performance. 
Most  likely  he  will  say:  "Buy  a  Burrell 
and  Be  Sure  of  Milker  Satisfaction”. 

The  Positive  Relief  Pulsator,  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Controller,  the  Moisture  Trap,  the 
Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup  — these  features  are 
largely  responsible-  for  the  correctness 
with  which  the  Burrell  draws  the  milk 
from  the  cow’s  udder.  Do  you  know  what 
these  features  mean?  Send  for  a  catalog. 


c Please  address  Department  20. 


r7 


D.H.  BUrrell  X  Go.  Inc. 


Little  Falls.  New  York 


BiJrrell 


u 
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Now  Sold 
Direct  To  You 

We’ve  cut  every  possible 
penny  from  our  prices.  The 
famous  Peerless  Fence,  Steel 
Po9ts,  Gates,  Hoofing  and  Paints 
are  now  down  to  rock  bottom. 

Our  new  plan  of  selling  direct  to 
fanners  has  made  this  possible  by 
cutting  out  all  in-between  profits. 

SAVE  40% 

Get  our  big  104  page  catalog. 

fiving  lowest  prices  ever  quoted. 

arm  fence  as  low  as  19  cents  a 
rod.  Same  high  Peerless  quality 
that  has  made  our  goods  standard 
for  years.  We  ship  quickly  from  Factories  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Adrian.  Mich. .  or  Memphis, Tenn. 
Write  for  FREE  BOOK  today.  Address 

PEERLESS  WIRE  *  FENCE  CO. 

Dapl. 14030  Oleveland,  Ohio 


Send  for  catalog  and  get  our  attractive 
proposition  for  early  buyers. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  510,  Salem,  Ohio 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Coville  and  Ha- 
lan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid.  SS.OO.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


CoWoyr£“!  JL  For  Culverts 

Flumes.  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Siding,  Etc. 

A pollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  galvanized 
makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts. 

Apollo  is  the  highest  quality  galvanized  product  manufac¬ 
tured  for  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  added  Keystone 
indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used  and  assures  the  highest  rust-resistance.  Time  and  weather  have  proved 
that  Apollo-Keystone  Sheets  last  longest  in  actual  service.  Sold  by  weight  bv  leading  dealers.  Keystone 
Copper  Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Better  Buildings"  and  “Apollo"'  booklets. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


^^mtcher-T«rrae»r -  Gradar 

All  steel,  ad  instable,  reversible.  Cots  V* 
shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tillnf  or  Irri¬ 
gation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  bolids  field 
terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
for  free  book  end  speelal  low  price. 
Owensboro  DKctibr&GraderCOM^^ 

Inc.  -  Box  1084 


e 


Power  Cultivator 


Does  work  of  4  men  or  1  horsa— 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fast 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steered;  • 
simple,  sturdy.  Automatic  lubrication, 
dust-proof  working  parts  and  our  own 
4-H.P., 4-cycle  air-cooled  engine, 

Uses  hand  orlight  horse  tools, 

M.B.M.  Manufacturing  Co, 

382  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee, Wis, 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 


HOLDEN 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  Is  useless  on  sour  soil — it  must  have  lime. 

The  “Holden”  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other;  163^  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 

SPREADS  161  FE 


Soil  Tested -/tee 


What  about  your  soi!?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc. 

Dept  251  Peoria  Illinois 


Restless  Mare;  Blue  Ointment  for  Lice 

1.  What  is  the  matter  with  my  niue- 
year-old  mare?  This  Winter  she  has 
commenced  to  stamp  her  hind  feet  (in 
stable)  vigorously,  reaching  back  some¬ 
times  as  if  to  bite  her  leg.  Can  find  no 
sore  hoof.  She  is  fed  Timothy  hay,  corn 
fodder,  corn  as  grain  feed  (moderately). 
2.  A  farmer  and  stockman  told  me  that 
blue  ointment  rubbed  on  neck  of  cattle 
would  kill  lice  on  any  and  all  part  of 
cattle — that  this  ointment  goes  through 
them  and  does  the  work.  3.  Which  breed 
of  hogs  is  most  suited  for  slaughtering  at 
150  to  200  lbs  dressed.  I  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion  since  all  butchers  in  this  locality 
prefer  150  lbs  and  not  exceeding  200  lbs. 

Pennsylvania.  R.  K. 

1.  We  have  found  that  in  not  a  few 
instances  a  nervous  horse  has  been 
caused  to  kick  or  stamp  in  the  Stable  at 
night  by  rats  and  mice  annoying  or  sear¬ 
ing  him  at  that  time.  This  is  another 
reason  for  keeping  the  horse  stable  and 
other  farm  buildings  free  from  vermin. 
In  some  other  cases  we  have  found  that 
the  restless,  or  nervous  horse  dislikes 
its  mate  in  the  next  stall  and  will  not 
rest  easily  under  those  condition.  In  all 
cases  of  the  sort  you  mention  it  always 
is  well  to  move  the  animal  into  a  box 
stall,  secluded  if  possible,  and  free  from 
vermin,  as  well  as  being  well  bedded  to 
induce  lying  down  and  quiet  slumber. 
If  these  means  do  not  prove  remedial 
there  are  other  measures  to  adopt,  for 
other  causes  are  possible.  The  two  most 
likely  to  cause  stamping  are  itchy  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  legs,  or  udder  and  around 
that  part  in  the  mare.  If  the  legs  are 
hair-covered  and  gummy  you  will  find 
what  most  horsemen  term  “scratches” 
causing  the  irritation.  If  so,  wash  the 
legs  perfectly  clean,  dry  thoroughly  with 
fine  sawdust  well  rubbed  in  and  then  do 
not  repeat  the  washing,  but  every  three 
days  saturate  the  skin  of  the  affected 
parts  with  a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
tar,  half  an  ounce  of  coal  tar  dip  and  one 
pint  of  sweet  oil  or  cottonseed  oil.  In  a 
week  the  amount  of  oil  may  be  doubled, 
especially  if  the  skin  shows  irritation 
from  the  medicine.  The  horse  should 
also  be  examined  or  lighly  worked  every 
day  and  should  not  he  heavily  fed  corn. 
Also  cleanse  other  parts  mentioned  above. 
The  next  most  common  cause  is  presence 
of  pin  worms  in  the  rectum.  If  they  are 
there  one  will  find  a  collection  of  scurfy 
matter  around  the  anus.  In  that  event 
give  the  mare  a  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil 
carefully  by  way  of  the  mouth  and  when 
it  has  acted  inject  into  the  rectum,  in 
the  evening,  two-thirds  of  a  pail  of  tepid 
water  containing  two  ounces  of  dried 
sulphate  of  iron  (powdered  copperas). 
Repeat  the  injection  in  three  days,  and 
again  later,  if  seen  to  be  necessary. 

2.  The  farmer  should  also  have  told 
you  that  while  blue  ointment  (mercurial 
ointment),  kills  lice  it  is  a  deadly  poison 
to  all  farm  animals,  when  licked  off  and 
swallowed.  We  have  known  many  fatal¬ 
ities  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  that  fact 
followed  by  failure  to  prevent  treated 
cattle  from  licking  off  the  ointment.  We 
know  of  a  farmer  in  our  locality  who 
was  given  advice  similar  to  that  given 
you,  then  bought  a  can  of  the  ointment, 
smeared  it  freely  upon  his  lice?infested 
dairy  cows,  and  turned  them  loose  in  the 
lot  where  they  immediately  licked  one 
another  with  the  result  that  seven  fine 
animal?  died.  Do  not  apply  blue  oint¬ 
ment  unless  the  animals  can  be  so  tied 
that  they  will  be  absolutely  unable  to 
lick  themselves  or  be  licked  by  other 
animals.  It  would  be  far  safer  to  dust 
the  infested  skin  with  powdered  saba- 
dilla,  or  with  that  and  equal  quantities 
of  tobacco  snuff  and  flowers  of  sulphur, 
then  blanket  the  animals  and  groom  and 
brush  them  thoroughly,  outdoors,  a  few 
hours  later.  It  it  also  necessary  to 
cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the 
stable.  Repeat  the  application  of  powder 
when  seen  to  be  necessary. 

3.  This  is  a  matter  of  feeding,  rather 

than  breed.  To  get  early  development  at 
the  least  cost  it  is  best  to  have  the  pigs 
graze  a  succession  of  green  crops  pre¬ 
ferably  legumes,  from  Spring  until  they 
attain  the  desired  weight.  The  first 
growth  is  the  cheapest  made.  From  be¬ 
fore  weaning  time  also  get  the  pigs  to 
taking  skim-milk  and  mixed  meals  and 
at  all  times  allow  free  access  to  pure 
water,  salt,  air  slaked  lime,  or  ground 
limestone,  wood  ashes  or  steamed  bone 
meal.  A.  s.  A. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Silage  for  Calves  Feeding  Dry  Cows 


Give  me  a  ration  for  Jersey  calves,  two 
to  five  monts  old.  They  are  getting  plenty 
of  skimmed  milk,  and  hay  of  fair  quality  . 
no  clover  or  Alfalfa.  I  have  cattle  beets 
that  I  could  give  them,  and  good  sweet 
silage  that  contains  but  little  hard  corn. 
These  are  calves  of  excellent  breeding, 
and  1  want  to  give  them  the  best  possible 
chance  to  make  good.  c.  B. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  feeding  silage  to 
calves  tinder  six  month  of  age.  While 
they  will  nibble  away  at  this  palatable 
succulence,  it  is  relatively  high  in  fiber 
and  more  or  less  indigestible  for  young¬ 
sters  of  this  age.  Youngsters  require 
leafy  products ;  clover  or  Alfalfa,  second 
cutting,  serves  their  purposes  very  nicely. 
I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  giving  the  calves 
all  of  skim-milk  that  they  will  consume. 
A  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
cornmeal,  white  middlings,  and  ground 
oats  to  which  has  been  added  15  per 
cent  of  linseed  meal  will  be  satisfactory. 

Allow  the  calves  free  access  to  salt 
and  if  you  do  not  have  legume  hay 
then  I  should  mix  equal  parts  of  ground 
limestone  or  bone  meal  with  the  salt  and 
kept  it  available  as  a  licking  mixture. 

Keeping  Up  Production 

I  aim  to  feed  high-protein  cow  feeds 
in  the  recommended  quantity  of  one 
pound  of  feed  to  each  three  or  four 
lbs.  of  milk  produced.  Economical  re¬ 
sults  can  usually  be  obtained  the  first 
few  months  after  calving,  but  I  am  not 
successful  in  Winter  in  getting  the 
proper  quantity  of  milk  for  the  “high- 
power”  feed  during  the  last  three  months 
of  the  milking  period.  I  figure  it  would 
be  more  economical  to  dry  some  cows  off 
several  months  before  they  calve,  but 
want  to  keep  them  in  milk  the  recom¬ 
mended  length  of  time  to  prevent  them 
getting  in  the  habit  of  drying  off  too  soon. 

I  feed  a  fairly  good  quality  of  roughage, 
consisting  of  corn  fodder  and  Soy-bean 
and  cow-pea  hay,  but  have  no  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  available,  and  no  silage. 

Maryland.  g.  b.  f. 

Persistence  in  milking  is  an  inherited 
quality  and  cannot  be  regulated  entirely 
by  the  ration  fed.  It  is  natural  for  all 
cows  to  slacken  up  on  their  milk  flow  as 
their  lactation  advances.  Oftentimes  the 
use  of  a  ration  carrying  an  added  amount 
of  protein  will  stimulate  the  flow  of  milk. 
Much  depends  of  course  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cow  at  calving  time.  If  she 
is  carrying  much  flesh  at  calving  time, 
and  provided  she  is  of  such  a  tempera¬ 
ment  as  to  enable  the  literal  melting 
away  of  this  flesh,  it  is  likely  that  her 
lactation  period  will  be  substantially  ex¬ 
tended.  It  is  the  cow  that  is  thin  at 
calving  time  and  that  gains  in  flesh  dur¬ 
ing  her  lactation  period  that  usually  lets 
up  on  her  flow  of  milk.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cow  that  is  in  high  flesh  at  calv¬ 
ing  time  and,  in  spite  of  generous  feeding 
loses  weight  and  condition,  is  the  one 
which  usually  has  a  longer  lactation 
period. 

You  are  right  in  assuming  that  if  a 
cow  does  not  produce  milk  enough  to 
pay  for  the  feed  which  she  consumes  it 
is  highly  desirable  to  dry  her  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  her  for  beef.  Cows  that  habitu¬ 
ally  enjoy  a  long  rest  or  dry  period  have 
no  place  in  a  modern  dairy  herd. 

Much  has  been  said  about  getting  the 
heifer  in  the  habit  of  conforming  to  a 
short  dry  period.  I  think  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  overrated.  Unless  a  cow  gives 
enough  milk  to  pay  for  the  feed  and 
labor,  there  is  no  use  milking  her  just 
because  you  are  hopeful  that  she  will 
milk  longer  next  year.  If  I  wanted  per¬ 
sistent  milkers  and  cows  did  not  con¬ 
form  to  this  standard  I  should  invite  the 
butcher  to  buy  the  undesirable  indi¬ 
viduals. 

If  you  feed  a  24-per  cent  feed  then  one 
pound  of  grain  to  each  3  or  3 y2  lbs.  of 
feed  is  quite  sufficient.  If  your  ration 
carries  less  protein  than  this  and  you 
still  feed  this  quantity,  the  chances  are 
that  the  cow  will  gain  rapidly  in  weight 
and  as  she  advances  in  weight  she  is 
likely  to  decrease  in  her  flow  of  milk  as 
the  lactation  period  advances.  Our  guess 
is  that  you  have  been  feeding  a  ration 
low  in  protein,  that  the  cows  put  on  flesh, 
get  out  of  the  habit  of  milking,  and  en¬ 
joy  the  luxury  of  an  extended  dry  period. 


I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
dairy  ration  and  about  how  many  pounds 
daily  a  cow  should  have  during  the  six 
to  eight  weeks  prior  to  freshening,  cows 
being  in  good  condition.  l.  ii.  j. 

One  of  'the  best  and  easiest  com-' 
pounded  mixtures  for  feeding  dry  cows 
consists  of:  30  lbs.  ground  oats,  30  lbs. 
coarse  bran,  30  lbs.  corn  or  hominy,  10 
lbs.  oilmeal. 

For  a  cow  weighing  1,200  lbs.  it  would 
be  desirable  to  feed  her  from  six  to  eight 
pounds  per  day.  In  fact,  enough  of  this 
mixture  should  be  fed  so  that  the  cow 
can  gain  in  weight  and  improve  in  con¬ 
dition  as  her  gestation  period  advances. 
The  precaution  of  conditioning  a  cow 
during  her  dormant  period  always  pays. 
Unfortunately  many  owners  of  cows  feel 
that  when  a  cow  is  not  milking  she 
should  not  be  fed  any  grain  and  that  she 
should  be  left  to  subsist  largely  on  refuse 
materials  which  the  milking  cows  leave. 
I  hold  that  the  feeding  of  a  cow  during 
her  dry  period  is  more  important  than 
feeding  a  cow  during  her  lactation  period. 

You  say  that  your  cows  are  in  good 
condition.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  might  be  possible  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  grain  somewhat,  but  remember  that 
scanting  the  grain  feed  during  the  dry 
period  means  reduced  production  of  milk 
during  the  lactation  period. 

'For  cows  that  are  persistent  milkers 
then  it  is  necessary  to  let  up  somewhat 
on  the  feed  for  a  week  or  ten  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  calving.  This  will  avoid  un¬ 
due  inflammation  of  the  udder  and  milk 
fever  which  frequently  is  encountered 
among  cows  in  high  condition  which  are 
fed  a  generous  amount  of  grain  during 
their  rest  period. 


What  Is  Balanced  Ration? 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  formula 
for  figuring  a  balanced  ration  for  cowsV 
Explain  just  how  to  figure  it,  and  if  there 
is  any  difference  between  a  balanced 
ration  for  Jerseys  or  Ilolsteins.  L.  A.  p. 

By  a  balanced  ration  we  mean  a  com¬ 
bination  of  grains  and  protein  concen¬ 
trates  which  will  enable  a  cow  to  main¬ 
tain  her  weight  and  condition  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  maximum  flow  of  milk.  Fully 
one-half  of  the  feed  consumed  by  a  dairy 
cow  is  utilized  for  body  maintenance. 
In  order  to  stimulate  milk  production  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  ration  that  car¬ 
ries  a  stipulated  amount  of  carbohydrates, 
proteins,  and  mineral  matter. 

In  compounding  rations  we  consider, 
among  other  things,  the  following  fea¬ 
tures  :  sufficient  digestible  nutrients  In 
the  right  proportion,  palatibility,  digesti¬ 
bility,  sufficient  ash  and  mineral  matter, 
derivation  of  the  proteins  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  and  the  selection  of  a  unit 
of  protein  or  a  unit  of  carbohydrates 
from  the  sources  which  are  believed  to 
be  the  most  economical.  Naturally  we 
cannot  select  all  of  the  protein  from  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  even  though  a  unit-  of  pro¬ 
tein  from  cottonsead  meal  costs  less  than 
a  unit  of  protein  from  any  other  source. 

For  the  same  reasqn  it  is  not  wise  to 
choose  all  of  your  carbohydrates  from 
a  given  feed  like  corn  or  hominy,  even 
though  this  product  will  supply  a  unit 
of  energy  at  the  lowest  cost.  Such  quali¬ 
ties  as  bulk  and  texture  must  be  given 
consideration.  In  order  to  combine  mix¬ 
tures  that  are  suitable  for  the  several 
classes  of  animals  one  must  be  familiar 
with  the  standard  requirements  of  the 
animals  themselves  and  then  he  must 
know  the  analysis  and  comparative  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  the  basic  ingredients. 

The  ability  of  a  cow  to  produce  milk 
high  or  low  in  butterfat  is  a  breed  char¬ 
acteristic  and  is  not  governed  by  the 
ration  fed.  A  ration  which  is  suitable 
for  a  Jersey  cow  might  not  be  equally 
suitable  for  Holstein  cows.  Much  would 
depend  upon  their  condition,  their  stage 
of  lactation,  and  the  amount  of  milk 
that  they  were  producing.  Under  aver¬ 
age  conditions  it  is  safe  to  provide  for 
cows  in  milk  giving  less  than  40  lbs.  of 
three  and  a  .half  per  cent  milk  a  ration 
carrying  approximately  20  per  cent  of 
protein. 


No  Chance  for  Human 
Carelessness  in  Making , 


Each  ingredient  in  Larro  is 
continuously  and  accura  tely 
weighed  as  it  flows  through 
these  poidometers  to  the 
mixer  All  poidometers 
are  driven  by  a  single  shaft. 
If  one  stops,  they  all  stop. 


Every  pound  of  finished 
Larro  passes  over  this  big 
electro- magnet.  It  keeps 
Larro  free  from  nails,  wire 
and  "tramp  iron  " 


Warehouse  and  tank  stand¬ 
ardizing  of  each  separate 
ingredient  are  exclusive  lea 
tures  This  diagram  o f  one 
of  14  blending  tanks  shows 
how  it  com  bi  nes  many  dif¬ 
ferent  carloads  of  the  same 
ingredient  into  one  umfor  m 
blend  of  unvarying  quality 


arrp 

The  Safe  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Human  mistakes  in  making  dairy  feed  are  paid 
for,  dearly,  by  the  man  who  feeds  cows. 

Right  there  is  where  Larro  offers  you  a  tremend¬ 
ous  saving.  For  Larro  is  made  where  they  take 
no  chance  on  human  carelessness. 

After  being  inspected,  analyzed  and  approved  by 
the  chemists,  each  ingredient  is  standardized  by 
blending  to  insure  an  absolute  uniformity.  These 
standardized  ingredients  flow  continuously  to  the 
mixer  through  super  human  machines  called  “poid¬ 
ometers”  which  weigh  (not  measure)  the  propor¬ 
tions  with  a  most  uncanny  accuracy. 

From  the  mixer  the  feed  goes  to  the  Jumbo  Electric 
Magnet  which  removes  all  nails,  tacks  and  wire 
from  the  finished  Larro. 

The  Larro  Mill  is  a  great  machine  that  never 
tires  or  forgets.  If  something  goes  wrong  the  mill 
automatically  stops  until  that  thing  is  made  right. 
It  can  t  work  at  all  unless  it  works  the  right  way. 

The  Larro  Mill  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  open  to  visitors 
all  day  every  working  day — no  permits  or  letters  of 
introduction  necessary 

Feed  Larro  for  the  biggest  profit,  for  safety,  for 
healthy  cows  and  keep  for  yourself  the  money  you 
may  now  be  paying  for  some  one  else’s  carelessness. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

Dept.  7.  Larrowe  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 


FREE! 


$125.00 


This  big,  valuable  book 
of  STAR  Bam  Plans 
sent  FREE.  Just  sign 
and  mail  the  coupon. 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

Dept.  I  -51, Industrial  Building, 

_  ■  .  Albany,  New  York 

uentiemen:  X  have _ _ _ ..cows . . 


young-  stock . horses 

Please  send  me  free  floor  plans  /  building  \ 

and  other  Busraestions.  I  am  considering  Vremodeline/ 
a  barn  /Yes\ 

next - Send  free  plan  book  \  No  ) 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ 


A  practical,  up-to-date  cord  wood  saw 
on  wheels  complete  with  engine,  equip¬ 
ped  with  high-grade  magneto— Saw 
filed,  set  and  warranted  and  ready  for 
business. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
Send  for  Catalog  G14 

Brackett,  Shaw  &  Lunt  Co. 

1  Washington  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  r 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular 
sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 

Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  West  30th  St„  New  York 
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Farm  Mechanics 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 


Water  Power  for  Electric  Plant 

I  have  water  power  with  10  ft.  of  fall, 
25  ft.  from  the  dam,  and  7  ft.  right  by 
the  dam,  and  can  run  six  months  of  the 
year  a  6-in.  pipe,  six  months  4-in.  Will 
you  tell  me  how  much  power  I  can  get 
from  that?  I  thought  I  would  put  in  a 
gate  valve  on  a  6-in.  pipe ;  then  when  the 
water  was  down  to  4  in.  I  would  close  up 
to  a  4-in.  pipe.  Would  like  to  put  a  water 
wheel  for  electric  light  plant.  F.  w.  B. 

lied  Hook,  N.  Y. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  power 
that  a  stream  is  capable  of  developing 
without  knowing  the  quantity  of  water 
discharged  and  the  fall  or  head  that  it  is 
possible  .to  secure.  Water  does  work  be¬ 
cause  of  its  weight  and  position.  A  cubic 
foot  of  water  weighs  roughly  62.5  lbs., 
and  it  requires  a  flow  of  about  30  cu.  ft., 
225  gallons,  per  minute,  falling  through  a 
distance  of  18  ft.,  to  develop  one  horse' 
power. 

Stating  that  a  stream  is  capable  of  fill¬ 
ing  a  6-in.  pipe  tells  little  about  the 
quantity  of  water  discharged,  as  it  is 
easily  seen  that  with  a  velocity  of  10  ft. 
per  second  only  half  as  much  water 
would  be  delivered  as  would  be  the  case 
were  the  velocity  20  ft.  per  second.  You 
may  possibly  have  enough  water  to  de¬ 
velop  one  to  four  horsepower,  and  as  the 
flow  varies  with  the  season  an  overshot 
wheel  would  probably  use  it  tT>  the  best 
advantage. 


Here  is  a  Water  Problem 

I  am  up  against  a  serious  problem  and 
I  thought  perhaps  your  good  selves  or 
some  of  your  readers  might  be  able  to 
solve  it  for  me.  I  have  a  bungalow  in  the 
course  of  construction  in  New  Jersey, 
and  have  tried  several  times  to  get  water 
to  supply  same.  My  experience  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

I  have  driven  a  pipe  l1/*  in.  size  with  a 
well  point  attached  20  ft.  in  the  ground 
at  three  different  places,  but  was  unable 
to  get  water  in  each  attempt.  In  so 
driving  I  went  through  top  soil  for  about 
3  ft.,  then  hit  a  stratum  of  clay  for 
about  5  ft.,  then  about  6  in.  of  quicksand 
in  which  there  was  water,  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  raise  same,  and  after  passing 
quicksand  struck  into  more  clay  for  the 
balance  of  20  ft.  One  of  my  neighbors 
who  lives  about  300  ft.  from  me  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  water  at  13  ft.,  and 
seemed  to  go  through  different  soil  from 
where  I  am  located.  It  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  to  me  that  I  dig  till  I  come  to  this 
stratum  of  quicksand  and  put  in  a  12-in. 
tile  with  small  holes  in  it  to  allow  the 
water  to  seep  into  same,  then  put  pipe  in, 
and  the  water  would  come  up  in  this 
basin  deep  enough  to  pump  out. 

In  digging  my  cellar,  which  was  started 
in  the  month  of  November,  1022,  the  men 
dug  a  few  feet  lower  than  the  floor  level 
and  obtained  water  to  mix  concrete  with, 
but  this  water  seemed  to  disappear  in  the 
Spring.  Is  it  possible  that  you  may  have 
heard  of  such  a  case  as  this  before?  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  your  many  readers  may  be 
able  to  suggest  some  way  out  of  this  dif¬ 
ficulty.  In  any  event,  whatever  sugges¬ 
tions  you  can  make  will  be  appreciated. 

New  Jersey.  J.  H. 


Running  Circular  Saw  with  Automobile 
Engine 

I  plan  to  run  a  circular  saw  by  power 
from  a  Ford  car  by  placing  the  rear 
wheels  on  11-in.  pulleys,  with  a  driving 
between  in  or  near  the  center.  Would 
the  tire  running  on  these  pulleys  give  the 
same  speed  to  the  countershaft  that  belt¬ 
ing  from  a  30-in.  to  an  11-in.  pulley 
would?  I  want  to  run  saw  about  1200 
r.p.m.  Would  this  rule  of  computing 
speed  apply:  Multiply  revolutions  of 
axle  by  30,  diameter  of  wheel,  and  divide 
by  11,  size  of  driven  pulley,  to  get  r.p.m. 
of  countershaft,  and  apply  same  rule  to 
counter  to  get  speed  of  saw  shaft? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  D-  e.  b. 

You*  are  right  in  your  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  pulley  speed  of  saw.  The  tire  of  a 
30-in.  wheel  running  on  the  11-in.  coun¬ 
tershaft  pulleys  would  give  them  the  same 
speed  as  would  a  30-in.  wheel  belted  to 
them  if  inflated  hard  enough  to  retain  its 
round  shape  when  resting  on  them.  It 
will  probably  be  indented  somewhat,  mak¬ 
ing  it  in  effect  more  nearly  a  29-in.  pulley. 

With  the  engine  running  at  a  speed  suf¬ 
ficient  to  drive  the  car  at  a  rate  of  20 
miles  per  hour  the  rear  wheels  will  re¬ 
volve  at  a  speed  of  approximately  224 
r.p.m, .  and  if  the  tires  are  well  inflated 
will  cause  the  11-in.  pulleys  upon  which 
they  rest  to  revolve  about  611  times  per 
minute.  If  a  6-in.  pulley  is  used  on  the 
saw  mandrel  it  should  be  belted  to  a  12- 
in  pulley  on  the  countershaft  to  secure  a 
speed  of  1200  r.p.m.  under  these  condi¬ 
tions.  Pulley  sizes  may  vary  from  the 
above  to  quite  an  extent,  as  it  is  easy  to 
change  the  engine  speed  to  drive  the  saw 
at  the  speed  required  by  means  of  the 
throttle. 


Preventing  Plumbing  from  Freezing 

I  have  a  store  I  rent,  and  there  is  no 
heat  in  it.  There  is  a  toilet,  and  the 
pipes  freeze  so  that  cold  nights  I  have 
to  go  over  and  shut  the  water  off  at  the 
wall.  Is  there  any  way  I  can  fix  it  to 
prevent  freezing?  The  inside  is  plastered 
and  the  outside  is  papered  and  sided.  I 
thought  in  the  Spring  I  would  take  the 
siding  off  and  fill  in  between  the  siding 
with  brick ;  that  would  keep  it  from 
freezing.  Is  there  some  better  way? 

Springfield,  N.  lr.  V.  w.  S. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  wall  construc¬ 
tion  you  speak  of  will  prevent  freezing  of 
the  plumbing  if  the  building  is  not  heat¬ 
ed.  Unless  artificial  heat  of  some  kind  is 
used,  I  would  expect  it  to  be  impossible 
to  keep  the  temperature  above  the  freez¬ 
ing  point.  You  can  get  a  non-freezing 
toilet  from  your  plumber  that  has  all  of 
the  water  pipes  and  connections  below 
frost,  designed  for  installation  in  just 
such  a  place.  As  a  temporary  relief,  the 
rubber  ball  in  the  bottom  of  the  flush  tank 
can  be  raised,  flushing  the  stool,  and  tied 
in  this  position,  letting  the  water  run 
through  it  continuously,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  freezing. 


The  dealer  who  supplies  Alpha 
is  a  cement-service  man,  working 
in  close  cooperation  with  us. 

See  him  and  get  a  helpful  Service 
Sheet  or  Special  Bulletin  on  the 
building  operation  that  most  in¬ 
terests  you. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore 

Pittsburgh  St.'jLouis  Ironton,  Ohio 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches  —  philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Driven  Well  With  Windmill 

Can  yon  give  me  information  in  regard 
to  windmills  and  driven  wells,  the.  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  water  that  a  mill  can 
produce  from  a  driven  well,  etc.?  I  aul 
building  a  dam  in  the  hills  of  Sussex  t  o., 
N.  J.  I  intend  to  flow  a  swamp  of  about 
IS  acres  with  an  average  depth  of  4  ft.  to 
15  ft.  in  the  deepest  part.  The  swamp  is 
fed  by  springs  and  for  about  nine  months 
of  the  year  I  have  a  good  flow  of  water, 
but  in  very  dry  seasons  the  stream  on  the 
surface  goes  nearly  dry.  The  swamp  is 
surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  probably  200 
ft.  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  swamp. 
I  have  planned  to  drive  a  well  in  the 
hills  and  use  a  windmill  in  dry  weather 
to  hold  my  water  level.  Will  you  advise 
me  in  regard  to  windmills,  and  also  tell 
me  if  this  idea  is  practical?  F.  F. 

Sparta,  N.  J. 

The  quantity  of  water  obtained  from  a 
drilled  well  under  the  conditions  that  you 
outline  could  only  be  determined  by  test 
borings.  It  might  possibly  be  approxi¬ 
mated  by  a  study  of  similar  wells  in  the 
vieinitv.  if  any  exist.  As  to  the  power 
possible  to  obtain  from  a  windmill,  you 
mav  expect  an  8-ft.  windmill  to  lift  aoo^t 
five"  gallons  per  minute  a  distance  of  109 
ft.  in  a  15-mile  wind.  A  12-ft.  mill 
should  raise  about  four  times  this 

amount.  „  .  ^  .  ... 

I  would  not  expect  a  well  of  this  kind 
to  be  effective  in  maintaining  the  water 
level  on  a  pond  of  18  acres.  The  ev*np- 
oration  from  this  surface  will  be  high. 
It  would  require  a  flow  of  about  S3  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute  continuously  for  24  hours 
to  raise  the  level  of  an  18-acre  lake  ,4  ul 
if  none  of  the  water  were  lost  thiougn 
evaporation  or  seepage. 


A  Correct  fence  for  ‘Every  Purpose 

There’s  a  “Columbia”  Hinge-Joint  or  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Stiff-Stay  Fence  that  exactly  suits  yout 
purpose.  Also  there’s  a  dealer  near  you  who  handles  both  of  these  fences  and  will  help  you  choosa 
the  right  type,  weight  and  height  of  fence  for  every  inclosure. 

Columbia ” 

HINGE-JOINT 

Pence 


“Columbia”  Hinge- Joint  Fence  is  made  of  open 
hearth  steel  which  is  drawn  to  exact  gauges  of 
wire  and  heavily  galvanized  to  resist  rust. 
Strong,  flexible  stays  of  the  same  size  as  the  line 
wires  extend  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  fence, 
gripping  the  line  wires  at  every  intersection  by 
the  Hinge- Joint  that  grips  with  grit.  Made 
in  standard  farm  and  poultry  styles. 


"Pittsburgh  Perfect 

STIFF-STAY 

fence 

“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  stiff-stay  fences  on  the  market.  The  one- 
piece  stay  wires  are  inseparably  joined  to  the  line 
wires  by  the  electric  welding  process  which  we 
have  perfected.  The  heavily  galvanized,  full 
gauge,  open  hearth  steel  wires  insure  durable 
and  dependable  fences.  Made  in  many  styles  for 
farm,  poultry  and  lawn.  Fully  guaranteed. 


Fence  Your  Lawn 

— with  one  of  our  attractive  designs  of 
“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Lawn  Fence.  It  will 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  lawn,  keep  out 
chickens  and  all  farm  animals,  protect  the 
grass,  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  provide 
a  safe  place  for  the  children  to  play. 

Improving  your  farm  with  good  fences  is  a  profitable  investment.  See 
your  dealer,  if  he  does  not  have  these  fences  write  us  and  we’ll  see  that 
you  are  supplied.  Our  Good  Fence  Catalogues  sent  free. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 

716  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

New  York  Chicago  Memphis 

Dallas  San  Francisco 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Extra  Work  at  Lambing  Time 

The  sheep  census  is  growing  these  days. 
Hothouse  lambs  come  in  the  Fall  and 
during  Winter,  but  the  regulars  have 
started  now  during  the  last  of  February. 
They  will  string  along  until  the  first  of 
June  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  will 
come  by  hundreds  of  thousands  on  the 
plains  in  April  and  May.  The  price  has 
been  good  for  all  kinds  of  good  ones,  and 
the  promise  is  profitable  figures  for  this 
installment.  A  few  have  been  contracted 
on  the  range  at  10  cents  at  weaning 
now,  before  they  are  born. 

We  like  ours  to  arrive  before  the  heavy 
Spring  work  begins;  also  some  of  the 
largest  may  get  good  Spring  or  Summer 
prices,  and  our  busy  time  began  a  few 
days  ago.  There  are  GO  little  white  fel¬ 
lows  here  now,  with  more  than  double 
that  to  follow.  They  will  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  crowd  when  they  all  get  here,  and 
with  the  long  wool  on  the  ewes’  sides  the 
stable  will  be  so  small  they  cannot  play 
inside,  unless  they  jump  straight  up.  Our 
loss  so  far  has  been  but  one,  and  as  a 
pair  of  twins  came  then,  one  was  given  to 
the  bereaved  mother,  after  the  dead  ©ne 
had  been  rubbed  on  it. 

This  low  mortality  comes  from  good 
care  the  ewes  had,  and  almost  all  will  be 
saved,  but  it  takes  care  right  along.  We 
cannot  get  sheep  for  nothing  any  more 
than  other  good  things.  All  the  wool  has 
been  clipped  off  the  inside  of  the  hind 
legs  to  give  the  awkward  little  fellows 
the  right  of  way,  and  the  mothers  must 
not  have  too  much  feed.  Lamb  colic  cuts 
short  careers,  and  the  little  idiots  will  fill 
with  milk,  if  it  is  there,  until  their  sides 
bulge  out.  A  “creep”  is  the  thing  for 
them.  There  is  no  colic  in  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  leaves,  nor  in  oats,  bran  or  corn. 
Their  hay  rack  and  grain  manger  there 
must  be  kept  clean,  so  they  will  grow  in 
health  and  size.  The  old  sheep  will  be 
glad  to  get  the  daily  leavings.  One  of  the 
cutest  sights  is  the  lambs  jumping  in  and 
out  of  their  compartment  and  daintily 
eating. 

We  have  had  no  disowning,  which  is 
very  provoking  if  not  understood.  A 
sheep  is  the  most  stubborn  animal,  un¬ 
less  one  understands  its  nature.  Each 
should  be  by  itself  at  lambing,  and  you 
notice  she  goes  there  if  possible.  If  there 
is  a  flock,  she  can  only  get  as  far  as  the 
wall,  which  is  too  near  the  other  sheep, 
and  perhaps  too  near  another  lamb  she 
may  want  to  think  is  here.  Each  of  ours 
go  into  a  4-ft.  square  pen,  and  stays 
there  until  fit  to  turn  with,  not  the  whole 
bunch,  but  the  ewes  and  new  lambs.  Then 
we  think  every  ewe  that  drops  a  lamb 
merits  one,  so  if  she  loses  hers,  a  twin  is 
rubbed  with  hers  and  then  rubbed  on 
her  nose,  so  she  never  finds  out  how 
near  her  heart  was  broken.  Also  we  want 
her  to  earn  her  passage  by  raising  that 
lamb  better  than  it  would  bo  with  its 
comrade. 

Hurdles,  or  a  pen  in  the  corner,  are  all 
right  for  a  small  flock,  but  we  have  alleys 
4  ft.  wide  along  the  walls,  and  light  pan¬ 
els  4  ft.  wide  hinged  with  fence  staples 
and  baling  wire.  After  the  campaign 
the  lumber  is  laid  up  for  the  next  one. 
Every  lamb,  when  it  gets  on  its  feet,  says 
‘$5,”  but  the  money  is  small  compared 
with  the  pleasure  of  the  feeling  that  one 
is  the  master  and  owner  of  new,  valuable 
products.  Compare  that  breeding  with 
sitting  on  a  stool  with  a  pen  over  a  book, 
counting  money  on  a  salary,  any  kind  of 
factory  work,  or  anything  else,  instead 
of  bringing  good  animals  into  the  world. 
It  is  a  partnership  with  the  Almighty. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  has  more  pleasure 
than  I  have?  I  do  not  need  a  golf  green. 
Playing  there,  compared  to  my  exercise, 
seems  idiotic.  It  is  all  right  for  boys  to 
contest  at  games,  but  this  is  more  fun 
than  it  was  for  me  to'be  at  or  near  the 
top  of  in  many  when  young. 

Seventy-three  and  1923  was  the  pleas¬ 
antest  of  any  of  them,  while  all  were 
good.  It  was  lambing,  shearing,  planting 
for  this  Winter’s  grain,  putting  up  hay, 
thrashing,  Yellowstone  peaches,  apples, 
fencing,  husking,  reading  and  writing  on 
bad  Winter  days,  and  now  lambing  again. 
That  will  be  over  in  a  few  weeks.  This 


year,  if  well,  it  will  be  the  same  routine 
with  perhaps  the  Adirondacks,  White  and 
Green  Mountains.  You  can  have  the  the¬ 
aters,  bright  lights,  etc.  I  would  not  give 
our  200  acres  for  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ang  and  Woolworth’s  if  I  had  to  stay- 
near  them.  This  is  a  grand  old  world  if 
one  knows  enough  to  take  it  right,  and 
tries  to  behave.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


Sweet  Potatoes  for  Cows 

What  feeding  quality  have  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  for  milk  cows?  Do  they  make 
cream  hard  to  churn?  w.  H. 

Delaware. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  not  considered  a 
highly  desirable  feed  for  dairy  cows.  In 
addition  to  being  high  in  fiber  they  are 
not  particularly  palatable  and  if  included 
in  a  ration  they  should  serve  as  an  ap¬ 
petizer  rather  than  as  a  basis  for  car¬ 
bohydrates  or  protein.  If  fed  in  excess 
they  would  be  very  apt  to  cause  a  con¬ 
dition  that  would  make  difficulty  in 
churning.  Usually  when  by-products  of 
this  sort  are  available  for  feeding  live 
stock  they  are  fed  in  extravagant 
amounts.  Any  one  product  fed  in  this 
wise  is  deleterious  to  the  animal.  If  I 
thought  very  much  of  a  dairy  cow  and 
expected  her  to  give  very  much  milk  I 
would  go  easy  on  the  sweet  potatoes. 

f.  c.  M. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

Frozen  crops  re-planted  ;  also  pos¬ 
sible  GAP  IN  LETTUCE  SUPPLY ;  NORTH¬ 
ERN  VEGTABLE  MARKETS  FIRM  ;  APPLES 

IN  WEAK  POSITION. 

A  Carolina  lettuce  grower  writes  that 
the  frozen  lettuce  fields  in  the  Beaufort 
section  have  been  re-planted  and  that  let¬ 
tuce  will  be  ready  0  whip  this  Spring  as 
usual.  He  warns  Northern  growers  of 
lettuce  under  glass  not  to  overdo  on  the 
strength  of  the  reported  freezes. 

Still,  it  looks  as  if  there  would  be  a 
time  in  March  and  April  when  the  let¬ 
tuce  supply  would  be  moderate.  Florida 
probably  will  ship  about  300  cars  in 
March  reaching  the  height  of  the  move¬ 
ment  about  March  20  and  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  done  soon  after.  The  Carolinas 
and  the  Gulf  Coast  States  hardly  will 
be  ready  to  fill  the  whole  gap  because  the 
re-planted  crop  will  be  weeks  later  than 
usual.  California  lettuce  will  keep  com¬ 
ing,  but  the  quality  has  not  been  up  to 
standard  becau.se  of  frosted-  leaves.  A 
great  deal  o i  frosted  Southern  lettuce 
was  observed  in  the  February  market  sup¬ 
ply.  Northern  lettuce  ought  to  find  a 
fairly  good  opening  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  April,  or  until 
the  re-planted  areas  are  in  full  shipping 
condition. 

CABBAGE  UP 

Cellar  vegetables  began  the  month  in 
fairly  strong  position.  Cabbage  had 
moved  $10  from  the  low  point.  There 
is  a  better  tone  in  the  onion  market, 
owing  to  the  moderate  supplies  in  sight, 
and  the  lateness  of  Texas  onions. 

Northern  onions  will  have  a  fair 
chance  to  clean  up  with  the  new  crop 
likely  to  be  three  weeks  late  and  only  a 
medium-size  crop  at  that.  Prices  are 
firm  in  city  markets,  at  $2  to  $2.75  per 
100  lbs.,  which  is  low  when  compared 
with  $7.50  to  $8.50  two  years  ago,  but 
high  compared  with  50c  to  $1.25  three 
years  ago.  As  compared  with  a  year 
ago,  prices  are  about  the  same,  which 
might  be  expected  with  the  season’s 
shipments  practically  as  large  this  year. 
So  far,  there  is  little  sign  of  the  shorter 
crop  estimated  earlier  in  the  season.  The 
Middle  West  fell  off,  as  expected,  but 
New  York  has  shipped  nearly  twice  as 
many  as  last  season  and  there' were  more 
onions  than  were  looked  for  from  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

POTATOES  FIRM 

Potatoes  gained  about  10c  a  bushel  in 
northern  Maine.  There  was  quite  a 
boom  in  carrots,  which  advanced  $1  per 
100  lbs.  during  February.  Even  turnips 
have  had  a  fairly  good  market.  Nobody 
has  made  much  money  from  any  of  these 
things  because  of  the  high  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  but  anyhow  they  have  brought 
in  some  cash. 

Apple  markets  do  not  look  so'  well. 
The  most  hopeful  feature  is  the  tremen¬ 
dous  export  movement,  which  is  likely  to 
exceed  4  million  barrels.  About  12  per 
cent  of  the  market  crop  is  being  taken  off 
our  hands  this  way.  Much  of  it  in 
grades  and  sizes  not  so  popular  in  the 
American  markets.  At  first  thought  it 
seems  a  mystery  how  Europe  at  its  half¬ 
bankrupt  condition  can  afford  more 
apples  than  ever.  But  the  quantity  is 
relatively  small.  If  they  ate  apples  in 
Europe  as  we  do  here,  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  alone  would  buy  our  entire  market. 

G.  B.  F. 


A  Blessing  for  Dairymen”— 


So  says  Mr.  Frank  Cervenka,  a 
De  Laval  Milker  user  in  Illinois. 
He  goes  on  to  say: 

“I  certainly  am  proud  that  I 
discarded  the  old,  laborious  and 
disagreeable  method  of  milking  by 
hand.  Never  would  I  do  without 
a  De  Laval  again,  and  am  sorry  I 
didn't  get  one  before  I  did.” 

This  is  not  an  exceptional  in¬ 
stance  of  De  Laval  satisfaction. 
Read  the  following: 

—  “If  more  farmers  knew  how 
much  the  De  Laval  Milker  will 
save  them,  there  would  be  more  in 
use.  I  would  not  be  without  one 
for  any  money.” — E.  Lloyd  Jones, 
Minnesota. 

—  “To  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  De  Laval  Milker  is  absolutely 
the  most  wonderful  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  ever  invented.” — W.  T. 
Farris,  Kansas. 

—  “The  De  Laval  Milker  makes 
a  pleasant  job  out  of  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  work  on  the  farm.” — 
C.  L.  Reeves,  N.  Dakota. 

—  “The  De  Laval  Milker  is  fool¬ 
proof  and  trouble-proof — a  joy 
every  time  it  is  used.  No  De  Laval 
Milker,  no  dairy  herd.” — C.  T. 
Oscar  Schacht,  Indiana. 

—  “I  have  been  using  a  De  Laval 
Milker  almost  four  years.  It  is 
sure  a  great  labor-saver,  making 
the  job  of  milking  a  pleasure  in¬ 
stead  of  a  hard  part  of  the  day’s 
work.  A  man  milking  ten  or  more 
cows  can’t  afford  to  be  without 
one.” — P.  W.  Westbrook,  Iowa. 


—  “I  would  be  strongly  tempted 
to  sell  my  cows  before  I  would 
give  up  my  milker.  It  is  the  best 
labor-saving  device  there  is  for  a 
dairyman.”  —  Geo.  L.  Burrell, 
Missouri. 

—  “I  have  used  another  make  of 
milker  for  five  years,  and  until  I 
installed  a  De  Laval  I  would  not 
have  believed  there  could  be  such  a 
difference.” — E.  J.  B.  Burgess, 
California. 

—  “I  have  never  felt  better  in 
my  life  since  I  put  in  a  De  Laval 
Milker  and  got  away  from  the 
drudgery.  The  money  I  paid  for 
it  was  well  spent.” — Herman  Ebel, 
Illinois. 

—  “I  take  a  great  pride  in  my 
place,  for  every  dollar  I  have  in 
it  I  made  on  it.  I  consider  the 
milker  the  best  investment  I  ever 
made.” — Harry  C.  Wilson,  Penna. 

Thousands  of  other  De  Laval 
Milker  users  are  just  as  enthusias¬ 
tic  in  their  praise.  If  you  are 
milking  ten  or  more  cows  by  hand 
you  can  soon  pay  for  a  De  Laval 
in  time  saved,  and  extra  milk  of 
better  quality  produced.  Sold  on 
easy  terms. 

Send  coupon  for  full  information 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO..  DEPT.  257 
165  B‘w»y.  New  York:  29  E.  M«di»on  Si..  Chicago 

Send  me  youi  Milker  □  Separator  □  catalog  (check 
which). 

Name . 

Town . 

State . R.F.D . No.  Cow*. ... 


Every  Gleckner  Harness  Fits 

It’s  an  all-leather,  old-fashioned  easily  adjust¬ 
ed  harness  made  from  the  best  tanned  steer 
hides,  each  selected  by  Gleckner  specialist, 
cut  by  experts  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
strength  and  wear,  sewed  by  machine  with 
waxed  linen  thread  because  machine  stiching 
is  stronger,  more  uniform  and  lasts  longer. 

Gleckner  Harness  has  been  made  for  the  last  55  years 
by  one  family  of  harness  makers.  It  is  sold  exclusively 
through  dealers  where  you  can  examine  the  harness, 
fit  it  to  your  horses,  get  spare  parts  when 
The  sign  «f  the  you  need  them,  and  thereby  save  valuable 
Gleckner  Dealer  time  and  money. 


Copy  of  ‘‘Equipping  the  Horse "  on  reouest. 

W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Co. 
Canton,  Pa. 


Special  Offer- 

Gteckner  dealers  are 
everywhere,  but  if  your 
dealer  should  not  carry 
Gleckner  harness,  send 
us  his  name  and  zve  ’ll 
present  you  with  a  use¬ 
ful  harness  specialty. 


BEE  SUPPLIES 

We  have  made  the  highest  class  of  Bee  Supplies  for  over  fifty  years.  Our  ability  to  satisfv  bee 
keepers  has  made  us  the  largest  manufacturer.  Get  our  prices.There  is  a  Rooidea°ernear  you 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS: 

Better  Beekeeping"  for  you  who  want  to  keep  bees  better.  Our  Fine 
Catalog  for  you  who  are  experienced  beekeepers.  Wouldn’t  you  also 
like  our  free  booklet.  How  to  Sell  Honey. "  Ask  for  it. 

Tne  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Box  453  West  Side  Sta.,  Medina,  0. 


PTOWI 

Sec  Supplies* 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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\l/nooWARD  Quality  First 
yy°  FARMS  BABY  CHICKS 

Oar  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  and  do  lay.  That’s 
what  our  customers  say  as  they  order  again. 
We  know  you,  too,  will  like  our  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 

Send  for  our  circular  and  prices 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  lambertville,  N.  J. 


Production  -  Bred  Chicks  -  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  of  our  (A.  A.  Matings)  and  (Cor¬ 
nell  Certified  Matings)  are  the  combination  of  the 
best  blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  Buy  quality  from 
breeders  of  free-range  stock.  Kight  weeks  old  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels  for  May  1st  delivery.  Order  now 
and  avoid  rush.  Catalog  on  request.  Member  of  N. 
Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 

W.W.  Hawley.  Jr.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Baa  22 


CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flodks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  332-C  Ml.  Vernon,  Ohio 

BREEDERS GHICKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1B5,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS, 

from  bleeders  2  to  i 
years  old,  sired  by  Hol¬ 
lywood  males.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 


TRAPNESTED 

Bred  to  lay  and 
pay  stock.  We 
don’t  buy 
hatching  eggs. 
Produce  them  all  on  our  own  farms.  Write  for  prices. 
NESCOPECK  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  R  Nescopeck,  Pa. 

6  Varieties.  Reds,  lie  ;  White  Rocks.  18e; 
ClllUVj  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  He:  Broil¬ 
ers,  9e.  Free  circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

Connecticut  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 
quality  high.  Prices  reasonable.  ••  Our  honesty  is  your 
protection.”  Free  circular.  Hill  Brothers.  Box  R, Wallingford, Conn 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  best  of  free-range  purebred  stock.  Rigidly 
culled  by  experts  for  heavy  production  and  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance.  Eight  leading  varieties.  Catalog  free.  ULSTER 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  6.  Wallhill,  N  T.  Member  International 
Baby  Chick  Association.- 


vvl  ■  Bar  Rocks,  15e;  Reds,  16c;  W.  Leghorns,  lSe; 
\_iillX  Mixed,  He.  100*  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  IIATUMEKT,  MeAlioUrvlIle,  P». 

PUinl/a  from  Heavy-Laying  Flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  ISc; 
bnlCKS  Mixed,  10c.  100)4  guarantee,  pamphlet.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  R.  J  Ehrlsman  McAlistervlIle,  Pa. 

Quality  Baby  Chicks-S.  C  W.  Leghorns 

PINE  SHAW  POULTRY  FARM,  0.  Beck.  Deer  Park.  L.  I..  H.t. 

Barron  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  Large,  long,  deep  bodied  birds,  and  the  most 
persistent  layers,  direct  from  Imported  Stock.  Catalogue. 

Kuhn’s  Leghorn  Farm  -  Sycamore,  Ohio 

Healthy,  Vigorous  Chicks 

Br.  PI.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Mixed 

Satisfaction  and  100 %  arrival  guaranteed, 
postpaid.  Valuable  Circular  free.  Prices 
low  Write  The  Commercial  Hatchery 
Box  T 5  Richfield,  Pa. 

S.  C.  R.  /.  Red  Cockerels 

Vibert’s  289  egg'  strain.  From  trap-nested,  11011- 
setting  hens.  *5,  #7  .and  SIO  each.  Hatching 
Eggs,  SIO  per  100.  Baby  Chicks.  S25  per  10. 
Weekly  hatches.  A,  H.  B’lNGAIt, 

SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-S.  C.  W,  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Heavy  laying  strain  mated  with 
Pedigreed  Cockerels.  SUNNY8IDE  POULTRY  FARM 
FIlEl)  WEISS,  Jr.  Hatfield,  P». 

CU  It'lf  Qstvv.  LEGHORNS 

n  I  W  W  35c  Each.  270-300-egg 
males  head  our  breeding  pens.  Book  orders  now. 

GROVE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  Clayton.  N.  J. 

Quality  Baby  Chicks 

SIXTH  S  E*A  SON 

Booking  orders  for  March,  April  and  May. 

Write  for  Circular. 

John  Ryan  -  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


B  a  toy  Chic  Is.  m 

S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks, S.C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Mixed  Chicks.  We  specialize  on 
vigorous,  day-old  chick,  bred  from  free-range 
stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  free  c  i  rc  u  I  a  r.  Valley 
View  Hatchery.  C.  I.  RENNER,  Itlchfleld,  I’a 


Day-Old  CHICKS  from  Our  Trap-Nested  Hens 

in  the  following  breeds;  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Minor- 
cas.  R.  I-  Reds.  Wyandottes.  Ancona*,  and  several 
rare  breeds.  Price,  9  cents  to  16  cents  a  chick. 

ECLIPSE  EXPERIMENT  FARMS  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


•  *  8.  C.  W.  I,  e  M  h  o  rn  s,  18c,  Barred 

1  .  r|  |  Rocks,  16c;  S.  C.  Anconas,  ltie.  Safe 

^  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

THE  BR00KSIDE  FARM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


LOrm  FARMS 
JS.  C.  x\7\ 

LEGHORNS 

Quality  chicks  coat  a  little  more  than  the  run 
of  common  hatchery  chicks,  but  they  are  the 
cheapest  chicks  on  the  market  todav.  It’s 
what  they  do  for  you  next  season  that  counts, 
not  what  the  chicks  cost  you  now.  BE  WISE 
and  invest  rightly  NOW  for  big  yields  of  high 
priced  eggs  NEXT  WINTER. 

PRICES  FOR  1 924 

Our  Famous  Grade  A  Chicks,  if  shipped 
before  May  18th.  will  cost  you: 

For  25-49  Chicks . 30c 

For  50-99  Chicks . 29c 

For  100-499  Chicks . 28c 

For  500-999  Chicks . 27lAc 

For  1000  Chicks  or  More . 27c 

1  Grade  B  Chicks  are  3c  cheaper,  each 
Send  for  Our  80-Page  Catalog. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 


$  Wks 
$  1.00 
Each 


PULLETS 


5  Mos 
$2.00 
Each 


Vigorous,  healthy  stock  with  laying 
bred  right  into  it  by  breeders  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  is  what  we  have  to  offer  you  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Let  us  prove  to  you  that  the  chicks  we 
sold  last  season  produced  as  high  as  60%  in 
large  commercial  flocks  this  past  fall. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  have  a  flock 
of  HEAVY  LAYERS  that  will  make 
money  for  you  especially  in  the  fall  and 
winter. 

W rite  and  let  us  sjio  w  you  what  others 
think  about  our  stock.  Let  us  show  you  by 
their  records  just  how  good  these  birds 
really  are. 

GOOD  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns  Only 

Authorized  Breeders  Ass’n 

Toms  River  Box  B  New  Jersey 


Our  19th  Year  of  Shipping 
Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Shipping  QUALITY, chicks  in  QUANTITY  since 
1906  gives  US  the  right  to  say  WE  KNOW  HOW. 
Our  enviable  reputation  is  your  GUARANTEE  of 
dependability. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Reeks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  ..... 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  and 
R.  I.  Reds 

All  chicks  from  Free 
range  stock.  No  lights 
used  on  breeders.  15,- 
000  chicks  weekly  be¬ 
ginning  February  26th. 

Booklet  and  price  list 
free. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  Brown,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 


Guaranteed ,  Certified  Tom  Barron 
and  Hollywood  White  Leghorn 
and  Barred  Rock  chicks  now  , 
offered  at  prices  that  mean  unus¬ 
ual  savings.  Fast  growers  that 
will  soon  earn  big  profits  for  you. 

Book  orders  now  and  receive  lib¬ 
eral  discount. Write  for  free  cats' 
alog  and  price  list  today. 

SUPENIBN  POULTRY  MUMS,  *«i215.Tcd.ml.Mitk 


DEERFIELD  PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorn— under  supervision  Cornell 
Poultry  Project. 

DEERFIELD  FARMS  Deer  Park,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


Baby 


BARRON  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
BREEDERS  AN0  HATCHING  E6GS 

Free  range  yearling  breeders  used.  <'ustom  Hatch¬ 
ing,  S3  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  $20  per  hundred. 
SUNSET  FARM 

J.  J.  REILLY,  Supt.  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

ChlaLe  K.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns  hatched 
VjIIICKS  from  own  Vermont  Certified  Stock.  Ca¬ 


pacity  limited.  Order  early.  Prices  for  March,  April  and 
May,  25  to  99— 30e  each.  100  to  499— S8e  each.  500  to  1,000 
or  more— 26c  each.  Eggs  at  kj  above  prices.  Grade  B 
Ohix  hatched  from  pullets  eggs,  20e  each. 

THE  MAPLES  T.  R.  Thomas  Bristol,  Vermont 

TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Official  Records  up  to  258.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Circular  free. 

LEROY  WILCOX  ■  8PEOXK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Hatching  eggs  from  yearling  hens,  $7  per  100.  Write 
for  circular.  B,  BENSON,  Orchard  Park,  New  York 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  our  own  flock.  Pure  bred  free  range  stock.  Deliv- 
eryand  satisf’n  guar.  Circ.  GLENR0A0  FARM,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

S.  C  WHITE  Strong  chix  from  my  own  two.  three, 
,  cuftoH  four  and  five-year  old  Hens,  selected  for 
kEGnURN  VIGOR  AND  HIGH  PRODUCTION 

CHIX 


HARRY  B.  COOK 


Orange,  Conn. 


Day 


-Old  Chicks  ^rHITE  leghorns  aspecialty. 


My  circulars,  now  ready  Just  drop  a 
card  to  HARVEY  FISHER  Milford,  N.  J. 

Day-Old  Chicks -JU"  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  ZTnocl 

Write  for  price  list  Martin  B.  Search,  Baptistown,  N.  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County.  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  eacli  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  February  13,  1924. 


IS.  P.  HOCKS 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J . 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm.  Del . 

W.  H.  B,  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farm.  H.  i.  ..  . . . 

Kerr  Chickeries.  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N  J . 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can . 

Obas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . 

Navillus  Bocks.  N.  J . 

Win.  U.  Sehaff.  N.  J . 

W  P.  HOCKS 

W.  C.  Matthews  Del  . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Oktusha  Farm.  Ohio  . 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

August  Weiss,  N.  ,1  . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N  J  . 

S.  C  H.  I.  KEDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N  J . 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N  J  . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm.  Del . 

F.  S.  Chapin-.Mass . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass  . . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

F.  A,  Woodward.  N.  ,)  . 

Rosewood  Plat*,  N.J  . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  W,  Bottcher.  N.  J  . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J  . . 

Broad  View  Farm.  N  J . . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  N  J . . 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  .1 . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Marcel  Sassen.  N.  J  . . 

Cedar  Grove  harms,  N.  J . . 

Eigenrauch  &  lie  Winters,  N.  J . 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J . 

Paul  Mads  n,  N.  J  . 

Geo.  11.  Ferris.  Midi  . 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J... 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Farms.  Mo  . 

Well  ward  Farm,  N.Y . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm.  Pa . 

Barne  s  Poult  y  Yards.  N.Y . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L.  C.  Beall.  Jr.  Wash  . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm.  Wash  . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N  .1 . 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm.S.  C . 

Windy  Brow  Farm.  N.J  . 

Oedarhurs  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Robert  O.  Knapp.  N.  Y  . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

Cherry  Croft  Farm,  N.  J . 

Circle  ( W)  Farm,  O . 

F.  H.  Clafiin,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  . 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n . 

Harry  N.  Connor,  N.  J . 

Fairview  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  .1  . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

S,  Olsen,  N.J  . 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  S.  Ellis,  N.J . 

I),  E.  Evans,  Pa . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.J  . 

Associated  Farms.  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms.  N.J  . 

W.  A.  Foster.  N.J . . 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.J  . 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N.J . 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N  J . 

Kirkup  Bros..  N,  Y  . . 

Magnolia  P.  ultry  Farm.  N.J . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I  . 

Ernest  C.  Luudenberger.  N.  J.. . 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  .1 . 

J.  R.  Van  Ilouten,  N.J . 

New  Brunsw  ck  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Dr  J  S.  Nief,  N.J .  . 

Old  Orchard  Farm  N.  J . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.J . . 

S.  C.  Price,  Pa . 

Purit  «s Springs  Poultry  Farm,  O . 

M,  J.  Quae  enbusli  N.J . 

Ailen  i  1:  Poultry  Farm.  N,  J _ 

A1  tred  R.  Scott,  N.  J  .  . 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa . 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.J  . 

Fred  Warren.  N.J  . 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.J . : . 

Li  Hoy  Wilcox,  N,Y . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . 

Skylands  Farm,  N.Y . 

Total . . 


Week  Total 

23 

60 

67 

340 

54 

534 

61 

405 

22 

227 

52 

429 

26 

301 

45 

399 

32 

500 

47 

380 

74 

440 

65 

637 

16 

322 

38 

284 

53 

543 

43 

250 

49 

533 

46 

458 

18 

216 

30 

358 

27 

188 

44 

363 

40 

308 

19 

182 

32 

262 

55 

570 

39 

569 

34 

285 

49 

430 

33 

476 

56 

370 

51 

443 

64 

616 

40 

260 

65 

713 

56 

551 

47 

343 

37 

567 

61 

698 

29 

464 

64 

659 

64 

721 

02 

877 

62 

818 

69 

350 

57 

324 

60 

767 

80 

864 

57 

512 

45 

153 

76 

805 

37 

297 

55 

475 

53 

520 

44 

395 

64 

885 

36 

252 

26 

331 

64 

520 

41 

422 

64 

380 

27 

140 

86 

809 

55 

756 

37 

705 

26 

388 

64 

310 

26 

565 

59 

576 

34 

347 

86 

543 

,  32 

453 

67 

506 

46 

389 

40 

253 

.  36 

355 

.  46 

276 

.  70 

531 

.  48 

354 

.  56 

386 

43 

526 

47 

429 

.  31 

312 

33 

381 

47 

420 

41 

391 

.  18 

422 

.  18 

U1 

61 

590 

54 

466 

34 

365 

47 

387 

.  58 

370 

62 

579 

20 

175 

27 

358 

51 

817 

.  41 

465 

27 

179 

28 

139 

44133 

Coccidiosis 

My  chicks  are  dying  from  some  disease 
which  I  do  not  know  how  to  handle.  I 
have  killed  off  the  first  affected  ones,  hop¬ 
ing  to  check  any  further  advance,  but 
have  not  been  successful.  The  combs 
start  slowly  to  turn  dark,  birds  get  a 
slow,  drooping  gait,  waste  away  and 
finally  die  if  left.  Droppings  are  white, 
thick  and  stringy.  e.  r.  f. 

New  York. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  positively  what 
this  trouble  is,  without  examination  of 
the  dead  birds,  but  your  description  sug¬ 
gests  coccdidosis,  a  wasting  disease 
caused  by  small  organisms  picked  up 
with  the  food  and  drink  and  multiplying 
in  the  intestines  of  the  affected  birds. 
These  organisms  are  found  wherever 
poultry  is  kept,  and  are  also  carried  by 
birds  and  other  small  animals.  They 
are  therefore  wdiel.v  distributed,  but  may 
not  exist  in  sufficient  numbers  at  any 
place  to  cause  serious  trouble  with  poul¬ 
try  flocks.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may 
make  poultry  raising  almost  impossible 
an  old  ground  that  has  become  badly  in¬ 
fested.  I  know  of  no  cure  for  birds 
after  they  have  reached  the  stage  in  the 
trouble  that  yours  evidently  have.  Rais¬ 
ing  chicks  on  new  ground,  not  previously 
used  for  some  years,  helps  to  guard 
against  this,  as  other,  infestations,  and 
the  administratering  of  powdered  catechu 
in  the  drinking  water,  one-third  teaspoon 
to  the  gallon,  acts  as  a  preventive  of  the 
trouble  occasioned  by  the  parasites. 

M.  B.  D. 


Breeding  Flocks” 


Preferred  by  those  who  look  ahead— 
wh  j  want  and  are  determined  to  have  a 
nne  flock  of  heavy-laying  pullets  next 
fall. 

Rosemont  Distinctive  Chicks  are  big  I 
value.  From  superior,  qualified,  free- 
range  flock  of  heavy  layers,  headed  by  choice 
males  of  America’s  foremost  strains  Tam-red 
and  "Belle  of  Jersey”  White  Leghorns,  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Holterman  Barred  Rocks,  Wilburtba 
White  Rocks,  Martin  and  Mattison  White 
Wyandottes,  Owen  and  Sked  R.  I,  Reds  Shep¬ 
pard  Anconas. 

Every  flock  culled  by  experts  for  type,  color, 
health  and  laying  capacity. 

These  distinctive  chicks  are  not  expensive  to 
buy— they  are  most  profitable  to  own.  Hatche* 
every  week. 

Write  for  unique,  beautifully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log.  It  s  FREE. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  and  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Au’n. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

from  our  own  breeding  pens,  w  y- 
ckoff  Strain.  Pure,  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Prepaid.  *18  per’ 100.  *I7S 
perl, 0(H).  After  May  15th.  $16  per  loo. 


BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 
C.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prop,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Phone,  Plainsboro  62S 


Weeks  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  EGGS 

Light  and  Ten-Week  Old  PULLETS 
Circular  on  Request 

OAKWOOD  FARMS,  W.  C.  WEEKS,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


BABY CHICKS  “S'" 

$11—100.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $13—100.  B.  Rocks, 
$15.  R.  I.  Reds.  $15.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  De. 

livered  free.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  0.  3,  Millerxtown,  Pa- 


C  H  I  C  K  S  m 


'  C.  W. Leghorn*,  I  3c; 

Mixed,  1  Oc.  Special  prices 
on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100;4  guaranteed.  All  free-range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  Mrillsii-rGll... 


“For  the  Poultry  man  who  demands  something  better” 

Wene-Ells  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WENE-ELLS  FARMS 

Desk  B.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass  n. 


White  Leghorn*.  D.  Tancred’s  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington.  AT. 

Cedar  Grove  Farm  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Bred  from  the  v  ry 
best  stock.  Prices  on  request.  KUNTZ  BROS.,  Stockton,  H  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Now  Booking  orders  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send 
for  mating  list.  GE0ARHUR5T  POULTRY  FARM.  Ilulnvaj,  IS.  J. 


Wyekoff’a  Best  S.  C  W.  Leghorns  SI  IS,  l,  SS'TlXl 

range.  Chickshatched  right.  Priced  right.  Other  matings 
priced  lower  yet.  Circular.  Satisfaction  Guar’td.  K I ■><;(-:- 
WAY  POULTRY  FA ItM,  Box  H,  M.  A.  CAMPBELL.  Jnmeoton  n.  !•». 


A- Grade  Chicks-S.C.W.  Leghorns 

S20  per  100.  Also  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ducklings 
Catalogue  Free.  Sonny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  ti.  I. 


B0TTCHER’SL#YIHGLE6H0R"s 

UW  B  iWilfcoil  WBABYCH|CKSfromstoc,._ 


of  demonstrated  high  production.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  official  records  of  their  performances  in 
Egg  Laying  Contests,  j  W.  BOTTCHER.  Mt.  Holly,  N  J. 


EGGS 

CHICKS 


Ilarron  8.  C.  VV.  Legho  r  n  *. 

Bred  for  business.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds.  Big,  husk  r 
chicks.  Hatches  weekly.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 


BARTLETT’S  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Trap-nested  and  pedigreed  for  10  year*.  Egg-bred 
Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs  and  BABY  CHICKS. 
Catalog.  EMORY  H.  BARTLETT  Box  13  Enfield.  Mass. 


HATCHING  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

From  heavy  producing  Barron’s  White  Leghorns  and  Tol- 
man’s  White  Rocks.  Br  eeding  stock  and  pullets  for  sale. 

BRIGHTWATERS  POULTRY  FARM  Brightwatera ,  L.  I  ,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


of  real  quality  from  prolific  stock.  Breeders  of  poul¬ 
try  over  fifteen  years.  Free  circular. 
MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM  Stockton.  N.  J. 


SABY  CHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  16  years  Have"  culled  and  bred  for'size.  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

WELLWARDLEGHORNS 
FOR  EGGS 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

WELLWARD  FARM  East  Setauket,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells  v  by 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  aDd  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  <m  earth.  Write  to-day. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  It  FlttstoWn,  N.J. 


Flaccus  White  Leghorns 8SST72 

50  Tancred-Holly  wood  eggs  or  25  chicks.  $10.  Try  qual¬ 
ity  instead  of  quantity.  CHAS-  FLACCUS,  Glenebaw.  Pa. 


SC  White,  Buff,  Black  Minorcas  Exclusively.  Chicks, 
•  stock.  Gregg’s  Matchless  Minorcas,  Sycamore,  Ohio 


Hummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks  if  o  dV rTt  e 

priced.  HUMMER'S  POULTRY  PLANT,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 
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Newtown  Brooders 

Coal  Burning 

Self-regulating;  coal 
capacity  for  24  to 
36  hours;  powerful 
metal  barregulator; 
four  convenient 
sizes.  Ask  for  Cir¬ 
cular  No  14. 

Oil  Burning 

New.  Improved.  Lights  with  match;  willnotflare  up,  goout 
or  overflow;  broods  up  to  500  chicks.  See  Circular  No.  44. 
Complete  New  Incubator  Catalog  Heady 
Incubators  75  eggs  capacity  to  36,000.  Write  today. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORP. 
60  Warsaw  St.,’  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  \Y  inter.  Write  foi  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C.  VOUNC  CO. 

IB  Depot  St.,  Randolpht  Mass 

Size  40x21x16 


COOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  and  Chicks 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Asso. 

ORDER  NOW  for  BIGGEST  PROFITS 

When  buying  chicks  you  want 
those  as  perfectly  hatched  as 
those  by  liens.  Our  catalogue 
will  convince  you  that  such 
can  be  obtained  here.  Our 
honesty  need  not  be  qnestiond, 
36  years  has  seen  our  business 
grow  to  2,000,000  yearly  raised 
with  a  minimum  of  loss. 
Every  chick  delivered  alive 
and  guaranteed  free  from  all 
chicken  ailments.  Order  now 
for  early  layers  and  most 
profitable  broilers. 

Beautiful  Illustrated  Book  and  Price  List  ON  REQUEST 


R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 
White  Orpingtons 
Buff  Orpingtons 
Barred  Rocks 


White  Rocks 
Anconai 
Black  Minorcas 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 


You  Pay  100%— You  Receive  1  0054 


Mansfield  Hatchery 
CST.  1888 


1203  SCHOOL  ST.,  MANSFIELD,  Maw.  PHONE  132 


BABY  CHICKS  V 

That  insures  success 


THOROUGHBRED  CHICKS 
ROCKS-REDS— LEGHORNS 

The  success  of  your  poultry  business  is 
insured,  if  you  start  rioht  with  our  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Chicks — tbe  kind  that  will  grow 
into  vigorous,  healthy,  heavy  laying  adult 
birds.  Prompt  delivery  in  Hrst-cfass  con¬ 
dition  is  guaranteed,  when  you  deal  with 
us.  Avoid  delays  and  disappointments  by 
making  Long  Island  Hatcheries  your  head¬ 
quarters  for  Thoroughbred  Chicks. 

Send  fnr'our  tan  Catalog. 

LONG  ISLAND  HATCHERIES,  Inc. 

10  Maple  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  L.  I, 

Phone— Rockville  Center  2373- W. 


m'TXi.xr  r^T-xJin 


Up  Go  Your  Profits  U 

the  minute  you  introduce  into 
your  flock  the  blood  lines  of  our 

WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS 
Consistent  Winners  of  Official  Con¬ 
tests  Ever  Since  Contests  Began 

We  ;are  now  making  astonishingly 
LOW  PRICES  on 

HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS 
Fine  Pullets,  Cockerels  and  Breeding  Stock  from 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Wyandottes  Barred  Rocks 

Boost  your  ess  yield  as  soon  as  possible.  Mist 
by  ordering  now.  Supply  ■  •  '  $r«fiubl* 

n.jessarily  Unjited.  Send  at  jKtO&ZMY&K.  Poultry 

Known 


once  for  price 
Special  Bulletin 


list  arui 

-  -  on  Pedi¬ 

greed  Protected  Chicks. 

Don’t  forget  to  get  “The 
Story  of  the  300-Egg  Hen.” 

Worth  a  dollar— only  10c, 
deducted  from  first  order. 

PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 

Bps  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

LfTi  nm 


CHICOIL 

For  leg  weakness  and  Produces  Vigor.  This  is 
not  a  prepared  food.  It  is  the  Pure  Cod  Liver 
Oil  to  be  mixed  with  dry  mash.  Send  for  one 
gallon  can.  Price,  $2.60.  Also  our  Circular  re¬ 
garding  its  use  and  prices  for  larger  quantities. 
SALEM  OIL  &  CREASE  COMPANY 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  Salem,  Mass. 


THE  HENYARD 


Outlook  for  the  Turkey  Miarket 

Would  you  give  an  analysis  of  the  tur¬ 
key  market  conditions  and  prices  for  this 
season?  Out  here  we  were  confident  of  a 
good  price  fill  just  before  Thanksgiving 
Day.  We  were  told  that  a  Chicago 
packer  had  shipped  in  five  carloads  of 
dressed  turkeys,  and  that  the  market  was 
all  shot  to  pieces,  and  it  was!  Of  course 
rliis  was  cold  storage  stuff,  and  a  dealer 
in  poultry  told  me  some  of  it  was  two 
years  old.  I  remembered  reading  last 
Rummer  that  there  were  0.000.000  lbs. 
of  Argentine  (South  America)  turkeys 
in  cold  storage  in  New  York,  arid  drew 
my  own  conclusions. 

This  cold  storage  stuff  was  undrawn,  of 
course.  It  was  largely  sold  for  the  sail¬ 
ors  stationed  here,  and  to  ships  and 
hotels  and  restaurants.  The  “dear  pub¬ 
lic”  was  not  informed  as  to  the  time 
these  turkeys  were  killed.  Instead,  clever 
articles  began  to  appear  in  the  press,  tell¬ 
ing  how  modern  discoveries  had  learned 
to  cure  all  the  ills  turkeys  were  subject 
to,  hence  an  unprecedented  “big  crop”  of 
turkeys,  and  wasn’t  it  outrageous  to  ask 
butchers  42  cents  a  pound  wholesale 
(dressed,  not  drawn),  for  turkeys  here, 
when  they  were  selling  for  16  and  14 
cents  on  foot  at  the  car  in  Texas !  These 
articles  continued  to  appear  till  the 
Christmas  market  sold  out.  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  changed  to  “Turkeys  were  scarce !” 
Many  growers  are  not  going  to  raise  tur¬ 
keys  this  year.  G. 

California. 

The  trouble  with  the  poultry  market  is 
mainly  overproduction,  the  same  as  with 
grain,  hogs,  apples,  potatoes  and  the  rest. 
Poultry  and  eggs  held  up  longer  than 
some  other  things,  and  helped  many  a 
farmer  pull  through  some  very  hard  years. 
Last  season  there  was  a  set  of  conditions 
which  broke  the  back  of  the  turkey  mar¬ 
ket.  Prices  the  year  before  had  been 
none  too  good,  and  considerable  live  stock 
had  been  carried  over  and  used  for  breed¬ 
ers.  It  was  an  unusually  favorable  sea¬ 
son  for  raising  turkeys,  and  the  South¬ 
west  was  full  of  them  by  November. 
There  had  been  somewhat  more  turkeys 
than  usual  carried  over  in  cold  storage 
from  the  1922  season,  and  some  turkeys 
were  sent  in  from  South  America  and 
from  Europe.  Just  how  many  cannot  be 
stated,  because  imports  of  turkeys  are 
not  reported  separately  from  other  poul¬ 
try,  but  anyhow  the  poultry  imports  were 
small,  compared  with  total  of  about  a 
billion  pounds  received  at  city  markets. 
The  held-over,  both  storage  and  the  im¬ 
ports,  were  low  grade.  Anyone  who 
bought  any  of  those  turkeys  would  know 
the  difference.  They  go  to  a  cheap  class 
of  trade.  It  was  the  freshly  killed  tur¬ 
keys  that  broke  the  general  market.  A 
good  many  of  them  retailed  as  low  as  25 
to  35  cents  a  pound,  dressed.  Farmers 
in  Texas  and  many  parts  of  the  Far 
West  were  getting  only  12  to  15  cents. 

The  situation  is  not  wholly  Cleared  rip 
yet.  Over  ten  million  pounds  of  turkeys 
are  still  in  storage,  the  greatest  quantity 
on  record  at  the  end  of  January  in  any 
season.  Some  of  these  will  hold  over  to 
another  season.  As  for  imports,  they  did 
not  pay  this  season,  and  are  not  likely  to 
cut  much  of  a  figure  anyway.  The  main 
question  is,  how  many  will  be  raised,  and 
that  is  anybody’s  guess,  although  the  pre¬ 
vailing  general  impression  is  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  planning  for  a  lighter  crop  of  tur¬ 
keys. 

The  egg  situation,  too,  has  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  years  of  increasing  production. 
Unlike  poultry,  the  storage  stock  is  never 
kept  over  to  the  next  season,  but  the 
quantity  of  stored  eggs  at  present  is  the 
largest  ever  known.  It  is  selling  at 
prices  that  show  loss  to  the  holders.  No 
doubt  the  dealers  will  buy  as  usual  this 
Spring  and  take  another  chance,  and 
there  is  no  sign  that  farmers  will  reduce 
egg  production.  The  heavy  stocks  in 
storage  must  be  sold,  and  they  will  tend 
to  keep  prices  down  the  next  month  or 
two.  B.  W.  S. 


Removing  Lime  Deposits  from  Plumbing 

I  had  tried  every  known  way  to  remove 
lime  deposits  from  sink  and  toilet  bowl. 
Now  I  remove  water  from  bowl,  put  in 
strong  cider  vinegar,  and  within  an  hour 
the  lime  can  be  rinsed  out.  The  sink 
takes  more  work.  I  dip  towels  in  vinegar 
and  lay  on  bottom  and  sides ;  each  time 
that  I  put  them  in  the  vinegar  I  rub  the 
loose  lime  deposit  off.  When  you  have 
finished  it  will  look  as  good  as  new.  Give 
it  one  trial.  readeb. 

Mayville,  Mich. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

So  Healthy, They ’re  Almost  Self-Raising 


Buyers  come  hack,  year  after  year,  for  these  Quality  Chicks  of  matchless 
vigor  and  remarkable  freedom  from  the  usual  chick  troubles.  Their  “born-in” 
qualities  assure  a  LAYING,  PAYlffG  maturity. 


FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


White  and  Black  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns  .  .  .  .  . 

Black  Minorcas  or  Anconas 


1000 

$170.00 

190.00 


25  50  100  500 

$5.00  $  9.50  $18.00  $87.50 

5.50  10.50  20.00  97.50 

8.75  12.75  25.00  122.50 

Remit  by  check,  money  order  or  registered  letter.  We  cannot  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Safe  Delivery  to  your  Door  of  Full  Count  Guaranteed  Anywhere  Within 
1200  Miles  oflOur  Hatcheries 

Write  today  for" Free  Book  Quality  Chicks  99 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1  FRENCHTOWN.  N. 
Membei  International  Baby  Chick  Association  Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


Shenandoah  Valley  Chicks 


Husky  chicks  inheriting  superior  business  qualities  from  healthy,  closely-culled 
breeding  flocks  which  enjoy  free  farm  range  the  year  round.  All  flocks  are  carefully 
selected  for  true  breed  characteristics  and  great  laying  ability.  Five  popular  breeds. 

nvn.1,,,ir,a  "li!1  lalnK  u  Hies  tone  soil,  blue  grass  ranges,  pure  water  and  favorable  climate,  all  aid  us  in 

producing  cbicks  that  are  m-mim  .  nm-  .....  _ 

FULL  OF  VIM— VIGOR— VITALITY 

^‘CJijre5n?-they  T"  live’  erow-  ?nd  ,!lake  Profits  for  their  owners.  We  ship  to  all  points  ea.t  of  the 
nsnnifv'mol'Vely  Ci‘aiWS  ,>repn,<!' nnd  lruaran’ee  safe  delivery  of  as  many  chicks  as  you  order.  Can 
T'lc.k  delivery,  hatches  every  week,  hut  order  early  to  be  sure  of  delivery  at  the  time 
you  specify.  Write  now  for  catalog  and  prices— both  interesting. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Box  N  -331 


FROM 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Ferris  Leghorns,  13c 
Barred  Rocks,  14c 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

6  0c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
profitable  chickens  you  could  raise — and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  black  giants  you  can  buy.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large  eggs. 
Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl-  We  sell 
chicks  and  eggs— by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  100% 
chickens.  Brices:  26  chicks  $16.  60  chicks  $27. 

100  chicks  $50.  Send  for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay, 
order  from  ad.  Deliveries  begin  February  1. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS 

Hatchery,  51  Neilson  street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J* 

Jersey  BSack  Giants 

The  most  profitable  bleed  of  poultry  today.  Start  right 
with  good  strain.  Hatching  Eggs  and  (  hicks  from 

STATE  CERTIFIED  FLOCK 

BROOKCREST  FARM  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

C.  M.  PAGE  A  SON 8  Box  109  Belnmr,  N.  J. 

PURE  |„,a„,i  Dl.-L  Plonia  Pullets  for  sale.  Weigh 

k k  no  Jersey  Black  biants  7  and « in*.  each.  ai»o 

hatching  eggs.  Joseph  Applegate,  Cream  Ridge,  N  J. 

lersey  Black  Giants.  Hatching  Eggs,  $2.50  per  15.  *15 
w  per  100.  Paul  shirk  -  Mifflin  burg.  Pa. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  b.  P.  C.  A. 

Barron  Strain  BABY  CHICKS 

Grade  A  and  Certified.  Delivery  any  week  till  May  13th, 
at  $20.00  and  $35.00  per  100.  All  males  certified. 
No  eggs  bought  for  hatching.  Circular. 

Arthur  H.  Penny— MATTITUCK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.— Lovell  Gordon 

PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively 

Strong,  husky,  day-old  chicks  from  heavy 
laying  free-range  stock,  kept  for  results. 
Chicks  when  you  want  then)  and  sure  to  please, 
fsufe  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

Write  for  particulars 

PEEP-O-DAY  FARM,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

CHICKS  From  Our  Own  Breeders 

Single  Comb  White  and  Brown  I-eghorns.  Also  Reds  and 
Ancenas.  Pure  bred,  strong,  vigorous  stock  that  will 
live  and  isrow.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Tt  A  B  Y  CHICK  S-Fhrris’ S.  C.W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  300  egg  strain.  Parks’  Ba  i  n-d  hocks,  Tompkins’ 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Order  from  this  adv.  $15  per  100. 

SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Middletown.  Va. 

CHicBLS  10c  UP 

S.  C.  White  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Rads  and 
Mix^d.  Lire.  Free.  CLOYD  NIEMOND.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  3  generations  Vt.  Certified  ’extra  pro¬ 
duction  stock  ;  dark  rich  color  ;  finest  type  ;  vigorous  ; 
State  tested  for  white  diarrhoea.  Reasonable  prices  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Aaeutuey  FarniH  K  10,  llurtland,  Vt. 

Direct  WYCKOFF  STRAIN  CHICKS 

Our  Leghorns  have  size,  combined  with  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  qualities.  Cbicks  from  selected  breeders,  @  1  8 
-100,  REU.W.FARM  -  Wolcott,  N.Y. 

Cloverdale  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  American  foundation,  bred  up  to 
the  ideal  production-bred  Leghorn.  We  were  among 
the  first  to  trap-nest  and  believe  we  offer  you  as 
good  foundation  stock  as  money,  can  buy.  Only 
trap-nests  used.  No  farming  out  done.  Inspection 
invited.  Send  for  catalogue.  Cloverdale  Poultry 
Farm  F,  J.  De  HART,  Prop.  R.  0.  1  Cortland,  N  Y. 

200  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

8  months  old;  good,  healthy  birds  and  laying  well. 
SI  50  each.  C.  0.  D.  C.  B.  Drake,  Bomoseen,  Vermont 

FOR  SALE  -  500  S.  C.  Barron  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
Choice.  loO  @  $2  each  ;  balance,  $1 .  so^eaeh. 

JOSEPH  BROWN  Bald  Hill  Farm  Lincolndale,  N.  Y. 

BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Turkeys,  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas.  Catalog  free. 

H  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellergville,  Pa. 


★  if 

George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  my  beautiful  large  Barron  stock  produced 
iu  my  pedigree  matings  of  a  few  best  individuals 
each  year  for  seven  years  (my  individual  contest 
records  running  up  to  264)  mated  half  to  Holly¬ 
wood  cockerels  of  high  record  parentage  and 
ancestry. 

April  16,  1920,  my  ten  birds  at  Storrs,  Conn., 
had  laid  917  eggs  for  the  24  weeks  (through  a 
cold  winter)  exceeding  everything  but  one  pen 
of  R.  I.  Reds;  and  iny  twenty  birds  at  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  bad  laid  1857  eggs,  exceeding  every¬ 
thing  but  one  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  there  also. 
Since  then  my  pen  won  second  two  years  at 
the  Farniingdale,  N.  Y.,  contest. 

Most  my  chicks,  last  four  years,  have  gone 
to  old  customers.  High  producers  like  these  pay 
many  times  more  profit  than  other  stock. 

Wonderfully  vigorous  chicks,  J?24  per  100, 
until  April  2nd;  then  lower;  by  Parcel  Post 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Big  saving  0n  April 
and  May  chicks  if  ordered  now.  Send  $2  per 
100,  balance  C.  O.  I). 

GEO.  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  North  Haven,  Conn.  ‘ 


CHICKS 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Mixed,  Rank  Ref- 
Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  G.  H.  Ehrenzeller.  Richfield.  Pa. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  DIRECT  slEcghwohRnI 


Eggs,  $10  per  hnndred 
II.  C.  Aslibery  A-  Son 


Chicks,  $28  per  hundred. 

-  H<mIiim,  S.  V. 


S  C  W  I  fiffhnm  (ihiplf<!  3-yr.-old  breeders,  ex- 
,  ,  ,  L°o,,u,|l  uWGKS  cellent  producers.  #1  <t  per 

hundred.  Henry  F  .  Muons  .  Webster,  N  Y. 


S  C  W  T  f»<rhnrn«  1!al,y  Chicks  hatched 

o 'hV.\  vv  ’ . ^ -egnorns  flo,„  my  wu 

flock.  (Get  my  prices.)  Ed.  8tra 


my 

Columbus,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandottes 

Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  Chicks  and  few  choice 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Breeder  of  White  Wyan¬ 
dot!  es  for  17  years.  Leader  Bergen  Co  Egg- 
Laying  Contest.  1921.  Registered  by  American 
Record  of  Performance  Council.  (Send  for 
Circular.)  AUGUST  WEISS,  Upper  Saddle  River,  N.  J 

Kent  Barred  Rocks 

Pens  in  all  leading  Egg  Laying  Contests 

Pedigreed— Certified 

Breeding  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

that  will  insure  the  egg  yield  you  want  next  year 

Day-eld  chicks- Hate!, ing  eggs— Catalog  free. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

For  Sal0-^rk.^lt‘’dTr?"trom  7ar  Barr°d  R°Ck 

CEDAR  HILL  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM 


’ark*.)  *r»  each! 

Germantown,  N  Y. 


& flPnnflQ  oul  ^aby Chicks.  April  lst,8th  16th 

»i  Si  .  50—100.  After  these  dates  lkc  per 

chick  loss.  Orders  booked  month  in  advance — 2%  di^- 
count.  Eggs.  Cii  es.  Special  prices  on  National  and  Hare 
Radiant  Brooders.  EARLE  S  WILSON.  Box  497.  B.mmond,  N  Y. 
(Sec  N.  Y.  S.  A.  C.] 

50,000  No.  1  S.  C.  Black  Minorca  Chicks 

for  sale.  None  better.  Low  prices.  Our  ltth  year.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  The  Keystone  Hatchery,  Box  35.  Richfield,  Pa. 

50.000  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  CHICKS 

lor  1924.  10c  up  to  14o  each,  accord  ]  ng  to  season  loo  % 

live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  Bn,  35  Richfield  Ps. 


lb— 


Buff  Wy  and  ottos — Pure  bled  selected  layers.  Ec-irs 
*1  50;  100 — $H.  Chicks,  2b— fb ;  100~*18. 

Grover  M.  Young  R,  8  Coopersburg,  I>». 

Mammoth  Bronze,  ter*' fr,  ££ 

Toms,  Hens  and  unrelated  trioB  for  sale.  Bourbon  Red 
eggs.  50c  each:  other  breeds,  75oeach,  delivered,  post¬ 
age  paid  Safe  arrival  and  fertility  guaranteed.  Eighty- 
page  book  free.  World’s  largest  turkey  breeding  farm. 

Axtell  turkey  1- arm  .  Bloomington,  Indiana 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shinned 
X.  everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kingt 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  for  Prices 

"  'Alhton  Squab  Ca.,|^Tg«»const, 


M.  W.  H.  Turkey  Eggs  F  ^^,mWl<.kMeNr.T00,< 

White  Holland  Toms 

Gobblers  *£»>•  No  blackhead 

Silver  Campines  ?--•-! n  *.  .peu  0110 


cock,  $18* 


- ben*  and  pullefs  and  one  2  ves 

MacPherson  Farm,  Millington,  N.  J 
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f/hy Should  iou  Gamble  ? 


When  you  know  that  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  in¬ 
cubators  and  brooders  are 
actually  being  thrown  away 
every  year  to  be  replaced 
with 

Buckeye 


More  than  700,000  successful 
breeders  are  hatching  175,000,000 
chicks  a  year  in  Buckeye  Incu¬ 
bators,  and  raising  150,000,000  a 
year  under  the  Buckeye  System 
of  Colony  Brooding. 

Big  hatcheries,  with  capacities  of 
50,000  to  500,000  eggs,  are  using 
Buckeyes. 

Nearly  all  the  agricultural  schools 
teach  with  Buckeyes. 

Why  gamble,  then?  Why  ex¬ 
periment?  Buy  a  Buckeye  first, 
and  know  you’ll  be  successful. 


Buckeye  Incubators  are  built  in 
every  size  from  65-egg  to  10,368- 
egg  capacity.  Buckeye  Brooders 
are  built  in  all  sizes  up  to  1,200- 
chick  capacity,  to  burn  oil,  coal 
or  gas. 

The  best  book  of  real  informa¬ 
tion  you  can  get  on  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  for  profit  is  the  new  Buckeye 
catalog.  We  want  you  to  have 
it,  and  will  gladly  send  it  on  re¬ 
quest.  Mention  whether  you  are 
interested  in  incubators,  coal¬ 
burning  brooders  or  blue-flame 
brooders. 


THE  HENYARD 


Broilers  for  Home  Market 

We  have  a  country  place  where  we 
serve  chicken  and  waffle  dinners  to  a 
trade  coming  from  Buffalo  and  other 
cities  about.  This  year  I  am  figuring  on 
buying  about  300  day-old  chicks.  The 
primary  purpose  of  these  chicks  will  be 
of  course,  the  broilers ;  secondary,  the 
eggs.  Yet  I  should  like  to  have  the  .eggs 
provide  some  income  during  the  Winter 
when  business  will  not  be  so  brisk.  Con¬ 
sidering  all  this,  would  you  advise  Rhode 
Island  Reds  or  some  heavy  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns?  I  had  thought  of  getting  my 
chicks  early  in  March  so  as  to  have  my 
own  broilers  during  May  and  June  when 
prices  are  high.  I  have  been  advised 
against  this,  being  told  that  over  75  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  will  be  roosters.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  normal  rate  is  about  50  per 
cent  and  would  like  to  know  if  there  is 
anything  in  this.  At  present  I  have  no 
brooder  and  since  coming  on  the  market 
for  one  have  noted  the  oil-burning  brood¬ 
ers  that  have  appeared.  Are  they  as 
satisfactory  as  the  coal  burning?  Can 
you  tell  me  what  is  the  Hogan  test  and 
how  it  is  applied?  L.  A.  A. 

Collins,  N.  Y. 

For  the  smaller  broilers,  the  Leghorns 
make  very  satisfactory  fowls,  the  chicks 
reaching  boiler  size,  Ui  to  1^  lbs":  live 
weight,  in  about  12  weeks.  The  Rhode 
Island  Reds  might  prove  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  broilers  of  larger  size,  if  your 
trade  calls  for  them.  Both  Reds  and 
Leghorns  are  excellent  layers  and,  if  the 
color  of  the  egg  is  no  objection,  you  might 
find  the  former  equally  profitable  as  lay¬ 
ers  in  the  Winter.  Why  not  buy  an 
equal  number  of  each  variety  and  try 
them  out  under  your  conditions? 

March-hatched  chicks  would  be  all 
right,  though  earlier  than  is  at  all  nec¬ 
essary  for  chicks  that  are  to  be  raised 
for  Winter  layers.  I  do  not  know  that 
,  there  is  any  difference  in  the  proportions 
between  the  sexes,  whether  chicks  are 
hatched  in  March  or-  April.  I  think  that 
you  will  find  the  number  of  each  follow¬ 
ing  the  usual  rule. 

For  early  hatches,  I  should  prefer  the 
coal-burning  brooder  stoves,  more  heat 
being  supplied  by  them  to  warm  the 
brooder  house. 

When  liens  are  laying,  the  pubic  bones 
are  thin.  flexUflp  and  spaced  far  enough 
apart  to  admit  the  width  of  two  or  three 
fingers.  When  not  laying,  these  project¬ 
ing  bones  beneath  the  vent  are  thick, 
rigid  and  close  together.  This,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  the  chief  point  of  the  Ilogan 
test.  M.  B.  D. 


Enlarged  Liver 

I  had  a  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Red  hen 
which  seemed  to  be  weak  and  staggered 
when  walking,  also  had  diarrhoea.  She 
had  some  lice  and  was  very  poor.  I  put 
her  in  a  separate  coop,  but  found  her 
dead.  Her  liver  was  greatly  enlarged, 
weighing  17  ounces.  What  was  the 
trouble?  T.  ix.l. 

Baldwin,  Md. 

The  livers  of  fowls  become  enlarged 
from  a  number  of  causes.  Disease  may 
be  present  or  livers  may  be  intentionally 
increased  in  siz^  by  heavy  feeding  for 
that  purpose,  sucn  enlarged  liters  from 
geese  and  ducks  constituting  a  table  deli¬ 
cacy  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have 
a  taste  for  such  things.  In  the  case  of 
this  hen,  there  was  undoubtedly  some 
disease  of  the  digestive  organs  present. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hen  With  Rough  Plumage 

What  is  the  trouble  with  a  hen  when 
her  feathers  are  rough,  look  as  though 
they  had  been  rubbed  the  wrong  way  i 
She  seems  well,  eats  well  and  is  as 
active  as  any.  F.  F.  C. 

Rough-looking  plumage  is  sometimes 
an  indication  of  good  work  upon  the  part 
of  a  hen.  It  may  be  due  to  late  moulting, 
hard  scratching  and  the  general  activity 
that  goes  with  good  production.  The  sleek 
well-fed,  high-colored,  “dolled  up  ’  bird 
is  apt  to  be  one  of  the  drones  of  the 
flock,  one  that  spends  more  time  preen¬ 
ing  herself  and  trying  to  look  attractive 
than  in  laying.  On  the  other  hand,  rough 
plumage  may  result  from  infestation  by 
lice  or  depluming  mites  and  requires  a 
little  grease  rubbed  into  bare  spots,  or, 
of  course,  such  a  fowl  may  be  sick,  though 
the  latter  condition  would  also  be  shown 
by  lack  of  appetite,  inactivity,  etc. 

M.  B.  D. 


THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

r"  Euclid  Avenue,  Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Incubators  and  Brooders 


ONLY 


■  Just  think  of  it!  This  fine,  California  Redwood  Wisconsin  149-Egg 
Incubator,  with  double  walls,  dead  air  space  between,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tank  and  boiler,  double  glass  door,  nursery,  self-regulating— 
everything  complete,  setup  ready  to  run,  for  only  $13.25.  freight 
paid  east  of  Rockies.  With  140-chick  hot  air  brooder,  only  $17.75. 

1 80  Egg  size  only  $  1 5.75, with  Brooder  both  $22 

You  take  no  risk  buying:  Wisconsina.  We  give  30  days  trial — money  back  if  not 
pleased.  If  you  prefer  larger  machines  we  have  them  up  to  1000  eggs. 


30  Dags  Trial  iWfuj  Pay  More 


Wisconsin  Oil  Burning  Colony  Brooders 

For  those  who  want  Colony  Brooders  here  is  the  finest  on  the  market.  Automatic  control— 
can't  go  out— can't  overflow— born  steady  blue  flame— no  wick— no  troubles.  Look  at  theae 

Express  Paid  Prices  24  in.  Canopy, lOO  chick, $9.95 

32  in. Canopy,  300  chick,  1 5.55 
42  in.  Canopy,  500  chick,  1 7.75 

Write  for  our  New  1924  Cat¬ 
alogue  or  order  direct  from 
this  ad. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  136  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


Rid  Your  Poultry  of  Worms ! 


■JJNIFORM  Brand 


Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  is  the 
most  efficient  preparation  on  the  market  for  ridding 
poultry  of  large  and  small  Round  Worms.  It  has  a 
uniform  nicotine  content  of  1%%,  which  tests  have 
shown  to  be  most  effective.  Given  to  your  fowls  by 
the  flock-feeding  method,  it  will  treat  the  advanced 
cases  and  check  the  early  stages.  Each  bird  gets  an 
equal  dose.  This  preparation  is  highly  endorsed  by  experts  as  a  remedy 
for  Worms.  It  is  also  effective  in  ridding  poultry  of  lice  and  other  vermin. 

1 OO  lb.  bag  $  4.00  F.  O.  B.  Lancaster 
2000  lbs.  $60.00  F.  O.  B.  Lancaster 

Send  money  with  order.  Complete  information  will  be  furnished  on  request.  Bo  obligation. 

F.  &  I.  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  R.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Magic  Brooder 

The  only  brooder  with  a  gas  chamber.  Famous 
for  high-grade  construction;  large  coal  capa¬ 
city.  non-clinker  grate;  top  and  bottom  dralt 
regulation;  improved  thermostats;  slide  for 
cleaning  smoke  flue.  The  Magic  is  positively 
chill-proof,  fire-proof,  gas-proof  and  depend- 
ry  able.  Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on  30  days 
guarantee.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Write  for  particulars  about  our  new  roof  pipe. 
A  wonderful  invention.  Catches  all  condensa¬ 
tion  above  roof. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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[40/„ 

EGG 
cub  a  tor 

y  EXPRESS  5 
J  PREPAID  | 

138-5 

Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to 
run,  express  paid 
east  of  Kockies. 


Made  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
built  to  last  for  years;  deep  chick 
nursery  .hot  water  heat,  copper  tanks. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial—; money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo.,Box  95  Racine.Wis. 


Detroit- 

Alliance 


INCUBATOR 


140  -  EGG 

CAPACITY 


Has  all  the  features  that  insure  big  hatches- 
double  walls,  copper  tank,  complete  nursery, 
perfect  heat  control  through  automatic  trip 
burner,  “Tycos”  thermometer 
held  so  chicks  can’t  break  it  | 
when  hatching.  Detroit  Brood¬ 
ers,  too.  Write  for  low  combi¬ 
nation  price  today! 

Detroit-Alliance  Incubator  Co. 

Dspt.31  Alliance,  Ohio 


LUMINUM  CHICK  FEEDER 

,  for  FEED,  GRIT,  MILK  or  WATER.  Simple. 

I  safe!  and  sanitary  .^Chicks  cannot  Ret  feet 
I  into  contents.  Send  30c,  cash  or  stamps  for 
one  postpaid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

American  Poultry  Journal,  479-523  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago 


A 


30c 


The  Feed 
that  Makes 
Hens  Lay 


More  Eggs— Better  Hens 

EGATINE  so  perfectly 
nourishes  laying  hens  that . 
they  not  only  lay  more 
eggs  but  it  keeps  them  in 
perfect  condition  while 
doing  so.  Hens  fed  on 
EGATINE  keep  laying 
year  after  year,  for  they 
are  so  perfectly  nourished 
that  they  don’t  wear  out. 

But,  don’t  take  our  word 
for  these  claims,  you  can 
prove  them  for  yourself 
by  feeding  EGATINE  to 
your  own  hens 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
have  EGATINE  advise  us 
and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Box  D,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


1-0-6  A 


FEED  SERVICE  | 


Insure  your  CHICKS 
and  PROFITS— 

COLONY 


Blue  Hen  InVoUiVs 


save  them  both,  by  supplying  perfectly-con- 
trolled  warmth — automatic  regulation  which 
is  automatic;  Superior  from  the  beginning  in 
results  produced,  “the  mother  lien’s  only 
rival”  is  further  ahead  than  ever  TODAY, 
due  to  1924  improvements.  Fresh  air — without 
floor  drafts.  Extra  large  firebox  of  stove, 
makes  keeping  J  a  fire  fcj  ..  . 

doubly  easy.  Ai  rwf».e  ,or 

_  J  ,  .  .  //jf\  Catalogue 

Larger  and  heavier-  //Ji\  and  user- 
yet  cheaper  p»an,s 

t  li  a  n  other 
brdbders,  be¬ 
cause  of  the 
savings  effect¬ 
ed  by  quantity 
production. 

Measured  by 
efficiency,  ca- 
pacity  and 
price,  the  Blue 
Hen  is  today 
the  best  buy 
in  colony 
brooders. 

Blue  Hen  Mammoth  Incubators 

Prompt  Delivery — It  you  net  promptly 


$21.00 


$26.00 


S00  chick  capacity 
(delivered) 


1000  chick  cspecitu 
(delivered) 


LancastcrMifl.Co.  K„5c«, 


and  Happier  Tonltrymen 


PLENTY  of  heat  in  any  weather,*i>lenty 
of  fresh  air,  plenty  of  room— that's 
what  chicks  get  under  Wishbones.  That’s 
why  they  develop  into  100%  chickens. 


9foWishbone 

Valveless  -  Blue  Flame 

BROODER 

is  simple,  economical,  trouble-proof.  Has  the  most 
powerful  brooder  burner  known — requires  NO  PRIMING. 
There’s  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Write  for  booklet 
or  order  direct  fromFad.  PRICES  :  4  sizes  :  50-100  chicks, 

•  10.  350  chicks,  516.  500  chicks,  S19.  1,000  chicks, 

•  22.  Little  higher  in  far  West.  Full  money-back 
guarantee  protects  you. 

American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 

423  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N,  J. 


> - - - 

IMPROVED  PARCEL  POST 

EGG  BOXES 

NEW  FLATS  and  FILLERS 
NEW  EGG  CASES 
Butter  Boxes  and  Cartons, 
Egg  Cartons  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

H.  K.  BRUNNER 
65-67  North  Moore  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


445 


baUycliicks 


Peppy  and  Strong 
are  hatched  in  our 
Petaluma  Electric  and 
Hot  Water  Incubators; 
raised  easier  because  healthier  and  hardier;  big¬ 
ger  hatches  from  Petalumas  than  any  other 
make.  Petaluma  Electric  and  Hot  Water 
Brooders  are  world  beaters  for  raising  chicks; 
ch  icks  grow  faster,  stronger,  become  more  vigor¬ 
ous  and  gather  pep.  Coupon  brings  new  booklet! 


Petaluma  Electric  Incubator  Co. 

Petaluma,  California  (5607) 
Please  send  your  new  bookeet. 

Name 

Address 


Jim  Rohan’s  Latest  Bulletin 

For  smaller  capacity  get  my  80-egg  Champion  Belle 
City  Incubator  for  $9.95;  my  80-chick  Hot  Water 
Belle  City  Brooder  for  $4.95;  or  both  orderedtogether 
for  only  $12. 95-Express  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies. 


$i  ^95  Champion  $^195 
Belle  City  L\~ 
140-Egg  Incubator  330-Egg 


rHot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls  Fibre 
Board  .Self- Regulated  Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nurs¬ 
ery,  Thermometer  &  Holder.  Hatches  chicks 
ducks,  turkeys  and  geese  $6.95buys  140-Chick 
$9.95  buys  230 -Chick  Hot- Water 
DoubleWalled  Brooder.  Save  $1.95 
-  Order  Both.  A  complete  hatchery. 

140  Size  incnbator  and  Brooder,  $18.95 
230  Sizelneubator  and  Brooder,  $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  allowed  to  points  beyond. 
Low  prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Canopy  Brooders 
come  with  catalog.  With  either  of  these  Guaranteed 
Hatching  Outfits  and  my  Guide  Book,  your  success  is 
assured.  Save  Time  —  Order  Now-  Share  in  my 

$1000  in  Prizes 

Or  write  me  for  Free  Poultry  Book, 
4*HatchingFactS.,f  JlmRohan,Pres. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  48  *  Racine,  Wis. 


TO  MAKE  STOCK  THRIVE 


NOTHING  EQUALS 

STRUVEN’S 


It  supplies  the  proteins  and  minerals  which  Govern¬ 
ment  experts  have  declared  a  necessity  in  the  well- 
rounded  ration.  Don’t  mloo  getting  a  copy  of  our 
feeding  circular.  It  Is  free! 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO., 

114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’s 

,  _  _  No  money  in  advance.  Get* 

A  y/  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

■  “  V  Box  1 5  Milford,  Maas. 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS 


of  the  four  leading  varieties,  Hollywood! 
and  Barron  Strain  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.l 
C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Sheppards  Strain  S.  C.  An-I 
conas  and  Parks’  Strain  Barred  Bocks.  Alin 
strong,  sturdy,  snperhatched  chicks  fromV 
milk  fed  flocks  certified  by  the  Michigan' 

Baby  Chick  Assn,  as  to  th.ir  purity  of  breed, 
health,  feeding,  etc.  100  per  cent  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Large  Catalog  Free. 

TOWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R  Zeeland.  Mich. 

Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Egtr  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  1*.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circular.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100.CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 
SCHWEGLER’S 

“TH  0  R-O-B  RE  D” 

BABY  CHICKS 

“Live  and  Lay” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wy- 
andottes,  12c  and  up.  Order  now  for  March, 
April  and  Mav  delivery.  97%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  Free  baby  chick  book. 
8C1IWKGLEK.207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


BAB  Y  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  Free  range  Flocks. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $13.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  13.00  “  100 

Barred  Rocks .  15,00  “  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.. .  16.00  “  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix .  11.00  “  100 


Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots,  100%  Prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Address  J.  N.  NACE,  Richfield,  Pa.  Bex  161 


The  Pine  Grove  Poultry  Farm 

of  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

We  are  ready  to  book  orders  on  S.  C.  W.  L.  Chix 
for  late  April  and  May  delivery.  We  can  also  supply 
White  Baby  Pekin  ducks.  Upland  Strain  $35.00  per  hun¬ 
dred.  We  allow  3%  if  called  for  on  the  farm  with  their 
own  containers.  Send  for  free  circular  on  Baby  Chix. 
We  are  no  hatchery  but— BREEDERS.  Visitors  welcome. 

H.  BERNSTEIN  &  SONS,  Prop. 


*  9 

1  per  100 

and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Hogan  tested. 
White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100— >12; 
500—$5B.  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  100—814; 
500 — e<>5.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
100—815;  500—870.  Reds.  100—816.  500—875. 
Mixed  chicks,  100—$9;  500—845.  Guarantee  100%  deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door.  Free  Catalog.  Ref :  Ickesburg  State 
Bank.  Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Box  40.  Ickosburg,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Mud  for  Hens 

Perhaps  the  readers  will  laught  at  that 
caption,  but  read  the  story. 

I  think  it  was  about  15  years  ago 
when  the  secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  invited  me  to 
address  the  board  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Providence.  I  consented,  •  and  arrived 
in  Providence  the  evening  previous,  where 
I  was  met  by  a  committee  who  asked  me 
to  go  up  to  Barrington  and  speak  at  a 
farmers’  meeting  to  be  held  there  that 
evening.  I  went  and  stayed  all  night 
with  a  wealthy  man  who  kept  about  400 
hens.  In  the  morning  we  went  out  to  in¬ 
spect  the  birds,  a  mongrel  lot  of  common 
fowls.  But  I  noticed  that  next  to  where 
the  water  pail  stood  there  was  quite  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  inquired  about 
it  The  explanation  was  that  the  hired 
man  carried  pails  so  full  of  water  that 
when  he  sat  them  down  they  “sloshed” 
over,  and  the  hens  would  pick  up  and  eat 
the  wet  earth 

That  was  a  new  one  for  me ;  and  when 
I  got  home  I  tried  it  The  water  pail 
was  about  half  full ;  I  kicked  away  the 
litter  on  a  strip  about  10  ft  long,  and 
threw  the  water  on  it  Instantly  my 
hens  ran  to  it  and  began  eating  the  dirty 
water,  and  as  it  sunk  into  the  ground 
ate  the  wet  earth  After  that,  whatever 
water  was  left  in  the  pail,  was  thrown 
on  the  ground  for  the  hens,  before  I 
started  for  a  fresh  pailful,  and  always 
they  would  run  and  peck  at  the  wet 
earth 

Why  do  they  do  it,  is  a  question  I 
often  thought.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fine  grit 
in  the  soil,  that  passing  through  the  in¬ 
testines  scrapes  away  some  of  the  harm¬ 
ful  or  unnecessary  bacteria  that  are 
often  found  in  the  intestines  Perhaps  it’s 
for  substances  that  are  in  earth,  phosp¬ 
horus,  acids,  alkalies  But  whatever  it 
was,  the  hens  seemed  to  want  it,  and  I 
never  saw  that  it  did  them  any  harm. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  like 
an  earth  floor  in  a  henhouse.  Another 
is  because  of  the  wonderful  absorbing 
power  of  dry  earth,  the  droppings  are 
absorbed  by  the  earth,  become  an  in¬ 
distinguishable  part  of  it.  Trouble  from 
rats  may  be  overcome  by  digging  a  trench 
and  putting  in  a  foundation  of  stone  and 
cement  15  to  18  in.  deep.  Rats  very 
seldom  tore  into  the  ground  deep  enough 
to  go  under  such  a  foundation.  The 
foundation  should  extend  8  in.  to  a  foot 
above  the  surrounding  surface,  so  water 
will  not  run  in  from  melting  snows ;  and 
before  the  house  is  built  it  should  be 
filled  in  with  good  clean  soil,  as  free 
from  stones  as  possible,  until  the  inside 
is  at  least  6  in.  higher  than  outside. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Saving  Bees  in  Chilly  Weather 

After  over  50  years’  experience  with 
keeping  bees  in  a  limited  way,  out  of 
doors  in  the  Winter  months,  we  have 
found  it  pays  to  cover  the  hives,  except 
the  front,  with  something  to  keep  the 
hives  warm,  and  also  from  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  here  in  northern  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  But  in  the  average  season 
there  will  be  more  loss  from  flying  in 
chilly  weather  than  from  any  other  cause. 
We  like  to  have  hives  face  the  south  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Winter,  but  the  east  is  very 
satisfactory,  especially  for  the  Summer. 

We  have  used  chaff  hay,  etc.,  to  spread 
on  snow  in  front  of  the  hives  to  protect 
them  from  lighting  on  the  snow,  but  doubt 
if  it  pays  for  the  trouble. 

The  only  way  to  protect  bees  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  doing  so  unless  it  is  warm 
enough  for  safe  flying.  To  do  this  we 
have  shaded  the  hives  from  the  sun  by 
a  wide  board  or  something  similar,  if  they 
will  fly  with  that  protection  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  safe  for  them  to  do  so,  and  where  the 
hives  face  the  south,  as  soon  as  it  grows 
cooler,  the  boards  should  be  placed  to  or 
on  the  westerly  side  to  shut  off  the  sun¬ 
shine.  When  bees  are  flying  lively  the 
boards  should  be  moved  away  entirely.  A 
good  long  lighting  board  is  of  value  in 
saving  them  even  after  they  are  gathering 
pollen.  A  bee  that  flies  in  freezing  tem¬ 
perature  or  too  cold  to  fly  but  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  seldom  gets  back  to  the  hive  even 
if  the  ground  is  bare.  H.  o.  mead. 


rtatest 
Gift 

Makes  Big  Hit 
with  Poultry  men 

When  we  announced  in  our  adver¬ 
tisements  last  month  that  Science  had  at  last  discov¬ 
ered  a  preventative  for  leg  weakness  in  baby  chicks— 

When  we  told  how  we  had  successfully  combined  this  latest 
Scientific  discovery  with  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  and  that 
this  feed  that  would  greatly  reduce  leg  weakness  and  death 
losses  was  now  available  to  all  poultry  raisers,  the  immedi¬ 
ate  and  hearty  response  from  poultrymen  was  convincing 
proof  that  we  had  supplied  a  very  urgent  need. 

VULAPSP 

A  CHICK  ^^STARTER* 

will  solve  your  baby  chick  problem.  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter  with  its  Cod  Liver  Oil  Content  is  extremely  rich  in 
A  and  D  Vitamines  and  this  combined  with  the  other  health¬ 
giving  ingredients  that  compose  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter, 
produces  such  strong  bones  and  healthy  vigorous  growth 
that  leg  weakness  and  other  diseases  are  greatly  reduced. 

Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter — Science’s  latest  gift  to  poultry- 
men  is  now  available  to  poultry  raisers  everywhere — your 
feed  dealer  has  it  or  can  get  it  for  you.  Just  as  Ful-O-Pep 
Egg  Mash  has  helped  poujtrymen  to  greatly  increase  their 
egg  production,  so  will  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  enable 
them  to  raise  more  of  their  hatched  chicks. 


Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Circular 

Write  today  for  big  illustrated  circular  telling  all  about^ 
this  new  and  important  discovery,  how  and  why  it  will 
greatly  reduce  your  baby  chick  losses.  Just 
fill  out  coupon,  mail  to  us  and  this  valuable 
circular  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail. 

Quaker  Oats  Company 

Poultry  Service  Dept. 

1620  Railway  Exchange  Building 

Address  ::  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


pUl’Q’PEp 

ihickstarterS 


The  Famous  Picturesque  Chicks 

My  farm  being  one  of  the  oldest  poultry  farms  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  gives  the  public  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  baby  chicks  that  are  from  breeding  flocks,  that  have  taken  professional  men  years  in 
producing,  both  for  egg  production  and  exhibition  purposes.  I  have  a  number  of  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
that  iiave  been  culled  by  men  from  our  New  Jersey  Experimental  Station  for  certilieation.  This  gives 
you  an  opportunity  to  secure  either  eggs  or  chicks  from  the  best  J.  B.  Giants  to  be  had.  We  are  equally 
as  careful  in  culling  our  flocks  from  all  breeds  as  we  are  with  our  J.  U.  Giants. 


Approved  J. 

25  chicks . 

50  ”  . 

100  “  . 

Eggs  $7  per  15. 


B.  Giants 

. $13.50 

.  26  OH 

.  50.00 


Utility  J.  B.  Giants 

25  chicks . $11  00 

50  “  .  22.00 

100  “  .  40.00 

Eggs  $4  per  15. 


PRICES  OFICHICKS 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 

25  chicks . $6  00 

50  “  .  10  50 

100  “  .  ....  20.00 

500  “  . . .  95  00 

1000  ”  175,00 

White  Wyandottes 

25  chicks . $  7  00 

50  ’•  12.50 

100  “  24-00 

500  ”  115  00 

1000  “  .  220  00 


White  Leghorns 

25  chicks . 

60  “  . 

100  ”  . 

500  ”  . 

1000  “  . 


.$  5.00 
.  9.50 

.  1800 
.  85.00 
.  180.00 


Mixed  and  Assorted 

25  chicks . $  4.00 

56  “  .  8  00 

100  “  .  15  00 


We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival  and  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Send  for  mating  list,  etc. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71-B,  TRENTON  JUNCTION,  N. 


J. 


DAY-OLD,  2-4-10  Weeks  Old 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks* 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Indian  Runners  and  Mammoth  Pekins 

from  excellent  laying  strains — carefully  mated 

FAIRV1EW  POULTRY  FARM,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Selected  Flocks 

10(H  LIVE  DELIVERY 

Strong,  Sturdy,  Northern-grown  Chicks.  Selected,  pure  bred 
stock.  Healthy  Flocks  on  free  range  insure  strength  Sn  every  Chick.  Order  from  this  Ad. 

Varieties  ~  * 

Leghorns  (S.  C.  White  and  Brown) 

Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks 

Hatched  under  best  conditions  In  Newtown  Incubators.  Every  Chick  care 
Reference  State  Commercial  Savings  Bank,  thia  city.  Write  for  prices  on  special  matings. 


Prices  on  50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13 

838 

862 

$120 

8  00 

15 

43 

72 

140 

9.50 

18 

53 

85 

165 

$10  per  100  straight- 

inspected.  100 

per  cent, 

live  delivery  guaranteed. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY 


Box  57 


ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


HimRELIABUCHICK 

IOOOOOO  j*'  1924 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  ns  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we 
will  prove  to  you  IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD 
BE  HATCHING  THEM. 

FLOCKS  PUKE  li  HKD  CULLED  IlY  EXPERTS 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have 
pleased  thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE 
BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


CHICKS  { 

write  for  circular. 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop. 


S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
13o.  Barred  Rocks,  15r.  Red,  16«, 
and  Mixed,  Hr.  100%  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or 

CHERRY  HILL  IIATCIIEKY, 
McAIDterville,  Pu. 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  DARRED  ROCKS  IJkfHITE  ROCKS 

BRED  UROWN  LEGHORNS  ■  *  MITE  LEGHORNS 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet  Fronchtown,  N.  J.,  Box  R 
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A  On  a  "Tram- 


One  "Fam¬ 
ous"  Ancona 
laid  339 
eggs  a  year. 
Won  over 
80%  of  first 
and  second 
prizes  at 
Madison 
Square  Gar¬ 
den  Show 
for  16  years. 
Beautiful!  Heavy 
layers  I  Prize 
winners !  Free 
lOOypage  Anco¬ 
na  hook  mailed 
on  request. 

H.  C.  Sheppard, 
Bx  539,  Berea, 0. 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

,  America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 
winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham¬ 
pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  made 
net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr.  Carr, 
Indian  Head,  Md„  made  over  $800 
profit  from  53  hens.  Booking  EGG  and 
CHICK  orders  now.  1 6  page  Circular  FREE.  Large 
Catalog  Booklet  25c.  Member  Int.  Baby  Chicle  Ass  n. 
J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona.  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  UTILITY STOCK 

$17.50  per  100 

Parcel  Post  prepaid  anywhere  In  3rd 
zone.  Discount  of  $1.00  per  100  when  ordered  in  lots 
of  500  or  more.  Free  Circular. 

E.  T.  JONES 

SEAFORD  DELAWARE 


BIRCHWOOD  BIRDS 

Bulletin 

Concerning  wiut'e  Leghorn  Chicks 

We  hatch  only  eggs  produced  from  our  own  strain  of 
BIRCHWOOD  BREEDERS,  one  to  three  years  old, 

“elected from 5,000  healthy  BI11CII  WOOD  BIRDS, 
resulting  from  years  of  scientific  breeding  and  i manage; 
ment  from  the  world’s  best  strains.  \\  E  DO  NO  l 
BREED  FROM  PULLETS.  Quotations  on  request 

BIRCHWOOD  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  Central  Village,  Conn. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

_  —  .  .  .  .  A  _  T  _  A  —  .1. 


baby  chic 

Vigorous  and  strong,  from  America's  champion  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  of  proven  fecundity  on  free  farm  range  at 
low  prices.  Tancred,  Barron  and  Wyckoff  White 
ljechorns,  Sheppard,  Mottled  Ancona*,  Isortnrup 
Black  Minorcas,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks  and  Owen  s  Reds. 
Martin’s  White  Wyandottes.  Catalogue  Free. 

Wm.  D.  Seidel  -  Strawberry  Ilidge,  Pa. 

Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Th*  winning  strain  at  laying  contest.  Baby  chicks 
from  our  own  strain.  Hatching  eggs. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM  _ Georpctown,  Delaware 

n  J  D  ..L.  Parks’  and  Francais  Bred-to- 

Barred  Plymouth  HOCKS  Lay  Strains.  Hatching  eggs, 

$£.60  per  15;  $10  per  100.  D.  KVEKETT  JONE8,Hlllsd»l.,S.T. 

FRANCAIS'  ROCKS— Twice  Winners  at  Storrs 
Pedigreed  cockerels.  Pnllets,  breeders,  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks,  Hocks  and  Leghorn.  Circular. 

Julos  F.  Francais  -  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

PARKS’  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Now  15c  each.  None  better.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  cash  order.  Prompt  delivery.  Bank  reference. 

S.  W.  KLINE  -  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

Parks’ Strain  Bred-to- Lay  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicksand  Hatching  eggs.  i.TROrEANO,8pan  eiTbn»h,S.Y. 

Hatching  Eggi 
Day-Old  Chicks 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs  and  N.  .1.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wed¬ 
nesday  For  mating  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R-  F.  D.  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass. 

B’EstKaLaras*  ass-s?,  k 

S.C.R.  L  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Pedigreed  and  trapnested.  We  can  honestly  say 

JVEAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S  C  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Cockerels.  Early  hatched 
$5  each.  Hatching  eggs,  $12  per  100.  Breeding  stock. 
Circular.  1*.  Quackenbush  Darien,  Conn. 

S.C.R.I. RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert’s  289-egfgr  strain.  $5.  #8  and  #10  each.  Hatching1 
eggs,  $10  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  $25  per  100;  $18  per  60. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  -  Craryville,  N,  Y. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  JsrVS 

We  are  offering  splendid  range  grown  breeding 
Cockerels,  bred  from  dams  with  records  up  to  314  eggs 
in  one  year.  They  will  stamp  the  lay  in  your  flock,  too, 
and  the  prices  are  right. 

BABY  CHICKS 

The  season  is  here  and  our  birds  are  the  best  ever.  Old 
customers  are  ordering  heavy  now  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The*  know  the  real  value  of  our  hrad-ta-lay  it«k. 
We  are  always  sold  far  in  advance.  Tour  can  log  i<  ready,  free. 
WEST  MANSFIELD  P0IILTRT  FARM,  lei  M.  ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 

Minorca  *  h,ckf'  from“Betty”  Wo.T.'f,’sC''.amIli0.n  Hen. 


John  W.  West 


Ellendale,  Delaware 


SEA  It  L  GUINEAS  for  breeding.  Handsome  and  vig- 
*  orous.  $8.00  ea.  MiePhereen  Farm,  Millingfen,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Martin  Dorcas  direct.  Also  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Small  Deposits  and  promptdehveries.  Prices  right. 

Write  for  list.  A.  B.  CARO,  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 

iiii  ;i  U/w.-dnUoa  from  a  heavy-laying  strain  now 
White  Wyenoottes  ready.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cockerels  and 
„  ens  at  a  reasonable  price.  BTR0N  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  lie 


U/UU„  UI..J.U.  Chicks,  #14-100,  up.  Eggs,  #6-100, 
White  wyanooite  uii.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 
31st  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist — it  pays.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Spedeliet,  Mansfield,  O. 

White  Wvandotte*.  Kegal-Dorcas  strain.  EggefromA-1 
Layers  of  large  eggs.  $2 -15;  f  10— 100.  R.  Hill,  SenecaFalie.N.T. 

Sn  m  I  „_L„r„  Baby  Chlx  and  Hatching  Egg* 

.  U.W.  Leghorn  from  certified  and  Grade  A  stock. 

Cedar  even  Poultry  Farm  e  Ulster  Park,  N,  Y, 


s.  c.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Only 

Once  You  Try  Them  You’ll  Always  Buy  Them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are 
carefully  selected  and  produce  sturdy,  livable 
chicks.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay 
postage.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Stockton,  N.  J. 


PRODUCTION  BRED 
LEGHORN 


At  1922-23  Contests 
4th  at  Storrs,  2116 
Eggs. 

3rd  at  Canadian, 
2083  Eggs 

Notice  our  pens  at  Farmingdale,  Storrs  and 
Canadian  Contests. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM,  Cedarhurst.  L.  I. 


Chicks 


Holly  wood  Strain  Dir cct 

A  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  left  at  #5,  #7.60  and  #10 
each,  all  from  better  than  220  egg  dams.  Sires  dam  275 
eggs.  Full  pedigree  with  eaclt  cockerel.  Also  hatching 
eggs  from  higli  record  pedigreed  hens  including  the  win¬ 
ning  pen  at  Storrs  Contest,  mated  to  highest  record 
male  the  Hollywood  Farms  would  part  with.  Must  please 
you  or  money  back. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  ML  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


S.  C. 
White 


LEGHORN 


Day-old 

Chicks 


Sired  by  imported  Tom  Barron  Cock¬ 
erels  and  trap-nested  hens— For  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  May  hatches. 

Price  25 c  each 

R0LLW00D  FARM  GUILFORD,  CONN. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  “my 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3,000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity,  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Keb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  #1  or  sent 
with  all  #10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 
SUNNYBROOK  FARM.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y.  Box  75 


are  good  chicks. 


Sunset  White  Leghorn  Chicks  PRICES  LOW. 

CHAS.  MILLS  -  North  Haven,  Conn. 

PURE  BARRON 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

18  directly  imported  males  head  our  No.  1  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-314-egg  liens.  Our  fourth  importa¬ 
tion.  Baby  chicks  and  eggs.  Prices  and  quality 
will  please  you.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEOERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ANO  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ”  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

SC.  Br.  &  Eng.  W.  Leghorns.  332-egg,  pedigreed,  trap 
•  nested  stock.  Eggs.  Catalog.  VER*  FULTON.  B.  98,  Gillipilit,  0 


Pkiv  Wyckoff  Strain  Leghorns 
UniX  stock.  Prices.  EDWIN  ~ 


Our  free-range  culled 
GOODNOW,  Oxford,  N.  J. 


“TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE” 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS  ROCKS  ANO  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKINlnrTr'VT  TXTr^C 
INDIAN  BlINNKB/JJ  U  GJVLllNLja 
Aldhain  Poultry  Farm, R. 34.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

DUE*  A  C  A  MTC  Ringneck,  Mongolian,  Formo- 
rrlljADAIl  1 ,3  sian,  Golden,  Silver  and  Lady 
Amherst.  Breeding  stock  of  highest  quality  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment.  Eggs  for  hatching  for  Spring  delivery. 

TWIN  BROOK  GAME  FARM  Box  1144  Middletown.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Purebred  White  Holland  Toms 

Charles  H.  Jackson,  Islip,  Long  Island,  N-  Y 


Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Hantuius,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa 


Stock 


BEAUTIFUL  I 


gold  back  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys  ms wTn 

bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS  KEILY,  Plymouth,  Man. 


D 

M 


«  Y-OL  D  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 
f:  '  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 

U  C  K  L I  N  GS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 
WA  YNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

nminoth  Bronze  Toms,  Gold  Bank-Wolf  strains, 
#12.  C.  LESLIE  MASON  -  GENOA,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-  Giant  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  amcS 

Geese  Eggs,  35e  each.  WIL0ACRES  FARMS,  East  Greenwich,  R,  I. 


PIE  DUCKLINGS 


Eggs  aud  Drakes 

Prick  List  Free 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS,  Blip,  N.T. 


Brookcrest 
Ear  m 
PEKIN 


Ducklings 


Hatching  Eggs 
Price  list  free. 

CRANBURY  N.  J. 


Turkeys 


Mammoth  Bronze  Champion  “Goldbank.”Sire, 

1st  prize  Mad.  Sq.  Gaz'd.  Miss  Ida  Chumblejr,  Oraper,  Va. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  Well  marked  ;  big  boned ; 

healthy :  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs. 
ELIZABETH  TATE  -  Drape?.  Virginia 

White  Holland  Turkeys  ^teM^ 

covy  Drakes,  #o.  Mrs.  ft.  11 .  ANDERSON,  Stcwartstuwn,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS 

From  magnificent  old  Geese,  20  to  25  lbs,  one  a  Garden 

winner.  MaePII  EltSON  FARM,  Millington,  X.  J. 

JERSEY  Black  GIANTS 

Cockerels,  $4  to  $10,  Sent  on  approval.  Eggs,  Chicks, 
Circular.  David  F.  Johnson,  Glenroad  Farm,  Bloomsbury,  N.J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Hatching  Eggs— Growing  and  Breeding  Stock. 

CEDAR  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  Box  G  N.  Germantown,  N.Y. 

OLDEST  BREEDER  of  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Winning  3rd,  pen  1st  heaviest  male,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  1924.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  BUNTING  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giant  stock.  Hatching  eggs, baby 
chicks,  BLAUYELT  .  IIolnuKl,  N .  J, 
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New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds: 

First  column  of  figures  represent  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  February  20,  1024: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Meadowdale  Fm,  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. .. 

Lines’  1-ltry  Fm.  N.  Amityville,  N.Y. 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  Bridgehamton, 

N.  Y . 

Hill  View  Fm,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 

Eusner’s  Pltry  Fm,  Monticello,  N.  Y 
Hill  Top  Fm,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

D.  A.  Williams,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 

Otto  L.  Flad,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y . 

New  &  Pockman,  Valatie,  N.  Y . 

C.  A.  Seaver,  Smithtown  Branch,  N.Y. 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  Bellmore,  N.  Y. 

Kellmore  Pltry  Fm,  Bellmore,  N.  Y... 

G.  W.  Stoll,  Oceanside.  N.  Y. . 

Manhasset  Fm,  Calverton,  N.  Y . 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y.. 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Deerfield  Farms,  Deer  Park,  N.  Y.... 

E.  E.  Champlin,  Bellport,  N.  Y 
Homestead  Farm,  Little  Britain,  N.Y. 

Wellward  Fm,  E.  Setauket,  N.  Y... 

A.  R.  Scott,  Toms  River,  N.  J . 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm,  Mt.  Sinai,  N.  Y 
Pussy  Willow  Egg  Pm,  East  Moriches, 

N.  Y . 

Fluhrer  Farm,  Mountain  Dale,  N.  Y. . 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Tanglewold  Fm,  Mastic,  N.  Y. . 

John  Boshler,  Hempstead,  N.  Y 
Benjamin  Brower,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

White  Springs  Fm,  Geneva,  N.  Y . 

Egner’s  Pltry  Fm,  Bayport,  N.  Y 
Stewart  L.  I’urdie,  Skaneateles,  N.  Yr. 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  Ilauppauge,  N.Y. 

The  Mungrastreesee,  State  College,  Pa. 

The  Mungrasteesee,  State  College,  Pa 
C.  L.  Flaccus,  Glenshaw,  Pa... 

F.  J.  Loveland,  New  City,  N.  Y. _  12  204 

Hollywood  Poultry  Fm,  Hollywood, 

Wash . 

Homeland  Farm,  Rosendale,  N.  Y. .  . . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 

Edgar  Briggs,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y 
Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  New  Paltz,  N.Y' 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  E.  Quogue,  N.Y... 

Half  Hollows  I'm,  Wyandanch,  N.Y.. 

Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhamptom 

Beach,  N.  Y.  . . : . 

John  Bullen,  Westhampton,  N.  Y. 

Melville  Pltry  Fm,  Melville,  N.  Y. . . 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mat 

tituck,  N.  Y . 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  Babylon,  N.  Y... 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  Babylon,  N.  Yr... 

Kehoe — Smith,  Medford,  N.  Yr. . 

Rara  Avis  Fm,  Centereach,  N.  ST 
Cross  Roads  Fm,  Greeulawn,  N.  Y'. . 

Member  L.  I.  Poultry  Ass’n,  Ilicks- 

ville,  N.  Y . 

John  J.  Byrne,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. . 

Robert  R.  Decormier,  Pinelawn,  N.Y'. 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Ass’n,  Moriches, 

N.  Y .  9  299 

Member  L.  I.  Poultry  Ass’n,  Rocky 

Point,  N.  Y .  12  232 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Ass’n,  Hauppauge, 

N.  Y . 

Oak  Hill  Fm,  Hauppauge,  N.  Y. .. 

R.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pltry  Fm,  Wallkill,  N.  Y' . 

Valley  Fm,  Wallkill,  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Farm,  E.  Quogue,  N.Y 
C.  O.  Hayden,  Whitneyville,  Conn.. 

W.  E.  Whitson,  East  Williston,  N.  Y 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y . 

West  Neck  Fm,  Huntington,  . N.  Y... 

Robert  Seaman,  Jericho,  N.  Y 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Hamden,  Conn .  12 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  Short  Falls, 

N.  H . 

Black  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  Old  Westbury,  N.Y.  15 
George  W.  Allen,  Old  Westbury,  N.Y.  22 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

Yama  Fms,  Napanoch,  N.  Y . 

The  Holmstead  Fm,  Lake  Grove,  N.Y’.  18 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Whites 

O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa .  20  174 

White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Ass’n,  Medford, 

N.  Y . 

Dr.  E.  A.  Curtis,  Hicksville,  N.  Y.... 

Lakeside  Pm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y 
Wal-Ruth  Pltry  Fm,  Hicksville,  N.Y 
Harvey  V.  B.verly,  Sharpsville,  Pa... 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Walter  Jennings,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 

N.  Y .  22  56 

Walter  Jennings,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 

N.  Y . .  31  89 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  E.  Northport,  N.Y. 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  E.  Northport,  N.Y.  38 
Ellen  Day  Ranken,  Huntington,  N.Y.  36 

Davidson  Bros.,  Upton,  Mass .  34 
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26 

162 

29 

249 

32 

320 

38 

214 
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20 

282 

26 

270 

24 

401 
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25 

499 

265 

. ..  35 

325 

...  24 

256 

...  23 

149 

•Y. 

10 

162 

-  -  . 

li 

270 

Y. 

6 

178 

10 

476 

31 

428 

42 

289 

11s, 

12 

280 

27 

238 

•  Y. 

15 

128 

.Y. 

22 

133 

29 

171 

.i’. 

18 

116 

28 

338 

16 

52 

33 

397 

•  Y. 

25 

394 

46 

388 

Black  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y .  32 

Valley  Brook  Fm,  Peapack,  N.  J .  33 

Walter  B.  Pike,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. ..  25  298 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Ass’n,  Roslyn, 


.Y. 

31 

390 

.Y. 

38 

312 

.Y, 

36 

352 

34 

249 

32 

364 

.  .  • 

33 

230 

X. 

Y  . . 

43 

397 

Fire 

Place  Fm,  Brookhaven,  N. 

Y.. . 

32 

424 

Jules 

F.  Francais,  Westhampton 

B’cli, 

N. 

Y . 

27 

370 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  Monsey,  N.  Y .  24  276 

Ontario  Agr.  College,  Guelph,  Ont., 

Canada  . ^ .  §9 

Tanglewold  Fm,  Mastic,  *.  Y... 

Lewis  Fins,  Davisville,  R.  I . 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Woodbridge,  Conn. 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del .  42 

Howard  A.  Wells,  Riverbead,  N.  Y. . . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.... 


29  S 

...  24 

252 

.. .  35 

366 

nn.  30 

350 

. . .  42 

417 

’. . .  35 

220 

...  38 

411 
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Winter  Molt 

I  have  200  pullets  and  old  hens,  which 
started  to  lay  the  latter  part  of  October, 
and  kept  on  increasing  until  the  latter 
•part  of  December,  when  they  started  to 
molt.  By  the  middle  of  January  I  did 
not  get  an  egg.  I  mix  my  own  mash, 
which  is  as  follows:  100  lbs.  brand,  100 
lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  middlings,  100 


lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  85  lbs.  beef  scrap, 
V2  lb.  salt.  This  feed  I  have  always  feed 
and  this  is  the  first  time  they  have  ever 
molted  this  time  of  the  year.  This  mash 
I  have  always  in  front  of  them  and  also 
cabbage.  I  light  the  lights  at  night  and 
scatter  IS  qts.  of  scratch  in  the  litter,  and 
at  7.80  I  turn  them  out.  In  the  morning 
I  light  them  at  6  o’clock  and  scatter  12 
qts.  of  scratch.  p.  k. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Winter  molting  is  likely  to  be  caused  by 
some  sudden  change,  in  the  ration  or 
method  of  care,  and  I  think  it  probable 
that  you  made  some  such  change  just 
previous  to  the  molting  of  these  pullets. 
Your  mash  is  good,  but  dificient  in  animal 
protein  unless  you  are  feeding  skim-milk 
or  some  other  milk  product  with  it;  100 
lbs.  of  beef  scrap  would  not  be  too  much 
in  this  mixture.  You  are  also  feeding  too 
heavily  of  grain  and  your  pullets  are 
probably  not  consuming  nearly  enough 
mash.  They  should  eat  as  much  mash  as 
grain,  or  a  little  more,  when  laying  well, 
and  you  are  feeding  enough  grain  at 
night  for  the  whole  day’s  supply.  When 
getting  so  much  whole  grain,  the  pullets 
will  not  consume  enough  mash.  By  feed¬ 
ing  the  latter  in  troughs,  you  can  judge 
of  the  daily  consumption  and  regulate  it 
by  the  amount  of  more  palatable  whole 
grain  fed.  About  one-fourth  of  the  grain 
fed  should  be  scattered  in  the  litter  in  the 
morning,  and  the  balance  given  at  night. 
Leghorns  will  consume  about  eight  or 
nine  quarts  per  100  birds  daily  when 
eating  an  equal. weight  of  mash.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  you  turned  lights  upon  these 
pullets  suddenly,  and  began  to  feed  more 
grain  just  previous  to  the  molt,  thus  dis¬ 
arranging  their  whole  daily  ration.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  make  all  needed  changes 
gradually  after  a  flock  of  pullets  has  be¬ 
gun  to  lay,  even  to  a  material  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  mash ;  otherwise 
a  molt  and  check  in  egg  production  is  very 
likely  to  occur.  m.  b.  d. 


Egg-eating  Hens 

Many  time  I  see  inquiries  for  a  “cure” 
for  egg-eating  hens,  and  the  answer  usu¬ 
ally  is,  “Kill  the  hen.”  That  probably  is 
the  only  cure. 

The  habit  started  this  Winter  in  my 
small  flock  of  Beds.  Someone  said  that 
“Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.” 
Accordingly  I  started  to  invent.  The 
picture  shows  the  manner  in  which  I 
prevent  these  hens  from  eating  their  eggs. 


Arrangement  of  "Nests 

My  nests  are  of  the  orange  crate  va¬ 
riety,  nailed  to  the  side  walls.  I  remove 
one-half  of  one  side  of  the  crate,  as  shown 
in  left  of  picture.  Next  nail  a  light  slat 
on  the  inside  of  each  end,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  partition,  indicated  by  the  let¬ 
ter  A.  Make  two  frames  like  square  at 
right,  t6  fit  inside  of  each  compartment, 
resting  on  slats,  A.  Tack  a  square  piece 
of  canvas,  or  grain  bag  (burlap  wont 
do;  they  tear  it  to  shreds)  over  the 
frames,  letting  it  sag  slightly  to  the  cen¬ 
ter.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  two  gashes 
in  the  form  of  a  cross  in  the  center  of  the 
canvas  large  enough  to  allow  an  egg  to 
drop  through.  Place  some  chaff  in  the 
bottom  of  each  compartment,  place  the 
canvas  covered  frames  on  the  slats,  and 
it  is  ready  for  operation. 

The  hen  lays  on  the  canvas,  the  egg 
rolls  to  the  center,  drops  through  the 
hole  in  the  canvas  on  to  the  chaff  below. 
The  hen  doesn’t  see  her  egg  at  all,  and  if 
she  does  it  is  only  a  passing  glimpse. 
Hence,  she  doesn’t  eat  it. 

In  placing  chaff,  or  shavings,  or  what 
not  in  the  box,  do  not  scoop  them  out  like 
a  nest ;  rather  leave  them  in  a  mound.  In 
this  way  the  eggs  roll  gently  off  to  the 
sides,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  them 
striking  against  each  other  and  cracking. 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  some  of 
my  hens  to  lay  on  these  canvas  nests  at 
first,  so  I  placed  a  thin  layer  of  straw 
around  the  edges  of  the  canvas  and  sewed 
it  down  to  prevent  it  clogging  the  hole. 
Thus  camouflaged,  they  lay  with  neat¬ 
ness  and  dispatch.  They  get  fooled;  I 
get  the  eggs.  p.  h. 

New  York, 
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(FERTILIZERS' 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE  THEM 


BRAND 


HIGH 

ANALYSIS 

2-16-2 


Swift’s  Red  Steer  Ferti¬ 
lizers  of  high  analyses 
give  you  more  plant  food 
for  your  money.  Your 
experiment  station  or 
county  agent  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  plant  food  your 
crops  want 


One  bag  equals  two 

Purchase  fertilizer  by  plant  food  —  not  by  tons.  One  bag 
of  2-16-2  contains  as  much  plant  food  as  two  bags  of 
1-8-1.  Consider  how  much  more  plant  food  you  can 
get  for  your  money  in  2-16-2 


LOW 

ANALYSIS 


It  takes  no  more  of  your 
time  to  haul  and  handle 
a  ton  of  high  analysis 
fertilizer  than  a  ton  of 
low  analysis.  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizers  of  high 
analysis  cost  you  less  to 
handle 


More  plant  food 
for  the  same  money 


IT  costs  you  just  the  same  to  plow, 
prepare,  plant  and  cultivate  an 
acre  of  corn  regardless  of  yield. 
When  the  yield  is  80  bushels  per 
acre,  you  get  more  for  your  time 
and  money  than  when  the  yield  is 
but  40  bushels. 

It  costs  Swift  &  Company  just 
as  much  for  labor,  bags,  freight, 
etc.,  to  ship  a  ton  of  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  ten  units  of  plant  food  as  it 
does  a  ton  containing  twenty  units. 
When  you  buy  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizers  of  high  analysis,  you  get 
more  for  your  money. 

It  is  just  as  easy  for  Swift  & 
Company  to  make  low  analysis 
fertilizers  as  high  analysis,  but  in¬ 
variably  we  recommend  the  use 
of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  of 
high  analysis,  for  we  know  that  by 
doing  so  we  are  giving  you  more 
plant  food  for  every  dollar  invested 
— better  satisfaction. 

How  to  buy 

Y our  state  agricultural  college,  your 
county  agent,  the  Authorized  Swift 


Agent  in  your  town — all  agree  in 
recommending  high  analysis  ferti¬ 
lizers  because  they  know  you  will 
get  more  for  your  money. 

Talk  over  your  fertilizer  require¬ 
ments  with  the  Authorized  Swift 
Agent.  He  knows  the  analysis  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  state  agricultural 
college  for  your  crop  and  soil.  He 
will  gladly  show  you  how  you  can 
get  more  for  your  money  by  buying 
these  high  analysis  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizers. 

He  will  tell  you  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizers  are  made  from  the  most 
productive  sources  of  plant  food 
available.  He  will  tell  you  how 
carefully  these  plant  food  materials 
are  selected,  processed  and  com¬ 
bined,  and  thoroughly  cured  and 
mixed  before  being  shipped. 

To  get  more  plant  food  for  the 
same  money,  to  get  highest  quality 
fertilizers — plus  a  worth  while 
service — see  the  Authorized  Swift 
Agent  in  your  town.  If  you  do  not 
locate  him  readily,  write  us  and 
we  will  put  you  in  touch  with  him. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 
Fertilizer  Works,  Dept.  4 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Fertilizers  for  New  York 

It  pays  to  use  fertilizers— high  analysis 
fertilizers.  This  is  the  message  which  goes 
out  to  the  farmers  of  the  land  from  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  many  states — with  definite  recom¬ 
mendations,  based  upon  years  of  research 
and  experiment,  as  to  the  fertilizers  which 
will  give  best  results  on  individual  soils 
and  crops. 

For  New  York,  only  five  analyses  are 
required,  according  to  recommendations 
issued  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Worthen  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  These 
analyses  are: 

0-10-10 

4-  8-10 

4- 12-  4 

5- 10-  5 

6-  8-  4 


For  grain,  the  4-12-4  analysis  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Other  analyses  are  for  truck 
crops. 


As  Authorized  Swift  Agent  for  the  sale 
of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers,  we  are 

t  ’  t  *  ' 

co-operating  with  the  agricultural 
authorities  in  our  state  by  handling  the 
brands  recommended  above  which  apply 
to  local  conditions. 


Come  in  and  let  us  select 
the  analysis  that  meets  your 
own  soil  and  crop  require¬ 
ments. 

ala 

Authorized  Swift  Agent 
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March  Hatched — Sure  Winter  Layers 

Rosemont  Distinctive  Chicks  are  ready  for  you  NOW— chicks  from  Qualified,  pure  bred, 
farm-range  flocks,  expertly  culled  for  type,  color,  health  aud  laying-power. 

50,000  for  Immediate  Delivery  and  Weeks  of  March  12,  19,  26 


How  I  Learned  to  Manage  Bees 

(Continued  from  Page  426) 


Per  25 

'A'hite,  Black  Leghorns .  $5.00 

Buff  Leghorns  .  5.25 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks .  5.50 

Buff  Rocks  . 6.50 

Anconas  .  6.00 


Per  50 

Per  100 

Per  500 

Per  1000 

$  9.50 

$18.00 

$  85.00 

$165.00 

10.00 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

12.50 

25.00 

11.00 

22.00 

105.00 

210.00 

and  I  had  a  free  field  and  saw  no  more 
foul  brood  for  20  years. 

European  Black  Brood. — Meanwhile 
I  had  established  a  few  out-yards  and  was 
cleaning  up  around  $1000  a  year,  and  was 
planning  large  things,  when  a  new  enemy 
came  into  view.  I  noticed  some  brood 
that  looked  funny,  but  I  was  sure  it  was 
not  foul  brood,  as  I  had  seen  too  much 
of  this  to  be  fooled.  This  spread  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  before  I  knew  what 
was  happening  nearly  all  my  bees  had 
European  black  brood.  This  was  a  body 
blow,  and  our  bees  were  dying  out  fast 
when  we  found  that  there  were  immune 
strains  of  Italian  bees.  So  we  immediately 
got  busy  and  had  a  glorious  fight  for  the 
next  few  years,  but  my  old  inheritance 
of  persistency  stood  by  me,  and  soon 
things  were  on  the  up-grade  again.  Again 
we  had  a  free  field,  for  the  black  brood 
was  fully  as  destructive  as  the  foul  brood. 
Everyone  who  had  started  had  again  lost 
all  their  bees ;  one  man  I  think  of  lost 
125  colonies.  Now  once  in  a  while  we 
find  a  case  of  black  brood,  but  do  not 
mind  it.  as  we  just  put  in  a  queen  from 
an  immune  stock  and  it  soon  disappears. 

Working  for  Profit. — I  am  convinced 
that  for  the  time  and  money  expended 
bee-keeping  pays  as  well  as  any  branch 
of  agriculture,  provided  you  can  work 
with  both  your  hands  and  your  head.  One 
thing  in  their  favor ;  you  do  not  have  to 
throw  down  hay  or  clean  stables  all  Win¬ 
ter,  and  if  they  are  thoroughly  prepared 
for  Winter  you  can  go  South  from  No¬ 
vember  1st  and  remain  until  April  1st, 
and  feel  reasonably  certain  that  they  are 
all  right.  The  first  thing  for  a  beginner 
to  do  is  to  get  one  of  the  latest  up-to-date 
bee  books.  There  are  several  on  the 
market,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
which  is  the  best,  but  “ABC  and  XYZ  in 
Bee  Culture”  is  a  good  one.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  an  article  of  this  kind  to 
take  a  beginner  far.  But  one  thing  I  will 
call  your  attention  to ;  some  say  do  not 
disturb  your  bees,  but  I  say  examine  them 
all  you  want  to  as  long  as  there  is  plenty 
of  honey  coming  in.  In  15  minutes  after 
you  leave  them  they  will  be  again  on  the 
job.  and  you  may  have  learned  just  what 
you  wanted  to  know.  Another  thing  I 
call  your  attention  to.  the  queen ;  do  not 
be  satisfied  with  anything  but  the  best. 
You  may  not  know  whether  environment 
or  heredity  counts  the  most  but  I  think 
after  you  have  learned  to  raise  queens 
successfully  you  will  decide  that  heredity 
has  quite  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  I  had  not 
gone  far  in  bee-keeping  before  I  found  out 
that  quite  a  lot  of  income  went  for  sup¬ 
plies.  After  my  first  year  I  have  bought 
no  hives,  frames  or  foundation.  We  still 
buy  our  tins,  and  I  only  wish  I  knew  how 
to  make  the  cans.  Almost  anyone  has 
time  some  time  in  the  year  to  make  up 
their  hives,  and  I  could  never  see  that  the 
bees  stored  one  ounce  more  of  honey  in 
factory-made  hives.  We  have  had  a 
chance  to  know,  as  we  have  bought  a 
number  of  yards  with  these  hives.  Win¬ 
tering  is  a  problem  but  needs  an  article 
just  on  this  subject. 

Use  of  Honey— The  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  honey  is  steadily  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  as  people  are  learning  of  its  health¬ 
fulness  and  high  food  value.  It  will  not 
rot  the  teeth,  ruin  the  digestion  or  cause 
diabetes,  and  it  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended  for  children.  I  believe  all 
these  assertions  to  be  absolutely  true. 

A  mixture  of  honey  and  water  50-50  by 
volume  has  been  found  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca  to  be  the  very  best 
anti-freezing  mixture  yet  discovered  for 
auto  radiators.  It  will  not  hurt  the  en¬ 
gine  or  rubber  connections,  and  if  there 
is  no  leak  one  filling  is  good  for  all 
Winter.  Water  will  evaporate  but  honey 
will  not.  hence  it  is  cheaper  than  alcohol 
and  this  mixture  can  be  saved  for  the 
next  Winter.  I  have  heard  of  the  same 
mixture  being  used  three  Winters. 

G.  w.  B. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
the  financier,  was  sued  for  $600,000  dam¬ 
ages  February  20  by  Louis  H.  Brush  and 
Boy  D.  Moore,  owners  of  the  Marion, 
Ohio,  Star,  which  they  purchased  from 
I  the  late  President  Harding.  The  suit 
was  filed  in  the  United  States  Court 
and  the  summons  and  complaint  was 


March  8,  1924 

served  on  Mr.  Vanderlip  at  his  office  in 
this  city. 

When  highwaymen  stripped  him  of  his 
shoes  February  19  while  they  were 
searching  for  his  money,  Cornelius 
O’Brien  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  was  nearly 
frozen  and  his  left  foot  may  have  to  be 
amputated.  He  is  in  the  Peekskill  ho>- 
pital.  The  robbers  found  $150  in  his 
left  shoe.  They  carried  off  the  money 
and  also  the  shoe. 

A  group  of  youngsters  February  22 
threw  open  a  switch  leading  to  a  rail 
siding  near  Huntington,  L.  I..  and  sent 
an  eastbound  Long  Island  Railroad  pas¬ 
senger  train  ripping  through  a  string  of 
freight  cars  that  had  just  been  shunted 
there  to  clear  the  track  for  the  faster 
train.  Twenty  persons  were  injured  and 
25  insane  persons  on  their  way  to  the 
Kings  Park  Hospital  for  the  In  sane,  at 
Kings  Park.  L.  I.,  were  shaken  up  and 
frightened  by  the  crash. 

Loss  estimated  at  $500,000  was  caused 
at  Providence.  R.  I.,  Februarv  22  b\  a 
fire  which  destroyed  a  five-story  brick 
budding  occupied  by  A.  T.  Seattergood 
&  t  o„  furniture  retailers.  The  flame- 
gained  such  quick  headwav  that  firemen 
were  unable  to  save  any  part  of  the  struc¬ 
ture. 

Nenana  to  McGrath  air-mail  service 
was  successfully  inaugurated  February 
-1  by  Captain  Carl  M.  Eilnson,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  wireless  dispatch  received  at 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  from  the  trading  po-t 
The  message  stated  that  the  aviator  cov¬ 
ered  the  285  miles  in  less  than  four  hours 
as  compared  with  the  dog-team  time  of 
two  weeks.  Two  flights  weekly  will  be 
the  schedule. 

Governor  Silzer  in  an  address  Feb  25 
to  a  joint  session  of  the  New  .Terse \ 
Legislature  recommended  that  he  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  nine 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  entire  State 
educational  system.  Requesting  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $<5,000  so  the  committee 
might  obtain  expert  advice,  the  Governor 
said  this  was  a  small  amount  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  fact  that  the  annual 
State  expenditure  for  education  is  $46.- 
000,000.  A  Legislative  commission  wa- 
not  suggested,  the  Governor  said,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  fair  to  ask  member- 
of  the  Legislature  to  make  further  sac¬ 
rifice.  During  the  last  few  years,  Gov. 
Silzer  said,  many  criticisms  were  made 
that  too  much  time  is  spent  on  fads  and 
frills  and  not  enough  on  fundamentals, 
and  that  opportunity  for  investigation  bv 
the  State  Board  of  Education  was  limited 
because  of  lack  of  money,  time  and  power 
The  Governor  said  that  of  29S  hi«Ti 
school  graduates  who  took  an  examina¬ 
tion  for  admission  to  a  State  normal 
school  98  failed,  and  that  at  another  ex¬ 
amination*  70  had  failed  out.  of  I’M) 
Mention  was  made  of  17  normal  school 
graduates  who  took  an  examination  to 
teach  in  the  schools  of  Irvington,  but  onlv 
one  had  passed  the  tests. 

E.  B.  Harris,  principal  of  the  Pierrc- 
pont  Manor,  N.  Y.,  school,  who  last  Jan¬ 
uary  attempted  to  teach  pupils  of  the 
school  respect  for  the  American  flag  bv 
laying  it  on  the  floor  and  having  each 
walk  on  it.  lias  been  asked  to  resign  bv 
M.  W.  Phillips,  trustee.  The  principal 
has  handed  in  his  resignation.  A  com¬ 
plaint  was  made  after  the  flag  had  been 
on  the  floor  several  days  and  the  conn  tv 
American  Legion  organization  demanded 
an  apology,  which  was  given  bv  Harris 
The  principal  contended  that  he  placed 
the  flag  on  the  floor  as  a  means  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  children  to  respect  the  flag.  He 
said  he  left  it  on  the  floor  until  one  of 
the  children  complained. 

WASHINGTON. — An  amendment  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  a  higher  tax  on  gains 
from  stock  dividends  than  that  now  pre¬ 
vailing  was  voted  into  the  tax  bill  by 
the  House  sitting  in  committee  of  the 
whole  February  29.  The  amendment  was 
offered  by  Representative  Garner  (Tex.), 
author  of  the  Garner  plan  of  income  tax 
rates.  Several  other  amendments  were 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  most  of  them  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance  and  primarily  designed  to  per¬ 
fect  the  measure.  The  Garner  amend¬ 
ment  would  apply  the  normal  and  sur¬ 
tax  income  rates  to  all  gains  from  stock- 
dividends  instead  of  the  rate  on  capital 
gains,  which  is  12 y.2  per  cent.  It  rnny 
result  in  again  bringing  the  question  of 
taxability  of  stock  dividends  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Following  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Denby,  which  takes  effect 
March  10,  requests  have  been  made  fm 
the  immediate  resignation  of  Attoi‘ne\- 
General  Daugherty. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for 
continuing  the  trans-continental  airplane 
mail  service  was  restored  to  the  Treasure 
post  office  appropriation  bill  by  the  Sen 
ate  Appropriations  Committee  in  report¬ 
ing  the  bill  February  26  to  the  Senate. 
The  House  had  failed  to  provide  the  ap¬ 
propriations  which  would  continue  the 
air  mail  between  New  York  and 'San 
Francisco  via  Chicago  and  Omaha. 

Twenty-six  awards  totaling  $1?>S,- 
822.40,  of  which  twelve  aggregating  $17.- 
125.25  were  in  the  Lusitania  group,  were 
announced  February  26  by  the  German- 
Ameriean  Mixed  Claims  Commission  in 
favor  of  American  claimants  against  Ger¬ 
many.  _ 


“Pardon  me.  professor,  but  last  night 
your  daughter  accepted  my  proposal  of 
marriage.  I  have  called  this  morning  to 
ask  if  there  is  any  insanity  in  your  fami¬ 
ly.”  “There  must  be.” — Yale  Record. 


Shipped  Prepaid — Full  Count  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Rosemont  customers  know  the  distinctive  Roseinont  quality  and  at  these  moderate  prices  consider  the  chicks 
remarkable  values.  Order  direct  from  this  ad,  enclosing  money-order  or  check.  Write  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog — F  REE. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

KIRKUP’S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

American  /^f  I T /"*^ TZ~  Quality 

Strain  LlllLlvO  Reliability 

Bred  for  vigor,  size  and  large  white  eggs. 
All  breeding  stock  carefully  selected. 
Chicks  batched  in  our  new  Buckeye  in¬ 
cubators  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Safe 
delivery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy 
chicks  guaranteed.  $25  per  100;  $22.50 
per  100  in  lots  of  300  or  more;  $20  per 
100  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  5000  chicks 
for  delivery  March  12th,  the  only  date 
open  until  May  7th.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad  for  March  12th.  Folder  and 
references  on  request. 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association 

\  SPECIAL  SALE /  \ 

Dmc/ous  AFTER.  OtNHEFL  \ 

tjoFjFeel 

ft]  WHILE  it  DELIVERED  FREE 

1 J  LASTS  wtUvrt  joo  titles 

jl  s lbs.  $185  alk 

(I  lOlbs.  5£5  O/o 

I  25 lbs. 9-00  51b  Lots  or  more  A 

I  Another  rare  opportunity  to  secure  If 

1  an  extra  selected  coffee  at  a  special  II 

J|  price.  Here’s  a  new  importation— blended  f  1 
U  toperfection.and  shipped  while  roasting  hot  IM 
a  from  our  wholesale  Headquarters  insuring  I  IM 
you  a  full,  rich,  mellow,  flavorful  coffee 

M  which  you  can’tequal  in  your  community.  RL 

W  SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED  f  3 

U  ORDER  TODAY- WHILE  IT  LASTS!  Iff 

Send  Cash,  Check,  Money  Order  or 

pay  the  Po/dnoin^  upon  receipt  i^j^. 

A.  JL  GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  A  JL 

Was bin gton^S t ■ ,  N.Y.City 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Pedigree  Free  Range  Stock 

Bred  For  Vigor  and  Egg  Production 

Hatched  Every  Hour  of  the  Day— Every  Day  in  the 
Week.  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Price  List. 

^^^j^H^TUvE^YVrlte  For  Copy  Today 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass'll 

KTEGGBREDM 

1  In  buying  Wyngarden's  Chicks  you  get  stock 

1  sired  by  males  from  260  to  304  egg  hens. 

’  (  J  Guaranteed  strong,  healthy.  No  culls.  Estab- 

{  '  jJ  lished  1 8  years.  English  White  Leghorns, 

k/’  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Catalogue  Free. 

Wyngarden  Hatchery  &  Farms 

Bo*  N  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

World’s  Official  Record-313  Eggs 

A  .C.  JONES’  Barred  Rocks 

CHICKS-EGGS-BREEDING-STOCK 

Send  for  Catalog. 

„  A.  C.  JONES’  POULTRY  FARM 

Georgetown  llept.  A  Delaware 

SSf  BABY  CHICKS 

Big.  husky  fellows,  full  of  vitality,  from  selected, 
heavy  producing,  free  range  breeders.  Quality, 
service,  satisfaction  at  moderate  prices.  15  cents 
each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send,  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  V. 

33  A  B  Y  OHICKS 

.S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers, 
lie  .Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  From  non-setting,  trap- 
nested  hens.  Price,  #5.  $7  and  #10  e;ich.  Hatching 
eggs  and  hahy  chicks. 

A.  11.  1  IN GA I{,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Elizavllle  -  New  York 

BABY  CHICKS 

•s.  C.  White  Leghorn*,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  B.  Rocks, 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Postpaid.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  F.  B.  I. elate*  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Day-old  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  trap  nested  breed- 
ers;at  reas’ble  prices.  Oirc.  WERNER  BROS.,8<i»R,Mt.MarioaIN.r. 

<C  II I  C  K1 JS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN.  1 3c 

B.  Rocks,  14c  ;  Reds,  15c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  II.  8.  Hart  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Phicbo  Breeders,  mated  with  pure  Tailored  Cockerels. 

UlllliKa  April.  $16.  Wm,  Kirkpatrick,  Lexington,  Va. 

Light  Brahma  Hatching  Eggs 

$4.  John  T.  Kagan  .  Lebanon,  N.Y. 

PlirpR  1  R#H  fihiplf*  Stro”e  and  healthy,  from  five 
mien.  I.  neu  unions  range,  heavy  laying  flock.  Milk 

lt  d.  Airs.  Frank  Meier  -  Arlington,  N.  Y. 

Doauandot  Duck  Ranch  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  are 

u  unexcelled  Liberal  guarantee.  Sag  Harbor,  L.  1.,  N  Y. 

V  P  Annnnoo  Sheppard  strain.  Hens,  eggs,  chicks.  Rea- 

O.  U.  HllliUlldS  gonable.  Write  G.  W.  SIMMS.  Bo  V.  Lake.N.V. 

Cor  Saie,  MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  Also 

1  African  ganders.  J.  H.  WORLEY  Mercer,  Pa. 

iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimimiiimm 

^Thousands  of  New  Subscribers^ 

have  become  interested  in  Hope  Farm  and  its  people.  They  may  not 
know  that  these  notes  have  been  printed  for  20  years  and  more 
Some  25  of  the  best  of  these  old-time  sketches  have  been  published 
in  book  form.  This  book  is  called 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Every  reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  should  own  a  copy.  Among 
other  remarkable  tributes  is  the  following: 

Mr.  M  and  I  have  just  finished  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
and  I  wish  you  would  express  to  Mr.  Collingwood  the 
pleasure  that  it  gave  us.  We  both  liked  it  verv  much, 
and  rarely  do  we  both  like  the  same  book! 

Ohio.  M.  H.  M. 

It  is  rare  that  any  -single  book  will  appeal  to  all  members  of  the 
family  This  one  will  because  it  is  filled  with  kindly  feeling  and 
human  nature.  It  should  be  in  every  country  home. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50.  for  which  send 
me.  postpaid,  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . . . 

Town . 

State . K.  F ,  D,  or  Street  No . 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiimmiiiiiiif 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Emigration  from  West  to  East  \ 

I  have  read  your  Indiana  correspond¬ 
ent’s  inquiry  about  Eastern  farms,  and  a 
reply  by  a  Genesee  County  farmer.  I 
think  conditions  must  be  worse  there  than 
here  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  of 
this  State,  for  the  majority  of  the  real 
estate  agents  charge  but  5  per  cent  for 
selling.  Conditions  are  certainly  more 
favorable  for  a  working  farmer  in  this 
section  than  in  the  West.  All  along  the 
southern  part  of  this  State  are  many 
cities  and  large  towns  where  there  are  ex¬ 
tensive  factories,  employing  many  people 
at  a  high  wage  scale,  and  they  are  liberal 
spenders  and  make  a  splendid  market  for 
everything  in  the  provision  line  that  the 
farmer  has  to  sell.  By  putting  a  small 

advertisement  in  the  daily  papers  the 
farmer  who  lives  near  these  towns  can 
get  the  100-eent  dollar  for  what  he  may 
have  to  sell.  Nearly  all  these  places  have 
a  public  city  market  which  is  open  three 
days  each  week,  where  many  farmers  sell 
goods. 

This  is  a  hilly  country,  but  there  are 
but  few  of  these  hill  farms  but  what  a 
binder  can  be  worked  on  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  roads  leading  up  into  these 
hills  are  some  of  the  best  in  the  county. 
These  hill  farms  are  as  productive  as  the 
valley  farms,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  can 
be  bought  for  much  less  per  acre.  Good 
farms,  with  good  buildings  and  a  lot  of 
fruit,  can  be  bought  at  moderate  prices 
and  on  easy  terms,  which,  in  combination 
with  these  city  markets,  makes  it  an  easy 
matter  to  be  assured  of  soon  paying  up 
on  a  farm  if  the  buyer  is  willing  to  work. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  the  bac-k-to- 
the-landers  has  been  the  eight-hour  day. 
and  the  expectatibn  of  sitting  on  the 
porch  and  seeing  things  grow.  The  farm¬ 
er  who  gets  a  long  way  back  from  these 
towns  and  has  to  depend  on  the  produce 
dealers  for  his  market  is  working  along 
rather  hard  lines.  Some  of  them  have  a 
long  haul  to  the  shipping  station,  and 
have  sold  their  hay  for  $15  per  ton ;  pota¬ 
toes,  60c  per  bu. ;  apples,  50c  per  bu. ; 
eggs,  35c  per  doz. ;  butter,  42c  per  lb. 
Where  they  can  take  advantage  of  these 
city  markets  they  get  $20  for  hay,  $1  to 
$1.25  for  potatoes,  $1  to  $1.50  for  apples; 
e«gs  have  sold  as  high  as  70c  per  dozen ; 
now  are  50c.  Dairy  butter  sells  readily 
at  from  55  to  59c  per  lb. 

There  are  some  sections  in  this  State 
where  apples  are  grown  extensively,  and 
1  am  told  by  men  who  were,  in  one  of 
those  counties  in  the  Fall  that  there  were 
many  orchards  where  the  apples  lie  rol¬ 
ling  on  the  ground  because  the  prices 
offered  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  har¬ 
vesting.  ,  , 

My  advice  to  your  Indiana  correspoud- 
(mi  is  to  come  East,  prepared  to  stay  for 
some  time,  and  be  sure  you  have  found 
t  lie  right  location  before  buying.  1  was 
talking  with  a  man  a  short  time  ago  who 
came  into  this  section  from  Missouri.  He 
rented  a  farm  for  a  year,  then  bought  a 
farm  on  one  of  these  hills  about  three 
miles  from  town.  He  paid  around  $o() 
per  acre  for  it.  He  said  he  could  raise  as 
good  crops  on  it  as  he  had  where  he  came 
from  on  land  that  sold  for  more  than 
three  times  the  price  he  paid  for  it,  and 
lie  and  his  family  were  more  than  pleased 
with  the  change.  There  seems  to  be  quite 
an  emigration  from  the  West  towards  the 
Fast  I  have  just  read  where  30  families 
from'  Northwest  Canada  had  bought 
farms  in  one  of  the  interior  counties  of 
this  State,  and  I  know  where  five  families 
from  the  West  have  bought  some  of  these 
hill  farms.  A-  H*  pkince. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Heavy  Trucks  on  Country  Roads 

I  read  sometime  ago  that  you  could  not 
understand  why  the  Master  of  New 
Hampshire  State  Grange  should  oppose 
using  their  State  roads  for  freight  traffic. 
We  live  very  near  the  State  road  ''here 
trucks  carry  all  the  way  from  10  to  20 
tons.  I  think  that  the  loads  of  paper 
from  the  mills  at  Fitchburg  will  fill  a 
medium-size  freight  car,  possibly  one  of 
the  largest  size.  They  are  a  teinble 
nuisance  to  auto  travel  when  it  is  as 
heavy  as  here  last  Spring,  a  truck  with 
two  'large  steel  v-girders,  possibly  more 
than  60  ft.  long,  got  stalled  near  the  top 
of  a  long  hill  on  our  cement  road.  Other 
trucks  backed  the  whole  length  of  the 
hill  for  fear  the  brakes  on  that  tiucK 
might  not  hold.  When  our  chief  of  po¬ 
lice  asked  for  the  driver’s  permit  to  carry 
them,  he  had  none.  Yet  we  have  a  State 
law  that  things  over  30  ft.  long  cannot 
be  carried  on  a  single  tiuc-k,  but  the  5 
must  be  a  trailer,  or  two  trucks. 

Spring,  when  frost  was  coming 

State  roads. 


beef  scrap 

HAKES  MORE  EGGS 

Feed  Your  Chicken*  Roast  Beef 

Breaks  every  record.  Marvelous 
results  in  eggs,  vigor,  vitality,  extra 
profits.  STERILIZED— banishes, 
ptomaine  and  disorders.  Makes  hens 
lay. 

Sweet-smelling,  clean,  fresh 
from  world’s  model  abattoir  hand¬ 
ling  prime  cattle  under  government 
control.  Protein  45  to  b0%. 

Send  $3.50  and  dealer’s  address 
for  sample  100-lb  bag  and  copy 
“MAKING  HENS  PAY.”  by  Prof. 
Harry  R.  Lewis.  Learn  secrets  of 
poultry  success. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 

STOCK  YARDS,  PHILADELPHIA 


Last 

^e7r»nr  oVs*.  Comm  Won  &j* 
loads  to  six  tons  on  some  State  loads. 
One'  company  had  an  engine  or  boiler, 
weighing  eight  tons.  With  direct  rail¬ 
road  service  to  Worchester,  where  they 
Shed "o  g«t  it  repaired,  it  is  said  they 
wont  via  Clinton,  which  must 
double  the  direct  distance  to 
and  although  they  found  some  soft  roads 
managed  to  get  to  Worcester  with  it  I 
venture  to  say  it  cost  the  towns  or  State 
from  10  to  100  times  more  to  find  them 
as  to  have  sent  it  by  freight, 
know  how  good  roads  you  have 
would  you  like  to  have  two  lo- 
meet  in  front  of  your  home 


a  road, 
do  not 
but  how 
ton  trucks 


MUST  sell  home  farm,  155  acres,  in  Kennebec 
Co.,  Me.,  as  work  takes  me  away,  good  crop 
land;  one-third  mile  to  church,  school,  canning 
factory  and  electric  railroad;  only  $22  per  acre, 
half  cash  and  easy  terms.  A.  W.  BENNER, 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

FARM  TO  LEASE — Ten-room  house,  barn  and 
outbuildings;  good  dairy  farm;  located  on 
Connecticut  River.  JOHN  L.  KRUGER,  137 
Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm; 
CANFIELD,  Somerville, 


town 
N.  J. 


1  mile.  A.  L. 


VINELAND  poultry  farm.  1% 
trees;  new  5-room  bungalow; 
garage,  chicken  house  16x100, 
or  without  stock  and  furniture. 
Orchard  Road  No.  4,  Vineland. 


acres;  27  apple 
all  conveniences; 
reasonable;  with 
O.  PETERSON, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 65-aere  farm  on  salt  water  with 
abundance  of  oysters,*  crabs,  fish,  splendid 
bathing  and  boating,  on  good  hard  road;  6-room 
house,  attractive  yards,  good  shade,  small  barns, 
small  orchard,  good  drinking  water,  splendid 
neighbors;  60  acres  under  cultivation  5  wood¬ 
land;  near  good  town;  price,  $4,000;  $2,000  cash. 
JOHN  W.  MATTHEWS,  Cambridge,  Md. 

SWISS,  wishes  to  rent  for  May  1,  farm  With 
10  to  15  cows,  60  to  70  miles  from  New  York, 
near  station.  Address  ADVERTISER  4906,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Two  Southern  Delaware  County  (N. 

Y.)  hillside  farms:  157  acres,  $1,000;  175 

acres,  $3,000;  equipped  for  dairying,  $(>,000.  If 
interested,  write  PERCY  TAYLOR,  Kelsey, 
N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  SALE — Fine  farm  near  Dunellen,  N.  J.; 

State  road;  highest  price  for  crops.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm 
within  75  miles 
TISER  4938,  care 


suitable  for  poultry 
of  New  York  City. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


and  fruit, 
ADVER- 


FARM  or  land  wanted,  containing  at  least  one- 
half  mile  of  trout  stream;  give  location  and 
ter;ns  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4942,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— Small  farm, 
Island;  moderate  rental, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


north  shore 
ADVERTISER 


Long 

4943. 


FRUIT,  poultry,  good  buildings,  water,  shade, 
5*4  acres;  bargain,  cash.  Owner,  ROBERT 
TICE,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


Silo  Fillers  and  Spreaders 
at  Bargain  Prices 

[  am  instructed  to  sell  a  job  lot  of  silo  fillers  and  manure 
spreaders  of  standard  make,  either  singly  or  as  a  lot, 
for  either  immediate  or  future  delivery  at  special 
bargain  prices.  These  are  new  machines  fully  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  manufacturer.  If  llguring  on  a  spreader  or 
cutter,  either  now  or  later  in  the  season  look  into  this, 
it-  will  save  you  money. 

Writs  immediately ,  there  are  not  many  in  the  lot 

F.  L.  KLUMB.  304  Everson  Building,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

f" Q  STOCKED  AND  EQUIPPED 

VU  illl  LG  8  COWS,  2  HORSES,  4  PIGS 

and  75  chickens,  full  line  farm  machinery,  all  small  tools, 
crops  in  barn  and  ground ;  2-acre  fruit  orchard;  6  acres 
wood,  stream,  7  room  stone  house;  complete  set  out¬ 
buildings  ;  only  86,500.  Terms,  full  detailsand  catalogue. 

ItEESK  L1NBERMAN 

411  F.  Bulletin  Building  Philadelphia,  l*a. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 

If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  aoommercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  me. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  451 . 

SPLENDID  FARM  for  Summer  home  or  dairy, 
bordering  river,  on  State  highway,  near 
Waterville,  Me.;  80  acres,  hay  or  crops,  wood, 
timber.  ADVEKTISER  4880,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM.  300  acres,  in  edge  of  the  Berksliires; 

good  buildings;  good  land;  excellent  water 
supply;  terms;  or  will  rent,  to  responsible  party 
With  equipment.  ADVERTISER  4926,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — At  half  cost,  to  close  an  estate; 

360-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  located  1  Mi 
miles  from  Oil  City,  Pa.,  on  concrete  highway; 
nine  residences,  excellent  dairy  with  30  cow_s 
feed  mill,  large  bams  and  poultry  houses;  o') 
building  lots,  all  fronting  100  ft.  on  concrete 
highway,  can  be  sold  without  injuring  the  farm; 
oil  royalty  included;  easy  terms  of  settlement. 
BRUNDHED  TRUST  ESTATE,  Chambers  Build¬ 
ing,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

AGED  couple  must  sell  00-acre  fruit,  truck, 
poultry  and  Christmas  tree  farm;  a  beautiful 
home  in  a  good  locality.  SHADY  SIDE  1  ARM, 
Corey,  Pa. 

WANTED — April  or  May,  by  married  farmer, 
Hollander,  54  years  of  age,  to  rent  a  poultry 
farm  for  cash  or  on  shares;  Long  Island  or  New 
Jersey  preferred;  or  permanent  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  trustworthy  and  honest;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  P.  BEANDSEMA,  R.  3.  Altmar,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 50  acres,  bungalow  house,  farm 
buildings;  3  miles  Newport,  R.  I-:  1  mile 
beach;  excellent  view  of  ocean.  AI)\  lull  ishii 
4933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Chautauqua  lake  front  property;  3 
acres;  11-room  house.  BOX  422,  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Large  farm.  Western  New  York,  7 
miles  from  Lake  Erie;  large  barn;  house  re¬ 
cently  built;  well  watered:  timber;  all  fields 
workable  machinery;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
4927,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LAKESIDE  home,  finp  poultry  place,  boarding 
'bouse;  market;  fishing;  wild  ducks  galore; 
boat  livery;  $1,750;  part  cash.  Address  owner. 
ADVERTISER  4024,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— Farm  of  51  acres,  with  boarding 
house,  on  State  road,  near  Catskill.  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISER  4925.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 72  acres;  Albany,  11  miles;  rail¬ 
road.  I1, 4  miles;  10-room  house;  two  barns; 
large  henhouse;  other  buildings;  electric  lights, 
telephone.  Stock,  tool*.  S.  D.  BENEDICT,  Voor 
heesville.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 214-acre  dairy  and 
minutes’  walk  to  creamery. 
4964,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  —  Poultry  plant 
and  Hatchery,  1,000  breeders,  Wyckoff  AVhlte* 
Leghorns,  10,000-capacity  Mammoth  incubator, 
3.000-eapaeity  hot-water  brooder;  established 
trade:  season's  output  of  chicks,  well  sold: 
$6,000,  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  4944,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

45  ACRES,  dairy  and  chickens,  G-room  house, 
also  barn;  electric  lights;  phone;  mail.  Owner, 

C,  W.  PETTY,  Antrim,  N.  H.  _ 

FOR  SALE— Complete  stock  of  millinery  and 
fixtures  at  a  very  low  price  for"  a  quick  sale; 
chance  of  a  lifetime  for  anyone  entering  busi¬ 
ness.  E.  MARTH,  135  N.  13th  St.,  Olean.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 65%  acres  on  Lake  Erie  highway, 
13  acres  grapes,  2*4  acres  berries;  stock  and 
tools;  write  owner  for  particulars.  HERMAN 
MAROHN,  R.  17,  Prcdonia,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm.  160  acres,  modern 
equipment,  situated  in  village  on  State  road 
to  White  Mountains,  in  fertile  Connecticut  val¬ 
ley.  Write  owner  for  particulars.  NOMAN 
COBB,  Newbury,  Vt.  - 

FARM  WANTED — 60-100  acres,  for  milk  busi¬ 
ness;  orchard:  near  town  and  State  road; 
about  60  to  80  miles  from  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4945,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

30-ACRE  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  North¬ 
eastern  Ohio’s  fruit  belt:  good  buildings, 
stock,  tools,  house  partly  furnished;  $9,000; 
terms;  110  agents.  BOX  116,  Kingsville,  Ohio. 

VINELAND,  N.  J. — Successful  poultry  farm,  in 
operation  7  years;  five  acres.  2  laying  houses 
150  ft.  long,  12  brooder  houses  14  by  14  ft.: 
all  buildings  cement  floors,  electric  lights, 
water;  incubator  capacity.  3200  ;  2,000  proven 
strain  White  Leghorns;  plenty  fruit,  shade; 
modern  9-room  California  bungalow;  1  mile 
from  railroad  station;  2  minutes  from  trolley; 
bargain  for  quick  purchaser.  ADVERTISER 
4946,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— 233-acre  farm.  Sunny  South  Jersey, 
raises  hay.  fruit,  truck,  strawberries,  poultry: 
black  loam  soil;  on  State  auto  road,  near  fain 
mis  fishing  resort;  2  sets  of  buildings,  all  o.  k. 
condition;  near  town,  stores,  high  school, 
churches;  price.  $6,000.  OWNER,  1917  Harlan 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LARGE  BRICK  HOUSE,  thick  walls,  cool  in 
summer,  warm  in  winter,  beautifully  located 
on  a  crest  in  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  electric  lights,  gas,  steam 
heat,  22  rooms;  well  suited  for  a  sanitarium 
or  home  of  some  sort;  lot  200x170,  all  or  part 
of  17  acres  adjoining  can  be  purchased;  im 
provements  on  17  acres,  barn,  chicken  houses,  a 
large  very  successful  and  profitable  mushroom 
plant,  thriving  young  orchard,  about  10O  trees 
mostly  apple,  in  bearing.  For  sale  because  of 
death  of  one  of  the  owners.  J.,  Box  20,  West 
Grove,  Pa. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them  ?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIND, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

EXTRACTED  HONEY — Delivered  by  mail,  5  to 
40  lbs.  in  third  zone.  60  lbs.  in  second;  cir¬ 
cular  free;  ten  lbs.  clover  $2.15,  buckwheat 
$1.90.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

IF  you  cannot  afford  to  visit  the  Adirondaeks 
you  can  at  least  have  a  fresh  picked  3-lb. 
balsam  pillow,  only  $1.25;  prepaid  cash  with 
order;  cretonne  cover.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2 
Raquette,  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Quart,  85e;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

ELECTRIC  GENERATOR,  1  k.w.;  3  coal-burn¬ 
ing,  500-chick  brooders,  Newtown  and  Wish¬ 
bone:  12  Poormau  brooders;  2  Buckeye  oil  500- 
eiiick  brooders.  H.  L.  HAMILTON,  R.  D.  1, 
Huntington,  N.  Y. 

HONEYMADE  NUT  CRUSH— A  healthful  candy 
combining  the  wholesome  nutriment  of  choice 
nut  meats;  pound  and  half,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
SAWYER  BROS.,  R.  3,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


PRODUCE  your 
VAN’S  HONEY 


own  honey,  circular  free. 
FARMS,  Hebron,  Indiana. 


APPLE  RUTTER — The  good  old-fashioned  kind, 
made  in  our  orchard  from  a  delicious  Virginia 
recipe;  sample  quart-crook,  prepaid.  65  cents. 
RIDGEWOOD  FRUIT  GROWERS,  Winchester, 
Virginia. 

WORLD’S  famous  milk  and  butter  caramels; 

greatest  process  known;  founded,  made,  sold 
by  farmer:  thousands  satisfied  customers;  3  lbs., 
$1,  postpaid.  JOHN  LEHMAN,  R.  No.  8,  York. 
Pa. 

CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  lbs..  $1.15, 
delivered.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 

HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid  first  three 
zones:  60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

MULTIGRAPHING  costs  less  than  printing  and 
gives  a  personal  touch  to  your  letters;  ask  for 
samples  and  prices.  H.  F.  HOLMES,  206  Clin¬ 
ton  St.,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 
style;  $35 
field.  Mass. 


Five  sections 
per  section. 


Candee 

II.  II. 


incubator;  old 
DAMON,  En- 


CLOVER  and  Fall-tlow'er  blend 
very  fine;  12  5-lb.  pails,  $8; 
titles,  write  for  prices.  FRED 
54,  Portland  Mills,  Pa. 


extracted  honey, 
for  larger  quan- 
R.  LANCE,  Box 


FOR  SALE— Monarch  visible 
writing  condition;  price  $30. 
Amenia,  N.  Y. 


typewriter;  good 
II.  MORGAN, 


WANTED — Jersey  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  15-25 
acres;  8-room  house;  no  stock:  Morris  County 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  4951,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


truck  farm;  10 
ADVERTISER 


130-ACRE  DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARM  FOR 
SALE  with  stock,  poultry  and  all  necessary 
farm  tools;  good  buildings  with  running  water; 
for  quick  sale.  $5,000;  write  for  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  4963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


300- ACRE  FARM,  lake  frontage,  situate  12 
miles  from  Schenectady  anil  half  mile  from 
State  road;  last  year  cut  40  tons  hay  from  atiout 
third  of  land;  about  third  of  remainder  is 
wooded,  balance  has  not  been  worked  for  two 
years;  house  and  barns  not  in  very  good  condi¬ 
tion;  no  stock  on  farm;  owner  not  in  position  to 
spend  much  at  present  time,  but  will  co-operate 
with  some  honest  party,  if  can  is*  shown  that 
farm  can  be  run  on  paying  basis,  and  gradually 
brought  to  high  state  of  cultivation  and  eventu¬ 
ally  made  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Schenectady 
County;  if  you  have  any  suggestions,  or  proposi¬ 
tions  to  offer,  write  fully  to  P.  O.  BOX  569, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  RENT — A  nice  7-room  cottage,  with  run¬ 
ning  water,  in  tlie  country  at  Ellerslie 
farm,  Rhinecliff,  N.  Y. ;  rent  very  reasonable 
to  a  respectable  small  family;  plenty  of  ground 
for  garden  and  outbuildings.  Inquire  J.  W. 
HEYWOOD,  Rhinecliff,  X.  Y. 


when  roads  are  soft' 
Massachusetts. 


H.  0.  M. 


WANTED — Family  to  develop  a  150-acre  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  farm,  salary  and  share.  ROB¬ 
IN  WOOD  FARM,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


FARM  POR  SALE  OR  LET— 168  acres,  good 

soil,  well  watered,  2  large  orchards,  extra- 
large  house  and  barn,  good  condition;  Vi  mile 
from  county  road,  five  miles  Uanisteo;  easy 

terms.  F.  COOTS,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 

for  SALE — In  South  Jersey,  fruit  and  poultry 
farm  1214  acres,  (dose  to  city,  paved  road, 

street  car,  every  city  convenience;  good  build¬ 
ings;  400  layers;  all  kinds  of  fruit,  mostly  apple 
and  peach;  cow,  horse,  tools, 
owner,  Millville,  N.  J.  R.  1. 

IF  YOU  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a  fully-equipped 
poultry  farm,  nicely  located,  small  acreage 
communicate  with  BOX  531,  Bristol,  Pa  Will 

consider  an  offer  to  manage  or  profit-sharing. 


PURE  HONEY— Light  amber,  good  flavor;  5-lb. 

pail,  $1;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $1.90:  postpaid  into 
third  zone;  two  60-lb.  cans,  $12.  HUGH  G. 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Single  cylinder  “Leader”  pump, 
with  automatic  shut-off,  for  pressure  tank; 
used,  but  in  excellent  condition;  1-5  h.p.  will 
run  it.  B.  C.  KRAUTER,  Route  1,  Belmar,  N.J. 

FOR  SALE — 15  modified  Dadant  one-story  hives, 
new  and  painted,  full  sheets,  wired  founda¬ 
tion,  unused  with  metal  cover,  complete,  cost 
$9.95  each.;  sell  for  $75;  entire  lot  f.  o.  b. ;  also 
25-10  frame  Root  hives,  complete,  with  drawn 
foundation,  wired,  metal  cover,  at  $4  each;  used 
three  years.  SPAHN  BROS.,  Pleasantville,  N.Y. 

CANDY — High-grade  home-made  cream  choc¬ 
olate  fudge,  guaranteed  pure;  a  treat  for  you 
and  the  kiddies;  2-lb.  box.  postpaid,  $1:  order 
today.  MRS.  D.  W.  GOODLING,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CLOVER  HONEY— York  State  never  produced 
better;  5-lb.  pail.  $1;  two,  $1.90;  six.  $5;  pre¬ 
paid,  third  zone:  60-lb.  can,  $7.50,  here;  two, 
$14.  DR.  R.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish,  N.  Y. 

AX  HANDLES,  white  hickory,  60c;  for  wood 
splitting,  40c.  postpaid;  state  whether  single 
or  double  bit,  32  in.,  34  in.  CHARLES  RICK¬ 
ARD,  R.  2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

TWO  Queen  hot-water  incubators,  400  egg; 

never  uncrated.  $55  each.  RALPH  SAGE, 
Holmesville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Good  second-hand  caterpillar-type 
tractor.  ADVERTISER  4947,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CLOVER  HONEY— 5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.90, 
postpaid  third  zone;  amber  rendered;  good 
body  and  flavor;  60-lb.  can  $5.50  here;  comb 
honey  cheap.  CHARLES  B.  ALLEN,  Central 
Square,  N.  Y. 

1 _  - 

HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  95c;  10  lbs.,  $1.85; 

buckwheat,  90c  and  $1.65,  postpaid.  NORTH 
BRANCH  APIARIES,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


J.  McCREA, 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM— Pure  pork  sausage, 
made  from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm;  3 
lbs.  for  $1.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Winter- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Saw  milll,  Geiser  No.  2.  30  ft. 

carriage,  3  beadblocks,  38  in.  saw;  (Disston) 
inserted  tooth;  all  in  A-l  shape;  equal  to  new; 
price.  $300  F.  O.  B.  cars  Wyandaneh.  WY- 
ANDANCH  LUMBER  CO.,  Wyandaneh,  L.  I. 

HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  3  zones; 

clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15:  buckwheat, 
5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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j  All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


My  nephew  has  a  birthday  this  month. 
The  It.  X’.-Y'.  will  be  his  birthday  gift, 
New  York.  hrs.  .j.  e.  g. 

Some  people  wonder  how  The  It.  N.-Y. 
keeps  growing.  It  is  simple  enough. 
Father,  mother,  aunt,  and  others,  pass  it 
on  to  the  rising  generation,  and  old  sub¬ 
scribers  come  in  with  new  friends.  No 
paper  ever  had  a  more  loyal  army  of 
friends. 


I  have  for  many  years  appreciated  the 
work  you  are  doing  through  Publisher’s 
Desk.  In  the  official  list  of  nurseries  in 
this  State,  just  issued,  appears  the  Alex¬ 
ander  County  Nurseries,  McClure,  Ill. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Bradley,  Makanda,  Ill.  You 
may  recall  that  they  denied  last,  year  be¬ 
ing  connected  with  Bradley  Bros.  This 
should  settle  the  question.  j.  j.  ir 

Illinois. 

This  only  confirms  our  previous  in¬ 
formation  that  Alexander  County  Nurs¬ 
eries  is  only  another  “blind”  used  by 
Bradley  Bros.  This  firm  is  notoriously 
untrustworthy.  Bradley  Bros,  has  op¬ 
erated  under  a  half  dozen  or  more  names 
during  the  time  we  have  known  the  con¬ 
cern  and  the  record  of  these  people  un¬ 
der  the  various  names  has  been  one  of 
deception  and  fraud. 

Providence  firm  apparently  read  obitu¬ 
ary  column  and  sent  10-cent  fountain 
pens  to  name  of  deceased  with  collect 
charges  of  $1.22.  Family  would  pay,  be¬ 
lieving  goods  had  been  ordered  before 
death.  Postmaster  Healy  wants  names 
of  any  who  have  been  buncoed,  and  scents 
nationwide  frauds. — Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram. 

Perhaps  a  more  dastardly  scheme  than 
this  lias  never  been  devised.  Such  a  petty 
swindle  was  exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
few  years  ago.  The  professional  faker 
has  a  way  of  reviving  a  fraud  every  few 
years.  The  prosecution  of  the  offenders 
by  the  Post  Office  officials  will  probably 
shut  off  the  scheme  for  the  time  being, 
but  some  other  faker  is  sure  to  revive  it 
at  a  later  date. 

Recently  called  upon  to  speak  at  our 
Orange  meeting,  I  made  Publisher’s  Desk 
the  subject  of  my  address.  After  ex¬ 
planatory  remarks,  I  said: 

“I  will  tell  you  about  this  ‘Publisher’s 
Desk’  _  tonight,  as  I  have  learned  of  a 
condition  of  affairs  in  this  community 
this  Winter  which  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  had  all  of  us  had  free  access  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  its  ‘Publisher’s  Desk’ 
and  had  used  if  intelligently.  Here's 
Bertie;  he  tells  me  that  he  has  written  a 
song.  lie  answered  an  advertisement 

which  he  saw  in  the  -  Farmer  II is 

father  subscribed  to  this  paper  because 
he  felt  that  he  needed  a  farm  .paper,  and 
this  one  cost  but  25  cents  a  year.  Bertie 
wrote  these  people  that  he  had  a  song, 
and  they  came  back  at  him  to  send  it  on 
and  they  would  set  it  to  music  for  him  if 
he  would  send  them  only  $0  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  work,  that  the  song  might 
make  a  hit  and  he  would  become  famous 
and  wealthy. 

“He  sent  the  song  and  the  $0,  and  a 
week  or  so  later  he  received  his  verses 
set  to  music.  They  wrote  that  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  talent  and  that  if  he  wrote 
a  few  more  verses  and  send  them  $9 
more,  they  thought  they  could  put  the 
song  over.  Now,  Worthy  Lecturer,  if 
Bertie  had  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.. 
or  if  the  paper  which  his  father  does  take 
had  been  an  honest  publication,  Bertie 
would  have  been  $9  better  off.  as  that 
money  is  gone  for  good,  along  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  from  other  farm  boys 
and  girls.  The  R.  N.-Y.  protects  its  sub¬ 
scribers  from  fake  advertisers,  as  they 
not  only  refuse  to  accept  their  advertise¬ 
ments,  but  they  warn  their  patrons  in 
this  ‘Publisher’s  Desk.’ 

“Let  us  take  the  case  of  George  R. 
George  wanted  to  improve  his  time  this 
Winter  and  prepare  himself  to  get  away 
from  the  farm.  lie  answered  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  another  two-bit  farm  maga¬ 
zine.  He  has  a  nice  enough  typewriter  as 
a  result,  but  it  is  a  re-built  one,  and  will 
cost  him  $90  by  the  time  it  is  paid  for. 
The  ‘Publisher’s  Desk’  would  have  ad¬ 
vised  George,  if  he  had  fully  determined 
to  go  to  the  city,  to  take  his  $90  and  go 
to  the  nearest  reputable  business  college, 
where  the  typewriter  is  furnished  along 
with  the  instruction  to  use  it. 

“The  other  day  I  met  Merle  8.  at  the 
mailbox  corner.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew 
anything  about  an  incubator;  that  he 
had  bought  a  new  one  and  that  he  could 
not  get  it  regulated  after  trying  several 
days.  He  told  me  the  name  of  it.  and  I 


replied  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  advertisements  from  that  firm,  as 
their  product  has  not  been  trustworthy 
in  the  past.  Merle  wanted  to  raise  chick¬ 
ens  on  his  own  hook  this  year,  so  he 
could  help  out  on  his  schooling. 

“Now,  folks,  we  all  know  that  Dave  8. 
has  lost  his  farm  through  foreclosure, 
and  that  he  must  make  a  little  during 
this  year  in  which  he  has  to  redeem  his 
farm,  to  make  another  start.  Ilis  wife  has 

ordered  a  -  knitting  machine,  which 

she  has  seen  advertised  in  various  so- 
called  farm  papers.  The  R.  N.-Y*.  ha* 
refused  the  business  of  all  of  the  many 
knitting  machine  companies,  because  they 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  get  in  touch 
with  those  who  have  bought  them,  and 
they  have  found  that  the  great  majority 
of  buyers  have  been  like  Mrs.  S.,  and 
have  bought  these  machines  in  despera¬ 
tion,  only  to  find  out  through  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  that  no  money  can  be  made 
through  their  operation  that  would  jus¬ 
tify  the  time  spent.  Fancy  pom-  Mrs.  8,, 
with  her  large  flock  of  little  children,  get¬ 
ting  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
then  after  the  dishes  were  done  at  nine 
o’clock  at  night,  trying  to  make  a  few 
pennies  operating  a  knitting  machine  on 
which  a  skilled  operator  can  barely  make 
small  wages,  having  no  other  occupation 
to  sap  his  nerves  and  strength. 

“My  friends,  these  are  but  a  few  case* 
that  I  have  accidentally  uncovered  in  this 
very  community.  You  may  be  sure  there 
are  others,  for  I  saw  a  list  of  the  people 

who  subscribed  to  the  - -  Journal  this 

^  inter,  and  the  name  of  almost  everyone 
of  you  was^on  that  list.  Y~ou  get  your 
paper  for  25  cents  a  year,  but  you  have 
lost  many,  many  dollars  through  being 
brought  in  touch  with  dishonest  adver¬ 
tisers,  with  this  paper  as  a  medium. 

“A  good  many  of  you  are  disheartened 
on  account  of  conditions  over  which  you 
think  you  have  no  control.  I  should  say 
you  have  thought  of  the  matter  but  very- 
little,  and  believe  you  have  no  control 
over  these  conditions.  You  want  to  sell 
out  and  go  somewhere  else.  There  is  no 
market  for  farm  land  here,  so  several  of 
you  have  placed  the  selling  of  your  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  hands  of  .T.  J.  B.  in  Illinois, 
and  that  fellow  at  Minneapolis,  and  the 
one  in  Milwaukee,  and  there  are  a  dozen 
others.  Y’ou  have  sent  ten  good  dollars 
to  have  your  property  listed,  and  you  are 
out  just  that  amount,  because  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  investigated  them  all  and  has 
declared  them  to  be  fakes  of  the  first 
water! 

“I  am  not  asking  you  to  subscribe  to 
this  paper,  but  I  am  going  to  suggest  that 
you  require  the  publishers  of  the  papers 
you  do  subscribe  to  to  guarantee  their 
advertisements  and  expose  all  frauds  they 
may  uncover.  I  have  seen  several  ques¬ 
tionable  ads.  in  the  National  Orange 
Monthly,  l'ou  are  part  owners  of  that 
paper.  Are  you  going  to  do  anything 
about  it?" 

After  the  lecturer’s  hour  was  over,  Mr. 
TI.  came  over  to  me  and  said:  “Charlie, 
you  are  entirely  wrong  about  that  knit¬ 
ting  machine;  my  wife’s  mother - ” 

“Oh,  Mr.  G..”  broke  in  the  lecturer,  “I 
am  so  glad  you  have  exposed  these  things. 
There  is  a  poor  widow  in  my  school  dis¬ 
trict  who  has  five  children  to  support,  and 
she  is  frying  to  raise  rite  money  to  get 
one  of  those  machines.  We  thought  of 
giving  her  a  benefit  program  to  help  her 
get  it,  but  the  money  will  have  to  go  to¬ 
ward  something  else  now.” 

They  ended  the  Grange  with  a  vote  of 
thanks,  and  I  am  taking  pleasure  in  pass¬ 
ing  it  on  to  you  as  the  one  who  really 
merits  it.  c.  G. 

Idaho. 

Gan  you  give  me  some  information  re¬ 
garding  Geo.  K.  Higbie  &  Co..  Rochester, 
N.  Y\?  Are  they  a  good,  reliable  firm? 
Some  time  ago  a  salesman  came  around 
selling  pedigreed  seed  oats  at  $2.10  per 
bushel.  I  ordered  20  bushels,  telling  the 
salesman  I  might  not  want  the  oats  this 
Spring.  He  tells  me  if  I  do  not  want 
them  to  notify  Geo.  I\.  Iligbie  &  Co.,  and 
he  would  cancel  the  order.  Later  on  I 
received  a  contract  from  Mr.  Iligbie,  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  order  could  not  be  canceled. 
The  salesman,  at  the  time  I  ordered  the 
oats,  did  not  say  that  it  could  not  be 
canceled.  He  said  Mr.  Iligbie  would 
cancel  it.  ‘  x.  .7.  c. 

New  York. 

The  above  report  is  typical  of  the  way 
Geo.  K.  Iligbie  &  Co.  and  their  agents  do 
business.  The  agents  will  promise  any¬ 
thing.  or  make  all  sorts  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  to  secure  a  farmer’s  signature  to  an 
order,  and  then  try  to  bluff  the  order 
through  on  the  strength  of  threatened 


RAINS 


When  the  water  is  on  the  fields  and  the  rivers  creep  up  and  out 
of  their  banks  is  no  time  for  work.  It  is  a  good  time,  however, 
to  consider  whether  your  farm  equipment  is  ready  for  the  work 
days  ahead. 

Quickly  penetrating  and  easy  to  operate,  the  new  Oliver  DH 
Harrows,  made  entirely  in  Oliver  factories,  possess  all  feature* 
desirable  for  proper  discing. 

Special  soil  and  crop  requirements  are  most  adequately  met 
through  use  of  the  new  DH  and  the  reversible  and  orchard  disc 
harrows. 

For  full  information  and  name  of  your  Oliver  dealer  write  ths 
nearest  Oliver  branch. 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ell-built  Stave  Silo 
at  a  Low  Price 

If  you  want  a  good,  substan¬ 
tial,  single  wall  silo,  get  our 
new  low  prices. 

Built  of  selected  tongue  and 
grooved  stock  and  bound  with  steel 
rods.  Doors  close  tight,  open  easily. 
Convenient  door-front  ladder. 

The  result  of  many  years  of  silo 
making  experience. 
Built  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  Crain* 
Triple  Wall  Silos. 

Write  now 
for  literature 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Box  160,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Keep  Weeds  Out  and 
Moisture  In 

No  use  bothering  with  womout  harrows. 
They  lose  your  money  instead  of  saving  it. 
Get  an  Acme  Coulter  Harrow  and  start 
your  crops  off  with  a  perfect  seed  bed. 

“Acme”  Coalter  Harrow 

Makes  grood  on  any  typo  of  soil— clay,  sand  or  muck. 
Widths  from  3  ft.  to  17  1-2  ft.— for  ono,  two,  throe  and 
for  four  horse  teams,  for  small  and  large  tractors. 

Your  dealer  has  an  Acme  Coulter  Harrow  in  stock  or  can 
get  one  for  you.  Ask  him  about  It.  Send  for  pamphlet. 

Duane  H.  Nash 

377  05^  Philadelphia 

DrexelBldg,  Pa. 


No.  23 


6l<  ft.  wide 


lawsuits.  Farmers  are  only  inviting 
trouble  when  they  sign  orders  with  agents 
of  this  and  similar  concerns. 

I  also  include  my  appreciation  of  your 
wonderful  weekly ;  more  people  should 
read  it,  both  in  country  and  cities.  So 
far  as  I  can  see  it  is  absolutely  on  the 
level,  and  as  compared  with  some  others 
who  thrive  on  fake  advertisements  only, 
it  is  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  a.  a.  h. 

New  York. 

To  serve  the  farmer  and  fairly  repre¬ 
sent  his  purposes  and  ideals  is  our  am¬ 
bition  and  pride.  There  is  no  way  to  do 
this  truly  except  to  be  “absolutely  on  the 
level.” 


the  front  ™ATGAVE 

GRIFFIN  SH,0  FAME. 

Before  you  buy  your  new  silo,  you  owe  it  to 
yourse. '  to  investigate  the  big  advantage  of 
that  GRIFFIN  Door.”  Always  tight  and  no 
chance  to  swell  and  stick.  Permanent  steel 
ladder  on  Front.  Farmers  write  that  the 
GRIFFIN  is  more  than  they  ever  expected. 

Discount  to  Agents  if  there  is  no  GRIFFIN  Agent  in  your  territory 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

Box  11,  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


451 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


|  Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  i)1 

institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $oO  Per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  Siipermtendeii  , 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  C  •, 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  dry-hand  milker  and  experi- 
eneed  in  the  care  of  test  cows  dnd  A  U.  U- 
work;  married  man  preferred;  state  in  tot 
letter  what  cash  wages  are  desired,  in  addition 
to  house  with  all  improvements,  milk,  earaen, 
etc  ADVERTISER  4799,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


WANTED — Two  single  men;  drive  team;  one  on 
farm;  one  on  construction  job;  must  be  sober 
and  good  teamsters;  wages  $50  and  board.  J. 
THOMPSON,  Unionville,  Conn.  


WANTED — A  woman  to  assist  in  housework  in 
a  country  boarding  house;  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  cooking;  good  place,  modern  conveni¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4934,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORK  —  Country,  healthy 
climate,  all  modern  improvements;  good  home, 
good  salary.  MRS.  CHAS.  F.  GODFREY,  Toms 
River,  R.  D.  1,  N.  J. _ _____ 

WANTED — For  private  estate,  Staten  Island, 
one  man  care  vegetable  garden;  one  man  for 
lawns,  (lower  garden,  experience  necessary;  one 
man,  teamster;  one  general  farm  hand;  good 
food,  quarters;  none  but  steady,  willing  men 
need  apply;  age,  references,  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-BRED  boy  to  work  with  owner  on  small 
fruit  farm;  good  home;  state  wages  and  ex¬ 
perience.  ROY  KINNEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Industrious,  temperate  man,  to  cul¬ 
tivate  3-acre-  fruit  and  truck  farm  on  shares; 
board  and  room  in  owner’s  home.  A.  DINS- 
MOUR,  Westwood,  N.  J.  


WANTED — Married  man,  with  help,  to  work 
river  farm  on  shares;  school,  store,  Erie  RR. 
station  joins  farm;  20  head  cows,  full  set  imple¬ 
ments,  tractor,  milking  machine,  10-room  house- 
C.  D.  MONTANYE,  Campville,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 

t _ _ _ _ — - - -  ■■  - 

WANTED — Single  man  of  good  habits  on  small 
farm.  ADVERTISER  4950,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


WANTED — Man,  general  farm  work.  BOX  103, 
Stamford,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  as  manager 
on  estate,  large  farm  or  breeding  establish¬ 
ment;  married,  no  children;  wide  experience  in 
agriculture,  machinery,  purebred  cattle,  pro¬ 
ducing  and  retailing  fancy  market  milk,  hand¬ 
ling  men,  buying  and  selling;  will  not  board 
help;  can  furnish  high-class  references.  ADV  ER- 
T1SER  4783,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  WORKING  MANAGER  of  an  estate  who  has 
made  good  in  his  last  two  positions,  of  11 
years  and  9  years  is  open  for  similar  position, 
thoroughly  competent  in  every  detail  pertaining 
to  gardens,  dairying,  farming,  results  from  help 
as  references  from  present  and  past  employer 
will  prove,  wife  board  help,  English,  38  years. 

ADVERTISER  4861,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  experienced  operator  of  tractors, 
Cleveland  preferred,  desires  a  position;  ref¬ 
erences;  state  all  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
4941,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  18,  desires  position  on  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm;  some  experience,  1  Vs  years 
at  agricultural  school;  references.  H.  COL- 
LINA,  N.  Y.  S.  S.  A.,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  experienced  in  test  cow's;  good 
calf  raiser  and  butter  maker;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences;  private  place  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
4948,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  45,  experienced  feeding  chicks, 
growing  stock;  high  egg  production;  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  goods  and  show  results  in  short  time; 
commercial  or  private.  ADVERTISER  4950, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  HOLLANDERS,  ages  34  and  40,  a  year 
in  the  United  States,  one  skilled  dairyman, 
the  other  wide  experience  in  agriculture  ma¬ 
chinery,  want  position  as  manager,  or  shares; 
if  possible,  and  together.  A.  WEKKE,  23 
Pine  St.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED,  college-trained  farm  manager 
wants  employment  in  April;  has  specialized 
with  soils,  dairying,  fruits,  gardening;  good  ref¬ 
erences;  responsibility  and  good  wages  expected. 
BOX  B,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED— Position  open  at  once 

for  competent  herdsman,  married,  to  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  20  head  registered  Holsteins, 
experienced  in  A.  R.  •  O.  work ;  farm  located  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  8  miles  from  l  aterson, 
willing  to  table-board  up  to  three  men,  $100  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  J.  A.  BEAiiiG, 
Little  Falls,  N.  J.  _ _ 

WANTED — Young  woman  to  assist  in  country 
tearoom;  must  be  good  milker.  ADt  ER- 
TISER  4875,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

MANAGER,  preferably  with  grown  boys  for 

250-acre  purebred  Jersey  *n„ 

Co.,  Pennsylvania.  THE  GRANARY,  Quakei- 
town,  Pa.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — Single  man  to  assist  on  game  farm; 

must  understand  raising  pheasants  and  care  of 
bird  dogs;  sober  and  in^trious ;  apply ,  with 
copies  of  references,  to  GAMEKEEPER,  GLLN 
MERE  GAME  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  Chester 
Orange  Co.,  N.  V- _ _ _ 

WANTED — Working  farmer  and  wife,  general 
farming,  vegetable  garden,  horses,  six  cows, 
and  chickens;  wife  to  help  in  house;  new  home, 
three  rooms  and  bath;  good  reference  required, 
state  salary  and  experience.  ADv  ERTlbER 
4366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

W  4NTED — Tenant  farmer;  young,  ambitious 

American,  practical  farmer,  with  one  or  more 
voung  children,  to  work  20  or  more  acres  of  600- 
acre  farm  in  fertile  valley;  Saugertles,  Ulster 
Co  .  N.  Y. ;  good  house  and  barn,  plenty  of  nre- 
wood;  rent  may  be  paid  with  days’  work  on 
farm  at  good  pay;  plenty  of  Winter  work  Write 
or  call  120  West  42d  St.,  New  York  City,  E.  B. 
Cadwell.  i 


SINGLE  man  for  farm  work;  must  be  able  to 
milk;  wages  $35  a  month,  board,  room,  wash¬ 
ing.  A.  FINK;  Millington,  N.  J.- 

RELIABLE  couple  for  girls’  camp  in  New 
Hampshire,  May  to  October;  man  for  garden¬ 
ing,  cows,  horses;  woman,  cook,  housekeeper^ 
Apply,  With  references,  to  MRS.  EASTMAN,  45 
High.  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work, 
must  be  able  to  care  for  garden,  fruit  and 
poultry;  house  and  garden  furnished;  state 
wages  expected  and  give  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences.  WOLF  CREEK  FARM,  Slippery  Rock, 
Pennsylvania. 

EXPERIENCED,  plain,  honest  farm  hand,  single 
or  small  family;  $40.  single;  $70  and  privi¬ 
leges;  write  fully;  send  phOto.  GEO.  HUBBARD, 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm  work, 
registered  Jerseys,  pure  milk;  wife  to  take 
charge  small  boarding  house,  completely  fur¬ 
nished;  write  complete  details.  CLARENCE 
DORSEY,  manager,  Allen  Dale  Farms,  Shelby-- 
ville,  Ky. 


WANTED — Reliable,  experienced  young  man, 
Protestant,  for  general  farm  work;  pleasant 
surroundings;  please  state  wages  required. 
W.  H.  BKENZEL,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Married  farmer  on  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  must  be  steady,  willing  worker  and 
understand  planting  and  care  of  farm  crops; 
tractor  and  milking  machine  used;  $60  month  to 
start,  5-room  house,  fuel,  milk,  garden  spot; 
state  age,  size  of  family,  experience.  E.  T.  HIS- 
COX,  Tyringham,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farm  work  small 

dairy;  state  wages.  H.  M.  CLINTON,  Rea 
Hook,  N.  Y.  


WANTED— April  1,  smart  single  man,  between 
the  age  of  25  and  45,  on  small  fruit  Placej 
good  home;  references  required.  B.  L.  Kit  en- 
BUllGH,  North  Germantown,  N.  Y. _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN  WANTED— State  salary  and  ref- 
1  ence.  MARYOYD  POULTRY  FARM,  New 
Dorp  Heights,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — -Married  man  to  work  about  green¬ 
house;  steady  work;  cottage  on  premises. 
ADVERTISER  4909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable,  married  man  to  work  dairy 

farm  20  cows,  at  Warren,  Conn.,  on  wages 
or  shares.  BEXJ.  E.  CARTER,  Waterville,  Me. 

WANTED — A  young  assistant  cn  poultry  and 

dairy  farm;  experience  unnecessary,  but  must 
be  willing  to  learn  and  lie  generally  useful;  fine 
opportunity.  ADVERTISER  4907,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

HERDSMAN,  DAIRYMAN— For  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  high-producing  herd  of  Jersey  cattle, 
making  creditable  R.  M.  records;  must  have 
knowledge  of  feeding,  dairy  work,  and  make  a 
small  amount  of  good  butter;  married  man  pre¬ 
ferred;  state  references,  age  and  wages  to  start 
with  and  date  available  first  letter;  also  man  for 
general  farm  work,  and  to  help  with  milking; 
must  be  A-l  dry-hand  milker.  ADVERTISER 
4916,  care  ltpral  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED-^Single  white  man  on  small  dairy 
and  general  farm;  best  of  wages  and  good 
home;  references.  FLOYD  ROOT,  Scottsville, 

N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — By  April  1,  married  man,  without 
children,  for  greenhouse  work;  house,  fuel, 
milk  supplied.  S.  E.  LUFKIN  ESTATE,  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass. _ 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

fair  wage  and  good  home;  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  farm  work.  C.  M.  LEWIS,  Crown 
Point,  N.  Y. _ _ 

MAN  and  wife  wanted  on  farm;  man,  general 
farm  work:  woman  to  assist  in  house;  no 
children;  good  home;  state  particulars,  reference 
if  any;  no  objection  to  good  colored  couple.  BOX 
47.  Cold  Spring  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — At  once,  working  foreman,  married, 
on  country  estate;  must  be  honest,  indus¬ 
trious,  understand  poultry,  cows,  gardening; 
furnished  cottage,  with  bath,  coal,  milk,  vege¬ 
tables  given;  wages  $70.  LAWRENCE  A.  REC¬ 
ORDS,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. _ 

WANTED — -Elderly  man  to  help  milk  and  do 
chores  on  dairy  farm;  good  home  with  owner; 
year-round  job;  fair  wages.  ADVERTISER  4J21, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Married  man  on  private  estate  to 
milk  and  be  generally  useful;  send  copy  of 
references,  wages  expected,  with  milk,  coal, 
vegetables  and  cottage;  also  number  of  family. 
Address  BOX  77,  Greenwich,  Conn. _ 

WANTED — April  1,  farm-raised,  single,  ambi¬ 
tious,  able  young  man,  hustler,  around  20, 
who  wants  good  experience  in  practical  dairy 
farming:  democratic  treatment;  good  wages; 
Cleveland  tractor,  DeLaval  milker,  Ford  truck; 
state  wages;  character  references  important. 
MANUMIT  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  immediately  oil  large  farm  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  single  men  of  clean  habits 
and  experience;  two  for  general  farm  work  with 
or  without  team;  one  for  barn  work  and  milking 
(Jersey  cattle);  one  for  care  of  private  grounds 
with  pleasure  horses;  $50  per  month  with  board 
and  room  to  start;  give  full  particulars  and  ref¬ 
erences  with  your  reply  to  ADVERTISER  4952. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i _ - _ _ _ — - 

WANTED- — Married  man '  for  general  Work  on 
dairy  farm;  six-room  house;  good  wages. 
REUNE  R.  RUNYON,  Millington,  N.  J. 


FARMER  WANTED — Small  estate,  14  acres, 
about  5  under  cultivation;  two  cows,  horse, 
chickens,  good  fruit  trees,  gardens;  reliable, 
willing  honest,  sober,  industrious  man  wanted, 
who  would  freat  place  as  if  his  own;  laundress 
position  .open  to  wife;  good  clean  house,  pretty 
well  furnished,  electric  lights,  fuel,  etc.;  ideas 
for  start.  $70-$75;  location,  Morristown,  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISER  4962,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children;  woman,  cook, 
wait  on  table,  general  housework;  man,  milk 
two  cows,  care  for  two  horses,  500  chickens,  fur¬ 
nace,  small  lawn  and  garden,  generally  useful; 
all  vear  position  on  gentleman’s  small  farm;  1 
mile  from  town  of  3.000  people;  3  in  family; 
8-room  house;  running  water;  electricity;  all 
conveniences;  couple  have  board,  bath  and" 
steam-heated  room  or  little  two-room  cottage; 
$125  per  month.  R.  R.  GOODLATTE,  Warwick, 
N.  Y. 

FARMER  SUPERINTENDENT— Competent  all 
around  man,  single  or  married;  $85,  if  single; 
$120,  if  married  and  wife  can  cook;  Garrison; 
permanent  all  year  job;  references  required. 
Address,  HENRY  FORSTER,  20  E.  48th  St., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

>  .  — 

WANTED — Single  farm  hand,  able  to  run  com¬ 
mon  farm  machinery  including  Cleveland  trac¬ 
tor,  handle  horses  and  milk  a  few  cows,  fruit 
and  dairy  farm  near  Albany,  N.  Y.;  state  age, 
experience  and  wages  required  with  board  and 
room.  ADVERTISER  4965,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MILKERS — Creamery  man,  certified  dairy, 

single;  wages,  $60;  board  and  living  accom¬ 
modations  second  to  none.  SHEFFIELD  PAWL¬ 
ING  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  man  on  poultry-dairy  farm; 

honest,  reliable,  good  habits;  good  permanent 
job  for  right  person;  good  home;  give  age.  quali¬ 
fications.  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  CHAS. 
E.  MANLEY,  Braintree,  Vt. 


FOREMAN-HERDSMAN  wanted  for  modern 
dairy  farm;  best  of  buildings  and  equipment; 
must  be  a  thorough  cow  man  and  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  certified  milk;  also  handle  men  to  get  re¬ 
sults  without  friction:  can  use  one  single  man 
if  a  good  milker.  ADVERTISER  4953,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Refined  woman  to  assist  with 
housework  and  care  of  children,  country 
home.  ADVERTISER,  4954,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

_ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Young  man,  16  to  20  years,  to  help 
produce  grade  A  milk:  state  experience  and 
wages  expected.  ORADELL  FARMS,  Oradell, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — April  1,  man  to  work  large  farm  on 
shares:  Warwick,  N.  Y. ;  one  who  can  fur¬ 
nish  own  help  preferable.  ADVERTISER  4955, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COW  MAN,  Jersey  herd;  milking  machines:  no 
testing-  $60  per  month,  maintenance;  state 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4922, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Teamster,  young  man  willing  to 
work:  assistant  poultryman  for  poultry  work 
on  large  commercial  poultry  farm;  gardener  to 
raise  large  garden  and  do  general  work;  write, 
giving  age.  nationality,  wages  wanted  with 
room  and  board  furnished:  references.  LONE 
OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN— Single,  steady  position  for  rer 
liable  worker;  man  about  35  to  40  years  old, 
with  experience  preferred:  wages  $60  and  good 
board.  ADVERTISER  4957,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — An  experienced  farm  teamster  and 
general  man  for  private  place  in  Putnam  Co.. 
N.  Y. ;  one  with  a  knowledge  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  preferred;  $80  per  month;  house  and 
usual  privileges.  ADVERTISER  4958,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  chi’dren,  open  l'or  position;  would 
like  to  run  furnished  boarding  house  on  mod¬ 
ern  farm;  woman,  good  cook  and  housekeeper; 
man,  years  of  experience  with  poultry;  !>est  of 
references;  please  state  details  in  first  letter, 
ADVERTISER  4878,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  or  estate  superintendent  open  for  perma¬ 
nent  position;  qualified  by  wide  scientific  and 
practical  experience  with  general  farming,  thor¬ 
oughbred  cattle,  including  breeding,  rearing, 
veterinary  and  A.  It.  work,  dairying,  poultry, 
gardening;  expert  on  agricultural  machinery; 
executive  ability;  unquestionable  references;  42; 
married;  no  children.  ADVERTISER  4887,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man  wishes  position  as  housekeeper 
for  bachelor,  or  cook  for  farm  help;  $75  per 
month  and  maintenance:  reference.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  4889,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED,  married  farmer,  age  34,  de¬ 
sires  position  about  April  1;  farm-raised, 
chauffeur’s  license  N.  Y.  State;  capable  of 
taking  entire  charge  of  farm;  eight  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  auto  trucks,  pleasure  oars  and 
gas  engines;  also  experienced  selling  farm 
produce.  ADVERTISER  4897,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  wishes  _  position  on 
private  or  commercial  plant;  17  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  BOX  A,  Fishers  Island,  X.  Y. 

FARM  HAND,  44,  single,  wants  place  on  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit  farm;  write  particulars.  MARSH, 
Box  1001,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man,  20  years,  wishes  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  as  beginner.  ADVERTISER  4930, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AS  farm  superintendent  or  general  manager; 

best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  4931,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  gentleman’s  private  es¬ 
tate;  understand  farming  in  all  branches;  cows, 
poultry;  get  best  results  from  each  department; 
state  salary  in  first  letter;  must  have  modern 
cottage.  ADVERTISER  4928,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

NEW  ENGLAND  woman,  long  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  flower,  vegetable  gardening,  poultry, 
roadside  stands,  seeks  combination  position, 
commercial  or  private  estate;  former  corre¬ 
spondent  bookkeeper;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4929,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  single,  40  years  old,  wants  position  on 
poultry  farm  where  he  can  learn  the  business; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  4932,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MANAGER,  farms  or  estate,  April  1;  educat¬ 
ed,  experienced,  A.  It.  O.,  certified  milk,  stock 
raising,  fruit,  poultry  and  general  farming;  no 
alcohol  or  tobacco;  references.  ADVERTISER 
4923,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  working  manager;  mar¬ 
ried;  age  39;  life  experience;  some  Cornell 
training;  general  farmer,  orehardist,  dairyman, 
poultrvman  and  farm  mechanic;  references. 
BOX  518,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

SITUATION  wanted  by  florist  and  gardener;  20 
years’  experience;  single;  able  to  take  charge. 
Address  full  information  to  W.  COREY,  428 
Union  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Position  on  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
with  chances  for  advancement;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  furnished;  Hudson  Valley  preferred;  no 
objection  to  general  farming;  married.  PHILIJP 
WHALEN,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG,  strong,  Swiss  poultryman  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate;  wages,  $80.  Write  to 
W.  TSCHIEMER,  care  Stinegger,  940  3d  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

WANTED — Position  on  up-to-date  dairy  farm  by 
single  man  with  life  experience.  BOX  1195, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

FARM  manager.  American,  39,  college  graduate, 
farm-raised,  wants  new  position  to  manage 
'estate  or  farm:  must  be  responsible  position 
where  management  is  required;  several  years  of 
agricultural  extension  work  for  State  College; 
six  years  managing  farms,  including  registered 
stock,  fruit  growing,  crop  work  and  farm  man¬ 
agement:  state  what  you  have  to  offer.'  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4936,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED.  Protestant,  American,  30,  small 
family,  desires  position  as  farm  manager  or 
foreman  by  April  1;  honest  reliable,  good  habits; 
lifetime  experience,  farming,  managing  men, 
machinery  and  care  live  stock;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  4939,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  27,  single,  Protestant,  wishes  to 
hear  from  some  good  farm  owner,  to  work 
same  on  shares.  F.  I-IELSEL,  P.  0.  Box  161, 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position  by  April 
1  on  up-to-date  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate. 
ADVERTISER  4940,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  21,  single,  farm  raised,  desires 
position  on  commercial  poultry  farm.  RUS¬ 
SELL  SMITH,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  25  years,  good  education,  single, 
white,  American,  desires  position  more  for 
experience  than  salary  on  a  modern  poultry 
plant:  hard  worker;  experienced  with  Blue  Hen 
or  Newtown  Mammoth  incubator,  and  a  limited 
knowledge  of  practical  poultry,  especially  famil¬ 
iar  with  construction  tools;  best  of  references 
furnished.  ADVERTISER  4960,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  May  1  by  American  couple, 
25,  on  dairy  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate,  6-8 
men  boarding  house;  man,  dairyman;  would 
drive  team  or  truck.  II.  S.,  care  of  John  Busch- 
man,  80  Sixth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1  -  -  -  ■  ■  ■ 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  46,  practical  experi¬ 
enced  man,  can  produce  results  on  any  place, 
desires  position  on  commercial  or  private  plant 
where  ability  is  required,  results  expected  and 
recognized;  percentage  proposition  considered. 
ADVERTISER  4949,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  farm  and 
dairy  manager;  family  will  work;  guarantee 
to  please;  will  accept  on  two  weeks’  trial  be¬ 
fore  moving.  ADVERTISER  4959,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  gardener  or  caretaker’s  position 
wanted,  with  furnished  rooms,  by  married 
man,  33,  Scotch,  Protestant;  lifetime  experi¬ 
ence;  understands  all  modern  machinery;  con¬ 
scientious  worker;  not  afraid  of  hard  work;  best 
references.  Apply  P.  O.  BOX  823,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

POSITION  WANTED — General  farmer,  experi¬ 
enced  teamster  and  butter  maker;  small  fam¬ 
ily;  wife,  willing  to  board  any  number  of 
men.  ADVERTISER  4961,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

i_ _ _ _ _ _ 

SITUATION  WANTED — Farm  manager,  more 
than  average  ability  open;  lifetime,  practical, 
scientific  experience  all  branches  general  farm¬ 
ing;  specialty,  Guernsey  cattle;  good  judge  ad¬ 
vanced  registry;  world’s  record;  feed,  fit,  show; 
certified  milk;  capacity  out  of  help;  record  spot¬ 
less;  Protestant  American,  married,  34.  POST 
BOX  548,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

i _ — — . 

MAN,  German,  speaks  no  English,  wants  work 
on  farm,  which  he  could  buy  later  on.  R. 
BAUER,  201  West  61st  St.,  New  York  City. 

1  .  . -  . . . . 

WANTED  POSITION  by  all  around  man  as 
farmer  and  milker:  good  cowman;  A-l  ref¬ 
erences.  JACOB  LUCAS,  248  William  St.,  As¬ 
toria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

I . . .  . 

FARM  FOREMAN  desires  position;  American, 
41  years  old,  married,  small  family,  under¬ 
stands  farming  in  ail  branches,  care  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  all  farm  implements;  vicinity  of  New 
York  desirable;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4967,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale*  to  Rent*  etc. 


FERTILE  FARM.  60  acres;  new  buildings,  silo.' 
L.  G.  KELLOGG,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


144-ACRE  farm,  consisting  of  8-room  stone 
house,  large  barn  and  other  necessary  out¬ 
buildings,  20  acres  hardwood  timber  of  oak, 
hickory  and  maple;  running  water;  one  utile 
from  high  school  and  churches;  a  good  dairy 
farm;  must  be  sold  to  settle  an  estate.  S. 
FRANK  OPDYKE,  executor,  IYenehtown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  river  farm  of  140 
acres;  two-family  house  and  large  barn;  25 
cows;  horses  and  tools.  WATTS,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful,  new  7  room  commuter's 
country  home;  modern  plumbing,  etc.,  garage; 
no  other  buildings;  fine  view  and  location  on  46 
acres  choice  land,  soon  worth  more  alone  than 
entire  price;  12  minutes’  walk  to  D.,  L.  &  W. 
station;  28  miles  from  New  York;  $12,500; 
$4,500  cash;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  4883, 
care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Productive  117-acre  farm,  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  two  good  houses;  good  outbuild¬ 
ings;  half  mile  to  railroad  stntion;  near  State 
road.  Write  for  particulars,  RAY  R.  LANT, 
East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm,  27  acres,  in  best  cultivation  and 
location;  level  land;  price  $16,000;  includes 
full  set  of  buildings,  stock  and  machinery;  a 
money-maker  for  the  right  man.  ().  HERTII, 
Heliport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  FARMER,  married,  age  34,  wants  to 
rent  farm  with  stock  and  tools,  or  would 
consider  share  proposition;  about  April  1.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4896,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres;’ 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown;  825' 
apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  twelve  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  pears  eber-  ■ 
ries,  raspberries,  currants  and  asparagus  in 
abundance;  stone  house  and  barn;  20  acres 
woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes  all  crops 
and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor,  Bean  power 
sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  beee;  bargain  at 
$10,000;  farm  alone  $8,500;  act  promptly. 
F.  H.  YARNALL,  934  High  Street,  Pottstown,  i 
Pennsylvania. 


FOR  BALE — 33  acre  farm,  stock,  tools,  $10,500. 
WARREN  KLINE,  R.  3,  Plainfield.  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Famous  Lakewood  farm,  20  acres, 
16  under  cultivation:  berries,  fruit  trees;  large 
henhouse,  capacity  1500;  Colonial  house,  modern 
improvements,  electricity,  running  water;  within, 
reach  of  all  Hummer  New  Jersey  beaches;  most 
progressive  Winter  resort;  to  responsible  party; 
only  $1,000  yearly.  Address,  IMPORTER,  Box 
320  Madison  Square  Post  Office,  New  York,  N.Y. 


SUMMER  HOME  or  camp,  200-acre  farm,  fully 
equipped;  one  of  best  locations  in  State;  for 
full  particulars,  address  W.  II.  OSBORNE, 
Springfield,  Me. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  349. 
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trade,  mark 


CORONA 


11/By  Risk 

^USo  coupon  below  and  I  will  send  you  this  big  can  of  Corona 
on  zO  days  Free  Trial.  I  want  to  prove  to  you  what  a  wonderful 
soothing  and  healing  preparation  Corona  is: 


Quickly 

Haaia 

Galled 

Shoulder 


Far  ail  Bands  of  Cuts,  Wounds,  Burns,  Sores,  Chilblains,  Corns,  Chapped 
Hands,  Eczema,  PeBes,  Etc.— also  how  quickly  it  will  heal  the  most  stubborn 
Wounds,  Barbed  Wire  Cuts,  Sore  Shoulders,  Collar  Boils,  Scratches,  Bruises, 
leaked  udders.  Sore  Teats,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  sore  or  wound  on  man  or  beast» 

I  want  you  to  try  this  Wonderful  Healing  Ointment  on  any  case  you  have— use  part  or  all  of  the  can  and 

of  20  day.s  that  jt  is  the  finest  Preparation  you  ever  used,  send  ml  65  cents 
m  payment.  It  not  satisfied,  you  won  t  owe  me  a  penny. 


Hardly  a  day  goes  by  in  which  you  will  not  find  some  use  for  Corona.  It  is  a  house- 
,  “.word  in  over  a  million  homes.  After  you  use  this  trial  package  you  too  will  say, 
i  nat  s  great  stun.  Corona  Wool  Fat  is  not  a  grease  but  the  fatty  secretions  extracted 
trom  the  wool  and  skin  of  sheep.  It's  different  from  any  salve  or  ointment  you  ever  tried. 
It  heals  and  soothes,  but  will  not  smart'or  blister  the  most  sensitive  wound.  It  has  healed 
thousands  of  wounds  without  leaving  a  scar  where  other  lotions  have  failed. 

„  READ  THESE  LETTERS 

Over  f  ,000,000  Farmers  Use  Corona 


_  C  oun  I  id.  Just,  recent  y  I  had  a  cow  get  one  of  her  hind  legs  almost 
..PHniirs  burnt  off  with  a  rope.  In  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  worst  wounds 

*  j  have  ever  seen  Great,y  tQ  my  surprise(  just  three  appljca. 

tions  of  your  Corona  Wool  Fat  healed  the  place  entirely.  Wish 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  that  will  compare  with  your  Corona 
for  wounds  of  this  nature.” 

E.  T.  GAMBLE,  Dunnegan,  Mo. 


‘‘I  have  used  Corona  Wool  Fat  Compound  on  horses’  feet  that 
were  so  bad  they  could  hardly  travel.  Since  using  it  they 
travel  like  colts.  I  have  never  seen  anything  equal  to  it.” 

HARRY  BARR,  Smyrna,  Pa. 

“Please  send  me  another  can  of  your  Corona  Woo!  Fat.  Thisis 
the  best  thing  for  teats  and  caked  udders  ever  known.  I  am 
sure.”  W.  F.  CHURCHILL,  Uniondale,  Pa. 


SEND  NO  R/RONEV  Fi,n.  out  aad  mail  C0.uP°n  today.  Get  this  big  can  on  20  Days’ Trial, 

which  I  will  send  with  all  postage  paid;  test  it  and  see  for  yourself 
that  Corona  Wool  Fat  is  the  greatest  healing  ointment.  I  know  that  you  will  never  want  to  be  without 
Corona  again.  A  can  in  the  house  or  barn  is  a  sure  and  safe  first  aid  for  any  injury  of  man  or  beast 

Try  it  and  see  the  wonderful  results -that’s  all  I  ask,  then  if  satisfied  send 
me  65  cents.  Here’s  a  remedy  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 


The  Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  10  Corona  BIk.,  Kenton,  O. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  the  trial  can  of  your  Corona  Wool  Fat.  It  is 
understood  that  I  am  to  use  this  for  20  days  in  accordance  with  directions,  and 
if  I  am  satisfied  with  the  results  I  will  send  you  65  cent3  to  pay  for  it.  If  it 
does  not  do  as  yon  claim  I  will  owe  you  nothing.  I  have  never  used  Corona. 


Name  . 


Address . 


County . .’. . . State,. 


.R.  F.D. 


NOTE — If  you  have  used  Corona  in  the  past,  and  your  dealer  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  you  can  order  direct  from  this  ad.  8  oz.  can  per  offer  above  65 
cents.  20  oz.  can  $1.25  postpaid. 


C.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Pres. 

CORONA  MFG.  €0  •  KENTON^4 


BLOCK 

OHIO 


Cracked  Hoofs 
Bafore  and  Aftsr 
Using  Corona 
Wool  Fst 


Corona 
Heals 
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Cut* 

Smoothly 


CHAPPED  HANDS 

CUTS 
SOKES 

Burns  Etc. 


CORONA 

is  Fine  for 

Chapped  Hands,  Piles, 
Eczema,  Scalds, 
Burns,  Cuts,  Wounds, 
Running  Sores,  Etc., 
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Two  Little  Friends  on  a  Pleasant  Spring  Day 


Biggest  Money’s  W or th ! 


Folks  who  know  automobiles 
from  A  to  Z,  and  know  by  heart 
all  the  features  of  many  cars,  are 
saying  some  mighty  fine  things 
about  the  new  Overland  Cham¬ 
pion.  They  are  calling  it  the 
most  useful  car  on  wheels — and 
the  most  automobile  in  the 
world  for  the  money ! 

The  Champion  fits  right  in  with 
the  work  around  the  farm,  be¬ 
sides  giving  the  whole  family 
all  the  pleasures  of  a  closed  car. 
Rear  seat  and  upholstery  come 


out  entirely — giving  you  50 
cubic  feet  of  square  space  for 
carrying  anything  you  want 
to  haul. 

Wide  doors  both  front  and  rear. 
Adjustable  seats  for  tall  and 
short  people.  Seats  make  into  a 
full-size  bed  in  car  for  camping. 
Washable  Spanish  grain  uphol¬ 
stery.  Patented  Triplex  Springs. 
The  bigger  Overland  engine. 
Extreme  economy.  Reliability. 
Everything  to  make  owners  glad 
they  own  a  Champion. 


W1LLYS-OVERLAND,  Inc.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
Willys-Overland  Sales  Co.  Ltd..,  Toronto,  Can. 


No  hotel  bills  on  long  trips.  Seats  make 
into  a  full-size  bed  in  the  car  for  camping. 


Both  seats  adjust  backward  and  forward 
to  accommodate  tall  and  short  people. 
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The  P  romise  of  Better  Fruits 


RIVATE  PLANT  BREEDERS.— What  lias 
become  of  the  amateur  plant  breeder,  the 
gardener  bent  on  originating  new  varieties 
of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables?  With  the 
exception  of  several  meritorious  strawber- 
_  ries.  a  new  kind  of  rose,  such  as  the 
climbing  American  Beauty,  and  a  number  of  new 
varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  few  outstanding 
plant  creations  have  come  to  light  within  recent 
years  due  to  the  efforts  of  individuals  not  connected 
with  governmental  institutions.  Some  varieties  of 
fruits,  like  the  Delicious  apple,  have  gained  wide 
popularity  in  the  past  two  decades,  but  these  are 
discoveries  and  not  the  result  of  any 
direct  effort. 

THE  DELICIOUS  APPLE.  —  The 
history  of  the  Delicious  apple  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  way  most  of  our  varieties  of 
fruits  and  flowers  have  originated.  A 
farmer  in  Iowa  noticed  an  unusual  tree 
in  his  orchard  that  bore  good  crops  of 
apples  that  were  exceptionally  fine  in 
appearance  and  quality,  and  unlike 
any  variety  he  was  familiar  with. 

Not  knowing  he  had  the  only  tree  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  he  made  no  attempt 
to  propagate  from  it  at  first.  In  time 
the  fruit  from  this  tree  attracted  un¬ 
usual  attention  and  the  variety  is  now 
grown  in  nearly  every  apple  district. 

Its  characteristic  sheep’s  nose  is  a  fa¬ 
miliar  sight  on  every  fruit  stand.  This 
apple  has  done  more  than  any  other 
variety  to  redeem  the  reputation  the 
Northwest  apple  growers  were  havivg 
for  growing  apples  good  to  look  at  but 
not  so  good  to  eat.  IIow  the  original 
tree  came  to  be  in  the  Iowa  orchard 
no  one  knows.  The  most  probable  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  it  grew  from  a  seed¬ 
ling  rootstock  upon  which  the  graft 
failed  to  take.  Most  of  our  cultivated 
fruits  and  flowers  are  chance  seedlings 
— nature's  children  from  the  highways 
and  byways  discovered  and  made  use¬ 
ful  to  all  of  us  by  some  one  whose 
name  is  now  forgotten.  Our  school 
histories  teach  the  lives  of  the  world's 
greatest  scoundrels,  but  do  not  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of  the  originator  of  the 
Baldwin  apple  or  the  Green  Mountain 
potato,  just  as  they  celebrate  “the 
battlefields  whereon  we  meet  our 
death,  but  scorn  to  speak  of  the  plowed 
fields  whereby  we  thrive.” 

PETER  M.  GIDEON’S  WORK.— In 
the  past  many  fine  varieties  have  been 
the  result  of  a  direct  effort  to  produce 
better  plants  by  farmers,  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  and  gardeners  who  took  time  for 
something  more  than  planting,  culti¬ 
vating  and  harvesting.  The  Wealthy 
apple  was  one  among  thousands  of 
seeds  planted  by  Peter  M.  Gideon  in 
I860  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
apple  that  would  withstand  the  severe 
the  north  central  plains. 


limit.  Obviously  we  cannot  expect  a  sugar  beet 
that  is  all  sugar  nor  a  cow  to  give  milk  that  is  all 
cream.  To  get  hardiness  and  keeping  qualities  we 
must  sacrifice  something  in  tenderness. 

IDAHO  AND  IOWA  APPLES.— The  Idaho  Sta¬ 
tion  has  crossed  the  Ben  Davis  with  another  good 
variety,  the  Wagener  and  from  this  union  has 
come  an  apple  that  is  a  month  earlier  than  Wagener 
and  has  a  season  extending  beyond  that  widely 
grown  variety.  The  new  Ames  apple  from  the  Iowa 
Station  has  a  “good  red  color,  is  vigorous  and  hardy, 
of  excellent  quality,  productive  and  has  good  keep¬ 
ing  qualities."  Almost  everything  one  could  ask. 


‘History  celebrates  the  battlefields  whereon  we  meet  our  death,  but  scorns 
of  the  plowed  fields  whereby  we  thrive.” — .T.  Henri  Fabre. 


to  speak 


The  Wealthy  Apple — -A  lasting  memorial  to  Peter  M.  Gideon 


Winter  of 
It  does  that,  and  more, 
because  it.  is  widely  planted  on  account  of  its  color, 
flavor  and  early  bearing.  It  is  truly  well  named 
and  a  stone  monument  at  Excelsior,  Minn.,  shows 
the  appreciation  of  American  fruit  growers. 

POTATO  BREEDING.— Many  famous  potatoes 
such  as  the  Early  Rose.  Early  Ohio.  Carman,  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  the  Burbank  were  the  result  of 
seed  saved  and  planted  for  the  purpose  of  originat¬ 
ing  new  and  better  varieties.  All  of  them  originated 
over  30  years  ago. 

DEFINITE  WORK  IN  BREEDING.— What  new 
varieties  of  real  merit,  introduced  within  recent 
years,  are  the  result  of  a  definite  plant  breeding 
undertaking?  Fruit  growers  have  long  dreamed 
of  an  apple  having  the  hardiness,  productiveness 
and  keeping  qualities  of  a  Ben  Davis,  together  with 
Uie  flavor,  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  a  McIntosh. 
The  Cortland  apple,  developed  at  the  Geneva  Sta¬ 
tion  by  U.  P.  Hedrick  and  his  associates,  is  the 
result  of  the  cross-pollination  of  these  two  varieties, 
and  comes  as  nea'r  as  could  be  expected  to  uniting 
the  good  qualities  of  the  famous  “Ben”  and  the 
delicious  “Mac.”  A  complete  recombination  of  all 
the  good  qualities  of  both  parents  is  probably  im¬ 
possible.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  physiological 


Pet  s  hope  someone  will  soon  try  it  here  in  tin* 
East  and  see  if  it  does  as  well  for  us. 

AN  OREGON  CHERRY. — The  Oregon  Station  has 
originated  a  new  cherry  which  is  a  heavy  bearer 
and  free  from  gummosis.  Their  new  prune  variety 
has  a  higher  sugar  content  than  any  variety  tested. 
Someone  should  tell  the  California  prune  growers 
about  it. 

TEXAS  BERRIES. — A  raspberry-dewberry  cross 
called  the  Ness  berry,  in  honor  of  its  originator. 
Helge  Ness  of  the  Texas  Experiment  Station,  prom¬ 
ises  to  give  a  berry  similar  to  the  Loganberry  that 
will  not  lie  restricted  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

AN  IMPROVED  HIGH-BUSII  CRANBERRY.  — 
Do  you  live  in  the  white  pine  country  where  the 
blister  rust  makes  it  necessary  to  grub  out  all  the 
currants  and  gooseberries:  If  so  you  will  Ik*  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  the  New  Hampshire  Station 
is  putting  out  a  liigh-busli  cranberry  to  grow  in  their 
stead. 

ANOTHER  VAN  FLEET  ROSE.— Those  who 
have  climbing  Rambler  and  Dorothy  Perkins  roses 
which  go  white  with  mildew  each  year  ought  to 
see  the  new  Van  Fleet  climbing  rose.  Its  beautiful 
dark,  glossy  green  foliage  is  entirely  free  from  mil¬ 
dew  with  us.  Its  flowers  are  real  roses,  white  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  delicate  pink.  This  worthy  flower  is  a 


lasting  memorial  to  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  formerly 
associate  editor  of  The  R.  N.  Y.,  and  for  many 
years  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  originated  many  other  valuable  plants. 

CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRIES.  —The  horticul¬ 
tural  magazines  are  now  carrying  many  advertise¬ 
ments  of  blueberry  plants.  To  judge  from  the  pic¬ 
tures  no  one  will  longer  be  Content  to  pick  the  wild 
berries  when  such  big  ones  can  be  grown  almost 
anywhere  in  the  East  if  the  soil  is  acid  or  made 
so.  Credit  for  cultivated  blueberries  is  due  prin¬ 
cipally  to  I'.  V.  Coville  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  has  been  working  with  these  plants 
for  many  years,  originating  varieties 
and  finding  out  the  best  methods  of 
culture. 

GOVERNMENT  AID.— The  Office  of 
Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction 
of  the  Lk  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  performing  a  very  valuable  ser¬ 
vice  in  scouring  the  whole  world  for 
new  plants  of  value.  Of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  Northern  growers  is  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  pear  from  Spain, 
known  there  as  Favorita,  that  is  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  Clapp’s  Favorite 
in  fruit  but  unlike  that  variety  is  ap¬ 
parently  highly  immune  to  fire  blight. 
One  would  suspect  from  its  name  that 
it  had  been  introduced  from  here  into 
Spain  at  some  previous  time  but  why 
its  sojourn  in  the  land  of  the  bull¬ 
fighters  should  make  it  resistant  to 
fire  blight  is  a  puzzle.  It  is  now  being 
tested  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  if  its  resistance  proves  out  it  will 
be  a  most  valuable  find. 

EDIBLE  C'ANNA. — A  C’anna  with 
edible  roots  has  also  been  brought  in 
from  Hawaii  and  is  being  distributed 
for  trial  purposes.  It  is  called  Queens¬ 
land  arrowroot,  can  be  cooked  and 
used  like  potatoes,  but  is  grown  in 
Australia  as  a  source  of  starch  in¬ 
stead  of  arrowroot  because  it  is  more 
productive.  The  tops  of  the  plants 
make  edible  forage  for  live  stock. 
Such  a  plant  would  be  easier  to  cul¬ 
tivate  and  keep  free  from  weeds  than 
potatoes  and  is  certainly  worth  trying. 

/IMPROVED  GRAINS.— These  are 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  recent 
contributions  from  the  professional 
plant  breeders.  But  most  of  the  efforts 
of  the  State  institutions  are  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  crop  plants  such  as  corn, 
wheat,  cotton  and  forage  plants. 
Marquis  wheat,  originated  by  Charles 
Saunders  of  the  Central  Experiment 
Station  in  Canada,  is  now  grown  on 
fifteen  million  acres  and  is  the  greatest 
plant  breeding  achievement  in  point  of 
money  value  on  record.  Kan  red  wheat, 
due  principally  to  II.  F.  Roberts  of  the 
Kansas  Station,  is  grown  on  nearly  as  large  an  area 
and  yields  an  average  of  four  bushels  more  than 
the  next  best  variety  in  the  main  Winter  wheat 
district. 

WORK  BY  AMATEURS. — 'Wiha t  have  the  ama¬ 
teur  gardeners,  fruit  growers,  seedsmen  and  nursery¬ 
men  been  doing  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century? 

A  number  of  fine  strawberries  have  been  put  out 
by  Howard  and  others.  Yellow  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  we  have  by  the  score.  Many  of  these  come 
'cry  close  to  having  the  specifications  claimed  for 
ihem  quality  of  Golden  Bantam  with  greater  yield 
and  later  maturity.  Personally  I  don’t  think  we 
should  expect  Golden  Bantam  quality  in  a  large- 
eared.  productive  variety.  High  quality  goods  come 
in  small  packages.  But  yellow,  once  a  despised 
color  because  it  looked  like  field  corn  fed  to  animals, 
is  now  the  badge  of  honor  among  sweet  corn. 

NEW  FLOWERS. — Beautiful  creations  in  Dahlias, 
Gladioli,  roses  and  many  other  flowers  are  being 
brought  out  each  year,  too  numerous  to  mention  all 
and  impossible  to  pick  out  a  few  of  the  best.  But 
in  the  best  of  tree  fruits  very  few  really  good  new 
varieties  have  been  put  out  in  recent  years  by 
private  enterprise,  and  these  that  have,  are  chance 
discoveries  rather  than  the  result  of  a  direct  efi'ort. 
Hus  is  unfortunate  because  it  is  to  the  non-profes- 
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sional  plant  breeders  that  the  country  must  look  for 
most  of  its  horticultural  advances.  The  creation 
of  new  plants  is  an  art  more  than  a  science,  and 
experiment  station  workers  are  primarily  scientists 
who  are  developing  methods  rather  than  the  actual 
origination  of  new  varieties.  With  all  kinds  of 
plants,  improvements  will  come  most  easily  from 
those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  material,  who 
grow  plants  for  the  pure  joy  there  is  in  it,  as  well 
as  profit,  and  have  the  enthusiasm  and  patience  of 
the  painter  or  sculptor.  Many  amateur  breeders 
have  been  discouraged  at  the  start  because  their 


J.  F.  Jones  in  his  test  orchard,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  The 
tree  is  a  top-worked  heart  nut,  grafted  only  three  years. 
Notice  the  nuts.  Fig.  157. 


efforts  seem  to  produce  no  results.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  taken  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  find  out  what  has  already  been  learned  as  to 
how  heredity  works,  and  really  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  is  available  which  will  save 
many  wasted  efforts. 


MORE  WORK  NEEDED _ Much  remains  to  be 

done  to  adapt  our  fruits  and  flowers  fully  to  the 
many  varied  soils  and  climates  in  this  country,  to 
make  them  better  in  quality  and  more  useful.  To 
see  one  crying  need  one  has  only  to  look  at  the 
bramble  berries.  Raspberries  and  blackberries  are 
fine  fruits  that  are  becoming  increasingly  popular 
but  who  likes  to  work  with  the  prickly  things: 
Mother  nature  put  thorns  on  plants  to  keep  off 
browsing  animals.  Man  has  put  the  thorns  on  the 
barbed  wire  fences  to  keep  animals  in  their  place; 
they  are  no  longer  needed  on  plants.  Enough  thorn¬ 
less  plants  have  been  produced  from  spiny  ances¬ 
tors  to  know  that  it  is  possible  to  have  varieties 
which  are  fully  productive,  lack  nothing  in  quality 
and  at  the  same  time  do  not  puncture  our  hide, 
ruin  our  clothes  and  spoil  our  disposition  when  we 
go  near  them. 

Finally,  if  one  is  inclined  to  look  at  the  great 
difference  in  financial  reward  between  the  inventor 
of  a  mechanical  contrivance  and  the  originator  of 
new  plants  let  him  remember  that  “he  who  has  won 
a  richer  fragrance  from  the  violet  or  gained  a  deeper 
crimson  from  the  rose;  who  has  made  the  green 
grass  greener  or  caused  the  yellow  heads  of  wheat 
to  bend  with  greater  bounty  on  their  stems;  who 
has  added  to  earth’s  beauty  and  usefulness,  even 
though  it  be  by  the  addition  of  one  single  scarlet 
berry,  has  done  the  work  of  God  and  must  need 
partake  of  His  great  joy  when  spreading  bands  of 
blessing  o’er  the  world  He  sees  the  glory  of  Ilis 
handiwork  and  calls  it  good.”  d.f.  jones. 

Connecticut. 


Nut  Culture  in  the  North 

Part  II 

HAZELS  AND  FILBERTS. — The  American  hazel 
is  so  small  that  few  people  care  to  bother  with 
it,  although  Mr.  Rush  has  perfected  a  fine  bearer 
and  grower  near  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  European  fil¬ 
bert  yields  an  excellent  nut  of  large  size  and  thin 
shell,  but  is  not  totally  resistent  to  the  blight.  The 
filbert  with  a  little  attention  will  prove  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  small  crop  as  a  side  line,  and  fine  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes  ’for  clumps  and  large  informal 
hedges. 

PROSPECTS  IN  NUTS— The  incentive  to  plant 
nut  groves  is  twofold.  Nuts  carry  about  3,000  cal¬ 
ories  food  energy,  whereas  meat  carries  only  about 
S00  to  the  pound.  Nuts  are  full  of  life-giving  vita- 
mines.  The  day  is  fast  coming  when  nuts  will  be 
used  in  isolated  places  of  living  and  on  exploration 
trips  to  maintain  a  more  balanced  ration,  as  they 
are  the  only  vitamine  carriers  that  can  be  packed 
so  easily  without  danger  of  spoiling.  About  $25,000,- 
000  worth  of  walnuts  were  used  in  the  United  States 
in  1922,  and  when  we  remember  few  are  used  except 
in  pastry,  what  will  the  consumption  be  when  peo¬ 
ple  learn  to  use  them  as  a  proteid?  A  lady  near  my 
home  has  a  tree  of  English  walnuts  in  her  yard. 
This  year  she  gathered  six  bushels  and  sold  five 
bushels  for  $12  per  bushel.  The  profits  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  or  black  walnut  grove  run  very  high.  Mr.  Rush 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  a  grove  of  25  trees,  mostly 
grafted,  and  bearing  well  every  year.  Of  course  they 
are  sometimes  caught  by  the  frost,  but  so  is  fruit, 
and  one  wouldn’t  think  of  not  having  fruit  orchards. 

LESS  WORK  THAN  FRUIT. — Second  incentive 
is  the  small  amount  of  work  required  to  keep  a 
grove  in  shape,  as  they  take  very  little  pruning  after 
one  has  shaped  it  as  desired  after  the  second  or  third 
year.  After  groves  are  established  pests  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  greater  force,  but  there  are  not  as  many 
known  pests  to  nuts  as  there  are  for  fruit.  The 
caterpillars  are  the  worst  enemies  at  present,  and 
if  destroyed  at  first  they  give  little  trouble,  but  most 
people  wait  until  they  have  done  a  lot  of  damage 
before  fighting  them. 

PLANNING  THE  ORCHARD.— In  laying  out  an 
orchard  be  sure  to  get  the  trees  far  enough  apart. 
50  by  60  ft.,  or  60  by  60  ft.  is  best,  but  as  this  seems 
to  leave  so  much  space  between,  planters  like  to 
plant  closer,  to  their  sorrow  in  later  years,  when  the 
trees  start  to  crowd  each  other.  To  offset  this  evil 
we  advise  planting  fruit  as  fillers.  If  one  cares  to 
farm  the  ground  between  the  hills,  no  harm  will  be 
done  to  the  trees,  provided  the  team  does  not  run 
over  them  or  nip  the  young  leaves.  Sixty  by  60  ft. 
makes  12  trees  to  the  acre,  and  anyone  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  income  of  a  few  acres  of  land  for 
a  grove  would  do  well  to  follow  this  policy.  But  the 
thing  I  hope  to  see  in  the  future  is  an  assortment 
of  species  and  varieties  of  nuts  planted  SO  ft.  apart, 
apples  at  40  ft.  as  fillers,  then  peaches  as  20-ft. 
fillers,  a  small  group  on  every  farm,  and  as  the  fruit 
dies  out  the  tall  and  spreading  nut  tree  will  take 
possession.  If  one  can  get  the  labor,  a  commercial 
orchard  of  this  type  would  be  a  wonderful  invest¬ 
ment.  As  the  fruit  sprays  are  a  benefit,  although  not 
a  direct  necessity  to  the  nuts,  they  could  be  sprayed 
with  the  fruit  trees.  In  planting  an  orchard  or 
grove,  always  aim  to  let  the  cold  wind  play  on  the 
grove  in  order  that  the  sap  is  held  dormant  as  late  in 
the  Spring  as  possible,  to  insure  from  an  early  bloom 
and  a  late  freeze.  The  English  walnut  is  doing  well 
in  the  climate  where  the  sweet  cherry  will  winter, 
although  they  sometimes  freeze  back  when  quite 
young.  The  black  walnut  is  more  hardy  and  will 
thrive  much  farther  north,  although  English  wal¬ 
nuts  are  bearing  in  Ontario.  The  pecan  will  thrive 
in  the  North,  but  the  great  drawback  is  they  require 
such  a  long  season  to  mature  that  in  many  places 
the  freeze  catches  them  before  they  are  ripe.  It  is 
believed  to  be  unwise  to  consider  them  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes,  as  they  never  will  grow  as  large  a  nut 
as  is  grown  in  the  South.  The  sliagbarks  and  hybrid 
hickories  are  very  hearty,  and  grow  well  in  the 
North. 

SOIL. — Soil  requirements  for  either  walnut  is  a 
neutral  soil ;  they  can  stand  a  little  alkali,  but  no 
acid.  If  the  soil  is  acid  it  is  advisable  to  use  a 
little  lime.  Shaly  or  rocky  soil  is  good,  and  any  of 
the  nut  trees  do  well  on  sandy  soil,  but  they  must  be 
fed.  The  ideal  soil  is  limestone  soil  with  a  clay  sub¬ 
soil.  The  one  great  requirement  of  a  nut  tree  is 
food,  especially  when  young.  As  anyone  knows,  a 
plant  producing  25  bushels  of  nuts  must  get  food 
from  somewhere.  One  great  trouble  with  planting 
is  people  do  not  tamp  the  earth  about  them  solidly. 
In  planting,  mix  a  couple  of  quarts  of  bonemeal  or 


tankage  or  some  of  each  with  the  dirt,  then  after 
pruning  all  the  broken  roots  off,  fill  a  little  loose  dirt 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hole;  set  the  tree  and  stamp  the 
dirt  in  against  the  tap-root  good  and  hard,  about 
like  you  would  in  setting  a  post.  Never  use  manure 
in  the  hole,  but  be  sure  to  use  a  heavy  mulch  around 
the  tree.  This  keeps  the  roots  warm  and  gets  the 
sap  in  shape  to  start  business  early  in  the  Spring. 
If  they  are  mulched  every  year  with  good  rich  ma¬ 
nure  they  will  make  three  times  the  growth  of  an 
uncared-for  tree.  The  mulch  also  helps  to  retain  the 
moisture  during  the  dry  Summer  months.  After 
planting,  if  the  nurseryman  has  not  pruned  the  top, 
cut  it  off,  leaving  about  18  to  30  in.  above  the  graft. 
This  seems  hard  to  do,  but  the  trees  always  do  best 
if  the  head  is  cut  back  enough  to  give  the  roots  a 
chance  to  establish  themselves  before  the  top  starts. 
After  the  second  year  one  can  prune  it  into  the 
shape  that  suits  his  taste.  If  planting  in  the  Spring, 
don't  plant  if  the  ground  is  wet,  and  never  use  water 
in  planting,  as  that  cakes  the  soil  around  the  roots 
and  they  cannot  get  started.  If  planting  in  the  Fall, 
the  frost  will  loosen  it  if  packed  when  too  wet.  An¬ 
other  good  plan  is  to  leave  a  depression  around  the 
tree,  to  catch  all  the  water  possible.  Never  cover 
the  graft  in  planting. 

THINGS  TO  GUARD  AGAINST. — Don’t  let  any 
of  your  own  or  your  neighbor’s  ideas  of  proper  tree 
planting  swing  you  from  planting  them  according 
to  instructions.  Many  people  fail  to  get  their  trees 
to  grow  because  they  know  more  about  planting 
than  the  experienced  nut  nurseryman  and  follow 
their  own  petty  ideas. 

Don’t  forget  either  to  cultivate  or  give  a  heavy 
manure  mulch. 

Be  sure  to  buy  from  a  nurseryman  of  high  reputa¬ 
tion,  as  very  often  they  try  to  persuade  you  into 
buying  seedling  trees  because  they  can't  propagate 
them,  which  is  about  as  sensible  as  persuading  you 
to  plant  seedling  apple  trees. 

Then  be  sure  to  get  grafted  or  budded  trees. 

Don’t  put  off  planting  your  grove;  do  it  now.  The 
reason  that  nuts  have  not  amounted  to  much  in  the 


Six-year-old  pecan  tree  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  It  bore 
a  few  dozen  tliin-shelled  and  fine-flavored  nuts  last 
year.  Fig  158. 


past  in  the  North  is  because  of  the  lack  of  good 
varieties.  They  are  available  now,  so  grasp  the  op¬ 
portunity.  JOHN  W.  HERSHEY. 

Pennsylvania. 


Judge  Barsum  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  has  sentenced 
three  men  to  prison  for  stealing  chickens — two.  to  five 
years.  The  men  claimed  they  had  been  drinking  and 
did  not  know  they  were  taking  hens!  That  liquor  is  too 
thin. 


They  Must  Do  it  Themselves 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  idea  among  farm¬ 
ers  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  about  everything 
that  the  farmer  raises,  and  I  am  wondering  just  why 
this  idea  is  so  prevalent.  Is  it  because  of  an  actual 
over-production,  or  just  a  theory,  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  isn’t  getting  the  cost  of  production? 

I  just  read  in  today’s  Utica  Daily  Press  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  Sheffield  Farms  asking  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  supply  of  2,500  to  3,000  cans  of  milk  daily,  be¬ 
ginning  April  1.  They  want  more  milk  and  have  to 
advertise  for  it.  which  shouldn’t  be  necessary  if  there 
was  an  overproduction. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  announces 
that  22,336,544  lbs.  of  margarine  were  made  during 
the  month  of  October,  1923,  an  increase  of  4,439,207 
lbs.,  or  about  25  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  previous  year.  There  was  a  large  in¬ 
crease  during  each  month  of  1923  over  1922.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  statement,  there  were  manufactured 
over  11,168  tons  of  oleomargarine  in  the  month  of 
October  last  year,  and  there  is  a  large  increase  in  its 
manufacture  from  month  to  month.  It  doesn’t  seem 
credible  that  there  should  be  a  very  great  surplus  of 
milk  with  oleo  selling  at  the  rate  it  does.  Why  not 
manufacture  more  milk  into  butter  that 
is  retailing  around  60c  per  lb.?  The 
writer  can  recall  when  you  could  buy  a 
load  of  butter  from  the  local  merchant 
almost  any  day  at  about  one-fourth  the 
price  you  would  have  to  pay  today. 

Everybody  ate  butter  those  days,  and 
the  farmers  made  more  money  than 
they  do  now.  They  weren't  hopelessly 
in  debt,  with  heavy  mortgages  on  their 
farms,  notes  at  the  banks  and  accounts 
on  the  books  of  the  feed  dealer  which 
they  are  unable  to  pay,  as  W.  C.  Logan 
puts  it  in  his  article  on  page  323,  under 
the  heading  “Stop  the  Surplus  Milk.” 

People  bought  farms  those  days  and 
paid  for  them,  and  whatever  else  they 
bought  they  paid  for,  and  let  me  add 
that  they  bought  less  those  days  and 
produced  more.  What  proflteth  it  a 
man  to  draw  a  load  of  milk  to  the 
creamery  and  take  a  load  of  feed  back? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  wiser  to  grow  more  feed 
on  the  farm  and  not  have  an  account 
with  the  feed  dealer? 

You  will  notice  in  looking  back  over 
the  past  years  that  in  proportion  to  the 
advance  of  milk  prices  there  has  been 
a  like  advance  in  commercial  dairy 
feeds,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  a 
few  years  ago  Western  corn  was  so 
plentiful  that  the  farmers  burned  it  for 
fuel,  and  last  year  they  had  so  much 
wheat  that  it  has  been  reported  hardly 
worth  the  thrashing  bill ;  however,  we 
never  see  any  of  this  tremendous  over¬ 
production  reflected  in  the  Eastern 
prices  of  feed.  A  loaf  of  bread  costs  as  much  today 
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much  moisture  under  sod  as  under  cultivated  ground. 
There  must  be  some  other  reason,  then,  why  we  cul¬ 
tivate,  and  that  reason  is  to  make  available  for  the 
tree  roots  the  plant  food  that  is  latent  in  the  weeds 
growing  in  the  orchard.  It  may  seem  paradoxical 
to  speak  thus  in  esteem  of  one’s  weeds,  but  it  is 
true,  nevertheless.  The  wise  orchardist  now  pur¬ 
sues  a  course  something  like  this:  He  plows  once 
late  in  the  Fall,  and  then  once  or  twice  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  Spring.  By  all  means  he  gets  this 
early  cultivation  done  before  the  tree  has  started  its 
Spring  growth — before  the  buds  and  blossoms  appear. 
These  weeds  that  he  turns  under  the  soil  manufac¬ 
ture  humus  which,  with  the  result  of  later  bacterial 
action,  forms  nitrogen  for  the  roots  of  the  tree.  A 
tree  well  supplied  with  nitrogen  in  its  early  growth 
in  the  Spring  can  get  along  with  a  less  amount  of 
water  than  the  ordinary  tree  in  sod.  Cultivation  is 
the  effective  way  of  making  available  all  the  nitrogen 
that  the  tree  can  use.  That  nitrogen,  latent  in  the 
weeds,  so  to  speak,  is  not  available,  natux-ally,  until 
it  is  turned  under  the  soil  by  plowing.  Clover  and 
Alfalfa  will  also  enrich  your  orchard  after  they 
have  been  turned  under.  By  getting  the  ground  free 
of  weeds  during  the  early  Spring,  those  same  weeds 
supply  nitrogen  to  the  tree  roots  and  cannot,  there- 
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a  study  from  books  seemed  to  assure  me  that  Sweet 
clover  and  time  would  improve  the  soil  “nature- 
wise.  My  land  was  so  poor  I  could  not  get  anyone 
to  put  in  a  crop  on  shares,  and  I  offered  an  entire 
crop  to  get  the  land  tilled.  Three  years  ago  this 
Spring  I  sowed  about  12  lbs.  per  acre  on  one  field  of 
five  acres.  No  plowing,  harrowing,  disking,  fertil¬ 
izer— simply  sowed  on  top  about  April  1.  Ten  days 
later  a  10-day  rainy  spell  followed.  My  Sweet  clover 
came  up  very  well,  though  a  little  spotted.  It 
did  not  make  much  of  a  show  the  first  year,  espe¬ 
cially  among  weeds  and  grasses,  but  at  blooming 
time  the  next  year  my  field  resembled  a  field  of  good 
buckwheat,  and  many  people  came  to  admire  and 
ask  about  it.  I  let  the  seed  fall  to  re-seed  the 
ground,  and  last  year  I  did  have  about  a  half  a  crop 
of  blossoms,  evidently  from  seed  that  did  not  ger¬ 
minate  the  first  year;  I  also  had  a  regular  carpet  of 
Sweet  clover  grass  from  the  seed  that  sprang  up 
from  the  re-seeding,  which  will  make  this  year  a 
powerful  crop  of  hay  if  I  cut  it  for  that  purpose,  or 
a  powerful  lot  of  green  stuff  to  turn  under  if  I  choose 
to  do  so.  Then,  too,  I  may  let  it  fall  to  the  ground 
to  re-seed.  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  bought  the 
ground  as  an  investment,  it  being  near  home,  and 
near  Washington,  D.  C.  After  owning  it  I  felt  that 
if  I  could  make  it  improve  itself,  with 
practically  no  cost  to  me,  I  would  ac¬ 
complish  or  gain  a  double  profit.  Many 
people  have  land  they  are  holding  for 
better  prices,  or  land  they  have  not 
time  to  tend,  or  land  that  may  have 
been  neglected  for  a  few  years,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  run  down ;  Sweet  clover  is 
the  key  to  make  this  land  produce  the 
most  with  the  least  effort  and  expense ; 
it  provides  a  way  to  let  nature  assis; 
you  to  improve  that  land.  For  soil 
improvement  and  pasture  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  the  white  blossom,  for  hay  the 
yellow.  An  application  of  fertilizer  or 
lime,  or  both,  might  be  recommended, 
and  I  would  strongly  recommend  sow¬ 
ing  seed  the  second  year,  as  well  as  the 
first,  as  that  will  cause  a  field  to  bloom 
every  year  after  the  first  year.  I  have 
carefully  prepared  my  soil  and  sown 
Hubam  on  from  one  to  three  acres  three 
years  in  succession,  but  I  don’t  get  any 
yield.  F.  N.  IIAGMANN. 

Virginia. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  one  is  likely  to  get  much 
Sweet  clover  on  a  sour  soil.  Unless  it 
is  natural  limestone  land,  some  form  of 
lime  will  be  needed. 


F.  H.  BALLOU 

A  prominent  Ohio  horticulturist,  and  a  long-time  friend  and  contributor  of 
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as  it  did  a  year  ago,  and  a  hundredweight  of  wheat, 
just  ordinary  shrunken  grain  for  poultry,  costs  $2.60, 
and  with  all  this  much-talked-of  “overproduction” 
there  are  plenty  of  people  right  here  in  our  good  old 
U.  S.  A.  who  are  not  getting  enough  to  eat.  What 
is  the  trouble? 

As  I  see  it,  the  farmer  stands  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea,  himself  an  independent,  unorgan¬ 
ized  producer,  competing  on  every  hand  with  organ¬ 
ized  labor  and  manufacturer.  The  laborer  sells  his 
labor  at  a  price  his  organization  has  established,  the 
manufacturer  sells  his  product  at  a  price  plus  the 
cost  of  manufacture  plus  a  good  profit;  the  farmer 
does  not  sell  his  goods,  but  takes  what  the  organized 
buyers  see  fit  to  offer,  and  he  pays  what  they  see  fit 
to  ask.  How  long  will  the  farmers  remain  unor¬ 
ganized?  “They  must  do  it  themselves.” 

New  York.  grant  mayeb. 
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We  Plow  the  Orchard 

T  is  well  known,”  said  Prof.  A.  J.  Heinieke,  in 
an  address,  “Why  We  Plow  the  Orchard,”  be- 
for  a  farmers’  week  audience,  “that  we  get  nearly 
three  times  as  much  fruit  from  a  cultivated  apple 
orchard  as  from  one  that  is  in  sod.”  Prof.  Heinieke 
is  of  the  Department  of  Pomology,  and  speaks  with 
authority  on  this  subject. 

Formei’ly,  he  pointed  out,  it  was  believed  that  the 
chief  benefits  of  cultivation  were  in  the  additional 
moisture  which  it  permitted  to  permeate  through  the 
soil  to  the  tree  roots.  But  experiments  have  proved 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  there  is  nearly  as 


fore,  take  more  nitrogen  from  the  soil  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  roots,  which  would  be  the  case  if  they 
were  allowed  to  thrive  very  long  on  top  at  this  time 
of  year.  “Therefore,”  said  Prof.  Heinieke,  “culti¬ 
vate  early  and  let  the  weeds  finish  off  your  fruit.” 
It  is  quite  possible  for  the  tree  to  take  enough  nitro¬ 
gen  early  in  the  Spring  to  supply  it  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  season. 

“Over-cultivation  is  equivalent  to  putting  the  full 
draft  on  the  furnace.  It  burns  out  the  humus  in  the 
soil,  and  one  must  have  humus  in  order  to  form 
nitrogen.” 

If  one  is  going  to  maintain  an  orchard  in  sod,  one 
must  use  artificial  nitrate  of  sodium  fertilizer,  as  the 
grass  itself  robs  the  tree  roots  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
soil.  A  pound  to  a  tree  is  a  light  application.  Barn¬ 
yard  manure,  however,  is  just  about  as  good  as  the 
nitrate.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  a  tree  without  sufficient  nitrogen  requires  more 
moisture  than  one  that  is  well  supplied.  Generally 
speaking,  Prof.  Heinieke  pointed  out,  it  is  only  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  land  that  will  require  artificial  nitrogen 
under  conditions  of  cultivation  as  outlined  above. 

New  York.  paul  Gillette. 
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An  Experience  With  Sweet  Clover 

iN  page  261  W.  K.  asks  advice  on  Sweet  clover 
for  a  back  lot  pasture.  Literature  on  Sweet 
clover  induced  me  to  try  it  on  a  16-acre  lot,  against 
the  advice  of  friends  and  the  county  farm  adviser, 
who  had  but  very  little  if  any  experience  with  it. 
In  my  ease  I  was  not  able  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to 
plow,  fertilize  and  turn  under  cow  peas,  etc.,  while 


Some  Northern  Vermont 
Questions 

WE  have  recently  moved  to  a  small 
farm  that  lies  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  the  land  lying  about  20  ft.  above 
the  river  bed.  We  are  surrounded  by 
hills  on  the  east  and  northwest  sides,  and  some  peo¬ 
ple  tell  me  that  I  cannot  raise  apples  here,  as  the 
trees  a  ill  not  grow.  It  often  happens  that  such  a 
report  has  existed  in  a  community  for  years  until 
everybody  comes  to  believe  it,  for  I  know  20  years 
ago  almost  everybody  around  here  had  fruit  trees, 
but  the  terribly  cold  Winter  some  10  years  ago  killed 
out  most  of  the  trees,  and  nobody  has  planted  since. 

hat  is  your  opinion  of  the  matter?  I  wish  very 
much  to  set  out  some  dwarf  trees  in  the  garden,  and 
a  Wealthy,  Yellow  Transparent,  McIntosh  and  Snow 
apple  in  the  standard  varieties.  What  variety  of 
everbearing  strawberry  would  you  suggest?  What 
is  the  variety  of  hardy  raspberry  and  blackberry  for 
this  part,  where  we  have  30  degrees,  or  sometimes 
more,  below  zero?  Do  you  know  of  any  kind  of  pear 
that  would  grow  here?  Our  land  is  about  equal 
north  and  south  side  of  house.  Which  side  for  the 
trees,  if  I  set  them  out?  u.  j.  t. 

Caledonia  Co.,  Vt. 

With  respect  to  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  on  a 
small  farm  near  the  river,  about  20  ft.  back,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hills  on  the  east  and  northwest  side,  if 
very  hardy  varieties  of  trees  are  planted  and  they 
are  given  good  cultural  conditions,  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  do  moderately  well.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  hitherto  experienced  in  that  section,  which  is 
not  particularly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  trees,  is 
due,  I  think,  largely  to  the  planting  of  varieties  not 
very  well  adapted,  and  failing  to  give  good  cultural 
conditions  to  keep  the  trees  healthy  and  productive. 
Among  the  varieties  most  likely  to  succeed  there  are 
McIntosh,  I ameuse  (Snow),  Yellow  Transparent, 
(Continued  on  Page  463) 
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March  15,  1924 


SPECIAL  OFFERING  of 

“Trees  propagated  from  bearing  orchards” 

Last  year’s  dry  summer  gave  us  more  than  our  usual  quantity  of  smaller 
sized  stock,  and  we  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale,  the  following  items. 
The  roots  of  these  trees  are  fine,  they  are  simply  too  small  tor  our  regular 
grades.  If  you  are  not  ready  to  plant  in  permanent  places— a  plow  will 
open  a  furrow  where  they  can  quickly  be  ‘  lined  out”  and  grow  into 
money  on  your  own  farm.  '  A  real  saving  in  your  planting  investments. 

Peach  Trees  Apple  Trees  Pear  Trees 

1W2  ft.  @  *10.00  per  100  ft.  @  *15.00  per  100  lxa-S I  ft.  @  * -3  <>•<><>  per  100 

195  Belle  of  Ga.  2-3  ft.  @  20.00  per  100  2-3  ft.  @  10.00  per  100 

991  porniaTI  J  ^1-2  It,  it  I  •“  “  IL 

34  Champion  Baldwin . 229  632  Bartlett. - 125  16- 

119  Greensboro  Delicious-....  208  Benrre  Bose  7.r  8t> 

28  Hieley  McIntosh  ....146  284  Llapps  lav.  _0  -8 

303  Rochester 

2,055  Eldorado  Blackberries.  No.  2. .......... . ....  a  *2.50  per  100  ;  PfJ; 

7  000  St.  Regis  Everbearing  Raspberries,  No.  2...  «  l.oO  pet  101).  10.00  peilUUJ 

830  Erskine  Park  Everbearing  Raspberries.  No.  2  ®  2.00  per  100  ;  lo.OO  per  1000 

620  Herbert  Raspberries,  No.  2 .  ®  2.00  per  100 

2-yr.  medium  grade  of  Currants  ...  ...  _••••••  ®  7  00  per  100 

413  Fay  600  Perfection  1,500  Wilder 

2,700  Concord  Grapes.  2-yr..  No.  . .  a  10-00  per  100  ;  75.00  per  1000 

We  have  no  salesmen— use  this  list  and  our  catalogue. 

Complete  descriptive  catalogue  mailed  free  on  request. 

BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

Box  A,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

“The  Orchard  Propagation  Nursery ” 
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Clhis  VALUABLE  SEED 
Catalog -free 

Every  person  who  plants  seeds  of  any  variety-vege¬ 
table  or  flower  -should  have  our  Beautiful  new  1924 
Catalog.  Handsomely  illustrated  and  contains  full 
descriptions  and  planting  instructions.  bent  HRhh. 
Your  copy  is  ready.  Send  for  it  today  and  use  it  as 
your  buying  guide  for  Seeds  that  give  results. 

THE  J.  BOLGIANO  SEED  COMPANY 

1  (Founded  1818  i  _ _ 

DEPT  C-104  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Have  Something  to  Harvest 
When  Harvest  Time  Comes 

by  planting  these  hardy,  dependable.  Northern 
grown  seeds.  We  offer  every  seed  that  s  need¬ 
ed.  We  have  no  specialties.  ALL  our  seeds 
are  Special.  Always  have— and  we  expect, 
always  will — give  satisfaction. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Buy  $1 .00  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular  price 
and  you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued  at  25  cents 
without  extra  charge.  With  a  two  dollar  Pur" 
chase  you  select  extra  seed  valued  at  50  cents. 
With  a  three  dollar  order  you  select  extra  seed 
valued  at  a  dollar,  and  with  a  $5.00  order  you 
select  seed  valued  at$2.00without  extra  charge. 
In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk) ,  selected 
from  our  illustrated  Seed  Catalog  (No.  224) . 
Write  for  your  FREE  Copy  today. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 
Portland.  Maine  Est.  1858 


West  Branch 
Sweepstakes 


j  Direct  from  growers, 
f  All  our  members  get 
their  seeds  from  plot 
grown  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Penn.  State 
College.  We  can  trace 

_  every  bag  of  our  seed 

to  the  grower.  All  seed  thqroughly  air- 
dried,  graded  and  shipped  in  new  bags. 
Trueness  to  type  and  90  per  cent,  germ¬ 
ination  guaranteed.  Yields  heavy  crops 
of  silage,  rich  in  grain.  Matures  early.  Ask 
your  County  Agent  about  our  seed  corn. 

Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and  complete  de¬ 
scription.  Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Box  D  Williamsport,  Pa. 


SEED  OATS  heavVwhmt  ” 

Tests  42  to  44  lbs.  per  bushel.  Extra  heavy  yi elders.  Get 
our  free  sample  and  low  price  by  return  mail  and  save 

money.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


ALBERTA Q  A  Xg 

_ R,  CANADIAN  GROWN  m  m 

(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  bu.) 

$1.50  per  bu.  of  32  lbs.  Freight  paid  on  9bu.  or  mote. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.  Genesee  *fc.  v 


HEAVY 

CLUSTER,  CANADIAN 


You  can  cut  our 
Washington 
Asparagus 


CHAPTER  XIV 

ON  MONOPOLY 

The  Capital  Stock  Company 
often  creates  a  monopoly  to  fix 
prices  and  to  earn  big  profits. 

Should  the  Farm  Cooperative 
Association  follow  this  ex- 
ample  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 

The  explanation  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  XIV  of  the  new 
book 

‘ ‘Organized  Cooperation 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 
Price  One  Dollar 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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next  year 

Plant  our  Giant  Washington 
Asparagus  Roots  this  spring. 

Cut  asparagus  in  192  5.  Our 
roots  save  you  2  to  3  years. 

These  Giant  Roots,  grown 
only  at  Riverview  Farms,  from 
a  strain  originated  by  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  are  rust  resistant. 
They  produce  tender  green  stalks  of  the  most 
delicious  flavor,  one  to  two  inches  thick.  They 
always  command  a  price  premium. 

Send  to-day  for  our  valuable  free  Wash¬ 
ington  Asparagus  booklet  and  prices. 
Riverview  Farms,  Box  13,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


ASPARAGUS 

ROOTS 

Pedigreed  Washington 

Strong  one-year  old  roots :  40c  per  doz., 
$165  per  100,  $6.75  per  500,  $12.00  per  1000. 
Express  or  parcel  post  prepaid. 

Rohrer’s  Seeds  and  Plant  Catalog  Mailed  Free 
ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARMS 
pox  4.  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


MARY  WASHINGTON 

(rust  resistant) 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Queen  of  the  Washington  family.  Largest.  Earliest  and 
Most  Prolific  Giant  one-year  roots.  $17  per  thousand. 
Choice  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants.  Send  for  circular. 
JAYS.  SKEHAN  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 

TRY  THE 

ATLOCK  FARMS  STRAIN  OF  ASPARAGUS 

Out-yielded  the  Martha  Washington  100JS  in  1923.  Official 
test.- 100,000  1-year  roots,  well  grown,  from  selected  seed. 

Arthur  F.  Randolph  Bound  Brook  N  J. 

Washington— Mary  Martha  Asparagus— Roots, Seed. 
Prolific— Early— Rnst  resistant.  Send  for  price  list. 
I  SAMUEL  BURNLEY  Seekonk,  Mass. 


Central  Packing  House  for  Grapes 

Part  III 

Smaller  Baskets. — The  time  was 
when  Western  New  York  had  an  enviable 
reputation  for  her  grapes  among  the 
trade,  gained  from  the  generally  high 
quality  and  uniformly  packed  two  and 
four-quart  baskets.  The  demands  from 
the  unfermented  juice  factories  and  the 
more  recent  requirements  of  bulk  grapes 
in  the  12-quart  size  led  the  growers  to 
give  up  the  packing  house  and  to  haul  all 
their  crop  directly  from  the  vineyard  to 
the  car,  whether  the  two,  four  or  12- 
quart  package  was  used.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  market  at  least  one-half  the 
ton nti ge  from  Western  New  York  in  the 
smaller  size  basket  each  season  in  ordjr 
that  the  bulk  market  may  be  relieved. 
While  it  is  expected  that  the  portion  of 
the  annual  crop  handled  through  the 
packing  houses  will  in  the  end  command  a 
somewhat  higher  price  than  those  packed 
by  the  individual  grower,  or  the  fruit  sold 
in  the  12-quart  basket,  it  is  further 
thought  that  the  removal  of  a  consider¬ 
able  tonnage  from  the  highly  competitive 
markets  will  eventually  tend  to  increase 
the  price  of  bulk  grapes.  The  education 
of  the  consuming  public  to  expect  and 
demand  American  grapes  in  the  smaller 
packages  will  in  the  end  increase  im¬ 
mensely  the  demand  for  quality  grapes. 

An  Experiment  in  Co-operation. — 
One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  grape  grow¬ 
ers’  co-operative  associations  of  Western 
New  York,  with  the  aims  in  view  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  consumer  with  high  qualify 
uniformly  packed  grapes,  and  to  relieve 
the  badly  congested  bulk  markets,  in  192.1 
operated  three  central  packing  houses 
at  widely  separated  points.  'Lhese 
packing  houses  were  planned  and  operat¬ 
ed  by  three  local  organizations  affiliat¬ 
ed  with  a  central  sales  organization. 
The  entire  management  of  each  central 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  local  directors 
in  each  organization.  Two  of  the  locals 
packed  their  grapes  in  leased  buildings, 
while  the  third  operated  in  its  own  build¬ 
ing.  All  houses  were  close  to  railroad 
sidings.  In  each  instance  the  operation 
was  entirely  superintended  by  grower 
members.  It  was  left  to  the  members  as 
to  whether  they  would  put  their  grapes 
through  the  packing  house,  or  whether 
they  were  to  be  marketed  through  the 
vineyard  packed  12-quart  basket.  It  was 
further  emphasized  that  only  the  best 
grapes  could  be  economicaly  handled 
through  the  central  packing  house.  The 
culling  of  much  waste  increased  the  pack¬ 
ing  overhead.  The  season  of  1923  was 
most  favorable  for  trying  out  these  ex¬ 
periments,  as  the  grapes  were  very  firm, 
high  in  sugar  and  of  excellent,  quality. 
The  growers  who  brought  their  grapes  to 
their  respective  packing  houses  took 
much  pride  in  the  venture,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  but  little  waste  had  to  he  culled. 
When  the  grapes  were  brought  to  the 
packing  house  in  the  standard  vineyard 
crate  each  lot  was  weighed  in  and  cred¬ 
ited  to  the  grower  who  grew  them.  Each 
lot  was  kept  intact,  and  the  packing  out 
was  done  in  order  of  their  receipt,  ex¬ 
cept  that  occasionally  it  was  found  de¬ 
sirable  to  work  over  a  lot  that  was  keep¬ 
ing  poorly.  It  was  possible  to  wilt  all, 
hence  full  weight  could  be  got  into  the 
package,  thus  insuring  a  full  basket  on 
arrival  at  destination.  The  packing  was 
done  by  experienced  women  who  had  in 
previous  years  packed  for  individual 
growers.  From  10  to  20  were  employed 
at  each  house,  while  men  workers  attend¬ 
ed  them,  supplying  them  with  empty  bas¬ 
kets,  full  crates  and  gathering  up  the 
packed  baskets  and  empty  crates.  Thus 
each  basket  was  as  uniformly  packed  as  it 
is  humanly  possible  so  to  do.  The  number 
of  baskets  and  the  amount  of  waste  grapes 
was  then  credited  to  the  grower.  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  management  to  have 
each  grower’s  grapes  packed  without  the 
packers  having  knowledge  of  whose  grapes 
they  were  working  on. 

As  fast  as  the  fruit  was  packed  and 
labeled  it  was  loaded  into  iced  cars  and 
as  soon  as  the  car  was  filled  it  was  sealed 
and  sent  on  its  way  to  market,  subject 
to  the  directions  of  the  general  sales  com¬ 
mittee  which  was  at  all  times  in  close 
touch  with  the  prinicpal  markets. 

Efficient  Work. — That  the  grapes 
packed  under  these  conditions  were 
shipped  to  extreme  distant  points  and  ar- 
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Sow  Burpee’s  Seeds 
and  you  will  see 
How  they  Grow! 

Burpee’*  Annual  i* 

our  Catalog.  It  describes 
Burpee’s  Seeds  with  color 
pictures  of  the  best 
vegetables  and  flowers. 

If  you  are  interested, 
Burpee’*  Annual  will 
be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write  for  your  Annual  today. 

Z. - TEAR  HERE - 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’*  Annual. 

100-11 

Name  - 


GARDEN  BOOK 


should  be  in  every  home 
that  has  a  garden.  It  is  a 
veritable  mine  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  growing  of  Vegetables 
and  Flowers  and  articles  by  leading 
authorities  are  of  absorbing  interest 
as  well  as  practical  value. 

Its  224  pages  contain  hundreds  of 
photo-engravings,  some  in  natural 
color,  showing  the  celebrated  Dreer 
specialties  in  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

We  should  like  you  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
1924  Garden  Book  and  will  send  it  free, 
if  you  will  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


j  HAULERS  race 
!  SEED  BOOK  riuX 

Don’t  order  seeds  until  you  have  read 
our  wonderful  1924  catalog.  Send  a 
postal  for  it  today.  It’s  full  of  up-to- 
date  information  about  all  kinds  of  ] 
vegetableandflowerseeds-.andremem- 
ber  that  all  Maule’s  seeds  are  tested 
for  germination  and  growing  power. 


M aule’s  Success  Tomato  Seeds  have  stood  the  test 
of  time.  Grow  your  own  tomato  plants  this  year. 
Prices  Postpaid 

I6c  packet;  30c  oz.;  50coz.;  $1.50Jflb.;  $5. 001b. 

WIK.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

814  Maule  Bldg.,  Dept.  M.  Pltila.,Pa. 

maule's  seeds 

Once  Grown -Jliways  Grown 


Be  Sure  Your  Clover  is 


Send 

/JtaS  trs, 

A««vai, 
/LATAiog 


American  Grown 

land  check  up  on  these  Field  Seed  Prices. 

’  red  CLOVER  —  Metcalf’s  recleaned, 

1  medium,  guaranteed  American  grown: 

per  bu.  of  60-lb . S1G.50 

ALSIKE— Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per  bu. 

of  60-lb . $1  2.00 

SWEET  CLOVER— Metcalf’s  Scarified 
White  Blossom;  perbu.  of  60-lb- SI  2.00 
TIMOTHY —Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per 
bu.  of  45-lb . $4.70 

Otlier  Metcall  Specials: 

include  Telephone,  Alderman  and  Thomas  I.axton 
Pens,  Alberta  Cluster  Oats  and  recleaned  Timothy 
and  Alsike,  Alslke. 

Bags  free  — freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs. 

Wr  e  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  value,  quality 
and  service  offered  you  in  field  seeds  and  farm  supplies 
bv  the  mail  order  department  of  the  Metcalf  storeB. 
■your  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  about  our  responsibility 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  202-204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N .  Y. 


Snnnyside  Strain  MIS  Seed  Potatoes 

Grow  big  crops  of  smooth  white  potatoes.  Selected 
13  years.  Get  our  circular  and  prices  before  you  b tty. 

RiLEY  BROS.  Sunnyside  Farm  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  CO  13  BLEBS 

H.  F.  HUBBS  - _ Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— TRUE  DANISH  BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE  SEED 

Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark.  $2  per  lb.  post¬ 
paid.  C.  J.  Stafford  Route  8  Cortland,  N  »  . 
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Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’Association 
Certifies  KELLYTrees 

Our  new  1924  Catalog  tells  how  60,000 
of  our  large  stock  of  trees  have  a  certified, 
true-to-name  seal  fastened  through  a  limb  to 
stay  there  until  the  tree  bears  true-to-name 
fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Our  1925  plans  have  been  made  fora  still 
larger  amount  of  stock  to  bear  this  seal.  Kelly 
Trees  have  been  the  favorite  stock  of  prom¬ 
inent  fruit  growers  who  have 
gained  confidence  in  our 
true-to-name  guarantee. 

Orders  will  be  booked 
in  order  of  their  receipt  as 
long  as  the  stock  lasts.  Get 
your  order  in  early. 

CAREFUL  HANDLING 

44  years'  nursery  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  the  prop¬ 
er  method  of  handling  young 
trees  so  that  they  reach  you 
in  perfect  condition. 

Send  for  1924  Fruit  Book 

Our  beautiful  1 924  fruit  book 
is  now  ready.  It  tells  how  our 
trees  were  certified  to  be  true-to- 
name.  Send  today  for  your  copy, 
and  be  sure  to  get  your  order  in 
early. 

KellyBros.Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

KELLYS’ 

CeAtiJfacts 

True  to  Nanfe  Fruit  Trees 


Peach  Trees 

We  are  perhaps  the  largest 

growers  of  PeachT rees in  N  ew 
ngland.  Our  seedlings  are 
grown  from  disease-free  seed 
and  budded  from  healthy  stock. 
These  Trees  develop  magnifi¬ 
cent  root  systems  in  our  fertile 
soil.  A  third  of  a  century’s  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  how  to 
grow  Peach  T rees  that  you  can 
depend  upon.  Our  stock  also 
includes  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and 
Cherry  Trees  and  a  variety  of 
Small  Fruits. 

Our  Fruit  Book  will  interest  you.  Write 
for  it  today— free. 

'THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery ,  Established  1890 

Box  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


Peach  Trees 
Cherry  Trees 
Apple  Trees 

Orchardists  and  Planters  send  us  your  list 
of  wants  stating  Quantity,  Age,  Size  and 
Varieties  Wanted  and  we  will  Quote  you 
Special  price ’by  return  Mail,  also  send 
for  1924  catalog  of  Trees  and  Seeds. 

Allen  Nursery  &  Seed  House 

Geneva,  Ohio 


“WE  GROW  EVERYTHING 
UNDER  THE  SUN” 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  write  for  our  BIG  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  and  MONEY  SAVING  PRICES  today  on 
FRUIT.  SHADE,  ORNAMENTAL  and  EVERGREEN  TREES, 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES  and  PERENNIALS. 

EAST  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES  Last  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


450,000  TP  BE 

mrnmmwmm  g  |na  BE  1C 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for 20e 
Catalog  free. West  Hill  N urseries,  Inc. ,  Box  E,  Fredonia,  N .  Y 


fiPAPF  1/INFS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
unHrc.  VHMC.O  new  Washington 

FRUIT  TPFF9  asparagus,  orna- 

rrtUII  I  I*  CEO  MENTAL  SHRUBS,  all 

leading  varieties  of  garden  and  flower 
seeds.  Every  reader  of  the  Kural  New- 
Yorker  should  have  a  copy  of  our  new  catalogue. 

RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO.  Geneva.  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES-BERRIES 

GRAPES— EVERGREENS— F  LOW  E  RING  SHRUBS 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog 
DeBaun  &  Co..  Nurserymen,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 


Budded  Nut  Trees  S 


bearers  of  large,  thin  shelled  nuts.  Catalogue  free. 

INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY  Box  55  Rockport.  Indiana 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 
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333  W.  30th  St  New  York  City 


rived  in  excellent  condition  for  dessert 
purposes  is  the  best  testimonial  of  the  ef- 
ficency  and  practicability  of  the  central 
packing  house  for  the  grading  of  Amer¬ 
ican  grapes  for  special  markets.  The 
buyer  had  but  to  open  one  basket  when 
the  car  was  opened  and  if  this  was  ac¬ 
ceptable  he  could  rest  assured  that  every 
other  package  in  the  car  was  essentially 
of  like  quality.  The  sales  committee  was 
thus  able  to  guarantee  to  their  prospective 
customer  any  car  that  was  packed  in  any 
of  the  houses,  and  feel  assured  that  their 
confidence  had  not  been  misplaced.  It 
has  been  many  years  since  such  a  guar¬ 
antee  had  been  possible. 

Encouraging  Returns. — While  the 
return  to  the  grower  was  considerably 
greater  than  he  received  for  the  12-quart 
shipments,  the  satisfaction  of  proving 
that  table  grapes  could  be  successfully 
packed  in  a  co-operative  way  and  that 
the  markets  appreciated  a  first-quality 
package  of  grapes,  more  than  compensated 
for  the  efforts.  That  there  are  many  kinks 
to  be  yet  straightened  out  before  the  ven¬ 
ture  reaches  its  highest  point  of  efficiency, 
is  undisputed,  but  the  bridge  has  been 
crossed  successfully,  and  the  road  is  now 
comparatively  straight  ahead.  Even 
though  the  packing  house  fruit  brings  no 
more  per  ton  net  than  bulk  grapes,  the 
very  fact  that  this  amount  of  tonnage 
has  been  kept  out  of  the  bulk  market  will 
have  the  tendency  to  maintain  a  more 
satisfactory  price  for  bulk  grapes.  As 
the  association  pack  increases  in  volume 
and  becomes  more  generally  distributed 
the  demand  bids  fair  to  tax  the  capacity 
of  the  packing  houses. 

Only  the  best  fruit,  carefully  picked 
and  handled,  is  fit  to  go  through  the  pack¬ 
ing  house,  hence  the  advent  of  the  central 
packing  house  will  likely  result  in  the 
growing  of  better  grapes.  For  the  average 
grower  who  has  long  felt  that  this  fruit 
has  not  sold  on  its  merits  and  who  has 
taken  a  price  fixed  by  the  poor  quality 
grapes  of  his  neighbor,  the  central  pack¬ 
ing  house  ought  to  appeal,  for  here  qual¬ 
ity  talks.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Vines  Fail  to  Hold  Fruit 

I  have  12  or  15  grapevines.  They  have 
not  been  doing  as  they  ought  to ;  the  fruit 
is  small,  and  before  maturing  most  of 
them  fall  off.  What  is  the  trouble? 
What  kind  of  manure  is  best  suited  for 
grapes?  The  soil  is  heavy  and  mixed 
with  clay.  w.  B.  p. 

Glencarlyn,  Va. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  tell  at  this 
time  just  what  causes  the  fruit  from  these 
vines  to  be  small  and  to  “shell”  before 
maturity.  It  is  suggested  that  possibly 
the  vines  have  been  under-pruned ;  in 
other  words,  too  many  fruit  buds  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  left.  The  remedy  for  this 
condition,  of  course,  is  closer  or  shorter 
pruning.  One  of  the  mildews  may  cause 
the  shelling,  although  this  does  not  usu¬ 
ally  result  until  the  berries  are  nearly 
full  grown.  If  any  disease  contributes  to 
the  trouble  in  this  instance  the  remedy  is 
simple;  one  or  more  sprayings  with  a 
4-4-50  Bordeaux  will  in  most  cases  con¬ 
trol.  This  formula  calls  for  4  lbs.  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphate,  4  lbs.  of  lime  in  50  gallons 
of  water. 

We  have  found  that  nitrate  of  soda  at 
the  rate  of  250  lbs.  per  acre  contributes 
greatly  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
grapes.  It  is  not  proven  that  any  one 
animal  manure  is  superior  to  another  for 
the  vine.  It  is  easily  possible  to  bring 
about  excessive  wood  growth  through  the 
use  of  cow,  horse  or  poultry  manure.  In 
the  commercial  grape  centers  the  vine- 
yardist  usually  does  not  suffer  from  an 
over-production  of  cane,  but  rather  the  re¬ 
verse.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Honey  Vinegar 

One  of  our  Ohio  readers  tells  us  of  a 
factory  located  at  Alliance,  O.,  which  is 
known  for  the  production  of  honey  vine¬ 
gar.  It  has  long  been  known  that  it  is 
possible  to  produce  a  powerful  liquor 
from  honey.  This  is  known  as  metheglin, 
and  it  has  the  reputation,  or  used  to  have, 
of  killing  at  40  rods,  which  in  the  old 
days  was  the  limit  for  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages.  A  good  vinegar  can  be  made,  of 
course,  from  any  substance  which  pro¬ 
duces  alcohol,  and  the  quality  of  vinegar 
made  from  honey  is  said  to  be  quite  su¬ 
perior.  With  the  present  retail  price  of 
honey,  however,  as  compared  with  that  of 
apple  juice,  we  should  not  think  there 
could  be  any  profit  in  the  production  of 
this  honey  vinegar. 
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Top- Dressing 
Talk  No.  8 


Enough  Top-Dressing  to 
Fertilize  25  sq.  ft.  of  Soil 

Try  before  you  buy.  That’s  the  basis  on  which  we 
offer  you  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia-  the 
quick-acting  top-dressing.  Contains  one-third  more 
ammonia  (one-third  more  active  plant  food)  than 
any  other  fertilizer.  Fine  and  dry  and  easy  to 
spread.  Gives  every  plant  a  uniform  feeding.  Ap¬ 
ply  a  sample  of  Arcadian  (to  your  slowest  growing- 
crop)  and  note  results.  Send  for  sample  now. 


You’ll  Find  These  Bulletins  Helpful 

When  writing  for  your  sample  of  Arcadian,  tell 
us  in  what  crop  (or  crops)  you’re  interested.  We’ll 
send  you  free  bulletins  showing  how  to  increase 
these  crops.  These  bulletins  were  prepared  by 
foremost  authorities  and  they’re  full  of  sound  in¬ 
formation  for  farmers,  vegetable  growers  and  fruit 
growers.  Write  to  our  nearest  office  today  for 
sample  and  bulletins. 

The  Company 

Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Berkeley,  Cal.  Medina,  Ohio 


I  The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am  I 
especially  interested  in  .  .  ^  ..  ~ ....  ......  _  | 


*  "  (Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

|  Name  . 

.  Address .  . 


ROSES,  VINES,  BERRIES,  SHRUBS 

We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  just  what 
you  order  and  guarantee  them  to  be  healthy 
and  true  to  name— we  sell  direct  from  our  41.0- 
acre  Nursery  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit. 
That's  why  Maloney  customers  get  better  trees  at 
such  exceptionally  low  price.  Send  today  for  our 
big  Descriptive  Catalog.  It  tells  just  the  things 
you  should  know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much 
valuable  information  on  planting  and  the  care  of 
fruit  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  roses  and  berries. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalogne. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 

39  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

We're  responsible;  look  up  our  rating.  Dansville 
Pioneer  Nurseries. 


Concord 

Agawam 


Niagara 

Worden 


Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  tor  ten  times  their  cost. 
A  __  ....  —  Large  amber-red  berries  on  big  bunches. 

Agawam  very  awee*.  Esch  20c;  12.  *1.75;  100.  *12. 

Beat  known  grape.  Sure  to  succeed  F:ne 
for  grape  juice.  15c;  12,  *1 .50;  100.  *10. 
(White  Concord).  Best  greenish-white 
grape  grown  Each  20c;  12,  *1.75;  100,  *12. 
Large  black  berries.  Bunches  big.  Extra 
early,  hardy,  sweet.  20c;  12,  *1.75;  100,  *12, 
Strong,  well-rooted  vines  AWT  V  l»gn 
Set  of  four  boat  varieties 

Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Concord 

Niagara 

Worden 


Illustrated  description  tell¬ 
ing  you  bow  to  build  thia 
beautiful  and  usefuL 

GRAPE  ARBOR 

and  illustrated  seed  and 
nursery  catalog  free  with 
every  order. _ 


The  Templin-Crockett-Bradley  Co. 

5724- Detroit  Ave,,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nukserv  to  you^ 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot,  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry.  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grapevines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  B«x  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


AppleTrees 

All  of  the  leading  varieties  one  and  two-year-old  at  pre¬ 
war  prices.  Write  for  our  special  planters  wholesale 
descriptive  price  list.  It  will  save  you  big  money.  Three 
sample  trees,  your  selection  of  varieties,  on  receipt  of  ft. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES  Princess  Anne.  Md. 


TREES 


Grow  more  fruit.  Increase  your  income.  Im¬ 
prove  your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Free 
catalogue.  Ml'I'CHELI/S  NFUSl'HY,  Beverly,  Obi. 


ODD  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock— None 
Better— 54  years  selling  good 
if  seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
p.  Prices  below  all  others.  Extra 
lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  catalogne  has  over 
700  pictures  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  HI. 


For$l  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  Eastern  Meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society 

Naturally  enough,  since  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  a  greater  percentage  of  the  fruit 
is  packed  in  fancy  packages  for  dessert 
and  special  markets  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  State,  methods  of  packing, 
shipping,  and  marketing  should  have  been 
considered  more  in  detail  at  the  Eastern 
meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society  held  at  Poughkeepsie,  February 
27.  2S  and  29,  than  at  its  Western  meet¬ 
ing  at  Rochester.  That  there  is  no  cause 
for  complaint  on  this  score  is  evidenced 
by  not  only  the  program  but  also  by  the 
resolution  offered  by  a  member  requesting 
a  law  that  nothing  smaller  or  poorer  than 
214  in.  “A”  grade  apples  be  marketed. 
The  resolution  was  modified  in  committee 
and  laid  on  the  table  by  the  society,  but 
the  trend  of  thought  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  is  thereby  indicated,  that  none  but 
first-class,  properly  packed  fruit  should 
be  offered  to  the  consumer. 

Several  times  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  what  was  the  best  thing  that  the 
society  could  recommend  and  foster  that 
would  put  apple  marketing  on  a  surer 
profit  basis  and  each  time  by  almost  com¬ 
mon  consent  the  answers  were  something 
like  this :  "Find  out  what  the  consumer 
wants  and  give  it  to  him.”  It  was  pointed 
out  that  manufacturing  concerns  do  not 
first  manufacture  their  products  and  then 
offer  them  for  sale,  but  rather  either 
recognize  or  create  the  demand  for  them 
and  then  manufacture  them  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  the  demand.  In  the 
orchard  game  the  process  is  more  often 
reversed. 

It  was  felt  that  the  consumer  desired 
an  honest  pack  of  good  quality  fruit, 
the  face  of  the  package  being  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  pack.  The  sale  of  the  lower 
grades  of  fruit  at  a  loss,  it  was  pointed 
out,  not  only  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the 
grower  through  the  poor  prices  received 
but  also  through  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
market  for  the  better  grades.  Cull  piles 
should  be  larger,  and  more  facilities 
should  be  offered  for  turning  inferior  stock 
into  apple  juice  and  other  by-products. 

Advertising  came  in  for  its  share  of 
attention,  of  course,  but  the  main  effort 
was  expended  upon  getting  something 
worth  advertising.  The  importance  and 
widespread  following  of  apple  week  was 
brought  to  the  .society  in  a  graphic  and 
clever  way  by  a  representative  of  the 
International  Apple  Shippers’  Association, 
who  remarked  that  the  advertising  done 
for  apple  week  went  so  far  as  to  try  to 
convince  young  ladies  that  one  apple  a 
day  would  give  them  pearly  teeth,  pink 
cheeks,  and  curly  hair,  and  that  two 
apples  a  day  would  guarantee  a  per¬ 
manent  wave!  The  Eastern  States  Apple 
Exposition,  held  last  November  in  New 
York,  was  shown  to  have  been  of  first 
importance  in  an  advertising  way  but 
that  much  of  the  effort  and  good  will 
would  be  lost  if  the  activity  was  not 
continued  again  another  year.  One  of 
the  lessons  from  the  show  was  the  inad¬ 
visability  of  the  use  of  the  barrel  for  ten¬ 
der  varieties  of  apples.  McIntosh  and 
Northern  Spy  were  especially  mentioned 
in  this  reaard.  Moreover,  it  was  said, 
the  exposition  was  worth  all  that  it  had 
cost  in  that  it  showed  how  different  the 
apples  looked  coming  out  of  a  barrel 
than  when  going  in.  Too  much  pressure 
was  one  of  the  more  common  faults 
though  lack  of  uniformity  in  grading  and 
poor  run  of  fruit  were  others.  Yet  the 
honesty  and  standardization  of  packs 
must  have  increased  greatly,  since  one 
speaker  said  15  years  ago  only  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  fruit  sales  were  on  an  I .  O.  E. 
basis  while  today  85  to  90  per  cent  are 
made  on  those  terms. 

The  more  technical  part  of  the  program 
was  interesting  and  full  of  discussion. 
It  was  recommended  that  dusting  be 
done  "against  the  drift”  and  when  condi¬ 
tions  were  dry.  Dusting  should  be  done 
before  rains,  especially  when  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  control  scab.  Dil  sprats 
were  again  recommended  on  old  trees  in 
cases  where  scale  could  not  be  controlled 
by  lime-sulphur,  but  warning  was  given 
against  continued  use.  The  co-opera¬ 
tion- of  the  growers  was  solicited  in  an 
effort  to  erect  a  barrier  against  the  Gypsy 
moth,  which  has  already  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  New  York,  by  getting  rid  of  ne¬ 
glected  orchards  and  other  harboring 
places  and  traveling  points  for  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  insect  so  that  it  would  not 
become  established  in  the  fastnesses  ot 
the  Adirondack  or  Catskill  Mountains. 

Pear  thrips  and  pear  psylla  received 
considerable  attention,  a  suggested  sched¬ 
ule  for  pear  spraying  being  outlined 
which  runs  something  as  follows:  (I) 
Miscible  oil  5  gallons,  nicotine  sulphate 
1  pint,  water  to  make  100  gallons,  ap¬ 
plied  early  in  the  Spring  when  the  adult 
thrips  first  appear  on  the  buds;  (-)  lime- 
sulphur  11  gallons,  water  to  make  100 
gallons,  applied  when  the  blossom  buds 
separate  in  the  cluster;  (3)  arsenate  of 
lead  2V->  lbs.,  nicotine  sulphate  1  pint, 
either  in  Bordeaux  2-40-100  or  in  the 
recent  "Dry  Mix,”  just  after  the  petals 
fall;  (4)  two  weeks  after  the  petals  tall 
or  in  the  Summer  when  psylla  become 
abundant  the  preceding  spray  applied  as 
an  emergency  measure.  Nicotine  dust 
was  decllred  to  be  effective  in  killing 

adTheP5mosaic  situation  in  red  rasp¬ 
berries  appeared  to  be  clearing  up  rap¬ 
idly,  for  it  was  announced  that  by 
(Continued  on  Page  402) 


Celery  in  Level  Ground 

Wm.  Perkins  recently  gave  u.s  his  meth¬ 
od  for  planting  celery.  Do  we  understand 
him  to  say  he  makes  no  furrow  or  de¬ 
pression  or  trench  in  the  soil  when  he 
sets  the  plants?  W.  A.  B. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

That’s  just  what  I  said,  and  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons :  If  the  celery  is  set  ou 
level  ground  it  is  much  easier  to  work  it 
immediately  after  setting  without  cover¬ 
ing  up  the  hearts.  If  it  is  set  in  a  trench 
or  furrow  the  roots  are  too  near  the  sub¬ 
soil;  if  a  hard  rain  comes  before  the 
plants  get  started,  the  soil  is  washed 
over  the  hearts,  which  will  kill  it,  and  it 
is  much  more  trouble  to  cultivate  in  a 
trench,  as  the  cultivator  teeth  will  occa¬ 
sionally  knock  the  soil  down  over  the 
plants,  and  one  will  have  to  stop  con¬ 
tinually  to  uncover,  or  have  someone  to 
follow  on  behind  and  do  it.  w.  P. 
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SEED 

CORN 


NORTHERN  grown,  acclimated,  especially  adapted  to  the 
Northern,  Middle  and  New  England  States.  Average 
germination  all  lots  tested  to  date  above  90%.  THE 
SEED  CORN  SITUATION  IS  SERIOUS  THIS  YEAR. 
PLANT  ONLY  CORN  OF  HIGH  GERMINATION.  WE 
CAN  SUPPLY  IT. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint. 
Luce’s  Favorite. 

Gold  Nugget  Flint. 

Drought  Proof. 

Big  Red  Dent. 

Early  Yellow  Dent. 

Improved  Learning. 

Mammoth  White  Dent. 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent. 

Send  today  for 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog. 

10  Samples  Dibble's  Farm  seed  for  testing  and 
Special  Price  List  giving  Freight  paid  Prices  FREE 

Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  N°nY.oyeBoFxalB: 

HEADQUARTERS 

For  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes/ 


Everybody 

Knows 


Grows 


Vegetable 
Grass  and 
Flower 
Seeds 


The  good  old 
reliable  New  England  quality  seeds. 
Known  by  their  deeds,  their  prolific  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Sold  without  premiums.  Their 
quality  alone  occasions  the  enormous  de¬ 
mand. 

72  pages  of  our  profusely  illustrated  130-page 
1924  Year  Book  is  devoted  to  careful  detailed 
description  and  price*  of  Ross  Seeds. 

You  will  surely  find  just  what  you  want. 
Write  for  pour  free  copy  today.  Order  soon. 
Have  your  seeds  in  hand  just  when  yeu  want 
them.  Avoid  Spring  shipping  delays. 

Ross  Brothers  Company 

Worcester,  Mass.  am) 


EURE 

Ensilage,  Corn 


Never  equalled  or  excelled  in  m’© 
38  years.  50c.  M  pk. ;  90c.  pk. :  $3.00 
per  bu.  $2.75  per  bu.  in  lots  10  bu. 
or  more.  Hand  picked  a  little  higher. 

ROSS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Worcester,  Mast. 


0UTY1ELD  ORDINARY  STOCK 

Grown  in  the  famous  Ohio  River  valley— 
“where  trees  grow  better  and  yields  are 
more.”  Delivered  to  you  safely.  As  hardy 
and  diseaBe-resistant  as  plants  can  be. 
Guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

Illustration  shows  one  of  the 
•  exclusive  Keystone  fruits,  the 

wonderful  Keystone  Apple— a 
tremendous  producer — fine 
keeper — unequalled  flavor. 
Send  for  big  free  catalog 
describing  Keystone  better 
—  quality  fruit  trees,  orna¬ 

mentals,  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Keystone  State  Nurseries 
Dept.  75  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  /  j 


THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 

The  biggest  profit  crop  you 
con  rr.ise.  We  have  some  of 
the  finest  strains  of  Telephone, 
Alderman.  Thomas  3>axton, 
and  Grad  us.  Atti  v  (t7  7C 
Per  bushel  of  56  lbs. . ..  vlINLI  yi»iD 
Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  sta 
tion  on  3  bushels  or  over.  Don’t  buy  cheap  seed 
We  have  the  best  stocks  grown.  Order  now 
,  before  stocks  are  exhausted.  Also  write  for  low 
prices  on  best  grass  seeds. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

202  W.  Genesee  Street  -  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Fulwood’s  Frost  Proof  plants  will  produce  headed 
cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home  grown  plants 
and  will  stand  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  above  zero 
without  injury.  I  have  twenty  million  now  ready. 
Varieties:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Succession  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices 
by  express,  any  quantity,  *2.00  per  1000.  By  parcel  post, 
postpaid,  200  for  *1.00;  500  for  *1.75;  1,000  for  *3.00. 
First  class  plants  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  -  Tifton.  Ga. 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

Field  hardened,  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home¬ 
grown  plants,  and  will  head  four  weeks  earlier. 
Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Prices: 
200  for  $1.00;  500  for  $1.75;  1000  for  $3.00.  Postpaid. 
By  Express:  $2.00  per  1000  any  quantity.  Other 
Plants  in  season,  write  for  price  list. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY 

ALBANY.  GA. 

FROST-PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

EARLY  JERSEY.  CHARLESTON  WAKEFIELD,  FLAT  0UTCH. 
COPENHAGEN  MARKET  and  SUCCESSION.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment  of  fine  plants.  TOMATO  PLANTS.  EARLIANA,  RED 
FIELD  BEAUTY,  LIVINGSTON  GLOBE  and  GREATER  BALTI¬ 
MORE.  Postpaid,  250  for  $1;  500  for1  $1.60;  1.000 
for  $3.  Express  Collect,  $1.50  per  1,000. 

TIFTON  POTATO  COMPANY,  Inc.  Tifton,  Georgia 

on  nnn  nnn  Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants,  T o- 
lUjVUu^UUU  mato.  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants 

Leading  varieties,  labeled,  postpaid.  200,  75c;  500,  $1 .50; 
1,000,  $2.50.  Express,  1,000,  S2;  5,000,  S8.  Order  today. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Omega  Plant  Company  Omega,  Georgia 

MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB 
ROOTS.  BLACKBERRY,  DEWBERRY.  RASPBERRY  and  STRAW 
BERRY  PLANTS.  GRAPE  VINES,  CALIF.  PRIVET.  SWEETS 
and  COBBLERS  SEED  POTATOES.  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  Send 
for  your  copy.  It’s  free,  M.  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

l-yr. -old  Washington,  $15  per  1,000,  Readme  Giant, 
l-yr.-old,  $10  1,000.  Charles  Willett.  Concord  Jet.,  Mas*. 

COPENHAGEN  SEEDS 

Finest  quality.  Immediate  deiivary.  Six  packages,  60c. 
Address  CHILSON,  Woodmont  Road,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


Certified  Mancha — Midwest— Inoculation  Dirt. 

C.  B.  NEWTON  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


man’s  Seed  Oats 


€« 


SEVEN  proven  varieties.  All  thoroughly  cleaned,  sound  and  free 
from  stain.  Sold  under  Money-back  Guarantee.  Bags  tree. 
Freight  paid  to  stations  in  near-by  States.  Allowance  made  on  more 
distant  stations. 

“SHADELAND  ECLIPSE”  (Side  Oats)  Tremendous  yields  on  large -acreage.  Our 
Seed  comes  from  Oregon  and  Washington  where  Oats  do  best.  Early.  A  vigorous 
grower— strong,  stiff  straw  and  stands  up  well  in  bad  weather.  We  have  limited 
quantity  only. 

“SHADELAND  TRIUMPH”  (Side  Oat)  Another  grand  Oats  originated  on  Shadeland  Farms, 
Oregon  Originator  says  it  “matures  earlier  than  any  Oat  we  have  ever  grown.  Itisagood  Oat 
for  wet  land,  stands  up  well,  has  heavy  foliage  and  a  strong  stem.  Does  well  on  dry  soil,  too. 
Large,  fine  white  grains. 

“IMPROVED  WHITE  RUSSIAN”  (Side  Oats)-a  standard  heavy-yielding  variety.  Our  stock 
comes  direct  from  growers  in  North  Dakota.  Ripens  mid-season.  Grains  aie  plump,  well-filled 
and  heavy.  Straw,  strong  and  stiff. 

“SWEDISH  SELECT”  (Tree  Oats).  A  mighty  good  variety  at  a  low  price 
docs  well  on  dry  upland  soils  where  some  Oats  will  not  succeed. 

CATALOG  and  SAMPLES -FREE 

Tell  us  what  crops  interest  you  ;  we’ll  send  Samples. 


A  reliable  yielder — 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 


Box  15-L  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


"SHADELAND  CLIMAX”— not  only  a  prize  winner,  but  a  heavy 
yielding  kind,  too. 

Most  popular  Oats  we  have  ever  handled.  Grains,  white,  plump 
and  heavy.  Stiff  straw.  As  nearly  rust-proof  as  any  Oats  we  know 
Ripens  very  early.  Write  for  prices. 
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GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES,  CURRANTS 


Headquarters  for — 

S  Ever-Bearing 

trawberries 


Get  New  England 
frown  plante  al¬ 
ready  acclimated 
to  the  cold. 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.,  catalog 

“  Longmeadow  ”  Springfield,  Mass. 


Berry  Plants 

We  have  grown  and  sold 
plante  to  the  public  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Have  1400  Acres 
open  which  to  grow  them.  Centrally  Located. 
Ship  promptly.  Our  stock  Is  rellabla  and  ae 
good  as  money  can  buy,  hardy,  healthy  and 
true  to  name.  We  are  nurserymen  and  grow 
all  kinds  of  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees  and  Vines. 
We  have  m  new  seedling  8trawberry,  very 
promising.  We  will  send  you  three  plants  to 
test,  along  with  our  new  Catalogue.  have  a 
FREE  Copy  for  You. 

W.  N.Scarff&Sons,  New  Carliile.Ohio 


s 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  “EM’ 


TRAWBERRIES 

TOWNSEND'S  cX  Catalog  Now  Ready 

’  America's  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fullydescribes  aud  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  blackberries.  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25  %  to  50% 
on  every  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants  sale 

My  16th  Annual  Catalog  will  still  tell  you  about 
“Horsey”  the  great  “Early  Berry,  ”  also  35 
other  varieties.  Asparagus  roots,  Horseradish, 
Raspberry  plants.  Lucretia  Dewberry  plants,  etc. 
Address,  J.  Keifford  Hall,  R  2,  Reids  Grove,  Md. 


Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

Leaf'/ng  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb' 
Horseradish  roots; Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Tomato, 
Egg  Plant,  Beet,  Onion,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  other 
vegetable  plants;  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock, 
Canterbury  Beils,  Phlox,  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia, 
Snapdragon  and  other  Perennial  and  Annual  flower 
plants;  Dahlia,  Gladioli,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


THERE  IS  A  REASON.  Be  ore  placing  orders  get  our 

Truth  About  STR.A\VBER.RIES 


$2.50  &  up  per  1,000.  THE  RAYNER  BOYS.Idlewild  Farms,  Salisbury,  Md 


Choice  STRAWBERRY  Plants  All  standard  va¬ 
rieties.  Guaranteed  first  class  or  money  refunded. 
Catalogue.  Mrs.  Filena  Woolf,  Dept.  H,  Allegan,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Everbearing  varieties. 

Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PERKY,  Georgetown.  J>el. 


STRAWBERRIES  25%  OFF 

Prices  slashed  on  Raspberry ,  Blackberry  and  Grape 
plants.  Stock  guaranteed,  30th  year.  Catalog  free. 

J,  N  Rokely  &  Sou  R.  10  Bridgman,  Mich. 


WELL  BOOTED  2-Year  P  LASTS 

Wilder  Currant,  25— $1.50  ;  50— $2.50;  100— $4.  Concord, 
Moore’s  Early,  Diamond  Grapes.  25— $2;  60— $8  :  loo— $5 
by  Parcel  Post.  Chna.  Klack  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  20-yage  illustrated 
catalog  of  125  magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y, 


36  Mixed  Bulbs,  6  colors . $1.00 

42  Fancy,  10  colors  .  3.00 

Guaranteed  to  blossom. 

Colored  Gladiolus  Book,  with  cultural  directions,  FREE 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  Guarant-tested  Bulbs,  Box  12,  West  Medway,  Mass. 


ii/r  DA  IOC  PI  mini  HO  too  varieties.  Better  have  our 
Wt  nAlot  ULAUIULUo  list.  Small  orders  get  atten¬ 
tion.  E.  N.  TILTON  -  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

ri  A  niAT  I  DAHLIAS  50  mix  Blooming  size  bulbs. 
Ill  .A  1)11  II. I  Dollar,  prepaid.  Write  for  catalogue. 

VIUni/lVMJl  w  H  Toppjn  Merchantvllle,  N.  J. 

7 n|j;„l„„  D..lho  **  00  Dahlias,  Cannas.  Circular 

/U  UiaQIOlUS  QUIDS  A.  SHERMAN.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 


Lily  White,  Le  Marechal  Foeh  (Pink).  Plant- 
I  ing  stock.  Blooming  size,  2c  each.  Send 
number  wanted.  You  can  pay  after  delivery. 
ALBERT  EASTON  -  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Prolit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Onions  From  Sets 

I  am  in  need  of  a  little  advice  on  grow¬ 
ing  onions  from  sets.  I  have  often  had 
the  top  onions  in  the  garden  but  would 
like  to  know  if  it  is  practical  to  grow  the 
larger  market  onions  from  sets?  What 
is  the  best  variety,  how  much  and  what 
kind  of  fertilizer  do  they  require  per 
acre?  How  many  bushels  of  sets  are 
required  to  plant  an  acre?  w.  x.  c. 

A  great  many  onion  growers,  especially 
in  South  Jersey,  grow  a  large  acreage  of 
onions  from  sets.  Onions  grown  from 
sets  mature  earlier  than  from  seed  and 
usually  bring  more  money.  Southport 
Yellow  Globe  or  Ebenezer  are  among  the 
best  varieties.  If  ground  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  half  ton  of  4-6-S  fertilizer  will  do, 
if  not,  use  one  ton  to  acre.  Broadcast 
after  plowing  and  harrow  in.  It  will  take 
about  10  bushels  of  sets  to  acre. 

Plant  sets  as  early  as  you  can  work 
the  ground.  Some  pull  onions  as  soon  as 
the  tops  begin  to  fall  down,  especially  if 
prices  are  high,  others  let  tops  become 
ripe  before  pulling.  They  will  keep  better 
through  Winter  if  ripe  when  pulled. 

w.  p. 


Raising  Pickles 

I  would  like  to  raise  pickles  on  clay 
soil,  that  has  been  heavily  manured  with 
chicken  manure  only.  Will  you  tell  me 
what  to  put  on  this  land  so  they  will 
not  run  to  all  vine,  and  no  pickles?  I 
have  two  acres  that  I  expect  to  put  into 
pickles.  This  is  my  first  attempt  to  raise 
anything  to  sell.  Cleveland  is  our  mar¬ 
ket.  What  variety  would  you  suggest — 
early  or  late  pickles?  N.  o. 

One  ton  per  acre  of.  acid_  phosphate  is 
all  that  is  needed  for  this  soil  to  grow 
pickles.  Broadcast  and  harrow  in  after 
plowing  ground.  Plant  hills  six  ft.  apart 
each  way. 

Put  10  to  12  seeds  in  each  hill,  to  make 
sure  of  a  good  stand,  thin  to  four  plants 
after  well  established.  Late  pickles  are 
in  best  demand.  About  the  best  varieties 
are  Perfect  Jersey  Pickle  or  Green  Pro¬ 
lific  or  Boston.  After  pickles  are  desired 
size,  be  sure  to  cut  them  every  day  when 
vines  are  dry.  If  striped  bugs  appear 
dust  dry  wood  ashes  on  vines  when  dew 
is  on.  Spray  once  a  week  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  to  prevent  blight.  w.  p. 


Lime  with  Green  Manure  in  Vineyard 

I  have  a  run-down  field  which  I  would 
like  to  bring  back  and  set  to  Worden 
grapes.  Half  of  this  field  is  a  nice  loam, 
and  the  other  half  is  sandy  gravel.  Which 
is  the  poorer?  I  expect  to  sow  oats  and 
Canada  peas  this  Spring,  to  plow  under. 
Will  lime  work  on  gravel?,  I  am  asking 
this  because  some  time  ago  an  old-time 
farmer  told  me  that  gravel  does  not  re¬ 
quire  lime.  b.  o. 

In  our  experiments  with  the  use  of 
lime  for  green  manure  crops  in  the  estab¬ 
lished  vineyard  we  have  found  that  the 
clovers  and  Hairy  vetch  respond  to  lim¬ 
ing  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  do  the 
same  plants  on  the  heavier  soil  types. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  lime  origi¬ 
nally  in  this  gravelly  loam  soil  has  leached 
out  and  into  the  soil  of  the  lower  lying 
heavier  soil.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  which 
is  the  poorer  of  the  two  soil  types  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  the  previous  cropping,  together  with 
the  manuring  and  fertilization,  must  be 
considered.  The  loam  soil  would  probab¬ 
ly  be  the  one  to  deteriorate  the  slowest 
under  like  cropping  and  fertilization. 

F.  E.  G. 


Poor  Eastern  Apples 

I  read  the  article  by  iS.  P.  Hollister 
about  apples,  page  207 ;  it  seems  to  me 
he  has  not  gone  far  enough.  I  have  tried 
three  times  to  get  apples  that  were  hon¬ 
est,  and  three  times  have  failed.  No.  1 
was  from  up-(State  (in  Jefferson  County). 
The  top  and  bottom  of  barrels  were  fine, 
large  apples ;  middle  were  fine  small 
runts.  No.  2  were  from  Connecticut,  near 
New  Haven  ;  they  were — well,  the  least 
said  the  better.  No.  3  were  again  fine 
top  and  bottom,  but  Lord  deliver  us  from 
the  middle !  I  paid  the  farmer’s  price 
each  time  on  his  promise  to  send  me  noth¬ 
ing  but  No.  1  apples,  and  also  paid  the 
freight. 

I  do  not  want  the  idea  that  there  are 
no  good  apples  grown  in  the  East,  for 
there  are,  but  the  farmer  thinks  only  of 
the  dollar,  and  not  of  a  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  who  will  buy  again  and  send  his 
friends  to  buy.  When  the  farmer  thinks 
of  the  future  and  less  of  the  almighty 
dollar  he  will  find  he  will  be  having  more 
of  the  dollars  and  satisfied  customers  than 
he  now  has.  The  past  three  years  I  have 
bought  Western  apples,  and  I  find  them 
select,  nicely  packed  and  uniform  in  size, 
and  the  price  is  low,  compared  to  the 
Eastern  apples  I  have  bought. 

Long  Island.  H.  e.  westonl 


- - - 

One  of  the  Things  Mr.  Royster 
Discovered  About  the 
Feeding  of  Crops 

Cared  Fertilizer  Has  Increased  Farmers’ 

Earnings 

Haven’t  you  heard  about  the  more  thorough  and  scientific  feeding 
for  plants — hastening  maturity  and  helping  to  grow  crops  that 
bring  higher  prices?  Everywhere  you  find  farmers  talking  about 
the  remarkable  results  through  the  use  of  Royster’s  Cured 
Fertilizer. 

Why  Cured  Fertilizer  Grows  Better  Crops 

Mr.  Royster  discovered  that  by  aging  or  curing  fertilizer  for 
four  to  six  months  he  could  increase  its  value  as  a  plant-food. 

He  found  that  this  curing  brought  about  a  certain  chemical  action 
which  prepared  the  fertilizer  for  the  use  of  crops  and  made  food 
elements  available  at  the  very  time  they  are  needed. 

Why  Mr.  Royster  can  Cure  His  Fertilizer 

Naturally  it  requires  vast  quantities  of  material  in  order  to 
anticipate  a  season’s  supply,  half  a  year  before  it  is  needed.  (This 
half  year  representing  the  aging  period).  It  also  requires  strong 
financial  resources.  Thus; — only  a  company  like  Royster’s  can 
offer  this  improved  type  of  fertilizer. 

Look  for  the  Name  on  the  Bag 

Don’t  guess  about  fertilizer.  Look  for  the  name  “Royster's” 
and  \noiv  that  your  crops  will  he  well  fed — for  the  sake  of  greater 
earnings. 

F.  S.  Royster  (T  k.  Baltimore! 

Guano  Co.  **  1  -  V  /  K  m  Md. 

ROYSTER 

rfe/d  Tested  fertilizers 

\ r 


“LOVETT’S  FOR  SMALL  FRUITS" 

Sturdy  Plants  of  Quality  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Grapevines  of  bearing  age— all  the 
worth-while  kinds  among  fruits  for 
the  home  garden.  The  plants  we 
offer  are  exceptional — they  have 
the  roots,  the  age,  the  stamina  to 
bear  the  crops  j  ou  desire. 


46th  Annual  Catalog 

awaits  your  request.  Offers  the 
choicest  sorts  of  Small  Fruits. 
Old-fashioned  Hardy  Flowers, 
ROSES— all  at  most  reasonable 
rates. 

Please  ask  for  your  free  copy  TO¬ 
DAY. 


Lovett’s  Nursery  Box  162  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

No  crop  will  give  you  more  money  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 
than  Strawberries.  A  good  profit  is  sure.  A  large  profit  is  possible 
if  you  follow  the  right  methods. 


Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  gives  simple  understandable  infor¬ 
mation  about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries.  It  tells  how 
to  select  and  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 
now  to  cultivate,  what  varieties  to  use,  and  where  to  obtain  good 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Strawberries  are  grown  chiefly  because  they  yield  such  large  and  sure  profits 
but  they  also  are  the  first  crop  to  bring  in  money  in  the  Spring  The  big  lus¬ 
cious  red  beiries  are  favorites  in  the  home  garden,  ami  the  work  can  be  don© 
by  women,  children,  amateurs  as  well  as  commercial  growers. ‘ 


Free- to- all.  Allen  s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  interested.  The  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind— thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 


The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 


72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 


Send  today  for  this  valuable  book,  full  of 
helpful  advice  for  berry  growers — how  to 
prepare  the  ground,  when  to  plant,  how  to 
make  more  money  growing  Berries.  Beau¬ 
tifully  colored  illustrations  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  our  wonderful 
New  Ground  Strawberry  Plants 
the  deep-rooted,  hardy,  healthy 
kind  that  are  sure  to  grow  and  pay 
i  big  profits. 

I  We  will  include  with  your  Berry 
'  Plant  Book  a  package  of  Giant 
'  Trimardeau  Pansy  seeds,  several 
fancy  varieties  without  cost. 

I  BALD  WIN- WHITTEN- ACKERMAN  NURSERIES 


SEED  CORN— 10  Carloads  Ensilage  Seed  quantity 

of  Yellow  Flint.  Samples  and  prices  on  application 
Germination  good.  IIAUItT  YAH,,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


Qumpt  P.lnvor  Cond  Alfalfa,  etc.  Priced  right.  Inocu- 
uneel  UlUVcl  uCCU  latino  Bacteria  for  bushel,  anyle 
gume,  «Oe,  postpaid.  E.  E.  HASH,  I.atty,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

fl*o  Per  1000.  and  u/u  Our  strong,  healthy, 

«p^.OU  tremendou  bearing  plants  guarantee  big 
crop3  of  luscious  berries.  Beatvarieties  for  all  kinds 
of  soils.  Many  new  varieties  such  as  Eaton,  Bun 
Spe  1,  Premi  r.  Marvel  and  Cooper.  The  vmrlds 
greatest  new  Everbearing  Stra. /berry  CHAMPION. 
Fulllineof  Raspberries,  Blackberriesand  Asparagus. 
GLADIOLI— ROSES— ORNAMENTALS 

Greatly  Large  Stock  of  good  f!ranp  Plants 
Reduced  at  $30.00  per  thousand  uraPr  *  if “lS 
Prices.  Beautifulnewcolorcatalog  free*  Write  loaay. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO..  Boil  15  Bridgman, Mick 


SEED 


TIMOTHY 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy, 
99.70#  pure.  $4.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalfe  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Alsike  Mixed,  at  $5.25  per  bu.  of  45  ibe.  Cot¬ 
ton  bags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  Inc. 

202-204  W.  Genesee  St-  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

DflTATnE?- Bhae,  Cobbler,  Green  Mt.,  Russet,  Ohio, 
lU  I  A  I  UCO — Kose,  Spaulding.  Others.  C  FORD,  Fisksrs,  N.». 

A  Inha  QaoH  Rarlpu  New’  heavy  yielding,  heavy  weight 

Hipiid  UCCU  Dal  IBJ  grain.  Thomas  HasIsM,  Hall,  M.V. 
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THE  invisible  ingredient  in 
fertilizers  is — quality. 
You  can’t  see  it,  but  it’s  the 
most  important  thing  fertil¬ 
izers  must  have  for  profitable 
crop-growing.  To  be  sure  of 
getting  it,  buy  the  fertilizers 
bearing  the  “AA  QUALITY” 
Trade  Mark.  It  stands  for  the 
highest  integrity  in  fertilizer 
manufacture,  the  widest  expe¬ 
rience,  the  longest  record  of 
success.  It  is  the  pledge  of 
quality  of  the  greatest  fertilizer 
manufacturing  organization  in 
America. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  CO. 

Offices  in  22  Principal  Cities 


66 


Worth  more  per  dollar  because 
they  produce  more  per  acre 99 


Manaqers 

Wanted 

In  Every  County 

Responsible  man  or  woman  of  ability  to 
work  out  from  own  home,  organize  and 
conduct  co-operative  canning  clubs  and 
demonstrate  and  take  orders  for  the 
famous,  widely-advertised  Virginia  Can 
Sealers  and  refillable  cans  for  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  Right  party  can  easily 
earn  $12  to  $50  a  day.  Ideal  for  man 
and  wife  owning  car.  Only  thoroughly 
responsible,  hustling  workers  need  apply. 
Address  with  bank  and  business  refer¬ 
ences,  Virginia  Can  Co.,  Box  577* f 
Roanoke,  Va. 


The  Eastern  Meeting  of  the  New  York 

State  Horticultural  Society 

(Continued  from  page  400) 
roguing  a  raspberry  plantation  a  25  per¬ 
cent  infestation  had  been  reduced  to  two 
per  cent.  Newman  and  Latham  were 
mentioned  as  two  varieties  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries  deserving  ’  trial,  while  Donboro 
was  brought  out  as  a  variety  which 
though  not  immune  from  mosaic  seemed 
to  be  able  to  mature  its  crop  in  spite  of 
infection. 

There  was  a  most  emphatic  protest 
against  the  wisdom  of  additional  or¬ 
chard  plantings  at  the  present  time,  the 
opinion  being  that  it  was  better  to  take 
care  of  what  was  now  in  existence  be¬ 
fore  starting  any  more  trouble.  A  good 
point  was  made  in  reference  to  the  box 
for  apples  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
while  the  box  was  a  fine  package  for  car- 
lot  shipments  it  was  .unsuited  for  less 
than  carlot  shipments  because  the  apples 
were  apt  to  be  bruised  when  the  boxes 
were  rolled  or  carried  on  the  bulge  in 
short  hauls  with  many  transfers. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  calling  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Eastern  States 
Apple  Exposition,  for  a  new  horticultural 
building  at  Geneva,  and  for  more  strin¬ 
gent  rulings  regarding  the  contents  of 
closed  packages  and  their  method  of  fac¬ 
ing.  Much  interest  was  shown  in  the 
activities  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  fruit  investigations  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley.  There  are  three 
men  located  in  the  valley  undertaking  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  found  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  an  en¬ 
tomologist  and  plant  pathologist  located 
at  Poughkeepsie,  and  a  horticulturist 
located  at  Hudson. 

So  much  for  the  Winter  meeting.  A 
promise  of  great  things  for  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer  was  contained  in  the  acceptance  of 
an  invitation  made  by  Mr.  Clifford  Miller, 
President  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association,  for  the  holding  of  the 
annual  Summer  meeting  in  his  orchard 
at  Claverack.  H.  b.  t. 


SHOES  AT  WHOLESALE 

BUY  direct  from  the  wholesaler!  Send 
today  for  free  catalog  containing  140 
big  savings  in  men’s,  women’s  and 
children’s  shoes  at  99c  and  up. 

EXTRAORDINARY" 

VALUE  ALL 
LEATHER 


Grafting  Grapevines 

I  have  been  interested  in  what  has  been 
published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to 
grafting  grapes.  My  experience  is  that 
the  stock  for  cleft-grafting  should  not  be 
split  with  a  knife,  but  a  very  fine  saw 
should  be  used  instead,  cutting  a.s  deep 
as  scions  enter  the  stock.  Graft  as  low 
as  stock  is  in  good  condition  to  split  viz. 
two  to  five  inches  if  land  is  not  too  moist, 
although  I  have  grafted  with  success  as 
high  as  the  surface  of  the  soil,  then  bank¬ 
ing  the  scions  up  as  high  as  the  top  buds 
the  first  season.  In  fact  all  scions  should 
be  banked  when  first  set  until  a  vigorous 
growth  starts.  Two  years  ago  I  was  at 
the  old  home,  and  the  owner  a  few  days 
before  had  pulled  up  seedling  vines  I  had 
left  there.  I  previously  had  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  grafting  vines  set  the  same 
year.  I  took  up  two  vines  and  two  or 
three  that  had  laid  out  in  the  sun  a  few 
days,  I  cut  two  or  three  vines  into  two 
parts,  also  grafting  the  two  smallest  ones. 

I  think  every  scion  lived  and  all  the  vines 
set  made  a  fine  growth.  I  allowed  two  or 
three  to  bear  a  little  last  season.  One  of 
these  vines  I  grafted  with  scions  that  had 
small  leaves  on  them  cut  same  day  as 
vine  was  set.-  Both  lived  and  grew 
well.  The  dry  vines  were  well  watered 
when  set. 

My  best  success  was  grafting  very 
early  one  Spring  in  a  warm  spell,  al¬ 
though  frost  was  not  all  out  of  the 
ground  when  scions  were  set,  and  it  froze 
up  again.  It  was  perhaps  a  month  be¬ 
fore  other  grapevines  started  any  growth. 
But  taken  as  a  rule  late  grafting  proves 
most  successful  even  after  leaves  have 
started.  Last  season  I  grafted  two  vines 
where  land  was  wet  and  without  drainage, 
and  lost  both.  I  have  used  grafting 
largely  to  test  new  varieties. 

Massachusetts.  H.  o.  mead. 


STEVENS 

Fertilizer  Sower 

Saves  Material— Pays  Its  Way 

Good  distribution  is  assured  with  the 
old  reliable  Stevens— pays  for  itself  in 
fertilizer  saved  and  better  crops.  Force 
feed  prevents  fertilizers  from  clogging  or 
“arching.”  Handles  lime  equally  well. 


Genuine  Good¬ 
year  Welt.  Men’s 

latest  style  Mahog- 
„  any  brown  dress  Ox¬ 
ford  with  uppers  of  hand- 
__  some,  soft,  strong,  calf-finished 

"leather.  Extra  wearing  quality  leather 

soles  and  live,  springy  rubber  heel. 

SIZES :  5  to  1 1,  Widths,  C,  D,  E.  No.  01041. 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE,  if  money  or  check  accompanies 
order;  or  you  can  PAY  POSTMAN  on  delivery  plus 
postage.  Simply  mention  No.  01041,  size  and  width, 
or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  now  wear. 

Money  Back  Promptly  If  Not  Delighted 

Anderson  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  1  B  H 

102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  MO. 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


You  make  money  on  your  No.  1  syrup.  Why  not  use 
Grimm  Utensils  and  make  more  of  the  No.  1  and  more 
money.  We  have  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment. 
Buckets, Covers,Spouts,Tanks,etc., and  can  shipan  Evap1 
orator  and  Arch  within  a  week,  after  receiving  order.  If 
you  need  utensils  please  write  us  for  catalogue  “B,”  stat¬ 
ing  number  of  treesyou  tap.  G-  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  Rutland,  VI. 


NEW  FIRE  LIGHTING  DEVICE 

BURNS  KEROSENE— GAS— Cheaper  and  Quicker  Than  Kindling 

A  newly  invented  fire-lighting  device  is  being  put  on 
the  market  by  the  Woodstock  Fire  Lighter,  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y.,  whicli  is  guaranteed  to  light  any  coal 
or  wood  fire.  Write  to-day  and  find  out  now.  By  help¬ 
ing  to  introduce  this  lighter,  you  can  easily  earn  one 
foryourself.  $4.50  postpaid.  Send  no  money  for 
ten  days  free  trial.  WOODSTOCK  FIRE  LIGHTER, 
Woodstock  New  York 


go  BIGr IVLONTEY  XKT  OO 

$  CANTALOUPE  § 

for  growers  of  GOLDEN  CHAMPLAIN,  world’s  earliest 
melon  (57  days).  Combines  earliness,  fine  quality,  big 
yield  and  hardiness.  Read  reports  of  growers  success  in 
all  States  and  Canada.  To  neglect  this  chance  is  to  cheat 
yourielf;  write  today  for  full  information,  proof  and 
prices  ’on  our  pure  Originators  seed,  men¬ 
tioning  this  paper. 

H.  J.  WALRATH  &  SONS 

RD  No.  1.  CONNEAUT,  OHIO. 


S$ 


$ 

$s 


PLANT  CORTLAND 
APPLE  TREES  NOW 

AND  BE  AHEAD  OF  THE  CROWD 

A  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Price  List  Free. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


S 


AVE  MONEY 

on  Wall  Paper 

by  buying  direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Before 
papering  your  home  send  for  our  free  catalog 
showing  scores  of  artistic  designs.  This  is 
not  the  usual  small  mail  order  catalog  but  a 
large  book,  showing  borders  and  ceilings  as 
well  as  side  walls  at  prices  lower  than  they 
have  been  for  a  long  time.  Write  today,  as 
supply  of  books  is  limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  40  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Stevens  Fertili¬ 
zer  Sower  made 
for  two  horses 
but  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  one 
Sows  in  rows 
or  broadcast. 


Write  for  Free 
Pamphlets 

HAMPSHIRE 

IMPLEMENT 

COMPANY 

Dept.  A 
Hatfield,  Mast. 

Makers  of 
Fertilizer  and 
Lime  Sowers 


Experience  with  Soy  Beans 

I  wish  to  give  an  experience  I  had  a 
few  years  ago  with  Soy  beans  as  a  silage 
crop.  We  had  about  10  acres  fitted  for 
silage  corn,  conditions  as  to  soil,  fertil¬ 
izer.  etc.,  over  the  entire  field  being  about 
equal.  On  one-half  the  field  we  sowed  a 
mixture  of  eight  quarts  of  Soy  beams,  ar¬ 
tificially  inoculated,  and  24  quarts  of 
silage  corn  ;  the  other  half  corn  without 
the  beans.  We  used  a  grain  drill  for 
sowing,  closing  all  but  three  runs ;  mak¬ 
ing  the  rows  about  35  in.  apart.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  during  the  Summer  was  alike  over 
the  entire  field.  We  harvested  the  entire 
crop  with  a  corn  harvester,  cutting  all 
into  the  silo,  putting  that  containing  the 
beans  in  first.  In  the  Winter  after  we 
had  fed  the  upper  part,  and  came  to  the 
silage  containing  the  beans,  we  saw  a 
decided  increase  in  the  production  of  milk, 
at  least  10  per  cent,  all  other  conditions 
as  to  roughage,  grain,  etc.,  being  the 
same.  I  am  sure  we  were  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  the  good  with  no  extra  ex¬ 
pense  .by  sowing  the  beans. 

Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


T.  If.  G. 


Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Certified  Rural,  Russet  and  Irish  Cobblers— yields 
of  300  to  562  bushel  per  acre  for  11  years.  First 
prize  and  sweepstakes  ribbons  at  Cornell  .State  Po¬ 
tato  show,  Feb.  1923  and  1924. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully.N.Y. 


RussetSEEDPOTATOES 


Hill  selected. 

WM.  A.  JONES 


Official  yield  664  bushels 

Truxton,  Cortland  Co., 


N.Y. 


Certified  RUSSET  POTATOES 


High  yielding 
healthy  strain. 
Average  3-yr.  test,  Storrs  station,  294  bushels  per  acre. 
Write  for  price.  F.  S.  Hollenbeck  Tully.N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY 


►I  A LEADING 
LftlV  I  3  VARIETIES 


Write  for  descriptive  catalogue.  Prices  reasonable. 

PINE  WOODS  FARM  Delmar,  Delaware 


TRUTH  ABOUT  STRAWBERRIES 

Also  Strawberry  plants.  Absolutely  FREE.  Get  ’em 
while  tiie  getting  ’■  good, 

THE  RAYNER  BOYS  Idlewild  Farms  Salisbury.  Maryland 


Hardy,  Northern  Grown.  Ten 
best  v  ar  ie  t  i  e  s.  Progressive 
verbearing  Strawberries.  100 — $1.50. 
500 — $4.50;  1,000 — $8  Delivered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free.  Heywood  &  Klimovich,  Central  Square,  N.Y. 


Strawberry  «“*•. 


/VI  •  P|  j*  1*  D„1L-  Twenty-one  named  varie- 

i  hfilfP  dartM  ]  DlllDS  ties,  besides  ruffled,  primu- 
V1IU1LC  uiauiuu  linug  and  nljsed.  Send  for  price 

list  or  send  tl  for  choice  collection  of  30  bulbs. 

Leon  W.  Bishop  -  Brldgewalor,  Now  York 


“How  are  you  feeling,  ol!  man?  in¬ 
quired  the  ward  doctor  of  one  of  his  pa¬ 
tients.  “Not  so  bad,  doctor,”  replied  the 
patient,  “but  my  breathing  troubles  me 
“Well,’  assured  the  doctor,  1 11  see  if  I 
can  stop  that  tomorrow.” — Everybody  s 
Magazine. 


FOR  SALE — “W  ILSON’S”  Soy  Beans  $3.25  Bush. 

Cow  Peas . .  3.35 

Mixed  Cow  Peas .  3.00  “ 

Joseph  E.  Holland  Milford,  Delaware 

If nrl 7ii  Rnnla  S4.sOperlOO. 

MJUZU  rlUUIS  h.  W  Berk  RouleS  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

inicij  PflDDI  cne  2nd  crop.  41.50  bushel. 

Inlon  UUDDLtnO  Robert  E.  Smith,  Nassawadox,  V«. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages . 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Some  Northern  Vermont  Questions 

(Continued  from  page  457) 

Wealthy,  Tolman  and  Scott.  It  would 
be  well  to  avoid  planting  in  the  lowest 
areas,  but  use  the  higher  land  back 
from  the  river  bed.  I  would  advise  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  Spring,  and  unless  there  is 
danger  of  washing,  .  I  would  work  the 
land  the  first  three  or  four  years  after 
having  put  it  in  good  physical  condition. 
If  there  is  resistant  sod,  it  would  be  well 
to  have  the  land  plowed  before  the  plant¬ 
ing  is  made.  It  is  exceedingly  import¬ 
ant  to  discontinue  cultivation  and  re¬ 
frain  from  any  fertilizing  of  the  soil  after 
midsummer;  in  fact,  it  is  better  to  apply 
fertilizers  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
season.  The  cessation  of  growth,  the 
hardening  and  ripening,  and  toughening 
of  the  tissue  for  Winter  is  a  highly  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  lessen  the  possibility  of 
Winter  injury. 

The  everbearing  strawberry  seems  to 
be  somewhat  overpraised  and  over-adver¬ 
tised  and  yet  there  are  several  people  in 
Vermont  who  think  the  Progressive  ever- 
bearing  and  the  Superb  varieties  to  be 
among  the  finest  berries,  and  to  be  equally 
as  good  as  the  Spring  fruiting  varieties. 
Howard  17,  Sample  and  Dunlap  arc  other 
varieties  for  Spring  fruiting  which  do 
well  in  almost  all  sections  of  Vermont. 

With  respect  to  raspberries  would  say 
that  the,  Cuthbert  is  still  the  leading  va¬ 
riety,  and  probably  is  somewhat  prefer¬ 
able  to  Herbert  or  June. 

Among  blackberries  it  appears  Snyder 
is  a  favorite  variety  to  plant  in  cold  sec¬ 
tions.  However.  Blowers  and  Eldorado 
are  as  good  varieties  as  blackberries  go, 
and  are  quite  hardy. 

A  few  varieties  of  pears  are  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  with  no  injury  at  all 
the  usual  Vermont  climate.  At  Burling¬ 
ton  Bartlett,  Howell  and  Anjou  have 
been  entirely  uninjured  during  the  last 
15  years. 

As  to  whether  to  set  out  the  trees  on 
the  north  side  or  south  side  of  the  house, 
it  may  not  matter  greatly,  although  prob¬ 
ably  the  north  side  is  a  little  preferable, 
since  on  extreme  southern  exposures  the 
trees  may  be  somewhat  predisposed  to 
Winter  injury  by  being  warmed  up  too 
much  on  warm  days  in  Winter,  or  warm 
Spring  days  which  are  followed  by  colder 
weather.  it.  E.  C. 


Apple  Shoots  Dying  in  Midsummer 

I  should  like  to  know  what  to  do  with 
a  Maiden  Blush  apple  tree  that  is  10 
years  old.  Last  Summer  and  Fall  its 
twigs  would  die  back  10  or  12  in.,  and 
back  of  that  it  would  put  out  new 
growth.  I  noticed  on  the  trunk  that  the 
bark  is  split  too.  I  thought  that  grubs 
were  working  on  the  roots,  but  after  dig 
ging  around  the  tree  I  could  not  find  any 
grubs.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
do  with  this  tree.  I  lost  a  Siberian  crab 
apple  tree  that  vras  troubled  the  same 

way.  j.  F.  M. 

Butler,  Pa. 

There  are  dozens  of  agents,  any  one  or 
combination  of  which  might  result  in  the 
appearance  described  above.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  impossible  to  diagnose  the  trouble 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  would 
be  well  to  call  in  some  local  expert  to  see 
the  trees.  The  trouble  might  be  caused, 

for  example,  by  a  combination  of  Winter 

injury  and  dry  weather,  the  injury  from 
the  cold  not  becoming  evident  until  a 
period  of  drought  caused  some  of  the 
weakened  shoots  to  succumb.  Likewise 
some  insect  or  fungous  trouble  might  be 
responsible.  Fire-blight,  though  usually 
not  appearing  so  late  in  the  season,  does 
give  this  appearance  when  it  extends  its 
ravages  into  the  Summer.  In  fact  suck¬ 
ing  or  chewing  insects  have  been  known 
to  cause  young  shoots  to  die  in  midsum¬ 
mer.  the  leaf-skeletonizer  being  the  latest 
addition  to  the  list,  which  although  not 
killing  the  twigs  outright  give  them  a 
similar  appearance. 

In  general,  however,  it  can  be  said  that 
trees  are  less  apt  to  be  Winter-injured, 
troubled  by  borers,  infested  with  sucking 
or  chewing  insects,  or  prey  to  other  ills 
if  they  are  in  a  vigorous  condition.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  make  an  effort  at 
clean  cultivation,  at  cutting  out  the  dead 
parts  as  soon  as  they  appear,  at  looking 
the  trunk  over  thoroughly  for  borers,  and 
at  practicing  proper  spraying  methods. 
Very  often  many  troubles  disappear  when 
a  “general  housecleaning'’  is  resorted  to. 

H.  B.  T. 


“Physical  culture  is  awfully  interest¬ 
ing  !”  cried  the  eager  girl  who  had  just 
come  back  from  boarding-school  for  a  va¬ 
cation.  “Look,  papa.  To  develop  the 
arms  I  grasp  this  rod  in  this  way  and 
then  move  it  slowly  from  right  to  left. 
See?”  “Wonderful !”  replied  the  father 
in  admiration.  “What  extraordinary 
things  teachers  have  discovered '.  If  you 
had  a  bundle  of  straw  at  the  end  of  that 
rod  you’d  be  sweeping.”  —  Everybody’s 
Magazine, 


Check  these  advanced  features 
of  the  True  Blue  Oakland 


jf  Plenty  of  power  —  for 
hills,  mud  and  sand,  a 
new  smoothness,  and 
a  wonderful  economy 
—  these  things  make 
Oakland’ s  six  -  cylinder 
engine,  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  construction,  ideal 
for  country  driving. 


2 


Four-wheel  brakes  — 
simple,  long-wearing, 
and  easily  adjusted — fur¬ 
nish  complete  safety. 
Oakland  alone,  at  its  price, 
provides  this  proved  safe¬ 
ty  feature ! 

n  No  need  to  wait  till  spring 
^  to  clean  an  Oakland. 
Mud  and  dirt  can  be 
rubbed  off  its  new  finish — 
DUCO — with  a  dry  cloth, 
without  marring  its  beauty. 
This  feature  appeals  strong¬ 
ly  to  farmers. 


A  Driving  controls  are 
■  centralized  on  the  steer¬ 
ing  wheel.  The  horn, 
choke,  light-dimming  lever 
and  throttle  are  always  at 
your  finger  tips.  Farmers 
appreciate  this  exclusive 
convenience  feature. 

C  Only  Oakland,  at  its 
price,  gives  you  a  per¬ 
manent  top — side  curtains 
fit  more  snugly;  and  for 
$60  more  you  can  get  the 
new  Glass  Enclosure, 
which  transforms  the 
touring  car  into  an  attract¬ 
ive  and  comfortable  all- 
season  model. 

/T  Five  disc  wheels  are 
standard  equipment  on 
all  models.  Cord  tires  are 
of  generous  size.  What 
other  car  gives  you  so 
much — for  so  little? 


Check  the  True  Blue  Oakland — point  by  point  and  feature  by  flea- 
ture--against  any  other  car  at  anywhere  near  its  price.  The  more 
carefully  you  do  this  the  more  quickly  and  certainly  you  will 
discover  that  here  indeed  is  a  car  that  is  ideal  for  country  driving. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


Roadster  - 
Touring  Car 
Sport  Touring 
Sport  Roadster 
Business  Coupe 


Coupe  for  Four 
Sedan  ... 


G lass  enclosures  for  Touring 
Cars  $60 — for  Roadsters  $40 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory 
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A  Man  Expect  oS  a  Tractor? 


According  to  how  the  manufacturer  answers 
that  question,  he  will  build  his  tractor.  Let 
us  answer  the  question  fcr  you  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  Rumely  OilPull  'Praetor . 


A  man  should  expect  abundant  power-enough  to  do  his  heaviest 
vork  6dsxly* 

The  Rumely  OilPull  gives  you  10- YEAR  DRAWBAR  SERVICE— plenty 
of  power  for  all  drawbar  work — MORE  than  the  rating  indicates. 

A  man  should  expect  plenty  of  “steady”  power  for  belt  Jobs. 

The  Rumely  OilPull  gives  you  10-YEAR  BELT-POWER  SERVICE.  All 
the  engine’s  power  delivered  to  the  belt.  (Remember,  40%  of  a  tractor’s 
work  is  belt  work.) 

A  man  should  expect  his  tractor  to  do  heavy  work  in  hottest 
weather. 

The  Rumely  OilPull  gives  you  10- YEAR  HOT- WEATHER  SERVICE. 
Due  to  oil-cooling,  it  is  absolutely  immune  to  overheating  troubles. 

A  man  should  expect  to  use  his  tractor  all  winter  if  necessary. 

The  Rumely  OilPull  gives  you  10-YEAR  COLD-WEATHER  SERVICE. 
Oil-Cooling  protects  it  from  freezing.  Triple  Heat  Control  insures  easy 
starting  and  efficient  operation  on  coldest  days. 


A  man  should  expect  his  tractor  to  use  cheapest  fuels  with  a 
low  upkeep  expense. 

The  Rumely  OilPull  offers  you  10-YEAR  OPERATING  ECONOMY. 
Has  held  principal  Fuel  Economy  Records  for  over  10  years.  Also  holds 
unusually  low  upkeep  records.  Average  life  of  the  OilPull  Tractor  is  10 
years  and  over.  Wr|te  £or  Free  Books 


Just  send  the  coupon  or  a  postal.  We  will  forward  at  once,  FREE  OF 
CHARGE,  copies  of  our  famous  booklet  “Triple  Heat  Control”  and  our  big 
general  catalog  which  shows  all  four  sizes  of  the  OilPull  and  describes  many 
successful  features.  Get  posted  today.  No  obligation.  Just  send  tho 
coupon  or  postal. 

ADVANCE'RUMELY 

THRESHER  CO.,  Inc.  la  Porte,  Indiana 

(Incorporated! 


The  Advance-Rumelv  Line  includes  kerosene  tractors,  steam  engines,  grain  and  rice 
threshers,  husker-shredders.  alfalfa  and  clover  hullers,  silo  fillers,  and  motortrucks. 


Good  Machinery  Pays 

Only  4%  to  8%  of  the  ex 
pense  of  running  a  farm  is 
for  machinery.  What  else 
can  you  buy  that  gives  such 
big  returns? 


SERVICED  FROM  33  BRANCHES  AND  WA  R  E  HOUSES 


Ad vance -Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc.. 

Dept.  ZZ 

Send  at  once  free  copy  of  “Triple  Heat  Control”  booklet 
and  your  OilPull  Tractor  Catalog. 

Name . 

Address . . 


I  want  every  farmer  to  have 

my  Big  NEW  Bargain  Catalog.  I  am 
mighty  proud  of  the  wonderful  values 
lam  able  to  offer  this  year  on  Fence,  Gates, 

|  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and  Paint;  I  want 
you  to  see  for  yourself  how  much  money  my 

Direct  from  Factory 
#  Freight  Paid 

f  plan  of  dealing  will  save  you.  150 

\  /  styles  of  Double  Galvanized  fence — Gates  for 

mmW  every  purpose — Steel  Posts,  cheaper  than  wood 
'  te^^-^wonderful  bargains  in  Barb  Wire,  Roof-  /£[ 
jfk  BbSk  ing  and  Paint — everything  at 
low  factory  prices.  You 
can’t  duplicate  my  prices  or  quality  else 
where.  Write  and  get  my  Bargain  Book 
before  you  buy,  it  will  save  you  money. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.4310  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TiO) 


•-JV. . 


^jVEARBESf^ 
ftUr,  PAINTS  Sj*4 

¥5? 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  'square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Legal  Questions 


Closing  of  Local  School 

Has  a  district  superintendent  of  schools 
the  right  to  condemn  and  close  our  dis¬ 
trict  school  without  the  taxpayers’  vote, 
and  then  send  the  children  to  a  con¬ 
demned  village  school?  Our  school  was 
closed  one  year  ago  last  dune,  and  as  95 
per  cent  of  the  taxpayers  want  our  dis¬ 
trict  school  back  again,  I  want  to  know  if 
we  can  call  a  special  school  meeting  and 
vote  our  school  back  again,  on  the 
grounds  that  conditions  are  as  bad  in  the 
village  school  as  they  were  in  our  dis¬ 
trict  school.  Also  let  me  know  how  far 
the  law  requires  a  child  to  walk  to  school, 
as  some  children,  in  our  district  have 
3  to  3 y2  miles  to,  walk  to  school,  j  m. 

New  York.  -  /  \ 

A  school  commissioner  may  make  an 
order  condemning  a  ~  school  house  if  he 
finds  upon  examination  that  the  house  is 
wholly  unfit  for  use  and  not  worth  re¬ 
pairing.  After  receipt  of  an  order  from 
him  to  that  effect  the  trustees  shall  call  a 
meeting  of  the -district  to  consider  the 
building  of  a  new  schoolhouse.  An  ap¬ 
peal  may  be  taken  from  the  decision  to 
the  district  superintendent  \i  taken  with¬ 
in  the  time  required. 

No  distance  is  provided  by  law  for  a 
child  to  walk.  Parents  are  usually  in 
terested  in  their  children  to  the  extent 
that  if  they  have  to  walk  too  far  the  par¬ 
ents  take  them.  n.  t. 


Pupil’s  Right  to  Tuition 

I  have  lived  in  same  school  district  for 
the  past  35  years,  and  have  always  paid 
my  taxes.  In  the  second  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1923,  my  grand-daughter  came  to 
live  with  me.  She  is  oVj  years  old.  The 
third  week  of  September  we  sent  her  to 
school.  At  noon  .she  brought  a  note  from 
the  teacher,  stating  that  children  who  did 
not  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  could  not  do  so  until  the  first  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  When  school  opened  in  January 
we  sent  her  again.  She  brought  a  note 
from  the  teacher  at  noon,  saying  she 
would  have  to  wait  until  the  first  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  first  Monday  in  February  we 
sent  her  again.  She  brought  a  note  at 
noon  saying  that  they  have  decided  no 
children  could  enter  in  February.  Feb. 
4.  1924,  the  board  of  education  held  a 
meeting.  I  went  before  the  board  and 
stated  my  case,  just  as  I  have  here.  They 
said  it  was  all  news  to  them  :  that  they 
would  investigate  and  let  me  know.  My 
son.  father  of  the  child,  talked  with  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  he  said  he 
would  let  him  know  Feb.  8,  but  we  have 
heard  nothing  yet.  Will  you  tell  me  my 
rights,  and  advise  me  what  is  best  to  do? 

T.  P.  M. 

A  person  over  five  years  and  under  21 
years  of  age  is  entitled  to  attend  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  maintained  in  the  district  or 
city  in  which  such  person  rersides,  with¬ 
out  the  payment  of  tuition.  Non-resi¬ 
dents  of  the  district,  if  otherwise  com¬ 
petent,  may  be  admitted  into  a  school  of 
the  district  upon  the  consent  of  the  trus¬ 
tee  or  board  of  education  upon  terms  pre¬ 
scribed  by  such  trustee  or  board.  In  de¬ 
termining  whether  or  not  a  child  is  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  a  particular  school  district,  the 
inquiry  will  involve  a  mixture  of  law  and 
question  of  facts  in  the  case.  The  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  has  ruled  that  where 
the  parents  of  a  child  have  surrendered 
paternal  control  over  her  and  she  is  mak¬ 
ing  her  borne  in  another  district  with  one 
who  is  exercising  paternal  control,  with 
the  consent  of  the  parents,  she  must  be 
regarded  as  a  resident  of  the  latter  dis¬ 
trict  for  school  purposes.  A  child  living 
with  its  employer  and  attending  school, 
nevertheless  retains  its  father’s  residence, 
and  a  charge  may  be  made  for  tuition  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  a  non-resident. 
Guided  by  the  above  you  will  know 
whether  or  not  your  grandchild  is  en¬ 
titled  to  instruction  N.  T. 


Incomplete  Deed  to  Property 

Last  Fall  I  purchased  a  small  farm 
for  cash.  The  contract  called  for  an 
abstract  of  title  to  the  property.  The! 
property  is  described  as  being  two  par¬ 
cels  of  land.  1  knew  the  title  to  be  good 
so  did  not  urge  the  delivery  of  abstract, 
which  was  delivered  at  same  time  with 
warrantee  deed.  On  examination  I 
found  that  the  abstract  only  covered  one 
parcel  of  the  property,  also  the  Christian 
name  was-  spelled  different  in  a  former 
document.  When  I  informed  the  party 
about  the  abstract  not  covering  both 
parcels  of  land,  he  informed  me  thar 
when  he  delivered  the  abstract  and  deed 
to  me,  it  completed  the  contract  and 
closed  the  transaction.  Can  I  compel 
him  to  furnish  an  abstract  for  the  other 
parcel  of  land,  and  have  I  claim  for 
damage.  F.  w. 

New  York. 

If  you  made  an  examination  of  the 
abstract  promptly  after  receiving  the 
same  and  immediately  notified  the  ven¬ 
dor  that  the  abstract,  was  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  contract  and  demanded  that 
he  fulfill  the  contract,  we  would  say  that 
you  could  probably  recover  from  him  the 
value  of  an  abstract  covering  the  other 
parcel  of  land.  The  misspelling  of  the 
Christian  name  does  not  seriously  af¬ 
fect  your  title.  N.  T. 


Corrugated  Steel 

ROOFING? 


Freight  Paid 


— as  Follows 

Freight  charges  prepaid  in 
full  on  all  orders  of  roofing  from  this 
advertisement  at  prices  shown  to  1  llinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  If  your  state  is  not  in¬ 
cluded.  proportionate  differences  in 
freight  charges  will  be  allowed. 

Order  from  this  List! 

Galvanized  Roofing 

these  GALVANIZED  sheets  are  suitable  for  roofing  or 
siding,  free  from  holes,  squarely  trimmed,  recorrugated 
a  nd  given  a  coat  of  Red  Paint  f  ree  of  charge 
No.  SD- 1 1 1— Heavy  -weight  overhauled  GALVANIZED 
2^-inch  Corrugated  sheets— per  Bquareof  100  $0  75 
Bquare  feet  . . . .  ...  O— — 

Painted  Roofing  and  Siding 

No.  SD-112— Standard  weight  overhauled  painted  2H 
inch  Corrugated  sheets— suitable  for  siding—  $035 

per  square  of  100  square  feet .  JL 

No.  SD-113— Medium  weight  overhauled  painted  2M-in. 
Corrugated  sheet— for  roofing  of  better  Biding  $085 
—per  Bquare  of  100  square  feet . .  .  *■ 

New  Govenment  Corrugated  Sheets 

No.  SD-114— BRAND  NEW  PAINTED  2H  inch  COR¬ 
RUGATED  SHEETS  in  22  Gauge — purchased  from  the 
United  States  Government.  A  wonderful  value  $/g  25 
-per  square  of  100  Bquare  feet .  “ 

Red  and  Gray  Slate  Coated  Roll  Roofing 

No.SD-115 — NEW  Slate  Coated  Roofing  in  rolls  of  108 
square  feet  complete  with  nails  and  cement.  $000 

Weight 85  pounds.  Redorgray.  Perroll .  A  — 

No.  SD-116— New  Heavy  Smooth  Surfaced  Roofing- 
Sound  and  durable— easily  taken  care  of— Adopted  to 
every  roofing  need.  Complete  with  nails  and  $4  65 
cement— per  roll . . .  X  — 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


I  HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Chicago,  m.  I 
I  Dept.  SO-37 

I  Fill  out  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you 
our  estimate  of  cost  for  your  building  without 
|  obligation  on  your  part. 

|  NAME . 

I  ADDRESS . . 

.  Size  of  Building  or  Roof  Dimensions  | 


1  Kind  ol  Roofing  Preferred 


RoofingLfS 

Buying  the  best 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof  in 
years  of  service  you  can  buy.  (We  make  stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  73,  Middletown,  0. 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 


Low  Bteel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 
CMOIDC  Reduced  prices  Catalog  Free 
tInrinC  Mfg.Co.,  Box  396  Quincy.  III. 


EDGEWOOD  FARMS 


TO  BE  SOLD 
AT  ONCE 


108  ACRES:— With  main  buildings;  12- room  brick 
house,  modern  bath;  hot  and  cold  water,  2  large 
barns,  stabling  for  60  head;  full  set  outbuildings;  good 
tenant  house,  near  R.  R.  and  High  School  town, 
excellent  water  supply. 

88  ACRES With  good  10  room  stone  house,  running 
water,  bank  barn,  silo,  poultry  houses,  etc.  These 
properties  adjoin;  have  splendid  pastures;  8  acres 
timber  hind  all  slopes  to  south. 


PRICE t— They  must  be  sold  and  814,000  will  buy 
both  properties;  easy  terms,  write  or  call,  REESE  k 
MRIIEUMaN,  411  K.  Bulletin  Building,  Philadelphia,  P. 


Only  $1424  Down 


For 

2  hwp.  WITTE 

( Throttling  Governor) 

Easy  Terms  on  best  engine  _ 
built.  BurnB kerosene, distillate. gasolineor gas.  Change 
power  at  will.  Equipped  with  the  famous  WICO 
Magneto.  Other  sizes,  2  to  25  H-P. — all  styles. 


Write  todayformy  Big  Engine  Book. 
“ “Sent  free — No  obligation  on  your  part. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1891  Oakland  Avenue,  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1891  Empire  Building,  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Calla  Fails  to  Do  Well 

I  have  a  Godefrey  calla  lily  which  is 
five  years  old  and  has  bloomed  a  couple 
of  times,  having  only  one  and  two  flowers 
on  it,  which  do  not  open  up  nicely.  The 
plant  grows  very  tall  and  when  it  gets 
four  or  five  leaves  they  bend  over  and  die 
off.  I  have  tried  keeping  water  under 
it  but  that  does  not  seem  to  do  any 
good.  What  is  the  proper  care  and  cul¬ 
ture  for  this  calla?  Does  it  need  a  rest 
during  the  Summer  months?  R.  R. 

Olive  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

The  calla  called  Godefreyana  is  a 
dwarf  variety  of  the  well-known  calla  of 
greenhouse  culture,  |botanically  Zantedes- 
chia  aethiopica.  To  obtain  Winter  bloom, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  this  plant  a  rest 
through  the  Summer  months.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  dry  the  plants  off  by  grad¬ 
ually  withholding  water  in  late  Spring 
and  early  Summer,  until  the  foliage  yel¬ 
lows  and  withers,  when  the  pot  contain¬ 
ing  the  root  is  laid  on  its  side  in  a 
sheltered  place,  where  it  will  remain  dry, 
until  September.  It  is  then  repotted  in 
good  loam,  and  started  into  growth.  While 
in  vigorous  growth  occasional  doses  of 
liquid  manure  will  be  helpful.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  light  place,  with  a  minimum 
temperature  of  about  55  degrees.  The 
weak  spindling  growth  in  this  case  may 
have  resulted  from  lack  of  rest  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  also  from  lack  of  light,  warmth 
and  fertility.  While  the  calla  requires 
abundant  moisture,  a  sour,  stagnant  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  results  from  keeping  the 
pot  standing  in  water.  It  is  a  greedy 
feeder,  and  must  have  abundant  fertility. 
If  it  is  not  dried  off  as  described  it  will* 
continue  to  grow  through  the  Summer, 
with  poor  results  during  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son. 


How  to  Raise  Celeriac 

Recently  you  had  a  short  article  on 
growing  celeriac.  I  started  to  l-aise  cel¬ 
eriac  several  years  ago,  and  after  failing 
the  first  two  season  I  succeeded  in  rais¬ 
ing  some.  I  can  now  raise  tubers  that 
are  worth  growing. 

I  get  my  hotbed  started  as  soon  after 
March  1  as  I  can.  I  sow  the  row  about 
half  an  inch  wide.  As  the  seed  must 
necessarily  be  covered  very  lightly,  it 
must  be  moistened  morning  and  evening. 
If  too  much  water  is  put  on  the  seeds 
will  be  washed  out.  At  least,  it  will  take 
about  three  weeks  to  germinate.  That  is 
one  reason  -why  it  should  be  started  in 
the  hotbed.  If  it  is  planted  in  the  open 
ground  the  plants  will  be  so  small  when 
the  hot  weather  comes  on  that  they  will 
burn  up.  That  is  what  happened  to 
mine  the  first  year.  The  second  year  I 
started  it  in  the  hotbed  and  it  burned  up 
there  too,  because  the  roots  were  not 
properly  developed. 

Now,  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  high 
enough  I  take  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut 
the  tops  off.  I  repeat  this  from  time  to 
time  and  pull  out  the  weak  plants  to 
give  room  for  the  others  to  develop.  By 
the  first  week  in  May  I  have  plants  with 
a  good  root  system,  long  roots  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  them.  I  spread  the  roots  fan-shape 
and  set  them  as  deep  as  possible.  In  this 
way  I  lose  scarcely  a  plant  and  in  the 
Fall  I  have  roots  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter.  dr.  j.  b.  butts. 

Illinois  » 

Vitality  of  Clover  Seed 

F.  A.  Welton  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  speaks  of  the  chances  in  sowing 
old  clover  seed.  What  he  says  may  also 
explain  why  clover  often  appears  some 
years  after  seeding.  Quite  likely  these 
“hard  seeds”  that  he  refers  to  remain  in 
the  soil  some  years  without  sprouting, 
and  finally,  when  conditions  are  right, 
appear. 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  new  home¬ 
grown  seed  and  the  poor  quality  of  much 
of  the  foreign  seed,  the  farmer  who 
chances  to  have  good  clover  seed  left 
over  from  past  years  is  fortunate  indeed. 
Tests  of  seed  which  had  been  kept  for 
four  or  five  years  in  a  comparatively  dry 
place  and  free  from  insects  gave  95  per 
cent  germination  for  Red  clover,  99  for 
Mammoth.  92  for  Alsike,  and  89  for 
white  Sweet  clover. 

In  fact  the  proportion  of  seed  to  grow 
often  increases  with  age  up  to  several 
years,  due  to  the  presence  of  many  so- 
called  hard  seeds.  Such  seeds,  it  was 
I.  are  waterproof  at  temperatures 
favorable  to  germination  and  do  not 
grow.  With  age  the  seed  coats  gradually 
soften  and  a  larger  percentage  grow. 

Germination  tests  may  be  easily  made 
by  counting  out  100  seeds,  say.  and  plant¬ 
ing  them  in  a  pan  of  moist  soil.  If  kept 
in  a  warm  place  the  good  seeds  will 
grow  in  a  few  days. 
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The  Superior 

Corn  Planter 

Gives  Every  Kernel 
the  Right  Start  in  Life! 


No  farmer  can  afford  to 
slight — in  any  degree 
whatever — the  vitally  im¬ 
portant  work  of  planting. 
When  prices  are  high  a 
bumper  crop  means  bum¬ 
per  profits.  When  prices 
are  low,  more  reason  than 
ever  to  make  every  acre 
produce  its  utmost. 

Play  safe  on  the  seeding-  job' 
Start  right  —  or  you  cannot 
possibly  realize  full  profits 
on  your  long  days  of  prepa¬ 
ration.  cultivation  and  har¬ 
vest.  A  worn-out  grain  drill 

—  an  inefficient  planter  of 
any  kind— robs  you  of  bushels 

—  and  dollars — which  you. 
cannot  afford  to  lose. 


1MPLICITY,  strength  and  re¬ 
markable  accuracy — these  are 
the  outstanding  features  of  Super¬ 
ior  Corn  Planters  just  as  they  are  the  qualities  that 
have  made  Superior  Grain  Drills  world-famous* 

If  you  want  your  corn  so  planted  that  it  can  be 
worked  easily  and  made  to  produce  the  greatest 
number  of  bushels  per  acre,  then  by  all  means 
see  the  Superior  Corn  Planter  at  your  dealer’s. 

Like  all  Superior  machines,  this  planter  is  ruggedly  well 
built.  There  is  a  noticeable  absence  of  springs  and  com¬ 
plicated  parts  For  example,  there  are  no  clutches  on  the 
feed  rod  to  get  out  of  order. 

Either  flat  drop  or  edge  drop  plates  can  be  used  without 
changing  hoppers — and  as  plates  are  moving  steadily  at  all 
times  almost  perfect  filling  of  cells  is  assured.  Row  adjust¬ 
ment  28  to  48  inches — two-inch  spacings.  Double  marker. 
Instantly  adjusted  for  drilling.  Special  plates  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  planting  Beans,  Peas,  Peanuts,  Kaffir  Corn,  Beet 
Seed,  etc.  A  fertilizer  attachment  can  be  placed  on  the 
plain  planter  at  any  time.  This  is  a  Corn  Planter  of  truly 
Superior  quality.  Write  for  full  details  today. 


Superior 

Potato  Planter 

What  the  Superior  Drill  is  to  the 
grain  farmer,  this  planter  is  to  the 
potato  grower.  Sturdily  built  for 
long  hard  service — and  does  a  clean, 
efficient  planting  job.  li  is  a  one- 
man  picker -planter  and  because  both  ground  wheels 
drive  the  feed,  steady,  continuous  planting  is  assured 
under  all  conditions.  Works  perfectly  on  hillsides. 

The  Superior  will  plant  from  five  to  eight  acres  per 
day — dropping  seed  from  10  to  36  inches  apart.  Steel 
hopper.  Steel  bottom  with  agitator  to  insure  even  seed- 
flow.  Steel  wheels  with  wide-face  tires.  Hyatt  bearings. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder. 


Buckeye 

Cultivators 


Plant  with  Superior — and  cultivate 
with  Buckeye.  It’s  the  direct  route  to 
better  crops  and  bigger  profits.  Buck¬ 
eye  cultivation  means  easier  work 
and  best  possible  results — always.  These  highest-qualitv 
implements  are  remarkable  for  simplicity  of  operation, 
lightness  of  draft,  balance  and  flexibility.  And  like  all 
products  of  the  Superior  r'lint,  they  are  sturdily  builr  of 
finest  materials — to  give  long  years  of  dependable  service. 

The  Buckeye  line  is  unusually  complete.  It  includes 
both  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators,  One  and  Two-Row 
— and  horse  and  tractor  drawn  machines.  Write  tot  the 
Buckeye  facts  in  full. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


For  heavy 
mulching 
and  hilling 

The  variety  of  ways  in  which  Planet  Jr. 
No.  8  horse  hoe  serves  makes  it  invalu¬ 
able  throughout  the  season.  With  the 
lever-operated  wheel  set  for  deep  culti¬ 
vation  it  works  upafine, 
loose  mulch.  Set  close 
with  hillers  and  rear 
shovel  it  is  particularly 
handy  for  hilling  corn, 
potatoes,  and  all  field  or 
truck  crops.  No.  8  is 
stiff  and  steady,  ageneral 
favorite  all  over  the 
world.  Write  for 
Planet  Jr.  Catalog. 

S.L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Specialized  Field  and 
Garden  Tools  in  the  World 

Dept.  38 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave. 

Philadelphia 


Look  for  " Planet  Jr 


\J 


Prices 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles.  V-Crimp.  Corru¬ 
gated.  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
Inge,  Sidings.  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards** Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  16  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
Bam  plea  Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profits  Ask  for  Book 
No.  178 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

323-373  Pike  St.  Cincinnati.  0. 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Some  vegetables  ■which  perhaps  are  in¬ 
significant  in  themselves  will  stand  out 
for  a  time  due  to  unusual  circumstances. 
This  has  been  true  of  parsley,  which  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  cheap  commodity 
and  is  much  used  for  garnishing,  etc.  The 
supply  has  been  short,  and  early  in  Febru¬ 
ary  New  Orleans  parsley  was  selling  as 
high  as  $50  a  barrel,  high  prices  being 
maintained,  recent  sales  being  made  at 
$35  a  barrel  and  $12  a  bushel.  Old  cab¬ 
bage  receipts  have  been  light  and  in  sell¬ 
ers’  favor,  $55  a  ton  being  reached  for 
White  Danish  and  $90  a  ton  for  red  cab¬ 
bage.  Old  carrots  were  firm  at  $3.50  to 
$4  per  100-lb.  sack,  and  the  sweet  potato 
market  strengthened  with  only  about  30 
carloads  being  received  during  the  week. 
The  first  of  the  season’s  offering  of  a  pop¬ 
ular  vegetable  nearly  always  brings  big 
prices,  and  California  asparagtis  was  no 
exception.  It  has  been  in  the  market  for 
a  week  or  two  and  although  moving  slow¬ 
ly  it  has  been  bringing  $20  to  $25  a  dozen 
bunches  the  past  few  days,  about  one-half 
the  price  received  for  the  first  few  crates. 
However,  increased  receipts  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  bring  prices  to  much  lower  levels. 
While  high  prices  have  prevailed  on  a  few 
vegetables,  there  has  been  practically  no 
improvement  in  potatoes  and  apples.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  weeks  in  February  carlot 
receipts  of  potatoes  were  about  300  a 
week,  compared  wTith  approximately  400  a 
week  for  the  two  previous  weeks.  The 
lighter  receipts  did  not  seem  to  relieve  the 
situation  and  there  has  been  but  little 
change  in  prices  for  some  time,  although 
occasionally  a  firm  market  was  reported. 
Dong  Island  potatoes  usually  sell  at  a  big 
premium  over  all  competitors, .  but  re¬ 
cently  the  difference  between  Maine  stock 
and  Long  Island  stock  has  not  been  near¬ 
ly  as  wide  as  usual.  Maine  potatoes  have 
been  coming  through  in  good  shape,  while 
Long  Island  stock  has  not  been  quite  up 
to  its  usual  standard,  according  to  re¬ 
ports.  Apple  receipts  last  week  were 
comparatively  light,  a  larger  proportion 
than  usual  were  fancy  and  such  sold  well, 
but  inferior  qualities  continue  dull  and 
weak.  The  Brussels  sprouts  season  will 
soon  be  over  insofar  as  Long  Island  is 
concerned,  and  with  limited  offerings 
prices  advanced  to  25  to  40c  a  quart. 
Eighty  to  90  cars  of  spinach  has  been  the 
weekly  supply,  mostly  from  Texas,  and 
the  South  Carolina  season  is  now  opening 
up.  which  will  soon  be  followed  by  the 
Norfolk,  Va.,  section  opening  for  ship¬ 
ment  of  early  Spring  greens. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Total  receipts  of  eggs  by  New  York  re¬ 
ceivers  were  reported  at  300,761  cases  for 
the  month  of  January,  compared  with 
409.742  cases  for  the  month  of  February, 
and  weekly  comparisons  would  indicate 
that  the  increase  is  steady  enough  to  take 
care  of  a  normal  expansion  in  the  demand 
which  generally  comes  at  this  season  of 
the  year  with  lower  prices.  With  cold 
storage  holdings  low,  although  much 
larger  than  usual,  the  trade  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  on  current  receipts,  but  with 
favorable  weather  there  is  now  little  fear 
of  a  shortage.  This  makes  the  reductions 
of  storage  stocks  slow.  Pacific  coast  re¬ 
ceipts  especially  have  been  much  heavier, 
and  they  are  the  strongest  competitors  of 
our  nearby  stock.  The  market  on  West¬ 
ern  eggs  has  also  been  weak,  consequently 
prices  on  all  fresh  eggs  have  been  drop¬ 
ping  consistently  and  quite  rapidly,  on 
finest  nearby  eggs  the  decline  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  amounting  to  23c  a  dozen  within  the 
past  month.  March  is  usually  the  month 
when  dealers  begin  buying  for  storage, 
and  the  big  question  is  “What  is  a  safe 
price  to  pay  for  storage  eggs?”  Some 
trade  papers  are  talking  24c,  seaboard 
price,  as  being  safe,  but  no  one  seems  to 
be  willing  to  make  any  predictions  as  to 
what  the  price  will  be. 

The  market  on  live  poultry  was  strong 
all  the  week.  Receipts  were  light  and  buy¬ 
ers,  anxious  to  secure  sufficient  supplies 
to  meet  their  requirements,  pushed  the 
price  up  2  or  3c  a  pound,  the  preference 
being  for  the  lighter  weight  fowl.  Chick¬ 
ens  worked  out  fairly  well,  but  most  of 
the  express  receipts  lack  quality  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Express  broilers  are 
not  very  plentiful  as  yet,  but  the  trade 
has  not  been  taking  hold  of  them  very 
well  unless  they  were  small.  Offerings  of 
fresh  killed  fowl  were  lighter  last  week 
and  the  market  ruled  firm  on  light  and 
medium  sized  fowl,  heavy  fowl  being  rath¬ 
er  draggy  when  dealers  attempted  to  get 
an  additional  cent  a  pound.  There  have 
been  very  few  nearby  fresh  killed  chick¬ 
ens  coming  in,  but  the  season  has  begun 
for  fresh  broilers,  with  Virginia  stock 
selling  at  45  to  50c,  and  South  Jersey  50 
to  60c  per  lb.  Receipts  of  poultry  during 
February  were  not  quite  as  large  as  a 
year  ago  for  the  same  month,  according  to 
government  reports,  while  cold  storage 
holdings  on  March  1  in  New  York  were 
23,590.483  lbs.  compared  with  29,742.844 
lbs.  last  year.  Chicago  storage  stocks 
were  smaller  by  about  the  same  amount, 
while  Boston  and  Philadelphia  were  short 
about  500.000  lbs.,  compared  with  last 
year. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Quite  a  lot  of  Canadian  hay  in  small 
bales  has  been  coming  into  the  New  York 
market  this  Winter  and  has  had  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  prices.  While  there  has 
been  no  surplus  of  high-grade  hay,  in  fact 
there  has  often  been  a  shortage,  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  well  supplied  with  under¬ 
grade  stuff.  At  the  present  writing  the 
market  is  firm  for  large  bales  of  good 
to  choice  hay,  with  small  bales  cleaning 
up  .fairly  well.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11  to  13c ;  heavy,  lb., 

9  to  10c ;  veal,  lb.,  14c ;  mutton,  lb.,  l5 
to  27c;  lamb,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  beef,  lb., 
0  to  9c 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  20  to  25c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  25  to  35c ;  fowls,  lb.,  22 
to  35c ;  geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  75c  to  $1 ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c ;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb.,  50c. 

Dressed  poultry — Ducks  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  fowls,  lb.,  40c; 
geese,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  65  to 
75c. 

Butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c;  eggs,  40  to  45c; 
duck  eggs,  90c  ;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  40c. 

Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  bu., 
$4  to  $6 ;  white  kidney  beans,  lb.,  9  to 
10c ;  red  kidney,  lb.,  7  to  8c ;  beets,  bu., 
90c;  cabbage,  crate,  50c  to  $1.50;  car¬ 
rots,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  50c  to  $1 ;  garlic,  lb.,  10c ;  honey, 
qt.,  65  to  75c ;  per  cap,  25  to  30c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  Boston,  doz.,  40  to  50c ;  leaf,  per 
head,  5c ;  onions,  bu.,  85c  to  $1 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75; 
potatoes,  bu.,  85c  to  $1 ;  rutabagas,  bu., 
85c  to  $1 ;  turnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  Win¬ 
ter  squash,  lb.,  3  to  5c.  , 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$18 ;  No.  3,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25  ;  oats,  bu.,  60c ;  corn, 
bu.,  60c. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  portei’house  steak,  lb.,  30c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c;  sausage,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  chops,  lb., 
30c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c ;  woodchuck,  lb., 
30c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  30c ;  live  pigs, 
4  weeks  old,  each.  $4.50. 

Live  poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  28c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb..  30c ;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
35c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  38c ;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  45c  ;  duck  eggs,  53c  ; 
milk,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c ;  skim- 
milk,  qt..  5c;  cream,  qt.,  80c;  goat’s  milk, 
bottle,  25c ;  creamery  butter,  fancy  prints, 
lb.,  59c ;  best  dairy,  lb.,  58c ;  cheese, 
cream,  lb.,  34c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  bushel,  $1.35 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  3c;  carrots,  lb.,  5c;  bushel, 
$1.25 ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  18c ;  celery,  bunch, 
10c ;  citron,  lb.,  10c ;  horseradish,  bottle, 
12c;  new  green  onions,  bunch,  7%c;  kale, 
peck,  20c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c ;  Boston, 
head,  12c;  onions,  dry,  lb.,  6c;  bushel, 
$2.75  ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1 ; 
radishes,  new,  bunch,  7%c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  7c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
Swiss  chard,  lb.,  10c;  turnips,  lb.,  4c; 
bushel,  80c. 

iSweet  cider,  gal..  45c ;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb.,  5c;  honey,  card,  23c;  strained,  lb., 
18c ;  popcorn.  3  lbs.,  25c ;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  14  to  16c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  17  to  18c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11 
to  12c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  Spring 
lambs,  lb..  25  to  26c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
17  to  20c  ;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c ;  veal, 
lb.,  18  to  19c. 

Live  poultry — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
28c ;  fowls,  lb..  25  to  29c ;  stags,  lb..  12 
to  15c ;  roosters,  lb..  12c ;  guinea  fowd, 
each,  40  to  50c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to 
20c ;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  geese,  lb..  18 
to  20c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  rabbits, 
pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
eggs,  45  to  50c. 

Apples,  Baldwins,  bu..  80c  to  $1.25 ; 
Greenings,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  Kings,  $1  to 
$1.50;  Spys,  $1  to  $1.50;  Russets,  75 
to  80c. 

Beets,  bu.,  75  to  SOc ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads.  80  to  90c ;  red.  doz.,  SOc  to  $1 ; 
ton.  $50  to  $60;  per  100  heads,  $4.50  to 
$5.50;  carrots,  bu..  $1.15  to  $1.50;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2 ;  celery,  doz. 
stalks,  80  to  90c;  endive,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
horseradish,  lb.,  3  to  10c ;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  40  to  SOc  ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $3.50  to 
$4;  onions,  yellow-,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40; 
Spanish,  crate.  $1.75  to  $2.50;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu.,  75  to  SOc;  spinach,  bu..  $1.90 
to  $2 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  40 
to  50c. 

Hickory  nuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $6:  white  marrow,  $9;  red 
kidney,  $6;  white  kidney,  $8;  pea,  $4.50: 


medium,  $5 ;  yellow  eye,  $5 ;  Imperials, 
$7. 

Furs— Skunk,  No.  1,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
No.  2,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  No.  3,  $1  to  $1.25; 
No.  4,  60  to  75c ;  muskrat,  large  white, 
$1  to  $1.60 ;  mink,  prime,  $5  to  $10 ; 
raccoon,  prime,  $3.50  to  $5.50 ;  small,  $1 
to  $2 ;  weasel,  white,  each,  25c  to  $1. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  lb.,J5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
cow-s  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  4c  ;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3 ;  sheep  skins,  each,  50c  to  $1.50 ; 
calf,  No.  1,  18c;  No.  2,  16%c;  lambs, 
SOc  to  $1.50 ;  shearlings,  25  to  75c ; 
fleece,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  wool,  unwashed, 
medium,  35  to  40c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.12;  corn,  90 
to  94c ;  oats,  58c ;  rye,  80  to  82c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy,  ton,  $22  to  $23 : 
Alfalfa,  ton,  $21  to  $23  ;  mixed  hay,  ton, 
$17  to  $19 ;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ; 
w-heat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  rye  straw, 
$20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  first  appearance  of  California  as¬ 
paragus  is  a  Spring  note  that  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  As  a  rule  the  produce  market 
is  steady  and  quiet.  Strawberries  retail 
as  low  as  40c.  Apples  are  easier. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  50  to  54c ; 
dairy,  40  to  45c ;  crocks,  38  to  42c ;  com¬ 
mon,  26  to  30c.  Cheese,  dujl ;  new  daisies, 
flats,  longhorns,  24  to  25c ;  Limburger, 
33  to  34c ;  block  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs, 
unchanged;  hennery,  30  to  35c;  State 
and  w-estern  candled,  27  to  30c  ;  storage, 
25  to  26c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm ;  turkey,  30  to 
38c;  fowl,  28  to  32c;  springers,  24  to 
31c ;  capons,  33  to  38c ;  old  roosters,  20 
to  22c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c ;  geese,  20  to 
24c.  Live  poultry,  active ;  turkeys.  32 
to  34c ;  fowls,  24  to  30c ;  springers,  22  to 
28c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c ;  ducks,  26 
to  2Sc ;  geese,  17  to  20c;  pigeons,  pair, 
25  to  30c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  easy;  Spy,  King,  Wagner, 
Spitz,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Baldwin, 
Wealthy,  $1  to  $1.25;  Ben  Davis,  75c  to 
$1 ;  seconds,  50  to  75c ;  western,  box, 
$1.75  to  $2.  Potatoes,  steady,  home¬ 
grown.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10;  seconds,  40  to 
50c ;  Bermudas,  bbl.,  $18  to  $19 ;  sweets, 
Jersey  hamper,  $3.50  to  $3.75. 

GRAPES - BERRIES 

Grapes,  steady  ;  Malagas,  keg,  $6.75  to 
$8.  Strawberries,  quiet ;  Florida,  qt., 
40  to  45c.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bu., 
$4  to  $4.50. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  810.50 
to  $11 ;  marrow,  $9.50  to  $10 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  pea,  medium,  $6.25  to 
$6.75.  Onions,  easy ;  homegrown,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.50;  State  and  western,  bag,  $2 
to  $2.75  ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Vegetables 

Vegetables,  firm ;  asparagus,  Califor¬ 
nia,  crate,  $15  to  $16  ;  beans,  green  and 
wax.  hamper,  $7.50  to  $8;  beets,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
Florida,  hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  car¬ 
rots.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  cauliflower, 
California,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  celery, 
Florida,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  cucumbers, 
doz.,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  eggplant,  Florida, 
crate,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  endive,  lb..  20  to  40c ; 
lettuce,  Iceberg,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  $1.75  to  $3.50; 
peas,  hamper,  $8  to  $8.50;  peppers, 
crate,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  radishes,  25  to  30c ; 
spinach,  Texas,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2 ;  toma¬ 
toes,  10-lb.  basket,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  SOc  to  $1;  yellow.  60  to  65c; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to 
$1.25 

SWEETS 

Honey,  light  comb,  lb.,  22  to  23c;  dark, 
14  to  16c ;  strained,  pint,  35  to  40c. 
Maple  products,  dull ;  sugar,  lb.,  10  to 
18c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Peed 

Hay,  steady ;  timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $15 
to  $19 ;  clover,  mixed,  $15  to  $18 ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $28; 
middlings,  $28 ;  red-dog,  $34.50 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $34.70;  oilmeal,  $42;  hominy, 
$33;  gluten.  $38.30;  oat  feed,  $17;  rye 
middlings,  $28.40.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

March  6,  1924. 
•March  milk  prices  are  as  follows  for 
3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210  mile  zone: 
League  Pool,  Glass  1.  $2.33 ;  Glass  2 A, 
$2.10 ;  Class  2B.  $2.25  ;  Class  2C,  $2.25  ; 
Class  3,  $2. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  ,  . 

....$0.48 

@$0.48% 

Good  to  choice  .  . 

. 46 

@ 

.47 

Lower  grades  . .  . 

. 43 

@ 

.45 

Dairy,  best . 

. 46 

@ 

.47 

Common  to  good 

. 43 

@ 

.45 

Packing  stock  . . . . 

. 24 

@ 

.31 

Danish . 

. 48 

@ 

.48% 

Argentine  . 

. 43 

@ 

.47 

New  Zealand  . 

. 47%  @ 

.48 

.  CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  specials$0.25%@$0.26% 


Average  run  . 24  @  .24% 

Skims  . 10  @  .19 

New  make,  fancy . 21%  @  .22 % 

Average  run  . 20%  @  .21 

EGGS 

Another  drop  in  price,  striking  prac¬ 


tically  all  grades. 

White,  choice  ,to  fancy ..  .$0.33@$0.35 

Medium  to  good . 30@  .32 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  .32@  .33 

Gathered,  best  . 27@  .28 

Common  to  good . 22@  .25 

Storage,  best  . 21@  .22 

Common  to  good . 17@  .20 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.28  @$0.32 

Chickens  . 25@  .35 

Broilers  . 55  @  .65 

Roosters  . 15@  .17 

Ducks  . 30  @  .36 

Geese  . 18@  .21 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.34 @$0.36 

Common  to  good . 25@  .32 

Chickens,  best  . 44@  .48 

Fair  to  good . 28@  .40 

Roosters  . 17@  .23 

Ducks  . 25@  .28 

Geese  . 20@  .26 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.  doz...  9.50@11.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  7.50@  9.00 

6  to  8  lbs .  3.50@  7.00 

Spring  guineas,  pair  .  1.00@  1.50 

Bruit 

Apples — McIntosh,  bbl . $3.00@$9.00 

Greening  .  2.50@  7.00 

Baldwin  .  2.50@  5.50 

Spy  .  3.00@  9.00 

Wealthy  .  2.00@  4.00 

King  .  3.00 @  4.50 

Twenty  Ounce  .  2.00@  4.00 

Stayman  .  2.25@  4.25 

Jonathan  .  2.00@  3.00 

Grimes  .  2.50@  3.00 

York  .  3.00@  5.00 

Pears — Iveiffer,  bbl . 1.50@  4.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 5.00@  7.50 

Half-bbl.  box  .  2.50@  3.75 

Strawberries,  qt . 20@  .60 

Kumquats,  qt . 10@  .12 

Vegetables 

Beets,  bu . $1.00@$1.75 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz  bchs..  7.00@25.00 

Carrots,  100-lb.  bag  .  3.25@  3.50 

Cabbage,  100-lb.  bag  . 3.00671  3.50 

Ton  . 40.00@50.00 

New,  bu.  basket  .  1.50@  4.25 

Kale,  bbl .  1.00@  1.50 

Parsley,  100  bunches  .  6.00@  7.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 2.00@  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 2.50@  3.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.25 @  3.00 

Peppers,  bu .  2.25@  5.75 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  5.00@  8.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Peas,  Southern,  bu.  basket. ...  5.00@  6.00 

Squash,  bbl . 5.00  @  6.50 

String  beans,  bu . 3.00@  7.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.50@  3.50 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.50@  2.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 3.00@  7.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches  .  . .  3.00@  5.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 17@  .40 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts..  1.00@  1.50 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack . $3.25@$3.60 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 3.75@  4.00 

State.  150  lbs . 2.50@  2.90 

Florida,  new,  bu .  6.00@10.00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  9.00@  14.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl .  1.50@  4.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy . $29.00@$30.00 

No.  2 .  26.00@  27.00 

No.  3 .  22.00@  24.00 

Straw— Rye .  21.00@  23.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves— Choice . $0.17@$0.18 

Good  to  prime . 13@  .16 

Culls . 06  @  .10 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 10.00@14.00 

Pigs,  40  to  SO  lbs . 10@  .13 

Heavier  . 05  @  .08 


LIVE  STOCK 


Calves,  best  . $13.00@$14.00 

Lower  grades .  10.00@  12.50 

Sheep  .  4.00@  8.50 

Lambs .  13.50@  15.00 

Hogs .  6.50@  7.75 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 11 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.58@  .60 

Cheese . 34  @  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 50@  .55 

Gathered . 35@  .45 

Fowls . 30@  .40 

Chickens,  lb . 45@  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .48 


Joab:  I’ve  got  a  new  pig  and  named 
it  Ink.  Joe:  What’s  the  idea.  Is  he 
black?  Joab:  No,  but  he  is  always  get- 
ing  out  of  the  pen  and  running  all  over. 
— Everybody’s  Magazine. 
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AFTER  you  have  used  the  Paragon,  you  will  use 
**  no  other  for  spraying  your  trees,  whitewashing 
your  stables  or  henhouses,  etc.  Perfected  pump,  self  clean¬ 
ing  (trainer  and  agitator.  No  other  has  these  features. 
Develops  pressure  up  to  250-lbs.,  works  easily,  covers 
100  sq.  ft.  per  minute.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 


PARAGON 

SPRAYERS 


DO  NOT  CLOG 


Capacity,  12  Gal. 


EQUIPMENT:  10  feet 
special  spray  hose,  7% 
foot  extension  Pipe, 
Mist  Nozzle,  Steel  Cap, 
Straight  Spray.  This  is 
the  popular  size.  Mount¬ 
ed  on  strong  steel  truck. 
Other  sizes  from  VA  to 
50  gallons.  Perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  In¬ 
quire  of  your  local  deal¬ 
er  or  write  u«  direct  for 
illustrated  circular  and 
price  list. 


F.  H.  R.  Crawford  &  Co.,  299  Broadway,  New  York 


You 

Can  Save  Money 

by  buying  your 
implements 

under  the 

MOLINE 

Plan 

See  a  Moline  Dealer 
or  write  for  details 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline,  III 


SAVE  HALF 


More  About  the  Concord  Grape 

In  reply  to  H.  B.  T.’s  horticultural 
notes  on  page  52,  I  wish  to  say  that  while 
there  are  male  and  female  vines  (we  have 
a  few  specimens  at  the  Arnold  Arbore¬ 
tum),  they  are  exceptional.  Grapes  are 
monoecious,  bearing  staminate  and  pis¬ 
tillate  flowers  on  the  same  vine.  Being- 
imperfect  they  are  much  stronger  than 
perfect  flowers  which  tend  to  self-pollin- 
ate.  Grapes  are  indigenous  to  America 
and  found  growing  by  the  early  explorers 
bearing  fruit.  With  the  exception  of 
California  grapes,  which  possess  Vinifera 
blood,  all  our  commercial  grapes  are  of 
native  origin.  I  stand  corrected  as  re¬ 
gards  the  existence  of  a  Catawba  in  Mr. 
Bull’s  yard,  for  I  have  his  notes  also,  al¬ 
though  his  daughter  thinks  there  was 
none.  There  was  an  Isabella  both  agree. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Concord  was  slight¬ 
ly  crossed  by  these.  w.  II.  c. 

Medford,  Mass. 

In  the  first  place,  W.  H.  C.  is  wrong 
in  saying  that  male  and  female  vines  of 
Vitis  Labrusca  are  the  exception  and  that 
they  (we  assume  that  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  is  still  V.  Labrusca)  bear  both 
staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  on  the 
same  vine.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  the  wild  fox  grape  bears 
imperfect  flowers.  In  support  of  this 
statement  we  might  mention  that  an  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  to  establish  this  fact  some 
years  ago,  letters  being  sent  to  many  of 
the  leading  botanists  of  America.  The 
replies  received  were  to  the  effect  that  no 
perfect-flowered  plants  of  V.  Labrusca  in 
the  wild  state  had  ever  been  seen  nor  was 
there  any  authentic  record  of  any  having 
existed.  Among  the  replies  were  those 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at 
Washington,  the  Arnold  Arboretum  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  One  corre¬ 
spondent,  internationally  known  as  a 
grape  specialist,  writes:  “I  have  not 
seen,  neither  do  I  know  of  any  authentic 
records  of  such.”  And  from  one  of  the 
distinguished  systematic  botanists  in 
America  comes  the  statement  ‘‘I  have  no 


Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “  GRANGE  ”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  KOOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting’  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with*  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


SPRAp 


For  Big 
Crops  oJf 

POTATOES 


For  blight ,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  and  beetles ,  spray  with  a 

Yellow  Jacket  Traction  Sprayer  of 

THE  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

Strong  constant  pressure  drives  fine  spray  mixture 
home  to  every  part  of  foliage— above  and  below.  Spray 
potatoes,  beans,  vegetables  —  2,  t  or  J  rows  at  once. 

No  cost  for  power. 
Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 
until  you  know  the 
OSPRAYMO  Line.  In¬ 
cludes  power  orchard 
rigs,  barrel,  bucket, 
knapsack  and  band 
sprayers.  Write  direct 
to-day  for  catalog  to 
Field  Feree  Pump  Co. 
Depl.  2 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Hot  Bed  Sash 

CYPRESS,  well  made 
with  cross  bar,  tenons 
securely  fastened. 
Glass.  $2.50  per  box, 
50  square  feet. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 
Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


in  ii  ill  iiiiin  ill  ii  lint  i  ii  M  mi  ii  uni  i  ii  in  inn 
USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 


Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke. . .  ..$3.25 
Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk.  . .  .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden.  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing.  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.75 

Poultry,  Richardson .  1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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strictly  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  any  of 
the  specimens  examined.”  It  is  because 
authorities  of  this  type,  whose  business 
it  is  to  observe  such  things,  have  never 
seen  any  hermaphrodite  V.  Labrusca  in 
the  wild  nor  have  ever  heard  of  any  au¬ 
thentic  records  of  such  that  we  have  held 
the  opinion  that  we  have.  In  view  of  this 
evidence  it  occurs  to  us  that  even  though 
a  few  hermaphrodite  vines  were  to  be 
found  that  they  would  constitute  the  ex¬ 
ception  and  not  the  reverse. 

But  we  are  hopelessly  confused  by  the 
statement  “Being  imperfect  they  are 
much  stronger  than  perfect  flowers  which 
tend  to  self-pollinate,”  because  this  is 
exactly  what  we  have  been  contending, 
namely  that  the  flowers  are  imperfect.  A 
perfect  flower  is  one  that  has  both  stam¬ 
ens  and  pistils.  If  it  is  meant  that  the 
flowers  of  the  species  under  discussion 
are  imperfect,  there  is  no  need  to  carry 
the  discussion  further,  for  that  is  exactly 
what  we  have  been  saying.  If  we  have 
misinterpreted  the  statement,  we  beg 
pardon. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
there  are  many  species  of  grapes  in¬ 
digenous  to  America,  variously  estimated 
at  from  17  to  23,  but  it  is  hardly  correct 
to  say  that  “grapes”  are  indigenous  to 
America  because  there  are  10  species 
credited  to  Asia  and  10  to  Australia. 

If  W.  H.  C.  in  his  next  statement  is 
merely  stating  that  our  leading  Eastern 
commercial  varieties  of  grapes  have  been 
originated  in  this  country,  he  is  perfectly 
correct,  but  if  he  means  to  say  that  these 
varieties  have  arisen  from  the  native 
grapes  without  infusion  of  Vinifera  blood, 
in  contrast  to  the  California  varieties, 
which  are  supposedly  pure  Vitis  vinifera, 
then  he  is  mistaken.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
out  of  the  286  leading  American  varieties 
of  grapes  concerning  which  we  have  made 
an  honest  effort  to  establish  the  parent¬ 
age,  there  is  hardly  one  that  does  not 
show  signs  of  V.  vinifera,  and  among 
these  we  will  again  include  the  Concord. 

We  may  mention  for  instance  that 
Rogers’  Hybrids  —  Herbert,  Merrimae, 
Salem,  Agawam,  Wilder,  Lindley,  Mas- 
sasoit,  Barry,  Goethe,  Gaertner,  and  so 
on — originated  by  Edward  S.  Rogers  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  were  produced  by 
the  hybridization  of  Black  Hamburg  and 
White  Chasselas  (both  V.  vinifera)  with 
Carter,  or  Mammoth  Globe  (supposedly 
a  pure  Labrusca). 


Why  you  should 

insist  on  hand-made 
rubber  footwear 

TOP  NOTCH  Rubber  Foot- 
wear  is  made  for  hard  ser¬ 
vice.  From  light  rubbers  to 
heavier  weight  boots  and 
arctics,  every  pair  is  built  up 
by  hand  just  as  carefully  as 
fine  custom-made  shoes.  This 
hand-made  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  enables  us  to  strengthen 
places  where  the  greatest  wear 
comes,  without  excessive 
weight  or  clumsiness. 


THE  celebrated 
Top  Notch  “Buddy 
Boot”,  is  illustrated 
above.  A  light 
weight  boot  of  un¬ 
conquerable  dura¬ 
bility. 


All  the  materials  are  thor¬ 
oughly  tested.  We  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  is  the  best  material 
to  use  for  soles,  linings  or 
uppers.  There  is  no  guess¬ 
work.  When  you  see  the  Top 
Notch  Cross  on  rubbers,  boots 
or  arctics, you  maybe  sure  that 
you  are  getting  your  money’s 
worth. 

Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear 
is  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes 
for  men,  women  and  children. 
It  costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
rubber  footwear  and  often 
gives  you  double  the  wear.  It 
will  pay  to  patronize  the  dealer 
in  your  neighborhood  who 
carries  the  Top  Notch  brand. 
He  is  interested  in  your  pocket- 
book  as  well  as  his  own. 


BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 
Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear 
Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A. 


II.  Ii.  TUKEY. 
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TRADE  MARK 
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Fences 

INSULATED  AGAINST  RUST 
40% TO  IOO%  MORE  ZINC 


AMERICAN,  ANTHONY,  ROYAL, 

NATIONAL,  ELLWOOD,  U.  S. 

Our  New  Wire  Has  Double  the  Heat  T reatment  in  the  Zinc  Bath — the 
Proper  and  Only  Way  to  Give  a  Heavier  Coating  with  Lasting  Quality 

This  new  galvanizing  insulates  the  wire  with  zinc,  or  spelter.  The  wire  passes 
through  a  long  molten  bath  where  it  accumulates  this  greater  protective  coating, 
thus  inseparably  uniting  the  zinc  with  the  steel. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  all  fence  wire  is  galvanized — to  protect  it  from  rust — 
to  make  it  last  longer,  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Perhaps  you  don’t  know  that  there’s  as  much  difference  in  galvanized  coatings  as 

there  is  in  the  thickness  of  bark  on  trees. 

It  is  not  only  the  amount  of  zinc  applied  that  gives  the  wire  long  life,  but  the  coating  must 
be  uniform  and  even  to  be  durable  and  made  inseparably  a  part  of  the  steel. 

The  temperature  of  the  bath,  the  great  length  of  time  the  wire  takes  to  pass  through  it,  the  great 
amount  of  zinc  that  can  be  applied  by  this  process  without  cracking  or  peeling — all  these  are  im¬ 
portant  factors. 

Our  Zinc  Insulated  Wire  Fences  Have  4-0% 
to  100%  More  Zinc  Than  Other  Fences 


Our  Zinc-Insulating  process  perfectly  pro¬ 
tects  the  wire.  It  repels  rust.  It  protects  the 
wire  from  the  oxygen  in  the  air  and  the  storm 
elements.  It  safeguards  the  steel. 

By  this  process  the  zinc  is  practically  a  part 
of  the  steel,  giving  it  a  super-protection  that 
adds  many  years  to  the  life  of  the  wire.  As  a 
result,  OUR  WIRE  FENCE  WILL  OUTLAST 
ANY  OTHER  WIRE  FENCE  MADE,  and  its 
use  greatly  reduces  your  fence  cost  per  year 
to  say  nothing  of  the  better  protection  its 
staunchness  and  sturdiness  insures. 


All  our  Farm  Fences — of  every  brand  — 
American,  Royal,  Anthony,  National,  Ellwood 
andU.S. — are  Zinc-insulated — at  no  extra  charge. 

Some  wire  fence  makers  market  several 
qualities — a  very  small  percentage  of  their 
total  production  bearing  even  good  galvaniz¬ 
ing,  and  that  usually  sold  at  a  marked  price 
advance.  It  all  looks  alike.  You  can  t  tell  the 
grades  apart.  We  make  one  grade  only. 

When  you  buy  this  ZINC  INSULATED 
FENCE  you  are  purchasing  added  years  of 
fence  service,  without  extra  charge. 


Your  local  dealer  sells  Zinc  Insulated  Fence  and  toe  stand  back  of 
him  for  your  protection.  We  prepay  the  freight  to  the  dealer. 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Dallas  Denver 

Copyrighted.  1924.  by  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company.  Chicago 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New- 
Youker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


When  You  Buy  Harness 

Fit  Your  Horse 

On  heavy  pulls,  in  the  heat,  for  steady 
work,  you  owe  it  to  your  horse  to  make 
him  comfortable  and  fresh  for  the  next 
day. 

Gleckner  Harness  is  sold  only  through  deal¬ 
ers  who  fit  and  adjust  it  on  the  spot.  The 
same  dealers  carry  spare  parts  for  your  con¬ 
venience  and  to  save  you  time  and  money. 
Gleckner  Harness  is  the  all-leather,  old- 
fashioned  easily  adjusted  kind,  made  from 
specially  selected  leather  and  by 
hand  except  where  machines  can 
do  better  work  as  in  stitching.  It 
is  backed  by  55  years’  harness¬ 
making  experience  and  the 
strong  Gleckner  guarantee. 

Copy  of  “  Outfitting  the  Horse  "  on  request 

W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Co. 

Canton,  Pa. 


_  We’ll  pre¬ 
sent  you 
with  a  very  useful 
harness  accessory 
if  you  will  send  us 
the  name  of  any 
dealer  not  carrying 
Gleckner  Harness. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  England  Notes 

Remarkable  Bridge-grafting. — A  re¬ 
markable  example  of  bridge-grafting  has 
come  to  my  attention  from  Essex  county 
and  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration.  The  tree  has  been  badly  dam¬ 
aged  as  the  result  of  an  ice-storm.  The 
ice  made  a  casing  all  over  the  trunk,  and 
the  hot  sun  shining  on  it  caused  the  bark 
to  die  over  a  wide  area.  The  county 
agent,  Bertram  Tomlinson,  was  asked  if 
he  could  save  the  tree,  but  not  until 
June,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  course,  to 
obtain  scions  in  the  ordinary  way.  As  it 
happened,  however,  Mr.  Tomlinson 


An  Unusual  Case  of  Bridge-grafting 


knew  where  some  scions  were  being  held 
in  cold  storage  and  on  July  2  carried  out 
a  bridge-grafting  operation  which  re¬ 
quired  14  scions.  In  spite  of  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season  the  work  was  a  com¬ 
plete  success  and  the  tree  is  now  in 
good  condition. 

Market  Celery. — In  spite  of  more  or 
less  trouble  from  disease,  celery  still 
remains  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
for  New  England  market  gardeners,  but 
the  fact  seems  apparent  that  more  per¬ 
sistent  spraying  must  be  done.  Some 
new  strains  of  celery  are  being  put  on 
the  market  but  few  give  more  satisfactory 
result  than  Easy  Bleaching,  which  has 
largely  replaced  Paris  Golden,  and  is 
fairly  immune  to  disease.  Many  market 
gardeners  make  a  point  of  sowing  celery 
seed  about  the  first  of  March  in  green¬ 
houses  for  July  and  August  celery.  The 
seed  is  started  in  flats,  and  when  the 
plants  have  grown  their  rough  leaves 
they  are  transplanted  to  other  fiats,  or 
perhaps  to  cold  frames.  It  is  important 
that  the  seed  be  sown  very  thinly  and  an 
even  temperature  maintained.  Checks  in 
the  growth  of  early  celery  are  believed  to 
be  responsible  for  the  development  of 
seed  stalks,  which  make  the  celery 
worthless.  Easy  Bleaching  celery  for 
September  and  October  crops  may  be 
sown  in  the  fields.  The  Clabred  strain 
of  Golden  Self-blanching  celery,  about 
which  considerable  is  being  heard  just 
now,  seems  to  be  an  improved  form  of  the 
old  Vilmorin  strain  with  thinner  leaf 
stalks.  It  is  said  to  do  especially  well 
on  muck  land. 

Berry  Fruits. — I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  new  red  raspberry  Latham  is  now 
being  handled  by  nurserymen  in  the 
East.  This  is  the  variety  which  was 
first  put  out  as  Minnesota  No.  4,  having 
been  originated  at  the  Minnesota  experi¬ 
ment  station.  In  my  garden  it  has 
proved  exceptionally  satisfactory,  win¬ 
tering  without  loss  and  producing  a 
large  amount  of  midseason  fruit  which 
hangs  well  on  the  plants  and  is  of  "ood 
marketable  size.  I  know  of  no  better 
fruit  for  selling  at  wayside  stands  than 
the  raspberry  and  I  believe  that  Latham 
will  prove  very  successful  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York,  where  perfectly 
hardy  varieties  are  none  too  plentiful. 
Howard  No.  17  has  proved  the  best  new 
strawberry  that  has  appeared  in  New 
England  for  years.  It  is  a  good  berry 
for  the  home  garden  and  good  for  ship¬ 
ping.  It  is  being  planted  more  heavily, 
probably,  than  any  other  kind  and  nearly 
all  reports  are  favorable.  Another 
strawberry  and  one  which  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  history  is  called  Wild  Wonder, 
and  is  a  cross  betwreen  the  common  wild 
strawberry  and  Big  Ben,  the  latter  a 
very  large  kind  but  of  rather  poor  quality. 
Big  Ben  has  given  the  new  berry  size 
and  the  wild  berry  has  given  it  flavor. 
The  fruit  is  borne  in  clusters  on  strong 
stems  that  keep  the  fruit  off  the  ground 
and  the  plants  have  such  heavy  foliage 
that  they  require  little  or  no  mulching 
in  Winter.  This  may  never  prove  to  be 
a  prominent  commercial  berry,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  will  be  a  place  for  it  in 
the  home  garden.  e.  i.  Farrington. 
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This  Fine  Closed  Car 
The  Coach  *975 


Touring  Model  $850 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Painting  a  Galvanized  Tank 

I  have  a  galvanized  tank  which  dis¬ 
colors  the  water.  Can  I  paint  it  inside? 

Ellenburg  Depot,  N.  Y.  a.  f.  p. 

Yes;  dry  it  thoroughly  and  use  the 
best  quality  “bathtub  enamel.”  Let  that 
dry  several, days,  and  it  will  stick  for  a 
time. 

Removing  Soot  from  Copper  Heater 

I  have  six  hot-water  incubators ;  the 
soot  from  the  lamps  collects  on  the  heater 
(copper)  so  that  it  requires  a  higher 
flame  to  get  the  necessary  heat.  Is  there 
anything  that  will  soften  it  so  it  can  be 
removed?  I  have  tried  ammonia  and  ker¬ 
osene,  but  they  do  not  do  the  work.  If  I 
scrape  them  or  use  sandpaper  the  copper 
is  so  thin  I  am  afraid  I  shall  weaken  it 
so  as  eventually  to  cause  leaks,  j.  w.  s. 

We  do  not  know  of  anything  that  is 
sure  to  act ;  it  is  a  case  of  “try  all 
things.”  As  a  starter,  use  denatured  al¬ 
cohol  with  a  little  lye  in  it. 


Increasing  Power  from  Storage  Batteries 

I  have  wired  my  cellar  lights  from  a 
6-volt  storage  battery.  I  am  using  ”1 
and  32  c.p.  bulbs,  6-8-volt.  When  more 
than  one  bulb  is  burning  at  a  time  they 
dim  down  to  about  one-half  of  their 
brightness.  Is  there  any  form  of  con¬ 
denser  or  intensifier  which  could  make  at 
least  four  bulbs  burn'  brightly?  a.  j.  k. 

Torrington,  Conn. 

No;  your  trouble  is  lack  of  battery  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  power  of  a  battery  is  the 
product  of  its  voltage  and  capacity.  The 
voltage  depends  on  the  materials,  and  is 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  nature.  Two  volts 
i.s  the  most  you  can  get,  but  three  two- 
volt  cells  are  wired  to  give  the  ordinary 
“6-volt  cell,”  and  the  capacity  of  this 
combination,  put  through  6-volt  lamps,  is 
such  as  to  make  them  burn  at  the  right 
degree  of  brightness.  The  ordinary  car 
battery  will  usually  carry  two  6-volt 
lamps.  You  need  at  least  one,  and  prob¬ 
ably  two,  more  cells,  but  be  sure  to  wire 
them  in  such  a  way  that  you  add  the 
capacity  and  not  the  voltage;  that  is,  all 
the  positives  on  one  wire  and  all  the  neg¬ 
atives  on  the  other.  Then  you  will  have 
only  the  six  volts  pressure,  but  two  or 
three  times  the  amperage,  and  all  lights 
will  burn.  All  the  amateur,  and  some  of 
the  professional  electricians  among  our 
readers  will  rise  up  and  shout  that  I 
have  neglected  the  voltage  drop  in  the 
wire,  which  is  true,  but,  unless  you  have 
a  very  large  cellar,  it  may  be  neglected, 
as  you  will  rarely  have  all  lights  on  at 
once.  But  you  do  want  to  watch  your 
joints ;  better  solder  them,  and  not  de¬ 
pend  on  mere  twisting  of  wires. 

Hot  Bottles  Without  Hot  Water 

What  is  the  principle  of  the  hot  bottles 
that  do  not  have  hot  water?  Some  re¬ 
quire  addition  of  a  tablespoon  of  water, 
while  I  remember  mention  of  one  that 
merely  had  the  stopper  removed  and  then 
replaced.  I  am  no  chemist,  and  can  think 
of  nothing  but  quicklime  that  would  heat 
up  that  way,  and  that  would  surely  de¬ 
stroy  the  bottle  (rubber)  eventually. 

Liberty,  Ind.  E.  M.  c. 

We  have  examined  two  types  of  these 
devices ;  one  contains  a  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  thiosulphate,  the  “hypo”  of  the 
photographers.  This  sort  are  heated ; 
that  means  that  the  energy  of  the  heat 
is,  in  part,  used  to  change  the  soda  salt 
from  the  quiet,  solid  form  we  call  a 
crystal,  to  the  condition  of  relative  ac¬ 
tivity  we  call  “solution.”  The  heated 
"bottle”  is  now  used  as  such,  or  otherwise 
allowed  to  cool,  but  quietly.  At  a  later 
date  the  stopper  is  removed  and  re¬ 
placed,  and  this  slight  disturbance  throws 
out  of  equilibrium  the  condition  we  call, 
without  in  the  least  understanding  it,  “su¬ 
persaturation.”  Crystals  at  once  form, 
and  in  forming  they  give  up  the  energy 
which  had,  till  then,  been  keeping  the  salt 
in  solution.  How  this  energy  is  stored 
we  do  not  know,  but  as  it  is  released  the 
bottle  grows  hot.  Sometimes  the  crystal- 
ization  may  be  induced  more  than  once 
on  one  preliminary  heating. 

The  type  of  heater  to  which  water  is 
added  consists  of  an  outer  sack,  merely  a 
cover,  and  an  inner  canvas  bag  which 
must  be  frequently  renewed.  It  contains 
about  85  per  cent  iron  dust  and  chips,  15 
per  cent  ammonium  chloride,  “sal  am¬ 
moniac.”  and  5  per  cent  clay,  and  this 
heating  mixture  is  patented.  On  adding 
a  little  water  the  iron  rusts,  that  is,  oxi¬ 
dizes,  rapidly,  as  the  chloride  acts  as  an 
accelerator.  Water  may  be  added  several 
times  before  the  iron  is  all  rusted.  The 
heat  is  liberated  as  a  result  of  the  oxida¬ 
tion,  exactly  as  it  is  set  free  from  a  burn¬ 
ing  coal.  The  carbon  and  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds  in  the  iron  produce  a  rather 
marked  odor,  which  is  said  to  have  held 
down  the  sale  of  refills. 


A  30  minute  ride  will  win  you  to  the 
new  Essex. 

And  you  will  join  the  legions  who  know 
this  new  Six,  that  is  built  by  Hudson,  in 
saying  it  provides  ideal  transportation. 

It  continues  the  well  known  Essex  quali¬ 
ties  of  economy  and  reliability.  It  adds  a 
smoothness  of  performance  which  here¬ 
tofore  was  exclusively  Hudson’s.  Both 
cars  are  alike  in  all  details  that  count  for  long 
satisfactory  service  at  small  operating  cost. 


Tax  and  Freight  Extra 

Steering  is  like  guiding  a  bicycle.  Gears 
shift  easily.  Care  of  the  car  calls  for  littl-r 
more  than  keeping  it  lubricated.  For  the 
most  part  that  is  done  with  an  oil  can. 

Fuel  economy  is  impressive.  Oil  con¬ 
sumption  is  unusually  low  and  tire  mile¬ 
age  surprisingly  high. 

"I  he  New  Essex  is  backed  by  a  service 
policy  that  keeps  maintenance  down  to 
the  minimum. 


A  30  Minute  Ride  Will  Win  You 

7/i  e  NewE  S  S  EX 

A  Six — Built  by  Hudson 

_  ESSEX  MOTORS  —  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


WHtefor  Book 
Totfay 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running:  gear.  Wag:on  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog:  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO-  48  Ellm  Street,  Quincy,  ItL 


SULPHUR 


“BROOKLYN 
BRAND” 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99%%  pure,  for  spraying  and 
insecticide  purposes. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99%%  pure  )for  dustim? 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . j  purposes 

“NIAGARA  BRAND” 

AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 

for  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Dept.  *  B  Write  for  Prices  and  Booklet 


PROTECT  Seed  Potatoes 

TREAT  WITH  J.-J.  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE 

Obtainable  through  your  Bureau  or  Agent.  Trial 
box,  making  over  30  gals,  solution,  mailed  for  75c. 
Write  today.  J.  SCHANZENBACH  CO..  Inc.,  74  Corllanill  Si  . New  Yack 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  sure  way  to  put  pep  into  your  job 
on  a  rainy  day  is  to  $et  into  a 

FISH 
f BRAND 

I  Reflex 
■Slicker 

^OW  ER's 


f/SH  BRA^ 

AJ.TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


Fdmnnrie’  A  compete  record. 
LUIIIU1IU9  □  Easy  to  keep.  Start 

P  A  11  I  t  T>  17  n  any  >ime  ;  results 
I  U  111  11  J  u  shown  any  time. 

Account  D 

BOOk  ^HE  Rural,  New- Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Send  for 
this  book. 
It  is  free. 


UR  75-page  book, 
“Land  Develop¬ 
ment,**  tells  you  how 
easily  and  economi¬ 
cally  you  can  clear 
your  land  with  Her¬ 
cules  Dynamite. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CCj. 

904  Market  Street 

Wilmington  Delaware 


HERCULES 

DYNAMITE 


Don’t  let  another  seeding  go  by  before 
you  put  in  SOLVAY.  You  make  more 
money  using  SOLVAY  because  it  gives 
you  bigger  crops,  better  crops  and  that 
means  more  money. 

It’s  so  easy  to  handle  SOLVAY— shipped 
in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk,  may  be  spread 
by  hand  or  lime  sower.  Safe,  will  not 
burn,  and  is  so  finely  ground  it  brings 
results  the  first  year. 

Sweeten  your  soil  and  you  “sweeten"  your 
bank  roll  too.  There’s  years  of  profit  in  using 
SOLVAY.  Find  out  all  about  it  -Write  for  the 
valuable  SOLVAY  lime  book  free! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 


This 
Year 
Spread 

SOLVAY 


hues# 
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FA1&OUS 


PULVERIZERS 


This  pulverizer  crushes 
every  lump  in  the  seed  bed 
into  particles  which  the  fine 
roots  can  feed  on. 


It  firms  out  the  air 
spaces  and  leaves  a 
mellow  continuous  bed 
of  top  soil  in  which 
seed  sprout  quickly  and 
roots  make  vigorous 
growth. 


It  cultivates  growing  corn 
and  grain,  breaking  up 
crusts  and  clods.  On  winter 
wheat  it  resets  heaved  plants 
and  prevents  winter  killing. 


In  dry  seasons-  it  firms  the 
lower  soils  and  stirs  the  surface 
to  save  moisture. 


& 


E 


'Write  far  aur  illustrated  baak  :  "THE  FOUNDATION  OF  FARMING” 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co.,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


hiOhiOhiOhiOhiOhiOhiOhiQhiQhiOhi 
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When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


This  Man  Sold  “Pusley” 

On  page  304.  under  the  heading 
“Killing  Weeds  with  Chemicals,”  you 
•state  that  “gardeners  are  particularly 
anxious  to  know  how  to  kill  out  the  seed 
of  purslane,  which  becomes  a  great  pest 
in  some  sections.”  I  wonder  why  gard¬ 
eners  should  wish  to  kill  out  purslane, 
when  with  a  little  advertising  this  plant 
might  become  one  of  the  most  profitable 
crops  which  a  gardener  may  grow.  Pur¬ 
slane,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  best 
greens,  superior  to  spinach,  kale  or  any 
of  the  much-heralded  garden  greens.  Be¬ 
cause  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it 
is  a  weed  is  no  reason  for  our  condemning 
it.  Let  us  make  use  of  it.  Let  us  find 
its  right  use  and  then  no  longer  will  it 
be  a  weed.  If  we  gardeners  had  one- 
third  of  the  vision  and  business  acumen 
of  the  railroad  and  industrial  managers 
we  could  sell  double  of  any  crop  which 
now  we  complain  is  so  hard  to  sell.  I 
know  purslane  can  be  sold  for  greens,  for 
I  have  done  it.  I  tried  it  out  two  years 
ago  on  my  local  market.  I.  like  my 
brother  gardeners,  was  bothered  tremend¬ 
ously  by  purslane  which  grew  very  lux¬ 
uriantly  in  my  berries  and  peppers.  I 
know  that  I  relish  purslane  greens,  and  I 
believed  that  others  would  also  like  them 
if  offered  for  sale.  I  pulled  and  packed 
several  bushels  and  put  them  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  truck,  and  next  morning  took  them  to 
our  public  market.  The  first  purchaser 
that  came  along  said.  “What  have  you 
there,  Warford?”  “Dixie  greens,”  said  I. 
“How  much?”  “Fifty  cents  per  bushel,” 
said  I.  “I'll  try  a  bushel,”  said  he  and 
a  bushel  was  sold.  I  sold  six  bushels  and 
then  a  brother  gardener  came  along  and 
saw  what  I  was  selling,  and  at  once  the 
operations  ceased.  “By  gum,”  said  he,  in 
a  voice  heard  all  over  the  market,  “selling 
weeds  and  getting  away  with  it.  You 
poor  idiot,  don’t  you  know  that  you  are 
buying  common  pusley?  My  farm  is  full 
of  it.  come  out  and  gather  all  you  can 
carry.  We  feed  it  to  the  hawgs.  No¬ 
body  would  eat  that  stuff.”  And,  sorry 
to  say,  all  the  other  gardeners  joined  in 
with  him  and  enjoyed  the  joke  which  I 
had  “put  over”  on  the  buyers.  The  joke 
was  not  on  the  buyers  but  on  us  growers. 
People  like  to  take  a  man  at  his  own 
valuation,  and  if  he  puts  a  low  price  on 
himself  he  can  hardly  blame  people  for 
believing  him.  If  he  says  his  goods  are 
punk  he  can  blame  nobody  but  himself  if 
people  believe  him.  After  that  morning 
no  one  could  have  given  away  a  bushel 
of  purslane,  even  though  he  had  offered 
with  every  bushel  a  basket  of  grapes  as 
a  premium.  Purslane,  or  Dixie  greens, 
was  a  weed  and  only  fit  for  the  hogs. 
Had  all  the  gardeners  come  to  my  truck 
that  morning  and  spoken  of  the  good¬ 
ness  of  purslane  as  greens,  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  before  the  season  was  over  50 
bushels  could  have  been  sold  in  that  mar¬ 
ket  every  morning. 

You  do  not  believe  it?  Well,  how 
about  dandelions?  On  my  farm  dan¬ 
delions  are  the  worst  weeds  we  have  in 
the  pasture  or  in  a  hay  field  that  is  left 
seeded  for  a  number  of  years.  I  have 
never  seen  a  dandelion  offered  for  sale 
on  my  market,  which  supplies  a  local 
population  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  within  a  radius  of  15  miles. 
Yet,  in  Boston,  our  weed,  the  dandelion, 
is  sold  by  the  thousands  of  bushels.  The 
growers  around  Boston  talk  up  the  mer¬ 
its  of  dandelion.  To  them,  it  is  no  weed 
but  a  most  profitable  green. 

There  are  scores  of  food  plants  today . 
going  to  waste,  and  we  call  them  weeds 
because  we  refuse  to  open  our  eyes  and 
see  their  merits  which  are  plainly  spread 
before  us.  We  can  make  strawberries 
and  watermelons  weeds  if  we  chose'  to  call 
them  such.  Tomatoes  used  to  be  a  poison¬ 
ous  weed,  because  people  deliberately 
closed  their  eyes  to  their  merits.  I  doubt 
not  that  in  times  past  people  have  starved 
to  death  while  in  their  gardens  or  in  the 
fields  were  growing  delicious  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  were  considered  poisonous 
and  not  fit  to  eat.  Verily  ignorance  keep- 
eth  us  poor  and  hungry. 

“If  men  will  but  investigate,  to  com¬ 
mon  sense  give  heed,  they’ll  find  a  use 
for  ev’ry  plant  and  then  ’twill  be  no 
weed.”  C.  °-  warfokd. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.  —  Years  ago  “pusley”  boiled 
with  pork  was  considered  good  food.  We 
have  eaten  many  a  meal  of  it. 
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100  DOLLARS  IN  PRIZES 


For  best  reports  on  lasting  quality  of  our  Empire 
Fence,  compared  with  other  kinds  in  use  on  the 
same  farm.  None  but  thoroughly  reliable  state¬ 
ments  count  as  we  have  records  of  all  sales  for  20 
years.  W rite  for  conditions. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  38  East  Maumee  St,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FERTILIZERS 

Write  for  Booklet  describing 
Croxfon  Brand  Mixtures 

RAW  MATERIALS  and  CHEMICALS 

TANKAGE  SULPHATE  AMMONIA 

BLOOD  MURIATE  POTASH 

BONE  MEAL  SULPHATE  POTASH 

ACID  PHOSPHATE  NITRATE  SODA 
ARCADIAN  SULPHATE  AMMONIA 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &CHEMICALCO. 

40  RECTOR  STREET  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


SCINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

l  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Jardeners,  Suburbanites.  Truckers, 

'lorists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 


Catalog 
Ire* 


INC  trev-^rom  i 


Do  the  work  Faster%Betterand  in  half  the  time 
c^taioe—  Fruit  Growers  Saw  Co.  Scot  tsvilie.  N.Y 


Electric  MOTORS 


Write  Us  for  Prices. 

COOPER  ELECTRIC  CO.  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


Farm  Co-operation 

is  a  protest  against  the  monopoly 
and  other  oppressive  methods  of 
organized  distributors  and  the 
capital  stock  companies.  Can 
farmers  afford  to  adopt  the  policies 
in  their  own  organizations  that 
they  denounce  in  others  ? 


THIS  SUBJECT  is  treated  fully 
but  concisely  in  the  new  book, 
‘‘Organized  Co-operation.”  Farmers 
must  understand  these  questions  if 
they  are  to  direct  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  organization  can  be 
co-operative  unless  the  members  direct 
it  themselves. 

The  book  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Should  be  Used  in 
Every  Vineyard 


A  wonderful  labor-saver 
in  the  culture  of  grapes  and 
berries.  Using  it,  you  hoe 
with  horse  power.  You  do 
quickly  and  thoroughly 
work  that  otherwise  would 
be  slow  and  tedious. 

JOHN  DEERE-SYRACUSE 

Grape  and  Berry  Hoe 

Kills  grass  and  weeds;  stirs 
the  soil;  prevents  mildew;  its 
use  means  better  quality  and 
bigger  quantity  grapes  and  ber¬ 
ries.  Blade  can  be  adjusted  to 
cut  deep  or  shallow  and  to 
throw  soil  towards  or  away 
from  vines.  Easily  guided  in 
and  out  around  posts  and  vines. 
Horse  hitches  to  one  side  of  the 
pole,  giving  plenty  of  room  for 
hoe  to  work  under  vines  and 
bushes  without  injury  to  them 
from  horse  or  whiffletree,  even 
when  foliage  is  at  full  growth. 
Cultivator  attachment  extra. 


t 


Get  increased  profits  from  your 
vineyard  from  now  on  by  using  this 
hoe.  Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers. 
Write  today  for  folder  describing  it, 
address  John  Deere,  Moline  UL, 
and  ask  for  free  Booklet  GD7-37. 


.JOHNS  DEERE 


with 
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The  Original  Soil  Inoculator^ 

/or  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Soy  Beans,  Cow  Peas,  Peas, 
Beans,  Vetch-all  Legumes.  Farmers  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  have  used  NITRAGIN  for  twenty-six 
years.  Sold  in  small  cans.  Contents  granular,  like 
a  deep  rich  soil.  Easy  to  mix  with  seed.  Sold  on 
bushel  basis.  The  one  bushel  size  will  inoculate  one 
bushel  of  any  legume  seed.  Prices: 

%  bushel  size  for  15  lbs.  seed,  $  .40 
Vi  bushel  size  for  30  lbs.  seed,  .60 
1  bushel  size  for  60  lbs.  seed,  1.00 
5  bushel  size  for  300  lbs.  seed,  4.75 
Garden  size  Peas,  Sweet  Peas,  Beans,  .20 

Always  state  kind  of  seed  you  want  it  for.  Write  us 
for  free  booklet  teliingyou  about  NITRAGIN  and  Soil 
Inoculation  that  increases  yield,  hastens  maturity, 
and  saves  fertilizer  bills.  Order  through  Seed  Catalog 
or  Seed  Dealer.  If  dealer  does  not  handle  it,  have  him  * 
order  it  for  you,  or  you  can  order  from  us  direct. 

Like  dll  really  big  things,  Hitragin  has  many  imitators. 

■r*.  THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY 

i  ^^East  Water  Street  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin*- 


Order  thru  Seed  Catalog, 

SeedDealer  orfromUs  Direct 


T  bore’s  a  Brown’s  Sprayer  for  every  need 
on  the  farm,  in  the  orchard,  garden,  dairy 
or  poultry  house  so  you  can  spray  every¬ 
thing  thorouyhly,  efficiently  aud  economi¬ 
cally  as  advised  by  the  government  and 
agricultural  college  experts.  Catalog  and 
Spray  Calendar  showing  "When  toSpray 
and  How  to  Do  It."  free  on  reauest. 


THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

892  Maple  Sreet,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


ZJ/ 


“More  Potatoes" 

Prom  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEY8TONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MFH, 
BOX  A.  STERLING.  ILL* 


BEEMAN 

The  Pioneer  Garden  Tractor 

It  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivates,  etc, 
Write  direct  * 
to  Factory  for 
J  Free  Catalog 
|  and  1924  Prices. 

I  BecmanTractarCa. 

.  705  B  2nd  A*e.  No. 

I  Minnoaptlis,  Mino. 


LITTLE  \ 

VONDER  DITCHER 

Direc-t  from 
Factory 
to^  Farmer 

“In  twenty  days,  I  consider  the 
Little  Wonder  has  saved  me,  in 
labor,  from  two  to  three  hundred 

dollars,"  writes  Clint  Bricker. 
Shelby .O.  Cuts  a  clean  trench  10" 
to  12"  wide,  down  to  30"  deep.  Can 
be  used  with  team  or  tractor. 

Write  today  for  particular a  and  price 

LittloWonder  Sales  Co.  Box  334,  Bellevue,  0. 


A  Damp  Stone  House 

I  would  advise  E.  W.  TV.  not  to  put 
l^-in.  §trips  for  air  space.  You  will 
find  that  the  interior  of  a  stone  house 
(the  same  as  concrete)  varies;  i.  e.,  it 
would  “bulge”  or  “dip”  here  or  there. 
Try  a  straightedge  to  the  height  and 
across  the  wall,  and  you  will  find  it  very 
uneven.  Therefore  when  you  come  to  nail 
a  strip  you  would  have  practically  the 
same  effect  outside  the  plaster  as  you 
would  have  inside  on  the  wall. 

The  cheapest  and  most  thorough  way 
would  be  to  take  off  all  woodwork  on 


Arrangement  for  Plaster  Wall 


walls,  window  frames,  door  frames  and 
wainscoting.  Nail  a  2x3  next  to  wall  and 
on  ceiling;  then  nail  your  2x3s  (up¬ 
rights)  to  same,  and  nail  as  best  you  can 
to  walls,  also.  Lath  and  plaster  as 
usual.  Relay  your  frames  back  on  to 
your  2x3s,  fill  space  between  doors  and 
windows  with  the  necessary  amount  that 
the  space  calls  for.  Then  you  will  have 
one  of  the  warmest  homes  around  your 
community.  What  you  will  put  iu  in 
wood  you  will  save  in  health,  coal  and 
comfort. 

Should  you  try  to  nail  l^-in.  strips  to 
stone  wall,  your  nails  would  bend  and 
strips  would  split,  and  you  would  find  a 
botch  job. 

Do  not  cut  space  from  cellar  to  top  of 
house.  This  will  not  be  necessary.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  touch  your  parti¬ 
tions,  also.  Just  build  snug  to  your 
walls,  your  framework,  the  same  as  if 
you  were  building  a  new  frame  for  a 
house.  Nail  your  2x3s  to  floor  and  roof, 
then  build  in  between.  Use  plaster,  not 
plaster  board.  B.  E. 

Thawing  Frozen  Pipe 

I  tried  an  experiment  Saturday  that 
might  come  iu  handy  to  some  of  your 
readers.  The  water  froze  in  the  pipe 
that  comes  into  the  house  from  a  well 
outside.  I  took  the  teakettle  of  boiling 
water  and  poured  it  on  as  much  of  the 
pipe  as  was  not  under  the  ground,  hut 
that  did  not  thaw  it  enough,  so  I  got  a 


quart  of  salt  and  put  it  iu  the  pump  and 
let  it  work  its  way  down.  In  about  15 
minutes  I  heard  the  water  and  ice  go  out 
of  the  pipe.  I  put  a  long  screwdriver  in 
the  pump  to  hold  the  lower  valve  open. 
Picture  shows  how  my  pipe  is  from  the 
'  pump  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  s.  C.  Y. 

New  York. 


Celery  Again 

On  page  267  R.  F.  D.  speaks  of  blanch¬ 
ing  celery  in  the  cellar.  I  have  done  this 
successfully  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
would  suggest  that  the  roots  be  placed 
directly  on  the  cellar  bottom  and  not 
iu  a  box,  as  they  retain  the  moisture 
longer  so.  The  long  white  shoots  easily 
grown  in  the  cellar  are  caused  by  the 
effort  to  stretch  up  to  the  light  of  a  near-' 
by  window,  aud  may  he  controlled  by 
regulating  the  light.  I  have  still  (Feb. 
25)  a  few  roots  of  celery  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  eating  which  I  am  saving  to  set 
out  in  the  early  Spring  for  seed.  I  usu¬ 
ally  grow  my  own  seed,  not  only  for 
planting  the  following  year,  hut  for  use 
in  the  kitchen,  as  it  is  excellent  for 
soups  and  stews,  better  and  cheaper  than 
celery  salt.  G.  P. 


Tons  of  lead  roll  along 
every  highway 


HOW  much  lead  is  in  your  automobile — your 
truck — your  tractor?  In  all  the  new  motor 
vehicles  built  annually  there  are  about  110,000,000 
pounds  of  lead. 

The  storage  battery  in  automobile,  truck,  and 
tractor  is  mostly  lead.  Lead-tin  solder  seals  the 
seams  of  the  gasoline  tank  and  radiator.  It  is  used  in 
the  generator  that  charges  the  lead  storage  battery. 

Lead  is  in  the  hard  rubber  switch  button  in  your 
automobile,  the  soft  rubber  insulation  about  the 
wiring  of  your  engine.  Your  rubber  tires,  tlie  rub¬ 
ber  top  of  your  car,  and  the  rubber  mat  on  your 
car  step  contain  lead.  Electric  light  bulbs  on  your 
car  are  made  of  lead  glass. 


Lead  serves  you  long  and  faith¬ 
fully  in  your  motor  vehicle.  But 
as  paint,  lead  is  more  widely  used. 
As  white-lead  in  paint,  it  helps  to 
protect  your  house,  your  farm 
buildings  and  farm  equipment. 


This  man  is  giving  the  farm  house  white-lead 
protection  against  the  attacks  of  the  weather 


In  one  year  approximately 
350,000,000  pounds  of  white-lead 
paint  are  used  in  this  country  on 
wooden  and  other  non-metallic 
surfaces.  This  record  shows  the 
awakening  of  property  owners 
everywhere  to  the  necessity  and 
economy  of  paint  protection. 

White-lead  a  standard 
protective  paint 

White-lead  paint  is  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  protection  for  farm  buildings 
against  rot  and  decay.  Pure  white- 
lead  mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil 
makes  a  paint  for  exterior  paint¬ 
ing  that  has  been  a  standard  for 
generations.  Skilled  professional 
painters  swear  Jby  it.  Paint  manu¬ 
facturers  use  it  in  making  their 
best  paints. 

Pure  white-lead  mixed  with 
flatting  oil  gives  a  paint  that  pro¬ 
tects  and  beautifies  interior  walls 
and  woodwork.  This  paint  can 
be  tinted  to  any  color  desired  to 
harmonize  with  the  decorative 
scheme  in  your  rooms. 


Just  as  white-lead  protects  wood 
and  non-metallic  surfaces  about 
your  farm,  so  red-lead  keeps  your 
metal  from  rusting.  Unless  pro¬ 
tected,  metal  framework  of  wind¬ 
mills,  iron  fences,  iron  and  steel 
implements  and  machinery  often 
rust  out  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  wear  out. 

If  you  don’t  belong  to  the  ever- 
inereasing  army 
of  property  own¬ 
ers  who  believe 
in  the  maxim,  “Save  the  sur¬ 
face  and  you  save  all,”  join  now. 
Save  the  wrooden  and  non-meta  Hie 
surfaces  with  white-lead  and  your 
metal  with  red-lead. 

Handy  Book  on  Painting 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  save 
the  surface  of  wood,  masonry  or 
metal  on  your  farm  with  paint, 
write  for  our  Handy  Book  on 
Painting.  This  book  is  a  store¬ 
house  of  paint  facts  and  formulas 
and  will  be  sent  at  your  request. 

Producers  of  lead  products 

Dutch  Boy  white-lead  is  the  name 
of  the  pure  white-lead  made  and 
sold  by  National  Lead  Company. 
On  every  keg  of  Dutch  Boy  white- 
lead  is  reproduced  the  picture  of 
the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  shown 
below.  This  trade-mark  guaran¬ 
tees  a  product  of  the  highest 
quality. 

Dutch  Boy  products  also  in¬ 
clude  red-lead,  linseed  oil,  flatting 
oil,  babbitt  metals,  and  solder. 

National  Lead  Company  also 
makes  lead  products 
for  practically  every 
purpose  to  which  lead 
can  be  put  in  art,  in¬ 
dustry  and  daily  life.  If 
you  want  information 
regarding  any  particu¬ 
lar  use  of  lead,  write  us. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  HI  Broadway;  Boston,  131  State  Street;  Buffalo,  116  Oak  Street; 
Chicago,  900  West  18th  Street;  Cincinnati,  05!)  Freeman  Avenue;  Cleveland, 
820  West  Superior  Avenue;  St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  Street;  San  Francisco, 
485  California  Street;  Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Pa.,  316 
Fourth  Avenue;  Philadelphia,  John  T,  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut  St. 
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Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  battle  teachers  but  it  now  has  become  a  whole 


over  the  district  school  may  be  it  has 
resulted  in  a  full  mental  overhauling. 
People  are  thinking  over  the  subject  of 
education  as  they  never  did  before.  Up 
to  this  time  many  parents  have  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  what  the  experts  and 
educators  offered  them  without  question. 
Their  plain  common  sense  told  them  at 
times  that  their  children  were  not  be^g 
trained  for  any  real  and  practical  life  and 
they  felt  that  the  teachers  were  often 
experimenting  with  their  little  ones  try¬ 
ing  out  some  new  fad  or  method,  but 
what  could  they  do?  In  their  farm  opera¬ 
tions  they  were  not  forced  to  try  out 
every  new  practice  and  theory.  I  hey 
would  not  take  them  on  faith,  but  hrst 
tested  them  by  the  rule  of  common  sense. 
They  had  a  feeling  that  they  could  pro¬ 
tect  their  field  crops  against  fads  and 
theories  if  they  cared  to  do  so,  but  their 
house  crops,  the  children,  were  out  of 
their  reach  when  it  came  to  schooling. 
They  have  known  for  years  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong,  yet  they  could  not  say 
just  what  it  was.  So  they  have  kept  at 
work,  paid  their  school  taxes  and  in 
many  cases,  seen  their  children  enter 
school  with  a  reasonable  desire  for  work 
only  to  come  out  with  an  intense  desire 
for  a  “white-collar  job.”  Many  a  farmer 
has  longed  for  a  school  that  would  show 
his  boy  how  to  take  off  the  overalls  at 
times  and  put  on  as  fine  a  white,  collar 
as  anyone  can  wear  and  then  willingly 
don  the  overalls  again.  I  have  told  be¬ 
fore  of  the  college  man  who  worked 
one  Summer  for  a  farmer.  This  man  had 
taken  a  post-graduate  course  m  chemis¬ 
try,  and  had  specialized  in  fermentations. 
He  was  to  teach  chemistry  in  a  Western 
college  when  the  Fall  term  opened,  but 
being  short  of  cash  he  hired  out  for  the 
Summer  on  a  farm.  He  worked  well 
and  made  himself  useful.  There  was  a 
heavy  crop  of  clover  on  the  faim,  and 
just  as  it  was  ready  to  come  in  a  rain 
soaked  it.  They  cocked  it  up,  opened  it 
once  or  twice  and  tried  to  dry  it,  but 
that  was  a  hard  job.  One  morning  the 
farmer  thought  he  might  risk  it,  so  he 
called  out  the  young  chemist: 

“Henry,”  he  said,  “they  tell  me  you 
are  ’way  up  in  chemistry.”  ....  T 

“Well,  I  know  something  about  it.  i 
expect  to  teach  one  side  of  it  that  of 
fermentation.” 

“Well  I  suppose  that  s  the  same  thing 
as  sour  or  moldy  hay.  When  you  put 
clover  into  the  hay  mow  too  wet  or  too 
green  it  firefangs — heats  up  and  goes 

bad.  You  know  what  I  mean !” 

“Yes,  it  is  what  we  call  spontaneous 
combustion.  The  best  reason  for  it  we 
have  now  is  that  it  is  developed  by  cer¬ 
tain  bacteria.  In  the  presence  of  mois¬ 
ture  these  bacteria  start  up  oxidation 

and - ”  , 

“Well,  that’s  all  right!  I  never  saw 

any  of  these  bacteria  you  tell  about,  but 
I  pretty  near  lost  a  barn  once  when  the 
hay  mow  ‘het  up.’  Now  that  clover  down 
in  the  south  field  ought  to  come  in,  but 
I  don’t  want  it  to  firefang.  Go  down  and 
look  it  over.  See  if  you  can  find  any  of 
your  bacteria  and  tell  me  whether  the 
clover  is  fit  to  come  in!” 

So  Henry  took  a  fork  and  started  tor 
the  hayfield.  He  opened  up  several  cocks 
of  clover,  smelt  of  them,  felt  of  the  hay 
and  looked  it  all  over.  Back  lie  came 
with  his  report.  . 

“The  hay’s  all  right  to  come  in.  Ihe 
farmer  hitched  up  his  team  and  drove  to 
the  field  with  Henry  to  pitch  on.  Before 
they  had  one  cock  on  the  wagon  that 
farmer  knew  the  hay  was  not  fit  to  go  in. 

“Stop  pitching  on,”  he  said.  “If  we 
put  this'  hay  in  the  mow  this  way,  my 
barn  will  be  on  fire  in  a  mouth  !  Here  s 
a  case  where  ‘salt  won’t  save  it.’  Open 

it  up  and  drive  back  to  the  barn.  ’ 

£  *  *  *  * 

Here  was  a  case  where  a  farmers 
practical  eye  was  better  than  a  chemist’s 
theory.  The  young  man  was  all  right  as 
far  as  he  went,  but  his  feet  were  not  on 
the  ground,  and  that  being  so  the  heavier 
the  load  of  science  he  carried  the  worse 
his  feet  would  slip.  Of  the  two  men  the 
farmer  had  the  better  and  more  liberal 
agricultural  education.  And  yet  this 
young  man  was  going  out  to  teach  others 
about  fermentation,  when  he  would  have 
burned  up  a  barn  through  inability  to  ap¬ 
ply  his  knowledge.  At  my  old  agri¬ 
cultural  college  40  years  ago  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  one  of  our  professors 
knew  anything  about  bacteria.  Not  even 
the  name  was  in  our  text  books.  Yet 
practically  every  student  could  have  told 
when  clover  hay  was  unfit  to  go  into  the 
barn.  .  I  make  no  effort  in  this  to  poke 
fun  at  this  young  chemist.  He  was  all 
right  at  heart,  but  the  educators  through 
their  new  methods  of  instruction  had 
started  his  head  off  the  ground.  The 
original  school  was  a  little  group  of 
superior  students  gathered  around  a 
teacher  and  this  teacher  was  the  real 
heart  of  the  school,  for  his  object  was  to 
develop  the  individual  along  the  lines  for 
which  he  best  fitted.  As  civilization  has 
developed  the  idea  of  the  school  has 
changed.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
developing  the  superior  minds  among  the 
people  through  personal  association  with 


sale  business — through  a  great  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  to  produce — not  superior 
individuals  but  a  great  mass  of  students 
trained  along  certain  fixed  rules.  The 
older  education  meant  an  effort  to  train 
a  student  to  think  clearly.  A  few  funda¬ 
mental  things  were  well  drilled  into  him, 
and  his  ambition  was  aroused  so  that  he 
went  on  to  question  the  world  regarding 
his  life  and  work.  The  more  modern 
educational  system  means  a  great  or¬ 
ganization  for  quantity  production,  and 
the  idea  that  education  means  the  crowd¬ 
ing  into  the  mind-  a  smattering  of  in¬ 
formation  on  many  subjects  without  real 
depth  of  thought  on  any  of  them. 

j}s  sji  5^  '•* 

Our  farmers  and  country  people  have 
for  years  had  something  of  this  idea  in 
mind,  but  they  have  not  felt  able  to  state 
it  clearly.  It  has  become  evident  to 
them,  looking  back  at  their  own  home  ex¬ 
perience,  that  modern  education  is  pul¬ 
ling  their  children,  away  from  them.  They 
do  not  find  either  discipline  or  the  de¬ 
sire  in  the  modern  school  that  they  knew 
in  their  own  childhood.  They  realize, 


naturally,  that  conditions  are  different. 
The  telephone,  the  car,  the  radio,  the 
moving  picture  show  and  other  agencies 
have  greatly  changed  popular  habits.  The 
modern  child  thinks  he  must  be  enter¬ 
tained  at  high  cost.  We  of  the  older 
generation  know  that  we  were  forced  to 
entertain  ourselves  and  submit  to  stern 
discipline.  Looking  back  at  life  we  feel 
forced  to  admit  that  this  discipline  and 
enforced  self-reliance  was  the  making  of 
real  character — the  making  of  something 
which  wre  find  lacking  in  our  children — or 
at  least  we  think  we  see  it !  Our  country 
people,  though  perhaps  not  able  to  state 
their  case  clearly,  feel  that  the  modem 
school  and  college  is  too  soft  and  super¬ 
ficial  in  its  discipline  and  training.  And 
that  is  largely  why  the  country  people 
instinctively  cling  to  their  district  school 
and  demand  control  of  it.  This  school 
discussion  has  forced  them  to  think  clear¬ 
ly.  The  friends  of  the  school  bill  call 
them  narrow  and  prejudiced,  but  of  the 
two  classes,  educators  and  reformers,  or 
farmers,  I  think  the  latter  have  at  heart 
the  cleaner  and  more  patriotic  impulse. 
They  have  the  instinctive  feeling  that 
with  all  its  faults  the  improved  district 
school  is  after  all,  the  safest  and  best 
place  for  their  children.  I  am  careful  to 
say  improved  school,  for  we  must  all  ad¬ 
mit  that  some  schools  are  not  what  they 
should  be.  They  can  and  will  be  im¬ 


proved  but  that  will  be  done,  if  at  all,  by 
the  people  Avho  live  in  the  district.  It  is 
evident  to  me  that  the  men  and  women 
who  are  back  of  this  school  bill  do  not 
want  to  improve  these  country  schools. 
They  would  rather  wipe  most  of  them  out 
in  order  to  put  through  their  own  plans. 
I  talked  with  one  of  them  not  long  ago, 
and  I  think  his  idea  is  typical. 

"The  school  in  our  district  is  a  nuis¬ 
ance,”  he  said.  “There  are  only  a  few 
scholars,  a  poor  schoolhouse  and  a  worse 
teacher.  It  ought  to  be  wiped  off  the 
map  !” 

"Have  you  ever  -sent  any  children 
there?” 

“No.  I  never  had  any  children !” 

“How  long  since  you  visited  the 
school?” 

“I  haven’t  been  inside  it  for  15  years !” 

“Not  even  to  school  meeting?” 

“No!  What’s  the  use?” 

“Do  vou  know  what  is  being  taught 
there?” 

“No !” 

“Have  you  ever  tried  to  improve  the 
school?  Ever  talked  with  the  teacher  or 
taken  any  personal  interest  in  it?” 

"No — what’s  the  use?  You  can’t  im¬ 
prove  it!  Better  turn  it  over  to  the 
State  and  let  someone  who  is  paid  to  do 
it  assume  responsibility !” 

There  are  a  good  many  people  just  like 
that.  They  think  themselves  reformers 


Roadster 
Touring  Car 
Sport  Touring 
Cab  .  . 
Coupe  . 


$785 
795 
915 
9  85 
1075 


Your  Family 

Needs  This  Car— 

Why  spend  around  *1200  for  an  open  car  when  you 
can  buy  this  Oldsmobile  Six  Sedan  at  the  same  cost? 

This  fine  car  gives  you  a  sturdy  body  by  Fisher, 
with  wide  deep  seats,  durable  upholstery,  heater, 
transmission,  lock,  cowl  ventilator  and  many  other 
items  of  practical  equipment.  It  gives  you  a  40 
Horse  Power  “six”  engine  and  high-grade  chassis 
features,  such  as  Delco  ignition,  Borg  &  Beck 
clutch,  Alemite  lubrication,  oversize  cord  tires,  etc. 

All  this  for  *1135— thanks  to  Oldsmobile’s  manu¬ 
facturing  experience  and  General  Motors’  contri¬ 
butions  through  its  staff  of  experts,  great  engi¬ 
neering  laboratories  and  vast  purchasing  power. 

Put  your  farm  on  a  sedan  basis  at  the  cost  of  an 
average  touring  car. 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
Olds  Motor  Works  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Oshatva,  Ont. 

OLDSMOBILE 


The  Q.  M.  A.  C.  extended 
payment  plan  makes  buying 
easy.  All  prices  f.  o.  b. 
Lansing.  Tax  and  spare 
tire  extra. 

Genuine  Oldsmobile  parts 
can  be  purchased  from  any 
Oldsmobile  dealer  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States, 
at  a  standard  price  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  factory  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  any  war 
tax,  handling,  or  transpor¬ 
tation  charges.  Every  Olds¬ 
mobile  dealer  has  a  master 
parts  price  list  issued  by  the 
factory,  which  is  always 
open  for  owners’  inspection. 
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IT  IS  interesting  to  test  anlnger- 
soll  by  checking  its  timekeeping 
precision,  day  after  day,  against  the 
running  of  the  country’s  fast  trains. 

Such  a  test  would  convince  you  of  the  re¬ 
liance  you  can  place  on  an  Ingersoll  watch. 
Ingersolls  though  not  split-second  will  get 
you  where  you  want  to  be  ON  TIME. 


Model*  $2.00  to  $10.00 


Reliable  Watches  at  Low  Prices 


WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  BOOKLET 


FREE 


TJERE'S  the  machine  that 
1  thousands  of  practical 
gardeners  use.  Does  the 
finest  work,  and  is  much 
easier  and  faster  than  any 
other  tool. 

RAPVTD  Weeder.  Mnlckef 
DnivIVLH  and  Cultirtur 

Eight  revolving  blades  working  ia 
combination  with  the  underground 
knife  destroy  the  weeds  and  in  th« 
same  operation  chop  the  crasted 
surface  i  nto  a  level,  moisture- 
retaining  mulch.  Intensive  cul¬ 
tivation.  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever 
Used.'*  Cuts  runners,  A  boy  can 
use  it.  and  do  more  and  better 
work  than  10  men  with  hoes.  Has 
leaf  guards:  also  shovels  for  deep¬ 
er  cultivation.  Inexpensive.  A 
postcard  to  us  brings  you  full  par* 
ticulsrs.  Book  and  our  Factory-to- 
Uses  offer. 

BARKER  MFC.  CO., 

Box  97,  parid  City,  Hebr. 


FREE  BOOK  con¬ 
tains  information  of 
value  to  every  gar¬ 
dener.  describesthe 
B  AR  K  E  R.te  I  Is 
what  users  say. 
gives  prices  deliver¬ 
ed.  etc.  j 


FORDSON 

TRACTOR  OWNERS 

^  Avoid  ignition  troubles— misfiring— dirty  plugs — 
worn  timers— short  circuits— del*;?.  Install 
onr  wonderful 
new  ignition 
attachment.  It 
makes  starting 
easy,  adds  pow¬ 
er,  saves  gas  and 
eliminates  all  ignition 
troubles.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet 
and  ask  about  our  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
American  Bosch  Ma£  Corp,  Bow  5630  Springfield .  Mat*, 


r WNASl 

FARM  and  GARDEN 
IMPLEMENTS 

Potato  Planters  (both  automatic  and  as¬ 
sisted  feed)  Traction  Sprayers,  Wheel  Hoes, 
Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Plows,  Horse  Hoes  and 
Cultivators.  Repair  Parts. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
625  s.  Washington  Square  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WATER! 

Anywhere..  Anytime  ? 

Easy!  Quick!  Safe!  Cheap! 

“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Bores  wells  by  hand.  8  to  16in.diam. 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States.  U  S 
and  British  Gov’ts  used  thousands. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
'—boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc.,  for 
others.  Fully  guaranteed!  Quick 
delivery  1  Write  at  once. 


THE  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO 

Dep.H  106  W.3rd  St.  CINCINNATI, 0. 


when  in  truth  they  are  the  worst  enemies 
of  education.  If  a  man  wants  to  be  a 
real  reformer  I  can  see  no  finer  field  for 
his  labors  than  start  right  in  his  home 
district  and  try  to  create  a  good  com¬ 
munity  feeling  in  regard  to  the  school. 
I  still  believe  that  in  both  theory  and 
practice  a  district  school  with  a  good 
teacher  in  a  district  where  there  is  good 
feeling  among  the  people  is  the  finest 
place  for  our  rural  children.  A  good 
State-wide  plan  for  building  up  the 
schools,  right  at  home,  through  the  work 
of  local  people,  is  the  most  promising 
method  yet  suggested.  It  never  will  be 
worked  out  by  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  or  the  present  farm  organizations, 
for  they  want  mass  production  of  educa¬ 
tion  rather  than  individual  training.  It 
must  be  done  if  at  all  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  I  shall  never  be  satisfied 
until  it  is  given  a  fair  trial.  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  put  every  energy  I  have  into 
the  plan  of  improving  the  schools  in  any 
way  through  the  home  people  and  there 
are  thousands  of  country  people  who  will 
help. 

This  is  the  outcome  of  the  warm  dis- 
cussiou  over  the  school  bill.  Its  backers 
may  feel  sad  if  it  is  defeated,  but  that 
will  not  ruin  our  rural  education.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  believe  it  will  lead  to  an 
organization  that  will  develop  a  fine  com¬ 
munity  spirit  in  most  rural  districts,  and 
lead  to  a  reasonable  law  that  will  give 
general  satisfaction,  while  the  proposed 
law  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  our  country  people. 

Hs 

And  this  discussion  has  started  many 
other  things  regarding  the  education  of 
our  children.  Sooner  or  later  we  must 
face  this  great  question  as  to  whether 
all  children  are  fit  for  college  work.  I 
think  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
most  popular  colleges  have  too  many  stu¬ 
dents  for  their  own  good.  They  are 
coming  to  be  like  a  bee  hive  with  too 
large  a  proportion  of  drones.  Too  many 
boys  are  sent  to  college  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  responsibility  of  watching  them 
or  else  because  it  is  the  fashion  among 
neighbors  and  friends  to  send  the  children 
to  some  “institution  of  learning.”  Many 
of  such  boys,  sent  to  college  without  pur¬ 
pose  or  general  plan,  naturally  join  the 
drone  class.  They  become  lazy  or  frivo¬ 
lous  or  worse.  They  merely  scrape 
through  to  their  “degree”  or  flunk.  Many 
of  them  are  comparatively  harmless,  but 
aside  from  possibilities  in  athletics  they 
injure  the  college  and  the  true  college 
educators  would  gladly  get  rid  of  them, 
for  they  injure  the  college  morale  and  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  students  who  ai*e  there 
for  real  study  and  culture.  Not  only 
that,  but  these  students,  often,  without 
knowing  it,  are  responsible  for  heart¬ 
breaking  home  tragedies.  I  am  going  to 
speak  of  one  which  may  find  its  counter¬ 
part  in  many  a  farm  family. 

Some  years  ago  I  knew  a  New  England 
woman  whose  life  represented  one  long 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  so-called  educa¬ 
tion.  The  fires  which  consumed  her  life 
were  kindled  from  the  misplaced  zeal 
which  started  a  smart  boy  on  the  road  to 
folly  and  then  completed  the  job  at  col¬ 
lege.  Listen  and  tell  me  if  you  cannot 
recall  just  such  a  case  in  your  own  range 
of  acquaintance.  h.  w.  c. 

(To  be  continued) 


This  1904  Ford  cost  $900 


How  would  you 
have  lubricated  a  FORD 
like  this  one? 


A 1904  Ford  advertisement  featured  the  “8  H.P.  Double- 
.  Opposed  Motor”  and  “Double  Tube  Tires.” 

In  1904  (as  in  1924)  one  “oil  company”  stood  out 
among  the  rest  for  its  specialization  in  lubrication  and  its 
skill  in  producing  and  specifying  the  correct  oil  for  the 
various  types  of  motors. 

The  Ford  owner  who  wrote  to  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  in  1904  for  advice  on  lubrication  would  have  received 
in  reply  a  recommendation  based  upon  a  careful  study  of 
the  Ford  “8  H.  P.  Double-Opposed  Motor.” 

Quite  probably  a  Vacuum  Oil  Company  engineer 
would  have  called  in  person!  A  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
engineer  often  went  miles  to  see  a  new  model  and  learn 
at  first  hand  its  lubricating  requirements. 


Why  Qargoyle  M obiloil  “E” 

As  the  Ford  engine  changed,  its  lubricating  requirements 
changed  also.  For  many  years  now  the  recommendation 
for  Fords  has  been  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E.”  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “E”  meets  with  scientific  exactness  the  many 
individual  requirements  of  today’s  Ford  engine. 


Controlling  Black  Spot  on  Roses 

The  following  treatment  for  black  spot 
was  devised  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Massey  of  Cor¬ 
nell  for  the  American  Rose  Society:  In 
the  1922  American  Rose  Annual  this 
treatments  described.  It  requires  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  nine  parts  dusting  sulphur  (not 
ordinary  “flowers”  of  sulphur,  but  the 
much  finer  dusting  sulphur  any  good 
seedsman  ought  to  have)  with  one  part, 
powdered  lead  arsenate.  This  is  to  be 
blown  (with  a  powder  gun)  on  the  rose 
hushes  before  they  begin  to  bloom  and  he-  I 
fore  there  is  any  sight  of  mildew  or  black! 
spot.  The  dose  is  to  be  repeated  every  | 
two  or  three  weeks  all  Summer,  and 
whenever  any  leaf  shows  black  spot  it  is  i 
to  be  at  once  picked  off  and  burned,  not 
left  on  the  ground.  This  treatment  has 
controlled  mildew  and  black  spot,  but  it 
must  be  persistent. 


Curing  Turkey  Wings 

Some  time  ago  someone  asked  about 
curing  turkey  wings.  I  will  tell  you  how 
my  mother  always  did  it.  Lay  the  wings 
on  the  back  of  the  stove  or  stove  shelf, 
where  they  will  be  good  and  hot,  but  not 
burn ;  lay  several  thicknesses  of  news¬ 
paper  over  them  and  set  a  warm  flatiron 
on  the  butt  ends  so  the  meat  part  will  he 
thoroughly  dried  out.  Leave  two  or  three 
days  and  they  are  ready  to  use. 

MRS.  c.  R.  c. 


Little  .Tack  had  been  so  persistently 
naughty  that  mother  just  had  to  give 
Sim  a  good  spanking,  and  all  that  after¬ 
noon  a  desire  for  revenge  rankled  in  his 
little  breast.  At  length  bedtime  came, 
and  kneeling  down,  lie  said  his  evenui" 
prayer,  asking  a  blessing  upon  all  the 
members  of  the  family  individually — ex¬ 
cept  one.  Then,  rising,  lie  turned  to  his 
mother  with  a  triumphant  look,  saying 
as  he  climbed  into  bed.  “I  spose  you  no¬ 
ticed  yon  wasn’t  in  it.” — The  Christian 
Guardian, 


And  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  has  undergone  continuous 
perfection,  based  upon  (1)  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s 
continuous  progress  in  selecting  and  refining  the  most 
desirable  crude  stocks  and  (2)  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s 
continuous  engineering  study  of  the  Ford  car. 

The  character  and  the  quality  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 
have  been  imitated.  Even  the  name  has  been  imitated. 
But  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  has  never  yet  failed  to  prove 
its  superiority  when  subjected  to  fair  comparative  tests. 


This  statement  you  will  prove  for  yourself  when  you 
drain  off  your  old  oil  and  refill  your  Ford  crank-case 
with  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E.” 


Tractor  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubricant  for  the 
FORDSON  TRACTORisGargoyle 
Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer  and  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter.  The 
correct  oil  for  all  other  tractors  is 
specified  in  our  chart.  Ask  for  it  at 
your  dealer’s. 


Address  our  nearest  branch : 


New  York  (Main  Office) 

Boston 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Detroit 

Pittsburgh 
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Minneapolis 
St.  Louis 
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Dallas 
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Milwaukee 

Buffalo 


Rochester 
Oklahoma  City 
Peoria  * 
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Springfield,  Mass. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  t  -ansaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  sometimes  think  that  a  person  way  out  here  in  Mis¬ 
souri  doesn’t  need  an  Eastern  farm  paper  but  when  it 
doesn’t  come  to  my  home  I  feel  the  lost  of  a  friend. 
"When  I  find  something  especially  good  in  it  that  is  a 
help  to  my  locality,  I  bulletin  it  in  our  little  country 
store.  ii.  M.  w. 

Missouri. 

HEY  say  you  must  “show”  a  Missourian,  and 
it  is  probably  true,  but  when  they  are  “shown” 
they  stand  on  solid  ground.  This  plan  of  making  a 
bulletin  out  of  a  R.  N.-Y.  clipping  is  a  good  advertis¬ 
ing  suggestion. 

* 

WE  ask  you  to  read  every  word  of  Mr.  Van  Val- 
kenburg’s  story  on  the  next  page.  We  give 
it  in  his  own  words,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
skilled  reporter  could  present  this  record  more  forci¬ 
bly  than  is  done  in  this  simple  recital.  Few  men 
would  have  stuck  to  the  task  as  Mr.  Valkenburg 
did.  He  makes  us  think  of  the  story  of  the  boy  who 
was  sent  to  the  neighbor’s  after  sour  milk.  The 
neighbor  tried  to  put  him  off  by  telling  him  they  had 
nothing  but  sweet  milk. 

“All  right,”  said  the  boy,  “I'll  sit  right  here  till  it 
sours!” 

After  half  an  hour  of  his  persistent  “sitting”  the 
woman  remembered  that  there  was  one  pan  of  sour 
milk  downstairs  and  she  filled  the  boy's  pail. 

We  call  attention  to  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
which  underlie  this  case,  and  we  now  have  several 
more  on  hand  nearly  as  bad.  This  district  school 
was  taken  away  from  the  patrons,  and  the  conditions 
were  so  bad  that  the  children  were  denied  school  op¬ 
portunity.  When,  after  a  fight  which  few  men 
would  or  could  carry  through,  their  school  was  re¬ 
stored,  the  people  found  themselves  saddled  with  a 
t.ebt  of  over  $1,900  with  no  compensating  advantage, 
and  the  loss  of  their  furniture  and  fixtures.  And 
through  it  all  seems  to  run  a  picture  of  the  absolute 
inability  of  the  “authorities”  to  understand  why 
these  people  felt  such  a  desire  to  retain  the  integrity 
of  their  local  school.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is,  in  a 
small  way,  something  of  a  replica  of  the  blundering 
stupidity  of  the  English  statesmen  who  lost  America 
through  their  inability  to  realize  the  spirit  of  men 
who  desire  free  government.  Those  who  heard  Mr. 
Van  Valkenburg  tell  his  story  at  the  school  meeting 
in  Fulton  County  will  never  forget  the  scene.  He 
said  that  his  great  hope  was  that  he  might  in  some 
way  dig  enough  money  out  of  his  farm  to  enable  him 
to  educate  his  boy  and  make  him  a  lawyer  so  that 
he  might  fight  the  oppressors  and  riders  of  the  farm¬ 
er!  It  would  be  indeed  wonderful  if  that  boy  could 
be  trained  so  as  to  become  a  great  tribune  of  the 
people. 

* 

An  old  farmer  has  a  large  pile  of  cow  manure,  which 
he  has  been  piling  up  for  the  last  six  years  from  about 
eight  cows,  kept  in  barn  for  about  five  months  a  year, 
and  he  wants  to  sell  it.  The  manure  is  piled  outside 
of  the  barn  under  the  eaves  and  about  one  mile  from 
farm.  What  do  you  consider  this  manure  is  worth  or 
what  would  a  load  be  worth?  reader. 

HE  only  sure  way  to  find  such  value  is  to  take 
out  a  fair  sample  of  the  manure  and  have  it 
analyzed.  Find  how  much  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  you  get  in  a  ton  and  figure  the 
values  in  comparison  with  this  plant  food  in  other 
forms — taking  out  the  cost  of  handling.  A  ton  of 
fresh  cow  manure  of  average  quality  will  contain 
about  7  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  8  lbs.  of  potash  and  3  lbs. 
of  phosphoric  acid.  After  several  years  of  soaking 
under  the  barn  eaves  half  or  more  of  this  plant  food 
will  be  lost.  About  the  only  real  value  the  manure 
will  have  will  come  in  the  organic  matter  it  contains. 
Probably  100  lbs.  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer  will  con¬ 
tain  more  actual  plant  food  than  a  ton  of  this  ma¬ 
nure.  There  can  be  no  standard  price.  That  will 


depend  on  the  locality  and  the  use  to  which  the 
manure  will  be  put.  A  market  gardener  would 
naturally  pay  more  than  a  general  farmer  if  he 
needed  the  manure  because  his  crops  would  bring 
more.  In  our  own  locality  where  all  sorts  of  ma- 
nurial  products  are  in  demand  such  manure  would 
bring  about  one  dollar  a  load  against  two  dollars 
for  fresh  manure. 

* 

WHAT  will  go  along  into  history  as  the  “vil¬ 
lage  bee  bill”  has  been  introduced  in  the  New 
York  Legislature.  The  sting  in  it  is  contained  in  the 
following : 

“A  person  who,  at  any  time  between  May  15  and 
September  15,  inclusive,  in  any  year,  shall  keep  honey 
bees  in  a  village  of  100  or  more  inhabitants,  within 
5Q0  ft.  of  any  dwelling  or  cultivated  garden,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
$25.  Each  calendar  day  that  such  bees  are  so  kept  shall 
constitute  a  separate  violation  of  this  section.” 

It  seems  rather  ridiculous  that  such  a  thing  should 
be  dignified  by  an  attempt  to  crowd  it  into  law. 
Those  who  support  it  claim  that  the  bees  cause 
“great  discomfort”  to  village  residents  and  boarders. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  a  small  group 
of  beekeepers  are  trying  to  shut  off  all  competition 
and  particularly  that  of  people  who  keep  a  few 
bees  in  settled  localities.  The  work  performed  by 
bees  in  pollinating  fruit  trees  greatly  offsets  any 
possible  damage  they  may  do.  Let  the  bees  alone 
and  they  will  mind  their  own  business.  They  help 
provide  an  income  for  many  town  people  who  are 
not  able  to  do  a  full  man’s  work.  We  see  little  ex¬ 
cuse  for  such  a  bill.  Yet  it  may  slide  through  un¬ 
less  the  beekeepers  wake  up  and  get  busy.  ‘Senator 
W.  T.  Bryne  of  Albany  introduced  the  bill  in  the 
State  Senate.  He  will  be  fair  in  the  matter.  Write 
him  and  give  your  reasons  if  you  do  not  Avant  the 
bill. 

* 

THESE  friends  of  the  school  bill  ought  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  decide  what  to  do  and  say  about 
this  question  of  consolidation.  Here  they  are  travel¬ 
ing  about  New  York  insisting  that  no  such  thing 
is  either  contemplated  or  possible  in  the  school  bill. 
At  the  same  time  the  newspapers  are  printing  this 
report  of  a  Chicago  meeting: 

A  systematic  and  vigorous  program  for  the  complete 
elimination  of  the  “Eittle  Red  Sehoolhouse,”  was 
urged  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York,  before  the  general  session  today. 
Consolidation  of  community  resources  \AI * * * * * 7as  suggested  as 
the  first  step.  The  traditional  love  which  surrounds  the 
rustic  seat  of  learning  has  long  prevented  its  accurate 
appraisal  by  the  popular  judgment,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  speaker. 

Exactly!  “Consolidation  of  community  resources 
i cas  suggested  as  the  first  step.”  If  this  bill  is  once 
passed  consolidation  Avill  follow  either  by  amend¬ 
ment  or  department  rule.  We  should  have  far  greater 
respect  for  the  backers  of  this  hill  if,  from  the  first, 
they  had  come  out  openly  and  bravely  and  stood  for 
what  every  one  knoAvs  they  are  after — consolida¬ 
tion. 

HON.  S.  L.  STRIVINGS  of  Castile,  N.  Y„  has  an 
opportunity  Avhicli  seldom  comes  to  a  farm 
leader  in  Neiv  York.  Mr.  Strivings  Avas  recently 
elected  Master  of  the  State  Grange — a  responsible 
position  as  spokesman  for  the  only  farm  organization 
Avhich  really  represents  the  plain,  working  farmer. 
Before  his  election,  Mr.  Strivings  was  an  earnest  ad- 
A’ocate  of  the  proposed  rural  school  bill.  At  its  State 
conA'ention  the  Grange  did  not  take  a  firm,  clear- 
cut  stand  on  the  question,  though  it  is  well  under¬ 
stood  that  a  great  majority  of  the  members  are  op¬ 
posed.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  definite  statement 
made  by  the  Grange  is  this: 

“It  is  evident  to  the  committee  that  the  Grange 
members  of  the  State  arc  opposed  to  the  provisions 
of  the  present  proposed  school  bill  as  drafted  ” 

It  is  impossible,  after  that,  for  anyone  to  claim 
that  the  Grange  favors  the  bill,  and  so  Mr.  Strivings 
finds  himself  in  a  difficult  position.  While  person¬ 
ally  in  favor  of  the  bill  he  must,  as  Master  of  the 
Grange,  state  clearly  that  the  organization  back  of 
him  is  opposed.  The  question  is,  should  a  man  in 
public  life  accept  the  verdict  of  his  followers,  in 
representing  them,  or  present  his  oAvn  conviction? 
We  think  Mr.  Strivings  will  rise  to  the  occasion, 
represent  the  organization  Avhile  he  heads  it,  and 
subordinate  his  own  opinion.  At  this  time  New 
York  farmers  need  that  sort  of  a  leader. 

* 

THE  farm  paper  which  is  championing  the  pro¬ 
posed  school  bill  makes  the  significant  state¬ 
ment  that  unless  the  school  bill  becomes  a  Iuav  this 
year  it  will  fail. 


It  made  the  same  statement  last  year — proving  it¬ 
self  a  true  prophet.  Last  year  it  gave  as  reason 
for  its  statement  that,  given  a  year  in  Avh-icli  to 
Avork,  the  school  superintendents  would  destroy  the 
bill  because  it  crippled  some  of  their  poAvers.  Now 
the  bill  provides  for  an  increase  of  payment  for  these 
superintendents — evidently  designed  as  a  “financial 
gesture”  to  keep  them  in  line.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  a  year’s  discussion  has  strengthened  rural 
sentiment  for  the  bill.  Our  investigations  show  that 
there  is  less  popular  demand  for  it  than  there  was 
last  year,  and  most  of  the  rural  members  of  the 
Assembly  fully  understand  that.  The  year’s  discus¬ 
sion  has  served  to  organize  and  intensify  the  rural 
feeling  against  the  bill.  By  voting  the  solid  delega¬ 
tion  from  Noav  York  City  and  a  few'  up-State  cities 
it  might  be  possible  to  come  near  to  the  required 
majority  in  the  Assembly,  but  the  rural  Assembly- 
men  know  just  what  would  happen  if  the  bill  were 
fastened  upon  the  country  by  city  votes.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  one  or  two  every  Assemblyman 
from  a  rural  community  knoAvs  that  a  majority  of 
his  people  oppose  the  bill  and  each  one  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  feeling  of  his  people — unless  he  feels  kind¬ 
ly  disposed  tOAvard  political  suicide. 

* 

IN  discussing  tax  problems  and  tax  reduction  in 
particular,  there  is  one  thing  which  most  people 
seem  to  ignore.  That  is  the  fearful  tax  paid  for 
gasoline  to  propel  the  millions  of  automobiles  hoav 
rushing  about  the  country.  In  comparing  these  mod¬ 
ern  days  with  the  “old  times”  of  25  years  ago,  Ave 
must  remember  that  practically  no  money,  or  at 
least  very  little,  was  then  spent  for  driving  cars  or 
for  moving  picture  shows.  Now7  these  expenses  run 
up  into  the  billions  each  year,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  goes  for  pleasure  rather  than  for  any  substan¬ 
tial  production.  We  liaA'e  made  some  quite  extended 
investigations  among  people  Avho  are  typical  of  the 
great  middle  class  of  town  people.  The  majority  of 
them  pay  considerably  more  for  gasoline  and  car 
upkeep  than  they  do  as  taxes.  In  many  cases  this 
output  for  gasoline  is  so  heavy  that  the  family  bud¬ 
get  must  be  cut  to  meet  income,  and  purchases  of 
food,  clothing  and  family  supplies  are  cut  doAvn  to 
the  quick,  of  necessity.  Further  investigation  shows 
that  at  least  SO  per  cent  of  this  expense  for  cars  and 
gasoline  represents  pleasure — the  mere  driving  about 
for  the  sake  of  “going  somewhere.”  When  Ave  groAvl 
about  our  expenses  Ave  should  be  fair,  and  realize 
that  the  heaviest  items  are  the  direct  and  self- 
imposed  tax  for  gasoline,  the  road  taxes  for  building 
roads  suitable  for  auto  traffic,  and  the  tax  for  mag¬ 
nificent  school  buildings  for  housing  our  children. 
The  tax  for  “entertainment”  comes  next.  Those  who 
dance  must  pay  the  fiddler.  We  never  knew  but  one 
fiddler  to  play  all  night  for  nothing,  and  he  Avas  very 
simple-minded.  It  may  do  little  good  to  tell  the 
younger  generation  that  Ave  old-timers  drove  old 
Dobbin  or  walked,  that  Ave  all  turned  out  and  helped 
“make”  the  roads,  and  that  we  got  such  education 
as  came  to  ns  under  very  simple  conditions.  This  is 
an  age  of  gas  and  lurid  spending,  due  to  nearly  40 
years  of  grabbing  05  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
and  dumping  it  into  toAvn  and  city.  It  has  all.  or 
most  of  it,  come  out  of  the  producer  through  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution  which  no  strong  public  man  dares 
to  touch.  But  Avheii  you  growl  about  taxes,  be  fair, 
and  figure  out  the  size  of  your  gasoline  and  car  bill, 
and  see  Iioav  much  of  it  represents  actual  produc¬ 
tion  ! 


Brevities 

Xeav  asparagus  has  come  into  market  from  Califor¬ 
nia.  How  about  $50  per  dozen  bunches? 

We  have  had  two  cases  of  impaction  of  the  stomach 
in  cows,  caused  by  feeding  Avhole  oats. 

We  do  not  try  to  mix  wood  ashes  with  fertilizer 
chemicals.  Use  the  wood  ashes  broadcast  and  harrow7  in. 

Several  readers  have  written  asking  about  using  wa¬ 
ter  glass  to  preserve  fence  posts.  We  are  unable  to 
find  anyone  who  has  tried  such  glass  successfully. 

In  New  York  State  a  chattel  mortgage  should  be  re¬ 
newed  every  year  in  order  to  protect  the  holder  against 
innocent  purchasers.  The  mortgage  is  good  between 
the  parties  even  though  no  renewal  is  filed. 

Fiae  men  in  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  were  recently  fined  a 
total  of  $140  for  setting  traps  in  muskrat  houses  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  law!  And  six  hunters  near  Rochester  Avere 
fined  $225  for  taking  rabbits  w7ith  a  ferret. 

Some  people  go  about  carrying  a  chip  on  their 
shoulder.  It  is  their  chief  asset  or  ornament.  There 
is  little  use  trying  to  knock  it  off — and  it  is  a  form  of 
cruelty  to  deprive  them  of  their  chief  source  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

To  “w7ear  the  ermine”  has  been  considered  a  privilege 
monopolized  by  kings  and  queens  or  great  judges — their 
robes  being  trimmed  with  fur  from  the  ermine  or  stoat. 
Now  comes  news  from  Germany  to  the  effect  that  most 
of  this  aristocratic  fur  comes  from  plain  white  rabbits. 
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School  Bill  Hearing  March  19 

A  legislative  hearing  on.  the  Downing -Porter 
school  hill  is  scheduled  for  Wednesday,  March 
li>,  at  the  State  Capitol,  Albany.  Every  man  and 
woman  interested  in  this  bill  should  he  present  if  in 
any  tray  possible.  It  is  of  supreme  importance  that 
farmers  make  a  strong  showing  at  this  hearing. 
Come  to  the  State  Capitol  if  it  is  in  any  way  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  do  so.  Drop  everything  and  come. 


Experience  With  School  Consolidation 
in  New  York 

[At  a  recent  school  meeting'  in  Fulton  County,  Mr. 
Harvey  Van  Valkenberg,  a  farmer,  told  a  pathetic  story 
of  his  experience  with  consolidation.  The  audience  was 
deeply  affected  by  his  plain  and  sincere  recital  of  the 
facts.  We  have  received  the  full  story,  written  by  Mr. 
\  an  Valkenberg  himself,  and  present  it  herewith  for  the 
consideration  of  all — from  the  Department  of  Education 
down.] 

In  regard  to  consolidation  and  union  free  schools,  we 
have  had  our  experience  and  medicine,  and  it  was  very 
bitter.  About  1014  they  consolidated  our  district  school, 
formerly  District  No.  11,  town  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y., 
with  District  No.  6,  in  the  town  of  Ephratah  (which 
was  five  miles  away),  and  erected  a  union  free  school 
building.  Our  district  superintendent  of  the  first  dis¬ 
trict  of  Fulton  County  went  to  our  trustee  and  de¬ 
manded  the  books,  which  were  turned  over.  Our  trustee 
was  so  ashamed  of  it  he  did  not  tell  the  district.  In¬ 
stead  of  Mr.  Stryker  serving  a  notice  on  our  clerk,  he 
gave  it  to  another  party,  and  they  kept  the  notice; 
therefore  we  did  not  know  we  were  set  off.  When  we 
■ '  UI1(1  it  out  it  was  too  late  to  make  an  appeal,  but  we 
made  an  appeal  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  it 
was  dismissed.  District  No.  6  came  and  took  all  of  our 
furniture  and  equipment  out  of  our  schoolkouse,  also 
about  ,$300  which  we  had  in  our  treasury. 

When  my  boy  became  of  school  age  I  made  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  Supt.  Stryker,  also  to  the  trustees  of  District  No. 
0,  for  school  facilities  for  our  children.  They  carried 
them  to  and  from  school  for  three  weeks  in  an  open  rig. 
They  brought  them  home  one  night  when  it  rained  all 
the  way.  My  boy  was  wet  through  and  was  sick  for 
two  weeks.  Then  they  stopped  transferring  them,  and 
fold  us  it  was  too  expensive ;  also  that  we  would  have  to 
carry  our  own  children  or  have  no  school.  I  made  an¬ 
other  appeal  to  the  superintendent;  also  to  the  trustees 
of  District  No.  0.  It  was  two  years  from  that  time  be¬ 
fore  we  received  school  facilities.  I  exhausted  every 
effort,  with  no  results. 

Then  I  made  an  appeal  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  That  appeal  was  never  decided.  I  wrote  many 
letters  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  I  went  down 
to  Albany  several  times  and  took  the  boy  down  there.  1 
exhausted  every  effort.  The  boy  was  in  his  ninth  year, 
with  the  school  five  miles  away.  Now,  what  was  I 
to  do? 

1  made  an  appeal  to  Governor  Whitman,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply  as  follows : 

“By  direction  of  the  Governor,  I  write  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  Sept.  30,  and  to  state  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
who  will  be  requested  to  make  a  prompt  decision  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  same.  franklin  loud, 

Counsel  to  the  Governor.” 

I  waited  about  another  month  for  a  reply  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  heard  nothing.  I  wrote 
the  Governor  again  and  received  a  reply  as  follows: 

“Upon  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Nov.  2  I  at  once  com¬ 
municated  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  and 
trust  that  you  will  shortly  receive  information  regarding 
the  subject  matter  of  your  letter.  william  orr, 

Secretary  to  the  Governor.” 

I  waited  about  another  month  and  heard  nothing; 
then  I  wrote  the  Governor  again  and  received  a  reply, 
as  follows : 

“1  have  your  letter  of  Nov.  29,  addressed  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  who  directs  me  to  reply  thereto  and  to  say  that 
your  communication  in  relation  to  the  school  facilities 
in  your  district  has  been  referred  to  the  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  who  will  reply  to  you  direct. 

WILLIAM  ORR, 

Secretary  to  the  Governor.” 

I  waited  about  a  month,  but  heard  nothing;  then  I 
wrote  the  Governor  again  and  received  a  reply  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“I  am  directed  by  Governor  Whitman  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Dec.  30,  and  to  say 
that  the  matter  regarding  which  correspondence  was  hail 
with  the  Education  Department  will  be  again  taken  up 
with  that  department  in  the  hope  that  the  trouble  which 
you  state  exists  relative  to  the  ability  to  secure  school 
facilities  for  your  children  will  be  corrected. 

WILLIAM  ORR, 

Secretary  to  the  Governor.” 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  Supt.  Stryker  and  the 
trustees  of  District  No.  0  just  waked  up.  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  Jan.  19,  1917, 
stating  that  “arrangements  have  been  made  to  open  the 
old  schoolhouse  in  your  district  and  heat  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  conveyance  will  stop  at  the  sehoolliouse  for 
the  children  and  take  them  to  the  central  school.”  I 
also  received  a  notice  from  the  trustees  in  District  No. 

9  to  have  my  boy  at  the  sehoolliouse  at  eight  o’clock  to 
take  the  conveyance.  Thatjineant  seven  miles  for  my  boy 
to  go  to  school,  instead  of  five;  it  was  16  below  zero 
that  morning.  The  conveyance  got  there  at  nine  o’clock. 
They  had  no  fire,  and  the  sehoolliouse  was  locked.  There 
was  no  shelter  for  my  boy  to  go  in,  as  the  sehoolliouse 
Mood  on  another  man’s  land,  and  he  had  a  padlock  on 
it.  The  trustees  of  District  No.  6  took  the  name  school- 
house  as  a  shield  for  them,  and  a  blind  for  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  How  long  would  I  have  had  a  boy 
if  I  allowed  him  to  stand  in  a  snowbank  to  wait  for  the 
conveyance?  I  wrote  the  State  Board  of  Education 
they  had  no  fire  and  the  sehoolliouse  was  locked.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  notice  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
meet  their  representative,  Supt.  Stryker,  and  the  trustee 
of  District  No.  6,  to  make  arrangements  for  school  facil¬ 
ities.  The  trustees  of  District  No.  6  agreed  to  meet  my 
boy  at  my  corner,  which  is  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  my 


house,  but  would  not  send  the  conveyance  to  my  house  ; 
there  was  no  shelter  at  my  corner  for  my  boy,  so  I  built 
him  a  house  and  heated  it  at  my  own  expense.  They 
carried  him  three  weeks.  Supt.  Stryker  called  me  oil 
the  ’phone  to  have  my  boy  up  in  the  woods  to  meet  the 
conveyance,  which  was  a  mile  from  the  house  I  built 
him.  or  he  would  not  be  carried.  They  had  no  shelter 
of  any  kind.  We  were  to  have  10  weeks  more  school.  I 
wrote  the  State  Board  of  Education  every  week  for  10 
weeks  that  they  had  not  called  for  my  boy  as  they 
agreed,  and  they  would  not  answer  my  letters;  therefore 
the  boy  remained  at  home.  Before  school  started  in  the 
Fall  I  went  to  Albany.  I  insisted  on  seeing  ,1.  H.  Fin¬ 
ley.  the  State  Commissioner,  as  I  told  his  secretary  I 
had  been  two  years  trying  to  get  school  facilities,  but 
had  made  a  poor  showing.  About  that  time  the 
township  law  was  born.  Mr.  Finley  directed  me  to  go 
back  and  see  the  chairman  in  the  town  of  Ephratah  and 
any  arrangements  we  made  would  be  satisfactory  to 
that  department.  I  came  back  and  made  arrangements 
with  that  chairman  to  opeii  our  sehoolliouse  and  put  a 
teacher  in  there  so  our  children  could  get  to  and  from 
school  without  hardships  and  exposure.  They  had  school 
m  our  schoolhouse  for  two  years  under  the  management 
of  District  No.  6.  They  brought  back  four  seats  for  five 
pupils,  a  desk  and  recitation  bench  and  a  stove;  that  is 
all  we  had  in  our  schoolhouse.  The  teacher  had  no 
chair,  no  Hag,  no  maps,  no  globe,  no  charts. 

That  went  on  for  two  years;  then  I  started  for  Al¬ 
bany  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  some  furniture  for  our 
schoolhouse.  The  State  Board  of  Education  notified 
me  jf  they  were  going  to  have  school  there  they  had  to 
equip  that  schoolhouse.  Instead  they  went  transferring 
the  children  to  District  No.  6.  My  boy  had  to  be  at  my 
corner  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  meet  the  con¬ 
veyance ;  some  days  they  would  get  the  children  to 
school  as  late  as  11  o’clock.  Some  days  they  did  not 
come  at  all.  They  carried  them  in  an  open  rig.  The 
children  froze  their  hands  and  feet.  Then  I  started  after 
them  again  to  get  our  school  district  back.  We  made  an 
appeal  to  Supt.  Stryker.  He  refused  to  act.  Therefore 
the  State  Board  of  Education  was  compelled  to  act. 

We  got  a  hearing  before  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Supt.  Stryker  or  the  trustees  of  District  No.  6 
were  not  there.  W  e  were  the  only  ones  to  put  in  any 
evidence,  so  they  informed  us  they  were  going  to  rein¬ 
state  our  district  and  form  a  new  district,  which  they 
did. 

We  started  school  in  our  district  April  5,  1920.  We 
had  no  funds  to  maintain  our  district,  as  we  had  paid 
our  tax  in  District  No.  6.  We  made  an  appeal  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  the  return  of  our  furni¬ 
ture  and  a  portion  of  our  tax  to  maintain  our  school  to 
the  end  of  the  school  year;  also  for  part  of  our 
teacher’s  bonus.  Our  appeal  was  dismissed,  stating 
there  is  no  provision  of  law  which  authorizes  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  assets  belonging  to  the  district  from  the 
territory  of  which  the  new  district  is  formed  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  statutory  provision.  There  was  a  law  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  to  take  our  furniture,  but  no  law  for 
them  to  bring  it  back.  Therefore  we  had  to  borrow 
money  to  buy  furniture  and  maintain  our  school  to  the 
end  of  the  school  year.  At  that  time  there  was  an  out¬ 
standing  bonded  indebtedness  of  $3,500  on  the  union  free 
school  building  in  District  No.  6.  We  had  to  pay  our 
apportionment  of  that  $3,500  bonded  indebtedness, 
which  is  $1,946.86,  of  which  we  will  not  receive  one 
penny’s  worth  of  benefit. 

All  this  has  deprived  our  children  of  a  lot  of  school 
facilities  and  taken  a  lot  of  our  valuable  time  and  hard- 
earned  money,  but  we  are  more  than  thankful  to  have 
our  school  district  back,  so  our  children  can  get  to  and 
from  school  without  hardships  and  exposure.  My  boy 
has  only  missed  one  day  since  1920,  and  is  now  in  the 
last  half  of  the  eighth  grade.  My  school  tax  in  District 
No.  6  was  as  high  as  $54.29  in  one  year.  Last  year  I 
paid  my  school  tax  in  our  district  for  $9.50.  Our  prop¬ 
erty  was  of  no  value.  We  could  not  rent  or  sell  our 
farms.  One  of  my  neighbors  was  going  to  sell  his  farm, 
as  he  had  a  boy  that  was  of  school  age,  and  go  where 
they  had  school  facilities.  lie  put  his  farm  up  at  auc¬ 
tion.  There  were  different  parties  there  to  buy  the 
farm.  His  boy  and  my  boy  were  there.  Those  persons 
wanted  to  know  why  those  boys  were  not  at  school. 
When  they  learned  that  our  school  was  five  miles  away 
they  remarked  that  was  no  place  for  them,  as  they  had 
children  to  educate,  and  the  result  was  he  did  not  get  a 
bid  on  his  farm,  so  he  abandoned  his  farm  and  moved 
away. 

We  have  a  big  storm  here  at  present;  the  roads  are 
blocked,  and  no  telling  how  long.  Our  children  are  get¬ 
ting  to  and  from  school  every  day  ;  the  older  ones  are 
carrying  the  little  ones  on  their  backs.  If  they  had  to 
go  five  miles  they  would  receive  no  schooling.  We  had 
no  voice  in  their  meetings  in  District  No.  6,  because  we 
had  no  notice,  and  they  did  not  want  us  to  have  any 
voice  in  these  meetings,  harvey  l.  van  valkenberg 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

State  of  New  York.) 

County  of  Fulton,  J  RS- ' 

On  this  25th  day  of  February.  1924.  before  me.  the 
subscriber,  personally  came  Harvey  L.  Van  Valken- 
burg.  to  me  known  and  known  by  me  to  be  the  person 
who  made  the  foregoing  statement  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  union  free  schools,  and  acknowledged  to 
me  that  the  same  is  a  true  statement  of  such  facts,  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment  and  belief. 

GORDON  E.  PENDON, 

[seal]  Notary  Public,  Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Will  the  School  Bill  Pass? 

E  have  many  letters  from  readers  asking 
about  the  present  standing  of  the  school  bill 
in  the  Legislature.  Just  now  the  backers  of  the  bill 
are  making  a  desperate  effort  to  push  it  through.  Tt 
may  pass  the  Senate,  where  there  is  a  majority  of 
city  members,  but  there  does  not  seem  much  chance 
of  putting  it  through  the  Assembly.  At  the  same 
time  we  take  no  chances  up  to  the  very  last  hour  of 
the  session,  and  we  urge  our  readers  to  redouble 
their  efforts  to  make  their  Assemblymen  understand 
how  they  feel.  We  hear  rumors  of  a  new  substitute 
bill  to  he  offered  by  the  political  leaders,  and  we 
have  been  sounded  as  to  whether  we  will  support  it. 
We  must  first  have  a  chance  to  study  the  bill,  and 
farmers  must  have  every  opportunity  to  understand 
it.  We  will  support  any  bill  that  is  fully  endorsed 
by  country  people  after  thorough  discussion.  The 


Greenwich  (N.  Y.)  Journal  prints  the  following  let¬ 
ter  from  II.  A.  Bartholomew,  Assemblyman  from 
Washington  County.  AVe  think  he  has  it  about  right 
as  the  case  stands  at  this  moment,  though  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  likely  to  pass  the  bill  as  a  political  move  for 
the  party  now  in  power. 

~  „  „  Albany,  Feb.  25  1924 

Grant  J.  Tefft,  Editor  Greenwich  Journal 

Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Editor : 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  so-called  Rural 
fecliooi  bill,  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I  sent 
copies  of  the  bill  to  each  trustee  in  Washington  County 
some  160  or  more,  and  a  letter  asking  them  after 
careful  perusal  of  same,  to  write  me  what  thev  as 
trustees  of  rural  school  districts  thought  of  the  meas- 
tue.  the  replies  are  now  coming  in  very  fast  Per¬ 
haps  I  have  received  replies  from  one-half  or  more  of 
them  to  date,  and  not  more  than  five  or  six  favor  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  The  reasons  they  assign  are 
mostly  the  following  :  8 

Distance  and  inconvenience  of  transporting  small 
children  to  and  from  consolidated  schools.  Extra  ex¬ 
pense  w-ould  more  than  offset  the  additional  public 
money  they  would  receive.  1 

They  object  to  the  additional  powers  and  extra  posi- 
tions  that  would  be  given  to  the  educational  department. 

I  lie  country  schools  can  give  more  individual  atten- 
lon  to  each  scholar  than  the  larger  and  crowded  com¬ 
munity  schools  could,  and  the  country  boys  and  girls  are 
no\\  finishing  the  grades  in  the  country  schools  young- 
ei  than  the  village  children. 

Additional  public  money  received  from  the  State 
ff,olJM '  ”.ot  offset  extra  expense  created  under  this  bill 
of  building  repairs,  transportation,  etc.,  and  that  extra 

Mnk7hCertiU?  f  belongs  to  the  taxpayers  at  large,  and 
could  be  used  for  other  purposes  to  lessen  our  present 
high  tax  rate. 

If  more  public  money  is  to  be  had  does  it  not  come 
from  the  taxpayer? 

Vermont  tried  a  similar  bill  and  found  it  very  un¬ 
satisfactory,  also  some  of  the  Western  States,  and  they 
considered  it  a  failure. 

Suspicion  aroused  by  many  who  remember  the  so- 
called  township  bill  that  did  not  work  out  satisfactorily, 
i  recently  talked  with  the  introducers  of  this 

bill,  and  they  are  now  convinced  that  the  Senate  which 
approved  of  a  similar  bill  last  year,  will  not  approve 
(f  it  this  year.  Many  of  the  city  Senators  are  oppos¬ 
ing  it,  and  they  have  give  up  all  hopes  of  its  passage. 

pected  haS  be(?n  mUCh  more  ‘^Position  than  was  ex- 

These  are  only  part  of  the  objections  I  have  received 
and  I  would  be  pleased  to  show  you  the  correspondence 
1  have  received  on  this  subject.  Yours  truly, 

II.  A.  BARTHOLOMEW. 


Wants  Co-operation  of  Leaders 

Opinions  have  been  pro  and  con,  one  blaming  the  other 
2*nfte.  con/fitH)n  the  dairymen  are  in.  The  blame 
slum  d  be  laid  to  the  dairymen  themselves.  To  sav  they 
should  organize  is  very  well,  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
the  heads  of  these  organizations  are  the  ones  that  are 
causing  the  milk  war?  If  men  of  high  standing  and  good 
education,  college  students,  cannot  agree  and  comprom¬ 
ise  on  some  living  wage  price,  without  causing  a  loss  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  dairymen  just  because  they 
want  their  way,  why  point  fingers  at  the  dairymen’  I 
say  co-operation  is  the  slogan  today.  Why  ‘not  com¬ 
promise,  have  a  get-together,  save  the  loss  which  is  now 
experienced  by  the  dairymen,  where  in  these  days  it 
ought  to  be  added  to  their  bank  account,  or  in  other 
words,  provide  a  living  wage. 

I  am  a  dairyman,  selling  milk  locally  to  town  resi¬ 
dents  and  icecream  makers.  If  I  had  to  .sell  at  prices 
the  organizations  are  paying  for  milk  I  would  quit  the 
milk  business.  Let’s  have  a  get-together;  live  and  let 

JlV»4  v  ,  *L  J •  IIALLAUER. 

New  York. 

Wants  One  Price 

I  am  interested  in  discussions  of  the  price  of  milk  as 
it  is  made  now.  If  the  different  groups  would  get  to¬ 
gether  and  agree  on  the  price  of  fluid  or  Class  I  milk 
and  all  stand  to  it,  that  is  the  onlv  way  to  stop  price 
cutting  or,  in  other  words,  to  stop  playing  in  the  hands 
of  the  dealers.  L.  j.  deamer. 

New  lork. 

Order  in  Production 


Orderly  production  is  as  essential  to  successful  busi¬ 
ness  as  orderly  selling,  concerning  which  we  hear  so 
much.  Just  as  long  as  unregulated  production  mav 
(lump  unlimited  and  unregulated  quantities  of  milk  on  a 
limited  market,  chaos  will  from  time  to  time  prevail 
There  are  now,  and  always  have  been,  two  kinds  of  nro- 
ducers.  1 

1.  The  conscientious  business  dairyman  who  aims  to 
maintain  an  even  supply  the  year  around. 

2.  The  Summer,  or  casual  producer,  who  refuses  to 
regulate  his  herd,  grain  his  cattle,  maintain  his  milk 
flow.  As  a  cowman  he  is  a  failure,  and  as  a  producer  he 
is  the  dairyman’s  worst  enemy. 

The  so-called  surplus  bogey  of  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer,  formerly  perhaps,  a  necessary  evil  of  the  business, 
should  go  the  way  of  all  bogeys.  It  no  longer  exists  iii 
modern  all-the-y ear-round  grain-fed,  regulated  herds  op¬ 
erated  for  profit  by  intelligent  dairymen.  There  need  be 
no  quarrel  with  the  “grasser.”  If  he  prefers  to  work 
his  herd  six  months  in  the  year  instead  of  12,  it  is  surely 
his  own  business,  but  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  de¬ 
moralize  the  market  for  the  man  who  maintains  it  for 
him.  In  order  to  protect  properly  the  business  of  or¬ 
derly  dairying  it  is  necessary  so  to  regulate  the  Sum¬ 
mer  man,  or  irregular  producer,  that  he  gets  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  merits  as  such.  One  organization  must 
really  control,  to  be  effective  against  a  combined  buyers’ 
association,  wherefor  I  am  for  a  single  organization,  a 
yearly  contract  as  binding  as  can  be  made.  Moreover.  I 
am  for  a  price  schedule  based  on  a  man’s  production. 
If,  as  the  League  holds,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  classi¬ 
fied  selling  schedule,  let  us  have  a  corresponding  produc¬ 
ing  schedule.  It  is  obvious  from  the  past  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  methods  to  date  tried  do  not  “sta¬ 
bilize”  the  business,  at  least  without  great  loss  to  the 
stabilizers.  Why  not  go  back  to  the  man  who  creates 
the  need  for  stabilization  and  stabilize  him?  As,  for  in¬ 
stance  : 

1.  Give  the  man  who  will  contract  for  a  fixed  amount 
the  year  around  the  fluid  price. 

2.  Give  the  man  who  will  contract  for  a  fixed  amount 
with  20  or  25  per  cent  variation  each  way  the  condensed 

(Continued  on  Pajje  4S1) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

A  Robin’s  Egg 

Only  think  of  it — joy  and  song, 

The  passionate  joy  of  the  Summer  long. 
Matins  and  vespers,  ah,  how  sweet, 

A  nest  to  be  in  the  village  street. 

A  red  breast  flashing  in  happy  flight, 
Life’s  full  of  ecstasy  and  delight, 

Thrilling  God’s  minstrel  through  and 
through, 

All  of  them  packed  in  this  egg  of  blue. 

Would  you  believe  it,  holding  dumb, 

Line  and  pigment  ’twixt  finger  and 
thumb? 

Would  you  believe  there  was  love  within 
Walls  so  brittle  and  cold  and  thin? 

Such  a  song  as  you  heard  last  night. 
Thrilling  the  grove  in  the  sunset  light. 

Out  of  the  casket  in  which  we  dwell 
AVhat  may  issue?  Can  you  foretell? 

Can  you  say  when  you  will  not  spread 
Bits  of  your  eggshell,  we  are  dead? 

Can  you  think,  if  this  shell  be  crushed. 

All  that  was  in  it  is  cold  and  hushed? 
Look  once  more  at  this  bit  of  blue — 

Has  it  no  message  of  hope  for  you? 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

Some  time  ago  one  of  our  readers 
asked  for  information  about  cooking  a 
Smithfield  ham.  She  had  been  presented 
with  this  ham,  but  found  it  so  lean  and 
hard  that  it  was,  to  her  mind,  a  much 
over-rated  delicacy.  We  have  always 
heard  of  the  Smithfield  as  the  aristocrat 
of  all  hams,  but  it  is  hard,  and  often 
looks  moldy,  and  is  very  different  in  tex¬ 
ture  from  the  ordinary  corn-fed  pork,  so 
that  special  cooking  is  needed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  cooking  is  from  the 
Tribune  Institute,  whose  household  spe¬ 
cialists  are  so  helpful  to  readers  of  the 
New  York  Tribune: 

“Wash  thoroughly,  first  with  a  weak 
soda  solution,  then  with  cold  water. 
Place  in  a  large  kettle,  add  two  quarts 
of  sweet  cider,  a  slice  of  onion  stuck  with 
cloves,  4  in.  of  stick  cinnamon,  10  pep¬ 
percorns  and  enough  water  to  cover.  Let 
stand  for  24  hours  (sometimes  if  very 
dry  even  48  hours  is  desirable),  then 
bring  to  a  boil  over  a  moderate  heat, 
Lower  the  heat  and  let  the  ham  simmer 
till  tender,  about  five  hours  for  a  7-lb. 
ham. 

“The  poetic  cook  says  to  lay  the  ham 
skin  down  and  let  it  boil  until  it  “turns 
over.”  Allow  to  cool  in  this  liquor,  then 
remove  the  black  outer  skin,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  tear  the  fat,  dust  with  brown 
sugar,  brush  over  with  beaten  egg  and 
cover  with  ground  bread  crumbs.  Insert 
whole  cloves  and  brown  in  a  rather  hot 
oven. 

“If  you  want  to  pile  Ossa  on  relion, 
spare  nothing  to  do  honor  to  the  Smith- 
field  ham,  then  you  boil  it  in  undiluted 
cider  and  while  browning  in  the  oven,  as 
•a  last  rite,  you  baste  it  with  maple  syrup. 
This  is  really  done,  and  when  the  ham  is 
c>'t  in  paper-thin  slices  it  will  present  all 
th»  different  sweetnesses  that  the  palate 
of  nan  can  detect,  set  off  by  the  tang  of 
the  cider  and  the  saltiness  of  the  ham. 
Se-'e  with  it  buttered  asparagus  tips 
on  toast  and  delicate  creamed  potatoes. 
Slip's  of  roast  chicken  also  set  it  off. 
Fol:  >w  with  a  fruit  salad,  camembert 
cheese  and  coffee,  and  say  grace  before 
and  after — you  Avill  be  bursting  with 
thankfulness.” 

* 

Another  reader  desires  full  directions 
for  a  clambake — the  materials  required 
and  the  method  and  time  needed  for  the 
cooking.  We  think  some  kind  friend 
along  the  seacoast  can  give  us  this  in¬ 
formation, telling  us  just  how  to  start  the 
cooking,  and  the  length  of  time  required, 
how  to  prepare  the  food,  and  what  is 
needed  for  a  well-supplied  clambake.  The 
clambake  is  a  truly  American  institution, 
derived,  we  believe,  from  the  aboriginal 
dwellers  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Let  us 
know  just  how  to  plan  it. 


Bitter  Orange  Marmalade 

Use  three  lemons  to  every  dozen  or¬ 
anges;  1  lb.  oranges  (bitter),  two  lem¬ 
ons,  2  lbs.  sugar,  1  %  pints  water.  Grate 
the  rinds  from  fruit  and  tie  in  cheese¬ 
cloth  bag.  Quarter  the  fruit  and  boil 
with  the  gratings  slowly  for  two  hours. 
Remove  gratings  and  strain  through  a 
telly  bag.  Heat  the  sugar  and  add  to 
juice.  Boil  about  25  minutes,  skimming 
carefully ;  test  some  in  saucer  as  in  or¬ 


dinary  jelly.  Then  add  the  gratings,  boil 
a  minute  or  two.  This  is  an  old  family 
recipe.  One  may  use  one  grapefruit,  one 
orange  and  two  lemons  in  the  above  when 
unable  to  find  bitter  oranges. 

The  following  recipe  was  printed  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago,  and  is  very 
good : 

Material  required,  one  orange,  one 
grapefruit,  two  lemons,  3-lbs.  sugar, 
three  pints  water.  Cut  fruit  into  small 
pieces,  removing  seeds  and  “rag'’  from 
center  of  grapefruit.  Put  fruit  in  pre¬ 
serving  kettle,  add  water,  and  let  it  stand 
over  night.  In  the  morning  put  the  fruit 
on  to  cook,  heating  it  slowly  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point,  and  cook  until  tender.  Then 
add  the  sugar,  and  boil  until  the  marma¬ 
lade  is  clear  and  thick.  The  original 
recipe  called  for  20  minutes  boiling,  but 
this  is  not  long  enough,  the  marmalade 
being  watery  ;  when  properly  cooked  the 
tender  fruit  is  embedded  in  rich  jelly 

L.  L.  H. 


Eggless  Recipes 

When  the  hens  are  “on  a  strike  and 
the  busy  housewife  has  neglected  to  put 
down  eggs,  it  is  often  a  problem  to  know 
what  cake  to  make.  Here  are  a  few  egg- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


front,  roll  collar 
and  revers;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  34.  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  in.  bust. 
Size  38  requires  3% 
yds.  of  36  to  40-ln. 
material.  20  cents. 


2056.  Girls'  coat, 
with  double  cape; 
slashed  and  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  hip  line. 
Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  Size 
10  years  requires  4)4 
yds.  of  40-in.,  or 
3%  yds.  of  54-tn. 
material.  20  cents. 


2041.  Slip-on  blouse 
with  bateau  necK 
and  with  raglan 
sleeves  in  either  ot 
two  lengths;  for 
ladies  and  misses 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  in.  bust.  Size 
38  requires  214  .vds. 
of  40-in.  material. 
20  cents. 


and  coat.  Dress 
slashed  to  form  par¬ 
tial  yoke.  Coat  with 
gathers  at  yoke. 
Sizes  6  months  1 
and  2  years.  Size  1 
year  requires  1% 
yds.  of  36-in.  mate¬ 
rial  for  dress  and 
1*4  .vds.  of  36-1  u. 
material  for  coat. 
20  cents. 


less  recipes.  They  are  all  delicious.  I 
have  used  them  for  years. 

Chocolate  Loaf  Cake. — One-half  cup 
milk,  one  tablespoon  butter  (before  melt¬ 
ing),  one-half  cup  chocolate.  Cocoa  may 
be  substituted,  dissolved  in  a  very  little 
hot  water.  Boil  this  mixture  until  it 
thickens.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  cool. 
Then  add  one  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon 
soda  dissolved  in  one-half  cup  sweet  milk.. 
Add  two  scant  cups  of  flour.  Flavor 
with  vanilla. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake. — One  and  one-half 
cups  apple  sauce,  two  teaspoons  of  soda 
mixed  with  apple  sauce,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
one-half  cup  butter  or  other  shortening, 
one  cup  chopped  raisins  (either  mix  with 
melted  shortening  or  flour),  two  cups 
flour  (before  sifting),  one  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon,  one  teaspoon  cloves.  Bake  in 
slow  oven.  This  cake  is  very  good  served 
as  a  pudding  with  pudding  sauce.  It  can 
be  kept  on  hand  and  simply  steamed  when 
wanted. 

Graham  Bread. — Two  cups  graham 
flour,  one  cup  wheat  flour,  two  cups 
sour  milk,  two  teaspoons  soda  (dissolved 
in  milk),  one-half  cup  molasses,  salt. 

Johnny  Cake. — One  cup  cornmeal.  one 
cup  flour,  three  tablespoons  sugar,  two 
small  cups  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  soda 
(dissolved  in  milk),  three  tablespoons 
melted  shortening. 

Molasses  Cookies.— Two  cups  molas¬ 
ses.  one-half  cup  brown  sugar,  one  cup 
hot  water,  one  cup  shortening,  four  tea- 
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cJELL-0 

i Americas  most  famous  dessert 
—  for  high  teas 

Jell-O  makes  a  perfect  dessert  for  tea  suppers, 
whether  the  meal  is  formal  or  just  family.  It  is 
a  temptingly  pretty  dish,  with  a  fine  fruity  flavor 
that  everyone  enjoys  and  children  shout  over ! 
Jell-O  is  prepared  in  a  few  minutes  and  set 
away  several  hours  before  it  is  time  to  set  the 
table.  Ask  for  a  Jell-O  Recipe  Book,  and  try 
some  of  the  novel  Jell-O  salads  and  desserts. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
LE  ROY  NEW  YORK 


RECIPE 

Raspberry 

Bavarian  Cream 

Wash  one  box  of  ber¬ 
ries;  sprinkle  with  four 
tablespoonfulsofsugar. 
Dissolve  a  package  of 
Raspberry  Jell-O  in 
three-fourths  pint  of 
boiling  water;  when 
cold  and  still  liquid, 
whip.  Then  fold  in 
the  raspberries  and 
juice.  Set  in  a  cold 
place  to  harden.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream 
and  garnish  with  fresh 
berries. 


10,000  miles  guaranteed 
and  yet  you  save  l/s 


I 


Riverside^?  Tires 


Riverside  Oversize  Cord  Tires  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  and  in  actual  performance  give  up  to  18,000  miles. 
Can  any  other  tire  do  more? 

So  why  not  save  one-third  and  use  Riverside  Cords? 
What  more  will  any  other  tire  do?  Then  why  pay  more? 

And  this  10,000  miles  service  is  backed  by  a  guarantee 
that  has  stood  for  fifty-one  years.  Does  any  other  tire 
carry  a  better  guarantee? 

Quality  is  built  into  Riverside  Cords 


This  guaranteed  mileage  is  _  built  into 
Ward’s  Riverside  Cords  High  treads, 
thicker  and  stronger,  of  tough,  live  rubber. 

This  exceptional  quality  of  Ward's 
tires  alone  has  made  us  the  largest  re¬ 
tailers  ot  tires  in  the  country.  The 
tires  themselves  have  convinced  thou¬ 
sands  that  Riverside  Cords  are  best. 

You  Don’t  Risk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  River¬ 
sides.  Inspect  them.  Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00 
or  $15.00  more. 

Send  them  back  if  you  do  not  find  them  the  equal  of  any 
first-quality  oversize  cord  made.  We  will  refund  your  money. 
These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 


*  I  have  used  River- 
aide  Tires  for  the 

East  four  years.  I 
ave  never  had  to 
send  a  tire  back  for 
adjustment. 

Ihave  tried  several 
different  highly  ad- 
v  ertised  makes 
alongside  of  River¬ 
sides  and  have  not 
found  a  superior." 
Walter  M  Schworro. 
Nessen  City,  Mich. 


CATALOGUE  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  size. 


SIZE 

30x314 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 


PRICE 
$  9.75 
16.95 
17.45 
18.25 


POSTAGE 

28c 

42c 

43c 

43c 


SIZE 

32x414 

34x4)4 

33x5 

35x5 


PRICE 

$20.95 

21.95 
28.75 

29.95 


POSTAGE 

45c 

48c 

58c 

61c 


"I  have  used  two  I 
Riverside  Cords  on  I 
the  rear  wheels  of  I 
my  car  for  two  I 
yeara  They  have  I 
gone  over  12.000  [ 
miles  now  and  have  [ 
never  been  off  the 
wheels  —  and  they  f 
still  look  tine." 
August  Wm.  Schultz  1 
B  -  56  -  R  2 
Van  Horn.  Iowa 


Wire  your  order. 
Orders  received  by  tele¬ 
graph  will  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D. 

Write  today  to 
*  *  *-*-  ourhousenear- 
est  you  for  free  Auto 
Supply  Book.  Address 
Dept—  64-T 


Montgomery  Ward  <S>. 


1 

Chicago  Kansas  City  ^St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Cat  Ft.  Worth  New  York  Atlanta,  6*. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Owntour  Own  Hohner 

Do  they  wait  for  the  men  to  make  the 
music?  Never  again!  Watch  those  rose¬ 
bud  lips  luring  the  heart  throbs  from 
the  sentimental  Hohner! 

SWEET- SIXTEEN 
HARMONY 


Hohnersfor  girls  is  the  latest  fad.  You 
can  learn  to  play  beautiful  music  in  an 
hour  on  this  monarch  of  mouth  organs. 
Get  one  for  yourself.  Ask  the  dealer 
for  the  Hohner  Free  Instruction  Book; 
if  he  is  out  of  them,  write  “M.  Hohner, 
New  York”  for  a  copy.  Hohner  Har¬ 
monicas  are  sold  everywhere — 50c  up. 


ARMONICAS 
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,  Self- 
'Heating 

Cuts  Ironing  Time 
In  Half 

New  Invention.  Low  priced 
Iron  now  makes  ironing  amaz¬ 
ingly  easy  in  every  home.  Only 
one  Iron  needed.  Ends  hot  stove 
drudgery.  Saves  steps.  Costs 
only  1  cent  for  3  hours’ use.  No 
attachments,  cords,  wires  nor 
tubes  to  bother  with.  Regulates 
to  any  heat.  Use  in  any  room. 

Indoors  or  outdoors.  Always 
ready.  Absolutely  dependable. 

Lasts  a  lifetime.  Guaranteed. 

FREE  Trial 

Try  it  30  Days  FREE.  Write  at 
once  for  special  Introductory — 
low  price  offer  and  free  trial  op¬ 
portunity.  No  risk.  Noobllga- 
tion.  Send  name,  address  today. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

*  7  a  iron  Street,  Akron,  O. 


AGENTS! 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

“Cash-in”  on  big  demand. 
New  plan.  Simply  accept 
orders.  No  experience  or 
capital  required.  Moyer, 
Pa.,  made  $164  In  one 
week.  Exclusive  territory. 
Write  me  personally,  say — 
“Send  Agents  Special  Out¬ 
fit  Offer.”  J.C.Steese,Pres. 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

(72 


6  Bella  ns 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 

254  and  754  Packages  Everywhere 


mrnwmm 

im 

1\  .TAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
1V1  lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
Nosmoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Orer  a  million  satisfied  users.  Gu  aranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
50  ets.postpald.gtampsorcoin;  3  for  $1.25, 
Your  money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

Live  Rtpreeentativee  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Raclda.  Mich, 

Dent  neglect  a  Cold 

Dangerous  sickness  often 
starts  with  a  cold.  Ward  off 
your  colds  with  Musterole 
before  pneumonia  starts. 

Musterole  is  a  clean,  white  ointment 
made  with  oil  of  mustard.  It  has  all 
the  healing  properties  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  mustard  plaster  but  none  of  the 
unpleasant  features. 

Musterole  is  not  messy  to  apply  and 
does  not  blister. 

At  the  first  sneeze  or  sniffle  take 
the  little  white  jar  of  Musterole  from 
the  bathroom  shelf  and  rub  the  oint¬ 
ment  gently  over  the  congested  spot. 

With  a  tingling  warmth  it  penetrates 
the  skin  and  goes  right  down  to  the 
seat  of  the  trouble. 

Rheumatism,  tonsillitis,  lumbago, 
coughs  and  colds  are  all  symptoms 
that  call  for  Musterole. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  AskforChildren’sMusterole. 

35c  and  65c  jars  and  tubes ;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


better  than  a  mustard  plasteb 
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spoons  soda,  two  teaspoons  ginger  (or 
spices  to  taste).  Stir  soft  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  or  set  out  until  cold  before  rolling 
out.  N.  P.  H. 


A  Rural  Teacher  on  Hot  School  Lunches 

This  is  the  way  we  solved  our  hot  lunch 
problem,  for  problem  it  was,  as  some 
wanted  it,  some  “didn’t  care,”  and  some 
mothers  refused  to  furnish.  However,  all 
the  children  had  their  hot  dish  yesterday, 
as  those  who  were  opposed  now  send  oc¬ 
casionally. 

Each  child  brings  his  own  dish  and 
spoon,  and  every  day  brings  his  hot  lunch 
in  a  fruit  jar  (pint,  quart  or  two-quart, 
depending  on  number  in  family).  We  put 
all  jars  in  a  large  kettle  of  water  and 
heat  about  45  minutes.  We  have  one 
older  child  and  two  younger  ones  as 
“cooks”  each  day.  The  committees  were 
appointed  in  the  beginning,  so  everyone 
knows  when  his  or  her  turn  comes. 

The  boys,  big  and  little,  are  cooks,  as 
well  as  the  girls,  and  can  wash  dishes 
and  clean  up  even  better.  At  recess  the 
chief  cook  for  the  day  (the  older  member 
of  the  committee),  places  all  jars  in  ket¬ 
tle  and  fills  nearly  full  of  water.  At 
11 :15  he  goes  to  the  oil  stove  and  lights 
it.  A.t  12  he  removes  kettle  and  passes 
hot  jars  to  their  owners,  helping  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones  with  theirs. 

The  two  smaller  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  meanwhile  passing  lunch  pails, 
dishes,  spoons  and  papers  to  place  on 
their  desks. 

When  they  have  finished  eating,  each 
one  cleans  his  own  desk  and  carries  his 
dishes  to  the  dishpan.  One  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  -washes,  one  dries,  and  the  third 
carries  the  dishes  to  the  cupboard,  and  all 
is  finished  in  a  few  minutes. 

We  take  turns  in  furnishing  kerosene 
for  the  stove.  I  have  13  children  and  six 
families.  One  little  girl  of  five  doesn’t 
help. 

I  furnished  a  large  kettle,  oil  stove  and 
cupboard.  We  take  turns  wTith  dish  tow¬ 
els,  although  I  furnish  more  often  than 
the  children.  One  mother  sent  a  large 
spoon,  one  holders,  another  a  salt  and 
pepper  shaker.  This  is  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  we  have,  excepting  the  dishpan, 
which  was  also  loaned  to  us. 

The  children  enjoy  it  and  bring  all 
kinds  of  things,  although  cocoa  and  hot 
milk  are  the  stand-bys.  Here  is  a  par¬ 
tial  list :  Potato  soup,  mashed  potatoes, 
noodle  soup,  tomato  soup,  tomatoes,  beef 
soup,  cabbage,  beans,  onion  soup,  apple 
sauce,  chicken  and  rice,  macaroni,  cocoa 
and  plain  milk.  E.  T.  M. 


My  Favorite  Recipe  for  Sauerkraut 

Sauerkraut  can  easily  be  made  at 
home,  and  many  who  grow  their  own  cab¬ 
bage  prefer  the  homemade  product  to  that 
kept  by  stores.  The  second  grade  and 
small  heads  can  be  very  nicely  used  for 
making  it,  and  the  better  ones  stored. 
Another  good  reason  for  making  a  home 
supply  of  this  very  popular  Winter  food 
in  our  district  is  that  not  many  stores 
carry  it  in  stock.  Sauerkraut  can  be 
made  at  any  time,  but  the  best  time  to 
make  it  is  in  late  Fall,  just  before  the 
freezes  set  in.  At  this  time  the  heads  are 
solid  and  crisp,  and  the  beauty  of  making 
it  at  this  time  is  you  can  keep  it  in  kegs, 
jars  or  barrels.  You  do  not  have  to  seal 
it  up  in  jars.  After  the  outside  leaves 
have  been  removed  and  any  decay  cut 
away,  the  heads  are  rinsed  in  clear  water. 
Use  a  cabbage  cutter  or  sharp  butcher 
knife  and  cut  the  cabbage  into  shreds. 
The  heart  or  core  can  be  used.  Put  the 
shredded  cabbage  into  the  keg  or  barrel, 
after  first  sprinkling  a  liberal  amount  of 
salt  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Pack  a 
layer  of  the  shredded  cabbage,  say  8  in. 
deep,  then  a  layer  of  salt,  and  so  on  till 
the  vessel  is  within  6  in.  of  top.  Use  1 
lb.  of  common  salt  to  40  lbs.  of  cabbage. 
When  the  desired  amount  has  been 
packed,  or  the  vessel  is  nearly  full,  put 
the  cover  ou.  After  the  top  has  been 
smoothed,  a  clean  cloth  is  spread  over 
the  top  and  the  board  cover  placed  on  top. 
Weight  the  cover  down  w’ith  cleanly 
washed  bricks,  or  a  washed  stone.  Set 
aside  to  ferment. 

Depending  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  fermentation  will  be  complete  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  storage  room 
should  not  be  much  below  60°  F.  Keep 
the  brine  over  the  cabbage.  Remove  all 
scum  from  surface  of  brine  as  soon  as  it 
forms.  Fermentation  is  complete  and  the 
kraut  ready  for  use  v’hen  no  gas  bubbles 
appear  on  tapping  the  sides  of  the  con¬ 
tainer.  My  kraut,  made  as  above,  has 
taken  prizes  wherever  shown. 

MRS.  j.  w.  B. 


The  History  of  an  Apron 

About  the  middle  of  December,  1920,  I 
bought  a  large  black  bib  apron,  rubber¬ 
ized  on  the  right  side.  It  had  no  more 
beauty  than  a  blackboard,  which  it  re¬ 
sembled,  and  I  did  not  enjoy  wearing  it 
as  well  as  I  did  gingham,  but,  oh,  the 
washing  it  saved  me!  It  was  very  easy 
to  clean  when  soiled,  and  I  had  few  other 
aprons  to  wash.  When  hot  weather 
came  the  rubber  apron  seemed  too  large 
and  a  little  oppressive,  but  by  that  time  I 
had  accidentally  let  the  upper  part  of  it 
come  in  contact  with  a  hot  wash  boiler, 
and  this  part  I  cut  off,  leaving  the  re¬ 
maining  apron  about  22  in.  long;  a  good 
length  for  Summer.  I  then  wore  it  over 
gingham  aprons,  when  especially  needed ; 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
is  Guaranteed  to  heat  every  room  in 
your  house  and  gives  the  most  heat 
from  the  least  coal.  It  has  many  other 
exclusive  advantages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  8c  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  PipeFurnaces. 


The  Guaranteed  Flour 


You,  too,  may  as  well  save  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  on  YOUR  wall  paper. 

Ward’s  paper  is  not  cheap  paper.  It  is  all  standard  quality, 
made  lower  in  price  by  manufacturing  in  immense  quantities. 

Think  of  papering  an  entire  room  10  x  12  feet,  side  walls, 
border  and  ceiling,  for  only  82  cents. 

Choose  your  paper  from  actual  free  samples  of  all  the  newest, 
best  patterns — tapestries,  fabrics,  “allovers”  and  stripes.  Prices 
from  3  cents  to  35  cents  per  single  roll. 

Sample  Book  Free — Over  100  Actual  Samples 

This  sample  book  will  go  into  over  one  million  homes.  Why 
not  into  your  home,  too?  Why  not  see  the  best  new  patterns 
and  save  one-third  to  one-half?  Why  pay  almost  double  for  your 
paper?  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  of  wall  paper 
samples. 

Address  Our  House  Nearest  You. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 
Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
P ortland, Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland.Cal. 


Write  today  for 
Free  Wall 
Paper  Sample 
Book  No.  64- W 


Sample 
BookFR 
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and  it  is  still  in  use,  having  given  con¬ 
tinual  service.  Aprons  rubberized  on  the 
wrong  size  of  goods  I  find  liable  to  be¬ 
come  sticky  and  to  injure  the  clothing 
beneath.  g.  a.  t. 


Blessings 


It  was  pleasant  and  warm  in  the  kitch¬ 
en  this  afternoon,  so  I  sat  there  doing 
some  necessary  sewing.  It  was  not  elab¬ 
orate  work,  so  I  could  let  my  thoughts 
wander  around  the  room  and  consider  the 
newer  equipment  that  I  had  been  able 
to  get  recently.  “Blessings,”  I  mentally 
called  these  additions,  for  they  have 
brought  me  much  comfort  in  my  house¬ 
hold  work.  And  so  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  all  about  them. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  rny  source  of 
heat.  I  have  become  the  proud  possessor 
of  an  oil  burner  for  my  range,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Winters  I  have  lived 
here  my  kitchen  is  pleasantly  warm,  my 
boiler  always  full  of  hot  water,  and  I 
have  become  a  baking  enthusiast.  We 
burn  an  oil  which  is  less  expensive  than 
kerosene  in  this  burner,  and  find  it  some 
cheaper  and  very  much  cleaner  than  coal, 
which  we  cannot  always  get  in  the  correct 
size.  I  find  the  burner  very  simple  to 
operate  ;  it  gives  more  heat  than  coal,  and 
it  stays  at  the  same  temperature  at 
which '  you  wish  it.  The  tank  holds 
enough  oil  for  more  than  a  day’s  use,  and 
there  is  no  carrying  of  coal  or  wood  or 
ashes.  I  am  looking  forward  to  using  it 
this  Summer  with  enjoyment,  for  while 
it  gives  an  intense  heat,  it  need  be. burn¬ 
ing  only  during  the  actual  cooking  of 
the  food. 


Closely  allied  to  heat  in  the  Winter 
time  is  a  good  light  to  work  by  at  night. 
I  have  that,  too,  in  a  popular  make  of 
mantle  lamp  which  burns  either  kerosene 
or  gasoline.  We  use  gasoline,  because, 
having  a  car.  there  is  always  some  to  be 
had,  but  most  of  our  neighbors  are  using 
kerosene  in  theirs.  It  is  truly  a  blessing, 
for  it  gives  such  a  bright,  clear,  white 
light  that  it  seems  just  like  daylight.  It 
is  dependable,  too.  for  it  cannot  explode, 
it  burns  very  little  fuel,  and  is  entirely 
odorless.  It'  seems  to  me  worth  .the  cost 
■just  not  to  have  to  trim  the  wicks  and 
clean  the  chimneys  of  the  old  kerosene 


lamps. 

The  closet  door  was  partly  open,  and  I 
could  get  a  glimpse  of  my  pressure  cooker, 
“precious  cooker,”  my  family  call  it.  It 
is  a  large  kettle  of  aluminum,  with  a  lid 
which  is  clamped  down  tight  by  means  of 
numerous  thumb  screws.  It  has  a  safety 
valve  in  the  lid  for  the  escape  of  steam,  if 
the  pressure  is  too  high,  and  a  gage  which 
tells  you  just  how  much  pressure  you 
have.  I  use  my  pressure  cooker  for  my 
canning,  as  well  as  for  cooking.  If  .saves 
considerable  time  when  compared  to  the 
old  washboiler  method,  and  does  away 
with  all  the  hot  water  necessary  for  the 
boiler.  An  instance  of  time  saved  in  can¬ 
ning  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  I  cook 
corn  in  the  jars  for  one  hour  m  the 
cooker,  where  it  used  to  take  three  hours 
in  the  boiler.  I  have  also  canned  more 
than  100  quarts  of  meat  . in  the  pressure 
cooker,  cooking  the  meat  in  the  jars  from 
three-fourths  to  one  hour  s  time. 


A  great  deal  of  time  can  be  saved  by 
cooking  in  a  pressure  cooker.  Meats  that 
usually  require  several  hours’  cooking  at 
a  low  temperature  become  deliciously  ten¬ 
der  in  half  an  hour  under  10  lbs  pres¬ 
sure.  I  have  cooked  successfully  old 
chickens,  a  ham  and  corned  beef  in  less 
than  an  hour’s  time.  Last  Winter  we 
made  scrapple  in  the  cooker  and  thus  did 
awav  with  the  long  stirring  over  the  fire 
with  the  fear  of  its  burning  even  then.  1 
am  planning  now  to  “bake”  a  fruit  cake 
in  it  soon.  Folks  say  they  are  delicious 
cooked  this  way,  and  so  much  easier,  too. 
So  you  see  why  we  call  it  a  “precious 
cooker.” 


That  should  be  enough  new  equipment 
for  one  housewife  in  such  a  short  time. 
It  is  the  extent  of  the  large  pieces,  but.  I 
find  mvself  noticing  the  steel  wool,  with 
the  patent,  soap,  for  cleaning  my  cooker 
and  other  aluminum  utensils ;  .  the  stain¬ 
less  steel  paring  knife,  which  is  such  an 
improvement  over  the  old  one :  the  wire 
dish  drainer,  bought  one  day  at  the  five 
and  teii-cent  store  and  which  fits  so  nicely 
on  the  draining  board  at  the  left  of  the 
sink;  and  the  dustless  dusters  that  I 
told  you  how  to  make  a  long  time  ago. 

These  are  my  kitchen  blessings.  Ex¬ 
pensive.  did  I  hear  you  say?  Yes.  some¬ 
what,  but  not  nearly  as  expensive  as 
manv  a  new  piece  of  equipment  bought 
for  the  farm  work.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  know  that  all  of  them  together  only 
cost  a  little  over  $60,  and  they  have  re¬ 
turned  many  times  that  amount  in  happi¬ 
ness  and  houshold  comfort. 

MRS.  F.  WM.  STILLMAN. 


R.  N.-Y. — This  is  the  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  dustless  dusters  Mrs,  Stillman 
refers  to :  Cut  squares  of  a  good  grade 
of  cheesecloth  into  pieces  of  the  desired 
size,  and  hem.  Mix  %  oz.  oxalic  acid 
with  %  lb.  whiting  in  1  qt.  of  gasoline. 
Blend  well,  saturate  the  cloths  with  the 
compound  and  hang  in  the  open  air  to 
dry.  At  the  same  time  saturate  a  dish 
mop  in  the  compound  and  dry  it.  It  will 
admirably  take  the  place  of  the  old-time 
feather  duster,  and  will  enable  you  to 
flick  the  dust  from  high  or  low  places 
without  the  risk  of  setting  it  loose  in  the 
air  again. 


Phonetic  Reading 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  B.  N.-Y. 
mention  was  made  of  methods  of  teaching 
reading  to  the  little  ones  at  home.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  explain  in  de¬ 
tail  the  present  method  in  general  use. 
But  one  detail  it  is  possible  for  any  moth¬ 
er  to  use,  and  it  makes  the  whole  matter 
of  reading  so  much  easier.  Instead  of 


Embroidery  Designs 


11009.  Basket  and  flower  sprays  for  Ap¬ 
plique  and  embroidery.  Ten  motifs  in  the 
pattern,  as  follows:  Design  A,  flower 
spray  0%  by  10%  in.,  two  in  pattern;  De¬ 
sign  B,  Rambler  rose  spray  5%  by  3% 
in.,  six  in  pattern;  Design  C,  basket  of 
flowers  4  by  8  in.,  two  in  pattern.  20 
cents. 


learning  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
before  putting  them  together  into  words, 
the  children  now  learn  a  simple  word,  as 
boy,  and  the  first  letter.  Then  that  letter 
is  known  by  its  sound  rather  than  by  its 
name,  and ‘the  child  is  taught  to  name 
other  names  which  begin  with  this  sound : 
baby,  ball,  bunny,  etc.  These  words  are 
recognized  by  sight,  but  no  effort  is  made 
at  first  to  name  the  other  letters  in  the 
word.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  orally 


spelled.  Each  consonant  of  the  alphabet 
is  thus  learned,  not  at  first  by  name,  but 
by  its  sound.  It  is  not  hard  for  any  little 
one  to  tell  you  a  word  beginning  with 
the  h  sound ;  hat,  horse,  hand.  But  it  is 
hard  for  him  to  give  words  beginning 
with  “aitch,”  until  he  has  first  learned 
that  “aitch”  is  the  name  given  to  the  h 
sound. 

Once  the  child  knows  the  sounds  of  the 
consonants  and  vowels,  it  is  a  most  sim¬ 
ple  matter  for  him  to  progress  to  the 
recognition  of  words.  My  little  son.  who 
has  been  in  school  five  months,  will  spell 
a  word  which  he  finds  on  cereal  box,  val¬ 
entine,  or  most  anywhere,  and  ask  what 
it  is.  Perhaps  spelled  it  sounds  like 
this :  Ilaitch,  o,  em,  i,  en,wy.  He  knows 
the  names  of  the  letters,  but  who  could 
figure  out  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 
from  the  above  array  of  sounds?  I  tell 
him  to  “sound  the  letters,”  and  he  be- 
gins  again,  giving  sounds  instead  of 
names;  h-o-m-i-n-y.  At  first  very  slowly 
lie  sounds  them,  then  more  rapidly,  until 
the  sounds  blend  together  into  a  word, 
and  often  he  recognizes  it  without  further 
help.  It  is  not  a  long  task  to  teach  the 
little  one  the  alphabet  sounds,  and  then 
the  putting  together  into  words,  or  the 
dividing  of  the  printed  word  into  its  let¬ 
ter  sounds,  is  a  simple  matter.  This  is 
but  a  crude  explanation  of  the  modern 
method  of  teaching  reading,  but  I  hope  it 
may  help  some  mother  who  is  endeavoring 
to  do  a  bit  at  home  with  the  beginner. 

MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


Canning  Meat  in  Pressure  Canner 

I  have  canned  chicken,  beef,  pork,  sau¬ 
sage  and  mutton,  all  with  pressure  ca  li¬ 
ner,  and  have  been  very  successful— never 
lost  a  single  can.  I  roasted  the  mutton, 
then  packed  in  jars  and  processed  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  furnished  with  canner. 
I  never  put  in  any  bones.  The  chicken  I 


cut  from  bones  and  packed  as  solidly  as 
possible,  adding  nothing  but  a  little  salt  ; 
do  not  put  in  giblets.  The.  sausage  I 
packed  in  jars  as  soon  as  possible  after  if 
was  made,  to  insure  that  “fresh”  taste 
it  loses  to  some  extent  after  standing.  I 
never  cook  it  before  canning.  The  pork 
and  beef  I  cut  in  slices,  then  in  strips 
easily  packed,  and  processed  according  to 
directions.  I  never  can  pints  and  quarts 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  pints  would  be 
overdone  or  the  quarts  underdone. 

I  also  can  all  vegetables  obtainable, 
and  very  seldom  lose  any,  never  if  jar. 
cover  and  rubber  are  perfect.  I  see  no 
reason  why  one  would  not  be  as  success¬ 
ful  with  a  boiler  or  other  large  kettle  by 
using  proper  care.  Never  use  the  three- 
day  method  with  any  meat. 

Bacon  can  be  kept  perfectly  in  this 
manner.  After  slicing  pack  a  layer  in  a 
stone  jar,  pound  thoroughly  with  a  wood¬ 
en  potato  masher  or  something  similar, 
add  another  layer,  pound  again ;  con¬ 
tinue  until  jar  is  full  to  within  2  in.  of 
top  ;  then  fill  with  melted  lard.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  pounding  is  to  exclude  all  air. 
When  air  remains  there  will  be  a  moldy 
spot.  Ham  may  be  treated  the  same  way. 
but  will  not  keep  as  long  as  bacon.  I 
have  kept  bacon  until  September,  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  been  good  longer,  only 
needed  to  use  it.  Never  try  to  can  any 
smoked  meat,  as  the  smoke  flavor  makes 
the  canned  meat  taste  “spoiled.”  I  can 
heartily  recommend  the  pressure  canner. 
Anyone  can  learn  to  use  one  with  no 
trouble.  They  are  very  good  for  cooking 
tough  cuts  of  meat,  old  fowls,  etc.  Mine 
is  made  of  boiler  steel,  and  is  heavy ; 
would  advise  the  purchase  of  an  alumin¬ 
um  one  instead.  I  have  canned  pumpkin 
with  splendid  results,  too.  B.  M.  s. 


LOOK  for  the  II  RED  WHEEL 

-  ^ 

Blue  Flame  Strikes  Against  Cooking  Utensil 

HERE’S  a  stove  that  burns  oil  with  very  rapid  and  efficient 
cooking  qualities.  It’s  a  short-chimney-type  burner  which 
produces  a  clean,  odorless,  blue  flame  that  strikes  directly 
against  the  cooking  utensil.  That’s  because  it’s  equipped  with 
Lorain  High  Speed  Oil  Burners. 

For  nearly  twelve  years  the  Lorain  needs  cleaning.  The  Lorain  Wick 
High  Speed  Oil  Burner  has  given  won’t  stick.  The  vital  parts  won’t 
perfect  satisfaction  in  thousands  burn  out — read  the  Guarantee. 


upon  thousands  of 
homes.  Each  year 
its  popularity  has  in¬ 
creased  and  last  year 
the  demand  for  oil 
stoves  equipped  with 
this  remarkable 
burner  was  over¬ 
whelming. 

The  reasons  for  this 
popularity  are  obvi¬ 
ous.  Lorain  gives 
forth  an  intense  heat. 
It’s  simple  in  con¬ 
struction.  Easy  to 
operate.  Never  gets 
out  of  order.  Seldom 


Guarantee 

Should  the  inner  combustion  tube 
of  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil 
Burner  burn  out  within  io  years 
from  date  of  purchase,  replace¬ 
ment  will  be  made  entirely  free 
of  charge. 

Many  famous  makes  of  Oil  Cook 
Stoves  arc  equipped  with  Lorain 
High  Speed  Burners,  including: 
Direct  Action— National  Stove  Co. 

Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
New  Process — New  Process  Stove 
Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Quick  Meal  — Quick  Meal  Stove  Co. 

Div.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clark  Jewel— George  M.  Clark  & 
Co.  Div.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dangler — Dangler  Stove  Co.  Div., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


So  efficient  and  satis¬ 
factory  is  the  Lorain 
High  Speed  Oil 
Burner  that  dozens  of 
well-known  oil  cook 
stoves  now  have  it  as 
standard  equipment. 
Among  so  many  good 
oil  stoves  you’ll  sure¬ 
ly  be  able  to  find  one 
that  will  please  you 
as  to  size,  style,  color 
and  price.  If  there’s 
no  Lorain  dealer 
near  you,  ask  us 
for  the  name  of  the 
nearest  one. 


AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  ofQas  Ranges  Equipped  with  the  Lorain  Oven  Heat  Regulator 

World’*  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cooking  Appliances  1924 
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HIGH  SPEED  OIL  BURNER 
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that’s 
vv  better 
n  nolo" 


For  a  lame  back,  stiff 
neck  or  any  muscular 
strain,  Gombault’s  Bal¬ 
sam  is  the  remedy  you  can 
depend  upon  to  give  relief 
that’s  quic^  and  sure. 

It’s  equally  effective  for 
cuts,  bruises,  sore  throat, 
bronchial  cold,  muscular 
or  inflammatory  rheuma¬ 
tism,  sciatica  or  lumbago. 
One  application  drives  out 
pain  in  a  hurry. 

Safe,  healing,  antiseptic 
— Gombault’s  Balsam  has 
been  the  standby  in  many 
households  for  over  forty 
years.  No  need  to  suffer  if 
you  keep  this  reliable  lin¬ 
iment  always  on  hand. 

$1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists 
or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 

AS  A  VETERINARY  LINIMENT 
Gombault’s  Balsam  also  is  the 
remedy  which  years  of  use  have 
proved  effective  and  safe  for 
most  horse  ailments.  Keeps 
your  horses  sound  and  working. 
The  Lawrence-Williams 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Co. 


GOMBAULTS 

BALSAM 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


YOU  NEED 
THIS  BOOK 


IT  illustrates  and  explains  how 
you  can  permanently  repair 
leaky  kettles,  cracked  stove  lids, 
lire  pots  and  make  dozens  of 
other  repairs  economically  with 

SMOOTH-ON  CEMENT  N0.1 

As  easy  to  apply  as  putty— last¬ 
ing  as  iron. 

SMOOTH-ON  CEMENT  NO.  I  is  sold 
by  Hardware  and  General  Stores 
in  6-oz.  tins  30c 
(by  mail  add  6c) ; 
also  in  1-lb,,  5-lb. 
and  larger  sizes 
SMOOTH  ON  MEG.  CO. 

Dept.  39,  Jsrsey  City 
H.J..  U.  I-iA- 


W 


i 


Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Neuritis 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proven  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


Advice  to  the  Beginning  Housekeeper 


I  hope  you  will  not  make  the  mistake 
of  being  too  foresighted  and  provident, 
and  thus  lose  the  pleasure  of  picking  up 
pretty  dishes  and  odd  utensils  at  your 
leisure  after  marriage.  Do  not  buy  sil¬ 
verware,  as  you  will  very  likely  receive 
all  you  need  for  wedding  presents.  So 
much  depends  upon  whether  you  live  in 
tow’n  or  in  the  country. 

Why  buy  a  dinner  set  now?  Six  break¬ 
fast  and  six  tea  plates,  soup  plates  (in 
which  you  can  serve  vegetables  on  the 
table,  also),  sauce  dishes  and  bread-and- 
butter  plates  (in  both  of  which  you  can 
put  individual  desserts),  with  the  cups 
and  saucers  which  you  may  have  had 
given  you.  will  serve  a  bride  nicely.  My 
love  of  china  made  me  buy  these  few 
sets  from  various  patterns  which  were 
too  lovely  to  live  without. 

My  husband  and  I  loved  to  eat  out  of 
doors,  and  our  guests  found  far  more 
pleasure  in  our  picnic  meals  than  in  the 
conventional  table.  One  October  day  a 
hunch  of  Yale  boys  stopped  for  lunch. 
While  I  boiled  a  half  bushel  of  corn  on 
the  cob,  they  made  their  dishes  out  of 
Autumn  leaves,  toothpicks  and  paper 
napkins,  and  decorated  their  table  with 
purple  and  white  grapes.  I  remember  I 
brought  out  the  waterpail  to  hold  the 
cobs.  They  set  it  20  ft.  away  and 
amused  themselves  by  trying  to  throw 
cobs  into  it! 

As  to  cooking  utensils,  I  would  be  gov¬ 
erned,  for  the  present,  by  what  you  both 
like  to  eat.  As  my  husband  was  -fond  of 
waffles,  we  had  waffle  irons  to  insure 
good  breakfasts.  An  excellent  steel  knife 
to  cut  the  bacon  is  as  good  as  new  after 
15  years’  use.  We  were  used  to  making 
our  own  ice  cream,  so  of  course  bought  a 
freezer.  My,  hasn’t  it  been  used!  An 
oven  thermometer,  so  desirable  for  the 
oil  stove,  and  a  deep-fat  thermometer 
have  been  real  economies.  Inexpensive 
but  delicious  cookery  can  be  evolved  from 
the  deep-fat  kettle.  Croquettes  (from 
left-overs),  fritters,  especially  banana, 
fried  potatoes,  both  white  and  sweet, 
“toads,”  crullers  and  timbales  have 
pleased  the  palate  of  many  a  guest ;  for 
we  are  far  from  the  vegetable  and  meat 
market.  Everyone  has  a  percolator.  I 
have  read  that  coffee  cannot  be  made  cor¬ 
rectly  without  one.  If  -you  are  to  live 
in  the.  country.  I  hope  you  will  can  veg¬ 
etables  as  well  as  fruit.  I  do  much  or 
mv  processing  in  common  galvanized 
pails,  as  with  the  children  to  care  for,  1 
can  do  only  a  few  jars  at  a  time. 

We  invested  in  articles  ot  very  good 
quality,  and  most  of  them,  even  the  floor 
brushes  and  mops,  are  still  in  very  good 
condition.  Buying  for  one  s  home  is  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  connected  with 
it  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  fash¬ 
ions  change  mercilessly  and  leave  even 
the  heaviest  damask  hopelessly  out  ot 
style.  MRS.  m.  R. 

If  M  B-.  page  185,  had  said  where  she 
was  going  to  live  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  make  suggestions,  but  I  wdl 
imagine  her  moving  in  a  larin  home. 

First  a  good  range,  choose  a  large  one, 
with  a  good-sized  reservoir,  plain  as  pos¬ 
sible  •  if  she  could  afford  it,  the  best  enam¬ 
eled  stove  would  undoubtedly  prove  neat¬ 
est  and  easiest  to  care  for.  Luv  tea- 
bet  tie,  skillets,  saucepans,  etc.  to  ht  tne 
range.  Ask  for  an  extra  skeleton  ring; 
this  is  something  they  will  be  surprised 
to  furnish,  but  it.  helps  many  times. 

Personally  I  do  not  care  for  aluminum 
utensils,  as  thev  tarnish  so  easily  and  re¬ 
quire  considerable  skill  or  show  neglect. 
1  prefer  white  enamel.  To  start  with  get 
half  a  dozen  each  of  dishes,  which  can 
easily  be  added  to.  Have  a  dozen  each  of 
towels  for  hands  and  dishes,  a  dozen  hold¬ 
ers,  guest  towels,  one  best  tablecloth,  two 
for  every  day.  Two  sets  sheets  for  each 
hod  nnd  pxtrn  for  guests:  some  with  pil¬ 


low  slips.  , 

Choose  a  substantial  dining  table,  one 
that  will  accommodate  the  biggest  number 
she  ever  expects  to  feed  at  once,  and 
enough  chairs  to  seat  same,  also  a  couple 
of  rockers. 

Choose  a  good  iron  bed  with  good 
springs  and  a  good  mattress,  and  if  nec¬ 
essary  to  save  on  other  beds,  buy  two 
spring  cots.  They  are  suitable,  made  up 
appropriately,  for  any  room  in  the  house. 
Old-fashioned  bureaus  are  a  desirable 
necessity,  and  if  they  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  new,  try  the  second-hand  stores, 
and  refinish  them.  For  thosfe  bureau 
drawers,  use  various  sized  boxes  to  put 
the  small  things  in.  Several  fit  in  one 
end  of  a  drawer  and  save  clutter. 

Extra  stands,  chairs,  pictures,  mir¬ 
rors,  and  so  on,  can  be  added  later. 

For  wash  day  she  will  need  two  tubs 
and  a  bench;  the  best  copper  boiler  she 
can  buy  will  be  cheapest  in  the  end,  also 
a  good  wringer.  These  will  make  wash 
day  easy  until  she  gets  a  washing  ma¬ 
chine. 

Let  us  hope  she  will  make  bread  most 
of  the  time  at  least.  She  can  decide 
between  a  good  retinned  bread  raiser  or 
mixer.  For  the  little  utensils  look  over 
the  index  to  any  large  mail-order  cata¬ 
log  and  made  list  from  these. 

I  am  much  in  favor  of  kitchen  cabi¬ 
nets,  but  unless  one  buys  the  best  makes 
they  are  no  great  convenience  for  the 
cheaper  ones  do  not  accommodate  near 
all  of  the  tools  and  ingredients. 

The  floors  will  cost  enough  no  matter 
how  they  are  finished.  For  a  permanent 
home,  nothing  can  be  better  than  inlaid 
linoleum.  patsy’s  wife. 


The  most  recent  development  in  a 
RED  CROSS  Range  for  coal  and 
wood;  black  or  gray  enamel  finish; 
with  or  without  hearth;  cabinet  or  leg 
base;  large  fire  box,  roomy  oven  and 
scientific  flue  arrangement  which  guar¬ 
antee  perfect  cooking  and  baking;  hot 
water  reservoir. 

Since  1867  the  RED  CROSS  trade 
mark  has  been  a  dependable  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  of  perfection  in  design  and 
construction  —  assurance  of  properly 
legulated  heat,  economy  and  long, 
satisfactory  service. 


"Dinner  Is  Served” 

An  appetizing  meal  awaits  the  fortunate  din¬ 
ers  in  homes  where  RED  CROSS  Ranges  do 
the  cooking  and  baking. 

RED  CROSS  Ranges  cook  and  bake  perfect¬ 
ly  and  provide  an  ever-ready  supply  of  hot 
water.  Their  many  labor-saving  conveniences 
make  work  in  the  kitchen  a  pleasure. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  WRITE  us  for  name  of  dealer  in  your 
locality.  Booklet  on  modern  cooking  or  heating  science  and 
illustrated  folders  free  on  request. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y U.  S.  A. 


RED  CROSS 

Ranges  e  Furnaces 

RANGES  FOR  GAS,  COAL,  WOOD  -  COMBINATION  RANGES  FOR  GAS  AND 
COAL  OR  COAL  AND  WOOD -PIPE  AND  PIPELESS  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 


Save  20  to  35  Per  Cent 


Whether  you  want  a  few  pieces  ol  pipe  oi  an  outfit  of  plumbing 
fixtures,  you  can  get  it  from  Smy th-Despara  and  savt  money. 

We  sell  direct,  prepay  height,  guarantee  satisfaction  and  save  you 
20  to  35  per  cent.  We  sell  highest  quality  01  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings,  plumbing  supplies  and  fixtures'  water  systems,  gasoline 
engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits  and  pipeless  heaters. 

Send  today  for  catalog  and  our  low  prices.  See  our  strong, 
straightforward  guarantee.  Learn  how  we  save  you  money  by 
cutting  out  in-between  profits  and  bookkeeping.  Write  today- 

SMYTH-DESPARD  COMPANY 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


ASK  THE  ONE-PIECE  MONUMENT  CO. 

313  Arcade  Building,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

l  ow  to  purchase  an  enduring  granite  monument,  large  or 
small,  from  either  the  Rock  of  Ages  Barre  granite  quarry  or 
the  Celebrated  Railway  Quincy  granite  quarry,  delivered  at 
your  home  town,  at  a  substantial  saving  in  cost. 

All  Work  Guaranteed  First-Class 


Think  of  getting  this  won¬ 
derful  quality  range,  ship¬ 
ped  direct  from  factory  to 
you,  all  complete  for  only  $5.95 
down,  balance  on  easy  monthly 
payments.  Save  14.  to  14. 

200  other  styles  and 
designs — Gas  ranges. 
Combination  Gas, 
Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Stoves,  Fur¬ 
naces,  Oil  Stoves,  Re¬ 
frigerators,  etc.  Easy 
payments.  24  hour 
shipments.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  30  days* 
approval  test. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog — FREE 

Kala  mazooStove  Co. 
166  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Introductory  Offer. 


BOILS 

PIMPLES 

MINOX.  the  improvement 
on  Oarrel-Dakin  Antiseptic 
will  give  immediate  relief 
from  boils  and  skin  infec¬ 
tions  or  we  will  refund  pur¬ 
chase  price. 

A  White  Greaseleit 

Ointment  in  50c  tuhe« 

— 3  tubes  postpaid  for  $  1 .00 


MINOX  COMPANY,  50  Broad  Street,  N.  Y. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com- 
prineR  a  4,  4f£  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  fiat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  Hyphou  action,  wash-down 
water  clonet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  po*t 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

"  J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and 8th  Ave..  N.  Y.C. 


RADIO 

SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

TIMES  Sp. AUTO  SUPPLY  (0  , sc 
MAIL  ORDER  DEPT. 

1743  BROADWAY  ah  56  th  SI  REET 
NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protects  Lawrts,  Churches. 
Cemeteries,  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel 
.Write  lor  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New 

Low  Prices. 

^Kokomo  Fence  M  f  g .  Co. 

Dept.  £07  Kokomo,  lnd. 


DIRECT 

factory 


WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


We  manufacture  a  ready  made 
Cedar  Picket  andGalvanized  Wire 
Fence— i  nterwoven  —  Pai  nted 
Green— Ked— or  Plain— made  in 
3  crl4  it.  height.  Used  extensively  for  Snow  Protection 
alcnz  Highways. 


Excellent  for  chicken,  stock  or  any  yards.  Write  for 
prices  and  catalog  Agents  wanted. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  12  Logan  St..  Burlington.  N.  J. 


How  Long  Does  It  Take  to 
Milk  Your  Cows? 


1  Man  -+-  Hinman  Milker  —  3 
Hand  Milkers 


YOU  can  save  at  least  one-half  of 
that  time.  If  it’s  only  %-hour  at 
each  milking,  that’s  365  hours  a  year. 

At  ten  working  hours  a  day,  it  means 
over  36  full  days.  Whether  you  in¬ 
crease  your  herd  and  get  bigger  milk 
checks,  or  get  along  with  less  hired 
help,  or  do  other  work  with  that  ex  tra 
month — it  means  just  that  much 
more  profit  every  year. 

Over  60,000  Hinman  Units  are  in 
this  one  way  earning  more  for  dairy¬ 
men— regularly.  So  simple  and  easy 
to  keep  thoroughly  clean,  they  are  pro¬ 
ducing  clean  milk  with  low  bacteria 
count—  in  manycases  Certified  Milk. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Fourth  Street  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HINMAN  MILKER 


If  you  milk  6  or  8  cows  or  more,  you  can 
rely  on  the  practical,  time-tested  Hinman 
Milker  to  earn  more  for  you.  Why  let 
these  profits  slip  by,  year  after  year,  when 
others  are  getting  them  right  now?  Look 
into  this  proposition — get  all  the  racfa. 
Our  big  catalog  gives  them. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  today! 

Gives  complete  information  and  users’ 
experience  with  Hinman  Standard  and 
Portable  Electric  Milkers. 

V 


Agents  Wanted 

Opportunities 
open.  Act  quick. 
Write  for  partic¬ 
ulars  now. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 

Various  Feeding  Questions 

What  would  be  a  good  grain  ration 
to  feed  my  cows  in  Summer,  on  good 
pasture,  with  ground  corn  on  cob  and 
oats?  I  can  get  the  standard  unmixed 
feed,  such  as  linseed,  cottonseed  meal, 
bran,  etc.  What  ration  is  good  in  Win¬ 
ter  with  corn  fodder,  mixed  Timothy  and 
clover  hay,  no  silage ;  cows  not  coming 
fresh  until  Spring?  A.  p. 

A  suitable  ration  intended  for  milking 
cows  having  access  to  good  pasture  in 
the-  Summer  would  result  from  Combin¬ 
ing  :  500  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  200  lbs. 
ground  oats,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  150 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

This  will  provide  a  combination  car¬ 
rying  between  17  and  18  per  cent  of 
protein  which  is  quite  enough  under 
Summer  conditions.  I  am  assuming  that 
the  cottonseed  meal  is  of  good  grade. 

During  the  flush  of  the  pasture  season 
in  May  and  June  the  inclusion  of  the  lin¬ 
seed  meal  might  cause  undue  laxative¬ 
ness,  in  which  instance  gluten  meal  could 
be  substituted  in  part  for  the  linseed  meal 
and  in  part  for  the  cottonseed  meal.  An 
appropriate  mixture  carrying  all  three  of 
these  ingredients  would  consist  of :  500 

lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal.  200  lbs.  oats,  100 
lbs.  linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 
100  lbs.  gluten  meal. 

Under  Winter  conditions,  with  corn 
fodder,  mixed  hay  consisting  of  Timothy 
and  clover,  with  no  silage,  and  if  the 
cows  do  not  freshen  until  Spring,  I  should 
feed  a  ration  carrying  from  22  to  24  per 
cent  of  protein  which  would  result  from 
compounding  the  same  ingredients  in  the 
following  proportion :  300  lbs.  corn  and 
cob  meal,  200  lbs.  oats,  150  lbs.  bran, 
150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  150  lbs.  gluten 
meal,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

For  the  cows  during  the  dry  period  I 
should  use  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  corn  or  hominy  meal,  ground 
oats  and  bran,  to  which  has  been  added 
10  per  cent  of  linseed  meal.  Enough  of 
this  basic  ingredient  should  be  fed  to 
cause  the  cows  to  gain  regularly  in 
weight  and  condition.  No  roughage  in 
addition  to  the  pasture  need  he  pro¬ 
vided  during  Summer ;  but  during  Win¬ 
ter,  likewise  in  the  dry  period,  allow  the 
cows  all  of  the  roughage  that  they  will 
consume.  Corn  fodder  is  better  than 
Timothy  hay  under  average  farm  con¬ 
ditions. 


Corn  Flakes  for  Cows 

I  bought  a  lot  of  left-over  corn  flakes 
which  were  used  in  the  production  of 
lager  beer.  The  experiment  station  an¬ 
alyzed  them  for  me.  as  follows  :  Water, 
6.72;  ash,  .66;  protein,  9.38;  fiber,  .45; 
nitrogen  free  extract,  81.99  ;  fat,  .80.  To 
start  the  cows  on  them  I  fed  200  lbs. 
flakes,  100  lbs.  oilmeal  and  100  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  they  are  doing  fairly  well.  I 
bought  them  for  $1  per  cwt.,  and  if  they 
are  cheap  would  like  to  use  them  for  the 
foundation  of  the  mixture.  How  will 
the  price  compare  with  price  of  bran  or 
cornmeal?  Would  you  give  me  a  ration 
with  about  a  20  per  cent  protein  content, 
using  these  flakes  freely?  c.  F. 

Connecticut. 

According  to  the  analysis  given,  the 
corn  flakes  might  be  considered  about 
equal  in  feedihg  value  to  corn  feed  meal 
or  hominy.  It  will  be  noted  that  they 
are  extremely  low  in  fiber  and  that  they 
carry  less  than  10  per  cent  of  protein. 
As  a  carbohydrate  carrier,  yielding  nearly 
>2  per  cent  of  nitrogen-free  extract,  how- 
‘ver,  they  would  be  extremely  cheap  at 
he  price  quoted.  If  you  are  desirous  of 
compounding  a  mixture  carrying  20  per 
>ent  of  protein  and  choose  to  use  largely 
he  ingredients  mentioned,  the  following 
combination  is  submitted :  Corn  flakes, 
100  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  200  lbs. ;  bran,  200 
bs. ;  gluten  meal,  200  lbs. 

I  should  prefer  the  bran  to  the  mid- 
llings  in  order  than  an  additional  amount 
of  mineral  matter  might  be  supplied.  I 
am  basing  this  mixture  entirely  upon  the 
theory  of  its  analysis,  for  I  have  never 
used  corn  flakes  as  a  substitute  for  corn 
and  oats  in  a  ration  intended  for  cows  in 
milk.  This  will  provide  a  ration  carry¬ 
ing  between  20  and  21  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein.  The  ration  that  you  have  been 
using,  in  my  opinion,  is  lower  in  protein 
than  is  desired  under  the  circumstances. 


No  Risk 


For  You! 
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Strainer  Funnel. 

Sterilized  cotton  through  which 
milk  MUST  go. 

Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 
ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  ot 
funnel. 

Wire  Clamp. 

THAT'S  ALL 


We  Take  It  All! 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  gamble  a  nickel 
on  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer. 

We  don’t  just  say  it  will  remove 
every  last  bit  of  dirt  from  your  milk 
— we  guarantee  it. 

Make  us  prove  it.  Strain  milk  through 
as  many  cloths  and  wire  gauze 
strainers  as  you  wish.  Then  strain  it 
through  the  Dr.  Clark,  and  note  the 
dirt  it  takes  out  which  the  others 
leave  in.  10-qt,  and  18-qt.  sizes — 
extremely  durable,  extremely  inex¬ 
pensive.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  A  243  Champion  St., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


HUP' 

STANCHIONS 

Can  be  used  in  wood  or  steel 
frames.  Quick,  Convenient, 

Durable.  One-Hand— lift  latch, 
locks  automatically  by  weight 
of  stanchion  itself.  NO 
SPRINGS  TO  BREAK.  Hard 
Wood  Linings,  specially 
seasoned,  o  il  finished,  carefully 
polished,  pressedinto rustresist- 
ing  high  carbon  steel  channels. 

Positively  no  trouble  with  linings 
■ — they  cannot  split  or  fall  out. 

Latest  improvements.  More 
comfortable  for  cows,  easier  and 
quicker  to  handle.  Seethemat 

your  HOME  TOWN  HUDSON 
DEALER’S,  or  write  for  full 
information. 

Ask  about  our  FREE  BARN 
PLANNING  SERVICE.  Our 

Engineering  Department  is 
anxious  to  help  if  you  build  or 
remodel.  Get  our  FREE  catalog.  r  c  *s 
chuck  f  ull  of  GOOD  IDEAS  you  ought  to 
know  about. 


Dept.  4810 


r®'W'«r® 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WOOL 


One  man  can  shear  in  half  the  time, 
do  better  work  and  get  15%  more  wool 
with  the  marvelou9  Stewart  One- 
Man  Power  Shearing  Machine. 

Belts  to  any  Engine.  Gets  longer  staple 
wool.  Shears  easy.  Sheep  like  it.  Machine  com¬ 
plete  with  3  extra  Bets  of  cutting  plates.  At 
dealers  only  421  or  send  us  t2  and  pay  balance 
on  arrival.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money 
back.  If  you  have  no  engine  get  Stewart  No.  9 
(hand  power)  Ball-bearing  Shearing  Machine. 
There’s  a  Stewart  Shearing  Uachine.  hand  or 
power,  to  meet  every  need.  Complete  catalog 
on  request. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
6598  Rooaevolt  Road  Chicago 

Htorld’s.Largest  Makers  of  Clip¬ 
ping  and  Shearing  Machines 


104  Page  Batgain  BookEree^ 
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Sold  Direct  from  Factory  | 

Wonderful  money  saving 
opportunity  for  fence  buyers.  Fa¬ 
mous  Peerless  Fence  now  Belling  for  as  low  as  17e  a  j 
rod— lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  Peerless  fence. 
POCC  Write  today  for  104-page  catalog  giv- 
"  ■*  “ ™  ing  low  direct  from  factory  prices  on 
Fence,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts, 

Roofing  and  Paints.  Since  Peerless’  big 
factories  opened  their  doors  direct  to 
farmers  it  means  a  clear  saving  of  40%. 

We  ship  quick  from  factories  in  Cleve¬ 
land;  Adrian,  Mich.;  and  Memphis.Tenn. 

Write  for  catalog  today. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.4026  Cleveland,  Ohio  26 
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Wants  Co-operation  of  Leaders 

(Continued,  from  Page  475) 
milk  price,  or  other  suitable  classifica¬ 
tion  price. 

3.  Give  the  man  who  says  “Take  what 
I  make”  the  butter  and  cheese  price. 

When  a  man  falls  out  of  his  contract 
in  No.  1  or  No.  2,  let  him  go  into  No.  3 
until  he  gets  back.  Then  you  have  an  in¬ 
centive  to  orderly  production  that  is  the 
prerequisite  of  that  orderly  selling  that 
Mr.  Slocum  so  rightly  deems  essential. 
The  producers ’  product  is  graded  by  its 
value  to  the  Trade  and  his  organization. 
This  principle  applies  to  every  other 
business.  Why  not  ours?  Can  ,you 
imagine  any  dairyman  with  business  in¬ 
stincts  who  would  not  prefer  to  get  top 
price  for  his  contract  and  whatever  he 
could  for  his  surplus  or  when  short? 
There  are  always  a  few  of  the  best  dairy¬ 
men  in  each  community  who  carry  the 
rest  with  them.  Such  a  plan  is  bound  to 
attract  them,  and  if  properly  advanced 
form  a  basis  upon  which  all  groups  could 
consolidate.  Moreover,  in  substantially 
the  same  form,  it  has  received  the  offi¬ 
cial  approval  of  the  New  York  Confer¬ 
ence  Board.  clarence  Johnson. 

New  York. 


Milk  Notes 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association  reports  a  total  of  5,124  with¬ 
drawals  during  the  period  from  February 
12  to  28.  Last  year  the  total  with¬ 
drawals  reported  for  same  period  wrere 
10,768.  Of  the  total  cancellations  last 
month,  only  2,989  are  given  as  active 
members,  the  others  representing  those 
who  are  no  longer  milk  producers. 

The  price  for  the  month  of  January 
was  $2  per  100  lbs.  in  the  200-210-mile 
zone.  The  deductions  are  for  expenses, 
8  cents  and  certificates.  5  cents,  leaving 
a  cash  return  to  patrons  of  $1.87. 

The  price  for  March  remains  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  for  February  . 

The  average  price  of  92-score  butter  for 
February  was  50.5  cents  per  pound  and 
of  average-run  cheese.  20.5  cents. 


Sheep  vs.  Cattle 

In  reply  to  J.  B.’s  inquiry  with  regard 
to  cows  and  sheep,  would  say  that  I 
should  think  it  would  depend  upon  his 
market  for  milk,  and  the  labor  question. 
Seven  years  ago  I  bought  10  registered 
Shropshire  ewes,  bred,  for  $200.  They 
have  •brought  me  in  $2,103.19.  This 
amount  includes  premiums  from  two  local 
fairs.  At  present  I  have  on  hand  18 
head,  which  I  value  at  $410.  During  the 
seven  years  I  paid  out  $310  for  three 
rams  and  five  aged  ewes.  One  six-year- 
old  ewe  has  just  had  her  fifth  pair  of 
twins.  She  has  raised  all  but  one  so  far, 
and  I  have  had  $120  for  six  of  these  and 
have  a  fine  two-year-old  ram  left.  Some 
think  that  twin  lambs  do  not  pay,  but  I 
have  not  found  it  so.  I  usually  winter 
about  20  head,  half  breeding  ewes,  bal¬ 
ance  young  stock.  My  sheep  are  on  pas¬ 
ture  on  an  average  of  six  months.  I  feed 
grain  and  hay  once  a  day  for  two  months, 
and  hay  twice  a  day,  with  grain  at  noon, 
the  other  four  months.  The  only  feed  I 
buy  is  wheat  bran,  which  I  feed  with 
whole  oats,  about  12  quarts  per  day. 
Aside  from  feeding  during  the  Winter 
months  the  only  labor  required  is  the 
shearing,  dipping  and  extra  care  at  lamb¬ 
ing  time.  This  last  I  found  could  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  by  not  having  the 
lambs  come  too  early  (unless  you  have  a 
good  warm  place  for  them),  plenty  of  ex¬ 
ercise  during  the  Wintei’,  breeding  only 
good  strong  ewes,  and  feeding  no  corn 
or  Timothy  hay.  About  the  best  I  could 
have  done  in  dairy  cows  for  $200  would 
have  been  twro  head.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  the  net  returns  would  have  been  as 
gi*eat,  considering  the  exti’a  labor  re¬ 
quired,  additional  cost  for  suitable  grain, 
and  value  of  stock  on  hand  at  present 
time.  It  is  a  question  whether  purebreds 
or  grades  pay  best.  Personally,  I  prefer 
the  former,  as  I  get  about  the  same  re¬ 
turns  with  half  the  number,  and  much 
more  satisfaction.  Probably  this  would 
not  work  out  as  well  if  a  larger  flock  was 
kept.  C.  J.  S. 

Nassau,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Mar.  3,  1924,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 


Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in 
100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvi- 
dere,  Milford,  Washington,  Highbridge, 
Frenchtown,  Flemington,  Passaic,  Hack- 
ettstown,  Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Lebanon, 
Newton.  Branchville,  Sussex,  Lafayette, 
Hopewell,  New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly, 
Morristown,  Dover.  Paterson,.  Elizabeth, 
Somerville,  Newark,  Trenton,  Perth 
Amboy  and  Montclair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.59% 

No.  3  white  oats . 58% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  . .97% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 95% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $32.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  33.90 

Spring  middlings  .  31.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  39.90 

Dry  brewers’  grains  .  36.40 

Flour  middlings  .  33.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  45.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  49.90 

34%  linseed  meal  .  46.65 


“We  need  more  mutual  understand¬ 
ing.”  “Yep.”  replied  Farmer  Cornstossel. 
“We’re  workin’  along  that  way.  The 
bankers  think  they  know  all  about  farm¬ 
ing  and  the  farmers  think  they  know  all 
about  banking.” — Washington  Star. 


Walsh  Makes  < 

No -Buckle 

Adjustable 

HORSE 
COLLAR 

No  more  fuss  with  stubborn 
buckles  and  stiff  straps.  The 
Walsh  Adjustable  Collar  goes  (C'Y  '7S 
on  and  off  as  easily  as  your  hat.  *p  /  •  /O 

Adjustable  to  fit  the  year  around  whether  horse 
is  fat  or  thin.  Can  be  adjusted  for  sweat  pad 
without  choking  horse.  Fine  for  growing  colts. 

Easy  On  The  Horse 

Adjustment  is  equal  on  both  sides — a  straight  pull  all  the 
time  without  tiring  horse  or  spoiling  his  temper.  Already 
thousands  of  users  praise  it.  Made  by  the  same  skilled 
workmen  who  produce  the  famous  Walsh  No-Buckle  Har¬ 
ness.  Only  best  of  material  used.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Order  by  Number  Send  No  Money 

Adjustable  to  sizes:  Just  send  your  name,  address  and 
No.  2A  ...18,  19,  20  in.  B'ze  wanted.  I  will  send  collar  at 
No.  2B  ...19.  20.  21  in.  onc®*  You  don't  pay  a  penny  until 
No.  2C  ...20.  21  22  in.  P081?180  delivers  to  your  door.  Then 
No.  2D  ...21,  22,  23  in.  *7:72  £or  any  Bizo  hated t  Money 

No.  2E  ...22.  23.  24  in.  refunded  if  not  satisfactory  m  every 
.  -r  u  „  way.  Order  from  this  ad  today.  State 
State  xf  all  Russet,  or  size  wanted.  Order  for  collar  in- 
Blaok  ana,  Russet  xs  eludes  copy  of  my  Free  Harness 
wanted.  Book,  or  book  sent  free  if  requested. 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pree. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

Keefo  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

FREE 
Book 


Walsh.  No. Buckle  Harness.  World’  s(rono7 
«*t  Harness.  10  styles  shown  in  Free  Book. 


HORSES 
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Percherort  Sale 

34  head  of  purebred  stallions,  f 
|  mares  and  fillies.  Size,  quality  1 
1  and  best  breeding. 

1  Allentown  (Pa.)  Fair  Grounds  I 

March  18,  1924 

Apply  for  Catalog 

Harry  C.  Trexler 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Fniiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiimitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiur 

f  DOGS 

FOR  SALE —  TWO  AIREDALE  Male  PUPS 

age,  9  mos.;  titled  to  registry.  Price,  *15  each.  Also 
female  Airedale,  imported,  registered,  ag,  3  years.  Rea¬ 
son  for  selling  going  to  keep  more  young  stock. 

B.  M,  JAHIHNE _ .  Lumbervlile,  Pa. 

for  thosebsplendidt  English  or  Welsh  Shepherds 

Order  now.  Stock  will  be  exhausted  later. 

Geo.  Boorman  -  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  -  ™onths  ol<1 


Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET 


Male,  86; 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Police  Pups,  Irish,  Airedale  Terriers 

Muller  1569  Logan  Ave.  Youngstown,  Ohio 

EUREKA  Collie  Kennels 

Quality  Puppies,  2  to  6  mos.  old,  farm  raised,  Champion 
stock.  Bred  for  intelligence  and  beauty. 

L.  B  Walter _ Box66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

I  I  |p  Handsome  male  puppy,  *10. 
— —  ™  ™  Send  stamp  for  photograph 


Mrs.  Hugh  Brinton 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  1*». 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups  Males,  $15  and  $20.  Females 
•  $10.  Embden Ganders,  $C.  PLUMMER  MeCULLOUBH,  Merest. 


Ufhlte  Collie  Pups,  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

WB^Chetola  Kennels  _ -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

at  stud.  Silver  gray.  Sires  large 
litters.  Imported  Blood  lines. 
WINNER,  HILL  Arntnli,  N.  Y, 


POLICE  DOG 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 

For  the  Empire  State! 

Guernsey  products  sell  at  a  premium  over  the  price  of 
ordinary  milk  and  cream,  because  of  their  superior  test, 
color  and  flavor.  It  pays  to  produce  and  sell  Guernsey  milk 
THE  QUALITY-QUANTITY  BREED 

For  in  formation  write  to 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  NY- 103  Peterboro,  N.  H 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

For  Sale  at  reasonable-prices-from  A.  R,  dams 
with  type  and  production.  Sire  has  blood  of 
the  three  May  Rose  1.000  lb.  cows  dose  up  in 
his  pedigree,  May  Rose— Golden  Secret-King 
of  the  May — Ne  Plus  Ultra  blood.  Ages:  one 
month  to  one  year.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Accredited  herd. 

FR1TZLYN  FARMS,  PIPERSVILLE.  PA. 


SWINE 


F«r  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DiUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  aiul  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Ohamp.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
anti 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

ahd 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook.  N.  Y. 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts;  Boars.  Fall  Pigs1. 

ELMWOOD  FARMS 
P.  O.  Box  15  Bradford,  N.  Y. 

Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
.  „  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattmgton  &  Sou  3IerriRel<l,  N.  Y. 


DUR0CS 


DUROCS 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

Exceptional  cows  with  official  production  records.  Bred 
to  the  great  bull,  Maxim  of  Linda  Vista  12270  A.  R..  sire 
of  the  great  cow.  La  Noces  May  Rose  91329  A.  R.  932  lbs. 
butterfat,  highest  producing 3k-yr.-old  cow  ofthe  breed. 
Also  Bulls  of  serviceable  age  whose  dams  have  excellent 
official  records.  Prices,  from  $500  up.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  individual  prices. 


HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS  FARM 


Olive  Bridge.  N.  Y. 


10,000  POUND  COWS 

Our  heifers  yield  this  and  a  Rough  wood 
bull  will  breed  the  same  for  you.  Wide 
selection.  All  ages  and  prices. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

R0UGHW00D  GUERNSEY  HERD 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St.,  Hornell,  N.Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op- 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea- 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  ot  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W(I  DA|RY  f ARMS  M  s  m  ,(  Phi|,  Pl 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


CUT 


1.  In  the  leading 
butter,  cheese  and 
whole-milk  centers  of 
America  Holsteins  form 
from  50  to  709ft  of  the 
purebred  dairy  cattle. 
Holsteins  are  popular  I 
because  they  are 
profitable 

Writ*  he  Litmttwrm 


. Extension  Service 


HOLSTEINI^SFRIESIAN 

Association  »J  Ameiuca 
>230  EAST  OHIO  . . 


A  Bargain  at  $150 

A  READY-FOR-SERVICE  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

18  months  old.  A  son  of  our  37-lb.  g.  son  of  Judge  Se- 
gls,  son  of  Kin&  Sog's,  whose  dam  was  first  cow  to  make 

4  yearly  records,  all  above  30  pounds  of  butter  in  7 
days  at  6  year,  of  age  (world’s  record)  over  all  breeds. 
Thisbull’s  dam  was  by  a.30  lbs.  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke, 
and  from  a  g.  daughter  of  Old  Prilly’s  best  daughter. 
This  bull  combines  most  closely  King  Sogls,  King  of  the 
Pontlacs,  Prilly  and  Lilith  DeKol,  2nd,  all  world’s 
champions  and  foundation  animals  of  highest  order. 
Could  you  ask  more.  First  check  gets  him.  Thlsadver, 
tisement  appears  but  once.  Inspection  on  arrival.  Satis¬ 
faction  is  guaranteed.  F.  C.  BIGGS,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Holstein  Thojr<.th‘  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves 

Sire,  son  King-of-the-Ormsbys.  Registered.  Price,  *40 

and  $80.  T.  Baylor  52  Broadway,  Now  York  City 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


TVE  i  1  It  ing  Sliortlioms 

Dual  purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washlngtonvllle,  N.Y. 

Dairy  Shorthorn  Bulls  months. 

Best  producing  strains.  Prices  *50  to  *  l  OO.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  them.  E.  J.  Easterbrook,  Corning,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


J 


REGISTER  of  MERIT  JERSEYS 

of  bluest  blood,  bred  for  production  and  type  ever  since 
1898.  Accredited  herd.  A.  F.  Peirce,  Winchester,  N.  H. 


WE  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for  n  I 

They  are  GOOD  Jerseys.  Write  for  DODO  JCfSCVS 
10  reasons  WHT.  BONO  FARMS  .  Troy,  Pa, 


For  Sale  KjerseTd  Bulls.  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 


quiries.  1>.  A.  CURTIS 


Jamestown,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


For  %*\s-Two  Toggenburg  DOES 

one,4  qt.  milker,  two  kids  by  side,  one  to  freshen  about 
March  8.  Bert  H.  Mitcham  K.  It.  15  Oakfleld,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 

SACRIFICED 


.{ 


Nubians,  Toggenbergs,  pure 
breds  and  high  grades. 

MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown.  N.  J. 


Fine  Fresh  Nubian  Goats  at  Low  Prices 

Also  pure  bred  bucks.  Jacob  Carmel  Nazareth,  Pa. 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  $6.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  Ail  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  O.O. D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Pigs,  6  weeks  old,  $5.60  each;  7  weeks  old,  $6.00  each 
and  8  weeks  old,  $0.5o  each;  those  pigs  are  all  Breeds; 
to  make  large  UogB,  they  are  cross  between  Yorkshire 
and  Berkshire  cross  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross, 
ail  healthy  Quality  Stock  to  feed.  Pure  Bred  Berkshire 
Sows  or  Boars,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7  each.  Also  Pure 
Yorkshire,  Boars  or  Sows,  $7  each.  I  will  ship  from  1 
to  50  C.  O.  D.,  to  your  approval  of  the  Feeding  pigs. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

BIG  TYPE  O  X.  O. 

Pure  bred  Boar  Pigs— ready  for  Spring  service. 
Price  reasonable.  Swetland  Farm,  Mayville.  N.Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
We  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENOING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRE  of  SIZE  and  QUALITY 

Breeding  stock  of  all  ages.  Special  reduced  prices  on  ser- 
vice  boars.  We  won  Grand  Champion  hoar  and  many  of 
the  highest  prizes  at  Far  Hills  and  Trenton,  N.  J. 
RICHARD  E.  IV A  IS  -  Lebanon.,  N.  J. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross;  6  weeks  old  $-4.75  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old  $5.50 
each.  Pure  bred  Berkshires  7  weeks  old  and  Yorkshires 
same  age  $6.50  each,  sows  or  boars.  Will  ship  any 
amount  C.  O.  D.  on  your  approval  or  send  check  or 
money  order,  no  charge  for  crating,  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed,  Tel.  1415.  Ref.  Tanner’s  National  Bank  ^ ^2 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


JATMOOlt  BERKSHIRES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATM00N  FARMS.  Ilartlleld.  5.  Y, 


R 


eglstered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

E.  P.  ROGERS  -  W ayvilt,k,  Nbw  York 


lltn  Pitre  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs.  6 
I  UU  I  IgS  wks..old,  $5.50 each.  HOUSE  Hll08.,Uu.borr,I>» 


Registered  Big  Type  Chesters 

Write  your  wants.  CLYDE  8.  THOMAS,  R.  3,  Buon6boro,  Md. 


Poland-Chinas HICH  QUAUTY  BIG  TYPE 


Pigs,  either  sex,  service  boars,  bred 
- sown  and  gilts.  Buy  the  best  here 

„  „  WILVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

i  .  O.  \\  ilmiiijfton,  Delaware 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  ~ervic*  Boara-  Bied 


J.  M.  FARNSWORTH 


Sows  and  young  Pigs. 

Star  Route  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


AMPSHIRES” 

A  customer  writes:  “My  boar,  purchased 
of  you  last  year,  now  weighs  over  400  lbs. 
under  a  year  old.”  Get  our  prices  and 
circular.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Box  R  ,  ELVERSON,  PA 


Rc*' 


stered  Hitmpalilre  Pigs.  September  farrow.  Both 
sexes.  H.  A.  Gregory  .  Knowleavllle,  N.Y. 


[ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


HOLSTEINS  AND  GUERNSEYS 

If  you  are  a  producer  of  milk  and  you  want  the  very 
bestcowa  obtainable  in  York  State,  and  you  are  a 
little  fussy  about  the  right  kind,  let  us  show  you 
some  cows  that  are  hand  picked  by  men  who  have 
selected  cows  for  years  for  just  snali  buyers  as  you 
100  to  select  from,  weighing  from  1,000  to  1,500  lbs. 

F.  L/.  PALMER  &  SON  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


COWS  FOR  SALEboe"steeinS 

High  grade;  Tuberculin  tested;  fresh  and  spring¬ 
ers.  bold  subject  sixty  day  retest  guarantee 

WOODLAWN  FARMS  Fishklll,  N.  Y. 

2  miles  on  North-Road  from  Beacon,  N  Y. 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys.Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  $50  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


Don't  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  m/I.uhoows 

100  lederal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  benjamin,  Barro.Vt 


Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  S  SON 


W  A  N  T  E  I>  TO  BUY-nnOV.  nuci 

J.  M.  Lyon  Port  Chester,  N.Y.  ZU  /-IT.-Uld  MeCTS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Real  Silo  Economy 

S  Longer  Life — Less  Repairs 

Better-Kept  Silage 


THAT’S  just  the  kind  of  economy  the  Craine  Silo  is  giving  each  man  who 
owns  one  today.  That’s  the  economy  it  can  and  will  give  you. 

Each  year  we  rebuild  many  old,  dilapidated  iron-hooped  stave  silos. 
Why?  Because  their  owners  don’t  want  to  stand  the  expense  of  too  fre¬ 
quent  repairs,  replacement,  and  danger  of  valuable  silage  loss  by  freezing 
or  spoiling.  They  know  a  Craine  Silo  cuts  down  those  expenses  and  losses. 
And  in  addition  they  have  no  more  bothersome  hoops  to  tighten. 

There’s  a  good  sound  reason  why  the  Craine  lasts  longer,  needs  less 
repairs  and  keeps  silage  better.  It’s  the  scientific  Craine  3-wall  construc¬ 
tion.  First,  the  inside  wall  of  upright  staves.  Over  .this  goes  frost-stop¬ 
ping,  waterproof  Silafelt.  Then,  outside,  the  continuous  Crainelox  Spiral 
Hooping  that  binds  and  cross -supports  every  square 

inch  of  silo.  That’s  what  gives  your  Craine  Silo  its  1  ""’V 

unusual,  giant  strength  and  durability. 


Our  Catalog,  full  of  silo  facts,  is  valuable  to  you. 
Get  this  catalog.  Write  now.  Early  orders  carry 
special  discounts.  Time  payments  if  desired. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  110  Norwich,  N.Y. 


w  REBUILD 

old, collapsed  stave 
silo  the  durable 
Craine  way.  Get 
the  economies  of 
Craine  longer  life 
and  better -kept 
silage.  Cost  is  us¬ 
ually  %  cost  of  new 
silo.  Write  for  full 
information. 


The  Cutter  for  Profit 


To  get  the  most  profitoutof  your  silo, 
fill  it  with  the  simplest,  strongest 
and  most  economical  Cutter  made. 

The  Papec’s  few  parts  and  correct  design  reduce  draft  and  lengthen  life. 
Equipped  with  positive  self- feed  that  is  saving  a  man  for  hundreds  of 
farmers.  The  Papec  never  clogs  on  any  silo!  Its  performance  is  con¬ 
tinuous.  That  one  fact  has  made  thousands  of  Papec  sales  and  Papec 
boosters.  The  Papec  is  built  by  people  who  have  long  specialized  in  en 
silage  cutter  construction.  And  the  output  is  increasing  every  year. 

Write  today  for  our  new  Catalog  and  U.  S.  Gov’t 
Bulletin  "Making  and  Feeding  of  Silage.”  Both 
free  to  silo  owners. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
110  Main  St.  Shortsville,  N.Y. 


Your  Boy’s  Problem- 

A  City  Job — or  Success 
on  the  Farm 

That  boy  of  yours  is  thinking.  You  were 
thinking  too  at  his  age.  But,  today,  prob¬ 
lems  are  different. 

Today  too  many  boys  are  attracted  away 
from  the  greatest  opportunity  on  earth  by 
false  “city  wages.”  Wages  that  sound  big 
are  not  so  big  after  the  board,  room,  car¬ 
fare  and  other  expenses  are  paid. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  freedom,  independ¬ 
ence  and  greater  opportunity  [on  the  farml 

If  that  boy  is  thinking  rightly  he  is  looking 
ahead  ten  or  twenty  years.  He  sees  modem 
buildings,  up-to-date  equipment,  fine  stock, 
a  good  home,  a  happy  family — he  sees  him¬ 
self  comfortable,  well-fixed,  independent! 

Farming  has  moved  ahead  many  paces  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  Electric  lights,  run¬ 
ning  water,  radio,  automobile,  good  roads — 
what  has  the  city  to  offer  that  the  farm 
cannot  have,  and  more?  The  next  ten  to 
twenty  years  should  be  the  greatest  years  in 
the  history  of  farming.  Will 
your  boy  stay — and  prosper? 


Write  for  our  book  60- 


DIRECT 


Shall  We  Send  Our  Book 
to  You  —  FREE  ? 

Our  new  book  on  JAMESWAY 
FARM  SERVICE  will  interest 
every  member  of  the  family. 
Find  out  how  JAMESWAY  Serv¬ 
ice  enables  you  to  increase  your 
profits  on  dairy  cows,  hogs,  and 
poultry.  Also  learn  about  the 
new  Jamesway  Co-operative 
“Pay  from  Earnings”  Plan  of 
installing  stalls,  pens,  carriers, 
drinking  cups,  etc.,  at  once. 
Small  payments  each  month  pay 
the  cost. 


Jamesway 


FT.  ATKINSON,  WISCONSIN 

Elmira,  New  York  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Grinding  Roughage 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  feed  my 
cows.  I  have  a  mill  which  grinds  corn 
and  fodder  like  feed,  and  I  grind  corn 
right  on  fodder  at  same  time.  I  would 
like  to  know  just  what  to  feed  to  get 
best  results.  Do,  you  think  molasses  is 
good  to  feed  writh  it  ?  F. 

New  Jersey. 

Grinding  such  roughage  as  corn  fodder 
does  not  increase  its  feeding  value  nor 
modify  its  protein  content.  In  fact,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  grinding  rough- 
age  of  this  character  is  worth  the  cost 
of  the  operation  and  regurgitation.  Cows 
require  both  concentrates  and  roughages 
and  it  is  a  waste  of  a  busy  man’s  time 
to  assume  that  a  ground  roughage  can 
substitute  for  a  concentrate. 

Molasses  has  about  the  same  feeding 
value  as  cornmeal.  When  mixed  with 
ground  roughages  of  this  character  it 
does  increase  their  palatability  but  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  prevailing  upon  a  cow 
to  consume  too  much  roughage.  Even  a 
cow’s  time  is  too  valuable  to  spend  try¬ 
ing  to  make  milk  out  of  a  mixture  con¬ 
taining  largely  fiber  and  indigestible  ma¬ 
terial.  Pigs  have  been  known  to  literally 
starve  to  death  on  a  full  stomach.  Cows 
will  mark  time  on  a  ration  consisting  of 
ground  hay  and  corn  fodder  sprinkled 
with  molasses,  but  they  will  not  make 
milk  at  a  profit. 

Under  average  circumstances  a  daily 
ration  for  average  cows  should  carry  not 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  protein.  Such 
a  ration  would  result  from  combining : 
150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  200  lbs.  48  per  cent 
cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  bran,  300  lbs. 
cornmeal  or  hominy,  200  lbs.  oats. 

Feed  one  pound  of  the  ration  for  each 
3 y2  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day,  and 
allow  the  cows  all  of  the  roughage  that 
they  will  consume. 


Ration  With  Buckwheat 

Will  you  compound  a  ration  for  ray 
Guernsey  cows  and  heifers  to  freshen  in 
March?  After  freshening,  the  roughage 
will  be  clover  and  clover  and  Timothy 
mixed.  I  want  a  milk  ration.  I  have 
oats,  corn,  and  buckwheat  for  grinding 
and  wish  to  use  them,  especially  the  buck¬ 
wheat.  I  cannot  exchange  it  for  the 
buckwheat  middlings.  I  can  get  gluten 
feed.  L.  n.  w. 

I  fancy  you  realize  that  ground  buck¬ 
wheat,  commonly  known  as  buckwheat 
feed,  carries  about  half  as  much  protein 
as  the  buckwheat  middlings.  Assuming 
that  the  middlings  carry  28  per  cent  of 
protein  then  the  buckwheat  feed  will 
carry  all  the  way  from  10  to  14  per 
cent.  Since  you  cannot  exchange  the 
buckwheat  feed  for  middlings  you  must 
consider  the  ground  buckwheat  about 
on  a  parity  with  a  mixture  of  corn  and 
bran. 

For  cows  and  heifers  due  to  freshen  in 
March  which  are  to  be  fed  a  ration  com¬ 
pounded  from  the  ingredients  available 
I  should  use  equal  parts  of  oats,  ground 
buckwheat,  gluten  feed,  and  oilmeal.  This 
will  yield  a  complete  feed  carrying  about 
15  per  cent  of  protein. 

For  cows  that  yield  more  than  40  lbs. 
of  milk  it  would  be  desirable  to  add 
enough  cottonseed  meal  to  this  mixture 
to  bring  the  protein  content  up  to  22  or 
24  per  cent,  and  under  average  cir¬ 
cumstances  this  ration  will  suffice.  In 
case  you  add  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal 
to  this  mixture  include  as  well  100  lbs. 
of  wheat  bran. 


Feeding  Milk  Goat 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  to  feed  a 
milk  goat?  B-  D- 

Of  course  you  realize  that  a  milk  goat 
cannot  be  fed  on  tin  cans  and  alley  trash, 
as  the  traditional  goat  is  reputed  to  sub¬ 
sist.  A  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  cornmeal,  bran,  oats,  and  linseed  meal 
makes  a  good  combination  for  a  milk 
goat.  The  daily  ration  would  vary  from 
a  half  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  condition  of  the  animal 
itself.  Then  it  is  prudent  to  allow  the 
goat  all  the  roughage,  such  as  clover,  Al¬ 
falfa,  or  coarse  hay,  that  she  will  con¬ 
sume.  Moistened  beet  pulp  is  greatly 
relished  by  a  goat  and  it  substantially 
increases  the  flow  of  milk, 


Every  Day  You  Need 

(STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKLETS  ARE  FREE: 

No.  151 — FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  tells 
how  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157— DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  dog 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160— HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  of 
common  hog  diseases. 

No.  185— HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hog  wallow. 

No.  163— POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice  and  I 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages  for  Sale 
at  Ail  Drug  Stores. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


ABSORBINE 

*TRA0E  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.0FF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
joints,  Sprains,  Bruiseo,  Soft 
\  Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
use;  does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  bone. 
82- 50  per  bottle,  delivered. 

_ Book  7  R  free. 

VBSORBINE.  JR.  .the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
educes  Painful,  Swollen  Veini,  Wen>.  Strain!,  Bruiiei; 
topi  pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  41.25  per  bottle  at 
lealeri  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  If  jrou  write, 
liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  In  stamps. 

V.  F.  YOUNG,  INC..  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Man. 


NEWTON’S  ior  HEAVES 

CONDITIONING,  WORM  EXPELLING, 

Indigestion,  Colds.  Coughs,  Distemper,  Skin  Eruptions. 

Is  your  horse  afflicted  with  Heaves?  Use  2  large 
tans  Newton’s  Compound.  Cost  $2.50.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfactory.  One  can  at  $1.25 
often  sufficient. 


JLz. Over  30  years’  sale 
Veterinary's  Compound  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs, 
lost  for  cost  of  anything  obtained  for  similar  pur- 
oses.  A  powder  given  In  the  feed.  Safe  to  use. 
5c  and  $1.25  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo,  Ohio 


over 
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MINERAL ..... 
.COMPOUND 

, .25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  j 
back.  81.10  Box  Bufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
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GET  A  fJ.OBF— thtpwkctsilo 

Ton  can  tell  them  by  their  reofi 

Buy  a  GLOBE  SILO!  You 
will  then  get  a  alio  which 
givei  the  most  durable  and 
perfect  lerviee  and 
whieh  savei  you  money. 

The  exclusive  GLOBE 
extension  roof  gives 
100*  storage  space  takes 
care  of  settling,  and  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  per  net 
ton  capacity.  Every 
extension  Roof  is  a  Globe 
or  a  poor  imitation. 

GLOBE  SILOS  are  made 
of  high  quality  ipruce 
and  fir  and  are  airtight, 
so  that  the  silage  in 
them  cures  perfectly, 
keeps  better  and  is  isss  liabls  to  freezing. 
Send  for  our  catalog  and  prices  on  Silos,  Tanks, 
Water  Tubs,  Portabls  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  108,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Cataloe  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18— Landis  Ate.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Are  You  Looking  for  Quality  ? 

We  have  it,  also  the  Price  to  make 
you  buy.  Write  for  our  1924 
Spring  Special  on  Metal  Roofing, 
Wire  Fence,  Fence  Posts,  and  Paint. 

We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Consumers’  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 
P.  O.  Box  No.  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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NO  OTHER  CUTTER 
LINE  IT 


Feed  Table  and  Cutting 
Device — practically  one 
unit  construction. 


Q  All  Gears  Enclosed — all 
gears  mounted  in  cast 
iron  drum,  dust  and  oil  tight 


1  Lowest  Speed  —  600 
*•  r  p.m.  lor  40:  t  silo. 

O  LargestCapacity. Fast, 
clean  cutting- 
9  Light  Draft — means  less 
power  less  fuel  and  oil, 

less  vibration,  less  repair  _  _  ^ 

expense.  Q  All  Parts  Easy  to  Oil— 

A  Larue  Feeder  Rolls  and  „  take,  only  a  minute  to 
4.  Feed  Web— eaves  one  oU  parts. Gears  run  m  oil. 

1  A  Length  of  Cut  Easily 
Adjusted  — Simple, 
positive  set  screw  adjust¬ 
ment  made  in  a  minute, 
no  wood  used  anywhere  No  gears  to  change. 

>  BEST  SELF-FEEDING  CUTTER  MADE 

Investigatet  he  construction  that  makes  the  Gehl-Champion 
the  best,  most  durable,  most  efficient  cutter.  Write 
today  for  ensilage  cutter  facta  and  valuable  i  nformation. 

Geh!  Bros.  Mfc.  Co.,  500  So.  Water  St.,  West  Bend,  Wis. 
Globe  Silo  Co.v  Agents.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Feed  Web — saves  one 
man's  worki  nl  eeding , 

C  Cleanest  Cutting,  knives 
set  close  to  cutter  bar. 
g  All  Steel  Construction  - 


Complete  Milker 

$123! 


Nothing  to  Install  Kff 

Cornea  complete  and 

•  ready  to  use ;  no  in- 

*  Btallation.  Simple, 
easy  to  clean.  Costa 
less  and  works  better 

ajust  because  it  is  so 
very  simple.  Tremen¬ 
dous  improvement  ia 
machine  milking. 
Only  1123— think  of  it. 
Special  Offer  —  rock- 
bottom  price  direct. 
30  Day.  Fra.  Trial. 

— _  ,  , - A  special  offer  good 

onttl  we  have  a  salesman  or  agent  In  the  territory.  No 
C.O.D.-no  deposit.  Easy  Monthly  Payments.  We’ll 
make  that  milker  pay  for  itself  every  day  as  it  goes  along. 

for  FREE  Book 

Send  for  our  free  book  on  millring.  Tell  us  how  many 
cows  you  have.  Write  today,  while  this  offer  lasts. 

Burton  Page  Ce.,  1201  Cortland  St.,Dcpt.9853Chic*go,  III 


95  Sent  On 
Upward  TRIAL 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION 
to  send  well  made,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $24..„. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  shows  large 
capacity,  easy  running  New  L.S. 
Model.  See  our  easy 

Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Bowlasanitarymarvei.easilycleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  Bmall,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  from  Western 

points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box3075  Gainbridge,  N.  Y. 


»»»«»>■. 

1 1 1  |T\>  .nil  Stop  Cerm  Cronth 
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'THE  hve3  or  many  babies  depend 
upon  you.  Cool  your  milk  at 
once  on  the  farm  with  a  CHAMPION 
MILK  COOLER.  Stops  germ 
growth — removes  animal  and  food 
odors.  One  milking  saved  more 
than  pays  its  cost.  Don’t  put  it  off. 
Order  today. 

CHAMPION  SHEET  METAL  CO 
100  Champion  Building 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER. 

Stops  Germ  Growth 
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Silo  Fillers  and  Spreaders 
at  Bargain  Prices 

I  am  instructed  to  sell  a  job  lot  of  silo  fillers  and  manure 
spreaders  of  standard  make,  either  singly  or  as  a  lot, 
for  either  immediate  or  future  delivery  at  special 
bargain  prices.  These  are  new  machines  fully  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  manufacturer.  If  figuring  on  a  spreader  or 
cutter,  either  now  or  later  in  the  season  look  into  this, 
it  will  save  you  money. 

Write  immediately,  there  are  not  many  in  the  lot 

V.  L.  KLUMB,  304  Everson  Building.  Syracuse.  N.  Y, 


226-Acre  Farm  Eastern  Shore  Maryland 

FOR  A  REAL  FARMER 

beautifully  located,  near  water,  price  only  $71  per  acre. 
Last  year  paid  over  $1,700  rental.  Splendid  light,  clay- 
loam  soil,  in  extra  fine  state  cultivation,  nearly  new  8- 
room  house, large  barn, silo, machinery  house, corn  cribs, 
poultry  houses  and  other  buildings,  near  good  town 
9,ii00  population.  Write  for  free  C  a  t  a  1  o  g  describing 
many  f  irms.  MATTHEWS  FARM  AGENCY,  Inc.. 
I007M5  Market  Street  Wilmington,  Delaware 


A  Letter  from  Mrs.  Gates 

“A  half  truth  is  worse  than  a  false¬ 
hood.”  There  is  a  verse  in  Holy  Writ 
where  it  says  in  part,  “Whoso  calling  his 
brother  a  fool  is  in  danger  of  hell  fire.” 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  editor  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  must  be  at  least  familiar 
with  the  Scriptures  and  wished  to  escape 
that  judgment  in  the  hereafter ;  therefore 
didn’t  call  the  writer  that  pet  name  when 
describing  her  words  and  feelings  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  (Oh,  I  just  wish  he  interpreted 
the  school  bill  as  concisely,  for  that  is  an 
uplift  measure  also!) 

I  did  say,  in  my  fragmentary  and  dis¬ 
jointed  talk  before  that  questioning  audi¬ 
ence,  after  repeatedly  saying  that  every 
measure  had  been  adopted  to  familiarize 
the  farmer  with  the  bill,  but  the  “whys” 
still  persisted  ;  why  did  the  commissioner 
try  to  jam  the  bill  through  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  without  the  farmers  understanding 
it.  Then  I  said  a  parent  sometimes  gives 
a  child  medicine  for  the  good  results 
which  follow,  but  not  one  word  of  cram¬ 
ming  it  down  their  necks  or  throats. 

If  that  is  an  unwise  method  to  pass  a 
law  before  every  individual  understands 
it,  we  have  many  instances  which  prove 
the  wisdom  of  it.  What  a  howl  went  up 
from  the  people — the  farmers  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  kick  over  the  traces — when 
their  authority  as  path  master  was  taken 
from  them.  They  imagined  their  roads, 
when  under  State  control,  would  he  ter¬ 
rible,  but,  being  obliged  to  take  their 
medicine,  and  seeing  the  good  effects,  they 
are  clamoring  for  more  good  roads  every 
year. 

Another  example  which  came  very  close 
to  us,  about  20  years  ago;  a  one-room 
school  had  eight  pupils.  Five  of  them 
were  ours.  We  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  advancement  they  were  making,  so 
tried  to  close  the  school  and  make  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  village.  The  first  proposal 
met  with  absolute  refusal,  but  after  much 
agitation  at  the  following  annual  meeting 
it  was  voted  by  a  majority  to  try  it,  but  a 
few  were  terribly  sore,  until  they  saw  the 
benefits  of  it,  to  pupils  and  taxpayers. 
Not  a  cent  of  taxes  was  raised  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  State  money  paid  all  neces¬ 
sary  expense.  Their  medicine  did  them 
good,  and  for  eight  years  we  followed  that 
plan,  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all. 
That  is  just  what  would  happen  if  the 
rural  school  had  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
its  benefits  to  the  farm  children  and  the 
taxpayers.  The  $12,000,000  would  surely 
lessen  our  taxes  ;  that  is  what  the  State 
will  pay,  besides  what  it  is  giving  now, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  out  in  the  country 
should  have  an  equal  chance  with  city  or 
town  children,  and  the  demands  of  the 
times  are  calling  for  trained  minds  and 
hands. 

We  are  very  certain  that  if  our  children 
were  obliged  to  spend  their  formative 
years  in  the  little  one-room  school,  with¬ 
out  any  competition  or  incentive  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  we  would  not  have  the  one 
thing  we  are  proud  of  in  our  humble  farm 
home ;  that  is  the  picture  of  our  three 
daughters  and  two  sons  in  their  caps  and 
gowns,  for  higher  education  was  not  so 
much  in  evidence  20  years  ago  as  it  is 
Row. 

There  are  fine  rural  schools  with  good 
teachers,  and  always  will  he,  and  there 
are  many  more  which  need  improving. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  in  the 
Gates  family,  father  and  son,  since  its 
first  publication,  when  it  was  edited  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Moore's  R.  N.-Y.  So,  as 
an  old  friend,  I  think  we  might  offer  you 
a  little  advice.  I  think  you  are  making 
a  great  mistake  in  opposing  the  rural 
school  hill.  Let  the  farmers  who  are 
groaning  under  taxes  have  the  benefit  of 
$12,000,000  extra  which  the  State  will 
pay  to  carry  on  their  schools,  singly  or  in 
groups;  they  will  be  their  own  debtors. 

MRS.  FLOYD  GATES. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  pleased  to  permit 
Mrs.  Gates  to  present  her  case.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  heard  her  at  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  meeting  are  prepared  to  make  affi¬ 
davit  that  the  remarks  attributed  to  her 
011  page  276  are  substantially  correct.  As 
for  that  $12,000,000  which  is  being  dang¬ 
led  before  the  eyes  of  our  farmers,  we  are 
frank  to  say  that  we  do  not  believe  the 
cities  would  ever  give  that  or  any  other 
sum  for  rural  schools  unless  they  as  an 
exchange  can  get  five  to  10  times  as  much 
for  their  own  schools — and  every  dollar 
of  it  must  be  raised  as  taxes  and  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  Legislature. 

Oats  or  Speltz  with  Canada  Peas 

I  have  a  plot  of  land  plowed  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  being  run-out  meadow.  I  sowed  it  to 
buckwheat,  which  did  not  mature,  and 
plowed  it  under  last  Fall.  I  want  to  sow 
It  to  Canada  field  peas  this  Spring,  with 
either  oats  or  speltz.  What  and  how  much 
fertilizer  should  I  use?  How  much  seed 
to  the  acre  of  peas;  also  oats  or  speltz? 
Which  of  the  two  latter  is  preferable? 

Topsham,  Vt.  c.  e.  c. 

We  advise  oats  instead  of  speltz,  and 
would  use  one  bushel  of  Canada  peas  and 
three  bushels  of  oat.s  per  acre.  You  can 
drill  them  in  together,  or  sow  the  peas 
first  and  plow  them  under  deeply,  and 
then  broadcast  the  oars  and  harrow  in. 
Use  400  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  good  high-grade 
fertilizer. 


The  STAR  Line  includes 
Stalls,  Stanchions,  and 
Pens,  Litter  Carriers, 
“Harvester”  Hay  Tools, 
Garage  Equipment,  Feed 
Trucks,  Water  Bowls, 
Door  Hangers  and  Farm 
Specialties. 


Get  This  Valuable  Book 
of  Modern  Barn  Plans 

FREE! 

Put  up  a  STAR  barn  and 
have  the  best  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood!  Big  plan  book  free. 
Just  check  proper  place 
when  you  send  coupon. 


STAR  Stanchions  instantly  ad¬ 
just  both  forward  and  back. 
Long  or  short  cows  can  be 
properly  located  in  stalls.  This 
means  clean  stalls.  Changes  in 
width  can  be  instantly  made,  too, 
so  that  all  cows  are  comfortably 
held  regardless  of  neck  size.  Your 
equipment  is  always  right  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  your  herd  varies.  Get 
further  details  from  your  STAR 
dealer,  or  mail  coupon  at  once. 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CCX,  Harvard,  Ill. 

San.  Francisco  Minneapolis  Albany  Los  Angeles 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co.,  Dept.  I  -59,  Industrial  Building,  Albany,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  I  have . cows . young  stock . ....horses. 

Please  send  me  free  floor  plans  and  other  suggestions.  I  am  considering  £  remodeUng  J 
a  barn  next . Send  free  plan  book  [  j 


Name. . . 

Address 


★  COMPLETE  BARN  OUTFITTERS  * 


(REPEATED  BY  REQUEST) 


The  Most  wonderfu 
DAIRY  BOOK  EverAVritten 

Yours  magnificent  book  was  written  for  you.  Ie 

contains  many  profitable  pointers  for  dairymen  and 
fourteen  full  page  color  illustrations  of  the  World’s  Champion  Cows 
of  various  breeds.  It  is  a  masterpiece !  Each  big  illustration  alone  is 
well  worth  framing.  Only  a  limited  number  are  left. 


Your  Copy  is  Ready 

Give  us  these  facts: — the  number  of  cows  you  own— the  name  of  your  local 
dealer  and  his  address.  Then  we  will  forward  your  copy  of  this  unusual 
book— free!  Every  dairyman  will  prize  this  volume.  Get  yours  now— 
first  come,  first  served. 


20  Extra  Quarts  of  Milk 

Count  ’em  From  Every  Sack  of 

International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed 


as  compared  to  using  wheat  feed  or  ground 
grains.  We  guarantee  this  increase  has  been 
secured  in  hundred*  of  actual  test6.  Both 
protein  and  molasses  produce  milk.  Inter¬ 
national  Special  Dairy  contains  both.  This 
great  feed  is  digestible  tnd  palatable  and  is 


skillfully  processed  and  mixed,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  a  big  extra  gain  in  milk.  Accept  no 
substitute.  Inferior  brands  offered  by  other 
mills  cannot  produce  the  same  profitable 
results  as  International  Special  Dairy.  Order 
some  today. 


INTERNATIONAL.  SUGAR  FEED  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

 Live  Dealers  and  District  Sales  At  cats  Wanted 
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Put  on  in  Minutes 

Stays  on  for  Months 


Whitewash  and  disinfect  your 
poultry  houses,  dairy  barns  and 
hog  pens  with  Carbola,  the  Dis¬ 
infecting  White  Paint.  You  can 
put  it  on  with  a  spray  pump  or 
brush  in  minutes  and  it  stays  on 
for  months.  It  will  help  make 
your  live  stock  quarters  bright, 
clean  and  sanitary.  It  will  help 
to  prevent  the  start  and  spread 
of  contagious  disease  among  your 
stock  and  to  keep  your  animals 
free  from  lice  and  mites. 


Carbola  is  a  white  paint  and  a 
powerful  disinfectant  combined 
in  powder  form.  Just  mix  it  with 
water  and  it’s  ready  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.  It  will  not  clog  the  sprayer. 
It  dries  pure  white.  It  does  not 
flake  off  or  peel  off.  It  does  not 
spoil,  even  after  it  is  mixed.  A 
pound  of  Carbola  makes  enough 
disinfectant  paint  to  cover  100 
square  feet.  The  dry  Carbola 
powder  makes  an  excellent  and 
inexpensive  louse  powder. 


Give  Carbola  a  trial.  Get  it  from  your  hardware, 
feed,  seed,  poultry  supply  or  drug  dealer — or  order 
it  direct.  Your  money  back  if  you’re  not  satisfied. 

5  lbs.  75c  and  10c  postage  10  lbs.  $1.25  and  15c  postage  20  lbs.  $2.50  delivered 
50  lbs.  $5.00  delivered  200  lbs.  $18.00  delivered 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc., 

323  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

MLQOilaA. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Warts  on  Teats 

I  have  a  heifer  that  has  warts  on  teats 
like  a  small  peanut.  How  could  I  get 
rid  of  same?  c.  F.  H. 

New  York. 

The  exact  cause  of  such  growths  is  un¬ 
known,  but  there  is  evidently  an  exces¬ 
sive  nutrition  of  the  skin,  and  it  is 
thought  that  this  may  have  been  induced 
by  irritation  or  the  squeezing  effect  of 
milking.  Warts  that  have  slim  necks 
may  be  snipped  off  with  scissors,  a  few 
at  a  time;  then  apply  tincture  of  iodine 
to  the  wounds.  If  bleeding  is  excessive 
it  may  be  stopped  by  bathing  with  very 
hot  water,  or  by  applying  Monsel’s  solu¬ 
tion  or  powder.  It  is  best,  howTever,  not 
to  use  Monsel’s  preparations  unless  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  as  pus  is  liable  to  form 
under  the  scabs,  when  such,  stiptics 
(bleeding  arresters)  are  applied. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  saturate  the 
warts  several  times  daily  with  warm  wa¬ 
ter  containing  two  drams  of  washing 
soda  per  pint.  .Make  the  solution  stronger 
if  it  is  not  soon  effective.  The  teats  may 
be  immersed  in  the  solution  for  five  min- 
uates  or  more  night  and  morning,  if  that 
is  preferred.  In  the  evening,  after  im¬ 
mersion  or  bathing,  dry  the  teats  gently 
and  then  apply  freely  a  thick  paste  com¬ 
posed  of  equal  quantities  of  cold-pressed 
castor  oil,  salt  and  flowers  of  sulphur. 
That  mixture  seems  to  dry  up  the  warts 
so  they  may  be  nibbed  off  after  a  time. 

Several  other  remedies  for  warts  have 
been  suggested  by  our  readers,  and  two 
of  these  may  be  mentioned  here.  Once  a 
day  one  man  places  a  little  bicarbonate  of 
soda  on  the  wart,  enough  to  cover  it,  and 
then  pours  on  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar 
which  boils  up  and  washes  off  the  soda. 
He  has  found  that  effective  for  a  large 
seed  wart  on  his  own  hand,  and  suggests 
it  for  use  on  animals.  Another  winds 
cotton  batting  on  a  little  stick,  saturates 
it  with  oil  of  cedar  and  ipplies  that  to 
the  warts  two  or  three  t  rues  a  day  with 
good  effect.  lie  has  four  it  equally  good 
for  warts  of  man  and  fo  the  removal  of 
warts  from  cow’s  teats  He  applies  ic 
after  milking. 


Diseased  Feiret 

Can  you  give  me  any  advice  on  curing 
sore  feet  on  a  ferret?  About  two  weeks 
ago  I  discovered  the  female  had  sore 
looking  toes ;  red  and  inflamed  on  both 
hind  feet.  I  began  washing  daily  with 
warm  water  and  vegetable  oil  soap,  dry¬ 
ing,  and  then  applying  a  solution  of  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  boric  acid  powder  in  a 
cup  of  warm  water,  soaking  the  sore  feet 
in  this.  It  has  done  no  good,  and  now 
all  four  feet  are  sore,  inflamed,  and  pus 
forms  under  a  thick  scale.  I  keep  them 
(I  have  two)  in  large  box,  about  12x18 
ft.,  with  dirt  bottom,  and  a  box  in  one 
corner  filled  with  hay  for  a  bed.  I  put 
clean  dirt  in  every  few  days,  first  clean¬ 
ing  out  all  wet,  nasty  mess.  If  you  can 
give  me  any  advice  I  would  be  glad  to 
get  it,  as  I  hate  to  lose  her.  w.  c.  H. 

Connecticut. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  advise  you 
to  make  a  new  hutch  or  box  for  the  fer¬ 
rets,  and  put  in  a  board  floor  instead  of 
one  of  earth.  The  latter  kind  of  floor 
cannot  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  he  disease  de¬ 
scribed  has  largely  been  caused  by  wet 
and  filth  in  the  living  quarters  of  the 
ferrets.  When  this  has  been  done  it  will 
be  necessary  to  cleanse  the  house  every 
day,  instead  of  every  few  days.  A  dis¬ 
infecting  solution  should  also  be  applied 
once  a  week.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of 
compound  cresol  solution  and  30  parts  of 
water,  or  of  one  part  of  coal  tar  disin¬ 
fectant  and  20  parts  of  water  will  serve 
for  the  purpose.  Allow  the  house  to  dry 
before  putting  back  the  ferrets.  Strong 
disinfectant  solution  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  onto  the  skin  of  the  animals. 
Aso  see  to  it  that  the  ferrets  have  room 
for  abundant  exercise  and  are  not  too 
heavily  fed. 

As  to  local  treatment,  immerse  the  sore 
feet  for  five  minutes  or  so  twice  daily  in 
a  hot  l-to-1,000  solution  c  tjb  uo'd  or 
in  hot  water  containing  all  :ht  bore  acid 
it  will  dissolve.  The  dry  gentlj  and 
apply  compound  sulphur  ointmenr  which 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. '  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


you  can  buy  at  a  drug  store,  or  have  the 
following  ointment  prepared  by  the  drug¬ 
gist :  Precipitated  calcium  carbonate.  10 
parts;  sublimed  sulphur.  15  parts;  oil  of 
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,  '  slis  the  plain  truth, 
real  facts  ahout  silos.  Ex- 
plains  which  are  Rood  and  why^, 

Which  are  bad  and  for  what  rea- 
J  eons  Tells  about  tile  and  cement. 

Tells  about  the  ailo  that  lasta  long-' 
est  and  which  keepa  ensilage  best. 

It's  a  buyer's  guide  that  ehowa  how\ 
i  to  buy  right  and  how  to  use  ailo  for  l 
[  greatest  profit.  Book  contains  pictures \ 
.and  blueprints,  alao  shows  silos  in  ^ 
^use  on  hundreds  of  farms. 

SILOS  TO  SELECT  FROM 

A  silo  for  every  need,  a  ailo  that  \ 
fits  every  use,  each  one  the  best  in 
kiis  class. 

^CHAMPION  OIL-FILLED  SILOS,  ! 
l  the  most  modern  permanent  silo  ] 
ever  sold  at  ordinary  price. 
WINNER  SILO,  a  good  substan-l 
tlal  and  practical  silo— for  the  manl 
who  wants  silo  profits  and  advan  I 
tages  on  smallest  silo  investment  f 
ever  required. 

CHAMPION  COPPERIZED  METALl 
SILO,  for  the  man  who  wants  perma-f 
nent  service  and  still  have  a  roovablej 
ailo,  and  where  capacity  can  be  in-i 
creased  at  will.  Get  full  par- 1 
ticulars  aboot  these  3  silos  r 
in  free  catalog,  also  price^ 
terms,  dis¬ 
counts,  etc. 


WESTERN 
SILO  CO. 


"  235-MMitchell  Bldg. 

Springfield. 
Ohio 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

We  still  have  some 
desirable  territory 
open  to  agents. 
Write  for  agent’s 
propositon.stating 
if  you  want  agency 
onlv,  or  an  agency 
and  silo  for  your 
own  use. 


Get  the  Facts 
Right  Fi 
Farm 


FIND  out  —  from  farmers  IlffG-- IMJIL  ■ 
near  you  —  what  they  think  ntft} I  iUlTifl 
of  the  Ross  “In-de-str-uct-O"  jjfitTI  UllfP1 
Galvanized  Metal  Silo.  Let  IlLr  [p 

them  tell  you  what  their  MMSrr - hjwrii 

experience  has  been  with  this  lilMJ — ninmiS 

acid-proof,  fire-proof  Tllffi  lii  !!?„ 
and  PERM  A  NENT  Silo  pH  fP 
backed  by  years  of  better  Silo-  fflifl 
building.  lilllljl 

Write  us  —  we  will  send  you  fljL'  li-  jjjjjllft 
letters  from  Ross  users  in  your  TMI  1  ‘i-lllllr 
community — convincing  proof 
of  the  superior  service  you 
will  get  from  the  Ross.  Copies  . 
of  these  letters  are  reacy  to' 
mail  —  \jrite  for  them  today. 

Agents  and  Dealers:  Write  for  Proposition 

E.  W.  ROSS  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO. 
Pioneer  Builders  of  Ross  ln-de-str-uct-0 
Galvanized  Metal  Silos 
Successors  to  the  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Est.  1850 
Desk  109  Springfield,  Ohio 

The  ROSS 

IN-DE-STR-UCT-O 

Galvanized  C  II 
Metal  DILU 


HARDE 

SILOS 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 


own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 


The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
and  our  free  book,  “Saving 
with  Silos.’’  Tell  us  how  many 
cowsyou  are  milking  and  we’ll 
also  send  a  valuable  Handy 
Pocket  Record  Book,  especial¬ 
ly  arranged  for  farm  accounts. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


I  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
I  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
I  guarantee  editorial  page.  ,  t\:  ; 
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Tbt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


&  BUILDERS 


Use 
Free 
Coupon 
Below! 


JUST  READY! 

Inside  Trade  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Carpenters, 
Builders,  Joiners,  Build¬ 
ing  Mechanics  and  all 
Woodworkers  on— Care  and 
Use  of  Tools — How  to  Use 
theSteel  Square— FileSaws 
— Make  All  Kinds  of  Joints 
—Draw  and  Read  Plans— 
Write  Specifications  — 
Make  Estimates— How  to 
Frame  Roofs  and  Houses 
p-  r\  •  —  _  “Lay  Out  Work— Put  in 

cPi^  R  -Va  nS  I  instruction  on  In  and  Out- 
Work-Stair  Building-Saw  Mill 
ri,<tIt^Iactlcai?aintlng—TLousands  of  Short- 
hatufa.veilm^  and  money — information 
usuajly  obtained  only  by  hard  experience. 

AUDELS  CARPENTERS 
&  BUILDERS  GUIDES 

J6??  Pages -3700  Illustrations 

Au del’s  New  Guides 
consist  of  four  handy 
pocket  size  volumes  of 
over  1  600  pages  of  i 
practical  data,  thor¬ 
oughly  illustrated  with 
3700  charts,  diagrams, 
including  calculations 
for  every  job  from 

making  the  excava-  $T  _  _  _ 

lion  to  constructing  *  Per  Month— Entire  Set  L 
the  complete  building.  Examine  books  free. 

SHIPPED  FREE 

ohii<?Jv,nt.to un,hI  you  see  the  books.  No 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


AUDEL  &  CO.,  il  bth  five.,  N.Y.City' 

Name . 

Address . 

Occupation . 

Employed  by . 

Reference .  3  A  62 

Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  Stare 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug 
or  grocery  stores. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  l»y  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  rSatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


•'caked 

bag 

chaps  ^  cuts 
inflammation. 


Dairy 

Association  Co., 
Lyndonville.Vt. 

Please  send  me  sample 
package  of  Baa  Balm. 

My  name 
Address 


TDAG  BALM  Is 
pleasant  to  use, 
penetrates,  softens 
tissues,  restores  cir¬ 
culation  and  quick¬ 
ly,  heals  any  cut, 
scratch,  bruise,  or 
external  Injury.  In¬ 
expensive;  ought 
to  be  in  every  cow 
barn. 

Large  10-ounce 
package,  60c  at  feed 
dealers,  general 
stores  and  druggists. 
Send  for  free  booklet, 
Dairy  Wrinkles.” 

dairy  association 

CO.,  Inc., 
Lyndonyille,  Vt. 


cade,  15  parts;  green  soap,  30  parts; 
lard,  30  parts.  Mix  last  three  ingredi¬ 
ents  first,  then  thoroughly  rub  in  the 
other  two.  Apply  twice  daily.  Stop  the 
immersion  treatment  as  soon  as  healing 
evidently  is  progressing,  or  if  it  seems  to 
be  tardy  in  starting.  It  might  also  be 
well  to  put  a  pinch  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
in  the  feed  once  or  twice  a  week.  It 
should  be  understood  that  lack  of  direct 
sunlight  alone  may  help  to  induce  such  a 
condition  as  you  describe,  for  it  may 
be  a  form  of  eczema,  and  constitutional, 
instead  of  being  a  form  of  foot  mange  of 
parasitic  origin.  For  that  reaslon  it 
would  be  well  to  put  the  ferrets  in  the 
direct  sunshine  for  a  time  every  day  ;  not 
behind  glass,  for  the  ultra-violet  or  tan¬ 
ning  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  penetrate 
glass,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  are  pre¬ 
ventive  and  curative  of  rickets  and  bene¬ 
ficial  in  any  systematic  disease  of  shut-in 
animals,  or  man. 


Scours;  Cornmeal  for  Sows 

1.  I  had  a  cow  freshen  and  the  calf 
died  in  a  few  days  with  scours.  Is  there 
any  danger  of  new-born  calves  contract¬ 
ing  scours  in  the  same  stall,  and,  if  so, 
what  can  I  do  to  prevent  it?  2.  Is  there 
any  danger  in  feeding  sows  cornmeal 
which  are  to  farrow  in  April?  ir.-v.  d. 
New  York. 

1.  As  the  disease  mentioned  often  is 
infectious,  being  caused  by  germs  born  in 
the  calf,  or  contracted  by  way  of  the 
navel  or  mouth  just  after  birth,  there  is 
great  danger  of  other  calves  being  sim 
ilarly  affected.  Medicinal  treatment  rare¬ 
ly  avails,  although  salol,  subnitrate  of  bis¬ 
muth  and  tannin  may  be  tried.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  one  part  of  salol  and  one  part  of 
tannin  with  two  parts  of  subnitrate  of 
bismuth.  The  dose  for  a  calf  is  one- 
half  to  one  teaspoon  every  three,  four  or 
six  hours,  according  to  age,  size  and 
severity  of  attack.  Wash  the  powder 
down  with  milk  or  water.  It  is  much  bet¬ 
ter,  however,  to  give  preventive  treat¬ 
ment,  for  the  medicine  cannot  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  the  save  the  life  of  an  affected 
calf.  Provide  a  new,  light,  airy,  clean, 
disinfected,  whitewashed  and  freshly  bed¬ 
ded  calving  pen,  and  a  similar  calf  pen, 
and  then  keep  these  pens  in  a  perfectly 
sanitary  condition.  Isolate  affected 
calves.  Cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash 
the  stable,  including  the  floors  and  gut¬ 
ters.  Similarly  cleanse  the  calving  pen 
after  each  calf  is  born.  At  birth  have 
each  calf  immunized  writh  polyvalent'  calf 
dysenteric  serum,  which  has  also  some 
remedial  value.  Consult  your  veterina¬ 
rian  about  that  treatment.  Possibly  he 
may  prefer  to  use  calf  scour  bacterin,  if 
he  has  had  satisfactory  results  from  its 
use.  We  have  found  the  serum  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  is  also  necessary  to  saturate  the 
stump  of  the  calf’s  navel  with  tincture  of 
iodine  at  birth,  and  then  to  dust  it  with 
powdered  starch.  Repeat  the  treatment 
daily,  if  necessary,  until  the  cord  has 
dried,  shriveled  and  been  removed.  Also 
cleanse  and  disinfect  the  udder  and  teats 
of  the  cow  before  the  calf  is  allowed  to 
nurse.  This  may  be  done  with  a  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  boric  acid  or  1  per  cent 
solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda.  When 
the  disease  is  prevalent  in  a  herd  it  is 
sometimes  best  not  to  let  a  new-born  calf 
take  its  dam’s  milk,  but  to  feed  it  milk 
from  a  fresh  cow  whose  calf  is  not  af¬ 
fected. 

2.  Shelled  corn  and  digester  tankage 
may  be  fed  from  a  self-feeder,  and  the 
sows  also  allowed  to  eat  roots  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay.  If  cornmeal  has  to  be  used, 
combine  it  with  middlings,  bran  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  oilmeal.  Sows  nearing  /farrowing, 
however,  should  not  be  heavily  fed  on 
cornmeal.  It  is  important  to  promote 
muscular  condition  by  exercise,  and  a  re¬ 
laxed  condition,  rather  than  tendency  to 
constipation.  Bran,  oilmeal,  roots  and 
Alfalfa  hay  are  suitable  before  green 
crop  is  available. 


Dealer’s  Name  .  **_ 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

‘‘I  Saved  263fe  a  Rod,"  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  alsoaave. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  "Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MUNC1E,  IND. 


At  a  lecture,  the  speaker  orated  fer¬ 
vently:  “He  drove  straight  to  his  goal. 
He  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  but  pressed  forward,  moved  by  a 
definite  purpose.  Neither  friend  nor  foe 
could  delay  him,  nor  tui  i  him  from  his 
course.  All  who  crossed  his  path  did 
so  at  their  own  peril.  What  would  you 
call  such  a  man?”  “A  truck  driver!” 
shouted  a  voice  from  the  audience.  — 
Forbes’s  Magazine. 


20%  Less  Butter 

Will  Buy  a  20%  Better 

De  Laval 


Present-day  purchasers  of  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  are  getting  more 
value  than  was  ever  before  possible. 

You  can  now  get  a  new  De  Laval  for 
approximately  20  per  cent  less  butter 
than  the  same  size  machine  could  be 
purchased  for  ten  years  ago. 

In  addition,  the  present-day  De  Laval 
is  at  least  20  per  cent  better,  having 
10  per  cent  more  capacity,  a  bell  speed- 
indicator,  self-centering  bowl,  and  many 
other  improvements  and  refinements. 

Self-Centering  Bowl.  The  De  Laval  Bowl 
is  so  designed  as  to  center  and  balance  itself 
when  it  attains  separating  speed,  which 
causes  it  to  run  smoothly,  without  vibration, 
and  adds  to  the  efficiency  and  life  of  the 
machine. 


All-Around  Superiority.  A  combination  of  the  fore¬ 
going  features,  together  with  superiority  of  De  Laval 
design,  workmanship  and  materials,  enables  a  De 
Laval  to  separate  more  thoroughly  under  all  condi¬ 
tions  of  use,  deliver  a  smoother  cream  capable  of 
making  better  butter,  to  separate  a  richer  cream  with 
less  loss  of  butter-fat,  and  to  separate  with  greater 
efficiency  at  lower  temperature,  all  of  which  means 
more  money  and  profit  for  the  user. 

Pays  for  Itself.  There  are  many  worn-out 
and  inferior  cream  separators  in  use  today,  wasting 
enough  cream  to  pay  for  a  new  De  Laval  in  less 
than  a  year.  You  can  buy  a  De  Laval  on  such 
easy  terms  that  you  can  use  it  while  it  is  paying 
for  itself.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  send 
coupon  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Milker.  If  you  milk  ten  or  more 
cows  a  De  Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 
More  than  16.000  in  use,  giving  wonderful  satis¬ 
faction. 


$6™ 

to  $1423 

Down 

the  Rest  in 
Easy  Monthly 
--  Payments 

SendCoupon  for  Free  Catalog  •*  ^ 
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ROLL 


Wards  RADIO  ROOFING 

Regular  85-pound  We  guarantee  it  for  16  years' — Jt 


WARDS  85lb- 

Slate  Surfaced 

ROOFING 

$  1 85  PER  ROLL 
,  I  Guaranteed 


Regular  85-pound 
standard  weight 

Don’t  confuse  this  full-weight  85- 
pound  roofing  with  cheaper,  lighter 
roofing  sold  at  the  same  price. 

Lay  it  over  old  roofs.  There  is 
enough  in  one  roll  to  cover  100 
square  feet — yet  a  roll  costs  only 
$1.85,  with  nails  and  cement. 

Fire  Underwriters  Approve  it 

Radio  Roofing  is  surfaced  with  red 
or  green  slate  that  beautifies  as 
well  as  protects  it.  Resists  fire. 
Not  affected  by  heat  and  cold* 


We  guarantee  it  for  15  yearsi- 
should  last  many  more. 

Send  lor  Freo  Samplo 

Examine  it!  Cutltopenl  Tent  it.  Judge  Its 
remarkable  quality .  Write  lor  free  Building 
Material  Catalogue. 

i7arM™.ths,o°,- ' 1D?  11°  2f*d<  c"t«l08rae  No. 
J 1 4- MOO.  state  color-red  or  green. 

Shipped  From  Price  Per  Roll  Order  From 


Chicago  $1.86  Chicago 

J  -po  Chicago 

J*§6  Chicago 

1-86  Chicago 

2.00  Kansas  City 

2.00  St.  Paul 

2.66  Portland 

2.46  Ft.  Worth 

2.65  Oakland 

Add  10c  for  extra  long  naila 
Shipping  weight  85  pounds  per  roD 


York,  Henna. 
Southern  Illinois 
New  Orleans 
Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Portland.  Ore. 
IJouston.  Texas 
Oakland.  Calif. 


25*  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  :ity  St-Paul  Portland.Ore.  Ft.Worth  Oakland  Cal. 


ROYAL 


ARROW! 


RRRA1L 
SECTION 
T-  STEEL 

POSTS 


Royal  Fence  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  stock  and  property 
protection.  Its  better  galvaniz¬ 
ing  means  longer  life;  its  sturdy 
dependability  means  satisfactory 
service. 

ArrowT-Steel  Posts  are  built  like 
^  a  railroad  rail — the  strongest  con¬ 

struction  known.  Large  Anchor 
Plates  lock  each  post  firmly  into 
the  ground;  frequent  notches 
provide  easy  means  for  attaching 
every,  or  any,  line  wire. 

Ask  your  dealer. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Denver  San  Francisco 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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cjfcfhffltest  Guamntee 

nfM  T  [  f  We  guarantee  the  Wishbone  to 

IAmII  I  I  *  t\n  MORE  than  anv  other  ^ 


Ever  Written 


We  guarantee 

do  MORE  than  any  other 
incubator  will  do. 

It  will  produce  more  chicks  of  better 
quality  at  lower  cost  with  less  labor 
than  any  other  machine. 


<3ht 

Wishbone 

is  the 

Money  Making 
Mammoth 


MOO  to  *700  Net  Profit 

in  a  few  months- oiily  5  minutes  a  day 

...  '  ns  i  F!  L  0 1 1  O  .  n  4  1  am  1a  J  Im  Wa  4  Am 


SEE  if  this  isn’t  the  finest  proposition 
ever  put  to  you  in  your  life!  Using  five 
minutes  of  your  spare  time  a  day,  you 
can  easily  make  $400  to  $700  net  profit  in 
a  few  months.  All  the  equipment  you 
need  is  a  Wishbone  Mammoth! 

Five  minutes  a  day— as  long  as  It  takes  to 
wind  a  clock— five  minutes  doing  an  easy, 
pleasant  job.  The  Wishbone  is  so  simple  to 
operate,  a  woman  can  make  this  extra  money 
in  five  minutes  a  day  without  interfering  with 
her  housework.  Looks  good,  doesn’t  it?  Well 
it  is  goodl  Here’s  the  story: 

Eggs  cost  from  2c  to  4c  apiece.  Chicks  sell  for 
20c  to  30c  apiece.  Hatch  chicks!  The  Wishbone 
Single  Section  starts  you  in  this  profitable 
business.  And  the  Wishbone  Single  Section 
makes  it  a  mighty  simple,  eafe  business. 

A  Genuine  Mammoth — 800-Egg  Size 

The  Wishbone  Mammoth,  famous  all  over  the 
world  for  the  fine  chicks  it  hatches,  is  the  only 
Mammoth  that  has  completely  eliminated  hand 
labor  and  hatches  chicks  by  natural  safe 
methods.  This  is  exactly  the  same  machine 
that,  in  sizes  up  to  48,000  is  paying  big  profits 
to  the  great  commercial  hatcheries  all  over  the 
continent.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  lamp 
incubators.  It  is  a  genuine  Mammoth— with  all 
Mammoth  features— built  by  the  man  who  in¬ 
vented  the  first  Mammoth. 

Automatic  Egg  Turner! 

With  a  Wishbone  you  don’t  have  to  do  a  bit 
of  hand  labor  from  the  time  you  put  the  eggs 
in  until  you  take  the  chicks  out  twenty-one  days 
later.  Heat  and  ventilation  in  each  compart¬ 
ment  are  automatically  regulated.  A  turn  of 
the  crank  rolls  the  eggs  gently  over.  That’s  all. 
These  are  exclusive  Wishbone  features. 


Name. 


L  Address. 


8  Wks 
$  1.00 
Each 


PULLETS 


5  Mos 
$2.00 
Each 


Vigorous,  healthy  stock  with  laying 
bred  right  into  it  by  breeders  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  is  what  we  have  to  offer  you  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Let  us  proveto  you  that  the  chicks  we 
sold  last  season  produced  as  high  as  60%  in 
large  commercial  flocks  this  past  fall. 

We  can  show  yon  how  to  have  a  flock 
of  HEAVY  LAYERS  that  will  make 
money  for  you  especially  in  the  fall  and 
winter. 

Write  and  let  us  show  you  what  others 
think  about  our  stock.  Let  us  show  you  by 
their  records  just  how  good  these  birds 
really  are. 

GOOD  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns  Only 

Authorized  Breeders  Ass’n 

Toms  River  Box  B  New  Jersey 


Pittsfield 


Oun*  19th  Year  of  Shipping 
Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Shipping  QUALITY  chicks  in  QUANTITY  since 
190B  gives  us  the  right  to  say  WE  KNOW_  HOW. 
Our  enviable  reputation  is  your  GUARANTEE  of 
dependability.  _ 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Roeks 
_ S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar- 

3,1  White  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 
PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 

I  (Member  International  Baba  Chick  Association ) 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  and 
R.  I.  Reds 

chicks  from  Free 
ige  stock.  No  lights 
.-,ed  on  breeders.  15,- 
000  chicks  weekly  be¬ 
ginning  February  26tli. 

Booklet  and  price  list 
free. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  Brown,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

•Day-Old  CHICKS  from  Our  Trap-Nested  Hens 

in  the  following  breeds:  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Minor- 
cas  B  I  Reds.  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  and  several 
rare  breeds.  Price  9  cents  to  16  cents  a  chick. 

ECLIPSE  EXPERIMENT  FARMS  -  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


Lively  Chicks  of 
the  breeds  you 


want 


Play  safe.  If  you  want  real 
money-making  poultry,  get  our 
Hollywood  White  Leghorns, 
Norfolk  Spec.  Farms  Barred 
and  Fishel  White  Rocks, 
Martin  White  Wyandottes 
or  Sked  Bros.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  These  are  the  most  noted 
strains  of  these  breeds. 

It’s  cheaper  to  buy  Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks  of  these  popular  breeds 
than  to  hatch  your  own.  They 
arrive  when  you  want  them,  in 
exactly  the  number  you  would 
like  to  start.  No  risk;  no 
trouble.  We  guarantee  100  per 
cent  delivery —  alive  and 
healthy. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  1924  Kerr 
Chick  Book  and  price  list.  It 
includes  our  records  made  in 
the  International  Egg-laying 
Contest.  Send  your  name  and 
address  to-day. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  No.  S  Box  No.  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Box  No.  9  Box  No.  9 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  Wishbone  Single  Section  Is  4  Incubators 
In  1 — the  four  separate  compartments,  200-eggs 
each,  can  be  set  altogether  or  one  at  a  time.  All 
are  heated  by  the  one  wonderful  Vflshbone 
blue-flame  burner  that  requires  no  chimney, 
has  no  wicks  and  uses  a  3-gallon  tank  that 
needs  refilling  only  once  a  week.  No  odor,  no 
mess,  it  can  go  into  any  room  in  the  house. 

200  Eggs  or  More  at  a  Time 

The  Single  Section  is  the  best  way  you  can 
enter  the  lucrative  hatching  business.  New 
sections  can  be  added,  paid  for  by  your  profits, 
as  you  grow,  up  to  48,000  capacity. 

“Put-  Off  ”  Never  Made  Money 

Don’t  put  off  getting  the  details  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  It  costs  only  $195  —  an  unheard  of  price 
for  a  mammoth — and  this  is  a  mammoth  with 
the  most  enviable  reputation  in  its  field.  1600- 
egg  size,  $320;  2400-egg,  $445;  3200-egg, 
$570.  Get  your  order  in  early.  Make  up  your 
mind  now  to  cash  In  on  your  5-minutes  a  day. 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  mail 
the  coupon  below  for  free  Wishbone  book  that 
shows  you  how  to  make  most  money  out  of 
hatching  Fill  in  your  name  and  address  now. 

American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 

629  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

XmERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFG.  CO. 

629  Neilson  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

I’m  Interested  in  turning  five  minutes  a  day 
into  $700  in  a  few  months.  Send  me  the  free 
catalog  telling  how  the  famous  Wishbone 
Mammoth  will  do  it  for  me. 


New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture.  Farming- 
dale.  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represent  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  Feb  27,  1924. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Meadowedge  Fm,  Cedarhurst  .  37 

Lakes’  Pltrv  Fm,  N.  Amityville .  30 

H.  F\  Hendrickson,  Bridgehampton. .  21 

Hill  View  Fm,  Bridgehamptou .  22 

Eusner’s  Fltry  Fm.  Monticello .  35 

Hill  Top  Fm,  Huntington .  35 

D.  A.  Williams,  Kennedy  .  32 

Otto  L.  Flad,  Farmingdale  .  H 

New  &  Pockman,  Valatie  .  34 

C.  A.  Seaver,  Smithtown  Branch....  27 

Bellmore  I’ltry  Fm,  Bellmore  .  32 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  Bellmore  .  35 

G.  W.  Stoll,  Oceanside  .  15 

Manhasset  Fm,  Calverton  .  18 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mattituck  .  31 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mattituck  .  21 

Deerfield  Fm,  Deer  Park  .  43 

E.  E.  Champlin,  Bellport  .  19 

Homestead  Fin,  Little  Britain  .  20 

VVellward  Fm,  E.  Setauket  .  13 

A.  R.  Scott,  Toms  River,  N.  J .  44 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm,  Mt.  Sinai  .  32 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  E.  Moriches.  40 

Fluhrer  Fm,  Mountain  Dale  .  24 

Paul  II.  Leniker,  W.  Haven,  Conn..  43 

Tanglewold  Fm,  Mastic  .  26 

John  Boshler,  Hempstead  .  21 

Benjamin  Brower,  Hempstead  .  24 

White  Springs  Fm,  Geneva  .  36 

Egner’s  Pltry  Fm,  Bayport  .  19 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  Skaneateles  .  14 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  Happauge  .  29 

The  Mungrasteesee,  State  Collge,  Pa.  38 
The  Mungrasteesee,  State  College,  Pa.  36 
C.  L.  Flaccus,  Glenshaw,  Pa .  47 

F.  J.  Loveland,  New  City  .  22 

Hollywood  Pltry  F,  Hollywood,  Wasli  48 

Homeland  Fin,  Rosendale  .  44 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  45 

Edgar  Briggs,  Pleasant  Valley .  32 

Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  New  Paltz  ....  37 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Harrisburg,  Pa...  41 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  E.  Quogue  .  41 

Half  Hollows  Fm,  Wyandanch  .  30 

J.  F.  Francais.  Westhampton  Beach .  43 

John  Bullen,  Westhampton  .  15 

Melville  Pltry  Fm,  Melville  .  34 

Mattituck  TV.  L.  Fm,  Mattituck  -  15 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  Babylon  .  26 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  Babylon  .  26 

Kehoe-Smith,  Medford  .  36 

Rara  Avis  Fm,  Centereach  .  39 

Cross  Roads  Fm,  Greenlawn  .  36 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hicksville.  32 

John  J.  Byrne,  Farmingdale  .  29 

Robt.  R.  Decormier,  Pinelawn  .  24 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Moriches.  .  19 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Rock  Point  19 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hauppauge  39 

Oak  Hill  Fm,  Hauppauge  .  31 

R,  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pltry  Fm,  Wallkill  .  26 

Valley  Fm,  Wallkill  .  19 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  E.  Quogue  .  18 

C.  0.  Hayden,  Whitneyville,  Conn...  19 

W.  E.  Whitson,  E.  Willistcm  .  4 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove  .  14 

West  Neck  Fm,  Huntington  .  38 

Robt.  Seaman,  Jericho  .  41 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Hamden,  Conn .  12 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  F,  Short  Falls,  N.H.  19 


HOME 

MADE 

BROODER 


530 

151 

310 
411 

303 

416 

422 

216 

268 

297 

176 

294 

307 

432 

318 

327 
226 

189 

311 
399 
473 
414 
404 
315 
440 
260 
296 
113 
416 
159 

152 
241 

328 
440 
598 
226 
594 
285 
605 

190 
354 
398 
350 
283 
532 
334 
270 
166 
188 
275 
356 
253 
318 
302 
430 
523 
318 
251 
304 
356 


282 

168 


180 

289 

182 

490 

466 

330 

292 

257 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  tou  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  tan  buy  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  bens  and  do  ■ 
better.  The  materials  including  heater  cost|49S 

I  want  vcu  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  mnkihg  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
lor  $4.75 ;  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you 
don’t  say  its  the  beat  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the 
Heater  in  30  days  and  get  your  money  back.  Your  dealer 
will  make  you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him, 
but  if  he  does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  $4.7.5 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plana  promptly. 

Illustrated  circular  free. 

I.  PUTNAM 
Route  364-B  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


B.  Andalusians 

Geo.  W.  Allen,  Old  Westbury  .  22 

Geo.  W.  Allen,  Old  Westbury  .  26 


150 

159 


S.  C,  B.  Minorcas 


33 

€ 


204 

122 


Yama  Fins,  Napanoch  . 

The  Holmestead  Fm,  X.ake  Grove.... 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa .  23  197 

White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Medford... 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  Hicksville... 

Lakeside  Fm,  Mattituck  . 

Wal-Ruth  Pltry  Fm,  Hicksville  - 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa. . . 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  Jennings,  Cold  Spring  Harbor  ... 

W.  Jennings,  Cold  Spring  Harbor  . . . 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  E.  Nortbport  . . . 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm.  E.  Northport  ... 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  Huntington  . 

Davidson  Bros,  Upton,  Mass . 


31 

22 

37 

28 

46 


369 

74 

434 

422 

434 


B.  Plymouth  Rocks 


35 

34 

28 

48 

39 

32 


33 


The  Paddocks,  Oyster  Bay  . 

Valley  Brook  Fm,  Peapack,  N.  J.  . . .  37 

Walter  B.  Pike,  Farmindale  .  30 

Member  L.  T.  Pltry  Assn,  Roslyn  ...  49 

Fire  Place  Fm,  Brookhaven  .  13 

J.  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach.  10 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  Monsey  .  37 

Ontario  Agr.  Col.,  Gueiph,  Ont.,  Can.  36 

Tanglewold  Fm,  Mastic  .  35 

Lewis  Fins,  Davisville,  R.  1 .  41 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Woodbridge,  Conn.  36 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del .  46 

Howard  A.  Wells,  Riverhead  .  39 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia  .  40 


91 

123 

418 

360 

391 

281 


397 

267 

328 

446 

437 

380 

313 

334 

287 

407 

386 

463 

259 

451 


Total  ; . .  - . 2989  32223 


Baby  Ohioks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  S.C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Mixed  Chicks.  We  specialize  on 
vigorous,  day-old  chicks  bred  from  free-range 
stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  forfree  circular.  Valley 
View  Hatchery.  C  .  I.  BENNER.  Richfield, Pa. 


Newtown  Brooders 

Coal  Burning 


Self-regulating ;  coal 
capacity  for  24  to 
36  hours;  powerful 
metal  bar  regulator; 
four  convenient 
sizes.  Ask  for  Cir¬ 
cular  No  14. 

Oil  Burning 

New.  Improved.  Lights  with  match;  will  notflare  urn  goou% 
or  overflow;  broods  up  to  500  chicks.  See  Circular  No.  44. 
Complete  Hew  Incubator  Catalog  Ready 
Incubators  75  eggs  capacity  to  36,000.  Write  today. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORP. 
60  Warsaw  St,.  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


140  Egg Incubator  $10: 
nv  30  Days  Trial  1J 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop 
per  tanks— double  walla— dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
Made  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  the  beBt  value 
on  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial 
—money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  shows 
larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  136  Racine,  Wis. 


$17.75 

15.75 
22.00 

22.75 
31.00 


INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 

the  standard  of  highest  efficiency  for  over  40  years. 
Scientifically  right  in  construction,  simple  and  de¬ 
pendable  in  operation.  Prairie  State  Incubatora, 
individual-size,  lamp-heated, 
hatch  the  greatest  percentage 
of  sturdiest  chicks.  Prairit-1 
State  Brooders  raise  the] 
chicks  with  least  care.  Sev¬ 
eral  sizes  and  types;  lamp.j 
stove  and  electric.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  complete  catalog. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co., 

45  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Poultry  Appliances 

Our  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliance*v 
designed  at  the  New  York  Stale  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  contains  many  new  time-saving,  lab¬ 
or-saving,  money-making  inventions  for  the  poultry 
raiser. 

Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 

TREMAN,  KING  &  CO. ,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ,  U.  S.  A. 


Destroying  Body  Lice 

I  have  about  150  White  Leghorn 
chickens  in  a  new  henhouse.  They  have 
gray  body  lice  on  them.  "V^  hat  treat¬ 
ment  do  you  recommend  for  them  at  this 
time  of  year?  H.  w.  M. 

Urlton,  N.  Y. 

You  may  obtain  some  sodium  fluoride, 
a  powder,  from  your  druggist  and  use  it 
as  a  louse  destroyer,  working  a  few 
pinches  down  into  the  feathers,  or  you 
may  smear  a  bit  of  blue  ointment,  also  to 
be  obtained  from  the  druggist,  over  the 
skin  beneath  the  vent  and  under  the 
wings,  using  a  piece  about  the  size  of 
a  pea  in  each  place.  These  are  effectual 
in  destroying  body  lice,  M.  B.  D, 


YOUR  HENS 


Need  meat  scraps  In 
order  to  arrow  and  lay, 

IDEAL 

MEAT  SCRAPS 

IsS  the  cheapest  and  beat  form  of 
supplying  the  protein  which  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  profitable  egg  production^ 
Write  for  prices— Today. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  COMPANY 


141  East  Main  Street 


North  Wales,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  PARCEL  POST 

EGG  BOXES 

NEW  FLATS  and  FILLERS 
NEW  EGG  CASES 

Butter  Boxes  and  Carton*, 
Egg  Cartons  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

H.  K.  BRUNNER 
65-67  North  Moore  St.,  New  York 


A 


LUMINUM  CHICK  FEEDER 


for  FEED,  GRIT,  MILK  or  WATER.  Simple, 
safe  and  sanitary. *»  Chicks  cannot  get  feet 
Unto  contents.  Send  30c,  cash  or  stamps  for 
one  postpaid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

American  Poultry  Journal,  479-523  Plymouth  Ct. 


30c 


Chicago 


Hi 


LAM  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket.'*  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept.  50  ,  Indianapolis, Ind, 


\ 
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Order  Your 


April  and  May 
Chicks  Soon 

All  the  Rosemont  Distinctive  Chicks 
that  we  can  hatch  in  March  are 
already  sold — a  practical  tribute  to 
the  reputation  of  these  highest-quality 
youngsters. 

But  April  and  May  are  the  ideal 
months  for  sturdy  growth  with  plenty 
of  time  for  chicks  to  develop  into  pay¬ 
ing  Winter  layers.  Rosemont  Chicks 
started  then  will  please  you- — pay  you. 
If  you  want  such  chicks,  however,  it 
is  wise  to  order  soon. 

These  Distinctive  Chicks  are  hatched 
from  vigorous,  free-range,  qualified 
breeding  flocks,  headed  by  males  from 
America’s  foremost  strains,  every  flock 
scientifically  culled. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

This  unique,  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog  tells  you  all  about  Rosemont 
Distinctive  Chicks  and  how  they  are 
hatched.  Your  copy  is  free  on  request. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms 
and  Hatchery 

Drawer  4 

Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 
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Keep  able  hens  —  > 
profit  able  hens 

Our  Prices  are  Surprisingly  Low 


To  net  the  best-payins  strains— you  must  look 
for  the  best-laying  strains.  Fortunately,  the  best- 
laving  strains  have  proved  it  for  you  by  consistently 
winning  Official  Contests  since  contests  began. 

OFFICIAL  CONTEST  CHAMPIONS 

liiril  after  bird  ol  ours  —  pens — individuals  — 
took  top  prices  in  Official  Competitions  here  and 
abroad.  Champion  after  Champion,  record  upon 
record— a  list  of  winners  much  too  numerous  to 
men  tionhere. 

Begin  at  the  top  with 
Pedigreed  Protected  Chicks 

from  the  cream  of  our  flocks— our  All-Star  300-F.gg 
Matings.  Included  ill  these  are  full  daughters  of  :!<)«- 
egg  Keystone  Maid  and  304-egg  Lady  Victory.  Write 
for  special  circular  showing  unique  plan  guarantee¬ 
ing  safe  arrival  and  also  the  life  of  these  and  other 
Pedigreed  Protected  Chicks. 

HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS 
AND  BREEDING  STOCK 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  S.C.R.I.  Reds 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks 

Order  NOW  while  limited  , 
supply  lasts.  ACT  AT  ONCE  , 
while  there’s  time. 

Write  for  “The  Story  of  the 
300-Egx  Hen.”  Price  10c 
deducted  from  first  order. 

PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


irx  T  IT' I  TT'l 


BAB  Y  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  Free  range  Flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $13.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  13.00  “  100 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  “  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds..: .  16.00  “  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix .  10.00  “  100 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots,  100?;  Prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Address  J.  N.  NACE,  Richfield,  Pa.  Box  161 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas— Barred  Rocks 

Minorcas  lay  the  largest  hen’s  egg  known,  white  shelled 
and  lots  of  them.  Our  Minorcas  are  descended  from 
Madison  Square  Gulden  winners,  hens  weigh  7  and 
8  lbs.,  large,  long  bodied  type  with  beautiful  green 
sheer  plumage.  Minorcas  are  the  largest  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fowls  and  are  suited  for  backyard  or  farm  flock. 
They  make  excellent  capons.  Chicks  for  April,  $23.00 
a  hundred  ;  eggs,  $10.00  a  hundred. 

Barred  Rock  hatching  eggs  and  chicks,  from  large, 
healthy,  good  type,  free  range  stock.  Eggs,  $9.00  a 
hundred;  chicks  $20.00.  Address,  YAMA  FARMS, 
Poultry  Dept,  Nnpanocli,  N.  V.  E.  B.  Taylor,  Supt. 


*•*- 


PERSISTENT  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

PHI  I  8  weeks  old,  from  Trapnested  Breeders 

I  LLLL 1 3  with  a  Flock  Average  of  195  eggs, 
mated  to  Pure  Tanered  Cockerels,  pedigreed  from 
hens  with  records  of  280  to  302  eggs  each.  Strong, 
sturdy  birds  that  will  soon  pay  a  profit. 

mirKC  E l'om  Big,  White  Eggs  with  Persistent 
LDlvIVij  Laying  bred  in  them.  Produced  and 
Hatched  on  Our  Own  Farm.  A  hatch  each  week. 
Order  now.  Folder.  JAMES  G.  HUGH.  S  O.  3.  Vineland.  N.  J, 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS 

otic  each.  From  magnificent  old  Geese,  20  to  25  ll>s,  one 
a  Garden  winner.  MacPherson  Farm,  Millington,  N.  J. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Tom 


10  mos.  old,  $12. 

Mrs.H.  Meier, Coxsackie. N  Y. 


w 


ild  Turkeys,  Domesticated;  handsome;  closing  out; 
reasonable.  Mrs.  Jesse  C.  Lukeris  Oxford,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  from  the  world's  best  strain.  Breed, 
ersand  hatching  eggs.O.  E.  1'EaKSaI.L.S.  New  Berlin,  N.Y. 

SELECT  BROWN  CHINESE,  White  O.  &  Toulouse,  y.  &  old,  *3.60 
to  *5.50.  Muse.  Ducks& B. crosstrk’s.  E.  Eckert,  Now  Oitortf,  Pa. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

FARM  IMPROVEMENTS  ;  COTTON  AND  AUTOS 

IN  THE  SOUTH  ;  LIVE  STOCK  IN  FAVOR  ; 

FEED  PRICES  TEND  LOWER  ;  THE  TROU¬ 
BLE  IN  THE  WHEAT  COUNTRY. 

In  number  of  gas,  electric  light,  and 
water  system  per  thousand  farms,  New 
England  leads  according  to  the  last  cen¬ 
sus  report,  but  the  Middle  West  had  more 
farmers’  telephones  and  automobiles.  The 
census  was  taken  in  the  height  of  the 
wartime  boom  and  results  might  be  quite 
different  now,  but  very  likely  the  differ¬ 
ent  sections  would  compare  about  the 
same  as  then.  The  South  has  always 
lagged  somewhat  in  these  things,  but 
here  are  two  letters  from  southern  coun¬ 
try  bankers.  One  says  the  farmers  are 
going  too  strongly  for  cotton  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  ;  the  other  warns  farmers  that 
loans  for  purchase  of  autos  will  not  be 
encouraged. 

COTTON  OR  LIVE  STOCK 

If  all  the  cotton  that  is  talked  about 
now  is  actually  raised  and  sold  without 
breaking  the  market,  the  South  will  roll 
in  money,  but  there  are  “ifs.”  Many 
southern  farmers  consider  cotton  quite 
uncertain  and  are  shifting  partly  to  new 
lines,  especially  to  cattle  and  poultry. 
The  great  drawback  to  cattle  raising  is 
the  tick  which  causes  sickness.  Public 
dipping  vats  have  changed  the  situation. 
At  first  some  of  them  were  blown  up  by 
farmers  who  objected  to  the  compulsory 
dipping  law,  but  others  felt  the  conquest 
of  the  tick  meant  a  fine  new  opening  for 
southern  farmers,  and  so  it  is  turning 
out  that  farmers  who  have  some  doubt  of 
the  future  of  cotton  growing  until  the 
boll  weevil  is  under  better  control  are 
building  up  herds  as  a  second  string  to 
their  bow.  There  is  much  hilly  country 
and  much  swampy  land  that  will  support 
cattle  without  special  cost  nearly  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

POULTRY,  TOO 

With  poultry,  too,  it  would  be  nearly 
all  profit  with  a  flock  of  farm  size  except 
for  the  insect  pests.  A  f<’w  farmers  have 
proved  that  large  flocks  can  be  made  to 
pay  but  apparently  not  better  than  in 
the  North.  Climate  is  not  everything  in 
farming.  The  further  south  we  go  the 
more  pests  and  the  worse  they  are.  It 
lias  taken  over  a  hundred  years  for  our 
farmers  to  find  out  partly  what  to  raise 
and  where.  Then  every  little  while  some 
bug  or  disease  comes  along  and  makes 
them  change. 

Stock  feeders  should  take  note  of  the 
lower  prices  for  feeds.  Linseed  meal  has 
been  a  bargain  at  prices  well  below  cot¬ 
tonseed.  but  feeders  in  Europe  have  taken 
hold  lately  and  the  price  seems  to  be 
rising  in  response  to  exports.  Feed  has 
not  been  high  compared  to  some  other 
things.  Northern  butter  makers  would 
have  had  a  fair  Winter  season  except  for 
the  hay  shortage  and  that  was  partly  off¬ 
set  by  mild  weather.  Some  talk  is  heard 
of  substituting  beef  stock  in  place  of  milk 
and  butter  dairying  in  certain  sections  of 
the  Northeast  but  the  change  makes  a 
poor  showing  when  worked  out  into  fig¬ 
ures  of  probable  cost  and  returns. 

LOW  WHEAT  YIELD 

As  for  some  time  past,  there  is  more 
complaint  from  wheat  growers  than  from 
any  class  of  live  stock  farmers.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  the  trouble  in  the  wheat  country 
is  the  light  average  yield.  Whole  districts 
in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana  report  five 
to  11  bushels  per  acre  average,  with  hard¬ 
ly  a  district  as  high  as  15  bushels.  How 
could  a  farm  show  much  profit  on  such 
yields  even  if  sold  at  high  prices  per 
bushel?  Across  the  border,  Canadian 
wheat  yields  average  much  greater,  be¬ 
cause  the  soil  is  fresh  and  the  climate 
not  so  dry.  The  fact  is  a  great  deal  of 
western  land  has  been  planted  to  grain 
that  should  have  been  left  to  cattle,  sheep, 
and  trees.  Water  shortage  is  the  weak 
point.  A  rainfall  of  20  in.  is  too  light 
for  such  farming. 

THE  BOOM  IN  CABBAGE 

About  every  other  year  cabbage  goes 
out  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  This  year  some 
markets  reached  close  to  $100  per  ton 
for  awhile.  Not  many  growers  shared  the 
rise.  Most  farmers  who  raised  the  long- 
keeping  varieties  sold  the  crop  to  the 
storage  dealers.  There  is  too  much 
shrinkage  in  common  farm  storage  to 
allow  a  profit  at  average  Spring  prices 
in  producing  sections.  Often  onions  go 
skyrocketing  during  the  same  season  with 
cabbage,  but  so  far  the  onion  season  has 
disappointed  holders.  The  price  has 
gone  down  instead  of  rising.  Markets 
became  a  little  better  lately  but  not 
much  of  the  season  is  left.  G.  b.  f. 


Baby  Chicks 

Sturdy  and  healthy  chicks,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Minorcas,  etc.  Selected 
from  best  known  strains  of 
the  various  breeds. 

1 00%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Write  to-day  for  Catalog  and 
Price  List,  Dept.  E. 

Standard  Chick  Hatcheries 

(Incorporated) 

107-11 1  Central  Ave.  Newark,  N.  3. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

They  Come  Prepared 

to  live  and  thrive  viF°*  t,’nt  *s  Wacy  from  their  sturdy,  constitn- 

,  tion,illy -perfect  parentage,  plus  the  added  vitalizing  they  get 

from  our  experienced  hatching,  insures  a  start  that  will  carry  them  through  to  maturity. 

to  lay  and  pay  f?.1  t-il  Hjllpot  Record  Layers.  Whatever  the  breed. 

y  *****  its  representatives  in  our  splendid  breeding  flocks  have  had  first 

to  prove  their  possession  of  that  essenUuY.ability  to  lay.  Your  profits  are  based  solely  on  that. 

FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


Black  Leghorns 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns 

Black  Minorcas  or  Anconas 


25 

$4.50 

5.00 

6.75 


50 

$  8.50 
9.50 
12.75 


100 

$16.00 

18.00 

25.00 


500 

$  77.50 
87.50 
122.50 


1000 

$150,00 

170.00 


Remit  by  check,  money-order  or  registered  letter* 

We  cannot  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Send  today  for 'your  copy  of  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog, 
Quality  Clucks.  Shows  how  wo  ship  chicks  anywhere  within  1200 
miles  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  full  count ; 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

I Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


Rid  Your  Poultry  of  Worms ! 

TTNIFORM  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  is  the 
most  efficient  preparation  on  the  market  for  riddinu 
poultry  of  large  and  small  Round  Worms.  It  has  a 
uniform  nicotine  content  of  1 %%,  which  tests  have 
shown  to  be  most  effective.  Given  to  your  fowls  by 
the  flock-feeding  method,  it  will  treat  the  advanced 
cases  and  check  the  early  stages.  Each  bird  gets  an 
equal  dose.  This  preparation  is  highly  endorsed  by  experts  as  a  remedy 
for  Worms.  It  is  also  effective  in  ridding  poultry  of  lice  and  other  vermin. 

1 OO  Il>.  bag  $  4.00  F.  O.  B.  Lancaster 
2000  lbs.  $60.00  F .  O.  B.  Lancaster 

Send  money  with  order.  Complete  information  will  be  furnished  on  request.  No  obligation 

F.  &1.  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  R.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Ill 


Buy  Direct  from  the  Producer  and  be  sure  of  the  quality.  Personally  ho~ 

and  f  uM  of  V  IM^.yiGOR and* VITALITY  Insl/rea 

profit  as 


I  chicks  that  Inherit  that  superior  business  qiality'-egiT-'UWnK-ind  wilThlvi?  K?owJand‘msk2 
well  as  be  a  pleasure  for  their  owners  a  u  maKe 


Are  You  Getting  Your  Chicks  When  You  Want  Them*' 

Our  lar^o  batching:  plant,  said  to  be  the  finest  equipped  in  the  world  *convFni«nH»  i  i  .7 

Shenandoah  Valley  of  VirKima,  produces  60,000  chicks  weekly  and  makes'it  ooaalhU  to  Iff  ' 1  v,  n  -the 
customers  desire-.nd  at  the  right  price  '  We  prepay anTgnaranWiie  leMviL^nd’  - 
count  of  as  many  chicks  as  you  order.  Write  for  our  cate,rt"  _  77  <1R,,v,eiy  »n« 

k  desired,  and  be  sure  of  shipment  when  you  want  them 
|0J 


our 

full 


Write  for  our  catalog  and  prices,  statinsrthe  number  am'nd'nd 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Asa’n. 


Box  N  -331 


Immediate  Delivery 
_ At  These  Low  Prices 

Htte  a^ccpte,d^lt^t^^e^i'o^o<wirllr,Dru•eHll-’’,’'  Cl’icks  ‘coming  off  weekly-thousands  of  them.  Immediate  orders 


TOCKTON 


r*  ....  *  ■  *  *  -  *  ■  ^  1 1  linn  y  ,  IftJI 

will  bo  accepted  at  the  following  prices  : 

c  X-  .  V  r.  •-  -  ,  50  100 

5*«_CVVil,.te  Leghorns  $  9.50  $17.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  10.00  19.00 

Barred  Rocks  1 0.00  1 9.00 

Other  leading  breeds  priced  equally  low. 

Order  your  Chicks  at  once  direct  from  this  advertisement.  We  guarantee  the  aafe  arrival  of  full  count. 


500 

$80.00 

92.50 

92.50 


Catalog  free.  Write  for  it. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

BOX  Y  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


CHICKS 


babycliicks 


DAYS  TR 

EXPRESS  PREPAID 

Investigate  before  you  buy.  Incubator  made 
of  Redwood  covered  with  galvanized  iron.  Double 
walls  with  air  space  between.  Every  joint  lapped 
with  galvanized  iron.  Strongest  and  most  durable 

incubator  that  can 
be  made.  Deep  chick 
nursery,  self  regulat¬ 
ing.  Hot  water  heat. 
Copper  Tanks,  in 
both  Incubators  and 
brooders. 


EXPRESS 

PREPAID 

East  of  Rockies 


IF  NOT 
SATISFIED 


MoneijBack 


1 40  Egg  Incubator  with  Brooder_$19.75 
260  Egg  Incubator  alone  .  .  .  23.50 
260  Egg  Incubator  with  Brooder  32.90 

You  can  use  the  machine  for  30  daya  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  we  will  refund  your  money  and  pay  return 
freight  charges.  Both  machines  shipped  complete 
with  all  fixtures.  Set  up  ready  to  use.  Write  for 
catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO.  Beg,  Racine, Wis. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Winners  at  Trenton  Winter  Poultry  Show.  Largest  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Black  Giants  ever  staged  in  America,  winning 
first,  second  and  fourth  anil  a  number  of  other  specials. 
Also  best  male  in  show.  Pricelist  mailed  on  request  for 
eggs  and  day-old  chick.. 

ARTHUR  £.  RERRINE  Lock  Box  No.  2  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

Slinmp  W  ^  P.hirlfp  Produced  from  my  own  flock. 
OUflllSc  if.  0.  UI1ICK3  $15  per  100,  parcel  post  paid. 

Sunrise  Poultry  Farm  -  Henderson,  Maryland 


Rnkv  pkLLc  Semi-certified.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
9dUy  UillIUKa  and  selected  stock, 

Frank  F.  HALL  .  Le«oy,  N.  Y. 

SC.  ANCONAS.  30  hens,  pullets,  *2-*3  each.  Sliep- 
•  pard  and  laying  strains,  u.  SIMMS,  Box  T,  Lake,  N.  r. 


Peppy  and  Strong 
are  hatched  in  our 
Petaluma  Electric  and 
Hot  Water  Incubators; 
raised  easier  because  healthier  and  hardier;  big¬ 
ger  hatches  from  Petalumas  than  any  other 
make.  Petaluma  Electric  and  Hot  Water 
Brooders  are  world  beaters  for  raising  chicks; 
chicks  grow  faster,  stronger,  become  more  vigor¬ 
ous  and  gather  pep.  Coupon  brings  new  booklet! 


Petaluma  Electric  Incubator  Co. 

Petaluma,  California  (5607) 
Please  send  your  new  bookeet. 

Name  , 

Address 


b  CHICKEN  LETTUCE 


Best  green  food  for  poultry.  Will  grow  any 
where.  Sends  up  stout  stalk  3  feet  high, 
loaded  with  tender  leaves.  Yield  extremely 
heavy.  Small  space  will  furnish  green  food 
for  big  flock.  Three  big  packages  of 
Chicken  Lettuce  seed  and  six  months’ 
subscription  to  Poultry  Success  only50c. 

Poultry  Success,  Box  B,  Springfield,  Ohio 

1 50,000  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  CHICKS 

for  1924  at  living  prices.  Leghorns,  I4c  each;  Rocks, 
loc  each;  Reds,  18c  each;  Minorcas,  16c  each; 
Broilers,  tic  and  13c  each,  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Bank  reference.  Free  catalogue 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Richfield,  Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  J  l"dJrtS,,.sM 

State  tested,  vigorous  chicks  ;  priced  according  to  mat- 
„  imw.  Also  eggs  of  both  matings.  Circular. 

OLD  PICKARD  FARM  Box  28  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

rtltrlfr  0.  Buff,  White  and  B.  Leghorns.  Barred 
vlllvIVw  AVhite  Hocks,  Reds  and  Mixed,  of  healthy, 

free  range  stock.  Guaranteed  safe  delivery. 

Circular  free.  Jacob  Nlemond,  McAllstervillo,  Pa.  Boi  ? 


Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Toms.  June  hatched.  *10  each 
“  John  T-  Eagan  .  Lebanon.  New  Yorl 
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The  Famous  Picturesque  Chicks 

My  farm  being  one  of  the  oldest  poultry  farms  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  gives  the  public  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  baby  chicks  that  are  from  breeding  flocks,  that  have  taken  professional  men  years  in 
producing,  both  for  egg  production  and  exhibition  purposes.  I  have  a  number  of  Jersey  Black -Wants, 
that  have  been  culled  by  men  from  our  New  Jersey  Experimental  Station  for  certification,  lhis  gives 
you  an  opportunity  to  secure  either  eggs  or  chicks  from  the  best  J.  B.  Giants  to  be  had.  VVe  are  equally 
as  careful  in  culling  our  flocks  from  ail  breeds  as  we  are  with  our  J.  B.  Giants. 

PRICES  OF  CHICKS 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 

25  chicks . SG  00 


Approved  J.  B 

25  chicks . 

50  *•  . 

100  "  . . 

Eggs  $7  per  15. 


Giants 

. $13  50 

.  26  00 

.  50.00 


Utility  J.  B.  Giants 

25  chicks . $11  00 

50  “  .  22.00 

100  “  .  40.00 

Eggs  $4  per  15. 


50  “  .  10  50 

100  “  .  20.00 

500  “  .  95  00 

1000  “  175,00 

White  Wyandottes 

25  chicks . $  7.00 

50  “  .  ...  12.50 

100  “  24.00 

508  “  115.00 

1000  “  .  220  00 


$ 


White  Leghorns 

25  chicks . 

50  “  . 

100  “  . 

500  “  . 

1000  11  . 

Mixed  and  Assorted 

25  chicks . $  4.00 

56  *•  . . .  8  00 

100  “  . .  15  00 


5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

160.00 


We  guarantee  100#  live  arrival  and  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Send  for  mating  list,  etc. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71-B,  TRENTON  JUNCTION,  N.  J. 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we 
will  prove  to  vou  IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD 
BE  HATCHING  THEM. 


FLVCK8  PURE  liRF.D  :-s  CULLER  BY  EXPERTS 
FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have 
pleased  thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE 
BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS  1 00%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Prepaid  Prices  on  25  50  100  500 

White,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns  .  .  $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $62.00 
Brd.,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Auconas,  S.  C.  and 

R.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas.Wh.  Wyandottes  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

Sil.  Lac. Wyandottes,  Ruff  and  Wh.  Orpingtons, 

Blk.  Langshans  and  Light  Brahmas  .  .  .  4.50  8.75  17.00  83.00 

All  Varieties,  $11.00  per  100. 

We  hatch  40  Breeds  from  Heavy  Laying,  Culled  Flocks.  Bank  Reference.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Circular  Free.  Wo  have  been  18  years  in  the  business. 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  KENTON,  OHIO 


BREEDERS-CHICKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas.  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Bo*  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


FROM 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Ferris  Leghorns,  13c 
Barred  Rocks,  14c 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


(ERTIFIEDCHICKS 


L  the  four  leading  varieties,  Hollywood 
nd  Barron  Strain  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  S. 

Br.  Leghorns,  Sheppards  Strain  S.  C.  An- 
,nas  and  Parks’  Strain  Barred  Bocks.  All 
;rong.  sturdy,  snperhatched  clucks  from' 
lilU  fed  flocks  certified  by  the  Michigan 
»by  Chick  Assn,  ns  to  their  purity  of  breed, 

3Rkh.  feeding,  etc.  100  per  cent  live  de  ivery 
uaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Large  Catalog  Free. 

OWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  V.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  190#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
i.ouim.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 

;alen  farms.  Box  ioo, clyde,  new  york 


circular 


SCHWEGLER’S 

“TH  0  R-O-B  RE  D” 

baby  chicks 

“Live  and  Lay” 

White,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  12o  and  up.  Order  now  for  March, 
April  and  Mav  delivery.  97%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  Free  baby  chick  book, 
soil WKGLEH, 207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

#  9 

_ _ _ _ _ 1  per  100 

and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Hogan  tested. 
White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100— $12; 
500— $55  Black  Minorca®,  Anconas,  100— $14; 
600— *65.  Bai  led  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
100-$15;  600— $70.  Reds.  100— $16.  500— $75. 
xed  chicks,  100— $9;  600— $45.  Guarantee  100#  deliv- 
ed  to  your  door.  Free  Catalog-  Ref:  Ickesburg  State 
,nk.  Johnson's  Hatchery,  Box  40.  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


F.  A. 


BETTER  BABY  CHIC  K  S 

From  the  best  of  free-range  purebred  stock'.  Rigidly 
culled  by  experts  for  heavy  production  and  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance.  Eight  leading  varieties,  Catalog  free.  ULSTER 

POULTRY  FARMS.  Bo*  G.  Willkill,  N.  Y.  Member  International 
Baby  Chick  Association. 

Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  DARRED  ROCKS  lAfHlTE  ROCKS 

bred  Drown  leghorns  *”  kite  leghorns 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  Box  R 


j  B  |  | £  C  s-  C.  W.  Leghorns 

II  I  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

of  real  quality  from  prolific  stock.  Breeders  of  poul¬ 
try  over  fifteen  years.  Free  circular. 
MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM  Stockton,  N.  J. 


y i  u  I  r*  | f  C  S.  C.  W.  L  o  g  h  o  r  n  s,  1  3c; 

^ _ X  PI  I  U  IV  O  Mixed,  1  Oc.  Special  prices 

on  500 and  1,000  lots.  100#  guaranteed.  All  free-range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.FRYMOYER,  Meilistervllle,  I'x. 


CHICKS  From  Our  Own  Breeders 

Single  Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Reds  and 
Aneenas.  Pure  bred,  strong,  vigorous  stock  that  will 
live  and  grow.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  Sodus.  N.  Y. 


'HICKS  **  Varieties.  Reds,  14c  ;  White  Roeks^lSc 


.  9o. 


A  it  I  lCtlC!'.  iVCUO,  7  .  _ 

White  and  Brown  Leghorn  a,  lie:  Broil- 
Free  circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington.  Ohio 


IiORD  FAI1M8 
JS.  C.  X7K7". 

LEGHORNS 

Quality  chicks  cost  a  little  more  than  the  run 
of  common  hatchery  chickB,  but  they  are  the 
cheapest  chicks  on  the  market  today.  It’s 
what  they  do  for  you  next  season  that  counts, 
not  what  the  chicks  cost  you  now.  BE  WISE 
and  invest  rightly  NO  W 'for  big  yields  of  high 
priced  eggs  NEXT  WINTER. 

PRICES  FOR  1 924 

Our  Famous  Grade  A  Chicks,  if  shipped 
before  May  ISth,  will  cost  you: 

For  25-49  Chicks . 30c 

For  50-99  Chicks . 29c 

For  100-499  Chicks .  28c 

For  500-999  Chicks . 27r/4c 

For  1000  Chicks  or  More . 27c 

Grade  B  Chicks  are  3c  cheaper,  each. 
Send  for  Our  80-Page  Catalog. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN,  MASS. 


\i/nOD'tfARD  Quality  F'rsl 
yY°  FARMS  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  and  do  lay.  That's 
what,  our  customers  say  as  they  order  again. 
We  know  you,  too,  will  like  our  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 

Send  for  our  circular  and  prices 
WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Production  -  Bred  Chicks  -  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  of  our  (A.  A.  Matings)  and  (Cor¬ 
nell  Certified  Matings)  are  the  combination  of  the 
best  blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  Buy  quality  from 
breeders  of  free-rauge  stock.  Eight  weeks  old  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels  for  May  1st  delivery.  Order  now 
and  avoid  rush.  Catalog  on  request.  Member  of  N. 
Y .  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 

W.W.  Hawley,  Jr.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  B«x  22 


CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

N0NE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  332- H  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio 


Connecticut  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Quality  high.  Prices  reasonable.  “  Our  honesty  is  your 
protection.”  Free  circular.  Hall  Brothers,  Box  R, Wallingford.  Conn 


CU  I  JLf  Q  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

I  I  I  25c  Each.  270-300-e g g 

males  head  our  breeding  pens.  Book  orders  now. 

GROVE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  Clayton,  N.  J. 


pLJ-h-  from  Heavy-Laying  Flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  15c; 
UllICKS  Mixed,  1  Oc.  100#  guarantee.  Pamphlet.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  R.  J.  Ehrisman  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


Hummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks  If  ,0edteBr  T t8e 

priced.  HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


n„L..  pL|- 1,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns  hatched 
Dally  VxMluKS  from  own  Vermont  Certified  Stock.  Ca¬ 
pacity  limited.  Order  early.  Prices  for  March,  April  and 
May,  26  to  99— 30c  each.  100  to  499— 28c  each.  500  to  1,000 
or  more— 26c  each.  Eggs  at  U  above  prices.  Grade  B 
Chix  hatched  from  pullets  eggs,  20e  each. 

THE  MAPLES  T.  R.  Thomas  Bristol,  Vermont 


Barron  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  Larne,  long,  deep  bodied  birds,  and  the  most 
persistent  layers,  direct  from  Imported  Stock.  Catalogue. 

Kuhn’s  Leghorn  Farm  -  Sycamore,  Ohio 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoftice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  February  20,  1924. 

Week  Total 

BARKED  ROCKS 


Purdue  University.  Ind .  35  560 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  26  427 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  35  531 

Lewis  Farms,  RI .  19  311 

Jules  F.  Fraticais,  L.  1 .  22  279 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn. .. .  .  20  450 

Wob  rn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  21  314 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  29  448 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn .  40  492 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  16  439 

E,  C.  Foreman,  Mich .  31  309 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn .  18  355 

J.  V.  Sheap,  Mich .  36  230 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  19  338 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine .  35  450 

Storrs  Exp.  Station.  Conn .  10  192 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  . .  30  332 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y .  24  263 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Monstone'Farm,  Mass .  23  273 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo .  48  583 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  13  417 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  30  397 

Chas.  E,  Butler,  Conn .  21  354 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  45  333 

Harold  F.  Haruer.  Mass .  39  488 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J .  32  258 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo .  40  656 

Obed  G.  Knight,  K.  1 .  33  448 

F.  L.  Wei  land,  Ky . .  32  394 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  .  27  586 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt .  30  385 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn .  19  445 

Wood  bridge  Orchards,  Conn .  27  395 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn .  49  452 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  31  573 

H.  V.  Bierly,  Pa .  31  496 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunny  fields  Farm,  Conn .  10  449 

H.  P.  Denting,  Conn .  23  202 

Scott’s  Red  Farm,  11 .  23  272 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn .  17  134 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn .  36  368 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  27  639 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  .  33  479 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  39  562 

John  Z.  Labelle.  Conn .  28  495 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  35  247 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  23  300 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  28  406 

Jai.  E.  Ewing,  Vt .  13  320 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn....  15  279 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass .  51  784 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass .  29  348 

Pmecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  21  540 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn .  30  301 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass .  14  316 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  17  312 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H  .  45  461 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass .  ..  40  497 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J .  29  565 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  31  366 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Boy  H.  Waite,  Md .  26  634 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  *  482 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  32  717 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  .  17  513 

Leo  A.  Grouteu,  Conn .  21  618 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  .  22  597 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  32  705 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  22  538 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  36  385 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  34  559 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  12  419 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . "....  24  434 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  10  3v5 

Hanson’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ore .  19  625 

C.  G.  lieame,  Pa .  34  470 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 .  30  494 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt .  35  593 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  41  501 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass .  15  581 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  41  800 

St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm,  Mo .  41  655 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  23  394 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  53  721 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. . ..  8  365 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  19  347 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  26  627 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  24  431 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  30  449 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  6  545 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  28  606 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  15  475 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  10  601 

Feathevland  Farm,  Pa .  28  364 

M.  J.  Quackenbnsh,  N.  J .  25  339 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass .  21  331 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  24  627 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  9  382 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y .  32  575 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt .  8  363 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  36  516 

Total .  2671  44978 


Canker 

We  have  a  pen  of  yearling  hens  show¬ 
ing  yellow  and  white  spots  in  mouth  and 
throat,  probably  canker.  Will  M.  B.  D. 
please  give  cause  generally,  and  treat¬ 
ment?  Some  die;  combs  turn  black, 
dries  up  and  hen  apparently  starves  to 
death  in  a  few  days.  e.  a.j. 

Gordonsville,  Va. 

Yes,  canker.  Paint  the  growth  with 
some  fairly  strong  germicide,  probably 
tincture  of  iodine  is  as  good  as  anything, 
and  then  take  the  same  precautions 
against  spread  of  the  disorder  that  you 
would  in  roup,  for,  if  not  roup,  this  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  closely  allied  dis¬ 
orders  that  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  it.  If  these  cankers  become  at¬ 
tached  at  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe, 
the  bird  may  suffocate.  In  case  of  one 
gasping  for  air,  open  the  mouth  and  re¬ 
move  the  fungoid  growth  with  a  sliver  of 
wood  or  anything  else  by  which  you  can 
J  reach  it,  then  paint,  M.  B,  D, 


Jim  Rohan’s  Latest  Bulletin 

For  smaller  capacity  get  my  80-egg  Champion  Belle 
City  Incubator  for  $9.95;  my  80-chick  Hot  Voter 
Belle  City  Brooder  for  $4.95.  or  both  ordered  together 

for  only  $  12.95-Express  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies. 


13- 

140  Egg 


95 


$1  ^95  Champion  $^i 

Belle  City  uY 
Incubator  *io  Egg 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank.  Double 
Walls,  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated. 

$6.95  buyB  140-Chlck;  $9.9S  230-Chick 
Hot-  Water  Brooder.  Save  $».95,Order  Both 

140  Sizt  Incubator  and  Brooder  $18.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Broadar  $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

— — ' — a  East  of  Rockieaend  Allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Cano¬ 
py  Brooders  come  with  catalog. 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
in  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 
for  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts.” 
It  tells  everythin*.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Bella  jCity  Incubator  Co.  Box;«8  Racine, Wis. 


I 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  or  Soft  Coal 
HEATERS  in  four  sires  for 
HOVERS  42,  52  and  60  in. 

With  MARVELS  you  cao  have 
broilers  in  six  weeks. 

Blue  Flame 

OIL  BURNERS 

Five  sizes,  for  smallest 
flock  up  to  1200  chicks 
Some  territory  open. 

Write  for  illustrated 
folder. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St,  Phila. 


PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively 

Strong,  husky,  day-old  chicks  from  heavy 
laying  free-range  stock,  kept  for  results. 
Chicks  when  you  want  them  and  sure  to  please. 
Safe  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

Write  for  particulara 

PEEP-O-DAY  FARM,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


“For  the  Poultry  man  who  demands  something  better” 

Wene-Ells  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  Catalog  ud  Price  List 

WENE-ELLS  FARMS 

Desk  B.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chlok  Ajs’q. 


Cloverdale  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  American  foundation,  bred  up  to 
the  ideal  production-bred  Leghorn.  We  were  among 
the  first  to  trap-nest  and  believe  we  offer  you  as 
good  foundation  stock  as  money  can  buy.  Only 
trap-nests  used,  No  farming  out  done.  Inspection 
invited.  Send  for  catalogue.  Cloverdale  Poultry 
Farm  F,  J.  De  HART,  Prop,  8.  0. 1  Cortland.  NY. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Barron  Strain  BABY  CHICKS 

Grade  A  and  Certified.  Delivery  any  week  till  May  12th, 
at  SZO.OO  and  $36.00  per  109.  All  males  certified. 
No  eggs  bought  for  hatching.  Circular. 

Arthur  H.  Penny— MATTITUCK,  L.  I,  N.  Y.-Lovell  Gordon 


Weeks  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  EGGS 

l  ight  and  Ten-Week  Old  PULLETS 
Circular  on  Request 

OAKWOOD  FARMS,  W.  C.  WEEKS.  Morristown,  IV.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS, 

from  breeders  2  to  4 
years  old,  sired  by  Hol¬ 
lywood  male  s.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 
HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  Vineland,  N.  J. 


TRAPNESTED 

Bred  to  lay  and 
pay  stock.  We 
don’t  buy 
hatching  eggs. 
Produce  them  all  on  our  own  farms.  Write  for  prices. 
NESCOPECK  POULTRY  FARMS  Bo*  R  Nescopeck,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


BARRON  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Free  range  yearling  breeders  used.  Custom  Hatch¬ 
ing,  S3  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  $20  per  hundred. 
SUNSET  FARM 

J.  J.  REILLY,  Supt.  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


DEERFIELD  PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorn — under  supervision  Cornell 
Poultry  Project. 

DEERFIELD  FARMS  Deer  Park,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


BABYCHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S-  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WELL  WARD  LEGHORNS 
FOR  EGGS 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

WELLWARD  FARM  East  Setauket,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


ROTTCHER’S  laying  leghorns 

IZVI  IVIIfc.ll  VBAB,  CHICKS  from  stock, 
of  demonstrated  high  production.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  official  records  of  their  performances  in 
Kgg  Laying  Contests,  j.  w.  BOTTCHER.  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


EGGS 

CHICKS 


Barron  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn*. 

Bred  for  business.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Big,  husky 
chicks.  Hatches  weekly.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  to-day. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  K  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Chicks  and  Eggs 


from  Tailored  Strain  White  Leghorn* 

V.  V,  Veaeh  liew  Castle,  Pa 
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A  Discussion  of  Freestone  Pium 
Varieties 

Will  you  let  me  have  the  names  of 
freestone  plum  trees?  I  would  like  to 
plant  some  this  Spring.  V.  S. 

O  rad  ell,  N.  J. 

A  discussion  of  freestone  plums  must 
fail  to  include  a  great  many  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality  plums  known,  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  Japanese  and  American 
varieties,  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
clingstones.  Of  the  Damson  plums  there 
are  perhaps  two  that  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  :  Arctic  and  French.  The  former 
is  one  of  the  hardier  sorts,  vigorous, 
productive,  and  with  fruit  of  good  size 
and  quality.  The  latter  is  variable  in  its 
clinging  tendency,  sometimes  being  almost 
entirely  free  and  at  others  quite  adherent, 
but  it  has  more  than  average  size  and 
good  quality  to  recommend  it |  Among 
the  small  Mirabelle  plums,  noted  for  their 
exceptionally  high  quality,  is  Drap  d’Or, 
a  perfect  freestone,  golden  yellow,  firm, 
sweet,  and  a  delicious  little  fruit.  The 
fruits  run  as  small  as  or  smaller  than  the 
Damsons  in  size. 

Coming  now  to  the  standard  varieties 
of  European  plums,  the  ones  most  com¬ 
monly  grown  in  America.  Agen  or 
French .  Prune  is  first  to  he  considered. 
It  is  a  dark  red  or  violet-purple  in  color, 
a  trifle  small,  sweet,  rich,  of  high  quality, 
much  grown  for  curing  into  prunes,  and 
desirable  for  both  home  and  commercial 
plantings.  The  trees  are  regular  and  full 
bearers,  and  were  it  not  that  the  fruit 
runs  a  little  small,  they  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  more  widely  planted.  Next  in  order 
is  Arch  Duke,  one  of  the  leading  market 
plums.  It  has  size,  dark  purple  color,  and 
firmness  to  recommend  it,  though  the 
quality  is  no  more  than  average.  The 
trees  are  thrifty  and  very  productive. 

Bradshaw7  is  another  variety  that  is 
widely  grovTn  as  a  commercial  sort.  The 
fruit  is  dark  reddish-purple  in  color  and 
of  fair  size,  though  subject  to  brown-rot 
and  not  of  high  quality.  On  the  other 
hand  the  trees  are  very  productive  and 
are  somew7hat  resistant  to  San  Jose  scale. 
German  Prune  is  characterized  by  a 
strong,  vigorous  tree  that  adapts  itself  to 
a  diversity  of  conditions,  perhaps  the 
reason  that  the  variety  is  so  uniformly 
popular.  The  fruits  are  not  large  and 
are  of  not  much  more  than  average  qual¬ 
ity,  yet  they  are  excellent  for  culinary 
purposes  and  dry  into  meaty,  freestone 
prunes.  Goliath  is  another  dark  purple 
plum  of  good  size  and  appearance  and 
firm  flesh,  wTell  suited  to  a  market  variety. 
The  quality,  however,  is  variable,  and  it 
is  therefore  not  as  extensively  grown  as 
it  otherwise  might  be. 

The  common  Italian  Prune  or  Fellen- 
berg  is  also  a  freestone  plum.  It  is  in 
some  respects  the  opposite  of  the  German 
Prune,  the  fruit  being  characterized  by 
high  quality,  desirable  either  for  curing, 
for  eating  out  of  hand,  or  for  culinary 
purposes,  but  the  tree  is  particular  as  to 
both  soil  and  climate  and  is  often  a  shy 
bearer.  Nevertheless  it  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  plums  in  America.  Lombard,  on 
the  other  hand,  owres  a  good  share  of  its 
popularity  to  the  fact  that  it  adapts  it¬ 
self  to  a  wide  diversity  of  soil  types  and 
a  wide  range  of  temperature.  Moreover, 
it  is  resistant  to  insect  and  disease 
troubles  and  is  a  vigorous,  hardy,  pro¬ 
ductive  sort.  The  fruit  is  good  enough 
for  culinary  purposes  but  fails  completely 
for  dessert  use.  It  is  purplish-red  in 
color.  Middleburg  is  a  purplish-red  plum, 
not  overly  attractive,  but  high  in  quality 
and  very  late  in  season — -extending  the 
plum  season  until  frost,  and  desirable 
therefore  for  both  home  and  commercial 
plantings. 

A  plum  of  great  merit  and  relatively 
new  is  Pacific.  It  is  deep  purple  in  color, 
large  in  size,  of  good  quality,  and  useful 
for  either  culinary  or  dessert  purposes. 
The  trees  are  vigorous,  healthy,  and 
productive.  Yellow  Egg  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  yellow  egg-shaped  plum  of 
good  size.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
but  not  fit  for  eating  out  of  hand.  The 
trees  are  large,  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
productive,  so  that  the  variety  is  w7ell 
worth  growing  where  a  plum  of  this  type 
is  desired. 


Yet  of  all  plums  grow'n  in  America, 
perhaps  those  belonging  to  the  Reine 
Claude  group  are  the  most  popular. 
R'eine  Claude,  or  Green  Gage  as  it  is 
often  called,  is  unsurpassed  in  quality. 
It  has  richness,  juiciness,  fineness  of  tex¬ 
ture,  and  aroma  to  commend  it  but  lacks 
somewhat  in  appearance.  When  well- 
grown,  however,  the  fruit  is  a  handsome 
yellow.  One  of  its  faults  is  its  tendency 
to  crack  during  wet  weather,  and  per¬ 
haps  since  it  is  not  a  perfect  freestone  it 
should  not  be  included  here.  The  tree  is 
not  a  strong  grower,  yet  it  produces  heavy 
crops  annually.  In  this  same  class  are 
to  be  included  Hulings,  General  Hand, 
Bavay  Green  Gage.  Jefferson,  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  former  is  high  in  quality 
with  a  peculiar  sprightliness  v7hich  is 
pleasing  to  some.  General  Hand  is  the 
largest  of  the  Reine  Claude  group,  but 
the  trees  are  uncertain  bearers.  Bavay 


Orange  Trees  Under  Glass 

There  are  a  few  orange  trees  in  my 
charge  which  had  some  oranges  last  year, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Now  they 
ar  elosing  leaves  and  new  growth  getting 
on ;  evidently  will  bloom.  Will  ybu  ad¬ 
vise  me  what  temperature  they  need  at 
night  and  what  spraying  materials  to  use 
in  order  to  preserve  blossoms  and  have 
the  trees  bear?  I  have  considerable 
trouble  to  control  scale.  I  use  kerosene 
emulsion  and  water  spray,  but  not  with 
good  success.  a.  a. 

Windsor,  Conn. 

The  chief  trouble  in  growing  the  orange 
as  a  window  plant  or  in  a  greenhouse  is 
a  tendency  to  have  it  growing  the  entire 
year,  and  to  keep  it  too  wet  at  the  roots. 
After  the  fruiting  season,  in  late  Au¬ 
tumn  or  early  Winter,  the  plant  should 
be  allowed  to- rest  for  a  time,  so  as  ro 
harden  the  wood  before  the  next  blooming 
season.  It  may  then  be  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  40  to  50  degrees,  and  fairly 
dry  at  the  roots.  Water  should,  not  be 
withheld  entirely,  as  it  is  not  desirable  iO 
cause  it  to  drop  its  leaves.  After  one  or 
two  months  of  partial  rest,  the  plant  may 
be  brought  into  a  sunny  place,  with  a 


chard,  or  would  it  bring  results  by  seed¬ 
ing  down  arid  just  grubbing  around  the 
young  trees  for  a  distance  of  3,  or  4  ft. 
oi\f  from  the  trunks  until  July  4,  and 
letting  the  remainder  of  grass  grow,  as 
there  would  be'  no  way  of  getting  it 
mowed?  Would  plowing  five  or  six  fur¬ 
rows  each  side  of  trees  with  a  small  trac¬ 
tor  do  the  work?  My  soil  is  a  gravelly 
loam  and  cobbly.  I  am  planning  on 
working  out  until  orchards  start  to  bring 
in  returns.  E.  D. 

Hudson  Valley. 

This  is  one  outcome  of  farm  labor  con¬ 
ditions  since  the,  war.  A  surprising  num¬ 
ber  of  men  with  small  farms  are  planning 
just  this  thing.  They  will  plant  orchards, 
and  while  the  trees  are  coming  on,  join 
forces  "With  some  neighbor,  either  as'  share 
partner  or  laborer.  Then,  when  a  fruit 
crop  comes  they  can  go  back  to  their 
farm,  That  , is  one  form  of  readjustment. 
One  trouble  is  that  it  may  overdo  the 
fruit  business  when  all  these  orchards 
come  in- bearing.  We  have  had  fair  suc¬ 
cess  with  the,  mulch  system.  The  grass 
is  cut  and  left  on  the  ground.  Two  or 
three  furrows  can  be  planted  on  each  side 
of  the  tree-rows  or  a  space  around  each 


This  picture  of  children  sampling  quality  of  first  run  of  maple  sap  is  sent  us  by  O.  II.  Jackson  of  Vermont 


Green  Gage  is  not  quite  so  high  in  quality 
as  Reine  Claude,  but  the  tree  is  better, 
while  Jefferson  lacks  hardiness  of  tree  and 
is  exacting  in  soil  requirements,  yet  is  of 
such  distinct  merit  as  a  dessert  fruit  that 
it  should  not  be  omitted  from  the  home 
orchard.  Washington  is  of  much  the 
same  type  as  Jefferson,  with  high  quality 
in  fruit  to  recommend  it,  but  with  the 
drawback  of  a  tree  that  is  particular  of 
its  environment.  The  fruits  are  large, 
shapely,  and  very  attractive,  though 
somewhat  subject  to  attacks  of  brown 
rot.  The  tree,  moreover,  though  vigorous 
and  strong  grow’ing  when  properly  suited, 
is  late  in  coming  into  bearing. 

II.  B.  TUKEY. 


Homemade  Lime-sulphur 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station 
gives  the  following  method  for  preparing 
homemade  concentrated  lime-sulphur.  As 
the  scale  is  “coming  back”  there  will  be 
a  renewed  demand  for  biting  sprays  : 

“Homemade  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
is  prepared  by  mixing  40  lbs.  of  lime  in  a 
container  with  a  little  water  to  start  the 
lime  to  slake.  After  lime  is  moistened  in 
this  way,  the  entire  amount  of  water,  50 
gallons,  is  added.  When  the  lime  is  about 
two-thirds  slaked,  80  lbs.  of  high-grade 
sulphur  are  added  and  the  mixture  cooked 
for  45  minutes  after  the  boiling  point  is 
reached.  Water  to  take  the  place  of  that 
lost  in  the  cooking  is  added  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  brought  back  up  to  the  50-gallon 
mark.  The  mixture  is  stored  in  air-tight 
containers  until  needed.  This  concen¬ 
trated  solution  is  then  diluted  at  the  rate 
of  1  part  to  8  parts  of  water  for  use  as 
a  delayed  dormant  spray.” 


slightly  higher  temperature,  and  given 
water  and  liquid  manure.  It  should 
bloom  in  Summer.  It  will  do  best  if  the 
roots  are  somewhat  confined.  When  an 
orange  tree  becomes  5  or  6  ft.  high,  it 
does  not  need  a  container  larger  than  a 
small  tub  or  half  barrel,  and  will  not  need 
repotting  for  several  years.  Some  of  the 
top  soil  may  be  removed  from  time  to 
time  and  fresh  soil  added,  and  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  may  be  given.  The  temperature 
congenial  to  the  orange  is  relatively  low; 
that  is,  about  the  same  as  for  carnations 
and  Chrysanthemums. 

Oranges  indoors  are  often  troubled  by 
scale  and  mealy  bug.  Kerosene  emulsion 
is  good,  also  whale  oil  soap  solution  ;  14/2 
oz.  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Sponging 
will  probably  give  better  results  than 
spraying ;  go  over  the  infested  foliage 
with  a  bit  of  sponge  tied  to  a  stick,  dip¬ 
ping  it  in  the  soap  solution.  It  is  slow 
and  tiresome  work,  but  is  often  necessary 
with  palms,  oranges  and  similar  orna¬ 
mentals  in  a  conservatory.  You  can  dis¬ 
lodge  the  most  obstinate  old  scale  with 
the  sponge,  while  the  hard-shelled  adult 
is  impervious  to  most  sprays. 


tree  can  be  broken  up  with  hoe  or  spade 
On  strong  soil  this  plan  has  given  u, 
good  growth  and  healthy  trees.  On  lightei 
soils  we  try  and  plow  every  three  years — 
usually  in  the  Fall.  In  the  Spring  the 
soil  is  well  worked  up  with  spring-tooth 
or  disk  and  seed  to  oats  and  Alsike 
clover.  The  oats  are  cut  when  in  head, 
and  either  left  on  the  ground  or  hauled 
out  as  fodder.  Then  the  orchard  stands 
for  two  years  more  in  clover,  which  is 
cut  and  left  on  the  ground.  This  plan 
saves  work  and  has  proved  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  One  of  the  lighter  tractors  could 
be  used  to  plow  alongside  the  trees;  but 
it  will  be  a"  mistake  to  let  the  grass  grow 
without  cutting,  at  least  once.  Twice 
would  be  better.  In  some  cases  we  think 
the  small  tractors  are  used  as  a  mowing 
machine.  We  doubt  if  a  large  tractor 
would  pay  in  such  an  orchard  under  the 
circumstances. 


Waiting  for  the  Orchard 

Having  given  up  my  dairy  I  am  con¬ 
templating  setting  my  best  land  to  an 
apple  orchard  of  about  12  acres,  with 
apples  for  fillers,  and  then  going  out  to 
work  for  a  neighbor,  the  trees  to  be  given 
attention,  such  as  they  need  for  pruning 
and  spraying.  I  want  to  dispose  of  my 
team,  as  they  would  cost  more  for  feed 
and  care  than  they  would  return  in  work. 
My  present  orchard  has  been  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  each  year  up  to  July  1,  then  seeded 
to  a  corn  crop,  and  would  like  to  give  the 
future  planting  the  same  care.  Would 
it  be  practicable  to  purchase  a  tractor  for 
plowing  and  cultivating  the  young  or- 


Harvesting  Small  Fruits  on  Shares 

A  surprising  number  of  questions  liki 
the  following  have  been  presented  to  u- 
this  year.  Farmers  have  grown  severa! 
acres  of  small  fruits  like  strawberries 
raspberries  or  blackberries.  This  wil 
be  the  year  of  fruiting,  but  for  sorm 
reason  the  planter  is  unable  to  bandit 
and  sell  the  crop.  A  neighbor  offers  tc 
pick  and  handle  this  crop  on  shares.  The 
question  is  what  part  of  the  money  tc 
give  to  the  neighbor  for  this  service 
This  matter  will  vary  with  different  lo¬ 
calities  but  generally  speaking  the  man 
who  has  brought  the  crop  up  to  fruiting 
is  entitled  to  two-thirds  of  the  income. 
The  man  who  does  the  work  of  picking 
and  selling  and  caring  for  the  crop  this 
season  should  have  one-third,  the  cost  of 
packages  and  picking  being  divided 
equally  between  the  two  parties. 
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Heavy- 
Li  eying' 
SNOW-FLECKED 
Beauties 


Sheppard’s  Famous  Anconas  hold  the  egg 
production  record  for  flock  and  single  bird. 
Noted  winter  layers.  Eggs  are  large  and 
white.  These  beautiful,  practical  chickens 
also  win  highest  prizes.  Send  for 
illustrated  book  that  tells  all 
about  them.  Free.  Address  — 

H.  Cecil  Sheppard,  Pretident  International 
Ancona  Club,  Box  S-357,  Berea,  Ohio 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 
winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham¬ 
pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  made 
net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr.  Carr, 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  made  over  $800 
profit  from  53  hens.  Booking  EGG  and 
CHICK  orders  now.  16  page  Circular  FREE.  Large 
Catalog  Booklet  25c.  Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 
J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


Worlds  Official  Record-313  Eggs 

A.C.  JONES'  Barred  Rocks 

CHICKS  EGGS-BREEDING-STOCK 

Send  for  Catalog. 

A  C.  JONES’  POULTRY  FARM 

Georgetown  Dept.  A  Delaware 


Barred  Rocks 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  UTILITY  STOCK 

$17.50  per  100 

Parcel  Post  prepaid  anywhere  in  3rd 
zone.  Discount  of  St  .00  per  100  when  ordered  in  lots 
of  500  or  more.  Free  Circular. 

E.  T.  JONES 

SEAFORD _ DELAWARE 

Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

The  winning  strain  at  laying  contest.  Batty  chicks 
from  our  own  strain.  Hatching  eggs. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Delaware 


$2.50  per 


Plymouth  Rocks 

r  15;  $10  per  100.  I) 


Parks’  and  Francais  Bred-to- 
Lay  Strains.  Hatching  eggs, 
EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale.  N  T. 


FRAN  C  AIS’  ROCKS- Twice  Winners  at  Storrs 
Pedigreed  cockerels.  Pnllets,  breeders,  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks,  Rocks  and  Leghorn.  Circular. 

Jules  F.  Francais  -  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y 

Parks’ Strain  Bred-to-Lay  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicksand  Hatching  eggs.  J.TR01*EAN0,Sp»rionbii»h,N.Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  i 


Hatching  Eip 
I  Day-Old  Chicks 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs  and  N.  J.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wed¬ 
nesday.  For  mating  list  and  prices  address 
S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass, 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites  ner  Ducks,  Bourbon 

Red  Turkeys, Eggs, Chicks, Ducklings,  Poults.  Reas’n’ble. 
Safe  del.  guar.  Mrs.  Alice  Trammell,  Prl«ee»s  Anne,  Md. 

S.C.R.I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert's  289-egg  strain,  $t>,  #8  and  $10  each.  Hatching 
eggs,  #10  per  100.  Baby  chicks  $25  per  100;  $18  per  59. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  -  Craryville,  N.  If. 

S.C.R.  I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Pedigreed  and  trapnested.  We  can  honestly  say 
there  are  no  better  chicks  in  the  country,  Catalog 
free.  UEDB1KD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

JVtAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S.  O.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Cockerels.  Early  hatched 
$5  each.  Hatching  eggs.  $12  per  100.  Breeding  stock. 
Circular.  It.  Quackenbush  Darien,  Conn. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

The  most  profitable  breed  of  poultry  today.  Start  right 
with  good  strain.  Hutching  Eggs  and  Chicks  from 

STATE  CERTIFIED  FLOCK 


BROOKCREST  FARM 


Cranbury,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  Black  GIANTS 

Ckls.,  $10;  15  Eggs,  $8;  Ex.  Mating,  $4;  100  Chicks,  *4$. 
David  F.  Johnson  Glenr««d  Farm  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants  Hatching  eggs,  Growing, 


<  .  M.  PAGE  A-  SONS 


•eeding  and  Show  stock. 

Box  199  Belmar,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

Hatching  Eggs — Crowing  and  Breeding  Stock. 

CEDAR  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  Box  6  N  Germantown,  M  Y. 


OLDEST  BREEDER  ol  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Winning  3rd,  pen  1st  heaviest  male,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  1924.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  BUNTING  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Hlnek  Giant  stock.  Hatching  eggs, baby 
chicks.  ItLArVELT  -  Ilolmdcl,  N,  J. 


U/UUn  UfuandnUo  Chicks,  $14—100,  up.  Eggs,  $£— 100, 

wnite  wyanuone  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 

31st  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist— it  pays.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  O. 


U/i  ;i_  li/,,»„  from  a  heavy -laying  strain  now 

White  Wyenoottes  ready.  Chicks  Eggs,  Cockerels  and 

Pens  at  a  reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  lie 


W 


s.  c.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Only 

Once  You  Try  Them  You'll  Always  Buy  Them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are 
carefully  selected  and  produce  sturdy,  livable 
chicks.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay 
postage.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


PRODUCTION  BRED 
LEGHORN 


At  1922-23  Contests 
4th  at  Storrs,  2116 
Eggs. 

3rd  at  Canadian, 
2083  Eggs 

Notice  our  pens  at  Farmingdale,  Storrs  and 
Canadian  Contests. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I. 


Chicks 


Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

A  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  left  at  #5,  $7.50  and  $li* 
eaoli,  all  from  better  than  220  egg  dams.  Sires  dam  279 
eggs.  Full  pedigree  with  each  cockerel.  Also  hatching 
eggs  from  high  record  pedigreed  hens  including  the  win¬ 
ning  pen  at  Storrs  Contest,  mated  to  highest  record 
male  the  Hollywood  Farms  would  part  with.  Must  please 
you  or  money  back. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


hlte  Wyandotte®.  Repral-Doroas  strain.  Kg'S*  from  A-l 
Layers  of  large  eggs. $S— 15;  f  10— 100.  R.  Hill,  Scnaca  Falls,  N.  Y . 


s.  c. 

White 


LEGHORN 


Day-old 

Chicks 


Sired  by  imported  Tom  Barron  Cock¬ 
erels  and  trap-nested  hens— For  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  May  hatches. 

Price  25c  each 

ROLLWOOD  FARM  GUILFORD,  CONN. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  “Sly 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3.000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 
<  'apacity.  12.000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  $1  or  sent 
with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y.  Box  75 


Chicks  TVWEEK 


_ _  “Parks”  Barred  Bocks  now  1  3c. 

Martin’s” White Wyandottes  16c  each;  Mixed, 
12c.  “Marcv’s”  best  Black  Giants,  60c.  Direct  strains. 
None  better.  Fully  guaranteed.  Send  cash  order.  Prompt 
delivery.  Bank  Ref.  8.  W.  Kline,  Mlddlecreek,  Pa. 


Sunset  White  Leghorn  Chicks  “prices  LOW.8 

CHAS.  MILLS  -  North  Haven,  Conn. 


w 


ders, 


hlte  Leghorn*.  D.  Tancred’s  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers.  Booking  or- 
s,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


Cedar  Grove  Farm  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Bred  from  the  very 
best  stock.  Prices  on  request.  KlINTZ  BROS.,  Stockton,  H.  J. 


Flaccus  White  Leghornsl^T^ 

50  Tancred-Holly  wood  eggs  or  25  chicks,  $10.  Try  qual¬ 
ity  instead  of  quantity.  CHAS.  FLACCU8,  «lenili»w.  Pa. 


C  White,  Buff,  Black  Minorca*  Exclusively.  Chicks, 
•  stock.  Gregg’s  Matchless  Minorcas,  Sycamore,  Ohio 


SC.  Hr.  &  Eng.  W.  Leghorns.  332-egg,  pedigreed,  trap 
•  nested  stock.  Eggs.  Catalog.  VERA  FULTON. B.  98.  Callipolis.  0 

al-  Wyckoff  Strain  Leghorns.  Our  free-range  culled 
Unix  Stock.  Prices.  EDWIN  GOODNOW,  Oxford,  N.  J. 


c  C  WHITF  Strong  chix  from  my  own  two,  three, 
"  _  '  four  and  five-year  old  Hens,  selected  for 

LEGHORN  VIGOR  AND  high  production 

CHIX  HARRY  B.  COOK  Orange,  Conn. 


Day-Old  Chicks-KK  S.  C.  While  Leghorn From  ,ny 


Write  for  price  list. 


_  own  Hock. 

Martin  B.  Search,  Baptistown,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Now  Booking  orders  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send 

for  mating  list.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Hallway,  N.  J. 


“TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE” 

WYAN00TTES,  REDS  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  P K K  I N  \  r\  I  T  n  U  T  T\TpC 
INDIAN  KUNNEK/UU  UlVLliNVja 
Aldhain  Poultry  Farm, R. 34  Phoenixvllle,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Purebred  White  Holland  Toms 

(Jhari/es  H.  Jackson,  Islip,  Long  Island,  N-  Y 

I  ariri  Qi.-b  Fine  Poultry,  Turkey*, Geese,  Duck*, 
Laigo  uIOCK  Guinea*,  Bantam*,  1’tgeon*,  Cottle*. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  I’lO.NEER  FARMS,  Telford,  l*a 


BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Turkeys,  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas.  Catalog  free. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 

DAY-OLD  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 
UCKLINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 
WA  YNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


pgg  DUCKLINGS 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Prick  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  Islip.  N  T. 


Brook crest 

Farm 

PEKIN 


Ducklings 


Hatching  Eggs 
Price  list  free. 

CRANBURY  N.  J. 


Tn.Lhua  Mammoth  Bronze  Champion  “Goldbank.”  Sire, 

lUlKBjS  1st  prize  Mad.  Sq.Gard.  Miti  Idi  Chumklty.Ortptr.Vi. 

White  Holland  Toms  «10-  Mrs’ ROBKRT  UAV18 


Cumberland 


Virginia 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,QuaiI,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes, 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Ps 

HATCHING  EGGSv^ft.rs 

known  EMIO’8  strain  S.  C.  W.  Leerliorns,  from  stock 
never  under  lights.  EMIG'S  POULT BY  FiJtAf.  Vineland,  N.  J, 


White  Holland  Turkeys  vtMuC 

covy  Drakes,  $».  Mr*.  H.  W.  ANDE1180N,  Stewartsi  o  wn.  Pa. 

S.  C.  ANCONAS-Sheppard  Strain 

S,  C.  White  Leghorns,  Cornell-Tancred  Strain. 
Baby  Chicks,  S18  per  100,  Postpaid 

COLMAN  E.  DAILOR  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  busineae  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Big  white  egge.  World  Record  layer,  Ameri¬ 
can  Eirsr  Contest!  Greatest  winner.  New  York- 
Chlcazo.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eg 00.  Chicks,  shipped  aafely.  Catalog  free. 

EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 

Certified  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

World’s  Great  Famous  Snowden  Ene- 
w  .  a.  •  Hsh  and  Tancred  Whitel 
Laying  Strains  Leghorn*.  Official  250  4 
291  Egg  Records.  Guaranteed  strong, 
healthy  chicks.  Fertile  hatching  eggs. 

Pullet*.  Stock.  REAL  MONET  MAKERS.  Beau¬ 
tiful  circular  FREE.  Frank  A.  Van  Bree 
Box  33  Zeeland,  Michigan 


The  Henyard 


Damp  Henhouse 

Oan  you  advise  me  about  my  hen¬ 
house?  It  is  30  by  16  ft.,  double  roof, 
8-ft.  posts,  covered  with  matched  lumber 
and  sealed  on  sides  and  overhead  with  the 
same ;  five  windows  on  the  south,  and 
one  on  the  east.  Three  of  them  are  kept 
lowered  at  top,  only  in  extreme  cold 
weather.  Cement  walls  and  floor.  Floor 
well  covered  with  straw ;  have  150  hens 
in  same.  The  trouble  is  dampness ;  walls 
and  ceilings  wet  and  dripping.  I  have 
put  in  an  oil  stove  at  different  times  to 
dry  it  out.  Is  there  any  way,  and  the 
best  way,  that  I  can  ventilate,  to  do  away 
with  so  mlich  dampness?  Would  it  be 
practical  to  put  on  a  cupola,  and  run 
square  tubes  with  about  6-in.  inside,  to 
this  cupola,  taking  them  down  within  2 
ft.  or  so  from  the  floor?  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  any  better  way?  Hens  are  laying 
well,  hut  I  know  these  conditions  are  not 
right.  F.  H.  B. 

Yes,  a  better  way  to  ventilate  is  to 
open  your  front  windows.  Your  house  is 
damp  because  you  are  not  allowing  the 
air,  filled  with  moisture  from  the  hens’ 
bodies,  to  escape  freely  and  to  he  re¬ 
placed  by  the  dry  air  outside.  Arrange 
each  sash  in  these  front  windows  to  drop 
back  at  the  top  into  the  buildings,  per¬ 
haps  a  foot.  Then  cut  V-shaped  boards 
of  sufficient  width  to  close  the  side  open¬ 
ings  thus  made,  and  set  them  against  the 
side  rails  of  the  sashes.  These  “hopper 
sides”  force  all  the  air  entering  to  pass 
over  the  tops  of  the  sashes  and  direct  it 
toward  the  roof,  rather  than  the  floor. 
A  strip  of  wood  along  the  inner  edge  will 
serve  as  a  stop  for  the  sash  when  it  is 
dropped  back,  and  pegs  may  be  placed 
where  they  will  permit  graduated  open¬ 
ings,  if  desired.  It  is  not  nesessary  to 
hinge  the  sash  at  the  bottom,  the  hopper 
sides  holding  it  in  place  when  open. 

The  test  of  ventilation  is  dryness  of 
the  interior.  When  moisture  collects  upon 
walls  and  ceilings,  ventilation  is  de¬ 
ficient  and  windows  must  be  opened  until 
this  does  not  occur,  even  if  you  have  to 
take  them  out  entirely.  Freeze  combs, 
sometimes?  Yes,  blit  better  let  them 
freeze  than  have  the  flock  die  of  roup. 

M.  B.  D. 


Questions  About  Feeding 

I  have  been  feeding  the  Cornell  formula 
for  mash,  but  find  hens  do  not  eat  readily 
if  they  get  all  the  scratch  grains  they 
will  eat.  M.  B.  D.  says  give  them  all  the 
scratch  grains  they  will  clean  up  at 
night;  others  say  12  lbs.  to  100  birds, 
and  some  10  lbs.  Will  M.  B.  D.  tell  me 
if  he  thinks  100  lbs.  of  gluten  would  be 
just  as  good,  or  take  the  place  of  the 
ground  oats?  Also,  would  fishmeal  and 
bonemeal  be  better  or  as  good  to  replace 
park  of  the  beef  scrap?  My  April- 
hatched  Leghorns  laid  quite  well  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December  and  then  went  in 
a  molt  and  out  of  condition  ;  yellow  and 
soft  droppings  and  a  few  lame  in  one  leg ; 
one  with  its  wing  hanging  down  to  floor, 
and  two  or  three  could  hardly  walk  at  all. 
I  examined  for  worms  and  found  six 
about  4  in.  long,  sharp  at  both  ends  and 
thick  in  the  center.  Others  had  none.  I 
have  been  feeding  poultry  regulator,  and 
their  droppings  are  much  better.  They 
eat  a  lot  of  charcoal,  oyster  shells,  grit 
and  charcoal  continually  before  them ; 
also  fresh  water.  I  fed  all  the  cabbage 
they  would  eat  first  of  Winter,  and  after 
that  was  gone  fed  mangel  beets  at  noon 
for  green  feed.  My  beef  scrap  is  55  per 
cent  protein.  Do  you  think  there  was 
too  much  protein  or  scrap  to  the  mix¬ 
ture?  They  are  laying  about  25  eggs  per 
day  now  from  155  pullets  (Leghorns)  ; 
this  is  very  poor.  I  have  fed  about  14 
qts.  scratch  grains  to  160  pullets.  They 
would,  eat  more;  fed  the  grain  all  at 
night,  about  4  p.  m.  I  have  large  hop¬ 
pers  for  the  mash,  so  cannot  tell  how 
much  they  eat  a  day  of  that.  F.  c. 

No,  hens  will  not  eat  as  much  dry 
mash  as  they  should  if  given  all  the  grain 
that  they  want,  for  the  latter  is  evidently 
more  palatable,  and  they  fill  up  on  it. 
It  is  the  effort  of  the  feeder  to  induce 
consumption  of  mash  by  regulating  the 
amount  of  grain  fed,  giving  a  light  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  morning,  perhaps  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  day’s  total  supply, 
and  the  balance  at  night.  At  the  latter 
time,  however,  the  birds  should  go  to 
roost  with  full  crops  and  should  have  all 
that  they  will  eat,  regardless  of  quarts  or 
pounds.  If  the  mash  is  fed  in  large 
hoppers,  one  cannot  tell  how  much  is 
eaten ;  it  is  considered  better  practice  by 
many  to  feed  the  mash  in  troughs  daily, 
so  that  the  amount  eaten  can  be  known. 
Then  the  fowls  should  be  induced  to  eat 
as  much,  or,  when  laying  heavily,  a  little 


more  mash  than  whole  grain.  If  too  lit¬ 
tle  mash  is  being  consumed,  the  morning 
feed  of  grain  is  scrimped  to  stimulate 
the  appetities  of  the  fowls.  Here  is 
where  the  greatest  skill  in  feeding  is 
shown,  and  definite  rules,  stated  in 
pounds  and  quarts,  cannot  be  laid  down. 
The  feeder  must  know  what  his  flock  is 
doing,  and  hand  feed  accordingly.  About 
8  qts.  of  whole  grain  fed  daily  per  100 
birds  is  an  average  amount  perhaps  for 
midwinter,  where  a  sufficient  amount  of 
mash  is  also  eaten.  As  the  heavier  lay¬ 
ing  season  approaches,  more  mash  and  a 
little  less  grain  will  be  needed  by  the 
birds,  for  it  is  from  the  mash  particularly 
that  the  fowls  get  their  egg-making  sup¬ 
plies.  The  laying  contests  have  shown  a 
greater  consumption  of  mash  than  whole 
grain  by  the  heavy  laying  pens. 

Gluten  feed  is  a  good  addition  to  the 
mash,  but  it  does  not  exactly  take  the 
place  of  ground  oats,  being  a  higher  pro¬ 
tein  feed.  Equal  parts  of  cornmeal, 
wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground  oats,  glu¬ 
ten  feed  and  beef  scrap  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  mash  mixture.  Fishmeal  or  scrap 
may  be  substituted  in  part  for  meat 
scrap,  though  it  is  not  generally  thought 
to  be  equal  to  beef  scrap  as  a  source  of 
animal  protein  for  hens.  The  fact  that 
your  pullets  went  into  a  molt  after  lay¬ 
ing  well  in  early  Winter  may  have  been 
due  to  some  sudden  change  in  their  ra¬ 
tion  or  method  of  feeding.  It  is  quite 
necessary  that  a  flock  of  laying  pullets 
shall  not  have  their  nervous  system  up¬ 
set  by  any  quick  and  marked  change  in 
feeding  or  care,  and  one  may  easily  get 
into  trouble  by  attempting  some  improve¬ 
ment  that  involves  a  more  or  less  radical 
change  in  ration.  When  such  changes 
are  to  be  made,  either  in  quality  or  quan¬ 
tity,’  make  them  gradually,  taking  a  little 
time  to  go  from  the  old  to  the  new.  I 
should  not  feed  all  the  grain  at  night ; 
give  perhaps  one-fourth  of  it  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  litter.  To  keep  the  birds 
active  through  the  day,  a  little  grain  may 
be  scattered  in  the  litter  at  noon. 

M.  B.  D. 


Poultry  Management 

1.  Would  you  advise  buying  baby 
chicks  March  1  or  April  1?  Is  March  1 
too  cold?  2.  Is  it  better  to  feed  them 
with  home-mixed  feed  or  readymade,  and 
if  either,  will  you  give  quantity  needed 
for  1,000  chicks  and  200  laying  hens?  3. 
How  many  square  feet  of  floor  space  must 
be  allotted  each  laying  hen,  and  what 
size  brooder-house  should  be  made  for  500 
chicks?  4.  What  is  the  best  litter  to  use 
for  laying  hens,  or  for  chicks?  How 
deep  should  it  be?  5.  'How  can  I  make 
a  trap-nest?  a.  a.  h. 

1.  I  should  prefer  the  chicks  on  April 
1,  or  any  time  in  that  month.  Early 
May  is  a  good  time  to  hatch  chicks,  and 
for  a  beginner  a  safer  time  by  far  than 
March. 

2.  There  are  good  commercial  chick 
and  poultry  foods  upon  the  n  arket,  the 
choice  between  them  and  home-mixed 
rations  being  largely  one  of  comparative 
cost  and  convenience.  I  prefer  to  mix 
my  own.  You  do  not  say  for  how  long  a 
period  you  wish  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
chicks  and  hens,  but  you  will  not  find  it 
necessary  to  purchase  any  large  quantity 
at  any  one  time. 

3.  From  2  to  3  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  is 
usually  recommended  for  each  fowl  in  a 
laying  house ;  8x12  ft.  is  a  standard  size 
for  a  portable  brooder  house,  being  about 
as  large  as  can  well  be  moved  by  a  team. 
A  larger  house  is  better,  however,  where 
a  coal-burning  brooder  stove  is  used,  and 
there  need  be  no  limit  to  the  size,  since 
only  as  much  of  the  space  as  wanted  need 
be  used. 

4.  Any  dry,  clean  stuff,  free  from  mold 
and  mustiness,  may  be  used  for  litter. 
Straw,  hay,  cut  cornstalks,  leaves,  etc. 
For  little  chicks,  the  sweepings  from  be¬ 
neath  a  hay  mow,  containing  bits  of 
clover  leaves,  seeds  and  the  like,  make 
good  litter.  Do  not  use  any  that  is  not 
dry  and  free  from  mustiness,  then  change 
often  enough  to  keep  the  litter  sweet  and 
clean.  An  inch  or  two  in  depth  will  do 
for  little  chicks, 

5.  Plans  for  a  trap-nest  will  be  pub¬ 

lished  later,  there  having  been  several  in¬ 
quiries  for  them.  M.  b.  d. 
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Beautiful  Italian 
Renaissance  Design 
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Wide,  Comfortable, 
Colonial  Roll  Arms, 
Thickly  Padded, 
Strictly  First-Class 
Upholstery. 


Wift  Give 
Years  ol 
Comiort — 
Years  of 
Beauty 
and  Years 
of  Service 


9  Fine  Pieces  on 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 


Picture  in  your  mind  how  this  beautiful,  high  class  Italian  Renais 
sance  Design  Living  Room  Suite  will  enrich  the  appearance  of  your 
home.  Think  of  the  years  of  satisfactory  service  it  will  give.  This 
is  A  Bargain  Beyond  Compare!  And,  with  The  Little  Easy  Pay¬ 
ments,  you  will  never  feel  the  outlay.  I  guarantee  that  this  Bargain 
will  completely  Satisfy  the  most  careful,  the  most  prudent,  the 
most  exacting  buyer.  And  Back  of  this  Personal  Guarantee  stands 
my  Money-Back  Bond.  If  after  30  Days’  Trial  your  satis¬ 
faction  is  not  complete  in  every  way,  you  can  return  the 
goods.  I  will  refund  your  first  payment  and  all  freight 
charges.  This  Trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny. 

Former  Price  $60 

Special  Sale  Price  $44-95 

HSV  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 


Here  is  a  better-than- 
usual  Spear  Bargain! 
Here  Is  a  Big  Roomful 
of  Hanc'some,  Useful, 
Superior,  Durable 
Period  Furniture  at 
a  Slashing  Reduction 
In  Price!  Try  these  9 
Stunning  Pieces  for  a 
whole  month  light  in 
your  own  home  at  my 
risk.  Thenifyoud <cide 
to  buy,  you  can  pay  In 
little,  never-missed, 
monthly  payments. 


Observe  this  Special  Fea¬ 
ture:  The  upholstery  on  the 
backs  isexte  nde  d  all  the  way 
down  to  the  seats — thus  re¬ 
making  the  chairs 
more  elegant  in 
appearance  and 
more  comfortable  — ,•« 
and  serviceable.  !|jj 


Consider  these  outstanding  points  of  excellence;  fea¬ 
tures  that  will  prove  that  this  suite  is  every¬ 
thing  we  claim  for  it.  (1)  Solid  Oak  throughout; 
oak  that  has  been  thoroughly  kiln-dried  and 
air-seasoned  (2)  Strong,  Dependable  Con¬ 
struction  (3)  Finely  Upholstered  Full  Length 
Backs  and  Seats  covered  with  a  fine  grade  of 
Rich  Looking  Brown  Spanish  Artificial 
Leather,  and  luxuriously  padded  with  com¬ 
fortable,  rest-giving,  sanitary  upholstering 
materials  (4)  Wide,  roll  arms  on  Arm  Chair 
and  Rocker  and  Sturdy  Posts  on  all  pieces  (5) 

Every  piece  of  large,  full  size  (6)  An  artistic  Period 
Design  with  unusually  GracefulLines.TheSuite  com¬ 
prises  the  following  pieces:  Library  Table  22  x  42 
inches;  with  True  Italian  Renaissance  Design.  A 
table  of  striking  beauty.  Rocker  and  Arm  Chair — 
both  37  ins.  high  and  25  ins.  wide;  seats  measure 
20x20  inches.  Sewing  Rocker  is  34  inches  high 
and  17  inches  wide.  Side  Chair  is  the  same  size. 

All  chairs  have  the  Renaissance  Motif.  The  com¬ 
bination  book  trough  and  magazine  rack  is  19 
inches  wide  and  24  inches  high.  Taborette  is  16 
inches  high,  the  top  measures  11x11  inches.  Foot 
Stool  is  12  inches  high,  16  inches  long  by  11  inches 
wide.  Waste  Basket  is  14  inches  high  and  10 
inches  long  by  10  inches  wide.  You  have  your  choice 
of  two  finishes:  Nut  Brown  Fumed  Oak  or  Highly  Glossed 
Golden  Oak.  Be  Very  Careful  to  State  Your  Choice  ol  Finish  in  Ordering.  Complete 
9-Piece  Suite.  Order  No.  RA635.  Price,  $44.95.  Terms:  $1  with  order,  balance  $3.00 
monthly. 


WITH 

ORDER 


Before 

where 


Copyright  1924 
Spear  &  Co. 


I  Will 


Trust  You  Gladly” 


I  have  Thousands  of  Bargains 
Bargains  that  will  Surprise  you, 
Prices  that  will  Please.  My  Big 
Free  Catalog  pictures  and  de¬ 
scribes  a  wonderful  array  of 
New,  Up-To-Date,  Well  Made 
Furniture  and  Furnishings. 
Then,  too,  I  give  THE  LONG¬ 
EST  TIME  TO  PAY.  What¬ 
ever  you  buy  from  me  must 
be  its  own  salesman — a  sale 
is  not  a  sale  until  my  goods 
prove  their  worth  on  30 
DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  IN 
YOUR  OWN  HOME.  And, 
if  your  satisfaction  is  Com¬ 
plete  you  settle  in  the 
smallest  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  A  pleasant  hour 
with  my  Big  Free  Book 
will  prove  that  the  Spear 
way  is  the  Fairest,  the 
Squarest,  the  Safest,  the 

Bf  Remember  I  sell 
Everything  forthcHome 


You  Buy  Anything  Any- 
Get  My  Big  FREE  BOOK! 


Furniture 

Bedding 

Springs 

Mattresses 

Bed  Spreads 

Rugs  , 

Carpets 

Linoleum 

Lace  Curtains 

Portieres 

Dishes 

Stoves 

Ranges 

Refrigerators 

Lamps 

Glassware 


Clocks 
Aluminum 
Ware 
Baby 

Carriages 
Enamel  Cooking  Sets 
Washing  Machines 
Sewing  Machines 
Table  Linen 
Silverware 
Cameras 

Talking  Machines 
Children’s  Automobiles, 
Wagons,  etc. 

Bicycles,  Guns, 
etc. 


SEND  FOR  MY  CATALOG;  A 
POST  CARD  WILL  BRING  IT. 


■*Spear£C(H- 


Dept.  H-3 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Home  Furnishers  for  the  People  of  America 


ol  Pittsburgh 


All  Woodwork  Thoroughly  Seasoned  Solid  Oak 
Sturdy  Superior  Honest  Construction 

Velour  Sear!  with  Tapestry  Ends 

At  No  ¥<,'vtl*5l  If.  you  will  BE  PROMPT;  if  you 

i  11  JL—iYm w JL  CJL  will  send  your  order  for  the  library 

suite  QUICKLY,  I  will  send  you 
a  Luxuriously  Handsome  Table  Scarf.  This  cover  is  very  appropriate  for  the  Library 
Table.  It  is  made  of  a  good  velvety  quality  Velour.  The  color  is  a  deep,  rich  blue, 
decorated  with  tandsome  floral  Tapestry  ends  and  a  wide  Gold  Braid  Edge.  It  is 
impossible  to  illustrate  its  beauty  and  quality.  Measures  52  x  13  inches;  large  size. 
This  attractive  Rich-Looking  Scarf  is  yours  if  you  send  promptly  Your  Free  Trial 
Order  for  the  Library  Suite. 


■ 

■  SPEAR  &  CO..  Dept.  H-3  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

®  Send  me  at  once  9-piece  Italian  Renaissance  Library  Suite  ant)  Fine  Velour  Scart 
H  as  described  above  Enclosed  is  $i  first  payment.  It  is  understood  that  if  at  the  end 
of  the  so  days'  trial  I  decide  to  keep  it,  I  will  send  you  I3.00  monthly.  Order  No 

■  RA635.  Price  $44.95.  Title  remains  with  you  until  paid  in  full.  Send  me  your  Big 
„  Free  Catalog  also. 

Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly 
If  you  want  Nut  Brown  Fumed  Oak  put  an  X  in  this 
If  you  want  Golden  Oak  put  an  X  in  this  j 


Name 


.  Occupation 


R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  and  No . .  . 

Post  Office . . .  . State  . . 

If  your  shipping  point  is  different  from  your  post  office  fill  In  line  below 

Send  shipment  to . 

FREE  j  If  you  went  the  Free  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  here  r  — j 
CATALOG/  and  write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  the  above  lines.  L — 
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Wit  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


March  15,  1924 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Pedigree  Free  Range  Stock 
Bred  For  Vigor  and  Egg  Production 
Hatched  Every  Hour  of  the  Day— Ever,\  |Day  in  the 
Week.  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Price  List. 


Sent  FREE.  Write  For  Copy  Today 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 


GOLDEN  DAWN  BABY  CHICKS 

are  on  the  square  and  will  start  you  on  the  road  to 
success  if  you  will  give  them  a  home.  Pure  bred  ! 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  of  fine  quality,  16c 
each,  from  April  10th  to  June  1st.  Order  from 
this  adv.  Square  deal  guaranteed. 

GOLDEN  DAWN  POULTRY  FARM  Shavertown,  N.Y. 


Healthy,  Vigorous  Chicks 

Br.  PI.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Mixed 

Satisfaction  and  100%  arrival  guaranteed, 
postpaid.  Valuable  Circular  free.  Prices 
low.  Write  The  Commercial  llatohery 
Q.  D.  Shrawder,  Box  75.  Richfield,  Pa. 


LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Big.  husky  fellows,  full  of  vitality,  from  selected, 
heavy  producing,  free  range  breeders.  Quality, 
service,  satisfaction  at  moderate  prices.  15  cents 
each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  tor  circular. 

HARKY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  V. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

ROCKS, REDS.  LFSHORNS.yiu  per  100.  DISCOUNTou  large  orders. 
NO  PULLET  pggs  used  for  incubation.  LIVE  COUNT  GUARANTEED. 
Quality  Poultry  Farm  Harrington,  Delaware 


"B  •  ADV  f — *  UirifC  Order  from  this 
JbSMCS  T  ^niV/IVa  adv.  Broilers, 
$10—100.  S.  C.  Whit*  Leghorns,  $12—100.  B.  Rocks- 
$15.  R.  I,  Reds.  $15.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  De¬ 
livered  free.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0.  J,  Millerxtown,  P«, 

S.  C.  W.  and  Barron  Leghorn*, 
13c;  Burred  Rocks,  15c;  Reds, 
16c,  and  Mixed.  11c.  lOOtfGuar- 
a  itued.  Ol  der  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE.  Prop. 

McAliaterville,  Pa 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  1,000  Certified  and 
Grade  A  hens. 

•LARWOOD  BROS.  Dept.  A  Albion.  N  Y. 


Wanting  to  Hear  From  Some  One  *£5*51*  EGGS  or 

CDTrifC  From  an  Extra  Large  Strain  of 
L/IllLlx9  AMERICAN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

and  that  have  real  wide,  thin  lopped  comb,  such  as  the 
old  strain  of  Wyckoff  or  Sunny  Cre«t.  P.  O.  Box  54. 

Melvin  Bolton  R,  D.  2  West  Alexandria,  Ohio 


ClliC  15L  S  lOC  UP 

S.  C  White  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds  and 
Mixed.  Circ.  Free.  CL0YD  N1EM0ND.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  DIRECT  SL  EG  HORNS 

Eggs,  $10  per  hundred.  Chicks,  $88  per  hundred. 
II.  C.  Ashbery  «fr  Son  -  Sod  us,  N.Y. 


A-Grade  Chicks-S.C.W. Leghorns 

$20  per  100.  Also  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ducklings 
Catalogue  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Hatching  eggs  from  yearling  hens,  $7  per  100.  Write 
for  circular.  15,  BENSON,  Orchard  Park,  New  York 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Broilers,  $11  per  100.  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  $13  per 
100.  Barr.  Rocks,  $15  per  100.  Reds,  S.C..  $16  per 
100.  Special  prices  oil  500  and  1,000  lots.  1 00  %  safe 

del.  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  R.  2,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BUY  YOUR  White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

from  the  man  that  has  success  with  chickens.  Also  1,000 
8-wks  early  May  delivery.  Price  reasonable. 

W.JANUA  -  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.Y'. 


Direct  WYCKOFF  STRAIN  CHICKS 

Our  Leghorns  have  size,  combined  with  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  qualities.  Chicks  from  selected  breeders,  $18 
—100,  ItED-W-FA  RM  -  Wolcott,  N.Y. 


or;  Bar  Rocks,  15e;  Reds,  16e;  W.  Leghorns,  13c; 
V^iIllX  Mixed,  He.  100%  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  IIATCHF.KT.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

PINE  SHAW  POULTRY  FARM.  0.  Beck,  Deer  Park,  L.  I.,  N,Y. 


Phinlva  Breeders,  mated  with  pure  Tailored  Cockerels. 

uIIICKS  April.  $16.  Wm.  Kirkpatrick,  Lexington,  Va. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  900  two,  three  and  four-year-old  breeders.  Pullets 
averaged  65  to  75%  in  February.  $7  a  100  ;  $65  a  1,000. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm  Nassau,  New  York 


S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

ICulp  strain.  Bred  to  lay  and  do  lay.  Chicks  for  sale. 
Circular  free.  Hugh  E.  Patterson  Clayton,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  Brown  and  English  White  Leghorns 

Heavy  laying  strain.  Free  range.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Eggs,  15— $  1 .50;  30— *2.75;  60— $5  ;  100— *7.50  deliv¬ 
ered.  LEGHORN  FARM  Swoope,  Virginia 


S.  C-  WHITE  LEGHORN  Quality  Chicks 

from  heavy  producers  $80  per  100.  Hatching  eggs— cus¬ 
tomhatching.  ARNOLD  P0ULTRT  FARM,  Metuchen,  N.  J.  Phone  257 


Sg- x  \ir  v  Baby  Chicks  hatched 

>  \_A.  W  «  Liegnorns  from  eggs  from  my  own 
flock.  (Get  my  prices.)  Ed.  Straw,  Columbus,  N.J. 


HATCHING  EGGS.  Baby  Chicks  from  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 
at  reas.  prices.  Bn,htwatersPoultryFirniIBriglitwalers,L.I.,N.Y. 


U  L ~  f.„.  E.  B.  Thompson’s  Ringlets,  Pure,  $14 
nutcning  Cggt  —100  $8—13.  Ch  oiee  Cockerels,  $*>. 

Nelson  Varney  *  Huntington  Station,  N.Y, 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs  Mm0u„SH  \se?*on< 


CHIC  H  S 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Mixed.  Bank  Ref¬ 
erence.  Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  G  H.  Ehrenzeller,  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn.,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  B.  Rocks, 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Postpaid.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  F.  IS.  l.elstev-  -  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


W.  L,  Baby  Chicks  From  Hollywood  Sires  recognized 

strains.  Circular.  OLIVER  BROS.,  Bnx  I,  Clark's  Corner,  Conn. 


50,000  S.  C.* Brown  Leghorn  CHICKS 

for  1924.  lOe  up  to  14o  each,  according  to  season.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  Box  35  Richfield.  Pa. 


BEEF  SCRAP 

MAKES  MORE  EGGS 

Feed  Your  Chickens  Roast  Beef 

Breaks  every  record.  Marvelous 
results  in  eggs,  vigor,  vitality,  extra 
profits.  STERILIZED — banishes, 
ptomaine  and  disorders.  Makes  hens 
lay.  SHIRKERS  BECOME  WORK¬ 
ERS. 

Sweet-smelling,  clean,  fresh 
from  world’s  model  abattoir  hand¬ 
ling  prime  cattle  under  government 
control.  Protein  45  to  50%. 

Send  $3.50  and  dealer’s  address 
for  sample  100-lb  bag  and  copy 
“MAKING  HENS  PAY.’’  by  Prof. 
Harry  R.  Lewis.  Learn  secrets  of 
poultry  success. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 

STOCK  YARDS,  PHILADELPHIA 


THE  HOME  Or 

Better  Chicks 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Asso. 

Better  Than  Life 
Insurance 

A  good  flock  of  heal  thy  Baby  Chicks  mat  ure 
quickly  and  begin  showing  a  profit  in  a  very 
short  time.  Our  Chicks 
are  hatched  under  heal¬ 
thy,  fresh  air  conditions, 
from  specially  selected 
eggs  of  sturdy,  healthy 
flocks.  We  guarantee 
delivery  alive  and  full  of 
“Pep”  anywhere  East  of 
Rockies,  A  flock  of  30 
Mansfield  Pullets  will 
pay  the  premiums  on  a 
$5000  policy  easily.  Order 
early  for  best  money 
makers. 

Beautiful  Illustrated  Book  on  Request 

Order  Now  for  Early  Delivery 


R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 
White  Orpingtons 
Buff  Orpingtons 
Barred  Rocks 


White  Rocks 
Anconas 
Black  Minorcas 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 


You  Pay  100% — You  Receive  100% 


Mansfield  Hatchery 

Ml  c<r-r  ,OQO  — 


1203  SCHOOL  ST.,  MANSFIELD,  Ma»».  PHONE  132 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  WANABROOK  POULTRY  FARM. 
Wilawana,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  A  poultry  breeding 
farm;  not  a  commercial  chick  hatchery.  Wana- 
brook  raises  5000  pullets  each  year,  It  ’retains 
only  the  very  best  of  these  for  its  own  laying  pens. 
Careful  selection  and  rigid  culling  from  large  num¬ 
bers  has  brought  Wanabrook  Leghorns  up  to  a 
high  standard  of  excellence.  Investigate  Wana¬ 
brook  Farm  through  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges.  Strong  vigorous  chicks  from 
choice  breeders.  No  lights.  Order  early.  Send  for 
circular  and  price  list.  H.  K.  CRANDALL,  Prop. 


KIRKUP’S 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
American  Strain 
QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  tor  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  eggs.  All  breeding 
stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks,  hatched  in  our  new 
Buckeye  machines,  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Safe 
delivery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  prices  and  let  us  refer  you  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers. 


KIRKUP  BROTHERS,  Maltituck,  N.  Y. 

Member]  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Aasociation 


BABY 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

from  our  own  breeding  pens.  Wy- 
ckoff  Strain.  Pure,  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Prepaid,  $18  per  100;  $175 
per  1.0(H).  After  May  15tli,  $16  per  100. 


BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 
C.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prop,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Phone,  Plainsboro  628 


33  A  B  Y  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Roelc,  Red  and  Broilers, 
11c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


c  XX  I  C  li  Si— S-  C.  W.  LEGHORN.  13c 

B.  Rocks,  14c  ;  Reds,  15c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  II.  8.  Hart  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


500,000  CHICKS 

BestBreeds.  Lowest  prices.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Our  14th  year.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Reds,  15c.  and  Mixed,  10c,  Saf* 
delivery  guar.  Circ.  free.  B.  W.  AMEY.Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Production  in  Molting  Period 

When  the  hens  molt  in  Fall  is  there  a 
way  to  keep  up  production  during  the 
molt?  When  used  continually  what  ef¬ 
fect  does  commercial  laying  mashes  have 
upon  the  hens?  Will  they  increase  the 
egg  yield  more  than  the  Cornell  mash? 
Is  lime  a  good  thing  to  use  on  the  drop¬ 
ping  boards?  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  use 
pullets  as  breeders?  w.  l.  s. 

Ohio. 

With  few  exceptions,  hens  will  not  lay 
and  molt  at  the  same  time,  but  egg  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  encouraged  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  by  feeding  a  little  moist  mash  once 
daily,  in  addition  to  that  before  the  fowls 
dry.  This  induces  greater  mash  consump¬ 
tion,  a  need  at  that  time.  When  the 
actual  molt  has  begun,  the  bird  needs  all 
the  food  eaten  for  reproduction  of 
plumage  and  has  little  or  none  to  spare 
for  the  making  of  eggs. 

A  commercial  mash  may  equal  one  that 
is  home  mixed,  but  I  do  not  know  how  it 
can  excel  it  in  any  way  or  how  it  can 
have  any  different  effect.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  commercial  mash  may  or  may  not 
be  equal  to  a  home  mixed  one,  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
ingredients  used.  There  is  no  wizardy 
in  foods  for  fowls,  though  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  words. 

Lime,  mixed  with  poultry  droppings 
anywhere,  tends  to  set  free  one  of  the 
most  valuable  plant  foods  (nitrogen), 
permitting  it  to  escape  in  the  form  of 
ammonia.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a  good 
application  to  droppings  boards,  unless 
used  in  such  comparatively  inert  forms 
as  sulphate  of  lime  (land  plaster). 

A  good  pullet  is  better  than  a  poor  hen, 
but  older  fowls  are  superior  to  pullets  as 
breeders,  everything  else  being  equal. 

M.  B.  D. 


Buttermilk  and  Growing  Mash 

Would  you  give  a  formula  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  ingredients  that  buttermilk  mash  con¬ 
tains  for  baby  chick  starter,  and  for 
growing  mash,  as  well?  a.  w.  p. 

Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

A  buttermilk  mash  for  young  chicks  is 
one  that  contains  buttermilk  as  one  of  its 
ingredients.  There  is  no  standard  for¬ 
mula  ;  a  commercial  manufacturer  or 
anyone  else  may  make  it  up  as  he  likes. 
Here  is  a  rather  complicated  formula, 
published  by  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange : 
Wheat  bran,  550  lbs. ;  flour  middlings, 
300  lbs. ;  cornmeal,  350  lbs. ;  hominy,  290 
lbs.;  meat  scrap,  150  lbs.  (this  should  be 
sifted  for  chicks  under  five  weeks  old)  ; 
dried  milk.  150  lbs. ;  dried  buttermilk, 
100  lbs.;  bonemeal,  100  lbs.;  salt,  10  lbs. 
I  prefer  the  more  simple  mixtures,  such 
as  two  parts  of  wheat  bran  and  one  part 
each  of  cornmeal  or  hominy,  ground  oats, 
wheat  middlings,  and  beef  scrap,  sifting 
the  hulls  and  coarser  parts  of  the  ground 
oats  and  beef  scrap  out  when  feeding  to 
chicks  under  a  month  to  six  weeks  old.  A 
part  of  the  beef  scrap  may  be  replaced  by 
either  dried  milk  or  dried  buttermilk,  but 
I  should  not  replace  the  whole  of  it, 
neither  should  I  make  any  distinction 
between  chick  starter  and  chick  grower. 

M.  B.  D. 


Paralyzed  Pullets 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  good  R.  I.  Reds. 
During  the  past  month  I  have  lost  two  of 
my  best  pullets  by  their  legs  becoming 
paralyzed.  Please  advise  the  cause  of 
this,  and  if  there  is  any  help  for  it. 

Stuyvesant,  N.  Y.  s.  J.  e. 

I  don’t  know  the  cause,  but  wish  I  did, 
for  that,  and  a  cure,  are  asked  for  many 
times  in  the  course- of  a  year.  It  may  be 
intestinal  worms,  it  may  be  gout  from 
high  feeding,  it  may  be  something  similar 
to  infantile  paralysis  in  children,  and  it 
may  be  none  of  these.  I  have  never 
found  any  authority  willing  to  commit 
himself  upon  the  subject.  At  any  rate, 
try  giving  any  bird  showing  this  loss  of 
use  of  the  legs  a  good  physic.  One  or 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  castor  oil.  poured 
down  the  inside  of  the  bird’s  neck,  or  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water  and  administered 
in  the  same  way,  are  good  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  If  worms  are  suspected,  give  a 
teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine  a  few 
hours  before  giving  the  physic.  This  may 
be  mixed  with  a  little  oil  to  make  it  less 
disagreeable  to  the  bird.  Then  remove 
the  pullets  from  the  flock,  feed  lightly, 
using  plenty  of  green  stuff  in  the  ration, 
and  hope  for  the  best.  m.  b.  d. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Our  pure-bred,  free-range  flocks  have  been 
closely  culled  and  carefully  mated,'  We’ve 
introduced  new  blood  from  high  egg-record 
hens.  Pine  Tree  Chicks  will  lay  and  pay. 

50  100  E30 

S.  C.  White  Leihorni  $  9.50  $17.00  $80.00 

R.  I.  Red.  10.00  19.00  92.50 

Barred  Rock.  10.00  19.00  92.50 

Prices  gladly  Quoted  on  other  leading  breeds. 

Immediate  Delivery  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 

Big  hatches  weekly.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad  and  make  sure  of  getting  high  grade,  early 
hatched  Chicks. 

(  hick  Book  FREE. 

PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY 

Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

'  *  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S. " 


Wyckoff’s  Best S.  G  W.  Leghorns 

range.  Chicks  hatched  right.  Priced  right.  Othermatings 
priced  lower  yet.  Circular.  Satisfaction  Guar’td  KIUHE- 
WAT  POUI.TKT  FARM,  Box  H,  M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Jame.town,  l’» 


A  B  Y  CHICK  S-Ferris’  S.  C.W.  Leg- 
horns,  300  egg  strain.  Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Tompkins’ 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Order  from  this  adv.  $15  per  100. 

SHENANDOAH  VALLET  P0ULTRT  FARM  ANO  HATCHERY,  Middletown,  V*. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Higheit  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
*.  everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Wriie  for  Prices 

AiNton  Sniiah  o  N.  Beacon  St. 

Glisten  oquap  \^v.9  allston.  iviass.* 


S.C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 

Winners  State  Fair;  many  other  shows ;  large  type- 
prolific;  green  sheen.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  Thomp¬ 
son  s  best  Buff  Orpingtons,  Owen’s  choicest.  Buy 
good,  breed  them,  better  get  the  best.  Eggs  $2  for 
15;  $5  for  50;  $10  for  100.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H,  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

50,000  No.l  S.  C.  Black  Minorca  Chicks 

for  sale.  None  better.  Low  prices.  Our  14th  year.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  The  Keystone  Hatchery,  Box  35,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Kent  Barred  Rocks 

Pens  in  all  leading  Egg  Laying  Contests 

Pedigreed — Certified 

Breeding  Cocke  and  Cockerels 

that  will  insure  the  egg  yield  you  want  next  year 

Day-eld  chicks — Hatching  eggs — Catalog  free. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Homestead  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Bred  from  PARK’S  strain,  mated  to  PARK'S  ped.  male 
(mother  a  234  egg  hen).  April  hatched.  Around  8  pounds’ 
$5  each  Mrs.  C.  B.  Marsh,  LaFargeville,  N.  Y. 


rrapnested  Barred  Rocks.  15  yrs. breeding.  Eggs,  stock, 
chicks.  Circulars.  ARTHUR  SEARI.KS,  Box  H.  Milford,  N.  H. 


S.C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  From  trap-nested  non-iit- 
tmg  liens.  Baby  Chicks,  $26  per  100.  Hatching 
Lggs,  $XO  per  100.  Deliveries  weekly,  A.  H.  FINGflR 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  New  York 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  3  generations  Vt.  Certified  extra  pro, 
auction  stock  ;  dark  rich  color  ;  finest  type  ;  vigorous  - 
State  tested  for  white  diarrhoea.  Reasonable  prices  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Agcutiiey  Farms  K.  10,  llartland,  Vt. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Day-old  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  trap  nested  breed¬ 
ers  at  reas’ble  prices.  Hire.  WERNER  BROS.,  Box  R.  Ml.  Marion,  MX 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites  3Eo-$s3  65o7$!d 

— $o  ;  100— $8.  John  Banning  Clyde,  New  York 

BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
CHIX  with  records  of  262  to  278,  Circular  Free 

NflUVOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  ETTERS,  PA, 

Duff  Wyandottes— Pure  bred  selected  layers.  Eggs.  15— 
O  $1.50:  100— $8.  Chicks,  25— $5:  100— $18. 

Grover  M.  \  oung  R.  2  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


Cockerels  Epps  from  trap  nested 

o  ,7  TW  r  ,  ^  PRDDUCTI0N  BRED 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  State  tested.  Circular  free. 

Acrebndge  Farm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Chix  ?05o0  PH"“ 


O.  E.  Lowery 


Vineland,  N.  J. 


1  Have  Some  Fine  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Cockerels  and 
a  few  Pullets  from  prize  winning  stock.  Best  strains 
for  breeding  purposes.  Price,  $5.  F,  J.  MYERS,  Elba,  N.Y, 

bre»  Jersey  Black  Giants  7anda8^bssaiachWAi!o 

batching  eggs.  Joseph  Applegate,  Cream  Ridge,  N  J. 

Breeding  Stock  for  sale.  White  Rocks  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Brightwaters  Poultry  Farm,  Brlglitrratcrs,  I,.  I...YV 

FOR  SALE  at  Unusually  GOOD  PRICES 

White  English  Calls  and  Muscovys.  Drakes  and  Ducks 
Canada  Geese,  Dark  Cornish  Cockerels  and  Hens.  Please 
inquire  Brook  Farms  Roslyn,  New  York 

Rrnn7P  TnrlfPV  FffOU!  from  2-yr.  old  hens.  Stock,  toms 
D1UIIZ6  I  UrKSy  eggs  and  hens  of  superior  quality.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed.  ESBENSIIADE’S  TURKET  FARM,  Rooks.  Pa. 

BEAVTIFyi.ni-nTRrnnypT.irlfPVG  Hatched  first  part 

GOLD  BACK  "'dill  DlUflZo  I  UlKBjfS  of  May  1923  Well 
bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS  ItEILY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese  SuJnreess’ 

and  Dogs.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Write  your 
wants.  II.  II.  FREER  -  Telford,  Fa. 

Hoi  land  Bronze  Turkeys  ^g^Mo'Fourteen^o.ia^: 


Write  kinds  wanted.  B.  Park 


Erin,  New  York 


Beauandot  Duck  Ranch  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  are 

unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee.  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.Y= 

For  Saie,  MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  Also 
African  ganders.  J.  H.  WORLEY  Mercer,  Pa. 


Mammoth  BRONZE  TOMS.  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Ct. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  495. 


WANTED — Young  man  wishes  position  on  farm 
having  purebred  cattle  where  an  opportunity 
to  develop  practical  knowledge  will  be  given, 
has  had  some  knowledge  of  electricity,  handy 
With  tools,  drives  automobile:  address  giving 
particulars,  J.  W.  P.,  208  Hazel  Road,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  eighteen,  strong,  of  good  habits, 
wishes  position  on  poultry  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  501(3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  practical  man,  German,  43,  desires 
position  as  manager  on  gentleman’s  estate  or 
dairy;  woman  good  cook;  respectable  couple. 
JOHN  SEITZ,  442  14tli  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  by  practical  farmer.  Ameri¬ 
can,  single,  35;  A1  tractor  man,  chauffeur  and 
mechanic;  can  operate  and  repair  all  machinery 
and  gas  engines;  also  care  of  horses,  cattle  and 
poultry;  excellent  reference;  state  wages  and 
particulars  in  first  letter.  AD\  ERTISER  5017, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM — Scandinavian  want  to  learn 
poultry  farming  on  commercial  plant  near 
New  York  City;  39  years  old,  good,  careful 
worker;  fine  references;  willing  to  work  for 
small  pay.  ADVERTISER  5018,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  18,  inexperienced,  character  ref¬ 
erences,  entering  agricultural  college  in  Fall, 
desires  position  on  farm  for  Summer;  anxious 
to  learn;  experience  desired  more  than  money. 
H.  H.  SCIINEPEL,  Blair  Academy,  Blairstown, 
N.  J. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  one  child,  20  years  ex¬ 
perience  feeding  and  handling  cattle,  wants 
position.  ADVERTISER  5019,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CLEAN  cut,  single  man,  35,  unexperienced  on 
farm  work  but  reliable  and  industrious  work¬ 
er;  handy  with  tools,  wishes  position  on  farm. 
ADVERTISER  5021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  experienced,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  state  wages  and  full  particulars.  E.  J. 
LEAMEY,  Gen.  Del.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POSITION  on  poultry  farm;  married,  small 
family,  by  May  1;  experience  moderate;  must 
have  good  living  conditions;  state  wages;  priv¬ 
ileges,  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5022,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POUtLTRYMAN,  single,  29,  American,  wide 
experience,  wants  position.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position;  head  gardener;  lifetime 

practical  experience  with  vegetables,  flowers, 
shrubs,  lawns,  greenhouse,  fruit  trees;  American, 
45;  single;  good  health;  good  personality;  repu¬ 
tation  good;  references  from  former  employer; 
good  worker,  willing  to  please;  capable  handling 
general  estate.  ADVERTISER  4990,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Productive  117-acre  farm,  Columbia 
Co  N.  Y.;  two  good  houses;  good  outbuild¬ 
ings; ’half  mile  to  railroad  station;  near  State 
road.  Write  for  particulars,  RAY  R.  LANT, 
East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown;  82o 
apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  twelve  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  pears,  cher¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  currants  and  asparagus  in 
abundance;  stone  house  and  barn;  20  acres 
woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes  all  crops 
and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor,  Bean  power 
sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bargain  at 
$10,000;  farm  alone  $8,500;  act  promptly. 
F.  H.  YARN  ALL,  934  High  Street,  Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE— 33-acre  farm,  stock,  tools,  $10,500. 

WARREN  KLINE,  Ii.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


AGED  couple  must  sell  66-acre  fruit,  truck, 
poultry  and  Christmas  tree  farm;  a  beautiful 
home  in  a  good  locality.  SHADYSIDE  I  ARM, 
Corey,  Pa.  


FARM  TO  LEASE — Ten-room  house,  barn  and 
outbuildings;  good  dairy  farm;  located  on 
Connecticut  River.  JOHN  L.  KRUGEJt,  137 
Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Southern  Delaware  County  (N. 

Y.)  hillside  farms;  157  acres,  $1,000;  175 

acres,  $3,000;  equipped  for  dairying,  $6,000.  If 
interested,  write  PERCY  TAYLOR,  Kelsey, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  suitable  for  poultry  and  fruit, 
within  75  miles  of  New  York  City.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  stock  of  millinery  and 
fixtures  at  a  very  low  price  for  a  quick  sale; 
chance  of  a  lifetime  for  anyone  entering  busi¬ 
ness.  E.  MARTH,  135  N,  13th  St.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  160  acres,  modem 
equipment,  situated  in  village  on  State  road 
to  White  Mountains,  in  fertile  Connecticut  val¬ 
ley.  Write  owner  for  particulars.  NOMAN 
COBB,  Newbury,  Vt.  


WANTED — Jersey  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  15-25 
acres;  8-room  house;  no  stock;  Morris  County 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  4951.  care  Rural  NewV 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — In  South  Jersey,  fruit  and  poultry 
farm  12%  acres,  close  to  city,  paved  road, 
street  car,  every  city  convenience;  good  build¬ 
ings;  400  layers;  all  kinds  of  fruit,  mostly  apple 
and  peach;  cow,  horse,  tools.  J.  MeCREA, 
owner,  Millville,  N.  J.  R,  1. 


IF  YOU  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a  ful!y-equipped 
poultry  farm,  nicely  located,  small  acreage, 
communicate  with  BOX  531 ,  Bristol,  Pa  Will 
consider  an  offer  to  manage  or  profit-sharing. 


FOR  URNT — Dairy  farm;  town  1  mile.  A.  L. 
CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


SWISS,  wishes  to  rent  for  May  1,  farm  with 
10  to  15  cows,  60  to  70  miles  from  New  York, 
near  station.  Address  ADVERTISER  4966,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  good  house,  fruit,  wa¬ 
ter.  wood;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  4971, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Endicott-Jolinson  markets; 
milk  12c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  good  income.  Write  owner, 
ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 72  acres;  Albany  11  miles;  rail¬ 
road  1%  miles;  10- room  house,  two  barns, 
large  hen  house,  other  buildings,  electric  lights, 
telephone,  stock,  tool.  S.  D.  BENEDICT,  Voor- 
heesville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 156-acre  farm;  10-room  house; 

barns;  fruit  orchard;  with  tools  and  stock, 
$8,500;  part  cash.  Apply  owner,  VERNON  H. 
TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


262-ACRE  farm,  $6,500;  smaller  farms,  any  size 
you  wish;  easy  terms.  CHARLIE  WITMER, 
Crewe,  Va. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  buying, 
small  poultry  farm,  about  20  miles  from  New 
York,  on  State  road,  or  will  exchange  my  prop¬ 
erty  for  same.  ADVERTISER  4993,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm;  good  buildings;  with 
trout  pond.  ADVERTISER  4992,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  TRUE  BARGAIN — 205  acres  rich  loamy  soil, 
8-room  brick  house,  barn,  outbuildings;  400,000 
ft.  hardwood  timber*  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.; 
$4,500:  reasonable  down  payment.  GUS  HAW- 
KEN,  95  Elmhurst,  Highland  Park,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — Hotel  and  large  fruit  farm  in  Cats¬ 
kills;  bargain.  ISAAKS,  1916  Daly  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT — 150  acres  in  Champlain 
Valley;  equipped;  brook;  fireplace.  MRS.  A. 
L.  DE  LANO,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 


$8,000  BUYS  full-equipped  bakery  in  prosperous 
town  along  Lincoln  Highway;  no  competition. 
W.  S.  RITTASE,  New  Oxford,  Ta. 


DAIRY  FARM,  27  acres  in  best  cultivation  and 
location,  level  land:  milk  sold  at  wholesale 
direct  on  the  farm,  10c  quart  all  year  around; 
price  $16,000  including  stock  and  machinery, 
etc.  if  sold  at  once.  O.  HERTH,  Bellport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  equipped  dairy  farm  in  New7  York 
State;  must  be  on  State  road.  ADVERTISER 
4973,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  WANT  to  sell  or  trade  640  acres,  all  tillable, 
South  Dakota  prairie  land,  for  a  good  New 
York  farm,  in  good  location;  this  land  is  located 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State,  near  the 
Black  Hills  region:  18  miles  railroad  station. 
Write  owner,  E.  SEEKINS,  Whitewood,  S.  D., 
for  further  information. 


WILL  sell  or  rent,  to  reliable  person,  large 
Western  New  York  stock,  grain  and  timber 
farm;  small  payment  down  if  desired;  any  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  considered;  exceptional  opportunity 
for  man  with  own  help,  or  partners.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4974,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 65  acres;  good  buildings:  macadam 
road;  near  village;  Cortland  6  miles;  $5,800 
with  stock  and  tools;  $4,700  withont.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4979,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100-ACRE  farm  in  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  near  con¬ 
crete  road;  good  buildings;  large  poultry 
house;  machinery  and  some  stock;  land  suitable 
for  tractor  farming;  will  sell  at  a  sacrifice,  or 
lease  on  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  4980,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  with  buying  option,  farm 
about  two  hours  from  New  York,  about  20 
acres,  roomy  house,  improvements,  woodlot, 
brook,  near  State  road;  $500  a  year  or  more. 
ADVERTISER  5008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

l - 

POULTRY  farm,  near  Vineland,  2  acres,  large 
coops,  barn,  garage,  5-room  house;  $3,500,  half 
cash.  WILLIAM  MOON,  50  East  42d  Street, 
New  York  City. 


10  TO  15-ACRE  poultry  farm  wanted  within 
50  miles  from  New  York;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars;  owner  only.  ADVERTISER  5007,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - 

FARM  of  100  acres,  excellent  soil,  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  foothills  of1  the  Catskills;  con¬ 
venient  to  markets  and  schools;  abundance  of 
fruit  and  fine  water;  long  lease  on  satisfactory 
terms  with  privilege  of  buying;  rare  opportunity 
for  honest  practical  worker.  ADVERTISER 
5006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

l_ - 

$900  CASH  and  $900  mortgage  buys  123  acres, 
good  farm,  seven-room  house,  hen  house,  big 
barn;  owner,  BIZOZER,  R  D.  2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

(. _ 

FRUIT  farm  for  sale,  250  acres  in  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  about  4,000  trees  starting  their 
fifth  year;  beautiful  location;  State  road;  high 
school;  Grade  A  dairy  of  30  cows;  good  build¬ 
ings;  about  30  acres  woodland,  sugar  maple; 
farm  fully  equipped.  Inquire  J.  A.  WILLIAMS, 
Mgr.,  Harford,  Pa. 

I - 

AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  well  located  farm  in 
Southwestern  Connecticut  of  about  75  acres, 
to  let  or  lease;  terms  favorable  to  acceptable 
party;  for  full  particulars  address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  can  obtain  use  of 
henhouse,  capacity  500  hens,  colony  houses, 
part  of  dwelling,  other  privileges,  $20  month; 
location,  good  road,  village  10  minutes  walk 
with  railroad,  post  office,  feed  store.  ERNEST 
BRILL,  East.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

i _ _ 

BARGAIN,  10%-acre  farm,  suitable  for  truck 
or  poultry;  8-room  house,  barn,  stable,  ga¬ 
rage.  hen  house,  brooder  house;  all  fruit;  5 
minute  walk  of  depot,  church  and  school;  im¬ 
mediate  possession;  address  F.  DAVIS  WAT¬ 
SON,  Milford,  Del. 

i _ 

FARM — 25  acres.  2%  miles  Beverly,  N.  J. ; 

electrically  lighted  modern  houses  for  1.000 
chickens,  up-to-date  dairy  barn,  usual  farm 
buildings,  1.200  peach  trees,  pear  and  apple 
orchard;  berries:  house,  5  bedrooms  and  bath, 
hot  water  heat,  electric  light,  water  plant; 
everything  in  good  order;  10  cows,  2  horses,  400 
chickens,  $12,000  includes  stock  and  machinery; 
terms  to  suit.  R.  D.  McELROY,  Beverly,  N.  J. 
| _ _ _ 

MUST  SELL  HOME  FARM.  155  acres,  in  Ken¬ 
nebec  Co.,  Me.,  as  work  takes  me  away;  good 
crop  land;  one-third  mile  to  church,  school,  can¬ 
ning  factory  and  electric  railroad;  only  $22  per 
acre,  half  cash  and  easy  terms.  A.  W.  BEN¬ 
NER,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

i _ 

FOR  SALE — Two  farms,  dairy  80  acres,  truck 
65;  3%  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.  C.  H. 
CORK  RAN,  Washington  Grove,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  100  acres,  with  stock 
and  good  milk  route,  modern  improvements  in 
all  buildings,  two  houses;  55  miles  from  New 
York  on  concrete  road:  for  particulars  write 
owner.  S.  TONKENS,  Brookside  Dairy,  Hack- 
ettstown,  N.  J. 


ONLY  $4,000  cash-  required  to  purchase  this 
Hudson  Valley  fruit  farm;  balance  mortgage; 
apples,  pears,  large  vineyard.  ADVERTISER 
5011,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  100  acres,  Connecticut,  is  given  to  run 
to  reliable  party  for  taking  care  of  place, 
owner  claiming  no  share  on  whatever  crops  party 
can  raise;  the  more  raised,  the  more  profit; 
state  how’  many  in  family  and  how  many  able 
to  work:  onlv  married  people  considered:  don't 
call,  write.  JOSEPH  RICCI,  214  East  77th  St., 
New  York  City. 

t _ _ 

VILLAGE  home,  fruit,  poultry  and  truck  farm; 

also  village  business  property,  4  stores,  4 
flats;  half  cash;  no  agents.  L.  G.  RUCKEL,  100 
Coldenham  Road,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Small  place  on  main  auto  road  With¬ 
in  commuting  distance  of  New  York;  state 
price;  prefer  New  Jersey  location  around  D.  L. 
W.  C.  PREUSS,  415  Charlotte  Place,  Glendale, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  dairy  or  grain  farm  in 
the  Harlem  Valley,  Dutchess  County;  very 
productive,  well  wooded  and  watered;  all  kinds 
of  fruit:  large  house;  on  State  road;  machinery 
goes  with  it;  would  exchange  for  city  or  vil¬ 
lage  property.  ADVERTISER  5027,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIND, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 15  modified  Dadant  one-story  hives, 
new  and  painted,  full  sheets,  wired  founda¬ 
tion,  unused  with  metal  cover,  complete,  cost 
$9.95  each;  sell  for  $75;  entire  lot  f.  o.  b. ;  also 
25-10  frame  Root  hives,  complete,  with  drawn 
foundation,  wired,  metal  cover,  at  $4  each;  used 
three  years.  SPAHN  BROS.,  Pleasantville,  N.Y. 


CANDY — High-grade  home-made  cream  choc¬ 
olate  fudge,  guaranteed  pure;  a  treat  for  you 
and  the  kiddies;  2-lb.  box,  postpaid,  $1;  orn^r 
today.  MRS.  D.  W.  GOODLING,  Richfield,  Pa. 


AX  HANDLES,  white  hickory,  60c;  for  wood 
splitting,  40c,  postpaid;  state  whether  single 
or  double  bit,  32  in.,  34  in.  CHARLES  RICK¬ 
ARD,  R.  2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  3  zones; 

clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25:  10  lbs.,  $2.15;  buckwheat, 
5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — New  Oregon  fir  silo,  20x36,  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  f.o.b.  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  $750;  will 
deliver  if  not  more  than  75  miles.  E.  W. 
BIESECKER,  47  Washington  St.,  East  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


NEW  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.40;  6  gallons, 
$2.25;  10-lb.  pail  sugar,  $3;  pound  cakes,  30c; 
products  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  G.  L. 
HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


WANTED  to  buy  or  rent  with  option  of  buying, 
farm  40  to  70  acres  in  New  Jersey  or  New 
York  State  ADVERTISER  5036,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


25  ACRES,  well  stocked  with  White  Leghorns, 
new  buildings,  electric  lights,  plenty  of  wa¬ 
ter.  excellent  location,  Hunterdon  County;  for 
particulars  address  ADVERTISER  5033,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


70  ACRES,  new  buildings,  springs,  woods,  fruit, 
$6,700,  part  cash;  write  owner,  no  agents.  E. 
L.  GARWOOD,  R.  D.  2,  Linesville,  Pa. 


WANTED — 15  to  20  acres  for  chicken  farm, 
with  house  near  railroad,  100  miles  from  New 
York  City,  in  State  of  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  only;  price  not  over  $1,500;  give  terms  and 
cash.  ADVERTISER  5028,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SMALL  farm  wanted,  Putnam  or  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty.  E.  A.  MULLER,  1  Lincoln  St.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

WANT  bungalow  or  small  modern  home,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  some  ground,  commuting  distance 
from  New  York;  would  exchange  income  prop¬ 
erty  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  state  essential  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  5030,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 5  acres  and  attractive,  new  7-rootn 
commuter's  country  home;  modern  conven¬ 
iences,  garage:  good  elevation,  rural  surround¬ 
ings;  12  minutes  walk  to  Gillette  station  on 
1).  L.  Ar  vV. ;  New  York  28  miles;  $7,800.  C.  S. 
BARKELEW,  Millington,  N.  J. 

WANT  to  rent,  small  farm  near  city,  stocked 
or  not.  RUDMAN,  153  East  34tli  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

I  _ _ _ 

WANTED — Farm,  cheap,  near  markets;  price, 
description.  TAYLOR,  683  Fulton  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  poultry  plant  for 
sale;  new  modern  house,  all  conveniences, 
electric,  water,  gas,  Mammoth  incubator,  etc. ; 
brooding  for  5,000,  more  than  2,000  layers;  good 
sale  chix  and  eggs;  location.  South  Jersey,  mild 
climate;  write  owner.  ADVERTISER,  5025,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


124  ACRES,  12  rooms,  2  barns,  silo,  poultry 
houses,  20  acres  apple  orchard;  Alfalfa;  mile 
creamery;  near  Warwick.  N.  Y.;  25  choice  cows, 
team,  chickens,  tools,  etc.;  price  before  April 
1,  $18,500,  easy  terms.  BOUGHTON,  364  East 
21st  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — The  best  farm  of  200  or  more  acres 
that  can  be  bought  by  assuming  the  mort¬ 
gage.  ADVERTISER  5026,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  —  Poultry  plant 
and  Hatchery,  1,000  breeders,  Wyckoff  White 
Leghorns,  10, 000-capacity  Mammoth  incubator, 
3,000-capacity  hot-water  brooder;  established 
trade;  season’s  output  of  chicks,  well  sold; 
$6,000,  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  4944,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DO  YOU  want  to  settle  in  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts?  75  acres,  20  meadow,  woodland, 
sugar  orchard  and  house;  fruit,  chicken  houses; 
40  minutes  by  aulo  to  good  market;  buildings; 
water  plenty;  no  stock;  to  family  large  enough 
to  work  farm  and  make  repairs,  ten  year  lease; 
nominal  rental;  exceptional  conditions;  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  C.  S.  ROBINSON,  546  East  182d  St., 
New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 
WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 

N.  J. 

EXTRACTED  HONEY— Delivered  by  mail*  5  to 
40  lbs.  in  third  zone,  60  lbs.  in  second;  cir¬ 
cular  free;  ten  lbs.  clover  $2.15,  buckwheat 
$1.90.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

IF  you  cannot  afford  to  visit  the  Adirondacks 
you  can  at  least  have  a  fresh  picked  3  lb. 
balsam  pillow',  only  $1.25:  prepaid  cash  with 
order;  cretonne  cover.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  f 
Raquette,  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


ELECTRIC  GENERATOR,  1  k.w. ;  3  coal-burn¬ 
ing,  500-chick  brooders,  Newtown  and  Wish¬ 
bone;  12  Poorman  brooders:  2  Buckeye  oil  500- 
chiek  brooders,  H.  L.  HAMILTON,  R.  D.  1, 
Huntington,  N.  Y. 

V _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

PRODUCE  your  own  honey,  circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Indiana. 


APPLE  BUTTER— The  good  old-fashioned  kind, 
made  in  our  orchard  from  a  delicious  Virginia 
recipe;  sample  quart-crock,  prepaid,  65  cents. 
RIDGEWOOD  FRUIT  GROWERS,  Winchester, 
Virginia. 


CLOVER  HONEY.  10  lbs.,  $2.10:  5  lbs..  $1.15, 
delivered.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


MULTIGRAPHING  costs  less  than  printing  and 
gives  a  personal  touch  to  your  letters;  ask  for 
samples  and  prices.  H.  F.  HOLMES,  206  Clin¬ 
ton  St.,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs..  $2;  buckwheat.  $1  and 
$1.80:  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY’ — -York  State  never  produced 
better;  5-lb.  pail.  $1;  two,  $1.90;  six,  $5;  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  DR.  R.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Sharpies  milking  machine;  state 

price  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4994, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


O  R  A  N  G  ES — G  R  APEF'RUIT — T  ree-ripened ;  bush¬ 
el  boxes,  picked,  packed  in  grove;  oranges, 
$1.65;  mixed,  $1.40:  grapefruit,  $1.15;  f.  o.  b. 
Wauchula,  Fla.;  send  money  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  482,  Wanchula,  Fla. 


80  SWARMS  of  bees  and  extra  supplies;  will 
sell  one  or  more  to  a  party;  a  bargain  if  taken 
at  once.  ADVERTISER  4976,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Car  Alfalfa;  half  first,  half  second; 
bargain.  B.  It.  HALL  &  SON,  Camillas,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Stone  boat  planks;  state  full  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  length,  thickness,  kind  of 
lumber  and  price;  elm  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
4975,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


110  VOLT,  3  k.w.  Western  Electric  Generator, 
switchboard,  battery  racks;  running  condition; 
reason,  line  power;  no  reasonable  offer  refused. 
SUMMIT  FARMS,  Walker,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10:  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid  first  three  zones; 
60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

I _ _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — $400  Wishbone  Mammoth  incubator, 
1, 600-egg  capacity,  new,  has  never  been  un¬ 
crated:  best  offer  takes  it.  THEODORE  J. 
GIERE,  Port  Richmond,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

i _ . _ ; _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gal.; 

sugar  in  10-lb.  pails,  $3;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.60; 
try  us  for  quality.  ROBERT  OLIVER,  Craiglea 
Farm,  South  Ryegate,  Vt. 


HONEY  of  quality;  best  by  test;  clover,  5  lbs., 
$1.15:  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75; 
postpaid;  promptly.  M.  BALLARD,  Callicoon, 
N.  Y. 


DELCO  600-watt  generator  with  180  a  h.  bat¬ 
tery,  all  in  first  class  condition.  BOX  B, 
Brewster,  N.  Y. 

\ _ _ 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  Empire  milker,  double 
unit,  vacuum  pump,  tank  and  piping  complete 
for  18  cows;  new  rubbers  and  pulsator.  T.  R. 
MINIER,  R.  D.  1,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — 40O-egg  incubator  and  1,000-chick 
coal  brooder.  KOHL,  Springs,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Coal  burning  brooders,  1,000  size. 
L.  W.  MOYLE,  Dalton,  Pa. 


PURE  HONEY — Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  two 
5-lb.  palls,  $2.15;  light  amber,  $1  and  $1.90, 
postpaid  to  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  clover,  $7.50; 
light  amber.  $6.50,  f.o.b.  HUGH  G.  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  144-egg  Cyphers  incubators. 
L.  W.  MOYLE,  Dalton,  Pa. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  haveproved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  read  Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker 
during  the  Civil  War.  and  for  a  time 
afterwards.  It  was  taken  by  my  grand¬ 
father.  I  have  taken  it  at  times  for  the 
last  50  years ;  now  my  son  and  his  sons 
read  it.  E.  L.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Here  are  five  generations  of  readers 
in  one  family.  It  is  a  proud  record,  and 
one  that  is  seldom  beaten,  because  the 
paper  was  only  about  12  years  old  when 
the  Civil  War  broke  out.  We,  however, 
frequently  yet  hear  of  friends  who  had  it 
continuously  in  the  family  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  it  was  probably  so  in  the 
case  of  this  good  friend’s  grandfather. 

We  wish  now  to  give  Gearhart  Knit¬ 
ting  Machine  Company,  Clearfield,  Pa., 
credit  for  refunding  $60  on  Feb.  IS  to 
our  subscriber,  II.  W.,  whose  complaint 
appeared  on  page  74,  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  The  Gearhart  company 
declined  to  answer  our  letters  in  behalf 
of  the  subscriber  in  question.  This  closes 
our  files  in  the  case. 

A  subscriber  recently  wrote  us  about 
an  unsatisfactory  farm  implement,  and 
asked  our  influence  to  secure  satisfactory 
service  on  the  implement  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  subscriber  failed  to  state 
when  the  implement  was  purchased,  but 
when  taking  the  matter  up  with  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  in  question,  we  found  that  the 
purchase  was  made  more  than  five  years 
ago.  Evidently  the  subscriber  realized 
that  he  could  not  expect  Publisher’s  Desk 
to  support  his  contentions  in  asking  foe 
free  service  on  an  implement  that  was 
purchased  more  than  five  years  ago,  and 
he  therefore  carefully  concealed  the  date 
of  the  purchase  in  his  original  letter. 

When  advised  of  our  refusal  to  prose¬ 
cute  his  claim  under  the  circumstances, 
the  subscriber  writes  us  a  very  abusive 
letter  and  intimates  that  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  subsidized  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  through  its  advertising  patron¬ 
age. 

It  is  rarely  that  any  reader  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  tried  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Publisher’s  Desk  service 
and  attempted  to  secure  our  influence  in 
any  unreasonable  cause.  There  have  been 
a  few  instances’,  however,  where  a  farm¬ 
er  has  not  told  us  the  whole  truth  in 
presenting  his  case,  and  apparently  ex¬ 
pected  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  support  of  his  po¬ 
sition,  regardless  of  the  justice  in  the 
case.  The  editor  of  Publisher’s  Desk 
weighs  the  evidence  and  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  each  individual  case  just  as 
carefully  and  conscientiously  as  any  judge 
in  a  court  of  justice.  He  may  not  be  al¬ 
ways  right,  but  any  decision  is  always 
based  on  the  best  information  available, 
without  favor  or  prejudice  to  either  party 
in  the  controversy.  Anyone,  whether  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or 
not,  who  comes  to  Publisher’s  Desk  with 
any  other  expectation,  is  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  Neither  the  cancellation 
of  his  subscription  by  a  farmer  nor  the 
withdrawal  of  patronage  by  an  adver¬ 
tiser  is  given  the  slightest  consideration. 

We  received  a  letter  from  the  Lakewood 
Hotel  Supply  Go.,  Lakewood.  N.  J.,  some 
time  ago.  quoting  us  a  much  higher  price 
for  eggs  than  other  dealers  were  paying. 
Several  weeks  after  writing  the  first  let¬ 
ter  we  received  another  letter  wanting 
to  buy  poultry.  This  man.  Abbott,  must 
be  the  same  Abbott  who  was  doing  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  name  of  the  Newark  Prod¬ 
uce  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J.  Why  are  men  of 
this  type  allowed  to  continue  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  defrauding  the  public  through  the 
mails?  R.L.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

H.  A.  Abbott,  doing  business  under 
the  title  Lakewood  Hotel  Supply  Co., 
has  no  connection  with  Newark  Produce 
Co.,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn. 
He  has  no  established  responsibility  that 
would  warrant  poultrymen  shipping  prod¬ 
uce  to  him.  There  is  always  reason  for 
suspicion  of  the  dealer  quoting  higher 
prices  than  the  market  warrants.  Such 
parties  either  do  not  intend  to  pay  for 
the  produce  at  all.  or  plan  so  to  grade  it 
as  to  nullify  the  high  quotations. 

Here  I  come  again  for  help  but  this 
time  it  is  only  for  a  little  information. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  you  know  about 
Black’s  International  Selling  Service. 


John  J.  Black,  manager,  located  at  Chip¬ 
pewa  Falls,  Wis.  ?  Are  they  a  reliable 
farm  agency?  They  charge  a  service  fee 
of  $10  for  listing  farm  or  property  for 
sale,  and  then  a  two  percent  commission 
to  the  agent  who  sells  your  property  for 
you.  I  was  wondering  if  it  was  just  a 
scheme  for  the  $10  or  whether  they  really 
were  reliable.  b.  b. 

New  Y’ork. 

Just  a  scheme  to  get  your  $10.  That’s 
all.  Wisconsin  Real  Estate  Broker’s 
Board  of  Madison,  Wis.,  advises  us  Black 
has  been  denied  a  license — but  he  is  pur¬ 
suing  the  game  in  the  same  old  way. 

A  representative  of  the  Chicago  Por¬ 
trait  Company  came  to'  my  place  yester¬ 
day.  I  told  him  that  he  could  not  do  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  business  with  me.  where¬ 
upon  he  asked  me  if  I  took  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  told  him  that  I  did.  He  informed  me 
that  no  other  paper  had  gone  after  their 
business  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  had,  and  con¬ 
tended  that  his  concern  was  all  right,  and 
that  his  father  had  investigated  the  firm 
before  he  started  in  the  business.  I  called 
attention  to  the  guarantee  of  The  R. 
N.-Y’.  protecting  the  subscribers,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  talk  he  told  me  what 
he  maintained  was  a  fact,  and  which 
every  R.  N.-Y.  reader  knows  to  be  a 
fictitious  piece  of  information,  that  the 
company  had  sent  their  attorney  to  New 
York,  and  he  had  been  taken  out  to  din¬ 
ner  by  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  and 
confidentially  the  information  was  im¬ 
parted  to  their  attorney  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  wanted  something  to  use  as  a 
basis  of  sensationalism.  We  all  know 
how  sensational  The  R.  N.-Y.  is,  and  this 
was  his  reply  when  I  asked  why  that  his 
company  didn’t"  go  after  the  paper.  I 
wish  some  one  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  had 
heard  the  conversation.  I.  c.  P. 

Ohio. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  expects  to  be 
slandered  by  the  agents  oj  concerns  the 
methods  of  which  it  exposes.  The  attor¬ 
ney  of  the  Chicago  Portrait  Co.  did  visit 
this  office  some  years  ago  and  tried  to 
convince  us  that  the  “lucky  envelope 
scheme”  employed  at  that  time  was  legiti¬ 
mate,  and  threatened  to  bring  libel  suit  if 
The  R.  N.-Y.  didn’t  retract  the  things 
we  said  to  the  effect  that  the  scheme  was 
a  fraud  and  a  swindle.  We  didn’t  retract 
and  the  libel  suit  was  never  brought.  But 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ordered 
the  Chicago  Portrait  Co.  to  cease  making 
use  of  the  nefarious  scheme.  We  again 
repeat  the  advice  to  give  no  orders  to 
agents  of  portrait  concerns  and  avoid 
trouble ! 

I  am  inclosing  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  the  Franklin  Institute,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  They  offer  to  send  lessons  through 
the  mail  on  civil  service  work,  but  must 
be  paid  in  advance.  They  offer  a  tuition 
for  $18.  Are  they  a  reliable  firm?  They 
seem  to  write  a  mighty  flowery  letter. 

Pennsylvania.  '  c.  h.  l. 

We  have  many  times  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  correspondence  courses 
of  Franklin  Institute  are  easy-money 
schemes,  and  there  seem  to  be  more  of 
these  deceptive  schemes  appealing  to  the 
public  now  than  ever  before.  You  can 
become  anything  from  a  doctor  or  a  law¬ 
yer  to  a  civil  engineer  or  an  aviator, 
merely  by  paying  a  good  large  sum  of 
money  for  a  course  of  instruction  that 
some  nimble-minded  individual  has 
worked  out.  Then  there  are  all  sorts  of 
fake  work-at-home  schemes,  mostly  ap¬ 
pealing  to  women.  They  propose  giving 
women  an  opportunity  to  earn  money  at 
home ;  but  the  real  object  is  to  sell  the 
woman  a  knitting  machine,  or  some  goods, 
and  the  woman  learns  when  her  money  is 
gone  that  the  work  at  home  is  only  a  pre¬ 
text  to  get  her  money.  Many  of  these 
despicably  petty  swindles  are  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  through  the  connivance  of  pub¬ 
lishers.  mostly  publishers  of  mail  order 
publications,  but  some  of  this  class  of  ad¬ 
vertising  appears  in  the  farm  press. 

I  found  -the  enclosed  from  United 
States  Spectacle  Co..  Chicago,  in  my  mail 
in  the  country  the  other  week  and  I  ven¬ 
ture  the  guess  that  all  of  my  rural  neigh¬ 
bors  were  also  offered  this  “wonderful 
opportunity”  to  ruin  their  eyesight.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  the  law  cannot  reach 
such  methods.  l.  e.  k. 

New  York. 

'We  heartily  concur  in  these  senti¬ 
ments  with  regard  to  the  idea  of  trying 
to  fit  one’s  eyes  with  glasses  by  mail 
The  eye  is  too  tender  and  important  an 
organ  to  be  trifled  with.  An  oculist  or 
eye  specialist  should  be  consulted  when 
the  sight  shows  evidence  of  failing.  The 
traveling  “eye  specialist.”  however, 
should  be  avoided  as  one  would  avoid 
any  other  humau  serpent. 


Cletrac — More  Than  a  Plow  Tractor 

Having  a  tractor  enables  a  farmer  to  plow  deeper,  better  and  far  quicker 
than  with  teams.  Turning  over  the  land  is  one  of  the  biggest  jobs  of  the 
whole  year.  The  12-20  Cletrac  turns  over  the  evenly  cut  furrows  at  the  rate 
of  eight  to  ten  acres  a  day.  But  the  farmer’s  tractor,  to  be  a  real  investment, 
must  do  more  than  plow  well.  It  must  be  able  to  go  right  onto  the  freshly 
plowed  ground  and  quickly  work  it  down  to  a  perfect  seed-bed.  Here  is 
where  the  Cletrac  owner’s  foresight  is  rewarded.  His  tractor  is  admirably 
suited  for  ground  fitting. 

A  Better  Seed  Bed  Insures  a  Bigger  Crop 

Where  the  soil  is  loose — perhaps  even  wet  in  spots — the  broad  tracks 
carry  Cletrac  smoothly  along  without  slip;  full  speed  and  load  is  maintained, 
the  ground  is  mellowed  and  made  fine  and  ready  for  planting  without  any 
packing  down,  and  in  the  quickest  possible  time.  When  work  is  pressing 
and  weather  uncertain,  to  be  able  to  fit  and  plant  quickly  and  perfectly  is 
the  farmer’s  best  assurance  of  a  bigger  yield  and  a  better  product.  It  often 
means  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  on  the  crop.  No  tractor  is  so 
well  suited  for  seed-bed  preparation  and  planting  as  the  Cletrac. 

Write  for  catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  use  of  Cletracs. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices: 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Minneapolis  Oklahoma  City 
Detroit  Atlanta  Los  Angeles  Windsor  Portland 


Philadelphia 

SILOS 

25  years  of  service  and  still  good. 
Superior  door  frame,  bevelled  doors, 
selected  material. 

Right  Silo 
Opening  Roof 

WOOD  TANKS 

E.  F.  Schlichter  Co. 
10  S.  18th  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


Send  for  catalog  and  get  our  attractive 
proposition  for  early  buyers 

SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  510,  Salem,  Ohio 


Down  After  Trial 

(and  easy  monthly  payments) 

for  this  COMPLETE 

Milker 

Comes  complete  and  ready  to  use; 
nothing  to  install,  no  bother,  no  ex¬ 
pense.  No  electricity — no  gas  engine. 
Run  by  hand.  So  easy  to  pump  a  child 
can  do  it,  thanks  to  patent  spring  and 
vacuum.  Tremendous  improvement  in 
machine  milking.  Simple,  ultra  simple! 
That’s  why  this  complete  milker  costs 
so  little  and  is  better  for  you  and  your 
cows.  Special  Offer — rock-bottom  price 
direct.  30  Days  Free  Trial.  No  C.  O.  D.— 
no  bother.  Easy  Monthly  Payments.  We’ll 
make  that  milker  pay  for  itself  every 
day  while  you’re  using  it.  Also:  Port¬ 
able  gas  engine  and  electric  milkers. 

Free  Book 

on  Milking  — 

A  book  every  dairyman  should  read  — 
quotes  rock-bottom  direct  prices  on  hand 
operated,  gas  engine  and  electric  milkers 
(yoilr  choice  sent  on  free  trial).  Write  for 
this  free  book  while  this  special  offer  lasts. 


30  days  free  trial 


No  Money  Down  —  No  C.  O.  D. 

A  special  offer  good  until  we  have  an  agent  or 
salesman  in  the  territory.  Mr.  Dairyman, 
here  s  your  one  chance  to  find  out  on  a  REAL. 
Free  Trial  what  the  milking  machine  will 
mean  for  you,  on  your  own  cows.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  there’s  nothing  to  install;  nothing  to 
hudd  or  fit  into  your  bam;  just  move  the 
PAGE  in  and  start  milking!  No  bother,  no  ex¬ 
pense.  If  satisfied  after  trial,  pay  cash  or  easy 
monthly  payments.  Yes,  we’ll  make  that 
milker  pay  tor  itself  every  day  as  you  use  it. 


Burton  Page  Co.,  D.pt«%ina^  w. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facta 
of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  30  day 
free  trial,  easy  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page 
Milker  model  checked: 

□  Hand  Operated  □  Gaa  Eugiaa  Power  □  Electric  Power 
How  many  cows  have  you? _ 

Name . . . . . . 

Addrett _ 


Also  send  ms  roar  Agents  Offer  Q 

Wrfto  wlula  thli  ©Mar  lasts 


495 


\ 


■  ■ —  - 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted  j 

WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  dry-hand  milker  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  care  of  test  cows  and  A.  R.  O. 
work;  married  man  preferred;  state  m  .first 
letter  what  cash  wages  are  desired  in  addition 
to  house  with  all  improvements,  milk,  garden, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  4799,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker  _ 


MANAGER,  preferably  with  grown  boys,  for 
259-acre  purebred  Jersey  Dairy  in  Ducks 
Co.,  Pennsylvania.  THE  GRANARY,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.  


WANTED — Tenant  farmer;  young,  ambitious 
American,  practical  farmer,  with  one  or  more 
young  children,  to  work  20  or  more  acres  of  600- 
acre  farm  in  fertile  valley;  Sangerties,  Lister 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  good  house  and  barn,  plenty  of  hre- 
yvood;  rent  may  be  paid  with  days’  work  on 
farm  at  good  pay;  plenty  of  Winter  work,  write 
or  call  120  West  42d  St.,  New  York  City;  E.  B. 
Cadwell.  


WANTED — Single  white  man  on  small  dairy 
and  general  farm;  best  of  wages  and  good 
home;  references.  EDO  YD  ROOT,  Scottsville, 

N.  Y.  


WANTED — Teamster,  young  man  willing  to 
work;  assistant  poultryman  for  poultry  work 
on  large  commercial  poultry  farm;  gardener  to 
raise  large  garden  and  do  general  work;  write, 
giving  age,  nationality,  wages  wanted  with 
room  and  board  furnished;  references.  I.ONE 
OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  woman  to  assist  in  housework  in 
a  country  boarding  house;  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  cooking;  good  place,  modern  conveni¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4934,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RELIABLE  couple  for  girls’  '  camp  in  New 
Hampshire,  May  to  October;  man  for  garden¬ 
ing,  cows,  horses;  woman,  cook,  housekeeper^ 
Apply,  with  references,  to  MRS.  EASTMAN,  45 
High  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work, 
must  be  able  to  care  for  garden,  fruit  and 
poultry;  house  and  garden  furnished;  state 
wages  expected  and  give  experience  and  ref- 
erences.  WOLF  CREEK  FARM,  Slippery  Rock, 
Pennsylvania.  


WANTED  immediately  on  large  farm  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  single  men  of  clean  habits 
and  experience;  two  for  general  farm  work  with 
or  without  team;  one  for  barn  work  and  milking 
(Jersey  cattle);  one  for  care  of  private  grounds 
with  pleasure  horses;  $50  per  month  with  board 
and  room  to  start;  give  full  particulars  and  ref¬ 
erences  with  your  reply  to  ADVERTISER  49,>2, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS — Creamery  man,  certified  dairy, 

single;  wages,  $60;  board  and  living  accom¬ 
modations  second  to  none.  SHEFFIELD  PAWL¬ 
ING  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Refined  woman  to  assist  with 

housework  and  care  of  children,  country 
home.  ADVERTISER,  4954,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  1C  to  20  years,  to  help 
produce  grade  A  milk;  state  experience  and 
wages  expected.  ORADELL  FARMS,  Oradell, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  Protestant  with  no  children 
to  act  as  working  foreman  with  owner  on 
farm;  no  responsibility  to  cattle;  send  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wages  expected;  position  open  im¬ 
mediately.  ADVERTISER  4968,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  or  single  man  and 
woman;  an  all  around  handy  man  for  40-acre 
farm;  woman,  general  housework,  good  cook 
pref erred;  Americans  and  Protestants;  location, 
Sheridan  Road,  half  way  between  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee;  if  interested,  please  write  F.  L. 
NEWELL,  R.  1,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


W/  -IT ED — Single  man  that  don’t  use  tobacco, 
on  poultry  farm,  to  work  for  owner  where 
two  other  men  are  employed;  must  be  a  hustler 
and  interested  in  poultry  work  enough  to  do 
his  share  of  evening  chores;  state  age,  height, 
weight  and  salary  expected.  LONGSTREET 
POULTRY  FARM,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children;  woman  cook, 
wait  on  table,  general  housework;  man  milk 
two  cows,  care  for  two  horses,  500  chickens, 
furnace,  small  lawn  and  garden,  generally  use¬ 
ful;  all  year  position  on  gentleman’s  small 
farm,  one  mile  from  town  of'  3,000  people; 
three  in  family,  eight-room  house,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  electricity,  all  conveniences;  couple  have 
board,  bath,  steam  heated  room,  or  little  two- 
room  cottage:  $125  per  month.  It.  R.  GOOD- 
LATTE,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Real  farmer,  married,  board  two  or 
more  men;  wife  good  butter  maker  preferred; 
references  required.  ADVERTISER  4970,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— High-class  married  farmer;  wife  to 
make  butter;  steady  job;  good  equipment;  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4981,  c-are  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  cook  for  family  living 
in  desirable  place  in  the  country,  with  all 
modern  improvments.  Apply,  with  references, 
stating  age  and  wages  required,  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4984,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  middle-aged  man  to  care  for 
flowers,  garden,  chickens,  orchard;  Long  Is¬ 
land  farm,  no  dairy;  $30  month;  state  national¬ 
ity  and  religion,  copies  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4983,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  single  man  of  good  habits  for 
work  in  large  dairy  herd  near  Philadelphia; 
modern  equipment:  good  home:  $60  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  4982,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  all  around  middle  aged  single 
man  for  general  farm  work:  $50  per  month, 
board  and  room.  Address  D.  ERNEST  PENNEY, 
R.  D.  42,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  dairyman,  and  for  general 
farm  work:  $65  month,  board  and  room  to 
start  with.  LOUIS  PINZKA,  Mickleton,  N.  .7. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

$30  per  month  and  board;  good  home.  JOHN 
W.  BARTEL,  Ghent,  X,  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  farm  hand,  teamster 
or  gardener;  house  and  fuel;  good  wages;  wife 
or  daughter  to  help  with  housework.  FENTON 
BROOK  FARM,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


WANTED — Gardener  and  wife  for  general  house¬ 
work;  small  family;  send  references;  salary, 
$100.  ADVERTISER  4985,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — April  1,  married  man  on  dairy  farm; 

usual  privileges.  GAYLORD  SEELY,  Chester, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Couple,  no  children,  for  permanent 
position;  man  to  have  full  charge  of  one-man 
poultry  plant,  800  layers;  wife  good  cook,  clean 
housekeeper;  both  refined  and  honest;  live  with 
owner;  small  family;  all  modern  conveniences; 
reference  and  experience  first  letter.  H.  M. 
LEINBACH,  Douglassville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper;  country.  DR, 
C.  T.  '  STONE,  62  I’ierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Seamstress  for  boys’  school;  under 
40;  executive,  With  experience  in  making  and 
mending  boys’  clothes;  salary  from  $55  to  $70 
per  month  and  maintenance,  depending  on  abil¬ 
ity.  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Farmer  boy:  also  woman  for  general 
housework.  ROBINWOOD  POULTRY  FARM, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  teamster  on  private 
place;  must  be  steady  and  reliable,  able  to 
milk  and  work  alternate  Sundays;  room  and 
board  on  place.  Write,  giving  all  particulars, 
including  reference  and  wages  expected,  to  P. 
O.  BOX  62,  Sewickley,  Pa. 


WANTED — At  once,  general  farm  hand;  tractor 
and  truck;  $40  per  month  and  board;  perma¬ 
nent  position;  Erie  Co..  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER 
4977,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— On  a  commuter’s  farm  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  man  and  wife  for  farm  work  and  general 
housework;  cottage  with  furnace,  bath,  etc.; 
state  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  4978,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Protestant  woman  just  lauded  not, 
speaking  English  yet,  willing  to  train  as 
working  housekeeper.  BOX  527,  Amityville, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

i. _ _ _ 

SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work,  $50  per 
month  and  board;  good  milker,  general  farm 
experience  necessary;  steady  position;  chance 
for  advancement;  must  accept  position  at  once. 
Address  BOX  47,  Cold  Spring-on-IIudson,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  with  small  family  as  helper  on 
farm  and  help  milk;  house  and  privileges;  25 
miles  from  New  York.  WM.  H.  WRIGHT, 
West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Reliable,  experienced,  single  man 
for  general  farm  work;  $50  and  board.  E.  C. 
FISHER,  Meadowlark  Farm,  R.  4,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Young,  single  man,  with  good 
habits,  willing  to  work  at  stock  and  farm 
work;  state  age  and  wages  with  board,  room 
and  good  home.  ERNEST  F.  MEYER,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

i 

WANTED — At  once,  handy  man  on  dairy  farm; 

milking  machine;  good  horses;  sugar  bush; 
$50  per  month  and  board.  JOHN  EDDY,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  Work, 
yearly  position;  must  understand  up-to-date 
machinery;  good  board  and  wages;  position 
given  April  1;  must  be  sober.  LESLIE  MIKE, 
59  North  Main  St.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — April  1  experienced  farmer,  half 
share  basis  and  bonus  10  per  cent  net  pro¬ 
ceeds;  135  acres,  smooth,  level,  first-class  state 
cultivation;  truck  gardening,  dairying,  general 
farming;  stocked,  equipped  with  machinery,  two 
teams  and  tractor;  %  mile  good  school  and 
creamery;  your  age,  children,  habits,  reference; 
exceptional  opportunity  to  right  man.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4995,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children,  year  round  posi¬ 
tion,  small  place,  man  as  gardener  and  useful; 
wife  as  laundress;  cottage  for  Summer  months, 
live  in  main  house  in  Winter  as  caretakers. 
Write  MRS.  J.  W.  O’CONNOR,  Syosset,  N,  Y. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  on  two-acre  place,  partly 
cultivated,  near  New  York,  one  mile  from 
station;  man  gardener  and  handy;  woman,  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  no  laundry.  ADVERTISER 
5009,  care  Rural  NeW-Yorker. 


WANTED — White,  Protestant  couple,  without 
children,  on  gentleman’s  country  place,  three 
miles  from  town;  man,  gardener  and  handy 
man;  woman,  good  plain  cook  and  general 
houseworker;  no  washing;  family  three  adults; 
wages  $100  month  with  furnished  cottage  anil 
board;  state  age  and  nationality  and  write  to 
GEO.  G.  YOEMANS,  R.  F.  D.,  Spring  Valley, 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  on  fruit  farm,  good  teamster,  no 
milking;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5010, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman,  good  cook  and 
general  housework;  widow  lady,  no  children, 
good  home.  Answer.  E.  G.,  16  Wilson  Lane, 
Rockville  Center,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

i _  . 

OPPORTUNITY  for  capable  young  man,  20  to 
25,  to  work  into  an  interest  in  successful  poul¬ 
try  business;  salary  and  percentage.  RED  OAK 
FARM,  Gaylordsville,  Conn. 

WANTED — Working  farmer,  all  around  man,  if 
married,  wife  must  be  able  to  help  with  milk¬ 
ing  if  necessary;  must  be  dependable  and  be 
able  to  show  results;  one  who  will  appreciate 
a  good  home;  state  salary,  age,  references  of 
last  employer;  will  consider  German  or  Italian, 
immigrant.  BOX  23,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

) _ 

WANTED — Housekeeper  on  a  farm  few  miles 
from  town;  three  in  family;  house  with  all 
modern  improvements;  state  age  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5012,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  poultryman;  single,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  private  estate;  1,200  chicks  raised; 
salary  $120  per  month  with  furnished  room  and 
privileges;  conveniences  to  board  self  with 
three  other  men  on  place.  SUPT.,  Franklin 
Farm,  Sewickley,  Pa. 


MARKET  gardener  and  poultryman  on  small 
Massachusetts  farm:  wife  to  board  four  young 
men  in  Summer.  Address  with  references  and 
wages  wanted.  R,  8  Irving  Terrace,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

1 _ 

WANTED — Middle-age  lady  as  housekeeper  in 
family  of  one.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  92,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  married  man  for  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work:  wages  $75,  house,  fire  wood, 
milk  and  garden;  steady  year  around;  state 
number  in  family  in  first  letter;  can  start  any 
time.  THOMAS  QUINN,  Croton-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  as  assistant  on 
large  commercial  squab  farm  having  consist¬ 
ently  profitable  record;  good  chance  to  learn 
business;  good  wages  and  share  in  profits. 
MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  for  large  commercial 
plant  in  New  York  State:  some  experience  de¬ 
sirable  and  copy  of  references;  start  April  1; 
write  to  OTTO  WILKENS,  Mgr.,  Oscars  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Assistant  poultryman,  single,  with 
experience  on  a  modern  poultry  plant  consist¬ 
ing  of  3,000  layers;  only  a  reliable  and  a  good 
worker  not  afraid  of  long  hours  will  be  con¬ 
sidered;  give  age  and  nationality  and  wage  ex¬ 
pected  and  full  particulars  in  the  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  5013,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED— Take  entire  charge  of 
home,  3  adults;  woman  must  be  good  plain 
cook;  man  help  with  housework  and  be  able  to 
run  Packard  car;  good  home  and  wages  to  right 
parties.  Address  GRACE  GANGLOFF,  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Single  man,  herdsman;  must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  and  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  certified  milk;  steady  employment,  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  5034,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Capable  poultryman  with  small 
family  for  17-acre  estate;  must  understand 
general  farming  and  garden  work;  modern 
bungalow  provided;  prefer  family  that  would 
have  one  or  two  members  who  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  housework  in  owner’s  modern  home, 
family  of  five;  year  round,  steady  position;  send 
full  particulars  and  wages  expected  to  DR. 
FRANK  V.  SETtlO,  323  Lacka  Ave.,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

1  _  ■  ■■  ■■  - - • 

WANTED — April  1,  farmer,  age  25  to  45,  for 
general  farm  work,  small  dairy;  good  home 
and  board;  state  Wages.  ADVERTISER  5035, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  man  to  learn  the  nursery 
business;  good  wages  from  the  start;  appli¬ 
cation  should  be  accompanied  by  two  letters  of 
recommendation,  as  to  honesty,  industry,  and 
other  good  qualities;  first  letter  should  state 
nationality,  age,  weight,  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  farm  and  elsewhere.  ROSEDALE 
NURSERIES,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper;  five-room  bungalow, 
all  conveniences,  by  March  26.  GEORGE 
FOOKES,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


WANTED — Good  married  man  for  farm;  house, 
wood,  milk,  garden  furnished;  wages,  $90. 
Signed,  L.  Y.  ROBINSON,  Riverhead,  L.  I. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm,  with 
house,  firewood,  garden  spot  and  milk;  state 
wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  5029,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  American  couple  to  work  on 
farm;  no  drinking  or  cigarettes:  state  wages 
and  experience.  Address  V.  FLOYD  DAVIS, 
Mount  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARMER — Responsible  party  capable  of  run¬ 
ning  farm  boarding  house  and  to  board  ten 
people;  if  married  husband  can  work  on  farm; 
references  required;  reply  to  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  certified  dairy,  competent  herds¬ 
men;  must  thoroughly  understand  care  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  barns  such  as  are  necessary  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  certified  milk;  it  is  optional  for  his 
wife  to  board  eight  people;  only  men  who  un¬ 
derstand  their  business  thoroughly  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  references  as  to  their  ability  and  character 
will  be  considered;  reply  stating  wages  desired 
and  give  copy  of  references  to  ADVERTISER 
5031,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  private  place  near  Plainfield,  N. 

J. ,  married  man,  work  around  grounds  and 
garden,  help  with  kennel  bird  dogs,  generally 
useful;  pleasant,  permanent  position  with  living 
quarters  having  modern  improvements;  must 
drive  auto  or  willing  to  learn.  ADVERTISER 
5037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  take 
charge  of  experiment  station  flock,  brooding, 
rearing  and  trapnesting  with  assistant;  position 
now  open:  write  giving  references  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  ADVERTISER  5024,  care  Kural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  no  children,  man  gard¬ 
en,  flowers,  vegetables,  lawns  or  poultry;  wife 
either  plain  cook  or  housework;  reference;  per¬ 
manent;  full  particulars  in  first  letter  as  wages, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  5020,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

/ _ ______ 

A  WORKING  MANAGER  of  an  estate  who  has 
made  good  in  his  last  two  positions  of  11 
years  and  9  years  is  open  for  similar  position, 
thoroughly  competent  in  every  detail  pertaining 
to  gardens,  dairying,  farming,  results  from  help 
as  references  from  present  and  past  employer 
will  prove,  wife  board  help,  English,  38  years. 
ADVERTISER  4861,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent  open  for  perma¬ 
nent  position;  qualified  by  wide  scientific  and 
practical  experience  with  general  farming,  thor¬ 
oughbred  cattle,  including  breeding,  rearing, 
veterinary  and  A.  R.  work,  dairying,  poultry, 
gardening;  expert  on  agricultural  machinery; 
executive  ability;  unquestionable  references;  42; 
married:  no  children.  ADVERTISER  4887,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  college-trained  farm  manager 
wants  employment  in  April;  has  specialized 
with  soils,  dairying,  fruits,  gardening;  good  ref¬ 
erences;  responsibility  and  good  wages  expected. 
BOX  B,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Farm  manager,  more 
than  average  ability  open;  lifetime,  practical, 
scientific  experience  all  branches  general  farm¬ 
ing;  specialty,  Guernsey  cattle;  good  judge  ad¬ 
vanced  registry;  world’s  record;  feed,  fit,  show; 
certified  milk;  capacity  out  of  help;  record  spot¬ 
less:  Protestant  American,  married,  34.  POST 
BOX  548,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  estate  or 
commercial  farm;  39  years  old,  married,  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  life  experience  in  agriculture, 
dairying;  in  producing  certified  milk  and  re¬ 
tailing;  in  breeding  purebred  stock;  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  field  and  truck  crops;  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  large  numbers  of  men;  good  reason  for  de¬ 
siring  a  change;  best  of  reference:  address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4969,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  caretaker  or  on  general 
farm  by  young  man,  single:  experience  flower 
and  vegetable  culture,  lawns,  poultry,  cows, 
horses  and  fruit  growing;  tractor  and  automo¬ 
bile  operator.  DONALD  L.  CUNNINGHAM,  P. 
O.  Box  910,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN,  experienced  operator  of  tractors. 

Cleveland  preferred,  desires  a  position;  ref¬ 
erences;  state  all  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
4941,-  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  young  widow  with  one 
child  four  years  old,  as  working  housekeeper 
and  plain  cook;  country  preferred.  OLIVE 
BOERUM,  P.  O.  227,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  American,  small  family,  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  working  foreman;  life  experience  all 
branches  farming;  operate  and  repair  all  modern 
farm  machinery;  tractors,  trucks,  milkers,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  YOUNG  man,  20  years  old,  would  like  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm;  a  little  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4991,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION,  manager  large  farm  or  country  es¬ 
tate,  by  Protestant  American;  married,  small 
family;  lifetime  experience;  understand  dairy¬ 
ing,  fruit  growing,  poultry,  general  farming 
handling  help,  use  modern  machinery;  experi¬ 
enced  buying  and  selling;  no  liquor  or  tobacco; 
first-class  position  desired;  good  living  condi¬ 
tions;  none  other  considered;  best  references 
given  and  required;  state  particulars  first  letter. 
BOX  356,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


POSITION  wanted  by  thoroughly  experienced, 
reliable  man:  married;  no  children;  50;  do  all 
kind  of  repairs,  inside  and  outside:  vegetable 
gardening,  care  of  lawns,  etc. ;  cows,  horses, 
chickens:  first-class  houseman;  country  only. 
ADVERTISER  4987,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  April  1:  single  man,  30, 
Protestant,  American,  on  estate;  experienced 
in  feeding  and  care  of  purebred  cattle  on  A.  R. 
0.  test;  good  butter-maker;  knowledge  of  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  floriculture  and  gardening;  can 
handle  men  with  good  results;  temperate  and  no 
cigarettes.  ADVERTISER  4986,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


STENOGRAPHER — Woman,  6  years’  experience 
on  large  farm  devoted  to  raising  purebred 
stock;  accustomed  to  keeping  all  records,  regis¬ 
tering  of  stock,  etc.  ADVERTISER  4972,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  single,  ambitious; 

assistant  helper;  good  character;  experienced; 
permanent  position,  private  place;  yvilling  work¬ 
er.  ADVERTISER  4989,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  ELDERLY  man  wishes  a  position  as  garden¬ 
er,  caretaker  or  foreman:  reliable,  with  ref¬ 
erence.  Address  to  GEORGE  E.  BOUGIITON, 
80  North  Street,  Danbury,  Conn. 


YOUNG  man,  23,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
flotver,  vegetable  and  poultry  yvork  wishes 
position  on  small  private  estate;  A1  character 
and  yvorking  references  from  present  and  past 
employers.  ADVERTISER  5003,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  mechanic  xvants  position,  understands 
farming,  Fordson  tractor,  Ford  cars,  repairing 
buildings,  machinery;  oyvn  tools;  American; 
small  family,  strictly  temporate,  reliable,  first- 
class  references.  ADVERTISER  5002,  care 
Rural  Neyv- Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  as  head  herdsman  with 
purebred  cattle;  good  caretaker,  feeder  and 
milker,  also  in  the  rearing  of  calves;  have 
specialized  in  fitting  cattle  for  shoyv.  sale  ring, 
A.R.  work,  good  judge,  buyer,  seller  of  all 
breeds;  Ayrshires  preferred;  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  American;  references.  ADVERTISER  5001, 
care  Rural  Neyv- Yorker. 


i’ARM  manager  and  gardener  desires  position 
on  private  estate;  American,  married,  small 
family,  50  years  of  age;  three  years  in  present 
position;  references.  ADVERTISER  5000,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman;  married,  no 
children;  15  years’  practical  experience  with 
purebred  stock,  good  feeder,  calf  raiser,  and  but¬ 
ter  maker;  references;  please  state  yvages  and 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4999, 
care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 

COUPLE  open  for  position,  one  child,  would  like 
to  run  furnished  boarding  house  on  modem 
farm;  man,  general  farmer,  gardener,  handy, 
can  milk.  ADVERTISER  4998,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  desires 
position  on  private  estate;  fourteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  covering  all  branches;  references  as  to 
ability  and  character  furnished:  American.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4997,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  as  manager 
on  estate,  large  farm  or  breeding  establish¬ 
ment;  married,  no  children;  wide  experience  in 
agriculture,  machinery,  purebred  cattle,  pro¬ 
ducing  and  retailing  fancy  market  milk,  hand¬ 
ling  men,  buying  and  selling:  will  not  board 
help;  can  furnish  high-class  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4996,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


FARM  manager,  American,  39,  college  graduate, 
farm  raised,  wants  neyv  position  to  manage 
estate  or  farm;  must  be  responsible  position 
Where  management  is  required ;  several  years 
of  agricultural  extension  work  for  State  col¬ 
lege;  six  years  managing  farms,  including 
registered  stock,  fruit  growing,  crop  work  and 
farm  management:  state  what  you  have  to  of¬ 
fer.  ADVERTISER  5004,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

t - - - 

MANAGER— Are  you  looking  for  a  man  who 
can  run  your  farm  in  a  practical,  profitable 
manner?  I  am  an  American,  single,  M.A.C. 
graduate  with  thorough  practical  life  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  kinds  of  fruit,  dairy  and  general 
farming;  I  am  looking  for  a  good  position  where 
modern,  practical,  systematic  methods  are  de¬ 
sired  and  appreciated;  exceptional  references. 
ADVERTISER  5014,  care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  intelligent  single  man, 
26,  as  herdsman  or  working  foreman,  capable 
taking  charge  of  large  farm  or  estate;  Cornell 
training,  can  keep  complete  set  of  accounts  if 
desired ;  good  references;  not  afraid  to  work: 
want  year  round  position;  must  make  good 
wages:  would  consider  working  large  farm  on 
shares;  will  answer  all  replies.  STEWART 
TREEN.  84  Charles  St.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

POSITION  wanted  April  1  by  young  single  fel¬ 
low,  25  years  old;  Swiss,  3  years  in  America 
as  dairyman;  good  butte  maker;  reference  if 
required.  ADVERTISER  5015,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

I _ 

EXPERIENCED,  single,  American,  yvants  posi¬ 
tion  as  herdsman  on  modern  place;  good  feeder, 
milker  and  calf  raiser;  reference  given;  will  go 
anywhere.  Address  BOX  152,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  493. 


How  to  Get 
Big  CROPS  and  Big  Profits  From 

STRAWBERRIES 


W  JSHScvcii 

|  HSpecial  Strawberry 

GARDENS 

at  Bargain  Prices 

This  year  we  have  had  Mr.  F.  E.  Beatty,  the 
Strawberry  Expert,  personally  make  up 
Seven  Special  Strawberry  Gardens.  There  is 
a  garden  in  this  group  to  fit  every  need  and 
every  pocket-book — and  we  are  offering  them 
at  SPECIAL  BARGAIN  PRICES,  delivered 
right  to  your  door  all  charges  paid.  Our 
FREE  Strawberry  Book  pictures  all  of  these 
seven  Bargain  Gardens  in  beautiful  colors  • 
and  fully  describes  each  of  them. 


BIG  PROFITS !  That  is  what  you  want,  and  if  you  have  a  piece  of  ground — no 
matter  how  small — which  is  paying  you  only  a  small  profit,  or  no  profit  at  all, 
then  send  at  once  for  our  big,  new  book  “Great  Crops  of  Strawberries  and  How 
To  Grow  Them.” 

This  valuable  book  is  FREE.  It  tells  you  how  you  can  set  your  unprofitable 
land  to  Kellogg’s  Thorobred  Strawberry  Plants  and  make  it  pay  you  BIGGER 
PROFITS  either  per  square  rod  or  per  acre  than  any  other  crop  you  can  grow. 

This  Strawberry  Book  has  been  written  by  F.  E.  Beatty,  America’s  Greatest 
Strawberry  Expert,  and  gives  his  secrets  for  growing  the  big  fancy  kind  of 
berries  which  won  him  fame  and  fortune — like  those  in  the  hand  above.  It 
also  tells  why  Kellogg’s  Thorobred  Plants  grown  the  “Kellogg  Way”  are  pro¬ 
ducing  5000  quarts  to  the  acre  and  upward  for  Kellogg  Customers  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  general  average  throughout  the  United  States  is  less  than 
2000  quarts  per  acre. 

You  Can  Make 


500  to  $1200  Per  Acre 


Thousands  of  folks  who  have  sent  for  this  FREE  BOOK  are  now  making  hig  money  from  Straw¬ 
berries.  Read  in  this  book  how  other  people  are  making  from  $500.00  to  $1200.00  per  acre— 
EASY — and  how  others  who  liaye  only  Small  Gardens  are  making  $50.00  to  $150.00  extra 
cash  from  their  small  strawberry  patches.  Here  are  a  few  examples:  Mr.  W.  L.  Forbes  of  Ver¬ 
mont  made  $1200  profit  per  acre  each  year  for  15  years.  Mrs.  Ada  Olinger  made  $64.80 
profit  from  a  small  garden  of  only  200  plants  and  had  all  the  berries  she  wanted  for  her  own 

use  besides.  G.  M.  Hawley  of  California  sold  over  $3000.00  worth  of  Kellogg  Strawberries 

from  2  acres  of  land.  Clara  Steers,  a  little  girl  from  New  York,  made  $104.57  profit  from  her 
Kellogg  Garden.  E.  D.  Andrews  of  Michigan  fully  paid  for  his  $4000.00  home  with  2  acres  of 
Kellogg's  Plants,  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Hunter  of  Arkansas  reports  $75.00  profit  from  her  Kellogg 
Garden. 

These  people  are  just  ordinary  folks  like  you.  so  don't  worry  about  your  ability  to  get  big 
yields  and  make  big  profits — EASY— from  Kellogg’s  Tliorobred  Plants  grown  tli«'  ‘‘Kellogg 
Way.”  All  you  need  to  do  is  to—  ... 

CfTA/TI  EY"|E>  TXJ7C  170 17  U  Of\r\Y  This  wonderful  strawberry  book  costs 

tjHilvLJ  fUIK  1  JtlltJ  r /v /!!>/!>  -DL/C/jv  you  nothing.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon 

and  we  will  send  it  to  you  FREE  and  Postpaid  1  Even  if  you  want  berries  for  your  own  use 
only,  send  for  this  book  and  pick  out  one  of  the  seven  Special  Strawberry  Gardens  we  are 
offering  this  year  at  Bargain  Prices,  and  pick  your  own  berries  fresh  from  the  vines  instead 


R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  2108,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  your  big.  new  Strawberry  Book 


- 


which  fully  describes  the  “Kellogg  Way"  of  growing 
strawberries  and  tells  how  to  make  from  $500  to 
$1200  per  acre. 

(Write  plainly,  please) 


of  depending  upon  store  berries  which  are  high  priced  and  often  tasteless. 

■Whether  you  want  Strawberries  in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall,  for  home  use  or  market,  and  whether 
you  are  a  beginner  or  a  seasoned  grower,  you  need  this  book.  Fill  out  the  coupon  today  or 
send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a.  postal,  and  we  will  send  you  the  book  absolutely  FREE  and 
postpaid  by  return  mail.  Do  it  now  before  our  supply  is  exhausted. 
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Picking  Asters  in  a  Farm  Garden  in  Northern  Pennsylvania 
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Ply  on  ply  of  fabric  and  rubber  are 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  “U.  S.” 
Boot .  Here  at  the  instep  where 
heavy  strains  come  are  8 
separate  layers. 


A  strip  of  rubber  cut  from  a  “U.  S.” 
Boot  stretches  more  than  5  times  its 
length  without  breaking— and  snaps 
back  into  shape  like  an  elastic  band. 
This  live,  elastic  rubber  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  unusual  flexibility 
and  long  wear  of  “ U .  S.”  Boots. 


Where  they  bend  and  strain 

a  thousand  times  a  day  .  . 

Strength  alone  can’t  insure  boot  wear 


Kneeling  down — standing  up  again — tramping 
through  slush  and  mire — you  are  putting  your 
boots  through  a  whole  series  of  tests  every  day. 

They  may  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  hard 
knocks,  but  are  they  able  to  stand  up  under  the 
strain  of  continual  bending? 

The  new  “U.  S.  ”  Boot  gives  longer  wear  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  only  rugged  strength,  but  also 
the  flexibility  to  withstand  every  kind  of  strain. 

Strength,  because  of  its  reinforcements  at 
every  vital  point.  From  seven  to  eleven  separate 
layers  of  fabric  and  rubber  are  built  into  the 
“U.  S.  ”  Boot  at  the  four  places  where  the  strains 
are  heaviest — ankle,  back  of  the  heel,  instep,  and 
sole.  Real  protection  where  it’s  most  needed. 

Flexibility ,  because  of  the  rubber  that’s  used 
— rubber  as  live  as  an  elastic  band.  Cut  a  strip 
of  rubber  from  a  “U.  S.  ”  Boot  and  you’d  find  it 


would  stretch  more  than  five  times  its  length 
without  breaking!  It’s  this  rubber  that  enables 
the  “U.  S.”T3oot  to  bend  a  thousand  times  each 
day  without  cracking  or  weakening. 

That’s  why  “U.  S.”  Boots  last  longer.  And 
why  so  many  farmers  all  over  the  country  are 
wearing  them  today. 

Other  “U.  S.”  Rubber  Footwear 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  footwear  in  the 
big  “U.  S.”  line.  There’s  the  “U.  S.”  Walrus, 
the  famous  all-rubber  overshoe — the  “U.  S.” 
lace  Bootee,  a  rubber  workshoe  for  spring  and 
fall — “  U.  S.  ”  Arctics  and  Rubbers — all  styles  and 
sizes  for  the  whole  family.  Look  for  the  “U.  S.” 
trade  mark  whenever  you  buy — the  honor  mark 
of  the  largest  rubber  organization  in  the  world. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 
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The  Brutal  TrutK  Afcout  Aster  Growing 


We  would  like  to  try  this  year,  one  acre  of.  asters; 
grow  them  especially  for  the  New  York  City  market. 
We  have  never  grown  flowers  before  to  sell  or  ship  away 
to  market,  but  we  have  grown  a  large  acreage  of 
cucumbers  and  peas  for  shipping.  What  kind  of  asters 
are  most  profitable  to  plant?  How  are  the  flowers  cut 
and  packed?  IIow  many  do  we  put  in  box  for  ship¬ 
ment?  N.  A.  R. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

PROFITABLE  START. — Before  explain¬ 
ing  liow  easy  it  is  for  the  average  farmer 
to  grow  asters  I  wish  to  reminisce  just  a 
little;  not  very  far  back.  Not  farther  than 
1912  to  1915.  About  that  period  occasion¬ 
ally  there  were  published  in  apparently 
trustworthy  farm  papers  rather  glowing  accounts  of 
almost  fabulous  returns  that  could  be  made  from 
an  acre  or  two  of  flowers  grown  for  the  large  city 
markets.  A  prominent  commission  merchant  told 
me  at  that  time  that  they  had  many  requests  from 
men  and  women,  -who  having  read  some  such  ar¬ 
ticle,  had  planted  flowers,  and  then  could  not  sell 
them.  The  commission  house  being  already  over¬ 
stocked  could  not  handle  them.  They  had  women 
burst  into  tears  in  being  refused.  Eventually  came 
our  participation  in  the  war.  Labor  became  scarce; 
and  even  scarcer.  The  demand  was  for  more  food, 
and  farmers,  and  men  and  women  with 
small  plots  of  land  forgot  trying  to 
grow  flowers.  Coincident  with  the  ar¬ 
mistice  came  a  little  relief  in  the  in¬ 
sistent  demand  for  food.  Again  some 


yellow,  and  is  absolutely  Worthless.  Never  a  perfect 
flower  will  such  a  plant  make.  The  plant  patholo¬ 
gists  cannot  tell  us  how  to  prevent  it,  nor  can  they 
offer  us  any  regimen  that  will  effect  a  cure.  They 
will  tell  you  to  pull  them  out  and  burn  them.  That 
only  fixes  the  one  that  went  bad.  and  a  promise  of 
the  same  treatment  has  no  deterrent  effect  on  the 
others.  They  just  keep  on  their  yellow  ramble  right 
merrily.  I  have  been  told  that  New  York  State  does 
not  having  bug  troubles.  If  this  is  correct  they 
are  leagues  ahead  of  us  in  the  aster  game. 

VARIETIES  GROlWN. — Queen  of  the  Market  is 
usually  planted  for  early,  the  Early  Branching  Royal 
second,  and  the  upright  and  branching  types  for  mid¬ 
season  and  late.  Be  very  sure  your  seed  is  procured 
from  a  reliable  dealer.  .  Seed  may  be  sown  very 
early  in  the  Spring  in  a  cold  frame.  If  not  sown 
too  thick  transplanting  is  not  necessary.  We  have 
found  asters  grow  stronger  and  more  healthy  if 
they  are  not  transplanted.  Flowers  may  be  market¬ 
ed  earlier  if  the  seed  is  sown  in  hotbeds  and  the 
plants  potted  before  planting  in  the  field. 

CULTIVATION  AND  MARKETING.— We  have 
never  planted  for  horse  cultivation.  Flowers  on 
plants  in  single  cultivated  rows  during  a  severe  storm 


They  found 
They  even 
in  the  large 


men  turned  to  flowers, 
it  wonderfully  profitable 
had  the  commission  men 
cities  competing  with  one  another  for 
their  stock.  One  of  our  neighbors  told 
all  his  friends  that  he  sold  $115  worth 
of  asters  off  a  plot  20  ft.  square.  The 
next  year  half  a  dozen  of  his  neighbors 
planted  asters,  and  they  all  made 
money.  The  following  Summer  more 
farmers  planted  them.  At  our  express 
station  alone  there  were  over  50  large 
boxes  for  Philadelphia  in  one  morning. 

COMPETING  WITH  THE  FLOR¬ 
ISTS. — They  began  to  pile  up  in  the 
commission  houses  in  the  cities.  The 
florists  who  shipped  to  these  merchants 
the  entire  season  began  complaining 
that  the  farmer-grown  stock  was  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  sale  of  stock  they  were 
growing;  some  even  served  notice  on 
their  commission  men  that  if  they  were 
not  protected  in  Summer  they  would 
consign  their  stock  elsewhere  in  Win¬ 
ter.  The  farmers  were  immediately 
asked  to  stop  shipping.  One  who  the 
previous  season  told  of  making  over 
$5,000  did  not  nearly  make  expenses. 

For  the  coming  season  several  Philadel¬ 
phia  commission  houses  have  already 
made  it  known  that  they  positively  will  not  handle 
any  flowers  during  the  Summer  time  that  are  not 
grown  by  a  man  who  has  greenhouses  and  ships  to 
them  the  entire  season.  This  may  not  sound  encour¬ 
aging  to  one  who  wishes  to  embark  in  this  business. 
It  may  even  appear  that  selfishly  I  am  trying  to 
ward  off  possible  competition.  Even  though  any 
reader  may  take  this  view  of  it,  he  can  rest  assured 
such  is  not  the  case,  as  we  quit  trying  to  make  any 
money  on  this  end  of  the  business  several  years  ago. 
It  is  simply  a  wish  to  be  frank ;  brutally  frank,  if 
you  choose,  in  order  to  save  the  inexperienced  unnec¬ 
essary  expense  and  eventually  complete  disillusion. 
Conditions  in  New  York  are  no  different  from  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

CULTURAL  CONDITIONS.  —  Asters  are  easily 
grown  on  any  good  rich  garden  soil,  where  asters 
have  not  been  planted  in  a  former  season.  After  sev¬ 
eral  crops,  and  in  some  instances  one  crop,  have  been 
grown,  it  is  very  difficult  to  grow  a  full,  healthy  crop. 
Stem-rot  is  often  very  destructive  under  these 
conditions.  It  is  good  practice  to  endeavor  to  have 
new  soil  for  each  crop.  Here  in  Pennsylvania  we 
also  have  the  yellows,  the  tarnished  plant  bug,  and 
the  back  aster  beetle  to  contend  with.  Rather  a 
formidable  list,  we  have  found  to  our  sorrow  some 
seasons,  when  we  were  in  the  aster  business. 

DISEASES. — Yellows  is  the  most  destructive. 
Plants  that  are  growing  in  apparent  health,  with 
buds  ready  to  open,  turn  slightly  yellow,  and  the 
flower,  instead  of  assuming  a  beautiful  white,  pink, 
rose  or  purple  hue,  just  opens  out  light  green  or  pale 


The  A  ew  Massachusetts  Rose  ‘‘Com monwealth.”  Fig.  165 

are  blown  into  the  mud  and  practically  ruined.  Our 
practice  has  been  to  set  the  plants  12  in.  each  way  in 
beds  5  or  6  ft.  wide.  Practice  thorough  cultivation, 
have  the  soil  rich,  but  avoid  fresh  manure,  and  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  to  grow  asters.  The  flowers 
are  shipped  in  bunches  of  25,  packed  in  corrugated 
fiber  boxes  about  8x14x42  in.  Some  growers  use 
larger  boxes,  but  they  do  not  carry  as  well  as  the 
above-mentioned  size.  After  being  bunched  they 
should  be  placed  in  water  for  several  hours  before 
packing.  ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 

Pennsylvania, 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture  on  our  cover  this  week 
shows  Mr.  Ernest  Hahn  and  his  wife  and  daughter, 
picking  asters  for  Pittsburgh  market. 


The  Truth  About  Lancaster’s  Markets 

On  page  96  I  saw  a  letter  on  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  and 
some  comments  on  it-  Just  because  I  do  not  think  as 
you  do  does  not  make  you  wrong  or  me  right,  but  I  do 
think  you  have  only  stated  a  half  (or  a  good  bit  less) 
truth.  I  have  been  in  Lancaster  on  a  market  day,  and 
can  testify  as  to  farmers  selling  direct  to  consumers.  I 
also  have  friends  living  out  through  the  county,  and 
have  been  over  part  of  it,  and  know  it  is  a  fair-sized 
county.  If  you  would  be  able  to  get  any  figures  ( I 
have  none  to  offer)  you  will  find  that  the  ratio  of 
farmers  attending  Lancaster  market,  compared  with  all 
farmers  in  the  county,  is  very  small.  It  seems  to  me 
you  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of  Lancaster  Coun¬ 
ty’s  reasons  for  prosperity,  and  believing  you  want  to 
be  fair  to  all,  I  write  to  call  your  attention  to  this  mat¬ 
ter,  as  some  of  your  readers  might  get  an  impression 
that  the  market  was  the  main  reason  for  their  prosper¬ 
ity.  I  am  not  trying  to  belittle  the  importance  of  their 
market,  as  I  know  it  is  popular.  For  several  years  I 
retailed  milk  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  a  neighborhood 
known  as  the  52d  Street  section,  being  around  the  52d 


Street  station  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  my  customers  who  were  workers  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  and  had  passes  to  travel  on,  went 
regularly  every  Saturday  morning  to  Lancaster  for 
produce,  butter,  eggs.  etc.  w.  e.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

Extent  of  the  industry.— i  do  not  think 

any  Lancaster  Countian  would  make  the  assertion 
that  the  Lancaster  market  was  responsible  for  the  en¬ 
tire  prosperity  of  the  Lancaster  County  farmer;  nor 
would  any  resident  affirm  that  the  lot  of  the  farmers  as 
a  whole  would  be  as  good  financially  if  this  revenue  were 
suddenly  cut  off.  There  are  11,000  farms  in  the  county, 
varying  in  size  from  an  acre  or  two  to  175  acres,  with 
several  hundred  above  175  acres  in  size.  Statistics 
show  there  are  about  1,500  farmers  attending  the  va¬ 
rious  markets  in  Lancaster  and  other  boroughs  in  the 
county.  In  addition  to  this  number  of  market-stand 
purchasers,  there  are  numerous  farmers  who  drive  to  the 
city  and  borough  and  peddle  their  produce  from  their 
wagons  direct.  Again,  many  farmers  send  butter,  eggs 
and  surplus  vegetables,  berries,  or  anything  edible,  with 
their  neighbors  who  purchase  stands.  In  this  manner 
we  may  safely  assert  there  are  over  2,000  farmers  de¬ 
pending  on  direct  marketing  of  something  they  produce 
for  a  portion  of  their  income.  Very  few  of  them  are 
satisfied  if  this  income  does  not  feed  and 
clothe  the  family,  and  in  nearly  all  in¬ 
stances  there  is  a  good  Mirplus  in  addi¬ 
tion,  another  thing  it  does  to  them  that 
adds  to  our  agricultural  prosperity,  or, 
more  properly,  to  their  individual  com¬ 
fort. 

\  AIDED  CROPS. — They  all  endeavor 
to  grow  some  kind  of  vegetable  for  sale, 
market  eggs,  poultry,  etc.  They  plant 
asparagus,  strawberries,  raspberries,  a 
small  orchard,  etc.  This  variety  of  crops 
grown  on  many  farms  gives  a  more  varied 
and  abundant  food  supply  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  than  will  be  found  in  localities 
where  the  farmers’  efforts  are  more  often 
confined  to  one  and  two  crops.  They 
plant  a  large  garden,  and  they  do  it  right 
and  they  get  results.  If  they  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  at  any  time  it  is  sent  to  market  with 
a  neighbor,  if,  as  already  mentioned,  they 
do  not  attend  regularly.  Our  various 
boroughs  and  cities  have  a  population  of 
over  75,000,000,  and  that  means  a  lot  of 
food  annually.  Almost  all  of  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  Lancaster  County  farms. 
True,  there  are  men  who  purchase  out-of- 
the-season  vegetables  and  fruit  produced 
in  the  South  or  other  sections  of  the 
county,  and  sell  the  same  on  (lie  markets. 
This  is  necessary,  as  all  of  us  should  eat 
more  fresh  vegetables,  as  lettuce,  celery, 
etc.,  during  the  Winter  than  we  do.  If 
the  consumption  of  such  food  would  be 
increased  in  all  families  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  especially  on  many  farms,  there  would  be  less 
boils  and  bilious  grouches  toward  Spring  then  we 
find  now. 

LARGE  RETURNS. — In  a  community  where  there 
is  one  farmer  out  of  every  five  attending  market  regu¬ 
larly,  and  many  of  the  other  four  sending  their  surplus 
along,  either  regularly  or  intermittently,  it  would  take 
a  pretty  hardy  spirit  to  assert  calmly  that  the  market 
was  a  small  contributory  asset  to  that  agricultural 
community’s  wealth.  I  have  tried  to  get  estimated  fig¬ 
ures  in  dollars  and  cents  as  to  just  what  it  may  total 
annually,  but  no  one  in  authority  seems  to  know.  I 
have  gone  from  the  Farm  Bureau  to  the  city  officials 
and  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  They  all  say  the  total 
must  be  tremendous,  but  there  has  never  been  a  can¬ 
vass  made  that  would  be  authentic.  They  pay  from  $20 
to  $150  each  for  their  stand  rentals  annually,  a  space 
about  8  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  wide,  as  a  rule  either  along 
the  curb  or  in  especially  constructed  market  houses. 
You  farmers  who  have  never  dreamed  of  disposing  of 
produce  in  this  manner,  imagine  getting  out  of  bed  at 
•>  :30  a.  m.  or  earlier,  then  standing  along  tin*  curb, 
either  in  the  rain  or  snow,  for  four  hours,  and  you  can 
get  an  idea  their  is  some  money  in  it,  or  they  would  not 
do  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  education  on  each  side.  The 
Lancaster  city  child  knows  very  early  in  life  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  house  to  eat  until  some  member  of  the 
household  goes  to  market;  and  coincidentally  the  farmer 
boy  and  girl  know  they  can  get  spending  money  by  grow¬ 
ing  or  producing  something  to  sell  on  the  same  market. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 
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Belated  Lesson  from  the  Apple  Show 

THE  article  by  S.  P.  Hollister,  on  page  207.  is  line. 

Every  fruit  grower  should  read  it.  think  and 
ponder  over  it,  and  then  repeat  the  process. 

AN  ADVERTISING  SUCCESS.— As  a  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  advertising  the  Eastern  apple,  I  consider 
the  Eastern  Apple  Exposition  was  a  success.  We  can 
make  the  next  one  better,  because  we  know  a  little 
more  what  should  be  done.  There  seemed  to  be  as 
many  fruit  growers  in  attendance  as  there  were  city 
people,  which  was  a  very  good  thing.  If  they  kept 
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their  eyes  and  ears  open  they  learned  a  lot:  enough 
to  have  made  the  show  worth  while,  if  not  a  single 
consumer  attended. 

THE  BARREL  PACK.— Let  us  take  first  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  packing.  Mr.  Mallott,  a  fruit  grower  and 
banker  of  Spokane.  Wash.,  said  to  me :  “You  Eastern 
growers  are  to  be  complimented  on  your  exhibits 
here.  I  never  realized  you  could  grow  such  highly 
colored  fruit  or  so  le  ge.  But.  you  have  a  lot  to 
learn  about  packing."  There  were  as  many  varieties 
of  packing  as  there  were  varieties  of  packages  and 
varieties  of  fruit.  There  is  no  standardization  as 
yet  in  the  packing  of  fancy  table  apples,  such  as 
the  Western  grower  uses.  As  Mr.  Hollister  says: 
“.  .  .  the  average  Eastern  grower  is  not  yet 

awake  to  the  fact  that  he  must  get  his  fruit  before 
the  consuming  public  in  an  attractive  package,  and 
that  the  fruit  in  the  package  should  be  delivered  in 
good  condition.”  In  other  words,  give  the  consuming 
public  what  they  want,  not  what  we  want  them  to 

ii.'  .... 

have.  By  consuming  ^ublic  I  refer  in  this  case  to 
the  average  small  store  that  handles  in  the  aggregate 
the  bulk  of  the  fruit.  They  do  not  want  the  barrel, 
and  yet  we  make  them  take  it,  or  go  without.  They 
usually  go  without,  and  buy  Western  box  apples  in¬ 
stead.  The  barrel  is  too  large  a  quantity  for  a 
small  dealer  to  handle.  The  barrel  bruises  the  fruit 
more  than  almost  any  other  package.  There  is  no 
numerical  count,  and  there  are  usually  several  differ¬ 
ent  grades  in  one  barrel.  These  dealers  do  want  a 
box  or  similar  small  container.  Why  do  not  we  give 
it  to  them?  The  only  excuse  I  heard  at  the  Apple 
Show  was  expressed  by  a  member  of  the  Western 
New  York  Co-operative  Association,  who  said.  “It  is 
too  much  trouble.” 

GRADING  PAYS. — Here  is  an  experience  that  I 
have  had  in  Albany.  N.  Y.  Tree-run  apples,  with  the 
cider  apples  taken  out,  were  sold  with  difficulty  at' 
$2.25  per  barrel  for  the  fruit.  Certain  stores  would 
not  consider  my  apples  at  all.  So  I  graded  the  ap¬ 
ples,  getting  approximately  50  per  cent  fancy  and  30 
per  cent  “A”  grades,  and  packed  in  Western  box 
style.  The  same  stores  that  turned  me  down  before 
jumped  at  the  chance  to  get  New  York  Baldwins  at 
$2.50  for  the  fancy  and  $2  for  the  “A"  grade.  Did 
it  pay? 

SMALL  CONTAINERS  NEEDED.— Another  ex¬ 
ample:  Four  years  ago  I  was  started  in  a  “direct-to- 
consumer”  trade  by  an  apple  campaign  started  by  a 
New  York  newspaper.  Out  of  40  or  50  who  started 
the  same  as  I  did,  only  two  or  three  are  left,  and  I 
believe  that  I  am  the  only  one  who  has  consistently 
kept  at  it.  I  started  with  the  bushel  as  my  smallest 
package.  I  found  that  only  a  small  number  re¬ 
ordered.  because  the  bushel  was  too  much  for  them 
to  use,  in  the  two  to  four  weeks  that  the  apples 
would  keep  in  a  heated  apartment.  Half-bushel 
boxes  and  12-quart  baskets  have  been  tried,  and  now 
I  am  going  to  use  a  compartment  box,  holding  20  to 
30  apples.  I  have  found  out  that  the  smaller  the 


package,  the  greater  the  number  of  orders.  This  is 
giving  the  consumers  what  they  want. 

INJURY  IN  PACKING.— From  time  to  time  we 
see  articles  in  the  metropolitan  press  about  New 
York  apples,  and  most  of  them  “knock”  the  grower 
or  packer  of  these  same  New  York  apples.  We  all 
know  that  the  majority  of  growers  try  to  put  up  an 
honest  pack.  Of  “stove-piped”  or  “deaconed”  barrels, 
there  are  not  1  per  cent  of  the  total.  Why  the  uni¬ 
versal  complaint  then?  Because  of  the  change  in  the 
fruit  itself  between  the  time  we  put  it  in  the  con¬ 
tainer  and  the  time  it  is  opened  by  the  small  dealer 
or  consumer.  This  change  is  illustrated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experience  at  the  Apple  Show :  A  barrel  of 
extra  fancy  show  McIntosh  apples  was  opened,  and 
the  face  was  fine.  No  one  would  ask  for  any  better. 
The  second  layer  showed  bruising,  and  by  the  time 
the  middle  of  the  barrel  was  reached  the  apples 
looked  like  a  lot  of  rotten  spotted  windfalls.  Just 
bruising,  from  pressure  in  putting  in  the  head,  or 
rather  bottom.  Not  one-third  of  that  barrel  of 
choice  apples  were  nice  enough  for  anyone  to  put  on 
their  sideboard.  This  was  a  typical  example  of  the 
wrong  kind  of  package  for  that  variety  of  apple,  and 
also  for  that  grade  of  apple,  no  matter,  what  the  va¬ 
riety.  These  bruises  were  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
deep,  and  very  dark  brown.  They  certainly  resem¬ 
bled  rotten  spots,  but  there  was  no  rotting  as  yet. 
But  the  tender  skin  and  juicy  flesh  could  not  stand 
the  pressure.  That  night  I  went  to  a  fruit  dealer 
and  explained  my  errand,  lie  let  me  unpack  several 
boxes  of  Western  apples.  The  largest  bruise  I  could 
find  on  a  Western  Spitzenburg  was  larger  than  a  half 
dollar.  On  cutting  it  open,  the  bruise  was  light 
brown  and  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep.  The 
tougher  skin  and  lack  of  juice  enabled  the  Western 
apples,  even  after  being  packed  probably  six  weeks 
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and  shipped  across  the  continent,  to  stand  up  and 
appear  attractive.  At  the  Apple  Show  I  saw  good 
apples,  except  for  the  bruising,  thrown  away  by  those 
who  were  given  a  New  York  Spy  or  Baldwin  or  Mc¬ 
Intosh  to  try.  because  tbe  bruised  spots  looked  like 
rotten  spots,  and  they  didn’t  want  to  eat  rotten  ap¬ 
ples.  Out  of  dozens  of  packages  that  I  examined  at 
the  Apple  Show,  of  many  varieties,  there  was  no  va¬ 
riety  that  I  found  exempt  from  bruising,  except 
when  packed  in  compartment  boxes,  such  as  used  by 
AY.  II.  Hart  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Mr.  Brush  of  Ger¬ 
mantown.  The  Apple  Show  was  supposed  to  be  of 
commercial  packs  and  commercial  packages.  I  do 
not  believe  there  were  four  exhibits  there  that  could 
be  called  commercial  packs.  The  rest  were  show 
packs.  Mr.  Sapiro  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he 
said  “The  show  is  fine,  but  you  growers  cannot  live 
up  to  it.”  Probably  not  10  per  cent  of  our  apples 
grade  as  well  as  those  exhibited.  Yet  we  have  plenty 
of  grades  just  under  that  show  grade  that  would 
readily  sell  at  a  good  price  if  properly  packed  in  a 
proper  and  attractive  package  of  smaller  size  than  a 
barrel.  f.  w.  wardle. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Useful  Hay  Rack 

I  NOTICE  call  for  plan  for  hay  rack.  I  use  several 
hay  wagons  at  haying  time,  and  have  devised  a 
rig  that  is  quickly  converted.  I  make  a  body  out  of 


spruce  plank  that  goes  on  the  4-ft.  bands  of  a  regular 
lumber  wagon.  4  ft.  wide  and  16  ft.  long,  using  three 
3  by  S  in.  by  16  ft.  and  two  2  by  in.  by  16  ft.,  with 
suitable  crosspieces  to  hold  it  together;  2-in.  stake 
irons  2  ft.  apart  around  the  outside  allow  me  to  put 


in  stakes,  making  a  stake  body  if  wanted.  1  also 
have  side  boards  made  on  stakes,  so  that  the  flat 
body  can  be  converted  at  will  into  a  box  body  to 
haul  stovewood.  sawdust  or  anything  calling  for  a 
box  body. 

For  hay  I  build  a  rack  of  2x4  in.  spruce  that  will 
fit  right  on  the  flat  body,  held  from  sliding  off  by 
short  stakes  in  the  stake  irons,  and  if  land  is  rough 
by  a  binding  chain.  * 

The  conveniences  of  this  rig  are  many.  By  re¬ 
moving  tbe  body  and  ail,  you  are  ready  to  load  lum¬ 
ber.  logs  or  poles  or  such,  without  the  necessity  of 
hauling  a  body,  thereby  being  able  to  haul  more  pay¬ 
ing  load.  By  putting  on  the  flat  body  you  only  have 
to  lift  that  at  one  time,  and  if  all  you  need  is  the 
fiat  deck,  that  is  ready.  By  inserting  the  stakes  in 
the  stake  irons  you  have  a  stake  body.  By  removing 
the  stakes  and  substituting  the  side  boards  you  have 
a  box  body,  and  by  removing  them  and  putting  on 
the  hay  rack,  which  is  really  quite  light,  you  are 
ready  to  haul  hay.  I  make  mine  so  the  stake  irons 
are  all  in  register  with  each  other,  so  that  one  set 
of  side  boards  will  fit  any  wagon,  so  I  can  have  side 
boards  for  different  purposes,  and  they  are  very 
handy.  I  have  one  set  that  is  just  high  enough  to 
hold  140  cu.  ft.,  and  I  fill  that  with  stovewood  and 
sell  it  as  a  cord,  that  being  a  fair  allowance  to  make 
for  voids,  when  selling  stovewood  thrown  into  a 
box. 

1  also  have  bolster  springs  that  can  be  put  under 
the  body,  which  converts  my  lumber  wagon  into  a 
spring  wagon  to  haul  apples  or  anything  that  re¬ 
quires  to  ride  easy. 

This  wide  rack  is  great  when  using  a  hay  loader. 
But  if  you  use  a  grapple  fork,  look  out  that  you  do 
not  put  it  up  in  the  hay  mow.  j.  l.  d. 

Maine. 


Upper  Connecticut  Valley 

EOPLE  are  beginning  to  realize  the  great  beauty 
of  the  upper  Connecticut  A^alley  as  a  place  of 
residence.  Of  course  the  natives  and  their  friends 
have  always  known  the  joy  of  living  among  these 
hills,  but  only  in  recent  years  have  outsiders  come 
to  consider  it.  The  modern  car  has  carried  thou¬ 
sands  along  the  beautiful  river,  and  its  image  re¬ 
mains  with  them.  Farming  in  this  rough  section 
is  a  full  man’s  job,  though  most  farmers  are  reason¬ 
ably  prosperous — but  the  section  seems  to  have  a 
great  future  as  a  place  of  residence  for  about  eight 
months  of  the  year.  There  is  to  be  in  the  future  a 
more  rapid  system  of  private  transportation  than  we 
have  yet  known,  and  business  is  likely  to  be  handled 
so  that  a  large  class  of  workers  may  have  country 
homes  at  some  distance  from  their  business.  This  is 
likely  to  help  build  up  the  Connecticut  A’alley  above 
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Springfield  until  there  will  be  found  a  long  stretch 
of  buildings  and  little  towns  nearly  to  the  Canada 
line.  We  think  part  of  the  definite  growth  of  New 
England  will  be  in  this  clean  and  open  section. 
When  the  peat  swamps  of  New  England  are  devel¬ 
oped  for  fuel  the  Connecticut  A’alley  will  be  one  of 
the  first  sections  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  substitute 
for  coal.  This  section  has  retained  some  of  the  best 
habits  and  traits  of  the  old-time  Yankee. 
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A  Talk  About  Dogs 

A  Faithful  St.  Bernard 

HE  question  as  to  what  breed  of  dog  is  opened 
for  discussion  on  page  79.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  a  great  deal  on  the  subject,  so  instead  of  giving 
advice  I  will  illustrate  the  subject  with  a  true  story 
that  happened  here  in  Woburn,  Mass,  about  six 
months  ago,  and  this  is  how  it  happened  An  owner 
of  a  St  Bernard  dog  had  imbibed  a  little  too  much 
of  a  fluid  we  call  moonshine  to  make  himself  com¬ 
fortable  at  home,  and  so  -lie  decided  to  take  his 
friend  Bernard  and  go  for  a  walk  However  he  did 
not  get  very  far  before  he  became  weak-kneed  and 
landed  on  the  sidewalk  His  friend  Bernard  first 
tried  his  best  to  pull  him  along,  but  failing  in  his 
purpose  he  laid  down  on  top  of  his  master  and  chal¬ 
lenged  the  police  force.  Neither  'cake,  candy  nor 
meat  would  change  his  position.  There  was  a  con¬ 
sultation  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  restore  order, 
for  by  this  time  a* considerable  crowd  had  gathered. 
Such  a  faithful  animal  was  a  credit  to  the  whole 
town,  and  shooting  was  out  of  the  question,  but 
finally  someone  came  along  that  knew 
the  party  on  the  sidewalk  and  so  word 
was  sent  home  to  the  man’s  wife,  and 
with  her  arrival  the  traffic  was  re' 
stored.  Now  I  will  ask  the  question,  is 
such  an  animal  worth  having?  A  St, 

Bernard  can  be  trusted  where  other 
dogs  fail.  Bring  him  up  from  the  start 
to  mind,  and  your  property  at  night  as 
well  as  in  the  daytime  is  safe  in  his 
care.  Furthermore  lie  is  the  best  play¬ 
mate  for  children,  never  snarls  or  bites 
like  the  collie.  Personally  I  have  had 
three  collie  dogs.  The  first  one  was  so 
(good-natured  that  any  tramp  could 
come  along  and  help  himself  unmo¬ 
lested.  the  second  one  would  attack 
children  and  the  third  one  had  fits  and 
would  attack  both  me  and  my  wife,  so 
I  had  to  finish  him  with  a  shotgun.  I 
am  the  proud  owner  of  a  St.  Bernard, 
but  don't  link  me  up  with  the  man  of 
the  story,  for  he  is  an  Italian  and  I 
am  a  Swede.  e.  g.  carlson. 

Massachusetts. 

A  Scotch  Collie  for  Me 

Our  preference  is  for  the  purebred 
Scotch  collie.  We  bought  our  dog  three 
years  ago,  when  he  was  six  months  old, 
and  have  never  regretted  our  choice. 

A  collie  is  very  easy  to  train,  especially 
in  regard  to  taking  cfire  of  the  home 
and  family.  When  Laddie  was  very 
small  my  husband  taught  him  never  to 
allow  any  stranger  to  come  near  our 
daughter  or  myself  by  simply  taking 
hold  of  our  dress  and  shaking  it  and 
saying  “I  am  going  to  get  her,”  and  we 
would  say,  “Laddie,  don't  let  him  hurt 
us.”  It  was  but  a  very  short  time  be¬ 
fore  Laddie  was  on  guard  when  any¬ 
one  came  to  the  house,  I  want  to  say 
right  here  that  our  collie  has  never 
bitten  anyone  but  he  always  lets  us  know  when  any¬ 
one  is  coming. 

There  is  a  maple  tree  about  15  ft.  from  the  back 
door,  and  he  never  allows  any  stranger  to  come  be¬ 
yond  that.  He  will  bark  and  growl  and  then  we  go 
to  the  door  and  call  him.  It  is  the  same  way  at 
the  front  of  the  house.  He  will  not  let  them  come 
on  the  porch.  He  will  bark  and  growl  and  of  course 
anyone  with  sense  would  not  come  on  the  porch. 

In  regard  to  children  I  want  to  relate  a  little  ex¬ 
perience.  Laddie  had  never  been  near  a  small  child. 
One  day  a  friend  came  to  the  house  with  a  child 
just  learning  to  walk.  Laddie  was  not  in  the  house 
when  they  came,  and  when  he  did  come  in  he 
growled  at  the  child,  so  we  promptly  chained  him 
np,  as  we  were  afraid  not  being  used  to  children 
he  might  bite  the  baby.  Of  course  as  all  friends 
do  we  got  busy  talking  and  baby  was  fioddling  around 
nearby  when  the  first  thing  I  knew  my  friend  looked 
up  and  screamed,  and  there  was  baby  pulling  Lad¬ 
die's  ears,  and  he  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it  immense¬ 
ly  while  she  cooed  and  talked  baby  talk  to  him. 
After  we  got  over  our  fright  we  decided  to  let  the 
dog  loose,  as  he  did  not  offer  to  harm  the  baby. 
Later  in  the  day  the  baby  was  sitting  on  the  grass 
by  rthe  back  door  when  some  strangers  came  to  the 
house.  Instantly  the  dog  was  on  guard  over  the 
child,  and  would  not  let  the  strangers  come  near  her. 

1  think  this  will  convince  II.  S.  H.  that  collies  are 
not  snappy  to  children.  They  can  be  taught  to  catch 
a  stray  chicken  and  hold  it  without  hurting  it — to 
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drive  then  in  out  of  the  rain,  to  drive  cows,  to  catch 
woodchucks  and  rats  (our  dog  caught  seven  rats  in 
ten  minutes),  to  guard  anything  which  they  are 
told  to  guard,  and  what  better  watch  dog  can  anyone 
find  for  their  car?  I  could  enumerate  many  things 
which  our  dog  does  which  show  almost  human  in¬ 
telligence.  Laddie  has  always  slept  in  the  house 
until  this  Winter,  but  we  decided  it  would  be  better 
for  him  outdoors  chained  to  his  house.  Not  a  thing 
can  stir  but  what  he  lets  us  know,  and  if  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  bark  long  we  get  up  to  see  what  it  is.  be¬ 
cause  we  know  he  will  not  bark  long  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  around.  mrs.  fred  schoeefiei.d. 

New  York. 

The  German  Shepherd  Dog 

I  am  interested  in  German  shepherds,  so  often 
wrongly  called  German  police  dogs.  As  far  as  we 
know  through  study  and  the  opinions  of  fellow  breed¬ 
ers,  the  shepherd  is  the  best  all-round  dog.  He  is 
not  vicious  unless  trained  for  certain  kinds  of  po¬ 
lice  or  protection  work  and  wrongly  handled  by  the 
trainer.  So  it  is  far  better  to  buy  an  untrained  dog 


between  eight  months  and  year  old.  The  training 
is  simple  and  depends  on  what  the  owner  demands 
of  him.  This  particular  breed  is  highly  intelligent 
and  responsive  to  training.  No  need  to  teach  him 
to  watch  or  guard — he  does  that  instinctively.  He 
recognizes  friend  or  enemy  before  you  yourself 
have  any  suspicions.  We  could  write  a  book  on  this 
subject  alone  out  of  our  own  experience.  I  am  many 
times  alone  at  night,  and  never  think  to  lock  doors 
or  windows.  I  have  had  occasion  to  go  alone  at 
night  along  very  dark  country  roads,  sometimes 
through  storm,  and  felt  perfectly  safe  with  a  dog 
by  my  side.  We  have  used  them  for  sleighing  and 
plowing  snow  and  hauling  small  loads  where  a  horse 
could  not  go.  They  work  readily  and  willingly. 
Taken  all  in  all,  we  find  them  faithful,  steadfast, 
intelligent,  willing,  obedient  and  strong.  Of  course 
some  folks  may  say  I  am  prejudiced,  although  I  am 
not  seeking  advertisement  by  this  letter.  But  the 
shepherd  has  been  so  much  maligned  in  the  past 
because  of  a  few  bad  individual  dogs  that  I  cannot 
help  but  praise  him  as  I  know  him.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  spayed  females  are  as  valuable  as  normal 
ones.  A  male  dog  would  be  better  for  H.  S.  H. 
A  watch  dog  should  be  chained  at  night  and  have 
convenient  quarters,  and  shelter  from  storm. 

New  York.  o.  e.  f. 

He  Wants  a  Great  Dane 

On  page  79  I  notice  an  inquiry  from  II.  S.  H.  of 
Maine  concerning  a  good  breed  of  dog  to  act  as 


guard  and  companion  for  his  farm,  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.  I  have  gone  through  this  experience  of  try¬ 
ing  out  different  breeds  for  just  the  same  purpose. 
After  trying  out  collies,  pointers  and  Airedales,  I  at 
last  got  a  Great  Dane,  and  find  that  my  problem,  re¬ 
garding  a  companion  for  wife  and  children,  as  well 
as  a  good  guard  for  the  farm,  has  been  solved.  I 
bought  an  eight-weeks-old  female  in  the  Fall  of 
1922,  and  now  at  the  age  of  15  months  she  stands 
30  inches  at  the  shoulder  and  weighs  120  lbs. 

<’ on  truly  to  common  belief  she  is  not.  a  large 
eater,  and  does  not  eat  any  more  than  any  other 
dog  I  have  had.  She  is  very  easily  handled,  and 
has  more  common  sense  than  any  dog  I  ever  owned 
and  is  simply  devoted  to  my  wife  and  children.  The 
Dane  has  the  reputation  of  being  savage,  but  1 
find  that  this  is  not  so.  as  Pal,  as  we  call  our  dog, 
is  very  gentle,  and  when  strangers  come  she  always 
lets  us  know  of  their  coming,-  but  as  soon  as  they 
speak  she  is  very  friendly.  Tramps  and  other  un¬ 
desirable  passers  just  take  one  look  and  then  pass 
on,  and  the  moral  effect  of  one  of  these  beautiful 
is  worth  considerable.  Wherever  the 
children  go  there  you  will  find  Pal  in 
attendance  and  I  believe  it  would  go 
hard  for  any  stranger  to  try  to  take 
them.  Even  our  little  two-year-old 
mauls  her  all  over,  and  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  has  wandered  some  distance 
from  the  house,  and  upon  being  found 
we  have  always  found  that  Pal  was 
right  behind  him  and  on  guard. 

1  am  very  much  against  tying  up  a 
dog.  as  this  will  tend  to  make  any  dog 
ugly,  I  care  not  what  breed  they  may 
be.  Our  dog  has  the  freedom  of  the 
place,  and  never  goes  away  from  home, 
which  I  consider  a  big  item  in  the 
favor  of  the  Dane,  as  they  are  a  home 
dog  and  do  not  wander  as  other  breeds 
do.  Of  course  the  Dane  is  a  large 
dog.  and  the  place  for  one  is  in  the 
country.  If  more  country  people  knew 
just  what  a  wonderful  breed  of  dog 
they  were  T  am  sure  you  would  see 
more  of  them.  1  1  the  Dane  can  be 

taught  anything  that  the  other  breeds 
can,  and  I  am  training  my  Dane  to 
drive  and  pull  the  children,  which  will 
add  to  her  attraction.  They  can  also 
be  taught  to  run  machinery,  which  can 
be  operated  by  a  treadmill.  Personally 
I  will  always  have  a  Dane  on  my  farm, 
and  think  if  they  were  advertised  as 
extensively  as  other  breeds,  they  would 
be  as  popular,  if  not  more  so,  especially 
on  farms.  .ta'tes  a.  Richardson. 

at 

More  Eastern  Grown  Melons 

HEN  avc  see  in  looking  through 
the  city  market  reports,  in 
Summer  and  early  Fall,  how  many 
train  loads  of  IWestern  cantaloupes 
come  to  our  larger  cities  every  day, 
it  makes  us  wonder  why  the  local 
men  do  not  try  to  take  over  more  of 
this  business  for  themselves.  Of  course  this  trade 
in  the  shipped  melons  begins  before  the  home-grown 
melons  are  ripe,  but  there  are  never  nearly  enough 
of  the  home  melons  to  supply  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  as  it  seems  as  though  the  people  buy  more 
cantaloupes  every  year.  « 

Here  is  one  place  where  the  high  freight  rates 
help  the  local  man,  as  they  make  the  price  on  the 
shipped  melons  that  much  higher.  It  is  no  trouble 
for  a  man  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  fine  melons 
if  he  will  let  them  ripen  properly  on  the  vines. 
That  is  where  the  shipped  melons  lia\’e  no  chance, 
for  they  must  be  picked  greener  than  you  need  to 
do  at  home,  and  so  can  never  de\-elop  a  really  fine 
flavor.  Give  a  city  man,  who  has  been  eating  the 
commercial  cantaloupe,  a  taste  of  a  real,  vine- 
ripened.  home-grown  melon,  and  see  him  reach  for 
his  pocketbook.  We  sell  mostly  to  grocers  and  hotels, 
except  for  our  big  auto  trade  at  home,  but  it  is  the 
same  in  the  end;  pleasing  the  ultimate  consumer 
brings  repeat  orders  on  a  larger  scale. 

Probably  the  greatest  mistake  of  many  who  grow 
melons  for  the  home  trade  is  in  trying  to  raise  a 
late  variety.  They  miss  the  quick  sales  at  high 
prices  that  the  early  melons  bring  and,  if  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  an  early  frost,  often  lose  part  or  all  of 
their  crop.  It  takes  a  little  more  time  to  raise  the 
lute  kind,  involves  much  more  risk,  and  never  brings 
as  much  money.  Get  a  good  early  melon  and  stick 

it.  *  B.  II.  w. 

•  Conneaut,  O. 


large  dogs 


“Gil),”  a  Kansas  Dog  and  Her  Babies 
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A  Pair  of  German  Shepherd  Dogs  at  Work 
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OATS 


HEA  VYWEIGHT 

In  our  opinion,  the  heaviest  and  most  productive  American 
Oat.  Average  weight  42-45  lbs.  One  crop  of  over  1800  bush¬ 
els  weighed  over  47  lbs.  Customers  of  ours  from  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont  and  Ohio  reported  yields  from  our 
seed  of  80,  82,  87,  90,  92  and  up  to  1 18  bushels  per  acre. 

Two  fields  from  our  seed  averaged  over  100  bushels  per  acre. 
Our  seed  stock  is  thoroughly  recleaned  twice  in  our  own 
seed  house  and  is  sold  direct  to  you  at 

$L  00  Per  Bushel 

Freight  Prepaid 

as  per  special  offer  on  page  30  of  our  Catalog. 

Write  today  for  ten  samples  of  Dibble's  Farm  Seeds  includ¬ 
ing  oats  of  course.  = 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Special  Price  list  quoting 
Freight  Paid  Prices  FREE. 


Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS 

for  Seed  Oats,  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy,  Seed  Potatoes 
and  all  Farm  Seeds  for  Northern  Farmers. 


TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES 

Offers  the  Largest  Stock  of 

STRAWBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  GRAPE  VINES, 
Currants,  Asparagus  and  etc.,  in  the  Country 

Everything  shipped  direct  to  growers  at  lowest  wholesale  prices. 
We  not  only  save  yon  money  on  your  order  but  we  sell  you  the 
highest  grade  plants  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  on  our  more 
than  700  acres  of  new  ground  soil. 

Millions  of  these  high  grade  plants  await  your  order.  Prompt  shipment 
when  you  are  ready  to  plant.  Big  Money- saving  Catalog  on  request. 
(See  R.  N.-Y.  March  1st,  Center  Page) 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

No  crop  will  give  you  more  money  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 
than  St  rawberries.  A  good  profit  is  sure.  A  large  profit  is  possible 
if  you  follow  the  right  methods. 

Allen’s  Book  of  Bernes  for  1924  gives  simple  understandable  infor¬ 
mation  about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries.  It  tells  how 
to  select  and  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 
how  to  cultivate,  what  varieties  to  use,  and  where  to  obtain  gooa 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Strawberries  are  grown  chiefly  because  they  yield  such  large  and  sure  profits 
but  they  also  are  the  first  crop  to  bring  in  money  in  the  Spring.  The  big  Tus- 
cious  red  berries  are  favorites  in  the  home  garden,  and  the  work  can  be  done 
by  women,  children,  amateurs  as  well  as  commercial  growers.. 

Free-to-all.  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  interested.  The  most  complete  book  of  it9 
kind--thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN'S 

PLANTS 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  tint  aloe!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
flasket  factory  in  the  Country. 

kew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  AEbany.Inct 


are  so  much  better  than  most  other 
v  '  rosea  that  we  guarantee  them  to  bloom 
j  or  refund  your  money.  We  also  put  a 
durable  white  star  label  with  our 
*  name  and  the  name  of  the  rose  on 
"/  tne  plant  as  the  sign  of  that  quality 
which  enables  us  to  make  this  remark¬ 
able  guarantee.  Send  todav  for  the 
52- page  illustrated  catalog  FREE. 

CONARD  &  JONES  CO.,  Robt.  Pyle,  Pres. 
Rose  Specialists,  Box  4,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (wil 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  20-page  illustrated 
catalog  of  125  magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  G1LLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y, 


r\j  A  TtTAI  I  36  Mixed  Bulbs,  6  colors . 51 .00 

111  A  llll  11,1  12  Fancy,  10  colors. .  3.00 

UliflLMUlil  Guaranteed  to  blossom. 

Colored  Gladiolus  Book,  with  cultural  directions,  FREE 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  Guarant-tested  Bulbs,  Box  12,  West  Medway,  Mass. 

oi  .  /ii  1*  i.  n  1L_  Twenty-one  named  varie- 

l.hOIPP  (iMfilfm  »Mu0S  ties,  besides  ruffled,  primu- 
VIIU1UC  uiauiuil  linus  and  mixed.  Send  for  price 

list  or  send  f  1  for  choice  collection  of  30  bulbs. 

Leon  W.  Bishop  -  Bridgewater,  New  York 


U/C  niter  pi  mini  IIC  100  varieties.  Better  have  our 
Wt  nAloE  ULAUIULUO  list.  Small  orders  get  atten¬ 
tion.  E.  N.  TILTON  -  Ashtabula.  Ohio 


GLADIOLI 


DAHLIAS  60  mix  Blooming  size  bulbs. 
Dollar,  prepaid.  Write  for  catalogue. 

W.  H.  Toppin  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


70  Gladiolus  Bulbs 


SI  00.  Dahlias,  Cannas.  Circular 
A.  SHERMAN. ChicopeeFalls, Mass 


GLADIOLI 


RED,  WHITE.  PINK  AND  YELLOW 
Variety  shades  in  both  Red  and  Pink 

40  Selected  Bulbs,  assorted . 81.00 

lOO  Fancv  Bulbs,  named  varieties .  3.00 

HENRY  ERBSMEHL,  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

2Cf|  Per  1000,  and  u>  Our  strong,  healthy, 
tremendou  bearing  plants  guarantee  big 
op-  of  luscious  berries.  Bestvarieties  for  all  kinds 
;  soils.  Many  new  varieties  such  as  Eaton,  Bun 
!>e  1.  Premi  r.  Marvel  an  J  Cooper,  pie  worlds 

•eatest  new  Everbearing  Stra'  :berry  CHAMPION. 

ull  1  ine  of  Raspberries, Blackberries  and  Asparagus. 

ILADIOLI— ROSES— ORNAMENTALS 

•eatly  Large  Stock  of  good  flvortp  Plants 
educed  at  $30.00  per  thousand  .*  *  , 

rices  Beautifulncwcolorcatalog  free-  WnteToday. 

R1DGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1 16  Bridgman.Micb. 


Strawberry  Plants  sale 

My  16th  Annual  Catalog  will  still  tell  you  about 
"Horse y”  the  great  "Early  Berry,”  also  35 
other  varieties'.  Asparagus  roots.  Horseradish, 
Raspberry  plants,  Lucretia  Dewberry  plants,  etc. 

Address,  J.  Keifford  Hall,  R  2,  Reids  Grove,  Md. 


Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

Leading  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Horseradish  roots; Cabbage,  Cauliflower, Celery,  Tomato, 
Egg  Plant,  Beet,  Onion,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  other 
vegetable  plants;  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia, 
Snapdragon  and  other  Perennial  and  Annual  flower 
plants;  Dahlia,  Gladioli,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bay*,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  pl“ls. 


Hardy,  Northern  Grown.  Ten 
best  varieties.  Progressive 
bearing  Strawberries.  100 — $1.60. 
500— $4.50  :  1,000— $0  Delivered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
‘  atalogue  free.  Heywood  &  Klimovich,  Central  Square, N.Y. 


STRAWBERRIES  25%  OFF 

Prices  slashed  on  Raspberry. Blackberry  and  Grape 
plants.  Stock  guaranteed,  30th  year.  Catalog  free. 

J,  N.  Kokely  &  Son  R.  10  Bridgman,  Mich. 


THERE  IS  A  REASON.  Be  ore  placing  orders  get  our 

Truth  About  STRAWBERRIES 

*2.50  A:  up  per  1,000.  THE  RAINER  BOTS.Idlewild  Firms, Salii&ury,  Md 


Choice  STRAWBERRY  Plants  All  standard  va¬ 
rieties.  Guaranteed  first  class  or  money  refunded. 
Catalogue.  Mrs.  Filena  Woolf,  Dept,  M,  Allegan,  Michigan 


D  AWRFDDVPI  AIUTC  The  Best  June  and 
It/I  It  OLKK  I  iL/ill  I  *3  Everbearing  varieties, 
aleg  Free.  BASIL  PEKRY,  Georgetown.  Del. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Lime  or  Wood  Ashes  on  Strawberries 

The  old  question  about  using  lime  or 
wood  ashes  on  strawberries  comes  up 
again.  We  have  tried  this  many  times, 
and  in  every  case  the  lime  has  done  more 
harm  than  good.  Some  of  our  readers 
report  fair  success  in  using  wood  ashes 
on  the  berries,  but  they  have  never  paid 
us.  Our  theory  is  that  the  strawberry, 
like  the  apple,  does  best  on  slightly  acid 
soil.  The  lime  neutralizes  this  acid,  and 
puts  the  soil  in  poor  condition  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  strawberry  plant. 


Sawdust  in  Manure 

As  usual  at  this  season  we  have  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  use  of  manure  in  which 
quantities  of  pine  and  hemlock  sawdust 
has  been  used.  Will  such  manure  injure 
the  ground?  It  is  hard  to  answer  the 
question  off  hand.  The  sawdust  from 
pine  and  hemlock  will  contain  an  acid 
which  is  injurious  to  the  land,  when 
fresh  sawdust  is  used.  When  this  saw¬ 
dust  is  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  liquid 
manure  and  can  ferment  for  a  while  in 
a  manure  heap  this  acid  condition  is 
overcome,  and  the  manure  can  be  safely 
used.  Where  there  is  a  large  quantity 
of  the  sawdust  as  compared  with  the 
manure  it  is  not  likely  that  this  acid 
has  been  neutralized.  We  should  not 
care  to  use  it  alone.  The  safest  way  is 
to  spread  such  manure  and  plow  it  under, 
then  put  on  at  least  1.500  lbs.  of  good 
lime  per  acre  and  harrow  it  into  the  soil. 
This  is  the  safest  way  to  use  that  kind 
of  manure. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Strawberries 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  has  tried 
the  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone  on  the 
strawberry  crop.  The  nitrate  was  ap¬ 
plied  both  in  Fall  and  Spring.  It  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  size  of  the 
plants,  but  did  not  increase  the  yield  of 
berries,  nor  was  the  growth  of  runners 
greatly  increased.  That  has  been  our 
own  experience  with  using  nitrate  in  the 
Spring.  It  usually  increases  the  size  of 
the  plant  and  produces  rapid  growth.  In 
some  cases  it  seems  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  berries,  but  it  does  this  with  a 
reduction  in  color  and  quality.  It  is  a 
common  ^practice  among  some  strawberry 
growers  to  use  nitrogen  freely  just  when 
the  plants  come  through  the  mulch,  hut 
we  have  never  been  able  to  get  hack 
the  cost  of  the  nitrogen  when  used  alone 
in  this  way.  The  time  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  on  the  strawberries 
seems  to  he  in  August,  or  just  before  the 
fruit  buds  are  formed.  Spring  applica¬ 
tion  has  never  paid  us. 


Treatment  for  Cabbage  Maggot 

Questions  about  the  cabbage  maggot 
have  already  started  in.  This  pest  be¬ 
comes  a  nuisance  in  many  localities.  The 
New  York  Experiment  Station  says  that 
many  of  the  New  York  growers  combat 
this  insect  by  screening  the  seed  bed  with 
ja  piece  of  cloth  while  the  young  plants 
are  growing.  This  keeps  the  flies  away 
so  that  they  cannot  lay  their  eggs  around 
the  htise  of  the  plants.  It  is  said  that 
tobacco  dust  placed  around  the  young 
plant  is  quite  effective,  but  this  requires 
a  large  amount  of  the  dust  and  would  cost 
too  much  for  field  culture.  A  cheap  and 
effective  remedy  is  found  iu  the  use  of 
corrosive  sublimate  solution.  One  ounce 
of  corrosive  sublimate  is  dissolved  in  10 
gallons  of  water,  and.  one  gallon  of  this 
solution  will  take  care  of  30  ft.,  of  row. 
It  can  be  put  on  with  an  ordinary  sprink¬ 
ling  can,  and  the  time  to  use  it  is  about 
the  time  plum  trees  come  into  full  bloom. 
This,  of  course,  means  working  on  the 
early  cabbage.  The  figures  show  that 
screening  tlie  seed  bed  costs  about  —5 
cents  for  1,000  plants.  The  tobacco  dust 
would  cost  about  $1,  and  the  corrosive 
sublimate  18  cents. 


Handling  Baled  Straw 

Being  in  need  of  straw,  I  recently 
bought  a  quantity  in  bales.  I  never  have 
had  any  baled  straw  before,  and  find  it 
is  different  from  the  loose,  for  it  is  in 
wads  and  necessitates  no  small  amount 
of  extra  work  to  pick  it  loose.  What  do 
the  many  other  users  of  baled  straw  do 
to  get  the  wads  of  straw  in  shape  to  do 
good  work?  I  wonder  if  there  has  ever 
been  invented  a  machine  to  shred  loose 
and  fluff  up  baled  straw?  n.  F.  P. 

New  Jersey. 


Canning  Chicken  Early 

We  had  some  May-hatched  roosters 
which  I  canned  in  October  last  year.  I 
sectioned  them  as  for  a  fricassee  and  put 
them  in  a  kettle  just  covered  with  hot 
water,  which  I  brought  to  a  boil  quickly. 
Then  I  set  them  where  they  would  cook 
slowly  till  the  meat  would  cleave  from 
the  bones.  I  put  the  meat  into  the  hot 
iars  in  as  large  pieces  as  possible,  and 
then,  bringing  the  water  they  were  cooked 
in  to  a ‘lively  boil,  I  filled  the  hot  jars  and 
sealed  them,  turning  the  jars  bottom  up 
till  cold.  We  found  them  jus|t  like 
newly  cooked  chicken.  This  saves  a  good 
deal  of  labor  and  they  taste  just  as  good 
as  by  the  more  laborious  ways.  H.  E.  B. 

Maine. 


Quality  Seeds 

Northern  grown,  specially  selected  seeds;  having 
a  worth  v. hiie  reputation  for  results.  Join  the 
thousands  "  ho  annually  reap  a  satisfactory  har¬ 
vest  from  K  &  W  seeds.  Take  advantage  o'.'  this 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Buy  $1.00  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular  price 
and  you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued  at  25  cents 
without  extra  charge.  With  a  tw  o  dollar  pur¬ 
chase  you  select  extra  seed  valued  at  60  cents. 
With  a  three  dollar  order  you  select  extra  seed 
valued  at  a  dollar,  and  with  a  $6.00  order  you 
select  seed  valued  at  $2.00  without  extra  charge. 
In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk).  Select 
from  our  illustrated  catalog  No.  124  we  mail 
FREE  immediately  on  request.  What  address, 
please  ? 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Established  1858  Portland,  Maine 


&&M  W?.N_Aianch 


A  Hardly  Ensilage  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn,  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West 
Branch  Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Every  field  producing  this  corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  a  disinterested 
committee  of  experts.  Every  bag  is  certified 
and  guaranteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature,  ' 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  germination. 

A  sk  yourCountyAgent  about  this  genuine  West 
Branch  Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn.  Write  us 
for  sample,  prices  and  complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION.  INC. 

Box  D,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Be  Sure  Your  Clover  is 

American  Grown 

and  check  up  on  these  Field  Seed  Prices. 
RED  CLOVER  —  Metcalf's  recleaned, 
medium,  guaranteed  American  grown; 

per  bu.  of  <50-lb. . . . $1  6.60 

ALSIKE— Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per  bu. 

of  00- lb . *12.00 

SWEET  CLOVER— Metcalf’s  Scarified 
White  Blossom;  per  bu.  of  00-lb  5 1  2.00 
TIMOTHY  —  Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per 
bn. of  45  lb . $4.70 

Other  Metcalf  Specials: 

include  Telephone.  Alderinun  ami  Thomas  I.axton 
Penn,  Alberta  Cluster  Oats  and  i-ccleaiied  'Timothy 
and  Alsike,  Qi)%  Alsike. 

Bags  free  —  freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs. 

Wr  e  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  value,  quality 
and  service  offered  vou  in  field  seeds  and  farm  supplies 
by  the  mail  order  department  of  the  Metcalf  stores. 
Your  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  about  our  responsibility 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  202-204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 

mean  handsome  profits 

A  new  and  popular  fruit — cultivated 
Whitesbog  Blueberries.  Averaging  over 
one-half  inch  in  diameter,  they  are 
practically  seedless  and  have  a  deli¬ 
cious  flavor.  Easy  to  pick,  with  fine 
shipping  qualities.  Sell  for  fancy 
prices.  Bushes  heavily  productive.  All 
varieties  tested  and  named.  Write  for 
circular  giving  full  information. 

Attractive  puce  offers  to  commercial 
growers. 

WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for  Pure-Bred 
Blueberry  Plants 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  Inc. 
Box  N  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


ASPARAGUS 

ROOTS 

Pedigreed  Washington 

Strong  one-year  old  roots:  40c  per  doz., 
$1.65  per  lliO,  $6.75  per  500,  $12.00  per  1000. 
Express  or  parcel  post  prepaid. 

Rohrer’s  Seeds  and  Plant  Catalog  Mailed  Free 

ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARMS 

Lox  4.  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

l-yr. -old  Washington.  $15  per  1.000,  Reading  Giant, 
l-yr.-old,  $10  1,000.  Charles  Willett.  Concord  Jet.,  Mass. 


Washington— M nr y  M  nrtha  Asparagus— Roots, Seed. 

Prolific— Early— Rust,  resistant.  Send  for  price  list. 
SAMUEL  BURNLEY  Seebonk,  Mass. 

CFFH  AATC  “BURT’S 
tjtiFU  I  3  HEAVYWEIGHT” 

Test?  42  to  44  lbs.  per  bushel.  Extra  heavy  yielders.  Get 
our  free  sample  and  low  price  by  return  mail  and  save 
money.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


OATS 


heavyaLBERTA 

CLUSTER,  CANADIAN  GROWN 

(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  bu.) 

$1.50  per  bu.  of  32  lbs.  Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.  Sy°racSsew-  Genesee  sii.  Y 


Certified  Manehu — Midwest — Inoculation  Dirt. 
C.  B.  NEWTON  Bowling;  Green,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE— “WILSON’S”  Soy  Beans  $3.25  Bush. 

Cow  Peas . .  3.25 

Mixed  Cow  Peas .  3.00  “ 

Joseph  E.  Holland  Milford,  Delaware 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

N.  Y.  COOP.  SEED  POTATO  ASSN.  Byracuse,  N.  Y. 
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KELLYS’ 

CeAiMc&ds 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 

u 

Kellys"  true-to-name  lruit  trees  are 
shipped  direct  from  our  nurseries  to 
you — no  middleman,  no  agents.  Our 
reputation  for  square  dealing  is 
established ;  you  take  no  risk. 

44  Years’  Experience 

in  growing  true-to-name  trees  has 
taught  us  the  proper  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  young  stock.  It  is  packed  correct¬ 
ly  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Our  1924  catalog  tells  how  60,000  of  our 
trees  were  certified  to  be  true-to-name. 
It  also  lists  shrubs,  ornamental  trees, 
roses,  grape  vines,  and  small  fruits. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y 

Established 
in  1880 


GRAPES 


And  Choice  Small  Fruits 

from  your  own  garden.  Plant  in 
your  yard,  on  arbor,  trellis,  or  along 
fence,  and  have  delicious  Grapes  for 
table,  juice,  or  jelly.  Can’t  you  pic¬ 
ture  their  rich,  fruity  fragrance  and 
taste  their  aromatic  sweetness?  They  are 
easy  to  grow  and  require  little  care.  Also 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Strawberries,  Asparagus  plants  and 
Flowering  Shrubs.  '.Write  for  free  catalogue. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 
Box  13  Frodonia,  New  York 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you, 

Reach,  Apple.  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry,  " 

Quince.  Apricot,  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry.  Blackberry,  Hasp- 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant.  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Hoses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices*  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
.  DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TREES  THAT  GROW 

47  YEARS  we  have  been  supplying  the 
FARMER  and  FRUIT  GROWER  with  FRUIT 
TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS,  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

WRITE  for  copy  of  our  PRICE  CATALOG 
today. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES 

Est.  1877.  Perry,  Lake  County,  Ohio 

“WE  GROW  EVERYTHING 
UNDER  THE  SUN’’ 

It  will  pay  yon  well  to  write  for  our  BIG  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  and  MONEY  SAVING  PRICES  today  on 
FRUIT,  SHADE,  ORNAMENTAL  and  EVERGRcLN  TREES, 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES  and  PERENNIALS. 

EAST  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES  East  Rochester,  N.  V 

Appletrees 

All  of  the  leading  varieties  one  and  two-year-old  at  pre¬ 
war  prices.  Write  for  our  special  planters  wholesale 
descriptive  price  list.  It  will  save  you  big  money.  Three 
sample  trees,  your  selectionof  varieties,  on  receipt  of  $1. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

WELL.  ROOTED  2-Year  PLANTS 

Wilder  Currant,  25— $1.50  ;  50— $2.50;  100— $4.  Concord, 
Moore's  Early,  Diamond  Grapes.  25— $2;  50— $8  :  100— $5 
by  Parcel  Post.  C’hus.  Itlaek  Jlightstown,  N.  j. 

Peach,  Apple  and  Other  Fruit  Trees 

Grape  Vines.  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses, etc.  Good  stock,  well  irraded  and  carefully  paclcej. 
Catalog  free.  Established  1891.  H.J.CHAMPION  a  SON.  Perry, Ohio 

For  Sale-TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

and  of  all  size.  Offer  some  nice  apple  trees  and  tiue 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nursery  stock— Peaches, 
Pears.  Plums,  Grape  Vine.  Get  our  Prices  and  Cat¬ 
alogue.  THE  R0CKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Rockfall.  Conn. 

Agrafe-vires 

66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees, etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
eataloe  free  West  Hill  Nurseries. Inc..  Box  E,  Fredonia.  N.Y 
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|  Intensive  Strawberry  |i 
Culture 

By  LOUIS  GRATON 

|  This  book  has  grown  out  of  Mr.  \\ 

|  Gra ton’s  more  than  40  years’  experi-  H 
|  ence  as  a  successful  strawberry  cul-  II 
1  turist.  Of  special  value  to  the  home  || 

|  gardener  and  small  commercial  ll 
|  grower,  producing  high  quality  her-  || 

1  ries  and  plants.  Price.  $1.00.  For  II 
I  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  11 
1  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 


Planting  Privet  and  Barberry; 

Plum  Rot 

1.  How  and  when  should  Ibota  privet 
and  Berbis  Thunbergii  be  planted?  2. 
What  would  you  recommend  for  rot  on 
prunes  and  bow  and  when  to  spray? 

Mt.  Olive,  Ill.  F.  s. 

1.  Both  the  Ibota  privet  and  the  Japa¬ 
nese  barberry  may  be  planted  either  in 
early  Spring  or  in  Fall.  In  Spring  set 
as  early  as  the  soil  can  be  worked.  If 
set  in  Fall  do  the  work  in  time  for  the 
roots  to  get  established  before  perma¬ 
nent  freezing,  and  protect  during  the 
Winter  with  a  good  mulch  of  manure. 
The  soil  should  be  well  worked  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  bonemeal  and  stable 
manure  spaded  in. 

2.  Self-boiled  lime-sulphnr,  at  least 
three  applications,  is  advised  for  rot  of 
peaches  and  plums,  the  first  three  to  four 
weeks  after  petals  drop,  the  third  a 
month  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  the 
second  midway  between  the  two. 
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Transplanting  Holly 

We  have  a  holly  bush  and  are  anxious 
to  transplant  it.  The  bush  is  over  20 
years  old.  What  is  the  best  time  to  trans¬ 
plant  it?  Could  roots  be  cut  and  sepa¬ 
rated.  for  propagation  purposes? 

New  York.  city  subscriber. 

The  holly  is  not  an  easy  subject  to 
transplant,  and  one  absolute  necessity  is 
to  strip  off  nearly  all  the  leaves  when  it 
is  moved.  The  best  time  for  moving  is 
either  early  Fall,  when  the  young  wood 
has  almost  ripened,  or  in  the  Spring 
just  before  the  plants  start  into  new 
growth.  Propagation  is  by  seeds,  which 
do  not  germinate  until  the  second  year. 
They  are  stratified  to  prevent  them  from 
drying  out.  The  young  seedlings  are 
transplanted  after  the  second  year.  They 
are  also  propagated  by  cuttings  of  ripe 
wood  under  glass,  and  choice  sorts  are 
budded  or  grafted  on  seedlings  of  the 
common  holly. 

/  - 

Tree  Planting  and  Fillers 
We  have  the  usual  number  of  questions 
this  year  about  planting  fillers  in  an 
apple  orchard.  Opinion  seems  to  have 
changed  regarding  this.  Most  of  the 
permanent  apple  orchards  are  planted  too 
closely.  In  our  own  case  we  started  put¬ 
ting  the  trees  32  ft.  apart,  but  many  of 
them  have  already  made  such  tremendous 
heads  that  they  met.  In  several  of  our 
orchards  we  should  be  better  off  if  the 
trees  had  been  put  50  ft.  each  way.  Of 
course  much  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  ground  and  the  way  the  trees  are 
pruned.  We  have  one  orchard  planted 
nearly  15  years  ago,  which  is  a  good  il¬ 
lustration  of  what  comes  when  fillers  are 
planted.  In  this  case,  we  planted  Mc¬ 
Intosh  40  ft.  apart  each  way  for  a  per¬ 
manent  orchard.  Trees  of  Wealthy  were 
then  planted  as  fillers  20  ft.  apart,  so  that 
each  McIntosh  is  really  surrounded  by 
four  Wealthy,  each  20  ft.  distant.  The 
Wealthy  came  into  bearing  first,  and 
have  given  us  several  good  crops,  but  it  is 
now  evident  that  they  must  soon  be  cut 
out  in  order  to  give  the  McIntosh  a  full 
chance  to  develop.  In  fact  some  of  the 
McIntosh  already  show  the  effect  of  too 
much  crowding  as  they  are  growing  up 
too  high  and  not  spreading  out  as  they 
should.  Anyone  who  has  had  experience 
mows  how  difficult  it  is  for  fruit  growers 
to  go  out  and  cut  down  good  bearing 
trees  such  as  these  Wealthy  have  become, 
and  yet  they  must  be  taken  out  if  the 
permanent  McIntosh  trees  are  to  do  best. 

I'li ere  was  a  perfect  craze  through  New 
Jersey  and  Southern  New  York  a  dozen 
rears  ago  for  planting  the  Wealthy  ap- 
ole  as  a  filler.  Its  habit  of  growth  makes 
t  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
is  an  early  bearing  variety  but  so  many 
were  planted  that  the  business  has  been 
ivenloiie  and  the  early  apple  trade  has 
been  injured.  In  the  future  we  shall 
plant  our  permanent  trees  40  or  50  ft. 
i part  and  use  peach  trees  of  some  variety 
which  makes  a  heavy  growth  as  fillers. 
The  old  advice  was  not  to  use  peach 
trees  for  this  purpose.  We  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  things  con¬ 
sidered  a  thrifty  peach  tree  is  more  suit 
able  for  the  purpose  than  an  apple  tree 
of  a  variety  such  as  Wealthy.  The  peach 
trees  will  give  fair  returns  for  four  or  five 
years.  After  that  it  is  easy  to  take  them 
out  as  needed,  very  much  easier  than  to 
cut  out  thrifty  apple  trees. 


^  Trying  it 
on  the  Farm 

The  first  advertisement  of  this  series  explained  how 
a  Committee  of  engineers  and  economists  is  gather¬ 
ing  the  facts  upon  which  a  sound  policy  of  rural 
electrification  must  be  based. 

In  three  states  —  Minnesota,  South  Dakota  and 
Alabama — diversified  farms  are  now  being  experi¬ 
mentally  supplied  with  electricity.  Similar  lines 
are  planned  in  ten  additional  states. 

Wherever  electricity  is  thus  experimentally  distrib¬ 
uted  a  group  of  editors  of  farm  publications,  pro¬ 
fessors  in  agricultural  colleges,  farmers  and  engineers 
assume  charge.  They  light  houses  and  lighten  house¬ 
work  electrically  and  grind  feed,  churn  butter  and 
pump  water  electrically.  They  keep  accurate  records 
of  costs,  power  consumption,  time  and  labor. 

When  the  electrical  facts  are  thus  gathered  from 
many  states  and  from  farms  of  widely  varying  size 
and  type,  farmers  and  power  companies  will  know 
just  what  electricity  can  do  in  agriculture,  what 
kind  of  service  should  be  rendered,  and  what  rate 
is  fair  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  electric  light  and  power 
company. 


The  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
work  is  composed  of  economists  and 
engineers  representing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Depart ment  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Power  Farming  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  the  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association. 


A  booklet  has  been  published  by  the 
Committee.  It  will  be  sent  on  re¬ 
quest  free  of  charge.  Read  it  and 
pass  it  on  to  your  neighbor.  Write 
for  it  either  to  Dr.  E.  A.  White,  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  58 
East  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  or  to  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association,  at  29  West  39th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


LONEV  Guaranteed  TREES 


Senc/Jor 
this  &EQQ 

Book 


ROSES,  VINES,  BERRIES,  SHRUBS 

We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  just  what 
you  order  und  guarantee  them  to  be  healthy 
and  true  to  name— we  sell  direct  from  our  41.0- 
acre  Nursery  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit. 
That's  why  Maloney  customers  get  better  trees  at 
such  exceptionally  low  price.  Send  today  for  our 
trig  Descriptive  Catalog.  It  tells  just  the  things 
you  should  know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much 
valuable  information  on  planting  and  the  care  of 
fruit  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  roses  and  berries. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalogue. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 

40  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

We’re  responsible;  look  up  our  rating.  Dansville 
Pioneer  Nurseries. 


Peach  Trees 
Cherry  Trees 
Apple  Trees 

Orchardists  and  Planters  send  us  your  list 
of  wants  stating  Quantity,  Age,  Size  and 
Varieties  Wanted  and  we  will  Quote  you 
Special  price  by  return  Mai),  also  send 
for  1924  catalog  of  Trees  and  Seeds. 

Allen  Nursery  &  Seed  House 

Geneva,  Ohio 


TREES& PLANTS  Thousands  of  Fruit  trees. 

Privet  hedging,  etc.,  di. 
rect  to  you  at  lower  prices.  Large  assortment.  Listfreo- 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  129.  Westminster,  Md. 


Budded  Nllf  Trees  Pl»«t  hardy  North- 
uuuucuitui  X  1  era  varieties,  Prolific 

bearers  of  large,  thin  shelled  nuts.  Catalogue  free. 

INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY  Bat  55  Rockport,  Indiana 


arnes 

Pear  Trees 

Barnes’  PearT rees  include  only 
proven  money-makers  in  stand¬ 
ard  and  dwarf  sizes.  All  are 
New  England  grown,  with 
heavy  fibrous  root  systems. 

Barnes’  Apple,  Peach,  Plum 
and  Cherry  Trees  are  as  good 
as  34  years’  experience  can 
grow  them.  Barnes’  Small 
F ruits  bring quick  returns  with 
small  outlay. 

Our  Fruit  Book  points  the  way 
to  dependable  profits  from 
fruit.  Send  for  your  cop  y—free. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Earned  Nursery,  Established  1890 

Bo X  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 

Plant  KUDZU  for  Hay  and  Pasture,  tritiou^ 

than  alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Needs  no  lime  or  fertilizer 
on  poor,  acid  lend  and  never  has  to  he  replanted.  Writ** 
for  information.  Cherokee  Farms.  Montlcello,  Florida 

KuHziq  Rnnta  $4.50  per  100. 

!\UU4U  <tUUl3  H.  w  Bork  Route  3  LaHOWOOd,  N*  J« 
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Why  is  it  that  the  country  with  all 
its  natural  advantages  very  often  suffers 
more  sickness  than  even  the  tenement 
districts  of  cities  ?  Poor  sanitation  ! 
Most  diseases  can  be  traced  directly  to 
some  unsanitary  source.  Running  water 
is  the  essence  of  sanitation,  the  enemy  of 
infection  and  contagion,  the  protection 
of  health. 

The  WILLSEA  AUTOMATIC  WATER 
SYSTEM  supplies  water  for  bathroom,  kit¬ 
chen,  lavatory,  watering  troughs,  any¬ 
where  you  want  it— silently,  economical¬ 
ly,  constantly.  It  is  entirely  automatic, 
requires  no  attention — no  tinkering,  fuss¬ 
ing,  starting,  stopping.  It’s  keynote  is 
quality,  based  upon  the  conviction  that 
you  either  want  a  water  system  to  work 
properly  and  continue  to  do  so,  or  you 
don’t  want  it  at  all.  It  is  not  expensive; 
and  upkeep  costs  less  than  city  water. 
How  many  things  have  you  that  cost 
more  originally,  more  to  keep  up,  and 
are  not  nearly  as  important  ? 

If  y our  local  dealer  cannot  give  you  the  information,  write  us 

THE  WILLSEA  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Special  Offering  of  “Trees  propagated  from  bearing  orchards” 

lyast  year’s  dry  eummer  gave  us  more  than  our  usual  quantity  of  smaller  sized  stock,  and  we  offer, 
subject  to  prior  Bale,  the  following  items.  The  roots  of  these  trees  are  fine,  they  are  simply  too  small 
for  our  regular  grades.  If  j'oti  are  not  ready  to  plant  in  permanent  places — a  plow  will  open  a  furrow 
where  they  can  quickly  he  ‘’lined  out”  and  grow  into  money  on  your  own  farm.  A  real  saving  in  your 
planting  investments.  Of  course  we  can  supply  larger  sizes. 

Peach  Trees 
1^2-2  ft.  w  #10.00  per  100 
170  Meile  of  (in. 

189  Carman 
34  Champion 
224  Rochester 


Apple  Trees 

Pear  Trees 

l'g-2  ft.  <«, 

*15.00  per  100 

id-2  ft.  an  *3o.oo 

per  100 

2-3  ft.  @ 

20.00  per  100 

2-3  ft.  ©  40.00 

per  100 

lV2ft.  2-3  ft 

1  D-2  ft. 

2-3  ft. 

Baldwin 

...229  607 

Bartlett.  125 

162 

Delicious  . 

166 

Ben  rre  Bose  75 

85 

Kiel ntosii  . 

...  32  284 

Clapps  l  av.  20 

28 

Wealthy . . 

.  .  75 

No.  Spy  .. 

38 

*20.00  per  1000 
10.00  per  1000 
15.00  per  1000 


2,055  Eldorado  Blackberries,  No.  2 . .  *2.50  per  100  : 

7,000  St.  Regis  Everbearing  Raspberries,  No.  2...  ®  1.50  per  100; 

830  Erskine  Bark  Everbearing  Raspberries.  No.  2  @  2.00  per  100  ; 

620  Herbert  Raspberries,  No.  2 . @  2.00  per  100 

2-yr.  medium  grade  of  Currants  @  $7.00  per  100  2,700  Concord  Grapes,  2-yr.,  No.  2 

413  Fay  600  Perfectiou  1,400  Wilder  @  $10.00  per  100 ;  $75.00  per  1000 

We  have  no  salesmen— use  this  list  and  our  catalogue.  Complete  descriptive  catalogue  mailed  free  on  reguest 

BOX  A,  \V  A  II.I.VtJlOliK  CONN. 
“  The  Orchard  Propagation  Nursery  " 


BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO., 


CABBAGE  SEED 

Danish  Ball  Head.  Imported  direct 
from.Holland.  $2  25  lb,  postpaid. 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Inc-,  202-204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N,  V. 


PUNTING  STOCK-BLOOMING  SIZE.  Inly 

White,  L.  M.  Koch,  Mrs.  Watt,  Wilbnck, 
2c.  Miss  H.  Franklin,  Chris,  Herada. 
Pendleton,  3c.  B.  J.  Hnlot.  Flora,  4c.  1910  Rose, 

Louise,  6c  (each.)  ALBERT  EASTON,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Gladioli 


Farm  Co-operation 


is  a  protest  against  the  monopoly 
and  other  oppressive  methods  of 
organized  distributors  and  the 
capital  stock  companies.  Can 
farmers  afford  to  adopt  the  policies 
in  their  own  organizations  that 
they  denounce  in  others  ? 


THIS  SUBJECT  is  treated  fully 
but  concisely  in  the  new  book, 
“Organized  Co-operation,”  Farmers 
must  understand  these  questions  if 
they  are  to  direct  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  organization  can  be 
co-operative  unless  the  members  direct 
it  themselves. 

The  book  will  be  sent 
post  paid  for  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES,  CURRANTS 


Headquarters  for- 


s 


Get  New  England 
grown  plant!  al¬ 
ready  acclimated 
to  the  cold. 


Ever-Bearing 

trawberries 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.,  catalog 


“  Longmeadow  ”  Springfield,  Mass. 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

Mail  size  trees . 1-2  ft. — 50c  each,  postpaid 

Scions,  for  Grafting .  10c  a  foot,  postpaid 

Bliss  New  Sta.  Strawberry  Plants.  $1  doz,  P.  paid. 
Above  from  stock  direct  from  N.  Y.  AGL.  EXP.  STATION, 
GEO  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON.  N.  Y. 


/If ore  Corn  Per  Acre 

Not  another  variety  but  the 
product  of  a 

New  method  of  producing  seed 
Has  the  hybrid  vigor  of  the  mule 

Carter’s  Crossed  Corn 

Write  for  complete  facts 

GEORGE  S. CARTER,  CLINTON, CONN. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Reclcaned  Timothy, 
99.70;S  pure.  $4.70  per  bushel  of  15  lbs.  Metcalf's  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Alsike  Mixed,  at  S5.2S  per  bu.  of  15  lbs.  Cot¬ 
ton  hags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

202-204  W.  Genesee  Si-  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CAULIFLOWER  SEED 

Early  Snowball.  Imported  direct  from  Denmark. 
Oz.,  $2;  quarter  oz.,  75c,  postpaid.  Free  catalog. 
B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  Inc..  202-204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Pncilona  Pnrn  BuY  Lycoming  County  Sweepstakes, 
CllollagC  UOril  Heaviest  yielding  for  N.Y. and  north¬ 
ern  Pa.  latitude.  Best,  therefore  cheapest  at  any  price. 
03.95  for  56  lbs. — bags  free.  (’.  IlUiGS,  Trnmnmburg,  -N.Y. 


PlnuarCaarl  only  State  grown  where  It’s  grown. 

UlUYoruCCu  Alsike.  Medium  and  Mammoth  Reds. 

F.  C  BIGGS  -  Trumansburg,  N.  V. 


CERTIFIED  RUSSET  SEED  POTATOES.  High  yielding, 
healthy  strain.  Circ.  F.  S.  Hollenbeck,  Tully,  N.Y. 


New  England  Notes 


Testing  Novelties. — Half  the  fun  of 
garden-making  comes  in  the  growing  of 
a  few  novelties  each  season.  If  it  be  true 
that  there  is  something  of  the  gambler 
in  all  of  us,  I  know  of  no  better  way 
in  which  to  give  it  expression.  Experi¬ 
menting  with  new  plants  is  always  in 
the  highest  degree  uncertain,  and  yet  tve 
occasionally  make  the  acquaintance  of 
a  new  flower  or  fruit  or  vegetable  which 
compensates  us  for  all  the  failure  we 
may  have  had.  Comparatively  few  in¬ 
troductions  in  the  way  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  have  appeared  for  several  years, 
but  ornamentals  have  been  many.  Even 
the  catalogs  which  specialize  in  farm 
seeds  are  giving  increased  attention  to 
flowers.  This  phase  of  country  living 
seems  to  have  changed  greatly  since  the 
World  War.  Farmsteads  and  country 
homes,  where  but  few  flowers  were  to 
be  seen  in  former  years  now  have  neat 
perennial  borders  along  the  walks,  with 
shrubs  to  hide  the  foundations  of  the 
houses  and  ornamental  trees  to  break  the 
monotony  of  level  grass  plots.  Farm 
homes  are  happier  homes  when  some  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  such  things  and  in¬ 
cidentally  the  value  of  the  property  is 
materially  increased 

A  New  Begonia. — Flower  growers  who 
like  nice  beds  containing  only  one  kind  of 
flower  will  be  pleased  with  the  Begonia, 
Frau  Helen  Harms  (page  500),  which 
blooms  practically  all  Summer  long.  All 
the  small  flowering  Begonias  are  excellent 
for  bedding  •purposes,  and  when  Fall 
comes  may  be  potted  up  for  the  living- 
room  window.  They  can  be  grown  from 
seeds,  too,  if  the  seeds  are  sown  in  boxes 
of  soil  in  the  house  early  in  the  Spring. 

New  Roses. — Another  new  rose  of  un¬ 
usual  interest  comes  from  Holland,  and 
was  produced  by  crossing  the  Rugosa 
rose  with  one  of  the  Baby  Ramblers.  It 
has  been  named  F.  ,J.  Grootendorst,  and 
has  been  out  long  enough  for  its  merits  to 
be  proved.  I  have  seen  it  used  very 
satisfactorily  as  a  hedge,  and  in  my  gar¬ 
den  it  blooms  practically  all  Summer. 
Some  nurserymen  are  putting  it  out  as 
the  carnation-flowered  rose,  and  the  name 
is  not  inappropriate,  for  the  red  flowers 
are  about  the  size  of  carnations  and  are 
curiously  notched  or  fluted  around  the 
edges.  The  older  hybrid  Rugosa,  Conrad 
Ferdinand  Meyer,  makes  an  excellent 
hedge,  by  the  way,  and  like  all  the  Ru- 
gosas,  may  lie  recommended  for  planting 
at  the  seaside.  Many  of  the  best  roses 
uow  being  given  to  the  world  are  of 
American  origin.  Formerly  we  looked  to 
England  and  Ireland  for  all  our  new 
roses,  but  now  the  English  and  Irish 
gardeners  are  buying  American  varieties. 
The  newest  varieties  include  Common¬ 
wealth  (page  401M .  a  very  beautiful  rose, 
originated  at  Hadley,  Mass.;  Sensation, 
which  had  its  birlli  at  Richmond,  Inch, 
and  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge,  which  comes 
from  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.  America  and 
Angelas  are  not  quite  so  new  and  have 
proved  their  worth.  America  gives  prom¬ 
ise  of  being  one  of  the  best  pink  roses  for 
American  gardens.  Angelus  is  a  fra¬ 
grant  white  rose  which  keeps  especially 
well.  Lafayette  is  a  new  rose  of  the 
Baby  Rambler  type  with  flowers  of  rich 
crimson  red  and  unsually  large.  This  is 
a  class  of  roses  with  which  amateurs 
might  well  become  better  acquainted. 
The  Baby  Ramblers  are  very  dwarf,  never 
growing  as  large  as  the  ordinary  bush 
roses.  They  require  very  little  pruning 
and  bloom  continuously  all  Summer.  No 
rose  is  better  for  bedding  purposes,  and 
in  my  garden  the  variety  called  Echo  has 
prqved  particularly  pleasing. 

Petunias. — In  late  years  there  have 
been  great  improvements  iu  Petunias, 
which  are  so  inexpensive  that  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  can  he  grown  in  any  garden. 
There  are  Petunias  for  every  place  and 
purpose.  Nothing  makes  a  better  ap¬ 
pearance  iu  a  window  box  than  the  Pe¬ 
tunia  Rosy  Morn,  with  its  delightful 
piuk  flowers,  and  the  deep  blue  or  purple 
Petunias  which  are  being  put  out  by 
some  of  the  seedsmen  are  unsurpassed 
for  bedding.  From  California  come  huge 
frilled  Petunias  in  different  colors  which 
make  splendid  borders  for  walks,  while 
the  so-called  balcony  Petunias,  with 
trailing  habit,  are  well  suited  to  rock 
gardens  and  for  use  in  cemetery  vases. 
The  double  forms  of  Petunias  are  inter¬ 
esting,  but  the  form  is  not  fully  fixed, 
and  some  single  flower  are  certain  to 
be  thrown,  no  matter  how  good  the 
seed  may  be. 

Shrubs  for  Cold  Climates. — Prof. 
N.  E.  Hansen  of  the  South  Dakota  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  propagated  several 
shrubs  which  are  ready  to  be  distributed 
and  which  are  of  special  value  in  the 
colder  States.  One  of  the  them  is  the 
so-called  Siberian  pea  tree  (Caragana  ar- 
borescens) ,  which  makes  an  exceptionally 
good  wind-break  and  snow-catcher.  The 
Siberian  buckthorn  is  another  extremely 
hardy  shrub  which  is  good  for  hedge 
purposes,  although  desirable  in  any  situa¬ 
tion  because  of  handsome  light  green  foli¬ 
age.  Then  there  is  a  Siberian  form  of 
Rugosa  rose,  which  is  said  to  be  even 
better  than  the  Japanese  form  with  which 
most  garden  makers  are  familiar.  It  is 
said  that  the  natives  of  Siberia  use  the 
large  red  fruits  of  this  rose  for  food. 

E.  T.  F. 


SPECIAL  SALE/4 

yfreco  3lenxL~ 


POUNDS  FOR^ 

Delivered  Postpaid 

OvTthin  loojHiles 


ONE  WEEK  ONLY 

A  real  bargain  opportunity  to  conveniently  try 
another  of  Gillies’  famous  Coffees.  This  is  just 
a  trial  offer,  as  we  usually  accept  no  orders  for 
less  than  5  lbs.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  act  with-  ( 
out  delay  on  our  guarantee  of 

SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  BACK 
j Send  Check,  Cash,  Money  Order  or  pay  1’  e 
i  Postman  upon  receipt  of  Coffee 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

23S  Washington  St.  N.Y. City 

Est .  8£  Years 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable  —  not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  ‘Jive  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  roots  for  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-saw 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  the  home 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


Only  One 
of  Many 

Xron  Ago  Tools 


FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

625  So.  Washington  Square  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Learn 

TREE  SURGERY 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
earn  while  you  learn 


We  are  offering  a  preliminary  course  in  Tree 
Surgery  to  young  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  30.  If  yon  are  ambitions,  physieally  fit, 
free  from  vices,  love  nature,  like  to  travel,  and 
want  to  associate  with  other  fine  men. 


Write  today  for  particulars  to 

The  Bartlett  Co-operative  School 

For  the  Training  of  Tree  Experts 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Company 


Do  the  work  Faster\Betterand  in  half  the  time 


aitaiol—  Fruit  Growers  SawCo.Scottsviiic,  N.Y. 

FRUIT  TREES-BERRIES 

GRAPES— EVERGREENS— FLO  WE  RING  SHRUBS 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog. 
DeBAUN  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 


Washington  Asparagus 

Large,  strong,  l-vr.-old  roots.  40c  per  doz;  ICO— J2  ; 

500— $8  ;  1.000— $12  ;  5,000-$55. 

M.  S.  Pryor  R.  F.  0.  Salisbury,  Mrl. 


TREES 


Grow  more  fruit.  Increase  your  income.  Im¬ 
prove  your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Free 
catalogue.  MITt'HEIil.'S  N 1  ItSKKV,  Heverly,  Ohio 


♦  <0~-T  “Manchu”  $8.50  per  bu.  ;  bigs,  60e, 

ooy  Deans  F.  O.  B.  Delaware  “  Elton,”  *3.00. 
MYSER  BROS.  FARM  Delaware,  O. 


DflTATflC<!— Bliss,  Cobbler, Green  Mt.,  Russet,  Ohio,  11a- 
iUIAIUlO — leigh,  Hustler.  Others.  c.  FORD,  Fishers,  N.Y. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural,  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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(MaUMidfa  youn  yuat giand- dac&  day -f 84 5 
rtkE^crybody  Knows  1 

ROSS’  SEED 

f  Grows  | 

No  Premiums,  No  Chromos 
No  Something  for  Nothing — but 

The  Very  Best  Seeds 
We  Know  How  to  Grow, 
Select  and  Pack 

Seeds  with  a  reputation  for  results. 

So  reliable  over  many,  many  years—  Est. 

1 845 — that  tens  of  thousands  plant  no  other. 

Your  experience  cannot  be  at  variance. 

Yours  is  the  opportunity  to  buy  the  same 
high  grade  seeds.  Write  for  your  free  copy 
of  our  130-page  1924  Year  Book  (72  pages 
devoted  to  seeds) .  Look  over  our  wide  variety 
of  prices  before  buying  seeds. 

ROSS  BROTHERS  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  (1021) 


ROSS’ 
EUREKA  CORN 

Tlia  Wonder  Ensilage  Corn.  50  cts.  H  pk-:  9°c.  Pk. ;  $2 
bushel,  $2.75  per  bushel,  10  bushel  or  more.  Hand  picked 
a  few  cents  higher.  Write  for  128-page  free  catalog. 

Ross  Pros.  Co.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Ho: 


ffman  Seeds  P< 


ay. 


The  cost  of  Alfalfa  Seed  )9  a  small  item  when 
Bpread  over  the  life  of  the  crop— five  to  ten  years.  It 
pays  to get  the  best  seed  to  be  had—  our  “Northwest" 
Brand.  Grown  where  only  hardy  plants 
can  live.  Clean,  plump,  bright  seed. 

Sold  on  a  Money-back  Guarantee. 

Our  new  Catalog  describes  this,  also 
certified  “Grimm”  Alfalfa,  Clover, 

Corn,  Oats  and  other  Seeds.  Write 
for  it  today.  Mention  Crops  that  inter¬ 
est  you;  we’ll  send  samples— FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  INC. 

Sox  15-C  Lindisvills,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 

4  The  biggest  profit  crop  you 

■  A  U  can  raise.  We  have  some  of 

A  the  finest  strains  of  Telephone, 
I  .X  AU/  Alderman,  Thomas  l.axton, 
**  1  and  firadus.  rtMl  V  $7  7C 

Per  bushel  of  56  lbs. ...  UnLI  i  .  I  D 
Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  sta 
tion  on  3  bushels  or  over.  Don't  buy  cheap  seed 
We  have  the  best  stocks  grown.  Order  now 
before  stocks  ore  exhausted.  Also  write  fur  low 
price a  on  best  grass  seeds. 

B.  F.  METCALF  A  SON,  Inc. 

202  W.  Geneaec  Street  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


CARFF’S 


Seed  Corn 


|5000  bushels  extra 
selected  and  Bure  to 
grow.  10  leading  varieties.  Highest 
yielders.  Wonderful  for  ensilage. 
Also  Seed  Oats.  Barley.  Alfalfa, 
Timothy,  Clover,  Rape.  26  years' 
experience.  1400  Acre  farm.  Send 
for  samples  and  free  catalogue. 

W.N.SCARFF  &  SONS 

NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Fulwood's  Frost  Proof  plants  will  produce  headed 
cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home  grown  plants 
and  will  stand  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  above  zero 
without  injury.  I  have  twenty  million  now  ready. 
Varieties:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Succession  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices 
by  express,  any  quantity,  *2.00  per  1000.  By  parcel  post, 
postpaid,  200  for  *1.00;  500  for  *1.75;  1,000  for  *3.00. 
First  class  plants  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  -  Tifton.  Ga. 

FROST-PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

EARLY  JERSEY.  CHARLESTON  WAKEFIELD.  FLAT  DUTCH. 
COPENHAGEN  MARKET  ami  SUCCESSION.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment  of  fine  plants.  TOMATO  PLANTS,  EARLIANA.  RED- 
FIEL0  BEAUTY.  LIVINGSTON  GLOBE  and  GREATER  BALTI¬ 
MORE.  Postpaid,  250  for  $1;  500  for' $1.60;  1,000 
for  $3.  Express  Collect,  $1.50  per  1,000. 

TIFTON  POTATO  COMPANY,  Inc.  Tifton.  Georgia 


9 ft  finn  nnn  Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants,  To- 
£U,UUU,UUU  mato.  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants 

beading  varieties,  labeled,  postpaid.  200,  75c;  500,  %  |  .80; 
1,000,  S2.50.  Express,  1,000,  S2;  5,000.  $8.  Order  today. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Omega  Plant  Company  Omega,  Georgia 

SEED  CORN— 10  Carloads  Ensilage  Seed  quantity 

of  Yellow  Flint,  Samples  and  prices  on  application. 
Germination  good.  IIAUICT  VAIL,  Wurwlck,  OrangoL'o.,  N.Y. 

Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Certified  Rural,  Russet  and  Irish  Cobblers— yields 
of  300  to  562  bushel  per  acre  for  11  years  First 
prize  and  sweepstakes  ribbons  at  Cornell  State  Po¬ 
tato  show,  Feb.  1923  and  1924. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully.N.Y. 


Sunnyside  Strain  nSTmSS  Seed  Potatoes 

Grow  bjg  crops  of  smooth  white  potatoes.  Selected 
13  years.  Get  our  circular  ami  prices  before  you  buy, 

RILEY  BROS.  Sunnyside  Farm  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

-  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


H.  F.  HU  BBS 


Alnha  Rarlpv  New-  heavy  yieldinh'.  heavy  weight 

Ripnd  uCOQ  Dariey  gram.  Thomas  Hasletl,  Hall,  N  Y. 

Cu/opI  P.lnvor  QonH  Alfalt£*.  etc-  Priced  right.  Inocu? 
Oncol  UlUVol  OBCU  lating  Bacteria  for  bushel,  anyle 
game,  OOc,  postpaid.  E.  E.  BASIL  Latty,  Ohio 

COPENHAGEN  SEEDS 

Finest  quality.  Immediate  delivery.  Six  packages,  SOc. 
Address  CHILSON,  Woodmoni  Road,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE-TRUE  DANISH  BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE  SEED 

Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark.  *2  per  lb.  post¬ 
paid.  C.  J.  Stafford  RouteS  Cortland,  N  Y. 


Homemade  Lime-sulphur 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station 
gives  the  following  method  for  preparing 
homemade  concentrated  lime-sulphur.  As 
the  scale  is  “coming  back”  there  will  be 
a  renewed  demand  for  biting  sprays: 

“Homemade  concentrated  lime-sulpliur 
is  prepared  by  mixing  40  lbs.  of  lime  in  a 
container  with  a  little  water  to  start  the 
lime  to  slake.  After  lime  is  moistened  in 
this  way,  the  entire  amount  of  water,  50 
gallons,  is  added.  When  the  lime  is  about 
two-thirds  slaked,  SO  lbs.  of  high-grad 
sulphur  are  added  and  the  mixture  eookec 
ior  45  minutes  after  the  boiling  point  is 
reached.  Water  to  take  the  place  of  that 
lost  in  the  cooking  is  added  until  the  mix 
tore  is  brought  back  up  to  Ihe  50-gallon 
mark.  The  mixture  is  stored  in  air-tight 
containers  until  needed.  This  concen 
trated  solution  is  then  diluted  at  the  rate 
of  1  part  to  S  parts  of  water  for  use  as 
a  delayed  dormant  spray.” 


White  Grubs 


In  my  garden  there  were  so  many 
grubs  that  it  would  seem  to  an  outsider  a 
commercial  breeding  spot,  and  that  I  had 
grubs  for  sale.  Sometimes  I  would  fill  a 
box  7x4x4  with  them  and  watch  ducks 
and  chickens  devour  them  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  write  it.  Now  they  must 
be  got  rid  of,  and  here  is  what  I  did :  1 

went  to  a  re-haiulling  tobacco  house  close 
to  my  home  and  purchased  half  a  ton  of 
tobacco  dust  in  bags  and  spread  about  700 
lbs.  all  over  the  garden,  87x90  ft.,  in 
April  or  early  May.  When  I  dug  my  gar 
den  as  usual  the  following  Spring  not  a 
grub  did  I  uncover,  and  no  .Tune  bugs 
Before  I  made  the  above  application  the 
garden  would  have  June  bugs  by  the  hun¬ 
dred,  but  no  grubs  now.  This  is  no 
given  as  a  remedy  for  everybody,  but  sim 
ply  what  I  did  to  oust  the  grub  in  my  own 
garden.  I  think  half  the  quantity  would 
have  been  sufficient,  but  I  wanted  to  be 


sure. 

Kentucky. 


LOUIS  REIIM. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Cucumber  Beetles 

I  would  like  to  hear  through  your 
columns  what  experience  some  of  your 
readers  may  have  had  with  the  nicotine 
dust  treatment  for  striped  hugs  .or  cu 
comber  beetles.  The  companies  that  sell 
this  stuff  claim,  of  course,  that  it  ae 
tuall.v  kills  these  pests,  but  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  actual  growers  of  melons  or 
cucumbers  as  as  to  what  results  they 
have  had,  and  whether  it  is  not  so  ex¬ 
pensive  as  to  be  impractical  for  com 
mercial  growers. 

If  this  substance  can  overcome  the 
hugs  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  growers 
of  melons  everywhere,  and  since  canta 
loupes  seem  to  sell  better  every  year,  it 
means  a  good  deal  to  the  local  growers 
I  have  always  kept  the  bugs  off  by  using 
a  repellant,  and  have  always  succeeded 
in  getting  a  crop,  but  if  there  is  an  easier 
way,  I  want  to  find  it,  as  I  consider  that 
my  melons  pay  me  better  than  anything 
else  I  raise.  There  is  a  good  chance  for 
lots  of  men  in  supplying  their  home  mar¬ 
kets  if  they  will  co-operate  with  each 
other  and  try  to  displace  the  shipped-in 
cantaloupe  with  good  home-grown  melons, 
instead  of  competing  against  each  other. 
I  find  the  most  money  in  raising  the 
early  kinds,  as  the  early  melons  always 
sell  easily  and  bring  good  prices,  besides 
having  better  weather  to  ripen,  and  less 
risk  from  frost.  However,  let  anyone 
raise  the  late  ones  who  wants  to;  it  only 
helps  one  if  all  my  neighbors  have  the 
late  kind. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  ask : 
In  using  a  cone  on  the  end  of  the  duster 
pipe  in  using  nicotine  dust,  as  I  have 
seen  illustrated,  can  this  be  used  when 
the  plants  are  larger  and  have  runners? 
I  have  had  lots  of  trouble  from  the  bugs 
when  the  vines  were  half  grown  or  more. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio.  n.  w. 


Harvesting  Small  Fruits  on  Shares 

A  surprising  number  of  questions  like 
the  following^  have  been  presented  to  us 
this  year.  Farmers  have  grown  several 
acres  of  small  fruits  like  strawberries, 
raspberries  or  blackberries.  This  will 
be  the  year  of  fruiting,  but  for  some 
reason  the  planter  is  unable  to  handle 
and  sell  the  crop.  A  neighbor  offers  to 
pick  and  handle  this  crop  on  shares.  The 
question  is  what  part  of  the  money  to 
give  to  the  neighbor  for  this  service. 
This  matter  will  vary  with  different  lo¬ 
calities  but  generally  speaking  the  man 
who  has  brought  the  crop  up  to  fruiting 
is  entitled  to  two-thirds  of  the  income. 
The  man  who  does  the  work  of  picking 
and  selling  and  caring  for  the  crop  this 
season  should  have  one-third,  the  cost  of 
packages  and  picking  being  divided 
equally  between  the  two  parties. 


Dr.  C’rabre  had  almost  succeeded  in 
dismissing  Mrs.  Gassoway,  when  she 
stopped  in  the  doorway,  exclaiming, 
“Why,  doctor,  you  didn’t  look  to  see  if 
my  tongue  was  coated !”  “1  know  it 

isn’t.”  said  the  doctor  wearily.  “You 
never  find  grass  on  a  racetrack.” — 
Everybody’s  Magazine. 


Drawn  by  FRANKLIN  BOOTH  for  The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company 

Do  your 

battery  thinking  early 

The  time  to  think  about  your  battery  is  when 
you  buy  it.  The  more  real  thought  you  give 
it  then,  the  less  you’ll  have  to  worry  about 
it  later. 

It’s  the  fellow  that  buys  “any  old  battery” 
who  sits  by  the  roadside  ten  miles  from  no¬ 
where  and  thinks  and  thinks. 

Pick  out  a  battery  that  has  a  world -wide 
reputation  among  motorists  for  long,  depend¬ 
able  service  and  you  can’t  go  far  wrong. 

Any  Exide  owner  will  gladly  tell  you  that 
Exide  Batteries  live  a  long  time  and  give 
splendid,  ample  service  during  their  entire 
life. 

The  first  cost  of  Exides  is  low,  and  the 
last  cost  is  kept  remarkably  low  because 
of  minimum  repair  bills  and  unexpected 
months  of  usefulness.  You  will  find  them 
truly  economical. 


EXIDE  PRICES  for  automo¬ 
bile  batteries  are  from  $1  7.65 
up,  according  to  size  and  geo¬ 
graphical  location.  There  is 
an  Exide  for  every  car — and 
for  your  radio. 


FARM  POWER  AND 
LIGHT.  A  great  majority  of 
all  farm  power  and  light  plants 
have  Exide  Batteries.  Make 
sure  that  yours  is  a  long-life 
Exide. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.,  Philadelphia 

In  Canada,  Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited. 

133-157  Dufferin  St.,  Toronto 


BATTERIES 
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Orange  Trees  Under  Glass 

There  are  a  few  orange  trees  in  my 
charge  which  had  some  oranges  last  year, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Now  they 
are  losing  leaves  and  new  growth  getting 
on ;  evidently  will  bloom.  Will  you  ad- 
vise  me  what  temperature  they  need  at 
night  and  what  spraying  materials  to  use 
in  order  to  preserve  blossoms  and  have 
the  trees  bear?  I  have  considerable 
trouble  to  control  scale.  I  use  kerosene 
emulsion  and  water  spray,  but  not  with 
good  success.  A-  A- 

Windsor,  Conn. 

The  chief  trouble  in  growing  the  orange 
as  a  window  plant  or  in  a  greenhouse  is 
a  tendency  to  have  it  growing  the  entire 
year,  and  to  keep  it  too  wet  at  the  roots. 
After  the  fruiting  season,  in  late  Au¬ 
tumn  or  early  Winter,  the  plant  should 
be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  time,  so  as  to 
harden  the  wood  before  the  next  blooming 
season.  It  may  then  be  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  40  to  50  degrees,  and  fairly 
dry  at  the  roots.  Water  should  not  be 
withheld  entirely,  as  it  is  not  desirable  io 
cause  it  to  drop  its  leaves.  After  one  or 
two  months  of  partial  rest,  the  plant  may 
be  brought  into  a  sunny  place,  with  a 
slightly  higher  temperature,  and  given 
water  and  liquid  manure.  It  should 
bloom  in  Summer.  It  will  do  best  if  the 
roots  are  somewhat  confined.  When  an 
orange  tree  becomes  5  or  6  ft.  high,  it 
does  not  need  a  container  larger  than  a 
small  tub  or  half  barrel,  and  will  not  need 
repotting  for  several  years.  Some  of  the 
top  soil  may  be  removed  from  time  to 
time  and  fresh  soil  added,  and  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  may  be  given.  The.  temperature 
congenial  to  the  orange  is  relatively  low ; 
that  is,  about  the  same  as  for  carnations 
and  Chrysanthemums. 

Oranges  indoors  are  often  troubled  by 
scale  and  mealy  bug.  Kerosene  emulsion 
is  good,  also  whale  oil  soap  solution  ;  l1/^ 
oz.  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Sponging 
will  probably  give  better  results  than 
spraying ;  go  over  the  infested  foliage 
with  a  bit  of  sponge  tied  to  a  stick,  dip¬ 
ping  it  in  the  soap  solution.  It  is  slow 
and  tiresome  work,  but  is  often  necessary 
with  palms,  oranges  and  Similar  orna¬ 
mentals  in  a  conservatory.  You  can  dis¬ 
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This  Neglected  Orchard  Made  a  Marked  Response  to  Fertiliser 


to  bloom  after  the  first  year  or  two  we 
are  suspicious  of  this  cause.  When  suck¬ 
ers  appear  from  the  stock  of  a  budded 
rose  they  should  always  be  cut  out,  or 
they  will  choke  the  budded  variety.  We 
cannot  think  of  any  other  reason  why  a 
well-cared  for  Jacqueminot  should  fail 
to  bloom. 


Marketing  Watercress 

IIow  is  watercress  put  up  for  the  mar¬ 
ket?  How  large  are  the  bunches,  and 
how  is  it  shipped?  B.  F.  o. 

Spring  Grove,  Ya. 

Watercress  is  tied  up  in  bunches  about 
the  size  of  a  teacup,  and  retails  at  10 
cents  per  bunch.  It  is  shipped  in  baskets, 
and  when  the  weather  is  warm,  cracked 
ice  is  put  in  the  baskets  with  it.  Almost 
any  commission  merchant  in  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  will  handle  it,  but  a  bet¬ 
ter  price  can  be  obtained  by  contracting 
with  large  hotels  to  take  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  bunches  each  week,  and  ship  direct 
to  them.  w. 

Poor  Stand  of  Cauliflower 

What  is  the  effect  of  muslin  frames 
placed  over  a  seedbed?  My  problem  is 
this :  Each  season  I  raise  cauliflower  and 
Brussels  sprouts  plants  in  a  seedbed.  I. 
my  neighbors  as  well,  have  frequently 
difficulty  in  getting  a  good  stand.  I  feel 
sure  that  this  is  not  due  to  poor  seed,  for 
I  have  tested  seed  before  planting,  but  to 


do  not  think  there  will  be  any  trouble 
with  the  seed  not  germinating. 

If  late  cauliflower  plants  are  wanted, 
prepare  plot  10  days  before  sowing  seed, 
which  is  May  15  in  this  locality.  If  no 
rain  comes  after  preparing  plot  before 
sowing  seed,  wet  soil  thoroughly.  As  soon 
as  dry  enough,  rake  with  steel  rake,  and 
after  sowing  seed  firm  ground  with  roller 
or  board.  If  weather  continues  dry,  mus¬ 
lin  frames  are  fine  to  shade  ground  from 
the  hot  sun  and  will  keep  the  ground  from 
drying  out.  They  should  be  removed  at 
night.  Wetting  the  ground  after  the  seed 
is  planted  will  make  it  harden  unless 
protected  by  boards  or  muslin  frames. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Keeping  Mushrooms 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  keep  mush¬ 
rooms?  In  the  Summer  I  have  a  chance 
to  pick  quite  a  few.  but  if  I  keep  them 
over  night  they  seem  to  get  wormy.  The 
mushrooms  I  pick  grow  in  the  meadows. 

Peace  Dale,  R.  I.  mrs.  a.  w. 

There  is  only  one  method  of  preserving 
mushrooms  in  a  nearly  natural  state  that 
I  am  familiar  with,  and  that  is  canning. 
I  do  not  .even  know  how  this  is  done,  but 
the  process  should  not  be  different  from 
any  other  vegetable.  Experiment  by 
placing  mushrooms  in  cans  and  boiling 
for  a  period  similar  to  corn,  beans,  to¬ 
matoes.  should  produce  enough  steriliza- 


All  Sorts 


Values  of  Different  Trees  for  Firewood 
and  Fence  Posts 

Will  white  birch,  cut  in  6-ft.  lengths 
and  stacked  in  the  woods  this  Winter,  be 
in  good  condition  for  next  Winter’s  fire¬ 
wood?  Some  say  it  will  rot.  Must  it  be 
cut  before  the  sap  starts ?  How  about 
black  birch  and  poplar?  Will  you  give  a 
list  of  the  comparative  fuel  values  of  the 
following,  both  for  us'e  during  the  Winter 
cut,  and  for  one  year’s  seasoning?  Hick¬ 
ory,  white  oak,  pin  oak,  rock  oak,  red 
oak,  black  birch,  white  bb’ch,  poplar 
(tulip),  American  hornbeam,  silver 
maple,  butternut.  IIowT  do  the  above  oaks 
compare  with  chestnut  for  fence  posts? 

Dover,  N.  J.  c.  ii.  w. 

The  following  heat  values  ”f  cordwood 
are  based  on  a  report  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wis.,  under  date  of  1010.  These 
values  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
7,350  B.t.u.s.  are  available  per  pound  of 
dry  wood  wtih  flue  gases  at  30  degrees  F. 

Available  heat  units 
jier  cord  of  90  solid 
eu.  ft.  in  millions 

, - B.  t.  u. - , 

Species  Ah'  dry 

Hickory  (shagbark)  . . . .  2o.4  23.8 

White  oak  .  23.0  22.4 

Rock  oak .  22.4  20.7 

Red  oak  . 21.7  10.6 

Black  birch .  23.3  21.0 

White  birch  .  18.2  16. 

Ilqrnbeam  .  24.7  23.0 

Silver  maple .  17.9  16.4 

Butternut  .  14.3  1—2 

I  regret  that  the  laboratory  has  not 
made  a  report  for  tulip  poplar. 

The  laboratory  has  also  made  a  table  of 
the  durability  of  the  different  woods 
which  would  answer  tlie  fence  post  ques¬ 
tion.  Chestnut  is  listed  with  a  durability 
of  100-120;  white  oak,  100;  pin  oak,  40- 
55;  rock  oak,  70-90;  red  oak,  40-55. 
This  does  not  refer  to  number  of  years, 
but  simply  shows  a  comparative  value. 
Fuel  wood  which  is  stacked  for  one  year 
will  indeed  be  in  very  good  condition  for 
fuel  wood.  The  greatest  amount  of  dry¬ 
ing  occurs  during  the  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  months.  If  the  wood  is  cut  in  time 
to  allow  the  Spring  winds  to  get  at  it  it 
will  dry  out  very  rapidly. 

RAYMOND  J.  HOYLE. 


lodge  the  most  obstinate  old  scale  with 
the  sponge,  while  the  liard-shelled  adult 
is  impervious  to  most  sprays. 


Jacqueminot  Rose  Fails  to  Bear 

I  have  a  rose  bush,  a  Jacqueminot 
which  we  planted  six  years  ago.  After 
the  first  year  I  moved  it  out  in  the  front 
yard.  The  first  year  it  had  one  rose  on 
it  but  has  not  bloomed  since.  It  is  grow¬ 
ing  quite  well.  Could  you  tell  me  what 
the  trouble  is?  I  put  manure  around  it 
every  Fall ;  the  yard  faces  the  west.  Do 
you  think  it  will  bear  roses  again? 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  K.  G.  K.  ’ 

There  is  a  possibility  that  this  is  a 
budded  rose  which  has  died  out,  and  that 
the  present  growth  is  from  the  stock.  The 
manetti  often  used  for  stock  always  has 
seven  leaflets,  sometimes  nine,  and  is 
easily  recognized.  It  has  a  small  single 
flower,  purplish  pink  in  color.  It  flowers 
very  rarely  in  our  gardens,  and  when  we 
hear  of  a  strong-growing  rose  that  fails 


conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  in  the 
seedbed.  Often  a  replanting  of  seed  from 
same  source  gives  a  good  stand  with  dif¬ 
ferent  weather  conditions.  I  believe  the 
failure  to  germinate  is  as  often  due  to 
lack  of  heat  as  of  moisture.  I  thought  I 
would  try  to  control  both  conditions  as 
far  as  practical.  I  thought  muslin  would 
be  cheaper  than  glass,  but  I  do  not  know 
if  it  would  raise  the  soil  temperature 
much.  As  I  plant  quite  a  large  bed,  a 
hotbed  would  be  quite  an  expense. 

Highland,  N.  Y,  E.  c.  J. 

If  early  cauliflower  plants  are  wanted, 
frames  covered  with  muslin  will  not  give 
heat  enough  unless  a  pit  is  dug  and  hot 
manure  to  the  depth  of  18  in.  is  trampled 
down  and  4  in.  of  fine  soil  on  top.  Good 
hardy  cauliflower  plants  for  early  Spring 
planting  are  raised  by  sowing  seed  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  transplanting  under  glass  in 
cold  frame  in  November.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  E.  C.  J.  to  have  a  large  hotbed 
to  grow  a  large  quantity  of  plants,  as  he 
says  he  will  need,  for  1,000  plants  can  be 
grown  to  each  3x6  sash.  If  the  hot  ma¬ 
nure  is  thoroughly  wet  after  being 
trampled  in  the  bed,  and  the  top  soil  is 
good  and  moist  before  sowing  the  seed,  I 


tion  that  would  keep  them  for  some  time. 
Canned  mushrooms  are  a  staple  article  in 
all  first-class  grocery  stores.  E.  j.  w. 


.4  Cultivated  Orchard  Which  Showed  B 

Fert 


lit  Little  Return  from  an  A  p plication  of 
ilizer 


Driving  a  Well 


I  would  like  to  drive  a  pipe  for  water. 
Would  you  give  me  some  advice  on  how 
to  find  water  and  drive  a  pipe?  I  rent 
this  farm,  but  there  is  no  well  on  it,  and 
owner  will  not  let  me  dig  a  well;  he 
said  if  I  can  find  water  he  would  let  me 
drive  a  pipe.  e.  f.  b. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

The  driven  well  can  be  used  to  advant¬ 
age  only  under  certain  conditions ;  the 
ground  must  be  free  from  large  stones  and 
water  must  be  within  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  surface.  As  usually  driven 
a  point  containing  openings  protected  by 
fine  brass  screening  is  screwed  to  the  end 
of  a  pipe  and  the  pipe  is  then  driven  into 
the  ground,  the  top  of  the  pipe  being 
protected  with  a  cap  to  prevent  the 
threads  being  injured  by  the  maul  or 
other  device  used  for  driving.  When  this 
length  is  driven  in  another  is  screwed  to 
the  top.  and  the  driving  continued  until 
a  supply  of  water  is  reached. 

As  to  location,  this  type  of  well  is 
used  under  conditions  where  a  supply  of 
water  exists  in  a  broad  sheet  in  a  layer 
of  gravel  or  sand  beneath  the  surface, 
making  it  possible  to  place  it  almost  any¬ 
where  in  a  section  of  the  country  where 
such  wells  can  be  used.  Study  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  your  neighbors  are 
using  such  wells,  and  locate  yours  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

When  it  is  thought  that  water  has  been 
reached  couple  a  pump  to  the  top  of  the 
pipe  and  try  the  well.  If  water  is  se¬ 
cured  pump  slowly  but  steadily  to  de¬ 
velop  the  flow.  Rapid  pumping  may 
clog  the  point  with  sand.  If  no  water 
is  secured  the  pipe  can  be  driven  deeper 
and  tested  again.  It  is  possible  to  drive 
the’  point  through  the  water-carrying 
bed  of  sand,  and  if  this  occurs  it  may  be 
necessary  to  pull  the  pipe  back  to  this 
point.  I  would  suggest  that  you  write 
to  your  Congressman  for  “Water  Supply 
Paper  No.  041.”  This  carries  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  driven  wells  and  may  be  had  for 
the  asking.  R.  H.  S. 


"I  suppose  we  think  we  are  smarter 
than  the  Chinese.”  “Aren’t  we?”  “The 
Chinese  are  not  saying  a  word.  They  are 
getting  wheat  and  pork  in  exchange  for 
Mali  Jong  sets.” — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 
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A  Wrench  of 
Super- 
Quality 


The  TRIMO  Monkey 
Wrench  is  a  little 
higher  priced  than  the 
ordinary  kind,  but  its 
remarkable  strength, 
superior  design  and 
efficiency  are  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  who 
insist  on  super-qual¬ 
ity.  It  hasn’t  a  single 
cast  part  in  it — is  an 
all-steel,  drop-forged 
wrench.  Handle, 
housing  and  station¬ 
ary  jaw  are  fashioned 
into  one  piece. 

Wrench  almost  indestruc¬ 
tible  with  the  exception  of 
the  movable  jaw  and  nut 
which  can  be  replaced  at 
small  cost  and  thus  extend 
the  life  of  this  wrench  in¬ 
definitely.  In  the  end, 
therefore,  TRIMO  costs 
less.  This  economical 
feature  is  exclusively 
TRIMO’S.  Remember — 
‘Cheap  tools  are  dear.” 
Order  direct  at  prices 
quoted  here  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you. 

TRIMONT  MFG.  CO. 

R ox bury,  Mass. 


SEND  M.  O.  OR  STAMPS 
If  not  at  your  dealer’s — we  pay  postage. 
6  in.  $1.20,  8  in.  $1.50,  10  in.  $1.80,  12 
in.  $2.30.  Steel  or  wood  handles. 


Health  Notes 


Double 

Results 


with 

Single 
Work 

i  hat's  what  you  get  when  you  use  a 

DOUBLE 
ACTION 
HARROW 

It  saves  time,  labor  and]  horsepower  but 
gives  you  a  deeper,  finer  seed-bed.  Once 
over  with  aCLARK  ‘CUTAWAY”  Double 
Action  Harrow  is  better  than  twice  over 
with  an  ordinary  single  harrow.  A  size 
for  every  farm.  For  horse  or  tractor  use. 

NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICES 
over  last  year’s  prices.  Quality  and 
efficiency  maintained. 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and 
valuable  free  book,  •The  Soil  and  its 
Tillage.” 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

410  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


53  Acres 


STOCKED  AND  EQUIPPED 

8  COWS,  2  HORSES,  4  PIGS 

and  75 chickens,  full  line  farm  machinery,  nil  small  tools, 
crops  in  barn  and  ground ;  2-acre  fruit  orchard;  ti  acres 
wood,  stream.  7  room  stone  house,  complete  set  out- 
t>ui!dings;only  $6,500.  Terms,  full  detailsand catalogue 
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|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

”  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
__  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 

'r:  caroentry.  PRICE  $1.50  S 

—  For  sale  by  — 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  jj* 
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Neuritis 

It  seems  to  me  that  whenever  I  want  to 
know  something  I  must  go  to  The  It. 
N.-Y.  for  the  information.  This  time  I 
want  to  know  something  about  neuritis ; 
what  causes  it,  what  cures  it,  how  long- 
will  it  take  to  get  over  an  attack  of  neu¬ 
ritis?  I  have  been  in  bed  suffering  from 
neuritis  for  two  months,  five  weeks  I 
spent  in  a  hospital  trying  to  get  cured, 
but  I  failed  to  obtain  any  lasting  relief, 
nor  was  I  able  to  find  out  wbat  chances 
I  bad  to  recover.  The  disease  has  settled 
in  my  left  leg,  and  I’m  unable  to  use  it 
more  than  a  few  minutes  at  the  time. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  A. 

Neuritis  is  a  disease  of  the  nerves  sup¬ 
plying  some  part  of  the  body,  this  disease 
being  of  an  inflammatory  or  degenerative 
nature.  Neuritis  may  be  acute  or  chronic, 
confined  to  a  single  nerve  or  a  group  of 
nerves  or  affecting  many  nerves.  It  may 
be  due  to  injury  of  the  affected  nerves 
from  pressure  or  other  force,  to  exten¬ 
sion  of  inflammation  from  adjacent  tis¬ 
sues,  to  infection  following  such  diseases 
as  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  to  lead 
poisoning,  alcoholism,  and  to  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  other  causes.  Direct  in¬ 
jury  involved  by  reason  of  fractures  of 
bones  or  dislocations  of  joints  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  localized  neuritis.  Sys¬ 
temic  infections  from  some  previous  dis¬ 
order  or  systemic  poison  (alcohol,  lead, 
etc.)  are  responsible  for  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  involving  a  number  of  nerves 
or  nerve  groups  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  cured  by  ascertaining  the  cause 
and  removing  it,  when  possible,  followed 
by  rest  of  the  affected  part  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  such  remedial  measures  as 
have  been  found  useful.  There  is  no  fixed 
limit  to  the  disease  and  no  estimate  of 
its  probable  duration  can  be  made.  Both 
time  and  possibility  of  cure  depend  upon 
the  factors  involved  in  the  individual 
case  and  these  can  be  learned  only  by  di¬ 
rect  observation  and  study  on  the  part  of 
competent  physicians.  If  you  have  been 
under  hospital  treatment,  it  is  probable 
that  you  have  bad  competent  care,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  available  to  you  in  the 
person  of  your  village  physician. 

M.  B.  D. 


Tumors  on  Knee  and  Ankle 

What  is  the  cause  of  tumors,  that  is, 
fat  bunches  that  come  on  one’s  leg  by 
kneecap?  I  have  a  bunch  there,  also  the 
outside  of  my  ankle  by  the  bone  I  have  a 
small  bunch  and  it  will  move.  When  I 
stand  on  my  feet  long  it  pains  me  through 
my  ankle  and  my  knee  seems  stiff.  Wbat 
can  I  do  for  it?  My  leg  and  ankle  swell 
when  I  stand  long  Does  eating  meat 
make  varicose  veins?  e.  S. 

New  York. 

I  haven’t  seen  these,  but  here’s  my 
guess :  These  tumors,  and  they  are  tu¬ 
mors,  for  any  swelling  is  a  tumor,  are 
probably  enlarged,  and  perhaps  more  or 
less  inflamed  sacs  of  synovial  fluid  (joint 
oil),  such  as  are  frequently  formed  over 
bony  prominences  that  are  subjected  to 
long-continued  pressure.  When  they  oc¬ 
cur  over  a  kneecap  they  are  called  house¬ 
maid’s  knee;  upon  the  elbow  they  consti¬ 
tute  miner’s  elbow.  They  may  be  found 
about  the  ankle  joint,  over  the  joint  of 
the  big  toe  (bunion),  and  in  a  place  that 
has  given  the  name  of  “weaver’s  bottom” 
to  one  variety.  Unless  these  swellings 
have  become  inflamed  or  hardened,  they 
are  usually  soft  and  fluctuating  upon 
pressure,  and  give  little  or  no  trouble. 
Sometimes  they  may  be  dissipated  by 
painting  with  iodine,  strapping  to  make 
pressure  upon  them,  a  sharp  blow  from 
some  object  like  the  back  of  a  book,  or  by 
puncturing  and  draining  their  contents. 
These  last  two  measures  should  be  car¬ 
ried  out,  if  at  all,  by  the  physician,  how¬ 
ever,  for  they  are  not  free  from  danger. 
If  infection  through  a  punctured  wound 
occurs,  it  might  cost  the  use  of  the  joint. 
Varicose  veins  are  not  caused  by  eating 
meat.  They  are  enlarged  veins  that  occur 
from  many  causes,  among  which  are  pro¬ 
longed  standing  upon  the  feet,  severe  mus¬ 
cular  exertion,  organic  heart  disease,  and 
a  multitude  of  others.  They  may  re¬ 
quire  protection  by  bandaging  or  the  use 
of  a  rubber  stocking;  they  may  give  no 
trouble.  m.  b.  D. 


The  man  who  buys  the  best 
is  never  sorry 

When  you  buy  a  cream  separator,  a  plow,  a 
reaper,  a  binder  or  any  other  piece  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  you  insist,  if  you  are  wise,  on  one  particu¬ 
lar  make  because  you  know  that  that  make,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  is  the  very  best  in  its  line. 

Inferior  farm  equipment  does  not  pay  and 
neither  do  “cheap”  tires.  In  tires  as  in  everything 
else,  it  pays  to  buy  the  best. 

_For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Kelly-Spring- 
field  tires  have  had  an  enviable  reputation  for  high 
quality.  Until  quite  recently  they  sold  at  consid¬ 
erably  higher  prices  than  other  tires,  but  now 
greatly  increased  production  has  brought  the 
prices  down.  Now — 


It  costs  no  more  to  buy  a  Kelly 
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The  Goose  Business 


From  two  standpoints  geese  are  inter¬ 
esting.  As  fowls  we  must  admire  them 
for  that  which  passes  among  their  kind 
for  personality ;  that  dignity  and  that 
sense  of  their  own  importance,  of  which 
they  seem  to  be  so  much  aware.  As  a 
commercial  venture  they  have  possibil¬ 
ities  not  to  be  despised  in  this  season  of 
falling  prices  for  farm  products.  When 
at  the  year’s  end  the  goose  check  comes 
in,  plus  the  value  of  the  feathers,  one 
finds  it  more  than  merely  respectable.  In 
certain  quarters  a  distinct  objection  to 
geese  on  the  farm  exists,  due  either  to  pre¬ 
judice  or  ignorance.  The  belief  that  they 
can  be  raised  only  on  waterfront  places 
is  erroneous.  Rivers,  creeks  and  ponds, 
however  desirable  from  the  goose’s  point 
of  view  are  not  a  necessity.  The  only 
place  taboo  to  geese  is  the  over-stocked 
farm.  Grass  they  must  have,  and  in  such 
quantity  that  they  will  not  denude  the 


(Hander  at  Right — Goose  at  Left 


quent  oeeurrencec — escorting  a  goose  to 
her  nest,  and  the  season’s  first  egg  is  de¬ 
posited. 

Taking  Care  of  the  Eggs. — Eggs 
should  be  gathered  daily  to  guard  against 
chilling,  and  marked  indelibly  with  date 
of  laying.  When  setting  the  eggs  later 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  pick  out  the 
earliest  laid.  As  a  rule  all  the  geese  be- 
ging  laying  and  begin  sitting  at  about  the 
same  time.  A  plan  by  which  many  effi¬ 
cient  raisers  secure  more  eggs  in  a  season 
is  to  bar  the  first  “sitter”  from  the  nest 
till  she  is  “broken,”  and  hold  over  the 
eggs  till  the  next  one  begins,  when  the 
extra  eggs  are  set  under  quiet  hens,  five 
to  each.  As  early  laid  eggs  have  a  higher 
percentage  of  infertility,  by  this  method 
one  usually  secures  from  the  goose  turned 
off  a  new  lot,  which  yield  a  better  hatch. 
The  weather  has  now  grown  milder  and 
she  may  be  trusted  to  attend  to  this  hatch 
without  aid. 

The  incubating  goose  should  have  pri¬ 
vacy.  An  easy  plan  by  which  she  may  be 
allowed  to  use  the  nest  she  has  fashioned 
—and  it  is  a  work  of  art,  with  its  lining 
of  down  plucked  from  her  breast — is  to 
shut  her  up  in  the  box.  Once  daily  when 
no  geese  are  around  she  may  be  let  off  for 
corn,  water  and  grit.  *  As  the  time  for 
hatching  approaches,  and  she  begins  to 
hear  the  goslings  cry  while  still  impris¬ 
oned  in  the  shell,  she  refuses  to  leave  the 
nest,  in  the  intensity  of  her  maternal 
zeal.  By  this  time  she  is  quite  thin.  Na¬ 
ture’s  provision  to  lessen  danger  of  her 
crushing  her  babies. 

Much  trouble  can  be  avoided  if  sitting 
geese  can  be  put  to  incubate  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  house.  Here  in  prepared  boxes  may 
be  transferred  the  downy  lining  built  else¬ 
where,  picked  up  carefully.  The  broody 
goose  is  shut  up  therein  with  an  egg,  and 
she  seldom  revolts  against  the  change. 
Food  and  water  may  be  kept  here  con- 


that  they  may  not  be  made  too  tender  by 
heat.  Then,  if  you  want  to  save  yourself 
future  care,  no  matter  how  you  want  to 
cuddle  them,  forbear.  Forbear,  also,  to 
talk  to  them,  for  they  are  the  friendliest 
little  creatures  that  hatch,  and  talk  back 
and  soon  forget  their  mother.  One  gos¬ 
ling  may  be  left  with  the  mother  to  sat¬ 
isfy  her. 

A  precaution  which  was  justified  more 
than  once,  is  to  teach  the  goslings  to  eat 
meal  dough  while  they  are  still  in  the 
house.  Long  before  the  yolk  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  gosling  begins  to  nibble  at  his 
surroundings,  the  flannel,  the  side  of  the 
box,  the  gosling  next  to  him.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  day,  a  little  cornmeal  dough,  just  a 
spoonful  or  so.  maye  bsmeared  on  the 
side  of  the  box  within  reach,  and  soon 
they  begin  to  nibble  it.  They  do  not  for¬ 
get  this  trick  or  the  taste  for  meal,  and 
in  long,  protracted  rainy  spells,  when 
they  cannot  graze,  this  accomplishment 
will  sustain  them. 

Individual  coops,  according  to  my  ex¬ 
perience,  are  best.  They  should  be  lo¬ 
cated  on  well-drained  ground,  where  no 
rain  will  seep  in  during  cold  storms,  in  a 
sunny  Spot.  A  little  straw  in  the  coop 
will  insure  the  goslings  against  chilling. 
Sometimes  they  are  at  first  afraid  of 
the  mother,  on  aeount  of  the  separation, 
but  they  soon  become  attached.  They 
soon  begin  to  nibble  at  tender  grass 
shoots,  but  to  insure  a  good  start  they 
should  be  fed  soft  meal  dough  in  a  pie 
plate  at  least  once  a  day.  Perhaps  at 
first  the  mother  eats  it  all,  but  they  early 
learn  the  trick. 

If  weather  is  fine,  goose  and  goslings 
may  be  put  in  a  wire-covered  coop  about 
8x4x2  ft.  These  coops  are  temporary  af¬ 
fairs,  to  be  discarded  or  passed  on  to  the 
next  hatching,  as  soon  as  the  little  chaps 
are  able  to  follow  their  mother’s  saunter- 
ings  without  exhaustion.  It  is  here  that 
the  gander  first  meets  his  offspring,  and 
oftentimes  he  takes  them  off  triumphantly 
if  they  can  be  persuaded  to  follow. 


land  to  supply  themselves.  I  would  not 
advise  that  geese  be  put  upon  dairy  farms. 
Likewise,  they  come  into  competition 
with  sheep. 

Choice  of  Variety. — The  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  in  venturing  with  geese  is  se¬ 
lecting  the  variety.  The  best  breed  is 
the  one  which  yields  best  returns  for  out¬ 
lay.  Of  the  popular  breeds,  I  should  say 
that  the  Embden  is  pre-eminent.  No 
others  seem  to  unite  in  one  breed  so  many 
qualifications.  It  is  vigorous,  lays  well, 
grows  rapidly,  fattens  easily,  and  stands 
a  favorite  in  market.  The  by-product  of 
pure  white  feathers  captures  highest 
prices.  The  Embden  sells  in  the  markets 
of  some  Eastern  cities  as  “Kent  Island,” 
commanding  special  prices  as  such.  The 
explanation  is  that  this  variety,  raised  on 
the  island  of  that  name  in  the  Chesa¬ 
peake,  has  been  developed  by  intensive,  if 
unintentional,  breeding  to  the  finest  size 
and  vigor — a  super-Embden.  As  a  result 
that  are  quite  as  distinguished  in  then- 
own  class  as  Tangier  oysters  or  Dela¬ 
ware  peaches. 

Building  the  Breeding  llock.  — 
One’s  capital  is  the  flock  of  breeders.  Only 
the  finest  should  be  accepted.  Sometimes 
the  beginner  makes  a  luc-ky  strike  and 
comes  into  possession  of  a  ready-made 
flock.  Otherwise,  young  geese  must  be 
sought  in  December,  not  weighing  less 
than  14  lbs.,  and  ganders  from  1G  lbs.  to 
20  lbs.  The  tyro  finds  it  bewildering  to 
distinguish  the  sexes,  but  any  grower 
soon  learns  the  marks  of  the  fe¬ 
male  ;  short,  sturdy  neck,  mild  demeanor, 
modest  carriage  of  head.  The  gander  pro¬ 
claims  his  sex  by  his  distinctly  longer, 
straight  neck,  his  head  upreared  dom¬ 
inantly  among  his  mates,  his  blue  eye  de¬ 
fiant.  Needless  to  remind  the  beginner 
that  geese  and  gander  should  be  un-re- 
lated. 

Unlike  the  transient  hen  or  turkey,  the 
goose  flock  is  a  thing  of  permanency. 
Once  mated,  they  are  good  for  years,  and 
as  progenitors  constantly  improve.  They 
form  attachments.  Ganders  have  favor¬ 
ite  wives,  and  this  trait  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  Embden.  It.  is  both  un¬ 
necessary  and  inefficient  to  disturb  them 
by  changes.  Only  when  some  goose  or 
gander  comes  to  grief  and  must  be  re¬ 
placed  is  it  done,  and  the  lot  of  a  new 
gander  introduced  into  a  flock  with  old 
ones  is  not  to  be  envied. 

This  fowl  is  unexacting.  Any  sort  of 
decent  shelter  suffices.  A  house  with  dirt 
floor,  or  a  low,  deep  shed,  protected  on 
three  sides  and  opening  into  a  pen.  in 
which  they  may  be  sheltered  in  bleakest 
weather,  is  acceptable.  But  it  should  be 
their  own,  and  not  shared  with  other 
poultry. 

The  only  ration  for  geese  during  Win¬ 
ter  is  shelled  corn,  .with  plenty  of  water, 
and  access  to  a  sand  pile.  They  graze 
for  necessary  roughage  around  their  yard 
or  sheltered  spots  in  the  lee  of  fences.  It 
is  believed  that  pasturing  them  in  AVinter 
on  wheat  or  rye  is  unwise  and  unneces¬ 
sary.  Since  they  are  fond  of  bathing,  the 
freedom  of  ponds,  pools  or  ditches  adds 
to  their  comfort. 

The  best  nests  are  permanent  affairs 
about  18  in.  square,  built  in  a  row  across 
the  shed  or  house,  on  the  ground,  filled 
with  straw  or  pine  fallings.  Or  dry- 
goods  boxes  of  same  dimensions  may  be 
used.  In  February  or  even  in  January, 
if  the  Winter  be  mild,  one  may  observe 
great  activity  about  the  goose  house.  Per¬ 
haps  an  old  gander  may  be  seen — a  fre- 


AVho  was  it  said  the  New  England  stock  is  running  out?  This  doesn  t  look  like 
it.  This  is  a  group  of  purebred  Yankees  in  Massachusetts.  IIow  would  you 

like  such  a  family? 


stantly,  and  as  soon  as  she  accepts  the 
new  nest  she  is  allowed  the  freedom  of  the 
bouse. 

Geese  are  temperamental  creatures. 
Some  are  placid,  maternal,  reliable.  Such 
should  be  marked  with  a  daub  of  red 
paint  on  the  head,  to  be  kept  in  mind  the 
next  season  for  carrying  goslings.  If  any 
are  fractious,  flighty  and  fussy,  they 
should  be  turned  off  to  lay. 

While  discussing  the  marking  of  geese, 
it  is  well  to  say  that  breeders  should  all 
be  marked,  that  they  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  young,  full-grown  geese  in  the 
Fall.  It  is  a  real  calamity  to  lose  one’s 
old  fowls  by  mistake,  and  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  separate  them  unmarked.  A  slit 
web  on  either  foot  never  grows  up. 

Management  of  the  Eggs. — The  su¬ 
pervision  of  setting  geese  after  the  first 
two  weeks,  and  the  management  of  the 
eggs,  are  the  most  onerous  duties  con¬ 
nected  with  goose  raising,  and  is  a  story 
in  itself.  By  testing  the  eggs  on  the 
fourteenth  day  one  approximates  how 
they  will  hatch.  At  least  the  clear,  infer¬ 
tile  ones  can  be  detected.  The  testing  is 
a  simple  matter.  The  eggs  are  held  be¬ 
fore  a  bar  of  light  shining  in  a  dark  room. 
1  have  “tried”  many  an  egg  by  the  sun¬ 
beam  shining  through  the  crack  of  the 
goose  house  door  hanging  slightly  ajar. 
Wholly  dark  eggs  with  no  air-cell  dis¬ 
cernible  are  rotten,  but  the  novice  should 
beware  how  he  discards  any  eggs  till  he 
has  learned  to  distinguish  them. 

The  vigorous  egg.  incubated  under  per¬ 
fect  conditions,  hatches  about  the  twenty- 
eighth  day.  Cold  weather,  accidental 
chilling,  and  the  keeping  of  eggs  too  long 
before  setting,  tend  to  prolong  the  period, 
and  they  may  be  two  or  three  days  later. 
In  these  cases,  the  goslings  need  often  to 
be  assisted  out  of  the  shell.  Such  help 
should  be  discreetly  given,  and  the  little 
chaps  thus  aided  need  special  care.  They 
cannot  endure  the  hardships  of  their  more 
vigorous  brothers. 

As  soon  as  hatched,  the  youngsters 
should  be  removed  from  the  nest  lest  they 
be  crushed,  and  deposited  in  a  flannei- 
lined  box  beside  the  kitchen  stove,  with  a 
soft  old  cushion  lying  lightly  above  them. 
As  soon  as  dry  they  may  be  uncovered  so 


After  hatching,  the  only  things  that 
threaten  the  goslings  are  rain— and  rats. 
They  are  most  susceptible  in  their  downy 
period,  about  three  months,  to  rain,  and 
drown  easily.  The  digestive  troubles  that 
assail  other  poultry,  roup,  and  kindred 
troubles,  are  unknown.  All  they  require 
is  penning  at  night,  protection  from  rain, 
and  all  they  can  eat,  which  means,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  grass,  a  ration  of  meal  dough  for 
supper  for  a  month  or  so. 

Casual  raisers  limit  their  attentions  to 
their  geese  to  feeding  them.  They  permit 
them  to  lay  ivhere  they  will  to  hatch  their 
eggs  without  supervision,  and  to  rear 
their  young  unassisted.  This  is  easy  in¬ 
deed,  and  satisfactory  if  one  has  no  hank¬ 
erings  for  efficiency  in  methods  or  records 
in  flocks.  AVith  this  method  I  have  out¬ 
lined,  it  is  not  unusual  to  raise  80  gos¬ 
lings  in  a  season  from  eight  geese  and 
two  ganders.  And  certainly  it  is  worth 
the  trouble. 

If  fattened  early,  the  flock  may  average 
10  lbs.  apiece.  If  held  till  Christmas  or 
after,  19  lbs.  is  not  unusual.  Disap¬ 
pointing  returns  follow  if  they  are 
shipped  while  thin.  However,  no  flock 
on  the  farm,  in  consideration  of  the  care 
in  toto  expended  upon  it,  is  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  Embden  geese.  A.  R. 

R.  N.-Y. — AATe  have  had  excellent  re- 
'  suits  with  a  flock  of  Toulouse  geese. 


DOMESTIC.— The  body  of  Brooks  Hyde 
Pearson,  an  airplane  mail  pilot,  was 
found  in  the  burned  wreckage  of  his 
plane  March  S  on  the  Porter  farm,  near 
Curwensville,  Pa.,  by  AI.  C.  Porter,  who 
had  spent  the  day  searching  for  the  miss¬ 
ing  plane.  He  reported  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  its  contents  had  been  destroyed. 
Alail  authorities  at  the  flying  field  near 
Bellefonte,  Pa.,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Pearson,  who  was  piloting  his  mail 
plane  from  Bellefonte  to  Cleveland,  ran 
into  trees  high  up  in  the  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains  during  a  thick  snowstorm  and  was 
dashed  to  death.  The  ground  where  the 
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wreckage  of  the  plane  was  found  is  very 
high,  with  many  peaks. 

March  8  an  explosion  in  mine  No.  2 
of  the  Utah  Fuel  Co.,  at  Castle  Gate, 
Utah,  entombed  175  men.  Seven  bodies 
were  taken  out  tbe  following  day,  but 
fire  and  poisonous  gases  hampered  rescue 
work. 

AVilliam  G.  Benham  and  Dwight  Har¬ 
rison,  officials  of  the  former  R.  L.  Dol- 
lings  Company,  who  were  tried  in  United 
States  Court  on  charges  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud,  were  each  sentenced 
March  10  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  Judge 
John  E.  Sater  to  20  years  in  Leaven¬ 
worth  Federal  penitentiary  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $5,000. 

Charging  fraud,  graft  and  fraudulent 
misuse  of  Government  funds,  Amos  AV. 
AAr.  AVoodcock,  United  States  Attorney 
for  Maryland,  March  11  started  suit  in 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  against  Smith, 
Hauser  &  Mclsaac,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
to  recover  $7,000,000  alleged  excess  spent 
in  construction  of  Camp  Meade,  about 
midway  between  Baltimore  and  AVash- 
ington.  A  suit  to  recover  $2,000,000 
additional  from  another  Government  con¬ 
tractor  will  be  filed  later,  according  to 
AVoodcock.  The  camp,  which  was  built 
between  June  23  and  December  1,  1917, 
“cost  the  Government  $18, 000,000,”  said 
AVoodcock.  “This  suit  is  instituted  to  re¬ 
cover  from  the  contractors  $7,000,000, 
the  excess  cost.” 

WASHINGTON.— Henry  Ford’s  offer 
for  Muscle  Shoals,  pending  before  Con¬ 
gress  for  more  than  two  years,  was  ap¬ 
proved  March  10  by  the  House.  By  a 
vote  of  227  to  142  the  McKenzie  bill, 
which  would  authorize  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Ford’s  bid,  was  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate.  Continuously  before  the  House 
for  a  week,  the  McKenzie  measure  was 
•approved  practically  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  reported  by  the  Military  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Ford 
that  he  would  take  over  the  Government’s 
nitrate  and  power  project  on  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  River  under  the  terms  embodied  in 
the  bill. 

The  Supreme  Court  March  10  upheld 
the  New  York  law  prohibiting  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  women  or  girls  above  16 
years  in  restaurants  in  cities  of  the  first 
and  second  class  between  the  hours  of 
10  P.  M.  and  G  A.  M.  The  decision  was 
based  on  the  case  of  Joseph  Radice,  plain¬ 
tiff  in  error  against  the  People  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Radice  was  con¬ 
victed  in  Buffalo  for  having  violated  the 
law  in  question.  An  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed 
without  an  opinion.  Validity  of  the 
statute  was  challenged  on  the  ground 
(hat  it  violated  the  fourteenth  amend¬ 
ment  by  depriving  the  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  of  their  liberty  of  contract  and  the 
equal  protection  clause. 

March  11  the  President  sent  a  message 
to  Congress  asking  for  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent  in  income  taxes  due  March 
15.  Instead  of  complying  with  the  over¬ 
whelming  popular  demand  for  the  saving 
of  $90,000,000  to  the  people  at  once,  as 
urged  by  the  President,  the  House  de¬ 
voted  the  entire  day  to  a  matter  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  public  consequence.  The 
President’s  letter,  which  was  addressed  to 


A  Flock  of  Emhden  Geese 

both  branches  of  Congress,  expressed  the 
hope  that  a  resolution  authorizing  the  im¬ 
mediate  25  per  cent  reduction  of  taxes 
would  be  considered  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business.  His  letter  was  read 
in  the  Senate  without  delay.  The  House 
set  it  aside  pending  debate  on  a  measure 
permitting  the  Attorney-General  to  in¬ 
itiate  Grand  Jury  proceedings  of  reports 
affecting  the  integrity  of  two  members  in 
connection  with  the  Veterans’  Bureau 
scandal. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Airs.  Annie 
Alurray  Dike,  president  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Devastated 
Regions  of  France,  and  who  has  been 
active  in  aiding  those  made  destitute 
through  the  war.  was  formally  received 
March  4  by  the  French  Academy  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Paris,  to  which  she  was  elected 
three  months  ago.  She  is  the  first  woman 
member  of  this  academy  and  the  third 
woman  to  be  elected  to  any  French 
Academy,  the  others  being  the  Queen  of 
Rumania,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  Alme.  Curie  of  the 
Academy  of  Aledicine. 

Killing  cattle  by  electricity  is  to  be 
started  at  Omaha  soon  by  the  Cudahy 
Packing  Company.  Thomas  Byrnes  of 
the  Cudahy  company  has  worked  for 
seven  years  to  perfect  the  invention,  and 
although  the  experiments  have  been  kept 
secret,  several  hundred  head  of  cattle 
were  successfully  slaughtered  recently. 
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Hints  for  Apple  Usage 


Quite  often,  towards  Spring,  we  tire  of 
cellar-stored  apples;  we  think  they  some¬ 
how  do  not  taste  good,  and  some  really  do 
cook  “hard.”  For  this  latter,  if  you 
will  supply  yourself  with  a  small  hand 
fruit  press,  such  as  shown  in  picture,  you 
can  readily  obviate  all  such  hardness. 
Apple  sauce  is  just  as  good,  and  just  as 


ready  a  meringue  of  stiffly  beaten  sweet¬ 
ened  whites  of  two  eggs  (one  will  suffice 
if  large,  or  pie  is  small),  and  spread 
carefully  over  the  top.  Let  some  fall  by 
small  spoonfuls  or  dabs  here  and  there 
over  the  pie.  Replace  in  the  oven  mo¬ 
mentarily  until  it  browns  delicately.  This 
is  delicious.  Gertrude  s hockey. 


Apple  Sauce  Passed  Through  Fruit  Press 


healthy  as  when  apples  first  come,  when 
we  do  so  relish  the  fine,  flaky,  steaming 
hot  sauce.  When  you  think  they  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  cooked,  remove  from  fire,  drain 
off  any  water,  pass  through  the  press, 
sweeten  to  taste  (a  dash  of  cinnamon  or 
nutmeg  improves  them  wonderfully),  and 
you  have  as  smooth  and  edible  apple  sauce 
as  you  could  Avish  for. 

The  second  picture  shows  a  most  appe¬ 
tizing  salad  made  from  apples  peeled, 
chipped  very  fine  and  mixed  with  hau- 


Collar  Rot  of  Grimes 

We  do  not  have  collar  rot  on  anything 
but  Grimes.  Of  our  first  planting  of  this 
variety,  consisting  of  about  400  trees, 
half  died  of  collar  rot.  AVe  never  tried 
any  treatment  for  it.  Twenty  years  ago 
we  had  all  of  our  Grimes  top-worked  or 
something  else  in  the  nursery/  The  graft, 
or  bud,  was  inserted  two  to  three  feet 
above  the  ground.  With  Grimes  thus 
treated  I  have  never  had  a  case  of  collar 
rot.  Grimes  is  not  hardy  in  contact  with 
the  ground.  joe  A.  burton. 

Indiana. 


Apple  Salad  with  Orange  and  Banana 


anas  and  oranges;  bits  of  pineapple  are 
relished  by  many.  The  addition  of  nuts 
improves  it,  too.  Try  a  dish  some  late 
Winter  evening;  see  if  the  family,  and 
yourself  as  well,  do  not  relish  it. 

An  apple  pie  is  a  veritable  “drag” 
many  times  in  late  Spring.  Make  one 
like  this  pictured  and  I  assure  you  it 
will  melt  away  like  mists  before  the 
warm  sun.  Prepare  as  for  any  apple  pie 
by  your  favorite  recipe.  Leave  off  the 


Cost  of  Fruit  Delivered 

Thinking  that  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  “good  old  R.  N.-Y.”  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  cost  of  shipping  one  bushel 
of  grapefruit  from  the  State  of  Florida  to 
the  State  of  New  York,  I  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts.  The  bushel  packed  for  ship¬ 
ment  weighed  50  lbs.  and  contained  34 
grapefruit  and  six  oranges.  This  was 
ordered  from  an  advertisement  in  The 


R.  N.-Y. 

Cost  of  fruit  packed . .$1.50 

Express  on  same  . 3.21 


usual  top  crust.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 
AA’hen  done,  remove  and  let  cool.  Have 


Total  cost 


.  .$4.71 

A.  C.  P. 


Apple  Pie  with  Meringue 


Showing  home  lighted  throughout 
by  electricity— now  easily  obtain* 
able  through  the  Delco-Light  com* 
pletelv-installed  plan. 


A  New  Way  to 
Buy  DelcoLight! 

Here  is  an  entirely  new  way  to  buy  Delco-Light 
—a  way  that  places  electric  light  and  power 
within  the  reach  of  every  farm  home. 

Hitherto— prices  quoted  on  farm  lighting 
plants  have  been  for  the  plant  alone. 

Now— the  Delco-Light  Company —the  world’ s 
largest  producers  of  home  electric  light  and 
power  plants— offers  you— 

1.  A  complete  installation  ready  to  turn  on  the 
lights. 

2.  A  new  low  price  and  easy  terms. 

This  offer  includes  the  most  popular  size 
Delco-Light  plant,  model  866, 40  Light  capacity. 
Delco-Light  Exide  Battery  with  1.6  large  size 
cells— the  installation  of  the  plant  and  battery, 
wiring  of  the  house  for  10  lights,  one  power  out¬ 
let,  standard  set  of  10  drop  lights  with  sockets 
and  the  installation  of  these  lights  and  10  stand¬ 
ard  electric  light  bulbs. 

Delco-Light  has  made  farm  work  easier  and 
farm  life  more  worth  living  on  over  200,000 
farms.  It  will  do  exactly  the  same  on  your  farm. 

See  your  local  Delco-Light  dealer  today— or 
write  direct  to  the  Delco-Light  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


'Buy  cDelco-Light  G^piv! 


t 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

43  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 

E.  B.  DUNIGAN,  715  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dependable 

DELCO-LI G  HT 

ONE  OF  THE 

DELCO-LIGHT  PRODUCTS 

Electric  Light  Plants  —  Pumps — 

Washing  Machines  and  Frigidaire 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Please  send  the  Delco-Light  catalog,  new  prices 
and  details  of  easy  payment  plan. 

Name . 

Street  (or  R.  F.  D.)„ . 

T  own . 

County . . 

State . RNY-4 
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And  the  “premiums”  are  insignificant  com¬ 
pared  with  the  protection  received. 

♦ 

Without  oil  your  tractor  is  worthless.  With 
an  ordinary  oil  of  low  heat  resistance,  it 
is  only  a  little  better.  To  get  full  power, 
profitable  operation,  only  minor  repair  bills 
and  longer  life — your  tractor  needs  an  oil 
especially  prepared  for  tractor  requirements. 


Notes  from  the  Ox-team  Express 


Oregon  Roads. — Eastern  Oregon  has 
some  tine  scenery.  The  old  Oregon  Trail 
is  rebuilt,  grades  changed  not  to  exceed 
seven  per  cent,  and  graveled  or  finished 
with  crushed  stone  from  State  line  at 
Idaho  to  the  Dalles.  This  is  the  Western 
end  of  the  Oregon  Trail.  Here  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Highway  in  reality  begins,  al¬ 
though  it  is  advertised  from  Pendleton. 
I  have  bought  the  Portland  papers  at 
several  points  along  the  line,  and  in  every 
issue  had  a  boost  for  this  highway.  One 
thing  I  notice  about  the  Westerners,  they 
are  good  advertisers.  They  can  toot 
their  horns  wonderfully,  especially  the 
Portlanders  and  those  who  live  along  this 
highway.  I  don’t  mind  their  toot,  if 
they  have  something  worth  while  to  toot 
for.  Along  the  Oregon  Trail  the  highway 
is  mostly  new,  having  been  built  within 
tbe  last  few  years,  and  for  a  gravel  road, 
it  is  very  fine,  good  enough  for  any  tourist 
to  travel  on,  but  I  am  not  so  much  en¬ 
thused  about  the  Columbia  paved  road. 

Automobile  Roads. — I  really  have  no 
objections  to  a  paved  (asphalt)  road  if 
they  did  not  “hog”  the  whole  right-of- 
way.  Generally  the  width  of  the  right 
of  way  is  24  ft.  and  they  have  planted 
the  pavement,  as  they  call  it,  in  the 

i 


fields,  little  or  lesser  mountains,  then 
across  the  valleys  and  see  Mount  Hood 
from  its  base,  off  in  the  distance  see 
hills  covered  with  stately  pines,  fir  and 
spruce,  and  the  little  and  big  mounds 
where  the  farmers  grow  wheat,  even  the 
side  hills  are  used  for  growing  wheat, 
one  must  wonder  how  they  can  work 
their  machines  without  toppling  over.  It 
is  what  I  call  scenery.  Most  of  this  will 
he  obscured  by  the  new  route  as  it  will 
go  through  a  canyon  where  nothing  is  to 
be  seen  except  a  creek  at  bottom  of  the 
canyon  and  a  big  mountain  on  either 
side. 

The  New  Road. — We  met  the  engineers 
who  are  laying  out  this  new  route.  They 
were  curious  to  know  why  we  took  this 
route  and  not  the  Columbia  Highway. 
After  listening  to  my  vehement  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  Columbia  Highway,  tbe 
chief  of  the  gang  said  this  was  the  first 
ox-team  he  had  seen  hitched  up  in  25 
years,  I  remarked  that  it  may  be  25  years 
before  he  sees  another.  This  seemed  to 
please  him,  as  his  face  lit  up  and  he  saiu, 
“Well,  what's  the  use  of  building  roads 
for  oxen,”  so  I  helped  him  along  by 
saying,  no  use,  no  use  whatever,  and 
cajoled  him  a  bit  to  let  it  soak  in,  then 


♦ 

That’s  what  Socony  Motor  Oil  for  Tractors 
is — carefully  refined,  with  a  high  heat  resis¬ 
tance  and  tough  body  that  “  stands  the  gaft” 
in  the  hottest  days  of  August. 

♦ 

Everyone  carries  fire  insurance  on  his  house. 
Every  farmer  should  insure  his  tractor  motor 
by  using  Socony  Motor  Oil.  There’s  a  type 
especially  recommended  for  yours.  Consult 
the  Socony  chart  at  your  dealer’s.  Delivery 
in  30  or  50  gallon  metal  drums,  with 
faucet,  L  robably  will  suit  you  best,  and  it 
costs  no  more. 

Call  or  write  our  nearest  station. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 

SOCONY 


MOTOR  OIL 

Jor  Tractor  Lubrication 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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DITCHER 
TERRACER 

Actually  turned  one  flooded  acre  into 
r  this  record  crop  payer.  Makes  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  cash  crop  gains^ 

Send  for  Free  Book 

and  10  Day  Free  Trial 
i  Offer.  Worka  In  any 
|  soil.  Horses  or  Trac- 
I  tor.  All  steel,  adiuat- 
lable,  reversible.  Doeai 
J  work  of  100  men.  Open 
drainage, tiling:  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Low  price. 

Owensboro  Ditcher 
&  Grader  Co. ,  Inc.  - 

Bo*  *>0o4  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Jack,  the  Holstein,  and  Diamond,  the  Hereford 


center  16  ft.,  leaving  about  4  ft.  on  each 
side  that  is  an  absolute  waste.  If  they 
bad  planted  the  tar  on  either  side  and 
left  one-third  of  the  right-of-way  free 
from  tar  then  animal  traffic  could  use  it. 
They  would  still  have  a  paved  road.  As 
it  is,  no  animal  team  can  work  on  it, 
especially  in  Winter,  and  if  one  complains 
they  invariably  say,  “Ob.  the  road  was 
not  built  for  horses,  it’s  an  automobile 
road.”  In  this  I  beg  to  differ ;  it  is 
simply  designed  to  make  business  for 


when  he  believed  himself  and  that  be 
made  his  point  I  said.  “Now  see  here.  I 
don’t  want  anyone  to  build  special  roads 
for  these  oxen  They  can  if  need  be 
travel  over  sagebrush,  but  what  I  object 
to  is  that  those  ‘tar  babies’  hog  the  whole 
right-of-way  by  taking  two-thirds  on  16 
out  of  24  ft.  If  they  had  put  the  tar  on 
one  side  then  I  could  allow  them  that 
with  good  grace,  but  leave  the  other  S  ft., 
either  natural  earth,  gravel,  crushed  stone 
or  even  mud,  we  could  travel  their  high- 


Going  Down  Laketown  Canyon 


doctors,  hospitals  and  undertakers.  It  is 
a  crowned  road,  the  average  pitch  from 
center  to  sides  is  one  inch  to  the  foot, 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  and 
no  animal  team  can  walk  on  it.  Even 
the  cars,  when  the  road  is  wet.  must 
watch  their  step  or  they  go  along  until 
they  find  a  place  to  skid  off  and  go  over 
the  bank  into  a  ravine. 

Impressive  Scenery. — We  tried  about 
half  a  mile  of  it,  and  one  ox  went  down, 
and  as  I  don’t  care  to  lose  another  ox 
we  turned  south  at  the  Dalles,  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Dalles-California  High¬ 
way.  This  is  now  being  rebuilt  and  in 
some  places  will  be  changed.  By  the 
change  they  take  away  from  the  original 
highway  the  most  magnificent  view  of  the 
Cascade  Range.  The  old  road  on  which 
we  now  are  we  saw  more  real  scenery  in 
30  miles  of  travel  than  we  saw  on  100 
miles  of  travel  on  the  Columbia.  If  one 
believes  big  rustic  mountains  of  lava  rock 
are  scenery,  it  is  here  from  Umatilla  to 
the  Dalles,  but  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Cascades  one  can  see  the  Three  Sisters, 
Adam’s  Peak,  Mount  Hood.  Saint  Helen 
and  the  Jefferson  Mountains,  and  in  the 
50  miles  we  ascended  approximately 
2.500  ft.  When  we  look  back  down  over 
the  plateaus  and  see  the  vari-colored 


way  and  ask  no  favors.  Do  you  know 
of  any  horses  that  can  travel  this  high¬ 
way?  Have  there  not  been  many  cars 
that  tried  to  travel  the  highway  where 
people  are  not  alive  to  tell  what  hap¬ 
pened?  Are  tlipre  not  many  accidents, 
so  many  that  the  press  suppress  or  sub¬ 
dues  the  reports  for  fear  of  scaring  off 
the  tourists?  Not  only  do  they  hog  the 
whole  right-of-way,  but  pick  the  people’s 
pockets  in  the  process.”  Then  silence  was 
supreme  ;  he  turned  on  his  heels  and  told 
the  car  driver  to  pick  him  up  down  the 
road  when  he  was  ready  to  go.  I  will 
give  them  credit  for  their  gravel  roads  in 
Oregon  ;  they  are  fine  and  if  they  gravel 
this  new  road  to  Klamath  Falls  in  as 
good  a  fashion  as  the  old  Oregon  Trail 
in  Eastern  Oregon  and  tourists  know  of 
it,  there  will  be  two  cars  take  this  route 
to  one  by  way  of  Portland. 

Not  Impressed  by  the  Columbia. — 
What  is  there  anyway  on  the  Columbia 
River?  Nothing  but  a  sleepy  irregular 
stream  of  water  with  here  and  there  a 
mound  of  lava  roc-k  sticking  out  of  the 
water,  and  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  along 
side.  No  beauty  in  that  that  I  can  see. 
Of  course  we  saw  the  fishing  wheels,  how 
they  catch  salmon  by  machinery,  but  all 
tourists  can  see  that  either  coming  from 
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fiie  East  to  the  Dalles  to  California  or 
going  from  California  to  the  East.  So 
we  have  missed  nothing  except  a  chance 
to  lose  an  ox  by  fractured  limbs.  No, 
thank  you.  We  have  gone  through  tun¬ 
nels  with  our  rig,  we  have  traveled  the 
sides  of  some  high  mountains,  and  we 
saw  the  big  hills  of  Washington  along 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River.  We 
saw  how  immense  these  mountains  are 
in  comparison  to  a  railway  train ;  it  was 
like  a  house  fly  on  an  airship. 

Wind  and  Sand  Dunes. — We  saw  the 
mighty  sand  dunes  where  the  wind  blows 
so  hard  up  the  Columbia  to  build  sand 
banks  as  high  as  an  ordinary  house, 
where  they  have  fences  like  snow  fences 
to  keep  the  sand  from  burying  the  high¬ 
way.  We  saw  men  and  teams  at  work 
digging  out  the  roadbed,  and  the  natives 
told  us  the  wind  we  experienced  was 
nothing  to  what  it  usually  is  in  the 
Spring.  We  traveled  two  days  in  this 
wind  where  we  felt  almost  any  minute 
the  wagon  would  turn  over.  We  were 
obliged  to  seek  camps  behind  hills  dr 
null  down  into  some  gulch  to  anchor  for 
the  night  and  tie  the  wagon  to  a  tele¬ 
phone  pole  so  it.  would  be  there  in  the 
morning  right  side  up.  We  saw  massive 
nines,  fir  and  spruce  tx-ees,  so  lai*ge  around 
that  a  20-ft.  rope  must  be  pulled  and 
stretched  taut  to  go  all  the  way  around, 
and  the  first  branches  up  from  the  ground 
were  50  and  70  ft.,  with  trunks  as  straight 
as  a  plumb-hob  could  hold  a  sti-ing.  We 
saw  the  canal  where  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  spent  four  and  a  half  millions  to 
make  the  railroads  “be  good”  and  give 
the  people  a  decent  freight  rate,  and  no 
ship  ever  went  through  it.  We  saw  all 
this  along  the  trail  and  the  Columbia 
River. 

Portland  Weather. — They  call  the 
Oregonians  "web-foot.”  The  legend  is 


and  Jack  turned  the  other  cheek  and  was 
smote  again  on  the  other  side.  That 
made  the  Hereford  mox-e  aggx’essive,  but 
Jack  quit,  and  that  ended  the  round.  The 
bull  went  over  to  Fawn,  the  Jersey,  about 
50  yards  away.  This  fellow  has  till  that 
belongs  to  him  in  horns,  and  knows  how 
to  use  them.  It  only  required  a  few 
minutes  to  show  that  bull  he  was  in  the 
wrong  place,  as  a  good  jab  in  the  ribs 
from  the  Jersey  put  him  on  the  run,  bel¬ 
lowing  for  lids  friends. 

The  ox  I  bought  in  Denver  was  not  fit ; 
he  was  too  light  for  his  mate,  he  was  too 
fat  to  keep  up  the  pace  in  double  harness, 
and  he  had  not  yet  learned  the  kinks  of 
road  woi*k  before  he  crippled  himself.  I 
waited  six  weeks  for  him  to  get  out  of  his 
lameness,  and  had  he  got  well  he  would 
have  come  along  and  learned  to  work.  1 
learned  later  this  ox  was  not  fit  because 
I  have  a  sneaky  feeling  he  was  fattened 
on  beet  tops  or  pulp  from  the  sugar  re¬ 
fineries.  I  am  informed  when  a  creature 
is  fed  on  this  class  of  feed  for  a  few 
months  its  teeth  get  bad  and  it  can  never 
again  live  on  grass  or  dry  hay.  I  aim  to 
try  it  again  by  liaising  a  pair  of  young¬ 
sters  and  see  if  I  cannot  make  a  Hereford 
work. 

The  picture  of  the  one  mentioned  will 
show  he  was  only  a  calf  aside  of  his 
mate,  though  he  weighed  1.300  lbs.  The 
other  is  little  short  of  a  ton.  It  was  not 
the  intention  to  have  these  two  work  to¬ 
gether  continually.  The  Hereford  was 
supposed  to  take  the  two-wheeled  cart  for 
himself,  which  was  finally  done,  and  that 
is  how  he  lost  his  job.  He  crippled  him¬ 
self  by  doing  some  broncho  stunts. 

These  steers  as  I  see  them  running  the 
ranges  show  a  disposition  to  be  wild  and 
somewhat  persistent  to  go  after  feed. 
They  have  often  come  up  to  where  I  am 
feeding  our  cattle,  and  if  I  shoo  them 


On  the  Oregon  Trail 


around  Portland  it  rains  so  much  that 
the  people  must  have  web-feet,  like  geese. 
The  weather  we  have  just  now  Is  Port¬ 
land  weather,  the  natives  here  claim ; 
they  say  this  year  it  is  very  unusual,  the 
sun  shines  an  hour  or  two  and  that  raises 
a  fog  from  the  snow  on  the  mountains, 
and  in  a  short  while  it  comes  down  as 
rain.  This  has  been  going  on  now  for 
the  past  three  weeks,  and  it  surely  makes 
these  dirt  roads  impassable.  If  one  starts 
from  home  for  a  few  hours  one  must'  take 
an  umbrella  or  raincoat  or  be  a  duck. 

Hereford  Steers. — Several  readers  of 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  have  written  me  about  the 
Western  ox  purchase  in  the  Denver  stock 
yards,  commenting  about  the  type  not  be¬ 
ing  of  the  working  class,  as  their  ances¬ 
tors  were  not  workers,  etc.  While  this 
particular  fellow  did  not  prove  a  worker 
and  I  was  very  much  disappointed  in  him, 
since  studying  the  subject  in  its  different 
phases  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  this 
type  cannot  be  made  to  work  or  change 
their  mode  of  life,  and  the  more  I  think 
it  oyer  the  inore  I  feel  I  won’t  be  satisfied 
until  I  raise  a  pair  of  youngsters,  break 
them  to  the  yoke  and  see  if  they  won’t 
make  workers,  although  I  have  learned 
along  the  way  from  cattlemen  that  this 
type  of  steer  (Hereford)  is  not  snappy, 
no  grit,  just  languid  rustlers  after  feed 
in  a  leisurely  way.  and  when  they  get 
their  fill  are  willing  to  lie  down  and 
grow  fat.  Furthennore,  in  a  fight  with  a 
Durham,  a  small  Durham  will  put  a  big 
Hereford  to  rout  any  time.  Last  Fall  in 
Wyoming,  one  afternoon  I  unhitched  our 
cattle  and  they  went  around  a  small  hill. 
It  was  not  very  long  before  a  bunch  of 
these  Hereford  half-breeds  came  to  visit 
the  newcomers.  Among  the  bunch  was  a 
purebred  Hereford  bull  perhaps  four  years 
old,  with  horns  about  a  foot  long  that 
stood  out  straight  east  and  west,  sharp 
as  any  horns  could  be.  Of  course  he 
started  right  in  to  “boss”  the  job.  He 
first  tackled  Jack,  the  Holstein.  Jack 
has  not  much  in  horns,  as  I  tried  several 
times  to  put  bi’ass  knobs  on  them,  and 
each  time  he  would  break  them  off  wrest¬ 
ling  with  the  other  stock,  back  East  on 
the  farm,  so  by  cutting,  filing  and  trim¬ 
ming  they  are  but  stubs  now.  When  these 
two  put  their  heads  together,  Jack  being 
the  stronger,  pushed  the  Hereford  back 
several  yards  and  in  the  process  the  Here¬ 
ford  in  some  manner  sidestepped  and  his 
head  turned  so  his  horn  had  gotten  around 
to  Jack’s  neck  and  punctured  him.  This, 

I  presume,  hurt,  so  they  went  at  it  again. 


away,  they  come  right  back,  time  and 
time  again. 

I  saw  a  few  days  ago  a  purebred  Aber- 
deen-Angus  bull ;  man  who  had  him  in 
tow  did  not  know  his  age,  #3  I  judged  him 
about  five  years;  not  over  that.  He 
surely  looked  like  a  nice  beef  type.  If  I 
were  raising  cattle  for  beef  I  would  join 
hands  with  this  type  in  preference  to  the 
Hereford.  In  my  judgment  he  would  pull 
the  scale  beam  down  at  a  ton.  They  have 
an  exti'a  long  body,  short  legs  and  deep 
shoulders.  How  they  would  fare  as  rust¬ 
lers  after  feed  on  these  scanty  pastures 
I’m  not  posted;  perhaps  the  Herefords 
would  beat  them  to  it.  The  cattlemen 
along  the  line  say  the  Herefords  are  best 
for  that.  There  may  be  something  to  that 
as  I  saw  more  of  this  type  on  the  ranges 
than  any  others.  This  Angus  mentioned 
above  is  the  first  I  ever  saw  of  his  kind, 
except  in  pictures,  and  if  he  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  breed  they  are  fine  beef  cat¬ 
tle.  I  may  do  some  experimenting  on  my 
own  account  if  I  should  locate  on  these 
mountains.  j.  c.  berrang. 


Cow  Peas  and  Oats 

Quite  a  number  of  our  readers  write 
us  about  seeding  oats  with  cow  peas  for 
a  fodder  crop.  We  do  not  know  where 
they  get  the  idea  of  using  the  cow  pea  for 
this  early  Spring  seeding.  It  would  be 
useless  to  seed  the  Southern  cow  pea  with 
oats  in  our  Northern  latitude  ;  even  if  the 
cow  peas  sprouted  in  the  cold  soil  they 
would  not  grow  properly  with  the  oats. 
Some  farmers  get  a  little  mixed  over  this 
matter.  What  they  should  use,  if  they 
want  the  combination  crop,  is  the  Canada 
field  peas.  This  pea,  seeded  with  oats 
properly,  makes  a  good  hay  substitute, 
and  is  probably  the  best  crop  for  the 
North  in  case  the  hay  crop  is  short.  The 
Canada  pea  is  a  cold  weather  crop.  It 
will  endure  considerable  frost  and  will 
sprout  and  grow  with  oats.  The  Southern 
cow  pea.  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  hot 
weather  crop.  It  will  not  thrive  if  seeded 
too  early,  but  during  the  hot  weather  of 
July  and  August  the  cow  pea  will  make  a 
tremendous  growth,  while  the  Canada  pea 
would  fade  away  during  the  hot  weather. 
We  do  not  know  how  this  mix-up  of 
names  occurs,  but  if  any  Northern  farmer 
tries  to  sow  the  cow  peas  after  oats  in 
the  early  Spring  he  will  not  get  very  far. 
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Patrons'  Paint  #orkB, 

Mr.  0.  W.  Ingersoll,  Propr.. 

243-245  Plymouth  Street, 

Brooklyn,  B.  Y. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ingersoll 

My  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  old,  reliable  Patrons'  Paint 
Works  are  oelebrating  their  Golden  Jubilee  annivarsar® 
tnis  year. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  fact  that 
for  a  half  century  the  relations  between  your  company 
andr the  Grange,  have  been  satisfactory,  and  I  trust 
mutually  beneficial. 

You  were  one  of  the  first  paint  manufacturers 
to  go  directly  to  the  consumer,  and  to  establish  proper 
channels  for  reaohing  the  men  on  the  farms,  who  are 
users  of  paint.  That  yon  have  continued  to  do  bus  mesa 
for  a  half  century  -  that  your  business  has  grown  and 
prospered,  1b  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  your  paints 
have  had  behind  them  that  quality  which  makes  possible 
a  reputation  for  good  material,  fair  prioea^and  squar® 
dealing. 

Again  congratulating  you  upon  past  aooomplishmenta, 
and  hoping  you  can  render  still  greater  servioe  in  bright* 
ening  and  preserving  the  farm  homes  and  farm  buildings  of 
America,  I  remain. 


Yours  very  truly, 


Patrons  of  Husbandry: 

YYe  are  now  completing  FIFTY  YEARS  of  continuous  service  to  the  Grange. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  Grange  friends  everywhere  for  their  hearty  support  as  evidenced 
by  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  and  to  assure  them  that 
it  will  be  my  constant  and  earnest  endeavor  to  merit  their  continued  confidence  by  supplying 
them  with  the  BEST  Paint  at  Lowest  Factory  Prices  and  giving  prompt  serznee. 

We  have  issued  a  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST  and  if  your  Grange  wishes  to  celebrate 
the  Golden  Jubilee,  I  will  make  an  extra  concession  for  Paint  used  on  the  Grange  Hall. 
Write  me.  I  will  save  you  money.  q  ^V.  INGERSOLI 

Proprietor. 
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The  Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America. — Established  1S|C 

248  Plymouth  Street  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Hay  Time  is  Hurry  Time 

You  are  always  crowded  with  work  at  hay  time.  A  little 
delay  often  means  spoiling  part  of  the  crop.  You  can't 
control  the  weather,  but  you  can  equip  yourself  to  make 
hay  quickly. 

E-B  Hay  Tools  enable  you  to  make  hay  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  with  the  least  work.  Thousands  of  farmers 
are  making  money  with  the  E-B  Standard  and  Osborne 
Mowers  and  Side  Delivery  Rakes,  Tedders,  Dump 
Rakes,  Hay  Loaders  and  Presses.  They  are  all  de¬ 
pendable  time  savers. 

Look  over  your  hay  machinery  now  and  decide  what 
you’ll  need.  Order  early  so  as  to  be  ready. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Business  Founded  1852  Rockford,  Illinois 

[Mail  coupon  and  get  free  1 
books  on  E-B  Hay  Tool*  J  *“*••••••* 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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n  d  Prices 


Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  Xew  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Philadelphia  is  a  market  which  probab¬ 
ly  absorbs  within  its  own  city  limits  more 
of  the  produce  received  than  any  other 
city  approaching  it  size.  To  put  it  an¬ 
other  way.  it  does  not  reship  or  divert  any 
great  number  of  its  carlot  receipts  the 
way  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  several  other 
large  cities  do.  Naturally  it  is  the  center 
of  supply  for  the  territory,  within  truck¬ 
ing  radius,  and  many  mining  towns  and 
cities  in  Pennsylvania  and  some  New 
Jersey  cities  are  dependent  on  Philadel¬ 
phia  during  certain  months  of  the  year 
for  considerable  quantities  of  vegetables 
and  fruits.  However,  during  the  growing 
season  some  of  these  cities  obtain  much  of 
their  produce  from  adjacent  fruit  and 
truck  farms,  as  many  of  them  are  in  a 
very  productive  area.  Then,  too.  the 
tendency  in  marketing  such  commodities 
as  potatoes,  onions,  apples,  etc.,  in  these 
days  of  co-operative  enterprise  and  com¬ 
prehensive  marketing  information  is  to 
ship  direct  to  the  smaller  cities  rather 
than  to  big  cities  for  redistribution.  1  be 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  large  diverting  center 
has  the  effect  of  stabilizing  the  market 
and  causes  a  more  uniform  trend  in 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  slow  to 
recover  from  depressions  due  to  gluts  or 
other  causes.  Gluts  are  common  and 
often  prolonged,  due  not»only  to  the  large 
quantities  of  produce  grown  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  but  also  to  the  cheapness  with 
which  it  can  be  brought  into  the  city, 
thus  encouraging  the  marketing  of  poor 
stuff  and  keeping  the  market  over-sup¬ 
plied.  The  potato  market  has  shown  very 
little  change  on  good  stock  for  some  t  ime. 
For  several  days  the  market  has  been 
barely  steady,  with  Pennsylvania  round 
whites,  U.  S.  No.il,  selling  at  $1.05  to  $2, 
bulk,  per  cwt.,  and  some  poorly  graded 
New  York  State’s  in  150-lb.  sacks  rang¬ 
ing  from  $2.40  to  $2.75.  occasionally  high- 
ei.  prices  being  received  for  good  stock. 
About  the  first  of  March  sweet  potatoes 
edged  up  to  $2.75  per  %-bu.  basket,  but 
recently  the  market  weakened  to  $2  to 
$2.50  per,,  %-bu.  for  .Jerseys,  and  Dela¬ 
wares  dropped  25c  to  $3  to  per  bu. 

hamper.  Old  cabbage  developed  a  little 
weakness  last  week,  with  $40  to  $o<>  as 
the  range  on  good  stock.  New  cabbage 
was  also  weak.  Old  carrots  were  m  mod¬ 
erate  demand,  mostly  at  $2  to  $2._o  per 
bu  So  far  this  season  the  onion  market 
has  not  been  very  satisfactory  from  the 
dealers’  standpoint,  as  price  levels  did  not 
bold  up  to  early  buying  prices  and  losses 
have  been  heavy.  For  the  past  week  the 
market  has  been  steady  to  firm  on  large 
sized  stock,  New  York  yellows, _ I  .  S.  No. 
,1’s  ranging  from  $2.5'0  to  $2.6o  per  cwt., 
land  fancy  Japanese  sets  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  $3. i5  to  $3.25.  California  aspara¬ 
gus  at  this  writing  is  down  to  $8  to  $J~ 
per  dozen  bunches,  and  hothouse  rhu¬ 
barb  ranges  from  40c  to  $1  per  5-lb.  car¬ 
ton.  according  to  quality,  borne  Boston 
hothouse  cucumbers  were  received  which 
brought  $12  per  box.  and  Indiana  s  $4  to 
$5  per  case  of  two  dozen.  There  has  been 
little  change  in  the  local  apple  market, 
prices  holding  about  steady.  New  York 
A -2% -in.  Baldwin  ranging  from  $4  to 
$4.25*”;  B-3-in.  and  Maryland  A-2%  -m. 
Ben  Davis  selling  at  $3.25  per  bbl. 

EGGS  A XI)  POULTRY 

There  has  been  a  constant  increase  in 
<»g<>’  receipts  for  nearly  a  month.  Receipts 
for  the  week  ending  Feb.  9  amounted  to 
only  13,200  cases,  compared  with  over ' 
42,000  cases  for  the  week  ending*  March 
S~  This  big  increase  has  naturally  re- 
suited  in  lower  prices,  the  market  declin¬ 
ing  from  50c  a  dozen  on  Feb.  8  to  20  to 
2(ii/>c  per  doz.,  the  prices  received  for 
nearby  extra  firsts  during  the  past  week. 
U  the  lower  prices,  however,  the  demand 
‘has  been  fairly  good  for  the  high  quality 
o<rgs,  storage  stocks  being  low  and  re¬ 
ceivers  dependent  on  current  receipts  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  trades.  A  year 
;,,r0  there  were  less  than  100  cases  in 
storage  on  March  10,  but  by  April  1  it 
had  been  increased  to  over  4,000  cases. 

Live  fowl  were  slow  sellers,  with  prices 
dropping  steadily.  Dealers  found  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  25  to  2be  per  lb. 
for  colored  stock  and  23  to  2oc  per  lb.  for 
White  Leghorns,  the  lower  market  being 
due  to  heavier  receipts.  Good  to  fancy 
qualities  of  other  lines  of  live  poultry 
were  generally  well  taken  care  of.  with 
few  price  changes.  Some  fancy  Spring 
broilers,  live,  weighing  under  2  lbs.,  sold 
up  to  50c,  the  2i/2 -lb.  sizes  ranging  from 
28  to  42c,  and  full-sized  chickens  worked 
out  at  about  30c  per  lb.  Fancy  Pekin 
ducks  were  steadily  held  at  32  to  85c.  In 
the  dressed  poultry  line  the  preference  is 
for  medium  and  small  fowl  rather  than 
for  the  heavy  stock,  the  large  sizes  tending 
to  accumulate  and  the  market  on  such 
was  easy,  selling  lc  per  lb.  under  the  4  to 
5-lb.  fowl,  which  ranged  at  30  to  81c  per 
lb.  for  barreled  dry-packed,  dry-picked 
stock.  Nearby  chickens  commanded  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  fowl,  chickens.  4  lbs.  and 
over,  selling  up  to  34c  per  lb.,  with  1% 
to  2-lb.  chickens  bringing  as  high  as  41c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  in  Eastern  markets  have 
been  heavier  since  Jan.  1  this  year  than 
last.  This  has  been  due  largely  to  a 


heavier  movement  of  Canadian  hay,  which 
was  mostly  medium  or  lower  grade  stuff. 
During  the  first  two  months  of  1924  New 
York  received  1,853  carloads,  compared 
with  1,243  carloads  a  year  ago;  Boston, 
745  carloads,  compared  with  958  carloads, 
and  Philadelphia  71G  carloads,  com¬ 
pared  with  637  carloads  last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  government  statistics.  Desirable 
grades  in  Philadelphia  were  kept  well 
cleaned  up  last  week  and  the  market  was 
firm  at  $27.50  to-$28  a  ton  for  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy,  with  occasional  lots  bringing  a  little 
more  money.  Light  clover  mixed  was 
quoted  at  $20  to  $27  a  ton,  and  straight 
rye  straw  held  at  $19  to  $20  a  ton. 

B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11  to  12c ;  heavy,  8 
to  9c;  veal,  lb.,  14c;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to 
27c;  lamb,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  beef,  lb.,  6  to 
9c. 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  lb..  20  to  25c; 

<  hickens,  lb.,  25  to  35c ;  fowls,  lb.,  22 
to  35c;  geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  guinea  hens, 
each,  80c  to  $1 ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c ;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb.,  50e. 

Dressed  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
chickens,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  fowls,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  geese,  lb.,  40c;  turkeys  lb..  55  to 
75  c. 

Butter,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  35  to  40c; 
Italian  cheese,  lb.,  40c. 

Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $2;  beans,  bu.,  $4 
to  $0;  white  kidney  beans,  lb.,  9  to  10c; 
red  kidney,  lb.,  7  to  8c ;  beets,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1  ;  cabbage,  crate,  50c  to  $1.25 ;  carrots, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.80;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
50c  to  $1 ;  garlic,  lb.,  10c ;  honey,  qt.,  65 
to  75c;  cap.  25  to  30c;  lettuce,  Boston, 
doz.  heads.  40  to  50c ;  Jeaf,  head.  5c ; 
onions,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.25 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
potatoes,  bu.,  70c  to  $1 ;  rutabagas,  85c 
to  $1;  turnips,  90c  to  $1;  Winter  squash, 
lb.,  3  to  5c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton,  $20  to  $22 ;  No.  2, 
$18;  No.  3.  $10  to  $17;  straw,  ton.  $14 
to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  oats,  00c ;  corn,  60c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  14  to  16c ; 
forequarters,  lb..  13  to  15c- ;  hindquarters, 
Jb.,  17  to  18c;  dressed ‘hogs,  light,  lb.,  11 
to  12c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  10c;  Spring 

lambs,  lb.,  25  to  20c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
17  to  20c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  veal, 
lb..  18  to  20c. 

Live  poultry — Springers,  lb.,  25  to  2Sc; 
fowls,  lb.,  25  to  29c;  stags,  lb.,  12  to 
15c;  roosters,  lb.,  12c;-  guinea  fowls, 
each,  40  to  50c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  geese,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  rabbits, 
pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
eggs,  35  to  45c. 

Apples,  Baldwins,  bu..  SOe  to  $1.15; 
Greenings,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Kings,  $1  to 
81.25;  Spys,  $1  to  $1.50;  Russets,  75 
to  80c;  strawberries,  qt.,  50c. 

Beets,  bu.,  75  to  SOe;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  80  to  90e.;  per  100  heads,  $6  to 
$7.50;  cabbage,  red,  doz.,  80c  to  $1;  car¬ 
rots.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $1.90  to  $2 ;  celery,  doz.  stalks,  80 


skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  80c;  goats 
milk,  bottle.  25c;  creamery  butter,  fancy 
prints,  lb.,  58c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  56c; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  34c ;  cottage  cheese, 
lb.,  5c. 

Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.35;  cabbage, 
lb..  5c ;  new,  lb.,  8c ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c ;, 
bu..  $1.25;  cauliflower,  lb.,  18c;  celery, 
bunch.  10c;  3  bunches,  25c;  citron,  lb., 
10c;  fresh  horseradish, bottle,  12c;  new 
green  onions,  bunch,  7%c;  kale,  peck. 
20c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c ;  Boston,  head, 
12c;  onions,  dry,  IK,  6c;  bu.,  $2.75 ; 
onions,  green,  bunch.  7%c;  parsnips,  lb., 
6c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.10 ;  radishes,  new, 
bunch  7%e;  squash,  Ilubbard,  lb.;  7c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  Swiss  chard,  lb., 
10c ;  turnips,  lb.,  4c ;  bu.,  SOc. 

Sweet  cider,  gal.,  45c;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb..  5c;  honey,  lb.,  23c;  strained,  lb., 
18c;  popcorn,  3  lbs.,  25e;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2  to  $2.25;  eider  vinegar,  gal,  35c. 


to  90c :  endive,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  horse¬ 
radish.  lb.,  8  to  10c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads, 
40  to  50c ;  Iceberg,  crate.  $3.25  to  $3.75 ; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.75;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  90  to  95c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75  to 
85 c ;  spinach,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2  ;  vegetable 
oysters-,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  SOc. 

‘  Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $6;  white  marrow,  $9;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $6;  pea.  $4.50;  medium,  $5;  white 
kidney,  $8 ;  yellow  eye,  $5 ;  Imperials,  $7. 

Furs,  skunk.  No.  1,  each,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  No.  2,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  No.  3,  $1 
to  $1.25;  No.  4.  60  to  75c;  muskrat,  No. 
1.  $1  to  $1.00;  mink,  prime,  $5  to  $10; 
raccoon,  prime,  each,  $3.50  to  $5.50 ; 
small,  $1  to  $2. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1.  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
cows  aand  Heifers,  No.  1,  5c-;  No.  2,  4c; 
bulls  and  stags.  4c;  horsehides,  each,  $2 
to  $3;  sheep  skins,  each,  SOc  to  $1.50; 
calf’.  No.  1.  18c ;  No.  2.  16c;  lamb,  SOc 
to  $1.50;  shearlings,  25  to  75c;  wool, 
fleece,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unwashed  medium, 
3o  to  40c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.10  to  $1.12;  corn,  93 
to  94c:;  oats,  57c;  rye,  80  to  S2e. 

Hay.  No.  1,  timothy,  ton.  $22  to  $23; 
Alfalfa,  ton.  $21  to  $23;  mixed  hay.  $17 
to  $19;  oat  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $16;  wheat 
straw,  ton.  $14  to  $16;  rye  straw,  ton, 
$20. 

JOHN  SOX  CITY-EXDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S  to  14c;  hamburg, 
lb..  20c- ;  round  steak,  lb..  28e ;  sirloin 
steak,  lb..  25c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c; 
sausage,  lb..  25c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb..  35c ;  veal  chops,  lb..  3Qc ; 
woodchuck,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb., 
30c :  pigs,  live,  4  weeks  old.  $4.50. 

Live  poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  28c; 
fowls,  heavy.  Hi..  32c;  geese,  lb.,  30c; 
ducks,  lb..  30c ;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
35c;  fowls,  lb.,  3Sc;  geese,  lb.,  35c; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white.  30c ;  duck  eggs, 
53c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  approach  of  Spring  is  showing  by 
the  increased  arrival  of  poultry  and 
vegetables.  This  weakens  prices.  They 
have  probably  reached  their  highest  Win¬ 
ter  mark  now. 

BUTTER - CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  firm ;  creamery,  47-53c ;  dairy, 
40-44c ;  crocks,  25-36e;  common,  25-28c. 
Cheese,  quiet;  new  daisies,  flats,  long¬ 
horns,  23-  24c;  Limburger,  33-34c;  block 
Swiss,  34-35e.  Eggs,  weak ;  hennery, 
20-29c ;  State  and  Western  candled.  25- 
27c;  storage,  22-23c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady:  turkey,  33- 
38c;  fowl,  30-32c;  capons,  33-38c;  Spring¬ 
ers.  24-25c ;  old  roosters,  18-20c ;  ducks, 
28-30c;  geese,  20-23c.  Live  poultry, 
weak;  turkeys,  30-32c;  fowls,  24-28c; 
Springers,  20-27e;  old  roosters,  l/-18c; 
ducks.  24-28c ;  geese.  17-20e.  Pigeons, 
pair,  25-30c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  easy ;  Spy,  King,  Wagner, 
Greening,  bu..  $1.25-$1.50 ;  .  Baldwin, 
Wealthy,  $1-$1.25 ;  seconds,  50-75c; 
Western,  bu.  box,  $1.65-$1.90.  ^Potatoes, 
easy;  home-grown,  bu.,  70-95e;  Ber¬ 
mudas,  bbl.,  $15-$16.50 ;  sweets,  Jersey, 
hamper,  $3.75-$4. 

GRAPES  AXD  BERRIES 

Grapes,  quiet ;  Malagas,  keg.,  $0.75- 
$8.  Strawberries,  steady,  Southern,  qt., 
70-75c.  Cranberries,  steady,  $3.25-$4. 

BEANS — OXIOXS 

Beans,  dull ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10- 
$10.50;  marrow,  $9.50-$10;  red  kidney, 
$7.50-$8 ;  medium,  $6.75-$7 ;  pea,  $5.75- 
$0.  Onions,  dull;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2- 
$2.50;  State  and  Western,  cwt.,  $2- 
$2.75;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.25-$2.50;  Ha¬ 
vana,  crate,  $5.50-$6. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  easier;  California  aspara¬ 
gus,  crate,  $10-$12  ;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
hamper,  $6.50-$7  ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.50-$1.75 , 
Southern,  crate,  $2.50-$3.00;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt..  30-35c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  $l._o- 
$1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.75-$2,  Southern, 
crate,  $2-$2.25;  celery,  California,  bunch, 
$5-$5.75 ;  cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz., 
$2.75-$3 ;  eggplant,  Florida,  crate.  $3.50- 
$4;  endive,  California,  crate,  $4.75-$5 ; 
lettuce,  iceberg,  e’te,  $2.50-$3.25 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  $1.50-$2 ;  peas,  drum,  $8- 
$10 ;  peppers,  Florida,  crate.  $6-$6.50_; 
parsnits,  bu.,  $1.50-$1.75;  pieplant,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  box,  $2  $2.25;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.35- 
$1.60;  tomatoes,  Florida,  crate,  $4.75- 
$5.75;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1-$1.25;  yel¬ 
low,  50-75c ;  vegetables  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  90e-$l. 

SWEETS 

Honev.  easy  ;  white  comb,  lb.,  22-24c ; 
dark,  14-10e ;  qt.,  75-S0c.  Maple  products, 
dull ;  sugar,  lb.,  10-lSc ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25- 
$1.75.  New  maple  soon. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton.  $15- 
$19;  clover  mixed,  $14-$18 ;  rye  straw, 
$12-$14 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $10-$12. 
Wheat  bran,  car  lot.  ton,  $28 ;  middlings, 
$28;  red  dog,  $34.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
$43.25;  oilmeal,  $41.50;  hominy,  $33.40; 
gluten.  $38.30;  oat  feed.  815.80;  rye 
middlings,  $28.40.  J.  w.  c 


BUTTER 


Argentine  . 43  @  .46% 

New  Zealand . 47%  @  .48 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  specials.$0.25%@$0.26% 

Average  run  . 24  @  .2414 

Skims  . 10  fit)  .19 

New  made,  fancy . 21  %@  --3 

Average  run  . 2014  @  -21 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.35@$0.30 

Medium  to  good . 30@  .34 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . .  .30@  .31 

Storage,  best  . 20(a)  .21 

Common  to  good . 22@  .25 

Storage,  best . 20@  .21 

Common  to  good . 17@  .19 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.25@$0.27 

Chickens  . 25@  .35 

Broilers  . 55@  .05 

Roosters  . 15@  .17 

Ducks  . .  •  •  .30@  .36 

Geese  . 18@  .21 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.34@$0.3G 

Common  to  good . 25@  .32 

Chickens,  best  .  . . 44(7/)  .48 

Fair  to  good . 28@  .40 

Roosters  . 18  @  .24 

Ducks  . 25  @  ,28 

Geese  . .  •  .20@  .26 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  9.50@10.50 

9  to  10  lbs. .  7.50@  8.50 

6  to  8  lbs .  3.50@  6.75 

Spring  guineas,  pair .  1.00@  1.75 

Bruit 

Apples— McIntosh,  bbl . $2.75@$S.OO 

Greening  . 2.50@  6.f»0 

Baldwin  .  2.50@  5.00 

Spy  .  3.00(a)  9.00 

King  .  3.00(a)  4.50 

Stayman  . •  2.25@  4.25 

Jonathan  .  2.00@  3.00 

Grimes  . .  2.50(a)  3.00 

York  . . 3.00 @  4.50 

Pears — Keiffer,  bbl .  1.50 (53  4.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 5.00@  7.50 

Half-bbl.  box  .  2.50(7/)  3.75 

Strawberries,  qt . 20@  .80 

Kumquats,  qt . 10@  .12 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.00@$1.75 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz.  b’ch’s. .  6.00@25.00 

Carrots,  100-lb.  bag .  3.25@  3.50 

Cabbage,  100-lb.  bag .  2.50@  2.62 

Ton  . 35.00@40.00 

New,  bu.  basket  .  1.50@  4.25 

Kale,  bbl . 75@  1.00 

Parsley,  bu . 4.50@  5.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.00@  2.75 

Lettuce,  bu .  2.50@  3.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.25@  3.00 

Peppers,  bu .  2.25@  5.75 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  5.00@  8.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00@  1.35 

Peas,  Southern,  bu.  basket...  2.50@  7.00 

Squash,  bbl . 5.00@  6.50 

String  beans,  bu . 3.00@  7.00 

Tomatoes,'  6-till  crate .  1.50@  4.00 

Turnips,  bbl-.  .  1.50@  2.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 3.00@  7.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches....  3.00@  4.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .30 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts. .  1.00@  1.75 

POTATOES 

Maine.  150-lb.  sack . $3.25@$3.3o 

Long  island,  150  lbs . 3.75@  4.00 

State,  150  lbs .  2.50@  2.65 

Virginia,  2d  crop,  bbl .  3.25@  5.50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 11.00@14.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl .  1.50 @  4.25 

HAY  AXD  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy . $29.00@$30.00 

No.  2 .  26.d0@  27.00 

No.  3 .  22.00@  24.00 

Straw— Rye  .  20.00@  22.00 

COUXTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves — Choice  . $0.16@$0.17 

Good  to  prime . 13@  .16 

Culls . 06  @  .09 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each .  8.00@12.00 

Pigs,  40  to  SO  lbs . 10@  .13 

Heavier  . 05@  .08 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best  . $13.00@$15.00 

Lower  grades .  10.00@  12.50 

Sheep  .  4.00@  8.50 

Lambs .  13.50@  15.50 

Hogs .  6.50@  8.00 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

March  13.  1924. 

■March  milk  prices  are  as  follows  for 
3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210  mile  zone: 
League  Pool.  Class  1.  $2.33 ;  Class  2A, 
$2.10;  Class  2B,  $2.25;  Class  2C.  $2.25: 
Class  3,  $2;  Sheffield’s.  $2.20. 

Through  a  typographical  error  on  page 
318.  of  February  23d,  1924,  Sheffield’s 
price  for  February  milk  was  given  as 
$3.35  per  100  lbs.  The  figures,  of  course, 
should  have  been  $2.35. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 31 

Certified,  qt . 2S 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best . $0.58@  .60 

Cheese . 34  @  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 50@  .55 

Gathered  . . . 35@  .45 

Fowls- . 30@  .40 

Chickens,  lb . 45 @  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .48 


Creamery,  fancy 
Good  to  choice 
Lower  grades 

Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  good 
Packing  stock  . . . 
Danish  . 


.$0.49  @$0.49t/i 

.  .46  @  .47V2 

..  .43  @  44% 

.  .47%  @  .48 

.  .43  @  .45 

.  .24  @  .31 

.  .49  @  .49% 


The  statement  that  one  person  out  of 
every  twelve  is  working  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  read :  “One  person  out  of 
every  twelve  is  paid  by  the  Government.” 
— Milwaukee  Journal. 
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SaveMohey 

on 

high  grade  implements 
by  buying  them  from 
your  Moline  dealer 

under  the  I 

MOLINE 


Write  us  for  the  facts  i 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline,  lit. 


^OW ER's 


BR 

Reflex 

Slicker 

is  the  wel  weather 
service  uniform 
for  the  regular  men 
who  make  eveiy 
day  count: 


A.J. TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


WATER! 

Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

E«*y!  Quick!  Safe!  Cheap! 

“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Boreswellsbyhand.8tol6in.diam. 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States.  U  S 
and  British  Gov’ts  used  thousands. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
‘—boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc.,  for 
others.  Fullyguarantecd!  Quick 
delivery  1  Write  at  once. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

for  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


Legal  Questions 


Removing  Manure  from  Leased  Farm 

A  hires  a  farm  from  B  for  money  rent 
for  one  year,  rent  to  be  paid  monthly. 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of  manure  on 
place.  B  is  trying  to  make  A  pay  for 
the  use  of  this  manure.  If  A  refuses,  has 
B  the  right  to  sell  it  to  anyone  else  after 
A  takes  possession  of  the  farm?  If  B 
has  a  right  to  sell  it,  can  A  sue  him  for 
trespassing  when  he  attempts  to  move  it? 
There  is  nothing  said  about  the  manure  in 
the  lease.  A  did  not  mention  it  when  hir¬ 
ing  farm,  as  he  understood  the  manure 
went  with  place,  as  that  is  the  custom  in 
this  section.  The  manure  was  produced 
from  crops  raised  upon  the  farm.  a.  m. 

Ohio. 

Probably  B  can  sell  the  manure  which 
was  produced  on  the  farm  prior  to  the 
taking  effect  of  the  lease,  unless  it  is 
mentioned  in  some  way  in  the  lease.  He 
would  undoubtedly  be  liable  for  any  dam¬ 
ages  which  you  actually  sustained  by  rea¬ 
son  of  his  entry  on  the  premises,  to  re¬ 
move  the  same,  unless  there  is  a  provision 
in  the  lease  providing  that  he  may  enter 
the  premises  for  certain  purposes.  N.  T. 


Fraud  in  Cow  Trade 

I  traded  a  cow,  other  man  saying  his 
cow  was  a  first-class  Jersey.  He  brought 
her  in  the  barn  by  night.  He  said  lie 
was  sure  she  was  to  freshen  Dec.  13,  hut 
she  came  in  Jan.  28.  She  gives  milk  from 
three  teats,  and  on  the  third  teat  I  must 
use  milk  tube.  I  have  given  him  a  good 
beef  cow  and  a  note  for  $20  due  on  May 
1.  He  says  that  he  will  sell  the  note,  so 
I  have  to  pay  it.  and  any  expenses,  too. 
If  he  offers  the  note  for  payment  can  I 
do  nothing?  K.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  you  are  obliged  to  pay  the  note  by 
reason  of  its  coming  into  the  hands  of  aii 
innocent  purchaser  you  can  sue  for  breach 
of  warranty.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  have  an  attorney  in  order  to  do  this. 

N.  T. 
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Delayed  Settlement  of  Estate 

An  “estate,  of  which  I  am  one  of  two 
executors  (the  other  being  a  lawyer)  has 
been  unsettled  for  four  years,  and  I  can¬ 
not  get  this  lawyer  to  agree  with  me  to 
settle  same,  because  the  majority  of  heirs 
prefer  to  hold  it.  The  lawyer  claims  we 
are  not  executors  any  more,  but  only  not¬ 
ing  as  agents,  although  we  have  had  no 
proceedings  outside  of  probating  the  will. 
The  will  reads  that  I  could  borrow  money 
(which  I  did,  the  same  to  be  deducted  at 
final  settlement,  for  which  I  had  to  pay 
interest  to  date.  Can  I  get  this  back  at 
settlement?  At  time  of  settlement  am  I 
entitled  to  any  remuneration  for  acting 
as  executor,  and  how  much?  c.  ii.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

If  you  desire  to  be  relieved  as  exciitor 
and  to  have  your  accounts  adjusted,  you 
have  a  right  to  make  a  petition  to  the 
surrogate,  asking  that  your  accounts  be 
settled  and  allowed.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  the  status  of  the  estate  nor’  the 
amount  thereof.  You  have  a  right  to 
employ  an  attorney  to  guide  you.  if  nec¬ 
essary,  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties. 

•  N.  J. 


Parliamentary  Rules 

At  a  meeting  of  the  school  board,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  an  important  mo¬ 
tion  was  made,  seconded,  and  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  was  ob¬ 
tained,  and  so  recorded.  At  a  later  meet¬ 
ing  a  motion  rescinding  this  important 
motion  was  made  by  a  member,  not  the 
author  of  the  important  motion,  however, 
and  the  rescinding  motion  was  carried, 
three  to  two,  and  the  first  motion  was 
stricken  from  the  record.  Was  this  legal, 
according  to  parliamentary  law?  And 
where  can  I  obtain  a  copy  of  this  law? 

Pennsylvania.  m.  h.  m. 

We  see  nothing  illegal  in  the  ease  pro¬ 
pounded.  You  may  have  in  mind  the 
rule  used  in  the  assembly  that  a  motion 
to  reconsider  must  be  made,  except  in  the 
ease  of  a  final  passage  of  a  bill,  by  the 
member  who  voted  in  the  majority.  We 
do  not  think  this  applies  in  any  way  to 
your  case. 

Gen.  H.  M.  Roberts  was  the  author  of 
a  book  which  has  been  accepted  quite 
generally  as  authority  on  parliamentary 
law.  This  book  is  entitled  “Roberts’  Rules 
of  Order,”  and  can  be  purchased  at  most 
book  stores.  n.  t. 


Inheritance  from  Joint  Deed 

I  was  a  widow  for  three  years  and  mar¬ 
ried  again  two  years  ago.  I  have  a  house 
and  five  acres  of  ground.  Last  Fall  I 
took  out  a  joint  deed  with  my  husband. 
Can  I  make  a  will  leaving  that  half  that 
belongs  to  me  to  my  adopted  son? 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  s. 

If  you  and  your  husband  are  joint  ten¬ 
ants  or  tenants  by  the  entirety,  the  prop¬ 
erty  will  all  go  to  -the  husband  on  “your 
death  in  spite  Of  any  will  which  you 
might  make.  n.  t. 


i0iQn  $pYmg  isHqyq 

A  sure  sign  of  spring  is  the  barefoot  boy.  With  his  appearancc 
come  busy  days  on  every  farm — days  when  the  farm  equipment 
is  taxed  to  its  capacity  in  preparation  for  bigger  crop  yields. 

Whatever  your  cultivating  requirements,  you  can  do  better  work 
with  the  new  Oliver  No.  32  Cultivator.  A  means  of  quickly  and 
easily  making  every  needed  adjustment  for  all  conditions  insures 
ease  of  operation  and  thorough  work  in  an  exceptional  degree. 

If  you  haven’t  examined  this  new  Oliver  Cultivator,  see  it  at  your 
Oliver  dealer’s  or  write  the  nearest  branch  for  full  information. 


No.  32  Cultivator 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Look 
for  This 
Tag 


On 
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It  is  Your  Guarantee  of  duality 
Our  Catalog  fa  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
_  tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 
to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new.  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Bo  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 


POWER  HOE 


BOLENS 

a n dl  Lawn 
Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it  culti¬ 
vates,  it  mows  the 
lawn,  it  supplies  power 
operating  light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  has  a  patented 
arched  axle  (or  clearance  and  a 
toot  control  for  accurate  (ridd¬ 
ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  A  differential  drive  _  _ 

makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments  have  snap 
hitches  ami  are  instantly  interchangeable.  A  boy  will 
run  it  with  delight.  Used  by  market  growers,  florists, 
nurserymen,  farmers,  home  gardeners,  parks,  cemeter¬ 
ies,  etc.  _  Send  for  lull  particulars 
312  PARK  ST.,  GILSON  MFG.  CO.  PORT  WASHINGTON.  WIS. 


Crop  Insurance 

Just  as  you  insure  your  building  against 
loss  from  fire,  insure  your  crops  against 
loss  through  fungous  diseases* 

Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

(Blue  Vitriol) 

inBordeauxMixture  will  give  you  this  protection. 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand  is  the  standard  and  can  be 
had  in  large  crystals,  small  crystals,  and  pulverized . 
Packed  in  new  strong  containers. 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


25  Broad  Street 


New  York 
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Some  years  *  ago  there  lived  in  New 
England  a  woman  whose  life  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  on  the  altar  of  education.  She  is 
dead  now — buried  in  one  of  those  lonely 
little  hill  graveyards  such  as  Whittier 
had  in  mind  when  he  wrote : 

“The  dreariest  spot  in  all  the  land, 

To  death  they  set  apart 
■With  little  aid  from  Nature’s  ^hand 

And  none  from  that  of  art.” 

Few  pass  that.  way.  A  simple  head¬ 
stone,  leaning  over  a  little,  stands  up 
through  the  tangle  of  briers  and  weeds. 
The  shadow  of  the  mountain  passes  slow¬ 
ly  up  the  long  valley.  Clouds  drift  over 
the  sky.  Now  and  then  an  adventurous 
bird  rests  for  a  moment  on  one  of  the 
cedars  which  have  come  in  along  the  wall 
— and  then  flies  hastily  away  as  though 
oppressed  by  the  loneliness.  That  is  all. 
The  woman  lies  beneath  the  tangle  of 
wild  growth — forgotten.  She  never  did 
anything  which  her  little  world  thought 
worth  recording.  Who  would  think  of 
finding  in  this  lonely  spot  some  great 
thrilling  message  for  the  world-  worked 
out  through  human  sacrifice?  Yet  those 
of  us  who  understand  know  it  is  there. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  was  hardly  what  you  could  call  a 
typical  Yankee  family.  It  had  the  size 
and  the  home-loving  instinct,  but  some¬ 
how  the  thrift  and  energy  were  lacking. 
Father  sometimes  looked  at  mother  s  thin 
chest  and  shoulders,  long  since  bowed  by 
work,  and  concluded  that  his  aimless,  in¬ 
ert  children  come  from  her  side  of  the 
house.  As  for  mother,  she  was  usually 
too  tired  to  speculate  about  such  matters. 

It  was  an  inert,  colorless  family  all  but 
two,  Sarah  the  oldest  girl,  and  Henry, 
the  third  boy.  They  somehow  retained 
the  vigor  and  brain  of  the  old  stock.  \  ery 
likely  you  have  seen  some  old  apple  tree 
growing  in  the  pasture.  There  will  bo 
numberless  branches  starting  out  aim¬ 
lessly  into  a  tangle  of  useless  top,  and 
two  or  three  strong,  vigorous  limbs  grow¬ 
ing  up  straight  and  clean  through  the 
tangle — straight  up  to  the  sun  and  free¬ 
dom.  No  one  can  tell  how  it  happened. 
There  seems  to  be  an  inherent  vigor,  a 
dominating  strength  which  pushes  these 
few  limbs  on  to  power  and  superiority.  It 
seemed  to  be  just  that  way  with  barah 
and  Henry.  With  the  same  parentage 
and  environment,  they  were  different 
from  their  brothers  and  sisters.  I  hey 
grew  up  and  away  from  them.  Unseen 
mysterious  forces  had  leaped  out  of  the 
past,  over  and  through  generations  of 
plain  commonplace  people  and  given  them 
power  somewhat  as  electrical  power  is 
made  to  pass  through  space  from  a  wheel 
beside  a  mountain  brook  so  that  it  may 
turn  a  great  machine  in  the  city.  In 
most  large  families  such  things  are  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  children.  They  come  to  us 
as  a  heritage  from  the  past.  Our  problem 
is  to  utilize  them  fairly  by  the  training 
we  give  our  children.  They  are  not 
likely  to  be  passed  on  from  them. 

*}*  ijc  sjs  ^ 

Both  Sarah  and  Henry  undoubtedly  had 
the  human  power  which  when  properly 
belted  to  character  may  produce  great¬ 
ness :  yet  they  were  different.  Sarah  was 
a  shy,  silent  girl— too  deep  and  serious- 
minded  to  give  full  expression  to  her 
thought.  Henry  was  what  one  would 
properly  call  a  bluffer.  Brilliant  and 
quick-minded,  he  could  grasp  a  thought 
instantly  and  retain  it  in  memory,  but 
he  could  not  apply  it,  because  that  meant 
work,  and  he  would  not  dig.  You  have 
all  seen  such  boys.  They  are  good  selt- 
advertisers;  capable  of  great  Bungs,  yet 
they  will  not  work,  so  that  in  the  end 
their  very  brilliancy  proves  their  undoing. 
Sarah  had  character,  but  lacked  the  ad¬ 
vertising  power  necessary  to  display  it 
properly.  Henry  had  little  of  real  char¬ 
acter,  but  much  of  that  selfish  egotism 
which  enables  some  men  to  surround 
■  themselves  with  such  a  dazzle  of  light 
that  their  true  self  is  obscured.  Mother 
looked  at  her  daughter  and  accepted  her 
patience  and  silent  sacrifice  as  a  matter 
of  course.  She  looked  at  her  brilliant 
son  and  remembered  the  family  legend  of 
some  old  Senator  and  lawyer  back  sev¬ 
eral  generations  behind  her.  In  truth, 
the  old  fellow  was  a  man  of  little  account 
—an  accident  of  politics — but  when  one 
desires  a  brilliant  decoration  to  hang  on 
the  breast  of  a  smart  son  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  one — back  in  the  years!  And 
mother  straighened  up  and  took  on  new 
energy  as  she  convinced  herself  that  she 
had  given  the  world  some  great  statesman 
or  clergyman  who  was  to  change  the 
thought  of  the  people. 

***** 

And  so  there  grew  up  in  that  family 
the  fixed  determination  to  educate  the 
brilliant  one.  It  was  to  be  a  family  of¬ 
fering  to  America,  and  every  penny  was 
measured  and  every  expense  was  con¬ 
sidered  with  that  end  in  view.  Father 
and  mother  made  it  clear  to  the  other 
children  that  it  was  the  family  duty  to 
invest  all  they  had,  all  they  could  pro¬ 
duce,  in  educating  the  smart  one.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  educate  all.  there¬ 
fore  the  rest  must  give  way  in  order  that 
the  well-favored  one  might  be  given 
power.  This  has  been  worked  out  in  many 
a  humble  family.  When  the  right  can¬ 


didate  for  honors  is  selected  it  results  in 
a  sacrifice  which  brings  a  noble  reward. 
When  a  wrong  selection  of  “smart  oue” 
is  made  it  results  in  a  heart-breaking 
tragedy.  Which  should  he  the  chosen  one 
in  this  family  and  which  should  make  the 
sacrifice — Sarah  or  Henry?  It  led  to  a 
contest  between  father  and  mother. 
Father  felt  instinctively  that  his  silent 
and  dutiful  daughter  would  make  a  finer 
use  of  education  than  his  selfish  boy; 
mother  roused  to  unexpected  energy  in 
defending  the  rights  of  her  son.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  serious  question  as  to 
whether  the  mother’s  judgment  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  her  children  is  wiser  or  safer 
than  that  of  father’s.  The  mother  dreams 
of  the  future  of  her  children  in  terms  of 
imagination.  She  wants  to  give  the  world 
a  great  preacher  or  lawyer  or  artist,  or 
at  least  some  one  who  will  in.  coming 
years  carry  out  some  of  her  own  dreams. 
Many  a  woman  with  her  hands  in  the 
dishwater  or  engaged  in  hard,  disagree¬ 
able  tasks  sees  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
“fade  away  into  marble  halls’”  as  she 
dreams'  of  the  life  which  her  children  are 
to  lead.  For  in  that  far-off  fairyland  of 
success  she  fondly  dreams  that  the  great 
judges  and  Senators  and  millionares 
which  have  been  envolved  through  educa¬ 
tion  from  her  little  children  will  regard 
their  plain  uneducated  mother  just  as  they 
did  when  she  was  all  they  had.  Thus  it 
is  that  mother  often  puts  on  the  spectacles 
of  love  and  pride  and  they  often  obscure 
the  view.  Most  women,  I  think,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  put  the  gilded  frame  of  the 
future  around  the  picture  of  their  sons. 
They  seem  to  accept  the  permanence  of 
their  daughters’  love  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  do  not  dream  great  dreams 
for  them  as  they  do  for  their  sons.  On 
the  other  hand,  father  does  not  spend 
much  time  dreaming  of  what  his  children 
are  to  become.  As  a  rule  the  battle  for 
bread  and  shelter  is  too  fierce.  He  has 
been  a  boy  himself.  lie  knows  the  lim¬ 
itations  and  the  temptations  of  boyhood. 
In  his  heart  he  knows  that,  in  spite  of  his 
own  mother’s  dreams  he  is  more  or  less 
of  a  failure.  He  may  “put  up  a  bluff” 
as  he  struts  along  the  road  of  life,  but 
well  he  knows  that  after  all  he  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  footsore  traveler.  And  so  his 
judgment  of  his  own  children  must  be 
different  from  that  of  mother’s.  She 
sees  them  as  ideals — he  knows  them  as 
they  are.  She  dreams  of  their  power  of 
moral  expansion.  He  knows  only  too 
well  and  too  sadly  how  the  fierce  struggle 
for  life  may  petrify  in  a  man  the  desire 
for  that  human  sacrifice  which  alone  can 
bring  moral  expansion.  So  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  mother’s  judgment  about 
children  is  superior  to  father’s.  As  the 
world  has  gone  on  mother’s  idea  has  usu¬ 
ally  prevailed,  and  that  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  matters  of  education. 
Thus  society  has  been  largely  influenced 
from  the  top  by  so-called  great  men — yet 
more  profoundly  influenced  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  by  women  who  never  dreamed  of 
being  great  except  through  their  children. 
It  has  always  seemed  a  rather  curious 
thing  to  me  that  father  is  usually  far 
more  likely  to  see  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage  “a  son  is  a  sou  till  he  gets  him  a 
wife,  but  a  daughter’s  a  daughter  for  all 
of  her  life!” 

:1c  *  *  * 


The  struggle  in  this  family  to  select 
its  world  representative  might  have 
turned  out  differently  if  father  had  lived. 
From  early  childhood  Henry  had  been 
known  as  the  self-appointed  flower  of 
the  family,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  born'to  blush  unseen— even  if  he  had 
been  he  would  have  broken  away  from 
the  limitations  of  heritage.  He  early 
became  the  ornament  on  the  family  man¬ 
telpiece.  As  a  little  fellow'  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  entertain  company,  by  standing 
on  a  cricket  in  the  corner  and  reciting 
“The  Boy  Stood  on  the  Burning  Deck” 
or  some  other  masterpiece.  Or  he  would 
displav  his  great  wisdom  by  singing  the 
multiplication  table  to  the  tune  of  Yan¬ 
kee  Doodle.  That  was  a  favorite  method 
of  showing  off  the  smart  one  of  the  family 
when  I  was  a  boy.  Now  Sarah  with  a 
little  training  and  encouragement  could 
have  given  a  far  superior  performance 
of  all  this  than  Henry,  but  no  one  thought 
of  pushing  her  to  the  front.  She,  with 
the  other  children,  was  expected  to  sit 
by  and  express  their  great  admiration  of 
the  smart  oue,  and  enjoy  the  reflected 
glory  of  being  known  as  brothers  and 
sisters  of  such  a  marvel — for  when 
Henry  became  President  of  the  United 
States  such  relationship  could  be  capital¬ 
ized.  One  of  the  great  compensations  of 
deafness  is  the  fact  that  these  precocious 
youngsters  are  not  trotted  out  to  display 
their  pow7er  before  us.  I  can  hardly 
think  of  any  surer  way  of  spoiling  a 
child  than  to  show7  him  off  in  this  way. 
I  am  told  that  it  gives  tlie  child  “con¬ 
fidence”  in  himself.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  having  too  much  of  that  quality.  I 
have  often  seen  little  Mary  or  Billy  put 
up  to  “speak  their  piece”  before  company. 
The  little  things  are  ill  at  ease,  and  feel 
that  their  dignity  and  self-respect  are 
being  pulled  in  the  mud.  Mother  or  sis¬ 
ter  sits  near  by,  their  lips  working  freely 
as  they  repeat  the  recitation  along  with 
their  hopeful.  The  company,  thoroughly 
bored,  smile  approval  .  or  applaud— all 
the  time  feeling  sorry  for  the  child.  It 


What  do  balloon  tires  cost? 
Not  so  much,  if  they’re  Good- 
years*  We  make  them  to  fit 
present  rims*  Also  in  the  smaller 
diameter  20-,  21-  and  22- 
inch  rim  sizes*  That  saves  the 
average  motorist  real  money. 
Your  Goodyear  Dealer  will  tell 
you  how  much  it  saves  you. 


Copyright  1924,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  In  o. 


“BROOKLYN  Cl  Tf  DOI  T13 
BRAND”  O LJ Ll  II U K 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99JA%  pure,  for  spraying  and 

insecticide  purposes. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99 >4%  pure  j  for  dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . )  purposes 


a 


NIAGARA  BRAND” 


AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 

for  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda. 

BATTELLE  &  RENW1CK,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Dept.  “B"  Write  for  Prices  and  Booklet 


STEVENS 

Fertilizer  Sower 

Saves  Material— Pays  Its  Way 

Good  distribution  is  assured  with  the 
old  reliable  Stevens — pays  for  itself  in 
fertilizer  saved  and  better  crops.  Force 
feed  prevents  fertilizers  from  clogging  or 
‘arching.”  Handles  lime  equally  well. 

Write  for  Free 
Pamphlets 

HAMPSHIRE 
IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY 


FERTILIZER  FOR  SALE 

CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES— Joynt’s  High  Grade 

Have  just  received  an  older  from  one  of  the  largest  To¬ 
bacco  Firms  in  New  England  for  171  tons.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address  John  Joynt  Co.,  Lucknow,  Ontario 


Stevens  Fertili¬ 
zer  Sower  made 
for  two  horses 
but  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  one. 
Sows  in  rows 
or  broadcast. 


Dept.  A 
Hatfield,  Mass. 

Makers  of 
Fertilizer  and 
Lime  Sowers 


Rural  New  York 


By 

ELMER  O.  FIPPIN 

Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 

qpHIS  book  is 
■■■  a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  and  i  ts 
manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus- 
tratiQns  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker^ 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  N.Y. 
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lO  ACRES  A  DAY 


Just  walk  and  press  the  nozzle 
—no  work — no  trouble. 

^BANNER 

COMPftESSED  AIB  SPIJAYER 

For  spraying  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  trees,  grapes,  berries 
and  cotton.  For  whitewashing, 
spraying,  disinfectant,  fly  oil,  etc. 
for  washing  autos  and  windows — 
It  does  many  jobs  and  does  every 
job  well. 

Galvanized  steel  or  solid  brass 
tank  holds  four  gallons — a  few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
enough  to  discharge  contents — 
brass  non-clog  nozzle — fine  mist 
or  coarse  spray  as  desired. 

Sold  by  hardware,  implement 
and  seed  stores — Insist  on  a  genu- 
i ne  Smith  Banner  to  insure agai n st 
disappointment.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

70  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


HUDSON1' 

Sprayers 
DO  Spray 

Beware  the  low  pres¬ 
sure  sprinkler — good 
spraying  demands 
high  pressure.  The 
extra  capacity  HUD¬ 
SON  pump  and  the 
sturdy  tank  riveted 
like  a  steam  boiler, 
insure  the  yT 
h  ighes  , 

w  o  r  k  i  n  ' 

pressure  of 
any  com-  \ 
pressed  air 
type. 

Get  this  Free 
Book 

The  High  Pressure  Sprayer 

Equipped  with  a  combination  nozzle  for  light 
or  heavy  mixtures.  Leak-proof  shut-off.  Can 
be  furnished  with  an  extension  for  spraying  fruit 
trees.  Free  Book~“WKen,  What  and  How  to 
Spray."  Write  today  for  your  copy  or  ask  your 
Home  Town  Hudson  Dealer. 

Th*  i Ssi;  ier.^vast. 


son 

does 


fine 

work  on  small  jobs.  Thousands 
in  use.  Strong,  double  seamed, 
leakproof. 

— ySI1l0S@ll  MFG.CO. 


Dept.  482 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


jfcgn 

Keep  Down  the  Weeds 

Conserve  moisture  with  a  dust 
mulch.  An  “Acme  ”  Coulter  Har¬ 
row  will  keep  your  orchard  as 
clean  as  a  corn  field.  Special  or- 
chard  model  works  close  up  un¬ 
der  the  branches.  Can  be  used 
also  in  making  perfect  seedbeds 
for  field  or  market  garden  crops. 

“Acme” 

Coulter  Harrow 

An  “Acme"  Harrow  will  do  good 
work  on  light  or  heavy  soil,  on 
hilly  or  level  ground.  You  can 
use  either  a  team  or  a  tractor. 
Made  in  sizes  from  3  to  1734  ft. 
wide. 

Your  dealer  has  an  "Acme”  Coulter 
Harrow  or  can  get  one  for  you.  Ask 
him  about  them.  Now  is  the  time  to 
replace  worn  outtillage  tools  with  the 
efficient  “Acme”.  Send  for  booklet. 

Duane  H.  Nash 

377  DrexelBldg. 
££?■>  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


// 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  ° 
Account  D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


seems  to  me  that  parents  ought  to  respect 
the  feelings  of  their  little  children  if 
they  expect  a  full  return  of  respect  for 
themselves.  In  the  family  I  am  describ¬ 
ing  Henry  was  the  ornament.  Mother 
trotted  him  out  on  all  occasions.  He  al¬ 
ways  appeared  at  Sunday  school  enter¬ 
tainments.  he  was  the  oratorical  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  neighborhood,  and  everyone 
predicted  great  things  for  him.  All  but 
blunt  old  Uncle  Robert,  who  helped  settle 
the  little  estate  when  father  died. 

“Mary,”  lie  said,  “you’re  making  a  fool 
of  that  boy.  He’s  smart  enough,  but  he 
won’t  work.  You’ve  turned  his  head,  it 
wasn’t  well  fixed  anyway.  Let  me  take 
him  !  I’ll  make  him  work.” 

“Why,  Robert!  What  an  idea!  Henry 
is  the  smartest  hoy  in  town!  lie’ll  make 
a  great  man,  and  we  must  educate  him  !” 

“Educate  nothing.”  said  plain  old  Uncle 
Robert.  “Y'ou  might  as  well  put  water  in 
a  bushel  basket.  The  only  thing  that  will 
hold  education  without  leaking  is  the 
plain  character  that  comes  from  honest 
work.  Let  me  have  Sarah  then.  She’s 
worth  two  of  him.  I’ll  bring  her  up  and 
give  her  all  the  education  she  can  take.” 

“Oh  no,  we  can’t  do  that!  She  must 
work  and  help  us  educate  Henry.  That’s 
the  hope  for  our  family,  and  of  course  it’s 
her  dutv  to  do  it.” 

And  that  is  what  Sarah  did — that  was 
the  beginning  of  a  great  woman  who 
lived  without  complaining  in  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  world’s  places — as  we 
shall  see.  ir.  w.  c. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Compost  Value  of  Wood  Ashes 

Are  not  hardwood  ashes,  not  leached 
out  by  exposure  to  wet.  as  good,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  grass  and  grain  land,  as  any 
fertilizer  on  the  market?  It  is  claimed 
that,  used  like  fertilizer,  for  potatoes, 
tkev  will  cause  scab.  If  so.  why? 

Amherst,  N.  S.  G.  c.  w.  b. 

It  is  true  that  unleached  wood  ashes 
make  a  very  good  fertilizer  as  far  as  they 
go.  These  ashes  contain  lime  and  con¬ 
siderable  potash  with  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid.  We  have  always  felt 
that  good  unleached  wood  ashes  represent 
about  the  best  combination  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  of  plant  food  that  one  can  obtain. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  make  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  lime,  potash  and  phosphorus  that 
will  give  as  good  results  on  grass  and 
grain  as  high  class  ashes.  The  ashes 
however,  cannot  he  said  to  be  equal  to 
any  fertilizer  on  the  market.  They  con¬ 
tain  no  nitrogen  whatever,  as  that  ele¬ 
ment  is  driven  away  in  the  form  of  gas 
when  the  fuel  is  burned.  As  far  as  they 
go  the  ashes  are  excellent,  hut  they  can¬ 
not  fully  compare  with  a  fertilizer  giving 
a  high  analysis  of  an  available  nitrogen. 
It  is  true  that  the  use  of  wood  ashes  in 
large  quantities  will  usually  cause  an  in¬ 
crease  of  scab  on  potatoes.  This  scab  is 
a  germ  disease  and  spreads  from  one 
tuber  to  another,  or  the  germs  may  he 
found  in  the  soil.  These  germs  prefer  an 
alkaline  soil,  and  they  grow  faster  and 
are  more  vigorous  in  the  presence  of  lime. 
They  are  less  active  in  an  acid  soil,  and 
that  is  the  chief  reason  for  using  the 
inoculated  sulphur  when  planting  pota¬ 
toes.  The  lime  in  the  wood  ashes  will 
help  neutralize  the  soil  and  thus  make 
the  scab  germs  more  active  and  trouble¬ 
some. 


Hog  Manure  on  Cabbage 

I  have  quite  a  supply  of  hog  manure 
this  year,  and  had  planned  on  using  it  on 
my  cabbage.  I  was  told  recently  that 
this  would  cause  “club-foot.”  Ho  you 
think  it  would?  Have  any  of  your  read¬ 
ers  ever  heard  so.  o'r  had  any  experience 
with  it?  o.  b. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  some  complaint  about  hog 
manure  on  cabbage.  We  have  used  it  for 
fertilizing  that  crop  and  had  no  trouble 
with  club-foot  when  we  used  lime  around 
the  plants.  We  cannot  see  that  manure 
from  hogs  is  any  more  likely  to  cause  the 
disease  than  that  from  .other  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  unless  the  hogs  are  fed  on  diseased 
cabbage.  If  the  disease  follows  the  use 
of  hog  manure  we  do  not  think  the  hogs 
are  responsible,  but  diat  the  disease 
germs  are  in  the  manure  as  the  result  of 
feeding. 


Trimming  a  Yucca 


Tn  pruning  the  evergreen  Yucca  is  it 
jusi  necessary  to  cut  out  the  old  flower 
stalk,  or  must  plant  be  cut  to  within  8  in. 
of  the  ground,  the  same  as  other  peren¬ 
nials?  C.  B.  II. 

Bellmore,  N.  Y. 

Cut  out  the  old  flower  stalk,  but  do  not 
trim  off  the  foliage,  which  is  evergreen. 
The  handsome  and  persistent  foliage  is 
one  of  the  beauties  of  the  plant.  We 
prefer  to  cut  the  flower  stalk  as  soon  as 
blooms  are  fallen,  and  do  not  leave  it  to 
form  seed.  . 


IT  PAYS 

~many  times  over~ 
in  better  return  for  fmit 


Apples  at  first  cov¬ 
er  spray— Arsenate 
of  Lead  and  Lime 
Sulfur  —  without 
KAYSO. 


Suppose  we  advised  you  to  stop  spraying 
and  save  the  cost!  You  would  refuse — be¬ 
cause  you  know  that  spraying  increases  the 
market  value  of  your  crop. 

Well,  why  not  increase  it  still  further  by  improving 
the  efficiency  of  your  spray? 

That’s  just  what  you  can  do  with  KAYSO,  the 
spray  spreader  and  adhesive — as  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  orchardists  and  vegetable  growers  know. 

Added  to  your  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Bordeaux,  Lime- 
Sulfur  or  other  sprays,  KAYSO  spreads  an  unbroken, 
protective  coating  over  fruit,  leaves  and  bark  (instead 
of  a  splotchy,  uneven  pattern)  —  and  makes  it  stick 
better  (greatly  lessens  the  danger  of  removal  by  rain, 
wind  or  dew). 

Its  cost  is  small — 40c  buys  enough  for  200  gallons 
— and  it  makes  spraying  more  economical — decreases 
“run-off” — makes  the  spray  go  further — takes  less 
labor  to  apply. 

Trove  Its  Worth  Yourself! 

Fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  the  country 
over,  have  proved  the  remarkable  value  of 
KAYSO — and  Farm  Bureaus,  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  have  en¬ 
thusiastically  endorsed  it. 

But  thebest  proofis  an  actual  working  test 
in  your  own  orchard.  In  order  to  make 
such  a  test  easy  we  are  making  you  the 
offer  below. 

Send  for  this  sample  package!  Add  it  to 
the  spray  mixture  you  are  now  using  and 
compare  results — in  your  dormant, delayed 
dormant,  pink,  cluster  bud  and  cover  sprqy. 
Mail  the  coupon—  today ! 

SPREADS  THE  SPRAY  AND  MAKES  IT  STAY 

Check  this  Coupon  and  mail  to  New  York  office 


Conditions  and 
•mount  of  spray 
same  as  above,  but 
with  KAYSO  added. 


KAYSO 

S PRAY  .SPREADER  S  ADHESIVE 


Golden  State  ^ 
Sales  Corporation 

(Formerly  California 
Central  Creameries,  Inc.) 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO  .  LOS  ANGELES 

New  York  Address: 

175  Franklin  Street 


QJCheck  here  and  en-  QjCheck  hers  for  de¬ 
close  40c  for  sample  ~  scriptive  literature; 
package  of  KAYSO  —  including  the  testimony 
enough  for  200  gallons.  of  spray  ing  experts. 
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Don’t  let 
this  happen  to 
your  apples 


Kill  the  aphids  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  do  serious  damage  to  fruit 
or  trees.  Spray  with  Hall’s  Nicotine 
Sulphate.  It  contains  40%  pure  Nico¬ 
tine— the  deadliest  aphis-poison  known. 

Being  a  vegetable  extract,  it  does 
not  harm  blossom,  fruit  or  foliage;  but 
it  does  kill  aphids  every  time. 

A  ten-pound  tin  makes  800  to  1100 
gallons  of  spray.  The  cost  is  less  than 
2  c  a  gallon. 

When  spraying  for  scab,  codling 
moth, etc., mix  Hall’s  N icotine  Sulphate 
with  the  solution  and  make  one  spray 
do  double  duty. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  your  order  along  with  his  name. 

Note — Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate  is  also 
deadly  effective  against  thrips,  red  bugs,  leaf 
hoppers,  psylla  and  many  similar  insects  on 
fruit  trees  and  truck  crops. 


10  lb.  tins,  $13.50 
2  lb.  tins,  3.50 
lA  lb.  tins,  1.25 
1  oz.  bottles,  .35 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 

212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  ad  vertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with-  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  bill  designed  to  reduce  income  taxes  in  New 
York  State  by  25  per  cent  has  passed  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  been  signed  by  Governor  Smith,  and  thus 
1  ecoines  a  law.  State  income  taxpayers  will  de¬ 
duct  one-fourth  of  the  total  of  their  tax  bill — figured 
under  the  last  year’s  schedules.  This  deduction  is 
welcomed  by  all  who  have  an  income  large  enough 
to  demand  a  tax,  but  it  does  not  give  much  relief 
to  farmers.  Many  of  them  during  the  past  year 
have  had  little  if  any  net  income,  and  of  course 
this  deduction  does  not  benefit  them.  While  the 
State  is  reducing  its  income  from  this  tax,  expenses 
local,  county  and  State — are  piling  up.  Assessors, 
supervisors,  judges,  officials  of  all  sorts  are  demand¬ 
ing  increased  pay  or  getting  ready  to  do  so.  The 
end  of  all  this  has  got  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
There  must  he  an  adjustment  of  taxation,  but  a 
reduction  in  public  expenses  is  more  necessary.  And 
we  must  all  begin  at  home  instead  of  reaching  out 
to  curtail  in  other  places  while  we  keep  up  our  own 
pet  expenses. 

jjs 

SPRING  wheat  in  New  York  State?  The  Ques¬ 
tion  comes  chiefly  from  poultrymen — many  of 
whom  have  been  frightened  by  the  low  figure  on 
eggs  into  hunting  for  lower  priced  grain.  Most  va¬ 
rieties  of  Spring  wheat  are  poorly  adapted  to  this 
section.  The  wheat  will  usually  grow  and  make  a 
fair  yield,  but  will  probably  cost  more  per  bushel  (if 
you  count  in  labor)  than  what  you  would  pay  for 
Western  wheat.  We  think  beardless  barley  would 
be  more  profitable  than  Spring  wheat.  It  will  give 
a  heavier  yield,  and  the  feeding  value  is  about 
equal.  Poultry  will  usually  eat  barley  well.  Some 
hen  men  seem  to  think  that  their  birds  cannot  live 
and  thrive  without  wheat.  There  were  some  who 
felt  much  the  same  about  white  bread  before  the 
war.  They  found  themselves  in  better  health  when 
forced  to  live  on  “war  bread,”  and  would  be  far 
better  off  today  if  they  had  kept  up  their  war  diet. 

* 

WHEN  our  public  roads  were  first  laid  out 
through  the  woods  and  across  the  fields  they 
were  used  almost  entirely  by  foot  passengers.  W  hat 
would  old-timers  have  thought  could  they  have 
known  that  in  this  year  1924  there  would  come  a  de¬ 
mand  that  foot  passengers  take  out  a  license  and 
show  a  light  when  walking  the  roads  at  night!  Yet 
that  is  the  latest  insistence.  It  comes  from  car 
drivers  who  have  barely  escaped  accident  or  death. 
They  say  that  pedestrians  will  walk  directly  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  on  dark  nights  with  no  warning 
lantern  or  other  light.  Sometimes  the  lights  on  a 
car  are  dimmed  and,  almost  without  warning,  one 
of  these  walkers  looms  up  directly  in  front.  Many  a 
car  has  been  ditched  in  the  efforts  of  the  dri\  ei  to 
dodge  out  of  the  way.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
this  situation,  has  come  to  be  serious.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  human  rights,  the  poorest  man  who  walks 
barefooted  in  the  dust  has  as  much  right  to  the 
highway  as  the  driver  of  a  $10,000  car,  but  aftei 
dark,  at  night,  seems  like  a  very  poor  time  to  assert 
that  right.  As  a  matter  of  plain  common  sense  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  pedestrian  should  keep  at  the 
side  of  the  road.  The  walking  is  usually  better 
there  anyway. 

❖ 

If  a  son  17  years  of  age  leaves  his  home,  what  steps 
must  the  father  take  in  order  that  he  shall  not  be  liable 
to  any  expenses  or  bills  contracted  by  t  he  son .  This 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  W  ouid  it  make  any 
difference  in  the  case  if  lie  was  living  with  his  mother, 
whom  the  father  has  divorced?  F.  G. 

WE  regret  to  say  that  many  question  like  the 
above  are  coming  in.  They  betoken  family 
troubles  and  sorrow  which  seem  to  have  grown  in 
volume  during  recent  years.  Family  discipline  is 
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breaking  down.  Much  of  it  has  been  dissolved  in  tend  these  camps.  Most  of  them  are  greatly  pleased 
the  gas  of  automobiles  and  more  of  it  comes  off  the  with  what  their  boys  receive,  saying  that  the  discip- 
seenes  of  moving  picture  shows.  Unfortunately  line  is  excellent.  We  will  print  some  of  their  letters 
there  are  no  more  of  the  old-fashioned  chores  to  keep  later.  As  is  usual  in  such  discussions,  there  are 
children  busy.  Satan  puts  on  spectacles  with  strong  some  who  go  up  in  the  air  over  such  things  and  ac- 
magnifiers  and  goes  out  hunting  for  idle  hands,  cuse  the  writer  who  on  page  431  asked  about  these 
Under  the  law  a  father  is  liable  for  necessities  fur-  camps  of  trying  to  spread  “alien  propaganda.”  We 
nished  to  his  son  who  is  under  age.  He  may  not  he  think  this  man  was  honest  in  asking  a  fair  question, 
held  for  luxuries  or  things  which  are  not  essential,  We  may  not  all  agree  as  to  what  is  best  for  our 


but  he  is  expected  to  provide  necessities.  What  a 
“necessity”  is  is  for  the  court  to  decide.  Not  long 
ago  the  mother  of  a  boy  here  in  New  York  told  the 
court  that  an  allowance  of  $12,000  a  year  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  her  son  !  We  would  not  give 
12  cents  for  such  a  boy. 

MANY  gardeners  or  small  farmers  near  New  York 
find  themselves  in  a  hard  position  through  in¬ 
creasing  taxes.  Up  to  this  time  their  small  hold¬ 
ings  have  been  assessed  as  farm  or  garden  land. 
Now  the  assessors  reaching  out  for  more  money,  are 
classifying  this  land  as  city  or  village  and  multiply¬ 
ing  the  assessment  by  four  or  five.  Of  course  the 
income  from  this  garden  land  cannot  rise  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  assessment,  and  the  owners  are  being 
taxed  away  from  their  homes.  The  land  is  being 
taxed  away  from  them  for,  while  it  may  have  an  in¬ 
creased  speculative  value,  these  men  prefer  to  re- 
tain  it  for  productive  purposes.  They  cannot  afford 
to  do  that  and  pay  the  extravagant  taxes  now  de¬ 
manded.  and  so  they  must  give  up  gardening  or 
fruit  growing  and  “retire”  as  land  speculators,  or 
move  away  and  hunt  for  cheaper  land.  All  over 
the  East,  near  the  large  cities,  this  process  is 
going  on. 

* 

ON  page  378  we  mentioned  Governor  Smith's  plan 
to  kill  the  agricultural  school  at  Delhi  and 
erect  new  buildings  at  Brockport.  The  people  of 
Delaware  and  nearby  counties  have  another  story 
to  tell,  and  they  are  up  in  arms  against  the  plan. 
They  make  out  a  good  case.  The  school  was  estab¬ 
lished  originally  to  teach  improved  dairying,  and 
was  located  right  in  the  heart  of  a  great  dairy  sec¬ 
tion.  The  plant  and  equipment  were  designed  for 
the  special  work  of  teaching  dairying,  and  must  be 
changed  at  considerable  cost  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  any  other  public  institution.  The  school  has 
done  thorough  and  practical  work,  and  is  needed  in 
the  section.  A  school  to  teach  fruit  growing  in 
particular  at  Brockport  would  be  well,  but  keep  the 
school  at  Delhi — so  say  the  people  of  Delaware 
County. 

A  million  books  in  the  Congressional  Library,  just 
across  the  street,  but  we  sit  here  in  our  loom  reading 
The  II.  N.-Y.  e.  f.  d. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

HIS  is  from  a  farmer  who,  with  his  wife,  spends 
his  Winters  in  the  National  capital.  They  raise 
fruit  and  garden  crops,  and  have  arranged  a  system 
which  enables  them  to  cut  out  live  stock  and  Winter 
work.  When  the  crops  are  sold  in  the  Fall  they  are 
free  to  leave  home  and  spend  the  Winter  as  they 
please.  They  prefer  Washington  where  they  can 
study  National  legislation  and  get  close  to  the  heart 
of  government.  And  right  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  library  they  prefer  to  read  The  R.  N.-Y. — be¬ 
cause  it  reminds  them  of  home.  Now  are  these  peo¬ 
ple  wise  in  passing  their  later  years  in  this  way 
rather  than  in  working  to  increase  production? 

* 

LAST  year  we  spoke  of  the  seedless  Fameuse 
apple  which  was  found  in  a  Canadian  orchard. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  Fameuse  without  any  seeds 
whatever.  Several  readers  have  asked  where  it  can 
be  obtained.  As  we  understand  it,  these  apples  were 
found  while  picking  the  fruit  in  a  medium-sized 
orchard  after  most  of  the  fruit  had  been  taken  off. 
The  tree  could  not  be  exactly  identified  at  the  time. 
It  was  planned  to  go  through  the  orchard  last  year 
and  sample  the  fruit  on  every  tree,  but  unfortunate' y 
the  orchard  did  not  produce  any  fruit  at  all.  Thus 
the  owner  is  still  in  the  dark  regarding  the  exact 
origin  of  this  seedless  Fameuse.  There  is  such  a 
tree,  or  perhaps  the  limb  of  a  tree  somewhere  in 
that  orchard,  but  it  is  surely  a  case  of  “by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  They  will  find  the  tree 
yet.  but  do  not  be  fooled  into  buying  alleged  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  “strain.” 

* 

WE  seem  to  have  stirred  up  something  of  a 
hornet’s  nest  in  the  recent  remarks  about 
boys  and  “training  camps.”  The  letter  on  the  next 
page  states  the  official  opinion,  and  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  several  letters  from  parents  whose  boys  at- 


boys,  but  why  try  to  impugn  the  motives  of  those 
who  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  you?  Personally 
we  have  never  been  very  strong  for  these  “camps”  of 
any  sort  for  impressionable  and  high-strung  hoys. 
We  think  they  are  better  off  at  home — but  that,  we 
grant,  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  we  find  no  great 
fault  with  those  who  do  not  agree  with  us. 

* 

ON  page  270  we  stated  that  the  oil  scandals  in 
Washington  have  touched  men  in  both  the  great 
political  parties.  This  has  stirred  up  one  of  our 
readers  who  writes  quite  an  elaborate  argument  to 
prove  that  no  Democrat  has  yet  been  found  guilty 
of  any  wrong-doing.  It  may  be  as  this  man  says 
that  all  Democratic  politicians  are  angels,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  using  either  oil  or  water  to  enrich  them¬ 
selves,  but  our  experience  has  been  that  neither 
political  party  has  any  monopoly  of  virtue.  Thus 
far  we  have  merely  given  the  news  about  this  oil 
matter.  No  one  has  yet  been  tried  and  convicted  by 
any  formal  or  legal  court.  We  are  all  morally  sure 
that  there  has  been  trickery  or  dishonesty  and  no 
doubt  much  of  the  newspaper  talk  is  a  form  of  po¬ 
litical  propaganda.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  judge 
men  in  advance.  We  are  fully  satisfied  from  what 
has  already  been  developed  that  both  the  old  politi¬ 
cal  parties  are  organically  rotten  and  incapable  as 
they  stand  of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  common 
people.  There  are  individuals  who,  we  hope,  are 
large  and  strong  enough  to  stand  up  above  the  pres¬ 
ent  mess  and  lead  the  people  out.  As  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  “machines”  of  the  old  parties  neither  of  them 
can  command  moral  respect  or  offer  fearless  and 
hopeful  leadership.  One  sinister  fact  in  all  this 
trouble  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  great  lawyer 
to  handle  the  government’s  case  who  has  not  been 
tainted  by  oil  or  something  with  a  yet  more  evil 
smell. 

* 

HE  House  of  Representatives  has  practically 
accepted  the  offer  made  by  Henry  Ford  for  the 
property  and  privilege  located  at  Muscle  Shoals. 
The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate.  It  will  meet  con¬ 
siderable  opposition  there,  but  in  the  end  we  think 
it  will  pass.  Most  Americans  are  now  familiar  with 
this  famous  case.  At*  a  point  on  the  Tennessee  River 
the  hills  come  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
possible  the  development  of  tremendous  water 
power.  During  or  just  before  the  Great  War  the 
Government  started  expensive  works  at  this  point, 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  water  power 
for  extracting  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  using  it 
for  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  for,  as  we  know, 
the  power  of  most  explosives  comes  from  the  energy 
with  which  nitrogen  rushes  out  of  combination  with 
other  substances.  The  end  of  the  war  found  the 
Government  with  this  unfinished  plant  on  its  hands. 
Briefly  stated,  Henry  Ford  offers  to  pay  a  small  part 
of  the  cost  of  this  plant  for  the  privilege  of  con¬ 
trolling  its  output  for  100  years.  He  makes  certain 
guarantees  to  produce  nitrogen  for  fertilizer  and  to 
supply  power  at  reasonable  cost.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  other  person  or  corporation  could  have 
obtained  this  concession  from  the  Government  at 
this  time.  We  think  the  American  people  will,  in 
the  future,  regret  this  action  in  turning  this  immense 
privilege  over  to  private  control,  but  in  some  way 
Henry  Ford  has  so  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  and  obtained  such  psychological 
influence  over  their  minds  that  they  seem  willing  to 
trust  him  with  any  industrial  development.  If  this 
great  water  power  is  fully  developed  there  will  be 
a  readjustment  of  manufacturing  enterprise  in  this 
country,  for  manufacturing  follows  power,  and 
there  will  be  a  vast  industrial  city  built  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tennessee  River. 


Brevities 

This  to  at  least  a  dozen  questions— do  not  mix  wood 
ashes  and  stable  manure  and  then  use  on  potatoes. 

In  our  experience  80  per  cent  of  the  soils  left  in 
weeds  or  wild  grass  for  a  few  years  and  then  plowed 
are  sour. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  “buttermilk”  at  city 
counters,  but  most  of  it  never  saw  a  churn.  It  is  skim- 
milk  tinctured  with  a  bacteria. 

Has  anyone  tried  seeding  onions  in  hills  instead  of 
drills — cultivating  like  other  hilled  crops?  Some  of  our 
folks  think  it  might  save  hand  work. 


u  The  Real  School  Problem” 

The  greatest  educational  question  before  the  people 
.  ?tate  now  is  n°t  the  “rural  school  problem  ” 
Aside  from  the  celebrated  “Committee  of  Twenty-one  ” 
the  rural  schools  are  not  raising  their  voices  in  com¬ 
plaint.  But  eight  or  more  of  our  large  cities,  repre¬ 
senting  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
<ue  complaining  loudly  of  overcrowded  school  rooms, 
lack  of  finances,  excessive  expenditures,  lack  of  effi¬ 
cient  administration,  and  face  conditions  where  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  pupils  cannot  be  provided  with 
sittings. 

The  rea!  question,  then,  is  the  “city  school  problem.” 
W  hy  do  not  our  educational  highbrows  turn  their  at¬ 
tention  to  this  problem?  The  “little  red  sehoolhouse”— 
the  one-room  school — has  turned  out  some  of  the  best 
men  in  State  and  nation.  It  will  continue  to  do  so,  if 
let  alone.  Charles  r.  skinner. 

'T'H.E  hearing,  at  Albany  on  the  school  bill  on 
1  March  19  will  probably  settle  the  matter  for 
this  year.  Of  course  this  is  written  before  that 
date.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Skinner  that  the  city 
school  problem  is  very  much  more  serious  than  what 
we  face  in  the  rural  districts.  If  the  farmers  were 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  21  or  42  to  investigate 
the  city  school  problem  and  report  with  a  bill  de¬ 
signed  to  upset  all  city  methods  there  would  be  a 
gieat  protest.  It  would  be  called  an  attempt  to 
usurp  “home  rule,”  and  justly  so.  Yet  this  Winter 
we  have  had  the  astounding  spectacle  of  these  very 
city  home  rule  advocates  attempting  to  crowd  an 
offensive  measure  upon  country  people.  We  think 
(he  most  hopeful  indication  just  now  is  the  forma- 
lion  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 

1  hat  is  an  organization  of  the  farmers,  by  the'  farm¬ 
ers  and  for  the  farmers.  It  will  take  hold  of  the 
pioblem  practically  and  sensibly,  and  develop  a 
spirit  of  confidence  in  the  rural  school  without  which 
any  legislation  would  fail.  . 
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gest  questions  coming  up  to  dairymen  as  a  result  of 
efforts  to  readjust  conditions.  It  will  depend  largely 
on  the  condition  of  the  sod.  If  there  is  a  good  stand 
of  grass,  with  roots  in  good  shape,  top-dressing  with 
chemicals  will  keep  the  meadow  going  profitably  for 
several  years.  If  the  grass  is  about  run  out  and  the 
land  has  turned  sour,  the  chief  crop  will  be  weeds, 
and  it  would  not  pay  to  use  expensive  chemicals  on 
such  a  meadow.  A  combination  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  will  make 
grass  grow  on  any  field  if  the  grass  is  there  and  the 
roots  are  in  fair  shape.  It  is,  therefore,  largely  a 
question  of  the  meadow.  Thousands  of  farmers  all 
over  the  East  are  raising  hay  successfully  by  using 
chemicals  alone.  Many  of  them  are  selling  this  hay 
year  after  year,  but  by  using  enough  of  the  chemicals 
they  keep  up  both  the  yield  of  grass  and  the  soil. 
The  idea,  however,  of  using  expensive  fertilizer  on 
poor  sod,  full  of  weeds,  would  be  worse  than  trying 
to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 


Farmers  and  Chicken  Thieves 

The  following  is  an  experience  which  I  have  just  had, 
which  might  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  and  I  think 
proves  that  the  State  police  are  a  valuable  protection  to 
the  people  who  live  in  the  rural  districts.  About  3  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  March  5  State  Troopers  Yates  and 
A  ell is,  from  the  Troy  Barracks,  patrolling  over  the 
highways,  noticed  a  car  near  my  home  with  the  engine 
running,  and  no  one  in  the  car.  They  promptly  investi¬ 
gated,  and  saw  two  men  jump  in  the  car  with  two  bags 
of  plunder  and  drive  away  immediately  under  high 
speed.  The  State  troopers  shot  at  them,  but  the  thieves 
(lid  not  stop.  The  motorcycle  which  the  troopers  were 
riding  was  partly  disabled  because  of  running  through 
water  in  a  depression  in  the  highway,  and  the  troopers 
gave  chase  for  11  miles  before  they  were  able  to  over- 
take  the  car,  and  they  found  therein  43  Rhode  Island 
Red  hens  and  two  roosters,  which  had  been  taken  from 
my  henhouse. 

The  thieves  were  committed  to  the  Hudson  jail  on  a 
charge  of  second  degree  grand  larceny,  to  await  action 
before  the  grand  jury.  Certainly  this  is  the  kind  of 
work  the  farmers  of  the  State  will  appreciate,  and  I 
hope  our  county  authorities  will  be  as  prompt  in  apply¬ 
ing  punishment  as  the  State  police  were  in  catching 
the  thieves.  d.  b.  van  buren. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Fruit  Farmer’s  Figures 

Today  it  took  the  proceeds  of  three  barrels  of  York 
Imperial  apples — A  grade,  2%-in.  minimum  size,  double- 
faced  and  ring-tailed— to  pay  for  four  veal  chops  for 
noon  luncheon.  And  I  owe  rhe  butcher  2c  at  that ! 

This  is  the  how :  I  consigned  398  barrels,  and  my 
net  returns  were  25c  per  barrel.  This  does  not  include 
nij  overhead,  pruning,  fruit  removal,  five  times  spray¬ 
ing,  working  the  orchards  weekly  for  10  weeks,  tliin- 
ning.  picking,  drawing,  salary  for  myself,  interest,  etc. 
Other  varieties  have  returned  from  $1  to  $1.40.  As 
near  as  I  can  figure,  it  costs  me  better  than  $2  a  barrel 
to  grow  tree-run  apples.  Ciders  sold  for  05c  per  100 
this  Fall. 

Here’s  another  :  My  farm  consists  of  132  acres,  126 
tillable  45  acres  bearing  fruit.  My  school  tax  was  $4 
per  week;  town  tax.  $3.25.  A  friend  of  mine,  four 
miles  distant,  with  220  acres  of  apples  alone,  and  many 
acres  of  other  kinds  of  fruits,  pays  less  school  tax  than 
I  do.  I  am  contributing  to  a  consolidated  school,  where 
domestic  science,  agriculture  and  other  branches  are  be- 
mg  taught.  The  agricultural  school  has  seven  scholars. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  in  succession  where  proceeds 
ef  this  farm  have  sold  for  less  than  the  average  cost  of 
production.  Two  and  three  years  ago  I  refused  offers  of 
$35,000  cash  for  the  place.  Have  been  compelled  to 
mortgage  to  carry  on  operations.  How  long  can  I  last? 

However,  I’m  inclosing  a  dollar  bill  for  my  renewal 
to  the  one  good  paper  in  its  field.  t.  b 
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have  been  able  to  go  beyond  the  ordinary  eighth  grade 
work  and  add  the  first  two  years  of  high  school  work, 
thus  putting  off  for  two  years  the  necessity  of  sending 
those  boys  and  girls  to  the  town  schools  to  get  the 
high  school  work. 

Now,  Mr.  Hope  Farm  Man,  please  don’t  fight 
school  consolidation.  Call  it  some  other  name  if  you 
want  to,  but  do  all  you  can  to  further  co-operation 
among  the  country  district  schools.  Your  friends 
would  not  like  to  class  you  with  the  editor  of  another 
paper  who  fought  free  delivery  of  mail  because  he 
said  it  would  result  in  the  closing  of  a  large  number 
ot  little  country  postoffices.  This  same  editor  a  few 
years  later  recommended  the  passing  of  laws  in  all  the 
States  to  keep  automobiles  off  the  roads  because  they 
were  frightening  the  horses.  We  all  smile  at  such 
ideas  now,  just  as  those  who  are  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  the  consolidated  schools  smile  at  the  funny  argu¬ 
ments  of  some  of  the  folks  down  East  who  attempt  to 
show  what  they  imagine  would  be  the  dire  results  of 
consolidation.  j#  dhew. 

TD  AT--Y.  Just  wait  and  see  whether  we  favor 
iA.  school  improvement  or  not.  The  proposed 
Downing  bill  does  not  present  the  only  way.  There 
are  others,  and  they  will  be  presented  in  good  time. 
Mr.  Drew  should  not  join  the  ranks  of  those  who 
can  see  only  one  way  of  doing  things.  Again,  the 
conn ti y  agricultural  schools  are  not  at  all  like  the 
town  high  schools,  which  we  have  pictured,  nor  is 
Minnesota  like  New  York  either  in  topography  or 
type  of  people.  We  still  believe  that  the  district 
school  can  be  made  the  better  place  for  educating 
country  children.  The  improvement  must  be  worked 
out  by  the  people  themselves. 


“Your  Boy  and  a  Training  Camp” 


Should  Boys  Be  Sent  To  College? 


Will  you  let  me  know  what  to  do  to  help  stop  this 
chicken  stealing?  They  steal  chickens  right  along.  We 
live  on  the  Nassau  and  Pittsfield  State  road,  and  they 
come  in  our  chicken-house  and  take  our  chickens  and 
go  on,  and  everyone  says,  “What  can  we  do?”  I  say 
we  must  do  something.  I  am  a  woman,  and  a  small 
one  at  that.  I  sow,  I  mow  and  I  reap.  A  lazy,  good- 
for-nothing  comes  and  takes  our  chickens.  Must  I  go 
on  and  raise  more  for  them,  without  protection?  They 
protect  automobiles  from  thieves.  Could  chickens  be 
protected?  Why  must  we  pay  taxes?  We  called  the 
troopers;  they  said,  “Shoot  to  kill.”  Why  do  we  have 
a  sheriff,  a  Governor?  I  asked  the  sheriff  at  Nassau 
what  can  be  done.  He  said :  “I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this,”  and  hung  up  the  receiver.  Would  you  advise  me 
to  ask  the  Governor?  They  can  do  something  if  they 
try.  I  know  we  are  doing  all  we  can.  We  must  do 
something  to  protect  our  poultry.  anna  tkemont, 
Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

RN.-Y. — Here  we  have  another  story.  In  the 
•  case  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  the  troopers  happened 
to  catch  the  rascals  right  in  the  act.  Of  course  they 
cannot  be  on  hand  all  the  time,  and  neither  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  nor  the  sheriff  can  provide  a  guard  for  every 
home.  By  using  swift  cars  these  thieves  can  watch 
their  chance,  make  a  strike  while  the  house  is  un¬ 
protected,  and  get  away  with  the  plunder,  and  before 
the  officers  could  do  anything  the  birds  would  be  go¬ 
ing  the  usual  way  of  fried  chicken  or  chicken  pie. 
The  best  thing  we  can  suggest  is  to  organize  the  local 
farmers  into  a  protective  association,  pledged  to  take 
turns  watching  for  these  thieves  and  prepared  to 
turn  out  at  any  warning.  Also  get  some  big  and  sav¬ 
age  dog  and  turn  him  loose  in  the  chicken  yard  at 
night.  The  sheriff  might  help  if  he  wanted  to ! 


Using  Chemicals  for  Grass 

WE  find  some  elderly  farmers  who  are  selling 
their  cows  and  preparing  to  do  as  little  hard 
work  as  possible.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  meadow 
land  seeded  down,  and  think  they  can  handle  and  sell 
the  hay  to  better  advantage  than  feeding  it  out  on 
the  farm.  They  want  to  know  if  they  can  keep  up 
the  yield  by  using  chemicals.  This  is  one  of  the  big- 


The  Hope  Farm  man  says  he  expects  to  be  jumped 
on  by  the  educators  for  what  he  says  on  page  226 
about  college  education.  I  want  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  he  is  right ;  “dead  right”  as  the  boys  say, 
when  he  says  that  a  great  many  boys  ought  never  to 
be  sent  to  college.  Before  going  further  let  me  ex¬ 
plain  why  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  claim  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  I  spent  the 
first  30  years  of  my  life  on  the  farm.  I  have  attended 
district  school,  village  school,  city  school  and  normal 
school.  I  finished  the  normal  course  and  taught  dis¬ 
trict  school  the  kind  with  the  square  box  stove  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  where  the  teacher  was  his  own 
janitor;  afterward  taught  and  was  principal  of  schools 
m  a  town.  Went  to  college  nearly  two  years,  when 

w  mV1  me  back  t0  th*  fai',n-  1  been  for  .he 

d  W“h  “  St”'e 

I  am  about  ready  to  say  that  a  boy  ought  never  to 
be  sent  to  college.  When  a  boy  becomes  old  enough  to 
know  what  he  wants,  I  mean  when  he  reaches  the  point 
where  he  realizes  that  perhaps  his  parents  do  know 
something  after  all,  and  when  he  spends  less  than  half 
his  time  m  trying  to  make  his  hair  lie  back  just  ex¬ 
act  y  like  the  other  boys’  hair,  if  he  shows  evidence  of 
really  wanting  to  learn,  and  a  willingness  to  work  for 
what  he  wants,  then  it  is  all  right  to  give  him  encour¬ 
agement  and  help.  But  sending  an  average  high  school 
graduate  to  the  average  college  where  he  learns  that 
the  average  college  student  is  a  roughneck  whose  high- 

ibnnt^  -tl01V iS  +  •  “®akS  the  team-”  an‘l  whose  last 

thought  is  about  his  studies,  is  a  -doubtful  experiment 
to  say  the  least. 

4  lie  Hope  1- arm  man  says  we  must  improve  the 
country  schools.  He  says  he  has  known  of  numberless 
tragedies  where  country  boys  and  girls  have  been 
stolen  away  from  their  parents  by  town  high  schools 
and  colleges.  Right  here  is  where  the  right  kind  of 
consolidation  of  schools .  comes  in.  The  Hope  Farm 
man  and  many  others  who  have  expressed  their  views 
in  I  he  B.  N.-Y.  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  the  con¬ 
solidated  school  is  always  in  town.  Let  them  come 
out  to  Minnesota  and  we  can  show  them  the  right 
kind  ot  schools.  We  have  them  here,  and  they  grow 
right  out  in  the  open  country.  They  are  simply  another 
form  ot  co-operation  which  works  to  the  good  of  all 
concerned.  Instead  of  trying  to  churn  the  cream  in 
every  farmhouse,  and  thus  turning  out  as  many  kinds 
ot  butter  as  there  were  farmers,  and  trading  it  at  the 
crossroads  store  for  anything  the  storekeeper  was  will¬ 
ing  to  give,  the  dairymen  of  Minnesota  something  over 
o()  years  ago  began  the  co-operative  creamery  experi¬ 
ment,  with  the  result  that  Minnesota  creamery  butter 
tops  the  market.  In. the  same  way,  many  small  country 
districts,  instead  of  trying  to  support  several  small 
schools,  have  combined  their  efforts  and  built  a  good 
building  where  all  the  boys  and  girls  can  be  gathered 
together  where  they  can  be  taught  by  good  teachers 
and  where  the  course  of  study  can  be  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  children.  Some  of  these  schools 


My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  page  431,  headed.  “Your  Boy  and  a  Training 
bather.”  In  that  letter  the  question  is 
asked.  Is  there  any  good  to  be  expected  from  a  month’s 
stay  at  one  ot  these  camps?” 

Fhe  writer  of  the  letter  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
citizens  military  training  camps  held  each  Summer  un- 
c  or  the  direction  of  the  War  Department  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  law  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1920  As  Civilian  Aide  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  the  State  of  New  York,  the  duties  of  my 
position  having  to  do  specifically  with  the  voluntary 
military  training  of  citizens,  the  question  put  by  “Fath¬ 
er  may  perhaps  well  be  answered  by  me,  and  I  trust 
that  you  will  publish  this  letter  for  the  better  informa¬ 
tion  ot  the  great  parliament  of  your  readers 

Allow  me  first  to  quote  from  an  article 'written  by 
Gen.  John  L.  Hines,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
stating  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  War  Department  in 
the  conduct  of  these  camps:  “These  camps  are  called 
military  training  camps,  but  the  military  results  are  not 

TrnR  n°l‘  pa''VCU?iU'ly  s*ought  b-v  the  government, 

t  is  the  peimanent  lasting  effect  on  the  young  citizens 

of  our  country  winch  is  the  primary  reason  for  these 
camps.  Instruction  in  citizenship  is  a  particular  aim  in 
the  citizens  military  training  camps.  Military  training 
is  used  as  a  basis  of  camps  because  it  gives  to  a  young 
man,  discipline  punctuality,  neatness,  health,  knowledge 
of  sanitation,  physical  expertness,  life  in  the  open  life 
among  others  in  a  group,  and  self-control.  Military  de- 

ifflkleCh-mq,U?  a!Y  ai'^.s  ma*v  change,  but  the  habits  of 
lift  acquired  in  the  military  camp  live  on,  and  the  man 

^eqUil Hy  ready  as_  a  soldier  or  to  serve  his  country 
otherwise  because  of  these  military  qualities,  though  the 

afi  chaVged!”8  miIitary  forces  "Ia-V  appear  to  have 

Secondly,  it  will  enlighten  your  readers  to  know  that 
there  has  recently  been  organized  for  this  Corps  Area— 
which  is  composed  of  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Delaware— a  Civilian  Advisory  Committee  as 
follows:  Brig. -Gen.  Guy  E.  Tripp,  chairman  Westing 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  Mo  si  till 
Pair.,*  J.  Hayes,  Archbishop  olK  ffl  j'S  It"' 

’  banning,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  New  York  -  Dr  Suin' 
uel  Schulman,  rabbi.  Temple  Beth-el ;  Hon.  Murray  Hidl 
bert,  president  Board  of  Aldermen,  City  of  New  York  • 

PH ncetoif WUn iverl 


Delaware  &  Hudson  Company;  Newcomb  Car  Ron” 4  the 
Mom  Western  Union  T&Japh cSanyT'^T 
I  ieison,  president  Merchants’  Association  of  New  York  : 
M  ss  Maude  Wetmore,  chairman  Women’s  Department’ 
National  Civic  Federation  -  Airs  lot...  it 
dent  New  York  Federation’ of  Women’s  c'lubs.  *’  Pt’eS1' 
It  will  be  noted  that  a  large  number  of  the  prominent 
civic  and  religious  groups  are  represented  on  this  cm,  - 
mittee  in  the  persons  of  their  respective  leaders  Each 
of  these  groups  has  gone- on  record  as  being  in  favor  of 
the  Citizens  Military  Training  Camps  befaifse  of  tlm 
marked  improvement  observed  physically,  mentally-, ml 
in  a  broad  sense  morally  in  the  individual  n 

who  have  had  the  benefit  of  this  traiing.  '  Does  i ,,v 
father  or  mother  imagine  that  Archbishop  Ilayes  Bish¬ 
op  Manning  or  Dr.  Schulman,  the  rem-esenint;,^’  7  AT 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  would  advocate  these  camps 
were  the  moral  influence  other  than  good?  Or  that  the 
Civic  Federation  represented  bv  Miss  Wet  m  ,  :?e 
Federation  of  Women’s  Club"  in  the  pereon  of  Mr/ 
Booth,  representing  the  mothers  of  the  young  men' 
would  go  on  record  as  supporting  the  traini 
movement  if  they  did  not  know  from  observation  and 
investigation  the  splendid  results  looking  to  a  L  ter 

three^yeaTs?'  haVC  bp“n  °btained  daW  the  wS 

llyjooo bavjng  been  “yself  an  instructor  at  Platts 
buig  in  1  J2w  and  as  having  inspected  all  tin*  r»*i m rw  i  1  i 
in  tliivi  Corntj  Arpn  iooq  t  *  .  <U1  me  camps  held 
in  uns  Ceorps  Aieu  m  1923,  I  am  in  a  position  to  testi¬ 
fy.  that  no  greater  misconception  of  the  “net  result  of 
this  training  on  the  average  boy”  could  be  imagined 
than  that  which  “Father”  apparently  has.  Of  the  “ha  d 
boiled  there  is  nothing;  of  bayonet  training  none  The 
mental  picture  drawn  is  a  relic  of  the  war  days  when 
men  were  intensively  trained  to  kill  or  else  be  killed 
The  citizens;  military  training  camps  are  primarily  cit¬ 
izenship  training  camps,  with  all  that  citizen  shin  in, 
Plies  in  relation  to  the  State.  They  are  held  secondariTv 
for  he  purpose  of  training  the  young  men  of  the  country 
n  the  use  ot  ann.s  to  defend  their  country,  and  in  this 
respect  they  are  the  surest  guarantee  against  war 

Civilian  Aide  for  State  of  New  York. 


PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

Standard"  kitchen  sinks  “yardstick  high’’  provide 
comfort  and  prevent  backstrain.  How  high  is  yours? 

Standard  <$amtai®  TUfe.  Co. ,  Pittsburgh 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Lord  God  Planted  a  Garden 

The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden 

In  the  first  white  days  of  the  world. 
And  he  set  there  an  angel  warden 
In  a  garment  of  light  enfurled. 

So  near  to  the  peace  of  Heaven, 

That  the  hawk  might  nest  with  the 
wren, 

For  there  in  the  cool  of  the  even’ng 
God  walked  with  the  first  of  men. 

The  kiss  of  the  sun  for  pardon. 

The  song  of  the  birds  for  mirth — 

One  is  nearer  God’s  heart  in  a  garden 
Than  anywhere  else  on  earth. 

— Dorothy  Frances  Gurney. 


We  are  asked  to  repeat  formula  for  a 
crack  filler  given  two  years  ago.  It  is  as 
follows:  Take  1  lb.  of  flour  and  rub 
smooth  in  a  little  cold  water.  Add  three 
quarts  of  boiling  water  and  set  on  the 
stove.  Stir  in  one  tablespoon  powdered 
alum  with  bits  of  torn  newspapers.  Cook 
until  the  mixture  is  smooth  and  thick  as 
putty. 

A  useful  wood  stain  for  the  kitchen 
floor  is  cheaply  made  from  permanganate 
of  potash.  Mix  %  oz.  in  one  quart  water, 
dissolving  thoroughly.  Have  the  floor 
dean  and  dry;  then  apply  the  stain  quick¬ 
ly  with  a  large  brush.  One  coat  is  usual¬ 
ly  sufficient.  When  first  applied  the  color 
will  not  be  attractive,  but  it  will  soon 
change  to  a  rich  dark  brown  that  will  not 
wash  away.  To  clean  the  floor  after¬ 
wards,  wipe  with  warm  water. 

THE  following  wallpaper  cleaner  will 
be  useful  at  the  housecleaning  season : 
Sift  one  heaping  cup  of  flour  with  one 
tablespoon  of  salt.  Mix  one  tablespoon 
of  kerosene,  two  of  vinegar  and  two  of 
ammonia  with  one-half  cup  warm  water. 
Blend  the  flour  and  salt  and  cook  until 
the  flour  is  thoroughly  scalded  and  the 
moisture  used  up  ;  stir  all  the  time.  Knead 
until  smooth;  roll  into  convenient-sized 
balls  and  rub  the  soiled  paper  with  it  as 
with  a  rubber  eraser. 


fallen  down  and  rolled  out  on  the  hearth, 
and  borh  andirons — we  call  them  dog- 
irons — turned  over.  It’s  very  vexing 
sometimes,  especially  if  the  fire  is  real 
hot,  to  replace.  mbs.  d.  b.  p. 


Gingersnaps  and  Eolivars 

Will  you  give  recipes  for  making  gin¬ 
gersnaps  and  bolivars?  G.  F. 

Gingersnaps. — Two  cups  molasses,  one 
cup  shortening,  %  cup  sour  milk,  one 
tablespoon  ginger,  two  eggs,  1 %  tea¬ 
spoons  soda,  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough. 
Mix  the  molasses  and  shortening  together 
and  heat  till  the  fat  is  melted.  When 
cool  add  the  egg.  beaten,  one  cup  of  flour 
in  which  ginger  and  soda  have  been  sifted, 
and  the  sour  milk.  Then  add  more  flour, 
enough  to  make  a  soft  dough  ;  roll  thin. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Snow,  snow  !  All  the  earth  one  glisten¬ 
ing  expanse  of  white,  with  tiny  sparkles 
of  gold  where  the  sunlight  catches  the 
particles  of  frost.  We  have  been  surely 
blessed  with  our  little  schoolhouse.  Such 
a  glorious  revival  as  we  have  just  had ; 
42  conversions.  Y\  ords  cannot  express 
our  gratitude,  so  if  I  ant  a  bit  partial  to 
the  little  one-teacher  schools  you  may 
know  whv.  Our  teacher  had  shied  off  a 
bit  at  oiir  Sunday  school,  but  well,  she 
•surely  came  out  good  and  strong  on  the 
right  side.  And  can  you  imagine  how 
great  the  influence  a  teacher  wields  over 
her  pupils?  If  you  cannot,  just  get  one 
busy  in  a  revival. 

We  are  for  unionism;  not  enough  of  us 
to  divide,  so  we  are  starting  a  union  mis¬ 
sion  circle  and  we  hope  for  it  great  things. 
Our  library  is  still  growing  and  is  surely 
being  appreciated  by  old  and  young.  e 
want  to  start  up  a  weekly  prayer  meeting 
when  school  closes.  80  manv  of  our  sol¬ 
diers  are  young,  and  unless  they  receive  a 
bit  of  training  we  may  lose  some  ot  them. 

Measles  are  raging  all  around  us,  but 
our  own  immediate  neighborhood  has  es¬ 
caped  so  far.  ,  ,,  , 

AVe  are  on  the  last  lap  of  half  a  hun¬ 
dred,  but  some  way  we  do  not  feel  old  at 
nil.  AA'hen  I  take  time  to  think  about  it 
1  wonder  when  one  does  get  really  old. 

Farmers  are  already  planning  for  the 
future  tobacco  crop,  but  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  rains  but  little  farm  work  has 
been  done.  We  housewives  will  soon  be 
talking  garden  in  earnest.  One  small 
blue  hen  has  decided  she  wants  to  rear  a 
family  of  her  own.  AAV  are  waiting  for 
another  to  be  like  minded  that  we  may 
give  one  a  double  family.  The  turkeys 
have  not  begun  to  locate  any  nest  yet. 
Two  of  them  have  been  on  the  sick  list, 
so  am  a  bit  doubtful  as  to  the  disease- 
resisting  power  of  their  offspring.  _ 

A  letter  from  Paul  tells  me  he  is  liking 
Iowa  better  every  day.  but  that  he  is 
coming  home  some  time.  The  last  account 
Charlie  and  Cecil  were  located  in  Detroit; 
Loo  thinks  ho  will  soon  bo  old  enough  to 
make  his  christening  flight,  but  I  hope 

different.  ,, 

Spang!  There  went  a  teacup  on  the 
hearth,  broken  in  manv  pieces.  Teacups 
are  always  wanting  to  be  broken.  I  should 
like  to  see  all  we've  broken  in  one  pile. 
And  Lee  seldom  breaks  anything;  guess 
one  should  not  laugh,  but  his  face  was  so 
comically  rueful  I  could  not  help  it. 

Do  you  eat  snow  ice  cream?  AVe  made 
a  big' dishful  last  night;  cream,  sugar, 
flavoring  and  snow  beaten  until  very 
stiff  It  is  delicious,  we  think,  and  not 
at  all  expensive.  Well,  now  the  fire  has 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2054 


2U54.  Girls’  one- 
piece  dress  with 
plaits  at  either  side 
of  front;  kimono 
sleeve*  in  either  of 
two  lengths,  and 
slit  pockets.  Sizes 
4,  (5,  8  and  10 

years.  Size  8  years 
requires  2  yards  of 
36-in.  material  with 
14  yard  contrasting 
material  for  collar 
and  cuffs.  20  cents. 


2057 


2057.  One-piece 
slip-011  dress,  with 
vest  front,  long  or 
short  sleeves,  and 
inverted  side  plaits; 
for  ladies  and  mis¬ 
ses.  .  Sizes  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
bust.  Size  38  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards  of 
30  to  40-in.,  with 
1  \t,  yards  of  36-in. 
contrasting  material 
for  trimming.  20 
cents. 
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2036.  Misses’  one- 
piece  dress  with 
side-f  rout  closing 
and  short  kimono 
sleeves,  and  with 
long  gathered 
sleeve  extensions 
Joined  to  narrow 
wrist-band.  Sizes 
16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  years  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards  of 
40-in.  material.  20 
een  ts. 


2049.  Hats  for 
girls,  in  four  dif¬ 
ferent  styles.  Three 
sizes:  small,  4  to  0 
years;  medium,  8  to 
10  years,  and  ia-ge, 
12  to  14  years.  Any 
size  requires  i,i  yard 
of  36  or  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  20  cents. 


Aspirin 


Beware  of  Imitations! 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


sprinkle  with  sugar,  cut  and  bake  in  .a 
quick  oven. 

Bolivars. — One  pint  molasses,  one  cup 
water,  44  cup  sour  cream  or  milk.  %  cup 
lard,  two  teaspoons  soda,  one  teaspoon 
ginger  and  sufficient  flour  to  make  a  3tiff 
dough.  Roll  out  thick,  cut  with  a  scal¬ 
loped  cutter,  wash  with  milk,  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven. 

Another  recipe,  given  by  a  New  York 
City  baker,  calls  for  V\  lb.  sugar.  %  lb. 
lard.  2 Vi  lbs.  flour.  %  pint,  molasses,  *4 
pint  water.  1  oz.  soda,  a  pinch  of  ginger, 
teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  salt.  Sift  dry  in¬ 
gredients  together,  add  lard  and  fluids, 
and  mix.  Roll  about  Vt  in.  thick,  cut 
with  round  cutter,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 


Prune  Conserve  or  Marmalade 

Two  pounds  Oregon  prunes,  5  lbs. 
sugar,  two  oranges,  one  lemon.  1  lb. 
raisins,  one  cup  walnut  meats.  Cut  up 
oranges  and  lemons  and  let  stand  over 
night  with  the  raisins  in  the  sugar.  Soak 
the  prunes  over  night,  drain  and  pit. 
Add  the  prunes  to  the  other  mixture, 
cook  thick  as  marmalade.  Add  nuts  and 
pinch  of  salt  just  before  taking  from  the 
stove.  I  never  put  all  of  the  rind  of  or¬ 
ange  or  lemon  in  marmalade,  as  the 
white  gives  it  a  hitter  taste,  .lust  shave 
off  the  yellow  and  use.  The  Oregon 
prune  is  more  acid  than  the  California. 

M.  C.  P. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  Quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  a  re  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Teh  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  ^atisfactiqpGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  '  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 
Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proven  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaeeticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


RADIO- 

SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

TIMES  SQ.  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO  .nc 
MAILORDER  DEPT. 

1743  BROADWAY  al-56  th  STREET 

NEW  YORK, NY. Jj 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

necessary  to  weave 
rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  an 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  •-« 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Be  sure  to  send  for  freeloom  book.  It 
tells  all  aboutweavins:  and  ourwonner- 
fully  low-priced,  easily-operated  looms. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  488F«ctory  St  .  BOONVILLE.  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ALWAYS  READY! 
IN  THE  FIELD- 
IN  THE  HOUSE 

Wherever  and  whenever  you  need  heat, 
STERNO  is  ready — instantly.  Hot  water  for 
shaving’,  for  cooking  breakfast  before 
lighting  the  kitchen  range;  for  a  hot  lunch 
in  the  fields,  while  motoring,  hunting, 
camping;  for  all  bedroom  and  sickroom 
emergencies,  heating  water,  broths,  baby’s 
milk,  etc.,  at  night. 

Stove  folds  flat,  takes  up  hardly  any  room. 
Weighs  only  8  ounces.  Instant  heat,  no 
smoke,  smell  or  dirt. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  SEND  26c  to  Sterno 
Corp.,  9  East  37th  Street,  New  York  City, 
Dept,  131,  and  we  will  send  Stove,  can  of 
Sterno,  and  handy  extinguisher,  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Sterno 


Canned  Heat 


Father1, 
as  much  as 
anyone  needs 

SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 


Drugs  are  not  needed 
to  spur  on  lagging  energy. 
Scott’s, pleasant  to  take, 
creates  energy,  efficiency. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  23-61 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 

E  LL-AN  S 

25$  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


gllllllllll  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIIIU 

=  POWER  WASHER  I 


—  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  — 

—  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas  ~ 

—  ollne  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  II 

—  othersty  les,  also  special  introductory  offer.  — 

—  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  = 
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Clear  Yonr  Skin 

With 

Cuticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 

Absolutely  Nothing  Better 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

-  333  West  30tli  St.,  New  York 
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The  Settle  Table 

I  am  asked  for  sketch  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  these  useful  tables.  The  one  I 
use  as  a  dining  table  has  a  top  48  by  CO 
in.,  in  its  center  measurements,  but  the 
corners  are  rounded  off. 

Width  of  supporting  bench,  18  in. 

Length  of  bench,  84  in. 

Height,  of  table  from  floor,  28  in.,  be¬ 
fore  casters  are  added. 

Depth  of  box,  10  in. 

Distance  from  bottom  of  box  to  floor, 
before  casters  are  added,  5  in.  Support¬ 
ing  flanges,  48  in.  long,  21/i  in.  wide — all 
outside  measurements. 

All  wood  used  is  %-in.  redwood,  except 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  and  the  flanges  and 


i  < 


Removable  Pins  6  in.  long,  pinholes  %  in. 
in,  diameter.  At  right,  roller  pin 
icith  cap  driven  on 


Why  Pay 

the  Penalty  of 
Lying  Awake? 

MANY  people  spend  hours  at 
night,  restlessly  tossing  from 
side  to  side,  waiting  for  sleep.  All 
because  they  drink  coffee  with  their 
evening  meal. 


pins,  which  are  poplar,  in  the  case  of  the 
supports,  because  of  greater  firmness  and 
strength  ;  in  the  other  case,  for  the  sake 
of  using  a  little  old  material. 

^  a.m  no^  carpenter  enough  to  describe 
technically  the  way  it  is  made;  but  there 
are  no  nails  where  they  show.  The  box 
is  made  with  cleats  inside,  through  which 
the  nails  are  driven  into  the  outside 
boards,  but  not  clear  through.  On  very 
close  inspection  one  can  find  small  nails 
m  the  upper  edge  of  the  crosspieces — I 
think  it  is  called  “toe-nailing” — into  the 
top.  The  top  boards  were  glued  in  a 
press,  but  also  nailed  in  this  way. 

The  pins  were  turned,  I  think,  but  they 
could  be  whittled.  They  are  usually  ail 


If  the  caffeine  in  coffee  irritates 
your  nervous  system  and  keeps  you 
awake  when  you  should  be  asleep, 
recuperating  your  energies,  why  not 
stop  coffee  and  drink  Postum? 

Postum  is  a  pure  cereal  beverage, 
absolutely  free  from  caffeine  or  any¬ 
thing  that  can  disturb  health  and  com¬ 
fort.  Many  prefer  Postum  for  its  de¬ 
lightful  aroma  and  flavor. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  truth, 
change  to  Postum  for  a  month  or  so, 
and  see  how  much  better  you  will 
sleep  and  feel. 

Postum 


four  alike,  but  my  old  cabinet-maker  sug¬ 
gested  making  them  permanent  on  one 
side — the  hinge  side  of  the  box  seat — so 
they  would  not  get  lost.  He  therefore  fit¬ 
ted  a  cap  tightly  on  the  inside  end  of  the 
pin.  The  other  pins,  which  are  removed 
when  the  top  rolls  back,  are  replaced  low 
down  on  the  “arms,”  keeping  the  back  of 
the  bench  from  tipping  forward. 

As  to  finish,  this  table  leads  a  varied 
career — in  plans.  When  I  ordered  it,  I 
expected  to  paint  it  peacock  blue  and 
adorn  it  with  brilliant  parrots — being  un¬ 
der  the  spell  of  some  modern  decorative 
schemes.  When  I  got  it,  the  grain  and 
color  of  this  inexpensive  wood  were  so 
beautiful  that  I  decided  to  shellac  and 
wax  it.  But  “the  cares  of  the  world”  in- 
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terfered,  and  a  partial  coat  of  shellac  is 
all  it  has  had.  Since  there  is  a  lot  of  re¬ 
finishing  to  do  in  the  Spring,  it  too  will 
probably  get  some  attention. 

The  walnut  table  is  not  yet  made,  and 
my  neighbor  has  both  the  measurements 
and  the  lumber.  As  I  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  the  bench  is  to  be  about  the  same 
size,  but  the  top  much  smaller.  It  had 
to  be,  to  fit  the  material.  Besides,  as  a 
living  rom  table,  so  much  knee-room  is 
not  necessary,  and  the  top  will  project 
only  a  few  inches  beyond  the  bench.  ' 

The  dining  table  seats  eight,  and  that 
matter  of  knee-room  was  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  when  planning  the  dimensions.  Such 
tables  sometimes  have  round  tops,  which 
are  very  good  looking,  but  will  not  seat  as 
many  people  comfortably. 

The  casters  used  are  small  plate  cas¬ 
ters,  always  so  much  the  best  for  heavy 
furniture.  As  the  place  to  put  them  is  so 
small,  part  of  the  plate  was  bent  up 
against  the  foot  of  the  bench.  e.  ji.  c. 


for  Health 


“There’s  a  Reason 

« 


Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in 
two  forms:  Instant  Postum 
[in  tins]  prepared  instantly  in 
the  cup  by  the  addition  of 
boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal 
[in  packages]  for  those  who 
prefer  the  flavor  brought  out 
by  boiling  fully  20  minutes. 
The  cost  of  either  form  is 
about  one-half  cent  a  cup. 


Delicious,  pure  sweets  direct  to  you  (rom 
LOFT’S  big  sun-lit  kitchens  in  New  York 
City.  Prices  unbelievably  low.  Highest 
standard  of  quality  backed  by  our  50-year  reputation. 
Send  for  our  free  candy  catalog.  Over  two  hundred  varieties 
of  these  famous  candies  to  suit  your  taste  and  purse. 

FREE  CATALOG  -  LOFT.  400  Broome  St..  Dept.  102.  New  York 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargaiiiH.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4y2  or  5  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  Hat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

»  J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


SILK  SHIRTS 

Direct  from  the  manufacturer  at  wholesale  prices.  Rave 
♦1  to  $4  on  each  garment.  Send  for  free  samples. 

PIONEER  SHIRT  CO.  89-R  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


IODINE 
IONTMENT 

The  marvelous  external  remedy  which 
gives  lasting  relief  from  Goitre,  Swollen 
Glands,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Chilblains, 
Boils,  Skin  Troubles. 

At  your  druggist’s,  or  we  will 
send  you  2  lubes.  C.  0,  D.,  for  $i 
HALOGEN  LABORATORY.  AMITYVILLE,  N.  V. 


Kill  Rats 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dotfs.eats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus.  Ltd.  12J  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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March  22,  192 1 


Dairymen  Attention! 

One-half  century  of  milling  experience,  expert  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  practical  application  have  resulted  in 
the  Sugared  Schumacher  Feeding  Plan.  This  Plan 
maintains  the  health  of  the  herd,  produces  profitable 
production  and  secures  success  in  dairying.Thousands 
fellow  it.  No  man  can  afford  to  depart  from  it.  We 
•are  including  nine  important  points  of  this  Plan: 

1 —  If  possible,  supply  liberal  quantities  of  good 
alfalfa  or  clover  hay. 

2 —  Supply  silage  or  roots.  Succulence  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Silage  or  roots  form  the  sources  for  it 
in  winter.  Grass  and  silage  meet  the  need 
for  succulence  throughout  the  summer.  The 
vitamins  in  silage,  roots,  and  grass  are  es¬ 
pecially  valuable. 

3 —  Always  use  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  as  the 
carbohydrate  portion  of  the  ration.  It  sup¬ 
plies  variety,  palatability,  digestibility  and 
efficiency. 

4 —  Balance  it  with  Boss  Dairy  Ration,  or  bal¬ 
ance  it  with  the  least  expensive  protein  feed. 

5 —  Balance  the  ration  according  to  each  cow’s 
need.  Do  not  try  to  feed  the  same  ration  to 
the  entire  herd. 

6 —  Make  the  ration  bulky,  palatable,  digestible, 
varied  and  profitable. 

7 —  Feed  liberally. 

8 —  Feed  according  to  production.  Weigh  or 
measure  the  feed.  Give  approximately  1  lb. 
of  grain  to  every  3  lbs.  of  high  testing  milk. 

Give  approximately  1  lb.  of  grain  to  every 
3}4  lbs.  of  medium  testing  milk. 

Give  approximately  1  lb.  of  grain  to  every 
4  lbs.  of  low  testing  milk. 

9 —  Remember  that  almost  all  cows  require  at 
least  five  times  as  much  carbohydrate  ma¬ 
terial  as  they  do  protein. 

Carbohydrates  furnish  energy  and  heat,  maintain 
health,  furnish  the  greater  proportion  of  the  solids 
in  milk  and  contribute  largely  to  growth  in  young 
stock. 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  the  distinctive  Carbo¬ 
hydrate  Feed  to  use  as  the  base  for  all  dairy  rations. 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  and 
Boss  Dairy  Ration  will  solve 
your  dairy  problems. 

The  Quaker  O&te  ©mpany 

Dept.  1651 

Address  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Figures  of  a  Dairy  Community 

While  we  farmers  are  making  our 
plans  for  the  coming  year,  and  have  a 
little  time  for  reflection,  I  would  like  to 
give  some  figures  showing  what  our  com¬ 
munity  has  been  through  for  the  past 
two  years.  We  are  a  fair  sample  of  any 
dairying  section  in  the  State,  being  in 
the  heart  of  the  New  York  City  milk  zone 
—Cortland  Co.  My  object  in  compiling 
these  figures  is  to  show  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  of  our  getting  together  under  a 
sane  method  of  marketing  our  product  in 
order  to  save  us  from  rushing  into  the 
European  peasant  system  of  the  old  time. 

I  mention  that  European  peasant  sys¬ 
tem  feelingly,  because  some  of  our  fel¬ 
low  dairymen  are  now  holding  such  posi¬ 
tions  with  wealthy  city  farm  owners,  as 
shovelers  of  snow  and  mowers  of  lawns, 
leaving  well  equipped  farms  that  have 
been  in  their  families  for  several  genera¬ 
tions.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  take  a 
brace  and  find  out  whether  we  are  to 
maintain  our  agriculture  on  a  business 
basis,  or  whether  it  is  to  slip  from  our 
hands  into  the  possession  of  the  wealthy 
city  dweller  as  his  plaything  and  we  to  be 
employed  as  his  servant — tenders  of  his 
game  preserves. 

The  figures  herein  given,  are  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  only  railroad 
taking  farm  produce  from  the  section. 
The  figures  showing  the  farmer’s  costs 
are  obtained  from  the  merchants  who 
sold  to  the  farmers.  The  assessments  are 
correct,  being  taken  from  the  records. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  output  is  milk, 
and  this  is  the  record  for  the  past  two 
years,  ending  Dec.  1,  1923,  there  being 
less  loss  in  milk  production  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  farming. 

Milk  . $1,268,294 

24,453 
1,006 
41,312 
2,880 
35,000 
4,400 
25,000 


F  ARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18— Landis  Ave.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


ROLL 

s  RADIO  ROOFING 


WARDS  85»>Y 

Slate  Surfaced 

ROOFING 


« 


$  |  85  PER  ROLL 

I  Guaranteeu  _  _  .  Established  1S72__  _  4 

Montgomery  Ward  Co. 

Chicago  Kansaiuity  St-Paul  Portland. Ore.  Ft.Worth  Oakland. Gil, 


Regular  85-pound 
standard  weight 

Don’t  confuse  this  full-weight  85- 
pound  roofing  with  cheaper,  lighter 
roofing  sold  at  the  same  price. 

Lay  it  over  old  roofs.  There  is 
enough  in  one  roll  to  cover  100 
square  feet — yet  a  roll  costs  only 
$1.85,  with  nails  and  cement. 

Fire  Underwriters  Approve  it 

Radio  Roofing  is  surfaced  with  red 
or  green  slate  that  beautifies  as 
well  as  protects  it.  Resists  fire. 
Not  affected  by  heat  and  cold. 


We  guarantee  it  for  15  years’ — lit) 
should  last  many  more. 

Send  for  Free  Sample 

Examine  it!  Cut  it  open!  Test  it.  Judge  it9 
remarkable  quality.  Write  for  free  Building 
Material  Catalogue. 

Order  the  roofing  you  need.  Catalogue  No. 
174-M00.  State  color-red  or  green. 

Shipped  From  Price  Per  Roll  Order  From 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Portland 
Ft.  Worth 
Oakland 


Chicago  $1.85 

.  1-85 

1.85 
1.85 
2.00 
2.00 
2.65 
2.45 
2.65 

Add  10c  for  extra  long  nails 
Shipping  weight  85  pounds  per  roll 


York,  Penna. 
Southern  Illinois 
New  Orleans 
Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore. 
Houston,  Texas 
Oakland,  Calil'. 


Cabbage,  99  cars . 

Buckwheat,  3  cars . 

Potatoes,  123  cars . 

Hay,  IS  cars  . 

Livestock,  70  cars  . . . . 
Miscellaneous,  11  cars 
Poultry  and  eggs . 


Total  . $1,402,339 

PURCHASES 

Feed,  502  cars  . $502,000 

Lime,  46  cars  .  11,500 

Fertilizer,  40  cars  .  38,000 

Cement.  4  cars  .  16.000 

Roofing  .  12,000 

Machinery  .  15,000 

Paint  .  6,000 

Coal  .  4,000 

Taxes  .  381,000 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26X«  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 

Londry ,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  330  MU  NCI  E,  IND. 


Total  . $985,500 

The  difference  between  these  totals  is 
a  fair  measure  of  the  labor  income  of  the 
360  farmers  in  the  community,  for  the 
two  years,  'which  is  an  average  income  of 
$577  per  family  per  year.  This  is  based 
on  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  out¬ 
side  labor  cost — all  work  being  carried  on 
within  the  family.  If  outside  help  was 
required,  the  yearly  income  for  that 
family  was  that  much  reduced. 

Now  that  we  are  all  required  to  build 
milk-liouses-  and  ice-houses  and  fill  them 
at  a  cost  of,  say  $300,  how  much  is  there 
going  to  be  left  for  the  families  out  of 
this  $577?  Can  we  live  on  it?  How 
about  the  coming  generations?  Can  any 
parent  ask  or  expect  a  child  to  remain 
on  the  farm  under  such  conditions?  Is 
it  not  our  duty  to  sacrifice  some  of  our 
pride  and  our  cock-sureness  enough  to 
unite  on  a  co-operative  plan  whereby  the 
cost  of  production  can  be  obtained  through 
orderly  marketing?  Isn’t  it  our  duty  to 
unite  with  some  one  of  these  many  milk 
organizations  and  make  it  a  success  in¬ 
stead  of  wasting  our  substance  in  dis¬ 
tinctive  competition? 

If  we  lack  the  intelligence  to  do  this, 
I  see  nothing  ahead  for  us  'but  to  be  uni¬ 
formed.  as  lackies  and  select  our  positions 
as  keepers  of  the  kennels  and  watchers 
of  the  game  in  good  old  European  style. 

M.  l.  s. 


to  Own  One 

Because  it  lasts  many  years  longer — 
costs  less  per  year — keeps  silage  better 
— than  any  ordinary  stave  silo.  Proved 
by  experience,  wherever  used. 

And  there’s  a  good,  sound  reason — 
Craine  scientific  3 -wall  construction. 
Inside  the  upright  staves.  Over  this, 
the  waterproof,  frost-stopping  Silafelt. 
Then  the  continuous  Crainelox  Spiral 
Hooping  that  tightly  binds  the  whole 
silo  together.  Here’s  real  strength  that 
saves  you  repair  and 
replacement  costs. 

Look  into  the  silo  question 
before  you  invest.  Get 
our  catalog  non>. 

Special  discounts  on 
early  orders. 

Time  payments  if  desired. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL 

SILOS 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


MINERAL!?, 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT' 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


,1 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY  C0. 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
sat  sfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Wrltefordescriptive  booklet  c. 

461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


NEWTON’S 


For  Horses, 
Cattle,  Hogs. 

Conditioning,  Worm  Expelling 

Indigestion,  Heaves, 
Colds,  Coughs,  Distem¬ 
per.  Is  your  horse 
afflicted  with 


.Over  SO  years’  sale 


HEAVES 


Use  2  large  cans.  Cost 
$2.50.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  One  can 
at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  A  Veterinary’s  Com¬ 
pound,  in  powder  form.  Given  in  the  feed.  Most 
economical.  Safe  to  use.  65c  and  $1.2  5  cans. 
At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


AYED  $60 


“When  you  found  you  hadn’t  your  fare 
did  the  conductor  make  you  get  off  and 
walk?”  asked  the  inquisitive  man.  “Only 
get  off,”  was  the  sad  reply.  “He  didn’t 
seem  to  care  whether  I  walked  or  sat 
down.” — The  Christian  Evangelist. 


*'I  rec’d  fence  and  gates  o.  k. 
Am  well  pleased  and  I  saved 
$60.00  on  my  order”— writes 
Nathan  Leggett  of  Bristol, 
Va.  You  can  do  it,  too. 


FREE  BatyainBook 


7«S§ 


FENCE 

GATES 

POSTS 

ROOFING 

PAINT 


r  until  you  »v.  - 
money  savin?  book. 


M 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4307  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Stockyards  Crossing  Guard 

A  large  number  of  the  subscribers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  ought  to  be 
able  to  recognize  the  face  shown  in  the 
accompanying  picture.  It  is  that  of  Andy 
Osborne,  who  for  the  last  28  years  has 
held  down  one  of  the  tricks  in  watching 
the  main  crossing  of  railroads  in  the 
Union  Stockyards,  Chicago.  During  that 
time  Andy  has  been  waving  safe  pas¬ 
sages  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
personages  in  this  and  many  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Few  visitors  to  Chicago  go  away 
without  visiting  the  stockyards,  and  it’s 
Andy’s  business  to  see  that  they  get  across 
this  busy  crossing  with  their  lives.  Gov¬ 
ernment  officers,  from  President  down, 
have  rolled  over  the  several  tracks  at  the 
word  from  the  faithful  watchman. 

But  it  has  been  during  the  live  stock 
shows  that  Andy  takes  care  of  the  big- 
country  crowds,  for  they  come  from  half 
the  States  of  the  Union.  They  come 
bringing  some  of  the  best  blooded  beasts 
of  two  worlds.  Whole  rural  families 
come  and  stay  for  a  week,  and  not  a  few 
have  had  a  word  with  the  man  who  clears 
the  tracks  for  them. 

Take  a  look  at  Andy’s  shanty  in  the 


Andy  Osborne,  Railroad  Crossing  Guard 
at  Chicago  Stockyards 

picture;  you’d  think  he  could  hardly 
stand  straight  up  in  it,  but  he  does  when 
he’s  not  out  on  the  tracks  telling  people 
to  get  across,  and  be  quick  about  it. 
Andy  was  born  in  Ireland  42  years  ago. 

J.  L.  GRAFF. 


Cheesy  Butter 

My  butter  tastes  cheesy.  Wo  only  have 
two  cows  for  our  own  use,  one  a  Jersey 
and  one  Ayrshire,  and  nearly  each  time 
they  are  about  dry  together.  I  always 
plan  to  put  down  several  10-lb.  crocks, 
ready  to  use  when  we  have  none.  This 
time  the  butter  is  real  strong ;  one  would 
almost  think  it  was  cheese.  I  try  to  put 
it  down  when  we  have  good  grass,  about 
July  or  August  mostly,  and  of  course  the 
weather  is  very  hot  just  then,  but  I  usu¬ 
ally  work  it  over  or  press  it  down  again 
to  let  out  water  before  I  fasten  it  up  to 
stay.  It  is  very  soft ;  maybe  that  is  one 
reason.  In  other  years  it  was  better 
flavored,  but  I  think  I  put  it  down  in 
June,  and  I  remember  it  was  not  quite  so 
soft ;  maybe  that  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  I  put  on  top  an  inch  of  salt  over 
a  layer  of  cheesecloth,  and  this  time  it  all 
lifted  off  real  dry.  MRS.  J.  M. 

East  Bethany,  N.  Y. 

Cheesy  flavors  are  characteristic  of  hot 
weather  butter.  It  may  be  caused  by  a 
high  buttermilk  content;  ripening  the 
cream  until  it  is  too  sour,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both  factors.  The  high  acidity  of 
souring  is  found  in  farm  butter  made  in 
hot  weather  because  of  the  lack  of  proper 
cooling  facilities.  Cream  as  soon  as  sepa¬ 
rated  should  be  cooled  the  same  as  milk 
to  a  temperature  below  50°  F.  if  possible. 
When  it  is  time  to  ripen  the  cream  it 
should  then  be  brought  to  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  until  mildly  sour.  This  usually 
requires  about  12  hours  in  Summer,  and 
the  temperature  should  be  about  72°  F. 
The  cream  should  be  cooled  to  the  churn¬ 
ing  temperature  (52°  F.  to  56°  F. )  and 
held  at  that  temperature  for  at  least  two 
hours  before  churning.  This  will  give  a 
butter  which  is  firm  and  waxy  s(bd  not 
salvy,  as  will  be  the  case  in  churning 
cream  immediately  after  it  has  been 
ripened  and  cooled  to  churning  tempera¬ 


tures.  A  dairy  thermometer  is  imlispen- 
sible  in  churning  work.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  Summer  churning  will  be  affected  by 
the  temperatures  of  the  cream  all  along 
the  line  from  the  time  of  separation  until 
churning.  This  is  especially  true  when 
ice  is  not  available,  and  when  well  or 
spring  water  is  not  always  below  50°  F. 

In  reference  to  the  incorporation  of 
buttermilk  which  will  later  cause  a  cheesy 
flavor,  especially  after  the  butter  is  in 
storage,  should  state  that  the  butter 
should  be  washed  enough  times  to  remove 
all  buttermilk.  The  final  wash  water 
should  be  clear.  Now  this  is  readily  done 
if  churning  is  stopped  when  the  butter 
granules  are  about  wheat  kernel  size.  It 
will  appear  like  popcorn  particles  and 
will  expose  the  greatest  amount  of  sur¬ 
face  area  to  the  wash  water.  If  t ho 
churning  is  continued  until  one  large 
mass  of  butter  has  been  gathered,  the 
buttermilk  will  have  become  incorporated 
into  the  butter,  and  no  amount  of  washing 
will  completely  remove  it.  This  point  is 
important  in  all  churning,  and  is  the 
more  so  if  the  butter  is  to  be  stored  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  bacteria  that 
produce  off  flavors  act  upon  this  incor¬ 
porated  buttermilk,  hence  the  necessity  of 
removing  it.  This  point  can  be  further 
illustrated  by  picturing  gravel  stones 
(butter  in  kernel  form)  with  a  big  piece 
of  clay  (one  mass  of  butter)  in  the 
churn.  Which  can  be  washed  the  more 
readily,  the  gravel  or  the  clay? 

I  should  advise  the  checking  of  these 
points  and  attempt  the  making  of  butter 
for  storage  in  May  or  June,  when  you 
will  have  the  benefit  of  cooler  weather. 

J.  w.  B. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Mar.  10,  1924,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in 
100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvi- 
dere,  Milford.  Washington,  Highbridge, 
Frenchtown,  Flerningtou,  Passaic,  Hack- 
ettstown,  Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Lebanon, 
Newton,  Branchville,  Sussex,  Lafayette, 
Hopewell,  New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Ilolly, 
Morristown,  Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth, 
Somerville,  Newark,  Trenton,  Perth 
Amboy  and  Montclair : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.58% 

No.  3  white  oats . 50% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 96% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 94  % 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran . $31.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  33.40 

Spring  middlings  .  31.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  38.90 

Dry  brewers’  grains  .  36.40 

Flour  middlings .  32.90 

30%  cottonseed  meal .  45.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  50.40 

34%  linseed  meal .  40.15 


Destroying  Warbles 


One  of  our  readers,  evidently  a  back-to- 
the  lander,  says  he  has  a  yearling  steer, 
and  he  wants  to  butcher  for  fresh  beef. 
He  finds  that  this  steer  has  grubs  or  war¬ 
bles  on  his  back,  and  he  is  afraid  that 
they  will  affect  the  meat  so  that  it  will 
not  be  good  for  beef.  What  can  he  do  to 
get  rid  of  them? 

The  best  way  we  know  of  is  to  squeeze 
these  grubs  out.  Each  one  has  a  little 
puncture  in  the  hide  above  it  through 
which  it  evidently  obtains  air.  By  press¬ 
ing  the  fingers  of  both  hands  on  the  hide 
around  these  grubs  and  squeezing  hard 
the  insect  will  pop  out  through  the  hole. 
That  is  the  most  practical  way  to  get  rid 
of  them.  They  would  not  affect  the  beef 
injuriously.  Probably  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  animals  slaughtered  for 
beef  have  more  or  less  of  these  grubs,  or, 
as  they  are  called,  warbles. 

The  life  history  of  the  grub  is  about  as 
follows:  During  the  Summer  the  eggs- are 
laid,  usually  on  the  long  hairs  along  the 
flanks  of  the  cattle.  These  eggs  hatch 
into  a  tiny  grub  which  works  in  through 
the  hairs  under  the  skin  and  travels  about 
the  body.  They  finally  locate  just  under 
the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  animal.  They 
make  a  hole  for  air  and  slowly  develop 
into  full  size,  when  they  crawl  out 
through  the  hole,  fall  to  the  ground  and 
go  through  their  life  process.  Squeezing 
the  out  as  early  as  they  can  be  discovered 
is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them. 


• 

•  • 

GOATS 

GOATS 

SACRIFICED 

"Nubians,  Toggenbergs,  pure 
breds  and  high  grades. 

MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS.  Morristown.  N.  J. 

Fine  Fresh  Nubian  Goats  at  Low  Prices 

Also  pure  bred  bucks.  Jacob  Carmel  Naxareth,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

For  Sale  at  reasonable  prices,  from  A.  R,  dams 
with  type  and  production.  Sire  has  blood  of 
the  three  May  ltose  1.000  lb.  cows  close  up  in 
his  pedigree,  May  Hose— Golden  Secret-King 
of  the  May— Ne  Plus  Ultra  blood.  Ages:  one 
month  to  one  year.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Accredited  herd. 

FR1TZLYN  FARMS,  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


10,000  POUND  COWS 

Our  heifers  yield  this  and  a  Roughwood 
bull  will  breed  the  same  for  you.  Wide 
selection.  All  ages  and  prices. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  llollis  102  Main  St.,  Ilornell,  N.Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  GueruReys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Polly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Gleuwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesltst 
and  Pedigrees.  w/,w„  ot|RT  FARMS  ?j  s  3?d  S(  <  phn,  _  p, 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

The  best  breeding  that  money  can  liny.  Priced  for 
immediate  sale.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Do  not 
wait.  Write  today juid  get  the  bargains.  All  ages, 
from  1  month  to  2  years.  Federal  accredited. 

OTTO  W.  POST  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS 


Chenanuo  Co. 


New  York 


Registered  Guernseys  nhoice  ,,Hl1  oalves  f,om  A- R- 


Philbrook  Farms 


lams  at  reasonable  prices. 

Keinpton,  Pa. 


HOLSTE1NS 


$85 


will  buy  a  5-months-old 
Holstein  HULL  CALF 

Above  the  needs  of  S)Q%  of  the  pure-bred  herds.  He  has 
2  sisters  with  records  above  30  pounds  of  buffer  In  7 
days.  He  is  Individually  right.  Hia  breeding  combines 
t he  best  blood  lines,  all  ‘‘foundation'’ animals  backed  by 
"world’s  records."  He  is  from  till  accrodlted  herd.  Only 
because  his  dam  has  not  yet  had  an  Advanced  Registry 
testis  he  priced  lower  than  his  75#  brother,  who  sold 
for  $250,  and  of  whom  the  owner  writes  '*  His  get, 
each  produced  more  at  2  years  than  their  dams  did  in 
their  best  year.  I  am  pleased  with  my  purchase.  Will 
want  another  next  year.  90%  of  his  get  are  heifers.” 
First  check  gets  this  calf.  This  ad  appears  but  once. 

F.  C.  BICUN,  Breeder  of  Holstelns,  Trumansburg,  N.Y, 


[ 


JERSEYS 
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For  Sale  JERSEYS  OF  ALL  AGES 

Qfl  Rows  and  Hfiifpr?  ,Jre<i  t0  Masternian’s  Finan- 
OUUUWSdnuneiierS  cier,  one  of  the  greatest  bulls 

of  the  breed,  and  from  the  same  line  of  breeding  as 
the  Champion  and  Grand  Champion  females  at  the 
National,  Syracuse.  Write  for  111  reasons  why  you 
should  buy  BONO  JERSEYS.  Priced  right  and  guaran¬ 
teed  in  every  particular.  IJono  Farms,  Troy,  Pa. 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  by  Masterman’s  Financier 

who  is  of  the  same  line  of  breeding  as  the  Champion  and 
Grand  Champion  females  at  the  Syracuse  National,  and 
out  of  R.  of  M.  dams.  We  slill  have  a  few  bred  cows  and 
heifers  left.  HONOFAIiMN  .  Troy,  Pa. 

For  Sale  Cheap-Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

Young  stock  and  milch  cows.  Good  ones. 

E.  A,  BENTLEY  .  WellsvHle,  N.Y. 

Choice  Young  Herd  For  Sale 

Three  bred  heifers  and  yearling  bull  for  $500, Fop- 
ular  R.  of  M.  brteding.  Well  grown  and  a  bargain. 
Accredited  herd.  C.  II.  Jennings,  East  Durham,  N.Y. 

For  Sale  I£j?r*eyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lints.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  I>.  A.  UURTI8  •  JumcMtow  n,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  ~~| 


Millting  Shorthorns 

Dual  purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washinglonville,  N.Y. 

Dairy  Shorthorn  Bulls 

months. 

Best  producing  strains.  Prices  $50  to  Sf  00.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  them.  E.  J.  Easlerbrook,  Corning,  N.Y. 


[ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


HOLSTEINS  AND  GUERNSEYS 

If  you  are  a  producer  of  milk  and  you  want  the  very 
best  cows  obtainable  in  York  State,  and  you  are  a 
little  "  fussy  ”  about  the  light  kind,  let  ns  show  you 
some  cows  that  arehand  picked  by  men  who  have 
selected  cows  for  years  for  just  such  buyers  as  you. 
190  to  select  from,  weighing  from  1,000  to  1,500  lbs. 

F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON  Moravia, N.Y. 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  m  n,cn  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmerson  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barre  Vi 


RABBITS  Wanted-fimSH  GIANTS 

Three  does  for  breeding— not  exhibition  stock— but  must 
be  large  size  und  solid  color.  E.  MOUTENOT,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NOLL  &  SON 


HORSES 


Shetland  Ponies 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S, 


SWINE 
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F«r  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

IMJROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn..  State  Fair  1928. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook.  N.Y. 
DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

The  farmers’  and  feeders’  favorite  at  farmers’ 
prices.  Own  a  son  or  daughter  of  Rosehill  Colonel, 
No.  189735.  Senior  Yearling  first  and  Junior  Cham¬ 
pion  Cat  Eastern  States,  New  York  States,  Schenec¬ 
tady  and  Albany  fairs.  1921.  Guernsey  bull  calves 
from  Federal  accredited  herd  at  farmers’  prices, 
CHENWOLD  FARMS  Castleton-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


DUR0CS 


Ih-ed  Sows  and  Gilts.  Boars.  Fall  Pigs. 

ELM  WOOD  FA  It  MS 
P.  O.  Bax  IS  Bradford.  N.  Y. 


M  ■»  I  I  C  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

A^UnUV/O  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Fattiugton  &  Sou  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $6.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  tile  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Largo  Type  Swine.  Ad  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  8  to  8 
weeks  old,  $8.(10  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waliham,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
We  have  bred  the  leadingGrand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  II.  B.  HARPENDING  Box-  IS  Dundee,  N.Y. 

PATMOOIt  ft K If  KS1I I  REN.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATM00R  FARMS.  lUi-tfleld,  N.  Y, 


0  1  P  '»  A-l  March  pigs,  ¥12.  Registered  Free.  Order 

.I.U.  3  now  to  ship  May  1.  R  Hill,  Sonoca  Falls,  N.Y. 

Registered  O.  I.C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayviia.k,  Nkw  York 


1  fill  Pirro  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs.  6 
i  uu  r  igs  wks..old,  $5.50 eacl).  house  hkok.,HhkIioi-c, ph 

Big  Type  POLANDS 

Want  to  close  out  surplus  stock  to  make  room.  If  you 
want  a  choice  young  Hoar  or  How,  or  a  Pair  of  Pigs,  an¬ 
swer  this  ailv.  at  once  and  get  real  bargain.  Best  Breed¬ 
ing.  Registered.  Write  at  once  for  prices,  etc. 

G.  S.  HALL  .  Farmdale,  Ohio 

Registered  Big  Type  Chesters 

Write  your  wants.  CLYDE  8.  THOMAS.  R.  3,  Boonshoro.MiL 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

now  ready  for  shipping,  10  wkt.  to  4  mos.  old,  at 
Farmers'  Prices.  Can  lie  mated  in  pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  Carefully  bred.  Come  see  our  pigs  arid  make 
your  own  selections.  EDWARD  WALTER. Box  6SR,Wnjl  Chester,  P«. 


F  g  r  e  a  t  E  Chester  White  Herd  Boar 

Alfalfa  Prince  No.  115059.  C  W.  It.,  Vol.  27;  farrow¬ 
ed  .March  1st.  1921.  He  is  a  Grand  Hog  and  a  Fine 
Breeder  and  Producer.  We  can't  use  him  longer, 
cause  of  selling.  Guaranteed.  First  check  for  S1O0 
takes  him.  MEADOW  SPRING  FARM.  Chairont,  l»a. 

Pnlaml  fhmac  HIGH  QUALITY  big  type 

1  UldllU  vllllldo  Pigs, either  sox,  service  boars,  bred 
- -  sows  anil  gilts.  Huy  the  best  here 

WILVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

I*.  O.  2t>2  Wilmington,  Delaware 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  3,WL°,J  SB* 

Star  Route  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


J  M.  FARNSWORTH 


R 


eglatered  lluiupnlilrc  I’lg*.  September  farrow.  Both 

sexes.  H.  A.  Gregory  -  Knowlosville,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


J 


Guaranteed  Rabbit  Hound  l^eacFYonngFoxliou'd: 

$15.  Collie  Pups,  10  wks.,  males,  ¥10;  female, $7.  i  e- 
dale,  male,  $25.  ’’  JUST  A  MERE  POULTRr  FARM."  Hampton,  N  ». 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  ^-monthti  ° d 


Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET 


Male,  S><>; 
Smyrna,  N.  k  . 


POLICE  DOG 


at  stud.  Silver  gray.  Sires  large 
litters.  Imported  Blood  lines. 

WINNER.  Ill  1.1,  Amenta,  N.Y. 


Police  Pups,  Irish,  Airedale  Terriers  Breeds 

Muller  1569  Logan  Ave  Yniingstown,  Ohio 

FOR  dtehosedsplehndidy  English  or  Welsh  Shepherds 

Order  now.  Stock  will  be  exhausted  later. 

Geo  Boorman  -  Marathon,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale-Boston  Terrier  Puppies 

Two  mos.  old.  Evenly  marked.  Pedigreed  stock.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  W.  J.  M«t'ulloiigli,2Q4  C bailee  Ave-,  Sjraeuee,  N.Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  l,ow.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

HIGHLY4  BRED  Blue  Ribbon  Winner  Collie  Puppies 

from  champion  stock.  A.  Parish,  West  Nyack  NY. 

Pedigreed  Collie  I’ups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  8R0S..  drove  City,  i*». 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pup*.  Males,  $15  and  $2(1.  Females 
$10.  Embden  Ganders,  $8.  PLUMMER  McCUU0U6H, Mercer.  P» 


w 


hlte  Collie  I’up*.  Pedigreed. 

Chetola  Kennels 


2  months  old,  $15  uj 

Rock  Creek,  Ohl 


rwo  Femalo  Airedales-  1  spayed;  good  stock.  $16  and 

$25  A.  Carlson  94  Esssx  Ave.  Glen  Rldgo,  N.  J 

English  Bull  Terrlor  Puppies  for  sale.  All  white.  Thor- 
•  oughbred.  MEAD  -  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  with  30  ib.  ewe  lamb  at  side.  Great 
••Orion  Sensation  Duroc  pigs,  $16  per  pair  with  papers. 

J.  8.  MOII8K  -  Levannu,  N.  Y. 

Wanted— From  5  to  40  Reg.  Hampshire  Ewe  Lambs 

William  Lowe  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  V. 
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Increase  Your  Eamin&s 

TIME  was  when  a  farmer  could  make 
money  by  doing  fair  work  with  any 
kind  of  power  and  machinery. 
Today — your  earnings  and  profits  are 
very  largely  governed  by  the  quality 
and  timeliness  of  your  work.  Therefore, 
highly  efficient  power  and  machin¬ 
ery  are  essential  to  success. 

Through  larger  yields  at  lower  cost,  increased 
crop  acreage  or  profitable  custom  work  you 
can  increase  your  earnings  by  the  use  of  Case 
machinery.  This  is  the  invariable  experience  of 
Case  tractor  owners,  because: 

With  plenty  of  power  in  one  compact  unit,  well 
adapted  to  both  traction  and  belt  work,  they  save 
labor,  speed  up  all  the  work  and  improve  its 
quality  and  timeliness. 

The  unfailing  dependability  and  durability  of 
Case  tractors  enable  them  to  do  more  and  better 
work  season  after  season  for  many  years. 

These  are  sure  ways  to  increase  farm 
earnings.  A  new  book,  “Modern 
Tractor  Farming tells  how  farming 
can  be  and  is  being  made  more  profitable. 
Write  for  it  TO-DAY. 

T.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Established  1842 

Dept.  Q2t  Racine  Wisconsin 


fOfcDE  MARKS  «E<1  U 
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FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


NOTE:  Our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows 
and  harrows  made  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


Cleans  FarmT  ools 
and  Machinery  ,  ,  i  B 


VALUABLE  farm 
machinery  must  be 
cleaned  frequently  of  oil,  grease 
and  accumulated  dirt  of  all 
kinds.  Red  Seal  Lye  is  the  most 
effective  and  cheapest  cleanser 
for  this  purpose.  A  can  of  Red 
Seal  Lye  goes  much  further 
than  ordinary  low- test  lye. 

Be  Sure  and  Buy  ( 

only  the  genuine 

Red  Seal  Lye 

Write  for 
FREE  booklet, 

“Home  Helps” 

P.  QTomson  &.  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


FACTS  FOR  FARMERS 

Things  Our  Readers  Want  to  Know 

Farm  machinery,  drains,  floors,  milk 
cans,  refrigerators,  sinks  and  scores  of 
other  things  on  the  farm  are  made  spot¬ 
less  and  sanitary  by  the  use  of  Red  Seal 

■Ly®*  *  *  * 

Red  Seal  Lye  is  a  powerful  disinfect¬ 
ant.  It  quickly  destroys  unwelcome 
visitors  in  the  home  and  barn,  such  as 
rats  and  other  rodents. 


In  the  dairy,  Red  Seal  Lye  is  a  real 
necessity.  Cleans  separator  bowls  and 
makes  them  odorless  and  sanitary. 

*  *  * 

Red  Seal  Lye  is  the  best  thing  known 
to  clean  floors,  walls,  steps,  and  to  make 
cellars  sweet  and  sanitary. 

*  *  * 

Red  Seal  Lye  is  a  very  effective  odor- 
destroyer  and  a  powerful  disinfectant. 


A  Change  from  Cows  to  Sheep 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
cern  with  a  few  owners  of  cows  in  chang¬ 
ing  over  to  sheep,  and  it  is  risky  to  ad¬ 
vise  unless  one  knows  the  man  and  his 
place.  This  much  is  easy ;  every  farm 
should  have  a  few  ewes.  Here  is  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  Pennsylvania  widow  who  opens 
her  heart.  She  has  been  left  with  16 
cows,  a  little  life  insurance,  and  is  half¬ 
way  deep  in  debt.  She  wants  to  know’ 
about  changing  right  over  to  sheep.  This 
would  be  disaster,  so  we  advise  that  she 
sell  some  of  the  poorer  cows,  buy  a  few 
ewes,  apply  the  extra  money  on  her  debt ; 
then  as  her  flock  grows  to  repeat  the  op¬ 
eration.  It  will  be  tough  on  folks  after 
getting  regular  pay  checks  to  wait  on  a 
payment  for  wool,  and  one  for  lambs. 

■Few  can  jump  into  a  new  line  of  work, 
while  many  others  may  meet  discourage¬ 
ment  and  disaster.  Right  here  I  remark 
that  conditions  already  conspired  to  make 
35-cent  dollars  may  take  another  w’hack 
at  them.  Further  decomposition  may  re¬ 
sult  from  those  politicians  at.  Washington 
who  have  invited  the  wolves  to  mangle 
the  people.  Investigations  may  take  mil¬ 
lions.  and  will  surely  bring  more  demor¬ 
alization,  so  the  “shoemaker  had  better 
stick  to  his  last.’ 

Where  one  has  cows  and  barn  equip¬ 
ment  it  will  be  wise  to  invest  in  a  few 
ewes.  They  will  pick  up  a  fraction  of 
their  keep  without  cost,  and  bring  some 
revenue.  As  they  increase,  if  the  owner 
chooses  he  can  add  to  them,  and  later 
change  over  in  safety.  In  the  past  five 
years  many  have  started  on  the  way, 
even  boys  and  girls,  and  they  write  as  if 
all  the  returns  were  clear  gain.  These 
few  sheep  are  like  a  few  hens,  or  a  pig, 
about  the  place,  living  partly  on  what  is 
worth  nothing  to  other  animals.  It  will 
pay  well  to  have  a  few  sheep  about  any 
farm. 

Then  for  the  man  who  understands  and 
likes  sheep  let  us  take  100  acres  of  good 
land,  or  200  of  poor.  See  what  a  wealth 
of  vegetation  is  on  the  bushes  of  parts  of 
the  mountain  districts,  often  all  lost, 
where  mutton  and  wool  would  grow  dur¬ 
ing  five  months  of  the  year.  Then  think 
how  the  “hoof’’  would  enrich  that  surface 
so  it  would  be  springing  natural  grass  as 
the  brush  faded.  Nature  is  working  at  it 
with  leaves  and  twigs,  but  sheep  would 
do  in  20  years  as  much  as  nature  in  100. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  hammer  and 
scatter  the  “cow  chips”  as  John  Bur¬ 
roughs  did  at  Roxbury  when  a  boy. 

If  it  was  devoted  to  sheep,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  a  team  of  good  mares,  a  couple 
of  cows  and  one  brood  sow,  it  should  safe¬ 
ly  carry  100  ewes  if  the  lambs  were  sold 
fat  at  weaning.  With  a  little  homegrown 
grain  before  and  after  that  time,  they 
should  lamb  three  times  every  two  years. 
Then  the  reader  can  do  his  own  figuring. 
To  keep  them  and  the  other  stock,  about 
one-half  the  farm  should  grow  hay  and 
grain,  and  no  feed  need  be  bought  unless 
bran  or  meal  for  the  lamb  “creep.”  There 
will  not  be  as  much  money  coming  iu  as 
with  cows,  but  the  saving  on  purchased 
feed  will  even  up  returns,  and  the  owner 
will  not  be  tied  down. 

The  function  of  a  place  is  to  grow 
things,  but  too  many  Eastern  owners  are 
working  to  pour  more  wealth  into  that 
big  maw  that  belongs  to  the  owners  of 
mills,  banks  and  railroads,  by  buying  and 
shipping  grain  refuse ;  also  more  fertil¬ 
izers  than  if  they  had  sheep.  After  that 
the  condensed  wool  and  meat  would  save 
freight,  and  by  selling  direct,  as  we  do 
with  wool,  would  eliminate  middlemen. 

The  thought  of  these  ewes  wearing  out 
comes  in  here.  If  properly  kept  they 
would  grow  lambs  up  to  eight  or  more 
years,  and  could  then  be  fattened  and 
sold  with  the  lambs,  and  their  places 
filled  from  the  best  ones.  If  a  man  has 
pureblood,  and  uses  rams  with  an  object 
for  sturdier  bodies  and  more  wool,  and 
likes  the  work,  he  will  have  a  profitable 
and  easy  time.  Then,  it  will  be  more  en¬ 
joyable.  Since  Feb.  14  to  this  March  1, 
121  lambs  have  come  to  our  ewe  barn. 
We  lost  one,  and  if  there  is  any  nicer 
sight  than  to  see  this  ten  dozen  little 
idiots  play,  it  is  not  for  w.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


wei*,»  Plenty 

iromFordson 

the?  Light  Tractor 

*LllO 


izzar« 

igeCutter 


/» 

OwnersofFord-'pSfiCT"^?'  ,or  n  — 
sons  and  other \£T\/  ni*PP 
light  tractors  are  •  —  --  4/vWV 
extremely  well  pleased  with  Dick’s  Blizzard. 
For  example,  they  say:  “Can  run  Blizzard  to  ca¬ 
pacity  with  throttle  half  open,”  “Filled  our  silo  12 
feet  x  36  feet  in  7  hours,”  “Handled  corn  excep¬ 
tionally  well  even  when  we  lapped  bundles.” 
“Can  handle  12  tons  per  hour,”^‘Sixteen  silos 
filled  without  expense  other  than  oil  and  fuel.” 
The  Free  Book  cites  dozens  of  users’  experiences. 
Describes  fully  the  models  particularly  suited  for 
use  with  light  tractors.  The  R-211  and  R-133  Bliz¬ 
zards,  with  Paddle  Roll  Self  Feed,  are  wonderful 
values.  The  S-22  Blizzard,  with  Dick’s  Patented 
Double  Feed  gives  enormous  capacity.  Also  de¬ 
scribes  the  four  other  Blizzard  models,  ranging  from 
the  small  L-18  that  runs  on  3>4  h.p.,  to  the  giant 
S-91  .which  cuts  35  tons  per  hr. on  9-16  In.  cut. 
WRITE  FOR  BOOK  TODAY.  Find  out  why  Bliz¬ 
zards  “Do  most  work  per  h.p.”  “Are  lightest 
running,”  “Elevate  highest,”  “Longest  lasting,” 
“Safest  to  operate.”  “Do  finest  work.”  Also  de¬ 
scribes  Famous  Feed  Cutters,  for  hand  and  power 
operation.  On  market  over  half  a  century. 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  502,  Canton,  O. 


P 


A  Well-built  Stave  Silo 
at  a  Low  Price 

If  you  want  a  good,  substan¬ 
tial,  single  wall  silo,  get  our 
new  lo  v  prices. 

Built  of  selected  tongue  and 
grooved  stock  and  bound  with  steel 
rods.  Doors  close  tight,  open  easily. 
Convenient  door-front  ladder. 

The  result  of  many  years  of  silo 
making  experience. 
Built  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos. 

Write  rtovr 
for  literature 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Boxl60,  Norwich.  N.Y. 


CRASC0 

STEEL  RODDED 

SILOS 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


ICORRUCATED  — PLAIN  -  V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 

PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

WORLDS  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


WITTIT  LOG  « 

fril  M.  Mlt  tree 

Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  F  AST — one  man 
does  the  work  of  10— saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day. 
MakeB  ties.  A  one-man  outfit.  Easy  to  run  and  trouble- 
proof.  Thousands  in  use.  Powerful  engine  runs  all 
other  farm  machinery.  Uses  all  low  priced  fuels. 

Easv  Pay  on,y  * 

„  r  .  few  dollars 

Payments  down  and 

take  a  year  for  balance  of  low 
price.  Make  your  own  terms. 
gngP  Just  send  name  for 
rifCC  full  details,  pictures 
andlowpricea.  Noobligation 

by  writing.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6897  Witte  Building.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
6897  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  aud  Crop.  Van  Slyke. . .  .$3.25 
Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk. . . .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  W’atts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 

Turkey  Book.  Lamon .  1*75 

Commercial  Poultry.  Roberts . 3.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Prevention  of  Milk  Fever 

Could  you  tell  me  what  to  substitute 
for  oilmeal  for  cows  the  last  few  weeks 
before  calving?  The  dust  from  the  oil- 
meal  gives  me  a  bronchial  trouble.  I  have 
heard  this  meal  is  a  help  to  prevent  milk 
fever.  What  sort  of  linseed  oil  is  proper 
to  give  cows?  L.  H.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

Milk  fever  can  be  traced  to  the  use  of 
rations  relatively  rich  in  protein  and  gen¬ 
erally  fed  right  up  to  the  time  of  calv¬ 
ing.  An  excessive  amount  of  nitrogenous 
material  in  the  blood  during  parturition 
is  in  part  responsible  for  this  paralyzed 
condition.  The  sudden  flow  of  milk-mak¬ 
ing  nutrients  that  previously  had  been 
supplied  to  the  foetus  are  rushed  to  the 
udder  and  as  a  result  a  paralyzed  con¬ 
dition  inheres.  Milk  fever  attacks  only 
high  producing  cows.  For  this  reason 
it  is  good  judgment  to  deny  cows  of  this 
reputation  rich  food  or  very  much  grain 
during  the  week  or  10  days  previous  to 
calving.  Linseed  meal,  since  it  is  a  laxa¬ 
tive,  has  a  tendency  to  thin  down  the 
blood  and  this  is  why,  perhaps  you  have 
been  told,  the  use  of  this  product  previous 
to  calving  is  a  preventive  measure. 

As  you  know,  linseed  meal  carries 
about  35  per  cent  of  protein  ;  gluten  meal 
carries  about  40  per  cent  of  protein,  and 
gluten  feed  around  24  per  cent.  Hence 
a  combination  of  gluten  feed  and  gluten 
meal  might  replace  linseed  meal  in  the 
ration  if  it  is  the  protein  that  is  desired. 

You  do  not  state  what  you  are  using 
along  with  the  linseed  meal,  but  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  gluten  feed  and  gluten  meal 
will  serve  your  purpose.  Two  parts  of 
the  feed  to  one  part  of  the  meal  will  give 
you  a  mixture  carrying  a  little  less  pro¬ 
tein  than  the  linseed  meal.  Whether  or 
not  this  would  relieve  your  bronchial 
complaint  I  do  not  know,  as  there  would 
be  considerable  dust  in  handling  this 
feed.  Perhaps  if  you  mixed  it  with  the 
moistened  beet  pulp  your  trouble  would 
be  overcome. 

Raw  linseed  oil  is  used  as  a  purge  for 
dairy  cows.  If  your  cows  are  high  pro¬ 
ducers  and  you  bring  them  to  a  high 
condition  during  the  dry  period  the  way 
to  avoid  milk  fever  is  to  let  up  on  your 
feed  just  previous  to  calving.  Give  your 
cows  a  good  purge  through  the  use  of 
raw  linseed  oil  or  epsom  salts  previous  to 
calving  and  then  do  not  milk  the  cow  en¬ 
tirely  dry  for  the  first  few  days  after 
calving.  Of  course  you  are  familiar 
with  the  oxygen  or  air  treatment.  F.  c.  M. 


Crop  for  Summer  and  Fall  Pasture 

W hat  can  I  sow  for  late  Summer  and 
Fall  pasture?  It  is  Fall-plowed  sod. 

Ovid.  N.  Y.  c.  D. 

In  all  my  experience  there  is  nothing 
that  takes  the  place  of  rye  for  quick  late 
pasturage.  I  have  sown  it  among  the 
standing  corn,  although  this  is  a  difficult 
job,  just  before  the  last  cultivating  and 
after  early  potatoes  also.  If  sown  after 
potatoes  it  is  better  to  roll  the  ground 
after  sowing.  From  one  and  one-half  to 
two  bushels  to  the  acre  is  about  right 
according  to  soil  conditions.  It  germinates 
very  quickly,  and  soon  forms  a  mass  of 
green  pasture  and  it  will  come  on  again 
in  the  Spring,  and  finally  there  will  be  a 
good  sod  to  turn  under  after  the  Spring- 
pasturing.  We  all  know  how  this  helps 
to  keep  up  soil  fertility.  The  earlier  the 
rye  is  sown  the  better.  h.  e.  c. 

Rush,  N.  Y. 


Butter  With  Strong  Flavor 

I  notice  on  page  330  that  Mrs.  M.  S. 
asks  why  her  butter  is  strong.  It  may 
be  because  part  of  the  cream  is  not  sour 
when  churned,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in 
cold  weather,  and  then,  too,  perhaps  she 
does  not  get  all  the  buttermilk  out  of  it. 
I  notice  she  says  it  is  packed  right  up.  so 
thought  it  was  not  worked  over  second 
time.  I  myself  make  butter  from  one 
eowr  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Mrs.  M. 
•S„  setting  it  in  open  pans,  and  churning 
twice  a  week.  I  wash  it  thoroughly  in 
eight  or  10  waters,  and  then  salt  it,  l1/^ 
oz.  to  the  pound. ;  let  if  stand  over  night 
and  the  next  day  work  it  good  and  hard 
to  get  out  every  last  drop  of  buttermilk, 
as  that  is  what  turns  it  strong  if  left  in. 
I  then  make  it  into  pound  prints,  or  pack 
in  jars,  and  have  no  more  trouble  with  it. 

New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  MRS.  c.  R.  c. 


“Marriage  is  a  great  game,  isn’t  it?” 
“Yes ;  hut  if  always  results  in  a  tie!” 
— The  Yale  Record. 


Cream  Separator  Facts 

Worth  Thinking  About ! 


It  is  not  enough  to  buy  a  cream 
separator  that  skims  fairly  clean 
and  that  runs  fairly  easy — you 
want  one  that  gets  all  the  butter- 
fat  down  to  the  last  drop  and  that 
runs  so  easily  that  a  child  can 
turn  it.  In  addition,  you  must  get 
construction  that  makes  many 
years  of  good  service  possible. 

In  recent  tests,  the  Illinois  Cow 
Testing  Association  found  it  a 
common  occurrence,  on  average 
farms,  for  out -worn,  poorly  con¬ 
structed,  poorly  cared- for  separators 
to  waste  $25  Worth  of  butter  fat 
every  month.  Think  of  it,  $300 
wasted  in  a  single  year!  If  the 
machine  you  are  using  is  failing 
you  in  such  a  manner,  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  operate  it  a  single 
week  longer,  regardless  of  the 
so-called  “bargain  price”  you 
may  have  paid  for  it. 


It  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  suffer 
such  butterfat  losses.  You  can 
escape  them  by  throwing  out 
the  wasteful  machine  now  and 
replacing  it  with  a  new,  efficient 
McCormick-Deering  Ball-Bear¬ 
ing  Cream  Separator.  These 
modern,  easy-running  separators 
represent  genuine  economy. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  long 
life,  easy-turning,  and  close-skim¬ 
ming,  they  outrank  all  others. 
You  need  one  on  your  farm! 

If  ready  cash  is  not  plentiful, 
ask  our  dealer  for  his  liberal 
terms.  Let  a  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  Primrose  earn  bigger  cream 
profits  for  you  and  apply  the 
extra  dollars  on  the  easy  pay¬ 
ments  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  will  offer  you. 

There  are  five  popular  sizes — all  of  standard 
M cCormick  -  Deering  ball-  bearing  design. 
jds\  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about 
the  size  best  suited  to  your  herd. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY 
M  Keep  the  salesman  s  salary  in  vour  own  pocket. 

A  Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 

size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take  -  Up  Hoop 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Many  Barren  or  Aborting 
Cows  Can  Be  Saved 


Don't  be  too  quick  to  call  in  the  butcher. 
Often  a  valuable  cow  is  barren  or  abortive 
simply  because  her  genital  and  digestive 
organs  are  in  a  sluggish  condition  and  fail 
to  function  until  strengthened  through 
xnedicinal  aid. 

Kow-Kare  is  used  successfully  in  thousands 
©f  cases  every  year  where  nearly  all  hope 
of  a  cow’s  future  usefulness  is  abandoned. 
This  cow  medicine  tones  up  and  strengthens 
the  vital  functions  of  sick  and  unproductive 
cows.  It  helps  nature  in  the  processes  of 
production  and  reproduction.  Every  mail 
brings  us  letters  such  as  these,  from  en¬ 
thusiastic  users : 

H.  V.  Whitmore,  Thurmont,  Md.  writes: 
“We  have  been  feeding  your  Kow-Kare  for 
about  three  months  with  very  good  results. 
We  haven’t  had  one  to  abort  since  we  began 
deeding  it.  We  lost  about  one-half  of  the 
calves  in  the  last  two  years." 

Amos  B.  Miller,  Mechanics  Grove.  Pa.  says: 
“My  cows  had  been  aborting,  as  many  as  75 
per  cent,  some  years.  After  using  Kow-Kare 
for  a  short  time  only  one  or  two  aborted, 
and  after  continuing  it  for  some  time  have 
bad  no  trouble.  It  has  also  improved  the 
sreneral  condition  of  my  cows  and  increased 
the  quantity  of  milk.” 

John  Watt,  Freeport,  O.  writes:  “I  have  a 
choice  Jersey  cow.  Heretofore  I  have  had 
bother  to  get  her  with  calf.  Hearing  of  Kow- 
Kare  for  barrenness,  I  got  a  can  and  gave 


her  two  or  three  doses.  Brought  her  in  all 
right.  After  using  it  the  first  time  she  was 
mated  she  &ot  with  calf,  and  came  around 
all  right  after  6he  had  her  calf." 


Some  of  the  heaviest  losses  in  the  dairy- 
can  be  avoided  or  corrected  by  the  judicious 
use  of  this  famous  cow  remedy. 

If  you  are  not  using  Kow-Kare  now,  ask 
your  feed  dealer,  general  store  or  druggist 
about  it.  Large  size  package,  $1.25  ;  medium, 
size  66c.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied, 
order  direct.  We  pay  postage. 


Our  valuable  free  book,  “The  Home  Cow 
Doctor”,  tells  how  to  use  Kow-Kare  in  treat¬ 
ing  Barrenness,  Abor¬ 
tion.  Retained  After- 
birth.  Scours,  Bunches 
Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appe 
tite  and  as  a  general 
conditioner  In  Increasing 
milk  yield.  Write  us  for 
this  book. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
CO..  INC. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


FREE 

BOOK 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-half  feaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug 
or  grocery  stores. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on 
famous  Peerless  Fence,  Steel 
Posts  Gates.  Barb  Wire,  Roofing 
and  Paints. 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

means  a  clear  saving  of  40  per  cent. 
Wonderful  bargains  in  our  big 
104  page  cut-price  book.  We  ship 
quick  f  rom  f  actories  at  Cleveland; 
Adrian.  Mich.,  and  Memphis, 
Tenn  Send  for  free  bargain 
book  today  27 


PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.,  Dept.  4027  Cleveland.Ohio. 


i 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1,  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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FARQUHAR 


“Quiver  Shake” 

Threshers 

are  not  surpassed  for 
clean,  fast  threshing.  The 
“Quiver  Shaking  Shoe” 
has  no  side  shake  or  long 
end  shake,  but  does  a 
perfect  job  of  cleaning. 

Ask  for  complete  de¬ 
scription  and  be  your  own 
judge  as  to  its  dependable 
service. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  CO.  Limited 

Manufacturers  of 

Steam  Engines ,  Boilers,  Sawmills, 
Cider  Presses,  Implements 
Box  630,  York,  Pa. 


and  Metal  Corn  Crib 

THOUSANDS  of  farmers  have  paid 
for  their  farms  on  money  made  by 
storing  their  silage  in  Indiana  Silos. 
More  than  80,000  are  now  in  use.  They 
pay  for  themselves  in  a  short  time  — 
and  build  up  your  soil. 

Save  your  dry  grain  and  mature  corn 
in  an  Indiana  Metal  crib.  Strong¬ 
ly  built,  thoroughly  ventilated — 
it  is  a  permanent  improvement 
on  the  farm.  Write  today  for  our 
special  low  prjce  early  buyers’ 
proposition.  Just  a  few 
^Agencies  left. 

The  Indiana  Silo 
&  Tractor  Co. 
Anderson,  Ind. 

“Dept  43 


INDIANA 


1ANA 

IP 


CURES  LAMENESS 


Quit  the  draining  expense  and  cure  your  suffering, 
lame  and  idle  horse.  Don’t  hold  back —  we  take  all 
risk  to  permanently  cure  mule,  work  horse  or  value- 
able  thoroughbred  of  Ringbone,  Thoropin — SPAVIN 
or  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle.  Hoof  orTendon  Disease. 
Our  FREE  Saye-Tlic-Hom  BOOK  tells  the  story.  This  re¬ 
markable  serviceable  book,  which  every  horse  owner 
will  value,  sample  of  signed  Guarantee  with  other 
substantial  references  and  evidence  are  all  sent  FREE. 
They  prove  what  Save-The-Horse  has  done  for  over 
380.000  satisfied  users.  _  Save-The-Horse  is  no  cure- 
all  but  for  diseases  causing  lameness  you  can  depend 
upon  it.  Horse  works,  earning  while  being  cured. 

IR0T  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324  State  St„  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers 
With  Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

Especially  when  it  costs  no  more  than  the  other 
and  there  is  great  satisfaction  in  having  one 
thing  better  than  your  neighbors.  When  they 
brag  on  best  house,  crops  or  live  stock,  just  show 
them  your  EMPIRE  fence.  SEND  today  for 
our  low  DIRECT  TO  YOU  prices. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  38  East  Maumee  Si.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Another  Team  of  Working  Cattle 

We  seem  to  be  long  on  pictures  of 
working  cattle  this  season.  Through¬ 
out  New  England  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  comeback  ou  the  part  of  the  working 
ox.  Just  what  this  means  we  do  not 
know,  but  some  of  these  old-time  farm¬ 
ers  refer  to  oxen  as  their  hide-tractors, 
and  sucli  a  tractor  works  well  when 
one  knows  how  to  drive  oxen  properly 
to  get  great  work  out  of  them.  The 
oxen  here  shown  work  on  what  is 
known  as  Orchard  Farm,  owned  by 
Frank  Savage,  Somerset  Co.,  Me.  He 
says  this  is  the  kind  of  a  tractor  to 
work  among  the  stones.  These  cattle 
are  worked  on  the  farm  in  the  Summer 
and  in  Winter  they  go  into  the  woods  to 
haul  logs,  and  at  both  jobs  they  are  ex¬ 
perts.  Mr.  Savage  says  that  he  has 
driven  oxen  for  50  years,  and  he  never 
saw  the  pair  that  could  trim  these  fel¬ 
lows  on  a  stone-drag,  and  what  he 
means  by  trimming  is  to  haul  a  heavier 
load.  Mr.  Savage  says  that  when  they 
get  down  to  business  and  lift  their 
shoulders  under  the  yoke  they  make 
that  chain  twang  like  the  low  tones  on 


a  banjo,  and  anything  that  can  bring 
music  out  of  a  chain  in  that  way  is  cer¬ 
tainly  full  of  power. 


Various  Live  Stock  Questions 

1.  Is  it  harmful  to  give  chickens 
warm  water  on  cold  days?  I  am  inex¬ 
perienced  and  was  told  warm  water  is 
harmful.  2.  How  many  times  a  day 
should  I  water  cows  in  the  Winter 
months?  3.  I  am  giving  my  cows  corn¬ 
stalks  and  what  remains  they  leave  I  use 
for  bedding.  Will  this  make  a  fertilizer 
and  how?  4.  How  many  times  a  week 
should  I  give  my  cows  salt?  5.  Will  it 
pay  me  to  raise  my  own  calves  or  sell 
them,  as  I  do  not  keep  a  dairy? 

New  York.  M.  I.  K. 

1.  I  do  not  see  how  warmed  water  can 
harm  fowls ;  probably  it  is  of  no  greater 
value  than  water  with  the  chill  taken  off 
in  very  cold  weather. 

2.  Twice  daily. 

3.  It  will  make  fertilizer  when  rotted. 
Unrotted  stalks  are  a  nuisance  when 
handling  manure,  but  they  finally  make 
good  plant  food. 

4.  Better  give  a  little  salt  daily,  or 
several  times  a  week,  than  to  let  the 
animals  get  so  hungry  for  it  that  they 
eat  it  as  they  could  cornmeal  when  it 
is  given. 

5.  Whether  it  will  pay  or  not  depends 

upon  circumstances.  Unless  so  situated 
that  you  can  raise  calves  without  using 
much  purchased  food,  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  an  economical  practice  from 
a  purely  money  standpoint.  It  is  a  lot 
of  fun,  however,  and  you  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  raising  a  better  cow  than  you 
can  buy  at  the  same  cost,  if  you  can 
use  a  purebred  hull.  More  than  that, 
an  animal  raised  upon  the  place  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction,  if  a  good  one,  that 
a  purchased  animal  never  is.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  skim-milk,  raising  a  calf  is  not 
a  burdensome  matter.  If  I  kept  three 
cows.  I  should  want  to  raise  a  calf  from 
the  best  one  every  year  or  two,  if  only 
for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  grow  up 
into  a  mature  cow.  M.  b.  d. 


Pig  Lame  From  Rickets 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  pig  six  months  old  ?  It  was 
doing  fine  but  seems  to  be  stiff  in  all  the 
legs.  He  is  on  a  board  floor  covered  with 
litter  and  has  had  no  chance  to  catch 
cold.  j.  A.  S. 

Rhode  Island 

It  is  quite  evident  that  your  pig  is 
afflicted  with  rickets,  a  disease  similar  to 
bowed  legs  in  a  child.  It  is  common  in 
young  growing  animals  under  certain  ad¬ 
verse  or  aggravating  circumstances  and 
conditions  which  are  now  better  under¬ 
stood  than  was  the  case  a  short  time 
ago.  It  has  been  found  by  the  research 
scientists  in  nutrition  that  when  young 
rats  are  kept  in  a  box  covered  with  glass 
and  fed  on  an  ordinary  or  average  sup¬ 
porting  ration  they  become  afflicted  with 
rickets,  fail  to  develop  and  do  not  re¬ 
produce.  Rats  of  like  age  and  fed  in  the 
same  way  but  kept  in  a  box  open  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  contract 
rickets,  grow  normally  and  reproduce 
naturally.  What  then  is  the  cause?  That 
was  a  puzzle  for  a  time,  but  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  proved  that  the  ultra-violet 
rays  of  the  sun  do  not  penetrate  glass 
and  that  when  kept  out  rickets  develops 


in  growing  animals.  It  was  further 
proved  that  when  ricket-affected  rats 
were  exposed  to  the  direct  unimpeded 
rays  of  the  sun,  rickets  subsided.  This 
led  to  the  discovery  that  the  ultra-violet 
rays  cause  the  depositing  of  lime  salts  in 
the  bones  and  of  phosphorus  in  the  blood, 
both  of  which  effects  prevent  and  also 
remedy  rickets.  The  same  truths  apply 
to  the  growth  and  full  development  of 
other  young  animals  and  of  children. 
The  direct  sunlight  must  be  permitted  to 
perform  its  beneficent  functions  if  they 
are  to  thrive  and  grow  into  perfect  de¬ 
velopment. 

Adequate  feeding  of  complete  rations  is 
also  imperative  and  cod  liver  oil  is  still 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  rickets  and  also 
prevents  it,  as  it  contains  vitamines 
which  have  that  effect.  We  feel  sure 
that  the  condition  of  your  pig  is  due  to 
lack  of  direct  sunshine  and  to  incomplete 
feeding  and  lack  of  exercise.  At  once 
move  it  into  a  place  where  it  can  be  ex¬ 
posed  daily  to  sunlight  that  is  not  filtered 
through  glass  There  feed  it  a  tablespoon 
of  cod  liver  oil  twice  daily  and  increase 
Tie  amount  if  that  is  found  necessary. 
Also  supply  skim-milk  as  a  drink,  allow 
free  access  to  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and 
feed  mixed  feed,  such  as  wheat  middlings, 
ground  corn  or  barley  and  a  little  bran 
and  oilmeal  or  digester  tankage  The  two 
last  mentioned  feeds  are  particularly  nec¬ 
essary  if  skim-milk  and  Alfalfa  hay  can¬ 
not  be  fed.  Also  allow  the  pig  to  help 
itself  to  salt,  air-slaked  lime,  and  wood- 
ashes  or  steamed  bone  meal. 


Raw  or  Pasteurized  Milk 

I  have  built  up  a  nice  milk  route, 
about  500  quarts.  I  am  buying  pure 
clean  Guernsey  milk.  I  could  buy 
tuberculin-tested  milk,  but  it  is  not 
clean  and  does  not  keep.  A  new  man 
bought  out  a  route  here  in  town  of  about 
000  quarts,  and  he  is  selling  pasteurized 
milk.  How  much  better  is  pasteurized 
milk  than  pure  whole  Guernsey  milk  that 
is  milked  at  night,  and  delivered  in  time 
for  breakfast  next  morning?  J.  A.  s. 

Pasteurization  of  milk,  when  properly 


done,  is  the  best  safeguard  the  consumer 
has  against  disease  spread.  The  only 
kind  of  milk  that  approaches  safety  is 
certified  raw  milk  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
milk  from  tuberculin-tested  cows.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  often  milk  is  misused 
during  or  after  pasteurization.  In  such 
event  it  becomes  a  menace  to  public 
health.  It  is  up  to  the  citizens  of  any 
community  to  insist  on  proper  supervision 
and  control  of  milk  plants  so  that  they 
may  be  reasonably  sure  the  milk  is  safe. 

Clean,  raw  milk  is  commendable  as 
compared  to  dirty,  contaminated  milk  of 
any  kind,  but  when  the  question  of  safety 
arises  and  one  seeks  to  protect  the  con¬ 
sumer  against  the  spread  of  disease,  then 
he  must  resort  to  the  best  known  methods 
of  securing  safety.  Pasteurization  is  the 
best  method  now  known.  Other  methods 
may  some  day  be  devised.  Certified  milk, 
because  of  the  strict  supervision  over  its 
production,  is  considered  safe.  Milk  from 
tuberculin-tested  cows  should  provide  a 
factor  of  safety  against  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis.  Ordinary  raw  milk  should 
not  be  considered  as  good  as  the  others 
when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  safety.  All 
milk  should  be  clean  and  wholesome,  and 
when  all  milk  is  thus  placed  on  the  same 
basis  ordinary  raw  milk  is  considered  less 
desirable  by  the  health  authorities  of  our 
municipalities  than  properly  pasteurized 
milk.  j.  w.  b. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

POTATOES  MOVING  WELL;  EARLY  CROP 
WILL  BE  LARGE ;  MORE  ASPARAGUS  TO 
COME  ;  APPLE  MARKET  STANDS  HARD 
TEST. 

The  potato  situation  is  working  out  as 
well  as  could  be  expected.  The  city  mar¬ 
kets  are  using  about  1,000  cars  daily. 
The  price  has  held  at  about  the  same 
level  all  the  month,  although  at  times 
shov  ing  the  pressure  of  heavy  supply. 
Prices  at  city  markets  range  from  $1.50 
to  $2  per  100  lbs.,  and  in  the  country 
from  75c  to  $1.50.  In  the  Northeast, 
that  is,  mostly  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Maine,  the  farmers  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  a  little  margin  over  the  cost  of 
production  and  have  in  some  districts 
made  a  start  on  cleaning  up  old  bills 
which  were  the  result  of  three  unprofit¬ 
able  potato  seasons  preceding.  It  looks 
as  if  the  crop  would  just  about  clean  out 
if  the  demand  continues  good. 

MORE  SOUTHERN  POTATOES 
There  will  be  a  little  southern  compe¬ 
tition  soon,  and  more  later.  Florida  has 
planted  more  potatoes  than  ever  before 
and  will  ship  some  in  April.  The  other 
Southern  States  are  not  increasing  much, 
except  \  irginia  which  plants  about  half 
the  entile  southern  early  potato  acreage 
and  is  slightly  exceeding  past  records  so 
far  as  can  be  learned  from  early  reports. 
Virginia  comes  too  late  to  compete  with 
the  old  crop,  but  Louisiana  and  the  Caro- 
linas  sometimes  obligingly  assist  in  the 
disposal  of  the  last  of  the  old  stock  by 
coming  along  a  little  late  and  sparingly 
with  the  new  crop.  Whether  they  will  do 
so  this  year  will  depend  upon  the  weather. 
The  southern  potato  acreage,  as  it  looks 
now,  is  the  largest  for  many  years  except 
in  1922.  Growers  of  early  potatoes  in 
the  North  will  be  taking  some  chances. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  competition  in 
July  and  August  if  all  goes  well  in  the 
South. 

CUTTING  THE  STRAWBERRY  ACREAGE 

The  situation  is  otherwise  with  straw¬ 
berries.  After  half  a  dozen  years  of  in¬ 
creased  planting,  the  acreage  shows  the 
first  recent  decrease.  There  is  some  loss 
in  area  planted  in  all  important  sections, 
but  last  season’s  drouth  in  the  'South¬ 
west  may  be  responsible  for  the  great  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

Asparagus  is  still  gaining.  The  coun¬ 
try’s  acreage  has  increased  40  per  cent 
since  1920,  gaining  some  every  year.  It 
has  more  than  doubled  in  California, 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  It  shows  a 
steady  gain  also  in  the  northern  aspara¬ 
gus  States,  New  Jersey,  Illinois  and 
Massachusetts.  'California  raises  more 
asparagus  than  the  other  States  com¬ 
bined,  but  three-fourths  of  it  goes  into 
cans.  California  south  of  San  Francisco 
is  short  of  water  this  season  for  irri¬ 
gation  and  power  and  may  not  be  able  to 
ship  its  tremendous  quota  of  asparagus, 
cantaloupes,  onions,  peaches,  oranges  and 
the  rest. 

The  eastern  apple  market  has  had  a 
severe  test  this  year  and  has  stood  it 
very  well  considering  the  shipments  of 
(something  like  120.000  carloads,  with 
more  to  come.  Probatdy  only  the  light 
crop  of  Winter  apples  in  New  York  saved 
the  market  and  it  is  noi  cut  of  the  wyoods 
yet,  with  more  apples  still  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  than  are  usually  on  hand  the  first 
part  of  the  season.  G.  B.  F. 


Whittier,  Cal.,  was  settled  by  Quak¬ 
ers,  and  there  are  still  a  good  many  of 
that  denomination  left.  The  usual  other 
churches  are  not  lacking,  however,  and 
one  of  these  claims  the  following  inci¬ 
dent  :  Sunday  school  had  been  in  progress 
half  an  hour  when  a  wiry  small  boy  came 
in  dragging  behind  him  a  slightly  larger 
girl,  red-faced  and  expostulating.  “Why, 
Gordon !”  asked  his  teacher,  hurrying 
toward  them.  “Doesn’t  the  little  girl 
want  to  come?”  “No,  ma’am,  she’d 
rather  go  to  her  own  Sunday  school ; 
but  you  said  each  one  of  us  was  to  bring 
a  Friend  today  and  this  was  the  only  one 
I  could  get.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 
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Squabs  and  Guinea  Fowls 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  raising 
pigeons  for  squabs.  I  have  purchased 
some  White  Kings,  and  would  like  to  hear 
about  their  care;  also  like  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  guinea  fowls.  I  have  one  male 
and  one  female.  How  many  eggs  do  they 
lay?  Do  they  make  their  own  nests,  or 
do  they  lay  in  nest  boxes,  and  what  kind 
of  feed  do  they  need?  c.  D.  E. 

Barrington,  R.  I. 

A  person  who  contemplates  going  into 
the  pigeon  business  in  a  commercial  way, 
producing  squabs  for  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  should  realize,  first  of  all  that,  while 
this  is  a  most  interesting  and  fascinating 
line  of  endeavor,  a  very  small  percentage 
of  those  who  undertake  the  business  on  a 
large  scale  are  able  to  make  it  a  financial 
success.  There  is  a  market  for  good 
squabs  in  New  York  City,  but  this  mar¬ 
ket  is  limited,  and  prices  rule  compara¬ 
tively  low  during  the  natural  season  of 
greatest  production,  because  squabs  are 
sold  in  direct  competition  with  broilers 
of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  which  flood 
the  market  during  this  time.  This  is  not 
because  the  broilers  are  produced  and  sold 
at  a  profit,  as  most  of  them  are  sold  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  production  ;  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  a  surplus  product  from  the 
hatching  operations  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  pullets  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  thousands  of  farms  all 
over  the  country.  This  competition  of 
broilers  holds  the  price  of  squabs  down, 
so  that  it  takes  very  close  figuring  lo 
show  a  profit  on  the  average  squab  plant. 
However,  some  people  want  to  keep  a  few 
pairs  for  pleasure  and  for  home  use, 
without  regard  to  the  financial  profit  or 
loss.  Under  all  conditions  it  is  advisable 
to  start  with  only  a  few  pairs  and  in¬ 
crease  gradually  as  your  experience  war¬ 
rants.  The  White  Kings  are  a  good  va¬ 
riety  to  start  with,  as  they  are  quite  large 
and  fairly  prolific. 

Almost  any  house  that  is  well  built, 
something  like  a  poultry-house,  is  suitable 
for  pigeons.  Each  pair  should  be  provid¬ 
ed  with  a  double  nest,  arranged  so  as  to 
be  easily  cleaned.  Fresh  water,  prefer¬ 
ably  running  water,  should  be  easily  ac¬ 
cessible,  and  their  feed  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  self-feeding  hoppers.  Grit,  salt 
and  charcoal  are  part  of  a  pigeon’s  diet 
which  must  receive  attention,  as  they  are 
just  as  important  as  feed.  One  of  the 
best  mixtures  that  I  have  ever  used  for 
feeding  pigeons  consists  of  200  lbs.  each 
of  whole  corn,  Canada  peas,  red  wheat 
and  kaffir  corn,  with  30  lbs.  of  golden  mil¬ 
let  and  20  lbs.  of  hemp  seed  added.  Don’t 
use  white  wheat  under  any  conditions. 

It  takes  18  days  for  pigeon  eggs  to 
hatch,  and  the  mother  feeds  the  young, 
which  are  usually  ready  for  market  at 
four  weeks  of  age,  or  when  full  feathered 
on  under  side  of  wings.  By  subscribing 
to  one  or  two  good  pigeon  journals  and 
reading  some  good  books  on  the  subject, 
along  with  your  practical  experience,  you 
will  soon  become  fairly  proficient  in  the 
work. 

Guinea  fowls  usually  start  laying  in 
the  Spring,  about  April,  and  lay  more  or 
less  until  August.  Of  course  some  of 
them  are  better  layers  than  others,  and 
they  naturally  want  to  sit  after  laying  12 
to  IS  eggs.  They  are  very  persistent  sit¬ 
ters  and  make  fairly  good  mothers. 
Guineas  are  often  hatched  and  raised 
with  common  hens  when  the  old  guineas 
are  required  for  continued  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Owing  to  their  wild  nature,  guineas 
do  not  take  readily  to  nests  prepared  for 
their  use  in  the  house,  but  prefer  to  hide 
their  nests  out  among  the  weeds  on  the 
ground,  or  in  some  other  secluded  spot, 
whether  they  are  difficult  to  find.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  guineas,  white  and  pearl ; 
the  latter  appear  to  be  a  little  more  har¬ 
dy  and  prolific.  They  are  usually  fed 
about  the  same  as  common  fowls. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Care  of  Turkeys 

Would  you  give  proper  care  for  tur¬ 
keys?  I  have  one  tom,  nine  months  old, 
and  four  hens,  averaging  from  seven  to 
eight  months  old ;  they  are  all  Bronze 
turkeys.  I  have  a  large  house  for  them, 
with  a  roost  3*4  ft.  from  floor ;  half  is 
caged  in  where  I  keep  them  during  the 
night  and  on  rainy  days,  but  otherwise  I 


leave  them  out  from  7  in  the  morning  un¬ 
til  4  :30  or  5  o’clock,  when  I  drive  them 
in.  I  feed  them  cracked  corn  and  whole 
wheat,  equal  parts,  with  oyster  shell  and 
grit ;  one  mangel  beet,  with  plenty  of 
mash,  and  good  fresh  water.  The  house 
is  clean,  aii-y  and  plenty  of  sunshine, 
have  six  small  houses  for  them  to  lay  in 
and  hatch  their  young.  The  houses  are  3 
ft.  long,  3  ft.  wide,  3  ft.  high.  We  have 
a  range  of  3 y2  acres  for  them  to  roam  as 
they  will.  I  would  like  advice  as  to  dis¬ 
ease.  c.  c.  F. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

You  are  treating  these  turkeys  very 
well  as  it  is,  and  I  have  few  suggestions 
to  give  you.  It  is  better  to  let  them  have 
their  liberty  as  far  as  possible,  but  a  well- 
opened  shed  makes  a  good  place  for  them 
to  roost.  If  they  had  their  choice,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  go  to 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees.  You  are 
feeding  them  well ;  let  them  have  what 
corn  and  wheat  they  want,  but  do  not 
try  to  make  them  eat  more.  A  mash  is 
not  needed  now.  It  is  a  fine  plan  to  make 
friends  of  them,  for  then  they  will  not  be 
afraid  of  you  when  you  want  to  take 
some  special  care  of  them,  and  besides,  a 
turkey  is  a  very  sociable  bird  and  worth 
being  on  the  best  of  terms  with.  I  am 
afraid  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  induce 
these  turkeys  to  lay  in  the  little  houses 
that  you  have  made  for  them  ;  they  prefer 
a  more  wild  and  natural  location.  Most 
folks  place  a  barrel  on  one  side  and  cover 
it  with  a  little  brush,  making  a  nest  of 
dry  grass  or  similar  material  in  it  and 
leaving  it  in  some  good  place  where  the 
turkeys  wander.  Often  they  are  left  to 
make  their  own  nests  in  the  fields  and 
Avatched  to  learn  where  these  are.  A  nest 
egg  should  be  left  in,  but  the  others  should 
be  gathered  daily  and  kept  in  a  cool  cel¬ 
lar  until  used  for  hatching,  being  turned 
daily.  Perhaps,  however,  your  turkeys 
will  accept  the  quarters  that  you  offer, 
and,  at  any  rate,  these  will  make  good 
coops  in  which  to  confine  the  young  tim 
keys  during  their  babyhood. 

Young  turkeys  are  fed  very  much  as 
chicks  are ;  you  will  find  this  talked  about 
in  these  columns  as  Spring  approaches 
and  people  get  ready  to  raise  turkeys  and 
chickens.  There  is  no  known  best  way, 
each  turkey  raiser  usually  has  his  own 
ideas  and  all  have  more  or  less  success 
with  their  own  methods. 

As  to  diseases  of  turkeys,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  these  are  too  common  and  serious  to  be 
ignored.  There  are  two,  known  as  black¬ 
head  and  coccidiosis,  that  are  very  fatal 
in  young  turkeys,  and  very  hard  to  avoid. 
The  causes  of  these  diseases  are  found  in 
the  food  and  drink  that  turkeys  pick  up, 
and  it  is  practically  imposible  to  prevent 
the  young  from  being  infected.  These  dis¬ 
eases  have  made  it  very  difficult  to  raise 
turkeys  where  they  or  other  fowls  have 
been  kept,  and  the  only  -way  to  bring  any 
to  maturity  seems  to  be  to  allow  the  flock 
to  roam,  give  it  good  care  and  trust  to 
good  fortune  to  bring  a  part  of  it  through. 
This  need  not  discourage  you,  for  you 
may  be  able  to  save  the  greater  part  of 
all  you  hatch.  It  is  certainly  well  worth 
while  to  try.  I  have  a  little  scheme  of 
my  own  for  next  Spring.  I  haven’t  a  big 
range  for  fowls  and  I  expect  to  hatch  or 
buy  about  six  young  turkeys  and  try  to 
raise  them  in  confinement,  using  coops 
and  small,  movable  runs.  I  probably 
shall  not  succeed,  but  I  shall  have  the 
fun  of  trying,  and,  if  one  or  two  out  of 
six  live,  there  will  be  the  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  dinners  provided  for,  only, 

I  always  have  this  trouble;  after  I  have 
raised  a  young  animal  of  any  kind,  I  can’t 
bear  to  kill  and  eat  it.  The  pet  lamb 
always  gets  away  to  someone’s  flock  in 
the  Fall,  and  even  the  pig,  when  there  is 
one,  has  to  be  killed  and  dressed  by  some¬ 
one  else.  My  idea  of  an  ideal  place  to 
live  is  upon  a  farm  where  all  the  young 
things  born  can  be  raised  and  never  killed 
or  sold.  After  the  calf  becomes  a  cow,  it 
belongs  to  the  place,  and  selling  it  is  like 
seeing  one  of  the  family  go  ;  but  you  asked 
about  turkeys,  didn’t  you?  m.  b.  d. 


The  Magnate  (to  hard-up  suitor)  : 
“Young  man,  d’yer  know  how  I  made  my 
money?”'  The  Young  Man:  “Yes — but 
I  can’t  permit  that  to  stand  in  tEe  way 
of  Muriel’s  happiness  !”  —  London  Hu¬ 
morist. 


STAR  Quality  at  Lower  Prices! 


4^4  v 


FOR  YEARS  STAR  Quality  has  kept  STAR  Bam 
Equipment  in  the  lead.  Now  comes  the  new 
Junior  STAR  Bam  Equipment  to  add  leadership 
in  price.  The  new  Junior  STAR  line  is  complete  in 

in  every  detail — stalls,  stanchions, 
pens,  waterbowls — everything 
good  bam  equipment  should  be, 
simplified  in  design  yet  with  all 
the  quality  of  the  regular  STAR 
Line.  And  prices  are  remarkably 
low — well  within  the  reach  of  all. 


Get  This  Valuable  Book 
of  Modern  Barn  Plans 

FREE! 


Put  up  a  STAR  barn  and 
have  the  best  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood!  Big  plan  book 
free.  Just  check  proper 
place  when  you  send 
coupon. 


Send  for  Illustrated 
Folder 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  Co.,  Harvard,  Ill. 

San  Francisco  Minneapolis  Albany  Los  Angeles 

Hunt,  Helm  Ferris  &  Co.  Dept.  I  -62,  Harvard,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  I  have . cows,  . young  stock,  .  horses 

Please  send  me  illustrated  folder  of  STAR  JUNIOR  Barn  Equipment.  I  am  considering 

[remodeling]  8  bam  nCxt . Send  free  p,an  booh  [no] 


Name  . . . 
Address. 


*  COMPLETE  BARN  OUTFITTERS  ★ 


urt  lUTctal  ATTENTION  DAIRYMEN  ! 

Run  your  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  right  and  get  all  the 
Cream  with 

The  New  Strite 
Governor  Pulley 

It  aroea  ritfht  where  the  handle 
ia  attached  and  taken  the  place 
of  the  regular  12  Inch  pulley. 
The  most  practical  way  to  drive 
the  Separator  yet  devised. 
WRITE  for  folder. 

Strife  Governor  Pulley  Co. 

301  3d  St.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  :i 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  rale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Organized  Co-operation 


.A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  T  W  O.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth 


Price  $1.00 
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Get  Those  Extra  Bushels 

per  Acre 


Every  seed  is  planted  to  best  advantage  and  fertilizer 
placed  where  the  growing  crop  easily  gets  the  additional 
plant  food  which  makes  a  bigger  yield  of  better  grain  from 
the  same  field  when  you  use  a 


Things  To  Think  About 


Picturing  the  Pennsylvania  Sky 

Reading  “Farm  Life  in  Idaho”  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue,  and  the  writer’s  closing  re¬ 
mark  :  “I  wonder  if  you  in  the  East  have 
anything  to  equal  it?”  made  me  desire  to 
write  you  the  best  I  can  of  a  two  days’ 
happening  here  in  the  region  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  in  Pennsylvania, 
though  I  know  I  cannot  begin  to  do  the 
wonderful  beauty  justice. 

Winter  is  here,  and  only  yesterday  we 
woke  to  a  typical  Spring  morning;  warm, 
raining  easily,  pools  of  water  every¬ 
where.  Then  the  wind  came  along ;  it 
grew  cold,  the  rain  began  to  freeze  about 
as  soon  as  it  landed  ;  trees,  bushes,  fences 
— everything  covered  with  ice.  About  5 
o’clock  there  was  a  blinding  flash  of  light¬ 
ning,  followed  by  a  clap  of  thunder  so 
deafening  we  knew  it  had  struck  some¬ 
where  near,  and  the  roar  of  it  vibrated 
for  at  least  two  minutes,  and  made  one 
think  of  Summer. 

Gradually  it  stopped  raining  and  clouds 
began  to  hurry  across  the.  sky,  beautiful 
in  shape.  A  horse  and  rider,  a  Roman 
chariot,  a  fleet  Atalanta  in  her  flowing 
robes — all  rushing  westward.  Higher 
than  these  was  another  layer  of  darker 
clouds  going  directly  north..  Soon  in  the 
southwest  a  rift  was  seen  in  the  darker 
layer  of  clouds,  gradually  growing  wider, 


farmers  should  think  over;  poor  quality 
in  anything  floods  the  market,  and  pulls 
down  the  price  of  the  best.  I  read  with 
interest  the  recent  article  relative  to  the 
roadside  stand,  and  find  many  of  the 
experiences  related  there  the  same  as  my 
own.  I  always  charge  high  prices,  but 
back  it  up  with  real  quality,  and  find 
that  since  I  can  sell  more  than  I  can 
raise  I  must  be  on  the  right  track.  Last 
Summer  a  machine  stopped  and  a  lady 
bought  our  corn  at  7c  a  doz.  more  than 
she  had  paid  elsewhere.  The  corn  she 
had  bought  from  another  farmer  she 
began  stripping  and  the  first  four  ears 
weren’t  fit  to  eat.  She  became  dis¬ 
gusted  and  threw  the  rest  down  on  the 
floor  of  her  car — anyone  with  common 
sense  can  see  that  it  didn’t  pay  that 
farmer  in  any  sense  of  the  word  to 
gather  such  corn.  On  the  bottom  of 
everything  we  sell  is  as  good  or  better 
than  on  the  top.  Of  course  there  are  days 
when  it  storms  that  we  are  stuck  with 
a  surplus,  and  what  we  can't  use  or 
give  to  neighbors  goes  straight  to  the 
manure  pile.  We  strip  all  corn,  plug  all 
watermelons,  and  pick  and  sort  until 
everything  is  fit  for  a  king  to  eat.  Peo¬ 
ple  buy  from  us  year  in  and  year  out; 
they  in  turn  tell  their  friends,  and  they 


John  Deere-Van  Brunt  Grain  and 
Fertilizer  Drill 


Plants  seed  properly — the 
famous  Van  Brunt  adjustable  gate 
force-feed  compels  seed  to  flow 
from  grain  box  in  even,  continuous 
streams — no  clogging  or  bridging 
— no  seed  or  ground  wasted.  Fin¬ 
ger-type  feeder  wheels  handle  fer¬ 
tilizer  just  as  positively.  Metal 
seed  tubes  and  closed  disc  boot  de¬ 
livery  protect  seed  until  it  reaches 
bottom  of  seed  furrows  of  equal 
depth — an  even  stand  of  gr.am,  all 
maturing  at  one  time  is  the  result. 

Covers  the  seed — tilting  lever 


enables  you  to  Set  disc  boots  to 
plant  and  cover  seed  at  the  de¬ 
sired  depth  under  all  field  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  discs  pulverize  the  soil 

and  make  a  good  seed  bed  because 
set  at  the  proper  angle.  They  run 
easily  and  properly  because  equip¬ 
ped  with  dust-proof,  oil-tight  bear¬ 
ings  that  are  guaranteed  to  last. 
Scrapers  keep  the  discs  clean. 

Standard  sizes  and  styles.  Trac¬ 
tor  hitch  and  grass-seeder  attach¬ 
ment  extra. 


Get  your  share  of  increased  yields  per  acre  this  season  by  using  a 
Van  Brunt  Drill.  Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers.  Write  today,  address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  free  Booklet  VD-6 37. 


FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Sent  on  Trial 
Upward  Jbn&ucasn,  Cream 

SEPARATO 

Thousands  in  Use  justified 

your  getting  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new, 
well  made,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sepa¬ 
rator  only  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  picture,  which 
shows  our  large  capacity,  low  priced  New  L.  S.  Model, 
unexcelled  for  Easy  running.  Easy  washing  and  Simplicity.  Besides  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

ratonL  Learn  how  an  American  Separator  may  pay  for  itself  while  In  use.  Western 
orders  se0  our  big  money  saving  proposition 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


How’s  This  tor 
a  New  Name 

Bliley's  Garage,  Ham¬ 
mett,  Pa.,  writes: 

**I  sold  two  of  your  size 
B  Flywheel  cutters  last 
year  and  I  must  say  that 
they  are  the  best  cutter 
or  cutters  I  ever  sold. 

I  have  sold  the - 

and  the - —  and  will 

say  that  they  are  not  in 
it  with  your  cutter, 
smooth  running  easy 
to  control,  some  of 
the  best  adjustments 
a  cutter  can  have— give 
no  trouble  whatever. 
Can't  clog.  You  should 
call  it  the 

“Can'f  Clog ” 


Better  Ensilage  -  Lower  Costs 

The  clean  shear  cut,  large  capacity,  safety  and  economy  of  the 
GEHL  cutters  will  win  your  everlasting  approval.  Has  heavy 
steel  frame,  easily  adjustable  length  of  cut,  boiler  plate  flywheel 
l  all  gears  are  in  an  oil-tight  case  running  in  a  bath  of  oil. 

Light  Power  Requirement  IfEitslI  4-24 

Wisconsin  University  Tests  the  GEHL  Disc  Type 
:ut  and  elevated  into  the  silo  at  the  rate  of  16  tons 
with  16ho h.  p.  This  proves  that  any  light  two- 
plow  tractor  can  run  it  successfully  at  full  capacity. 

Absolutely  Self  Feeding.  No  man  is  required 
feed  table.  Saves  one  man’s  wages 
every  day.  Means  faster  work  at 
less  cost.  Cylinder  or  Flywheel 
Types.  Give  us  the  height  of 
your  silo  and  size  and  name  of 
your  engine  and  we  will  tell  you 
about  the  right  size  Gehl 
Ait  cutter  for  your  re- 

Runn’ino  VLA^goo  S. Water  St., Wert  BeUd.Wis. 

in  Oil.  Globe  Silo  Co.,  Agents,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Locks  50  Cows  Instead  Of  One 


sms 


West  Bead  Automatic  Stanchions 
equipped  with  our  wonderful  locking-re¬ 
leasing  lever  save  you  time  and  labor — and 
insure  safety  in  locking  up  or  releasing  the  cows, 
yet  you  pay  no  more  for  West  Bend  equipment 
than  for  ordinary  stanch  ions  that  must  be  opened  and 
closed  singly  by  hand.  The  West  Bend  lever  controls  from 
2  to  50  West  Bend  Automatic  Swinging  Stanchions.  The  entire  row  of  cows  can  be  locked  up  or  released 
instantly  by  one  throw  of  the  lever.  Cow  stops  are  operated  at  same  time,  and  when  set  guide  cow  into 
the  stanchion*  Every  user  says  it's  the  greatest  idea  ever  brought  out  in  modern  barn  equipment.  You. 
certainly  want  it  in  your  barn.  Write  today  for  catalog  showing  complete  line  of  West  Bend  Barn  Equipment. 
Write  TODAY,  West  Bead  Equipment  Corp.,  West  Bend,  Wis.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Write  nearest  office.  Dept.  B 


When  this  team  is  driven  through  the  streets  of  Olean,  N.  Y..  people  stop  to  look,  if 
not  to  listen.  These  steers  were  taken  young  and  taught  to  drive  with  bits  and  lines. 
It  shows  what  you  can  do  with  the  “patient  ox.  ’ 


until  a  wonderful  golden  cloud  appeared, 
hanging  in  a  sky  of  lovely  blue.  Then 
a  smaller  one,  further  south.  The  light 
streak  grew  narrower  and  longer  till  fin¬ 
ally  it  was  only  one  light  greenish-yellow 
streak  from  north  to  south  ;  then  night 
slowly  drew  her  curtain  and  pinned  it 
with  a  star. 

This  morning  at  daylight  it  was  snow- 
ing;  there  was  half  an  inch  of  ic-e  on 
GVGrv  tree,  bush  <incl  fence,  ulso  most  of 
the  lawn,  and  the  gently  falling  snow¬ 
flakes  clung  to  the  ice  just  where  it  land¬ 
ed.  A  few  hours  of  this,  and  dear  old 
Mother  Earth  was  clothed  in  a  gown  of 
glistening  white.  The  trees  and  wire 
fences  were  most  magnificent,  to  look  at, 
and  the  little  white  church  and  the  com¬ 
munity  hall  bathed  in  the  golden  sunshine 
with  the  white  snow-covered  hill  and  blue 
sky  as  a  background  made  a  picture  all 
by  themselves.  The  beautiful  dark  green 
of  the  stately  fir  trees,  with  their  glisten¬ 
ing  snow-laden  boughs,  on  the  tree-cov¬ 
ered  south  hill,  were  wonderful  to  look 
upon.  Then,  raising  the  eyes  and  looking 
beyond  further  south,  are  the  beautiful 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  We  are  near 
enough  to  discern  on  a  clear  day  the 
woods  and  the  fences  outlining  the  fields. 

Late  yesterday  afternoon  a  blue  haze 
hung  over  the  peaks.  Above  this  were 
the  most  beautiful  clouds,  ranging  in 
color  from  the  lovely  pink  to  lovelier  lav¬ 
enders.  then  to  dark  blues  as  night  was 
falling.  The  wonderful  colors  and 
shapes  in  the  western  sky  made  me  stand 
spellbound  to  gaze  and  think  of  the  Won¬ 
drous  Being  who  created  all  the  exquisite 
things  the  likeness  of  which  no  man  can 
ever  hope  to  reproduce.  Some  go  wild 
over  new  things  invented  by  man,  which 
cost  thousands  of  dollars,  and  whose  life 
is  of  short  duration,  but  they  rarely  no¬ 
tice  these  gorgeous,  ever-changing  things 
of  everyday  life. 

Perhaps  because  I  have  always  lived 
iu  a  crowded  city  until  two  years  ago. 
makes  me  more  sensitive  to  the  wondoi- 
ful  scenes  around  me  in  the  country.  I 
feel  it  so  clearly  in  my  heart,  but  have 
never  tried  to  write  it  so  anyone  else 
could  see  it.  that  I  am  afraid  I  am  very 
inadequate  in  expression.  MRS.  e.  e.  m. 


It  Pays  To  Be  Honest 

I  find  honesty  is  the  most  profitable 
crop  I  ever  planted — yes,  planted.  I 
have  a  large  roadside  stand,  and  it  was 
the  first  thing  I  planted  in  my  business. 
Every  year  we  have  to  enlarge  the 
stand,  and  it  takes  more  of  us  to  wait 
on  the  customers.  I  never  gather  in¬ 
ferior  vegetables  or  flowers  to  put  on 
the  stand.  Herein  is  a  lesson  that  all 


tell  yet  others — a  sort  of  endless  chain, 
and  that  is  the  greatest  advertisement 
anyone  can  get.  The  stand  is  always 
kept  painted,  clean,  and  none  of  us  ever 
argue  with  a  customer,  nor  a  prospective 
one.  None  of  us  ever  venture  opinions 
unless  asked ;  never  inquire  where  a 
person  bought  this  or  that  if  their  ma¬ 
chine  is  full  of  flowers  and  vegetables 
when  they  come  to  us.  We  attend  to 
our  own  business,  and  attend  to  it  right, 
and  it  has  never  suffered  in  comparison 
with  others.  I  wouldn’t  be  enthused 
over  eating  anything  I  purchased  from  a 
man  who  was  dirty,  unshaved,  tobacco 
juice  running  down  his  chin,  and  no¬ 
body  else  would.  All  these  little  things 
are  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  This  Winter  1  was  talking  with 
a  fertilizer  salesman,  and  1  ventured  the 
remark  that  I  pitied  the  many  farmers 
who  were  dependent  on  shipping  their 
produce  to  the  commission  merchant,  and 
he  said,  “I  am  all  around  the  country, 
and  if  you  could  see  some  of  the  worth¬ 
less  junk  that  is  packed  and  shipped 
you  would  wonder  how  the  commission 
merchant  ever  stays  in  business.”  Of 
course  we  all  know  there  are  dishonest 
commission  merchants,  and  dishonest 
farmers,  and  the  good  have  to  suffer  with 
the  bad.  In  conclusion  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  if  the  farmer,  large  and 
small,  would  let  the  poor  quality  stay  in 
the  field  to  be  plowed  under  there  would 
be  such  a  great  demand  from  everywhere 
that  they  would  be  the  richer  in  every 
way.  It’s  a  waste  of  time  to  gather 
something  unfit  to  eat.  This  will  apply 
to  all  people,  at  all  times  in  any  locality. 
Be  honest,  and  your  reward  will  be  so 
great  that  you  will  have  no  time  to  be¬ 
moan  your  fate.  harry  n.  jenness. 


A  Tax  On  Gasoline 

On  page  420  Whitney  I*.  Howes  writes 
of  the  injustice  of  the  truck  licensing 
as  it  stands.  It  is  true  the  owner  of  a 
Ford  truck  has  to  pay  $24  fee  whether 
he  runs  it  one  mile  or  1.000.  As  all 
know,  the  farmer’s  truck  in  most  cases 
is  really  busy  only  about  quarter  of  the 
season,  but  still  lie  has  to  pay  the  same 
fee  as  the  other  fellow  who  runs  his 
every  day.  I  would  suggest  a  flat  rate 
of  say  $5  for  every  motor-driven  vehicle, 
and  a  tax  on  gasoline  to  make  up  the  de¬ 
ficit.  The  tax  wouldn’t  need  to  be  very 
high  considering  the  amount  of  gas  con¬ 
sumed  in  one  year.  In  that  way  the  one 
using  the  ear  most  would  pay  the  largest 
tax,  and  the  farmer’s  truck  lying  idle 
would  not  eat  its  head  off  paying  taxes. 
Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  ward  wagob. 
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Rights  of  Debtor 


reservation.”  Mr.  A  has  died  and  Mrs. 
A  has  re-married  and  moved  away.  The 
son  has  always  lived  on  the  place  and 
worked  it.  The  buildings  are  insured  in 
the  Grange  in  Mrs.  A’s  name  and  the  in¬ 
surance  has  always  been  paid  by  the  son. 

son 

Pl68.SC 

state  the  interest  the  son  has  in  the  place 

am  not  back  with  any  interest  or  taxes  during  his  mother’s  life  and  what  interest 
TTr»ia<vn  A  ,  taxes.  ]lls  Wlfe  WOuld  have  if  the  son  died  be_ 

fore  the  mother  (provided  the  son  leaves 


Holder  of  second  mortgage  has  started  kThifo!  7  u  ?een  pai,cI  “e  so 
foreclosure  proceedings.  The  first  mort-  Uo  tbl®as. lfc  should  be,  or  should  the  sc 

ga?e  holder  Us  ,ne  L  has  to  M  JSJ!  *  »  *£. 


but  he  is  going  to  work  in  my  favor 


Holder  of  second  mortgage  wants  the 
principal.  Holder  of  first  mortgage  tells 
me  all  second  mortgagor  can  do  is  to  bid 
his  amount  so  first  mortgagor  gets  his 
money  and  then  get  a  judgment  against 
me  for  the  rest,  or  second  mortgage.  How 

ic  flints  . 


a  will  leaving  his  whole  estate  to  his 
wife.  K.  m. 

Ohio. 

Under  the  deed  the  son  has  no  right  to 


•  i  i  ,  o  YT71  .  °  ~  UVV'V4  1,11  v  i-i  iiuo  nu  A  L U 

is  that  i  VV  hat  is  exempt  after  they  get  a  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  farm  until 
judgment,  and  how  long  a  time  will  I  the  death  of  his  father  and  mother.  He 
have  to  get  olt  the  place  after  the  sheriff’s  has  a  vested  interest  in  the  property 
•  .  F.  G.  which  would  descend  to  his  wife  by  will. 

Wisconsin.  AVe  think  the  property  is  properly  in- 

The  following  personal  property  is  ex-  sure.^  the  name  of  the  mother  so  long 
empt  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  from  seiz-  fs  ,  1S  [lvipg,  although  it  might  be  well 
ure  or  sale  on  execution :  The  usual  aave  the  insurance  in  both  names, 
household  goods,  books  and  pictures  of  the  w.  s. 

debtor,  where  the  household  goods  do  not  - - - - — 

exceed  the  value  of  $200;  two  cows,  10  Willie  was  under  orders  never  to  go 
swine,  oO  chickens,  one  yoke  of  oxen,  one  ju  swimming.  And  mother  meant  to  sle 
horse  or  mule,  or  in  lieu  oi  the  oxen  and  that  he  obeyed.  So  one  day  she  became 

Ce  btn'hi  S 

farming  tools  not  exceeding  $200  in  value, 
provision  necessary  for  one  year’s  sup¬ 
port,  tools  and  implements  of  a  mechanic 
not  exceeding  $200,  sewing  machine, 
equipment  of  all  officers  and  privates  used 
for  military  purposes,  the  interest  owned 
by  an  inventor  in  any  invention,  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  a  person  having  a  family  for  three 
months  next  preceding  the  issue  of  the  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  amount  of  $60  per  each 
month,  certain  life  insurance  moneys, 
pensions  paid  to  firemen  and  policemen. 

Shares  of  the  value  of  $1,000  in  a  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  association,  al]|  Liberty 
bonds,  Thrift  stamps  and  the  like  to  the 
value  of  $200. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  it  would 
be  before  you  would  have  to  remove  from 
the  place  after  the  sale..  It  would  depend 
upon  the  procedure  taken  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  *  x.  t. 


I  OR  SALE — At  half  cost,  to  close  an  estate, 
3(!0-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  located  1  y2 
miles  from  Oil  City,  Pa.,  on  concrete  highway; 
nine  residences,  excellent  dairy  with  30  cows, 
feed  mill,  large  barns  and  poultry  houses;  50 
building  lots,  all  fronting  100  feet  on  concrete 
highway,  can  be  sold  without  injuring  the  farm; 
oil  royalty  included;  easy  terms  of  settlement. 
BRUNDRED  TRUST  ESTATE,  Chambers  Bldg., 
Oil  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Four  hundred  acre  farm",  excellent 
state  of  cultivation,  good  buildings,  over  mil¬ 
lion  feet  timber,  near  two  State  roads;  with 
or  without  stock,  tools;  price  reasonable.  JOHN 
SMITH,  Hague,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  and  poultry  farm,  130  acres,  3  houses, 
farm  buildings,  silo,  ice-  house,  trout  stream; 
10  miles  north  Poughkeepsie,  1 V2  miles  from 
railroad  station.  ADVERTISER  5043,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  poultry  farm,  73 
acres,  laying  house  for  1,000  hens,  3  brooder 
houses,  barn  30x50,  good  dwelling:  this  place  is 
a  paying  proposition  and  priced  to  sell. 
WILLIAM  A.  WILSON,  R.  D.  1,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Error  in  Deed 


to  save  Charlie  Jones.”  “My  noble  darl¬ 
ing !  Did  you  jump  in  after  him?”  “No, 
mother,  I  jumped  in  first  so  as  to  be 
there  when  he  fell  in.” — Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency, 
We  make  no  charge. 

the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, inc. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


100-ACRE  farm,  1G  miles  from  Albany,  near 
good  railroad  town;  two  young  apple  orchards 
bearing,  good  soil,  water,  timber,  buildings;  bar¬ 
gain.  $5,000.  terms.  ADVERTISER  5044,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 2.27-acre  farm,  good  for  dairy  or 
trucking;  excellent  land,  15-room  house  in 
good  condition,  2  large  barns,  .0  hen  houses,  corn 
crib,  and  other  buildings;  2  apple  orchards, 
about  10  acres  of  wood ;  for  particulars  write 
to  owner.  C.  F.  COOPER,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 

DO  YOU  want  10  acres?  Good  house,  barn, 
hen  house,  spring,  fruit,  fine  location.  Write 
S.  O.  BROWN,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cottage;  experienced  in  light  dairy, 
poultry,  fruits.  ADVERTISER  5049,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  Offer  Alfalfa  Hay 


in  car  lots  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I.  C.  HAWKINS 
144  Weit  St.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


135-ACRE  farm  for  sale;  well  watered;  suitable 
for  boys’  Summer  camp,  farming,  poultry 
raising,  dairy,  etc.;  two  fine  apple  orchards; 
woodland;  fine  house  and  three  barns;  situated  8 
miles  from  Catskill,  near  mountains:  good  roads. 
Address  CLAUDE  GARLING,  3  Cedar  St.,  Cats¬ 
kill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Bargain  and  easy  terms,  a  new 
stucco  bungalow  and  garage,  located  at  Red 
Hook,  N  Y.,  on  the  State  road,  not  far  from 
New  York;  all  improvements;  young  fruit 
trees.  75-ft.  front,  200-ft.  depth;  will  give  to 
Party  buying  house  100  cans  of  fruit  and  jam, 
new  enamel  stove,  curtains,  screens  and  storm 
windows  for  all  windows  and  doors,  wood  and 
coal.  ADVERTISER,  167  Rockaway  Ave.,* 

Sayles  Park  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

WANTED — Small  farm  adapted  to  fruit,  located 
Orange  or  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. ;  particulars. 
ADV  ERTISER  5076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Immediately,  New  York  State  farm 
within  75  miles  New  York  City;  reasonably 
priced  for  cash:  give  full  description  and 
price.  ADVERTISER  5084,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


J 


HONEY— Six  pounds.  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

^  ILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Moumouth  Junction 
N.  J. 

IF  you  cannot  afford  to  visit  the  Adirondacks 
you  can  at  least  have  a  fresh  picked  3  lb. 
balsam  pillow,  only  $1.25;  prepaid  cash  with 
order:  cretonne  cover.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No  2 
Raquette,  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


PRODUCE  your  own  honey.  Circular  free. 
\  AN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Indiana. 


A1ILL  BUTTER — The  good  old-fashioned  kind, 
made  in  our  orchard  from  a  delicious  Virginia 
recipe;  sample  quart-crock,  prepaid,  65  cents. 
J5jRGFWOOD  FRUIT  G ROWE RS,  Winchester, 
V  lrgima. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  lbs.,  $1  15- 
deli  vered.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J.  “ 


FOR  SALE — An  up-to-date  poultry  and  fruit 
plant,  established,  paying  basis,  in  town  of 
Toms  River;  domestic  reasons  for  selling;  pic¬ 
tures  and  full  particulars  to  interested  parties; 
price,  $11,000;  cash,  $6,000;  balance  on  mort¬ 
gage.  OWNER,  Box  35,  R.  D.  No.  2.  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Woman  owning  a  farm,  having  a  living 
husband  and  three  children  of  age,  dies, 
leaving  a  will  giving  the  property  equally 
to  the  three  children.  The  lawyer  who 
wrote  the  will  was  named  executor.  The 
widower  bought  the  property  from  the 
children  through  the  executor.  The  exec¬ 
utor  gave  the  widower  executor’s  deed, 
which  deed  is  now  on  record  in  the  county 
clerk’s  office.  This  deed  gives  the  usual 
description,  boundaries,  etc.,  of  said  farm, 
but  states  that  farm  is  located  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  township.  Does  this  error  make 
the  deed  void?  Can  the  former  executor, 
whether  he  has  been  discharged  or  not, 
correct  this  error  after  same  has  been 
recorded?  If  this  deed  is  void,  to  whom 
does  the  property  mentioned  revert  to, 
and  what  are  the  proper  proceedings  to 
be  taken  by  those  to  whom  the  property 
is  reveUed?  If  this  deed  is  valid,  or 
might  he  A  ade  valid,  what  portion  would 
a  second  wife  hold  in  case  of  the  hus- 
Jiand’s  death  ?  r.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

The  deed  is  not  void  by  reason  of  an 
error  in  the  description.  In  order  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  description  a  new  deed  would 
have  to  be  given.  The  second  wife  holds 
a  dower  interest  of  the  right  to  the  use 
of  one-third  during  her  lifetime.  N.  T. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  535. 


FARM  TO  LEASE — Ten-room  house,  barn  and 
outbuildings;  good  dairy  farm;  located  on 
Connecticut  River.  JOHN  L.  KRUGER,  137 
Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Jersey  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  15-25 
acres;  8-room  bouse;  no  stock;  Morris  County 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  4951,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


IF  YOU  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a  fully-equipped 
poultry  farm,  nicely  located,  small  acreage, 
communicate  with  BOX  531,  Bristol,  Pa  Will 
consider  an  offer  to  manage  or  profit-sharing. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm;  town  1  mile.  A.  L. 
CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Endieott-Johnson  markets; 
milk  12c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  good  income.  Write  owner, 
ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 156-acre  farm;  10-room  house; 

barns;  fruit  orchard;  with  tools  and  stock, 
$8,500;  part  cash.  Apply  owner,  VERNON  H. 
TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Ditch  Crossing  Another  Owner’s  Land 

A  has  a  cellar  drain  which  extends 
across  his  lot  onto  and  across  B’s  land. 
A  asked  the  privilege  of  digging  the  ditch, 
a  deep  one,  which  he,  after  laying  tile, 
never  filled.  A  has  nothing  to  show  that 
he  ever  received  so  much  as  consent  to  lay 
the  tile.  B  never  received  any  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  digging  the  ditch.  Can  A, 
in  case  B  should  dig  up  the  tile  and  fill 
the  ditch  upon  his  land,  sue  and  recover 
damages?  o.  b. 

New  York. 

You  say  that  A  has  nothing  to  show 
that  he  received  permission  to  cross  B’s 
land.  Probably  what  you  mean  is  that 
lie  has  no  written  permission.  He  might 
be  able  to  prove  his  right  by  witnesses, 
however.  Certainly  he  could  swear  to  it 
himself.  You  do  not  state  all  of  the  con¬ 
versation  that  was  had  with  B,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  frame  a  definite  answer. 
You  would  better  lay  all  of  the  facts  be¬ 
fore  an  attorney  in  your  locality.  N.  T. 


Son’s  Rights  in  Parents’  Property 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  buy  a  farm,  but  Mr. 
A’s  health  failed,  so  they  are  unable  to 
make  their  payments.  They  have  a  son. 
He  leaves  school,  goes  to  work  and  makes 
the  payments.  The  deed  is  then  made 
over  to  him,  hut  at  the  end  of  the  deed 
the  following  is  written  : 

“Excepting  and  reserving  to  the  parties 
of  the  first  part  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  A)  from 
the  above  grant  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  the  above  described  premises  for  and 
during  the  period  of  their  natural  lines. 
This  is  intended  to  reserve  a  life  estate 
in  the  said  premises  to  the  first  parties  or 
either  of  them,  and  the  second  party  ac¬ 
cepts  this  deed  and  consents  to  the  said 


262-ACRE  farm,  $6,500;  smaller  farms,  any  size 
you  wish;  easy  terms.  CHARLIE  WITMER 
Crewe,  Va. 

A  TRUE  BARGAIN— 205  acres  rich  loamy  soil, 
8-room  brick  house,  barn,  outbuildings;  400,000 
ft.  hardwood  timber;  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ; 
$4,500;  reasonable  down  payment.  GUS  HAW- 
KEN,  95  Elmhurst,  Highland  Park,  Mich. 

POULTRY  farm,  near  Vineland,  2  acres,  large 
coops,  barn,  garage,  5-room  house;  $3,500,  half 
cash.  WILLIAM  MOON,  50  East  42d  Street, 
New  York  City. 

$900  CASH  and  $900  mortgage  buys  123  acres, 
good  farm,  seven-room  house,  hen  house,  big 
bam;  owner,  BI20ZER,  R  D.  2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

FARM— 25  acres,  2%  miles  Beverly,  N.  J. ; 

electrically  lighted  modern  houses  for  1,000 
chickens,  up-to-date  dairy  barn,  usual  farm 
buildings,  1,200  peach  trees,  pear  and  apple 
orchard;  berries;  house,  5  bedrooms  and  bath, 
hot  water  heat,  electric  light,  water  plant- 
everything  in  good  order;  10  cows,  2  horses,  400 
chickens,  $12,000  includes  stock  and  machinery- 
terms  to  suit.  R.  D.  McELROY,  Beverly,  N.  J. 


FARM,  320  acres,  Southeastern  Montana,  $2,100. 
GEO.  DAVIS,  Route  3,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


SMALL  farm,  buy  or  lease,  accommodate  about 
1.000  chickens;  must  have  fruit.  HARMS, 
II.  t\  D.  1,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


ANYONE  want  a  modern  farm  home  should  look 
at  tills  before  buying  or  asking  price;  two  50- 
acre  places  side  by  side  or  can  be  run  as  one 
farm,  near  a  small  town  along  the  Delaware 
River  and  Pennsylvania  railroad;  express  leaves 
8  a.  m.,  return  5:30  p.  in.  Owner,  THEO.  II. 
TROUT,  Milford,  N.  J. 


IRON  MOUNTAIN  farm,  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  124 
acres,  orchard,  Alfalfa,  pasture.  Woodland; 
12  rooms,  2  barns,  silo,  ice  house,  25  cows, 
team,  equipment;  price  $18,500,  vour  terms 
within  reason.  BOUGHTON,  364  East  21st 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  REAL  BARGAIN — 300-acre  farm,  30  head 
stock,  all  farm  tools,  3  horses,  good  fruit, 
good  water,  good  buildings,  all  household  fur¬ 
niture,  bedding,  in  fact  all  personal  property; 
valued  at  $8,500,  will  take  $5,000,  with  a 
small  payment  down;  four  miles  to  creamery 
and  railroad  station,  two  miles  from  State 
road.  FRED  W.  ODWELL,  Downsville,  N.  Y., 
Box  21. 

FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm  of  nine  acres;  write 
to  ALBERT  1IOVENS,  Box  207A,  R.  D.  2, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


I  WANT  a  small  farm  on  monthly  rental; 

Southern  Jersey  preferred.  MENSHON.  New¬ 
foundland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm,  3-room 
bungalow,  garage,  laying  houses,  brooders, 
etc.;  500  birds,  lighting  system;  splendid  road¬ 
side  market;  one  mile  from  town.  MISS  S. 
FASTING,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  post- 
pmd,  for  $1;  stores  sell  tills  at  $1.75;  thousands 
ot  Rural  New-Vorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  w  WIND 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 

CANDY — High-grade  home-made  cream  choc¬ 
olate  fudge,  guaranteed  pure;  a  treat  for  you 
and  the  kiddies;  2-lb.  box,  postpaid,  $1;  order 
today.  MRS.  D.  W.  GOODLING,  Richfield,  Pa. 

HONEY— Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  3  zones; 

clover  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,.  $2.15;  buckwheat, 
♦  i  v  ^  ,bs--  satisfaction  guaran¬ 

teed-  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— New  Oregon  fir  silo,  20x36,  gam- 

brel  roof,  f.o.b.  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  $750;  will 
deliver  if  not  more  than  75  mileq  R  W 

burgSIpaKEK’  47  Washington  St’  East  Strouds- 

N?oVo-V?An,?nt  “aple  syrup>  *2-40:  c  gallons, 

10-lb.  pail  sugar,  $3;  pound  cakes,  30c; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  G.  L. 
HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


ft  will  prove'  satisfactory;  clover,  5 
«i1bo'.’  , 10  lbs-’  >  buckwheat,  $1  and 

8l.«0.  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


80  SWARMS  of  bees  and  extra  supplies;  will 

sell  one  or  more  to  a  party;  a  bargain  if  taken 

Yorker6'  ADVKUTISER  497fi.  care  Rural  New- 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 

wheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid  first  three  zones; 

nWnw  werT°;  t  $7-5°:  buckwheat,  $6. 

HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Mood  to  cut  by  the  cord;  state 

T-T.  cf,’  k*nd  and  full  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  o045,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Used  parts  9-18  Case  tractor 
HUBERT  D.  GAGE,  Rhinebeck,  N  Y 


CATTLE  beets  and  buckwheat  for  sale.  DEAN 
M.  BARBER,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


DcTmCppT««P^aTf\,BUt?’  5  lbs-’  *2-50  Prepaid. 
(jtKIt FISS  FARMS,  Lamont,  Fla. 


DAI II Y  farm  of  13  acres,  fully  equipped;  re¬ 
tiring  after  25  years  of  business;  milk  route 
can  be  bought  separately;  also  2  work  horses; 
WM.  SEDLACEK,  Box  18,  Bay  side,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


I- OR  SALE — Apple  farm,  2,500  trees  just  com¬ 
ing  into  bearing;  location,  Idaville,  Adams 
Co.,  Pa.;  on  State  highway  and  railroad;  selling 
to  close  estate.  ADVERTISER  5056,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  112  acres,  25  acres  good 
timber  suitable  for  poultry  and  dairy,  farm 
house  and  barn,  $3,600.  BOX  192,  Callicoon, 
Bull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  place  on  main  auto  road  With¬ 
in  commuting  distance  of  New  York;  state 
price;  prefer  New  Jersey  location  around  D.  L. 

C.  PREUSS,  415  Charlotte  Place,  Glendale, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Five  acres  and  attractive,  new  7- 

room  commuter’s  country  home;  modern  con- 
i  eniences;  garage;  good  elevation;  rural  sur¬ 
roundings;  12  minutes’  walk  to  Gillette  station 

P'V,  New  York  28  miles;  $7,800. 

C.  S.  BARRELEW,  Millington,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Farm,  cheap,  near  markets;  price, 
description.  TAYLOR,  683  Fulton  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  poultry  plant  for 
sale,  new  modern  house,  all  conveniences, 
electric,  water,  gas.  Mammoth  incubator  etc.- 
brooding  for  5,000,  more  Than  2,000  layers;  good 
sale  eh ix  and  eggs;  location,  South  Jersey,  mild 
climate;  write  owner.  ADVERTISER  5025,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  _ _ _ _ _ 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  —  Poultry  plant 
and  Hatchery,  1,000  breeders,  Wyckoff  White 
Leghorns,  10,000-eapaeity  Mammoth  incubator, 
3,000-capacity  liot-water  brooder;  established 
trade;  season’s  output  of  chicks,  well  sold; 
$6,000,  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  4944,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  GOOD  farm  for  sale,  large  buildings,  stock 
and  tools;  write  for  particulars  and  photo  of 
farm;  price  $2,200.  ADVERTISER  5062,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


45  ACRES,  dairy  and  chickens,  6-room  house, 
also  barn;  electric  lights;  phone;  mail.  Owner, 
C.  W.  PETTY,  Antrim,  N.  H. 

FOR  SALE — Summer  boarding  house  and  farm 
in  the  Adirondacks;  highly  profitable  business 
in  full  swing  of  prosperity;  place  and  full 
equipment  $15,000;  send  for  details  and  illus¬ 
trated  booklet.  ADVERTISER  5075,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  35-acre  •  poultry 
farm,  capacity  1,400  liens,  including  new  2,- 
000- egg  incubators,  brooder  stoves,  crops,  one 
horse,  wagon,  everything;  10  acres  in  Alfalfa, 
lots  of  fruit  trees:  bargain  at  $5,000;  act 
promptly.  OLUP  HERTZ,  Springdale  Poultry 
Farm,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

195  ACRES,  Columbia  County,  14-room  colonial 
house,  bath,  running  water;  200  apple  trees, 
excellent  soil,  2  trout,  brooks,  30  head  cattle, 
half  registered  Holsteins,  4  horses,  chickens, 
farm  machinery;  a  productive  place,  fine  dairy 
or  gentleman’s  home;  no  agents;  price  $9,000. 
ADVERTISER  5074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  connect  with  farmer  or  land 
owner  who  has  location  suitable  to  start  a 
florist  and  nursery  business;  am  an  American, 
38,  married,  Catholic  and  have  sold  my  florist 
and  nursery  business  to  help  parents  out  of 
financial  difficulties;  know  the  business  includ¬ 
ing  farming  thoroughly  and  wish  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  either  by  lease,  shares  or  caretaker 
to  start  again;  at  present  holding  a  responsible 
position:  have  no  money  to  invest.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5077,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


“DELCO”  light  plant;  32-volt,  750  watts-  160- 

ampere  hour  battery;  ‘-Delco”  shallow’  well 
electric  pump  and  tank,  350  gals,  per  hour;  all 

Matin'  I  n  y ™Plete  for  ?325-  A-  H.  PENNY, 


W,AY?'ER— Carl0,a(1  clover,  Alfalfa  or  mixed 
ttwt?  prIce  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  50ol,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Doiicious  tree-ripened,  no  sugar 

GRCWEsf ’st/*  Petersburg,^  Fla.  GL»W 

'p  t”H  Crate:  W-7*  per  half  crater 
J'0,  Petersburg;  oranges  and  grapefruit 

W’rMcd  UKPD in  I,roPortion  you  specify. 
TTHve  sf1'];  ,  CULBERTSON,  703  Beach 

Drive,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

WANTED — Tank  and  tower  for  farm  water 

supply;  must  be  in  Xo.  1  condition  T4FOR 
H.  KOOSA,  Milford,  Del.  °n*  JAC0B 

b,efts:  '.vo  furnish  strong  col- 
omes  of  Italian  bees  in  complete  hives  for 

write”  Sf  nU°  ei  and  b«cs  by  the  pound; 

Cove  Nf  Y  r,artioulars-  STRINGHAM,  Glen 

*  b'encV-  Statft  never  Produced 

better.  1),.  pail,  $1;  two,  $1.90;  six,  $5  pre- 

pau^  third  zone.  dr.  R.  s.  DAVEY,  p’arish, 

t°BEETAiqiWfm'nt  maple  sugar  and  syrup. 
1,1,111  1  RESCOIT,  Essex  Junction.  Vt. 


I- OR  SALE— Three  Mankato  incubators  250- 
ogg  capacity;  practically  new;  $17  each  fob 

SS&SS 

BERLA nH:iS\eaY.  '  °  b-  A-  w-  CHAM- 

CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup:  in  1-iral 

cans,  $2.50;  in  4-gal.  cans,  $1.25;  in  1-qt.' 
cans,  60c;  choice  new  Vermont  maple  sugar  in 
o  or  11-lb.  pails  30c  per  pound;  i„  2,  4,  8  or 
16-ounce  cakes,  3oe  per  pound.  JAY  T.  SMITH 
Rupert,  V t.  Remit  with  order. 

PT-’RE  H?,NRT~(-'b>v<‘r-  3-,b-  Pail.  $1.10;  two 

•>-lb.  pails,  light  amber  $1  and  $1  OO 

postpaid  to  third  zone;  00-lb.  e;«n,  clover,  $7.50; 

ERiridge  N’  |6"  °’  HUGH  «•  GREGG, 

dogs  awaiting  good  homes,  references  required, 
n'!l'  donations  appreciated.  Supt. 

YoJk  City.  H0MB’  110  B  uSth  St.,  New 
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JYnwnaji 


She  loves  Sheppard’s  "Famous”  Anconas 
Tliey're  heavy  winter  layers  of  large  white 
eggs — and  the  cheapest  birds  to  feed. 

Ideal  Farm  Birds 

because  big  layers.  They  thrive  and  shell 
out  the  eggs  on  free  range  and 

Jingle  Cash  in  the  Egg  Fund  Purse 

Also,  thev’re  the  world’s  steadiest  winners 
of  top-notch  prices,  having  captured  more 
firsts  and  seconds  than  combined  competi¬ 
tors  for  sixteen  consecutive  years  at 

Madison  Square  Carden,  New  York 

My  100  page  illustrated  catalogue  tells  how 
to  get  bigger  results  with  poultry.  It’s  free. 

H.  Cecil  Sheppard  Box  383  -  Berea.  Ohio 


PARKS*  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 

1  Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 
winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham¬ 
pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  made 
net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr.  Carr, 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  made  over  $800 
profit  from  53  hens.  Booking  EGG  and 
CHICK  orders  now.  16  page  Circular  FREE.  Large 
Catalog  Booklet  25c.  Member  lnt.  Baby  Chick  Ass  n. 
J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


World’s  Official  Record-313  Eggs 

A  .C.  JONES’  Barred  Rocks 

CHICKS-EGGS-BREEDING-STOCK 

Send  for  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES’  POULTRY  FARM 

Georgetown  l>ept.  A  Delaware 


Barred  Rocks 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  UTILITY  STOCK 

$17.50  per  100 

-  -  Parcel  Post  prepaid  anywhere  in  3rd 
zone.  Discount  of  *1.00  per  100  when  ordered  in  lots 
ot  500  or  more.  Free  Circular. 

E.  T.  JONES 

SEAFORP _  DELAWARE 

Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

T1“*  "S, 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM _ Georpetown,  Delaware 

_  .  ii  n  i  -  Parks’  and  Francais  Bred-to- 

fiarred  Plymouth  nOCKS  Lay  Strains.  Hatching  eggs, 
$2*50  per  15;  $10  per  100.  li.KYKHK'lT  JONES, HtlUdsle.A  1  ■ 

FRANCAIS’  ROCKS—' TwiceWinners  atStorrs 

Pedigreed  cockerels.  Pullets,  breeders,  hatching  eggs 
^  S  and  chicks,  Itock.s  and  Leghorn.  Circular. 

Jules  F.  Franca ta  •  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y 

Parks’ Strain  Bred-to-Lay  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicksand  Hatching  eggs.  J.TK01’EAX0,Slmr.o»hn,h,AY. 

Hatching  Eggs 

Day-Old  Chicks 

'rom  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs i  per 
ird  at  Storrs  and  N..I.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wed- 
esday  For  mating  list  and  prices  address 

;  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass. 

iINGLE  CONIB  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

II  from  our  own  3  generations  %  t.  Certilied  extra  pio ; 
uctionstock;  dark  rich  color  ;  finest  type  ;  vigorous- 

ssssr 'ES lr^£isonh»fr.s  vu 

;.  C.  R.  I.  REDS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


Yhite  Plymouth  Rocks 

i  ♦vort.nacf.AiJ  flt.ftP.lt.  Ov€ 


s.c.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Only 

Once  You  Try  Them  You’ll  Always  Buy  Them 

Place  vour  order  for  chicks  with  o»e  w  ho  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  ‘S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are 
carefully  selected  and  produce  sturdy,  livable 
chicks.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay 
postage.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Stockton,  N.  J. 


At  1922-23  Contest* 
4th  at  Storrs,  2116 
Eggs. 

3rd  at  Canadian, 
2083  Eggs 

Notice  our  pens  at  Farmingdale,  Storrs  and 
Canadian  Contests. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM,  Cedarhurst.  L.  I. 


PRODUCTION  BRED 

LEGHORN 

Chicks 


Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

A  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  left  at  ^7.50  and  #10 
each,  all  from  better  than  220  egg  dams.  Sires  dam  275 
eggs.  Full  pedigree  with  each  cockerel.  Also,  hatching 
eggs  from  high  record  pedigreed  hens  including  the  win¬ 
ning  pen  at  Storrs  Contest,  mated  to  highest  record 
male  the  Hollywood  Farms  would  part  with.  Must  please 
you  or  money  back. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


W.C.R.I.RED  COCKERELS 

ANNA  M.  JONES  -  Crary ville,  > ■  \ . 

XVCAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S  c.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Cockerels  Early  hatched 

!)l?utVHaB^uacTenl,lrh  10°'  Darien.g: 

JERSEYBLACK  GIANTS 

The  most  profitable  breed  ot  poultry  today.  Sta.  t  right 
With  good  strain.  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  from 

STATE  CERTIFIED  FLOCK 
BROOKCREST  FARM  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  Black  GIANTS 


Ckls..  $10;  15  F.ggs,  $3;  Ex.  Mating, 

OavKl  F.  Johnson  Gl.nroii  F»rm 


$4;  100  Chicks,  $10. 
Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants  •*»  ^ 


C.  M.  PAGE  A:  SONS 


breeding  .and  Show  stock 

Box  199  Belmar,  N.  J. 


j  Black  Giants 

Hutchins  Eggs— Growing  and  Breeding  Stock 

CEDAR  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  Box  6  H.  Germantown,  N  Y. 

OLDEST  BREEDER  ol  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Winning  3rd.  pen  1st  heaviest  male,  Madison  Square  Gar- 
K  ,1,.,  1024.  stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

MRS.  T.  C.  BUNTING  Crosswicks,  X.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

SOC  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
uroti table  chickens  you  could  raise  and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  black  giants  you  can  buy.  America  s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large  eggs 
Cui.iiwiid  winter  la  vers.  Finest  market  fowl-  e  sell 
M'Jnd^s-bV  buying  chicks  you  .re  sure  of 
chickens.  Prices:  25  chicks  $15.  50  chicks  9*  / . 

too  chicks  $50.  Send  for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay, 
order  from  ad.  Deliveries  begin  1  ebruary  !• 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS 

Hatchery.  61  Neilson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


s.  c. 

White 


LEGHORN 


Day-old 

Chicks 


Sired  by  imported  Tom  Barron  Cock¬ 
erels  and  trap-nested  hens — For  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  May  hatches. 

Price  25c  each 

ROLLWOOD  FARM  GUILFORD,  CONN. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  SIVELY 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3.000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity,  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved ,  $1  or  sent 
with  all  ♦lO  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y.  Box  75 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

'strain*  BABY  CHICKS 

Grade  A  and  Certified.  Delivery  any  week  till  May 
12th,  at  $20.00  and  $35.00  per  100.  AH  males 
certified.  No  eggs  bought  for  hatching.  Circular. 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

Arthur  H.  Penny  Lovell  Gordon 


HATCHING  EGGS 'TSf 

known  EMIG’8  strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  from  stock 
never  under  lights.  EMIG’S  POULTRY  1A1U1«  Vineland,  N.  i. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Official  Records  tit)  to  258.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Circular  free. 

LEROY  WILCOX  -  SPKOSK,  L.  I.,  N. 

White  I.eghor  n  s.  D.  Taucred’s  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers.  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  H.T. 

Cedar  Grove  Farm  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Bred  from  tile  very 
best  stock.  Prices  on  request.  KUHTZ  BROS.,  Stockton,  It.  J. 

Wyckoff’s  Best  S.C  W.  Leghorns  £!•££££ 

range  Chicks  hatched  right.  Priced  right.  Other  matings 
priced  lower  yet.  Circular.  Satisfaction  Guar’td.  1C11HH.- 
WAt  POULTRY  FARM.  B»  H.  M.  A.  CAMPBELL.  Jnmeito.vn,  Pa. 


S 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale.  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of1  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  March  5,  1024: 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Meadotvedge  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Lakes’  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

,H.  F.  Hendrickson,  X.  Y . 

Mill  View'  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Ensner’s  Pltrv  Fm,  N.  Y . > 

Hill  Top  Fm,  N.  Y . 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y . 

Otto  L.  Flad.  N.  Y . 

New  &  Pockman,  N.  Y . 

C.  A.  Seaver,  N.  Y . 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  X.  A’ . 

Bellmore  Pltrv  I'm,  N.  Y . 

G.  W.  Stoll,  N.  Y . 

Manhasset  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Ivlrkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Deerfield  Fms.  N.  Y . 

E.  E.  Champlin,  N.  Y . 

Homestead  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Wellward  Fm.  N.  Y.  . 

A.  R.  Scott.  N.  J . 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm.  N.  1* . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  I’m,  N.  Y . 

Flulirer  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y . 

John  Boshler,  N.  Y . 

Benjamin  Brower,  N.  Y . 

White  Springs  Fm,  N.  Y> . 

Egner’s  Pltry  Fm,  X.  Y . 

Stewmrt  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y . 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  X.  Y . 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa . 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa . 

C.  L.  Flaecus,  Pa . . 

F.  J.  Loveland,  N.  Y . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash . 

Homeland  Fm,  X.  Y . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Edgar  Briggs,  N.  Y . 

Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  N.  A' . 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Pa . 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  X.  Y . 

Half  Hollows  Fm,  X.  A' . 

Jules  F.  Franeals,  X.  Y . 

John  Bullea,  X.  Y . 

Melville  Pltry  Fm.  N.  Y . 

Mattituck  W.  L.  Fm,  X.  Y . 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Pm,  X.  Y . 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  X.  Y . 

Kehoe-Smitb,  X.  Y . 

Rara  Avis  Fm,  X.  Y . 

Cross  Roads  Fm,  X.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hicksville, 

X.  Y . 

John  J.  Byrne,  X.  Y . 

ltobert  R.  Deeormier,  X'.  AT . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Moriches, 

X.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Rocky 

Point,  X.  A' . . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hauppauge, 

X.  Y . 

Oak  Hill  Fm,  X.  Y . 

R.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


j  C  White,  Buff,  Black  Minorca*  Exclusively.  Chicks, 
)•  stock.  Gregg’s  Matchless  Minorcas,  Sycamore,  Ohio 

C.  Br.  &  Eng.  W.  Leghorns.  332-egg.  pedigreed,  trap 
i  nested  stock.  Eggs.  Catalog.  VERA  FULTON,  B-98,  Gallipoiis,  0 

PL'  Wyckoff  Strain  Leghorns.  Our  free-range  culled 
ChlX  stock.  Prices.  EDWIN  GOODNOW,  Oxford,  N.  J. 

c  r  WHITF  Strong  chix  from  inv  own  two,  three, 
a.  v,.  £our  an(}  live-year  old  Hens,  selected  for 

LEGHORN  vigor  and  high  production 

CHIX  HARRY  B.  COOK  Orange,  Conn. 

Day-Old  Chicks-S^o  S.  C.  WhiteLeghorn 

Write  for  price  list.  Martin  B.  Search,  Baptistown,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Now  Booking  orders  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send 
for  mating  list.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahivav,  N.  J. 

“TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE” 

WYANDOTTES,  REDS  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN\r4TTr,k'T  T\rr<» 
INDIAN  RlINNEKjDll  UlYLliNOO 
Aid  ham  Poultry  Farm, R. 34  .  PUoemxville,  Pa. 

eauandot  Duck  Ranch  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  are 

unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee.  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I  ,  N  Y. 


B 


PH  DUCKLINGS 


Unauu-Lavlno  Flocks.  Barred  Bocks,  1  3c; 
ChlCkS  Mixed,  9c!  loo*  guarantee.  Pamphlet.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  R.  J.  Ehrlsman _ Me Allsterville,  Pa. 

BARRON  WHITi  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
CHIX  with  records  of  262  to  278.  Circular  Free. 

NAUVOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  I  ETTERS,  PA, 

nf.  > ,  „|  i  it  Chicks,  $14— 100,  up.  Eggs  *6— 100, 

White  Wyandotte  UP.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 

31st  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist— it  pays.  Illusti  ated  C  ata- 

log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Manstield,  O. 


Hrookcrest 
Far  m 
1*  E  KIN 


Ducklings 


Flster  Pltry  Fm,  X.  Y. 
Valley  Fm,  X.  Y . 


S.  C.  R.  I,  Reds 


Downs  Grove  Fm,  X.  Y. 

C.  O.  Hayden,  Conn.  ... 

W.  E.  Whitson,  X.  Y. 

J.  W.  Everitt,  X.  Y.  .... 
West  Xeck  Fm,  X.  Y.  . 
Robert  Seaman,  X.  Y.  . . 

Andrew  Ibsen.  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  X.  1 


B.  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  X.  Y . 

George  W.  Allen,  X.  Y . 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas 

Tama  Fms,  X.  A’ . 

The  Holmestead  Fm,  X.  A' . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pa . 

White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  Pltrv  Assn,  Medford, 

X.  Y . 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  X.  Y . 

Lakeside  Fm,  X.  Y . 

Wal-Rutli  Pltry  Fm.  X.  Y.  . 

Harvey  A'.  Byerly,  Pa . 


39 
28 
36 
34 

31 
38 
27 

7 

36 

32 
34 

44 
21 
19 

27 
17 

42 
30 
23 

28 
36 
27 

46 

34 

45 

43 

30 

35 

40 

31 
(i 

32 

40 
42 
50 
34 

47 

44 
42 

38 

36 
49 

39 

41 

46 
22 
46 

30 

31 

32 
32 

42 
41 

38 

34 
23 

31 

29 

43 

35 


2.i 

32 


31 

35 
12 
19 
47 
38 

36 
31 


34 

34 


W.  Plymouth  Rocks 


I  e;„„L,  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese,  Ducks, 

Large  OlOCK  Otiiiiens,  ltnntiims.  Pigeons,  Follies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  UlO.YEKIt  KAHMS,  Telford,  I’a 

BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Turkeys,  Chickens,  Geese.  Ducks,  Guineas.  Catalog  free. 

II.  A.  SOUDEIt  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 

DA  Y_OL  D  Peklns  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

growth.  Indian  Kunners  of  best 
U  C  K LI  N  GS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

W A  YNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


Walter  Jennings,  X’.  Y.  . . 
Walter  Jennings,  X.  A".  . , 
Lebert’s  Pltry  Pm.  X.  Y. 
Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm.  X.  Ar. 
Ellen  Day  Ranken.  X'.  A*.  . 
Davidson  Bros,  At  ass.  .  .  . 


B.  Plymouth  Rocks 


569 

179 

346 

445 

424 

454 

449 
223 
304 
329 
210 
338 

328 
451 
345 
344 
208 
219 
334 
427 
509 
441 

450 
349 
485 
303 
326 
148 
456 
190 
158 
273 
368 
482 
648 
260 
641 

329 
647 
228 

390 
447 
389 
324 
578 
356 
316 
196 
219 
307 
388 
295 
359 

340 

404 

546 

349 

280 

347 

391 


307 

200 


211 

324 

194 

509 

513 

368 

328 

288 


184 

193 


The  Paddocks.  X.  Y . 

Yalley  Brook  Fui,  X*.  J . 

Walter  B.  Pike,  X.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Roslvn, 

N.  Y . 

Fire  Place  Fm,  X.  A' . 

Jules  F.  Francais.  X.  Y . 

Mabel  L.  Xute.  X.  Y . 

Ontario  Agr.  College,  Out.,  Can . 

Tanglewold  Fm,  X.  Y . 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Conn . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 

Howard  A.  Wells.  X.  Y . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  X.  Y . . 


229 

144 


24  221 


36 

23 
33 

24 
47 


36 

36 
28 
51 

37 
32 


36 

43 

25 

48 

30 

29 

34 

40 

24 

40 

39 

53 

48 

48 


405 

97 

467 

446 

481 


127 

159 

446 

411 

428 

313 


433 

310 
353 

494 

467 

409 

347 

380 

311 
447 
425 
516 
307 
499 


Chicks  develop  best 

under 

9foWishbone 

Valveless  -  Blue  Flame 

BROODER 

PLENTY  of  heat  In  any  weather,  plenty  of  fresh 
air.  plenty  of  room— that’s  what  the  chicks  get 
under  Wishbones.  That’s  why  they  develop  in¬ 
to  100%  chickens.  The  Wishbone  is  simple,  eco¬ 
nomical,  trouble-proof.  Has  the  most  powerful 
brooder  burner  known — requires  NO  PRIMING. 
There’s  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Write  for 
booklet  or  order  direct  from  ad.  PRICES:  4  sizes  : 
50-100  chicks  $10.  350  chicks  $16.  500  chicks  $19. 
1000  chicks  $22.  Little  higher  in  far  west.  Full 
money-back  guarantee  protects  you. 

American  Incubator  IVIfg.  Co. 

435  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Jim  Rohan’s  Latest  Bulletin 

F or  smaller  capacity  get  my  80-egg  Champion  Belle 
Cdy  Incubator  for  $9.95;  my  80-chick  Hot  Water 
Belle  City  Brooder  j or  S  4.9  5;  or  both ordered together 

for  only  SI  2.95-Express  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies. 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Pkice  List  F  r  e  k 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS,  Islip,  N.Y. 


Hatching  Eggs 
Price  list  free. 

CRANBURY  N.  J. 


1st  prize  Mail.  Sq.  Gard.  Miss  Ida  Ctmmbley,  Draper,  Va. 


Turkeys 

White  Holland  Toms  Cumberland  Virginia 
W.  L.  Baby  Chicks  From  Hollywood  Sires  recognized 

strains.  Circular.  OLIVER  BROS.,  *ex1,  Clark’s  Comer, Conn. 

rnrlfAfpk  rope  FROM  TRAPNESTED 

V/OCkurt;is,  tggs  production  bred 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorns.  State  tested.  Circular  free. 

Acrebridge  Farm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 

U/iiandnUoa  from  a  heavy -laying  strain  now 
Wnite  wyanooiies  ready.  Chicks.  Eggs,  Cockerels  and 
Pens  at  a  reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgeiown,  lie 


$1^95  Champion 
Belle  City' 

140  Egg  Incubator  230  Egg 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls,  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated. 

$6.95  buys  140-Chick;  $9.95-230-Chick 

Hot- WaterBrooder. Save  SI. 95, Order  Both 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder  $18.35 
230  Size  incubator  and  Brooder  $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

- -  East  of  Rockies  and  Allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Cano¬ 
py  Brooders  come  with  catalog:. 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
in  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 
-  forFreeBook  “Hatching  Facts.” 
__  It  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  48  Racine, Wis. 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

COAL  STOVE  BROODERS 

Hard  or  Soft  Coal 

HEATERS  in  four  sizes  for 
HOVERS  42,  52  and  60  in. 

BLUE  FLAME 

OIL  BURNERS 


Five  sizes  for  small¬ 
est  Flock  up  to  1200 
Chicks.  With  MAR¬ 
VELS  you  can  have 
Broilers  nsixweeks. 

Write  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  folder. 

LIBERTY  MARVEL  CO. 

300  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1  ] 

140ft 

rub  at  or 

1  EXPRESS  ^ 

>  PREPAID  | 

m 

Made  of  Cali- 

fornia  Redwood,  covered 
with  jpalvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
built  to  last  for  years;  deep  chick 
T r  _ _  nursery, hot  water  heat,  copper  tanks. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  E6G  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  i  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  it  not  O.  K— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo.,Bo«  95  W«cin»,Wi». 


A 


LUMINUM  CHICK  FEEDER 


30c 


Total  . 3426  35649 


Whey  for  Poultry 

Is  cheese  wliev  from  factory  harmful  to 
hens?  J.  s. 

Milanville,  I‘a. 

Whey  from  cheese  factories  is  more 
watery  than  skim-milk,  being  probably 
less  than  half  as  valuable  as  food.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
given  to  hens,  however,  and  uo  reason 
why  it  should  harm  them,  provided,  of 
course,  that  it  is  fed  from  clean  utensils 
aud  has  not  been  stored  in  filthy  vats  at 
the  cheese  factory  until  it  has  become 
unfit  for  food.  M.  B.  D. 


tor  FEED,  GRIT,  MILK  or  WATER.  Simple, 
safe  and  sanitary.-*  Chicks  cannot  gret  feet  | 

.into  contents.  Send  30c,  cash  or  stamps  for 
one  postpaid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

American  Poultry  Journal,  479-523  Plymouth  Ct..  Chicago 

CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our  %  ‘  A 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows,  r  x  X. 
All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be  JJL-- 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

N0NE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  332-H  Ml.  Vernon.  Ohio 

BA  □  V  s-  c.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

r\  O  I  from  our  own  breeding  pens.  VVy- 
_____  _ M  ckoff  Strain.  Pure,  healthy  and  vig- 

G  H  I  C  IC  S  orous.  Prepaid.  $18  per  100;  $115 
period.  A£ter  May  I5th,  $16  per  100. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 
C.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prop,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Phone,  Plainsboro  62S 

BABY  OHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers. 
11c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 

guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

c  II I  O  IL  JS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN.  1 3c 

B.  Rocks,  14c :  Reds,  15c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  II.  8.  Hart  MeAlistervlile,  Pa. 

CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Reds,  15c.  and  Mixed,  10c,  Safe 
delivery  guar.  Circ.  free.  B.  W.  AMEY.Cocolamus,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  B.  Roek3, 
W0°&  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Postpaid.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  F.  B.  Leister  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

cl;  L  EVERY  WEEK.  “Parks”  Barred  Rocks  now  1  3c. 
UmCKS  “Martin’s”White Wyandottes  1  Sc  each;  Mixed, 
12c.  “Marcy’s”  best  Black  Giants.  50c.  Direct  strains. 
XTone  better.  Fully  guaranteed.  Send  cash  order.  Prompt 
delivery.  Bank  Ref.  8.  W.  Kline,  Mlddleereek,  Pa. 

A-Grade  Chicks-S.C.W  Leghorns 

$20  per  100.  Also  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ducklings 
Catalogue  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 
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Brooder  House  Arrangement 

I  am  desirous  of  starting  approximate¬ 
ly  800  day-old  chicks  this  Spring.  At 
present  I  have  no  brooder  or  brooder 
houses  and  I  am  submitting  the  following 
plan  for  your  approval  of  criticism.  My 
idea  is  to  build  three  8  by  10  ft.  portable 
shed  roof  colony  houses  and  set  them  in  a 
line  connecting  the  two  outside  ones  with 
the  center  with  a  covered  runway  and 
placing  a  1,000-chick  oil  burning  brooder 
in  the  center  pen.  I)o  you  think  I  could 
successfully  brood  800  chicks  with  the 
above  plan?  After  they  no  longer  require 
heat  and  I  could  distinguish  the  cockerels 
I  could  separate  the  houses  and  the  flock 
so  as  to  fatten  the  cockerels.  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  keep  my  laying  stock  yarded. 
My  yard  space  is  limited  to  about  20  sq. 
ft.  per  hen.  Could  you  advise  me-  how 
best  to  care  for  same  to  insure  good  re¬ 
sults  if  same  is  possible  with  such  a  small 
space?  E.  G.  m. 

New  York. 

This  plan  does  not  commend  itself  to 
me.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  generally 
desirable  to  place  more  than  from  300 
to  400  chicks  in  one  flock,  not  because 
heat  enough  cannot  be  supplied  by  one 
stove  for  more  but  because  larger  flocks 
do  not  afford  individual  chicks  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  development  that  they 
should  have  and  increase  the  difficulty  ‘a 
caring  for  them  properly.  Then,  too, 
your  proposed  brooder  houses  are  too 
small  for  best  results.  An  8  by  12  ft. 
portable  brooder  house  has  long  been  a 
standard  size,  but,  with  brooder  stoves, 
a  considerably  larger  one  is  desirable. 

I  would  suggest  making  your  brooder 
houses  at  least  8  by  12  ft.  in  size  and 
using  a  500-chick  brooder  stove  in  each, 
dividing  your  flock  accordingly.  By  sort¬ 
ing  your  chicks  occasionally,  placing 
those  of  like  size  and  strength  together, 
you  will  help  materially  in  bringing  them 
to  even  and  profitable  maturity  and  will 
minimize  the  care  needed  to  prevent  the 
weaker  ones  suffering  at  the  hands,  or 
rather  feet  and  bills,  of  their  stronger 
companions.  For  anything  but  warm 
weather,  I  should  prefer  the  coal  burning 
brooder  stoves. 

Laying  stock  can  be  housed  early  in 
the  Fall. and  their  runs  seeded  to  rye  or 
wheat,  this  being  allowed  to  make  a  good 
growth  before  the  hens  are  turned  into  it 
in  the  Spring.  Confinement  to  their 
houses  will  be  no  detriment  to  fowls. 

jr.  b.  d. 


not  having  time  to  find  out  what  to  do  I 
filled  their  mouth  and  nose  full  of  car- 
bloated  vaseline.  At  night  they  were 
able  to  eat,  and  in  a  day  or  so  all  had 
recovered,  and  it  never  appeared  in  them 
or  their  offspring  for  at  that  time  I  did 
not  know  any  better  than  to  breed  from 
them.  I  have  told  this  to  many  and 
have  not  heard  of  the  trouble  ever  appear¬ 
ing  after  being  so  treated.  I  keep  Buffi 
Orphingtons  and  find  them  the  best  all¬ 
round  bird  if  kept  busy.  G.  P.  D. 

West  Haven.  Conn. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

They  Come  Prepared 

Your  pVofl  ts* arc*  based  Solely  on  thaT  eBsenl,a‘  r° 

FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


lav  anil  i-»s»v  —tor  they  are  all  from  Hillpot  Record  Layers.  What- 
,  over  the  breed,  its  representatives  in  our  splendid 

breeding  flocks  have  had  first  to  prove  their  possession  of  that  essential  abilitu  to 

ICiy.  Your  tirnrttfl  uro  hacpd  colelv  on  thut 


Washed  Eggs  for  Incubation 

We  are  often  admonished  not  to  use 
eggs  for  incubation  that  have  been 
washed.  On  page  201,  Mrs.  II.  F.  W. 
used  duck  eggs  after  they  were  washed 
without  any  apparent  injury.  Has  any¬ 
one  had  experience  with  hens’  eggs  that 
Lad  been  washed  or  wiped  with  a  damp 
cloth,  and  did  it  injure  them  for  hatch¬ 
ing?  We  frequently  have  otherwise  good 
eggs  for  hatching,  but  discard  them  lest 
they  carry  disease  to  the  chicks,  because 
the  chicks  pick  at  everything  in  sight 
as  soon  as  hatched.  P.  w.  s. 

Otego,  N.  Y. 

I  have  never  observed  any  bad  effect 
from  wiping  hen’s  eggs  off  with  a  damp 
cloth  before  placing  them  in  an  incu¬ 
bator,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
injure  them  to  give  them  a  thorough  soak¬ 
ing.  This  latter  is  not  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  great  part  of  the  dirt  upon 
a  Soiled  egg  can  be  removed  by  brushing 
it  dry,  and  the  remainder  by  the  use  of 
a  damp  cloth.  While  I  have  never  tried 
it  out,  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  advice 
not  to  wash  eggs  before  incubating  is  part 
of  that  that  is  repeated  by  one  person 
after  another,  without  any  real  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  its  effect.  >r.  b.  d. 


Effect  of  Lights  on  Birds:  Milking  Once 
A  Day 

1.  I  would  like  information  concern¬ 
ing  White  Leghorn  hens  under  lights. 
This  is  their  second  Winter,  and  last 
November  I  put  lights  on  them  -with 
splendid  results.  After  they  have  free 
range  and  go  through  their  molt  will 
these  same  birds  be  all  right  for  laying 
next  Winter  under  lights?  Do  lights 
ruin  a  flock  of  birds  in  one  season?  2. 
When  a  cow  is  on  corn  fodder  and  cow 
peas  and  only  milked  once  a  day  will  it 
dry  up  a  cow?  Our  cow  has  always  been 
milked  twice  a  day.  I  have  been  told 
I  will  get  just  as  much  milk  from  her 
if  only  milked  once  a  day. 

JIBS.  E.  L.  M. 

1.  If  artificial  lighting  ruins  a  flock  of 
fowls  in  one  season,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
recommended  as  an  advisable  practice  in 
poultry  keeping.  I  do  not  think  that 
you  will  find  any  harmful  results  from 
the  heavier  laying  induced  by  lighting 
after  another  molt  has  been  passed, 
though  it  is  not  considered  good  practice 
to  “light  up”  a  flock  that  is  to  be  used 
for  breeders  in  early  Winter.  If  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  use  lights  with  such  a  flock,  they 
should  not  be  turned  on  before  about  the 
middle  of  January. 

2.  Milking  but  once  daily  will  tend  to 
decrease  the  milk  flow,  no  matter  upon 
what  the  cow  is  fed.  When  it  is  desired 
to  dry  up  a  cow,  grain  is  removed,  dry 
fodder  is  fed  and  milking  periods  are 
gradually  decreased  in  number,  with 
lengthened  intervals  between,  until  so  lit¬ 
tle  milk  is  being  secreted  that  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  safe  to  stop  milking  entirely. 
Regular  milking  at  stated  intervals,  twice 
or  even  three  time  daily,  stimulates  the 
secretion  of  milk.  The  contrary  prac¬ 
tice  diminishes  it.  When  cows  are  being 
forced  to  the  limit  for  records,  they  are 
milked  four  times  within  24  hours. 

M.  B.  D. 


B  A  BY  CHICKS 

from  select  flocks.  S.  C.  Reds,  15c;  B.  Rocks.  14c  • 
Leghorn,  13c;  W.  Wyandotte.  14c;  Mixed. 11c 

\°°S  SSluFF-  “SUN  peep  "  hatchery; 

j.  R.  SHANK,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  pa. 


S&wsf  baby  chicks 

Hi^r  hiisky  fellows,  full  of  vitality,  from  selected,  heavy 
producing,  f  ree  range  breeders  of  the  best  laying  strains. 
Quality,  service,  satisfaction  at  moderate  prices.  Safa 
arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Flaccus  White  Leghorns 

Trapnested  5  years.  Among  leading  pens  in  N.Y.  egg  con¬ 
test.  Tancred-Hollywood  settings  $3;or25  chicks  *10  Try 
quality,  not  quantity.  CHAS.  FLACCUS.  ».  0.  154.  Glenshaw.  Pi. 

PULLETS 

White  Leghorns  only — 12  wks.  o!d$l  each. 

April  hatch  delivered  Sept.  1st,  $2.00  each. 

All  free  range,  farm  raised.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  L.  GASKILL,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Route  8 


Remedies  for  Colds  and  Canker 

Some  time  ago,  when  I  first  began  to 
keep  chickens,  and  thought  that  they 
should  be  kept  warm  in  Winter,  I  placed 
a  curtain  in  front  of  the  roost,  and  let 
it  down  at  night  .  This  kept  them  warm, 
too  warm  in  fact,  for  they  all  took  cold, 
and  some  of  them  had  bad  cases  of  roup  ; 
eyes  closed  and  discharge  from  eyes,  nose, 
and  mouth,  and  much  sneezing.  I  put 
from  15  to  20  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite 
to  every  gallon  of  water  that  I  gave 
them.  There  was  much  improvement  in 
24  hours,  and  all  were  well  in  less  than 
a  week.  In  the  Spring  I  found  one 
morning  on  going  to  feed  them  two  or 
three  did  not  eat.  and  on  looking  closer 
found  their  mouths  full  of  a  white  sub¬ 
stance,  so  full  that  they  could  not  close 
their  mouth.  This  I  later  learned  was 
canker.  Not  knowing  what  to  do  and 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Highest  official  Egg  Laying  Contest  Records  of  any 
bleeder  ot  General  Purpose  Fowls  competing  in 
more  than  one  contest.  Sweep  Stake  Winners  Pro¬ 
duction  Bred  Flock  at  Syracuse,  Certified— Pedi¬ 
greed,  Breeding  Cockerels.  Baby  Chicks.  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs,  Circular  Free. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

„  ,  bayberry  farm 

SS  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Sg£ 

DAYBEBRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Hatching  Eggs  <S> 

pei  16.  Allan  Warrern,  Old  Parsonage.  Center  Moriches,  N.Y. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs. 

Brush  &  Son 


Milton,  Vermont 


X  ,9-,A"conas!ShehPftrd Strain.  SuperlorQuality.  Hens 
v.Ckls,  Eggs,  Chicks.  Reasnle.  Write  G.  SIMMS,  Box  r,  Lake,  M.Y. 

roliin  DUCKIjIIxrGS 

85e.  Hatching  eggs,  12— $2.  Insured.  Postage  paid 

HOLLY  OAK  POINT  D.  H.  WRIGHT,  Prop.  Bayville,  N.  J. 

White  Holland  Toms  S' 

1-5-  H.  W.  Anderson  -  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


Baby  Turkeys  and  Hatching  Eggs  gHS'&S' Zr£?. 

Mrs.  Thurston  H.  Smith  H.  I  Wappingers  Falls,  N.Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Kggs,  $5  per  10  eggs 
from  good  stock.  Mils  A.VMK  WILHELM,  Wrenthani.MaM. 


Black  Leghorns . $4.50  $8.50  $16.00  $77  50  $15O°0O 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  ,  .  5.00  9.50  18.00  *87  50  *170  00 

Black  Minorcas  or  Anconas  .  .  6.75  12. 7S  25.00  122.50 

Remit  by  check,  money  order  or  registered  letter.  We  cannot  ship  C.  O.  D 

Send  today  for  your  copy  of  our  beautifully-illustrated  catalog.  •  'Quality  Chicks  ”  qh„„. 
how  we  ship  chicks  anywhere  within  1200  miles  and  guarantee  Bafo  arrival  of  full  count 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1  FRENCHTOWN  N  J 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  life  Member  American  Poultry  Association  * 


BABY  CHICKS 

paTrn,  oitouS  now.'  Uni,ed  S,a"s''  Wl"  foundation  for  a 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . .  $  ^  Du 

.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . .  ’  jq  00 

QUALITY!  SERVICE  Rhode  Island  Reds...  .  10  00 

White  Wyandottes  . 12  50 

Anconas  .................  .............  t*>  o o 

Mixed  Chicks .  7  nn 

, ,,  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  r.uu  UZ..017  izu.uu 

All  chicks  are  strictly  purebred,  guaranteed.  Bred  from  generation*  „ 

shipment,  prepaid.  Full  count  ahd  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Booklet  hf®ea^y  ,ayers-  PromPt 

PUNE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


50 

100 

500 

;  9.50 

$17.00 

$  80.00 

10.00 

19  00 

92.50 

10.00 

19.00 

92.50 

12.50 

23.00 

1 10  00 

12.00 

22.00 

105.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

1,000 
$155  00 
180.00 
180.00 
220.00 

120.00 


Write  for 
Catalog  of  our 
Distinctive  Chicks 

Tills  beautifully  illustrated,  inter¬ 
esting  catalog  is  free  to  you  on  re¬ 
quest.  It  tells  you  all  about  Rosemont 
Chicks  and  what  they  have  done  for 
their  owners. 

These  Distinctive  Chicks  are  hatched 
from  Qualified  Breeding  Flocks — health¬ 
ful,  free-range  breeders  —  the  flocks 
headed  by  males  of  America’s  foremost 
strains;  Tailored  and  “Belle  of  Jersey” 
White  Leghorns,  Thompson  and  Holter- 
iuau  Barred  Rocks,  Wilburtha  White 
Rocks,  Martin  and  Mattisou  White 
Wyandottes,  Owen  and  Sked  It.  I.  Reds, 
Sheppard  Anconas. 

Every  tlock  is  culled  by  experts  for 
type,  color,  health  and  laying  capacity, 
resulting  in  vigorous,  quality  chicks  that 
live  and  grow — lay  and  pay. 

Write  today  for  catalog — and  if  you 
want  these  unusual  chicks,  order  prompt¬ 
ly  as  the  number  now  is  limited. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  and  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


Keystone  Vitality  Chicks 

Leaders  since  1910 

30,000  Chicks  Weekly 

gj/Jj  Bred  Right,  Hatched  Right 
W  and  Shipped  Right 

ASK  OUR  OLD  CUSTOMERS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  14c  each  $130.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 14c  “  130.00  " 

S.  C.  R  I.  Reds .  18c  *'  170.00 

S.  C-  Black  Minorcas .  16c  “  150.00  *' 

Barred  Rocks .  16c  '*  150.00  ** 

Heavy  Breeds,  Mixed . . .  13c  “  120,00  “ 

Light  Breeds,  Mixed . 11c  "  100.00  ** 

A  limited  number  S,  C-  Anconas  at  15c  each 
White  Wyandottes  at  17c.  ORDER  EARLY 
100  Percent  live  delivery  Guaran teed,  Prepaid  Parcel  Post. 
The  best  are  always  the  cheapest  we  have  14  years 
h  itching  experience  and  Members  of  the  I.  B.  C.  Assoc’ n. 
Fine  Catalog  Free.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 
RICHFIELD,  PA.  (  The  old  reliable  plant. )  Box  72 


PULLETS 

versus 

CHICKS 

10,000  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
for  April  Delivery  Only 

Many  poultry  raisers  are  buying  young 
pullets  rather  than  chicks  and  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  losses,  worry  and  work  of  raising 
baby  chicks.  Why  not  let  us  as  experienc¬ 
ed  Poultrymen  raise  your  chicks  through 
the  danger  period  on  our  big  brooding  farm 
under  ideal  conditions  and  turn  over  to 
you  vigorous,  8-10  weeks  old  pullets  from 
pedigreed  heavy-laying  stock  at  $1.00 
each  in  lots  of  100  or  more,  or  $1.15  each 
from  25  to  99.  . 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N 
Box  F,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


SUNSET 


WHITE 

LEGHORN 


CHICKS 


Our  flock  of  600  breeders  is  in  prime  condition  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  thousands  of  mighty  good  chickH.  Through 
inter sive  culling  we  insure  against  low  producers  and 
weak  birds.  88  Pullets  in  November,  1922,  laid  exactly 
58%,  the  highest.  42  eggs  in  one  day.  00  Pullets  sold 
last  July  laid  39  eggs  in  one  day  in  August.  You  may 
order  your  April  chicks  from  this  ad.  at  $20  pet- 
hundred;  *95  for  600;  *180  per  1000,  delivered.  Olay 
and  June  prices  on  application.) 

CHAS.  H.  MILLS,  North  Haven.  Conn. 


Single  Comb 

White  Leghorns 

Eggs  and  Chicks 

from  first  prize  winners 

Booking  Orders  Now 

IV rite  for  circular  describing  stock. 

LONE  ELM  LEGHORN  FARM 

Ballston  Spa,  N,  Y. 


IMPROVED  PARCEL  POST 

EGG  BOXES 

NEW  FLATS  and  FILLERS 
NEW  EGG  CASES 
Butter  Boxes  and  Cartons, 
Lgg  Cartons  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

H.  K.  BRUNNER 
6S-67  North  Moore  St.,  New  York 


BETTER  BABY  flllCKS 


From  the  best  of  free-range  purebred  stock.  Rigidlv 
culled  by  experts  for  heavy  production  and  beautiful  aif 
pearance.  Eight  leading  varieties.  Catalog  freT 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  U  WALLKILL  N  V 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  A 5,^-,. tiun  ’ ■  Y 

9iAqR?°\Su'0C‘  Whit®  LeKhorn  Chicks  &  Hatching  Eggs 

219  to  288  egg  strain,  selected  for  vigor  size  rood 
type  and  high  laying  qualities.  P.icet  viry  reasom 
able.  Can  give  you  a  ten  per  cent  discount  on  A II 
sizes  of  the  famous  Wishbone  Valveles.s  BJue  Flame 

BABY  CHICKS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

flute  he#  from  ray  own  breeder*.  Barron  strain  17 

Pure  Holly  woodStrain 

^ar^ggsif.  is# 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  JI  ales  and  females. 

°89eeggr 

M  eggs.  Hi.  K.  l..Ii,WIS  Apalachin,  N.  Y* 


TANGRED  STRAIN  DIRECT  slEcghwohr'nI 

IL  CggAs?,l0ert)ri‘8nor<1-  888  . 

S.  C.  W.  Leffhorna  ?aby  t:hickB  hatched 


Wkit«WyandotteChicb*l;;y;i,ll„J™%7e||“^j«s 

eveiy  Monday.  <.<-orK«  II.  I’runmi,  Rmi,  I ,  w  l„i,n,l.  Conn. 

UUhlte  Wyandottes.  Regal-Doreas  strain.  Eggs  from  A  1 

**  bayersoflargeeggs.$2-15;$IO— iQo  R.  Hill, SenecaFalls, ICY. 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

1  edigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm’s 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  Catalog  free  11  s 

KKDHIKI)  FARM  “ 


W  rentham,  Mass. 


single  CO  LB  RED  COCKERELS 

A  ^elsisTlifo  C'OD  Smc*"*  C0Ck' 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  R.  0  36  ‘  Pjne  plains,  N.  Y. 

from  prize  win- 
_ tiers  at  *2.85  a 

CRrSTELL.  Middle  Valle,.*..) 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Hatching  Eggs 

setting,  pat  cel  post  paid.  J»mes  r.  cursi 


S.  G.  Mottled  Ancona  Chicks  teTt  e 

r.uige,  14c  each,  C.  A.  Carlin  McAIIslorvlllo,  Pa. 

S.G  Anconas  5 !l b y  clicks.  $t«perioo:  $8.50-50. 

■  u  Wll0ulld3  Geo  K.  Bowdlsh  Esporance.  N.Y. 

CHANTF.FI  FRS  ?ilf'  Can,uia'  cold  weather 

,7  T-A-.L.fLIYO  breed.  Nocomb  or  wattles 

to  fteeze.  Eggs  and  stock.  PALMER  FARMS.  Co«  Cob,  Conn. 


Horning's  110-Egg  Bourbon  Reds.  Batching  Eggs  »! 

il  and  *10  per  dozen.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  Now  York 


B 


reeding  Stock  for  sale.  White  Rocks  and  White  Leg 
horns,  ilrishtnatora  Poultry  Farm,  llrlglitwatem.l.  I.,N.J 

JATCHIHG  EGGS,  Raby  Thicks  from  Barron’s  White  Lcghornt 
I  at  l-eas.  prices.  Bnghtwaters Poult,, Farm, Brigblwiters, L.  I. ,  N.Y 


Jor  Sale— 20  German  Runt  Pigeons.  Reasonable  offei 
takes  them.  George  F.  Stroelor,  Chorry  Valley,  N.Y. 
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POSTPAID  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we 
will  prove  to  vou  IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD 
BE  HATCHING  THEM. 

FLOCKS  PUKE  BRED  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have 
nleafed  thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE 
BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


Shenandoah  Valley  Chicks 


Buy  Direct  from  the  Producer  3>u..  i„joy  free  range.-  t 

r  riOMely  culled  selected  for  true  breed  characteristics,  and  full  of  VIM,  VIGOR  and  VITALITY  insures 
chicks  that  inherit  that  superior  business  quality— egg-  laying— and  will  Jive,  grow^and  make  a  profit  as 
well  as  be  a  pleasure  for  their  owners. 

Are  You  Getting  Your  Chicks  When  You  Want  Them? 

Our  lartre  hatching  plant,  said  to  be  the  finest  equipped  in  the  world,!  conveniently  located  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  produces  50,000  chicks  weekly  and  makes  it  possible  to  ship  when  our 
customers  desire-and  at  the  ri*ht  price.  We  prepay  postage  and  guarantee  live  delivery  and  full 

1  '  ks  as  you  order.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  prices,  statin*  the  number  and  kind  A 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Aea'n. Jtk 


Massanutten  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc. 


Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


Sturdy,  Northern-urrown  Chicks.  Selected,  pure  bred 
in  every  Chick.  Order  from  this  Ad.  ___  _ 

Prices  on  60 

too 

soo 

500 

IUUU 

*7.00 

*13 

*38 

*62 

$120 

8  00 

15 

43 

72 

140 

9.50 

18 

53 

85 

165 

Pure  Bred  Selected  Flocks 

10<H  LIVE  DELIVERY 

Strong:, 

stock.  Healthy  Flocks  on  free  range  Insure  strengt 
Varieties 

.  Leghorns  (S.  C.  White  and  Brown) 

Barred  Rocks 

Hatched  under  beat  condition,  h?  Newtuwn'fncS.alora*  Every  Chick  carefull,  injected. ‘  “ TpSr'cent.  live  dellv.r,  guaranteed. 
Reference  s4te  Commercial  Savings  Bank,  thl.  city.  Write  for  prices  on  spec.al  matm,s. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY  Box  57  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

Baby  Chicks  from  the  Famous  Picturesque  Farm 

Station 'lor  certification.  This  gives  you  an  opportunity  for  some  of  the  best  J.  B.  Giants  to  be  had. 

Iflrsev  IHacb  Giants  White  Leghorns  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BarreVpiymouth  Rocks  White  Wyandottes  Mixed  and  Assorted 

Chicks  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Send  for  price  Itst,  mating  list,  etc. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM.  -  Box  71-B.  Trenton  Junction.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHIC 

Vitro rous  and  strong,  from  America  s  champion  Iny- 
iug  flocks  of  proven  fecundity  on  f  ree  tarm  ranse  at 
low  p  ices.  Tancreii,  Barron  and  Wyckoff  White 
Leghorns.  Sheppard,  Mottled  Ancona*  Northrup 
Black  Minorcas,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks  and  Owen  s  Red*. 
Martin’s  White  Wyandottes.  Catalogue  b  ree. 

Wm.  D.  Seidel  -  Strawberry  Rl(lg»,  Fa 


(ERTIFIEDCHICK5 


of  the  four  leading  varieties.  Holly  ----- 
and  Barron  Strain  S  C.  White  Leghorns  SJ 
C.  Bi .  Leghorns,  Sheppards  Strain  S.  C.  An* 
conas  and  Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks.  All; 
strong,  sturdy,  superhatched  chicks  from 
milk  fed  flocks  certified  by  the  Michigan 
Baby  Chick  Assn,  as  to  their  purity  of  breed, 
health,  feeding,  etc.  100  per  cent  live  <ie  *v®ry 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Large  Catalog  r  ree. 

TOWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM  Dtpl.  R  Zeeland,  Mich, 

Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 


“T 


Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
I.tghorns,  K.  I.  Beds,  B.  I’.  Kocks.  Sent 
)  postpaid,  10055  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

_  Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 

circular.  "All  that  is  new  in  Poultry"  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 
SCHWEGLER’S 

H  0  R-O-B  RED” 

baby  chicks 

"Live  and  Lay” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Kocks,  Rhode  Island  Keds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wy- 
andottes,  12c  and  up.  Order  now  for  March, 
April  and  Mav  delivery.  97%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  Free  baby  chick  book. 
F  a.  SCHWKGLEIt,2®7  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

GHIOKSpii 

and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Hogan  tested. 
White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100— #12: 
500— $55.  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  I00-+14; 
500—865.  Barred  Kocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
100—815;  500—  870.  Keds,  100—816.  500— 8T5. 
Mixed  chicks,  100— $i»;  600-845.  Guarantee  100%  deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door.  Free  Catalog.  Kef:  Ickesburg  State 
Bank  Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Box  40.  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  and 
R.  I.  Reds 

All  chicks  from  Free 
range  stock.  No  lights 
used  on  breeders.  15,- 
000  chicks  weekly  be¬ 
ginning  February  26th. 

Booklet  and  price  list 
free. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  Brown,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


FROM 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Ferris  Leghorns,  13c 
Barred  Rocks,  14c 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 


PUREBRED  guaranteed  Tom  Barron  and 
Hollywood  White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock 
chicks  now  offered  at  prices  that  mean  un¬ 
usual  savings.  Fust  growers.  Book  orders 
now.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  lilt  today. 

SUPERIOR  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box215  _ Zeeland,  Mich. 


In  buying  Wyngarden’s  Chicks  you  get  stock 
sired  by  males  from  260  to  304  egg  hens. 
Guaranteed  strong,  healthy.  No  culls.  Estab¬ 
lished  I  8  years.  English  White  Leghorns. 
Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Catalogue  r  ree. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  &  Farms 
Bo*  N  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


EGG-BRED] 


CHICKS: 


S.  C.  Reds.  15c  ;  B.  L\ 
kRocks,  15c;  S.  C.  w.  Leg- 
)  horns,  13c;  and  Mixed, 
chicks,  lOe.  These  chicks 
are  all  from  free  range  stock,  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CllicK  sloe  UP 

S  C  White  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds  and 
Mixed,  t  ire.  Free.  CL0YD  NIEM0N0.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

of  real  quality  from  prolific  stock.  Breeders  of  poul¬ 
try  over  fifteen  years  Free  circular. 
MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM  Stockton,  N.  J. 

OU  I  n  1/  Q  S.  C.  W.  L  e  g  h  o  r  n  s,  1  3c; 

ri  I  W  IV  O  Mixed,  1  Oc.  Special  prices 
on  500  and  1.000  lots.  100%  guaranteed.  All  free-range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.FRYMOYER,  Mellistervllle,  I’a. 

CHICKS  From  Our  Own  Breeders 

Single  Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Reds  and 
Ancenas.  Pure  bred,  strong,  vigorous  stock  that  will 
live  and  grow.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  Sodus.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


miriiC  5  Varieties.  Reds,  14c;  White  Rocks,  18c  ; 
t^UlLIlJ  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  11c:  Broil¬ 
ers.  9c.  Free  circular.  FRANK  IU.UM,  New  Washington.  Ohio 


UlnODWARD  Quality  First 

)|Y0U  FARMS  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  and  do  lay.  That’s 
what  our  customers  say  as  they  order  again. 
We  know  you,  too.  will  like  our  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 

Send  for  our  circular  and  prices 
WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

eu  I  f*  If  Q  s  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

n  I  W  IV  w  25c  Each.  270-300-egg 
males  head  our  breeding  pens.  Book  orders  now. 

GROVE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  Clayton,  N.  J. 

BREEDERS  CHIGKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Et.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N  J. 

Barron  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  Large,  long,  deep  bodied  birds,  and  the  most 
persistent  layers,  direct  from  Imported  Stock.  Catalogue. 

Kuhn’s  Leghorn  Farm  -  Sycamore,  Ohio 

CHIC  K.  S 

Rooks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Mixed.  Bank  Ref¬ 
erence.  Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  G  H.  Ehrenzeller  Richfield.  Pa 


Hummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks  t  S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  »  S' 

priced.  HUMMER'S  POULTRY  PLANT,  Frenchtown.  N.  J,  Cedar  Glen  Poultry  Farm  -  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Sand  Blast  Machine  for  Eggs 

I  have  been  told  that  a  sand  blast  ma¬ 
chine  is  used  in  California  to  clean  or 
polish  eggs  for  Eastern  shipment.  Is 
this  true?  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  op¬ 
erates.?  a.  c.  s. 

Regarding  the  sand  blast  machine  as 
used  for  cleaning  of  eggs  in  this  district, 
will  state  that  there  is  only  one  machine 
of  this  kind  in  use,  that  being  a  large  one 
which  was  specially  invented  for  the 
Poultry  Producers  of  Central  California 
and  is  used  in  their  packing  plant  here. 
This  machine  is  a  large  affair  thio’’gh 
which  thousands  of  eggs  are  run  every 
hour.  The  principle  is  a  big  sand  blast 
which  cuts  all  the  dirt  off  the  eggs  as 
they  pass  through  it  on  an  endless  roller. 
This  qiachine  is  used  particularly  for 
cleaning  up  the  so-called  processed  eggs, 
off  which  it  cuts  all  the  oil  and  dirt. 
The  machine.  I  might  state,  was  a  great 
invention,  and  has  been  a  wonderful  as¬ 
set  to  the  pack  of  the  Poultry  Producers 
of  Central  California.  It  is  possible  that 
other  machines  of  this  kind  are  now  in 
use,  for  the  above  lias  been  operated  for 
several  years.  It  is  very  improbable  that 
this  idea  could  be  incorporated  in  a 
smaller  device  for  home  use,  for  the  sand 
lias  to  be  blown  with  great  force  and  the 
whole  operation  inclosed  so  that  the  sand 
and  dust  does  not  blow  out. 

California.  max  korkum. 


Peat  Litter  for  Poultry;  Diarrhoea 

1.  Do  you  think  peat  litter  better  than 
straw  for  henhouses?  2.  What  can  be 
done  for  diarrhoea  in  hens?  They  have 
had  it  all  Winter,  off  and  on.  They  do 
not  act  sick ;  seem  to  be  lively  enough 
and  have  been  laying  pretty  well. 

New  York.  h.  f.  a. 

1.  I  have  never  seen  peat  litter  in  use 
and  cannot  say  from  experience  or  obser¬ 
vation  what  virtues  it  has.  If  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  dry  peat,  as  I  presume  that  it  is,  it 
Heems  to  me  that  it  would  soou  form  a 
dust  upon  the  floor  that  would  make  a 
good  absorbent  for  liquids  and  droppings, 
but  that  would  not  take  the  place  of 
straw  or  other  coarse  material  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  exercise  in  getting  food  upon 
the  part  of  the  hens.  The  statement,  or 
intimation,  that  peat  is  the  “world’s  best 
fertilizer”  is  not  true,  and  it  would  not 


LORD  FARIVIS 
Si.  C.  W. 

LEGHORNS 

Quality  chicks  cost  a  little  more  than  the  run 
of  common  hatchery  chicks,  but  they  are  the 
cheapest  chicks  ou  the  market  today.  It’s 
what  they  do  for  you  next  season  that'counts, 
not  what  the  chicks  cost  you  now.  BE  WISE 
and  invest  rightly  NOW  for  big  yields  of  high 
priced  eggs  NEXT  WINTER. 

PRICES  FOR  1924 

Our  Famous  Grade  A  Chicks,  if  shipped 
before  May  18th,  will  cost  you: 

For  25-49  Chicks . 30c 

For  50-99  Chicks . 29c 

For  100-499  Chicks . .  28c 

For  500-999  Chicks . 27'Ac 

For  1000  Chicks  or  More . 27c 

Grade  B  Chicks  are  3c  cheaper,  each 
Send  for  Our  80-Page  Catalog. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Pedigree  Free  Range  Stock 
Bred  For  Vigor  and  Egg  Production 

Hatched  Every  Hour  of  the  Day — Every  [Day  in  tho 
Week.  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Price  List. 


Sent  FREE.  Write  For  Copy  Today 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass'n 


PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively 

Strong,  husky,  day-old  chicks  from  heavy 
laying  free-range  stock,  kept  for  results. 
Chicks  when  you  want  them  and  sure  to  please. 
Safe  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

Write  for  particular • 

PEEP-O-DAY  FARM,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Cloverdale  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  American  foundation,  bred  up  to 
the  ideal  production-bred  Leghorn.  We  were  among 
the  first  to  trap-nest  and  believe  we  offer  you  as 
good  foundation  stock  as  money  can  buy.  Only 
trap-nests  used.  No  farming  out  done.  Inspection 
invited.  Send  tor  catalogue.  Cloverdale  Poultry 
Farm  F,  J.  De  HART,  Prop.  R.  0. 1  Cortland,  N  Y. 


PURE  BARRON 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

18  directly  imported  males  head  our  No.  1  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-314-egg  hens.  Our  fourth  importa¬ 
tion  Baby  chicks  and  eggs.  Prices  and  quality 
will  please  you.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


be  true  if  the  peat  were  mixed  with  lien 
manure,  for  even  the  mixture  would  still 
be  a  one-sided,  though  good,  fertilizer. 
As  an  absorbent,  however,  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  dried  peat  to  be  an  excellent  thing 
upon  the  poultry-house  floor  and  the 
droppings  platform. 

2.  There  are  many  causes  of  such  loose¬ 
ness,  and  one  would  have  to  ascertain  the 
cause  in  any  given  case  to  prescribe  intel¬ 
ligently  for  it.  Your  fowls  may  be  eating 
too  much  cabbage  or  other  laxative  food. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ventilating  Henhouse 

My  henhouse  is  20  ft.  wide,  32  ft. 
long,  faces  South,  two  windows  in  the 
East,  one  in  the  West.  Door  in  South. 
On  the  Northeast  end  is  double  wall, 
paper  on  inside  and  airtight.  How  many 
of  these  windows  would  it  be  best  to 
take  out  and  cover  with  white  muslin? 

Iowa.  J.  e.  c. 

I  should  not  take  out  any  of  these 
windows  to  cover  the  space  with  muslin. 
I  have  little  respect  for  that  material  as 
a  ventilator,  much  preferring  wire  poul¬ 
try  netting ;  that  lets  the  air  through.  I 
should  keep  the  windows  in  the  ends 
closed  and  sealed.  Those  in  the  South 
side  would  be  kept  open,  or  partly  open, 
always  having  sufficient  ventilation 
through  them  to  keep  the  interior  reason¬ 
ably  dry,  and  by  “reasonably,”  I  mean 
that  the  air  inside  should  be  as  dry,  and 
cold,  as  it  is  outside.  What  to  do  when 
the  thermometer  goes  to  below  30  de¬ 
grees?  Well,  if  you  happen  to  be  up 
then,  close  the  windows  and  bang  a  lan¬ 
tern  or  two  in  the  house,  but  get  the 
windows  open  again  before  the  moisture 
begins  to  collect  as  frost  on  the  walls. 
Don’t  be  afraid  of  cold,  dry  air,  as  long 
as  it  is  still  air.  not  passing  through  the 
building  as  drafts;  the  time  to  worry  is 
when  the  air  within  the  poultry  house  be¬ 
comes  full  of  moisture  and  the  fowls  full 
of  roup,  M.  B.  D. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS. 

from  breeders  2  to  4 
years  old,  sired  by  Hol¬ 
lywood  males.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 
HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  Vineland,  N.  J. 


TRAPNESTE0 

Bred  to  lay  and 
pay  stock.  We 
don’t  buy 
hatching  eggs. 
Produce  them  all  on  our  own  farms.  Write  for  prices. 

NESCOPECK  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  R  Nescopeck,  Pa. 


-  unLLULng  flliu  IlHtumifU  CllUl 

Free  range  yearling  breeders  used.  Custom  Hatch 
ing,  S3  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  $20  per  hundred 

SUNSET  FARM 

J.  J.  REILLY,  Supt.  Irvington-oii-Hudson,  N.Y 


Connecticut  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

Leghorn*,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Quality  high.  Prices  reasonable.  “Our  honesty  is  you  i- 
protection.”  Freecnc.  HALL  BROTHERS, Box  R.  Wallingford. Cann. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S-  C.  W  Leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Parent  stock.  250  t« 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Davis,  Alt.  $iuni,  I,.  I.,  jf.  Y. 

WELL  WARD  LEGHORNS 
FOR  EGGS 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet 

WELLWARD  FARM  East  Setauket,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 


BOTTCHER’SUYIBGLEfiHORNS 

WVI  IVRhll  “  BABY  CHICKS  from  stock, 
of  demonstrated  high  production.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  official  records  of  their  performances  in 
Kgg  Laying  Contests,  j  w.  BOTTCHER,  Ml.  Holly,  N.  J. 


EGGS 

CHICKS 

C.  M. LONGENECKER 


Barron  8.  C.  W .  L  e  g  h  o  r  n  «. 

Bred  for  business.  Barred  ai  d 
White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Big,  husky 
chicks.  Hatches  weekly.  8a  I i- 
faetion  guaranteed.  Catalog  fi  t 

Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  to-day. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  It  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


SP  Whflol  orrhnrne  Baby  Chicks  from  H  o  1 1  y  w  o  o  d 
.  U.  YYniie  Legnorns  Strain,  *20  per  100  for  April  and 
’.  CHAS.TA 


May. 


TAYLOR 


Liberty,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — 1  OO  Large  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  now|!  i  v- 
ing,  $1,75  each,  John  H, ’.Holmes  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


V 
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The  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 
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The  Henyard 


Ailing  Fowls 

1  have  something  among  my  hens 
which  resembles  cholera,  only  they  die 
suddenly.  They  get  pasted  around  the 
vent  with  yellowish  '.discharge;  combs 
turn  dark,  but  they  do  not  droop  around; 
they  will  eat  at  night  and  be  dead  the 
next  morning.  I  feed  Cornell  mash  and 
corn,  oats  and  wheat ;  at  present  they 
are  laying  45  per  cent.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  a  treatment?  w.  M. 

Hurlock,  Md. 

All  diarrheas  aare  not  due  to  cholera, 
in  fact,  few’  of  them  are.  There  are  va¬ 
rious  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs 
that  result  in  diarrhea  and  some  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  .serious  to  cause  death.  It  is  not 
possible  to  tell  from  the  mere  fact  that 
combs  turn  dark  and  diarrhea  follows, 


moval  of  the  lodged  egg,  if  that  proves 
necessary,  after  which  the  bird  may  be 
given  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  a  small  tea¬ 
spoonful,  removed  from  the  flock  and 
lightly  fed,  with  plenty  of  green  stuff,  un¬ 
til  recovery. 

2.  These  varieties  probably  cannot  re¬ 
place  the  Leghorns  on  farms  run  for  com¬ 
mercial  egg  production,  though  they  may 
be  excellent  varieties  in  themselves.  The 
breed  is  not  the  only  thing  to  consider ; 
the  length  of  time  and  work  taken  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  required  characteristics  in  the 
breed  as  a  whole  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  when  commercial  production  is  in¬ 
volved.  Many  Jersey  herds  excel  some 


land.  Any  article  or  information  further 
on  this  subject  would  be  very  interesting 
to  me,  also  undoubtedly  to  hundreds  of 
small  farmers  with  little  or  no  help. 

Portsmouth,  X.  II.  n.  f.  w. 

I  did  not  write  the  article  referred  to, 
but  I  can  tell  you  how  farmers  in  my 
section  get  clover  to  catch  and  thrive.  It 
is  by  the  liberal  use  of  lime,  say  a  ton  of 
burned  or  two  tons  of  ground  limestone 
per  acre.  I, ess  often  proves  useful,  more 
may  not  be  any  too  much.  Our  land,  like 
all  long-cultivated  soil,  is  deficient  in 
available  lime,  and  clover  or  Alfalfa  does 
not  do  well  on  sour  soil.  Even  in  the 
limestone  regions  of  our  State,  where 
great  limestone  rocks  underlie  the  surface 
and  crop  out  in  ledges,  lime  is  needed  in 
available  form  near  the  surface,  and 
farmers  there  who  raise  Alfalfa  year  after 
year  find  it  necessary  to  apply  ground  or 


give  me  different  plans  and  suggestions 
for  same?  d.  r.  w. 

Unadilla  Forks,  N.  Y. 

Dampness  of  the  interior  of  a  poultry- 
house  is  nearly  always  due,  not  to  water 
seeping  through  the  floor,  but  to  lack  of 
sufficient  ventilation  to  permit  the  escape 
of  moisture  laden  air  from  the  building. 
The  remedy,  whatever  system  of  ventila¬ 
tion  is  used,  is  more  ventilation,  and  this, 
in  a  building  ventilated  by  windows, 
means  more  windows  or  more  widely 
opened  windows,  usually  the  latter.  Bur¬ 
lap  is  not  a  good  ventilating  medium. 

My  suggestions  for  a  new  poultry-house 
would  be  a  deeper  one  than  you  now  have, 
at  least  20  ft.,  with  either  the  same  type 
of  roof,  a  shed  roof,  or  one  of  the  half¬ 
monitor  type.  From  your  description,  I 
judge  that  you  have  a  good  building,  but 
one  with  an  insufficient  number  of  win- 


Setting  Fence  I* outs — An  Earlg  Sieving  Job  on  the  Farm 


with  death,  just  what  the  disorder  is.  It 
would  probably  be  good  treatment  of  this 
flock  to  give  it  a  physic  of  Epsom  salts, 
1  lb.  for  each  100  fowls.  This  should  be 
dissolved  in  what  drinking  water  the 
flock  will  consume  during  the  day  and 
given  in  that  way.  I  should  not  expect 
it  to  cure  sick  fowls,  but  rather  to  fore¬ 
stall  trouble  in  those  not  affected  but 
likely  to  be.  M.  B.  D. 


Drop  in  Laying 

1  I  have  a  flock  of  While  Leghorns, 
hatched  May  1,  that  produced  120  eggs 
per  day  by  December  15.  They  started 
to  lay  when  exactly  four  months  old.  The 
first  cold  snap  they  took  cold,  but  I  cured 
them  within  a  week  and  brought  them 
back  to  over  100  eggs  per  day.  The  next 
cold  wave  froze  the  tips  of  their  combs 
about  Ys  in.  which  checked  their  laying 
considerably.  About  February  1,  I  no¬ 
ticed  they  had  started  to  molt,  and  now 
production  averages  about  four  dozen  eggs 
per  day.  What  could  be  the  cause  of 
them  molting  and  would  you  advise  dis¬ 
posing  of  them  now  or  retaining  them  to 
produce  hatching  eggs?  They  are  still • 
paying  for  their  keep,  but  how  long,  ap¬ 
proximately,  will  it  be  until  they  return 
to  full  production?  My  house  is  new 
and  of  the  open-front  type,  16  ft.  square. 
I  use  muslin  curtains  during  the  cold 
weather,  clean  out  thoroughly  every 
week.  H.  A.  b. 

Ringtown,  Pa. 

Anything  which  upsets  the  nerves  of  a 
flock  of  laying  pullets  is  likely  to  bring 
about  a  partial  molt,  with  check  in  egg 
production.  Just  how  it  does  it.  I  don’t 
know,  and  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  that 
it  is  always  a  case  of  “nerves,”  but  that 
is  a  handy  explanation,  at  any  rate.  Sud¬ 
den  changes  in  the  ration,  moving  the 
flock  to  other  quarters,  or  other  changes 
in  care  may  bring  on  this  molt.  For 
that  reason,  poultrymen  are  careful  to 
make  any  needed  changes  in  food  or  care 
gradually,  not  going  from  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other  in  a  jump.  Very  likely  you  will 
upon  going  over  the  history  of  your  care 
of  this  flock  for  the  past  few  months, 
find  some  point  at  which  you  made  some 
more  or  less  radical  change,  which 
change  was  followed  by  the  molt.  I 
should  certainly  not  dispose  of  the  flock 
now ;  they  will  come  back  and  as  it  is 
almost  Spring,  I  should  be  safe  in  pre¬ 
dicting  an  early  return  to  full  produc¬ 
tion.  I  note  that  you  “cured”  these 
birds  when  they  had  a  cold  in  the  Fall ; 

I  wonder  if  you  really  cured  them,  or 
whether  nature  did  the  job  while  you 
thought  you  were  the  active  agent.  Fall 
colds  are  usually  promptly  recovered 
from  if  the  birds  are  kept  in  sanitary 
quarters  and  given  good  care.  M.  B.  D. 


Poultry  Questions 

1.  Within  two  days  I  had  four  cases 
of  protruding  oviducts  in  a  flock  of  150 
Leghorns.  What  treatment  is  advised? 
2.  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  Cam- 
pines  and  Lakenvelders?  I  understand 
that  these  breeds  are  hardier  and  a  little 
heavier  than  Leghorns,  and  wish  to  know 
whether  there  are  any  reasons  against 
breeding  these  varieties  for  eggs?  3. 
What  is  considered  a  normal  yearly  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  for  matured  birds?  4.  Do 
you  recommend  acid  of  phosphate  on 
droppings  boards?  What  elements  are 
lacking  in  chicken  manure  to  make  it  a 
complete  fertilizer?  5.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  building  a  semi-monitor  house  30  ft. 
deep?  Are  there  any  sound  reasons 
against  this  type  of  house  in  this  climate? 

T.  M.  s. 

1.  There  is  little  that  you  can  do  in  a 
bad  ease  of  eversion  of  the  oviduct,  be¬ 
cause  of  inflammation  of  the  parts.  The 
protruding  mass  may  he  cleansed  and 
oiled  and  replaced,  after  breaking  and  re¬ 


Holstein  herds  in  milk  production,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  substitute  Jerseys  for  Holsteins  if 
quantify  of  milk  is  the  end  in  view. 

3.  nv  normal  loss  in  laying  flocks  may 
run  around  10  per  cent. 

4.  Poultry  manure  is  rich  in  nitrogen, 
lacking  in  phosphorous  and  potash.  Acid 
phosphate  used  upon  the  droppings  boards 
and  mixed  with  the  manure  would  supply 
the  first  lack,  wood  ashes  or  some  com¬ 
mercial  form  of  potash  the  second,  thus 
balancing  the  fertilizer.  Wood  ashes 
should  not  be  mixed  with  poultry  manure 
until  just  before  its  application  to  the 
soil,  if  at  all,  however,  as  the  lime  in  it 
tends  to  set  free  the  nitrogen  of  the  poul¬ 
try  manure  and  permit  it  to  escape  as 
ammonia. 

5  The  half-monitor  is  a  suitable  type 
of  roof  for  a  poultry-house  30  ft.  deep, 
and  I  know  of  no  sound  objection  to  it  for 
such  a  deep  building.  m.  b.  d. 


Clover  on  Sod 

Quite  a  while  ago  in  a  main  article  in 
Tke  R.  N.-Y.  mention  was  made  of  get¬ 
ting  clover  to  catch  and  prosper  on  sod 


burned  lime  to  get  the  best  results.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  slaked  a  small  pile  of 
stone  lime  in  the  backyard,  preparatory 
to  using  it  upon  a  field.  The  next  year 
the  irregular  outlines  of  the  base  of  this 
pile  of  lime  were  clearly  defined  by  a 
growth  of  White  clover  which  covered  the 
ground  where  the  lime  lay,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  other  grass  ;  a  very  strong  hint 
that,  if  I  wanted  clover  in  that  yard,  I 
would  do  well  to  give  tin*  soil  a  feeding  of 
lime.  If  clover  fails,  when  other  con¬ 
ditions  for  its  growth  appear  to  be  favor¬ 
able,  try  an  aplication  of  lime  to  the  soil. 
You  will  probably  be  highly  pleased  with 
the  result.  m.  b.  d. 


Damp  Henhouse 

I  have  a  henhouse  17  ft.  wide,  34  ft. 
long,  4  ft.  high  in  back.  6  ft.  in  front,  and 
8  ft.  high  from  floor  to  peak.  It  has  a 
hip  roof,  and  three  large  windows  that 
open  in  at  the  top ;  burlap  over  half  of 
the  door.  It  is  damp  most  of  the  time. 
Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do?  If  I 
covered  the  floor  with  tarred  paper  and 
cover  it  with  2  or  3  in.  of  good  cement, 
would  it  help?  I  am  thinking  of  putting 
up  a  new  henhouse  next  Fall.  Would  you 


dovvw  in  front.  A  still  deeper  building, 
however,  is  more  comfortable  for  the 
fowls  and  cheaper  to  build,  since,  other 
dimensions  being  the  same,  the  more  near¬ 
ly  square  a  poultry-house,  the  less  lumber 
required  for  it.  A  concrete  floor  is  desir¬ 
able,  and  this  should  be  under-drained  by 
a  layer  of  field  stones,  or  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground.  The 
modern  tendency  in  poultry-house  con¬ 
struction  is  away  from  the  old  narrow 
and  long  buildings  and  toward  the  deep, 
more  nearly  square  type,  a  tendency 
which  I  believe  to  be  desirable.  M.  b.  d. 

Farmers  Organizing  in  Idaho 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrang  of  the  ox-team 
express,  stopped  over  with  me  a  few  days 
enroute  in  November.  I  was  very  busy 
harvesting  the  sugar  beets,  so  we  could 
not  visit  much.  Mrs.  Berrang  was  not 
well,  but  was  impatient  to  get  the  journey 
over.  Mr.  Berrang  thinks  “we  will  have 
to  do  it  ourselves.”  I  am  busy  this  Win¬ 
ter  organizing  the  Sugar  Beet  Growers’ 
Association.  Here  it  means  bucking  the 
Mormon  church.  Yours  for  doing  it  our¬ 
selves,  c.  o.  G. 

Idaho. 
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Raise  all  the  Chicks 
You  Hatch 


Raise  them  the  PAN-A-CE-A  way. 

Start  them  right — keep  them  growing 
right  along  without  any  backset. 

PAN-A-CE-A  gives  chicks  good  appetite 
and  good  digestion — helps  them  develop 
rapidly — gives  them  vigor  to  resist  disease. 

PAN-A-CE-A  prevents  fermentation  of 
the  food ;  fermentation  is  where  most  of  the 
bowel  troubles  start.  . 

PAN-A-CE-A  is  a  gentle  tonic  to  all  the 
little-chick  organs — keeps  the  system  in 
order. 

PA.N-A-CE-A  contains  the  Salts  of  Iron, 
so  essential  to  early  chick  life,  and  during 
the  rapid  growth  of  feathers. 

PAN-A-CE-A  prevents  and  cures  gapes, 
indigestion,  diarrhea  and  leg  weakness. 

PAN-A-CE-A  your  chicks  and  then  watch 
them  feather !  A  Pan-a-ce-a  chick  will  out- 
feather  a  non-Pan-a-ce-a  chick  every  time. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-lb.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 

GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


I  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D..  D.V.S, 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Rid  Your  Poultry  of  Worms! 

TTNIFORM  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  is  the 
LI  m0st  efficient  preparation  on  the  market  for  ridding 
poultry  of  large  and  small  Round  Worms.  It  has  a 
uniform  nicotine  content  of  1  %%,  which  tests  have 
shown  to  be  most  effective.  Given  to  your  fowls  by 
the  flock-feeding  method,  it  will  treat  the  advanced 
cases  and  check  the  early  stages.  Each  bird  gets  an 
equal  dose.  This  preparation  is  highly  endorsed  by  experts  as  a  remedy 
for  Worms.  It  is  also  effective  in  ridding  poultry  of  lice  and  other  vermin. 

1 OO  lb.  bag  $  4.00  F.  O.  B.  Lancaster 
2000  lbs.  $60.00  F.  O.  B.  Lancaster 

Send  money  with  order.  Complete  information  will  be  furnished  on  request.  N-o  obligation. 

F.  &  I.  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  R.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Magic  Brooder 

The  only  brooder  with  a  gas  chamber.  Famous 
for  high-grade  construction;  large  coal  capa¬ 
city;  non-clinker  grate;  top  and  bottom  draft 
regulation:  improved  thermostats;  slide  for 
cleaning  smoke  flue.  The  Magic  is  positively 
chill-proof,  fire-proof,  gas  proof  and  depend¬ 
able.  Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on  30  days 
guarantee.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Write  for  particulars  about  our  new  roof  pipe. 

A  wonderful  invention.  Catches  all  condensa- 
AGENTS  WANTED  tion  above  roof. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
-  Rockies.  Hot  water,  cop 
per  tanks— double  walla — dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.26. 
Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
Made  of  California  Redwood. 


$17.75 

15.75 

22.00 

22.75 


31.00 

_ _ _ _  Positively  thebest  value 

on  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial 
—money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  showB 
larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  136  Racine,  Wis. 


Newtown  Brooders 

Coal  Burning 


Self-regulating ;  coal 
capacity  for  24  to 
36  hours;  powerful 
metal  bar  regulator; 
four  convenient 
sizes.  Ask  for  Cir¬ 
cular  No  14. 

Oil  Burning 

New.  Improved.  I.iehts  with  match;  will  not  flare  up,  go  out 
or  overflow;  broods  up  to  500  chicks.  Sec  Circular  No.  44. 
Complete  New  Incubator  Catalog  Ready 
Incubators  75  eggs  capacity  to  36,000.  Write  today. 

NEWTOV/N  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORP. 
60  Warsaw  St.»  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  February  27,  1024. 


B.  P.  ROCKS 


Week  Total 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  47 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J .  74 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm.  Del .  02 

VV  II.  B.  Kent  N.  Y .  79 

Lewis  Farm.  U.  1 .  49 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  T .  90 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N  J .  60 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can .  61 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  81 

Navillus  Rocks.  N.  J .  87 

Wm.  H.  Schaff,  N.  J .  79 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

W.  C.  Matthews.  Del .  77 

W  H IT  E  W  V  A  N  1  >OTT  HIS 

Oktusba  Farm.  Ohio . 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm.  Conn - 

August  Weiss.  N.  J . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . . 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  .1 . 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

F.  S.  Chapin.  Mass . 

Kerr  Cbickerie  ,  Mass  . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.. 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  j  . 

F.  A.  Woodward.  N.  J . 

Rosewood  Plate  N., I 

S.  C-  W.  LEGHORNS 

l'anglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . . 

).  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr..  N.  J . 

Marthe  0.  Conlin,  N.  ,1 . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Marcel  Sussen,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J  .... 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J . ' . 

Paul  Mads  n,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich  . 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J.... 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Farms.  Mo  . 

Well  ward  Farm,  N.Y . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

Barne’s  Poult'y  Yards.  N.Y . 

The  Hoehn  F’arm,  N.  Y . 

L.  C.  Beall.  Jr,  Wash  . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash  . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N  J  ...  . 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm, 9.  C . 

Windy  Brow  Farm.  N.  J . 

Cedarhurs  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Robert  O.  Knapp.  N.  Y  . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

Cherry  Croft  Farm,  N.  J . •... 

circle  (W)  Farm,  O . . 

F.  H.  Clutlin,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  . 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n . 

Harry  N.  Connor,  N.  J . 

Falrview  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J  . .  . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . .  . . 

S.  Olsen.  N.  J . 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  S.  Ellis,  N.  J . 

I).  K.  Evans,  Pa . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.  J  . 

Associated  Farms,  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

W.  A.  Foster,  N.  J . 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock.  N.  J . 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N.  J . 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

Kirkup  Bros..  N.  Y  . 

Magnolia  P.  ultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I  . 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.  J . 

Navillus  Leghorns.  N.  .1 . 

J.  It.  Van  llouten,  N.  J . 

New  Brunsw  ck  Poultry  Farm,  N  J... 

Dr.  J,  S.  Nief,  N.  J . 

Old  Orchard  Farm  N.  J... . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J . 

8.  C.  Price.  Pa  .  . 

Purit  s  Springs  Poultry  Farm.  O . 

M.  J.  Quae  enbush  N. J . 

Ailend  Is  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . 

A1 1 red  R.  Scott,  N.  J . 

L.  VV  Steelman  Pa . 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.  J  . 

Fred  Warren,  N.  J . 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Ls  Roy  Wilcox,  N.Y . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . 

Skylands  Farm,  N.Y.  . 


24 

48 

79 

61 


66 

62 

61 

45 

37 

63 

57 

35 

53 


67 

71 

68 

57 

36 

67 

37 

69 
42 

78 
62 
311 

58 

71 
45 

63 

72 

70 
7(1 
61 

49 

64 
81 

73 
58 
82 

50 

65 

69 
61 
72 

53 

54 
72 

55 
61 

70 
89 
94 
93 

45 
77 
39 
77 
76 

103 

68 
70 

66 

75 

76 
68 

77 
55 

79 
62 
33 
62 
63 
63 

67 
55 

38 
105 

75 

69 
63 

68 
79 

46 
57 

70 
70 
50 
52 


Total . 6321 


138 

483 

649 

515 

285 

601 

388 

496 

616 

494 

594 


793 


366 

375 

687 

365 


665 

568 

311 

433 

259 

480 

416 

239 

355 

693 

704 

408 

530 
544 
504 
626 

735 
341 
852 

674 
410 

675 
841 
551 
781 
860 
999 
955 
483 
432 
892 

1021 

616 

268 

972 

393 

595 

645 

515 

1020 

351 

427 

665 

523 

501 

255 

983 

922 

883 

472 

457 

629 

718 

478 

736 
562 

640 
513 
378 
494 
402 
690 
457 
535 

641 
504 

J"  430 
'  495 

531 
519 
523 
199 
777 
606 
490 
507 
501 
725 
253 
460 
948 
592 
263 
225 

55929 


Egg-eating  Hens 

Our  hens  are  eating  tlieir  eggs.  We 
have  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Brown  Leghorns,  black  ones  and  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  all  mixed.  Just  as  soon  as 
they  lay  they  tirni  right  around  and  eat 
eggs.  Can  you  tell  what  I  can  do  for 
them?  We  feed  them  well.  p.  t. 

Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Try  darkening  the  nests  to  partly  con¬ 
ceal  new  laid  eggs  from  the  flock  and 
watch  for  offenders  caught  in  the  act  or 
displaying  yellow  streaks  about  the  bill 
and  face  that  indicate  guilt  on  their  part. 
Temporary  removal  of  such  birds  will 
probably  stop  the  trouble.  If  it  does  not, 
I  know  of  nothing  to  do, 'other  than  to 
give  the  flock  its  liberty  out  of  doors  and 
so  permit  it  to  become  busy  with  other 
things  than  watching  for  new  laid  eggs 
to  eat.  Close  confinement  and  conse¬ 
quent  idleness  is  at  the  bottom  of  this,  as 
of  other,  vices.  M.  b.  d. 


An  Indian  paper  furnishes  us  with  a 
recent  speciment  of  “English  as  she  is 
wrote.”  It  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by 
a  lady  teacher  to  the  Director  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Manila,  and  reads: — “Dear  Sir.  I 
have  the  honor  to  resignate  as  my  works 
are  many  and  my  salary  are  few.  Be¬ 
sides  which  my  supervising  teacher  makes 
many  loving  to  me  to  which  I  only  reply 
‘Oh  not.  Oil  not !’ — -Very  respectfully, 
Josefina.” — Manila  Bulletin. 


''•The  Feed 
that  Makes 
Hens  Lay 


250  Eggs  Per  Hen 
in  9  Months 

8,763  eggs  produced  by 
thirty-five  Ancona  hens 
in  nine  months  (273  days) 

This  is  an  average  of  250 
eggs  for  each  hen  in  the  flock. 
These  hens  comprise  the  entire 
flock  owned  by  Mr.  Day  R. 
Cook  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and 
are  not  specially  selected  birds. 

EGATINE  fed  as  directed 
accomplished  these  wonderful 
results  and  is  capable  of  doing 
as  well  for  you. 

But  don’t  take  our  word  for 
this,  you  can  prove  it  for  your¬ 
self  by  feeding  EGATINE  to 
your  own  hens. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  have 
EGATINE  advise  us  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Box  D,  Waverly,  N.  Y . 


FEED  SERVICE 


What 

He 

Needs 

Now 


Fc^OdSlP 

Will  enable  you  to  raise  more  of  your  chicks.  Its 
Cod  Liver  Oil  content  greatly  reduces  leg  weakness 
and  death  losses.  Makes  healthy  chicks  and  faster 
growth.  Write  today  for  Free  Ful- 
tO-Pep  Poultry  Book— tells  all  about 
IFul-O-Pep  Chick  Starter— the  great- 
[  eBt  discovery  of  science  in  past  60 
years  for  preventing  death  of  chicks. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

1620  Ry.  Exchange  Building 
Address  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


TO  MAKE  STOCK  THRIVE 

NOTHING  EQUALS 

STRUVEN’S 


FEEDING 


It  supplies  the  proteins  and  minerals  which  Govern¬ 
ment  experts  have  declared  a  necessity  in  the  well- 
rounded  ration.  Don’t  mist*  getting  o  copy  ©four 
feeding  circular.  It  la  free! 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO.. 

114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


YOUNG'S  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  W  inter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO 

IS  Dipet  St,  Randelpii,  MeK 

Size  69x21x16 


COOP  and  RUN  lor  Hen  and  Chicks 


Detroit-  INCUBATOR  140 -EGG 

Alliance  HiUUDHIUH  CAPACITY 

Has  all  the  features  that  insure  big  hatches — 
double  walls,  copper  tank,  complete  nursery, 
perfect  heat  control  through  automatic  trip 

burner,  “Tycos”  thermometer  - 

held  so  chicks  can’t  break  it 
when  hatching.  Detroit  Brood¬ 
ers,  too.  Write  for  low  combi¬ 
nation  price  today! 

Detroit-Alliance  Incubator  Co. 

Dept.  31  Alliance,  Ohio 


For$l  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Bred  for  egg 
production 

To  prove  how  good  Lively  Chicks 
are,  pens  of  our  breeders  were 
entered  and  won  high  place  in 
the  1923  International  Laying 
Contests.  , 

" Bred  for  egg  production”  is  the 
story  of  Kerr  Chicks  in  four 
words.  Our  culled  laying  flocks 
of  pure-bred,  farm-raised  hens 
are  headed  by  cockerels  whose 
dams  made  high  trap-nest 
records. 

For  exceptionally  heavy  layers 
try  out  Hollywood  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Norfolk  Spec.  Farms 
Barred  and  Fishel  White  Rocks, 
Martin  White  Wyandottes  and 
Sked  Bros.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
the  outstanding  laying  strains 
of  these  respective  breeds. 

100  per  cent  safe  delivery  by 
mail,  alive  and  vigorous,  is 
fully  guaranteed. 

Send  to-day  for  your  Kerr  Chick 
Book.  It  includes  our  records 
in  the  1923  International  Lay¬ 
ing  Contests. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  No.  9  Box  No.  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Box  No.  3  Box  No.  9 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Asso. 

SOMETHING  TO  *  CROW  ABOUT 

Our  Chicks  are  hatched 
from  healthy  flocks, 
thoroughly  culled  from 
utility  birds,  bred  [from 
strains  that  are  proven 
money  makers.  You  can 
depend  on  Mansfield 
Better  Chicks  to  grow 
strong  and  healthy  and 
are  all  from  the  strains 
of  large  egg  production. 
Order  now  for  biggest 
money  makers. 

Illustrated  Book  and  Price  List  ON  REQUEST 


R.  1.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 
White  Orpingtons 
Buff  Orpingtons 
Barred  Rocks  , 


White  Rock* 
Anconas 
Black  Minorcas 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 


You  Pay  1 007»- You  Receive  lOO/t 


Mansfield  Hatcherv 
*=ST.  1888 


1203  SCHOOL  ST.,  MANSFIELD  Mass. 


PHONE  132 


BABY  CHICKS 

That  Pay  You  Big  Profits 

H47o. 


THOROUGHBRED  CHICKS 

ROCKS-REDS— LEGHORNS 

You  will  get  more  pleasure  and  profit 
from  your  poultry  business  if  you  start 
right  with  our  thoroughbred  Chicks. 
Bred  and  hatched  expressly  to  produce 
quality  results.  You  can  depend  upon 
them  to  live  and  grow  and  develop  into 
'record  layers.” 

Send  for  Our  1924  Catalog 

LONG  ISLAND  HATCHERIES,  INC 

10  Maple  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  L.  I, 

1^^  Phone— Rockville  Center  2373- W.  ^0 


S.  C.  Black  Minorcas— Barred  Rocks 

Minorcas  lay  the  largest  lien’s  egg  known,  white  shelled 
and  lots  of  them.  Our  Minorcas  are  descended  from 
Madison  Square  Garden  winners,  hens  weigh  7  and 
8  lbs.,  large,  long  bodied  type  with  beautiful  green, 
sheer  plumage.  Minorcas  are  the  largest  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fowls  and  are  suited  for  backyard  or  farm  flock. 
They  make  excellent  capons.  Chicks  for  April,  $28.00 
a  hundred  ;  eggs,  $10.00  a  hundred. 

Barred  Rock  hatching  eggs  and  chicks,  from  large, 
healthy,  good  type,  free  range  stock.  Eggs,  $0.00  a 
hundred;  chicks  $20.00.  Address,  YAMA  FARMS, 
Poultry  Dept.,  Jtnpanoch,  N.  Y.  E.  B.  Taylok,  8upt. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kings 
specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  for  Prices 

Allsten  Squab  C«.,  allston|cmass!> 


THE  HENYARD 


Building  Henhouse 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  laying 
house  large  enough  to  accommodate  50 
AVhite  Leghorn  hens.  How  large  would 
the  house  have  to  be  in  order  that  I 
might  keep  them  confined  during  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter?  Would  a  house  built 
of  one  thickness  of  boards  and  papered 
with  slate  covered  roofing  be  warm 
enough  for  this  section  of  the  country? 
Would  it  be  best  to  have  a  board  or 
cement  floor  or  would  it  be  better  not  to 
have  any  floor  but  cover  the  bottom  with 
sand,  each  year  cleaning  this  out?  What 
type  of  roof  would  you  recommend  for 
a  house  100  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  wide? 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  s.  o. 

Don’t  build  a  poultry  house  12  ft.  wide  ; 
make  it  at  least  20  ft.,  and,  perhaps, 
better,  24  ft.  Then  use  a  simple  shed 
type  roof,  or  one  of  the  now  popular  half 
monitor  type.  This  latter  is  the  saw 
tooth  style,  the  front  wall  of  the  tooth 
containing  windows  to  admit  sunlight  to 
the  rear  of  the  building.  The  shed  roof 
would,  of  course,  need  center  posts  to 
support  the  rafters,  unless  these  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy,  but  that  is  no  objec¬ 
tion. 

The  building  should  have  at  least  3  sq. 
ft.  of  floor  space  for  each  fowl,  better 
more.  A  poultry  house  20  by  75  ft.  would 
give  this  space  to  500  fowls. 

One  thickness  of  boards,  covered  with 
good  quality  roofing,  is  sufficiently  warm 
for  any  ordinary  climate,  but  I  know  of 
nothing  short  of  an  Eskimo’s  hut  that  I 
could  recommend  for  (lie  Adirondacks. 

Either  board  or  concrete  floor  would 
be  superior  to  sand,  for  neither  would 
have  to  be  periodically  replaced,  as  the 
latter  seldom  would  be.  Concrete,  too, 
is  harder  on  rats’  teeth  than  sand  or 
wood.  M.  B.  1). 


Poultry-house  with  Half-monitor  Roof 

What  do  you  think  of  the  semi-monitor 
type  of  poultry-house?  I  am  planning  to 
build  one  next  Fall,  and  am  thinking  of 
building  one  20  ft.  wide.  I  am  undecid¬ 
ed  as  to  how  high  to  make  the  fronts  of 
both  pitches,  and  would  also  like  to  know 
if  I  should  have  the  front  of  the  lower 
part  open  or  have  windows  in  it,  and 
what  sized  windows  would  you  use  in  the 
front  of  the  highest  part?  I  am  after  a 
dry  house,  and  would  like  to  know  if  it 
would  not  be  better  to  have  windows  to 
swing  out  on  the  lower  front  than  to  have 
it  all  open.  Would  you  advise  building  a 
house  of  this  type  wider  than  20  ft.? 

Wyoming,  Del.  n.  b.  c. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  added 
expense  <>f  a  half-monitor  roof  is  justified 
in  a  building  only  20- ft,  deep,  since  either 
a  shed  or  combination  roof  is  satisfactory 
here.  For  a  greater  depth,  the  half-mon¬ 
itor  type  gives  the  sun  better  access  to 
the  rear  of  the  interior  without  excessive 
height  of  the  front  wall.  By  combination 
type  is  meant  the  roof  of  unequal  span, 
one-third  and  two-thirds,  the  longer  raft¬ 
ers  in  the  rear.  Here,  a  height  of  (>  to  7 
ft.  in  front  and  4  to  5  ft.  in  the  rear  is 
sufficient,  and  t lie  front  should,  of  course, 
be  well  provided  with  windows  for  light 
and  ventilation.  Rather  than  to  swing 
out,  it  would  be  better  to  make  them  drop 
in  at  the  top  of  each  sash  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance.  closing  l  lie  side  openings  thus  made 
by  Y-shaped  boards  cut  to  fit  against  the 
side  rails  of  the  sash.,.  This  forces  air  to 
take  an  upward  turn  over  the  sash  top 
j  and  minimizes  drafts  upon  the  floor.  A 
shed  roof  would  require  a  higher  front,  S 
to  9  ft,  with  windows  placed  close  to  the 
plate  to  admit  plenty  of  sunlight.  If 
building  a  half-monitor  roof,  I  should  use 
windows  as  suggested  in  the  lower  part, 
and  fixed  windows,  which  might  be  re¬ 
moved  in  the  Summer  time,  if  desired,  in 
the  upper  portion.  A  six-light.  NxlO-in. 
glass  sash  is  a  desirable  size  for  poultry- 
house  construction,  and  a  single  sash  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  roof,  with  double 
sash  for  the  lower  front,  would  be  suit¬ 
able.  The  advantage  of  a  half-monitor 
roof  is  the  greater  opportunity  for  light; 
the  disadvantages  are  greater  expense  in 
construction  and  ease  with  which  interior 
warmth  can  escape  by  radiation  from  up¬ 
per  sashes.  M.  b.  d. 


“Let  us  be  patient,”  said  the  hopeful 
friend.  “All  this  trouble  will  blow  oyer.” 

“It’ll  blow  over  all  right,”  agreed  Sena¬ 
tor  Sorghum.  “But  maybe  it’ll  be  like  a 
tornado  I  saw  out  West.  It  blew  over, 
but  it  took  everything  in  sight  with  it.” 
— Washington  Star. 


.  helpful,  brand  new  cata¬ 
log  that  tells  how  healthy, 
"strong,  peppy  Baby  Chicks 
aresuccessfillly  hatched  and  raised 
in  Petaluma  Electric  and  Hot  W ater 
Incubators  and  Brooders.  Chicks  from 
Petaluma*  arehealthierandhardier;  grow 
faster,  become  stronger  and  more  vigor- 
ous.  Use  the  coupon. _ 

Petaluma  Electric  Incubator  Co. 

Petaluma,  California  [5634J 
Please  tend  your  new  catalog 
Name 
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Up  Go  Your  Profits 

the  minute  you  introduce  intoj 
your  flock  the  blood  lines  of  our 

WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS 

Consiatent  Winners  of  Official  Con¬ 
tests  Ever  Since  Contests  Began 

We  ;«re  now  niakimr  astonishingly 
LOW  PRICES  on 

HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS 
Fine  Pallets,  Cockerels  and  Breeding  Stock  from 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds 
Wh.  Wyandottes  Barred  Rocks 

Boost  your  ess  yield  as  soon  as  possible.  Mast 
by  ordering  now.  Supply  frsiinkls 

necessarily  limited.  Send  at 


j 

1 


once  for  price  list 
Special  Bulletin  on  Pedi¬ 
greed  Protected  ChickB. 

Don't  forget  to  get  •‘The 
Story  of  the  SOO-Egg  Hen.” 

Worth  a  dollar- only  10c, 
deducted  from  first  order. 

i  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

urr i  x  1 1  iT  i 


ImiPrtrarfl 


Our  19th  Year  of  Shipping 
Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Shipping  QUALITY  chicks  in  QUANTITY  since 
lflOti  gives  us  the  right  to  say  WE  KNOW  HOW. 
Our  enviable  reputation  is  your  GUARANTEE  of 
dependability. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


Real  Live,  Vigorous,  • 
Healthy,  Full  of  Pep 

CHICKS 

R.  I.  REDS  and  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

from  free  range,  high  producing  flocks  of 
Vermont  Certified  birds.  Getting  fine 
hatches  in  Poorman  incubators,  the  kind 
that  hatch  them  with  the  PEP  in  them. 
Priced  to  sell,  25c  each,  any  quantity, 

25  and  up.  These  chicks  are  bred  to 
live  and  lay.  TRY  THEM. 

THE  MAPLES 

T.  R.  Thomas  Bristol,  Vermont 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  WANABROOK  POULTRY  FARM. 
Wilawana,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  A  poultry  breeding 
farm;  not  a  commercial  chick  hatchery.  Wana¬ 
brook  raises  5000  pullets  each  year,  It  rretains 
only  the  very  best  of  these  for  its  own  laying  pens. 
Careful  selection  and  rigid  culling  from  large  num¬ 
bers  has  brought  Wanabrook  Leghorns  up  to  a 
high  standard  of  excellence.  Investigate  Wana¬ 
brook  Farm  through  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges.  Strong  vigorous  chicks  from 
choice  breeders.  No  lights.  Order  early.  Send  for 
circular  and  price  list.  H.  K.  CRANDALL,  Prop. 

BAB  Y  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  Free  range  Flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  . $13.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . .  13.00 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix 

Special  Prices  on  GOO  and  1,000  lots,  100?!  Prepaid 
__ _  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Address  J.  N.  NACE,  Richfield,  Pa.  Box  161 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites  m-»«ao7*5o 


$13.00  per  100 

13.00 

100 

15.00 

“  100 

16.00 

“  100 

10.00 

“  100 

— $5  ;  100—18.  John  Benning 


>0 

Clyde,  New  York 


BANTAMS 


#5  pair.  Buff,  Black  and  White 
Cochin, Golden  andSilverKeabriglit. 
Cornish  Games  and  Mille  Fleurs. 

11  Just-a-Mere  Poultry  F arm  M  Hampton,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  Brown  and  English  White  Leghorns 

Heavy  laying  strain.  Free  range.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Eggs,  16 — $  1.50:  30— *2.76;  60— $6  ;  100-$7.60  deliv¬ 
ered.  LEGHORN  FARM  Svvoope,  Virginia 

BARTLETT’S  S.C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Trap-nested  and  pedigreed  for  10  years.  Egg-bred 
Cockerels.  Hatching  Eggs  and  BABY  CHICKS. 
Catalog.  EMORY  H.  BARTLETT  Bex  13  Enfield.  Mass. 

Wanting  to  Hear  From  Some  One  VSiS*  EGGS  or 

fHimC  From  an  Extra  Large  Strain  of 
VUILHJ  AMERICAN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

and  that  have  real  wide,  thin  lopped  comb,  such  as  the 
old  strain  of  Wyckoff  or  Sunny  Cre-t.  P.  O.  Box  54. 

Melvin  Bolton  R.  D.  2  West  Alexandria,  Ohio 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  our  own  flock.  Pure  bred  free  range  stock.  Deliv- 
eryand  satisfn  guar.  Circ.  GLENR0AD  farm,  »la«mi*ury.  R.  J. 

S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Knip  strain.  Br«(l  to  lay  and  do  lay.  Chicks  for  sale. 
Circular  free.  Hugh  E.  Patterson  Clayton,  N.Y, 

Quality  Baby  Chicks-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

PINE  SHAW  POULTRY  FARM.  0.  Beck,  Oeer  Park.  L.  |„  N.Y. 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  Quality  Chicks 

from  heavy  producers.  *20  per  100.  Hatching  eggs— cua- 

torahatebing.  ARNOLD  POULTRY  FARM.Mttualim,  It  J.  Phoac  757 

BUY  YOUR  White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

from  the  .man  that  has  success  with  chickens.  Also  1,000 
8-wks.  early  May  delivery.  Pries  reasonable. 

W.JANHA  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

W H ITE  LEGHORN  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  900  two,  three  and  four-year  old  breeders.  Pullets 
averaged  65  to  7o?4  in  February.  *7  a  100  ,  *66  a  1,000. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm  Nassou,  Now  York 

RtiKv  F'Fii/'Lrc  Semi-oertified.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
I>dUj  LIlltKa  and  selected  stock, 

Frank  F.  HALL  -  I.eltoy,  N.  Y. 

/8|_i  _| __  S.  C.  Buff,  White  and  B.  Leghorns,  Barred 
(jlllGnS  an<i  "’hi te Hocks,  Reds  and  Mixed,  of  healthy, 
free  range  stock.  Guaranteed  sale  delivery. 
Circular  free.  Jacob  Niemond,  McAlistorvillo,  Pa.  Box? 

Healthy,  Vigorous  Chicks 

Br.  PI.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Rods,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Mixod 

Satisfaction  and  100 %  arrival  guaranteed, 
postpaid.  Valuable  Circular  free.  Prices 
low.  Write  The  Commercial  llatchcry 
G.  D.  Shrawdor,  Box  T5.  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABYCHICKS'«iK£ 

$10—100.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $12—100.  B.  Rocks, 
$15.  R.  I.  Reds.  $15.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  De¬ 
livered  free.  FXIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R  0.  3,  Millaritawn.  Pa. 


Chix  Bar  Rocks,  l&e; 


Reds,  IDs;  W.  Leghorns,  I8e; 
Mixed,  lie.  100%  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  HATCH  BUT,  lUeAliitervllle,  Pa. 

Bl  Q  V  Broilers,  *tl  per  100.  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  *13  per 
"  D  >  100.  Barr.  Rocks,  *16  per  100.  Reds, H.C. ,  *l6per 
PU|P|/C  100.  Special  prices  on  600  and  1,000  lots.  100%  safe 
uniUIXO  del.  guar.  HUNK  NACE,  R  2,  HcAlUterTlIlr.  Pa. 

v i/'nv x c  S.  0.  W.  and  Barron  Leghorn*, 
13c;  Barred  Rocks,  15c;  Reds. 
'  1 6c,  and  Mixed,  11c.  100i!  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WH.  NACE.  Prop. 

McAlisterville,  Pa 

aby  Chicks 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  S.C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Mixed  Chicks.  We  specialize  on 
vigorous,  day-old  chicks  bred  from  free-range 
stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guai 
anteed.  Write  for  free  circular.  Valiev 
View  Hatchery.  C  .  I.  IERNER,  Richfield, Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  16c.  >»  ooo 

lots,  prepaid.  From  our  own  flock  of  selected  yearling 
hens  on  tree  range.  No  lights.  None  better.  Satisfaction 
ami  del.  guar.  Circ.  OI.ENHOAH  FARM.  Bloom, bury,  N.  J. 

S.C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  From  trap-nested  non-sit¬ 
ting  hens.  Baby  Ohicka,  $26  per  100.  Hatching 
Kgga.  $10  per  100.  Deliveries  weekly.  A.  H  FINGAR, 
S linn y b r oo h  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  New  York 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  * 

State  tested,  vigorous  chicks  ;  priced  according  to  mat¬ 
ings.  Also  eggs  of  both  matings.  Circular. 

OLD  PICKARD  FARM  Bo*  28  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

Cockerels  !>  Eggs 

Barred  Hocks.  MAMMOTH  liliONZE  SHOW 
TURKEYS,  (State  Fair  Winners.)  *36  pair. 

Mr*.  Pearl  Cuddeback,  Benson  St.,  Skaneatelsa,  N  lY. 

White  Holland  TURKEYS 

Hardy,  good  layers,  beautiful  birds,  tame,  do  not 
wander.  Stock  for  sale.  Will  accept  few  orders 
for  eggs  at  <81 0  per  dozen. 

HUNAWANA  FARMS  Middlefield,  Geauga  Co..  Ohio 

Fine  Large  TOULOUSE  Geese 

Mated.  $14  perjpair.  C.  TIMMERMAN.  R.  3,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese  S^Te*.’ 

and  Dogs.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Write  your 
wants.  II.  II.  FIIEEI)  -  Telford,  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  fiiont  Rrnn70  Tnrlrnuo  Hatched  iirst  part 
GOLD  BACK  UldrMDfUlue  I  UIKejfS  Of  May,  1923.  Well 
bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS  KKII.T,  Plymouth,  Ma>«. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS 

50e  each.  From  magnificent  old  Geese,  20  to  25  lbs,  one 
a  Garden  winner.  MacPhorson  Farm,  Millington,  N.  J. 

White  Holland  Garden,  winner  1922-23-24. 

E.  J.  Niven  -  Darien,  Conn. 


Turkeys 


Giant  Bronze  Turkeys,  from  prize-winning  stock.  Bred 
hens.  Kggs.  Elizabeth  Tate  Draper,  Virginia 

por  Saio,  MA  MMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  Also 


African  ganders.  J.  H.  WORLEY 


Morcer,  Pa. 


Mammoth  BRONZE  TOMS.  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Ct. 


THE  BEST  PAYING  SIDELINE 

with  poultry.  When  poultry  work  is  heaviest 
bees  need  little  attention.  Small  investment. 
Like  chickens  when  handled  right,  pay  big 
profits.  Begin  this  spring.  Let  us  tell  you  how. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS: 

"Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit"  for  you  who  want  to  begin  beekeeping.  * Better 
Beekeeping ”  for  you  who  want  to  keep  your  bees  better.  Our  Big  Catalog  for  you 
who  are  experienced  beekeepers.  Tell  us  your  occupation. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Box  454,  West  Side  Sta.,  Medina,  0.  Dee  Supplies 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Come  along.  We  will  have  a  dinner 
for  you  any  time  you  wish  to  come,  only 
let  us  know  so  as  to  be  sure  we  will  be 
home,  and  it  will  not  cost  you  anything, 
for  the  paper  is  worth  the  dinner  besides 
the  dollar.  N.  N. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  said  we  would  like  to  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  call  on  all  our  good  friends  and 
take  a  homey  farm  dinner  with  them , 
and  on  estimating  the  time  we  discov¬ 
ered  it  would  take  about  COO  years  to 
make  the  rounds.  This  good  friend 
comes  back  with  a  spirit  of  generosity 
and  compliment  that  inspires  one  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  hospitality. 

Wilbur  W.  Chambers,  Deputy  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  who  has  been  investigat¬ 
ing  the  Tomadelli  Electronic  Corpora¬ 
tion,  with  offices  in  the  Knickerbocker 
Building,  for  some  months  past,  served 
an  order  to  show  cause  on  Saturday.  It 
is  returnable  in  Special  Term,  Part  I  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Wagner  is 
to  be  asked  on  Wednesday  to  issue  an 
injunction  against  further  sales. 

Tomadelli  came  here  in  1920,  the  At¬ 
torney  General’s  papers  say,  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  Tomadelli  Electronic  Cor¬ 
poration.  In  consideration  of  the  as¬ 
signment  of  his  invention  the  corporation 
voted  him  all  of  the  $1,000,000  par  value 
of  voting  stock  and  $100,000  of  the  non¬ 
voting  shares. — Daily  papers. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  has  had  several  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  above  mysterious  lamp 
or  “bottled  sunshine.”  The  proposition 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  get-rich-quick 
stock-selling  scheme,  and  the  Attorney 
General’s  office  does  well  to  throw  a  legal 
searchlight  upon  the  alleged  invention. 

In  August  I  answered  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Owl  Tire  Company,  1738 
West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  auto 
tires  and  tubes  for  $14.87.  guaranteed 
satisfactory  or  money  refunded.  I  vised 
one  tire  on  my  car,  ran  it  about  10  miles, 
and  it  all  went  spongy  and  was  no  good. 

I  returned  all  to  the  company,  hut  can¬ 
not  get  any  settlement;  have  written  to 
them  several  times,  but  get  no  answer. 
Is  there  anything  you  can  do  to  make 
this  firm  live  up  to  their  guarantee? 

New'  Jersey.  A-  z- 

To  date  this  concern  has  taken  the 
meanest  attitude  for  business  transac¬ 
tions  by  refusing  to  answer  letters  for  the 
adjustment  due  the  subscriber.  It  con¬ 
tinues  to  confirm  our  warning  to  buy  the 
standard  products  of  reliable  houses. 

In  regard  to  the  Federal  Adding  Ma¬ 
chine  Corp.,  251  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York, 
which  you  informed  me  some  time  ago 
was  a  fraud,  I  would  like  to  know  if 
there  is  any  chance  of  your  collecting  any 
money  from  them.  I  have  100  shares  at 
$5  per  share,  and  if  you  think  there  is 
any  chance  of  getting  any  part  of  the 
money  I  would  be  very  thankful. 

New  Jersey.  w-  s* 

The  Federal  Adding  Machines,  Inc., 
33  E.  21st  St.,  New  York,  write  us  as 
follows : 

As  W.  S.’s  name  does  not  appear  as  a 
stockholder  of  this  corporation,  we  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  stock  he  holds  is  that  of  the 
now  defunct  “Federal  Adding  Machine 
Corporation.”  That  stock  is  absolutely 
worthless  today  and  the  receiver  has  now 
long  been  discharged.  The  sale  of  assets 
of  the  defunct  company  did  not  bring 
sufficient  cash  to  pay  even  the  creditors 
of  the  old  company,  thereby  wiping  out 
completely  the  old  stockholders. 

It  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  allurements 
of  stock  promoters,  but  once  in  the  hope 
of  getting  out  is  small.  All  the  investor 
has  for  his  share  is  the  experience. 

I  am  sending  you  some  papers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  an  egg  deal,  and  would  be  pleased 
if  vou  would  try  to  get  some  settlement 
for'  me.  On  Dee.  18,  shipped  one  case 
eggs,  hennery  whites,  to  Litvin  & 
Schnapp,  169  Reade  St.,  New  York.  Dec. 
31  received  returns.  You  will  notice  they 
state  these  eggs  were  held.  The  facts  are. 
every  egg  in  shipment  was  laid  after  11 
o’cloek  Dec.  18.  On  Dec.  27,  shipped 
two  cases.  Jan.  26,  after  writing  them 
twice,  received  check  of  $19.77,  which 
was  protested  and  returned  to  me.  I 
wrote  them  Feb.  11  in  regard  to  same, 
but  have  heard  nothing.  These  eggs  were 
strictly  fresh  and  of  good  grade ;  accord¬ 
ing  to’  market  quotations  and  also  prices 
received  by  neighbors  they  should  have 
sold  for  from  50  to  55c  per^dozen.  which 
would  amount  to  around  $47.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  $9.88,  which  leaves  me  practically 


$37  to  $38,  plus  $1.40  protest  fees,  due 
yet.  Upon  receipt  of  first  check,  wrote 
them,  asking  for  an  adjustment  on  first 
case,  as  I  considered  they  had  swindled 
me.  You  will  notice  their  return  on  en¬ 
velope  is  Starr  Egg  Co.,  Inc.,  169  Reade 
St.;  billhead  Litvin  &  Schnapp;  billhead 
with  communication,  Litvin  &  _  Schor ; 
also  first  check  was  signed  Litvin  & 
Schor.  Second  check,  you  see,  is  Crown 
Egg  Co.,  so  it  seems  they  have  at  least, 
four  different  names  under  which  they 
transact  business.  If  you  can  do  nothing 
more,  please  advertise  them,  so  others 
may  not  get  stung  as  I  did.  A.  C.  b. 

New  York. 

This  is  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do 
in  behalf  of  our  subscribers.  The  true 
facts  are  that  they  have  solicited  egg 
shipments  from  the  farmers  under  the 
four  names  listed  above.  They  have 
failed  to  make  returns  in  some  cases,  is¬ 
sued  protested  checks  in  others,  and  when 
they  did  really  make  returns  it  was  for 
the  huge  sum  of  35  cents  per  dozen.  No 
satisfaction  can  be  obtained  from  them. 
Do  you  wonder  why  we  implore  our  read¬ 
ers  to  investigate  first  by  writing  us  for 
the  responsible  houses,  before  falling  for 
the  gold-brick  prices  of  these  irrespon¬ 
sible  firms? 

Could  you  advise  me  about  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  School  of  Nursing?  I  am  unable 
to  leave  home  to  take  training  in  a  hos¬ 
pital,  but  have  spare  time  to  study  at 
home.  They  claim  that  nurses  graduated 
from  their  school  are  able  to  work  with 
the  best  of  hospital  graduates  and  that 
doctors  highly  recommend  the  school.  My 
home  doctor  has  advised  the  course  for 
me,  as  I  am  now  a  practical  nurse,  study¬ 
ing  text  books  at  home.  In  order  to  take 
the  Chautauqua  course  I  would  have  to 
borrow  money,  so  thought  I  would  first 
get  the  advice  from  a  true  and  trusted 
friend,  The  R.  N.-Y.,  whose  word  is  law 
in  our  home.  R.  B.  c. 

New  York. 

We  have  consulted  an  authority  and  he 
replies  as  follows : 

You  ask,  “How  would  a  student  rank 
with  the  regular  hospital  graduates.” 
The  answer  to  that  is  they  don’t  rank. 
Graduates  of  this  school  cannot  prac¬ 
tice  as  registered,  trained,  graduate,  or 
certified  nurses.  Any  young  woman  who 
wants  to  become  a  nurse  should  qualify 
for  the  profession  of  nursing  by  taking  a 
course  in  a  nurse-training  school  regis¬ 
tered  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  For  ad¬ 
mission  to  such  registered  nurse-training 
school  they  need  only  to  have  completed 
one  year  of  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

You  know  that  I  am  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  our  country  girls  who  want  to 
become  nurses,  for  they  are  the  ones  that 
bring  to  the  hospital  a  broader  outlook 
than  the  young  women  who  have  lived  in 
the  cities  all  their  lives,  and  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  soil  and  with  rural  life.  The  country 
girl  brings  a  freshness  and  joyfulness  of 
outlook  that  many  a  city  girl  does  not 
possess,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  use 
your  influence  to  have  all  the  girls  in  the 
country  who  want  to  become  nurses  to  be 
thoroughly  trained  in  hospital  training, 
because  if  they  go  back  into  the  country 
they  can  then  competently  care  for  our 
country  folks,  who  you  and  I  know,  need 
the  best  nursing  service  that  can  be  ren¬ 
dered.  AUGUSTUS  S.  DOWNING. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

How  is  this  for  sucker  stuff?  I  never 
heard  of  Emory  J.  Sweeney,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  until  I  got  this  imitation  letter. 

New  York.  C.  B.  B. 

Following  is  the  offer  in  the  Sweeney 
letter  referred  to  :  “Here  is  your  chance ; 
about  two  years  ago  I  sold  a  $250  life 
scholarship  to  a  boy ;  he  paid  me  $55  on 
it.  Since  then  he  struck  it  rich  and  said 
for  me  to  let  some  other  fellow  who  need- 
it  have  it.  I  pick  you.  Here  is  what  I 
will  do  ;  let  you  have  this  scholarship  for 
$195,”  etc.  All  of  which  might  well  be 
described  as  pure  “bunkum.”  Just  a  pre¬ 
tense  to  lure  the  prospect  to  believe  he  is 
being  offered  a  bargain.  Some  of  the  au¬ 
tomobile  schools  contend  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  resort  to  such  deceptions  to  secure 
students.  Such  practices  will  not  be 
countenanced  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  the  advertising  of  concerns 
resorting  to  such  methods  is  not  accepted. 

An  old  colored  janitor’s  employer  asked 
why  he  was  sporting  around  in  his  Sun¬ 
day  clothes  when  it  wasn’t  a  holiday. 
“Well,  you  see,  boss,”  he  replied. *  “I’m 
celebratin’  my  golden  wedding.”  “But 
isn’t  your  wife  celebrating  it  with  you?” 
“Oh,  Mandy !  She  ain’t  got  nothin’  to 
do  with  it.  She’s  jes’  my  third  wife.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 
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The  best  buy”  in  building  ma¬ 
terials.  For,  combined  with  just 
sand,  stone  or  gravel  and  water, 
ALPHA  CEMENT  gives  you  the 
most  enduring  and  substantial  con¬ 
struction.  Nothing  to  rot,  rust, 
burn  or  require  painting. 

Ask  any  good  contractor.  See 
the  local  ALPHA  Dealer.  He  is 
a  cement-service  man. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore 
Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Ironton,  Ohio 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Silver  Anniversary  Model 


New  Idea  Spreader 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  of  leadership  in  the  spreader  field — ■ 
and  now  a  still  better  New  Idea!  Greater  strength,  lighter 
draft — more  real  spreader  for  your  money  than  ever  before! 
Practically  all  metal  parts  are  of  steel.  Sides  and  bottom  are 

of  highest  quality  oak  and  yellow  pine. 
Fine  Shredding  and  Forgings  are  made  of  finest  high-car-' 

Pulverizing  — and  ,  t 

Wide,  Even  Spreading  Don  Steel. 


Note  closely 
the  “business 
end”  of  this 
better  spread¬ 
er.  The  shape 
of  the  blades — 
and  their  rela¬ 
tive  position  to  each  other — 
are  the  secret  of  the  unequalled 
efficiency  of  the  New  Idea  in 
laying  a  thin,  uniform  blanket 
of  perfectly  shredded  and  pul¬ 
verized  manure  over  every 
square  inch  of  soil  surface. 


Here  is  the  original  wide-spreading  spreader 
—  improved,  refined  and  perfected  to  oper¬ 
ate  easily  and  smoothly  under  all  conditions 
to  give  long  years  of  profitable  service. 

See  this  new  and  better  New  Idea  at  your 
dealers — or  write  direct  to  “spreader  head¬ 
quarters”  for  complete  information.  And 
bear  in  mind  only  in  the  genuine  New  Idea 
Spreader  can  you  get  genuine  New  Idea 
value!  Refuse  imitations. 


ine  new  iaea 
TRANSPLANTER 

Another  New  Idea  Leader* 
Unusually  sturdy,  exceptionally 
light  draft,  faultless  in  mechan¬ 
ical  regulation — and  not  built 
backward.  The  driver  sits  be¬ 
hind  the  plant-setters  —  and 
engineers 
the  job. 
Write  for 
interest- 
ingfolder. 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 
COLDWATER,  OHIO 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO., 
Coldwater,  Ohio. 

Please  send  folders  describing 

—  New  Idea  Spreaders 

—  New  Idea  Transplanters 


Name _ 


Address 


,Q: 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  oi  following  week. 


This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  take 

charge  of  experiment  station  flock,  brooding, 
rearing  and  trapnesting  with  assistant;  position 
now  open;  write  giving  references  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  ADVERTISER  5024,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  dry-hand  milker  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  care  of  test  cows  and  A.  R.  O. 
work;  married  man  preferred;  state  in  first  let¬ 
ter  what  cash  wages  are  desired  in  addition  to 
house  with  all  improvements,  milk,  garden,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4799,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  white  man  on  small  dairy 
and  general  farm;  best  of  wages  and  good 
home;  references.  FLOYD  ROOT,  Scottsville, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — Teamster,  young  man  willing  to 
work;  assistant  poultryman  for  poultry  work 
on  large  commercial  poultry  farm;  gardener  to 
raise  large  garden  and  do  general  work;  write, 
giving  age,  nationality,  wages  wanted  with 
room  and  board  furnished;  references.  LONE 
OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Manager  for  a  75-acre  fruit  farm. 
Address  BOX  41(5,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  dairy  of  15 
Holsteins;  electric  light  in  barn;  -pond  for 
cows  to  drink;  good  milker;  35  miles  from  New 
York  City;  cottage,  barn,  fuel,  etc.,  furnished; 
state  wages  and  references.  J.  W.  CHADEAY- 
NER,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  family  near  Baltimore,  neat,  or¬ 
derly  woman  for  housework;  state  abilities, 
references,  salary  expected;  child  no  objection. 
ADVERTISER  5047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILLING,  steady  man  for  all  around  farming; 

knowledge  of  milking  and  driving  team. 
ARNOLD  W.  WIESER,  Jr.,  R.  D.  2,  Box  27, 
Maryland,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HELP — One  teamster,  one  good  dry  hand 
milker  and  several  men  to  do  general  work 
on  farm  and  in  gardens;  must  have  reasonable 
experience,  able  and  willing  to  earn  good 
wages.  STRATHGLASS  FARM,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  for  private  estate  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
single  man  for  general  estate  and  garden 
work;  work  lasts  until  Nov.  30;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected,  with  board  and 
room.  Apply  J.  WALKER,  “Lochevan,”  Derby, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  young  man,  good  habits, 
Protestant,  for  general  farm  work;  22  miles 
from  New  York  City;  small  dairy;  $60  per 
month,  room  and  board.  H.  D.  ODONE,  Harri¬ 
son,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— American,  man  and  wife,  for  year 
round,  to  run  small  roadhouse,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  on  State  road  in  Catskill  Mountains; 
ten  minutes  from  railroad  station;  farm  in  con¬ 
nection,  on  50  per  cent  basis;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  5038,  care  Rural  NeW- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man,  general  farm  work;  board 
and  washing;  state  wages.  BOX  192,  Calli- 
coon,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  April  1  or  before,  white,  Prot¬ 
estant,  Christian  young  man,  willing  worker, 
on  general  farm;  regular  working  hours;  $50  a 
month,  room  and  board;  experienced  preferred; 
references  required.  Address  W,  BOX  10.  R. 
D.  1,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work,  Gloucester 
County,  N.  J. ;  must  understand  handling 
horses;  $40  per  month  and  board  to  start.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5065,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  fore  part  April,  private 
estate;  experienced,  certified  milk,  bottling 
machine,  separator,  dry  hand  milker;  when 
needed,  first-class  butter  maker,  small  amount; 
everything  up-to-date.  ADVERTISER  5067,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  on  farm;  have  full 
charge;  no  laundry;  Protestant;  references. 
ADVERTISER  5064,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  as  assistant  poultryman 
and  general  farm  helper  on  commercial  plant; 
one  with  experience  preferred,  willing  to  work 
long  hours,  quick  and  handy  with  tools;  will 
pay  good  wages  to  the  right  man;  please  state 
qualifications  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
Address  BOX  164,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Housekeeper  in  the  country  to  care 
for  seven  children;  have  no  objection  to  small 
child  or  two.  ADVERTISER  5063,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  purebreds,  milking  machines; 

$100  month  and  maintenance;  state  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  5078,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  fruit  farm. 
OHAS.  A.  COLLIER,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  immediately  on  large  farm  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  single  men  of  clean  habits 
and  experience;  two  for  general  farm  work  with 
or  without  team;  one  for  barn  work  and  milking 
(Jersey  cattle) ;  one  for  care  of  private  grounds 
with  pleasure  horses;  $50  per  month  with  board 
and  room  to  start;  give  full  particulars  and  ref¬ 
erences  with  your  reply  to  ADVERTISER  4952, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS — Creamery  man,  certified  dairy, 
single;  wages,  $60;  hoard  and  living  accom¬ 
modations  second  to  none.  SHEFFIELD  PAWL¬ 
ING  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  Protestant  with  no  children 
to  act  as  working  foreman  with  owner  on 
farm;  no  responsibility  to  cattle;  send  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wages  expected;  position  open  im¬ 
mediately.  ADVERTISER  4968,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — High-class  married  farmer;  wife  to 
make  butter;  steady  job;  good  equipment;  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4981,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  cook  for  family  living 
in  desirable  place  in  the  country,  with  all 
modern  improvments.  Apply,  with  references, 
stating  age  and  wages  required,  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4984,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  married  man  on  dairy  farm; 

usual  privileges.  GAYLORD  SEELY,  Chester, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children,  for  permanent 
posit'on;  man  to  hav^  full  charge  of  one-man 
poultry  plant,  800  layers;  wife  good  cook,  clean 
housekeeper;  both  refined  and  honest;  live  with 
owner;  small  family;  all  modern  conveniences; 
reference  and  experience  first  letter.  H.  M. 
LEINBACH,  Douglassville,  Pa. 


WANTED-— April  1  experienced  farmer,  half 
share  basis  and  bonus  10  per  cent  net  pro¬ 
ceeds;  135  acres,  smooth,  level,  first-class  state 
cultivation;  truck  gardening,  dairying,  general 
farming;  stocked,  equipped  with  machinery,  two 
teams  and  tractor;  %  mile  good  school  and 
creamery;  your  age,  children,  habits,  reference; 
exceptional  opportunity  to  right  man.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4995,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  WANTED — Take  entire  charge  of 
home,  3  adults;  woman  must  be  good  plain 
cook;  man  help  with  housework  and  be  able  to 
run  Packard  ear;  good  home  and  wages  to  right 
parties.  Address  GRACE  GANGLOFF,  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J. 

; .  .  .  ■  ■  ■  —  - . — 

WANTED — April  1,  farmer,  age  25  to  45,  for 
general  farm  work,  small  dairy;  good  home 
and  board;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5035, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  American  couple  to  work  on 
farm;  no  drinking  or  cigarettes;  state  wages 
and  experience.  Address  V.  FLOYD  DAVIS, 
Mount  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PARMER — Responsible  party  capable  of  run¬ 
ning  farm  boarding  house  and  to  board  ten 
people;  if  married  husband  can  work  on  farm; 
references  required;  reply  to  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Year  round  farm  hand;  must  be 
good  milker  and  teamster.  HUDSON  GUILD 
FARM,  Netcong,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  reliable  man  for  farm  work; 

must  be  thoroughly  experienced  in  dairy 
work  and  be  competent  to  help  in  general 
farming.  Apply  CHILDREN’S  HOME,  Newing¬ 
ton,  Conn.,  Attention  Superintendent. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — Married,  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  care  of  a  large  herd  and 
production  of  certified  milk;  must  have  full 
knowledge  of  feeding  and  breeding  and  be 
competent  in  the  handling  of  help  to  get  best 
results;  salary  $100  per  month  to  start,  which 
will  be  increased  upon  proven  ability,  house 
with  all  impts.,  milk,  garden,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  matrons;  salary  and  other 
information  upon  application  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  State  Reformatory,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Single  man  for  fruit  farm 
for  eight  months  with  good  home  and  board, 
etc.,  and  the  best  wages;  state  wages  wanted 
in  first  letter  with  reference.  Address  F.  M. 
BROOKS,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  as  experienced  general 
farm  hand;  no  milking;  use  Fordson  tractor; 
state  age,  nationality  and  experience;  $50 
montlh,  room  and  board  171  ST  JAMES, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  small  country  place,  milk  three  cows, 
two  horses,  garden;  $70  month,  board.  S.  B. 
SELF,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  large  poultry 
farm;  man  to  help  with  poultry;  wife  to 
board  one  man;  live  right  on  farm  in  an  up-to- 
date  house  with  all  convenience,  seven  rooms 
and  bath;  farm  in  city  limits  and  one  of  the 
most  up-to-date  plants  in  the  State;  prefer  a 
man  with  experience  in  poultry  and  wife  to 
understand  housekeeping;  this  proposition  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  HUNT  POULTRY 
FARM,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — First  of  April,  honest,  intelligent 
young  woman  for  second  work  in  country,  ex¬ 
perienced  person  preferred  but  would  take  one 
willing  to  learn;  good  wages  and  home;  address, 
stating  age,  references,  experience,  etc.  MRS. 
JOHN  L.  MeKINNEY,  La  Grangeville,  Dutch¬ 
ess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MAN  and  son  familiar  with  cows  and  chickens; 

wife,  cook  for  small  family;  furnished  apart¬ 
ment,  board  and  good  wages.  ADVERTISER 
5052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER  —  New  York  business 
man  wants  English  speaking  couple  for  his 
farm,  Summer  home,  in  Northern  New  Jersey, 
30  miles  from  New  York,  2%  miles  from  vil¬ 
lage;  man  for  garden,  cows,  horses,  poultry, 
etc.;  no  crops;  must  be  honest,  good  worker; 
wife  must  know  American  ways  and  make 
butter;  modern  unfurnished  cottage;  reply,  giv¬ 
ing  nationality,  ages,  children  if  any,  former 
experience,  wages  looked  for;  enclose  copy  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  5053,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  certified  dairy,  competent  herds¬ 
men;  must  thoroughly  understand  care  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  barns  such  as  are  necessary  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  certified  milk;  it  is  optional  for  his 
wife  to  board  eight  people;  only  men  who  un¬ 
derstand  their  business  thoroughly  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  references  as  to  their  ability  and  character 
will  be  considered;  reply  stating  wqges  desired 
and  give  copy  of  references  to  ADVERTISER 
5031,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man  to  work  on  farm 
where  grade  A  milk  is  produced,  milking 
by  machine,  all  farm  work  done  with  tractor; 
state  wages  desired  and  qualifications.  J.  H. 
LOVERIN,  Shelton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  milk-house  man,  con¬ 
fident  to  aereate,  pasteurize,  cool  and  sepa¬ 
rate;  must  be  able  to  make  butter  and  cottage 
cheese;  single  man  preferred.  VALLEY  VIEW 
FARM,  72  Brooks  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  poultryman  for  private  estate 
where  Barred  Rocks  are  kept;  must  be  a  good, 
capable  man,  of  sober  habits;  no  other  need  ap¬ 
ply;  give  particulars,  with  references,  and  state 
wages  in  first  letter,  addressed  to  RORERT  DE 
SOHRYVER,  585  Lake  Shore  Road,  Grosse 
Pointe  Shores,  Mich. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  teamster  and  milker;  $45  a  month  and 
board.  WM.  VAN  DEN  HEUVEL,  Branchville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  country  bred,  no  chil¬ 
dren.  for  commercial  poultry  plant;  good  cot¬ 
tage,  milk,  butter,  wood,  running  water,  electric 
light,  potatoes  and  garden;  must  be  able  to  care 
for  gasoline  engines;  poultry  experience  not  nec¬ 
essary;  a  reliable,  live  man  is;  wife  will  help 
my  wife  some;  permanent  job  for  right  man; 
cash,  $70  a  month.  ADVERTISER  5046,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  for  housework,  must  be  plain  cook 
all  year  position;  good  home  and  good  wages. 
MRS.  A.  MANN,  R.F.D.  5,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


LEARN  beekeeping  while  earning  fair  wages; 

can  use  two  helpers  the  coming  season.  N.  L. 
STEVENS,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
business.  ALEX  WAHLIG,  1319  Myrtle  Ave., 
Hardware  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  farmer,  experienced  single 
man,  on  fruit,  poultry  and  dairy  farm;  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  and  equipment;  a  steady  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  right  party;  no  cigarettes;  state 
wages  expected  and  full  particulars  in  first 
letter;  references  required.  WEST  VIEW  OR¬ 
CHARDS,  Plainfield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  milk  and  do  general 
farm  work  on  a  dairy-poultry  farm;  state  age, 
experience  and  give  references;  $50  a  month 
and  board.  LAKE  VIEW  FARM,  Newton,  Sus¬ 
sex  County,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN  or  boy  on  small  farm;  gooc 
home;  state  experience  and  wages  desired 
F.  S.  HOLLENBECK,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  man,  must  be  good  milker  and  teamster; 

house,  garden,  wood  and  milk  furnished;  pay 
good  wages.  LEO  FAY,  Bennington,  Vt. 


WANTED — White  girl  for  general  housework  for 
couple  and  two  children;  family  washing  done 
out.  BOX  132,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  farm  manager  and  wife; 

man  must  be  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
farming;  wife  to  manage  farm  house  and  cook¬ 
ing  for  hired  help,  all  conveniences;  splendid 
opportunity  for  right  couple,  and  am  willing 
to  pay  high  wages;  best  of  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  5057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Refined  couple  for  department  work 
in  boys’  farm  school;  salary  $1,200  to  $1,500; 
also  opening  for  working  farm  foreman;  state 
wages  expected;  experience  and  references 
first  letter;  stamp  for  reply.  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Housekeeper;  5-room  bungalow,  all 
conveniences  by  March  26.  GEORGE  FOOKES, 
Norfolk,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man,  hard  worker,  to  work 
on  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  state  salary,  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  ADVERTISER  5071, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable,  single  man  to  work  on 
truck  farm,  from  April  1  to  October  1;  good 
board  and  all  conveniences;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  SEEIIEIM  CORPORATION,  Lake  View, 
N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  single,  to  grow  vegetables  in  large 
quantity  on  private  estate;  apply,  giving  ref¬ 
erence,  age,  experience  and  salary  expected. 
ADVERTISER  5080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wanted  to  drive  single  horse  on 
private  estate;  apply  with  reference,  give 
age,  experience  and  salary  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted  without  children  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  and  farm  located  in  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. ;  man  must  be  experienced  general 
farm  manager  and  understand  poultry  and  dairy¬ 
ing;  must  also  be  handy  with  tools  and  able 
to  use  and  repair  farm  machinery,  etc.;  also 
drive  auto;  wife  to  work  in  kitchen  and  do 
general  housework,  no  laundry;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences  and  pleasant  surroundings;  first-class 
references  required.  Write  BOX  NO.  892,  131 
W.  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


IF  THERE  are  any  old-fashioned  country  peo¬ 
ple  left  who  want  to  do  a  fair  day’s  work  for 
a  fair  day’s  pay;  $150  per  month  and  found 
will  be  paid  to  a  live  couple  who  will  do  all 
the  work  on  a  country  place  with  less  than  an 
acre  of  garden  and  an  eight-room  house;  elec¬ 
tricity  and  modern  improvements;  no  cattle; 
give  references  to  keep  application  out  of 
waste  basket;  no  children.  ADVERTISER  5082, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  farmer  for  80-acre  farm; 

must  have  references;  good  wages,  pleasant 
house  and  many  advantages.  Apply  at  once  to 
J.  W.  H.  CRIM,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


ABOUT  April  1,  single  man,  working  herds¬ 
man,  small  Ayrshire  herd,  private  estate; 
knowledge  feeding,  producing  certified  milk,  dry 
hand  milker;  prefer  man  who  can  make  small 
amount  good  butter;  wages,  age.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5066,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— An  experienced  poultryman;  must 
have  had  some  scientific  and  practical  train¬ 
ing  and  must  be  man  who  understands  care 
of  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  etc.;  located  20 
miles  from  New  York  City;  single  man  pre¬ 
ferred  ADVERTISER  5085,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MALE  attendant  wanted  in  private  institution 
in  the  country  for  nervous  and  mental  di¬ 
seases;  one  to  do  some  outside  work  with  pa¬ 
tients;  wages  $50  per  month,  board,  room  and 
laundry.  BOX  4,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Immediately  working  farm  foreman 
for  large  stock  and  dairy  farm  in  Northern 
New  Jersey;  wide  awake  married  man  with 
small  family;  good  house  and  other  prerequis¬ 
ites;  $90  per  month;  wife  to  board  three  or 
four  single  men;  state  full  particulars  and  qual¬ 
ifications  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5086, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED,  college-trained  farm  manager 
wants  employment  in  April;  has  specialized 
with  soils,  dairying,  fruits,  gardening;  good  ref¬ 
erences;  responsibility  and  good  wages  expected. 
BOX  B,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  as  manager 
on  estate,  large  farm  or  breeding  establish¬ 
ment;  married,  no  children;  wide  experience  in 
agriculture,  machinery,  purebred  cattle,  pro¬ 
ducing  and  retailing  fancy  market  milk,  hand¬ 
ling  men,  buying  and  selling;  will  not  board 
help;  can  furnish  high-class  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4996,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


POSITION  wanted  April  1  by  young  single  fel¬ 
low,  25  years  old;  Swiss,  3  years  in  America 
as  dairyman;  good  butter  maker;  reference  if 
required.  ADVERTISER  5615,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  up-to-date  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  as  teamster,  by  American,  middle  age, 
single,  12  years’  experience;  state  terms.  A. 
OTTEN,  309  Stockholm  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman;  Holsteins,  A. 

R.  O.  work,  reference  records;  married,  one 
child;  will  not  board  help.  ADVERTISER  5042, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Yearly  position,  assistant  poultry- 
man,  gardener,  teamster;  private  estate  or 
commercial  farm;  no  dairy;  no  tobacco;  sober; 
good  home;  by  single  American.  ADVERTISER 
5048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


20  BOY’S,  14-17,  desire  farm  work  beginning 
April  21;  references  required.  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  DEPARTMENT,  Newtown  High  School, 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager,  superintendent  desires  position; 

American,  married,  life  experience  all 
branches;  reliable,  reference.  ADVERTISER 
5039,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  35,  understanding  farming  and 
stock;  private  place  preferred,  something  on 
shares  or  wages.  ADVERTISER  5040,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Farmer,  age  50,  with 
boy  6  years  old;  can  do  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  raise  vegetables,  flowers,  take  care  of 
lawns  and  fruit  trees;  honest  and  reliable; 
steady  position  year  round.  ADVERTISER  5041, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Hiiuiicu  man  wants  position  on 
private  estate  as  working  foreman,  general 
farming,  handle  all  kinds  of  stock;  steady  and 
sober.  BOX  206,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  farm  raised,  experienced 
with  tractors  and  trucks  desires  good  paying 
position,  slow  milker.  ADVERTISER  5054, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman  wishes  position  in  tea  room  or 
road  stand  for  Summer;  neat,  honest,  indus¬ 
trious,  good  cook.  ADVERTISER  5055,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


j  cm.  1. 1  it  i  .man  or  estate  manager,  married, 
Cornell  training,  practical  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  pigeons,  desires  position  in  Delaware  or  ad¬ 
joining  States.  ADVERTISER  5061,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager;  married 
American,  university  graduate,  39,  with  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  good  manager  of  help,  know 
purebred  stock,  farm  crops  and  general  man¬ 
agement;  prefer  farm  to  be  run  in  business-like 
way  but  of  sufficient  size  to  demand  an  experi¬ 
enced  man;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
5060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  age  20,  honest,  industrious,  Prot¬ 

estant,  just  finished  the  course  in  poultry  at 
Rutger’s  college  desires  a  position  on  a  poul¬ 
try  farm.  VICTOR  B.  WALDRON,  27  Rad- 
lord  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

FARMER— Married,  with  small  family;  age  28, 

wants  position  as  working  foreman;  five  years’ 
experience  in  last  position;  understands  general 
farming,  farm  machinery,  etc.,  also  orchards 
and  shrubbery;  has  life  experience;  good  hon¬ 
est,  reliable  worker;  would  like  position  on.  or 

New-Yorker  *'  ADVERTISEH  5059,  care  Rural 

RELIABLE  young  woman  wishes  position  in 

tea  room;  state  particulars  in  first  letter  AD- 
V  ERTISER  5058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  more  than  average  ability 

open,  lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience* 
specialty  Guernsey  cattle;  good  judge;  advanced 
registry;  world’s  record;  showing;  certified  milk* 
capacity  from  help;  record  spotless;  profitable 

Flemlngton,  N°  3^’  34’  B0X  548’ 

BOY,  17,  good  experience,  wants  position  on 

large,  modern  dairy  farm;  would  like- to  live 
with  owner  if  possible  ADVERTISER  5079, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  40,  energetic  and  capable,  wants 

position,  general  farm  -work,  all  round  experi¬ 
ence,  horses  and  cows;  for  eight  years  on ‘large 
farm  in  Nebraska.  Address  WALTER  OLSEN 
Box  07,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Work  on  farm;  German,  single  40 

ofvageV  Wrile  R’  FERGUSON,  315  E. 
163d  St.,  New  York  City. 

ESTATE,  farm,  superintendent,  worker,  prac¬ 
tical,  experienced,  private  or  commercial  de¬ 
sires  position;  references  ADVERTISER  5073 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  man,  single,  drive  tractor  and 
willing  to  do  other  farm  work;  state  wages 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
o0i2,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  working  foreman  under 

superintendent  on  large  stock  farm,  preferably 
in  Eastern  New  York  by  young  Protestant  man; 

inVFPTT«rePnre^S’0.Cle?n  habits,  no  tobacco. 
ND  JLUTISBR’  174  Stanley  place,  Hackensack, 


GARDENER-POULTRYMAN-FARMER  seeks  po¬ 
sition  as  working  manager;  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  poultry  raising  in  all  its  branches 
grower  of  vegetables,  fruit,  flowers,  lawns- 
experienced  in  overhead  irrigation,  also  general 
rnrmr™ps:  married,  no  children.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  o070,  care  Rural  New1- Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  desires  position  as  chauffeur- 

mechanic  with  Christian  family;  married,  no 
Yorker”'  ADVBRTISER  5069,  care  Rural  New- 

WANTED— Good  boarding  place  for  man  and 

wife  near  town,  convenient  to  New  York- 
man  would  like  work,  wife  cripple;  Protestant’ 

New-Yorker.  ADVERTISER  5068,  care  Rural 


|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE— Productive  117-acre  farm,  Columbia 
Y:,  Soo<l  houses;  good  outbuild 
mgs,  half  mile  to  railroad  station;  near  State 

East  CiZiZ.K  r,,CW*"'  RAT  K-  ua; 

FOR  SALE— Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres- 
sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruii 
d*s .^“tgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  wesl 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown-  82: 
apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  twelve  -acre* 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  pears  cher 
ries,  raspberries,  currants  and  asparagus  ir 
abundance;  stone  house  and  barn;  2()  acre« 
woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes  all  crops 
and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor,  Bean  powei 
erSe8’  chickens  and  bees;  bargain  at 
$10,000;  farm  alone  $8,500;  act  promptly 

PennsyHanRaNALL’  °34  High  Street’  Pottstown' 

'1<,<WARR^N~KijNE,^^!n3,Spf^i’nfl^da'  N.^^jf^' 


AGED  couple  must  sell  66-acre  fruit  true 
poultry  and  Christmas  tree  farm;  a  beautif 
home  in  a  good  locality.  SHADY, SIDE  FAR? 
Corey,  Pa. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers J 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  527 . 
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This  Pillsbury  Basic  Cake  Recipe  will  serve  as  a  guide  for 
making  twenty-five  delicious  desserts  and  cakes. 

Follow  it  closely  in  every  detail.  Use  level  measurements. 
Be  sure  to  use  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  That’s  all  there  is  to 
mastering  this  new  method  of  baking. 

The  Pillsbury  Basic  Recipe  will  make  the  delicious  but¬ 
ter  cake  above.  With  slight  variations  it  will  make  the  two 
tempting  desserts  illustrated,  the  six  cakes  described  and  six¬ 
teen  in  addition.  All  25  are  included  in  the  Pillsbury  Basic 
Recipe  Cook  Book,  which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  with¬ 
out  cost  on  request. 

The  Pillsbury  Basic  Recipe  Method  introduces  greater 
efficiency  into  the  realm  of  cooking.  It  saves  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  it  possible  to  produce  a  much  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  foods. 

This  method,  devised  by  the  Pillsbury  Domestic  Science 
Department,  is  the  final  proof  of  the  superiority  of  Pillsbury’s 
Best  Flour.  To  make  successfully  so  wide  a  variety  of  foods 
requires  a  uniform,  fine-textured,  all-purpose  flour.  Pillsbury’s 
Best  is  made  from  selected  wheat  which  is  milled  to  the 
highest  standard  known,  to  insure  evenness  of  texture  and 
unchanging  high  quality. 

Scientific  analyses  show  its  high  food  value.  Hourly  milling 
tests  insure  its  uniformity.  Actual  baking  tests  prove  that  it 
makes  delicious,  light,  nourishing  foods. 

Simple  directions  for  making  100  Foods  from  4  Basic  Recipes  are  given  in 
the  new  Pillsbury  Basic  Recipe  Cook  Book.  A  postcard  request  brings  it  to  you. 


Nut  Rolls  —  recipe  at  right 


Fruit  Puffs  —  recipe  at  right 


PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY,  Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

Pillsbury’s  Family  of  Foods 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  Pancake  Flour  Buckwheat  Pancake  Flour 
Health  Bran  Wheat  Cereal  Rye  Flour  Graham  Flour  Farina 

Pillsburys 

Best  Flour 

One  of  the  family 


-/  v*z 

r  Ml JL 

xxxx  .» 
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Butter  Cake 


[Basic  Recipe  —  use  all  level  measurements ] 

Vi  cup  shortening  iVi  cups  sugar 
4  eggs  1  cup  water 

2%  cups  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 
4  teaspoons  baking  powder 
V>  teaspoon  salt  1  teaspoon  vanilla 
Cream  shortening ;  add  sugar  and  cream  again. 
Add  unbeaten  eggs, one  at  a  time, beating  well 
after  each  addition.  Add  water  and  fold  in 
flour  which  hasbeen  sifted  with  baking  powder 
and  salt.  Add  vanilla.  Bake  in  a  loaf  pan  in  a 
moderate  oven  [350  degrees]  for  45  minutes. 

Ntit  Rolls 

Use  the  basic  recipe.  Pour  batter  into  well- 
greased  bread  stick  pans  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  [400  degrees]  for  15  minutes.  Ice  with 
Mocha  Icing  and  roll  in  chopped  nuts. 

Fruit  Puffs 

Use  the  basic  recipe.  Pour  the  batter  into  well- 
greased  muffin  pans  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
[400  degrees]  for  20  minutes.  When  cool,  re¬ 
move  tops  of  cakes  and  spread  thickly  with  a 
mixture  of  grated  pineapple  and  Maraschino 
cherries;  replace  tops  and  serve  with  whipped 
cream. 


Chocolate  Walnut  Cake 

To  the  basic  recipe  add  — 

%  cup  mashed  potatoes 
2  squares  [or  2  oz.  ]  chocolate,  melted 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon  1  cup  walnuts 
Add  mashed  potatoes  and  melted  chocolate 
to  the  creamed  shortening  and  sugar.  Add 
cinnamon  and  walnuts  with  flour. 

Chocolate  Fruit  Cake 

To  he  chocolate  walnut  cake  recipe  add  — 

%  cup  raisins 

i4  cup  candied  orange  peel,  chopped 
Vi  cup  candied  lemon  peel,  chopped 
Vi  cup  candied  citron,  chopped 
Add  the  chopped  fruits  with  flour. 

Devil’s  Food  Cake 
fVith  Allegretti  Icing 

To  the  basic  recipe  add  — 

4  tablespoons  molasses 

2  squares  [or  2  oz.]  chocolate,  melted 
Vi  teaspoon  baking  soda 

Add  molasses  and  melted  chocolate  with 
liquid,  and  baking  soda  with  flour.  Ice  w'ith. 
Marshmallow  Icing  and  cover  with  melted 
bitter  chocolate. 

Ribbon  Cake 

Use  the  basic  recipe  and  bake  in  three  layers 
in  a  hot  oven  [4OO  degrees]  20  to  25  minutes, 
coloring  one  layer  pink,  another  green  and  to 
the  third  add  Vi  cup  of  raisins,  Vt  cup  nuts,  ,1 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  Vi  teaspoon  nutmeg  and 
Vi  teaspoon  cloves.  Put  together  with  Butter 
Cream  Icing. 

Marble  Cake 

Use  the  basic  recipe.  Put  one-third  of  batter 
in  a  separate  bowl  and  fold  in  1  square  [or  1 
oz.]  of  chocolate  which  has  been  melted.  Bake 
in  a  loaf  pan,  putting  in  2  tablespoons  light 
mixture,  alternating  w’ith  1  tablespoon  dark 
mixture. 

Dark  Fruit  Cake 

To  basic  recipe  add  —  with  the  flour 
I  cup  currants 
1  cup  raisins 
Vi  cup  chopped  citron 
Vi  cup  candied  orange  peel,  chopped 
Vi  cup  candied  lemon  peel,  chopped 
Vi  cup  chopped  candied  cherries  ( 

%  cup  nuts  %  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Vs  teaspoon  allspice 
Vs  teaspoon  mace  Vs  teaspoon  cloves 
Vi  teaspoon  nutmeg 
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A  Double  Armful  of  Rooster 


Mobiioil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


How  to  keep  that  “young” 
feeling  in  your  engines 


from  the  Spring  overhauling 


No  wonder  your  automobile,  motor-truck, 
and  tractor  feel  “young”  again  after  a  spring 
overhauling. 

Carbon  is  out.  Valves  are  ground.  Spark 
plugs,  wiring,  hose  connection,  fan  belt,  all 
have  been  inspected.  Nuts  are  tightened.  The 
chassis  has  been  freshly  lubricated  from  front 
to  rear  spring  shackles. 

And  instead  of  groans  and  squeaks  you  have 
quiet.  Instead  of  that  “tired  feeling”  you 
have  power. 


Now  for  the  busy  season 

After  the  spring  overhauling,  the  question 
arises  “How  long  can  I  keep  that  welcome 
feeling  of  full  power?”  You  won’t  have  any 
too  much  time  from  now  on  for  engine  repairs. 
Naturally  you  will  want  to  avoid  them. 

On  the  farm,  Gargoyle  Mobiioil  has  become 
the  most  popular  high-grade  oil  through  its 
ability  to  keep  farm  automobiles  and  tractors 
at  full  working  efficiency.  Gargoyle  Mobiioil 
costs  a  great  deal  less  by  the  year,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  price  is  a  few 
cents  higher  by  the  gallon.  That 
is  why  farmers  who  have  a  keen 
eye  for  economy  are  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  Mobiioil. 


Containers  for  your  Home  Qarage 

While  Mobiioil  is  sold  by  the  quart  from  bulk 
and  in  one-gallon  cans,  the  larger  size  con¬ 
tainers  are  the  most  popular  among  farmers. 
You  can  obtain  Mobiioil  in  5 -gallon  cans 
and  in  15-,  30-  and  55 -gallon  steel  drums, 
which  are  equipped  with  convenient  leak- 
proof  faucets. 

Gargoyle  Mobiioil  is  the  most  widely  used 
of  all  oils.  You  will  easily  find  at  least  one 
nearby  garage  or  supply  store  where  you  can 
obtain  it.  In  buying,  be  sure  to  secure  the 
grade  or  grades  specifically  recommended  for 
your  own  automotive  equipment.  In  case 
your  car,  motor  truck,  or  tractor  is  not  spe¬ 
cified  on  the  partial  Chart  shown  here,  the 
dealer  can  easily  tell  you  the  correct  grade  by 
consulting  the  Complete  Chart  of  Recom¬ 
mendations  which  he  hangs  on  his  wall. 


Tractor  Lubrication 


The  correct  engine  lubricant  for  the  Fordson 
Tractor  is  Gargoyle  Mobiioil  “BB”  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  Gargoyle  Mobiioil  “A” 
in  winter.  The  correct  oil  for 
all  other  tractors  is  specified  in 
our  Chart.  Ask  for  it  at  your 
dealer’s. 


Chart  of 

Recommendations 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiioil  fofj 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  and  coins 
tnercial  cars  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below., 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiioil  “A” 

How  to  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiioil  “B” 

Read  the  BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiioil  “BB” 
Chart:  E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiioil  “E” 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiioil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 
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AUTOMOBILES  AND 
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Summer 
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Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 
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Winter- 
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A 

B 

A 

B 

A 
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A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

American  Six . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.! 

Anderson .  ...  . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

4.rc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc.  | 

A 

A 

Arc 

“  (8  cyl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A’ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  | 

Atlas . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Autocar . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Buick . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Cadillac . 

A 

Me. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Case  . . . 

Me. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

\rc. 

Arc. 

\rc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Chalmers . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

,  44  (Mod.  490) . 

Arc 

Arc. 

44  All  Other  Models 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Cleveland . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A- 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Cole . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Col’bia  (Det.)  (Corn.  Eng.) 

\rc. 

Arc 

^rc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 
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. 

A 

A 

Arc 

Cunningham . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

A 

Davis . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc- 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Me. 

Dodge  Brothers . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Dorris  (6  cyl.). . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Dort . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Elcar  .(4*cyl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

•'  (6  cyl.) . 

Arc. 

Me. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Frderal  fMnd  X-2) 

y\ 

Ai 

A 

A 

A 

A 
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Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Ford . 

F. 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Four  Wheel  Drive  (FWD) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Franklin . .  .. 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Gardner . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Garford  Ok«-l 'A  ton)... 

A 

Me 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 
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A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

G  M.C.  (Cont.  Eng.) _ 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

ft 

A 

ft 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Hanson  Six . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Haynes  (6  cyl.) . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

(12  cyl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

H.C.S . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Hudson  Super  Six . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Me. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Hupmobiie . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

International . 

■A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Jordan . . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Ikelly-Springfield . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Kissel . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Kline . .  . . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Lafayette . ' . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  i 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

•  A 

A 

A 

A 

Liberty . *. . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc  j 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A' 

A 

Locomobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc  i 

Maccar  (l>£tonL2). . . . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

4 

f\ 

44  (3  ton  H2) . 

"  tt  3)4  ton) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 
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A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  • 

Mack . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Marmon . . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Maxwell . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

McFarlan . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

McLaughlin  Buick  (Can.) 

A 

Arc. 

*A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Mercer . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

44  (Com'l)  (1  &  2  ton) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

44  All  Other  Models 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

44  '  44  (Mod .6-51) 

Arc. 

44  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Oakland . . . 

A 

A 

A- 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

44  (Mod.  30) . 

A 

44  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Overland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arp' 

A 

A 
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A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Paige  (Cont.  Eng.).7. . . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

(Com*!) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
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A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Peerless  (8  cyl.) . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A- 

A. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Pierce  Arrow  (2  ton) . 

A 

A 

A’ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 
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A 

'A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  , 

Premier.  . .  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  | 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

R  &  V  Knight . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Keo . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

"  (ljiton) . 

A 

a' 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

44  (2 y2  ton  Mod.  19 W) 

A 

A 

44  All  Other  Models 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A  ic. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Arc. 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Stephens  Six . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

44  (iton).... 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

"  (Mod.  7X  &  10X) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

**  All  Other  Models 

A' 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Studebaker . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Stutz  (4  cyl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Velie  (Cont.  Eng.) - 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 
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A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

44  (Mod.  60) . . 

A 

A 

44  All  Other  Models 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

White  (Mod.  I S  fie  20) . . . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

44  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

VVillys  Knight . . . 

B 

Arc 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Winton . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Yellow  Cab . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

.... 

Transmission  and  Differential: 

For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiioil  “C,” 
“CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  recommanded  by  complete 
Chart  available  at  all  dealers. 


Domestic  Branches: 

New  York  {Main  Office) 

Philadelphia 

Albany 


Indianapolis 

Minneapolis 

Milwaukee 


Buffalo 

Boston 

Detroit 


Pittsburgh 
Des  Moines 
Rochester 


Chicago 
New  Haven 
Peoria 


St.  Louis 
Kansas  City, Mo. 
Dallas 


Oklahoma  City 
Portland,  Me. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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The  Care  of  0  r  p  h  a  n 


PUREBRED  FLOCK.  —  The  little 
lambs  are  coming,  and  so  are  the  let¬ 
ters  to  me  about  how  to  care  for  the 
unfortunates.  Let  us  commence  at 
the  other  end  first.  The  ills  of  sheep, 
other  animals  and  humanity  come  chiefly  from 
causes  in  the  lives  of  their  predecessors.  A  few 
troubles  will  arise  under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  but  virility  and  consequent  success  are  the 
rule  where  breeding  and  nourishment  have  been 
right  along  the  way  to  the  present  offspring.  Too 
many  sheep  have  had  neglect,  far  exceeding  that 
with  other  animals.  Try  that  on  humanity  and 
see  the  result.  Again,  mongrel  breeding  has  been 
a  curse  with  sheep.  All  the  breeds  are  good,  and  a 
half-blood  is  all  right,  but  no  one  knows  how  much 
damage  will  come  from  a  further  mixing  of  frac¬ 
tions.  Take  our  own  flock  in  regard  to  these  two 
liabilities.  Ours  are  pure  blood,  unregistered  be¬ 
cause  used  for  wool  and  lamb,  for  60  years  that  I 
know  of.  and  have  had  the  best  of  care  all  along 
the  way.  There  have  been  140  lambs  to  date.  Two 
were  dead,  and  two 
were  given  away  to 
get  rid  of  bother,  and 
they  are  doing  well. 

LOSSES  FROM 
POOR  SHEEP— Earlier 
in  life  we  bought  every 
kind,  principally  the 
cheapest  because  fitting 
our  pursb,  and  some¬ 
times  had  enough  dead 
ewes  and  lambs  to  save 
corn  for  the  hogs.  It 
was  a  shame,  but  noth¬ 
ing  could-  save  them. 

They  were  the  product 
of  parasites  then  and 
of  weak  constitutions 
from  past  neglect. 

Every  .bred,  or  young 
ewe  on  the  place  now 
carries  a  good  fleece  on 
a  healthy  body.  *  They 
have,  and  now  get,  care 
like  hearty  horses,  cows 
and  hogs  do.  Most  ad¬ 
vices  for  sheep  ailments 
deal  with  the  present 
only,  but  to  get  a  ro¬ 
bust,  intelligent,  moral 
and  useful  man  you 
must  begin  in  former 
generations.  I  want  to 
write  this  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  sheep  happiness,  as  well  as  for  the  future 
welfare  of  sheep  owners. 

RESULTS  OF  GOOD  CARE— Our  ISO  bred  ewes 
would  worry  us  to  despair  if  they  and  their  fore¬ 
bears  had  been  kept  like  some  are,  but  the  work  is 
a  pleasure.  Very  few  healthy  ones  will  lose  a  lamb, 
and  every  healthy  one  can  be  made  to  own  hers. 
The  trouble  is  with  disconsolate,  weak  sheep.  Then 
if  from  some  unknown  cause  a  lamb  appears  like  a 
“goner,”  it  can  be  revived  with  real  warm  water  and 
then  wrapped  up  in  a  basket  set  in  a  warm  place, 
it  will  kick  out  in  an  hour  or  two  and  begin  ba-aing 
for  something.  All  this  medicine  is  a  mistake.  All 
a  lamb  needs  is  nourishment  in  its  inwards,  from 
its  mother,  some  other  mother,  or  rich,  new  cow’s 
milk.  The  old  shepherds  in  Vermont  and  Ohio  used 
to  keep  a  fresh  cow  in  the  ewe  barn  to  dose  the  new¬ 
borns,  and  supplement  the  supply  of  those  new, 
highly-bred,  little  greasy  Merinos,  but  little  cow’s 
milk  is  needed  now  with  the  largest  flocks.  Warmth 
and  nourishment  are  all  that  is  needed,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  see  how  soon  an  apparent  goner  will 
hobble  around  and  sleep  as  if  he  was  glad  to  be 
here.  A  very  few  are  liable  to  be  too  weak,  or 
have  twisted  necks,  or  be  malformed,  and  they 
should  be  put  out  of  misery. 

FEEDING  THE  LAMBS. — The  nearer  pet  lambs 
are  handled  to  natural  conditions  the  better.  They 
need  food  every  two  hours  by  day,  and  four  by 
night  for  two  weeks.  They  should  have  new.  warm 
milk,  and  a  little  sugar  in  it  will  help,  because 
ewe’s  milk  is  richer  than  cow’s  milk.'  They  should 
never  have  too  much.  Pet  lambs  can  be  killed  with 
kindness.  Lambs  with  their  mothers  seldom  bulge 
4heir  sides.  That  is  the  cause  of  colic,  dysentery 
and  constipation.  Poor  animals  suffer  from  the  mis¬ 


takes  and  sins  of  mankind.  When  trouble  comes, 
leave  medicine  alone.  A  lady  tells  me  of  giving 
spirits  of  ammonia  to  revive  a  lamb.  Think  what 
that  will  do  in  a  stomach  nearly  tender  as  jelly.  The 
Iamb  needs  warmth  and  food  for  reviving,  and 
when  trouble  comes  later  like  this  colic  and  other 
ailments,  linseed  oil  is  a  food,  rich  and  alleviating, 
and  will  balance  milk  low  in  nourishment,  while  it 
heals  the  irritation.  After  the  lamb  is  up  towards  a 
month  old  there  will  be  little  danger  except  from 
gorging.  It  should  have  new  milk  for  another  month 
and  clover  leaves  or  grass  to  nip.  and  some  oats, 
corn,  bran,  linseed  meal,  or  any  two  of  them.  There 
will  be  no  trouble  for  the  lamb,  but  enough  for  the 
caretaker,  if  methods  as  near  natural  as  possible 
are  followed.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 


The  Eight-hour  Day 

HAVING  all  my  life  been  in  close  touch  with  con¬ 
ditions  that  govern  the  pursuit  of  agriculture. 
I  feel  confident  to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to 


the  eight-hour  day  on  the  farm,  as  compared  with 
other  callings.  There  is  a  distinct  and  indelible 
line  between  the  calling  of  agriculture  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  other  business,  of  whatever  nature. 
This  is  as  distinct  as  that  the  Genesee  Valley  is 
divided  through  the  middle  by  the  river,  and  no 
law  or  custom  of  man  can  change  this.  All  business 
activities  other  than  agriculture  are  operated  under 
man-made  or  artificial  conditions,  without  regard 
to  weather  or  season  conditions.  The  man  in  the 
bank  can  close  his  books  and  turn  the  key;  the  man 
in  the  factory  can  lay  down  his  tools,  and  in  these 
and  all  others  of  like  kind,  this  can  be  done  at  any 
hour  in  the  day  that  is  found  proper,  and  in  the 
morning  everything  will  be  found  just  as  at  quitting 
time,  and  work  can  go  forward.  The  eight-hour 
day  or  any  other  hour  day  can  be  adopted.  Agricul¬ 
ture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  carried  on  under  the  fixed 
and  infallible  laws  of  nature,  and  farming  opera¬ 
tions  must  coniform  to  these. 

It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions  the  average  day’s  work  on  the  farm  will  cor¬ 
respond  in  number  of  hours  practically  about  the 
same  as  in  other  occupations,  but  there  will  be  many 
times  that  the  day  will  be  around  14  hours,  and 
this  condition  will  always  prevail  in  dairy  sections. 
No  custom  or  law  can  compel  the  cows  to  stop  se¬ 
creting  the  lacteal  fluid  at  a  certain  hour  to  suit 
man’s  convenience.  Nature  with  man’s  co-operation 
has  produced  the  grain  or  hay  crop,  but  does  not 
contract  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  it  through  the 
night,  so  that  men  may  suspend  operations  from  six 
o’clock  until  the  next  day.  The  pursuit  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  greatest  and  most  satisfying  occupation 
on  earth,  because  we  are  co-operating  with  the 
greatest  power  on  earth,  the  forces  of  nature.  All 


Lambs 

kinds  of  plant  growth  is  greatest  during  the  hours 
of  daylight,  that  is  12  or  14  hours,  and  the  man  is 
yet  to  be  born  who  can  persuade  nature  to  change 
her  laws. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  articles  The 
R.  N.-Y.  published  recently  on  this  subject.  They 
were  excellent  from  the  writers’  viewpoint,  but  I  do 
not  remember  of  seeing  an  article  from  the  angle 
that  is  presented  here.  h.  e.  cox. 


Destruction  of  a  Coin  Certificate 

If  I  should  have,  say  a  .$20  gold  or  silver  certificate 
in  iny  possession,  and  the  same  was  accidently  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  I  was  able  to  prove  by  witnesses  that  it. 
had  actually  been  so  destroyed,  could  I  recover  by  ask¬ 
ing  the  U.  S.  Treasury  to  reimburse  me  by  paying  me 
the  coin?  As  I  understand  it,  such  gold  or  silver  certi¬ 
ficates  are  backed  up  by  coin  or  bullion  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury.  If  the  U.  S.  Treasury  refused  to  pay  to  me 
the  coin  that  had  so  been  deposited  in  the  treasury  to 
back  said  certificates,  who  would  get  the  coin?  a.  c.  F. 

OTE  the  following  extract  from  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  redemption  of  currency : 

“United  States  notes,  treasury  notes  of  1S90,  frac¬ 
tional  currency  notes, 
gold  and  silver  certifi¬ 
cates  and  national  bank 
notes,  when  mutilated 
so  that  less  than  three- 
fifths.  but  clearly  more 
than  two-fifths,  of  the 
original  proportions  re¬ 
main,  are  redeemable 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  only,  at 
one-half  the  face  value 
of  the  whole  note  or 
certificate.  Fragments 
not  clearly  more  than 
two-fifths  are  not  re¬ 
deemed  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  evidence  re¬ 
quired  in  paragraph  10. 

“Fragments  less  than 
three -fifths  are  re¬ 
deemed  at  face  value  of 
the  whole  note  when  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  affi¬ 
davit  of  the  owner  or 
other  person  having 
knowledge  of  the  facts 
•that  the  missing  por¬ 
tions  have  been  totally 
destroyed.  The  affidavit 
must  state  the  cause 
and  manner  of  the  mu¬ 
tilation.  and  must  be 
subscribed  and  sworn 
to  before  an  officer  qualified  to  administer  oaths, 
who  must  affix  his  official  seal  thereto,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  affidavit  must  be  certified  to  be  good  by 
such  officer  or  someone  having  an  official  seal.  Sig¬ 
natures  by  mark  (x)  must  be  witnessed  by  two  per¬ 
sons  who  can  write,  and  who  must  give  their  places 
of  residence.  The  treasurer  will  exercise  such 
discretion  under  this  regulation  as  it  may  seem  to 
him  needful  to  protect  the  United  States  from  fraud. 
Fragments  not  redeemable  are  returned.  Blank 
forms  for  affidavits  are  not  furnished.  The  depart¬ 
ment  cannot  make  reimbursement  for  currency 
totally  destroyed.” 

In  answer  to  question  as  to  who  is  the  owner  of 
coin  held  in  the  treasury  to  redeem  gold  or  silver 
certificates  that  may  be  totally  destroyed,  technically 
and  theoretically  the  government  is  the  gainer 
thereby.  The  gold  and  silver  coin  held  in  the 
treasury  against  outstanding  certificates  constitute 
what  is  called  a  trust  fund,  and  being  held  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  redeeming  the  certificates  issued 
against  them  whenever  they  may  be  presented  for 
redemption,  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  is 
without  authority  to  make  reimbursement  in  the 
absence  of  physical  evidence  of  the  destruction  of 
certificates  representing  the  coin  set  aside  for  their 
redemption.  f.  .t.  huei.,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


Experience  with  a  Flock  of  Ewes 

PEN-AIR  LIFE. — We  are  wintering  55  grade 
Hampshire  ewes.  In  December  and  first  part 
of  January  the  weather  was  so  mild  and  very  little 
snow  that  they  were  shut  in  the  building  only  on  a 
few  of  the  colder  nights;  they  preferred  to  lie  out¬ 
side.  About  the  middle  of  January  the  first  lamb 
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came;  after  that  we  kept  them  indoors  nights,  but 
during  the  day  let  them  out,  all  except  a  few  of  the 
heavier  ewes,  which  we  began  penning.  Along  one 
side  of  the  building  are  six  pens,  11x14  ft.,  each  com¬ 
fortably  accommodates  seven  ewes  and  their  lambs. 

THE  COW  AS  A  PARTNER.— Ewes  having  twin 
lambs  are  generally  kept  alone  with  their  lambs  for 
a  few  days  till  they  get  well  started;  often  one 
twin  has  more  pep  than  its  mate,  and  takes  more 
than  its  share  of  the  mother's  milk.  The  weaker 
one  if  not  given  a  little  help  is  liable  to  drop  out. 
We  let  them  nurse  from  a  cow,  milking  slowly  in 
their  mouth.  .They  quickly  learn  to  eat  -this  way, 
not  too  much  at  a  time,  but  four  or  live  times  for 
the  first  day  or  so.  After  that  they  should  he  strong 
enough  to  need  no  help  from  the  cow.  We  have 
found  this  to  be  a  handier  way  than  bothering  with 
a  bottle. 

FEEDING. — Second  cutting  of  clover  or  Alfalfa 
and  two  feeds  of  mixed  grain,  oats,  bran  and  cracked 
corn  a  day  will  give  a  supply  of  milk  by  the  mothers, 
and  the  lambs  when  but  a  few  weeks  old  will  begin 
nibbling  at  the  clover  leaves  and  eating  of  the  grain. 
In  severe  weather  young  lambs  when  first  born  are 
supposed  to  chill  very  easily,  but  in  January  this 
year,  I  think  it  was  the  coldest  day  that  we  had, 
with  some  snow  on  the  ground,  we  had  about  10  or 
12  ewes  outside,  for  an  hour  perhaps,  surely  not  any 
longer.  When  crossing  the  yard,  I  heard  a  ewe 
bleat  as  though  calling  a  lamb,  which  was  answered 
by  a  little  fellow  that  had  been  born  a  few  minutes 
before  out  on  he  snow,  and  when  we  found  him  he 
bad  already  rigged  up  a  couple  of  barrel  staves  as 
skiis  and  was  having  a  lot  of  fun.  j.  and  m. 


Estimating  Value  of  Standing  Grass 

IN  the  readjustment  of  farming  that  is  rapidly 
working  out  all  over  the  Eastern  States  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  selling  standing  grass  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  front.  Some  farmers  and  gardeners 
have  given  up  active  production  of  food.  They  seed 
down  their  land  to  grass  or  Alfalfa,  and  having 
sold  their  horses,  and  most  of  their  tools,  offer  the 
grass  for  sale  as  it  stands  in  the  field.  Frequently 
some  near-by  farmer  or  some  liveryman  will  buy 
Hie  standing  grass  and  take  the  chance  of  cutting 
and  curing  and  housing  it.  Now  what  is  a  fair  price 
to  charge  for  the  standing  grass? 

As  is  the  case  in  selling  silage,  there  is  no  definite 
price  for  such  a  product.  In  our  own  country  the 
usual  plan  is  to  make  as  good  a  guess  as  possible 
of  the  amount  of  grass  in  the  field.  Then  take  the 
local  price  of  hay  and  divide  it  by  three  as  the  price 
per  ton  tor  what  the  grass  will  produce.  Of  course, 
Ibis  is  something  like  the  old  plan  of  weighing  hay 
by  putting  a  large  rock  on  one  side  of  the  scales 
aand  then  guessing  at  the  weight  of  the  rock,  but 
unless  the  hay  can  be  carted  to  a  pair  of  scales  as 
it  comes  from  the  field  it  is  about  the  only  way 
for  making  an  estimate.  A  good  farmer  can  gen¬ 
erally  guess  close  to  the  yield  of  grass  on  a  field  and 
it  is  considered  that  where  a  man  does  all  the  work 
and  takes  all  the  risk  of  bad  weather  that  he  should 
have  two-thirds  of  the  final  price.  It  is  not  a  scien¬ 
tific  way  of  doing  business,  but  probably  it  is  as 
fair  as  anything  that  can  be  worked  out.  In  some 
cases  the  hay  is  cut  and  put  in  stacks  and  left  there 
for  several  months.  Then,  when  it  is  taken  out 
each  load  is  hauled  to  the  scales  and  weighed,  and 
a  settlement  made  on  the  basis  of  one-third  to  the 
owner,  and  two-thirds  to  the  buyer.  Of  course,  this 
means  very  much  more  work,  and  the  seller  must 
wait  a  considerable  time  for  a  settlement.  Most 
men  prefer  to' sell  right  in  the  field  and  agree  upon 
a  price  before  the  hay  is  cut.  This  is  only  one  ease 
to  show  how  farm  business  is  changing  as  a  result 
of  the  revolution  now  going  on  in  farm  production. 


Laying  Questions;  Line-breeding 

1.  What  is  the  reason  for  a  pullet  laying  a  few  eggs 

at  the  commencement  of  her  production  and  then  quit¬ 
ting  for  a  period  of  a  week  or  longer  before  starting 
again?  Do  you  consider  that  such  a  bird  will  prove  a 
good  producer,  and  could  be  bred  from?  I  have  read 
that  a  pullet  which  stops  laying  shortly  after  start  of 
production  proves  unprofitable  to  keep.  Once  they 
break  it  is  hard  to  tell  when  they  will  again  produce, 
and  an  examination  and  observation  proves  that  such 
pullets  eat  very  little,  will  not  take  a  full  crop  at  night, 
and  sit  around  all  day.  Is  it  natural  for  breaks  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  sort,  and  does  it  necessarily  mean  that 
the  pullet  will  not  be  a  high  producer?  On  first-class 
breeding  plants  they  would  cull  out  such  pullets  as  unde¬ 
sirable.  ,  , 

2.  How  soon  after  start  of  production  should  eggs  as- 
■  urae  a  natural  size,  say  l1/^  oz.?  Is  it  true  that  progeny 
can  inherit  the  small-egg  habit  from  their  parents,  and 
continually  lay  small  eggs?  Will  heavy,  continued  pro¬ 
duction  tend  to  keep  the  eggs  .small?  My  birds  have  all 


been  “in’  over  a  month  and  a  large  percentage  still 
give  undersized  eggs. 

3.  Would  you  explain  in  simple  English  the  method 
of  line-breeding  as  shown  by  chart?  Every  poultry- 
book  is  so  technical  in  their  explanation  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible,  for  the  average  person  to  follow  it.  b.  b. 
l’rinceton,  N.  J. 

HERE  are  so  many  causes  for  pullets  stopping 
laying,  such  as  weather  and  housing  conditions, 
composition  and  palatability  of  feed.  etc.,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say  what  the  causes  are  in  the 
cases  you  mention.  It  is  possible  that  the  cause  may 
be  different  with  each  pullet  in  the  pen,  or  that  they 
are  simply  taking  a  natural  resting  spell.  The  fact 
that  a  pullet  stops  laying  after  a  few  weeks  does  not 
necessarily  disqualify  her  as  a  profitable  and  desir¬ 
able  breeder  unless  she  remains  idle  too  long.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  requires  about  four  months  trap-nest¬ 
ing  with  pullets  from  the  time  they  lay  the  first  egg 
before  you  can  form  a  definite  opinion  in  regard  to 
their  value  as  producers  and  breeders,  although  of 
course  a  year’s  record  would  be  better.  If  a  pullet 
will  not  make  good  during  these  first  four  months, 
demonstrating  her  ability  to  produce  high-priced 


eggs  in  paying  quantities,  I  would  not  consider  keep¬ 
ing  her  after  the  first  laying  season  is  over.  1  would 
not  sell  her  at  the  end  of  the  four  months  if  she 
showed  signs  of  laying  at  that  time,  but  would  keep 
her  through  the  Spring,  and  sell  her  as  soon  as  she 
stopped  laying  after  the  first  of  July. 

2.  Leghorn  eggs  should  weigh  1  !A  oz.  each  very 
soon  after  a  pullet  starts  to  lay,  and  should  gradu¬ 
ally  become  larger,  so  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of 
them  should  be  large  enough  to  sell  for  firsts  in 
about  six  weeks.  The  size  of  the  egg  is  usually  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  a  strain  characteristic,  although  in  some 
cases  and  under  some  conditions  the  feed  and  care 
also  have  some  effect  upon  size.  I  do  not  think  that 
heavy,  continued  production  will  reduce  the  size  of 
the  eggs  very  materially,  provided  you  are  able  to 
keep  the  layers  in  first-class  condition;  but  poor  con¬ 
dition  in  the  layers  may  be  reflected  to  some  extent 
in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  eggs. 

3.  The  breeding  chart  which  you  inclose  is  the 
Standard  Felc-h  chart,  originated  by  I.  Iv.  Felcli  over 
20  years  ago.  It  is  very  simple,  as  the  dotted  lines 
represent  the  female  line,  and  the  straight  lines  rep¬ 
resent  the  male  line.  In  practical  operation  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  start  with  a  single  pair,  male  and  female. 
The  second  year  you  would  have  two  pens,  one  pen 
of  pullets  bred  to  their  sire  and  a  cockerel  mated  to 
his  dam.  The  third  year  you  would  have  three  pens; 
one  pen  would  contain  the  original  hen  mated  to  a 
cockerel  hatched  from  one  of  her  eggs  the  second 
year.  Another  pen  would  contain  pullets  bred  from 
the  original  male  mated  back  to  their  sire,  and  the 
third  pen  would  contain  pullets  from  the  female  line 
mated  to  a  cockerel  from  the  male  line,  all  hatched 
the  second  year.  This  is  as  far  as  direct  inbreeding 
goes,  and  it  gives  you  three  pens  of  birds,  one  pen 
carrying  seven-eighths  the  blood  of  the  dam,  one  car¬ 
rying  seven-eighths  the  blood  of  the  sire,  and  one 
pen  carrying  one-half  of  each.  The  original  pair  of 
birds  are  then  discarded  and  five  pens  are  mated  up 
for  the  fourth  year.  A  pen  of  pullets  from  the  fe¬ 
male  line  are  mated  to  a  cockerel  from  the  male  line, 
all  hatched  the  third  year.  This  we  will  call  Pen 
No.  1. 

Pen  2  is  a  third-year  male  mated  to  the  hens 
hatched  the  second  year,  all  from  the  female  line. 
Pen  3  contains  a  cockerel  carrying  one-half  each  of 


the  blood  of  the  original  sire  and  dam  mated  to  pul¬ 
lets  carrying  seven-eighths  of  the  blood  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  female.  Pen  4  contains  pullets  carrying  one-half 
each  the  blood  of  the  original  sire  and  dam,  mated  to 
a  male  carrying  seven-eighths  the  blood  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  sire,  and  Pen  5  contains  hens  hatched  the  second 
year  and  containing  three-fourths  the  blood  of  the 
original  male  mated  to  a  cockerel  hatched  the  third 
year,  and  carrying  seven-eighths  the  blood  of  the 
original  sire. 

The  fifth  year  then  we  mate  pullets  hatched  from 
Pen  1  to  a  cockerel  hatched  from  Ten  2.  We  also 
mate  another  lot  of  pullets  from  Pen  1  to  a  cockerel 
from  Pen  5.  Another  cockerel  from  Pen  5  is  mated 
to  pullets  from  Pen  3,  and  another  lot  of  pullets 
from  Pen  3  is  mated  to  a  cockerel  from  Pen  4,  while 
another  cockerel  from  Pen  4  is  mated  to  pullets  from 
Pen  2.  This  gives  us  the  five  pens  for  the  next  year, 
and  so  on. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  female  lins  is  only  car¬ 
ried  straight  to  the  third  generation,  while  the  male 
line  is  carried  straight  right  along.  I  understand 
that  better  results  have  been  produced  in  this  way 
than  any  other. 

In  following  this  system  the  first  year  you  would 
have  only  one  pen,  the  second  year  two  pens,  the 
third  year  three  pens,  and  after  that  five  pens  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  unless  you  should  have  some 
special  matings.  This  is  all  very  simple,  as  the 
chart  guides  you  for  each  mating,  but  expert  skill  is 
required  in  selecting  the  proper  birds  to  breed  from 
in  each  lot.  Unless  good  judgment  is  used  it  is  very 
evident  that  poor  results  may  follow  such  close 
breeding.  c.  s.  greene. 


My  Experience  With  Kudzu  Vine 

WHEN  this  first  came  out  I  purchased  one  doz¬ 
en  vines  for  $1.  I  planted  them  in  a  row  of 
different  trees  and  plants,  and  as  far  as  growth  it 
was  all  that  was  claimed  for  it.  It  spread  in  every 
direction,  making  growths  of  25  or  30  ft  in  one 
season,  the  vines  rooting  their  whole  length,  and 
when  not  disturbed  formed  a  perfect  mass,  and  one 
of  the  worst  nuisances  I  ever  had.  It  would  be  only 
a  matter  of  time  for  a  few  vines  to  cover  an  acre  of 
good  soil.  As  for  hay  you  might  as  well  go  in  a 
sweet  potato  field  and  cut  it  for  hay.  All  you  could 
get  would  be  the  leaf  which  would  be  impossible  to 
rake. 

On  account  of  the  vines  cattle  will  eat  the  foliage 
but  when  it  became  established  enough  for  pasture 
it  would  have  to  be  permanent,  as  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  plow  through  the  mass  of  vines  and 
roots.  If  wanted  to  cover  over  waste  places  it  is 
all  right  but  if  you  do  not  want  trouble  do  not  plant 
it  in  your  fields,  unless  you  want  it  always  to  remain 
there.  chas.  black. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  want  all  possible  reports  about 
kudzu.  Most  reports  from  the  North  state  that  the 
roots  will  not  grow.  Here  comes  Mr.  Black  finding 
fault  because  it  is  too  vigorous!  It  is  hard  to  suit 
everyone.  Some  of  our  people  seem  to  think  kudzu 
must  look  like  clover  or  gi*ass.  Imagine  a  Lima  bean 
vine  or  any  long  pole  bean  vine  running  over  the 
ground  and  rooting  at  every  joint  about  as  squash 
vines  do.  That  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the 
way  kudzu  looks  in  the  field.  It  is  started  by  plant¬ 
ing  a  root  about  the  size  of  your  tingex*,  and  if  it 
sees  fit  to  grow  it  will  certainly  do  what  Mi*.  Black 
says.  We  had  no  trouble  in  plowing  and  killing  out 
a  patch  that  had  made  a  thick  mat.  A  disk  harrow 
was  run  over  it  to  chop  up  the  vines,  and  then  the 
plow  was  started  as  usual.  We  do  not  consider  it 
well  adapted  to  orchard  work— where  more  or  less 
cultivation  is  needed — but  take  Mr.  Black’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  growth  and  think  what  it  would  do  on  a 
dairy  farm  where  the  chief  profit  comes  from  pas¬ 
ture.  Suppose  you  could  make  it  grow  on  some  of 
our  poor  New  York  hill  pastures  and  have  it  spread 
as  Mr.  Black  describes.  It  would  change  these  old 
pastures  into  great  tracts  of  land  thickly  covered 
with  a  growth  richer  in  food  value  than  Alfalfa, 
and  good  for  years  of  growth  without  replanting. 
It  would  be  like  swapping  ragweed,  golden  rod  and 
thistles  for  wheat  bran !  Even  though  it  were  never 
cut  for  hay,  such  pasture  would  save  the  farm.  And 
remember  that  it  grows  on  acid  soil  and  does  not 
need  lime.  It  is  a  legume,  and  requires  but  little 
fertilizer  except  acid  phosphate.  We  do  not  guar¬ 
antee  that  it  will  grow  on  every  dairy  farm,  but  we 
think  it  is  well  worth  trying.  Within  a  few  years 
there  should  be  a  great  business  in  growing  and 
supplying  roots  grown  at  the  North  of  a  stx*ain 
adapted  to  northern  planting. 
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Dirt  Bands  for  Early  Planting 

D  VANTAGES  SECURED. — Vegetable  garden¬ 
ers  have  long  known  the  advantages  of  having 
pot-grown  plants  for  their  early  settings  of  tomato, 
pepper,  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants.  A  pot-grown 
tomato  plant,  many  times,  will  set  and  ripen  fruit 
a  .week  or  10  days  before  tomatoes  may  be  picked 
from  an  ordinary  frame-grown  plant  set  the  same 
date.  The  reason  is  apparent.  A  bed-grown  plant, 
when  pulled  up  for  transplanting  to  the  field,  has 
the  roots  badly  disturbed  and  torn  loose  from  the 
surrounding  earth,  while  the  pot-grown  plant,  to  a 
certain  extent,  has  its  roots  protected  from  this 
mutilation,  as  they  never  have  become  fastened  to 
the  surrounding  bed  soil.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
root  protection  dirt  bands  are  becoming  more  popu¬ 
lar  each  year,  as  more  gardeners  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  merits.  The  old-fashioned  clay 
pots,  in  their  day,  were  a  splendid  help  in  securing 
strong,  sturdy  plants  for  early  setting,  but  then 
great  drawback  was  their  extreme  weight,  their 
great  danger  of  breakage  and  the  inconvenience  of 
having  to  save  and  store  them  from 
year  to  year.  Also  the  first  cost  was 
excessive,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  a 
sufficient  number  to  carry  on  sucess- 
ful  operations  unless  a  gardener  was 
possessed  of  a  great  amount  of  capital 
which  he  was  willing  to  permanently 
tie  up.  The  advent  of  dirt  bands  did 
away  with  breakage,  storage,  handling 
of  empties,  and  by  their  cheapness  they 
obviated  the  necessity  of  tying  up  any 
great  amount  of  capital. 

HOW  BAND  IS  MADE.  —  A  dirt 
band  is  simply  a  ring  or  strip  of  paper 
which  can  be  filled  with  soil.  A  3-in. 
dirt  band,  which  is  the  standard  size, 
can  be  made  by  cutting  a  sheet  of 
wrapping  paper  into  3-in.  strips,  each 
strip  about  10  in.  long,  and  pasting 
the  ends  together  so  it  is  formed  into 
a  ring.  When  this  is  done  you  have  a 
dirt  band.  Of  course  they  can  oc 
purchased  readymade  more  cheaply 
than  one  can  make  them  at  home,  a 
3-in.  pot  or  band  costing  around  $3  per 
thousand,  and  much  less  in  larger 
quantities.  Some  bands  come  creased 
so  that  they  open  square  instead  of 
round,  thus  taking  up  less  room  in 
the  greenhouse. 

HOW  THEY  ARE  USED.— To  use 
properly  these  bands  are  placed  in 
flats  that  will  hold  perhaps  24  when 
filled  with  earth.  The  operation  is  as 
follows:  The  flats,  about  4  in.  deep, 
made  from  cases  in  which  canned 
goods  are  shipped,  have  first  a  paper 
sheet  placed  in  the  bottom.  This  sheet 
generally  is  an  old  newspaper  folded 
to  fit  the  flat.  Then  the  bands  are 
placed  on  this  paper  and  filled  with 
suitable  soil.  They  are  then  ready  to  receive  the 
seed  or  plants  which  are  later  to  be  transplanted 
to  the  field.  The  care  given  these  bands  is  just  the 
same  as  the  care  given  to  an  equal  number  of  earth¬ 
en-potted  plants.  The  use  of  the  false  paper  bot¬ 
toms  in  the  flats  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  the  bands  from 
growing  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  bands  and  fasten¬ 
ing  'to  the  bottom  of  the  flats  as  they  do  when  no 
paper  is  used.  The  paper  is  a  sort  of  insulator  or 
protector  which  tears  away  from  the  bottom  of  the 
flat  when  the  bands  are  lifted  out. 

SETTING  PLANTS. — When  ready  for  the  field 
the  flats  are  placed  on  wagons  or  other  means  of 
transportation,  carried  to  the  field,  and  set  along 
the  rows  at  proper  distances.  Then  a  man  takes  a 
trowel  in  one  hand  and  the  flat  under  his  arm  and 
walks  along  the  rows.  He  inserts  the  trowel  under 
a  band,  between  it  and  the  false  bottom,  and  lifts 
the  band  and  its  contents  on  his  trowel  and  trans¬ 
fers  the  bottomless  band  to  the  proper  place  where 
it  is  to  stay.  Dirt  is  drawn  about  the  band  and  the 
work  is  done.  The  roots  soon  start  out  from  the 
bottomless  band  and  quickly  fasten  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  soil.  There  is  no  time  lost  in  jarring  and  knock¬ 
ing  the  sides  of  the  band,  as  is  done  with  the  earth¬ 
en  pot,  and  there  is  no  crumbling  of  the  dirt  away 
from  the  roots,  as  sometimes  happens  when  one  tries 
to  pry  a  plant  from  the  old-style  pot.  You  simply 
drop  the  dirt  bands  in  place  and  do  not  have  to  come 
back  and  tramp  down  the  ground  picking  up  the 
empties.  The  only  empties  are  the  flats,  one  to 
each  24  plants. 


the  field  and  planted  as  a  second  crop  to  follow 
after  peas,  bean's,  cabbage,  etc.  By  this  method  the 
cucumbers  get  away  from  the  striped  bug  or  beetle, 
as  you  can  easily  protect  them  in  the  frames,  and 
when  taken  to  the  field  they  are  large  enough  to 
grow  away  from  the  beetles  if  given  half  care.  The 
better  a  person  becomes  acquainted  with  bands  the 
greater  variety  of  uses  he  will  find  for  them.  It 
will  well  repay  any  gardener  to  keep  on  hand  a 
thousand  or  more  of  each  of  the  2-in.  and  3-in. 
sizes,  for  he  will  find  some  use  for  them  at  all  times 
during  the  growing  season.  c.  o.  wahvorij. 


A  Small  Garden  for  Eight  People 

I  have  a  plot  of  ground  plowed  last  Fall  about  250 
ft.  square.  I  want  to  raise  on  this  sufficient  vegetables 
this  Summer  to  supply. a  family  of  eight  and  also  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  excess  to  do  enough  canning  to  last  until 
next  season  :  in  other  words  have  this  ground  raise 
enough  to  keep  the  family  for  a  year.  Is  it  possible 
to  do  this?  If  so  will  you  let  me  have  a  plan  for  the 
best  lay-out  of  the  ground,  quantities  to  plant  and 
sequence  of  the  different  crops,  name  and  quantity  of 
the  best  fertilizer  for  my  purpose?  o.  m.  a. 

T  certainly  is  possible  to  grow 
enough  vegetables  to  supply  a  larger 
family  than  eight  on  a  plot  of  ground 
250  ft.  square  by  following  this  plan : 

Two  rows  of  Early  Ohio  potatoes; 
four  rows  Green  Mountain  potatoes; 
two  rows  Mayflower  sweet  corn;  two 
rows  Metropolitan  sweet  corn;  one 
row  Alaska  peas;  two  rows  Hundred¬ 
fold  peas;  one-half  row  Bonny  Best 
tomatoes;  one  and  a  half  row  Stone  to¬ 
matoes;  one  row  Rocky  Ford  musk- 
melons;  one  row  Mountain  Sweet  wa¬ 
termelons;  one  row  sweet  potatoes; 
one  row  bush  or  pole  Lima  beans;  one- 
half  row  Refugee  wax  beans:  one-half 
row  Stringless  green  beans ;  one-quar¬ 
ter  row  Charleston  Wakefield  cab¬ 
bage;  three  rows  All  Season  cabbage; 
one  row  Crosby  Egyptian  beets:  one- 
half  row  Danvers  carrots;  one-half 
row  New  Model  parsnip;  one-half  row 
Erfurt  Early  cauliflower;  one  row 
Easy  Blanching  celery;  one  row  Em¬ 
peror  celery;  one-quarter  row  cucum¬ 
ber;  the  same  of  Ruby  King  pepper 
and  New  York  eggplant;  one  row  of 
Big  Boston  and  New  York  lettuce;  one 
row  I’rizetaker  onion  seed:  one-half 
row  Crimson  Giant  radish:  the  same 
of  Victoria  spinach ;  one-half  row  Bos¬ 
ton  Marrow  squash;  one-half  row  Pur¬ 
ple  Top  and  rutabaga  turnip. 

If  the  rows  are  each  250  ft.  long,  the 
above  list  will  take  loss  than  half  of 
the  plot  mentioned.  The  rows  of  mel¬ 
ons  and  squashes  should  be  <>  ft.  apart. 
The  peas,  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  toma¬ 
toes,  eggplants,  peppers,  cabbage,  cel¬ 
ery  and  cauliflower  should  be  3  ft.; 
beans,  2  ft.;  beets,  carrots,  onions,  pars¬ 
nips,  lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  and  turnips,  4  ft. 
apart.  After  the  potatoes  are  dug  a  second  planting 
of  turnips,  spinach,  lettuce  and  string  beans  can 
be  made  and  when  the  peas,  lettuce  and  spinach 
are  off,  late  sweet  corn,  cauliflower  and  celery  can 
be  planted.  The  quantity  of  seed  needed  for  the 
above  would  be  about  as  follows:  One  peck  early 
potatoes,  half  bushel  late  potatoes,  one  pint  early 
sweet  corn,  one  pint  late  sweet  corn.  1  lb.  Alaska 
peas,  2  lbs.  Hundredfold  peas,  40  Bonny  Best  to¬ 
mato  plants,  100  Stone  tomato  plants,  one  packet 
muskmelon,  one  packet  watermelon,  125  sweet  po¬ 
tato  plants,  1  lb.  Lima  beans,  1  lb.  Refugee  wax 
beans,  1  lb.  stringless  green  beans  (two  plantings), 
two  dozen  early  cabbage  plants,  four  dozen  All  Sea¬ 
son  cabbage,  1  oz.  beet  seed,  %  oz.  carrot,  y»  oz. 
parsnip,  four  dozen  cauliflower  plants,  500  Easy 
Blanching  celery,  500  Emperor  celery,  one  packet 
cucumber  seed,  two  dozen  pepper  plants,  one  dozen 
eggplants,  250  lettuce  plants,  1  oz.  onion  seed  or  4 
qts.  sets,  1  oz.  radish  seed,  2  oz.  Victoria  spinach, 
2  oz.  Bloomsdale  spinach  for  Fall,  one  packet  squash, 
1  oz.  turnip. 

Fertilizer  running  about  4-1 0-S  should  be  used, 
where  potatoes,  peas  and  beans  are  planted.  Pull 
a  little  soil  over  them,  then  sow  fertilizer,  about  an 
ordinary  pailful  on  row,  and  cover  this  lightly  with 
more  earth.  Where  melons,  cucumbers  and  squash 
are  planted,  put  a  large  handful  in  each  hill,  and 
mix  thoroughly  with  the  earth  a  week  or  two  be¬ 
fore  planting  seed.  Where  the  tomato,  eggplants, 
cabbage,  peppers  and  cauliflower  are  planted  sow  a 
small  handful  around  each  plant,  and  work  in 


COEN  AND  LIMA  BEANS. — Dirt  bands  are  cheap 
enough  to  be  used  for  crops  such  as  sweet  corn  and 
Lima  beans,  crops  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
transplant  successfully.  For  these  crops  the  2-in. 
bands  are  ideal.  Three  kernels  of  sweet  corn  may 
be  planted  in  a  dirt  band  of  this  size,  and  when 
the  stalks  are  3  in.  high  the  bands  can  be  taken  to 
the  field  and  set  in  the  permanent  positions.  With 
2-in.  bands  nearly  700  hills  of  corn  may  be  started 
under  a  3x0  sash.  Planted  two  in  each  band,  Lima 
beans  get  two  weeks’  start  before  it  is  safe  to  plant 
in  the  open  ground,  and  when  transferred  to  the 
field  they  are  almost  large  enough  and  tough  enough 
to  withstand  the  onslaughts  of  the  slugs  and  snails 
which  many  times  are  the  means  of  blasting  the 
hopes  of  the  bean  grower. 

FILLING  IN  MISSING  HILLS.— Another  use 
of  the  bands  is  for  the  purpose  of  starting  pumpkin 
seeds  in  order  that  they  may  be  set  out  in  spaces 
left  where  hills  of  sweet  corn  have  missed,  thus 
leaving  vacant  spots  in  the  corn  field.  Replanting 
of  bills  of  early  sweet  corn  is  very  unsatisfactory 


MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER 

One  of  the  most  popular  contributors  The  R.  N.-Y.  lias  ever 

from  J:lie  reason  that  the  grower  wishes  the  crop  to 
mature  and  be  pulled  in  a  short  season,  and  lias  no 
time  to  bother  going  over  the  field  several  extra 
times  to  gather  the  ears  from  bills  that  have  been 
replanted.  Pumpkins  fill  in  here  perfectly.  Two 
or  three  weeks  after  corn  lias  been  planted  we  go 
over  tlie  cornfield,  and  where  we  find  a  vacant  bill 
due  to  crows,  wireworms,  etc.,  we  set  a  dirt  band 
containing  two  or  three  pumpkin  vines  3  in.  high. 
The  regular  cultivation  of  the  corn  takes  care  of 
these  bills,  and  later  on  we  have  several  pumpkins 
to  sell.  This  is  done  where  the  growers  are  in  the 
habit  of  sowing  at  the  last  cultivation  some  cover 
crop  such  as  Alsike,  vetch  or  rye.  If  it  is  intended 
to  plow  the  cornstalks  under  as  soon  as  tlie  ears 
are  gathered,  then,  of  course,  tlie  dirt  bands  with 
pumpkins  are  not  used. 

GROWING  SECOND  CROPS.— But  it  is  not  only 
in  growing  early  tomatoes,  peppers,  etc.  that  the 
dirt  bands  have  a  place,  but  they  are  even  more 
important  as  helps  in  growing  the  later  or  second 
crops.  We  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  late 
or  second  follow-up  crops  are  such  as  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  lettuce  and  the  other  so-called  hardy 
crops,  the  ones  that  in  the  latitude  of  New  York 
City  would  naturally  be  set  out  not  later  than  Au¬ 
gust  1  to  mature  by  freezing  weather.  But  by  using 
dirt  bands,  we  can  set  cucumbers,  etc.,  in  August 
and  secure  a  crop  the  same  season.  It  is  very  little 
trouble  to  plant  a  few  thousand  dirt  bands  of  cu¬ 
cumber  seeds  say  about  July  1.  the  date  of  planting 
pickles  here.  They  will  grow  splendidly  in  the 
bands  until  August  1,  when  they  can  be  taken  to 
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Write  Today  for  This 

T?T)  T7T7  “BILL  SPUD” 

r  Jtviiii  book 

One  authority  gays:  “Any  potato  grower  who 
reads  and  put*  into  practice  the  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  this  book,  should  easily  increase 
his  yields  from  25' o  to  60’,<-. 

Even  expert  seedsmen  go  wrong  at  times  when 
they  base  seed  selection  on  appearance  alone.  Yet 
this  book  tells  how  to  positively  identify  perfect 
seed,  free  from  all  trace  of  mosaic  or  other  disease. 
This  information  alone  is  worth  many  dollars 


to  you. 


MAIL  COUPON 

The  "Bill  Spud”  Book 
will  be  mailed  to  you 
absolutely  free  upon 
request.  Don’t  both¬ 
er  to  write;  just  sign 
and  mail  coupon 
below.  We  have 
only  a  few  of  these 
books  on  hand  so 
act  quickly. 
Albert  Miller  A  Co. 
J92  N.  Clark  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Albert  Miller  &  Co., 

192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Send  me  free  your  "Bill  Spud  Book. 


Name . . . 
Address. 


Dealer’s  Name  . 


West  Branch 
Sweepstakes 


t  Direct  from  growers. 
"All  our  members  get 
their  seeds  from  plot 
grown  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Penn.  State 
College.  We  can  trace 
every  bag  of  our  seed 
to  the  grower.  All  seed  thoroughly  air- 
dried,  graded  and  shipped  in  new  bags. 
Trueness  to  type  and  90  per  cent,  germ¬ 
ination  guaranteed.  Yields  heavy  crops 
of  silage,  rich  in  grain.  Matures  early.  Ask 
your  County  Agent  about  our  seed  corn. 

Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and  complete  de¬ 
scription.  Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Box  D  Williamsport,  Pa. 


THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 

The  biggei-t  profit  crop  yon 
cun  raise.  We  hare  tome  of 
Ihe  finest  strained  Telephone 
k  Alderman,  nui  v  €7  *7C 
1'er  bushel  UINLI  «J>  I  .  I  O 
ol  60  lbs  . :  Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid 
to  your  station  on  3  bushels  or  over.  Don't 
buy  cheap  teed-  We  hare  the  beet  stocks  grown. 
Order  now  before  ft*. cks  are  exhausted.  Also  irrite 
i in-  loir  prices  on  best  grass  seeds. 

B.  F.  METCALF  *  SON.  Inc. 

202  W.  Geneaee  Street  -  -  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


CERTIFIED 

1  SEED  OATS  S 

s  Highest  yielder  in  Cornell  tests  = 
Get  record*  and  my  prices 

-  K.  C.  Livermore,  Quaker  Hill  Farms  g 
g  Box  R  Honeoye  Falla.  N.  Y.  g 
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PlantCherokee  Clover 

For  hay  and  pasture.  Yields  as  much  as  sweet  clo¬ 
ver  on  poorest  acid  land  without  fertilizer  or  lime, 
hive  stock  eat  it  greedily.  Can  be  planted  to  dime 
fifteenth.  Inoculation  free.  Write  for  information. 

CHARLES  F.  LEACH  Monticello,  Florida 


Wa-liingloii  — Mary  Martha  Asparagus— Roots.Seed. 
Prolific— Early— Knft  resistant.  semi  foi  price  list. 

SAMUEL  BURN  LEY  Seekouk,  Mass. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
(IIIIIIlMlIlllilllltlittlllllllllllllllltlimitll! 


ALPHA  BARLEY 

gives  highest  yields  and  insures 
greatest  profits.  We  are  pleased 
this  year  to  offer  a  limited  amount 
of  selected  certified  seed  of  this 
desirable  new  variety. 

Also  certified  Standwell  Oats, 
Cornell  Eleven  Corn  and  Robson’s 
Seedling  Potatoes. 

All  seed  carefully  selected  and 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  high 
germination  and  -free  from  weed 
seeds. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet  and  prices 

ROBSON  SEED  FARM 

R.  D.  1.  Hall,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 

OUTYIELD  ORDINARY  STOCK 

Grown  in  the  famous  Ohio  River  Valley-** where  treee 
orow  bi  tter  and  yield#  are  more.”  Delivered  to  yon 
safely.  He  hardy  and  disease-resistant  as  Dlanta  can 
oe.  Guaranteed  healthy 
and  true  to  name, 
iiiuet ration  show*  one  of 
the  exclusive  Keyatone 
fruits,  the  Keystone 
Mammoth  Grape,  speci¬ 
mens  often  running:  lar¬ 
ger  then  »  silver  Quar¬ 
ter.  Send  for  bit:  fra« 
catalor  describing  Key¬ 
stone  better  quality 
fruit  trees,  ornamen¬ 
tals,  shrubs  and  flow¬ 
ers. 


mi 


Keystone  State  Nurseries  » 
Dept.  75  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  j  r. 


Strawberry  Plants 

The  Kind  That  Pays  Big  Profits 

JOHNSON’S  PLANTS  are  backed  by  our  43  years’ 
experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  business  and  a 
reputation  for  lair  dealing  with  thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  Our  experience  protects  you. 


100 

1.000 

6.000 

Amanda  (Per.)  .... 

$  .90 

$6.00 

$28.7-7 

A  roma  i  Per. )  . 

.80 

5.00 

.  23.75 

Big  Joe  (Per.)  .... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Late  (Imp.)  ... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Chesapeake  (Per.)  .. 

.90 

6.00 

28.75 

Cooper  (Per.)  . 

1.60 

10.00 

47.50 

Dr.  Burrell  (Per.).. 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Ford  ( Per. )  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Gandy  ( Per. )  . 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Gibson  (Per.)  . 

.80 

6.00 

23.75 

Horsey  ( Per. )  . 

.80 

6.00 

23.76 

Klondyke  (Per.)  ... 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Lupton  ( Per. )  . 

.80 

6.00 

23.75 

.Missionary  (Per.)  .. 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Nic  Dinner  (Per.)... 

.90 

6.00 

28.76 

Premier  ( Per. )  .... 

.80 

5.00 

23.76 

Sen.  Dunlap  (Per.). 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Wra.  Belt  (Per.)... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Progressive  ( E.  B. ) . . 

1.26 

8.00 

37.50 

Minnesota  1017  (E.B) 

1.50 

10.00 

47.60 

Champion  (E.B.)  ... 

1.50 

10.00 

47.60 

On  Ten  Thousand  Plant* 

or  more 

Wholesale  Price 

Write  lor  free  catalog  or  order  direct. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.  -  Snliibury.  Md- 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Hardy,  healthy,  true  to  name  plants  of  best  fruitin*  quality, 
direct  from  NURSE RY  to  you. 

100  250  1000  5000 

Aroma  . 

. . .$  .85 

$1.50 

$  4.50 

$20.00 

Big  Joe  . 

. .  .  .85 

1.50 

4.50 

20.00 

Campbells  Early 

.  .  .  .85 

1.50 

4.50 

20.00 

Cooper  . 

.  .  .  1.40 

3.00 

9.00 

Dr.  Buvrill  . 

.  .  .  .80 

1.35 

4.00 

17.50 

Dunlap  . 

...  .80 

1.35 

4.00 

17.50 

Ford  . 

...  .90 

1.65 

5.00 

22.50 

Gibson  . 

.  . .  .85 

1.50 

4.50 

20.00 

Lupton  . 

.  .  .  .90 

1.65 

5.00 

22.50 

Missionary  . 

. .  .  .80 

1.35 

4.00 

17.50 

Parsons  Beauty  . 

. . .  .85 

1.50 

4.50 

20.00 

Premier  . 

...  .90 

1.65 

5.00 

22.50 

Wm.  Belt  . 

. . .  .85 

1.50 

4.50 

20.00 

Progressive  B.  B. 

...  1.23 

2.50 

7.50 

35.00 

Champion  E.  B.  . 

...  1.50 

3.25 

10.00 

47.30 

500  at  the  1000  rate.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Order  direct  or  send  fot  free  catalog. 


M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.  Salisbnry,  !YW. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  orB<ex>ress 


Charges  prepaid  by  us.  Large,  healthy  plants,  TRUE 
TO  NAME,  NO  ROOT  AVH18.NO  DISEASE.  Fresh  dug. 
expertly  packed.  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Plants. 


A  few  of  the  best: 

Early  Howard  17,  Premier . 

Medium  .  S.  Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrell 

Late  :  Gandy  . 

Late  :  McAlpin,  Lupton . . 

Progressive  Everbearing . 

600  at  1,000  rate. 

fc  I  COL  NOOK  GARDENS, 


100 

200 

1000 

...  tl.io 

11.90 

15.90 

.1*0 

1.(50 

4.90 

.90 

l.fiO 

4.90 

.  ..  1.10 

1.90 

6.90 

1.60 

e.6o 

9.00 

Order  NOW. 

,  Milford, 

Heluxx  are 

CORNELL  No.  M 
SEED  CORN 

From  the  original  source  of  this  famous  corn.  Or¬ 
dinary  select’ll,  $3  per  bn.  Special  seleet'n,  14 per  bu. 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


MICHIGAN  BL»C»  BARBUSS  H A  RI.EV.  Smooth  beards.  In¬ 
sure  pleasant  handling.  Recommended  by  OhioSeed  Imp 
Assn.  License  H03.  Samp.  Free.  HUDDLESTON  FARM.  Shiloh,  0. 

CAULIFLOWER  SEED 

Early  Snowball.  Imported  direct,  from  Denmark. 
0z.,$2;  quarter  oz.,  75c.  postpaid.  Free  catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  Inc  .  202-204  W  Genesee  Si.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Mary  Washington  Asparagus,  1-yr.  old  roots,  812  per 
1,000.  Harold  L.  Collins  Mooreston  it.  N.  J. 


MARYLAND  Stock  and  Grain  FARM 

190  acres;  9  room  house;  phone:  new,  large  barn,  one  of 
the  best  in  Frederick  Co.  Water  at  house  and  barn;  new 
fence ;  ground  limed.  2  miles  from  Thurmont.  Only 
$11,590.  Immediate  possession. 

H.  It.  SHAFFER  -  Thurmont,  Maryland 


Gladioli  and  Dahlias  ioli.  mixed.  St. SO  Write  for 

pricelist.  W.  H.Toppin  •  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


ground  with  hoe  as  I  find  the  plants  will 
start  much  quicker  treated  this  way.  Sow 
one  handful  of  fertilizer  every  3  ft.  along 
side  of  celery  plants  after  plants  are 
rooted,  and  work  in  with  hoe. 

WM.  PER kix s. 


Time  to  Spray  for  Peach  Leaf-curl 

The  man  who  lias  peach  trees  has  a 
j'ob  to  finish  before  growth  starts  in  the 
Spring.  It  is  to  give  his  trees  a  thorough 
spraying  with  lime-sulphur,  one  gallon 
in  15  of  spray  .solution,  some  bright  day 
when  the  temperature  is  40  or  above,  to 
kill  the  fungus  that  causes  leaf -curl.  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  may  he  used  in  place  of 
lime-sulphur,  but  the  lime-sulphur  is 
more  generally  used.  If  scale  is  present 
the  proportion  should  be  one  gallon  in 
9  of  spray  solution,  so  that  the  double 
job  of  killing  scale  and  fungus  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  same  spray. 

The  danger  from  leaf-curl  is  more  se¬ 
rious  iu  uncared-for  orchards  than  in 
well-managed  ones.  Here  it  may  result 
in  defoliation  of  the  trees  with  conse¬ 
quent  loss  in  vigor  and  shortening  of  the 
fruit  crop.  The  disease  if*  caused  by  a 
fungus  which  attacks  the  young  loaves 
early  in  the  Spring  causing  a  thicken¬ 
ing  of  the  veins  and  midribs  and  a  puff¬ 
ing  and  swelling  of  the  leaves.  The  edges 
of  the  leaves  usually  show-  a  yellowish, 
reddish,  or  purplish  discoloration  which 
is  quite  striking  and  very  characteristic. 
The  spores  from  the  fungus  winter  over 
on  the  buds  and  twigs  where  they  may 
be  easily  killed  by  the  sprays  mentioned 
above.  Special  pains  should  be  paid  to 
covering  every  twig  and  every  hud.  A 
little  attention  now.  will  be  worth  lots 
of  explaining  in  a  c-onple  of  months. 

H.  B.  T. 


Notes  from  Maryland 

At  a  time  when  we  should  cheerily 
await  the  coming  of  Spring,  my  heart 
feels  a  touch  of  sadness  at  the  absence  of 
“Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden”  from 
ihe  pen  of  our  venerable  Prof.  Massey.  I 
feel  like  supplying  a  few  “notes”  from 
Maryland,  more  as  a  tribute  to  him  than 
any  thought  of  being  able  to  emulate  his 
interesting  style  and  practical  talks  based 
on  actual  experience.  The  “Notes  from  a 
Maryland  Garden”  spoke  of  garden  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  kind,  easily  worked  sandy 
loams  of  Eastern  “Sho,v  while  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  will  tell  how.  we  have  to 
manage  a  garden  soil  that  bakes  (Chester 
loam),  on  Western  “Sho.” 

Fall  Preparation. — We  like  to  have 
our  gardens  plowed  late  in  the  Fall,  turn¬ 
ing  under  all  the  manure  the  orchards  can 
spare.  After  this  work  is  doue,  it  is  the 
common  practice  here  to  ridge  with  a 
potato-digging  plow,  that  portion  of  the 
garden  intended  for  the  earliest  vege¬ 
tables.  Our  .soil  dries  out  very  slowly 
in  the  {Spring,  and  this  plan  often  enables 
one  to  work  the  ground  10  days  to  two 
weeks  ahead  of  that  not  so  prepared.  A 
running  start  of  two  weeks  at  this  season 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  the  one 
that  can  boast  of  the  first  lettuce  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  of  peas  for  “Qua’t’ly  Meetin’.” 
(The  Friends’  Quarterly  Meeting  is  held 
the  first  week  in  June.)  Why,  some  of 
us  gardeners  would  think  we  were  out  of 
the  running  if  we  didn’t  have  peas,  sweet 
peas,  lettuce,  radishes  and  onion  sets 
planted  by  St.  Patrick’s  Day ;  but  what 
with  a  foot  of  snow  and  4-ft.  drifts  on  the 
10th  of  March,  I  am  afraid  we  will  have 
to  how  to  the  will  of  nature  this  year. 

IIot-water  Hotbeds. — It  is  because  of 
r4hese  ‘severe  climatic  changes  *at  the 
awakening  of  Spring  that  we  must  rely 
implicitly  on  hotbeds  and  cold  frames  and 
boxes  in  the  house  for  the  starting  of 
early  plants.  I  have  been  unusually  suc¬ 
cessful  this  year  with  a  type  of  box  of 
my  own  design  for  starting  plants  in  the 
house.  I  had  our  local  tinner  make 
square  12-in.  deep  water  containers  which 
fit  snugly  in  rhe  bottom  of  the  flats  or 
boxes,  and  have  spouts  for  tilling  with 
hot  water,  which  1  do  once  a  day  or 
oftener  if  the  nights  are  very  cold.  This 
method  supplies  the  seeds  and  young 
plants  with  an  equitable  bottom  heat,  so 
essential  to  the  proper  germination  and 
growth  of  seeds  and  seedlings,  which  can¬ 
not  be  had  with  ordinary  room  heat.  It 
is  most  fascinating  to  watch  the  little 
rows  of  plant  life  burst  from  the  soil,  al¬ 
most  ahead  of  time,  and  start  growing  in 
vigorous  fashion. 

An  Early  Start. — At  the  present 
writing  (March  10)  I  have  the  following 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  house:  Dry  Weather  and  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Best  Early  cauliflower,  Fordhook 
Mainstay  Early  and  Danish  Ball-head 
cabbage,  Fordhook  Emperor  celery, 
French  Breakfast  radish,  Black  Seeded 
Tenuis  Ball  lettuce,  Fordhook  Matchless, 
Golden  Queen  and  Burpee’s  Self-prun¬ 
ing  tomato  (usually  sow  some  Sunny- 
brook  Earliana  but  failed  to  order  seed). 
Mainstay  Early  and  Danish  Ball-head 
eggplant ;  also  blue  Salvia — wonderful  as 
a  cut  flower —  and  a  fine  selection  of  tall 
annual  snapdragons.  Owing  to  limited 
space,  flowers  are  obliged  to  stand  by  for 
a  time,  but  we  are  very  fond  of  them  and 


plant  many  kinds  during  Spring  and 
Summer.  Since  using  the  hot  water 
method  we  have  found  it  unnecessary  to 
start  much  seed  in  the  hotbeds,  reserving 
these  for  the  transplanted  seedlings. 
There  is  also  the  advantage  of  getting 
ahead  of  any  weeds  that  may  have  es¬ 
caped  the  sterilizing  process. 

Ant  Attack. — Last  year  we  lost  near¬ 
ly  an  entire  planting  of  early  cauliflower 
by  being  girdled  by  ants.  As  this  was  a 
new  one  for  me,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
discouraged  the  ants,  and  some  of  the 
plants,  too,  with  a  strong  solution  of 
lime-sulphur,  but.  this  heroic  remedy  did 
not  completely  drive  them  away.  Ants 
seem  to  be  too  shrewd  ro  “take  poison.” 
and  I  would  be  glad  if  some  it.  N.-Y. 
reader  would  give  some  light  on  their 
control. 

Strawberries  ax’d  Asparagus.  —  The 
strawberry  patch  was  nicely  mulched  and, 
although  it  suffered  more  than  usual  from 
cutworms,  there  is  promise  of  a  good 
yield,  especially  with  the  Ford,  a  new 
and  highly  recommended  variety,  both  for 
home  and  market,  for  this  section.  Pre¬ 
mier  has  given  rhe  best  all-round  results 
of  any  kind  1  have  tried.  Our  asparagus 
bed  (Barr’s  Mammoth)  consists  of  six 
rows  about  200  ft.  long,  less  than  an 
eighth  of  an  acre.  Besides  all  we  could 
stuff  (what  better  word  describes  eating 
tender  asparagus  shoots  in  the  Spring?) 
this  bed  has  returned  an  average  income 
of  .$30  a  year  for  at  least  eight  years ; 
enough  to  more  than  pay  the  garden  seed 
bill !  It  receives  a  heavy  coat  of  manure 
in  the  Fall  and  a  liberal  application  of  a 
high-grade  garden  fertilizer  in  the  early 
Spring.  The  fact  is,  I  used  a  little  extra 
nitrate  last  Spring  and  had  a  most  lux¬ 
urious  Summer  growth.  Our  plan  is  to 
keep  the  rows  slightly  hilled,  with  clean 
cultivation  before  cutting. 

S.  P.  THOMAS. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Md. 


Spray  Schedule  for  Apples 

What  is  the  right  proportion  of  lime 
and  sulphur  to  use  with  a  given  amount 
of  water  as  a  dormant  spray  for  apple 
trees,  also  what  other  sprays  to  use  and 
when?  h.  a.  s. 

Nortliville.  N.  Y. 

Commercial  lime-sulphur  Is  used  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon  of  lime-sulphur  to 
eight  of  water  or,  in  other  words,  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  lime-sulphur  in  nine  gallons  of 
spray  solution,  or  11  gallons  in  100  of 
solution. 

A  common  spray  schedule  for  apples  is 
as  follows:  1.  Delayed  dormant  spray, 
lime-sulphur  at  the  rate  given  above  plus 
2]/j  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate  and  %  of  a  pint 
of  nicotine  sulphate  in  100  gallons,  applied 
when  the  leaves  of  the  blossom  buds  are 
just  coming  out.  2.  Pre-blossom  or  clus¬ 
ter-hud  spray,  consisting  of  lime-sulphur 
‘-Vi  gallons  and  lead  arsenate  2^  lbs.  in 
100  gallons,  applied  when  the  blossoms 
show  pink  but  before  they  have  opened. 
3.  Calyx  spray,  using  the  same  materials 
as  in  the  preceding  spray  to  which  is 
added  one  pint  of  nicotine  sulphate  to  100 
gallons  and  applied  when  the  last  of  the 
petals  are  falling.  If  the  weather  is  wet 
and  cool  a  10-day  spray  of  2J/j  gallons  of 
lime-sulphur  and  21/o  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate, 
made  10  days  after  the  calyx  spray,  is 
good  insurance  against  scab,  while  an  ad¬ 
ditional  spray  of  the  same  materials 
should  be  made  three  or  four  weeks  after 
rhe  calyx  spray  when  scab  or  codling  moth 
are  prevalent.  h.  b.  t. 
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Growers  Never 
Regret  Planting 

KELLYS’ 

CeAfiJfads 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 

v 

Fruit  from  Kellvs’  certified,  true 
to  name  trees  has  taken  first  prize 
at  many  of  the  leading 
fruit  shows  in  the 
United  States.  Their 
quality  is  unexcelled. 

Certified  True  to  Name 

Our  new  1924Catalog  tells 
how  60,000  of  our  trees 
have  a  certified,  true  to 
name  seal  fastened  through 
a  limb  to  stay  there  until 
the  tree  bears  true  to  name 
fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Established  in  1880 

Our  44  years  of  nursery  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  how 
to  properly  handle  stock  so 
that  it  reaches  you  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  Catalog  and  low 
price  list.  It  also  lists 
shrubs,  ornament- 
al  trees,  roses, 
grape  vines,  and 
small. fruits. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y- 


Sendjor 
this  &rce 

Booh 


aioney 


TREES,  SHRUBS 
AND  VINES 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  this  book  and  plant  Maloney 
Fruit  and  Shrubs.  They  increase  the  value  and  en¬ 
joyment  ol  your  home.  You  get  better  stock  for  less 
money  because  we  are  growers  and  sell  direct  from 
our  400-acre  nurseries  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Sendfor 
free  catalog  today  and  order  earl.v.  Maloney  quality 
plus  Maloney  service  saves  j'ou  money.  We  prepay 
transportation  charges.  (See  catalog.) 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.Inc.,  41  MainSl.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


arnes’  Trees 


are  grown  in  New 
England  under  the 

■  B  personal  supervis- 
■  ion  of  experienced 

■  M  nurserymen  —  34 

years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  These  Trees 
are  hardy  and  true-to-name, 
with  exceptiorially  fine  root 
growth.  They  mature  quickly 
into  bearing  orchards.  Apples, 

Peaches, Pears.  Plums, Cherries  | 
and  Small  Fruits. 

Every  reader  interested  in  fruit ! 
forhomeormarketshouldhave  ’ 
a  copy  of  our  FruitBook.  Write 
for  it  today. 

THE  BARNES  BROS. 

NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  1890 

Box  8  YAL.ESVILLE,  CONN. 


Peach  Trees 
Cherry  Trees 
Apple  Trees 

Orchardists  and  Planters  send  us  your  list 
of  wants  stating  Quantity,  Age,  Size  and 
Varieties  Wanted  and  we  will  Quote  you 
Special  price  by  return  Mail,  also  send 
for  1924  catalog  of  Trees  and  Seeds. 

Allen  Nursery  &  Seed  House 

Geneva,  Ohio 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NCRSERY  to  you. 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot,  Trees,  etc.  k  "  1  jY 

Strawberry,  Blackberry'.  Hasp-  I  ••■i 

berry.  Dewberry.  Gooseberry. 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants,  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


FRUIT  TREES  BERRIES 

CRAPES— EVERGREENS— FLO  WE  Rl  NO  SHRUBS 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog. 

DeBaun  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Wyckoff,  N  J. 


Starting  Cantaloupes  in  Veneer  Bands 

Agriculture,  the  farm  paper  printed  by 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  gives 
a  brief  statement  about  starting  melons 
in  bands  or  boxes.  The  two  pictures  here 
printed  require  but  little  explanation.  One 
shows  the  plants  growing  in  a  little  box 
made  of  veneer  (we  have  used  strawberry 
boxes  successfully).  The  box  is  filled 


Cantaloupe  Plants  Started  in  Veneer 
Band 

with  good  soil  or  compost  and  the  seeds 
are  planted.  The  box  is  kept  in  the  sun 
in  a  warm  place — the  soil  well  watered. 
When  the  plants  are  ready  for  outside 
planting  the  box  is  stripped  off  as  shown 
in  the  second  picture  and  the  bunch  of 
soil,  well  filled  with  roots,  is  planted  in 


Plants  icith  Band  Tic  moved 

the  field.  By  means  of  this  plan  it  is 
often  possible  to  gain  several  weeks  in 
ripening  melons. 


New  Plant  Immigrants 

Bulletin  No.  211,  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry,  has  a  note  about 
the  nipa  palm  which  serves  so  many  uses 
in  the  Philippines.  It  says:  From  an 
economic  standpoint  this  palm  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  Philippines.  It 
occurs  along  tidal  streams  throughout 
the  archipelago  and  thrives  only  in  brack¬ 
ish  swamps.  The  “nipa,”  as  it  is  called, 
has  a  stout,  creeping  underground  stem, 
and  the  pinnate  leaves,  which  are  in  erect 
clusters,  are  7  meters  (23  ft.)  or  more  in 
length.  The  flat  fruits,  5  in.  long,  4  in. 
wide  and  2  in.  thick,  are  crowded  in  a 
large  round  head,  which  is  borne  on  a 
special,  erect  stalk.  The  juice  obtained 
by  cutting  this  stalk  just  below  the  fruit¬ 
ing  head  is  a  very  promising  source  of 
sugar  and  alcohol.  Eighty-five  per  cent 
of  the  3,000,000  gallons  of  proof  alcohol 
produced  annually  in  the  Philippines 
probably  comes  from  the  nipa  palm.  The 
leaves  of  this  palm  are  extensively  used 
for  thatching  and  for  making  baskets  and 
mats,  and  the  immature  seeds  are  boiled 
in  sugar  to  form  a  confection.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above  the  tree  is  also  a  pleas¬ 
ing  ornamental. 

The  following  report  from  Alaska  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Stations  relates  to 
Medicago  falcata,  a  variety  of  Alfalfa 
from  Tomsk.  Siberia:  “This  species  has 
been  propagated  until  we  now  have  10 
acres  of  it  planted  at  the  Rampart  Sta¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  found  absolutely  hardy, 
surviving  the  Winter  in  places  where 
other  Alfalfas  winter-kill.  It  is  the  most 
valuable  legume  so  far  discovered  for  in¬ 
terior  Alaska.  Clierno,  Cossack.  Oren- 
berg.  Semipalatinsk.  and  other  Siberian 
Alfalfas  have  been  tried,  but  they  have 
not  equaled  Medicago  falcata  in  hardi¬ 
ness  or  seed-bearing  qualities.” 


Special  Offering  of  “Trees  propagated  from  bearing  orchards” 

Last  year’s  dry  summer  gave  us  more  than  our  usual  quantity  of  smaller  sized  stock,  and  we  offer, 
subject  to  prior  sale,  the  following  items.  The  roots  of  these  trees  are  line,  they  are  simply  too  small 
for  our  regular  grades.  If  you  are  not  ready  to  plant  in  permanent  places— a  plow  will  open  a  furrow 
where  they  can  quickly  be  “lined  out"  and  crow  into  money  on  your  own  farm.  A  real  saving  in  your 
planting  investments.  Of  course  we  can  supply  larger  sizes. 


Peach  Trees 

Apple  Trees 

Pear  Trees 

•2  ft  <«  #10.00  per  100 

lks-2  ft.  w 

815.00  per  100 

1Hj-2  ft.  @  *30.00 

per  100 

170  Beile  of  G:». 

2-3  ft.  @ 

20.00  per  100 

2-3  ft.  @  40.00 

per  101) 

189  Carman 

1  ‘u-2  ft .  2-3  ft 

1V2  ft. 

2-3  ft. 

34  Champion 

Bald wiu.  . 

Bartlett....  125 

162 

224  Rochester 

Delicious  . 

160 

Beane  Bose  75 

85 

Mel ntosii  ■ 

...32  284 

Clapps  Fav.  20 

28 

Wealthy . . 

.  .  75 

No.  Spy  .. 

38 

2,0.35  Eldorado  Blackberries,  No.  2 . .  @  82.50  per  100  ;  820.00  per  1000 

7,000  St.  Regis  Everbearing  Raspberries,  No.  2...  ts  1.50  per  100;  10.00  per  1000 

800  Erskine  Park  Everbearing  Rnspberries.  No.  2  @  2.00  per  100  ;  15.00  per  1000 

020  Herbert  Raspberries.  No.  2 . <»  2.00  per  100 

2-yr.  medium  grade  of  Currants  @  $7.00  per  100  2,700  Concord  Crapes,  2-yr.,  No.  2 

413  Fay  000  Perfection  1,400  Wilder  @  $10.00  per  100 :  $75,00  per  1000 

We  have  no  talesmen— use  this  list  and  our  catalogue .  Complete  descriptive  catalogue  mailed  free  on  request 

BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO.,  "  Ttte  Orchard  Propagation  Nursery  ** 


TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES 

Offers  the  Largest  Stock  of 

STRAWBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  GRAPE  VINES, 
Currants,  Asparagus  and  etc.,  in  the  Country 

Everything  shipped  direct  to  growers  at  lowest  wholesale  prices* 
We  not  only  save  you  money  on  your  order  but  we  sell  you  the 
highest  grade  plants  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  on  our  more 
than  700  acres  of  new  ground  soil. 

Millions  of  these  high  grade  plants  await  your  order.  Prompt  shipment 
when  you  are  ready  to  plant.  Big  Money-saving  Catalog  on  request. 
(See  R.  N.-Y.  March  1st,  Center  Page) 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

No  crop  will  give  you  more  money  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 
than  Strawbprrie3.  A  good  profit  is  sure.  A  large  profit  is  possible 
it  you  follow  the  right  methods. 

Allen's  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  gives  simple  understandable  infor¬ 
mation  about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries.  It  tells  how 
to  select  and  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 
how  to  cultivate,  what  varieties  to  use,  and  w  here  to  obtain  good 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Strawberries  are  irrown  chiefly  became  they  yield  such  largre  and  sure  profits 
but  they  also  are  the  first  crop  to  firing  in  money  in  the  Spring.  The  hi \k  lus¬ 
cious  red  berries  are  favorites  in  the  home  garden ,  and  the  work  can  be  done 
by  women,  children,  amateurs  as  well  as  commercial  growers.; 

Free-to-all.  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  interested.  The  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind--thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES,  CURRANTS 


r-r  ,  r  Gel  N.w  England 

Pi  eadquai  ters  tor  grown  plant,  al¬ 
ready  acclimated 
to  the  cold. 


s 


Ever-Bearing 

trawberries 


FREE 

CATALOG 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO., 

“Longmeadow”  Springfield,  Mass. 


Strawberry  Plants  sale 

My  1 6th  Annual  Catalog  will  still  tell  you  about 
“ Horsey ”  the  great  “Early  Berry,  ”  also  35 
other  varieties.  Asparagus  roots.  Horseradish. 
Raspberry  plants,  Lucretia  Dewberry  plants,  etc. 

Address,  J.  Keifford  Hall,  R  2,  Reids  Grove,  Md. 


Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

Leading  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry' 
Gooseberry.  Currant,  Grape  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb’ 
Horseradish  roots ;Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Ceiery,  Tomato> 
Egg  Plant,  Beet,  Onion,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  other 
vegetable  plants;  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox.  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia, 
Snapdragon  and  other  Perennial  and  Annual  flower 
plants;  Dahlia.  Gladioli,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bay*,  N.  Y. 


pi  i  Hardy,  Northern  Grown.  Ten 
[lalUS  best  v  a  r  ie  t  i  e  s.  Progressive 
Everbearing  Strawberries.  100— $1.50 
500— $4.50;  1,000— $0  Delivered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free.  Heywood  &  Klimovich,  Central  Square,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRIES  25%  OFF 

Prices  slashed  on  Raspberry  .  Blackberry  and  Grape 
plants.  Stock  guaranteed,  30th  year.  Catalog  free 

J,  N  Kokely  &  Sou  R.  10  Bridgman.  Mich. 


Strawberry 


THERE  IS  A  REASON.  Be'ore  placing  orders  get  our 

Truth  About  STRAWBERRIES 


$2.50  &  up  per  1,000.  THE  RATHER  lOTS.Idlewild  Firms,  Salisbury,  Md 


Choice  STRAWBERRY  Plants 

rieties.  Guaranteed  first  class  or  money  refunded. 
Catalogue.  Mrs.  Filena  Woolf ,  Dept,  N,  Allegan,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Everbearing  varieties. 

Catalog  Free.  BASIL  I’EIIUY,  Georgetown.  Del. 


APPLE  TREES 


Each 

Per  10 

Extra  Flue 

ft  to  7  ft. 

65c 

$6.00 

*i-yu«r  Extra  Fine  4  to  5  ft. 

GSc 

5.00 

PEACH  TREES 

Extra  Flue 

4  to  ft  ft. 

40o 

3. SO 

Extra  Pine 

«  to  4  ft. 

30c 

2. SO 

Extra  Fine 

a  to  8  ft. 

26c 

i.ao 

Our  prices  are  reasonable. 


WRITE  for  our  PRICE  CATALOG  today. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES 

Perry.  Lake  County.  Ohio 


APPLETREES 

All  of  the  leading  varieties  one  and  two-year-old  at  pre 
war  prices.  Write  for  our  special  planters  wholesale 
descriptive  price  list.  It  will  save  you  big  money.  Three 
sample  trees,  your  selection  of  varieties,  on  receipt  of  $i 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES  Princess  Anne.  Md. 


**  WE  GROW  EVERYTHING 
UNDER  THE  SUN” 

It  will. pay  yon  well  to  write  for  our  BIG  ILLUSTRATE)! 

CATALOGUE  and  MONEY  SAVING  PRICES  today  on 
FRUIT,  SHADE,  ORNAMENTAL  and  EVERGREEN  TREES 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES  and  PERENNIALS 
EAST  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES  East  Rochester,  N.  V 


450,000 


YMKMllZwi 


I  _ 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  201- 
Catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries.  Inc. ,  Box  E,  Fredonia  N  y' 


For  Sale-TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

and  of  all  size.  Offer  some  nice  apple  trees  and  ti  ue 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nursery  stock—  Peaches 
Pears,  Plums,  Grape  Vine.  Get  our  Prices  and  Cat¬ 
alogue.  THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO  .  Rockfall.  Conn 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

Mail  size  trees.. . 1-2  ft.-50o  each,  postpaid 

Scxons,  for  Grafting .  lOc  a  foot,  postpaid 

Bliss  New  Sta.  Strawberry  Plants  SI  doz,  P.  paid 
Above  from  stock  direct  from  N,  Y.  AGL.  EXP.  STATION 
GEO  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y 


GRAPE  VINES  strawberry  plants. 

°  NEW  WASHINGTON 

FRUIT  TREES  asparagus. orna 

'  *  *  ,'C,CO  MENTALSHRUBS,  all 

leading  varieties  of  garden  and  flower 
**  ■“  W  seeds.  Every  reader  of  the  Rural  New- 

\  orker  should  have  a  copy  of  our  new  catalogue 

RANSUM  SEED  S  NURSERY  CO.  Geneva,  Ohio 


TREES 


Grow  more  fruit.  Increase  your  income.  Im¬ 
prove  your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Free 
catalogue.  MITCHELL'S  M  KSI  II V,  lleverly,  Ohio 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy, 
99.70*  pure.  $4.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf's  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Alsike  Mixed,  at  $5.26  per  bu.  of  45  lbs.  Cot¬ 
ton  bags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  Inc. 

202-204  W.  Genesee  St.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Plant  KUDZU  for  Hay  and  Pasture  M£5fiSE; 

than  alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Needs  no  lime  or  fertilizer 
on  poor,  acid  land  and  never  has  to  lie  replanted.  Write 
for  information.  Cherokee  Farms.  Montfcello,  Florida 


Rnnio  $4.50  per  100. 

nUU13  H  W  Berk  Route  3  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WELL  IlOOTEl)  2-Year  PLANTS 

Wilder  Currant,  25— $1.50  ;  50-$2.50>  100— $4.  Concord 
Moore's  Early,  Diamond  Grapes.  25— $2;  60— $3  :  100— $5 
by  Parcel  Post,  t’has.  (Hack  lllghtstowii,  N.  ,1. 


Pniainoo~f:R,,,ianCobt,1,'l-He''v.v  w'ht.Spnnldlng.Rose, 
rUldlUBS—TriUinph.Six-We’ks.  Others.  C.  Ford,  Fishers, N.r 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 


Irish  Cobbler.  Heavy  y’lders. 
COSTELLO  IlKOS  .KIrkrllle.N.Y. 
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THE  SEED  CORN 

Situation  is  Serious 

TVTOT  since  the  season  of  1917-18  when  owing 

*  to  actual  scarcity  of  Seed  Corn  of  high 
germination,  prices  toward  planting  time 
advanced  to  $6.00-$8.00-$10.00  and  in  some 
sections  $12.00  per  bushel,  have  the  conditions 
regarding  corn  for  seed  purposes,  been  so  bad 
as  at  the  present  time.  Much  of  the  corn  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  great  corn  states  of  the  Middle 
West  was  severely  frozen  in  January  before  it 
was  thoroughly  dry,  when  the  mercury  went 
down  during  three  successive  cold  spells  to 
6-14  and  even  22  degrees  below  zero. 

It  is  estimated  that  90%  of  the  crop  of  the  Corn  Belt 
is  unfit  for  seed  purposes  and  that  the  growers  will  have 
to  buy  seed  themselves  from  some  other  source.  The 
severe  cold  weather  coming  early  in  the  season  reduced 
the  germination  from  above  90%  which  is  our  standard 
to  51%,  40%,  26%  and  in  some  cases,  entire  crops 
showed  stone  dead  upon  test.. 

Fortunately  our  Flints  and  Luce’s  Favorite  were  dry 
enough  to  be  unharmed  by  the  unusually  cold  weather 
and  we  have  been  able  to  procure  limited  stocks  of  the 
Dent  varieties  from  small  sections  of  the  Corn  Belt  area 
that  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  freeze.  At  this  time  we 
feel  safe  in  sayjng  that  we  will  have  a  stock  to  offer  our 
customers  of  not  over  25,000  bushels  of  all  varieties  that 
is  northern  grown  and  of  high  germination. 

Every  lot  has  been  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  both 
for  germination  and  moisture  content  with  germination 
tests  averaging  90%  or  better.  Every  bag  has  a  tag 
showing  germination  and  moisture  content  and  it  is  sold 
direct  to  you  under  our  famous  10-day-money-back-if- 
you-want-it  guarantee,  subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to 
make.  The  varieties  we  offer  are : 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint 
Gold  Nugget  Flint,  Luce’s  Favorite 
Drought  Proof  Early  Yellow  Dent 
Improved  Learning 
Mammoth  White  Dent 
and  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 

We  quote  a  few  of  these  varieties  at  the  attractive 
price  of  $3  per  bushel,  freight  paid  your  station. 

Beware  of  cheap  Seed  Corn.  We  have  been  offered 
Southern  corn  showing  germination  of  as  high  as  98% 
at  as  low  as  90c  per  bushel  in  car  lots  but  such  corn 
while  it  will  grow,  will  not  produce  profitable  and  mature 
crops  under  ordinary  conditions  for  Northern  Farmers. 

This  year,  no  matter  where  you  buy  your  Seed  Corn 
or  from  whom,  demand  germination  and  moisture  tests 
and  where  the  Seed  Corn  offered  you  was  grown. 

Write  today  for 

DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG 

1 0  Sample*  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  for  testing  and  H  1C  p  P 

Special  Price  List  quoting  Freight  Prepaid  Prices  * 

Address : 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  for  Seed  Corn ,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  Timothy,  Seed  Potatoes  and  a  full  line 
of  Farm  Seeds  for  Northern  Farmers 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


New  Jersey  Again.— The  1  ’arson  has 
been  clown  in  New  Jersey  again.  lie  is 
getting  to  be  a  regular  visitor  clown  rhere. 
lie  is  also  getting  so  he  can  get  from  the 
Grand  Central  over  to  the  Pennsylvania 
without  such  a  severe  ease  of  cramps  in 
the  neck,  clue  to  keeping  his  eye  on  that 
green  line.  While  waiting  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  the  2  :11  he  finishes  the  lunch 
which  Mrs.  Parson  put  up  for  him.  lie 
loves  to  eat  on  the  train — reading  and 
eating  along  for  miles  and  miles.  He 
bought  three  apples  for  a  dime  just  as  he 
took  the  train,  as  our  apples  are  entirely 
gone  now.  Here  comes  a  fellow  and  sits 
down  near  the  Parson  with  a  grip  all 
plastered  over  with  pasters  that  show 
that  he  has  been  “Inspected  and  Passed” 
by  officials.  "Been  across  the  pond?” 
asks  the  Parson. 

What  For. — Yes,  he  has  been  across 
the  pond,  decidedly  so.  He  has  been  trav¬ 
eling  since  early  December.  He  has  been 
to  France,  Italy,  Rumania,  Austria,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Belgium.  He  says  little  except 
things  are  bad,  bad,  very  bad,  especially 
in  Germany  and  France.  He  speaks  with 
a  foreign  accent.  lie  is  headed  for  Chi¬ 
cago.  “Back  home,”  he  says.  He  has  all 
the  appearance  of  an  unskilled  laborer. 
Yet  he  seems  to  have  plenty  of  money. 
He  doesn’t  touch  his  grips — any  of  them. 


Parson  believes  a  good  deal  more  in  peo¬ 
ple's  rights  than  he  does  in  property 
rights,  they  might  not  have  come.  But 
come  they  did.  and  one  of  them  plunked  a 
V  on  the  plate,  so  they  must  not  have 
been  too  badly  shocked.  It  would  appear 
that  ministers  are  long  on  putting  the 
onc-e-over  themselves,  but  when  they  are 
in  the  pew  and  another  is  talking,  the  old 
saw  about  the  fitting  of  c-oats  maketh  not 
a  cheerful  countenance.  Just  as  they 
were  getting  ready  to  pass  the  hats,  the 
minister  and  his  wife  left  the  room — left 
the  building  altogether.  Such  an  example 
■ — to  go  out  just  before  the  collection! 
How  would  be  like  that  in  his  church?  It 
was  certainly  astonishing  with  what  for¬ 
titude  the  large  number  of  people  present 
stood  the.  blow  of  their  pastor’s  leaving. 

Not  Primed. — -No,  the  Parson  was  not 
primed  for  that  evening,  but  gave  out  his 
usual  dope.  The  same  dope  he  has  been 
talking  all  about  the  country.  But  as 
some  of  the  people  said  afterwards,  one 
could  not  have  happened  to  hit  local  con¬ 
ditions  better.  Such  a  good  time,  how¬ 
ever.  as  we  had  afterwards-  during  a 
social  hour  .  We  played  tap-on-the-back 
and  swat-on-l he-knee  and  toss  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  tucker.  In  tucker  we  would 
“all  form  around  the  hall.”  Then  we 
would  “all  forward  and  back,”  “forward 
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j  (The  Parson  is  still  able  to  carry  his 
•  own  handbag.)  As  he  headed  for  a  Pull¬ 
man,  the  Parson  wonders  not  a  little 
about  him.  Why  wouldn’t  lie  talk  more? 
What  has  he  been  to  those  countries  for? 
He  could  hardly  have  had  relations  in  all 
of  them.  Above  all,  who  was  paying  for 
all  this  travel,  and  what  was  it  for?  It 
may  have  been  none  of  the  Parson’s  busi- 
!  ness,  but  he  could  not  help  wondering 
about  it. 

j  That  Supper. — But  here  we  are,  just 
i  out  of  Trenton.  A  10-mile  run  with  a 
Ford  driven  by  a  divinity  student  who 
I  has  charge  of  a  couple  of  stations,  and 
!  we  pull  up  at  a  big  farmhouse.  The 
I  Parson  was  all  taken  up  with  it — he  did 
j  not  half  have  a  visit  out  with  the  people 
and  children.  Fight  children,  and  seven 
at  home.  That  big  kitchen,  and  the  table 
’most  as  long;  such  well-behaved  children, 
so  quiet,  and  yet  with  no  cowed  look.  A 
cowed  look  spoils  the  savor  of  good  be¬ 
havior.  The  children  looked  happy,  but 
didn’t  run  the  ranch.  And  such  a  sup¬ 
per;  they  do  live  well  in  Jersey.  It 
seemed  a  regular  Thanksgiving  to  the 
Parson.  Two  roast  chickens,  brown  as 
berries,  dressing,  and  two  or  three  veg¬ 
etables,  and  celery  and  relish  and  pre¬ 
serves  and  cake,  and,  above  all,  such  fel¬ 
lowship,  and  so  many  things  to  talk 
about. 

Shy  op  Gas. — The  Parson  doesn’t  re¬ 
member  that  he  ever  ran  out  of  hot  air, 
but  this  time  he  ran  out  of  gas — or  at 
least  the  church  did.  For  while  he  was 
gassing  away  the  best  lie-  knew,  and  it 
was  getting  along  about  time  to  let  up 
on  the  poor  congregation,  there  came  a 
flicker  from  the  lights.  Commotion  and 
consternation  among  the  audience,  and 
then  darkness.  The  Parson  quit  talking 
with  the  last  flicker.  Sometimes  as  the 
Parson  is  after-dinner  speaking  he  tells 
of  how  they  build  a  tire  down  in  the  old 
box  stove  at  the  country  church  and  put 
on  the  coffee  and  the  coffee  begins  to 
steep  and  the  Parson  begins  to  preach 
and  every  little  while  lie  sniffs  the  cof¬ 
fee,  and  when  he  thinks  it’s  done  he 
stops  preaching.  But  this  acetylene  plant 
idea  beats  that  all  hollow.  You  just  slip 
in  a  limited  amount  of  the  acetylene  and 
when  the  speaker  is  all  through  but  can’t 
stop,  presto!  out  go  the  lights,  and  the 
people  escape  another  half  hour  of  tor¬ 
ture. 

Talked  Out  the  Minister. — But  the 
next  place  the  Parson  went  to  it  came 
out  worse  yet.  Worse  than  talking  out 
the  gas  was  the  way  he  talked  out  the 
local  minister  himself.  In  this  place 
even  the  directors  of  the  bank  put  off 
I  their  meeting  one  night  to  come  and  hear 
the  Parson.  If  they  had  known  that  the 


fichoolhouxe  in  ('onm ■etient 

and  leave  the  ladies  in  the  venter,”  “gents 
circle  around  the  outside.”  Then  we 
would  “form  basket  over  ladies’  heads” 
and  all  go  round  on  one  foot.  Then  we 
would  all  “form  round  the  hall”  again, 
and  “grand  right  and  left.”  Then  “for¬ 
ward  and  back,”  leaving  gents  in  center, 
and  so  on.  The  minister  essayed  to  find 
out  what  one  parishioner  thought  of  the 
affair  next  day.  “The  children  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  it  yet,”  said  he. 

A  Lot  of  Them.— Yes,  there  are  a  lot 
of  good  people  in  this  world,  after  all 
The  Parson  kept  saying  that  to  himself 
as  he  came  home  on  the  train.  He  stayed 
with  a  man  at  this  place  whose  religion 
penetrated  even  into  his  poeketbook  and 
set  up  housekeeping  there.  A  man  who 
Placed  boys  and  girls  above  church  build¬ 
ings  or  church  traditions  or  even  church 
history.  1  o  stay  in  this  man’s  home  was 
like  those  homes  where  the  Parson  stayed 
on  his  Western  trip  last  Fall,  about'  as 
near  being  in  your  own  home  as  anything 
could  be.  The  very  atmosphere  of  that 
house  was  laden  with  community  spirit 
and  sanctified  common  sense  and  personal 
forgetfulness.  The  Parson  will  always 
he  a  better  man  for  having  spent  two 
days  in. that  home. 

The  Third  Gathering— At  the  third 
place  we  had  the  largest  crowd  of  all- 
around  200  people.  This  was  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  a  schoolhouse — a  flue  place  for 
such  a  gathering.  All  it  costs  for  a  gath¬ 
ering  there  of  the  community  is  ,$1  for 
the  janitor.  This  is  as  it  should  be  in 
every  town.  There  is  but  one  church 
there,  and  there  was  just  about  the  best 
community  spirit,  with  the  best  commu¬ 
nity  leader  in  the  person  of  the  minister 
that  the  Parson  has  run  up  against  yet. 
This  man’s  life  is  consecrated  to  the 
whole  community,  and  wonderful  results 
are  forthcoming  in  that  place.  There  is 
an  unofficial  council  of  seven  men  in  this 
community  who  meet  frequently  to  talk 
over  local  situations.  Some  out-of-town- 
ers  came  and  put  on  some  dances.  A  del¬ 
egation  from  this  council  attended  one  of 
the  dances  at  at  its  close  kindly  informed 
the  players  that  their  presence  in  that 
town  was  ndt  needed.  They  promptly  left 
and  never  came  back. 

The  Waeker-Gordon  Plant. — Before 
lie  felt  New  Jersey  the  Parson  had  a 
chance  to  look  over  the  big  Walker-Gor- 
don  milk  plant,  the  largest  in  the  world 
They  were  milking  around  080  cows, 
many  of  them  three  times  a  day.  They 
do  not  believe  in  pasteurizing  milk,  but 
in  keeping  it  so  clean  that  it  will  not  sour 
for  a  long  time.  They  have  been  known 
to  send  a  bottle  of  milk  to  China  and 
have  it  perfectly  sweet  when  it  got  there. 

(Continued  on  page  540) 
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Freight  Paid 


— as  Follows 

Freight  charges  prepaid  in 
full  on  all  orders  of  roofing  from  this 
advertisement  at  prices  shown  to  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  If  your  state  is  not  in¬ 
cluded,  proportionate  differences  in 
freight  charges  will  be  allowed. 

Order  from  this  List! 

Galvanized  Roofing 

These  GALVANIZED  sheets  are  suitable  for  roofing  or 
siding,  free  from  holes,  squarely  trimmed,  recorrugated 
and  given  a  coat  of  Red  Paint  free  of  charge. 

No.  SD-1 1 1 — Heavy  weight  overhauIedGALVANIZED 
2K-inch  Corrugated  sheets— per  square  of  100  $075 
square  feet .  - 

Painted  Roofing  and  Siding 

No.  SO-112— Standard  weight  overhauled  painted  2Y: 
inch  Corrugated  sheets— suitable  for  siding —  $035 
per  square  of  100  square  feet .  Mm  — 

No.  SD-113— Medium  weight  overhauled  painted  2Y-in. 
Corrugated  sheet— for  roofing  of  better  siding  $  85 

—per square  of  100  square  feet.  . . . .  am 

New  Govenment  Corrugated  Sheets 

No.  SD-114— RRAND  NEW  PAINTED  2Y  inch  COR¬ 
RUGATED  SHEETS  in  22  Gauge — purchased  from  the 
United  States  Government.  A  wonderful  value  $>125 
—per  square  of  100  square  feet . 

Red  and  Gray  Slate  Coated  Roll  Roofing 

No.  SD-115 — NEW  Slate  Coated  Roofing  in  rolls  of  108 
square  feet  complete  with  nails  and  cement.  $900 

Weight  86  pounds.  Red  or  gray.  Per  roll .  Mm  — 

No.  SD-116— New  Heavy  Smooth  Surfaced  Roofing — 
Sound  and  durable— easily  taken  care  of— Adopted  to 
every  roofing  need.  Complete  with  nails  and  $4  65 
cement— per  roll .  JL  — 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


j  HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Chicago,  III.  I 

Dept.  SO-37 

Fill  out  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you 
our  estimate  of  cost  for  your  building  without 
ob'igation  on  your  part. 


I 


NAME. 


I  ADDRESS . 

j  Size  of  Building  or  Roof  Dimensions 


I 


Kind  of  Roofing  Preferred 


Implements 
Cost  Less 

under  the 

MOLINE 


!  because  alL  wastes  are 
cut  out.  See  your  Moline 
dealer  or  write  to  us 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline,  III. 


Fordson  Clutch  Control 

A  practical  devicethat  makes  the  operating 
of  a  Fordson  tractor  easier  and  safer.  It  al¬ 
lows  the  operator  to  keep  both  feet  on  the 
ground  when  driving  the  tractor  forward  or 
backward,  helps  in  tightening  the  belt,  elimi¬ 
nates  all  danger  when  hitching  to  plows,  har¬ 
rows,  or  any  kind  of  load. 

This  control  can  be  used  as  a  brake  on  all 
models,  especially  the  late  model,  and  can  he 
installed  in  a  few  minutes  time.  Theonly  tool 
needed  is  a  wrench.  Users  are  delighted. 

Write  for  full  descriptiveZmatter' and  price 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

SUPERB  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Yeungsville,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


;This  Man  Favors  Restricted  Immigration 

How  much  of  the  antagonism  of  the 
city  to  the  farmer  is  due  to  unrestricted 
immigration?  The  cities  of  the  East  are 
not  populated  by  farmers’  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  Consider  the  case  of  New  York 
City.  The  census  figures  printed  in  the 
World  Almanac  for  1922  show  that  on 
Jan.  1,  1920,  New  York  City  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  5,663,980  souls.  Of  this  popu¬ 
lation  a  total  of  1,991,547,  or  35  per 
cent,  were  white  foreign  born.  The  white 
population  born  in  New  l'ork  City,  but 
which  had  one  or  both  parents  of  foreign 
birth,  totaled  2,303,000.  These  two 
classes  combined  totaled  4.294,547  souls, 
or  76.4  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
city. 

The  white  inhabitants  of  New  York 
City  of  voting  age  totaled  3,476.000.  Of 
these  1,797,000,  or  52, .5  per  cent,  were 
immigrants. 

New  York  City's  foreign  stock  is  not 
made  up  of  immigrants  from  Northern 
Europe.  New  York  City  has  a  Jewish 
population  of  1,600,000,  being  28  per  cent 
of  the  city’s  population.  These  Hebrews 
immigrated  recently  from  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  foreign  born  from  Greece 
number  21,000;  from  Poland,  145,000; 
from  Italy,  400.000 ;  from  Russia,  479,- 
000.  The  small  percentage  of  foreign 
born  of  Nordic  stock  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  born  from  Holland  num¬ 
bered  only  4,750.  and  the  English  born 
numbered  only  71.500.  It  thus  appears 
that  35  per  cent  of  the  population  is  for¬ 
eign  born,  that  53.5  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  voting  age  is  foreign  horn,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  chiefly 
of  Eastern  and  Southern  European  ex¬ 
traction.  A  similar  situation  exists  in 
many  other  Eastern  cities.  The  census 
statistics  show  that  SO  per  cent  of  the 
Russians  and  85  per  cent  of  the  Italians 
in  the  United  States  live  in  the  East, 
principally  in  the  cities. 

The  farm  population  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  the  New  England  States 
is  of  Nordic  stock.  This  farm  popula¬ 
tion  is  composed  of  the  descendants  of 
the  early  Nordics  who  emigrated  from 
the  British  Isles.  Holland.  Germany, 
France  and  Scandinavia  during  Colonial 
days,  and  the  later  Nordics  who  emigrat¬ 
ed  from  the  same  countries  after  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  In  Eastern  and  Southern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  the  farmer  is  a  peasant 
and  he  is  considered  qualified  only  to  pro¬ 
duce  cheap  food  for  the  cities.  In  the 
Nordic  countries,  as  in  the  United  States, 
the  farmer  is  correctly  rated  as  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  nation. 

The  antagonism  of  the  city  to  the  coun¬ 
try  is  due  largely  to  the  age-old  prejudice 
of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  European 
stock  in  the  Eastern  cities  against  the 
Nordic  American  farmer. 

The  prejudices  of  this  class  of  emigrants 
are  not  changed  by  residence  in  the 
United  States.  A  large  proportion  oi. 
these  aliens  have  only  a  transient  interest 
in  the  United  States.  Thus,  in  1922,,  for 
every  100  Poles  admitted  39  returned  to 
their  native  land  ;  for  every  100  Italians 
admitted  53  returned;  for  every  100 
Greeks  admitted  73  returned.  The  East¬ 
ern  and  Southern  European  emigrant  dif¬ 
fers  so  greatly  from  the  native  Nordic 
American  in  language,  customs,  ideals 
and  political  principles,  and  their  racial 
traits  and  prejudices  are  so  deep  rooted 
that  it  is  impossible  to  assimilate  and 
Americanize  them  on  any  considerable 
scale.  These  emigrants  and  their  Amer¬ 
ican  born  children  are  forming  colonies 
and  nationalities  of  their  own  in  the 
United  States.  The  number  and  popula¬ 
tion  of  these  colonies  is  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Since  1908  over  970,- 
000  Jews  have  been  admitted.  The  Ital¬ 
ian  population  has  jumped  from  250.000 
in  1890  to  over  1.700.000  today.  These 
emigrants  do  not  practice  race  suicide. 

To  stop  the  colonization  of  the  North 
Atlantic  coast  States  by  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  Europeans,  patriotic  Americans 
have  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  to  cur¬ 
tail  this  class  of  immigration.  This  meas¬ 
ure  is  known  as  the  Johnson  immigration 
hill.  The  bill  would  admit  to  the  United 
States  each  year  a  quota  not  more  than  2 
per  cent  of  the  foreign  born  of  any  coun¬ 
try  in  the  United  Srates  in  1899.  In 
1890  the  Italian  born  population  in  the 
United  States  was  250,000.  Italy’s  year¬ 
ly  quota  of  immigrants  under  the  John¬ 
son  bill  would  be  2  per  cent  of  that  fig¬ 
ure,  or  5,000.  If  unrestricted,  the  Ital¬ 
ian  immigration  alone  would  be  several 
hundred  thousand  a  year.  The  Johnson 
bill  makes  similar  restrictions  on  the  im¬ 
migration  from  the  other  Eastern  and 
Southern  European  nations. 

The  Johnson  hill  would  admit  sufficient 
immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Germany,  France.  Holland  and  Scandin¬ 
avia  for  all  legitimate  demands  for  farm 
and  industrial  labor.  The  bill  would  pre¬ 
vent  future  colonization  of  the  Eastern 
States  by  Eastern  and  Southern  European 
immigrants.  With  the  non-Nordic  immi¬ 
gration  shut  off.  natural  increase  of  the 
native  American  stock,  together  with  im¬ 
migration  from  Nordic  countries,  would 
keep  America  the  Nordic  country  that  we 
inherited  from  our  forefathers. 

J.  JAMISON. 
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River 

sid 

le 

Oversize  rT,| 
Cord  JL  JL. 

re: 

s 

Riverside  Oversize  Cord  Tires  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  and  in  actual  performance  give  up  to  18,000  miles. 
Can  any  other  tire  do  more? 

So  why  not  save  one-third  and  use  Riverside  Cords? 
What  more  will  any  other  tire  do?  Then  why  pay  more? 

And  this  10,000  miles  service  is  backed  by  a  guarantee 
that  has  stood  for  fifty-one  years.  Doe3  any  other  tire 
carry  a  better  guarantee? 

Quality  is  built  into  Riverside  Cords 

This  guaranteed  mileage  is  built  into 
Ward’s  Riverside  Cords.  High  treads, 
thicker  and  stronger,  of  tough,  live  rubber. 

This  exceptional  quality  of  Ward's 
tires  alone  has  made  us  the  largest  re¬ 
tailers  of  tires  in  the  country.  The 
tires  themselves  have  convinced  thou¬ 
sands  that  Riverside  Cords  are  best. 

You  Don’t  Risk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  River¬ 
sides.  Inspect  them.  Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  ,$5.00 
or  $15.00  more. 

Send  them  back  if  you  do  not  find  them  the  equal  of  any 
first-quality  oversize  cord  made.  We  will  refund  your  money. 
These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 
CATALOGUE  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  size. 


SIZE 

PRICE 

POSTAGE 

SIZE 

PRICE 

POSTAGE 

30  x  354 

$  9.75 

28c 

32  x  454 

$20.95 

45c 

32x4 

16.95 

42c 

34  x  454 

21.95 

48c 

33  x  4 

17.45 

43c 

33x5 

28.75 

58c 

34x4 

18.25 

43c 

35  x  5 

29.95 

61c 

"I  h«ve  used  River¬ 
side  Tires  for  the 
past  four  years.  I 
nave  never  had  to 
send  a  tire  back  for 
adjustment. 

lhave  tried  several 
different  highly  ad¬ 
vertised  makes 
alongside  of  River¬ 
sides  and  have  not 
found  a  superior. '* 
Walter  M.  Schworra, 
Nessen  City,  Mich, 


*1  have  used  two] 
Riverside  Cords  on  I 
the  rear  wheels  of  I 
my  car  for  two  I 
years.  They  havo  I 
gone  over  12,000  J 
miles  now  and  havo  J 
never  been  off  the  j 
wheels  —  and  they  ] 
still  look  tine." 

August  Wm.  Schultz  1 
B  -  56  -  R  2 
Van  Horn,  Iowa 


Wire  your  order. 
Orders  received  by  tele¬ 
graph  will  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D. 

Write  today  to 
-  f  ourhousenear- 
est  you  for  free  Auto 
Supply  Book.  Address 
Dept— 64-T 


Chicago  Kama*  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland.  CaL  Ft.  Worth  New  York  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Potato 

Machines 


Make  Money  for  Potato  Growers 


Eureka  Potato  Machines  take  hard  work  out  of  potato  growing. 
They  reduce  time  and  labor  costs.  They  assure  bigger  yields. 


Potato  Cutter  Potato  Planter  Traction  Sprayer 

Cuts  uniform  seed.  One  man  machines  Insures  the  crop.  Sizes 
Operates  with  both  doing  five  operations  in  4  or  6  rows.  60  to  100 
hands  free  for  feed-  one.  Over  twenty-three  gallon  tanks.  Many 
ing.  years’ success.  styles  of  booms. 


Riding  Mt’Icher  Potato  Digger 

Breaks  crusts,  mulches  soil,  and  Famous  for  getting  all  the 
kills  weeds  when  potato  crop  is  potatoes,  separating  and 
young  and  tender.  8,  10  and  12  standing  hard  use.  With  or 
ft  sizes.  Many  other  uses,  with  without  engine  attachment 
or  without  seeding  attachment,  or  tractor  attachment. 


Alt  machines  in  stock  near  you.  Send  for  complete  catalogue 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  Box  1102  Utica,  N.Y. 


Ask  Mbs  Held 

To  SEND  YOU 
A  CATALOG 


"A  FARM  SIGN 

IN  HAND  FORGED  IRON 

Specially  designed  . 

for  you  by  ^ 

LET  Iff  MAKE  YOU  AWEATHERVANE 

grindstone  hill 

rORGE 

WESTPORT.  CONNECTICUT 


is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof  in 
years  of  service  you  can  buy.  (We  make  stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  73,  Middietown.O. 


PURE  IRON 


size 


ALL  LEATHER  HERCULES 
WORK  SHOE 

AT  WHOLESALE 

JyJADE  on  the  famous 


Army  Munson  last. 

of  heavy  pliable  leather, 
double  tanned  to  resist 
soil  acids  and  to  stand 
hardest  wear.  Doubte 

leather  soles.  Soft 
toe.  Mahogany  brown. 

in  SIZES  6  to  11. 

Wide  Widths. 

No.  01171. 


Money  Back 
If  Not  Delighted 

WEPAYP0STAGE, 

if  money  or  check  ac¬ 
companies  order.  Or  you  can 
PAY  POSTMAN  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Mention  I 

fibers  in  si 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

with  wonderful  values  in  men’s,  women’s 
and  children’s  shoes  at  99c  and  up. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO..  Inc.,  Dept.  5 

102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  Mrf. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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~M  ^ Everybody  Knows  | 

KOSS  SEED 

|  Grow*  | 

Vegetable-Grass-Flowers 

Good  old  reliable  New  England 
quality  seeds— known  by  their  deeds 
— their  prolific  productivity. 

Sold  without  premiums.  Their  qual¬ 
ity  alone  occasions  the  enormous 
demand. 

72  paeres  profusely  illustrated  of  our 
130-Page  1924  Year  Book  devoted  to 
careful  detailed  description  and  prices 
of  Ross  Seeds.  You  will  surely  find 
just  what  you  want.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  today. 

Order  Soon 

Have  your  needs  on  hand  just  when 
you  want  them.  Avoid  Spring 
shipping  delays. 

ROSS  BROTHERS  CO. 


WORCESTER,  MASS.  (1724) 


Popular  38  years.  Produces  more  tons  of  gdod  material  for  silo. 
KeRtilai  grade  50  cents  1-2  pk.:  90  cents  peck:  Bushel  (56  lbs.) 
fit. 00:  10  bushels  or  more  $2.75  per  bushel. 

Inquire  ju  ices  on  hand  picked  grade 

ROSS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Worceiter,  Mass. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  ji  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  20 -pa tie  illustrated 
catalog  of  125  magnificent  variet  ies 

HOWARD  M.  GII.LET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  y. 


36  Mixed  Bulbs,  6  color!* . . $  1 .00 

42  Fancy,  10  colors  .  3.00 

Guaranteed  la  blossom. 

Colored  Gladiolus  Book,  with  cultural  directions.  FREE 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  Guarant-testfd  Bulbs,  Bax  12,  West  Medway,  Mass. 


GLADIOLI  Variet^s"*1 


.  . . . ITE,  PINK  AND  YELLOW 

1  Variety  shades  in  both  Red  anil  Pink 

AO  Selected  Bulbs,  assorted . 01.00 

lOO  Fancy  Bulbs,  named  varieties .  3.00 

HENRY  EliBS.MKHL,  Patchogue,  I..  I  ,N.Y. 


WE  RAISE  GLADIOLUS 

tiou.  E.  N.  TILTON 


100  varieties.  Better  have  our 
list.  Small  orders  jret  at  ten- 

-  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


70  Gladiolus  Bulbs 


*1  no.  Dahlias,  Cannae.  Circular 

A.  SHERMAN.  ChieopeeFalls,  Mas s 


DAHLIAS 


12  choice  named  variet  ies,  $2. 
Where  labels  were  lost,  12  for$l. 

H.  0.  BENEDICT,  Meadow  Brook.  N.V. 


CABBAGE  SEED 

Danish  Ball  Head.  Imported  direct 
from  Holland.  $2  25  lb,  p  o  s  t  p  a  i  d. 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Inc.,  202-204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FROST-PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

EARLY  JERSEY  CHARLESTON  WAKEFIELD,  FLAT  DUTCH, 
COPENHAGEN  MARKET  and  SUCCESSION.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment  of  fine  plants.  TOMATO  PLANTS.  EARLIANA.  RED- 
FIELD  BEAUTY,  LIVINGSTON  GLOBE  and  GREATER  BALTI¬ 
MORE.  Postpaid,  2.T0  for  $1;  .TOO  for  $1.60;  1.000 
for  $3.  Express  Collect,  $1.50  per  1,000. 

TIFTON  POTATO  COMPANY,  Inc.  Tifton.  Georgia 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Kill  wood's  Frost  Proof  plants  will  produce  headed 
cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home  grown  plants 
and  will  atand  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  above  zero 
without  injury.  1  have  twenty  million  .now  ready. 
Varieties:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market.  Succession  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices 
by  express,  any  quantity,  $2.00  per  1000.  By  parcel  post, 
postpaid,  200  for  $1.00:  500  for  $1.75:  1,000  for  $3.00. 
First  class  plants  aud  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

F\  D.  FULWOOD  -  -  Tifton.  Ga. 


Cook’s  Northern  Grown 
Russet  Seed  Potatoes 

liigid  field  inspection  safe¬ 
guards  you  as  to  purity.  Clean, 
vigorous  stock,  at  farm  ju  ices 
on  bushel,  barrel  or  car  lots. 

Circular 

l  RV  INGE.  COOK 
Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

SEED  CORN— 10  Carloads  Ensilage  Seed  ^u«iy 

of  Yellow  Flint*.*  Samples  and  prices  on  application, 
t  Termination  good.  It  .4  It  It  Y  YAH.,  Wnr»i<-W,  Orange  »■«.. 


Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Certified  Rural  Russet  aud  Irish  Cobblers— yields 
of  300  to  562  bushel  per  acre  for  11  years.  First 
prize  and  sweepstakes  ribbons  at  Cornell  State  1  o*  j 
tato  show,  Feb,  1923  and  1924. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  TuIIy.N.Y. 


Sunnyside  Strain  Ci!' '  Seed  Potatoes 

Grow  big  crops  of  smooth  white  potatoes.  Selected 
13  years.  Get  our  circnlar  and  prices  before  you  buy. 

KILBY  BROS.  Sunnyside  Farm  Senuett,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  COHULEBS*1 

H.  F.  HUBBS  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


I  |_L„  o_  .  J  n.r|.w  New.  heavy  yielding,  heavy  weight 

Alpha  5860  Barley  grain.  Thomas  Haslott,  Hall,  N  Y. 


r»  ..I  Ptnuar  C««rl  Alfalfa,  etc.  Priced  right.  Inocu- 
OTiBBl  UIOVBi  0660  lating  Bacteria  for  bushel,  anyle 
gome,  60c,  postjmid.  E.  E.  BASIL  Latty,  Ohio 


COPENHAGEN  SEEDS 

Finest  quality.  Immediate  delivery.  Six  packages,  50o. 

Address  CHILSON,  Woodmont  Road,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— TRUE  DANISH  BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE  SEED 

Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark.  $3  per  lb.  post¬ 
paid.  C.  J.  Stafford  Route  8  Cortland,  Ji.Y. 


Send  for  Our  Beautiful 
FREE  Seed  Catalog 

Planting  time  will  soon  be 
here  and  you  should  have  our 
big  new  Catalog  to  order  your 
seeds  from. 


Bolgiano  Seeds  are 
selected  from  hardy, 
tested  stock  and  give 
wonderful  results.  Our 
106  years  experience  in 
cultivating  high-grade 
seeds  is  your  protection. 

The  J.  Bolgiano 
Seed  Company 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Buy  11,00  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular 
price  and  you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued 
at  25  ceuts  without  extra  charge.  With  a 
two  dollar  purchase  you  select  extra  seed 
valued  at  50  cents.  With  a  three  dollar 
order  you  select  extra  seed  valued  at  a 
dollar,  and  with  a  $5.00  order  you  select 
seed  valued  at  $2.00  without  extra  charge. 
In  j)ackets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk).  The 
brand  of  a  house  established  in  1858. 
Have  produced  wonderful  results.  We 
have  made  hosts  of  new  friends  yearly. 
K  &  W  Seeds  are  dependable,  handy ;  just 
what  you  want,  for 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  etc., 

write  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  catalog  No’.  321. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 
PORTLAND,  MAINE 


Be  Sure  Your  Clover  is 
_  American  Grown 

Send 
tone* 


/catal 


trsj 

rA  L 
OQ 


fund  check  up  on  these  Field  Seed  Prices. 
'red  CLOVER —  Metcalf’s  recleaned, 
medium,  guaranteed  American  grown; 

)>er  bu.  of  tiO-lb . $  1 6.50 

ALSIKE— Metcalf’s  recleaned  ;  per  bn". 

of  (50-lb . SI  2.00 

SWEET  CLOVER— Metcalf’s  Scarified 
White  Blossom;  per  bu.  of  60-lb  SI  2.00 
TIMOTHY  —  Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per 
bn.  of  45-lb .  S4.70 


Other  Metcalf  Specials: 

fncliHle  Telephone*  Alderman  ami  Thoma*  La.xtoii 
Fean,  Alberta  Cluster  Oat*  mimI  reeleane«l  Timothy 
and  Alslhe,  20#  AUlke. 


Bags  tree  —  freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs. 

Wr  e  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  value,  quality 
and  service  offered  you  in  held  needs  and  farm  supplies 
by  the  mail  order  department  of  the  Metcalf  stores. 
Your  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  about  our  responsibility 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  202-204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Hoinan's  Seeds  Ml 


Shadeland  Climax ”  (a  ‘  ‘tree’ ’ 
ariety)  tops  all  others  in 
opularity  and  usually  in 

eld.  “Improved  White  Russian”, 

5St  “side”  Oats.  “ Swedish  Select” 
id  two  other  good  varieties, 
right,  clean,  heavy  Seed  grown 
here  Oats  do  best  —  in  the  far 
orth.  Write  for  free  Samples 
nd  Catalog  of  Farm  Seeds. 

H  HOFFMAN.  Inc..  Box 1 5-l  Landisrille.  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Washington  Asparagus 

Large,  strong,  l-yr.-old  roots,  40c  per  doz;  100 — $2  ; 

5110- SB;  1,000—512  ;  5,000-555, 

M.  S.  Pryor  R.  F.  0  Salisbury,  Mil. 


FOR  SALE— “WILSON’S”  Soy  Beans  $3.25  Bush. 

Cow  Peas .  3.25  ” 

Mixed  Cow  Peas .  3.00  ” 

Joseph  K.  Holland  Milford,  Delaware 


Soy 


»»  “ Manchu”  $*.50  per  bu.  ;  bags.  50c, 
DedHS  F.  O.  B.  Delaware.  “  Elton,”  $8.00. 


YSEK  BROS.  FARM 


Delaware.  O. 


Certified  Manchu— Midwest— Inoculation  Dirt. 

C.  B.  NEWTON  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


SEED  OATS  heavywhSt” 


Tests  12  to  44  lbs.  per  bushel.  Extra  heavy  yielders.  Get 
our  free  sample  and  low  price  by  return  mail  and  save 
money.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


(Weight  40  lbs.  to  measured  bu.) 

$1.50  per  bu.  of  3$  lbs.  Freight  paid  ou  9  bu.  or  more. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.  s%acSsew  Cenes€e  s{i 


CERTIFIED 


FULLERTON  .  Stanley.  N  Y. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

(Continued  from  page  544) 

They  do  not  use  milking  machines,  and 
each  cow  has  a  milk  rating,  the  men  get¬ 
ting  so  much  a  cow  for  milking  instead  of 
being  paid  by  the  hour.  The  average  is 
around  6c  a  cow.  but  for  some  as  high  as 
20c  is  paid.  The  Parson  has  vivid  recol¬ 
lections  of  cows  in  that  old  stable  on  the 
hills  of  Vermont  that  it  was  easily  worth 
$20  to  milk.  There  was  a  cow  named 
Tin.  Tin  was  short  for  Tiny,  because  she 
was  such  a  small  cow.  It  might  better 
have  been  applied  to  the  amount  of  millc 
she  gave.  It  could  have  been  also  applied 
to  the  price  the  milk  brought,  for  when 
the  1 ’arson  left  the  old  farm  we  were  get¬ 
ting  13c  per  pound  for  butter,  or  about 
1.2c  a  quart  for  milk.  There  was  really 
a  wonderful  bottle-washing  machine  here. 
As  it  cost  $10,000  it  ought  to  lie  worth, 
something.  They  get  35c  a  quart  for  milk 
in  New  York  City — sending  it  in  by 
1  ruck. 

I’.rsv  Times  Ahead. — The  Parson  ex¬ 
pects  to  go  down  into  New  Jersey  for 
about  10  days  the  beginning  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June.  lie  is  to  be  at  the  school 
for  ministers  arid  their  wives  at  the  State 
College  in  New  Brunswick  the  week  be¬ 
ginning  June  10,  and  then  in  some  State 
camps  for  about  four  days  more.  lie 
hopes  lo  see  again  the  good  friends  he  has 
made  in  New  Jersey.  There  was  a  fine 
family  at  the  last  place  he  spoke,  with 
seven  children  present.  They  read  The 
It.  N.-Y.  (like  most  farmers  down  ihat 
way)  and  they  wanted  the  Parson  and  his 
whole  family  to  come  and  put  up  at  their 
house  for  a  visit  next  Summer.  They 
really  meant  it.  too.  The  house  has  If 
rooms.  Such  a  cheerful,  hardworking 
man  and  wife.  How  the  Parson  would 
like  to  visit  them.  The  last  week  in 
March  the  Parson  is  out  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  Luzerne  County,  around  Wilkes-Barre, 
lie  always  asks  at  the  meetings  for  those 
who  read  The  It.  N.-Y.  and  tries  to  have 
a  word  with  each  one  of  our  big  family 
present.  This  trip  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in  that  county. 
Next  week  the  Parson  speaks  to  t lie 
Men's  Club  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 
The  old  saying  is  “When  a  preacher  goes 
into  the  country  he  better  take  his  best 
sermon,  hut  when  lie  goes  to  the  city  he 
will  need  his  best  coat.”  The  Parson 
guesses  he  might  as  well  take  along  botli 
when  he  goes  up  1<>  Boston. 

Money  Mad. — The  Parson  was  at  a 
banquet  down  in  New  Haven  the  other 
night.  Tie  fell  to  talking  with  one  of  the 
men  afterwards.  ‘Won  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  you  knew  how  much  money  these 
men  were  making.”  lie  said.  “I  tell  you. 
business  for  mine.  I  don’t  care  so  much 
for  an  education  for  my  boy,  except  in  the 
way  of  business.  Look  at  my  brother, 
now.  He  is  head  proofreader  over  14 
men  for  a  newspaper  in  Boston.”  The 
Parson  inquired  the  paper.  “But  that  is 
probably  the  cleanest,  best  paper  put  out 
in  the  country,  among  dailies.”  remarked 
t lie  Parson.  “I  don’t  care  for  that,”  lie 
went  on  ;  “to  think  he  can  never  get  be¬ 
yond  $75  a  week.  Why,  the  car  I  ride 
in  costs  fully  live  times  what  his  ear 
cost.”  Isn’t  that  awful!  To  think  that 
this  man  is  content  to  ride  around  in  a 
nice  little  closed-in  Ford,  when  lie  should 
aspire  for  nothing  but  a  great  four-wheel 
brake  straight  eight  Packard !  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  good  he  is  doing;  no  matter 
if  his  work  is  known  and  appreciated  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers,  as  long 
as  he  cannot  drive  a  great,  showy,  expen¬ 
sive,  np-to-tlie-minute  car,  his  own  broth- 
or  holds  him  up  to  pity,  if  not  to  scorn. 
In  such  money-mad  times  do  we  live. 

Jumping  Toothache. — Will  a  Sunday 
school  cure  the  jumping  toothache?  That 
is  the  question.  The  Parson  had  headed 
down  country  last  Sunday  for  a  Sunday 
school  session,  lie  pulled  up  at  a  house 
where  there  is  a  large  family  of  children. 
The  father  came  out  to  the  buggy.  One 
boy  couldn’t  go — he  had  a  terrible  tooth¬ 
ache.  The  father  had  been  trying  to  pull 
the  tooth  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  but  with 
no  success.  One  boy  came  out  and  said 
his  brother  had  jumping  toothache.  The 
Parson  well  remembers  how  his  own  tooth 
always  stopped  aching  before  he  got  to 
the  dentist’s  door,  so  lie  asked  the  father 
if  the  boy  could  go  if  he  wanted  to.  “Of 
course  he  can  go  if  he  wants  to.  But  how 
can  he  go  with  a  terrible  toothache?” 
“Go  and  tell  him  he  can  go,”  said  the 
Parson.  Well,  sir,  it  couldn’t  have  been 
live  minutes  before  the  boy  came  round 
ilie  corner  of  the  house  on  a  run.  and  as 
chipper  as  a  grig.  He  mounted  the  back 
of  the  express  wagon.  Perhaps  the 
thought  of  the  popcorn  and  cocoa  and  all- 
hots  and  rolls  tucked  away  under  the  seat 
helped  to  keep  that  tooth  from  doing  any 
more  jumping  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 
Even  the  prayer  books  and  hymnals  and 
Sunday  school  lesson  couldn’t  bring  it 
back  again. 

One-room  School. — The  picture  on 
page  544.  shows  where  four  of  rhe  Par¬ 
son’s  country  children  go  to  school.  They 
walk  over  a  lonely  road  for  two  miles.  It 
is  about  all  up  hill  one  way,  and  down 
hill  the  other.  Those  two  sleds  the  Par¬ 
son  took  down  for  Christmas — given  by  a 
class  of  his  divinity  students,  have  made 
a  wonderful  difference  in  the  length  of 
those  two  miles.  Little  Billy.  Sawmill 
Billy’s  boy,  is  just  at  the  right  of  the 
right-hand  door  of  the  sehoolhouse.  He 
is  16  and  only  a  little  boy.  As  the  Par¬ 
son  writes  a  great  pot  of  beans  is  boiling 
away  on  the  stove.  It  is  Saturday  fore¬ 
noon.  Little  Billy  will  sit  beside  the 


Parson  at  the  long  table  down  in  the  old 
church  tomorrow  and  we  will  have  a  turn 
at  those  beans  together. 


More  About  “Mother’s  Day” 

In  response  to  the  article,  page  312. 
“Mother’s  Day  Any  Day.”  by  Mrs.  Helen 
S.  K.  Willcox,  allow  me  to  state  what  I 
think  of  Mrs.  Willcox  and  her  day's 
work. 

Her  very  first  paragraph  gives  one  a 
very  good  idea  of  her  system  in  bringing 
up  her  children.  It  certainly  wouldn’t 
have  been  necessary  ro  be  up  with  Jimmy, 
if  she  had  used  a  little  judgment  in  giv¬ 
ing  him  his  supper.  A  gentle,  but  firm 
"No.”  when  lie  had  eaien  enough,  would 
have  saved  her  a  wakeful  night,  and 
Jimmy  a  very  uncomfortable  one. 

If  the  children  had  been  trained  from 
i he  time  they  first  appeared  at  the  table, 
by  the  time  ihey  were  as  old  as  Tim,  they 
would  know  how  to  use  a  napkin.  And 
Marion,  if  she  were  mine,  would  use  a 
spoon  for  her  oatmeal,  regardless  of  her 
“naughty  little  head.”  It  is  a  good  deal 
easier  to  teach  children  to  eat  properly 
when  they  first  begin  to  feed  themselves, 
than  it  is  to  let  them  eat  any  way  they 
please  until  they  are  older  and  then  try 
to  break  them  of  all  the  naughty  habits  of 
eating  that  they  have  formed.  When  a 
child  is  about  a  year  old,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  gets  a  dish  of  mashed  potatoes,  it  is 
the  most  natural  thing  for  him  to  stick 
his  lingers  into  the  dish.  This  is  none 
too  early  to  start  his  training,  by  im¬ 
pressing  on  his  mind  that  his  fingers 
must  he  left  out  of  the  dish.  This  is  no 
great  task,  as  I  know  from  experience. 
After  a  child  is  three  years  old,  there  is 
no  reason  why  lie  or  she  cannot  ear 
properly  in  any  public  place,  or  at  the 
table  with  any  guest,  no  matter  how  im¬ 
portant.  I  have  a  boy,  now  five  years 
old.  When  he  was  just  a  little  past 
two,  we  lived  in  a  city,  and  always  ate 
our  Sunday  supper  at  a  hotel.  We  al¬ 
ways  took  him  with  us,  and  he  sat  in  a 
high  chair  at  the  table,  and  ate  and  be¬ 
haved  as  well  as  any  grown-up  present. 
I  have  never  been  ashamed  to  take  him 
any  place  1  went.  On  a  recent  trip  to 
New  York,  we  ate  in  the  diner  on  the 
train,  and  I  couldn't  see  hut  what  hr 
knew  how  to  act.  even  to  using  the  finger 
bowl  when  we  finished  our  meal.  "It’s 
all  in  a  child’s  early  training.” 

What  a  time  she  does  have  putting 
up  lunches.  If  life  wasn’t  so  short,  .I’d 
take  time  to  pity  her.  If  she  had  only 
taught  her  children,  when  they  were 
younger,  (or  would  begin  now)  to  pick 
up  their  own  mess,  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  spend  so  much  time  picking  up 
waste  paper  and  straightening  up  gener¬ 
ally.  I  don’t  know  how  ohl  her  girls  are, 
but  they  could  be  trained  to  straighten 
up  their  own  room,  and  make  up  their 
own  beds,  in  which  case  she  would  have 
had  time  to  change  her  dress  before  Mrs. 
Myers’  arrival.  I  heartily  agree  with 
Mrs.  Myers,  that  bread-making  is  a  poor 
excuse  for  staying  at  home.  No  doubt 
she  felt  like  A  real  martyr  when  making 
the  statement  about  her  children  having 
homemade  bread  as  long  as  they  were 
with  her.  It  would  he  different  if  one 
couldn’t  buy  good  bread.  But  these  days 
baker’s  bread  is  almost  preferable  to 
homemade  bread,  as  the  quality  runs  uni¬ 
form.  and  there-  isn’t  the  chance  of  a 
batch  being  poor  every  now  and  then.  As 
for  Jimmy,  he  would  be  better  off  if  be  ate 
baker’s  bread,  even  if  be  scornfully  re¬ 
fused  it  at  first,  and  pined  a  little ; 
chances  are  he  wouldn’t  quite  pine  away, 
and  he  would  avoid  the  stomach-ache. 

And  poor  Tim !  Yes,  do  let  him  eat 
more  cake  than  he  should  because  he 
happens  to  be  fond  of  it,  even  if  it  ruins 
his  digestion,  in  which  case  it  won’t  mat¬ 
ter  whether  his  wife  is  a  good  cake  maker 
or  not.  Her  main  trouble  seems  to  be 
“eats.”  With  the  children  coming  home 
from  school  at  about  4:30,  it  would  seem 
as  though  a  cookie  and  a  glass  of  milk 
would  tide  them  over,  without  eating  a 
meal  then,  and  a  hearty  supper  two  hours 
later. 

I  note  that  after  supper  they  have  a 
family  reunion.  But  where  is  she  during 
the  reunion?  In  the  kitchen  —  doing 
dishes,  straightening  the  kitchen,  setting 
bread,  fixing  the  fire,  peeling  a  pun  of 
apples,  etc.  Why  not  let  the  girls  and 
boys  take  turns  doing  the  dishes?  It  has 
never  hurt  any  boy  to  know  how.  Elimi¬ 
nate  the  bread  setting  by  buying  baker’s 
bread ;  set  a  dish  of  apples  on  the  living- 
room  table,  with  several  fruit  knives,  and 
let  each  one  peel  bis  own  apples  or  eat 
them  as  they  are,  the  peels  make  good 
roughage.  This  would  give  her  at  least 
an  extra  hour  after  supper. 

She  mentions  at  least  half  a  dozen 
things  that  her  family  “loves.”  Jimmy 
loves  homemade  bread  ;  Tim  loves  cake ; 
Alice  loves  fruit ;  Grant  loves  to  be 
babied  ;  they  all  love  peeled  apples.  But 
not  once  does  she  mention  their  love  for 
one  another,  or  for  mother.  It  seems  to 
be  her  policy  to  make  them  love  all  the 
material  comforts  of  life  and  take  it  for 
granted  that  mother  will  see  that  they  are 
provided.  She  is  evidently  laboring  un¬ 
der  the  delusion  that  when  the  children 
grow  up  they  will  think  of  mother  as  a 
ministering  angel,  but  I  am  afraid  she 
is  in  for  a  very  sad  disillusion,  as  in¬ 
stead  of  teaching  them  to  be  thoughtful 
and  considerate  of  others,  and  helping 
mother,  and  making  her  comfortable,  and 
loving  her,  she  is  letting  them  grow  up 
to  be  selfish  and  inconsiderate  young 
(Continued  on  page  550) 
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Here’s  proof 


Newman  Doyle,  Caribou,  Maine . 

Adolph  Gustafson,  Solway,  Minn . 

Prof.  T.  M.  McCall,  Crookston,  Minn. 
Bowker  Exper.  Farm,  Pompton,  N.  J. 
H.  A.  Ward,  Limestone,  Maine . 


Average  yield  per  acre., 


POTATOES — Here  are  the  results  of  two  years  of  co¬ 
operative  potato  spraying  tests,  held  under  County 
Agents’  supervision  in  different  sections: 


Yield  with 
Pyrox 

Bu.  per  acre 

334 

138 

222 

151 

325 

234 


Yield  with  home*  Increased  fioid  P yrox 


made  Bordeaux 
and  Poison 
Bu.  per  acre 

308 

114 

212 

122 

288 

208.8 


over  Bordaaax 
and  Poitoo 
Bu.  per  acre 
26 
24 
10 
29 
37 

23.2 


Average  increased  yield  Pyrox  over  home-made  Bordeaux 

and  Poison . 

Average  increased  yield  Pyrox  over  Poison  only . . . *.  .  112  5 

Average  increased  yield  Pyrox  over  Unsprayed . 1513 


B«.  par  acre 

2S..2 


lyrox  the 


money-  maker 


You  can  now  buy  all  your 
spray  materials  from  the  com¬ 
plete  Bowker  line. 

Bowker’s  Arsenate  of  Lead.  Dry 

powdered  and  paste.  Highest 
quality.  A  poison  for  killing  leaf¬ 
eating  insects. 

Bowker’s  Calcide.  High-grade 

calcium  arsenate.  Quick  acting 
and  very  effective.  For  potatoes 
as  well  as  cotton. 

Bowker’s  Bodo.  A  powerful 

fungicide,  10%  copper,  in  paste 
form.  A  ready-mixed  Bordeaux. 
Better.  For  blights,  rusts  and 
rots. 

Bowker’s  Lime  Sulphur.  Concen¬ 
trated  liquid  and  dry.  For  fruit 
trees — scale  and  fungous  diseases. 

Bowker’s  Dusting  Materials — 
Sulphur,  Copper,  etc. 

Nicotine  Sulphate. 

You  can  always  tell  a  Bowker  product 
by  the  familiar  red-and-yellow  bull’s- 
eye  label. 


DON’T  let  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  rob  you 
of  the  biggest  part  of  your  crop  profits.  Proper 
spraying  of  potatoes,  other  vegetables  and  small 
fruits  with  Pyrox  represents  so  little  of  the  total  cost 
of  crop  production — and  adds  so  definitely  to  the 
returns — that  no  one  can  question  its  value. 


And  Pyrox  is  an  economy  in  the  spraying  itself:  It 
saves  the  time-and-labor  cost,  as  well  as  the  muss  and 
uncertainty,  of  home-made  sprays.  Pyrox  is  ready  to 
use.  It  is  a  smooth,  finely  milled  paste — a  powerful 
FUNGICIDE  extra  high  in  copper  content ,  perfectly 
blended  with  a  deadly  POISON. 

In  addition  to  killing  leaf-eating  insects  and  repel¬ 
ling  flea  beetles  and  leaf  hoppers,  Pyrox  controls  rusts 
and  blights.  Also — Pyrox  invigorates  the  plant, 
lengthens  the  growing  period,  increases  yield  and 
improves  quality.  Ideal  for  home  gardens ! 

Pyrox  is  uniform.  It  is  dependable.  Milled  like 
fine  paint,  it  mixes  thoroughly.  It  sprays  easily  with¬ 
out  clogging  smallest  nozzles.  Mist-like,  it  goes  far; 
covers  foliage  completely;  and  sticks  like  paint. 
Pyrox  represents  25  years’  experience.  The  leading 
spray  with  most  dealers.  Jars,  cans,  drums,  barrels. 


BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

49  Chambers  Street,  New  York 

REG.U.S.PAT.  OFr. 


TBAOE  MARK  REGISTERED 


the  powerful  triple~duty  spray 


Kills  bugs — controls  diseases — 
stimulates  growth 
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Market  News  and 


Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

The  Florida  potato  season  has  opened 
up,  a  few  carloads  already  being  received 
in  New  York  and  selling  at  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $8  to  812  a  barrel,  the  top  price 
being  paid  only  on  very  fancy  stock.  The 
Florida  potato  acreage  as  estimated  for 
March  1  is  nearly  30.000  acres  compared 
with  a  little  under  20,000  acres  last.  year. 
Alabama  and  Georgia  have  a  little  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage  over  last  year,  and  the 
combined  acreage  of  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia  shows  a  gain  of  about  0.000 
acres  with  North  Carolina  plantings 
about  the  same  this  year  as  last.  The 
vield  is  reported  to  be  light  in  Southern 
Florida,  but  the  stand  in  the  Hastings 
section  is  unusually  good  and  growers 
expect  to  start  shipments  from  there 
about  April  10.  Old  potatoes  continue 
to  drag  and  the  market  has  been  a  little 
easier.  Maine  continues  to  be  the  heav¬ 
iest  carlot  shipper  to  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  with  New  York  State  and  Fong 
Island  supplying  most  of  the  rest,  al¬ 
though  several  potato  growing  States  are 
represented  by  a  carload,  or  two  .  every 
week.  Old  cabbage  was'  in  very  limited 
demand  and  the  market  weakened.  Onions 
were  irregular,  but  generally  slow  at  $2 
to  82.75  per  100-lb.  sack  for  yellow  stock. 
Imports  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  in¬ 
creased  considerably  during  the  past 
year  and  are  of  sufficient  quantity  to 
affect  our  markets.  The  moderate  supply 
of  domestic  onions  left  an  opening  for 
foreign  stock  and  receipts  in  New  York 
from  Spain  last  week  were  equivalent  to 
51  carloads.  To  the  end  of  January 
more  than  58.000,000  lbs.,  or  about  2,- 
320  carloads  of  foreign  onions  had  been 
received  in  the  United  States,  an  increase 
of  7,500.000  lbs.  over  last  season  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  For  the  week  ending  March  15. 
the  equivalent  of  61  carloads  of  cabbage 
were  received  in  New  York  from  Holland, 
also  31  carloads  of  carrots  or  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  the  receipts  of  do¬ 
mestic  stock  for  that  particular  week. 
Bermuda  ships  a  few  potatoes  and  just 
now  Mexico  is  supplying  many  of  the 
peas.  There  are  more  or  less  apples,  po¬ 
tatoes,  turnips,  etc.  coming  in  from  Can¬ 
ada  each  year  and  the  West  Indies  sup¬ 
plies  us  with  considerable  quantities  oi 
fruit.  Foreign  competition  is  a  factor 
which  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  in  any  attempt  to  predict  market¬ 
ing  conditions  for  many  of  our  crops.  The 
local  apple  situation  has  shown  no  im¬ 
provement  and  there  still  seems  to  be 
quite  a  lot  to  be  moved  before  the  end  of 
the  season  and  prospects  are  not  very 
bright.  There  has  been  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  fancy  apples,  but  few  such 
were  offered  and  other  stock  was  dull. 
Cheap  oranges  have  undoubtedly  had  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  apple  market.  Chain 
stores  have  been  selling  medium-sized 
oranges  around  22c  a  dozen  and  mixed 
■•arlots  of  ungraded  oranges  and  grape¬ 
fruit  have  been  shipped  north  and  sold 
by  the  bushel  from  the  car  door  to  those 
who  would  supply  their  own  containers 
and  do  their  own  delivering. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  western  eggs  were  not 
quite  as  heavy  last  rveek  as  they  were 
the  first  of  March,  but  nearby  offerings 
increased  and  Pacific  Coast  receipts  were 
fairly  liberal.  However,  with  chain 
stores  using  eggs  as  “leaders”  the  de¬ 
mand  has  been  fairly  active  and  high 
quality  nearby  eggs  were  steadily  held 
with  finest  selected  whites  selling  up  to 
36c,  but  more  of  them  selling  30  to  34c 
a  dozen.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
there  are  always  many  lots  of  eggs  from 
which  the  finest  have  been  removed  for 
use  in  the  incubators  and  these,  of  course, 
do  not  bring  the  best  prices.  Egg  prices 
have  been  unusually  low  for  the  season, 
prices  changing  but  little  during  the  past 
week  as  they  have  been  low  enough  to 
tempt  dealers  to  take  the  surplus  for 
storage  purposes  which  had  a  steadying 
effect  on  the  market.  However,  increased 
receipts  from  the  west  are  looked  for  and 
dealers  have  been  willing  to  keep  stocks 
moving  in  anticipation  of  lower  price 
levels  for  eggs  to  be  bought  for  storage 
purposes.  Early  Spring  eggs  are  the 
most  desirable,  however,  as  they  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  be  affected  by  the  heat 
and  generally  come  out  of  storage  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  those  put  away  later 
in  the  season. 

The  live  poultry  market  has  not  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  Receipts  of  fowl 
were  too  heavy  for  the  requirements  of 
the  trade  and  the  market  was  irregular 
and  inclined  to  be  weak.  The  coming  of 
the  Jewish  holiday  on  the  20th  should 
have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  market 
for  a  few  days  as  fowl,  especially,  are  in 
good  demand  for  use  on  that  date.  The 
next  Jewish  holiday,  the  Passover,  comes 
on  the  19th  and  20th  of  April,  and  for 
a  few  days  previous  to  those  dates  there 
:s  a  good  demand  for  live^  geese,  ducks, 
mrkevs  and  heavy  fowl.  Very  few  near¬ 
by  chickens  are  being  received,  either 
live  or  dressed,  and  those  that  are  com¬ 
ing  in  are  mostly  staggy  and  do  not 
command  full  prices.  Good  capons,  both 
live  and  dressed,  have  been  rather 
scarce  and  market  firm.  Five  broiler  re¬ 
ceipts  showed  a  little  increase  and  were 
inclined  to  be  weak.  Fresh  killed  fowl 


were  dull  with  barreled-packed  stock 
easing  off  a  little.  Government  storage 
reports  for  the  United  States  for  March 
1  show  an  average  amount  of  broilers 
and  roasters' in  the  refrigerating  plants, 
but  a  shortage  of  fowl  amounting  to 
about  6.000,000  lbs.  Holdings  of  turkeys 
are  heavier  than  a  year  ago  and  vei-y 
nearly  double  the  average  for  the  past 
five  years. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  has  been  a  pretty  good  demand 
for  hay,  especially  for  large  bales  and 
high  quality  stock.  Considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Canadian  hay  continues  to  come 
in  which  contains  more  or  less  clover 
mixed  and  sells  slowly.  Straw  was  quiet. 

B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKET 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  28c- ;  sirloin  .“teak,  lb., 
25c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c;  lamb  chops, 
lb..  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c;  veal  cutlets, 
lb.,  35c;  sausage,  lb..  25c;  woodchuck, 
lb.,  30c;  rabbits,  lb.,  30c;  pigs,  live.  4 
weeks  old,  each,  $4.50. 

Live  poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  28c  ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb..  30c ;  broilers,  lb..  30c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens  light,  lb., 
35c;  fowls,  lb.,  38c;  geese,  lb..  35c;  ducks, 
lb..  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  30c;  duck  eggs, 
53c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt..  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  SOc ;  goat’s 
milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
5Sc ;  best  dairy,  lb.,  56c;  cheese,  cream, 
lb..  34c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb..  5c. 

Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
10c;  beets,  lb.,  5rt ;  bushel,  $1.35;  cab¬ 
bage.  lb..  5c;  new.  lb.,  Sc;  carrots,  lb., 
5c;  bushel,  $1.25;  cauliflower,  lb.,  18c; 
celery,  bunch,  10c;  citron,  lb.  11c;  fresh 
horseradish,  bottle,  12c;  new  green 
onions,  bunch,  7i/4c;  kale,  peek,  20c;  let¬ 
tuce,  head.  10c;  Boston,  head,  12c; 
onions,  dry,  lb.,  6c;  bushel,  $2,75;  green 
bunch.  71/4e;  parsnips,  lb.,  6c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.10;  radishes,  bunch,  7% c;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  7c ;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
16c;  Swiss  chard,  lb.,  10c;  turnips,  lb., 
4c ;  bushel,  SOc. 

Sweet  cider,  gal.,  45c :  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5c ;  honey,  card,  23c ;  strained, 
lb.,  18c;  popcorn,  3  lbs.,  25c;  maple 
syrup,  gal..  $2  to  $2.25 ;  cider  vinegar, 
gal..  35c. 

Florida  oranges,  peck.  50c  :  tangerines, 
peck,  75c;  grapefruit,  doz..  SOc. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11  to  12c;  heavy,  lb.. 
S  to  9c ;  veal.  lb..  14c ;  mutton,  lb.,  15 
to  27c;  lamb.  lb..  30  to  35c;  beef,  lb.,  6c. 

Live  poultry— Ducks,  lb.,  20c;  chick¬ 
ens.  lb..  28  to  35c;  fowls,  lb.,  28  to  35c; 
geese,  lb..  20c;  guinea  hens,  each,  SOc 
to  $1  ;  pigeons,  pair.  75c ;  turkeys,  lb., 
50c. 

Dressed  poultry— Ducks,  lb.,  45  to  SOc; 
chickens,  lb..  40  to  50c  ;  fowls,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  geese,  lb.,  40c;  turkeys,  lb.,  55  to 
75c. 

Butter,  lb..  50  to  60c;  eggs.  28  to  40c; 
duck  eggs,  45  to  SOc;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
40c. 

Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $2.50;  beans, 
bushel,  $4  to  $6;  white  kidney,  lb..  9 
to  10c;  red  kidney,  lb.,  7  to  8c;  beets, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  crate,  SOc  to  $1 ; 
carrots,  crate,  S5c  to  $1.25 ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  SOc  to  $1;  garlic,  lb.,  10c; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c;  cap.  25  to  30c; 
Boston  lettuce,  doz.,  40  to  SOc ;  lettuce, 
leaf,  head,  5c ;  onions,  bu.,  S5c  to  $1.25 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  SOc;  parsnips,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  95c; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  S5c  to  $1 ;  turnips,  bu.. 
90e  to  $1 ;  Winter  squash,  lb..  3  to  5c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton.  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$18 ;  No.  3,  $15  to  $17 ;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.25;  oats,  bu.,  60c;  corn, 
bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  14  to  16c; 
forequarters,  lb..  13  to  15c- ;  hindquarters, 
lb..  17  to  18c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11 
to  12c;  heavy,  lb..  9  to  10c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb..  26  to  28c;  yearling  lambs,  lb..  IS  to 
21c;  mutton.  lb.,s  10  to  lie;  veal,  lb., 
IS  to  19c. 

Live  poultry — Springers,  lb..  25  to  28c; 
fowls,  lb.,  25  to  29c;  stags,  lb.,  12  to 
15e ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12c;  guinea  fowls, 
each,  50  to  60c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  geese,  lb..  IS  to 
20c;  turkeys,  lb..  30  to  35c;  rabbits,  pair 
50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  45  to  50c- ; 
eggs,  30  to  33c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow.  $6.50;  white  marrow,  $10;  red 
kidney.  $6.50:  pea.  $4;  medium.  $5; 
white  kidney,  $9 ;  yellow  eye.  $5 ;  Imper¬ 
ials,  $7. 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bu..  SOc  to  $1  ;  Green¬ 
ings.  75c  to  $1;  Kings,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  Spysl; 
$1  to  $1.50;  Russets.  75  to  SOc;  beets, 
bu..  75  to  80c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to 
60c ;  per  100  heads,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  red,  ton.  $50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2  to.  $2.25 , 
celery,  doz.  stalks,  70  to  SOc  ;  endive,  lb., 
35  to  40c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  3  to  10c;  let¬ 


tuce.  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c;  Iceberg,  crate. 
$3.25  to  $4 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.15 
to  $1.30;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  potatoes,  bu.. 
S5  to  90c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
25c- ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  $1.35  to 
$1.50;  rutabagas,  bu..  75  to  SOc;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1.50;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Hickory  nuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  butternuts,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2. 

Furs,  skunk.  No.  1.  $2.25  to  $2.50;  No. 
2.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  No.  3.  $1  to  $1.25: 
No.  4,  60  to  75c ;  muskrat.  No.  1,  large, 
$1  to  $1.60;  mink,  prime.  $5  to  $10; 
raccoon,  prime,  $3.50  to  $5.50 ;  small,  $1 
to  $2;  weasel,  white,  25c  to  $1. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  5c;  No.  2.  bulls 
and  stags,  lb.,  4c;  horsehides,  each.  $2 
to  $3;  sheep  skins,  each,  50c  to  $1.50; 
calf.  No.  1.  16  to  18c;  No.  2.  14  to 
16%c ;  lambs,  each.  25c ;  shearlings,  25 
to  75c;  fleece,  lb.,  40c;  wool,  unwashed, 
medium.  40c. 

Hay.  No.  1.  Timothy,  ton.  $22  to  $23  ; 
Alfalfa,  ton.  $21  to  $23:  mixed  hay.  $17 
to  $19;  oat  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $16;  wheat 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16;  rye.  ton.  $20. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.10  to  $1.15;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  93  to  94c;  oats,  bu.,  52  to 
54c ;  rye.  bu.,  80  to  S2e. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  continued  cold  weather  has  kept 
the  produce  market  dull.  Southern  green 
stuff  has  increased  in  volume,  while  the 
demand  has  been  light,  resulting  in  some 
decline  of  prices. 

BUTTER - CHEESE. — EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  47  to  53c ; 
dairy,  40  to  44c;  crocks,  35  to  36c; 
common,  25  to  28c.  Cheese,  dull :  new, 
flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  23  to  24c  ;  Lim- 
burger,  33  to  34c;  block  Swiss,  34  to 
35c.  Eggs,  weak;  hennery,  26  to  29c; 
State  and  western  candled.  24  to  27c; 
storage,  21  to  22c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  .turkey,  30  to 
37c;  fowl,  28  to  32c;  capons,  33  to  38c; 
springers,  24  to  31c ;  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c ;  geese,  20  to  23c. 
Live  poultry,  firm,  quiet;  turkeys,  28  to 
32c ;  fowls,  24  to  27c ;  capons,  30  to 
32c ;  springers,  25  to  26c ;  old  roosters, 
17  to  18c;  ducks.  22  to  27c;  geese,  17 
to  20c ;  pigeons,  25  to  30c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet ;  Spitzenburg,  bu..  $1.25 
to  $1.75 ;  Spy.  King.  Wagner,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Baldwin.  Wealthy,  Greenings,  $1 
to  $1.25;  seconds,  50  to  75c;  Jonathan, 
Rome  Beauty,  box,  $1.65  to  $1.90.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  steady ;  home-grown,  bu..  70  to 
90c;  Bermudas,  bbl..  $15  to  $16.50;  Jer¬ 
sey  sweets,  hamper,  $3.25  to  $4. 

GRAPES — BERRIES 

Grapes,  quiet :  Malaga,  keg,  $6.15  to 
$8.  Strawberries,  weak ;  Florida,  qt., 
60  to  75c.  Cranberries,  quiet ;  Ca'pe 
Cod,  50-lb.  'box,  $4  to  $4.50. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10 
to  $10.50 ;  marrow,  $9.50  to  $10 :  red 
kidney.  $7.50  to  $8;  pea.  medium.  $7  to 
$8.  Onions,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2;  State,  cwt..  $2  to  $2.25; 
Spanish,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  asparagus,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  crate,  $6  to  $S ;  beans,  wax  and 
green,  hamper.  $6.50  to  $7.50;  beets,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  30 
to  35c;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Florida, 
hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2;  Southern,  crate.  $2  to  $2.25; 
cauliflower,  California,  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
celery,  Florida,  bunch,  $4  to  $4.50:  cu¬ 
cumber,  doz.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  eggplant, 
Florida,  crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  endive,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  crate.  $3.50  to  $4;  Jettuce,  5-lb. 
hothouse  basket.  30  to  35c ;  Iceberg, 
fancy  crate.  $2.75  to  $3.25;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  SOc  to  $1.75 ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  peas,  bag.^  $6  to  $7 ; 
peppers,  Florida,  crate,  $5.75  to  $6 ; 
pieplant,  California,  box.  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  35c;  spin¬ 
ach.  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.60;  tomatoes,  Flor¬ 
ida.  crate,  $4.75  to  $5.50 :  turnips,  white, 
bu..  SOc  to  $1;  yellow.  60  to  65c;  vege¬ 
table  oyster,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  easy ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
22c ;  dark.  13  to  15c ;  qts.,  70  to  80c. 
Maple  products,  more  active ;  sugar,  lb., 
old.  10  to  18c;  new.  30  to  35c;  syrup, 
gal..  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay.  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $15 
to  $19:  clover,  mixed.  $14  to  $18;  rye 
straw.  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  '  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton, 
$28;  middlings.  $28 ;  Red-dog.  $32.50; 
cottonseed  meal.  $43. o0 :  oilmeal.  $40 ; 
hominy,  $32.50 :  gluten.  $38.30 ;  oat  feed, 
$14.50;  rye  middlings  $27.40.  J.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

March  20.  1924. 

March  milk  prices  are  as  follows  for 
3  per  cent  milk  in  201-210  mile  zone: 
League  Pool.  Class  1.  $2.33;  Class  2A. 


$2.10;  Class  2B,  $2.25;  Class  2C,  $2.25; 
Class  3,  $2  ;  Sheffields,  $2.20. 

RUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.4Si/>  @$0.49 


Good  to  choice . 

.  .46  @ 

.471/2 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .41  @ 

.43 

Dairy,  best  . 

.  .47  @ 

.471/2 

Common  to  good  .  . . 

.  .41  @ 

.44 

Packing  stock  . 

, .  .24  @ 

.31 

Danish  . 

.  .4Sy2  @ 

.49 

Argentine  . 

.  .43  @ 

.45  % 

New  Zealand  . 

.  ,46i/>  @ 

.47 

c  HEESE 


I 


till  cream  held  specials$0.24 1/5  @$0.25 
Average  run  . . 

Skims  . 

New  made,  fancy 
Average 


run 


.23  @ 

.10  @ 
.2014  @ 
.1914  @ 


.231/2 

.19 

.2IV2 

.20 


EGGS 


White,  choice  to  fancy  ...  .$0.35 @$0.36 


Medium  to  good . 30@ 


34 

.31 

.2S 

ON 


Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best  .  .  .30@ 

Gathered,  best  . 26@ 

Common  to  good . 22 @ 

Storage,  best  . 20@ 

live  poultry 

Fowls  . $0.26@$0.28 

Chickens  . 27@ 

Broilers  . . . 55  @ 

Roosters  . 15@ 

Ducks  . . . 30@ 

Geese  . . 18@ 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.34@$0.36 


.21 


.60 

.17 

.34 

.21 


Common  to  good . 25(_ 

Chickens,  best  . 44  @ 

Fair  to  good . 28@ 

Roosters  . 18@ 

Ducks  . 20  @ 

Geese  . 20@ 


.32 

.48 

.40 

.24 

.27 

.26 


Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  9.00 @10.50 


9  to  10  lbs. 


.25  @8.50 


.$2.75@$7.50 
.  2.50@  6.00 
2.50@ 

. .  3.00@ 

.  .  3.00@ 

.  .  2.25@ 

.  2.50@ 

, .  2.50@ 

.  1.50@ 

. .  5.00@ 

.  2.50® 

.  .20® 

.  ,10@ 


5.00 

6.50 
4.00 
4.25 

4.50 
4.00 

4.50 

7.50 
3.75 

.80 

.12 


,  $1.25@$2.00 


“lOO 
00 
75 
3.00 


1 . 

9  ' 


6  to  S  lbs . 3.50@  6.75 

Spring  guineas,  pair  .  1.00@  1.75 

FRUIT 

Apples — McIntosh,  bbl.  . 

Greening  . 

Baldwin  . 

Spy  . 

King  . 

Sfayman  . 

Rome  . 

York  . 

Pears — Keiffer,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Half-bbl.  box  . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Ivumquats,  qt . 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz.  bchs...  4.00@  9.50 

Carrots,  100-lb.  bag  .  3.25@  3.60 

Cabbage,  100-lb.  bag  .  2.25@  2.50 

Ton  . 40.00@45.00 

New,  bu.  basket  .  1.50@  4.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.50@ 

Parsley,  bu .  4.50@ 

Eggplant,  bu . 2.00@ 

Lettuce,  bu . 2.50® 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.25@  3.00 

Peppers,  bu .  2.25 @  6.00 

Radishes,  100  'bunches .  5.00@  8.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00® 

Peas,  So.,  bu.  basket  .  2.50@ 

Squash,  bbl .  3.00@ 

String  beans,  bu . 3.00@ 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate  ..... 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bunches  . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack  . $2.75@$3.25 

Long  Island.  150  lbs . 3.75®  4.00 

State.  150  lbs .  2.50@  2.65 

Florida,  new.  bbl .  5.00@12.00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 10.00@13.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.50@  4.50 

HAY  AND  GRAIN 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy  . .  .  .$29.00@$30.00 

No.  2  .  26.00®  27.00 

No.  3  .  22.00®  24.00 

Straw — Rye  .  20.00@  22.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves — Choice  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 12@  15 

Culls  . . 05  @  .09 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each  .  6.00@11.00 

Pigs,  40  to  80  lbs . 10®  .12 

Heavier  . 05@  .08 

LIVE  STOCK 

■Calves,  best  . $13.00@$15.00 

Lower  grades .  10.00@  12.50 

Sheep  .  4.00®  8.00 

Lambs  .  13.50®  15.50 

Hogs  . .  6.50®  8.25 


1.50® 


1.50 

6.50 

5.50 
7.00 
4.25 


1.50@  2.25 
3.00@  8.00 
3.50®  4.50 
.15®  .30 
1.00@  1.75 


Retails  Prices  At  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

■Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  .14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 11 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.58@  .60 

Cheese  . 34  @  .38 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 50@  .55 

Gathered  ' . 35®  .45 

Fowls  . , . 30@  .40 

Chickens,  lb . 45®  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . .45®  .48 
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Cut  Easily  and 
Last  for  Years 

Fine  materials,  expert  workmanship, 
and  convenience  distinguish  Wiss 
Pruning  Shears.  They  cut  easier  and 
last  longer  than  the  ordinary  kind 
selling  at  the  same  price.  Be  sure 
to  ask  lor  WISS. 

No.  309.  A  new  pattern,  hammer  forged, 
and  tempered  to  hold  itsedge  a  long  time. 

U nbreakableframe, non-pinching  handles. 

Blade  removable,  for  sharpening  or  re¬ 
placement.  $2.50. 

No.209.  A  one-piece  tool,  with  die- 
pressed  handles  and  hammer-forged  blade. 

Extra  wide  bevel,  insuring  easy  cutting. 
Locking  device  to  hold  shears  in  closed 
position.  Non-pinching  handles.  $1.50. 


C  SHEARS 
W  fi  9  9  SCISSORS 

Newark,  N.J.  Since  184S 


No.  309 
$2.50 


No.  209 
$1.50 


f 


/or  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Soy  Beans,  Cow  Peas,  Peas* 
Beans,  Vetch-all  Legumes.  Farmers  *.iu  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  have  used  NITRAGIN  for  twenry-six 
years.  Sold  in  small  cans.  Contents  granular,  like 
a  deep  rich  soil.  Easy  to  mix  with  seed.  Sold  on 
bushel  basis.  The  one  bushel  6ize  will  Inoculate  one 
bushel  of  any  legume  seed.  Prices: 

Va  bushel  site  for  15  lbs.  seed,  $  .40 

Vi  bushel  size  for  30  lbs.  seed,  .60 

1  bushel  size  for  60  lbs.  seed,  1.00 

5  bushel  size  for  300  lbs.  seed,  4.75 

Garden  size  Peas,  Sweet  Peas,  Beans,  .20 

Always  6tate  kind  of  seed  you  want  it  for.  Write  us 
for  free  booklet  telling  you  about  NITRAGIN  and  Soil 
Inoculation  that  increases  yield,  hastens  maturity, 
and  saves  fertilizer  bills.  Order  through  Seed  Catalog 
or  Seed  Dealer.  If  dealer  does  not  handle  it,  have  him  ' 
order  it  for  you,  or  you  can  order  from  us  direct. 

Like  all  really  big  things,  Nitragin  has  many  imitators. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY  „ 

459 Has*  Water  Street  Milwaukee.  WUcontio’- 


Order  thru  Seed  Catalog 
SeedDealer  orfvomVs  Direct 


CDRAY  cXflr 

Jr potatoes 


For  blight,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  and  beetles,  spray  with  a 

Yellow  Jacket  Traction  Sprayer  of 

THE  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

Strong  constant  pressure  drives  tine  spray  mixture 
home  to  every  part  of  foliage — above  and  below.  Spray 
potatoes,  beans,  vegetables  —  2.  1  or  6  rows  at  once. 

No  cost  for  power. 
Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 
until  you  know  the 
OSPRAYMO  Line.  In¬ 
cludes  power  orchard 
rigs,  barrel,  bucket, 
knapsack  and  hand 
sprayers.  Write  direct 
to-day  for  catalog  to 
Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  2 
Elmira.  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Do  the  work  Fas  ter  \Better  and  in  half  the  time 


Fnrit  Growers  SawCo.  Scottsviiie,  n.y. 


Talks  with  a  Trained  Nurse 

MAKING  THE  INVALID’S  BED 

Dear  Home  Nurse :  The  good  house¬ 
keeper  takes  justifiable  pride  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  her  beds.  Snow  white  and 
smooth,  the  well-made  bed  invites  rest  and 
sleep.  Soft  fluffy  blankets  and  linen  fra¬ 
grant  with  cleanliness  bring  pleasant 
dreams.  I.et  us  consider  the  invalid’s  bed. 
If  possible  it  will  be  a  single  or  a  three- 
quarter  bed  with  a  good  wire  spring  and  a 
firm,  even  felt  or  hair  mattress.  Never, 
dear  nurse,  a  feather  bed.  Feather  beds 
aggravate  many  symptoms,  cause  bed 
sores,  fever  and  restlessness.  If  you  have 
a  feather  bed,  make  it  up  into  lots  of 
cosy  pillows  of  various  sizes.  By  means 
of  wooden  blocks  under  each  bed  leg.  or 
any  handy  substitute,  raise  the  bed  to  a 
height  that  makes  bending  over  unneces¬ 
sary.  Protect  the  mattress  with  a  pad 
which  may  be  an  old  counterpane,  quilt 
or  blanket.  Be  sure  there  are  no  thick 
seams  or  wrinkles  in  it.  The  sheets  must 
be  wide  enough  to  tuck  in  at  the  sides  and 
allow  IS  in.  to  tuck  under  at  the  end.  If 
too  short,  extra  pieces  may  be  sewed  on. 
Cotton  blankets  are  not  warm  and  add 
weight.  The  lighter  and  woollier  the 
blankets  and  comfortables,  the  better  for 
the  patient.  Heavy  bedclothes  keep  the 
poisons  thrown  off  from  the  body  in  the 
bed  to  be  reabsorbed,  and  their  weight 
tires  the  sick  one.  A  sheet  makes  a  prac¬ 
tical  spread.  Plenty  of  pillows  are  a 
necessity  ;  tiny  ones  to  slip  under  an  ach¬ 
ing  back,  a  thin  one  under  the  shoulder  or 
between  the  knees;  big  ones  to  raise  the 
head  and  shoulders  to  a  change  of  posi¬ 
tion.  Need  I  say  that  everything  used  on 
a  sick  person’s  bed  should  be  washable? 

Now  let  us  make  the  bed.  Loosen  all 
the  bedding,  sides  and  ends.  Remove  all 
the  top  covers,  except  the  sheet  and  a 
blanket.  Do  not  put  them  on  the  lloor. 
Take  away  the  pillows,  all  but  one.  Move 
the  patient  as  far  as  possible  to  the  side 
of  the  bed.  Roll  the  soiled  under  sheet 
close  up  to  her,  smooth  all  the  wrinkles 
out  of  the  mattress  pad.  Put  on  the 
clean  sheet,  tuck  in  IS  in.  under  the  top 
of  the  mattress  and  well  under  the  side. 
Be  sure  to  get  it  on  straight.  This  is  one 
secret  of  making  a  bed.  Work  close  up 
to  the  patient,  then  roll  her  back  to  the 
clean  side,  and  draw  the  sheets  through. 
Pull  the  clean  sheet  very  tight,  starting 
from  the  center,  tucking  toward  first  the 
top  and  then  the  bottom.  If  the  sheet  is 
long  enough,  tuck  under  the  foot  of  the 
mattress.  With  the  patient  lying  on  her 
back  put  the  top  sheet  on,  wrong  side  up¬ 
permost.  This  should  reach  well  up  over 
the  shoulders  and  allow  18  in.  to  tuck 
under  at  the  foot.  Before  tucking  it  in, 
remove  the  soiled  sheet  and  blanket, 
rolling  them  down  underneath  the  clean 
sheet.  Replace  the  blankets  and  tuck  in, 
being  careful  not  to ’have  them  too  tight 
over  the  feet.  Put  on  the  spread  and  turn 
the  sheet  back  over  it.  Fluff  up  the  pil¬ 
lows  and  be  happy  in  the  thought  that 
you  have  contributed  much  toward  the  re¬ 
covery  of  your  loved  one. 

CRUMBS  AND  WRINKLES 

Doctors  have  often  been  called  in  to  see 
nervous,  sleepless  patients,  who  were  only 
suffering  from  crumbs  or  wrinkles.  After 
every  meal  go  on  a  hunt  for  crumbs 
Two  or  three  time  a  day  smooth  the 
wrinkles  out  of  sheets  and  nightgown. 
Turn  the  pillows. 

Crumbs  and  wrinkles  cause  bed  sores. 
Bed  sores  may  be  worse  than  the  disease 
itself.  A  whisk  broom  is  very  convenient 
for  brushing  the  bed.  Keep  it  hanging 
on  a  hook  near  by. 

GETTING  THE  PATIENT  READY  FOR  BED 

Do  not  overlook  the  importance  of  the 
bed-time  toilet.  The  invalid  is  tired  and 
perhaps  inclined  to  be  restless  and  ir¬ 
ritable.  Wash  her  face  and  hands,  and 
brush  her  hair.  I.et  her  clean  her  teeth. 
Straighten  up  the  bed  in  the  manner  sug¬ 
gested.  Rub  the  back  and  tired  limbs 
with  alcohol.  Place  drinking  water  and 
anything  else  likely  to  be  needed  during 
the  night  near  at  hand.  Tidy  up  the 
room,  arrange  the  windows,  and  say 
good  night. 

LITTLE  HELPS 

Wrap*  a  piece  of  ice  in  cheesecloth  and 
pass  it  quickly  over  the  top  of  hot  broth 
to  remove  every  particle  of  grease.  If  no 


You,  too,  may  as  well  save  from  one* 
third  to  one-half  on  YOUR  wall  paper. 

Ward’s  paper  is  not  cheap  paper.  It  is  all  standard  quality, 
made  lower  in  price  by  manufacturing  in  immense  quantifies. 

Think  of  papering  an  entire  room  10  x  12  feet,  side  walls, 
border  and  ceiling,  for  only  82  cents. 

Choose  your  paper  from  actual  free  samples  of  all  the  newest, 
best  patterns — tapestries,  fabrics,  “allovers”  and  stripes.  Prices 
from  3  cents  to  35  cents  per  single  roll. 

Sample  Book  Free — Over  100  Actual  Samples 

This  sample  book  will  go  into  over  one  million  homes.  Why 
not  into  your  home,  too?  Why  not  see  the  best  new  patterns 
and  save  one-third  to  one-half?  Why  pay  almost  double  for  your 
paper?  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  of  wall  paper 
samples. 

Address  Our  House  Nearest  You. 

Write  today  for 
Fr««  Wall 
Paper  Sample 
Book  No.'84-W 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 
Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth  Oakland, Cal. 


“BROOKLYN 
BRAND” 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99lA%  pure,  for  spraying  and 
insecticide  purposes. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99/2%  pure)  for  dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . I  purposes 

“NIAGARA  BRAND” 

AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 

for  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda. 


BATTELLE  &  REN  WICK,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Dept.  “B”  Write  for  ■Prices  and  Booklet 


Hurry  Your  Corn 
Crop  Albng 


Give  it  an  early  healthy  start,  rapid 
growth  and  early  ripening.  Plant  it 
accurately  and  feed  it  with  fertilizer  in 
one  trip  over  the  field  with  a  John 
Deere  No.  999  Corn  Planter  with 
Fertilizer  Attachment. 

The  No.  999  handles  up  to  700  pounds 
fertilizer  per  acre — puts  it  where  the 
least  amount  does  the  most  good.  Eithei 
checks  or  drills  it  while  corn  is  checked 
or  drilled.  Keeps  fertilizer  separated 
from  seed  when  planted,  preventingfiring 
of  seed.  Dropping  of  fertilizer  is  in¬ 
stantly  stopped  or  started  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  corn-planting  parts. 

Remember,  the  No.  999  gives  the 
highest  degree  of  accuracy  in  dropping 
seed,  year  after  year.  Special-shaped 
seed  cells  and  sloping  hopper  bottom 
cause  the  kernels  to  enter  the  cells  in  a 
natural  position — one  to  each  cell  and 
the  desired  number  is  accumulated  and 
dropped  in  each  hill.  Instant  change  in 
drop  to  2,  3  or  4  kernels  per  hill;  instant 
change  to  drilling  and  back  to  hilling. 
Nine  drilling  distances  obtained  without 
changing  plates.  Automatic  marker; 
underhung  reel  and  other  conveniences. 
Pea  and  bean  attachment  extra.  Sold 
by  John  Deere  dealers. 


Start  your  corn  crop  for  bigger 
yields  by  using  a’No.  999.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet  describing  it. 
Address  John  Deere,''  Moline,  Ill., 

,  ,  and  ask  for  Booklet  DP-737.  ,  , 

1  !  _  5  ; 


JOHNSDEERE 


^THI^T^ADE^dARK^Fjau^UTJf^MADjMjjAMgU^BYGOOj^IMPLI^JflJfrSy 


for  This 

Tag  _ 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Writ* 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  anc 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wooc 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run-i 
ning  gear. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  SfaWKSt 


weeds  out  and  the  sur- 
mulchedto  holdthe  moisture¬ 
’s  the  secret  of  gardening.  You  ' 
doing  this  with  a 

BARKER  and  Cultivator 

8  revolving  blades  and  underground 
knife  kil  1  the  weeds  and  in  the  same 
operation  chopthe  surface  into  a  per 
feet  mulch.  "Best  Weed  Killer  Ever 
Used.  Cuts  runners.  Has  leaf-  .p 
guards;  also  shovels  for  deepercul-Slffl^jfor 
tivation.  A  boy  can  use  it,  and  do  FREE 
moreandbetterwork  than  10  menBOOlC 

with  hoes.  Valuable  garden  book 
►  tree,  describes  Barker  and  Its 
'•work,  gives  price* delivered, 
etc.  Write  today, 

BARKER  MFC.  CO. 

David  City,  Nebr, 

Box  17. 


Learn 

TREE  SURGERY 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
earn  while  you  learn 


We  are  offering  a  preliminary  'oiuse  in  Tree 
.Surgery  to  young  men  betweei  the  ages  of  18 
ami  30.  If  yon  are  ambitious  physically  tit, 
free  from  vices,  love  nature,  like  to  travel,  and 
want  to  associate  with  other  fine  men. 


Write  today  for  particulars  to 

The  Bartlett  Co-operative  School 

For  the  Training  of  Tree  Experts 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Company 


PROTECT  Seed  Potatoes 

TREAT  WITH  J.-J.  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE 

Obtainable  through  your  Bureau  or  Agent.  Trial 
box,  making  over  30  gals,  solution  mailed  for  75c 
Write  today.  J.  SCHANZENBACH  CO  .  Ine.,  Ti  Cortland!  St  .«•*  Vark 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 


'THIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  give9  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 


Price  postpaid.  $5.  OO.  For  sate  by 
RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


550 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  29,  1924 


<f0P? 

^  Before  you  spray— 

Write  for  this  special  introductory  offer  of  Red 
Diamond  Calcium  Caseinate.  A  10-lb.  proof 
package,  sufficient  for  1,200  gallons  of  spray,  will 
be  mailed  to  you  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  the 
attached  coupon  and  $2.00.  , 

Because  Red  Diamond  is  a  better  Calcium  Casei¬ 
nate,  we  guarantee  the  following  claims,  if  directions 
are  properly  followed : 

60%  better  coverage 

A  saving  in  spraj’,  because  less  spray  is  required  to  cover 
the  same  acreage. 

50%  better  adhesion 

Fewer  sprayings  are  necessary,  because  the  spray  will  not 
wash  off  easily  in  wind  or  rain. 

25%  less  spoilage 

Grealer  profits  because  the  spray  will  not  collect  in  drops, 
causing  spot  burns  and  discoloring. 

fttth  Diamond  Calcium  Caseinate  is  an  economy  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook 

ROSIN  &  CO.,  Flanders  Building,  Philadelphia 
DISTRIBUTORS  !  There  is  still  opportunity  to  obtain 

— - -  ■ 1  ■—  exclusive  representation  for  Red 

Diamond  Calcium  Caseinate  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
Write  today  for  quotations  and  information 

_ CALCIUM  CASEINATE 

ROSIN  &  CO.,  Flanders  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Send  10-lb.  “proof  Package”  of  Red  Diamond  Calcium  Caseinate 
for  which  1  «m  enclosing  $2.00. 

Name . 

Address . 


—FARQUHAR  CIDER  PRESSES— 

Heavier  Pressure  Gets  More  Cider — 

Farquhar  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  are  built  extra 
heavy  and  strong  and  exert  a  higher  pressure  on  the 
cheese.  Therefore,  they  get  more  and  richer  cider. 

They  are  easily  installed,  occupy  little  space  and 
are  operated  with  average  labor  and  farm  power. 

Built  in  sizes,  from  40  to  400  barrels  per 
day.  Just  tlie  right  size  for  custom  work 
and  for  canning,  preserving  and  vinegar 
factories.  Requites  small  investment  aud 
low  operating  costs.  A  profitable  income 
year  after  year. 

Ask  for  special  Book  and  Blue  Print 
of  desired  size 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


S 
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PARAGON 

SPRAYERS 

DO  NOT  CLOG 

P  A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY 

I)  PURPOSE 

At  left  12-gallon  size  for 
'iavden  anil  Orchard— 
rievelops  250 -pound 

j  v. ..cure  with  minimum 

pumping  effort. 

\!  T'i  W 


No.  3 
Capacity.  12  Gal.  ^ 
At  right  Potato  Spra?  - 
or,  covers  t  wo  rows  at 
one  time,  with  6ix 
nozzles,  fine  misty 
spray — one  acre  in  10 
minutes. 

Demand  Paragon 
quality  from  your 
dealer  or  write 

.  H.  R.  CRAWFORD  &  CO 
299  Broadway,  Ntw  York 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Bo 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30tb  St.,  New  York 


Fertilizer  Sower 


Saves  Material  Pays  Its  Way 


Good  distribution  is  assured  with  the 
old  reliable  Stevens — pays  for  itself  in 
fertilizer  saved  and  better  crops.  Force 
feed  prevents  fertilizers  from  clogging  or 
‘arching.”  Handles  lime  equally  well. 


Stevens  Fertili¬ 
zer  Sower  made 
for  two  horses 
but  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  one. 
Sows  in  rows 
or  broadcast. 


Write  for  Free 
Famiihlets 

HAMPSHIRE 

IMPLEMENT 

COMPANY 

Dept.  A 
Hatfield,  M*m. 

Makers  ol 
Fertilizer  and 
Lime  Sowers 


STEVENS 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 

quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
*«  * 


ice  is  at  baud,  do  the  same  with  a  piece  of 
bread. 

Save  all  the  bags  that  come  from  the 
store.  Keep  one  pinned  at  the  side  of 
the  invalid’s  bed  to  collect  the  little  odds 
and  ends  of  scraps.  Change  it  every  day. 

In  place  of  handkerchiefs,  cut  soft  old 
linen  or  muslin  in  small  squares.  Burn 
them  when  soiled.  Handkerchiefs  are 
dangerous  when  the  invalid  is  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  or  any  other  infectious 
disease.  elsie  mc'i.  s  afford. 


More  About  “Mothers  Day” 

(Continued  from  page  ”>40) 
men  and  women,  considering  mother 
nothing  more  than  theii*  slave. 

Summing  it  all  up  it  can  be  put  in  a 
very  few  words,  as  she  herself  says  that. 
Mrs.  Myers  would  say,  “There  is  no 
method  to  her  system.” 

I  am  a  farmer’s  wife,  having  a  large 
12-room  house  to  take  care  of  and  do  all 
my  own  work  with  the  exception  of  the 
washing.  I  make  practically  all  my  own 
clothes,  and  my  son’s.  We  keep  40  cows, 
and  I  take  care  of  the  milking  utensils, 
and  always  help  doctor  any  of  the  stock 
that  need  attention.  Last  Summer  I  had 
city  hoarders  from  June  2  until  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  having  as  many  as  10  tit  one 
time.  When  the  house  wasn’t  full  of 
permanent  guests  I  accommodated  tour¬ 
ists,  and  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  a 
car  with  live  or  six  people  to  pull  in,  have 
supper,  stay  all  night  and  have  breakfast 
in  the  morning.  I  didn’t  hire  any  help, 
except  to  send  out  the  washing,  and  have 
a  neighbor  come  in  Friday  mornings  to 
do  the  ironing.  The  guests  always  had 
well  balanced  meals,  plenty  to  eat.  and 
always  on  time.  I  bought  my  bread  but 
did  the  other  baking  myself,  and  there 
were  very  few  afternoons  that  I  didn’t 
go  for  a  ride,  and  always  bad  time  to  sit 
on  the  porch  an  hour  or  two  evenings. 
Besides  this  I  managed  to  prepare  and 
can  about  200  cans  of  fruit,  and  assure 
you  that  I  never  got  up  before  six  o'clock 
either.  To  prove  that  I  didn’t  over¬ 
work,  might  state  that  I  gained  20  lbs. 
during  the  past  year. 

It  all  depends  on  how  hard  you  make 
your  work.  airs.  a.  e.  c. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  FARM  WOMAN'S  NOTES 
Waiting  for  Spring 

Spring  begins  with  the  twenty-first  of 
March.  The  robins  fly  home  then,  and 
the  emaciated  woodchuck,  stirring  in  his 
burrow,  begins  to  wonder  liow  the  clover 
has  survived  the  Winter.  But  for  the 
man  who  speculates  in  farm  produce,  all 
eyes  on  the  cards !  Those  two  daring 
speculators,  Northern  truck  growers  and 
Southern  planters,  are  playing  a  game 
where  nature  deals,  and  sometimes  stacks 
the  luck  all  in  one  hand.  They  are 
watching  each  other  and  listening  for 
rumors.  “How  hard  was  the  frost  that 
visited  the  Florida  trucking  districts? 
Will  it  be  repeated  with  all  extra  early 
crops  in  every  section  on  the  way  north?” 
asks  the  Northern  growers.  And  down 
South  where  the  crops  are  already  in  full 
swing  you  hear  them  asking  “What  is  this 
I  hear  about  the  North  having  a  late 
Spring?  Do  you  think  it  will  be  as  late 
as  it  was  in  1919?” 

A  rumor  may  take  money  out  of  the 
pocket  or  put  it  in.  *  No  one  knows  the 
answer  to  these  questions,  or  can  until 
it  is  loo  late  to  be  of  value.  It  is  true 
that  March  has  not  brought  Spring-like 
weather  to  the  North.  The  land  is  frozen 
deep,  and  must  pass  through  a  progres¬ 
sion  of  rain,  warm  sunshine  and  drying 
wind  before  it  can  be  turned  by  a  plow. 
The  grass  that  was  so  uncannily  green 
in  December  is  sodden  and  brown  on  the 
15th  of  March.  There  is  snow  in  the 
air,  though  the  cutting  north  wind  blow¬ 
ing  over  the  State  road  brings  us  the 
mumblings  and  grumblings  of  traffic.  Only 
the  sun  streaming  across  the  breakfast 
room  table  at  7  in  the  morning  impresses 
upon  us  that  Spring  is  very  near.  So 
near  that  tomorrow  may  merge  into  the 
balmiest  of  Spring  weather.  We  must 
wait.  Meanwhile,  there  are  diversions. 

<)n  the  buffet  in  the  dining-room  stands 
a  large  bamboo  delivery  basket  piled  with 
Florida  oranges.  “Let  Scoot  and  Mark 
and  Elsie  have  all  they  want  to  eat.” 
wrote  the  man  from  Florida,  "for  they  is 
lots  moh  where  these  comes  from.  These 
are  blood  orauges — don’t  he  afraid  of 
them.  They  aio  the  sweetest  orange  that 
grows  in  Florida.”  Jane  and  little  Mark 
are  at  present  carrying  out  these  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  very  stroke  of  Perkins’  pen. 
Even  Pete  has  developed  a  taste  for  citrus 
fruit,  and  follows  in  Mark’s  wake  operat¬ 
ing  as  waste  collector.  Now  that  Marcus 
walks,  every  cupboard  door  is  subject  to 
inspection  by  inquisitive  baby  fingers. 
When  there  is  a  catch  to  be  found  un¬ 
fastened  Jane’s  excited  voice  calls  out 
from  the  kitchen  with  something  like 
this:  “Oh,  mother  come  quick.  Mark’s 
pulled  the  milk  out  on  the  floor  and  lie’s 
put  a  slice  of  bread  in  it!  Never  mind 
coming  for  a  minute,  mother,  Pete's  eat¬ 
ing  it !  Oh,  mother.  Pete’s  got  all  he 
wants!”  Mother  reflects  as  she  mops, 
that  milk  is  said  to  be  good  for  linoleum. 

The  Winter  would  be  an  unbearable 
monotony  for  Daddy  were  it  not  for 
things  bis  mechanical  hands  find  to  do. 


Here's  aWrench 
Without  a 
Casting 

No  wonder  the 
TR1MO  Monkey 
Wrench  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  men  who  use 
tools  hard.  There 
isn’t  a  casting  in  it. 

The  stationary  jaw 
and  handle  of  the 
TRIMO  Monkey 
Wrench  are  one  piece 
of  specially  selected 
bar  steel,  drop-forged. 

All  parts  are  renew¬ 
able.  Nut  guards  keep 
the  adjustment  per¬ 
fect,  once  the  wrench 
is  set.  Since  the  mov¬ 
able  jaw  extends  for¬ 
ward  instead  of  to¬ 
ward  the  handle  when 
adjusting,  the  leverage 
obtained  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  work 
for  which  the  wrench 
is  set. 

Only  a  TRIMO  can  equal 
a  TRIMO.  Design,  mater¬ 
ial  and  workmanship  com¬ 
bine  to  put  them  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  Put 
a  TRIMO  in  your  kit  and 
see.  Your  Idealer  has 
them. 

trimont  MFG.  CO. 

Roxbury,  Mass. 

OTHER  TRJMO  TOOLS  include  Pipe 

Wrenches,  Chain  Wrenches  and  Pipe 

Cutters.  Insist  on  TRJMO. 


4,000 

Bushels 

from 

9  Pounds ! 

From  this  single 
hilt  of  super-seed 
potatoes  in  1919,  Di¬ 
mock  Orchard  Strain 
Sixteen  had  availa¬ 
ble  for  market  this 
year  4000  bushels 
hardy,  healthy,  big  yielding  Green  Mountain 
Certified  Seed.  Tests  at  Storrs  College  and 
Presque  Isle  prove  this  strain  the  greatest 
seed  potato  development  of  recent  years. 


Only  1,000  Bushels 
Left 


This  special  strain  of  Dimock  Orchard 
Seed  is  sold  in  any  quantity,  but  orders  for 
50  bushels  or  more  include  free  roguing  ser¬ 
vices  by  D.  O.  Inspectors.  An  international¬ 
ly  famed  breeder  of  seed  potatoes  lias  recent¬ 
ly  requested  this  service  by  our  inspectors. 

Write  at  once  for  bulletin  “The  Romance 
of  Sixteen,''  price  information,  etc.  Orders 
filled  in  the  order  received. 

THE  DIMOCK  ORCHARD 

EAST  CORINTH  VERMONT 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

ON  MONOPOLY 

The  Capital  Stock  Company 
often  creates  a  monopoly  to  fix 
prices  and  to  earn  big  profits. 

Should  the  Farm  Cooperative 
Association  follow  this  ex¬ 
ample  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 

The  explanation  will,  be  found 
in  Chapter  XIV  of  the  new 
book 

i ‘Organized  Cooperation” 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 
Price  One  Dollar 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

- 
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Spray  with 
powerful  pressure 


Two  hundred  pounds  of  pressure  drives 
the  spray  to  every  part  of  the  tree  for  better 
protection  when  a  Hercules  engine  is  on 
the  pump. 

With  steady,  unfailing  reliability,  this 
engine  helps  you  finish  your  spraying 
quickly  and  thoroughly.  A  Hercules 
engine  just  eats  up  big  jobs. 

The  same  dependability  that  you  find 
in  a  Hercules  orchard  sprayer  engine  is 
typical  of  all  other  Hercules-equipped 
farm  machinery.  There  is  a  Hercules  en¬ 
gine  for  nearly  every  job  on  the  farm, 
from  mixing  cement  to  filling  silos.  They 
range  from  1  V2  H.  P.  upward. 

On  leading  makes  of  farm  machinery, 
well-posted  salesmen  will  call  your  attention 
to  the  Hercules  engine  as  proof  that  the 
best  power  is  provided.  Y ou  can  also  buy 
the  Hercules  engine  as  a  separate  power 
unit  and  use  it  as  your  work  requires. 


A  dealer  selling  Hercules  engines  and  Hercules- 
equipped  farm  machinery  is  sure  to  be  located  near 
you.  If  you  wish  us  to  help  you  with  suggestions 
on  how  to  use  power  effectively  and  profitably,  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  write  us  direct. 

THE  HERCULES  CORPORATION 

Engine  Division,  Dept,  J  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

HERCULES 

ENGINES 


FOR  SHALLOW  WELLS 
OR  CISTERNS 

IF  your  farm  requires  a  water  system  that  will 
*  deliver  a  large  volume  of  water — if  you  need 
a  heavy  duty  pump  that  will  operate  at  high 
speed  or  against  heavy  pressure — get  a  My - 
era  Self-  Oiling  Bulldozer  Power  Pump. 
We  can  *upply  exactly  the  pump  you  need 
for  your  purpose — 

at  a  price  that’ a  IT  MYERS 

right.  And  when  ,-odwDEEP  WELL? 

you  buy  a  Myers  pump  w  aJ)  f  .  .WORKING 
you  know  you  are  buy¬ 
ing  the  best  the  world 
produces —  perfected  in 
every  detail,  thoroughly 
modern  and  abso¬ 
lutely  dependable. 

Myers  means  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  world  ever. 

See  your  Myers  dealer 
or  write  for  catalog. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 
314  Church  St.  Ashland,  Ohio 

Pumps,  Water  Systems,  Hey  Teels,  Door  Mongers 


YERSJ 

P 
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BEEMAN 

The  Pioneer  Carden  Tractor 

It  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivates, 
Write  direct 
0  Factory  for 
free  Catalog 
nd  1924  Prices, 
eeman  Tractor  Co. 

05  B  2nd  Ave.  Ho. 
liiuteapolis,  Minn. 


et  e 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


I  It  is  doubtful  if  woodworking  would  hold 
him  very  long  for  a  regular  year-round 
job,  but  as  a  pastime  to  while  away  these 
cold  barren  days  it  is  a  godsend.  First 
came  the  kitchen  cabinet.  From  the  lines 
drafted  at  the  beginning  until  it  stood,  a 
complete  article  of  furniture,  there 
elapsed  four  days  of  non-union  time  lim¬ 
its.  The  wood  that  went  into  it  came 
from  a  great  many  places.  The  sides  and 
doors  are  of  natural  quartered  oak.  The 
drawer  fronts  came  from  a  rough  grimy 
chestnut  board  that  we  rescued  from  the 
pile  of  waste  lumber,  and  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  beautiful  bit  of  chestnut.  The 
drawers  themselves  came  from  the  boxing 
of  the  new  white  kitchen  sink,  shipped 
from  Louisville.  Ivy.  This  is  a  kitchen 
cabinet  of  parts !  Next  an  old  organ  top 
of  solid  walnut  was  brought  down  from 
the  attic,  relieved  of  its  fantastic  scrolls 
and  spindles,  and  taken  carefully  apart. 
The  bevel  plate  mirrors  were  set  closer 
together  and  with  a  slight  rearrangement 
1  lie  organ  top  fitted  exactly  into  the  space 
back  of  the  living  room  door  as  a  hat 
rack.  It  is  easy  to  look  at,  and  is  always 
in  service. 

At  about  this  time,  rummaging  iu  the 
attic  over  the  garage,  I  came  across  two 
antique  chairs  with  rush  bottoms  broken 
through.  Daddy  looked  at  those  chairs 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  while  I  plead¬ 
ed  for  them.  They  were  perfect,  and  I  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  were  graceful  rather 
than  comfortable.  The  legs  seemed  to 
stand  on  the  verge  of  a  leap  into  space, 
and  the  seats  were  narrow  to  accommo¬ 
date  my  lady’s  hoops,  but  they  held  you 
bolt  upright.  However,  in  the  end.  Dad¬ 
dy  could  not  resist  weaving  into  them  a 
rope  seat  dyed  grass  green.  We  used 
French  gray  on  the  body  of  the  chairs, 
and  when  finished  there  was  nothing 
more  dainty  or  more  colorful  in  0111 
house. 

The  fireplace  bookcases  dispelled  the 
monotony  of  two  stormy  days.  As  the 
wood  had  to  be  bought,  Daddy  selected  the 
lumber  already  tooled  for  stair  steps,  bev¬ 
eled  on  one  edge.  The  work  of  construc¬ 
tion  took  place  in  the  living-room  in 
front  of  the  fireplace,  wifh  two  crates  for 
a  workbench  and  mother  to  keep  the 
boards  from  bounding  off  the  crates.  Lit¬ 
tle  fuzzy  feathers  of  shavings  crept  over 
the  piano  and  way  upstairs  into  the 
bathroom,  but  eventually  the  thing  was 
done.  It  brings  such  a  homelike  effect 
into  the  living-room  to  see  our  dear  old 
friends  sitting  there  on  the  shelves,  five 
rows  of  them.  There  are  three  rows  yet 
to  be  filled  which  will  have  to  wait  until 
next  year  when  Mark  is  older,  and  less 
given  to  working  with  sticky  hands. 
Spring  will  soon  be  here. 

Again  the  year  looms  up  before  11s  with 
its  chances,  its  pitfalls.  From  the  land 
of  sunshine  there  comes  a  tale  of  too 
many  oranges.  “I  don’t  know  what  the 
orange  growers  are  going  to  do.”  Perkins 
had  written.  “Oranges  is  worth  nothing 
and  they  can’t  buy  fertilizer.  There  are 
thousands  of  boxes  on  the  trees  yet.  and 
the  trees  are  white  with  bloom.  They 
will  soon  have  another  crop  on  them.” 
At  the  present  time  a  carload  is  being 
sold  at  our  nearest  village  for  $2.40  a 
bushel.  People  go  to  the  car  with  their 
market  baskets  and  carry  them  home,  a 
very  unusual  sight  in  our  .State.  The 
owners  of  this  car  ai’e  two  Northern  men. 
I  understand  they  traveled  north  with 
this  car  of  oranges,  which  was  some 
weeks  on  the  way.  The  freight  on  the 
carload  was  $345.  It  seems  to  11s  that 
if  we  had  several  carloads  of  oranges  go¬ 
ing  to  waste  we  would  try  this  way  of 
turning  them  into  money.  These  oranges 
are  like  foreign  currency.  They  will  pass 
at  full  value  in  certain  places.  And  in 
the  towns  of  New  York  State  there  is  a 
majority  of  people  who  have  never  tasted 
the  sweetness  of  a  well-ripened  Florida 

orange. 

At  least  every  other  year  the  early  po¬ 
tato  is  put  upon  the  altar  as  a  hopeful 
prospect,  and  ends  by  being  burned  as  a 
sacrifice.  We  think  the  coining  year  is 
one  of  these  years.  Last  year  some 
potatoes  sold  at  $2  a  bushel.  Unless  we 
are  visited  by  frost  or  flood  I  see  a  future 
with  early  spuds  at  20  cents  a  bushel. 
The  man  who  grows  the  same  number  of 
acres  every  year  will  shave  through  some¬ 
how,  but  most  of  the  impetuous  enthusi¬ 
asts  will  be  obliterated.  Nothing  is  more 
foolhardy  than  to  dabble  in  potatoes  the 
year  after  the  high  prices ! 

One  of  The  It.  N.-Y.’s  oldest  friends, 
George  A.  Cosgrove,  once  said  this  in  an 
address :  “The  labor  of  a  farmer  dif¬ 

fers  from  any  other  labor.  What  the 
miner  digs  out  of  the  earth  already  ex¬ 
isted.  The  manufacturer,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  labor,  changes  its  form  and  in¬ 
creases  its  value.  Put  the  labor  of  the 
farmer  is  godlike  in  that  it  creates.  It 
produces  something  that  did  not  before 
exist  in  any  form.  The  billions  of  wealth 
that  the  farmer  adds  to  this  nation  each 
year  is  a  creation,  a  clean,  clear  addi¬ 
tion.  When  big  crops  are  imminent  the 
railroads  send  in  hurry  orders  for  more 
|  ears,  the  manufacturer  does  not  hesitate 
to  fill  his  storehouses  with  goods.  For 
millions  have  been  created  and  have  to 
be  exchanged.” 

In  the  dilemma  of  crops  that  are  too 
heavy  have  a  fair  market  value  and 
cannot  serve  in  exchange  for  the  goods 
on  the  merchants’  shelves,  the  whole  scale 
of  prices  come  tumbling.  We  are  trem¬ 
bling  on  the  verge  of  a  year  of  overpro¬ 
duction.  I  make  this  prediction  while 
hoping  it  will  prove  untrue. 

JIKS,  I*'.  H.  UNGEK. 
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Beat  it,  N 
.Mari  a,  beat 


VVow1 

.wow 


Hem  loci 


Seed  coated  with-  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent:  4Ml 


“Scoot,  for 

love  o’  Mike!” 


is  the  wail  of  the  crows  when  once 
they  light  on  a  corn-field  where  the 
seed-corn  has  been  coated  with  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Crow  Repellent.  One  taste  is 
enough.  And  every  crow,  every 
squirrel,  every  mole,  every  gopher, 
every  pest  of  any  kind,  keeps  off  that 
field.  It  doesn’t  kill  them,  for  it  isn’t 


poisonous,  but  it’s  worse  than 
any  other  “white  mule”  in  all 
crow-dom.  And  your  crow  worries 
are  over.  You  won’t  have  to  re¬ 
plant  hill  after  hill.  Much  of  your 
valuable  time  is  saved,  besides  all  the 
extra  cost  of  seed-corn  to  replant 
with.  And  for  every  $1.00  you  spend 
for 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 


you  will  reap  frim  30  to  40  more 
bushels  of  corn  at  harvest  time.  It’s 
easy  to  use, — simply  mix  it  with  your 
seed-corn.  You  don’t  have  to  wait 
for  it  even  to  dry.  And  it  never 
clogs  the  planter.  If  you  have  any 
doubts  as  to  what  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent  will  do  for  you,  ask  us  to 
send  you  copies  of  hundreds  of  letters 


we  have  received,  and  every  one  of 
these  testimonials  unsolicited.  Large 
can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn 
(8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half  size  can, 
$1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  "Money  Back”  guar¬ 
antee.  Address  Cedar  Hill  Formulae 
Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Those  extra 
bushels  are 
your  profit 


JPlanet  Jrj 


Clean,  fast  cultivation  at  the  right 
time  Is  the  secret  of  those  extra  bushels 
which  make  the  difference  between 
growing  costs  and  profits.  Two  horses 
and  one  man  on  this  Planet  Jr.  No.  77 
Pivot  Wheel  Biding  Cultivator  will 
cover  more  ground  in  a  given  time  than 
the  same  two  horses  with  walking  cul¬ 
tivators  and  two  men.  With  No.  77  you 
can  afford  those  extra  cultivations 
which  experiments  show  can  add  sev¬ 
eral  bushels  per  acre  at  harvest.  It  does 
a  cleaner  job,  too,  faster  and  «*sier  be¬ 
cause  No.  77  includes  improvements 
and  features  we  have  developed  after 
years  of  field  trials  with  our  own  and 
other  riding  cultivators.  Ask  your 
Planet  Jr.  dealer  to  point  out  these 
special  features,  or  send  for  Planet  Jr 
catalog,  which  shows  them  in  detail. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturer*  of  Specialized 

Field  and  Garden  Tool*  in  the  World 

Dept.  38.  5th  and  Glenwood  Ave, 
Philadelphia 


Look  for  “Planet  Jr.” 


POWER 


BOLENS 

and  Lawn 
Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it  culti¬ 
vates,  it  mows  the 
lawn.  It  supplies  power  for 
operating  light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  has  a  patented 
arched  axle  for  clearance  and  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  guid¬ 
ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  A  differential  drive  __  _ 

makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  instantly  Interchangeable.  A  hoy  will 
run  it  with  delight.  Used  by  market  growers,  florists, 
nursery  men,  farmers,  home  gardeners,  parks,  cemeter¬ 
ies,  etc.  _  Send  for  full  particulars 
312  PARK  ST.,  GILSON  MFC.  CO.  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

andPOWERLAWNMOWER 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator 
for  Gardners,  Suburb¬ 
anites,  Truckers,  Flor¬ 
ists,  Fruit  Growers, 

Nurserymen  and  Lawn 
work. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

2565  UniverBity  Ave.  S.E, 

Minneapolis  Minn 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18 — Landis  Ave.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


LIME  ms  LAND 

SOLVAY  brings  better,  greater  crops 
the  first  harvest.  SOLVAY  makes 
sour  soil  sweet  and  releases  all  fertility 
the  land  contains  to  hasten  growing 
crops  to  full  maturity. 

Most  farm  lands  need  lime,  and  none 
is  better  than  Solvay  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone —  high  test,  non-caustic,  furnace 
dried,  and  ground  fine  to  spread  easily. 
Every  farmer  should  read  the 
Solvay  Booklet  on  Liming 
— sent  FREE  on  request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracaie.N.Y. 
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Pakt  II. 

1  am  not  so  sure  about  the  present  feel¬ 
ing,  but  in  my  day  each  New  England 
family  was  supposed  to  carry  a  “smart 
one”  who  must  be  educated  at  any  cost. 
From  the  beginning  when  the  Yankees 
in  1030  appropriated  400  pounds  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  new  college,  while  two  years 
later  John  Harvard  gave  his  library  and 
half  his  estate,  the  old  New  England 
stock  has  believed  in  “education”  as  a 
power  to  remove  great  mountains,  from 
the  pathway  of  a  republic.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  these  poor  colonists,  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  an  Indian  war, 
trouble  with  England  and  discord  at  home, 
should  organize  a  system  of  education 
based  oh  taxation.  It  was  the  spirit 
which  drove  the  Yankee  to  put  up  a 
seboolhouse  wherever  he  went.  During 
our  Civil  War  this  spirit  came  out  in 
Dowell's  poem,  Jonathan  to  John  : 

“We  ain’t  so  dreadful  poor,  John, 

With  twenty  million  people, 

And  close  by  every  door,  John, 

A  seboolhouse  and  a  steeple.” 

The  Yankee  believed  in  education  and 
in  the  best  tools  he  could  get,  and  that 
was  probably  why  the  smart  one  in  the 
family  was  selected  as  the  family  offering 
at  Harvard  or  Yale  or  Dartmouth.  It 
came  to  be  a  sort  of  family  religion,  and 
when  the  smart  one  had  real  character 
and  understanding  it  proved  a  great  sys¬ 
tem.  The  trouble  was  that  in  too  many 
families  the  smart  one  was  selected  for 
bis  brains  and  not  for  his  character,  and 
as  usually  happens,  brains,  without  the 
balance  of  character,  cannot  or  will  not 
put  the  power  of  education  to  any  noble 
or  unselfish  use.  And  education,  devoted 
to  mere  selfish  gratification,  is  worse  than 
stolen  money  used  lo  build  up  a  great 
fortune. 

#  *  *  * 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  Henry  had  what  we  call 
“brains.”  That  is  to  say  lie  had  the 
nerves  and  gray  matter  inside  his  skull 
which  gave  a  quick  reaction  to  thought 
or  suggestion.  He  was  “smart” — there 
can  be  no  question  about  that.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  well-directed  labor  and 
strict  discipline  would  have  given  him 
some  foundation  of  character,  but  what 
can  be  done  with  a  child  who  is  taught 
from  his  cradle  that  he  is  naturally  smart¬ 
er  than  the  rest,  and  who  spends  his 
young  life  trying  to  advertise  his  inferior 
brand  of  superiority,  patched  and 
brushed  to  make  a  showing?  The  good 
old-fashioned  job  of  doing  “chores”  has 
saved  many  a  man  from  wreck  on  the 
.shoals  of  egotism.  1  doubt  the  possibility 
of  properly  educating  any  young  man 
who  has  not  at  some  time  been  forced  to 
work  with  his  hands.  There  are  “chores” 
enough  on  any  New*  England  farm,  but 
Henry  escaped  them.  If  there  was  a  hog¬ 
pen  to  clean  out,  or  a  henhouse  to  make 
fit,  plain  George  or  Thomas  must  do  it, 
for  the  future  Senator  or  President  must 
not  soil  his  hands  with,  such  labor.  It  is 
strange  how  otherwise  sensible  women 
will  lose  their  head  in  their  dreams  about 
the  smart  one’s  future.  With  any  one  of 
her  other  children  the  mother  of  this  fam¬ 
ily  could  play  the  part  of  Spartan  mother 
to  perfection,  which  means  that  she  would 
usually  overdo  it.  With  the  smart  one, 
however,  the  Spartan  faded  out  and  she 
became  as  foolish  as  the  most  feeble 
Athenian  or  woman  of  Capua. 

4  # 

Thus  Sarah  and  her  plainer  brothers 
and  sisters  grew  up  with  the  fixed  idea 
that  they  must  all  contribute  to  Henry’s 
“education.”  In  these  freer  days  there 
would  doubtless  be  more  or  less  rebellion, 
but  in  those  olden  times  children  were 
obedient  and  carried  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  duty.  Possibly  they  overdid 
it.  Perhaps  something  of  the  present 
swing  to  the  other  extreme  is  due  to  the 
iron  bound  discipline  which  forced  young 
people  to  weight  down  the  springs  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  with  the  heavy  weight  of  fam¬ 
ily  responsibility.  When  that  was  thrown 
off  the  power  of  the  hidden  spring  forced 
the  repressed  human  nature  into  what  we 
now  call  “jazz.”  That  I  do  not  know 
much  about,  but  at  any  rate  Henry  never 
felt  the  weight  of  responsibility.  Life 
was  made  as  easy  for  him  as  the  old  farm 
permitted.  He  loafed  and  bluffed  his  way 
through  school.  He  never  could  have 
passed  his  examinations  if  Sarah  had  not 
worked  out  his  hard  problems  for  him. 
1  wish  someone  would  tell  me  why  every 
line  woman  is  quite  sure  to  make  some¬ 
thing  of  a  foolish  slave  of  herself  over 
some  man — usually  a  thoroughly  worth¬ 
less  one.  Some  of  them  who  would  go  to 
the  stake  rather  than  make  a  false  state¬ 
ment  will  drive  within  a  hair’s  breadth  of 
a  lie  in  order  to  save  .some  good-for-noth¬ 
ing  son  or  brother.  I  confess  that  T  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  how  a 
woman  of  Sarah’s  common  sense  and 
character  could  have  treated  Henry  as 
she  did.  I  can  understand  the  mother’s 
feelings ;  that  may  be  called  an  elemental 
characteristic  of  humanity,  but  why  this 
practical  and  gifted  young  woman  should 
do  what  she  did  for  her  worthless  brother 
>s  too  much  for  me.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
given  to  any  man  to  understand  such 
things,  for  most  men  are  incapable  of  do¬ 


ing  them.  Sarah  was  a  born  teacher,  and 
it  was  her  life’s  dream  to  graduate  at  nor¬ 
mal  college.  What  an  educator  she  would 
have  made !  What  lives  she  would  have 
trained  and  inspired !  But  it  was  her  duty 
to  earn  that  Henry  might  spend,  and 
without  a  murmur  she  gave  up  her 
dreams  and  took  up  her  life  as  a 
teacher  in  the  little  district  school. 
From  the  small  group  of  children 
which  gathered  about  her,  men  and 
women  have  grown  up  to  occupy  great 
places  in  the  world.  Sometimes  their 
mind  will  trace  back  along  the  tortuous 
path  through  the  years,  seeking  to  find 
the  spring  or  germ  from  which  came  the 
inspiration  which  carried  them  through 
their  hard  struggle.  And  through  the 
mists  of  memory  there  will  arise  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  silent  black-haired  woman  in  a 
rough,  unpainted  seboolhouse,  who  some¬ 
how  seemed  to  change  her  rude  surround-  ; 
ings  into  a  palace  of  hope.  But  they  can-  j 
not  know  how  baffled  ambition  and  hope¬ 
less,  concealed  love,  created  the  sublime 
desire  which  touched  them  and  drove 
them  on  to  success. 

*  ije  *  *  if 

The  years  went  by,  slowly,  relentlessly, 
on  they  do  in  a  New  England  hill  town. 
Mother  slowly  faded,  radiantly  happy  that 
her  smart  boy  was  at  college.  To  her  he 
was  a  hero ;  to  others  he  stood  for  what 
he  was — a  brilliant  lazy  shirk.  He  was 
pitcher  of  the  college  baseball  club,  one 
of  the  best  dancers  at  college,  already  up 
to  his  ears  in  debt.  As  for  scholarship, 
he  studied  just  enough  to  get  a  passing 
mark,  and  selected  a  course  Which  gave 
him  least  need  of  effort.  At  vacations  he 
would  appear  at  the  farm  to  rest  after 
his  arduous  labors.  Farm  work?  Never! 
lie  would  play  a  few  games  of  ball  with 
local  nines  to  keep  in  practice,  and  one 
Summer  he  worked  as  waiter  at  a  high- 
priced  hotel  until  he  was  found  paying 
close  attention  to  the  daughter  of  some 
rich  magnate  guest,  for  which  he  was 
“fired”  as  though  from  a  cannon.  His  re-  j 
lations  to  the  family  were  typical  of  the 
snob.  It  was: 

“Oh,  Sally,  you’ve  got  to  help  me  out  ! 

I  know  you  have  some  money  saved  up.  I 
have  got  to  have  $50  right  off..  You  just 
got  to  let  me  have  it,” 

Or  it  would  be : 

“Say,  Sally,  can’t  you  get  the  old  girl  to 
brace  up  a  little?  She’s  a  fright  as  she 
goes  around.  1  want  to  bring  a  couple  of 
friends  home  from  the  ball  game.  Get  her 
to  brace  up  for  once !” 

And  Sarah  would  dutifully  take  her 
school  money  from  the  bank  and  hand  it 
to  him.  She  flared  into  anger  at  the 
words  about  her  mother,  but  on  the  day 
of  the  ball  game  she  bought  a  new  dress 
for  the  old  lady,  manicured  her  nails, 
brushed  the  thin  white  hair  into  shape, 
aand  even  put  a  touch  of  rouge  on  the 
faded  cheeks.  And  mother  was  really 
beautiful  with  the  light  of  love  and  pride 
in  her  eyes  at  the  thought  of  her  famous 
boy.  So  much  so  that  one  impulsive 
friend  of  the  smart  one  just  took  her 
hand  and  said : 

“I  think  you  are  beautiful,  Mrs.  Bart¬ 
lett.  If  my  mother  had  lived  I  think  she 
would  have  looked  just  like  you.” 

I  presume  no  woman  can  ever  have  any 
higher  compliment  than  that,  for  what 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  vision  of  a 
dead  mother  which  comes  to  the  heart  of  a 
clean  and  hopeful  boy?  But  Henry,  who 
heard  it,  was  only  anxious  that  Ins  mother 
would  not  talk  freely,  so  that  her  gram¬ 
mar  and  pronunciation  would  not  stand 
out  “like  a  sore  thumb,”  as  he  expressed 
it.  ' 

Sarah  toiled  on  with  a  new  trouble  at 
her  heart.  Joseph  Russell  came  back 
from  the  West,  as  he  frankly  said,  to  find 
a  wife.  In  the  old  days  Joseph  and  Sarah 
had  known  that  they  were  made  for  each 
other,  but  there  was  no  engagement,  for 
each  had  a  burden  and  duty.  Joseph  had 
his  mother  to  care  for.  Now  she  was 
dead,  and  out  on  the  Western  prairies 
Joseph  was  already  a  man  of  mark.  He 
would  go  higher,  and  hi*  rise  meant 
Sarah’s  opportunity. 

“Gome  with  me,”  he  said,  “and  you 
will  be  free.  I  need  you.  I  know  you 
love  me.  Come !” 

“But,  Joseph,  you  know  I  cannot  leave 
my  duty.  I  must  carry  the  family 
through !” 

“Family !  Make  that  great  lazy  ball 
player  do  his  duty,  lie  will  shirk  just  as 
long  as  you  provide  for  him.  He  will 
lean  on  you  just  as  long  as  you  feed  him, 
and  no  longer.” 

It  was  true  and  well  meant,  but  it  led 
to  a  quarrel.  Both  were  stubborn,  and 
Joseph  went  back  West  with  Mary  Mor¬ 
ton,  though,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
knew  he  had  taken  the  wrong  girl.  Sarah 
kept  her  little  school.  Her  face  grew  thin¬ 
ner  and  sharper,  and  the  white  began  to 
show  a  little  in  her  hair. 

$  *  «  ❖  ❖ 

Then  mother  faded  away.  Almost  the 
last  word  to  Sarah  was  a  command  to 
keep  the  family  together.  She  died  proud¬ 
ly  confident  that  she  had  given  the  world 
a  strong  man — a  great  leader.  The 
other  children  had  grown  up  to  be  plain, 
plodding  men  and  women  without  firm 
purpose  or  ambition.  Then  Henry  grad¬ 
uated  from  college.  Honors  to  pay  for 
(■Continued  on  page  503) 


"For  Better  Heating" 

NDES  FURNA 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  a  large  one-piece  ash  pit.  Its  depth 
prevents  ashes  piling  up  under  the  grates 
and  makes  ash  removal  easy.  This  is  only 
one  of  its  many  exclusive  advantages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  8l  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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Palmer  Lime  in  Agriculture 

“ CHALLENGE  BRAND  ” 

“Small  Doses  Make  Liming  Practical  for  All” 

Use  small  amounts  of  lime  frequently  as  they  are  proportionately  more  efficient. 

For  Spraying  Mixtures  and  Whitewash  Use 

“PALMER  LIME” 


Don’t  overlook  your  orchard,  garden,  shrubs,  hedges,  etc. 

Formulas  furnished  upon  request.  Use  either  Hydrated  Lime  or  Lump  Lime. 
Sold  in  quantities  to  suit  your  needs.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

PALMER  LIME  AND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

103  Park  Avenue  New  York  City 


FERTILIZERS 

Write  for  Booklet  describing 
Croxton  Brand  Mixtures 

RAW  MATERIALS  and  CHEMICALS 

TANKAGE  SULPHATE  AMMONIA 

BLOOD  MURIATE  POTASH 

BONE  MEAL  SULPHATE  POTASH 

ACID  PHOSPHATE  NITRATE  SODA 
ARCADIAN  SULPHATE  AMMONIA 

NJ.  FERTILIZER  &CHEMICALGO. 

40  RECTOR  STREET  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfort¬ 
able  plaster.  You  walk,  play,  dance  in 
comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot  pains;  no 
dangerous  applications  of  . acids  and 
poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  oil  h»rA  irtwihs  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Big 
spool,  oo  square  inches,  lasts  most  fam¬ 
ilies  year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY  * 

Box  R  Burlington,  Vt. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE— The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry'.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they'  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
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Late  Winter  in  Vermont 

We  are  having  glorious  weather  again, 
and  snow  is  settling.  Until  January  21 
we  really  had  no  Winter,  and  autos  have 
run  on  the  State  road,  and  our  road 
hadn’t  needed  plowing  until  recently.  But 
February  gave  us  many  zero  and  near- 
zero  nights  and  January  27  the  mercury 
stood  at  30  degrees  below,  but  our 
thermometer  was  on  the  west  end  of  the 
house  and  received  the  full  benefit  of  the 
northwest  wind.  We  like  to  know'  the 
weather,  as  our  children  will  face  it  on 
their  three-mile  ride  to  school.  Our 
school  closes  now  for  a  five  or  six  weeks 
vacation,  while  the  roads  will  be  bad. 
There  are  indications  now'  that  the  school 
iu  our  district  will  be  opened  next  Sep¬ 
tember,  as  there  will  be  eight  pupils,  and 
there  are  six  more  little  ones  growing  up 
to  school  age.  In  Vermont  if  there  are 
seven  pupils  of  school  age  iu  a  district 
and  the  parents  ask  for  a  school  the 
school  board  must  give  it.  When  the 
school  was  discontinued  in  our  district, 
after  trying  transportation  two  years 
one  family  left  the  district.  That  seems 
always  to  follow  the  closing  of  rural 
schools.  He  will  move  back  if  we  can  have 
a  school.  Upon  hearing  it  spoken  of  I 
was  surprised  to  see  how  anxious  our 
boys  were  to  have  a  school  here,  I  hadn’t 
realized  how  tired  they  were  of  the  long 
trip  in  all  weather,  thinking  to  myself 
that  having  more  pupils  and  classmates 
they  enjoyed  a  towrn  school  better. 

These  warmer  days  have  turned  our 
thoughts  toward  gardening.  A  Colorado 
friend  w’rote  of  raking  her  backyard  and 
planting  sweet  peas.  Well,  snow  is  two 
feet  deep  on  mine  yet ! 

The  wind  is  northwest  tonight  and 
flakes  of  snow  are  in  the  air  but  I 
planted  Delphinium  (it  takes  42  days  for 
them  to  germinate  any  way).  Petunias, 
snapdragons.  Verbenas,  and  red  and 
yellow  tomatoes.  The  yellow  ones  make 
such  fine  preserves,  the  boys  liken  them  to 
plums  and  our  Japan  plums  do  not  bear 
freely.  I  think  wre  shall  try  some  Euro¬ 
pean  varieties. 

One  hen  is  sitting  on  her  nest  patiently 
hoping  for  some  eggs.  I  think  I  will 
give  her  nine  as  an  experiment.  The 
pride  of  the  poultry  yard  just  now  is 
Ching  Li;  his  ancestors  were  probably 
mandarins  of  some  poultry  yard  on  the 
Brahmapootra  River.  Anyway  Ching  is 
proud  and  is  a  Dark  Brahma.  He  was 
bought  as  a  day-old  chick  early  in  July, 
and  December  24  he  weighed  7  lb  14  oz., 
before  supper,  and  now  he  is  much  larger. 
The  Dark  Brahma  pullets  are  very  hand¬ 
some,  so  beautifully  pencilled.  A  New 
York  butcher  says  he  prefers  Dark  Bra¬ 
hma  to  any  other  fowl,  yet  I  never  saw 
any  before,  and  do  not  find  them  entered 
in  poultry  contests.  The  Light  Brahmas 
are  most  excellent  layers,  but  of  course 
do  not  lay  as  young  as  other  breeds,  but 
are  superior  layers  as  year-old  hens. 

There  are  going  to  be  new  neighbors  in 
many  neighborhoods  this  Spring,  and  I 
hope  everyone  will  try  to  make  the  new 
comers  feel  at  home.  A  new  neighbor 
told  me  in  September  that  but  one  other 
neighbor  had  called  on  her,  and  she  came 
in  May ;  no  pastor  had  called  on  her,  nor 
members  of  the  church.  My  own  reason 
for  not  calling  was  chickenpox  in  the 
family,  and  as  some  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  were  away,  they  came  down  with  it 
three  different  times,  and  during  haying 
I  could  not  have  a  horse,  and  I  do  not 
drive  the  car.  I  think  with  a  school  in 
our  own  district  we  shall  get  fewer 
germ  diseases. 

Never  have  I  realized  how  much  good 
reading  was  enjoyed  as  I  have  this 
Winter.  Some  boys  come  a  mile  and  a 
half  nearly  every  Sunday  afternoon  to 
get  books  and  papers,  and  another  tells 
of  papers  being  passed  on  that  they  sit 
up  till  midnight  to  read. 

I  have  had  three  little  sermons  lately 
that  I  want  to  pass  on. 

“There  is  more  in  our  back  yard  than 
most  of  us  ever  know'.”  Don’t  you  be¬ 
lieve  it?  One  Vermonter  has  been  pho¬ 
tographing  snowflakes  ever  since  his 
youth,  but  he  still  finds  he  has  much  to 
learn  and,  speaking  of  backyards  and  the 
new  form  of  kitchen  window,  I  wonder  if 
the  energy  expended  on  talking  about 
them  was  expended  in  beautifying  them, 
wouldn’t  some  backyards  be  lovely? 

My  second  sermonette  wms  Charles 
Lamb’s  saying,  “Content,  but  wishing 
more,”  so  let  us  realize  our  blessing  while 
at  the  same  time  try  to  make  life  fuller 
and  happier,  both  for  ourselves  and  those 
about  us. 

My  third,  “Look  pleasant,  someone  is 
iflways  taking  your  picture.”  Since  read¬ 
ing  that  it  flashes  so  often  across  my 
mind  how  would  I  like  a  picture  of  myself 
if  I  did  this,  or  would  that  person  like  his 
picture  taken  now,  and  mind  pictures  are 
such  lasting  things. 

T.ook  pleasant ! 

“There  was  a  man,  though  some  did  count 
him  mad, 

For  being  always  glad  with  such  things 
as  he  had, 

But  —  they  shook  their  heads  —  and 
smiled.” 

MOT  II  eh  bee. 


Uncle  Jack  asked  little  Celia  if  she 
didn’t  want  him  to  play  with  her.  “Oh. 
no,”  she  said,  “we’re  playing  Indian,  and 
you’re  no  use,  ’cause  you’re  scalped  al¬ 
ready.” — United  Presbyterian. 


Haven’t  You  Heard  of  the 
New  Way  to  Grow 
Better  Crops? 

Cured  Fertilizer — The  Result  of  Years  of 

Research 

For  a  lifetime  Mr.  Royster  and  his  large  organization  of  farm 
experts  have  searched,  tested  and  toiled  to  improve  fertilizer 
and  thus  increase  the  earnings  of  farmers. 

A  Startling  Development 

One  of  the  most  startling  discoveries  has  been  the  curing  of 
fertilizer.  Mr.  Royster  and  his  helpers  found  that  after  aging 
in  bins  for  four  to  six  months,  fertilizer  grew  better  crops!  The 
various  chemical  elements  combine  with  one  another  and  the 
close  association  of  these  elements  brings  about  a  chemical 
action  which  makes  every  food  element  in  the  fertilizer  avail¬ 
able  to  the  plant,  just  exactly  as  it  is  needed. — from  seed  time  to 
harvest. 

Double  Milled 

After  this  aging,  Royster’s  Fertilizer  is  re-milled  (to  prevent 
lumping)  and  then  bagged.  All  this  additional  work  and  care 
certifies  the  quality  of  Royster’s  Fertilizers — and  assures  you 
of  proper  feeding  for  plants. 

,  Be  Sure  to  get  Royster's 

The  name  “Royster’s”  appears  on  every  bag  of  Royster’s 
Fertilizer.  Look  for  it.  Ask  for  Royster’s  Fertilizer  by  name — 
and  stop  guessing  about  brands. 


F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 

Baltimore, 

ROYSTER 

Tfe/d  'Tested  fertilizers 


used.’' 


-best  I've  ever 


Your  goods  are  fine 
crop-makers.” 


"My  crop  this  year  is 
far  better  than  ever  be¬ 
fore” 

“/  can  frankly  say  t 
have  received  the  best 
results,  by  test,  with 
Royster's.” 


“/  am  expecting  a  fine 
crop  this  year,  and  1 
give  Royster's  Fertilizer 
the  credit." 


”1  will  not  buy  anything 
else  as  long  as  I  can  get 
Royster’s.” 


"Every  time  /  use  U  I 
makp  money.** 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

This  book  is  written  in  three  themselves’  with  accounts  of  co- 
Parts*  operative  work  where  established. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop-  Xt  bas  ,been  mostly  propaganda 
mem  of  the  Agricultural  Indus-  and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
try.  In  five  chapters  g°od  m  its  time.  But  we  have 

grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental  now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
ten  chapters.  js  principles  and  definite  policies 

PART  THREE.  —  Application  that  have  Droved  successful.  This 

of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and  h00^  18  J;be  firs*  re^^ttempt^ 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm  supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 

Products.  In  seven  chapters.  \s  be  hope.d  better\  boofks  wdl 

.  .  follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  present  there  is  no  other  book 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore'  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
writers  of  books  have  contented  organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

EDGEW00D  FARMS  1  AT  lONCF;I> 

108  ACRES  i— With  main  buildings;  12- room  brick 
house,  modern  bath;  hot  and  cold  water,  2  large 
barns,  stabling  for  HO  head;  lull  set  outbuildings;  good 
tenant  bouse,  near  R.  It.  and  High  School  town, 
excellent  water  supply. 

88  ACRES  With  good  10-room  stone  house,  running 
water,  bank  barn,  silo,  poultry  houses,  etc.  These 
properties  adjoin;  have  splendid  pastures;  8  acres 
timber  laud  all  slopes  to  south. 

JMJICE  s— 1 They  must  be  [sold  and  $14,000  will  limy 
Doth  properties;  easy  terms,  write  or  call,  UI.K8E  A 
1.1(1  DKUM  IS,  111  K.  Bulletin  Building.  I’hll.tl.IpbU,  Ps. 


CENTAUR 

SMALL  FARM 

V  TRACTOR 

Displaces  the  Horse  on  the  small  farm.  Pays  for  Itself, 
in  the  saving  of  time,  labor  and  Horse  Feed.  Makes 
the  hard  jobs  easy.  “New-Way"  Air  Cooled  Motor, 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings,  Bosch  Ignition,  Automatic 
Governor,  13  inches  Axle  Clearance. 


Plows  7  inches  Deep  in  Clay  Sod  . 

Riding  Attachment  for  Harrowing,  Dragging,  Plant 
ing.  Cultivating,  Mowing,  etc.  A  portable  Power 
Plant  for  Sawing  Wood.  Grinding  Fee1  and  doing 
the  many  power  jobs  on  the  small  farm.  Costs  only 
8  to  10c  per  hour  to  run.  Has  REVERSE — 
Backs  On  Its  Own  Power 
5  years’  successful  performance  has  proven  the  CEN¬ 
TAUR  the  most  economical,  reliable  and  efficienl 
small  Tractor  made.  Liberal  Terms.  Money-Bad 
Guarantee.  Write  for  illustrated  Catalog. 

THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  CO. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  ol  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  THIS  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  JOINT  resolution  has  been  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  calling  for  an  amendment  of  the  U.  S. 
constitution.  Here  it  is: 

“Article  XVII I.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
regulate  throughout  the  United  States  the  employment 
of  women  and  of  persons  under  the  age  of  21  years.” 

Of  course  any  Congressman  can  introduce  any 
bill  he  sees  lit.  That  is  one  free  privilege  still  re-  . 
tained  under  our  glorious  constitution.  A  list  of 
the  amendments  that  luive  been  suggested  during  tlie 
past  50  years  would  cover  tlxe  entire  range  of 
thought— serious  and  otherwise.  As  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  proposition,  there  is  a  craze  just  now  to 
“regulate"  everything  through  government  control. 
Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  jobs  are 
needed  to  provide  for  paying  political  debts,  and 
taking  care  of  the  vast  army,  of  white-collar  gentry 
annually  poured  out  each  year  from  mu*  schools  and 
colleges.  An  ideal  situation  for  these  parasites 
would  he  to  have  half  the  people  do  the  work  and 
Hie  other  half  tell  them  how  to  do  it  right — well 
paid  for  “organizing”  the  workers.  Then  there  are 
always  cranks  and  people  who  have  lost  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  plain  man  or  woman  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  These  folks  want  the  government  to 
wade  in  and  prepare  formulas  for  all  human  activi¬ 
ties.  The  truth  is  that  our  people  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  and  directed  and  regulated  too  much  already. 
The  most  valuable  characteristic  of  the  old-time 
American  was  his  ability  to  take  care  of  himself 
and  his  independence  and  initiative.  These  character¬ 
istics  made  the  constitution  possible.  That  docu¬ 
ment  should  not  now  be  used  to  take  these  things 
away  from  him. 

* 


OVER  and  over  we  have  cases  presented  to  us 
which  run  about  as  follows:  A  farmer  buys  a 
cow  at  an  auction.  She  is  guaranteed  to  begin  giv¬ 
ing  milk  on  or  about  a  certain  date,  and  the  milk  is 
needed  to  till  out  a  contract.  rl  he  cow  fails  to 
freshen  at  the  stated  time,  runs  for  several  months 
over,  and  in  some  cases  will  not  freshen  at  all.  Can 
the  buyer  recover  damages  from  tlie  seller?  It  is 
surprising  how  often  this  case  comes  up.  It  is  often 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  buyer  gives  his 
note  for  the  price  or  most  of  it.  and  when  he  finds 
the  cow  is  not  as  represented  he  refuses  to  pay. 
Now  this  may  be  a  trick  of  some  cow  jockey,  or  it 
may  be  an  honest  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
the  seller.  If  such  a  case  came  into  court  it  would 
depend  on  the  kind  of  promise  or  guarantee  tlie 
seller  gave,  and  tlie  proof  of  damages.  If  the  seller 
merely  said  off-hand  that  he  thought  the  cow  would 
he  fresh  at  about  a  certain  time  it  could  hardly  be 
called  a  binding  contract.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  he 
made  a  definite  promise  or  statement  before  wit¬ 
nesses,  he  could  ho  held.  It  might  not  be  a  case  of 
positive  fraud,  for  a  man  may  be  mistaken  about 
such  tilings,  but  lie  would  have  to  make  good  on  the 
cow— that  is.  take  her  back  or  pay  for  any  proven 
damage.  An  expert  dairyman  would  not  be  likely 
to  he  caught  in  such  a  case,  but  a  man  who  knows 
little  about  cows  would  better  not  buy  without  a 
written  guarantee. 


ON  page  413,  in  referring  to  inoculated  sulphur, 
a  mix-up  of  letters  led  to  a  curious  error.  It 
was  stated  that  this  form  of  sulphur  is  ground  or 
powdered  limestone.  Of  course  what  we  intended 
to  jfliut  was  limestone-sulphur.  Most  people  would 
realize  at  once  that  this  was  tlie  result  of  mixing 
letters  a  little,  but  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  we 
make  this  correction.  Many  farmers  are  using 
ground  limestone  and  also  inoculated  sulphur,  and 
we  want  them  all  to  realize  that  the  two  are  en- 
tirelv  different  substances. 


Wll  are  likely  to  have  a  “boom"  for  milk  goats, 
and  we  warn  our  readers  beforehand  not  to 
get  excited  over  the  wood-box  cow.  We  believe  that 
the  milk  goat  will  surely  have  a  large  place  in  future 
dairying,  hut  there  are  some  tilings  which  she  can¬ 
not  do.  She  cannot  live  on  air  or  give  milk  on  poor 
and  musty  hay  and  weeds.  She  is  a  clean  and  dainty 
animal,  and  must  have  good,  well-balanced  food.  She 
will  not  give  six  quarts  of  milk  a  day  and  produce 
three  kids  each  year  which  will  sell  at  $100  each! 
It  is  a  good  goat  that  will  average  two  quarts  a 
day.  She  can  keep  happy  and  supply  milk  in  a 
piano  box  and  lier  chief  influence  upon  dairying  will 
he  found  in  supplying  small  families  in  suburban 
towns  with  their  daily  milk.  This  will  be  sure  to 
interfere  somewhat  with  the  present  milk  distribu¬ 
tion.  There  will  he  enough  of  it  done  10  years  from 
row  to  have  considerable  effect  upon  the  demand  for 
cow's  milk,  As  years  go  on  we  think  the  milking 
power  of  the  goats  will  he  developed,  and  much  of 
the  present  prejudice  against  the  animal  will  dis¬ 
appear.  Breeding  goats  will  he  a  sensible  and  fairly 
profitable  business  if  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
are  considered.  An  extravagant  “boom”  will  set  the 
business  hack  for  years. 


Referring  to  the  “village  bee  bill.”  many  beekeepers 
have  their  hives  located  within  500  ft.  of  their  own 
dwelling  or  cultivated  gardens,  and  some  with  limited 
area  are  necessarily  restricted  in  tlie  placing  of  their 
hives,  especially  beekeepers  in  a  small  way.  This  bill 
does  not  discriminate  between  the  man  who  keeps  the 
bees  and  his  neighbor  since  it  reads,  “any  dwelling  or 
cultivated  garden.”  It  seems  to  me  the  joke  will  he 
on  some  of  the  beekeepers  if  they  don't  watch  out. 

Massachusetts.  w.  i.  jt. 

HE  joke  will  certainly  he  on  them.  They  will 
he  “stung.”  'This  is  the  hill  we  mentioned  on 
page  174.  We  think  it  a  foolish  hill  and  it  should 
he  killed,  yet  it  may  pass  unless  the  beekeepers  come 
out  of  the  hive  and  do  a  little  stinging  with  pen  or 
pencil.  You  all  know  the  story  of  the  colored  team¬ 
ster  in  tlie  South,  lie  was  riding  with  a  white  man 
and  they  saw  a  bumblebee  on  a  clover  bloom.  The 
driver  took  his  long  snake  whip  and  with  a  ’quick 
jerk  picked  the  bee  with  the  point  of  his  lash.  A 
little  further  on  they  saw  a  hornet's  nest  well  popu¬ 
lated.  Said  the  white  man: 

“John,  can  you  hit  that  nest  with  your  whip?” 

“I  kin,  hut  I  aint  goiir  ter.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Well  boss,  there  was  only  one  of  them  bumble¬ 
bees.  He  had  no  support — but  them  hornets  ore  or¬ 
ganized .” 

Beekeepers,  you  would  better  organize  and  go 
after  that  bill,  or  first  you  know  your  little  friend 
with  the  sweet  mouth  and  the  hot  foot  will  he 
picked  off ! 

Jjs 

THE  l'.  S.  Senate,  killed  the  bill  to  appropriate 
$50,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  helping  farmers 
in  tlie  Northwest  change  from  one-crop  wheat  to 
diversified  farming.  The  money  would  have  been 
advanced,  not  to  pay  old  debts,  but  to  purchase  stock 
and  tools  needed  for  dairying  or  poultry  culture. 
President  Coolidge  favored  the  plan,  and  it  had  gen¬ 
eral  support  from  the  West.  The  vote  against  it 
was  41  to  32.  It  was  not  a  political  question,  but 
more  a  sectional  issue.  A  Senator  from  the  South 
presented  an  amendment  calling  for  $25,000,000  to 
l>e  loaned  to  Southern  cotton  farmers  on  the  plea 
that  they  needed  help  as  badly  as  the  Western 
wheat  growers.  When  this  was  voted  down  most 
of  the  Southern  Senators  turned  against  the  bill 
and  defeated  it.  This  vote  was  not  expected,  for 
it  was  felt  that  those  Northwestern  farmers  are  in 
actual  need,  and  that  a  change  away  from  wheat 
growing  would  he  of  national  benefit  and  therefore 
a  national  problem. 

* 

SEVERAL  country  storekeepers  are  asking  about 
“nickel  in  the  slot”  machines  which  are  being 
left  in  public  places  by  agents.  You  drop  a  nickel 
in  the  slot  and  take  a  chance  on  getting  a  package 
of  gum,  a  piece  of  jewelry  or  money.  The  ordinary 
machines  where  you  get  a  piece  of  candy  and  know 
what  is  coming  are  straight  enough,  though  you  sel¬ 
dom  get  any  bargain.  These  other  machines  are 
petty  gambling  devices,  and  the  courts  have  held 
them  to  he  such.  A  storekeeper  surely  takes  a  chance 
when  he  permits  one  in  his  store.  This  form  of 
gambling  is  a  menace  to  young  people,  and  the  court 
will  usually  take  that  view.  A  merchant  who  per¬ 
mits  this  practice  in  his  store  may  gain  some  tran¬ 
sient  trade,  perhaps,  but  in  the  end  he  will  lose 
more  from  the  better  class  of  people. 


YOU  would  all  be  surprised  to  know  how  many 
cases  like  the  following  are  presented  to  us  for 
advice.  A  farmer  in  Northern  New  England  is  74 
years  old ;  still  active,  but  with  the  unfailing  signs 
that  strength  is  leaving  him.  His  wife  is  dead: 
there  are  no  near  relatives.  He  has  a  small  farm, 
paid  for.  productive  and  reasonably  profitable  with 
hard  work  and  good  management.  He  has  no  other 
property  except  a  small  bank  account.  He  has  lived 
alone  for  some  years.  This  man  has  come  to  fear 
“old  age.”  Such  fanners  often  live  long,  and  he  has 
seen  something  of  the  bitterness  of  lingering  on  after 
strength  1ms  gone.  What  shall  he  do?  A  farm  in 
that  neighborhood  would  bring  but  little — not 
enough  in  any  safe  investment  to  carry  him  through 
should  he  live  as  long  as  he  expects.  Besides,  he  has 
that  feeling  for  tlie  land  which  many  of  us  can 
understand,  and  he  wants  to  live  his  full  life  at 
“home.”  He  wants  to  know  if  he  cannot  find  some¬ 
one  who  will  agree  to  care  for  him  through  his  life 
and  take  the  farm  as  an  equivalent.  He  can  prob¬ 
ably  find  100  who  would  “agree”  to  do  that,  but  out 
of  the  number  scarcely  one  would  have  the  patience 
to  see  him  through.  We  have  investigated  dozens  of 
such  cases;  usually  they  present  the  most  pitiful  out¬ 
come.  Plausible  folks  come,  promising  everything, 
and  they  induce  the  old  folks  to  give  them  a  deed  to 
tlie  farm,  under  an  agreement  to  provide  “a  good 
living”  in  return.  After  a  year  or  so  they  get  weary 
<»f  the  bargain;  keep  the  farm,  but  make  life  for  the 
old  people  so  unpleasant  that  what  should  be  the 
crown  of  life  becomes  a  torment.  We  earnestly  beg 
our  people  not  to  enter  into  any  such  contract  with 
strangers.  X  ever  deed  your  farm  away  while  you 
live.  Keep  control  of  it.  and  never  enter  into  any 
such  contract  without  consulting  some  honest  busi¬ 
ness  man  or  lawyer.  What  a  powerful  story  could 
he  written  from  some  of  the  records  of  lives  wrecked 
on  the  rocks  of  age  which  we  have  here! 

if. 

WE  are  all  liable  to  error — especially  when  we 
try  to  make  comparisons — but,  personally, 
we  think  March  10.  1024  stands  out  as  the  biggest 
day  New  York  farmers  have  yet  known.  We  refer 
to  the  hearing  at  Albany  on  the  school  bill.  The  As¬ 
sembly  Chamber  was  packed  to  the  doors — old-timers 
tell  us  it  was  the  largest  gathering  at  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  they  ever  knew.  This  gathering  stood  about 
two  to  one  against  the  bill.  It  was  a  great  volun¬ 
teer  army  of  practical  farmers  ranged  against  a 
much  smaller  group  of  people,  most  of  whom  have 
no  close  contact  with  country  living  and  would  he 
benefited  in  a  pecuniary  way  by  the  passage  of  the 
hill.  Those  farmers  presented  their  case  in  a  mas¬ 
terly  way — strong  because  it  was  simple  and  sincere, 
and  they  made  a  profound  impression.  The  day 
was  what  we  call  a  big  one  because  it  shows  what 
the  New  York  fanner  can  do  when  he  is  willing  to 
do  it  himself.  It  was  a  clear  revival  of  the  old-time 
farmers'  spirit  and  independence.  It  means  a  new 
start  in  farm  organization  and  leadership.  We  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  farmers  will  now  turn  their  volunteer 
army  into  a  compact,  well-dialled  organization  which 
will  settle  the  school  question  and  several  others 
which  now  confront  our  country  people.  Watch 
them ! 


Brevities 

Thews  is  an  old  proverb.  “Beauty  does  not  make  the 
pot  boil,”  but  it  makes  the  dinner  taste  better. 

Some  auto  drivers  who  cannot  remember  the  old 
days  of  equine  traffic  never  did  have  horse  sense. 

Remember  that  no  man  who  owns  or  rents  a  piece  of 
laud  can  give  any  valid  reason  why  his  family  should 
not  have  all  the  rhubarb  and  asparagus  it  can  eat — and 
some  to  give  away. 

Thebe  is  some  controversy  among  our  readers  as  to 
who  or  what  represents  the  water  commissioners  in  a 
village.  If  the  village  is  incorporated  the  village  board 
is  the  water  commissioners.  If  the  village  is  not  in¬ 
corporated  the  town  board  has  the  right  to  appoint 
water  commissioners. 

Some  time  ago  we  spoke  of  a  man  on  the  sea  coast  who 
proposes  to  sell  haled  seaweed  for  poultry  litter.  One 
reader  argues  in  favor  of  such  a  plan  because  it  will 
produce  iodine  for  the  hen’s  food.  A  more  practical 
reader  says:  “In  regards  using  seaweed  for  litter  in 
poultry  houses  will  say  I  have  tried  to  my  sorrow.  As 
you  know,  salt  means  moisture,  and  once  wet  it  will 
stay  so.” 

One  of  our  well-wishing  readers  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  wish.  We  appreciate  it: 

“1  pray  the  prayer  the  Easterners  do, 

May  the  peace  of  Allah  abide  with  you; 

Wherever  you  stay,  wherever  you  go, 

May  the  beautiful  palms  of  Allah  grow. 

Through  days  of  labor,  and  nights  of  rest. 

The  love  of  good  Allah  make  you  blest ; 

So  I  touch  my  heart — as  the  Easterners  do, — 

May  the  peace  of  Allah  abide  with  you.” 
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The  Hearing  on  the  School  Bill 


FARMERS  of  New  York  State  did  themselves 
credit  at  the  hearing  on  the  school  bill  in  Al¬ 
bany  on  March  19.  About  1.000  of  the  finest  type 
of  men  and  women  ever  seen  in  Albany,  went  to  the 
Capitol  to  tell  legislators  the  country  sentiment  in 
every  corner  of  the  State  on  the  proposed  measure. 
They  told  their  story  in  simple,  straight  language 
that  was  eloquent  because  every  line  of  it  breathed 
impulses  of  sincerity  and  conviction.  When  they 
got  through  the  committee  understood  that  they  are 
as  much  opposed  to  the  present  school  bill  as  they 
were  to  the  old  township  school  bill  that  they  in¬ 
duced  the  Legislature  to  repeal  six  years  ago. 

These  farmers,  in  a  remarkably  clear  presenta¬ 
tion!.  showed  that  while  it  was  claimed  that  no  con¬ 
solidation  of  schools  was  contemplated,  the  clear 
purpose  and  intent  and  mandatory  effect  of  the  bill 
was  and  is  and  will  be  consolidation.  They  ex¬ 
plained  in  simple  language  easily  understood  the 
effect  on  the  community,  the  home  and  the  child  of 
the  destruction  of  their  schools,  which  for  centuries 
have  been  the  civic  centers  of  farm  communities  and 
the  cradle  of  our  best  type  of  American  citizenship. 

Among  other  things  they  exploded  the  oft-repeated 
theory  that  the  cities  pay  the  greater  part  of  the 
school  expense  of  the  country.  The  record  as  shown 
now  is  that  the  City  of  New  York  collects  for 
State  school  purposes  a  little  above  .$4,000,000  in  its 
tax  assessments  and  receives  from  the  State  more 
than  $17,000,000.  Not  only  so.  but  the  cities  and  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  the  State  receive  back  from  the  State  treas¬ 
ury  for  school  purposes  a  larger  percentage  of  their 
assessed  valuation  than  the  country  districts.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  record  of  the  hearing  now  shows  on 
State  and  National  authority  that  farm  property 
pays  a  higher  rate  of  fixation  than  any  other  class 
of  property  in  the  State,  and  that  the  farm  in¬ 
come  pays  substantially  a  rate  50  per  cent  higher 
than  the  rate  paid  by  all  other  classes  of  income 
combined.  This  paper  had  the  privilege  of  putting 
these  figures  in  the  record.  They  caused  astonish¬ 
ment  even  with  members  of  the  committee  and 
newspaper  reporters  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
other  stories.  The  facts  caused  some  consterna¬ 
tion  to  promoters  of  the  bill,  who  have  been  telling 
quite  a  different  story.  While  there  was  an  evi¬ 
dent  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  to  cast  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  the  figures,  no 
one  had  the  courage  or  the  facts  to  challenge  the 
figures,  and  in  fact  some  of  their  own  men  were 
obliged  to  confirm  them. 

Finally  the  farmers  denied  the  contention  that 
the  highly  organized  city  school  gave  children  su¬ 
perior  educational  advantages  to  the  one-room 
school  house.  They  analyzed  the  standards  of  schol¬ 
arship,  showed  that  the  city  schools  produced  stand¬ 
ardize*!  automatons  in  bulk,  while  the  country 
school  developed  the  latent  talent  of  the  individual 
child  and  taught  it  to  think  and  reason  for  itself,  all 
of  which  resulted  in  the  making  of  real  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  'i'he  test  of  the  schools  is  the  products  they 
turn  out.  and  the  record  of  all  time  is  that  the  coun¬ 
try  schools  have  turned  out  more  than  their  share 
of  the  successful  and  able  and  distinguished  men  of 
this  country. 

Besides  the  farmers  who  opposed  the  bill,  there 
were  about  400  to  500  present.  These  included 
legislators  and  people  who  seemed  to  be  neutral. 
While  it  is  probably  true  that  a  small  number  of 
farmers  there  favored  the  bill,  the  bulk  of  those  who 
appeared  for  it  were  teachers  and  superintendents. 
Department  of  Education  representatives,  and 
spokesmen  for  Home  Bureaus,  and  Farm  Bureau  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  institutions.  It  is  proper  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  many  if  not  all  of  these  had  their  ex¬ 
penses  paid  out  of  public  moneys,  including  pay  for 
their  time.  Many  of  them  had  a  personal  interest  in 
the  bill,  in  the  prospects  of  higher  salaries  and 
greater  powers  under  it.  The  farmers  who  came  to 
oppose  it,  came  long  distances  at  personal  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  some  hardships.  They  paid  their  own  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  proponents  of  the  measure  argued  that  it  is 
not  a  consolidation  measure;  but  when  pressed  to 
answer  a  question  based  on  the  language  of  the  bill, 
they  evaded  a  direct  reply  because  if  they  answer¬ 
ed  in  the  affirmative,  which  would  be  the  evident 
correct  and  truthful  answer,  it  would  refute  their 
own  contention  artfully  advanced,  and  if  they  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative  they  would  admit  that  the 
provision  for  consolidation  in  administration  is  man¬ 
datory. 

One  feature  was  apparent  by  inference,  but  not 
emphasized  for  lack  of  time  and  opportunity  in  re- 
buttal.  The  proponents  of  the  bill  alleged  that  they 


contend  only  for  better  schools  for  country  children 
and  payment  of  the  cash  by  larger  taxable  units. 
The  State  is  the  largest  and  the  logical  unit  of  tax¬ 
ation  for  such  purposes,  and  there  is  no  need  of  a 
special  complicated  bill  for  the  purpose  they  allege. 
The  Legislature  may  put  the  extra  money  required 
in  the  appropriation  bill,  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools  may  apportion  if  to  the  country  schools  as 
lie  proposes  to  do.  This  can  all  be  done  this  year, 
and  not  wait  for  another  year  or  more  as  the  bill 
provides.  If  there  is  no  other  purpose  why  not  do 
it  this  simple,  prompt  and  efficient  way? 

Altogether  it  was  a  great  day.  It  will  result 
ultimately  in  a  fairer  treatment  of  country  schools 
by  the  State,  provided  the  patrons  keep  up  a  vigil¬ 
ance  for  them.  The  day  confirmed  our  confidence 
in  the  intelligence  and  ability  of  the  farmer  to  do 
things  for  himself  and  our  admiration  of  the 
straightforward  way  lie  goes  about  it  when  once 
stirred  to  action.  The  incidents  of  the  day  magnified 
our  pride  in  the  men  and  women  of  the  New  York 
State  farms. 


Wants  to  Check  the  Returns 


at  least,  surprising, 
approximating  $11.50 
the  League  mainige- 


I  he  cancellation  period  being  safely  past,  it  should 
now  be  possible  to  ask  the  above  question  without  the 
imputation  that  if  is  intended  as  hostile  propaganda. 
Something  seems  to  be  the  matter,  surely.  The  writer 
felt,  on  receiving  his  December  check,  that  the  pool 
price  was  unnecessarily  low,  and  so  did  a  little  figuring, 
basing  his  calculations  on  the  prices  published  in  the 
League  Scum  and  many  other  papers,  including  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  the  tables  showing  the  amount  of  milk 
disposed  of  in  the  different  classes,  given  in  the  state¬ 
ment  sent  with  the  check,  and  also  printed  in  the 
League  A  eies. 

The  result  was,  to  the  writer 
It  showed  a  gross  pool  price 

instead  of  the  $2.25  declared  by  _ 

ment.  This  discrepancy  was  brought  to  the  atteiitioi 
of  the  speaker  from  the  League  offices  at:  New  Yort 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  our  local,  lie  professed  igno¬ 
rance,  honestly,  I  believe,  not  being  familiar  with  tlx 
work  of  the  pooling  department,  but  took  the  figure? 
hack  to  New  York  with  him.  with  the  promise  that 
they  would  be  taken  to  headquarters,  and  a  satis 
factory  explanation  returned.  No  such  explanation  wa? 
received. 

Still  thirsting  for  knowledge,  I  then  wrote  to  tin 
League  offices  at  New  York,  merely  asking  how  they 
figured  the  pool  price  so  much  lower  than  I  did  A 
non-committal  and  rather  evasive  reply,  which  ex 
Plained  nothing,  was  received.  A  full  statement  of  tin 
figures  and  the  conclusions  suggested  by  them  was  then 
sent,  with  the  suggestion  that  any  essential  errors  in 
these  figures  and  conclusions  be  pointed  out.  Briefly 
stated,  these  conclusions  were  that  there  was  apparently 
a  loss  of  over  90  cents  per  cwf.  on  all  milk  handled  iii 
League  plants,  or  over  25  cents  per  cwt.  when  spread 
over  all  of  the  pooled  milk;  that  such  losses  are  unsus¬ 
pected  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  League,  and  are 
apparently  kept  carefully  in  the  background. 

.  '  0  toiNieer  to  this  letter  iras  received.  An  analysis 
ot  the  prices  and  classifications  of  other  months  shows 
practically  the  same  result.  The  League  seems  to  be 
dropping  into  some  bottomless  hole  over  $400  000  per 
month,  which  is  totally  unaccounted  for 

*oI,.VTaoUo,,ary  54  per  oeut  ,,f  tIie  milk  was  (’lass  1  at 
.S-.4-:  25  per  cent  was  Class  2  at  about  $2,:i0.  and 
12  per  cent  was  Class  5  at  $2.10.  a  total  of  89  per  cent, 
and  yet  the  gross  pool  price  declared  was  $2' 

Tf  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  every 
pooler  should  be  made  aware  of  this  condition  of  affairs 
and  demand  that  it  be  remedied.  Having  as  vet  been 
unable  to  find  anyone  who  can  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  these  things.  I  pass  the  question  on  to 
you.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  League?  And  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  dairyman  ’ 

(  henango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HT HE  December  pooled  milk  was  164,865,124  lbs.. 
A  and  the  average  gross  price  $2.5187  per  100  lbs. 
l  be  management  announced  a  gross  price  of  $2.22 
The  difference  was  $0.2887  per  hundred  and  a  total 
difference  of  $475,905.61.  As  a  difference  occurs 
monthly,  and  is  not  accounted  for,  the  member  asks 
"hat  becomes  of  the  money ? 

On  request.  President  Slocum  and  Director 
Sexauer  made  the  following  explanation:  As  only 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  returns  are  in  bv  the  tenth 
of  the  month  the  announced  gross. price  is  always 
an  estimate.  The  differences,  however,  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  up-State  cities,  including  Buffalo. 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany,  Hudson  Fails,  Scran¬ 
ton  and  other  places,  there  is  a  competition  for  the 
fluid  milk  market,  and  if  the  pool  stood  firm  for 
Class  1  price  it  would  lose  its  outlet  in  these  cities. 
Consequently  it  cuts  its  Class  1  price  in  these 
markets. 

Much  the  same  condition  exists  in  the  New  York 
City  market.  The  pool  sells  milk  by  the  can  on  the 
platform  in  New  York.  It  meets  competition  there 
of  other  farm  groups  and  other  dealers,  and  is 
obliged  to  cut  the  price  to  maintain  its  outlet.  Milk 
has  recently  sold  in  New  York  at  $2.40  a  can  or  six 
<(  nts  a  quart,  and  New  York  City  has  contracted  for 
milk  for  its  institutions  at  7.2  cents  a  quart.  The 
pooled  milk  sold  at  reduced  prices  both  in  New  York 
and  in  the  up-State  cities  is  Class  1  milk ;  but  since 
it  does  not  bring  Class  ?  price  it  reduces  the  gross 
returns.  Again,  some  of  the  pool  country  plants  do 
not  have  volume  enough  of  milk  to  run  at  a  profit. 
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Originally  there  was  milk  enough  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  run  the  plants  profitably,  but  part  of  it 
no  longer  goes  to  the  pool,  and  the  smaller  volume  is 
handled  at  a  loss.  Those  who  remain,  however,  are 
members,  and  the  management  feels  that  it  must 
keep  such  plants  open  to  take  the  milk  of  members. 

Another  cause  of  shrinkage  is  the  attempt  to  put 
a  new  product  on  the  market.  The  plants  producing 
the  new  product  do  not  always  return  full  class 
price  for  the  milk  consumed,  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  so  until  a  demand  for  it  has  been  established, 
'file  sum  total  of  these  shrinkages  make  up  the 
differences  in  the  gross  price  per  100  lbs.,  and  in 
the  gross  totals. 

Mr.  Slocum  and  Mr.  Sexauer  believe  that,  the 
difference  between  the  averaged  weighted  classified 
price  and  the  gross  price  will  increase  regularly  as 
competition  becomes  more  general  and  increases  in 
intensity.  They  also  believe  that  price  of  liquid  milk 
under  this  competition  will  be  still  lower  and  prob¬ 
ably  reach  the  butter  and  cheese  level  for  all  milk. 
The  only  alternative  would  be  an  organization  to  in¬ 
clude  all  producers,  and  elimination  of  competition 
between  producers  and  producing  groups  for  the 
liquid  market. 


A  New  Co-operative  Law  Proposed 

THE  so-called  Napiro  lull  to  authorize  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  co-operative  associations  in  New 
York  State  and  to  authorize  foreign  associations  or¬ 
ganized  under  similar  measures  to  do  business  in 
New  York  State  was  introduced  on  March  12,  and 
a  hearing  on  it  held  by  the  joint  agricultural  com¬ 
mittees  on  March  17.  There  are  two  co-operative 
laws  already  on  the  statute  books  of  the  State. 
These  are  not  repealed  by  the  proposed  new  law. 
If  passed  it  will  provide  a  third.  It  permits  any 
association  now  existing  under  the  old  laws  to  re- 
incorporate  under  the  new  law.  .lust-  why  the  lull 
was  introduced  this  late  in  the  session,  and  rushed 
to  so  early  a  hearing,  is  not  indicated  in  the  face 
of  the  bill,  nor  did  if  develop  in  the  hearing. 

'fhe  bill  provides  for  the  incorporation  of  co-op¬ 
erative  associations  to  do  business  without  profit 
with  or  without  capital  stock;  and  to  elect  directors 
ill  districts  by  delegates.  It  provides  that  five-year 
contracts  may  la*  made  with  producing  members, 
and  penalties  for  breach  of  contract.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  person  or  firm  buying  the  produce  of 
a  member  who  defaults  on  the  contract  becomes 
liable  to  the  association  in  a  civil  suit  for  damages. 
The  bill  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to 
maliciously  or  knowingly  spread  false  reports  about 
the  finances  or  management  or  activities  of  an  as¬ 
sociation.  and  provides  a  fine  of  $500  to  $1,000,  and 
the  offender  becomes  liable  to  the  aggrieved  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  sum  of  $500  besides.  Of  course,  no  one 
has  any  business  to  spread  false  or  malicious  in¬ 
formation  about  any  association  or  any  one  or  any 
thing,  but  we  already  have  laws  to  deal  with  such 
offenders,  and  the  effect,  if  not  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
serting  it  here,  may  be  to  suggest  that  those  who 
cannot  remain  silent  can  safely  indulge  only  in 
piaise  of  associations  and  their  management. 

The  primary  purpose  of  co-operation  is  a  benefit 
to  tanners,  and  it  has  in  our  judgment,  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  that  direction:  but  if  those  benefits  are 
ever  realized  they  must  come  through  the  control 
and  management  of  the  associations  by  farmers 
themselves.  If  they  leave  it  to  others  they  simply 
add  another  section  to  fhe  chain  of  middlemen  and 
increase  their  distribution  expense.  To  manage  the 
business  themselves  farmers  must  have  simple  sys¬ 
tems  of  organization  and  business.  Complicated 
legal  machinery  is  not  suited  to  them,  and  is  too 
expensive  for  them.  For  this  reason  we  feel  that 
the  local  association  federated  together  for  mar¬ 
keting  and  other  common  purposes  is  better  adapted 
to  farm  purposes  than  the  centralized  type  of  or¬ 
ganization. 

Even  when  the  centralized  form  is  adopted  there 
are  certain  interests  of  the  individual  member  that 
should  be  protected.  The  position  of  the  associa¬ 
tions  is  being  strengthened  as  experience  suggests, 
that  m  itself  is  proper,  but  not  a  single  provision 
appears  for  the  protection  of  the  individual  mem¬ 
ber  or  for  members  as  a  whole. 

This  bill,  however  is  only  a  permissive  law.  Its 
fault  is  largely  that  in  it.  we  lose  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  model  co-operative  law.  When  it  conies 
to  organizing  under  it  farmers  may  insist  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  fully  discuss  and  pass  upon  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  organization  created  under  this  law,  and 
provide  in  some  measure  for  their  own  information 
and  protection. 


March  29,  1924 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


Our  Page  is  like  the 
and  happiness  to  boys 


sun;  it  sends  its  light 
and  girls  everywhere 


YORKER 

inspecting 


each  cranny  and 


You’re  busy 
hole 

In  the  ragged  bark  of  yon  hickory  bole: 

You  intent  on  your  task,  and  I  on  the 
law 

Of  your  wonderful  head  and  gymnastic 
claw  ! 

“The  woodpecker  well  may  despair  of  this 
feat — 

Only  the  fly  with  you  can  compete! 

So  much  is  clear;  bin  I  fain  would  know 

Ilow  you  can  so  reckless  and  fearless  go, 

Head  upward,  head  downward,  all  one  to 
you, 

Zenith  and  nadir  the  same  in  your  view? 
ooiumiY  parkiiurst  (12  years). 

New  York. 


Memory  Verse 

MARCH 

The  stormy  March  is  come  at  last, 

With  wind,  and  cloud,  and  changing 
skies ; 

I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast. 

That  through  the  snowy  valley  flies. 

Ah.  passing  few  are  they  who  speak. 

Wild,  stormy  month!  in  praise  of  tliee; 
Yet.  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak, 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 

For  thou,  to  northern  lands,  again 
The  glad  and  glorious  sun  dost  bring, 
And  thou  has  joined  the  gentle  train. 

And  wear’ st  the  gentle  name  of  Spring. 

And.  in  thy  region  of  blast  and  storm, 
Smiles  many  a  long,  bright,  sunny  day. 
When  the  changed  winds  are  soft  and 
warm, 

And  heaven  puts  on  the  blue  of  May. 

Then  sing  aloud  the  gushing  rills, 

And  the  full  springs,  from  frost  set  free, 
That,  brightly  leaping  down  the  lulls, 

Are  just  set  out  to  meet  the  sea. 

The  year’s  departing  beauty  hides 
of  wintry  storms  the  sullen  threat ; 

But  in  thy  sternest  frown  abides 
A  look  of  kindly  promise  yet. 

Thou  bring’st  the  hope  of  those  calm 

skies,  , 

And  that  .soft  time  of  sunny  showers, 
When  the  wide  bloom,  on  earth  that  lies, 
Seems  of  a  brighter  world  than  ours. 

—William  Cullen  Bryant. 

No  less  than  a  dozen  readers  sent  in 
this  poem  of  Bryant's  for  use  as  a  mem¬ 
ory  verse,  showing  it  to  be  a  general  fa¬ 
vorite.  And.  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  poems  of  the  month  of  March  one 
that  all  of  you  should  copy  in  your  note¬ 
books  and  commit  to  memory.  Each  verse 
has  in  it  a  thought  or  picture  that  you 
will  find  true  as  you  say  it  over 
living  these  March  days.  There 
shorter  version  of  this  poem,  often 
readers  and  collections,  which 


years),  Illinois 


it  has  some  woodpecker-like  habits.  There 
were  also  several  drawings  sent  in.  all  ol 
them  usable.  I  selected  the  one  by  Fran¬ 
ces  Sanford  to  print  as  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  lot.  but  wish  to  give  credit  also  to 
Katherine  Eckert  (14)  of  New  Jersey, 
Maurice  Sckock  (It!)  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Bertriee  Angell  (13), 

(16),  and  Henry  Kienle 
York,  for  their  good  work, 
a  number  of  interesting  letters 
We  have  read  the  puzzle 


in 


while 
is  a 
used 
omits 

the  fourth  and  sixth  verses  and  changes 
the  fifth  one  somewhat,  but  it  always 
seems  to  me  better  to  know  a  poem  by  as 
great  a  poet  as  William  Cullen  Bryant 
just  as  the  author  wrote  it. 


One  morning  I  went  out  to  the  barn 
where  I  had  some  suet  and  I  saw  a  red- 
breasted  nuthatch,  the  first  I  ever  saw. 
He  was  about  4)4  inches  long.  He  was 
reddish  on  the  breast.  He  was  blue  and 
white  on  the  back.  He  has  a  larger 
cousin,  the  white-breasted  nuthatch.  He 
has  a  cousin  in  the  Gulf  States,  the 
brown-headed  nuthatch.  All  the  nut¬ 
hatches  build  their  nests  in  holes  in 
stumps  and  trees.  There  are  some  other 
cousins  west  of  the  Rockies. 

New  York.  mariox  goldberg 

(9  years) . 

Marion  had  an  interesting  experience  to 
report  to  us.  The  red-breasted  nutharch 
is  not  nearly  so  common  as  the  white- 
breasted.  Your  editor  has  never  seen  one, 
though  I  am  always  hoping  I  may. 


Treasure  Island 

BY  ROBERT  LOEIS  STEVENSON 

As  was  to  be  expected,  there  was  a  fine 
response  to  this  Book  Puzzle,  and  many 
lettersi  telling  more  of  the  story  and  de¬ 
scribing  Stevenson’s  life.  There  were 
also  three  drawings,  two  of  which  are 
published,  the  third  being  from  Earl  Red¬ 
mond  of  New  York,  who  drew  a  picture 
of  Long  John  Silver.  Without  saying 
anything  more,  here  are  several  of  the 
best  letters :  ‘ 

“Treasure  Island”  is  the  name  of  the 
Book  Puzzle  on  Our  Page  for  February. 
I  certainly  can  tell  when  I  see  that  story 
described,  because  I’ve  studied  it.  Last 
semester  in  English  class  we  studied 
"Treasure  Island,”  by  Robert  Louis  Ste¬ 
venson.  For  one  assignment  several  peo¬ 
ple  dramatized  scenes  from  the  story. 
These  everyone  enjoyed  immensely. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  author, 
wrote  many  boys’  books.  All  are  enjoy¬ 
able,  but  “Treasure  Island”  surpasses 
them  all.  Stevenson  wrote  the  book  upon 
the  request  of  his  step-son  for  a  boy’s 


Ellen  Rickard 
(17)  of  New 
You  will  find 
below : 
“What  Is 

It?”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Feb.  23.  We 
have  decided  that  it  is  a  nuthatch.  A\  e 
think  so  because  the  call  of  the  nuthatch 
is  “Yank,  Yank.”  The  nuthatch  is  bluish 
gray  on  the  back.  Its  position  on  a  tree  is 
often  downward.  It  is  often  around 
houses  and  orchards.  It  eats  worms  and 
insect  eggs.  Your  friends. 
the  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  GRADES  OF  SCHF.N- 
Kvrs  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

New  York. 

This  letter  is  interesting  because  it  rep¬ 
resents  a  whole  school  classroom.  AA  e 
like  to  think  that  Our  Page  can  be  help¬ 
ful  to  boys  and  girls  in  their  school  life 
as  well  as  in  their  home  life. 


I  think  Dorothy  Gardner's  bird  is  a 
white-breasted  nuthatch.  A  pair  live  in 
a  hole  in  an  apple  tree  in  our  yard.  We 


The  White-breasted  Xn thalcli— Drawn  by 
Frances  Sanford  (13  years)  A  ew  York 

have  a  feeding  station.  We  give  them 
nuts,  crumbs  and  suet.  I  stood  by  a  tree 
and  held  a  piece  of  suet  in  my  hand.  A 
nuthatch  came  very  near,  but  whs  too  shy 
to  eat.  But  the  chickadees  eat  out  of  my 
hand.  gertrudf.  town  send 

New  York.  (8  years) . 


•The  Glorious  Sun 

Above,  in  box  and  heading  and  mem¬ 
ory  verse,  the  sun  is  mentioned  as  the 
symbol  of  Springtime  growth  and  hap¬ 
piness.  Day  by  day  now  it  is  climbing 
higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens,  bring¬ 
ing  longer  days  and  warmer  days  with 
each  passing  week.  In  very  truth  we 
owe  our  life  and  all  the  life  on  this  earth 
to  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun’s  rays. 
Perhaps  I  have  told  you  before  of  the 
naturalist  who  once  said  that  if  he  could 
only  teach  boys  and  girls  one  fact  about 
nature  it  would  be  the  way  in  which 
‘every  living  thing  responds  to  sunlight. 
If  vou  can  get  hold  of  a  copy 


The 
known 
is 


of  Robert 

Louis  Stevenson’s  “Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,”  read  his  poem  on  “The  Summer 
>Sun.”  in  which  the  sun  is  called 
gardener  of  the  world.” 


1  am 
instead 
insects. 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

an  animal,  yet  I  fly.  I  wear  fur 
of  feathers.  I  am  very  fond  of 
which  I  catch  while  flying  around 
in  the  dark.  You  all  know  me  well,  for  I 
flit  about  with  the  hobgoblins  and  witches 
on  a  certain  night  in  October.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  are  afraid  of  me,  for  they  claim  that  I 
get  into  their  hair  and  tangle  it  all  up. 
and  perhaps  bite  them.  But  this,  of 
course,  is  all  false.  I  am  a  peaceful  little 
animal  and  wish  only  to  be  let  alone. 
Some  of  my  larger  brothers  migrate  south 
for  the  Winter,  but  I  do  not.  If  you 
search  every  dark  crevice  in  the  barn  or 
in  the  attic  you  may  find  me  hanging 
head  down  from  two  claws  on  my  wings. 
I  am  sleeping  my  long  Winter  sleep.  But 
in  the  Spring  you  will  again  see  me  flit¬ 
ting  about  in  the  moonlight.  What  am  1? 
henry  kiemle  (17  years).  New  York. 


Oh  March  that  blusters  and  March  that 
blows, 

Beauty  you  summon  from  Winter’s  snows, 
You  are  the  pathway  that  leads  to  the 
rose.  — 'Celia  Thaxter. 

New  York.  Sent  by  ivatt  miller. 


white-breasted  nuthatch,  generally 
in  this  locality  as  a  “sapsucker.” 
a  common  resident  throughout  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  During  Summer 
in  inhabits  trees  in  groves  and  forests, 
but  in  Winter  it  visits  trees  of  orchards, 
yards  and  gardens  in  quest  of  food.  Nut¬ 
hatches,  like  woodpeckers,  creep  about 
the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees,  searching 
for  insects  or  their  eggs,  and  various 
worms.  A  nuthatch  will  descend  the  ver¬ 
tical  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees  head 
downward  ;  it  woodpecker  cannot  do  this. 
The  nuthatch  lays  five  or  six  eggs  in  a 
warm  bed  of  feathers,  hair  and  leaves, 
placed  in  a  hole  in  it  tree.  These  birds 
also  eat  nuts,  acorns.  Indian  corn  and 
various  seeds  which  they  stick  into  the 
crevices  of  bark  or  in  cracks  of  fence 
rails,  and  hammer  away  with  their  bills 
until  the  food  stuff  is  broken  that  it 
may  be  swallowed.  Joseph  enick 
Pennsylvania.  (13  years). 


Collifis 

New 


Johnson 

Jersey 


years) 


story  of  adventure.  The  rough-looking 
man  was  Captain  Billy  Bones ;  the  doc¬ 
tor.  Doctor  Livesey ;  the  son  of  the  owner 
of  the  inn,  Jim  Hawkins;  the  squire, 
Squire  Trelawney;  the  man  Jim  found 
on  the  island.  Ben  Gunn  ;  and  the  leader 
of  the  pirates.  Captain  Long  John  Silver! 

bertha  krisst  (13  years). 

New  York 


A  Game  to  Play 

Below  is  another  game  that  you  can 
play  whenever  a  group  gets  together. 
Quite  a  number  of  new  games  have  been 
sent  in  since  last  month,  and  they  are 
very  much  better  described  than  formerly, 
following  the  suggestions  I  made  to  you. 
As  long  as  we  have  a  good  supply  I  think 
it  would  be  an  interesting  plan  to  print 
one  game  each  month,  don’t  you?  Then, 
why  not  get  a  little  -notebook  and  copy 
each  game  in  it?  After  a  while  you  will 
have  quite  a  collection  to  consult  when 
you  want  something  to  play. 

CLOTHESPIN  RELAY 

To  play  this  game  captains  are  selected, 
who  each  choose  sides.  The  sides  form  in 
lines  and  kneel  on  the  right  knee.  The 
captain,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  line, 
also  kneeling,  has  five  clothespins  placed 
in  front  of  him  on  the  floor.  When  the 
signal  to  start  is  given  he  picks  up  one 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  Book  Puz¬ 
zle  is  “Treasure  Island.”  It  was  written 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The  book  is 
divided  into  six  parts,  each  extremely  in¬ 
teresting.  into  which  the  author  puts  some 
wonderful  descriptions  of  the  settings  of 
the  story.  He  describes  the  situations  so 
vividly  that  one  may  see  them  before  his 
own  eyes. 

It  is  said  that  when  Stevenson  was 
young  he  always  carried  a  pad  and  pencil. 
While  walking  along  he  would  suddenly 
stop,  look  around,  sit  down  and  begin  to 
write.  Ilis  companions,  if  he  had  any, 
would  wonder  what  he  could  see  to  write 
about  :  but  when  he  had  finished  he  would 
have  written  a  description  so  wonderful 
and  .so  vivid  as  to  turn  what  had  seemed 
as  nothing  to  his  companions  into  magic. 
Thus  Stevenson  transforms  things,  which 
are  merely  common  and  ordinary,  into 
what  seems  magic  when  read  by  his  liter¬ 
ature  loving  readers. 

mildred  voski'RGH  (14  years). 

Connecticut. 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  author  of 
“Treasure  Island,”  was  born  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  Nov.  13.  1850.  His  health  was 
poor,  so  instead  of  being  able  to  do  great 
deeds,  he  had  to  dream  his  deeds  and 
write  them  down  for  the  delight  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Stevenson  married  an  American  lady. 
Airs.  Fanny  Osbourne.  She  was  a  per¬ 
fect  companion  for  him  and  a  devoted 
nurse.  Her  .-on  and  daughter  were  equal¬ 
ly  devoted  to  their  step-father,  and  if  is 
to  young  Lloyd  Osbourne  that  “Treasure 
Island”  is  due.  for  Stevenson  wrote  the 
story  for  him. 

Stevenson  died  on  Dec.  3.  1894.  The 
books  that  are  said  to  have  influenced 
Stevenson  in  writing  “Treasure  Island” 
are  Defoe’s  "Robinson  Cruso.”  Irving’s 
"Tales  of  a  Traveler.”  Johnson’s  “Lives 
of  Pirates  and  Highwaymen,”  Kingsley’s 
“At  Last.”  Alarryat’s  “Masterman 
Ready.”  and  Poe’s  “The  Gold  Bug.” 

Among  Stevenson’s  other  books  are 
“Across  the  Plains.”  “Essays.”  “Letters,” 
"An  Inland  Voyage.”  and  "Travels  with 
a  Donkey.”  mary  rissmiller 

Pennsylvania.  (16  years). 


The 


The  Nuthatch 

This  is  evidently  a  familiar  bird  to  our 
readers,  for  there  were  many  replies  to 
last  month’s  Nature  Tuzzle.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  called  the  bird  a  woodpecker, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  correct,  although 


The  answer  to  Dorothy  Gardner's  Na¬ 
ture  Puzzle  is  the  white-breasted  nut¬ 
hatch.  As  I  was  looking  through  my  bird 
book  I  happened  to  see  the  picture  of  this 
bird  and  the  description,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  poem  by  Edith  M.  Thomas: 

TO  A  NUTHATCH 

“Shrewd  little  haunter  of  woods  all  gray. 
Whom  I  meet  on  my  walk  of  a  Winter 
day— 


The  Hispaniola  Landiny  on  Treason' 
Island — Drawn  by  Charlotte  Booth 
(15  years),  New  York 

clothespin  and  starts  passing  it  back 
down  the  line.  The  clothespin  must  be 
passed  with  the  right  hand.  When  the 
clothespin  reaches  the  end  of  the  line  the 
last  person  says  “Down.”  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  starts  the  next  pin.  This  i-  contin¬ 
ued  until  the  fifth  clothespin  lias  reached 
the  person  on  the  end  of  the  line.  When 
he  calls  “All  down,”  the  line  then  stands 
up.  The  line  standing  up  first  wins. 

EDNA  HURD 


<16  Years).  Massachusetts 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  of  direct 
Scotch  descent.  His  father  and  grand¬ 
father  were  engineers  and  were  connected 
with  the  lighthouse  service  of  Scotland. 
These  men  won  wide  fame  in  Scotland  for 
their  work,  which  carried  them  into  the 
wildest  parts,  which  may  have  inspired 
Robert  to  write  many  of  his  adventure 
stories.  Ilis  mother  was  Margaret  Isa¬ 
bella  Balfour,  daughter  of  a  Scotch  Pres¬ 
byterian  clergyman  of  Coliuton.  Robert 
was  the  only  child  and  was  born  on  the 
13th  of  November.  1850.  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  He  spent  much  of  his  life  at 
C'olinton.  He  had  poor  health  and  there- 
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lore  his  education  was  much  interrupted, 
so  his  mother  taught  him.  lie  entered  the 
Edinburgh  University  in  1867,  intending 
to  take  up  engineering,  but  his  poor  health 
stopped  him  from  the  confining  work  in 
the  laboratory  and  workshop.  Many  not¬ 
ed  young  men  from  other  parts  studied 
here,  and  so  be  got  to  know  these.  Here 
also  he  met  with  the  writings  of  Carlyle, 
Jeffrey  and  Scott,  and  these  helped  in  his 
literary  study.  In  the  vacations  he  trav¬ 
eled  and  got  much  material  for  bis  books 
and  met  many  noted  men  and  women.  In 
1880  he  was  married  to  a  lady  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  After  this  he  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he 
wrote  “Treasure  Island.”  He  wrote  this 
book  at  about  a  chapter  a  day  until  it 
was  finished.  In  1883  it  was  printed  in 
book  form.  Then  he  was  quite  sick  and 
after  t he  death  of  his  father  he  came  to 
America.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
published  “Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,” 
“Kidnapped,”  and  “A  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses.”  After  two  years  in  New  York 
State  he  and  his  family  went  to  San 
Francisco,  where  they  bought  a  yacht  and 
cruised  for  months  in  the  South  Seas.  He 
became  better,  so  be  wanted  to  live  under 
the  sun’s  smiling  face.  He  lived  at  Apia  on 
Upolu  Island  in  the  Samoan  group.  In 
1890  he  bought  a  big  estate  and  called  it 
“Vailima.”  Here  the  natives  loved  him, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  wrote  “David 
Balfour,”  “The  Wreckers,”  “Ebb  Tide,” 
“Island  Night’s  Entertainments,”  “The 
South  Seas,”  “St.  Ives”  and  “Weir  of 
llermiston.”  On  Dec.  3,  1894,  he  died, 
in  the  midst  of  toil,  as  he  wished.  The 
natives  mourned  his  loss  and  a  great 
monument  was  erected  by  them  for  his 
tomb.  EARL  REDMOND. 

New  York. 


The  last  four  years  of  Stevenson’s  life 
were  spent  in  Samoa,  where  he  built  his 
own  home  a  little  outside  the  town  of 
Apia.  The  natives  of  the  country  loved 
him  and  respected  him,  and  the  chiefs 
built  a  road  from  his  home  to  the  sea  at 
their  own  expense  and  toil,  and  they 
called  it  "The  Road  of  the  Loving  Heart.” 
In  1894  -Stevenson  started  his  last  book, 
“Weir  of  llermiston,”  and  it  was  by  far 
his  greatest  novel,  though  never  fin¬ 
ished.  He  died  when  he  was  resting  on 
the  veranda  with  his  wife,  from  the 
bursting  of  a  brain  vessel.  He  was  un¬ 
conscious  two  hours  and  then  died,  on 
Dec.  3,  1894.  Stevenson  is  buried  on 
Mt.  Vaea,  overlooking  Samoa  and  the 
sea.  On  the  panels  of  his  tomb  is  engraved 
a  verse  which  Stevenson  himself  composed 
years  before.  It  is  : 

Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky, 

Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie, 

Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 

And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me: 

Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea, 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 
Ohio.  ESTHER  HAMLIN  09  years). 

What  Poem  is  This? 

In  a  little  village  on  the  shores  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  bay  there  lived  a  rich  farmer  and  his 
daughter.  The  daughter  had  a  boy  friend 
whose  father  was  a  blacksmith.  At  that 
time  the  land  and  village  were  under  the 
rule  of  the  French.  France  and  England 
had  a  war  and  this  land  came  under  Brit¬ 
ish  rule.  The  British  came  to  the  little 
village  and  took  all  the  people  prisoners 
and  destroyed  the  village.  The  people 
were  taken  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  left  there.  This  man’s  daugh¬ 
ter  and  her  friend  whom  she  was  to  mar¬ 
ry  were  taken  to  different  places  and  they 
hunted  for  each  other  for  many  long 
years.  In  her  youth  the  girl  had  been 
very  pretty,  but  years  of  sorrow  made 
her  hair  turn  white.  She  stayed  in  a 
Quaker  city  for  a  time.  One  day  she 
went  into  a  place  where  the  sick  were 
tiiken  care  of  and  found  the  man  as  he 
was  dying.  She  recognized  him  and  was 
with  him  when  he  died.  Their  graves  are 
side  by  side.  EVELYN  HASKELL 

Massachusetts.  ( 13  years) . 

In  answering  this  puzzle  give  the  title 
of  the  uoem  and  the  name  of  the  author. 
If  you  can  tel)  something  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  event  in  history,  or  of 
the  author’s  life. 


March  Greeting 

Spring  sent  word  to  me  today  : 

“Coming!  Coming!  On  the  way!” 

Just  a  snowdrop  for  a  token ; 

Water’s  blue  where  ice  was  broken ; 

A  red-breast  singing;  a  thickening  mist 
Of  green  in  a  tree  that;  the  suu  has  kissed  ! 
Spring  sent  word  to  me  today  : 

“Look  for  me!  I’m  on  the  way!” 

■ — Author  ? 

Sent  by  SUSAN  rououton  (Syears). 
New  York. 


On.  Artists 

A  couple  of  hundred  readers  sent  maple 
sugar  drawings,  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
study  your  editor  chose  the  13  you  will 
find  printed  on  this  page.  They  certainly 
show  wide  variety  and  a  good  deal  of 
talent.  In  addition,  the  following  de¬ 
serve  honorable  mention  for  drawings 
that  were  considered  in  the  final  selec- 


Buckets  hung  on  maple  trees  with  sap  are  slowly  filling. 
Close  by  is  the  sugar  camp  where  the  syrup’s  boiling. 


Dra  wn  in  Pencil  by  Verneldo  Aclcennan 
(10  year a),  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Lucille  Gifford  *(12  years) 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Esther  Corcoran  (10  years) 
Neio  York 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Pearl  Moisio 
(10  years),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Anna  Falk.  Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Barbara  K  niff  lit  (12  years) 
M  assach  a  setts 


Drawn  by  Helen  Miller  (12  years) 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Mildred  Mattice  (13  years) 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Collins  Johnson  (15  years) 
New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Gerald  Henry  <12  years) 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Carrie  lioutwell  (17  years) 
New  Hampshire 


PATS'/ 


Drawn  by  Patsy  Nyce  (14  years) 
New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (15  years)  Pennsylvania 


tion  :  Mike  Goldberg  <10),  Helen  Upson 

(11)  and  Norman  Hallock  (16)  of  Con¬ 
necticut;  Bernice  Huston  (16)  of  Maine, 
Gliarlottc  James  (11)  of  Maryland,  Zell  a 
Cottrell  (11)  of  Ohio,  Elsie  Miller  (7). 
William  Creeth  (9),  Laurence  Benton 

(12) ,  Warren  Whipple  (13),  Eleanor 
Saxe  (14)  and  Vlasta  Novak  (15)  of 
New  York. 

Nothing  that  we  do  on  Our  Page  seems 
to  give  so  much  pleasure,  both  to  those 
who  take  part  and  to  those  who  look  on. 
as  these  drawing  contests.  It  has  been 
suggested  more  than  onee  that  a  series  of 
drawings  containing  an  open  umbrella 
would  be  interesting,  and  since  April  is 
the  month  of  sudden  showers,  suppose  you 
try  your  hand  next  time  at  drawing  an 
original  picture  of  the  following  rhyme: 
Underneath  a  big  umbrella, 

Little  Jack  and  Isabella, 

Just  enjoy  the  April  rain — 

Draw  them  walking  in  the  lane. 


Cross-word  Enigma 

“The  food  the  snowbirds  eat,”  which 
was  hidden  in  last  month’s  enigma,  was 
c-r-u-ni-b-s,  to  be  sure.  Try  this  one : 

My  first  is  in  you,  but  not  in  me. 

My  second  in  due.  but  not  in  fee, 

My  third  i.s  in  river,  but  not  in  lake, 

My  fourth  in  pie.  but  not  in  cake, 

My  fifth  is  in  barn,  but  not  in  mow. 

My  sixth  in  pig,  but.  not  in  cow. 

My  seventh  is  in  battle,  but  not  in  flight. 
My  whole  is  something  for  our  delight. 
New  York,  r.rcir.r.E  ereem  a ntt.e. 


Notes 

The  words  in  the  box  this  month  came 
from  Isabel  Penny,  a  New  York  reader. 
If  is  a  happy  thought  to  compare  our 
page  to  the  sun  on  which  we  are  all  de¬ 
pendent  for  life  and  light  and  growth. 


The  full  list  of  contributors  to  this 
month’s  page  (nearly  400  of  them)  will 
be  found  on  page  562.  Every  boy  and 
girl  who  sends  anything  is  truly  helping, 
because  it  is  only  from  a  great  volume 
of  material  that  your  editor  can  make 
selections  which  will  result  in  a  fine 
page. 


Work  for  the  April  page  should  reach 
your  editor  not  later  than  April  5.  This 
gives  you  just  a  week,  so 
Write  at  once  without  delay, 

To  tell  us  of  your  work  and  play; 
Answer  ail  the  puzzles  new. 

And  make  a  little  drawing,  too; 

If  you  will  only  send  a  letter, 

Our  page  next  month  can  be  still  better. 


We  will  plan  for  another  page  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs  for  the  month  of 
May.  We  can  have  pictures  of  gardening, 
raising  chickens,  picnics,  the  last  day  of 
school  and  many  other  interesting  Spring¬ 
time  doings.  If  you  have  any  good,  clear 
snapshots  that  you  think  will  help  us 
out,  send  them  in.  If  you  must  have 
them  hack  enclose*  return  postage*. 


A  word  about  the  heading  drawing  by 
Adrian  Sears.  Adrian  wrote  that  he  was 
studying  perspective  drawing  in  the 
school  which  he  attends  in  an  Illinois 
town.  Perspective  is  the  way  distant 
things  look  t  o  the:  eye — you  all  know 
how  the  rails  seem  to  come  together  when 
you  stauel  and  look  way  down  a  railrcael 
track.  Adrian’s  drawing  is  a  conven¬ 
tional  design  (as  distinguished  from  a 
natural  picture)  but  it.  carries  the  main 
idea  of  the  rising  sun  as  the  essence  of 
Spring  in  the  month  of  March  when  plant 
life  begins  to  grow  again.  It.  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  done  for  a  boy  of  nine  years, 
and  you  can  all  learn  something  about 
design  from  studying  it.  The  original 
drawing  was  12  in.  wide  and  neatly  made 
with  India  ink  on  drawing  paper. 

Honorable  mention  is  due  Myrtle 
Ilemenway  of  Maine  and  Frances  Sanford 
(1.3)  and  Isabel  Henry  (1.6)  of  New 
York  for  sending  in  very  attractive  head¬ 
ing  drawings. 


Spring  is  here!  Wo  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  growing  season.  Love 
it,  study  it,  work  with  it,  play  with  it, 
grow  in  it.  And  write  about  it  and 
yourself  to  your  friend,  Edward  M.  Tut¬ 
tle  in  care  The  Herat,  New-Yorker,  333 
West  -30th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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SAVE  jU '  A  ROLL 

Wards  RADIO  ROOFING 


ft  mm® 

*vl.£S‘ 

IJlggg 

V'.;, 

WARDS  65^ 
Slate  Surfaced 

ROOFING 

4 1 85  PER  ROLL 
I  Guaranteed 

fiv  AlCVo'arc 


Regular  85-pound 
standard  weight 

Don’t  confuse  this  full-weight  85- 
pound  roofing  with  cheaper,  lighter 
roofing  sold  at  the  same  price. 

Lay  it  over  old  roofs.  There  is 
enough  in  one  roll  to  cover  100 
square  feet — yet  a  roll  costs  only 
$1.85,  with  nails  and  cement. 

Fire  Underwriters  Approve  it 

Radio  Roofing  is  surfaced  with  red 
or  green  slate  that  beautifies  as 
well  as  protects  it.  Resists  fire. 
Not  affected  by  heat  and  cold. 


We  guarantee  it  for  15  years  1 — {it 
should  last  many  more. 

Send  for  Free  Sample 

Examine  it!  Cut  It  open!  Test  it.  Jud£e  its 
remarkable  quality.  Write  for  free  Building 

Material  Catalogue. 

Order  the  roofing  you  need.  Catalogue  No0 
174-MOO.  State  color— red  or  green. 

Shipped  From  Price  Per  Roll  Order  From 
Chicago  $1.85  Chicago 

York,  Penna.  1.85  Chicago 

Southern  Illinois  1.85  Chicago 

New  Orleans  1.85  Chicago 

Kansas  City  2.00  Kansas  City 

St.  Paul  2.00  St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore.  2.65  Portland 

Houston,  Texas  2.45  Ft.  Worth 

Oakland,  Calif.  2.65  Oakland 

Add  10c  for  extra  long  nails 
Shipping  weight  85  pounds  per  roll 


§  I  85  PER  ROLL 

^  I  Guaranteed  -  EstabiisUedi872__  _  —  r  _ 

Montgomery  Ward  £ i  Co. 

Chicago  KattsasCity  St.Paul  Portland. Ore.  Ft.Worth  Oahla.nd.Gil 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  HOME  DRESSMAKER 


What  the  frank  piano  tuner 
told  Mrs.  Johnson 

" There's  always  something  wrong  with  my  piano. 

What  is  the  matter  with  it t” 

"Well,  you  can’t  blame  any  one  thing.  It’s  a  case  of 
everything  being  a  little  wrong.  It’s  just  the  piano;  the 
quality’s  not  there.” 

"This  one  was  a  little  cheaper  when  I  bought  it,  but 
it  never  has  been  satisfactory.  I  wish  I’d  bought  a  good, 
one  to  start  with.” 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Johnson.  You  never  save  anything  by 
buying  a  piano  because  it  costs  less.  I’m  through  now. 

You  know  my  address  next  time  you  need  me." 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course.  But  you’ll  have  to  wait  a  while 
for  next  time  to  come.  I’ve  decided  to  buy  a  good  piano!’ 

TO  be  a  fine  piano,  the  quality  must  be  there.  That’s 
why,  in  building  Weaver  Pianos,  we  have  devoted 
our  every  effort  not  to  quantity  production,  not  to 
price  reduction,  but  to  giving  the  Weaver  Piano  quality 
through  and  through. 

The  beautiful  tone  and  capacity  for  expression  that 
distinguish  the  Weaver  Piano  last  through  a  lifetime. 

The  perfect  mechanical  action  is  unique  in  its  design, 
precision  and  ease  of  operation.  Possession  of  a 
W  eaver  gives  its  owner  a  pride  and  satisfaction  only 
obtainable  in  a  piano  of  supreme  merit. 

Your  home  should  have  a  good  piano.  Act  to-day. 

Write  for  the  interesting  Weaver  catalog,  describing  liow 
the  Weaver  Piano  is  built,  and  why  it  gives  years  of 
genuine  satisfaction.  Convenient  terms  are  easily  arranged, 
and  a  liberal  allowance  will  be  made  on  your  former  piano. 

WEAVER  PIANO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Factory  and  General  Offices:  York,  Pa. 

Weaver ,  York  and  Livingston  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos 

WEAVER 

PIANOS 


Spring  is  Calling. — Straw  hats  can 
hardly  be  called  a  sign  of  Spring  in  the 
city,  for  they  appear  early  in  January, 
but  this  year  there  are  so  many  attrac¬ 
tive  models  in  silk  and  other  fabrics  that 
March  did  not  show  quite  as  many  straw- 
hats  worn  as  usual.  One  embarrrassing 
feature  in  the  Spring  millinery  is  that 
the  manufacturers  seem  t<>  think  every 
woman  has  bobbed  liair,  and  all  the  hat- 
are  made  unusually  small  to  lit  this  style. 
Amoug  the  less  expensive  hats  it  has 
seemed  really  difficult  to  get  one  large 
enough  to  lit  down  properly  over  a  real 
“head  of  hair.”  As  fashion  requires  the 
hat  to  lit  down  over  the  ears  the  small 
crowns  can  only  be  worn  at  the  proper 
angle  over  a  small  head.  There  is  not 
much  variety  iu  shapes  or  colors  thi- 
Spring,  as  seen  in  the  ordinary  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  which  feature  the  small 
cloche  and  poke  shapes,  but  the  goo  i 
shops  are  showing  some  very  pretty 
tricornes,  and  also  some  attractive  new 
shapes  with  broader  brims.  They  also 
tell  us  that  ostrich  feathers  are  return¬ 
ing  to  favor,  and  that  we  are  to  see 
them,  not  only  in  millinery,  but  also  iu 
dress  trimmings  and  neck-pieces. 

A  Flannel  Sports  Dress. — In  the 
first  picture  the  figure  at  the  left  shows 
what  is  callecl  a  sports  dress  of  striped 
flannel.  This  is  a  very  pretty  and  prac- 


Children's 

%lusterole-^Mild 

Of  course,  you  know  good 
old  Musterole;  how  quickly, 
how  easily  it  relieves  rheu¬ 
matic  and  neuralgic  pain,  sore 
joints  and  muscles,  stiff  neck 
and  lumbago. 

We  now  want  you  to  know  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  MUSTEROLF,  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  use  on  infants  and  small 
children. 

CHILDREN’S  MUSTEROLE  is 
just  good  old  Musterole  in  milder 
form.  Unexcelled  for  the  relief  of 
croupy  coughs  and  colds;  it  penetrates, 
soothes  and  relieves  without  the  blister 
of  the  old-fashioned  mustard  plaster. 

Keep  a  little  white  jar  of  Children’s 
Musterole  handy.  It  comes  ready  to 
applyinstantly,  without  fussorbother. 
The  price  is  so  small — 35c  a  jar — no 
mother  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Aijii  nzipy^c 


A  Flannel  Sports  Dress  and  a  Smart  Coat 

tical  style  which  has  been  much  iu  vogue 
at  the*  Southern  resorts,  and  wall  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  popular  this  Summer.  It 
is  a  perfectly  plain  dress  with  short  ki¬ 
mono  sleeves,  open  at  the  neck,  with  a 
boyish  roll  collar.  The  neck  opening 
closes  with  loops  and  buttons,  and  there 
is  a  narrow  girdle.  There  are  two  bound 
pockets  in  the  skirt,  and  one  in  the  waist, 
high  on  the  left  side.  A  little  fob  dangles, 
from  this  upper  pocket  giving  a  final 
touch.  The  fob  is  now  a  most  popular 
ornament,  appearing  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
on  both  suits  and  dresses.  Anyone  who 
has  a  jeweled  fob  stored  away  may  now 
bring  it  out  with  the  assurance  of  being 
very  much  in  style.  The  flannel  *vess 
here  pictured  was  sand  color  with  brown 
stripes  in  groups  of  three,  and  the  hat 
was  of  sand-colored  taffeta  and  straw, 
with  an  ornament  of  brown  bakelite  stuck 
diagonally  through  the  front.  The  striped 
flannels  are  varied  in  coloring,  some  be¬ 
ing  quite  gorgeous  Roman  stripes.  We 
see  some  very  pretty  ones  of  deep  cream 
color,  with  narrow  grouped  stripes  of 
old  rose,  mandarin,  Chinese  blue  or 
green.  They  are  washable,  and  with 
reasonable  care  the  colors  remain  un¬ 
changed.  The  flannel  dresses  are  ex¬ 
tremely  pretty  and  youthful  and  the  fab¬ 
ric  is*  also  well  adapted  to  children’s 
clothes.  Plain  colors  and  checks  or 
plaids  are  also  seen  in  these  flannels,  and 
they  are  used  both  for  separate  skirts 
and  for  sports  coats  of  plain  mannish 
cut.  There  are  many  Summer  days  when 
a  flannel  dress  will  fill  the  need  in  com¬ 
fort,  smartness  and  durability. 

An  Attractive  Coat  Wrap. — Every 
woman  needs  an  extra  wrap  for  driving, 
travel,  or  cool  days  in  Summer  and  Fall, 
and  the  coat  wrap  illustrated  at  the  right, 
in  the  first  picture,  is  unusually  pretty  iu 
its  graceful  line.  It  is  loose  enough  to 
slip  on  over  a  Summer  dress  without 
crushing,  yet  displays  the  slender  line 
that  fashion  insists  on.  The  closing, 
which  slants  over  to  one  side,  has  invis¬ 
ible  fastenings.  This  coat  was  a  soft 
velours  of  taupe  gray  and  had.  three 
lines  of  black  soutache  all  around  it,  and 
also  bordering  the  sleeves.  The  straight 
military  collar  was  covered  with  black 
and  silver  gimp,  and  lined  with  gray  fur, 
which  rolled  over  the  edge.  This  fur 
lining  is  a  frequent  feature  of  these  plain 
military  collars.  The  hat,  of  straw  .and 
satin,  is  one  of  the  close  French  tri¬ 
cornes  no  wso  fashionable,  and  is  a  style 
much  favored  with  tailored  suits. 

A  Coat  with  Wool  Trimming. — In 
the  second  picture,  the  small  girl  at  the 


MILD 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 

25$  and  75$  Packages  Everywhena 

;ps% 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  H  4,  4Y2  or  5  foot  iroif  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  tiat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  ami  oat  !»<*>♦ 
hinge  seat; all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

39  J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BURN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  jou 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  c>atisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  mile9. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


MOTOR  REPAIR 
BOOK  FREE 


[WOOTftOfij 

book 


^0 

^HOQTH-BN, 


Why  spend  dol¬ 
lars  lor  motor 
and  household 
repairs  when  a 
lew  cents’  worth  of 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT 

No.  1  will  do?  Write  for  FREE 
book  and  learn  how  Smooth-On 

can  save  you  many  dollars.  Sold  by 
Hardware  and  General  Stores  Jn  6-oz.  . 
1  lb.  and  5-lb.  tins.  Also  in  larger 
sizes. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  COMPANY 
Dept. 39  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 


SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  N?l 

For  Motor  and  Hou  sehold  Repair^ 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred* 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Coville  and  Ha* 

Ian  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid,  S5.00,  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Neuritis 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
1  aimbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Tain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proven  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
i  welve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Snlicvlicacid. 


Ownlour  Own  Ho] 


Ml  * 


Wake  up,  fellers!  Here’s  a  lad  with  a 
whole  pocket  orchestra!  Who  said  this 
was  going  to  be  a  peplcss  party? 

GET-TOGETHER 

HARMONY 

It’s  always  fair  weather  when  there’s  a 
Hohner  in  the  house.  Get  yourself  one 
and  be  popular.  You  can  learn  to  play 
it  in  an  hour— any  tune  you  can  whistle. 
Ask  the  dealer  for  Hohner  Free  Instruc¬ 
tion  Book;  if  he  is  out  of  them,  write 
‘M.  Hohner,  New  York”  for  one.  Hoh¬ 
ner  Harmonicas  everywhere  —  50c  up. 


ARMONICAS 


Brave  the  Wind  and  Storm 
in  the  best  wet  weather  to$s 
everinvented  the  ° 

FISH  BRAMD 

REFLEX 
SLICKER 

I  PATENTED) 

-yOWEfls 


/;SH 

A.  J. TOWER  CO. Boston 


High  grade, 
g  s.ceful  tub, 
w  hite  porcelain 
enameled  in¬ 
side  and  over 
r  i  ui .  Comes 
complete  with 
all  fittings, 
freight  paid  to  your  Railroad  Station. 

We  save  you  20  to  35;S  on  bathtubs, 
closets,  washtubs,  lavatories,  sinks, 
range  boilers,  standard  pipe  and  fittings. 
Plumbing  for  farm  and  home,  freight 
paid,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

By  selling  only  direct  we  cut  out 
in-between  profits  and  costs.  Yon  get 
that  saving. 

Send  tor  tree  catalog  and  prices. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

201  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


left  wears  a  coat  of  green  cloth  trimmed 
with  what  looked  like  a  .  cord  gimp  of 
black  and  white.  Examination  showed 
this  trimming  to  be  heavy  white  wool 
yarn,  several  strands  laid  together  and 
couched  on  with  a  strand  of  black  yarn. 
The  effect  was  charming ;  it  could  be  done 
very  easily,  and  is  an  extremely  inex¬ 
pensive  trimming.  It  would  be  a  pretty 
way  of  trimming  a  woolen  dress.  Tt 
will  be  noticed  that  one  end  of  the  collar 
of  this  coat  is  continued  to  form  a  scarf 
which,  when  required,  is  thrown  around 
to  the  back.  Collar,  scarf  and  cuff’s  are 
edged  with  the  trimming,  whieh  borders 
the  closing  also;  two  rows  of  trimming 
simulate  a  belt.  Funny  little  long  tassels 
edge  the  scarf,  and  imitate  a  pocket  trim¬ 
ming  at  each  side.  This  was  an  un¬ 
usually  pretty  coat,  and  the  same  black 
and  white  trimming  would  be  extremely 
pretty  with  a  coat  of  deep  bright  blue 
or  old  rose. 

Striped  Flannel  Again. — The  frock 
in  the  center  is  another  model  of  striped 
flannel.  This  is  a  very  plain  little  dress, 
having  a  waist  with  short  kimono  sleeves, 
but  it  was  given  a  distinctive  touch  by 
the  skirt  with  stripes  running  horizontal¬ 
ly,-  contrasted  with  the  vertical  stripes  of 
the  waist.  The  skirt  was  cut  so  as  to 
flare  out  a  little  at  the  sides,  and  at  the 
left  side  had  a  row  of  shiny  dark  blue 
ball  buttons.  The  flannel  was  ecru,  with 
stripes  grouped  in  different  colors,  old 
rose,  Chinese  blue  and  green.  The  hat 
with  scarf  to  match  was  a  brightly  flow¬ 
ered  silk.  These  sets  are  very  popular ; 
every  suit  or  gown  shows  a  scarf  this 
Spring. 

A  Tweed  Inverness. — The  little  girl 
sit  the  right  shows  a  very  smart  coat  of 
t lie  style  known  in  Great  Britain  as  an 


Three  Suffycfttions  for  the  Younger 
<lene  ration 


Inverness- — that  is,  a  coat  with  large  arm¬ 
holes,  but  no  sleeves,  their  place  being 
taken  by  a  close-fitting  capo  attached  to 
the  coat,  and  coming  well  below  the  waist 
This  coat  was  made  of  tweed,  a  plaid  of 
brown  and  orange.  It  was  absolutely 
plain  except  for  "a  clasp  closing  it  at  the 
neck.  This  was  a  very  pretty  and  be¬ 
coming  coat,  and  had  the  merit  of  being 
fitted  to  stand  hard  wear.  The  quaint 
little  bowl  of  a  hat  was  fine  natural 
straw  with  a  small  cluster  of  brown  and 
orange  fruit  at  one. side. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Home  very  at¬ 
tractive  striped  flannels  in  the  wanted 
colors  were  noted  for  $2.25  a  yard.  Two- 
toned  tweeds  at  $2.85  a  yard  showed  a 
diagonal  pattern  woven  in  two  colors, 
such  as  gray  and  rose,  tan  and  rose, 
lavender  and  gray  or  brown  and  tan. 
This  was  a  fine  soft  quality,  very  de¬ 
sirable  for  a  separate  skirt  or  a  child’s 
coat.  Plain  tweeds  54  inches  wide  were 
$3.75  a  yard,  including  Iho  season’s  fav¬ 
orite  powder  blue,  Lanvin  green  and 
vivid  red. 

Among  the  new  silks  we  find  washable 
radium  40  inches  wide  for  $1.95  a  yard, 
in  pastel  and  darker  shades.  Printed 
foulards  30  inches  wide  were  $1.78  a 
yard,  tiny  black  patterns  being  much 
favored.  Taffeta  at  $1.95  a  yard  in¬ 
cludes  a  great  variety  of  plain  and  two- 
toned  effects. 

We  used  to  think  alpaca  an  economical, 
not  to  say  humble  fabric,  but  this  Spring 
it  is  the  newest  fashion,  and  the  modern 
imported  alpaca  is  $4.50  to  $0.50  a  yard, 
crepe  alpaca  mohair  $2.75.  One  fash¬ 
ionable  shop  offers  women’s  three-piece 
alpaca  suits  $125  up,  alpaca  frocks  $48 
to  $85,  and  fur-trimmed  coats  $135  up. 
Satin,  moire  and  alpaca  are  the  three 
fabrics  most  in  fashion  for  the  black  and 
white  costumes  now  in  vogue. 

The  skirt  and  blouse  sports  costume  is 
disputing  the  vogue  of  the  one-piece 
dress.  Tt  consists  of  a  .straight  wrap¬ 
around  skirt,  and  a  blouse  like  a  close 
belted  middy,  having  long  tight  sleeves, 
contrasting  collar  and  a  piped  breast 
pocket. 

English  prints,  in  quaint  old-fashioned 
patterns,  are  31  and  36  inches  wide ;  50 
to  65  cents  a  yard.  They  are  fast  colors, 
and  make  very  attractive  dresses  for 
children  or  adults. 

Peasant  needlework  appeared  on  many 
dresses  worn  at  the  Southern  resorts, 
and  we  now  find  these  gay  embroideries 
sold  by  the  yard  for  use  as  trimming. 

Fancy  buttons  are  being  much  used  as 
trimming,  especially  on  flannel  and  wash 
dresses. 

The  scarf  is  now  the  most  popular 
dress  accessory,  in  silk,  wool  and  com¬ 
bined  fabrics.  Paisleys,  stripes,  plaids, 
blocks  and  figures  appear,  and  the  scarf 
must  be  long  enough  to  bring  around  the 
neck,  throwing  the  ends  over  the  should¬ 
ers  at  the  side. 
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cJELL-0 

o America's  most  famous  dessert 
— for  a  treat 

The  plainest  meal  becomes  festive  when  there  is  JelbO 
for  dessert.  The  family,  particularly  the  children,  will  love 
it.  JelbO  looks  so  pretty — sparkling  and  clear.  And 
tastes  so  good — sweet  and  fruity.  All  you  need  to  do  to 
prepare  JelbO  is  “pour  water.”  And  it  is  economical;  we 
don’t  know  what  good  dessert  could  be  cheaper.  Ask  for 
a  JelbO  Recipe  Book  and  give  the  family  some  treats. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY,  Lc  Roy,  New  York 

NEAPOLITAN  JELL-O 

Dissolve  a  package  of  Lemon  Jcll-O  in  a  pint  water.  When  it  is  cold  put  two-thirds  of  it,  a 
ot  boiling  water.  Pour  two-thirds  of  ic  into  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  on  the  Lemon  Jcll-O.  For  the 
mould  of  proper  shape.  When  i  t  has  set,  whip  fourth  layer,  whip  the  rest  of  the  Strawberry 
the  rest,  pour  it  on  and  let  it  harden,  Dissolve  a  Jell-O  and  pour  it  on  the  hardened  plain  layer, 
package  of  Strawberry  Jell-O  in  a  pint  of  boiling  All  layers  must  he  hard  before  others  arc  added. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

TIMES  SQ.  AUTO  WLYOW. 
MAILORDER  DEPT. 

1743  BROADWAY  df56mSTREfT 
_ _ NEW  Y0RK.N.Y. 


BOILS 

PIMPLES 

MINOX,  the  improvement 
on  Carrel-Dakin  Antiseptic, 
will  give  immediate  relief 
from  boils  and  shin  infec¬ 
tions  or  we  will  refund  pur¬ 
chase  price. 

A  White  Greaieleit 
_  Ointment  in  50c  tubes 

Introductory  Offer: — 3  tubes  postpaid  for  $1.00 

MIN0X  COMPANY,  50  Broad  Street,  N.  Y. 


Large  ash  pit;  triangular,  easily  re¬ 
movable  grates;  extra  heavy  fire  pot; 
perfect  combustion  chamber  shaped  to 
create  extra  targe  area  of  radiation; 
economizing  cast  or  steel  radiators; 
large,  dust-proof  ash  pit  door;  double 
feed  door;  deep  eup  joints  permitting 
thorough  cementing. 

Since  i86y  the  RED  CROSS  trade 
mark  has  been  a  dependable  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  of  perfection  in  design  and 
construction  —  assurance  of  properly 
regulated  heat,  economy  and  long, 
satisfactory  service. 


Dependable  Heating 

AT  low  cost 

The  RED  CROSS  EMPIRE  Pipeless  system 
of  heating  has  been  perfected  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  can  be  depended  upon  in  all  cli¬ 
mates  to  provide  a  comfortable  temperature 
and  healthful  ventilation  in  every  room  of  the 
building  in  which  it  is  installed. 

RED  CROSS  furnaces  are  built  to  last  as  long 
as  the  building  and  reduce  your  fuel  bills— 
therefore  they  are  the  lowest  in  cost  in  the  end. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers.  WRITE  us  for  name  of  dealer  in  your 
locality.  Booklet  on  modern  cooking  or  heating  tdence  and 
illustrated  folders  free  on  request. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


RED  CROSS 

Ranges  &  Furnaces 

“  COMBINATION  RANGES  FOR  GAS  AND 
COAL  OR  COAL  AND  WOOD  — PIPE  AND  PIPELESS  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 
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The  STAR  Line  includes 
Stalls,  Stanchions,  and 
Pens,  Litter  Carriers, 
“Harvester”  Hay  Tools, 
Garage  Equipment,  Feed 
Trucks,  Water  Bowls, 
Door  Hangers  and  Farm 
Specialties. 


Get  This  Valuable  Book 
of  Modern  Barn  Plans 

FREE! 

Put  up  a  STAR  barn  and 
have  the  best  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood!  Big  plan  bookfree. 
Just  check  proper  place 
when  you  send  coupon. 


STAR  CURB  CLAMPS  are 
greatest  time  and  money 
savers  ever.  You  can  lay 
concrete  before  stalls  arrive,  and 
take  care  of  growth  of  herd  by 
adding  stalls  as  needed  to  curb¬ 
ing  already  down.  No  misplaced 
anchors  and  sockets.  No  chiseling 
and  patching.  Strong  and  per¬ 
manent.  No  other  equipment  has 
it.  Get  further  details  from  your 
STAR  dealer,  or  mail  coupon  at 
once  to  factory. 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.,  Harvard,  Ill. 

San  Francisco  Minneapolis  Albany  Los  Angeles 


aiBaiBiBBaiiiiiiaaaaiaiiaaaaaaaa'BaaaBaBBBaaaaaBaB 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co.,  Dept.  I  -56  Industrial  Building,  Albany,  New  York 


Gentlemen:  I  have . cows . 

Please  send  me  free  floor  plans  and  other  suggestions. 

a  barn  next  . 


young  stock . horses. 

I  am  considering  [  ^odeUng 
. Send  free  plan  book  £  J 


Name 


Address 


★  COMPLETE  barn  outfitters  ★ 


MINERAL 
.COMPOUND 


Adventures  in  Silence  y,  miiupd  a  i 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood  QVer 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ , _ 

83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satislaction  or  mone  j 
back.  #1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


[r  t*dene 
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Door  opening 

i  tinuous-save 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


MEN  tell  us,  “  If  I  ever  need  another  silo  you  can  be  sure 
it  will  be  a  Unadilla.”  Then  when  they  do  get  another, 
it  is  a  Unadilla. 

The  biggest  reason  why  today  more  Unadillas  are  bought 
in  the  East  than  any  two  others  is  that  one  Unadilla  sells 
another..  When  you  look  into  the  way  a  Unadilla  is  made, 
you  will  see  the  advantages  that  make  dairy  owners  prefer 
it — after  having  their  experience  with  others. 

It’s  easy  to  find  out  what  all  these  Unadilla  advantages, 
are.  They’re  all  fully  explained  in  our  catalog.  Whether  you 
need  a  silo  now,  or  will  need  one  soon,  Send  for  Catalog. 

If  you  want  to  save  money  on  your  Unadilla  Silo,  decide 
to  order  early.  Our  early  order  discounts  are  worth  while. 
A  Unadilla  can  be  purchased  on  easy  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

T  *  / 


Stock  Farm  of 
B.  F.  White. 
Shelbourne,  Vt. 

Two  18  x  32 
Unadilla  Siio3 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Too  Expensive  Mixture 

Would  you  give  me  a  ration  for  my 
dairy?  This  is  what  l  feed  and  mix  my¬ 
self  :  ‘>00  lbs.  bran,  300  lbs.  oats,  300  lbs. 
gluten  meal,  100  lbs.  oilmeal  with  clover 
twice  a  day  and  cornstalks  at  noon. 

New  York.  c.  J. 

The  only  suggestion  that  I  would  make 
in  regard  to  the  ration  that  you  are  now 
feeding  would  be  to  incorporate  some 
corn  or  hominy  meal  in  the  combination. 
The  mixture  as  now  used  carries  approx¬ 
imately  24  per  cent  of  protein  but  you 
have  failed  to  use  the  product  that  would 
give  you  the  carbohydrates  or  energy 
producing  materials  at  the  least  cost. 
While  the  following  combination  carries 
only  about  20  per  cent  of  protein  it  will 
eost  you  less  than  the  above  quoted  in¬ 
gredients  and,  if  fed  to  cows  of  average 
production  which  are  being  fed  clover  or 
Alfalfa  bay,  it  will  give  satisfactory  re- 
snlts:  200  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  ground 

oats,  200  lbs.  gluten  meal,  230  lbs.  corn- 
meal.  150  lbs.  oilmeal. 

Unless  you  have  some  mangel  beets  or 
silage  to  feed  in  conjunction  with  the 

above  ration  beet  pulp  would  materially 
increase  the  flow  of  milk.  Cornstalks  are 
about  equal  to  Timothy  bay  in  feeding 
value. 


Using  Peanut  Products 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
having  22  per  cent  protein  or  better  for 
Holstein  milk  cows?  We  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feeds :  ground  oats,  cornmeal  with 
or  without  cob,  peanut  chaff  which  we 
can  buy  for  $15  per  ton.  Can  buy  cotton¬ 
seed  and  oilmeal  or  any  other  that  is 
suitable.  We  have  good  silage,  and  clover 
hay.  Would  you  also  give  a  ration  with 
buckwheat  included?  c.  a.  f. 

New  York. 

Peanut  chaff,  even  at  $15  per  ton  would 
be  expensive  as  a  source  of  feed  for 
dairy  cows.  Not  only  do  products  of 
this  character  run  high  in  fiber  but  the 
quality  of  the  protein  and  energy  nutri¬ 
ents  which  they  provide  is  very  poor.  A 
better  plan  would  be  to  spend  this  same 
amount  of  money  toward  the  purchase  of 
a  quality  roughage  like  clover  bay  or 
Alfalfa  bay  to  supplement  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  which  would  improve  the  conditions 
required  for  profitable  milk  production. 

Again,  there  is  a  notable  variation  in 
the  analysis  and  composition  of  peanut 
by-product  feeds.  Unadulterated  peanut 
meal  which  is  a  product  not  carrying 
any  of  the  shells,  or  skins,  or  husks  of 
the  peanut  provides  an  excellent  protein. 
However,  at  this  time  such  products  are 
relatively  high  for  the  bulk  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  is  imported  and  carries  substantial 
transportation  and  carrying  charges. 

On  the  basis  of  providing  a  22  per  cent 
protein  ration  using  buckwheat  middlings 
and  one  without  this  product,  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  combine  the  ingredients 
which  you  have  mentioned  and  have  on 
hand,  the  following  mixtures  are  sub¬ 
mitted  :  ground  oats,  150  lbs. ;  corn  and 
cob  meal,  300  lbs. ;  coarse  wheat  bran. 
150  lbs. ;  43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal, 
100  lbs. ;  35  per  cent  linseed  meal,  150 
lbs. ;  40  per  cent  gluten  meal,  150  lbs. 

Assuming  that  the  ingredients  men¬ 
tioned  are  of  standard  analysis  and  of 
good  quality  and  basing  calculations  on 
average  analysis,  this  combination  will 
provide  a  mixture  carrying  21  per  cent 
protein. 

If  it  is  desired  to  substitute  buckwheat 
middlings  in  the  mixture  then  proceed  as 
follows :  buckwheat  middlings,  200  lbs. ; 
corn  and  cob  meal.  250  lbs. ;  wheat  bran, 
200  lbs. ;  gluten  meal,  100  lbs. ;  43  per 
cent  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs. ;  linseed 
meal,  150  lbs. 

This  mixture  will  carry  almost  a 
pound  more  of  protein  than  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  combination  due  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  the  buckwheat  middlings  are  much 
higher  in  protein  than  the  ground  oats. 
Either  of  these  combinations  will  be 
bulky,  nutritious,  and  palatable,  and  will 
provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  digestible 
nutrients  in  attractive  form.  Naturally 
the  best  results  iu  the  use  of  this  mixture 
would  follow  where  an  abundance  of 
silage  and  roots  were  available,  and 
where  both  grain  and  succulence  is  sup¬ 
plemented  with  a  good  quality  of  legume 
hay. 


For  any  cut,  scratch,  bruise,  inflam¬ 
mation  or  external  hurt,  Bag  Balm  is  a 
quick,  sure  healer.  It  penetrates,  sot- 
tens,  restores  tissues.  Use  it  to  keep 
udder  and  teats  soft,  silky  and  healthy. 

Bag  Balm  is  a  sure  relief  for  Caked 
Bag  and  very  valuable  for  treating 
Bunches  and  Cow  Pox,  An  every-day 
aid  where  there  are  cows. 

Large  10-oz.  package 60c,  at  feed  deal¬ 
ers,  general  stores  and  druggists.  Send 
for  free  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles.” 


Dairy  Association  Go.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


FREE  2-OUNCE  SAMPLE 

Dairy  Association  CO.,  Lyntionvme.  Vt. 

Please  sendmosamplepackageofBatl  Balm. 


My  name—--——-—.—————— - - 

Address - .......... —  — - 

Dealer’s  name . . . - 


Triple  Strength 
Triple  Protection 


Three  walls,  A 
smooth,  clean-cut 
giant  in  strength 
that  holds  itself 
straight  and  erect 
andsteyaso!  Outer 
wall  of  continuous 
spiral  hooping  firm¬ 
ly  binds  it  into  one 
solid,  durable  struc¬ 
ture,  with  every 
square  inch  cross- 
supported. 

Like  the  double  walls 
of  a  house,  the  Craine’9 
multiple  walls  defy 
frost — keep  warmth  in 
and  cold  out.  Its  air¬ 
tight  middle  wall  of  waterproof  Sllafelt 
stops  moisture  from  entering  and  holds 
in  all  the  valuable  silage  Juices. 

A  handsomefarm  building  that  protects 
silage,  and  reduces  upkeep  cost,  the 
Craine  Silo  is  ths  best  investment  In 
the  end.  Write  for  Catalog  and  full  in¬ 
formation,  now.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders.  Time 
payments  If  desired. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
©ox  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE™ 


SILOS 


EVERY 
SILO  BUYER 
Should  Have  i 
This  BOOK  jM 


It’s  filled  with  silo  information 
valuable  facts  to  assist  you  in* 
buying  right.  Filled  with  pic-^ 
tures,  blue_  prints etc.  to  " 
prove  that  CHAMPION  SILOS, 
made  of  oil  filled  material,  are  best, 
cheapest,  most  satisfactory,  permanent 

silo  on  the  market.  _ _ _ 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 
,  CHAMPION  SILOS, where-1 
by  with  special  discounts, 

.  freight  allowance,  terms, 

'  low  price,  you  get  this  fam¬ 
ous  silo  right  now  on  a  real 
bargain  basis.  2.  WINNER  I 
SILOS,  cheapest  good  silo 
.  ever  offered,  just  the  Bilo 
for  the  man  who  wants  | 
silo  profits  on  small-^ 
est  passible  silo 
.  investment.  . 

13.  CLUB  OFFEB.f-,, 

I  Wherel  several  aA 
,  neighbors  buy  at  ” 
one  time,  weferivo  , 

'extra  discount,  ’ 
freight  allowances, 
terms,  etc.  Write  today.  ’ 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 

235  K  Mitchell  Bldg.,  Sprlngfielc 


lAOENia 
I  WANT  ft  D 

rw«  3 1  m 

I  We  some 
,  deafrrab  I'.e 
Ucrit  o  r  y 
open  for 
agents, 
i  Write 
V  today. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guar  an'  ee  editorial  page.  : 
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A  Dairy  Meeting 

Mr.  Mapes  asks  the  non-poolers  to 
raise  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000  and 
join  the  pool.  Mr.  Rhodes  says  that  the 
non-pool  association  is  the  logical  place 
for  all  .milk  producers .  to  gather.  A 
country  resident'  advocates  a  general 
clean-up.  Others  recommend  a  producers’ 
milk  conference  hoard,  a  milk  arbitrator 
and  to  resurrect  the  old  league.  After 
you  sift  out  all  propaganda  and  abuse 
the  foregoing  is  all  there  is  left  in  the 
pan  of  any  value. 

What  are  ive  going  to  make  out  of  the 
dairy  discussions  that  have  been  carried  on 
for  some  time  in  The  R.  N.-Y.?  Would 
it  not  be  advisable  to  discuss  these  dif¬ 
ferent  propositions  to  see  which  one 
would  be  the  most  feasible,  or  study  out 
what  combinations  could  be  recommended 
with  the  get-together  proposition  in  view? 
The  Madison  County  dairymen  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  this.  They  had  called  a  meeting 
at  Morrisville.  X.  Y.,  for  February  23. 
but  on  account  of  being  blockaded  by 
snow  that  day,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
and  a  committee  consisting  of  one  non- 
pooler,  one  pooler  and  the  county  agent 
was  appointed  to  recall  the  meeting. 
This  committee  has  now  announced  that 
this  meeting  is  called  for  March  20,  1:30 
P.  M.,  at  Morrisville,  N.  Y.  The  county 
agent  will  preside  over  the  meeting. 
Dairymen  from  all  over  the  State  are 
welcome.  It  is  a  general  get-together 
meeting,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
milk  production  and  milk  marketing  will 
be  discussed.  .John  anperson. 


Comparing  Dairy  Breeds 

Have  you  statistics  which  give  the 
amount  of  milk  that  a  good  Holstein, 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  cow  should  produce 
annually,  also  the  high  producing  rec¬ 
ords?  As  to  food  value  same  quantity  of 
milk,  which  is  considered  to  have  the 
most  value?  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  I  read  once  that  while  the  Holstein 
did  not  have  the  butterfat,  that  from  life- 
giving  properties  this  breed  was  very 
high.  w.  G. 

South  Carolina. 

The  average  production  on  a  year  basis 
for  the  dairy  cows  in  this  country  runs 
between  5.000  and  6.000  lbs.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  to  compare  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  on 
a  basis  of  production  and  butterfat,  it 
will  be  fair  to  say  that  Holstein  milk 
tests  between  3  and  ?>y2  per  cent;  Gueru-- 
sey  mill:  from  4y2  to  ox/2  per  cent;  Jer¬ 
sey  mill  from  5  to  6  per  cent ;  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  milk  4  per  cent. 

Manifestly  Holsteins  produce  the  great¬ 
est  quantity  of  milk.  It  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  a  Holstein  cow  to  produce 
10,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  year,  and  rec¬ 
ords  aie  available  showing  that  represen¬ 
tatives  of  this  breed  produce  between  30,- 
000  and  35.000  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  year. 

As  for  the  Guernsey  and  Jerseys  the 
records  show  that  the  Guernseys  will 
produce  slightly  more  milk  than  the  Jer¬ 
seys  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  an 
average  representative  of  these  two 
breeds  to  produce  7,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  a 
year.  In  only  a  few  instances  have  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  these  two  breeds  produced 
more  than  20.000  lbs.  of  milk  in  a 
year. 

The  Ayshire  breed  ranks  between  the 
Guernseys  and  Holsteins  so  far  as  quan¬ 
tity  is  concerned,  but  their  butterfat  will 
run,  as  stated;  pretty  close  to  4  per 
cent.  Comparing  the  product  of  these 
breeds  of  cattle  in  another  way,  let  us 
say  that  the  fat  globules  of  the  Jerseys 
are  the  largest ;  that  they  are  especially 
adapted  for  the  production  of  butter ; 
that  Guernsey  milk  is  not  only  rich  in 
butterfat  but  it  is  of  an  attractive  golden 
color  and  is  sold  in  many  localities  at  a 
premium  on  account  of  its  quality  and 
color.  Ayrshire  milk  has  the  approval 
of  many  physicians  for  infant  feeding 
for  the  fat  globules  are  small  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  butterfat  is  such  as  adapts  it 
readily  for  such  purposes. 

There  is  so  much  variation  among  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  breeds  within  the 
breeds  themselves  that  one  can  scarcely 
compare  the  relative  value  of  the  several 
breeds.  There  is  no  blinking  the  fact, 
however,  that  where  one  is  producing 
market  milk  and  where  he  does  not  re- 


plified. 


not  supporting  the  argument  that  butter- 


an  important  factor. 


F.  c.  M. 


of  those  animals. 


son  will  undoubtedly  be  there  with  some¬ 
thing  of  great  interest  to  the  dairymen 
of  New  Jersey  and  adjoining  States. 
After  the  banquet  the  dairy  students  will 
conduct  the  “Rutgers  Little  National.” 
The  seniors  and  juniors  are  holding  a 
mock  sale  and  show  to  give  the  boys  ma¬ 
joring  in  dairying  practice  in  fitting, 
training  and  preparing  animals  for  the 
show  ring  and  at  the  same  time  practice 
in  estimating  the  true  value  of  the  ani¬ 
mals.  Cups  and  prizes  will  be  awarded 
to  the  boys  who  fit.  train  and  show  their 
animals  to  the  best  advantage. 

Jhe  second  day  will  be  consumed 
mostly  by  the  purebred  Holstein  sale. 
Every  dairyman,  breeder  and  farmer  is 
most  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Connecting  Milking  Machine  with  Pneu¬ 
matic  Water  System 

Can  a  vacuum  tank  milking  machine 
outfit  be  converted  into  a  pneumatic  wa 
ter  system  for  a  house?  G.  a.  w. 

As  you  know,  the  conditions  in  the  two 
cases  are  directly  opposite.  The  pump  of 
the  milking  machine  exhausts  the  air 
from  the  tank  creating  a  vacuum,  while  in 
the  case  of  the  pneumatic  water  system 
air  is  pumped  into  the  tank,  compressing 
it.  Possibly  a  man  with  sufficient  time, 
ingenuity  and  tools  could  make  this 
change,  but  I  would  not  expect  it  to  op¬ 
erate  satisfactorily.  The  valves  of  the  air 
pump  would  have  to  be  changed  to  open 
m  the  other  direction,  and  some  method 
of  cooling  the  pump  would  be  required  as 
well,  as  heat  is  released  when  air  is  com¬ 
pressed.  The  vacuum  tank  would  be  too 
small  for  a  compressed  air  storage  tank, 
and  altogether  I  would  expect  the  outfit, 
even  if  made  to  work  at  all,  to  give  more 
trouble  than  service.  It  would  seem  that 
the  best  method  of  converting  it  is  to  sell 
and  turn  the  purchase  price  in  toward  a 
satisfaction  pumping  plant.  r.  it.  s. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Mar  17.  1924.  according  to  the 
Ignited  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in 
100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvi- 
dere,  Milford.  Washington,  Highbridge, 
Frenchtown,  Flemington,  Passaic,  Ilack- 
ettstown,  Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Lebanon. 
Newton.  Branehville,  Sussex,  Lafayette, 
Hopewell.  New  Brunswick.  Mt.  Holly, 
Morristown,  Dover.  Paterson.  Elizabeth. 
Somerville.  Newark.  Trenton,  Perth 
Amboy  and  Montclair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.57% 

No.  3  white  oats . 56% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  . 96% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  . 95% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $30.40 

.  32.40 

.  29.90 

.  38.90 

.  36.40 

.  31.10 

.  45.40 

.  49.40 

. 44.65 


Hard  W.  W.  bran  . . 
Spring  middlings  . . . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

Dry  brewers’  grains 
Flour  middlings  . . .  . 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  . . 


GUERNSEYS 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

For  Sale  at  reasonable  prices,  from  A.  R,  dams 
with  type  and  production.  Sire  has  blood  of 
-  the  three  May  Rose  l.UUU  lb.  cows  close  up  in 

i*  his  pedigree,  May  Rose— Golden  Secret-King 

of  the  May— Ne  Plus  Ultra  blood.  Ages:  one 
.  month  to  one  year.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction 

^  guaranteed.  Accredited  herd. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS.  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 

10,000  POUND  COWS 

Our  heifers  yield  this  and  a.  Rough  wood 
bull  will  breed  the  same  for  you.  Wide 
selection.  All  ages  and  prices. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

R0UGHW00D  GUERNSEY  HERD 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

The  best  breeding  that  money  can  buy.  Priced  for 
immediate  sale.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Do  not 
wait.  Write  today  and  get  the  bargains.  All  ages, 
from  1  month  to  2  years.  Federal  accredited. 

OTTO  W.  POST  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  botli  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Ilorneli.  N.Y. 

Hull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op- 
%  portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w,w,  BAUIT  F/utMS  j?  s.  lu  g,.,  f tH,  f  p. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

R egistered  Guernseys 

Phflbrook  Farms  -  Kemptou,  Fa. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  J 

JVL i  1  lx. ing  Sliortliom.8 

Dual-purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrovo  Herd,  Washlngtonvllle,  N.Y. 

Dairy  Shorthorn  Bui  Is  £«,»&»£ 

Best  producing  strains.  Prices  650  to  S 1  OO.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  them.  E.  J.  Easterbrook,  Corning,  N.Y. 

JERSEYS 

For  Sale-Two  Fine  Milch  Cows 

one  a  well-bred  Jersey,  the  other  a  Jersey-Guernsey 
Cross.  The  Jeraey  is  eight  years  old,  the  Guernsey 
three.  They  are  unusually  satisfactory  animals, 
the  Jersey  giving  exceptionally  rich  mi lk  and  cream. 

My  only  reason  for  giving  them  up  is  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  cows  in  the  city.  They  hare  just  satis¬ 
factorily  passed  the  tuberculin  test,.  For  full  partic¬ 
ulars  address  WILLIAM  W.  NILES.  54  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  by  Masterman  s  Financier 

who  is  of  the  same  line  of  breeding  as  the  Champion  and 
Grand  Champion  females  at  the  Syracuse  National,  and 
out  of  R.  of  M.  dams.  We  still  have  a  few  bred  cows  and 
heifers  left.  BONO  FAR  MB  .  Troy,  Pa. 

For  Sale K  jersey*4  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lined.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  I>.  A.  CURTIS  •  •laiucdtown,  Itf.Y. 

I  .%  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL  . 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrahires, 
Guernaeya,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short  J 
Horns  Price,  *50  at  30-days-old,  registered,  ^ 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

COWS  FOR  SALES‘o*2teeisSS  ' 

High  grade;  Tuberculin  tested;  fresh  and  spring-  i 
ers.  Sold  subject  sixty  day  retest  guarantee. 

WOOD  LAWN  FARMS  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  1 

2  miles  on  North-Road  from  Beacon.  N.  Y.  . 

Don’ t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  m  ilch  tows  1 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wij.  1 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission  1 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  NENJAMIN,  Birrc,  VI 

‘i 

Wanted-TwoYoungRaccoons  KailAddrcees8Paid'  <■ 

W.  W.  Low  47  Fort  Greeno  Place  Brooklyn,  N.V. 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups  " 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  &  SON  1 

DOGS  j 

EUREKA  Collie  Kennels 

Quality  Puppies,  2  to  6  mos.  old,  farm  laised,  Champion 
stock.  Bred  for  intelligence  and  beauty. 

L.  B.  Walter  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa.  j 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  ^na°f‘hs#0^  1 

Females,  83-  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio  ► 

DAI  1  AC  AAA  at  stll<J-  Silver  gray.  Sires  large  ' 

rULIIlE,  ilUU  bttevs.  I  m  ported  Blood  lines. 

"  WINNER.  O.  HILL  Amenia,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Pnlioa  flnno  PuP8  f'  om  county’s  best  blood.  Reason- 

rUlibBUOgS  able.  WILLIAM  JAN0A,  Huntington,  L- 1.,  N  Y. 

nedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  bind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  IN0S.,  tirore  City,  I'a. 

Dedlgreed  Collie  I’ups.  Males,  *15  and  *20.  Females 
r$10.  Einbden  Ganders,  *6.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUAH.Mtrttr.f  • 

Ulhlte  Collie  Pup*.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  R1 5  up. 

”  Chetola  Kennels  •  Reck  Crook,  Ohio  J 

SWINE 


F«r  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUJROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 


■  lllPnPG  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
ing.  Aj]  ,lces  jf01.  sale. 

1 .  M.  Pattington  &  Son  MerriHeld,  N.  Y- 

D  ACC  Bred  Sows.  Bred  and  Open  Gilts  Service 
I\UvJ  Boars.  Excellent  Breeding. 

Elmwood  FarmsJP.  D.  Pm  15,  Bradford,  N.Y. 


...  Fall  boars  and  gilts.  Priced  reasonably. 

Odlthla  Farm  .  Stanley,  N.  V. 

U  ROC-JERSEY  PIGrS 

farmers’  and  feeders’  favorite  at  fanners’ 


CHENWOLD  FARMS 


Casttoton-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  55.00  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  56.00  Each 

these  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  *8. O©  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 


Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES  bjf,t?pe:de8ir,l,?1# 

Sows  and  gilts  bred  to 


breeding  stock; 
prize  winning 


-  I.  C. 

igs— ready  for  Spring  service. 

Swet  land  Farm,  Mayville  NY. 


0  1  P.  ’•  A_1  March  pigs,  *12.  Registered  Free.  Order 

.I.U.  9  now  to  ship  May  1.  R  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N  Y. 

(Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WII1TK  PIGS. 

•1  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvil'.e,  New  York 

A  Pin.  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs.  6 
u  ■  Igs  wks..old,  *5.50 each.  UUl'SE  HU08.,Dii»hore, ra 

JanfI  fliinac  H,GH  QUALITY.  BIG  TYPE 

IiailU-UlllIktd  Pigs, either  sex,  service  boars,  bred 
—  sows  and  gilts.  Buy  the  best  here 

WILVIEW  STOCK  FARM 


1’.  O.  *«ii 


Wilmington,  Delaware 


J.  M.  FARNSWORTH 


r'C  Service  Boars,  Bred 
Sows  and  young  Pigs. 

Star  Route  Cuba,  N.  V. 


Registered  Hampshire  Pigs.  September  farrow.  Both 
11  sexes.  H.  A.  Gregory  -  Knowlesvlile,  N.Y. 

SCARFF’S 

Hampshire  Hogs 

We  have  160  yearlings  and 
spring  Hampshire  Gilts  of 
exceptional  type  and  qual¬ 
ity, bred  to  onr  h, ‘Ft  herd  Boars. 
We  also  have  to  offer  some 


1000  Fall  Pigs  both  sexes. 


Prices  Reasonable. 
Write  for  Catalogue  B 


GOATS 


Nazareth,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


?or  Sale— Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep  21  Ewes.  2  Bams.  II 
Yearlings.  E.  E  Barnum  -  Albion,  N  Y. 


Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  V. 


HORSES 


2  to  6  yrs.  old.  Large,  drafty, 
size  and  quality  combined, 
1  first-prize  winners  at  6  fairs, 

r  S  Son  Gallon,  Ohio 


Vetter's 


age  12  and  16  months.  Also  mothers, 
*■*  if  wanted.  Reasonable. 

*87  E.  163d  St.  Bronx,  N.V. 


Useful  and  Interesting 

tensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

>ultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  1.00 

>me  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

inner  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

>eds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . 4.50 

fils,  by  E.  W.  Ililgard .  5.00 

•ganized  Co-operation,  by  John  ,T. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

immercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

'Roberts  .  3.00 

Iventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

ColliDgwood  .  1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
13  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Extra 


•TRADE  MARK 


JPrice 


Fences 

INSULATED  AGAINST  RUST 
40% TO  IOO%  MORE  ZINC 


AMERICAN, 

NATIONAL, 


ANTHONY, 

ELLWOOD, 


ROYAL, 
U.  S. 


Our  New  Wire  Has  Double  the  Heat  T reatment  in  the  Zinc  Bath — the 
Proper  and  Only  Way  to  Give  a  Heavier  Coating  with  Lasting  Quality 

This  new  galvanizing  insulates  the  wire  with  zinc,  or  spelter.  The  wire  passes 
through  a  long  molten  bath  where  it  accumulates  this  greater  protective  coating, 
thus  inseparably  uniting  the  zinc  with  the  steel. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  all  fence  wire  is  galvanized — to  protect  it  from  rust — 
to  make  it  last  longer,  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  there’s  as  much  difference  in  galvanized  coatings  as 
there  is  in  the  thickness  of  bark  on  trees. 

It  is  not  only  the  amount  of  zinc  applied  that  gives  the  wire  long  life,  but  the  coating  must 
be  uniform  and  even  to  be  durable  and  made  inseparably  a  part  of  the  steel. 

The  temperature  of  the  bath,  the  great  length  of  time  the  wire  takes  to  pass  through  it,  the  great 
amount  of  zinc  that  can  be  applied  by  this  process  without  cracking  or  peeling — all  these  are  im¬ 
portant  factors. 

Our  Zinc  Insulated  Wire  Fences  Have  40% 
to  1 00%  More  Zinc  Than  Other  Fences 

Our  Zinc-Insulating  process  perfectly  pro-  All  our  Farm  Fences — of  every  brand 
tects  the  wire.  It  repels  rust.  It  protects  the  American,  Royal,  Anthony,  National,  Ellwood 


wire  from  the  oxygen  in  the  air  and  the  storm 
elements.  It  safeguards  the  steel. 

By  this  process  the  zinc  is  practically  a  part 
of  the  steel,  giving  it  a  super-protection  that 
adds  many  years  to  the  life  of  the  wire.  As  a 
result,  OUR  WIRE  FENCE  WILL  OUTLAST 
ANY  OTHER  WIRE  FENCE  MADE,  and  its 
use  greatly  reduces  your  fence  cost  per  year 
to  say  nothing  of  the  better  protection  its 
staunchness  and  sturdiness  insures. 


andU.S. — are  Zinc-insulated — at  no  extra  charge. 

Some  wire  fence  makers  market  several 
qualities — a  very  small  percentage  of  their 
total  production  bearing  even  good  galvaniz¬ 
ing,  and  that  usually  sold  at  a  marked  price 
advance.  It  all  looks  alike.  You  can’t  tell  the 
grades  apart.  We  make  one  grade  only. 

When  you  buy  this  ZINC  INSULATED 
FENCE  you  are  purchasing  added  years  of 
fence  service,  without  extra  charge. 


Your  local  dealer  sells  Zinc  Insulated  Fence  and  we  stand  back  of 
him  for  your  protection.  We  prepay  the  freight  to  the  dealer. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 


Chicago 


New  York  Boston  Dallas 

Copyrighted,  1924.  by  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company.  Chicago 


Denver 


Filled  40  Silos — 

Never  Plugged 

“Filled  40  siloa  this  fall  (1922)  with 
an  L-16  Papec  Cutter,  second  season, 
and  never  had  a  plugged  pipe.”  Ernest  Earner, 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  Papec  is  made  in  four  sizes  to  fit  any  power. 
N-13  and  L-16  sizes  are  ideal  for  Fordsons. 

Send  today  for  our  new  catalog  and  U.  S.  Gov’t 
Bulletin  "Makingand  Feeding  of  Silage” — both  free. 
Learn  why  a  Papec  soon  pays  for  itself. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY^ 

110  Main  St. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


6M 


Your  dollars  buy  nZ  Lr 
more  in  the  Papec 


flnko  C;|nc,hemos,a,tracti¥e  an<l 

UlODc  UllOo  (|,e  moS|  economical 

You  can  tell  a  GLOBE  SILO  by 
the  roof. 

GLOBE  SILOS  are  made  of  high 
quality  spruce  and  flr.  Heavy 
matching,  double  splines, 
sealed  joints  and  our  flexi¬ 
ble  doors  makes  them 
airtight.  Our  exclusive 
GLOBE  extension  roof 
gives  greater  storage  space, 
takes  care  of  settling  aim 
reduces  cost  per  net  ton 
capacity.  Every  Extension 
Koof  is  a  GLOBE  or  a  poor 
imitation.  Swelling  o  r 
shrinking  are  taken  care 
of  by  easily  adjustable 
hoops.  GLOBE  improve¬ 
ments  and  advantages 
make  GLOBE  SILOS  the  most  durable,  convenient 
and  profitable  silos  you  can  possibly  own. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  prices  on  Silos, 
Tanks,  Water  Tubs,  Portable  Poultry  Houses,  etc. 
Address  GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  106,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  hone 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hit 
ankle,  hock,  ttifle,  knee  or  throat. 


ABSORBINE 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  of!  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated— only  a  few 
dropt  required  at  an  application.  $2.50  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  cate  for  special  instructions, 
and  Boole  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  anti¬ 
septic  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings. 
Enlarfed  Glands,  Wens.  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins:  allays 
Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  tl.25  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  postoaid  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Sprlnofleld,  Mass. 


O IZ  Sent  On 

Upward  TRIAL 


CREAM 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


uiasy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION 
to  send  well  made,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $24: 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  shows  large 
capacity,  easy  running  New  L.  S. 
Model.  See  our  easy 

Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned . 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  from  Wt 
points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BOX307S  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


NEWTON’S  for  HEAVES 

CONDITIONING,  WORM  EXPELLING, 

Indigestion,  Colds,  Coughs,  Distemper,  Skin  Eruptions. 

Is  your  horse  afflicted  with  Heaves?  Use  2  large 
cans  Newton’s  Compound.  Cost  $2.50.  Money  hack 
if  not  satisfactory.  One  can  at  $1.25 
often  sufficient. 


Ass*'' Over  SO  years’  sale 


A  Veterinary’s  Compound  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs. 
Most  for  cost  of  anything  obtained  for  similar  pur¬ 
poses  A  powder  given  in  the  feed.  Safe  to  use. 
65c  and  $1.25  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
List  of  March  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the 
February  page  before  this  one  went  to  the 
printer.  The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter 
was  received  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following 
each  name  is  the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a 
series  of  alphabetical  symbols  referring  to  va¬ 
rious  contributions  according  to  the  following 
bey: 

b — Words  for  the  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k — A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

1 — -Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle. 

m — A  new  nature  puzzle. 

n — Correct  answer  to  last,  nature  puzzle. 

o— -An  original  poein. 

p — A  photographic  picture. 

r — A  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s — A  story. 

v — A  memory  verse. 

x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle. 

z — A  new'  puzzle  or  riddle. 

Connecticut:  Bella  Zarahn  (11),  Onni  Petro- 
mau  (14,  n,  x),  Martha  Gear  (14,  d.  1.  x). 
Anna  Falk  (d).  Elizabeth  Dennis  (9,  s),  Ethel 
Burnham  (13,  b,  d,  n,  x),  Mike  Goldberg  (10, 
d,  x,  z),  J.  Samalus  (10,  d),  Sylvia  Story  (13, 

1,  n,  x),  Norman  Halloek  (16,  d),  Richard  Linde- 
mark  (13,  d),  Richard  Garrety  (11,  d,  x,  z), 
Dorothy  Garrety  (10,  d),  Amy.  Martin  (13,  b, 
d,  r),  Marion  Puller  (13,  d),  Rena  Williams 
(12,  d,  1,  x),  Jeanette  Newhall  (1),  Mildred  Vos- 
burgh  (14,  d,  1),  Ruth  Dudley  (16),  Agnes 
Hayes  (12,  d),  Florence  Kilby  (9,  d),  Wilhel- 
mina  Kilby  (11,  d),  Myra  Lloyd  (14,  d),  Mary 
Danaker  (14,  d,  x),  Lillian  Kyed,  Doris  Eyre 
(10,  k),  Helen  Upson  (11,  d),  Margaret  Oehrig 
(12,  n),  Alex  Strassberger  (13,  1,  x),  Elizabeth 
Steed  (13,  d,  1). 

Illinois:  Marion  Allen  (d),  Adrian  Sears  (9, 

•1). 

Indiana:  Bertlia  Garman  (13,  d),  Arlene  Searl 
(13,  v). 

Kentucky:  Rosanna  Force  (12,  v). 

Louisiana:  Eugenie  Davignou  (v),  Medora 
Davignon  (13,  x). 

Maine:  Alice  Cray  (e,  1),  Myrtie  Hemenwa.v 
(d),  Gladys  Chapman  (12,  d,  x),  Josephine 
Griffin  (11,  d),  Frederic  Erskiue  (12,  d), 

Eugenia  Swantou  (7,  d),  George  Swanton  (9, 
d,  n.)  Bernice  Huston  (16,  d). 

Maryland:  Lilly  Lee  (13,  g,  m),  Una  Heigham 
(15,  o),  Margaret  Hoover  (13,  d,  r),  Charlotte 
James  (11,  d,  n),  Brook  Moore  (8,  d),  Robert 
Moore  (11,  d). 

Massachusetts:  Elizabeth  Martin  (9,  d),  Lor¬ 
raine  Lovain  (12,  d,  1,  x,  z),  John  Walker  (10, 
d),  Dorothy  Dahlroth  (d).  Robert  Watson  (9, 
d,  1,  n),  Barbara  Knight  (12,  d),  Ruth  Aschen- 
bach  (7,  d),  Miriam  Tilden  (13,  1,  n),  Dorothy 
Barrett  (9,  d),  Josephine  Folger  (n),  Edna  Hurd 
(10,  d,  g),  Philip  Wright  (11,  1,  o),  Barnett 
Golub  (12,  d,  x),  Morris  Golub  (17,  d,  x),  Stan¬ 
ley  Maslowski  (d),  Althea  Ralph  (11,  d), 

Mildred  Nelson  (10.  d),  Gladys  Cornish  (10,  d), 
Etta  Christiansen  (14,  e,  k,  1,  o,  x). 

Michigan:  Leojxdd  Gerhardt  (10,  d). 

Missouri:  F'rauces  Hanneman  (13,  1,  x,  z), 
Marie  Manske  (13,  1). 

New  Hampshire:  Corrie  Boutwell  (17,  d,  n), 
Eileen  Gadd  (12,  g,  1,  n,  z),  Lelia  Goew?y  (14, 
d,  x). 

New  Jersey:  Junior  Ewing  (x),  Laura  Lucas 
(14,  e),  Anna  Stoll,  Anna  Weber  (12.  d,  m,  z), 
Wilma  Baillie  (14,  d,  u,  x),  Paul  White  (12, 
d),  James  Bogart,  (10,  d,  m,  n),  Laura  Hall 
(18,  d,  r,  v.  z),  Ethel  Heckel  (14,  e,  1),  Muriel 
Pratt  (10,  d),  Marie  Rouselle  (13,  o,  s),  Helen 
O’Rourke  (14,  1),  Louise  Gross  (10.  d,  m,  n), 
Margaret  Sclireiber  (v),  Mary  Johnsen  (12), 
Grave  Jones  (12,  d),  Ray  Hoope  (12,  d),  Robert 
Klinge  (11,  d,  1),  Violet  Reed  (15,  d),  Vesta 
Walters,  Mary  Stanger  (14,  1),  Edward  Vogel 
(d),  Rayrner  Newton  (12.  d,  x),  Helen  Newton 
(8,  d),  Bessie  Fredler  (12,  d),  Collins  Johnson 
(15,  d,  1),  Elizabeth  McCallum  (12,  d),  Mariou 
Stilwell  (11,  d,  z),  Dorothy  Fr.vlinck  (14,  k,  m, 
s,  v),  Grace  Mead  (11,  1,  x),  Katherine  Eckert 
(14,  d,  n),  Laura  Gold  (10,  d),  Patsy  Nyce  (14, 
d),  Ilamond  Nyce  (10,  d). 

New  York:  Wilhelmina  Rasmussen  (15,  d), 
Alma  Ellsworth  (12,  1),  Gertrude  Thompson  (10, 
d,  x,  z),  William  Dolson  (10,  v,  x),  Agnes 
Veach  (12,  n,  v),  Carolyn  Veaeli  (9,  d),  Mariou 
Hubbard  (14),  Beatrice  Angell  (13,  d,  1,  n,  x), 
Dorothy  Tipple  (10,  d),  Julia  Bereza  (13,  1), 
Leland  Kilmer  (11,  1,  n,  r),  Charlotte  Booth 
(15,  d,  1,  n,  x),  Alta  Buck  (11,  d),  Jennie 
Linn  (13,  d),  Betsy  Duncan  (9,  d),  Erma  Shep¬ 
herd  (13,  1,  n,  x),  William  Haney  (6,  d),  Mar¬ 
garet  Mackenzie  (11,  d,  1),  Onnolee  Haney  (10, 
d),  Lottie  Curtis  (13,  d),  Elsie  Bodenstedt  (13, 
d,  1,  x),  Rita  Graham  (12,  d,  1),  Arthur  Mad¬ 
sen  (15,  d,  r),  Catherine  Morse  (14,  d,  n,  v, 
x,  z),  Elizabeth  Holan  (12.  d,  1.  n),  Anna  Hol- 
an  (9,  1,  n),  John  Tice  (10,  d),  Lorena  Cady 
(13,  e,  g),  Clifford  Rasmussen  (12,  d),  Dorothy 
Denton  (12,  d.  e,  1),  Beatrice  Holcomb  (11,  m), 
Irene  Cast  (13),  Ethel  Ivindmark  (8,  x),  Olive 
Riker  (14,  e,  1),  Antoinette  Groenwald  (13,  d), 
Vivian  Barnett  (9,  v),  William  Hicks  (13,  d), 
Lena  Cobb  (12,  d),  Virginia  Bridgens  (12.  d, 
n),  Gerald  Henry  (12,  d,  n,  x),  Isabel  Henry 
(16,  d,  o),  Karl  Brooks  (11,  m),  Donald  Ott 
(1,  m,  n),  Stanley  Shaw  (12,  d),  Earl  Mallette 
(13,  d).  Avis  Smith  (m,  n,  o,  x,  z),  Bertha 
Krist  (13,  1),  Everett  Male  (13,  d),  Lloyd  Male 
(10,  d),  Lester  Denison  (12,  d),  Marjorie  Tomp¬ 
kins  (10,  d),  Laina  Lampila  (13,  1),  Elsie 

Chubb  (11,  d,  x).  Ethel  Pohl  (11,  I),  Miriam 
Taber  (7,  d,  x,  z),  Anna  Lewis  (14,  d,  o), 
Dolores  Show'alter  (d,  k,  1,  n,  x,  z),  Eunice 
Lyons  (7,  d),  Gladys  Gardner  (12,  d),  Lucile 
Gifford  (12,  d),  Julia  Stabell  (12,  m,  n),  Hilde- 
garde  Horender  (11,  m,  x),  Florence  Lee  (15, 
d,  m,  n,  x),  .Bernard  Jones  (8,  d),  Mary  Myers 
(n),  Ellen  Sperbeck  (11,  1),  Millard  Sperbeck 
(14,  d,  m,  n,  r),  Grace  Murray  (12,  x),  Anita 
Crommie  (14,  d,  r),  Catherine  Franklin,  Gladys 
Iletlierly  (13,  n.  x),  Maurice  McKinney  (d,  k, 
1),  Helen  Probs  (9.  d),  Eva  Hoose  (16,  d), 
Helen  Montgomery  (12,  d.  k,  x,  z),  Irene  Lyke 
(8,  d),  Helen  L.vke  (11,  d,  g.  z),  Rynear  Allen 
(10,  d),  Aubrey  Gregory  (13,  d,  g,  v),  Ora 
Rutter  (12,  d),  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades  of  the 
Schenevus  High  School  (n),  Fred  Obermeyer 
(14,  d,  n,  p),  Frances  Booth  (12,  n),  Gertrude 
Booth  (14,  d),  Edna  Gale  (13,  d,  e,  v),  Mar¬ 
garet  Smith  (12,  k,  n),  Ruth  Truesdale  (10,  1, 
n,  o,  x),  Nina  Truesdaye  (8,  m).  Viola 

Leeson  (12),  Washburn  Leggett  (12,  d), 

Ethel  Knight  (11,  d),  Bessie  Catlin  (14, 

g,  m,  x,  z),  Chester  Roberts  (14,  d,  e, 
r,  x),  Helen  Keesser  (12,  1),  Marie  Rob¬ 
erts  (11,  d,  o,  r,  v,  x.  z),  Pearl  Townsend  (13. 
d,  n,  x),  Pearl  Moisio  (10.  d),  Grace  Wheat 
(16,  n,  x,  z),  Jeanette  Carpenter  (11,  d),  Ensio 
Loouko  (11,  d),  Anna  Gustus  (12,  d,  v),  Dor- 
oothy  Parkhurst  (12,  n,  v,  x),  Sarah  Charlton 
(11,  d),  Anna  Fessenden  (12,  e,  1),  Olive  Case 
(14,  d,  x),  Marion  French  (13,  d),  Pauline 
Burgess  (13,  d,  1,  o),  Susan  Boughton  (8,  n, 
v),  S.  Duda  (14,  d),  Dorothy  Butterfield  (15, 
1,  n,  v,  z),  Alice  Staats  (12.  d).  Prances  San¬ 
ford  (13,  d,  n,  x),  Esther  Corcoran  (10,  d,  g, 
n),  Mildred  Mattice  (13.  d.  n,  x),  Flora  Bixby 
(9,  d),  Genevieve  Stroder  (10,  d,  v),  Geraldine 
Frank  (15,  e,  1,  x),  Ella  Knapp  (d.  g),  Arthur 
Decker  (e,  1),  Lillian  Drttmb  (d),  Laurence 

Storrs  (z),  Mildred  Smith  (10.  d),  Leah  Welch 
(13.  d,  v,  x),  Ruth  Behrend  (12,  d,  x),  Adel- 
bert  Congdon  (13.  d).  Laurence  Benton  (12,  d, 
1),  Eleanor  De  Berner  (12,  d,  1,  o),  Katharine 
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TOWELS 


FOR 
YOU 

You  always  need  more  towels 

Send  today  for  a  dozen  of  these  fine 
quality  18x35-in.  real  red  border  HUCIv 
TOWELS  delivered  right  to  your  home. 

postpaid  and 
insured.  You 
can’t  equal 
this  price  and 
Send  check  or  money 


$0-50 


per 

doz. 


quality  anywhere, 
order. 


AMERICAN 
Dept.  A 


DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED 

Beavers -Muskrats 

and  other  furs  lawfully  taken. 

We  pay  highest  prices. 

Write  for 'list  and  shipping  tags 

Sol.  Warenoff 

159  W.  25th  St.. 


&  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  City 


Buy 

BABY  CHIX 
&  PULLETS 

That  will  Lay  and 

Pay  next  Winter 

A.  Knrlander,  Woodridge,  X.  V.,  writes  Jan.  26th— 
‘‘As  to  details  about  your  500  Pullets  sent  me,  1 
must  say  that  I  wouldn’t  want  a  better  Strain  of 
chickens.  They  were  laying  about  2.V»  in  Nor.,  3r>5 
in  Dec.  and  are  nearly  50t»  at  present  without  any 
lights  or  forcing  whatever." 

Eight-Week  Pullets  ready  May  1st.  9,000  Chix 
every  Tues.  or  Wed.  Prices  RITE — Deals  SQUARE 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R.  Southampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


PERSISTENT  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

PHI  |  CTC  *  weeks  old,  from  Trapnested  Breeders 
i  UIjLiIj  I  3  with  a  Flock  Average  of  195  eggs, 
mated  to  Pure  Tailored  Cockerels,  pedigreed  from 
hens  with  records  of  280  to. !02  eggs  each.  Strong, 
sturdy  birds  that  will  Boon  pay  a  protit. 

pHffl/C  From  Big,  White  Eggs  with  Persistent 
V  lllVUd  Laying  hi  ed  in  them.  Produced  and 
Hatched  on  Our  Own  Farm.  A  hatch  each  week. 
Order  now.  Folder.  JAMES  S.  HUGH,  a.O.  3,  VinelinA,  H.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

W«  are  booking:  order*  for  day-old  chicks  for  IMay  and  Juno 
delivery,  and  hatching  eggs  for  April,  May  and  June,  all  from 
our  own  flock  and  are  brad  for  size,  vigor  and  large  chalk- white 
eggs.  Our  breeders  have  free  farm  range.  May  chicks,  $14.00 
pei  100:  June  chicks  $12.00  per  100.  Discount  of  f»0c  per  100. 
when  ordered  in  ots  <>f|  600  and  up.  Discount  of  $1.00  per  100 
when  ordered  in  lots  of  1,000  or  more.  Capacity  1,100  chicks 
per  week.  Hatching  eggs,  10c  each  or  $8.00  per  100.  Terms, 
10  per  cent  cash  with  all  orders  and  balance  two  weeks  before 
shipment.  We  prepay  postage  and  guarantee  .uafe  delivery. 

CLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM,  LaFargevillr,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


Strong,  healthy  and  hardy,  from  heavy 
layers,  milk-fed  It.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 

April,  toe;  Br.  Leghorns,  14c.  Mrs,  FRANK  MEIER,  Arlin4t.11,  N.T. 


LeFevre’s  Leghorns— Hollywood  Leghorn*  have  made 
tlie  best  seven-years  total  at  Storrs  of  any  bleed. 
My  Leghorns  have  made  the  next  best  total  for  the  same 
time.  Hatching  eggs  from  my  best  hens  mated  to  Hol¬ 
lywood  cockerels,  $12  per  100.  JAS.  0,  LcFEVRE,  Hew  Pelli,  N.T. 


Chicks 


Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Mix.  Live,  Lay 
and  I’ay.  Prices  light.  Circular  free. 

F.  B.  Leister  -  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


Hummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks  if  ” d^r  a6 1 « 

priced.  Mixed  (’hicks,  $12  per  hundred. 

HUMMER'S  POULTRY  PLANT  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

SR  ANCflllilC  shePPard  Strain.  Eggs,  $2-15;  *12— 
.b.HUbUNHJ  11)0,  prepaid.  Will  sell  reasonable, 22 
females,  1  male,  to  make  room.  Write  at  once. 

6.  SIMMS  Box  Y  Lake,  New  York 

Columbian  WyandottesEsgs’  G^ouia?®^09-*7, 

L.  S.  SPAFFOKI)  -  Martville,  N.  Y. 


White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs 


F,  TUCKER 

Msrrynook,  New  Brunswick,  N,  J. 


iiiiiiiiiiimmimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Do  You  Understand 

the  difference  between  The 
Capital  Stock  Company,  The 
Membership  Corporation  and 
The  Cooperative  Association  ? 

ORGANIZED 

COOPERATION 

The  new  book  by  John  J.  Dillon 
explains  the  difference  between 
these  corporate  forms  of  organi¬ 
zation,  and  explains  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Cooperative 
Association  as  a  means  for  the 
distribution  of  farm  products. 

In  Cloth,  One  Dollar T 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Ancock  <14.  1.  x).  George  Smith  (14.  d),  Karl 
Fliers  (11.  d),  George  Sehambars  1!).  d),  John 
Cady  (10.  1,  n,  v),  Jeanette  Mills  (12.  1.  x). 
Helen  Miller  (12.  d),  Amy  Hutting  (S.  x).  Mar¬ 
garet  Parris  (12.  d,  g),  Louis  Hagen  (10), 
Ruth  Klagyk  (12,  d),  Anna  Olah,  Mary  Scrib¬ 
ner  (d.  1),  Lester  Palmiter  (9.  d),  Until  Sears 
(14.  e,  1).  Paul  Kruger  (1),  William  Ocelli  (!), 
d),  Warren  Whipple  (13,  d.  n).  Until  Uelis  (8. 
d),  Eleanor  Saxe  (14,  d),  Andrew  Fenlner  (13. 
d),  Marjorie  Faulkner  (11,  d).  Mildred  Faulk - 
tier  (11,  d,  z),  Helen  Wittwer  (11,  d,  n), 
Mary  Knot  0(5.  d,  1),  Irene  Ivissley  (14.  d). 
.Tiinie  .Tachiniak  (12,  d),  Ellen  Itickard  (10,  d. 
11,  x),  Rufus  Press  (13,  d).  Charles  Press  (7, 
d),  Martlia  Press  (9,  a),  Carl  Patseli  (10,  d, 
1.  n),  Lavina  Jensen  (11,  d).  P.essio  Dietriek 
(14.  d.  m,  n,  z),  Until  Hoth  (12.  1.  x,  z),  Lor¬ 
raine  Hotli  (7,  x),  Marion  Trowbridge  (14,  1). 
Alice  Say  ward  (13.  e,  1).  Lillie  Sprague  (11. 
b.  d,  e,  1.  m.  11,  v.  x),  Elbert  Williams  (9,  d). 
Margaret  Tower  (10.  d,  1.  11),  Miriam  Snell  (14. 
d),  Abram  Kittle  (9,  d,  11).  Robert  Slierer  (7, 
d),  Elsie  Miller  (7,  d),  Jacob  Bauernfeind  (10. 
d),  Loretta  Stoeber  (14,  d),  Florence  Main  (9. 
d),  William  Fenn  (14,  d).  Earl  Hadden  (12. 
d).  Wilhelm  ilia  Genske  (14,  d),  Henrv  Kiemle 
(17,  d.  m,  n),  Eleanor  Carter  (12.  d).  Gladys 
Redmond  (14.  d.  k.  11),  Earl  Redmond  (d.  'e, 

I) ,  Shirley  Eaton  (d,  r),  Gertrude  Townsend  (N. 

II) .  Margaret  Torosseau  (10,  0).  Virginia  Toros- 

sean  (9.  d),  Helbert  Bishop.  Jane  Glezen  (9. 
(1),  Josephine  Glezen  (11.  d).  Gwendolyn  Jeffers 
(15.  d).  Mary  Redding  (9.  d).  Albert  Brink- 
man  (d),  Adeline  Spencer  (12,  d),  Beulah 

Spencer  (9,  d),  Heivi  Keckman  (10,  ,i).  Marion 
Cole  (13),  Tarsiila  Schuster  (10,  d).  Monica 

Starkweather  .11.  g,  in.  s,  x,  z),  Dorothy  Blake 
(12,  d),  Baymond  Seymour  (15,  d),  Lucy 
Machina  (11.  d),  Truman  SouthwOrtli  (10.  v. 
x.  z).  Natalie  Cole  (11,  d).  Ernest  Cole  (10 
dl,  Vlasta  Novak  (15.  d,  x),  Martha  Haselton 
(12,  d). 

Ohio:  Lily  Weisenburger  (9.  d,  v),  Zella  Cot¬ 
trell  (11,  d),  Marie  Eskola  (o),  Edythe  Giede- 
man  (10,  d,  x),  Muriel  Smith  (12.  d,  v)  Lois 

La  ml  fear  (11,  d),  Esther  Hamlin  (9.  e.  1). 

Pennsylvania:  Burlin  Abbey  (10,  d).  Watson 
Uice  (9,  d),  Mary  Biee  (11,  d),  lone  Ludwig 
(1).  Catherine  Flynn  (12.  d,  1).  Miriam  Kacliel 
(14,  d,  x,  z),  Milton  Beacliy  (13,  d,  1),  Alta 
Leaehy  (10,  d),  Anna  Warner  (12.  x),  Margaret 
L  arabangli  (v,  x),  Ruth  Hawk  (m,  11),  Marie 
Lnuz  (10,  x),  Doris  Albee  (11,  d),  Alary  Mns- 
selman  (14.  o),  Mary  RIssmiller  (16,  e,  1)- 

Mary  Gibson  (13,  cl.  x).  Dorothy  Miller  (8.  <1), 

Robert  nays  (5,  d),  Virginia  Smith  (10.  D 
Martha  Engstrand  (9,  d,  x),  Aerneldo  Ackerman 
(10,  d),  Beatrice  Boss  (11,  x),  Elinor  Dibble 
(14,  d),  Margaret  Gagliano  (15,  .1) ,  Mabel 
loote  (d),  Lee  Ellsworth  (11.  d),  Fred  Daub 
(9.  d),  Anthony  Bodine  (12,  1,  x),  Emma  Kaiser 
(11,  1,  x).  Martha  Horst  (14.  g,  k,  m,  x.  z). 
Maurice  Selioek  (13,  d,  n),  Katheryn  Minnick 
(io,  (]),  Ronald  Allen  (13,  it),  Ruth  Spangenbersr 
1?'  (^’  Joseph  Kniek  (d,  k,  I.  in,  n,  x),  Esther 
Herr  (1:*,  d),  Alarion  Seliriver  (9,  d),  Albert 
Heath  (8,  d),  Josephine  Alney  (11,  d),  Elizabeth 
(  age  (12  d),  Edith  Snyder  (15,  d.  x),  Howard 
Bartram  (11.  a). 

Rhode  Island:  Eleanor  House  (9  n) 

Vermont:  Jesse  Langlois  (10,  ’ d).'  Warren 
«rown  (D»,  (i,  in.  n,  x,  z),  Charles  Havill  (9 
d),  Alice  Havill  (8,  d),  Helen  Crandall  (11  x)’ 
Joseph  Crandall  (13.  d,  n).  B0y  Crandall  (5,  d>’ 
<13,  d,  n,  x),  Clare  Gilman  (8, 


goes  with  soft  hands.  If  the  girls  show 
at  least  equal  character  and  ambition, 
give  them  first  chance  at  education.  * 

I  sometimes  think  I  should  like  to  go  to 
that  lonely  graveyard,  tear  down  that 
leaning  headstone  and  put  a  monument 
at  Sarah's  grave.  I  would  have  this  line 
carved  on  it :  “She  hath  done  what  .she 
could.”  Yet  what  would  be  the  use? 
Few  would  ever  see  such  a  monument, 
and  they  would  nor  get  the  message.  And 
some  cynic  would  come  along  and  say : 

“What  of  it?  What  she  did  hardly 
amounted  to  anything!"' 


h.  av.  c. 


Will  the  Farmer  Be  in  Time 


Clark 


Laura 
d,  n). 

Virginia:  Amos 
Fox  (d,  m,  n,  v). 

West  Virginia:  George 


Hostetler  (12 
Griffin 


■  *1 ) ,  Catherine 
(LI,  d). 


all  this 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  552) 

love  and  sacrifice?  ITe  barely 
scraped  through  his  examination,  even 
with  the  smart  tricks  which  students 
know,  ^  but  he  won  the  great  hall  game 
with  the  rival  college!  What  more  could 
one  ask  for?  lie  came  home.  To  help 
'he  water  who  had  carried  him  so  long? 
''  f,  V  *iere  is  his  proposition  : 

“Sally,  I've  got  to  have  .$500  inside  of 
*t  v  eek.  1  m  treasurer  of  a  college 
t\ ,  and  I  had  to  take  the  money  I 
some  debts.  If  I  don't  pay  it’ back  nt 
once  it .  will  mean  dishonor  and  probably 
jail.  I’ve  got  to  have  it,  and  you’ve  got 
to  sell  your  mortgage  to  raise  it!" 

Out  of  her  savings  Sarah  had  bought 
the  little  mortgage  which  luid  rested  on 
in*  1  arm  tor  years  so  that  the  home  might 
,  fr,e®\  When  she  hesitated  JIenrv 
played  his  trump  card. 

“Say  what’s  $.500?"  I’ll  earn  that  in  a 
week.  I’ll  get  an  engagement  with  a  big 
league  ball  club.  I  pitch  my  first  game 
next  week.  It  will  mean  a  $5,000  en¬ 
gagement.  and  then  I'll  fix  you  out  right. 
Come.  Sally,  be  a  good  sport.” 

And  bally  was  a  “sport  ’  and  gave  him 
the  money.  One  of  the  neighbors  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Boston  to  see  that  great  game 
•eport  told  the  storv  : 


soeie- 
o  pay 


His 


pitcher’s  box 
The  batter 
end  of  his  bat 
run.  As  fast 


any 


ttiiimimmmimiiimmimmmimimiti 


“Hank  walked  into  the 
as  if  he  owned  the  world 
ketclied  his  first  ball  on  the 
and  knocked  it  for  a  home 
as  he  sent  ’em  up  they  knocked  'em  all 
over  the  field.  The  manager  ran  out  and 
jerked  Ins  (hum))  over  his  shoulder  ‘Get 
out  of  there.’  sox  he.  ‘Back  to  the  woods 
and  play  barn  tick  with  ammerchures.’ 
and  Hank  went,  because  there  Avasn’t 
other  place  for  him  to  go." 

And  three  days  later  Henry  appeared 
with  a  painted  doll  of  a  woman. 

This  is  my  wife,  he  said.  “TVe  have 
come  home  to  recuperate." 

That  was  about  the  end  of  the  smart 
one's  education.  You  will  find  him  today 
a  third-rate  clerk,  slipping  to  fourth  rath¬ 
er  than  climbing  up  to  second.  And 
Sarah  i  Oh,  she  Avorked  along  until  final- 
rnu  began  to  notice  her  cough. 

T  hey  advised,  her  to  “take  something  for 
it.  but  she  just  slipped  away.  I  think 
she  was  glad  to  go. 

YN  ell.  this  true  Story  is  an  extreme  case, 
you  will  say.  r  am  not  so  sure  of  that, 
but  anyxvay  if  is  typical  of  the  tragedy 
winch  is  enacted  in  many  a  household  I 
have  been  living  by  the  side  of  the  road 
ior  many  years,  and  I  have  seen  a  multi- 
tude  pass  by,  some  on  their  way  to  col¬ 
lege,  some  headed  for  jail,  some  for  hap¬ 
piness,  some  for  grief.  And  they  have 
taught  me  these  things  about  education 
.Never  try  to  graft  education  on  brains 
alone!  Give  character  all  the  education 
it  can  stand.  Never  send  a  boy  to  col¬ 
lege  who  will  not  work  and  earn  at  least 
part  of  the  cost,  A  hard  head  seldom 


The  average  man.  and  he  represents  the 
most  of  us.  thinks  of  Avealth  in  terms 
of  money.  He  forgets  that  money  of 
itself  lias  little  intrinsic  value.  It  is 
simple  a  convenient  medium  through 
which  he  exchanges  his  labor  and  its 
products  for  other  products  Avhich  he 
needs.  lie  is  also  very  apt  to  think  that 
if  he  receives  a  greater  number  of  dollars 
for  his  labor  than  before  lie  is  better  off. 
The  carpenter  who  iioav  receives  $0  a 
day  who  got  (inly  $4  before  the  Great 
War  may  think  he  has  improved  his 
condition,  but  if  the  costs  of  everything 
he  has  to  buy.  hats,  shoes,  clothing,  rent, 
etc;  have  advanced  50  per  cent,  he  is 
exactly  where  he  Avas.  The  real  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  value  of  money  is  not  its  quan¬ 
tity  but  its  purchaxing  power,  its  power 
of  exchange. 

Ahvays  and  everywhere,  in  the  long 
run  through  a  course  of  years,  there  is  a 
correspondence,  under  normal  conditions 
for  any  particular  place,  between  wages 
and  the  cost  of  living.  If,  in  one  place, 
prices  of  commodities  and  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  high,  then  wages  will  be  high. 
11  on  the  other  hand,  in  another  place, 
commodities  and  necessaries  jjre  low. 
then  wages  will  he  1  oav.  No  man  will 
work  for  less  than  it  Avill  cost  him  to 
live;  no  employer  will  pay  more  than  he 
can  help,  which  means,  in  most  instances, 
that  he  AA'ill  endeavor  to  secure  his  labor 
for  Avhat  it  costs  the  workman  to  live. 
This  is  the  living  Avage,  which  varies 
according  to  place  and  conditions.  Groups 
of  trades  unionists  are  able,  through  their 
close  organizations,  to  get,  temporarily, 
compensation  above  this  living  wage, 

and  for  a  time  they  benefit.  But  after 
Group  A  lias  got  higher  Avages,  Groups 
B,  D  and  all  the  others,  not  to  be 

outdone,  get  into  the  game  and  demand 
and  get  similar  increases  in  wages.  As 
the  labor  cost  of  the  finished  manu¬ 
factured  article  is,  roughly  speaking, 

about  75  to  SO  per  cent  of  its  selling 
price,  if  follows  that  the  increased  labor 
cost  Avill  be  reflected,  all  r>f  it,  in  the  price 
the  consumer  pays.  Therefore,  as  all 

producers  are  also  consumer,  and  all 
have  to  pay  more  for  everything  they 
buy  than  before,  nobody  has  benefited 
and  every  man  is  exactly  where  lie  was 
in  the  first  place.  It  is  like  a  man  trying 
to  lift  himself  by  his  boot  straps.  Home, 
by  close  thrift  and  self-denial,  are  able 
to  save  something,  to  save  a  larger  num- 
her  of  dollars  than  they  did  before- — ■ 
hence  the  increase  in  savings  bank  de¬ 

posits — but  the  purchasing  power  of 
those  dollars,  through  the  higher  prices 
of  commodities  is  no  greater  than  before. 

If  farmers  had  been  organized,  like  the 
trades,  at  the  end  of  the  Avar,  and  had 
been  able  to  join  in  the  general  scramble 
for  higher  prices,  they  would  today,  at 
least,  be  in  a  better  position  than  they 
are.  for  Avhile  the  resulting  higher  cost 
of  food  would  undoubtedly  have  been  re¬ 
flected  in  present  commodity  prices,  yet 
the  higher  prices  they  Avould  have  re¬ 
ceived  would  doubtless  have  reduced  the 
gap  between  what  they  get  and  what 
they  have  to  pay  for  all  manufactured 
articles  they  buy,  also  of  the  cost  of  the 
labor  they  have  to  hire. 

But,  if  they  organize  now,  at  this  late 
day,  and  advance  food  prices,  then  the 
question  is:  What  would  be  the  result? 
Would  they  really  profit  much?  As  every¬ 
body  would  have  to  pay  more  for  food 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  further  de¬ 
mands  from  the  trades  for  higher  wages 
because  of  the  higher  cost  of  living, 
and  they  would  be  justified, 
consequence  would  be  that 
consumers  of  manufactured  articles  and 
the  cost  of  labor  to  the  farmer  would 
advance  sufficiently  to  vitiate  all  the  ben¬ 
efit  received  by  the  higher  prices  of  foo.l 
stuffs  gained  by  his  organization.  It,  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  the  present  in¬ 
ordinate  costs  of  distribution  might  be 
reduced  by  some  method  yet  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  in  which  case  the  price  the  con¬ 
sumer  would  have  to  pay  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  might  not  be  more  than  he  pays 
today ;  and  as  the  farmer,  through  or¬ 
ganization,  could  maintain  the  advanced 
prices,  then  he  Avould  be  the  gainer,  al¬ 
though  his  organization  could  not  be 
credited  with  the  entire  gain. 

At  present,  prices  seem  to  be  fairly  well 
stabilized;  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
of  any  reduction  of  labor  costs,  there¬ 
fore.  unless  daily  production  be  increased 
for  the  same  cost,  any  reduction  ip 
prices  to  the  consumer,  and  it  seems 
fair  to  conclude  that  any  advance  now 
in  the  prices  of  farm  products,  arbitrarily 
effected  by  farmers’  organizations,  would 
cause  a  much  greater  disturbance  in  the 
balance  of  markets  and  prices  than  if 
it  had  occurred  at  the  close  of  Avar  Avhen 
it  would  have  entered  the  general  ac¬ 
counting  and  most  likely  haAre  made  a 
very  insignificant  difference  in  the  present 
level  of  prices.  avm.  d.  little 
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Brakes  you 

can  trust 

Put  them  on  your 
Ford  at  our  risk 

ALAiVAYS  sure  of  your  hand-brake. 

That  means  something  in  the 
way  of  confidence  and  comfort  when 
you  are  driving,  doesn’t  it  ?  No  one 
wants  to  feel  that  he  is  to  blame 
when  there  is  an  accident. 

Dependable  Brakes 

Ake  the  best  insurance  against  accident. 
Rusco  Steel  Emergency  Brakes  will  stop 
your  Ford  when  you  want  them  to.  The 
bands  are  of  tough,  cold-rolled  steel.  The 
patented  brace-plate  makes  the  braking 
pressure  absolutely  even.  They  are  lined 
With  Rusco  Brake  Lining  (the  kind  that 
is  used  for  standard  equipment  on 
Packard  Cars.) 

Thirty  Days’  Trial 

SEND  your  name  and  address  to  the 
Russell  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept. 
R-2,  Middletown,  Conn.,  with  $2.75,  and 
we  will  send  you  a  complete  set  of  Rusco 
Steel  Emergency  Brakes.  Or,  if  you  wish, 
you  can  pay  the  postman  $2.75,  plus  the 
postage  charges.  Put  these  brakes  on 
your  own  Ford  (you  can  install  them 
yourself)  and  try  them  for  thirty  days. 
Then,  if  you  are  not  completely  satisfied, 
return  them  to  us,  and  we  will  refund 
your  money  without  question. 

The  Russell  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  R-2  Middletown,  Conn. 
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UPWARD 
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You  can  now  buy  your 
Green  Mountain  Silo  with  a 
part  of  the  monthly  milk 
check.  A  wonderful  long¬ 
life  silo,  plus  a  buying  plan 
‘hat  fits  your  own  circum- 
Kances.  Write  now  for  full 
particulars. 

The  Green  Mountain  lias 
heavy  close-fitting,  creoaoted 
staves;  extra  heavy  hoops 
with  oversize  threads.  Doors 
made  and  fit  like  safe  or 
refrigerator.  Wooden  ladder 
rungs — no  Iron  to  frost  join 
fingers.  Extra  capacity  red 
gambrel  root.  Storm-proof 
anchorage  system  aiakes 
your  Green  Mountain  “stay 
put,"  erect,  tight,  hand¬ 
some. 

Special  30  Day  Offer 

To  Induce  early  orders,  we  will 
cancel  entirely  the  firat  month'* 
payment,  if  your  order  la  received 
within  30  days  from  appearance 
of  this  adv. 

Write  to-day  fer  booklets. 

Payment  plan.  etc. 

T«-e  Creamery  Pltf.,  Mff..Co. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland.  Vt. 


green  mountain 


A  Flowing  Well 
On  Your  Farm 


Attach  the 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

Farm 
Pump 
Engine 

to  your  pump,  and  have  3 
flowing  well  on  your  farm. 
Winter  or  summer,  rain  or 
shine,  wind  or  calm,  you 
will  always  have  plenty 
of  water. 

Everywhere  farmers 
are  using  this  engine  and 
are  gladly  recommend¬ 
ing  it  to  their  friends. 
Why? 

Read  Catalog  No.  17-A 
and  you  will  see.  Writu 
for  it  TODAY. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

Established  1840 
Builders  of  Farm  Engines 
35  Rowe  Street 
Madison,  Wi*. 


Its  Any  Pump 


Commercial  Poultry  Raisins 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by  * 

Rural  New-Vorker,  333  W.  3(rtb  Si,  New  York 
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S.  C.  Black  Minorcas— Barred  Rocks 

Minorca?  lay  the  largest  hen’8  egg  known,  white  shelled 
and  lots  of  them.  Our  Mlnorcas  are  descended  from 
Madison  Square  Garden  winners,  hens  weigh  .  and 
8  lbs.,  large,  long  bodied  type  with  beautiful  green 
sheer  plumage.  Minorcan  are  the  largest  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fowls  and  are  suited  for  backyard  or  farm  flock. 
They  make  excellent  capons.  Chicks  for  April,  $~8.uu 
a  hundred  :  eggs,  #10.00  a  hundred. 

Barred  Rock  hatching  eggs  and  chicks,  from  large, 
healthy,  good  type,  free  range  stock.  Eggs,  9; 9.00  a 
hundred;  chicks  $80.00.  Address,  YAM  A  FARMS. 
Poultry  Dept.,  Napnnoch,  N.  Y.  E.  B.  Taylor,  Supt. 


s.  c.  BLACK  N1INORCA3 

Winners  State  Fair;  many  other  shows;  large  type; 
prolific;  ereen  sheen.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  Ihomp- 
son's  best  Buffi  Orpingtons,  Owen  s  choicest.  Buy 
good,  breed  them,  better  get  the  best  Eggs,  $2  fbr 
15;  S5  for  50;  $10  for  100.  ELITE  STOCK.  FARM, 
F.  H,  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  MwtntviHe.  Madison  Co.,  X.  Y. 

PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

,  America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 

1  Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 
winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham- 
pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  made 
net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr.  Carr, 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  made  over  $800 
profit  from  53  hens.  Booking  EGG  and 
CHICK  orders  how.  16  page  Circular  FREE.  Large 
Catalog  Booklet  25c.  Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  Ass  n. 
J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona.  Pa. 


World’s  Official  Record-313  Eggs 

A  .C.  JONES’  Barred  Rocks 

CHICKSEGGS-BREEDING-STOCK 

Send  for  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES’  POULTRY  FARM 

Georgetown  Itept.  A  Delaware 


Barred  Rocks 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  UTILITY  STOCK 

$17.50  per  100 

Parcel  Post  prepaid  anywhere  in  3rd 
zone.  Discount  of  $1.00  per  100  when  ordered  in  lots 
ot  500  or  more.  Free  Circular. 

E.  T.  JONES 

SEAFORP _ DELAWARE 

Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

The  winning  strain  at  laying  contest.  Baby  chicks 
from  our  own  strain.  Hatching  eggs. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM _ Georgetown.  Delaware 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  S  :is 

State  tested,  vigorous  chicks  ;  priced  according  to  mat¬ 
ings.  Also  eggs  of  both  matings.  Circular. 

OLD  PICKARD  FARM  Box  28  Concord  Junction.  Mass. 

FRANC  AIS’  ROCKS- TwIceWinners  at  Storrs 

Pedigreed  cockerels.  Pallets,  breeders,  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks,  Rocks  and  Leghorn  Circular. 

Jules  F.  Francals  Wosthampton  Beach,  N.  V. 

Parks’ Strain  Bred-to-Lay  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs.  J.TROPEAMO,Sparrowbn»h,S.Y. 


Hatching  Eggs 
Day-Old  Chicks 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

nesday.  For  mating  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Holliston.  Mass. 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  3  generations  Yt.  Certified  extra  pro; 
diction  stock  ;  dark  rich  color  ;  finest  type  ;  vigorous  - 
State  tested  for  white  diarrhoea.  Reasonable  prices.  Ch- 
eular  free.  Ascutney  Farms  K.  10,  llurtland,  1 1. 


S.  C.  B.  I.  REDS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORHS 


S.GR.LRED  CHICKS 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Yibert’s  289-egg  strain.  From  trap-nested  non-sit¬ 
ting  hens.  Baby  Chicks,  $25  per  100.  Hatching 
Kgga.  $10  per  100.  Deliveries  weekly.  A.  H  FINbAR 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizawille,  Hew  York 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbn  d  r  arm  s 

aEDBIBD  TAMt  M..., 

JVEAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S  C  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Cockerels.  Early  hatched 
S5  each.  Hatching  eggs.  $12  per  100.  Breeding  stock. 
Circular.  B.  Quackenbush  Darien,  Conn. 

Horning* 

and  $1 


i-s  140-Egg  Bourbon  Reds.  Hatching  Eggs,  $9 
10  per  dozen.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  Now  York 


BoseComb  Rhode  Island  Whites  w‘> 


—fo  :  100— $8.  John  Banning 


J*! 

30— $1  50;  50 

Clyde,  New  York 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

The  most  profitable  breed  of  poultry  today.  Start  right 
with  good  strain.  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  from 

STATE  CERTIFIED  FLOCK 
BROOKCREST  FARM  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  Black  GIANTS 

Ckls.,$10(  15  Eggs,  $3;  Ex.  Mating,  $4;  100  Chicks  $40. 
David  F.  Johnson  Glenroad  Farm  Bloomsbury  #  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

~  Hatching  Eggs— Crowing  and  Breeding  Stock. 

CEDAR  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  Box  6  N.  Germantown,  N.Y. 


J,-r»ev  Block  Giant  stock.  Hatching  eggs,  baby 
cltkks !  liLAUVELT  -  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Hatching  Eggs  fS  a”  12*85*“' 

setting,  parcel  post  paid.  JAMES  T.  CRTSTEU.  Middle  Villey.N.J. 


BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
CHIX  with  records  of  2C2  to  278.  Circular  Free. 

NAUVOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  ETTERS,  PA 

.i/u;i  III,.  J.lln  Chicks,  #14-100,  up.  Eggs,  *6—100, 
White  Wyandotte  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 

3lst  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist — itpaye.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandolie  Specialist,  Mansfield,  O. 


Barron’s  While  Wyandottes 

sale  from  stock  I  imported  direct.  Records,  262  to 

289  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS  Apalacbin,  N.  Y. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

“AM  BABY  CHICKS 

Gr  de  A  and  Certified.  Delivery  any  week  till  May 

12th,  at  $20.00  and  $35.00  per  100.  All  males 
certified.  No  eggs  bought  for  hatching.  Circular. 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

Arthur  H.  Penny  Lovell  Gordon 

s- c- 1  rrunDiu  Day-°,d 
white  LLunUKni  chicks 

Sired  by  imported  Tom  Barron  Cock¬ 
erels  and  trap-nested  hens— For  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  May  hatches. 

Price  25c  each 

ROLLWOOD  FARM  GUILFORD.  CONN. 

Hollywood  Strain  Dir  cct 

A  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  left  at  $5,  $7.50  and  $10 
each,  all  from  better  than  220  egg  dams.  Sires  dam  275 
eggs.  Full  pedigree  with  each  cockerel.  Also  hatching 
eggs  from  high  record  pedigreed  hens  including  the  win¬ 
ning  pen  at  Storrs  Contest,  mated  to  highest  record 
male  the  Hollywood  Farms  would  part  with.  Must  please 
you  or  money  back. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

BREEDERS  GHIGKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box165,Riverdale.  N.  J. 

BARTLETT’S  S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

Trap-nested  and  pedigreed  for  10  year*.  Egg-bred 
Cockerels.  Hatching  Eggs  and  BABY  CHICKS. 
Catalog.  EMORY  H.  BARTLETT  Box  13  Enfield.  Mass. 

S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Kulp  strain.  Br«d  to  lay  and  do  lay  Chicks  for  sale. 
Circular  free.  Hugh  E.  Pafierson  Clayton,  N.Y. 

HATCHING  EGGSV'“W’ 

known  EMIG’8  strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  from  stock 
never  under  lights.  EMIG'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  16c.  in.uoo 

lots,  prepaid.  From  our  own  flock  of  selected  yearling 
hens  on  free  range.  No  lights.  None  better.  Satisfaction 
and  del.  guar.  Circ.  flLE.NHOAD  FARM,  Bloomsbury, N.  J. 

||f  hit c  L  e  g  li  0  r  ns.  D.  Tancred’s  Trapnested  Strain 
11  pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers.  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  H.Y. 

Cedar  Grove  Farm  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Bred  from  the  very 
best  stock.  Prices  on  request.  KUNTZ  BROS.,  Stocklnn.  N.  J. 

Wyckoff's  Best  S.C  W.  Leghorns  oTtTel 

range.  Chicks  hatched  right.  Priced  right.  Other  matings 
priced  lower  yet.  Circular.  Satisfaction  Guar’td.  KIIMiK- 
WAY  POULTRY  FARM,  8n>  H,  M.  A.  CAMPBELL.  Jnme.town,  Pa. 

Quality  Baby  Chicks-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

PINE  SHAW  POULTRY  FARM,  0.  Beck,  Deer  Park,  L.  1.,  N.Y. 

0  C.  Br.  &  Eng.  W.  Leghorns.  332-egg,  pedigreed,  trap 
0.  nested  stock.  Eggs.  Catalog.  VERA  FULTON. 0. 31, Gnllipnlis,  0 

D„L.,  pi.;„l,c  Semi-certilied.  8.  C.  White  Leghorns 
BaDy  L. HICKS  and  selected  stock, 

Frank  F.  HALL  •  Lelloy,  JT.  Y. 

S-C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  Quality  Chicks 

from  heavy  producers.  $20  per  100.  Hatching  eggs— cus¬ 
tomhatching.  ARNOLD  POULTRY  FARM. Metuetinn.N.  J.  Phont257 

Day-Old  Chicks— bred  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  ownnAocZ 

Write  for  price  list.  Marlin  B.  Search,  Baptistown,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Now  Booking  orders  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send 

for  mating  list.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Itnhvrn)  ,  N.  J. 

“TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE” 

WYANDOTTES,  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 

MAMMOTH  PEKINlniirin  IVrQ 
INDIAN  RUNNER/ LJ  U  LlVLliNLrJ 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm, R. 34.  Phoenixvllle,Pa. 

Deauandot  Duck  Ranch  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  are 

u  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee.  Sag  Harbor,  L.  1.,  N  Y. 

1  .rna  C1..L  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys.Geese,  Ducks, 
LaTgc  OTOCK  (iulneus,  IlunlnniH,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa 

BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Turkeys,  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas.  Catalog  free. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 

TnrLoua  White  Holland  Garden,  winner  1922-23-24. 

lUTKBjfS  E.  J.  Niven  -  Darien,  Cona. 

AAY.OLD  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

ll';  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 

IIUCKLINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

“  WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM  Clyde.  N.  Y, 

pffis  DUCKLINGS  SR’a'-’WK 

1  EKIN  I^C\/I».Uti»V»UPj,RDEE.s  PEKINS,  blip, H.Y. 

Brookerest  II*  _  Hatching  Eggs 

Farm  IlllP hIIIKK  Pr,ee  hst  £ree 

PEKIN  l/UbnilllgO  CKAHBURY  n.J. 

v  r  Mammoth  Bronze  Champion  “Goldbank.”Sire, 

lUlKByS  1st  prize  Mad.  Sq.Gard.  Miss  Ida  Chumblej,  Draper,  V». 

plant  Bronze  Turkeys,  from  prize-winning  stock.  Bred 
11  hens.  Eggs.  Elizabeth  Tate  Draper,  Virginia 

Giant  Bronze  Turkeys  o^^3rst^ 

bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS  KE1LY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese  SuJ"r8ess' 

and  Dogs.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Write  youi 
wants.  11.  11.  FREED  -  Telford,  Pa. 

Pcltin  DTTCKtilKrGS 

86c,  Hatching  eggs.  12— $2.  Insured.  Postage  paid. 

HOLLY  OAK  POINT  D.  H.  WRIGHT,  Prop.  Bayville.  N.  J. 

White  Holland  TURKEYS 

Hardy,  good  layers,  beautiful  birds,  tame,  do  not 
wander,  Stock  for  sale.  Will  accept  few  orders 
for  eggs  at  $10  per  dozen. 

HUNAWANA  FARMS  Middlefield,  Geauga  Co..  Ohio 

WhitaWyandotteChicks^^b^^SSS 

every'  Monday.  Georg*  II.  Pearson,  Route  2,  Winsted,  Conn* 

Ilf  hi  to  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  strain.  EggsfromA-1 
fl  Lay  ersof  largeeggs.  $2-15;  $10—100.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 

EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
ontrol  of1  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station, 
here  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  March  5,  1924. 

B.  P.  ROCKS 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J . 

A  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Del. 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farm.  It.  I . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N.  J . 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can.... 


In  buying  Wyngardens  Chicks  you  get  stock 
sired  by  males  trom  260  to  304  egg  hens. 
Guaranteed  strong,  healthy.  No  culls.  Estab¬ 
lished  1 8  years.  English  White  Leghorns. 
Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Catalogue  Free. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  4;  Farms 
Bo,  N  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


Navillus  Rocks,  N.  J. 


U/L:i„  UI....J.U.A  from  a  heavy-laying  strain  now 
Wnlte  WyanOOIIflS  ready.  Chicks.  Eggs,  Cockerels  and 
Pens  at  a  reasonable  price.  BYR0H  PEPPER,  Georgetown.  lie 


W.  P.  ROCKS 

W.  C.  Matthews.  Del . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTBS 

Oktusha  Farm.  Ohio . 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . . 

8.  C.  R.  I.  BEDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J . 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

F.  S.  Chapin.  Mass . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mats . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

F,  A,  Woodward,  N.  J . 

Rosewood  Plaee,  N,  J . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

J .  W ,  Bottcher,  N.  J. 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  J . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Marcel  Sassen,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J . 

C.  H,  Chandler,  N.  J . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J... 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

meiing  Farms,  Mo . 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y . . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

Barne’s  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N  Y . 

L,  C.  Beall,  Jr,  Wash  . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm.  Wash  .... 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J . 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm.S.  C . 

Windy  Brow  Farm,  N.  J . 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

RobertO.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

Cherry  Croft  Farm,  N.  J . 

Circle  (VV)  Farm,  O . 

F.  II.  Claflin,  N.  J . . . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y . 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  . 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n . 

Harry  N.  Connor,  N.  J . 

Fairview  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

W.  C.  Kckard,  Mich . 

S,  Olsen.  N.  J . 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  8.  KUis,  N.  J . 

D,  E.  Evans,  Pa . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.  J  . 

Associated  Farms,  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N  J . 

W.  A.  Foster,  N.  J . 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

II.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Richard  C.  Hizon  N.  J . 

Paul  L,  Holcombe.  N.  J . . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N,  Y  . 

Magnolia  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.  J . 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J . 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Dr  J  S.  Nief.  N.  J . 

Old  Orchard  Farm.  N.  J . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C-  Price,  Pa . 

Puritss Springs  Poultry  Farm,  O.... 

M,  J.  Quae  enbush  N. J . 

Ailena  1«  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.  J . 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa . 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.  J . 

Fred  Warren,  N.  J . 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.  J .  . 

Le  Roy  Wilcox,  N,Y . . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . 

Skylands  Farm,  N.Y . 


Total. 


Week  Total 

58 

196 

89 

572 

75 

724 

87 

632 

63 

348 

93 

694 

59 

447 

60 

556 

75 

691 

89 

583 

71 

665 

U 

876 

36 

402 

6* 

438 

35 

T72 

80 

445 

74 

739 

69 

636 

91 

392 

.  66 

489 

63 

312 

77 

557 

489 

51 

290 

417 

775 

.  82 

786 

.  75 

483 

.  73 

603 

.  59 

603 

.  79 

583 

62 

588 

.  70 

805 

.  67 

408 

.  78 

930 

70 

744 

.  56 

466 

728 

911 

..  57 

608 

858 

944 

..  75 

1074 

1026 

81 

564 

483 

980 

..  78 

1102 

84 

730 

..  78 

346 

1061 

..  69 

462 

660 

725 

581 

..  91 

1111 

..  62 

413 

..  74 

501 

..  71 

736 

591 

..  6T 

568 

..  73 

328 

.  90 

1073 

1015 

977 

..  59 

531 

..  81 

538 

675 

79 

797 

..  82 

560 

830 

..  82 

644 

723 

583 

81 

459 

581 

..  77 

479 

..  90 

780 

510 

..  83 

618 

69 

710 

..  52 

556 

.  65 

495 

81 

576 

..  79 

610 

587 

..  69 

592 

258 

884 

677 

558 

583 

..  81 

582 

822 

51 

304 

..  73 

533 

981 

670 

61 

124 

..  66 

291 

63193 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Pedigree  Free  Range  Stock 
Bred  For  Vigor  and  Egg  Production 

Hatched  Every  Hour  of  the  Day— Every  |Day  in  the 
Week.  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Price  List 

Sent  FREE.  Write  For  Copy  Today 


Thin-shelled  Eggs 

Would  you  explain  why  my  pullets  are 
laying  eggs  with  easily  breakable  shells? 
I  am  feeding  them  all  the  oyster  shells 
they  can  eat.  but  no  grit.  S.  S. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Thin  shells  indicate  some  lack  of  abil¬ 
ity  to  function  properly  in  the  shell-mak¬ 
ing  organs,  and  are  not  necessarily  an  in¬ 
dication  of  lack  of  lime  in  the  ration, 
though  the  latter  should  always  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  abundance,  as  oyster  shells  or 
oilier  material.  Clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
daily  in  the  pen  will  furnish  some  of  the 
needed  elements  in  shell  production,  and 
the  pullets  will  find  others  if  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  range.  Improvement  in  general 
vigor  may  he  needed,  more  than  in  supply 
of  lime.  m.  b.  d. 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 


"For  the  Pooltry  men  who  demindi  tomethinf  better" 

Wene-Ells  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Send  lor  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WENE-ELLS  FARMS 

Desk  B.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Aas’n. 


noirri  S.  C.  W.  aud  Barron  Leghorns, 
f  I — I  I  (_  13c;  Barred  Rocks.  15c;  Reds, 

i6c,  an(|  Mixed.  11c.  100^  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACI,  Prop. 

McAlistervill*,  Pa 

Bi  n  y  Broilers,  $11  per  100.  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  $1S  per 
■  D  I  100.  Barr.  Rooks,  $15  per  100.  Reds,  S.C.,  $16  per 
PUIPI/Q  100.  Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100#  safe 
uniuno  del.  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  It.  ?,  MeAlliterTlIle.  I*. 

BABY  CHICKS1S";”i“* 

$10—100.  S.  C.  Whito  Leghorns,  $12—100.  B.  Rocks, 
$15.  R.  I.  Reds.  $15.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Del 
livered  free.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  TARM,  R.  0.  3.  Millentown,  P«. 


rtiialro  s-  c-  BulI>  Whit®  and  B  Leghorns,  Barred 
lifl  ILK  \  and  White  Rocks,  Reds  attdMixed,  of  healthy, 
free  range  stock.  Guaranteed  safe  delivery. 
Circular  free.  Jacob  Nlemond,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Soi  ? 

EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  henl  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Biir  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Efirar  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chlcasro.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Effffs.  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Cataloc  free. 

EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland.  Ind. 


CHICKS 

LARWOOD  BROS. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  1,000  Certified  and 
Grade  A  hens. 

Dept.  A  Albion.  N.Y. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Official  Records  up  to  258.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Circular  free. 

LEROY  WILCOX  -  SPEONK.  L.  I.,  N.  V. 

A-Grade  Chicks-S.C.W. Leghorns 

$20  per  100.  Also  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ducklings 
Catalogue  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Far*,  Copper  lllll,  N.  J. 

Cockerels  Fppc  from  trap  nested 
wuwwereid,  eggs  promotion  bred 

h.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  State  tested.  Circular  free. 

Acrebridge  Farm  Bax  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 

SR  Whitnl  fiirhnrnt  Baby  Chicks  from  Holly  wood 

.  0.  nmiBLegnOrnS  Strain,  $R0  per  100  for  / 


May.  CHAS.  TAYLOR 


April  and 
Liberty,  N,  Y. 


W.  L.  Baby  Chicks  From  Hollywood  Sires  ,*cosgmze“ 

strains.  Circular.  OLIVER  BROS.,  Boil, CUrk’s Corner, Ponn. 


rmrk«  5  Varieties.  Reds.  14e  ;  White  Rocks.  I»r  ; 
V/lllCllJ  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  lie:  Broil- 
erg,  9e.  Free  circular.  FRANK  IILl’M,  New  Washington.  Ohio 


CHI 


Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Mixed.  Bank  Ref¬ 
erence.  Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  G.  H.  Ehrenzeller,  Richfield.  Pa. 


GU  I  R  If  Q  S.CW.  Leg  horns,  13c; 

IV  W  Mixed,  1 0c.  Special  prices 
on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100#  guaranteed.  All  free-range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.FRYMOYER,  MeAlistervllle,  Fa. . 

Cliicli  slOc  UP 

S.  C.  White  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds  and 
Mixed.  L  ire.  Free.  CL0YD  NIEM0ND  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Age  of  Girls’  Majority 

Would  you  inform  when  a  girl  becomes 
of  age?  Some  say  IS  and  others  say  21 
years.  ^  MRS.  J.  L.  R. 

Sherman,  N.  Y. 

A  girl  is  of  age  to  make  a  valid  con¬ 
tract.  .  other  than  marriage,  at  IS  years 
in  Arkansas,  California.  Colorado,  Ha¬ 
waii.  Idaho.  Illinois,  Iowa.  Kansas.  Min¬ 
nesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Okla¬ 
homa.  Oregon.  South  Dakota,  Vermont 
and  Washington ;  21  years  in  other 

States 


Healthy,  Vigorous  Chicks; 

Br.  PI.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Mixed 

Satisfaction  and  100#  arrival  guaranteed, 
postpaid.  Valuable  Circular  free.  Prices 
low.  Write  The  Commercial  llateliery 
G.  D.  Shrawdor,  Box  75.  Richfield,  Pa. 

,  _3aV>y  Chicks 

S.  C.  Whitelieghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  S.C.  Rhode 
L  4/  Island  Reds,  Mixed  Chicks.  We  specialize  on 
vigorous,  day-old  chicks  bred  from  free-range 
stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  free  c  i  rc  u  1  a  r.  Volley 
View  Hatchery,  c  .  I.  BENNER,  Richfield,  P» 

Certified  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

World’s  Great  Famous  Snowden  £ng-. 
r  •  .  c-.„-  li8h  and  Tancred  White! 

Laying  Strains  Leghorns.  Official  250  1 
291  Egg  Records.  Guaranteed  strong, 
healthy  chicks.  Fertile  hatching  eggs 
Pullets,  Stock.  REAL  MONEY  MAKERS.  Beau¬ 
tiful  circular  FREE.  Frank  A.  Van  Bree  - _ _ 

Box  33  Zeeland,  Michica 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


From  the  best  of  free-range  purebred  stock.  Rigidly 
culled  by  experts  for  heavy  production  and  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance.  Eight  leading  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  (J  WALLKILL,  N.Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  * 

S.  C.  Mottled  Ancona  Chicks 

McAlisterville,  Pa 


range,  14c  each,  C  A.  Carlin 


SP  A  nonneo  Baby  C  h  i  c  k  s,  $16  per  100  ;  $8.50— 50. 

.  U.  UnbUlldS  Geo.  K.  Bowdish  Esperance,  N.Y. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Dncks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 

CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Reds,  15c.  and  Mixed,  10c,  Safe 
delivery  guau.  Hire.  frea.  B  W.  flMEY  r--"!3mus  Pa. 
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Member  Internationa)  Baby  Chick  Asso. 

EARLY  BIRDS  ARE  WINNERS 

One  Chick  Now  Is  Worth  Three  Later 

Place  your  order  now  and  you 
w  ill  receive  real  moneymakers. 

Early  chicks  make  early  layers, 
when  eggs  are  *1.00  to  *1.25  a 
dozen.  The  early  Broilers  bring 
twice  as  much  as  those  hatched 
later.  We  specialize  on  ten 
breeds  of  sturdy  stock  of  high 
egg  producing  parentage  all  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  rigors  of  the 
New  England  climate. 


THE  HENYARD 


R.  I.  Reds 
Anconas 

White  Wyandottes 
Black  Minorcas 
White  Orpingtons 


You  Pay  lOOyc 


Buff  Orpingtons 
Brown  Leghorns 
White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
-You  Receive  lOO^i 

The  combined  experience  of  our  36  years'  breeding  and 
our  100”S  delivery  is  your  guarantee  of  security 
in  ordering  from  us. 

Free  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Price  List'on  Request 


Mansfield  Hatchery 

•EST.  1888 


1203  SCHOOL  ST.,  MANSFIELD,  Ma...  PHONE  132 


again  winners 

WE  LEADjHO^I^h^R'  since  1917 

Our  Lady  Sylvia  .  s,n£*,* 

defeated  all  foreign^8Hfl£K|§§My^  *n  v/fricial 
entries,  London  Contests 

Mail  Contest,  Suffolk,  for  our  customers 

England— laying  275  eggs.  and  ourselves. 

BABY  CHICKS  HA™NG 

and  Breeding  Stock  from  our  300-Egg  Strains  at 
SURPRISINGLY  LOW  PRICES,  will  start 
you  on  the  road  to  success  with  the  most 


profitable  poultry  known 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Wb.Wyandottes 
S.  C.  R.  L  Reds  Barred  Rocks 

Send  today  for  our  booklet  ou 
Certified,  Protected  Chicks — ^ 
guaranteed  to  live  as  well  as  ar-’ 
rive  alive.  Big  book,  "  The1 
Story  of  the  300-Egg  Hen", 
full  of  profit  facts.  10c — dime  de*. 
ducted  from  your  first  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Lancaster,  Penna. 


Most 
Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


mum 


WHITNEY  FARMS 

sr£S  1  CHICKS 

ppp  Q  used  only  from  our  own  flocks 
of  early  maturing,  hard  laying, 
well-culled  birds. 

Pens  headed  by  males  out  of  bens  laying 
over  200  and  up  to  201  eggs  iu  our  own  trapnests. 

Ohieks  hatched  carefully  in  onr  own  model 
plant  of  29,000  capacity. 

Prices  (sold  out  to  April  20).  20-99, 25  cents; 
100  aud  over,  22  cents.  References.  Write  us. 

WHITNEY  FARMS,  Goffslown,  N.  H. 


Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Batching  eggs  from  yearling  hens.  $7  per  100.  Write 
for  circular.  T*.  BENSON,  Orchard  Park.  New  York 

Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

WHITE  NOCKS 

HITE  LEGHORNS 


PUNE  D 
■NED  O 


ANNED  NOCKS 
NOWN  LEGHORNS 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Writ*  for  Booklet  Fr.nchtown,  N.  J.,  Bex  N 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  S1VELY 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  31t  eggs  in  a  year.  3.000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 
<  apacity,  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved ,  01  or  sent 
with  all  01 O  orders.  Circulars  Free. 
SUNNYBROOK  FARM.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y.  Box  75 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

■3  AAA  March  hatched  10-12-wks.-old  p  u  1 1  e  t  s  at 
«j,uvu  j)Oc  ea«h,  crated  and  delivered  in  lots  of  25 
or  more.  Large,  vigorous,  selected  birds,  bred  right 
and  grown  right.  Let  us  book  your  order  for  pul¬ 
lets  that  will  please  you. 

WANABROOK  POULTRY  FARMS  Wilawana.  Pa. 

SC*  XST  T  errhnrno  Chicks  hatched 

.  V>.  tv  .  A^Ggllui  M3  from  eggs  from  my  own 
flock.  (Get  my  prices.)  Ed.  Straw,  Coluntbue,  N.  3. 

BABY  CHICKS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatched  from  my  own  breeders,  Barron  strain.  17 
years  shipper  of  day-old  chicks.  Write  for  prices  and 
circular.  BABY  CHICK  FARM,  on  Hudson.  Staatsburg,  N.Y. 

Filaccus  White  Leghorns 

Trapneeted  5  years.  Among  leading  pens  in  N.Y.  egg  con¬ 
test.  Tancred-Hollywood -ewings  CS;or26chfeks,flO.  Try 
quality,  not  quantity.  CH»S,  f UCCUt.  H.  0.  154.  Glenslmn,  p». 

TANCRED  STRAIN  DIRECT  t&XZSK 

Eggs,  *10  per  hundred.  Chicks,  *22  per  hundred. 

II.  C.  Aehbery  A;  Non  -  Sod  us,  N.  Y. 

*t  0  hundred.  Three  setting.  Park's  Pedigreed 
Rocks  direct.  Mary  Griffin,  LaGrangevllle,  N.  V. 


Eggs 


White  Holland  Toms  F*w  ^ua,-no-ne  *>««•.  r ««•. 


13.  H.  W.  Anderson 


*15.  Muscovy  Duck  Eggs,  $1  per 

>  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


Edmonds’  0 
Poultry  a 
Account  D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BV 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 


Comparison  of  Semi-solid  and  Dried 
Buttermilk 

When  changing  from  semi-solid  butler- 
milk  and  using  dry  buttermilk,  what 
quantity  ,  of  dry  milk  would  be  needed  to 
take  the  place  of  .'1  lbs.  of  semi-solid?  I 
saw  recently  directions  for  a  chick  dry 
mash  with  dry  buttermilk.  Can  you  give 
it?  '  l.  p. 

Sharon,  Mass. 

It  is  a  question  whether  any  amount  of 
dried  milk  exactly  takes  the  place  of 
liquid  milk,  though  the  amount  of  nutri¬ 
ment  in  a  pound  of  liquid  milk  might  be 
expressed  in  the  terms  of  dried  milk.  It 
would  be  merely  a  matter  of  removing 
l he  water  from  a  pound  of  buttermilk,  or 
other  milk,  and  finding  what  amount  of 
dry  matter  was  left.  Many  good  poultry- 
men.  however,  feel  that  the  action  of  sour 
milk  upon  the  digestive  tract  is  an  aid  in 
digestion  of  other  foods  and  that  such 
milk  has  a  value  above  (hat  of  its  actual 
nutritive  contents.  The  Cornell  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  rates  skim-milk  at  lc  per 
quart,  semi-solid  buttermilk  at  oc  per  lb., 
and  dried  milk  at  Sc  per  lb.  as  alike  in 
food  value,  any  of  these  being  equal  to 
beef  scrap  at  from  -1 V.  to  .jc  per  lb.  This 
computation  gives  dried  milk  nearly  three 
times  the  value  of  semi-solid  buttermilk, 
or  1  lb.  of  dried  milk  in  place  of  2  2/11 
His.  of  semi-solid  buttermilk. 

Dried  buttermilk  may  be  used  in  any 
chick  mash,  replacing  all  or  part  of  ihe 
meat  scrap  generally  used.  It  seems  1o 
me  better  to  use  some  beef  scrap  in  the  ra¬ 
tion.  Here  is  a  formula  for  a  growing- 
mas])  published  by  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station:  3  lbs.  of  wheat  bran 
and  1  lb.  each  of  the  following:  wheat 
middlings,  ground  oats,  cornmeal,  gluten 
•feed,  meat  scraps  and  dried  buttermilk. 
For  chicks  under  four  or  five  weeks  old, 
tlie  coarser  parts  of  fhe  meat  scrap  and 
the  oat  hulls  should  be  removed  by  sift¬ 
ing-  M.  B.  D. 


Breeding  for  Improved  Stock 

1.  Will  pullets  that  appear  to  be  de¬ 
sirable  for  breeders  sometimes  lose  their 
color  after  molting?  2.  How-  can  you 
judge  a  good  cockerel?  3.  Iu  breeding 
for  color  (Rhode  Island  Reds),  do  you 
necessarily  eliminate  egg  production? 
4.  W  hat  method  would  you  use  in  breed¬ 
ing  each  year  to  improve  your  flock?  Do 
you  mate  the  best  looking  of  each  year’s 
flock?  If  you  have  an  open  pen  of  100 
Reds  and  five  roosters,  would  the  eggs  be 
fertile  enough  for  the  incubator? 

Ohio.  w.  L.  s. 

1.  If  by  “color”  you  mean  the  yellow 
pigment  shown  in  yellow-skinned  breeds, 
this  is  “laid  out”  in  egg  production  aud 
shows  again  in  abundance  in  eye  ring, 
beak,  about  the  vent  and  in  shanks  after 
the  molt,  and  when  the  bird  is  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  lay  again.  It  is  present  also  in 
pullets  that  have  not  laid,  or  that  have 
not  laid  long  enough  to  use  the  pigment 
up  in  egg  production.  If  you  mean  color 
of  plumage  in  R.  I.  Reds,  I  am  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar  with  that  breed  to  tell 
you. 

2.  Judge  a  cockerel  by  the  egg  record 
of  his  dam  and  by  his  type  and  physical 
characteristics  belonging  to  his  variety. 
Broad  back,  long  and  deep  body,  moder¬ 
ately  short  legs,  short,  well-curved  beak, 
broad  neck,  good  comb,  prominent,  bright 
eyes,  good  carriage,  snappiness  and  vigor 
in  his  actions.  Don’t  use  a  poor  cockerel 
from  a  high-producing  dam,  or  a  good 
cockerel  from  a  low-producing  one. 

3.  If  you  breed  for  plumage  only,  you 
will  be  pretty  nearly  obliged  to  eliminate 
egg  production.  You  may  combine  both 
characteristics  in  your  breeding,  but  you 
will  sometimes  be  obliged  to  compromise. 

4.  Improve  the  flock  by  selection  of 

pullets  and  hens  for  vigor  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  either  trap-nesting  or  persistent¬ 
ly  culling  to  get  rid  of  undesirable  indi¬ 
viduals,  then  use  males  from  your  highest 
producing  hens.  Improvement  comes 
through  continuous  selection  of  both 
sexes,  though  productivity  is  believed  lo 
be  transmitted  from  the  dam  through  the 
male.  Much  depends  upon  vigor  of  the 
individuals  concerned.  I  should  expect 
five  good  males  to  be  sufficient  in  a  flock 
of  1 00.  m.  b.  D. 


Distinctive  Chicks  from  Qualified  Breeding  Flocks 

Eai  iy  Apiil  is  ideal  time  to  start  your  Winter  layers  and  Rosemont  ell ><•  L «  from 
pure-bred,  heavy-laying  flocks  are  the  real  Business  chicks  to  start  with. 

Note  These  Moderate  Prices  for  April  Delivery 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  ><)0  Chicks  5O0  Chicks  1000  f!hiek-« 

White.  Black  Leghorns  . $4.50  $9.00  $17.00  $80  00  $15501) 

Buff  Leghorns  . .  5.00  9.50  19  00  92  50  180  oo 

P.arred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  5.00  10.00  )9.00  92.00  180.00 

Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  to  you.  Send  money-order  or  check  with  your  order 
Write  tor  unique,  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  FREE 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  R.semonf,  Hunterdon  C».,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

for  RESULTS ! 

.  Strong,  vigorous,  healthy  stock  in  day-old  chicks  is  not  just  a  happen-go 

>  Tnere  is  no  guess-work  with  ours.  These  chicks  come  from  sturdy  proved  egg  raving  strains 
railed  under  ideal  farm  range  conditions. 

Our  Quality  Chicks  gives  you  more  profit  per  dollar  invested— results  in 
dollar  and  cents.  Every  chick’s  a  profit  builder. 


FOR  PROMPT 

25 

Black  Leghorns . $4.50 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  .  .  5.00 
Black  Minorcas  or  Anconas  .  .  16.75 


DELIVERY 

50  100  600 

$8.50  $16.00  $77.50 

9.50  1  18.00  \  87.50 

12.75  25.00  2122.50 

Remit  by  check,  money  order  or  registered  letter.^We  cannot  ship  C-  ©  D 


1000 

$150.00 

170.00 


Write  at  once  for  illustrated  hoolc  of  results,  *•  Quality  Chicks.’  *  It's  FREE.  All  chicks 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid  with  safe  arrival  of  full  count  Guaranteed  an-itvhere  witr  in  3 S00 
miles. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


kfilitelegfii 

CHICKS 

HOLLYWOOD 
MATED— $15  per  100 
Rural  Strain,  $13 
Brown  Leghorns  $14-51 3 
Stock  certified  by  Michigan 
Baby  Chick  Asaoeiation 
.  Anconas— Barred  Rocks 
Large  illustrated  catalog  FREE 
RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  103  Zeeland,  Mich. 


orn. 


$13.00 

per  100 

12.00 

*’  too 

14.00 

“  100 

15.00 

“  100 

10.00 

•’  100 

Inquisitive  Person  to  Stammerer: 
“Did  you  go  to  a  school  for  your  stam¬ 
mering?”  Stammerer:  “N-no,  I-I 

p-picked  it  up  io-myself.” — Judge. 


FEBRUARY 

Pullets-3000 

8  to  10  weeks  old  Pullets  for  delivery 
in  April.  All  Pullets  sired  by  Pedi¬ 
greed  Cockerels,  mated  to  2  and  3 
year  old  Hens.  Everyone  guaranteed. 

100  and  over  $1.00  each;  under  100 
$1.10  each. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Toms  River.  N.  J. 

Hampton  s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

f»c*If  it’s  eggs  you  want.  HAMPTON’S  BLACK 
LEGHORNS  have  proven  themselves  to  he  the 
best  layers  and  payers  ol  all  breeds  In  tire  hands  of 
my  customers. 

Better  send  in  your  order  now  for  these  April 
or  May  chicks,  or  send  for  my  circular. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bex  R.  Pittstewn,  N.  J. 

Lfl  1  1 4t  O  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

VITlV  IVa  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

of  real  quality  from  prolific  stock.  Breeders  of  poul¬ 
try  over  fifteen  years.  Free  circular. 

MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM  Stockton  N  J 

BABY  CHICKS’'";1'' 

_  .  .  ,,  hatching  eggs. 

Produce  them  all  on  our  own  farms.  Write  for  prices 

NESCOPECH  POULTRY  FARMS  B«x  R  Nescopcck.  Pa. 

BABY  OHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  260  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  J*avle,  Mt.  Slnul,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

CT  ^  ^  Q  Barron  8.  C.  W.  Leg  horn*. 

“  wii  VR  w  Bred  for  business.  Barred  ami 
^  1*  |  ^  tf  O'  'y  !‘>te Rooks, K.  I.  Reds.  Big,  husky 
vnlvfVw  chicks.  Hatches  weekly.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  L0NGENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

CHICKS  From  Our  Own  Breeders 

Single  Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Reds  and 
Ancenas.  Pure  bred,  strong,  vigorous  stock  that  will 
live  and  grow.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

BOUCHER’S Lfly"'6  chorus 

- w  BAB,  CMOS  from  stock. 

of  demonstrated  hieh  production.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  official  records  of  their  performances  in 
Kgg  Laying  Contests,  j  W.  B0TTCHER,  Ml.  Holly,  N.  J. 

WELLWARD  LEGHORNS 
FOR  EGGS 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

WELLWARD  FARM  East  Setauket.  L.  I„  N.Y. 

BAB  Y  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  Free  range  Flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $13.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns... 

Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix. 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots,  ioojs  Prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Address  J.  N.  NACE,  Richfield.  Pa.  Bax  161 


PiDC  Tree  Chicks  arc  purc-brcd,  stur¬ 
dy  y  o  unge  ter  a  from  hcavy-luyin- 
stock.  They  are  hutched  under  ideal 
conditions,  carefully  shipped  and  will 
mature  early.  All  popular  breeds. 
1  lace  your  order  now.  Prices  low 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free 
Pine  Tree  llutehery 
Hox  H  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


quaiityIscnvicc 


baby  C  HI  I  c  KS 


^egiioiVn'  BABY  CHICKS 

Big,  husky  fellows,  f ult  of  vitality,  from  selected  hsavv 
producing,  free  range  breeders  of  the  best  laying  strlfns 
Quality,  service,  satisfaction  a*  moderate  prices  fiat, 
arrival  guaranteed.  8 end  for  circular  ‘  e  l® 

HARRY  IF, .  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Day-Old  CHICKS  from  Our  Trap-Nested  Hens 

in  the  following  breeds;  Leghorns  Rocks  Minn.. 
««•  I-  Heds  Wyandottes,  Ancona,  and'  siverii 

X>EERFIELD  OHICKS 

S.  C.W.  Leghorn— Under  supervision  Cornsll  Project 
Month-old  Chick*  Ten- win. old  Pullets  ' 

DEERFIELD  FARMS,  Gee,  L  Ftutrriqtl,  D nr  Park,  L  I.,  N.Y. 

Connecticut  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  Reds.  Barred  Recks  and  White  Wyandottes 
Quaiity  high.  Brices  reasonable.  “Our  honesty  is  vom 
protection.  ’  Free  oirc.  MU  tlOTMfSt.lt.  ».  W.llin,|„rf, Cmb. 

Direct  WYCKOFF  STRAIN  CHICKS 

Our  Leghorns- have  size,  combined  with  heavy  lav 

-?OOq',KEO.wlFARMta  ‘^^UXot^N.Y* 

S.  C.  WHITE  Strong  cbii  from  my  own  two,  three 

LEGHORN  i?/gor  ajwo  eoted  fo1 

au  |  y  -A™0  HIGH  PRODUCTION 

CHIX  HARRV  B  COOK  QranB.,  Co„£ 

vnculai  nee,  H,  &,  Hurt  McAlistervlUe,  Pa. 


Chicks  vr.“m  Beany-Laying  Mocks.  Barred  Rocks  I  ac. 

a  "  m  ’pa  d  i  ^arantee.  Pamphlet  “’PoVt' 

ag.  prepaid,  R.j,  Ehrlaman  McAllatervllle.  Pa. 


Wffiga'sg  s.  asayasss:  ggyg? 


CHICKS  EVERY  WEEK.  DIRECT  STRAINS.  NONE  BETTER 

"Park’s;  Barred  Rock,  How  13c 

All  Mixed,  12c  each.  Delivery  and  satisfaction 
guart  d.  Send  cash  order.  Prompt  del.  Bank  ref. 
S.  W,  KLINE  *  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

$2.o0  per  1..;  *U>  per  100.  U.  S  VEItETT  TONES, Hillsdale,  5i.y'. 


y  Chick 


El  a  lo 

From  free  range,  pure  bred  stock.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R. 
I.  Reds.  Write  for  our  price  list  and  circular 
quick.  Ref. — First  National  Bank. 

CLINTON  POULTRY  FROM  CO.  On  F52  tick  Hive*.  P». 


WkHe  WjtifoHw 

perl.r  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  &  fertility  guaranteed 
or  replace  free.  Folder.  BEN  F.  COIEMAN,  Ssdus.  N.Y 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  MATED  PENS 

Excellent  breeders  and  layers.  Pens  of  four  hen* 

wfl.  e°.  aSDfiii 

Cockerels!:  ••  Eggs  Ki£i7 

Mr».  Pearl  Cudtfebac fe*  Benton*  Sf.t  Skaneatelos,  N,  Y. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Hatching  Egg*. 

Bruah  «,  Son  .  Milton,  Vermont 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

.Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kings 
nv  a  specialty.  A II  other  breeds.  Write  for  Prices 

k  AllfifAIl  SftnsK  Coi  N.  Beacon  St. 

oquao  allston,  mass.’ 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS 

50c  each.  From  magnificent  old  20  to  25  lbs,  one 

a  Garden  winner.  MitPhtmn  Firm,  Millington.  N.  J. 
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A  Cure 


for 

Leg  Weakness 

The  Connecticut  and  Wisconsin  Experiment  Stations 

have  shown  that  Tested  Cod  Liver  Oil — rich  in  Vitamines 
A  and  D — added  in  small  amounts  to  the  daily  dry  mash,  pre¬ 
vents  or  cures  leg  weakness  in  young  chicks — 

PROVIDED  THE  OIL  CONTAINS  VITAMINES  A  and  D 

TESTED 

COD  LIVER  OIL -HARRIS 

ESPECIALLY  FOR  POULTRY 

Is  the  original  and  only  brand  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  containing  a  definite 
and  known  amount  of  Vitamines  A  and  D.  This  oil  was  used  m  many 
of  the  original  Experiment  Station  Tests  and  is  guaranteed  to  cure  leg 
weakness  in  baby  chicks. 

This  is  the  Brand  of  Oil  the  Doctors  Are  Using 

AVOID  UNTESTED  OILS  AND  MIXTURES! 

Recent  tests  at  the  Storrs  (Conn.)  Experiment  Station  have  shown 
that  when  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  mixed  with  starchy  feeds,  it  soon  becomes 
rancid,  loses  its  Vitamine  content  and  fails  to  cure  leg  weakness. 
THIS  IS  VERY  IMPORTANT! 

They  advise  using  fresh,  Tested  Cod  Liver  Oil,  mixed  in  small 
amounts,  frequently. 

Tested  Cod  Liver  Oil-Harris  is  sold  in— 

One  Pint  bottles . $  .75  each 

One  Gallon  cans .  3.50  each 

Five  Gallon  cans .  15.00  each 

Delivered  anywhere,  EXPRESS  Paid,  cash  or  C.O.D. 

WRITE  lor  FREE  BULLETINS 


COUPON 

Return  this  coupon,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  25  poultry 
breeders  and  Three  Dollars,  and  we  will  send  you  one  full  gallon  of 
Tested  Cod  Liver  Oil-Harris— PREPAID. 

THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 
TUCKAHOE,  NEW  YORK 


THE  HENYARD 


More  Egg-eating  Hens 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  stop  a  flock  of 
hens  that  have  started  to  eat  their  eggs? 
They  are  Bai’red  Plymouth  Rocks.  There 
are  26  hens  and  they  have  three  pens  SxS 
ft.  to  exercise  in  while  in  the  house.  We 
let  them  out  when  snow  is  not  too  deep. 
Do  you  think  it  safe  to  breed  from  these 
hens?  Is  it  wise  to  breed  from  a  rooster 
that  always  runs  from  another?  J.  K. 

It  will  be  safe  to  breed  from  these  hens. 

provided  that  you  can  save  enough  eggs 
for  hatching  purposes.  Egg  eating  is  not 
an  inherited  vice,  though  that  is  about  all 
that  can  be  said  in  its  extenuation.  If 
watching  the  flock  and  removing  tempor¬ 
arily  any  hen  caught  pecking  at  eggs  or 
going  about  with  a  yellow  streak  on  her 
face,  together  with  darkening  the  nests 
and  gathering  the  eggs  frequently,  will 
not  avail.  I  know  of  nothing  that  you  can 
do  except  to  turn  the  flock  loose  to  roam 
out  of  doors  and  busy  itself  with  other 
matters  than  egg  eating.  The  snow  will 
not  harm  hens  used  to  wading  in  it, 
though  it  is  probably  not  best  to  keep  the 
flock  in  part  of  the  time  and  let  it  out  the 
rest.  Flocks  that  have  free  outside  Tange 
all  Winter  frequently  beat  their  confined 
sisters  at  laying.  A  rooster  that  runs  all 
the  time  from  another  displays  a  lack  of 
vigor  that  does  not  augur  well  for  his 
usefulness  as  a  breeder.  I  should  prefer 
the  other  male  as  head  of  the  flock,  pro¬ 
vided  that  he  is  equally  good  otherwise. 

M.  B.  I). 


Newtown  Brooders 

Coal  Burning 

Self-regulating ;  coal 
capacity  for  24  to 
36  hours;  powerful 
metal  bar  regulator; 
four  convenient 
sizes.  Ask  for  Cir¬ 
cular  No  14. 


Oil  Burning 


New.  Improved.  Lights  with  match;  willnotflare  up.  goout 

‘ — o.™i-r  INo.  44* 


l\ew.  improved*  likuio  w uu  —  —  —  - 

or  overflow;  broods  up  to  500  chicks,  oee  Circular 

Complete  New  Incubator  Catalog  Ready 
Incubators  75  eggs  capacity  to  36.000.  Write  today. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORP. 
60  Warsaw  St„  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


A  helpful,  brand  new  cata- 
^  log  that  tells  how  healthy, 
strong,  peppy  Baby  Chicks 
are  successfully  hatched  and  raised 
in  Petaluma  Electric  and  Hot  Water 

Incubators  and  Brooders.  Chicks  from 
Petalumas  are  hea  lthier  and  hardier;  grow 
faster,  become  stronger  and  more  vigor¬ 
ous.  Use  the  coupon. 


Petaluma  Electric  Incubator  Co. 

Petaluma,  California  15634] 
Please  send  your  new  catalog 
Name 

Address  


Jim  Rohan’s  Latest  Bulletin 

For  smaller  capacity  get  my  80-egg  Champion  Belle 
City  Incubator  for  $9.95;  my  80-chick  Hot  Water 
Belle  City  Brooder  for  $4.95;  or  both  ordered  together 
for  only  $12.9  5-Express  Prepaid  East  oj  Rockies. 


Rid  Your  Poultry  of  Worms! 

TTNIFORM  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  is  the 
most  efficient  preparation  on  the  market  for  ridding 
poultry  of  large  and  small  Round  Worms.  It  has  a 
uniform  nicotine  content  of  which  tests  have 

shown  to  be  most  effective.  Given  to  your  fowls  by 
the  flock-feeding  method,  it  will  treat  the  advanced 
-  cases  and  check  the  early  stages.  Each  bird  gets  an 
equal  dose.  This  preparation  is  highly  endorsed  by  experts  as  a  remedy 
for  Worms.  It  is  also  effective  in  ridding  poultry  of  lice  and  other  vermin. 

100  lb.  bag  $4.00  F.  O.  B.  Lancaster  2000  lbs.  $60.00  F  O.  B.  Lancaster 

10  lb.  sample  delivered  for  $1,00 

Send  money  -with  order.  Complete  information  will  be  furnished  on  request.  No  obligation. 

F.  &  I.  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  R.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Basement  Henhouse 

We  have  a  wagon-house  60  ft.  long.  24 
ft.  wide,  12  ft.  high  at  southeast  end. 
Could  this  be  made  into  a  house  for  chick¬ 
ens  by  building  out  an  extension  for  more 
light  and  sun,  or  would  it  be  too  damp  for 
health,  it  being  basement.  What  kind  of 
floor  would  be  best,  as  in  rainy  season 
water  runs  there?  j.  f.  h. 

Beaver  Dam,  N.  Y. 

if  this  basement  has  an  exposed  wall 
upon  at  least  one  side,  into  which  win¬ 
dows  for  light  and  ventilation  can  be 
placed,  it  may  make  a  very  desirable  place 
for  poultry,  though  it  will  have  to  be 
drained  by  some  means  to  keep  the  floor 
dry,  if  water  runs  into  it  at  times.  A 
concrete  floor  would  probably  be  the  only 
practicable  one  for  the  place  and,  as  said, 
this  should  be  under-drained  if  need  be. 
If  you  can  make  this  basement  light  and 
airy  and  dry,  it  will  be  all  right.  A  cel¬ 
lar,  however,  is  not  a  suitable  place  for 
poultry.  Many  basements  have  one  or 
more  walls  from  the  ground  level  to  the 
sills  of  the  building  supported  of  suffi¬ 
cient  height  to  hold  windows  that  will  ad¬ 
mit  plenty  of  light  and  air.  These  may 
be  converted  into  poultry-houses.  Others 
are  more  like  pits  dug  into  the  ground, 
and  afford  no  opportunity  to  provide  for 
healthful  conditions.  A  poultry-house 
must  not  be  damp,  and  it  must  have  light 
and  air  ;  you  are  the  best  judge  whether 
this  particular  basement  can  be  made  to 
fulfill  these  conditions.  M.  R.  n. 


13-. 


Champion 

Belle  City 
140  Egg  Incubator 

Hot- Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls,  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated. 

$6.95  buys  140-Chick;  $9.95 -230-Chick 
Hot- Water  Brooder .  Save  $  1 .95  .Order  Both 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder  $18.95 
230  Slzo  Incubator  and  Brooder  $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

- - — 3  East  of  Rockies  and  Allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Cano- 
ny  Brooders  come  with  catalog. 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 

in  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 

r  for  Free  Hook  “Hatching  Facts. 

tell9  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pre3. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Ca  Box  48  Racine, Wls. 


OUR 
15th. 

 YEAR 

pdqtpatti  100o^  TIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we 
wuf  pr^vT'to  vou  IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD 

BE  HATCHING  THEM.  „v, 

FLOCKS  PUKE  UKEU  :•!  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 
ttwv  tttttqtp  atfti  CATALOG-  TREE.  Tolls  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have 
of “customf™  We  Mtck  13  Varieties.  ’COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE 
BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order.  .  .  _  .  .  ... 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


lift  Itylncubator 
IW  30  Dags  Trial  I J 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
-  Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop 
per  tanks— doable  walls— dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.26. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  *$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  31.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  the  best  value 
oo  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  80  days  trial 
—money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  shows 
larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  D«Pt.  *36  Racine,  Wis. 


Shenandoah  Valley  Chicks 

(§) 


m 


quality.  Personally  se- 
that  enjoy  free  range;  ^ 


r  Buv  Direct  front  the  Producer  lected  breeders  tliat  enjoy  free  range; 

'  closelv  culled  selected  for  true  breed  characteristics,  and  full  of  VIM,  VIGOR  ami  VITALITY  insures 
chicks  that  inherit  that  superior  business  quality— egg-  laying— and  will  .live,  growUand  make  a  profit  as 
well  as  be  a  pleasure  for  their  owners. 

Are  You  Getting  Your  Chicks  When  You  Want  Them  ? 

Our  large  hatching  plant,  said  to  be  the  finest  equipped  in  the  world.^convenlently  located  in  .the 
Rhlnandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  produces  50,000  chicks  weekly  and  makes  it  possible  to  ship  when  our 

Lriiatomers  desire— -and  at  the  right  price.  We  prenay  postage  and  .guarantee  live  delivery  and  full 
count  of  as  many  chicks  as  you  order.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  prices,  stating  the  number  and  kind 
C  desired,  and  be  sure  of  shipment  when  you  want  them.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass 


Massanutten  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc. 


Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


Baby  Chicks  from  the  Famous  Picturesque  Farm 

professional  men  years  in  producing,  both  for  egg  pr^uction  and  exhibition  Pn  >N  jersev  Experimental 
We  have  a  number  of  Jersey  Black  Giants  that  have  been  culled  by  men  r  om  om  .  e  .  i 

Station,  for  certification.  This  gives  you  Ml  opportunity  for  some  of  the  best  J.  B.  G.ants  t  n 

BVrrVd'piymouth  Rocks  Whit!  WyandTtes  Mixed  ami  Assorted 

Chicks  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Send  for  price  hit.  mating  list.  etc.  _ 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Box  7l*Bi  Trenton  Junction,  IN.  J. 


Hatching  for  Broilers 

I  am  expecting  to  buy  a  250-egg  incu¬ 
bator  ;  also  a  colony  brooder  stove,  all  to 
cost  me  about  $75.  I  expect  to  hatch 
about  600  chicks,  the  first  hatch  coming 
off  March  10.  I  shall  have  to  buy  all  the 
feed  for  them,  but  T  have  all  the  skim- 
milk  they  could  drink.  Would  it  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  sell  them  as  broilers  when  they 
weight  2  to  3  lbs.,  or  keep  them  till  Fall? 
Would  you  consider  this  work  a  gain  or 
a  loss  in  the  end.  and  how  much,  of 
either?  M.  o. 

Jermyn,  Pa. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  say  whether  such 
a  venture  would  be  profitable  or  not  as  it 
would  be  to  make  a  similar  prediction 
with  regard  to  entering  the  grocery  busi¬ 
ness.  Early  hatched  broilers  bring  good 
prices,  these  rapidly  falling,  however, 
after  the  latter  part  of  June.  The  gen¬ 
eral  poultryman  has  surplus  cockerels  to 
dispose  of  as  broilers,  and  he,  of  course, 
becomes  a  serious  competitor  of  the  spe¬ 
cialist,  for  he  must  sell  his  product,  re¬ 
gardless  of  market  price.  Taking  it  is  a 
rule,  where  special  markets  or  facilities 
are  not  at  hand,  I  do  not  think  that  broil- 
*  er  raising  as  a  business  is  one  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited.  There  is  usually  a  good  market 
for  purebred,  well-developed  pullets  in 
the  Fall,  and  if  one  can  raise  them  at 
comparatively  small  cost,  as  he  might  on 
a  farm  where  there  was  good  range  and 
some  homegrown  feeds  to  use,  that  often 
proves  a  profitable  venture.  M.  b.  d. 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

COAL  STOVE  BROODERS 

Hard  or  Soft  Coal 

HEATERS  in  four  sizes  for 
HOVERS  42,  52  and  60  in. 

BLUE  FLAME 

OIL  BURNERS 


Five  sizes  for  small¬ 
est  Flock  up  to  1200 
Chicks.  Witli  MAR¬ 
VELS  you  can  have 
Broilers  in  sixweeks.  1 
Write  for  illnstrat-  -'j-i 

ed  folder.  faLyNafoih.  SSSKl 

LIBERTY  MARVEL  CO. 

300  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia, 


Made  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
built  to  last  for  years;  deep  chick 
nursery, hot  water  heat,  copper  tanks. 

BATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
BATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  *  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days'  trial—: money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo..Box  95  Racine. Wi». 


_  iXDl  #  _ 

east  of  Rockies. 

140  EGG  fNCU 
260  EGG  INCU 


INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 

the  standard  of  highest  efficiency  for  over  40  years. 
Scientifically  right  in  construction,  simple  and  de¬ 
pendable  in  operation.  Prairie  State  Incubators, 
individual-size,  lamp-heated, 

hatch  the  greatest  percentage — ,  — --  . 

of  sturdiest  chicks.  Prairie 
State  Brooders  raise  the  [ 
chicks  with  least  care.  Sev-f 
era)  sizes  and  types;  lamp, 
stove  and  electric.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  complete  catalog. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co., 

45  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 
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Notes  from  the  Ox-team  Express 

Hakeoven  Flats. — We  are  uow  pass¬ 
ing  ovw  Bakeoven  Flats.  These  are  on 
top  of  a  series  of  lesser  mountains  along 
the  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Range,  called 
the  Bakeoven  Range.  According  to  the 
legend,  in  olden  times  a  traveler  going 
through  supposed  he  was  the  first  white 
man  ever  to  invade  these  mountains,  and 
here  found,  to  his  surprise,  an  old  Dutch 
bakeoven.  As  his  wagons  collapsed  and 
gave  out  bumping  over  the  rocks,  he  made 
it  his  home  for  some  time,  so  now  they 
have  the  Bakeoven  Mountains,  the  Bake¬ 
oven  Creek  below,  and  the  Bakeoven 
Flats.  It  has  been  quite  a  pull  for  our 
motors  to  reach  the  top.  It  is  all  up  hill, 
every  inch  of  the  way.  The  soil  is  soft 
and  spongy,  being  mostly  lava  ash,  mixed 
with  a  sand  like  quicksand.  I  presume 
during  Summer,  when  there  is  no  rain, 
this  bakes  hard  and  is  then  a  fair  road, 
and  no  doubt  sometimes  very  dusty,  but 
now  while  wet  it  is  like  grease.  The  oxen 
slip,  and  if  the  wheels  get  into  a  rut  it  is 
hard  to  pull  out.  They  scrape  and  plow 
along  the  sides  and  cannot  get  friction 
enough  to  climb  out.  This  makes  the  drag 
an  awful  burden  to  our  team  with  the 
narrow  tires  and  wide  tread  (we  are  four 
inches  wider  than  a  car),  and  the  load  we 
carry — fifty  hundred  on  six  wheels. 

A  Tedious  Trip. — The  distance  from 
Man  pin  to  Shaniko  is  27  miles  as  the  sign 
posts  read.  It  took  us  four  days  to  cover 
the  distance.  We  had  to  relay  most  of 
the  way,  at  least  20  miles,  going  over 
tie  road  three  times,  so  we  made  about 
SO  miles  for  the  week,  but  in  reality 
traveled  about  .35  miles.  We  consider 
70  to  SO  miles  per  week  sufficient  with 
our  load  and  motive  power.  The  weather 
is  unusually  line  for  these  parts  at  this 
time  of  year ;  no  snow  and  not  cold : 
thermometer  hovering  around  45  to  50 
degrees.  We  are  getting  there  inch  by 
inch,  so  why  worry? 

A  Wheat  Country. — Farming  here  is 
only  wheat  and  stock  feeding.  Wheat  is 
the  only  crop  that  one  can  sow ;  it  is  the 
only  hay  one  can  get.  The  wheat  is  cut 
when  grain  is  in  the  dough  and  then 
cured  and  stacked.  Stock  seem  to  thrive 
on  it.  The  land  is  rocky  except  for  lit¬ 
tle  mounds  two  to  four  feet  thick.  These 
mounds  range  10  ft.,  in  diameter  to  50 
ft.  Sometimes  there  is  a  space  of  several 
acres  of  irregular  shape.  Some  of  these 
mounds  are  not  cultivated  and  on  these 
a  grass  grows ;  they  call  it  bunch  grass. 
It  must  taste  good.  The  first  time  I 
turned  the  cattle  on  it  they  devoured  it 
like  mad,  and  when  they  had  their  fill 
seemed  content. 

A  Dangerous  Canyon  Road.  —  We 
had  an  experience  this  week  that  bor¬ 
ders  on  the  tragic,  going  up  a  canyon ; 
the  natives  told  me  it  was  a  three-mile 
pull.  If  I  made  a  guess  I  should  say 
it  is  more  like  five  or  six  than  three. 
It  took  us  one  whole  day  of  steady  going 
to  go  from  bottom  to  top,  relaying  of 
course  by  separating  the  wagons,  so  if 
the  distance  is  five  miles  we  traveled  15. 
This  canyon  is  so  narrow  there  is  just 
about  room  enough  for  a  wagon  or  car. 
There  are  at  intervals  pockets  cut  into 
the  bank  where  two  vehicles  can  pass. 
One  must  wait  on  the  other.  We  had 
passed  one  of  these  pockets,  supposing 
we  had  a  clear  track,  and  before  we  could 
reach  the  other  a  car  came  thundering 
down  towards  us.  I  shouted  and  beck¬ 
oned  the  driver  to  stop,  which  he  did 
when  almost  upon  us.  We  both  stopped, 
as  neither  could  pass  the  other.  I  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  stop  in  the  pocket 
when  he  saw  I  was  in  the  track.  He 
claimed  he  did  not  see  me,  so  I  asked 
him  to  back  up  and  let  me  get  out. 
He  remonstrated,  and  said  as  I  was 
nearer  the  pocket  than  he  was  to  the 
one  above,  I  should  back  down  and  let 
him  by.  This  was  so,  but  as  he  came 
down  with  more  speed  that  I  could 
make,  he  had  this  advantage,  but  it 
would  be  much  easier  for  him  to  back  his 
car  about  100  yards  than  it  would  be 
for  me  to  back  down  about  50  and  as 
I  was  in  the  track  first  I  had  the  right 
of  way.  but  he  insisted  I  must  back  up 
so  I  said,  “All  right  if  you  insist  I  must.” 
and  I  stepped  into  the  wagon  and  came 
out  with  a  double-barreled  gun  and  a 
couple  of  shells,  and  before  his  eyes  I 
packed  the  shells  into  the  gun.  “Now.” 

I  said,  “young  fellow,  either  you  back 
that  car  up  into  that  pocket  and  be  sure 
you  give  me  the  bank  side  of  the  road, 
or  I  will  make  you  a  fit  subject  for  the 
hospital,  and  push  your  car  down  into 
that  ravine.”  When  he  saw  this  he  got 
blue  about  the  gills,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  that  car  went  back  up  the 
grade.  I  kept  my  hand  on  the  trigger, 
and  after  passing,  so  he  had  a  clear 
track,  I  thanked  him  and  told  him  to  go 
on.  Some  people  driving  cars  hate  to 
stop. 

Aotiier  Road  Hog. — I  had  somewhat 
a  similar  experience  last  Summer  going 
through  Wyoming,  although  it  was  not 
in  a  canyon,  and  I  did  not  use  a  gun  on 
that  party.  There  happened  to  be  a 
bad  piece  of  road  on  account  of  a  wash¬ 
out,  and  as  I  was  going  west  the  left 
side  of  the  road  only  was  being  used  for 
all  traffic.  I  was  just  in  that  spot  about 
the  middle  of  a  50-yard  section  when 
along  came  a  big  touring  ear  at  high 
speed.  He  tooted  his  horn  for  me  to 
step  aside,  but  as  I  was  just  in  the 
worst  part  of  the  defective  road  I 
beckoned  to  him  to  stop,  but  he  did  not 
until  he  almost  ran  into  the  team.  Then 
lie  put  brakes  on  hard  and  started  to 


argue  that  I  was  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  road.  I  pointed  out  to  him  the 
condition  of  the  road  and  suggested  he 
could  take  that  if  he  wished.  This  lie 
would  not  do,  so  I  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  stop  when  1  beckoned  to  him. 
His  reply  was  he  was  on  the  right  side 
of  the  road,  so  I  said,  “Either  you  go 
around  or  back  up  and  let  me  get  out  on 
that  high  spot  to  the  right,”  and  with 
that  1  whipped  up  the  oxen  and  headed 
straight  for  his  car.  Well,  you  should 
have  seen  that  car  back  up.  He  lost 
no  time  doing  so,  but  lost  more  time 
than  if  he  had  stopped  a  couple  of 
minutes  until  I  could  get  out  of  the 
mired  section. 

The  Weather. — I  am  very  curious 
to  know  how  the  weather  is  in  the  New 
England  States;  don’t  get  any  reports 
through  these  far  Western  papers;  out 
here,  in  the  middle  of  February,  it  seems 
strange  to  me  to  see  farmers  plowing 
their  fields.  There  are  not  many  bright 
days;  the  sun  peeps  out  an  hour  or 
two;  that  raises  a  big  fog  then  it  rains 
a  spell,  then  wind  blows,  clears  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  sun  shines  again,  then  fog, 
then  rain,  and  so  the  day  and  night 
passes.  The  rain  is  not  enough  to  stop 
us  from  traveling;  it  is  what  one  might 
call  a  heavy  mist,  but  one  will  get  wet 
clothing  if  out  in  it.  This  will,  how¬ 
ever,  stop  within  a  few  weeks  when  old 
Sol  wakes  up  earlier  and  stays,  awake 
later.  .t.  c.  berrang. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without,  experience,  who  want  farm  work, 
j  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
|  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,”":. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 

SIX  SAMPSON  WINDMILLS 

6  Plows.  4  Corn  Shelters  and  other  implements,  all  new, 
for  half  export  prices.  Send  for  list.  Need  room. 

Galt  McClain  1  45  East  34th  SI.  Now  York 

I  rtf  f  tf>i»  Alfalfa  IN  CAR  LOTS  at  a  rea- 
*  U1,C1  rtiiana  soii.-ilde  price-  Also 
straw.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  144  W.  St..  Syracuse.  H.  T. 

Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  571. 

DAIRY  farm  of  33  acres,  fully  equipped;  re¬ 
tiring  after  25  years  of  business;  milk  route 
can  be  bought  separately;  also  2  work  horses. 
YVM.  SEDLACEK,  Box  IS,  Ba.vsidc,  L.  I.,  N.  Y'. 

YVAXTED  to  buy  or  rent  poultry  farm;  would 
exchange  excellent  unincumbered  farm.  Finger 
Lake  section  for  same.  ADY'ERTISER  5090, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YVAN'PED  TO  RENT — Small  farm  or  suburban 
home  within  commuting  distance  of  New  York 
City;  house  must  have  modern  improvements. 
ADVERTISER  5096,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

88-ACRE  farm,  14-room  house,  good  outbuild¬ 
ings,  pleasantly  located,  good  view  Catskills, 
bargain.  _)  DELLA  ELANSBURG,  New  Balti¬ 
more  Station,  N.  Y. 

TO  LET  for  camp  sites  must  of  large  farm; 

ideal.  BOX  342,  R.  F.  D.  I.  Highland  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  property,  located  on  main 
shore  boulevard,  running  from  New  Y’ork  to 
Atlantic  City,  near  Barnegat  Bay;  splendid 
house,  large  garage  and  shop,  outbuildings,  new, 
poultry  house  and  large  runs,  fruits.  Address 
BOX  121,  Mayetta,  Oc-ean  County,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  or  RENT — 2-acre  poult rv  farm  at 
New  Oxford;  houses  1,000;  9-room  house; 
$2,500;  cash,  $500.  BUTTS,  Indiana,  Pa. 

WANTED — To  rent  in  Massachusetts,  place  of 
10  or  15  acres,  buildings  for  500  lieus,  where 
man  cau  work  out  year’s  rent  in  advance;  state 
fully  first  letter.  ADY’ERTISER  5103,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SAFE — 100-acre  poultry  farm  in  Richford, 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Yr. ;  50  acres  woodland,  10  pas¬ 
ture,  balance  tillable;  1  mile  from  village; 
buildings  in  good  repair;  running  water;  modern 
toilet  and  bath;  7-room  house;  500  layers;  Reds 
and  Leghorns;  2,000  capacity  incubators;  2,500 
capacity  brooders;  horse,  cow,  calf  and  all 
equipment;  plenty  of  fruit;  price,  equipped, 
$6  500;  $3,800  cash:  balance  on  mortgage;  easy 
terms;  without  stock  or  equipment,  $2,000  cash. 
Inquire  of  owner,  I).  M.  SPINNING,  Richford, 
N.  Y. 

STOCK,  grain  farm,  144  acres,  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty,  overlooking  Lebanon  Valley,  1  mile  from 
State  road;  well-built  farmhouse;  usual  build¬ 
ings;  heavy  team,  2  cows; '“price,  $5,500;  cash, 
$4,000.  ADVERTISER  5107,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

4,000-IIEN  capacity  poultry  farm  in  best  sec- 
.  t ion  of  the  East;  $11,000;  half  cash;  if  you 
know  how  to  make  $2  per  hen  per  year  you  ean 
pay  for  it  in  two  years.  ADVERTISER  5108, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RENT — Farmer,  40  acres;  buildings.  ADY’ER¬ 
TISER  5104,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm  for  sale  in  Jersey;  20  acres;  21 
miles  from  New  Y'ork;  9  rooms:  stucco  house; 
all  improvements;  State  road;  700  hens;  cow;  4 
epops;  brooder  house;  barn;  garage;  other  out¬ 
buildings;  fruit  trees.  ADVERTISER  5105,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Furnished  cottage  among  the  pines 
on  Shelburne  Bay,  Lake  Champlain;  easy  of 
access;  fine  view;  restful  and  secluded  location; 
$300  for  July  and  August.  Address  owner,  AD- 
Y’ERTISER  5106,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
_ 

TYVO-ACRK  poultry  plant;  new  8-rooin  cottage:  j 
modern  improvements;  by  State  road;  near 
station;  one  laying  house,  two  brooder  houses;  j 
garage.  REV.  E.  A.  SWENSON,  Chester,  Conn.  1 

HAIRY  arid  poultry  farm  in  Lebanon  Valley, 
Pennsylvania;  47  acres;  14  acres  in  timber. 
I..  I.INGRELL,  Anac-ostia,  D.  C. 


i 


FOR  SALE — 36-acre  farm,  high  land,  overlook¬ 
ing  Long  Island  Sound,  colonial  farm  house 
with  buildings,  wood,  pasture  and  tillable  land ; 
half  mile  from  state  road;  1  Vi  miles  to  town. 
BOX  G,  It.  E.  D.  1,  Clinton,  Conn. 


ONE  of1  the  best  poultry  plants  on  Long  Island. 

commuting  distance,  7-room  house  with  all 
modern  conveniences;  2,000  capacity,  now  run¬ 
ning  on  paying  basis;  everything  in  fruit,  etc.; 
an  exceptional  value,  must,  sell  on  .account  of  ill 
health.  ADVERTISER  5118,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MODERN  equipped  poultry  plant  for  700 
layers,  etc.;  7-room  house  newly  furnished, 
improvements,  running  water  all  houses, 
garage;  llbj  acres,  high,  dry,  sandy  soil  on 
State  road;  near  bathing  and  fishing;  mild, 
heathful  climate;  $2,500,  $5,000  mortgage;  bar¬ 
gain;  New  York  100  miles.  ROBERT  GRA¬ 
HAM,  R.  P.  D.,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED  to  buy  in  Putnam,  Dutchess 
and  Columbia  Counties,  N.  Y.,  or  Western 
Connecticut;  state  all  particulars  in  first,  letter; 
must  be  cheap  for  cash.  ADVERTISER  5119, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  poultry  farm  near  station  and  post- 
office  ;  best  place  in  New  Jersey  for  poultry 
raising;  six  rooms,  in  best  condition;  and  a 
chicken  coop;  price  very  reasonable:  In  Dorothy. 
N.  J.  Inquire  MRS.  L.  PAPP,  l)  Ticheuor  Ter¬ 
race,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


10-2'>  ACRES  wanted  near  a  large  town  within 
Go  miles  from  New  York;  describe  land  and 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  5120,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM,  nicely  paying,  at  sacrifice; 

capacity  1,300  layers,  2.000  chicks,  incuba¬ 
tion,  2,300;  equipment;  500  Leghorns;  new 
dwelling,  garage,  electricity,  telephone,  mail 
delivered;  $2,500,  balance  mortgage.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5121,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  of  3  00  acres,  good  house  and 
barns,  running  water,  good  location;  l\'-> 
miles  from  railroad  station;  half  mile  from 
Bantam  Lake;  place  for  20  cows;  milk  prices 
7c  quart  ail  year  around;  there  are  two  fishing 
brooks.  GEORGE  SLA1BY,  Lakeside,  Conn. 


WANTED— Large  farm  within  three  hours  of 
New  York;  in  mountains;  suitable  for  fruit; 
large  house,  attractive,  good  repair,  off  main 
road,  away  from  village  or  neighbors;  stream 
for  small  hydro-electric  plant  if  possible.  AD- 
Y  ERTISER  5122,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  173  acres,  large  brick 
mansion,  live  large  old-fashioned  fireplaces 
and  brick  oven;  on  J.  R.  highway,  main  road; 
fine  Summer  home  for  someone.  JOHN  E 
WADSWORTH,  South  Hero,  At. 


WANTED — Small  farm  with  good  size  house 
on  good  road,  140-mile  radius  from  New 
York.  A  I)  V  ERTISE  It  5134,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I  WANT  a  small  farm  on  monthly  rental; 

Southern  Jersey  pre f erred.  MKNSHOX,  New¬ 
foundland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Well  established  and  fully  equip¬ 
ped  Long  Island  poultry  farm  of  28  acres,  ail 
under  cultivation;  beautifully  located  on  a  well 
traveled  road,  45  miles  from  New  York  with 
excellent  local  market  doing  capacity  business; 
laying  houses  with  2.000  Leghorns,  7,000  Mam¬ 
moth  incubator  brooder,  and  colony  houses 
for  8.000  chicks;  large  7-room  house  and  6-room 
bungalow  with  all  improvements,  barn,  silo  and 
farm  implements;  operated  with  new  Fordson 
tractor,  newly  installed  electric  light  plant; 
many  other  large  buildings  alt  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion;  no  reasonable  offer  refused:  selling  on  ae- 
eount  of  illness.  Address  NORDEX,  12  East 
o.tth  St.,  New  York  Uity.  Telephone  Plaza 
1448. 


FOR  SALE — 4-S-acre  farm,  half  mile  from  vil¬ 
lage  of  5,000,  on  electric  road:  college  town; 
good  opportunity;  easy  terms.  U,  G.  GROFF, 
Amherst,  Mass. 


WANT  TO  LEASE  small  place  suitable  truck¬ 
ing;  house,  horse  and  wagon  or  auto,  tools; 
full  particulars.  WILSON,  1843  09th  Si 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— My  200-acre  farm,  95 
under  cultivation,  GO  black  grass  and  balance 
timber;  9-room  house;  18  miles  from  Atlantic 
City  <m  main  highway;  river  frontage,  ducking 
and  fishing.  ADVERTISER  5133,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  beautiful  Summer  or  all  year 
home;  woods,  glen,  open  views,  isolated,  ‘but 
close  to  and  overlooking  city  of  10,000;  write 
for  full  particulars  to  E.  J.  BAIRD,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa. 


LT  NUH  room,  gasoline  business,  9-room  house, 
20  acres,  $0,000  cash,  balance  $4,000  mort¬ 
gage  remain.  BOX’ 79,  Route  3,  Danbury,  Conn. 

MARKET  gardener’^  opportunity,  ideal  State 
road  farm,  10  acres:  300  fruit  trees,  mostly 
bearing;  splendid  garden  land;  near  good  mar¬ 
kets;  large  poultry  buildings,  8-room  modern 
house,  completely  furnished;  two  cows,  small 
I  "ids  included;  $6,500,  half  cash.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER.  5132,  c-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE,  24  acres,  just  off  the  New  York-Atlantic 
City  boulevard,  for  poultry,  fruit,  truck:  near 
big  markets;  write  for  particulars.  Address 
MRS.  LOUISA  CARLSON,  Maplehurst  Farm, 
Box  83,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 


Po R  SALE — 125  acres  level,  25  acres  timber, 
8-room  house,  barn,  hen  house,  granary,  silo; 
orchard;  $3,200,  $1,000  cash,  balance  time. 

J.  B.  BOONS,  210  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Small  acreage,  on  main  road,  with 
or  without  buildings,  within  300  miles  of 
New  York;  replies  without  price  not.  considered. 
ADVERTISER  5135,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REPINED  young  couple,  with  two  small  child¬ 
ren  desire  two  or  three  rooms  in  country; 
preferably  furnished  for  housekeeping;  about 
five  months,  perhaps  longer;  low  rental;  give 
full  particulars;  gentiles  only.  IV.  11.  GATES, 
2504  C5th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  farm  of  596  acres  in  Virginia, 
350  in  cultivation,  rich  syil,  50  acres  in 
Alfalfa,  800  fruit  trees.  50  cattle,  50  hogs, 
9  mules,  800  chickens;  12-room  brick  dwelling, 
steam  beat,  electricity,,  water,  7  tenant  houses; 
furniture,  tractor,  all  implements,  fact  every¬ 
thing  to  make  a  first-class  farm;  eighty  thou¬ 
sand;  terms;  no  agents  L.  A.  CORBETT, 
3938  2nd  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Miscellaneous 


IF  you  cannot  afford  to  visit  the  Adirondacks 
roil  can  at  least  have  a  fresh  picked  3-ib. 
balsam  pillow,  only  $1.25:  prepaid  cash  with 
order;  cretonne  cover.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2 
Raquette,  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Six  pounds.  $3.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
X.  J. 


HONEY — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered 
RICH  A  HD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  .7. 

|  PRODUCE  your  own  honey.  Circular  free. 
1  AN  S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Did. 


APPLE  BUTTER — The  good  old-fashioned  kind, 
made  in  our  orchard  from  a  delicious  Virginia 
recipe ;  sample  quart-crock,  prepaid,  G5  cents 
RIDGEWOOD  FRUIT  GROWERS,  Winchester, 
\  irginia. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs,  net,  post 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?"  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  YV.  WIND 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


CANDY  High-grade  home-made  cream  choc¬ 
olate  fudge,  guaranteed  pure;  a  treat  for  you 
and  the  kiddies;  2-lb.  box.  postpaid,  $1;  order 
today.  MRS.  D.  YY.  GOODL1NG,  Richfield  Pa 


.  P”  lijmiu  mot  /iWIICM, 

„  Y  over,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15;  buckwheat. 
.►  lbs.,  $1 ;  lbs.,.  $1.80;  satisfaction  truant n- 
teed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


;  FOR  SALE — New  Oregon  fir  silo,  20x36,  gam- 
!  brel  roof,  f.o.b.  Bloomfield,  N.  ,T.,  $750;  will 
deliver  if  not  more  than  75  miles.  K.  YYE 
It  I ESEUKKR,  47  YVasbillgton  St.,  East  Slromls- 
i  burg.  Pa. 


tbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs., 

$1.80;  postpaid  and  insured. 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N 


mu  Kwneat, 


,  .pi  itJJO 

RANSOM  FARM. 
Y. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck 

wheat.  $1  ami  $1.75;  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  GO  Bis.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Used  parts  9-18  Case  tractor. 
11LBLRT  D.  GAGE,  Rhlnebeck,  N.  Y. 

CATTLE  beets  and  buckwheat  for  sale.  DEAN 
M.  BARBER,  Skaneatcles,  N.  Y. 


DELI  COES  pecan  nuts,  5  lbs.,  $2.50  prepaid. 
GRIEF  I SS  FARMS,  Lamont,  Fla. 


DLLCO”  light  plant;  32  volt,  750  watts;  160 
ampere  hour  battery;  "Deleo”  shallow  weU 
electric  pump  and  tank,  350  gals,  per  hour;  all 
m  good  order;  complete  for  $325.  \  ir  penny 

Mattituck,  N.  Y.  .... 

GRAPEFRUIT — De’ieious  tree-ripened,  no  sugar 

laired;  40  H>.  box.  $1.75.  GOLDEN  GLOW 
GROV  ES,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


ORANGES  ANT)  GRAPEFRUIT— Selected  sweet 
oranges  and  Marsh  Seedless  grapefruit,  $3  per 
standard  <80  lb.)  crate;  $1.75  per  half  crate, 
f.o.b.  St.  Petersburg;  oranges  and  grapefruit 
w  i*  “  crale  in  proportion  you  specify. 

Write  ALBERT  CULBERTSON,  703  Beach 
Drive,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


OR<  HARDS  need  bees;  wo  furnish  strong  col- 
onies  ot  Italian  liees  in  complete  hives  for 
$3  i  ;  also  nuclei  colonies  and  bees  by  the  pound- 
write  for  particulars.  STIUNGHAM,  Glen 
Cove,  N.  Y. 


(  LO\  Lit  HONEY — York  State  never  produced 
better;  5  lb.  pail,  $1;  two,  $1.90;  six.  $5  pn 
paid  third  zone.  DR.  It.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish, 


N.  Y. 


•  'nuont  maple  sugar  and  syrup. 
BEltl  PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Yt. 


HOMES  YY  ANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
hoy  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  years; 
Oils  is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the 
cooperation  of  Catholic  families,  New  York- 
State  only.  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU 
415  Broome  Street,  New  Y'ork  City. 

ORA  NOES-G  RAPEFRU  IT— Tree-ripened ;  bushel 
boxes,  picked,  packed  in  grove;  oranges, 
$1.65;  mixed,  $3.40;  grapefruit,  $1.15,  f.o.b. 
YVaiichuia,  Fla.;  send  money  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Jr.,  Wauehula,  Fla.,  I*.  O.  Box  482. 

AMBER  IIONBY' — Extracted  by  heat,  good 
body  and  flnvor;  60-lb.  can,  $5.50;  two.  $10. 
Cl  IAS  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y' . 


here. 


WANTED— A  saw  mill,  American,  No.  1  or  2 

preferred;  must  be  in  good  condition.  ItoY 
21,  Route  1,  Lantz,  Md, 

WANTED — Used  sulky  plow. 

Sparrowbusli,  N.  Y. 


L.  A.  JOHNSON, 


fob  SALE— Ten  oOO-chlck  size  ••Blue  Hen”  coal 
brooders;  good  condition;  $10  each  PENNY  A. 
GORDON,  Mattituek,  L.  E,  N.  Y. 


e,r“°,nt  "U,1’|P  Nvi  up,  $2.40;  six  gallons. 

$ - 1;  10-lb.  pail  sugar,  $3;  pound  cakes.  30c: 

my  products  please.  G.  E.  HOWARD.  Essex 
Junction,  Y't. 


FOR  SALE,  or  exchange  for  best  offer,  baby 
chicks  (any  breed).  Hocking  Y’alloy  power  feed 
cutter  So.  11;  cost  $82;  Edison  phonograph, 
cost  $210;  alsnit  50  records.  MRS.  L.  E  Mr 
J.EOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


CARLOAD  second  cutting  Alfalfa,  $25  ton,  de- 
livered  at  Canajoliarie  railroad  station.  B.  G. 
Y  AN  ALSTINE,  Canajoliarie,  N.  Y. 

FINE  for  Easter,  our  pure  maple  wafer-shape 
sugar  cakes ;  pound,  55c;  also  first  quality 
maple  syrup,  $2.50  gallon,  postpaid  third  zone; 
hve  gallons  or  more,  $2.15,  freight  collect. 
(  A  ROLL  FA  RXSYY’OHTH,  YY'ashington,  N.  II. 


gallon; 

order. 


PURE  MAPLE  products,  syrup,  $2  per 

_ 10-lb.  pail  sugar,  $3;  cash  with 

GEORGE  B.  FULTON,  Irasburg,  Vt. 

Y'BRMONT  maple  products,  fine  quality  syrup, 
$2.50  gallon;  sugar.  5  and  10-lb.  palls.  30c 
pound;  parcel  post  extra;  cash  with  order.  YV. 
T.  ABELL,  Moscow,  Y  t. 


CHAIRS,  all  sorts,  reseated  by  H.  J.  GALPIN. 
15  Elmendorf  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


1  OR  SALE — Fairbanks,  10  h.p.  gasoline  engine, 
good,  $75;  on  farm  in  New  Jersey.  T.  BAY¬ 
LOR,  92  Broadway,  New  Y'ork  City 


Ml  L 1 1GRAPIIING  costs  less  than  printing  and 
givea  a  personal  touch  to  your  letters;  ask  for 
samples  and  prices.  H.  F.  HOLMES,  206  Clin¬ 
ton  St.,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  first  run,  $2.75 
gal;  later  runs,  $2.25  gal;  made  in  new 
evaporator;  not  prepaid.  OAKLAND  FARM. 
Rt.  2,  YVoodstock,  Vt. 


PURE  HONEY — Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  two 
■i-lb.  pails,  $2.15;  light  amber,  $1  and  $1.90, 
postpaid  to  third  zone;  GO-lb.  can,  clover  $7  50- 
light  amber  $y,  f.o.b,  HUGH  G.  GREGG, 'EL 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


588 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  and 
R.  I.  Reds 

Ail  chicks  from  Free 
range  6tock.  No  lights 
used  on  breeders.  15,- 
OUU  chicks  weekly  be¬ 
ginning  February  36t  li. 

Booklet  and  price  list 
free. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  Brown,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

FROM 

.FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Ferr*s  ^orhS’ 

CHOC  Barred  Rocks,  14c 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


(ERTIE1EDCHICKJ 


of  the  four  leading  varieties  nouyvooa, 
and  Barron  Strain  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  S. 

C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Sheppards  Strain  S.  C.  An-' 
conas  and  Parks’  Strain  Barred  Bocks.  All 
strong,  sturdy,  superbatched  chicks  from! 
milk  fed  flocks  certified  by  the  Michigan 
Baby  Chick  Aasn.  bb  to  their  purity  of  breed, 
health,  feeding,  etc.  100  per  cent  l.ve  de  ivery 

. hipment.  Large  Catalog  Free. 

Dept.  R  Zeeland,  Mich, 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  29,  192) 


truaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

TOWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM 


Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  K.  I.  Beds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  U)0%  lire  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circular.  “AH  that  is  new  in  Poultry"  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100, CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


\if«noWARD  Quality  F'rst 

\V°°  FARMS  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  and  do  lay.  That’s 
what  our  customers  say  as  they  order  again. 
We  know  you,  too.  will  like  our  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 

Send  for  our  circular  and  prices 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184  LambertvlUe.  N.  J. 


SCHWEGLER'S 

“TH  0  R-O-B  RE  D” 

baby  chicks 

“Live  and  Lay” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  aiid 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Aneonas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  12c  and  up.  Order  now  for  March, 
April  and  Mar  delivery.  97%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  Free  baby  chick  book. 
y  \4  8CItWKGLEIl,207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.V. 

CKSA 

and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Hogan  tested. 
White.  Browrn  and  Black  Leghorns,  100  $12: 
500— $5ft.  Black  Minorcas,  Aneonas,  100— $14; 
500 — $05.  Barred  Rooks,  White  Wyandottes, 
]00 — $15;  500— #70.  Reds,  100— #16.  500— 

Mixed  chicks,  100-89;  500-#45.  Guarantee  100%  deliv- 
,-d  to  your  door.  Free  Catalog.  Ret :  lekesburg  State 
Bank.  Johnson's  Hatchery,  Box  40.  lekesburg,  Pa. 

CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 
fiONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  332  H  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

from  our  own  breeding  pens.  Wy- 
okoff  Strain.  Pure,  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Prepaid,  $18  per  100;  $175 
perl, 000.  AfterMay  15th,  $16  per  100. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

H.  CHANDLER.  Prop,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Phone,  Plainsboro  CM 

aby  chicks 

S.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers, 
lie  Snecial  pric©s  oil  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 

guarantied  C.  P.  Leister,  McAUsterville,  Pa. 

T  -  ...  ,  ,  ni'  u  tor.  White  Wyandottes,  18c. 

S.  C.  W.  LBEhorn  Cnicks  No  Better  Winter  Layers. 

M  M.  Robbins  -  Barker,  Now  York 

IMPROVED  PARCEL  POST 

EGG  BOXES 

NEW  FLATS  and  FILLERS 
NEW  EGG  CASES 
Butter  Boxes  and  Cartons. 
Egg  Cartons  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

H.  K.  BRUNNER 
65-67  North  Moore  St.,  New  York 


BABY 

CHICKS 


It’s  money-making 

hens  you  want 

Just  give  our  Hollywood  White 
Leghorns,  Norfolk  Spec.  Farms 
Barred  and  Fishel  White 
Rocks,  Martin  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  or  Sked  Bros.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  a  trial  and  you 
will  be  convinced  that  Lively 
Chicks  of  these  breeds  and 
strains  are  money-makers  be¬ 
cause  they  grow  to  be  heavy 
and  consistent  layers. 

Kerr’s  Special  Matings  Chicks 
carry  the  blood  of  America’s 
greatest  laying  families.  Their 
great  vigor  is  the  result  of 
constantly  infusing  these  heavy 
producing  strains  into  sturdy, 
farm-raised,  open-range  flocks. 
No  light-forced  pullets. 

You  could  not  produce  chicks  of 
this  quality  at  anywhere  near 
their  low  cost.  100  per  cent 
delivery  by  mail  guaranteed. 
We  will  refund  or  replace  any 
losses  in  delivery. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  Kerr’s 
Chick  Book.  It  has  our  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  1923  International 
Laying  Contests. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 
Newark,  N.  J.  Springfield,  M  ass. 

Box  No.  9  Box  No.  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Box  No.  9  Box  No.  9 


PULLETS 

versus 

CHICKS 

10,000  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
for  April  Delivery  Only 

Many  poultry  raises  are  buying  young 
pullets  rather  than  chicks  and  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  losses,  worry  and  work  of  raising 
baby  chicks.  Why  not  let  us  as  experienc¬ 
ed  Poultrymen  raise  your  chicks  through 
the  danger  period  on  our  big  brooding  farm 
under  ideal  conditions  and  turn  over  to 
you  vigorous,  8-10  weeks  old  pullets  from 
pedigreed  heavy-laying  stock  at  $1.00 
each  in  lots  of  100  or  more,  or  $1.15  each 
from  25  to  99. 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N 
Box  F,  Toma  River,  New  Jersey 


YOUR 


Need  meat  scraps  in 
order  to  arrow  and  lay. 


HENS 

IDEAL 

MEAT  SCRAPS 

Is  the  cheapest  and  best  form  of 
supplying  the  protein  which  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  profitable  egg  production. 
Write  for  prices— Today. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  COMPANY 
East  Main  Street  North  Wales.  Pa. 


If 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  March  12,  1924; 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Meadowedge  Fin,  X.  Y .  4<;  015 

Lakes’  Pltry  I'm,  N’.  Y .  30  209 

II.  F.  Hendrickson,  X.  Y .  43  «>89 

Hill  View  Fin,  N\  Y.  .  .  . .  43  488 

Eusner's  Pltry  Fin,  N.  Y .  3„  4;>7 

Hill  Top  I'm,  X.  Y . .  40  494 

D.  A.  Williams,  X.  Y .  20  4i.> 

Otto  L.  Find,  X.  Y .  19  242 

New  &  Pockman,  X.  Y.- .  4<  3ol 

C.  A.  Seaver,  N.  Y .  33—4502 

Belimore  Pltry  I’m,  X.  Y .  41  2ol 

P.ellmore  Pltry  F'm,  X.  Y .  42  380 

G.  W.  Stoll,  X.  Y . .  27  3oo 

Manliasset  Fm,  X.  Y .  42  4.13 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  X.  Y .  30  381 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  X.  Y .  38  38- 

Deerfield  Pms,  N.  Y .  41  30.* 

E.  E.  Champlia,  X  Y .  29  248 

Homestead  Fm,  X.  A .  3b- 

Wellward  Fm,  X.  Y .  43  470 

A.  It.  Scott.  X.  J .  50  o59 

E.  &  I>.  Chicken  Fm.  X.  Y .  48  489 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  X.  Y .  43  493 

Flulirer  Fm,  X.  Y .  39  388 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  Conn .  47  532 

Tanglewold  F’m.  X.  Y .  33  33o 

John  Boshler.  X.  Y.  . .  40  372 

Benjamin  Brower.  X.  Y .  34  181 

White  Springs  Fm,  X.  Y .  51  50i 

Egner’s  Pltry  F’m,  X.  Y .  4.>  23.» 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  X.  Y.  . . .  20  178 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  X.  Y .  17  29o 

The  Mungrasteesee,  1’a .  50  418 

The  Mungrasteesee,  1’a .  51  533 

C.  L.  Plaeeus,  Pa .  47  095 

F.  J.  Loveland.  X.  Y .  43  7503 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  41  082 

Homeland  Fm,  N.  Y .  43  3i2 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  41  088 

Edgar  Briggs,  X.  Y . . .  37  265 

Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  N.  Y .  42  432 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Pa .  54  501 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  X.  Y .  53  442 

Half  Hollows  Fm,  X.  Y .  41  30. > 

Jules  F.  Francais,  X.  Y .  4<  02.. 

John  Pullen,  X.  Y .  30  38b 

Melville  Pltry  Fm,  X.  V .  48  304 

Mattituck  W.  L.  Fm,  X.  Y .  37  -33 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  X.  Y .  43  202 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  X.  Y .  3.>  342 

Kehoe-Smith,  X.  Y. 

Kara  Avis  Fm,  X.  Y. 

Cross  Koads  F‘m,  N.  Y 
Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hicksville, 

N.  Y . 

John  J.  Byrne.  X.  Y . 

Robert  R.  Decormier,  X.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Moriches, 

N.  . .  33  382 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Rocky 

Point,  X.  Y .  23  303 

Member  L.  1.  Pltry  Assn,  Hauppauge, 

. .  52  399 

Oak  Hill  F'm,  X.  Y .  30  421 


LAN  Sio,r  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles.  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  "The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept.  60  ,  Indianapolis, Ind. 


LUMINUM  CHICK  FEEDER 

lor  FEED,  GRIT,  MILK  or  WATER.  Simple, 
safe  and  sanitary.  Chicks  cannot  get  feet 
(into  contents.  Send  30c,  cash  or  stamps  for 
on#  postpaid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

American  Poultry  Journal*  479*523  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago 


30c 


from  selected  Barron’s  White  Legh’ ns. 
for  sale.  '-BriJhtwiiters  Poultry  Farm,  Irifltitwateri,  L  I 


Hatching  Eggs  $65-i“ooor"chicksrrioo-i,ooo.  stock 


Lister 

Valley 


Pltry  Fm, 
Fm,  X.  Y 


R,  C.  W.  Leghorns 

X.  Y . 


s,  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Grove  Fm. 


Downs  Grove  Fm.  X.  Y .  39  2.j 

C.  O.  Hayden,  Conn .  46  Ji 

W.  E.  Whitson,  X.  Y .  17  21 

J.  W.  Everitt,  X.  Y .  38  54 

West  Xeek  Fm,  X.  Y .  48  of 

Robert  .Seaman.  X.  Y .  46  41 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Conn .  34  3C 

Deer  P.rook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  II .  38  3. 


B.  Andalusians 


George 

George 


W. 

W. 


Allen, 

Allen, 


X. 

X. 


Y. 

Y. 


S.  C.  B.  Minorcas 


Yama  Fms,  N.  Y.  . 
The  Ilolmestead  Fm 


O.  G.  L. 


X.  Y . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

Lewis,  Pa . 

White  Wyandottes 
L.  I.  Pltry  Assn  Medford, 


Y. 


N.  T. 


$11  AND  UP 
Delivery  Guaranteed 
50  100  500 

$7.00  $13.00  $62.00 


BABY  CHICKS  100% 

Prepaid  Prices  on  25 

White,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns  .  $3.75 

Brd.,  Wh,  and  Buff  Rocks,  Aneonas,  S.  C.  and 

R.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas, Wh.  Wyandottes  4.25 
Sil.  Lac. Wyandottes,  Buff  and  Wh.  Orpingtons, 

Blk.  Larigshans  and  Light  Brahmas  .  .  .  4.50 

All  Varieties.  $11.00  per  100. 

We  hatch  40  Breeds  from  Heavy  Laying,  Culled  Flocks.  . 

direct  from  this  ad.  Circular  Free.  We  have  been  18  years  in  the  business. 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  20.  KENTON, 


Member 

X.  Y . 

Dr.  El  wood  A.  Curtis,  N.  Y. 
Lakeside  F'm.  N.  Y.  ... 

Wal-Ruth  Pltry  Fm,  N. 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa . 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks 

Walter  Jennings,  X.  Y . 

Walter  Jennings,  X.  Y . 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Lehert’s  Pltry  Fm.  X.  Y . 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  X.  Y. 

Davidson  Bros,  Mass . 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddock,  X.  Y%  . 

Valley  Brook  Fm,  X.  J . 

Walter  B.  Pike,  X.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn, 

X.  Y . . . 

Fire  Place  Fm,  X.  Y. 

Jules  F.  Francais.  N. 

Mabel  L.  Xute,  X.  Y. 

Ontario  Agr.  Col.,  Ont. 

Tanglewold  Fm.  X.  Y. 

Lewis  Fms.  R.  1 . 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Conn. 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del. 

Howard  A.  Wells, 

W.  H.  R.  Kent. 


Our  Big  1924  catalog  contains  80 
pages  of  the  most  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  you  could  imagine  The  result 
of  30  years  successful  poultry  wr>rk 
—yours  for  the  asking. 


LORD  FARMS 

S.  C,  W. 

LEGHORNS 

are  the  chenpest  chirks  on  the  market 
today.  It’s  what  they  do  for  you  next 
season  that  counts,  not  what  the  chicks 
cost  you  now.  Our  Famous  Grade  A 
t  hicks,  if  shipped  before  May  18th, 
will  cost  you; 

For  lOO  Chicks  or  More.. 38c 
For  lOOO  Chicks  or  More. ,37c 
Grade  B  Chicks  are  Sc  cheaper, 
each 


LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 


Baby  Chicks 

Sturdy  and  healthy  chicks.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Minorcas,  etc.  Selected 
from  best  known  strains  of 
the  various  breeds. 

1 00%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Write  to-day  for  Catalog  and 
Price  List,  Dept.  E. 

Standard  Chick  Hatcheries 

(Incorporated) 

107-11 1  Central  Ave.  Newark,  N.  J. 


Real  Live,  Vigorous, 
Healthy,  Full  of  Pep 

CHICKS 

R.  I.  REDS  and  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

from  free  range,  high  producing  flocks  of 
Vermont  Certified  bird3.  Getting  flue 
hatches  in  Poorman  incubators,  the  kind 
that  hatch  thorn  with  the  PEP  in  them. 
Priced  to  sell,  25c  each,  any  Quantity. 

25  and  up.  These  chicks  are  bred  to 
live  and  lay.  TRY  THEM. 


THE 

T.  R.  Thomas 


MAPLES 

Bristol.  Vermont 


253 


449 

126 

505 

483 

526 


Our  19th  Yea*  of  Shipping 
Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Shipping  QUALITY  chicks  since 

1906  gives  us  the  right  to  say  V\L KNOW  HOVV 
Our  enviable  reputation  is  your  GIARANTEL  ot 
dependability.  .  .  _ _ 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Roeks 

_ S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Bosks  and  White 

Wyandottes.  .  . 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar- 

antWiflte  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  MOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 
PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Maas. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


Roslyn, 


Y. 


Can. 


N.  Y. 
X.  Y.  .. 


41 

38 

35 

57 

56 

46 

43 

41 

26 

52 

45 

52 

40 

40 


551 

523 

455 

390 

421 

337 

499 

470 

568 

347 

539 


8.00 


15.00 

17.00 


8.75 

Bank  Reference. 


72.00 

83.00 


Order 


Total 


3957  39606 


STOCKTON  CHICKS 


You  can  start  right  or  improve 
pure-bred,  healthy  youngsters. 

50 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn!  $  9  50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  10  00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  10.00 

White  Wyandottes  12.50 


100 

$17  00 
19.00 
19.00 
23.00 


500 

(  80  00 
92  50 
92  50 
110  00 


Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
CATALOG  FREE 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Bex  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


vour  present  flock  with  these  high  quality. 
Place  your  order  now  for  prompt  shipment. 


1000 

$155  00 
180.00 
180  00 
220.00 


How  to  Keep  Cockerels 

Would  you  give  me  some  information 
about  the'  care  of  cockerels?  There  is 
much  said  in  poultry  literature  about 
keeping  male  birds  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  Hock  outside  of  the  breeding  season, 
also  about  cockerels’  pens  and  cockerels’ 
houses  on  larger  farms.  Cockerels  can  be 
kept  together  if  raised  together  without 
any  fighting,  but  after  they  have  been 
separated  for  onlv  a  short  period  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  keep  them  together 
in  the  same  pen  again.  Is  there  less  fight¬ 
ing  in  a  larger  pen  occupied  by  a  larger 
number  of  cockerels  than  in  a  small  pen 
holding  two  or  three  birds  only?  If  every 
one  is  kept  in  a  separate  pen.  how  much 
floor  space  is  needed  for  each  bird  if  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  as  breeder  the  next  sea¬ 
son?  What  is  the  best  way  of  feeding 
during  the  time  they  are  separated  from 
the  hens,  so  they  will  not  get  too  fat? 


Keystone  Vitality  Chicks 

Leaders  since  1910 

30,000  Chicks  Weekly 


Bred  Right.  Hatched  Right 
and  Shipped  Right 

ASK  OUR  OLD  CUSTOMERS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  14c  each 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 14c 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 18c 


S.  C.  Black  Minorca! .  16c 

Barred  Rocks .  16c 

Heavy  Breed!,  Mixed .  13c 

Light  Breeds,  Mixed .  11c 

A  limited  number  S.  C.  Ancona* 
White  Wyandotte!  at  17c.  ORDER 


$130.06  per  100« 
130.00 
170.00 
150  00 
150.00 
120.00 
100.00 
15e  each 
EARLY 


100  Percent  live  delivery  Guaranteed,  Prepaid  Parcel  Post. 
The  beat  are  always  the  oheapest,  we  have  14  years 
hatching  experience  and  Members  of  the  I.  B.  Assoc  n. 

Fine  Catalog  Free.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY. 
RICHFIELD,  PA.  (The  old  reliable  plant.)  Box  72 


s.c.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Only 

Once  You  Try  Them  You'll  Always  Buy  Them 

Place  vour  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interest¬ 
ed  in 'S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are 
carefully  selected  and  produce  sturdy,  livable 
chioks.  ‘  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay 
postage.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Stockton,  N.  J. 


At  1922-23  Contest! 
4th  at  Storrs,  2116 

Eggs. 

3rd  at  Canadian, 
2083  Eggs 

Notice  our  pens  at  Farmingdale.  Storrs  and 
Canadian  Contests. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM.  Cedarhurst.  L.  I. 


PRODUCTION  BRED 

LEGHORN 

Chicks 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


v.  s. 


Chix  Mixed’  lOo.  100«  arrPut  guaranteed.  Order 

from  adv.  or  circular,  TWIN  114  lOUBttf ,  M«Ali»t»rrUl»,  P». 


T^c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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THE  HENYARD 


Roup 

I  purchased  from  a  hatchery  some 
chicks  last  August.  They  grew  rapidly 
and  did  very  well  until  within  the  last  10 
days  I  noticed  some  of  them  were  lame. 
Some  recovered ;  others  continued  lame, 
getting  so  bad  they  could  not  walk  at  all, 
but  sat  huddled  on  one  spot,  then  became 
blind  in  both  eyes  and  constantly  gaped, 
as  if  gasping  for  air.  I  kept  one  in  a 
box  for  several  days,  putting  food  into 
her  bill,  feeding  her  water  with  a  spoon 
and  washing  her  eyes  with  warm  water, 
and  finally*  was  obliged  to  kill  her.  I 
have  another  now  apparently  not  lame, 
but  blind  and  constantly  gaping  and 
twisting  its  neck  about.  There  is  no  odor 
nor  discharge  from  the  nostrils  to  indi¬ 
cate  roup,  but  when  I  try  to  open  eye  a 
thick  discharge  appeared,  but  the  eye  did 
not  open  after  the  discharge  was  re¬ 
moved.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  re¬ 
lieve  it  of  its  gaping  and  blindness,  or  is 
it  hopeless,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
trouble?  h.  m.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

I  presume  that  you  will  find,  upon  ex¬ 
amination,  that  there  is  a  fungus  growth 
at  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe  that  is 
obstructing  the  passage  of  air  and  caus¬ 
ing  the  gaping  for  breath.  You  may  also 
find  “cankers”  of  like  nature  in  the  mouth 
of  the  affected  bird.  This  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  eyes  I  take  to  be  the  result 
of  roup,  even  though  there  is  no  discharge 
from  the  nostrils.  Roup  varies  in  its 
symptoms,  not  always  showing  the  typ¬ 
ical  foul-smelling  discharge  for  which 
many  look  to  confirm  their  diagnosis. 
Where  birds  are  so  badly  affected  as 
those  you  describe,  I  doubt  if  you  will 
find  any  treatment  of  value,  though  I 
should  open  the  mouth  of  any  bird  gasp¬ 
ing  for  air  and.  if  a  growth  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  windpipe  could  be  discov¬ 
ered.  should  try  to  remove  it  by  careful 
use  of  a  sliver  of  wood,  or  similar  instru¬ 
ment.  It  goes  without  saying  that  you 
should  remove  all  affected  fowls  from 
your  flock,  clean  up  and  disinfect  utensils 
and  place  the  quarters  in  as  good  condi¬ 
tion  from  a  hygienic  standpoint  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Quite  likely  these  quarters  have 
been  allowed  to  become  damp  and  musty 
from  insufficient  ventilation  during  the 
cold  weather.  M.  B.  d. 


Paralyzed  Pullet 

What  can  be  done  for  a  valuable  pullet 
(It.  I.  Red)  that  seemingly  has  paralyzed 
legs?  She  cannot  stand  at  all,  and  can 
just  slightly  twitch  her  toes.  g.  s. 

The  cause  or  causes  of  such  apparent 
paralysis  of  the  legs  in  pullets  and  cock¬ 
erels  are  not  understood,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  treatment  of  certain  value. 
I  should  administer  a  physic,  castor  oil 
or  Epsom  salts,  to  any  fowl  showing  this 
trouble,  two  teaspoons  of  the  former  or 
a  small  teaspoonful  of  the  latter,  dis¬ 
solving  the  salts  in  a  little  water  and 
wasting  as  little  of  the  castor  oil  upon 
the  outside  of  the  fowl’s  neck  as  need  be. 
If  intestinal  worms  are  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  as  it  i.s  thought  that  they  some¬ 
times  are,  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
amount  of  oil  and  administered.  After 
such  a  physic,  affected  birds  sometimes 
recover  the  use  of  their  legs,  and  no  harm 
can  be  done,  at  any  rate.  m.  b.  d. 


Hen  with  Tumor 

I  am  sending  you  a  tumor  I  cut  off  the 
wing  of  a  White  Leghorn  hen.  It  was 
on  the  outer  joint  of  the  wing.  The  hen 
was  in  good  condition  except  for  this 
growth.  What  is  the  cause  and  cure?  I 
cut  it  off  with  my  knife  and  seared  the 
wound  with  hot  iron.  The  hen  is  weak 
from  loss  of  blood,  but  I  believe  she  will 
pull  through.  D.  s. 

The  exact  nature  of  such  a  tumor  can¬ 
not  be  ascertained  without  microscopic 
examination  with  all  the  facilities  of  a 
laboratory  equipped  for  that  purpose. 
They  may  be  generally  classed  as  fleshy 
tumors,  usually  of  no  serious  import.  Re¬ 
moval  in  a  humane  manner  may  be  at¬ 
tempted  if  any  treatment  is  desired,  or, 
if  the  bird  gives  no  evidence  of  inconveni¬ 
ence  from  the  tumor,  it  may  be  left  to 
itself  without  harm.  m.  b.  d. 
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Raising  the  Chicks 


we 


99 


A  Catastrophe  to  Mrs.  Hetherington’ s  Brood  that 

Proved  a  Blessing  in  Disguise 


[By  William  R.  Durgin] 

MY  STORY  has  a  hap¬ 
py  ending,”  were 
Mrs.  Hetherington’s  first 
words  to  me  when  I  called 
to  get  the  interesting  in¬ 
formation  set  forth  here. 
“But  I’ll  never  forget  that 
morning  last  April  when  I 
went  out  to  the  chicken 
house  and  found  the  earth 
strewn  with  the  bodies  of  our 
poor  little  baby  chicks. 
I  went  to  bed  the  night  be- 


<  .  .  .  '  • 


*Gj&* 


fore  counting  on  a  lot  of 
things  the  chicken  money 
was.  going  to  buy  for 
Christmas;  I  awoke  to  see 
practically  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  chicks  either  dead 
or  dying,  or  on  the  sick- 
list  from  bowel  trouble. 
I  managed  the  breakfast 
somehow, 
but  when  I 
was  alone 
later  I  did 
what  any 
woman 
who  loved 
those  fluf¬ 
fy  little 
babychicks 
would  have 
done  —  I 
cried  for 
one  hour. 
Then  I  did 
alittlecalm 
thinki  ng. 


DON’T 
GUESS! 

The  free  bulletins 
from  Pratts  Poul¬ 
try  Institute,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  keep 
farmers  all  over 
America  advised 
on  latest  and  best 
methods  of  caring 
for  poultry.  Have 
you  put  your  name 
on  the  list  to  re¬ 
ceive  it? 


“Crimson  Gulch  hasn’t  parking  space 
enough  to  accommodate  the  automobiles 
that  come  to  town.”  “No,  sir,”  an¬ 
swered  Cactus  Joe.  “This  here  is  a 
growing  community  with  expenses  to 
meet.  If  we  c-Rn’t  ketch  a  flivver  for 
speedin'  we  get  it  fur  standin’  still.” — 
Washington  Star. 


Ever  since  I  had  kept 
chickens  there  were  some 
baby  chicks  lost.  No  one 
can  raise  them  all,  but  I 
realized  that  I  had  been 
losing  more  chicks  than 
there  was  any  need  to;  I 
knew  others  who  never 
had  such  losses.  A  friend’s 
flocks  had  developed 
bowel  trouble  and  dia¬ 
rrhea,  too,  a  year  back, 
but  they  didn’t  lose  over 
two  dozen  chicks  at  that. 
Our  chickens  were  all  a 
good  strain,  they  had 
warm,  comfortable  and 
clean  quarters;  so  I  had 
to  conclude  that  it  was 
their  feed  that  was  wrong. 

I  hated  to  admit  this,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  always  given 
a  lot  of  time  and  care  to 


their  food.  I  prepared  it 
myself,  and  I  put  all  the 
good  things  that  money 
could  buy  into  the  mash 
for  those  baby  chicks. 
When  my  husband 
brought  home  the  corn 
meal  and  middlings  I 
was  always  asking  him 
to  fetch,  he  used  to  say 
that  no  one  else  in  the 
county  pampered  the 
young  chicks  like  I  did. 

“The  following  day  I 
saw  a  woman  at  the  store 
order  a  bag  of  ready  pre¬ 
pared  food  for  chicks. 
Naturally  I  had  heard  of 
such  foods  and  I  knew 
there  were  lots  of  folks 
who  used  them,  but  I 
had  somehow  set  down 
this  practice  as  being 
lazy  —  and  rather  ex¬ 
travagant.  But  I  asked 
about  it  and  I  was  told 
some  things  that  I  had 
never  realized  about 
chicks  and  their  first 
twenty  days  of  life.  My 
next^  hatching  of  chicks 
had  ‘store  food’  for  their 
very  first  meal  and  all  the 
feedings  that  followed. 
And  this  is  what  hap¬ 
pened: 

Amazing  Results  From 
Scientific  Feeding 

“I  took  new  interest  in 
raising  chickens  from  the 
day  I  started  the  chicks 
on  the  new  food.  What¬ 
ever  was  in  it  seemed 
ideal  for  tiny  birds.  How 
greedily  they  went  after 
it!  I  gave  it  first  about 
forty-eight  hours  after 
the  hatch.  I  simply  drop- 


Baby  Chicks  Are  a  blew  Joy  Since 
My  Discovery  ’* 

ped  a  bit  on  several  clean 
boards  scattered  about 
the  yard  and  let  them  eat 
their  fill.  You  should 
have  seen  those  chicks 
grow!  I  now  know  for  a 
fact  that  this  food  of  such 
wonderful  nourishing 
qualities  and  that  agrees 
so  wonderfully  with  them 
gives  full-grown  chickens 
at  least  a  month  sooner 
than  all  the  fussing  you 
can  do  with  home-grown 
or  home-mixed  feeds. 

“We  haven’t  had  any 
serious  disease  among 
the  youngsters  of  our 
flocks  since  using  the 
right  food.  They  seem 
too  healthy  for  any  epi¬ 
demic  to  take  hold.  Even 
when  a  few  chicks  do  ail, 
they  seldom  die — due  no 
doubt  to  the  betterchance 


a  remedy  has  with  chicks 
that  are  strong-bodied. 
White  diarrhea  threat¬ 
ened  our  brood  a  few 
months  ago  and  we  got 
busy  and  where  I  once 
would  have  expected  to 
lose  a  hundred  chicks  or 
so,  exactly  four  died.” 

An  Experiment  Worth 
Trying! 

Mrs.  Fred  Hethering¬ 
ton  of  Doylestown,  Ohio, 
found  that  it  pays  to  take 
advantage  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others  in  raising 
poultry.  She  now  feeds 
the  baby  chicks  food  that 
experts  have  prepared  for 
thepurpose.  Afood that’s 
not  mixed  on  somebody’s 
say-so,  but  made  of  in¬ 
gredients  that  years  of 
actual  test  have  shown  to 
be  far  and  away  the  best. 
Pratt’s  Buttermilk  Baby 
Chick  Food  is  what  turned 
her  worries  with  poultry 
into  pleasure— and  profit. 
It  will  make  the  same  big 
difference  in  your  success 
with  growing  chicks. 

Practically  every  dealer 
in  such  supplies  has  this 
splendid  food  for  chicks, 
and  he  will  sell  you  a  bag 
with  the  understanding 
that  you  will  get  results 
or  your  money  back.  He 
may  still  have  copies  of 
the  new  edition  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Pointers  for  all  who 
keep  poultry,  and  will 
give  you  one  free.  Or, 
make  use  of  the  handy 
coupon  that’s  printed  in 
the  space  below: 


Baby  Chick 
Food 

I  Poultry  Regulator 

Powdered  Lice  Killer  Hog  Ionic 

•*TU~  *»d  Disinfectant 

_  M  ne  Special  Remedy  G«pe  Compound 

Original  Baby  Pood  Sore  Head  Chicken-Pox  Preparation 

fnr  RnAv  Chlr-t,*’*  Roup  Tablets  Animal  Regulator 

tor  tSaby  Chicks  Healing  Ointment  and  Powder 

N„  .  ,  .  Fly  Chaser  White  Diarrhea  Tableta 

No  matter  how  large  or  how  Red  Mite  Special  Cow  Tonic 
small  a  scale  on  which  you  raise 

poultry,  you  can’t  afford  to  ex-  Ls  V  ^  jf  ^ 

periment  with  foods  of  unknown  I  ’  Ms  M~y 

nourishing  powers.  The  Pratt 

organization  maintains  the  An  illustrated  book  crowded 
world’s  largest  poultry  experi-  with  practical  information 

ment  farm  where  all  its  prepar-  about  Poultry  raising— free  on 
.  ,,  ,  request!  Learn  how  to  put 

ations  and  remedies  are  tested.  your  fowls  in  prime  condition. 
The  success  of  this  farm  is  proof  and  how  to  keep  them  so.  Get 
of  their  value.  these  secrets  ofmakinghealthy 

birds, good  layers,  making 
poultry  pay!  Mail  coupon  now. 

.  ■  *  PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

'  1  13  Wa*n«t  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HHkJiii  I  Please  send  ENTIRELY  FREE  and  with- 
•  out  obligation,  your  latest  edition  ofPractical 
Pointers  on  the  Care  of  Poultry  to¬ 
il  !* 

I  Name . 

gS?l  Address . 

r  '««KSP| 
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Tie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  J  >esk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

We  appreciate  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  policies, 
so  here  is  another  year’s  subscription. 
Your  fight  for  the  rural  school  is  well 
put  up  and  we  want  to  say  “Those  are 
our  sentiments.”  The  Hope  Farm  man’s 
views  on  education  and  educators  is  good 
straight  horse  sense  born  of  experience. 
That  slur  against  his  lack  (?)  of  an  edu¬ 
cation  shows  the  party  did  not  know  a 
really  educated  person.  The  editor’s 
writings  show  him  to  be  an  educated 
man  of  rich  and  varied  experiences.  This 
Is  the  candid  opinion  of  some  who  can 
only  judge  the  man  by  his  writings. 

Wisconsin.  w.  F.  K. 

One  notion  of  education  is  to  establish 
a  curriculum  or  list  of  studies  and  impart 
this  volume  of  education  to  large  blocks 
of  pupils  in  big  schools,  turning  the  fin¬ 
ished  products  out  in  factory  style  in 
standardized  lots.  As  opposed  to  this  poli¬ 
cy  of  equalization  of  intellectual  attain¬ 
ment  we  have  the  notion  that  education 
is  not  the  amount  of  copying  of  other 
minds  a  pupil  can  do,  but  the  power  he 
has  developed  to  think  straight  for  him¬ 
self.  The  first  plan  makes  imitators. 
The  other  policy  develops  men. 


Columbus,  O.  Mar.  10.— William  G. 
Benham  and  Dwight  Harrison,  officials  of 
the  former  R.  L.  Dollings  Company,  who 
were  tried  in  United  States  Court  on 
charges  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud, 
were  each  sentenced  today  to  20  years  in 
Leavenworth  Federal  Penitentiary  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $5,000,  by  Judge  John  E. 
Safer. 

We  print  the  above  by  way  of  warning 
to  country  people  to  beware  of  the  slick- 
tongued  stock  salesmen  offering  various 
forms  of  securities  in  country  districts. 
There  may  be  exceptions,  but  the  rule  is 
stocks  peddled  by  salesmen  in  this  way 
are  not  the  sort  that  have  any  established 
value.  Sound  securities  are  not  peddled 
in  country  districts.  To  get  them  you 
have  to  go  after  them  where  sold. 


Is  there  anything  that  you  can  do.  or 
at  least  what  is  your  advice,  in  regard  to 
inv  experience  with  Salem  D.  Towue 
Company,  202-203  Sudbury  Building, 
Boston,  Mass.?  In  December.  1922.  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  them  circulars  through  the 
mail  regarding  Christmas  cards  and  fold- 
era  I  ordered  $8  worth  of  them.  They 
did  not  send  them,  and  I  wrote  about 
them  and  was  told  that  there  had  been 
an  accident  in  their  plant ;  that  part  of 
their  machinery  was  broken  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  fill  my 
order.  They  wanted  to  substitute  some- 
ting  else.  I  wrote  to  them  that  I  did 
not  want  anything  else,  and  for  them  to 
refund  my  money.  I  wrote  four  or  five 
times  and  they  kept  putting  me  off  by 
saying  that  Mr.  Towne,  the  treasurer, 
was  sick,  and  that  when  he  was  able  to 
attend  to  business  he  would  refund  my 
money.  I  took  it  up  with  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  their  report  was  that 
in  their  judgment  the  company  was  not 
using  the  mails  to  defraud,  but  that  the 
department  had  no  jurisdiction  in  aiding 
me  to  recover  my  money.  I  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  it  as  yet.  Is  there^  no  way  on 
earth  to  handle  such  people?  w.  I.  K. 

Maryland. 

This  subscriber  has  been  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  money  for  15  months.  The 
Towne  company  refused  to  deal  with  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  stating  they  handled  their  com¬ 
plaints  personally.  Fine;  a  great  idea,  if 
they  really  adhered  to  their  business 
promises.  The  postal  inspectors  state 
that  previous  complaints  have  been  lodged 
against  the  company,  but  the  facts  dis¬ 
closed  did  not  prove  intent  to  defraud. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  this  or 
any  other  company  should  try  to  force 
merchandise  on  a  customer  and  withhold 
the  refund  when  all  facts  prove  that  it  is 
legitimately  due  him.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  further  orders  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  handled  in  like  manner. 

I  had  an  order  with  the  Art  Rug 
Works  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  recently,  and 
the  work  which  they  did  was  very  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  I  am  wondering  if  you  could 
help  me  get  a  better  adjustment.  Their 
agent.  W.  R.  Austin,  took  an  order  for  a 
3x5  ft.  rug  from  me  last  Summer,  and  I 
furnished  four  pounds  of  sewed  rags  for 
it.  I  was  to  pay  $3.50  for  the  rug.  and 
it  was  represented  to  be  heavier  and  of 
better  workmanship  than  could  be  made 
by  a  local  weaver  on  a  hand  loom. 


I  received  the  rug  Jan.  16,  c.o.d.  by 
parcel  post,  and  paid  $3.71  for  it.  Upon 
examining  it  I  found  that  it  was  made  of 
light  faded  rags  instead  of  the  good  dark- 
colored  ones  I  had  furnished.  It  was  also 
a  light-weight  rug  and  the  weaving  was 
poorly  done.  In  fact  it  was  no  better 
than  a  local  weaver  would  have  done  and 
charged  perhaps  $2  for  making.  I  wrote 
to  the  company  and  expressed  my  dissat¬ 
isfaction.  I  asked  them  to  exchange  it 
for  a  dark  rug  of  better  quality  or  refund 
my  money.  I  received  no  answer  from 
them.  Then  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Austin.  I 
am  enclosing  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
in  reply.  mrs.  ii.  s.  k. 

New  York. 

This  seems  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Art  Rug  Co.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  treats  its  customers.  As 
on  previous  occasions  we  received  no  re¬ 
sponse  to  our  letter  in  behalf  of  this 
customer.  The  agent  referred  to  alleges 
that  he  discontinued  work  for  the  Art 
Rug  Co.  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  of 
customers  and  for  whom  he  could  secure 
no  satisfactory  adjustments. 

I  enclose  an  acknowledgment  of  an 
order  for  three  cans  of  carbide  sent  to 
Standard  Carbide  Sales  Co.,  New  York, 
which  I  paid  for  by  check  and  I  have 
never  received  it  yet.  I  wrote  them 
about  it  in  December  and  they  again 
wrote  me  they  had  forwarded  the  order 
to  Maryland.  I  wrote  them  again  about 
three  weeks  ago  and  have  not  heard 
from  them  since.  Can  you  do  anything 
for  me  in  this  case?  D.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Standard  Carbide  Sales  Co.  is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Farmers’  Standard 
Carbide  Co.  of  New  York  City  and 
Plattsburg.  The  order  and  remittance 
was  acknowledged  on  September  25, 
1923.  The  order  was  not  filled  and  after 
several  inquiries  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the 
money  was  returned  without  explana¬ 
tion  on  March  3.  1924.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  /since  its  organization 
Publisher’s  Desk  has  denounced  the 
Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Co.  as  a 
stock-selling  scheme.  The  concern,  how¬ 
ever,  did  for  a  time  manufacture  carbide 
and  filled  orders  of  stockholders. 


I  bought  a  GOO-egg  “Queen”  from  a 
local  hardware  dealer,  of  Queen  Incu¬ 
bator  Company,  Lincoln,  Neb.  It  was 
sold  with  company  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  replacement.  The  machine  was 
not  satisfactory,  because  of  uneven  tem¬ 
perature  throughout.  They  were  so  ad¬ 
vised,  but  declined  to  replace  it.  Corre¬ 
spondence  was  carried  on  for  nearly  a 
year,  but  to  no  avail.  The  R.  N.-Y.  very 
willingly  lent  its  aid  to  effect  an  adjust¬ 
ment.  but  to  no  avail.  Turning  the  mat¬ 
ter  back  to  agent,  I  informed  him  that 
since  company  practically  refused  to  make 
good  I  would  expect  him  to  do  so.  He  im¬ 
mediately  wrote  Queen  company,  re  the 
matter,  and  waited  three  weeks  for  an 
answer,  but  none  came.  Then  he,  feeling 
compelled  to  do  so,  since  he  had  guaran¬ 
teed  machine,  took  it  out  and  replaced  it 
with  another  make,  which  is  running  to 
perfection.  Two  of  my  neighbors  also 
bought  600-egg  “Queens”  last  Spring  and 
had  the  same  experience  as  I  did  in  oper¬ 
ating,  but  unfortunately  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  adjustment,  they  buying  their 
machines  from  another  agent,  and  he 
would  not  make  good.  C,  M.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

This  poultryman  is  fortunate  in  having 
purchased  the  machine  from  an  agent  or 
dealer  who  recognizes  his  responsibility 
in  the  transaction  and  makes  good  when 
the  manufacturer  refused  to  do  so.  Too 
many  of  the  incubator  manufacturers  only 
use  their  guarantee  to  promote  sales, 
and  all  the  satisfaction  customers  can  get 
when  they  complain  that  the  machine  does 
not  live  up  to  the  guarantee  under  which 
it  was  purchased  is  long  letters  to  the 
effect  that  the  machine  cannot  be  to 
blame,  and  that  the  lack  of  success  is  due 
to  the  poultryman’s  not  properly  handling 
the  machine.  This  class  of  incubator  man¬ 
ufacturers  is  not  permitted  to  advertise 
in  The  R.  N.-Y. 


I  am  enclosing  a  bill  for  collection  if 
possible  against  the  Ocean  City  Green¬ 
houses,  Ocean  City,  N.  J..  for  Gladiolus 
blooms  shipped  them  in  1919.  The  total 
bill  was  $79,  and  he  sent  me  a  check  for 
$9  and  the  balance  is  still  coming.  Your 
attention  to  this  matter  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  J.  D.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

To  our  repeated  demands  for  settle¬ 
ment.  this  concern  has  flatly  refused  to 
answer  any  letters,  and  the  subscriber 
may  wait  indefinitely  for  the  money  le¬ 
gitimately  due  him.  We  would  certainly 
not  recommend  transactions  with  busi¬ 
ness  houses  of  this  kind. 


March  29,  19521 


Guiding  the  hay  to  the  right  spot 


Your  Hay  Fork  Outfit 
Is  Only  Half  Complete 

The  hay  fork  was  a  wonderful  invention.  It 
forever  did  away  with  expensive  hand  pitching 
from  the  load.  But  no  hay  fork  on  the  market 
is  more  than  half  complete  because  it  dumps 
the  hay  in  the  center  of  the  mow.  The  hardest 
job  of  all,  putting  away  the  hay,  still  remains 
to  be  done.  For  that  you  need  a 

"Saves  Hand  Forking"  in  the  Mow" 


The  Callahan  Hay  Guide  puts  the  hay  just 
where  it  is  wanted.  With  it  a  fourteen-year- 
old  boy  can  put  away  as  much  hay  as  three 
strong  men  and  the  job  will  be  better  done. 
The  hay  can  be  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  mow.  It  will  come  out  much  easier.  And 
the  hay  will  be  of  better  quality  —  free  from 
mow-burning,  so  often  caused  by  the  hard- 
packed  center. 


A  Callahan  Hay  Guide  will  repay  its  cost  in  a 
single  week.  Two  years’  practical  use  has 
proved  its  value  beyond  question.  You  can 
test  it  in  your  own  barn  under  our  Money- 
back  Guarantee.  If  you  do  not  find  the  outfit 
worth  its  cost  many  times  over,  return  it  in 
good  order  within  10  days;  your  money  will 
be  refunded.  This  offer  expires  June  1st. 


Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  does  not  have  the  Callahan  Hay 
Guide,  write  us  direct.  Send  today  for  FREE  booklet. 


CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 


24  COURTLAND  ST. 


WELLSBORO,  PA. 


Gleckner  “Thousan” 

HARNESS 

The  new  standardized  full 
size  work  harness — combines 
the  best  features  of  many 
makes  of  harness — costs  less 
than  any  high  grade,  guaran-  Style  “P” — Designed  to  meet  the  special 
teed  harness  in  the  world.  S"lrf.“n“o1  NewY"rl “°<1 

Gleckner  “Thousan”  is  all  leather,  $57*7# 

well  made,  easily  adjusted,  each  hide  individually  selected — and  from 
the  hide  to  the  finished  harness  every  step  is  under 
the  eye  of  one  of  the  Gleckners,  a  family  of  harness 
makers  famous  for  over  45  years  for  fine  work¬ 
manship. 

Making  sets  in  lots  of  a  thousand,  saves  manufac¬ 
turing  costs,  you  save  the  difference.  Before  you 
buy  be  sure  to  see  Gleckner  “Thousan”  at  your 
dealers  or  write  us  for  complete  specifications. 


GWECKNfjjr 
HA^jpS  j 
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Sign  of  the 
Gleckner  dealer. 


Send  for  your  copy  of 
“ Outfitting  the  Horse ” — IT’S  FREE. 

W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Co. 
Canton,  Pa. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-balf  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug 
or  grocery  stores. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


BARGAIN 

FENCE. 

BOOK 


ilf 


...  Get  the  lowest  prices  ever  qao- 
ted  onfamous  Peerless  high  qual¬ 
ity  Fence,  Steel  Po3ts, Gates,  Barb 
Wire,  Roofing  and  Paints.  Send  your 
name  for  big  104  page  bargain  book. 
All  Peerless  products 

NOW  SOLD  DIRECT 
FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 
You  save  retailers’  profits  and  get 
higher  quality  than  ever  before  sold 
by  mail,  direct  from  our  Factories  at 
Cleveland:  Adrian,  Mich.:  Memphis. 
Tenn.  Write  today  —  don’t  spend  a 
cent  until  you  get  Peerless  Factory- 
to-You  prices.  Address 
PEERLESS  WIRE  S  FENCE  CO.  Dept.  4018  CIEVEIAN0.  OHIO 


m 
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t the  Book  of 
ATTRACTIVE  HOMES 

Our  free  book  "Natco  Homes,” 
illustrated  with  pictures  and 
floor  plans  of  large  and  small 
homes  of  reasonable  cost  is 
published  especially  for  pros¬ 
pective  home  builders.  It 
should  be  in  your  possession 
now  if  you  intend  to  build. 

Natco  homes  are  attractive, 
economical  and  extraordin¬ 
arily  comfortable.  Our  book 
tells  why.  Write  for  your 
free  copy. 

NATIOMAI--  HIRE- PRCOFI  NG*COMl»ANY 
125  Fulton  Building.  Pittsburgh,  ft""*- 

4s1  AT  c  (r 

l-l  <)  I.  I.  O  W  TILE 


Philadelphia 

SILOS 

25  years  and  still  leading 

OPENING  ROOFS 
WOOD  TANKS 

Write  for  free  Catalogue,  easy 
payment  plan  and  LOW  CASH 
PRICES.  “When  you  want  a 
Silo— See  SCHLICHTER." 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

10  S.  18th  St.,  Box  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa_ 


rnmsm  KITSELMAN  FENCE 

wMK  “I  Saved  26%0  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  alsosavo* 

Jftfc We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

3  KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 830 MUNCIE,  INO. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  dry-hand  milker  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  care  of  test  cows  and  A.  R.  O. 
work;  married  man  preferred;  state  in  first  let¬ 
ter  what  cash  wages  are  desired  in  addition  to 
house  With  all  improvements,  milk,  garden,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4799,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  white  man  on  small  dairy 
and  general  farm:  best  of  wages  and  good 
bomb;  references.  FLOYD  ROOT,  Scottsville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  immediately  on  large  farm  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  single  men  of  clean  habits 
and  experience;  two  for  general  farm  work  with 
or  without  team ;  one  for  barn  work  and  milking 
(Jersey  cattle);  one  for  care  of  private  grounds 
with  pleasure  horses;  $50  per  month  with  board 
and  room  to  start;  give  full  particulars  and  ref¬ 
erences  with  your  reply  to  ADVERTISER  4952, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Experienced  cook  for  family  living 
in  desirable  place  in  the  country,  with  all 
modern  improvments.  Apply,  with  references, 
stating  age  and  wages  required,  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4984,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Young  American  couple  to  work  on 
farm;  no  drinking  or  cigarettes;  state  wages 
and  experience.  Address  V.  FLOYD  DAVIS, 
Mount  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Year  round  farm  hand;  must  be 
good  milker  and  teamster.  HUDSON  GUILD 
FARM,  Netcong,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN  AVANTED — Married,  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  care  of  a  large  herd  and 
production  of  certified  milk;  must  have  full 
knowledge  of  feeding  and  breeding  and  be 
competent  in  the  handling  of  help  to  get  best 
results;  salary  $100  per  month  to  start,  which 
will  be  increased  upon  proven  ability,  house 
with  all  impts.,  milk,  garden,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  matrons;  salary  and  other 
information  upon  application  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  State  Reformatory,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Single  man  for  fruit  farm 
for  eight  months  with  good  home  and  board, 
etc.,  and  the  best  wages;  state  wages  wanted 
in  first  letter  with  reference.  Address  F.  M. 
BROOKS,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


MAN  and  son  familiar  with  cows  and  chickens; 

wife,  cook  for  small  family;  furnished  apart¬ 
ment,  board  and  good  wages.  ADVERTISER 
5052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LEARN  beekeeping  while  earning  fair  wages; 

can  use  two  helpers  the  coming  season.  N.  L. 
STEVENS,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— White  girl  for  general  housework  for 
couple  and  two  children;  family  washing  done 
out.  BOX  132,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Refined  couple  for  department  Work 
in  boys’  farm  school;  salary  $1,200  to  $1,500; 
also  opening  for  working  farm  foreman;  state 
wages  expected;  experience  and  references 
first  letter;  stamp  for  reply.  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Reliable,  single  man  to  work  on 
truck  farm,  from  April  1  to  October  1;  good 
board  and  all  conveniences;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  SEEHEIM  CORPORATION,  Lake  View, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  farmer  and  laundress  for 
boys’  school;  salary  $115  per  month  and 
maintenance;  also  woman  for  sewing,  principally 
mending  clothing,  $50  month  and  home;  stamp 
for  particulars.  GRANT  FANCHER,  Supt., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  as  working  farm  man¬ 
ager,  herd  of  Jerseys,  R.  of  M.  work,  develop 
retail  route,  fair  sized  farm;  write  stating 
qualifications,  references,  and  salary  desired. 
ADVERTISER  5087,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-BRED  boy  to  work  with  owner  on  small 
general  farm;  good  home;  state  experience 
and  wages  desired.  FRED  HOLLENBECK, 
Tully,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  must  have  thorough  ex¬ 
perience  in  individual  feeding  and  advance 
register  work;  a  good  calf  raiser  (Guernsey 
herd),  milking  hours  4:30  a.  m.,  12  noon,  8  p. 
m.;  only  high-class  man,  thoroughly  interested 
in  Guernseys  and  unafraid  of  work  and  long 
hours  need  apply;  highest  references  nec  ssary. 
GEO.  O.  SEDGWICK,  Supt.,  Foxburg  Farms 
Herd,  Foxburg,  Pa. 


COUPLE  for  farm,  Scotch,  without  children  pre¬ 
ferred;  man  with  knowledge  sheep  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  woman,  good  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper;  one  in  family;  living  expense  free; 
apply  stating  qualifications,  wages  expected. 
BOX  13,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm-reared  boy,  16  or  older;  work 
with  owner  on  Western  New  York  farm; 
must  be  honest  in  word  and  work  and  no  ciga¬ 
rettes;  good  home;  share  interest  to  depend¬ 
able  person  when  ability  justifies.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER  and  daughter  for  general  housework; 

prefer  those  accustomed  to  country  and  chil¬ 
dren;  write  giving  age,  experience,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5089,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  middle-aged,  for  general  housework; 

country;  family  with  children;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  etc.  ADVERTISER  5090,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  men  to  assist  in  care  of  500 
colonies  of  bees;  good  chance  to  learn  busi¬ 
ness;  state  age,  weight  and  wages  wanted. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  farm  hand  wanted  on  poultry  farm; 

state  wages  and  experience.  THOMAS  BAR- 
ROWMAN,  R.  3,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  all-around  farm  hand;  must  be  good  dry- 
hand  milker;  $55  per  month,  board  and  room. 
W.  W.  BENSTEAD,  Plainville,  Conn. 


MOTHER'S  helper  wanted;  honest,  clean,  will¬ 
ing  girl,  Protestant,  in  family  of  three  adults, 
two  children;  modern  improvements;  good  home; 
state  wages  desired  and  full  particulars.  MRS. 
F.  WILLIAMS,  Cornwall.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — White  Catholic  couple;  man  for  out¬ 
side  work;  wife  for  general  housework;  refer¬ 
ences  required;  wages,  $80  per  month;  employ¬ 
ment  at  country  place  near  Monroe,  N.  Y. ;  May 
1  to  November.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  174.  Pine- 
hurst,  N.  C. 


WANTED — Married  man;  A1  milker  and  farm 
hand :  $75  per  month  and  privileges.  BOX 
BOX  656,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Farm  hand;  first-class  milker;  sin¬ 
gle;  $60  per  month,  board,  room,  washing. 
BOX  656,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  working  head  gardener  on  a  small 
estate,  7  miles  from  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  must 
be  thoroughly  capable  of  taking  intelligent  care 
of  flowers  and  vegetable  garden,  lawns,  trees 
and  shrubs;  no  live  stock  of  any  kind  whatever 
on  the  place;  married  man,  without  children, 
between  age  of  30  and  50  preferred;  living 
apartment  of  5  rooms  and  bathroom,  electric 
light,  steam  heat  and  gas  furnished;  use  of  au¬ 
tomobile  for  transportation  of  man  and  wife; 
both  man  and  wife  must  speak  and  understand 
English;  position  must  be  filled  immediately: 
good  pay:  ideal  surroundings.  Address  BOX 
3083,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WANTED — Steady  man,  country  place  and  run 
Ford.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  married  working  foreman  for 
dairy  farm;  must  understand  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  dairying;  good  wages  to  the  right  man. 
ORANGE  FELLS  FARM,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  shepherd  and  some  general 
stock  work.  Apply  JOHN  E.  HARMON, 
Churchville,  N.  Y.  Station  Mumford. 


WANTED — A  partner  to  run  fine  dairy  farm; 

references  required;  details  furnished.  DR. 
A.  W.  GILBERT,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED — Two  dry-hand  milkers  and  one  man 
for  Cleveland  tractor  and  farm  work ;  good 
wages  and  living  conditions.  Address  BOX  155, 
Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  for  certi¬ 
fied  dairy;  good  wages.  Address  BOX  138, 
York,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man,  general 
farming.  BROADACRES  FARMS,  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  experienced,  to  work 
on  general  farm  with  owner,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  house,  some  improvements,  farm  privileges, 
nationality,  age,  size  of  family,  references  re¬ 
quired,  wages  expected.  R.  F.  D.  1,  BOX  12, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


RELIABLE,  agreeable  woman  to  cook  and 
mother,  with  household  work;  address  with 
references  and  wages  wanted.  63  ALBANY  ST., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


MARKET  gardener  and  poultryman  wanted  on 
small  farm;  wife  to  board  four  young  men 
in  Summer;  pleasant  place  for  reliable  man 
and  wife;  address  with  references  and  wages 
wanted.  63  ALBANY  ST.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


POSITION  wanted  as  assistant  gamekeeper; 

married,  age  44,  English,  experienced  in 
raising  pheasants,  care  dogs,  forestry,  garden¬ 
ing,  grounds.  ADVERTISER  5114,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housework  on  farm,  hotel  boarding 
house  or  restaurant  by  woman  of  30  in  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  ELVA  BROADHEAD,  Wil- 
lowenoc,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y, 


YOUNG  man,  25,  beginner,  wishes  position  on 
poultry  farm;  wages  $10  per  week  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  5115,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  or  handy  man,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  life  experience  on  farms,  excellent 
worker;  prefer  vicinity  of  Oyster  Bay;  10  years 
last  place.  ADVERTISER  5116,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  high  grade  herdsman  open 
for  position;  Scotchman,  married,  family  of 
three;  practical  farmer  in  all  branches  of  up- 
to-date  farming,  running  of  all  the  latest 
farm  machinery,  tractors,  etc.,  handling  of 
help  to  best  possible  advantage,  also  thoroughly 
acquainted,  care  and  management  of  purebred 
dairy  cattle,  feeding  and  fitting  for  large  milk 
production  and  show  ring;  have  made  some  large 
advanced  registry  records,  one  world’s  record, 
references.  ADVERTISER  5117,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  in  all  branches, 
can  make  business  pay  under  modern  con¬ 
ditions.  ALEXANDER  WAHLIG,  Hardware 
Store,  1319  Myrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  recently  from  Germany  seeks  work 
on  country  estate;  I  am  a  graduated  florist 
from  a  State  agricultural  college  and  willing 
to  work  on  my  line;  good  home  essential.  BOX 
166,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  married  man,  practical  farmer,  wants 
position  as  working  foreman  on  stock  or  dairy 
farm.  ADVERTISER  5131,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  for  private  place;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  full  particulars.  I.  J.  PRITCHARD, 
128  Hubbard  Ave.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED— Single  man  on  fruit  and  general 
farm;  good  surroundings;  state  qualifications, 
wages  expected.  FAYETTE  TAYLOR,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE  AVANTED  by  April  15  to  take  charge 
of  country  place  near  New  York;  man,  gar¬ 
den,  cow  and  odd  jobs;  woman,  cooking  and 
housework;  $125  a  month  and  board.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  5109,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work, 
milk  six  cows;  $75  per  month,  board,  room. 
WM.  SHAW,  R.  50,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


HEAD  farmer  and  wife;  man  all  around  farm¬ 
er  and  gardener;  must  like  boys  and  able  to 
direct  al>out  30  at  work;  wife,  assistant  matron; 
take  care  of  dormitories,  dining-room,  and  serv¬ 
ing  room,  supervise  dish  washing,  serving  of 
meals  and  preparing  meals  if  cook  is  absent; 
plenty  of  boy  labor;  no  bad  language  or  tobacco 
allowed;  permanent  position  if  satisfactory; 
full  maintenance,  modern  improvements  and 
$125  monthly;  give  description,  experience  and 
references.  CONN.  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC,  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman,  no  children,  for 
general  housework  in  country.  Address  BOX 
125,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Competent  couple,  cook  and  house¬ 
man,  also  woman  for  housemaid-laundress,  at 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  April  1.  Address  C.  H. 
HUNGER,  care  of  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  stating  wages;  references  re¬ 
quired. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  couple  who  want  a 
home,  to  cook  for  three  men  and  take  care 
of  the  house;  wages  $40  per  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5110,  care  Rural  New^-Yorker. 


STEADY  job  for  truthful  man  45  to  50  pre¬ 
ferred  who  can  run  a  car  and  take  care  all 
around  house;  good  board  and  room.  Address 
V.  MINGOT,  Healy  Ave.,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED — Alotherless  home, 
AVestwood,  N.  J.,  three  children;  must  be 
refined,  Protestant,  plain  cook,  neat  housekeeper. 
H.  C.  BROAVN,  90  West  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Middle-age  man  or  couple,  care  gar¬ 
den,  chickens,  cow,  also  small  repairs;  state 
particulars  first  letter.  A.  HELD,  Jr.,  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  gardener  and  cook;  man 
must  drive  car  occasionally  and  cut  lawns 
with  gasoline  mower.  Write  T.  DOUGHERTY, 
Goshen,  N.  Y.,  or  telephone  327. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  in  bees  and  poultry; 

state  in  first  letter  age,  weight,  experience, 
and  wages;  house  furnished  to  married  man.  E. 
L.  LANE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — -Working  foreman  for  gentleman’s 
estate,  Westchester  County;  must  understand 
farming,  gardening  and  flower  beds;  must  be 
thoroughly  reliable  and  give  first-class  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter;  state  salary;  wife  to  board 
help.  ADVERTISER  5126,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple;  man,  gardener, 
milk  four  cows;  wife,  plain  cook,  clean  house¬ 
keeper;  both  strictly  honest,  willing,  congenial; 
live  with  family;  good  home,  steadv;  references. 
P.  E.  BURR,  Oakdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Man,  single,  steady,  sober  habits,  for 
small  dairy  farm;  good  milker,  able  to  handle 
team,  some  general  farm  work;  state  wages,  ex¬ 
perience,  nationality.  ADA'ERTISER  5125,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  in  the  country; 

family  of  two;  all  improvements;  one  who 
considers  good  home  above  high  w'ages.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  5123,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  rent,  shares,  all,  half  or  less 
of  200-acre  farm  near  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  will 
back  right  man  in  dairy  or  poultry  and  give 
good  chance.  DR.  DOBIE,  545  W.  111th  St.. 
New  York  City  . 


WANTED — Lady  in  farm  boarding  house.  A. 
A.  COLLIER,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Reliable,  experienced,  single  man 
for  general  farm  work;  $50  and  board.  E.  U. 
FISHER,  Meadowlark  Farm,  Rt.  4,  Geneva, 
N.  V. 


Situations  Wanted 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  as  manager 
on  estate,  large  farm  or  breeding  establish¬ 
ment;  married,  no  children;  wide  experience  in 
agriculture,  machinery,  purebred  cattle,  pro¬ 
ducing  and  retailing  fancy  market  milk,  hand¬ 
ling  men,  buying  and  selling;  will  not  board 
help;  can  furnish  high-class  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4996,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

i - - - - 

FARM  MANAGER,  more  than  average  ability; 

open;  lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience; 
specialty,  Guernsey  cattle;  good  judge;  advanced 
registry;  world’s  record;  showing;  certified  milk; 
capacity  from  help;  record  spotless;  profitable 
results  or  no  pay;  married;  34.  BOX  548,  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J. 


ESTATE,  farm,  superintendent,  worker,  prac¬ 
tical,  experienced,  private  or  commercial,  de¬ 
sires  jwsition;  references.  ADVERTISER  5073, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  man,  single,  drive  tractor  and 
willing  to  do  other  farm  work;  state  wages 
and  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
5072,  care  Rural  Newr-Yorker. 


AVOMAN  with  girl  12  wishes  steady  position  as 
working  housekeeper  in  country;  please  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5092,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  35,  American,  desires  position  as 
farm  foreman  or  manager,  working;  capable 
and  energetic;  reference  furnished  from  former 
employer.  ADA'ERTISER  5093,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  position  as  assistant  herds¬ 
man;  Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  J.  WEINER, 
East  Concord,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  manager  of  poul¬ 
try  farm  by  May  15;  live  wire  and  hustler; 
American,  married,  age  31;  wide  experience,  col¬ 
lege  trained;  exceptional  references,  including 
present  employer;  leaving  present  employment 
due  to  selling  estate.  ADVERTISER  5094,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  wishes  position;  private  place;  wife 
board  help;  best  references.  ADA'ERTISER 
5097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Job  on  poultry  farm;  state  wages  by 
month,  with  board  and  room  in  first  letter; 
don’t  smoke;  am  26  years  old  and  single.  GIL¬ 
BERT  L'LSTAD,  care  J.  G.  Hanson,  Franklin, 
N.  V. 


FARM  HAND,  44,  single,  wants  place  on  fruit 
and  poultry  farm;  will  consider  shares.  GEO, 
MARSH,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


AN  elderly  single  farmer  and  truck  gardener, 
also  good  on  poultry,  wants  position  on  farm 
or  private  place;  particulars  with  salary  paid, 
ADVERTISER  5098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  bookkeeper,  woman,  or  combine  with 
other  work;  10  years  practical  farm  experi¬ 
ence,  specializing  poultry.  ADVERTISER  5099, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  married,  for  an  estate  or  first-class 
proposition;  college  graduate;  life  experience 
with  purebred  cattle,  fruit  and  vegetables,  mar¬ 
keting,  etc  ;  results  guaranteed;  highest  creden¬ 
tials.  ADVERTISER  5101,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted;  working  gardener  and  super¬ 
intendent  wishes  position  on  private  estate; 
take  complete  charge;  open  in  month  of  April; 
if  necessary,  earlier;  married;  have  son  16  years 
of  age;  understands  greenhouses,  lawns,  flower, 
vegetable  gardens,  tree  planting  and  pruning, 
grading,  farm  crops,  cows,  horses,  poultry,  and 
construction  work;  practical  experience  in  all 
branches;  furnish  best  references;  please  state 
salary  and  locality  in  first  letter.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — AVoman  of  ability,  absolutely 
dependable,  for  responsible  position;  have  girl, 
14;  boy,  13;  well  mannered,  willing  to  work; 
nearby  high  school  essential;  A1  references. 
ADVERTISER  5102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  single,  farm  raised,  Protestant,  hard 
worker,  wants  position  on  chicken  and  vege¬ 
table  farm,  which  he  can  buy  later  on.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5130,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


AVANTED — At  once,  position  on  farm  with 
house  and  privileges,  near  Catholic  school; 
married  farmer,  three  children;  vicinity  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  5129,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  and  son  19,  want  position  on 
general  farm  and  dairy,  experienced;  please 
state  wages  and  privileges  in  first  letter. 
FltANK  HELLER,  915  E.  17th  St.,  AVilmington, 


HIGH-GRADE  American,  31,  married,  agricul¬ 
tural  college  graduate  with  several  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  farms  and  institutional  work  witli 
boys,  desires  responsible  position;  references 
furnished.  ADVERTISER  5128,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POTJLTRYMAN,  33,  married,  Protestant,  in¬ 
vites  offers  on  rental,  share,  partnership,  or 
other  basis;  only  propositions  of1  merit  oonsid 
ered.  BOTSFORD,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


POSITION  by  practical  single  man,  well  versed 
in  farming,  spraying,  pruning;  good  mechanic; 
will  go  anywhere;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5127,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man  wishes  position  as  housekeeper 
for  bachelor,  or  cook  for  farm  help;  $75 
month  and  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  5124, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FARM  TO  LEASE— Ten-room  house,  barn  and 
outbuildings;  good  dairy  farm;  located  on 
Connecticut  River.  JOHN  L.  KRUGER,  137 
Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Jersey  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  15-25 
acres;  8-room  house;  no  stock:  Morris  County 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  4951,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm;  town  1  mile.  A.  L. 
CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Endicott-Johnson  markets; 
milk  12c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  good  income.  AVrite  owner, 
ANDREAV  NELSON,  Apalacliin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 156-acre  farm;  10-room  house; 

barns;  fruit  orchard;  with  tools  and  stock, 
$8,500;  part  cash.  Apply  owner,  VERNON  H. 
TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  farm,  near  Vineland,  2  acres,  large 
coops,  barn,  garage,  5-room  house;  $3,500,  half 
cash.  AVILLIAM  MOON,  50  East  42d  Street 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Small  place  on  main  auto  road  with¬ 
in  commuting  distance  of  New  York;  state 
price;  prefer  New  Jersey  location  around  D.  L. 
W.  O.  PREUSS,  415  Charlotte  Place,  Glendale, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


nm  o  -A  j'. 


ucreu  anu  auiracuvo,  new, 
room  commuter’s  country  home;  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  garage;  good  elevation;  rural  sur¬ 
roundings;  12  minutes’  walk  to  Gillette  station 
on  D.,  L.  k  AV.;  New  York  28  miles;  $7,800. 
C.  S.  BARKELEW*  Millington,  N.  J. 


AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  poultry  plant  for 
sale;  new  modern  house,  all  conveniences, 
electric,  water,  gas,  Mammoth  incubator,  etc.; 
brooding  for  5,000,  more  than  2,000  layers-  good 
sale  cbix  and  eggs;  location,  South  Jersey,  mild 
climate;  write  owner.  ADVERTISER  5025,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA— Poultry  plant  and 
hatchery;  1,000  breeders;  AVyckoff  White  Leg¬ 
horns;  10,000-capacity  Mammoth  incubator; 
3,000-capacity  hot-water  brooder;  established 
trade;  season’s  output  of  chicks,  well  sold- 
$6,000;  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  4944,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I*  OR  HALE — Four  hundred  acre  farm,  excellent 
state  of  cultivation,  good  buildings,  over  mil 
non  feet  timber,  near  two  State  roads;  with 
or  without  stock,  tools;  price  reasonable.  JOHN 
SMITH,  Hague,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  to  work  combination  poultry  farm 
and  estate;  Westchester  County;  $40  per 
month  and  board;  state  age,  experience,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  5091,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  single  man  on  modern  farm; 

good  wages,  board,  room  and  modern  conven¬ 
iences.  P.  0.  BOX  344,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  for  private  estate  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  single  men  for  general  estate  and  gax-den 
work;  work  lasts  until  Nov.  30:  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected,  with  board  and 
room.  Apply  J.  WALKER,  -’Lochevan,”  Derby, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  farm;  must 
be  good  milker  and  teamster;  $45  a  month, 
board,  room.  WM.  VAN  DEN  IIEUVEL, 
Branchville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — April_  1,  smart,  single  man,  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  45  on  small  fruit  place; 
$50  month  and  board;  references.  B.  L.  RIV- 
ENBURG,  North  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  poultry  farm;  will¬ 
ing  worker  to  take  interest  and  make  it  a 
success;  state  wages  desired;  must  furnish  good 
references;  open  April  1.  RARITAN  VALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  gentleman’s  place,  single,  30, 
florist,  care  lawn,  shrubbery,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5111,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  estate  or 
large  farm;  American,  39,  married,  university 
graduate;  practical  experience  managing  heip 
and  farms  including  all  details;  responsible 
position  wanted.  ADVERTISER  5112,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  modern  poultry  plant; 

familiar  all  branches,  expert  with  baby 
chicks:  start  April  1;  single,  sober,  reliable. 
ADVERTISER  5113,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — An  up-to-date  poultry  and  fruit 
plant,  established,  paying  basis,  in  town  of 
Toms  River;  domestic  reasons  for  selling;  pic¬ 
tures  and  full  particulars  to  Interested  parties; 
price,  $11,000;  cash,  $6,000;  balance  on  mort¬ 
gage.  OWNER,  Box  35,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


— unicuen  rarm  of  nine  acres:  write 
to  ALBERT  IIOVENS,  Box  207A,  R.  D  2 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  567. 


Just  Like  Your  Own  Name 


When  you  want  a  plow,  a  saw  or  an  ax,  you 
know  the  name  of  the  kind  to  get 

The  same  is  true  of- rubber  footwear. 

You  know  “Ball- Band”  (Red  Bail)  Boots 
are  the  kind  that  have  always  been  in  your 
family  since  you  were  a  boy. 

Perhaps  you  don’t  know  the  many  differ¬ 


ent  styles  for  different  kinds  of  wear  and  work. 
We  show  only  a  few  on  this  page. 

Look  at  them  the  next  time  you  are  in  the 
store.  See  how  much  more  comfortable  you 
can  make  your  feet  by  having  several  differ¬ 
ent  kinds. 

They  all  have  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark 
and  the  Red  Ball  means  More  Days  Wear. 


We  make  nothing  but  footwear — and  we  \now  how 


Mishawaka  Rubber  &  Woolen.  Mfg.  Co* 
333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“T he  House  that  Pays  Millions  for  Quality** 


Utility  Work  Shoe 

(canvas  top. leather 
vamp,  rubber  sole) 


Sport  Shoe 

(also  made 
Basket  Ball 
style) 


Women’s 

.Lura 

..Croquet 


Men’s  Okay 
Self  Acting 
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The  Neighborhood  Champion  at  “Barnyard  Golf" 


The  Buick  Third  Member 

Buick  cars  drive  through  a  third  member, 
not  the  springs.  The  springs  only  support 
the  body  and  assure  easy  riding.  A  Buick 
rear  spring  accidently  broken  cannot  mis¬ 
align  the  axle  and  prevent  driving  the 
car.  The  Buick  axle  remains  in  fixed  posi¬ 
tion.  Consequently  the  adjustment  of 
Buick  four-wheel  brakes  is  not  affected 
by  the  deflection  of  the  springs. 

When  better  automobiles  are  built 

Buick,  will  build  them 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 
Pioneer  Builders  of  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars  Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities— Dealers  Everywhere 

*■  -  '  -  -  -  —  . .  .  -  
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Four  Years  of  Co-operative  Wool  Marketin 


HAT  THE  WORK  MEANS.— What  is 
meant  by  a  successful  co-operative 
marketing  enterprise?  The  opinions 
of  men  will  differ,  I  expect,  on  the 
application  of  the  word  “successful’’ 
to  the  results  obtained  through  co¬ 
operative  activities.  Some  will  measure  success  only 
in  dollars  and  cents  results;  others  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  made  in  delivering  to  the  trade  a  more  uniform 
and  standardized  product  which  indirectly  results 
in  better  prices;  still  others  will  measure  success  in 
co-operative  activities  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
effect  on  the  men  who  are  mutually  associated. 
When  co-operative  undertakings  clearly  show  results 
along  all  three  of  these  lines  then  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  word  “successful”  used  as  an,  adjective 
would  not  be  ill-advised.  Irrespective  of  the  finer 
points  in  defining  the  many  objectives  sought  in  co¬ 
operative  buying  and  selling,  it  is  difficult  to  deny 
the  one  primary  mercenary  objective,  which  is  lower 
prices  for  the  things  we  purchase  and  higher  prices 


are  grades  of  wheat  or  cotton.  A  picture  of  how 
New  York  State  wools  grade  may  be  obtained  by 
a  glance  at  the  following  table,  which  is  self-explana¬ 
tory.  This  information  has  been  made  possible  by 
co-operative  pooling: 


New  York  State  Wools,  Clips  of  1020,  1021,  1022,  1923 


Per  Cent 

Pounds 

Commercial  Grades 

of  Grade 

Marketed 

Delaine  . 

.  (5.4 

129.200 

Fine  clothing  . 

.  2.0 

40,300 

%  blood  combing  . 

512.S00 

y>  blood  clothing  . 

.  1.0 

32.700 

%  blood  combing . 

.  24.0 

495,600 

%  blood  clothing  . 

.  1.2 

24,400 

!4  blood  combing  . 

041.700 

!4  blood  clothing  . 

.  1.1 

21.800 

Low  and  common  . 

.  2.0 

41,200 

Rejects  (tags,  black,  burry, 
etc.)  . 

seedy,  cots, 

.  4.0 

81,700 

Total  . 

. 100.0 

2,021.400 

PRICES  RECEIVED— If  better  prices  for  wool  is 
to  be  the  measure  of  success  then  the  facts  can  be 
shown  from  the  past  four  years’  records  made  by 
the  New  York  State  Sheep  Growers’  Co-operative 


keting,  the  average  net  price  per  pound  for  all  wool, 
the  average  net  prices  returned  to  members  for  the 
wool,  and  also  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  range 
of  prices  paid  by  local  dealers  during  those  same 
years. 

USING  THE  ORGANIZATION  AS  A  CLUB.  — 
There  is  one  particular  trait  of  human  nature  in 
some  of  us  that  is  hard  to  explain.  Allusion  is  made 
to  those  individuals  who  are  usually  intelligent,  as 
men  go,  but.  who  prefer  to  go  it  alone — as  their 
fathers  did — and  wherever  possible  profit  by  the  ad¬ 
vantageous  situations  brought  about  by  common  en¬ 
deavor  of  their  neighbors.  For  example:  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  co-operative  marketing  County  Sheep 
Growers’  Association  in  a  county  does,  beyond  a 
doubt,  stimulate  local  wool  buyers  to  bid  up  to  their 
limit  for  wool :  certainly  much  higher  than  they 
otherwise  would  hid  were  it  not  for  the  competition. 
The  peculiar  individual  to  whom  we  refer  will  profit 
by  this  situation  by  dickering  with  local  buyer  and, 
threatening  to  join  the  local  association,  will 
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for  the  products  we  sell,  for  if  these  are  not  the 
objectives  then  the  whole  movement  must  be  based 
on  philanthropy  with  the  farmers  supporting  the 
cornucopia  of  plenty. 

BETTER  PRICES. — Many  of  the  farmers  in  New 
York  State  who  keep  sheep  are  participating  in  a 
co-operative  marketing  movement.  They  have  been 
co-operatively  grading  and  selling  their  wool  clips 
for  the  past  four  years.  In  this  undertaking  they 
have  not  only  developed  a  mutual  spirit  of  helpful¬ 
ness,  but  they  have  materially  improved  the  mer¬ 
chantable  condition  of  their  product,  eliminated  in 
a  measure  many  itinerant  or  local  wool  buyers  who 
were  never  an  economic  necessity,  and  it  seems  safe 
to  affirm,  they  have  obtained  better  prices  for  their 
wool.  Undoubtedly  “better- prices"  is  the  strongest 
incentive,  and  always  will  be  the  primary  motive 
that  will  hold  men  loyal  to  co-operative  marketing 
associations.  •---  » 

IMPROVING  QUALITY.— This  movement  has 
done  much  to  create  for  New  York  State  wools  a 
reputation  which  they  have  not  had  for  many  years. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  proper  grading  and 
conditioning  of  the  wools,  and  by  offering  to  the 
trade  comparatively  large  quantities  of  uniform 
grades  which  are  attractive  to  the  mills.  This  in 
turn  results  in  direct  marketing  between  the  farm 
and  the  manufacturer — an  economic  principle  always 
prominent  in  discussions  on  co-operative  marketing. 
Formerly  all  wool  that  grew  on  a  sheep  was  just 
wool.  Now  it  is  quite  generally  understood  that 
there  are  grades  and  grades  of  wool  just  as  there 


Association,  and  the  degree  of  success  can  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  reader.  The  following  table  will 
be  clear  to  most  sheep  growers,  but  to  others  it  may 
require  some  study.  The  important  points  to  note 
are  that  when  wools  are  graded  each  grade  has  a 
different  market  value.  To  obtain  an  average  price 
for  “just  wool”  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  total 
value  by  the  total  quantity  of  all  grades.  This  will 
give  a  figure  comparable  to  the  prices  offered  or 
paid  by  local  buyers  for  the  farmers’  ungraded  clips 
of  wool.  But  these  local  dealers  buy  as  cheaply  as 
they  can,  hence  the  range  of  their  bids  for  wool 
will  vary  greatly  according  to  whether  or  not  the 
farmer  is  informed  on  current  market  values,  the 
existence  of  the  co-operative  marketing  association, 
or  is  a  confirmed  non-pooler.  The  following  is  a  rec- 


Grades 

1920* 

1921* 

1922 

1923 

Fancy  delaine  . 

53c 

50c  t 

44e 

52c 

50c  t 

Fine  clothing  . 

. . .  30c 

30c 

44c 

50.8c 

Yi  blood  combing  . 

40c 

50c 

54c 

Vs  blood  clothing  . 

. . .  30c 

30c 

43c 

48.  DC 

%  blood  combing  . 

. . .  39e 

39o 

47c 

54c 

%blood  clothing  . 

30c 

38c 

49.3c 

Yi  blood  combing  . 

33c 

43c 

50c 

Yi  blood  clothing  . . 

. . .  30c 

30c 

36c 

44c 

Low  and  common  . 

. ..  22.5c 

22.5c 

34.5c 

30c 

Tags  . 

5c 

15c 

18c 

Rejects  (burry,  cots,  etc.) 

22c 

22c 

35c 

30c 

Fed  wools  . 

38c 

43c 

48c 

Average  Gross  Price  . 

.  .  .  30.3c* 

30.3c* 

45.3c 

50.8c 

Av.  Expense  per  pound.. 

4.3c 

4.1c" 

3.7c 

4.35c 

Av.  Net  Ret.  to  Members..  . 

.  .  .  32.2c 

32.2c 

41.0c 

40.  f>c 

Range  paid  by  local  buyer. 

10®  24c* 

16@24c* 

28@35c 

35<S>48c 

Savings  to  Members  . . 

8@10c 

8®i  10c 

7@12e 

3@10c 

•Both  1920  and  1921  crops  were  marketed  about  the  same  time. 
fEstimated  market  value. 


ord  of  the  gross  sale  price  received  for  each  grade 
during  the  past  four  years,  the  average  cost  of  mar¬ 


force  the  buyer  to  bid  his  limit:  then  he  will  sell  to 
the  local  dealer  at  a  price  very  near  the  best  price 
he  might  expect  from  marketing  co-operatively  along 
with  his  neighbors.  He  withholds  the  strength  and 
mutual  helpfulness  that  his  participation  would  add; 
he  takes  advantage  of  a  situation  made  possible  by 
the  courage  of  his  neighbors;  and  does  the  very 
thing  expected — helps  to  weaken  or  break  down  the 
cause  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  realize  fair 
prices  for  his  product. 

INCREASING  VOLUME. — Co-operative  market¬ 
ing  cannot  be  maintained  on  a  shoestring  volume  oi 
business.  A  reasonable  volume  of  any  commodity  is 
necessary,  otherwise  the  most  rigid  economy  in  oper¬ 
ation  expenses  becomes  too  great  a  cost.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  New  York  State  Sheep  Growers’  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association,  is  to  handle  a  larger  volume  of 
wool.  To  this  end  every  sheep  grower  in  the  State 
if  possible,  will  be  supplied  with  information  on  the 
results  of  the  co-operative  wool  marketing  endeavor 
during  the  past  four  years.  From  this  evidence  the 
farmers  should  not  have  great  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  to  their  financial  advant¬ 
age  to  join  the  movement,  and  whether  they  have 
any  common  responsibility  in  the  problem  of  develop¬ 
ing  more  satisfactory  markets.  Since  this  is  in¬ 
tended  more  as  a  report  than  an  article  it  should  be 
of  further  information  to  the  readers  of  The  It. 
N.-Y.  who  are  raising  sheep  to  know  that  in  this 
undertaking  there  are  some  1,700  sheep  growers 
participating.  These  men  are  associated  with  their 
respective  county  associations  of  which  there  are  38 
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in  the  State.  In  counties  where  associations  have 
not  been  organized  the  individuals  may  deal  directly 
with  the  State  association,  and  thus  receive  any 
benefits.  Advance  payments  are  made  on  members' 
wool  when  requested.  Shipments  of  wool  range 
from  30  lbs.  to  3,000  lbs.  and  over,  depending  on 
the  number  of  sheep  a  farmer  may  have.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  sheep  growing  is  today  the  most  profitable 
of  the  live-stock  industries.  The  outlook  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  is  also  encouraging.  There  is  room 
for  many  more  sheep  in  the  East  during  these  times 
of  labor  shortage.  f.  e.  robertson. 


A  Plain  Story  of  Sheep 

ARE  IN  DETAILS. — The  man  who  intends  to 
take  up  sheep  husbandry  ought  first  to  take  a 
leaf  from  the  book  of  the  successful  industrialists 
and  apply  their  minute  attention  to  details  and  ob¬ 
serve  that  they  invariably  supply  adequate  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprises.  In¬ 
efficient  appliances  are  a  source  of  vexation  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  They  cause  the  loss  of  ewes  and 
lambs,  and  generally  interfere  with  that  smooth¬ 
ness  of  operation  which  is  so  essential  to  profit. 
Every  farmer  who  has  chased  the  cattle  out  of  a 
poorly  fenced  cornfield  will  see  the  point. 

AN  ALFALFA  BASIS.— Alfalfa,  which  yields  SO 
per  cent  more  dry  matter  per  acre  than  corn,  is  the 
best  basis  on  which  to  build  up  a  flock  of  sheep, 
though  any  fine  leafy  legume  will  give  good  results 
for  Winter  feed.  Sheep  with  lambs  must  have  a 
ration  rich  in  protein.  For  the  first  five  months  of  a 
lamb’s  life  it  is  essentially  a  dairy  proposition;  the 
more  milk  he  gets  the  more  meat  he  will  put  on. 
Timothy  hay  is  not  good  because  it  is  low  in  protein, 
the  chaff  spoils  the  wool,  and  the  harsh,  sharp  heads 
cause  fatal  bowel  trouble  in  the  little  lambs.  Years 
ago  it  was  our  custom  to  winter  about  500  ewes  on 
marsh  hay  in  open  sheds,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
save  many  of  the  lambs  until  grass  came.  I  recol¬ 
lect  seeing  a  pile  of  dead  lambs  which  would  have 
made  a  fair  load  for  one  horse.  Probably  from  this 
old  method  comes  the  idea,  common  in  this  country, 
that  lambs  should  not  come  befoi’e  May  1.  Nowa¬ 
days  we  winter  our  flock  in  a  warm  basement,  and 
feed  Alfalfa,  so  we  can  have  our  lambs  come  as 
early  as  they  will.  Five  per  cent  will  cover  our 
losses.  Full  feed  with  warm  housing  sweats  a  pound 
or  more  of  grease  into  each  fleece. 

THE  YOUNG  LAMB. — As  soon  as  a  ewe  lambs 
she  is  put  with  her  lamb  in  -a  tight  pen  about  4  ft. 
square.  We  leave  them  alone  for  about  two  or  three 
hours,  by  which  time  they  have  got  acquainted.  If 
the  ewe  has  been  well  fed  the  lamb  is  usually  able 
to  find  his  dinner  without  help;  the  ewe's  udder  is 
distended  and  uncomfortable,  so  the  little  stranger 
is  very  welcome  indeed.  If  at  the  end  of  three  hours 
the  youngster  has  not  connected  with  his  source  of 
supply,  one  man  sets  the  ewe  up  on  her  rump  while 
another  puts  the  lamb  on  a  teat  or,  if  he  will  not 
suck,  milks  into  his  mouth.  Sometimes  it  takes  two 
or  three  days  to  get  the  little  fellows  going.  It  is  a 
job  for  strong  and  patient  men.  No  others  will 
answer.  The  ewe  is  left  in  the  pen  for  a  week  or  10 
days,  and  the  lamb  watched  to  see  that  he  does  not 
get  “plugged  up  behind.”  Sometimes  the  feces  accu¬ 
mulate  around  the  rectum  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
scrape  the  lamb  off  with  a  stick  or  corncob.  If  this 
is  not  attended  to  the  lamb  will  die.  Once  in  a  while 
a  ewe  refuses  to  own  her  lamb.  In  that  case  we  turn 
it  over  to  the  women  to  raise  on  a  bottle.  It  rarely 
happens  in  an  Alfalfa-fed  flock,  and  the  effort  pays 
better  when  applied  to  prevention  rather  than  cure. 

FURTHER  CARE. — The  ewe  should  not  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  flock  till  her  lamb  is  able  to  fend  for 
himself  a  little.  We  have  a  trough  in  the  feed  alley 
with  oats  in  it.  The  lambs  soon  learn  to  get  through 
the  partition  fence  and  help  themselves.  Then  how 
they  grow!  If  we  bought  grain  perhaps  we  should 
feed  something  else;  we  feel  that  we  have  more 
money  from  converting  our  land  and  labor  into  lamb 
than  from  trying  to  make  a  profit  qn  expensive  feeds. 
The  flock  is  turned  out  for  exercise  every  decent  day, 
and  has  an  abundance  of  water  and  salt.  They  are 
pretty  well  crowded,  having  only  12  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space  per  ewe.  I  think  16  ft.  would  be  better,  with 
lambing  pens  and  creep  additional.  Individual  man¬ 
agement  would  make  a  difference.  The  point  is  to 
strike  a  balance  between  the  feed  and  shelter  avail¬ 
able,  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  return  from  the 
use  of  both. 

SHEARING. — We  have  just  finished  shearing 
(Mar.  12).  We  consider  that  the  wool  is  at  the  top 
of  its  condition  now.  Full  feed  in  a  snug  basement 
has  produced  a  long  staple,  full  of  grease.  Several 
12-lb.  fleeces  justify  our  opinion.  From  now  on  the 


fleeces  would  tend  to  dry  out  and  become  lighter 
rather  than  heavier.  We  attribute  our  success  in 
Winter  handling  to  simple  diligence,  Alfalfa  and 
proper  shelter.  h.  r.  s. 

Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 


“Title  By  Adverse  Possession” 

Can  you  tell  me  the  meaning  of  “title  by  adverse  pos¬ 
session?”  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  title  can  be 
gained  merely  by  occupying  a  piece  of  land  continuously 
for  20  years.  I  hold  that  the  land  must  be  so  occupied 
in  the  face  of  dispute  as  regards  ownership.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  there  were  no  fence  on  a  line  between  my  land 
and  that  of  my  neighbor,  and  I  build  a  fence  where  I 
claim  the  line  lies,  but  I  really  put  the  line  over  on  his 
land  10  ft.,  and  he  disputes  the  location  of  the  line,  but 
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takes  no  action  to  dispossess  me  for  20  years,  then  I  can 
claim  title  by  adverse  possession  ;  but  if  he  knows  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  correct  line  and  does  not  dispute  the  loca¬ 
tion  I  have  made,  I  cannot  gain  tijle  merely  by  occupy¬ 
ing  the  land  for  20  years.  Is  this  latter  view  of  the 
case  correct  or  not? 

It  might  be  well  to  caution  your  readers  about  the 
laws  regarding  subdivisions.  If  land  is  subdivided  into 
lots,  blocks,  plots  or  sites,  with  or  without  streets,  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  to  the  public,  a  map  must  be 
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filed  with  the  county  clerk,  and  a  duplicate  with  the 
town  clerk.  No  street  may  be  laid  out  less  than  three 
rods  wide, '  excepting  that  in  certain  cases  an  existing 
street  or  road  width  may  be  extended  for  not  more  than 
a  mile.  F.  T.  M. 

New  York. 

ORPUS  JURIS  defines  adverse  possession  as 
follows :  “Adverse  possession,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  is  a  possession  of  another’s  land  which,  when 
accompanied  by  certain  acts  and  circumstances,  will 
vest  title  in  the  possessor.  No  matter  in  what  juris¬ 
diction  the  determination  of  what  constitutes  ad¬ 


verse  possession  may  arise,  the  decisions  and  text¬ 
books  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  posses¬ 
sion  must  be  actual,  visible,  exclusive,  hostile,  and 
continued  during  the  time  necessary  to  create  a  bar 
under  the  statute  of  limitations.  Whenever  any  of 
these  elements,  or  any  othei  element  inquired  by 
statute  is  lacking,  no  title  by  adverse  possession  can 
x*ipen.” 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  provide 
“Where  the  occupant  of  those  under  whom  he  claims 
entered  into  the  possession  of  the  premises  under 
claim  of  title,  exclusive  of  any  other  right,  founding 
the  claim  upon  a  written  instrument  as  being  a 
conveyance  of  the  premises  in  question,  or  upon  the 
decree  or  judgment  of  a  competent  court,  and  there 
has  been  a  continued  occupation  and  possession  of 
the  premises  included  in  the  instrument,  decree  or 
judgment,  or  of  some  part  thereof,  for  20  yeai's, 
under  the  same  claim,  the  premises  so  included  are 
deemed  to  have  been  held  adversely ;  except  that 
where  they  consist  of  a  tract  divided  into  lots  the 
possession  of  one  lot  is  not  deemed  a  possession  of 
any  other  lot.” 

For  the  purpose  of  constituting  an  adverse  pos¬ 
session  by  a  person  claiming  a  title  founded  upon 
a  written  instrument  or  a  judgment  or  decree,  land 
is  deemed  to  have  been  possessed  and  occupied  in 
either  of  the  following  cases: 

1.  Where  it  has  been  usually  cultivated  or  im¬ 
proved. 

2.  Where  it  has  been  protected  by  a  substantial 
inclosure. 

3.  Where,  although  not  inclosed,  it  has  been  used 
for  the  supply  of  fuel  or  of  fencing  timber,  either 
for  the  purposes  of  husbandry  or  for  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  occupant. 

Where  a  known  farm  or  a  single  lot  has  been 
partly  improved,  the  portion  of  the  farm  or  lot  that 
has  been  left  not  cleared  or  not  inclosed  according 
to  the  usual  course  and  custom  of  the  adjoining 
country,  is  deemed  to  have  been  occupied  for  the 
same  length  of  time  as  the  part  improved  and  cul¬ 
tivated. 

Where  there  has  been  an  actual  continued  occupa¬ 
tion  of  premises  under  a  claim  of  title,  exclusive  of 
any  other  right,  but  not  founded  upon  a  written 
instrixment  or  a  judgment  or  decree,  the  premises 
so  actually  occupied,  and  no  others,  are  deemed  to 
have  been  held  adversely. 

For  the  purpose  of  constituting  an  adverse  pos¬ 
session  by  a  person  claiming  title  not  founded  upon 
a  written  instrument  or  a  judgment  or  decree  land 
is  deemed  to  have  been  possessed  and  occupied  in 
either  of  the  following  cases,  and  no  others: 

1.  Where  it  has  been  px-otected  by  a  substantial 
inclosure. 

2.  Where  it  has  been  usually  cultivated  or  im¬ 
proved.  N.  T. 


How  to  Handle  Bones 

I  have  many  stray,  bones  lying  around  on  the  farm, 
which  I  would  like  to  use  for  fertilizer.  I  am  burning 
wood  in  an  old-time  box  stove,  and  could  reduce  those 
dry  bones  to  ashes.  Would  this  destroy  the  mineral 
value?  R.  B.  c. 

Ohio. 

HEN  you  burn  these  bones  you  drive  away  all 
the  niti’ogen.  You  have  left  in  the  ashes  a 
good  quantity  of  phosphonis  and  lime.  There  is 
practically  no  potash  in  the  bone.  By  driving  off  the 
nitrogen  you  lose  about  half  the  fertilizing  value  of 
these  bones,  but  the  cost  of  reducing  them  in  other 
ways  is  generally  so  heavy  that  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  carry  out  that  work  in  ordinary  farm  prac¬ 
tice.  The  best  way  woxxld  be  to  crush  these  bones 
in  a  bone  grinder ;  that  gives  a  form  of  bone  meal 
which  makes  excellent  fertilizer.  A  very  strong  mill 
and  heavy  power  is  required  to  do  this  work.  The 
manufacturers  often  smash  or  crush  the  bones  and 
then  treat  them  with  sulphuric  acid  to  make  them 
available.  We  do  not  advise  the  use  of  this  power¬ 
ful  acid  on  the  farm  by  ordinary  hands.  The  bones 
can  be  softened  by  mixing  them  with  unleaclied 
wood  ashes,  keeping  the  entire  mass  wet  with  liquid 
manure.  After  several  months  of  this  treatment, 
the  softer  bones  are  reduced  so  that  they  can  be 
crushed  l'easonably  well.  Some  good  x*esults  are  re¬ 
ported  whei-e  the  bones  are  broken  up  with  a  sledge 
and  mixed  with  inoculated  sulphur  in  a  compost 
heap  or  pile  of  rich  soil.  The  bones  are  softened  in 
this  way  so  that  they  can  be  smashed  with  a  heavy 
sledge  or  maul.  All  this  requires  considerable  work, 
and  if  you  realize  that  you  lose  the  nitrogen  when 
you  burn  the  bones  that  is  perhaps  the  most  practical 
way  of  handling  them. 
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The  Cortland  Apple,  a  Coming  Variety 

STRONG  ENDORSEMENT.  —  Because  of  the 
many  inquiries  about  the  merits,  possible  place, 
and  future  of  the  Cortland  apple  constantly  coming 
to  me  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  I  feel  a  report 
of  its  behavior  the  past  season  will  he  of  interest  to 
many,  and  some  of  the  questh  as  will  be  answered, 
so  far  as  I  am  able.  I  feel  like  saying  at  the  outset, 
the  more  I  see  of  it,  the  more  deeply  I  am  impressed 
with  its  value,  and  more  sure  I  feel  it  will  soon  take 
its  place  as  one  of,  if  not  the  leading  apple,  the 
McIntosh,  Baldwin  and  others  notwithstanding.  I 
realize  this  is  a  strong  statement  and  without  some 
strong  underlying  reasons  to  back  it  up  of  little 
value.  Some  of  these  reasons  I  will  try  to  set  forth. 

A  TREE  OF  QUALITY.— Dr.  Hedrick  made  the 
statement  at  the  Rochester  meeting:  “Most  of  our 
leading  varieties  of  apples  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  their  faults,  rather  than 
their  merits.”  If  the  Cortland  has  a 
weakness,  it  has  not  shown  up  to  my 
knowledge  so  far,  and  certainly  bids 
fair  at  this  time  to  be  one  variety 
which  may  gain  fame  because  of  its 
good  points,  among  which  these  may 
be  enumerated.  The  tree  is  ideal  in 
both  nursery  and  orchard  being  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  and- hardy.  It  is  as  young 
and  prolific  a  bearer  as  any  variety 
among  40  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Golden  Delicious  whose  habit  of 
bearing  it  closely  resembles ;  i.e.,  set¬ 
ting  fruit  buds  freely  on  two-year 
wood,  and  also  at  terminal  buds.  The 
fruit  averages  as  large  and  good  color 
as  any  of  our  leading  market  varieties, 
being  large  enough,  and  good  enough 
color  for  any  market.  It  is  as  good 
quality  as  any  apple  grown  anywhere 
for  dessert,  and  is  as  good  a  cooking 
apple  for  any  purpose  from  stewing  to 
baking.  And  while  Cortland  is  a  fine, 
tender,  high  quality  apple  when  ripe, 
one  of  its  most  valuable  features  is,  at 
picking  time,  it  will  stand  about  as 
much  handling  without  bruises  as 
Baldwin,  and  more  without  showing 
black  spots.  It  has  been  generally 
reported  as  one  month  later  than  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  I  have  figures  which  I  will 
submit,  and  which  I  believe  show  plain¬ 
ly,  it  will  hang  without  injury  two 
months  later  than  McIntosh,  and  as 
long  as  any  apple  ever  grown  should 
be  let  hang,  and  that  without  drop 
worth  mention,  and  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  detriment. 

KEEPING  QUALITY.— As  to  its 
keeping  quality,  perhaps  the  box  shown 
in  the  Experiment  Station  exhibit  at 
Poughkeepsie  is  the  best  evidence.  My 
information  is  these  apples  were  picked 
at  my  place  at  Kinderliook,  October  11, 
shipped  in  basket  to  Geneva  where 
they  were  packed,  shipped  from  there 
to  the  New  York  show  in  October,  returned  to 
Geneva;  shipped  to  the  Rochester  show  in  January 
and  returned  to  Geneva:  shipped  to  the  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  show  in  February,  and  were  never  in  cold  stor¬ 
age.  On  February  29  they  were  in  as  good  shape 
as  any  box  in  the  exhibit,  and  better  than  most  of 
them.  In  addition  to  this,  it  would  be  hard  to  es¬ 
timate  how  often  some  of  these  had  been  taken  out 
and  examined.  They  showed  some  bruises  of  course, 
but  were  practically  free  from  black  spots  so  char¬ 
acteristic  on  McIntosh  that  has  been  handled. 
There  is  another  valuable  point  in  regard  to  Cort¬ 
land  I  have  never  seen  mentioned;  that  is,  it  does 
not  deteriorate  in  color  after  being  picked,  as  some 
varieties  do,  but  stays  bright. 

PICKINGS. — As  to  time  of  gathering,  etc.,  before 
referred,  we  started  picking  McIntosh  September 
6  at  which  time  they  were  hardly  fit.  The  man  I 
had  sold  them  to  wanted  some,  however,  and  as  they 
had  already  started  to  drop  considerably  I  was  glad 
to  get  him  off  100  bushels.  We  finished  on  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  and  the  last  two  or  three  days  were  more  or 
less  a  scramble  to  see  how  many  we  could  get  be¬ 
fore  they  dropped,  at  which  time  some  of  the  trees 
began  to  look  rather  thin  and  the  ground  more  than 
well  covered.  We  picked  our  Cortland  (25  trees) 
October  II,  almost  five  weeks  after  we  had  started 
McIntosh,  and  nearly  three  since  we  finished  our 
race  with  the  elements  for  the  last.  Mr.  Tukey  of 
the  Experiment  Station  staff  was  here,  and  will 
I  believe  bear  me  out  when  I  say  the  drop  at  that 


time  was  not  only  practically  nothing,  but  was  not 
more  than  1  or  2  per  cent  of  that  of  Baldwin,  Spy, 
Stark  and  other  Winter  varieties  growing  on  the 
same  land,  and  with  the  same  care,  a  most  notice¬ 
able  feature  being  a  lai’ge  per  cent  of  those  on  the 
ground  were  without  the  stem,  having  been  blown 
off  the  stem  which  remained  on  the  trees. 

LATE  HANGING  FRUIT.— At  the  time  of  pick¬ 
ing  I  determined  for  my  own  satisfaction  to  find 
how  long  they  would  hang,  so  one  of  the  smaller 
trees  was  left  and  the  apples  counted.  This  was  on 
October  11.  There  were  on  the  tree  148  apples;  on 
October  IS  one  had  dropped  off;  on  October  25  five 
more  had  fallen;  on  November  1  practically  all  ap¬ 
ples  of  every  variety  having  been  harvested  I  de¬ 
cided  it  was  no  use  to  leave  them  longer,  and  al¬ 
though  a  wind,  amounting  to  heavy  gales  had  pre¬ 


vailed  for  three  of  the  last  seven  days,  18.3  were 
still  on  the  tree  and  nine  on  the  ground.  Those  on 
the  tree  were  in  perfect  condition  and  not  too  ripe 
for  storage  or  any  other  purpose. 

A  RIVAL  TO  BALDWIN.— After  this  I  am  ready 
to  go  on  record  and  answer  in  my  humble  opinion 
the  one  question  asked  more  often  than  any  other. 
“Can  the  Cortland  take  the  place  of  Baldwin?”  And 
I  answer  most  emphatically,  yes.  The  reasons 
briefly  are:  It  is  a  better  tree,  earlier  bearing,  and 
more  prolific,  though  Baldwin  may  occasionally  carry 
a  heavier  crop;  is  as  large  or  larger,  much  better 
color,  is  of  infinitely  better  quality  for  any  purpose, 
hangs  much  better,  handles  as  well,  keeps  better  in 
common  and  probably  in  cold  storage.  What  rea¬ 
sons  are  there  it  cannot  replace  Baldwin  or  any 
other  variety  now  grown? 

And  now  I  would  like  to  say  I  believe  I  can  get 
as  unbiased  a  view  as  most  people,  growing  probably 
as  many  varieties,  on  a  commercial  basis,  as  any 
man  in  New  York  and  possibly  in  the  United  States. 
I  feel  rather  positive  this  would  hold  true  if  all 
fruits  were  included.  I  am  also  inclined  to  claim 
the  record  for  net  income  per  tree  per  year  for  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  Only  in  either  case,  however,  that  I  may 
qualify  as  an  unbiased  witness.  Also  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  well  as  to  stop  a  continual  stream  of 
requests  for  grafting  wood,  etc.,  I  want  to  say  I 
have  nothing  to  sell.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
introducers,  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station, 
to  encourage  its  propagation  by  reliable  nurserymen, 


so  as  soon  as  possible  dependable  trees  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  regular  trade  channels.  Believing 
this  policy  sound  all  of  the  buds,  scions,  etc.,  I  have 
had  to  spare  of  Cortland,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  to  personal  friends,  have  gone  to  nursery¬ 
men  for  propagation.  wm,  hotalino. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Shall  We  Keep  Hens? 

We  are  a  young  married  couple  and  have  a  great  de¬ 
sire  to  go  to  California  and  start  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  both  been  working  since  we  married, 
and  have  been  able  to  save  quite  a  little  money.  My 
husband  went  to  poultry  school  and  had  a  farm  of  his 
own  before  he  was  called  into  service  during  war  time. 
This  farm  was  located  200  miles  up  New  York  State. 
My  father  has  retired  from  business  and  is  living  on  a 
beautiful  farm.  Where  do  you  think  it  would  be  best 
to  locate  and  make  money.  Long  Island,  New  York 
(’way  up-State)  or  California?  We  are  both  employed 
in  offices  at  present  but  hate  city  life, 
although  both  of  us  were  born  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  it.  a.  c. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

S  your  husband  has  had  farm  ex¬ 
perience  and  has  studied  the  poul¬ 
try  business,  the  best  advice  1  can  give 
you  is  to  go  where  you  think  you  will 
be  happiest,  whether  to  California, 
Long  Island  or  up-State,  and  get  a 
position  on  a  real  poultry  farm,  and 
work  for  some  successful  poultrymau 
for  at  least  a  year  before  starting  for 
yourself.  You  would  then  be  better 
able  to  judge  about  what  location 
would  suit  you  best,  and  would  stand 
a  much  better  chance  of  succeeding 
without  making  too  many  mistakes. 
Wages  are  high,  and  this  is  the  time  to 
work  and  lay  up  some  money  which 
will  be  necessary  for  capital  when  you 
get  ready  to  start  in  business  for  your¬ 
selves.  There  are,  no  doubt,  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunities  for  young  people  in 
California  if  they  have  the  desire, 
ability  and  ambition  to  make  good. 
Personally  I  prefer  Santa  Cruz  for 
poultry,  because  conditions  appear  to 
be  nearer  ideal  there  than  they  are  in 
many  other  sections  of  the  State.  Of 
course  Petaluma  is  the  great  poultry 
center,  but  to  my  mind  it  cannot  com¬ 
pare  with  Santa  Cruz.  After  all,  the 
proper  location  is  mostly  a  matter  of 
individual  shoice  and  preference;  and 
any  man  or  woman  who  would  make  a 
success  in  the  West  would  very  likely 
be  successful  if  starting  right  here  in 
the  Empire  State,  near  the  best  mark¬ 
ets  in  the  world.  Land  is  cheaper  here, 
poultry  feed  is  just  as  cheap,  and  tin* 
marketing  facilities  are  much  better 
than  in  the  West.  In  studying  this 
proposition  you  should  understand  that 
there  has  been  a  great  rush  into  the 
poultry  business  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years,  and  we  cannot  look  for 
any  “easy  money”  to  be  made  in  the 
business  in  the  near  future,  especially 
for  people  who  are  only  starting  in  the  game,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  over-production  and  low  prices  which 
usually  follow  a  prosperous  period.  c.  s.  greene. 


Experience  With  Sweet  Clover 

THE  article  by  F.  N.  Hagmann,  page  457,  will 
mislead  those  not  familiar  with  Sweet  clover. 
I  followed  advice  in  the  same  literature  as  Mr. 
Hagmann,  experimented  on  a  small  scale,  and  like 
him,  got  good  results.  Then  it  cost  me  over  $200 
to  learn  that  the  experiment  was  the  time  when 
it  happened  to  work.  The  very  best  seed  bed  that 
can  be  made  for  Sweet  clover  can  he  brought  about 
by  harrowing  sod  with  a  sharp  spring-tooth  harrow. 
Some  prefer  a  disk,  but  if  there  are  small  stones  the 
spring-tooth  will  be  at  work  in  the  spots  where  the 
disk  is  being  carried  over  the  stone.  Tike  any 
other  crop,  the  better  the  preparation  the  better  the 
crop.  Do  not  depend  on  a  stand  from  scattered 
shattered  seed.  Run  over  the  ground  with  a  spring- 
tooth  late  in  the  Fall. 

Mr.  Hagmann’s  failure  with  Ilubam  “on  well  pre¬ 
pared  ground”  was  probably  because  the  gound  was 
plowed  and  left  too  loose.  Sweet  clover  requires 
hard  firm  ground  underneath.  If  he  had  put  the 
same  amount  of  work  on  top  of  the  ground  without 
plowing  the  chances  are  that  he  would  have  met 
with  success. 

On  well  prepared  soil  S  lbs.  of  Sweet  clover  seed 
is  the  best  amount  to  use  for  pasture,  seed  and  fer- 


“Trucker  Jr.,’  or  Willard  B.  Kill*',  of  South  Jersey,  lias  long  been  known  by  our 
readers  as  a  man  who  knows  how  to  farm  and  tilso  how  to  tell  about  it.  The 

child  crop  is  a  leading  one. 
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Plant  Cortland  Apple  Trees  NOW 


Also  Early  McIntosh,  Medina,  West¬ 
chester  and  certified  Columbian  and 
Latham  Raspberries.  A  full  line  of 
Trees.  Price  list  free. 


Samuel  Fraser  Nursery,  Inc.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Ctrouikarru  TinLalo  Somethin;:  new.  Write  for  samples. 

dlldnucllj  I  ICKCI3  acme  PRINT  SHOP  Berlin,  Maryland 


THANK  YOU ! 

We  thank  the  many  subscribers  of  this 
paper  who  have  given  us  their  business. 
Your  many  complimentary  letters  make 
us  feel  that  we  truly  have  your  friendship 
as  well  as  your  business.  If  you  are  one 
of  those  who  have  not  given  us  a  trial 
!  send  us  an  order  for  this  wonderful 
blanket  value. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

N.  Y.  COOP.  SEED  POTATO  ASSN.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  ^bblIrs* 

H.  F.  HUBBS  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Extra  large  selected  Northern  grown  roots, SI  5  per  1,000; 

$2  per  100.  Howard  No.  17  Strawberry  Plants,  $12  per 

1.000;  $2  per  100.  Shipping  charges  collect. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  Concord,  Mans. 


Bargain-70  Gladioli  Bulbs  S™  1* 

list  of  other  bargains.  0AKHURST,  380  May  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BLACKBERRY  Plants 

Raspberry,  $3  per  100.  Lucretia  Dewberry,  $2  per  100. 

Thompson  &  Son  New  Castle,  Delaware 


“no'w  Lucretia  Dewberry  Plants V*nZ 2nd 8du°£ 

to  grow.  $15  per  M.  Wm.  E.  Daly,  Riverside,  Michigan 


Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

S2  per  100;  $15  per  1,000,  postpaid.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  Delicious  Perries  this 
Snminer  and  Pall.  BASIL  PERRY,  R.  R  5.  Georgetown,  Del- 


STRAWBERRY  3F»LAIVTS  VARIETIES 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue.  Prices  reasonable. 

FINE  WOODS  FARM  Deimar,  Delaware 


For  Your  Home,  Auto  or  Camp 

TheSbi  ggest 
blanket  bargain 
ever  offered.  414 
pounds  each. 
Size  66  x  84  in. 
Suitable  for 
camps,  auto 
robes  or  house¬ 
hold  use.  Colors, 
gray  or  brown. 
Can’t  be  dupii-. 
cated  in  stores 
for  less  than  $6. 
Our  price  $075 
postpaid  u  — 

RALPH  E.  BRIERLEY  CO.,  51  Wooster  Street,  New  York 

Send  for  our  FREE  Catalog 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


RALPH  E.  BRIERLEY  CO.,  51  Wooster  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Enclosed  find  check  or  money  order  for . 

for  which  send  postpaid . guaranteed 

English  Army  Blankets,  size  66x84  inches.  65  to  90% 
wool.  Weight  4^2  lbs.  each.  If  I  am  not  satisfied 
you  will  refund  my  money  promptly. 

Name  . 


WILL  MAIL  YOU  8  FOUNDS 
for  75c.  Thos.  Foster  Stuart,  Okla. 


DARSO  SEED 


FOR  SALE— “WILSON'S”  Soy  Deans  $3.25  Bush. 

tow  Peas  .  ....  3.25 

Mixed  Cow  Peas . .  3.00  “ 

Joseph  E.  Holland  Milford,  Delaware 


Certified  Manchu — Midwest — Inoculation  Dirt. 

C.  D.  NEWTON  Dowling  Green,  Ohio 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

Field  hardened,  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home, 
grown  plants,  and  will  head  four  weeks  earlier 
Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Prices: 
200  for  $1.00;  500  lor  $1.75;  1000  for  $3.00.  Postpaid. 
By  Express:  $2.00  per  1000  any  quantity.  Other 
Plants  in  season,  write  for  price  list. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY 

ALBANY,  GA. 


CABBAGE  SEED 

Danish  Ball  Head.  Imported  direct 
from  Holland.  $2  25  lb,  p  o  s  t  p  a  i  d. 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Inc.,  202-204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

For  Sale-CABBAGE  SEED- Danish  Balihead 

Tested.  $1  per  half  pound.  Cauliflower  Seed— Snowball, 
$1.25  per  ounce.  Onion  Seed — Southport  Yellow  Globe, 
$1.50  per  pound.  Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  $1.25  per 
pound.  Cash  with  order.  Postage  paid. 

FARMERS'  SERVICE  CO..  Inc.  150  North  St.  Middletown.  N.Y. 


Crnnin.nnt  P„kk*wvn  Dinnla  Wakefields,  Copenhagen, 

rrosiproui oaoDage  uanis  Fiats,  soo— $1 .23 ;  500— 

$1.30;  1,000— $2.50.  Insured, postpaid,  well  packed.  10,000, 
express, collect, $11.30.  Tomato, Sweet  Potato,  May  deliv¬ 
ery.  Write  for  varieties— prices. 

MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS  Franklin,  Virginia 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

2565  Uni.  Av.S.E.,  Minneapolis,  Mian. 


Catalog 
Fret 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Address . 

Town  &  State  .*. 


OX  TEAM  GELATINE 


A  Most  Delicious  and  Wholesome  Jelly  Dessert 

Something  new  nnd  better  in  Gelatine— a  combination 
package  containing  plain  gelatine,  concentrated  fruit 
juices  in  powdered  form  and  tablets  to  tint  either  red 
or  yellow.  Will  make  tempting  gelatine  and  puddings, 
or  can  be  used  for  clarifying  and  thickening.  Add  the 
fruit  powder  and  you  will  have  the  most  delicious  of 
Jelly  Desserts,  tinted  as  desired  with  the  color  tab¬ 
lets.  Made  instantly— -no  soaking— no  cooking. 

It  is  economical  to  use.  Each  package  contains  suf¬ 
ficient  gelatine  to  make  four  full  pints  or  as  much 
as  four  10c  packages  of  the  reudy-flavored  Jellies. 

Regular  package  25c.  Postage  prepaid. 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER: 


able  to  get 
Ox  Team  Gelatine  from  your  grocer  we  will  send  you 
Five  regular  25c  size  packages,  postage 
prepaid,  on  recei pt  of .  ... 


$1.00 


Ox  Team  Gelatine  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  purest  and 
best  or  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

Write  for  our  Special  Offer  to  Churches,  Societies  and 
'Clubs.  Agents  Wanted. 

Syracuse  Candy  &  Specialty  Co.,  Inc. 
316-320  N.  Clinton  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Anyone  who  has  ever  bought 
“Hoyt’s  Peach  Trees”  know 
what  they  are.  We  have  a  fine 
stock  for  this  Spring. 

All  trees  of  our  own  growing, 
4-6'  high  and  9-16"  in  diameter. 
Send  in  list  at  once  and  get 
prices  and  have  varieties  re¬ 
served.  Address — 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Co. 

Telephone  333 

New  Canaan  Conn. 


I  see  my  mistake- 

More  clover  would  cut 

down  my  feed  bills 

. . 


A- 


% 


■=Z/ 


GET  more  protein  from  the 
hay  mow  and  less  from  the 
feed  bag — 

I - — 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


d/ 


W\  .  1 


^  OVER  99%  PURE~ 

Michigan  Pulverized  Limestone  grows 
clover  hay  and  clover  hay  contains  a 
larger  percentage  of  protein  than  mix¬ 
ed  hay  or  timothy. 

Plenty  of  good  clover  or  alfalfa  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  of  your  milk,  which  is 
the  same  as  getting  more  money  for  it. 

Send  for  4S  -  page  book  entitled 
“Folks  and  Fields  Need  Lime ” 

Michigan  Limestone  &  Chemical  Co 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Michigan  is  the  only  Agricultural  Limestone  thoroughly  washed  and  dried 
before  pulverizing.  Guarantee  99%  pure  Carbonate  of  Lime 


tilizer.  Plants  grow  faster  and  make 
larger  roots.  Where  the  stand  is  thick 
plants  have  to  fight  one  another,  and  the 
result  is  the  same  as  if  they  are  fighting 
weeds.  Ten  to  12  lbs.  would  make  finer 
stems  for  hay.  nat  l.  kowe. 

Yellowing  Foliage  on  Peach  Trees; 

Growing  Trees  from  Seed 

1.  In  the  Spring  of  1922  I  purchased 
several  hundred  peach  trees.  They  were 
growing  nicely  until  the  late  Summer  of 
1923,  when  about  20  of  the  trees  showed 
signs  of  sickness.  The  leaves  started  to 
curl  up  and  got  a  slight  brown  color ; 
after  several  weeks  the  trees  presented 
a  very  sickly  appearance.  The  trees 
stopped  growing,  and  the  leaves  turned 
yellow,  some  dropping  to  the  ground.  I 
examined  for  borers,  but  did  not  find  any. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  was  the  dry  weath¬ 
er,  because  more  trees  would  have  been 
affected.  The  orchard  was  plowed,  ma¬ 
nured,  and  fertilized,  also  cultivated  sev¬ 
eral  times.  I  was  thinking  of  spraying 
with  miscible  oil  spray  when  the  weather 
gets  warmer  to  help  check  the  disease. 
Is  it  good  policy  to  spray  peach  trees 
at  the  tender  age  of  two  or  three  years? 
2.  Last  season  we  planted  a  hundred 
seedling  peach  trees.  Since  then  we  have 
been  told  that  they  would  not  bear  the 
same  variety  of  fruit  that  the  seeds  came 
from.  Is  this  true?  Is  there  any  way 
to  graft  seedling  peach  trees  that  are 
two  or  three  years  planted  from  seed? 

Morristown,  Pa.  E.  c.  H. 

1.  Since  you  have  disposed  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  borers  to  your  own  satisfaction 
wre  will  not  consider  them  here,  though 
they  would  have  been  our  first  suggestion 
if  you  had  not  already  mentioned  them. 
Neither  is  the  trouble  likely  to  he  due  to 
leaf-curl,  for  the  symptoms  of  this  di¬ 
sease  are  quite  striking  fairly  early  in 
the  season,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  applying  a  dormant  spray.  (Leaf- 
curl,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  controlled  by 
a  delayed  dormant  spray,  growers  gen¬ 
erally  using  lime-sulphur.)  The  most 
likely  of  the  remaining  possibilities  is 
the  bacterial  shot-hole,  caused  by  a  bac¬ 
terial  infection  of  the  leaves  which  re¬ 
sults  in  small  dark  spots  on  the  foliage. 
The  portions  of  the  leaves  affected 
finally  fall  away,  giving  the  character¬ 
istic  shot-hole  appearance.  Infected 
leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall,  and  many 
leaves  may  fall  from  infected  trees  with¬ 
out  showing  any  signs  of  the  spots  on 
the  foliage.  Warm  and  damp  conditions 
favor  the  disease,  so  that  in  regions 
where  conditions  are  dry  in  Summer 
there  is  little  damage  from  it,  but  in  sec¬ 
tion  having  moist  Summers  the  disease  is 
serious.  Spraying  has  proven  ineffective. 
However,  any  treatment  that  adds  vigor 
to  the  tree  seems  to  aid  in  control.  Ap¬ 
plications  of  2  to  3  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
to  the  tree  have  been  found  helpful  in  the 
Southwest. 

2.  Some  varieties  of  peaches  come  fair¬ 
ly  true  from  seed,  but  most  of  them  do 
not.  You  may  expect  as  many  different 
types  of  trees  and  as  many  different 
types  of  fruit  as  you  have  sown  seeds. 
Peaches  are  propagated  by  budding, 
though  the  stocks  onto  which  they  are 
budded  are  propagated  from  seed.  It 
would  be  better  to  bud  the  trees  than  to 
graft  them,  the  process  being  accomp¬ 
lished  by  making  a  light  T-shape  cut  in 
the  bark  and  slipping  a  bud  under  it.  on 
the  north  side  of  the  tree  if  possible.  The 
end  is  then  tied  in  place  with  raffia  or 
coarse  twine  until  it  has  set.  which  will 
be  in  10  days  or  two  weeks,  when  the 
string  is  cut.  The  new  bud  will  lie  dor¬ 
mant  the  remainder  of  the  season,  but 
the  next  year  the  seedling  top  is  cut 
away  and  the  bud  will  make  a  strong, 
vigorous  growth.  If  the  seedling  trees 
are  small  and  you  are  handy  with  a 
budding  knife  you  need  use  only  one 
bud  to  the  tree,  putting  the  hud  on  the 
"trunk.”  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  trees 
are  well-established  you  will  have  to  bud 
two  or  three  of  the  scaffold  branches. 
And  finally,  if  the  trees  lack  uniformity, 
general  vigor,  and  desirability,  you 
would  better  take  them  out  and  set  bud¬ 
ded  stock,  for  after  all  one  year  is  not  a 
great  deal  in  the  life  of  an  orchard,  and 
success  or  failure  may  depend  upon  it. 

H.  B.  T. 


Sterility  Among  Cherries 

We  have  cherry  trees,  some  that  are 
quite  large  and  perfect  looking,  and 
which  have  a  few  blossoms,  but  have 
never  had  any  fruit  on  them  the  five 
years  we  have  been  here.  The  trees  are 
probably  15  years  old.  j.  b. 

Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Very  likely  the  failure  of  the  trees  to 


set  fruit  is  due  to  lack  of  proper  fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  blossoms.  The  cherry  is  par¬ 
ticularly  apt  to  be  self-sterile ;  that  is, 
unable  to  set  fruit  when  pollenized  with 
its  own  pollen.  An  interesting  illustra¬ 
tion  is  given  by  investigations  in  the 
West,  where  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
three  leading  commercial  varieties  of 
sweet  cherry  are  all  self-sterile;  and, 
moreover,  that  these  same  three  varie¬ 
ties,  namely  Napoleon,  Lambert,  and 
Bing,  are  also  inter-sterile,  that  is  un¬ 
able  to  set  fruit  when  pollinated  with 
pollen  from  each  other.  Further  investi¬ 
gations  have  shown  that  Black  Republi¬ 
can,  Black  Tartarian,  Centennial.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wood,  Coe.  and  Elton  are  all  good 
pollenizers  and  are  therefore  suitable  for 
planting  in  blocks  of  the  varieties  that 
are  non-fruitful.  In  case  you  have  no 
other  cherry  trees  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  which  might  provide  pollen  for  fer¬ 
tilization,  we  should  suggest  that  you 
either  plant  some  other  variety  adjacent 
to  the  trees  or  graft  a  branch  over  to  it 
in  each  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  may  be  due  to  nothing  other  than 
killing  of  the  buds  by  low  Winter  tem¬ 
peratures,  something  which  you  can 
readily  detect  by  an  examination  of  the 
buds  or  th  e  flowers  to  see  whether  the 
central  flower  parts  are  a  dead  brown  or 
black,  or  a  lively  green.  h.  b.  tukey. 
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Large  or  Small  Potato  Seed 

The  old  question  about  the  size  of  po¬ 
tato  seed  comes  up  this  year.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  think  that  a  small  potato  will  be  sure 
to  give  a  hill  of  small  tubers;  that  is, 
that  it  will  reproduce  itself.  That  is  not 
always  true.  The  potato  seed,  whether 
large  or  small,  is  more  likely  to  reproduce 
the  plant  from  which  it  was  taken.  Seed 
taken  from  a  large,  well-developed  hill 
will  be  likely  to  reproduce  the  yield, 
whether  the  seed  is  small  or  large.  A 
hill  of  potatoes  giving  only  two  or  three 
large-sized  tubers  would  not  be  selected 
for  seed  under  what  is  known  as  hill  se¬ 
lection,  because  the  tubers  would  repro¬ 
duce  the  plant  from  which  they  come  and 
give  only  a  small  yield.  A  small  tuber 
taken  from  a  hill  giving  a  heavy  yield 
would  be  likely  to  duplicate  that  yield, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  large  tuber 
taken  from  the  same  hill  would  do  any 
better.  The  plan  followed  in  hill  selec¬ 
tion  is  to  study  individual  hills  and  select 
the  tubers  from  those  hills,  or  those 
plants  which  give  finest  yield.  Of  course, 
where  the  crop  is  dug  and  all  thrown  to¬ 
gether,  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  par¬ 
entage  of  any  particular  seed,  so  that  it  is 
usually  better  when  taking  seed  from  the 
bin  just  as  it  comes,  to  select  the  large 
tubers,  or  those  of  medium  size,  for 
planting,  but  when  the  parentage  of  the 
seed  is  known  and  the  best  hills  are  se¬ 
lected  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  little  po¬ 
tatoes  will  serve  for  seed  just  as  well  as 
the  large  ones. 


Cover  Crops  for  Orchards 

Some  of  our  readers  talk  about  a  cover 
crop  for  the  orchard,  but  they  seem  to 
have  the  wrong  idea  of  just  what  this 
means.  The  real  cover  crop  means  both 
cultivation  and  cropping.  For  instance, 
the  ground  is  plowed  early  in  the  Spring 
and  kept  well  stirred  up  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  with  some  kind  of  cultivator.  Then 
about  the  middle  of  June  or  a  little  later 
a  crop  is  seeded  to  hold  the  ground  during 
the  rest  of  the  Summer  and  the  Fall.  All 
sorts  of  crops  are  suggested  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Some  growers  use  a  combination  of 
rye  and  clover.  Others  find  buckwheat 
and  clover  very  satisfactory.  We  know 
of  several  cases  where  people  put  in  a 
combination  of  Timothy  and  Ited-top ; 
still  others  use  rape  and  clover  or  turnip 
and  clover.  The  object  is  to  have  some 
crop  growing  through  the  late  Summer 
and  Fall,  so  as  to  give  organic  matter 
which  may  be  plowed  into  the  soil  the 
following  year.  A  cover  crop  holds  the 
ground  and  prevents  washing  in  case  of 
late  rain.  It  also  causes  the  trees  to 
ripen  their  wood  earlier,  and  usually  gives 
a  little  better  color  and  quicker  ripening 
to  the  fruit.  Another  advantage  is,  with 
such  a  crop  growing  in  late  Summer,  it 
prevents  the  loss  of  nitrates  from  the  soil. 
The  use  of  oats,  barley  or  clover  seed  in 
the  early  Spring  would  not  be  as  satis¬ 
factory,  as  it  would  not  be  possible  with 
such  a  crop  to  give  the  early  culture  which 
most  of  oi;r  orchards  require.  Early 
plowing  and  cultivation  up  to  the  middle 
of  June,  and  then  the  cover  crop,  is  a 
standard  plan  for  handling  an  orchard. 


Killing  Germs  of  Potato  Scab 

For  the  first  time  in  our  remembrance 
people  are  writing  to  know  what  they 
can  do  to  the  soil  in  order  to  kill  the 
germs  of  potato  scab.  Probably  this  is 
the  result  of  articles  on  the  use  of  inocu¬ 
lated  sulphur,  now  coming  to.  be  used 
quite  freely  by  potato  growers.  As  we 
have  often  stated,  the  scab  disease  comes 
from  the  growth  of  the  germ,  which 
thrives  best  in  an  alkaline  soil.  That  is 
why  lime  or  wood  ashes  will  generally  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  scab.  By  using  in¬ 
oculated  sulphur  the  growth  of  the  scab 
germ  is  prevented  or  delayed,  and  a  clean 
crop  results.  As  we  have  stated  over  and 
over,  this  inoculated  sulphur  is  common 
powdered  sulphur  containing  germs  which 
produce  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  when  put 
into  the  soil  they  increase  the  acidity  and 
stop  the  growth  of  the  germs. 


Millionaire  :  “A  fit  husband  for  my 
daughter?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  she  is 
half  a  head  taller  than  you !”  Suitor : 
•‘Well,  sir,  I  don’t  expect  to  be  so  short 
after  I’m  married.” — Judge. 


Fisk  Cords 

deliver  that 
dependable 
mileage  that 
brings  your 
mail  on  time 
every 
in  the  year 


Time 
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PLANTS  -TREES  -  SHRUBS  BULBS  cfc : 

“"'.DIRECT  FROM  NURSERY  TO  YOU 

California  Privet  and  Thunberg’s 
Barberry  Hedge  Plants.  Complete 
assortment  of  Shade  Trees,  Nut 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Flowering 
Shrubs.  Roses,  Peonies,  Dahlias. 
Iris,  Narcissus  and  Gladiolus,  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Quince  Trees,  &c.  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Dewberry  Plants.  Goose¬ 
berry  and  Currant  Bushes.  Grape  Vines,  large  stock. 
Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Plants,  &c.  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Before  placing  your  orders  elsewhere 
Write  for  our  big  FREE  CATALOG,  which 
gives  prices,  descriptions  and  illustrations;  al¬ 
so  complete  planting  and  culture  instruction. 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES  b« 


SELBY  VILLE, 
DELAWARE 


Established  in  1880. 
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True  to  Nanve 


Fruit  Trees! 


Send  for  1924  Catalog 

OUR  new  1924  catalog  tells  how  60,000 
of  our  trees  have  a  certified,  true-to- 
name  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers 
Association  seal  fastened  through  a  limb 

to  stay  there  until  the  tree  bears  true-to- 
name  fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Orders  will  be  filled  in  order  of  then- 
receipt  as  long  as  the  stock  lasts.  Write 
for  catalog  and  get  your  order  in  early. 

Packed  by  Experts 

Our  44  years  of  nursery  experience  has 
taught  us  the  proper  method 
of  handling  and  packing  young  it j- 
trees  so  they  reach  you  iu 
proper  condition. 

Write  today  for  your  cony  of 
the  19M  Fruit  Book 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SCRAPE  VINES 


66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.Trees.etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
catalog  free. West  Hill  Nurseries, Inc..  Box  E,  Fredonia,  N.Y 


aiortey 

TREES,  SHRUBS 
-AND  VINES 


have  given  satisfactionfor40  years.  This  Spring 
they  are  better  than  ever — every  tree  covered 
by  guarantee.  Grown  in  our  400-acre  nurseries, 
one  of  the  largest  in  New  York,  and  sold  direct 
at  cost,  plus  one  profit.  Send  for  free  catalog 
today.  Maloney  Quality  plus  Maloney  Service 
saves  money.  We  prepay  transportation 
charges  (tee  catalog). 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 


42  MAIN  STREET  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


WouBisFreeCataloque 


For  Sale-TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

and  of  all  size.  Offer  some  nice  apple  trees  and  tne 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nursery  stock — Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Grape  Vine.  Get  our  Prices  and  Cat¬ 
alogue.  THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO..  Rockfall,  Conn. 


FRUIT  TREES  BERRIES 

GRAPES— EVERGREENS— F  LOWERING  SHRUBS 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog. 

DeBaun  &  Co.,  Nurserymen.  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 


Peach,  Apple  and  Other  Fruit  Trees 

Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses, etc.  Good  stock,  well  graded  and  carefully  packed. 
Catalog  free.  Established  1891.  H.J.  CHAMPION  S  SON,  Perry, Ohio 


TREES 


Grow  more  fruit.  Increase  your  income.  Im¬ 
prove  your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Free 
catalogue.  MITCHELL’S  NURSERY,  liererly,  Ohio 


arnes  Tre 

Beautify  the  Home 

Every  home  needs 
the  living  warmth 
of  Evergreens  and 
the  cool  comfort  of 
Shade  Trees.  You’ll 
find  a  great  variety 
of  both  kinds  described  in  our 
Home  Planting  Book.  Besides, 
there  are  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Roses  and  a  great  variety  of 
Hardy  Flowers  that  bloom  pro¬ 
fusely  with  little  care. 

If  you  own  a  home,  you  surely 
need  this  beautiful  free  book. 

Send  a  postal  today. 

THE  BARNES  BROS. 

NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established 


Box  8  YALES  VILLE,  CONK 


Peach  Trees 
Cherry  Trees 
Appl  e  Trees 

Orchardists  and  Planters  send  us  your  list 
of  wants  stating  Quantity,  Age,  Size  and 
Varieties  Wanted  and  we  will  Quote  you 
Special  price  by  return  Mail,  also  send 
for  1924  catalog  of  Trees  and  Seeds. 

Allen  Nursery  &  Seed  House 

Geneva,  Ohio 


THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 

The  biggest  profit  crop  you 
can  raise.  We  liave  some  of 
the  finest  strains  of  Telephone 

£ubBerm“n:  ONLY  $7.75 

Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  stution 
on  3  bushels  or  over.  Don’t  buy  cheap  seed. 
We  have  the  best  stocks  grown.  Order  now  before 
stocks  are  exhausted.  Also  tori te  for  low  prices  on 
best  yrass  seeds.  Ask  for  seed  catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  «.  SON,  Inc. 

202-204  W.  Genesee  Street  -  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  5,  1921 


TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES 

Offers  the  Largest  Stock  of 

STRAWBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  GRAPE  VINES, 
Currants,  Asparagus  and  etc.,  in  the  Country 

Everything  shipped  direct  to  growers  at  lowest  wholesale  prices- 
We  not  only  save  you  money  on  your  order  but  we  sell 'you  the 
highest  grade  plants  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  on  our  more 
than  700  acres  of  new  ground  soil. 

Millions  of  these  high  grade  plants  await  your  order.  Prompt  shipment 
when  you  are  ready  to  plant.  Big  Money- saving  Catalog  on  request. 
(See  R.  N.-Y.  March  1st,  Center  Page) 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

No  crop  will  give  you  more  money  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 
than  Strawberries.  A  good  profit  is  sure.  A  large  profit  is  possible 
if  you  follow  the  right  methods. 

Allen's  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  gives  simple  understandable  infor¬ 
mation  about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries.  It  tells  how 
to  select  and  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 
how  to  cultivate,  what  varieties  to  use,  and  where  to  obtain  good 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Strawberries  are  jrrown  chiefly  because  they  yield  such  large  and  sure  profits 
but  they  also  are  the  first  crop  to  bring  in  money  in  the  Spring.  The  big  lus¬ 
cious  red  berries  are  favorites  in  the  home  garden ,  and  the  work  can  be  done 
by  women,  children,  amateurs  as  well  as  commercial  growers.; 

Free-to-all.  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  will  be  sent 
freetoanyone  interested.  The  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind— thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 


The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 


Have  Something  to  Harvest 
When  Harvest  Time  Comes 


by  planting  these  hardy,  dependable.  Northern 
grown  seeds.  W  e  offer  every  seed  that’s  need¬ 
ed.  We  have  no  specialties.  ALL  our  seeds 
are  Special.  Always  have — and  we  expect, 
always  will— give  satisfaction. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Buy  $1 .00  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular  price 
and  you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued  at  25  cents 
without  extra  charge.  With  a  two  dollar  pur¬ 
chase  you  select  extra  seed  valued  at  50  cents. 
With  a  three  dollar  order  you  select  extra  seed 
valued  at  a  dollar,  and  with  a  $5.00  order  you 
select  seed  valued  at$2.00without  extra  charge. 
In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk),  selected 
from  our  illustrated  Seed  Catalog  (No.  224) . 
Write  for  your  FREE  Copy  today. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 
Portland,  Maine  Est.  1858 


Everybody 

Knows 


No  premiums* 
no  chromos,  no 
something  for 
nothing — but 
the  Very  Best 
Seedsweknow 
how  to  grow, 
select  and  pack 


Seeds  with  a  reputation  for  results. 
So  reliable  over  so  many  years  (Est. 

'  1845)  that  tens  of  thousands  plant 
no  other.  Your  experience  cannot  be 
at  variance.  Yours  is  the  opportunity 
to  buy  the  same  high  grade  seeds. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  our  1 30 
page  1924  Year  Book:  (72  pages 
devoted  to  seeds).  Look  over  our 
wide  variety  and  prices  before  buy¬ 
ing  seeds. 

Ross  Brothers  Company 

Worcester,  Mass.  (224) 


ROSS’ 
EUREKA  CORN 


The  Wonder  Ensilage  Corn,  50  cts.  V.  plr. ;  90c.  pk. ;  S3 
bushel ;  $2.75  per  bushel,  10  bushel  or  more.  Hand  picked 
a  few  cents  higher.  Write  for  128-page  free  catalog. 

Ross  Bros.  Co.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Be  Sure  Your  Clover  is 


American  Grown 

and  check  up  on  these  Field  Seed  Prices. 
RED  CLOVER  —  Metcalf’s  recleaued, 
medium,  guaranteed  American  grown; 

per  bu.  of  60-lb . SI  6.50 

ALSIKE— Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per  bu. 

of  60-lb. . SI  2.00 

SWEET  CLOVER— Metcalf’s  Scarified 
White  Blossom;  per  bu.  of  60-lb  SI  2.00 
TIMOTHY  —  Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per 
bu.  of  45-lb . S4.70 


Other  Metcalf  Specials: 

include  Telephone,  Alderman  and  Thomaa  Lux  ton 
l*easu  Alberta  Cluster  Oats  and  reeleaned  Timothy 
and  Alsike,  20%  Altdke. 

Bags  tree  —  freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs, 

Wr  e  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  value,  quality 
and  service  offered  you  in  field  seeds  and  farm  supplies 
by  the  mail  order  department  of  the  Metcalf  stores. 
Your  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  aboutour  responsibility 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  202-204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $ 9  POST 

New  Ground  Senator  Dunlap.  mm  PAID 

HAMPTON  &  SON  R.  7  Bangor,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants 

The  Kind  That  Pays  Big  Profits 

JOHNSON’S  PLANTS  are  backed  by  our  43  years’ 
experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  business  and  a 
reputation  for  fair  dealing  with  thousands  of  satisfied 


customers.  Our  experience  protects  you. 

100  1.000 

5,000 

Amanda  (Per.)  .... 

$  .90 

$6.00 

$28.7.1 

Aroma  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Joe  (Per. )  .... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Late  (Imp.)  .  . . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Chesapeake  (Per.)  .. 

.90 

6.00 

28.75 

Cooper  (Per.)  . 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Dr.  Burrell  (Per.).. 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Ford  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Gandy  (Per.)  . 

.70 

».00 

18.75 

Gibson  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Horsey  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Klondyke  (Per.)  ... 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Lupton  (Per.)  . . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Missionary  (Per.)  .. 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Nie  Ohmer  (Per.)... 

.90 

6.00 

28.75 

Premier  (Per.)  .... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Sen.  Dunlap  (Per.). 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Wm.  Belt  (Per.)... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Progressive  ( E.B. ) . . 

1.25 

8.00 

37.50 

Minnesota  1017  (E.B) 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Champion  (E.B.)  . . .. 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

On  Ten  Thousand  Plants 

or  more 

Wholesale 

Price 

Write  for  free  catalog  or  order  direct. 

E,  W.  JOHNSON  CO.  -  Salisbury,  Md. 


GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES,  CURRANTS 


HJ  .  r  Get  New  England 

eadquarters  for —  grown  p|anU 

ready  acclimated 


s 


Ever-Bearing  .otheoid 

trawberries 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.,  catalog 


“  Longmeadow  ”  Springfield,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  orRCexpress 

Charges  prepaid  by  us.  Large,  healthy  plants,  TRUK 
TO  NAME,  NO  HOOT  APHIS,  NO  DISEASE.  Fresh  dug, 
expertly  packed.  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Plants. 


A  few  of  the  best  s 

Early  :  Howard  17,  Premier .  $1.10 

Medium  :  S.  Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrell... 

Late :  Gandy  . 

Late:  McAlpin,  Lupton .  1.10 

Progressive  Everbearing .  1.50 

500  at  1,000  rate.  "  " 

NICOl.  NOOK  GARDENS 


100 

200 

1000 

...  $1.10 

$1.90 

$5.90 

.90 

1.60 

1.90 

.90 

1.00 

4.90 

. ..  1.10 

1.90 

5.90 

1.50 

2.50 

9.00 

Order  NOW. 

,  Milford, 

Delaware 

Strawberry  Plants  sale 

My  16th  Annual  Catalog  will  still  tell  you  about 
“Horsey”  the  great  “Early  Berry,  ”  also  35 
other  varieties.  Asparagus  roots.  Horseradish, 
Raspberry  plants,  Lucretia  Dewberry  plants,  etc. 
Address,  J.  Keifford  Hall,  R  2,  Reids  Grove,  Md. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
flasket  Factory  in  the  Country, 

New  Albany  Box  A  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany  .Ind. 


Strawberry  ^ants 

uuunuviij  Everbea 


Hardy,  Northern  Grown.  Ten 
best  varieties.  Progressive 
Everbearing  Strawberries.  100— $1.50 
500— $4.50:  1,000— $8  Delivered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free.  Heywood  A  Klimovich,  CentralSquare,  N.Y. 


Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


Apple  Tree  Training  as  Practiced  on 
Seabrook  Farms 

We  belieee  the  one-year  whip  is  best 
for  training  to  our  ideal,  the  modified 
leader  type.  After  planting  we  head  at 
about  45  in.,  cut  to  bud  in  direction  of 
prevailing  winds.  If  tree  is  quite  crooked, 
bud  must  point  in  direction  opposite  to 
way  tree  leans.  Our  first  Winter’s  prun¬ 
ing  after  tree  has  been  planted  one  year, 


height,  but  to  outside  bud.  as  this  will 
tend  to  spread  tree. 

If  enough  scaffold  branches  have  been 
formed,  head  center  leader  back  to  6  in. 
higher  than  side  limbs.  If  more  branches 
are  desired,  leave  leader  1  ft.  longer,  but 
all  lateral  shoots  from  main  branches 
unless  coming  out  at  wide  angle  low  down 
on  outside  of  branch.  These  shoots  will 


Two-year  Gravenstein  After  Pruning 


is  take  off  all  weak  or  sharp-angled 
crotches,  select  well-spaced,  wide-angled 
limbs  for  scaffold  branches.  We  believe 
five  to  eight  branches  are  enough  to  form 
a  good  head.  It  is  not  possible  to  select  all 
scaffold  branches  at  this  time.  All  those 
having  wide-angled  crotches  with  right 
direction  in  relation  to  other  branches 
should  be  left  on.  The  higher  branches 
should  be  headed  back  enough  to  balance 
tree.  Head  center  leader  1  ft.  higher  than 
scaffold  branches,  but  to  bud  pointed  to 
center  of  tree.  Scaffold  branches  should 
be  cut  to  outside  bud,  unless  two  branches 
are  too  close  together,  when  they  should 
be  cut  to  bud  on  further  side  from  near¬ 
est  branch.  The  foregoing  holds  good 
with  trees  which  have  sent  out  four  or 


Well  Formed  Four-year  Winesap 

more  well-spaced  scaffold  limbs  with 
strong  crotches.  This  very  often  is  not 
true. 

I  or  example,  a  tree  has  only  one  or 
two  branches  good  enough  to  leave.  If 
these  limbs  are  left  nearly  as  long  as 
leader,  subsequent  branches  w7ould  have 
such  competition  as  hardly  to  attain  to 
size  of  older  branches.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  we  head  side  limbs  at  6  to  10  in., 
leaving  center  leader  1  to  2  ft.  higher. 
The  object  in  leaving  leader  long  is  to 
get  more  side  limbs  higher  than  those 
already  formed  on  side  where  poor 
crotches  have  been  taken  off.  If  new 
branches  are  higher  than  older  branches 
they  will  get  more  light  and  make  better 
growth  than  if  lower,  thus  balancing  tree. 

Our  second  Winter’s  pruning  is  taking 
out  all  weak  crotches,  crossing  limbs,  or 
those  not  well  spaced.  At  this  time  we 
carry  sticks  for  spreading  branches  grow¬ 
ing  up  close  to  center  leader.  Insert 
sticks  to  spread  all  branches  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  from  center  leader.  This  makes  a 
well-shaped  tree.  If  some  branches  are 
too  low,  tie*  up  with  string.  Head  back 
longer  branches  to  make  all  the  same 


1 


Poorly  Formed  Two-year  Tree 

tend  to  thicken  branch  on  which  they 
grow. 

During  our  third  Winter’s  pruning  we 
cut  off  all  bad  forks.  At  this  time  some 
lateral  shoots  are  left  on  scaffold  branches 
but  must  not  be  large  enough  to  compete 
seriously  with  main  branches. 

If  these  secondary  limbs  are  too  large 
they  tend  to  cause  crooked  growth  in 
main  branches.  All  limbs  having  forks 
near  outer  end  should  have  one  shoot 
taken  off,  leaving  one  tending  in  right  di¬ 
rection.  Limbs  not  properly  spread  should 
have  sticks  inserted  to  brace  them  out 
from  center  leader.  Tip  side  limbs  enough 
to  balance  cutting  to  outside  bud.  Head 


Well  Formed  Four-year-old  Golden 
Delicious 


center  leader  slightly  higher  than  side 
limbs.  During  fourth  Winter’s  pruning 
all  sharp  crotches  are  taken  out.  All 
other  shoots  inferior  to  main  branches 
are  left  in.  as  tree  should  be  brought  into 
hearing  the  following  year. 

New  Jersey.  a.  h.  schreiber. 


Aphis  on  House  Plants 

What  will  kill  green  lice  on  house 
plants?  I  have  tried  tobacco  smoke,  but 
with  no  success.  k.  r. 

Probably  your  tobacco  smoke  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  affect  the  aphis ;  fu¬ 
migation  with  tobacco  stems,  or  nicotine 
extract  evaporated  on  the  heating  pipes, 
is  usually  very  satisfactory.  Soap  solu¬ 
tion,  either  laundry  or  whale-oil,  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to 
five  gallons  of  water,  will  be  found  a  de¬ 
sirable  material  for  spray  or  dip.  To¬ 
bacco  extract,  diluted  in  accordance  with 
directions,  is  also  excellent.  It  is  not 
hard  to  control  green  fly  or  aphis  on 
house  plants  with  these  sprays,  if  thor¬ 
ough  work  is  done,  but  if  left  alone  the 
pest  will  soon  spread. 
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Tillage  days  are  peak  load 
days  on  every  farm. 

Many  times  unsatisfactory  work 
results  from  the  use  of  horses, 
soft  from  the  winter  layoff. 

With  the  Fordson  two  broad 
furrows  are  quickly  turned  with 
a  gang  plow — twenty  to  thirty 
acres  are  double  disced  each  day. 
Ample  time  is  provided  for  every 
important  operation  which 
makes  for  the  perfect  seed  bed. 

Face  your  biggest  tasks  with 
abundance  of  power.  Order  your 
Fordson  today. 
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Porcelain  Enameled  Ranges 


A  smooth,  bright  enamel  that  will  not  crack,  peel  or  discolor, 
and  which  is  easy  to  take  care  of,  is  what  every  woman  wants. 
Summit  Porcelain  Enamel  is  fused  into  and  actually  made  a  part  of 
the  metal  of  the  stove.  It  is  not  merely  “coated”  on  the  surface  of 
the  stove — a  fault  so  prevalent  in  many  makes  of  enameled  ranges. 

Summit  Enameled  Ranges  embody  all  that  is  to  be  desired  in  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  convenience.  They  are  equipped  with  every  modern 
appliance  and  a  casual  inspection  will  at  once  reveal  their  superiority. 

Four  colors  —  Turquoise  Blue, 

Pearl  Gray,  Dark  Brown  and  White. 

[^Summit 


)  fc7 

I  j  j  The  Summit  Syphon  patented  Flue  is  really  the 
7  /  y  "lungs”  of  the  best  kitchen  range  ever  put  on  the 

J  jy'  market.  Jt  is  placed  in  the  oven,  as  [illustrated  above. 
L — y'  and  draws  all  of  the  heat  into  the  oven  where  heat  is 
wanted,  without  the  necessity  of  builoing  an  extra  hot  fire.  The 
Summit  Syphon  Flue  insures  an  even  temperature  at  all  times  for 
the  best  results,  and  makes  baking  a  real  pleasure. 


Write  us  for  name  of  nearest  Summit  Dealer 
All  Summit  Products  Unconditionally  Guaranteed 

SUMMIT  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


(f  Syphon  Flue 


weSummit 

PipelassFurnace 

A  Pipeless  Furnace  built  on  strictly  scien¬ 
tific  principles  and  including  many  superior 
features.  The  objection  to  most  one-pipe  fur¬ 
naces  is  the  fact  that  they  create  cold  ai:  drafts 
over  the  floors.  The  Special  Summit  Installa¬ 
tion  overcomes  this  fault  and  will  heal  many 
types  of  houses  where  the  ordinary  one-pipe 
system  cannot  give  satisfaction.  Our  Engineer 
ing  Department  is  always  at  your  service  to 
advise  regarding  the  prope'  installation  for  any 
building. 

No  Cold-Air  Floor  Drafts. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  20  -page  illustrated 
catalog  of  125  magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y, 


Rnlhc  Twenty-one  named  varie- 
DUIUS  ties,  besides  ruffled,  priinu- 
linus  and  mixed.  Send  for  price 
list  or  send  $1  for  choice  collection  of  30  bulbs. 

Leon  W.  Bishop  -  Bridgewater,  New  York 


36  Mixed  Bulbs,  6  colors . $1 .00 

43  Fancy,  10  colors  .  3.00 

Guaranteed  to  blossom. 

Colored  Gladiolus  Book,  with  cultural  directions,  FREE 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  Guarani-tested  Bulbs,  Box  12,  West  Medway,  Mass. 


GLADIOLI  RED.  WHITE.  PINK  AND  YELLOW 
^  w  ™ 1  Variety  shades  in  hath  Red  anil  Pink 

40  Selected  Bulbs,  assorted . $1.00 

lOO  Fancy  Bulbs,  named  varieties .  3.00 

HENRY  ERBSMEHI.,  Fatchogue,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 


wir  nticr  PI  Anini  lie  100  varieties.  Better  have  our 
HE  nfllOE  UUUMULUO  list.  Small  orders  get  atten¬ 
tion.  E.  N.  TILTON  ■  Ashtabula.  Ohio 


Standard  money -making 

varieties,  direct  from  Maine. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes  from 
Northern  Michigan.  Catalog 
tells  all  about  them.  Also  Seed 
Corn  for  Silage  and  Crib,  Oats, 

Soy  Beans,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and 
other  Farm  Seeds.  Write  today 
for  this  book.  Mention  Seedsthat 
interest  you;  we’ll  send  samples 
Free.  Hoffman’s  Seeds  Pay ! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Boxl5-DLandisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa 


FROST-PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

EARLY  JERSEY.  CHARLESTON  WAKEFIELD.  FLAT  DUTCH, 
COPENHAGEN  MARKET  and  SUCCESSION.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment  of  tine  plants.  TOMATO  PLANTS.  EARLIANA,  RED- 
FIELD  BEAUTY,  LIVINGSTON  GLOBE  and  GREATER  BALTI¬ 
MORE.  Postpaid,  250  for  $1;  500  for  $1.60;  1.000 
for  $3.  Express  Collect,  $1.50  per  1,000. 

TIFTON  POTATO  COMPANY,  Inc.  Tifton,  Georgia 


Steely  Beetle  on  Grapes 

I  wrote  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago 
giving  some  details  of  my  experience  with 
steely  beetles  on  grapes,  also  asking  for 
others’  experience  in  control  of  them.  I 
read  Mr.  Gladwin’s  reply  to  an  inquirer 
advising  him  to  pick  them  off,  but  that  is 
out  of  the  question  if  they  are  so  plentiful 
as  we  had  them  last  year ;  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  scattered  over  more  than 
20  acres  of  vineyard.  Is  there  no  way  to 
poison  them  by  spraying?  If  hand  pick¬ 
ing  is  the  only  remedy  we  might  as  well 
pull  out  the  vineyard,  as  they  get  worse 
every  year.  Last  season  they  cost  us 
several  hundred  dollars,  making  a  clean 
sweep  in  over  four  acres  of  Niagaras, 
besides  working  more  or  less  through  the 
rest  of  the  vineyard.  C.  L.  B. 

Valois,  N.  Y. 

We  still  believe  that  hand-picking  of 
steely  beetles  from  the  canes  is  the 
most  economical  manner  generally,  to  con¬ 
trol  effectively.  Spraying  with  arsenicals 
so  that  the  swelling  buds  are  thoroughly 
coated  with  the  poison  before  feeding  be¬ 
gins  will  check  the  feeding,  but  unless  the 
nozzles  are  directed  by  hand  instead  of 
using  those  fixed  to  a  boom  there  is  a 
great  wastage  of  material.  Arsenate  of 
lead  at  the  rate  of  1%  lbs.  of  the  pow¬ 
dered  form  to  50  gallons  of  water  is  ef¬ 
fective. 

It  is  probable  that  were  the  wild  vines 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  planting  destroyed, 
especially  those  to  the  windward  of  the 
vineyard,  hand  picking  would  here  prove 
the  more  profitable.  A  five-acre  vineyard 
that  was  so  infested  in  one  season  that  the 
crop  was  not  large  enough  to  harvest,  was 
so  rid  of  the  pest  through  the  elimination 
of  the  wild  vines  to  the  windward  and 
hand  picking,  that  very  little  trouble  is 
now  experienced.  It  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  all  waste  and  head  lands  near 
to  the  vineyard  should  be  burned  over 
before  the  warm  days  of  Spring.  Gullies 
near  the  vineyard  that  harbor  rubbish 
should  be  given  particular  attention. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Varieties  of  Red  Grapes  for  Market 

What  is  the  best  and  largest  red  grape 
for  market,  also  which  is  the  better  white 
variety.  Diamond  or^  Niagara  ? 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  J.  F.  D. 

Of  course  Delaware  leads  the  list  of 
high-quality  red  grapes  for  market  but 
the  size  is  small,  and  it  cannot  therefore 
he  included  where  “largest”  is  called  for. 
Size  is  also  a  defect  in  Moyer,  a  small 
red  grape  of  Delaware  parentage,  some¬ 
what  earlier  than  Delaware.  Perhaps  the 
most  popular  commercial  red  variety  in 
Eastern  America  is  Catawba,  which  when 

well-grown  is  one  of  the  best  of  Ameri¬ 
can  grapes,  though  somewhat  susceptible 
to  fungous  troubles  of  both  fruit  and 
foliage,  and  a  trifle  late  for  northern 
sections.  Brighton  is  another  deservedly 
popular  red  grape,  in  season  a  little  be¬ 
fore  Concord,  and  of  high  quality,  yet 
self-sterility  and  lack  of  keeping  quality 
are  two  serious  faults  of  the  variety. 
Lucile  is  an  early  red  sort,  hardy,  pro¬ 
ductive.  and  healthy,  but  lacking  in  qual¬ 
ity.  Woodruff  is  another  early  sort,  with 
good  vine  characters,  large  berries,  earlier 
than  Concord  in  season,  and  altogether  a 
good  commercial  variety.  The  quality, 
however,  is  not  the  best.  Where  seasons 
are  long,  Goethe  may  be  found  an  excel¬ 
lent  variety,  having  very  large  berries, 
high  quality,  and  productiveness  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  but  a  eaprieiousness  of  soil  and 
climate  as  major  defects.  Yergennes 
must  also  be  included  among  the  late  red 
varieties  and  is  well  worth  considering 
where  lateness  and  long-keeping  are  re¬ 
quired.  Rogers’  Hybrids  include  several 
good  red  varieties,  of  which  Bindley  is  by 
common  consent  the  best  of  all,  but  is 
self-sterile  and  not  a  regular  bearer. 
Salem  and  Gaertner  are  also  very  good 
but  the  former  is  self-sterile  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  exacting  of  environment.  Agawam 
is  perhaps  the  best  commercial  variety  in 
this  group  of  hybrids,  possessing  large 
berries,  attractive  appearance,  good  qual¬ 
ity,  and  self  fertility,  yet  suffering  from 
fungous  troubles. 

Niagara  is,  in  the  main,  more  vigorous 
and  a  heavier  yielding  variety  than  Dia¬ 
mond.  and  therefore  the  more  common 
commercial  variety.  In  some  sections, 
however,  Diamond  is  all  that  could  be 
asked,  and  having  exceptionally  high 
quality,  attractiveness,  and  hardiness  of 
vine  to  recommend  it.  Where  it  can  be 
grown  successfully  it  is  superior  to  Ni¬ 
agara  in  both  fruit  and  vine.  H.  B.  T. 


Controlling  Damping  Off 


70  Gladiolus  Bulbs 


$1  DO.  Dahlias.  Cannas.  Circular 
A.  SHERMAN.  ChieopeeFalls, Mass 


DAHLIAS 


12  choice  named  varieties,  $2. 
Where  labels  were  lost,  12  for$l. 
H  0.  BENEDICT,  Meadow  Brook, N.Y. 


CAULIFLOWER  SEED 

Early  Snowball.  Imported  direct  from  Denmark. 
Oz.,  $3;  quarter  oz.,  75c,  postpaid.  Free  catalog. 
B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  Inc-.  202-204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Fulwood’s  Frost  Proof  plants  will  produce  headed 
cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home  grown  plants 
and  will  stand  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  above  zero 
without  injury.  X  have  twenty  million  now  ready. 
Varieties:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Succession  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices 
by  express,  any  quantity,  $2.00  per  1000.  By  parcel  post, 
postpaid,  200  for  $1.00;  500  for  $1.75;  1,000  for  $3.00. 
First  class  plants  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  .  .  Tifton,  G  id.  i 


On  page  308,  D.  F.  W.  gets  some  good 
advice  on  seedlings  damping  off.  Allow 
me  to  suggest  that  fine  dry  sand  should  be 
sown  to  a  depth  of  about  %  in.  to  check 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  If  plants  show 
signs  of  the  disease  later,  another  light 
sowing  of  sand  should  be  made.  This 
treatment  has  saved  many  seedlings  for 
me.  HARLOW  ROCKIilLL. 

Grundy  Co.,  Ia. 


Plant  our 

Giant  Roots 

and  profit 
immediately 

Don’t  wait  2  or  3  years 
before  you  begin  to  profit 
from  asparagus.  Plant 
our  Giant  Washington 
Roots — cut  asparagus  next 


year. 


Our  Giant  Washington  Roots  are  sure 
to  live — rust  resistant,  vigorous  growing, 
big  producers.  Giant  green  stalks,  1"  to 
2"  thick,  exceedingly  tender  and  delicious, 
always  commanding  a  premium  price. 

A  $1.00  packet  of  seeds  or  SO  roots  for 
$5.00  will  plant  sufficient  to  supply  an 
average  family  for  20  years.  Or  send 
$3.00  for.  25  roots.  Orders  post-paid, 
cultural  directions  included.  Attractive 
prices  for  1  to  10  acre  plantings. 

Write  today  for  valuable  free  booklet 
and  prices  on  seeds  and  roots. 


RIVERVIEW  FARMS 


Box  13 


Bridgeton,  N.  J, 


MARY  WASHINGTON 

(rust  resistant) 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Queen  of  the  Washington  family .  Largest,  Earliest  and 
Most  Prolific  Giant  one  year  roots,  #1 7  per  thousand. 
Choice  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants.  Send  for  circular. 

JAY  S.  SKEHAN  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Washington— Mary  Martha  Asparagus— Roots, Seed. 
Prolific— Early— Rnst  resistant.  Send  for  price  list 

SAMUElo*  BURNLEY  Seekonk,  Mass. 


Plant  Cherokee  Clover 

For  hay  and  pasture.  Yields  as  much  as  sweet  clo¬ 
ver  on  poorest  acid  land  without  fertilizer  or  lime. 
Live  stock  eat  it  greedily.  Can  be  planted  to  June 
fifteenth.  Inoculation  free.  Write  for  information. 

CHARLES  F.  LEACH  Monticello,  Florida 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy, 
99.7075  pure.  $4.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf's  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Alsike  Mixed,  at  $5.25  per  bu.  of  45  lbs.  Cot¬ 
ton  bags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

202-204  W.  Genesee  St.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


All  of  the  leading  varieties  one  and  two-year-old  at  pre¬ 
war  prices.  Write  for  our  special  planters  wholesale 
descriptive  price  list.  It  will  save  you  big  money.  Three 
sample  trees,  your  selection  of  varieties,  on  receipt  of  $1. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

Leading  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blaekberry> 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb’ 
Horseradish  roots; Cabbage,  Cauliflower Celery,  Tomato’ 
Egg  Plant,  Beet,  Onion,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  other 
vegetable  plants;  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia, 
Snapdragon  and  other  Perennial  and  Animal  flower 
plants;  Dahlia,  Gladioli,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Certified  Rural  Russet  and  Irish  Cobblers— yields 
of  300  to  562  bushel  per  acre  for  11  years.  First 
prize  and  sweepstakes  ribbons  at  Cornell  ytate  Po¬ 
tato  show,  Feb.  1923  and  1924. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  TuIly.N.Y. 


Sunny  side  Strain  Seed  Potatoes 

Grow  big  crops  of  smooth  white  potatoes.  Selected 
13  years.  Get  our  circular  and  prices  before  you  buy. 

RILEY  BROS.  Sunnyside  Farm  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


errn  AATC“BURT’s 

tjHiIliJLr  U/l  1  3  HEAVYWEIGHT” 

Tests  42  to  44  lbs.  per  bushel.  Extra  heavy  yielders.  Get 
our  free  sample  and  low  price  by  return  mail  and  save 
money.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


OATS 


HEAVY  ALBERTA 

CLUSTER,  CANADIAN  GROWN 

(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  bu.) 

$1.50  per  bu.  of  32  lbs.  Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.  sY0R2Ac8tEvv'  Genesee  sJi. 


CERTIFIED  SEED 

FULLERTON 


OATS 


CORNELLIAN 
ALPHA  BARLEY 
Stanley,  N.  Y. 


CORNELL  No.  II 
SEED  CORN 

From  the  original  source  of  this  famous  corn.  Or¬ 
dinary  select’n,  $3  per  bu.  Special  select’ll,  $4perbu. 
BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN— 10  Carloads  Ensilage  Seed  quantity 

of  Yellow  Flint.  Samples  and  prices  on  application. 
Germination  good.  I1A11KY  VAIL,  Warwiek,  Orange  Co.,  N.T. 


ALPHA  SEED  BARLEY  New.heavy  weight,  nigh 

HLiTIH  OCklf  DHIILCI  yielding  barley,  ripens 
with  oats;  stiff  straw,  $1.50  bu,;  bags  extra. 
Yellow  Dent  Corn,  crop  1922,  70  lbs.,  shells  5714  lbs,, 
yields  130  to  160  crates  to  acre,  medium  stalk,  very 
early,  high  germination.  Price,  $3  bu.;  bagsextra, 
CHAS.  E.  HASLETT  -  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Alnlia  Coorl  Rorlnu  New>  heavy  yielding,  heavyweight 

Aipila  UCOU  Dailuj  grain.  Thomas  Haslett,  Hall,  N.Y. 


Millions  “  Frostproof  ”  Cabbage  Plants  For  Sale 

Fine  outgrown.  Wakefields,  Copenhagen  Market,  Suc¬ 
cession.  etc.  300— $1;  500— $1.50;  1.000— $2.50,  Mailed,  pre¬ 
paid.  Expressed,  10,000— $15;  100,000— $185.  Cash.  If  you 
want  early  cabbage,  set  these  plants.  Good  Order  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  Also  grow  Tomato 
and  Sweet  Potato  plants.  J.  P,  COUNCILL  COMPANY 
Wholesale  Growers  I  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


FOR  SALE— TRUE  DANISH  BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE  SEED 

Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark.  $2  per  lb.  post¬ 
paid.  C.  J.  Stafford  Route  8  Cortland,  N.Y. 


COPENHAGEN  SEEDS 

Finest  quality.  Immediate  delivery.  Six  packages,  60e. 
Address  CHILSON,  Woodmont  Road,  West  Haven,  Conn. 
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A  Long  Experience  in  Grafting 

Noticing  on  page  25S  an  article  on 
grafting  grapes,  and  articles  in  other  ag¬ 
ricultural  papers  on  the  subject  of  live 
tree  braces,  this  communication  is  sent  to 
you  as  a  matter  of  possible  interest.  The 
three  pictures  show  different  views  of  an 
apple  tree  braced  nine  years  ago  in  April, 
and  the  unions  were  all  tight  and  perfect 
in  the  Fall  of  same  year.  The  original 
tree  was  a  Black  Ben  sent  from  a  nur¬ 
sery  which  “made  a  mistake”  in  variety 
ordered.  The  tree  was  also  defective  in 
that  the  crotch  was  very  bad,  the  three 
limbs  starting  at  same  point  without  an 


’Northwest  Side 


interval  of  trunk.  In  the  first  place,  as 
the  variety  was  not  wanted,  the  three 
limbs  were  cut  off  about  6  in.  below  the 
lowest  brace,  and  another  variety  grafted 
in  place  on  each  limb.  These  grafts  all 
“took”  and  grew  finely.  The  second  year 
after  grafting  the  question  of  bracing,  to 
save  both  crotches,  came  up,  and  the  six 
braces  were  put  in  as  you  see  in  the  pic¬ 
tures.  The  man  in  the  pictures  is  there 
simply  to  show  height  from  the  ground 
at  which  braces  are  placed.  His  height 
is  5  ft.  9  in. 

These  braces,  as  you  will  observe,  are 
all  put  in  on  an  angle  as  related  to  the 
point  where  they  started  to  grow  from 
the  tree,  which  angle  makes  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  upward  flow  of  the  sap.  and 
the  reverse  flow  to  lay  down  another 
layer  of  expansive  growth  around  the 
wound.  This  is  all  accomplished  during 
the  growing  season,  and  the  union  is 


North  Side 

complete  and  healed  over  and  tight  by 
November  or  earlier,  when  the  wax  is  re¬ 
moved  and  the  tie  is  cut  off. 

The  whole  process  is  done  by  making 
an  inverted  T  incision  through  the  bark 
and  laying  back  the  flaps,  sharpening  the 
end  of  the  growing  twig  on  one  side  only, 
then  pushing  the  cut  side  up  under  the 
bark,  drawing  the  flaps  over  the  bark 
side  of  twig,  tying  tight  with  heavy  wool¬ 
en  stocking  yard  and  waxing  thoroughly. 
The  stocking  yarn  is  drawn  as  tight  as 
possible,  and  is  used  because  it  will  not 
stretch  after  it  is  tied  tight,  but  must  be 
watched  closely  when  sap  flows  freely,  so 
as  to  be  relieved  if  the  swelling  and  en- 


ESSEX  MOTORS,  DETROIT, 


MICH. 

I 


A  SIX — Built  by  Hudson 


We  Ask  This  Simple  Test 

It  is  an  easy  way  to  tell  if  the  new 
Essex  Coach  gives  greater  value  than 
was  ever  provided  at  this  price. 

Take  a  ride.  It  has  answered  the 
question  for  thousands.  Priced  $170 
lower,  the  new  Essex  Coach  provides 
a  larger,  handsomer  body,  with  even 
greater  passenger  comfort  than  the 
former  Coach. 

And  its  6-cylinder  motor,  built  by 
Hudson,  gives  the  smoothness  of 
performance  for  which  the  Super- 
Six  is  famous. 

Has  Qualities  of  Both 
Hudson  and  the  Former  Essex 

Steering  is  as  easy  as  guiding  a  bicycle. 
Note  how  comfortably  and  safely  it 
holds  even  the  roughest  roads  at  all 
speeds. 

Gasoline,  oil  and  tire  mileage  are  ex¬ 
ceptional.  A  further  satisfaction  is 
the  low  cost  at  which  all  replace¬ 
ment  parts  are  sold. 


“THe 

Coach 

$975 

Touring  Model  -  $850 

freight  and  Tax  Extra 

A  30  Minute 
Ride  Will 
Win  You 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Oat  aloe  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
PKEE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18 — Landis  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


MARYLAND  Stockand  Grain  FARM 

190 acres;  9  room  house;  phone;  new,  large  barn,  one  of 
the  best  in  Frederick  Co.  Water  at  house  and  bariij  new 
fence  ;  ground  limed,  a  miles  from  Thurinont.  Only 
$1 1,500.  Immediate  possession. 

8.  11.  8IIAFFEU  .  Thurinont,  Maryland 


/— FARQUHAR- 
SAW  -  MILLS 

Operated  by 

“Deep  Fire  Box” 
“Slab  Burner” 

or 

Locomotive 

Big  money  made  operating  a  Farquhar  Sawmill  Outfit.  We  can 
furnish  a  sawmill  to  be  operated  by  tractor  or  by  our  “Deep  Fire  Box” 
or  “Slab  Burner”  Rigs.  Mill  built  in  six  sizes.  Engine  to  suit  size  of  Mill. 

The  “Deep  Fire  Box”  Boiler  has  large  capacity  firebox  for  second 
growth  pine  and  other  offal  found  around  the  mill.  Also  burns  coal. 

Has  two  fire  doors.  A  quick  steamer. 

Farquhar  “Slab  Burner”  burns  long  slabs  direct  from  the  mill— the 
only  rig  that  steams  on  green  slabs  on  a  rainy  day  in  Winter. 

Write  for  full  information 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  430,  York,  Pa. 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  W ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


iiiiuuii  m  1 1 1  ii  i  n  1 1  ii  . . urn: 

Edmonds’  A  compl"' record' 


Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 
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In  the  Dead  of  Night 

In  the  dead  of  night  a  fire  breaks  out — the  alarm 
must  be  given.  A  child  is  taken  sick — the  doctor 
must  be  called.  A  thief  enters  the  home— -the  police 
must  be  located. 

In  the  dead  of  night  the  American  turns  to  his 
telephone,  confident  he  will  find  it  ready  for  the 
emergency.  He  knows  that  telephone  exchanges  are 
open  always,  the  operators  at  their  switchboards,  the 
wires  ready  to  vibrate  with  his  words.  He  has  only 
to  lift  the  receiver  from  its  hook  to  hear  that  calm, 
prompt  “Number,  please.”  The  constant  availa¬ 
bility  of  his  telephone  gives  him  security,  and  makes 
his  life  more  effective  in  wider  horizons. 

Twenty-four-hour  service,  which  is  the  standard 
set  by  the  Bell  System,  is  the  exception  in  the  service 
of  Continental  Europe.  An  emergency  may  occur 
at  any  time.  Continuous  and  reliable  service  has 
become  a  part  of  the  social  and  economic  fibre  of 
American  life. 


largement  of  parts  makes  it  cut  in  too 
deeply. 

Noting  the  lower  brace  on  south  side  of 
tree,  you  will  see  a  small  limb  growing 
and  crossing  the  lower  brace  at  a  45- 
degree  angle.  At  this  crossing  point  both 
the  limb  and  the  brace  were  properly 
opened  through  respective  barks,  and  fit¬ 
ted  into  each  other  on  sap  channel,  and 
in  same  season  had  healed  over  and  were 
thoroughly  fastened  and  joint  covered 
with  new  bark.  It  is  the  intention  to 
fasten  the  projection  of  the  small  limb 
into  the  large  limb  it  is  approaching, 
when  the  time  comes  for  it. 

This,  with  many  other  experiments  in 
the  control  of  growth  on  lines  of  fruit  de¬ 
velopment  and  cross  pollination,  especial¬ 
ly  on  grapes,  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
last  40  years — not  in  a  commercial  way, 
but  simply  experimenting  as  a  hobby  for 
relief  from  a  very  strenuous  occupation 
in  railroad  business.  Since  retirement  10 
years  ago,  at  the  age  of  70  years,  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  this  hobby  has  been  complete 
and  satisfying.  Here  there  are  over  200 
varieties  of  grapes  growing  and  matur¬ 
ing  crops  every  year  from  natives,  hy¬ 
brids  and  Vinifera — growing  in  (ffien 
ground — all  grafted  or  budded  or  in¬ 
arched  on  phylloxera  resistant  roots.  All 


Spray  thoroughly  and 
harvest  clean  fruit 

In  hustling  to  spray  your  trees  at  just 
the  right  time,  you  can  be  thorough  with¬ 
out  being  slow.  Use  a  Hercules-powered 
sprayer  and  you’ll  get  through  quicker. 

The  Hercules  engine  puts  thoroughness 
with  speed  in  the  job;  pumps  spray  stead¬ 
ily  lor  hours  without  rest,  at  200  to  250 
lbs.  pressure.  It  is  the  same  rugged  and 
trouble-proof  Hercules  engine  that  is  the 
standard  farm  engine  of  the  world. 

Farm  machinery  that  is  equipped  with 
a  Hercules  engine  by  the  manufacturer 
will  get  your  work  done  faster.  Manu¬ 
facturers  know  that  no  machine  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  better  than  its  power  plant.  They 
use  the  best  of  power;  Hercules  engines. 
Saw  rigs,  concrete  mixers,  feed  cutters, 
pumps,  hoists — many  machines  are  now 
sold  complete  with  Hercules  engines. 
They  range  from  1  ’/2  H.  P .  up. 


A  Hercules  dealer  near  you  will  gladly  tell 
you  why  Hercules  equipped  farm  machinery  is 
most  reliable.  Or,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
write  direct  to  us  for  help  in  planning  power 
equipment  to  increase  your  farm  and  orchard 
profits. 

THE  HERCULES  CORPORATION 

Engine  Division,  Dept.  J  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy ,  One  System ,  Universal  Service 


* 


NIMALS  thrive  on  cleanli- 
L  ness,  just  like  humans,  A 
lution  ofRed  Seal  Lye  quickly 
stroys  vermin,  insect  and 
rm  life  and  makes  bams  and 
ibles  healthful  and  comforta- 
;  for  the  stock. 


Clean  Stables 
Mean 

Healthy  Stock 


FACTS  FOR  FARMERS 
Things  Our  Readers  Want  to  Know 
For  cleaning  automobile  transmissions 
and  all  farm  machinery,  Red  Seal  I>ye 
will  be  found  to  be  most  efficient. 

*  *  * 


k  extra  - 
high  test 

granulated 

5!FTINGTOPCA*j 

lU. 


Be  Sure  and  Buy 

only  the  genuine 

Red  Seal  Lye 

Write  for 
FREE  booklet , 
“Home  Helps 
P.  C.  T OMSON  &.  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Whenever  you  find  it  necessary  to 
make  an  insecticide  solution  that  will  do 
its  work  quickly  and  permanently — use 
Red  Seal  Lye. 

*  *  * 

Wash  the  trunks  of  fruit  trees  with  a 
solution  of  Red  Seal  Lye  if  you  would 
prevent  scale  or  remove  it. 

*  *  * 

Red  Seal  Lye  softens  the  water  used 
for  washing  clothes  and  loosens  the  dirt 
so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  rubbing  and  scrubbing. 

*  *  * 
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the  natives,  hybrids  and  Vinifera  have 
been  grafted  or  inarched  on  roots  of  af¬ 
finity,  and  approved  congeniality,  as  well 
as  resistant  to  phylloxera.  Many  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  with,  viz : 
Riparia  x  Rupestris  3309.  3306,  10114 ; 
Riparia  x  Berlandieri  420  A ;  Berlandieri 
No.  1,  Rupestris  x  Cordifolia  10711 ; 
Riparia  x  Berlandieri  219  A,  Rupestris 
Martin,  Rupestris  St.  George,  Montverde 
x  Rupestris  1202,  Constantia,  Monticola 
x  Riparia  18815,  Champini  variety  Do- 
gridge,  Riparia  x  Berlandieri  15711,  Cor¬ 
difolia  x  Riparia  125-1, Solanis  x  Othello 
1613,  Rupestris  le  Reux,  Tisserand, 
Barnes  and  Gloire  de  Montpellier. 

Various  methods  of  grafting  have  been 
tried  from  year  to  year,  viz. :  Fuller 
method  of  late  Fall  and  covering  over 
Winter,  with  marked  success ;  also  whip- 
tongue,  champin,  cleft,  handsaw,  saddle, 
Cadillac,  Cadillac  side-cleft,  Gaillard, 
shield  and  bench  grafts.  Also  budding  by 
Horwath  method,  Salugues,  Chirac  and 
the  Vouzou  methods.  All  these  have  been 
used  and  then  was  tried  out  the  one 
method  least  written  about  in  the  various 
viticulture  writings,  viz.,  inarching  with 
herbaceous  wood  in  June  and  July,  i.  e., 
with  green  wood  before  it  hardens,  and 
herein  is  complete  success.  W  hen  plant¬ 
ing,  make  the  hole  generous,  go  deep  and 
fill  up  to  depth  needed  with  top  ground, 
making  a  mound  of  earth  in  center  of 
hole,  plant  the  resistant  rooted  vine  on 
one  side  of  mound,  and  the  rooted  variety 
wanted  on  the  other  side  of  mound,  bring¬ 
ing  tops  close  together  and  fill  in  and  set¬ 
tle  thoroughly.  When  growth  has  come 
strong  in  June  or  July,  inarch  and  tie 
with  wool  stocking  yarn  tight  enough  just 
not  to  cut  into  the  green  growth,  and 
shade  a  little  about  union.  In  14  to  IS 
days  the  union  should  be  about  “set,’ 
and  if  the  tie  is  too  tight  on  account  of 
swelling,  untie  gradually  and  retie  at  in¬ 
tervals  with  raffia,  and  securely  at  top 
and  bottom  of  the  inarch  and  let  grow 
until  Fall,  when  top  of  resistant  must  be 


HERCULES 

ENGINES 


with 
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fhe  Original  Soil  Inoculator^ 

/or  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Soy  Beans,  Cow  Peas,  Peas,  ^ 
Beans,  Vetch-all  Legumes.  Farmers  and  Expert- 
ment  Stations  have  used  N1TRAGIN  for  twenty-six 
years.  Sold  in  small  cans.  Contents  granular,  like 
a  deep  rich  soil.  Easy  to  mix  with  seed.  Sold  on 
bushel  basis.  The  one  bushel  sire  will  inocutate  one  J 
bushel  of  any  legume  seed.  Prices : 

Va  bushel  size  for  15  lbs.  seed,  $  .40 

Vi  bushel  size  for  30  lbs.  seed,  .60 

1  bushel  size  for  60  lbs.  seed,  1.00* ' 

5  bushel  size  for  300  lbs.  seed,  4.75 

Garden  size  Peas,  Sweet  Peas,  Beans,  .20 

Always  state  kind  of  seed  you  want  it  for.  Write  u» 
for  free  booklet  teUingyou  about  N1TRAG1N  and  Soil 
Inoculation  that  increases  yield,  hastens  maturity, 
and  saves  fertilizer  bills.  Order  through  Seed  Catalog 
or  Seed  Dealer.  If  dealer  does  not  handle  it,  have  him 
order  it  for  you,  or  you  can  order  from  us  direct. 
Like  «//  really  big  things,  Nit ra gin  has  many  imitators* 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY  . 

,  4 59  East  Water  Street  Milwaukee.  Wtocotwn* 


Order  thru  Seed  Catalog, 
SeedDealer  orfromVs  Direct 


Learn 

TREE  SURGERY 

~  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
earn  while  you  learn 

We  are  offering  a  preliminary  course  in  Tree 
Surgery  to  young  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  30.  If  yon  are  ambitious,  physically  fit, 
free  from  vices,  love  nature,  like  to  travel,  and 
want  to  associate  with  other  fine  men. 

Write  today  for  particulars  to 

The  Bartlett  Co-operative  School 

For  the  Training  of  Tree  Experts 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expeit  Company 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Gas 

(P  C  Benzene)  t-lb.  $1;  five  pound  tin,  $3.75 ;  with  direc- 
tions.  From  your  dealer;  post  paid  direct;  or  u'“v 

Dept.B,  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rahway.N.J. 
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STEVENS 

Fertilizer  Sower 

Saves  Material— Pays  Its  Way 

Good  distribution  is  assured  with  the 
old  reliable  Stevens — pays  for  itself  in 
fertilizer  saved  and  better  crops.  Force 
feed  prevents  fertilizers  from  clogging  or 
“arching.”  Handles  lime  equally  well. 


Stevens  Fertili¬ 
zer  Sower  made 
for  two  horses 
but  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  one. 
Sows  in  rows 
or  broadcast. 


Write  for  Free 
Pamphlets 

//  HAMPSHIRE 
n  ‘IMPLEMENT 
\\  COMPANY 

Dept.  A 
Hatfield.  Mata, 

Makers  of 
Fertilizer  and 
Lime  Sowers 


Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

One  Horse 
Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 


See  your  Moline  dealer 
or  write  us  for  details 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline .  III. 


POWER  HOE 


BOLENS 

and  Lawn 
Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it  culti¬ 
vates,  it  mows  the 
lawn.  It  supplies  power  for 
operating  light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  has  a  patented 
arched  axle  for  clearance  and  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  guid¬ 
ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  A  differential  drive  _  _  _  _  ^ 

makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments  have-  snap 
hitches  and  are  instantly  interchangeable.  A  hoy  will 
run  it  with  delight.  Used  by  market  growers,  florists 
nurserymen,  farmers,  home  gardeners,  parks,  cemeter- 
ies.  etc.  Send  for  full  particulars 
312  PARK  ST.,  GILSON  MFG.  CO.  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


^RUJgFRIEND'' SPRAYERS 

~  gasport.  n.y 


FERTILIZER  FOR  SALE 

CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES — Joynt’s  High  Me 

Have  just  received  an  order  from  one  of  the  largest  To¬ 
bacco  Firms  in  New  England  for  171  tons.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Add  res-  John  Joynt  Co.,  Lucknow,  Ontario 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


cut  off  close  above  the  inarch  and  the 
variety  wanted  be  cut  off  close  below  the 
same  inarch.  In  the  next  Spring  the 
bearing  variety  stump  can  be  transplant¬ 
ed  for  another  try-out,  or  it  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

In  this  way  success  has  attended  90 
per  cent  of  the  experiments,  and  the  in¬ 
arching  in  above  months  can  be  done  at 
any  height,  either  head  high  or  at  the 
ground,  without  covering  or  moisture  ex¬ 
cept  that  secreted  by  the  vines.  Old 
vines  of  “Mills”  grape  (extremely  hard 
to  propagate  from  cuttings)  which  throw 
suckers  near  crown  of  vine,  can  be  prop¬ 
agated  very  successfully  by  planting 
young  rooted  resistants  near  “Mills” 
roots  crown  and  inarching.  In  our  vine¬ 
yard  there  is  a  complete  row  of  “Mills” 
taken  from  old  vines  in  this  way. 

A  long  cane  from  the  head  of  a  vine 
can  be  brought  low  to  a  resistant  and  at¬ 
tached  or  a  cane  from  a  vine  far  off,  if 
long  enough,  can  be  attached  to  a  resis¬ 
tant  three  or  four  vines  removed,  and 
just  as  successfully  manipulated — or  one 
can  have  a  number  of  varieties  on  the 
same  resistant  by  inarching  at  the  head 
of  a  bearing  variety  on  the  wood  forming 
for  next  year  and  thus  supplying  a  her¬ 
maphrodite  for  pollenizing  a  sterile  va¬ 
riety. 

Inarching  is  most  successful  at  the 
time  when  the  pith  of  the  vines  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  turn  white  and  in  time  for  the 
wood  on  both  vines  to  mature  in  the  Fall 
before  severing  the  inarch  from  the  root 
of  the  variety  wanted.  It  has  been  my 
wish  to  interest  growers  in  this  hobby 
and  induce  them  to  go  into  growing  grapes 
in  a  commercial  way,  especially  in  the 
southern  tier  of  counties  in  Pennsylvania 
with  southeastern  exposure.  Prof.  F.  T. 
Bioletti,  viticulturist  of  the  University 
of  California,  under  date  of  Feb.  2,  1924, 
writes :  “I  am  very  much  interested  in 
your  letter  of  Jan.  25  and  iu  the  really 
surprising  photographs  you  sent  me  of 
your  exhibit  of  grapes.  It  makes  me  real¬ 
ize  how  very  successful  you  have  been  in 
raising  Vinifera  grapes  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  list  of  varieties  which  you  have 
grown  successfully  covers  such  a  wide 
range  of  characteristics  that  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  be  able  to 
grow  any  of  our  Vinifera  grapes  by  using 
the  same  methods.”  j.  k.  gross. 

York  Co.,  Pa. 


Apple  Blossoms  Blasted 

I  have  rented  a  farm  that  has  an  or¬ 
chard  25  years  old.  Eight  years  ago  the 
orchard  produced  a  large  crop  of  fruit, 
but  since  the  blossoms  form,  turn  black 
and  fall  off.  The  orchard  is  on  gravel 
ground.  It  has  been  plowed  and  manured 
but  not  properly  pruned  or  sprayed.  Do 
you  think  spraying  three  or  four  times 
each  Spring,  or  potash  sprinkled  around 
the  trees  and  worked  into  the  ground, 
would  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  trees? 
What  would  you  suggest?  p.  s. 

Schodack  Landing,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  think  that  you  would  help 
matters  by  applying  potash  to  the  trees. 
If  the  question  were  one  of  nutrition  or 
food  supply  alone,  the  trees  would  not 
blossom.  Apparently  the  trees  are  in  con¬ 
dition  to  bear  fruit,  but  some  agency  in¬ 
terferes  to  prevent.  Fire  blight  attacks 
the  blossoms  and  turns  them  black,  some¬ 
times  blasting  all  prospects  for  a  crop.  It 
is  a  bacterial  disease  that  winters  over  in 
cankered  areas  on  the  limbs  and  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  which  is  spread  by  drip¬ 
ping  of  water  from  the  upper  branches 
onto  the  ones  beneath,  and  by  insects 
visiting  the  flowers.  The  remedy  is  to 
cut  out  the  cankered  spots,  disinfecting 
the  tools  with  carbolic  acid  and  the 
wounds  with  corrosive  sublimate. 

Again,  apple  scab  is  sometimes  severe 
enough  to  cut  an  entire  crop,  attacking 
the  pedicels  of  the  blossoms  and  causing 
them  to  drop.  The  first  standard  spray 
for  scab  is  one  applied  when  the  blossoms 
show  pink.  The  second  should  be  applied 
when  the  last  of  the  petals  are  falling, 
and  the  third  should  be  made  10  days  or 
two  weeks  later  in  case  the  season  is  wet, 
and  the  fourth  about  the  first  of  August 
as  insurance  against  late  secondary  in¬ 
fection.  The  materials  used  should  be 
1(4  gallons  of  lime-sulphur  and  1  lb.  of 
arsenate  of  lead  to  100  gallons  of  solution. 

H.  B.  TUKEV. 


‘ Harrowing  Apr.  J  ’  3J  — picture  and  title  from  an  autographic  kodak  negative. 

Kodak  Picture  -  Records 

Kodak  pictures  play  a  definite  part 
in  your  business.  The  illustration  above, 
for  example,  plus  the  title  and  date  you 
wrote  on  the  film  at  the  time  by  means 
of  the  autographic  feature,  is  a  complete 
picture-record.  Each  year  you’ll  find  it 
invaluable  for  reference. 

The  Autographic  Kodak  gives  you  just  the  pic¬ 
tures  you  want — gives  them  the  easiest  way  and 
the  cost  is  little  enough.  Catalog  free  at  your 
dealer’s  or  from  us. 


Autographic  Kodaks  $6.^0  up 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


“Black  Leaf  40 

A  CONCENTRATED  SOLUTION^ 
or 

Nicotine  -  Sulphate 


. . . 


10  Pounds 


. . 

28.000  CWIWS  or  KlCOTIHt 

1|  EffECTIff  t  ECOHOMICAL  IBB!** 

torn  foi 

SPBArms  ihi  wm# 

j  n»..  «.*> 

vrrtvoru  ro* 

Orta* *•'? 


^.11  taut  1*0*^*  *♦'*  __  - - 

tobacco"bV?hoductS 

CHEMtCAL.COR^r.O^ 


be  satisfied 

with  dwarfs 

and  culls 

Protect  your  fruit  and  rid  your  or¬ 
chard  and  garden  of  Aphis  and 
similar  destructive  insects  at  a  cost 
of  only  a  few  cents  a  tree.  “Black 
Leaf  40,  the  “Old  Reliable’’ 
nicotine  spray,  is  recommended 
hy  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Spray  singly 
or  in  combination  with  solutions 
for  scale,  codling  moth  and  other 
orchard  pests. 

Ask  your  Dealer  for  **Bfack  Leaf  40" 
and  new  leaflets.  If  he  is  out,  write 


Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp, 

Incorporated 

Louisville,  Ky. 


>.  s'. 

*1  , 


Kills 

.Aphis, 


7  .  -  :*■  . 

* 

■A 


40%  Nicotine 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 
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EASE, 


Easter  time  is  candy  time,  and  this  year  you 
can  enjoy  plenty  of  pure,  fresh  sweets  at 
prices  that  are  unbelievably  low.  Order  by 
mail  from  LOFT.  Read  special  offers  below 
and  remember  that  the  LOFT  guarantee  is 
back  of  every  piece  of  candy  we  make. 

Fine  Candies  at 
Lowest  Prices 
Mail— 

Midget  Jelly  Eggs,  1-lb. 

Milk  Chocolate  Bunnies,  12  in  box 
Chocolate  Marshmallow  Eggs,  crate  of  6 
Easter  N  est,  family  of  Marshmallow  Chicks, 
Rabbits  and  Eggs 

Marshmallow  Eggs,  6  of  assorted  colors 

High  grade  assorted  Chocolates,  1-Ib.  in 
fancy  Easter  Box 

Chocolate  Cocoanut  Cream  Eggs,  crate  of  6 
Milk  Chocolate  Bantam  Eggs,  12  eggs 
Chocolate  Nutted  Moguls,  V2-lb.  box' 
Golden  Egg  Package 
Creamed  Almonds,  1-lb. 

EasterRound  Box  1-lb.,  assorted  Chocolates 
Midget  Cream  Eggs,  1-lb.  box 
Milk  Chocolate,  Running  Rabbit 
Large  Milk  Chocolate  Decorated  Egg 
Paradise  Egg  Package 

Order  Now — for  Easter 

Any  of  the  above  combinations  will  provide  you  with  Easter 
candy  for  gifts,  for  the  children,  and  for  yourself.  Order  direct 
from  this  announcement.  Save  money.  Get  BETTER  candies. 
Remember,  LOFT  guarantees  complete  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Send  your  order  today  and  ask  for 

Big  FREE  Catalog 

which  describes  over  200  different  confections  made  by  LOFT. 

LOFT,  Inc.,  400  Broome  St.,  Dept.  1 03,  New  York 


NAVY  CABINETS 

purchased  from  the  U.  S.  Navy  SalesOffice 
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HOW  THEY  ARE  BUILT,  AND  THE  PURPOSES 
THESE  CABINETS  ARE  USED  FOR 


MADE  OF  THE  HEAVIEST  CABI¬ 
NET  SHEET  STEEL,  welded  corners, 
perfectly  balanced  swinging  doors  that 
are  corrugated  to  give  strength — de¬ 
signed  by  Government  experts  for  bard 
usage  overseas — reinforced  rigidly  and 
rust-proof. 

Cabinet  No.  1  is  27  inches  wide,  27% 
inches  high  and  12  inches  deep.  Weighs 
just  50  pounds.  It  has  nine  compart¬ 
ments,  8%  by  12  inches.  The  doors  lock 
securely  by  a  twist  of  the  handle.  Fit 
tightly,  dust-proof  and  almost  air-tight. 

No.  2  Cabinet  is  one  inch  longer  and 
higher  and  weighs  64  pounds. 


They’re  extremely  neat  for  the  house¬ 
hold — being  finished  in  China  Enamel  of 
three  colors — gray,  olive  green  and 
white.  Physicians,  or  large  family  medi¬ 
cine  cabinet,  food  cabinet  for  tile  kitchen 
or  pantry;  tool  closet  for  your  garage; 
excellent  for  office  or  library  to  store 
books  and  valuable  papers.  Every  fam¬ 
ily  woul'd  buy  this  Cabinet  at  this  tre¬ 
mendous  bargain  price  if1  it  was  in  the 
store'  window.  Such  Cabinets  are  no 
longer  built,  and  could  not  possibly  be 
duplicated  for  less  than  §20  today. 


Small 

Size 


$7.95 


Large 

Size 


$8.95 


Plus  Express  or  Freight  from  Portland,  Maine.  We  will  send  any  number  of  them  or  single 
orders  immediately  on  receipt  of  your  check  or  money  order.  Money  back  guarantee 

We  want  agents  and  house-to-house  canvassers  everywhere  to  sell 
our  big  line  of  government  merchandise.  Popular  articles  quick 
sales  and  good  profits  to  men  or  women. 

BURBANK  &  LEWSEN 

Lewsen  Block  Dept.  3  Portland.  Maine 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Filling  Cistern  from  Barn  Roof 

Several  years  ago  I  made  a  cistern  on 
a  knoll  as  shown  in  drawing,  expecting 
to  fill  from  well,  but  the  well  supply  is 
not  sufficient.  I  want  to  take  water 
from  the  barn  roof  under  ground  as 
shown.  The  iron  stand  pipe  is  4  in.  in 
diameter.  Will  this  plan  work? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  w.  R. 

As  long  as  your  source  of  supply  is 
above  the  discharge  end  of  the  water 
pipe  there  would  be  a  flow  through  it 
and  water  could  be  led  from  the  roof 
to  the  cistern  by  the  plan  that  you  sug¬ 
gest.  There  are  several  things  against 
this  arrangement :  There  is  a  possibility 


gine  could  be  used  with  a  hydro-pneu¬ 
matic  system  if  desired,  while  with  the 
pneumatic  system  an  engine  and  air  pump 
has  to  be  used.  Complete  descriptions  of 
these  systems  can  he  obtained  from  the 
trade  literature  of  the  manufacturers. 

As  to  chance  of  getting  creek  water  into 
well  by  deepening  it  there  seems  little  op¬ 
portunity.  The  movement  of  ground  wa¬ 
ter  is  usually  about  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  of  surface  water,  and  so  is  likely 
to  be  toward  the  creek  instead  of  away 
from  it.  Deepening  the  well  may,  how¬ 
ever,  get  you  more  water  from  other 
sources  and  will  provide  a  greater  storage 


Barn  Cistern  Problem 


that  in  heavy  rains  the  water  would  not 
flow  fast  enough  through  the  186  ft.  of 
pipe  and  there  would  be  some  overflow  at 
the  top  of  the  stand  pipe.  Unless  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  drainage  valve  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  the  upright  part  of  the  pipe  would 
freeze  and  burst  in  Winter  as  it  would 
stand  full  of  water  to  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  cistern.  The  cost  of  such 
an  installation  would  be  considerable  and 
if  it  is  put  in  I  would  suggest  the  use 
of  tile  for  the  horizontal  part  of  the  pipe. 
There  would  be  little  pressure  on  it  and 
it  could  be  purchased  much  cheaper  than 
iron  pipe.  I  would  also  suggest  placing 
the  downspout  at  the  other  end  of  the 
barn,  saving  72  ft.  of  horizontal  piping. 

Farm  Water  Supply 

Would  you  give  me  advice  about  what 
kind  of  water  system  to  use  to  have  run¬ 
ning  water  in  the  house,  barn  (on  same 
level  as  house)  and  three  chicken  houses 
(all  on  same  level).  Electric  current  is 
not  available  yet,  so  would  have  to  use 
gasoline  engine.  Could  I  dig  well,  say 
about  6  ft.  deeper  in  order  to  give  creek 
water  better  chance  to  fill  up  well,  as  wa¬ 
ter  in  well  is  not  deep  enough  to  go 
around?  G.  II. 

From  your  description  and  sketch  it 
seems  that  the  choice  of  three  systems  is 
open  to  you.  A  gravity  tank  may  be  in¬ 


space  for  water  that  slowly  seeps  in.  The 
well  should  be  carefully  curbed  and  pro¬ 
tected  to  prevent  entrance  of  surface  wa¬ 
ter  when  on  the  down-hill  side  of  poultry 
and  dwelling  houses,  as  shown. 


Holding  Power  of  Tractor 

How  many  pounds  can  a  Fordson 
tractor  hold  back  going  down  a  hill? 
Must  I  shut  the  motor  off  when  I  go 
down  a  hill  with  a  heavy  load  behind 
the  tractor?  B.  B. 

I  cannot  give  you  exactly  the  holding 
power  of  the  tractor  on  a  grade,  as  it 
would  depend  upon  so  many  conditions, 
such  as  the  condition  of  the  roadbed,  the 
steepness  of  the  grade  and  the  character 
of  lugs  or  grouters  used.  There  is  no 
difficulty,  however,  in  holding  any  load 
that  can  be  pulled.  To  descend  a  Steen 
grade  throw  the  tractor  into  low  gear, 
keep  the  clutch  iu  and  let  the  engine  run. 
The  tractor  will  not  coast  faster  than 
the  engine  is  running  as  long  as  the 
clutch  is  engaged. 


Pressure  Pump 

I  am  about  to  install  a  pressure  water 
•system  (a  steel  tank)  and  about  15  ft. 
lift  from  water  level  in  well  to  pump.  I 
have  a  horizontal  hand  pump  I  wish  to 
equip  with  a  horizontal  jack  and  engine. 
I  know  the  pump  will  put  the  water  in 
tank,  but  what  about  the  air?  Is  there 


stalled  in  the  hillside  back  of  the  chick¬ 
en  houses,  a  hydro-pneumatic  system  may 
be  placed  in  the  basement  of  the"  house  or 
an  air  pressure  system  may  be  installed 
in  the  same  place. 

Of  the  three  systems  the  gravity  type 
would  probably  be  the  least  expensive.  A 
concrete  tank  can  be  placed  in  the  hill¬ 
side  above  the  poultry  house  to  serve 
as  a  supply  cistern.  Burying  it  or  bank¬ 
ing  earth  about  the  sides  will  tend  to 
keep  the  water  cool  in  Summer  and  pre¬ 
vent  freezing  in  Winter.  Ordinarily  1-in. 
pipe  will  be  large  enough  for  the  main 
lines  with  three-fourth  inch  pipe  used  as 
branches  but  if  much  water  is  needed  at 
the  barns  lA/i-in.  may  be  used. 

A  one  and  one-half  or  two-horsepower 
engine  coupled  to  a  small  horizontal  pump 
in  the  cellar  will  furnish  sufficient  power 
for  pumping,  The  same  pump  and  en¬ 


any  attachment  I  can  put  on  pump  to 
supply  the  air?  Would  it  be  practicable 
to  put  a  tee  and  nipple  and  valve  in  the 
suction  line,  and  when  air  pressure  is 
down  open  valve  and  pump  air  without 
the  water?  F.  R. 

The  pumps  of  this  class  are  drilled  for 
an  air  attachment  when  made.  This  hole 
is  in  the  side  and  is  plugged  when  shipped 
unless  the  pump  is  ordered  “with  air  at¬ 
tachment.”  The  air  attachment  can  be 
purchased  from  the  same  makers  and 
readily  screwed  in  after  removing  the 
plug,  and  it  seems  that  this  would  be  your 
easiest  way.  If  you  did  not  care  to  do 
this,  a  tee  could  be  used  in  place  of  an 
elbow  where  the  suction  pipe  enters  the 
pump,  and  by  means  of  bushings  a  brass 
drain  cock  fitted  into  the  top  end.  This 
could  be  partially  opeued  when  pumping, 
permitting  the  pump  to  draw  some  air 
with  each  stroke.  Experience  would  soon 
show  the  amount  that  the  valve  should  be 
left  open  to  maintain  your  air  supply.  I 
have  heard  of  some  eases  where  a  tire 
valve  was  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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As  we  serve — so  shall  we  succeed 


®»W4Bfi 


This  business  is  founded  upon  the  solid  rock 
of  Service  to  our  Customers. 

As  we  are  of  service  individually  to  you,  so 
shall  we  win  and  keep  your  patronage. 

As  part  of  our  service  to  you  we  select  for  you 
and  sell  only  goods  that  will  give  you  satisfaction 
— only  goods  that  will  stand  your  inspection  and 
use. 

As  part  of  our  service  to  you  we  always  offer 
you  a  saving.  Fifty  million  dollars’  worth  of 
goods  have  been  manufactured  and  bought  for 
cash  to  make  possible  the  low  prices  this  book 
offers. 

orders 
orders 
hours. 


Twenty-four  hour  service  in  filling  your 
is  part  of  our  work  for  you.  Most  of  our 
are  actually  shipped  within  twenty-four 
nearly  all  within  forty -eight  hours. 

Our  platform  is  one  of  Service.  To  be 
service  to  you  is  the  basis  upon  which  we 
your  patronage. 

That  for  fifty -one  years  we  have  been 
vice,  that  today  we  are  offering  Service 
Saving  and  Satisfaction  to  over  five  mil¬ 
lion  customers  is  the  basis  of  our  success. 

As  we  serve — so  shall  we  succeed. 


What  Can  We  Do  For  You? 


A  Personal  Message  from  the  President  of 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  <&,  CO. 


of  real 
solicit 

of  ser- 
and  a 


As  you  turn  the  pages  of  this  new  Spring 
and  Summer  Catalogue  there  is  just  one 
thought  uppermost  in  your  mind: 

“What  is  there  of  interest  in  this 

book  for  me? 

How  much  saving  is  there  for  me? 

What  can  Montgomery  Ward  & 

Co.  do  for  me?" 

In  imagination  I  look  into  the  homes  of 
over  five  million  customers  into  which  this 
book  goes,  and  in  each  I  seem  to  hear  these 
same  questions  asked. 

And  as  I  sit  here  in  my  office  and  look 
around  at  over  one  hundred  acres  of  floor 
space,  filled  with  new  merchandise,  I  see 
the  answer  so  plainly,  the  many  advantages, 
the  great  saving,  that  I  wish  there  might  be 
some  way  of  bringing  you  more  closely  to¬ 
gether — you  and  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
— so  that  you  might  learn  for  yourself  the 
answers  to  your  questions. 

If  I  could  draw  up  a  chair  with  you  there 
at  your  own  living  room  table  and  turn  with 
you  the  pages  of  this  Catalogue,  I  would 
tell  you  the  most  interesting  business  story 
you  have  ever  heard. 

It  would  be  a  story  of  how  thousands  of 
our  bargains  are  secured,  how  our  low 
prices  are  made.  It  would  be  a  romance  of 


ready  cash  and  the  tremendous  buying 
power  your  patronage  gives  us.  And  of 
travel — travel  through  every  part  of  this 
land  and  in  Europe,  searching  for  good 
merchandise  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

Do  you  know  how  our  goods  are  bought 
— how  our  bargains  are  found?  Let  me  give 
you  an  example:  Here  is  a  manufacturer 
who  has  a  reputation  for  making  the  best 
goods,  who  lacks  capital,  who  lacks  busi¬ 
ness,  so  that  his  plant  operates  on  half-time 
part  of  the  year. 

But  he  knows  how  to  make  good  goods. 
We  furnish  the  needed  extra  capital,  we 
give  him  orders  that  make  the  wheels  turn 
all  day  and  keep  his  employees  busy  all  the 
year.  His  own  earnings  are  increased  and 
his  cost  of  manufacture  cut  far  below  any¬ 
thing  he  has  ever  known.  And  this  saving 
goes  to  those  who  buy  goods  at  Ward’s — to 
our  customers.  What  can  we  do  for  you? 

You  want  to  buy  goods  at  a  saving.  You 


24-Hour  Service 

We  have  perfected  our  service  for  you.  After  much 
study  and  testing  new  systems  and  employing  experts 
we  have  perfected  a  system  that  makes  certain  your 
orders  will  be  shipped  promptly. 

Our  records  prove  that  during  the  past  year  most 
of  our  orders  were  shipped  in  24  hours — nearly  all 
of  our  orders  within  48  hours. 


want  to  buy  goods  that  will  give  you  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  You  want  prompt  ser¬ 
vice.  You  want  your  orders  filled  promptly, 
and  your  letters  answered  promptly — and 
you  want  your  patronage  appreciated. 

At  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  you  get  all 
these  things.  These  are  the  advantages 
that  are  waiting  here  for  you. 

A  saving — yes,  we  try  always  to  offer  you  a  saving, 
but  always  a  saving  on  goods  of  Ward  Quality.  I 
cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  “ Quality We 
do  not  sell  “cheap”  goods.  It  is  our  policy  to 
offer  you  only  goods  that  will  stand  up,  that  will 
give  service,  that  will  do  exactly  what  you  want 
them  to  do. 

It  is  easy  to  sell  at  seemingly  low  prices.  All  you 
need  do  is  to  buy  low-priced  goods.  Cut  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  quality,  out  of  the  service,  and  you 
can  always  make  a  low  price.  At  Ward’ s  we  never 
sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  low  price. 

And,  for  fifty-one  years  this  has  been  the  policy  of 
Montgomery  Ward  fit  Co.  For  fifty-one  years  in 
every  dealing  with  every  customer  we  have  tried  to 
follow  a  “deal  as  you  would  be  dealt  by”  policy. 

Millions  of  people  will  buy  from  this  Catalogue — 
at  a  saving.  The  same  saving,  the  same  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  exists  for  you.  We  solicit  your  patron¬ 
age.  We  will  deal  with  you  as  you  would  be  dealt 
by.  And  your  orders  and  letters  will  always  be 
appreciated  at  Montgomery  Ward  fit  Co. 

‘President, 


MontgomeiyWard  £?  G>. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the!  Most  Progressive 

Chicaern  Kansas  City  c*  n~--1  — *>  ■  ~  — ^  -  -- 


Portland,  Ore. 


Ft.  Worth 


Oakland,  Cal. 
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The  'Worlds  Biggest  Store 


Station  W  J.  R.  located  on  the  tower  of  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Co.’s  gigantic  merchandise  building  at  Chicago, 
will  be  in  operation  beginning  the  month  of  April. 


Just  another  instance  that  the  World’s  Biggest  Mail 
Order  Store  is  FIRST  in  everything  worth  while. 


Those  who  have  radio  sets  will  appreciate  the  fact  that 
our  station  will  be  the  most  modern  in  the  air;  every 
advance  made  in  the  science  of  radio,  every  successful  in¬ 
vention  making  for  clearer  broadcasting  and  improved 
reception  has  been  embodied  in  our  station. 


Station  W  J.  R.  located  on  the  tower  of  the  World’s 
Biggest  Store — will  be  under  government  supervision. 
It  is  a  class  B  station — the  highest  rank  in  broadcasting. 
It  will  provide  entertainment  and  education  to  the  world. 


It  is  fitting  that  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  should  under¬ 
take  this  work  because  we  were  FIRST  in  the  radio  busi¬ 
ness.  We  encouraged  the  amateurs  in  the  days  of  wireless 
before  radio  was  known.  We  were  endorsed  by  the 
American  Radio  Relay  League  and  the  National  Amateur 
Wireless  Association. 


Now,  as  always,  the  World’s  Biggest  Store  proves  its 
claim  for  leadership. 


In  addition  to  our  Special  Catalog  of  Radio  Supplies 
you  will  surely  want  our  New  Big  General  Catalog  if  you 
have  not  already  received  it.  It  contains  almost  every¬ 
thing  you  need  for  the  family,  the  home,  the  farm  and 
the  shop.  We  have  sent  it  to  one-fourth  of  all  the 
families  in  the  United  States,  so  that  they  can  buy  most 
economically.  If  you  want  this  Big  Book  all  that  is 
necessary  is  for  you  to  write  us  and  say:  " Send  me  your 
New  Big  General  Catalog  No.  66R28G 


Send  for  Our  FREE  Radio  Catalog 

r 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago — Philadelphia. 

Send  me  FREE  Radio  Book  No.  66R28 


Mail 

Coupon 

today 

to  store 

nearest 

you. 

Name  . 

.Postoffice .  State . 

Rural  Route . Box  No. 

Street 

and  No . 


Things  To  Think  About 


Agricultural  Colleges  and  Farmer 
Advancement 

Permit  me  to  question  your  inference 
and  that  of  President  Coolidge  as  stated 
in  your  editorial  on  page  322  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  production,  distribution  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  farm  products,  also  your 
statement  that  the  agricultural  colleges 
have  not  given  “adequate  thought  to  the 
more  important  matters  of  marketing  and 
distribution.” 

I  left  the  New  York  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  nearly  nine  years  ago.  Dr.  Warren, 
in  farm  economics,  was  at  that  time  lec¬ 
turing  on  the  fallacy  of  the  “two  blades 
of  grass  ’  theory.  This  was  very  plain 
to  see,  but  at  the  same  time  we  were 
taught  and  saw  from  practical  observa¬ 
tions  and  surveys,  accounts  and  figures 
that  to  make  the  farm  business  an  im¬ 
mediate  success  we  must  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  the  two  blades  of  grass”  theory.  We 
must  have  cows  that  produce  10,000  lbs. 
of  milk  instead  of  5,000  lbs.,  hens  that 
produce  200  eggs  a  year  instead  of  100  a 
year,  oats  that  will  go  50  bushels  to  the 
acre  instead  of  30  bushels  and  so  on 
down  the  list. 

Why  were  we  taught  this?  Because 
that  is  the  primary  function  of  a  col¬ 
lege  of  agriculture,  nor  could  we  go  out 
and  become  prosperous  farmers  unless 
we  could  practice  this  theory.  The  prob¬ 
lem  in  hand  for  every  farmer  is  to  make 
a  living.  We  studied  marketing,  but 
there  one  enters  a  field  which  cannot  be 
successfully  organized  in  a  short  time. 
Changes  come  slowly  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  farming  public.  Colleges  cannot 
put  anything  over  in  a  hurry.  They  are 
teaching  marketing,  and  our  advance¬ 
ment  along  these  lines  in  the  past  15 
years  is  due  to  their  teaching. 

Bumper  crops  are  an  economic  neces¬ 
sity.  Successful  farmers  produce  bumper 
crops.  These  farmers  are  leaders  in 
study  and  practice  for  advancement  in 
marketing,  distribution  and  consumption 
of  farm  products,  and  for  a  more  staple 
and  dependable  market  with  less  spread 
between  producer  and  consumer  to  stabil¬ 
ize  their  business.  The  knowledge  how 
to  grow  two  blades  of  grass  where  one 
grew  before  is  not  only  the  salvation  of 
the  progressive  farmer,  but  is  the  means 
of  weeding  out  yearly  thousands  of  un¬ 
successful  producers.  The  theory  men¬ 
tioned  has  caused  all  this  drift  from  agri¬ 
culture  and  to  my  mind  it  is  a  fine  thing. 
“A  bumper  crop  always  bumps  the 
(poor)  producer  harder  than  anyone 
else.” 

We  are  moving  forward  every  day.  -The 
game  of  politics,  the  examples  of  indus¬ 
trial  efficiency,  the  consolidation  of  coun¬ 
try  schools  will  not  solve  our  problems. 
“We  will  do  it  ourselves.”  f.  K.  b. 

Coustableville,  N.  Y. 


Why  License  the  Horse? 

After  reading  the  article  on  page  420, 
regarding  truck  license  for  farmers,  it 
is  very  likely  there  will  be  a  discussion ; 
at  any  rate  there  should  be.  Mi*.  Howes 
speaks  of  the  damage  done  by  a  pair  of 
horses  on  a  State  road.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  this  man  would  like  to  see 
a  horse  licensed?  Is  it  not  enough  that 
the  horse  has  been  nearly  pushed  off  the 
earth?  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a 
horse  on  his  feet  on  a  State  road.  Two 
horses  in  this  vicinity  have  been  ruined 
with  broken  hips  falling  on  a  State  road. 
Should  they  have  to  pay  for  it?  Yet  the 
horse  did  all  farm  work,  took  all  crops 
to  market,  pressed  our  hay,  thrashed 
our  grain,  in  fact  at  one  time  furnished 
all  the  power,  or  95  per  cent  of  it. 
Should  he  pay  a  license  because  a  road 
has  been  built  that  he  cannot  stand  up 
on?  Here  we  have  a  problem  to  draw 
our  hav.  Snow  here  is  15  or  18  inches 
deep.  We  can  get  as  far  as  State  road 
with  sleighs,  then  we  are  up  against — 
bare  State  road  plowed  clean  of  snow  for 
trucks,  not  for  teams.  Should  a  farmer 
pay  a  license  because  he  takes  a  chance 
and  drives  his  team  to  town  a  few  times 
d urine’  the  year?  I  should  say  not.  The 
trucks  use  the  State  roads ;  let  them  pay 
for  it,  and  hands  off  the  horse.  What 
should  be  done  is  a  road  made  by  side 
of  a  State  road  for  the  horse.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  man  who  would 
deny  the  American  horse  a  free  road  to 
travel  on.  fred  c.  niciiols. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Union  Man  Talks 

Twenty  years  ago  I  read  your  paper 
as  a  hired  man  and  farmer;  then  I  went 
to  the  city  and  became  one  of  those  mis¬ 
understood  union  men.  Now  I  am  back 
on  the  farm  and  took  your  paper  two 
years  before  coming,  so  as  to  wise  up  a 
>bitl  .  The  article  entitled  “Eight-hour 
Day  and  Labor  Prices”  is  the  truest, 
most  fair  presentation  of  the  case  in 
point  of  the  relation  of  the  farmer  to  the 
city  worker  that  I  have  ever  read  in  a 
farm  paper.  The  progressives  even  years 
ago  used  to  say  in  our  union,  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  the  last  to  awTaken  to  group 
consciousness  and  a  knowledge  of  their 
economic  condition.  F.  A.  anderson. 

New  York. 


Henry  Ford  and  Muscle  Shoals 

Your  editorial,  on  page  510,  relative  to 
the  Ford  proposal  in  Alabama,  for  con¬ 
trol  of  Muscle  Shoals,  strikes  me  favor¬ 
ably.  Henry  Ford  has  an  almost  hyp¬ 
notic  influence  over  many  people  of  or¬ 
dinary  analytical  power.  They  sir*  al¬ 
most  ready  to  give  him  anything  he  asks 
tor,  for  life  and  50  years  after  his  chil¬ 
dren  are  dead.  II is  idea  seems  to  be  to 
build  up  an  industrial  empire  in  North 
Alabama ;  a  sort  of  Pittsburgh  ,to  Johns¬ 
town  affair,  on  the  Tennessee  River. 

The  associated  power  companies,  and 
especially  the  Alabama  Power  Company, 
have  made  a  better  offer.  It  is  the  policy 
of  these  companies  to  distribute  power 
over  all  of  Alabama  to  farmers,  and 
others,  for  the  State-wide  development  of 
this  State.  Roger  Babson  states  that 
Alabama  has  the  best  developmental  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
Doubtless  he  referred  to  water  power  and 
minerals,  as  well  as  farming.  The  Ala¬ 
bama  Power  Company  has  been  steadily 
spreading  its  lines  to  sell  power  to  com¬ 
munities  and  thus  give  them  factories  to 
develop  their  resources. 

For  example,  here  in  this  city  we  were 
hauling  coal  to  make  steam  power,  or  to 
generate  _ electricity.  Our  bill  averaged 
about  $35  per  month  for  electricity  from 
steam  generation.  The  power  company 
bought  the  plant,  after  it  had  been  sold  by 
unanimous  vote  of  this  city  to  them,  and 
the  reduction  is  now  nearly  half  in  most 
cases. 

Furthermore,  we  have  a  new  electric 
bakery,  a  5,000-spindle  cotton  mill  almost 
ready  to  open  up,  and  an  electric  ginnery. 
The  ginnery  reduced  the  cost  of  baling  a 
bale  of  cotton  from  75c  a  bale  to  less  than 
50c.  Cheap  hydro-electric  power  is  the 
salvation  of  the  country.  South  Alabama 
is  not  in  the  mineral  belt,  and  must  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  electric  energy. 

People  here  feel  that  the  super-power 
zones  will  distribute  power  to  the  people 
all  over  the  State  and  country.  They  alsj 
feel  that  while  Mr.  Ford  manages  his  fac¬ 
tories  on  an  admirable  basis,  he  localizes 
all  of  his  efforts,  and  would  build  an  in¬ 
dustrial  autocracy,  while  the  rest  of  the 
State  dwindled  and  did  the  best  it  could. 
Thoughtful  people  agree  with  you,  that 
no  man  or  corporation  should  be  given 
unlimited  control  over  a  natural  commod¬ 
ity  for  100  years.  With  respect  to  cor¬ 
porations,  we  have  a  public  service  cor¬ 
poration  which  controls  rates,  according 
to  the  income,  etc.,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  corporation  unduly  endangering 
the  people. 

Several  years  ago  a  Legislature  passed 
a  law  freeing  from  taxation  for  a  period 
of  10  years  any  industrial  concern  which 
would  come  to  Alabama.  Last  Winter 
they  repealed  this  law,  which  had  brought 
many  cotton  mills  into  Alabama.  If  a 
Legislature  can  do  this  and  get  by  wTith  it, 
what  can  they  not  do  with  a  corporation, 
if  they  wish?  Howard c.  smith. 

Alabama. 


“Bringing  Up  Mother!” 

Mrs.  Willcox,  on  page  312,  is  mistaken 
thinking  her  children  will  like  to  read 
how  their  mother  came  to  a  premature 
death.  They  would  much  rather  have 
their  mother  with  them  than  to  learn 
how  she  wore  herself  out,  only  to  give 
them  a  step-mother  ;  for  surely  she  is  fix¬ 
ing  for  a  second  wife  for  her  husband, 
and  she  may  be  sure  the  second  will  not 
walk  in  her  footsteps. 

How  much  happier  they  would  be  if 
each  came  down  completely  dressed.  Why 
should  not  each  have  a  special  place  for 
his  or  her  belongings,  and  know  where  to 
find  them,  always?  The  writer  had  a 
place  for  his  boots  in  the  kitchen  corner  ; 
the  bootjack  hung  on  a  nail  right  there. 
My  clothes  were  never  found  for  me ; 
also,  I  had  to  milk  one  cow  after  I  was 
eight  years  old,  morning  and  night.  It 
did  not  hurt  me  or  lessen  my  love  for  my 
father  and  mother.  I  built  fires  Winters 
after  I  was  12,  getting  up  at  5  o’clock  to 
get  the  kitchen  warm  before  the  rest  were 
called. 

Did  it  hurt  me?  I  learned  to  bake  pan¬ 
cakes  as  well  as  the  best,  or  set  the  table 
properly ;  learned  my  lesson  in  school. 
There  were  fewer  studies  and  plenty  of  ’ 
time  between  classes  to  prepare  lessons. 

What  would  be  the  most  likely  result 
of  such  coddling  bringing  up?  Mrs. 
Willcox  gives  it  away  when  she  writes 
about  their  squabbling  while  being 
dressed.  Also  when  she  tells  of  their  fin¬ 
icky  appetites.  It  reminds  me  of  a  les¬ 
son  in  my  old  reading  book,  where  no 
two  could  eat  of  the  same  dish.  Food  for 
one  was  poison  for  another.  What  kind 
of  citizens  are  in  the  making  by  such 
bringing  up?  It  is  not  right  to  cater  to 
such  finicky  appetities.  The  future  man 
or  woman  should  be  considered.  Selfish 
indulgence  of  appetite  will  not  beget  un¬ 
selfishness  in  other  matters  in  later  years. 
As  these  children  must  be  at  least  of  the 
ages  of  eight  to  14  years,  it  is  now  they 
are  of  the  age  when  they  learn  to  help 
make  home  a  happy  place  if  they  ever  do. 
Some  never  learn  that  happiness  comes 
by  what  we  give  instead  of  what  we  get. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  t.  a. 
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Apple  Maggot 

»«■ 

My  Baldwin  apples  have  lots  of  small 
brown  spots  (apparently  first  stages  of 
decay)  distributed  throughout  the  flesh, 
though  the  skin  may  seem  normal.  Could 
you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is.  and  its 
prevention?  w.  n.  w. 

Towanda,  N.  Y. 

We  are  reminded  of  apple  maggot  by 
your  description.  The  work  of  this  insect 
varies  from  large  tunnels  to  small  thread¬ 
like  burrows — neither  visible  from  the 
outside  appearance  of  the  fruit  excepting 
from  occasional  sunken  areas  where  the 
flesh  has  given  way  or  growth  has  been 
checked.  Recommendations  for  control 
consist  in  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead, 
4  lbs.  to  100  gals,  of  water,  about  the 
first  week  in  July.  Ordinarily  clean  cul¬ 
tivation  and  systematic  spraying  for  the 
codling  moth  will  hold  this  insect  m 
check.  h.  b.  t. 


An  Uncommon  Fungus  on  Apple  Shoots 

1.  What  is  the  matter  with  my  fruit 
trees,  now  six  years  old?  I  am  inclosing 
a  twig  from  one  which  is  representative  of 
a  number  both  pear  and  apple,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  grafts  put  in  two  years  ago.  These 
grew  very  rapidly,  and  in  some  cases  it 
looks  as  if  they  actually  split,  they  grew 
so  fast.  The  next  stage  after  the  sample 
sent,  is  the  peeling  off  of  the  dead  bark 
and  the  cambium  layer  healing  just  like 
any  wound.  This  is  a  great  hiding  place 
for  lice  and  the  downy  scale.  A  great 
many  of  the  tips  of  my  little  limbs  have 
died  also.  These  were  three-year-old 
trees  when  I  set  them  out,  and  I  followed 
all  directions  as  laid  down  in  the  pamph¬ 
lets  got  out  by  the  State.  I  fertilize  with 
hen  manure  and  have  put  from  time  to 
time,  coal  ashes  around  them,  also  wood 
ashes  as  I  have  had  them.  2.  What  is 
your  opinion  of  oil  sprays  for  a  dormant 
spray?  3.  Is  it  all  right  to  peel  off  the 
tent-caterpillar  eggs  where  you  do  not 
wish  to  cut  the  twig?  N.  F.  M. 

Hingham,  Mass. 

1.  If  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  N.  F.  M. 
to  know  that  the  twigs  which  he  sent  were 
affected  with  a  very  uncommon — almost 
rare — trouble,  then  we  will  tell  him  that 
such  is  the  case.  The  organism  responsi¬ 
ble  has  been  described  only  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  one  of  the  cyti- 
sporas,  recognizable  under  the  microscope 
as  having  curved,  elliptical  spores.  The 
twigs  that  were  sent  were  dotted  with 
small  black  dot -like  fruiting  bodies  which 
had  pushed  their  way  through  the  split 
and  peeling  bark.  All  that  is  known  re¬ 
garding  this  trouble  is  that  it  occurs  most 
frequently  where  Winter  injury  has  been 
experienced,  or  where  the  twigs  are  in  a 
devitalized  condition.  Since  the  growth 
of  the  trees  would  indicate  no  lack  of 
vigor  we  should  suggest  attention  to  guard 
against  Winter  injury.  Excessive  fertil¬ 
izer  applications  will  promote  a  growth 
liable  to  Winter  injury  while  the  use  of 
a  cover  crop  will  help  to  ripen  the  wood 
so  as  to  put  it  into  better  condition  for 
W  inter. 

2.  Oil  sprays  are  successfully  used  for 
dormant  sprays. 

3.  If  for  some  reason  or  other  it  is  not 
feasible  to  cut  the  twig  on  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  the  egg  mass  of  the  tent  caterpillar 
there  is  no  objection  to  removing  the  eggs 
and  destroying  them  in  some  other  way. 

H.  B.  T. 


Raising  Onions  and  Tomatoes 

I  want  to  raise  onions  from  seeds. 
The  soil  is  black  and  rich  as  I  consider 
it.  What  kind  of  onion  would  you  select? 
1  have  plenty  of  stable  manure  and  wood 
ashes.  Is  that  good  for  onions?  How 
should  I  use  it  and  when  is  the  best  time 
to  sow  the  seed?  I  also  would  like  to 
know  how  to  .«et  tomato  plants  in  the 
open.  v.  B. 

Connecticut. 

If  the  soil  is  rich  I  would  not  advise 
V.  R.  to  use  any  manure  on  onion  ground 
as  it  makes  the  ground  very  weedy.  Sow 
the  wood  ashes  broadcast  after  plowing 
and  harrow  in.  If  the  onions  are  wanted 
for  Fall  or  early  Winter  market  I  would 
sow  Prizetaker,  as  it  is  larger  than  most 
sorts.  If  to  keep  through  Winter  South- 
port  Yellow  Globe.  Sow  the  seed  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  plow. 
Sow  tomato  seed  in  hotbed,  eight  rows 
under  a  3xG  sash.  As  soon  as  plants  are 
large  enough  transplant  in  cold  frame, 
about  150  plants  under  each  sash.  When 
days  are  warm  strip  sash  off  so  as  grad¬ 
ually  to  harden  off,  and  .set  plants  in 
open  ground  May  15  to  20.  3 1/2  ft.  apart 
in  rows,  and  rows  4  ft.  apart. 

WM,  PERKINS, 


O  1  b 

Nash  Leads  the  World  in  Motor  Car  Value 


Six  Touring  Model 


Five  Passengers 

$1240 

f.  o .  b.  Factory 


Mounting  Carrier ,  $25  additional 


In  the  practical  employment  a  farmer  finds  for  his 
motor  car  this  Nash  Six  touring-  model  is  proving 
itself  well  above  ordinary  calibre.  The  carburetor 
stove  completely  vaporizes  the  gasoline  and  while 
saving  fuel  also  increases  the  volume  of  smooth 
power.  The  chassis  frame  is  built  with  bridge-like 
solidity.  Five  great  cross-members,  two  of  tubular 
type ,  hold  it  rigid  in  hardest  duty. 

:  J 

FOURS  and  SIXES 

Prices  range  from  $915  to  $2190,  f.  o.  b.  factory 


The  Nash  Motors  Company,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

(2868) 


Spray  Nozzles  Ever  Clog? 

Possibly  foreign  matter  in  the  copper  sulphate, 
as  bits  of  wood  or  other  impurities  cause  the 
trouble.  This  will  not  happen  if  you  use 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

(Blue  Vitriol ) 

It  is  pure,  clean  and  packed  in 
specially  made  barrels  and  kegs. 

For  Years  the  Standard 

Large  Crystals  —  Small  Crystals  —  Pulverized 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

25  Broad  Street  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Roofing 


at  Factory 
b.,.  Price. 


sBest 


“R.o”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V -Crimp.  Corru¬ 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Boot¬ 
ings.  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to.  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  16  and 
s'  service. Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book; 
No.  178 


Lowest  priceB  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

423-473  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Market  News  and 


Price  s 


Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  off 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

With  the  season  getting  along  toward 
the  first  of  April,  a  touch  of  Spring  is  in 
the  air,  and  the  first  of  the  nearby  hot¬ 
bed  greens  are  coming  into  the  market. 
Dandelions  sold  at  good  prices,  bringing 
$1.50  to  $2  per  %-bu.  basket.  Some 
Pennsylvania  Jerusalem  artichokes  were 
offered,  and  sold  at  $1.50  per  %-bu. 
basket.  Leeks  generally  brought  $4  to  $5 
per  100  bunches,  and  salsify  $8  to  $10 
per  100  bunches.  Old  beets  and  carrots 
showed  a  little  strength,  and  most  nearby 
vegetables  found  a  fairly  active  market. 
Sweet  potatoes  held  firm  with  light  offer¬ 
ings,  best  Delawares  and  Marylands  sell¬ 
ing  at  $3  to  $3.40  per  bushel  hamper, 
and  Jersey  stock,  both  yellow  and  red 
varieties,  ranged  .from  $2.25  to  $2.05  per 
%  bushel.  New  Jersey  farmers  in  the 
southern  part  ofi,  the  State  are  already 
breaking  ground  ,in  preparation  for  the 
planting  of  potatoes  and  other  crops.  The 
figures  of  “intentions  to  plant,”  as  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  are  already  out  and  they  indicate 
a  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent  in  po¬ 
tato  acreage  for  New  Jersey  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  but  show  an  increase  in 
the  Northern  Atlantic  States  of  4  per  cent 
over  last  season.  New  England  expects 
a  gain  of  9  per  cent,  but  Lake  States, 
the  Northwest  and  most  Mountain  States 
expect  a  decrease.  Sweet  potato  acreage 
will  evidently  be  about  the  same  in  New 
Jersey,  but  in  the  South  a  much  larger 
acreage  than  usual  is  contemplated,  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  poor  success  in  cotton 
raising  in  certain  sections.  There  was  a 
moderate  amount  of  carlot  receipts  of 
vegetables,  which  moved  along  the  usual 
channels  of  trade  fairly  rapidly  with  but 
few  changes  in  prices.  Iceberg  lettuce 
from  the  West  advanced  a  little,  and 
Florida  celery  sold  fairly  well.  Apples 
are  holding  about  steady  on  good  stock, 
New  York  A2%-iu.  Baldwin  ranging  at 
$3.75  to  $4.50  a  barrel,  while  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Winesap  brought  $4  and  Ganos 
$3.50  a  barrel.  Trading  in  nearby  medi¬ 
um  and  poor  apples  was  slow,  but  fancy 
stock  moved  out  readily  enough.  There 
has  been  no  improvement  in  the  potato 
situation  and  little  seems  to  be  looked 
for.  Supplies  were  liberal  and  the  de¬ 
mand  slow  at  $2.60  to  $3  per  150  lbs.  for 
Best  Maine  Green  Mountains  writh  $2.50 
per  159-lb.  £ack  about  top  price  for  best 
round  whites  from  New  York  State.  Lit¬ 
tle  interest  was  shown  in  onions,  and  the 
market  was  weak,  with  best  Ohio  selling 
at  $2.25  per  100-lb.  sack,  and  York  State 
yellows  ranging  at  $1.75  to  $2.  Florida 
string  beans,  beets,  eggplant  and  other 
tender  vegetables  moved  steadily  with 
but  little  change  in  prices.  California 
asparagus  is  down  to  $6  to  $7  per  doz. 
for  the  jumbo  bunches,  and  Southern 
spinach  brought  $1.75  per  bu.  and  $3  to 
$3.25  per  bbl. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs  have  been  moving  out  fairly  well 
at  the  low  prices  prevailing.  Prices  have 
tended  to  weaken  rather  than  strengthen, 
and  some  have  been  going  into  storage. 
From  March  1,  when  local  supplies  of 
storage  stocks  were  practically  exhaust¬ 
ed,  to  March  22,  the  total  gain  in  storage 
eggs  was  about  .  2,200  cases,  and  there 
has  also  been  a  freer  “into  storage” 
movement  in  the  large  cities  than  a  year 
ago.  However,  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  permanent  storage,  as  dealers  may 
prefer  under  present  market  conditions  to 
store  for  the  time  rather  than  force  prices 
any  lower  by  loading  down  the  market 
with  more  eggs  than  it  can  well  absorb. 
Receipts  of  eggs  for  the  week  ending 
March  22  were  32,243  cases,  or  about 
6,000  cases  more  than  for  the  previous 
week,  and  about  9,000  cases  less  than  for 
the  same  week  a  year  ago.  Prices  on 
nearby  and  Western  extra  firsts  have 
dropped  to  24c  per  doz.,  2c  lower  than 
they  were  a  week  later  in  the  season  last 
year.  The  poultry  industry  has  expand¬ 
ed  greatly  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  unless  the  demand  continues  to  be  as 
good  or  better  than  in  the  past,  further 
expansion  is  likely  to  mean  lower  average 
prices  for  poultry  products. 

Early  in  the  week  live  poultry  were 
wanted  for  the  Jewish  holiday  or  Purim. 
This  demand  stimulated  the  market  and 
prices  advanced  to  30c  for  colored  fowl, 
but  as  the  holiday  is  now  past  and  re¬ 
ceipts  continue  liberal,  prices  eased  off 
about  2c  per  lb.  White  Leghorn  fowl 
dropped  to  24  to  2oc  after  the  holiday, 
and  there  was  an  advance  in  broiling 
chickens  of  5c  per  lb.,  to  50  to  55c,  which 
has  since  been  held.  Spring  chickens  av- 
eraging  2^  lbs.  brought  40  to  4oc,  and 
for  heavier” stock  30  to  32c  was  about  all 
that  could  be  obtained.  Staggy  young 
roosters  were  quoted  at  26  to  2Sc  per  lb. 
The  market  on  dressed  poultry  was  well 
sustained,  the  finer  qualities  selling  read¬ 
ily.  The  preference  was  for  the  4  to  5-lb. 
fowl,  which  sold  at  29  to  30c  per  lb., 
heavier  stock  selling  lc  under  _  these 
prices,  and  light  weight  fowl  ranging  at 
23  to  25c.  Chickens,  broilers,  brought  as 
high  as  41c,  heavy  ranged  at  30  to  34c, 
and  medium  sized  were  the  least  desir¬ 
able,  working  out  at  26  to  31c  per  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  the 


better  grades  of  hay  and  the  market  on 
No.  1  Timothy  was  firm  at  $28  per  ton, 
with  some  exceptionally  good  stuff  bring¬ 
ing  a  little  more.  There  was  plenty  of 
poor  and  medium  grades  of  hay,  which 
moved  out  slowly,  No.  3  Timothy  selling 
around  $25  a  ton,  and  sample  hay  going 
as  low  as  $18.  Straight  rye  straw  held 
steady  at  $19  to  $20  a  ton  for  the  best, 
with  No.  1  wheat  and  oat  straw  bringing 
$18  to  $19  per  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c  ;  sausage,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  chops,  lb., 
30c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  40c;  woodchuck,  lb., 
30c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  30c  ;  pigs,  live, 

4  weeks  old,  each,  $4.50. 

Live  poultry — Light  chickens,  lb.,  28c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb..  30c ;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
35c  ;  fowls,  lb.,  38c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks, 
lb..  35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  30c;  duck  eggs, 
53c ;  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c ; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  80c ;  goat’s 
milk,  bottle,  25c;  butter,  creamery,  fancy 
prints,  lb.,  58c ;  best  dairy,  lb.,  56c ; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  34c ;  cottage  cheese, 
lb.,  5c. 

Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  bushel,  $1.35 ;  cab¬ 
bage.  lb.,  5c ;  new,  lb.,  8c ;  carrots,  lb., 
5c;  bushel,  $1.25;  cauliflower,  lb.,  18c; 
celery,  bunch.  10c ;  3  bunches,  25c ;  cit¬ 
ron,  lb.,  10c;  fresh  horseradish,  bottle, 
12c;  new  green  onions,  bunch  7%c;  kale, 
peck,  20c;  lettuce,  head,  10c;  Boston, 
head,  12c;  onions,  dry,  lb.,  6c;  bushel, 
$2.75 ;  parsnips,  lb.,  6c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.10;  radishes,  new,  bunch,  7%c;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  7c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c ;  Swiss  chard,  lb.,  10c ;  turnips,  lb., 
4c  ;  bushel,  80c. 

Sweet  cider,  gal.,  45c ;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb.,  5c;  honey,  card,  23c;  strained,  lb., 
ISc ;  popcorn,  3  lbs.,  25c ;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  cider  vinegar,  gal., 
35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11  to  12c;  heavy,  lb., 
8  to  9c ;  veal,  lb.,  14c ;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to 
27c;  lamb,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  beef,  lb.,  6c. 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  20  to  22c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  27  to  35c;  fowls,  lb.,  27  to 
35c;  geese,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  guinea  hens, 
each,  80c  to  $1;  pigeons,  pair,  75c;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb.,  50c. 

Dressed  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to  50c  ; 
chickens,  lb..  45  to  50c;  fowls,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  geese,  lb.,  40c;  turkeys,  lb.,  55  to 
75c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  eggs,  26  to  35c; 
duck  eggs,  45  to  50c  ;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.25  ;  beans,  bu.,  $4 
to  $5.75;  per  lb.,  9  to  10c;  beans,  red 
kidney,  lb.,  7  to  8c;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  cabbage,  crate,  50c  to  $1 ;  carrots, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  50c  to  $1 ;  garlic,  lb.,  10c ; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c  ;  per  cap,  25  to  30c ; 
lettuce,  Boston,  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c ; 
leaf,  per  head,  5  to  7c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  potatoes,  bu„ 
70  to  90c ;  rutabagas,  85c  to  $1 ;  turnips, 
$1  ;  Winter  squash,  lb.,  3  to  5e. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$18;  No.  3,  $16  to  $17;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  oats,  bu.,  60c ;  corn, 
bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  15  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  17  to  ISc;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11 
to  12c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  26  to  28c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  IS  to 
20c ;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c. 

Live  poultry — Springers,  lb.,  25  to  28c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  25  to  29c;  stags,  lb.,  12  to 
15c ;  roosters,  lb.,  12c ;  guinea  fowl,  each, 
50  to  60c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  18  to  20c ; 
turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  rabbits,  live,  pair, 
50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
eggs,  28  to  30c. 

Apples,  Baldwins,  bu.,  60  to  90c ; 
Greenings,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Kings,  bu.,  $1 ; 
Spys,  $1  to  $1.25;  Russets,  75  to  80c; 
beets,  bu.,  75  to  SOc;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
50  to  75c ;  per  100  heads,  $4.50  to  $5 ; 
cabbage,  red,  ton,  $50 ;  carrots,  bu..  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  celery,  doz.  stalks.  75c  to  $1 ;  en¬ 
dive,  French,  lb.,  35  to  40e ;  horseradish, 
lb.,  10c ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c ; 
Iceberg,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.50 ;  onions,  yel- 
low.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2.25;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  S5c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  rutabagas,  bu., 
75  to  SOc ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  SOc. 

Hickorynuts,  bu.,  $2;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $6.50;  white  marrow,  $10;  red 
kidney,  $6.50 ;  white  kidney.  $9 ;  pea,  $4  ; 
medium,  $5 ;  yellow  eye,  $5 ;  Imperials, 
$7. 


Furs,  skunk,  No.  1,  each,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  No.  2,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  No.  3,  $1 
to  $1.25;  No.  4,  60  to  75c;  muskrats,  No. 
1,  large  Winter,  each,  $1  to  $1.60;  mink, 
prime,  $4  to  $8;  raccoon,  prime,  each, 
$3.50  to  $5.50 ;  small,  $1  to  $2. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  5c;  No.  2,  4e; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c ;  No.  2,  4c ; 
bulls  and  stags,  4c ;  horsehides,  each.  $2 
to  $3 ;  sheep  skins,  each,  50c  to  $2.50 ; 
calf,  No.  1,  17c;  No.  2,  15%  to  16%c ; 
lambs,  25c ;  shearlings,  10  to  25c ;  wool, 
fleece,  lb.,  40c  ;  unwashed,  medium,  40c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15 ;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  93  to  94c ;  oats,  bu.,  55  to 
56c ;  rye,  80  to  82c. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton.  $22  to  $23 ; 
Alfalfa,  ton,  $21  to  $23 ;  mixed  hay,  ton, 
$17  to  $19 ;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ; 
wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  rye  straw, 
ton,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

A  temporary  shortage  of  certain  vege¬ 
tables  caused  them  to  advance,  but  apples 
are  weak  and  potatoes  are  not  very 
strong. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  46  to  52c ; 
dairy,  38  to  42c ;  crocks,  35  to  36c ;  com¬ 
mon,  25  to  28c.  Cheese,  unchanged ;  new 
flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  23  to  24c ;  Lim- 
burger,  34  to  35c ;  block  Swiss,  34  to  35c. 
Eggs,  steady ;  hennery,  26  to  29c ;  State 
and  western  candled,  25  to  27c;  storage, 
23  to  26c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkey,  30  to 
37c ;  fowl,  28  to  32c ;  springers,  24  to 
31c ;  capons,  35  to  40c ;  old  roosters,  20 
to  22c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c ;  geese,  20  to  23c. 
Live  poultry,  steady  ;  turkey,  28  to  32c ; 
fowls,  22  to  25c ;  chickens,  22  to  26c ; 
old  roosters.  17  to  18c ;  ducks,  27  to  29c ; 
geese,  25  to  30c.  Pigeons,  pair,  25  to  30c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet ;  Spitzenburg,  Spy,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  King,  $1  to  $1.35;  Bald¬ 
win,  Greening,  90c  to  $1;  Ben  Davis,  50 
to  75c ;  seconds,  40  to  50c.  Potatoes, 
slow,  homegrown,  bu.,  60  to  90c ;  Ber¬ 
mudas,  bbl.,  $15  to  $16;  sweets,  Jersey 
hamper,  $4  to  $4.25. 

GRAPES — BERRIES 

Grapes,  steady ;  Malaga,  keg.  $6.75  to 
$8.  Strawberries,  quiet ;  Southern,  qt., 
55  to  75c.  Cranberries,  dull ;  Cape  Cod, 
50-lb.  box,  $3.25  to  $4. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10  to 
$10.50 ;  marrow.  $9.50  to  $10 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6.75  to  $7 ; 
pea,  $6  to  $6.25.  Onions,  steady  ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  State  and  west¬ 
ern.  cwt.,  $2.25  to  $2.50  ;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.25. 

Vegetables 

Vegetables,  steady ;  asparagus,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  crate,  $6  to  $8 ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $7  to  $7.50;  beets,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Southern,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  cabbage,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  Florida, 
hamper,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  Southern,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  California,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ; 
celery.  Florida,  bunch,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  doz.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  eggplant, 
Florida,  crate,  $3.75  to  $4  ;  endive,  doz., 
25  to  40c ;  lettuce,  hothouse  basket,  75  to 
90c ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $3.50  to  $5  ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  50c  to  $1.50;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  bag,  $6  to  $8;  pep¬ 
pers,  Florida,  crate,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  pie¬ 
plant.  California,  box.  $3.50  to  $4.50 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65 ;  tomatoes,  Southern, 
box,  $4.50  to  $5.25 ;  turnips,  white,  bu., 
SOc  to  $1 ;  vegetable  oyster,  doz.  bunches, 
$1  to  $1.25. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
23c;  dark,  17  to  18c;  qt.,  70  to  80c. 
Maple  products,  active,  sugar,  lb.,  new, 
28  to  30c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton.  $15 
to  $19 ;  clover  mixed,  $14  to  $18 ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $13  ;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$26 ;  middlings,  $26 ;  Red-dog,  $34  ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $43.20;  oilmeal,  $39.50; 
hominy,  $32.50 ;  gluten.  $38.30 ;  oat  feed, 
$14  ;  rye  middlings,  $26.40.  J.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

MILK 

All  groups  have  agreed  substantially  on 
continuing  the  March  price  of  milk  dur¬ 
ing  April.  The  Pool  price  for  Class  1 
liquid  milk  remains  at  $2.33  per  100  lbs., 
and  other  classes  the  same  as  last  month, 
except  Class  3,  which  is  reduced  5c,  mak¬ 
ing  the  April  price  of  this  class,  $1.95. 

The  Sheffield  price  remains  at  $2.20; 
and  the  Non-pool  at  $2.30  for  Class  1 ; 
and  $2.15  on  all-milk  basis. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  prices  of  milk  for  Eastern  cities, 
at  country  shipping  points,  when  reduced 
to  the  3  per  cent  basis  as  follows : 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  $3.07 ;  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.,  $2.71  ;  Chicago,  Ill.,  $2.47 ; 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  $1.72 ;  Baltimore, 


Md.,  $2.53 ;  Boston,  Mass.,  $1.99 ;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  $2.05 ;  Trenton,  N.  J.,  $2.46 ; 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  $2.33 ;  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
$2.S0 ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $2.55 ;  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  $2.39;  Scranton,  Pa.,  $2.30; 
Dallas,  Texas,  $2.20. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . . 

....$0.44 

@$0.44% 

Good  to  choice  . 

. 42 

@ 

.43 

Lower  grades  .  . 

. 38 

@ 

.40 

Dairy,  best  . 

. 42  %@ 

.43 

Common  to  good 

•  in  .38 

@ 

.42 

Packing  stock  .  . .  . 

. 24 

@ 

.31 

Danish  . 

.  •  •  •  .44 

@ 

.45 

Argentine  . 

. 38 

@ 

.42 

New  Zealand  . . . . 

. 43 

@ 

.43% 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  specials  $0.24%  @$0.25 

Average  run  .  .  . . 

@ 

•23% 

Skims  . 

. 10 

@ 

.19 

New  made,  fancy  . . 

. 19 

@ 

.20 

Average  run  .  .  .  . 

. 17%  @ 

.18 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  ...  .$0.34 @$0.35 

Medium  to  good . 30@ 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . .  .29@ 

Gathered,  best  . 26@ 

Common  to  good . .21@ 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.28@$0.29 


.33 

.30 

.27 

.24 


Chickens  . 27  @ 

Broilers  . 55@ 

Roosters  . 15@ 

Ducks  . 31  @ 

Geese  . 18@ 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.34@$0.35 


.35 

.65 

.17 

.34 

.21 


.32 

.45 

.38 

.50 

.40 

.26 

.27 

.26 


Common  to  good . 25 

Capons,  best,  . 44@ 

Undergrades  . 30@ 

Chickens,  best  . 46@ 

Fair  to  good . 28@ 

Roosters  . 18@ 

Ducks  . 20@ 

Geese  . 20@ 

Squabs.  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.  . .  9.00@10.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  7.00@  8.00 

6  to  8  lbs . 3.50  @  6.25 

Spring  guineas,  pair  .  1.00@  1.75 

FRUIT 

Apples— McIntosh,  bbl . $2.75@$S.OO 

Greening  .  2.50@  6.00 

Baldwin  .  2.50@  5.00 

Spy  .  3.00@  6.00 

King  .  3.00@  4.00 

Stayman  .  2.25@  4.25 

Rome  .  2.50@  4.50 

Pears — Iveiffer.  bbl . 1.50@  4.50 

Cranberries,  bbl .  5.00@  7.50 

Half-bbl.  box  .  2.50@  3.75 

Strawberries,  qt . 20@  .80 

Kumquats,  qt . 10@  .13 

Vegetables 

Asparagus,  doz . $5.75@$10.00 


Beets,  bu . 

.  1.50@ 

1.75 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

.  .10@ 

.28 

Cabbage,  old,  100-lb.  bag. 

.  2.25  @ 

2.50 

New,  bbl . 

.  3.50@ 

3.75 

Carrots,  100-lb.  bag . 

.  3.75@ 

4.00 

Celery,  doz.  hearts,  . 

.  1.25@ 

1.75 

Dandelions,  bu . 

3.50 

Escarol.  bbl . 

.  5.50@ 

6.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

.10.00@ 

17.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

.  1.75@ 

2.25 

Lettuce,  bu.  bkt . 

.  2.75@ 

6.00 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag . 

.  1.50@ 

2.50 

Oyster  plant,  100  bchs. ... 

.  10.00@ 

12.00 

Parsley,  bbl . 

.25.00@ 

30.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 

.  4.50@ 

5.00 

.  2.00@ 

5.00 

Radishes,  bn.  bkt . 

.50@ 

3.50 

Rhubarb,  40-lb.  box  . 

.  3.50@ 

4.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.  2.00@ 

6.00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  . . 

.  3.00@ 

4.50 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  .  .  . . 

.  1.50@ 

7.00 

.  1.50@ 

4.25 

Turnips,  140-lb.  bag . 

.  1.60@ 

2.25 

Water  cress,  100  bchs.  .  . . 

.  3.50@ 

4.50 

POTATOES 

Maine.  150-lb.  sack . $2.75@$3.30 

Long  Island.  150  lbs .  3.75@  4.00 

State.  150  lbs .  2.50@  2.65 

Florida,  new,  bbl .  3.00@  8.50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 10. 00@  13.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.50@  4.50 

HAY  AND  GRAIN 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy . $29.00@$30.00 

No.  2  .  26.00@  28.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@  23.00 

Straw— Rye  .  20.00@  22.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves — Choice  . $0.18@$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 12 @  .17 

Culls  . 05  @  .09 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 6.00@12.00 

Pigs.  40  to  SO  lbs . 10@  .12 

Heavier  . 07 @  .09 

Live  stock 

Calves,  best  . $13.00@$15.00 

Lower  grades .  10.00@  12.50 

Sheep  .  4.00@  8.00 

Lambs  . 13.50@  14.00 

Hogs  .  6.50  @  8.40 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

. .  Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

'Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.54 @  .56 

Cheese  . 34  @  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 50  <a>  .55 

Gathered  . 35@  .45 

Fowls  . 30@  .40. 

Chickens,  lb . .45@  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 45 @  .48 
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Nature  Notes 


Cats  and  Catnip 

Can  you  tell  me  why  cats  are  so  ex¬ 
travagantly  fond  of  catnip?  I  have  just 
seen  a  city  cat  which  probably  never  saw 
the  country  or  a  green  thing  growing, 
given  a  chance  to  eat  dried  catnip.  This 
stray  pounced  upon  the  dried  plant,  ate 
it  greedily  and  rolled  about  in  it.  Where 
did  this  cat  learn  to  like  the  catnip,  and 
what  effect  did  it  have  upon  him? 

w.  w.  H. 

We  sent  this  question  to  Dr.  W.  T. 
Ilornaday  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Park  as  one  most  likely  to  know  about  it, 
but  his  answer  is  disappointing : 

I  heartily  wish  I  could  tell  you  why  it 
is  that  all  the  big  cats,  and  small  ones, 
too,  for  that  matter,  love  catnip.  But  I 
can’t.  If  I  knew  a  man  who  could  tell 
you,  or  me,  I  surely  would  ask  him. 

Really,  I  think  there  is  no  accounting 
for  the  love  of  man  or  beast  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  perfume  or  food  or  sound.  All 
that  we  know  is  that  we  like  it,  we  don’t 
like  it,  or  we  hate  it.  Of  course  the 
smell  of  catnip  is  soothing  to  the  cat’s 
nerves,  and  probably  stimulating  also,  but 
we  cannot  tell  just  why  the  pungency  of 
it  is  so  agreeable.  W.  J.  horkaday. 

The  U.  S.  Dispensatory  states  that  cat¬ 
nip  is  used  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  va¬ 
rious  nerve  diseases  and  in  flatulent  colic 
of  infants.  In  its  operation  on  the  sys¬ 
tem  the  plant  is  tonic  and  excitant. 


A  Plea  for  the  Cat 

Various  men  and  women  have  taken  a 
band  in  this  discussion  of  the  cat  and  her 
economic  value.  The  friends  of  the  cat 
seem  to  have  the  better  of  the  discussion 
thus  far.  Now  comes  the  following  to 
represent  the  cat’s  own  feelings  in  the 
matter : 

A  CAT’S  MONOLOGUE 

I’ll  admit  that  I  do  kill  a  bird,  now  and 
then, 

But  you  slay  your  thousands,  you  “sport” 
loving  men  ! 

You  “bag  the  limit,”  then  brag  about  it — 
You  boast  of  your  killing  and  dare  one  to 
doubt  it. 

You,  too,  eat  their  corpses.  When  I  do 
the  same 

You  make  blatant  the  air  in  denouncing 
my  shame. 

I  have  noticed  your  wife  wears  a  bird  on 
her  hat, 

Which  thing  I  do  not  though  I’m  “only 
a  cat.” 

And  perhaps  you  don’t  know  that  one 
little  “toy”  gun 

Kills  or  maims  50  birdies  where  I  silence 
one ! 

Then  in  your  arrogance  you  blame  me 
That  the  birds  build  no  longer  in  bush  or 
in  tree ! 

— Our  Dumb  Animals. 


Breaking  a  Gun-shy  Dog 

In  looking  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  see 
an  inquirer  has  a  gun-shy  dog,  and  would 
like  a  few  good  points  on  breaking  him. 

I  will  state  my  method  in  breaking  a 
gun-shy  dog.  First  let  him  get  a  little 
hungry,  then  select  the  food  he  really 
likes  best.  Then  draw  the  shot  out  of  a 
half  dozen  shells.  Get  a  light  rope,  tie  j 
the  dog  to  a  tree,  place  the  meal  at  rope’s 
length,  then  have  your  gun  handy  when 
he  makes  for  the  meal.  Let  a  shot  go  ; 
then  he  will  jump.  Place  the  gun  on 
the  ground  and  make  a  big  time  over  him 
by  patting  him,  and  fuss  quite  some  with 
him.  He  will  then  start  eating  again. 

I  >o  that  three  or  four  times,  and  try  it  a 
few  days,  giving  him  the  best  of  kind¬ 
ness.  Then  if  there  is  any  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  a  crippled  rabbit,  get  him  started 
on  it,  shoot  it  ahead  of  him,  but  not  too 
close,  and  if  this  is  not  enough,  take  him 
about  20  miles  from  home,  where  he  does 
not  know  the  way  back,  and  start  hunt¬ 
ing.  I  guess  he  will  not  leave  you ;  if  he 
does  not  know  the  way  home  he  may  stay 
with  vou.  If  not,  all  hopes  are  lost. 

W.  KNOWLES. 


Dogs  Do  Reason 

We  have  a  collie  dog  which  always  has 
been  very  intelligent.  One  of  the  things 
lie  has  enjoyed  most  is  going  with  me  to 
the  back  lot  for  berries.  For  five  years 
since  we  had  lived  here  he  would  always 
be  on  hand  when  I  took  my  pail  and 
started  in  the  direction  of  the  berry  patch. 
There  are  rabbits  and  squirrels  in  abun¬ 
dance  to  chase,  and  then  he  always  en¬ 
joys  a  trot  with  me  anyway. 

One  year  after  we  had  made  several 
trips  to  the  berry  patch  I  started  out  to 
pick  a  pail  of  peas  for  dinner.  To  reach 
the  peas  I  had  to  go  for  a  short  distance 
in  the  direction  of  the  berry  patch.  When 
we  reached  the  peas  and  I  stopped  and 
began  to  pick  them  the  dog  stuck  his  head 
and  tail  down  just  as  he  would  have  done 
if  I  had  scolded  him,  and  started  for  the 
house.  He  looked  so  ashamed  I  had  to 
laugh.  He  had  thought  we  were  going 
for  berries.  MRS.  E.  M.  C. 

New  York. 


THE  extra  service  that  “Gold  Seal”  rub¬ 
ber  footwear  gives  is  the  definite  result 
of  a  firmly  established  manufacturing 
policy  that  is  more  than  fifty  years  old. 

Grandfather  wore  and  trusted  this  better 
rubber  footwear  when  he  was  a  young  man 
—  and  he  still  does.  He  knows  that  the 
years  have  not  lowered  “Gold  Seal”  super¬ 
quality  but  rather,  improved  it.  This  is  the 
reward  of  progressively  combining  intensive 
manufacturing  skill  and  knowledge  with 
the  highest  grade  of  pure  gum  rubber.  Not 
an  ounce  of  shoddy  nor  an  hour  of  care¬ 
less  labor  goes  into  “Gold  Seal”  goods. 

Because  these  things  are  true,  it  is  more  than 
ever  a  sign  of  good  buying  judgment  to  ask  for, 
and  insist  on  being  supplied  with  “ Qold  Seal” 
rubber  footwear.  Be  “Qold  Seal  equipped"  for 
wet  weather.  Your  local  dealer  can  supply  you. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Qeneral  Offices:  787-789  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches* 

Milwaukee,  Wla.. 380-82  E.WaterSt.  St. Louis, Mo..  1103Waahln*tonAve. 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  371-77  Sibley  St.  Portland.  Ore.,  61-67  Fourth  St. 
KansasCity , Mo. ,  807 Baltimore Ave.  San  Francisco.  Cal..  639  Mission  St 

f  I  f  ,  Canadian  Representatives: 

LOOK  jor  the  The  A1||ed  p„otwearCo.  of  Can.  Ltd.. 

Cola  Seal  29  Temperance  St. .Toronto, Out, 
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GOLD  SEAL 


Boots,  Rubbers,  Overshoes 
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Delivered '  prices  quoted  on 
request, 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


LimestonePulverizer 


From  Factory  |OfA 
to  Farmer  4i  JU 

Reasonable  terms.  Capacity 
2  tonsperhour.  Why  pay  more 
when  you  can  buy  direct. 
Write  us  for  free  literature. 


Knoxville  Pulverizer  Co. 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 


“On  15  acres  of  corn,  I 
lost  but  3  or  4  hills,,- 

the  crows  and  other  pests  had  fairly  picnicked  on  his  corn-fields  Hill 
after  hill  was  entirely  pulled  up.  Hill  after  hill  he  had  to  replant  *T®Ible 
season.  This  cost  him  not  only  money  but  it  cost  him  a  lot  of  his .  valp“b  « . 
time  right  at  planting  time.  Then  someone  told  him  of  a  way  to  coat  his 
seed  corn  in  a  mixture  that  no  crows  or  any  other  pests  would  touch,  after 
they  once  had  a  taste  of  it.  This  corn-saver  was 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

WSt?  n  KAuTp.SU’Worr 

It  did  not  injure  the  seed  corn.  It  was  not  poisonous,  so  it  would  not  Kill 
oirds  or  animals.  But  it  did  keep  every  crow,  mole,  squirrel  and  other  pest  off 
of  his  corn-field,  after  they  got  the  first  whiff  of  it.  Now  there  are  no  more 
scare-crows  in  Mr.  Wilmot’s  field.  There’s  no  more  worry  over  not  getting 
a  full  crop,  so  far  as  pests  are  concerned.  And  Mr.  Wilmot  is  only  one  of 
hundreds  who  have  written  us  that  they  would  never  plant  a  b'b  of  corn  again 
without  coating  their  seed  corn  with  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent.  Y 

guarantee.  Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres),  ?  ••  • 
Half  size,  $L00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn  t  nave  it  s 
order  direct.  Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain,  onn. 
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My  Big  NEW  catalog  is  filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  Bigger,  Better  values 
than  ever  this  season.  You’ll  be  glad  you 
sent  for  my  New  Bargain  Book  when  you  see 
the  big  savings  I  am  giving  my  customers. 
My  plan  of  selling  Direct  From  Factory 
saves  you  1/3  or  more.  Write  today  for  my 
,  page  catalog  giving  low 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

prices  on  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  posts. 
Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and  Paint.  Every 
page  a  page  of  real  bargains.  Quality 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
for  catalog  today.  JIM  BROWN. 

ROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  | 
Dept.  4308  Cleveland,  O. 
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TRUTH  IN  FABRIC  FENCE 

If  we  have  a  law  showing  what  material  goes  in¬ 
to  cloth,  why  not  the  same  on  fence.  Cotton  and 
Bessemer  steel  are  all  right  in  their  places,  but  all 
wpol cloth  and  OPEN  HEARTH  Ft. NCE  should 
be  labeled.  WRITE  today  for  catalogue. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  38  East  Maumee  SL,  Adrian.  Mich. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

"I  Saved  Over  $14".  says  L.  M.  Bos 
well,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save 

We  pay  the  (rein  tit.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  IND 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

I  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Save  Labor  on  your  farm — 

Qet  this  Handbook 

T"1HE  average  American  farm  is 
undersized  because  it  contains 
much  land  that  cannot  be  profitably 
cultivated.  Yet  by  the  aid  of  dyna¬ 
mite,  practically  all  this  “loafer” 
land  can  be  planted,  and  made  to  yield  a  handsome 
profit  on  the  investment.  And  even  land  already 
under  cultivation  can  be  improved. 


For  the  benefit  of  American  farmers,  we  have  issued 
a  no-page  booklet  called  Farmers’  Handbook  of 
Explosives.  It  explains,  in  simple  language,  how 
to  get  the  best  and  quickest  results  with  du  Pont 
dynamite  in  clearing  land  of  stumps  and  boulders, 
draining  wet  land,  planting  trees,  increasing  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  all  other  ways  of  using 
explosives  on  the  farm. 


We  want  every  farmer  to  have 
this  booklet.  Send  for  your  copy 
today.  It’s  free.  The  valuable  in¬ 
formation  it  contains  will  help 
you  make  more  money  on  your 
farm. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE 
NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 

Fulton  Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Harvey  Bldg. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PUSlh 


DYNAMITE 


FOP 


—ALL  WOOL 

TWO  PANTS  SUITS 


i 


ONLY 


Men  ’ s  All 

Wool  Suits 

Snappy  model  for  young  men- 
Neat  two  or  three  button  effect 
for  the  conservative  man:  the 
coat  is  V2  alpaca  lined  and  all 
seams  are  piped.  Very  handsome 
effect.  Pants  and  vest  well  made 
and  trimmed  with  good  lining 
Colors  in  very  desirable  spring 
shades  of  gray,  brown,  tan  and 
blue;  can  also  be  had  in  sport 
model. 


:  f 


BOY’S  TWO  PANTS  SUITS 


Boy’s  Two 

Pants  Suits 

We  offer  to  you  these  real 
values  in  Boy's  Suits,  made  01 
wool  mixed  cassimere  suit¬ 
ings  in  most  desirable  shades 
of  gray,  brown  or  blue  fancy 
mixtures.  Pleated  models, 
both  pants  are  full  lined  and 
reinforced.  Sizes  8  to  17  years 

ONLY 


$5 


.98 


Boy’s  All 
Wool  Two 
Pants  Suits 

New  Spring  fancy  pleated 
models,  both  Pants  full  lined 
and  well  made  comes  in  Gray, 
Brown  and  tan  mixtures. 
Sizes  8  to  17  years. 

ONLY 


$7. 


Money  in  Advance — We  pay  postage  C.  0.  D. — You  pay  postage 

GUARANTEE  VALUES  or  Money  Back 

We  will  gladly  send  you  our  catalogue  absolutely  free  containing  hundreds  of  bargains 
in  shoes,  clothing  and  household  goods. 

MERCHANTS  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

BROADWAY  AT  FOURTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Notes  from  Missouri 

Late  Spring. — Three-fourths  of  the 
first  Spring  month  has  gone,  and  in  its 
inclemency  and  prohibition  of  outdoor 
work  it  has  been  quite  the  equal  of  any¬ 
one  of  the  Winter  months.  Yesterday 
(March  21)  it  rained,  snowed  and  sleeted 
at  intervals  all  day,  and  a  snow  blanket 
reached  from  issouri  far  into  Texas. 
This  is  the  sixth  day  that  the  sun  has  re¬ 
mained  behind  gloomy  clouds,  and  rain  or 
snow  is  predicted  for  tomorrow.  With 
scarcely  any  snowfall  all  Winter  we  are 
now  getting  as  many  as  four  a  week,  at  a 
time  when  we  usually  plant  potatoes  and 
make  garden.  Yet  there  are  some  signs 
of  the  resurrection  of  plant  life.  The 
bulb  flowers  are  looking  out,  and  despite 
all  adversities  manage  to  stretch  up  high- 
ci  and  higher.  Now  and  then  the  eve 
catches  sight  of  a  small  spot  of  lively 
green  by  the  path  that  betrays  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  new  creation  of  Spring. 

Bird  Neighbors. — This  morning  a  1'ed- 
biid  clung  to  a  bare  twig  in  the  top  of  the 
big  pecan  tree  and  sang  his  beautiful 
notes  while  heavy  wet  snowflakes  pelted 
his  frail  body.  Brave  bird,  musically 
heralding  Springtime  as  it  breasted  the 
cold,  snow-laden  north  wind !  What  a 
lesson  he  teaches  us  in  calling  up  the 
spiiit  of  good  cheer  in  the  midst  of  gloom 
and  depression.  We  are  happy  to  see  the 
ledbird  (cardinal  grosbeak)  increasing  in 
numbers.  For  several  years  after  our  res¬ 
idence  here  we  seldom  heard  him,  and 
then  only  at  a  distance,  but  now  are  sure 
of  having  him  annually  build  in  one  of 
the  yard  trees  and  delight  us  with  his 
sweet  melodies.  Ilis  coat  of  vivid  red 
marks  him  out  among  all  other  birds,  and 
his  topknot  gives  him  the  saucy  air  of  a 
true  gallant.  Every  morning  at  day¬ 
break  he  takes  his  perch  on  a  topmost 
bough  and  rehearses  his  repertoire  of 
melodies  while  answering  strains  from 
his  mates  come  back  to  him  from  various 
directions.  Later  on  a  mocking  bird  will 
come  to  build  near  the  house  and  radio 
his  songs  over  the  neighborhood,  but  to 
my  ears  his  medley  of  notes,  while  splen¬ 
did  in  execution,  lack  the  liquid  richness 
of  tone  of  his  rival. 

Wasiitub  Chicks.  —  Turning  from 
song  birds  to  poultry,  we  have  kept  39 
chicks  for  nearly  three  weeks  in  a  com¬ 
mon  galvanized  washtub,  waiting  for  sun 
ny  days  to  come  so  they  might  be  put  on 
the  ground.  The  chicks  have  grown  re¬ 
markably  fast,  and  every  one  remains 
lively  and  vigorous,  with  an  increasing 
ambition  to  fly  out  *of  the  tub.  Two 
inches  of  clover  chaff,  changed  twice  a 
day,  is  kept  under  them.  Cornbread 
crumbs  is  their  principal  feed,  with  some 
rolled  oats  and  sand  to  aid  digestion. 
They  are  fed  many  times  a  day,  when¬ 
ever  they  appear  hungry,  but  not  more 
than  they  will  eat.  Water  is  given  them 
out  of  a  glass  jar  inverted  in  a  saucer, 
and  sveral  thicknesses  of  newspaper  is 
put  under  and  around  the  saucer  so  that 
the  chaff  will  not  get  wet.  An  important 
addition  to  their  ration  is  fine-cut  raw 
cabbage,  which  they  eat  with  the  utmost 
greediness,  and  which  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tributes  much  to  their  perfect  health. 
From  all  appearances  these  chicks  could 
go  on  thus  living  and  thriving  for  an 
indefinite  time  if  their  quarters  were  en¬ 
larged  from  time  to  time.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  in  the  fine-cut  raw  cab¬ 
bage  we  have  made  a  very  important  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  best  way  to  insure  chick 
health  and  vigor,  and  I  now  regard  it  as 
an  indispensable  part  of  their  ration,  and 
the  one  contributing  most  of  all  to  im¬ 
munity  from  disease.  From  our  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  last  two  years  it  looks  like 
neither  chicks  nor  humans  will  have  a 
chance  to  eat  of  homegrown  cabbage,  for 
the  dreaded  “yellows”  has  appeared  and 
the  last  two  crops  have  been  complete 
failures,  so  much  so  that  I  shall  not  again 
hazard  the  loss  of  much  time  and  labor 
in  attempting  to  grow  this  vegetable. 
Two  years  ago  we  bought  Southern  frost¬ 
proof  plants  and  last  year  I  planted  seed 
from  a  Northern  firm,  but  although  on 
different  ground  each  year  the  result  was 
the  same ;  the  “yellows”  took  the  crop. 

L.  E.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Why  Grow 
Scabby  Potatoes? 


You  needn’t 
if  you  use 


It  will  positively  over¬ 
come  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean, 
bright  and  marketable. 

Inoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance 
against  potato  scab.  It  cleans  up 
infected  fields— it  keeps  uninfected 
fields  clean.  It  is  inexpensive  and 
easily  applied,  requiring  no  special 
machinery.  Broadcast  by  hand, 
fertilizer  or  lime  broadcaster,  or 
seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root 
of  the  potato  scab  evil — it  overcomes 
the  scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL,  not 
merely  the  scab  on  the  seed,  as  does 
seed  treatment. 

Write  us  today.  We  will,  with¬ 
out  cost  or  obligation,  tell  you  all 
about  Inoc-Sul—  what  it  is— where 
to  get  it— how  to  use  it— how  it  will 
save  your  market  losses.  Tell  us 
how  many  acres  of  potatoes  yon 
will  plant  and  the  name  of  your 
dealer. 

TEXAS  GULF 
SULPHUR  CO. 
Desk  B,  41  East  42nd  St. 
New  York  City 

Inoc-Sul  is  the  best  form 
of  sulphur  for  any  farm 
use— dusting  seed ,  present¬ 
ing  manure,  fertilizer,  soil 
corrective  and  livestock. 
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■ONE  WEEK  SALE!- 


SPECIAL  BREAKFAST 


COFFEE 

3K 


DELIVERED 
POSTPAID 

within  300  miles 
in  5  lb.  lots  or  more 

Bean  or  Ground 

Another  money-savlngr  opportunity  to  acquaint 
yourself  with  the  decided  advantages  of  buying 
your  coffee  direct  from  one  of  New  York's  oldest 
wholesalers.  A  remarkable  blend  of  smooth,  mel¬ 
low,  likable  cup  quality.  A  special  lot. 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE  OR  MONEY  BACK 
Delivered  to  consumer,  fresh  from  wholesale 
roaster.  No  orders  for  less  than  5  lbs.  Order  today. 
Send  Cash ,  Check ,  Money  Order  or 
pay  the  postman  on  receipt  of  coffee 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

23S  Washington  St.,  New  York  City 

— — — —  —  Est.  Si  Years  - 


WHY  FEED  the  CROWS? 


SOLD  on  a  GUARANTEE 

Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  protect  it 
against  Crows,  other  birds.  Mice,  Wireworms, 
Weevils,  etc.  CORBIN  prevents  stinking  smut. 
Easily  applied.  Treated  seed  can  be  used  in  planter. 
Costs  about  15c  per  acre  of  corn.  If  it  fails  to  do 
what  we  claim ,  return  empty  can  and  we  will  refund 
your  money .  Send  for  a  can  today — enough  to  treat 
300  lbs.  of  seed.  Price  SI. 50.  We  pay  postage. 

AMERICAN  CORBIN  CO.,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Ha3 
none  of  the  faults  of  common  plant¬ 
ers.  Opens  the  furrow  perfectly, 
drops  the  seed  correctly,  covers  it 
uniformly,  and  best  of  all, 
never  bruises  or  punc-  _  , 

tures  the  seed.  Send  a  f  'ort 

postal  today  for  -  ■  vedRJbbma) 

our  free  book. 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
626  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Planning  the  Home  Garden 

How  can  I  best  lay  out  my  vegetable 
garden  which  is  36  ft.  on  its  east  and 
west  sides,  and  about  10  or  11  ft.  north, 
less  at  the  south?  It  is  shaded  on  the 
west  by  currant  bushes,  one  large  lilac 
bush  at  southeast  corner,  one  moss  rose 
bush  in  northwest  corner.  This  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  supply  bush  beans,  lettuce,  rad¬ 
ishes,  Swiss  chard,  carrots,  beets,  toma¬ 
toes  and  spinach  for  a  family  of  five. 

Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  s.  e.  j. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  on  this  plot 
for  the  desired  amount  of  vegetables.  Run 
the  rows  north  and  south ;  1  lb.  Wilson 
bush  Lima,  1  lb.  string  beans,  2  oz. 
Crimson  Giant  radish,  one  packet  of  Big 
Boston  lettuce  (or  50  plants  would  be 
Lest)  ;  1  oz.  Early  Egyptian  beets;  %  lb. 
Victoria  spinach  for  Spring  and  %  lb. 
Bloomsdale  Savoy  Leaved  for  Fall  sow¬ 
ing  ;  one  dozen  Bonny  Best  tomatoes  for 
early  and  two  dozen  Stone  for  late  ;  one 
packet  Swiss  chard,  one  packet  Danvers 
Half  Long  carrot,  1  lb.  Hundredfold  peas, 
one  dozen  Crimson  Giant  peppers.  H.  p. 


Building  a  Hotbed 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  build  a  hotbed? 
We  do  truck  gardening  on  a  small  scale 
and  would  require  room  for  150  tomato 
plants,  2.000  or  more  cabbage  plants,  as 
well  as  celery  for  our  own  use.  What 
size  would  you  suggest?  Is  a  southern 
exposure  best?  Is  the  horse  manure 
placed  in  a  pit  or  on  top  of  ground? 
Would  vou  use  glass  cloth  ?  d.  l.  s. 

Long  Eddy.  N.  Y. 

Dig  pit  6x9  ft.,  18  in.  deep ;  make 
frame  to  set  in  it  so  the  upper  side  of 
bed  toward  the  north  is  4  in.  higher 
than  lower  side  of  bed.  This  frame  will 
need  three  3x6  sash  to  cover  it,  and  will 
give  ample  room  to  grow  the  desired 
plants.  This  size  ■  bed  will  take  about 
half  a  ton  of  horse  manure,  which  is 
heating.  Tramp  manure  down  solid  and 
throw  six  or  eight  pails  of  water  on  it. 
If  manure  is  not  very  hot  use  hot  water; 
if  hot,  cold  water.  Put  four  to  five  in¬ 
ches  of  very  rich  earth  (about  half  ma¬ 
nure  and  half  soil,  mixed  well)  on  top 
of  manure;  rake  fine  and  level  with 
straight  edge.  The  earth  should  fill  your 
frame  up  to  about  six  or  eight  inches 
from  top.  Make  eight  rows  under  each 
sash  by  pressing  straight  edge  in  soil  and 
working  back  and  forth  until  rows  are 
in.  deep.  Sow  seed,  smooth  off  bed 
with  narrow  board,  and  firm  the  soil  by 
pressing  board  on  it. 

I  would  not  use  glass  cloth. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Second  Early  Tomatoes  in  Hotbed; 

Pruning  Grapevines 

1.  What  experience  have  you  with  sow¬ 
ing  second  early  tomato  plants  in  hot¬ 
bed  (under  glass)  and  not  spot  them 
out?  That  is,  sow  them  in  rows  and  let 
grow  until  they  are  ready  to  pull  for 
planting.  My  object  is  to  have  plants 
set  out  early  enough  so  they  will  begin 
ripening  the  first  of  August  for  can 
house.  2.  In  trimming  two-year-old 
grapevines  how  many  buds  is  it  best  to 
leave?  F.  r.  g. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

1.  Just  the  procedure  you  should  fol¬ 
low.  After  pulling  my  early  tomatoes  out 
of  the  hotbed,  and  the  heat  is  mostly  ex¬ 
pended,  I  stir  up  the  top  soil  and  sow  the 
seed  thinly  in  rows  4  in.  apart  about  May 
10.  This  gives  more  stalky  plants  to  set 
in  open  ground  June  1. 

2.  Two  buds.  wm.  perkins. 


Raising  Locust  Trees  for  Posts 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  plant  locust 
seed?  I  had  thought  of  sowing  on  top  of 
snow  and  letting  rains  wash  it  in  ground. 
What  is  the  right  kind  to  grow  for  posts, 
the  black,  yellow  or  honey  locust? 

Marlboro,  N.  Y.  R.  F. 

“Yellow,”  “black”  and  “common”  lo¬ 
cust  are  all  the  same  as  generally  em¬ 
ployed,  referring  to  the  locust  which 
grows  naturally  from  New  York  south.  It 
has  been  naturalized  in  New  England  and 
Europe.  Its  scientific  name  is  Robinia 
Pseudacacia.  This  is  the  species  most 
commonly  grown  for  posts,  the  wood  being 
hard  and  cicse-grained  and  resistant  to 
disintegration  processes  common  to  wood 
in  contact  with  soil.  Thj  honey  locust, 
Gleditsia  triacanthos,  is  also  valued  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  common  locust, 
but  its  natural  range  is  not  so  far  north. 
Seed  is  usually  sown  in  the  Spring  about 
one  inch  deep.  In  the  case  of  seed  of  the 
honey  locust  it  is  best  to  roak  it  in  warm 
water  to  soften  before  planting. 

H.  B,  T. 
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“Where  are 
my  specs  V’ 


Why  do  you  have  to 
ask  that  question? 
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HY  do  four  country  children  have  defective  eyesight, 
to  every  one  city  child? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  is  the  same— inferior  light. 

The  J.  B.  Colt  Carbide-gas  system  furnishes  an  illuminant 
which  science  proves  to  be  the  nearest  to  sunlight  of  all  arti¬ 
ficial  lights.  And,  in  addition  to  thus  protecting  eyesight,  the 
Colt  system  supplies  cooking  and  ironing  facilities. 

No  lamps  to  clean  —  no  parts  to  replace  —  no  matches; 
nothing  to  bother  with  except  recharging  (average:  two  or 
three  times  a  year)  of  the  "gas- well”  with  Union  Carbide, 
and  removal  of  residue  which  then  gives  useful  service  as  a 
whitewash,  soil  corrective  or  germicide. 

The  Colt  generator  is  buried  in  a  convenient  place  in  the 
yard,  and  from  it  the  carbide-gas  is  carried  throughout  house, 
barn  and  outbuildings  by  concealed  iron  pipes. 

It  has  a  capacity  of  200  pounds  of  Union  Carbide;  this 
greater  capacity  makes  recharging  necessary  only  at  long  in¬ 
tervals.  In  spite  of  these  and  many  other  advantages,  the  Colt 
system  costs  no  more  than  smaller  or  inferior  plants. 

A  line  to  us  today  will  bring  complete  information  on  how 
you  can  use  Union  Carbide-gas,  and  the  very  generous  terms 
on  which  you  can  buy  a  Colt  plant. 

N.  B.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  agents  selling  inferior  plants  on  the  claim 
that  they  are  made  by  J.  B.  Colt  Company.  Colt  representatives  carry 
credentials. 

Union  Carbide  for  use  in  the  Colt  system  is  distributed  from  more 
than  150  conveniently  located  Union  Carbide  warehouses  throughout 
the  country  —  direct  to  the  user,  at  factory  prices.  There  is  one  near  you. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

(address  nearest  branch) 

Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  Carbide  lighting 
and  cooking  plants  in  the  world 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

30  E.  42d  St. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

31  Exchange  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1001  Monadnock  Block 


OVT 


TRADE* 


MARK 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENK. 

6th  &  Market  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

8th  &  Brannan  Sts. 


SULPHUR 


“BROOKLYN 
BRAND” 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99j^%  pure,  for  spraying  and 
insecticide  purposes. 

5UPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99 /2%  pure  )  for  dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . \  purposes 

“NIAGARA  BRAND” 

AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 

for  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Dept.  “B  Write  for  Prices  and  Booklet 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  hy  shipping' 
direct  from  our  factory.  ^atisfactioiiGuaranteea. 
On  orders  for  thirty  (cations  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST„  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Coviile  and  Har¬ 
lan  P  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid,  SS.OO,  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  had  what  you  might  call  a  lively  ex¬ 
perience  last  week.  On  Wednesday  the 
great  hearing  on  the  school  bill  was  given 
at  Albany,  and  it  was  a  strenuous  per¬ 
formance.  It  was  a  great  meeting,  of 
far-reaching  importance,  and  I  might 
write  a  study  of  it.  Perhaps  it  is  better 
to  let  the  discussion  drop  now  and  see  if 
we  cannot  get  both  sides  together  for  a 
fair  compromise.  On  Saturday  of  that 
same  week  I  went  down  to  Cape  Cod  to 
attend  a  Farm  Bureau  meeting  at  llyan- 
nis.  It  was  an  excellent  meeting — held 
at  the  normal  school.  These  Cape  Cod 
folks  take  life  seriously  and  honestly.  On 
(he  blackboard  of  the  first  room  I  entered 
this  welcome  was  written  in  large  letters : 

This  room  is  dedicated 
to 

The  Public  Service, 

That  all  who  enter  here 
May  live 

A  more  abundant  life. 

And  public  service  on  Cape  Cod  does' 
not  mean  some  monopoly  of  transporta¬ 
tion  or  other  utilities,  but  it  really  means 
actual  historic  service  for  the  people.  I 
read  that  notice  and  then  stood  at  the 
sun-lit  window  looking  off  across  Hyannis 
Bay  to  the  blue  Atlantic  in  the  distance, 
and  it  all  brought  to  mind  the  remark  of 
one  of  my  little  boys  when,  some  years 
ago,  we  spent  a  month  on  Cape  Cod.  This 
boy  was  a  little  bewildered.  The  thought 
of  the  blue  water  stretching  for  thousands 
of  miles  awray  to  Europe,  the  thunder  of 
the  waves  as  they  smashed  against  the 
great  rock,  the  bright  sun  and  the  star¬ 
lit  nights,  the  humming  wind,  the  salt  air, 
and  the  dream  hanging  over  it  all,  some¬ 
how  got  into  his  little  soul.  And  one 
night  we  had  a  great  fire  on  the  beach. 
After  studying  it  awhile  the  boy  turned 
to  me  and  said  : 

“ Are  we  in  America t" 

IIow  do  you  suppose  I  answered  him? 
The  next  day  I  took  him  to  one  of  those 
old  churchyards  which  dot  the  Cape. 
Often  they  are  surrounded  by  a  tumbling 
stone  wall.  The  headstones  often  lean, 
and  there  are  many  neglected  graves.  But 
as  the  boy  and  I  stood  at  the  gate  and 
looked  in  it  seemed  to  us  that  more  than 
half  of  those  graves  had  a  little  flag, 
faded  and  worn,  snapping  in  the  breeze, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mound.  And  each  one 
marked  the  last  resting  place  of  a  Cape 
Cod  soldier ;  no  one  can  tell  how  many 
more  are  buried  far  away.  And  the  boy 
got  the  answer  without  a  word  from  me. 
“Arc  we  in  America V'  Well,  you  can 
hardly  get  any  closer  to  the  soul  of  the 
nation.  I  took  a  copy  of  Whittier  from  a 
shelf  and  was  not  surprised  on  opening  it 
at  random  to  find  myself  reading  “Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  Virginia”  : 

“And  sandy  Barnstable  stood  up  —  wet 
with  the  salt  sea’s  spray, 

And  Bristol  sent  her  answering  shout 
down  Narragansett  Bay. 

“For  us  and  for  our  children,  the  vow 
which  we  have  given 

For  freedom  and  humanity  is  registered 
in  heaven.” 

***** 

•Somehow,  that  is  the  way  I  have  al¬ 
ways  regarded  Cape  Cod  and  its  people. 
The  very  shape  of  the  Cape  indicates  a 
fighting  race.  Look  at  the  map  and  see 
how  Cape  Cod  is  like  the  right  arm  of  a 
boxer,  stretched  out  to  defend  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay.  Up  north  Cape  Ann  stretches 
out  like  a  left  arm  ready  to  strike.  Your 
well-trained  fighter  knows  that  he  must 
use  his  best  arm  for  defensive  work,  and 
Cape  Cod  has  shoulder,  elbow,  forearm, 
wrist  and  hand  stretched  out  in  the  most 
approved  style.  For  centuries  that  long 
arm  has  protected  Plymouth  and  Boston, 
and  all  they  have  stood  for  in  American 
history.  America?  Here  you  have  the 
very  grit  of  it.  I  imagine  there  is  no  spot 
of  equal  size  in  this  country  so.  curiously 
misunderstood  in  its  soil  and  its  people 
as  Cape  Cod.  I  had  a  Western  man  tell 
me  once  that  Cape  Cod  is  the  finest  place 
in  the  world  to  go  away  from!  He 
thought  he  had  covered  it  all.  It  is  not 
likelv  that  any  historian  can  ever  justly 
tell  ‘how  much  the  West  owes  to  tape 
Cod  and  Southeast  Massachusetts  gener¬ 
ally.  The  strong,  clear-eyed,  fearless  men 
and  women  who  carried  the  sands  of  the 
sea  in  their  shoes  and  in  their  character 
over  the  mountains  to  the  West  helped 
depopulate  Cape  Cod.  but  they  mixed  with 
the  cement  of  their  determination  and  put 
the  foundation  of  Western  society  on  solid 
concrete.  The  V  est  today  owes  more  to 
the  doughnuts  and  fishballs  and  clam 
chowder  which  were  eaten  on  Cape  Cod 
a  century  ago  thaxx  to  all  the  natural 
wealth  that  ever  came  out  of  her  forests 
and  soil.  And  yet  the  average  American 
really  knows  more  about  Cuba  or  the 
Sandwich  Islands  than  he  does  about 
Cape  Cod!  He  seems  to  picture  the  usual 
Cape  Codder  as  a  long,  lean,  wiry  man, 
evaporated  to  a  husk  by  the  salt  wind, 
much  like  a  salted  fish !  People  seem  to 


think  that  the  average  Cape  Cod  man 
goes  about  trying  to  trade  jack-knives, 
and  when  he  comes  in  sight  the  only  safe 
thing  to  do  is  to  put  one  hand  on  your 
watch  and  the  other  on  your  poeketbook 
and  run ! 

***** 

That  seems  to  be  popular  belief,  and 
there  could  not  be  anything  wider  of  the 
mark.  The  normal  college  was  crowded 
with  as  fine  a  class  of  country  people  as 
ever  came  together.  The  lean,  dried  peo¬ 
ple  were  not  there.  Most  of  them  were 
plump  and  well  rounded  out,  and  there 
were  as  many  fat  people  as  you  would 
find  in  any  audience.  As  is  the  case  on 
any  island  or  large  cape,  after  a  number 
of  generations  the  people  naturally  de¬ 
velop  into  a  certain  type  of  shape,  and 
the  old  conception  of  the  loose-jointed, 
slab-sided  Cape  Codder  of  romance  must 
be  modified.  I  should  think  Cape  Cod 
would  be  a  great  place  to  go  for  a  wife, 
but  if  they  are  wise  the  Cape  people  will 
keep  their  girls  at  home.  They  seemed 
to  me  like  a  happy,  contented,  and  well- 
fed  people,  with  something  of  sentiment 
and  mystery  about  them,  as  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  expected  in  one  who  through 
every  waking  hour  must  hear  the  murmur 
or  roar  of' the  ocean.  Would  you  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  one  who  could  never  escape  from 
the  roar  of  the  ocean  would  show  a  dif¬ 
ferent  psychology  from  one  who  passed 
his  life  in  the  stillness  of  the  forest?  I 
think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  psy¬ 
chology  and  food  of  the  people  who  live 
in  a  certain  section  determine  their  char¬ 
acter  and  power.  E.  P.  Armitage,  in 
“Diet  and  Race,”  tells  of  superior  tribes 
of  native  Africans  who  drink  sea  water 
every  day  as  a  tonic,  while  others,  back 
in  the  interior,  buy  it  as  a  precious  medi¬ 
cine.  The  Cape  Codders  have  taken  their 
ocean  medicine  for  some  generations  — 
blown  into  them  by  the  wind — and  it  has 
made  them  a  strong  race.  I  had  a  plate 
of  clam  chowder  which  was  literally  a  joy 
forever.  I  never  dreamed  before  that  the 
plebeian  clam  could  ever  produce  such 
aristocratic  food.  I  have  read  in  Brad¬ 
ford's  history  how,  early  in  the  history 
of  Plymouth,  a  band  of  Dutchmen  came 
from  New  York  to  spy  out  the  land. 
Bradford  does  not  seem  quite  sure  what 
they  came  for.  but  I  imagine  they  came  to 
get  some  of  that  clam  chowder.  It  was 
worth  the  journey  !  Why,  I  should  think 
that  a  woman  in  one  of  these  weather¬ 
beaten  old  farmhouses  making  such  a  dish 
as  that  would  feel  like  a  poet  writing 
some  masterpiece ! 

***** 

If  the  average  citizen  sizes  up  the  Cape 
Cod  people  wrong  he  usually  makes  a 
great  mistake  in  estimating  the  soil  and 
farm  possibilities.  The  usual  estimate  is 
a  sandbank  blowing  and  shifting  about 
with  every  wind — a  cold,  raw,  wintry 
place,  with  no  chance  for  what  you  would 
call  good  farming.  As  I  traveled  down 
from  Middleboro  out  into  the  Cape,  the 
opening  landscape  was  a  constant  sur¬ 
prise  to  me.  At  Middleboro  the  ground 
was  solid  with  snow.  It  was  several 
inches  deep  in  most  of  the  fields,  packed 
down  hard,  with  good-sized  drifts  along 
the  walls.  The  ground  was  full  of  frost, 
with  hardly  thaw  enough  to  make  mud. 
As  we  went  on  I  noticed  that  the  snow 
had  disappeared.  When  wre  were  fairly 
on  the  Cape  there  was  no  snow  to  be 
found — not  even  along  the  walls.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  frost  left  in  the  soil,  and 
when  we  got  off  the  train  we  certainly 
found  some  mud — though  we  are  told  that 
you  cannot  make  mud  by  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  sand  and  water.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  Cape  was  two  weeks  ahead  of 
the  mainland  in  its  season.  All  along 
through  the  shoulder  of  the  Cape  you  find 
patches  of  pine  trees,  some  of  them  quite 
large  enough  for  lumber.  The  pine  seems 
to  grow  well  in  this  soil.  A  man  under 
middle  age  ought  to  get  returns  from  for¬ 
estry  during  his  lifetime.  There  were 
many  little  ponds  and  brooks,  usually 
found  in  some  low  place  or  hollow,  look¬ 
ing  not  unlike  the  little  lakes  one  finds  in 
Florida.  Here  and  there  at  corners  of 
these  little  ponds,  in  along  the  shores  of 
brooks,  were  patches  of  blood  red  which 
at  first  sight  were  hard  to  understand. 
Coming  close  to  one  of  these  red  patches 
you  saw  that  it  was  made  up  of  waste 
cranberries.  Apparently  the  picking  had 
not  been  clean,  and  the  Fall  and  Winter 
floods  had  washed  the  berries  from  the 
vines  and  floated  them  into  groups  or 
patches.  It  was  startling  to  a  stranger 
until  one  came  to  know  what  caused  the 
red  color.  There  were  comparatively  few 
stones  such  as  one  sees  in  many  parts  of 
New  England,  yet  here  and  there  were 
stone  walls,  separating  fields,  and  .an  oc¬ 
casional  great  granite  ledge  pushing  its 
ugly  head  out  of  the  ground  as  if  to  say  : 

“lTou  cannot  keep  me  down.  I  am  the 
spirit  of  New  England.  I  have  come  to 
watch  these  sandy  lands  like  a  policeman, 
to  keep  them  from  blowing  away.” 

Well,  as  one  journeys  through  this  sec¬ 
tion,  one  can  see  how,  in  olden  times,  be¬ 
fore  we  knew  the  true  value  of  warm, 
light  soils,  a  boy  might  have  considered 
Cape  Cod  a  good  place  to  go  away  from. 
Now  let  us  see  if  one  can  make  good  on 
the  proposition  that  it  is  a  good  place  to 
go  back  to.  h.  w.  c. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Ask  Your 
Doctor 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  that 
the  most  healthful  water  comes 
direct  from  the  well.  Water  in 
a  storage  tank  quickly  becomes 
stale  and  foul  and  often  highly 
dangerous  to  health. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Air  Power  Water  System 
safeguards  health  by  delivering 
water  direct  to  you  from  well 
or  spring  or  both  of  them ;  how 
it  enables  you  to  have  hot  water 
and  water  for  sanitary  uses  at 
the  turn  of  the  faucet.  It  will 
obligate  you  in  no  way  to  get 
our  booklet. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER 
PUMP  CO. 

l5  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


MILWAUKEE 

AIR  POWER  WATER  SYSTEM 


WELL 


MARK 
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You  Can  Depend  on 

E-B  Harvesting  Machines 

When  your  grain  is  ready  to  cut,  even  if  it  is  in  poor 
cutting  condition,  you  must  have  machinery  to  harvest 
it  all  or  your  profit  may  be  lost.  E-B  Osborne  Harvest¬ 
ing  Machinery  can  be  depended  on  to  do  its  share  of 
insuring  your  profits. 

For  over  70  years  E-B  Osborne  Machines — Grain  Binders,  Reapers, 
Mowers  and  Corn  Binders — have  been  giving  100%  service  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  embody  the  very  latest  practical  improve¬ 
ments  for  saving  time,  and  have  exclusive  features  that  are  worth 
money  to  you.  Adapted  for  use  with  either  horses  or  tractor. 

E-B  Osborne  Grain  Binders  and  Reapers  successfully  harvest  tall  or 
short  grain  and  get  it  all;  E-B  Osborne  Mowers  cut  any  kind  of  grass 
under  any  field  conditions;  E-B  Osborne  Com  Binders  gather  down 
as  well  as  standing  stalks  and  work  without  side  draft. 

Do  not  buy  any  harvesting  machinery  until  you 
look  into  the  E-B  Osborne  Line  and  get  our  prices 

Emerson  -  Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Business  Founded  1852  Rockford,  Illinois 
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Sterno  Canned  Heat 


Always  ready,  never  fails.  For 
heating  baby's  milk,  water,  for 
cooking  meals,  heating  curling 
irons,  etc.  Safe  and  convenient. 
The  quickest,  simplest,  hottest  em¬ 
ergency  fuel  ever  known.  Comes 
in  convenient  cans.  No  waste. 
Every  particle  burns.  Easily  lit, 
easily  extinguished.  For  cooking 
and  heating  everywhere,  indoors 
and  outdoors,  any  time. 

On  sale  at  all  dealers  everywhere. 
Write  for  ourbooklet  “A"  describ¬ 
ing  the  various  handy  Sterno  Out¬ 
fits.  Sterno  Corp.,  9  E.  37th  St., 
New  York  City. 

STERNO 

CANNED  HEAT 


CHAPPED  HANDS 
>.  .—COTS 

-AjaSgSOBES 

iL^iyiBP^Burns  Etc. 
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s  vV  e  want  to  prove  to  you 

what  a  wonderful  healing  ointment 
Corona  is— for  quickly  healing  Cuts, 
W ounds.Chapped  Hands, Corns,  Scalds, 
Burns,  Piles,  Skin  Diseases,  etc.  You  have 
never  used  any  preparation  equal  to 

CORONA 

No  other  preparation  like  it  —  instantly 
soothes  and  quickly  heals. 

Send  name  and  address  and 
get  large  size  can  on  20  days' 

Free  Trial.  If  you  find  it  the 
best  healing  preparation  you 
ever  used  send  65^  in  payment 
at  end  of  20  days.  No  charge 
if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

10  Corona  Block,  Kenton,  0. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DEIIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  1JOOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FliEE  TO  YOU  with. Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILD  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


U.S.  ARMY  "shoe" 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Sizes 
to  1 2 
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:  gi’ 

you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications 
Made  on  the  Munson  last.of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pay, 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 

not  pleased.  YOU  SAVE  $2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A 


829  First  Ave.  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


Contest  / 
closes  y 

_  _  vv.  June  1  r 

Cash  Prizes/  f  Ay 

Clip  coupon  and  send  to-  /  -J* 
day  for  particulars  about  /  V 
great  knitting  contest.  '  &  J> 

Win  one  of  cash  prizes  for  /  v,  ® 
best  woman’s  sweat-  /  «F 
er,  man’s  sweater,  '  A\ 
child’s  sweater,  / 
scarf,  stockings,  s 


An  easy  way 
to  win  a  big  > 
cash  prize. 
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Propagating  Roses;  Plant  Lice 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  the  best  way  to  root 
rose  cuttings  or  slips?  I  haVe  tried  time 
and  time  again,  without  success.  2.  I 
have  two  rose  geraniums  which  I  took  in 
the  house  in  the  Fall.  Now  the  stems  are 
covered  with  little  green  insects.  What 
can  I  do  to  rid  the  plants  of  them? 

Staten  Island.  h.  j.  l. 

1.  Full  instructions  for  garden  propa¬ 
gation  of  roses  were  given  on  page  171, 
issue  of  Feb.  2,  1924. 

2.  The  _  rose  geraniums  are  infested 
with  aphis,  which  can  be  controlled  by 
spraying  or  dipping  in  soapsuds  or  tobac¬ 
co.  Ordinary  laundry  soap,  dissolved  at 
the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  five  gallons  of  water, 
is  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Do  not 
allow  the  pest  to  spread  to  other  plants. 


Culture  of  Christmas  Cactus 

W  ill  you  tell  me  name  of  plant  from 
which  I  inclose  slip  ;  also  the  kind  of  soil 
required,  and  does  plant  need  much  sun? 
Mine  is  a  potted  plant,  several  years  old, 
but  had  no  flowers  this  past  year.  a.  y. 

Glenbrook,  Conn. 

The  leaf  inclosed  is  the  Christmas  or 
crab  cactus,  Epiphyllum.  The  fact  that 
it  does  not  bloom  suggests  impaired  root 
action,  and  the  most  probably  cause  is 
sour,  soggy  soil  from  over-watering.  The 
Epiphyllum  requires  a  sunny  location, 
with  light,  rich,  sandy  soil,  and  abun¬ 
dant  drainage,  for  it  commonly  grows 
upon  trees  in  the  Brazilian  forests,  where 
it  has  abundant  moisture  except  for  com¬ 
paratively  short  periods.  While  making 
its  active  growth  outside  in  Summer  it 
needs  plenty  of  water  and  sun,  but  it 
should  never  be  waterlogged,  nor  should 
the  pot  stand  in  some  container  that  will 
hold  drainage  water.  It  should  be  brought 
indoors  before  there  are  cold  rains,  which 
are  often  injurious  to  the  roots  of  warm- 
loving  plants,  and  when  first  brought  in 
should  be  watered  rather  sparingly  for  a 
time,  then  more  freely  as  'buds  begin  to 
form.  We  flower  this  cactus  every  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  house,  and  consider  it  one  of 
the  easiest  window  plants  to  grow  and 
bloom.  The  kitchen  window,  if  sunny, 
should  be  a  congenial  place  for  it.  Water 
carefully,  and  when  you  put  it  outside 
next  Summer  see  that  the  pot  is  well 
drained,  and  treat  it  well  until  brought 
in  again.  A  severe  chill  sometimes  causes 
loss  of  leaves,  and  also  causes  the  buds  to 
drop.  It  inay  be  that  drafts  around  the 
window  are  another  cause  of  trouble. 
Cold,  windy  niguts  we  put  a  newspaper 
against  the  win  low  as  additional  protec¬ 
tion. 


Annihilating  the  Wild  Flowers 

In  all  directions  you  hear  talk  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  wild  flowers.  Societies  for 
this  purpose  have  been  organized,  in  near¬ 
ly  all  of  our  towns,  villages  and  cities. 
That  is  a  good  deed.  They  do  need  pro¬ 
tection  from  vandalism.  Picking  every 
bloom  is  the  usual  rule,  so  there  is  no 
seed  produced,  and  even  pulling  them  up 
by  the  roots,  from  no  earthly  reason 
other  than  that  they  are  too  indolent  to 
cut  them  properly.  School  children  are 
let  loose  on  one’s  property,  and  each 
child  seems  to  try  to  see  which  one  can 
do  the  most  damage  in  the  shortest 
amount  of  time.  People  will  descend  on 
arbutus,  pull  and  tear  the  plants  up  in 
great  handfuls;  when  they  have  finished 
that  clump,  go  on  to  another,  ruining  all 
within-  their  sight.  When  their  work  is 
done  it  looks  as  if  an  excited  cow  had 
with  her  horns  been  uprooting  the  earth 
where  the  arbutus  grew. 

Our  black  alder  bushes  are  demolished 
because  of  the  “Fall  raids”  by  auto  par¬ 
ties  in.  search  of  the  red  berries  for  dec¬ 
orative  purposes. 

.  We  have  quantities  of  native  wood 
lilies ;  for  the  same  reason  we  cannot  get 
a  bloom  or  save  a  seed.  The  fringed  gen¬ 
tian  has  been  exterminated.  They  did 
look  so  pretty  growing.  One  could  con¬ 
tinue  almost  indefinitely.  I  certainly  do 
not  app  ove  of  this  slaughter  of  our  wild 
flowers.  There  is  reason  in  all  things,  so 
there  is,  on  this  subject,  another  side  to 
the  question. 

A  great  many  flower  lovers  transplant 
these  wildlings,  let  them  increase,  and  in 
their  turn  distribute  them  to  others,  al¬ 
ways  increasing  their  production,  where, 
in  many  cases,  if  left  where  they  grew, 
from  one  cause  and  another  they  would 
be  totally  destroyed. 

There  are  laws  made  in  regard  to  ar¬ 
butus,  which  grows  in  quantities  on  this 
range,  and  not  stretching  the  truth  one 
particle,  there  are  carloads  destroyed  each 
year,  ruthlessly  pulled  up  by  the  roots  by 
people  who  do  not  own  an  inch  of  land 
they  prowl  over.  For  these  people  the 
law  cannot  be  too  severe,  yet  if  one  wishes 
to  send  a  small  box  of  the  flowers  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  friend  who  would  appreciate  it  so 
much,  it  cannot  be  done,  unless  breaking 
the  law  of  the  State  and  laying  oneself 
liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  At  the  same  time 
the  laws  would  better  be  too  strict  than 
too  lax  about  it.  If  there  could  be  a  law 
arrived  at  to  meet  all  the  conditions  re¬ 
quired  it  would  be  great.  Each  year  I 
carefully  lift  and  send  away  many  native 
plants  and  follow  the  laws  just  as  near 
as  I  can  understand  them.  I  hope  that 
everyone  will  be  educated  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  where  each  person  will  be  a  protector 
to  the  wildlings  and  all  flower  lovers  can 
enjoy  these  native  pets,  j.  l.  ii. 

Maine. 


Choose  dentifrices 
as  carefully 
as  you  cull  poultry 


Yes,  Madam, 
that  is  the 
Safe  Dentifrice’ 


UNPROFITABLE  hens  or  “boarder- 
cows”  are  now-a-days  culled  out. 
The  scrub  passes — the  pure-bred  remains. 
You  choose  with  utmost  care.  Your  flocks 
and  herds  improve,  and  therefore  you 
benefit. 

Choose  with  equal  care  the  dentifrice 
for  family  use.  Good  teeth  mean  good 
health.  If  you  care  for  your  health,  care 
for  your  teeth  with  Colgate’s  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream.  It  is  a  common -sense 
dentifrice,  free  from  grit  and  harmful  drugs. 


COLGATE’S 

Cleans  Teeth  the  Right  Way 

Washes  and  Polishes — Doesn't  Scratch  or  Scour 
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TEETH  THE 

RIGHT  WAY 

■ 

Washes” and  Polishes 
Doesn't  Scratch 


or  Scour 


wasn  your  teeth  with  this  safe  dentifrice.  Its 
non-gritty  precipitated  chalk  loosens  clinging  par¬ 
ticles.  Pure  and  mild,  its  vegetable  oil  soap  gently 
washes  them  away,  cleaning  the  teeth  perfectly 
and  leaving  undisturbed  the  normal  healthy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mouth. 

Colgate’s  cleans  teeth  the  right  way  and  sells  at  the 
right  price — 25c  for  a  large  tube — why  pay  more? 

COLGATE  &.  CO.,  New  York 

Established  1806 


If  your  wisdom  teeth 
could  talk  they'd  say 
“Use  Colgate's" 


Trath  in  Advertising  implies  Honesty  in  Manufacture  | 
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,n  M05TRCMARKABU 

M n  values  for  city  or 
aN  country  lighting  systems 

3U3b?for  OJ00 MRAMOUNT ELECTRIC  CO. 

25l-rF  MARKET  ST.  PHILA.  PA. 

The  New  Freely-Lathering 

Qiticura 
Shaving  Stick 

ForTender  Faces 

EMOLLIENT  MEDICINAL  ANTISEPTIC 

occidott 


The  Guaranteed  Flour 


Pay  a  trifle  more  and  use  OCCI¬ 
DENT  Flour.  Then  you’ll  be  sure  of 
better  bread,  biscuits,  cake  and  pastry 
on  every  baking  day. 

Should  OCCIDENT  fail  to  give  you 
■better  baking  results  than  any  other  flour  you  have  ever  used, 
return  the  unused  portion  of  the  sack  to  your  dealer.  He  will 
refund  the  full  purchase  price  of  the  flour  without  argument. 

Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2. M.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  *1.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  oi  ders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a.  respon- 
eible  oei-son  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable* houses  on'l'yf  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swdndler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  andhonest. 

responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  b  v  the  co’ >rts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  n'onth  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


DURING  the  past  week  more  than  a  dozen  impor¬ 
tant  questions  came  in  without  any  signature. 
There  was  no  possible  way  of  identifying  the  writers. 
It  seems  strange  that  this  should  continue  when  we 
have  stated,  so  many  times,  that  no  attention  is  paid 
to  anonymous  communications.  Some  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  must  be  of  personal  importance,  though  few 
are  of  enough  general  interest  to  warrant  a  printed 
answer.  We  would  give  personal  replies  if  we  knew 
where  to  send  them.  Now,  for  at  least  the  tenth 
time,  let  us  repeat  that  no  attention  will  be  paid  to 
unsigned  letters. 

* 

IT  is  hard  to  think  of  any  Congress  in  recent  years 
which  has  thus  far  been  more  useless  than  the 
one, now  in  session  at  Washington.  What  has  it  done 
besides  holding  investigations  which  thus  far  have 
been  inconclusive?  It  has  delayed  any  reform  of 
the  income  taxes,  while  the  House  has  passed  the 
soldiers’  bonus  bill  and  started  to  give  away  the 
most  valuable  water  power  concession  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  Congress  would  go 
home  leaving  behind  a  few  investigators  to  keep  up 
the  noise  the  country  would  be  better  off,  but  there 
seems  no  such  luck  for  the  nation.  If  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  great  parties  could  be  in  absolute 
control  something  at  least  would  be  done,  but  with 
a  small  group  holding  the  balance  of  power  it  be¬ 
comes  a  play  for  political  power  and  in  no  way 
helpful  to  public  business.  There  are  a  dozen  things 
which  farmers  need  at  once,  but  they  are  all  liable  to 
be  lost  in  this  selfish  fight  for  political  advantage. 
Far  better  let  one  great  party  or  the  other  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  stand  for  it. 


WHENEVER  you  do  a  mailage  business  with 
commission  men  or  merchants  always  save 
the  letters  and  the  envelopes.  Keep  these  with 
copies  of  letters.  They  will  all  be  needed  as  evi¬ 
dence  in  case  trouble  comes  and  there  is  any  effort 
to  swindle  people  by  mail.  In  many  cases  wheie 
charges  are  made  and  there  is  little  doubt  about 
guilt  we  cannot  prove  that  the  mails  were  used  to 
defraud,  simply  because  there  is  no  evidence  in  en¬ 
velope  or  letters. 

* 


WE  want  reports  from  country  school  districts 
where  improvement  in  houses,  grounds, 
teachers  and  community  spirit  have  been  developed 
in  the  district  by  local  influences.  There  are  many 
such  cases,  and  the  story  of  how  the  work  was 
done  will  prove  invaluable.  Our  plan  now  is  to  en¬ 
courage  school  improvement  by  the  local  patrons, 
and  we  promise  to  carry  the  idea  of  it  out  into  e\eo 
rural  school  district  in  the  State.  We  think  the 
strenuous  battle  over  the  rural  school  has  been  on 
the  whole  the  most  wholesome  thing  we  have  had  in 
the  State  for  many  years.  The  friends  of  the  bill 
may  not  agree  with  that,  but  they  will  live  to  learn 
the  truth  of  it.  At  the  great  Albany  meeting  they 
were  largely  outnumbered  and  clearly  beaten  in  the 
argument.  They  must  realize  the  strength  of  the 
opposition  and  the  futility  of  trying  to  force  their 
bill  upon  such  determined  farmers  as  those  who 
crowded  the  Assembly  chamber.  Had  they  gone 
about  their  work  with  a  fairer  spirit  and  less  arbi¬ 
trary  demands  it  would  have  been  entirely  possible 
to  find  some  point  of  view  upon  which  all  sides 
could  concentrate.  The  backers  of  this  bill  never 
can  settle  or  even  improve  the  rural  school  situation 
until  they  gain  the  full  confidence  of  rural  people. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  show  during  the  coming  yeai 
that  our  country  people  are  quite  capable  of  irnprov- 
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ing  the  quality  of  the  country  school  and  the  spirit  of 
the  community.  Our  country  people  cannot  be 
driven  into  school  improvement  with  a  club,  but  they 
can  be  approached  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be 
induced  to  do  it  themselves.  First  of  all,  therefore, 
we  want  to  show  how  it  has  been  done  already,  and 
we  ask  all  who  are  interested  in  school  improve¬ 
ment  to  join  us  in  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society. 

* 

THE  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill 
granting  compensation  or  “bonus”  to  soldiers 
by  a  great  majority.  It  now  goes  to  the  Senate 
where  it  will  have  a  different  reception.  From  the 
best  reports  available  we  judge  that  the  Senate  will 
pass  the  bill,  and  that  the  President  will  veto  it. 
The  House  seems  likely  to  pass  the  bill  over  the 
President’s  veto  while  the  Senate  will  refuse  to  do 
so — thus  leaving  the  situation  as  it  is  now.  We 
made  something  of  a  canvass  of  our  readers  on  the 
subject  and  we  are  frank  to  say  that  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  expressed  any  opinion  favor  a 
bonus  of  some  sort.  While  the  plan  is  .popular  and 
while  we  think  a  majority  of  Americans  favor  it, 
we  still  think  it  unwise  and  should  object  to  our  own 
boys  accepting  any  share  of  this  government  gift. 

* 

SPEAKING  of  Henry  Ford  and  the  Muscle  Shoals 
proposition,  one  of  our  readers  makes  this  state¬ 
ment,  which,  perhaps,  has  not  occurred  to  you ! 

I  visited  the  place  about  two  years  ago.  It’s  a  won¬ 
derful  proposition  from  a  power  standpoint,  but  not  less 
wonderful  from  that  standpoint  than  from  one  display¬ 
ing  the  curious  atttitude  of  the  public  toward  Henry 
Ford.  Imagine  Standard  Oil,  or  any  other  big  interest, 
making  the  same  offer  to  the  government  for  a  100-year 
lease  of  the  property. 

Well,  what  about  that?  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
it  before?  Henry  Ford  is  probably  as  rich  as  Rocke¬ 
feller,  and  his  wealth  is  held  tightly  in  one  family. 
He  has  not  been  specially  benevolent;  in  fact,  other 
wealthy  men  have  probably  given  $50  to  public  bene¬ 
factions  where  he  has  given  one.  Yet  Congress 
seems  ready  to  turn  over  to  him  for  a  mere  pit¬ 
tance  the  most  valuable  public  gift  ever  handed  out 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Who  can  tell  why  Henry 
Ford  enjoys  this  confidence,  while  other  wealthy  men 
are  viewed  with  distrust? 

* 

THE  labor  question  has  forced  some  attempts  at 
readjustment  in  farming  which  are  quite  re¬ 
markable.  Many  business  men  invested  in  farms 
close  to  the  city  a  few  years  ago.  Their  object  was 
to  keep  up  their  business  for  a  few  years  (until  they 
had  accumulated  fair  capital)  and  then  retire  to  the 
farm.  In  the  meantime,  they  expect  to  keep  the  farm 
going  with  hired  labor  and  absent  management. 
Those  who  ever  try  that  plan  know  how  it  always 
turns  out.  The  farm  drags  along,  a  constant  ex¬ 
pense  and  worry,  because  the  owner  sees  that  it  is 
failing,  and  yet  he  is  powerless  to  help  himself.  The 
last  few  years  have  made  it  harder  than  ever,  since 
competent  help  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  This 
has  presented  a  new  problem  to  these  farm  owners. 
One  of  them  proposes  the  following  plan  for  solution. 
He  has  more  than  200  acres  of  good  land  with  full 
equipment  (including  a  tractor)  and  excellent  build¬ 
ings.  He  is  prepared  to  rent  this  farm  at  $1  a  year 
to  a  tenant  who  will  carry  out  his  wishes.  He  will 
only  ask  that  this  tenant  carry  out  the  following: 

I  would  rent  this  entire  equipment  for  $1  a  year  on 
condition  that  the  man  would  plant  for  me  about  hve 
acres  of  peach  and  apple  trees  each  year  and  inter-crop 
them  and  keep  them  cultivated.  I  would  furnish  the 
trees  and  help  to  plant  them  and  furnish  all  fertilizer 
that  I  would  want  to  use.  I  would,  however,  not  allow 
the  man  to  sell  off  the  place  any  hay,  straw,  or  fodder. 
I  want  him  to  keep  cattle  enough  and  all  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  order  to  make  manure. 

He  will  pay  all  taxes  and  interest  and  keep  the 
outside  of  buildings  in  repair.  At  the  end  of  the 
lease,  if  the  man  showed  proper  spirit,  he  would  be 
given  a  good  salary  and  25  per  cent  interest.  This 
is,  we  believe  a  real  offer.  We  print  it  to  show  how 
curiously  the  present  conditions  of  farm  labor  are 
affecting  land  owners.  In  this  case  the  advantage  to 
the  owner  is  that  he  gets  his  farm  well  cared  for 
and  has  his  young  orchards  brought  to  fruiting. 
With  such  a  farm  and  equipment  a  tenant,  with  the 
right  spirit,  ought  to  find  a  great  opportunity,  but  he 
will  have  to  be  a  superior  man  to  get  the  job. 
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ures  that  there  are  fewer  apples  trees,  both  bearing 
and  young,  than  10  years  ago.  Then  he  will  show 
that  city  people  do  not  eat  10  per  cent  of  the  apples 
they  can  or  would  if  the  fruit  could  be  put  before 
them  at  a  fair  price.  In  Europe  millions  of  apple 
trees  were  destroyed  during  the  war  and  will  not  be 
replaced  for  years.  All  this  is  evidence  that  more 
apples  will  be  needed  in  the  future,  and  that  planting 
of  good  varieties  will  pay.  At  the  other  extreme 
comes  the  man  who  claims  that  there  is  already  a 
great  over-production — that  far  more  apples  are  pro¬ 
duced  each  year  than  can  ever  be  sold.  We  think 
the  truth  lies  about  midway  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  Apple  growing  in  the  future  will  be  no 
business  for  the  amateur  and  careless  grower.  It  is 
a  sure  invitation  to  disaster  for  some  man  who 
knows  nothing  about  fruit  growing  to  gamble  with  a 
large  planting.  A  true  fruit  grower,  however,  who 
knows  what  he  is  doing  and  is  prepared  to  stand  by 
it  through  sunshine  and  storm  may  regard  the  future 
with  confidence.  In  the  years  to  come  only  high- 
class,  well-handled  fruit  will  be  salable.  All  the  rest 
will  go  for  cider  and  vinegar.  Many  varieties  for¬ 
merly  planted  will  pass  out  of  use  and  newer  and 
better  ones  will  come  in.  We  still  believe  in  con¬ 
servative  planting  and  good  care. 

* 

WE  have  a  reader  who  makes  a  somewhat  new 
comparison  in  classifying  the  four  great 
necessities  of  plant  food — nitrogen,  potash,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  lime.  They  are  compared  with  the  four 
great  essentials  for  conducting  a  farm  business — 
cash,  credit,  equipment  and  good  judgment.  Nitro¬ 
gen  represents  the  cash.  No  growth  of  crops  or 
quick  return  is  possible  without  available  nitrogen. 
We  see  this  in  dozens  of  cases  where  farmers  try 
to  produce  a  crop  on  poor,  wornout  land.  Just  as 
cash  will  often  save  a  business  hy  giving  a  chance 
to  buy  goods  to  advantage,  so  the  use  of  nitrogen 
will  save  the  crop.  And  potash  represents  credit, 
because  it  gives  character  to  the  crop.  Aside  from 
its  direct  value  as  plant  food,  potash  helps  in  the 
formation  of  starch  and  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  and 
also  to  some  extent  in  helping  to  overcome  disease. 
Credit  can  only  be  obtained  by  people  of  sound 
character  and  health,  which  makes  them  a  good 
risk.  Phosphorus  represents  equipment,  such  as  im¬ 
plements  and  working  outfit.  No  animal  can  have 
a  strong  skeleton  or  frame,  no  plant  can  stand  up¬ 
right,  no  seed  can  form  a  vital  germ  unless  there 
be  an  abundant  supply  of  phosphorus.  No  farmer 
can  expect  to  keep  up  his  business  if  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  lending  or  losing  his  tools  or  leaving  them 
out  in  the  frost  and  rain.  The  comparison  between 
lime  and  good  judgment  may  not  be  so  clear,  but 
lime  does  correct  the  faults  of  the  soil  and  gives  it 
what  we  may  call  a  better  organization.  Some  men 
keep  their  cash  in  their  pockets  or  in  some  place 
where  they  can  always  get  at  it.  They  find  it 
slipping  away  from  them  for  all  sorts  of  useless 
purposes.  If  they  had  most  of  it  in  a  bank  or  in 
good  securities  it  would  not  back  away — just  as 
nitrogen  does  from  an  unprotected  barnyard  or  in 
a  soil  without  a  Fall  cover  crop.  On  most  of  our 
stock  and  grain  farms  the  most  essential  need  is 
phosphorus,  because  that  element  has  been  sent 
away  in  the  crops.  Every  ton  of  live  stock  carries 
away  35  pounds  or  more  of  phosphorus,  and  every 
ton  of  wheat  nearly  20  pounds.  When  this  drain 
is  kept  up  for  50  years  the  available  phosphorus  in 
that  farm  is  greatly  reduced.  It  is  like  a  farm  from 
which  half  the  machinery  has  been  borrowed  and 
never  returned,  so  that  even  with  money  and  good 
judgment  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  full  crops. 
Homely  comparisons  of  this  sort  will  help  a  farmer 
to  understand  the  principles  of  fertilizing. 


* 

WHAT  is  the  outlook  for  apple  culture?  You 
can  get  just  about  any  answer  you  like,  and 
all  from  practical  orchard  men.  One  man  will  tell 
you  that  the  prospect  never  was  better — the  outlook 
never  more  rosy.  He  will  prove  by  government  fig- 


Brevities 

We  get  quite  a  number  of  reports  from  people  who 
say  they  have  killed  white  grubs  by  using  snuff  or  pow¬ 
dered  tobacco. 

It  seems  necessary  to  repeat  over  and  over  that  we 
advise  a  mixture  of  1 00  lbs.  dry  and  fine  hen  manui  e 
and  300  lbs.  acid  phosphate.  This  makes  a  good  mix¬ 
ture  for  most  crops.  The  addition  of  100  lbs.  muriate  of 
potash  would  strengthen  it. 

This  discussion  of  the  eight-hour  day  is  surely  stir¬ 
ring  things  up.  This  comes  from  a  Nebraska  man: 
“On  page  412  G.  O.  Warford  is  exercising  his  imagina¬ 
tion  and  at  the  same  time  telling  the  truth.  I  for 
one  never  thought  we  farmers  were  working  12  to  15 
hours  a  day  in  order  to  keep  union  men’s  expenses  down, 
but  it  sure  gives  the  farmer  something  to  think  about 
when,  he  is  working  overtime,  not  for  himself  but  be¬ 
cause  he  is  so  used  to  giving  his  time  that  it  would  be 
too  sudden  a  change  to  do  otherwise. 
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What  the  Milk  Situation  Needs 

THE  gross  price  for  February  milk  as  announced 
by  the  pool  was  $1.90  per  100  lbs.  The  deduc¬ 
tions  were  5  cents  for  certificates  and  8  cents  for 
expenses,  or  13  cents  in  all,  leaving  $1.77  cash  re¬ 
turns  to  producers. 

.Sheffield  Farms  Association  returned  $2.35 ;  and 
the  non-pool  all-milk  price  was  $2.30.  The  return 
by  the  Eastern  States  groups  was  $2.35  flat,  no  fat 
test,  for  the  highest  record  reported  by  a  single 
plant,  and  the  average  for  the  four  plants  reporting 
was  $2.10  on  3  per  cent  basis. 

The  following  table  shows  the  difference  between 
the  gross  price  as  figured  out  on  the  prices  and  per¬ 
centages  of  the  class  price  plan,  as  compared  with 
the  gross  price  reported.  The  explanation  of  this 
difference  was  made  by  Mr.  Slocum  and  Mr.  Sexauer 
on  this  page  last  week : 


Class 

% 

Price 

Percentage 

Class  1  . 

X  $2.33 

=  $1.30 

Class  2A  . . . . 

.  20% 

X  2.20 

=  .44 

Class  2B  .  .  .  . 

.  3% 

X  2.25 

=  .0675 

Class  2C  . . . . 

.  3% 

X  2.25 

=  .0675 

Class  3  . 

.  11% 

X  2.05 

—  .2255 

Class  4A  .  .  . . 

.  6% 

X  1.6S5 

=  .1011 

Class  4B  .... 

.  2% 

X  1.405 

=  .02S1 

Gross  price  per  cwt . $2.2297 

Gross  price  reported . .  1.90 


Not  accounted  for  .  $0.3297 

Deductions  for  certificates . 05 

Deductions  for  expenses . 08 

Total  . $0.4597 

The  total  volume  of  pooled  milk  as  reported  was 

163,635,709  lbs.  At  .3297  cents  per  100  lbs.  the  dif¬ 
ference  unaccounted  for  is  $539,992.91.  This  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  total  value  of  pooled  milk  for  the 
month  at  pool  prices  and  the  gross  price  reported  is 
greater  than  the  monthly  average  difference  for  the 
year.  The  total  for  last  year,  however,  amounted  to 
a  little  more  than  $4,500,000.  This  item  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Slocum  in  our  interview  with  him  last  week, 
is  due  in  some  measure  to  losses  in  operating  weak 
plants,  but  principally  due  to  cutting  liquid  milk 
prices  in  up-State  cities  and  on  the  New  York  City 
platform. 

There  would  be  no  profit  at  this  time  in  analyzing 
the  causes  or  attempting  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  the  present  condition  of  the  milk  business.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  rank  ana  file  of  producers 
either  in  the  pool  or  out  of  it  care  now  about  these 
academic  questions.  The  pool  management  predicts 
that  under  present  conditions  matters  will  continue 
to  grow  worse  instead  of  better. 

This  is  not  the  concern  of  poolers  alone,  nor  of 
non-pooler  alone.  It  concerns  every  dairyman, 
whether  pooler  or  non-pooler,  and  whether  in 
an  organization  or  not.  The  situation  demands 
immediate  action.  The  dairy  industry  cannot  stand 
46  cents  per  hundred  out  of  a  milk  price  already 
scandalously  too  low\  February  milk  at  $1.77  per 
100  lbs.,  with  feed  and  labor  and  other  supplies  at 
present  prices  is  a  crime ;  and  if  we  all  lie  supinely 
on  our  backs  and  allow’  this  condition  to  continue 
until  individual  producers  are  ruined  and  the  indus¬ 
try  is  scrapped,  no  one  but  Charity  will  ever  write 
the  word  “courage”  in  our  epitaphs. 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  conference  of  the  wisest 
dairymen  of  the  State  to  work  out  a  plan  to  stop  the 
warfare  and  get  everyone  working  together  for  the 
dairy  cow. 


Borden’s  Dividends 

THE  Borden  Company's  annual  report  shows  a  net 
income,  after  payment  of  all  expenses,  including 
taxes,  of  $21.40  a  share  on  its  common  stock  of  $21,- 
368,100  par  value.  The  dividend  last  year,  for  1922, 
was  $21.94.  The  1923  sales  were  larger  than  the 
previous  year*,  but  increased  operating  expenses 
slightly  reduced  the  net  profit.  In  addition  to  the 
dividend,  $2,863,389  was  added  to  surplus,  which  now 
totals  $10,681,389.  The  net  operating  profit  is  give ) 
as  $5,629,182. 


Good  Horse  Sense 

There  is  a  lot  of  good  “horse  sense”  in  the  letter  of 
Clarence  Johnson  on  page  475.  If  The  It.  N.-Y.  could 
come  out  and  advise  both  poolers  and  non-poolers  to  get 
together  in  some  way,  and  try  such  an  arrangement  as 
that,  I  could  work  with  you  with  all  my  heart. 

New  York.  O.  w.  mapes. 

LARENCE  JOHNSON’S  suggestion  is  not  new. 
He  expressed  the  same  thing  some  years  ago  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  when  we  offered  prizes  for  the  best  co¬ 
operative  plans  and  policies  for  the  League.  In  a 
general  wTay  it  was  one  of  the  factors  in  the  original 
working  plan  developed  by  the  State  Department  in 
1916.  The  principle  is  already  in  use  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  now.  Alone  it  would  not  completely  solve  the 


problem,  but  it  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  of  a 
comprehensive  plan.  Mr.  Johnson's  proposition  is  to 
"give  the  man  who  will  contract  for  a  fixed  amount 
the  year  around  the  fluid  price.”  and  pay  him  the  by¬ 
product  price  for  the  excessive  variations.  Then,  if 
we  adopt  the  policy  of  selling  to  the  distributor  his 
daily  requirements  of  liquid  milk  and  cream,  and  no 
more,  at  a  fair  price  made  by  the  producers,  the 
word  “surplus”  would  disappear  from  the  dairyman’s 
vocabulary. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  repeating  our  advice  to 
all  poolers.,  and  non-poolers,  whether  in  groups  or 
not,  to  get  together  on  these  suggestions,  or  any  pol¬ 
icy  that  will  work. 


Levy  Dairy  Company  Indicted 

HE  January  grand  jury  of  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y., 
filed  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  officers  of 
the  Levy  Dairy  Company  on  charge  of  conspiracy  in 
1922  to  defraud  the  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative 
Association  to  the  extent  of  $44,318.97.  The  indict¬ 
ment  came  to  light  last  week  in  an  argument  before 
the  court  in  the  City  of  Utica  to  dismiss  the  indict¬ 
ment.  The  decision  was  reserved.  The  complaint 
was  based  on  an  alleged  false  milk  report.  Since 
the  alleged  offense,  the  Levy  plants  were  purchased 
by  the  League,  and  William  A.  Levy,  one  of  the  in¬ 
dicted  officials,  acted  for  a  time  as  manager  of  the 
plants  for  the  League. 


^Making  the  Records 

IN  recommending  the  Sapiro  co-operative  bill  the 
agricultural  committees  of  the  Senate  and  Assem¬ 
bly,  as  well  as  the  lawyers  and  promoters  and  lead- 
ers  concerned,  went  squarely  and  openly  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  delegates  are  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  to  choose  the  management  of  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  than  farmers  themselves  by  direct  vote. 
While  approval  of  the  delegate  proposition  seemed 
to  be  unanimous  at  the  Albany  hearing  save  for  our 
exception,  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  equally  on  record  in  op¬ 
position  to  minority  rule  and  in  favor  of  local  au¬ 
tonomy  and  responsibility  wTith  a  direct  control  of 
co-operative  organizations  by  a  direct  majority 
vote  of  the  members. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  delegate  system  makes 
it  easy  for  a  small  minority  group  to  get  and  hold 
control  of  the  management  and  to  fix  its  policies. 
The  expense  of  perpetuating  it  is  heavy,  and  the 
farm  must  pay  it.  The  burden  becomes  more  than 
the  farm  can  stand.  Numerous  failures  can  be  cited 
under  that  plan.  Permanent  success  under  it  has  not 
been  recorded. 

When  a  farmer  has  an  opportunity  to  express  his 
will  in  a  direct  vote,  with  the  conviction  that  the 
vote  will  be  honestly  counted,  he  will  submit  to  the 
majority  decision  even  though  he  is  in  the  minority, 
with  the  conviction  that,  if  right,  he  will  win  a  ma¬ 
jority  to  his  side  later.  Under  such  circumstances 
he  will  stick.  If,  however,  he  sees  a  minority  group 
always  in  control,  he  knows  that  he  has  no  means  of 
changing  a  management  or  policies  to  which  he  is 
opposed,  and  his  only  recourse  is  to  stay  out  or,  if 
already  in,  to  get  out.  This  is  the  point  which  causes 
splits  and  divisions  in  our  farm  organizations.  The 
principle  is  fundamental.  It  is  easily  understood. 
We  believe  farmers  will  readily  see  the  logic  of  it. 

The  minority  centralized  control  in  co-operation 
was  tried  out  in  our  savings  and  loan  associations 
for  half  a  century,  and  the  result  was  losses  and 
tragedy,  humiliation  and  scandal.  When  we  finally 
changed  it,  and  adopted  the  decentralized  direct  ma¬ 
jority  control,  we  created  the  finest  co-operative  plan 
in  the  world  in  our  present  savings  and  loan  system. 


The  Village  Bee  Bill  and  Others 

The  village  bee  bill  naturally  brings  to  mind  other 
village  nuisances  much  more  frequent  and  annoying 
than  bees,  which,  under  normal  conditions,  pay  pretty 
strict  attention  to  their  own  business.  In  fact,  I  think 
cases  are  rare  where  bees  trouble  anyone  at  a  distance 
say  of  200  ft.  from  the  hives.  Certainly  such  cases  are 
not  so  frequent  as  to  call  for  any  special  legislation. 
Anyone  keeping  bees  should  have  a  little  regard  for  his 
neighbors  in  the  placing  of  his  hives.  Such  matters 
would  be  better  settled  amicably  between  the  parties 
concerned.  However,  if  the  bee  question  must  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  legislative  discussion,  why  not  take  up,  also, 
some  other  matters  much  more  disturbing  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  tranquility  than  bees?  Now,  there  is  the  ma¬ 
rauding  hen,  for  instance.  I  would  suggest  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  that  all  hens  kept  within  1,000  ft.  of  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  vegetable  or  flower  garden  be  confined  within  a 
wire  enclosure  not  less  than  8  ft.  in  height,  resting  on  a 


concrete  foundation ;  said  foundation  to  extend  12  in. 
into  the  ground,  to  prevent  the  hens  from  flying 
over  or  digging  under.  Such  a  law  would  go  far  to¬ 
ward  avoiding  ill  feeling  and  actual  feuds  among  neigh¬ 
bors. 

I  would  suggest  also  a  bill  providing  that  all  roosters 
kept  within  500  ft.  of  a  neighbor’s  bedroom  window  be 
confined  at  night  within  boxes  whose  covers  are  so  low 
that  the  roosters  cannot  stretch  their  necks  to  crow. 
(The  poetical  effect  was  not  deliberate  on  the  part  of 
the  writer;  it  merely  happened  so.) 

I  would  further  suggest  a  bill  to  the  effect  that  all 
rain  barrels  be  provided  with  a  wooden  cover,  sealed  by 
the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  the  weights  in  this 
case  being  a  stone  placed  on  said  cover  to  hold  it  down, 
and  the  measure  being  the  aforesaid  measures  taken  to 
prevent  mosquitoes  from  congregating  around  and  about 
and  depositing  their  eggs  within  said  rain  barrels. 
These  are  a  few  common  nuisances  in  urgent  need  of 
immediate  legislation.  Doubtless  the  reader  may  recall 
others  of  equal  importance.  w.  I.  b. 

B.  N.-Y. — Surely  the  mosquitoes  hatched  in  the  com¬ 
mon  rain  barrel  are  a  worse  nuisance  than  bees! 


An  Opinion  on  the  School  Bill 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  you  and 
the  very  fine  paper  you  publish,  The  R.  N.-Y.,  are  de¬ 
cidedly  opposed  to  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  education  law,  so-called,  being  Senate  Bill  No.  126, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Downing.  I  want  to  commend  you 
most  heartily  for  this  stand.  If  the  people  of  the  State 
appreciated  what  chains  would  be  forged  around  them 
by  this  measure,  and  what  needless  expense  with  so 
scanty  real  returns  to  them  would  follow,  they  would 
revolt,  and  I  am  speaking  advisedly. 

You  may  have  heard  it  stated  that  many  of  the  county 
superintendents  were  in  favor  of  this  proposed  measure, 
and  perhaps  certain  organizations  of  principals.  Has 
it  occurred  to  you  that  they  would  not  dare  to  counter 
the  State  Education  Department  by  being  against  the 
department’s  measure,  as  this  is?  Such  individuals, 
composing  such  groups,  have  to  acquiesce  in  the  de¬ 
partment’s  wishes  in  such  matters,  or  they  have  no 
standing  in  court — that  is,  before  such  department.  I 
know  that  well  enough  both  from  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Also  remember  that  this  originated  from  the¬ 
orists  in  said  department,  and  not  from  practical  edu¬ 
cators  and  lowers  of  children.  I  am  rejoiced  that  you 
have  knowledge  of  what  you  are  talking  about  and  also 
have  the  courage  of  your  convictions,  orin  q.  flint. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Country  School  Teacher  Talks 

When  1  hear  or  read  about  the  “advantages”  of  the 
city  or  town  for  children  over  the  country  I  see  red.  It 
indicates  to  me  a  sort  of  pity  or  condescension  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker  that  is  ill-placed  and  provocative  to 
a  thoughtful  person.  “Give  the  country  children  the 
advantages  of  the  city  ones,”  they  wail.  “Bring  them 
to  our  schools  till  we  show  you  how  they  .should  be  edu¬ 
cated — what  they  should  be  taught.  Take  them  away 
from  the  hard  and  isolated  life  of  the  farms.” 

There  came  into  my  school  recently  a  shining  example 
of  the  results  of  city  schooling;  a  boy  of  14,  bright, 
alert,  worldly-wise,  able  to  swear  fluently,  chew  and 
smoke  like  an  expert,  steal  money  or  match  pennies  to 
buy  it,  play  hookey,  tell  lies  to  cover  up,  etc.  A  boy 
who  had  been  in  school  steadily  since  he  reached  school 
age,  and  who  ought  to  be  in  eighth  grade  at  least.  But 
he  was  so  far  from  it  that  he  had  to  go  in  sixth  for 
arithmetic,  geography  and  spelling,  and  beginning  fifth 
for  English. 

It  may  be  argued  that  he  is  just  one  and  not  typical. 
I  maintain  he  is  typical,  for  I  could  cite  many  instances 
I  have  personally  known  somewhat  similar.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  individual  in  a  large  group  cannot  be  taught 
as  well  as  in  a  small  one.  If  he  is  idle  or  careless  or 
slow  he  cannot  get  that  personal  attention  from  the 
teacher  like  in  a  .small  school,  and  soon  drops  down  or 
out.  We  know  it  is  true  that  “two  heads  are  better 
than  one.”  Yes,  and  it  is  true,  too,  that  two  dozen 
heads  can  think  of,  plan  and  execute  more  mischief  than 
two  or  three.  I  have  taught  country  schools  for  15 
years,  varying  in  size  from  four  to  40  pupils,  and  I  have 
observed  conditions  carefully  outside  of  this,  and  feel 
strongly  that  the  city  or  town  school  has  no  advantages, 
educational  or  otherwise,  over  those  of  the  “little  red 
sehoolhou.se.”  Where  were  the  strongest,  ablest  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  statesmen  of  all  our  country’s  history  born 
and  bred  and  started  firmly  on"  their  ways?  Recall 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Clay,  Garfield,  Jackson,  Grant, 
and  many  others. 

The  hardships  of  getting  an  education,  the  physical 
work  of  the  farm,  the  care  of  and  responsibility  for  farm 
animals,  the  necessity  for  employing  their  own  wits  for 
diversion  and  entertainment,  all  tend  to  character¬ 
building.  Therefore,  I  say  bring  the  high  school  to  the 
farm  child,  not  the  child  to  the  town  to  that  high  school. 
Do  the  short-sighted  people  who  advocate  the  latter 
realize  what  this  tendency  means?  Educate  the  farm 
boy  and  girl  where  they  are.  Teach  them  the  things 
they  should  know  to  make  the  boys  better  farmers  and 
the  girls  better  wives  for  them.  Teach  them  the  love  of 
the  land  they  work,  that  we  may  have  a  nation  of  home- 
owners — prideful  home-owners  —  who  make  strong, 
stable,  dependable  citizens;  not  slum  dwellers,  birds  of 
passage,  discontented  wanderers  forever  decrying  the 
rottenness  of  things  they  do  not  help  to  remedy.  The 
strong  nations  of  all  times  were  and  are  those  whose 
people  were  rooted  in  the  land. 

Do  not  forever  harp  on  the  “advantages”  of  the  town 
to  those  boys  and  girls  of  ours  till  their  plastic  minds 
are  filled  with  desire  to  escape  their  lowly  estate  and 
attain  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  rainbow’s  end.  Let  the 
fight  for  our  rural  schools  go  on,  and  may  the  gratitude 
of  those  benefited  be  yours  when  right  shall  at  length 
prevail.  M-  A • 

New  York, 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

To  An  Irish  Blackbird 

Wet  your  feet,  wet  your  feet, 

This  is  what  he  seems  to  say. 

Calling  from  the  dewy  thicket 
At  the  breaking  of  the  day. 

Wet  your  feet,  wet  your  feet, 

Silver  toned  he  sounds  the  call 
From  his  bramble  in  the  thicket 
When  the  dew  is  on  the  fall. 

Many  times  in  lands  far  distant, 

In  my  dreams  I  hear  him  play 
On  his  flute  within  the  thicket, 

Ere  the  showers  have  passed  away. 

Years  have  passed  since  last  I  heard  him, 
■Since  I  said  a  sad  adieu, 

To  the  early  Irish  morning 
With  the  rainbow  tinted  dew. 

And  I  still  can  hear  him  calling 
And  the  call  comes  clear  and  sweet, 

And  I  still  can  see  the  mornings 
With  the  dew  about  my  feet. 

Wet  your  feet,  wet  your  feet, 

Silver  toned  he  sounds  the  call 
From  his  bramble  in  the  thicket 
When  the  dew  is  on  the  fall. 

— James  MacAlpin,  in 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post  Literary  Review. 

* 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  crease  the 
hems  in  table  linen,  preparatory  to  hem¬ 
ming  by  hand.  Merely  run  it  through 
the  hemmer  on  the  sewing  machine,  with¬ 
out  any  thread  in  the  needle,  and  you 
have  a  perfectly  creased  hem,  convenient 
for  sewing. 

* 

The  American  Rose  Society  held  a  ref¬ 
erendum  to  determine  the  most  popular 
varieties  of  climbing  roses  in  the  United 
States.  The  following  12  varieties  re¬ 
ceived  preference  over  all  others,  and  are 
listed  in  order  of  their  prefence :  Dr.  W. 
Van  Fleet,  blush ;  Silver  Moon,  white ; 
American  Pillar,  cherry  pink ;  Dorothy 
Perkins,  pink ;  Paul’s  Scarlet,  red ; 
Climbing  American  Beauty,  red ;  Tausen- 
sclioen,  pink;  Excelsa,  red;  Gardenia, 
yellow ;  Christine  Wright,  red ;  Hia¬ 
watha,  cherry  pink  ;  Aviator  Bleriot.  yel¬ 
low.  This  collection  is  listed  as  reliably 
hardy.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
three  varieties  at  the  top  of  the  poll  were 
all  originated  by  the  late  Dr.  Walter 
Van  Fleet,  whose  “Notes  from  the  Rural 
Grounds”  were  long  a  feature  of  our 
pages. 

sk 

Hebe  is  a  recipe  for  delicious  walnut 
wafers:  Mix  one  teacup  of  brown  sugar 
and  three  tablespoons  of  flour,  with  a 
pinch  of  salt,  into  two  well-beaten  eggs ; 
then  add  one  cup  shelled  walnuts  blanched 
and  peeled  and  broken  fairly  small.  Drop 
the  mixture  upon  buttered  paper  and  let 
it  brown  well  in  a  fairly  hot  oven. 


Tennessee  Notes 

March  is  soap  month  on  the  farm ;  the 
poultry  usually  keep  the  meat  scraps  used 
up,  and  anyway  tallow  makes  nicer  soap. 
I  want  a  clear,  still  day,  and  a  large  iron 
kettle  into  which  I  measure  eight  gallons 
of  water.  Into  this  I  empty  three  13-oz. 
cans  of  lye,  1  lb.  of  'borax,  1  lb.  of  Eng¬ 
lish  rosin,  'build  a  fire  under  kettle  and 
stir  contents  until  well  dissolved ;  then 
add  10  lbs.  of  tallow  or  12  lbs.  of  scrap 
grease  and  boil  and  stir.  I  keep  a  bucket 
of  cold  water  handy,  because  when  soap 
begins  to  thicken  it  is  inclined  to  boil 
over,  and  a  cup  of  cold  water  now  and 
then  will  not  injure  the  quality  of  soap. 
I  cook  the  soap  from  two  and  one-half  to 
three  hours,  then  cover  up  kettle  until 
next  day,  when  the  soap  is  ready  to  cut 
out.  Freezing  will  not  seriously  injure 
the  quality  of  this  soap,  but  it  will  be 
nicer  if  not  allowed  to  freeze. 

Our  hens  are  not  paying  expenses  this 
■Spring.  With  eggs  at  16c  per  dozen  the 
only  method  is  to  eat  the  eggs.  Looking 
out  from  the  window  at  the  snow-clad 
hills  and  lowering  clouds  from  which  the 
scurrying  flakes  are  falling  is  no  doubt  a 
beautiful  sight,  but  to  see  the  poultry 
huddled  up  here  and  there,  and  look  at 
the  wellnigh  empty  feed  bins,  see  the 
acres  of  unturned  soil,  the  woodpile  al¬ 
most  depleted,  and  never  a  day  to  work 
— well,  it  doesn’t  look  so  jolly.  True,  we 
were  lucky  enough  to  plant  onions  and 
Irish  potatoes  last  Fall ;  have  some  to¬ 
bacco  and  cabbage  seed  sown,  but  one 
wants  beets,  peas,  lettuce  and  radishes 
coming  on. 

The  chickens,  some  White  Leghorns, 
ate  the  last  of  our  Winter  beans  and 
salad  peas  we  left  for  seed,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bors  are  likewise  out.  I  never  see  them 
listed  in  the  seed  catalogues. 


No  doubt  watercress  is  nice  and  ten¬ 
der  ;  some  day  I  am  going  to  take  my 
basket  and  hike  down  the  hollow  where 
a  big  clear  stream  of  water  comes  bub¬ 
bling  out  from  under  a  high  arch  of  rock. 
The  creek  is  usually  a  green  bed  of 
cress,  which  we  like  wilted  with  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  meat  drippings  in  which  a  bit  of 
flour  is  browned,  and  then  a  cup  of  strong 
apple  vinegar  added  and  let  boil ;  a  pinch 
of  salt,  then  pour  over  the  cress  and  toss 
lightly  about  until  dressing  is  well  mixed. 
Later  we  will  go  green  hunting ;  the  first 
greens  will  be  old  field  cress.  It  stays 
green  Winter  and  Summer.  Next,  wild 
and  tame  mustard,  narrow  dock,  dande¬ 
lions,  poke,  lamb’s-quarters,  etc.  These 
will  be  thoroughly  looked  over  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  salt  water,  then  boiled  until 
tender,  removed  and  drained,  then  fried 
in  meat  drippings,  or  parboiled  and 
dropped  in  where  a  ham  bone  has  been 
boiled,  served  hot  with  vinegar.  Person¬ 
ally  I  am  not  extra  fond  of  greens,  but  I 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


piece  dress;  a  side-  Sizes  26,  28,  30,  32 
closing  blouse  ■with  and  34-in.  waist, 
drop-slioulders  and  Any  size  requires 
with  or  without  col-  2%  yards  54-in.  ma¬ 
lar  and  cuffs;  blouse  terial.  20  cents, 
joined  to  a  slightly 
gathered  skirt. 

Sizes  16,  18  and  20 


sleeves  with  seams  with  Peter  Pan  or 
on  shoulders,  con-  round  collar,  long 
vertible  collar  and  or  short  sleeves, 
elbow  or  three-quar-  and  with  or  with- 
ter  length  sleeves;  out  rounded  or 
for  ladies  and  miss-  straight  panels  on 
es.  Sizes  34,  36,  38,  skirt.  Sizes  8,  10, 
40  and  42-in.  bust.  12  and  14  years. 
Any  size  requires  Size  10  years  re- 
-Va  yards  36  to  40-  quires  3  yards  36  to 
in.  material.  20  40-in.  material.  20 

cents.  cents. 

"The  Home  Dressmaker,”  F'ashion  Book 
and  Needlework  Instructor,  price  35  cents. 


do  think  they  are  healthy,  especially  in 
the  Spring  of  the  year,  when  one’s  appe¬ 
tite  is  jaded  and  one  is  tired  of  the  same¬ 
ness  of  the  daily  fare. 

At  the  present  we  have  102  books  in 
our  library.  I  am  surely  very  grateful  to 
the  many  good  friends  who  have  so  gen¬ 
erously  supplied  our  needs.  Our  Alle- 
ganey  Union  Mission  Circle  has  43  mem¬ 
bers;  our  Sunday  school  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  50,  and  with  our  seven 
months’  school,  prayer  meeting,  and 
monthly  meeting,  I  surely  think  we  have 
cause  to  be  grateful,  and  that  we  are  re¬ 
ceiving  good  interest  on  our  investment 
in  the  little  Alleganey  schoolhouse,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  red,  but  painted  snow 
white.  Our  next  need  is  a  bell,  and  I  am 
just  sure  we  will  procure  one  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  because  we  have  never  failed  yet. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


The  Best  One-egg  Cake 

In  order  to  justify  the  name,  this  must 
be  made  with  bread  flour.  It  then  re¬ 
sembles  sponge  cake  and  is  a  favorite 
wherever  introduced,  even  when  eggs  are 
plentiful.  It  is  also  especially  whole¬ 
some  : 

One  egg  (beaten),  eight  tablespoons 
milk,  one  small  cup  granulated  sugar,  1 y2 
tablespoons  melted  butter,  1%  cups  bread 
flour.  It  can  be  made  with  pastry  flour, 
using  nearly  two  cups,  but  is  more  or¬ 
dinary  in  quality.  Beat  well,  bake  quick- 
Ty.  "  G.  A,  T, 


from  Steak  to  7>ancakesf 

—  'fries  everything 


READY  to  serve  sizzling  hot,  tempt- 
ingly  tender,  juicy  steak  comes 
from  the  skillet  as  you  want  it  —  rare 
medium  or  well  done — after  a  quick 
sear  and  juice  retaining  frying  on  the 
Nesco  Perfect  Oil  Cook  Stove. 


Send  for  - 
Refrigerator  Bowl 

Y  I 

If  you  mention  your  dealer’s 
name  and  enclose  15  cents  in 
coin,  we  will  send  you  a  handy 
Refrigerator  Bowl  with  cover, 
made  of  famous  Nesco  Royal 
Granite  Enameled  Ware. 


Perfect  frying  is  possible  over  the 
piping  hot,  clean  flame  of  the  Nesco 
Burner.  From  where  the  match  touches 
the  easily-cleaned,  non-burnable  Rock- 
weave  Wick,  the  clear,  blue,  gas  flame 
rises  through  the  grates  directly  under 
the  utensil. 


This  intense  clean  heat,  at  only  a 
few  cents  a  day,  is  just  what  you  want 
for  baking,  boiling,  roasting,  etc.;  also 
preserving,  broiling  and  toasting.  It 
never  soots  up  kettles,  or  heats  the 
cook  or  the  kitchen. 

Let  your  dealer  demonstrate  the 
Nesco  Perfect  and  quote  you  the  low 
price  that  is  easily  within  the  reach  of 
all.  Write  for  the  beautifully  illustrated 
16-page  book,  “A  Perfect  Servant  in 
Your  Home.” 


The  Nesco  Perfect  Water 
Heater,  with  patented  Pre¬ 
heater  Head,  makes  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  hot  water  easily  possible 
at  small  cost  in  any  home, 
anywhere.  Write  for  circular. 


Address:  National  Enameling  6-  Stamping  Co.,  I  no. 
Advertising  Department,  Section  33,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NATIONAL  ENAMELING  &  STAMPING  CO.,  Inc. 


St.  Louis  Granite  City,  III. 
Baltimore  Chicago 


New  York  Milwaukee 
New  Orleans  Philadelphia 


Licensed  Canadian  Manufacturers: 

Dominion  Stove  &  Foundry  Co.,  Pentanguishene.  Ontario,  Canada 


OIL  COOK  STOVE \ 


CUT  YOUR  CHIMNEY  EXPENSE 


□  Science  has  perfected  the  process  which 
toughens  Armorplate  “  UNBREAKABLE  ” 
glass  lamp  chimneys  so  that  they  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Guaranteed  against  breakage  in  ordin¬ 
ary  use.  Sample  50c  postpaid,  stamps  or 
coin.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Exclusive  county  agents  make  big 
I  profits.  Send  for  proposition. 

ARMORPLATE  GLASS  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HOT  IRON  HOLDER 
Send  for  it 

f  APRONS  qf  EVERYKIND 
Look  for  the  Dean  Label 
w  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

DEAN’S  LOCKSTITCHED  APRONS 
45  EAST  17th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


The' 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


J ust  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  vim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St,  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


>P]  6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 

ELL-ANS 

25^  and  75 C  Packages  Everywhere 


±11111111111  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIIIU 

I  POWER  WASHER  1 


—  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  I 

— .  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  I 

—  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  1 

—  other  styles,  also  special  Introductory  offer. 

=  BLUFFTON  MFG.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,  O. 

ailllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllim 


0  ^  IODINE 
IONTMENT, 

The  marvelous  external  remedy  which 
gives  lasting  relief  from  Goitre,  Swollen 
Glands,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Chilblains, 
Boils,  Skin  Troubles. 

At  your  druggist’s,  or  we  will 
send  you  2  tubes,  C.  0,  D.,  tor  $1 
HALOGEN  LABORATORY,  AMITYVILLE,  N.  Y. 


-RADIO- 

SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

TIMES  SQ. AUTO  SUPPLY (O  we. 
MAIL  ORDER  DEPT. 

1743  BROADWAY  al- 5 6  th  STREET 
NEW  YORK.N.Y, 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

INo  experience  necessary  to  weave 
Sbeautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  en 
'  UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
.  fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
1  Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 

I  Be  sure  to  send  for  freeloom  book.  It 
tells  si  1  aboutweavlng  and  ou r  wonder¬ 
fully  low-priced,  easily-operated  looms. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  488Factory  St ,  BOONVILLE,  N.Y. 


R.D 


OWELS 

RIGHT  TO 
YOUR  MAILBOX 


You  always  need  more  towels.  Send  today  for 
a  dozen  of  these  fine  quality  18x35  inch  real  red 
border  Buck  Towels  delivered  right  to  your  home. 


$2  EJO  per  Postpaid  and  insured.  You  can’t 
doz.  equal  this  price  and  quality  any¬ 
where.  Send  check  or  money  order. 


AMERICAN  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
Dept.  A,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Letters  of  an  Indiana  Farmer 

Grandmother  used  to  tell  of  the  shift¬ 
less,  but  cheerful  family  who  said,  “Let 
it  storm  !  We  have  meat  and  meal  in  the 
house  and  wood  at  the  door!”  (A  I’abbit, 
a  small  sack  of  meal  and  a  wheelbarrow¬ 
ful  of  wood.)  We  laugh  at  those  people, 
yet  we  do  live  in  a  hand-to-mouth  way, 
compared  even  with  our  parents.  We  are 
becoming  so  dependent  on  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  the  candlestick  maker,  or  his 
modern  equivalent,  the  kerosene  and  gas¬ 
oline  truck. 

The  recent  ice  storm  led  us  to  take 
stock  of  our  resources  for  a  siege.  The 
little  neighborhood  store,  just  the  width 
of  a  field  away,  was  a  blessing  in  this 
emergency.  The  bread  truck  from  a 
small  city  reached  it  each  day.  and  Earl, 
stepping  carefully,  went  after  our  sup¬ 
plies.  We  had  plenty  of  apples,  potatoes 
and  canned  goods  in  the  cellar.  Earl 
had  pork  and  I  had  codfish.  We  didn’t 
suffer,  but  it  was  a  strange  feeling  to  be 
marooned  for  a  whole  week.  The  tele¬ 
phone  and  the  mail  service  were  not 
broken,  but  schools  were  shut  down  all 
over  the  county. 

We,  families  and  neighbors,  went  to  an¬ 
other  auction  the  other  day,  with  minds 
on  such  serious  matters  as  a  washing 
machine,  an  anthracite  stove,  sundry 
forks  and  shovels  for  the  barn.  I  met  a 
besetting  temptation,  and  came  home  with 
another  cherry  stand,  amid  jeers  of 
friends  intimate  enough  to  be  privileged 
to  jeer.  But  it  was  a  beauty  and  a  bar¬ 
gain,  since  there  was  no  antique  dealer 
on  the  ground  to  trouble  and  annoy. 

We  have  not  many  of  the  finer  and 
older  colonial  patterns  among  our  local 
'antiques.  Clocks,  brasses,  silver  and 
dishes  were  brought  from  the  East,  but 
the  pioneers  carried  little  furniture  over 
the  mountains.  Most  of  our  antiques 
were  made  by  local  craftsmen.  They  were 
well  made,  but  lack  the  delicacy  and  style 
of  older  pieces.  The  wood  is  usually 
cherry  or  walnut,  with  poplar  (tulip)  for 
the  hidden  portions.  This  beautiful  tree, 
now  so  rare  and  so  prized,  our  _  State 
flower,  must  have  grown  here  as  thick  as 
hair  on  a  dog.  Practically  all  the  wood 
in  this  house  and  barn  is  poplar.  And  I 
have  failed  twice  in  two  years  to  get  one 
to  grow  in  the  yard  ! 

Grandfather  was  one  of  these  pioneer 
draftsmen,  and  built  bedsteads  as  well  as 
houses.  Eight  turned  cherry  _  posts,  not 
made  up.  had  stayed  in  the  attic  all  these 
years.  We  had  too  much  respect  for  cher¬ 
ry  wood  to  throw  them  away,  but  didn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  'them.  I  have  just 
had  part  of  four  of  them  used  as  legs  for 
a  hall  table,  added  to  the  top  section  of 
an  old  bureau  cut  down  years  ago.  It 
took  Earl’s  father  about  two  hours,  to  fix 
it,  and  while  somewhat  massive,  it  will 
look  very  well  when  polished.  It  would 
make  a  good  serving  table,  with  the  deep 
drawer  for  linen,  if  not  needed  in  the 
hall. 

‘Having  decided  to  quite  farming.” 
This  expi-ession  is  used  near  the  top  of 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  sale  bills. 
Sometimes  it  means  no  more  than  the 
“selling  out  sales”  of  the  city  stores.  But, 
enough  times  to  be  disturbing,  it  does 
mean  another  unskilled  laborer  in  a  fac¬ 
tory,  another  untrained  merchant  in 
town,  or  another  retired  farmer,  presently 
vei-y  tired  of  his  way  of  living.  Of 
course  there  is  death,  or  a  living  tragedy 
back  of  some  of  the  sales. 

Though  a  loyal  daughter  of  my  State, 
I  have  read  with  some  sympathy  the  de¬ 
sire  of  an  Indiana  man  for  a  New 
York  farm.  I  grew  up  with  New  York 
farm  papers.  Then  the  old  family  doc¬ 
tor  of  my  childhood,  a  delightful,  schol¬ 
arly  man,  was  a  New  Yorker  who  came 
here,  bought  a  farm  and  built  a  house 
that  was  for  years  a  show  place  in  the 
neighborhood.  (I  can  say,  however,  that 
few  houses  surpass  it  in  inconvenience.) 
It  always  seemed  that  New  York  country 
life  combined,  in  a  peculiar  way,  culture 
and  comfort.  I  think  probably  farm  life 
really  runs  much  the  same  in  all  States  of 
similar  climate,  .but  that  in  New  York 
has  been  attractively  presented  for  so 
many  years,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  of  course, 
and  in  the  Country  Gentleman  in  the 
palmy  days  when  it,  too,  was  a  New 
Yorker.  It  has  been  said  of  our  central 
population  that  we  “ look  toward  the 
West,  but  listen  toward  the  East.”  I 
can  agree  also  with  the  Indiana  man  in 
his  classification  of  Easterners  as  very 
friendly,  though  my  travels  have  not  been 
as  extensive  as  his. 

Funny  little  black-faced  lambs  are  ar¬ 
riving,  after  the  manner  of  Noah’s  ani¬ 
mals,  two  by  two.  I  must,  confess  that 
they  do  not  all  care  to  stay  long  in  this 
vale  of  tears,  and  nobody  seems  to  know 
just  why  a  perfectly  good  lamb  one  day 
should  be  a  perfectly  dead  lamb  the  next. 
We  are  so  inexperienced  that  when  any 
difficulty  arises,  or  problem  of  feeding,  it 
is  always.  “Call  2,  Ring  5.”  For  “Sir. 
2,  Ring  5”  is  the  only  sheep  raiser  near, 
and  has  had  a  good  deal  of  successful  ex¬ 
perience.  However,  this  year,  he  has 
had  a  set  of  triplets  depart  one  by  one, 
for  no  known  reason.  The  rest  of  his 
lambs  have  not  come  yet,  and  we  are  both 
wondering  whether  our  later  ones  will 
be  stronger.  e.  m.  c. 


Missus  :  “Now  everything’s  settled — - 
your  wages  as  cook,  fifty  per  week,  four 
nights  off — no  one  to  enter  your  kitchen 
— all  fixed.”  Cook  :  “One  thing  more, 
mum,  one  thing  more!  You  folk’ll  hafta 
take  your  meals  out!” — Judge. 


Don’t  Leave  Film 


on  your  pretty  teeth 


See  how  this  new  way 
combats  it 

Your  teeth  are  coated  with  a  vis¬ 
cous  film.  You  can  feel  it  now.  Even 
when  you  brush  teeth,  much  of  it 
clings  and  stays. 

That  is  your  teeth’s  great  enemy. 
That  is  what  mars  their  beaut-y,  that 
is  what  destroys  them. 

Let  this  free  test  show  you  how 
millions  now  combat  it. 

That  cloudy  coat 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel. 
It  clings  and  stays,  because  old-way 
brushing  cannot  effectively  combat  it. 

Soon  it  becomes  discolored,  then 
forms  dingy  coats.  Teeth  by  the  mil¬ 
lions  thus  become  unsightly. 

Film  also  holds  food  substance 
which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay.  Germs  breed 
by  millions  in  it.  They,  with  tartar, 
are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

No  one  can  hope  to  escape  such 
troubles  without  fighting  film. 


Now  there  are  ways  to  do  that,  due 
to  modern  research.  One  way  dis¬ 
integrates  the  film  at  all  stages  of 
formation.  One  removes  it  without 
harmful  scouring. 

Dental  authorities  have  proved  these 
methods  effective.  A  new-type  tooth 


Protect  the  Enamel 

Pepsodent  disintegrates  the  film, 
then  removes  it  with  an  agent  far 
softer  than  enamel.  Never  use  a 
film  combatant  which  contains 
harsh  grit. 


paste  has  been  created  so  all  might 
apply  them  daily.  The  name  is  Pep¬ 
sodent. 

Leading  dentists  the  world  over 
now  advise  this  method.  Careful  peo¬ 
ple  of  some  50  nations  use  it  every 
day. 

A  test  will  show 

Pepsodent  results  are  very  quick 
and  convincing.  It  does  more  than 
fight  film.  It  multiplies  the  alkalinity 
of  the  saliva.  That  is  there  to  neu¬ 
tralize  mouth  acids.  It  multiplies  the 
ptyalin  in  saliva.  That  is  there  to  di¬ 
gest  starch  deposits  on  teeth. 

These  combined  results  bring 
quickly  a  new  conception  of  clean 
teeth. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis¬ 
cous  film.  See  how  teeth  become 
whiter  as  the  film-coats  disappear. 

What  you  see  and  feel  will  soon 
convince  you  that  this  method  is 
essential.  Cut  out  coupon  now. 


FgpsatLgnl 

10-Day  Tube  Free  1579 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  850, 1101  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Mall  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Based  on  modern  research.  Now 
advised  by  leading  dentists 
the  world  over. 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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WHITE  HOUSE 

COFFEE 


Double  Package — Double  Sealed 


IT  IS  SO  DELICIOUS— 
SO  ALTOGETHER  DE¬ 
SIRABLE— If  You  ONCE 
Use  it.  You  are  sure  to 
ALWAYS  USE  IT. 


IN  1.  3  AND  5  LBS.,  ONLY 


^■<e:  <cr  <cr  < 


The  tiny,  soft,  porous  flakes  of  Co¬ 
lonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  make  it 
the  quickest  dissolving  salt. 


Feed  the  Right  Salt 
—the  Right  Way 

F  armerse  very  where  are  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  that  feeding  of  salt  must  be  regular  with 
each  feeding  and  in  sufficient  amounts,  to  get 
the  largest  profitson  every  kind  of  livestock. 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  is  particularly  prof¬ 
itable  when  fed  properly  because  it  is  fluffy  like 
snowflakes,  dissolves  quickly,  doesn’t  harden  or  sift 
out  of  feed,  and  is  all  salt.  A  70-lb.  bag  is  as  big  as 
100  lbs.  of  ordinary  salt. 

Try  it  next  time— you’ll  see  the  difference. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Akron,  O. 
Chicago  Boston  Buffalo  Atlanta  Pittsburgh 


COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  Q  A  I  T 
FARMERS  dMriLJLi  Mk 
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•The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


There  is  no  waiting  for  breakfast,  with  a  Florence  Oil  Range 


Quick  heat  for  cooking 

and  a  clean ,  attractive  kitchen 
without  the  drudgery 


WHEN  you  are  rushed  to 
get  your  meals  promptly, 
you  won’t  have  to  waste  time 
fussing  and  fuming  over  a  slow 
stove  if  you  cook  on  a  Florence 
Oil  Range. 

The  Florence  gives  you  in¬ 
tense  heat  for  speedy  cooking. 
You  turn  a  lever,  touch  a  match 
to  the  Asbestos  Kindler,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  kettle  begins 
to  sing  and  the  pot  to  chuckle. 
You  can  roast  a  chicken,  bake 
bread,  make  pies- 
in  fact,  cook  any¬ 
thing  with  a  Flor¬ 
ence  Oil  Range. 

There  are  no 
soot  and  ashes,  no 
shaking  the  fire, 
no  heavy  work. 
The  Florence 
makes  it  easy  for 
you  to  keep  your 
kitchen  neat  and 
attractive. 

Does  not  burn  from  a  •wick 

The  blue  gas-like  flame  comes 
from  kerosene  vapor.  It  is  not 
a  wick  flame ,  such  as  you  see  in 
the  ordinary  oil  lamp.  The 
blaze  is  close  up  under  the  cook¬ 
ing,  and  the  heat  does  not  spread 
out  into  the  room.  • 

You  will  notice  how  quickly 
your  fuel  bills  shrink  when  you 
use  a  Florence  Oil  Range.  Kero¬ 
sene  is  one  of  the  cheapest  fuels 
you  can  get.  And  you  don  t 
have  to  v/aste  fuel  heating  the 


stove  to  the  cooking  point,  as 
you  do  with  an  old-fashioned 
stove. 

Beautiful — and  sturdy 

The  Florence  is  beautifully  finished 
in  durable  blue  or  white  porcelain 
enamel,  with  black  frame  and 
nickel  trimmings.  The  stove  is 
sturdy  and  simple  in  construction, 
and  easily  cleaned. 

There  are  many  refinements 
about  the  Florence  that  will  appeal 
to  you.  The  ingenious  leveling  de¬ 
vice  enables  you  to  adapt  the  stove 
to  an  uneven  floor  by  merely  turn¬ 
ing  a  screw.  The  Portable  Oven  is 
built  with  the  ‘‘baker’s  arch”  and 
our  patented  heat-spreader  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  heat  properly  for  even 
baking. 

The  Florence  simplifies  cooking 
and  takes  drudgery  out  of  kitchen 
work.  You  will  enjoy  cooking  on 
a  stove  that  offers  so  many  con¬ 
veniences. 

Send  for  free  booklet 

You  will  find  much  interesting  and 
useful  information  in  our  booklet, 
“Get  Rid  of  the  ‘Cook  Look’.” 
Drop  us  a  line  today  and  we  will 
mail  it  to  you.  A  critical  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  Flor¬ 
ence  Oil  Range  at 
a  hardware  or  fur¬ 
niture  store  should 
convince  you  it  is 
the  stove  you  need 
in  your  kitchen.  If 
you  don’t  know  the 
name  of  the  nearest 
dealer,  write  us  for 
his  address. 


Simplified  Bread-making 

In  response  to  numerous  and  widely 
scattered  requests  as  to  more  exact  and 
plainly  understood  rules  for  making  good 
bread  I  give  herewith  the  recipe  for  the 
entire  process  from  the  making  of  the 
“starter”  which  I  use  from  preference, 
to  the  finished  loaf.  The  making  of  real¬ 
ly  good,  nut-brown  deliciously-flavored 
loaves  which  remain  sweet  and  moist  to 
the  last  crumb,  is  not  difficult  once  we  get 
the  habit  of  adhering  to  given  rules  along 
with  ordinary  cooking  sense ;  for  not 
every  detail  holds  good  in  all  cases ;  some 
flours  are  possessed  of  more  thickening 
qualities  than  others,  hence  less  is  re¬ 
quired.  Personally,  I  like  a  sweet  tast¬ 
ing  loaf ;  some  will  not,  and  judgment 
must  always  be  used  in  this,  as  in  other 
lines  of  cookery. 

Here  in  the  South  so  many  housewives 
use  the  “everlasting”  yeast  that  it  is 
easy  to  procure  a  start  from  a  neighbor  ; 
however,  I  have  made  my  own  “starter” 
more  than  once  by  using  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  yeast.  I  merely  mix  the  sponge 
according  to  directions  given  on  package, 
and  when  ready  to  mix  the  bread,  pour 
half  a  pint  of  the  sponge  into  a  quart 
fruit  jar,  sprinkle  half  a  cup  of  sugar 
over  top  and  put  top  in  place,  but  do 
not  screw  down  tight,  for  the  yeast  must 
have  air.  This  is  set  in  a  cool,  but  not 
freezing  place ;  it  will  rise  quickly,  es¬ 
pecially  if  in  a  warm  room,  but  will  grad¬ 
ually  go  down.  This  starter  or  moist 
yeast,  will  keep  for  a  week ;  however, 
when  first  starting  it  from  the  commer¬ 
cial  product  I  like  to  bake  the  second  or 
third  day  from  making,  proceeding  just 
as  before,  always  pouring  the  half  pint, 
or  about  that  of  the  sponge  into  fruit 
jar,  before  salt  or  water  is  added  and 
covering  well  with  sugar  as  before. 

Making  the  bread — In  the  afternoon, 
usually  after  supper,  I  sift  one  quart  of 
flour  into  a  gallon  stone  jar,  fill  the 
quart  jar  up  with  warm  water,  stir  well 
so  as  to  get  yeast  loose  from  all  parts, 
and  stir  this  into  the  jar  of  flour  which 
is  set  in  a  warm  place  overnight.  In  the 
morning  I  sift  about  three  quarts  of 
flour  into  a  pan.  set  in  the  oven  to  warm 
through,  stirring  occasionally,  being  sure 
that  oven  is  not  too  hot.  After  break¬ 
fast  I  pour  one  quart  of  boiling  water 
into  one  quart  of  sweet  milk  (water  may 
be  used),  and  when  cool  enough  to  bear 
the  hand  easily  I  add  this  to  the  sponge, 
having  first  taken  out  the  half  pint  for 
starter,  add  two  heaping  tablespoons  of 
sugar,  one  of  salt  and  lard  the  size  of  a 
walnut.  This  is  stirred  together  and 
poured  into  a  hole  made  in  center  of 
flour.  All  is  mixed  into  a  good  heavy 
dough  which  I  turn  onto  bread  board 
and  knead  20  to  30  minutes  or  until  a 
soft,  resilient  mass  which  does  not  ad¬ 
here  to  hands  or  board.  In  cold  weather 
the  entire  work  should  be  done  in  a  warm 
room. 

I  find  a  two-gallon  stone  jar  good  for 
raising  the  bread ;  if  warmed  through 
well,  greased  inside  and  the  dough 
placed  in  and  all  wrapped  in  a  warm 
blanket  and  set  behind  the  stove  it  will 
stay  warm  even  in  cold  weather.  One 
to  two  hours  will  be  required  for  bread  to 
rise  to  twice  its  bulk,  when  it  is  worked 
down  lightly.  In  about  one  hour  it  will 
have  risen  again  and  is  now  ready  to 
work  down  lightly,  make  into  loaves  of 
any  size  desired,  and  placed  in  the  bak¬ 
ing  pans,  previously  warmed  and  greased 
well.  When  making  the  loaves  have  at 
hand  some  melted  butter  or  fat,  and 
grease  each  loaf  well  to  prevent  their 
sticking  together,  also  to  make  the  top 
crust  tender.  Cover  and  set  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise.  About  one  more  hour  is 
required  for  the  loaves  to  rise  to  about 
double  their  bulk.  Have  the  oven  mod¬ 
erately  hot,  brush  loaves  over  top  well 
with  sweet  milk,  using  'a  small  brush  or 
soft  white  cloth.  They  are  now  ready 
for  the  oven. 

The  baking  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  process.  About  40  minutes  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  finishing  off  the  average-size 
loaf,  with  less  time  for  thinner  ones.  Heat 
should  be  gradually  increased  during  the 
first  15  minutes,  held  normal  for  15  more 
and  gradually  decline  the  last  10  minutes. 
Unless  oven  bakes  very  evenly  it  is  best 
to  turn  pans  occasionally  in  order  that 
all  sides  cook  evenly.  An  undercooked 
loaf  is  very  unsatisfactory,  but  may  be 
used  in  making  toasts  with  good  i-esults. 
If  bread  browns  too  much  before  cook¬ 
ing  throughout,  the  top  is  covered  with 
piece  of  cardboard,  a  tin  lid  or  by  in¬ 
verting  another  pan  over  it.  Bread  will 
leave  sides  of  pan  when  well  cooked, 
also  if  on  turning  from  the  pan,  the  fin¬ 
gers  are  pressed  into  side  of  loaf  and  in¬ 
denture  remains  the  loaf  is  not  well  done. 
Always  turn  loaf  onto  cloth,  rub  over 
outside  with  butter,  or  sprinkle  with  wa¬ 
ter.  and  let  cool  in  open  air,  then  place  in 
tightly-covered  bread  box ;  a  clean,  bright 
lard  can  makes  a  good  container,  and 
kept  covered  it  will  remain  sweet  and 
fresh  until  used  up. 

Hard  wheat  or  bread  flour  is  prefer¬ 
able  for  the  making  of  any  kind  of  yeast 


bread.  However,  I  have  had  fairly  good 
success  with  ordinary  pastry  flour,  it 
is  important  that  all  ingredients  be 
warmed  before  combining,  as  it  hastens 
the  process  of  the  yeast  germs.  I  have 
found  it  a  good  plan  to  save  water  from 
boiling  potatoes  and  use  a  pint  of  this 
in  making  the  sponge.  This  is  especially 
good  when  the  starter  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come  weakened  by  long  usage.  I  usually 
add  potato  water  once  a  week.  If  pre¬ 
ferred  this  starter,  after  having  risen 
well,  may  be  thickened  to  a  crumbly 
stage,  with  cornmeal  and  dried  in  the 
shade.  To  use,  soak  one  cupful  in  warm 
water  and  proceed  as  usual. 

MBS.  LILLIE  YORK. 


Another  Kind  Word  for  the  Small 
Potato 

_  Some  months  ago  a  contributor  spoke  a 
kindly  word  in  defense  of  the  small  po¬ 
tato.  I  think  it  well  deserved,  although 
the  phrase  “pretty  small  potatoes”  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  opinion  of  a  good  many 
people  regarding  it. 

t  During  several  years  housekeeping  in 
New  York  City  we  always  purchased 
a  small  waxy  potato  with  a  dark  skin  for 
salads.  ^  This  was  called  the  “German 
potato.”  I  cannot  vouch  for  its  nation¬ 
ality  ;  it  may  have  been  an  American  cull 
masquerading  under  an  assumed  name 
and  a  fancy  price  tag.  but  it  made  a 
splendid  salad.  Now  we  use  small  pota¬ 
toes  from  our  bin  for  the  purpose.  We 
boil  them  in  their  skins  and  take  them 
from  the.  stove  as  soon  as  they  are  ten¬ 
der,  drain  them  immediately  "and  pour 
cold  water  over  them.  Let  them  stand 
lor  lo  minutes  and  peel.  They  can  then 
be  cut  in  thin  unbroken  slices.  These 
are  excellent  also  for  Lyonnaise  potatoes, 
with  which  everyone  is  familiar. 

Potatoes  Hollandaise  are  excellent  with 
fish  and  the  smallest  potatoes  peeled  after 
cooking  are  nearly  as  attractive  as  the 
potato  balls  which  take  so  long  to  pre¬ 
pare,  and  there  is  no  waste  potato.  As 
for  the  recipe:  One  quart  of  small  po¬ 
tatoes,  after  peeling;  one  tablespoon  of 
chopped  parsley,  two  teaspoons  of  lemon 
juice,  and  as  much  melted  butter  as  vour 
conscience  will  allow — a  quarter  of  a 
cupful  anyway.  Shake  all  together  over 
the  fire  and  serve  piping  hot. 

Potatoes  fried  in  the  following  manner 
are  an  excellent  supper  dish  :  One  quart 
of  small-sized  potatoes  cooked  and  cut  in 
half.  Dip  in  egg  and  fine  bread  crumbs 
and  fry  in  deep  smoking  fat  to  a  delicate 
brown.  Lay  on  a  platter  and  sprinkle 
liberally  with  grated  cheese  and  a  dash 
of  paprika,  if  liked.  Put  the  platter  in 
the  oven  until  the  cheese  is  melted.  Cold 
sliced  ham  is  a  good  accompaniment  for 
these. 

Where  time  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  preparation  of  meals  the  small  potato 
would  be  apt  to  lose  out,  but  it  does  seem 
that  if  it  could  be  put  on  the  market  at 
a  reduced  price  that  a  great  many  house¬ 
wives  with  limited  means  in  the  city 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  purchase  them. 

ETHEL  A.  LYONS. 


Canned  Beef  and  the  Roaster 

When  I  began  canning  meats  I  had  no 
directions  to  follow.  I  had  simply  heard 
or  read  that  it  could  be  canned  success¬ 
fully  by  the  cold  pack  method,  so  I  went 
at  it  my  own  way,  and  I  never  have  had 
a  spoiled  can  yet,  or  even  one  that  tasted 
a  little  sour.  I  don’t  go  at  it  in  a  rush 
and  do  two  dozen  or  more  cans  in  a  day 
unless  I’m  caught  in  warm  weather  with 
a  lot  on  hand.  Take  beef,  for  instance. 
We  corn  a  large  part  of  our  year’s  supply 
of  beef,  but  we  take  out  what  we  save  for 
fresh  meat  and  freeze  it ;  then  pack  it  in 
newspapers  in  barrels  thickly  lined  with 
newspapers.  This  fresh  beef  is  cut  in 
chunks  as  large  as  my  roaster  will  hold. 
Our  family  eats  a  lot  of  hamburg  steak 
and  slivered  beef.  Slivered  beef  is  made 
by  slicing  it,  like  dried  beef,  when  it  is 
still  frozen  enough  to  be  quite  firm,  and 
frying  it.  I  bring  in  the  beef  and  thaw  it, 
a  piece  at  a  time  as  I  need  it.  I  cut  from 
the  bone  all  the  meat  that  is  fairly  free 
from  gristle,  and  either  sliver  it  or  grind 
it.  I  save  out  enough  of  this  for  one  or 
two  meals,  and  pack  the  rest  into  pint 
cans  with  a  teaspoon  of  salt  and  no  wa¬ 
ter.  Sometimes  I  pack  it  in  the  cans  in 
pieces  about  an  inch  square  and  three  or 
four  inches  long,  but  I  find  more  ways  of 
using  the  ground  meat.  By  the  way,  I 
don’t  form  hamburg  steak  into  cakes,  but 
fry  it  loose. 

I  put  the  beef  bones  into  the  roaster 
and  put  my  pint  cans  in  with  them,  salt 
the  bones,  add  two  quarts  of  cold  water 
and  cook  on  the  stove  until  the  meat  is 
ready  to  fall  from  the  bones.  The  cans, 
which  are  partially  sealed,  should  then 
be  removed  and  sealed  tight  and  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  on  the  outside.  Your  own 
ingenuity  will  tell  you  what  to  do  with 
the  remainder  of  the  contents  of  the 
roaster.  It  can  be  used  for  soup  stock 
and  hash,  or  various  other  ways.  It  is 
surprising  how  fast  the  cans  of  meat 
count  up  ;  two  or  three  pints  a  day,  two 
or  three  days  a  week,  while  the  supply 
lasts. 

I  use  my  roaster  on  the  stove  fully  as 
much  as  in  the  oven.  It  is  invaluable 
with  the  cover  off  for  boiling  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  sap  or  cider,  or  for  jelly  making, 
and  I  have  even  fried  doughnuts  in  mine 
when  my  family  was  extra  large  and  I 
had  to  fry  a  lot  of  them  at  a  time. 

MRS.  OLOVA  HUSTLE. 


Florence  Stove  Company,  Dept.  623,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Florence  Oil  Ranges,  Florence  Ovens,  Florence  Water  Heaters,  and  Florence  Oil  Heaters 
Made  and  sold  in  Canada  by  McClary’s,  London,  Canada 

FLORENCE 


OIL  RANGE 


Entire  Contents 
©  1924.  F.  S.  Co. 


The  Big 
Burners 

keep  the  flame 
close  upunderthe 
cooking.  This 
means  economy 
of  fuel. 


Portable  Oven 


The  “baker’s 
arch”  and  the 
special  heat- 
spreader  assure 
best  results  in  any 
kind  of  baking. 
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(exceptional  offer. ! 

Sterno  Bottle  Warmers 
complete -now  offered 
at  special price  - 

only  $148 

Regular  price  $2-5o 
/ 

cHow  to  get  one 


r  |  AKE  advantage  of  this  un- 
usual  offer  while  it  holds 
good.  All  you  have  to  do  is  just 
to  fill  in  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  the  Borden  Company,  350 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
You  need  send  no  money  with 
coupon . 

We  will  then  mail  you  one  of 
these  bottle  warmers  at  once. 
When  it  is  delivered  to  you,  you 
pay  the  postman  $1 .48  for  it.  In 
this  way  you  are  under  no  risk 
or  obligation  until  the  article  is 
actually  in  your  own  hands. 

Write  for  it  today.  You’ll  find 
it  absolutely  indispensable. 


THE  Borden  Company,  makers  of  Eagle  Brand,  the  famous  baby  food,  and 
interested  in  the  whole  question  of  infant  feeding,  has  long  looked  for  some 
way  that  mothers  everywhere  could  heat  their  babies’  bottles  quickly  and  easily. 

Now  at  last  they  have  found  it — the  ideal  bottle  warmer — and  they  are  making 
it  possible  for  every  mother  to  have  one  at  minimum  cost. 

W  ith  this  bottle  warmer  you  can  heat  up  baby’s  bottle  in  a  jiffy — at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night. 

^  ou  no  longer  have  to  get  up  and  go  shivering  downstairs  in  the  dead  of  night, 
spending  fifteen  minutes  warming  the  bottle.  No  need  now  to  go  out  of  your 
bedroom. 

1  his  convenient  little  bottle  warmer  can  be  kept  right  in  your  own  room — or 
carried  to  any  other  room  in  the  house — ready  to  use  at  a  minute’s  notice. 

You  don’t  need  gas  or  electricity  in  your  house  to  use  this.  It  burns  Sterno 
C  anned  Heat,  which  can  be  bought  anywhere,  is  easy  to  keep  on  hand,  and  can 
be  taken  with  you  conveniently  wherever  you  go. 

I  his  bottle  warmer  can  be  used  outdoors  as  well  as  indoors.  In  fine  weather, 
when  you  want  to  go  on  camping  and  motoring  trips,  don’t  let  baby’s  feeding 
schedule  tie  you  at  home.  Take  the  Sterno  bottle  warmer  with  you  and  be  as 
independent  as  you  please. 

One  touch  of  the  match  and  your  bottle  begins  to  heat  immediately. 

.This  bottle  warmer  is  both  practical  and  attractive  looking.  It  is  made  of 
nickeled  metal,  substantially  constructed  in  every  detail,  yet  light  and  easy  to 
handle.  It  stands  about  9  inches  high. 

There  is  nothing  about  it  to  get  dirty  or  out  of  order.  The  can  of  Sterno  fits 
neatly  into  the  base  of  the  warmer.  Above  this  is  a  container,  just  the  right  shape 
and  size  to  hold  a  baby’s  bottle. 

^  ou  simply  pour  two  tablespoon fuls  of  water  into  this  container,  place  the 
bottle  in  it,  and  light  the  Sterno.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

It  takes  only  a  little  more  than  2  minutes  to  heat  a  bottle  this  way.  Think  of 
the  saving  in  time!  To  heat  a  bottle  the  old  way  in  an  ordinary  container  you  have 
to  use  at  least  a  pint  of  water — instead  of  2  tablespoonfuls.  It  takes  12  minutes 
to  heat  a  bottle  that  way  5  times  longer  than  with  a  Sterno  warmer . 

When  the  bottle  is  sufficiently  heated  there  is  a  handy  little  flame  extinguisher 
that  puts  the  flame  out  immediately  without  any  smoke  or  unpleasant  smell.  It 
is  absolutely  safe.  The  upper  part  of  the  warmer  lifts  right  off  with  a  convenient 
wooden  handle  that  never  becomes  hot. 

No  family  with  a  baby  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these  wonderful  devices- 
The  time  and  trouble  they  save  make  them  a  bargain  at  any  price, 

BOTTLE  FEEDING 


The  difficulty  of  heating  bottles  is  only  one 
small  part  of  the  whole  big  problem  of  infant 
feeding. 

When  a  mother  cannot  nurse  her  baby,  the 
most  important  question  is — what  food  is  best 
for  bottle  feeding? 

During  the  past  67  years  more  bottle-fed 
babies  have  been  brought  up  on  Eagle  Brand 
than  on  any  other  baby  food .  It  is  the  standard 
food  wherever  bottle  feeding  is  necessary,  used 
more  than  all  other  similar  foods  combined 

Three  generations  of  babies  have  been  given 
a  healthy  start  with  this  milk.  Mothers  every¬ 
where  endorse  it.  Thousands  of  doctors  rec¬ 
ommend  it  in  difficult  feeding  cases. 


Send  no  money- 


Eagle  Brand  is  pure  cow’s  milk  and  cane 
sugar  combined  by  a  special  process  which 
makes  it  exceptionally  digestible.  It  contains 
all  the  vitamins,  so  necessary  for  healthy 
growth.  Packed  in  airtight,  sealed  containers 
it  is  absolutely  free  from  harmful  contamina¬ 
tion.  Eagle  Brand  is  available  everywhere.  The 
smallest  grocery  store  keeps  it.  Always  uni¬ 
form,  no  matter  where  you  buy  it. 

If  you  cannot  nurse  your  baby,  or  if  his 
present  food  does  not  agree  with  him,  put 
him  on  Eagle  Brand,  tried  and  proved  by 
mothers  and  doctors  everywhere.  The  Borden 
Company,  Borden  Building,  350  Madison  Ave., 
New  York ,  N.  Y. 


Just  mail 
this  coupon^. 
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Here’s  Where  Most 
Dairy  Farm  Accidents  Occur 

CTy ASTURE  grasses  haven’t  the  necessary 
JL  nutrients  for  milk  production.  If  the 
grain  ration  is  greatly  reduced  or  eliminated 
when  the  cows  are  turned  on  pasture  they  are 
going  to  fall  off  in  weight  after  the  first  spring 
flush  has  subsided  and  suffer  a  slump  in  pro¬ 
duction  from  which  they  may  not  recover  until 
the  next  freshening. 

SIMPLE  ration  containing  Diamond 
G AlL  Corn  Gluten  Meal  as  its  protein  basis 
will  keep  your  cows  in  shape  and  producing 
steadily,  give  your  pasture  soil  better  fertili¬ 
zation  from  manure,  add  weight  to  growing 
heifers  and  pay  you  a  profit  over  feed  cost. 

Three  parts  Diamond,  3  parts  oats,  3  parts 
wheat  bran  and  1  part  oil  meal,  fed  with  good 
pasture,  will  keep  your  herd  0.  K.  through 
the  season  of  hot  weather  and  flies. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


□ 


IN  EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 
AND  EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

New  IforK  Chicago 

Also  Manufacturers  of 


40°/o  Protein 


23  °!o  Protein 
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We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 
Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 
size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
"  The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take-Up  Hoop. 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


More  .Money 

For  Your  CORN  This  Year 

We  show  you  how  and  PROVE  that  you  can  GAVE 
every  ear  of  your  corn  this  year  and  get  HIGH-  ,i\ 

ER  PRICES  if  stored  in  a  Martin  Steel 
Corn  Crib.  Don’t  build  a  new  wood  crib 
or  repair  your  old  one  until  you  get  our 
low  prices  on  Martin  Steel  Cribs.  They 
cost  no  more  than  wood, — last  a  life¬ 
time.  Ratproof , — Fire  proof ,  —  W eath- 
erproof  and  cures  corn  better.  Write 
for  our  big  FREE  Corn  Crib  Book  that 
tells  how  Martin  Steel  Cribs  are  help¬ 
ing  other  farmers  get  MORE  MONEY 
every  year  for  their  corn. 

Martin  Steel  Products  Co. 

©apt.  71  Mansfield,  Ohio 


You  can  tell  Globe 
Silos  by  their  roofs 

Globe  Silos  give  100« 
efficiency.  The  extension 
roof  originated  by  the 
Globe  Silo  Company 
reduces  the  cost  per  net 
ton  capacity.  Globe 
Silos  are  made  of  high 
quality  Canadian  spruce 
and  Oregon  fir.  Heavy 
matching,  double 
splines,  scaled  joints 
and  our  flexible  door 
make  them  air-tight.  In 
them  silage  cures  per¬ 
fectly,  keeps  belter  and 
freezes  less. 

Send  today  for  catalog  and  prices.  Address— 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  160  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


A  Well-built  Stave  Silo 
at  a  Low  Price 

If  you  want  a  good,  substan¬ 
tial,  single  wall  silo,  get  our 
new  low  prices. 

Built  of  selected  tongue  and 
grooved  stock  and  bound  with  steel 
rods.  Doors  close  tight,  open  easily. 
Convenient  door-front  ladder. 

The  result  of  many  years  of  silo 
making  experience. 
Built  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos. 

Write  now 
for  literature 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Box160,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

feX- 


SIS  CRASC0 


STEEL  RODDED 

SILOS 


Feeding  Three  Cows 

I  would  like  you  to  give  me  a  ration  for 
my  three  cows,  which  are  one  Holstein 
and  two  Holstein-Guernseys ;  all  are  good- 
sized  cows.  For  roughage  I  have  good 
Timothy  hay  and  drilled  fodder  corn, 
which  i  cut  each  Fall  before  it  gets  too 
ripe,  so  as  to  get  all  the  sap  possible.  I 
have  no  silage  nor  succulence,  but  can 
buy  beet  pulp.  I  would  also  like  to  know 
a  ration  for  Summer.  I  have  good  pas¬ 
ture?  What  should  I  feed  when  cows  are 
dry?  c.w. 

Rockland  Go.,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  cutting 
corn  early  for  fodder  purposes.  If  the 
bundles  are  not  too  large  and  care  is  ex¬ 
ercised  in  curing  this  feed  it  will  provide 
an  excellent  source  of  roughage.  Timothy 
hay  is  not  especially  useful  as  a  roughage 
for  dairy  cows.  It  is  much  better  for 
horses,  and  if  it  is  of  good  quality  it 
might  be  desirable  for  you  to  replace  this 
with  baled  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay.  Mois¬ 
tened  beet  pulp  is  a  suitable  agency  for 
succulence,  and  should  be  fed  until  the 
pasture  season  begins. 

For  the  dry  cows,  regardless  of  whether 
the  season  is  Summer  or  Winter,  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal, 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran  to  which  has 
been  added  10  per  cent  of  linseed  meal, 
can  scarcely  be  improved  upon.  To  make 
100  lbs.  of  this  ration,  combine  30  lbs.  of 
bran,  30  lbs.  corn  or  hominy,  30  lbs. 
ground  oats,  10  lbs.  of  linseed  meal. 

For  feeding  cows  in  milk  during  the 
Winter  months  more  variety  and  more 
protein  is  necesary.  To  this  end  a  sim¬ 
ple  combination  would  result  from  using 
the  following  ingredients :  200  lbs.  of 

cornmeal.  100  lbs.  oats ;  100  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  50  lbs.  bran,  50  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal.  This  will  make  a  mixture  of  500 
lbs.,  which  will  provide  concentrates  for 
three  cows  for  20  days.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  pasture  grass  is  available,  the 
combination  can  be  still  further  simpli¬ 
fied  by  usiug  equal  parts  of  cornmeal, 
ground  oats  and  gluten  meal.  Feed  1  lb. 
of  this  grain  mixture  for  each  3%  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  per  day.  Frequently  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  amount  of  grain 
during  the  Winter,  and  oftentimes  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  the  relative  proportion 
of  grain  that  is  fed  during  the  pasture 
season.  Much  depends  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cows  and  upon  the  amount  of 
milk  that  they  are  producing. 

It  is  important  to  feed  a  generous 
amount  of  grain  to  cows  during  their  dry 
period,  which  precaution  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  come  to  their  milk  when 
fresh  in  full  vigor. 


No  More  Dirt 
in  Milk! 


Grain  with  Alfalfa  and  Corn  Fodder 

Will  you  advise  me  what  kind  of  grain 
feed  would  be  good  for  my  Jersey  cows 
with  good  Alfalfa  hay  and  some  good 
corn  fodder?  Cows  freshened  last  Fall. 

West  Virginia.  J.  f.  h. 

With  plenty  of  Alfalfa  hay  and  good 
fodder  available  and  assuming  that  you 
have  neither  silage  nor  succulence,  the 
following  grain  mixture  would  serve  a 
useful  purpose  for  feeding  a  herd  of  Jer¬ 
sey  cows :  150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  300  lbs. 
cornmeal.  200  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed,  100  lbs. 
ground  oats. 

If  the  cottonseed  meal  carries  43  per 
cent  of  protein  and  the  other  products 
are  not  of  an  inferior  grade  this  combi¬ 
nation  will  carry  about  21%  per  cent  of 
protein,  which  is  sufficient  for  cows  giv¬ 
ing  approximately  25  lbs.  of  milk  per 
day. 

It  would  he  to  your  advantage  to  pro¬ 
vide  moistened  beet  pulp  or  sugar  beets 
or  mangel  beets  to  supplement  this  ration. 
However,  with  plenty  of  Alfalfa  hay 
available  it  is  more  easy  to  solve  your 
feeding  problem.  If  the  cows  are  not 
high  producers  it  would  be  possible  for 
you  to  reduce  the  amount  of  cottonseed 
meal  to  100  lbs.  and  increase  the  corn 
or  oats  by  100  lbs.  In  many  instances  a 
ration  carrying  18  per  cent  of  protein 
when  fed  in  conjunction  with  choice  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  produces  splendid  results.  This 
amount  of  protein,  however,  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  use  iu  feeding  cows  giving  more 
than  40  lbs.  a  day.  Much  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  animals  and  their 
inherited  milk  making  qualities, 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  ot 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT’S  ALL 

From  the  day  you  start  using  our 
Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer. 

The  Dr.  Clark  is  the  only  strainer 
made  which  will  remove  from  milk 
fine  black  muck  and  the  fine  dirt  off 
stable  floors.  It  will  remove  every 
last  bit  of  sediment  —  and  no  other 
strainer  will.  We  guarantee  it  — 
now  make  us  prove  it. 

Costs  but  little  more  than  ONE  CENT 
a  day  for  milk,  which,  because  of  its 
purity,  brings  the  top  market  price. 
10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  Never  wears 
out.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  A  243  Champion  St., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


NO  OTHER  CUTTER 
LINE  IT 


1  Lowest  Speed  —  600 
•  r.p.m.  for  40.  t  silo. 

O  Largest  Capacity.  Fast, 
clean  cutting. 

3  Light  Draft — means  less 
c  power , l  ess  fuel  and  oil, 
1  ess  vibration,  less  repair 
expense. 

4  Large  Feeder  R0II9  and 
•  Feed  Web — saves  one 
man’ s  work  i  n  f  eed  ing . 

5  Cleanest  Cutting,  knives 
•set  close  to  cutter  bar. 
All  Steel  Construction  - 


6. 


7  Feed  Table  and  Cutting 
•  Device — practically  one 
unit  construction. 

8  All  Gears  Enclosed — all 
•  gears  mounted  in  cast 
iron  dr um ,  d  ust  and  oi  1  tigh  t 

9  All  Parts  Easy  to  Oil — 
•  takes  only  a  minute  to 
oil  parts.  Gears  run  in  oil. 

1  A  Length  of  Cut  Easily 
Adjusted  —  Simple, 
positive  set  screw  adjust¬ 
ment  made  in  a  miuute. 
No  gears  to  change. 


no  wood  used  anywhere 

BEST  SELF-FEEDING  CUTTER  MADE 


Investigate  the  construction  that  makes  the  Gehl-Champlon 
the  best,  most  durable,  most  efficient  cutter.  Write 
today  for  ensilage  cutter  facts  and  valuable!  nformation. 

Gobi  Bros.  Mfg.  Co..  500  So.  Water  St.,  West  Bend,  Wi». 
Globe  Silo  Co.,  Agent,.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Fatter  pigs  & 
fatter  profits 


H 


OGS  need  animal  food  to  build 
flesh  and  bone.  Dold-Quality 
Digester  Tankage  is  60%  animal 
protein.  Mix  with  grain  or  feed 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 
Gives  better  results  than  grain 

alone;  saves  one-third  cost.  Tankage-fed 
hogs  show  more  pounds  when  marketed — and 
more  profit  per  pound.  Experience  proves  it. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  DOLD- 
QUALITY  Poultry  and  stock  foods 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 

Dept.R.N.  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Types  of  Jersey  Cows 

I  wish  to  know  the  difference  between 
Merit  and  Bono  Jersey  cows?  Which  is 
the  better  milker  and  type ;  larger  and 
smaller  type?  Which  is  best  on  the  mar¬ 
ket?  A.  B. 

The  term  Registry  of  Merit  is  applied 
to  purebred  Jersey  cows  which  qualify  in 
the  production  of  milk  or  butterfat  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  standards  of  production 
fixed  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
for  entrance  into  the  so-called  Advanced 
Registry  classification.  The  amount  of 
milk  or  butterfat  varies  with  the  age  of 
the  animals,  and  the  requirement  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  such  Registry  of  Merit  can  be 
obtained  by  communicating  with  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

The  term  Bono  Jersey  is  a  new  one  to 
me.  I  do  not  know  to  what  type,  class 
or  family  it  refers.  However,  we  recog¬ 
nize  in  this  country  two  general  types 
of  Jerseys;  one  is  known  as  the  Island 
type  and  the  other  is  commonly  identified 
as  the  American  type.  Then  also  we 
have  the  St.  Lambert  type,  the  latter 
classification  being  based  upon  represen¬ 
tatives  tracing  to  a  certain  lineage  noted 
for  their  size  and  milking  characteristics. 

The  Island  type  identifies  a  group  of 
animals  smaller  in  .size  and,  in  many 
cases,  represents  animals  which  have 
been  selected  for  their  beauty  rather  than 
for  their  ability  to  produce  milk  and 
butterfat  in  unusual  quantity.  Of  course 
it  referred  originally  to  animals  which 
were  imported  from  the  Island  of  Jersey. 
Ordinarily  such  animals  are  smaller  in 
size  than  those  commonly  produced  in 
this  country. 

The  American  type  usually  refers  to 
animals  reared  in  this  country.  The  term 
represents  a  type  of  animal  somewhat 
larger  than  the  imported  or  Island  type. 
The  value  of  Jersey  cows,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  based  upon  their  size  or  the  par¬ 
ticular  type  which  they  may  represent. 
Rather,  their  value  will  depend  upon 
their  inherited  ability  to  convert  food 
into  milk  profitably  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  justify  their  maintenance  in 
a  breeding  herd.  The  most  successful 
dairymen  in  this  country  pay  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  size  and  constitutional 
vigor,  and  naturally  demand  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mammary  or  milk  system 
evidencing  the  ability  of  the  cows  to  con¬ 
vert  feed  and  roughages  into  milk  at  a 
profit. 

There  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
among  dairymen  and  breeders  as  to 
which  particular  type  of  Jersey  is  the 
most  profitable  to  develop  and  sell  in 
this  country.  One  of  the  large  importers 
of  Jerseys  who  holds  a  sale  annually  ad¬ 
heres  rather  tenaciously  to  the  Island 
type,  and  has  been  successful  in  inducing 
buyers  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  the 
animals  which  he  selects.  A  number  of 
men  have  engaged  in  the  importation  of 
Jerseys  thus  taking  advantage  of  the 
preference  for  the  Island  type  in  this 
country. 

In  Western  territory,  notable  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  the  Saint  Lambert  or  larger  Ameri¬ 
can  type  of  Jerseys  seems  to  be  in  great¬ 
est  popularity.  It  is  impossible  to  rate 
values  with  Jerseys,  or  any  other  breed 
of  cattle,  by  taking  breeds  alone  into 
consideration.  It  is  only  one  of  the  pos¬ 
sessions  that  go  to  build  up  an  individual¬ 
ity  in  dairy  animals  which  qualifies  them 
for  the  work  that  they  have  to  perform. 


this  sort  were  first  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  number  of  years  ago  there  was  a 
great  variation  in  the  moisture  and  pro¬ 
tein  content,  and  in  their  general  feeding 
qualities.  To  meet  this  condition  the 
brewers’  and  distillers’  grains  were  dried, 
blended,  and  brought  up  or  down  to  a 
standard  analysis.  Hence  we  find  the 
terms  dry  brewers’  grains  and  dry  distill¬ 
ers’  grains  applying  to  feeding  stuffs  of 
this  country. 

The  wet  brewers’  grains  are  not  as  well 
suited  for  use  in  feeding  horses  as  they 
are  for  dairy  cows.  Horses  do  not  relish 
sloppy  feeds  of  this  character.  Dry 
brewers’  grains,  or  rather  the  dry  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains  can  properly  replace  50 
per  cent  of  the  oats  intended  for  work 
horses  but  to  attempt  to  use  the  wet 
grains  for  feeding  horses  would  involve 
complications.  A  better  ration  for 
horses  would  result  from  mixing  five 
parts  of  ground  oats,  three  parts  of 
wheat  bran,  and  two  parts  of  cracked 
corn. 

Dairy  cows  may  be  fed  generously  of 
the  fresh  wet  brewers’  grains  and  as 
much  as  50  or  60  lbs.  per  day  of  the  wet 
grains  may  be  fed  per  cow.  The  wet 
grains,  however,  should  be  supplemented 
with  cornmeal  and  gluten  meal,  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  six  parts  of  corn  and 
four  parts  of  the  gluten  meal.  The  wet 
brewers’  grains  'may  properly  replace 
silage  and  beet  pulp  which  provide  suc¬ 
culence  of  this  character  and,  when  sup¬ 
plemented  with  cornmeal  and  gluten 
meal,  will  provide  a  mixture  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  balance.  Make  the  best  use  of  this 
by-product  and  if  it  is  possible  for  you 
to  get  the  fresh  grains  regularly  it  would 
be  to  your  advantage  to  construct  an 
appropriate  pit  wherein  the  wet  brew¬ 
ers’  grains  could  be  assembled,  packed, 
and  conserved  for  future  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  f.  c.  M. 


GUERNSEYS 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of' 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Mar.  24,  1924,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- 
lbs.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere, 
Milford.  Washington,  Highbridge,  French- 
town,  Flemington,  Passaic,  Hacketts- 
town,  Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Lebanon, 
Newton,  Branchville,  Sussex,  Lafayette, 
Hopewell,  New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly, 
Morristown,  Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth, 
Somerville,  Newark,  Trenton,  Perth 
Amboy  and  Montclair : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.58% 


10,000  POUND  COWS 

Our  heifers  yield  this  and  a  Roughwood 
bull  will  breed  the  same  for  you.  Wide 
selection.  All  ages  and  prices. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

The  best  breeding  that  money  can  buy.  Priced  for 
immediate  sale.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Do  not 
wait.  Write  today  and  get  the  bargains.  All  ages, 
from  1  month  to  2  years.  Federal  accredited. 

OTTO  W.  POST  Erisenore,  N.  Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  W,WR  DR|Ry  FRRMS  „  s 

124  SI.,  riiila..  P. 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Ohene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  li.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Hornell,  N  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  U.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys 

Philbrook  Farms  -  Keinptou,  Pa. 

Entire  Herd  ot  Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  Zi^s0  saoVlo 

8U50  each.  E.I*. Puttlson  -  .VI t.  Morris,  N.Y. 


L 


SWINE 


J 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Bayers  of 

IMJROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Cliamp.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

AH  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

MIDIlfC  Bred  Sows-  Bled  and  Open  Gilts.  Service 
IMJIYUVnJ  Boars.  Excellent  Breeding. 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.  0.  Boi  15, Bradford,  N. Y. 

XZHJROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 


ing. 

F.  M.  Patting  ton  &  Sou 


All  a  g  e  s  for  s  a  1  e. 

Merrilield,  N.  Y . 


Du  TOCS  -  ,><lars  and  gilts. 


Odithia  Farm 


Priced  reasonably. 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 


DUROC-JERSEY  IP  I  Or  s 

The  fanners’  and  feeders’  favorite  at  farmers’ 
puces.  Own  a  son  or  daughter  of  Rosehill  Colonel, 
Mo.  189/30,  Senior  Yearling  first  and  Junior  Cham¬ 
pion  tat  Eastern  States,  New  York  States,  Schenec¬ 
tady  and  Albany  fairs.  1921.  Guernsey  bull  calves 

i'Ji'LlJ<„e.,ler2iif.c.cJedited  herd  at  farmers’  prices, 

(.HENWOLD  FARMS  Castleton-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

now  ready  for  shipping,  10  wks.  to  4  rnos.  old.  at 
■banners  I  rices.  Can  be  mated  in  pairs  and  trios 
not  akm.  Carefully  bred.  Come  see  our  pigs  and  make 
your  own  selections.  EDWARD  WALTER.  Box  86R.  West  Cbesler.Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


M  i  1  It  ing  SHortlaorns 

Dual  purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washington*!!!  o,  N.Y. 

Dairy  Shorthorn  Bulls  months. 

Best  producing  strains.  Prices  $50  to  $1  OO.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  them.  E.  J.  Easterbrook,  Corning,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


j 


For  Sale  Two  Fine  Milch  Cows 

one  a  well-bred  Jersey,  the  other  a  Jersey -Guernsey 
Cross.  The  Jersey  is  eight  years  old,  the  Guernsey 
three.  They  are  unusually  satisfactory  animals, 
the  Jersey  giving  exceptionally  rich  milkand  cream. 
My  only  reason  for  giving  them  up  is  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  cows  in  the  city.  They  have  just  satis¬ 
factorily  passed  the  tuberculin  test.  For  full  partic¬ 
ulars  address  WILLIAM  W.  NILES,  54  Wall  St. ,  N.  V.  City, 


No.  3  white  oats . 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 


Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran . 

Spring  middlings  . . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

Dry  brewers’  grains . 

Flour  middlings  . 

36%  cottonsseed  meal . 

43%  cottonseed  meal . 

34%  linseed  meal . 


-57% 
-95% 
•92% 
Per  ton 
$29.40 

32.40 

28.90 

37.40 

32.40 

30.90 

45.40 

49.40 
44.15 


Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  by  Masterman  s  Financier 

who  is  of  the  same  line  of  breeding  as  the  Champion  «nd 
Grand  Champion  females  at  the  Syracuse  National,  and 
out  of  It.  of  M.  dams.  We  still  have  a  few  bred  cows  and 
heifers  left.  BONO  FARMS  -  Troy,  Pa. 

ForSale  RXiU?r*d  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  £  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  D.  A.  CURTIS  •  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


[ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Don't  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  miLch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  fanners  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN.  Barra.  VI 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont.  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  S  SON 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $6.00  Each 

Jli cse  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
Wo  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  hoars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross;  6  weeks  old  $5  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old  $6  each. 
All  bred  from  large  stock.  Bure  bred  Bcrkshires  7  weeks 
old  $7  each.  Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  on  your 
approval  or  send  check  or  money  order,  no  charge 
for  crating,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Tanner’s 
National  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

STONERS 

13  ERK  SHIRES 

We  offer  Fall  hoars  and  gilts.  Also  M arch  pigs, 
both  sex.  Excellent  breeding.  Good  individuals 
Prompt  shipment.  RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trunwisburo.  N  Y. 


HA1HPSHIRF  HOU<V  Service  Boars,  Died 

,  «  r..;...1!;™  nU',3  Sows  and  young  Pigs. 

J.  M,  FARNSWORTH  Star  Route  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


1 


Brewers’  Grains  for  Cows 

Would  you  advise  tbe  use  of  fresh 
brewers’  grains,  as  food  for  cows?  If 
not,  why  not?  If  they  cannot  be  given 
in  their  fresh  condition,  but  can  when 
dried,  will  you  advise  me  w'hat  the  prop¬ 
er  proportion  would  be  in  comparison 
with  the  other  food  which,  in  your  opin¬ 
ion,  would  make  a  proper  daily  ration. 
Would  you  also  advise  brewers’  grains 
as  a  daily  ration  in  conjunction  with 
other  food  for  horses?  a.  c.  f. 

If  you  are  in  a  position  to  secure 
fresh  brewers’  grains  you  are  fortunate, 
for  this  material  will  provide  an  excel¬ 
lent  base  for  compounding  a  ration  for 
milk  cows.  Dairymen  have  long  appre¬ 
ciated  the  feeding  value  of  wet  brewers’ 
grains  and,  when  combined  with  corn- 
meal  and  a  good  grade  of  hay,  they  will 
make  a  good  ration.  When  products  of 


Wool  Notes 

The  sales  in  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  have  been  well  attended,  with  active 
bidding.  Boston  market  is  reported  firm. 
Recent  prices  follow :  New  York  and 
Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  54@55c; 
three-eighths  blood,  55@56c;  quarter 
blood,  53(f^54c;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
half  blood  combing,  56@57c;  quarter 
blood,  53 @ 54c;  New  England  half  blood, 
53@54c ;  quarter  blood,  53@54c. 


Waterproofing  Tents 

The  method  I  have  found  most  satis¬ 
factory  is  to  melt  one  to  one-half  pound 
of  paraffin  wax  in  a  saucepan,  and  pour 
this  while  hot  into  the  one  gallon  of 
gasoline.  The  gasoline,  of  course,  must 
be  cold  and  kept  away  from  the  fire.  This 
will  mix  at  once  in  the  gasoline  and  stay 
mixed.  Do  not  attempt  to  warm  the 
gasoline,  or  there  may  he  serious  results. 
Paraffin  does  not  settle  out  of  the  gaso¬ 
line  as  might  be  expected.  The  mixture 
can  be  painted  on  tent  or  other  cloth,  and 
as  soon  as  gasoline  evaporates,  the  par¬ 
affin  will  remain  thoroughly  incorporated 
in  the  tent  material.  b.  g.  pratt. 


DOG 

BOOK 


FREE4 


32  page  book — how  to  keep  your 
‘  dog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
When  Biek.  Result  of  86  years’  experi- 
gj1?® known  dog  disease. 
Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept,  4204 
H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  Si 

129  Want  24th  St,  New  York 


Thoroughbred  COLLIES 

..  old  . Males,  $26 ;  females.  $15. 

L,  H.  BROWN  Ellis  Road  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Pedigreed  AIREDALE  Female 

Twelve  mo*.  With  papers.  Twenty. five  dollars. 

M.  GRIFFIN  La  ORANGEVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  mT  Feh  *6- 

Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa. 

DAI  I  AC  AAA  stud.  Silver  gray.  Sires  large 
|  VLIvIl  ||  if  U  litters.  I  in  p  o  r  t  e  d  Blood  lines. 

VVI.NNER.  O.  IIIM,  Amenta,  N.  V. 

Police  Pups,  Irish,  Airedale  Terriers  VtreedS 

Muller  1 569  Looan  Ave.  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Pups  from  county’s  best  blood.  Reason¬ 
able.  WILLIAM  JANDA,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 

For  Sale-Registered  WHITE  COLLIES 

2  males,  5  mos.  old.  $25  each.  2  females,  5  m»s.  old, 
$20  each.  I>r.  T.  JPauI  Peery  Tazewell,  Ya. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Manafield,01iio 

White  Collie  Pup*.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $1o  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  •  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

Sable& While  GolliePuppies  Jo^o. 


n  I  fi  ’«  A_1  Match  pigs,  91  a.  Registered  Free.  Order 

u.I.W.  J  now  to  ship  May  1.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls.  N.Y. 

DegUtered  O  I.c.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  I'ICS. 

"  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvilt.k,  Nkw  Yonn 

Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Duroeg.  rt 


100  Pigs 


wks.. old,  *5.50 each.  ROUSE  «KOS.,l>ilaliore,l,i 

PATMOOR  berkshires  breeding  stock; 

Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  winning 
boar.  New  Spring  price  ready,  patmoor  farms,  Hartfieid.  N.Y. 

Pnlanrl-fliinac  H,GH  Quality,  big  type 

1  UldllU  Lllllldd  Pigs,  either  sex,  service  hoars,  bred 

- - - sows  and  gilts.  Huy  the  best  here 

„  ..  WILVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

■  .  «.  \\  IlmlngtOM,  llelaivure 


SHEEP 


for  Sale — Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep.  21  Ewes,  2  Rams.  11 
i  Yearlings.  E.  E.  Barnum  _  - _  Albion,  N  Y. 


HORSES 

Percheron  Stallion*  StoSyrs.  old.  Large, d l-afty, 
I  Cl  U1CI  Ull  uldlllOllS  sue  and  quality  combined. 

At  former  grade  prices.  All  flrst-pi ize  winners  at  8  fairs, 
8  counties.  John  F.  Stoller  «,  Son  Gallon,  Ohio 


GOATS 


GOATS  fNub‘an8,’  pure 

_  .  nninoml  .  breds  ami  high  grades. 

SACRIFICED  I  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Fine  Fresh  Nubian  Goats  at  Low  Prices 

Also  pure  bred  bucks.  Jacob  Carmel  Nazareth.  Pa. 

Pure  SWISS  DOES  and  BUCKS,  ENDRES,  Westbrook.  Conn. 


Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  i,00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly  .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . 4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  \V.  Hilgard . 5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  . 1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

|l|,lllllllll!lll!!||||{||||| 
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When  Milk  Prices  Are  Low 
Use  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds 

When  milk  prices  are  low,  you  must  be  most  careful 
of  the  dollars  spent  for  feed.  Milk  profits  on  low  prices 
can  only  be  made  when  your  cows  produce  more  milk 
for  each  dollar  spent  in  feed — and  when  you  have  cows 
left  in  best  condition. 

Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  are  bringing  such  profitable 
results  to  thousands  of  dairymen,  in  these  very  days 
of  low  milk  prices. 

You  can  easily  prove  this  claim  by  feeding  Tioga 
Dairy  Feed  to  a  few  of  your  own  cows ;  note  the 
perfect  condition  in  which  they  are  kept ;  the  amount 
of  milk  produced  and  the  low  cost  of  the  milk. 

These  results  are  possible,  because  Tioga  Dairy 
Feeds  combine  with  the  roughage  to  form  a  perfect 
balance  and  furnish  all  the  nutrients  to  meet  the  cow’s 
requirements  with  minimum  waste. 

There  is  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  protein  and 
the  same  is  true  of  all  the  other  necessary  elements. 

Your  profits  are  best  when  your  cows  are  com¬ 
pletely  nourished  as  they  are  when  feeding : 

Red  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed 

with  low  protein  succulent  roughage. 

White  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  F eed 

with  medium  protein  dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed 

with  high  protein  dry  roughage. 

The  tag  on  every  bag  gives  full  tables  for  feeding. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds 
advise  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


One  More  Pig  Per  Litter 

Figures  show  that  ou  the  average  one 
pig  is  killed  from  each  litter  by  the  sow 
laying  on  it.  Often  in  our  own  herd  the 
mortality  ran  higher  than  the  above  fig¬ 
ures  until  we  adopted  the  method  de¬ 
scribed.  No  doubt  you  have  noticed  that 
the  brood  sow  generally  lies  with  her 


back  very  close  to  the  wall  when  suckling 
her  litter,  and  when  the  bedding  is  deep 
pigs  are  likely  to  be  crushed  between  her 
body  and  the  walls. 

Nail  a  2x6  around  the  walls  of  the 
sow’s  compartment  in  the  hog  shed,  with 
the  narrow  edge  next  to  the  wall,  and  at 
a  height  of  about  6  in.  from  the  floor, 
forming  a  6-in.  projection  into  the  pen. 
If  any  pigs  are  between  the  sow  and  the 
wall  when  she  lays  down  they  will  be 
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crowded  under  the  ledge  formed  by  the 
2x6  and  thus  escape  being  crushed. 

This  is  a  simple  yet  effective  means  of 
decreasing  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
your  very  young  pigs.  My  father  and  I 
have  found  it  completely  satisfactory. 


BRANDS* 
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Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage 


I-O-GA 

FEED  SERVICE 


Built  Rihht  -  Priced  Ri$ht 


The  Papec  is  built  on  principles  proved  correct 
through  more  than  twenty  years’  use.  It  is  post-  A/ft 
tively  guaranteed  to  cut  and  elevate  more  silage  r 
with  the  same  power  than  any  other  blower  cutter .  I 
Yet  the  Papec  is  priced  relatively  low.  Figure  the 
light  power,  low  cost  of  upkeep,  freedom  from  break-  1 
downs  and  delays  and  its  long  life  and  you  11  agree 
that  the  Papec  is  by  far  the  most. economical 
Cutter  you  can  buy.  There’s  a  size  that  will 
get  results  with  your  power. 

“Our  L-16  Papec  Cutter  saved  its  price  the  first 
year  in  shortening  silage-cutting  time,  ymtes  the 
Virginia  Hot  Springs  Co.  “We  have  used  the  Cutter 
two  years,  filling  four  silos  with  about  800  tons,  using  ^ 

Fordson  Tractor.” 

Every  silo  user  should  have  a  copy  of  our  new 
catalog  and  U.  S.  Gov’t  Bulletin  “Making  and  Feeding 
of  Silage.”  Our  book  shows  how  a  Papec  often  pays 
for  itself  the  first  season.  Both  are  free  to  users  of 
silos — write  for  them. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Throws 
And  Blows 


Saves  One 
Man 


& 


Home  Cheesemaking 

We  have  a  eow  that  gives  14  to  15 
quarts  of  milk  daily.  Besides  pot  cheese 
and  hand-kase  I  would  like  to  know  what 
other  kinds  of  cheese  I  could  make,  and 
how.  MRS.  F.  K. 

New  York. 

You  do  not  state  whether  you  wish  to 
use  skim-milk  or  whole  milk  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  different  kinds  of  cheese.  If  you 
propose  using  the  sour  skim-milk  there 
are  some  very  good  cheeses  which  use  the 
cottage  cheese  or  pot  cheese  as  a  base. 
These  differ  mainly  in  flavoring  materials 
and  usually  the  flavor  and  the  cheese  are 
put  through  a  food  grinder.  For  instance, 
we  have  a  nut  cheese  made  by  using  % 
lb.  of  mixed  walnuts  and  almonds,  which 
have  been  blanched  by  soaking  in  hot 
water,  with  about  10  lbs.  of  the  cottage 
cheese.  This  cheese  when  mixed  evenly 
is  sold  in  small  packages  and  is  used  in 
the  making  .  of  sandwiches  and  salads. 
Then  there  is  the  pimento  or  red  pepper 
cheese,  which  is  made  in  much  the  same 
way.  using  14  to  %  lb.  of  red  peppers  to 
10  lbs.  of  cheese,  and  grinding  all  rli  rough 
a  food  grinder.  Salt,  of  course,  is  used 
in  all  of  these.  Olives  and  caraway  seeds 
may  be  used  to  give  different  flavors, 
These  are  suggested  uses  for  cheese  made 
from  cottage  or  pot  cheese.  If  you  care 
to  use  whole  milk  or  even  cream  in  mak¬ 
ing  cheese,  we  will  be  glad  to  advise  you 
further,  because  there  are  many  kinds  of 
hee.se.  and  space  ivill  not  permit  a  vol¬ 
uminous  discussion  here.  J.  w.  B. 


Ensilage  Cutter 
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60,000  Units 
Earning  More  For 
Dairymen 

EVERY  year,  in  every  single 
dairying  state  in  the  Union, 
more  Hinman  Milkers  are  put  to 
work  to  make  better  dairy  profits. 
Today  there  are  over  60,000 
Hinman  Units  in  use. 

Thousands  of  letters,  giving 
the  practical  experience  of  these 
Hinman  Users,  tell  you  of  clean, 
low-bacteria  milk  produced 
regularly,  with  less  hired  help  or 
at  a  saving  each  year  of  hundreds 
of  valuable  hours  that  can  be 
used  for  other  profitable  work. 

Earning  more  and  proving  a 
great  satisfaction  to  thousands  ef 
others,  the  Hinman  can  and  will 
do  the  same  for  you.  You’re  safe 
and  sure  when  you  get  a  Proven 
Hinman  Milker. 

As  a  dairyman  interested  in 
getting  ahead,  you  should  know 
exactly  what  the  Hinman  Milker 
can  mean  to  bigger  dairy  profits. 

Our  catalog  explains  thoroughly  all  the 
important  reasons  why  the  Hinma  n  is 
the  practical  milker,  producing  clean 
milk  at  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
money,  on  thousands  of  dairies,  includ¬ 
ing  large  nationally  known  dairies. 
Write  for  our  Catalog  today! 


Agents  Wanted 

Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Get  full 
Information. 
Write  today. 


Hinman  Electric 

For  small  dairies,  this 
Is  the  ideal  milker.  No 
installation.  All  Hin¬ 
man  advantages.  Turn 
the  switch  and  let  It 
milk. 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Company 
Fourth  Street  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

In  Stock  Near  You 


HINMAN 

MILKER 


“S* 


Cool  your  milk  at  once  on  the  farm  with  a  CHAM¬ 
PION  MILK  COOLER.  Stops  germ  growth— re¬ 
moves  animal  and  food  odors.  One 
mot  than  pays  its  cost.  Don  t  put  it  off.  Order 
today!  .  ^ 

CHAMPION  SHEET  METAL  CO.,  Inc., 
lOI  Champion  Building  -  -  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


Dairy  Disinfectants 

Would  you  tell  me  what  strength  to  use 
chloride  of  lime  as  a  solution  for  the 
milking  machine ;  also  as  a  disinfectant 
to  sprinkle  on  the  floor?  if.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

Chemical  compounds  for  disinfecting 
dairy  utensils  are  on  the  market  under 
various  trade  names.  These  can  be  used 
according  to  the  directions  accompanying 
each  brand.  They  are  usually  hypo¬ 
chlorites  of  either  calcium  or  sodium,  and 
their  efficiency  depends  largely  upon  the 
presence  of  available  chlorine.  Your 
druggist  should  be  iu  a  position  to  ad¬ 
vise  where  you  can  purchase  these  com¬ 
mercial  compounds.  The  government  rec¬ 
ommends  the  following  homemade  solu¬ 
tions  : 

“Dissolve  the  contents  of  a  12-oz.  can 
of  commercial  chlorinated  lime  in  two 
gallons  of  water.  Strain  into  a  crock  or 
glass  jar,  discarding  the  sediment.  Cover 
and  keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  This  is 
known  as  the  stock  solution,  and  it  will 
keep  a  long  time. 

“To  make  the  chlorine  solution  in 
which  the  utensils  are  soaked,  use  one 
pint  of  stock  chlorine  solution  to  every 
eight  gallons  of  water.  This  diluted  so¬ 
lution  should  be  used  within  24  hours. 
Make  up  a  new  solution  every  day. 

“The  tank  or  box  in  which  the  utensils 
are  soaked  should  be  kept  covered  and 
clean  at  all  times.  The  presence  of  slime 
or  dirt  in  the  solution  will  destroy  its 
usefulness.  The  utensils  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  before  they  are  placed  iu 
the  chlorine  solution.” 

The  above  solution  is  of  right  strength 
for  general  disinfection.  j.  w.  B. 


Tells  how  to  raise  better  calves  for  les3 
money,  how  to  proceed  each  day  from 
birth  to  maturity .  Handsomely  litho¬ 
graphed  in  Biz  colors. 

PROFIT  BY  THESE 
VALUABLE  TESTED 
FEEDING  DIRECTIONS 
Praised  by  leading  breeders.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges,  etc.  Compiled 
by  experts  of  world’s  oldest  feed 
manufacturers.  Send  your  name 
today.  Copy  sent  postpaid.  No 
cost,  no  obligation.  t 

BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

P»pt.  C7  Waukegan,  Illinois. 


Equipment 


Means  contented  cows  and 
clean  milk  at  a  profit. 

Send  for  catalog. 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

Dept.  I  -63  Industrial  Building, 
Albany,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  I  have _ cows.... - 


young  Btock _ horses 

Please  send  me  free  floor  plans  and  /  building  \ 
other  suggestions.  I  am  considering  \  remodeling  / 
a  barn  f  Yesj 

next _ Send  free  plan  book  \No  / 


Name..— 

Address 
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DOMESTIC. — The  captain  and  two 
officers  were  lost  when  the  Atlantic  Fruit 
freighter  Glyndon  sank  60  miles  off  Cape 
llatteras  March  22.  The  remaining  24 
members  of  the  crew  were  rescued  by  the 
steamship  Cananova  of  the  same  line 
when  the  Glyndon  sank  in  a  fierce  storm. 

A  hint  that  local  income  taxes  might 
well  be  substituted  for  the  immense  levies 
upon  real  estate  was  contained  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  submitted  by  Gov.  Smith  to  the 
New  York  Legislature  March  24.  The 
message  deals  with  the  constantly  mount¬ 
ing  burden  of  taxation  and  the  inefficacy 
of  the  present  system.  Without  making 
specific  recommendations  for  changes, 
Gov.  Smith  asked  for  creation  of  a  State 
Commission  which  would  investigate  the 
nature  and  sources  of  taxation  and  sug¬ 
gest  relief.  Particular  emphasis  would 
be  laid  upon  raising  of  funds  for  school 
purposes,  which  the  Governor  said,  was 
not  being  efficiently  managed. 

Mrs.  Grace  Zucker  was  electrocuted  by 
a  hair-dryer  after  she  came  out  of  a 
bathing  pool  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  March 
24.  Her  wet  hair  caused  an  abnormal 
shock  from  the  dryer,  which  usually  car¬ 
ries  only  a  small  voltage.  A  pulmotor 
was  used,  but  in  vain. 

The  White  Star  liner  Olympic,  bound 
for  Cherbourg  and  Southampton  with  1,- 
170  passengers,  collided  with  the  Fur- 
ness-Bermuda  steamship  Fort  St.  George, 
carrying  275  tourists,  in  mid-stream  or 
the  North  River  off  18th  St.,  shortly 
after  11  a.m.  March  22,  as  both  vessels 
were  leaving  New  York.  Three  persons 
on  the  Bermuda  boat  were  injured  and 
were  treated  by  the  ship’s  surgeon.  The 
( flvmpic  was  slightly  damaged  but  dam¬ 
age  to  the  Fort  St.  George  was  said  to  be 
about  $150,000. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  automobile  tour¬ 
ists  and  45  cars  were  marooned  in  a 
great  snow  blockade  at  Kendall,  a  little 
station  on  the  Santa  Fe  in  extreme  West¬ 
ern  Kansas,  March  21.  Appeals  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Davis  were  made  for  help  in  re¬ 
moving  the  blockade.  The  Governor  di¬ 
rected  county  officials  and  highway  en¬ 
gineers  to  rush  to  Kendall  and  open  the 
trail,  over  which  California  and  Colorado 
tourists  were  traveling  east.  The  recent 
snowfall  at  Kendall  was  two  feet  deep. 
A  blizzard  was  raging,  piling  up  drifts  10 
feet  high  on  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail. 

Emanuel  Rivero  of  No.  1-0-1  140th 
St.,  South  Ozone  Park,  Queens,  N.  Y., 
was  awarded  $6S,000  by  a  jury  before 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Benedict  March 
21  in  his  suit  against  the  Ninety-two 
Bleecker  Street  Corporation,  which  owns 
a  10-story  building  at  the  address  m  Man¬ 
hattan.  Rivero  said  that,  Oct.  10,  10--,, 
he  fell  six  stories  down  an  elevator  shaft 
there,  due  to  a  door  being  open.  His  left 
leg  was  amputated  and  he  was  brought 
into  court  on  a  stretcher  to  testify.  Ri¬ 
vero,  a  Porto  Rican,  is  a  school  teacher 
and  veteran  of  the  war. 

Four  mail  bandits  slugged  a  post  office 
messenger  at  Harvey,  a  southern  suburb 
of  Chicago,  March  25  and  escaped  with 
two  sacks  of  registered  mail  known  to 
have  contained  at  least  $135,000  in  cur¬ 
rency.  The  bandits  were  armed  with  re¬ 
volvers  and  sawed-off  shotguns.  The  rob¬ 
bers  fled  in  an  automobile  toward  Chica¬ 
go,  ramming  a  light  motor  truck  off  the 
highway  north  of  Harvey  and  outdistanc¬ 
ing  pursuers.  The  rifled  mail  sacks,  rip¬ 
ped  open,  with  a  number  of  registered  ’ot¬ 
ters.  later  were  found  strewn  along  a 
road  near  Hammond,  Ind. 

Two  women  and  a  man^  were  probably 
mortally  injured  March  25  when  a  sedan 
in  which  they  were  riding  was  struck  by 
a  trolley  on  Harrison  Ave.,  Harrison,  N. 
,T.  One  of  the  women  was  hurled  under 
the  wheels  of  the  trolley  car  and  her  right 
leg  severed.  The  other  occupants  of  the 
automobile  were  thrown  against  the  side 
of  the  street  car  and  injured  internally. 
The  woman  who  suff  red  loss  of  her  leg 
is  Mrs.  William'  Murray  Hills,  No.  1 
West  104th  St.,  Manhattan.  The  other 
injured  woman  is  her  daughter,  Miss 
Louise  Q.  Hill.  The  sedan  was  driven 
by  «.  ohn  J.  Scallan,  No.  1200  South 
Broad  St..  Newark,  president  of  the  Fore- 
AYheel  Drive  Car  Company  of  that  city. 
The  injured  are  in  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital, 
Newark.  -The  accident  occurred  when  Mr. 
Scallan  swerved  his  car  to  avert  colliding 
with  a  heavy  motor  truck. 

WASHINGTON. — The  House  March 
24  by  a  vote  of  240  to  97  passed  the  reso¬ 
lution  offered  by  Representative  Hamil¬ 
ton  Fish  Jr,  (R.,  N.  Y.).  providing  for 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for  Ger¬ 
man  relief.  The  chief  objection  was  on 
the  constitutional  ground  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  does  not  have  power  to  vote  money 
for  charity.  The  proposition  found  hear¬ 
ty  acceptance  from  the  agricultural  mem¬ 
bers  who  pointed  out  the  measure  would 
aid  the  farming  sections.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  provides  that  the  President  shall 
purchase  $10,000,000  worth  of  foodstuffs 
in  the  United  States  to  be  transported  to 
Germany  in  American  vessels. 

The  Couzens  committee,  which  is  inves¬ 
tigating  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
March  24  requested  Nelson  Hartson,  so¬ 
licitor  for  the  bureau,  to  furnish  it  im¬ 
mediately  with  all  papers  relating  to  as¬ 
sessment  of  taxes  and  giving  of  refunds 
to  corporations  in  which  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mellon  is  interested.  This  action 
was  taken  after  Senator  Couzens  had 
produced  copies  of  several  letters  and 
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memoranda  concerning  the  Standard  Steel 
Car  Company,  which  purported  to  show 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mellon,  this  com¬ 
pany — also  called  a  Mellon  concern — was 
made  the  subject  of  special  consideration 
in  the  way  of  speedy  examination  by  the 
bureau. 

The  House  March  18  passed  the  $2,- 
000.000,000  soldier  bonus  bill  by  a  vote 
of  355  to  54,  a  majority  of  more  than 
two-thirds.  The  bonus  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  provides  World  War  veterans 
with  paid-up  20-year  endowment  life 
insurance  policies,  with  cash  payments 
only  to  those  not  entitled  to  more  than 
$50  in  adjusted  compensation.  The  in¬ 
surance  may  be  converted  into  cash  at 
the  end  of  20  years,  when  it  is  estimated, 
82  per  cent  of  the  veterans  will  be  alive. 
Payment  is  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  day  for 
home  service,  and  $1.25  for  overseas  duty, 
the  first  60  days  of  service  not  counted. 
It  is  estimated  that  4,477,412  men  were 
World  War  veterans  on  Jan.  1,  1919,  but 
183,805  have  since  died.  To  provide  for 
compensation  proposed  for  them  in  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House,  $50,318,772 
would  be  needed.  Those  who  served  60 
days  or  less  would  get  nothing  under  the 
bill.  Those  who  served  from  60  to  110 
days  could  choose  cash  payments  of  $1 
a  day  for  their  services  over  60  days. 
There  are  389.583  of  them.  The  rest.  3,- 
03S.2S3,  would  receive  insurance,  calcu¬ 
lated  on  a  basis  of  $1  a  day  for  home 
service  and  $1.25  for  foreign  service  over 
the  first  60  days.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
would  be  added  to  this  sum  to  get  the  ad¬ 
justed  compensation.  To  reach  the  value 
of  the  policy,  this  figure  would  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  an  arbitrary  factor,  ranging 
from  2,545  for  men  of  20  to  1,889  for 
men  of  65.  The  amount  to  be  paid  in 
cash  to  those  who  served  less  than  110 
days  would  be  $14,799,470. 


Ration  for  Grade  Herd 

I  would  like  your  suggestion  on  a  bal¬ 
anced  and  economical  ration  for  five  milk 
cows.  Cows  are  of  mixed  breeds,  perhaps 
would  be  called  “scrubs,”  but  are  fairly 
good  milkers,  and  we  have  plenty  of  corn, 
Alfalfa,  clover  hay  and  mixed  clover  and 
Timothy.  I  would  like  to  have  you  sug¬ 
gest  some  millfeeds  which  could  be  fed  at 
a  profit.  I  feed  each  cow  a  quart  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  every  evening.  E.  J.  d. 

Ohio. 

Of  course  you  would  need  to  supple¬ 
ment  corn  with  some  protein  concentrate 
like  cottonseed  meal  or  linseed  meal. 
However,  experience  does  not  justify  the 
use  of  corn  and  cottonseed  meal  exclusive¬ 
ly  as  a  basis  for  a  grain  ration.  Granting 
that  corn  would  provide  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  source  of  energy  and  that  cottonseed 
meal  would  provide  the  most  economical 
source  of  protein,  the  fact  remains  that 
more  variety,  more  bulk,  and  a  wider 
source  for  the  proteins  is  necessary  for 
the  best  results. 

By  millfeeds  I  assume  that  you  refer  to 
bran  and  wheat  products.  For  dairy  cows 
bran  is  more  desirable  and  economical 
than  middlings  or  millfeed.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  it  provides  bulk  in  addition  to  es¬ 
sential  mineral  constituents  which  it  con¬ 
tributes.  Assuming  that  you  would  be 
desirous  of  mixing  a  batch  of  500  lbs.  of 
feed  at  a  time,  and  that  a  mixture  carry¬ 
ing  20  per  cent  of  protein  would  best 
serve  your  purpose,  this  can  be  realized 
by  combining  the  feeds  as  follows :  200 
lbs.  of  corn  or  hominy,  50  lbs.  43  per  cent 
cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100 
lbs.  linseed  meal. 

Feed  the  grain  in  two  equal  feedings 
morning  and  night,  and  let  the  cows  have 
the  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  during  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day.  If  it  is  necessary  to  util¬ 
ize  the  mixed  hay,  feed  some  of  this  after 
the  grain  feedings,  morning  and  night. 
There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  feeding 
the  legume  hay  during  the  middle  of  the 
day,  for  at  this  time  cows  will  have  a 
keen  appetite,  and  it  would  seem  that 
digestion  is  aided  materially  by  this  pro¬ 
cedure. 

So  far  as  the  amount  of  grain  to  use  is 
concerned,  I  should  feed  1  lb.  of  grain  for 
each  3^4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  cow 
per  day.  For  cows  which  give  more  than 
40  lbs.  it  would  be  well  to  increase  the  al¬ 
lowance  of  cottonseed  meal,  although  a 
20  per  cent  feed  supplemented  with  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  is  sufficient  for  the  average  cow 
on  the  average  farm.  From  your  ex¬ 
perience  you  know  that  it  pays  to  feed  a 
ration  that  is  well  proportioned  and  that 
will  enable  the  cow  to  function  most  ef¬ 
ficiently.  F.  c.  M. 


Little  Bobby  came  crying  into  the 
house,  rubbing  the  places  where  he  had 
been  butted  by  a  pet  sheep.  “But  what 
did  you  do,”  his  mother  demanded,  “when 
the  sheep  1  nocked  you  down?”  “I  didn’t 
do  nothin’,”  Bobby  declared  protestingly. 
“I  was  gettin  up  all  the  time.” — Onward. 


^Uhen  you  use 
aNew  De  Laval 

because  you  have  cream  or  butter,  which  brings  good  prices, 
to  sell  for  cash,  giving  a  good,  steady  income.  You  also 
have  skim-milk,  a  wonderful  feed  for  calves,  pigs  and 
chickens,  all  bringing  in  more  money,  and  you  keep  the  fertility 
of  your  soil  on  the  farm. 

More  Money  with  a  New  De  Laval.  A  new  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
brings  in  more  money  because  it  gets  all  the  cream,  because  it  doesn’t  waste 
it  in  the  skim-milk,  because  it  will  give  more  years  of  service,  because  it  is  more 
convenient  to  clean  and  operate,  and  because  it  separates  a  richer,  smoother 
and  higher  testing  cream.  That’s  why  there  are  over  2,500,000  De  Lavals  in  use, 
and  why  they  have  won  more  than  1000  grand  prizes. 


Self-Centering  Bowl.  The  new  improved  De  Laval,  which  has  been  in  use 
more  than  a  year,  is  the  best  cream  separator  ever  made.  It  has  many  improve¬ 
ments  and  refinements,  among  which  is  a  self-centering  bowl.  This  new  De  Laval 
Bowl  eliminates  vibration,  which  causes  it  to  run  smoother,  thus  adding  to  its 
efficiency  and  life — it  skims  cleaner,  runs  easier  and  lasts  longer. 


De  Laval  Milker.  Also  ask  about  the  De  Laval  Milker,  which  is  giving  won¬ 
derful  satisfaction  on  thousands  of  farms.  Pays  for  itself  with  10  or  more  cows. 
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10  Superior  Features 

Of  Gleckner  Harness 

It’s  all-leather,  old-style,  long-wearing. 

It's  made  full  size. 

It’s  easy  to  adjust  to  fit  the  horse. 

Made  successfully  for  45  years  by  one  family 
of  harness  makers. 

Each  side  of  leather  personally  selected,  by 
a  Gleckner  expert. 

Every  part  inspected  by  a  Gleckner. 
Well-made  and  by  hand  except  where  ma¬ 
chines  prove  better. 

Power  lock-stitched  with  waxed  linen  thread. 

Backed  by  Gleckner’s  real  guar- 
The  sign  of  the  antee  against  imperfection. 
Gleckner  Dealer  IT’S  THE  BEST  HARNESS 
MONEY  CAN  BUY,  users  tell 
us. 

Write  for  " Outfitting  the  Horae,"  it’*  free 

W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Co. 

Canton,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  tell  us 
his  name  and  we’ll 
send  you  a  valuable 
harness  accessory. 


Organized  Co-operation 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  Droved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  In  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
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How  Many  Cows 

To  Make  Burrell  Milking  Profitable  1 

A. 


lRE  you  one  of  those  dairymen  who 
feel  that  they  milk  too  few  cows  to  afford 
a  Burrell  Milker?  If  the  time  required  for 
milking  with  a  Burrell  and  for  cleaning 
the  milker  just  equals  the  time  consumed 
by  hand  milking,  would  you  consider  that 
an  even  break  between  Burrell  milking 
and  hand  milking? 

The  profit  —  or  saving  —  from  a  Burrell 
Milker  involves  much  more  than  simply 
the  direct  cost  of  the  two  methods  of 
milking.  You  should  consider  the  use  of 
a  Burrell  Milker  from  the  standpoint  of 
true  economy — interest  on  your  invest¬ 
ment  and  cost  of  operating  the  machine 
(these  are  small);  time  required  for  actual 
milking  and  caring  for  the  milker;  more 

D.H.BiIrrell  &  Go.  Inc. 


attractive  work  for  whoever  does  the  milk¬ 
ing;  more  correct  milking;  more  uniform 
treatment  of  the  cows  udder ;  more  cleanly 
milking.  And  to  these  add  the  fact  that 
the  Burrell  is  always  dependable — always 
on  the  job  and  always  even-tempered. 

Even  when  you  have  so  few  cows  that 
the  labor  of  hand  milking  is  less  than  in 
Burrell  milking,  you  can  profitably  use  a 
Burrell  because  the  many  other  advanta¬ 
ges  in  Burrell  milking  far  out-weigh  any 
saving  in  time.  Exactly  how  many  cows 
to  make  Burrell  milking  profitable  varies 
under  different  managements  —  but  the 
number  is  fewer  than  perhaps  you  think ! 
In  any  event  let  us  talk  it  over.  Send  for  a 
catalog  today.  Please  address  Dep’t  20. 

Little  Falls.  New  York 


TRADE  MARK 


'HBMisaiii® 
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PB-^'jCTASI 


FOR  sheep  ticks,  scab, 
foot  rot,  maggots  and 
shear  cuts. 

For  hog  lice,  skin  diseases 
and  healthful  surround¬ 
ings. 

Provide  a  wallow  for 
your  hogs.  Add  Dr.  Hess 
Dip  occasionally.  It’s  the 
Jiandy  way. 

Sprinkle  in  the  dairy 
barn.  Keeps  everything 
sanitary  and  clean-smell¬ 
ing. 

Sprinkle  or  spray  the 
poultry-house  occasionally 
to  kill  the  mites,  lice  and 
disease  germs. 

There  is  scarcely  an  ani¬ 
mal  parasite,  skin  disease 
or  infection  that  Dr.  Hess 
Dip  and  Disinfectant  will 
not  remedy. 

Use  it  about  the  home 
wherever  there  is  filth  or  a 
foul  odor. 


Standardized 


Guaranteed 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Fran  fiatalnP  in  colors  explains 

rice  uaiaius  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  Bt 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  WhealCo. 

48  Elia  St. .Quincy, 


West  Bend  Automatic  Stanchions 
equipped  with  our  wonderful  locking-re¬ 
leasing  lever  save  you  time  and  labor — and 
insure  safety  in  locking  up  or  releasing  the  cows, 
yet  you  pay  no  more  for  West  Bend  equipment 
than  for  ordinary  stanchions  that  must  be  opened  and 
closed  singly  by  band.  The  West  Bend  lever  controls  from 
2  to  SO  West  Bend  Automatic  Swinging  Stanchions.  The  entire  row  of  cows  can  be  locked  up  or  released 
Instantly  by  one  throw  of  the  lever.  Cow  stops  are  operated  at  same  time,  and  when  set  guide  cow  into 
the  stanchion.  Every  user  says  it's  the  greatest  idea  ever  brought  out  in  modern  barn  equipment.  You 
certainly  want  it  in  your  barn.  Write  today  for  catalog  showing  com plete  line  of  West  Bend  Barn  Equipment. 
Writo  TOD  A  Y,  West  Bend  Equipment  Corp.,  West  Bend,  Wis.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Write  nearest  office.  Dept.  B 


Cows  require  twice  the 
weight  in  pure,  fresh 
air  that  they  do  in  food 
and  water  combined. 

That’s  why  they  pro¬ 
duce  best  in  summer — 

Out  in  the  open — feeding  on  June  grass.  They 
require  just  as  much  fresh  air  when  confined  in  the  barn 
—but  they  don’t  get  it — and  milk  production  drops. 

A  King  Ventilating  System 

that  will  transform  your  stuffy,  steaming,  foul-smelling 
and  unhealthy  barn  into  an  airy,  sanitary  and  healthy 
stable,  can  soon  be  paid  for  with  the  extra  profits  your 
cows  will  produce. 


Send  for  a  FREE  Copy  of 

“Air  as  a  Balancing  Ration  for  Cows”  if  you  want 

a  lot  of  valuable  information  about  cows  and  cow  life, 
and  what  air  will  do  for  them  in  the  way  of  greater 
production  and  more  healthy  reproduction. 

KING  Ventilating  Co. 

322  Cedar  Street,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

\  Exclusive  Ventilating  Engineers 
for  Farm  Buildings. 


Your  Cows  Need  Air 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Aniwered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minklef 


Beet  Pulp  with  Silage 

I  would  like  to  have  you  give  me  a  24 
per  cent  dairy  ration  for  Jersey  and  Hol¬ 
stein  cows.  I  have  corn  on  the  cob  and 
oats;  for  roughage,  mixed  hay  and  corn 
fodder.  Is  heet  pulp  profitable  to  use  in 
place  of  silage,  and  how  much  per  cow 
to  use?  f.  s. 

It  is  desirable  to  use  beet  pulp  to  re¬ 
place  silage  or  perhaps  to  supplement 
silage,  for  it  is  assumed  that  you  do  not 
have  enough  silage  to  carry  you  through 
the  feeding  period.  One  feeding  of  silage 
and  one  feeding  of  heet  pulp  per  day  is 
superior  to  a  plan  which  means  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  all  silage  during  one  period  and 
all  heet  pulp  subsequently.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  a  24  per  cent  feed  which  will  utilize 
the  products  you  have  on  hand  proceed 
as  follows :  corn  and  cob  meal,  .°»00  lbs. ; 
ground  oats.  150  lbs. ;  43  per  cent  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  200  lbs.;  bran,  150  lbs.;  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  150  lbs. ;  gluten  meal,  100  lbs. 

If  you  have  more  of  the  oats  than  you 
have  of  the  corn  and  cob  meal  than  you 
can  increase  the  amount  of  ground  oats, 
and  if  gluten  meal  is  substantially  cheap¬ 
er  than  the  cottonseed  meal  on  a  tonnage 
basis  then  you  can  use  equal  amounts 
of  both  of  these  products.  The  bran  and 
the  linseed  meal  remain  constant,  for 
this  is  about  the  minimum  amount  of 
these  products  that  can  be  incorporated 
in  a  ration  of  this  character.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  can  afford  to  feed  some  beet  pulp 
as  a  source  of  succulence.  When  soaked 
for  12  hours  previous  to  feeding,  it  seems 
to  increase  the  palatability  and  digesti¬ 
bility  of  its  companion  feeds  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  it  provides  a  great  deal  of  lime 
which  is  extremely  beneficial  for  feeding 
dairy  cows  where  they  do  not  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay. 


Feeding  Calves 

Would  you  please  advise  me  what  to 
feed  to  young  calves  that  I  want  to  raise 
for  veai ?  I  gave  them  skim-milk  but 
there  is  not  enough  nourishment  in  it.  I 
would  like  to  put  something  in  the  milk 
that  will  fatten  them  up.  I  keep  the 
calves  till  four  or  five  weeks  of  age  and 
then  butcher  them.  I  was  told  that  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  is  good  and  have  tried  it  but 
do  not  see  any  change  in  the  calves.  [ 
would  also  like  to  know  what  is  best  for 
scours.  I  have  been  using  castor  oil. 

New  York.  a.  y. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  produce  veal 
of  the  desired  quality  unless  calves  are 
fed  new  milk  from  the  very  outset.  Calf 
feeds  on  the  market  are  intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  growing  calves  rather  than  for 
fattening  calves  for  veal.  In  Denmark 
where  the  best  grade  of  veal  is  produced 
from  black  and  white  cows  the  practice 
is  to  confine  the  calves  in  darkened  box 
stalls  which  have  been  heavily  bedded 
The  calves  are  allowed  to  nurse  their 
dams  three  or  four  times  daily  and  if 
one  cow  does  not  provide  enough  milk 
to  .satisfy,  the  calf  then  an  additional 
nurse  cow  is  provided.  The  practice  of 
using  an  abundance  of  bedding  serves  to 
induce  the  calf  to  lie  down  and  not  exer¬ 
cise  unduly  which  condition  seems  to  im¬ 
prove  quality  and  tenderness  of  flesh. 

If  it  is  your  purpose  to  produce  veal  of 
the  desired  weight  and  to  meet  the  exact¬ 
ing  demands  of  a  specialized  market  I 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  new 
milk  and  not  provide  any  grain  supple¬ 
ment.  4  - 

For  scours  ii>  calves  which'  are  being 
fed  skim-milk  supplemented  with  either 
flaxseed  meal  or  prepared  calf  feeds,  use 
blood  meal.  This  can  be  secured  in  small 
quantities  at  a  drug  store  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  fed  to  the  calf  either  mixed  in 
milk  or  placed  on  the  tongue  in  powdered 
form  will  correct  such  disorders. 

If  you  are  raising  calves  to  supple¬ 
ment  your  herd  then  it  is  desirable  to 
limit  the  amount  of  milk  that  they 
would  have  and  substitute  skim-milk  for 
the  new  milk.  Use  a  grain  ration  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  of  wheat  middlings, 
ground  oats  and  bran,  with  10  per  cent 
of  linseed  meal. 


Boarder:  “I  don’t  like  the  way  you 
conduct  your  establishment.  Ain't  you 
never  had  a  gentleman  stayin’  here  be¬ 
fore?”  Landlady:  “Are  you  a  gentle¬ 
man?”  Boarder:  “I  sure  am."  Land¬ 
lady  :  “Then  I  never  have.” — American 
Legion  Weekly, 
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Legal  Questions 


Setting  Telephone  Poles  on  Private 
Property 

The  telephone  company  has  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  put  the  telephone  poles  through 
our  property.  My  husband  signed  the 
paper  for  them  to  set  the  poles,  but  I  did 
not  sign,  and  the  deed  is  in  both  of  our 
names.  Could  I  stop  them,  as  they  are 
going  to  set  poles  on  a  certain  place  where 
we  intend  to  build?  MRS.  F.  w. 

New  York. 

We  believe  you  cannot  stop  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  from  setting  their  poles 
during  the  lifetime  of  your  husband. 

N.  T. 


Technicalities  in  Probate  of  Will 

1.  The  father  of  11  children  dies  (the 
mother  being  already  dead),  leaving  a 
will  which  leaves  the  home  to  a  daughter 
who  has  always  lived  home,  and  equal 
shares  of  money  to  five  of  the  children. 
The  remaining  six  were  not  mentioned  at 
all.  When  the  will  was  to  be  probated 
the  executor  came  to  the  six  who  were  not 
mentioned  with  waivers  to  be  signed.  If 
they  signed  these  waivers,  does  that  cut 
them  off  any  share  in  the  estate?  2.  The 
daughter  to  whom  the  home  was  left  has 
.iust  died  without  leaving  any  children. 
She  has  made  a  will.  The  same  executor 
comes  with  more  wsfivers  to  be  signed  by 
the  same  ones  who  were  to  sign  before. 
If  one  sister  does  not  sign,  can  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  will  be  carried  out  just  the 
same?  If  there  is  a  will,  why  do  the  ones 
who  are  not  mentioned  have  to  sign  these 
waivers?  J.  c. 

New  York. 

1.  If  the  father  was  of  sound  mind  and 
understanding,  and  capable  of  making  a 
will,  his  six  children  who  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  will  are  not  entitled  to  any 
share  unless  they  were  born  after  the 
making  of  the  will.  The  purpose  of  a 
waiver  is  to  relieve  the  executor  of  the 
necessity  of  having  citations  issued  and 
served.  If  those  who  are  entitled  to  no¬ 
tice  do  not  sign  a  waiver  they  may  be 
served  with  citations  and  the  will  pro¬ 
bated. 

2.  All  persons  who  would  be  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  deceased’s  estate  in  case 
he  or  she  died  intestate  are  entitled  to 
notice  of  probate  of  the  will.  N.  T. 


School  Board’s  Liability  for  Workman’s 
Compensation 

What  happens  if  the  school  trustee  does 
not  pay  a  man  claim  of  .$120  that  the 
compensation  board  allows  him?  A  man 
said  he  hurt  his  hand  while  working  at  a 
school  bench  in  a  school  room.  He  stayed 
home  from  work  at  the  job,  then  put  in  a 
claim  to  the  board.  No  opposition  ;  claim 
allowed.  Should  the  trustees  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  to  claim?  What  will  happen? 
Should  a  special  school  meeting  be  called 
to  order  the  board  not  to  pay?  c.  G.  R. 

New  York. 

If  compensation  was  fixed  and  no  ap¬ 
peal  was  taken  the  school  district  will 
have  to  pay.  If  they  have  no  money  to 
pay  with,  probably  an  extra  tax  will  have 
to  be  levied.  N.  t. 


Questions  of  Inheritance 

What  are  the  inheritance  laws  in  the 
State  of  Virginia?  1.  If  there  is  no  will, 
what  share  of  the  wife’s  estate  does  the 
husband  receive  if  she  is  survived  by  him 
and  one  child?  2.  If  the  wife  makes  a 
reasonable  will,  can  the  husband  claim 
everything  even  though  the  wife’s  estate 
is  divided  between  the  husband  and 
child?  3.  If  the  husband  dies  without  a 
will,  survived  by  wife  and  one  child,  what 
share  will  the  wife  receive?  If  both  hus¬ 
band  and  child  die,  what  does  the  wife 
receive?  Who  gets  the  residue?  4.  If 
the  wife,  living  in  Virginia,  owns  prop¬ 
erty  in  another  State,  can  she  will  that 
her  estate  be  settled  by  the  laws  of  this 
other  State,  in  their  courts?  A.  c. 

Virginia. 

1.  A  husband  is  entitled  to  a  courtesy 
in  the  real  estate  of  his  wife,  other  than 
her  equitable  separate  estate,  and  he  can¬ 
not  be  deprived  thereof  by  her  sole  act. 
Where  a  wife  dies  without  a  will  her  real 
property  passes  to  her  children  subject 
to  the  right  of  courtesy  of  the  husband, 
and  the  husband  is  entitled  to  one-third 
of  the  personal  property,  and  the  children 
the  balance. 

2.  A  husband  or  wife  for  whom  provis¬ 
ion  is  made  in  the  consort’s  will  may 
within  one  year  from  the  time  of  the  pro¬ 
bate  of  the  will  renounces  such  provision 
in  the  manner  provided  by  statute.  If 
such  renunciation  be  made,  the  surviv¬ 
ing  consort  shall,  if  the  decedent  left  sur¬ 
viving  issue,  have  one-third  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  decedent’s  personal  estate. 

3.  A  wife  shall,  if  her  husband  dies 
testate,  be  endowed  of  one-third  and  if 
he  dies  intestate  and  without  issue,  en¬ 
dowed  of  all  the  real  estate  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  Where  a  husband  dies  leaving  a 
widow,  but  no  issue,  the  surviving  wife 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  of  the  personal 
estate  after  the  payment  of  debts. 

4.  A  testator  cannot  direct  by  will  the 

law  under  which  he  desire  to  have  his 
property  distributed.  n,  T. 


The  right  fence  for  one  inclosure  may  be  entirely  unsuitable 
for  another.  The  nature  of  your  land,  the  kind  of  live  stock 
you  have  and  the  crops  you  raise  must  be  considered  in  the 
selection  of  the  fences  that  can  give  you  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

We  manufacture  both  of  the  approved  types  of  fences — 
Hinge- Joint  and  Stiff-Stay,  in  a  full  range  of  heights  and 
weights.  Our  agent  in  your  town,  therefore,  is  unbiased,  and 
will  help  you  choose  the  exact  type  and  style  that  best 
serves  your  needs. 

"Columbia”  joint  Fence 

In  fabricating  this  excellent  fence  we  employ  the  “Columbia”  Hinge- 
Joint  that  “grips  with  grit”.  Short  length  wires  are  wrapped  firmly 
together  around  the  continuous  lines  wire  forming  strong,  flexible  stays 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  fence.  Made  in  standard  farm  and  poultry 
designs  that  you  can  rely  upon  for  dependable  service. 


"Pittsburgh  Perfect "1™  Pence 

The  construction  of  this  fence  adapts  it  to  many  pleasing  and  effective 
styles.  The  wires  are  joined  by  our  perfected  electric  welding  process, 
combining  strength  with  neatness,  and  the  heavy  galvanizing  assures 
durability.  It  is  especially  appreciated  for  inclosing  sheep  and  thor¬ 
oughbred  livestock.  The  several  lawn  fence  designs  are  exceptionally 
attractive. 


Attractive  Lawn  Fences 

“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Lawn  Fences  are  made 
in  several  unusually  neat  and  attractive 
designs.  The  heavy,  closely  spaced  wires 
effectively  keep  out  chickens,  hogs  and  dogs, 
affording  a  permanent  inclosure  which  enables 
you  to  have  a  nice  lawn  and  a  safe  place 
for  your  children  to  play. 


We  have  a  correct  fence  for  every  purpose.  See  your  dealer,  if  he  does 
not  have  these  fences,  write  us  and  we’ll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Our  Good  Fence  Catalogues  sent  free. 


i 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 

716  Union  Trust  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

New  York  Chicago  Memphis  Dallas  San  Francisco 


& 


The  sure  way  to  put  pep  into  your  job 
on  a  rainy  day  is  to  $et  into  a 

FISH 
BRAND 

Reflex 
Slicker 


A  J.TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


Try  this  mixer 


Concreting  on  the  farm  pays.  Put  down 
concrete  floors,  sidewalks,  foundations,  etc. 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  It  turns  out  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  full  of  concrete  a  minute.  Do  away 
with  the  drudgery  of  mixing  by 
hand.  Try  a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer 
on  30  days’  Trial.  You  Vvill  like, 
it  and  make  extra  money  con*; 
creting  for  your  neighbors.  The 
new  Kwik-Mix  is  the  best-farm 
mixer  on  the  market.  Works 
as  good  as  a  $200.00  mixer. 

Price  Reduced 

Pay  only  $34  00  after  30  days' 

W«e  or  send  $33.00  with  order. 

Write  for  free  catalog  on  how  to 
use  a  Kwik-Mix  on  the  farm.  It 
will  pay  you  to  write  today. 

BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO. 

1010  Cleveland  Ave. 

Milwaukee 


ONE  MAN 

Shearing  Machine 

Belts  to  Any  Engine 

Anyfarm  hand  can  now  shear  easier  andquick- 
er  with  the  new  Stewart  one-man  power  shear- 

chine  and  Get  15%  More  Wool 

This  marvelous  machine  does  better  work. 
Gets  long, staple  wool,  bringing  better  prices. 
Sheep  like  it.  Complete  with  3  extra  sets  of 
cutting  plates.  At  dealers’  $21.00;  or  send  us 
*2  and  pay  balance  on  arrival.  Guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tory  or  money  back.  If  you  have  no  engine  get  the 
Stewart  No.  9  (hand  power)  Ball-bearing  Shearing 
Machine.  There’s  aStewartShearing  Machine, hand  or 
power,  for  every  need.  Complete  catalog  on  request. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY' 
8598  Roosevelt  Road  CHICACO,  ILL. 

If  or  id9  a  Largest  Makers  of  Clipping  &  Shearing  Machines 


I 

H 
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What  Are  Standardized 
Ingredients? 

THE  standardizing  process,  through  which 
every  Larro  ingredient  must  pass,  works 
just  like  the  hour-glass. 

To  say,  for  instance,  that  Larro  bran  is  standard¬ 
ized  means  that  scores  of  carloads  of  highest 
grade  bran,  with  all  their  variations,  have  been 
combined  into  one  unchanging  blend  of  bran 
that  is  just  right  in  every  way — in  color,  texture, 
analysis  and  feeding  value. 

The  standardizing  process  does  what  Nature  and 
the  people  who  produce  feeding  stuffs  cannot  do 
—  it  keeps  each  Larro  ingredient  exactly  the 
same  —  it  takes  out  the  variations  of  color,  tex¬ 
ture,  analysis  and  feeding  value  that  they  allow 
to  creep  in. 

That’s  why  Larro  not  only  looks  the  same,  but 
is  the  same,  year  in  and  year  out. 

Larro  makes  cows  do  their  best  all  the  time — 
they  don’t  go  off  feed — they  make  you  a  bigger 
profit  whether  milk  is  up  or  down.  Let  Larro 
end  your  feeding  problems  now.  It’s  the  same 
milk-making,  profit-making  ration  all  the  year 
round.  Safe,  uniform,  healthful,  profitable. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

Dept.  8  Larrowe  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

CORRUGATED  — PLAIN —  V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  —  SPOUTING  —  GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD’S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


How  to  Check  Cow 
Ailments  at  their  Source 


The  dairy  cow  is  an  exceptionally  hardy 
animal  and  subject  to  very  few  ailments 
except  those  which  attack  the  digestive  and 
genital  organs.  These  particular  organs, 
being  the  milk-making  function,  are  often 
overworked  and  unable  to  throw  off  such 
diseases  as  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever, 
Lost  Appetite. 


FREE 

ROOK 


These  ailments  can  be  successfully  treated 

_ and  just  as  surely  prevented — by  the  use 

of  Kow-Kare,  because  it  is  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  tone  up  and  strengthen  the  di¬ 
gestive  and  genital  organs.  A  proper  func¬ 
tioning  of  these  important  organs  eliminates 
the  cause  of  disease. 

But  the  real  profit  of  dairying  today  is 
made  by  keeping  disease  out  while  the  milk¬ 
making  organs  are  working  at  top-notch. 
Kow-Kare,  in  moderate  quantity  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  one  week  out  of  each  month,  induces 
a  maximum  milk  flow  and  keeps  the  cow'® 


disease-resistance  up  to  par.  In  thousands 
of  dairies  Kow-Kare  is  now  as  much  a  part 
of  the  feeding  routine  as  grains  or  silage. 
Its  use  costs,  on  the  average,  not  more  than 
a  cent  a  day  per  cow. 

Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  general  stores,  feed 
dealers  and  druggists — large  size  $1.25  ;  me¬ 
dium  size  65c.  If  dealer  is  not  supplied, 
order  direct.  We  pay  postage.  Ask  for 
copy  of  free  book,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor.'* 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.  INC. 

Lyndonvilie,  Vt, 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Swollen  Glands 

I  have  a  Jersey-Holstein  calf  two  weeks 
old.  When  about  10  days  old  it  had  two 
bunches  come  one  on  each  side  of  lower 
jaw.  The  one  on  right  side  is  larger 
with  rash  or  pimples  on  inside.  Calf  ap¬ 
pears  well  and  eats.  N.  e.  k. 

New  York. 

There  are  lymphatic  glands  under  the 
tongue  and  between  the  jaw  blades  and 
in  addition  there  is  a  large  salivary  gland 
under  each  ear  with  a  large  duct 
(Steno’s)  running  around  the  lower  edge 
of  the  jaw,  on  each  side,  and  carrying 
saliva  into  the  mouth  opposite  the  upper 
molar  or  grinding  teeth.  The  thyroid 
gland  of  the  throat  is  at  the  throat-latch 
and  when  enlarged  constitutes  goiter.  It 
is  evident  from  your  description  that  the 
lymphatic  glands  are  enlarged  or  swollen 
and  that  is  quite  usual  when  any  infec¬ 
tion  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
mouth  occurs.  The  pimples  in  the  mouth 
indicate  such  infection  and  we  fear  it  is 
evidence  of  the  serious  germ-caused  in¬ 
fectious  disease  known  as  necrotic  sto¬ 
matitis  or  “calf  diphtheria.”  That  may 
be  caused  by  filth  germs  ( Bacillus  necro- 
phorus)  being  carried  into  the  mouth  by 
dirty  utensils  from  which  milk  is  fed  or 
feed  supplied. 

To  avoid  the  disease  the  milk  utensils 
should  be  scrupulously  cleansed,  scalded 
and  sun-dried  each  time  before  use  and 
the  calf  should  be  stabled  in  a  clean,  light, 
sunny,  well  bedded  box  stall  and  in  fine 
weather  also  allowed  to  run  out  in  the 
sun  for  a  time,  as  direct  sunlight  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  the  health  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  young  animals,  as  well  as 
children. 

If  you  have  a  number  of  calves  move 
the  unaffected  ones  into  a  new,  sanitary 
pen,  then  cleanse  and  disinfect  the  old 
pen  and  put  in  new,  clean  bedding.  As 
a  disinfectant  use  a  mixture  of  one  part 
or  compound  cresol  solution  and  30  parts 
of  water,  or  one  part  of  coal  tar  disin¬ 
fectant  and  20  parts  of  water;  also  add 
one  pound  of  fresh  chloride  of  lime  to 
each  three  gallons  of  limewash  sprayed 
upon  the  walls  and  flooded  on  the  floor. 
Treat  the  affected  calf  by  swabbing  all 
sores  or  ulcers  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
after  scraping  them  clean.  Afterward 
swab  or  spray  them  two  or  three  times 
daily  with  a  one  per  cent  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  or  one  per  cent 
solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda.  Rub  a 
mixture  of  one  ounce  each  of  pure  tur¬ 
pentine  and  aqua  ammonia,  four  ounces 
of  compound  soap  liniment  and  soft  water 
to  make  one  pint,  twice  daily  upon  the 
swollen  throat,  or  jaw,  from  ear  to  ear. 
If  the  liniment  blisters  slightly  reduce  it 
by  adding  soft  water.  It  may  be  that 
the  calf  has  a  milder  disease,  termed 
simple  aphtha,  in  which  there  are  little 
blisters  or  pimples  but  no  ulcers.  If  so 
it  will  suffice  to  swab  the  mouth  several 
times  daily  with  a  solution  of  one  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  alum  and  borax  per 
quart  of  soft  water. 


Summer  Itch  of  Horse 

My  mare  when  working  last  Summer 
had  eruption  all  over  the  body  causing 
her  to  be  very  irritable.  When  cool 
months  came  on  she  seemed  better.  Now 
there  is  scurf  on  the  body  and  hair 
comes  out  in  spots.  What  must  I  do? 

New  York.  N.  b. 

You  have  described  a  form  of  eczema 
called  “Summer  itch”  or  “Texas  itch”  or 
“Spanish  itch.”  We  do  not  know  the 
significance  of  the  latter  names  unless  it 
be  that  the  disease  is  particularly  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  Southwestern  States.  From 
long  observation  of  the  ailment  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  often  as¬ 
sociated  with  shedding  of  the  hair  and 
then  with  change  of  feed  from  Winter 
rations  to  Summer  feed.  Sudden  grazing 
of  green  grass  is  enough  to  bring  it  on  in 
a  susceptible  horse.  So  is  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  new  hay  or  new  oats  for  old  hay 
or  grain.  One  attack  subjects  the  horse 
or  mule  to  another  the  following  season, 
so  that  precautionary  measures  have  to 
be  taken.  Mules  and  jacks  suffer  from  a 
more  aggravated  disease  of  like  sort.  It 
causes  “jack  sores”  and  they  persist  un¬ 
til  cold  weather  arrives.  So-called  “Sum¬ 
mer  sores”  appearing  on  the  legs  and  sur- 


IT  PAYS 


to  Own  One 

Because  it  lasts  many  years  longer — 
costs  less  per  year—  keeps  silage  better 
— than  any  ordinary  stave  silo.  Proven 
by  experience,  wherever  used. 

And  F there’s  a  good,  sound  reason — 
Craine  scientific  3  -  wall  construction. 
Inside  the  upright  staves.  Over  this, 
the  waterproof,  frost-stopping  Silafelt. 
Then  the  continuous  Crainelox  Spiral 
Hooping  that  tightly  binds  the  whole 
silo  together.  Here’s  real  strength  that 
saves  you  repair  and 
replacement  costs. 

Look  into  the  silo  question 
before  you  invest.  Get 
our  catalog  non>. 

Special  discounts  on 
early  orders. 

Time  payments  if  desired. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  If. 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL 

SILOS 


Sent  On 
Upward  TRIAL 


MM 

#.^WCREAM 

SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION 
to  send  well  made,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $24.95. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  shows  large 
capacity,  easy  running  NewL.S. 
Model.  See  our  easy 

Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Bowl  asanitary  ma rvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  from  W( 
poin  fg. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

B°X307S  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  VACCINES 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 

The  Pellet  Form— Single  Doses 
Vials  of  10  doses  -  -  10c  PER  DOSE 

BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine  ) 

Vials  of  10  and  50  doses  -  13c  PER  DOSE 

BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

Vials  of  10, 20  and  50 doses,  15c  PER  DOSE 

PURCHASE  OUR  BLACKLEG  VACCINES  FROM 
YOUR  VETERINARIAN  OR  DRUGGIST 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Write  Us  for  Our  Free  Blackleg  Booklet 


MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 

FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY] 

AGENTS 
WANTED* 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg*.  Pa 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
i  money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient  j 

for  ordinary  cases 

Postnald  on  recelot  of  price. 
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You  canbuyall  tho  mate¬ 
rials  fora  complete  home 
direct  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  save  four  prof¬ 
its  on  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  hardware,  labor. 


Living  room,  dining 
room,  2  bedrooms,  kit¬ 
chen,  bath.  4otherplans, 
some  with  pantries,  din¬ 
ing  alcoves,  grade  and 
inside  cellar  entrances. 


Here’s  yonr  opportunity  toavoid 
high  apartment  rentals.  Build 
this  home  yourself.  2  men  can 
build  it  in  a  week.  Ourinstruc- 
tions  explain  every  step.  Five 
plans  shown  in  Aladdin  catalog. 


Large  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  pantry,  8  bed¬ 
rooms,  clothes  closets,  bath. 
Eemi-open  staircase  and  rear 
porch.  4  bedroom  plan  witb 
grade  entrance,  same  price. 


Dutch  Colonial  for  wide 
inside  lots  or  narrow  cor¬ 
ner  lots.  Full  ceiling 
heights  entire  second  floor, 
sewing  room,  columned 
and  inset  front  entrance. 


Price  includes  all  lumber  cut  to  fit;  highest  grade 
interior  woodwork,  siding,  flooring,  windows 
doors,  glass,  paints,  hardware,  nails,  lath,  roof¬ 
ing,  with  completeinstructions  and  drawings.  Freightpaid 
to  your  station.  Permanent  Homes— NOT  PORTABLE. 
Many  styles  to  choose  from.  Write  nearest  mill  today 
for  FREE  Money-Saving  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  513. 


The  ALADDIN  Co.,  SSS, 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  Portland,  Ore.;  Toronto,  Ont, 


ZEPHERIZED  is  light  weight,  bleached 
KNIT  fabric.  Absorbs  moisture  more 
freely.  Dries  more  quickly.  Protects 
from  sudden  chill.  Ideal  for  summer 
because  of  its  coolness  and  elasticity. 
The  Industry  recommends  KNIT-ATHLETIC, 
SEMILETIC  and  KNITGARD  models  for  men’s 
summer  wear.  90,000  Dealers  sell  it.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  ZEPHERIZED  Knit 
Underwear. 


ASSOCIATED  KNIT  UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA 
Roy  A.  Cheney,  Sec’y,  65  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Type  600  Ignition  System  for 

FORDS 


Itisnotjustatimer.but  a  com¬ 
plete  ignition  system  — Makes 
a  wonderful  improvement  in 
Fords— insures  quick,  easy 
starts,  more  power  on  the  hills, 
smooth  running  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Ask  about  SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER,  giving  deal¬ 
er’s  name. 

American  Bosch  Magneto  Corp. 

■  ■  s.  16 


Box  2610 


Springfield,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
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rounded,  in  some  cases,  by  little  boils  are 
of  a  different  and  much  more  serious 
character  often  defying  all  measures  for 
their  cure.  They  may  have  to  be  cut 
out,  sloughed  out  or  even  point-fired  be¬ 
fore  application  of  idoform  or  other 
drugs.  When  a  horse  or  mule  is  known 
to  be  subject  to  Summer  itch  clip  off  the 
coat  in  early  Spring.  The  body  should 
then  be  washed  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
l-to-100  solution  of  coal  tar  dip.  After¬ 
ward  see  to  it  that  the  animal  is  kept  in 
a  clean,  airy,  stable  and  in  Summer 
darken  it  and  screen  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  to  prevent  annoyance  by  flies  which 
may  start  the  trouble  and  especially  the 
jack  sores  and  Summer  sores.  Dust  in 
a  box  stall  that  has  a  dirt  floor  may  also 
cause  the  disease  in  a  jack  or  mule. 
Avoid  stabling  these  animals  on  such  a 
floor.  Until  the  season  of  hard  work  is 
over  do  not  let  the  susceptible  animal  eat 
grass  and  also  withhold  new  hay  and 
new  oats  until  they  have  gone  through  a 
sweating  or  maturing  process  in  the 
stack,  mow  or  bin.  The  wise  owner  pro¬ 
vides  an  ample  supply  of  old  hay  and 
grain  to  carry  his  work  animals  through 
the  Summer  season.  Corn  is  also  un¬ 
suitable  for  the  Summer  feeding  of 
horses  or  mules  that  have  been  affected 
with  the  skin  disease.  As  to  local  treat¬ 
ment,  should  the  ailment  start,  mix  a 
tablespoonful  of  granular  hyposulphite 
of  soda  in  the  evening  feed  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  increase  to  two  such  doses  a  day.  In 
the  worst  cases  we  add  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  powdered  saltpeter  and  flowers 
of  sulphur.  Local  treatment  consists  in 
bathing  affected  parts  with  soft  water 
containing  a  tablespoonful  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda,  hypochlorite  of  soda  or  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda  per  quart. 


Run  for  Dog 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  run 
for  an  Airedale  dog?  Would  3-in.  chick¬ 
en  wire  be  strong  enough?  How  large 
would  run  have  to  be  to  allow  for  exer¬ 
cise?  What  boards,  posts,  etq.  would 
have  to  be  used?  I  want  to  have  it  made 
without  much  cost  and  yet  strong  enough 
to  keep  dog  from  tearing  it  down.  I 
have  a  dog  house.  R.  e.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

The  size  of  the  yard  or  run  for  the  dog 
will  depend  upon  the  space  available  and 
how  much  can  be  afforded  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  fence.  No  exact  dimensions 
can  be  stated,  but  we  should  say  that  a 
yard  50  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide  will  do 
fairly  well.  It  should  have  a  fence  that 
is  6  ft.  high,  at  the  least,  and  the  top  pax-t 
should  project  inward  to  prevent  dog 
from  jumping  over.  Use  wire  mesh  of  14 
or  15  gauge,  galvanized  wire,  and  have 
the  lower  part  IV2  in.  and  the  upper  part 
2  in.,  the  same  as  is  customary  for  a 
silver  fox  yard.  The  lower  border  of  the 
v  ire  netting  shouifl  extend  2  or  -3  ft. 
ruder  the  level  of  the  ground  to  present 
tne  dog  from  digguig  out.  It  should  ex- 
iend  for  A  feet  ruder  ground  for  a  fox. 
Construct  the  frame  for  the  fence  <f 
cedar  posts  and  good  scantlings.  It 
would  be  much  cheaper  to  put  up  a  strong 
wire  between  two  posts  or  trees  with  the 
lowest  or  sagging  part  of  the  wire  high 
enough  to  allow  clear  headway  for  a  man. 
To  this  overhead  wire  run  a  four-yard 
chain  attaching  it  to  a  large  ring  running 
free  on  the  wire  and  have  the  other  end 
snap  into  a  ring  on  the  dog’s  strong  col¬ 
lar.  He  can  take  enough  exercise  in 
that  way  and  will  not  get  loose. 


Salt  Crystals  on  Butter 

We  have  had  trouble  with  the  butter 
we  make.  If  it  stands  five  or  six  days 
salt  ci-ystals  appear  on  the  sui-face.  What 
is  the  cause  and  i-emedy?  b.  w.  l. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Youn  difficulty  with  salt  on  butter 
wrappers  is  caused  by  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  and  not  because  of  excessive 
salt.  As  the  moisture  evaporates  the  salt 
remains  on  the  paper.  The  trouble  is  due 
primarily  to  insufficient  working.  As  the 
butter  is  worked  the  moisture  is  broken 
up  into  small  droplets.  Each  droplet  is  a 
salt  brine  solution.  As  these  droplets  be¬ 
come  smaller  with  proper  working  they 
will  not  “leak”  out  readily.  j.  w.  b. 


Curing  a  Restless  Horse 

In  reply  to  question  asked  by  C.  H.  D. 
on  page  392  would  say  I  had  a  horse 
that  acted  about  as  he  says  his  does. 
The  way  I  quieted  him  down  was  to  put 
cotton  in  his  ears.  He  was  just  as  quiet 
then  as  any  horse  I  ever  owned.  E.  P.  w. 

Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


The  calendar  tells  you — 

“This  is  fixing-up  time” 

Days  are  getting  longer.  Work  isn’t  as  heavy  as  it  will  be 
later  on.  April  is  a  mighty  good  month  to  fix  up  the  place. 
A  little  paint — fences  made  ship-shape — but  most  important,  those 
shabby  roofs  should  be  replaced  by  brand  new  ones. 

There’s  nothing  like  a  new  roof  to  add  good  looks  and  value  to 
any  building.  And  when  you  do  re-roof— whether  it’s  house,  barn  or 
chicken  shed,  do  it  right — re-roof  with  the  toughest  roofings  you 
can  buy. 

Lastingly  weathertight :  Once  your  buildings  are  protected  by 
Barrett  Roofings,  those  roofs  are  off  your  mind.  No  more  patching — 
no  more  leaks.  Barrett  Roofings  last. 

Highly  fire-resistant :  If  flying  sparks  or  embers  land  on  a  Barrett 
Roof  they  sizzle  out  harmlessly.  This  is  a  big  point  to  folks  who  live 
far  from  a  good  fire  department. 

Moderate  in  price :  Easy  and  economical  to  lay.  There’s  a  Barrett 
Roofing  that’s  right  for  every  building  on  the  farm. 

■  There  is  a  Barrett  dealer  in  the  town  nearest  your  farm — a  man  who 
knows  roofing  from  A  to  Z.  Get  his  advice  on  your  roofing  problem. 


Free  Booklets 

That  Give  Interesting  Facts  About  Roofing 

Send  us  your  name  and  address.  In  return  we  will  mail  you,  ab¬ 
solutely  free,  a  series  of  booklets  that  give  valuable  facts  about  the 
different  types  of  roofing  suitable  for  farm  use.  These  booklets~also 
describe  other  products  of  great  money-saving  value.  Drop  us  a  post 
card  or  a  brief  letter — to-day  ! 


Your  Choice  of  Six  Styles 


Everlastic 

Smooth- Surfaced  Roofing 

The  most  popular  of  plain- sur¬ 
faced  roll  roofing.  Made  of  best 
grade  roofing  -  felt,  thoroughly 
saturated  with  high-grade  water¬ 
proofing  material.  Under  surface 
is  protected  by  rot-proof  seal- 
back.  Tough,  pliable,  elastic, 
durable  and  low  in  price.  Easy  to 
lay.  Nails  and  cement  in  each  roll. 


Everlastic 

Mineral- Surfaced  Roofing 

A  beautiful  and  enduring  roll 
roofing.  Mineral-surfaced  in  red, 
green,  or  blue-black.  Has  rot- 
proof  seal  -  back.  Nails  and 
cement  in  each  roll.  Very  popu¬ 
lar  for  bungalows,  cottages, 
garages  and  all  farm  buildings. 


Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 

These  "Giants”  for  wear  and 
service  are  handsome  enough  for 
the  expensive  home,  economical 
enough  for  small  farm  house  or 
cottage.  Their  weather  side  is 
mineral  -  surfaced  in  beautiful 
shades  of  rod,  green,  or  blue- 
black.  This  fadeless  mineral 
surface  resists  fire  and  never  needs 
painting.  Their  base  is  extra 
heavy  roofing  -  felt  thoroughly 
waterproofed.  Because  of  this  ex¬ 
tra-thick,  extra-rigid  base,  these 
shingles  can  be  laid  right  over 
the  old  roof — a  big  saving  on  re- 
roofing  jobs.  Size  8x12%  inches. 
Are  laid  easily  and  without  waste. 


Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Mineral -surfaced  in  red,  green, 
or  blue-black.  Base  of  best  grade 


roofing-felt.  These  shingles  are 
staunchly  weatherproof,  fire-re¬ 
sisting  and  need  no  painting. 
Size  8x12%  Inches. 


Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

Four  shingles  to  a  strip.  Min¬ 
eral-surfaced  in  red,  green,  or 
blue-black.  Two  sizes — 10  incites 
and  12V6  inches  deep,  both  32 
inches  long.  The  12‘4-inch  Mul¬ 
ti-Shingle,  laid  4  inches  to  the 
weather,  gives  three-ply  roof — 
the  10-inch  gives  two-ply  roof. 


Everlastic 

Octagonal  Strip  Shingles 

The  latest  in  strip  shingles. 
Mineral-surfaced  in  red,  green,  or 
blue-black.  Afford  novel  designs 
by  interchanging  red  strips  with 
green,  or  red  strips  with  blue- 
black. 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY 


40  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


IN  CANADA 

The  Barrett  Company,  Limited,  2021  St.  Hubert  St.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada 
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oijine  tractor  needs  Socony 

Motor  Oil — developed  and  perfected 
to  stand  up  in  the  engine  under  the 
stiffest  kind  of  operating  conditions. 

♦ 

Tractor  breakdowns  are  costly.  Poor 
or  only  average  lubrication  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  most  of  them.  The  heat-  and 
friction-resisting  film  of  Socony  Motor 
Oil  prevents  wear  and  produces  full 
compression  and  economical  power. 

♦ 

Finer  tractor  lubrication  with  Socony 
Motor  Oil  means  fewer  mishaps  in 
the  engine — only  minor  repair  bills — 
more  dependable  service  and  longer  life 
from  the  motor.  Consult  the  Socony 
chart  at  your  dealer’s.  Delivery  in 
metal  30  or  50  gallon  drums,  with 
faucet,  probably  will  suit  you  best,  and 
it  costs  no  more. 

Call  or  write  our  nearest  station. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 

SDCDNY 

MOTOR  OIL 

y  Tractor  Lubrication 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

EUROPE  LIKES  OUR  APPLES  ;  COMMON 
STORAGE  SELDOM  PAYS;  WESTERN  PO¬ 
TATOES  IN  DEMAND  ;  MILK  HABIT  IN¬ 
CREASING. 

Like  a  steady  little  stream  from  a 
flooded  field  the  apple  exports  have  some¬ 
how  drained  off  the  worst  of  the  apple 
surplus,  and  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
even  the  western  boxed  apples  may  clean, 
up  at  fairly  steady  prices.  This  is  about 
all  the  holders  of  boxed  apples  can  expect 
according  to  past  experience. 

Only  in  two  years  out  of  seven  have 
prices  been  much  higher  in  Spring  than 
in  Fall,  and  these  two  seasons  were  the 
result  of  war  conditions  or  eastern  crop 
failure.  Holders  of  eastern  apples  have 
not  made  very  much  better  showing  in 
apples  kept  in  common  storage.  Cold 
storage  stock  has  frequently  showed  a 
profit  above  cost  of  storage,  but  not  so 
often  or  so  liberally  as  to  give  any  .special 
encouragement  to  growers  to  put  their 
apples  in  such  storage.  The  western 
holders  often  have  no  choice  because  there 
are  but  few  cold  storages  in  Northwestern 
apple  sections,  and  usually  not  cars 
enough  to  ship  everything  to  the  East 
early  in  the  season.  In  a  year  like  the 
present,  they  seem  rather  fortunate  not 
to  have  yet  suffered  serious  decline  in 
prices. 

EUROPE  TAKES  TO  APPLES 

They  may  thank  the  apple  consumers 
of  Europe  and  this  country,  who  have 
surpassed  all  previous  records  in  apple¬ 
eating.  Even  the  Chinese  and  Filipinos 
have  had  a  good  taste  of  American  fruit. 
The  results  in  the  line  of  advertising  its 
excellence  are  likely  to  appear  in  coming 
seasons.  Most  of  the  apples  sold  lower 
than  home  prices,  but  many  of  them  on 
account  of  low  grades  and  small  sizes, 
would  have  wrecked  the  market  if  all  sold 
here. 

Potato  prices  have  been  rising  a  little 
in  the  West  and  sagging  slightly  in  the 
East.  The  far  western  supply  has  been 
draining  off  from  both  sides  because  of 
the  shortage  in  California  as  well  as  the 
demand  from  mid-western  cities.  Far- 
western  potato  growers  have  been  saved 
financially  by  a  good  yield  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  their  excellent  long  baking  po¬ 
tatoes  at  prices  above  the  market  average. 
If  the  East  can  keep  using  800  carloads 
of  potatoes  a  day  for  a  while  longer,  the 
probable  supply  will  just  about  meet  the 
demand.  Florida  reports  30 .000  acres 
of  early  potatoes  mainly  looking  well  but 
only  just  beginning  to  start  fop  market. 
At  100  bushels  per  acre,  Florida  would 
have  6,000  carloads,  but  after  all  that  is 
only  a  week’s  average  potato  supply  for 
the  city  markets,  and  the  prices  started 
at  $15  per  barrel,  which  placed  the  stock 
out  of  competition  with  old  potatoes  for 
awhile. 

USING  MORE  MILK 

The  average  consumption  of  fresh  milk 
is  increasing  about  4  per  cent  a  year. 
Two  years  ago  the  average  person  used  a 
little  less  than  one  pint  a  day — now  he 
uses  considerably  more  than  a  pint  a 
day,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  canned  milk.  Farmers 
do  not  use  very  much  more  milk  than 
city  people  because  the  liberal  milk  ra¬ 
tions  on  dairy  farms  are  off-set  by  de¬ 
pendents  on  canned  milk  on  farms  where 
no  milk  cows  are  kept.  G.  b.  f. 
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ATTENTION  DAIRYMEN  ! 

Run  your  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  right  and  get  ali  the 
Cream  with 

The  New  Strite 
Governor  Pulley 

It  aroea  rigrht  where  the  handle 
is  attached  and  takes  the  place 
of  the  regular  12  inch  pulley. 
The  most  practical  way  to  drive 
the  Separator  yet  devised. 
WRITE  for  folder. 

Strife  Governor  Pulley  Co. 
301  3d  St.  S„  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  “Antique”  Buyer 

Beware  of  antique  dealers  and  pen¬ 
knives  !  We  had  a  piece  for  sale.  A 
real  estate  dealer  called,  and  while  look¬ 
ing  over  the  house  said  he  would  like  to 
have  a  friend  call  and  see  some  nice 
pieces  of  furniture  which  I  had.  So  I 
consented,  and  in  the  evening  they  came. 
He  wanted  to  buy.  but  did  not  want  to 
pay  the  price.  There  was  a  bureau  that 
“took  his  eye.”  It  was  of  mahogany,  but 
he  was  not  sure  of  the  wood,  or  of  my 
word.  They  dickered  around,  and  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  penknife  in  the  hand  of  one. 
When  the  rest  were  busy  he  used  it  on 
the  front  of  the  bureau.  I  did  not  notice 
this  until  they  had  left,  but  there  were 
three  deep  cuts  which  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
paired.  Such  fellows  need  to  be  made  an 
example  of,  and  I  think  I  shall  meet  him 
again  “some  sweet  day.”  l.  m.  w. 

Massachusetts. 


Does  not 
scar  or 
discolor 
the  hair  0m 

V 

NO  CHANCE  of  a  scar  or  discolored 
hair  when  you  use  Gombault’s  Caus¬ 
tic  Balsam.  The  4I-year-tested  remedy 
for  most  horse  ailments.  Supersedes  fir- 
i  ig  and  cautery.  Dependable  and  quick 
in  results.  Directions  with  every  bottle. 
$1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists  or  direct 
upon  receipt  of  price.  Qood  for  human 
use,  too.  The  Lawrence -Williams  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


fil  CUfTAIHC  For  Horses, 
H  EL  VV  I  U  l«  O  Cattle,  Hogs. 


Conditioning,  Worm  Expelling 

Indigestion,  Heaves, 
Colds,  Coughs,  Distem¬ 
per.  Is  your  horse 
afflicted  with 


Over  SO  years’  sale 


HEAVES 


Use  2  large  cans.  Cost 
$2.50.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  One  can 
at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  A  Veterinary  s  Com¬ 
pound,  in  powder  form.  Given  in  the  feed.  Most 
economical.  Safe  to  use.  65c  and  $1.25  cans. 
At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

.'he  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


FORD  TRUCK  OWNERS 


The“Chicago”  Selective  Auxiliary 
Transmission  is  the  jatest  improv¬ 
ed  device  for  increasing  Power  and 
Speed  of  Ford  Trucks  and  Cars.  When 
attached  to  standard  Ford  Transmis¬ 
sion,  gives  six  speeds  forward-three 
reverse.  .  __  «  . 

Doubles  the  power,  gives 30  percent 
more  speed,  eliminates  80  per  cent 
use  of  planetary  bands,  no  change  in 
Ford  design.  Any  owner  or  garage 
man  can  install  without  special 
tools.  Complete  in  one  unit-aup- 
plied  with  super  strength  propel¬ 
ler  shaft:  gives  two-ton  performance 
loaded  —  speed  wagon  empty  at  one 
ton  Ford  cost. 

A  two  -  ton  Ford  truck  for  hills,  sand, 
mud  or  soft  earth.  Fully  guaranteed. 

AGENTS  WANTED  '' 

CHICAGO  TRANSMISSION  COMPANY 

332- m  So.  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois 


TOWNSEND’S  WIRE  STRETCHER 

For  stretching1  plain,  twisted  and  barbed  wire,  and 
an  exceptional  tool  for  stretching  zvoven  wire.  The 
only  successful  one-man  wire  stretcher  made.  Grips 
like  a  vise;  won’t  slip;  and  loosens  itself  immediately 
when  released.  The  person  stretching  the  wire  can 
also  nail  it  to  the  post  without  assistance.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  direct.  Manufactured  for  30 
years  by  F.  J.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


Galvanized  Roofing  and  Fence 

For  Immediate  Shipment  we  offer  prime  No.  1, 
Galvanized  Roofing  and  Wire  Fence. 

ZV.-in.  Cong . 

IK -in.  Con  g . 

a  V  Crimp  &  1  stix.. 

3  V  Crimp  &  1  stix.. 

Nails,  1  Oc  per  pound.  Leadwashers,  20c  pound 

035— 35-in.,  No.  12.  Filler  Fence . 26c  per  rod 

635— H  35-in.,  No  11,  Filler  Fence . 30!*c  “ 

635— 35-in.,  All  No.  91s  Fence . 34fec  “ 

80  Rods,  2-point,  cattle  liaib  wire . $3.55  each 

80  Rods,  4-point,  cattle  bin  b  wire .  3.75  “ 

The  above  price.  F.  O.  B.  Mill.  Quality  Guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Write  for  our  delivered  price. 

Consumers  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Moundsville,  W.Va. 
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Kill  Rats:.: 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  lias  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 

_  beings* dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 

pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  \  irus. 

.  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
pyap  Rnnk  mice,  tell  i  ng  about  V IRU  S 
I  ■  and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd. 


and  how  to  get  some. 

121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  II  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Farmers  Beware  of  Tourists 

I  hope  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  print  this  for 
the  benefit  of  those  inexperienced  with 
things  that  happen  along  a  public  high¬ 
way.  Last  October  a  fine-looking  man 
and  woman  stopped  at  our  door  and  asked 
permission  to  pitch  their  trailer  in  the 
farmyard.  My  husband  gave  them  per¬ 
mission,  and  all  went  well  for  three 
weeks.  The  fourth  week  was  cold  and 
some  snow  came.  The  trailer  got  damp, 
so  they  came  in  the  house  and  became 
part  of  the  family.  We  gave  them  sev- 
tral  meals  and  furnished  them  with  milk 
sill  the  time  they  were  here.  They  left 
here  very  suddenly  before  daylight  one 
morning.’  and  also  left  us  with  a  check 
from  a  certain  bank  in  Michigan  which 
was  absolutely  no  good.  They  were  rep¬ 
resenting  a  fertilizer  company  of  which 
we  have  read  some  articles  in  Hie  h. 
N.-Y.  We  have  been  unable  to  locate 
them,  and  as  we  are  $20  out  we  naturally 
feel  a  little  sore  and  hope  none  of  our  n. 
N  -Y  friends  will  get  stung  as  we  did. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  mbs.  c.  e.  m. 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  ready  made 
Cedar  Picket  andGalvanized  Wire 
Fence— i  nterwoven  —  Painted 
Green— Red— or  Plain— made  in 
3  or  4  ft.  height.  Used  extensively  for  Snow  Protection 
along  Highways. 


I'l.  .*  «Ml»  -,\u/ 

Excellent  for  chicken,  stock  or  any  yards.  Write  for 
prices  and  catalog  Agents  wanted. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  12  Logan  St.,  Burlington.  N.  J. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
'  Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 
winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham¬ 
pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  made 
net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr.  Carr, 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  made  over  $800 
profit  from  53  hens.  Booking  EGG  and 
CHICK  orders  now.  16  page  Circular  FREE.  Large 
Catalog  Booklet  25c.  Member  lnt.  Baby  Chick  Ass  n. 
J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


World’s  Official  Record-313  Eggs 

A.C.  JONES’  Barred  Rocks 

CHICKS-EGGS-BREEDING-STOCK 

Send  for  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES’  POULTRY  FARM 

Georgetown  Dept.  A  Delaware 


Barred  Rocks 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  UTILITY  STOCK 

$17.50  per  100 

Parcel  Post  prepaid  anywhere  in  3rd 
zone.  Discount  of  $1.00  per  100  when  ordered  in  lots 
of  000  or  more.  Free  Circular. 

E.  T.  JONES 

SEAFORD  DELAWARE 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  ££& 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs  and  N.  J.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wed¬ 
nesday.  For  mating  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass. 


FRAN  CAIS’  ROCKS- Twice  Winners  at  Storrs 

Pedigreed  cockerels.  Pnllets,  breeders,  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks,  Rocks  and  Leghorn.  Circular. 

Jules  F.  Francals  •  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


n,„,j  D..U  Parks’  and  Francais  Bred-to. 

barred  Plymouth  nocks  Lay  Strains.  Hatching  eggs. 

$2.50  per  15;  $10  per  100.  1>.  EVEUETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,. N.Y 


EGOS,  $2—15  ;  $8—100.  Barred  Rocks. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Cuddeback,  Benson  St., Skaneateles, N. Y. 


S.  C.  Black  Minorcas—  Barred  Rocks 

Minoreas  lay  the  largest  hen’s  egg  known,  white  shelled 
and  lots  of  them.  Our  Minorcas  are  descended  from 
Madison  Square  Garden  winners,  hens  weigh  7  and 
8  lbs.,  large,  long  bodied  type  with  beautiful  green 
sheer  plumage.  Minorcas  are  the  largest  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fowls  and  are  suited  for  backyard  or  farm  flock. 
They  make  excellent  capons.  Chicks  for  April,  $28.00 
a  hundred  ;  eggs,  $10. OO  ft  hundred. 

Barred  Rock  hatching  eggs  and  chicks,  from  large, 
healthy,  good  type,  free  range  stock.  Eggs,  $0.00  a 
hundred;  chicks  $20.00.  Address,  YA.YI  A  FARMS, 
Poultry  Hept.,  Nnpnnoeh,  N.  Y.  E.  B.  Taylor,  Snpt. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

60c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
profitable  chickens  you  could  raise— and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  black  giants  you  can  buy.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large  eggs. 
Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl.  We  sell 
chicks  and  eggs — by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  100 % 
chickens.  Prices:  25  chicks  $15.  SO  chicks  $27. 
1  OO  chicks  $50.  Send  for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay, 
order  from  ad.  Deliveries  begin  February  1. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS 

Hatchery,  71  Neilson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

The  most  profitable  breed  of  poultry  today.  Start  right 
with  good  strain.  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  from 

STATE  CERTIFIED  FLOCK 
BROOKCREST  FARM  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  Black  GIANTS 

Ckls.,  $10;  15  Eggs,  $3;  Ex.  Mating,  $4:  100  Chicks,  $40. 

David  F.  Johnson  Glenroad  Farm  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Gianfs 

Hatching  Eggs— Growing  and  Breeding  Stock. 

CEDAR  HILL  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  6.  North  Germantown.  N  Y. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

C.  M.  JON  EH 


Hatching  Eggs  from  large,  vigor¬ 
ous  birds,  $8  setting,  15. 

•  Stillman,  N.  J, 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Chix 

trios,  $15.  O.  E.  Lowery  •  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Klu<k  Giant  stock.  Hatching  eggs, baby 
chicks.  BLAUVELT  -  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs  from  purebred  all  black  heavy 
weights,  $2.75  per  15.  M.  H.  Park  Elba,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  R.l.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm’s 
Rtock  is  unsurpassed,  Catalog  free. 

REDBIKD  FARM  Wrentham, Mass. 


Deep  Henhouse 

I  have  a  small  place  and  would  like  to 
build  a  henhouse  for  70  or  75  fowls,  but 
as  I  am  limited  for  room  would  like  your 
advice  on  building  a  house  12x18  ft.  If 
I  face  this  house  to  the  south  it  would 
have  to  be  the  lS-ft.  way,  but  if  I  make 
it  the  12-ft.  depth  it  would  have  to  face 
the  east.  I  would  rather  face  it  to  the 
south,  but  it  would  take  up  too  much 
room  to  the  east  the  long  way.  Would  it 
be  possible  to  have  the  long  way  the  depth 
facing  the  south?  I  had  in  mind  building 
it  uneven  span  roof,  with  perhaps  a  win¬ 
dow  in  the  extreme  east  and  west,  with 
opening  between  these  windows  on  the 
south.  Also  a  tight  window  about  half 
way  back  on  the  east  and  west  sides. 
Droppings  boards  and-  roosts  in  the  hack 
or  north  end.  with  the  nests  on  the  west 
wall,  and  feed  hoppers,  water,  etc.,  on  the 
east  wall,  about  2  ft.  above  floor,  giving 
them  all  the  floor  space  possible.  Would 
rather  have  either  a  board  or  concrete 
floor  if  either  is  not  a  detriment  to  the 
health  of  fowls,  as  the  location  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  a  trifle  damp.  w.  A.  V.  v. 

New  York. 

If  I  understand  your  plan,  you  would 
like  the  12xlS-ft.  building  to  stand  with 
its  greatest  length  approximately  north 
and  south,  giving  the  building  a  12-ft. 
front,  facing  south.  This  would  be  my 
preference,  though  I  should  not  care 
whether  the  building  faced  south,  south¬ 
east  or  even  directly  east.  The  deep 
building  will  give  the  occupants  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  keep  away  from  the  windows 
that  must  be  kept  open  in  front  for  ven¬ 
tilation,  particularly  while  upon  their 
perches  at  night.  A  small  window  for 
light  may  be  placed  in  the  east  and  west 
walls  of  the  building,  but  these  should  be 
airtight.  Two  large  windows  in  front 
would  admit  sunlight  and  air,  and  no 
other  opening  would  be  needed  if  these 
were  arranged  to  drop  back  at  the  tops 
for  a  short  distance  into  the  building,  so 
that  air  might  enter  over  them.  The  side 
openings  thus  made  should  be  closed  by 
“hopper  sides,”  so  that  entering  air  would 
be  forced  to  take  an  upward  turn.  If 
double  sash  windows,  both  sashes  should 
drop  back  for  a  few  inches,  perhaps  a 
foot.  In  warm  weather  the  windows 
should  be  removed  entirely  and  kept  out 
until  severely  cold  weather.  Your  other 
specifications  are  good.  M.  B.  D. 


Homemade  Comb  Foundation 

Just  how  can  I  make  comb  foundation 
on  a  plaster  of  Paris  mold?  We  have  to 
pay  from  7  to  13  cents  per  sheet  for 
foundation  and  would  be  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  a  way  to  make  our  own. 

Wellsboro,  Pa.  c.  b.  h. 

The  plaster  of  Paris  mold  was  a  slow, 
crude  and  cumbersome  way  to  make  foun¬ 
dation.  and  the  sheets  were  so  thick  and 
heavy  that  it  would  not  be  suitable  for 
comb  honey.  We  used  ours  only  while 
we  were  starting  and  soon  bought  a  10- 
in.  adjustable  mill  for  our  brood  comb 
foundation  and  a  6-in.  mill  for  extra  thin 
comb  honey  foundation.  Of  course  it  was 
some  trouble  to  learn  to  use  these  mills 
successfully,  but  they  have  been  a  great 
source  of  joy  and  profit.  We  usually  have 
enough  cappings  and  old  combs  to  supply 
us  with  the  wax  we  need,  but  when  we  do 
need  more  we  do  not  have  to  pay  80  cents 
to  $1  per  lb.  for  it.  We  work  this  up  in 
the  Winter  while  our  time  is  not  espe¬ 
cially  valuable,  but  we  think  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  of  wages  it  could  be  made  by 
hand  for  15  to  20  cents  per  lb.  I  do  not 
see  foundation  mills  advertised  in  the 
supply  catalogs  any  more,  and  do  not 
know  where  they  could  be  had.  g.  w.  b. 


Poison  Dust  and  Bees 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs.  $2.50—15;  $7—50; 
$12—100.  Circular.  15.  Ouackenhush,  Darien,  Conn, 

RoseGomb  Rhode  Island  Whites  6o7$5o 

— $5  ;  100— $8.  John  Bennlng  Clyde,  New  York 


Horning’s  140-Egg  Bourbon  Reds.  Hatching  Eggs,  $0 

and  $10  per  dozen.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  New  York 


Chicks  and  Eggs.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.lHeavy  laying,  prize 
winning  strain.  A.  Robinson,  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  1 


U/hito  WunnrlnHn  Chicks-  *14—100,  up  Eggs,  #6-100, 
nnilo  njfanUUIIo  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 
31st  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist— it  pays.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  O. 


Columbian  Wyandottes  ^  ’  Circular  free. 

L.  S.  SPAFFOKD  .  Martville,  N.  Y. 


White  WuanHnttoo  from  a  heavy-laying  strain  now 
Yinilc  njdnUUUBS  ready.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cockerels  and 
Pens  at  a  reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  lie 


White  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  strain.  Eggs  from  A-l 
Layers  of  large  eggs.  $2- 15;  $  1 0—100.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.T. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Martin  Dorcas  direct.  Also  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Small  Deposits  and  prompt  deliveries.  Prices  right. 
Write  for  list.  A.  B.  CARD,  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


Whitn  WosnHnttoe  Mated  to  Dorcas  record-laying 
mine  KI  jdllUUllob  ma]eSi  direct.  Hatching  eggs, $2 

per  15,  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  &  fertility  guaranteed 
or  replace  free.  Folder.  BEN  F.  COLEMAN.  Sodus,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  Mottled  Ancona  Chicks 

range,  14c  each,  C.  A.  Carlin  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


lose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs. 

I  Brush  A  Son  •  Milton,  Vermont 


I  am  going  into  the  bee  business  on 
small  scale  this  year.  In  selecting  a 
suitable  place  to  keep  the  bees  I  chose 
the  orchard,  but  as  we  use  a  duster  on 
our  orchard,  I  am  afraid  that  the  dust 
will  injure  them.  Will  this  dust,  which 
contains  poison  (arsenate  of  lead)  injure 
the  bees  or  the  honey?  The  dust  when 
carried  by  the  wind  would  surely  get  into 
the  hives.  p.  f.  c. 

I  should  consider  an  orchard,  with  its 
partial  shade,  an  ideal  place  for  bees, 
provided  they  are  in  a  place  where  they 
can  be  partly  protected  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds.  I  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  what  little  dust  would  drift  in  or 
around  the  hive  would  do  any  serious 
harm.  The  danger  would  be  in  the  poison 
drifting  to  blossoms  that  the  bees  were 
working  on,  either  under  the  trees  or 
some  distance  beyond.  If  there  was  much 
wind  at  time  of  dusting  I  have  heard  of 
this  dust  causing  damage  at  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  an  orchard.  Of  course  all 
commercial  fruit  growers  know  that  the 
best  time  to  spray  for  codling  moth  is 
just  after  blossoms  drop ;  in  fact,  there 
is  a  State  law  against  spraying  while  in 
bloom.  Many  fruit  growers  did  not  seem 
to  realize  that  their  crop  was  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  bees.  g.  w.  b. 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

for  RESULTS  ! 

Strong,  vigorous,  healthy  stock  in  day-old  chicks  is  not  just  a  happen  so 
There  is  no  guess-work  with  ours.  These  chicks  come  from  sturdy,  proved  egg-laying  strains 
raised  under  ideal  farm  range  conditions. 

Our  Quality  Chicks  gives  you  more  profit  per  dollar  invested— results  in 
dollar  and  cents.  Every  chick’s  a  profit  builder. 


FOR 


DELIVERY 


100 

$16.00 

18.00 

25.00 


1000 

$150.00 

170.00 


PROMPT 

25  50 

Black  Leghorns . $4.50  $8.50 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  ,  .  5.00  9.50 

Black  Minorcas  or  Anconas  .  .  |6.75  12.75 

Remit  by  check,  money  order  or  registered  letter, 

Write  at  once  for  illustrated  book  of  results,  *' Quality  Chicks 
shipped  parcel  poet  prepaid  with  safe  arrival  of  Jull  count  guar 
miles.  ^  _ 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


BOO 

$77.50 
87.50 
[122.50 
We  cannot  ship  C. 


O  D 


It’s  FREE.  All  chicks 
guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200 


Shenandoah  Valley  Chicks 


Buy  Direct  from  the  Producer 


and  be  sure  of  the  < 


_  _  _  _ _ _ .  - Quality.  Personally  se- 

closel /culled,  selected  for  true  breed  characteristics,  and  full  of  VIM*  VIGOR  ’an/’VrTALITY  inemres 
chicks  that  Inherit  that  superior  business  quality-ess;-  Isying-and  will  llivo,  growjand  make  a  profit  as 
well  as  be  a  pleasure  for  their  owners.  "  -  as  ^ 

Are  You  Getting  Your  Chicks  When  You  Want  Them? 

Our  large  hatching  plant,  said  to  be  the  finest  equipped  In  the  world. Jeon venlently  located  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  produces  60.000  chicks  weekly  »nd  makes  It  possible  to  ship  who"  'om 
customers  desire-anti  at  the  rizht  price  We  prepay  postage  and  guarantee  live  delivery  and  full 
count  of  as  many  chicks  as  you  order.  Write  for  our  catalog  »nd  prices  .stating  the  number  snd  kind 
desired,  snd  be  sure  ot  shipme  nt  when  you  want  them.  Member  International  Baby/  Chick'Aee'n 


Box  N  -331 


Pure  Bred  Selected  Flocks 

100*  LIVE  DELIVERY 


.  ,  ,  .  Strong,  Sturdy,  Northern-grown  Chicks.  Selected,  pure  bred 

stock.  Healthy  Flocks  on  free  range  Insure  strength  in  every  Chick.  Order  from  this  Ad 
Varieties  Prices  on  60 

Leghorns  (S.  C.  White  and  Brown)  $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  8  00 

White  Rocks 


9.50 


100 

$13 

15 

18 


Mixed  Broiler  Chicks 

Hatched  under  best  conditions  In  Newtown  Incubators.  Every  Chick  carefully  Inspected.  100  per"cent. 
Reference  State  Commercial  Savings  Bank,  this  city.  Write  for  prices  on  special  matings. 


$10  per  100  straight. 


300 

$38 

43 

53 


600 

$62 

72 

85 


1000 

$120 

140 

165 


live  delivery  guaranteed. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY 


Box  57 


ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Asso. 


THEY  ARRIVE  ALIVE 

Mansfield  Chicks 
Winners 

All  are  hatched  from  healthy  flocks 
thoroughly  culled  from  utility  birds, 
bred  from  strains  that 
are  proven  money 
makers.  You  can  de¬ 
pend  on  Mansfield 
Better  Chicks  to  grow 
strong  and  healthy 
and  are  all  from  the 
strains  of  large  egg 
production. 

Order  Now  for  Early  Layers 


R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 
White  Orpingtons 
Buff  Orpingtons 
Barred  Rocks 


White  Rocks 
Anconas 
Black  Minorcas 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 


You  Pay  100%— You  Receive  100% 


Mansfield  Hatchery 
—  ,QQO  — 


1203  SCHOOL  ST.  MANSFIELD,  Mas*. 


W00D1bu*ms 

GUARANTEED  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Why  not  get  the  beet  while  you  are  at  it  ?  Woodward 
Farms  chicks  represent  the  very  finest  quality  obtain¬ 
able.  We  positively  guarantee  that  you  are  going  to  be 
well  pleased  and  satisfied. 

Woodward  Farms  chicks  MUST  be  superior.  They 
come  from  a  carefully  selected  strain  of  producers  and 
for  every  penny  you  invest  you  will  get  many  dollars 
in  return. 

We  specialize  in  quality,  not  quantity.  You  get  chicks 
from  breeders  that  have  never  been  forced  by  artificial 
lights,  that  have  had  the  full  benefit  of  a  free  range  and 
the  chicks  are  hatched  as  nature  intended  they  should  be. 

WK  GUARANTEE  100*  LIVE  DELIVER V 
Send  for  catalog  and  price  list 

Box  1  84  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


s.  c.  w. 

Leghorn  Pullets 

8-10-12  weeks  old 

June  and  July  delivery. 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 
j  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  Jl. 

33EERFIELD  OHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn— Under  supervision  Cornell  Project. 
Month-old  Chicks  Ten-week-old  Pullets. 

DEERFIELD  FARMS,  Geo.  C.  Feuerriegel,  Deer  Park,  L  I ,  N.Y. 


Apri 


Strong,  healthy  and  hardy,  from  heavy 
layers,  milk-fed  It.  I.  lteds.  Barred  ltocks, 
15c;  Br.  Leghorns,  14c.  Mrs.  FRANK  MEIER.  Arlington.  N.Y 


BABY  OHICKS»*;"1?-£ 

$10—100.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $12—100.  B.  Rocks, 
$15.  R.  I.  Reds.  $15.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  De 
llvered  free.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  3.  Millerstown.  P», 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Exclusively 

Selected  for  vitality  and  egg  production.  Chicks,  $11 
per  ICO.  FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0,  2,  Box  84.  lth-1, livid,  l>n. 

S.  C.  WHITE  Strong  chix  from  my  own  two,  three, 
■  ccunmu  four  and  five-year  old  Hens,  selected  for 
VIGOR  AND  HIGH  PRODUCTION 

^  ^  ^  ^  HARRY  B-  COOK  Orange,  Conn* 

Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Hatching  eggs  from  yearling  hens,  $7  per  100.  Write 
tor  circular.  B,  HENSON,  Orchard  Park,  New  York 

Flaccus  White  Leghorns 

Trapnested  5  years.  Among  leading  pens  in  N.Y. egg  con¬ 
test.  Tancred-Hoilywood  settings  $3;  or  25  chicks,  $10.  Try 
quality,  not  quantity.  CHAS,  TLACCUS,  R.  D.  154.  Glcnshaw.  P». 

WELL  WARD  LEGHORNS 
FOR  EGGS 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

WELLWARD  FARM _ East  Setauket,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

N.Y.  Certified  White  Leghorns  and  Reds  ^ 

eggs  priced  right,  A  pi  it  delivery ;  Light  Brahma  Bargains. 
Closing  out.  Pekin  ducks.  CHESEBRQ  FARMS,  Norlh  Chili,  N.Y. 

Hafphinff  Forffe  from  selected  Barron’s  White  Legh’ns, 

EldiGning  Eggs  000.  Cllleks,  $200-1,000.  Stock 

for  sale.  Brightnaterg  Poultry  Farm,  Brightwalers,  l.  I.,  N.Y. 

P  C.  Br.  &  Eng.  W.  Leghorns  332-egg,  pedigreed,  trap 
u‘  nested  stock.  Eggs.  Catalog.  VERA  FULTON.  B.  98.  Gallipolis.  0 

Rahv  Semi-certlfled,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

r  Uf  Jr  ,IUS  and  selected  stock, 

Frank  F.  HALL  -  LcUoy,  N.  Y. 

Day-Old  Chicks-^  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

Write  for  price  list.  Martin  B.  Search,  Baptlstown,  N.  J. 

“TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE” 

WYANDOTTES,  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PKKINlnnrFY  jXTr,n 

INDIAN  RUNNER/ U  U  CK  LINGS 

Altlham  Poultry  Farm, R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

White  Holland  TURKEYS 

Hardy,  good  layers,  beautiful  birds,  tame,  do  not 
wander,  Stock  for  sale.  Will  accept  few  orders 
for  euus  at  SIO  per  dozen. 

HUNAWANA  FARMS  Middlefield,  Geauga  Co,,  Ohio 

Day-old  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 
.a,  ac  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 
UGKLlnkO  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

VVA  YNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS 

ofie  each.  From  magnificent  old  Geese,  20  to  25  lbs,  one 
a  Garden  winner.  MacPherson  Farm,  Millington,  N.  J. 

Breeding  Ducks  and  Drakes  pt-keM.  q».„X: 

Brookcrest  Farm  -  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

<?4nPL  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese,  Ducks, 
Uiuoa  Guineas,  linntnms.  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PlO.MEEIt  FA  It  MS,  Telford,  l‘a 

BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Turkeys,  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas.  Catalog  free. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL 
GOLD  BACK 

bred,  healthy 


Giant  Bronze  T urkeys  0"  May?tm  *Cn 

vigorous.  THOMAS  UF.ILY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


White  Hnlbnrl  TnmQ  Faw  «*lua|— none  better.  Price, 
»»nne  noiiano  I  oms  $io.  Muscovy  Duck  Eggs,  $1  per 

-  Slowartstown,  Pa. 


13.  H.  W.  Anderson 


Polviri  DUCKXjIlxrGS 

85e,  Hatching  eggs,  12— $2.  Insured.  Postage  paid 

HOLLY  OAK  POINT  D.  H.  WRIGHT.  Prop.  Bayville,  N.  J. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Champion  “Goldbank.”Slre 
1st  prize  Mad. Sq. Gat'd.  Miss  Ida  Ctiumbley,  Draper.  Va 


Turkeys 


Giant  Bronze  Turkeys,  from  prize-winning  stock.  Bred 
hens.  Eggs.  Ellzaboth  Tate  Draper,  Virginia 

T0UL0IISF  GFF<5F  1  !ind  2  years  old*  *4 

IVULVUdC  UCCOLoach.  Pearl  Guineas,  $1.25  each. 
Rrookwood  Farm 


Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


M 


ammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Fggs.  $5  per  10  eggs.  From 

good  stock.  Miss  Annie  Wllholm,  Wrentham,  Mass 
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“For  the  Poultry  man  who  demands  something  better” 

Wene-Ells  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WENE-ELLS  FARMS 

Desk  B.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass'n. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


From  the  best  of  free-range  purebred  stock.  Rigidly 
culled  by  experts  for  heavy  production  and  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance.  Eight  leading  varieties.  Catalog  free. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  (1  W ALLKILL, _N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


D  A  R  V  Mixed  or  Broilers . $10  per  100 

I  s.  O,  W.  Leghorn .  12  per  100 

CUIV  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

n  I  A  g  Ci  R,  j.  Reds .  16  per  100 

Special  prices  on  530  lots.  10055  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
l’ostage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  -  MeAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  D.  2 


BREEDERS CHIGKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


^.w  TTZ-Iirn  S.  C.  W.  and  Barron  Leghorns, 
(  | — ¥  I  f  K  ^  13c;  Barred  Rocks,  15c;  Reds, 

IIUIVU  16c>  ;ind  Mixed.  11c.  100£  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE.  Prop. 

McAUsterviHe,  Pa. 


if  I  | M  C  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Vnlv  IV9  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

of  real  quality  from  prolific  stock.  Breeders  of  poul¬ 
try  over  fifteen  years.  Free  circular. 

MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Day-Old  CHICKS  from  Our  Trap-Nested  Hens 

.  in  the  following  breeds;  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Minor- 
cas,  R.  I-  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  and  several 
rare  breeds.  Price,  9  cents  to  16  cents  a  chick. 

ECLIPSE  EXPERIMENT  FARMS  -  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  RARREO  ROCKS  l/t/HITE  ROCKS 

BRED  Drown  LEGHORNS  ■■  HITE  LEGHORNS 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  Box  R 


Healthy,  Vigorous  Chicks 

Br.  PI.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Mixed.  Also  pullets 

All  free  range.  100%  arrival  guaranteed. 
Postpaid.  Valuable  circular  free.  Prices 
low.  Write  THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
G.  D.  Shrewder,  Box  76.  Richfield,  Pa. 


B  atoy  Ohicks 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Hocks,  S.C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Mixed  Chicks.  We  specialize  on 
vigorous,  day-old  chicks  bred  from  free-range 
stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  free  circular.  Valley 
View  Hatchery.  C  .  I.  BENNER,  Richfield, Pa. 


Gif  I  f  If  C  BARRON  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
*  V'  **  ^  BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Free  range  yearling  breeders  used.  Custom  Hatch¬ 
ing,  S3  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  $20  per  hundred. 

SUNSET  FARM 

J.  J.  REILLY,  Supt.  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


Baby  Ghix,  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns  Bred  especially  for 

laying.  Catalogue  Free.  C.  J.  Yoder,  Grantsvillo,  Md. 


S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Black  Minorcas 

Specializing  in  eggs,  chicks,  stock. 

GREGG’S  MATCHLESS  MINORCAS,  Sycamore,  Ohio  Box  256 


c  II I  o  Tc£-  JS»— s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN.  1  3c 

B.  Rocks,  14o  ;  Reds,  15e.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  II.  S.  Hart  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


/-iL‘  Bar  Rocks,  14e;  Reds,  14c;  W.  Leghorns.  12c; 
vHllX  Mixed,  lOo.  100%  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


Phinl/o  Irom  Heavy-Laying  Flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  13c; 
uniCKS  Mixed,  8c.  100%  guarantee.  Pamphlet.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  R.  J.  Ehrisman  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks 


Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Mix.  Live,  Lay 
mid  l'ay.  Prices  right.  Circular  free. 

F.  B.  Leister  -  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


Hummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks  5jfodeBrreatSe 

priced.  Mixed  Chicks,  $13  per  hundred. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 

r'dirifC  5  Varieties.  Reds,  14c;  White  Rocks,  13c; 
V'HILIl.J  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  11c;  Broil¬ 
ers,  9c.  Free  circular.  FRANK  IILUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


A-Grade  Chicks-S.C.W. Leghorns 

$20  per  100.  Also  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ducklings 
Catalogue  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  llill,  N.  i. 


S.  C.  Buff,  White  and  B.  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  ltocks.  Reds  and  Mixed,  of  healthy, 
free  range  stock.  Guaranteed  safe  delivery. 
Circular  free.  Jacob  Niemond,  MeAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 


Connecticut  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Quality  high.  Prices  reasonable.  “Our  honesty  is  your 
protection.”  Free  circ.  HAIL  BROTHERS, Box  R,  Wallingford, Conn. 


S,  G.  White  Leghorns  Strain,  $20  per  X 


May.  CHAS.  TA  YLOR 


per  100  for  April  and 
Liberty ,  N .  Y . 


W.  L.  Baby  Chicks  From  Hollywood  Sires  recognized 

strains.  Circular.  OLIVER  BROS.,  Box  1,  Clark's  Corner,  Conn. 


S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Kulp  strain.  Bred  to  lay  and  do  lay.  Chicks  for  sale. 
Circular  free.  Hugh  E.  Patterson  Clayton,  N.Y. 


HATCHINGEGGS  vT£nid’8 

known  EMIG’8  strain  S.  C.  W.  Leprhorns,  from  stock 
never  under  lights.  EMIG'S  POUhTUY  FAUN,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  16c.  i»3oo 

lots,  prepaid.  From  our  own  flock  of  selected  yearling 
hens  on  free  range.  No  lights.  None  better.  Satisfaction 
and  del.  guar.  Circ.  (JIjENKOAI)  FARM.  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


Cedar  Grove  Farm  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hutching  Eggs.  Bred  from  the  very 
best  stock.  Prices  on  request.  KUNTZ  BROS.,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


White  Leghor n ».  D.  Tancred’s  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers.  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


Wyckoff’s Bests. C  W. Leghorns 

range.  Chicks  hatched  right.  Priced  right.  Othermatings 
priced  lower  yet.  Circular.  Satisfaction  Guar’td.-ltlHHK- 
WAV  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  H,  M.  A.  CAMPBELL.  Jamestown.  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

PINE  SHAW  POULTRY  FARM,  0.  Beck,  Oeer  Park,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


HOLLYWOOD 

MATED— $15  per  100 
Rural  Strain,  $13 
Brown  Leghorns  $1 4-SI  3 

Stock  certified  by  Michigan 
Baby  Chick  Association 
Anconas— Barred  Rocks 
Large  illustrated  caialogFREE 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  103  Zeeland,  Mich, 


FEBRUARY 

PulletS-3000 

8  to  10  weeks  old  Pullets  for  delivery 
in  April.  All  Pullets  sired  by  Pedi¬ 
greed  Cockerels,  mated  to  2  and  3 
year  old  Hens.  Everyone  guaranteed. 

100  and  over  $1.00  each;  under  100 
$1.10  each. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Hampton's  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

it’s  eggs  you  want,  HAMPTON’S  BLACK 
LEGHORNS  have  proven  themselves  to  be  the 
best  layers  and  payers  of  all  breeds  in  the  hands  of 
my  customers. 

Better  send  in  your  order  now  for  these  April 
or  May  chicks,  or  send  for  my  circular. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  Pittstewn,  N.  J. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

sto“?n  BABY  CHICKS 

Grade  A  and  Certified.  Delivery  any  week  till  May 
12th,  at  $20.00  and  $35.00  per  100.  All  males 
certified.  No  eggs  bought  lor  hatching.  Circular. 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  H.  Penny  Lovell  Gordon 

s.c. 1  miftDlM  Day°,d 
White  LjLiljHUIfll  Chicks 

Sired  by  imported  Tom  Barron  Cock¬ 
erels  and  trap-nested  hens— For  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  May  hatches. 

Price  25c  each 

ROLLWOOD  FARM  GUILFORD,  CONN. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  SIVELY 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3  000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity,  12.000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  $1  or  sent 
with  all  tk  10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 
SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y.  Box  75 


Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

A  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  left  at  $5,  $?.60  and  $10 
each,  all  from  better  than  220  egg  dams.  Sires  dam  276 
eggs.  Full  pedigree  with  each  cockerel.  Also  hatching 
eggs  from  high  record  pedigreed  hens  including  the  win¬ 
ning  pen  at  Storrs  Contest,  mated  to  highest  record 
male  the  Hollywood  Farms  would  part  with.  Must  please 
you  or  money  back. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

3AftA  March  hatched  10-12-wks.-old  pullets  at 
,VVU  90c  each,  crated  and  delivered  in  lots  of  25 
or  more.  Large,  vigorous,  selected  birds,  bred  right 
and  grown  right.  Let  us  book  your  order  for  pul¬ 
lets  that  will  please  you. 

WANABROOK  POULTRY  FARMS  Wilawana,  Pa. 


TRAPNESTED 

Bred  to  lay  and 
pay  stock.  We 
don’t  buy 
hatching  eggs. 
Produce  them  all  on  our  own  farms.  Write  for  prices. 

NESCOPECK  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  R  Nescopeck,  Pa. 


EGGS 

CHICKS 


Barron  S.  C.  YV.Loghorn*. 

Bred  for  business.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Big,  husky 
chicks.  Hatches  weekly.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


nflTTCIlED’C  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

ftVVI  IVIIkll  —  BABY  CHICKS  from  stock, 
of  demonstrated  high  production.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  official  records  of  their  performances  in 
Egg  Laying  Contests,  j  W.  BOTTCHER,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


PURE  BARRON 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

18  directly  imported  males  head  our  No.  1  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-314-egg  hens.  Our  fourth  importa¬ 
tion  Baby  chicks  and  eggs.  Prices  and  quality 
will  please  you.  R.  X.  EVYLNG,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


BABY  O HICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S-  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  I,.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ’’  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.’’ 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 


The  Henyard 


Lack  of  Ventilation 

I  have  a  chicken  coop  100  ft.  by  IS  ft., 
built  of  matched  lumber,  elevated  3  ft. 
from  ground  and  divided  into  four  com¬ 
partments,  each  23  ft.  long  (Small  room 
8  ft.  long  for  feed,  etc.,  at  end).  In  two 
compartments  I  keep  Leghorn  pullets 
(105  in  each)  and  in  the  other  two  com¬ 
partments  there  are  yearling  Rocks  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds  (SO  each).  Where 
the  Leghorns  are  kept,  I  have  trouble 
with  dampness  as  it  is  necessary  to 
change  litter  at  least  every  two  weeks 
and  sometimes  oftener.  whereas  in  other 
two  compartments  I  can  put  the  straw 
nearly  a  foot  thick  and  upon  removing  it 
after  it  has  become  broken  up  there  is 
practically  no  dampness.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  if  the  weather  is  anyway  moderate  I 
remove  the  two  muslin  curtains  in  each 
pen — if  the  weather  is  exceptionally  cold 
or  windy  I  remove  only  one  curtain.  At 
night  both  curtains  are  put  back. 

W.  M.  L. 

Your  trouble  in  these  pens  is.  in  all 
probability,  caused  by  lack  of  sufficient 
ventilation.  Muslin  is  a  poor  ventilating 
medium,  at  best,  and  I  should  use  it  only 
temporarily  to  shut  out  driving  storms. 
If  you  will  remove  these  muslin  curtains 
entirely,  or  hinge  them  at  the  top  so  that 
they  may  be  lowered  when  needed  to  keep 
out  a  storm,  and  keep  them  open  at  all 
other  times,  I  believe  that  your  trouble 
with  dampness  will  disappear.  Your 
plan  for  dropping  the  curtain  frames 
back  at  the  top  may  answer  equally  well, 
the  essential  thing  being  that  you  permit 
in  some  way  a  sufficiently  free  inter¬ 
change  betw’een  inside  and  outside  air  to 
keep  the  former  as  dry,  even  if  as  cold, 
as  the  latter.  M.  b.  d. 


Wheezing  Hens 

One  of  my  hens  started  to  get  a 
“wheeze”;  it  seemed  to  come  from  breath¬ 
ing  through  the  nose.  ^Sometimes  it 
sounds  like  a  rattle,  as  if  there  was  an 
obstruction.  At  first  it  was  only  once  in 
a  while  I  heard  it ;  now  several  have  it, 
and  they  keep  up  the  noise  all  the  time. 
The  birds  are  White  Wyandottes  of  prize 
stock.  They  lay  very  well ;  we  have  14 
hens  and  get  from  three  to  nine  eggs  per 
day.  They  also  eat  well.  I  have  given 
them  five  level  teaspoons  of  salts  in  two 
quarts  of  water  twice.  It  worries  me.  as 
the  trouble  is  spreading  through  the  flock. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.  H.  L. 

These  fowls  evidently  have  some  ob¬ 
struction  to  breathing,  probably  from  a 
“cold”  or  more  serious  disorder  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  See  to  it  that  their 
quarters  are  dry  and  clean,  that  they  are 
not  exposed  to  drafts  upon  their  perches, 
that  they  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  day  and 
night,  not  being  shut  in  closely  without 
ventilation,  and  that  their  eating  and 
drinking  utensils  are  kept  clean.  Per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  crystals  may  be  put 
into  their  drinking  water,  enough  to  color 
it  a  wine  red,  and  each  wheezing  fowl 
may  be  taken  from  the  perch  and  given  a 
drop  or  two  of  kerosene  in  each  nostril 
from  a  medicine  dropper.  Open  the 
mouths  of  the  affected  birds  and  look  for 
grayish  or  yellowish  patches  within  the 
mouth  or  at  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe. 
If  any  are  found,  paint  them  with  tinct¬ 
ure  of  iodine,  removing  any  that  may  ob¬ 
struct  breathing  at  the  opening  into  the 
windpipe  by  means  of  a  sliver  of  wood. 
The  nostrils  may  also  be  cleaned  out  with 
a  solution  of  boric  acid,  one  ounce  to  the 
quart  of  water.  m.  b.  d. 


Trouble  with  Thick-shelled  Eggs 

I  used  an  incubator  to  hatch  chicks, 
several  •  times,  with  fair  success,  but 
have  had  some  trouble  with  the  chicks 
coming  out  of  the  shell.  That  is,  the 
shell  is  quite  hard.  Would  the  feeding 
of  oyster  shell  tend  to  make  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  and  if  so,  would  the  access  to 
slaked  lime  by  the  fowls,  be  the  proper 
substitute,  instead?  Also  would  the 
placing  of  naturally  thick-shelled  eggs, 
such  as  Brahmas,  in  the  incubator,  with 
a  portion  of  naturally  thin-shelled  eggs, 
such  as  Anconas,  to  be  hatched  in  the 
incubator,  make  any  difference  in  the 
hatching  of  either?  a.  d.  b. 

New  York. 

Feeding  oyster  shells  to  laying  hens  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  thicker  shell, 
which  of  course  is  necessary,  as  without 
the  crushed  oyster  shells  you  would  have 
too  manv  soft  or  thin-shelled  eggs.  I 
would  not  expect  air-slaked  lime  to  make 
a  very  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
crushed  oyster  shells,  as  it  is  not  readily 
eaten  by  the  fowls.  I  believe,  however, 
that  your  trouble  lies  either  in  the 
strength  of  the  germs  or  your  method  of 
incubation,  rather  than  in  the  fact  that 


some  of  your  eggs  have  thick  shells, 
although  we  often  find  that  eggs  from 
heavy  breeds  of  fowls  which  lay  thick 
brown-shelled  eggs  do  not  hatch  quite  as 
well  as  eggs  from  the  Mediterranean 
varieties  like  the  Leghorns  and  Anconas. 
As  a  rule  brown  or  thick-shelled  eggs  re¬ 
quire  a  little  more  heat  and  a  little  less 
supplied  moisture  during  the  process  of 
incubation,  than  the  white-shelled  eggs ; 
therefore  it  is  impossible  to  run  both 
kinds  of  eggs  in  the  same  compartment 
with  equal  success.  The  extent  of  this 
difference  varies  under  different  condi¬ 
tions  of  production,  but  under  ordinary 
conditions  should  not  amount  to  much. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


The  Cadger  :  “I  ain’t  never  ’ad  a 
chance.  No  matter  where  I  go  or  wot  I 
works  at,  my  unlucky  number  bobs  up 
and  does  me  in.  some’ow.”  The  House¬ 
holder:  “What  do  you  mean?  What’s 
your  unlucky  number?”  The  Cadger: 
“Thirteen,  lady.  Twelve  jourymen  an’ 
a  judge.” — Credit  Lost. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laving  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

‘it  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  March  12,  1924. 


Week  Total 


BAKKKD  ItOCKS 


Purdue  University.  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 

doles  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

Woburn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

K,  C.  Foreman,  Mich . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  Y.  Sheap,  Mich . 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptili,  Maine . 

Storrs  Exp.  Station,  Conn . 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Monstone'Farm,  Mass . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen.  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

H.  B, [Spangler,  N,  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo . 

Obed  G,  Knight,  K.  1 . 

F.  L.  Weilaml,  Ky . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  U.  I  . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . . 

Clemens  d.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards.  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee.  N.  Y . 

H.  V.  Bierly,  Pa . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Demiiig,  Conn.. . 

Scott’s  Red  Farm.  II . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

K.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  . 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

John  Z.  Labelie.  Conn . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson.  Mass . 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn - 

Fernside  harm,  Mass . 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass . 

Pmecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn . 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H  . 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass . 

Forest  H.  Clickner.  N.  J . 

Charies  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Jjeo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wasli . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . ’.... 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Hanson's  Poultry  Farm.  Ore . 

C.  G.  Rearne,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I .  .. 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm.  Vt . 

Ernest  Craze.  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

St.  John's  Poultry  Farm,  Mo . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn - 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  1 . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenraupli  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Featherlami  Farm,  Pa . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y . 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Total . .  . 


43 

674 

39 

532 

43 

661 

31 

384 

40 

373 

35 

558 

42 

406 

43 

654 

50 

635 

35 

533 

46 

418 

35 

440 

44 

351 

28 

420 

43 

568 

30 

2Gu 

41 

447 

47 

385 

21 

334 

47 

724 

36 

600 

24 

474 

34 

447 

46 

471 

49 

618 

S? 

865 

49 

796 

35 

546 

31 

483 

30 

689 

37 

499 

24 

603 

22 

468 

43 

594 

43 

689 

87 

615 

39 

527 

41 

313 

50 

396 

15 

194 

47 

500 

42 

749 

37 

795 

56 

716 

42 

617 

41 

375 

51 

428 

44 

530 

39 

400 

41 

385 

55 

949 

38 

464 

45 

637 

41 

412 

39 

406 

38 

393 

54 

616 

53 

651 

39 

678 

41 

485 

41 

727 

22 

525 

46 

824 

35 

603 

33 

723 

46 

719 

40 

815 

36 

631 

37 

483 

50 

683 

23 

484 

25 

512 

17 

341 

40 

718 

34 

673 

39 

603 

42 

708 

37 

612 

31 

631 

56 

956 

46 

773 

42 

503 

60 

907 

15 

392 

32 

431 

38 

722 

42 

522 

39 

558 

25 

580 

34 

705 

32 

535 

14 

627 

22 

436 

33 

428 

23 

412 

24 

715 

39 

470 

41 

693 

17 

408 

52 

648 

3789 
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Money  Makers 

Valuable  aids  in  caring 
for  horses,  cattle,  swine, 
and  sheep.  Free  Book. 
See  below. 


Make  Poultry  Pay 


Pratts  helps  keep  any 
Hock  in  best  condi¬ 
tion.  See  below;  get 
FREE  Book. 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  Esr.  5  2  Years  Phieadelph,*.  P, 


Hammond,  Ind 


Toronto,  Can 


For  Best  Results  with  Poultry  and  Livestock 


Keep  your  birds  healthy,  free 
from  disease,  laying  as  they  should. 
Pratts  preparations  will  help ! 

Buttermilk 
Baby  Chick  Food 

Use  Pratts 
Butt  ermilk 
Baby  Chick 
Food,  the  or¬ 
iginal  “baby 
food  for  baby 
chicks.”  It  is 
made  only  of 
the  highest 
quality  of 
purest  and 
sweetest  of 
health  -giving, 
nourish  i  n  g 
el  e  m  e  n  t  s  . 
Skillful  millers  carefully  prepare 
and  combine  the  grain  and  other 
feeding  stuffs  which  are  so  pre¬ 
pared  as  to  be  mechanically  predi¬ 
gested. 

Pratts  Buttermilk  Baby  Chick 
Food  is  a  complete  food.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  every  element  needed  for 
uniform  development  of  bone,  mus¬ 
cle,  feathers  and  health.  It  is  a 
“low  protein”  baby  food  that  pre¬ 
vents  undue  stimulation  and  growth 
at  the  start.  Instead  it  builds  a 
firm  foundation  for  health  and  later 
growth.  Bowel  troubles,  due  to 
feeding,  are  unknown  where  Pratts 
is  used.  It  is  scientifically  and 
practically  correct,  the  results  prove 
it.  Supplied  in  packages  and  10, 
14,  25,  50,  and  100  lb.  sacks. 

Poultry  Regulator 

Healthy  birds  and 
lots  of  eggs,  the 
two  big  things  in 
poultry  raising 
usually  follow  the 
use  of  Pratts 
Poultry  Regulator. 

It  builds  up  vital- 
ity,  promotes 
sound  digestion, 
sharpens  appetite,  Makes  More  Eggs 
thus  helping  to  put  From  Any  Mash 
birds  into  condition  for  heavy  egg 
laying  or  winning  blue  ribbons 
Given  to  breeding  stock  it  in¬ 
creases  the  fertility  of  eggs,  strong 
in  vitality,  that  will  hatch  chicks 
that  will  grow.  Use  it  if  you  want 
big  hatches  of  healthy  chicks  that 
will  develop  into  husky  pullets  and 
cockerels. 


$ 1 00,000.00 

Invested  here  for  YOUR  benefit 


Above  is  a  glimpse  of  one  cor¬ 
ner  on  the  Pratts  Poultry  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm.  Here  is  where 
Pratts  preparations  are  tested 
and  proved  before  offered  to  you. 
Pratts  preparations  will  pay  on 
your  farm  because  every  one 
of  them  has  paid  on  ours. 

Proof  that  Pratts  methods  and 
Pratts  foods  and  remedies  are 


best  is  seen  m  the  fact  that  this 
huge  poultry  farm  is  a  great 
commercial  success.  Its  tremen¬ 
dous  egg  yield  and  the  large 
demand  for  Pratts  raised  birds 
shows  what  can  be  done  with 
poultry  —  what  you  can  do 
with  yours.  Send  for  book  on  the 
care  of  poultry  and  livestock.  Full 
of  facts.  Mailed  free  on  request. 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY.  Dept.  17, 124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Diarrhea 

.Tablets 


White  Diarrhea  Tablets 

To  help  protect 
your  chicks  from 
white  diarrhea,  the 
most  destructive  of 
all  c  h  i  it  k  diseases, 
use  Pratts  White 
Diarrhea  Tablets  in 
drinking  water  from 
the  first  drink.  This  remedy  has  saved  many 
dollars’  worth  of  chicks  for  poultry  raisers. 
You  can  depend  on  it. 


60,000 

Pratt  dealers  sell 
these  standard  prep¬ 
arations  on  a  posi¬ 
tive  guarantee.  If 
your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  write  us. 


Poultry  Disinfectant 

Regularly  spray 
the  chicken 
houses,  roosts, 
dropping  boards 
and  utensils 
with  Pratts 
Poultry  Disin¬ 
fectant  and 
most  common 
troubles  will 
vanish.  Three 
times  as  pow¬ 
erful  as  crude 
carbolic  acid,  but 
sure  deodorizer, 
liquid  lice  killer, 
gallon  can  makes 
infectant. 

Use  it  to  aid 
roup,  colds  and 
diseases. 


Powdered  Lice  Killer 

Get  rid  of  lice  on  your  poultry, 


D  Pratts,  n 

Poultry^ 


0. 


non-poisonous.  A 
germicide  and 
Economical,  a 
a  barrel  of  dis- 

in  the  relief  of 
other  contagious 


in  nests,  dust  baths,  and  else¬ 
where,  by  using  Pratts  Pow¬ 
dered  Lice  Killer.  Powerful, 
safe,  effective,  non-irritating.  It 
quickly  kills  lice  on  little  chicks, 
big  chicks,  setting  hens  and  in¬ 
cubator  chicks.  It  rids  horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  dogs  and  cats  of 
lice  and  destroys  ticks  on  sheep. 

It  destroys  many  insects  and  bugs  on  vines, 
plants  and  flowers.  In  handy,  sifter-top  cans. 


Roup  Remedy 


Don  t  let  ROUP  cut  your  profits. 
The  sure  and  easy  “ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  against  this  dangerously 
contagious  disease  is  Pratts  Roup 
Tablets  or  Powder.  Quickly  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  blood,  helps  purify 
the  system,  reduce  fever,  allay  in¬ 
flammation.  A  safe  treatment  for 
roup,  colds,  catarrh  and  many  bad  weather 
diseases. 


Dip  and  Disinfectant 

As  a  dip,  spray 
and  highly  su¬ 
perior  germ  de¬ 
stroyer  and  de- 
o  d  o.r  i  z  e  r  for 
home  and  farm, 
use  Pratts  Dip 
and  Disinfectant. 

Checks  contagion,  destroys  many  disease  germs, 
unpleasant  odors ;  helps  maintain  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  for  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep  and 
poultry. 


Thousands  depend  on  Pratts 
stock  remedies  and  tonics.  Some 
you  need  all  the  time ;  be  sure  you 
always  have  the  others  on  hand 
and  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Animal  Regulator 

More  work 
out  of  your 
horses,  more 
milk  from  your 
cows,  fatter 
hogs — these  are 
a  few  of  the 
benefits  w,hich 
come  from  us¬ 
ing  Pratts  Ani¬ 
mal  Regulator. 
This  is  the  original  and  pioneer 
stock  regulator  of  America. 
Tested  thoroughly  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  its  worth  is  known  and 
recognized  by  stock  owners  the 
world  over.  Always  sold  on  a 
guarantee  that  it  will  satisfy  you 
or  your  money  back. 


Sore  Head  and 
Chicken  Pox 

Successful  poul- 
trymen  have  learned 
that  Sore-Head  or 
Chicken  Pox  can  be 
successfully  treated 
with  Pratts  Sore- 
Head  and  Chicken 
Pox  Preparation.  It 
acts  quickly,  checking  the  spread 
of  the  contagion,  healing  the  sores 
and  toning  up  the  entire  system. 
Easy  to  use,  safe,  sure.  Keep  a 
box  on  hand.  We  guarantee  Pratts 
Sore-Head  (Chicken  Pox)  Prep¬ 
aration. 


Fly  Chaser 


Red  Mite  Special 

A  powerful  liquid  for  exter¬ 
minating  the  bloodsucking  mites. 
To  be  sprayed  or  painted  on 
roosts,  dropping  boards,  nests 
and  other  places  where  mites 
hide.  Safe  and  economical.  One 
application  lasts  for  several 
months. 


Keep  away 
the  flies.  Your 
horses  will  be 
stronger  and  in 
better  flesh. 
Your  cows  will 
give  more  milk. 
Just  a  light 
spraying  with 
Pratts  Fly 
Chaser  will  do 
it.  A  wonderful  fly  repellant  that 
is  lasting,  does  not  blister,  gum 
the  hair,  or  taint  the  milk.  Very 
economical  and  profitable  to  use. 


Cow  Tonic 

Keep  your  cows  thrifty 
while  aiding  milk  pro¬ 
duction  without  in¬ 
creased  cost  for  feeding 
or  care  by  giving  them 
Pratts  Cow  Tonic.  Pro¬ 
motes  healthy  appetite, 
good  digestion,  increased 
vigor,  greater  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  A  wonderful 
milk  producer. 


Pratt2> 

Cow  Tonic 


all-around  tonic 


Gape  Compound 

Don  t  lose  your 
chicks  with  gapes. 
Pratts  Gape  Com¬ 
pound  is  guaranteed 
safe  and  effective 
either  as  treatment 
or  preventive.  Easy 
to  use  and  put  up  in 
two  forms — one  for 
internal,  the  other 
for  external  use. 
Keep  a  box  on  hand 
and  your  worries  about  gapes  are 
over. 


FREE 


*Xall*ablen°°b-  ,  ^rile  letter  or  postal  today  for  free  book  on  the 
flfnct of  poul^ry  *nd  livestock.  Hundreds  of  suggestions.  Fully 
illustrated.  Free  from  Pratt  hoop  Co.,  Dept.  17,  Philadelphia,  I Pi 
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A  Cure 


for 

Leg  Weakness 

The  Connecticut  and  Wisconsin  Experiment  Stations 

have  shown  that  Tested  Cod  Liver  Oil — rich  in  Vitamines 
A  and  D — added  in  small  amounts  to  the  daily  dry  mash,  pre¬ 
vents  or  cures  leg  weakness  in  young  chicks — 

PROVIDED  THE  OIL  CONTAINS  VITAMINES  A  and  D 

TESTED 

COD  LIVER  OIL -HARRIS 

ESPECIALLY  FOR  POULTRY 

Is  the  original  and  only  brand  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  containing  a  definite 
and  known  amount  of  Vitamines  A  and  D.  This  oil  was  used  in  many 
of  the  original  Experiment  Station  Tests  and  is  guaranteed  to  cure  leg 
weakness  in  baby  chicks. 

This  is  the  Brand  of  Oil  the  Doctors  Are  Using 

AVOID  UNTESTED  OILS  AND  MIXTURES! 

Recent  tests  at  the  Storrs  (Conn.)  Experiment  Station  have  shown 
that  when  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  mixed  with  starchy  feeds,  it  soon  becomes 
rancid,  loses  its  Vitamine  content  and  fails  to  cure  leg  weakness. 
THIS  IS  VERY  IMPORTANT! 

They  advise  using  fresh,  Tested  Cod  Liver  Oil,  mixed  in  small 
amounts,  frequently. 

Tested  Cod  Liver  Oil-Harris  is  sold  in— 

One  Pint  bottles . $  .75  each 

One  Gallon  cans .  3.50  each 

Five  Gallon  cans .  15.00  each 

Delivered  anywhere,  E XPRESS  Paid,  cash  or  C,0,D. 

WRITE  for  FREE  BULLETINS 


COUPON 

Return  this  coupon,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  25  poultry 
breeders  and  Three  Dollars,  and  we  will  send  you  one  full  gallon  of 
Tested  Cod  Liver  Oil-Harris — PREPAID. 

the  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 
TUCKAHOE,  NEW  YORK 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Magic  Brooder 

The  only  brooder  with  a  gas  chamber.  Famous 
for  bigh-grade  construction;  large  coal  capa¬ 
city;  non-clinker  grate;  top  and  bottom  dratt 
regulation;  improved  thermostats ;  slide  tor 
cleaning  smoke  flue.  The  Magic  is  positively 
cliill-proof,  fire-proof,  gas-proof  and  depend 
able.  Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on  30  days 
guarantee.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Write  for  particulars  about  our  new  roof  pipe. 
A  wonderful  invention.  Catches  all  condense 
tion  above  roof. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


BEES 


LISTEN,  MR.  FARMER 

Bees  fit  into  farm  program.  Require  no  special 
ground,  no  expensive  equipment.  A  little  good 
care.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  feed  for  them. 
Excellent  returns.  Let  us  tell  you  how  to  start. 


WRITE  FOR  FRBE  BOOKLETS:  .  .  .  .  .  „ 

"BEES  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT."  for  you  who  want  to  begin  beekeeping. 
*  BETTER  BEEKEEPING’’  for  you  who  want  to  keep  your  bees  better.  Our  Big 
Catalog  for  you  who  are  experienced  beekeeper*.  Tell  us  your  occupation. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  455  West  Side  Sta.,  Medina,  Ohio 

FIHy-tour  Veers  In  the  ■eekeeplnj  Ruslnees 


THE  HENYARD 


HUBERsRELIABLeCHICKs 
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Inbreeding  or  Cross-breeding 

I  have  a  flock  of  Reds  mated  for  thia 
year.  If  I  get  chicks  of  another  strain, 
can  I  mate  a  cockerel  of  the  new  strain 
to  my  own  pullets  next  year,  and  keep 
separate  the  pullets  of  the  new  strain 
and  mate  them  to  one  of  my  own  cocker¬ 
els?  Can  I  repeat  this  the  next  year  and 
not  need  new  blood?  G.  P.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  con¬ 
tinually  changing  strains  in  poultry 
breeding.  This  is,  in  effect,  cross-breed¬ 
ing,  and  makes  the  building  up  of  a  flock 
along  any  line  impossible.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  inbreeding  if  you  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  good  strain  of  fowls ; 
that  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
done.  First,  learn  how  to  distinguish  a 
good  bird  from  a  poor  one.  and  decide 
what  your  object  in  breeding  shall  be. 
Then  start  with  the  best  birds  that  you 
have,  or  make  a  cross  with  some  other 
strain  of  the  breed  to  get  a  start,  if  you 
like.  Your  progress  then  will  be  made 
through  selection,  breeding  always  those 
birds  that  most  nearly  approach  the  ideal 
that  you  are  striving  for,  and  keeping  de¬ 
fective  birds  out  of  the  line,  so  far  as 
possible.  If  you  are  breeding  for  egg 
production,  remember  that  productivity 
is  transmitted  largely  through  the  male, 
so  he  should  be  selected  from  the  progeny 
of  your  best  layer  or  layers.  Don’t  sacri¬ 
fice  size,  vigor,  and  type,  to  egg  records, 
however;  keep  all  needed  qualities  in 
view,  and  mate  those  birds  that  are  best 
fitted  to  transmit  the  characteristics  that 
you  want.  This  is  “selection” ;  it  can 
only  be  learned  through  experience  and 
study,  and  it  will  involve  inbreeding  or 
line  breeding  to  fix  characteristics  sought 
when  these  are  gained.  All  great  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  lower  animals  are  inbred ; 
otherwise  they  wouldn’t  constitute  fam¬ 
ilies.  Outcrossing  is  done  when  necessary 
to  overcome  some  defect,  or  possibly  for 
some  other  reason,  but  it  always  intro¬ 
duces  new  and  uncertain  elements  into 
the  situation  and  has  to  be  done  with  cir¬ 
cumspection.  “Inbreeding”  and  “line¬ 
breeding”  are  the  bugbears  of  the  ama¬ 
teur,  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  skillful 
breeder. 


M.  B.  D. 


A  Prize-winning  Jersey  Black  Giant 

The  picture  shows  my  prize  Jersey 
Black  Giant  pullet,  which  took  first  prize 
at  the  big  Boston  Show  in  January,  1924. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Pullet ;  TFoa  First 
Prise  at  Boston  Poultry  Show,  1924 

She  was  hatched  in  May.  and  weighed  9 
lbs.  the  day  the  show  opened.  * 

WILLIAM  B.  REEVE. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Mass. 


Gas  in  Hover 


Chicks  develop  best 

under 

9foWishbone 

Valveless  *  Blue  Flame 

BROODER. 

iLENTY  ofheatin  any  weather,  plenty  of  fre3h 
air,  plenty  of  room— that’s  what  the  chicks  get 
under  Wishbones.  That’s  why  they  develop  in¬ 
to  100%  chickens.  The  Wishbone  is  simple,  eco¬ 
nomical,  trouble-proof.  Has  the  most  powerful 
brooder  burner  known — requires  NO  PRIMING. 
There’s  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Write  for 
booklet  or  order  direct  from  ad.  PRICES:  4  sizes  : 
50-100  chicks  $10.  350  chicks  $16.  500  chicks  $19. 
1000  chicks  $22.  Little  higher  in  far  west.  Full 
money-back  guarantee  protects  you. 

American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 

427  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us 
will  prove  to  you  IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD 
BE  HATCHING  THEM. 

FLOCKS  1T1!E  BRED 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells 
pleased  thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  \ 
BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 


vour  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we 
BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD 

CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 
how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have 
arieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE 

Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


Baby  Chicks  from  the  Famous  Picturesque  Farm 

Pr°Wehavl  a  nTmyberrof  Jersey' ^Giants  that:  f f^^J/thiles"  jT  -Vhad  1't','i'neMtal 

Station  lor  certification.  This  gives  you  an  opportunity  for  some  of  the  best  J.  B.  Giants  to  De  naa. 

.Tersev  Black  Giants  White  Leghorns  IvrVv e.f  ancf  As sorted 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  White  Wyandottes  Mixed  and  Assorted 

Chicks  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Send  for  price  list,  mating  list ,  etc. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM.  -  Box  71-B,  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


My  chicks  are  dying  at  night.  They 
have  the  proper  feed,  heat,  and  ventila¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  a  very  strong  smell  of 
gas  from  under  the  hover.  Do  you  think 
that  the  little  cap  over  the  top  of  the 
pipe  has  anything  to  do  with  the  wind 
forcing  the  gas  downward?  I  use  the 
coal-burning  brooders.  I  keep  the  pipe 
clean  from  soot.  B.  D. 

Massachusetts. 

This  cap  should  be  far  enough  above 
the  top  of  the  pipe  to  permit  free  egress 
of  smoke  and  gas ;  if  it  is,  there  should  he 
no  trouble  from  this  source.  It  seems  to 
me  more  likely  that  jour  evident  trouble 
from  the  escape  of  gas  is  due  to  improper 
action  of  the  dampers  and  checks  of  the 
stove.  It  is  a  good  plan,  too,  to  sift  your 
coal  through  an  ordinary  household  ash 
sifter,  to  remove  the  dust  and  dirt  before 
placing  the  coal  upon  the  fire.  A  rather 
long  pipe  going  straight  up  through  the 
roof  is  preferable  to  one  with  elbows  and 
may  obviate  the  trouble.  J'dur 

brooder  house  sufficient  ventilation  to 
make  an  accumulation  of  gas  impossible 

M.  B.  P. 


HOME 

MADE 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  i 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  S4. 96 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plana 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.75;  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you 
don’t  say  its  the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the 
Heater  in  30  days  and  get  your  money  back.  Your  dealer 
will  make  you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Aak  him, 
but  if  he  does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 

Illustrated  circular  free. 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  464-B  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Save  your  chix! 

Blue  Hen  /^kfirooders 


Surest  insur¬ 
ance  that your 
chicks  will 
live;  best  guar¬ 
antee  of  per¬ 
fectly-control¬ 
led  w  armtli, 
with  least  cost 
of  coal  and 
least  waste  of 
time  firing  up. 
20%  extra 
value  and 
extra  size 
—yet  sold  at 
these  low 
prices.  Order 
at  once. 


AS 

^  '-v 

LANCASTER  MFG.  CO.  M.'ff 


FEEDING 


Your  poultry,  hogs  and  stock  need  this  per* 
feet  feed  supplement  to  insure  health  and 
growth,— to  provide  for  greater  future  prof¬ 
its.  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  provides 
the  necessary  proteins  and  minerals.  Made 
from  fresh,  whole  fish, — finely  ground. 

Write  for  Free  Feeding  Instructions  and  Samples 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  Scotchman  who  had  been  in  thin 
country  about  two  months  went  to  a 
movie  show  with  a  friend.  In  the  news 
reel  were  views  from  the  wilds  of  Maine, 
one  of  which  was  a  close-up  of  a  moose. 
Turning  to  his  friend,  the  Scotchman 
said  :  “I  dinna  ken  wha  yon  beastie  is.” 
His  friend  explained  that  it  was  an 
American  moose.  “A  moose?”  queried 
the  Scotchman,  surprizedly.  “Aweel.  1 
dinna  want  to  meet  an  American  rat 
then !” — Voo  Doo. 


MARVEL 


I  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

COAL  STOVE  BROODERS 

Hard  or  Soft  Coal 

HEATERS  in  four  size*  for 
HOVERS  42,  52  and  60  in. 

BLUE  FLAME 

OIL  BURNERS 


Five  sizes  for  small¬ 
est  Flock  up  to  1200 
Chieks.  With  MAR-  e\X r- 
VELS  you  can  have 
Broilers  in  six  weeks 
Write  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  folder. 

LIBERTY  MARVEL  CO. 

300  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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And  You  Can  Put 
the  Famous  WITTE 

GovernS?  ENGINE 

to  Work! 


]\TOW  the  famous  WITTE  Throttling- 
'  Governor  Engine,  complete,  Magneto- 
equipped,  is  within  the  reach  of  everyone 
— you  can  show  a  profit  of  $500  to  $1,000 
every  year  you  have  this  rugged  depend¬ 
able  engine  at  work.  Known  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  cheap,  dependable  power  for  over 
<10  years,  this  WITTE  Engine 


Uses  All  USES  KEROSENE,  GASO- 

imv-Prirfid  LINE,  DISTILLATE  or  GAS. 

.  No  Special  Attachments  neces- 

P-uelS.  eary.  Most  economical  engine 

built  but  always  delivers  the  big  surplus  of  power 
needed  for  the  hardest  jobs.  Simple  to  operate 
and  trouble-proof.  Guaranteed  for  a  life-time  of 
hard  work.  Equipped  with  the  celebrated  Wico 
WICO  Magneto—  the  best  system  of  high- 
rutatiMFrn  tension,  jump  -  spark  ignition 
*  known.  Starts  easily  at  40  below 
zero— not  affected  by  water  or  oil.  Only  one  mov¬ 
ing  part— can’t  get  out  of  order.  Economical  and 
far  better  than  the  old-style  batteries. 


Sold  Direct  To  You! 


I  sell  the  WITTE  direct  to  you— no  salesmen. 
Save  20  to  40  per  cent  and  make  your  own  terms 
on  the  easy  payments. 

Write  Today  for  My 
New  Engine  Book 

Get  my  new  free  book  that  tells  all  about  this 
remarkable  engine  and  details  of  my  Ninety-Day 
Free  Trial  Oiler.  Wonderfully  illustrated, 
SEND  COUPON—  with  statements  frommany 
NO  OBLIGATION,  of  my  100,000  users,  and 
full  of  engine  information  you  should  have. 
-ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres., 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1898  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1898  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pree.,  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
1898  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1898  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  Send  me 
yonr  new  Engine  Book  and  full  details  of  your  remarka¬ 
ble  offer. 


ATams.. . . . . 

Addres e.... . . . . 

©ftp. ........... *, State..,.,, ». ... 


Single  Comb 

White  Leghorns 

Eggs  and  Chicks 

from  first  prize  winners 

Booking  Orders  Now 

Write  for  circular  describing  stock ■ 

I  LONE  ELM  LEGHORN  FARM 


Ballston  Spa,  N,  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUAB* 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shippe 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kini 
“■  =  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  forPrie 

AlKton  SnnstK  C o  N.  Beacon  Sf 
/4HSI9D  oquap  V^«.,  ALLSTON,  mass 


BOURBON  RED  BABY  TURaEYS 

Pure  bred,  large,  130-egg  strain,  $1.25  each.  Ready  June 
1st.  Eggs.  $8.50  per  doz.  T.  F.  Pier  Chatham,  N.  J. 


Feeding  Young  Chicks 

M.  B.  O.  states  on  page  490  that  he 
prefers  to  mix  his  own  chick  food.  Will 
that  be  cheaper  than  the  ready-made,  if 
both  are  to  be  bought?  If  home-mixed, 
how  much  should  I  mix  at  one  time,  and 
how  much  of  each  quantity  for  600  baby 
chicks?  I  have  a  1.000-size  coal  brooder 
for  them.  Will  a  graveled  floor  be  all 
right  for  exercise,  in  addition  to  the 
brooding  coop?  Will  buttermilk  fed  in 
galvanized  containers  form  a  poison  on 
the  edges?  w.  b. 

It  all  depends  upon  what  you  have  to 
pay  locally  for  the  ingredients.  I  think 
that  you  can  usually  mix  your  own  chick 
feeds  for  less  than  you  would  have  to  pay 
for  an  equally  good  commercial  brand. 
You  would  need  but  a  few  pounds  of 
scratch  grains  and  of  mash  for  600  chicks 
to  start  with.  Make  up  any  convenient 
quantity,  say  5  lbs.  of  pinhead  oatmeal 
or  rolled  oats,  10  lbs.  cracked  wheat  and 
15  lbs.  finely  cracked  corn  for  scratch 
feed,  and  10  lbs.  wheat  bran,  5  lbs.  sifted 
ground  oats,  5  lbs.  cornmeal,  5  lbs.  wheat 
middlings  and  5  lbs.  sifted  meat  scrap  of 
the  best  grade  for  dry  mash.  If  you 
have  plenty  of  skim-milk  for  the  chicks, 
cut  ont  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  meat 
scrap.  With  all  the  skim-milk  that  they 
will  drink,  chicks  do  not  really  need  to 
have  meat  scrap  in  the  ration.  Your 
local  miller  will  have  a  screen  through 
which  you  can  put  meat  scrap  to  remove 
the  coarser  parts,  and  one  which  will  sift 
out  the  coarse  hulls  from  ground  oats. 

Your  600  chicks  will  do  better  in  two 
flocks  of  300  each,  but  can  be  raised  in 
one  flock.  They  should  get  out  upon  the 
ground  by  the  time  that  they  are  two 
weeks  old,  if  even  but  for  an  hour  or  two 
during  the  warm  part  of  the  day.  Per¬ 
mitted  to  go  out  and  in,  I  mean,  not  kept 
out. 


If  milk  of  any  kind  is  allowed  to  accu¬ 
mulate  upon  the  edges  of  a  galvanized, 
or  any  other,  dish,  until  it  decomposes 
(rots),  it  will  be  poisonous.  If  the  dishes 
are  kept  clean,  galvanized  ones  are  all 
right.  m.  b.  D. 


Semi-solid  Buttermilk;  Pulp  for  Litter 

1.  Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  use  of 
semi-solid  buttermilk  for  chicks?  2.  Are 
there  any  objections  to  the  use  of  gal¬ 
vanized  pans  in  feeding  milk  of  any  kind? 
3.  Will  beet  pulp  make  a  good  scratch 
litter  for  chicks  in  brooder?  c.  J. .B. 

1.  Semi-solid  buttermilk  is  an  excellent 
food  for  chicks,  though,  where  skim-milk 
can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price, 
there  is  no  object  in  paying  for  some 
more  expensive  milk  product.  The  semi¬ 
solid  product  is  available  where  skim-milk 
may  not  be,  and  keeps  well. 

2.  There  is  no  objection  to  galvanized 
pans  for  milk  feeding  if  they  are  kept 
clean,  and  any  milk  utensil  that  is  not 
kept  clean  is  objectionable. 

3.  I  do  not  see  why  dry  beet  pulp 

should  not  make  good  litter  for  chicks  in 
a  brooder,  if  they  do  not  eat  too  much  of 
it.  I  have  never  tried  it,  however.  Any 
dry,  sweet  and  clean  absorbent  material 
is  all  right  for  litter  unless  it  is  of  such 
character  as  to  induce  its  use  as  unsuit¬ 
able  food.  If  the  application  of  science 
to  the  art  of  chick  raising  becomes  much 
more  refined,  we  shall  probably  soon  be 
insisting  upon  filtered  air  for  brooders 
and  individual  drinking  cups  for  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  them.  m.  B.  d. 


J  BABY  CHICKS  v 

that  insure  success 


THOROUGHBRED  CHICKS 


ROCKS  •  REDS  -  LEGHORNS 

The  success  of  your  poultry  business  is  insured, 
if  you  start  right  with  our  Thoroughbred 
Chicks — the  kind  that  will  grow  into  vigorous, 
healthy,  heavy  laying  adult  birds.  Prompt 
delivery,  in  first  class  condition  is  guaran¬ 
teed,  when  you  ileal  with  us.  Avoid  delays 
and  disappointments  by  making  Long  Island 
Hatcheries  your  headquarters  for  Thorough¬ 
bred  Chicks. 


Send  for  Our  1924  Catalog 

LONG  ISLAND  HATCHERIES,  INC. 

10  Maple  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  L.  !, 
^^^^^^^Telephon^Rockville^enteiC2373-W^^^^^^ 

White  Holland  Garden  winner  1922-23-21. 

E.  J.  Niven  -  Darien,  Conn 


Turkeys 


Dekln 

•  eacl 


Duck  Eggs,  $2  per  12;  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs,  BOc 
each.  GEO.  WILLIAMSON  Flanders,  N.  J, 


LICE 

annoy  and  destroy 

Kill  all  the  lice  and  mites  on  every  animal 
NOW  with  LOUSE  CHASE.  Handy  sifter  can 
makes  application  easy.  Only  certain  parts  of 
cattle,  horses,  swine  need  be  treated  to  kill  all 
vermin.  Simple,  inexpensive,  sure. 

Clean  up  your  dairy  cows  now.  Send  them 
to  pasture  free  of  lice  and  get  a  flying  start 
on  big  production. 

r«Lar?f  fa rnt  size  package,  $1.00;  small  size 
50c.  If  dealer  is  not  supplied,  order  direct. 
Use  Graylawn  Farm  SCAB-CHASE  for  skin 
diseases,  scabies,  etc.  $1.50  and  75c  packages. 

Graylawn  Farms,  Inc. 

Dept.  J-4  Newport,  Vt. 


LOUSE-CHASE 


EGG 

Incubator 


EXPRESS  , 
PREPAID  J 


13 


Shipped  complete, 
net  up,  ready  to 
run,  express  paid 
at  of  Rockies, 


Made  of  Cali 

fornia  Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
built  to  last  for  years;  deep  chick 
nursery, hot  water  heat,  copper  tanks. 


140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  5  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial — money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FR£E  Calslot 
Jroncla^neubatorCOjjBoj^SRacinejWi*. 


LICE  PROOF 

GALVANIZED  STEEL 


HENS  NESTS 

CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD  AND  PRI 
FERRED  BY  BIDDIE  !  SANITARY- 
NO  ROOSTIN0-NO  DROPPING S • 
CLEAN  ECCS  -VENTILATED 

M...  ,  „  ,  .  WITH  BOILING  WATER 

wRnrk 'qJ.cklVfor  circular*  w?thE price ~ 
PURDY’S  WIRE  A  SHEET  METAL  WORKS 

MANCHESTER  DEPOT.  VT. 


Pine  Tree  Chicks  are  pure-bred,  stur¬ 
dy  ,v  o  u  n  g  s  te  r  s  from  heavy-laying 
stock.  They  are  hatched  under  ideal 
conditions,  carefully  shipped  and  will 
mature  early.  All  p o  p  ul  a  r  breeds. 
Place  your  order  now.  Prices  low. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Fine  Tree  Hatchery 
Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


QUALITY  |  SERVICE 


BABY  CHICKS 


RAY 


Chix 


Q  U  ALITY 


Poultr  JKff  MAY  CHIX  ONLY 

Booklet  Free. 

J.  S.  CRAY  a  SON  .  Stockton,  N.  J. 

BARTLETT’S  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Trai 


ap-nested  and  pedigreed  for  10  years. 
Cockere' 


,  ,,  ,  - 10  years.  Egg-bred 

„  iels.  Hatching  Eggs  and  BABY  CHICKS. 
Catalog.  EMORY  H.  BARTLETT  Box  13  Enfield.  Mass. 

BABY  CHICKS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatched  from  my  own  breeders,  Barron  strain.  17 
y  ears  shipper  of  day-old  chicks.  Write  for  prices  and 
circular,  BABY  CHICK  FARM,  on  Hudson,  Staatsburg,  N.Y. 

ABY  CHICKS 

s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers, 
lie.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 

guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Hhiplrg  Toln  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns, 13e  each;  English 
uiiiwllo  Leghorns,  11^*  each;  Buff  Leghorns,  13c  each; 
Rocks  and  Reds,  14e  each  ;  Heavy  mixed,  llo  ;  Light,  5P. 

CL0YD  NIEM0N0  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  4 

TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Official  Records  upto258.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Circular  free. 

LEROY  WILCOX  -  8PEON  K,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Direct  WYCKOFF  STRAIN  CHICKS 

Our  Leghorns  have  size,  combined  with  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  qualities.  Chicks  from  selected  breeders,  818 
-100,  RKU.W.FARJYI  Wolcott,  N.Y. 

Cockerels  from  trapnested 

C  C  CObs  PRODUCTION  BRED 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  State  tested.  Circular  free. 

Acrebridge  Farm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Pockerels,  Breeders,  Pullets,  Young’s  strain,  Laying. 
u  Good  health  guarant’d,  LVNCR0FT  POULTRY  FARM,  Lisle,  N.Y. 

S.C.  ANCONAS  la—1 lsTwa-foo  *Prepa?d.’ 

Hens,  pullets.  M  each.  6.  Simms,  Box  Y,  Lake^N.  V. 


Rosemont 


WL i 


Weaned  Pullets 
Ready 

80  Cents  Each 

These  pullets  are  safely  past  the 
brooding  stage,  nicely  feathered, 
weaned,  ready  to  grow  into  early 
layers.  Merely  feed  them  well,  give 
them  comfortable  quarters  and  they  will 
shell  out  the  eggs  in  late  summer  and 
early  fall  when  prices  are  high. 

Choice  Rosemont  stock — snappy,  heal¬ 
thy,  productive,  profitable. 

White,  Brown  and  Black 
Leghorns  and  Anconas. 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ...  .  80c  each 

12  to  14  weeks  old  ...  .  $1.00  each 

No  order  accepted  at  these  prices  for 
less  than  15  pullets.  Shipments  by  ex¬ 
press  collect.  Enclose  check  or  money 
order  for  number  you  wish. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  and  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Nn'fLl!1™  '"’If  *1°  you  ls  h«“lthy  and  well  hatched. 

Wo  runts  or  culls  leave  our  plant.  Parent  stock  aro 
pure  bred  and  are  healthy  layers  of  Winter  ceSe 

BABY  CHICKS— Grade  C 

,  25  GO  100  GOO 

April  $4.50  $9.00  $17  $80 

SPECIAL  MATINGS -Grade  B 

25  50  1U0  600 

April  $6.00  $11.50  $22  $105 


1000 

$155 


1000 

$200 


Illustrated  Booklet-Sent  Free.  Write  for  Copy  Today 


TMember  International  Babu  Chick  Assn’ 


Kirkup’s  L™  Chicks 


-QUALITY  □  RELIABILITY 

*  ^?.r  v'SOr,  size  and  large  white  eggs. 

All  breeding  stock  carefully  selected  by  Corn¬ 
ell  expert.  Chicks  hatched  in  our  new  Buck- 
eye  incubators  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Safe 
delivery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy 
chicks  guaranteed.  Sold  out  up  to  May  14th. 
On  May  14th,  $20  per  100  in  lots  of  500  or  more. 
Alter  May  14th,  $15  per  100  in  any  quantity, 
r  older  and  references  on  request. 

Send  for  June  Prices. 

KIRKUP  BROS..  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N«  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Associalion, 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Winners  at  Trenton  Winter  Poultry  Show.  Have  just 
won  at  Rutgers  College  Egg  Show,  March  19th,  silver  cup 
Tor  best  dozen  brown  eggs  in  producers’  class,  white  and 
brown  competing.  Largest  exhibit  of  Black  Giants  ever 
staged  In  America,  winning  first,  second  and  fourth  and 
a  number  of  other  specials.  Also  best  male  in  show. 
Pricelist  mailed  on  request  for  eggs  and  day-old  chick. 

ARTHUR  E.  PERRINE  Lock  Box  No.  2  Cranbnry,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain  direct.  Eggs,  S10  per  100. 
Chicks.  $25  per  100;  $13  per  50.  Cockerels,  $5  each. 

Anna  M.  Jones _ -  G’raryville,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Certified  extra  production  stock ;  dark  rich  color;  vigor¬ 
ous  ;  Vt.  accredited.  Free  from  white  diarrhoea  \ fter 

May  lo-aoc.  Circular  free.  ASCUTRET  FARMS.  K1Q,  vt. 

CHICKS  EVERY  WEEK.  0IRECT  STRAINS.  NONE  BETTER 

"Park’s  ”  Barred  Rock,  Now  13c 

"  Owens’  ”  S.  C.  Reds,  14c.  ’’Martin's”  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  15c.  "Marcy’s  ”  best  Black  Giants.  40c. 
All  Mixed,  13c  each.  Delivery  and  satisfaction 
guart’d.  -Send  cash  order.  Prompt  del.  Bank  ref. 
S.  W.  KLINE  -  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  * 

State  tested,  vigorous  chicks  ;  priced  according  to  mat- 
ings.Urade  A  largely  Francais  strain.  Also  eggs.Circular. 

OLD  PICKARD  FARM  Box  28  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

Parks’ Strain  Bred-to- Lay  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicksand  Hatching  eggs.  J.TROrEANO,Sparronbnah,X.Y. 

Barred  Rock  Specialists 

let.  Lakevlew  Poultry  Farm  €o.  Ateo,  N.  j. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  CHICKS 

Silver  Laced  and  White  Wyandottes,  16c.  Reds, 
Barred  and  Buff  Rocks.  15c.  White,  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  13c.  Mixed  or  Broilers,  lOc.  De¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  Ref.  the  Richfield  Bank.  Order 
from  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

H.  H.  EHRENZELLER  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHICKS 

FROM  GOOD  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks,  15c ;  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  16c ;  Leg¬ 
horns,  13c;  Mixed,  lOc.  Special  price  on  large 
lots.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  aud  Ref.  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Miilerstown.  Pa.  Box  50 

BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
CHIX  with  records  of  262  to  278.  Circular  Free. 

NAUV00  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  ETTERS,  PA, 

and  breeders  for  sale.  Prices  right. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

REED  -  TELFORD,  PA. 

RIlIP  Anrlalnninnq  Breeders  and  hatching  eggs. 

DIUG  AlUiaiUSianS  (UBUSTUS  RATHOR  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

Inonnoa  Sheppard  strain.  April  chicks,  SIS — 100.  Kggs» 

mibUlldS  $6 — 100.  Qeo.  K.  Bowdlsh  Esperanco,  N  Y, 

I  Ighl  Brahmas.  Hatching  eggs,  92—15;  93.50—30;  910— 
*•100,  Anna  B,  Corwin  -  Newburgh,  N.Y. 
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-  Buy 

BABY  CHIX 
&  PULLETS 

That  will  Lay  and 
Pay  next  Winter 

A.  Kurlander.  oodridge.  N.  Y writes  Jan.  26th— 
‘‘As  to  details  about  your  500  Pullets  sent  me,  1 
must  say  that  I  wouldn’t  want  a  better  Strain  ot 
chickens.  They  were  laying  about  25  »  in  Nov.,  Jo 
in  Dec.  and  are  nearly  50%  at  present  without  any 
lights  or  forcing  whatever. 

Eight-Week  Pullets  ready  May  1st.  9,000  Chix 
every  Tues.  or  Wed.  Prices  RITE— Deals  SQUARE 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R.  Southampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Keystone  Vitality  Chicks 

Leaders  since  1910 

30,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Bred  Right,  Hatched  Right 
and  Shipped  Right 

ASK  OUR  OLD  CUSTOMERS 

s.  C.  While  Leghorns .  14c  each  *130.00  per  1000 

S.  C-  Brown  Leghorns.  .....  14c  “  130.00  " 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  18c  “  170  00 

S.  G.  Black  Minorca, .  16c  150  00  * 

Barred  Rocks . 16c  "  150-00  ‘ 

Heavy  Breeds,  Mixed . 13c  ’*  120.00  M 

Light  Breeds,  Mixed .  11c  "  100.00 

A  limited  number  S.  C.  Anconas  at  15c  each 

White  Wyandotte,  at  17c.  ORDER  EARLY 
lnO  Percent  live  delivery  Guaranteed,  Prepaid  Parcel  Post. 
The  best  are  always  the  cheapest,  we  have  14  years 
hatching  experience  and  Members  of  the  I.  B.  O.  Assoe’n. 
Pine  Catalog  Free.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 
RICHFIELD,  PA.  (The  old  reliable  plant. )  Box  72 

Order  May  Chicks  Now 

15,000  big,  husky  chicks 
weekly.  30,000  were  sold  In 
March  and  April  to  old  cus 
tomers. 

S.  C.  W.  Loghornt— *14.00  per  100; 

S67.50*per  500.  B.  Rocks  SRI.  Redo 
—*18.00  per  100,  *77.50  per  500, 

Assorted  Chix  $1 1.00  per  100. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  18 
weeks  old,  *1.00.  All  chicks 
from  the  best  of  free  range 
hreeders.no  lights  or  forcing 
methods  used.  Full  count 
and  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

Complete  price  list  and  booklet  tree. 
hatching  experience.  BROOKSIDE 
E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop. 


Fifteen  years 

POULTRY  FARM, 
Sorgeantsviile,  N.  J. 


Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Ege  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 

I  Leghorns,  K.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  P.ocks.  Sent 
I  postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

_  Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 

circular.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry"  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100, CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


SCHWEGLER’S 

“TH  0  R-0-B  RE  D” 

BABY  CHICKS 
“Live  and  Lay” 

White,  Brown,  Buffi  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buffi  Orpingtons.  White  Wy- 
andottes,  18c  and  up.  Order  now  for  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  97%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  Free  baby  chick  hook. 
F.  A.  SCIIWEGLEK,207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


tk  b 

1  pe>’ 

and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Hogan  tested. 
White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100— *18; 
500— Soo  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  100— #14; 
500— $65.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
100— #15;  500— #70.  Reds,  100— #16.  600— #75. 
Mixed  chicks,  100— $9;  600— #45.  Guarantee  100%  deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door.  Free  Catalog.  Ref ;  Ickesburg  State 
Bank.  Johnson's  Hatchery,  Box  40.  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  front  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  332-H  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS 


of  the  four  leading  varieties,  Hollywood 
and  Barron  Strain  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  S. 

C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Sheppards  Strain  S.  C.  An-' 
conas  and  Parks'  Strain  Barred  Rocks.  All 
strong,  sturdy,  snperhatched  chicks  from 
milk  fed  flocks  certified  by  the  Michigan 
Kaby  Chick  Assn,  as  to  thafr  purity  of  breed, 
health,  feedine,  etc.  100  per  cent  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Large  Catalog  Free. 

TOWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R  Zeeland,  Mich. 

FROM 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Ferris  Leghorns,  13c 
Barred  Rocks,  14c 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Breeding  will  tell 

You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances 
with  chicks  of  poor  parentage 
any  more  than  a  farmer  can  af¬ 
ford  to  gamble  with  seeds  that 
come  from  “mongrel”  plants. 
“Blood  will  tell”  every  time. 

Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks,  from  our 
special  matings,  are  especially 
suited  to  the  egg  farmer.  They 
are  sired  by  full  brothers  of  the 
pullets  that  are  making  out¬ 
standing  records  at  the  Vine- 
land  Third  International  Egg 
Laying  and  Breeding  Competi¬ 
tion.  Their  dams  are  in  care¬ 
fully  culled,  farm  raised,  free 
range  flocks  sired  by  males 
from  trap-nested  hens.  Natu¬ 
rally  chicks  themselves  are 
sturdy  and  vigorous. 

We  have  a  most  attractive  propo¬ 
sition  to  offer  the  egg  farmer 
in  our  strain  of  Hollywood 
White  Leghorns,  Park  and 
Norfolk  Specialty  Barred 
Rocks,  Fishel  White  Rocks, 
Sked  Brothers  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Martin  Wyandottes. 

Send  to-day  for  your  Kerr  Chick 
Book.  It  includes  some  of  our 
records  in  the  1923  Interna¬ 
tional  Laying  Contest. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Box  No.  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  No.  9 


Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  No.  9 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Box  No.  9 


Our  Big  1924  catalog  contains  80 
pages  of  the  most  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  you  could  imagine.  The  result 
of  30  years  successful  poultry  work 
—yours  for  the  asking. 


LORD  FARMS 

S.  C.  w.  '  BK 

LEGHORNS 

are  the  cheapest  chicks  on  the  market 
today.  It's  what  they  do  for  you  next 
season  that  counts,  not  what  the  chicks 
cost  you  now.  Our  Famous  Grade  A 
Chicks,  if  shipped  before  May  18th, 
will  cost  you: 

For  lOO  Chicks  or  More.. 38c 
For  lOOO  Chicks  or  More.  .37c 
Grade  B  Chicks  are  3c  cheaper, 
each 

LORO  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 


In  buying  Wyngarden's  Chicks  you  get  stock 
sired  by  males  from  260  to  304  egg  bens. 
Guaranteed  strong,  healthy.  No  culls.  Lstab- 
lished  1 8  years.  English  White  Leghorns. 
Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Catalogue  rree. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  &  Farms 
Box'  N  ZEELAND.  MICH.  /gGCiRED] 


BAB  Y  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  Free  range  Flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $13.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14.00  100 

S.  C.  R.  I  Reds .  15.00  100 

_  Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix....  10.00  100 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots,  100%  Prepaid 
.  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

Address  J.  N.  NACE,  Richfield,  Pa.  Bax  161 


PULLETS 

Versus 

CHICKS 

10,000  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
for  April  Delivery  Only 

Many  poultry  raisers  are  buying  young 
pullets  rather  than  chicks  and  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  losses,  worry  and  work  of  raising 
baby  chicks.  Why  not  let  us  as  experienc¬ 
ed  Poultrymen  raise  your  chicks  through 
the  danger  period  on  our  big  brooding  farm 
under  ideal  conditions  and  turn  over  to 
you  vigorous,  8-10  weeks  old  pullets  from 
pedigreed  heavy-laying  stock  at  $1.00 
each  in  lots  of  100  or  more,  or  $1.15  each 
from  25  to  99. 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N 
Box  F.  Tom*  River,  New  Jersey 


Pittsfield 


Our  19th  Year  of  Shipping 
Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Shipping  QUALITY  chicks  in  QUANTITY  since 
1906  gives  us  the  right  to  say  V\E  KNOW  HOW. 
Our  enviable  reputation  is  your  GUARANTEE  of 
dependability. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 
PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week:  last  column,  total  to  March  19,  1924: 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Meadowedge  Fm,  N.  Y . 46 

Lakes’  Pltry  Pm,  N.  Y .  29 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  N.  Y .  40 

Hill  View  Fm,  N.  Y .  42 

Eusner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  49 

Hill  Top  Fm,  N.  Y .  47 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  29 

Otto  L.  Flad,  N.  Y .  *24 

New  &  Pockmau,  N.  Y .  47 

C.  A.  Sever,  N.  Y .  44 

Rellmore  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  35 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm.  N.  Y .  '47 

G.  W.  Stoll,' 'N.  Y .  19 

Mankasset  Fni,  N.  Y .  40 

Ivirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  36 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  46 

Deerfield  Pms.  N.  Y .  40 

E.  E.  Champlin,  N.  Y .  20 

Homestead  Fm,  N.  Y .  35 

Wellward  Fm,  N.  Y .  45 

A.  R.  Scott,  N.  J .  50 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm,  N.  Y .  47 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y .  41 

Fluhrer  F'm,  N.  Y .  37 

Paul  IT.  Leniker,  Conn .  42 

Tangle  wold  Fm,  N.  Y .  30 

John  Boshler,  N.  Y .  40 

Benjamin  Brower,  N.  Y .  30 

White  Springs  Fm,  N.  Y .  46 

Egner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  38 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  32 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  N.  Y .  26 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  52 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  53 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  50 

F.  J.  Loveland,  N.  Y .  44 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  52 

Homeland  Fm,  N.  Y . * .  39 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  45 

Edgar  Briggs,  N.  Y .  41 

Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  N.  Y .  41 

P.  1).  Zimmerman,  Pa .  53 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y .  48 

Half  Hollows  Fm,  N.  Y .  45 

Jules  F.  Francais,  N.  Y .  47 

John  Bullen,  N.  Y .  36 

Melville  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  45 

Mattituck  W.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y .  35 

Lone  Oak  Fltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  45 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  29 

Kehoe-Smith,  N.  Y .  33 

Kara  Avis  Fm,  N.  Y .  47 

Cross  Roads  Fm,  N.  Y .  38 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Fm,  Hicksville, 

N.  Y .  40 

John  J.  Byrne,  N.  Y .  28 

Robt.  I).  Decormier,  N.  Y .  28 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Moriches, 

N.  Y .  36 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Rocky 

Point,  N.  Y .  36 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hauppague, 

N.  Y .  42 

Oak  Hill  F'm,  N.  Y .  35 

R,  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  32 

Valley  Fm,  N.  Y .  34 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y .  47 

45 
36 
47 
44 
50 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Reds.  15c.  and  Mixed  10c,  Safe 
delivery  guar.  Lire.  free.  B.  W.  AMEY.Cocolamus,  Pa, 


C.  O.  Hayden,  Conn. 

W.  E.  Whitson,  N.  Y, 

J.  W.  Everitt,  N.  Y... 

West  Neck  Fm.  N.  Y. . 

Robert  Seaman,  N.  Y 

Andrew1  Ibsen,  Conn .  31 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  FI .  51 


B.  Andalusians 


George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y. 
George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y, 


S.  C.  B.  Minorcas 


Yama  Pms,  N.  Y . . 

The  Holmestead  Fm,  N.  Y. 


43 

42 


45 

39 


661 

238 

429 

530 

506 

541 

504 

266 

398 

406 

286 

427 
374 

533 
417 

428 
349 
274 
397 
515 
609 
536 

534 
425 
574 
366 
412 
212 

553 
273 
210 
316 
470 
586 
745 
347 
734 
411 
733 

306 
473 

554 
496 
410 
672 
422 
409 
268 

307 
371 
454 
387 
433 

424 

515 

603 

418 

339 

441 

456 


379 

204 


297 

415 

247 

594 

605 

464 

393 

377 


268 

278 


321 

209 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pa .  36  289 

White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Medford, 

N.  Y .  48 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  N.  Y .  34 

Lakeside  Fm,  N.  Y . . .  43 

Wal-Ruth  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  38 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  37 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y .  41 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y .  39 

Lehert's  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  39 

Lcbert’s  Pltry  F’m,  N.  Y .  45 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  43 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  50 

B.  Plymouth  Rooks 

The  Paddocks.  N.  Y .  43 

Valley  Brook  F'm.  N.  J .  40 

Walter  B.  Pike,  N.  Y .  27 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Roslyn, 

N.  Y .  51 

Fire  Place  Fm,  N.  Y .  53 

Jules  F\  Francais,  N.  Y .  44 


Mabel  L.  Nute,  N.  Y .  39 

Ontario  Agr  Col.,  Can .  45 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  40 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  49 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Conn .  40 

A.  C.  Jones.  Del .  53 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y .  39 

AY.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  33 


Jim  Rohan’s  Latest  Bulletin 

For  smaller  capacity  get  my  80-egg  Champion  Belle 
City  Incubator  for  $9.95;  my  80-chick  Hot  Water 
Belle  City  Brooder  for  84.95;  or  bothorderedtogether 
for  only  $1 2.95-Express  Prepaid  East  of  Rodues. 


497 

160 

515 

521 

503 

213 

235 

520 

500 

518 

411 

517 

388 

415 

002 

576 

499 

429 

466 

377 

548 

510 

621 

386 

572 


$1^95  Champion 
IJ—  Belle  City 
140  Egg  Incubator 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls,  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated. 

$6.95  buys  140-Chick;  $9.95  230-Chick 

Hot- WaterBrooder. Save  $1.95, OrderBoth 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder  $18.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder  $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

- *-  East  of  Rockies  and  Allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Cano¬ 
py  Brooders  come  with  catalog. 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
in  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 
-  for  Free  Book  ‘‘Hatching  Facts. 
i  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co,  Box  48  Racine, Wis. 


Total  .  4030  43630 


Skinning  a  Guinea  Fowl 

In  the  Dec.  29  issue,  on  page  1581.  in¬ 
quiry  is  made  of  method  for  dressing 
guinea  fowl.  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  guineas,  and  the  first  time  I  killed 
one  I  tried  scalding,  and  only  once. 
Guineas  are  sent  to  market  with  feathers 
on.  as,  no  doubt,  everyone  has  noticed. 
This  preserves  the  flesh  from  drying  out 
and  keeps  it  fresh,  hence  scalding  is  not 
practical.  For  home  use,  after  killing, 
hang  up  till  ready  to  use,  then  lay  on 
back,  cut  off  legs  at  the  first  joint,  cut  a 
slit  over  the  breast  in  the  skin,  and  the 
fingers  will  do  the  rest  of  the  work  al¬ 
most  entirely.  Turn  the  skin  from  the 
breast,  pull  it  off  the  legs,  cut  the  tail, 
and  when  you  reach  the  wings  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  pull  till  the  end  joint  is 
reached,  which  cut  off,  and  the  job  is 
done,  H<  A> 


tin  U$fncubator$V)®i 

v  30  Days  Trial 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
-  Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop 
per  tanks— doable  walls— dead 
air  Bpace — double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  *13.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  the  best  value 
on  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial 
— money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  shows 
larger  sizeH  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Oept.  136  Racine,  Wis. 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  Winter.  AVrite  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mats 

Size  00x21x10 


COOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  and  Chicks 


KILLS  MITES  IN  HEN-HOUSES 


WEN  API 


rk/  I 


or 

Money 

Refund 


 TRAOC  MARK 

GARBOUNEUM 
Applied  Once  a  Year  —  kills  all 
Mites.  Highly  recommended. 
Write  for  Circulars. 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co 

Dept.  »io  Milwaukee,  Wis 


IMPROVED  PARCEL  POST 

EGG  BOXES 

NEW  FLATS  and  FILLERS 
NEW  EGG  CASES 
Butter  Boxes  and  Cartons, 
Egg  Cartons  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

H.  K.  BRUNNER 
65-67  North  Moore  St.,  New  York 


FREE  SAMPLE 

of  Happy  Hen  AVliite  Diarrhoea  Remedy  for  2c  stamp  to 
pay  postage;  a  great  chick  saver;  safe,  convenient,  effec¬ 
tive.  Packages,  55c  and  $  1 .  t  0,  postpaid.  Send  today. 

HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  CO  .Rooml06,36  So.MorkelSt..Bo«ton.M»«. 


A 


LUMINUM  CHICK  FEEDER 


for  FEED,  GRIT,  MILK  or  WATER.  Simple, 
safe  and  sanitary.  Chicks  cannot  get  feet 
linto  contents.  Send  30c,  cash  or  stamps  for 
one  postpaid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

American  Poultry  Journal,  479-523  Plymouth  Ct..  Chicago 


30c 


CHICOIL 

F’or  leg  weakness  and  Produces  Vigor.  This  is 
not  a  prepared  food.  It  is  the  Pure  Cod  Liver 
Oil  to  be  mixed  with  dry  mash.  Send  for  one 
gallon  can.  Price,  $3.50,  Also  onr  Circular  re 
garding  its  use  and  prices  for  larger  quantities. 
SALEM  OIL  &  GREASE  COMPANY 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  Salem,  Mass. 


Famous  Meadow  Brook  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*  only 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

.  ..  (  100  chicks . *  15. 00 

1  500  “  .  72.50 

prices  (1000  <r  . 180.00 

Send  your  orders  NOW  for  April  and  Hay. 
Circular  upon  request. 

Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Stockton,  N.  J 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

We  are  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks  for  May  and  June 
delivery,  and  hatching  eggs  for  April,  May  and  June,  all  from 
our  own  flock  and  are  bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large  chalk-white 
eggs.  Our  breeders  have  free  farm  range.  May  chicks,  $14.00 
per  100;  June  chicks  $12.00  per  100.  Discount  of  50c  per  100. 
when  ordered  in  ota  of  500  and  up.  Discount  of  $1.00  per  100 
when  ordered  in  lota  of  1,000  or  more.  Capacity  1,200  chicks 
per  week.  Hatching  eggs,  10c  each  or  $8.00  per  100.  Terms. 
10  per  cent  cash  with  all  orders  and  balance  two  weeks  before 
shipment.  We  prepay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

CLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM,  LaFargeville,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  AVhite  Leghorn  Chicks  from  our  o»  n 
breeding  pens.  AVyckoff  Strain— pure, 
healthy  and  vigorous,  AVe  positively  invite 
inspection  of  our  plant  before  you  buy. 
Free  Circular.  After  May  15th  $16  per  100. 
BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Monmouth  Jctn-,  N.  J. 

C.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prop.  Phone— Plainsboro  32* 

150,000 Superior  Quality  Chicks  Living  Prices) 

Leghorns,  14c  each;  Rocks,  16c  each;  Reds.  18c 
each;  Minorcas.  16c  each;  Broilers.  1  lc  and  13c 
each  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank  Reference 
Free  catalogue.  THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Richfield.  Pa 

UfLlt.  I  ,.L.r,  PLinLo  a  100.  AVhite  Wyandotte,#!  * 
White  Leghorn  bniCKS  Free  and  safe  del  roar.  Hunl. 

reds  of  satisfied  cust’ers.  ULSH  POULTRY  FA?.:.i.PortTreviir1on,  Pi- 


$18 

PER 

100 

DELIVERED 
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Notes  From  a  Sagebrush  Schoolma’am 


These  United  States  Army 

BOILERETTES 


At  a  Fraction  of  'J  Their  Worth 

14  Points  of 

Usefulness  ! 


No.  1— Wash  Boilers 
Will  wear  indefinitely. 

No.  2— Roasters 

Unexcelled  for  meat  and  poultry 

No.  3— Ham  Boilers 

Nothing  else  as  convenient. 

No.  4— Cooking  Pots 

Excellent  for  big  quantity  cooking. 

No.  fi— Laundry  Uses 

Too  numerous  to  mention. 

No.  6— Bread  and  Cake  Boxes 
With  nearly  airtight  covers. 

No.  7— Window  Refrigerators 
Very  strong  and  safe. 

No.  8— Making  Beverages 
Just  the  right  sizes. 

No.  9— Storing  Fruits,  Etc. 

Also  vegetables 

No.  lO— Packing  Purposes 
Unexcelled  and  inexpensive. 

No.  1 1 — For  Canning 

Strong  and  heavy  enough. 

No.  12— Dyeing  Apparel 
Just  the  needed  utensil 

No.  13— Foot  Tubs 
The  best  obtainable. 

No.  14— Auto  Landi  Boxes 

Heavy,  strong  and  almost  airtight. 

6 -GALLON  SIZE, 

No.  54 . 


Six 

Sizes 


7-gallon  size. 

•  No.  53 . 

71 -GALLON  SIZE 
2  No.  51 . 


1  p" 

•j 

(  (9gm) 

--  

....  $1.15 
$124 
.  $1.32 

8 -GALLON  SIZE,  dja  qq 

no.  49 . 

9 -GALLON  SIZE,  (tl  AQ 

no.  so .  «p  i 

Built  to  Wear  for  Years 

Made  according  to  government  specification,  which  assures  you  of  dependable, 
strongly  built  boilers.  Constructed  of  heavy  block  charcoal  tin.  Firmly  and  sub¬ 
stantially  finished  at  every  joint. 

Three  bronze  handles,  one  at  each  end  and  the  other  on  the  cover  Covers  fit 
reasonably  tight.  Every  home  should  at  least  provide  one  or  two.  Splendid  for 
hundreds  of  household  needs.  All  brand  new. 

Sent  immediately  on  receipt  of  your  check  or  money  order 

We  Pay  the  postage. 


R. 

Lewsen  Building 


M.  LEWSEN 

Dept.  88  Portland,  Maine 


Low  Water  Supply. — We  have  had 
almost  an  open  Winter,  very  little  snow¬ 
fall,  and  some  rain.  What  is  pleasant 
for  me,  is  a  source  of  worry  to  the 
farmers,  for  a  light  snowfall  means  lit¬ 
tle  water  in  the  reservoir  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  little  water  in  the  reservoir 
means  little  water  for  irrigating  next 
Summer.  Irrigation  is  a  wonderful  meth¬ 
od  of  giving  the  farmer  control  over  his 
water  supply  if  there  is  water  to  do  it 
with.  But  the  eastern  farmer  depends 
on  the  rainfall,  the  western  farmer  must 
depend  on  the  snowfall.  The  irrigation 
farmer  has  one  advantage,  he  knows  be¬ 
fore  the  season  begins  whether  he  is  to 
have  much  or  little  water,  and  can  raise 
crops  accordingly.  It  is  on  the  expect¬ 
ation  of  low  water  supply  that  the 
farmers,  in  the  district  where  our  farm 
lies,  have  organized  a  bean  association. 
Poor  farmers  !  they  have  tried  everything 
else,  and  now  let  us  hope — farmers  are 
rich  in  hope — let  us  hope  the  beans  will 
turn  out  better  than  the  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  sugar-beets.  On  our  farm  we  lost 
over  .$1200  on  sugar  beets  this  year.  The 
scales  were  defective,  and  not  until  too 
late  for  the  farmers,  was  this  discovered. 
The  State  inspector  was  at  once  tele¬ 
phoned  for,  but,  strangely  enough  (?), 
when  he  arrived,  the  scales  had  undergone 
a  complete  cleaning  and  overhauling,  and 
even  considering  the  fact  that  the  clean¬ 
ing  was  obviously  of  recent  date,  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  done. 

A  Prosperous  Community.  —  Our 
farming  community,  near  Hazelton,  is 
on  the  rocks.  Each  year  we  have  thought 
that  bottom  was  reached,  but  there 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  bottom  to  the 
abyss  of  misfortune  into  which  those 
farmers  are  plunged.  There  is  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  anything.  Farm  folks  are  pinched 
for  the  actual  necessities  of  life.  Here 
around  Ac-equia  it  is  different.  It  is  not 
that  this  admirable  sand,  which  never  be¬ 
comes  mud,  is  more  fertile  than  our  heavy 
volcanic  soil.  It  is  that  the  farmers 
have  a  markec  for  their  milk  in  the  local 
cheese  factory.  This  little  factory  does 
an  enormous  business  of  thousands  of 
dollars  a  week.  The  farmers  and  their 
families  here  all  hav3  a  prosperous  ap- 
pearence,  and  the  children,  generally, 
come  well-dressed  to  school.  A  short 
time  ago  there  was  a  sale  on  a  farm  near 
here  that  brought  in  $4,000,  only  $241 
being  credit.  The  man  who  told  me  of 
this  said,  “Two  years  ago  you  couldn’t 
have  found  that  much  cash  at  a  sale 
here.”  Right  today  you  could  not  find 
that  cash  at  a  sale  in  the  district  from 
which  I  came. 

Autos  and  Moving  Pictures.  — 
Scarcely  a  farmer  is  without  an  auto- 
mohile  here,  and  their  boys  and  girls 
are  frequent  patrons  of  moving  picture 
houses  in  Rupert,  five  miles  from  Acequia. 
I  sometimes  wonder  whether  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  the  picture  show  can  be 
counted  as  unmixed  blessings.  Perhaps 
you  will  think  me  crazy  when  I  say  that 
I  am  glad  my  children  were  raised  on 
an  isolated  farm,  their  only  amusements 
their  simple  games  and  good  books.  We 
have  farmed  for  11  years,  and  just  after 
the  war  we  could  have  sold  for  a  clean 
profit  of  $18,000  but  as  yet  we  have  not 
felt  able  to  own  an  automobile.  One  of 
our  neighbors  lost  his  farm  trying  to  own 
one  before  the  time  was  ripe.  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  the  farmer,  more  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world,,  has  the  right  to  an 
automobile — if  he  can  afford  it,  and 
if  it  will  not  harm  his  family. 
Would  there  have  been  our  great  Lincoln 
if  he  had  owned  an  automobile  and  had 
run  around  to  the  moving-picture  shows? 
I  doubt  it  very  much.  It  was  the  hard 
life  that  hardened  him  into  the  man  he 
was.  I  like  to  go  to  a  good  picture  show, 
and  I  enjoy,  especially,  taking-  my  child¬ 
ren  to  a  good  show.  But  how  many  good 
ones  are  there?  Night  after  night  the 
people  go  to  the  picture  shows  to  gaze 
upon  trash.  They  are  not  just  wasting 
time — they  are  wasting  life — a  fact  that 
so  many  people  lose  sight  of.  I  went  to 
a  picture  show  last  week  with  my  child¬ 
ren.  and  when  it  was  over  I  was  almost 
ashamed  to  go  out  into  the  light  of  honest 
day,  to  think  I  had  squandered  my  money 
and  time  in  that  senseless  fashion,  not  to 
speak  of  the  false  conception  of  life  which 
my  children  gained  from  the  exhibition. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  how  the  best  of 
books  can  be  had  for  almost  nothing,  and 
life  enriched  immeasurably  by  the  reading 
of  them. 

The  Churches.  —  There  is  a  union 
church  here,  and  also  a  Mormon  church, 
and  yet  I  cannot  help  wondering  how 
much  real  religion  our  young  people  are 
getting.  The  grown  people  are  faithful 
in  attendance  at  church,  and  I  have  often 
looked  around  at  them  and  wondered 
where  were  their  girls  and  boys.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  condition  is  not  merely  local. 
All  over  the  United  States  there  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  ignorance  among  the  young  of  any 
connection  with  God.  As  a  nation  we 
have  forgotten  that  there  is  a  living  God. 
When  we  think  of  Him  at  all,  it  is  as  an 
absentee  landlord  who  has  gone  away  and 
forgotten  the  world.  I  wonder  how  many 
parents  all  over  America  will  tonight  aid 
their  little  children  in  saying  their  pray¬ 
ers?  How  many  more  are  there  who  al¬ 
low'  them  to  tumble  into  bed  without  hav¬ 
ing  learned  to  connect  themselves  with 
their  Creator?  If  God  is  the  one  big  Fact 
of  our  existence,  as  He  most  certainly  is, 


what  a  crime  it  is  not  to  teach  our  child¬ 
ren  of  His  living  presence,  and  to  let 
them  know  how  vital  it  is  to  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  life,  to  their  power  of  character, 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  Him. 

School  Work.  —  I  enjoy  my  school 
work.  We  have  about  30  high-school 
pupils,  many  of  them  Italians.  These 
new  Americans  are  brilliant  students.  I 
wish  you  might  visit  my  literature  class. 
You  would  not  consider  it  a  class  at  all 
I  fear ;  we  have  such  an  enjoyable  time 
in  it.  We  have  studied  almost  all  the 
American  authors,  have  read  some  of  their 
work,  and  have  committed  to  memory 
many  selections.  Just  now  we  are  study¬ 
ing  Goldsmith,  and  we  are  reading  in 
class.  “She  Stoops  to  Conquer.”  Each 
day  the  penmanship  teacher  comes  to  the 
door  to  remind  us  of  the  class,  and  the 
pupils  beg  to  be  excused  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  reading.  My  object  in  teaching 
literature  is  not  just  to  fulfil  the  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  State  course  of 
study,  but  first  of  all  to  give  the  pupils  a 
love  for  good  reading,  and  second,  to  make 
them  familiar  with  such  authors  and 
writings  as  an  educated  person  should 
know, 

The  Big  Boys.  —  The  girls  are  no 
problem  at  all  in  the  school,  but  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  boys.  I  cannot  help 
sympathizing  with  the  big,  muscular 
young  animals.  I  wonder  that  these  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  outdoors  can  even  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  enter  the  confinement  of  a 
schoolroom.  It  is  a  sort  of  prison  to 
them,  and  their  only  relief  is  in  cutting  up 
a  few  pranks.  I  have  learned  to  have 
patience  with  them  because  of  my  own 
'boy  of  that  age — my  runaway  boy.  As 
for  my  runaway  boy,  he  has  stuck  stead¬ 
ily  to  his  work  in  the  Colorado  Springs 
high  school  this  year.  He  started  two 
weeks  late,  but  he  has  managed  to  pass 
the  first  semester’s  examinations.  He 
sent  me  his  final  papers  in  chemistry,  and 
they  were  graded  94  per  cent.  He  lives 
far  up  in  the  mountains  on  a  large  plot 
of  ground  which  his  aunt,  bought  for  a 
park.  He  has  to  go  a  long  distance  on 
foot  up  the  mountain  after  leaving  the 
street  ear.  He  leaves  in  the  dark  and  gets 
home  in  the  dark,  and  has  no  time  for  any 
foolishness. 

Back  to  Farm. — We  are  all  going  back 
to  the  farm  in  the  early  Summer.  The 
children  long  for  it  persistently.  Little 
Joe  says,  “Mother,  I’ve  just  got  to  be 
where  there  is  a  horse !”  Whenever  any¬ 
one  comes  to  visit  us  from  the  farm  there 
must  be  many  eager  questions  answered. 
“Has  Patch  any  more  little  kittens?  Does 
Husky  stay  home?  Have  you  made  a 
house-cat,  of  Sandv?  Is  Blackie  still 
there?  Is  Napony  Bonypart  any  fatter?” 
etc.  Just  homesick  for  the  farm. 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  of  a  witty 
answer  that  one  of  the  junior  high  school 
boys  made  last  week.  I  had  said  “You 
don’t  see  the  farmers  going  around  with 
chains  of  diamonds.” 

“No,  they  haven’t  any  diamonds,”  in¬ 
stantly  responded  the  boy,  “But  they’ve 
got  the  chains !” 

ANNIE  PIKE  GREENWOOD. 


120  ACRES  23  miles  Philadelphia  City  Hall;  9-r.  stone 
Good  Soli  house;  large  bank  barn;  hay  barn;  all  out- 
bldgs  ;  15  acres;  stream-watered  pasture;  25 
acres  woodland.  Price,  #TO  pera;  easy  terms. 
ST  ACRES  10  cows,3horses, 200 chickens, allmachinery, 
Good  soli  tools  and  crops;  good  water:  8-r.  stone  house; 

bank  barn;  all  outbldgs;  fine  stream-watered 
pasture.  All  for  $T,&00.  Easy  terms. 

85  ACRES  3  cows,  i  heifers,  2  horses, chickens,  machin¬ 
ery  and  tools;  7-r.  stone  house,  bankbarnand 
outbldgs.  Right  ill  village,  near  school;  fruit 
and  good  water.  Price  only  $4,800.  Write  or 
seen.  D.  MNDKUJUN  411-F,  Bulletin  Bldg.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


CRANBERRY  BOG 

FOR  SALE! 

Fifty  to  sixty  acres  all  set  out,  most  of  .it  in 
“Home’’  berries.  Some  5  and  6  years  old.  Now 
beginning  to  bear  full  crops.  Plenty  of  ground  and 
water  for  a  Reservoir.  Two  live  streams.  Iki  miles 
from  a  Railroad  Station.  Very  centrally  located. 

Complete  plant  with  all  new  machinery,  ware¬ 
houses,  etc. 

For  further  information  address  Adv.  5161,  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 


APPLE ORCHARD  Southern  New  Jersey 

Highly  cultivated  commercial  orchard  of  about  40 
acres,  containing  variety  of  best  trees,  such  as  Sta¬ 
men.  Winesap,  Roman  Beauty.  Delicious,  Jonathan, 
Starr,  Yellow  Transparent,  Smokehouse,  Raspber¬ 
ry,  KingDavid,  Mackintosh,  Champion,  Alexander, 
Northern  Spy,  Wolf  River,  Pippins,  Spitzenberg, 
etc.  Shorthanl  to  markets.  16  miles  to  Philadelphia. 
All  prime,  young,  full-bearing  trees,  Price,  $28,000 
Apply  HERBERT  J.  KOEHLER,  23  Broadway,  Camden,  N.  J. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  isnot  acommercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, >»C. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


J. C.  Brinson,  Camillas,  N.Y.  Hay of a"  kinfd„r saie 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  619. 


FOR  SALE — General  merchandise  store  in 

hustling  town  doing  good  business;  write  for 
information.  ADVERTISER  5170,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RETAIL  DAIRIES— Will  buy  retail  end  of 
good  dairy,  equipment  and  milk  and  rent 
your  milk  room.  ADVERTISER  5159,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORDERLY  couple  want  rent  small  farm,  store, 
some  furniture,  woodlot,  good  road,  not  too 
far  from  town;  privilege  of  buying;  state  rental 
per  month  and  all  particulars  first  letter. 
JAMES  SAYRE,  440  Central  Park  West,  New 
York  City. 


UP-TO-DATE  poultry  farm  in  village  on  State 
road  for  sale.  ADVERTISER  5109,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FORI  SALE — FUlly  equipped  35Jacre  modern 
poultry  farm,  capacity  1,400  layers,  new  2,- 
000-egg  incubator,  brooder  stoves,  crops,  one 
horse,  wagons,  everything;  10  acres  in  Alfalfa, 
lots  of  fruit  trees;  bargain  at  $5,000;  act  quick. 
OLUF  HERTZ,  Springdale  Poultry  Farm, 
Coopersburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — -5  acres  and  attractive,  new  7-room 
commuter’s  country  home;  modern  conven¬ 
iences,  garage;  good  elevation,  rural  surround¬ 
ings:  12  minutes  walk  to  Gillette  station  on 
I).  L.  &  W. ;  New  York  28  miles;  $7,800.  0.  S. 
BARKELEW,  Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — About  15  acres,  truck  farm  prefer¬ 
ably,  Southern  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER 
5171,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 
WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 

N.  J. 


PRODUCE  your  own  honey.  Circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Ind. 


APPLE  BUTTER— The  good  old-fashioned  kind, 
made  in  our  orchard  from  a  delicious  Virginia 
recipe;  sample  quart-crock,  prepaid,  65  cents. 
RIDGEWOOD  FRUIT  GROWERS,  Winchester, 
Virginia. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75:  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  Well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIND, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


CANDY — High-grade  home-made  cream  choc¬ 
olate  fudge,  guaranteed  pure;  a  treat  for  you 
and  the  kiddies;  2-lb.  box,  postpaid,  $1;  order 
today.  MRS.  D.  W.  GOODLING,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  3  zones; 

elover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs..  $2.15;  buckwheat, 
5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOE  SALE — New  Oregon  fir  silo,  20x36,  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  f.o.b.  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  $750;  will 
deliver  if  not  more  than  75  miles.  E.  W. 
BIESECKER,  47  Washington  St.,  East  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2:  buckwheat.  $1  and 
$1.80;  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


“DELCO”  light  plant;  32-volt,  750  watts;  160- 
ampere  hour  battery;  "Delco”  shallow  well 
electric  pump  and  tank,  350  gals,  per  hour:  all 
in  good  order;  complete  for  $325.  A.  II.  PENNY, 
Mattituok,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARDS  need  bees;  we  furnish  strong  col¬ 
onies  of  Italian  bees  in  complete  hives  for 
$17;  also  nuclei  colonies  and  bees  by  the  pound; 
write  for  particulars.  STRINGHAM,  Glen 
Cove.  44.  Y. 


DEI.ICOUS  pecan  nuts,  5  lbs.,  $2.50  prepaid; 
GRIFFISS  FARMS,  Lamont,  Fla. 


GRAPEFRUIT — Delicious  tree-ripened,  no  sugar 
required;  40  lb.  box.  $1.75.  GOLDEN  GLOW 
GROVES,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  500-chick  size  “Blue  Hen”  coal 
brooders;  good  condition;  $10  each.  PENNY  <‘c 
GORDON,  Mattituck,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.40;  six  gallons, 
$2.25;  10-lb.  pail  sugar,  $3;  pound  cakes,  30c; 
my  products  please.  G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex 
Junction,  Vt. 


PURE  MAPLE  products,  syrup,  $2  per  gallon; 

10-lb.  pail  sugar,  $3;  cash  with  ordei. 
GEORGE  B.  PULTON,  IraRbu.-g,  Vt. 


VERMONT  maple  products,  fine  quality  syrup, 
$2.50  gallon;  sugar,  5  and  10-ip.  pails,  30c 
pound;  pa  reel  post  extra;  cash  Wi«n  order.  TV. 
T.  ABELL,  Moscow,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  first  run,  $2.75 
gal;  later  runs,  $2.25  gal;  made  in  new 
evaporator;  not  prepaid.  OAKLAND  FARM, 
lit.  2,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


FOIl  SALE — Two  Wishbone  oil-burning  brooder 
stoves;  new,  never  uncrated;  $22  size  fur  500 
or  more  chicks,  $18  prepaid.  QUEENSBURY 
FARMS,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


HOME-MADE  citrus  fruit  marmalade,  25  ceuis 
per  Half  pint  container,  postpaid;  10  cents, 
sample.  MRS.  FRANK  H.  MATHER,  Siles.  Pa. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York 
State  only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU. 
415  Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


THAT  OLD  saw  contains  better  material  tiian 
new  ones  on  the  market  and  it  can  be  mailed 
to  me  cheap;  all  kinds  of  saw  fitting  and  gum¬ 
ming  done  reasonable.  Write  FRANCIS  ROO¬ 
NEY,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  95c;  10  lbs..  $1.85; 

buckwheat,  90c  and  $1.65;  post  paid;  60  lbs.. 
$5.70;  guaranteed  right.  NORTH  BRANCH 
APIARIES,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $8.40;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  two,  $11.50;  10  lbs.,  delivered,  3d 
zone,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.80;  very  attractive 
prices  on  larger  lots  in  pails.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N,  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — York  State  never  produced 
better;  5-lb.  pail.,  $1;  two,  $1.90:  six.  $.">• 
prepaid  third  zone.  DR.  It.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  elover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid  first  three  zone-: 
60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Board  on  a  farm  for  a  mother  and 
two  children  for  July  and  August  in  Vermont, 
high  altitude.  ADVERTISER  5160,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 3  to  4  h.p.  ensilage  cutter;  must 
be  in  good  condition.  CHAS.  RIGGS,  541 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Wing  transom  Cruiser  Hull  32x8 
ft. ;  beam  white  cedar  copper  fastened  and 
burred;  2  tanks  and  electric  wire;  never 
been  in  the  water,  painted,  cost  $900,  will  sell 
for  $400  at  my  place.  HORACE  E.  KELLEY, 
Germantown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fancy  maple  sugar  and  syrup:  5 
and  10-lb.  pails  and  1-lb.  cakes  at  35c  per 
lb.;  small  cakes,  40c;  syrup,  $2.50  per  gal. 
E  S.  KELLEY,  R.  R.  3,  Orleans,  Vt 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart-  - 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  think  I  never  took  as  good  a  paper 
before  as  The  ft.  N.-Y. ;  you  take  such 
interest  in  your  subscribers.  Besides  the 
many  good  points  in  your  paper  I  cer¬ 
tainly  know  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  godsend  to 
the  people.  There  is  much  information 
on  everything  anyone  wishes  to  know  or 
learn  about  farm  or  city  ;  they  only  have 
to  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  find  almost  any¬ 
thing  that  confronts  them.  May  Bod 
speed  the  good  work  along  that  you  are 
doing;  long  life  and  good  luck  to  you. 
Missouri.  '  • 

Our  efforts  are  rewarded  when  we  find 
the  prevailing  spirit  as  shown  in  the  let¬ 
ter  above  from  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Rural  family.  The  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  in  life  is  not  the  greedy  struggle 
for  the.  eternal  dollar,  but  the  serving  of 
our  fellowmen,  for,  after  all,  when  life  is 
over  the  accomplishment  of  deeds  is  al¬ 
ways  remembered. 

I  am  personally  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper  and  value  it  very  highly  and  I  am 
going  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
it  offers  to  make  an  inquiry  which  con¬ 
cerns  a  farmer  in  the  lower  part  of  our 
county,  who  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
lose  a  leg,  and  started  up  a  little  store  in 
order  to  eke  out  an  existence.  He  had  a 
very  small  amount  of  money,  and  the 
very  day  he  opened  the  store  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Knickerbocker  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Company,  122-124  East  25th  St., 
New  York  City,  called,  who  gave  the 
name,  as  you  will  see  on  the  receipt,  of 
l>ave  Herman.  This  man  talked  him  into 
signing  some  sort  of  contract  by  which  he 
was  appointed  exclusive  agent  for  the 
Knickerbocker  wares  in  his  village.  The 
part  of  the  proposition  that  tempted  him 
to  invest  his  $100  with  this  fellow  was 
the  low  price  that  he  quoted  on  merchan¬ 
dise  and  on  such  staples  as  sugar — the 
price  quoted  was  2%c  below  wholesale 
prices.  Of  course  an  experienced  mer¬ 
chant  would  have  known  that  it  was  a 
humbug  for  this  reason  alone.  E.  C.  c. 
Pennsylvania. 

The  above  letter  tells  its  own  story 
pretty  fully.  The  membership  scheme  is 
of  course  a  fraud  on  the  face  of  it.  The 
Knickerbocker  Merchandising  Company 
have  no  financial  strength  or  purchasing 
power  to  enable  the  concern  to  purchase 
groceries  or  other  goods  and  sell  them  to 
retail  grocers  at  prices  below  the  regular 
wholesale  trade.  It  is  too  bad  to  see  a 
poor  man  struggling  under  such  a  handi¬ 
cap  being  taken  advantage  of  in  this  way. 
We  referred  to  this  proposition  as  an 
easy-money  scheme  several  mouths  ago. 

Another  subscriber  asked  my  opinion 
concerning  the  enclosed  circular  of  C.  H. 
Green,  152  Main  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  I 
am  afraid  of  it.  What  do  you  think  of 
it?  This  section  is  well  covered  with 
circulars  like  this.  N.  L.  a. 

New  York. 

The  circular  offers  35  lbs.  of  sugar  free. 
which  brands  C.  H.  Green  as  a  faker 
from  the  start.  A  condition  of  the  offer 
is  that  you  have  to  buy  a  list  of  other 
goods,  and  of  course  the  price  of  the 
sugar  is  included.  This  fake  game  was 
popular  in  Chicago  some  years  ago,  and 
we  believe  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  put  a  stop  to  the  fraud. 

T  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  registered 
letter  which  I  received  from  the  Clare¬ 
mont  Egg  Case  Co.,  asking  me  to  make 
payment  for  a  carload  of  egg  cases. 
This  is  the  second  letter  1  received  from 
them  demanding  payment.  I  ordered  a 
carload  of  egg  cases  from  the  Claremont 
Egg  Case  Co.,  February  28,  1923,  check 
of  .$89  accompanying  order,  which  the 
bank  paid  March  8,  1923.  The  order 
called  for  1,000  egg  cases  and  10  cases 
of  fillers  and  flats.  They  did  not  ship 
these  -cases  until  September  25.  1923. 
after  you  forced  them  to  make  ship¬ 
ment.  Now  they  are  demanding  pay¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  care  to  write  to  such 
a  bunch  so  I  am  asking  your  advice. 
They  claim  in  the  letter  which  I  am 
inclosing  that  they  shipped  924  egg 
cases  where  they  should  have  shipped 
1.000.  and  they  did  not  ship  a  single 
case  of  fillers  and  flats.  T  am  the  one 
who  should  be  filing  claim  for  short¬ 
age.  but  I  thought  I  would  better  drop 
the  matter.  If  you  think  it  advisable  to 
file  claim  for  70  cases  short  and  10  cases 
of  fillers  and  flats  do  so.  I  am  tired 
of  hearing  from  them  about  this  claim, 
which  is  a  fake.  These  letters  are  both 
signed  by  M.  Robinson,  who  told  you  that 
lie  was  no  longer  connected  with  Clare¬ 
mont  Egg  Case  Co.,  but  was  with 


Mitchell  Egg  Case  Co.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  rotten  about  this.  I  wish  you 
would  try  to  straighten  this  matter  up, 
so  I  will  not  be  bothered  by  them  any 
more.  w.  H.  b. 

Virginia. 

The  above  experience  will  show  the 
advisability  of  steering  clear  of  the  ir¬ 
responsible  houses  soliciting  trade.  An 
inquiry  into  their  standing  will  save 
money  in  the  end. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Rose¬ 
mary  Apron  Co..  Box  21,  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.V  I  am  enclosing  their  letter.  They 
do  not  really  say.  they  will  pay  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  aprons  themselves  as  I  can  see. 

I  thought  perhaps  you  could  tell  if  they 
are  reliable.  u.  s. 

New  York. 

The  printed  letter  of  Rosemary  Apron 
Co.  of  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  does  not  say 
that  it  will  buy  the  aprons  when  made ; 
but  it  gives  the  reader  this  impression. 
The  one  thing  definite  about  the  letter 
is  that  it  wants  $1.50  to  cover  cost  of 
material.  All  the  work-at-liome  schemes 
want  money  !  By  that  mark  they  can  be 
judged.  If  these  concerns  only  wanted 
people  to  do  work  for  them  there  would 
be  no  necessity  of  asking  for  money  un¬ 
der  any  pretext.  If  they  ask  you  for 
money  you  can  put  them  down  as  a 
fraud.  And  there  are  more  of  these  petty 
swindlers  appealing  to  country  people 
now  than  ever  before,  not  to  mention  the 
bigger  schemes  which  draw  $00  to  $70 
from  honest  women  seeking  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  earn  some  money  in  spare  time. 
Beware  of  work-at-home  schemes! 

I  have  been  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  I  do  enjoy  those  exposures  of 
fakers  in  your  “Publisher’s  Desk”  page. 

I  am  sending  you  inclosed  a  circular  of 
Maurice  M.  Wolff,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N. 
J.,  I  received  yesterday.  One  of  the 
many  that  are  going  the  rounds.  It 
looks  the  best  I  have  seen  this  season  for 
a  get-rich-quick  scheme.  If  these  men 
can  make  a  dollar  earn  over  50  per  cent 
per  year  it  certainly  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  to  the  expense  of  mailing  out 
this  junk  as  they  do.  Please  give  them 
a  good  airing.  h.  p.  k. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Wolff  proposes  making  the  sub¬ 
scriber  rich  by  speculating  with  his 
money  in  Wall  Street.  He  holds  out 
the  inducement  of  4  to  5  per  cent  a 
month — this  would  mean  48  to  00  per 
cent  a  year.  It  will  be  noted  that  his  re¬ 
turns  are  modest  as  compared  with  520 
per  cent  Miller !  The  name  of  this  op¬ 
erator  is  sufficient  to  suggest  that  he  may 
be  a  financial  wolf  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name ! 

You  printed  the  truth  about  the  work- 
at-hoine  schemes  being  fakes.  We  tried 
the  knitting  machine  and  let  me  tell  your 
readers  if  they  think  of  buying  one,  I 
say  do  not.  You  could  not  earn  from 
,$100  to  $150  a  month  if  you  worked 
every  minute,  24  hours  a  day.  It  is  not 
just  the  simple  operation  of  turning  the 
crank  as  the  advertisement  would  have 
you  believe.  There  tire  many  more  opera¬ 
tions  before  the  socks  are  finally  ready 
for  shipment.  Then  there  is  a  lot  of  par¬ 
cel  post  to  pay.  Socks  have  to  be  just  so, 
before  they  are  accepted.  I  know  of  more 
than  one  person  who  got  stung  with  the 
knitter-work-at-home  scheme.  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  use  this  letter  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Pennsylvania.  mbs.  c.  j.  o. 

This  report  hardly  needs  comment.  We 
have  at  least  a  half  dozen  complaints  on 
file  from  women  who  have  invested  in 
one  of  the  various  knitting  machines, 
cannot  operate  them  successfully  and 
are  asking  for  their  money  back.  But 
we  judge  this  work-at-home  scheme  is 
pretty  well  played  out.  No  business  can 
be  permanently  profitable  that  is  not 
based  on  satisfactory  service  and  the  good 
will  of  a  large  percentage  of  its  custom¬ 
ers.  One  of  these  knitting  machine  con¬ 
cerns  made  big  money  in  1922.  on  tlm 
strength  of  which  a  prominent  brokerage 
house  underwrote  its  stock  and  had  it 
listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  1923 
this  concern  shows  a  large  deficit  and  its 
stock  is  now  selling  at  less  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold  to 
the  public  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Publisher’s  Desk  makes  no  claim  to  being 
a  prophet  for  having  predicted  this  re-- 
suit,  as  what  has  happened  is  only  the 
logical  result  of  such  unsound  schemes. 


The  good  word  everywhere  on 
balloon  tires  is  “Goodyear*”  Be¬ 
cause  Goodyear  makes  them  to  fit 
rims  on  most  cars  now  in  use,  as 
well  as  in  the  smaller  diameter  20-, 
21-  and  22-inch  rim  sizes.  Motor¬ 
ists  appreciate  this  opportunity 
for  saving.  Get  the  facts  from  your 
Goodyear  Dealer  and  you  will,  too. 


Doctor  :  “Put  out  your  tongue — more 
than  that — all  of  it.”  Child  :  “But,  doc¬ 
tor.  I  can’t.  It’s  fastened  at  the  other 
end  !” — Onward. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  dry-hand  milker  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  care  of  test  cows  and  A.  R.  O. 
work;  married  man  preferred;  state  in  first  let¬ 
ter  what  cash  wages  are  desired  in  addition  to 
house  with  all  improvements,,  milk,  garden,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4709,  care  Rur»l  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  single  or  married  man  who  is  cap- 
„  able  of  managing  a  farm  in  Eastern  New 
York  State  that  is  now'  making  certified  milk; 
location  of  farm  affords  an  unlimited  market  for 
the  sale  of  certified  or  Grade  A  milk;  owner 
will  pay  good  wages,  or  willing  to  let  farm  on 
shares  to  man  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
business  and  will  take  full  responsibility,  state 
experience,  reference  and  salary  in  first  letter 
ADVERTISER  5144,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Woman  as  cook  and  to  help  with 
house  work  in  small  family  where  one  other 
maid  is  employed;  nice  place  and  good  wages  to 
right  party;  must  be  competent  and  have  good 
reference.  Address  ROSSLANDS,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  experienced  flower  and  vegetable 
gardener  who  is  also  expert  in  getting  results 
in  small  greenhouse:  suburban  residence.  HUGH 
W.  BON  NELL,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Youngstown,  O. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — Married,  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  care  of  a  large  herd  and 
production  of  certified  milk;  must  have  full 
knowledge  of  feeding  and  breeding  and  be 
competent  in  the  handling  of  help  to  get  best 
results;  salary  $100  per  month  to  start,  which 
will  be  increased  upon  proven  ability,  house 
writh  all  impts.,  milk,  garden,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  must  have  thorough  ex¬ 
perience  in  individual  feeding  and  advance 
register  work;  a  good  calf  raiser  (Guernsey 
herd),  milking  hours  4:30  a.  m.,  12  noon,  8  p. 
in.;  only  high-class  man,  thoroughly  interested 
in  Guernseys  and  unafraid  of  work  and  long 
hours  need  apply;  highest  references  necessary. 
GEO.  O.  SEDGWICK,  Supt.,  Foxburg  Farms 
Herd,  Foxburg,  Pa. 


MOTHER  and  daughter  for  general  housework; 

prefer  those  accustomed  to  country  and  chil¬ 
dren;  write  giving  age,  experience,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5089,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  middle-aged,  for  general  housework; 

country;  family  with  children';  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  etc.  ADVERTISER  5090,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  for  private  estate  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  single  men  for  general  estate  and  garden 
work;  work  lasts  until  Nov.  30;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected,  with  board  and 
room.  Apply  J.  WALKER,  ‘‘Lochevan  ’’  Derby, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  few  young  men  to  Work  on  duck 
ranch;  f'arm-raised  preferred;  must  have  good 
habits,  he  absolutely  reliable  and  not  afraid  to 
work;  state  wages  expected  in  first  letter  and 
give  all  particulars.  SHEARER  FRUIT  AND 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Vinemont,  Pa. 


INDUSTRIOUS  young  man,  good  habits,  as  as¬ 
sistant  or  student  helper  in  commercial  bee¬ 
keeping;  state  age,  height,  weight  and  wages 
expected.  DR.  It.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish,  N.  Y. 

wante<i  for  country  place  near  New 
lork;  garden,  etc.,  for  man;  housework,  wom¬ 
an;  private  cottage.  ADVERTISER  5147,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  Work  on  farm;  man 
that  understands  farming;  good  wages  and 
good  house  to  live.  Call  HENRY  ZIMMERMAN 
St.  Janies,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  experienced  middle-aged  garden¬ 
er  and  yard  man  for  Summer  hotel,  from  May 
to«  October.  Address  ALGONQUIN  HOTEL 
Bolton-on-Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  men  to  work  in  college 
dairy  barn;  must  have  farm  experience  and  be 
able  to  milk.  CARL  B.  BENDER.  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Family  to  develop  150-acre  poultry 

and  dairy.  ROBIN  WOOD  FARM,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  Mass. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  assist  in  care  of  500 
colonies  of  bees;  good  chance  to  learn  busi 
ness;  state  age,  weight  and  wages  wanted 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple;  man,  gardener 
milk  four  cows;  wife,  plain  cook,  clean  house 
keeper;  both  strictly  honest,  willing,  congenial 
live  with  family;  good  home,  steady;  references 
P.  E.  BURR,  Oakdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Steady  man,  country  place  and  ruu 
Ford.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  partner  to  run  fine  dairy  'farm 
references  required;  details  furnished.  DR, 
A.  W.  GILBERT,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


HANDY  man  and  general  repairer.  DR.  BIR- 
NEY,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  dry-hand  milkers  and  one  man 
for  Cleveland  tractor  and  farm  work;  good 
wages  and  living  conditions.  Address  BOX  155, 
Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


WT  ANTED — Married  or  single  man  for  certi 
fied  dairy;  good  wages.  Address  BOX  138, 
York,  Pa. 


W'ANTED — Boy  on  farm  who  can  handle  horses 
and  milk.  F.  S.  HOLLENBECK,  Tully,  N.  Y 


WANTED- — Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm; 

permanent  position;  $65  a  month,  board  and 
room.  ADVERTISER  5136,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — -Experienced  boy  or  man  for  farm 
work,  steady  job;  state  wages  and  particu 
lars  in  first  letter.  A.  E.  BERVY,  East  Chat¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — About  May  1  by  American  couple, 
25,  on  dairy  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate,  0-8 
men  boarding  house;  man,  dairyman;  would 
drive  team  or  truck.  H.  S.,  care  of  John  Busch- 
man,  86  SjSth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  for  general  farming. 
A.  J.  NEAL,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  or  married  man  for  general  farm 
work-;  must  understand  machinery  and  be  will¬ 
ing  to  assist  in  small  dairy;  position  open  at 
once.  W.  O.  VOEGTLEN,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  young  man  to  assist  in 
poultry  on  private  estate;  must  be  interested 
and  Willing'  with  his  work;  wages  $45  per 
month  with  board.  BELMONT  FARM,  Perrys- 
burg,  •.DMo' 


WANTED— Young  man  for  general  farming; 

good  milker;  in  Delaware  County;  state  wages 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5137,,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


MARElED  man  wanted,  without  children,  on 
commercial  poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey;  man 
must  be  strong  and  a  hustler  to  help  care  for 
chickens  under  experienced  foreman;  wife  to 
help  in-;  houSe,'  small  family  and  all  conven¬ 
iences;  "  Sfjfte.  wages  required  and  when  you 
can  come,  age  and  references.  ADVERTISER 
5138,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  housekeeper;  country. 
NEY\  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


DR.  BIR- 


FARMER  wanted;  good  and  reliable;  recommen¬ 
dations,  or  better  come  and  look  over  proposi¬ 
tion;  wprlj,  for  other  members  of  family;  $75  per 
month,  home  and  garden  BELLE  ALTO  FARMS, 
M.  H.  Mac.Cjjllum,  Mgr.,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


WANTED — -May  1.  general  houseworker;  Prot¬ 
estant;  for  family  of1  three  in  the  country; 
one  hour  from  Jersey  City;  modern  conveniences-; 
no  objection  to  child:  wages  $40.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5146,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  man,  single,  as  herdsman, 
large  Holstein  dairy;  good  milker,  feeder, 
caretaker;  Grade  A  production;  state  lowest 
wage  and  reference.  ADVERTISER  5142,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man.  farm  work  for  next  six 
months:  must  have  experience;  $60  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  5148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  men  for  work  on  fruit  and 
vegetable  farm:  good  board;  10  hours  work 
rer  day  and  no  chores;  $60  per  month.  WM.  E. 
DALY,  Riverside,  Mich. 


COUPLE — Gardener-Cook,  from  April  15,  on 
small  place  7  miles  from  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. ; 
woman  must  lx-  first-class  plain  cook;  man,  gar¬ 
dener  and  useful,  to  look  after  small  vegetable 
and  flower  garden,  able  to  run  Dodge  car;  both 
must  be  good  tempered  and  willing;  personal 
references  required;  wages  $150.  Write  IRV¬ 
ING  RULAND,  14  E.  48th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  on  general  farm;  no  children; 

wife  assisting  with  housework;  salary  and 
percentage.  AZZIMONTI,  127  E.  34th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  experienced  young  man  who 
is  able  to  raise  baby  chicks;  must  have  good1 
habits,  be  absolutely  reliable,  and  not  afraid  to 
work;  state  wages  expected  in  first  letter  and 
give  all  particulars.  SHEARER  FRUIT  AND 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Vinemont,  Pa. 

HOUSEWORKER — Young  woman  for  entire 
work  suburban  home  of  business  couple;  good 
cooking  essential;  references.  Phone  FLUSH¬ 
ING  5212  after  7  p.m. 

WANTED — Middle-age  woman  as  housekeeper 
on  fruit  and  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  5152, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


MARRIED  man  certified  bottling  plant;  ex-  FOR  RENT— Dairy  farm-  town  one  mile  4  L 
perience  valued;  clean,  active  worker  with  CANFIELD  Somerville  N  T  A' 

small  family.  SHEFFIELD  PAWLING  FARM.  r\me,  N.  J. 

Pawling,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent  in  Massachusetts,  place  of 
10  or  15  acres,  buildings  for  500  hens,  where 
man  can  work  out  year’s  rent  in  advance;  state 
fully  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5103.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

for  SALE — 100-acre  poultry  farm  in  Riehford, 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  50  acres  woodland,  10  pas¬ 
ture,  balance  tillable;  1  mile  from  village; 
buildings  in  good  repair;  running  water;  modern 
toilet  and  bath;  7-room  house;  500  layers;  Reds 
and  Leghorns;  2,000  capacity  incubators;  2,500 
capacity  brooders;  horse,  cow,  calf  and  all 
equipment;  plenty  of  fruit;  price,  equipped, 
$6,500;  $3,800  cash;  balance  on  mortgage;  easy 
terms;  without  stock  or  equipment,  $2,000  cash. 
Inquire  of  owner,  D.  M.  SPINNING,  Riehford, 

•  JL  . 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  single,  (assistant 
helper;  good  character;  permanent  position, 
Private  place;  willing  worker.  ADVERTISER 
5177,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  May  1,  a  middle-age  colored  man, 
married,  no  children;  would  like  a  position  on 
a  gentleman’s  or  ladies’  farm  or  estate  on  Long 
Island;  not  afraid  of  work;  understand 
horses  and  cows  and  plain  gardening.  BOX 
236,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  creamery  man,  5  years’ 
experience;  best  of  references.  BOX  348, 
Unadilla,  N.  Y.  * 

MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  as  manager 
on  estate,  large  farm  or  breeding  establish¬ 
ment;  married,  no  children;  wide  experience  in 
agriculture,  machinery,  purebred  cattle,  pro¬ 
ducing  and  retailing  fancy  market  milk,  hand¬ 
ling  men,  buying  and  selling;  will  not  board 
help;  can  furnish  high-class  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4996,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


STOCK,  grain  farm,  144  acres,  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty,  overlooking  Lebanon  Valley,  1  mile  from 
State  road;  well-built  farmhouse;  usual  build¬ 
ings;  heavy  team,  2  cows;  price,  $5,500;  cash, 
$4,000.  ADI  ERTISER  5107,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  35,  American,  desires  position  as 
farm  foreman  or  manager,  working;  capable 
and  energetic:  reference  furnished  from  former 
employer.  ADVERTISER  5093,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  Swiss  girl,  used  to  country  life,  wants 
position  on  up-to-date  farm;  housekeeping  or 
dairy  room  work;  willing  worker  and  some 
experience.  MARTHA  SCHNEIDER,  Mohegan 
Lake,  N.  Y.  Box  128. 


HOUSEKEEPER;  young  American  woman  wants 
position  as  housekeeper;  give  particulars  in 
first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  5145,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT,  American,  farm  bred,  young 
man,  desires  poultry  plant  position.  BOX  148, 
Athens,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  American  couple,  age  35,  with 
two  boys,  4  and  5,  desire  position  where  both 
can  work;  furniture  and  provisions  must  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  owner;  best  of  references;  give  details 
as  to  work  and  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted;  married  man  as  herdsman; 

thoroughly  experienced  with  feeding,  breed¬ 
ing,  calf  raising  and  A.  R.  work;  state  wages, 
with  full  particulars,  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  married,  middle-aged  man,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  caretaker  on  gentleman’s 
country  estate,  or  as  farm  manager;  in  present 
position  as  caretaker  and  manager  on  estate  of 
300  acres  five  years;  understand  farming,  gar¬ 
dening,  flowers,  livestock,  and  machinery;  know 
how  to  handle  help  to  obtain  results;  modern 
living  conditions  more  essential  than  high 
wages.  ADVERTISER  5151,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


4,000-HEN  capacity  poultry  farm  in  best  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  East;  $11,000;  half  cash;  if  you 
know  how  to  make  $2  per  hen  per  year  you  can 
pay  for  it  in  two  years.  ADVERTISER  5108, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  173  acres,  large  brick 
mansion,  five  large  old-fashioned  fireplaces 
and  brick  oven;  on  J.  R.  highway,  main  road; 
fine  Summer  home  for  someone.  JOHN  E 
WADSWORTH,  South  Hero,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Summer  boarding  house  and  farm 
in  Adirondacks;  highly  profitable  business  in 
full  swing  of  prosperity;  place  and  full  equip¬ 
ment,  $15,000;  send  for  details  and  illustrated 
booklet.  ADVERTISER  5139,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — At  half  cost,  to  close  an  estate: 

360-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  located  1% 
miles  from  Oil  City,  Pa,,  on  concrete  highway^ 
nine  residences,  excellent  dairy  with  30  cow's, 
feed  mill,  large  barns  and  poultry  houses;  50 
building  lots,  all  fronting  100  ft.  on  concrete 
highway,  can  be  sold  without  injuring  the  farm; 
oil  royalty  included;  easy  terms  of  settlement. 
BRUNDRED  TRUST  ESTATE,  Chambers  Bldg., 
Oil  City,  Pa. 

GOOD  6-rooin  house,  barn,  1%  acres  good  level 
land,  all  kinds  fruit,  berries,  close  on  State 
road,  fine  location;  price  $1,900.  MOSES  BAY¬ 
LOR,  Bridgeville,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED — Married  man,  two  chil¬ 
dren;  practical  farmer,  experienced  with  cat¬ 
tle,  general  farming  and  machinery;  can  take 
responsibility.  ADVERTISER  5150,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  for  dairy 
farm  and  horses;  good  proposition  for  wife  or 
extra  milkers  in  family;  usual  privileges,  good 
house,  electric  lights,  fine  location.  Address 
BONNIE  AYR,  Box  36,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  working  housekeeper  in  country 
on  farm  to  take  full  charge  of  home;  small 
child  no  objection.  ADVERTISER  5153,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work,  some  milk¬ 
ing;  $50  and  board  for  good  man.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman,  single,  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary;  interest,  willingness 
and  ability  to  follow  directions  are  chief  require¬ 
ments:  state  qualifications,  health  and  salary 
expected.  RED  TOP  FARM,  North  Branch, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  farm  stocked  and 
equipped;  man,  general  farming  on  percent¬ 
age,  inventory;  wife,  housekeeper  by  month. 
ADVERTISER  5155,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  assist  in  raising 
pheasants;  $120  month.  Apply  SUPERIN- 
’1  ENDENT,  State  Game  Farm,  Wellington, 
Ohio. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Herdsman-dairyman; 

American,  age  45,  married;  can  produce  cer¬ 
tified  or  sanitary  milk;  any  size  herd,  100  to 
500  cows;  formerly  connected  with  the  largest 
herd  in  New  England;  go  anywhere,  East  or 
South  preferred;  wages  not  less  than  $100  per 
month  and  usual  privileges.  Address  BOX  11, 
West  Barnstable,  Mass. 


YOUNG  Danish  girl  wishes  to  stay  on  a  small 
farm  (with  Christian  people),  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  time;  willing 
to  help  with  the  work,  especially  outdoor  work; 
expect;  no  pay.  Write- to  MISS  G.  JUIIL,  992 
Dahi'.l  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MANAGER  desirous  of  change  would  like  posi¬ 
tion  in  like  capacity,  long  experience,  in  agri¬ 
culture,  farm  management,  purebred  cattle, 
breeding,  feeding,  producing  fancy  milk,  man¬ 
agement  of  help;  can  furnish  A1  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  more  than  average 
.  ability;  open;  lifetime,  practical,  scientific 
experience;  specialty  Guernsey  cattle;  good 
judge;  advanced  registry;  world’s  record; 
showing;  certified  milk;  capacity  from  help; 
record  spotless;  successful,  profitable  results; 
married,  34.  BOX  548,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single,  all-around  dairy  farmer; 

good  habits,  ability  handling  Ford  truck  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  essential;  state  age  and  wages 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  5174,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  girj  for  general  housework, 
family  two  adults,  two  children;  modern 
home.  BOX  120,  Beverly,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Caretaker,  single  man,  experience 
flowers,  lawns,  vegetables,  tractor  and  auto¬ 
mobile  operator;  a  good  and  careful  driver; 
state  wages  and  references  in  first  letter.  F. 
PALMA,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


WANTED — Good  farmer,  married,  for  general 
farm  work  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.;  first- 
class  cottage  with  all  improvements  and  privi¬ 
leges;  state  experience,  references,  and  salary 
expected;  also  one  or  two  good  single  farmers. 
ADVERTISER  5162,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  as  general  farmer  for  large 
farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  must  be  a 
good  teamster,  milker,  and  know  how  to  op¬ 
erate -farm  machinery;  position  for  single  man 
who  is  a  good  milker;  house,  wood,  garden 
and  two  quarts  of  milk  and  $70;  single  man 
$50  and  board;  give  age,  family,  experience, 
references,  and  reason  for  changing.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married,  all-around  dairy  farmer; 

good  habits,  ability  handling  Ford  truck  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  essential;  milker  used;  wife  for 
housework;  state  age  and  wages  wanted:  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  5173,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on,  dairy  farm,  with 
house,  firewood,  garden  spot  and  milk:  state 
wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  5172,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  help  on  farm  specia¬ 
lizing  in  poultry  and  fruit;  location  near  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y. ;  state  salary  and  experience. 
ADVERTISER  5176,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


TWO  Empire  milking  machine  operators  want 
position  in  large  dairy  barn;  New  Jersey 
preferred;  April  20;  single;  $75  each,  main¬ 
tenance.  ADVERTISER  5164,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  place  as  caretakers,  wages  no 
object;  experience  5%  years;  city  reference 
last  place.  JAMES  SAYRE,  446  Central  Park 
West,  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN  couple,  age  40;  man  experienced 
general  manager,  farm  or  estate;  wife,  board 
help;  one  child;  exceptional  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  couple,  middle-age,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  man,  garden,  vegetables,  flowers,  etc., 
no  cow,  experience  on  poultry;  wife,  plain 
cook  or  housework;  reference  and  willing.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5166,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  working  foreman;  single  man, 
English;  thoroughly  experienced  all  branches 
of1  horticulture;  highest  references;  state  full 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5167, 
care ‘Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  29,  single,  American,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  position.  Address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5168,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man  wishes  position  as  housekeeper 
for  bachelor,  or  cook  for  farm  help;  $75 
month  and  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  5175. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Work  on  poultry  farm.  young 
American;  family,  2  children;  ambitious, 
some  farm  and  poultry  experience;  would  like 
salary  and  share  offer;  Long  Island  or  North¬ 
ern  Jersey  preferred.  WM.  PAVELEE,  182 
40th  St.,  Corona,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT — 2-acre  poultry  farm  at 
New  Oxford;  houses  1.000;  9-room  house; 
$2,500;  cash,  $500.  BUTTS,  Indiana,  Pa. 


POULTRY  farm,  near  Vineland,  2  acres,  large 
coops,  barn,  garage,  5-room  house;  $3,500,  half 
cash.  WILLIAM  MOON,  50  East  42d  Street. 
New  York  City. 


VERY  desirable  productive  farm,  cuts  40  ton 
hay.  acres  with  pasture  and  woodlots; 

house  9  rooms,  hardwood  floor,  electric,  running 
water,  fireplaces;  big  basement  barn  for  28 
cows,  6  horses,  electric,  water;  big  black  team 
8  cows,  2  yearling,  bull  to  raise,  4  pigs,  70 
chickens,  farming  tools  included;  store,  church 
school  near  house;  5  miles  Chatham,  State  road 
Owner;  $9,000,  terms.  ADVERTISER  5140,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LIMESTONE  larm  for  sale,  68  acres  underlayed 
with  about  18  ft.  limestone  that  analyzes  85 
per  cent  carbonate  lime;  kiln  on  property;  no 
lime  within  15  miles;  on  William  Penn  high¬ 
way;  coal  mines  close;  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— A  choice  farm  of  121  acres  in  the 
best  section  of  Orange  County.  Inquire  of 
G.  N.  SANDS,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm,  suitable  for  poultry; 

good  house,  barn,  hen  coops;  good  location. 
HAROLD  CARLSON,  Box  492,  Baltic,  Conn. 

EQUIPPED  and  stocked  9-acre  poultry  farm; 

1,000  layers.  1,000  chicks;  6-room  house  all 
conveniences;  $10,500,  half  cash.  PEPLEIt, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — River  farm,  296  acres,  exceptionally 
good  soil;  good  house  and  buildings;  terms. 
SCHUYLER  DAVEY,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


102i£  ACRES,  11-room  house,  2  barns,  1,000 
sugar  trees;  level  land;  apples;  good  potato 
farm;  R.  D.  route,  telephone,  high  school  dis¬ 
trict;  2 %  miles  to  town;  $25  oer  acre.  RALPH 
DART,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Brand-new  7-room  house  and  barn; 

State  road;  38  miles  New  York;  y2  mile  sta¬ 
tion;  $6,500;  terms.  R.  VAN  RONK,  owner 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


SALE  or  RENT — 9-room  house;  barn;  lot-  on 

State  highway.  HELEN  SCHUYLER,  Hights- 
town,  N.  J. 


38i^CRE  farm  for  sale;  very  reasonable;  price 
^$-,800.  OWNER,  151  Main  St.,  Flemington, 


LUNCH  room,  gasoline  business,  9-room  house, 
20  acres:  $6,000  cash,  balance  $4,000  mort¬ 
gage  remain.  BOX  79,  Route  3,  Danbury,  Conn. 


70  ACRES,  ^  new  buildings,  springs,  woods, 
fruit;  $6,700,  part  cash;  write  owner,  no 
agents.  Apply  E.  L.  GARWOOD,  R.  D.  2,  I.ines- 
ville.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut,  80-acre  dairy,  poultry 
farm  equipped.  ADVERTISER  5158,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Productive,  up-to-date  dairy  farin' 
175  acres,  beautifully  located,  15  miies  east 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  State  road;  part  of 
land  overlooks  Long  Island  Sound;  one  10- room 
one  7-room  house,  both  with  bath  and  furnace, 
gas  lighting  system,  excellent  water  facilities; 
river  running  through  farm,  never  failing  spring 
furnishes  running  water  for  houses  and  barns- 
stanchion  room  for  74  head;  De  Laval  mi'ker- 
herd  consists  of  58  T.B.  tested  grade  Guernseys; 
silo,  creamery,  ice,  corn,  hen  and  hog  houses, 
sheds,  garage;  200  bearing  apple  trees;  fine  lo¬ 
cation  for  fruit;  buildings  in  excellent  repair; 
land  high  state  cultivation;  if  interested  write, 
phone  or  call  and  see  the  owner.  WILCOX 
BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Guilford,  Conn. 


TO  RENT  OR  FOR  SALE — Mantup  farm,  fully 
equipped  with  modern  machinery  of  every 
description;  300  acres  of  land,  160  in  high 
state  of  cultivation;  best  dairy  and  truck 
farm  in  Eastern  Connecticut;  for  years  have 
kept  100  head  of  cattle;  100  ton  silage,  25  ton 
hay,  100  loads  manure  on  hand;  will  cut  175 
ton  hay  coming  Summer;  two  miles  from  city; 
on  State  highway;  good  markets;  other  busi¬ 
ness  prevents  operating  farm  myself.  E.  C 
ROGERS,  Putnam,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 175-acre  farm,  one  mile  from  eitv 
of  20,000;  dairy  or  market  gardening;  10- 
room  house  with  bath;  water  in  barn;  woodlot, 
tenant  house,  tools.  M.  GOODRICH,  Glovers- 
ville,  Fulton  Co,,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  wilt  be  found  on  page  617. 


You  are  always  sure  of  getting  full 
value  and  heaping  over  when  you  buy 
here.  We  trade  even !  200,000 customers 
make  it  possible.  Because  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  volume  we  do,  we  have  our  own 
milis  in  the  heaviest  timber  sections; 
we  ship  by  the  train-load;  we  cut  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  hundred  houses  or  barns  at 
a  time ;  we  cut  corners  and  save  expenses 

200  Home  Plans 

Shpws  photos,  plans,  specifi¬ 
cations,  3  to  9  room  homes  for 
town  or  country. 


in  a  manner  impossible  to  lesser  concerns. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  can  and  do  sell 
for  less  than  many  a  lumber-yard  buys 
for?  Our  prices  are  based  on  production 
costs,  plus  only  one  small  profit.  You 
save  a  dozen  times  over.  Right  now  we 
are  quoting  unbelievably  low  figures. 
Write  us  what  you  are  going  to  build 
and  get  our  latest  wholesale  prices! 

Building  Material  Catalog 

Everything  for  building  or 
remodeling— wholesale 
prices. 


Barn  Book 

Pictures  and  prices  of  every 
modem  type  of  farm  building, 
from  barns  to  poultry  houses. 


Write  for  Reduced  Prices 
On  YOUR  Building! 

No  matter  what  you  are  going  to  build  or  repair,  write  Gordon -Van  Tine.  We  will 
save  you  money,  whether  you  buy  a  new  house  or  bam,  or  five  rolls  of  roofing 
and  a  gallon  of  paint.  Write  us  today.  Tell  us  what  you  want.  We  will 
send  you  catalog  and  lowest  wholesale  prices. 


Write  for  Free 
Building 


Here’s  How  We  Have 
Put  Prices  Down 

Barn  No.  437  Size  36x48x14 
Price,  1920  Price,  1922  Price,  1924 

$3117  $2299  $1747 

Home  No.  537 

Price,  1920  Price,  1922  Price,  1924 

$3454  $2370  $2046 

Every  Gordon-Van  Tine  Building 
Shows  Similar  Redactions! 


You  Trade  Even  When 
You  Ruy  From  Us! 

A  bushel  of  wheat  or  corn  will  buy  more  value  from  Gordon - 
Van  Tine  than  from  any  other  lumber  concern  in  America 


5,000  Bargains  in  Building  Materials 


Home  Plan  No.  524 

A  most  practical,  compact  6-room 
house.  Built -in,. features.  fiJ-J  OOA 
Materials,  .... 


Immense  stocksof 
everything  in  our 
Building  Material 
Catalog.  Wholesale 
'  prices. 

Lumber  Glass 
Shingles  Mouldings 
Lath  Garages 
Flooring  Stairs 
Windows  Buffets 
Sash  Cabinets 
Doors  Furnaces 
Roofing  Wallboard 
Porch  Columns 
Bathroom  and  Plumb¬ 
ing  Supplies 
Building  Hardware 
Paints  and  Varnish 


Jap-a-Top  Slate 
Surfaced  Roofing 


Green  or  red; 
85  lbs.  to  roll. 
Complete  with 
nails  and  ce¬ 
ment.  Fire -re¬ 
sisting:  guaran¬ 
teed  15  years. 
Other  grades  at 
lower  prices. 

Per 
Roll 


Clear  White  Pine  5  X 
Panel  Door 

The  Standard 
Door  of  America. 
Finestmanufacture, 
lumber  “A”  quality 
white  pine.  Size, 
2-6  x  6-6 —  l>^-inch 
thick. 


A  Special  Gordon- 
Van  Tine  Bargain 


$JJ05 


Barn  No.  402 

Gambrel-root  —  large,  free  loft.  Ail 
framing  cut-to  fit.  Materials  ttQAA 
for  32  x  36, . vtfW 


How  Ready-Cut  Saves 

We  saw,  bevel  and  fit  all  heavy 
timbers  at  mill.  Numbered  to  fit 
blue-print.  When  you  unpack  the 
lumber  you  start  nailing  at  once. 

Saves  astoundingly  in  labor— as 
much  as  30%.  Cuts  out  17%  lum¬ 
ber  waste.  And  gives  you  a  stronger, 
more  substantial,  solid  construction 
because  all  strains  and  stresses  are 
figured  beforehand. 

The  4  Reasons  Why  We  Save  You  Money 


We  Will  Figure  Your 
Lumber  Bills  Free— 
Write! 

If  you  can’t  come  to  Davenport, 
just  send  us  your  lumber  bills  and 
we  will  give  you  lowest  freight- 
paid  prices.  No  charge.  It  gives 
you  opportunity  to  compare  prices 
—and  values. 


Hog 
House 
No.  482 

24x30 

$376 

A  hog  house  that  provides  air,  sunshine  and  plenty  of 
good  ventilation  the  year  ’round. 

All  pens  are  6x8  feet,  without  side  doors.  Big  passageway 
makes  cleaning  and  feeding  easy.  Hail-proof  rnet 
windows.  Roof  of  best  slate-surfaced,  fine-resistant  r 
A  wonderful  value. 

Send  For  Free  Books! 

200  Home  Plans— Shows  photos,  plans  specifications,  3  to  9 
room  homes  for  town  or  country. 

Barn  Book— Pictures  and  prices  of  every  modern  type 
of  farm  building  from  barns  to  poultry  houses. 

'Building  Material  Catalog — Everything  for 
building  or  remodeling — wholesale  prices. 


Poultry  House  No.  479 

Scientifically  planned.  Upper  and 
lower  windows.  Plenty  of  sun-  fl?  -t  Off 
shine.  Materials  for  size  12x20, 

Our  Four  Mills 

Davenport,  Iowa ;  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  ChehaUa, 
Washington  ;  Hattiesburg, ;  Mississippi. 

Ship  from  mill  nearest  you. 


We 


IYou  deal  direct  with  the  manufact- 
•  urer — our  prices  are  based  on  pro¬ 
duction  cost,  plus  one  small  profit.  We 
ship  direct  from  our  own  mills  to  your 
railroad  station. 

O  We  share  with  you  the  savings 
made  in  buying  and  manufacturing 
due  to  our  large  volume  of  business. 


3  We  sell  only  for  cash.  There  are 
•  no  bad  debts  or  long-time  credits 
to  add  to  your  costs. 

/%  The  Gordon-Van  Tine  Ready-Cut 
*•  system  gives  you  all  savings  of 
machine  labor  over  hand  labor  and 
does  not  restrict  the  type  of  house. 


Tear  Out  and 
Mail  Coupon! 


Gordon-VanTmeCo. 


! 


20- Year 
Guarantee 


ESTABLISHED  IS6S 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
352  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


IWe  are  the  only  con¬ 
cern  in  the  building 
business  that  gives  you 
]a  20-year  guarantee. 

Garages— $87  up 

All  sizes— easy  to  build. 


I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

352  Gordon  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Send  me  Free  Books.  I  expect  to 

□  Build  a . . 

□  Repair  a . 

Name . . . 

Address  — . 
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The  Curious  “Sweet  and  Sour”  Apple 


A  short  time  ago  I  heard  of  a  curious  kind  of  apple 
on  the  farm  formerly  owned  by  a  resident  of  this  town. 
I  asked  him  about  it  and  he  gave  me  a  description  and 
history  so  far  as  he  was  able  to.  The  tree  bears  apples 
some  "of  which  appear  to  be  Greenings  in  flavor  and 
color,  while  others  have  the  flavor  and  color  of  Pound 
Sweets,  and  still  others  are  both  Greening  and  Pound 
Sweet.  The  last  named  are  yellow  or  green  by  streaks 
and  each  streak  retains  the  flavor  of  the  Greening  or 
of  the  Pound  Sweet  with  a  distinct  division  line.  The 
tree  is  said  to  be  from  a  graft  which  came  from  Cato, 


ent  tastes — sour  and  sweet.  The  part  which  is  sour 
is  not  very  tart,  nor  the  other  very  sweet.  Two  ap¬ 
ples,  growing  side  by  side  on  the  same  limb,  will  be 
often  of  these  different  tastes ;  the  one  all  sour,  and 
the  other  all  sweet.  And,  which  is  more  remarkable, 
the  same  apple  will  frequently  be  sour  one  side, 
end,  or  part,  and  the  other  sweet,  and  that  not  in 
any  order  or  uniformity ;  nor  is  there  any  difference 


the  curiosity  by  supposing  that  some  chemical  sub 
stance  develops  in  some  cells  of  the  tree  that  does 
not  develop  in  others,  and  that  this  material  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  so  that  if  ii 
is  not  present  in  certain  cells  then  there  is  little 
sugar  formed  there.  Sunlight  or  temperature  mighl 
be  responsible  for  the  variation  in  the  appearance  of 
this  chemical  substance.  But  this  is  hardly  good 


Ayrshire  Cow  Burtha  T. 


Owned  by  C.  H.  Bartlett,  of  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  Born  March  12,  1920;  yearly  record,  12,144  lbs.  milk;  506.41  lbs.  butterfat. 


X.  Y.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  how  such 
hybrids  are  produced?  R-  c-  J- 

Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

N  OLD-TIME  ODDITY.  —  There  has  always 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  over  the 
origin  of  this  peculiar  variety  of  apple,  commonly 
called  “Sw'eet  and  Sour,’’  “Bower’s  Apple,”  or 
“Compound.”  It  was  first  recorded  in  American 
horticultural  literature  in  1817  iu  William  Coxe’s 
work  on  fruit  trees.  From  a  description  made 
at  that  time  and  reproduced  by  James  Thach- 
er  in  1822  we  may  gather  that  the  variety 
under  discussion  is  the  same.  “There  is  now 
growing  in  an  orchard  lately  belonging  to  my  hon¬ 
ored  father,  the  Reverend  Aaron  Whitney,  of  Peter¬ 
sham,  deceased,  an  apple  tree  very  singular  with  re¬ 
spect  to  its  fruit.  The  apples  are  fair,  and  when 
fully  ripe,  of  a  yellow  color,  but  evidently  of  differ- 


in  the  appearance  of  one  part  from  the  other.  And 
as  to  the  quantity,  some  have  more  of  the  acid  and 
less  of  the  sweet,  and  so  vice  versa.  Neither  are 
the  apples,  so  different  in  their  tastes,  peculiar  to 
any  particular  branches,  'but  are  found  promiscu¬ 
ously,  on  every  branch  of  the  tree.  The  tree  stands 
almost  in  the  midst  of  a  large  orchard,  in  a  rich 
and  strong  soil,  and  was  transplanted  there  40  years 
ago.  The  only  solution  that  I  can  conceive  is,  that 
the  corcula,  or  hearts  of  two  seeds,  the  one  from  a 
sour,  the  other  from  a  sweet  apple,  might  so  incor¬ 
porate  in  the  ground  as  to  produce  but  one  plant: 
or  that  farina  from  blossoms  of  those  opposite  qual¬ 
ities,  might  pass  into  and  impregnate  the  same 
seed.” 

IMAGINING  THE  CAUSE.— One  might  let  his 
imagination  run  away  with  itself  and  try  to  explain 


“imagining”  and  certainly  without  an  ounce  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  it. 

EFFECTS  OF  GRAFTING.— On  the  other  hand 
there  have  been  some  very  interesting  experiences 
in  grafting  that  may  explain  the  occurrence  of  this 
apple.  If  a  tomato  plant  is  grafted  onto  the  night¬ 
shade  and  a  wound  made  at  the  point  of  union,  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  union  of  the  tomato  and  the  night¬ 
shade  in  such  a  way  that  one-half  of  the  plant  will 
be  tomato  and  the  opposite  half  nightshade — the  two 
plants  growing  together  perpendicularly.  Moreover, 
it  is  also  possible  to  have  the  nightshade  growing 
within  the  tomato ;  that  is,  the  nightshade  plant  is 
covered  with  several  layers  of  cells  from  the  tomato. 
Or  the  reverse  may  be  accomplished  so  that  the  to¬ 
mato  is  covered  with  several  layers  of  cells  from 
the  nightshade.  If.  then,  a  bud  from  the  center  of 
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the  plant,  supposing  the  center  to  be  nightshade  for 
this  case,  pushes  its  way  through  the  covering  of 
tomato  cells  the  appearance  will  be  that  of  a  to¬ 
mato  plant  with  a  shoot  of  nightshade  springing 
from  it 

VARIEGATIONS  AND  MOTTLINGS.— It  is  ex¬ 
actly  this  sort  of  thing  that  is  responsible  for  the 
white-edged  geranium.  In  this  case  we  may  have  a 
normal  green  geranium  plant  bearing  a  shoot  of  en¬ 
tirely  white  leaves.  Now  if  a  bud  from  the  normal 
shoot  pushes  its  way  through  the  white-leaved  shoot 
at  the  point  of  union,  we  will  have  an  otheiuvise 
norcnal  green  shoot  covered  with  several  layers  of 
colorless  cells  just  like  a  hand  in  a  transparent 
glove.  The  edges  of  such  leaves,  since  they  are 
much  flattened,  are  composed  of  nothing  but  color¬ 
less  cells  and  therefore  appear  white;  while  the 
center  portions  of  the  leaves,  since  they  are  com¬ 
posed  of  normal  green  cells  overlaid  with  white 
cells  through  which  the  green  cells  show  as  though 
normal,  therefore  appear  green.  A  great  many  other 
variegations  and  mottlings  can  be  definitely  proven 
to  have  the  same  structure,  and  there  are  all  pos¬ 
sible  combinations  of  the  different  tissues. 

THE  SWEET  ANI)  SOUR  COMBINATION.  — 
Now  if  we  should  suppose,  in  the  case  of  this  apple, 
several  layers  of  cells  of  some  sour  variety  surround¬ 
ing  a  sweet  variety,  the  explanation  is  obvious.  If 
a  bud  from  the  center  of  the  tree,  branch,  or  twig, 
breaks  through  the  outer  layer  of  cells,  the  apples 
on  that  twig  will  be  sweet,  otherwise  sour.  Or  if 
cells  from  the  two  sources  run  along  a  shoot  parallel 
with  each  other,  one-half  of  the  apples  borne  on  it 
might  be  sour  and  the  other  half  sweet,  or  any 
portion  of  them  might  be  sour  or  sweet.  All  of  this 
is  nothing  more  than  guesswork  and  may  or  may 
not  be  correct,  but  in  this  case,  at  least,  one  man’s 
guess  is  as  good  as  another.  If  there  are  any 
other  explanations  among  our  readers  it  should  be 
interesting  to  hear  them.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Wheat  Bran  for  Fertilizer 

I  am  using  all  our  chicken  manure  and  wood  ashes 
on  the  garden  soil.  Other  manure  is  not  to  be  had, 
and  fertilizer  is  hard  to  get.  However.  I  can  get  wheat 
bran,  and  if  my  understanding  is  right,  that  material 
is  fairly  rich  in  phosphorus.  I  was  wondering  whether 
a  top-dressing  of  that  might  not  supply  in  a  measure, 
what  the  chicken  manure  and  wood  ashes  lack,  and 
make  an  all-around  better  balanced  fertilizer.  I  have 
an  ample  supply  of  leaves  that  I  intend  spading  under. 
While  I  have  not  mentioned  any  quantities,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  difficulty  for  you  in  making  any  definite  sugges¬ 
tions,  I  believe  I  can  sfifely  say  that  the  soil  has  not 
received  any  too  much  of  the  chicken  manure  and 
ashes  that  I  have  applied,  rather  the  reverse.  M.  E.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

HE  best  thing  for  you  to  use  in  such  a  situation 
would  be  fine  ground  bone  or  acid  phosphate. 
Either  one  would  supply  the  phosphorus  which  you 
need  to  balance  the  chicken  manure.  Or,  very  likely, 
you  can  get  some  brand  of  fertilizer  containing  a 
very  large  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid.  That 
would  answer  if  spread  on  the  ground  and  raked 
in  after  the  chicken  manure  is  plowed  or  spaded  un¬ 
der.  With  regard  to  wheat  bran,  it  is  true  that  it 
contains  quite  a  little  phosphorus.  The  ordinary 
sample  of  bran  will  contain  about  50  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
(10  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  between  30  and  35 
lbs.  of  potash  to  the  ton.  When  you  use  so  much 
chicken  manure  you  will  hardly  need  any  more 
nitrogen  than  that  which  the  manure  supplies,  so 
that  the  nitrogen  would  hardly  be  necessary,  and 
there  is  not  enough  phosphoric  acid  in  the  bran  to 
make  it  a  profitable  fertilizer  in  your  case.  The 
bran  will  decay  readily,  and  its  plant  food  is  quite 
available,  but  at  the  price  usually  charged  for  bran, 
it  is  not  an  economical  manure,  although  it  has  been 
used  in  considerable  quantities  for  that  purpose.  On 
d  small  piece  of  ground,  like  a  garden,  it  might  serve 
the  purpose,  but  a  quantity  of  acid  phosphate  or 
fine  ground  bone  would  be  more  economical  and  on 
the  whole  better.  The  leaves  you  refer  to  are  prob¬ 
ably  sour,  and  it  would  be  well  to  use  some  lime  in 
addition  to  the  wood  ashes. 


What  to  Use  for  Cultivating 

I  have  been  doing  all  my  plowing  and  fitting  and 
other  heavy  work  with  tractor,  and  found  it  very  satis¬ 
factory.  I  have  a  team  of  horses  weighing  about  2,900 
or  3.000  lbs.,  and  all  they  have  done  for  two  years  was 
cultivate.  Since  I  am  not  going  to  work  my  farm  any 
more,  my  three  boys  will  do  most  of  it.  Two  are  twins, 
13  years  old,  and  they  have  an  older  brother  almost  IS. 
The  farm  is  mostly  in  fruit  trees,  but  I  expect  we  will 
raise  some  tomatoes  and  melons  with  other  garden  stuff. 

We  do  not  wish  to  keep  this  big  team  just  to  cultivate 
with,  and  the  boys  might  get  into  trouble  with  horses. 
We  have  a  Welsh  pony  that  is  gentle  and  pretty  good 
size,  and  I  have  been  wondering  if  it  would  be  advisable 
to  get  a  mate  to  him  to  do  the  work.  The  boys  wanted 
a  tractor  cultivator.  I  do  all  my  hauling  with  a  truck, 
and  my  farm  lies  so  that  I  can  use  it  in  the  fields. 

I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  for  cultivating  this  Sum- 
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mer.  Why  wouldn’t  an  ox  be  good  for  this  purpose? 
It  should  not  cost  as  much  as  a  horse,  and  when  not 
in  use  could  be  turned  out  in  any  pasture  having  barbed- 
wire  fence.  In  the  Winter  an  ox  would  not  be  injured 
so  much  from  lack  of  exercise  and  when  its  usefulness 
was  past,  could  be  fattened  for  the  butcher.  Could 
such  an  animal  be  purchased  to  give  satisfaction  when 
used  singly  for  cultivation?  I  suppose  it  would  have 
to  be  driven  with  lines.  What  advice  do  you  give  and 
would  anyone  have  such  a  beast  for  sale?  I  suppose  the 
best  way  to  arrange  the  reins  would  be  to  a  ring  in 
the  nose.  F  s 

Pennsylvania. 

TT  ERE  is  another  of  the  problems  which  readjust- 
A  A  ment  of  farm  work  is  pushing  upon  the 
farmer.  The  use  of  the  tractor  is  crowding  horses 
out  of  plowing  and  leaving  them  not  much  besides 
teaming  and  cultivating.  In  a  case  like  the  above 
the  big  horses  are  not  really  needed  if  some  sub¬ 
stitute  can  be  found  for  cultivating  among  growing 
crops  like  corn  or  potatoes.  Some  of  our  readers 
have  succeeded  with  one  of  the  small  tractors  when 
the  soil  is  smooth  and  fairly  level,  but  others  feel 
that  it  is  about  as  uneconomic  to  keep  a  tractor  just 
for  cultivating  as  it  is  to  keep  a  team  of  horses 
where  a  large  tractor  works  well.  What  should  this 
man  do !  If  he  can  get  a  good  mate  for  that  pony 
and  .train  them  to  pull  light  cultivators  he  would 
be  well  provided.  As  for  the  ox,  that  is  not  at  all 
a  ridiculous  proposition.  We  have  heard  several 
reports  from  people  who  have  used  oxen  for  the 
purpose,  and  with  good  results.  A  quick-stepping 
Devon  ox,  well  trained  to  the  job,  would  accomplish 
a  remarkable  amount  in  a  day,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  this  will  call  out  reports  from  those  who 
have  used  oxen  for  the  purpose. 


A  Handy  Device  for  Harnessing 

IIIS  device  which  may  be  used  in  harnessing 
the  horses  is  patterned  after  a  trolley  cable. 
A  %-in.  rod,  threaded  on  both  ends  and  inserted 
between  the  joists  just  above  the  horse  with  two 


114-in.  awning  pulleys  bolted  together  for  trolley 
cars  completes  the  hardware.  A  rope  of  sufficient 
length  is  inserted  in  the  lower  pulley  with  two 
hooks  tied  into  it,  so  that  when  one  hook  is  up  to 
the  pulley  the  other  will  hook  in  the  hame  ring  or 
strap.  To  lift  the  harness,  hook  one  hook  to  the 
hame,  pull  the  other  hook  down  by  means  of  the 
rope  and  hook  into  the  other  side  of  the  hame  and  it 
is  suspended.  The  other  pair  of  hooks  are  used 
to  carry  the  back-pad  and  breaching  lifted  in  a 
similar  manner,  one  hook  carrying  the  back-pad  and 
the  other  the  breeching.  The  harness  now  hanging 
suspended  on  the  cable  is  pushed  back  out  of  the 
way,  and  is  ready  to  be  pulled  up  ahead  and  lowered 
on  the  horse’s  back.  If  the  collar  has  a  coupling 
which  opens  at  the  bottom  both  collar  and  hames 
can  be  lifted  at  the  same  time!  The  harness  does 
not  get  tangled  up,  and  it  saves  heavy  lifting,  es¬ 
pecially  so  when  a  fly  net  -is  on.  j.  f.  fokrest. 

Wisconsin. 


Buying  “School  Land”  in  Vermont 

I  am  thinking  of  purchasing  a  farm  in  Vermont  of 
300  acres,  more  or  less ;  100  acres  of  this  is  known  as 
school  land  which  I  understand  is  rented,  not  owned 
by  the  person  selling.  This  is  supposed  to  go  with  the 
property  as  long  as  $10  a  year  is  paid  for  the  same. 
There  are  no  deeds  for  the  100  acres  of  school  land. 
It  is  mentioned  once  in  warranty  deed  of  the  farm. 
This  100  acres  contains  about  the  best  land  on  the 
place.  Would  it  be  good  policy  to  purchase  said  farm 
with  the  intention  of  improving  this  100  acres,  and  as 
much  more  of  the  other  land  as  could  be;  improvements 
such  as  buildings,  but  mostly  to  be  set  out  to  an  apple 
orchard?  t.  w. 

New  York. 

S  to  school  lands  in  this  State,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  information  without  knowing  the  particu¬ 
lar  location  of  the  land  and  all  the  circumstances. 
I  would  therefore  advise  T.  W.  to  go  to  some  good 
reputable  lawyer  and  have  his  title  proved  before 
he  makes  the  purchase  of  the  farm. 

It  was  customary  in  tlie  early  days  for  lots  of 
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land  to  be  set  aside  for  support  of  schools  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  gospel.  It  is  provided  that  this  land  shall 
bear  an  annual  rental  for  the  purposes  named.  I 
have  a  considerable  acreage  of  this  land  myself. 
The  rent,  I  think,  is  about  15c  per  aere,  which  is  the 
only  tax  wffiich  can  be  legally  levied  against  the 
land.  It  is  paid  into  the  town  treasury  with  our 
regular  tax  bill.  You  will  see  therefore  that  this  is 
the  most  valuable  kind  of  land  to  own. 

In  acquiring  this  kind  of  land  I  have  always  se¬ 
cured  a  warranty  deed  from  the  seller  who  has  con¬ 
veyed  the  property  to  me  and  warranted  the  title 
free  from  all  encumbrances  except  the  rental  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Whatever  the  conditions  may  be  in  the 
region  where  T.  W.  is  purchasing  a  farm  I  do  not 
know,  but  here  such  land  is  sold  readily  and  the 
rental  is  not  considered  to  be  any  handicap,  e.  b. 


Old  Sod  to  New  Meadow 

.  ^  hat  would  be  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  get  mow- 
mg  ground  back  to  hay  that  has  not  been  broken  up  in 
the  last  10  or  15  years?  What  rotation  of  crops?  What 
kind  of  lime,  ground  limestone,  burnt  ground  limestone 
or  hydrated?  The  ground  is  heavy  loam,  and  I  would 
have  to  use  fertilizers.  c  j  s 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

N  a  ease  of  this  sort  the  best  is  not  always  the 
cheapest.  The  cheapest  way  would  be  to  plow 
the  old  sod  this  Spring,  harrow  it  a  few  times,  put 
on  lime  and  seed  at  once  to  grass,  or  put  in  a  light 
seeding  of  oats  with  the  grass  seed.  You  would  get 
a  new  stand  of  grass  in  that  way,  but  in  a  year  or 
so  it  would  be  full  of  weeds  and  foul  stuff,  so  that 
you  would  have  to  seed  it  over.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  most  expensive  way  would  be  to  plow  in  the 
Spring  and  seed  to  oats.  Plow  these  oats  under  in 
early  July,  and  work  the  soil  again  and  again  with 
a  disk  or  spring-tooth  harrow  so  as  to  kill  out  all 
weeds  and  grass.  This  will  mean  six  or  eight 
thorough  harrowings.  Work  in  a  ton  of  lime  to  the 
acre,  seed  heavily  to  grass  alone,  and  use  GOO  lbs. 
or  more  to  the  acre  of  fertilizer.  That  will  give  a 
thick,  fine  seeding.  There  will  be  a  light  grass  crop 
the  next  year,  but  a  heavy  crop  following  for  five 
years  or  more.  As  a  compromise  between  these  two 
plans  you  can  plow  in  the  Spring  and  put  on  one 
ton  to  the  acre  of  ground  limestone.  Then  plant  the 
earliest  variety  of  corn  you  can  get,  in  hills  3  ft. 
apart.  Give  thorough  culture  both  ways  and  at 
least  one  hand  hoeing  so  as  to  kill  out  the  weeds 
thoroughly.  Cut  this  corn  late  in  August  and  carry 
the  stalks  off  the  field.  Then  plow  and  harrow  well, 
and  seed  to  grass — a  combination  of  Timothy,  Red- 
top  and  Red  and  Alsike  clover  with  400  lbs.  or  more 
of  good  fertilizer.  In  place  of  the  com  you  can  seed 
buckwheat  and  plow  the  crop  under,  but  the  corn 
will  be  better,  as  one  object  is  to  give  thorough  cul¬ 
ture  so  as  to  kill  out  the  weeds  and  grass. 


Organizing  A  Pet  Stock  Farm 

For  the  past  five  years  I  have  been  breeding  canaries, 
gold  and  tropical  fish  and  small  pet  stock,  in  a  small 
way,  here  at  home,  and  have  been  very  successful.  I 
have  been  very  careful  in  learning  feeding,  breeding  and 
mating  for  the  best  results.  Now  I  am  writing  to  ask 
your  opinion  of  the  possibilities  of  a  commercial  pet 
stock  farm.  Do  you  think  a  place  of  this  kind  would 
make  a  livelihood  for  a  small  family? 

It  would  be  necessary,  at  first,  for  me  to  lease  the 
ground,  but  as  this  land  would  not  need  to  be  anything 
more  than  wild  land  or  pasture,  the  rental  should  not 
be  a  very  big  item.  It  would  need  to  be  near  a  small 
stream  or  have  springs  which  could  be  utilized  for  out- 
of-door  pools  during  the  Summer.  I  have  not  looked  at 
any  particular  location,  and  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  any  readers  who  may  have  had  some  experiences 
along  these  lines.  I  have  two  friends  who  are  large 
importers  and  wholesalers  of  pet  stock,  and  several  re¬ 
tailers  who  will  take  pet  stock  in  large  numbers,  so 
would  be  almost  sure  of  a  ready  market  for  all  I  could 
produce  of  birds,  fish,  small  pets  and  dogs.  j.  t.  b. 

E  should  not  care  to  give  any  deciding  opinion 
about  the  outcome  of  such  an  enterprise.  We 
know  nothing  about  it.  We  have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  some  of  our  people  have  had  experience  in  this 
line.  They  can  help.  On  general  principles,  the 
reader  who  wants  to  know  about  breeding  goldfish 
or  canary  birds  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  consider¬ 
ation  as  he  who  seeks  information  regarding  cows 
or  elephants,  and  we  want  to  help  this  man.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  human  animal  has  other  needed  re¬ 
quirements  besides  food,  shelter  and  clothing.  He 
needs  entertainment,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  en¬ 
courage  him  to  take  part  of  that  in  showing  affection 
for  animals — pet  stock.  Sometimes,  when  we  see  a 
strong,  healthy  woman  lavishing  upon  a  useless  dog 
the  affection  which  belongs  to  some  motherless  child, 
there  may  be  some  question  about  it,  but  as  a  phil¬ 
osopher.  taking  life  as  our  companions  make  it,  it 
seems  as  if  pet  stock  will  play  a  large  part  in  the 
affairs  of  most  people.  Why  not  then  a  pet  stock 
farm?  Why  not  indeed? 
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The  Automobile  Problem 

THE  VILLAGER’S  LUXURY.— In  a  recent  issue 
the  editor  seems  to  be  doubtful  of  the  value  of  a 
car  to  the  average  town  dweller,  and  while  I  hold  no 
brief  for  the  villager,  am  sure  the  small  towns  of  the 
East  were  never  more  prosperous  than  they  are  right 
now.  Observation,  bank  balances  and  appearances 
make  this  opinion  unanimous.  Where  25  years  ago 
the  middle-class  villager  had  little  chance  to  move 
around,  today  there  is  a  steady  stream  of  cars  going 
and  coming,  especially  Sundays  and  holidays,  and 
everyone  seems  to  he  enjoying  existence. 

THE  FARMER'S  TIME-SAVER.— But  to  the 
farmer,  and  especially  those  some  distance  back,  the 
car  has  come  to  be  a  time-saver  and  practically  a 
necessity.  Where  formerly  usually  once  a  week 
someone  had  to  make  a  trip  to  town,  now  the  farmer 
goes  in  some  evening  and  does  the  trading,  perhaps 
sees  the  pictures  and  does  his  regular  14  hours  on 
the  land  without  a  break,  which  means  a  lot  in  these 
days,  with  no  help  and  many  tasks.  Also,  it  is  less 
expense.  In  the  old  days  most  of  us  kept  one  or  two 
driving  horses,  which  were  of  little  use  on  the  farm 
if  in  shape  for  driving,  and  cost  a  considerable  sum 
to  keep  in  nice  shape,  and  were  a  daily 
job.  Now  we  back  out  the  car  and  are 
home  again  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  run 
the  machine  in  until  the  next  trip. 

ECONOMICAL  UP  -  KEEP.  —  This 
past  year  has  been  easy  with  the  gas 
bill,  and  besides  the  saving  in  time  I 
do  not  think  a  car  will  cost  one-lialf  as 
much  to  run  per  mile  as  a  team.  Of 
course,  there  is  the  depreciation,  hut  a 
team  does  not  last  long,  and  rigs  and 
harness  soon  play  out.  Where  the 
hitch  sheds  used  to  be  crowded  with 
teams,  especially  Saturdays,  you  will 
now  find  a  garage,  with  parking  space 
at  a  premium  on  the  streets,  and  where 
we  used  to  take  all  day  and  pay  two 
bits  for  hitching,  and  a  dollar  or  so  for 
dinner,  now  we  never  go  until  the 
afternoon,  even  on  business,  and  do  our 
trading  evenings.  We  live  eight  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad  town  and 
trading  point,  and  even  in  Winter, 
when  the  teams  are  idle,  I  find  a  dis¬ 
tinct  saving  in  using  the  car  when  we 
can  get  through.  It  is  a  long  day  to  do 
the  chores  and  go  with  the  big  horses, 
while  the  car  is  home  by  noon.  Then, 
about  two  trips  over  the  concrete 
means  a  trip  to  the  shop  with  the 
horses,  which  is  from  $2  to  $4  now, 
while  the  car  will  go  for  a  gallon  of 
gas,  and  come  home  without  any  aches, 
but  the  old  team  hates  to  get  out  of  the 
stall  for  a  day  or  two-  after  10  miles 
over  hard  roads. 

MOVING  CROPS. — In  moving  crops 
gasoline  has  it  all  over  horse  power. 

Last  Spring  I  had  100  bushels  of  potatoes  to  move, 
and  the  buyer  sent  up  a  truck  which  did  the  job  in 
about  one-half  day,  as  we  farmers  count  time,  while 
it  would  take  the  old  man  and  team  over  two  days 
for  the  same  task.  Formerly  I  have  sold  a  few  cars 
of  hay.  My  neighbors  were  always  accommodating, 
and  it  took  some  six  teams  at  $5  each  all  day  to 
move  a  carload  of  10  tons.  Now  a  man  with  a  big 
truck  will  load  a  car  in  a  long  day  on  good  roads, 
leaving  the  teams  for  home  work.  Also,  there  are 
plenty  of  men  to  drive  trucks,  and  none  except  the 
old  farmers  to  bump  long  distances  with  produce  be¬ 
hind  the  old  farm  teams. 

LACK  OF  LABOR. — This  is  one  reason  why  the 
short-handed  farms  continue  to  feed  this  and  other 
nations.  Another  reason  is  the  neglect  of  all  im¬ 
provements  which  cost  long  years  of  toil  to  those 
who  have  passed  on.  Everywhere  ditches  are  filling 
up,  fences  are  decaying  and  growing  up  to  brush,  and 
paint  is  a  curiosity,  while  the  undesirable  farms  in 
bad  locations  are  abandoned  to  the  woodchucks  and 
the  crow.  But,  of  course,  there  will  be  changes.  Too 
many  farmers  are  leaving,  tempted  by  high  wages, 
and  the  least  slowing  up  of  industrial  operations  will 
see  them  back,  and  farming  will  take  its  place  with 
other  desirable  occupations.  n.  l.  Hathaway. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


part  of  those  who  have  so  far  taken  part  in  it.  As 
I  have,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  spent  a 
number  of  years  in  the  building  trades,  10  of  them  as 
a  union  man,  and  have  left  the  building  trades  and 
become  a  farmer,  because  I  found  that  I  could  make 
a  better  and  pleasanter  living  by  doing  so,  it  may  be 
that  I  can  add  a  little  information  that  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known.  In  the  first  place,  the  eight-hour  day 
does  not  lessen  the  productive  power  of  the  building 
workman.  His  work  is  done  under  high  pressure, 
and  it  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  his 
maximum  day  is  eight  hours.  I  have  worked  more 
than  that  long  at  different  times.  One  of  the  locals 
I  belonged  to  at  one  time  had  a  10-hour  day,  and  as  I 
have  always  been  of  an  investigative  turn,  I  checked 
up  on  the  amount  of  work  done  in  comparison  with 
other  locals  that  worked  eight  hours.  The  difference 
in  production  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  short 
day.  At  another  time  I  was  doing  piece-work  in  an 
automobile  body  factory,  and  the  whole  force  went 
on  overtime,  working  11  hours.  The  work  was  not 
so  hard  as  that  of  a  building  workman,  and  I  found 
that  my  maximum  production  was  made  on  a  nine- 
hour  day,  with  Saturday  afternoon  off.  Other  piece¬ 
workers  told  fne  their  results  had  been  the  same. 


of  them  hire  him  to  plow  corn.  And  more  results  are 
accomplished  now  than  under  the  old  system. 

THE  SHORTER  DAY  PAYS.— I  am  a  market  gar¬ 
dener.  As  I  have  a  small  place.  I  hire  very  little: 
but  when  I  do  hire  a  man  it  never  pays  me  to  work 
him  more  than  eight  or  nine  hours.  Sometimes 
I  get  a  brainstorm  and  work  myself  a  good  deal 
longer,  but  I'm  not  sure  it  pays.  My  experience  has' 
been  that  the  boss  can  work  longer  than  a  hired  man 
before  reaching  the  point  where  his  production  falls 
off  too  far  to  leave  a  profit.  Every  man  who  amounts 
to  shucks  wants  to  work  for  himself  sometimes,  and 
the  shorter  day  gives  him  a  chance  to  do  so.  For 
that  reason  I  prefer  to  hire  men  who  can  go  home  at 
night.  And  I  want  them  to  be  able  to  hear  the 
whistle,  too.  When  I  see  a  man  digging  along  after 
quitting  time  I  wonder  if  he  hasn’t  sense  to  quit,  or 
is  he  trying  to  impress  the  boss?  Neither  idea  looks 
good  to  me.  Not  only  is  the  long  day  not  necessary : 
it  often  operates  to  curtail  production.  A  farmer's 
hands  must  follow  his  head,  and  if  he  gives  the 
hands  all  his  strength  they  will  have  a  poor  leader. 
Again,  any  man  who  works  to  the  point  of  exhaus¬ 
tion  every  day  isn't  going  to  do  very  much  the  next. 
That  is  one  point  I  have  seen  repeately  demonstrated 
in  shop  and  building  work,  when  some 
emergency  was  supposed  to  demand 
overtime.  It  always  loses  money  in  the 
end.  I  like  to  see  a  man  show  some 
zip,  and  the  only  way  to  see  it  is  to 
take  care  of  all  the  zip  there  is  in  him. 
Illinois.  b.  w.  davis. 


“Intensive  Grass  Culture 


n 


Mrs.  John  X.  White  of  Vermont,  well  known  to  our  readers  as  “Mother  Bee, 
She  here  appears  with  other  members  of  her  busy  hive. 


About  two  years  ago  you  published  an 
article  on  renewing  meadows  without 
plowing,  under  a  process  of  disking  and 
tearing  up  the  turf-bound  grass,  applying 
top-dressing,  and  broadcasting  Timothy 
and  clover  seed.  I  have  some  old  mead¬ 
ows  on  which  I  would  like  to  experiment, 
and  would  appreciate  your  advice  on  the 
following  questions :  Land  is  located  in 
Vermont ;  sandy  loam,  stony,  not  consid¬ 
ered  poor  in  humus ;  has  not  been  plowed 
nor  re-seeded  in  10  years  or  more  ;  only 
producing  about  one-half  ton  of  hay  per 
acre  at  present ;  clover  has  practically 
disappeared,  and  has  been  crowded  out  by 
daisies  and  weeds.  How  late  could  this 
disking  be  done  so  as  not  to  retard  growth 
for  hay  this  season?  I  plan  also  to  broad¬ 
cast  lime  and  commercial  fertilizer. 
Should  these  be  sown  prior  to  the  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  seed?  How  much  fertil¬ 
izer  and  what  f  .  mula  should  I  use?  How 
much  Timothy  and  clover  seed  should  I 
use?  In  case  I  could  not  have  time  to  try 
this  experiment  early  enough  this  Spring, 
would  it  be  better  for  me  to  wait  until 
next  Spring,  or  could  I  get  results  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  crop  this  year  and  then  cutting 
and  disking  immediately  after  taking  off 
the  crop,  and  treating  it  exactly  as  if  it 
were  done  in  the  Spring?  My  idea  is  to 
avoid  the  necessary  clearing  of  stones  if 
plowed  and  re-seeded  in  the  usual  way. 

C.  E.  G. 

THIS  probably  refers  to  what  was 
called  the  Clark  system  of  grass 


The  Eight-Hour  Day  Pays 

HIGH-PRESSURE  WORK. — I  have  been  follow¬ 
ing  your  discussion  of  the  eight-hour  day, 
through  several  issues.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  of  the  facts  on  the 


These  facts  were  experimentally  determined.  Over¬ 
time  does  not  pay. 

TRAVELING  TO  WORK— Another  fact  that 
farmers  who  have  never  worked  at  city  trades  over¬ 
look  is  the  time  taken  on  the  road  to  and  from  work. 
I  have  often  worked  10  miles  or  more  from  home. 
That  meant  about  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  street 
car,  each  way.  I  remember  working  on  a  barn  20 
miles  from  home,  and  being  severely  criticized  by  the 
farmer  because  I  was  “an  eight-hour  lazy-bones.” 
We  reached  that  job  by  Ford,  and  the  shortest  day 
we  saw  on  it,  from  the  time  we  left  home  till  we  got 
back  again,  was  13  hours.  The  farmer  finds  his 
work  close  at  hand,  with  no  long  journeys  either 
way.  That  is  a  more  important  item  than  he  real¬ 
izes. 

EXHAUSTING  THE  WORKER.  —  Just  what 
would  be  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  a  shorter 
working  day  hy  the  farmer  has  not  yet  been  proved. 
Most  farmers  know  the  name  Moline.  The  Deere 
shops  are  among  the  largest  manufacturers  of  farm¬ 
ing  tools.  A  few  years  ago  their  regular  schedule 
was  10  hours  per  day  and  six  days  per  week.  Now 
their  working  week  is  five  and  a  half  days  of  nine 
hours  each.  The  change  was  made  simply  because 
it  paid,  in  dollars  and  cents.  A  man’s  earning  power 
in  those  shops  is  higher  today  than  under  the  old 
long  day.  Most  farmers  in  Western  Illinois  aban¬ 
doned  the  12  or  13-hour  day  some  years  ago.  It  was 
found  that  horses  did  a  bigger  month’s  work  at 
about  nine  hours  than  working  longer,  and  that  hired 
help  did  a  bigger  and  better  day’s  work  when  no  one 
day  left  a  man  exhausted.  There  are  still  a  few 
who  think  they  hire  a  man  to  wear  him  out.  but  most 


culture.  It  was  made  popular  by  the 
late  George  M.  Clark  of  Connecticut, 
but  most  farmers  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  labor  needed  to  carry  out  the  work.  Clark  re¬ 
seeded  in  the  late  Summer  or  early  Fall.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  follow  out  the  plan  fully  and  ob¬ 
tain  a  grass  crop  this  year,  because  the  work  of  fit¬ 
ting  the  soil  must  be  done  during  July  and  August. 4 
A  modified  plan  may  be  carried  out,  as  follows : 
Plow  as  early  as  possible  and  use  one  ton  of  good 
lime  per  acre,  well  harrowed  in.  Such  soil  is  prac¬ 
tically  always  sour,  and  if  you  are  seeding  down  for 
a  number  of  years,  considerable  lime  will  be  needed. 
Seed  as  early  as  possible  three  bushels  of  oats  to  the 
acre.  Cut  this  crop  when  the  oats  are  soft  in  the 
head,  and  cure  like  clover  for  a  hay  crop.  Then 
work  up  the  ground  carefully.  Clark  never  used  a 
plow  at  all  for  this  work,  but  a  cutaway  harrow  well 
weighted  down  so  that  it  dug  deep  into  the  soil.  His 
argument  against  plowing  was  that  by  turning  the 
furrow-slice  over  you  put  too  many  weeds  and  old 
grass  roots  down  under  ground  where  the  harrow 
could  not  reach  and  destroy  them.  Thus,  after  a 
year  or  two  they  would  work  back  and  damage  the 
seeding.  What  he  aimed  to  do  was  thoroughly  t<> 
kill  out  the  old  sod  by  destroying  every  root.  Thus 
he  used  a  cutaway  disk,  which  chops  and  cuts  and 
tosses  the  sod  up  to  the  sun  and  air  until  every 
plant  is  killed  out.  Most  farmers  want  to  fill  the  soil 
with  organic  matter,  but  Clark’s  idea  was  to  destroy 
all  grass  and  weeds,  get  a  strong  seeding,  and  then 
depend  on  fertilizers  for  plant  food.  Following  out 
this  plan  the  ground  was  worked  15  to  20  times  be¬ 
tween  cutting  the  oats  and  seeding  time.  Again  and 
again,  as  often  as  any  green  growth  showed  on  the 
field,  the  cutaway  or  a  spike-tooth  harrow  was  run 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Before  you  spray— 


Write  for  this  special  introductory  offer  ^of  Red 
Diamond  Calcium  Caseinate.  A  10-lb.  proof” 
package,  sufficient  for  1,200  gallons  of  spray,  will 
be  mailed  to  you  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  the 
attached  coupon  and  $2.00. 

Because  Red  Diamond  is  a  better  Calcium  Casei¬ 
nate,  we  guarantee  the  following  claims,  if  directions 
are  properly  followed : 

60%  better  coverage 

A  saving  in  spray,  because  less  spray  is  required  to  cover 
the  same  acreage. 

50%  better  adhesion 

Fewer  sprayings  are  necessary,  because  the  spray  will  not 
wash  off  easily  in  wind  or  rain. 

25%  less  spoilage 

Greater  profits  because  the  spray  will  not  collect  in  drops, 
causing  spot  burns  and  discoloring. 

Red  Diamond  Calcium  Caseinate  is  an  economy  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook 

ROSIN  &  CO.,  Flanders  Building,  Philadelphia 


DISTRIBUTORS ! 


There  is  still  opportunity  to  obtain 
exclusive  representation  for  Red 


Diamond  Calcium  Caseinate  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
Write  today  for  quotations  and  information 

CALCIUM  CASEINATE 


ROSIN  &  CO.,  Flanders  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Send  10-lb.  “proof  Package”  of  Red  Diamond  Calcium  Caseinate 
for  which  1  am  enclosing  $2.00. 


Name 


Address. 


“WE  GROW  EVERYTHING 
UNDER  THE  SUN” 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  write  for  our  BIG  ILLUSTRATED 
'  CATALOGUE  and  MONEY  SAVING  PRICES  today  on 
FRUIT,  SHADE,  ORNAMENTAL  and  EVERGREEN  TREES, 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES  and  PERENNIALS. 

EAST  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Certified  Rural  Russet  and  Irish  Cobblers— yields 
ot  300  to  562  bushel  per  acre  for  11  years.  First 
prize  and  sweepstakes  ribbons  at  Cornell  State  Po¬ 
tato  show,  Feb,  1923  and  1924. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully,  N.Y. 

FRfl^T  If  1 1  |  Fit  Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes. 
rnuul  IVIH.LW  Certified  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  Famous  Reeves  Strain.  Practically  disease 
i  free.  \V  alter  Miller,  Wllllanntown,  Oiwegro  Co.,  New  York 


It  AT  A  TATO  Certified  Raleighs  and  Russet.  Disease 
riM  A  I  1 1  l\A  free.  Heavy  yielding.  Sat.  guar.  Prices 
1  umiviiU  reasonable.  K.  A.  WEEKS,  l.o-ke,  N.Y. 

THE  BOYS  STRAWBERRIES — NONE  BETTER 

Senator  Dunlap,  Dr.  Birrell,  $2.50.  Gandy,  Klondyke, 
Missionary,  $8.50.  Big  Joe,  Big  Late,  Premier.  Howard 
11.  $4.  Ford,  Lupton,  $4.50.  Bubach.Colbornes  Early, 
$5.  Chesapeake,  Progressive  Everbearer,  $6  per  1,000. 
Plants  of  a  new  variety  given  free  with  each  order. 

The  Itayner  Boys  Idlewild  Firm*  Salisbury,  Md. 


1  o  W  A  R  D  I  7-3E*  R  E  M  I  E  R 

Successful  grower  offers  you  these  great  Money  makers. 
Freshly  diig.  well  rooted  Strawberry  plants.  Trial  orders 
$1.26  hundred.  Free  cultural  information  circulars. 

.1,  llltlTTOX  •  Chepaehet,  Rhode  Island 

HEAVY  ALBERTA  A  TO 

CLUSTER,  CANADIAN  GROWN 

(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  bu.) 

$1.60  per  bu.  of  32  lbs.  Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.  s1 2y°r2acusew-  Cenesee  sn.  y 

ALPHA  SEED  BARLEY  yielding  barley,  ripens 

with  oats;  stiff  straw,  $1.50  bu,:  bags  extra. 
Yellow  Dent  Corn,  crop  1922.  70  lbs.,  shells  57bs  lbs,, 
yields  130  to  160  crates  to  acre,  medium  stalk,  very 
early,  9F%  germination  test.  Price,  $3  bu.;  bags 
ek  trill  CHAS.  E.  HASLETT _ Hall,  N.Y. 

Plant  Cherokee  Clover 

For  bay  and  pasture.  Yields  as  much  as  sweet  clo¬ 
ver  on  poorest  acid  land  without  fertilizer  or  lime. 
Live  stock  eat  it  greedily.  Can  be  planted  to  June 
fifteenth.  Inoculation  free.  Write  for  information. 

CHARLES  F.  LEACH  Monticello,  Florida 

WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Strong.  1  yr.-old  roots,  $10  per  thousand ;  five  thousand 

at  $».  Philip  A  Frank,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  B  E.  D.  Ne.  2 

PI  1  nifil  1  DAHLIAS  50  mix  Blooming  size  bulbs. 
lll.AIIIIIM  Dollar,  prepaid.  Write  for  catalogue. 

YJLini/lUAil  w  H  Topp|n  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

For  Sale— Alsike  Clover  Seed  to  you.  State  tested  and 

guaranteed.  Wayne  Patterson.  Holcomb,  New  York 

il/r  DilOr  PI  mini  lie  too  varieties.  Better  have  our 
nt  nfilot  ULAUIULUd  list.  Small  orders  get  atten¬ 
tion.  E.  N.  TILTON  -  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Own  Your 
Threshing  Outfit 

You  will  save  wheat  if  you  thresh  when  the 
grain  is  right. 

You  will  save  money  by  pocketing  the  full 
proceeds  of  your  crop. 

You  will  save  time  and  labor  by  getting  an 
ELLIS  CHAMPION  Thresher  and  Separator. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  your  farm, 
we  have  a  machine  that  will  suit  your  needs. 
According  to  the  size  of  your  Engine  we  can 
attach  any  or  all  of  our  numerous  labor  saving 
devices. 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describing 
our  various  styles  and  sizes  of  threshers. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


over  the  land  until  all  growth  was  killed. 
Days  were  spent  in  carting  off  the  stones 
and  making  the  ground  level  by  filling  in 
every  little  depression.  In  those  days 
labor  was  cheaper ;  now  all  this  detail 
work  would  not  pay.  Early  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  when  the  weather  was  right.  Clark 
seeded,  using  15  lbs.  each  of  Timothy  and 
Red-top  seed  to  the  acre.  lie  went  to 
great  detail  and  labor  to  "make  an  even 
seeding.  He  used  a  very  high  grade 
chemical  fertilizer  made  by  a  well-known 
manufacturer,  or  a  home  mixture  of 
equal  parts  nitrate  of  soda,  fine  lime  and 
muriate  of  potash — 800  lbs.  to  the  acre. 
This  meant  strong  and  expensive  stuff. 
In  the  Spring  Red  clover  was  added,  and 
annual  dressings  of  fertilizer  were  made. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  work  there  were 
yields  of  six  tons  and  more  per  acre,  and 
meadows  remaining  in  sod  for  eight  or 
10  years.  It  would  not  be  profitable  to 
follow  such  a  plan  fully  now,  with  the 
high  cost  of  labor  and  the  rather  low  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  hay,  but  a  modification  of  it 
might  answer.  You  can  raise  the  early 
crop  of  oats  for  hay,  using  lime  with  the 
oats,  then  break  up  the  oat  stubble  and 
work  the  ground  as  fine  as  you  can  af¬ 
ford  to  do,  with  cutaway  or  disk,  and 
fit  it  for  seeding.  We  should  seed  as 
heavily  as  Clark  did,  and  figure  how 
much  fertilizer  you  can  afford  to  pay 
for.  The  first  year’s  crop  after  this 
heavy  seeding  will  not  be  heavy.  The 
grass  will  be  short  and  fine,  but  will  not 
grow  high.  The  following  year  it  will 
grow  to  full  size  and  make  a  good  crop. 
Of  course  you  cannot  expect  to  get  a  first- 
class  seeding  or  a  heavy  yield  on  a  rough, 
stony  field. 


dependence  on  Him,  but  with  this  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  steps  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  take  to  win  that  higher 
dominion  over  the  soil  which  will  insure 
not  only  increased  yield  per  acre,  but  a 
higher  level  of  quality.  The  greater  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  animal, 
tree  and  plant  life,  the  more  certain  our 
ability  to  co-operate  in  production  to  our 
satisfaction  and  profit.  In  the  bignes  of 
our  grasp  on  the  essentials  of  life  every¬ 
where  we  are  to  find  tomorrow  the  open 
door  to  a  richer  and  fuller  manhood. 

G.  M.  TWITCHELL. 


1  yr.  ;  Btrong  roots.  $5  per  100. 

IfOnCOrfl  brape  lines  300  or  more  at  special  prices. 


I.  6.  BARNHART 


63  IV  St. 


Washington,  D.  C 


I  r„__  I  works  every  day  in  the  year 

IIP  awarp  Turin  Land  for  trucking,  poultry  and 

i/viuohiv  fruit.  Crop  terms  for  any  acreage.  Write 
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KEYSTONE  ROSES  | 

|1  and  Beautiful  Ornamental  Shrub#  i| 

1 1  Also  the  finest  assortment  of  Perennials,  Bulb**  =  | 

I  =  and  Roots  in  growimr  which  we  have  specialized  1 1 
li  for  years.  Some  of  the  most  carefully  planted  || 
=  =  estates  in  America  are  among  ourcustomers.  All  1  f 
§.§  goods  packed  with  care  and  shipped  promptly.  =§ 

II  KEYSTONE  FRUIT  TREES  || 

i=  Our  fruit  trees  are  all  guaranteed  healthy  and  || 
=  =  true  to  name.  Grown  under  ideal  conditions  of  || 
=  1  soil  ana  climate.  The  right  size  for  successful  §  = 
II  planting  and  quick  bearing  in  your  garden  or  || 
§1  farm.  §1 

Send  for  new  catalog  listing  a  || 

1=  wide  variety  of  choice  slock  with  . 1 1 

|!  valuable  hints  on  culture.  || 

KEYSTONE  STATE  NURSERIES 
11  Dept.  75  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  || 
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CHAMPION  Greatfn3worrfdwberry 

Guaranteed.  Full  crop  same  year  let.  Bargain  prices — 
$1  per  hundred;  $9  per  1,000,  postpaid.  Order  from  ad- 

D.  C.  FASCHKE  -  North  East,  Pa 

STRAWBERRIES 

Leading  varieties.  Parcel  Post.  Charges  paid  on 
all  plants.  Write  for  catalogue.  Prices  reasonable. 

PINE  WOODS  FARM  -  Delmar,  Delaware 

I  | - L -  D».l„„  Standwell  Oats  and  Cornell 
UerTITiea  Alpna  oariey  Eleven  Corn,  make  a  combina- 

tion  that  is  hard  to  equal.  We  guarantee  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  on  all  seed.  Hobson  $eed  Farm,  Hall,  N.Y. 


Something  to  Think  About 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  we 
will  want  to  be  putting  seed  into  the 
ground  for  another  harvest.  As  years 
pass  and  I  seek  closer  contact  with  the 
soil,  there  is  forced  upon  me  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  we  are  taking  too  much  for 
granted,  and  fail  to  catch  the  vision  we 
should,  one  which  lies  very  close  to  the 
heart  of  all  growth.  To  some  extent  we 
have  learned  that  we  cannot  force  nature, 
but  is  our  invitation  intelligently 

phrased?  We  prepare  the  land  and  put 
in  the  seed,  following  well-known  rules, 
but  do  we  hark  back  to  the  lesson  behind 
and  beyond  all  this?  Are  we  certain  that 
what  we  would  grow  is  what  our  fields 
are  best  adapted  to,  either  in  general 
classification  or  in  variety?  Are  we  sure 
that  we  know  just  what  our  fields  are 
hungry  for,  that  we  may  feed  intelligent¬ 
ly?  Here  are  big  propositions  facing 
every  thinking  man,  and  success  is  not 
possible  until  we  have  solved  them,  and 
then  it  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  big¬ 
ness  of  our  grasp  on  each.  Then  there 
is  another  greater  field  for  us  to  enter  if 
we  are  to  reap  the  most  from  our  labors. 
We  know  that  plants  and  trees  breathe, 
perspire,  rest  and  sleep.  This  much  may 
be  generally  accepted,  hut  it  suggests 
something  deeper,  yet  very  close  to  the 
interests  of  the  grower.  All  life,  whether 
animal,  human,  tree  or  plant,  is  built 
from  a  single  cell,  this  cell  attracting 
other  cells,  and  as  they  progress  differ¬ 
entiating  to  complete  the  structure.  Does 
this  suggest  uniformity  of  law  governing 
life  and  growth?  If  so,  what  may  we  do 
to  aid  in  perfecting  cell  structure?  With 
the  discovery  of  Mendel’s  theory  of  hered¬ 
ity  we  are  forced  to  look  at  all  life  from 
a ‘different  standpoint,  and  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  desirable  qualities  in  animals  or 
plants  or  trees  becomes  an  attractive  and 
to  me  a  necessary  study,  that  we  may  the 
better  conform  to  these  laws.  All  the 
way  along  men  have  stumbled  on  great 
facts  and  obtained  results,  not  knowing 
how  or  why,  and  so  failed  to  fix  charac¬ 
teristics.  Men  have  been  able,  with  deli¬ 
cate  instruments,  to  reach  layer  after 
layer  of  the  tree  from  the  surface  inward 
and  show  that,  the  individual  cells  expand 
and  contract  in  regular  order,  and  so  es¬ 
tablish  a  circulation  of  the  sap,  which 
moves  at  the  rate  of  100  ft.  an  hour. 
These  cells,  small  but  correlated  fulfill  in 
their  harmonious  action  the  function  of 
the  heart  in  an  animal. 

If  you  have  read  that  remarkable  little 
book.  “I  Believe  in  God  and  I  Believe  in 
Evolution,”  by  Dr.  King,  a  book  which 
should  he  read  by  everyone,  you  must 
have  obtained  a  broader  concept  of  the 
unity  of  life  everywhere.  Prof.  Farr  of 
Indiana  University  says :  “Mental  pro¬ 
cesses  work  in  a  similar  manner  in  dif¬ 
ferent  persons,  and  therefore  I  conclude 
that  your  physic  is  like  mine.  My  con¬ 
tention  is  that  I  can  demonstrate  just  as 
well  that  a  plant  has  a  mind  as  that  you 
have.”  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
sense  organs  of  equilibrium  in  a  plant  by 
which  it  keeps  the  organism  properly  bal¬ 
anced.  “Plants  have  a  sense  of  touch 
from  which  impulses  are  transmitted  to 
motor  organs,  resulting  in  movement.'’ 
We  have  an  illustration  of  this  sense  in 
the  sensitive  plant,  which  shrinks  when 
man  approaches.  A  well-known  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  intelligence  of  plants  is  found 
in  the  case  of  the  blossoms  on  the  canyon 
walls,  not  to  be  seen  at  any  distance  un¬ 
til  ready  to  drop  their  pollen,  when  the 
color  changes  to  white  to  attract  the  bees 
and  secure  fertilization  and  so  save  the 
species.  Perhaps  someone  will  say.  “Well, 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  farmer?” 
I  firmly  believe  the  day  is  coming  when 
a  knowledge  of  these  laws  will  not  only 
strengthen  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  pow¬ 
er  of  God,  and  deeper  recognition  of  our 


Bees  Make  an  Early  Start 

Sunday,  March  23,  1924,  will  have  a 
record  with  me  as  a  beekeeper.  The  day 
was  cloudless  and  the  temperature  was 
high,  a  wonderful  day  for  the  month  of 
March.  We  have  had  about  three  days 
during  the  month  warm  enough  for  the 
bees  to  have  a  cleansing  flight,  hut  this 
day  filled  the  bees  with  joy. 

About  10 :30  one  colony  commenced  to 
get  busy,  and  before  noon  all  seven  were 
“busy  as  bees.”  I  watched  closely  to  see 
if  they  had  found  any  pollen  of  any  kind, 
as  neither  willows  nor  red  maples  are 
advanced  enough  to  produce  it  yet.  I  was 
so  anxious  to  find  out  if  they  were  really 
bringing  in  something  that  I  opened  up 
.some  of  the  hives  and  found  sections  of 
combs  as  large  as  my  hand  full  of  new 
liquid,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  maple  sap  gathered  from  nearby 
trees  where  the  twigs  of  the  trees  _  had 
been  broken  by  the  ice  storms.  This  is 
very  unusual  in  this  section,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

My  bees  wintered  well,  and  appear  to 
be  spread  all  across  the  top  combs,  with 
one  exception,  where  the  outward  pas¬ 
sage  became  clogged  up,  but  which  I  dis¬ 
covered  in  time  to  prevent  a  total  loss. 
Monday,  the  25th,  bees  brought  in  pollen 
from  the  willows,  and  they  were  happy. 

Massachusetts.  c.  h.  t. 


A  letter  from  Palm  Beach :  “New 
York  is  full  of  restaurants  advertising 
Southern  cooking.  In  the  Florida  re¬ 
sorts  I  see  restaurants  advertising  North¬ 
ern  cooking.  Is  there  no  part  of  the 
country  that  dares  to  brag  about  its  cook¬ 
ing  at  home,  where  they  know  it?” — New 
York  Times. 
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The  Kind  That  Pays  Big  Profits 

JOHNSON’S  PLANTS  are  backed  by  our  43  years' 
experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  business  and  a 
reputation  for  fair  dealing  with  thousands  of  satisfied 


customers.  Our  experience  protects  you. 
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1.50 
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On  Ten  Thousand  Plants 

or  more 

Wholesale 

Price 

Write  for  free  catalog  or  order  direct. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.  -  Salisbury.  Md. 
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Get  New  England 
grown  plants  al¬ 
ready  acclimated 
to  the  cold. 


Headquarters  for — 

S  Ever-Bearing 

trawberries 

C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO  •5  cataSjo 
“  Longmeadow  ”  Springfield,  Mass. 


KELLYS’ 

C&AiMi&ds 

True  to  NaSie  Fruit  Trees 

Kellys’  true-to-name  trult  trees  are 
shipped  direct  from  our  nurseries  to 
you — no  middleman,  no  agents.  Our 
reputation  for  square  dealing  is 
established ;  you  take  no  risk. 

44  Years’  Experience 

in  growing  true-to-name  trees  has 
taught  us  the  proper  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  young  stock.  It  is  packed  correct¬ 
ly  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Our  1924  catalog  tells  how  60,000  of  our 
trees  were  certified  to  be  true-to-name. 
It  also  lists  shrubs,  ornamental  trees, 
roses,  grape  vines,  and  small  fruits. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  St.,  Dan.ville,  N.  Y. 

Established 
in  1880 


arnes’  Trees 

are  grown  in  New 
England  under  the 
personal  supervis¬ 
ion  of  experienced 
nurserymen  —  34 
years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  These  Trees 
are  hardy  and  true-to-name, 
with  exceptionally  fine  root 
growth.  They  mature  quickly 
into  bearing  orchards.  Apples, 

Peaches, Pears.  Plums, Cherries 
and  Small  Fruits. 

Every  reader  interested  in  fruit 
for  home  or  market  should  have 
a  copy  of  ourFruitBook.  Write 
for  it  today. 

THE  BARNES  BROS. 

NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  1890 
Box  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Maloney  A-l  quality,  selected  from  the 
choicest  stock  grown  in  our  400-acre  nur¬ 
series.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus  one 
profit  only.  Hardy,  fresh  dug,  healthy, 
true  to  name— Write  for  free  descriptive 

catalog  giving  valuable  information  about 
nursery  stock .  We  prepay  tra  nsportion 
charges.  See  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  OO..  INC. 
iDansviite’s  Pioneer  Nurseries.  43  Main  St.,  Dansville.N.  V. 

For  Sale-TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

and  of  all  size.  Offer  some  nice  apple  trees  and  tine 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nursery  stock-Peaches, 
Pears  Plums  Graps  Vi »» b.  Get  our  Prices  and  Cat* 
alogue  THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO..  Rcckfall.  Conn. 

m|\  ppp  Grow  more  fruit.  Increaseyourincome.  ini- 

I  K  r  r  S  prove  vour  property.  Our  trees  grow,  Free 

1  IvLLO  catalogue.  MITCHELI/S  NUltSF.ltY,  Beverly,  Ohio 


Thimbleberry  as  an  Ornamental  Plant 

Do  you  know  of  any  nursery  carrying 
stock  of  the  thimbleberry  or  flowering 
raspberry?  Have  you  ever  seen  it  used 
as  an  ornamental  shrub?  F.  w.  K. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  thimbleberry  or  flowering  rasp¬ 
berry,  Rubus  odoratus,  is  found  growing 
wild  in  Eastern  America.  Its  large,  at¬ 
tractive  flowers  are  very  pretty,  and  the 
plant  itself  with  its  thick,  green  foliage 
is  quite  ornamental.  It  is  grown  to  a 
limited  extent  as  an  ornamental  shrub, 
the  writer  having  in  mind  a  very  beautiful 
specimen.  In  many  sections  it  does  not 
bear  fruit,  while  in  others  the  reddish 
berries  are  an  additional  attraction. 

H.  B.  TtIKEY. 


Crickets  Injuring  Strawberries 

I  had  a  row  of  everbearing  strawberries 
in  my  garden  last  year  ;  they  bloomed  and 
the  fruit  ripened,  but  I  couldn’t  get  any. 
As  fast  as  they  ripened  the  crickets  ate 
them.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do?  I 
judge  it  was  crickets,  because  when  I 
would  move  the  leaves  dozens  of  crickets 
would  hop  out.  M.  n.  B. 

West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Crickets  have  often  been  suspected  of 
eating  strawberries,  but  it  has  been  near¬ 
ly  impossible  actually  to  catch  them  doing 
the  mischief.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
however,  observers  have  seen  crickets  eat¬ 
ing  cavities  in  the  side  of  ripening  straw¬ 
berries.  In  other  instances  the  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  has  been  so  strong  that 
we  must  class  certain  field  crickets  as  ene¬ 
mies  of  strawberries.  The  injury  done  by 
the  crickets  would  not  be  so  extensive  if 
a  single  cricket  would  confine  itself  to  one 
berry ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
case,  for  a  single  cricket  will  gnaw  inio 
several  berries  as  though  trying  to  find  a 
real  good  one.  The  heavy  foliage  of  the 
plants  covering  a  large  part  of  the  ground 
offers  especially  cool,  moist  and  attrac¬ 
tive  places  for  the  crickets  to  live.  It  is 
probable  that  the  attracrive  living  condi¬ 
tions  induce  the  crickets  to  collect  among 
the  plants,  and  the  attacks  on  the  fruit 
naturally  follow  where  so  many  individ¬ 
uals  are  gathered  together  that  nearly  any 
kind  of  food  becomes  welcome. 

It  may  be  practicable  in  the  case  de¬ 
scribed  by  M.  R.  B.  to  frighten  the  crick¬ 
ets  out  from  their  hiding  places  and  to 
destroy  the  majority  of  them  with  a  hoe 
or  rake,  or  even  to  drive  them  away  so, 
that  they  will  not  return  in  such  num¬ 
bers.  It  would  probably  be  worth  while 
to  try  the  following  poison  bait:  5  lbs.  of 
bran  and  3  oz.  of  Paris  green.  Mix  them, 
thoroughly  while  dry  and  add  a  teacup 
of  molasses  with  just  enough  water  to 
make  a  stiff  dough,  but  not  sloppy.  Chop 
one  lemon  fine  and  add  it  to  make  the 
bait  more  attractive.  Distribute  the  bait 
along  either  side  of  the  row,  a  tablespoon-i 
ful  in  a  place,  beneath  the  foliage  of  the 
plants,  if  convenient,  where  it  will  not 
dry  out.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


Celery  Culture 

1.  Will  you  give  information  in  regard 
to  celery  culture?  I  understand  how  fo 
grow  it,  but  would  like  information  in 
regard  to  bleaching  it.  2.  Where  can  I 
get  bulletins  on  peach  and  apple  tree 
culture,  from  the  time  the  trees  are  set 
out  until  they  bear  fruit,  such  as  pruning 
and  spraying,  when  to  spray  and  what  tq 
spray  with.  F.  B.  ; 

Tyrrell,  Ohio. 

1.  If  F.  B.  wants  to  blanch  his  celery 
before  digging  he  should  first  pull  a  little 
dirt  up  with  hoe,  to  get  the  stalks  growing 
in  an  upright  manner,  then  put  board 
one  foot  wide  on  each  side  of  row  and 


September  or  October  while  the  weather 
is  not  too  cold.  If  celery  is  wanted  for 
Winter  use  keep  earth  pulled  up  so  the 
stalks  grow  upright.  As  soon  as  it  begins 
to  freeze  nights,  about  November  10  in 
this  locality,  the  plants  are  dug  and 
packed  50  roots  to  a  crate,  leaving  all  the 
soil  adhering  to  roots  that  is  possible. 
If  soil  is  very  dry,  wet  roots  as  they  are 
put  in  crate.  Leave  the  crates  in  wagon 
house  or  shed  until  it  begins  to  freeze 
under  cover,  then  remove  to  cool  cellar. 
If  celery  begins  to  wilt  put  a  piece  of 
pipe  down  through  celery  and  pour  water 
down  pipe,  so  the  roots  can  be  watered 
without  wetting  hearts. 

2.  Write  to  your  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  who  will  send 
you  a  bulletin  or  spray  calendar. 

WM,  FEKKIN8. 


The  original  oil  res¬ 
ervoir  ring  for  oil- 
pumpers.  Collects 
excess  oil  on  each 
down  stroko  and 
empties  on  each  up 
stroke,  which  ordi¬ 
nary  grooved  rings 
cannot  do.  Use  ouj 
ou  each  piston. 


The  Same 


High  Quality 
‘OifriF  Low  Prices 

With  no  sacrifice  of  quality  or  workmanship  these  nationally 
famous  piston  rings  are  within  reach  of  everyone. 

For  Example! 

A  complete  — Supercyt 
Ring  equipment  for  such  cars  as 

fords 

CHEVROLETS  * O  -  - 


The  best  engine  investment  you  can  make  is  to  put  the 
Leak-Proof  and  Superoyl  Piston  Ring  combination  in  your 
automobile,  truck,  tractor  or  stationary  engine.  They  will  more 
than  repay  their  cost  in  added  power  and  saving  in  gas  and 
oil.  You’ll  find  the  same  high  standard  of  quality  in  McQuay- 
Norris  Pistons,  Pins  and  Bearings. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  over-sizes  for  every  make  and  model  of 
engine.  Dealers  everywhere  carry  McQuay-Norris  products  in 
stock  or  can  get  them  immediately  for  you. 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.,  General  Offices,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Factories:  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Connersville,  Ind.;  Toronto,  Canada 

Poor  replacement  parts  can 
ruin  a  good  mechanical  job. 
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PISTON  RINGS- P1STONS-PINS-BEARINGS 
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TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES 

Offers  the  Largest  Stock  of 

STRAWBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  GRAPE  VINES, 
Currants,  Asparagus  and  etc.,  in  the  Country 

Everything  shipped  direct  to  growers  at  lowest  wholesale  prices- 
We  not  only  save  you  money  on  your  order  but  we  sell  you  the 
highest  grade  plants  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  on  our  more 
than  700  acres  of  new  ground  soil. 

Millions  o(  these  high  grade  plants  await  your  order.  Prompt  shipment 
when  you  are  ready  to  plant.  Big  Money-saving  Catalog  oa  request. 
(See  R.  N.-Y.  March  1st,  Center  Page) 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT 

No  crop  will  give  you  more  money  per  acre  or  per  hour  of  labor, 
than  strawberries.  A  good  profit  is  sure.  A  large  profit  is  possible 
if  you  follow  the  right  methods. 

Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1921  gives  simple  understandable  infor- 
mation  about  growing  and  marketing  Strawberries.  It  tells  how 
to  select  and  prepare  the  land,  how  and  when  to  set  the  plants, 
now  to  cultivate,  what  varieties  to  use,  and  where  to  obtain  good 
dependable  true-to-name  plants,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

L^H-a»*,l)err/ea  aro  chiefly  because  they  yield  Huch  largo  and  auro  profit* 

but  they  also  aro  tho  first  crop  to  bring  in  money  in  tho  Spring.  The  hi*  lus¬ 
cious  red  berries  are  favorite*  in  the  homo  garden,  and  tho  work  can  bo  dono 
by  women,  children,  amateurs  us  well  as  commercial  growcrti.; 

Free-to-aJI.  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1924  will  be  Bent 
tree  to  anyone  interested.  The  moat  complete  book  of  its 
kind— thoroughly  reliable.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 


® ; 

stake  them  as  close  as  possible  to  plants. 
This  will  blanch  the  green  varieties  in 

FRUITTREES 

AppleTre 

3  to4-ft.  Apple  Trees. 25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  80c  each, 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow.  True  to  Nam  e. 
Flower  and  Garden  Seeds.  Send  for  1924  Catalog 
and  save  money,  buying  direct  from  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva.  Ohio 


All  of  the  leading  varieties  one  and  two-year-old  at  pre¬ 
war  prices.  Write  for  our  special  planters  wholesale 
descriptive  price  list.  It  will  save  you  big  money.  Three 
sample  trees,  yoor  selection  of  varieties,  on  receipt  of  $1. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES  Princess  Anne.  Md. 


PLANTING  TIME  IS  HERE ! 

BOLG1ANO  Seeds  are  the  result  of  over  106  years  of 
careful  testing  and  cultivation  tor  quality  and  produc¬ 
tiveness.  Bolgiano  Seeds  not  only  GROW,  but  they  pro 
duce  results  of  high  and  uniform  quality. 

Send  For  Free  Catalog 

Our  beautiful’  new  Catalog  will  be  sent  absolutely 
FREE  to  anyone  interested  in  planting  better  seeds. 
Send  for  Your  Copy  today. 

THE  J.  BOLGIANO  SEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  C-I06  (Founded  ! 81 8)  Baltimore,  Md. 
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‘Pie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  12,  1924 


Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

Leading  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry" 
Gooseberry.  Currant,  Grape  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb’ 
Horseradish  roots; Cabbage,  Cauliflower  Celery,  Tomato’ 
lCgg  Plant,  Beet.  Onion.  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  other 
vegetable  plants;  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia, 
Snapdragon  and  other  Perennial  and  Annual  flower 
plants;  Dahlia,  Gladioli,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bay*,  N.  Y. 


Millions  “  Frostproof  ”  Cabbage  Plants  For  Sale 

Fine  outgrown.  Wakefields,  Copenhagen  Market,  Suc¬ 
cession.  etc.  300— $1;  600 — $1.40;  1,000 — $2.50,  Mailed,  pre¬ 
paid.  Expressed,  10,000 — $16;  100,000— $186.  Cash.  If  you 
want  early  cabbage,  set  these  plants.  Good  Order  deliv 
ery  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  Also  grow  Tomato 
and  Sweet  Potato  plants.  J.  P,  COUNCILL  COMPANY 
Wholesale  Growers  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


For  Sale-CABBAGE  SEED- Danish  Ballhead 

Tested.  $1  per  half  pound.  Cauliflower  Seed— Snowball, 
$1.25  per  ounce.  Onion  Seed — Southport  Yellow  Globe, 
$1.50  per  pound.  Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  $1.25  per 
pound.  Cash  with  order.  Postage  paid. 

FARMERS’  SERVICE  CO.,  Inc,  150  North  Si.  Middletown,  N.V. 


Everybody 

Knows 

OSS 

Meed 

Ll  Grows 


Vegetable 
Grass  and 
Flower 
Seeds 

The  good  old 
reliable  New  England  quality  seeds. 
Known  by  their  deed*,  their  prolific  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Sold  without  premiums.  Their 
quality  alone  occasions  the  enormous  de¬ 


mand. 

72  pages  of  our  profusely  illustrated  1 30- page 
1924  Year  Book  is  devoted  to  careful  detailed 
description  and  prices  of  Ross’  Seeds. 

You  will  surely  find  just  what  you  want. 
Write  for  pour  free  copy  today.  Order  soon. 
Have  your  seeds  in  hand  just  when  yeu  want 
them.  Avoid  Spring  shipping  delays. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

$1.50;  1,000 — $2.60.  Insured, postpaid,  well  packet!.  10,000, 
express. collect, $17.60.  Tomato, Sweet  Potato,  May  deliv¬ 
ery.  Write  for  varieties— prices. 

MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS  Franklin,  Virginia 


I  Strawberry  Plants  sale 

My  1 6th  Annual  Catalog  will  still  tell  you  about 
"Horsey”  the  great  “Early  Berry,  ”  also  35 
other  varieties.  Asparagus  roots.  Horseradish, 
Raspberry  plants,  Lucretia  Dewberry  plants,  etc. 

Address,  J.  Keifford  Hall,  R  2,  Reids  Grove,  Md. 


THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 

■  g  I  ’  L  U*  The  biggest  profit  crop  you 
I\  ^  can  raise.  We  have  some  of 
I  .X  Ktl/  the  finest  strains  of  Telephone 
■  &  Alderman.  cvmi  v  <t7  7C 

Jk  Per  bushel  of  5*i  lbs .  UNLI  I .  I  O 

Bogs  tree  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  station 
on  :t  bushels  or  over.  Don’t  buy  cheap  seed. 
We  lmve  the  best  stocks  grown.  Order  now  before 
stocks  are  exhausted.  Also  write  for  low  prices  on 
brst  gross  seeds.  Ask  for  seed  catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  X  SON,  Inc. 

202-204  W.  Genesee  Street  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 


Ross  Brothers  Company 

Worcester,  Mass.  (im> 


ROSS 

EUREKA 

Ensilage  Corn 


-gT_  - 

**  W  Never  equalled  or  excelled  in 
38  year's.  50c.  M  pk.:  90c.  pk.:  $3.00 
per  bn.  $2.75  perbu.in  lotsldbu. 
m  or  more.  Hand  picked  a  little  higher. 
ROSS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Be  Sure  Your  Clover  is 


American  Grown 

and  check  up  on  these  Field  Seed  Prices. 
RED  CLOVER  —  Metcalf’s  recleaned, 
medium,  guaranteed  American  grown; 

per  bu.  of  GO- 1  b . SI  6.50 

ALSIKE— Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per  bu. 

of  00-lb . SI  2.00 

SWEET  CLOVER— Metcalf’s  Scarified 
White  Blossom;  per  bu.  of  tiO-lb  SI  2.00 
TIMOTHY —Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per 
bu.  of  45  lb . S4.70 


Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy, 
09.70%  pure.  S4.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf's  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Alsike  Mixed,  at  $5.25  per  bu.  of  45  lbs.  Cot¬ 
ton  hags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  Inc. 

202-204  W.  Genesee  St-  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  tliis  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  20-page  illustrated 
catalog  of  125  magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  y. 


GLADIOLI  I 


,  RED,  W  H  I  T  E.  PINK  AND  YELLOW 
- - -  1  Variety  shades  in  both  Red  and  Pink 

40  Selected  Bulbs,  assorted . 

lOO  Fancy  Bulbs,  named  varieties . .  5.00 

IIENKY  EKBSMEHL,  Batcliogue,  L.I.N.Y. 


S1.00 
3.00 

FREE 

PIERCE  BILB  CO.,  Guarant-tested  Bulbs,  Bex  12,  West  Mtdway,  Mass. 

D,.1K„  Twenty-one  named  varie- 
DUIDS  ties,  besides  ruffled,  primu- 
linus  and  mixed.  Send  for  price 
list  or  send  *1  for  choice  collection  of  30  bulbs. 

Leon  W.  Bishop  -  Brldgewaler,  New  York 


Tool  J’  l  D  il.  $1  00.  Dahlias,  Cannas.  Circular 

JU  blaOtOlUS  BUIDS  A.  SHERMAN.  ChicopeeFalls, Mass 


GLADIOLI 


3d  Mixed  Bulbs,  6  colors . 

42  Fancy,  10  colors  . 

Guaranteed  to  blossom. 
Colored  Gladiolus  Book,  with  cultural  directions, 


DAHLIAS 


12  choice  named  varieties,  $2. 
Where  labels  were  lost,  12  for$l 
H  0.  BENEDICT,  .Meadow  Brook,  N.Y 


CORNELL  No.  M 
SEED  CORN 

From  the  original  source  of  tliis  famous  corn.  Or¬ 
dinary  seleet’n,  S3  per  bu.  Special  select  n,54perbu. 
BRIGHTS1DE  FARMS _ - _ Aurora,  N.  Y. 

MARY  WASHINGTON 

trust  resistant ) 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Queen  of  the  Washington  family.  Largest,  Earliest  and 
Most  Prolific  Giant  one-year  roots,  $17  per  thousand. 
Choice  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants.  Send  for  circular. 

JAYS.  SKEHAN  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


6ENUINE  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Extra  large  selected  Northern  grown  roots, SI  5  per  1,000; 
S2  per  100.  Howard  No.  1  7  Strawberry  Plants,  $12  per 
1  000;  $2  per  100.  Shipping  charges  collect. 

WILFK11)  WHEELER  Concord,  Mass. 


Washington— Mary  Martha  Aspnragus— Roots, Seed. 
Prolific— Early— llnst  resistant.  Send  for  price  list. 

SAMUEL  BURNLEY  Seekonk,  Mass. 


Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

S2  per  100;  $15per  1,000,  postpaid.  Plants  setouttliis 
Spring  will  bear  Quantities  of  Delicious  Berries  tins 
Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  PERRY.  R.R.  5,  Geornetown,  Del- 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $9 

New  Ground  Senator  Dunlap.  K,l“ 

HAMPTON  &  SON  R.  7  Bangor,  Mich. 


300 


rn  Vw  Lucretia  Dewberry  Plants  mint,  and  sure 

to  grow.  $15  per  M.  Wm.  E.  Daly,  Riverside,  Michigan 


Certified  Manchu— Midwest— Inoculation  Dirt. 

C.  B.  NEW  TON  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE— “WILSON'S”  Soy  Beans  $3.25  Bush. 

Cow  Peas  .  ....  3.25 

Mixed  Cow  Peas . .  3.00 

Joseph  E.  Holland  Milford,  Delaware 


Snnnyside  Strain  N«r Nfli»e  Seed  Potatoes 

Grow  lug  crops  of  smooth  white  potatoes.  Selected 
13  years.  Get  our  circular  and  prices  before  you  buy. 

RILEY  BROS.  Sunnyside  Farm  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  ^bSble£s(1 

H.  F,  HUBBS  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


Alnha  CnnH  Rarlpu  New-  heavy  yielding,  heavy  weight 

Ripnd  CDCU  Ddlicy  gram.  Thomas  Hasten,  Hall,  N.Y. 


Other  Metcalf  Specials: 

include  Telephone,  Alderman  mid  Thomas  I.axtou 
Peas,  Alberta  Cluster  Oats  and  recleaned  Timothy 
and  Alslkc,  20 %  Alsikc. 

Bags  free  —  freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs. 

Wr  c  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  value,  quality 
and  service  offered  you  in  field  seedB  and  farm  supplies 
by  the  mail  order  department  of  the  Metcalf  stores. 
Your  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  aboutour  responsibility 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  202-204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Anyone  who  has  ever  bought 
“Hoyt’s  Peach  Trees”  know 
what  they  are.  We  have  a  fine 
stock  for  this  Spring. 

All  trees  of  our  own  growing, 
4-6'  high  and  9-16"  in  diameter. 
Send  in  list  at  once  and  get 
prices  and  have  varieties  re¬ 
served.  Address — 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Co. 

Telephone  333 

New  Canaan  Conn. 


orn 
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Hoffman’s  Seeds  PAY!| 


Our“Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop” is 
the  best  all-around  Corn— a  great 
silage  Corn  that  also  husks  out 
well.  Matures  well  to  the  North. 
Also  “White  Cap  Yellow  Dent”  and 
other  splendid  varieties. 

Write  today  for  free  Samples 
and  complete  Catalog  of  all  Farm 
Seeds.  Hoffman’s  Seeds  Pay ! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  15-FLaDdisviUe,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

We  have  about  three  millon  spring  grown 
cabbage  plants,  Early  Jersey  and  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefields  and  Succession,  now  ready 
for  shipping  at  the  following  prices : 

500  for .  $1.00  6,000  lor . $  7.00 

1,000  for .  1.50  10,000  for .  12.50 

f.  o.  b.  by  express 

Should  you  desire  them  shipped  by  parcel 
post  add  $1.00  per  1,000  to  above  prices. 

Your  order  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 

S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.,  Yonges  Island,  S.  C. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Fulwood’s  Frost  Proof  plants  will  produce  headed 
cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home  grown  plants 
and  will  stand  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  above  zero 
without  injury.  I  have  twenty  million  now  ready. 
Varieties:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Succession  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices 
by  express,  any  quantity,  $2.00  per  1000.  By  parcel  post, 
postpaid,  200  for  $1.00;  500  for  $1.75;  1,000  for  $3.00. 
First-class  plants  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  -  Tifton,  Ga. 


FROST-PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

EARLY  JERSEY.  CHARLESION  WAKEFIELD,  FLAT  DUTCH. 
COPENHAGEN  MARKET  and  SUCCESSION.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment  of  fine  plants.  TOMATO  PLANTS,  EARLIANA.  RED- 
FIELD  BEAUTY,  LIVINGSTON  GLOBE  and  GREATER  BALTI¬ 
MORE.  Postpaid,  250  for  $1;  500  for' $1.60;  1.000 
for  $3.  Express  Collect,  $1.50  per  1,000. 

TIFTON  POTATO  COMPANY,  Inc.  Tifton,  Georgia 


SEED  CORN— 10  Carloads  Ensilage  Seed  quantity 

of  Yellow  Flint.  Samples  and  prices  on  application. 
Germination  good.  IIAKKV  V  All,,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y, 


Everbearing  Strawberries  in  Colorado 


Different  Conditions. — The  question 
asked  by  one  of  your  readers,  H.  J.  T., 
on  page  457,  “What  variety  of  everbear¬ 
ing  strawberry  would  you  suggest,” 
prompts  me  to  write.  The  article  ans¬ 
wering  this  inquirer  offers  little  encour¬ 
agement  to  plant  this  wonderful  strain 
of  strawberries.  I  wonder  if  this  class  of 
berries  is  not  better  adapted  to  the  dry 
Western  soils,  where  moisture  may  be 
applied  when  needed,  or  withheld  when 
not  needed,  or  are  the  Eastern  growers 
not  subject  to  the  market  conditions  we 
experience  here?  Whatever  it  is,  the 
everbearing  varieties  are  forging  to  the 
front  in  the  West,  and  are  fast  crowding 
off  the  market  the  old,  or  June  bearers. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
Denver  90  per  cent  of  all  strawberries 
now  grown  are  of  the  everbearing  kind. 
The  only  people  planting  the  June  va¬ 
rieties  are  the  growers  who  have  a  ship¬ 
ping  trade,  and  supply  the  mountain 
towns  during  June  and  part  of  July,  or 
until  their  own  section  ripens  the  ever- 
bearing  crop,  which  varies  according  to 
altitude. 

Crowding  Each  Other  Out. — The 
growers  in  the  Denver  district  have  for 
years  been  running  up  against  a  hard 
proposition,  because  this  market  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  the  dumping  ground 
for  strawberries  from  all  sections  where 
climatic  conditions  favor  the  ripening 
earlier  than  our  own.  Thus,  from  March 
to  June  the  Denver  markets  have  been 
supplied  with  outside  berries  of  various 
kinds  and  diverse  quality.  Consequently, 
when  the  home  crop  comes  on  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  has  had  its  fill  of  strawberries 
and  are  more  interested  in  California 
Loganberries,  raspberries  and  other  ber¬ 
ries  and  fruit  which  arrive  about  the 
same  time,  and  with  which  the  home 
strawberry  growers  have  had  to  compete. 

Everbearers  Gaining  in  Popularity. 
— Although  the  June  varieties  have  not 
been  completely  abandoned,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  75  per  cent  of  strawberries 
grown  the  past  few  years  have  been  of 
the  better  class  of  everbearer  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Denver  and  the  mountain  districts. 
And  as  this  new  race  is  improving  in  size 
and  quality  it  is  also  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity.  Unless  something  unforeseen  hap¬ 
pens,  the  everbearers  will  eventually  take 
the  place  of  the  June  bearers  here,  and 
other  places  similarly  situated. 

How  Everbearers  Are  Handled. — 
On  account  of  the  conditions  previously 
mentioned,  no  effert  is  put  forth  to  grow 
or  market  a  large  crop  during  June,  or 
until  the  smaller  fruits  are  disappearing 
from  the  markets.  However,  growers 
whose  specialty  is  strawberries,  and  de¬ 
pendent  upon  them  for  a  living,  have  fig¬ 
ured  out  a  plan  by  which  a  moderate 
crop  is  bad  continuously  until  the  mar¬ 
kets  are  able  to  absorb  all  that  are  grown, 
which  means  the  last  two  months  of  the 
growing  season  in  Fall.  The  plan  is 
simple,  but  often  laborious.  The  plants 
are  set  in  the  usual  way  in  Spring,  and 
grown  under  restriction ;  all  blossom 
stems  and  runners  are  removed  to  July 
20.  From  then  on  a  moderate  number  of 
the  strongest  fruit  stems  are  allowed  to 
fruit  until  August  20 ;  after  that,  restric¬ 
tion  ceases,  and  a  very  large  crop  is  the 
result,  which  is  all  taken  by  dealers  at  a 
good  price  and  profit  to  the  grower.  But 
this  is  merely  the  beginning.  The  re¬ 
striction  of  the  mother  plant  has  con¬ 
served  much  of  the  energy,  usually  wast¬ 
ed  ;  therefore  the  plants  go  into  Winter 
quarters  prepared  for  a  record  produc¬ 
tion  the  following  June,  should  reports 
from  the  shipping  State  indicate  a  short 
crop  or  adverse  climatic  conditions  favor¬ 
ing  poor  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
seasons  of  large  supply,  the  Spring  crop 
is  curtailed  or  restricted  by  cutting  or 
mowing  the  plants  when  in  full  bloom, 
which  affects  the  first  or  June  crop  only, 
so  far  as  the  quantity  is  concerned,  but 
produces  a  larger  and  firmer  berry  later. 
A  patch  thus  treated  is  immediately  cul¬ 
tivated,  irrigated  and  mulched  with  well- 
prepared  manure,  and  will  continue  to 
produce  the  finest  fruit  in  whatever  quan¬ 
tity  the  grower  desires,  depending  upon 
the  restriction,  manure  and  management 
of  the  patch.  Could  you  do  this  writh  the 
June  fruiting  sorts?  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  patch  set  in  the  Spring  will  now 


come  on  and  supplement  the  crop  picked 
from  the  one-year  patch,  wThich  will  now7, 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  be  turned  under 
and  seeded  to  rye. 

Mountain-grown  Everbearers. — The 
growers  of  head  lettuce  in  the  high  alti¬ 
tudes  have  discovered  that  by  a  special 
method  of  culture  the  everbearing  straw- 
berries  are  equally  successful  and  far  sur¬ 
pass  in  size  and  appearance  those  grown 
in  the  altitude  of  Denver,  and  as  they 
have  no  competition,  aside  from  crops 
grown  lower  down,  a  new  industry,  a  fit 
companion  to  the  head  lettuce,  is  about  t-o 
become  a  reality.  On  account  of  the 
short  growing  season  and  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  everbearing  plants  are  capable 
of  fruiting  little,  if  any,  the  first  season 
planted ;  therefore  growers  do  not  en¬ 
courage  fruiting,  but  remove  whatever 
may  set,  and  thus  throw  all  the  plant’s 
energy  into  the  formation  of  fruiting 
crown  for  the  following  season.  Some 
go  a  step  higher  after  the  plantation  is 
under  way,  by  fruiting  the  patches  alter¬ 
nately,  or  every  other  season.  By  follow¬ 
ing  the  latter  method  a  large  crop  of  the 
finest  fruit  is  had,  ranging  over  a  period 
of  from  eight  to  10  weeks.  In  order  to 
harvest  a  crop  each  and  every  year,  two 
or  three  different  patches  are  required,  so 
that  while  one  is  fruiting  the  other  is 
resting  and  forming  strong  crowns  and 
buds  for  its  forthcoming  crop.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  strawberries  in  the  high  altitudes 
is  more  simple,  less  expensive  and  re¬ 
quires  little  if  any  fertilizer,  yet  climatic 
changes  and  severe  storms  are  not  the 
only  drawback.  Irrigation  is  rarely  need¬ 
ed  and  insects  are  unknown.  No  Winter 
mulching  is  necessary,  and  the  crop  grows 
luxuriantly  with  little  attention.  The 
regular  June  varieties  where  tried  and 
when  not  destroyed  by  late  frosts,  pro¬ 
duced  marvelous  fruit,  but  it  was  up  to 
the  non-killing  everbearers  to  produce  the 
goods  regularly.  With  these  varieties,  a 
frost  during  the  blooming  period  has 
often  proved  a  blessing,  because  it  has 
thinned  the  blossoms  so  that  the  fruit  was 
all  first-class.  Even  should  the  entire 
crop  of  blossoms  be  destroyed  by  late 
frost,  or  a  hail,  we  would  still  harvest  an 
abundance  of  berries.  You  cannot  stop 
the  everbearer  from  fruiting.  They  are 
as  sure  as  the  annual  tax.  The  varieties 
best  adapted  for  this  climate  are  Progres¬ 
sive,  Peerless,  Superb  and  Pride  of  Den¬ 
ver,  a  seedling  from  Superb  and  Fendall. 
World’s  Champion,  as  some  call  it,  is  a 
seedling  from  Progressive,  and  judging 
from  its  behavior  in  the  West,  may  even¬ 
tually  supersede  Progressive. 

Colorado.  g.  w.  huber. 


Shelling  Beans  in  a  Clothes  Wringer 

For  many  years  I  have  been  reading 
The  R.  N.-Y.  with  great  relish  ;  the  dem¬ 
onstrations  are  just  fine.  Reading 
Mrs.  Ada  J.  Usher’s  demonstration,  “A 
Woman  and  Her  Canning  Business,”  is 
worth  a  great  deal  to  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  One  word  of  praise  and  some 
help  to  the  readers,  and  I  will  just  dem¬ 
onstrate.  Many  years  ago  an  old  friend 
came  to  see  how  I  was  getting  along  in 
my  work,  raising  small  fruits  for  Boston 
and  local  markets.  I  told  him  I  was 
meeting  with  great  success  in  selling 
small  fruit ;  the  market  was  good ;  every¬ 
thing  sold  that  had  the  quality.  He  was 
growing  vegetables  for  Bangor,  Me.,  and 
among  some  of  his  vegetables  were  string 
beans.  When  some  of  the  string  beaus 
were  too  old  he  shelled  them  for  local 
trade,  and  met  with  great  sales  among  his 
customers.  The  great  question  with  me 
was  how  he  could  shell  so  many  beans  by 
hand  in  a  short  time.  He  told  me  to  take 
an  old  clothes  wringer  and  fasten  it  to  a 
box ;  set  the  wringer  just  right ;  one 
turned  the  wringer  and  the  other  put  the 
string  beans  in  endwise.  They  will  go 
through  all  right  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
put  there,  and  the  pods  would  go  through 
the  rollers  and  the  beans  slip  hack  all 
right  without  a  blemish  on  them.  I  have 
sold  many  quarts  of  string  beans  that 
were  too  hard  for  string  and  just  right 
for  shell  beans,  which  find  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket.  The  beans  do  not  go  through  the 
wringer ;  only  the  shells.  Green  peas 
can  be  shelled  the  same  way,  which  will 
save  lots  of  labor,  A.  A,  EASTMAN. 
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The  “KC”  Work* 
All  the  Soil 


Shovels  penetrate  level  and 
work  uniformly  at  depth  set; 
they  always  point  to  the  front 
— always  cut  out  full  width — 
no  skips  and  jumps — all  of  the 
soil  is  worked  uniformly. 

And  you  will  be  sure  to  like 
its  simple,  easy  operation. 

Stay  on  the  seat  and  make  a 
perfect  “set” — no  wrench  work 
required;  use  the  handy  levers. 

Space  the  rigs  just  as  you 
want  them  —  they  spread 
equally  at  front  and  back;  get 
the  exact  depth  you  want — 
front  and  rear  shovels  pene¬ 
trate  uniformly;  tilt  rigs  for 
uniform  penetration  when 
plowing  up  or  down  slope. 

Quick,  easy  dodge  on  crooked  rows; 
light  pressure  on  foot  levers  guides 
wheels  and  shifts  rigs. 


See  the  “KC”  at  your  John  Deera 
dealer’s.  Write  for  free  folder.  Ad¬ 
dress  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois. 
Ask  for  Folder  DK-737* 
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JOHN  *  DEERE 


THE  THAPE  M  AHK  UF  UUALI I  T  r* ** 


GetThisNew 
Genuine 
NEW  IDEA 
SPREADER 


JT  has  all  the  qualities  that  have  made 
it  the  leader  for  twenty-five  years — 
with  many  new  features.  These  will  be 
a  revelation  to  you,  especially  the 


Steel  Construction 

This  makes  for  light  weight,  sturdiness, 
durability  and  freedom  from  trouble. 
And  the  new  low  price  is  especially 
interesting. 

The  name  and  the  guarantee  protect 
you.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the  New 
Idea  write  at  once  for  full  details. 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 
Coldwater.  Ohio 

Makers  of  New  Idea  Transplanters 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

2565  Uni. Av.S.E  ,  Minneapolis, Minn. 


Catalog 
Fret 
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Do  You  Understand 

the  difference  between  The 
Capital  Stock  Company,  The 
Membership  Corporation  and 
The  Cooperative  Association  ? 

ORGANIZED 

COOPERATION 

The  new  book  by  John  J.  Dillon 
explains  the  difference  between 
these  corporate  forms  of  organi¬ 
zation,  and  explains  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Cooperative 
Association  as  a  means  for  the 
distribution  of  farm  products. 

In  Cloth,  One  Dollar 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

iimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiii 


Pruning  Scotch  Heather 

I  have  some  sprawling  old  plants  of 
Scotch  heather,  which  now  have  formed 
a  good  deal  of  hard  wood.  How  much 
can  I  prune  them  to  get  better  shape? 
Should  I  cut  the  old  hard  wood?  M.  R. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

There  would  be  no  advantage  in  cut¬ 
ting  back  the  hard  wood.  The  plants 
really  should  have  been  trimmed  regularly 
when  they  were  small,  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  straggly,  although  they  are 
very  likely  to  take  on  a  sprawling  habit 
anyway.  I  would  suggest  that  you  wait 
until  the  weather  begins  to  get  warm, 
and  then  shear  off  the  tops  of  the  plants 
without  getting  into  the  old  wood. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Onions  from  Sets;  Lettuce 

1.  Would  you  advise  growing  bulb 
onions  from  sets,  or  only  green  onions?  2. 
I  am  anxious  to  raise  lettuce  for  market. 
What  kind  of  soil  would  you  advise,  also 
what  varieties?  These  seems  to  be  a 
good  market  in  our  nearest  city  for  early 
lettuce.  l.  b.  G. 

Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 

1.  I  have  seen  onion  growers  in  South 
Jersey  that  plant  from  50  to  100  bu.  of 
onion  sets  in  a  season,  to  be  pulled  and 
cured  and  put  on  the  market  before 
onions  from  the  seed  mature.  In  plant¬ 
ing  sets  I  always  go  through  the  patch 
and  pull  out  all  onions  as  soon  as  they 
start  a  seed  sprout,  and  bunch  them  and 
sell  them  as  green  onions,  for  when  they 
send  up  a  seed  stalk  they  will  not  make 
a  good  bulb.  The  great  advantage  in 
planting  sets  is  that  very  little  hand 
weeding  is  necessary,  as  they  can  be  kept 
down  by  using  the  hand  or  gasoline  culti¬ 
vator.  Especially  is  this  true  where  phos¬ 
phate  is  used  instead  of  manure  ;  a  grade 
running  about  4-8-6  is  excellent.  On 
fairly  good  ground  one-lialf  ton  to  acre 
is  sufficient.  The  Southport  Yellow  Globe 
has  a  better  appearance  than  the  Eben- 
ezer  and  generally  sells  better.  The 
Ebenezer  is  a  flat  onion,  but  a  fine  keeper. 

2.  A  good  heavy  loam  is  best  for  rais¬ 

ing  good  head  lettuce.  If  you  expect  to 
grow  lettuce  this  Spring,  buy  your  plants 
that  have  been  wintered  over  and  set  as 
soon  as  weather  and  ground  will  permit. 
These  plants  are  from  seed  sown  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  will  give  better  results  than 
seed  sown  this  Spring,  as  the  idea  is  to 
get  the  lettuce  to  head  before  warm 
weather,  or  it  will  be  very  apt  to  run  to 
seed.  The  best  varieties  are  Big  Boston, 
Unrivaled  and  New  York.  New  York  is 
the  same  as  the  Iceberg  grown  in  the 
West,  and  will  stand  much  longer  before 
going  to  seed  than  the  two  former  men 
tioned.  wii.  perkins. 


Starting  Seed  in  Oat  Sprouter 

I  have  a  large  10-tray  grain  sprouter 
that  I  purchased  three  years  ago,  and  as 
I  do  not  expect  to  use  it  this  Spring  for 
sprouting  oats  was  thinking  of  using  it 
for  starting  vegetable  and  flower  seed. 
Can  any  or  all  of  the  following  things 
be  successfully  started  in  this  way,  and 
when  best  to  sow  each?  Celery,  peppers, 
tomatoes,  eggplants,  cauliflower,  asters, 
pansies,  everlastings  or  straw  flowers. 
Can  onions  be  sown  early  in  house  and 
then  transplanted  with  success? 

Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.  w.  J.  A. 

My  opinion  is  that  this  method  would 
be  very  unsatisfactory,  as  the  plants  in 
the  under  trays  would  not  get  enough 
light,  and  they  would  grow  very  spind¬ 
ling.  The  celery  seed  if  sown,  in  open 
ground  the  middle  of  April  would  give 
good  stalky  plants  the  first  of  July, 
which  would  be  early  enough  for  Fall 
celery.  The  cauliflower  seed  should  be 
sown  in  open  ground  May  10,  which 
would  give  fine  plants  to  transplant  July 
1.  Early  cauliflower  does  not  head  well 
in  hot  weather.  The  aster,  pansy  and 
strawflower  seed  should  be  sown  in  pold 
frame  at  once.  Take  a  3x6  sash  and  set 
on  frame  8  in.  high  at  top  and  5  in.  at 
bottom ;  no  bottom  heat  is  necessary. 
Peppers,  tomato  and  eggplant  seed  would 
need  some  bottom  heat,  the  same  size 
frame  as  above  set  over  a  pit  IS  in.  deep 
with  hot  manure  in  bottom,  and  5  or  6 
in.  of  fine  soil  on  top  to  sow  seed  in. 
The  onion  seed  sown  in  open  ground 
April  15  will  give  fine  bulbs  in  August 
and  is  much  less  trouble  than  transplant¬ 
ing  the  sprouts.  WM.  perkins. 

Doctor:  “Undoubtedly  you  need  more 
exercise  —  what  is  your  occupation?” 
Patient:  “I’m  a  piano  shifter.”  Doctor 
(recovering  quickly)  :  “Well — er--here- 
after  shift  two  at  a  time.” — London 
Opinion. 
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investment  in  a  tractor  is  worth  pro¬ 
tecting — especially  the  motor.  The  bearings,  the 
cylinder  walls,  the  valve  and  timing  mechanisms, 
piston  rings.  They  all  need  the  kind  of  protection 
that  Socony  Motor  Oil  is  especially  designed  to  give. 


Whether  you  burn  gas  or  kerosene,  the  extreme 
heat  developed  in  a  tractor  is  death  on  ordinary 
oil.  And  when  an  oil  has  broken  down  and  lost 
its  effectiveness  the  motor  is  in  danger.  Socony 
Motor  Oil  resists  extreme  cylinder  heat  and  keeps 
on  lubricating  after  many  oils  become  useless. 


i 


♦ 

The  Socony  chart  at  your  dealer’s  tells  you  which 
type  of  oil  is  correct  for  your  tractor.  Use  it  con¬ 
sistently  and  you’ll  protect  your  tractor  invest¬ 
ment —  get  finer  service  and  longer  use  out  of 
it.  No  two  ways  about  it — it  pays  to  use  the 
finest — Socony  Motor  Oil.  Delivery  in  30  or 
50  gallon  metal  drums,  with  faucet,  probably 
will  suit  you  best,  and  it  costs  no  more. 

Call  or  write  our  nearest  station. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


SDCDNY 


MDTDR  OIL 

Joy  Tractor  Lubrication 


19<  A  Rod  and  Up 


Write  for  our  free 
104  -  Page  Catalog 
showing  LOWEST 
_  prices  on  quality 

Fence 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY. 

^  Famous  Peerless  Line  of  Fence,  Farm 
Gates,  Roofing:,  Paints  NOW  sold  direct 
from  Factory  at  40%  lower  prices. 


P+Pt-  4020 


PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 


20 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Ditcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

I  All  stoel.adiustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  Irri¬ 
gation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  buhds  field 
I  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
■  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
lfor  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

I  Owensboro  Ditcher &GraderCo.^ 
Inc-  -  Box  1034 
1  Owensboro. 

Ky. 
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Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  season  is  getting  pretty  well  along 
for  many  of  our  Northern  storage  crops, 
and  some  of  those  are  cleaning  up  or  have 
already  been  exhausted.  During  the  last 
week  in  March  there  were  no  reports  of 
carlot  receipts  of  Northern  cabbage,  and 
New  York  State  carrots  were  down  to 
nine  carloads  for  the  week.  There  has 
been  no  shortage  of  carrots  and  the  de¬ 
mand  was  only  moderate,  the  old  stock 
being  supplemented  by  new  carrots  from 
Texas.  Onion  recipts  continue  fairly  lib” 
eral  from  New  York,  Ohio,  Massachusetts 
and  several  other  States,  and  there  were 
some  imports,  the  result  being  a  very  slow 
market  excepting  for  the  comparatively 
few  strictly  fancy  onions  offered.  I  he 
new  crop  in  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  estimated  at  2,449,000  bushels, 
compared  with  2,169,400  bushels  a  year 
ago.  Most  of  the  celery  is  of  Florida 
origin,  and  the  cauliflower  is  all  coming 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  Spinach  receipts 
have  been  heavy  from  Texas,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  contributed  quite  liberally,  although 
very  little  of  it  is  fancy  as  yet.  Kale  was 
also  very  dull.  Lettuce  was  irregular, 
California  lettuce,  Iceberg  type,  making 
up  the  bulk  of  the  supply.  The  mush¬ 
room  market  has  been  irregular  and  in¬ 
clined  to  be  weak,  while  hothouse  rhu¬ 
barb  was  easier.  The  potato  market 
Continues  to  be  unsatisfactory  lor  old 
stock.  Supplies  have  been  liberal,  and 
with  light  trading  a  dull  market  pre¬ 
vailed.  Government  reports  for  March  l 
state  that  49.000,000  bushels  were  report¬ 
ed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  growers  and  deal¬ 
ers  that  were  available  for  sale,  lhe  ng- 
ures  are  for  11  surplus  potato  producing 
States  in  the  North  an(i  Central  West.  A 
year  ago  there  were  71,500,000  bushels. 
Of  the  49,000.000  bushels,  15,000,000 
were  intended  for  consumption  within  the 
counties  where  produced,  and  the  34,- 
000,000  bushels  left  were  available  lor 
shipment.  Last  year.  52,145,000  bushels 
were  available  for  shipment  on  March  1, 
according  to  estimates,  but  many  of  them 
were  in  out-of-the-way  districts  m  West¬ 
ern  States  and  never  reached  the  market, 
due  to  low  prices  prevailing..  Total  ship¬ 
ments  of  potatoes  from  leading  late  crop 
sections  to  April  1,  1924,  were  a  little 
larger  than  to  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 
Receipts  of  new  Florida  potatoes  have 
been  light  and  will  continue  so  until  they 
get  well  into  the  Hastings  section.  Ship¬ 
ments  from  that  section  will  probably 
start  about  the  middle  of  April.  Apples 
continue  dull.  Argentine  has  recently 
been  sending  fruit  to  New  York,  includ¬ 
ing  peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes  and 
melons. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


There  was  quite  an  increase  in  egg  re¬ 
ceipts  last  week,  but  there  was  little 
change  in  the  range  of  values.  For  a 
while  there  seemed  to  be  a  better  demand 
for  the  nearby  eggs,  but  some  accumula¬ 
tions  were  reported  later  in  the  week  and 
dealers  were  reluctant  to  put  those  m 
storage  at  prevailing  prices.  The  natural 
result  was  an  easy  market,  with  large 
bunches  of  mixed  marks  selling  around 
27  to  28c  a  dozen.  The  market  on  the 
finer  qualities  of  nearby  eggs  was  fairly 
well  sustained,  but  even  these  had  to  be 
shaded  at  times  in  order  to  clean  up. 
Trading  was  very  limited  in  storage 
packed  eggs,  and  the  amount  of  eggs  in 
storage  the  first  of  April  was  about  40,- 
000  cases,  compared  with  75,000  cases  a 
year  ago,  and  over  150,000  cases  in  1922 
on  the  same  date.  After  the  heavy  losses 
many  of  the  egg  dealers  sustained  last 
season  they  are  not  in  the  mood  to  jump 
in  and  buy  for  1924  storage  unless  they 
feel  the  price  is  low  enough  to  make  it 
safe.  Eggs  are  now  going  into  storage 
on  the  Pacific  coast  quite  rapidly,  conse¬ 
quently  receipts  from  that  part  of  the 
country  have  been  comparatively  light. 

Live  poultry  receipts  via  express  were 
reported  light  and  values  in  fowl  and 
chickens  changed  very  little  during  the 
week.  Chickens  received  at  this  season 
of  the  year  are  mostly  staggy  and  usually 
work  out  with  difficulty,  but  receipts  of 
such  stock  have  been  lighter  than  usual 
and  there  has  been  little  trouble  so  far 
in  disposing  of  them.  Old  roosters  have 
been  scarce  and  selling  on  a  firm  market. 
Live  broilers  were  irregular.  Early  in 
the  week  there  were  too  many  broilers, 
resulting  in  a  weak  market  but  soon  the 
demand  absorbed  available  supplies  and 
lhe  market  strengthened  and  then  ad¬ 
vanced.  Long  Island  Spring  ducks  are 
now  coming  in  quite  plentifully  and  with 
heavier  receipts  expected  a  weak  market 
was  the  natural  result.  Very  few  fresh- 
killed  chickens  are  to  be  had,  and  fresh- 
killed  broilers  were  scarce,  as  most  ship¬ 
pers  prefer  to  ship  them  alive  when  as 
good  prices  can  be  obtained  as  prevailed 
last  week.  Offerings  of  fresh-killed  fowl 
were  rather  light,  and  while  No.  1  boxed- 
packed  stock  moved  out  fairly  well,  sales 
of  barreled-packed  offerings  were  slow 
and  the  market  in  large-sized  stock  fowl 
was  inclined  to  be  weak.  Squabs  were 
plentiful. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 


There  has  been  an  over  supply  of  Can¬ 
adian  hay.  which  has  dragged  heavily  on 
the  market.  The  market  on  good  hay, 


however,  has  been  fairly  firm,  but  straw 
has  been  quiet.  Supplies  of  straw  were 
light,  but  as  there  was  little  call  for  it, 
prices  held  about  steady.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg. 
lb.,  20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  2Sc ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c;  sausage,  lb., 
25c. 

Live  poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb..  28c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  30c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
35e;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  38c;  geese,  lb., 
35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  28c ;  duck  eggs. 
38c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt..  5c;  cream,  qt.,  80c;  goat’s 
milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
55c;  best  dairy,  lb..  53c;  cheese,  cream, 
lb..  34c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Lima  beans,  qt..  12c ;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  bu..  $1.35 ;  cabbage, 
lb..  4c;  new,  lb.,  Sc;  carrots,  lb.,  5c;;  bu., 
$1.25;  cauliflower,  lb..  18c;  celery,  bunch, 
10c ;  3  bunches,  25c ;  citron,  lb.,  10c ; 
fresh  horseradish,  bottle,  12c ;  new  green 
onions,  bunch,  7%c;  kale,  peck,  20c;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  7%c;  Boston,  head.  12c; 
onions,  dry.  lb.,  6c;  bu.,  $2.75;  parsnips, 
lb.,  6c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1;  radishes,  new, 
bunch,  714c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  7c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  Swiss  chard,  lb.,  10c 
turnips,  lb.,  4c. ;  bu.,  84c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light.,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  heavy,  lb., 
S  to  9c;  veal,  lb.,  14c;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to 
27c;  lamb,  lb.,  30  to  35c. 

lave  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  20  to  22c; 
chickens,  lb.,  25  to  33c:  fowls,  lb.,  25  to 
32c ;  geese,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  80c  to  $1;  pigeons,  pair,  75c;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb.,  50c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  45  to 
50c;  chickens,  lb.,  50c;  fowls,  lb..  45c; 
geese,  lb.,  40c  ;  turkeys,  lb..  55  to  75c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50c;  eggs,  26  to  35c;  duck 
eggs,  45c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50;  beans,  bu., 
$3.75  to  $5.50;  beans,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  red 
kidney  beans,  lb.,  7  to  Sc ;  beets,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  cabbage,  crate,  50c  to  $1 ;  carrots, 
crate,  $1.50;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  50c  to 
$1;  garlic,  lb..  10c;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c; 
cap,  25  to  30c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  doz. 
heads,  40  to  50c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  per  head, 
5  to  7c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.85  to  $2; 
potatoes,  bu.,  70  to  85c;  rutabagas,  bu., 
50c;  turnips,  bu.,  $1. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton.  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$18;  No.  3.  $16  to  $17  ;  straw,  ton,  $14  to 
$17 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  oats,  bu.,  64c ; 
corn,  bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb..  13  to  15c ;  hindquar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  17  to  18c;  dressed  hogs,  light, 
lb.,  11  to  12c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c ; 
Spring  lambs,  lb..  26  to  28c- ;  yearling 
lambs,  lb.,  18  to  20c ;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to 
11c;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
2Sc ;  fowls,  lb.,  25  to  29c  ;  stags,  lb.,  12  to 
15c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12c ;  guinea  fowl, 
each,  50  to  60c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20e ; 
ducks,  lb..  25  to  30c ;  geese,  lb..  IS  to  20c  ; 
turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  rabbits,  pair,  50 
to  60c. 

Butter,  country  crock,  lb.,  40  to  50c ; 
eggs,  28  to  30c. 

Apples.  Baldwin.  60c  to  $1.25  ;  Green¬ 
ing,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  King,  $1 ;  Spy,  $1  to 
$1.25;  Russet,  75  to  80c;  strawberries, 
qt.,  70c;  beets,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c;  per  100. 
$4.50  to  $5;  carrots,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
cauliflower,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  celery, 
doz.  stalks,  75c  to  $1.10;  endive,  lb..  35 
to  40c;  horseradish,  lb.,  5  to  10c;  lettuce, 
Iceberg,  crate,  $5  to  $6 ;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  35  to  50c ;  onions,  yellow,  bu..  80c 
to  $1.15;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.25;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  potatoes,  bu..  75 
to  80c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bunches.  $1.35  to  $1.50; 
rutabagas,  bu..  75  to  SOe ;  spinach,  bu.. 
$1.75  to  $1.85 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Hickory  nuts,  bu..  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  butternuts,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  $6.25 ;  white  marrow,  $10 ;  red 
kidney,  $6.25  ;  white  kidney,  $9  ;  pea,  $4  ; 
medium,  $5;  yellow  eye.  $5;  imperials.  $7. 

Furs — Skunk,  No.  1,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
No.  2.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  No.  3,  $1  to  $1.25; 
No.  4.  60  to  7.5c;  muskrats,  large.  Win¬ 
ter,  each.  $1  to  $1.60;  mink,  prime.  $4 
to  $8 ;  raccoon,  prime.  $3.50  to  $5.50 ; 
small,  $1  to  $2. 

Hides — Steers.  No.  1.  5c;  No.  2.  4c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  5c ;  No.  2.  4c ; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  4c;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3;  sheepskins,  each  50c  to  $2.50; 
calf.  No.  1.  17c;  No.  2,  15 %  to  1614c; 
lambs,  25c ;  shearlings,  10  to  25c ;  wool, 
fleece,  lb.,  40c ;  unwashed,  medium,  40c. 

Wheat,  $1.10  to  $1.13;  corn,  shelled. 
93  to  94c :  oats,  54  to  56c ;  rye.  78  to  80c. 

Hay — Timothy,  No.  1.  ton,  $22  to  $23  : 
Alfalfa,  ton.  $21  to  $23;  mixed,  ton.  $17 
to  $19;  oar  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $16;  wheat 
straw.  $14  to  $16;  rye,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  decline  in  butter  is  the  market 
feature  It  is  still  weak  “in  the  absence 
of  buyers,”  is  the  report.  Potatoes  are 
also  down.  Strawberries  are  scarce. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGG  S 

Butter,  lower ;  creamery,  41  to  46c ; 
dairy,  38  to  42c ;  crocks,  24  to  28c ; 
common,  IS  to  20c.  Cheese,  easy ;  new 
daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  22  to  24c;  Lim- 
burger,  34  to  35c ;  block  Swiss,  34  to  35c. 
Eggs,  steady;  hennery,  26  to  29c;  State 
and  western  candled,  24  to  26c ;  storage, 

21  to  23c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  turkey,  30  to 
36c;  fowl,  20  to  31c;  springers,  28  to 
31c;  capons.  38  to  42c;  old  roosters.  22 
to  24c ;  ducks,  23  to  25c ;  geese,  20  to 
23c.  Live  poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  29 
to  30c ;  fowls,  21  to  28c ;  springers,  24 
to  26c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c ;  ducks, 

22  to  24c;  geese,  17  to  20c;  pigeons, 
pair,  25  to  30c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  dull ;  King,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.35 ; 
other  home  sorts,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  fancy 
western  or  storage,  $1.75  to  $2.  Pota¬ 
toes,  lower,  homegrown,  75  to  90c ;  Ber¬ 
mudas,  bbl.,  $15  to  $16;  sweets,  Jersey, 
hamper,  $4  to  $5. 

GRAPES - BERRIES 

Grapes,  quiet ;  California.  Malagas, 
keg,  $7  to  $8.25.  Strawberries,  firmer; 
Florida,  qt.,  65  to  85c.  Cranberries, 
dull;  Cape  Cod.  50-lb  box.  $3.25  to  $4. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10 
to  $10.50 ;  marrow.  $9.50  to  $10 ;  red 
kidney.  $7.50  to  $S  ;  medium,  $6.75  to  $7  ; 
pea.  $5.75  to  $6.25.  Onions,  dull ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  State  and 
western,  cwt.,  $2  to  $2.50;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50  ;  Havana,  crate,  $4 
to  $4.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady;  artichokes,  box, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamp¬ 
er,  $7  to  $7.50;  beets,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
new.  hamper.  $2  to  $2.25;  cabbage,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  Florida,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2  ; 
carrots,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2  ;  crate,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  cauliflower,  California,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  celery,  Florida,  crate, 
$3.50  to  $4  ;  cucumbers,  doz..  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
eggplant,  Florida,  crate.  $3.75  to  $4;  en¬ 
dive,  hamper,  $3  to  $3.25;  lettuce,  hot¬ 
house,  75  to  90c;  Iceberg,  box,  $3  to  $5; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches.  90c  to  $1.50;  peas, 
Southern,  bag,  $6  to  $8 ;  peppers.  Florida, 
crate,  $6  to  $6.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  pieplant.  California,  $3.50  to 
$4;  spinach,  bu..  $2  to  $2.25;  tomatoes, 
Southern,  box,  $4.50  to  $5.25 ;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  yellow,  50  to 
65c ;  vegetable  ovster,  doz.  bunches,  $1 
to  $1.25. 

SWEETS 

Honev,  easv ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
23c;  dark,  17  to  18c;  qt.,  70  to  80c. 
Maple  products,  active ;  sugar,  lb.,  20  to 
2Sc ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $1.90. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton.  $15 
to  $19;  clover,  mixed,  $14  to  $18;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$26 ;  middlings,  $25  ;  Red-dog.  $30 ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $43;  oilmeal,  $38.50;  hom¬ 
iny,  $31;  gluten,  $38.30;  oat  feed, 
$13.25  ;  rye  middlings,  $26.  J.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

April  3.  1924. 

MILK 

The  Pool  price  for  Class  1  liquid  milk. 
$2.33  per  100  lbs.  3  per  cent  milk  in  201 
lo  210-mile  zone:  Class  2A.  $2.10;  Class 
2B.  $2.25;  Class  2C,  $2.25;  Class  3, 
$1 .95. 

Sheffield  price.  $2.20. 

Non-pool  price.  $2.30  Class  1  ;  $2.15 
on  all-milk  basis. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  .  . 

_ $0,421/2  @$0.43 

Good  to  choice  .  . 

. 39 

@ 

.42 

Lower  grades  .  .  . 

. 35 

@ 

.38 

Dairy,  best . 

. 40i/o  @ 

.41 

Common  to  good 

. 36 

@ 

.38 

Packing  stock  .... 

22 

@ 

.29 

Danish  . 

.  .43 

@ 

.44 

Argentine  . 

. 36 

@ 

.38 

New  Zealand  . 

. 40 

@ 

.41 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  .specials  $0. 24 14 @ $0. 25 

Avei’age  run  . 23  @  .23% 

Skims . 10  @  .19 

New  made,  fancy . 17 %@  .18% 

Average  run . 16%  @  .17 

EGGS 


White,  choice  to  fancy  $0.34  @$0.35 


Medium  to  good  .... 

.28 

@ 

.32 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best 

26 

@ 

.28 

Gathered,  best  . 

.25 

1/2  @ 

.26% 

Common  to  good  .... 

.21 

@ 

.24  “ 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.26@$0.27 

Chickens  . 25@  .35 

Broilers  . 55 @  .65 

Roosters  . 16@  .18 

Ducks  . 27 @  .30 

Geese  . 17@  .18 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  choice  . $0.34@$0.36 


Common  to  good  . 

.32 

Capons,  best  . 

. 44  @ 

.45 

Undergrades  . .  . . 

. 30  @ 

.40 

<  'hickens,  best  . 

. 46  @ 

.48 

Fair  to  good  .  .  .  . 

. 28@ 

.40 

Roosters  . 

. 1S@ 

.26 

Ducks  . 

.30 

Geese  . 

.26 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs., 

doz.  . .  6.75@ 

8.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.25  @  6.50 

6  to  8  lbs .  3.00@  5.25 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.25@  2.25 


FRUIT 

Apples — McIntosh,  bbl . $2.75@$S.0<> 

Albemarle  .  6.50@  7.50 


Greening  .  2.50@  6.00 

Baldwin  .  2.50@  5.00 

Spy  .  3.00@  6.00 

King  .  3.00@  4.00 

Stayman  .  2.2 5@  4.l5 

Borne  .  2.50@  4.50 

Pears— Keiffer,  bbl .  1.50@  4.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 5.00@  7.50 

Half-bbl.  box  .  2.50@  3.75 

Strawberries,  qt . 20@'  .75 

Kumquats,  qt . 10@  .13 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $5.50@  10.00 

Beets,  bu .  1.50@  1.75 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 0S@  .25 

Cabbage,  old.  100-lb.  bag _  2.25@  2.50 

New,  bbl . 2.75@  3.00 

Carrots,  100-lb.  bag  .  3.75@  5.00 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.25@  1.75 

Dandelions,  bu . 3.00@  3.50 

Escarol.  bbl .  5.00@  5.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 15.00@17.00 

Kale,  bbl . 50@  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu.  bkt . 2.75@  4.75 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag  .  1.50@  2.25 

Oyster  plant,  100  bchs . 10.00@12.00 

Parsley,  bbl . \  20.00@25.00 


Parsnips,  bbl .  4.50@  5.00 

Peas,  bu .  2.00@  5.00 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt .  1.50@  4.00 

Rhubarb,  40-lb.  box  .  2.75@  3.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.50@  3.50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 3.00@  4.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.50@  7.50 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate .  1.50@  4.50 

Turnips,  140-lb.  bag .  2.00@  2.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00@  3.50 

POTATOES 

Maine.  150-lb.  sack  . $2.75@$3.15 

Long  Island.  150  lbs . 3.75@  4.00 

State.  150  lbs .  2.50@  2.05 

Florida,  new,  bbl . 3.00@11.00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  7.50@15.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.50@  4.50 

HAY  AND  GRAIN 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy  .  .  .  .$29.00@$30.00 

No.  2  .  26.00@  28.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@  23.00 

Straw— 'Rye  .  20.00@  22.00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves — Choice  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 12@  .17 

Culls  . 05  @  .09 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each .  7.00@12.00 

Pigs,  40  to  80  lbs . 10@  .12 

Heavier  . 07 @  .09 

LIVE  STOCK 


Calves,  best 
Lower  grades  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


.  .  $13.00@$14.50 
.  .  10.00@  12.50 
. .  4.00@  7.00 

.  .  11.00@  11.50 
6.50@  7.75 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B.  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.52 @  .53 

Cheese  . 34  @  .38 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 45 @  .50 

Gathered  . 30@  .40 

Fowls  . 30@  .40 

Chickens,  lb . 45@  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .48 


The  recent  government  report  of  the 
potato  holdings  in  the  country  shows 
that  the  great  western  and  central  ship¬ 
ping  States  have  only  one-third  to  one- 
half  as  many  potatoes  as  a  year  ago.  New 
York  and  Maine  are  the  only  leading 
States  having  more  than  in  1923.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  the  whole  showing  is  favorable 
to  a  steady  market  and  a  good  clean-up 
for  the  season.  The  best  part  of  it  is 
that  the  farmers  themselves  held  most  of 
the  stored  stocks  this  season  and  have 
not  suffered  the  loss  that  seemed  likely 
when  the  market  was  at  its  worst.  The 
holdings  April  1  are  evidently  only  about 
one-half  those  held  April  1  last  year. 


Margaret  is  only  seven  years  old.  but 
sometimes  quite  naughty.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  her  mother,  hoping  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  impressive,  said,  “Don’t  you  know 
that  if  you  keep  on  doing  so  many 
naughty  things  your  children  will  be 
naughty,  too?”  Margaret  dimpled  and 
cried  triumphantly,  “Oh,  mother,  now 
you’ve  given  yourself  away  !” — Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine. 
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Things  to  Think  About 


School  Methods  and  Early  Training 

At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
article  “An  Insult  to  Farm  Intelligence.” 
on  page  305,  I  read  in  our  local  paper 
of  the  elopement  of  a  Cattaraugus  Coun¬ 
ty  eighth  grade  teacher  with  an  18-year- 
old  girl  who  had  been  a  pupil  in  his  grade 
for  three  years  I  couldn’t  help  but  think 
that  maybe  if  Cattaraugus  County  paid 
more  attention  to  school  bills  and  less  to 
banana  peels,  such  situations  would  not 
arise  in  their  schools  .  It  wouldn’t  have 
happened  in  one  of  our  despised  rural 
schools.  We  wouldn’t  keep  such  a  teacher 
for  three  years.  Some  of  us  would  have 
found  out  about  him  before  that,  and  if 
the  trustee  was  bound  to  hire  him  again 
we  could  elect  another  one  who  wouldn’t. 
Then  some  people  wonder  why  we  want 
some  of  that  power  to  pass  out  of  our 
own  hands. 

It  wouldn’t  be  very  nice  for  this  dis¬ 
trict  if  they  joined  us  with  other  dis¬ 
tricts  so  that  we  had  to  help  pay  taxes 
in  the  other  districts.  We  have  just  fin¬ 
ished  paying  bonds  for  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars’  worth  of  improvements  on 
our  schoolhouse.  The  district  joining  us 
on  the  south  and  wrest  must  build  a  new7 
schoolhouse.  The  one  on  the  west  (a 
two-room  village  school)  plans  to  spend 
anywhere  from  $9,000  to  $20,000  for  a 
new  building  and  grounds.  It  wouldn’t 
be  fair  for  us  to  help  pay  for  these.  We 
had  a  good  comfortable  schoolhouse,  but 
were  a'ssured  that  we  would  lose  our 
public  money  if  we  didn’t  remodel  ac¬ 
cording  to  Albany’s  notions  of  what  a 
rural  schoolhouse  should  be  like.  We  like 
it  of  course  the  way  it  is,  but  we  have 
always  wondered  w7hy  the  aforementioned 
districts  weren’t  forced  to  build  at  the 
time  we  did.  The  village  school  has  the 
same  cold,  poorly-lighted,  ill-ventilated 
little  rooms  it  had  when  I  attended  school 
there  over  30  years  ago. 

The  Grange  man’s  talk  (page  450) 
was  good.  I  will  not  have  those  cheap 
papers  come  into  the  house  largely  on 
account  of  the  cheap  advertising.  They 
do  not  appeal  to  me,  but  I  do  not  wrant 
the  children  reading  them.  I  do  not  see 
why  some  of  our  best  magazines  carry 
some  of  the  advertising  that  they  do.  I 
would  much  rather  my  children  had  good 
reading  matter  than  nice  clothes.  When 
they  are  older  they  can  earn  more 
clothes  than  they  need,  but  they  won’t 
acquire  a  taste  for  good  literature  un¬ 
less  I  help  them  now. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  much  dif¬ 
ference  whether  a  child  is  taught  the 
alphabet  or  not  at  first.  When  I  was  in 
the  teachers’  training  class  we  were 
trained  to  think  that  it  was  almost  a 
crime  to  teach  the  letters.  My  father 
taught  me  the  alphabet  when  I  was  five 
or  six,  and  taught  me  to  read.  At  eight 
I  could  read  almost  any  book  in  the  house 
( especially  a  few  novels  which  my 
mother  thought  she  had  safely  hidden). 
But  I  have  never  been  such  a  very  good 
speller. 

Our  oldest  boy  did  not  start  school 
till  he  was  nearly  eight,  finished  the 
fourth  grade  the  second  year,  and  learned 
the  alphabet  during  that  year.  He  could 
read  a  little,  write  a  little,  and  “do 
sums”  in  his  head  when  he  started.  At 
15  he  is  in  second  year  high  with  3S 
regents  counts  to  his  credit.  He  is  a 
very  good  speller. 

The  oldest  girl  started  at  six  years 
(the  next  year  after  the  boy),  knew  the 
alphabet  but  nothing  else  in  the  line  of 
“book  learning;”  will  be  13  in  May  and 
complete  the  seventh  grade  in  June;  a 
good  speller.  The  next  girl  learned  the 
alphabet  at  four  and  at  “going  on  ’leven” 
is  about  the  poorest  speller  I  ever  met. 
I  don’t  believe  the  method  matters  much 
if  it  is  thoroughly  applied  by  a  competent 
teacher.  w.  E.  R. 

New  York. 


Putting  Teeth  Into  It 

A  few  years  ago,  being  bothered  with 
it  tooth  that  needed  a  little  attention,  I 
sallied  forth  to  see  Mr.  Dentist.  While 
working  over  me,  he  naturally  asked  me 
my  business.  I  said,  I  bred  chickens  to 
lay  a  lot  of  eggs.  “Oh,”  he  says,  “a 
poultryman.  I  have  been  a  fancier  for 
several  years  as  a  side  line,  and  breed  ex¬ 
hibition  birds.  Of  course,”  he  said,  “you 
read  The  R.  N.-Y.”  I  said.  “No,  I  do 
not.”  “Well,  then,  you  had .  better  be¬ 
gin,”  he  said ;  so  I  gave  him  a  dollar  and 
told  him  to  send  in  my  subscription,  and 
will  say  it  was  the  most  profitable  dollar 
I  ever  spent  on  any  publication.  What 
surprises  me  is  how  such  a  bright  shin¬ 
ing  star  can  sally  forth  from  such  a  dis¬ 
trict,  where  so  many  swindling  advertis¬ 
ers  seem  to  exist. 

Some  of  the  visitors  to  our  farm  ask 
where  they  can  get  such  and  such  a  breed 
or  strain  of  chickens.  I  ask  them  if  they 
read  The  R  .N.-Y.  If  they  say  no,  I  tell 
them  they  had  better  subscribe  for  it  at 
$1  a  year,  and  they  will  always  find  some 
reliable  advertiser  in  it  that  will  supply 
their  wants,  and  guarantee  to  give  them  a 
fair  deal.  fred  warren. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — You  never  can  tell  where  you 
will  find  them.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  read¬ 
ers  everywhere,  and  they  are  found  in  all 
sorts  of  enterprises,  from  advertising  to 
playing  the  zither. 


TEN  YEARS 
PROGRESS 


y 


Economical  Transportation 


1914 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Horsepower,  S.  A.  E.  -  -  -  21.7 

Weight .  2500  lbs. 

Tires,  32  x  3  Hi  fabric  -  (about  4000  miles) 
Top  _  -  Two-man,  with  side  supports 

-  -  -  Air  pressure 

-  -  -  -  Folding 

...  Detachable 

-  Thermo  system 

-  Straight  teeth 

-  -  -  Splash 

•  -  Grease  cups 

-  -  Celluloid 

-  -  Stationary 

-  Paint,  air  dried 

-  -  About  18 

Clutch  combination 

-  -  -  Open 

B 

Cash 

-  About  1000 


1924 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Gas  Feed 
Windshield 
Rims  - 
Cooling 
Rear  axle  gears 
Oiling  system 
Chassis  lubrication 
Back  curtain  light 
Side  curtains 
Finish  - 
Gasoline  mileage 
Service  brake 
Wiring  harness 
Insurance  rating  - 
Terms 

Service  stations  - 


Horsepower,  S.  A.  E. 
Weight  - 
Tires,  30  x  3 H,  fabric 

(Cord  tires  on  all 

Top  - 

Gas  feed  -  -  - 

Windshield 
Rims  - 
Cooling  - 
Rear  axle  gears 
Oiling  system  - 
Chassis  lubrication 
Back  curtain  light 
Side  curtains 
Finish  - 
Gasoline  mileage 
Service  brake 
Wiring  harness  - 
Insurance  rating  - 
Terms  - 
Service  stations  - 


21.7 

1880  lbs. 

-  (about  8000  miles) 

closed  models) 

-  -  One  man 

Suction 
Double  ventilating 

-  Demountable 
Pump  circulation 

-  -  Spiral  bevel 

Pump,  forced  feed 

-  -  Alemite 

-  -  -  Glass 

•  Open  with  doors 

-  Baked  enamel 

-  -  About  24 
Separate  brake  pedal 

•  -  In  conduits 

A 

-  -  As  desired 

-  About  20,000 


No.  1  Chevrolet 

Price,  1914,  *1000 


Present  Chevrolet 

Price,  1924,  ’495 


THE  pronounfced  leadership  of 
the  automobile  business  in 
restoring  the  old-time  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  dollar  is  best 
illustrated  in  the  increased 
quality  and  decreased  price  of  a 
Chevrolet. 

These  reductions  in  prices  have 
more  than  doubled  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  when  buying  a  Chevrolet, 
although  the  specifications  and 
design  show  marked  increase  in 
quality. 

Big  volume  production  made 
these  economies  possible.  Note 


the  ten  years’  record  of  Chevrolet 
sales : 

Ten  Years’  Record  of  Chevrolet  Sales 
1914—  5,005  1919—151,019 


1915—  13,500 

1916—  69,682 

1917— 125,399 
1919—  93,814 


1920— 155,647 

1921—  77,627 

1922— 242,373 

1923— 483,310 


We  are  the  world’s  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  quality  cars,  having 
attained  this  leadership  through 
offering  the  utmost  possible  per 
dollar  value  in  modern  quality 
automobiles.  * 

Before  buying  any  car  at  any 
price  See  Chevrolet  First. 


Chevrolet  Motor 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


In  Canada — Chevrolet  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Oshawa,  Ontario 


Prices  f  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 

Superior  Roadster  ------  $490 

Superior  Touring  ------  495 

Superior  Utility  Coupe  -  640 

Superior  4-Passenger  Coupe  -  725 

Superior  Sedan  ------  795 

Superior  Commercial  Chassis  -  395 

Superior  Light  Delivery  -  495 

Utility  Express  Truck  Chassis  -  550 

Fisher  bodies  on  all  Closed  Models 


Five  United  States  manufacturing  plants,seven  assembly 
plants  and  two  Canadian  plants  give  us  the  largest  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  in  the  world  for  high-grade  cars  and 
make  possible  our  low  prices.  Dealers  and  service  stations 
everywhere.  Applications  will  be  considered  from  high 
grade  men  only,  for  territory  not  adequately  covered. 
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Notes  i 

:rom  t 

he  Ox-team  . 

Express 

Cattle  Country. — We  are  now  leav¬ 
ing  Bakeoven  Flats,  going  down  Cow 
Canyon.  This  is  a  new  graveled  road 
just  finished,  5  per  cent  grade,  about  five 
miles  long;  brake  locks  set  to  wheels,  so 
wagon  rolls  along  without  any  pulling. 
Tires  heat  up  a  bit,  so  we  must  cool  them 
with  water  about  every  mile.  Not  much 
traffic ;  only  three  cars  passed  on  the 
whole  distance.  Plenty  of  time  to  see 
the  scenery.  We  stopped  to  snap  a  few 
pictures;  although  a  dull  day,  hope  to 
have  some  good  views.  Now  we  are  in 
the  valley,  an  irrigated  section.  Alfalfa 
hay  is  the  main  crop  ;  cattle  feeding  the 
prevailing  industry.  Mountains  are  rocks 
of  various  colors;  veins  of  brick  red  and 
some  yellow  ochre;  side  hills  between 
rocks  top-dressed  with  gray  sage.  Must 
be  some  grass  between,  as  we  see  many 
beef  cattle  winding  their  way  around  the 
brush.  How  they  twist  their  necks  to  get 
tjbat  tuft  of  grass  under  that  rock  ;  must 
t)tste  good  when  they  get  it.  Farmers  all 
have  feeding  corrals  with  feed  racks  dis¬ 
tributed  about  where  the  Alfalfa  hay  is 
hauled  from  the  big  stacks,  and  each  day 
these  racks  are  filled  where  the  cattle  can 
eat,  when  in  the  mood.  They  look  sleek 
and  fat ;  suppose  they  will  soon  be  loaded 
for  the  market.  Sheep  have  been  through, 
;|s  the  pastures  near  the  highway  have 
been  nipped  close  to  the  ground ;  likely 
aye  driven  back  further  on  the  ranges  on 
the  hills.  Coyotes  howl  every  night,  al¬ 
though  the  Federal  government  has  men 
o|ut  trapping  and  laying  out  poisoned  bait- 
Posters  are  distributed  along  the  highway 
notifying  people  to  keep  their  dogs  under 
control  so  as  not  to  get  the  poisoned  bait. 
We  see  an  occasional  dog  carcass  lying 
about  the  ranges;  evidently  they  got  the 
t^ait.  Sheep  dogs  are  muzzled. 

;  Mountain  Climbing. — We  are  trav¬ 
eling  nominally  south  along  the  base  of 
the  Cascades.  We  see  ahead  a  big  moun¬ 
tain  ;  now  we  turn  west  a  couple  of  miles, 
then  north  up  the  grade ;  now  east  a  mile 
or  two,  now  south  again.  At  last  we  are 
on  top  of  that  big  mountain  we  saw  this 
niorning;  we  were  all  day  winding  around 
and  around,  leaving  miles  behind,  but  not 
getting  very  far  between  the  compass 
points,  as  the  big  snow-capped  mountains 
on  the  Cascades  are  always  in  view,  only 
at  different  angles.  It  is  up  and  up  all 

the  way.  XT 

An  Abandoned  Homestead. — Now  we 
come  to  an  abandoned  homestead ;  this 
is  dry  land,  or  arid  land;  do  not  know 
whether  the  party  got  discouraged  and 
quit,  or  if  he  proved  up  on  his  claim  and 
sold  out.  or  rents  the  place  for  pasturage. 
Shack  and  barns  are  vacant,  fences  are  in 
good  shape.  He  surely  labored  to  clear 
the  small  piece  of  land  below  the  hill  of 
stones  and  build  fences.  The  wall  is  3  ft. 
at  bottom,  tapered  to  2  ft.  on  top,  and  L 
ft.  high,  with  a  post  set  into  the  wall  a 
rod  apart  to  hold  two  wires  above  the 
stone  wall.  It  looks  like  labor  lost,  un¬ 
less  he  proved  up  and  sold  out  to  advan¬ 
tage.  ..  ,  ,  , 

Now  we  go  down  a  little  and  around 
the  bend.  Off  about  five  miles  we  see  a 
small  town;  that  is  Gateway;  it  is  oft 
the  main  highway  on  line  of  railroad. 
There  is  another  homestead  abandoned ; 
this  does  not  show  much  improvement ;  no 
fences,  not  much  cleared  land ;  shack  in 
bad  repair ;  windmill  in  tatters.  I  almost 
sense  this  fellow  “jumped”  his  claim. 

Homesteading.  —  If  any  Easterner 
wishes  to  acquire  a  piece  of  cheap  land, 
get  away  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  ol 
city  life,'  no  clanging  of  the  trolley  car, 
no  steamboat  whistles,  no  grating  ot  an 
elevated  train,  so  quiet  one  can  almost 
hear  himself  think,  this  is  the  place.  Here 
he  can  get  320  acres,  and  if  married  040 
acres,  if  an  American  citizen  or  made 
declaration  of  becoming  so.  Host  of  tiling 
claim.  10  cents  per  acre;  must  live  on 
premises  seven  months  in  e<ic*h  ye<n  ioi 
three  years;  within  that  time  must  show 
he  has  improved  the  place  to  the  value 
of  $1.25  per  acre  by  fencing  or  clearing 
land  and  cultivating  same.  When  time  is 
up  he  will  get  a  deed  and  begin  paying 
taxes.  He  then  can  keep  at  it  or  rent  or 
sell  out.  This  is  not,  however,  a  good 
proposition  for  a  man  along  in  years.  1  he 
labor  involved  is  sometimes  considerable. 
V  young  man  may  chance  it.  There  may 
be  one  chance  in  50  that  he  could  cash  in 
on  a  basis  of  a  thousand  per  year.  If  he 
.•hose  his  parcel  near  one  of  the  large 
ranchers  (there  are  some  corporations 
which  own  20.000  and  30,000  acres)  these 
are  glad  to  buy  up  these  claims  at  about 
$5  per  acre  for  .grazing,  but  they  are  also 
on  the  lookout  to  c«tch  a  fellow  and 
freeze  him  out.  Big  fish  eat  the  little 
ones  applies  here.  These  arid  lands, 
when  cleared,  will  only  produce  a  Win¬ 
ter  crop,  such  as  rye.  wheat,  barley,  etc., 
and  not  of  good  quality  at  that.  Wheat 
heads  are  2  and  3  in.,  straw  about  3  ft. 
high  at  most.  Side  hills  may  do  well 
with  fruit,  although  I  don’t  see  any  signs 

We  are  now  at  Madras ;  elevation  2,463 
ft.  Something  wrong  with  agriculture; 
this  town  once  was  a  thrifty  place;  evi¬ 
dences  show  that,  but  now  it  looks  like 
one  of  the  “has-beens” ;  dilapidated  build¬ 
ings,  no  improvements  except  in  school 
and  court  house.  A  newly  painted  house 
would  look  out  of  place.  When  we  en¬ 
tered  the  town  a  woman  wished  to  have 
us  arrested,  and  she  seemed  very  much 


disappointed  that  no  one  did  it.  But 
that's  another  story.  j.  c.  berrang. 


Contented  Farm  Women 

We  read  and  hear  too  much  about 
farm  women  being  discontented.  For 
myself  I  cannot  understand  a  farm  wo¬ 
man  not  being  the  happiest  mortal  on 
earth,  but  of  course  she  must  make  the 
best  of  her  conditions,  and  better  every 
advantage  she  has.  I  was  born  and 
brought  up  on  a  farm.  When  I  was  given 
a  lamb  or  chickens  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  when  these  things  were  sold  it 
was  my  money  to  do  as  I  pleased  with. 
As  a  child,  from  the  time  I  was  eight 
years  old,  I  had  a  plot  of  ground  in  the 
garden,  and  was  taught  by  my  mother 
how  to  sow  the  seeds  and  care  for  the 
crop.  Then  I  sold  the  vegetables  as 
soon  as  they  were  eatable,  and  the  money 
was  my  own.  My  father  always  allowed 


me  to  drive  good  horses  and  as  I  had  to 
take  my  produce  1 %  miles  to  market  I 
had  to  have  a  horse  to  drive,  and  I  went 
alone  too,  also  was  taught  to  keep  an 
account  book,  and  I  still  have  my  first 
one.  In  later  years  it  seemed  best  to 
leave  the  farm  for  a  time,  owing  to  fam¬ 
ily  circumstances,  so  when  removed  to 
town,  I  went  into  a  city  and  finished  my 
dressmaking  trade,  which  I  had  begun 
when  16  years  old,  and  for  10  years  I 
followed  my  trade,  worked  for  a  fine 
class  of  people,  very  wealthy,  but  I  was 
never  my  own  boss,  and  the  clock  told 
me  when  to  come  and  go.  While  the 
work  wlis  pleasant  usually,  and  also 
paying,  it  was  nothing  like  a  good  farm 
home,  and  so  when  I  married  a  real 
farmer  we  returned  to  the  home  of  my 
childhood,  and  after  10  years  of  hard 
work,  careful  management  and  doing 
nearly  all  our  own  work,  we  have  a  farm 
of  65  acres  of  our  own,  which  we  work 


with  the  140-acre  farm  of  my  parents 
which  we  work  on  shares,  besides  our 
equipment  for  two  teams. 

I  have  driven  a  team  all  through 
Spring  work  and  haying.  I  do  most  of 
the  mowing  and  all  the  raking,  drive  off 
on  the  horse-fork  some.  We  have  taught 
one  team  to  draw  off  alone,  so  many 
times  when  my  husband  is  drawing  in 
hay  alone  with  his  hay-loader  and  I  am 
mowing,  he  sets  his  horsefork.  the  team 
draw  off  and  back  up,  and  he  goes  in 
the  mow  and  mows  away  the  hay.  We 
have  a  19-cow  dairy  and  I  always  help 
with  the  chores,  feed  the  cows  grain,  etc., 
but  I  never  do  any  heavy  work,  in  the 
house  or  outside,  my  husband  always 
takes  up  and  puts  down  the  carpets, 
moves  all  heavy  furniture,  cleans  carpets, 
etc.,  so  we  always  work  together. 

But  let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  little 
extras  I  have  that  I  think  every  farm 
wife  should  have  if  she  does  her  share 
of  the  work.  We  raise  purebred  poultry. 
Columbian  Wyandotte  and  Bourbon  Red 
turkeys.  My  husband  helps  with  the 
poultry,  but  I  have  all  his  share  of  the 
money  from  the  breeding  stock  and  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  I  sell,  and  I  use  the  money  from 
the  other  eggs  sold  to  run  the  table.  I 
do  not  furnish  any  feed.  A  few  years 


ago  my  father  and  husband  gave  me  a 
heifer  calf  for  a  birthday  present ;  I 

bought  my  calf  meal  and  they  furnished 
what  milk  I  used  to  raise  her.  She 

freshened  before  she  was  two  years  old, 
and  I  was  given  her  calf  to  fatten.  After 
it  was  fattened  I  gave  them  the  milk  the 
balance  of  the  season.  Later  I  traded 
for  another  heifer  I  have  had  for  two 
years,  and  they  board  her  and  let  me 

fatten  calves  on  her  as  long  as  she  gives 
enough  milk  to  fatten  them.  Sometimes 
I  buy  her  some  grain  when  feed  gets 

short,  otherwise  I  do  not  buy  any  feed. 
One  year  I  got  about  $100  for  calves, 
but  last  year  I  did  not  do  quite  so  well. 
I  buy  my  calves  and  some  I  have  to  pay 
$5  for,  but  it  gives  me  quite  a  bit  of 
money  at  that.  Then  when  I  want 
something  a  little  extra  I  have  plenty 
of  money  to  buy  it.  Last  year  I  helped 
buy  our  new  sugar  outfit,  and  I  spend 
quite  a  bit  on  flower  seeds,  garden  seeds, 
grapevines  and  berries,  and  last  year 
my  husband  bought  apple  trees  and  I 
added  plum,  cherry  and  pear  trees  to 
the  order. 

We  have  a  nice  berry  patch,  black  and 
red  raspberries,  blackberries,  purple 


raspberries  and  three  or  four  kinds  of 
strawberries,  and  a  big  asparagus  bed  in 
our  back  yard,  where  I  spend  a  lot  of 
time  washing  milk  pails,  cleaning  vege¬ 
tables,  etc.  I  have  a  bed  of  pansies  and 
a  little  way  farther  on  I  have  a  bed  of 
asters,  usually  some  Zinnias  and  Cos¬ 
mos  are  also  in  this  bed.  Just  beyond 
these  is  a  clump  of  Golden  Glow  which 
grows  about  6  ft.  and  is  a  profusion 
of  bloom  for  a  long  time.  My  table  is 
under  an  old  apple  tree  where  it  is  cool 
and  shady.  Can’t  you  imagine  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  be  working  out  of  doors 
with  such  bright  surroundings?  A  few 
little  flower  beds  that  do  not  need  much 
care  can  help  brighten  up  the  work 
hours.  And  then  a  bunch  of  pretty 
flowers  on  the  dinner  table  always  makes 
the  dinner  taste  better.  There  are  all 
the  nice  fresh  vegetables,  milk  and  cream, 
besides  all  the  pleasant  surroundings  and 
you  do  not  have  to  answer  a  mill  or  fac¬ 


tory  whistle  and  you  are  your  own  boss, 
which  means  a  lot  to  a  woman  who  has 
any  spirit. 

I  only  wish  all  farm  women  had  a  few 
little  extras  done  for  them,  and  the  men 
folks  would  see  how  much  they  were  ap¬ 
preciated.  Do  I  hear  some  one  say  he 
cannot  afford  to  give  his  wife  the  whole 
proceeds  of  a  cow  for  a  year.  When 
you  ask  her  almost  every  day  to  do  a  lit¬ 
tle  extra  task,  does  she  say  she  cannot 
afford  to  give  you  that  extra  time  from 
her  work?  So  much  is  said  about  chil¬ 
dren  not  wanting  to  stay  on  the  farm. 
If  mother  is  contented  and  has  her  own 
money  to  spend  any  time  she  wants  it, 
she  will  make  those  children  happy  and 
contented  on  the  farm.  A  few  dollars 
means  more  to  a  woman  than  many  men 
realize,  if  she  isn’t  expected  to  itemize 
every  cent,  and  the  chances  are  the  man 
who  gives  his  wife  a  cow,  etc.,  will  get 
as  much  benefit  as  she  does.  MRS.  c.  j.  d. 


Nature  and  Ornamentation 

Can  anyone  tell  why  the  comb  on  our 
domestic  fowls  was  developed?  Had  it 
any  use  originally?  “Nature  never  cre¬ 
ates  a  pure  ornament!”  G. 

Before  discussing  the  question  of  wheth¬ 


er  Nature  does  or  does  not  develop  pure¬ 
ly  ornamental  structures,  we  must  arrive 
at  a  definition  of  ornament.  Apparently, 
the  correspondent  has  a  conception  of  or¬ 
nament  which  I  am  not  quite  able  to  put 
in  words.  The  idea  comes  in  mind,'  but 
when  I  try  to  pin  it  down  to  a  definite 
form  there  is  always  some  objection 
which  makes  the  attempt  faulty.  My  own 
idea  is  that  an  ornament  is  any  structure 
or  part,  otherwise  useless,  which  has  the 
sole  object  of  attracting  favorable  atten¬ 
tion  or  of  rendering  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  more  pleasing.  This  would  cut  out 
of  the  discussion  a  host  of  brightly  col¬ 
ored  or  oddly  shaped  parts  of  fishes,  for 
those  are  designed  to  make  it  more  diffi- 
cut  to  see  the  fish  or  to  recognize  it  as  a 
fish. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  there  is  no  sound 
except  where  there  is  an  ear  to  hear  it. 
In  a  similar  way  it  is  impossible  to  im¬ 
agine  an  ornament  unless  there  is  an  eye 
to  see  it  and  a  mind  to  consider  it  orna¬ 
mental.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
find  structures,  which  were  originally 
useful,  developed  to  so  great  a  degree  as 
ornaments  that  their  original  function  is 
lost. 

Nature  seems  to  have  a  “one-track 
mind.”  When  a  structure  begins  to 
change  in  a  certain  direction  which  is 
beneficial  to  the  animal,  it  is  very  likely 
to  go  on  until  it  has  reached  a  point  of 
greatest  value,  and  may  then  continue  in 
the  same  direction  until  it  finally  destroys 
the  creature  that  it  helped  at  first.  The 
sabre-toothed  tiger  seems  to  have  been  a 
case  in  point.  Long,  sharp  teeth  were  a 
great  help  in  getting  food.  These  teeth 
developed  to  a  great  size,  so  that  they 
could  be  driven  through  heavy  fur  or 
dense  bony  plates  to  reach  the  vital  parts 
of  other  animals.  Still  they  kept  grow¬ 
ing  from  generation  to  generation,  until 
finally  they  were  so  large  that  we  do  not 
believe  the  tiger  could  open  its  mouth  far 
enough  to  use  them  at  all.  Finally,  the 
animal  which  was  especially  developed  to 
kill  the  largest  animals  of  its  time,  must 
have  come  to  the  point  where  it  could  not 
kill  these,  or,  perhaps,  even  defend  itself 
against  them.  It  must  feed  on  the  small¬ 
er  creatures  that  lived  near  it.  Finally 
it  died  because  its  special  organs  for  ob¬ 
taining  food  were  too  well  developed. 
Geological  history  has  many  similar  in¬ 
stances. 

Among  birds  at  the  present  time1  there 
are  many  cases  of  the  (apparent)  loss  of 
feathers  in  warm  climates.  There  is  no 
way  of  telling  whether  it  is  of  any  value. 
It  seems  likely  that  similar  conditions  are 
not  found  in  cold  climates,  because  the  ex¬ 
tra  exposure  may  be  just  enough  to  cause 
the  death  of  the  birds  in  severe  weather. 
When  any  animal  is  just  at  the  border 
line  of  existence  a  very  slight  added  han¬ 
dicap  must  be  fatal.  Where  naked  skin 
is  found  in  birds  it  is  usually  developed 
in  some  kind  of  strange  shape,  and  in  the 
ancestors  of  our  domestic  poultry  it  took 
the  form  of  comb  and  wattles.  So  far  as 
I  am  able  to  learn,  there  is  no  indication 
that  it  ever  had  any  real  use  except  as 
an  ornament. 

I  am  quite  unable  to  separate  the  idea 
of  ornament  from  the  idea  of  usefulness. 
If  a  certain  structure,  by  form  or  color 
or  both,  attracts  the  favorable  attention 
of  the  opposite  sex  it  is  surely  an  orna¬ 
ment.  If.  because  it  attracts  favorable 
attention,  it  makes  the  continued  life  of 
the  species  more  certain  it  is  just  as  sure¬ 
ly  useful  to  the  animal.  If  the  same 
structure  causes  fear  in  an  enemy,  it  is 
still  useful  to  the  animal,  but,  at  least  in 
that  instance,  it  is  not  an  ornament. 

There  seems  to  be  a  regular  series  in 
the  development  of  ornamental  (as  of  all 
other)  structures.  At  first'  the  structure 
is  useful,  or.  at  least,  not  injurious.  As 
it  develops,  it  tends  to  lose  its  original 
function  and  becomes  purely  designed  to 
attract  attention.  Finally  it  becomes 
“more  bother  than  it  is  worth”  and  may 
ultimately  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
species.  In  the  case  of  the  comb  and 
wattles  of  the  domestic  fowl,  the  original 
use  was  probably  simply  as  skin,  to  cover 
a  portion  of  the  body.  It  has  now  appar¬ 
ently  about  reached  the  most  perfect  de¬ 
velopment  as  an  advertisement  and,  with 
a  slight  change  in  climate,  might  easily 
become  a  liability  instead  of  an  asset. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Curing  Gun-shy  Dog 

If  L.  B.,  who  tells  of  his  troubles  with 
his  hunting  dog.  on  page  249,  can  manage 
to  kill  a  rabbit  ahead  of  his  dog,  and  then 
let  him  pick  it  up  and  so  get  some  of  the 
warm  fresh  blood  in  his  mouth,  I  do  not 
believe  he  will  ever  have  any  more 
trouble.  Then  let  him  smell  of  the  gun. 
The  smell  of  powder  on  both  rabbit  and 
gun  will  connect  the  two  in  the  dog’s 
mind.  I  have  known  of  very  bad  cases  of 
this  kind  to  be  cured  in  the  way  I  sug¬ 
gest,  and  the  dogs  to  have  become  the  best 
kind  of  hunters.  I  would  advise  L.  B, 
not  to  let  the  dog  hear  a  gun  fired  off  un¬ 
til  at  least  after  trying  out  this  test. 

Ohio.  E.  L.  B. 

I  think  if  L.  B.  will  take  his  dog  to 
some  place  where  there  is  a  shooting 
match  in  progress,  and  securely  tie  just 
back  of  the  shooters,  paying  him  no 
attention  whatever,  nor  allowing  anyone 
to  speak  to  or  touch  him,  his  dog  will 
be  cured  in  a  couple  of  hours.  I  have 
been  successful  wnth  two  in  this  way 
when  about  everything  else  failed. 

Orange,  N.  J.  c.  c.  D. 


This  is  an  asparagus  cart  used  at  Altroek  Farm  for  bringing  grass  in  from  the 
field.  It  is  made  from  an  old  potato  sprayer  and  will  carry  1200  pounds  of  grass. 
It  covers  four  rows  and  the  horse  can  walk  in  the  center. 


Cattle  Feeding  Country  Along  the  Base  of  the  Cascade  Range ,  Oregon 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


631 


Has  a  thousand 
uses  around  the 
house,  the  farm 
and  on  the  car. 
It's  made  to 
stand  hard  work 
— even  abuse. 


Has  insert  jaw  in 
handle,  replace¬ 
able  when  worn; 
strong  steel  frame 
and  protecting 
guards  for  adjust¬ 
ing  nut.  8  sizes 
— 6  to  48  inches. 
Mechanics  prefer 
Trimo  Tools — 
and  all  dealers 
sell  them.  « 


TRIMONT  MFG.  CO, 
ROXBURY,  MASS. 


pill 


OTHER 
TRIMO 
TOOLS 
include  Mon¬ 
key  Wrench¬ 
es,  Chain 
Wrenches 
and  Pipe 
Cutters.  In¬ 
sist  on  TRI¬ 
MO. 


Low  Cost  Cultivation 


Set  for 

average 

row 


Straight  across 

row 

s 

L. 

For  variations  of 
depth  and  angle 


f.o.  b. Toledo 

Write  for 
Booklet  N 


'T'HE  Motor  Macultiva- 
■*-  tor  is  built  specifically 
forthegardener.  It  brings 
to  garden  cultivation  su¬ 
per-efficiency  and  econo- 
mynot  obtainable  in  any 
other  cultivator  at  any 
price.  It  is  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate,  simply  and  power¬ 
fully  made,  and  notably 
free  from  service  require¬ 
ments.  The  patented 
triplex  tool  adjustment 
gives  an  amazing  con¬ 
trol  over  cultivation.  It 
runs  on  lowest  speed 
without  stalling,  weighs 
210  pounds  and  travels 
from  90  to  250  feet  per 
rqinute.  It  works  equally 
well  in  all  soils  and  gar¬ 
den  crops. 

Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 

THE  MOTOR 

MACULTIVATOR  COMPANY 
Toledo,  Ohio 

■  1  — s 


MOTOR 


MACULTIVATOR 

THE  OR1CINAC  UCHT  POWER  CULTIVATOR. 


SHOES  AT  WHOLESAU 

BUY  direct  from  the  wholesaler!  Send 
today  for  free  catalog  containing  140 
savings  in  men’s,  women’s  and 
children’s  shoe3  at  99c  and  up. 

EXTRAORDINARY" 

VALUE  ALL 
LEATHER 


& 


Genuine  Good¬ 
year  Welt.  Men ’3 

latest  style  Mahog- 
_  'any  brown  dress  Ox¬ 
ford  with  uppers  of  hand¬ 
some,  soft,  strong,  calf-finished 

Teather.  Extra  wearing  quality  leather 
soles  and  live,  springy  rubber  heel. 

SIZES :  5  to  1 1,  Widths,  C,  D,  E.  No.  01041. 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE,  if  money  or  check  accompanies 
order;  or  you  can  PAY  POSTMAN  on  delivery  plus 
postage.  Simply  mention  No.  01041,  size  and  width, 
or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  now  wear. 

Money  Back  Promptly  If  Not  Delighted 


Anderson  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.1  C  H 


102  Hopkins  Place 


Baltimore,  Ma. 


Legal  Questions 


Drainage  of  Agricultural  Lands 

I  have  a  small  farm.  13  acres,  situated 
in  a  corner  alongside  public  highway  and 
country  road.  The  land  is  rather  low 
and  gets  all  of  the  water  from  the  farms 
across  the  roads  by  means  of  drain  pipes 
in  the  roads.  There  is  a  ditch  at  the  low¬ 
er  end  of  my  place,  running  through  four 
of  my  neighbors’  land.  All  are  willing  to 
keep  their  ditches  open  except  the  last 
one,  whose  land  is  a  little  higher,  so  the 
water  does  not  bother  him.  He  said 
there  is  no  law  in  the  country  that  can 
make  him  do  it.  Half  of  my  farm  is  prad 
tically  worthless,  and  in  the  Spring  up  to 
July  it  is  a  swamp  and  a  hotbed  for 
mosquitoes.  At  said  man’s  farm  is  a 
creek,  and  there  is  plenty  of  fall  to  get 
rid  of  the  water  if  lie  only  was  willing  to 
open  his  ditches.  What  can  I  do  about 
it?  T.  L.  P. 

New  York. 

There  is  a  new  procedure  ou  drainage 
of  agricultural  lands  which  1  went  into 
effect  in  May,  1921.  This  provides  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  owner  of  any  swamp,  mead¬ 
ow  or  other  low  or  wet  agricultural  land 
in  this  State,  who  may  desire  to  drain 
same  in  order  to  increase  their  produc¬ 
tivity  or  otherwise  render  them  more 
available  for  agricultural  purposes,  may 
petition  the  town  board  of  the  town  in 
which  such  laud  is  located  for  permission 
to  erect  or  construct  a  drain  or  drains, 
ditch  or  ditches,  dyke  or  dykes,  for  the 
free  passage  of  water.  Such  petition  shall 
set  forth  the  name  and  address  of  the  pe¬ 
titioner,  a  map  or  description  of  the  land 
which  is  to  be  drained,  and  also  of  the 
land  upon  which  such  drains,  ditches  or 
dykes  are  to  be  erected,  and  shall  set 
forth  the  name  and  residence  of  all  own¬ 
ers  of  the  land  to  be  occupied,  and  shall 
be  duly  verified. 

“Upon  receipt  of  the  petition,  the  town 
board  shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  when 
and  where  it  will  hold  a  hearing  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  necessity  of 
such  drainage.  When  a  determination 
granting  such  petition  shall  become  final 
the  petitioner  shall  pay  the  damages  as¬ 
sessed  and  may  thereafter  enter  upon 
such  lands  and  construct  such  drains, 
ditches,  etc.,  as  permitted  in  the  deter¬ 
mination.”  N.  T. 


Leaving  Land  Open 

A  owns  a  pasture  lot,  which  joins  B 
and  C,  this  property  being  woodlots.  B 
(a  non-resident)  refuses  to  build  any 
fence;  has  not  built  any  for  years  (if 
ever).  His  land  is  open  to  the  road.  C 
is  willing  to  build  his  share  of  fence,  pro¬ 
vided  B  builds  his  share  next  to  him,  but 
refuses  to  build  otherwise,  claiming  that 
by  fencing  his  own  stock  out  of  his  wood- 
lot,  he  can  have  the  latter  open  to  the 
commons,  as  well  as  B  can.  Is  he  right? 
If  so,  what  action,  if  any,  must  he  take 
to  do  so  (leave  his  woodlot  to  commons), 
and  if  he  does  this  will  he  be  responsible 
for  damage  done  by  A’s  stock  coming 
through  his  (C’s)  woodlot,  then  passing 
through  B’s  land,  to  the  road?  C  is  build¬ 
ing  all  the  fence  between  him  and  B  ex¬ 
cept  between  those  woodlots,  where  there 
is  no  fence.  S.  H.  P. 

New  York. 

Under  the  present  law  all  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  landowners  must  agree  to  let  their 
lands  lie  open  in  order  to  escape  building 
a  division  fence.  Formerly  one  might 
serve  notice  that  he  intended  to  let  his 
land  lie  open,  but  that  is  not  the  law  at 
the  present  time.  If  an  adjoining  owner 
shall  neglect  to  build  and  maintain  a 
division  fence  after  30  days'  notice  in 
writing,  the  other  adjoining  owner  may 
build  the  fence  and  recover  the  value 
thereof  from  the  person  so  refusing. 

N.  r. 


Questions  About  a  Farm  Lease 

I  leased  a  farm  on  December  1,  1923, 
without  lease  being  signed  by  notary 
public.  Can  I  have  it  signed  now  by 
the  notary  sending  a  letter  to  the  owner, 
as  I  think  it  safer?  Can  the  rent  be 
raised?  I  got  the  lease  for  two  years. 
C~n  the  owner  make  us  leave  for  no 
reason  whatever?  I  paid  the  whole 
year’s  rent  in  advance.  B.  c. 

New  York. 

Your  lease  cannot  be  signed  by  the 
notary  at  the  present  time,  unless  all 
of  the  parties  appear  before  the  notary 
and  acknowledge  the  execution  of  the 
lease.  Your  lease  will  be  binding  even 
though  it  was  not  acknowledged  if  you 
ace  able  to  prove  the  execution.  If 
the  lease  extends  for  two  years  at  a 
certain  price  per  year,  the  rent  cannot  be 
raised  during  that  period,  and  the  owner 
cannot  make  you  leave  without  reason¬ 
able  cause.  n.  T. 


Arcola 

made  all  sides 
warm  sides 

‘Never  will  forget  those  win¬ 
ters  with  the  old  stoves.  We 
used  to  speak  of  the  ‘warm 
side’  or  the  ‘cold  side’  of 
the  house. 

‘When  the  wind  blew  from 
the  north,  the  south  side  was 
too  hot  and  the  north  side 
too  cold.  We  just  prayed  for 
spring. 

‘Now  it’s  different;  with  Ar¬ 
cola  in  the  kitchen  attached 
to  a  radiator  in  each  room, 
all  sides  are  warm  sides — 
and  on  half  the  coal  that  the 
old  stoves  burned.” 


Arcola  is  a  small  hot- 
water  heating  plant  de¬ 
signed  to  furnish  radiator 
warmth  to  small  houses, 
apartments,  stores,  of¬ 
fices,  shops,  schools  and 
churches.  No  running 
water  is  required. 

Set  in  the  parlor,  living 
room,  dining  room  or 
kitchen  and  connected 
with  American  Radiators , 
it  warms  every  room 
evenly;  also  heats  water 
for  bath,  laundry  and 
kitchen.  And  it  pays  for 
itself  in  the  fuel  it  saves, 
A  demonstration  will 
cost  you  nothing;  it  may 
save  you  much.  Drop  in 
today  at  the  store  of  your 
Heating  Contractor. 


Send  for  the  free 

•  Arcola  booklet 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Ideal  Boilers  and  Amerjcak  Radiators  for  every  heating  need 
Dept.  F-30,  1803  Elmwood  Ave. 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 


BRANCHES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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Riverside 

'Oversize  TT-i  f •£*  C 
\Corp  IllvO 

10,000  Mile  Guarantee  and  You  Save  l/s 

What  more  can  any  other  tire  do  for  you?  Riverside  Oversize 
Cords  will  run  10,000  miles-^-guaranteed — often  up  to  18,000 
miles.  What  i3  the  use  of  paying  one-third  more? 

One-third  on  tires  is  a  big  saving.  And  this  saving  is  sure — 
because  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  service  on  your  car. 

And  this  guarantee  is  fifty-one  years  old.  It  has  back  of  16 
fifty-one  years  of  straightforward  dealing. 

Quality  Gives  the  Mileage 

The  big  mileage  of  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  over  rough  roads 
is  put  into  them  in  the  factory.  It  is  the  mileage  built  in  by 
quality.  High,  thick,  strong  treads — firsts  in  every  particular—  i 
built  with  the  largest  amount  of  good  live  rubber. 

This  extra  Quality  of  Riverside  Cords  has  made  us  the  largest! 
retailers  of  tires  in  this  country.  One  user  tells  another.  Just  try 
Riverside  Oversize  Cord3.  You,  too,  may  as  well  save  one-third. 

You  Don't  Risk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  Riversides.  Inspect  them. 
Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00  or  $15.00  more. 

Then,  if  you  don’t  find  them  the  equal  of  any  first-quality 
oversize  cord  made,3end  them  back.  We  will  refund  your  money. 

These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 
CATALOGUE  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  size 


SIZE 

30  x  3'A 
32x4 
33x4 
34x4 


PRICE 

$  9.75 
16.95 
17.45 
18.25 


POSTAGE 

28c 
42c 
43c 
43c 


SIZE 

32  x  4'A 
34  x  4'/, 

33  x  5 
35x  5 


PRICE 

$20.95 

21.95 
28.75 

29.95 


POSTAGE 

45c 

48c 

58c 

61c 


Send  for 
your  copy 
of  this 
catalogue 


Wire  your  order.  Orders  received  by  telegraph  will  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  to  our  house  nearest  you  for 
free  Auto  Supply  Book.  Address  Dept.  64-T 


Auto  Supply 
Book 
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The  McCORMICK-DEERING  LINE 


International  and  G  B  &  Q 
Gorn  Planters 

WHEN  you  plant  your  corn  you  plan  for  the  greatest 
possible  yield.  To  get  this  you  must  use  every 
available  foot  of  land.  You  must  grow  a  full  hill 
everywhere  a  hill  is  supposed  to  grow.  If  your  corn 
planter  has  passed  its  most  useful  days,  you  cannot  do 
this.  Missed  hills  can  easily  cost  you  several  hundred 
bushels  each  year. 

Right  now  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  in  your 
community  is  ready  to  show  you  a  new,  dependable 
International  or  C  B  &  Q  planter  that  will  help  you 
avoid  losses  from  missed  hills.  One  of  these  planters  can 
easily  pay  for  itself  this  year  out  of  the  money  it  saves. 


Also  talk  to  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about 
McCormick-Deering  corn  cultivators.  He  can  show 
you  two-row  cultivators,  walkers,  riders,  shovel,  disk, 
and  surface  cultivators. 

International  harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  _ 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  «*co»*o"at«o>  Chicago.  Ilk. 


FORD  TRUCK  OWNERS 


The“Chicago”  Selective  Auxiliary 
Transmission  is  the  latest  improv¬ 
ed  device  for  increasing  Power  and 
Speed  of  FordTrucks  and  Cars.  When 
attached  to  standard  Ford  Transmis¬ 
sion,  gives  six  speeds  forward-three 

TCVCTSC.  6 

Doubles  the  power,  elves 30  percent 
more  speed,  eliminates  80  per  cent 
use  of  planetary  bands,  no  change  in 
Ford  design.  Any  owneror  garage 
man  can  install  without  special 
tools.  Complete  in  one  unit-sup- 
plied  with  super  strength  propel¬ 
ler  shaft;  gives  two-ton  performance 
loaded  —  speed  wagon  empty  at  one 
ton  Ford  cost.  .  ,  ....  . 

A  two  -  ton  Ford  truck  for  hills,  sand, 
mud  or  soft  earth.  Fully  guaranteed. 

AGENTS  WANTED  r 
CHICAGO  TRANSMISSION  COMPANY 

332-N  So-  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Handy  Auto,  Farm  and  House- 
thold  Adjustable  Wrench 


FULLY  GUARANTEED.  Size  8  inches  long.  Retails  for 
$1.00.  Price  post  paid  75e.  Orders  accompanied  with  list 
of  live  names  and  addresses  of  local  friends  will  bring 
this  wrench  to  you  for  sOc  post  paid.  Your  money  re¬ 
turned  if  not  absolutely  satisfied.  Notice  our  general 
catalog  of  Hardware,  Cutlery,  and  Tools  will  be  off  the 
press  May  1st.  Write  for  your  copy  early  as  supply 
will  be  limited. 

MAIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
150-152  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 
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Edmonds’  P  o  u  1  try  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St„  New  York 
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There’s  a  Brown 
Sprayer  for  every  need 
on  the  farm,  in  the 
orchard,  garden,  dairy 
_  or  poultryhouse.  Cata- 
logand  Calendar  showing  “When 
to  Spray  and  How  to  Dolt,”  Free. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

892  Maple  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“BROOKLYN 
BRAND” 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99H%  pure,  for  spraying  and 
insecticide  purposes. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99 *4%  pure)  for  dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . f  purposes 

“NIAGARA  BRAND” 

AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 

for  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda. 


BATTELLE  &  RENWICK,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Dept.  “B”  Write  for  Prices  and  Booklet 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

FARMERS  PLAN  USUAL  CROPS — INCREASE 
IN  SOME  LINES — TRUCK  CROPS 

GAIN  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

'V  f 

Now  that  the  plow  is  in  the  soil  again, 
the  effect  of  the  Winter’s  hard  thinking 
can  be  seen.  There  is  the  usual  tendency 
to  Shy  away  from  crops  that  did  not  pay 
last  season,  and  to  go  in  for  something 
that  made  a  better  showing.  Early  reports 
of  the  plans  for  crops  are  likely  to  change 
somewhat,  but  last  season  these  prelim¬ 
inary  reports  proved  fairly  close  to  the 
truth. 

MORE  CORN,  FEWER  HOGS 

It  would  seem  that  some  land  is  being 
shifted  from  wheat  to  corn.  Two  years 
ago  the  fashion  was  to  raise  less  corn  and 
more  hogs.  Now  it  will  be  the  other  way, 
and  quite  likely  not  enough  hogs  to  eat 
the  corn.  Wool,  butter  and  poultry  are 
in  favor,  but  production  of  these  has  al¬ 
ready  reached  a  large  volume,  except 
wool,  which  is  one  of  the  few  products 
that  might  stand  increased  production 
without  selling  too  low.  Flax  is  another 
crop  which  the  Northwest  seems  deter¬ 
mined  to  substitute  to  some  extent  in 
place  of  wheat  and  potatoes.  High  prices 
of  wool  and  cotton  help  the  demand  for 
flax.  Reports  from  Southern  farming 
districts  are  full  of  intentions  to  plant  a 
heavy  acreage  of  cotton. 

In  the  fruit  and  vegetable  line  there  is 
the  usual  shifting  and  some  tendency  to 
increase.  The  total  gain  in  potatoes  is 
not  large,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  in¬ 
crease  is  in  the  South,  where  potatoes 
generally  paid  well  last  season.  The 
Northeast  did  fairly  well  as  compared 
with  other  crops,  and  will  plant  more,  but 
the  West  became  disgusted  with  the  high 
cost  and  low  prices,  and  will  cut  down  its 
potato  acreage. 

TRUCK  CROPS  POPULAR 

The  increase  of  Florida  as  a  water¬ 
melon  State  is  impressive.  In  five  years 
Florida  has  gained  steadily,  while  Geor¬ 
gia  has  no  more  than  held  its  own.  This 
year  they  will  be  close  rivals  in  the  acre¬ 
age  of  melons.  Florida  has  the  advantage 
because  the  melons  are  earlier  and  meet 
the  first  keen  edge  of  the  hot  weather  de¬ 
mand.  Most  of  the  Florida  crop  sells 
higher  than  Georgia  melons.  Florida  is 
planning  a  big  acreage  of  tomatoes  and  of 
potatoes,  cucumbers  and  string  beans.  It 
is  becoming  the  leading  State  for  the  hot- 
weather  crops,  while  the  cool-weather 
crops,  including  cabbage,  lettuce,  aspara¬ 
gus,  spinach  and  peas,  are  more  heavily 
grown  in  some  other  States.  There  is 
heavy  planting  of  truck  crops  throughout 
the  South.  As  compared  with  last  year 
there  will  be  considerably  more  Southern 
early  potatoes,  tomatoes,  peppers,  melons, 
lettuce,  cabbage  and  asparagus,  about  the 
same  of  melons,  cucumbers  and  beans, 
and  less  of  cantaloupes  and  peas.  The 
acreage  of  cabbage  exceeds  last  year’s 
very  light  planting,  but  is  not  a  heavy 
crop  and  has  been  selling  well  thus  far. 

The  outlook  seems  good  for  Northern 
Spring  cabbage,  which  should  meet  mar¬ 
kets  only  moderately  supplied.  String 
beans  are  a  fairly  important  crop  in  the 
South,  having  four  times  the  acreage  of 
early  peas,  and  almost  as  many  acres  as 
early  cabbage,  but  tomatoes  and  melons 
are  the  leaders  among  quickly  perishable 
truck  crops,  each  with  70.000  to  80.000 
acres  iu  the  earlySouthern  States.  Every¬ 
one  likes  melons  in  season,  but  one  likes 
fresh  tomatoes  throughout  the  season.  The 
melon  is  the  market  leader  for  a  few 
months  and  then  forgotten,  while  the  to¬ 
mato  is  on  sale  from  some  section  the 
year  round. 

PRODUCE  ACTIVE 

There  is  little  change  in  prices  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  striking  feature  is 
the  steady  daily  absorption  of  800  to  1,- 
000  cars  of  potatoes,  200  cars  of  apples 
and  as  many  of  oranges;  100  cars  each 
of  cabbage,  lettuce  and  onions  without 
any  great  market  disturbance.  Every¬ 
body  seems  to  have  money  to  buy  these 
foods  and  conserving  power  was  never  so 
a  tive.  The  two  danger  points  are  apples 
and  eggs  because  of  the  heavy  supplies 
still  in  cold  storage.  G.  b.  f. 


Reflections  Following  a  West  Indian  Trip 

During  the  past  Winter  I  made  a  tour 
of  the  West  Indies,  in  which  I  visited  all 
of  the  four  largest  islands,  several  of  the 
smaller  ones,  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
made  two  stops  on  the  northern  edge  of 
South  America.  It  was  all  very  interest¬ 
ing.  yet  much  of  it  was  of  a  decidedly 
negative  nature.  The  many  things  denied 
us  on  account  of  our  rigorous  climate  are 
quite  offset  by  the  many  things  that  these 
countries  might  have  but  lack  the  energy 
or  calculation  to  develop,  so  that  I  came 
home  more  than  ever  persuaded  that  old 
frozen-up  New  York  State  was  not  so 
bad  a  place  to  live  in  after  all. 

The  advantages  come  from  the  most 
wonderful  fertile  soil,  the  moisture  and 
the  high  temperature.  With  all  these 
plant  growth  is  to  us  marvelous  in  activ¬ 
ity,  extent  and  perfection.  The  difficulty 
is  that  such  a  climate  is  not  favorable  to 


the  best  types  of  human  development.  If 
this  were  not  so  there  would  not  be  95 
per  cent  of  negroes  in  the  teeming  climate 
of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  and  much  the 
same  proportion  in  most  of  the  other  dis¬ 
tricts  in  and  around  the  rim  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea.  They  say  that  the  old  Carib 
type,  that  has  given  this  great  body  of 
water  its  name,  has  about  disappeared. 
What  has  appeared  to  take  its  place  is 
the  decidedly  comely  negro,  but  who  un¬ 
fortunately  seems  to  be  about  at  his  limit 
of  development,  coming  quite  short  of 
t!  e  upward  push  and  stability  that  is 
needed.  So  the  lands  almost  everywhere 
show  a  lack  of  development,  partly  due 
to  their  extreme  mountain  character,  and 
’partly  because  what  will  grow  too  readily 
is  quite  often  neglected.  We  saw  nothing 
that  looked  really  like  agriculture.  If 
there  were  fields  they  were  more  generally 
covered  with  hushes  than  with  sugar  cane 
or  fruits.  Seldom  were  there  habitations 
outside  of  the  towns,  and  they  were  most¬ 
ly  far  apart.  The  huddling  of  the  negroes 
into  one-story  huts,  10  ft.  square,  makes 
population  dense  in  places,  but  it  speaks 
little  for  anything  but  a  sort  of  effort  to 
secure  the  safety  that  may  not  always  be 
found  outside. 

Without  risk  of  being  accused  of  advo¬ 
cating  it,  I  was  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  slavery  would  show  results  that  are 
now  impossible.  I  came  to  like  the  negro 
wherever  I  found  him,  in  Cuba,  Hayti, 
the  Canal  Zone  or  in  the  eastern  islands. 
He  is  of  the  easiest  manners,  kind,  oblig¬ 
ing.  deft  in  all  he  does.  ,  The  negro  girl 
or  woman,  with  a  big  tray  of  fruits  on  her 
head,  is  the  most  comely  figux-e  imagin¬ 
able.  I  found  a  friend  sighing  because 
he  could  not  teach  his  own  children  to 
assume  such  a  graceful  pose.  And  yet  I 
am  afraid  that  the  negro  has  about 
reached  his  limit,  and  if  left  alone 
will  stand  still  and  finally  lapse 
back  to  his  primitive  state.  A  glance  at 
the  recent  history  of  Hayti  seems  to 
prove  that. 

We  were  much  disappointed  at  not  see¬ 
ing  fields  and  groves  of  tropical  fruits. 
They  were  too  common  to  be  given  any 
such  attention  as  we  must  give  our  crops. 
One  great  cocoanut  grove  in  Jamaica  was 
about  all.  There  were  no  stands  of  them, 
and  the  markets  sold  them  only  in  small 
driblets.  Possibly  a  shipload  of  400 
Northern  visitors,  eager  to  eat  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  oranges,  mangoes,  pawpaws  and 
the  like,  would,  after  a  term  of  steady  in¬ 
vasion,  change  things  somewhat.  Even 
the  ship  failed  to  meet  our  wishes  in  that 
regard,  and  fed  us  mostly  on  cold  storage 
stuff  and  beef.  One  reason  for  all  this  is 
that  the  North  and  the  South  are  too  far 
apart. 

Two  or  three  industries  only  are  worth 
noting ;  that  of  one  New  York  fruit 
company,  the  asphalt  in  Trinidad,  but. 
vastly  more  than  all  others,  the  Panama 
Canal.  One  cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of 
pride  when  it  is  shown  everywhere  that 
the  United  States  is  alive  in  the  tropics, 
as  elsewhere.  They  took  us  through  the 
great  Culebra  cut  of  the  canal  to  show 
us  that  even  a  mountain  could  not  drive 
us  from  our  purpose. 

The  Canal  Zone  shows  more  whites 
than  blacks,  and  the  results  follow.  The 
people  we  met  there  all  gave  our  people 
full  measure  of  credit  for  what  has  been 
done.  Everything  they  touch  goes,  and 
the  change  is  quite  equaled  by  the  expec¬ 
tations.  Would  I  care  to  live  in  the 
tropics?  Hardly.  On  the  fourth  night 
in  February,  at  Colon.  I  slept  on  the 
deck.  Even  a  big  electric  fan  that  pro¬ 
duced  a  gale  in  the  berth,  failed  to  make 
it  habitable.  And  yet  the  natives  did 
not  call  it  warm — yet. 

Only  Caracas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela, 
seemed  acceptably  cool,  but  that  is  3.000 
ft.  up  in  the  mountains  and  is  reached 
only  by  a  rail  or  auto  road  that  skirts 
around  sheer  precipices  2,000  ft.  to  the 
bottom.  In  the  midst  of  peaks  that  seem 
to  be  without  a  break,  Caracas  is  hidden, 
as  beautiful  and  complete  on  a  neat  pla¬ 
teau  as  if  it  had  no  need  at  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  How  a  great  country  can 
be  governed  from  such  a  “center”  I  can¬ 
not  see. 

We  looked  at  the  endless  mountain 
peaks,  both  when  sailing  and  traveling 
inland,  usually  too  steep  for  much  to 
grow  on  them,  and  wondered  why  so 
many  otherwise  fair  lands  should  be  too 
hot  for  us  to  live  in  comfortably,  and  too 
uneven  often  to  be  valuable  only  as  scen¬ 
ery.  J.  w.  c. 


Concerning  Onion  Sets 

On  page  461  W.  T.  C.  asks  about  onion 
sets.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  what  is  known  in  the  catalogues 
as  Japanese  sets,  and  found  them  far 
superior  to  any  ever  grown.  The  yield  is 
enormous  compared  with  the  common 
sets,  while  the  quality  is  superior.  Put¬ 
ting  them  out  the  last  of  April,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  get  2-in.  onions  in  less 
than  60  days.  When  matured  I  found 
many  weighing  12  and  some  15  oz.  each. 
My  land  is  light  rocky  soil,  and  has  been 
well  manured.  When  the  tops  are  5  in. 
high  I  sowed  ashes  liberally  on  top.  cov¬ 
ering  the  tops,  and  so  escaped  any  attack 
from  maggots.  I  believe  W.  T.  C.  would 
be  pleased  with  the  Japanese  sets. 

G.  M.  TWITCHELL. 
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EASY  NOW  TO  SAW  LOGS 
AND  FELL  TREES 

WITTE  Log-Saw  Does  the  Work  of 
10  Men  At  1/20  the  Cost — 
Saws  25  Cords  a  Day 


A  log  saw  that  will  burn  any  fuel  and  de¬ 
liver  the  surplus  power  so  necessary  to  fast 
sawing  is  sure  to  show  every  owner  an 
extra  profit  of  over  $1,000.00  a  year. 

Such  an  outfit  is  the  Witte  Log-Saw 
which  has  met  such  sensational  success. 
The  Witte,  equipped  with  the  celebrated 
Wico  Magneto,  is  known  as  the  standard 
of  power  saws — fast  cutting,  with  a  nat¬ 
ural  “arm-swing”  and  free  from  the  usual 
log-saw  troubles.  It  uses  kerosene,  gaso¬ 
line  or  distillate  so  economically  that  a 
full  day’s  work  costs  only  twenty-two 


In  addition  to  sawing  from  10  to  25 
cords  a  day,  the  powerful  Witte  Engine 
can  be  used  to  run  all  other  farm  ma¬ 
chinery — pump  water,  grind  feed,  etc. 

Mr.  Witte  says  that  the  average  user  of 
a  WITTE  Log  and  Tree  saw  can  make 
easily  $40.00  a  day  with  the  outfit,  and  so 
confident  is  he  that  he  offers  to  send  the 
complete  combination  log  and  tree  saw  on 
ninety  days’  guaranteed  test  to  anyone 
who  will  write  to  him.  The  prices  are 
lowest  in  history  and  under  the  method  of 
easy  payments  you  can  make  your  own 
terms.  Only  a  few  dollars  down  puts  the 
Witte  to  work  for  you. 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  more 
money  sawing  wood  and  clearing  your 
place  at  small  cost,  write  Mr.  Witte  for  full 
details  of  this  remarkable  offer.  You  are 
under  no  obligation  by  writing. 

THE  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6899  Witte  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

6899  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


You 

Can  SaveMoney 

by  buying  your 
.  implements 

under  the  . 

MOLINE 

Plan 

See  a  Moline  Dealer 
or  write  for  details 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline,  III 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  1NGERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK  — FREE 
Telle  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FKEE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Keady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


TOWNSEND’S  WIRE  STRETCHER 

For  stretching  plain,  twisted  and  barbed  wire,  and 
an  exceptional  tool  for  stretching  woven  wire.  The 
only  successful  one-man  wire  stretcher  made.  Grips 
like  a  vise;  won’t  slip;  and  loosens  itself  immediately 
when  released.  The  person  stretching  the  wire  can 
also  nail  it  to  the  post  without  assistance.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  direct.  Manufactured  for  30 
years  by  F.  J.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

"I  Saved  Over  $14'’,  says  L.  M.  Bos 
well,  Jamestown, N.Y.  You.  too,  can  save 
We  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  INO. 


Farm  Mechanics 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 


Improving  Flow  of  Water 

I  have  a  spring  about  1.500  ft.  from 
my  house,  which  is  good  water  for  every¬ 
thing.  I  put  box  around  spring  last  Fall 
and  put  %-in.  pipe  from  there  to  the 
house,  but  can  only  get  the  water  to  run 
very  slowly  at  the  faucet  in  kitchen,  al¬ 
though  I  get  lots  of  water  at  the  barns 
after  it  leaves  the  house.  I  have  pipe  in 
cellar  which  is  about  level  with  tank  in 
barn,  with  a  shut-off  valve  to  make  it  go 
up  to  kitchen  faucet,  and  overflow  back 
to  barns.  When  I  leave  valve  open  I  get 
lots  of  water  at  barns ;  when  I  close  valve 
to  make  it  rise  to  faucet  at  kitchen,  a 
rise  of  say  7  ft.,  very  little  water.  Would 
a  larger  pipe  from  spring,  say  20  ft.  l1/^ 
in.,  20  ft.  1  in.,  and  then  continue  with 
%-in..  make  any  difference  to  pressure  at 
the  kitchen  faucet,  or  is  there  any  way 
I  can  make  water  run  faster  at  the  house ? 
Would  the  friction  have  anything  to  do 
with  water  running  slowly,  where  there  is 
not  too  much  fall?  As  near  as  we  could 
level  the  top  of  spring  was  3  ft.  higher 
than  kitchen  faucet.  j.  II. 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

The  trouble  is  probably,  as  you  sug¬ 
gest,  due  to  friction  in  so  long  a  line  of 
pipe  with  so  little  head  to  force  the  water 
through.  Three  feet  of  head  on  1,500  ft. 
of  %-in.  pipe  would  furnish  very  little 
velocity.  The  use  of  GO  ft.  of  larger  pipe 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  line,  as  you  have 
suggested,  would  make  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  flow.  The  use  of  1-in.  pipe 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  line  would 
make  a  far  greater  difference,  for  we  must 
remember  that  the  water  coming  through 
the  60  ft.  of  larger  pipe  must  still  go 
through  the  remaining  1.440  remaining 
feet  of  %-in.  pipe,  where  the  friction 
would  amount  to  practically  as  much  as 
before. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  how  your 
piping  is  arranged,  but  am  offering  the 
following  suggestion  :  Lead  the  pipe  from 
the  spring  to  a  small  tank  holding  a  half 
barrel  or  so  above  the  sink.  The  faucet 
supplying  the  sink  is  placed  in  this  tank, 
and  water  can  be  drawn  rapidly  until  the 
contents  of  the  tank  are  exhausted.  An 
overflow  from  the  tank  is  led  to  the  tank 
in  the  barn,  and  the  water  allowed  to 
flow  constantly.  This  will  not  increase 
the  flow  in  any  way,  but  because  it  is 
running  all  of  the  time  a  very  small 
stream  will  supply  your  needs.  The  house 
tank,  having  a  stream  running  into  it 
constantly,  will  always  furnish  a  supply 
of  fresh  water  for  household  use. 


Overheated  Engine;  Estimating  Lumber 
in  Cords 

1.  I  have  a  gas  engine,  2%  h.p.,  which 
runs  a  milking  machine,  milking  at  pres¬ 
ent  eight  cows  with  it.  What  makes  the 
engine  heat  up  so  it  boils  hard  after  it 
has  been  running  five  minutes?  It  has 
been  used  for  milking  only  for  less  than 
two  years ;  is  in  the  cow  stable  and  heats 
up  worse  in  Winter  than  in  Summer.  I 
use  best  grade  oil.  It  lias  good  compres¬ 
sion  and  runs  well ;  starts  the  first  time 
over.  2.  How  many  cords  of  13-in.  wood 
are  there  in  1,000  ft.  of  lumber  scaled  in 
the  log,  logs  averaging  14  in.  at  the  small 
end  ?  c.  w.  l. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  overheating  of  your  engine  as 
described  indicates  that  it  is  out  of  time, 
and  that  the  spark  is  occurring  too  late. 
Check  up  your  engine  and  see  about  this, 
and  if  the  spark  is  found  to  be  late,  ad¬ 
vance  it  gradually  until  the  best  running 
position  is  found.  Also  see  that  your 
shafting  and  milking  machinery  are  in 
good  condition  and  turn  freely  so  that  the 
engine  is  not  overloaded. 

2.  The  question  concerning  quantity  of 
wood <  secured  from  a  given  quantity  of 
logs  was  referred  to  the  Forestry  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  and  their  reply  is 
quoted.  “The  contents  of  a  14-in.  by  6-ft. 
log  scaled  by  the  International  Log  Rule 
is  135  board  feet  or  7.4  logs  to  the  thou¬ 
sand.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  content  of 
19.63  cu.  ft.,  or  a  total  for  7.4  logs  of 
145.3  cu.  ft.  The  above  was  computed  by 
assuming  a  taper  of  1  in.  in  8  ft.  to  get 
the  average  diameter  of  the  log.  The 
product  of  the  area  in  square  feet  cor¬ 
responding  to  this  diameter  and  the  length 
of  the  log  in  feet  gives  the  cubic  contents. 
Investigations  indicate  that  the  actual 
cubic  content  of  wood  in  a  standard  cord 
(4x4x8  ft.)  varies  considerably,  and  for  a 
14-in.  log  cut  into  4-ft.  bolts  and  piled, 
ranges  from  90  to  100  cu.  ft.  Taking  an 
average  of  95  cu.  ft.  to  the  cord,  the  total 
of  145.3  cu.  ft.  is  equivalent  to  1.5  stand¬ 
ard  cords.  If  these  bolts  are  cut  into  13- 
in.  lengths  and  split  into  stovewood  size, 
the  number  of  cords  would  be  closer  to 
two  cords  per  1,000  ft.  B.M.”  From  the 
above  it  might  be  inferred  that  approxi¬ 
mately  seven  cords  of  13-in.  stovewood 
might  be  cut  from  1.000  ft.  of  14-in.  logs 
when  measured  by  the  International 
Rule.  Another  log  rule  w'ould  give  a 
different  result.  Mr.  Munns,  who  ans¬ 
wered  this  question,  states  that  owing  to 
the  numerous  assumptions  that  have  to 
be  made  in  making  a  computation  of  thus 
kind  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  use 
these  figures  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
the  logs  in  question. 


The  Farmer’s  Friend 


IN  the  field,  on  the 
tractor,  about  the 
farm  buildings,  any 
place  on  the  farm — Lee 
Union-Alls  are  your 
best  friend. 

They  cover  you  from 
head  to  foot,  keeping 
out  dirt,  grease,  chaff 
and  straw.  They  are  all 
in  one  piece — no  bind¬ 
ing  belt,  chafing  suspen¬ 
ders  or  loose  ends  to 
catch  in  things.  They 
are  easy  to  slip  on,  they 
are  roomy  and  comfort¬ 
able,  and  they  have  eight 
pockets  that  come  in 
mighty  handy. 

Sold  by  better  dealers  e^ieiy^ixihere 


Your  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  show  you  the  long 
wearing  features  in  Lee 
Union-Alls.  Feel  the 
close-woven,  long-fibre 
cotton  cloth.  Notice 
the  triple-stitched  seams , 
riveted,  rustproof  but¬ 
tons  that  can’t  come  off, 
rip-proof  buttonholes, 
and  reinforced  strain 
points.  That’s  why  Lee 
Union-Alls  outwear  any 
other  work  garment 
made. 


But  remember,  there’s 
only  one  Union- Alls — 
the  Lee.  Look  for  Lee 
on  the  buttons 


Lee  Work  Shirts 

are  properly  proportion¬ 
ed  to  give  the  fullest 
comfort  and  fit.  They 
give  the  same  long  wear 
that  you  find  in  Lee 
Union-Alls. 


Lee 

Union- 

Alls 

Manufactured  by 

The  H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Lee  Overalls 

The  makers  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Lee  Union- Alls  also 
manufacture  Lee  Over¬ 
alls,  with  the  same  Lee 
guarantee  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  material  and  work¬ 
manship. 
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Stevens  Fertilizer  Sower 

Saves  Its  Cost  the  First  Year 


Makes  your  fertilizer  or 
lime  go  farther  and  do 
more  good.  Sows  in 
rows  or  broadcast,  as 
desired.  Force  feed 
assures  even  sowing.  No 
gears  or  springs  in  the 
box— just  a  simple,  posi¬ 
tive  agitator  that  can  be 
depended  on  to  keep  the 
fertilizer  flowing.  The 
driver  can  adjust  the 
feed  without  leaving 
his  seat.  Land  gauge 
assists  him  in  judging 
the  right  amount. 
Four  sizes;  one  to  fit 
your  conditions. 

Write  for  free 
pamphlets  and  prices 


Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  old 
reliable  Stevens 
Fertilizer  Sower. 
If  he  doesn’t 
handle  it,  we’ll 
ship  direct  to  you. 

We  also  make 
Fertilizer  Sowers 
for  special  pur¬ 
poses.  Write  today 

The  Hampshire 
Implement  Co. 

Dept.  A,  Hatfield 
Massachusetts 

Makers  of 
Fertilizer  and  Lime 
Sowers 


Two-horse  Stevens  Fertilizer  Sower,  adjustable  for  one  horse 
We  are  making  it  better  than  ever  before 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

h  J  _  i 

'  I  HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
A  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


7/?&  7r/umpfi  of~\ 
[Sc/erce  oner  Germs\ 

A  GUARANTEED  relief  for 
Boils,  Pimples,  Bums,  Infection. 
A  White  Greaselesa  Ointment 

Introductory  Of fer  :  Aft 

Three  50c  Tubes  y  1 

Sent  postpaid  for  -  “ 

MINOX  COMPANY,  38  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


CLOTHING 


FOR  MEN 


Lot  No.  117  R. N. — Mens  and  Young  Mens  One  Pants  Suits 

These  garments  have  the  desired  snap  and  pep  that  every 
man  wants.  Made  of  a  very  neat  stripe,  fancy  mixture  pat¬ 
tern,  in  tan,  brown,  gray  and  tweed  effects.  The  coat  is 
half  alpaca  lined  and  the  seams  are  all  piped;  a  QF 
also  comes  in  neat  sport  model.  Trousers  and  «p  I  T.UD 
Vest  cut  according  to  regulation  patterns  and  ^ 
well  trimmed.  Sizes  34  to  42.  Only . 

Lot  No.  124  R.  N. — Young  Mens  Two  Pants  Suits 

This  suit  is  made  of  an  all-wool  eassimere  single-breasted, 
two-button  model  or  three-button  conservative  model.  The 

coat  is  one-half  alpaca  lined  and  the  seams 
are  all  piped.  Both  pairs  of  pants  are  well 
trimmed  and  nicely  tailored.  Can  be  had 
in  colors  of  tan,  brown,  gray,  and  blue 
striped  mixtures,  or  tweed  d*  ^  ms  A  A 
patterns.  Can  also  be  had  in«p  I  L.t«/ 
neat  sport  model.  Sizes  34  to  I  *1 
42.  Only  . 


FOR  BOYS 


Lot  No.  140  R.  N. — Boys’  Two  Pants  Suits' 

Made  of1  a  good  quality  eassimere,  up-to-date  model,  with  yoke  and 
pleated  back.  Loose  all-around  belt  and  flap  pockets.  Each  suit  has 
two  pair  of  pants  which  are  full  lined  and  thoroughly  AC 

reinforced.  A  D 

Can  be  had  in  colors  of  brown,  gray,  tan  and  blue. 

Fancy  mixtures  and  stripes.  Sizes  S  to  17  years.  Only.. 

Lot  No.  141  R.  N. — Boys’  Two  Pants  Cassimere  Suits 

Made  of  all-wool  and  wool  mixed  fine  cassimere  mater¬ 
ials.  Latest  yoke  model  with  pleated  back.  Three  patch 
and  flap  pockets;  loose  all-around,  button  belt.  Each  suit 
has  two  pair  of  pants  which  are  full  lined 

and  well  made.  Can  be  bad  in  colors  of fmm  ns 

brown,  gray,  tan  and  blue  mixtures  and«J) '  /  . 

(weed  effects  or  stripes.  Sizes  8  to  17  M 

years.  Only . 


OFFICERS’  STYLE 
Lot  Wo.  306  R.  N. 


SHOES 


A  GENUINE  BARGAIN — Officers’  shoes,  dark  cordovan 
shade,  plain  toe,  Goodyear  welt.  All  leather.  Sizes  6  to 
11,  in  D  widths  only.  Per  pair  . 

Lot  No.  101  R.  N. — U.  S.  Army  Regulation  Shoes 

Alt  solid  leather,  Goodyear  welt,  costs  our  government  $0  QQ 
many  times  our  selling  price.  Sizes  8%  to  12.  Wide  «p^r.OO 
Per  pair  . 

We  pay  postage  C.  0.  D. — You  pay  postage 

GUARANTEE  VALUES  or  Money  Back 

We  will  gladly  send  you  our  catalog  absolutely  free  containing  hundreds  of  bargains  in 
shoes,  clothing  and  household  goods. 

MERCHANTS  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE  BR0AS^YvKRvTH  ST 


widths. 

Money  in  Advance 


DOMESTIC.  —  Ilelmuth  P.  Holler, 
president  of  Oriental  University ;  Ralph 
A.  Voight  of  Kansas  City  ;  Sam  Kaplan 
of  Chicago,  and  Robert  Adcox  of  St. 
Louis,  were  indicted  by  the  Federal  grand 
jury  at  Washington,  March  27,  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  use  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud.  The  government  charges  that  they 
represented  Oriental  University  there  as 
a  “bona  fide”  university  and  issued  de¬ 
grees  in  medicine.” 

Four  Baltimore  and  Ohio  trainmen 
were  killed  when  a  freight  train  on  the 
Shawnee  division  went  through  a  bridge 
south  of  Newark,  Ohio,  March  29.  High 
water  was  said  to  have  caused  the  trestle 
to  give  way. 

Fourteen  persons  were  killed,  hundreds 
were  injured  and  heavy  property  loss  was 
caused  in  a  half  dozen  States  by  severe 
storms,  March  28-29.  Tornadoes,  gales, 
wind,  snow  and  hail  swept  the  Mississippi 
Valley  from  Minnesota  to  Missouri  and 
Kentucky.  Eight  persons  were  killed  in 
a  tornado  at  Shawnee,  Okla.,  five  are 
dead  in  Southeast  Missouri  and  a  boy 
was  killed  by  lightning  at  Goffs,  Kan. 
Thunderstorms  were  widespread  through¬ 
out  the  affected  States  of  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Kentucky.  A  hailstorm  with  the  wind 
driving  55  miles  an  hour  occurred  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Train  service  was  delayed  and 
wire  service  badly  crippled,  and  radio  for 
news  sending  was  relied  upon  for  a  short 
time.  Chicago  had  no  connection  with 
St.  Paul  except  by  way  of  New  York  and 
Winnipeg,  and  numerous  _  Wisconsin 
points  were  isolated  for  a  time.  Texas 
was  cut  off  from  direct  connection  with 
Chicago  for  a  time.  Damage  in  Southern 
Missouri  aud  Northern  Arkansas  prob¬ 
ably  will  reach  $500,000,  according  to  re¬ 
ports. 

Five  persons,  members  of  an  entire 
family,  were  drowned  March  29  when  a 
tree  to  which  they  were  clinging  was  up¬ 
rooted  and  swept  away  by  the  flood  wat¬ 
ers  of  the  Potomac  River  at  Kitzmiller, 
Md.  The  victims  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Beeman,  their  two  children  and 
David  Beeman,  grandfather  of  the 
children.  They  had  left  their  home  when 
it  was  flooded  and  had  sought  safety  in 
a  tree.  The  force  of  the  current,  with 
their  added  weight,  uprooted  the  tree 
and  swept  it  away.  Fifteen  homes  in 
Kitzmiller  were  carried  aiyay  by  the 
flood. 

Twenty-four  men  were  killed  in  a  mine 
explosion  at  Yukon,  McDowell  County, 
W.  Va.,  March  28,  according  to  reports 
to  the  offices  of  the  Yukon-Poeahontas 
Coal  Company.  The  blast  occurred  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  inside  the  work¬ 
ings. 

Under  an  emergency  message  from  Gov. 
Smith,  the  Senate  and  Assembly  at  Al¬ 
bany,  March  31,  passed  the  Dunnigan 
bill  extending  until  April  1.  1925,  the 
period  in  which  new  dwellings  will  be 
exempt  from  local  taxation.  Building 
started  by  that  date  will  be  free  from 
taxation  until  April  1.  1932.  The  ex¬ 
emption  law  would  otherwise  have  passed 
out  of  existence  at  midnight.  Originally 
enacted  in  1922,  it  is  intended  to  foster 
construction  of  dwellings  to  relieve  the 
housing  shortage. 

Described  by  United  States  Attorney 
Hayward  as  the  “first  harvest”  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  will  reveal  frauds  totalling 
“many  many  thousands  of  dollars”  in  the 
Veterans’  Bureau  here,  indictments 
charging  seven  New  York  dentists  with 
filing  false  claims  against  the  Government 
were  filed  by  the  Federal  Grand  J ury 
March  31.  One  indictment  was  sealed. 
The  others  named  Charles  Simonson.  291 
Broadway,  in  18  counts ;  Irwin  K.  Girs- 
dansky,  233  E.  Broadway,  13  counts; 
.ambert  R.  Oeder,  1215  Grand  Concourse, 
seven  counts ;  Irving  H.  Cantor  273 
Grand  Street,  eight  counts ;  Charles  J. 
Meyer,  208  W.  72d  Street,  six  counts, 
and  Nathan  Fox,  2143  Seventh  Avenue, 
nine  counts.  The  maximum  penalty  is 
$500  fine  or  two  years’  imprisonment  on 
each  count.  The  government  charges,  it 
paid  for  dental  work  on  former  service 
men  that  never  was  done.  The  indict¬ 
ments  specify  that  extractions  were 
charged  and  paid  for  of  teeth  that  were 
found  in  patients’  mouths ;  that  charges 
for  filling  teeth  that  never  had  known  a 
cavity  were  made ;  that  expensive  bridge 
work  was  reported  installed  that  could 
not  be  found  by  investigators,  and  that 
many  other  dental  operations  were  paid 
for  but  never  performed. 

During  a  violent  snowstorm  April  l  a 
rear-end  collision  on  the  elevated  rail¬ 
road  in  Fong  Island  City.  N.  Y..  caused 
the  death  of  one  passenger  and  injuries 
to  13  others. 

The  Woolworth  Building  in  New  York 
City,  which  is  described  as  the  world’s 
tallest  office  building,  was  sold  April  1 
for  $11,000.0000  cash.  Its  original  cost 
was  $13,500,000. 

Automobiles  in  New  York  State  killed 
124  persons  in  March,  an  increase  of  38 
over  the  same  month  last  year,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Highways  Protective  Society  an¬ 
nounced  April  1.  March  motor  fatalities 
in  New  York  City  were  76.  Trolley  cars 
killed  only  one  person  ;  one  was  killed  by 
a  wagon,  and  two  at  railroad  crossings. 

WASHINGTON.— March  28  Attorney- 
General  Daugherty  resigned  his  office. 
His  resignation,  promptly  accepted  by  the 


president,  clears  tne  Administration  01 
the  last  of  the  Cabinet  members  who 
have  been  attacked  in  the  oil  scandals. 

Prominent  naturalists,  including  W.  T. 
Hornaday,  Director  of  the  Bronx  Zoo  in 
Newr  York,  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  Chief 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur¬ 
vey,  appeared  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  March  29  in  support  of 
tie  Anthony-Brookhart  Migratory  Game 
Bird  bill.  Thfs  bill  provides  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  set  aside  re¬ 
fuges  for  game  birds  and  shooting  pre¬ 
serves  to  which  hunters  shall  have  access 
in  the  open  season  on  payment  of  a 
license  fee  of  $1.  It  is  intended  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  treaty  made  with  Canada  to 
protect  the  wild  life  of  the  two  countries. 
Dr.  Nelson  told  the  committee  that  ex¬ 
tinction  of  migratory  bird  life  is  threat¬ 
ened  by^  the  wide  extension  of  drainage 
in  the  United  States  in  recent  years.  He 
testified  that,  unless  the  government  took 
steps  to  provide  refuges  for  the  game 
birds  and  supervised  huntsmen  in  pursuit 
of  them,  in  a  short  time  they  would  en¬ 
tirely  disappear.  Representative  Rubev 
of  Missouri  presented  a  brief  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  bill  prepared  by  Arthur  D. 
Holthaus  of  St.  Louis,  a  former  State 
Game  Commissioner,  who  asserted  that 
the.  legislation  proposed  was  supported 
mainly  by  men  connected  with  arms  and 
munitions  corporation.  Others  who  ap¬ 
peared  were  Wakefield  Dort  of  New  York, 
second  vice-president  of  the  American 
Game  Protective  Committee ;  Dr.  B. 
1\  arren.  State  Game  Commissioner  of 
Pennsylvania;  A.  P.  Baxter,  head  of  the 
Ohio  League  of  Sportsmen,  and  W.  C. 
Adams  of  the  Massachusetts  Game  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Future  Fruit  Market 

APPLE  OUTLOOK  AT  LONG  RANGE  ;  LESS 

NEW  PLANTING. 

The  orchard  fruit  outlook  is  a  problem 
by  itself,  because  the  plans  must  be  made 
at  long  range.  The  big  apple  crop  in  the 
odd  year,  1923.  with  shipments  of  120,000 
carloads  this  season,  has  caused  some 
growers  to  wonder  what  we  are  coming 
to.  A  somewhat  definite  answer  is  pos¬ 
sible. 

Surveys  of  census  returns  and  later  re¬ 
ports  from  the  great  apple  regions  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  planter  of  an  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  at  present  probably  has  less 
to  worry  about  in  the  direction  of  general 
competition  than  at  some  other  times. 
The  worst  will  probably  be  over  by  the 
time  his  trees  grow  up.  The  orchards 
planted  15  to  25  years  ago  will  continue 
to  increase  production  for  ten  years,  but 
not  many  have  been  planted  the  past  10 
years,  and  there  are  numerous  old  plant¬ 
ings  which  have  seen  their  best  days  and 
year  by  year  some  of  them  are  going  out 
of  commercial  production.  The  great 
plantings  in  the  Middle  West  about  which 
so  much  fuss  was  made  25  years  ago  have 
been  going  to  pieces  as  the  result  of  num¬ 
erous  severe  freezes  and  the  blister  cank¬ 
er,  so  destructive  to  the  Ben  Davis  va¬ 
riety. 

FEW  TOUNG  ORCHARDS 

The  East  is  about  holding  its  own,  with 
little  gain  except  in  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia.  The  Northwest  is  increasing 
in  production  and  the  usual  yield  per 
acre  on  the  fresh  soil,  with  irrigation,  has 
doubled  that  of  the  East ;  that  is,  about 
400  bushels  per  acre  in  the  best  sections 
compared  with  200  in  the  East,  but  the 
West  is  not  making  many  new  plantings. 

Trees  in  the  Northwest  are  closely  set. 
They  age  rapidly  under  the  forced 
growth  induced  by  irrigation  and  are  past 
the  best  producing  age  at  25  to  30  years 
from  planting,  at  a  time  when  a  New 
York  orchard  is  in  its  prime.  Probably 
within  10  years,  the  Northwest  apple 
production  will  have  passed  its  high  point 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Meanwhile 
population  is  gaining  a  million  or  two  a 
year,  prevailing  high  wages  increase  the 
demand,  and  export  trade  has  grown  so 
that  it  took  over  10  per  cent  of  the  sea¬ 
son’s  great  crop.  Quite  likely  there  will 
be  a  period  of,  say,  from  10  to  15  years 
from  1925  onward  when  industry  will 
have  another  boom.  If  so,  orchards  com¬ 
ing  into  production  at  about  that  time 
should  be  in  a  favorable  market  position. 
In  the  past,  it  has  often  proved  true  that 
a  time  of  severe  competition  as  at  present 
was  a  time  not  to  go  out  of  business,  but 
rather  to  plant  new  orchards. 

FUTURE  RATHER  PROMISING 

Altogether,  the  long-range  outlook  is 
rather  promising  and  the  high  cost  of 
nursery  stock  and  labor  will  tend  to 
check  over  planting.  Just  now  many  of 
the  large  new  plantings  are  in  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  and  Cumberland  Valley  and,  if 
circumstances  permitted  a  planter  to 
choose,  probably  no  better  locality  could 
be  found  than  this  section  with  its  good 
soils  and  long  growing  seasons.  Another 
favorable  location  is  the  comparatively 
frost-free  shore  regions  of  the  Great 
Lakes  in  Western  New  York  and  South¬ 
er  Michigan,  or  close  to  large  manufac¬ 
turing  cities  of  the  East,  where  the  good 
markets  offset  almost  any  disadvantages. 
Each  section  has  its  good  points  and 
drawbacks.  Skilled  orchardists  have  made 
successes  in  every  section,  although  it  is 
better  to  be  located  in  regions  showing  a 
generally  high  average  of  success. 

All  that  has  been  said  for  the  distant 
outlook  does  not  deny  that  we  are  likely 
to  have  very  heavy  average  crops,  per¬ 
haps  increasing,  as  the  present.  G.  B.  F. 
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THERE’S  always  some  work  for  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Standard  Spray  Pump  —  something 
that  means  easier,  better  results.  While  the  im¬ 
portant  use  is  spraying  fruit  trees  and  truck 
crops,  yet  it  is  as  efficient  for  applying  cattle 
dip,  fly  and  vermin  spray,  whitewashing,  cleaning 
motor  cars,  etc.,  and  as  a  Veterinary  Injector. 
Sprays  the  tallest  trees  from  the  ground.  Brass 
construction  throughout.  Not  affected  by  chemi¬ 
cals.  Five  year  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  $5.50  and  his 
name  ($6.00  in  the  far  west). 
Knapsack  extra.  Send  for  cata- 

M. 

The  Armstrong  Mfg.  Co. 
939  Seventh  Avenue 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 


ARMSTRONG 


The  Pump  of  a  Hundred  Uses 


FREE  BOOK  con¬ 
tains  information  of 
value  to  every  gar¬ 
dener,  describesthe 
BARKER,  tells 
what  users  say. 
gives  prices  deliver¬ 
ed.  etc.  I 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  BOOKLET 


TJERE'S  the  machine  that 
thousands  of  practical 
gardeners  use.  Does  the 
finest  work,  and  is  much 
easier  and  faster  than  any 
other  tool. 

P  A  WED  Weed*r,  Molcker 
ImlulLlY  .nd  Cultivator 

Eight  revolving  blades  working  in 
combination  with  the  underground 
knife  destroy  the  weeds  and  in  the 
sameoperation  chop  the  crusted 
surface  into  a  level,  moistrre- 
retaining  mulch.  Intensive  cul¬ 
tivation.  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever 
Used.”  Cuts  runners.  A  boy  can 
use  it.  and  do  more  and  better 
work  than  10  men  with  hoes.  Has 
leaf fu  ards;  also  shovels  for  deep¬ 
er  cultivation.  Inexpensive.  A 
postcard  to  us  brings  you  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Book  and  our  Factory-to- 
Uses  offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  97.  David  City.  Nehr. 


Over  800,000  farmer  customers 
save  moneybuyingtheir  Fence,  ' 
Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing  and 
Paints  from  this  Bargain  Book.  , 
j£\  ’^§1  My  low  prices  and  high  quality  , 

wk  can’t  be  beat,  and  besides 

I  Still  Pay  the  Freight  j 

I  My  Direct-from-Factory  Plan  of  Dealing  j 
I  saves  all  unnecessary  costs— means  a  clear  '  _  _ 
I  saving  to  you  of  1-3  or  more.  Get  Free  Book- 
I  for  yourself  before  you  buy. 

|  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. .Dept-43Q6Cloveland. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  ns  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Apple  Maggot  or  Railroad  Worm 

I  would  appreciate  the  proper  classifi¬ 
cation  of  a  fruit  disease,  its  cause,  aud  a 
remedy.  The  Northern  Spys  are  chiefly 
affected,  while  the  very  early  varieties 
are  practically  unaffected.  The  outer  ap¬ 
pearance  is  unripe  color  and  a  humpy, 
shrunken  surface.  The  inner  appearance 
is  of  small  spots  and  thread-like  borings 
of  brown  discoloration  sometimes  tinged 
with  green.  Except  for  a  small  speck  on 
the  surface,  no  holes  are  visible  to.  the 
naked  eye.  There  is  little  or  no  juice 
where  this  is  found.  Please  tell  me  also 
how  to  distinguish  between  the  effects  of 
canker-worm  and  aphis.  H.  H.  L. 

St.  Albans,  Yt. 

You  have  given  a  very  good  description 
of  the  work  of  the  apple  maggot,  also 
called  “railroad  worm.”  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  the  Northern  Spys  are  affected 
makes  the  diagnosis  all  the  more  certain, 
since  that  variety  is  especially  subject  to 
the  ravages  of  the  insect.  Why  the  mag¬ 
got  should  chose  the  Spy  as  its  favorite 
is  a  mystery  unless  we  ascribe  refined 
sense  of  taste  to  the  larvae,  or  unless  the 
thinness  of  the  skin  permits  easier  egg- 
laying  within  the  fruit  by  the  adult. 

Sometime  between  the  last  of  June 
and  the  middle  of  July,  depending  upon 
the  locality,  the  flies  emerge  from  the 
ground  and  may  be  seen  hovering  about 
the  fruit  and  the  leaves.  They  are  a 
trifle  smaller  than  a  house-fly,  and  have 
two  spots  on  the  wings.  Soon  after 
emerging  they  begin  to  lay  their  eggs, 
puncturing  the  fruit  and  laying  the  eggs 
just  under  the  skin.  Since  the  puncture 
is  so  small,  there  is  no  external  sign  of 
the  insect,  and  in  the  meantime  the  small 
larvae  hatch  within  the  fruit  and  begin 
their  burrowing. 

For  a  long  time  no  effective  means  of 
control  was  found,  the  recommendation 
to  pick  up  and  destroy  all  dropped  fruit 
not  sufficing  to  control  the  pest.  More 
recently,  however,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  flies  are  easily  killed  by  a  stomach 
poison  applied  to  the  foliage  just  before 
they  appear  in  large  numbers.  They 
seem  to  lap  up  the  poison  in  drops  of 
moisture  on  the  leaves,  for  they  do  not 
get  it  through  eating  the  leaves.  Arse¬ 
nate  of  lead,  then,  2%  or  3  lbs.  to  100 
gallons  of  water,  applied  about  the  first 
of  July  will  hold  the  trouble  in  check. 
Apparently  it  is  no  advantage  to  add  mo¬ 
lasses  or  sugar  to  make  the  spray  more 
attractive  to  the  fly,  because  any  added 
attractiveness  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
lack  of  adhesion  which  any  such  material 
affords.  A  spray  used  at  this  time  will 
have  the  added  advantage  of  being  on 
hand  for  the  large  brood  of  skeletonizer 
which  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
first  of  July. 

You  should  have  no  difficulty  in  sepa¬ 
rating  the  work  of  the  aphis  from  that 
of  the  canker-worm.  The  former  is  a 
sucking  insect  and  produces  a  gnarled 
condition  in  the  fruit  and  a  curled  and 
puckered  condition  on  the  foliage.  The 
canker  worm,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
chewing  insect  which  confines  the  most  of 
its  activities  to  devouring  the  leaves. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Training  Evergreens 

I  have  a  Norway  spruce  on  the  lawn 
that  is  13  years  old  and  about  9  ft.  high. 
It  is  now  a  perfectly  shaped  Christmas 
tree,  and  I  would  like  to  keep  it  from 
getting  larger.  Can  it  be  trimmed  to 
make  the  branches  grow  thicker  but  to 
keep  the  tree  from  growing?  w.  R.  R. 

Franklin ville,  N.  Y. 

In  nurseries  and  on  private  estates 
where  certain  shapes  are  desired  in  trees, 
especially  the  pyramidal  trees,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  prune  and  train  them  toward 
the  desired  shape.  Where  great  num¬ 
bers  are  to  be  prunde,  the  trees  are  simply 
sheared,  but  where  there  are  fewer  trees 
and  more  pains  can  be  taken  a  more 
careful  process  is  used.  It  consists 
either  in  disbudding  or  in  cutting  back 
the  terminal  growths,  in  the  case  of  dis¬ 
budding  the  object  being  to  remove  the 
central  buds  so  as  to  force  growth  into 
the  laterals  and  form  a  denser  tree. 
Whatever  treatment  is  decided  upon 
should  be  given  before  growth  starts  in 
the  Spring.  H.  B.  T. 


“Are  you  sure  these  field-glasses  are 
high  power?”  asked  the  lady  potential 
customer.  “Madame.”  replied  the  ambi¬ 
tious1  salesman,  “when  you  use  these 
glasses  anything  less  than  ten  miles  away 
looks  like  it’s  behind  you.” — American 
Legion  Weekly. 


Prosperity  Smiles 

from  the  windows  of  the  well  painted  home. 

AMERICAN 

SEAL 

READY  MIXED  PAINT 

has  that  marked  spreading  capacity,  hiding  power 
and  permanency  so  characteristic  of  all  American 
Seal  Paints,  Varnishes  and  Enamels. 

Their  surfaces  can  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  too,  and  right  here  you  will  take  solid  comfort 
and  satisfaction  in  the  ease  with  which  your  home 
is  kept  clean  and  sanitary. 


Your  Guarantee 


THE  WM.  CONNORS  PAINT  MFG.  CO. 

1852  TROY,  N.  Y.  1924 

If  your  Dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us.  Our  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  welcomes  inquiries  on  bettering  homes,  and  offers  you  invaluable 
suggestions  with  no  obligation  on  your  part. 


BEEMAN 

The  Pioneer  Garden  Tractor 

It  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivates,  etc. 
Write  direct 
[to  Factory  for 
Free  Catalog 
and  1924  X’ricen. 

BeemanTractorCo. 

705  B  2nd  Ava.  No. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PowerCultivator 

Does  work  of  4  men  or  I  horse- 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fast 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steered;  • 
simple,  sturdy.  Automatic  lubrication, 
dust-proofworking  parts  and  our 
4-H.  P. ,4-cycle  air-cooled  engine. 

Uses  hand  orlight  horse  tools 

M.B.M.  Manufacturing  Co.. 

382  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee, Wis.' 


Crows  pulled  one 
hill,  and  Said“Good  night!” 


writes  C.  H.  Barrett,  Thetford  Cen¬ 
ter,  Vt.  “I  wouldn’t  plant  without  it.” 

Hundreds  of  corn-growers  write  us 
letters  like  these :  “Had  no  corn 
pulled  that  I  could  discover.” — F.  G. 
Vincent,  W.  Tisbury,  Mass. 

“Crows  nor  nothing  seem  to  bother 
it” — M.  Crockwell,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

“It  does  the  job” — L.  Varnum,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Me. 


“One  kernel  was  pulled  by 
crows.  None  were  eaten.  Yet 

crows  were  in  fields  all  the  time 
catching  bugs,”  says  M.  S.  Taite, 
Turnhannock,  Pa. 

“The  crows  pulled  only  one  hill  of 
my  corn” — L.  Martin,  Hillsboro,  N.  H. 

“Saw  but  one  hill  taken”' — A.  J. 
Hicks,  New  Carlisle,  Ind. 

“Did  not  pull  one  hill  in  1*4  acres 
of  corn” — G.  Post.  Dover,  Mass. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

is  what  they  are  talking  about.  And  we  can  give  you  scores  and  scores  of 
more  letters  all  saying  the  same  thing.  Why  do  you  worry  about  your  corn 
crop,  when  for  $1.00  you  can  save  from  1  to  2  acres  of  corn  for  every  bushel 
of  seed  you  plant  ?  “Money  Back”  guarantee, — you  to  be  the  only  judge. 
Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50.  Half  Bized 
can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
order  direct.  Address  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Cape  Cod 

Part  II 

In  1849  and  again  in  1855  Henry  D. 
Thoreau  made  trips  to  Cape  Cod,  walk¬ 
ing  for  miles  along  the  Atlantic  beach, 
lie  says  he  went  largely  to  get  a  view  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean — and  he  certainly  got 
it.  The  story  is  told  in  “Cape  Cod.” 
.Most  of  his  observations  were  made  of 
the  section  beyond  Eastham  or  Nansett 
where  the  elbow  of  the  Cape  is  located. 
Thoreau  tells  of  finding  elderly  men  on 
the  Cape  who  actually  heard  the  big  guns 
fired  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  remembered 
seeing  Washington  as  he  rode  through 
Boston.  These  old  men  were  strong  and 
sound,  with  flesh  as  well  preserved  as  the 
fish  they  dried  and  salted.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  all  the  time  of  Thoreau’s 
visit  incidents  of  the  Revolution  were  as 
close  at  hand  as  are  Civil  War  memories 
to  many  of  us  today.  It  is  likely  that  in 
Thoreau’s  time  the  population  of  Barn¬ 
stable  County  was  considerably  larger 
than  it  is  today.  As  a  farming  section 
the  Cape  did  not  impress  the  visitor  in 
1S5Q.  Around  Eastham  was  a  tract  of 
land  quite  noted  for  corn  production: 
The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  bought  large 
quantities  of  corn  from  the  Indians  at 
this  point.  Crows  and  blackbirds  were 
a  great  nuisance  in  the  early  years  of 
Cape  Cod  farming.  In  1667  the  town 
of  Eastham  voted  that  every  housekeeper 
should  kill  12  blackbirds  or  three  crows. 
In  1695  it  was  ordered  that  “every  un¬ 
married  man  shall  kill  six  blackbirds 
or  three  crows  while  he  remains  single  ; 
as  a  penalty  for  not  doing  it,  shall  not  be 
married  until  he  obeys  this  order.” 
Thoreau  saw  the  blackbirds  still  pulling 
the  corn  in  1850,  and  he  naively  remarks 
that  “many  men  were  not  married,  or 
many  blackbirds  were.”  In  those,  old 
days,  as  now,  town  affairs  on  the  Cape 
were  settled  in  town  meetings,  where  all 
voters  came  together  and  fought  out  their 
civil  differences,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
some  of  the  reports,  the  discussions  were 
not  always  as  civil  as  they  could  have 
been.  Yet  this  town  meeting  system  was 
probably  the  best  example  of  a  pure 
democracy  the  world  has  ever  seen  and 
it  gave  great  strength  to  the  character 
of  the  New  England  people. 

***** 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  Thoreau’s  report,  farming  at  the 
east  end  of  Cape  Cod  was  a  very  poor 
business.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  section  around  Eastham,  once 
famous  for  corn  production,  is  now  equal¬ 
ly  famous  for  growing  asparagus.  The 
(’ape  Cod  farmers  have  learned  to  find 
the  spots  of  soil  on  their  long  sand  bar 
best  suited  to  special  crops.  There  are 
noAV  in  a  small  circle  around  Eastham 
about  300  acres  of  asparagus,  yielding 
each  year  not  far  from  $100,000  in  cash. 
In  Thoreau’s  time  it  is  doubtful  if  that 
value  of  farm  produce  was  grown  on  all 
the  Cape  east  of  Orleans.  In  1850  one 
man  was  quite  noted  because  he  had 
grown  50  bushels  of  potatoes  in  one  year. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  Cape  there  is 
now  a  farm  or  ranch  so  large  that,  using 
a  tractor,  they  plow  furrows  a  mile  long ! 
We  are  told  that  at  several  times  during 
her  early  history  it  was  about  decided 
to  abandon  Cape  Cod  as  a  farming  sec- 
lion — giving  it  up  to  fishermen  and 
wreckers,  as  it  was  thought  a  hopeless 
task  ever  to  try  to  force  this  sand  bar 
into  competition  with  the  richer  and  more 
easily  handled  lands  in  the  West.  There 
are  two  classes  of  New  England  Yankees, 
however.  One  is  restless.  He  climbed 
over  the  mountains  and  made  the  western 
plains  bloom  like  the  rose.  The  other 
stayed  at  home  with  what  seemed  like  a 
hopeless  proposition,  and  turned  it  into 
a  great  success.  For  today  on  the  sands 
of  Cape  Cod  there  are  some  of  the  most 
profitable  farms  and  gardens  to  found 
anywhere.  The  original  Cape  Cod  men 
did  not,  as  a  rule,  go  very  far  West. 
The  roar  of  the  ocean  was  too  much  a 
part  of  their  lives.  They  plowed  the 
sea,  and  every  harbor  in  the  world  knew 
them.  Farming  with  them  was  mostly 
a  side  line  lightly  attached  to  fishing  or 
wrecking  or  deep  sea  sailing.  Thoreau 
traveled  for  miles  along  the  beach  and 
over  the  sand  hills  with  hardly  the  sign 
of  a  farm,  and  only  a  few  wreckers  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  beach,  hunting  for  wreckage 
driven  in  from  vessels  lost  at  sea.  It  was 
then  estimated  that  more  than  30  per 
cent  of  all  the  fuel  used  on  the  Cape  was 
obtained  from  driftwood.  For  down,  out 
of  millions  of  streams,  large  and  small, 
wood  in  all  sizes,  from  great  trees  to 
splinters,  came  floating  into  the  ocean, 
and  thousands  of  ships  broken  up  and 
scattered  by  wind  and  wave  sent  their 
fragments  floating  at  the  mercy  of  wind 
and  tide.  So  that  finally,  the  Cape  Cod 
farmer  of  those  days,  might  build  his 
fire  and  warm  his  house  and  cook  his 
food  with  the  entire  world  contributing 
to  his  wood  box.  There  might  be  a  slab 
from  a  Canadian  forest  after  its  journey 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  along  the 
northern  coast.  That  barrel  stave  once 
held  wine  from  Portugal ;  that  stick  from 
an  African  jungle ;  this  fine  wood  from 
the  decoration  of  a  great  steamer,  or 
that  oak  plank  from  the  side  of  a  slave 


ship.  It  was  all  cast  up  by  the  sea  in 
order  that  the  people  in  this  wind-blown 
and  sand-scarred  farmhouse  on  Cape  Cod 
might  be  warmed.  As  this  world-con¬ 
tributed  sea  fuel  snapped'  and  roared  in 
the  fireplaces,  it  must  have  told  strange 
stories  to  those  who  sat  by  the  fire. 
For  in  those  old  days  there  was  hardly 
a  family  that  did  not  have  one  or  more 
members  out  on  the  ocean — above  or  be¬ 
low  the  waves — they  knew  not  which ! 
They  tell  us  that  the  food  of  a  nation  or 
of  a  community  has  much  to  do  with  the 
character  of  the  people.  At  the  hotel  in 
Provincetown  where  Thoreau  stopped 
they  offered  him  a  rather  monotonous  bill 
of  fare — a  choice  between  fish  hash  and 
beans !  Today  the  tourist  at  the  modern 
hotel  would  have  his  choice  of  100  ar¬ 
ticles  of  food,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  this  large  range  of  selection — 
from  California  grapefruit  to  New  Zea¬ 
land  mutton — gives  him  either  stronger 
character  or  a  more  vigorous  body  than 
fish  and  beans — the  staples  of  Cape  Cod 
— and  Thoreau  says  there  was  very  little 
potato  in  the  fish  hash.  In  somewhat 
like  manner  I  think  the  fuel  of  a  people 
has  much  to  do  with  their  character  and 
habits  of  thought.  Imagine  a  modern 
family  grouped  around  a  steam  radiator. 
Somewhere,  down  below,  in  the  dark,  is 
an  iron  box  filled  with  coal — a  fuel  with 
nothing  more  romantic  about  it  than  the 
constant  fight  between  organized  labor, 
mine  owners  and  railroads  over  costs, 
and  the  quarrels  between  father  and 
mother  over  prices  and  economical  use. 
Compare  that  family  with  one  before  a 
fireplace  in  a  lonely  Cape  Cod  farmhouse, 
long  before  telephones  or  radios  had  en¬ 
tered  the  dream  stage.  Chunks  of  wood 
which  have  floated  in  out  of  the  great 
mysterious  ocean  are  telling  their  adven¬ 
tures  in  roaring  tongues  of  flame !  I’ll 
warrant  there  were  few  family  quarrels 
before  those  singing  fires.  They  natural¬ 
ly  helped  make  the  Cape  Cod  man  what 
he  became — an  inquisitive,  imaginative, 
inventive  and  determined  character — a 
man  hard  to  harness,  willing  to  stand,  but 
unwilling  to  be  hitched.  There  have  been 
perhaps  more  new  religious  cults  started 
or  developed  in  Southeastern  Massachu¬ 
setts  than  anywhere  else  in  America  I 
***** 

Thoreau  in  1850  could  see  little  or  no 
hope  for  Cape  Cod  farming,  but  he 
thought  that  possibly  there  might  come  a 
time  when  a  reasonable  number  of  people 
might  want  to  see  the  ocean  badly  enough 
to  come  and  pay  for  the  privilege !  He 
could  not  grasp  the  idea  that  as  wealth 
increased  in  this  country  it  would  accu¬ 
mulate  more  and  more  in  the  cities — thus 
creating  a  class  of  people  who  lack  more 
and  more  the  power  of  self-entertainment, 
so  that  they  think  they  must  pay  cash  for 
salt  air,  scenery  and  the  satisfied  feeling 
that  someone  else  is  serving  them.  _  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  did  not  seem  possible  75  years 
ago  that  such  a  class  could  arise  in  this 
country — at  least  large  enough  to  change 
the  character  of  farming.  Yet  I  think  it 
a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  last 
year  more  than  100,000  visitors,  or  about 
four  times  the  total  population  of  Barn¬ 
stable  County,  came  to  Cape  Cod  during 
the  Summer  and  spent  more  than  $50 
each  during  their  stay.  This  is  what  the 
old-timers  could  not  foresee,  but  this  great 
army  of  human  seabirds  has  changed  the 
industries  of  the  Cape  profoundly,  and 
will  change  it  more  and  more  until  in 
truth  Cope  Cod  will  be  one  of  the  best 
places  to  come  back  to.  For  example, 
Cape  Cod  beats  the  world  in  growing 
cranberries.  You  see  the  ponds  and  mead¬ 
ows  of  this  fruit  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  The  chief  office  of  the  cran¬ 
berry  is  to  help  carry  out  a  chemical  re¬ 
action  in  the  laboratory  of  human  diges¬ 
tion.  For  the  acids  of  the  cranberry  make 
the  fat  of  the  turkey  digestible,  so  that  a 
fat  turkey  from  Texas  and  cranberry 
sauce  from  Cape  Cod  make  a  good-na¬ 
tured  American,  and  that  may  be  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  way  the  acid-like 
humor  and  shrewd  sense  of  Cape  Cod  has 
worked  in  to  make  the  fat  places  of  the 
land  worth  while.  In  1849  Thoreau  found 
a  farmer  hauling  seaweed  for  manure.  It 
was  after  a  storm,  and  great  quantities 
of  the  weed  had  come  upon  the  beach. 
About  a  mile  away  a  ship  had  been 
wrecked,  and  dozens  of  people  had 
drowned.  They  were  being  buried — cart¬ 
ed  away  to  a  little  graveyard,  and  all  the 
town  people  had  turned  out  for  the  fu¬ 
neral.  But  this  farmer,  while  he  “had 
heard”  about  the  shipwreck,  and  could 
see  the  long  procession,  had  what  he 
called  more  important  work  to  do — haul¬ 
ing  his  seaweed  home.  Sea  burials  were 
well  enough,  but  here  was  that  from  the 
sea  which,  when  put  into  the  soil,  meant 
life.  Bet  others  carry  the  dead — he  cart¬ 
ed  seaweed !  I  wish  that  man  could  come 
back  this  year  and  see  some  of  these  Cape 
farmers  using  a  ton  of  fertilizer  to  the 
acre  and  plowing  under  great  crops  of  rye 
and  clover !  There  are  patches  of  marsh 
land  scattered  along  the  shore.  Some 
years  ago  the  town  of  Wellfleet  put  up  a 
dike  to  shut  the  salt  water  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  of  this  salt  marsh.  It  has 
been  handled  much  like  a  cranberry  bed. 
Open  ditches  furnish  drainage  and  two  or 
three  inches  of  sand  are  spread  over  the 
surface.  Then  two  tons  of  lime  per  acre 


You  Can  Grow 


Scabby  Potatoes 

if  you  want  to. 

But  you  dorit 
have  to.  Just  use 

Inoc-Sul 


It  will  positively  overcome  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean ,  bright  and  marketable 


Inoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance  against  potato  scab.  It  cleans 
up  infected  fields— it  keeps  uninfected  fields  clean.  It  is  inexpensive 
and  easily  applied,  requiring  no  special  machinery.  Broadcast  by 
hand,  fertilizer  or  lime  broadcaster,  or  seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  potato  -scab  evil— it 
overcomes  the  scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL,  not  merely  the  scab  on 
the  seed,  as  does  seed  treatment. 

Furthermore,  sulphur  is  one  of  the  necessary  plant  foods.  There¬ 
fore,  Inoc-Sul  may  function  as  an  important  element  of  fertility. 

Inoc-Sul  when  correctly  applied  to  the  soil  will  absolutely  be  of 
no  harm  whatever  to  the  potato  crop,  or  any  other  crop. 


Soils  seldom  naturally  contain  too  much  sulphur,  and  are  very 
apt  not  to  contain  enough. 

Write  us  today.  We  will  without  cost  or  obligation  tell  you  all 
about  Inoc-Sul — what  it  is— where  to  get  it— how  to  use  it— how  it 
will  save  your  market  losses.  Tell  us  now  many  acres  of  potatoes 
you  will  plant  and  the  name  of  your  dealer.  Our  reply  will  be  worth 
dollars  to  you. 


TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  CO. 
Desk  B  41  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 


Inoc-Sul  is  the  best  form  of  sulphur  for  any  farm,  use — dustcng 
seed ,  preserving  manure,  fertilizer,  soil  corrective  and  livestock. 


Don’t  let 
this  happen  to 
your  apples 


Kill  the  aphids  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  do  serious  damage  to  fruit 
or  trees.  Spray  with  Hall’s  Nicotine 
Sulphate.  It  contains  40%  pure  Nico- 
tine-the  deadliest  aphis-poison  known. 

Being  a  vegetable  extract,  it  does 
not  harm  blossom,  fruit  or  foliage;  but 


10  lb.  tins,  $13.50 
2  lb.  tins,  3.50 
lb.  tins,  1.25 
1  oz.  bottles,  .35 


it  does  kill  aphids  every  time. 

A  ten-pound  tin  makes  800  to  1100 
gallons  of  spray.  The  cost  is  less  than 
2c  a  gallon. 

When  spraying  for  scab,  codling 
moth, etc.,  mix  Hall’s  N icotine  Sulphate 
with  the  solution  and  make  one  spray 
do  double  duty. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  your  order  along  with  his  name. 

Note  —  Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate  is  also 
deadly  effective  against  thrips,  red  bugs,  leaf 
hoppers,  psylla  and  many  similar  insects  on 
fruit  trees  and  truck  crops. 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 

212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


r 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Spray  with 
powerful  pressure 


Two  hundred  pounds  of  pressure  drives 
the  spray  to  every  part  of  the  tree  for  better 
protection  when  a  Hercules  engine  is  on 
the  pump. 

With  steady,  unfailing  reliability,  this 
engine  helps  you  finish  your  spraying 
quickly  and  thoroughly.  A  Hercules 
engine  just  eats  up  big  jobs. 

The  same  dependability  that  you  find 
in  a  Hercules  orchard  sprayer  engine  is 
typical  of  all  other  Hercules-equipped 
farm  machinery.  There  is  a  Hercules  en¬ 
gine  for  nearly  every  job  on  the  farm, 
from  mixing  cement  to  filling  silos.  They 
range  from  1  Vi  H.  P.  upward. 

On  leading  makes  of  farm  machinery, 
well-posted  salesmen  will  call  your  attention 
to  the  Hercules  engine  as  proof  that  the 
best  power  is  provided.  Y ou  can  also  buy 
the  Hercules  engine  as  a  separate  power 
unit  and  use  it  as  your  work  requires. 


A  dealer  selling  Hercules  engines  and  Hercules- 
equipped  farm  machinery  is  sure  to  be  located  near 
you.  If  you  wish  us  to  help  you  with  suggestions 
on  how  to  use  power  effectively  and  profitably,  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  write  us  direct. 

THE  HERCULES  CORPORATION 

Engine  Divisien,  Dept.  J  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

HERCULES 


ENGINES 


PARAGOA/ 

SPRAYERS 

DO  NOT  CLOG 

A  Size  for  Every  Purpose 

At  left— 12  gal.  size  for  garden, 
orchard  and  poultry  house. 
Pressure  of  250-lbs.,  easily 
developed. 


«... 

Capacity.  12  Gal.  ^ 


At  right — 

POTATO 

SPRAYER 

Covers  2  row9  at 
once  with  six 
nozzles.  One  acre 
in  40  minutes. 


Demand  PARAGON  quality  from  your  dealer  or  write 

F.  H.  R.  CRAWFORD  &  CO..  299  Broadway,  New  York 


For  blight,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  and  beetles,  spray  with'p. 

Yellow  Jacket  Traction  Sprayer  ot 

THE  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

Strong  constant  pressure  drives  fine  spray  mixture 
home  to  every  part  of  foliage — above  and  below.  Spray 
potatoes,  beans,  vegetables -2,  l  m  « Jt°70Iatp(^; 

Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 
until  you  know  the 
OSPRAYMO  Line.  In¬ 
cludes  power  orchard 
rigs,  barrel,  bucket, 
knapsack  and  hand 
sprayers.  Wh  ite  direct 
to-day  for  catalog  to 
Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  2 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  : 


are  applied  and  harrowed  in  with  fertil¬ 
izer,  handled  in  the  same  way.  No  plow¬ 
ing  is  done,  the  .seed  being  put  right  in 
the  sand.  Onions,  hay  and  other  crops 
make  a  tremendous  growth  iu  the  sand 
above  -this  marsh  land.  And  strawber¬ 
ries  !  The  Cape  supplies  a  million  quarts 
or  more  each  year.  At  the  meeting  in 
Hyannis  a  Portuguese  with  black  hair, 
flashing  white  teeth  and  his  brown  face  in 
one  perpetual  smile,  stood  up  and  told 
about  his  berry  crop.  I  will  try  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  next  wreek.  11.  w.  c. 


Everblooming  Roses 

I  would  like  to  make  a  wonderful  rose 
garden  in  my  city  yard.  Would  you  give 
me  the  names  of  the  very  best  varieties  of 
everblooming  roses?  G.  c. 

New  York. 

The  Hybrid  Teas,  commonly  classed  as 
everblooming,  include  a  long  list  of  fine 
varieties,  new  and  old.  A  city  garden  is 
not  always  very  favorable  to  them,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  prepare  the 
soil  by  thorough  tillage  and  abundant  fer¬ 
tility.  Among  varieties  that  we  have 
found  hardy,  free  and  exceptionally  fine 
in  color  and  form  are  the  following :  Los 
Angeles,  pink  shaded  with  coral  and  gold, 
one  of  the  finest ;  Mrs.  S.  K.  Rindge, 
chrome  yellow  suffused  with  salmon ; 
Rose  Marie,  long  buds,  very  full  flowers, 
rose  pink  ;  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot.  coral 
red  shaded  copper  and  gold;  Lady  Ur¬ 
sula,  flesh  pink,  large  and  fragrant ;  Red 
Radiance,  very  fine,  cerise  red ;  Killarney 
Brilliant,  rosy  carmine ;  Kaiserin  Au¬ 
gusta  Victoria,  white  shaded  amber  at 
base ;  Ophelia,  salmon  flesh,  very  fine ; 
Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  yellow',  very  satisfac¬ 
tory;  Laurent  Carle,  brilliant  carmine; 
Lady  Ashtowm,  soft  rose,  shaded  yellow 
at  base ;  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  scarlet  shad¬ 
ed  crimson,  very  hardy  and  a  constant 
bloomer  ;  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock,  deep  pink, 
outside  of  petals  silvery  rose,  excellent  for 
bedding ;  Gen.  MacArthur,  vivid  crimson, 
free  in  bloom,  and  very  fragrant ;  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  carmine  shaded  with  sal¬ 
mon.  There  are  many  more  good  ones, 
but  these  have  all  generally  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfactory.  The  old  Bourbon 
rose,  Hermosa,  with  medium-sized  bright 
pink  flowers,  is  highly  satisfactory  for 
bedding,  as  it  is  rarely  out  of  bloom  from 
June  till  frost.  A  magnificent  new  yel¬ 
low  rose  is  Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet, 
with  very  large  flowers  of  vivid  sunflower 
yellow,  free  from  any  color  blending,  but 
wre  have  not  yet  had  any  experience  with 
it  out  of  doors. 


$100,000  a  day  for  Taxes 

THE  high  cost  of  government  is  a  burden 
of  which  every  citizen  must  bear  his  share. 

It  is  one  of  the  large  factors  in  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

Taxes  are  a  part  of  the  cost  of  everything  we 
eat,  wear  or  use.  Nothing  escapes  and  no 
consumer  can  escape  paying. 

In  the  freight  and  passenger  rates  paid  by  the 
public  last  year  were  Federal,  State  and  local 
taxes  reaching  the  record  figure  of  $336,000,000. 

New  York  Central  Lines  taxes  amounted  to 
$37,605,560,  or  more  than  $100,000  a  day;  near¬ 
ly  three  times  what  they  were  ten  years  ago. 


Planting  with  Plant  Setter 

On  page  367  E.  C.  T.  asks  about  usiog 
plant  setter  for  cabbage  and  tomatoes. 
My  experience  with  one,  may  be  of  some 
help  to  him  and  others.  I  use  mine  prin 
eipally  for  tobacco  plants,  and  as  a  good 
many  of  the  plants  will  not  go  down  the 
tube  I  was  forced  to  use  some  other 
method,  so  now  only  use  it  as  a  hole 
maker  and  watering  pot.  and  can  actually 
stick  60  plants  in  60  seconds  with  the 
help  of  two  small  boys.  It  holds  water 
for  60  to  80  plants.  My  method  is  as 
follows :  Have  tub  of  water  40  hills 

from  end.  Let  each  boy  take  40  plants, 
one  in  left  hand  and  others  in  right,  and 
boy  on  right  of  row  with  plants  in  right 
hand  and  other  one  in  left  hand.  Planter 
operator  sticks  planter  in  hill  and  as  he 
raises  it,  touches  water  spring  with 
thumb  and  at  the  same  time  with  other 
hand  touches  spring  that  opens  jaws  a 
little  to  let  water  out  quickly.  The  water 
must  pour  down  into  the  hole  to  wash  the 
clods  out  of  the  way  of  the  boys.  The 
boys  should  be  two  hills  behind  the  op¬ 
erator  so  the  water  has  receded  enough 
to  make  a  very  thin  mush,  but  if  they 
are  more  than  four  hills  back  it  will  be 
so  stiff  that  the  dirt  will  not  fall  around 
the  roots  and  if  they  stick  the  plants 
while  there  is  still  much  water  showing, 
the  roots  are  often  on  top  when  the  water 
recedes.  Each  boy  sticks  in  every  other 
hill  and  the  operator  can  keep  them  busy 
too.  Plant  to  the  end  of  the  row  and  go 
back  on  another  row  which  takes  all 
plants  and  water.  Do  a  square  of  14  to 
16  rows,  then  turn  the  other  way  and  go 
40  hills.  I  find  a  nice  way  to  get  the 
water  to  field  is  fo  get  two  poles  about 
10  ft.  long  and  fasten  them  to  the  back 
axle  of  wagon  and  to  coupling  pole,  wide 
enough  at  axle  for  bari'el  to  set  between. 
Raise  poles  and  coupling  pole  and  fasten 
barrel  securely,  pull  down  and  hook  horse 
to  poles,  then  drive  to  field  with  horse 
between  rows  and  of  course  then  wheels 
will  also  go  between  rows.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  put  some  dry  dirt  around  the 
plant  to  hold  moisture  and  to  stop  baking. 

With  some  one  to  put  on  dry  dirt  and 
another  to  have  water  and  plants  all 
ready,  quite  a  planting  can  be  done  in  a 
short  time.  F.  w.  HUTCHINS. 

Maryland. 


When  to  Sow  Kale 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  plant  and 
when  to  plant  kale  for  Summer  use? 

Sands  Point,  N.  Y.  A.  E.  s. 

Sow  seed  in  open  ground  about  April 
15  for  Summer  use,  but  kale  which  is 
largely  used  in  Fall  and  Winter  is  sown 
about  July  1.  With  a  light  protection 
of  straw,  when  the  weather  is  freezing 
it  can  be  cut  along  in  the  Winter. 

w.  p. 


Every  citizen  has  a  vital  interest  in  cutting 
down  the  tax  burden. 
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Palmer  Lime  in  Agriculture 

“  CHALLENGE  BRAND  ” 

“Small  Doses  Make  Liming  Practical  for  All’’ 

Use  small  amounts  of  lime  frequently  as  they  are  proportionately  more  efficient. 

For  Spraying  Mixtures  and  Whitewash  Use 

“PALMER  LIME” 

Don’t  overlook  your  orchard,  garden,  shrubs,  hedges,  etc. 

Formulas  furnished  upon  request.  Use  either  Hydrated  Lime  or  Lump  Lime. 
Sold  in  quantities  to  suit  your  needs.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

PALMER  LIME  AND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

103  Park  Avenue  New  York  City 


You  Get  Results 

with  SOLVAY 

There’s  no  years  of  waiting  when  you  use 
SOLVAY  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE. 

This  finely  ground,  PULVERIZED  Limestone 
makes  good  the  very  first  season  and  three  ot 
four  years  thereafter.  Fields  must  be  sweet  to  give 
bumper  crops  and  SOLVAY  makes  them  sweet, 
— brings  the  big  profits.  Economical,  safe,  non¬ 
caustic,  easy  to  handle,  in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk 
Place  your  order  early  for  prompt  shipment. 

Many  interesting  fads  are  In  the 
SOL  VA  Y L  ime  Book  — free  f  W rite  today. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO..  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
eible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
Buch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Downing  school  hill  is  dead  hut  another  danger 
threatens.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  jam 
another  “ permissive ”  hill  through  the  Legislature 
before  farmers  can  organize  opposition.  Such  a 
hill  mag  he  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  Act 
instantly!  Write  or  telegraph  your  Assemblyman 
you  are  opposed  to  any  school  hill  this  year! 

THREE  seems  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
during  tiie  past  10  years  or  so  more  and  more  of 
flie  old  responsibility  for  local  self-government  has 
been  taken  away  from  the  people.  It  may  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  fair  to  say  that  it  has  been  taken,  but  at  least 
it  has  been  assumed  by  others.  No  doubt  the  motive 
which  induced  various  people  or  groups  of  people  to 
help  and  direct  the  farmers  was  entirely  worthy,  but 
it  has  become  a  grave  problem  as  to  whether  this 
change  of  responsibility  has  been  wise.  We  do  not 
think  it  has  bjen  entirely  wise,  for  we  have  seen  in 
the  tumult  over  the  school  bill  a  strong  reaction 
from  much  of  the  recent  organizing  policy  of  agri¬ 
cultural  educators.  It  seems  to  us  that  most  of  the 
promoters  of  the  school  bill  were  singularly  unable 
to  realize  the  strength  of  this  reaction. 

* 

Please  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  latest  cure-all  for 
all  crops  and  conditions.  Note  how  a  full  crop  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apples  may  be  assured,  and  seed  corn  of  poor 
germination  made  strong.  No  use  worrying  about 
weeds  any  more;  just  a  little  of  this  magic  on  the  seeds 
when  planted  and  the  weeds  will  be  so  far  behind  there 
will  be  no  use  growing  longer.  Great  stuff  this  must 
be.  and  every  gardener  or  farmer  should  know  about  it ; 
ought  to  make  that  35c-dollar  look  like  at  least  70c 
and  taxes  come  easy.  Next,  humbug  !  c.  n.  brewer. 
New  Jersey. 

ELL,  it  will  be  quite  some  time  before  we 
have  one  equal  to  this  “radio-active  seed 
treating  compound.”  It  will  do  anything,  apparent¬ 
ly,  from  inoculating  all  crops  to  putting  new  life 
into  moldy  seed  coni.  Here  is  a  good  sample  of  the 
claims  made  for  it,  in  order  to  “equalize  blooms”  of 
fruit  trees : 

“One  ounce  of  compound  to  one  pint  of  rain  water. 
Di* *op  in  not  more  than  25  steel  cut  nails  to  the  pint. 
Let  stand  about  four  hours  or  more.  Drain  out  and 
dry  until  they  have  a  full  coat  of  rust.  Dip  in  raw 
linseed  oil.  Drive  in  tree  just  above  ground  level 
on  the  north  side.  Cover  the  wood  with  paint!” 

It  is  a  wonder  that  wre  are  not  advised  to  paint  a 
corn  with  this  “compound”  in  order  to  cure  a  head¬ 
ache. 

To  a  good  fruit  grower  such  advice  is  too  ridi¬ 
culous  to  consider  for  a  moment,  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  thousands  of  otherwise  intelligent  people 
will  actually  believe  that  they  can  nail  a  bumper 
crop  to  a  tree  by  driving  a  nail  into  the  trunk.  It 
is  hard  to  see  people  throwing  away  their  money  on 
these  ridiculous  fakes — but  what  can  you  do  but 
smile  and  try  to  be  a  philosopher? 

* 

HE  very  foundation  of  all  real  education  is  an 
early  acquirement  of  the  reading  and  observing 
habits.  There  are  many  able  men  and  women  who 
have  met  with  true  success  in  life,  yet  are  filled 
with  a  genuine  grief  that  they  did  not  gain  the  read¬ 
ing  habit  while  they  were  young.  It  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pick  up  this  habit  later  in  life,  after  char¬ 
acter  is  well  formed.  This  reading  habit  not  only 
rounds  out  an  education  and  keeps  up  direct  infor¬ 
mation.  but  it  keeps  up  ambition  and  holds  the  mind 
above  the  smaller,  meaner  things  of  life  which  often 
at  middle  age  bring  about  a  feeling  of  depression 
and  sense  of  failure.  One  great  reason  for  the 
superiority  of  the  graduates  from  the  old-fashioned 
district  schools  was  the  fact  that  under  competent 
teachers  boys  and  girls  were  inspired  to  read  and 
think  freely.  The  reading  habit  and  the  dictionary 
habit  were  well  fixed  in  those  old  country  school- 


houses,  and  one  great  reason  for  their  success  in 
life  was  the  fact  that  these  country  children  as  they 
grew  along  through  life  kept  up  their  reading  and 
filled  their  minds  with  the  best  that  literature  had  to 
give  them.  The  country  has  ever  been  the  better 
place  for  reading  and  study.  Any  publisher  will  tell 
you  that  the  sound  thoughtful  books  are  more  solidly 
and  reflectively  read  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 
We  want  to  call  attention  to  the  “Pupil’s  Reading 
Record”  used  for  library  credit  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  New  York.  The  Department  of  Education 
makes  use  of  this  pamphlet,  and  it  is  good  use.  It 
gives  a  full  course  of  reading,  embraces  a  long  list 
of  standard  books,  including  selections  from  the 
great  poets,  the  historians  and  men  and  women  who 
have  written  books  that  live.  Records  are  kept  of 
this  reading,  and  the  child  receives  credit  for  his 
work  in  this  line.  With  proper  encouragement  a 
child  who  starts  and  goes  through  this  course  will 
gain  a  good  knowledge  of  the  best  literature,  and  be 
trained  and  inspired  to  go  on  and  keep  up  his  read¬ 
ing.  The  course  does  not  require  special  equipment 
and  training.  Any  child,  even  in  the  most  remote 
district  can  take  this  reading  course  and  acquire 
through  it  habits  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
all  through  its  life.  It  is  a  fine  thing — one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  details  in  our  great  school  system. 

* 

LMOST  before  we  know  it  the  time  for  holding 
the  annual  school  meeting  will  be  here.  We 
suggest  that  those  meetings  lie  made  a  special  feature 
of  community  life  this  year.  In  years  past  half  a 
dozen  or  so  of  the  voters  have  turned  out,  held  a 
perfunctory  meeting,  and  let  things  go  for  the  year. 
Now  this  is  not  the  way  to  handle  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  which  now  confronts  our  country  people.  The 
strenuous  campaign  which  we  have  gone  through  in 
the  battle  for  the  rural  school  reached  out  into 
every  school  district  in  the  .State,  and  the  battle  has 
only  begun.  It  will  be  renewed  next  year — harder 
than  ever  before.  During  this  campaign  there  came 
into  existence  a  tremendous  volunteer  army  of  coun¬ 
try  people.  This  army  was  organized  hastily  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  rural  schools.  This  army  must  not  now 
be  permitted  to  disband.  Let  it  rather  be  fully  or¬ 
ganized  and  drilled  so  that  by  another  year  it  may 
present  a  school  bill  which  will  represent  the  de¬ 
sires  of  country  people  and  school  patrons,  instead 
of  the  demands  of  the  educators.  We  think  the 
school  discussion  has  been  the  greatest  stimulant 
for  popular  improvement  in  rural  education  the 
State  has  ever  known.  We  have  been  accused  of 
ignorance,  prejudice,  misrepresentation  and  lack  of 
any  desire  to  improve  the  rural  schools.  Let  us  now 
show  that  we  are  not  only  desirous  of  school  im¬ 
provement,  but  that  we  are  capable  of  suggesting 
and  working  such  improvement  out  in  a  practical 
way.  The  coming  school  meetings  will  be  good 
places  to  start.  Make  them  a  feature  of  community 
life.  Let  the  women  provide  a  supper,  give  a  good 
local  program,  and  everybody  come.  Get  together  and 
organize  for  school  improvement  such  as  country 
common  sense  shows  is  necessary.  When  we  called 
for  meetings  of  protest  last  December  there  was 
the  greatest  outpouring  ever  known  in  the  country 
districts  since  the  old  anti-slavery  days.  Now  we 
want  a  bigger  turn-out  than  ever  to  organize  our 
forces  and  build  for  the  future.  Celebrate  school 
meeting  day! 

* 

UNDREDS  and  thousands  of  acres  of  small 
grain  on  eastern  farms  will  be  cut  and  cured 
for  hay  this  year.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye  and 
buckwheat  in  the  order  named,  make  hay  of  fair 
quality  when  cut  before  the  grain  hardens  and  cured 
much  like  clover.  The  cost  of  reaping,  handling  and 
thrashing  is  so  great  in  many  eastern  sections  that 
the  grain  will  not  pay.  In  our  own  case  we  shall 
let  enough  rye  to  produce  straw  and  seed  mature 
and  cut  all  the  rest  for  hay.  The  labor  question  is 
so  hard  that  we  must  do  everything  we  can  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation.  We  have  considerable 
rye  which  was  seeded  for  cover  cropping  last  Fall. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  should  plow  the 
crop  under  this  Spring  and  plant  some  crop  like 
corn  or  cabbage  or  some  truck  crop.  As  it  is  we  in¬ 
tend  to  seed  Alsike  clover  on  this  rye  and  cut  the 
grain  for  hay.  The  clover  will  hold  the  land,  give 
us  a  crop  for  hay  or  green  manure  next  year,  and 
save  the  labor  and  cost  of  plowing  and  fitting.  There 
are  thousands  of  farms  where  this  policy  will  pay 
better  than  hiring  expensive  labor  to  plant  and  cul¬ 
tivate  more  hoed  crops.  We  feel  like  urging  this 
policy  particularly  upon  people  to  whom  farming  is 
a  side  line — a  sort  of  pleasant  means  of  spending 
their  money.  They  do  not  really  need  the  income 


from  increased  production  of  crops.  By  rushing  to 
produce  every  possible  ounce  of  food  they  compete 
unfairly  with  farmers  in  the  labor  market,  and  help 
produce  a  surplus  which  always  operates  to  reduce 
prices.  It  will  be  a  far  more  patriotic  plan  for  these 
farmers  to  spend  most  of  their  energy  in  improving 
the  land  this  year  and  not  straining  to  flood  the 
markets  with  food. 

>k 

E  are  told  that  the  organized  apple  growers 
of  the  State  of  Washington  make  the  claim 
before  Congress  that  they  must  have  lower  rates  on 
apple  shipments — otherwise  they  cannot  compete 
with  eastern-grown  apples.  This  seems  to  show 
that,  subject  to  ordinary  business  conditions,  these 
western  growers  cannot  afford  to  sell  apples  in  the 
East.  In  fact  with  present  prices  for  labor,  pack¬ 
ages.  transportation,  taxes  and  supplies,  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  eastern  growers  to  obtain  much  margin 
right  in  their  own  territory.  That  being  so,  why 
should  these  western  men  ask  railroads  to  operate 
below  cost  in  order  that  eastern  growers  may  be 
driven  out  of  their  own  market?  That  is  just  what 
it  amounts  to,  and  that  will  be  the  outcome  unless 
the  eastern  men  bestir  themselves  and  protect  their 
interests. 

* 

GREAT  majority  of  the  American  people  will 
support  President  Coolidge  in  his  efforts  to  in¬ 
duce  Congress  to  go  to  work  and  do  something. 
Thus  far  this  has  been  about  the  laziest  Congress 
we  have  had  since  the  Civil  War.  There  are  tre¬ 
mendous  problems,  many  of  them  affecting  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  should  be  met  in  a  big,  statesmanlike 
way,  but  thus  far  Congress  has  done  little  except 
spar  for  political  advantage.  A  small  group  of  radi¬ 
cals  has  controlled  the  situation  so  that  neither  of 
the  great  parties  has  been  able  to  enact  any  definite 
or  responsible  legislation.  Under  the  English  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  the  present  condition  in  Con¬ 
gress  would  have  led  to  a  new  election,  but  under 
our  constitution  a  Congress  serves  out  its  elected 
term  whether  it  works  or  loafs.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  strong  popular  reaction  from  the  spec¬ 
tacular  investigations  long  conducted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  American  people  want  their  hired  men  to 
stop  telling  stories  and  go  to  work. 

* 

LL  over  the  West  grain  farmers  are  reported 
as  preparing  to  change  to  dairying.  Here  at 
the  East  dairymen  are  generally  complaining  about 
prices  and  prospects,  and  they  feel  that  a  rush  of 
grain  farmers  into  the  business  will  complicate  it 
still  more.  Many  western  men  have  the  same  opin¬ 
ion.  Prof.  C.  C.  Hayden  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  puts  it  this  way : 

“For  the  man  who  knows  how  to  handle  livestock, 
has  the  equipment,  is  wise  enough  to  buy  only  good 
cows,  and  is  willing  to  endure  the  eternal  grind  of 
dairying,  a  permanent  change  to  dairying  may  prove 
profitable,  but  we  do  not  believe  it  wise  for  grain  farm¬ 
ers  generally  to  try  to  go  into  dairying. 

“If  cows  could  be  increased  as  rapidly  and  handled  as 
easily  as  hogs,  dairying  would  be  overdone  in  five  years 
and  dairymen  would  be  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
wheat  farmer.  The  farmer  who  starts  dairying  with 
poor  producing  or  diseased  cows  is  almost  certain  to 
regret  it.” 

We  understand  how  hopeless  many  grain  farmers 
feel.  They  are  about  ready  to  plunge  into  anything 
which  seems  to  offer  opportunity  yet,  if  they  were 
to  borrow  money,  buy  stock  and  equipment  and  rush 
into  dairying  without  experience,  or  the  patience 
to  stay  with  it,  that  business  would,  in  a  few  years, 
be  in  a  worse  condition  than  grain  farming  is  today. 

Brevities 

Do  not  put  the  fertilizer  right  on  the  potato  seed. 

You  might  not  think  it,  but  the  value  of  the  aspara¬ 
gus  crop  last  year  was  $17,000,000. 

Among  other  calls  from  readers  is  one  for  a  gas  mask. 
We  cannot  imagine  what  he  wants  it  for. 

Some  cows  kick  because  they  are  made  nervous  and 
ugly  through  poor  feeding.  Do  not  beat  them  to  a  pulp 
with  the  milking  stool.  Rather  feed  them  dried  beet 
pulp. 

Let  us  get  in  a  last  good  word  for  Alsike  clover.  We 
always  use  some  Alsike  with  the  Red  seed.  While  smaller 
than  Red,  it  is  hardier,  finer,  more  palatable  and  more 
likely  to  grow  on  a  sour,  wet  spot. 

Tobacco  for  stomach  worms  in  sheep.  So  many  uses 
for  tobacco  are  being  discovered  that  it  begins  to  look 
as  if  the  “weed”  was  designed  for  rapid  insect  destruc¬ 
tion  rather  than  for  slow  destruction  of  man  ! 

We  doubt  if  20  per  c-ent  of  the  oats  grown  for  grain 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  ever  pay  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing,  harvesting  and  thrashing.  There  would  be  some 
profit  frequently  in  cutting  the  oat  crop  for  hay  and 
feeding  it  in  bundles,  but  add  the  cost  of  thrashing 
and  take  out  the  difference  in  value  between  straw  and 
hay  and  most  oats  fail  to  pay  cost.  In  several  Western 
States  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  Soy  beans  pay  far 
better  than  oats — -yet  most  farmers  will  tell  you  that 
they  cannot  feed  a  horse  properly  without  whole  oats. 
We  knew  a  woman  once  who  fed  her  baby  on  doughnuts 
and  coffee — because  grandmother  did! 
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The  Downing  School  Bill  is  Dead 

But  Watch  Out  for  Its  Ghost 

FTER  the  great  hearing  at  Albany  on  March 
19  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  school  bill 
^as  dead  for  this  year.  It  did  not  seem  possible 
that  any  Legislature  would  pass  a  bill  in  the  face 
of  such  determined  opposition.  Yet  on  April  2  the 
daily  papers  stated  that  Mrs.  Yanderlip  and  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  wealthy  women  interested  in  the  Women's 
League  of  Voters,  had  influenced  Albany  political 
leaders  to  bring  the  bill  to  life.  It  does  not  seem  very 
clear  just  what  these  ladies  have  to  do  with  rural 
schools,  hut  we  know  enough  about  politics  to  re¬ 
alize  that  it  often  causes  strange  grouping  of  people. 
The  idea  that  a  Legislature  would  listen  to  a  group 
of  society  women  and  disregard  the  wishes  of 
thousands  of  farmers  seemed  preposterous,  yet  the 
assertion  was  confidently  made  that  such  was  to  be 
the  result.  The  actual  result  was  that  the  Re¬ 
publicans  of  the  Assembly  met  and  voted  to  kill  the 
Downing  bill.  When  the  actual  test  came  the  bill 
had  few  defenders.  It  is  dead  for  this  year — but 
beware  its  ghost.  It  was  voted  at  this  meeting  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Department 
of  Education  and  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  to 
prepare  a  “permissive”  bill  which  may  be  crowded 
through  this  Legislature.  This  committee  consists 
ol  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  sponsored  the  school  bill  last 
year;  Mr.  Porter,  who  backed  it  this  year,  and 
Speaker  Machold — all  in  favor  of  the  Downing  bill ! 
This  is  the  most  dangerous  move  yet.  Unless  farm¬ 
ers  act  promptly  a  measure  even  more  offensive 
than  the  Downing  bill  will  he  thrust  upon  us  during 
the  next  few  days.  This  move  has  been  anticipated, 
and  we  doubt  if  it  will  work,  but  the  school  men 
have  a  strong  lobby  at  Albany,  while  the  farmers 
have  no  complete  organization  yet.  Let  every  op¬ 
ponent  of  the  bill  write  his  Assemblyman  at  once 
demanding  that  there  be  no  school  legislation  this 
gear  unless  the  opposition  have  full  chance  to  study 
it  before  it  is  passed.  Act  at  once! 


Strong-arm  School  Bill  Methods 

THE  following  note  comes  from  a  man  who  is  on 
the  inside.  We  know  him  to  be  reliable,  but 
for  obvious  reasons  it  would  not  be  fair  to  print  his 
name  now : 

T  Your  report  on  the  Albany  meeting  is  full  of  interest. 
You  are  right  in  stating  that  the  people  in  the  rural 
sections  are  against  that  bill.  However,  you  are  mis¬ 
taken  about  the  rural  superintendents.  But  you  do  not 
know,  I  think,  that  several  superintendents  have  been 
called  to  Albany  before  the  Commissioner  because  they 
have  opposed  the  bill! 

One  superintendent  in  a  meeting  of  a  county  Grange 
was  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  bill,  and 
stated  that  he  did  not  favor  the  bill,  and  then  read  as 
his  reasons  certain  parts  of  the  speech  of  Dr.  Wheelock 
(an  address  given  in  Albany  before  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Association  of  Superintendents,  October,  1922). 

That  superintendent  was  called  to  Albany  and  told 
that  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Department  he 
should  support  the  bill,  which  was  a  department  meas¬ 
ure,  or  get  out  of  the  State  Department.  Other  super¬ 
intendents  have  had  much  of  the  same  kind  of  experi¬ 
ence!  This  may  explain  to  you  why  they  were  not  at 
Albany,  or  if  they  were  there,  why  they  did  not  speak 
against  the  bill ! 

There  are  men  in  the  department  at  Albany  who  do 
not  favor  this  bill.  Some  of  them  have  been  disciplined, 
or  so  it  has  been  reported.  I  am  writing  this  that  you 
may  know  some  of  the  inside  forces  working  for  the 
bill. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  strong-arm  meth¬ 
ods  employed  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  force  this  bill  through  the  Legislature. 
These  methods  are  quite  well  understood,  and  this 
understanding  accounts  in  large  part  for  the  un¬ 
doubted  lack  of  confidence  which  the  country  people 
have  in  the  backers  of  the  school  bill.  As  we  learn 
more  and  more  about  the  tactics  employed  by  the 
various  organizations  which  have  supported  the  bill, 
their  failure  to  put  it  through  seems  all  the  more 
remarkable.  They  have  had  every  advantage  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  political  prestige,  all  the  power  of 
established  institutions,  apparently  a  good  supply  of 
money,  and  also  the  argumentative  advantage  of 
compelling  the  opposition  to  prove  the  negative.  The 
opposition  was  absolutely  unorganized ;  the  volun¬ 
teer  leaders  did  not  even  know  each  other  to  start 
with ;  they  had  absolutely  no  money  to  spend — noth¬ 
ing  but  volunteer  service  from  busy  men  and  women 
who,  for  the  most  part,  could  not  leave  home.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
it  was  the  most  remarkable  uprising  of  popular  rural 
sentiment  ever  known  in  New  York  State.  And  it 
has  only  started ! 


Grades  for  Selling  Farm  Produce 

ANY  adventure  in  farm  marketing,  whether  in¬ 
dividually  or  collectively,  runs  up  against  the 
problem  of  grades  and  standards  of  products.  The 


commission  dealer  always  finds  his  excuse  for  a 
low  price  in  the  explanation  that  the  goods  were  of 
a  poor  grade,  and  arrived  in  bad  condition.  Some¬ 
times  this  is  true,  and  sometime  it  is  not  true.  The 
buyer  of  carlots  at  fixed  price,  terminal  delivery, 
usually  accepts  the  shipment  on  a  rising  market,  but 
if  the  car  arrived  after  or  during  a  slump  in  price 
the  shipment  is  “rejected”  on  account  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity,  and  the  shipper  is  offered  a  lower  price,  or  re¬ 
quested  to  release  for  what  the  market  will  bring. 
The  system  is  not  carried  out  to  the  uniform  extent 
in  which  it  was  practiced  some  years  back,  but  there 
is  enough  of  it  yet  to  make  a  serious  problem. 

When  New  York  State  provided  the  first  State 
Market  Department  in  this  country,  provision  was 
made  to  establish  standard  grades  to  protect  the 
shipper  in  the  markets.  The  idea  was  not  to  keep 
the  low  grades  out  of  the  market,  and  not  to  exclude 
ungraded  products,  but  to  make  it  possible  for  fann¬ 
ers  and  farm  associations  to  ship  high-class  products 
in  standard  grades,  and  receive  prices  for  them  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  quality.  When  shipped  “run  of 
the  field,”  the  products  usually  sell  as  the  lowest 
grade  in  the  lot,  and  in  some  lines  dealers  sort  them 
and  get  the  benefit  of  the  higher  grades.  Before 
the  department  got  its  grading  program  under  way, 
the  Whitman  cyclone  to  win  the  war  struck  it,  and 
the  work  was  for  a  time  delayed. 

Recently,  however,  H.  Deane  Philips,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  in  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  who  takes  his  position  seriously, 
has  taken  up  the  work  in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  has  now  been  at  the  work  two  years,  and  has 
operated  in  29  States.  In  1923,  72,000  carloads  were 
inspected  and  certified.  The  U.  S.  standard  grades 
are  used,  and  the  field  work  is  generally  carried  on 
jointly  with  the  State  bureaus  or  departments. 

In  New  York  State  the  inspectors  engaged  in  the 
work  are  employes  of  the  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  and  are  also  licensed  as  Federal 
inspectors  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  certificate  which  is  issued  when  an  inspection 
is  completed  sets  forth  in  detail  the  condition  of  the 
car  and  its  contents  at  the  time  of  inspection,  in¬ 
dicating  the  percentage  of  decay  and  other  defects 
in  the  product,  size,  and  whether  the  load  as  a  whole 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  standard  U.  S.  grades. 
This  certificate  is  admissible  as  prima  facie  evidence 
in  both  State  and  Federal  courts,  and  hence  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  very  great  value  to  the  shipper  in  prevent¬ 
ing  unjust  rejections  in  the  terminal  markets,  and  as 
the  basis  of  claims  against  the  transportation  com¬ 
pany  in  case  of  loss  or  damage  in  transit. 

Use  of  the  service  by  shippers  is  entirely  volun¬ 
tary.  A  fee  of  $4  per  car  is  charged  for  making  the 
inspection  and  issuing  the  certificate.  A  portion  of 
this  fee  goes  to  the  Federal  government,  and  the 
remainder  is  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  service  as  nearly 
self-supporting  as  possible.  In  time  it  is  hoped  that 
it  can  thus  be  made  completely  self-sustaining. 

The  work  in  New  York  State  was  started  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1922,  in  the  Steuben-Allegany  potato  district, 
and  was  continued  during  the  potato  shipping  season 
of  1922-1923.  During  this  first  season  a  total  of  903 
cars  of  potatoes  were  inspected  and  certified.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  present  season  the  work  has  been  expanded 
to  include  inspection  of  cabbage  as  well  as  potatoes 
and  the  service  has  been  offered  at  a  total  of  92  dif¬ 
ferent  shipping  points — a  considerable  expansion 
over  last  year.  During  the  season  from  October  to 
March  15,  a  total  of  807  cars  of  potatoes  and  419 
cars  of  cabbage  have  been  inspected. 

The  fees  collected  for  the  service  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  financial  policy  of  the  State  cannot  be  used  to 
finance  the  work,  but  must  all  be  turned  into  the 
State  treasury.  The  work  can  be  expanded  there¬ 
fore  only  as  the  Legislature  makes  specific  appro¬ 
priations  for  carrying  it  on.  Because  of  this  it  has 
been  impossible  to  furnish  the  service  at  many  points 
where  it  has  been  requested.  This  demand  has  been 
not  only  for  the  inspection  of  potatoes  and  cabbage 
but  also  for  the  expansion  of  the  service  to  include 
other  commodities  especially  peaches,  lettuce,  onions, 
apples,  pears  and  hay. 

The  purposes  of  the  service  are  to  demonstrate 
the  correct  use  of  the  standard  U.  S.  grades,  and  to 
provide  a  means  of  official  certification  at  shipping- 
point  as  to  the  grade  and  condition  of  farm  products 
loaded  into  cars  for  shipment,  to  the  end  that  sales 
may  be  facilitated,  marketing  costs  and  risks  less¬ 
ened  through  the  avoidance  of  disputes  and  rejec¬ 
tions,  and  proper  adjustments  made  for  loss  and 
damage  in  transit. 

The  work  is  educational  in  that  it  demonstrates 
the  utility  of  U.  S.  grades,  but  at  the  s’ame  time  it 


is  an  official  means  to  certification  to  glides  at  ship¬ 
ping  points.  The  ultimate  purpose  is  to  facilitate 
sales,  avoid  disputes  and  rejections,  and  to  ease  the 
way  to  adjustment  of  losses  or  other  claims  in  trans¬ 
it  or  in  the  market. 

Local  dealers  as  well  as  farm  shippers  have  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  success  of  the  service  in  their  own  cases. 
The  two  years’  trial  indicates  that  this  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  that  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  it  promises  a 
real  service  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products. 


Farm  Hand  Dies  Rich 

OUIS  F.  LATZER  was  the  son  of  a  poor  im¬ 
migrant  from  the  Tyrol.  He  was  born  in  1S48, 
and  was  employed  as  a  hired  man  until  he  was  37 
years  of  age.  He  then  became  interested  in  a  scheme 
to  can  milk,  which  failed.  At  the  age  of  40  he  went 
to  college,  studied  chemistry  and  dairy  bateriology, 
and  finally  developed  the  process  of  evaporating 
milk  in  vacuum  to  produce  our  now  familiar  form 
of  condensed  milk.  Last  week  he  died  on  the  farm 
on  which  he  was  born  near  Highland,  Ill.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
$20,000,000. 

Mr.  Latzer  was  president  of  the  Helvetia  Milk 
Condensing  Company  and  the  Pet  Condensed  Milk 
Company.  The  stock  of  the  former  company  at  one 
time  sold  around  $10  for  $100  share,  but  for  years 
now  it  has  paid  $1,000  a  share.  The  last  sale  of 
the  stock  reported  was  176  shares  by  Mrs.  Louise 
Wilde  of  St.  Louis,  widow  of  one  of  the  founders 
for  $3,520,000  or  $20,000  a  share. 

Everyone  in  this  country  rejoices  in  the  progress 
of  a  man  who  raises  himself  from  a  lowly  state  to 
a  position  of  increased  usefulness.  All  are  willing 
to  reward  the  man  who  contributes  to  a  public  ser¬ 
vice.  With  all  the  millions  reported  as  having  been 
made  in  the  condensed  milk  business,  however,  it 
seems  that  the  bulk  of  the  profits  spread  far  beyond 
the  original  discoverer  of  the  process;  and  that  the 
vast  fortunes  amassed  from  the  business  have  re¬ 
sulted  not  from  any  economy  in  production  or  dis¬ 
tribution,  but  from  circumstances  that  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  manufacturers  to  buy  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  below  the  cost  of  production. 


Fewer  Cows  in  New  York  State — 
More  in  the  Corn  Belt 

THE  number  of  milk  cows  in  New  York  State  is 
28,000  less  than  the  number  at  this  time  last 
year  according  to  the  estimates  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 
The  official  estimate  is  1,400,000  milk  cows  and 
heifers  two  years  old  or  older  on  the  farms  January 
1.  A  year  ago  the  number  was  1,428,000.  Reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  cows,  which  amounts  to  about 
2  per  cent,  has  been  due  to  several  causes,  but  chiefly 
to  the  recent  drop  in  the  price  of  milk,  the  very  short 
pastures-during  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer  which 
materially  increased  the  cost  of  producing  milk,  the 
high  cost  of  farm  labor,  and  the  campaign  against 
tuberculosis  which  caused  nearly  50,000  cattle  to  be 
condemned  for  slaughter  in  this  State  during  1923. 

The  number  of  yearling  heifers  on  the  farms  of 
this  State  is  also  at  the  lowest  point  in  years,  the 
number  being  estimated  at  228,000  compared  with 
250,000  a  year  ago.  The  chief  cause  of  the  reduction 
is  the  very  low  price  of  milk  which  prevailed  in  the 
Spring  of  1922.  This  so  discouraged  dairy  farmers 
at  that  time  that  they  did  not  raise  enough  calves. 
In  the  Spring  of  1923  the  price  of  milk  was  much 
more  encouraging  and  about  the  usual  number  of 
calves  were  raised. 

There  is  an  increased  number  of  dairy  cows  and 
heifers  in  all  the  beef  producing  States  north  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  west  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  New 
England  States  and  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  taken  together,  the  number 
of  cows  and  heifers  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  it 
was  a  year  ago. 

The  number  of  horses  on  the  farms  of  this  State 
has  declined  from  510,000  a  year  ago  to  505,000  this 
year. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  State  has  increased 
from  532,000  a  year  ago  to  543,000  this  year.  This 
is  probably  a  temporary  increase  due  to  the  present 
high  price  of  wool.  There  has  also  been  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  hogs  on  the  farms  of  the 
State,  the  number  January  1  being  estimated  at  557,- 
000  compared  with  546,000  a  year  ago. 


What  about  planting  apple  trees  in  land  so  wet  that 
the  water  stands  on  it  in  Spring?  Never  do  it  if  you 
want  an  orchard.  Any  variety  that  will  stand  wet  feet 
better  than  others?  We  should  say  Northern  Spy, 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Kitchens  in  Heaven 

There  will  be  kitchens  up  in  heaven,  I 
think — 

I  Jig  country  kitchens  ’neath  the  golden 
eaves, 

With  herbs  and  jelly  tumblers  round  the 
sink  ; 

A  Welcome  rug;  and  “slipped”  geranium 
leaves. 

There  will  celestial  corn  on  beams  hang 
high, 

And  early  apples  ripen  in  a  row, 

A  drowsy  clock  tick  out  Eternity, 

A  drowsy  cat  purr  tranquilly  and  low. 

There  morning  sunshine  will  forever  lie 
Impartial  on  the  woodbox  and  the  settle, 
There  live  immortal  smells  of  apple  pie, 
Undying  music  of  the  simmering  kettle. 

By  the  “best”  window  toward  the  street 
must  sit 

A  Saint  wdio’ll  rock  and  knit  and  rock 
and  knit ! — Helen  Mitchell  Rich¬ 
ards  in  The  Stepladder. 

* 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Ontario 
(Canada)  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  the  following  excellent  general 
rules  for  making  pastry: 

1.  Use  pastry  flour.  If  bread  flour  is 


salt  with  the  flour,  rub  in  the  shortening 
lightly,  add  the  water  gradually,  cutting 
it  in  with  a  knife.  Toss  on  a  floured 
board,  pat  and  roll  out. 

Flaky  Paste. — Take  one  and  one-half 
cups  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
quarter  cup  lard,  one-quarter  cup  butter, 
cold  water.  Sift  the  salt  with  the  flour, 
rub  in  the  lard,  gradually  add  enough 
water  to  mix  to  a  paste,  cutting  the  wa¬ 
ter  into  the  flour  with  a  knife.  Toss  on 
a  floured  board,  pat  and  roll  out  to  one- 
half  inch  in  thickness.  Dot  the  paste 
with  small  pieces  of  butter  using  one- 
third  the  quantity  of  butter.  Fold  the 
paste  over,  roll  and  repeat  until  all  the 
butter  is  worked  into  the  paste.  Roll 
out,  shape,  chill  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Puff  Paste. — Take  four  cups  flour,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  lard,  one  cup 
butter  and  about  one  cup  cold  water. 
Work  the  butter  with  a  wooden  spoon 
until  it  is  waxy.  Sift  the  salt  with  the 
flour,  rub  in  the  lard,  add  the  water 
gradually  cutting  it  in  with  a  knife.  Toss 
on  a  floured  board,  pat  and  roll  to  about 
one-half  inch  in  thickness.  Take  about 
one-quarter  or  less  of  the  butter  and  dot 
it  over  half  the  surface  of  the  paste, 
fold  the  paste  over  and  roll.  Repeat 
four  or  five  times.  Chill  for  at  least 
one  hour,  roll  out  and  shape.  Bake  in 
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Some'  Pretty  Curtains  With  Gingham  Trimmings 

used  a  larger  quantity  of  shortening  is  a  hot  oven.  During  the  rolling  and  fold- 
required,  making  the  pastry  more  expen-  ing.  process,  if  the  shortening  begins  to 
give  and  less  wholesome.  come  through  the  paste,  set  aside  to  chill. 

2.  A  mixture  of  lard  and  butter  makes  In  fact,  the  paste  is  improved  by  chilling 
an  excellent  shortening.  Sweet  clarified  after  each  folding, 
dripping,  or  fat  from  chicken,  duck  oi 


goose  may  be  used.  There  are  many 
good  commercial  shortenings,  of  both 
animal  and  vegetable  fats. 

Baking-powder  is  sometimes  added 
to  the  flour.  It  makes  a  porous  pastry, 
considered  by  some  people  to  be  more 
digestible,  but  it  is  not  so  flaky  as  other 
pastry. 

4.  Have  materials  as  cold  as  possible. 

5.  Sift  flour  two  or  three  times;  this 
makes  the  pastry  lighter. 

0.  Rub  the  shortening  into  the  flour 
lightly,  using  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 

T.  Add  tne  water  gradually,  cutting  it 
in  with  a  knife  instead  of  stirring  with 
a  spoon. 

S.  Keep  the  paste  as  dry  as  possible 
using  only  enough  water  to  hold  it  to¬ 
gether. 


Left-over  Gingham  for  Kitchen  Curtains 

Bright  kitchen  curtains  do  a  great  deal 
towards  making  an  attractive  room. 
However,  they  become  soiled  so  quickly 
that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  have  sev¬ 
eral  pairs.  I  have  been  using  Cheese¬ 
cloth.  old  curtains  and  left-over  apron 
and  dress  gingham,  and  have  succeeded 
in  having  some  much  admired  curtains. 
I  enjoy  the  different  varieties  very  much. 

Any  kind  of  gingham,  plaid  or  stripe 
will  do  for  valance  and  tie-backs,  the 
large  patterns  being  just  as  pretty  as 
the  small  ones.  If  the  gingham  is  to  be 
sewed  right  onto  the  curtains,  a  heavier 
material  than  cheesecloth  will  have  to 
be  used.  However,  if  the  curtains  are 
separate  from  the  gingham,  stiffly 
starched  cheesecloth  is  most  attractive. 


MRS.  E.  M.  CLARK. 


10.  Never  “knead”  paste;  it  toughens 


Slarl'llCU  UICWCLIULU  AC 

9.  In  plain  paste  the  shortening  is  all  Tlie  illustration  shows  several  ways  of 
rubbed  into  the  flour.  In  flaky  and  puff  us}llg  Up  left-over  ginghams  that  will 
paste,  part  of  the  shortening  is  rubbed  &(j(j  a  new  iouch  to  your  kitchen, 
into  the  flour,  the  rest  is  rolled  and 
folded  into  the  paste  after  the  liquid  has 
been  added. 


Improving  Old  Floors 

Once  more  housecleaning  time  is  upon 


Zero  Outside 
June  Warmth  Inside 

Do  YOU  Want  This 
for  YOUR  Home? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  rid  of  carrying  fuel  and  ashes  oyer  the 
carpet,  of  tending  stoves,  and  getting  so  little  heat  comfort  out .or 
them  ?  Just  imagine  taking  care  of  just  one  big  heater,  down  in  tne 
cellar,  once  or  twice  a  day  and  then  having  the  whole  house  snug 
and  warm,  day  and  night — and  at  low  fuel  cost,  too  . 

Get  an  International  “Onepipe”  Heater  and  all  this  is  yours  and 
your  family’s.  You’re  only  living  once;  why  not  enjoy  the  real  home 
comfort  in  Winter  that  this  excellent  heating  system  will  provide  t 

You  can  do  it  easily.  The  cost  is  surprisingly  moderate  and  in¬ 
stallation  is  so  simple  and  quick  that  you  can  start  up  the  tire  t  e 
same  day  the  heater  arrives. 

Get  this  heater  for  Comfort.  Get  it  iorlHealth.  Get  it  for  Eco¬ 
nomy.  If  you’re  using  stoves  and  put  in  an  International  Onepipe 
Heater  instead,  you  are  absolutely  sure  of  being  thoroughly  satis¬ 
fied  and  gratified  and  altogether  delighted  with  the  change.  You  11 
really  wonder  why  you  didn’t  make  the  change  years  ago. 

The  " Onepipe ”  is  not  to  be  confused  with  cheap  heaters.  It  is 
designed  by  heating  engineers  to  actually  provide  the  greatest  heat 
at  lowest  cost  and  with  the  most  convenience.  It  is  made  by  a  con¬ 
cern  82  Years  Old — with  a  good  reputation. 

You’re  Safe  when  you  get  an  International 
“ Onepipe.’ ‘  Don’t  put  it  off. 

If  wood  is'your  only  fuel  you  can  get  a  special 
wood  burning/ ’‘Onepipe”  Heater. 

Write  at  once  for  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog 

It  cost  nothing  but  can  be  worth  a  lot  to  you. 

A  post  card  brings  it. 

INTERNATIONAL  HEATER  COMPANY 
6-26  Monroe  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

mTERIMTIOndL 

™  "  otc.  u  s.  PAT.  ©rr.  V 

BOILERS,  FU  RllflCES  *"<>  OH  E  PI  PE  HEATERS 


IHTturunonAL 

Oneeipe 

Heater 


The 
“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  barftolnB.  Set  com¬ 
prises  B  4,  4%  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


TOWELS 


FOR 
YOU 

You  always  need  more  towels 

Send  today  for  a  dozen  of  these  fine 
quality  18x35-in.  real  red  border  HUCK 
TOWELS  delivered  right  to  your  home. 

postpaid  aud 
insured.  You 
can’t  equal 
this  price  and 
Send  check  or  money 


$0-50 


per 

doz. 


quality  anywhere, 
order. 


AMERICAN  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
Dept.  A  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


it.  UllCf  mure  nuuorctcaumj  tmw  io  uyvu 

11.  When  rolling  and  folding  paste  us  and  we  are  beginning  to  marshal  our 

keen  it  rectangular  in  shape,  so  the  edges  forces,  so  to  speak,  and  most  of  us  already 
Keep  it  rectangular  ®  *  have  pictured  in  our  mind’s  eye  just  how 

will  be  even.  .  we  plan  to  improve  some  particular  room 

12.  Use  as  little  flour  as  possible  m  this  year  As  ug,uai  toward  Spring,  the 

rolling  floor'  question  comes  up.  Those  which 

13.  Mi  Itehtl,  so  as  aot  to  ctusb  oat  Si 

the  air.  there  are  others  to  which  we  wish  sorne- 

14.  As  far  as  is  possible,  roll  in  one  thing  could  be  done.  Our  own  house, 

•direction  rolling  backward  and  forward  which  is  nearly  100  years  old,  lias  old- 
,  ,  fashioned  hard  pine  floors  with  wide 

toughens  the  dough.  boards,  and  I  was  almost  discouraged 

15.  Paste  may  be  covered  aud  kept  over  wjien  j  saw  the  number  and  length  of  un¬ 

night.  rolled  out  and  baked  the  next  day.  sightly  cracks  which  came  to  view  when  I 
Puff  paste,  at  least,  is  improved  by  this  courageously  took  up  every  last  tacked- 

.  ,  ’  ’  .  .  _  ,,  „  down  carpet  for  the  last  time.  But  I 

method.  Of  course  bakmg-powdei  pa_t  went  at  it  with  will  and  determination. 

could  not  be  kept  in  this  way.  First  all  squeaky  spots  were  nailed  down 

Plain  Paste.— Take  two  cups  sifted  more  securely,  and  each  floor  was  given 

flour,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  oil e-qi arte  ^  ^ry  out  fol.  a  few  <jays.  (Of  course 
cup  lard,  one-quarter  cup  butter,  about  the  woodwork,  windows,  etc.,  were  al¬ 
one-half  cup  ice-cold  water,  Mix  the  ready  cleaned,  so  that  after  the  floors 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 

254  and  754  Packages  Everywhere 


RADIO- 

SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

TIMES  sq.  AUTO  SUPPLY  tO.,Nc. 
MAILORDER  DEPT. 

1745  BROADWAY  at  56  ih  STREET 
NEW  YORK,N.Y 


MOTORISTS 

SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Tells  how  to  make  dozens 
of  motor  and  household  re¬ 
pairs  easily,  quickly  and  economic 
ally.  Write  for  this  book  and  learn  how. 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  NO.  1 

can  save  you  many  dollars.  Sold  by  Hardware 
and  General  Stores  in  6-oz.,  1  lb. 
and  5-lb.  tins.  Also  in  larger  sizes. 

SIWOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO.  — 

Dept  39  -  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  010® 


IRON  CEMENT 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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LADIES  PURE 

SILK  HOSE 

3  Pairs 

$3.00 

DELIVERED  FRESH  FROM 
OUR  FACTORY 

Save  $1.50  on  each  box  of  3  pairs,  and  get 
real  genuine  silk,  beautiful  well-fitting 
hose,  in  any  of  the  new  shades :  Black, 
white,  brown,  bobolink,  thrush,  fog, 
nude,  grey,  meadow  lark,  airedale,  tan- 
bark,  oriental  pearl,  beige,  champagne, 
bamboo,  otter,  log  cabin,  mandalay, 
covert,  peach,  sunburn,  dawn,  banana, 
Box  of  assorted  colors  if  desired. 

4-thread  heel  and  toe,  tight-fitting  ankle, 
with  fashion  marks  and  mercerized 
double  lisle  top. 

Send  money  or  check,  specifying  size 
and  colors.  After  examining  hose  if  not 
satisfactory  money  will  be  promptly 
refunded. 

PISGAH  MAID  HOSIERY  CO. 

Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  9aw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

101  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


^SH  vn 

Reflex^ 
Slicker 

is  the  wel  weather 
service  uniform 
for  the  regular  men 
who  make  eveiy 
day  count? 

A.J. TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


KeepMusterole 
on  the  hathrfootn  shelf 

Tears  ago  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster  was  the  favor¬ 
ite  remedy  for  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  colds  on  the  chest 
and  sore  throat. 

It  <Jid  the  work  all  right,  but  it  was 
sticky  and  messy  to  apply  and  my  how 
it  did  burn  and  blister! 

The  little  white  jar  of  Musterole  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  stern  old  mus¬ 
tard  plaster. 

Keep  this  soothing  ointment  on  your 
bathroom  shelf  and  bring  it  out  at  the 
first  oough  or  sniffle,  at  rheumatism’s 
first  warning  tingle. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  with 
the  blister  and  sting  taken  out,  Mus¬ 
terole  penetrates  the  skin  and  goes 
right  down  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  forChildren’sMusterole. 

35c  and  65c  jars  and  tubes ;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


were  finished  there  was  nothing  left  to 
do  but  settle.)  Then  I  put  on  one  coat 
of  the  cheap  filler  which  is  made  espe¬ 
cially  to  fill  the  grain  of  the  wood  and 
prepare  a  non-absorbent  surface  for  the 
later  coats  of  paint.  Then  I  was  ready 
for  those  cracks.  I  found  the  prepared 
filler  which  one  buys  at  the  paint  store 
did  not  go  far  when  one  considered  its 
cost,  and  while  casting  about  for  a  cheap¬ 
er  substitute  a  carpenter  who  was  work¬ 
ing  hero  told  me  to  take  two  parts  of 
linseed  oil  to  one  part  of  Japan  drier,  put 
in  a  basin  and  mix  in  flour  until  it  was 
the  consistency  of  putty.  Keep  this  in  an 
airtight  can  and  it  will  stay  moist  for 
several  weeks.  I  did  this,  and  found  my 
homemade  substitute  superior  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  kind,  and  less  than  one-half  as 
expensive.  I  find  after  more  than  a  year 
of  hard  wear  it  doesn’t  loosen  and  come 
out  as  the  ready-made  kind  does.  The 
crack  filler  should  be  allowed  to  dry  about 
24  hours  before  putting  on  any  paint. 

I  wanted  dark  floors,  so  I  used  two 
coats  of  walnut  brown  floor  enamel  which 
is  especially  tough  and  wear-resisting, 
finishing  with  one  or  possibly  two  coats 
of  dark  oak  varnish.  A  coat  of  clear 
water-spar  varnish  is  fine  for  protecting 
a  floor,  as  water  can  be  used  for  cleaning, 
but  it  should  be  renewed  about  once  a 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


200C.  Girls’  dress, 
consisting  of  tiered 
skirt  on  lining,  and 
coat  having  kimono 
sleeves  with  long 
sleeve  extensions. 
Sizes  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  Size  12 
years  requires  3% 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial,  with  V/2  yds. 
lining.  20c. 


2058.  Misses’ 
dress,  having  blouse 
with  panel  front  and 
back;  long  fitted 
sleeves,  with  or 
without  tabs.  Sizes 
16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  years  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
36  to  40-in.  materi¬ 
al,  with  %  yd.  con¬ 
trasting  material. 
20c. 


2030. 


2026.  Boys’  slip- 
on  blouse  and 
straight  trousers. 
Slip  -  on  Sizes  2,  4  and  6 


wi.b  s5  U'T, 

neck,  hip-band  and  30-in.  material  for 
tucked  vest;  tucked  blouse  and  1  yd.  to.' 

trousers.  20c. 


gathered  sleeve 
to  a 

Sizes  with  long  or  short 


.  ,  ,  2022.  Children’s 

puffs  joined  to  a  slip-on  yoke'  dress, 


wrist  band. 

34,  36,  38,  40  and  1i.2’ 

42  in.  bust.  Size  38  4  years  requires  2% 

requires  1%  yds.  of  yds.  of  36-in.  ma- 

86-in  material  with  terial-  Embroidered 
dbin.  material  with  with  Transfer  No. 

%  yd.  contrast.  20c.  11082.  20c  each. 

“The  Home  Dressmaker,”  Fashion  Book 

and  Needlework  Instructor,  price  35  cents. 


year.  Waxing  is  also  a  good  protection, 
but  one  must  be  unusually  sure-footed 
when  stepping  on  a  small  rug,  or  a  bad 
tall  is  apt  to  be  the  result.  Wearing 
rubber  heels  will  save  your  floors  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  I  know  of,  for 
those  sharp  little  shoe  nails  will  punch 
through  varnish  or  the  surface  of  linole¬ 
um  until  your  floors  are  badly  scarred, 
and  nothing  will  remove  these  marks. 
Upstairs  I  painted  all  the  room  floors  and 
hall  alike,  using  just  the  floor  enamel, 
without  any  varnish.  A  color  that  har¬ 
monizes  w’ith  the  woodwork  and  general 
color  scheme  and  that  doesn’t  show  dust 
too  readily  is  a  good  choice. 

1  now  have  but  one  large  rug  in  the 
house  that  has  to  be  taken  outdoors  to 
clean,  and  it  certainly  is  a  great  saver  of 
strength,  not  only  at  housecleaning  time 
but  on  the  weekday  sweeping  as  well. 
Xow  that  all  kinds  of  rag  rugs  are  so 
fashionable,  no  farm  woman  has  any  ex¬ 
cuse  for  not  having  good-looking,  easily- 
kept-elean  floors  all  over  the  house.  It 
sometimes  takes  several  years  to  make 
such  a  complete  change,  but  the  end  is 
certainly  worth  striving  for. 


MARIAN  B.  SPENCER. 


cJell-0 

c/ImenccLS  most  famous  dessert 


— for  Sunday  night  supper 

It  seems  a9  though  Jell-0  were  just  made  for  Sunday 
night  suppers,  when  Mother  wants  something  easy,  and 
the  Family  wants  something  festive.  Jell-0  is  easy  to 
prepare  as  a  cup  of  tea;  you  can  do  it  on  Saturday  for 
Sunday  night.  And  Jell-0  is  party-like  in  its  tempting 
flavor  and  sparkling  color.  Children  love  it.  There  is 
no  end  of  interesting  ways  to  serve  Jell-O.  Ask  for 
a  Jell-0  Recipe  Book. 


RECIPE 

Cherry-Strawberry 

Pour  off  juice  from  a  can  of 
plain  sour  cherries,  add 
enough  water  to  make  one 
pint,  heat  to  boiling  point 
and  dissolve  in  it  a  package 
of  Strawberry  J  ell-O.  When 
it  begins  to  harden  add  the 
drained  cherries  and  one 
half  cup  nutmeats.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream. 


THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  New  York 
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reg. 


DESSEfn. 


NET\Vgt.  "trade 


delicate _ _ _ 

DELIGHTFUL 


PURE  FRUIt 


A  "  Lor  Better  Heating* 

V  Andes  furnaceo* 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace  is 
so  constructed  that  ash  dust  is  carried 
up  the  chimney.  This  keeps  the  house 
clean  at  all  times.  This  is  only  one  of 
its  many  exclusive  advantages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 


Phillips  8c  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces 
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The  STAR  Line  includes 
Stalls,  Stanchions,  and 
Pens,  Litter  Carriers, 
“Harvester”  Hay  Tools, 
Garage  Equipment,  Feed 
Trucks,  Water  Bowls, 
Door  Hangers  and  Farm 
Specialties. 


Get  This  Valuable  Book 
of  Modern  Barn  Plans 

FREE! 

Put  up  a  |  STAR  barn  and 
have  the  best  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood!  Bigplanbookfree. 
Just  check  proper  place 
when  you  send  coupon. 


PROFITS  won’t  accumu¬ 
late  when  your  herd  is 
irregular  in  health  and 
milk  production.  A  bad  sea¬ 
son  may  take  all  the  profits 
a  good  season  brings.  Protect 
your  herd  and  you’ll  have  no 
bad  seasons.  STAR  equip¬ 
ment  is  best  protection  — 
keeps  cows  in  splendid  shape 
and  at  top  production. 

See  your  STAR  dealer 
or  mail  coupon  at  once 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.,  Harvard,  Ill. 

San  Francisco  Minneapolis  Albany  Los  Angeles 

■  ■■■■■■■a  ■■■■■■ 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co.,  Dept.  I  -57,  Industrial  Building,  Albany,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  I  have . cows . young  stock, . horses. 

Please  send  me  free  floor  plans  and  other  suggestions.  I  am  considering  t  remodeling  ] 

a  barn  next . . .  . Send  free  plan  book  [no] 


Name . . . 
Address 


*  COMPLETE  BABN  OUTFITTERS  * 


rt.v 


■  In  quality  and  price  .  I  invite  com 
r  parisons  with  any  similar  products  ■ 
'manufactured  anywhere,  sold  by  anyone. 

My  Bargains  spoak  for  themselves.  My  - 

Direct-from-Factory-to-Farm  Plan  of  selling  meam 
a  saving  of  Millions  of  Dollars  to  my  customers 

BIGGEST  BARGAINS  - — - - 

CREAM  SEPARATORS,  EN¬ 
GINES,  MANURE  SPREAD- 
FILS  are  8  leaders  that  make  my 
challenge  airtight.  I  know  there 
are  no  better  products  made, 

1  have  seen  ana  tested  them  all. 

No  price  lower  than  mine,  no 
terms  easier.  Investigate, 
compare,  test  thoroughly 
on  my  Trial  Plan.  Then  de¬ 
cide  whether  you  keep 
i  mine  or  the  other. 

Write  for  big  90-Day  Sale 
Bargain  Circular. 

'WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

277  Galloway,  Sta. 

Waterloo,  Iowa 


FREE 

1924  Cata- 
Hog  of  Farm 
and  Home 
Bargains. 


Edmonds’Poultry 
Account  Book 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD.  EASY  TO 
KEEP.  START  ANY  TIME  ;  RESULTS 
SHOWN  ANY  TIME. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.60 

For  Sale  by 

We  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  -  New  York 


No  mixing 

of  powders  or  spread¬ 
ing  of  sticky  pastes- 

Rat  Bis-Kit  is  ready  to  < 
use.  Sure  death  to  rats 
^  and  mice.  Quickest, 
cleanest,  easiest  way. 
New  tin  package  con¬ 
tains  18  “Bis-Kits,” 
always  fresh.  35c  at  , 
all  drug  and  genera^ 
stores. 

THE  RAT  BISCUIT  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Guarantee  Coupon 
in  every  package 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galvan¬ 
ized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the.  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applieds 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  36  State.. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON.  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


lause 

over 


MINERAL,.,,. 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ _ 

§3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisiaction  or  mone  j 
back.  §1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  A«e.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Ration  for  Guernsey  Herd 

Would  like  balanced  ration  for  nine 
head  of  Guernsey  dairy  cows.  Have  on 
hand  silage  in  good  condition ;  beets  and 
carrots ;  corn,  ground  oats ;  dried  grass 
for  hay,  no  Alfalfa.  M.  E.  E. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

Beets  and  carrots  are  ill-suited  for  use 
in  feeding  dairy  cows  unless  they  are 
provided  merely  as  an  appetizer.  Beets 
are  better  than  carrots,  and  the  carrots 
are  more  desirable  for  horses  than  they 
are  for  dairy  cows.  I  am  assuming  that 
you  refer  to  the  ordinary  garden  beet 
rather  than  to  mangel  wurtzel  for  live¬ 
stock  feeding.  If  you  have  the  latter  you 
may  allow  your  cows  as  much  as  50  or 
60  lbs.  per  day.  I  take  it  however,  that 
with  plenty  of  good  silage  it  is  not  requi¬ 
site  that  you  feed  these  root  crops  except 
for  the  purpose  of  an  appetizer. 

For  Guernseys  producing  milk  from 
which  butter  is  to  be  made  I  should  uti¬ 
lize  a  ration  carrying  approximately  20 
per  cent  of  protein.  With  the  feeds 
available  this  result  can  be  achieved  by 
combining  them  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tions  :  250  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  oats, 
150  lbs.  linseed,  150  lbs.  cottonseed,  150 
lbs.  gluten,  200  lbs.  bran. 

In  the  absence  of  Alfalfa,  feed  the  next 
best  roughage  that  you  have.  Feed  the 
silage  and  grain  in  two  equal  portions, 
morning  and  night,  and  feed  the  roughage 
that  you  have  during  the  middle  of  the 
day.  If  you  have  difficulty  in  securing 
the  cottonseed  meal  of  the  43  per  cent 
grade  then  the  40  per  cent  grade  of 
gluten  meal  can  be  substituted  provided 
the  price  is  reasonable.  There  has  been 
some  variation  in  the  price  of  gluten 
meal  and  gluten  feed  and  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  the  gluten  feed  carries 
about  25  per  cent  of  protein  and  the 
gluten  meal  carries  about  40  per  cent  of 
protein,  and  that  they  should  be  priced 
accordingly. 

Supplementing  Home-grown  Feeds 

I  would  like  to  know  what  grain  to  buy 
to  complete  a  dairy  ration  ;  am  not  in  a 
position  to  get  beet  pulp,  etc.,  but  can 
get  bran,  oilmeal  or  gluten.  My  rough- 
age  consists  of  hay  only  (Timothy  with 
some  clover  in  it),  and  home-grown  grain, 
oats,  barley  and  buckwheat  grown  to¬ 
gether  and  about  equal  parts.  I  would 
like  to  use  as  much  of  this  grain  as  I 
can.  B.  J.  W. 

A  home-grown  grain  mixture  carrying 
substantially  equal  parts  of  oats,  barley, 
and  buckwheat  would  provide  an  excel¬ 
lent  basis 'for  a  ration  intended  for  milch 
cows.  Actually  buckwheat  middlings 
would  be  worth  more  than  the  whole 
ground  buckwheat  for  it  would  carry 
more  protein,  less  fiber  and  more  energy. 
It  may  he  advisable  to  add  some  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings  to  the  carbohydrate 
feeds  mentioned  and  then  add  the  oilmeal 
and  the  gluten  meal  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ty  to  bring  the  protein  up  to  meet  stand¬ 
ard  requirements. 

Beet  pulp  is  not  indispensable  but  in 
the  absence  of  silage  or  roots,  it  pro¬ 
vides  succulence  and  makes  it  possible  to 
feed  an  increased  amount  of  grain  with 
greater  safety.  By  this  I  mean  that 
where  beet  pulp  is  fed  and  ■where  cows 
are  being  forced  by  allowing  liberal 
amounts  of  concentrates  there  is  less  lia¬ 
bility  to  inflammation  of  the  udder,  in¬ 
volving  such  complications  as  garget  and 
other  troubles. 

Make  sure  that  you  feed  an  abundance 
of  roughage,  and  if  this  roughage  be  of 
good  quality  you  can  get  along  without 
the  succulence  if  you  have  to.  A  good 
ration  cau  be  provided  by  combining  the 
ingredients  mentioned  in  the  following 
proportions  :  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  500 
lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  200  lbs. ;  cottonseed 
meal  or  gluten  meal,  200  lbs. ;  buckwheat 
middlings,  100  lbs. 

If  it  is  not  practical  to  obtain  the 
buckwheat'  middlings,  substitute  either 
brewers’  grains  or  gluten  feed.  If  this 
combination  appears  to  be  too  concen¬ 
trated  and  lacking  in  bulk,  the  addition 
of  100  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  would  correct 
this  condition. 

Don’t  you  smell  something  burning?” 
“No ;  I  don’t  think  I  do.”  “I  don’t  either ; 
but  most  people  do  if  you  ask  them.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Wherever 

there  are  cows 


Udder  Troubles 
WILL  Creep  In 

You  know  from  experience  that  hardly  a 
week  goes  by  without  some  one  of  your*  cows 
Buffering  a  more  or  less  painful  injury  to 
the  teats  or  udder. 

Besides  theMlfficulty  of  milking  there  Is  a 
eure  loss  in  the  free  “letting  down”  of  the 
milk.  This  may  soon  wipe  out  the  month’s 
profit  for  that  cow  —  unless  the  trouble  is 
promptly  relieved. 

BAG  BALM  Is  your  sure  aid  In  this 
emergency.  This  great  soothing,  penetrat¬ 
ing  ointment  protects  and  heals  Injuries 
to  the  most  tender  tissues  —  does  It  with 
surprising  promptness.  Scratches,  cuts, 
chaps,  bruises,  inflammation  or  hardened 
tissues  become  normal  as  Bag  Balm  heals 
and  restores  natural  circulation. 

For  the  treatment  of  Caked  Bag,  Bag 
Balm  can  be  relied  upon  for  quick  results. 
A  valuable  aid,  too,  In  cases  of  Bunches  and 
Cow  Pox. 

Bag  Balm  Is  equally  valuable  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  healer  of  any  external  Injury  on  any 
animal.  Pleasant  and  economical  to  use. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  drug¬ 
gists  sell  the  big  10-ounce  can — 60c.  Use¬ 
ful  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles,”  free  by 
writing. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


E£LZ2 


FREE  2-OUNCE  SAMPLE 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Bag  Balm 

My  name--- - - - - - - 


Address  .... _ _ 

Dealer’s  name. 


a 

s 


Every  Day  You  Need 


JKBssDdtol 

(STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKLETS  ARE  FREE: 

No.  151 — FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  tells 
how  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157 — DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  dog 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160— HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  of 
common  hog  diseases. 

No.  185*— HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hog  wallow. 

No.  163— POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages  for  Sate 
at  All  Drug  Stores. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 
Different  from  picture  which  shows 
large  size  easy  running  New  L. S . Model 
Get  our  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7075  Bainbridge,  N.  V. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Going  Back  to  Sheep 

[The  other  day  one  of  our  Virginia 
readers  wrote  to  tells  us  that  one  recent 
article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  worth  10 
years’  subscription.  Naturally  we  wanted 
to  know,  at  once,  what  this  article  was, 
for  there  can  be  no  more  useful  sugges¬ 
tion  to  au  editor  than  this  frank  criti¬ 
cism  by  a  reader.  So.  in  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion,  we  have  the  following  statement :] 

In  regard  to  the  article  particularly 
useful  to  me,  and  I  put  it  mildly  at  worth 
20  years’  subscription,  it  is  the  sheep 
article  by  H.  R.  Perry  in  answer  to 
query  of  J.  B.  on  page  391.  It  is  so 
concise  and  practical. 

I  will  give  you  a  line  of  my  fix ;  a 
farm  of  740  acres,  340  timber,  400  cleared 
and  divided  into  nine  level  tractor  fields 
by  good  fences  of  eight  strands.  I  have 
been  carrying  about  700  laying  hens  and 
a  herd  of  Jerseys.  The  State  has  lost 
its  head  on  road  building,  and  pays 
such  wages  that  I  am  alone  except  a 
couple  of  croppers  whose  land  I  manage 
to  keep  up  with  Crimson  clover.  I  have 
sold  the  cows  and  bought  sheep ;  have 
73  sheep  and  lambs  now,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  many  sheep  can  I  carry  (ex¬ 
pect  to  buy  70  more  next  week)? 

I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  carry  more 
hens,  as  our  State  Co-operative  Egg  As¬ 
sociation,  which  I  have  signed  for  two 
years,  is  skimming  the  cream  off  the  eggs 
in  overhead  to  the  tune  of  $2.50  per  case, 
and  as  I  average  over  20  cases  the  month, 
you  can  see. 

But  let’s  get  back  to  the  sheep.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  at  least 
500  by  using  the  tractor  and  disking  in 
100  acres  of  small  grain  and  having  Ci'im- 
son  clover  and  rye  in  corn  at  last  work¬ 
ing.  As  far  as  hay  is  concerned,  we  usu¬ 
ally  make  our  pea  hay  after  wheat  and 
oats  and  Crimson  clover  are  off. 

I  hav'e  a  young  English  farmer  on  the 
way  over  now,  and  if  he  proves  all  right 
will  dismiss  the  croppers  and  lay  near 
l  he  bulk  of  the  farm  to  grass,  and  graze 
more,  even  if  I  have  to  buy  Winter  feed. 
As  your  H.  R.  Perry  carries  260  on  130 
acres,  it  gives  me  the  information,  and 
practical  at  that,  that  I  specially  needed, 
and  I  rather  think,  with  our  milder  Win¬ 
ters,  our  net  ought  to  be  as  good. 

There  is  another  slant,  to  my  eyes,  in 
regard  to  sheep.  They  are  the  only  thing 
on  the  farm  that  has  not  slumped,  and 
i  here  is  going  to  be  a  rush  for  sheep  later 
on.  As  I  am  stocking  up  at  $4  to  $5  per 
head  it  looks  like  a  good  proposition  to 
me.  *  J.  ASHTON. 

— 

Dry  Stalks  for  Horses 

What  about  wintering  horses  on  corn¬ 
stalks?  Some  of  our  readers  say  that 
it  cannot  be  done.  They  claim  that  you 
either  kill  the  horse  or  make  him  so  poor 
that  he  cannot  work.  We  find  it  pretty 
much  a  case  of  the  way  the  stalks  are 
handled.  For  the  past  three  months  our 
working  horses  have  had  no  roughage 
except  cornstalks.  They  are  healthy  and 
thrifty,  and  ready  to  work  any  day.  The 
trouble  is  that  some  people  feed  wet  ox- 
moldy  stalks  and  feed  ear  corn  along  with 
this  "fodder.  The  stalks  must  be  bright 
and  dry,  and  we  find  it  advisable  to  feed 
a  little"  oilmeal  along  with  the  grain.  That 
helps  to  keep  the  system  in  condition. 
Of  course,  the  horses  will  not  eat  the  en¬ 
tire  stalk.  They  bite  off  the  leaves  and 
the  top,  and  leave  the  butts  if  the  stalks 
ai*e  fed  whole.  Some  farmers  run  the 
stalks  through  the  fodder  cutter  but  the 
trouble  about  that  is  that  the  sharp  edges 
of  the  cut  pieces  often  tear  the  gum  and 
mouth  of  the  horse  and  cause  soreness. 
Shredding  the  stalks  is  much  better.  That 
tears  them  up,  the  horses  eat  most  of  it, 
and  what  they  leave  makes  good  bedding. 
There  are  some  farmers  who  make  what 
is  called  mock  silage  out  of  these  dry 
stalks.  They  are  run  through  a  shredder 
into  a  tight  bin  or  hogshead,  then  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  boiling  water  is  poured  over  them 
and  the  whole  thing  covered  with  a  tight 
cover.  If  enough  water  is  put  in,  after 
12  hours  of  this  steaming  the  stalk;  rre 
softened  and  will  make  a  very  fair  sub¬ 
stitute  for  silage.  If  moldy  stalks  are 
fed  with  no  other  fodder,  and  the  horses 
are  given  little  besides  ear  corn,  there 
will  be  considerable  ti’ouble  from  colic 
and  worms,  and  the  horse  will  not  thrive. 


The  Mai-yland  recipe  is  as  follows:  To 
evei-y  100  lbs.  of  ham,  take  8  lbs.  of  best 
coarse  salt,  2  oz.  of  saltpeter,  2  lbs.  of 
brown  sugar,  1 14  oz.  of  potash,  and  4 
gals,  of  watei-.  Mix  the  above  and  pour 
the  brine  over  the  meat  after  it  has  lain 
about  two  days  in  the  tub.  Let  the  hams 
remain  six  weeks  in  the  brine,  then  dry 
several  days  before  smoking.  I  have  gen¬ 
erally  rubbed  fine  salt  into  the  meat  be¬ 
fore  packing  it  down  in  the  tub.  The 
meat  should  be  pei-fectly  cool  before  pack¬ 
ing.  The  potash  prevents  its  drying  up 
and  becoming  hard.  The  ham  that  won 
first  premium  in  a  contest  by  the  Mary¬ 
land  State  Agricultural  Society  was  cured 
by  this  recipe. 

“Chase’s  Recipe  Book”  was  published 
by  its  author,  Dr.  A.  W.  Chase,  in  1867, 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  The  book  contains 
about  800  recipes  that  touch  upon  almost 
every  trade,  including  farmers  and  fam¬ 
ilies  ;  also  a  large  medical  department. 
Often  the  author  tells  how,  when  or  where 
the  recipe  was  obtained.  The  book  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  reading.  It -ought 
to  be  republished,  geokge  a.  cosgrove. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  neai-by  shipments 
Monday,  Mar.  31,  1924,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  P^eed  all  in  100- 
lbs.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere, 
Milford,  Washington,  Ilighbridge,  Freneh- 
town,  Flemington,  Passaic,  Ilackefts- 

town,  Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Lebanon, 

Newton,  Bi-anchville,  Sussex,  Lafayette, 

Hopewell,  New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly, 
Morristown,  Dovei-,  Paterson,  Elizabeth, 
Somerville,  Newark,  Trenton,  Perth 
Amboy  and  Montclair : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.57% 

No.  3  white  oats . 56% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 95% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 92% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $29.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  32.40 

Spring  middlings  .  28.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  37.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains  .  32.40 

Flour  middlings  .  31.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  44.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  49.90 

34%  linseed  meal  .  43.65 


Wool  Notes 

The  domestic  market  for  wool  is  not  so 
active  as  in  England.  Some  contracting 
in  the  West  is  reported,  though  not  of 
large  volume.  Recent  prices  at  Boston 
follow:  New  York  and  Michigan  un¬ 
washed  delaine.  54  to  55c  ;  fine  unwashed, 
48  'to  49c;  half  blood,  54  to  55c;  three- 
eighths  blood,  55  to  56c.  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  half  blood  combing,  56  to  57c; 
three-eighths  blood,  56  to  57c.  New 
England,  half-blood,  53  to  54c;  three- 
eighths  blood,  54  to  55c;  quarter  blood, 
52  to  53c.  Texas  fine  scoured  basis,  $1.30 
to  $1.35.  Oregon  fine  and  medium  comb¬ 
ing,  $1.30  to  $1.35. 


Transportation  to  Consolidated 
School 

School  District  No.  1  consolidates 
with  District  No.  2.  Can  District  No. 
2  be  compelled  to  provide  transportation, 
to  and  from  the  school,  for  those  pupils 
living  in  what  was  District  No.  1?  A 
lives  about  one  mile  from  the  school- 
house,  B  about  1 V2  miles,  while  C,  D 
and  E  each  live  more  than  three  miles 
from  the  school.  Can  the  district  con¬ 
tract  to  carry  C  D  and  E’s  children  to 
and  fi-om  school,  and  not  carry  those 
of  A  and  B?  C.  J. 

New  York. 

The  Educational  Department  has  ruled 
that  a  district  which  is  dissolved  and  its 
territory  annexed  to  another  district,  by 
virtue  of  such  annexation,  the  consoli¬ 
dated  district  is  under  the  obligation  to 
provide  ti*ansportation  for  pupils  in  the 
dissolved  district  who  are  required  to 
ti-avel  an  excessive  distance  in  order  to 
attend  school. 


GOATS 


Curing  Maryland  Ham 

I  note  article  on  page  179,  “A  Barrel 
Smokehouse,”  by  Geo.  A.  Cosgrove.  He 
mentions  curing  hams  by  Maryland  recipe 
in  “Chase’s  Receipt  Book.”  Would  you 
give  this  recipe?  w.  F.  K. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


GOATS 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED  TOGGENBURG  BUCK  KID 

Bargain  for  immediate  sale.  A  buck  is  half  your  herd. 
This  kid  ready  for  service  this  Fall.  Also  fresh  doe. 

Allen  Simmons  -  Livingston,  New  York 


COATS  f  Nubians,  Toggenbergs,  pure 

breds  and  high  grades. 

SACRIFICED  I  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS.  Morristown.  N  J 
Pure  SWISS  DOES  and  BUCKS.  ENDRES.  Westbrook,  Conn. 


GUERNSEYS 

10,000  POUND  COWS 

Our  heifers  yield  this  and  a  Roughtvood 
bull  will  breed  the  same  for  you.  Wide 
selection.  All  ages  and  prices. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

R0UGHW00D  GUERNSEY  HERD 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

The  best  breeding  that  money  can  buy.  Priced  for 
immediate  sale.  I  must  sell  to  make  room.  Do  not 
wait.  Write  today  and  get  the  bargains.  All  ages, 
from  1  month  to  2  years.  Federal  accredited. 

OTTO  W.  POST  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WJ|WJ1  BJURl  F,tMS  „  s  ni  s,  pbj|j  p> 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  botli  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Ohene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St.  Ilomell,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees: 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Clienanpo  Co.  New  York 

W  ANTED 

Reg.  Guernsey  HEIFER  CALVES 

for  boy’s  Club  work.  H.  WIGMAN,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Entire  Herd  of  Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  llitlrs,  pool'd 

$250  each.  E.lM'attlson  -  -Mt.  Morris,  N.Y, 

\U anted — Reg.  Guernsey  Cows.  What  have  you  to  of- 
•Wfer  ?  FRANK  LF.VINSOI1N,  715  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

j  JERSEYS 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  by  Masterman’s  Financier 

who  is  of  the  same  line  of  breeding  as  the  Champion  nnd 
Grand  Champion  females  at  the  Syracuse  National,  and 
out,  of  K.  of  M.  dams.  We  still  have  a  few  bred  cows  and 
heifers  left.  IIONO  FAILH8  -  Troy,  Pa. 

For  Sale  R7^cd  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  mo*r.  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1).  A.  CUKTI8  -  Jamestown,  Pi*Y. 

Pedigreed  Jersey  Bull 

WILLIAM  F.  FLAGG  110  East  42nd  St.  New  York  City 

Cor  Sale— Registered  Jersey  Heller,  Inquire 

1  A.  Bullock  .  Burlingham,  N.Y. 

|  HOLSTEINS 

Holstein-Friesian 

FROM  AN  ACCREDITED  BERD 

We  are  offering  for  sale  25  splendidly  bred  register¬ 
ed  Holstein  heifers  and  cows  from  an  accredited 
herd  of  more  than  350  animals.  These  animals  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  C0LANTHA  JOHANNA  LAD.  The  herd  is 
known  both  for  production  and  individuality.  If  you 
wish  real  foundation  stock  write  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE,  Mount  HermonSchool,  Mount  Her  in  on,  Mukh. 

10R.EG.1IOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

2  to  5  yrs.  old  ;  fresh  from  Nov.  to  March  :  of  large  size, 
nicely  marked,  best  type.  Capable  of  milking  40  qts.  per 
day.  Tuberculin  tested  ;  60  day  retest,  backed  by  the 
largest  A.  R.  O.  records,  of  Ormsby,  Pietje  and  Pontiac 
breeding,  and  bred  to  a  large  record  grandson  of  May 
Echo  Sylvia  (world  record  milk  cow.)  Several  heifer 
calves  and  a  yearling  bull  for  sale.  OIIAS.  i.  IIOWEbb, 
How. lift,  Orange  €«.,  N.Y  70  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 

Sale  Holsfein  Thorough-bred  Heifer  &  Bull  Calves 

$40  and  $30,  Registered.  Sire,  son  of  King  of  the 
Ormsby s.  T.  Haylor,  52  Broadway,  N.Y.  City 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  S50  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

COWS  FOR  SAIEhoe"Stee?SS 

High  grade;  Tuberculin  tested;  fresh  and  spring¬ 
ers.  Sold  subject  sixty  day  retest  guarantee 

WOODLAWN  B  ARMS  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

2  miles  on  North-Road  from  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wjl. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmersou  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  benjamin.  Birre.Vt 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  8  SON 

HORSES 

PAIR  OF  MATCHED  BLACK 

PERCHERON  MARES 

Seven-eighths  blood,  seven  and  nine  years  old,  sound 
and  kind,  weight  3,000.  Both  guaranteed  to  be  in 
foal  by  a  Registered  ton  Pereheron.  Price,  $450 
Also  a  two-year  old  black  grey  Pereheron  stallion, 
fifteen-sixteenth  blood,  weight  1,200,  well  built,  kind, 
no  blemishes.  Price,  $175.  Matched  bay  team,  seven 
and  eight,  mare  and  horse,  sound  and  kind,  weight 
2,800,  extra  good,  single  or  double.  Price,  $425. 
Have  other  good,  sound,  young  work  horses.  All  are 
home  raised.  Will  deliver  them  50  miles. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  R.  0.  No.  1. Middlesex.  Yates  Co  .N.Y. 

Pcrrbcrnn  Stallinnc  2  t0  6  yrf-  o1<1  Large,  drafty, 

A  Cl  CIlcIUIl  OlalllOUS  size  and  quality  combined, 

At  former  grade  prices.  Ail  first-prize  winners  at  6  fairs, 

3  counties.  John  F.  Stoller  &  Son  Gallon,  Ohio 

Cor  Sale— Black  Mare,  suitable  for  saddle  and  light 
•  harness  work.  William  Brabham  Boonton,  N.  J. 

|  SHEEP  | 

Wanted — 26  Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep,  2  to  4  vf*»  t  s  old. 
Frank  Levliihohn  715  Broadway,  New  York  City,  H#T. 


SWINE 


For  Attentian  EASTERN  Breeders  ar  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


lYIIDflPC  Bred  Sows.  Bred  and  Open  Gilts.  Service 
I/ll Boars.  Excellent  Breeding. 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.  0.  Box  IS,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 


OUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed - 
,,  ...  -  —  ing.  All  a  g  e  s  for  sal  e. 

M.  Pattingtou  &,  Son  Merriiieltl,  N.  Y. 


Dnrnpo  Fall  boars  and  gilts.  Priced  reasonably. 

UUIUUS  Odflhia  Farm  .  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

DUROC-JERSEY  T*  X  G  S 

The  farmers’  and  feeders’  favorite  at  farmers’ 
prices.  Own  a  son  or  daughter  of  Rosehill  Colonel, 
No.  i8973o.  Senior  Yearling  first  and  Junior  Cham- 
pion  tat  Eastern  States,  New  York  States,  Schenec¬ 
tady  and  Albany  fairs.  1921.  Guernsey  bull  calves 
1  22n. .  **deral  accredited  herd  at  farmers’  prices. 
CHENWOLD  FARMS  Castleton-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


6  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  Each. 

These  pigs  are  the  first  ero 


8  Weeks  Old.  $6.50  Each 

-----  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs,  sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  ik8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
We  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


_ S  TONE’S 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Fall  boars  and  gilts.  Also  March  pigs, 
Doth  sex.  Excellent  breeding.  Good  individuals, 
Prompt  shipment.  RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Tniiuanshiiro.  N  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

XT  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  winning 

Hoar.  New  Spring  price  ready.  PATM00R  FARMS.  Hartfield.  M  Y. 


LARGE  TYPE  REG.  BERKSHIRES 

Pjgs  and  older  stock  always  on  hand.  See  stock  before 

paying.  WIANT  FARM8.  Hunlin^lan  Mills. P>. 


FEEDING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

6  weeks  old,  $5.50  each.  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4,  each. 
Those  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  eating.  Size  and  qual¬ 
ity  to  start  to  raise  a  Hog.  1  will  ship  from  1  to  50 
C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Ted.  0086 


i»i  tjci 


ll/llll  >nIKh  tlUu^  sows  and  young  Pigs 

J.  M.  FARNSWORTH  Star  Route  '  Cuba.  N  T. 


Phinnc  HIGH  QUALITY.  BIG  TYPE 

"V/UIUClo  Pigs,  either  sex,  service  boars,  bred 
-  sows  and  gilts.  Buy  the  best  here 

WILVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

I*.  O.  Wilmington,  Delaware 


BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  O. 

Pure  bred  Boar  Pigs— ready  for  Spring  service. 
Price  reasonable.  Swetland  Farm,  Mayvilie.  N.V. 


..c"?;..  CHESTER 

18  service  Boars.  Booking  orde 

CLYDE  B  THOMAS  R.  No.  3 


(IIP.’.  A-l  March  pigs,  *1 2.  Registered  Free.  Order 

U.I.U.  3  now  to  ship  May  1.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Foils,  N  Y. 


stered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE 
P.  ROGERS  -  W ayvilt.k,  New  Yoke 


WHITES 

s  for  Spring  pigs. 

Boonsboro,  Maryland 


100  Pigs 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Duroes.  # 
wks..old,  $.>.50 each.  HOUSE  Illt08.,l)ii.liore,l’a 


DOGS 


EUREKA  Collie  Kennels 

quality  Puppies,  2  to  6  mos.  old,  farm  raised,  Champion 
stock.  Bred  for  intelligence  and  beauty. 

L.  B.  Walter  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield  Ohio 


bite  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2 months  old,  $15  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  .  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


Sable  &  White  Collie  Puppies  JSSft  ^1.?^ 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  haimsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  l*«. 


For  Sale  Great  Dane  Pups  52&tbK,d 

die,  thorobred,  and  real  farm  dogs,  the  dependable' kind. 
Dogs,  $40  ;  bitches,  $25.  J.  c.  George,  Mont  Alto,  Pa. 


Females,  4  mos.  old.  1  dog,  lk.  yrs. 
old,  registered.  8PK1N6IMI.K  KEN  ¬ 
NELS,  E.  II.  FOOTE,  Prop.,  JefferMD, N.V. 


Police  Pups,  Irish,  Airedale  Terriers  breeds 

Muller  1569  Logan  Ave.  Youngstown,  Ohio 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  Mna°"eh  »«• 

Females,  #3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MiUiing  Sliortliorxis 

Dual-purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In 
quilies  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washingtonvllle,  N  Y. 


Dairy  Shorthorn  Bulls  months. 

Best  producing  strains.  Ib  ices  $50  to  $1  OO.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  them.  E.  J.  Easterbrook.  Corning,  N.Y. 
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“  What  I  thought  was  just  sales  talk 
about  the  De  Laval  Milker  is 
the  Absolute  Truth” 

writes  W.  A.  Shoemake,  a  De  Laval  Milker  user  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

He  says : 

**  Having  been  termed  the  hardest  and  most  contrary  man  to  sell,  I 
am  sending  you  unsolicited  a  brief  outline  of  my  experience  with  a 
De  Laval  Milker.  What  was  considered  by  me  as  sales  talk,  1  find  is 
the  absolute  truth. 

“  First,  it  increases  production,  as  you  may  see  by  copy  of  enclosed 
chart  of  my  cattle  for  the  past  year,  under  very  adverse  conditions. 
(An  increase  of  about  18%  for  the  entire  herd.) 

“  Second,  labor  saving.  It  formerly  took  three  to  milk  my  herd ; 
now  one  does  it,  and  the  actual  saving  for  the  year,  after  deducting 
the  original  cost  of  the  machine  plus  the  power  and  upkeep,  is 
indeed  very  gratifying. 

“  Third,  the  satisfaction  of  owning  such  a  perfect  milker  as  the 
De  Laval,  and  the  good  results  obtained  therefrom ;  the  absence  of 
any  mechanical  trouble  in  a  year’s  trial.  My  cattle  are  now  free 
from  udder  trouble.  I  had  three  that  were  frequently  affected  with 
it  when  I  was  milking  by  hand. 

“  That  a  De  Laval  Milking  Machine  will  pay  for  itself,  as  claimed  by 
your  Company,  has  been  positively  proven  to  me.” 

Let  a  De  Laval  pay  for  itself  just  as 
it  did  for  these  people 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


*‘I  have  used  a  De  Laval  Milker  for 
nearly  two  years  and  it  has  paid  for  itself 
already,  and  is  good  for  ten  years  yet. 
— Ralph  Steffes,  Minnesota. 

“  I  have  used  a  De  Laval  Milker  for  a 
year  and  cannot  praise  it  too  highly,  and 
feel  that  it  has  paid  for  itself  already.” 
— H.  A.  Laube,  Washington. 

“  1  think  every  dairyman  who  milks  15 
or  more  cows  by  hand  pays  for  a 
De  Laval  Milker  each  year  in  loss  of 
time  and  milk."— R.E.  Findling./ndiana. 

“  If  I  couldn’t  get  another  De  Laval 
Milker  I  wouldn’t  take  double  what  my 
outfit  cost  me.” — Donald  L.  Bryson, 
Illinois. 

“It  took  some  time  to  convince  me 
that  a  De  Laval  Milker  would  pay  on  a 
15-cow  dairy,  but  after  using  one  I  have 
decided  it  was  not  ‘  hot  air.’  1  certainly 


couldn’t  afford  to  milk  by  hand  again.” 
— H.  H.  Coston,  Maine. 

“I  have  had  experience  with  every 
make  of  milker,  and  the  De  Laval  is 
absolutely  the  best,  and  in  the  long  run 
the  cheapest,  just  because  it  is  prac¬ 
tical.” — C.  W.  McFerron,  Veterinarian, 
Kentucky. 

Thousands  of  other  De  Laval  users 
are  just  as  well  satisfied  as  these,  and 
you  will  be,  too.  Why  not  save  time, 
money,  and  eliminate  the  drudgery  of 
milking  by  installing  a  De  Laval  ? 

You  can  get  a  De  Laval  Milker  on  such 
easy  terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  while 
you  are  using  it.  Many  De  Laval  owners 
are  paying  for  their  milker  in  this  way. 
Often  they  find  that  the  saving  in  money 
for  extra  help  is  more  than  enough  to 
meet  the  monthly  installments. 


■'  tv’ 
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Philadelphia 

SILOS 

25  years  and  still  leading 

OPENING  ROOFS 
WOOD  TANKS 

Write  for  free  Catalogue,  easy 
payment  plan  and  LOW  CASH 
PRICES.  “When  you  want  a 
Silo— See  SCHLICHTER." 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

10  S.  18th  St.,  Box  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


;HAY  PRESSES 
THE  BEST 


FULL  UNE  OF  BOX  AND  POWER  PRESSES 

min  row  imcmpnvt  caiaiocui  amp  mhos 

J.ASPENCER  IWxxd  MACH.  WORKS 

DWIGHT  IJLIIMOIS. 


Feeding  Wheat  Products 

Is  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  flour 
worth  more  than  white  middlings?  Would 
you  recommend  it  for  growing  shotes  or 
for  balanced  ration  for  cow?  I  have  a 
chance  to  buy  a  large  quantity  at  $2  per 
cwt.  which  has  been  damaged  by  rats.  If 
you  recommend  this  for  feeding  to  cow,  I 
wish  you  would  give  me  a  good  balanced 
ration.  I  have  my  own  oats  and  barley 
and  wheat  flour,  and  the  rest  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  I  would  have  to  buy.  e.  l.  k. 

Vermont. 

Wheat  flour  would  be  worth  less  than 
white  middlings  if  incorporated  in  a  ra¬ 
tion  for  dairy  cows.  Middlings  and  bran 
carry  more  mineral  matter  and  more  pro¬ 
tein  than  the  patent  flours,  although  the 
latter  are  considerably  higher  in  carbo¬ 
hydrate  and  total  energy.  For  use  in 
feeding  pigs,  however,  the  flour  would  be 
better  than  the  middlings,  for  pigs  re¬ 
quire  the  concentrated  feed  and  do  well 
when  fed  this  class  of  wheat  products. 
The  middlings,  however,  cannot  be  fed  to 
pigs  without  being  mixed  with  some  corn- 
meal  and  some  tankage,  for  they  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  constipating  when  they  constitute 
the  entire  ration. 

As  a  matter  of  comparison  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  patent  wheat  flour  car¬ 
ries  about  11  per  cent  of  protein,  while 
the  flour  middlings,  white,  carry  nearly 
IS  per  cent  of  protein,  and  the  standard 
middlings,  shorts,  about  lT1/^  per  cent 
protein.  When  it  comes,  however,  to  the 
amount  of  carbohydrates,  the  wheat  flour 
will  carry  about  75  per  cent  of  nitrogen- 
free  extract,  while  the  middlings  and 
standard  shorts  carry  about  58  per  cent. 
Now  if  we  compare  these  two  products 
from  a  standpoint  of  their  total  digestible 
nutrients  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
wheat  flour  will  carry  about  SO  lbs.  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  in  100  lbs.,  while  the 
middlings  and  shorts  carry  about  65  or 
70  lbs. 

A  price  of  $2  per  cwt  for  wheat  flour 
which  had  been  damaged  by  rats  would 
not  prove  specially  profitable  if  it  were 
desired  to  utilize  this  feed  in  a  ration  for 
dairy  cows.  They  would  sense  its  off 
flavor,  but  this  condition  would  not  be 
recognized  by  the  pigs.  The  reason  why 
wheat  bran  and  wheat  middlings  are  used 
in  rations  intended  for  dairy  cows  is  that 
they  are  rich  in  mineral  matter  and  pro¬ 
tein  and  appear  to  be  more  easily  digest¬ 
ed.  Appreciating  the  fact  that  you  are 
located  in  a  territory  where  it  is  not  easy 
to  secure  meal  products  at  attractive 
prices  I  realize  that  the  wheat  flour  at 
this  price  should  provide  at  least  a  por¬ 
tion  of  your  ration  ;  hence  the  following 
ration  is  suggested :  Corn,  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley,  400  lbs.  ;  patent  wheat  flour,  200  lbs., 
damaged ;  linseed  meal,  150  lbs. ;  gluten 
meal,  150  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  50  lbs. ; 
cornmeal,  50  lbs. 

If  it  is  desired  to  provide  a  ration  for 
feeding  growing  pigs,  a  mixture  consisting 
of  six  parts  of  cornmeal  or  corn,  barley 
and  oats,  three  parts  of  the  damaged  flour 
and  one  part  of  digester  tankage  or  fish¬ 
meal  is  suggested. 


DnUnil/1  Weak  or  Collapsed  Silo 
KeDUllQ  Have  a  DURABLE  Craine 


NO  matter  what  condition  your  silo  is  in 
— you  can  have  it  rebuilt  into  a  famous 
Craine — and  get  a  silo  that  will  last. 

Then  you  are  thru  with  repair  or  replace¬ 
ment  costs  for  many  years  longer  than  the 
life  of  any  brand  new  iron-hooped  stave 
silo!  In  addition  you  get  positive  assur¬ 
ance  of  better  kept  silage,  and  no  more 
time- wasting  hoops  to  keep  tightened.  The 
rebuilding  cost  is  usually  only 


Cost  of  a  New  Silo 


Staves  from  your  present  silo  form  the  new  inside  wall.  Over 
this  goes  waterproof, frost-stopping  Silafelt.  Then, outside,  the 
continuous  Crainelox  Spiral  Hooping  binds  the  whole  silo, 
tight  as  a  drum,  from  top  to  bottom.  That’s  what  gives  it  the 
exceptional. giant  strength  that  means  longer  life,  less  repairs, 
real  economy  in  the  end. 

Write  now  for  Catalog  and  full  information  about  rebuilding. 

Special  Discounts  on  early  orders.  Time  payments  if  desired. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


C  RAI N  E  twalleSI  LOS 


Read  Silo  Character 

As  you  do  a  man’s 

YOU  read  a  man’s  character  in 
his  face.  Look  to  the  same  fea¬ 
tures  on  a  silo  to  judge  its  qualities. 

In  the  front  of  the  Unadilla  Silo, 
you  can  see  many  practical,  valuable 
advantages  that  speak  of  the 
thoroughness,  care  and  thought 
with  which  every  detail  of  the 
whole  silo  is  worked  out. 

Its  continuous  opening;  water¬ 
tight,  air-tight,  non-sticking  doors; 
wide,  safe,  easy  combination  door 
fasteners  and  ladder;  door  front 
assembled  at  the  factory;  hoop  ends 
adjustable  from  ladder,  these  and 
many  other  features  of  the  front  of 
a  Unadilla  are  some  indication  of 
the  bigger  silo  value  the  Unadilla 
gives  you  for  every  dollar. 

Send  for  catalog.  You’ll  find  it  full  of 
silo  information  you  shouldn’t  miss. 

For  the  man  who  orders  early  we  offer 
a  special  discount  that  makes  a  real 
saving  in  your  silo  purchase. 

The  Unadilla  can  be  had  on  con¬ 
venient  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Highest  Prices 

For  Corn,  Wheat,  Etc. 

A  FIRE-PROOF  — RAT-PROOF— snow  and  rain-proof 
Martin  Steel  Com  Crib  or  Grain  Bin  pays  its  cost  — 
(which  is  less  than  a  wood  crib  in  the  end)  wi^ 
the  corn  it  saves  from  mould,  rats,  shrink- 


PROVED  fact.  Send  for  our  FREE 
BOOK — see  how  much  HIGHER  prices 
and  the  big  savings  other  farmers  are 
getting.  A  postal  brings  the  FREE 
Book  —  it  may  save  you  many  dollars 
this  year,  Send  for  it  NOW. 

Martin  Steel  Products  Co. 
Dept.  72  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Improving  Ration  for  Test 

Will  you  make  up  a  ration  for  testing 
cows  from  the  following :  Oilmeal,  cotton¬ 
seed,  corn  gluten,  cornmeal,  bran,  ground 
oats?  h.r. 

By  combining  the  ingredients  mentioned 
in  the  proportions  given  below  you  will 
have  a  ration  carrying  approximately  22 
per  cent  protein.  If  the  corn  gluten  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  gluten  meal  rather  than 
gluten  feed  it  will  increase  the  protein  to 
approximately  24  per  cent,  which  would 
be  well  suited  for  feeding  test  cows.  The 
mixture  would  be  as  follows :  Oilmeal, 
200  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs. ;  corn 
gluten  meal.  100  lbs.;  cornmeal.  200  lbs.; 
coarse  bran,  150  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  200 
lbs. 

This  combination  has  variety  and 
would  be  palatable.  If  you  could  secure 
some  distillers’  grains  and  add  a  small 
amount  of  corn  germ  meal,  you  would 
provide  a  combination  which  would  be 
even  better  adapted  for  the  use  desired. 


Smlthers  :  “Mabel  drives  her  car,  so 
does  her  dad,  aunt,  mother,  and  *  two 
brothers.”  Withers1  “Who  has  it  most 
of  the  time?”  Smithers :  “The  garage 
man.” — Princeton  Tiger. 


An  Encyclopedia 
of  Silo  FACTS 

Written  byl/our Neighbors 

V/OUVE  never  seen  a  booklet  like  this  be- 
1  fore.  It  ia  packed  with  conclusive  proof 
of  Ross  Silo  superiority  —  letters  from  farmers 
who  know  —  classified  by  states.  Get  the 
book.  Read  what  your  neighbors  eay  of 


“in  -de  <-  sfr-  uct-p* 

Galvanized 

METAL 


SILO 


Fires— dorms— bitter-cold  winter— these  are  the  testa 
that  tell  1  Ease  of  erection — low  first  cost— permanency 
— these  are  the  features  that  appeal  to  business  farmers. 
Write  for  this  different  booklet  - 
if  you  are  going  to  build  a  silo. 

If  you  are  going  to  need  an  Ensilage 
Cutter,  mention  that  fact  also.  Tho 
Rost  has  been  the  quality-leader  for  — r 
74  years.  jjjjjrj} 

E.  W.  ROSS  CO.  pr~rijffi 

Successors  to  The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Est.  1850  flJfTTT  ' 


Dapt.109,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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I  E.  W.  ROSS  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO,  I 
Dept.  109,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Send  booklet  and  prices.  I  am  interested  in  I 
- Silo.  - Ensilage  Cutter.  . 

I  -  • 


Name _ 

I  Address- 
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lht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ailing  Aminals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Garget 

We  are  milking  14  cows,  mixed  herd, 
and  they  are  bothered  with  garget.  Some¬ 
times  only  one  and  again  three  or  four  at 
a  time.  Milk  from  some  of  the  cows  is 
lumpy  and  from  others  just  thick.  We 
feed  just  as  much  silage  as  each  cow  will 
clean  up  readily,  from  one  and  one-half 
to  three  gallons  of  chop  (two-thirds  cob 
meal  and  one  third  oats),  from  one  pint 
to  one  quart  of  cottonseed,  a  small  hand¬ 
ful  of  salt,  Soy-bean  hay  once  a  day 
and  Alfalfa  once  a  day.  Stables  are  well 
bedded,  and  cows  are  turned  out  only  once 
or  twice  in  two  or  three  weeks,  when 
weather  is  exceptionally  mild.  We  used 
a  milking  machine  but  have  been  milking 
by  hand  for  two  weeks  and  there  has 
been  no  improvement.  h.  w.  L. 

New  York. 

In  attempting  to  rid  a  herd  of  main- 
mitis  or  mastitis,  popularly  termed  garget, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  all  severe 
cases,  accompanied  by  fever,  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  lameness  or  stiffness  are  caused 
by  germs  (streptococci)  and  are  there¬ 
fore  infectious,  if  not  contagious.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  consider  every  cow 
that  has  a  “spoiled”  quarter  of  the  udder 
as  a  possible  “carrier”  of  the  infection. 
Such  a  cow  usually  can  be  found  in  every 
herd  that  is  now  and  then  infected  with 
the  disease  and  should  at  once  be  elim¬ 
inated.  The  next  important  point  is  in¬ 
stantly  to  isolate  any  cow  that  has  any¬ 
thing  go  wrong  with  her  udder  and  keep 
her  separate  and  milked  by  hand  until 
perfectly  recovered.  She  should  be  milked 
by  one  who  does  not  handle  the  sound 
cows.  Cleanse  the  udder  and  teats  of 
every  cow  before  milking  and  if  a  machine 
is  used  see  that  it  is  cleansed  and  sterilized 
strictly  in  the  manner  pi'escribed  by  the 
manufacturer.  Catch  all  unsound  milk 
in  a  pail  containing  a  disinfecting  solu¬ 
tion  and  then  throw  it  out  in  a  place  to 
which  cattle  have  not  access. 

Have  the  veterinarian  treat  all  cows  by 
hypodermic  injection  of  a  mastitis  bac- 
terin.  In  a  large  herd  where  cow  after 
cow  becomes  infected  it  is  best  to  have  a 
bacterin  prepared  from  the  pus  from  an 
affected  quarter.  Such  a  bacterin  is 
termed  autogenic  or  autgenous  and  con¬ 
tains  the  elements  specially  antagonistic 
to  the  microorganism  responsible  for  the 
attacks.  Mixed  infection  bacterin,  for 
mastitis,  should  be  used  for  all  chronic 
cases;  streptococcic  bacterin  for  the  new 
cases,  until  an  autogenic  bacterin  can  be 
prepared.  Consult  your  veterinarian  ' 
about  this  important  matter. 

Perfect  recovery  seldom  if  ever  occurs 
When  a  quarter  is  attacked  by  strepto¬ 
coccic  mastitis.  The  important  matter  is 
to  prevent  attacks  and  elimination  of  af¬ 
fected  cows  is  necessary  to  that  end. 
Then  the  stable  should  be  cleansed,  dis¬ 
infected  and  whitewashed,  including  the 
floors  and  gutters.  Use  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  compound  cresol  solution  and  30 
parts  of  water  as  a  disinfectant  and  also 
add  one  pound  of  fresh  chlorid  of  lime 
to  every  three  gallons  of  freshly  made 
limewash.  When  a  cow  is  attacked  strip 
the  udder  clean  once  an  hour  during  the 
day,  persistently  bathe  it  with  hot  water 
containing  half  a  pound  of  Epsom  salt 
per  gallon,  or  poultice  with  hot  anti- 
phlogistine  in  which  mix  a  little  turpen¬ 
tine  and  spirits  of  camphor,  sprinkled 
on  the  surface.  Twice  daily  rub  into  the 
affected  quarters  a  mixture  of  equal 
quantities  of  c-arbolized  oil,  camphorated 
oil  and  compound  soap  liniment.  The 
veterinarian  may  give  internal  treatment 
to  lessen  the  fever  at  the  start  of  the  at¬ 
tack.  in  addition  to  treatment  with  bac¬ 
terin. 

Such  drugs  as  powdered  saltpeter  and 
poke  root,  in  one-half  ounce  doses  once  or 
twice  daily,  according  to  severity  of  case, 
are  also  useful  in  combating  the  attack. 
They  are  especially  helpful  in  the  simple 
case  of  mastitis  not  due  to  germ  infection. 
Those  are  usually  induced  by  chill,  bruise, 
coming  in  heat,  change  of  feed,  indigestion 
or  prolonged  excessive  feeding  of  protein- 
rich  rations.  Reduce  such  “strong”  feed 
in  all  cases.  A  cow  that  is  a  “three 
teater,”  from  garget,  and  very  valuable 
on  account  of  pedigree  or  performance  at 
the  pail  may  be  retained  for  breeding 
purposes  and  may  be  able  to  nurse  her 
calf,  but  on  no  account  should  associate 
with  the  sound  cows.  A  cow  of  that  sort, 


no  matter  how  handled,  should  always  be 
considered  a  menace  and  it  is  therefore 
best  to  eliminate  all  such  cows,  unless 
in  very  exceptional  cases. 


Death  of  Sheep 

Will  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  sheep? 
I  have  had  two  die  lately,  and  these  are 
the  symptoms :  they  appear  to  be  all 
right,  and  then  quickly  they  will  turn 
their  heads  and  stand  and  grit  their 
teeth  and  quiver.  If  they  start  to  walk 
will  go  sideways  and  fall  right  down. 
These  attacks  last  about  10  minutes  and 
then  they  seem  to  be  all  right  and  then 
another  comes  on  and  they  soon  die. 

New  York.  e.  ii. 

When  a  sheep  dies,  it  is  always  a  good 
plan  to  open  it  and  make  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination.  In  that  way  one  learns  a 
lot  about  the  different  conditions  that  in¬ 


dicate  health  and  disease  and  experience 
is  learned  that  will  be  valuable  in  the 
future  management  of  the  flock.  As  a 
sheepman  is  usually  a  butcher  of  these 
animals  he  may  also  readily  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  natural  or  normal 
conditions  to  be  seen  in  a  healthy  sheep 
and  knowing  that  he  is  better  able  to  de¬ 
tect  departures  from  the  normal  and  de¬ 
cide  their  significance.  We  think  it 
likely  that  had  you  sawed  the  skull  of 
one  of  the  dead  sheep  open  lengthwise 
you  would  have  found  gadfly  grubs  in 
the  upper  passages  and  sinuses.  The 


grubs  are  the  larvae  of  the  sheep  gadfly 
(Estrus  ovis)  and  are  deposited  in  the 
embryo  stage,  not  as  eggs  as  so  many  be¬ 
lieve.  This  may  be  prevented  fairly  well 
by  keeping  pine  tar  daubed  upon  the 
noses  of  sheep  during  fly  time  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  A  good  way  to  accomplish  that  is 
to  bore  some  big  augur  holes  in  a 
squared  log,  fill  the  holes  with  salt  and 
keep  pine  tar  applied  around  the  holes 
so  that  it  will  get  on  the  nose  when  a 
sheep  licks  the  salt.  The  grubs  cause  a 
great  deal  of  irritation  and  are  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  nasal  discharge  (catarrh) 
and  chronic  cough.  They  cause  sheep  to 
toss  their  heads,  grit  their  teeth  and  stag¬ 
ger.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  for  them 
to  cause  death,  although  that  may  occur 
when  the  sheep  is  weak  and  inadequately 
fed  and  the  grubs  are  many.  In  most  of 


the  cases  of  the  sort  you  describe,  affect¬ 
ing  ewes  with  lambs,  we  find  grubs  pres¬ 
ent  and  associated  with  them  in  the  same 
animal  may  be  nodular  disease  of  the  in¬ 
testines  caused  by  the  worm  known  as 
Esophagastoma  columbianum.  Little  pea¬ 
like  nodes  or  bunches  are  seen  in  the  wall 
of  the  intestines  and  each  contains  the 
worm  in  its  cystic  form  embedded  in  some 
greenish-yellow  semi-dry  pus  and  debris. 
There  is  no  cure  for  the  disease,  nor  does 
it  necessarily  cause  death.  In  fact  thou¬ 
sands  of  fine  fat  sheep  are  found  affected 
when  slaughtered  in  the  great  abattoirs 
of  the  cities.  Grubs  and  nodular  disease, 
however,  along  with  disease  of  the  liver 
causes  the  deaths  so  common  at  this  time 
of  the  year  and  the  latter  disease,  when 
occurring  alone,  is  quite  enough  to  prove 
fatal.  It  causes  self-poisoning  or  auto¬ 
intoxication  from  absorption  of  poisonous 
substances  or  elements  generated  in  the 
digestive  organs.  The  liver  disorder  is 
brought  on  by  constipation  and  that  is 


induced  by  prolonged  overfeeding  on 
coarse,  dry  bulky  roughage  without  roots 
or  silage  to  regulate  the  bowels  and  ex¬ 
ercise  to  stimulate  action  of  the  excre¬ 
tory  organs.  An  affected  ewe  that  does 
not  die  may  lamb  all  right  but  give  pois¬ 
onous  milk  which  kills  her  lamb.  That 
we  think,  has  occurred  in  your  flock.  In 
future  make  the  ewes  walk  two  or  three 
miles  every  day  to  get  their  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  scattered  on  a  distant  field  and 
feed  each  of  them  two  pounds  of  roots  or 
silage  daily  in  addition  to  oats  and  bran. 
Keep  the  bowels  active  at  all  time  and 


the  muscles  in  tone  and  there  will  be 
few  losses  to  report,  provided  gadfly 
grubs  are  prevented  and  the  sheep  kept 
free  from  worms. 


A  Cow  Tester’s  Comments 

It  may  be  presumptious  for  me  to  com¬ 
ment  on  F.  C.  M.’s  reply  to  our  South 
Carolina  friend’s  questions  on  page  561, 
but  to  me  the  reply  would  be  incomplete 
and  rather  unsatisfactory.  In  the  first 
instance  the  average  production  of  the 
dairy  cow  for  the  country  at  large  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  A.  J.  Cramer,  Supervisor  of 
Cow  Testing  Association  of  Wisconsin, 
less  than  4,000  lbs.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  data  on  which  such  esti¬ 
mates  are  based  are  not  absolutely  relia¬ 
ble.  But  with  the  vast  amount  of  cow 
testing  in  Wisconsin  gives  Mr.  Cramer 
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ample  opportunity  for  collecting  data, 
making  him  an  authority  on  dairy  pro¬ 
duction. 

He  says  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  Holstein,  cow  to  produce  10.000 
lbs.  of  milk  in  a  >ear,  and  adds  that  some 
have  produced  30.000  lbs.,  and  even  35,- 
000  lbs.  Which  is  all  true,  but  it  is  more 
than  likely  our  South  Carolina  friend  was 
inquiring  about  the  practical  dairy  cow. 
No  cow  has  ever  given  such  production 
except  when  “conditioned”  and  handled 
to  make  an  advanced  registry  record. 
During  my  experiences  as  a  tester  the 
highest  producing  Holstein  cows  have 
given,  under  very  good  dairy  conditions, 
about  16,000  lbs.  Du  ring  the  last  two 
years  the  cows  producing  the  greatest 
amount  were  two  or  three  grade  Hol- 
steins,  giving  around  13,000  to  14.000  lbs. 
and  about  480  lbs.  of  fat.  No  herd  aver¬ 
aged  10,000  lbs.  The  highest  herd  aver¬ 
aged  over  0,000  lbs.  The  average  for  the 
verious  Holstein  herds  was  around  8.000 
lbs. ;  the  Jerseys  less  than  6.000  lbs.  aver¬ 
age,  and  the  Guernseys  rather  more,  but 
will  not  average  7,000  lbs. 

It  is  quite  true  that  where  milk  is  sold 
on  a  flat  rate  the  Holstein  cow  is  the 
economical  milk  producer.  But  where 
milk  is  sold  on  a  butter-fat  test  our  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  the  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
cows  are  equally  as  profitable.  F.  C.  M. 
states  truly  that  butter-fat  is  not  the  only 
valuable  constituent  in  milk.  I  infer 
from  W.  G.’s  questions  that  he  would  like 
to  have  the  relative  value  of  milk  based 
on  the  butter-fat  content.  The  solids,  not 
fat,  are  variable,  but  there  are  more  of 
these  in  milk  testing  high  in  butter-fat 
■than  in  low-testing  milk. 

Constituents  of  milk  and  relative  food 
value,  based  on  calories: 


Per  cent  of  fat . 

3.0 

Solids  not  fat . 

8.3 

Total  solids . 

11.3 

Calories  . 

.  6041 

Relative  price  per  quart. 

. 

13.8c 

Fat  . 

3.5 

Solids  not  fat . 

8.5 

Total  . 

12.0 

Calories  . 

.  6574.6 

Fat  . 

4.0 

Solids  not  fat . 

8.7 

Total  . 

12.7 

Calories  . 

.  710S 

Value  per  quart . 

16.2c 

Fat  . 

4.5 

Solids  not  fat . . 

8.9 

Total  . 

Calories  . 

.  7642 

Value  . 

17.4c 

Fat  . 

5  0 

Solids  not  fat . 

9.1 

Total  . 

14.1 

Calories  . 

.  8176 

Value . 

18.6c 

Fat  . 

5.5 

Solids  not  fat . 

9.3 

Total  . 

14.8 

Calories  . 

.  8703 

Value  . 

19.8c 

Fat  . . . 

6.0 

Solids  not  fat . 

9.5 

Total  . 

15.5 

Calories  . 

.  9243 

Value . 

21c 

GEORGE  II.  DAWES. 


A  Flock  of  Vermont  Turkeys 

I  enjoy  reading  the  articles  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  turkeys.  I  send  a  picture  of 
a  part  of  my  flock  last  Summer. 
This  shows  a  flock  of  Narragansett  tur¬ 
keys.  I  have  raised  turkeys  for  several 
years.  Three  years  ago  I  sent  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  for  -a  tom  and  three  hens.  They 
proved  to  be  a  good  investment,  as  my 
poults  have  been  much  stronger  since 
getting  these  turkeys.  Last  year  I 
had  a  tom  and  eight  hens  for  breeders, 
and  97  young  turkeys.  I  had  few  losses 
last  year  except  from  hawks.  They  took 
15  of  my  happy  family. 

I  use  both  ipecac  and  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  as  preventives  of  diseases.  I  also 
keep  my  turkeys  housed  at  night  in  large 
airy  quarters,  and  keep  them  in  on  rainy 
days  until  well  feathered,  mrs.  w.  s.  ii. 

So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


“What  do  you  think  of  mud  as  a  beau- 
tifier?”  “Well,  it  hasn’t  done  much  for 
the  turtle. ” — Judge. 


The  Yoke  Tractor  on  a  Connecticut  Farm 

This  picture  was  taken  last  Spring  on  the  farm  of  Joe  C.  Snow,  who  lives  near  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  It  shows  a  good  pair  of  oxen.  They  may  be  slow, 
but  they  are  sure.  Many  an  ox  driver,  though,  would  handle  the  plow  and  at  the 

same  time  keep  the  oxen  going  straight. 


A  Vermont  Woman's  Turkeys 
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Spring  is  Here 

All  out-of-doors  is  filled  with  the  bleat  of 
the  lamb,  the  bawl  of  the  calf,  the  grunt  of 
the  pig,  and  the  whinny  of  the  colt. 

Youth  asserting  itself  everywhere! 

Keep  their  “bodies  healthy,  and  stomachs  full. 

You  can  then  count  on  good  growth — quick 
development — and  begin  to  cash  in  on  them 
before  the  summer-end. 

Let 

HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

be  your  insurance  policy 

hgainst  disease,  insurance  of  good  appetite, 
good  digestion.  It  keeps  the  worms  away. 

Then,  there  are  the  mothers: 

Your  COWS  need  it  for  its  system-toning, 
bowel-cleansing,  appetizing  effects.  Puts  them 
in  fine  condition  for  calving. 

Your  BROOD  SOWS  will  be  relieved  of  con¬ 
stipation  and  put  in  fine  fettle  for  farrowing. 

Excellent  for  MARES  in  foal — and  EWES 
at  lambing  time. 

It  makes  for  good  appetite,  and  more  milk 
to  nourish  the  offspring. 

Tell  your  dealer  what  stock  you  have.  He 
has  a  package  to  suit.  GUARANTEED. 

25  lb.  Pail,  $2.25  100  lb.  Drum,  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 

Honest  goods— —honest  price— why  pay  more? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


Dr. Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

For  Sheep  Ticks  -  for  Hog  Lice  -  for  Health 


T  spent  SO 
pears  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  Tonic. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D..  D.V.S, 


/IBSQRBtNE 


STOPS 

_ {LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Doe#  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises, Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC..  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


120  AOKE8  23  miles  Philadelphia  City  Hall;  9-r.  stone 
Stood  Soil  house;  large  bank  barn;  hay  barn;  all  out- 
bldgs  ;  15  acres;  stream -watered  pasture;  25 
acres  woodland.  Price,  «f»  T  O  pera;  easy  terms. 
8?  ACHES  10  cows,  3  horses.  200  chickens,  all  machinery. 
Good  soil  tools  and  crops;  good  water;  8*r.  stone  house; 

hank  barn;  all  outbldgs;  fine  stream-watered 
pasture.  Ali  for  fr’T.&OO.  Easy  terms. 

85  ACKE8  S  cows.4  heifers,  2  horses, chickens, machin¬ 
ery  and  tools;  7-r.  stone  house,  bank  barn  and 
outbldgs.  Right  in  village,  near  school;  fruit 
and  good  water.  Price  only  $4,800.  Write  or 
gee  It.  I>.  I.I.VliERMAN  411-F.  Bulletin  Bldg.  Philadelphia.  Pa* 

FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  eauipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18— Landis  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Perfect  Seed  Beds 

Nothing  quite  equals  an“Acme”Coulter 
Harrow  for  making  seed  beds.  You  can 
crush  clods, pulverize, smoothand  mulch 
—all  in  one  operation.  You  can  use  an 

“Acme”  Coulter  Harrow 

with  team  or  tractor.  Light  soils, heavy 
soils  and  muck  are  all  alike  to  the 
“Acme”.  Made  in  width  3  ft. to  17 V2  ft. 

Your  dealer  has  an  “Acme”  in  stock  or 
can  get'onefor  you.  Ask  him  for  it.  W rite 
us  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Duane  H.  Nash 

377  Drexel  Philadelphia. 

Bldg.  s  Uf  Pa. 

No. 23  MX  6/4  ft.  wide 


FARQUHAR  SAWMILLS 

Now  is  the  time 
to  convert  your 
timber  into  mar¬ 
ketable  lumber. 

Double  Beit  s»w  mih  Farquhar  Sawmills 
have  proven  big  money  makers.  Easy  to  operate, 
have  large  capacity  and  do  accurate  cutting.  Locomotive  Rig 

Dependable  power  with  our  well-known  Farquhar  Engine  mounted  on 
either  Locomotive  or  “Slab  Burner’’  boiler. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  catalogs. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  ™rk°pa. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Poor  Silage 

I  have  a  silo  about  12  by  30  ft.  This 
year  my  corn  was  very  poor  and  it  froze 
before  I  put  in  silo.  I  had  about  10  ft. 
in  the  silo.  And  it  is  not  keeping  well ; 
so  much  of  it  is  moldy.  I  am  using  about 
eight  bushels  a  day.  Can  you  give  me 
the  reason  why  it  did  not  keep?  I  am 
thinking  of  planting  corn.  Soy  beans,  and 
sunflowers  this  Spring  to  put  in  silo. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  mixture?  What 
proportion  of  each  of  these  seeds  shall 
I  sow  to  the  acre?  I  would  like  to  know 
the  names  of  the  best  kinds  to  sow  for 
this  section.  F- 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  evident  from  your  letter  that  the 
reason  why  your  .silage  is  not  keeping  is 
because  the  corn  was  frozen  before  it 
was  ensiled.  This  condition  would  have 
a  tendency  to  cause  an  excessive  molding 
of  the  silage  especially  if  no  water  were 
added  to  the  frozen  or  dried  corn  at  the 
time  it  was  put  into  the  silo.  Of  course 
nothing  can  be  done  at  this  time  to  meet 
the  difficulty.  You  will  have  to  pick  it 
over  and  make  the  best  of  it,  and  next 
year  profit  by  your  experience. 

The  only  advantage  in  planting  sun¬ 
flowers  for  silage  is  the  fact  that  they 
mature  in  a  .shorter  growing  season  than 
corn.  However,  under  conditions  where 
corn  will  mature  I  think  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  corn  silage  is  preferable 
to  sunflower  silage  and  the  yield  per  acre 
can  be  greater  under  average  farm  condi¬ 
tions. 

Where  corn  and  Soy  beans  are  grown 
for  silage  a  better  plan  would  be  to  grow 
the  Soy  beans  in  one  area  and  the  corn 
in  another,  and  then  harvest  them  at  the 
same  time  and  haul  the  loads  of  corn  and 
the  loads  of  Soy  beans  to  the  cutter  at 
silo  filling  time.  If  on  a  weight  basis 
four  or  five  loads  of  corn  will  run  into 
the  silo  to  be  followed  by  one  load  of 
Soy  beans,  which  would  provide  a  silo 
mixture  which  would  best  meet  your  con¬ 
ditions.  Y'ou  will  find  that  when  this 
combination  comes  out  of  the  silo  it  will 
be  attractive  in  color  though  darker  than 
the  ordinary  corn  silage.  The  Soy  beans 
stimulate  fermentation  and  often  burn¬ 
ing  ;  lienee  the  discoloration  as  noted. 
Two  varieties  of  Soy  beans  which  would 
do  well  in  your  territory  are  the  Ito  San 
and  the  Wilson.  Soy  beans  should  be 
seeded  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  and  a  half 
per  acre. 


Vealing  Calves 

I  wish  advice  in  regard  to  vealing 
calves.  I  have  Jersey  cows  and  am  try¬ 
ing  to  let  the  calves  suck  the  cows  but 
the  milk  seems  too  rich  and  they  get  sick 
with  scours.  Would  it  be  better  to  milk 
the  cows,  dilute  the  milk  with  water  and 
feed  the  calves?  R-  w-  E* 

New  York. 

It  may  be  that  better  success  will  be 
had  if  you  mother  two  calves  ou  each 
Jersey  cow,  so  that  less  of  the  rich  milk 
will  be  taken.  If  you  cannot  do  that  then 
milk  the  cow  partially  two  or  three  times 
daily,  at  first,  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
milk  taken  by  the  calf.  The  rich  feed 
of  the  cow  may  also  be  reduced  if  there 
is  a  tendency  to  the  calf  scouring.  W  hen 
scouring  starts  give  the  calf  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  in  milk.  One  to  three  table- 
spoonsful  will  suffice,  according  to  age 
and  size  and  severity  of  the  attack.  In 
many  cases  further  treatment  will  n&t  be 
necessary,  but  should  scouring  persist 
give  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  salol  and 
two  parts  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth, 
washed  down  with  water  or  boiled  milk. 
The  dose  is  one-half  to  one  teaspoonful, 
every  three,  four  or  six  hours,  according 
to  age  and  size  of  calf  and  severity  of  at¬ 
tack.  Larger  calves  may  have  to  receive 
even  larger  doses  and  in  obstinate  cases 
it  may  be  necessary  to  add  a  little  tan¬ 
nin,  or  to  try  that  drug  without  the 
others.  The  dose  is  one-half  to  one 
dram,  or  more,  as  found  necessary,  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  four  to  six  hours.  It  is  a 
binding  medicine  so  should  not  be  given 
when  one  dose  or  more  is  seen  to  have 
“locked”  the  bowels. 

To  prevent  scours  it  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  cleanse  and  disinfect  the  udder 
and  teats  of  the  cow  before  the  calf  is 
allowed  to  nurse  for  the  first  time  and 
then  to  keep  them  clean.  We  also  advise 
(Continued  on  Page  648) 


BEFORE  investing  in  an  Ensilage  Cutter, 
make  sure  it  will  give  the  results  you 
want  with  the  power  you  have.  There  are 
seven  Blizzard  Models — each  will  do  most 
work  per  H.P.  for  its  size.  For  use  with  light 
tractor  power  there  are  three  Blizzard  models: 
R-211  and  R-133  mentioned  above,  and  S-22 
with  Dick’s  Patented  Double  Feed.  Vast 
capacity.  All  are  real  self-feeding  models. 
Here’s  the  way  Blizzard  owners  talk  of  their  in¬ 
vestment.  Paul  Pritchard  of  Geneseo,  Ill.,  says:  "I 
like  the  Blizzard  Cutter  better  than  any  cutter  I 
know  of.  This  is  the  second  one  I  have  used,  and 
if  I  were  to  buy  another  it  would  be  a  Blizzard,  fl 
My  silo  is  12  x  48 — 130  tons.  Use  four  bundle  tj 
teams  on  short  haul — one  team  on  binder — and 
bundle  conveyor — three  men  in  silo — two  men 
with  cutter.  Filling  time  13  hours.”^«> 

Write  for  Booklet  models  —  from  small 

L-18used  with  3  Si  H.P.  to  giant  S-91  with  35-ton 
an  hour  capacity;  also  “Famous”  Feed  Cutters — 

50  years  the  leaders  for  hand  and  power  operation. 
For  superior  quality  of  machine  itself  and  work 
done,  invest  in  a  Blizzard.  The  booklet  tells  why. 
THE  JOS.  DICK  MFC.  CO..  Box  502  CANTON.  O. 
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A  chance  for  every  farmer 
to  make  ensilage  profits  on 
"smallest  Bilo  investment  ever 
,  required.  Investigate  this  silo 
bargain  now  before  you  buy. 

(CHAMPION 
I  SILO 


Tho  time-tried  and 
tested,  recognized  as 

_ _  the  leader  wherever 

I  silos  are  known  and  used.  Oil  filled 
l  staves,  interlocking  anchors— new 
,  foundation  construction. all  of  which 
makes  the  Champion  the  ever  per- 
[  manent  silo.  Best,  most  aatisfac- 
ltory.  most  convenient  silo  of  all, 
land  with  present  low  prices, 
special  discounts,  etc.,  makes 
It  the  Champion  the  biggest  silo 
^  value  your  money  can  buy.  Let 
i  us  prove  it,  give  you  facta  and 
figures  that  will  make  you 
want  a  Champion  ahead  of  all 
others.  Write  today. 


WinneR 

SILO 

Good  substantial, 
serviceable  silo 
milled  from  2  inch 
stock.  Has  steel 
door  frame  and 
heavy  doors,  com¬ 
bination  latch  and 
ladder,  etc. 


AGENTS 

We  still  have  some 
desirable  territory 
>en  for  agents, 
/rite  us  and  state 
whether  you  want 
agency  only,  or 
agency  and  silo 
for  your  own  use. 


WESTERN 
SILO  CO. 

236 

Mitchell  Bldg. 
Springfeld, 
Ohio 


CataloQ  FREE 

A  wonerful  book,  tells 
all  about  all  silos,  which 
is  best,  gives  facts  about 
tile  and  concrete.  Tells 
how  to  buy  the  right  silo 
and  how  to  use  it  right. 


NEWTON’S  for  HEAVES 

CONDITIONING,  WOR7.1  EXPELLING, 

Indigestion.  Colds,  Coughs.  Distemper,  Skin  Eruptions. 

Is  your  horse  afflicted  with  Heaves?  Use  2  larga 
cans  Newton’s  Compound.  Cost  $2.50.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfactory.  One  can  at  $1.25 
often  sufficient. 


-  's' 

JfsgS over  SO  gears'  sale 
A  Veterinary’s  Compound  for  Horses.  Cattle,  Hogs. 
Most  for  cost  of  anything  obtained  for  similar  pur¬ 
poses  A  powder  given  In  tho  feed.  Safe  to  use. 
65c  and  $1.25  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Roofing  9 

Buying  the  best 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof  in 
years  of  service  you  can  buy.  (We  make  stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  73,  Middletown,  0. 


PURE  IRON 


MARYLAND  Stockand  Grain  FARM 

190  acres;  9  room  house;  phone;  new,  large  barn,  one  of 
the  best  in  Frederick  Co.  Water  at  house  and  barnj  new 
fence  ;  ground  limed.  2  miles  from  Thurmont.  Only 
$11,500.  Immediate  possession. 

8.  1£.  S1IAFFEK  -  Thurmont,  Maryland 

Floriculture  and  Garden  Books 

The  following  standard  works  may  be 
had  from  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  postpaid  at  the 
prices  named : 

Commercial  Floriculture, 

By  Fritz  Bahr  . $5.00 

Plant  Culture,  by  George  Oliver . .  .  3.75 

Plan  Propagation,  by  A.  C.  Hottea.  2.15 
Little  Book  of  Annuals,  by  Hottes.  1.60 
Little  Book  of  Perennials, 

By  Hottes  .  1-60 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Herbaceous  Per¬ 
ennials,  by  Kirkegaard,  Fernald 

and  White  .  2.75 

The  Small  Nursery,  by  Nelson  Coon  1.60 

Milady’s  House  Plants  .  1.15 
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Self-opening  Gate 

In  following  my  business,  I  get  over 
considerable  territory,  and  meet  with 
many  people,  and  see  many  valuable  de¬ 
vices,  one  of  which  I  made  up  my  mind 
I  would  never  forget.  And  now  comes 
Rayman  E.  Siegle,  of  Arkansas,  page 
267,  asking  for  this  very  thing.  The  pic¬ 
ture  and  description  show  its  construc¬ 
tion.  The  boards  BB  should  be  spaced 
to  accommodate  the  “track”  of  machines. 


outlet,  which  is  about  25  ft.  from  the  well, 
froze  and  caused  the  waste  water  to  back 
up  under  ground  till  under  the  house.  It 
seeped  into  the  well  and  spoiled  the  water. 
We  have  cleaned  out  the  well  twice  the 
past  month,  washed  it  out,  but  still  the 
water  smells.  We  thought  perhaps  it  was 
the  pipes,  and  would  eventually  clean 
themselves  by  pumping  water  through 
them,  but  it  is  over  a  week  now  and  still 
the  water  has  a  smell  to  it.  The  cesspool 
is  about  80  ft.  away  and  there  is  no  other 
source  of  contamination  nearby.  The  sink 
drain  is  4-in.  sewer  pipe  and  ' is  in  good 


y 

”  K 

^ 

Drive  up  slowly  against  the  gate  which 
will  tip  away  from  the  machine  or  be 
pushed  down.  After  the  machine  has 


running  order  now.  The  stones  the  well 
is  lined  with  must  be  the  cause  although 
they  were  washed  off  as  well  as  possible. 

passed  over  gate  the  weights  will  pull  it  Ihe're ' is 

back  to  upright  position.  May  be  used  any  danger  of  sickness  from  drinking  the 

from  either  side.  For  wagons  use  an-  water;  .Tbe  water  is  real  clear,  but  when 

other  set  of  “B”  hnnrds  in  ti,„  we  boil  ifc>  i(:  seems  to  redden  every  pot  or 

orner  or  a  boards  m  the  middle  pan,  especially  aluminum  ware,  and  the 

tor  tongue  of  wagon  to  strike.  water  itself  gets  red.  Are  there  any 

A.  ordinary  wire-fencing  farm  gate ;  chemicals  we  could  put  in  to  remedy  the 

B,  l^xlO-in.  oak,  two  pieces  on  each  side  matter?  MBS.  J.  A.  y. 

as 

G  weights  g  P  ’  ’  1  P  11  y8’  frozen  waste  pipe  and  I  think  it  will  be 


Virginia.  f.  n.  hagman,  jb. 

Here  is  diagram  of  gate  which  works 
well. 


some  months  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  some 
years  before  it  will  be  safe  to  use  the  well. 
There  is  nothing  you  can  put  in  the  well 
to  help,  as  the  next  day  there  would  be 
more  seepage.  Of  course,  you  can  take 
a  chance  and  boil  the  water,  but  since 
you  only  have  to  go  18  ft.  down,  you  may 
better  dig  a  new  well  some  distance  away 
and  line  it  with  tile. 


AA,  are  bolts  with  one  end  turned 
up,  top  one  should  extend  about  4  or  5 
in.  in  farther  than  bottom.  BB  are 
strips  of  1-in.  metal  one-fourth  inch 
thick  with  eye  welded  on  end.  These 
hook  on  AA,  and  are  fastened  on  gate 
just  opposite  from  AA  or  the  long  one 
on  the  bottom  of  gate.  This  gate  will 
swing  easily  either  way  and  will  always 
close  itself.  w.  j.  D. 

Michigan. 


Gate  with  Bevel  Gear 

I  noticed  an  inquiry  about  a  service¬ 
able  gate  that  will  close  itself,  and 
thought  that  my  idea  may  be  of  benefit. 


The  sketch  shows  that  a  large  gear  is 
fast  to  the  post  with  a  small  gear  on  a 
shaft  with  cord  to  pull  up  the  weight. 
New  York.  E.  d. 


Self-closing  Gate 

I  would  suggest  that  one  desiring  a 
self-closing  gate  study  the  hanging  of  a 
door  on  a  closed  car.  any  late  model.  The 
top  hinges  are  set  slightly  forward  of  the 
bottom  hinges,  and  when  door  is  open 
it  swings  a  little  higher,  consequently  ~ 

when  released  from  your  hand  it  closes  I  he  teacher  was  trying  to  impress  on 
firmly  when  on  level  road.  Try  this  “?e  children  how  important  had  been  the 
with  a  gate,  as  the  law  of  gravitation  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  “Sir 
will  work  for  you  as  well  in  one  place  Isaac  Newton  was  sitting  on  the  ground 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1924. 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. : 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  business  manager  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em¬ 
bodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Law's  and  Regula¬ 
tions,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to- 
Wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher:  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333 
West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff 
Lake,  N.  J. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood, 
Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Dillon,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 

3.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or 
other  security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  se¬ 
curity  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest,  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

JOHN  J,  DILLON,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th 
day  of  March,  1924. 

WILLIAM  A.  CROSBY,  (Seal.) 

Notary  Public,  N.  Y.  Co.,  252. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1924.) 


as  another. 


Contaminated  Well 


G.  M.  b.  an(1  looking  at  the  tree.  An  apple  fell 
cn  his  head,  and  from  that  he  discovered 
gravitation.  Just  think,  children,”  she 
added,  “isn’t  that  wonderful?”  The 
“smart  boy”  in  the  class  did  not  seem  im¬ 
pressed.  “Yes,  miss,”  he  piped  up.  “And 


I  have  a  dug  well  18  ft.  deep  with 

spring  water  coming  in  at  bottom  through  _  _ 

sand.  It  is  about  8  ft.  from  the  house,  if  he  had  been  sitting  in*  school** looking 
hut  water  is  piped  and  pumped  into  the  at  his  books  he  wouldn’t  have  discovered 
house.  This  Winter  the  sink  drain  or  anything.” — Mc-Ivendree  Review. 
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FREIGHT-  PAID  -  BY-  US 

To  all  points  East  of  Mississippi  River 


LUMBER.?!*; 

[t! 

If 
0 

% 


TTERE’S  news— big  news  for  all  readers  of  this  paper  who  live 
-LA  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  We  will  ship  a  carload  of  lumber 
(not  less  than  16,000  ft.  B.  M.)  at  prices  below,  free  of  all  freight 
charges.  Safe  delivery  to  your  station  guaranteed. 

This  is  all  Southern  pine,  government  cantonment  lumber,  in  first 
class  condition,  carefully  dismantled  with  nails  pulled  out— not  just 
clipped  off.  We  have  shipped  thousands  of  carloads  of  splendid 
Camp  lumber  and  building  material  of  all  kinds  with  big  savings 
and  satisfaction  to  our  customers. 

Our  purchase  of  the  great  Camp  Jackson  here  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  from 
bnP?s/°’/  mllboas °f  feet  ?{  sound,  seasoned  lumber  and  building 
materials  of  every  kind  at  rock  bottom  prices  from  one  of  America’s  largest  and 
best  conditioned  army  camps. 

F  Order  Direct  From  the  List  Below!  __ 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  Don’t  delay!  Avoid  disappointment  b^R 
ermg  direct  from  this  advertisement  for  bargains  like  these  go  fast.  First  come^ 
b  served.  All  material  offered,  subject  to  prior  sale. 

Sheathing  -  Flooring  -  Siding ! 

Roof  Sheathing — 1x4  in.  square  edge  boards,  mixed 
lengths,  4  to  16  ft.  as  it  comes  from  building.  .  .  $26.00 
Wall  Sheathing — Mixed  widths  square  edge  boards, 

4  in.  and  wider,  mixed  lengths  4  to  20  ft.  as  it 

comes  from  building .  27.50 

Matched  Sheathing — 1x4  in.  mixed  lengths  4  to 

16  ft .  26.00 

Matched  Sheathing— 1x6  in.  mixed  lengths  4  to 

16  f  t  • .  •  -  . . .  28.00 

Boxing  Boards— 1x10  in.  and  12  in.  good  lengths,  6 

to  20  ft.  mixed . • .  31.50 

Flooring — “  Specially  Selected”  suitable  for  further 

use  as  flooring.  Lengths  up  to  16  ft .  32.00 

Flooring — “Camp  Run ”  as  it  comes  from  buildings  27.00 
Drop  Siding— “Novelty”  Pattern,  1x6  mixed 

lengths.  All  one  pattern  shipped .  28.00 

Orders  for  this  lumber  are  rolling  in. 

Quick  action  is  necessary.  So  don't 
wait!  Order  now! 


These  are  Freight  Prepaid  Prices ! 


Dimension  Lumber! 

You  can  order  this  material  in  specified  lengths,  use  10,  12 
and  20  ft.  whenever  possible  as  there  is  a  plentiful  supply 
of  these  lengths  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

Lgth.  Lgth.  Lgth.  Lgth.  Lgth.  Lgth.  Lgtli. 

2x4s  Ft.  Ft.  Ft.  Ft.  Ft.  Ft.  Ft. 

2x6s  4  to  6  8  10  12  14  16  18  &  20 

2x8s  Price  Price  Price  Price  Price  Price  Price 

2x10s  $22.50  $27.00  $29.00  $30.00  $31.00  $32.00  $33.00 

All  lumber  prices  are  per  1000  ft.  board  measure  add 
are  FREIGHT  jPREPAID  to  all  points  East  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Terms  2%  discount  is  allowed  for 
cash  with  order.  Otherwise,  send  one-half  cash,  balance 
to  be  paid  on  our  draft  with  bill  of  lading  attached. 
Mail  orders  direct  to  our  Camp  Jackson  Office. 

If  you  prefer,  send  us  complete  list  of 
your  requirements  for  our  freight  pre¬ 
paid  prices. 


putu/  JSI  UxCO. 

TJlSF?  5?„t^ous,a"<ls,  uf  oU'er  items  listed  in  our  catalog  that  can  bo  included  In  your  carload  shinment  at 
ona  /re  C02Ji.  Wonderful  bargains  in  sash,  doors,  screens,  tanks  pipe  stoves  radiation 
*■1*2  apparatus,  etc.  The  above  freight  prepaid  prices  apply  on  lumber  only  for  ’carload’  shipments 
and  must  not  be  confused  with  any  of  our  other  lumber  prices  published  or  offered  elsewhere.  p 

"  Close!  Outfits 

Low  type  with 
white  vitreous 
earthenware 
bowls*  Open 
front  seat. 

White 
‘porce  lain 
tinks. 

Complete. 


□ 


jim 


Doors 

Panel  doors, 
size  2  ft.  8  ins. 
x  Q  ft.  8  ins.; 
1  3-8  inch 

thick.  Suit- 
ableforhomes. 
Price  Each. . 

$175 


(i  light  glazed 
sash,  size  over 
all,  34 H  x  34  H 
ins.  1  1-8  inch 
thiek.  Lots  of  0 
or  more  each.. 


The  Only  Conditions  of  this  Sale  l 


This  special  freight  prepaid  offer  is  made  for 
immediate  ordering  and  only  provides  that  you 
send  in  this  coupon  with  your  order  or  write  us 
where  you  saw  this  advertisement.  Cash  in 
full  to  accompany  all  orders  or  one-half  cash, 
balance  on  delivery . 


m 


US  BROTHERS  CO. 

CAMP  JACKSON  BRANCH 

COLUMBIA .  SO.CAROUNA 


I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  your  great  Fmght- 
Prepaid  Lumber  offer. 


Name— 


Carbola 

Paints 

and 

[  Disinfects 
Dries 
White 


Where  Sanitation  Pays 


It  pays  to  keep  your  live  stock 
building's  clean  and  sanitary. 
Contagious  disease  destroys  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
live  stock  profits  each  year. 

Paint  the  interiors  of  your 
dairy  barns,  poultry  houses  and 
hog  pens  with  Carbola,  the  Dis¬ 
infecting  White  Paint.  Spray  it 
or  brush  it  on  walls,  ceilings, 
floors,  stalls — on  every  surface 
where  disease  germs  may  hide. 
It  will  help  to  prevent  the  start 
and  spread  of  contagious  disease 
among  your  stock.  It  will  help 
keep  your  cattle,  poultry,  horses 
and  hogs  free  from  lice,  mites 
and  other  parasites. 


Carbola  is  a  white  paint  and  a 
powerful  disinfectant  combined 
in  powder  form.  J ust  mix  it  with 
water  and  in  a  minute  or  two  it 
is  ready  to  be  applied  with  spray 
pump  or  brush.  It  dries  pure 
white  with  a  smooth  finish. 

Carbola  makes  sanitation  easy 
and  inexpensive,  for  it  enables 
you  to  do  two  jobs — 'painting  and 
disinfecting — in  one  operation. 
It  will  not  clog  a  sprayer.  It 
does  not  blister,  flake  or  peel  off. 
It  will  not  spoil,  even  after  it  is 
mixed  with  water. 

Carbola  in  dry  powder  form 
makes  an  excellent  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  louse  powder. 


Your  hardware,  feed,  teed,  poultry  supply  or  drug  dealer  hat 
Carbola  or  can  get  tt.  If  not,  order  direct.  We  will  uhip  promptly 
by  parcel  post  or  express.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
5  lbs.  75c  and  10c 


10  lbs.  $1.25  and  15c  postage  20  lbs.  $2.50  delivered 


c  postage  _ _ 

50  lbs.  $5.00  delivered  200  lbs.  $18?0O  delivered 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

323  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

AHBQLA 
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Extra 

^Charge, 


Fences 


JOv" 


■ 


Insulated  Against  Rust 

The  more  zinc  on  the  wire,  the  longer  the  wire  fence  will  last. 

Wires  used  in  Zinc  Insulated  Fences  receive  more  than 
DOUBLE  the  usual  heat  treatment  in  the  zinc  bath— the 
proper  and  only  way  to  give  a  heavier  coating  of  galvanizing 
with  lasting  quality. 

This  better  process  not  only  applies  more  zinc  to  the  wire, 
but  makes  the  coating  uniform  and  inseparably  a  part  of  the 
steel.  It  insulates  the  wire  with  more  zinc  and  with  no 
cracking,  flaking  or  peeling  off. 

All  the  following  brands  of  Farm  Fence 

AMERICAN,  ANTHONY,  ROYAL, 

NATIONAL,  ELLWOOD,  U.  S. 

are  now  Zinc  Insulated — At  No  Extra  Charge. 

We  make  only  one  grade  of  fence,  every  brand  Zinc  Insu¬ 
lated — and  sell  it  at  no  higher  price,  Think  of  it!  fence 
that  will  outlast  any  fence  you  have  used  before — yet  costs  no 
more  than  ordinary  grades  of  farm  fence.  Only  our  quantity 
production,  vast  resources  and  equipment  make  this  offer 
possible. 

Hang  your  fences  on  Arrow  Fee-Steel  Fosts  for 
greater  strength,  durability,  dependability  and  long  life. 
Built  like  a  railroad  rail— will  not  bend,  twist,  buckle  or  work 
loose.  The  large  Anchor  plate  locks  firmly  into  the  ground 
while  being  driven,  forming  the  most  solid  anchorage.  Closely 
spaced  notches  enable  you  to  attach  every  line  wire  to  post, 
if  desired.  Many  other  big  features. 

Your  local  dealer  carries  Zinc  Insulated  Fences  and  Arrow  Tee-Steel  Posts 

in  stock  for  quick  delivery.  We  stand  back  of  him  for  your  protection. 


American  steel  &  wire  company 

Chicago  Now  YnrW  Boston  Dallas  Denver 


New  York 


Boston 


Send  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
Bteel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
_  Catalog  illustrated  in  eolora  froo. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  SL.Qulney.lll. 


Enables  a  14-year- 
old  boy  to  mow  away 
more  hay  than  two 
husky  men  with  hand 
forks.  Uses  the  force 
of  gravity  to  put  the 
hay  where  wanted. 
Does  away  with  the 
hard-packed  center. 
The  hay  keeps  better 
and  comes  out  easier. 


'Saves  Hand 
Forking  in  the 
Mow”.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  week. 


Ask  your  dealer 
fortheCallahan. 
If  he  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  we  will 


The  Callahan  can 
be  used  in  any  type 
of  barn  and  with  any 
style  of  hay  fork. 
Simple,  durable  and 
practical.  Sold  on  a 
money- back  guar¬ 
antee,  if  you  order 
early.  Write  today 
for  free  booklet. 

Callahan  Distributor  Co. 

24  CourtlandSt.Weilsboro.Pa. 


Vealing  Calves 

(Continued  from  Page  046) 
[saturating  the  stump  of  the  calf’s  navel 
with  tincture  of  iodine  at  birth  and  then 
dusting  it  with  powdered  starch  or  finely 
sifted  slaked  lime.  Repeat  the  treatment 
daily  until  the  navel  is  completely  dried 
and  no  raw  spot  remains.  See  to  it  that 
the  calves  are  kept  in  a  clean,  dry,  well 
[ventilated  sunny  box  stall  or  pen  and  as 
[soon  as  they  are  doing  well  have  them 
run  outdoors  daily  in  the  sun  for  an  hour 
or  two,  when  the  weather  is  not  incle¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  found  that  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  are  essential  to  health 
land  the  development  of  a  strong  bony 
[frame.  This  is  most  important  as  regards 
calves  that  are  to  be  raised  for  breeding 
purposes.  If  poor  success  is  had  in  rais¬ 
ing  calves  for  veal  by  the  nursing  process 
jit  would  be  better  to  feed  the  calves  milk 
by  hand  and  to  have  mixed  milk  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  whole  Jersey  milk.  It  has  been 
found,  in  such  feeding  that  one  should 
give  not  over  one  and  one-half  gallons  of 
milk  by  the  end  of  the  first  week,  two 
gallons  by  the  end  of  the  second  week, 
two  and  one-half  gallons  by  the  end  of 
the  third  week  and  three  gallons  by  the 
end  of  the  fourth  week,  in  three  feeds 
daily,  as  a  day’s  allowance.  See  that  all 
milking  utensils  are  kept  perfectly  ster¬ 
ilized.  If  any  derangement  of  the  bowels 
[starts  lessen  the  milk  and  to  each  pint 
[of  it  add  one  teaspoon ful  of  a  mixture  of 
one-half  an  ounce  of  formalin  and  15 y2 
Jounces  of  boiled  water,  to  be  kept  in  a 
colored  bottle.  Isolate  any  calf  that 
scours.  Keep  the  calf  pen  clean,  disin¬ 
fected  and  freshly  bedded. 


GELT 
OUR 
LARGE 
FREE 
CATALOG 


THE  FRONT  THATCAVE 

THt r.RTFFTN  SILO  FAME 

Before  you  buy  your  new  silo,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  the  big  advantage  of 
“that  GRIFFIN  Door.”  Always  tight  and  no 
chance  to  swell  and  stick.  Permanent  steel 
ladder  on  Front.  Farmers  write  that  the 
GRIFFIN  is  more  than  they  ever  expected. 

Discount  to  Agents  if  there  is  no  GRIFFIN  Agent  in  your  territory. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

Box  11,  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Full  weight— 

Galvanized— 


Roofing  Products 

In  country  or  city — for  farm  buildings  or  resi¬ 
dences,  metal  roofing  is  positively  unequaled. . 

Apollo-Kkystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  the  most  dur-  • 
able,  rust-resisting  galvanized  sheets  manufactured.  Actual  weather- 
tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  this  material  for  Roofing,  Tanks, 
Culverts,  etc.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  also  unexcelled  for  Hoot¬ 
ing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  helow  regular  brands.  . 
Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings  booklet.^ 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Ration  Lacks  Needful  Minerals 

My  neighbor  has  four  cows  which  have 
plenty  of  tine  hay  and  a  small  amount  of 
grain.  They  are  gnawing  the  barn  door  ; 
all  the  boards  and  timbers  they  can  get 
at.  Will  you  tell  what  substance  they 
|  need  l  pt 

New  Hampshire. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  four  cows  in 
[question  have  been  pastured  on  an  area 
where  the  soil  is  sour  and  deficient  in 
lime,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  the 
cows  to  be  properly  nourished  during  the 
pasture  season.  When  the  Winter  ap¬ 
proached  they  were  confined  in  yards 
given  a  generous  amount  of  hay  that  was 
produced  on  poor  unproductive  land,  and 
most  likely  fed  an  insufficient  amount  of 
grain.  'Consequently  their  appetites  be¬ 
came  ravenous  and,  owing  to  a  lack  of 
mineral  matter  and  general  balance  in 
the  ration  and  roughage  supplied,  they 
have  evidenced  this  deficiency  in  the  way 
[mentioned. 

It  would  be  well  to  sprinkle  the  hay 
with  ground  limestone,  5  lba  of  the 
[ground  limestone  for  each  100  lbs,  of  hay 
fed.  The  ground  limestone  can  be  kept 
in  a  barrel  or  box  adjacent  to  the  feeding 
room,  and  every  time  that  hay  is  fed  to 
these  cows  the  desired  amount  of  ground 
limestone  can  be  sprinkled  over  the  hay. 
If  the  cows  do  not  have  access  to  salt 
| make  such  an  arrangement. 

The  utilization  of  equal  parts  of 
|  steamed  bone  meal  and  common  salt 
makes  a  good  licking  mixture.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  advisable  to  provide  so-called 
rock  salt  in  addition  to  the  common  salt 
[which  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  a 
|  great  deal  of  the  hay  which  is  produced 
in  New  Hampshire  and  certain  other  of 
the  New  England  States  on  the  average 
run  of  soil  is  of  poor  quality,  relatively 
high  in  fiber,  and  notably  deficient  in 
mineral  matter.  Of  course  this  does  not 
apply  to  farm  land  which  is  regularly 
worked  and  where  the  crops  are  properly 
| rotated,  and  where  the  soil  is  limed,  fer¬ 
tilized,  and  properly  cultivated.  This 
[condition  I  encounter  quite  frequently  in 
territories  of  this  character,  and  is  uu- 
| doubt edly  the  cause  of  this  annoyance. 

As  to  the  grain  ration,  it  would  be 
[well  to  make  sure  that  it  is  derived  from 
a  rather  wide  variety  of  basic  ingredients. 
A  ration  carrying  about  20  per  cent  of 
protein  would  serve,  and  the  protein 
should  come  not  only  from  cereal  grains 
but  from  such  concentrates  as  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  linseed  meal.  The  follow¬ 
ing  combination  is  proposed :  350  lbs. 
hominy,  150  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings, 
150  lbs.  linseed  meal.  150  lbs.  gluten  feed, 
100  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 
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The  Henyard 


A  Satisfactory  Ration 

For  the  past  seven  years  I  have  been 
feeding  my  young  chicks  on  the  following 
lation:  Starting  feed,  one  part  sifted 

beef  scraps,  to  six  parts  ground  rolled 
oats,  with^  two  feeds  a  day  of  chick 
scratch.  Growing  feed,  two  parts  rolled 
oats,  two  parts  wheat  bran,  twTo  parts 
cornmeal,  one  part  beef  scraps,  one-half 
part  linseed  meal,  with  scratch  morning 
and  night.  Laying  ration,  equal  parts 
bran,  middlings,  cornmeal,  gluten  and 
meat  scraps,  with  scratch  morning  and 
night.  I  would  like  to  add  buttermilk  to 
the  above  rations,  as  every  poultry  writer 
advocates  the  use  of  buttermilk.  Would 
it  be  necessary  to  cut  down  on  the  meat, 
if  buttermilk  was  used?  I  have  had  very 
good  results  with  the  above  mashes ;  have 
had  birds  2  lbs.  eight  to  10  weeks,  and 
hens  laying  from  190  to  220  eggs  a  year 
— -trapped  birds.  What  is  you  opinion  of 
i he  above  rations?  I  copied  them  from 
the  Maine  Station  at  Orono.  h.  h. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

Your  rations  are  very  good  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  to  be  followed  in  feeding.  There 
are  numerous  combinations  and  a  great 
variety  of  foods  that  can  be  used  success- 


costs  shall  be  taxed  in  favor  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  unless  there  shall  appear  that  demand 
■was  made  upon  the  defendant  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  claim  sued  for  not  more  than 
SO  days  nor  less  than  three  days  prior  to 
the  bringing  of  the  action.  And  in  no 
case  when  wages  are  attached  shall  the 
taxable  costs  exceed  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  damages  recovered  in  such  ac¬ 
tion.  No  assignment  of  future  earnings 
can  prevent  their  attachment  unless  made 
to  secure  a  bona  fide  debt,  nor  unless  the 
assignment  is  acknowledged  and  recorded 
in  the  town  clerk's  office.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  articles  of  personal  property  ex¬ 
empted  from  execution.  So  much  of  any 
debt  which  has  accrued  by  reason  of  the 
personal  services  of  the  debtor  as  shall 
not  exceed  $15  shall  be  exempt,  and  not 
liable  to  be  taken  by  foreign  attachment 
or  execution. 

2.  You  will  need  an  attorney  to  make 
an  attachment  and  he  will  be  able  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  and 
the  proper  steps  to  be  taken. 

3.  We  believe  there  is  no  way  by  which 
you  can  obtain  the  wages  due  to  a  soldier 
for  payment  of  your  claim.  In  order  to 
satisfy  yourself  you  might  write  to  the 
Paymaster  General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


fully  in  rearing  chicks  and  feeding  ma¬ 
ture  hens.  Old-fashioned  chicks  lived  and 
thrived  upon  a  sole  ration  of  cornmeal 
wet  up  with  cold  water,  and  I  have 
known  of  very  modern  flocks  that  did  the 
same;  still,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  kept 
under  modern  intensive  conditions,  flocks 


Curing  Rupture  Without  Operation 

What  do  you  think  of  the  advertised 
method  for  rupture  treatment  which 
claims  to  cure  it  without  an  operation? 
If  there  is  anything  in  it  I  would  try 
it ;  if  there  isn’t  anything  in  it  you  have 
doubtless  heard  of  it  before  now. 

New  York.  j.  s.  m. 


of  chicks  need  more  care  in  the  com¬ 
pounding  of  their  rations  and  that  a 
proper  balance  between  protein  and  car¬ 
bohydrate  constituents  of  the  food  given 
needs  to  be  considered.  The  animal  body, 
whether  human  or  that  of  lower  animals, 
can  adapt  itself  to  greatly  varying  condi¬ 
tions  and  thrive,  but  there  is  no  use  in 
putting  an  unnecessarily  great  strain 
upon  it  by  forcing  it  to  overcome  too 
great  handicaps. 

By  adding  buttermilk,  or  sour  milk, 
you  add  to  the  protein  content  of  your 
ration,  and  it  will  be  well  to  cut  down 
somewhat  that  already  given  in  meat 
crap.  When  all  the  milk  that  chicks 
will  consume  is  fed,  meat  is  not  needed. 
I  think  it  better,  however,  to  give  some 
meat  scrap,  even  when  an  ample  supply 
of  milk  it  at  hand.  Sour  milk,  or  its 
equivalent,  buttermilk,  has  other  food 
value  than  that  contained  in  its  protein, 
and  is  almost  indispensable  in  chick  feed¬ 
ing.  I  am  surprised  that  you  have  not 
used  one  or  the  other  before.  M.  B.  D. 


Cannibal  Fowls 

I  am  having  very  serious  trouble  in  one 
of  my  poultry  houses.  Our  last  Spring 
pullets,  550  in  number  at  this  time,  have 
developed  into  a  bunch  of  cannibals.  We 
are  losing  pullets  almost  every  day.  I 
am  feeding  everything  I  know.  They 
have  plenty  of  room  and  free  range  when 
weather  conditions  will  permit.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  best  layers  are  the  birds  at¬ 
tacked;  picked  oviduct  is  the  trouble.  Is 
there  any  way  to  stop  the  trouble?  Our 
pullets  are  laying  well,  but  this  trouble 
has  become  very  annoying,  as  well  as  a 
big  loss.  M.  F.  B. 

Virginia. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  prevent 
fowls  from  picking  at  the  everted  ovi¬ 
ducts  of  their  mates  which  are  suffering 
from  this  trouble,  a  trouble  which  is  very 
common  in  heavily  fed  pullets  that  have 
been  forced  to  high  egg  production 
through  the  Winter.  Possibly  the  smear¬ 
ing  of  pine  tar  over  the  vents  of  those 
birds  showing  a  slight  degree  of  the 
trouble  might  help ;  any  serious  case 
should,  of  course,  be  removed  from  the 
flock.  If  the  flock  can  be  given  its  liber¬ 
ty,  the  temptation  to  attack  each  other  is 
much  lessened  and  the  vice  may  be  for¬ 
gotten,  but  I  know  of  no  food  or  method 
of  feeding  that  will  influence  it.  A  red 
mass  protruding  is  an  invitation  to  other 
fowls  to  peck  at  it,  and  a  taste  of  blood 
arouses  fowls  to  fury.  M.  B.  D. 


Attachment  for  Debt 

1.  What  is  the  garnishee  law  in  Con¬ 
necticut?  2.  What  steps  are  necessary 
to  put  an  attachment  on  property,  and 
cost  of  same?  3.  A  man  cleared  out  and 
Joined  the  army,  leaving  a  large  bill  for 
board  as  well  as  money  lent  him.  R.  B. 

•  1.  The  Connecticut  lawrs  provide  that 
where  wages  only  are  to  be  attached  no 


No  advertised  “rupture  cure  without 
the  knife”  is  worth  a  moment’s  considera¬ 
tion.  Thousands  of  men  are  ruptured 
and  would  like  to  be  cured  without  op¬ 
eration  ;  this  fact  makes  them  a  fertile 
field  for  the  quack  who  has  some  marvel¬ 
ous  method  of  accomoplishing  the  cure. 
A  rupture  is  simply  the  descent  of  a 
portion  of  the  intestine  through  a  natural 
channel  in  the  abdominal  wall  that  has 
become  stretched  and  enlarged  until  it 
permits  the  escape  of  a  loop  of  intestine 
that,  otherwise,  would  stay  up  in  place. 

In  young  people  this  opening  frequently 
closes  up  with  the  growth  of  the  body 
and  gives  no  trouble.  A  natural  “cure” 
in  this  way  may  occur  in  an  adult,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  rupture  can  be  constantly 
held  in  place  by  a  suitable  truss.  If  na¬ 
ture  cannot  care  for  the  trouble,  unaided, 
however,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  arti¬ 
ficial  closing  of  the  channel  by  the  sur¬ 
geon.  Nothing  rubbed  upon  the  skin,  no 
injection  to  cause  inflammation  and  con¬ 
sequent  sticking  together  of  the  channel 
walls,  and  no  outside  appliance  can  be 
depended  upon  to  cure  a  rupture.  The 
only  safe  plan,  when  a  rupture  is  of  such 
nature  as  to  be  dangerous  to  life,  through 
possible  strangulation,  is  to  consult  a  re¬ 
liable  and  competent  surgeon  and  be 
guided  by  his  advice  as  to  the  particular 
case.  Quackery  is  profitable  only  to  the 
quack.  M.  B.  D. 


Barron  Hollywood  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Chicks,  1.506  a  week  from  April  27  on.  ||Large, 
fluffy,  full  o’pep.  Breeders,  Barron,  from  2  to*5  years 
old  exclusively.  Long,  deep  bodied,  egg-type,  birds. 
Selected  for  health  and  vigor.  Producers  of  big,  snow- 
white  premium  eggs.  Males,  Hollywood,;  pedigreed. 
Quality  not  quantity  our  motto.  We  are  highly  special¬ 
ized  Leghorn  Breeders.  Prices,  April  27  to  May  16,  1  8c  : 
May  16  to  June  1,  16c,  thereafter  14c.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed,  prepaid.  Order  from  this  “ad.”  to  avoid 
delay  and  disappointment.  Deposit,  25#  secures  your 
order.  Reference,  Vineland  Trust  Co. 

MARTIN  LALLY  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED 

LEGHORNS  EGGS  and  CHICKS 

Certified  and  Grade  A 
EGGS,  $15  &  $10  CHICKS,  $35  &  $25 

MOSELEY  BROS.,  Buskirk,  N.Y, 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 


Wyckoff  Strain  Direct 

Our  Leghorns  have  size  combined  with  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  qualities.  Chicks  from  selected  breeders,  »18 

— 100.  RED-IV-EARM  Wolcott,  New  York 


CHIfKS0F  healthy 

“  *  ^  **  FREE-RANGE  STOCK 

S.  C.  Buff  and  W.  Leghorns,  *12—100.  Bailed 
Rock  and  R.  I.  Reds,  *14—100.  White  Rocks, 
*15—100.  Lite  Mixt,  *9—100.  Hevy  Mixt,  *11 
—100.  Sat.  guar,  or  money  refunded.  Circ.  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 


Wanted-Bronze  Hens  Eggs 

E.  TATE  -  Draper,  Virginia 


I  iirliF  Rrohmoo  Prize  winners.  Pens  and  Cockerels. 
LlglU  OrdnmdS  Eggs.*!. 60,  *3  and  *5  per  15.  White  Wy¬ 
andotte  Eggs,  *1.50.  lltYINO  DICKINSON,  Illcganum,  Conn 


All  White  Eggs 


China  Geese,  R.  C.  Leghorns,  Wyan¬ 
dotte.  H4RHY  b.  OREKN  Cheater,  N.Y. 


Eggs 


from  White  Holland  Turkeys,  mostly  old.  Hens, 
*o  per^dozen.  Cl.  W.  MOSS,  Guinea,  Virginia 


S.  C.  Mottled  Ancona  Chicks 

range,  14c  each,  C  A.  Carlin  McAlisterville,  Pa 


Sfl  Alinnm  Sheppard  Strain.  Eggs  *2—15  *12—100, 
.  U.  HnuunAO  prepaid.  0.  SIMMS  Box  Y  bake,  N.Y. 


For  Sale — Colored  Dorkings  Cockerels,  from  im¬ 
ported  stock.  John  Bradley  Groton,  Mass. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs. 

Brush  &  Son  Milton,  Vermont 


Rosemon 


Weaned  Pullets 
Ready 

80  Cents  Each 

These  pullets  are  safely  past  the 
brooding  stage,  nicely  feathered, 
weaned,  ready  to  grow  into  early 
layers.  Merely  feed  them  well,  give 
them  comfortable  quarters  and  they  will 
shell  out  the  eggs  in  late  summer  and 
early  fall  when  prices  are  high. 

Choice  Rosemont  stock — snappy,  heal¬ 
thy,  productive,  profitable. 

White,  Brown  and  Black 
Leghorns  and  Anconas. 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ....  80c  each 

12  to  14  weeks  old  ....  $1.00  each 

No  order  accepted  at  these  prices  for 
less  than  15  pullets.  Shipments  by  ex¬ 
press  collect.  Enclose  check  or  money 
order  for  number  you  wish. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  and  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

“All  Chickens  Lay  Eggs” 

® ,  J! °,t, ,  1 11 Y  bring  top  prices  New  York  Market. 
OURS  DO.  We  have  bred  egg  quality  for  13  years. 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  1(10  600  1000 

April  $4.50  $9.00  $17  $80.00  $155 

May  4.00  8.00  15  72.50  145 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 

25  50  100  600  1000 

April  $6.00  $11.50  $22  $105  $200 

May  5.25  10.50  20  95  100 

Pullets,  8  Weeks’  Old,  $1.25 
t  OUR  GUARANTEE 

Every  chick  sent  to  you  is  healthy  ami  well  hatched.  No  runts  or 
culla  Jeave  our  plant.  Parent  stock  are  pure  bred  and  are 
healthy  layers  of  winter  eggs.  “IS 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOC-N.  R. 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 


Baby  Chicks 


From  Heavy-Laying  Flocks 

Through  32  years’  tireless  effort,  we 
have  built  up  heavy-laying  flocks  of 
healthy,  vigorous  pure-bred  birds.  Eggs 
from  these  flocks  are  hatched  witli  scien- 
tinc  care  in  Incubators  of  our  own  patent¬ 
ed  design.  Pine  Tree  Chicks  are  full  of  vim 
and  vigor,  hardy  and  easy  to  raise.  We 
guarantee  the  full  number  of  Chicks  to 
reach  you  safely.  All  lead¬ 
ing  breeds. 

.  Our  1934  Baby  Chick  Book 
is  tlie  best  we’ve  ever  issued. 
It  points  the  way  to  bigger 
poultry  profits.  Write  for 
it  today— free. 


Pine  Tree  Hatchery 


UAtITV [SERVICE  Box  ^^Stockton^cw^ersggJ 

Buy 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHIX 
&  PULLETS 

That  will  Lay  and 
_  Pay  next  Winter 

A.  Knrlander.  Woodridge.  N.  Y.,  writes  Jan.  26th— 
‘  As  to  details  about  your  500  Pullets  sent  me,  I 
must  say  that  I  wouldn’t  want  a  better  Strain  of 
chickens.  They  were  laying  about  25%  in  Nov.,  35% 
in  Dec.  and  are  nearly  50%  at  present  without  any 
lights  or  forcing  whatever.” 

Eight-Week  Pullets  ready  May  1st — $1.15  each  ;  Slot)  per 
100.  9,000  Chix  every  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  $20  per 
100 — $95  per  500 — $180  per  1.000,  Postpaid.  Live  Delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R.  Southampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

The  Large  Chalk-  White  Egg  Strain 

Five  years  of  Certified  Breeding,  and  each  year  one  of 
the  largest  Cerlilied  tlocks  in  the  State.  Last  fall  we 
had  640  Certified  breeders. 

CHICKS-EGGS-PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

■».  From  these  remarkable  breeders. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

By  introducing  our  great  line  of  males,  bred  from  layers 
of  large  chalk-white  eggs.  Come  and  see  one  of  the  best 
modern  plants  which  is  located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit 
farm.  No  fences.  Flee  range.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

3,000  Pullets.  April  hatched.  Delivery  in  12  weeks 

FARLEY  PORTER  ::  Box  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Healthy,  Vigorous  Chicks 

Br.  PI.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Mixed.  Also  pullets 

All  free  range.  100#  arrival  guaranteed. 
Postpaid.  Valuable  circular  free.  Prices 
low.  Write  THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
G.  D.  Shrawder,  Box  75.  Klclillcld,  Pit. 


TOCKTON 


Our  Mammoth  Incubators  are 
hatching  these  pure-bred  Baby 
Chicks  at  the  rate  of  25,000  a 
week,  enabling  us  to  make  very 
low  prices  for  such  tine  stock. 
We  carefully  pack  them  in 
strong,  light  ventilated  crates, 
prepay  the  parcel  post  and 

GUARANTEE  SAFE  ARRIVAL 

All  leading  breeds,  strictly  pure-bred  and 
uniform  in  quality.  From  selected  heavy¬ 
laying  stock  on  free-range. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  Y  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS 


BABY  OHICKSogJr^SS 

$10—100.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $12—100.  B.  Rocks 
$15.  R.  I.  Reds.  $15.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  De' 

livered  free.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  0.  3.  Miller, lowii,  p. 


/^il  •  I  Pure  bred  White  Leghorns,  Utility  White 
l^niCKS  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  and  Mixed. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 

Turkey  Kldge  Hatchery  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 

SR  W  I  dirhnrno  Chicks  from  our  own  selected  year- 
.  V.  n .  L Og II Ul  113  ling  hens  mated  to  ped.  males.  100# 
live.  Postpaid.  $16perl00.  DISQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Oil  City,P». 

White  Wyandotte  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Martin  Dorcas  direct.  Also  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Small  Deposits  and  prompt  deliveries.  Prices  right. 
Write  for  list.  A.  B.  CARD,  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 

BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
CHIX  with  records  of  262  to  278.  Circular  Free. 

NAUV00  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  ETTERS,  PA. 

Whit R  Wvanrinftp  Chicks,  >M4 — 100,  up.  Eggs,  *6 — 100, 
nlllle  FljdllUOIlC  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 
31st  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist— it  pays.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansllold,  O. 

Whitp  Wvanrinttpu  Ma*ed  Jto  Dorcas  record-laying 
HIIIIB  If  jdIIUUIU,3  males  direct.  Hatching  eggs,  *2  per 
15,  postpaid,  Safe  arrival  and  fertility  guaranteed  or  re¬ 
place  free.  Folder.  HEN  F.  COLEMAN  Sodu.,  New  York 


Whltp  Wvanriflifp<l  fror?  a  heavy-laying  strain  now 
IIIIIIB  flJdllUUIldS  ready.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cockerels  and 
Pens  at  a  reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  He 


w 


bite  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  strain.  Eggs  front  A  1 
Layersof  large  eggs. *2-15;*  10— 100.  R.  Hill.SenecsFsIls.N.I. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  Scflti 

We  are  offering  splendid  range  grown  breeding 
Cockerels,  bred  from  dams  with  records  up  to  314  eggs 
in  one  year.  They  will  stamp  the  lay  in  your  flock,  too, 
and  the  prices  are  right. 

BABY  CHICKS 

1  he  season  is  here  and  our  birds  are  the  best  ever  Old 
customers  are  ordering  heavy  now  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  They  know  the  real  value  of  our  fcred-to-l.y  stock 
We  are  always  sold  far  in  advance.  Your  catalog  is  ready  tree' 
WEST  MANSFIELB  PBUITRY  FARM.  Box  20.  ATTLEBORO  MASS 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

April  Delivery 

CHICKS 

$35.00  per  100  $18.00  per  50  $9.00  per  25 

£  Q  Q  g 

$20  per  100  $10  per  50  $5.00  per  25  $3.00  per  15 

All  free  range  Block.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Send  check  or  money  with  order. 

LOLITA  COWAN  -  Croton.  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants  Giow|i>g 


C.  M.  PAGE  SONS 


a.MLU.u.ig  ur rowing, 

breeding  and  Show  stock. 

Box  199  Helmut*,  N.  j. 


Jeracy  Black  Giant  Egg*  for  sale.  Closely  culled. 

Special  matings,  $8.60  per  15.  HENRY  CHILOS.  Malone,  N.Y. 

Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

The  winning  strain  at  laying  contest.  Baity  chicks 
from  our  own  strain.  Hatching  eggs 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM _ Georoeloww,  Delaware 

BAYBERRY  FARM 

exhibition  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Eggs  for 

BAYBEBRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N  W 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kings 
specialty.  All  other  breeds. Write  forPrlces 

s  AHstun  Squab  Co., 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

giant  rouen  Tliicklinnc 

INDIAN  RUNNER  f  **  ULIUlUya 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoemxville,  Pa. 

RINGNECK  PHEASANTS 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  for  hatching  from  unrelated  stock 
„  Price,  $8  per  12  ;  $»«  per  100. 

Barry  M.  I  rederiek  Spotswood,  N.  J. 

and  Huy-Old  Turkey*  from  extra 
selected,  very  large,  vigorous  2-yr  - 
.  -  ,  -.  — old  Mammoth  Bronze  stock.  Write  us 

before  buying  elsewhere.  ESBENSHADE’S  Turkey  Ferui.  Honks!  p. 


Turkey  Eggs 


at  50c  h  piece, 
amount  write  to 


-  — -  „  v  "imj 

Shrewsbury,  Fa. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS 

ftOc  each.  E rom  magnificent  old  Geese,  20  to  25  lbs,  one 
a  Garden  winner.  MecPhereon  F.rm,  Millington,  M.  j! 

UlHd  Turkey*.  Genuine,  reasonable.  Also  eggs  from 
”  *10  Per  doz.  -Mr*.  J.  C.  Luke..*,  4>xtV,rd  Pa. 


g'enrauee  Sa^  W.  II.  Turkey*.  Eggs,  60.;  *45-100. 

K  Hinshelwood  Engll.hlown,  N.  J. 


HEALTHY  BABY  CHICKS 

L eg h o r r i s? GBa e t|S  n’o ck °R h'o'd I s fa rfj SR od* s  °a n d 1  ot her' °hr e c d s 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

GOOD  BREEDING— PROPER  INCUBATION— HEALTHY  CHICKS 
CUSTOM  HATCHING  Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Price  L*t 

STANDARD  CHICK  HATCHERIES,  Inc.,  Ill  CENTRAL  AVENUE,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  12,  1924 


FROM 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Ferris  Leghorns,  13c 
Barred  Rocks,  14c 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


In  buying  Wyngarden's  Chicks  you  get  stock 
sired  by  males  from  260  to  304,]eggF^T' 
Guaranteed  strong,  healthy.  No ■  culls.  Estab¬ 
lished  I  8  years.  English  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Catalogue  r  ree. 
Wynearden  Hatchery  8;  Farms 
Bo.  N  ZEELAND,  MICH.  Agg.JRHJ] 


CERT1F1EDLCH1CKS 


of  the  four  leading  varieties.  Holly . 
and  Barron  Strain  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.| 

C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Sheppards  Strain  S.  C.  An¬ 
conas  and  Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks.  All 
strong,  sturdy,  superhatched  chicks  from 
milk  fed  docks  certified  by  the  Michigan 
Baby  Chick  Assn,  as  to  th.ir  D“r|ty  of  breejb 
health,  feeding,  etc.  100  per  cent  live' J® 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Large  Catalog:  Free. 

TOWNLINE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R  Zeeland.  Mich. 


Famous  Meadow  Brook  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  only 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

April  /  1??  Chi<?k8 . * 

lees  \ , 


“V -  v  500  “  .  72. 50 

prices  1 1000  «  . 180.00 


v -  ^  1UUU  . .fwv-Yv.. 

Send  your  orders  NOW  for  April  and  May. 
Circular  upon  request. 

Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Stockton,  H.  J- 


SCHWEGLER’S 

“TH  0  R-O-B  RED” 

baby  chicks 

“Live  and  Lay” 

White,  Brown,  Buffi  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buffi  Orpingtons,  White  Wy¬ 
andotte*,  18c  and  up.  Order  now  for  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  97%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  Free  baby  chick  book. 
F  A  SCIIWECSliEK, 207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.V. 


CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  forcatalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  332-H  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio 


Certified 

World’s  Great 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Famous  Snowden  Eng- 
.  _  .  lish  and  Tancred  White! 

Laying  otratns  Leghorns.  Official  260  < 

291-Egg  Records.  Guaranteed  strong, 
healthy  chicks.  Fertile  hatching  eggs. 

Pullets.  Stock.  REAL  MONET  MAKERS.  Beau¬ 
tiful  circular  FREE.  Frank  A.  Van  Dree 
Box  33  Zeeland,  Michigan 

 JlC  TSLS 

and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Hogan  tested. 
White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100— #18; 
500— $55.  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  100— #14; 
500—865.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
100— #15;  500— #70.  Reds,  100— #16.  600— #75. 
Mixed  chicks,  100— $9;  600— #45.  Guarantee  100%  deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door.  Free  Catalog.  Ref :  Ickesburg  State 
Bank.  Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Box  40.  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  Reds,  15c;  B.  V. 
xRocks,  15c;  S.  C.  w.  Leg- 
r  horns,  13c;  and  Mixed, 
chicks,  lOe.  These  chicks 
are  all  from  free  range  stock,  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

BREEDERS  GHICKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdate,  N.  J. 

Day-Old  CHICKS  from  Our  Trap-Nested  Hens 

in  the  following  breeds:  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Minor- 
cas,  R.  I  Reds.  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  and  several 
rare  breeds.  Price,  9  cents  to  16  cents  a  chick. 

ECLIPSE  EXPERIMENT  FARMS  •  Selinsurove,  Pa. 


B  atoy  CBiclis 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  S.C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Mixed  Chicks.  We  specialize  on 
vigorous,  day-old  chicks  bred  from  free-range 
stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  free  c  i  rcu  1  a  r.  Valley 
View  Hatchery.  C  .  I.  BENNER,  Richfield, Pa. 

Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

- - -  IA/HITE  ROCKS 

»»  HITE  LEGHORNS 


Barred  rocks 

ROWN  LECHORNS 


PURE 
BRED 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  Box  R 


THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  CHICKS 

Silver  Laced  and  White  Wyandottes,  16c.  Reds, 
Barred  and  Buff  Rocks.  15c.  White,  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  13c.  Mixed  or  Broilers,  lOc.  De¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  Ref.  the  Richfield  Bank.  Order 
from  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

H.  H.  EHRENZELLEB  Richfield,  Pa. 


D  A  R  V  Mixed  or  Broilers . $10  per  100 

■  S.  0.  W.  Leghorn .  12  per  100 

CM  I  Y  Barred  Rocks . 1*  per  100 

n  1  ^  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  16  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NAOE  -  McAIlstervIlleJPa.  R.  0.  2 

CHICKS  EVERY  WEEK.  DIRECT  STRAINS.  NONE  BETTER 

"Park’s ’’Barred  Rock,  Now  13c 

’•  Owens’  ”  S.  C.  Reds,  14c.  "Martin’s”  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  15c.  "Mnrey’s  ”  best  Black  Giants.  40c, 
All  Mixed.  12c  each.  Delivery  and  satisfaction 
guart’d.  Send  cash  order.  Prompt  del.  Bank  ref. 

S.  W.  KLINE  - _ Middlecreek,  Pa. 

Gl  I  ■  n  1/  C  S.  C.  W.  L  e  0  h  or  n  s,  12c; 

n  I  W  IV.  O  Mixed,  10c.  Special  prices 
on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  guaranteed.  All  free-range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  McAlisterville,  1  a. 

AL'  l.  Tom  Barron  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  18e  each ;  English 

utllCKS  Leghorns.  HHo  each;  Buff  Leghorns,  13c  each; 
Bocks  and  Reds,  14o  each  ;  Heavy  mixed,  lie  ;  Light,  9c 

CL0YD  NIEM0ND  McAlisterville,  Pa  Box  4 

at,,  .a  I  _  i _ _f»u;„L.  $llal00.  White  Wyandotte,  $5  4 

White  Leghorn  uMCKS  Free  and  Safe  del.  guar.  Hund¬ 
reds  of  satisfied  cust’ers.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM. PortTrevorton.P*. 


Breeding  will  tell 

You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  with 
chicks  of  poor  parentage  any  more 
than  a  farmer  can  afford  to  gamble 
with  seeds  that  come  from  "mongrel” 
plants.  “Blood  will  tell”  every  time. 

Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks,  from  our  special 
matings,  are  especially  suited  to  the 
egg  farmer.  They  are  sired  by  full 
brothers  of  the  pullets  that  are  mak¬ 
ing  outstanding  records  at  the  Vine- 
land  Third  International  Egg-Laying 
and  Breeding  Competition.  Their  dams 
are  in  carefully  culled,  farm  raised, 
free  range  flocks  sired  by  males  from 
trap-nested  hens.  Naturally  chicks 
themselves  are  sturdy  and  vigorous. 

We  have  a  most  attractive  proposition 
to  offer  the  egg  farmer  in  our  strain 
of  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Park 
and  Norfolk  Specialty  Barred  Rocks, 
Fishel  White  Rocks,  Sked  Brothers 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Martin  Wyan¬ 
dottes. 

Send  today  for  your  Kerr  Chick  Book. 
It  includes  some  of  our  records  in  the 
1923  International  Laying  Contest. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Aksn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  9  Springfield,  Mass..  Box  No.  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  9  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Box  No.  9 


s.  c.  w. 

Leghorn  Pullets 

8-10-12  weeks  old 
June  and  July  delivery. 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  Jl. 


FEBRUARY 

PuUets-3000 

8  to  10  weeks  old  Pullets  for  delivery 
in  April.  All  Pullets  sired  by  Pedi¬ 
greed  Cockerels,  mated  to  2  and  3 
year  old  Hens.  Everyone  guaranteed. 

100  and  over  $1.00  each;  under  100 
$1.10  each. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

If  it’s  large  white  eggs  you  want,  HAMPTON’S 
BLACK  LEGHORNS  have  proven  themselves  to 
be  the  best  layers  and  payers  of  all  breeds  in  the 
hands  of  my  customers. 

Better  send  in  your -order  now  for  these  April 
or  May  chicks,  or  send  for  my  circular. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bex  R.  Pittstgwn,  N.  J. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  E*.  C.  A. 

STRAIN  BABY  CHICKS 

Grade  A  and  Certified,  $20  and  $35  per  100.  After 
May  12th,  $16  and  $28  per  100.  June  chicks,  grade 
A.  $12  per  100;  $50  per  600.  All  nudes  certified. 
No  eggs  bought  for  hatching.  Circular. 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  H.  Penny  Lovell  Gordon 


s.  c. 

White 


LEGHORN 


Day-old 

Chicks 


Sired  by  imported  Tom  Barron  Cock¬ 
erels  and  trap-nested  hens— For  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  May  hatches. 

Price  25c  each 


ROLLWOOD  FARM 


GUILFORD.  CONN. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  “mi 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3  000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range,  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity,  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  #1  or  sent 
with  all  #10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y.  Box  75 


New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 

State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  March  26,  1924: 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Meadowedge  Pm,  N.  Y .  46  707 

Lakes'  Pltry  F'm,  N.  Y .  30  268 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  N.  Y .  42  471 

Hill  View  Fm,  N.  Y .  37  567 

Eusner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  47  553 

Hill  Top  Fm,  N.  Y .  42  583 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  17  521 

Otto  L.  Flad,  N.  Y .  27  293 

New  &  Pockman,  N.  Y .  37  435 

C.  A.  Seaver,  N.  Y .  34  440 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  42  328 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  42  469 

G.  W.  Stoll,  N.  Y .  35  409 

Manliasset  Fm,  N.  Y .  40  573 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  44  461 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Pm,  N.  Y .  44  472 

Deerfield  F'ms,  N.  Y .  44  393 

E.  E.  Champlin,  N.  Y .  27  301 

Homestead  Fm,  N.  Y .  38  435 

Wellward  Fm,  N.  Y .  53  568 

A.  It.  Scott,  N.  J .  48  657 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm,  N.  Y .  35  571 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y .  45  579 

Flulirer  Fm,  N.  Y .  37  462 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  Conn .  45  619 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  31  397 

John  Boshler,  N.  Y .  47  459 

Benjamin  Brower,  N.  Y .  32  244 

White  Springs  Fm,  N.  Y .  44  597 

Egner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  41  314 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  28  238 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  N.  Y .  29  345 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  46  516 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  48  634 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  52  797 

F'.  J.  Loveland,  N.  Y .  48  395 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  48  782 

Homeland  Fm,  N.  Y .  37  448 

Ceo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  41  774 

Edgar  Briggs,  N.  Y .  40  346 

LeFevre  &  Petersen,  N.  Y .  45  518 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Pa . .  52  606 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y .  51  541 

Half  Hollows  Fm,  N.  Y .  45  455 

Jules  F.  Francais,  N.  Y . .  61  723 

John  Bullen,  N.  Y .  40  462 

Melville  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  51  460 

Mattituck  W.  L.  Pm,  N.  Y .  41  309 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  F'm,  N.  Y .  41  348 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  40  411 

ICehoe-Smith,  N.  Y .  35  489 

Rara  Avis  Fm,  N.  Y .  43  430 

Cross  Roads  Fm,  N.  Y .  44  477 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hicksville, 

N.  Y .  45  469 

John  j.  Byrne,  N.  Y .  34  549 

Robert  R.  Decormier,  N.  Y .  38  641 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Moriches, 

N.  Y .  48  466 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Rocky 

Point,  N.  Y .  41  380 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hauppauge, 

N.  Y .  47  488 

Oak  Hill  Fm,  N.  Y .  29  485 

R.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  43 

Valley  Fm,  N.  Y .  33 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


422 

297 

344 

457 

290 

640 

653 

519 

421 

427 

308 

317 

367 

243 


Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y .  47 

C.  O.  Hayden,  Conn .  42 

W.  E.  Whitson.  N.  Y .  43 

J.  W.  Everitt,  N.  Y .  46 

West  Neck  Fm,  N.  Y .  48 

Robert  Seaman,  N.  Y .  55 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Conn .  28 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  H .  50 

B.  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y .  40 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y .  39 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas 

Yama  Pms,  N.  Y . . .  46 

The  Holmestead  F'm,  N.  Y .  34 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

0.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pa .  41  330 

White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Medford, 

N.  Y .  46 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  N.  Y .  43 

Lakeside  Fm,  N.  Y .  43 

Wal-Ruth  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y.. .  44 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa . . .  42 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks 

Walter  Jennings.  N.  Y .  47 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y .  41 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  49 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  50 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  54 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  42 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks,  N.  Y .  45 

Valiev  Brook  Fm,  N.  J .  34 

Walter  B.  Pike,  N.  Y .  35 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Ass.,  Roslyn, 

N.  Y .  59 

Fire  Place  Fm,  N.  Y .  55 

Jules  F.  Francais,  N.  Y .  44 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  N.  Y .  48 

Ontario  Agr.  College.  Can .  52 

Tanglewold  Pm,  N.  Y .  46 

Lewis  F'ms,  R.  1 .  52 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Conn .  31 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  50 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y .  54 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  35 


543 

203 

588 

565 

605 


Kirkup’s 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  f'|v|/»|rQ 

American  Strain  vIIILlVo 


-QUALITY  □  RELIABILITY - 


Bred  for  vigor,  size  and  large  white  eggs. 
All  breeding  stock  carefully  selected  by  Corn¬ 
ell  expert.  Chicks  batched  in  our  new  Buck¬ 
eye  incubators  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Safe 
delivery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy 
chicks  guaranteed.  Sold  out  up  to  May  14th. 
On  May  14tli.  $20  per  100  in  lots  of  500  or  more. 
After  May  14t.li.  $15  per  100  in  any  quantity. 
Folder  and  references  on  request. 

Send  for  June  Prices. 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 


260 

276 

569 

550 

572 

453 


562 

422 
450 

661 

631 

543 

477 

518 

423 
600 
541 
671 
440 
607 


Total  .  4227  47893 


Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

HATCHING  EGGS 

From  high  record  pedigreed  hens  including  the  last 
two  winning  pens  from  Storrs  Contest  mated  to 
highest  record  males  the  Hollywood  Farms  would 
part  with,  from  better  than  300-egg  dams.  Also  can 
spare  a  few  laying  pullets  or  breeding  hens.  Prices 
reasonable.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM.  Mt.  Ephraim, N.J. 

ABYCHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Davis,  Mt.  Slimi,  1,.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Pockerels,  Breeders,  Pullets,  Young’s  strain.  Laying. 
Good  health  guarant’d,  LYHCR0FT  POULTRY  FARM,  Lisle.  N.Y. 


Cement  Floor  in  Granary 

I  would  like  to  ask  opinions  on  the 
question  of  a  cement  floor  in  a  granary. 
Will  grain  spoil  on  a  cement  floor, _  and, 
if  so,  is  there  not  some  way  of  covering  it 
with  some  cheap  material  to  keep  down 
any  dampness?  M.  c. 

Angelica,  N.  Y. 


“For  the  Poultry  man  who  demands  something  better” 

Wene-Ells  Chicks 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WENE-ELLS  FARMS 

Desk  B.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass'n. 


BABYCHICKS 


.TRAPNESTED 

Bred  to  lay  and 
pay  stock.  We 
don’t  buy 
hatching  egge. 

Produce  them  all  on  our  own  farms.  Write  for  prices. 

NESCOPECK  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  R  Nescopeck,  Pa. 

BOUCHER’S lAYIKG  chorus 

“Wl  ■Wiifcil  “  baby  CHICKS  from  stock, 
of  demonstrated  high  production.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  official  records  of  their  performances  in 
Egg  Laying  Contests,  j  W.  B0TTCHER,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

E^.  A  ^  Barron  8.  O.  lV.Leghorns. 

VI  Wl  O  Bred  for  business.  Barred  and 
_  _  m  ^  White Rocks.R.  I.  Reds.  Big,  husky 

I  1C  chicks.  Hatches  weekly.  Katis- 

^  faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 

II  I  r  K  <k  BARRON  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
11  1  BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Free  range  yearling  breeders  used.  Custom  Hatch¬ 
ing,  $3  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  $20  per  hundred. 
SUNSKT  FARM 

J.  J.  REILLY,  Supt.  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


Difficulty  in  Pumping  from  Two  Wells 

A  recent  inquiry  related  to  difficulty  in 
pumping  from  well.  It  may  result  from 
the  sand  being  so  fine  that  not  enough 
water  will  come  through  the  strainer  to 
allow  of  pumping  at  speed.  I  once  had 
that  trouble.  Let  him  connect  his  two 
wells  together  and  that  will  double  the 
amount  of  water,  and  if  he  finds  that  bet¬ 
ters  the  condition,  add  another  if  neces¬ 
sary.  H.  S,  M. 

Newton  Center,  Mass. 


C5fx  QUALITY 

WJSfMAY  chix  only 


J.  S.  CRAY  &  SON 


Booklet  Free. 


Stockton,  N.  J. 


BARTLETT’S  S.C. W.LEGHORNS 

Trap-nested  and  pedigreed  for  10  years.  Egg-bred 
Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs  and  BABY  CHICKS. 
Catalog.  EMORY  H.  BARTLETT  Box  13  Enfield.  Mass. 

BABY  CHICKS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatched  from  my  own  breeders,  Barron  strain.  17 
years  shipper  of  day-old  chicks.  Write  for  prices  and 
circular.  BABY  CHICK  FARM,  on  Hudson.  Staatsburo,  N.Y. 

TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WRITE  LEGHORNS 

Official  Records  up  to  258.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Circular  free. 

LEKOY  WILCOX  -  SPEONK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EVERLAY 


BROWN 

_ _  LECHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  henl  Wonderful  winter  lar- 
ere.  Bi(r  white  egge.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chlcago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  flea. 

EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 

SP  While  I  o /rheme  Baby  Chicks  from  Hollywood 
.  U.  It  nllB  Legnorns  strain,  $20  per  100  for  April  and 
May.  CHAS.  TA  YLOR  -  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

White  Legliorna.  D.  Tancred’s  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  malos.  Most  profitable  layers.  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.T. 

O  XI I  O  It  JS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN.  1 3c 

B.  Rocks,  lie ;  Reds,  15c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  H.  S.  Hart  McAlisterville,  Pu. 


$ 


jm  as"*  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  from  our  own 
I  breeding  pens.  Wyckoff  Strain— pure, 
*  healthy  and  vigorous.  We  positively  invite 

PER  inspection  of  our  plant  before  you  buy. 

Free  Circular.  After  May  15th  $16  per  100. 
U  !/  BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Monmouth  Jctn.,  N.  J. 

DELIVERED  c-  H  CHANDLER.  Prop.  Phone— Plsinsboro  628 

WELLWARD  LEGHORNS 
FOR  EGGS 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

WELLWARD  FARM  East  Setauket,  L.  L,  N-Y. 

IDEERFIELD  OHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn— Under  supervision  Cornell  Project. 
Month-old  Chicks  Ten-week-old  Pullets. 

DEERFIELD  FARMS,  Geo.  C.  Feuerriegel,  Deer  Park,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

Connecticut  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Roelcs  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Quality  high.  Prices  reasonable.  “Our  honesty  is  your 
protection.”  Free  cite.  HALL  BROTHERS. Box  R.  Wallingford, Conn. 

A-Grade  Chicks-S.C.W.  Leghorns 

$20  per  100.  Also  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes,  Ducklings 
Catalogue  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Karin,  Copper  1IIII,  N.  i. 

Flaccus  White  Leghorns 

Trapnested  5  years.  Among  leading  pens  in  N.Y. egg  con¬ 
test  Tauered-Hollywood  settings  $8;or25  chicks, $10.  Try 
quality,  not  quantity.  CHAS,  FLACCUS.  R.  0.  154,  Glnnshtw.  P». 

s.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Exclusively 

Selected  for  vitality  and  egg  production.  Chicks,  #11 
per  100.  FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D,  2.  Box  84.  Kichfield,  l*a. 

Chix,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Bred  especially  for 

laying.  Catalogue  Free.  C.  J.  Yoder,  Grantsville,  Md. 

Wyckoff ’s  Best  S.  C  W.  Leghorns  b! -Seders  on  1frtee 

range  Chicks  hatched  right.  Priced  right.  Of  her  matings 
priced  lower  yet.  Circular.  Satisfaction  Guar’td.  KIIHJI- 

1VAY  POUI.TUY  KARM,  Box  H.  M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Jumestonn,  Pa 

Cockerels,  Eggs  FR0M  nested 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

Acrebridge  Farm 


PRODUCTION  BRF0 

State  tested.  Circular  free. 

Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 


«  C  WH1TF  Strong  chix  from  my  own  two,  three, 
a.  v,.  »riinx>  fOUr  and  five-year  old  Hens,  selected  for 

LEGHORN  vigor  and  high  production 

CHIX  HARRY  B.  COOK  Orange,  Conn. 

11  l.l!.h r„„„  from  selected  Barron’s  White  Legh’ns, 

HaiChing  Eggs  $65-1.000.  Chicks,  $200-1,000.  Stock 

for  sale.  Itrigbtwaters  Poultry  Farm,  Brightwaters,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks.  14c;  Reds,  15c.  and  Mixed  10c,  Satfs 
delivery  guar.  Circ.  free.  B  W.  AMEY  CocoDmus.  Pa. 


Ibt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


I 
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A  Maryland  Henhouse 

I  am  sending  drawing  of  my  henhouse. 
It  is  16x32  ft.  Some  consider  it  too  nar¬ 
row,  but  the  narrow  house  gives  more 
light  at  the  back,  than  the  wide  house, 
and  as  the  roosts  are  in  east  end  the 
damp  southern  winds  do  not  blow  on  the 
hens.  The  4-ft.  door  is  covered  with  mus¬ 
lin.  Muslin  windows  are  open  at  all 
times,  except  when  a  southerly  storm  is 
on.  There  is  an  S-in.  strip  of  muslin  be¬ 
tween  top  of  windows  and  eaves,  from 
door  to  end  of  house.  Have  never  seen 
dampness  or  frost  on  inside  of  house, 
and  in  the  three  years  of  use,  have  not 
heard  a  hen  sniffle. 

The  floor  is  4-in.  concrete.  Dropping 


such  a  poultry-house  as  you  contemplate 
putting  up  of  cinder  concrete.  Unless 
upon  an  open  gravel  soil,  this  underpin¬ 
ning  should  extend  well  into  the  ground 
and  to  any  desired  height  above  it.  A 
thickness  of  6  to  S  in.  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  floor  might  well  be  made  of 
the  same  material  and  continuous  with 
the  wall,  though  underlaid  by  a  layer  of 
field  stones  several  inches  in  depth  to 
provide  drainage.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  cinder  concrete  is  porous  and 
much  lighter  than  that  made  from  sand 
and  gravel. 

I  see  no  reason  why  glass  cloth  should 
not  replace  window  glass  in  poultry- 
house  windows,  and  no  advantage  in 


boards  3  ft.  above  floor ;  nests,  feed  hop¬ 
per,  etc.,  IS  in.  above  floor,  allowing  all 
space  for  scratching.  o.  T. 

Maryland. 


using  it.  Most  poultry-house  windows 
should  be  stored  in  the  barn  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  anyway. 

M.  B.  p. 


Cement  Foundation  for  Henhouse 

I  intend  building  a  large  poultry-house, 
size  about  20x30  ft.,  with  a  cement  foun¬ 
dation.  I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  mak¬ 
ing  a;  foundation  of  ashes  and  cement  in 
the  proportion  of  one  cement,  eight  ashes. 
Will  this  stand  up  for  a  foundation? 
IIow  far  above  ground  and  how  far  be¬ 
low  and  how  thick?  Also,  what  do  you 
Ihink  of  a  cement  floor  in  poultry-houses, 
and  also  of  using  glass  cloth  in  place  of 
windows?  A.  m. 

Centre  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

The  use  of  coal  ashes  or  cinders  in 
the  making  of  concrete  appears  to  be 
taking  some  risk,  not,  apparently  because 
they  cannot  be  successfully  used,  but  be¬ 
cause  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
their  composition,  due  to  their  source 
and  accidental  mixtures  of  other  materi¬ 
als.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  an 
engineer  of  the  Portland  Cement  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  which  he  says :  “Cinders  from 
both  hard  and  soft  coal  have  been  used 
extensively  in  reinforced  concrete  con¬ 
struction,  particularly  to  encase  columns 
for  fire  protection  and,  in  many  cases, 
in  floor  slabs.  Their  use  is  quite  common, 
particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  work 
where  great  strength  is  not  required.” 
“The  proportions  used  in  making  cinder 
concrete  vary,  but  a  1 :2 :4  mixture  is 
most  common,  viz. :  One  sack  Portland 
cement,  2  cu.  ft.  of  clean  coarse  sand  and 
3  cu.  ft.  of  good  cinders.”  This  latter 
figure  “3”  is  evident  a  misprint  for  “4.” 

One  of  our  correspondents,  Elmer  J. 
Weaver,  wrote,  several  years  ago:  “We 
have  been  using  concrete  walls  at  the 
base  of  all  our  greenhouses  to  a  height  of 
2  to  4  ft.,  and  5  in.  thick.  These  walls, 
some  of  which  have  stood  for  six  years, 
show  no  signs  of  disintegration,  though 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  only  ashes 
from  bituminous  coal  be  used.”  “I  have 
seen  walls  erected  with  anthracite  coal 
ashes  fall  down  after  a  few  season's 
freezing.” 

The  concrete  block  which  I  spoke  of 
making  from  cement  and  unscreened  an¬ 
thracite  coal  ashes,  in  the  proportion  of 
1 :8,  is  outside  a  kitchen  door,  where  it 
serves  as  a  stepping  block  to  the  en¬ 
trance.  It  has  remained  intact  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  exposure. 

My  own  conclusions  are  that  either 
hard  or  soft  coal  ashes  make  a  sufficient¬ 
ly  strong  wall  for  a  light  building,  that 
the  proportions  of  one  part  cement  and 
six  of  cinders  is  a  safe  one,  and  that  the 
use  of  sand  with  them,  while  adding 
strength,  is  not  necessary.  I  should  not 

i 

hesitate  to  build  the  foundation  wall  of 


Everted  Oviduct 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  and  if  there 
is  a  cure  for  my  chickens,  hatched  last 
June?  They  appear  healthy  and  eat 
well,  but  I  have  noticed  several  are  full 
of  blood  around  the  vent,  and  it  seems  as 
though  the  egg  bag  is  out.  h.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Eversion  of  the  oviduct,  in  which  a 
portion  of  this  organ  is  turned  inside 
out  and  projects  from  the  vent,  is  caused 
by  attempts  to  lay  over-sized  eggs,  or  by 
some  obstruction  of  another  nature,  or 
perhaps  by  inflammation  of  the  oviduct 
from  still  other  causes.  It  is  frequently 
seen  in  heavily  fed  pullets,  less  often  in 
mature  fowls.  When  present,  the  pro¬ 
truding  parts  may  be  cleansed,  oiled  and 
returned,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  stay 
in  place.  The  birds  affected  should  be 
placed  by  themselves,  given  a  laxative, 
such  as  a  small  teaspoon  of  Epsom  salts 
dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  be  lightly 
fed,  with  plenty  of  green  stuff  in  their 
ration.  If  they  do  not  recover  promptly, 
they  are  likely  to  be  of  little  value  in  the 
flock,  for  there  may  be  an  inherent  weak¬ 
ness  that  will  prevent  their  ever  becom¬ 
ing  good  producers.  m.  b.  d. 


Heating  Brooders 

I  have  30  Leghorns ;  they  do  pretty 
well.  Do  you  think  that  an  oil  stove  in 
a  steel  barrel,  to  heat  two  brooders, 
would  be  all  right?  The  coops  are  each 
4x6  ft.  About  how  many  chicks  would 
they  hold?  I  use  hens  for  hatching. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  i.  b. 

You  don’t  tell  me  enough  about  this 
plan  of  using  an  oil  stove  in  a  steel  bar¬ 
rel  for  heating  two  brooder  houses  to  en¬ 
able  me  to  see  how  you  intend  to  do  it. 
It  is  a  new  idea  to  me,  and  I  should  have 
to  have  a  pretty  clear  description  of 
your  plan  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  its 
practicability.  Perhaps  you  have  seen 
something  of  the  kind  and  know  about 
how  it  works.  If  you  are  going  to  hatch 
under  hens,  why  not  use  hens  for  brood¬ 
ers?  They  are  really  the  best  brooders 
in  the  world,  and  the  chicks  will  do  far 
better  with  them  than  in  any  brooder 
that  you  can  make.  Sitting  hens  should 
be  freed  from  lice  by  using  a  good  louse 
powder  each  week  while  the  hen  is  sit¬ 
ting.  or  by  smearing  a  bit  of  blue  oint¬ 
ment  about  the  size  of  a  pea  over  the  skin 
just  beneath  the  vent  and  under  each 
wing  once  before  the  chicks  come  out. 

U.  B,  D, 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Fine  For  Profits! 

Bred  from  flue,  sturdy,  true-to-breed,  farm-ranee  flocks.  Hatched  rieht,  by  m 
backed  by  12  years’  “know  how. 

Year  after  year  they  have  given  extraordinary  results  to  patrons. 

They’re  fine  for  profits. 

for  prompt  delivery 
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Black  Leghorns . ®c'nn 

Brown  Leghorns . 

Black  Minorcas  or  Anconas  b,/5> 

Remit  by  check,  money  order  or  registered  letter.  We  cannot  ship  C.  O.  D 

Book  ot  results,  "Quality  Chicks,”  FREE.  Chicks  shipped  anywhere  within  1200 
miles  with  guaranteed  sate  arrival  of  full  count. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 

Member  Internatianal  Baby  Chick  Association  life  Member  American  Ponllry  Association 


BO 

$8.50 

9.50 

12.75 


100 

$16.00 

18.00 

25.00 


600 

$77.50 

87.50 

122.50 


_  THE  HOME  Or 

Better  Chicks 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Asso. 

THEY  ARRIVE  ALIVE 

Sturdy  Mansfield 
Chicks  Sent  Par¬ 
cel  Post  or  Ex¬ 
press  anywhere 
east  of  the  Rock¬ 
ies.  100%  Deli¬ 
very  Alive  Guar- 
an  teed. 

There’s  a  healthy, 
profitable  living 
in  raising  MANS¬ 
FIELD  Chicks, 
business  36  years 
—you’re  not  paying 
for  experiments.  Let’s 
have  your  order  right 
off  and  you’ll  be  hav¬ 
ing  BROILERS  in  a 
few  weeks — your  pul¬ 
lets  will  be  maturing  in  the  Summer.  Se¬ 
lect  the  strain  and  we’ll  deliver  the  chicks 
with  a  clean  bill-of-liealtli.  Our  chicks 
qualify  EVERY  TIME! 

Illustrated  Book  and  Price  List  on  Request 

White  Rocks 
Anconas 
Black  Minorcas 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 


I*  ARKS’  BrecI- to -Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Records  up  lo  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 
winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham- 
P'?nsj  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  made 
net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr.  Carr, 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  made  over  $800 
profit  from  53  hens.  Booking  EGG  and 
CHICK  orders  now.  16  page  Circular  FREE.  Large 
Catalog  Booklet  25c.  Member  Ini.  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 
J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona.  Pa. 


R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 
White  Orpingtons 
Buff  Orpingtons 
Barred  Rocks 


You  Pay  100% — You  Receive  IOO% 


Mansfield  Hatchery 
«=  ST.  1888 


1203  SCHOOL  ST. 


MANSFIELD,  Mass. 


, ¥  j T  /"i  TS~  C  •t'-  0.  W.  and  Barron  Leghorns, 
(HICKS  12c;  Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Reds, 

XiV/lVU  15c,  a))d  Jljxe,j  l0c  eaeh_  )0W 

Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE.  Prop. 

AIcAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

•S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers, 
lie.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  AIcAlisterville,  Pa. 

Day-Old  Chicks-^  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

Write  tor  price  list.  Martin  B.  Search,  Baplislown,  N.  J. 

CORNELL  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHIX 

from  certified  cockerels  and  selected  hens,  $20  per  100. 

Tristram  F.  Coffin  Stanfordvllle,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Hummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks  if  Ta\Bf7 1 e 

priced.  Mixed  Chicks,  $12  per  hundred 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


World’s  Official  Record-313  Eggs 

A  ,C.  JONES’  Barred  Rocks 

CHICKS  EGGS  BREEDING-STOCK 

Send  for  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES’  POULTRY  FARM 
Georgetown  J»cpt.  A  Delaware 


Kent  Barred  Rocks 

Contest,  records  of  last  year— 270  at  Ntorrs,  2(54  at 
Michigan,  251  at  Vineland.  Sweepstake  winners, 
production  bred  classes  at  Syracuse.  Certified,  pedi¬ 
greed.  Breeding  Ooekerels,  Baby  Chicks,  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  Cazenovia,  New  York 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks Sce  chicks'.  $Ii 

State  tested,  vigorous  chicks  ;  priced  Recording  tomat- 
ings.Grade  A  largely  B’rnncais  strain.  Also  eggs. Circular. 

OLD  PICKARD  FARM  Box  28  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


Hatching  Egga 
Day-Old  Chicks 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Ovor  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs  and  N.,1.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wed¬ 
nesday.  For  mating  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass. 

FRANCAIS’  ROCKS- Twice  Winners  at  Storrs 

Pedigreed  cockerels.  Pullets,  breeders,  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks,  Hocks  ami  Leghorn.  Circular. 

Jules  F.  Francals  -  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


rL^l.n  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Mix.  Live,  Lay 
tniCKS  •'"*'*  bay-  Prices  right.  Circular  free. 

F.  B.  Leister  -  McAllstorvllle,  Pa. 

C' 5  Varieties.  Reds,  14* ;  White  Rocks,  13o; 

White  and  brown  Leghorns,  llr;  broil 
ers,  9r.  Free  circular.  HU.VK  IILUAI,  New  Washington,  Oldo 

bar  Rocks,  14e;  Reds,  14o;  W.  Leghorns,  12c; 
VaIIIA.  Mixed,  Hie.  1UU%  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  HATCH  Eli  V,  illctlintervlllr,  Pa. 

PhinlcQ  *rom  Heavy-Laying  Flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  13c: 
WIII0A3  Mixed,  9c.  100$  guarantee.  Pamphlet.  Post! 
age  prepaid.  R.  J.  Ehrlsman  McAlistorvllle,  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS ’S1’ 

known  kMID’8  strain  S.  C.  W.  J^irhorns,  from  stock 
never  under  lights.  EM1CH3  POULTRY  PA  KM,  Vineland,  N.  J 

Hatrhinff  Fortro  an<*  breeders  for  sale.  Prices  right. 
liaiUllllg  Lggb  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  tree. 

H.  H.  FREED  -  TELFOBD,  PA. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  ail  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

Pawn*  DUCKLINGS 

|  EK  IN  I/U^'UL,11^^F*AROErSPEKINS.Islip.H.r. 

|%AY-OLD  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

■  ,u.0  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 

IIUCKLIlYua  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

W A  YNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

BABY  TURKE  YS 

each.  Eggs.  85c  each.  White  Indian  Runner  ducklings, 
30c  each.  Eggs,  1  Oc  each.  Ida  Wolfe,  Owogo,  N  Y. 

1  ariro  Flue  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese,  llucks, 

LalgCOlUbK  Guineas,  Haul  nins.  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIO.NEKK  mills.  Telford,  Pa 

BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Turkeys,  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas.  Catalog  free.  1 

H.  A.  SOULIER,  Box  29  Selleruville,  Fa.  j 

BEAUTIFUL  f'Jj.-l  prnn70  T  t  Hatched  first  part 

GOLD  BACK  Ulalil  DlOnZe  1  UlKeyS  of  May,  1923.  Well 
bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS  IU1I.Y,  Plymouth,  Han. 

Whiip  Holland  Tnmo  Few  equal— none  better.  Price,  | 
nmienoiiano  101113  $15.  Muscovy  Duck  Eggs,  $1  per 

13.  H.  W.  Anderson  -  Stewartstown,  Pa.  J 

IPoliin  DUCKTiINTOS 

85c,  Hatching  eggs,  12— $2.  Insured.  Postage  paid. 

HOLLY  OAK  POINT  0.  H.  WRIGHT.  Prop.  Bayville,  N.  J. 

Tnrkouo  Mammoth  Bronze  Champion  •‘Go)dbank.”Sire, 

1  Ul  nojfo  1st  prize  Mad.  Sq.Gard.  Miss  Ida  Chumbley,  Draper,  Vi 

Tnrlrouo  White  Holland  Garden  winner  1922-23-24. 

IUiKGjo  E.  J.  Niven  -  Darien,  Conn,  j 

Deauandot  Duck  Ranch  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  are 

«  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee.  Sag  Harbor,  L  1.,  N  Y, 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  r1’^  s^r:rins.,'','!V;u:i.!ro!g';:gg^ 

*2.60  per  Id;  $10  per  100.  II.  KVEIIKTT  JONES, lllllMiul..  YY' 
-  _  » 

Barred  Rock  Specialists 

let.  Lakevlew  Poultry  Farm  Do.  A  too,  Si.  J. 

Parks’  Strain  Bred-to-Lay  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicksand  Hatching  eggs.  J.  TK()l’KANO,8purio>tbii»li,.N.y. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Winners  at  Trenton  Winter  Poultry  Show.  Have  hist 
won  at  Rutgers  College  Egg  Show,  March  10th,  silver  'cup 
for  best  dozen  brown  eggs  in  producers’  class,  white  and 
brown  competing.  Lurgest  exhibit  of  Black  Giants  ever 
staged  in  America,  winning  first,  second  and  fourth  and 
a  number  of  other  specials.  Also  best  male  in  show. 
I  nee  list  mailed  on  request  for  eggs  and  day-old  chick. 

ARTHUR  E.  PERRINE  Lock  Box  No.  2  Cranhiiry,  N.  J. 

J ersey  Blacli.  G-lailts 

’Idle  most  profitable  breed  of  poultry  today.  Start 
right  with  good  strain  Hatching  Kggs  and  (’hicks 
from  STATE  INSPECTED  APPROVED  FLOCK 
BROOKCREST  FARM  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  Black  GIANTS 

(_kls.,  $10;  Id  Eggs,  $3;  Ex.  Mating,  $4;  100  Chicks,  $40. 

David  F.  Johnson  Glenroad  Firm  Bloomsbury,  N  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

n r Si1  V £  ro w i n £  and  Breeding  Stock. 

CEDAR  HILL  POUlTRY  FARM,  Box  6,  North  Germantown,  tPY. 

Black  Giants  *£&  26c-  80*  h,a<'h 


Jersey 


anteed.  April  cliix,  40c 

_ 2  E.  Comstock  .  Fabias,  New  York 

Jersey  Itluek  Giant  stock.  Hatching  eggs.babv 
I  chicks.  HLAIVELT  -  lloln.del,  Vi  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain  direct.  Eggs,  S10  per  TOO. 
Chicks.  $25  per  100;  $13  per  50.  Cockerels,  $5  each, 

Anna  M.  .Jones  .  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Certified  extra  production  stock ;  dark  rich  color:  vigor 
oils;  V  t.  accredited.  Ei-ee  from  white  diarrhoea.  Alter 
May  15 — 20c.  Circular  free.  ASCUTHEY  farms,  kio.  Hartlind,  Vt. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm’s 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  Catalog  free. 

RE1HSIKI)  FARM  Wrentham,  Mans. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs,  $2.50—15;  $7-50; 
$12-100.  Circular.  It.  Quackenbugh,  Darien,  Conn, 

Uornlng’s  140-Egg  Bourbon  Beds.  Hatching  Eggs.  $» 

■  ■  and  $10  per  dozen.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  New  York 

S  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 

Winners  State  Fair;  many  other  shows;  large  type- 
prolific ;  green  sheen.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  Thomp¬ 
son  s  best  Buff  Orpingtons,  Owen’s  choicest  Buy 
good,  breed  them,  better  get  the  best.  Eggs,  $2  for 
15;  $5  for  50:  $10  for  100,  ELITE  STOCK  FAKM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  N,  Y. 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Black  Minorcas 

_ _ Specializing  in  eggs,  chicks,  stock. 

GREGG’S  MATCHLESS  MINORCAS,  Sycamore,  Ohio  Box  256 
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<Jbe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  12,  1924 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

,1.  W,  Bottcher.  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  J . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Marcel  Sassen,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J . 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  0 . . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J.... 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Farms.  Mo  . 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm.  Pa . 

Barne’s  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y . . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L.  C.  Beall.  Jr,  Wash . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm.  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N.  J  . 

Brockman's  Poultry  Farm.S.  C... . 

Windy  Brow  Farm,  N.  J . 

Oedarhurs'  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  V  . . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

Cherry  Croft  Farm.  N.  J . 

Circle  (W)  Farm.  O . 

F.  H.  Claflin,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  . 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n . 

Harry  N.  Connor.  N.  J . 

Fairview  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  ,1  . 

W.  C.  Flckard,  Mich . 

S,  Olsen.  N.  J . . 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  S.  Ellis,  N.  J . 

D,  E.  Evans,  Pa . . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.  J  . 

Associated  Farms,  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N  J . 

W.  A.  Foster,  N.  J . ; . 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock.  N.  J . 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N.  J . 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.  J . . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

Kirkup  Bros..  N,  Y  . 

Magnolia  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1  . 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.  J . 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Uouten,  N.  J . 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Dr.  J  8.  Nief,  N.  J . 

Old  Orchard  Farm  N.  J . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C  Price,  Pa  . 

Puritas Springs  Poultry  Farm,  O . 

M.  J.  Quact-enbush  N.  J . 

Ailend  le  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.  J . 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa . 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.  J  . 

Fred  Warren,  N.  J . 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Le  Roy  Wilcox,  N,Y . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J .  . 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y . 


Total . 8725 
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451 
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854 

477 

449 
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Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

COAL  STOVE  BROODERS 

Hard  or  Soft  Coal 

HEATERS  in  four  sizes  for 
HOVERS  42,  52  and  60  in. 

BLUE  FLAME 

OIL  BURNERS 


Five  sizes  for  small¬ 
est  Flock  up  to  1200 
Chicks.  Witli  MAR¬ 
VELS  you  can  have 
Broilers  in  six  weeks. 

Write  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  folder. 

LIBERTY  MARVEL  CO. 

300  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia  Pa. 


110  Egg Incubator  $1 
nv  30  Daus  Trial  lJ 


Freight 
Rockies, 

per  tanks — double 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  the  best  value 
on  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial 
—money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  shows 
larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept  *36  Baclne,  Wit. 


-  $17.75 

-  15.75 
.  22.00 
.  22.75 

-  31.00 


VAITD  UCWC  Need  meat  scraps 
IUUlY  nLNd  order  to  erow  and  tar, 

IDEAL 

MEAT  SCRAPS 

is  the  cheapest  and  beat  form  of 
supplying  the  protein  which  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  profitable  egg  production. 
Write  for  prices— Today. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  COMPANY 
141  East  Main  Street  North  Wales,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  PARCEL  POST 

EGG  BOXES 

NEW  FLATS  and  FILLERS 
NEW  EGG  CASES 
Butter  Boxes  and  Cartons, 
Egg  Cartons  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

H.  K.  BRUNNER 
65-67  North  Moore  St.,  New  York 


Pittsfield 


Our  19th  Year  of  Shipping 
Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Shipping  QUALITY  chicks  in  QUANTITY  since 
1906  gives  us  the  right  to  say  WE  KNOW  HOW. 
Our  enviable  reputation  is  your  GUARANTEE  of 
dependability. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Roeks 

_ S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 

Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 
PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association > 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


POSTPAID  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  .vour  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we 
will  prove  to  von  IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD 
BE  HATCHING  THEM. 

FLOCKS  PURE  RISER  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have 
pleased  thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE 
BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


Temperature  of  Brooder  House 

What  should  the  temperature  be  in  a 
brooder  house  holding  500  chicks? 

Ashford.  Conn.  J.  B. 

Keep  the  temperature  under  the  hover 
at  from  90  to  100  degrees,  but  give  the 
chicks  opportunity  to  move  away  from 
that  temperature  at  any  time  into  cooler 
regions.  It  doesn’t  matter  how  cold  the 
brooder  is  if  the  area  about  the  heater  is 
of  a  comfortable  temperature  for  the 
clicks  and  they  can  come  back  to  this  at 
any  time  for  warmth.  When  first  placed 
in  the  brooder  see  that  they  are  confined 
near  the  heater  until  they  learn  the 
source  of  heat,  then  let  them  wander  into 
cooler  regions  when  they  feel  so  inclined, 
even  to  going  out  of  doors  and  scratching 
in  the  Spring  mud.  Temperatures  should 
be  judged  rather  from  the  actions  of  the 
chicks  than  by  thermometers,  though  the 
latter  are  useful  as  temporary  guides  to 
the  amateur.  When  a  chick  is  comfort¬ 
able,  it  plays  about  with  contented  chirps 
and  lies  down  to  sleep  by  itself  upon  the 
litter  or  groups  with  some  of  its  fellows. 
When  it  is  too  cold,  its  voice  has  an¬ 
other  note,  and  it  attempts  to  crowd 
with  others  into  corners  and  to  burrow 
beneath  its  mates  for  brooding.  M.  b.  d. 


A 


LUMINUM  CHICK  FEEDER 


nplt  . 

l  safe  and  sanitary.  *  Chicks  cannot  get  feet  | 

I  into  contents.  Send  30c,  cash  or  stamps  for 
one  postpaid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

American  Poultry  Journal,  479-523  Plymouth  Ct.»  Chicago 


Order  May  Chicks  Now 

1*15,000  big,  husky  chieks 
weekly.  30,000  were  sold  in 
March  and  April  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn* — $44.00  per  100  ; 

$67  50  per  500  ;  B.  Roeks  S  R.  I.  Reds 
—116.00  perlOO  ;  $77.50  per  500. 

Asserted  Chls,  $14.00  per  400. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  12 
weeks  old,  $1.00.  All  chicks 
from  the  best  of  free  range 
breeders,  no  lights  or  forcing 
methodo  used.  Full  count 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  free.  Fifteen  years  hatching 
experience.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop,  Sergeontovlllo.  N.  4- 


Win  big— With  these  winners 

Less  effort  and  operating  coat,  yet  More  Eggs,  Bigger 
Profits.  Introduce  AT  ONCE  Into  your  flock  the  profit 
strains  that  have  led  by  Official  Records  since  contests 
began.  Get  both  the  lay  and  the  pay  from  our 

OFFICIAL  CONTEST  CHAMPIONS 

A  host  of  Official  individual  and  pen  records,  wonderful  . 
winter-laying  performances  and  customers  enthusiastic  M 
ports  of  startling  success  with  our  stock  are  given  In 
ill  in  our  new  book,  “The  Story  of  the  300-Egg  Hen. 


ful.  •••  UUS  ssen  sown,  me  sows,  — -  -  -  - 

Price  10c,  deducted  from  first  order.  We  are 
now  able  to  take  care  of  a 
limited  number  of  orders  for 

BABY  CHICKS 
HATCHING  EGGS 

and  choice  Breeding'  Slock 

S.  C.  W.  l  eghorns  Wh.  Wyandottes 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Barred  Rocks 

Order  at  once  to  avoid  disap¬ 
pointment-supply  Is  limited. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Most  r* 
Profitable 
‘oultry 


OUR 

15th. 

YEAR 


Keystone  Vitality  Chicks 

Leaders  since  1910 

30,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Bred  Right,  Hatched  Right 
and  Shipped  Right 

ASK  OUR  OLD  CUSTOMERS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  14c  each  $130.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 14c  “  130.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 18c  “  170  00 

S.  C  Black  Minorcas .  16c  “  150  00 

Barred  Rocks .  16c  "  150.00 

Heavy  Breeds,  Mixed .  13c  “  120  00 

Light  Breeds,  Mixed . 11c  “  100  00 

A  limited  number  S,  C-  Anconas  at  15c  each 
White  Wyandottes  at  17c.  ORDER  EARLY 
100  Percent  live  delivery  Guaranteed,  Prepaid  Parcel  Post. 
The  best  are  always  the  cheapest,  we  have  14  years 
hatching  experience  and  Members  of  the  I.  B.  C\  Assoe’b. 
Fine  Catalog  Free.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 
RICHFIELD,  PA.  (  The  old  reliable  plant. )  Box  72 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 


This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  March  19,  1924. 


B.  P.  KOCKS 


Week 

Total 

C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J . 

88 

360 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J . 

96 

757 

A  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

85 

901 

W.  H.  B.  Kent  N.  Y . . . 

102 

836 

Lewis  Farm.  R.  I . 

,  72 

490 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  Y . 

95 

885 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N  J . 

75 

599 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can . 

81 

715 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . 

90 

870 

Navillus  Rocks.  N.  J . 

102 

785 

ffm.  H  Schaff.  N.  J . 

90 

845 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

W.  C.  Matthews.  Del . 


1044 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Oktusha  Farm.  Ohio .  61  517 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn....  71  585 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  89  943 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J .  90  621 


8.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  91  914 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J .  80  792 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del .  91  578 

F.  S.  Chapin.  Mass .  70  626 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass .  75  454 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  92  740 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . .  92  661 

F.  A,  Woodward.  N.  J .  80  438 

Rosewood  Plate,  N,  J .  71  560 


Chicatine  is  a  pure,  clean  food  for  chicks,  without  medication  or  stimulant.  It  should  be 
used  to  start  chicks  and  continued  until  they  are  five  months  old. 

The  elements  required  for  growth  are  so  correctly  proportioned  that  chicks  fed  on  Chicatine  : 

MATURE  QUICKER 

Grow  LARGER  Are  HEALTHIER  Make  Better  LAYERS,  and 

Grow  HEAVIER  Are  STRONGER  with  LOWER  MORTALITY 

If  you  are  interested  in  feed  that  will  give  these  results  the  best  plan  is  for  you  to  try  It 
with  your  chicks  and  prove  for  yourself  what  it  will  do. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  Chicatine,  ask  us  for  sample,  feeding  directions  and  price, 
stating  number  of  chicks  you  are  feeding. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Box  D,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

TI  O  GA  FEED  SERVICE 


Baby  Chicks  from  the  Famous  Picturesque  Farm 

The  Picturesque  Poultry  Farm  being  established  1882,  being  one  of  the  oldest  Poultry  Farms  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  gives  the  Public  the  opportunity  to  buy  baby  chicks  that  are  from  breeding  flocks.  Such  have  taken 
professional  men  years  in  producing,  both  for  egg  production  and  exhibition  purposes. 

We  have  a  number  of  Jersey  Black  Giants  that  have  been  culled  by  men  from  our  New  Jersey  Experimental 
Station,  for  certification.  This  gives  you  an  opportunity  for  some  of  the  best  J.  B.  Giants  to  be  had. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  White  Leghorns  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  White  Wyandottes  Mixed  and  Assorted 

Chicks  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Send  for  price  list,  mating  list,  etc. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM.  -  Box  71-B,  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 


HOLLYWOOD 
MATED— $15  per  100 
Rural  Strain,  $13 
Brown  Leghorns $1 4-$1 3 
Stock  certified  by  Michigan 
Baby  Chick  Association 
Anconas— Barred  Rocks 
Large  illustrated  catalogFREE 

rural  poultry  farm 

Box  103  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I-  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100/6  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
nilar.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry"  FREE. 

VLEN  FARMS.  Box  100, CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 

- -.it. ‘Jilin  t-  mu  -  muAli 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  i 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.75s  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you 
don't  say  itB  the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the 
Heater  in  30  days  and  get  your  money  back.  Your  dealer 
will  make  you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  ABk  him, 
but  if  he  does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  $4.75 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 

Illustrated  circular  free. 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  464-B  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Lowers 


Mortality 


Our  Big  1924  catalog  contains  80 
pages  of  the  most  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  you  could  imagine.  The  result 
of  30  years  successful  poultry  work 
—yours  for  the  asking. 


LORD  FARMS 

s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 

are  the  cheapest  chicks  on  the  market 
today.  It’s  what  they  do  for  you  next 
season  that  counts,  not  what  the  chicks 
cost  you  now.  Our  Famous  Grade  A 
Chicks,  if  shipped  before  May  18th, 
will  cost  you: 

For  lOO  Chicks  or  More.. 28c 
For  lOOO  Chicks  or  More.  .27c 
Grade  B  Chicks  are  3c  cheaper, 
each 

LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 


PULLETS 

versus 

CHICKS 

10,000  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
for  April  Delivery  Only 

Many  poultry  raisers  are  buying  young 
pullets  rather  than  chicks  and  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  losses,  worry  and  work  of  raising 
baby  chicks.  Why  not  let  us  as  experienc¬ 
ed  Poultrymen  raise  your  chicks  through 
the  danger  period  on  our  big  brooding  farm 
under  ideal  conditions  and  turn  over  to 
you  vigorous,  8-10  weeks  old  pullets  from 
pedigreed  heavy-laying  stock  at  $1.00 
each  in  lots  of  100  or  more,  or  $1.15  each 
from  25  to  99. 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N 
Box  F,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


Shenandoah  Valley  Chicks 


Buy  Direct  from  the  Producer 


w  lected  breeders  that  enjoy  free  range; 

closely  culled,  selected  tor  true  breed  characteristics,  and  full  of  VIM,  VIGOR  and  VITALITY  insures 
chicks  that  inherit  that  superior  business  quality— egg-  laying— and  will  IHve,  growjand  make  a  profit  a9 
well  as  be  a  pleasure  for  their  owners. 

Are  You  Getting  Your  Chicks  When  You  Want  Them? 

Our  large  hatching:  plant,  said  to  be  the  finest  equipped  in  the  world,  conveniently  located  In  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  produces  50,000  chicks  weekly  and  makes  it  possible  to  ship  when  "our 
customers  desire— and  at  the  rigrht  price.  We  prepay  postage  and  guarantee  live  delivery  and  full 
count  of  as  many  chicks  as  you  order.  Write  for  our  catalog:  and  prices,  stating:  the  number  and  kind 
desired,  and  be  sure  of  shipment  when  you  want  them.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


Box  N  -331 


Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Knocking  in  Pump 

We  are  pumping  water  with  a  gas  en¬ 
gine  from  a  260-ft.  artesian  well  into  a 
reservoir  300  ft.  away  from  well,  with  45- 
ft.  elevation.  Recently  we  overhauled  the 
well,  replacing  worn  leather  washers  on 
plunger,  and  renewing  weak  rods.  Since 
overhauling  the  well  we  hear  a  heavy 
knock  in  the  water  line  while  the  pump  is 
in  operation.  The  knock  is  so  strong 
that  it  causes  the  pipes  to  shake  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  are  compelled  to  stop 
the  pump  for  fear  of  breaking  the  pipe 
line.  Will  you  inform  me  the  cause  of 
this  knock  and  how  to  remedy  same? 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  s. 

The  knock  that  you  speak  of  might 
come  from  several  causes.  The  most 
likely  cause  seems  to  be  a  slight  change 
in  the  length  of  the  pump  rod  sufficient 
to  cause  the  plunger  to  strike  at  the  top 
or  bottom  of  the  cylinder  when  the  pump 
is  worked.  Working  the  pump  by  hand 
will  show  whether  or  not  this  condition 
exists.  Another  possible  cause  is  water 
hammer  in  the  pipes,  caused  by  a  valve 
sticking  open  and  then  closing  suddenly, 
so  that  the  water  column  in  the  pipe  is 
started  or  stopped  suddenly.  I  would 
suggest  if  the  trouble  is  not  checked  by 
adjusting  the  length  of  the  rod,  that  the 
speed  of  the  pump  be  reduced.  Also  see 
that  the  air  chamber  on  the  pump  is  tight 
and  free  from  water,  so  that  it  may  have 
full  effect  in  cushioning  the  shocks 
caused  by  operation  of  the  pump. 


spring  and  operated  by  a  motor,  the  start¬ 
ing  switch  of  which  is  at  the  house.  The 
water  can  be  pumped  to  an  overhead  tank 
in  the  attic  or  a  pressure  tank  in  the  cel¬ 
lar,  and  a  supply  drawn  from  here  in  the 
kitchen  when  needed.  Better  yet  install 
one  of  the  small  automatic  systems  which 
are  operated  by  a  small  motor.  The  start¬ 
ing  switch  is  controlled  by  pressure,  and 
opens  as  soon  as  the  pressure  in  the  water 
line  is  lowered  by  the  opening  of  a  faucet. 
W  hen  the  faucet  is  closed  the  switch 
opens  and  the  pump  stops.  In  this  way 
fresh  water  is  secured  every  time  the 
faucet  is  opened. 

Because  of  the  high  lift,  70  ft.,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  place  the  pump  at  the 
spring,  and  if  to  be  used  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  the  pumping  outfit  must  be  protected 
from  freezing.  A  small  outfit  of  the  kind 
described  is  capable  of  delivering  about 
100  gallons  per  hour,  but  is  not  designed 
for  steady  service.  Half-inch  pipe  should 
not  be  used  for  a  pipe  line  as  it  is  too 
small ;  %  or  1  in.  are  the  smallest  sizes 
that  should  be  used.  It  is  also  a  mistake 
to  buy  too  small  a  pumping  outfit.  A 
larger  one  costs  very  little  more,  costs 
little  if  any  more  to  operate  when  pump¬ 
ing  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
capacity  is  there  when  you  wish  it.  It 
is  usually  the  case  that  after  water  has 
been  installed  that  the  water  require¬ 
ments  are  increased  as  new  uses  are 
found  for  it. 


HPRADE  in  your  old  milking  machine  and  get 
a  new  Perfection  which  will  soon  pay  you 
back  the  difference  in  increased  milk  flow. 


Hollow  Tile  for  House  Building 

Is  a  tile  (hollow)  house,  stucco  cov¬ 
ered,  as  durable  as  a  frame  house?  What 
are  the  advantages  of  building  a  house  of 
this  material?  Compared  to  a  frame 
house,  what  is  the  cost  and  maintenance 
of  a  hollow  tile  house?  Are  tile  houses 
damp?  L.  T. 

,  Milford,  N.  J. 

The  materials  from  which  a  stucco- 
covered  hollow  tile  house  is  made  are  of 
course  longer  lived  than  wood,  not  being 
subject  to  decay,  as  wood  is.  The  actual 
life  of  a  house  made  from  these  materials 
depends,  however,  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  workmanship  used  in  building  it.  If 
poorly  constructed,  leaks  may  develop 
through  cracks,  which  permit  gradual  de¬ 
struction  of  the  walls  through  frost  ac¬ 
tion.  The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  a 
building  of  this  kind  are  long  life,  low 
maintenance  and  fire  resistance.  Com¬ 
pared  with  a  frame  house,  the  first  cost 
would  probably  be  higher,  but  the  upkeep 
lower.  Whether  or  not  a  tile  house  is 
damp  seems  to  be  largely  a  question  of 
proper  building.  If  the  walls  are  made 
tight  outside,  preventing  the  entrance  of 
storm  water,  and  properly  furred  out  on 
the  inside,  providing  dead  air  insulation, 
the  wall  should  be  drv. 


Repairing  Roof  and  Wall  of  Barn 

1.  I  have  a  barn  with  a  shingle  roof 
that  is  getting  to  be  shaggy.  Some  of 
these  shingles  are  beginning  to  split  and 
are  rather  loose,  but  the  wood  is  still 
firm.  Do  you  think  it  will  pay 
to  go  over  this  roof  with  an 
preparation,  and  how  long  does 
long  the  life  of  the  shingles?  2. 
also  a  stone  wall  in  one  of 


for  me 
asphalt 
it  pro- 
I  have 
my  barns 


which  is  beginning  to  cave  in  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  through  which  the  water  leaks  dur¬ 
ing  heavy  rains  and  in  the  Spring.  It 
has  caved  in  about  2  or  3  in.  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  several  other  places.  It  is  8  ft. 
high.  Could  I  build  a  concrete  wall  up 
against  it  without  pulling  it  down?  IIow 
deep  should  the  wall  be  in  the  ground, 
and  how  deep  should  the  trench  be  under 
it?  Should  the  wall  be  the  same  thick¬ 
ness  all  the  way  through,  or  should  it 
be  thicker  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top? 
How  thick  should  the  concrete  be,  and 
what  mixture  should  I  use?  I  have  no¬ 
thing  but  good  coarse  sand 
gravel  in  it.  I  would  like 
mixture. 

New  York. 


with  a  little 
a  waterproof 

B.  E. 


Building  Outside  Chimney 

'■  We  are  to  build  a  chimney  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  house  of  concrete  bricks  the 
size  of  ordinary  rectangular  bricks; 
.chimney  to  have  flue  inside  of  tile  8x12 
in.  The  mason  we  talked  with  said  we 
should  cut  out  clapboards  the  size  of  the 
chimney  and  let  brick  lie  in  next  to  sid¬ 
ing.  Another  mason  said  lay  the  chim¬ 
ney  next  to  clapboards,  not  remove  the 
clapboards.  Which  is  the  better  way — 
to  remove  the  clapboards  or  not,  for 
chimney?  One  of  the  masons  suggested 
driving  a  row  of  tenpenny  nails  in  the 
.woodwork  of  the  hous.e,  in  about  half 
way,  about  every  foot  or  two,  just  so  the 
nails  would  lie  between  the  brick  in  the 
mortar  to  hold  the  chimney  in  perfect 
shape  always.  What  do  you  think  of  this 
plan,  and  what  have  you  to  suggest? 

Evans  Mills,  N.  Y.  L.  s.  J. 

Probably  the  better  'way  to  build  the 
chimney  would  be  to  cut  out  the  clap¬ 
boards,  as  suggested.  When  built  in  this 
way  there  is  a  little  better  chance  to  keep 
the  water  out  from  behind  the  chimney, 
and  thus  lessen  decay.  Many  chimneys 
are  built,  however,  without  this  being 
done.  As  to  anchoring  chimney  to  house, 
nails  can  be  used  as  you  suggest,  but  are 
.not  absolutely  necessary.  A  well-built 
chimney  standing  on  a  solid  foundation 
extending  below  frost  line  does  not  tip 
easily.  , 


Electric  Pumping  System 

I  wish  to  put  in  electric  pump.  I  only 
require  about  15  to  20  pails  of  water  per 
day ;  have  a  good  spring  about  300  ft. 
from  house  and  should  say  about  70  ft. 
lower  on  side  hill  from  house.  Electricity 
is  in  house.  Can  I  put  a  small  pump  at 
spring  and  pump  water  into  the  kitchen? 
No  hot  water  arrangement  needed.  Should 
I  set  the  pump  at  spring  or  at  house  to 
have  the  best  results?  Can  I  use  in. 
galvanized  pipe,  and  would  there  be  pres¬ 
sure  enough  to  use  hose  for  sprinkling? 

New  York  J.  A.  c.  1 

You  can  very  easily  pump  water  to 
your  house  from  this  spring  as  you  sug¬ 
gest.  A  small  pump  can  be  placed  at  the 


1.  I  assume  that  you  refer  to  some  of 
the  roofing  materials  composed  of  asphalt 
and  asbestos  fiber  that  are  applied  with 
a  trowel  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  which  mortar  is  applied.  I 
cannot  give  you  any  definite  information 
concerning  the  cost  and  life  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  or  its  suitability  for  the  purpose 
mentioned.  In  any  event  the  shingles 
would  need  to  be  well  nailed  and  1  would 
expect  that  a  roof  of  good  building  paper 
or  asphalt  shingles  would  be  more  satis¬ 
factory. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  wall  a  concrete 
wall  could  be  built  inside  the  masonry 
wall,  but  the  same  conditions  that  caused 
the  caving  of  the  old  wall  would  be  at 
work  on  the  new,  also  the  double  wall 
would  take  up  considerable  room.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  old  wal  1  be 
removed,  supporting  the  building  by 
blocking,  and  after  providing  for  drainage 
along  the  base  of  the  wall  outside  a  wall 
of  concrete  can  be  put  in  place.  This 
should  go  below  frost  to  prevent  heaving. 
Ordinarily  a  thickness  of  from  10  to  12 
in.  is  sufficient,  the  exact  thickness  de¬ 
pending  upon  the. way  the  load  is  carried. 
In  many  cases  it  can  be  less  than  given 
above.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
gravel  at  your  disposal  is  so  largely  made 
up  of  sand.  it  would  be  best  to  run  it 
over  a  %  in.  mesh  screen,  recombining 
it  in  the  proper  proportions  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  part  passing  through  the 
screen  as  sand  and  that  retained  on  it 
as  gravel.  When  screened  in  this  way 
a  mixture  of  one  part  cement,  two  parts 
sand  and  four  parts  gravel  will  make  a 
satisfactorily  watertight  wall  if  properly 
mixed  and  placed.  Mix  to  a  plastic  con¬ 
sistency  and  spade  after  placing  in  the 
forms  to  secure  a  dense  hard  concrete. 
Water  comes  in  through  pores  and  cracks 
in  poorly  placed  concrete. 


W 


r|{ 


“I  understand  you  are  helping  to  hold 
an  investigation.”  “Not  strictly  speak¬ 
ing.”  answered  Senator  Sorghum.  “This 
investigation  has  got  past  the  place  where 
anybody  can  hold  it.” — Washington  Star. 


Maid  :  “No,  ma’am,  Mrs.  Hughes  is 
out.”  Visitor:  “How  fortunate !  When 
I  saw  her  peeping  through  the  curtains 
as  I  came  up  the  path  I  was  so  afraid 
she  would  be  in.”— Cassell’s  Saturday 
Journal. 


Perfection  Milkers  have  now  been  in  success¬ 
ful  use  for  ten  years  and  thousands  of  letters 
recently  received  report  perfect  satisfaction. 
It’s  time  you  had  one. 

Write  fully  and  we  will  make  a  proposition. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

2115  E.  Hennepin  Ave.  464  So.  Clinton  St. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  °r  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION 

MILKER. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Oui's  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 

Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  655. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FINE  fruit  farm,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  half 
real  value;  1,500  apple,  1,000  pear  trees, 
bearing,  scientifically  pruned,  sprayed;  97  acres, 
all  tillable,  near  Albany  I’ost  road,  90  miles 
New  York;  11-room  bouse,  bath,  hot  water  heat; 
farmer’s  cottage,  barn,  garage,  all  A-l  condi¬ 
tion;  has  produced  3,000  barrels  season;  sale 
wnrice,  $22,000,  $8,000  cash.  Write  OWNER, 
j(59  Union  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  particulars. 

_ 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PRODUCE  your 
VAN’S  HONEY 


own  honey.  Circular  free. 
FARMS,  Hebron,  Ind. 


APPLE  BUTTER — The  good  old-fashioned  kind, 
made  in  our  orchard  from  a  delicious  Virginia 
recipe;  sample  r.uart-crock,  prepaid,  05  cents. 
RIDGEWOOD  F'KUIT  GROWERS,  Winchester, 
Virginia. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  tills  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  It.  W.  WIND 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


CANDY — High-grade  home-made  cream  choc¬ 
olate  fudge,  guaranteed  pure;  a  treat  for  you 
and  the  kiddles;  2-lb.  box,  postpaid,  $1;  order 
today.  MRS.  D.  W.  GOODLING,  Richfield,  Pa. 

HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80;  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


"DELCO”  light  plant;  32-volt,  750  watts;  100- 
ampere  hour  battery;  "Delco”  shallow  well 
electric  pump  and  tank,  350  gals,  per  hour;  all 
in  good  order;  complete  for  $325.  A.  II.  PENNY 
Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARDS  need  bees;  we  furnish  strong  col¬ 
onies  of  Italian  bees  in  complete  hives  for 
$17;  also  nuclei  colonies  and  bees  by  the  pound; 
write  for  particulars.  STRINGHAM,  Glen 
Cove,  N.  Y. 


GRAPEFRUIT — Delicious  tree-ripened,  no  sugar 
required;  40  lb.  box,  $1.75.  GOLDEN  GLOW 
GROVES,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  500-chick  size  "Blue  Hen”  coal 
brooders;  good  condition;  $10  each.  PENNY  & 
GORDON,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  products,  syrup,  $2  par  gallon; 

10-lb.  pail  sugar,  $3;  cash  with  order. 
GEORGE  B.  PULTON,  Irasburg,  Vt. 


\  ERMONT  maple  products,  fine  quality  syrup, 
$2.50  gallon;  sugar,  5  and  10-lb.  palls,  30c 
pound;  parcel  post  extra;  cash  witli  order.  W. 
T.  ABELL,  Moscow,  Vt. 

HOME-MADE  citrus  fruit  marmalade,  25  cents 
per  half  pint  container,  postpaid;  10  cents, 

MATHER,  Siles,  Pa. 


sample.  MRS.  FRANK  II. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover, . $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid  first  three  zones; 
60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $(!. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS 

GRIFFISS 


pecan  nuts,  5  lbs.,  $2.50  prepaid. 
FARMS,  Lamont,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Fancy  maple  sugar  and  syrup;  5 
and  10-lb.  pails  and  1-lb.  cakes  at  35c  per 
lb.;  small  cakes,  40c;  syrup,  $2.50  per  gal. 
E.  S.  KELLEY,  R.  R.  3,  Orleans,  Vt 


FOR  SALE — New  maple  syrup  at  $2.25  per  gal., 
f.  o.  b. ;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  SIGNOR  & 
EADIE,  De  Lancy,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OAK  and  hickory  cordwood,  by  carload.  Write 
E.  J.  LINK,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Domestic,  2-h.p.  engine;  Oxweil 
acetylene  gas  lighting  plant,  never  used,  and 
in  perfect  condition.  It.  F.  RARE,  M.D  660 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ORANGES-GRAPEFRUIT — Tree-ripened;  bushel 
boxes,  picked,  packed  in  grove;  oranges,  $1.05; 
mixed,  $1.40;  grapefruit,  $1.15;  f.  o.  b.  Wan- 
chula,  Fla,;  send  money  with  order.  E  K 
WALKER,  Jr.,  P.  O,  Box  482,  Waucbula,  Fla. 


SLEEP  on  fresh  picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  sooth¬ 
ing  and  refreshing  in  the  sick  room;  excellent 
gift  for  sweetheart  and  friends;  3  lbs.  $1.25; 
cretonne  cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Paquette  Luke,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Quart,  $1;  gallon, 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


$3;  delivered. 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  90o;  10  lbs.,  $1.75;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


30x3%  CORD  tires;  no  use 
cheap.  SIMMS,  Lake,  N. 


for 

Y. 


them;  will  sell 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup;  gallon,  $2  25-  six 
gallons.  $2.10;  10-lb.  pail  sugar,  $2.75;  pound 
cakes,  30c;  products  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

DELCO  lighting  plant,  complete,  16  batteries,  50 
bulbs,  instructions,  etc.;  perfect  condition; 
$125;  selling  on  account  power  lines  installed; 
also,  quarter  horsepower  Robbins-Mvers  32-volt 
motor.  $12.  J.  KAKERBECK,  R.  F.  1).  2,  Box 
436,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

DELCO,  600-watt  generator  with  180-a.h.  bat 
tery;  all  in  first-class  condition.  BOX  B, 
Brewster,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Sixty  cycle,  single  phase,  110-volt 
electric  motor,  1  to  3  h.p.  or  small  gas  en¬ 
gine.  PLUM  TREE  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  Lakewood 
N.  J. 


LOOKING  for  man  by  name  of  Max,  formerly 
employed  by  Louis  Handel  of  Ehnont  Duck 
Ranch,  Elmont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SWEET  milk  chocolate  buds,  made  in  our  dairv 
section,  the  best  can  tie  made;  2  IDs.  net, 
postpaid,  $1;  hundreds  using  my  goods;  please 
send  remittance  with  order.  I.  A.  BAKER 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— New  11-hoe  Farmers  favorite  drill 
$150  f.o.b  Coxsaelcie.  ARTHUR  SMITH 
Cairo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy  orchard  power  sprayer:  must 
be  in  first-class  condition  and  cheap  Do- 
cash.  W.  H.  PLANKENHORN,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


BEST  grade  pure  maple  syrup,  $2.75  per  cal. 
C.  TIMMERMAN,  R.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2,400-egg  Candee  incubator,  $150 
CHARLIE  T.  BROWN,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Old 
LECTOR,  18 


postage 

Hewlett 


stamps.  Write,  COL 
St.,  Waterbary,  Conn. 


EXTRA  fancy  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3  per  gal- 
_  111  Ave  or  more  gallon  lots,  $2.50;  sugar  in 
•'  “r;<!  i)lliIs.  40c  per  lb.  W.  H.  WAR¬ 

REN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Set  heavy  army  harness;  all  com 
plete,  brand  new,  never  been  used;  will  sue 

r,5nkFlc,e,  !i’40’  cost  $5°!  no  use  for  It  HARRIS 
ALBRO,  Marathon,  N.  Y, 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $8.40-  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  two,  $11.50;  10  lbs.,  delivered,  3d 
zone,  $2.1o;  buckwheat,  $1.80;  very  attractive 
prices  on  larger  lots  in  pails.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 
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Henley  s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
th  ousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

3, '13  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  12,  1924 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


It  may  be  that  William  Orr  did  not 
get  his  full  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
illegal  prizefight  picture  shows,  as  he 
claims ;  but  friends  of  the  farm  who  re¬ 
member  his  insolence  and  contempt  for 
everything  pertaining  to  agriculture  while 
secretary  to  Governor  Whitman  will  feel 
no  regret  that  his  pals  in  alleged  crime 
give  Bill  Orr  the  small  end  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  in  swapping  political  gold  bricks. 


In  .January  19th  issue  in  discussing 
the  indictment  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association,  we 
referred  to  George  C.  Booth  as  the  ori¬ 
ginator  of  the  “buy  back”  swindle,  hav¬ 
ing  operated  under  the  name  of  United 
Food  and  Fur  Association,  and  was  pro¬ 
secuted  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails 
in  1920.  Booth  was  fined  .$1,000  and  dis¬ 
continued  the  business.  But  the  swindler 
who  once  gets  the  taste  of  “easy  money” 
will  never  quit  the  game.  George  C. 
Booth  is  now  advertising  as  Mutual 
Products  Food  Co.,  1400  Broadway,  New 
York  City — “Make  money  quickly  rais¬ 
ing  guinea  pigs,  squabs,  etc.”  The  same 
old  game!  Standard  Food  and  Fur  As¬ 
sociation  is  closed  up  by  the  post  office 
and  Booth  revives  the  swindle  under  an¬ 
other  name  and  seems  to  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  his  advertising  printed 
in  farm  papers  that  “guarantee”  their 
advertising.  It  is  always  the  policy  of 
The  It.  N.-Y.  to  label  a  fraud  as  soon  as 
it  appears,  rather  than  wait  until  the 
culprit  is  in  jail  to  expose  him. 

As  I  read  Publisher’s  Desk  each  week 
with  much  interest  and  appreciate  the 
wonderful  work  you  are  doing  in  saving 
your  readers  from  impostors  and  swin¬ 
dlers,  I  was  naturally  much  pleased  with 
reference  made  to  it  by  our  pastor  in  his 
sermon,  Sunday,  March  9.  The  subject 
was  “Heroes,”  and  in  the  course  of  the 
sermon  he  said  : 

“There  is  a  certain  newspaper  that 
comes  to  my  home  every  week  that  stands 
back  of  every  advertisement  in  its  pages, 
and  often  gives  a  whole  page  to  showing 
up  crooks  who  have  robbed  or  attempted 
to  rob  its  subscribers.  It  took  moral 
courage  to  begin  exposing  the  robbers,  but 
the  editor  has  gained  more  than  he  lost 
by  his  courage.  There  is  no  finer  test  of 
moral  courage  than  that  which  challenges 
one  to  fight  wrongs  that  are  entrenched 
in  respectable  places.” 

Thinking  this  word  of  appreciation 
from  the  pulpit  might  be  welcome  to  you, 
I  am  sending  same.  H.  E.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

Publisher’s  Desk  endures  because  there 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  few  crooks. 
The  great  mass  of  the  American  people 
are  honest  and  want  a  “square  deal  ’  for 
all.  The  minister  who  denounces  the 
wrongs  that  are  “entrenched  in  respect¬ 
able  places”  may  cause  uneasiness  in  a 
front  pew;  but  the  more  conscious  he  is 
of  the  punishment  he  inflicts  the  nearer 
he  approaches  the  ideal  moral  hero  him¬ 
self. 


On  March  22.  1922.  a  bulletin  was  is¬ 
sued  on  “Hicks’  Licekill,”  a  preparation 
taken  internally,  to  prevent  chickens  from 
becoming  affected  with  various  forms  of 
parasites,  in  which  the  opinions  of  gov¬ 
ernment  scientists  were  mentioned,  and 
at  that  time  it  was  stated  that  tests  were 

being  made.  .  .  .  ,  t> 

The  Dallas,  Tex.,  Division  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Entomology  under  recent  date  ad¬ 
vise  us  that  they,  together  with  the  In¬ 
secticide  and  Fungicide  Board,  have  car¬ 
ried  out  a  number  of  tests  with  the  use  ot 
These  various  internal  remedies  against 
lice  and  other  external  parasites, of  chick¬ 
ens,  and  that  all  of  the  products  tested 
have  proven  inefficacious. 

The  matter  is  still  under  investigation 
and  thev  have  not  yet  issued  a  final  re¬ 
port.  However,  they  feel  that  these  tests 
have  been  carried  far  enough  to  indicate 
that  these  sulphur  compounds,  and  in  fact 
all  other  remedies  applied  either  to  food 
or  drinking  water,  have  no  practical  value 
in  the  control  of  external  parasites. 

NATIONAL  VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE. 

March  24,  1924. 

This  only  confirms  what  common  sense 
dictates  regarding  these  advertisers 
claiming  to  kill  lice  on  chickens  by  put¬ 
ting  some  “dope”  in  the  drinking  water. 

Such  advertisements  have  been  denounced 
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as  a  fraud  several  times  in  the  columns  of 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

I  received  a  paper  through  the  mail 
published  by  Burnham  Chemical  Co., 
Reno,  Nevada,  called  Desert  Treasure , 
purporting  to  have  holdings  at  Searles 
Lake  for  getting  from  same  borax,  pot¬ 
ash,  soda,  sulphate,  and  rock  salt.  Is  it 
at  reliable  organization?  How  about  it 
for  an  investment?  b.  p. 

We  have  no  definite  information  re¬ 
garding  this  project.  The  prospectus 
of  the  Burnham  Chemical  Co.  makes 
some  very  fine  estimates  of  the  deposits 
of  chemicals  in  Searles  Lake,  but  it 
makes  no  pretense  of  controlling  the  de¬ 
posits.  We  should  regard  investing  money 
in  the  enterprise  on  the  basis  of  the  in¬ 
formation  containing  the  prospectus  a 
reckless  gamble  indeed. 

I  had  packed  in  my  common  storage 
cooler  24  bushels  pears.  19  Seckel  and  five 
Bartlett,  when  Mr.  Relir,  of  the  firm  of 
Rehr  &  Badler,  Newark,  N.  J.,  called,  be¬ 
ing  around  buying  fruit.  He  said  he 
would  give  me  $1.75  per  bushel,  or  $42, 
and  would  pay  when  delivered  at  the  car. 
When  the  fruit  was  delivered  he  was  not 
around.  When  he  purchased  the  fruit  he 
spoke  of  buying  my  Bartlett  crop.  I  would 
not  sell  at  that  time,  but  asked  him  when 
he  would  be  around  again,  and  he  said 
the  following  Wednesday,  but  he  did  not 
show  up  until  a  week  later.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  another  buyer  called  and  I  sold  out. 
This  made  Mr.  Rehr  angry  and  he  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  for  the  fruit.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  standing  of  these  people,  and  can 
this  be  collected?  I  understand  he  had 
trouble  up  here  with  other  people. 

New  York.  c.  M.  R. 

We  have  taken  up  the  matter  *of  the  24 
bushels  of  pears  with  Rehr  &  Badler.  The 
concern  does  not  deny  having  received 
the  pears,  and  refuses  to  pay  for  them. 
The  contention  of  Mr.  Rehr  is  that  at  the 
time  he  purchased  the  24  bushels  of  pears 
he  also  purchased  C.  M.  R.’s  entire  crop 
of  Bartletts  at  $3  per  barrel,  in  bulk,  and 
on  account  of  his  violation  of  the  contract 
refuses  to  pay  for  the  24  bushels  received. 
On  the  other  hand.  C.  M.  R.  claims  no 
definite  bargain  was  made  for  his  Bartlett 
pears,  and  that  when  Mr.  Rehr  of  the 
firm  called  again  he  had  sold  his  Bartletts 
at  $2.25  per  bushel,  which  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  $3  per  barrel.  If  Rehr  & 
Badler  expected  to  get  the  pears  at  the 
$3  per  barrel  price,  they  would  at  best  be 
driving  a  hard  bargain.  No  doubt  the 
firm  did  purchase  fruit  from  other  grow¬ 
ers  on  this  basis,  taking  advantage  of 
the  growers’  ignorance  of  the  market.. 
We  have  presented  the  contentions  of 
both  parties  to  the  controversy.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  farmer  could  collect  for  the  24 
bushels  of  pears  by  legal  process,  while  it  | 
would  no  doubt  'cost  more  than  the  i 
amount  involved  to  contest  the  case  in 
court.  This  history  of  the  transaction 
may  prove  valuable  to  fruit  growers  of 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  when  the  time 
for  marketing  another  fruit  crop  rolls 
around. 

In  February  2  issue  we  published  a 
statement  of  the  charges  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  brought  against  Edward 
R.  Tryon,  Harry  P.  Doherty,  F.  G.  Leary 
and  W.  C.  Gray  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  operat¬ 
ing  as  Tryon  Knitting  Company.  We 
now  learn  that  the  case  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  was  presented  to  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  during  the  early  part  of  March  with 
the  result  that  the  individuals  were  dis¬ 
charged.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  surprised 
that  the  charges  were  not  maintained.  We 
doubt  if  any  of  the  four  other  promoters 
of  similar  work-at-home  schemes  could 
be  legally  convicted  on  such  charges ;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  all  of  them  got 
money  from  poor  and  deserving  women 
for  a  knitting  machine,  leading  them  to 
believe  that  with  the  machine  they  would 
be  able  to  earn  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  in  their  spare  time  at  home.  A 
large  number  of  the  women,  after  deny¬ 
ing  themselves  of  real  necessities,  are  un¬ 
able  to  operate  the  knitter.  The  knitter 
company  has  the  money  and  the  woman 
has  the  experience.  These  are  the  facts, 
but  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  whether 
such  transactions  constitute  “fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails.” 


are  Busy  T)ays 

The  chickens  aren’t  the  only  ones  that  have  to  make  the  dirt  fly  if 
the  important  early  season  tasks  are  to  be  done  on  time. 

There’s  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  farm  tools  are  fit 
for  their  task.  For  excellent  work  under  the  many  varying  crop 
and  soil  conditions,  the  Oliver  No.  32  Cultivator  has  proved  itself  • 
remarkable  implement. 

The  combined  pivot  pole  and  axle  make  its  work  unusually  good  for 
practically  all  row  crops  on  level  or  hilly  land,  in  straight  and 
crooked  rows. 

For  full  information  and  name  of  your  Oliver  dealer  write  your 
nearest  Oliver  branch. 


Cultivator  No.  33 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Send  for  this  Book.  Wilmington  Delaware 

It  is  free. 

HERCULES 

DYNAMITE 


“What,  today  is  no  more  a  legal  holi¬ 
day  than  it  is  day  before  yesterday!” 
snarled  a  disappointed  motorist  who  had 
stopped  at  the  crossroads  store  and  post 
office.  “  'Tis,  too  !”  responded  the  com¬ 
bined  merchant  and  postmaster.  “I  made 
it  one,  and  so  ’tis.  If  I  can’t  make  my 
own  holidays,  what  in  thunder  am  I  post¬ 
master  for?” — Kansas  City  Star. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  dry-hand  milker  and  experienced 
in  the  care  of  test  cows  and  A.  R.  0.  work;  mar¬ 
ried  man  preferred;  state  in  first  letter  what 
cash  wages  are  desired  in  addition  to  house 
with  all  improvements,  milk,  garden,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4799,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  for  private  estate  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  single  men  for  general  estate  and  garden 
work;  work  lasts  until  Nov.  30;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected,  with  board  and 
room.  Apply  J.  WALKER,  “Loehevan,”  Derby, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Reliable  single  man  to  work  by  POULTRYMAN.  professional,  from  the  West; 
mou  h  or  year  on  fruit  tarm:  must  be  ex-  sixteen  years’  experience,  superintending  and 

building  new  commercial  poultry  plants;  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  egg  production,  rearing  pullets  and 
broilers  by  thousands;  I  do  it  different;  let  me 
show  you;  want  position  in  the  East  here.  Ad¬ 
dress  G.  E.  ST  I LL  WAGON,  Belford,  N.  J. 


year  on  fruit  farm;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  of  good  habits  and  willing  worker; 
good  home  and  board.  F.  P.  HAZELTON.  Le 
Roy,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  single  man  for  general 
farm  work,  on  dairy  farm;  $55  per  month, 
board  and  room.  RAY  LEWIS,  Watch  Hill 
Farm,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  a  single  man  who  under¬ 
stands  general  farming  and  can  milk;  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  all  year  position  for  right 
man;  wages  $50  and  board.  ADVERTISER  5190, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Milkers  on  certified  farm;  will  pay 
$50  for  milking  10  cows,  $75  for  15  cows, 
room  and  board.  GEORGE  A.  HUGHES, 
Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work, 
$30  per  month,  board  and  room.  DeWITT 
BELL,  Jr.,  Chatham,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  partner  to  run  fine  dairy  farm; 

references  required;  details  furnished.  DR. 
A.  W.  GILBERT.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


HANDY  man  and  general  repairer.  DR.  BIR- 
NEY,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm; 

permanent  position;  $65  a  month,  board  and 
room.  ADVERTISER  5136,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — -Young  man  for  general  farming; 

good  milker;  in  Delaware  County;  state  wages 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5137,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WORKING  housekeeper;  country. 
NEY,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


DR.  BIR- 


FARMER  wanted;  good  and  reliable;  recommen¬ 
dations,  or  better  come  and  look  over  proposi¬ 
tion;  work  for  other  members  of  family;  $75  per 
month,  home  and  garden  BELLE  ALTO  FARMS, 
M.  H.  MacCallum,  Mgr.,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

WANTED— May  1,  general  houseworker;  Prot¬ 
estant;  for  family  of  three  in  the  country; 
one  hour  from  Jersey  City;  modern  conveniences; 
no  objection  to  child;  wages  $40.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man,  farm  work  for  next  six 
months;  must  have  experience;  $60  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  5148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  men  for  work  on  fruit  and 
vegetable  farm;  good  board;  10  hours  work 
per  day  and  no  chores;  $00  per  month.  WM.  E. 
DALY,  Riverside,  Mich. 


FARM  hand  wanted  in  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.; 

either  married  or  single,  for  general  farming; 
must  be  good  milker  and  teamster,  strong  and 
willing;  steady  position;  will  either  board  or 
give  cottage  with  usual  allowance;  state  wages 
wanted,  references  and  nationality.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  desires  position  as  herdsman;  life  experi¬ 
ence  in  modern  dairy;  A-l  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  superintendent  who  has  managed  estate 
and  commercial  farm  successfully  desires 
position;  38,  married,  university  graduate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  Swiss,  experienced  cheese  maker  and 
acquainted  with  all  dairy  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Gopd  farm  gardener,  one  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  raising  of  vegetables  for 
a  small  private  farm  where  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  are  raised  for  private  use;  single  man 
acceptable;  could  use  married  man  if  wife 
would  cook  for  three  or  four  other  men.  AD 
\  ERTISER  5198,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  private  place  in  Putnam  Co., 
single  man  for  general  farm  work;  feed 
pigs  night  and  morning,  work  in  fields  during 
day;  $50  and  board;  engagement  until  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  ADVERTISER  5200,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  farm,  understand 
cows  and  good  teamster;  have  milking  ma¬ 
chine;  references  required;  $55  per  month  and 
board.  W.  II.  PLANKENIIORN,  Borderland 
Farm,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman-dairyman,  May  1;  private 
estate.  Long  Island;  must  be  competent,  neat, 
clean  and  have  thorough  knowledge  of  care, 
feeding  and  calf  raising;  16  head,  old  and 
young;  Holsteins  and  registered  Guernseys,  a 
few  sheep  and  pigs;  De  Laval  separator;  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman  kept;  give  age,  nationality, 
references  and  wages  expected  with  unfur¬ 
nished  cottage,  also  number  in  family.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  5201,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Reliable  Christian,  white  girl,  be¬ 
tween  25  and  35,  as  cook  and  general  house- 
worker  in  doctor’s  family,  in  Westchester  Co., 
35  miles  from  New  York  City;  references  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  5202,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  as  cook  and  to  help  with 
house  work  in  small  family  where  one  other 
maid  is  employed;  nice  place  and  good  wages  to 
right  party;  must  be  competent  and  have  good 
reference.  Address  ItOSSLANDS,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Ail  experienced  flower  and  vegetable 
gardener  who  is  also  expert  in  getting  results 
in  small  greenhouse;  suburban  residence.  HUGH 
W.  BONNELL,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Youngstown,  O. 


MARRIED  man,  certified  bottling  plant;  ex¬ 
perience  valued;  clean,  active  worker  with 
small  family.  SHEFFIELD  PAWLING  FARM, 
Pawling,  N.  Y. 


TWO  women  to  do  housework;  mother  and 
daughter,  or  two  sisters,  preferred;  state  full 
particulars  first  letter.  C.  L.  IL,  Box  3, 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  dry-hand  milker;  must  be 
thoroughly  competent,  willing  to  assist  in 
barn:  $60  a  month,  room  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5178,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Four  single  men;  one  as  farm  team¬ 
ster,  one  as  assistant  gardener,  one  help  on 
farm,  one  care  for  gasoline  lawn  mower  and 
tennis  court;  wages  $50  per  month  and  board. 
Apply  OVERLOOK  FARM,  King  St.,  Port  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  or  boy  for  farm  work 
and  help  on  poultry  farm;  steady  job;  in  reply 
state  age,  experience,  when  you  could  come, 
wages  expected.  LA  VERNE  DARLING,  R  D 
1,  Alpine,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  young  man  wanted  at  once  as  helper 
on  small  commercial  poultry  farm;  must  be 
able  to  milk  6  or  8  cows;  one  that  can  handle 
team  at  farm  work  preferred;  good  home, 
steady  job  right  party;  state  age,  nationality, 
wages  required.  WM.  H.  IIEARSFIELD,  Baby¬ 
lon,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  preferably  married,  of 
club  cottage  community  in  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tains;  must  have  practical  working  knowledge 
of  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  road  build¬ 
ing  and  similar  needs  of  small  community;  ap¬ 
ply  only  by  self-written  letter  stating  fully, 
age,  religion,  experience  and  other  qualifica¬ 
tions;  also  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  5203, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Unmarried  man  for  truck  farm, 
April  to  October  1 ;  modern  living  quarters  and 
home  cooking;  $50  to  $55  per  month.  SEE- 
HEIM  CORPORATION,  Lake  View,  N.  Y. 


BOY  or  middle-aged  man  wanted  on  dairy  farm 
by  month  or  year;  fair  wages,  good  home  and 
board.  L.  A.  ECKLER,  Herkimer  Co.,  Van 
Hornesville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  good  habits  and  willing 
worker,  on  small  farm;  give  experience  and 
wages  wanted;  good  home  assured.  O.  C.  PRAS- 
SE,  Prince  Bay,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  or  couple  wanted;  woman, 
plain  cooking;  man,  farm  work;  children  no 
objection.  JACOB  TIMOSCHTJCK,  Arkville, 


WORKING  manager  seeks  position,  15  years’ 
experience;  poultry  in  all  its  branches;  gar¬ 
dening,  lawns,  flowers,  fruit,  general  farm 
crops;  none  but  first-class  position  considered; 
married,  no  children.  ADVERTISER  5204,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  position  on  commercial 
poultry  farm;  with  house;  two  years’  college 
training,  expert  with  baby  chix;  age  27;  mar¬ 
ried,  3  children.  H.  R.  YATES,  Cedar  Grove, 
N.  J.  Tel.  Verona  5353.  * 

COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position;  wife, 
housework;  man,  poultry;  would  consider  fur¬ 
nished  house  to  board  farm  help;  references. 
ADV  ERTISER  5205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  as  manager 
on  estate,  large  farm  or  breeding  establish¬ 
ment;  married,  no  children;  wide  experience  in 
agriculture,  machinery,  purebred  cattle,  pro¬ 
ducing  and  retailing  fancy  market  milk,  hand¬ 
ling  men,  buying  and  selling;  will  not  board 
help;  can  furnish  high-class  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INTELLIGENT  Protestant,  single,  seeks  situa¬ 
tion  with  estate,  agriculture,  horticulture, 
poultry,  affiliate  lines,  where  business  experience, 
accountancy,  knowledge  nursery,  poultry,  gar¬ 
dening.  fruits  permit  consolidation  for  results. 
ADVERTISER,  825  85th  St.,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 


USEFUL  man  wishes  position  on  gentleman’s 
estate;  experienced  around  cattle;  three  years 
in  last  position;  first-class  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — 12  acres,  complete,  stock,  chickens, 
utensils,  $8,000;  house  and  buildings  well 
kept;  half  way  between  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia;  corner,  stone  road;  commuters  trains 
half  mile  away,  Reading  line,  Skillman  station; 
Address  DR.  JOHN  B.  GARRISON,  owner, 
Hopewell,  N.  J.,  or  see  John  B.  Quick,  on 
farm,  Skillman,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Equipped  dairy  farm,  200  or  more 
acres,  within  150  miles  of  New  York  City. 
ADV  ERTISER  5183,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DESIRABLE  12-room  house,  equipped  with  gas; 

fruit,  berries,  chicken  coops  and  large  barn; 
one-third  acre;  on  State  road;  $1,800;  $1,240 
cash;  balance  on  mortgage;  act  quickly.  MRS. 
DOLAN,  Box  974,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 

FARM  for  sale,  State  New  York;  86-acre  farm, 
l  ister  County,  all  under  cultivation,  1  mile 
from  Gardner;  9-room  house,  good  condition; 
good  cellar;  barn  almost  new;  old  barn  has  room 
for  20  cows;  icehouse  and  other  sheds;  silo; 
never-failing  spring;  about  2  acres  of  timber; 
old  and  new  fruit  trees,  about  150;  excellent 
investment  for  real  farmer  with  large  family; 
terms  easy;  particulars  given.  Owner,  MRS. 
BREACHTEFELD,  323  Dill  PL,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  Would  exchange  for  city  property. 


$10,000  NECESSARY  to  buy  a  9%-acre  farm 
with  30  cows  and  a  well-established  milk  bus¬ 
iness  (route) ;  16c  per  quart,  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  in  a  great  residential  town.  Particulars 
and  full  price.  ADVERTISER  5188,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MEAT  and  grocery  business  on  Black  Horse 
Pike,  two  blocks  from  Williamstown  Station, 
N.  J.;  7-room  house;  three  acres  land;  garage, 
outbuildings,  truck;  $8,500,  part  on  mortgage. 
PETRO  WEKLUK,  Williamstown,  N.  J. 


TWO  Hollanders,  age  34  and  40,  one  dairyman, 
the  other  knows  about  agriculture,  want  a  big 
dairy  farm  with  10  or  12-room  house,  on  shares. 
J.  KAPPENAAL,  302  Summer  St.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT— A  four-room  cottage  with  bath,  in 
the  country  at  Ellerslie  F'arm,  Rhineeliff,  N. 
Y. ;  rent  reasonable  to  a  small,  respectable  fam¬ 
ily;  ground  for  garden  and  outbuildings  for 
chickens;  nice  view  of  the  Hudson.  Inquire  J. 
W.  HEYWOOD,  Rhineeliff,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  for  sale;  beautiful  trout  brook  through 
center  of  farm;  fine  estate  for  trout  fishing 
club,  or  sportsman  that  is  interested  in  brook 
trout.  Write  for  description  to  owner,  W.  C. 
WALTERS,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  173  acres,  large  brick 
mansion,  five  large  old-fashioned  fireplaces 
and  brick  oven;  on  J.  R.  highway,  main  road; 
fine  Summer  home  for  someone.  JOHN  E 
WADSWORTH,  South  Hero,  Vt. 


LIMESTONE  farm  for  sale,  68  acres  underlayed 
with  about  18  ft.  limestone  that  analyzes  85 
per  cent  carbonate  lime;  kiln  on  property;  no 
lime  within  15  miles;  on  William  Penn  high¬ 
way;  coal  mines  close;  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  choice  farm  of  121  acres  in  the 
best  section  of  Orange  County.  Inquire  of 
G.  N.  SANDS,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPPED  and  stocked  9-acre  poultry  farm; 

1,000  layers.  1,000  chicks;  6-room  house  all 
conveniences;  $10,500,  half  cash.  PEPLER, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— River  farm,  296  acres,  exceptionally 
good  soil;  good  house  and  buildings;  terms. 
SCHUYLER  DAVEY,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


102%  ACRES,  11-room  house,  2  barns,  1,000 
sugar  trees;  level  land;  apples;  good  potato 
farm;  R.  D.  route,  telephone,  high  school  dis¬ 
trict;  2%  miles  to  town;  $25  per  acre.  RALPH 
DART,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE — Brand-new’  7-room  house  and  barn; 

State  road;  38  miles  New  York;  %  mile  sta¬ 
tion;  $6,500;  terms.  R.  VAN  RONK,  owner 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


38™9,?E  farm  for  sale!  very  reasonable;  price 

$2,800.  OWNER,  151  Main  St.,  Flemington, 

iN .  J . 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  farm;  $50 
and  board.  HOWARD  CLUM,  Lagrangeville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  married,  small  family,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  truck  raising;  residence 
on  the  place;  4  rooms,  bath  and  light;  good  sal¬ 
ary  to  right  man.  ELMONT  TRUCK  RANCH 
’Phone  82-R,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  on  poultry-dairy  farm; 

honest,  reliable,  good  habits;  good  permanent 
job  for  right  person;  good  home;  give  age,  qual¬ 
ifications,  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  CHAS. 
E.  MANLEY,  Braintree,  Vt. 

WANTED — Experienced  single  farmer,  must  be 
able  to  clear  land  with  tractor  and  do  general 
farm  work;  wages  $60  per  month  with  board; 
give  age  and  references.  ADVERTISER  5182 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Honest,  reliable,  ordinary  married 
man  for  general  farming;  unfurnished  house, 
usual  privileges,  good  home,  fair  wages  for 
willing  worker.  FRED  THEW,  Harkness,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Women  for  house-cleaning,  laundry 
work,  etc.;  large  Summer  hotel;  men  as  team¬ 
ster, s  and  for  outside  work.  GEORGE  H. 
SMILEY,  50  Warren  St.,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  milk; 

$60  per  month  and  board;  steady  position  fo" 
good  man.  ADVERTISER  5185,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED— At  once,  experienced  farm  hand, 
milker;  sober,  willing,  practical  farming; 
board  and  $50  per  month.  J.  R.  EDDY,  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Ambitious  Christian  partner  for  my 
large  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  farm;  only  $500  cash 
required  (to  be  used  for  live  stock);  balance 
terms,  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  5184,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  or  expert  poultryman,  or  combina¬ 
tion;  married.  WM.  B.  ORR,  R.  D  3  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WORKER — Young  man  for  dairy,  poul¬ 
try  and  general  farming;  good  living,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  modern  equipment;  offering 
opportunity  for  man  who  loves  live  stock  and 
is  generally  interested  in  farm  work;  state  age 
experience,  etc.  ADVERTISER  5209,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


|  ■  ■  i  nc% 

| Situations  Wanted 


WANTED,  by  May  1;  a  middle-age  colored  man, 
married,  no  children,  would  like  a  position  on 
a  gentleman  s  or  ladies*  farm  or  estate  on  Long 
Island;  not  afraid  of  work;  understand  horses 
and  cows  and  plain  gardening.  BOX  236  Bav 
Shore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  creamery  man,  5  years’ 

experience;  best  of  references.  BOX  348 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


MANAGER  desirous  of  change  would  like  posi¬ 
tion  in  like  capacity,  long  experience,  in  agri¬ 
culture,  farm  management,  purebred  cattle, 
breeding,  feeding,  producing  fancy  milk,  man- 
h_elP ’  can  furnish  A1  references.  AD- 
\  ER  FISER  5157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W0J^,I>JNG  farm  manager,  more  than  average 
ability;  open;  lifetime,  practical,  scientific 
experience;  specialty  Guernsey  cattle;  good 
judge;  advanced  registry;  world’s  record; 
showing;  certified  milk;  capacity  from  help; 
record  spotless;  successful,  profitable  results; 
married,  34.  BOX  548,  Flemington,  N  J 


WANTED — Herdsman  and  dairvman  for  small 
herd  on  private  place.  ADVERTISER  5189 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Single,  middle-aged;  experienced 
-  Pnnlfty;  handy,  reliable;  care  small  farm 

•>  m  20  acres;  no  tobacco.  ADVERTISER  5180 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut,  80-acre  dairy,  poultry 
farm  equipped.  ADVERTISER  5158,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Productive,  up-to-date  dairy  farm’ 

175  acres,  beautifully  located,  15  rniies  east 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  State  road;  part  of 
land  overlooks  Long  Island  Sound;  one  10-room 
one  7-room  house,  both  with  bath  and  furnace’ 
gas  lighting  system,  excellent  water  facilities' 
river  running  through  farm,  never  failing  spring 
furnishes  running  water  for  houses  and  barns- 
stanchion  room  for  74  head;  De  Laval  milker: 
herd  consists  of  58  T.B.  tested  grade  Guernseys1 
silo,  creamery,  ice,  corn,  hen  and  hog  houses’, 
sheds,  garage;.  200  bearing  apple  trees;  fine  lo¬ 
cation  for  fruit;  buildings  in  excellent  repair- 
land  high  state  cultivation;  if  interested  write, 
phone  or  call  and  see  the  owner  WILCOX 
BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Guilford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— General  merchandise  store 

hustling  town  doing  good  business;  write  for 
information.  ADVERTISER  5170,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


UP-TO-DATE  poultry  farm  in  village  on  State 
road  for  sale.  ADVERTISER  5169,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 5  acres  and  attractive,  new  7-room 
commuter  s  country  home;  modern  conven¬ 
iences,  garage;  good  elevation,  rural  surround- 
i?gSV  \2  ™inutes  walk  to  Gillette  station  on 
IL  L.  &  W. ;  New  York  28  miles;  $7,800  C  S 
BARKELEW,  Millington,  N.  J. 


PoILoSfLK~y°ung  apP!e  orchard  containing 
">-,00  trees,  located  near  Allentown,  Pa.  and 
a  market  of  150,000.  Address  R.  II.  ALDRICH 
Allentown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position,  superintendent  on  private 
place.  EVERETT  ODELL,  R.  F.  D.,  Garri¬ 


son,  N.  Y. 


LIFE  experienced,  college  trained  dairy  farm 
manager;  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  farm¬ 
ing  operations,  crops,  soils,  modern  machinery 
extensive  experience  with  purebred  cattle’ 
breeding,  record  work,  certified  milk;  understand 
poultry,  gardening,  directing  men;  American, 
age  32;  married;  no  children;  desire  only  first- 
class  position  requiring  competent  rnanappi* 
ADVERTISER  5179,  care  Rural  New- Yorker.g 


EXPERIENCED  operator  of  Cleveland  tractor 
will  repair  and  keep  machine  in  good  order 
desires  position  on  large  farm,  in  connection 

SiS,  ADVERT1SE“  im-  «•» 


40-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  very  reasonable,  to 
quick  buyer;  part  of  soil  newly  seeded;  9-room 
house;  150  chickens,  2  horses,  cow  and  full 
equipment.  Write  ADVERTISER  5181,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

08-ACRFJ  boarding  house  farm;  Improved  hlgh- 

wny ,  Summer  resort;  four  corners;  main  road; 
16-room  house;  excellent  location  for  tourist 
hotel;  R.  D.,  telephone;  stables  for  15  head; 
houses  300  hens;  icehouse  filled;  new  cottage- 
fruit,  maple  grove,  timber,  running  water; 
buildings  good  repair;  $2,000  cash;  balance 
terms.  F.  W.  LYMAN,  Huntington,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 60-acre  dairy  farm,  Mohawk  loam 
soil,  10  miles  north  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  State 
road;  $5,200.  MRS.  WILLIAMS,  17  HilDide 
Ave.,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 160-acre  farm  with  lake  front  and 
woods;  also  cottage  and  bungalow  sites  and 
land  by  acre.  PARKER  HALL,  Niverville,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

140-ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm  in  beautiful 
valley;  well  located,  near  town;  paved  road 
and  other  conveniences;  rich  soil,  good  build¬ 
ings;  completely  equipped;  big  producer;  price 
right.  LENZ  &  PARKHURST,  Ulster,  Pa. 

WANTED — Orchard  farm  within  three  hours  of 
New  York;  hills  or  mountains;  away  from 
State  road;  describe  buildings,  orchard  and  loc- 
cation  fully,  photograph  if  possible.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TO  RENT — 5  large  furnished  rooms,  part  of 
New  colonial  Connecticut  farm  home;  10  min¬ 
utes  from  sound;  90  miles  from  New  York; 
price  $300  from  May  or  June  1  to  October: 
write  owner  for  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
5192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  inexpensive  Connecticut  vil¬ 
lage  home;  give  full  particulars.  ADVER- 
"TISER  5193,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  in  Munroe  Co.,  Pa.,  5-acre  place 
near  State  road;  house  about  6  or  7  rooms 
with  conveniences;  to  take  possession  about 
September  1.  DAVID  S.  HAILER,  172  W.  99th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — 286-acre  farm,  good  buildings,  all 
stock  and  tools;  no  reasonable  offer  refused. 
0.  E.  WOOD,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Fine  commuting  home  and  farm, 
13%  acres,  6  outbuildings,  8  rooms  and  bath’ 

‘),LV,^V'.ov^monts:  Price  $12,500;  a  real  bargain. 
OWNER,  Box  152,  Tappan,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  ORCHARD  F’OR  SALE — To  facilitate 
the  closing  of  the  estate  of  the  late  J  H 
Hale,  two  large  bearing  apple  orchards  are  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  in  Connecticut;  high  elevations- 
near  good  markets;  mostly  Raldwins;  Hale’s 
Baldwins  always  top  the  market;  large  orchard 
trade;  one  orchard  has  about  6,000  apple  and 
o.OOO  peach  trees,  large  owners  home,  two  ten¬ 
ant  homes,  magnificent  view,  spring  water;  this 
property  could  be  used  as  a  self-supporting 
Summer  or  all-year  place  for  a  man  with  other 
interests;  second  orchard  has  about  4,000  bear¬ 
ing  apple  trees,  fine  view  of  the  Connecticut 
valley,  good  house;  both  orchards  complete  with 
adequate  buildings,  teams,  tools,  fertilizer 
spraying  and  dusting  materials;  if  interested 
write  STANCLIFF  HALE,  Executor,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 


LONG  ISLAND  farm,  80  acres  rich  land,  35 

miles  from  city;  $200  per  acre,  $4,000  cash 
balance  mortgage.  Address  ADVERTISER  5I9o' 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F°R  SALE— Large  farm,  Chautauqua  County; 

suitable  hay,  grain,  fruit,  dairy;  good  build 
ings;  reasonable:  terms.  ADVERTISER  5197 
oare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  ARM  I  O  LEASE — Ten-room  house,  barn  and 
outbuildings;  good  dairy  farm;  located  on 
Connecticut  River.  JOHN  L.  KRUGER  197- 
Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


WANTED — Small  farm  on  reasonable  month’y 
rental  on  Long  Island  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  to  Brooklyn.  ADVERTISER  5206  car- 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PP*P  SALE — 9-room  house  and  attic-;  lot  100.x 
250;  chicken  house  and  fruit  trees.  FRED 
PETRAN,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  108  acres,  in  Berkshire  Hills,  one  mile 
from  town  and  station:  two  barns,  garage, 
toolhouse.  two  houses;  fruit  trees;  price  $5. 000- 
small  amount  down,  balance  mortgage  GEO 
D.  POWELL,  State  Line,  Mass, 


WANTED— A  poultry  farm  within  50  miles  of 

New  York.  ADVERTISER  5207,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE-Farm,  80  acres,  15  miles  from 

Rutland;  good  road,  growing  soft  wood,  equip¬ 
ped  maple  grove,  fine  water  and  view;  ha- 
gain,  $800.  ADVERTISER  5208,  care  -Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BECAUSE  farm  house  burned  (used  for  Sum¬ 
mer  residence),  will  sell  excellent  9.8-ao-,. 
farm  for  $4,500;  before  April  15  for  $4,250-  in 
New  Jersey,  50  miles  from  New  York  Cit-  : 
grain,  dairy,  fruit,  poultry,  farm  barn,  silo 
temporary  living  quarters.  ROOM  1038,  276 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  65S. 
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One  of  the  Army  World 
Cruisers  being  used  on 
the  globe-encircling 
flight . 

U,  S.  fliers  in  daring 
attempt  to  circumnavi- 
gate  the  World- 


Adventure  l 


THE  four  U.  S.  Army  fliers  have  “hopped 
off  ”  on  their  round-the-world  flight. 
Danger  rides  as  the  unsought  passenger. 
Even  the  most  modern  safeguards  do  not 
remove  the  thrill  and  the  peril  of  The  Great 
Adventure. 

Much  depends  upon  the  engines.  Are  they 
mechanically  perfect?  Will  they  “carry 
through”  safely?  This  is  assured.  Every 
precaution  has  been  taken. 

The  men  behind  the  flight  know  the  im¬ 
portance  of  correct  lubrication  in  assuring  the 
smooth,  powerful  operation  of  these  engines 
of  the  sky. 

They  are  using  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B.” 

The  flight  outside  of  the  U.  S.  has  been 
divided  into  six  divisions  and  an  advance 
officer  detailed  to  each  division  to  make  all 
preparations.  At  Seattle,  pontoons  will  re¬ 
place  the  landing  gears  and  the  ships  will 
proceed  northward  as  seaplanes  to  Prince 
Rupert,  to  Alaska  around  the  curve  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  to  Japan,  China  and  India. 
From  Calcutta  through  Persia,  the  Near  East 
and  Europe  to  England,  the  planes  will  carry 


landing  gears.  Before  leaving  England  pon¬ 
toons  will  again  take  the  place  of  the  landing 
gears  for  the  homeward  flight  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Airplane  and  tractor  engines  must  con¬ 
stantly  work  at  full  capacity.  This  is  a  heavy- 
duty,  heat-developing  work,  and  the  use  of  un¬ 
suitable  oil  commonly  results  in  premature 
breakdowns  and  wasteful  fuel  and  oil  con¬ 
sumption 

The  same  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “  B  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Avery,  the  Holt,  the  Oil  Pull 
and  many  other  makes  of  tractors,  while 
Mobiloil  “BB”  which  is  exactly  the  same  oil 
except  a  little  lighter  in  body  is  recommended 
for  the  Fordson,  the  Cletrac,  the  Wallace  and 
others. 

The  use  of  Mobiloil  as  specified  in  the  Chart 
of  Recommendations  will  show  you  a  decided 
lowering  in  operating  expense  in  both  your 
tractor  and  automobile. 

And  in  using  Mobiloil  you  assure  the  same 
reliability  of  service  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  Round-the-World  flight. 


Domestic 
Branches : 


New  York  {Main  Office) 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 


Boston 

Minneapolis 

Albany 


Chicago 
St.  Louis 
Buffalo 


Philadelphia 
Des  Moines 
Rochester  • 


Detroit 

Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 


Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Peoria 


New  Haven 
Portland,  Me. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Make  the  chart  your  guide 
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Interviews  With  Four  Dairy  Groups 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association 


IN  the  hope  of  finding:  some  means  for  the  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  present  dairy  situation,  we  sought 
and  readily  obtained  an  interview  with  the  heads 
of  the  four  dairy  groups  in  the  New  York  milk  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  following  report  of  the  interviews  has 
been  approved  by  each  of  them.  Consequently  the 
statements  are  official.  They  give  dairymen  the 
best  view  of  the  situation  that  has  yet  been  pre¬ 
sented  and  with  the  facts  assembled  in  plain  view, 
it  should  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  way  to  a  better 
order  of  things. 


made  with  the  stipulation  that  the  price  will  be 
so  much  less  than  the  pool  Class  1  price.  In  No¬ 
vember  we  made  a  Class  1  price  of  $3.45.  Sheffield 
Farms  made  their  price  $3.05.  We  had  to  reduce 
our  price  to  $2.80.” 

Q.  “Why  did  you  not  stop  at  $3.05  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  to  $2. SO?”  - 

A.  “That  was  because  the  other  groups  cut  below 
Sheffield  Farms  and  we  were  obliged  to  meet  the 
lowest  cut.” 

The  present  price  of  milk  in  New  York  should 


effect  any  different  from  an  independent  milk 
dealer?” 

A.  “No,  it  is  not.  There  cannot  be  any  benefit 
from  organization  as  long  as  these  conditions  exist, 
but  it  has  in  it  the  elements  which,  with  proper  sup¬ 
port.  would  change  that  situation.  The  stabilizing 
effect  that  organization  could  bring  about  is  entirely 
lost  for  the  present.” 

Q.  “Why  have  the  pool  prices  been  less  than  cheese 
prices  during  the  last  three  cheese  seasons?” 

A.  “That  condition  has  not  obtained  for  the  last 


mmSm 


A  Home  Organization  Grouped  Around  the  Family  Core.  Fig.  234 


Q.  “Who  fixes  the  price  of  milk?”  That  was  the 
first  question  asked  President  George  Slocum  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association. 

A.  “The  price  of  pooled  milk  is  fixed  by  the  board 
of  directors ;  but  their  action  is  based  on  market 
conditions.  Today  the  market  is  in  greater  disturb¬ 
ance  than  has  appeared  before  in  six  months.  About 
50  per  cent  of  city  milk  is  sold  to  hotels,  stores,  res¬ 
taurants  and  such  places  in  bulk.  This  sells  at  a 
bulk  price,  some  of  it  as  low  as  $2.30  a  can.  I  have 
just  received  reports  of  sales  on  contract  for  a  year 
at  $2.60  per  can  by  a  broker  selling  for  one  of  the 
independent  groups.  This  is  milk  as  it  runs,  prob¬ 
ably  averaging  3.6  per  cent  fat.  Sales  are  frequently 


be  for  Class  1  per  100  lbs.:  milk,  $2.33;  freight,  53c; 
extra  fat,  24c;  pasteurizing  and  handling,  30c;  total, 
$3.40  per  100  lb.s.,  or  $2.89  per  can.  To  contract  this 
for  a  year  at  $2.60  is  crazy  work. 

Q.  “Under  present  conditions  do  you  yet  expect 
milk  to  go  to  butter  and  cheese  values?" 

A.  “I  see  nothing  to  stop  it  if  there  is  no  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  present  unwarranted  competitive  market 
conditions.  We  contract  only  for  a  month,  but  we 
give  our  customers  assurances  that  we  will  protect 
them  in  the  market.  On  the  platform  we  adjust  the 
price  up  oi1  down  from  day  to  day  to  meet  market 
conditions.” 

Q,  “In  the  present  situation  then  is  the  pool  in 


three  years,  and  anyone  consulting  the  records  of 
any  disinterested  institution  which  has  made  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  ascertain  cheese  yields  and  making 
charges,  and  applying  those  against  our  cheese  prices 
will  find  that  our  pool  prices  have  exceeded  the 
cheese  prices  as  so  ascertained.  Unfortunately,  coun¬ 
try  cheese  factory  prices  are  subject  to  so  much 
manipulation  and  are  based  on  so  many  varying 
factors  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  the  country  cheese  factory  price  really  is 
for  3  per  cent  milk.  Our  pool  price  is  based  on  3 
per  cent  milk.  Our  investigations  show  that  prices 
of  milk  for  cheese  making  vary  from  one  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  another,  The  cheese  maker  usually  works 
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on  a  commission  basis,  so  much  per  hundred  pounds 
of  cheese  made.  Undoubtedly  the  farmer  receives 
the  full  financial  return  to  which  he  is  entitled,  but 
the  cheese  maker  endeavoring  to  make  a  good  show¬ 
ing  for  himself  varies  the  weights  and  tests  in  order 
to  return  an  apparently  high  price  per  hundred 
pounds.  In  running  the  association,  the  tendency  of 
our  operators  is  to  give  over-liberal  tests  and  weights 
which  has  an  effect  to  a  lower  return  from  the  op¬ 
eration.” 

Q.  “What  particular  advantage  is  there  to  the 
farmer  in  the  multiple  price  plan?” 

A.  “Ours  is  a  Class  I  organization,  but  we  took 
the  situation  as  we  found  it,  with  comlenseries,  dry 
powder  and  other  factories.  These  had  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  We  had  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
West,  and  to  keep  the  by-product  factories  in  our 
territory  we  were  obliged  to  make  class  prices.  In 
consideration  of  this  we  expect  them  to  turn  Class  I 
milk  over  to  us  for  liquid  consumption,  if  a  shortage 
exists  during  seasons  of  low  production.  The  only 
alternative  to  this  would  be  to  take  over  all  these 
plants.  The  multiple  plan  of  selling  milk  is  the  only 
means  whereby  the  farmer  can  obtain  the  same  re¬ 
sults  for  his  product  through  existing  agencies  as  he 
would  obtain  were  he  handling  all  this  milk  himself 
through  one  plant.  He  thereby  reduces  the  amount 
of  money  which  is  necessary  for  him  to  raise  for 
capital  purposes  and  uses  the  brains  and  finance  of 
already  established  agencies.  These  agencies  oper¬ 
ating  in  our  territory  have  established  markets  of 
their  own,  which  they  more  or  less  have  title  to,  and 
from  which  we  obtain  the  benefit.” 

Q.  “Is  it  not  true  that  the  multiple  price  plan  af¬ 
fords  opportunity  to  manipulate  the  milk  and 
classes?” 

A.  “If  you  mean  reporting  milk  which  is  used  in 
('lass  1  as  Class  4,  etc.,  yes;  there  is  that  opportunity 
for  so  reporting.  However,  we  check  up  all  reports 
coming  from  the  plants  of  the  dealers  handling  our 
milk,  and  have  a  corps  of  competent  auditors  on  the 
road  making  these  monthly  audits,  and  collections 
for  adjustments  are  continually  being  made,  and 
where  such  adjustments  lead  to  dispute  it  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  resort  to  the  courts.” 

Q.  “Did  any  class  of  producers  or  any  organiza- 
, tion  gain  from  the  November  and  January  reduc¬ 
tions?” 

A.  “No.  All  suffered.” 

Q.  “In  view  of  the  expense  of  the  pool  plants,  do 
you  not  think  that  the  surplus  could  be  handled 
cheaper  in  the  local  farm-owned  plants?” 

A.  “I  think  the  present  plan  more  successful  than 
the  local  plants.  We  have  not  been  able  to  fully 
demonstrate  the  proposition,  because  we  are  build¬ 
ing  a  new  business,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
the  locally  owned  plants  evade  their  responsibility 
in  this  matter.” 

Q.  “What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  to  stand¬ 
ardize  production  by  paying  commercial  prices  for 
the  average  yearly  production,  and  by-product 
prices  for  the  irregular  production?” 

A.  “That  may  come,  but  we  are  very  well  satisfied 
with  production  as  it  is,  as  there  is  an  ample  amount 
of  production  for  all  months  of  the  year.  It  would 
increase  Winter  production,  and  until  Winter  de¬ 
mand  increases  we  do  not  want  to  encourage  more 
production  at  a  time  when  costs  are  at  the  peak. 
Under  present  conditions  we  would  rather  have  the 
heavy  production  in  May,  June  and  July,  which  are 
the  low  cost  months  of  the  year.” 

Q.  “What  plans  have  you,  Mr.  Slocum,  to  correct 
the  present  deplorable  conditions  and  get  better 
prices  for  milk?” 

A.  “I  see  only  one  plan.  That  is  for  all  dairymen 
to  get  solidly  behind  one  organization.  We  have  a 
unique  location  for  co-operation.  An  organization 
cannot  stabilize  the  market  with  much  less  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  product,  which  is  practically  all  of  it. 
In  the  past  possibly  our  Association  might  have  been 
in  error  from  the  standpoint  of  its  own  welfare  in 
holding  out  for  the  highest  prices.  On  that  plan  the 
market  began  to  slip  away  from  our  members,  and 
we  found,  to  hold  the  markets  for  our  producers,  we 
must  meet  the  competitive  conditions  of  the  market 
or  eventually  lose  it  all.  Our  present  plan  is  to  hold 
the  trade  that  we  have  and  obtain  as  much  more  as 
we  are  able  through  service  and  good  merchandizing 
methods.” 

Q.  “Your  plan  then  is  that  all  producers  come  into 
the  pool?” 

A.  “Yes.  We  can  see  no  other  plan  which  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fundamental  difficulties  and  offers  any  cor¬ 
rection  for  them.” 

Q.  “From  the  indications,  do  you  look  for  90  per 
cent  of  them  to  do  so?” 


A.  “I  would  not  say  that.  We  are  hopeful  that 
eventually  enough  producers  will  see  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  this  plan,  and  will  be  willing  to 
support  it.” 

Q.  “Would  you  be  willing  to  make  terms  with  the 
other  groups  to  avoid  the  competition  and  price  cut¬ 
ting?” 

A.  “There  is  no  one  in  the  other  groups  with  au¬ 
thority  to  act  for  producers  or  to  negotiate  with  this 
Association.  This  prevents  us  from  doing  anything 
further  than  a  discussion  which  can  get  nowhere. 
Both  the  Federal  and  State  laws  on  the  question  of 
restraint  in  trade  hold  us  within  certain  limits.” 

Q.  “Would  you  be  willing  now  to  help  arrange  a 
conference  of  a  dozen  of  the  best  lay  dairymen  of 
the  territory,  both  poolers  and  non-poolers,  but  with¬ 
out  group  bias  to  sit  in  with  two  representatives  of 
each  group  to  work  out  a  solution  of  this  problem 
in  the  interests  of  producers?” 

A.  “Yes.  That  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  am 
willing  to  do  anything  to  better  conditions,  it 
should  be  a  permanent,  or  at  least  a  reconvening 
committee.” 

Q.  “Would  you  be  willing  to  make  some  changes 
in  your  plans  if  necessary  to  harmonize  all  inter¬ 
ests?” 

A.  “Yes.  We  would  make  changes  that  did  not 
affect  fundamentals.  We  would  consider  any  and  all 
suggestions.” 

The  Non-poo!  Association 

PRESIDENT  W.  S.  Rhodes,  and  Vice-president  C. 

W.  Newton  of  the  Non-poolers  Association  con¬ 
sented  to  an  interview  for  that  organization.  “The 
first  thing  I  want  to  say,”  volunteered.  Mr.  New¬ 
ton,  “is  that  all  the  associations  have  been  neglect¬ 
ful  in  not  conducting  experiments  to  develop  ways 
to  utilize  by-products  of  milk.  Other  industries  have 
made  great  strides  in  finding  uses  and  markets  for 
waste  products.  I  believe  we  have  great  possibilities 
in  this  direction  in  the  dairy  business. 

“The  sale  of  milk  on  the  city  platform,”  they 
agreed,  “is  a  bad  policy  for  the  producer.  It  is  a 
highly  perishable  product.  It  must  be  sold  promptly. 
It  is  a  surplus  forcing  itself  on  a  market  that  does 
not  need  it,  or  at  best  pretends  it  does  not  need  it. 
The  dealers  make  their  own  price  for  it,  and  that 
price  is  used  at  the  next  monthly  sale  time  as  an 
argument  to  reduce  the  price  for  the  following 
month.  With  the  platform  sales  policy,  the  dealers 
make  not  only  the  platform  price  but  practically 
the  monthly  contract  price  as  well.  It  is  not  an 
economic  policy  for  producers  to  sell  on  the  city 
platform  under  any  circumstances.  The  surplus, 
when  it  exists,  should  be  kept  out  of  the  liquid  milk 
market,  and  the  dealers  should  be  supplied  on  a 
definite  period  contract.  Our  refusal  to  ship  milk 
until  it  is  sold  is  one  reason  why  we  have  been  able 
to  return  producers  higher  prices  than  some  of  the 
other  groups.  Our  dealers  want  a  sure  and  regu¬ 
lar  supply,  and  we  are  able  to  get  the  benefit  of 
that  desire  in  a  better  price  for  our  members.  At 
that  we  are,  of  course,  affected  by  the  platform  cut 
prices  and  the  competition  in  the  monthly  contracts, 
but  even  with  the  competition  drawback  we  are 
able  through  the  monthly  contract  to  exert  a 
stabilizing  influence  on  the  market.  In  that  way 
we  set  the  price  for  a  large  volume  of  milk  because 
it  is  accepted  by  Non-poolers  generally  who  supply 
more  than  one-half  the  metropolitan  supply. 

“If  the  present  scramble  for  the  liquid  market 
continues  the  price  must  go  still  lower  during  the 
coming  months.  Some  of  it  is  close  to  the  butter 
and  cheese  values  already  and  in  some  cases  it  may 
go  below  that  level.  The  price  cutting  in  the  up¬ 
state  cities  now  admitted  by  the  Pool  helps  lower 
prices  in  these  cities,  and  at  the  same  time  has  the 
effect  of  sending  rnoi-e  milk  from  these  centers  to 
New  York  City  with  the  double  effect  on  price  re¬ 
duction. 

“The  multiple  price  scheme  is  an  invention  of  the 
Borden  Company.  Every  dealer  handling  a  perish¬ 
able  product  will  have  something  left  over  at  times. 
The  dealer  must  order  the  maximum  requirements 
of  his  consumers.  In  the  old  order,  when  their  de¬ 
mand  fell  off  he  had  a  surplus  incidental  to  his 
trade.  This  is  rightly  the  dealers  liazai-d.  He  pro¬ 
vides  for  it  in  his  margin  of  pi’ofit,  but  under  the 
new  plan  the  producer  carries  this  hazard.  The 
dealer  throws  the  left-over  daily  supply  back  on 
the  producer,  at  by-product  prices.  Taking  the  plan 
as  a  whole  the  small  dealer  may  not  save  much  on 
this  arrangement;  but  a  lai-ge  dealer  with  an  iru- 
poi’tant  business  in  manufactured  products  l’eaps  a 
rich  harvest  through  the  purchase  of  milk  on  the 
classified  price  plan. 


“Our  expei'ience  in  the  Buffalo  territory  inclines 
us  to  believe  that  px-oducers  can  be  easily  induced 
to  produce  a  practically  unifonn  supply  the  year 
around.  We  have  been  working  on  this  plan  for 
some  time,  and  farmers  are  responding  to  it  readily. 
Without  any  drastic  regulations  we  think  this  is 
one  of  the  important  factors  in  a  successful  market¬ 
ing  scheme. 

“Our  pi-esent  plan  of  fixing  skim-milk  is  also  un¬ 
fortunate.  If  a  dealer  dumps  it  into  the  sewer  ox 
the  near-by  river,  he  pays  nothing  for  it.  If.  how¬ 
ever,  he  attempts  to  utilize  it,  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
for  it.  It  costs  money  to  prodxxce  it.  It  has  a  valxxe, 
and  the  price  and  terms  should  be  fixed  to  stop  the 
waste  and  enc-oui’age  a  regular  use  of  it.” 

Q.  “Do  you  think  the  four  organizations  are  earn¬ 
ing  their  cost  to  producei*s  at  the  pi'esent  time?” 

A.  “We  think  our  oi'ganization  earns  its  cost  to 
producers  even  xxnder  present  distressing  circum¬ 
stances.  For  example  we  believe  that  oxxr  being 
able  to  go  direct  from  the  producei*s  to  the  distri¬ 
butors’  committee  and  presenting  to  them  the  con¬ 
ditions  faced  by  their  pi’oducers  benefited  the  non¬ 
pool  farmer  to  the  extent  of  10  cents  per  100  lbs. 
for  the  month  of  March,  and  47  ceixts  per  100  lbs.  for 
nine  days  in  Janxxary.  The  organization  has  not  at¬ 
tained  the  results  that  it  could  had  it  had  the  sup- 
poi-t  of  all  non-pooling  farmei*s  who  have  received 
the  same  benefits  as  the  members.  The  present 
price  cutting  policy  if  continued  will  impoverish  all 
dairy  farmers  and  demoralize  the  industry.” 

Q.  “Are  you  willing  to  sit  in  with  the  other  groups 
and  work  out  a  plan  fair  to  all  that  will  stabilize 
the  business?” 

A.  “We  are.  You  ask  us  to  limit  our  replies  to 
constnxctive  policies;  but  you  may  pei’mit  us  to  say 
that  from  the  very  first  we  have  proposed  a  get- 
together  policy,  and  have  always  given  assui’ances 
that  we  would  abide  by  the  discussion  of  a  majority 
if  producers  were  given  opportunity  to  change  their 
plans  and  their  management  to  suit  themselves.” 

Q.  “Do  you  want  to  suggest  a  plan?” 

A.  “Off-hand  our  suggestion  is  that  our  association 
would  assume  responsibility  for  the  sale  of  all  milk 
used  for  liquid  consumption  at  an  expense  of  one 
cent  per  100  lbs.,  each  gi’oup  cai’ing  for  its  own 
surplus.” 

Q.  “You  would  hardly  expect  the  other  and  lai’ger 
groups  to  give  up  their  own  organizations  and  go 
over  in  a  body  to  yours,  would  you?” 

A.  “We  have  the  organization  best  qualified  for 
the  work,  and  in  the  best  position  in  the  market  to 
do  so.” 

Q.  “Would  you  be  equally  willing  to  sit  in  with 
the  other  groups  in  a  conference  committee  domi¬ 
nated  by  high-class  dairymen  with  no  official  connec¬ 
tion  and  no  partisan  bias  for  any  group  to  work  out 
a  solution  of  the  present  dairy  problem?” 

A.  “Yes.  The  ideal  is  one  united  organization 
with  100  per  cent  of  shipping  producers  in  it.  We 
have  no  policies  and  no  ambitions  that  would  stand 
in  the  Avay  of  such  an  organization.  We  would  not 
join  in  any  plan  that  a  small  minority  group  can 
always  control  it  and  fix  its  policies.  It  would  be 
folly  for  us  to  do  so  because  our  members  would 
not  follow  our  lead  if  we  attempted  to  commit  them 
to  it.  The  essence  of  co-opei-ation  as  of  democracy 
is  information  and  a  ballot  for  each  member,  (live 
us  these  with  proper  safeguards  and  we  will  work 
out  an  organization  and  a  service  that  will  need  no 
ax*gument  to  get  farmers  into  it,  and  no  courts  or 
law  to  keep  them  in.  You  would  not  be  able  to 
keep  them  out.  We  are  ready  to  help  construct  such 
a  service.” 

Eastern  States  Milk  Producers 

ORGAN  B.  GARLOCK,  president  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Milk  Produeei's,  Inc.,  talked  for  that 
association.  Under  present  conditions,  he  said,  the 
unorganized  farmer  and  competing  groups  who  ac¬ 
cept  dealers’  offers  for  milk  make  the  price.  This 
pi’actice  nullifies  all  attempts  to  stabilize  prices.  It 
defeats  all  attempts  to  get  togethei*.  In  the  last 
analysis  then,  the  dealers  are  making  the  price  for 
milk  because  they  can  buy  through  unorganized 
farmers  and  weak-kneed  groups. 

“At  a  meeting  of  three  dairy  gi’oups  in  Utica  last 
June,  Sheffield  Farms  and  Eastern  States  suggested 
an  incTease  of  one  cent  a  quart.  November  1  we 
raised  our  platform  price  on  the  city  platform  and 
it  remained  so  until  the  reduction  by  the  Pool  No¬ 
vember  7. 

“Under  present  competitive  conditions  the  price 
must  continue  for  some  months  at  least  to  gravitate 
to  the  level  of  the  by-product  values.  That  being  so, 
continuing  as  we  are,  the  organizations  can  give  no 
(Continued  on  Page  073) 
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We  Need  Education 

If  the  wise  men  in  your  discussion  of  the  milk  situa¬ 
tion,  get  dairymen  together,  and  I  sincerely  hope  they 
do,  who,  except  the  Lord,  can  keep  us  together  after 
the  first  referendum  on  any  important  question?  Too 
many  of  us  say  we  believe  in  “majority  rule,”  but  what 
we  mean  is  "my  majority.”  Anyway  keep  on  educat¬ 
ing  us,  for  we  need  it.  a  pooler. 

OUR  dairy  groups  will  get  together  because  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do.  The  Lord  is  always  a 
good  partner,  but  He  expects  the  other  part  of  the 
firm  to  do  its  part  too.  Co-operation  demands  of 
farmers  collectively  the  same  degree  of  daily  atten¬ 
tion  and  prudence  and  economies  that  each  neces¬ 
sarily  gives  his  other  farm  problems  individually. 
This  dairyman  perhaps  unconsciously  hit  on  the  key 
to  co-operative  unity.  The  first  referendum  brings 
unity.  Then  let  us  resort  to  the  referendums  fre¬ 
quent  enough  to  make  the  unity  permanent.  Some 
think  majorities' cannot  be  trusted.  They  are  wrong. 


phosphorus?  Dr.  Thorne  gives  quite  an  elaborate 
answer  to  the  question  and  goes  through  experi¬ 
ments  which  cover  20  years  in  the  production  of 
corn,  wheat  and  clover.  Briefly  stated,  the  outcome 
shows  that  the  raw  phosphate  has  been  used  with 
profit,  and  if  there  was  nothing  better  to  use.  it 


practice  of  adding  about  40  lbs.  of  this  acid  phos¬ 
phate  to  each  wagonload  of  manure  as  it  is  hauled 
out,  is  one  of  the  best  things  which  our  eastern 
farmers  can  take  up.  These  results  are  of  peculiar 
interest  to  us  because  10  years  ago,  we  thought  it 
very  probable  that  the  raw  phosphate  would  prove 
better  adapted  to  our  eastern  system  of  farming 
than  the  acid  phosphate.  The  results  obtained  by 
Dr.  Thorne  however,  seem  to  be  conclusive. 


Short  Stuff 

Cement  Mortar  for  Brick 


Will  you  tell  me  how  to  mix  a  bucket  of  cement  to 
lay  a  wall  of  brick  in  the  windmill  pit?  I  am  a  widow, 
and  cannot  hire  men  to  do  it,  so  will  do  it  myself. 
David  City,  Neb.  mrs.  a.  t.  g. 

F  you  have  had  no  experience  as  a  bricklayer,  I 


A  California  Brush  Burner 

THE  pictures  of  a  brush  burner  here  shown  are 
taken  from  Circular  209  of  the  California  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Berkeley.  These  pictures  show 
how  the  burner  is  made  and  how  it  is  used  in  the 
orchard.  As  we  see  it  is  a  fire  pan.  basket  shape, 
mounted  on  skids  and  hauled  through  the  orchaid 
with  the  pruners.  Instead  of  hauling  the  brush  to 
some  central  place  for  burning  the 
primings  are  put  directly  into  the 
•burner  and  thus  burned  as  the  outfit 
passes  along.  The  horses  are  hitched 
to  the  burner  with  a  long  chain,  so 
there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  them. 

All  sorts  of  outfits  are  made  for  this 
purpose — old  tanks,  boilers,  large  pipes 
or  culverts,  or  second-hand  sheet  iron 
of  any  sort.  The  main  point  is  to  have 
some  fire  pan  which  will  hold  fire  rea¬ 
sonably  well,  and  large  enough  to  take 
in  primings  of  fair  size.  It  usually 
pays  to  cut  the  limbs  up  small  enough 
to  fit  well  into  the  pan.  The  rest  is 
quite  easy. 


Brush ■  Burner  in 
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would  be  advisable.  In  practically  every  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  net  gain  from  the  acid  phosphate  has  been 
considerably  greater  than  that  from  raw  phosphate. 
It  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  use  of  the  aci-1 
phosphate  does  not  sour  the  land  as  has  been 


Acid  Phosphate  Gives  Good 
Results 

OUR  older  readers  will  remember 
the  discussion  10  years  ago  or 
more,  regarding  the  use  of  raw  phos¬ 
phate  rock  as  compared  with  qcid 
phosphate.  What  is  meant  by  raw 
phosphate  is  the  rock  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  soil,  ground  to  a  fine  powder. 

This  is  variously  known  as  floats  or 
raw  phosphate.  What  is  known  as  acid 
phosphate  is  this  ground  phosphate 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  cuts 
or  dissolves  the  phosphate  rock  and 
makes  the  phosphate  more  available. 

It  was  claimed  that  when  the  raw  phosphate  was 
mixed  with  manure  and  plowed  under  with  a  crop 
of  clover  or  other  organic  matter,  the  raw  phos¬ 
phate  became  slowly  available.  That  is,  ferments 
in  the  manure  or  in  the  clover,  act  slowly  to  do 
some  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  sulphuric 
acid.  On  this  theory  a  system  of  using  raw  phos¬ 
phate  was  devised  in  Illinois,  and  it  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  The  theory  was,  that  a  farmer 
by  using  the  ground  phosphate  might  save  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  the  acid  phosphate.  He  could 
evidently  obtain  more  pounds  of  phosphorus  for  $1 
in  the  ground  raw  rock,  and  if  it  could  be  made 
available  by  the  processes  of  nature,  a  great  saving 
would  be  made.  The  idea  was  popular  with  many, 
and  received  a  very  thorough  trial,  especially  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  where  it  was  strongly  advocated  by  the  late 
Professor  Hopkins.  Very  little  is  heard  about  this 
now,  although  we  believe  that  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  raw  rock  are  still  used.  Most  farmers, 
however,  now  believe  that  the  acid  phosphate  is  on 
the  whole,  more  profitable  even  though  by  modern 
methods  it  is  possible  to  grind  the  raw  rock  finer 
than  ever  before. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  from  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  Professor  Clias.  E.  Thorne  gives  a  very  clear 
statement  regarding  this  matter.  He  replies  to  a 
farmer  who  says  that  raw  ground  phosphate  rock 
carrying  30  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  can  be 
bought  in  carlots  at  $9.50  per  ton,  while  acid  phos¬ 
phate  containing  16  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  will 
cost  $21.25  per  ton.  This  man  wants  to  know  what 
latest  experiments  have  shown  with  regard  to  the 
matter.  Will  it  pay  our  live  stock  farmers  to  buy 
the  raw  ground  rock  or  acid  goods  for  use  on  their 
dairv  farms,  for  use  with  their  manure  to  add 


This  is  our  correspondent,  'Willet  Randall,  of  the  North  Country — the  friend  of 
milk  goats,  dogs  and  birds.  He  says,  “I  love  the  birds  and  they  trust  nie.  These 
birds  are  cedar  waxwings  and  at  perfect  liberty  to  fly  away.” 


claimed  by  some  advocates  of  the  raw  phosphate. 
It  is  also  shown  that  raw  phosphate  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  correct  an  acid  soil.  In  fact  the 
answer  from  these  long  continued  experiments  is 
clear  and  it  goes  to  show  that  the  acid  phosphate 
mixed  with  the  manure  has  made  a  better  showing 
than  the  raw  phosphate.  This  is  of  peculiar  inter¬ 
est  to  many  farmers  who  have  found  that  their 
soils  are  greatly  in  need  of  phosphorus.  In  fact,  it 
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is  probable  that  there  are  few  if  any  soils  east  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  which  have  been  in  cul¬ 
tivation  for  50  years  or  more  that  are  not  now 
lacking  in  available  phosphorus,  and  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  grain  and  dairy  farms.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  fertilizing  process  on  such  farms 
is  the  addition  each  year,  of  a  quantity  of  phos¬ 
phorus  to  the  manure.  These  experiments  by  Dr. 
Thorne  certainly  show  that  the  acid  phosphate  give^ 
greater  profit  than  the  raw  phosphate,  and  the 


am  afraid  that  your  attempt  to  lay  a  brick  curb¬ 
ing  in  the  well  of  your  windmill  pump  will  be  more 
educative  than  entertaining.  Still,  you  may  aceorap 
lish  it  satisfactorily;  there  is  little  limit  to  a  de¬ 
termined  woman’s  capacity  for  doing  what  needs  to 
be  done.  Mortar  for  bricklaying  may  be  made  from 
Portland  cement  and  sand,  one  part  of  cement  to 
three  parts  of  sand.  A  small  quantity  of  lime  putty, 
made  by  thoroughly  slaking  quicklime,  is  often  added 
to  this  by  masons  to  make  the  mortar  work  better. 

Do  not  mix  up  more  mortar  than  you 
will  use  within  a  half  hour,  for  cement 
mortar  sets  quickly.  Perhaps  a  local 
mason  can  give  you  directions  for 
using  such  materials  for  mortar  as  are 
at  hand  that  will  be  equal  or  superior 
to  the  standard  cement  mixtures;  I 
should  really  advise  consulting  with 
one  before  attempting  such  a  job. 

School  Quarantine 

In  our  school  district  there  are  only 
four  children  going  to  school ;  one  six, 
two  residents,  9  and  11,  and  one  non-resi¬ 
dent  of  14,  who  works  for  one  of  the 
patrons  in  this  district.  My  two  children 
were  exposed  to  chicken  pox.  I  kept  out 
my  children  from  the  6  to  14  days  after 
exposure  and  then  sent  them  back.  The 
patron,  who  has  the  non-resident  boy 
working  for  him,  entered  a  complaint  and 
had  my  children  shut  out  for  21  days.  He 
is  not  paying  any  tuition  for  the  boy. 
Does  the  trustee  have  a  right,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  shut  out  my  two  so  one 
non-resident  may  be  kept  in  school? 

New  York.  mrs.  k.  n.  n. 

The  Sanitary  Code  (health  law)  of 
New  York  State  fixes  21  days  as  the 
period  during  which  there  is  danger 
of  a  child  coming  down  with  chicken 
pox  after  exposure.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  exclude  exposed  children 
from  school  for  three  weeks  if  danger 
of  their  “coming  down”  while  mingling 
with  the  other  children  of  the  school 
is  to  be  avoided.  Statute  laws  do  not, 
of  course,  have  any  influence  over  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  they  cannot  always  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  latter,  but,  as  there  must  be  a  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  upon  period  of  quarantine  for  safety, 
the  statute  law  fixes  one  for  each  of  the  communi¬ 
cable  diseases.  In  the  case  of  chicken  pox,  this  per¬ 
iod  is  fixed  at  21  days,  that  being  accepted  as  sub¬ 
stantially  accurate  by  competent  medical  opinion. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  obey  the  statute  laws 
of  the  State,  regardless  of  his  personal  opinions  or 
choice  in  the  matter. 

Poorly  Drained  Cesspool 

I  have  a  cesspool  in  my  yard,  about  15  ft.  deep,  and 
I  cannot  get  the  water  to  seep  out.  I  have  had  it 
cleaned  and  dynamited  time  after  time,  and  it  imme¬ 
diately  fills  again.  There  is  no  water  coming  in  from 
bottom.  All  the  water  is  from  the  house;  bathroom, 
commode,  sink  bench,  etc.,  drains  into  it.  I  had  tin; 
roof  water  draining  into  it  until  about  two  years  ago, 
when  I  discontinued  it,  thinking  that  the  sediment  de¬ 
posited  on  roof  from  a  smokestack  across  the  way 
may  have  had  a  tendency  to  cake  the  bottom  of  tin- 
pool,  but  it  filled  again  at  once.  This  place  is  situated 
on  top  of  a  fill-in  of  about  18  or  20  ft.  ;  used  to  be  a 
meadow,  and  the  ground  that  was  used  to  fill  in  is  a 
kind  of  clay ;  soapstone  in  it.  o.  E.  w. 

York,  Pa. 

Your  statement  that  the  ground  in  which  your 
cesspool  is  dug  is  “a  kind  of  clay”  accounts  for  the 
trouble  that  you  are  having.  A  cesspool  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  a  permanent  success  unless  in  an  open 
sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  where  its  liquid  contents  can 
leach  away  indefinitely  without  clogging  the  inter¬ 
stices  between  soil  particles.  Yours  has  evidently 
saturated  the  soil  about  it  until  water  can  no  longer 
seep  through ;  the  strange  thing  is  that,  in  a  clay 
soil,  it  has  served  so  long.  There  may  have  been 
open  spaces  caused  by  loose  filling  that  have  here¬ 
tofore  carried  the  water  off,  these  finally  having  be¬ 
come  filled  with  sediment.  I  know  of  no  remedy. 
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TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES 

Offers  the  Largest  Stock  of 

STRAWBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  GRAPE  VINES, 
Currants,  Asparagus  and  etc.,  in  the  Country 

Everything  shipped  direct  to  growers  at  lowest  wholesale  prices- 
We  not  only  save  you  money  on  your  order  but  we  sell  you  the 
highest  grade  plants  that  it  is  possibL  to  grow  on  our  more 
than  700  acres  of  new  ground  soil. 

Millions  of  these  high  grade  plants  await  your  order.  Prompt  shipment 
when  you  are  ready  to  plant.  Big  Money-saving  Catalog  on  request. 
(See  R.  N.-Y.  March  1st,  Center  Page) 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Plant  our 

Giant  Roots 

and  profit 
immediately 

Don’t  wait  2  or  3  years 
before  you  begin  to  profit 
from  asparagus.  Plant 
our  Giant  Washington 
Roots — cut  asparagus  next  year. 


Our  Giant  Washington  Roots  are  sure 
to  live — rust  resistant,  vigorous  growing, 
big  producers.  Giant  green  stalks,  1"  to 
2"  thick,  exceedingly  tender  and  delicious, 
always  commanding  a  premium  price. 

A  $1.00  packet  of  seeds  or  50  roots  for 
$5.00  will  plant  sufficient  to  supply  an 
average  family  for  20  years.  Or  send 
$3.00  for  25  roots.  Orders  post-paid, 
cultural  directions  included.  Attractive 
prices  for  1  to  10  acre  plantings. 

Write  today  for  valuable  free  booklet 
and  prices  on  seeds  and  roots. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS 


Box  13 


Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


GENUINE  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Extra  large  selected  Northern  grown  roots,  $  1  5  per  1,000; 
$2  per  100.  Howard  No.  17  Strawberry  Plants,  $12  per 
1.000;  $2  per  100.  Shipping  charges  collect. 

WILFRID  WnEELEK  Concord,  Mat.*. 


Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Certified  Rural  Russet  and  Irish  Cobblers— yields 
of  300  to  562  bushel  per  acre  for  11  years.  First 
prize  and  sweepstakes  ribbons  at  Cornell  State  Po¬ 
tato  show,  Feb.  1923  and  1924. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully.N.Y. 


POTATOES 


Certified  Raleighs  and  Russet.  Disease 
free.  Heavy  yielding.  Sat.  guar.  Prices 
reasonable.  E.  A.  WEEKS,  I.orke,  S.  V. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  cS  bb“r. 

John  R.  Rolls  -  Kirkvllle,  N.Y. 


FRft^T  Kll  I  FI1  Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes. 
I  imo  l  certified  N.  Y.  State  College  of 

xgrieulture.  Famous  Reeves  Strain.  Practically  disease 
free.  Waiter  Miller,  Willfamstown,  0«w*ko  Co.,  New  York 


CERTIFIED  S  E  E  D  P  0  T  A  T  0  E  S  foSiis41 

H.  F.  H U BBS  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


OATS 


HEAVY  ALBERT  A 

CLUSTER,  CANADIAN  GROWN 

(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  bu.) 

$1.50  per  bu.  of  32  lbs.  Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.  Sy°rac8Iew*  Genesee  stN\ 


Strawberry  Plants 

The  Kind  That  Pays  Big  Profits 

JOHNSON’S  PLANTS  are  backed  by  our  43  years’ 
experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  business  and  a 
reputation  lot  fair  dealing  with  thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  Our  experience  protects  yon. 


100 

1,000 

6,000 

Amanda  (Per.)  .... 

$  .90 

$6.00 

$28.75 

Aroma  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Joe  (Per. )  .... 

.80 

5.00 

23.76 

Big  Late  (Imp.)  .  . . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Chesapeake  (Per.)  .. 

.90 

6.00 

28.75 

Cooper  (Per.)  . 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Dr.  Burrell  (Per.).. 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Ford  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Candy  (Per.)  . 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Gibson  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Horsey  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Klondyke  (Per.)  ... 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Lupton  (Per.)  . . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Missionary  (Per.)  .. 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Nic  Ohmer  (Per.)... 

.90 

6.00 

28.75 

Premier  (Per.)  .... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Sen.  Dunlap  (Per.). 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Win.  Belt  (Per.)... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Progressive  ( E. B.) . . 

1.25 

8.00 

37.50 

Minnesota  1017  (E.B) 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Champion  (E.B.)  ... 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

On  Ten  Thousand  Plants 

or  more 

Wholesale 

Price 

Write  for  free  catalog  or  order  direct. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.  -  Salisbury,  Md. 


GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES,  CURRANTS 

A 
S 
P 
A 
R 
A 
G 
U 
S 

ETC. 


H,  .  r  Get  New  England 

eadquarters  for—  grown  plant. 


s 


ready  acclimated 
to  the  cold. 


Ever-Bearing 

trawberries 


FREE 

CATALOG 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO., 

“  Longmeadow  ”  Springfield,  Mass. 


CORNELL  No.  II 
SEED  CORN 

From  the  original  source  of  this  famous  corn.  Or¬ 
dinary  select)),  S3  per  bu.  Speeial  select’)),  $4  per  bu. 

BR1GHTS1DE  FARMS  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN— 10  Carloads  Ensilage  Seed  quantity 

of  Yellow  Flint.  Samples  and  prices  on  application. 
Germination  good.  JIAIlltY  Vi II,,  Wnritlek,  Orange  Co.,  ,N.y. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
P>eetfatalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
flasket  Factory  in  the  Country, 

'lew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany.  Ind. 


For  Sale-  Alsike  Clover  Seed 

guaranteed.  Wayne  Patterson,  Holcomb,  New  York 


Certified  Mancha — Midwest — Inoculation  Dirt. 

C.  B.  NEWTON  Dowling  Green,  Ohio 

FOR  SAtE-‘* WILSON’S”  Soy  Deans  $3.35  Bush. 

Cow  Peas  .  3.35  *• 

Mixed  Cow  Peas .  3.00  •' 

Joseph  E.  Holland  Milford,  Delaware 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  20 -page  illustrated 
catalog  of  125  magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  263,  New  Lebanon,  N.  y, 

/in  a  v\1AI  I  36  Mixed  Bulbs,  6  colors . . . .  Si  .00 

111  A  I  lit  || .1  42  Fancy,  10  colors .  3.00 

ULfll/IV/lil  Guaranteed  to  blossom. 

Colored  Gladiolus  Book,  with  cultural  directions,  FREE 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  Guarant-lested  Bulbs,  Bex  12,  West  Medway,  Mass. 

iiir  n  |  ICC  PI  inim  IIP  100  varieties.  Better  have  our 
Wt  riAIOt  ULALIIULUu  list.  Small  orders  get  atten¬ 
tion.  E.  N.  TILTON  -  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  orRCexpress 

Charges  prepaid  by  us.  Large,  healthy  plants,  TRUE 
TO  NAME,  NO  ROOT  APHIS,  NO  DISEASE.  Fresh  dug, 
expertly  packed.  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Plants. 


A  l'cw  of  the  best  s 

100 

200 

1000 

Early  :  Howard  17,  Premier . 

. ..  41.10 

41.90 

45.90 

Medium  :  S.  Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrell. 

.90 

1.60 

4.90 

Late  ;  Gandy  . 

.90 

1.60 

4.90 

Late  :  McAlpin,  Lupton . 

...  1.10 

1.90 

5.90 

Progressive  Everbearing . 

..  1.60 

2.50 

9.00 

500  at  1,000  rate. 

Order  NOW. 

NICOl.  NOOK  GARDENS, 

Milford, 

Delaware 

Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

Leading  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb’ 
Horseradish  roots; Cabbage,  Cauliflower, Celery,  Tomato’ 
Egg  Plant,  Beet,  Onion,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  other 
vegetable  plants;  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia, 
Snapdragon  and  other  Perennial  and  Annual  flower 
plants;  Dahlia,  Gladioli,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HampUn  Bays,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOYS  STRAWBERRIES — NONE  BETTER 

Senator  Dunlap,  Dr.  Birrell,  $2.50.  Gandy,  Klondyke, 
Missionary,  $3.50.  Big  Joe,  Big  Late,  Premier,  Howard 
17,  #4.  Ford,  Lupton,  $4.50.  Bubach,Colbornes  Early, 
$5.  Chesapeake,  Progressive  Everbearer,  $0  per  1,000. 
Plants  of  a  new  variety  given  free  with  each  order. 

The  Ilayner  Itoys  idlewild  Farms  Salisbury,  Md. 


70  Gladiolus  Bulbs 


$1  00.  Dahlias.  Cannas.  Circular 
A.  SHERMAN. ChlcopeeFalls, Mass 


DAHLIAS 


12  choice  named  varieties,  $2. 
Where  labelswere  lost,  12  for$t 
H.  0.  BENEDICT,  Meadow  Brook, N’.Y 


Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

S2  per  100:  S15per  1,000,  postpaid.  Plants  setoutthis 
Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  Delicious  Berries  this 
Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  PERRY,  R.  R.  5,  Georgetown,  Oel- 


NORTHERN  GROWN  ASTER  SEED 

Flowers  took  first  prize  Franklin  Co.  Fair,  1923.  Money 
worth  pkg.,  mixed  colors,  sent  anywhere,  post  paid,  for 
10*.  Mrs.  WM.  II.  SMITH.  Ft,  Covington  Road,  Malone,  Jf.  Y. 


300 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $9  POST 

New  Ground  Senator  Dunlap.  “PAID 

HAMPTON  A  SON  R.  7  Bangor,  Mich. 


250 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0  Post 

Premier  or  Howard  17  Paid 

Basil  Perry,  R  It-  5,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


H  O  W  A  R  D  I  7-3F*  R  E  M  I  E  R 

Successful  grower  offers  you  these  great  Money  makers. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted  Strawberry  plants.  Trial  orders 
$1.25  hundred.  Free  cultural  information  circulars. 

J,  IIR  IT  TON  :  Chepaehet,  Rhode  Island 


STRAWBER  R  IES 

Leading  varieties.  Parcel  Post.  Charges  paid  on 
all  plants.  Write  for  catalogue.  Prices  reasonable. 

PINE  WOODS  FARM  Delmar  Delaware 


other  than  by  enlarging  the  cesspool,  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  this  was  stoned 
up  dry,  so  as  to  allow  seepage  through 
the  walls,  or  digging  a  newr  one.  Dyna¬ 
miting  might  remove  enough  of  the 
clogged  soil  about  the  cesspool  to  permit 
it  to  function  again  for  a  time,  but  I 
should  expect  the  relief  to  be  but  tem¬ 
porary.  A  septic  tank  will  serve  you 
better  than  a  cesspool  in  such  soil. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  Self  Service  Roadside  Stand 

This  shows  a  picture  of  the  roadside 
stand  kept  up  by  The  Pines  Plantation 
at  Hatfield,  Ark.  Look  up  Polk  Co.,  Ark. 
on  the  map  and  you  will  find  it  tucked 
up  against  the  Oklahoma  line  far  from 
any  great  market  towns.  It  seems  to 
be  the  general  belief  that  roadside  stands 
cannot  be  profitably  operated  except  in 
sections  where  there  are  the  finest  roads 
and  either  large  cities  or  some  objects  of 
j  interest  enough  to  attract  large  crowds 
of  visitors.  We  find  these  stands  located 
all  over  the  Eastern  States  and  they  are 
changing  the  entire  character  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  farm  products,  and  giving 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  a  GO-cent  dol- 
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ton  and  will  want  to  read  these  com¬ 
ments:  . 

Cotton,  of  course  you  can  raise  some, 
and  on  most  any  soil  not  too  rich  in 
nitrogen.  Set  on  ridges  in  low  places. 
It  is  a  drought  resister.  Get  some  early 
short  staple  seed,  extra  early  strains  have 
been  developed  in  recent  years  to  get 
ahead  of  the  boll  weevil.  All  southern 
journals  are  now  carrying  seed  ads.  It 
might  develop  earlier  on  what  New  Eng¬ 
landers  call  navy  bean  soil,  and  set  about 
12  inches  apart.  Bottom  blooms  appear 
first,  are  a  creamy  white  first  day,  next 
red,  third  day  purple,  then  off.  If  frost 
prevents  bolls  opening,  break  the  de¬ 
veloped  and  larger  ones,  take  out  the 
cotton,  it  is  a  little  tedious  but  worth  it. 

Among  the  many  varieties  perhaps 
King’s  extra  early  and  Acala  would  be  as 
good  as  any  to  try  out.  Give  plenty  of 
cultivation.  The  bolls  will  need  all  the 
sun  they  can  get.  Don’t  let  one  failure 
put  you  out  of  business,  you  will  get  some 
bolls  anyway,  then  save  the  seed. 

JAS.  A.  SLOTE. 


The  month  of  March  came  in  like  a 
lamb  and  w’ent  out  like  a  lion.  We  had 
quite  a  thunderstorm  on  the  evening  of 
the  29th,  a  bad  forerunner  for  an  early 
£  ring.  The  wind  was  in  the  northwest 
for  over  two  weeks  and  was  full  of  chilli¬ 
ness.  We  have  had  some  quite  squally 
weather.  Stock  seems  to  be  doing  well ; 
young  pigs  and  lambs  are  fine.  Shearing 


A  Help  Yourself 

lar  through  direct  trading.  One  would 
hardly  expect  much  trade  of  this  sort  in 
a  remote  country  district.  For  example 
— Hatfield,  Ark.  seems  to  be  a  town  of 
less  than  000  inhabitants  and  we  do  not 
find  any  large  towns  or  cities  near  it. 
Yet  Mr.  J.  A.  Slote  who  sends  us  the 
picture  says  of  it : 

The  enclosed  picture  is  just  one  of  the 
many  good  and  also  valuable  ideas  from 
the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  This  road¬ 
side  stand  wTith  its  large  wagon  umbrella 
took  care  of  itself  and  sold  over  $300 
worth  of  early  fruit  and  vegetables— 
every  penny  accounted  for.  The  back¬ 
ground  was  a  wheat  field  about  35  years 
ago,  the  pine  at  the  right  is  76  inches 
around. 

As  you  will  see,  Mr.  Slote  simply  puts 
his  produce  on  the  table,  marks  the  price, 
puts  out  a  box  for  the  money  and  walks 
off  to  his  farm  job.  “You  are  your  own 
clerk,”  he  says  to  passersby.  All  are  in¬ 
vited  to  help  themselves,  make  their  own 
change,  leave  the  money  in  the  open  box 
and  go  happily  on  their  way.  And  .e 
says  they  have  never  lost  anything !  Per¬ 
haps  they  are  specially  honest  in  Arkan¬ 
sas.  Some  of  you  may  have  read  the 
autobiography  of  Henry  M.  Stanley  and 
remember  his  experience  in  keeping  a 
store  in  the  Arkansas  bottom  lands.  Tn 
those  days  a  common  sign  hanging  over 
the  counter  was : 

“Old  Trust  is  dead ; 

Bad  pay  killed  him.” 
or  take  those  two  wmndering  scoundrels 
of  Mark  Twain’s  “Huckleberry  Finn.” 
How  long  would  that  cash  box  have  been 
safe  with  them?  Seriously,  we  have  often 
wondered  what  would  be  the  outcome  if 
a  farm  started  a  fruit  stand  in  some 
Eastern  State  with  the  system  of  optional 
payment  described  by  Mr.  Slote !  How 
much  cash  would  be  left  at  night?  We 
have  a  notion  to  try  it  this  year.  Our 
plan  is  to  set  up  a  stand  with  prices 
fairly  marked  and  put  over  it  a  sign  wTith 
big  letters : 

“7  Will  See  If  There  Be  Any  Faith  in 
Jersey  men!” 

Then  walk  off  about  other  farm  business 
and  see  what  follows.  It  will  be  worth 
trying.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Slote  in  far- 
off  Arkansas  show’s  us  a  new7  way.  Many 
of  us  are  also  interested  in  growing  cot¬ 


Market  Stand 

sheep  has  commenced.  One  man  made  $8 
in  one  day  shearing  a  flock  of  Cotswolds ; 
they  were  large  sheep ;  40  of  them. 
Grange  work  in  the  county  seems  to  be 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  hired  kelp 
problem  is  very  serious,  high-priced  and 
scarce.  Quite  an  excitement  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  among  fruit  growers  in  extending  co¬ 
operative  packing  plants.  Apples  and 
potatoes  seem  to  be  a  drug.  Late-sown 
w’heat  looking  very  bad.  e.  t.  b. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Growers  Never 
Regret  Planting 

KELLYS’ 

CeAtigiads 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 

Fruit  from  Kellys’  certified,  true 
to  name  trees  has  taken  first  prize 
I  at  many  of  the  leading 
fruit  shows  in  the 
United  States.  Their 


quality  is  unexcelled. 


Certified  True  to  Name 


Our  new  1924  Catalog  tells 
how  60,000  of  our  trees 
have  a  certified,  true  to 
name  seal  fastened  through 
a  limb  to  stay  there  until 
the  tree  bears  true  to  name 
fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 


Established  in  1880 


Our  44  years  of  nursery  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  how 
to  properly  handle  stock  so 
that  it  reaches  you  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  Catalog  and  low 
price  list.  It  also  lists 
shrubs,  ornament¬ 
al  trees,  roses, 
grape  vines,  and 
small. fruits. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1 160  Main'St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


arnes  Tre 


D 

Beautify  the  Home 

jfl  Every  home  needs 

■  the  living  warmth 
of  Evergreens  and 

■  the  cool  comfort  of 
Shade  Trees.  You’ll 
find  a  great  variety 

of  both  kinds  described  in  our 
Home  Planting  Book.  Besides, 
there  are  Flowering  Shrubs, 

Roses  and  a  great  variety  of 
Hardy  Flowers  that  bloom  pro¬ 
fusely  with  little  care. 

If  you  own  a  home,  you  surely 
need  this  beautiful  free  book. 

Send  a  postal  today. 

THE  BARNES  BROS. 

NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established 

Box  8  YALESV1LLE,  CONN, 


Peach  Trees 

Anyone  who  has  ever  bought 
“Hoyt’s  Peach  Trees”  know 
what  they  are.  We  have  a  fine 
stock  for  this  Spring. 

All  trees  of  our  own  growing, 
4-6'  high  and  9-16"  in  diameter. 
Send  in  list  at  once  and  get 
prices  and  have  varieties  re¬ 
served.  Address — 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Co. 

Telephone  333 

New  Canaan  Conn. 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Maloney  A-l  quality,  selected  from  the 
choicest  stock  grown  in  our  400-acre  nur¬ 
series.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus  one 
profit  only.  Hardy,  fresh  dug,  healthy, 
true  to  name— Write  for  free  descriptive 
catalog  a  1  v  i  n  K  valuable  information  about 
numery  stock.  We  prepay  tra  liaportion 
charges.  See  catalog:-  , 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  INC. 
Oanxille's  Pioneer  Nurseries.  44  Main  St.,  Dansville, N.  t. 


FRUITTREES 

BERRY  PLANTS,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3  to 4-ft.  Apple  Trees.  25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  30c  each, 
postpaid,  (guaranteed  to  Grow.  True  to  Name. 
Flower  and  Garden  Seeds.  Send  for  1924  Catalog 
and  save  money,  buying  direct  from  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  A  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 


For  Sale-TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

and  of  all  size.  Offer  some  nice  apple  trees  and  tine 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nursery  stock— Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Grape  Vine.  Get  our  Prices  and  Cat¬ 
alogue.  THE  R0CKFAIL  NURSERY  CO.,  Rockfall.  Conn. 


THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 

A  ff*  The  biggest  profit  crop  you 
■  M  &4  fl  can  raise.  We  have  some  of 

I  the  finest  strains  of  Telephone 

MsA  •  &  Alderman,  v  47  71? 

JA  Per  bushel  of  66  lbs .  UINL I  <p  I .  I  O 

Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  station 
on  8  bushels  or  over.  Don’t  buy  cheap  seed. 
We  have  the  best  stocks  grown.  Order  now  before 
stocks  are  exhausted.  Also  write  for  low  prices  on 
best  grass  seeds.  Ask  for  seed  catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

202-204  W.  Geneses  Street  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Cherokee  Clover 

For  hay  and  pasture.  Yields  as  much  as  sweet  clo¬ 
ver  on  poorest  acid  land  without  fertilizer  or  lime, 
l.ive  stock  eat  it  greedily.  Can  be  planted  to  June 
fifteenth.  Inoculation  free.  Write  for  information. 

CHARLES  F.  LEACH  Monticello,  Florida 


Lubricating  Oil  for  the  Spray 

I  have  had  on  hand  for  some  years  40 
gallons  of  heavy  lubricating  oil.  As  I 
have  had  no  use  for  it,  I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  it  would  be  of  value  to  spray  trees.  I 
have  secured  an  old  orchard  this  year 
that  has  never  been  sprayed  or  taken  care 
of  much.  Would  you  advise  me  to  mix 
a  quart  of  this  heavy  lubricating  oil  with 
my  regular  miscible  oil  spray,  or  would 
you  advise  using  this  heavy  lubricating 
oil  in  some  other  way,  omitting  the  other 
spray  on  this  old  orchard?  I  have  young 
orchards  from  two  to  eight  years  old  also, 
and  1,000  peach  trees  three  years  old. 

Granite  Springs,  N.  Y.  G.  G.  S. 

Certain  lubricating  oils  are  being  used 
iu  the  Middle  West  for  spraying  apple 
trees  to  control  the  San  Jose  scale.  The 
oils  that  have  proved  most  successful  are 
the  so-called  “red  engine”  oils  used  in 
stationary  engines.  Such  brands  as  “Dia* 
mond  paraffin”  oil  and  “red  engine”  oil 
have  been  employed  to  make  emulsions 
for  application  to  trees  infested  with  the 
scale.  An  emulsion  has  to  be  made  of 
the  oil  before  it  can  be  diluted  with  water 
and  sprayed  on  the  trees.  The  formula 
for  the  emulsion  is  as  follows : 


Red  engine  oil .  2  gallons 

Water  (soft)  .  1  gallon 

Potash  fishoil  soap .  2  pounds 


The  oil,  water  and  soap  are  placed  in  a 
kettle  or  tank  and  heated  until  they  come 
to  a  boil.  Just  before  boiling  a  brown 
scum  arises  to  the  surface,  but  as  soon  as 
the  mixture  actually  boils  this  scum  will 
begin  to  disappear.  As  soon  as  the  scum 
begins  to  go  away  the  boiling  should  stop. 
In  fact,  the  mixture  should  not  boil  more 
than  a  few  minutes. 

The  entire  mixture,  while  hot,  should 
be  passed  through  the  spray  pump  at 
least  twice  under  considerable  pressure, 
so  that  an  emulsion  will  surely  be  formed. 
This  amount  of  stock  emulsion  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  100-gallon  spray  tank,  enough 
water,  97  gallons,  being  added  to  fill  the 
tank.  This  will  give  a  2  per  cent  emul¬ 
sion,  which  is  safe  to  apply  to  trees  dur¬ 
ing  the  dormant  period — any  time  in 
March  or  April  before  the  buds  burst, 
and  on  a  warm  day  when  it  is  not  freez¬ 
ing.  Oils  will  give  good  satisfaction  jn 
old  apple  trees. 

We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  G.  G.  S.  has  on  hand,  and  do 
not  know  whether  it  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  or  not.  If  it  is  either  of  the  two 
brands  mentioned  it  will  be  satisfactory. 
I  should  urge  the  use  of  a  potash  fishoil 
soap,  which  can  be  purchased  of  certain 
wholesale  chemical  companies. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well  for 
G.  G.  S.  to  use  the  miscible  oil  that  he 
has  on  hand.  This  ought  to  control  the 
scale  on  old  apple  trees  if  applied  before 
the  buds  burst  and  on  a  warm  day  when 
the  temperature  is  above  freezing. 

GLENN  W.  IIEKKICK. 


Damping-off  of  Peppers 

I  own  a  greenhouse  and  raise  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  tomatoes,  peppers,  celery, 
eggplant  and  cabbage.  I  use  sandy  soil 
and  sift  the  soil  so  as  to  remove  stones 
and  rough  particles.  This  soil  has  been 
turned  over  in  the  Summer  and  mixed 
with  fertilizer,  and  has  been  outside  all 
Winter.  I  am  just  starting  to  sow  the 
seeds  in  the  greenhouse,  and  when  _  the 
peppers  and  eggplants  are  about  an  inch 
high  they  begin  to  die.  The  roots  are 
living,  but  when  the  plants  get  above 
the  ground  they  wither.  All  the  juice 
runs  out  of  the  stem.  J.  B. 

The  loss  of  the  plants  may  be  due  to 
the  damping-off  fungus,  Rhizoctonia, 
which  is  found  in  practically  all  soils, 
and  which  thrives  under  the  moist  con¬ 
ditions  and  upon  the  decaying  material 
usually  found  in  seed  beds  or  greenhouses. 
It  grows  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  attacks  the  plants  near  the 
ground,  spreading  very  rapidly  through 
the  bed  and  sometimes  cutting  the  plants 
down  as  though  cut  by  insects. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  how 
to  control  the  trouble,  one  being  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  with  sulphur  or  with  al¬ 
kali,  but  so  far  control  by  such  means 
has  not  been  satisfactory.  The  best 
method  is  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil 
fairly  dry  ;  that  is,  by  covering  the  sur¬ 
face  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  or  by 
stirring  the  surface  as  soon  as  possible 
after  watering.  The  fungus  grows  mostly 
on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
must  have  abundance  of  moisture  to  make 
a  vigorous  growth,  so  that  anything  that 
tends  to  keep  the  surface  relatively  dry  j 
will  help  to  hold  the  fungus  in  check. 

H.  B.  X. 
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FREIGHT-  PAID  •  BY-  US 

To  ail  points  East  of  Mississippi  River 


N 

0 
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HERE’S  news — big  newrs  for  all  readers  of  this  paper  who  live 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  We  will  ship  a  carload  of  lumber 
(not  less  than  16,000  ft.  B.  M.)  at  prices  below,  free  of  all  freight 
charges.  Safe  delivery  to  your  station  guaranteed. 

This  is  all  Southern  pine,  government  cantonment  lumber,  in  first 
class  condition,  carefully  dismantled  with  nails  pulled  out — not  just 
clipped  off.  We  have  shipped  thousands  of  carloads  of  splendid 
Camp  lumber  and  building  material  of  all  kinds  with  big  savings 
and  satisfaction  to  our  customers. 

Our  purchase  of  the  great  Camp  Jackson  here  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  from 
the  government  brings  you  millions  of  feet  of  sound,  seasoned  lumber  and  building 
materials  of  every  kind  at  rock  bottom  prices  from  one  of  America’s  largest  and 
best  conditioned  army  camps. 


_  Order  Direct  Front  the  List  Below! 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  Don’t  delay!  Avoid  disappointment 
JFordering  direct  from  this  advertisement  for  bargains  like  these  go  fast.  First  come' 
first  served.  All  material  offered,  subject  to  prior  sale. 


These  are  Freight  Prepaid  Prices ! 


Sheathing  -  Flooring  -  Siding ! 

Roof  Sheathing — 1x4  ifi.  square  edge  boards,  mixed 
lengths,  4  to  16  ft.  as  it  comes  from  building. .  ,  $26.00 
Wall  Sheathing — Mixed  widths  square  edge  boards, 

4  in.  and  wider,  mixed  lengths  4  to  20  ft.  as  it 

comes  from  building .  27.50 

Matched  Sheathing— 1x4  in.  mixed  lengths  4  to 

16ft . 26.00 

Matched  Sheathing — 1x6  in.  mixed  lengths  4  to 

16  ft . 28.00 

Boxing  Boards — 1x10  in.  and  12  in.  good  lengths,  6 

to  20  ft.  mixed .  31.50 

Flooring — “Specially  Selected”  suitable  for  further 

use'as  flooring.  Lengths  up  to  16  ft .  32.00 

Flooring — “Camp  Run”  as  it  comes  from  buildings  27.00 
Drop  Siding — “Novelty”  Pattern,  1x6  mixed 

lengths.  All  one  pattern  shipped .  28.00 

Orders  for  this  lumber  are  rolling  in. 

Quick  action  is  necessary.  So  don't 
wait!  Order  notv! 


Dimension  Lumber! 

You  can  order  this  material  in  specified  lengths,  use  10, 12 
and  20  ft.  whenever  possible  as  there  is  a  plentiful  supply 
of  these  lengths  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

Lgth.  Lgth.  Lgth.  Lgth.  Lgth.  Lgth.  Lgth. 

2x4s  Ft.  Ft.  Ft.  Ft.  Ft.  Ft.  Ft. 

2x6s  4  to  6  8  10  12  14  16  18&20 

2x8s  Price  Price  Price  Price  Price  Price  Price 

2x10s  $22.50  $27.00  $29.00  $30.00  $31.00  $32.00  $33.00 

All  lumber  prices  are  per  1000  ft.  board  measure  and 
are  FREIGHT  ;PFIEPAID  to  all  points  East  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Terms  2%  discount  is  allowed  for 
cash  with 'order.  Otherwise,  send  one-half  cash,  balance 
to  be  paid  on  our  draft  with  bill  of  lading  attached. 
Mail  orders  direct  to  our  Camp  Jackson  Office. 

If  you  prefer,  send  us 'complete  list  of 
your  requirements  for  our  freight  pre¬ 
paid  prices. 


There  are  thousands  of  other  Items  listed  in  our  catalog  that  can  be  included  in  your  carload  shipment  at 
slight  additional  freight  cost.  Wonderful  bargains  in  sash,  doors,  screens,  tanks,  pipe,  stoves,  radiation, 
electrical  apparatus,  etc.  The  above  freight  prepaid  prices  apply  on  lumber  only  for  carload  shipments 
and  must  not  be  confused  with  any  of  our  other  lumber  prices  published  or  offered  elsewhere. 
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Doors 

Panel  doors, 
size  2  ft.  8  ins. 
ic  6  ft.  8  ins.; 
1  3-8  inch 

thick.  Suit- 
ableforhomeB. 
Price  Each . . 


$175 


VJ 

A 

Closet  Outfits 

Low  type  with 
white  vitreous 
ear  thon  ware 
bowls.  Open 
front  seat, 
h  i  t  o 


Furnaces 

Use  as  pipe  or 
pipelesfl.  Sizes 
from  18  in.  to 

2  in.  fire  pot. 
Special  at  . . . 

$OC 

Sash  75c 

6  light  glazed 
sash,  eize  over 
nil,  34  H  x  34  H 
in».  1  1-8  inoh 
thick.  Lots  of  0 
or  more  oaoh.. 

/  DC 

The  Only  Conditions  of  this  Sale  I 


This  special  freight  prepaid  offer  is  made  for 
immediate  ordering  and  only  provides  that  you 
send  in  this  coupon  with  your  order  or  write  us 
where  you  saw  this  advertisement.  Cash  in 
full  to  accompany  all  orders  or  one-half  cash, 
balance  on  delivery. 


) 


TO 


PHIS  BROTHERS  CO. 


°  ,  of  your  great  Freight- 


CAMP  JACKSON  BRANCH 
COLUMBIA .  SO. CAROLINA 


I  wish  to  take  advantage 
Prepaid  Lumoer  offer. 


&  Same - 


iMaUiohsd  h  t/ow  gwit promt-  cCadb  day -!8f 5 


No  Premiums,  No  Chromos 
No  Something  for  Nothing — but 

The  Very  Best  Seeds 
We  Know  How  to  Grow, 
Select  and  Pack 

Seeds  with  a  reputation  for  results. 

So  reliable  over  many,  many  years—  Est. 
1 845 — that  tens  of  thousands  plant  no  other. 
Your  experience  cannot  be  at  variance. 
Yours  is  the  opportunity  to  buy  the  same 
high  grade  seeds.  Write  for  your  free  copy 
of  our  130-page  1924  Year  Book  (72  pages 
devoted  to  seeds) .  Look  over  our  wide  variety 
of  prices  before  buying  seeds. 

ROSS  BROTHERS  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  (1621) 


ROSS’ 
EUREKA  CORN 


The  wonder  Ensilage  Corn,  50  cts.  \ 4  pk;  90  cts.pk. 
$3  00  per  bu.;  $2.75  per  bu.  10  bu.  or  more  Hand 

Flicked  grade  a  tritie  higher.  \V rite  for  128-page 
ree  catalog.  ROSS  BROS.  GO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ALPHA  SEED  BARLEY 

with  oats;  stiff  straw,  $1.50  bu,;  bags  extra. 
Yellow  Dent  Corn,  crop  1922,  70  lbs.,  shells  5714  lbs,, 
yields  130  to  160  crates  to  acre,  medium  stalk,  very 
early,  98%  germination  test.  Price,  $3  bu.;  bags 
extra,  DHAS.  E,  II ASI.ETT  Hall,  N.  V. 


Certified  Alpha  Barley 

tion  that  is  hard  to  equal.  We  gua 


ment  on  all  seed. 


Stand  well  Oats  and  Cornell 
torn,  make  a  combina- 
equal.  we  guarantee  prompt  ehip- 

liiili.vn  Seed  Farm,  Hull,  N.  V. 


Be  Sure  Your  Clover  is 


American  Grown 

and  check  up  on  these  Field  Seed  Prices. 
RED  CLOVER  —  Metcalf’s  recleaned, 
medium,  guaranteed  American  grown; 

per  bu.  of  tiO-lb . $  I  6.50 

ALSIKE— Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per  bu. 

of  00-lb . 91  2.00 

SWEET  CLOVER— Metcalf's  Scarified 
White  Blossom;  per  bu.  of  00-lb  91  2.00 
TIMOTHY  —  Metcalf's  reclenned;  per 
bu.  of  45  lb .  94.70 


Other  Metcall  Specials: 

include  Telephone,  Alderman  and  Thomas  f.axton 
I’eas,  Alberta  Cluster  Oats  uml  recleaned  Timothy 
and  Alslhe,  20%  Alsike. 

Bags  free  —  freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs. 

Wr  e  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  value,  quality 
and  service  offered  you  in  field  seeds  and  farm  supplies 
by  the  mail  order  department  of  the  Metcalf  stores. 
Your  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  uboutour  responsibility 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  202-204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

Field  hardened,  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home¬ 
grown  plants,  and  will  head  four  weeks  earlier 
Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Prices; 
200  for  $1.00;  500  for  $1.75;  1000  for  $3.00.  Postpaid. 
By  Express;  $2.00  per  1000  any  quantity.  Other 
Plants  in  season,  write  for  price  list. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY 

ALBANY,  GA. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Fulwood’s  Frost  Proof  plants  will  produce  headed 
cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home  grown  plants 
and  will  stand  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  above  zero 
without  injury.  I  have  twenty  million  now  ready. 
Varieties:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Succession  ami  Flat  Dutch.  Pi  ices 
by  express,  any  quantity,  $2.00  per  1000.  By  parcel  post, 
postpaid,  200  for  $1.00;  500  for  $1.75;  1,000  for  $.1.00. 
First  class  plants  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

P.  P.  FULWOOD  -  -  Tifton,  G«. 

FROST-PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

EARLY  JERSEY.  CHARLESTON  WAKEFIELD,  FLAT  DUTCH. 
COPENHAGEN  MARKET  and  SUCCESSION.  Prompt  ship 
ment  of  fine  plants.  TOMATO  PLANTS.  EARLIANA.  RED 
FIELD  BEAUTY,  LIVINGSTON  GLOBE  and  GREATER  BALTI¬ 
MORE.  Postpaid,  250  for  $1;  500  for  $1.60;  1.000 
for  $3.  Express  Collect,  $1.50  per  1,000. 

TIFTON  POTATO  COMPANY,  Inc.  Tifton,  Georgia 


Alpha  Seed  Barley 


New,  heavy  yielding,  heavy  weight 
grain.  Thomas  Haslott,  Hall,  N.Y. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

$1.50;  1,000—  $*2,.>0  Insu red,  postpaid,  well  packed.  10.000, 
express, collect, $1 7  50.  Tomato, Sweet  Potato,  May  deliv¬ 
ery.  Write  for  varieties— prices. 

MAPLE  GROVE  plant  farms  Franklin,  Virginia 


Millions  “  Frostproof  ”  Cabbage  Plants  For  Sale 

Fine  outgrown.  Wakefields,  Copenhagen  Market,  Sue 
cession,  etc.  300— $t;  500— $1.50;  1,000— $2.50,  Mailed,  pre¬ 
paid.  Expressed,  10,1100 — $15)  100,000— $135.  Cash.  If  you 
want  early  cabbage,  set  these  plants.  Good  Order  detiv 
ery  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  Also  grow  Tomato 
and  sweet  Potato  plants.  J.  P,  COUNCILI,  COMPANY 
Wholesale  Growers  j  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
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Consolidated  Asbestos  Coating  is  a 

tough,  durable,  fire  resistant,  asbestos- 
ashphalt  roof  builder.  Easily  applied  over 
wood,  paper,  tin,  concrete  or  any  old  roof. 
Always  stormproof,  regardless  of  heat,  cold, 
rain,  hail  or  snow.  Seals  Every  Leak 


Special  Offer 

5  Gals.  $8 ;  1 0  Gals.  $  1 5 
c.  o.  D. 


A  Dollar  Brus  included  without  extra 
charge  for  cash  with  order. 
Contains  No  Coal  Tar 


Money  back  if  not  entirety  satisfied 
Avoid  Cheap  Substitutes 

Consolidated  Asbestos  Cerp.,  Dept.  DD 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Read  This 

WHITE  PINE  SEEDLINGS  FOR  SALE— 

1  have  between  30,000  and  40,000  that  will  average 
20  inches  above  the  ground.  These  are  the  most 
valuable  trees  to  set  out  for  a  forest  and  will  grow 
in  any  kind  of  soil.  They  .are  very  nice  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes  and  make  one  of  the  best  wind¬ 
breaks  that  can  be  set  out  and  at  the  same  time 
growing  into  valuable  timber.  They  will  make  a 
very  valuable  wind-break  for  fruit  or  buildings,  for 
they  will  grow  from  10  to  20  ft.  high  in  8  years.  I 
will  deliver  these  trees  for  $5.00  a  hundred  or  $20.00 
a  thousand.  Address— 

FRED.  VAN  GORDER 
Res.  41  Bennett  Street,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy, 
99.70#  pure.  S4.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf's  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Alsike  Mixed,  at  $5.25  per  bu.  of  45  lbs.  Cot¬ 
ton  bags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  Inc. 

202-204  W.  Genesee  St.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  3  to  4  ft.  trees .  25c  each 

J.  H.  Hale,  3  to  4  ft.  trees . 30c  each 

Strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed  true 
to  name.  Our  own  growing. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
Wilson,  Niagara  County,  New  York 

IVANTFn  2.000  Rhubarb  roots,  strawberry  or 
t»  nil  I  ED  pink  stem  variety.  Please  quote  price. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

We  are  over  stocked.  You  get  the  benefit.  St.  Regis 
Everbearing,  25  —  81.25  ;  100  —  2.75  ;  300  — $6.00. 
Delivered  Free.  1,000  ®  $12.00.  F.  O.  B.  here. 
Austin  Dewberry  Plants  »t  same  price.  Strawberry, 
Asparagus,  Other  Plants  that  please.  Catalogue  Free. 

V.  R.  ALLEN  SEAFORD,  DEL. 


CORTLAND 

Early  McIntosh,  Medina,  Westchester, 
Delicious  1940.  Certified  Columbian 
and  Latham  Raspberries.  A  full  line 
of  Nursery  Stock.  Price  List  FREE. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc.,  GENESEO,  N.  Y. 


Having  a  Quality  varieties  of  POTATOES 

Al.L  GOOD  STOCK  00  O., 

98  PER  CENT  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  Price,  04  DU. 
World's  Fair,  Gold  Coin,  Beauty,  Hebron.  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Maggie  Murphy.  Rochester.  Rose.  State  of  Maine, 
Green  Mts.,  Big  Rose  andNo  9.  MS.  D.  AUSTIN,  Eagle  Bndge.N.T. 


r.  o„  „  n.LI'  .  Iris  assorted.  Golden  Glow,  Lemon 
rOf  5318— uaniias  Lilies.  Each  kind  $1  a  dozen 

Mrs.  Nan  R.  Davis  R.  G9  Parkers  Landing.  Pa. 


DAHLIAS 


10  different  varieties,  #1. 

Anna  Corwin  H.  No.  3  Newburgh.  N.Y. 


°nu  Raono  Bl:,ck  Eyebrow,  $4  per  bu. 

oily  Dadds  JYSO'I,  BRUMFIELD  &  TYSON  Edgewo.d,  Maryland 


Gladiolus  Bulbs.  Large,  white,  55c  dozen  mixed,  50c 
prepaid.  >  *  CARPENTER  Columbia  Station,  Ohio 


For  Sale-Seed  Beans  E,.,F.1Hutmp°hcrev  ira,  n.  y. 

ALL  RUBBER  APRONS^* 

and  clothes.  No  doth  to  get  dirty.  79c.  postpaid. 
Agents  wanted.  MAYVIN  CO.  Apron  Dept.,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


Nature  Notes 


Breeding  Goldfish 

Breeding  goldfish  is  quite  a  hobby  with 
me.  I  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  20 
fish  about  4  in.  in  length,  and  wish  to 
breed  them  for  novelty,  not  profit.  As 
yet  I  have  not  the  facilities  to  do  so.  I 
would  like  advice  as  to  selection,  size, 
bow  to  distinguish  sex.  Can  they  be  bred 
in  an  aquarium  without  running  water, 
and  what  care  is  needed  for  fry? 

Little  Falls,  N.  .T.  p.  F.  c. 

The  subject  of  breeding  goldfish  is  too 
large  to  be  taken  up  here  in  detail.  There 
are  many  books  on  the  subject,  but  one  of 
the  best  seems  to  be  “Goldfish  Varieties 
and  Tropical  Aquarium  Fishes.”  by  Win. 
T.  limes.  There  are  very  many  varieties 
of  goldfish,  which  vary  in  their  need  for 
special  care,  from  the  common  varieties 
which  will  breed  in  almost  any  place 
where  the  water  is  reasonably  pure,  to 
some  of  the  very  delicate  varieties,  which 
require  almost  constant  care  during  their 
whole  lives,  and  which  will  not  survive 
the  journey  necessary  to  bring  them  to 
this  country  from  Japan. 

At  the  breeding  season  it  is  fairly  easy 
to  tell  the  sex  of  goldfish  of  breeding  age. 


necessary  to  spray  with  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
stances  for  a  large  number  of  pests,  and 
a  delay  of  a  few  hours  may  entail  the  loss 
of  almost  an  entire  crop. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Our  Choice  for  Farm  Dog 

No  one  as  yet  has  spoken  a  good  word 
for  the  bull  terrier  as  a  farm  watch  dog, 
and  we  have  found  our  Muggins  all  that 
we  could  desire  for  the  past  six  years. 
He  is  purebred  English  bull  terrier,  both 
parents  being  of  average  weight  (perhaps 
75  lbs.),  but  Muggins  weighs  well  over 
100  lbs.  Several  dog  owners  write  of 
chaining  their  dogs  at  night.  We  never 
chain  our  dog  except  to  reassure  timid 
visitors.  He  does  not  go  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  our  10-acre  place,  but  can 
be  found  at  any  hour  within  sight  of 
the  house.  He  is  not  inclined  to  fight 
with  other  dogs,  showing  special  consid¬ 
eration  for  very  small  dogs.  But  he  does 
not  permit  dog-prowlers  on  the  place,  and 
if  necessary  uses  his  great  weight  to  up¬ 
set  the  intruder,  stands  over  him  to  read 
the  law,  and  then  escorts  him  off  tlie 
place  in  a  dignified  manner.  Hounds, 


An  Ohio  Boy  a 

The  females  are  plumper  in  appearance 
than  the  males,  and  the  males  are  more 
energetic  in  their  actions,  following  the 
females  around,  rubbing  against  them, 
etc.  The  eggs  are  laid  among  the  leaves 
of  water  plants,  to  which  they  stick  until 
hatching  time. 

When  the  fish  hatch  they  live  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  on  the  remains  of  the  yolk  of 
the  egg.  As  soon  as  this  is  absorbed  they 
must  have  other  food.  At  first  they  must 
have  the  very  smallest  of  water  fleas  and 
similar  crustaceans.  Later  they  can  eat 
other  things,  and  finally  they  change  over 
to  the  diet  of  the  larger  fish. 

Goldfish  will  breed  freely  in  tubs  or 
large  aquariums  or  in  ponds  of  various 
sizes.  The  fancy  ones  must  have  special 
attention,  and  all  must  be  sorted  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  to  weed  out  the  inferior 
ones,  and  to  keep  those  of  about  the  same 
size  together. 

Goldfish  breeding  establishments  vary 
all  the  way  from  an  open  pond  full  of  fish 
or  a  tub  in  the  backyard  to  the  big  com¬ 
mercial  places  with  greenhouses,  temper¬ 
ing  ponds,  food  ponds,  rearing  pools 
sorting  ponds,  etc.  The  details  of  man¬ 
agement  differ  in  each,  but  the  general 
rule  must  be  to  give  the  young  fish  as 
nearly  natural  conditions  and  food  as 
possible,  and  to  use  every  means  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  diseases  and  unhealthy  condi¬ 
tions  that  must  be  expected  as  a  result  of 
bringing  large  numbers  of  one  kind  of 
creature  together.  Every  increase  in  the 
number  of  a  particular  creature  in  a  lo¬ 
cality  brings  with  it  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  its  enemies.  In  former  days 
when  the  apples  hi  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y., 
were  simply  a  few  trees  in  the  dooryards, 
there  was  no  need  of  spraying.  There 
were  always  enough  good  apples  to  satis¬ 
fy  the  market.  A  few  years  later,  when 
almost  every  farm  had  an  acre  or 
two  of  orchard  and  there  were  some  big 
orchards  of  10  or  15  acres,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  spray  for  canker-worm  and  some 
other  insects.  Still  later,  when  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  drive  15  or  20  miles  between 
rows  of  trees  which  extend  out  of  sight 
in  both  directions  from  the  road,  it  is 


d  His  Doy 

hull  terriers,  St.  Bernards,  and  collies 
of  the  neighborhood  show  him  the  great¬ 
est  deference. 

He  has  grown  up  with  our  seven-year- 
old  boy  and  is  kind  and  devoted  to  both 
the  boy  and  his  little  sister,  and  a  jolly 
but  gentle  playfellow.  He  makes  friends 
with  the  children  who  come  to  visit,  hut 
is  quick  to  take  his  stand  between  the 
little  master  and  mistress  and  any 
strange  man  or  woman.  He  seems  to 
take  his  cue  from  us,  as  to  whether  he 
shall  make  friends  with  strangers.  Ladies 
make  friends  with  him  easily  ;  some  few 
men  who  have  been  here  often  on  busi¬ 
ness  have  never  received  a  cordial  wag, 
and  if  insistent  are  warned  with  a  growl. 
We  have  never  permitted  anyone  to  tease 
him.  I  do  not  know  what  hidden  trait 
such  treatment  might  bring  forth.  But 
so  far  Muggins  has  never  offered  to  take 
hold  of  anyone  or  sneak  up  to  strangers. 
II is  attitude  is  one  of  fearless  dignity. 

Toward  all  farm  animals  he  is  kind.  He 
will  patiently  take  a  half  dozen  runaway 
slioats  off  the  place,  determined  that  they 
shall  go  but  all  the  time  wagging  apolo¬ 
getically  as  though  he  thought  it  a  great 
joke.  He  is  an  enemy  to  all  stray  cats, 
of  which  we  have  more  than  our  share, 
being  near  a  village  and  also  a  large 
city.  But  to  our  own  cats  he  is  very 
courteous  and  kind.  Even  Old  Puss,  who 
came  to  our  barn  a  wild-eyed,  ready-to- 
figlit  and  ready-to-die  stray,  was  accepted 
as  a  rightful  member  of  the  family  after 
we  had  quietly  spoken  to  him  a  few  times 
warning  him  not  to  molest  her.  Skunks 
are  alike  with  other  stray  cats,  and  in 
the  past  Winter  three  have  come  to  a 
sad  end  being  literally  shaken  to  pieces  in 
Muggins’  powerful  jaws. 

lie  is  not  much  of  a  hunter,  although 
he  will  give  chase  to  a  wild  rabbit  and 
will  stand  by  all  night  till  someone  comes 
to  get  the  ’possum  he  has  treed.  Rats 
he  abominates,  hunts  faithfully,  and  dis¬ 
patches  in  short  order. 

fie  is  not  a  heavy  eater.  We  think  it 
possible  that  his  size  may  in  part  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  his  access  to  the  bones  from 
a  next  door  slaughter  pen.  Besides  these 
he  receives  one  piepan  of  table  scraps  at 
bedtime.  If  he  seems  hungry  at  other 
times  he  is  given  a  hard  piece  of  bread. 

As  a  farm  watch  dog  and  companion 
for  children  we  would  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  the  English  bull  terrier,  provided 
it  is  a  castrated  male.  If  properly  treat¬ 
ed  he  is  dignified,  gentle,  and  obedient. 
His  size  and  big  voice  soon  win  respect 
from  outsiders.  He  will  not  need  to  be 
tied  to  keep  him  at  home  night  or  day. 
He  is  more  desirable  for  children  than 
Other  dogs.  MRS.  E.  E.  F. 

Ohio. 


Birds  trom  a  Kitchen  Window 

Part  I 

From  my  own  experience  I  know  it  is 
possible  to  live  in  the  country  all  the 
days  of  one’s  life  without  having  a  speak¬ 
ing  acquaintance  with  more  than  three  or 
four  birds,  but  never  realized  until  the 
past  few  years  how  much  pleasure  may 
be  had  from  observing  a  few  of  the  com¬ 
mon  birds  in  one’s  immediate  vicinity. 

My  reason  for  wishing  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  birds  are  two  small  daughters, 
one  of  whom,  if  she  continues  her  love  of 
nature  lore,  may  prove  to  be  another 
Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  and  the  other 
"bo  much  prefers  to  read  about  birds 
and  animals  rather  than  observe  them 
and  therefore  must  be  encouraged  to  be¬ 
come  interested  in  that  phase  of  coun¬ 
try  life. 

Our  home  is  in  the  beautiful  Finger 
Lakes  region  of  New  York  State,  truly  a 
delightful  bird  sanctuary.  But  alas!  the 
grounds  around  the  house  are  not  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  bird  life.  The  kitchen 
window  and  side  porch  look  out  upon  a 
few  maples  and  small  fruit  trees,  the 
creek  in  the  next  field  is  barely  more 
than  a  ditch  in  Summer,  the  lawn  is 
broken  with  drives,  over  which  are  pass¬ 
ing  all  day  long  the  countless  vehicles 
connected  with  a  busy  farm.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  rose  garden  and  the  trees  and 
shrubs  planted  especially  t0  attract  birds 
still  exist  only  in  our  dreams  and  imagi¬ 
nation,  but  in  spite  of  all  these  handi¬ 
caps  there  were  seen  from  this  window 
and  porch  47  different  kinds  of  birds  last 
season.  Some  of  them  were  migrating, 
like  the  wild  geese  and  white-crowned 
sparrow;  some  were  year-round  residents 
like  the  chickadee,  the  downy  wood¬ 
pecker  and  nuthatch,  which  haunt  our 
feeding  station  in  Winter,  retiring  to  (he 
woods  only  during  the  nesting  season. 
Some,  like  the  snipe  and  green  bittern 
we  have  seen  only  once,  and  some  like 
our  old  standbys,  the  robin  and  blue¬ 
bird,  are  a  cause  for  great  rejoicing  when 
t  e.\  i  eturn  !o  us  in  the  Spring  and 
cheer  us  during  the  long,  hot  days  of 
Summer. 

.  wo  h*ave  done  to  encourage  the 
birds  building  near  our  home  is  to  love 
them  and  give  them  crumbs,  cracked  nuts 
and  suet  in  Winter  and  in  Spring  put 
a  few  homemade  bird-houses.  Blue- 


up 


™?%L'ke  ,he  hom?'s  we  have  provided 

T).  Fee?  yGar  10pe  to  liave  wrens. 
Ihe  little  wren  house  is  most  attractive 

and  was  made  m  about  15  minutes.  It 
's.,,  P'^c^  of  bark  wired  together, 

ith  roof  and  floor  of  grey-green  roofing. 
Ihe  tiny  entrance  looks  entirely  too  small 
tor  anything  larger  than  a  humming-bird 
but  was  carefully  made  just  seven- 
eigijthx  ot  an  inch  in  diameter  according 
to  measurements  given  in  a  goovernment 
bulletin  At  least  we  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  ot  knowing  we  will  not  .have  to  keep 
up  a  continual  fight  to  prevent  the  Eng- 
tish  sparrow  from  entering,  as  we  do  un¬ 
til  the  bluebirds,  are  established  in  their 
box.  tor  as  I  write  a  female  sparrow  has 
discovered  that  the  entrance  is  just  the 
size  of  her  own  head. 

Last  season  there  were  within  less 
than  300  ft.  from  our  door  the  nest  of 
three  robins,  two  chipping  sparrows,  one 
humming-bird,  one  oriole,  one  bluebird, 
one  red-eyed  vireo,  one  yellow  warbler, 
and  probably  many  others,  for  we  did  not 
discover  the  red-eyed  vireo’s  nest  until 
the  nestlings  were  almost  ready  to  fly, 
and  would  not  have  found  it.  then  only 
by  accident.  One  morning  very  early  we 
heard  a  bird  cry.  When  we  reached  the 
spot  a  cat  jumped  down  from  the  tree. 
There  was  an  exquisite  uest  partly  de¬ 
molished  and  one  little  vireo  left,  it  was 
so  frightened  we  knew  it  would  fall  from 
the  nest  or  branch  if  we  placed  it  there, 
so  put  it  in  a  large  box  and  the  box  in 
the  crotch  of  a  nearby  cherry  tree.  This 
tree  was  encircled  with  tin  to  keep  the 
cats  from  climbing  it.  so  every  thing 
seemed  secure.  After  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  the  terrified  mother  brought  foot!  and 
flew  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  to 
feed  the  baby.  During  the  <lay  many 
other  birds  were  attracted  to  the  tree  by 
the  strange  sounds,  some  of  them  perch¬ 
ing  on  the  edge  of  the  box  and  looking 
curiously  within.  That  evening  just  at 
dusk  we  saw  the  same  cat  creeping 
stealthly  away  from  the  cherry  tree.  We 
ran  to  look  and  found  the  darling  little 
vireo  had  disappeared.  Of  course  the 
cat  was  guilty,  but  we  never  could  un¬ 
derstand  how  it  had  reached  that  box. 

We  believe  the  same  birds  return  to  us 
year  after  year,  for  many  seem  like  old 
friends.  Occasionally  they  fail  us,  how¬ 
ever.  For  several  years  the  chickadees 
have  been  very  tame,  eating  from  the  lit¬ 
tle  girl's  hands  and  hopping  all  around 
the  porch  in  search  of  food,  but  this  last 
Winter  they  have  not  ventured  in  sight 
of  the  house,  probably  because  the  weath¬ 
er  has  been  so  mild  they  have  found 
plenty  of  food  elsewhere. 

A  FARM  WOMAN. 
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Why  Grow 
Scabby  Potatoes? 


You  needn’t 
if  you  use 

lnocSul 

Inoculated  Sulphur 

It  will  positively  over¬ 
come  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean, 
bright  and  marketable. 

Inoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance 
against  potato  scab.  It  cleans  up 
infected  fields— it  keeps  uninfected 
fields  clean.  It  is  inexpensive  and 
easily  applied,  requiring  no  special 
machinery.  Broadcast  by  hand, 
fertilizer  or  lime  broadcaster,  or 
seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root 
of  the  potato  scab  evil— it  overcomes 
the  scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL,  not 
merely  the  scab  on  the  seed,  as  does 
seed  treatment. 

Write  us  today.  We  will,  with¬ 
out  cost  or  obligation,  tell  you  all 
about  Inoc-Sul—  what  it  is— where 
to  get  it— how  to  use  it— how  it  will 
save  your  market  losses.  Tell  us 
how  many  acres  of  potatoes  you 
will  plant  and  the  name  of  your 
dealer. 

TEXAS  GULF 
SULPHUR  CO. 

Desk  B,  41  East  42nd  St. 
New  York  City 

Inoc-Sul  is  the  best  form 
of  sulphur  for  any  farm 
use — dusting  seed,  preserv¬ 
ing  manure,  fertilizer,  soil 
corrective  and  livestock. 


MAM 
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STEVENS 

Fertilizer  Sower 

Saves  Material— Pays  Its  Way 


Good  distribution  is  assured  with  the 
old  reliable  Stevens — pays  for  itself  in 
fertilizer  saved  and  better  crops.  Force 
feed  prevents  fertilizers  from  clogging  or 
“arching.”  Handles  lime  equally  well. 


Steven9  Fertili¬ 
zer  Sower  made 
for  two  horses 
but  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  one. 
Sows  in  rows 
or  broadcast. 


Write  for  Free 
Pamphlets 

7  HAMPSHIRE 
‘IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY 

Dept.  A 
Hatfield,  Mass. 

Makers  of 
Fertilizer  and 
Lime  Sowers 


Own  Your 
Threshing  Outiit 


You  will  save  wheat  if  you  thresh  when  the 
grain  is  right.  ..  ,.  .. 

You  will  save  money  by  pocketing  the  tull 
proceeds  of  your  crop. 

You  will  save  time  and  labor  by  getting  an 
ELLIS  CHAMPION  Thresher  and  Separator. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  your  farm, 
we  have  a  machine  that  will  suit  your  needs. 
According  to  the  size  of  yonr  Engine  we  can 
attach  any  or  all  of  our  numerous  labor  saving 
devices. 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describing 
our  various  styles  and  sizes  of  threshers. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


Squash  Insects 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  keep 
squash  vines  from  being  destroyed  by  in¬ 
sects?  Will  any  kind  of  spraying. or 
dusting  effectively  protect  the  vines  from 
these  pests?  Will  planting  the  squash  as 
early  as  the  season  permits  give  them  a 
better  chance  to  grow  away  from  the 
beetles?  v.  K. 

New  York. 

Two  insects  are  particularly  trouble¬ 
some  to  squash  growers,  the  squash  bug 
and  the  vine-borer.  The  adult  bugs  win¬ 
ter  under  vines  and  trash  in  the  garden, 
so  all  vines  should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 
the  crop  is  off.  Many  remaining  bugs 
will  be  killed  in  that  way,  and  their  Win¬ 
ter  harbor  removed.  There  is  no  contact 
spray  that  will  kill  the  adult  bugs  with¬ 
out  damaging  the  tender  vines,  but  dusts 
or  sprays  with  a  nicotine  base  are  useful 
repellants,  and  some  growers  report  good 
results  from  soapsuds  with  a  mechanical 
mixture  of  sulphur.  These  adults  soon 
lay  eggs  which  will  be  found  in  masses 
under  the  leaves.  If  it  is  possible  to  get 
children  or  others  to  hand-pick  these  egg 
masses  and  adults,  much  of  the  later 
trouble  will  be  saved.  The  young  bugs 
may  be  killed  by  contact  sprays  of  mod¬ 
erate  strength,  but  are  difficult  to  get  at. 

In  combatting  the  vine-borer,  early 
squashes  as  trap  crops  may  be  planted, 
the  borers  in  the  vines  being  destroyed 
when  they  are  pulled  and  burned.  The 
regular  crop  is  planted  as  late  as  is  safe¬ 
ly  possible,  and  suffers  much  less.  On  a 
small  scale  many  vines  may  be  saved  by 
cutting  out  the  borer,  if  this  is  done  in 
time.  Look  closely  for  any  that  show 
signs  of  flagging  strength,  and  examine 
the  stems  near  the  ground  for  a  whitish 
appearance  and  softness  of  texture.  Slit 
the  vine  lengthwise  at  such  spot,  spread 
slightly  and  remove  the  borer  found.  Then 
throw  earth  over  the  cut  spot.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  bury  the  other  joints  of  the 
vine  to  encourage  rooting  at  these  points 
and  thus  provide  additional  strength  for 
the  plant. 

The  striped  cucumber  beetle  sometimes 
is  troublesome  on  squashes.  Useful  re¬ 
pellants  are  tobacco  dust  or  a  mixture  of 
air-slaked  lime  and  fine  sulphur. 

Spraying  for  Oyster  Shell  Scale 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  trees? 
The  twigs  are  covered  with  brownish 
scales  like  on  the  twigs  inclosed,  e.  w. 

North  Creek,  N.  Y. 

The  twigs  were  covered  with  oyster- 
shell  scale,  the  scale  deriving  its  name 
from  the  likeness  to  an  elongated  oyster 
shell.  This  is  the  most  common  and  the 
most  easily  controlled  of  scale  diseases. 
You  should  spray  the  trees  with  a  dor¬ 
mant  spray  of  lime-sulphur,  using  one 
gallon  of  lime-sulphur  to  eight  of  water, 
making  application  before  the  leaves  are 
out.  Other  materials  will  also  control 
the  insect,  such  as  a  miscible  oil,  but 
since  lime-sulphur  is  thoroughly  reliable 
for  the  control  of  oyster-shell  scale,  with 
no  chance  for  injury  to  the  trees,  it  is 
usually  preferred.  H.  B.  T. 

Information  About  Cranberry  Culture 

I  wish  to  get  nil  information  available 
regarding  a  cranberry  bog.  There  is  a 
creek  running  through  center  of  it.  I 
understand  that  they  dam  it  up,  put  a 
gate  with  a  screen  on  one  side  and  when 
cranberries  are  ripe  (hey  put  the  gate 
down  to  raise  water  over  cranberries,  and 
when  cranberries  rise  to  top  of  water  they 
lift  or  open  the  gate  with  screen  on  and 
catch  the  cranberries  in  a  basin  and  shov¬ 
el  them  into  baskets.  This  bog  has  never 
to  my  knowledge  been  planted  in  to  cran¬ 
berries,  but  man  who  owned  this  place 
some  years  ago  used  to  pick  several  bar¬ 
rels  of  crapberries.  Could  make  about 
six  acres  cranberries  on  it.  I  never  saw 
a  commercial  cranberry  bog  and  I  would 
like  to  get  all  the  information  possible. 
IIow  much  is  a  good,  developed,  cranberry 
bog  worth  per  acre?  w.  J.  c. 

New  York. 

The  great  bulk  of  cranberries  are  picked 
from  the  dry  bog  by  scoops.  There  is  a 
small  section  in  Wisconsin  where  water 
raking  is  sometimes  practiced.  When  this 
is  done  the  water  is  raised  sufficiently  so 
that  the  berries  still  attached  to  the  vines 
float  and  can  be  more  rapidly  taken  off  by 
the  scoop  because  they  are  all  at  one 
level.  If  the  water  is  raised  higher  than 
the  vines,  the  berries  are  submerged.  I 
have  frequently  seen  berries  still  on  the 
vines  after  they  had  been  flooded  all  Win¬ 
ter.  A  bulletin  on  cranberry  culture,  is¬ 
sued  by  the  New  Jersey  Station  at  New 
Brunswick,  will  give  the  information  you 
want.  E.  C.  W. 


There  is  actual  news 
statement  that  now 
buy  a  Kelly.” 

For  many  years,  Kelly-Springfield  tires 
were  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  best  of 
the  “standard”  tires  but  those  who  wanted 
the  best  at  any  price  bought  Kellys. 

Living  up  to  traditions,  never  cheapening 
the  product  to  meet  competition,  the  busi¬ 
ness  grew  until  a  great  new  plant— one  of 
the  world’s  biggest  and  best  tire  factories— 
was  built. 

In  this  plant  the  Kelly-Springfield  quality 
has  been  further  improved  and  the  cost  of 
production  greatly  lessened. 

It  is  as  important  news  to  the  farmer  as  to 
the  city  man,  that  he  may  now  secure  the 
greater  mileage,  the  additional  surefooted - 
ness,  and  the  priceless  peace  of  mind  that 
Kelly  tires  afford,  at  the  same  price  he 
would  have  to  pay  for  an  ordinary  tire. 

It  costs  no  more  to  buy  a  Kelly 


KE  LLY— Tl  RES 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  apple  market  drags  along  and 
there  seems  little  hope  of  relief.  Although 
exports  have  been  large,  amounting  to 
about  4,700,000  bbls.  to  March  29,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  International  Apple  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association,  the  crop  was  very  large 
and  cold  storage  holdings  correspondingly 
big.  On  March  1  they  amounted  to  5,966,- 
000  bbls.,  or  nearly  double  the  amount 
for  the  average  holdings  for  the  past  five 
years.  Many  of  the  apples  put  away 
were  orchard  run,  and  Ihe  general  quality 
and  condition  of  those  now  offered  are 
very  ordinary  and  considerable  scald  is 
being  found.  A2%-in.  Stark  have  been 
selling  in  Philadelphia  at  $3.75  per  bbl., 
and  Baldwin  at  $3.50.  York  State  bushel 
baskets,  Baldwin,  were  quoted  at  $1.25, 
and  Greening  at  $1.30  to  $1.35,  and  near¬ 
by  bushel  hampers  of  King  David,  Para¬ 
gon  and  Stark  ranged  from  $1  to  $1.40. 
The  main  strawberry  season  has  opened 
up  with  the  first  of  the  Louisiana  berries 
arriving. and  selling  at  28c  per  pint.  The 
onion  market  has  been  slow  on  all  grades 
and  only  the  fancy  stock  held  steady,  with 
best  New  York  State  yellows  topping  the 
market  at  $2  to  $2.15  per  100-lb.  sack. 
Old  beet  and  carrot  receipts  were  lighter 
and  prices  a  little  higher,  nearby  storage 
stock  ranging  at  $1.50  to  $1.65  per  %-bu., 
and  some  New  York  State  carrots  in  the 
rough  sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bu.  Old 
beets  brought  $4  to  $5.50  per  bbl.,  and 
parsnips  were  steadily  held  at  75c  to  $1 
per  %-bu.  basket.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
easily  holding  their  own  at  $4  per  bu., 
and  $2.50  to  $2.85  per  %-bu.  basket.  The 
market  on  Eastern  Shore  turnip  tops  has 
been  practically  demoralized  under  heavy 
receipts.  In  marketing  this  commodity, 
shippers  h;  ve  been  making  use  of  the 
parcel  post  and  sending  considerable 
quantities  by  this  means,  one  day’s  re¬ 
ceipts  amounting  to  three  or  four  car¬ 
loads.  Hothouse  rhubarb  has  been  mov¬ 
ing  out  at  7  to  9c  per  bunch  of  four  or 
five  stalks,  and  Norfolk  kale  at  $1  to 
$1.25  per  bbl.  Lettuce  has  been  high,  as 
Southern  stock  has  been  generally  poor, 
and  the  best  has  'been  arriving  from  the 
west  coast.  Hothouse  cucumbers  brought 
$10  to  $11  per  Boston  box^  and  Middle 
Western  ranged  at  $4  to  $5  per  case  of 
two  dozen.  Recently  a  new  system  has 
been  adopted  by  the  commission  mer¬ 
chants  whereby  the  nearby  container  or 
%-bu.  basket  is  being  sold  with  the  pro¬ 
duce,  and  there  was  an  advance  of  10c 
on  most  New  Jersey  commodities,  al- 
though  this  does  not  hold  true  for  all 
lines.  Potatoes  held  steady  at  $2.35  to 
$2.65  per  150  lbs.  for  New  York  round 
whites. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


There  has  been  a  fairly  good  demand 
for  eggs  and  the  market  advanced  le  from 
the  23  %c  per  doz.  price  which  prevailed 
most  of  the  week  on  nearby  and  Western 
extra  firsts.  There  seemed  to  be  some 
doubt  among  the  trade,  however,  as  to 
whether  the  higher  price  would  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  majority  of  the  sales  of  high 
class  eggs  on  the  exchange  fell  into  the 
grade  of  firsts,  which  sold  for  about. lc 
under  extra  firsts.  Some  eggs  are  going 
into  storage,  holdings  on  April  5  amount¬ 
ing  to  24.335  cases,  compared  with  about 
20,000  cases  a  year  ago.  In  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  it  was  stated  that  egg  produc¬ 
tion  increased  33.3  per  cent  from  1920  to 
1923,  and  that  a  further  increase  m  1924 
is  probable,  as  farms  are  now  equipped 
for  producing  more  chickens  and  eggs 
than  ever  before.  A  study  of  the  situa- 
tion  indicates  that  there  is  little  hope  of 
exporting  any  surplus,  and  although  the 
per  capita  consumption  has  been  increas¬ 
ing  and  is  now  relatively  high,  it  would 
seem  best  to  work  for  more  economical 
production  rather  than  toward  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  poultry  industry. 


The  demand  for  live  poultry  was  good 
for  high  grade  stuff,  but  the  ordinary 
to  poor  stock  worked  out  with  few  price 
changes.  Fancy  fat  fowl  advanced  2c 
per  lb  to  30  to  32c,  with  small  stock  go¬ 
ing  as’  low  as  26c.  White  Leghorns  were 
quoted  mostly  at  25c  per  lb.  Fancy  live 
broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs.,  were  steadily  held 
at  50  to  55c,  and  the  few  heavy  chickens 
offered  brought  32  to  35c  per  lb.  During 
the  month  of  March  over  1,(00,000  lbs. 
of  dressed  poultry  were  received  in  1  hil- 
adelphia.  900.000  lbs.  coming  from  Illi¬ 
nois  and  125,500  lbs.  from  New  York. 
Considerable  quantities  of  poultry  is 
bought  through  dealers  in  the  big  markets. 
There  were  several  States  which  supplied 
in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000  lbs.,  and 
among  these  were  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  In¬ 
diana  and  Kansas.  Kentucky  was  cred¬ 
ited  with  81,000  lbs.,  West  Virginia  60,- 
000  lbs.,  and  Virginia  140.000  lbs.  Fresh- 
killed  fowl  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  were  again 
the  favorites  and  brought  29  to  30c  per  lb. 
Heavy  chickens,  fresh  killed,  were  well 
taken  care  of  if  of  good  quality  at  30  to 
34c.  while  the  1%  to  2-lb.  chickens  sold 
up  to  41c  per  lb.  Cold  storage  holdings 
during  March  were  reduced  considerably. 
On  March  1  the  total  holdings  for  10  of 
the  leading  markets  were  71,400.000  lbs., 
and  on  April  1  they  had  been  reduced  to 
57,700  000  lbs.  A  year  ago  on  April  1 


nearly  76,000,000  lbs.  of  poultry  were  in 
storage. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Good  hay  has  been  selling  well,  No.  1 
Timothy  wholesaling  at  $28  per  ton,  oc¬ 
casionally  higher  for  especially  good  hay. 
Under  grades  moved  slowly  at  irregular 
prices.  No.  2  Timothy  and  best  light 
clover  mixed  ranged  from  $26  to  $27  per 
ton.  Straw  was  quiet  at  $19  to  $20  per 
ton  for  rye,  and  $17  to  $18  for  good 
wheat  and  oat  straw.  According  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  on 
March  1  3,000,000  tons  less  hay  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  on  the  farms  than  on  the 
same  date  a  year  ago,  and  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  of  a  large  number  of  farms  indicates 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  acreage 
of  tame  hay  amounting  to  4  per  cent, 
compared  with  last  year.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  round  steak,  lb.,  24c ;  sirloin 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb.,  28c;  sausage,  lb., 
25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  veal  chops,  lb., 
30c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  woodchuck, 
lb.,  30c;  rabbits,  lb.,  30c. 

Live  poultry. — 'Chickens,  light,  lb.,  28c; 
fowls,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  30e ;  ducks,  lb., 
30c;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
35c;  fowls,  lb.,  38c;  geese,  lb.,  35c; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  28c;  duck  eggs, 
38c-;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  80c; 
goats’  milk,  bottle,  25c;  butter,  creamery, 
fancy  prints,  55c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  53c; 
cheese,  cream,  lb..  34c ;  cottage  cheese, 
lb.,  5c. 

Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  bushel,  $1.35 ;  cab¬ 
bage.  lb.,  4c ;  new,  lb.,  8c ;  carrots,  lb., 
5c;  bushel,  $1.25;  cauliflower,  lb.,  18c; 
celery,  bunch,  10c;  3  bunches,  25c;  cit¬ 
ron,  lb.,  10c ;  fresh  horseradish,  bottle, 
12c ;  new  green  onions,  bunch,  7%c ; 
kale,  peck,  20c;  lettuce,  head,  7%c;  Bos¬ 
ton,  head,  12c;  onions,  di*y,  lb.,  6c; 
bushel,  $2.75;  parsnips,  lb.,  6c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1;  radishes,  new,  bunch,  7%c;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  7c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c;  Swiss  chard,  lb.,  10c;  turnips,  lb., 
4c ;  bushel,  80c. 

Sweet  cider,  gal.,  45c ;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb.,  5c;  honey  card,  23c;  strained,  U>., 
18c;  popcorn,  3  lbs.,  25c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  heavy,  lb., 
8  to  9c;  veal,  lb.,  14c;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to 
27c;  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  25c. 

Live  poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  20  to  22c; 
chickens,  lb.,  25  to  32c;  fowls,  lb.,  25  to 
32c;  geese,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  guinea  hens, 
each,  80c  to  $1 ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c ;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb.,  50c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Ducks,  lb..  45  to 
50c;  chickens,  lb..  50c;  fowls,  lb..  45c; 
geese,  lb.,  40c ;  turkeys,  55  to  75c. 

Butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c;  eggs,  26  to  30c; 
duck  eggs,  45c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  20c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50;  beans,  dry, 
bu.,  $3.75  to  $5.50;  per  lb.,  8  to  10c; 
red  kidney  beans,  lb.,  7  to  Sc ;  beets,  bu., 
50c  to  $1;  cabbage,  crate,  50  to  75c;  car¬ 
rots,  crate.  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  50c  to  $1 ;  garlic,  lb.,  10c ; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  per  cap,  25  to  30c ; 
lettuce,  Boston,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  lettuce, 
leaf,  head,  5  to  7c;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu..  $1.65  to  $1.75;  potatoes,  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  rutabagas,  50  to  60c ;  turnips, 
80c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$18 ;  No.  3,  $15  to  $17 ;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.25;  oats,  bu.,  64c; 
corn,  bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  13  to  15c ;  hindquar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  17  to  18c;  dressed  hogs,  light, 
lb.,  11  to  12c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c ; 
Spring  lambs,  lb..  26  to  28c ;  yearling 
lambs,  lb..  18  to  20c ;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to 
11c ;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  19c. 

Live  poultry. — 'Springers,  lb.,  24  to 
28c ;  fowls,  lb.,  25  to  29c ;  stags,  lb.,  12 
to  15c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12c ;  guinea 
fowls,  each,  50  to  60c;  pigeons,  each,  15 
to  20c  ;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  30c  ;  geese,  lb.,  18 
to  20c ;  turkeys,  lb..  30  to  35c ;  rabbits, 
live,  pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c ; 
eggs,  26  to  30c. 

Apples,  Baldwins,  bu..  60c  to  $1 ; 
Greenings,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  Kings,  $1 ; 
Spys,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Russets,  75  to  80c ; 
strawberries,  qt.,  70c ;  maple  sugar,  lb., 
28  to  30c. 

Beets,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  50  to  75c;  per  100  heads, 
$4.50  to  $5;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
celery,  doz.  stalks,  75c  to  $1.10;  endive, 
lb..  35  to  40c;  horseradish,  lb.,  8  to  10c; 
lettuce,  Iceberg,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50;  let¬ 
tuce.  doz.  heads,  35  to  40c;  onions,  yel¬ 
low,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.25; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  75  to  80c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  30c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  $1.35 
to  $1.50;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75  to  SOc; 


spinach,  $1.50  to  $1.85  ;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c. 

Hickory  nuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  butternuts,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $6.25;  white  marrow,  $10;  red 
kidney,  $6.25 ;  white  kidney,  $9 ;  pea, 
$4 ;  medium,  $5 ;  yellow  eye,  $5 ;  Im¬ 
perials,  $7. 

Hides,  No.  1,  steers,  lb.,  5c ;  No.  2, 
4c ;  cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c ;  No.  2, 
4c ;  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  4c ;  horsehides, 
each,  $2  to  $3 ;  sheep  skins,  each  50c  to 
$2.50;  calf,  No.  1,  16%c;  No.  2,  15c; 
lambs,  each,  25c ;  shearlings,  10  to  25c ; 
wool,  fleece,  lb.,  40c;  unwashed  medium, 
40e. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.12 ;  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  88  to  90c;  oats,  54  to  55c; 
rye,  75  to  78c. 

Clover  seed,  Mammoth,  bu.,  $15  to 
$16;  medium,  bu.,  $14  to  $15;  Timothy, 
bu.,  $4.50  to  $5;  Alfalfa,  $14  to  $14.75; 
Alsike,  $9.75  to  $10.25. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  ton,  $21  to  $22  ; 
Alfalfa,  $20  to  $22 ;  mixed  hay.  $16  to 
$18 ;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16;  rye  straw,  ton, 
$20.  - 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 


April  10.  1924. 

MILK 

The  Pool  price  for  Class  1  liquid  milk, 
$2.33  per  100  lbs.  3  per  cent  milk  in  201 
to  210-mile  zone;  Class  2A.  $2.10;  Class 
2B,  $2.15;  Class  2C,  $2.15;  Class  3, 
$1.95. 

Sheffield  price,  $2.20. 

Non-pool  price,  $2.30  Class  1 ;  $2.15 
on  all-milk  basis. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy 


.$0,391/0  @$0.40 


Good  to  choice . . 

.  .36 

@ 

.38% 

Lower  grades . 

.  .33 

® 

.35 

Dairy,  best . 

@ 

•38% 

Common  to  good .... 

.  .34 

@ 

.37 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .20 

@ 

.29 

Danish  . 

.  .40 

® 

•40% 

Argentine  . 

@ 

.37% 

New  Zealand  . 

.  .38%  @ 

.39 

CHEESE 


Full  cream  held  specials  $0.24% @$0.25 

Average  run . 23  @  .24 

Skims  . 10  @  .18 

X  ew  made,  fancy . 16% @  .17% 

Average  run . 15% @  .16 


EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best.. 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

LIVE  POULTRY 


$0.36@$0.37 
.28@  .33 

.30  @  .32 

,29@  .30 

.21@  .24 


Fowls  .  . 
Chickens 
Broilers 
Roosters 
Ducks  . 
Geese  . . 


$0.26@$0.30 
.25  @  .35 

.50@  .55 

.14@  .15 

.27@  .30 

.15  @  .18 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  choice  . 

Common  to  good . 

Capons,  best  . 

Undergrades  . 

Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . . 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.  . . 

9  to  10  lbs . 

6  to  8  lbs . 

Guineas,  pair  . 


$0.34@$0.36 
.25  @  .32 

.45  @  .46 

.30@  .40 

.46@  .48 

.28  @  .40 

.18  @  .26 
.20  @  .30 

,20@  .25 

7.00@  8.50 
5.50@  7.00 
3.00@  5.50 
1.25 @  2.25 


FRUIT 

Apples — McIntosh,  bbl.  .  . 

Albemarle  . 

Greening  . 

Baldwin  . 

Spy  . 

King  . 

Stayman  . 

Rome  . 

Pears — Kieffer,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Half-bbl.  box  . 

Strawberries,  at . 

Ivumquats,  qt . 

Muskmelon,  bu.  crate  .... 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  newr.  %-bbl.  bskt 
Carrots,  100-lb.  bag...... 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  . 

Dandelions,  bu . 

Escarol,  bbl . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu.  bskt . 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag  . 

Oyster  plant,  100  bchs.  . . 

Parsley,  bbl . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu.  basket . 

Rhubarb,  404b.  box . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  . .  . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate . 

Turnips,  140-lb.  bag . 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  .  .  . 

POTATOES 
Maine,  150-lb,  sack . 


$3.00@$9.00 
7.50@  9.00 
2.50@  6.00 
2.50@  5.00 
,  3.00@  8.00 
3.00@  4.00 
2.25@  4.1'5 
2.50@  4.50 
1.50@  4.50 
5.00@  7.50 
2.50  @  3.75 
.20@  .50 

,10@  .13 

12.00@13.00 


$5.50@$9.00 
1.50®  1.75 
.10@  .25 

2.75 @  3.00 
3.00@  3.50 
1.25@  1.75 
2.00@  3.50 
4.00 @  4.50 
15.00@17.00 
.50@  1.25 
2.00®  6.00 
1.50@  2.25 
10.00@12.00 
.10.00@25.00 
4.50@  5.00 
2.00@  5.00 
1.50@  4.50 
2.75@  3.25 
.75@  2.00 
3.00@  4.50 
1.5G@  7.50 
.  1.50@  5.00 
2.00®  2.25 
3.00@  3.50 


.  $2.75@$3.25 


Long  Island,  150  lbs . 3.75@  4.00 

State,  150  lbs .  2.50@  2.65 

Florida,  new,  bbl . 3.00@12.50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8.50@17.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.50@  4.50 

HAY  AND  GRAIN 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy _ $29.00@$30.00 

No.  2  .  26.00@  28.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@  23. (X) 

Straw — Rye  .  20.00@  22.00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves — Choice  . $0.16@$0.17 

Good  to  prime . 11(a)  .15 

Culls  . 05  @  .09 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each .  7.00®12.00 

Pigs,  40  to  80  lbs . 10@  .12 

Heavier  . 07@  .09 


LIVE  STOCK 


Calves,  best  . $13.00@$14.50 

Lower  grades .  10.00@  12.50 

Sheep  .  4.00®  8.00 

Lambs  .  11.00@  17.25 

Hogs  .  6.50@  7.75 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt.  . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 


Cheese  . 34  @  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45@  .50 

Gathered  . 30®  .40 

Fowls  . 30 @  .45 

Chickens,  lb .  .45®  .50 

Turkeys,  lb .  .45®  .48 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  April  7,  1924,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  106- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere, 
Milford,  Washington,  Highbridge,  French- 
town,  Flemingtou,  Passaic,  Ilacketts- 
tovvn,  Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Lebanon, 
Newton,  Branchville,  Sussex,  Lafayette, 
Hopewell,  New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly, 
Morristown,  Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth, 
Somerville,  Newark.  Trenton,  Perth 
Amboy  and  Montclair ; 


No.  2  white  oats . 

No.  3  white  oats . .  . 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran . 

Spring  middlings . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Yrellow  hominy  . 

Dry  brewers’  grains . 

Flour  middlings  . 

36%  cottonseed  meal . 

43%  cottonseed  meal . 

34%  linseed  meal . 


Per  bu. 
$0.58% 
.57% 
.97% 
•04% 
Per  ton 
.$29.40 
.  32.40 
.  27.40 
.  37.90 
.  32.40 
.  32.40 
.  32.40 
.  31.90 
.  44.90 
.  49.40 
.  42.60 


Wool  Notes 

Foreign  markets  continue  strong;  local 
mill  demand  light.  Recent  Booston  quo¬ 
tations  are:  New  York  and  Michigan  un¬ 
wash  detain,  54  to  55c ;  fine,  48  to  49c ; 
quarter  blood,  53  to  54c ;  half  blood,  54 
to  55c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  half 
blood  combing,  56  to  57c;  quarter  blood, 
53  to  54c.  New  England  half  blood,  53 
to  54c;  three-eighths  blood,  54  to  55c; 
quarter  blood,  52  to  53c.  Texas  fine 
scoured  bases,  $1.15  to  $1.35 ;  Montana 
fine  staple,  $1.35  to  $1.40. 


Salted  Chaff  in  Chick  Brooder 

I  put  a  lot  of  hay  in  barn  last  Summer 
and  salted  it  well.  We  are  baling  the  hay 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  clover  chaff.  How 
would  that  be  in  a  brooder  for  little 
chicks?  We  can  see  the  salt  in  the  chaff, 
but  it  is  fine.  Will  the  salt  hurt  the 
chicks?  We  also  have  some  Alfalfa  chaff, 
but  that  is  also  salted.  a.  j. 

Churchville,  N.  Y. 

Clover  chaff  is  fine  for  brooder  floors, 
but  the  addition  of  salt  is  a  questionable 
practice.  Eaten  in  too  great  quantity, 
salt  would  kill  the  chicks  and,  if  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  crystals  that  would  be  likely  to 
attract  the  chicks’  attention,  I  should  be 
afraid  to  use  this  chaff.  Probably  there 
is  no  way  of  knowing  just  what  this  par¬ 
ticular  lot  of  chaff  might  do,  without  try¬ 
ing  it  out.  If  there  is  a  very  perceptible 
amount  of  salt  present,  I  should  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  afraid  to  use  it,  though  I  cannot  tell 
you  positively  what  the  result  would  be. 
It  all  depends  upon  how  much  salt  the 
chicks  eat,  and  that  is  an  unknowm  quan¬ 
tity.  M.  B.  D. 
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ALL  LEATHER  HERCULES 

WORK  SHOE 

at  wholesale 

TWTADE  on  the  famous 
Army  Munson  last, 
of  heavy  pliable  leather, 
double  tanned  to  resist 
soil  acids  and  to  stand 
hardest  wear.  Double 
leather  soles.  Soft 

toe.  Mahogany  brown, 

.in  SIZES  6  to  11. 

Wide  Widths. 

No.  01171. 


Money  BacK 
If  Not  Delighted 

wepaypostage; 

if  money  or  check  ac 

companies  order.  Or  you  can  _ 

PAY  POSTMAN  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Mention  No. 
01171,  size  and  width,  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  wear. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

with  wonderful  values  in  men’s,  women’s 
and  children’s  shoes  at  99c  and  up. 

ANDFRSON  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  5  C  H 

102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  Md. 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  Water  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Save  Money 

on 

high,  grade  implements 
by  buying  them  from 
yourMdine  dealer 

under  the 

MOLINE 

Plan 

Write  us  for  the  facts 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 


/^JET bigger  profits  by  grading 
.  your  apples— and  press¬ 
ing  the  nndergrades  with  a 
Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Ci¬ 
der  Press.  Big  demand  ev¬ 
erywhere  for  cider  and  cider 
products.  More  profit  for  or 
chardists.  Free  booklet 
fully  explains.  Write 
today. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 
137Uncolo  Avc.  Mount  Gilead,  0. 


*y%an 


J^f^RAUy^^IDERJPRESSES^Jj 


Kill  Rats K 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs, cats,  birds, chickens  or 
i.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
>£Eensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


_ m  __  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

BOOK  mice,  t  el  1  i  n g  about  V IR  U 8 
■  and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  12J  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Gas 

(P-C  Benzene)  1-lb.  $1;  five  pound  tin,  $3.75;  with  direc- 
'tions.  From  your  dealer;  post  paid  direct;  or  C.  O.  D. 

Dept.B,  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rahway, N.J. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 


From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


7frs  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


An  April  Floral  Chat 

April  is  with  us  once  more  and  we 
gladly  welcome  the  pussy  willows,  which 
are  closely  followed  by  the  Crocuses  and 
snowdrops.  Soon  we  will  see  the  tulips, 
daffodils,  jonquils,  Scillas  and  hyacinths 
making  a  glorious  riot  of  color  and  sweet¬ 
ness.  Then  the  first  bloohiing  shrubs  to 
greet  us  will  be  the  flowering  almond 
(Primus  Japonica)  with  their  pink  or 
white  sprays,  and  Forsythia.  with  its 
golden  bells.  Of  the  three  kinds  of  For¬ 
sythia  with  which  I  am  familiar,  Forsy¬ 
thia  Fortunei  is  the  best  shrub,  as  its 
habit  is  strong  and  erect,  instead  of  lank 
and  drooping,  as  one  variety  is.  I  have 
found  by  experience  that  if  one  carefully 
st  -lies  the  blooming  season  of  shrubs, 
perennials  and  annuals,  one  can  have  a 
garden  of  continual  bloom  from  the  time 
the  last  snow  in  Spring  disappears  until 
freezing  weather  in  the  Fall.  As  such 
flowers  give  distinction  to  any  home 
grounds,  it  is  advisable  to  plan  for  them, 
giving  them  special  care  and  attention, 
and  it  will  prove  to  be  a  joyous  task  that 
more  than  repays  one  for  all  trouble  and 
expense  incurred.  A  home  without  flow¬ 
ers  is  not  a  home,  it  is  a  mere  dwelling 
place. 

The  last  of  this  month  is  the  time  to 
plant  Gladiolus  here.  We  have  found  it 
is  far  better  to  place  them  right  side  up 
on  large  trays  or  platters  filled  with  wa¬ 
ter,  so  the  bottoms  will  be  well  covered  ; 
leave  them  soaking  for  a  week  or  10 
days,  as  this  starts  a  fine  growth  which 
forces  the  bulbs  to  bloom  much  sooner 
than  if  put  in  the  ground  as  they  come 
from  storage.  If  one  finds  they  have 
some  to  spare,  which  is  often  the  case,  do 
not  throw  them  away,  but  give  them  to  a 
neighbor,  or  else  plant  them,  and  when 
Fall  comes  a  package  of  a  dozen  surplus 
bulbs,  carefully  labeled  and  packed,  makes 
a  splendid  Christmas  gift.  Plant  Gladiolus 
at  intervals  to  obtain  a  succession  of 
bloom. 

April  is  the  right  time  to  bring  forward 
the  Dahlias  and  get  them  sprouting  in 
boxes  or  pans  of  moist  (not  wet)  earth 
behind  the  kitchen  stove,  or  in  a  similar 
warm  place.  If  a  few  sprouts  are  acci¬ 
dentally  broken  off  from  some  choice 
tubers,  remember  you  can  grow  blooming 
plants  from  those  same  sprouts,  this  year, 
if  they  are  placed  in  moist  sand  or  earth 
that  is  not  too  rich,  and  a  glass  tumbler 
covered  over  them  until  the  sprouts  are 
well  rooted. 

The  seeds  of  the  more  hardy  flowers, 
such  as  pansies,  snapdragons,  asters, 
scabiosa,  alyssum,  poppies  and  sweet 
peas  may  be  sown  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  well  worked,  yet  the  soil  must  not 
be  too  wet  or  the  seeds  will  not  germin¬ 
ate.  Poppy  seeds  should  be  sown  on  top 
of  the  soil  and  pressed  down  firmly  with 
a  board  ;  if  covered,  they  generally  fail  to 
come  up. 

Hydrangeas  or  other  plants  in  tubs  in¬ 
tended  as  specimens  for  the  grounds,  can 
be  planted  the  last  of  the  month.  By 
placing  three  stakes  (a  little  taller  than 
the  plants)  in  the  tubs,  they  can  be  se¬ 
curely  covered  with  blankets  if  a  frost 
endangers  them  at  any  time,  and  the 
wrappings  thus  supported  will  not  injure 
the  plants.  This  early  planting  brings 
blooming  results  much  sooner  than  if 
planted  later.  E.  M.  l.  b. 


Outlook  for  Cut  Flowers 

I  note  with  interest  “The  Brutal  Truth 
About  Aster  Growing,”  page  499,  E.  J. 
Weaver  of  Pennsylvania.  The  same  con¬ 
dition  exists  here  in  the  East.  I  am  a 
large  grower  of  open-air  flowers ;  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  the  last  12  years  I  have 
grown  more  cut  flower  asters  than  any 
single  florist  or  horticultural  firm  east  of 
Boston.  When  you  grow  open-air  flowers 
it  is  a  gamble.  Some  blocks  of  asters 
will  make  good,  others  will  he  a  loss.  All 
of  this  may  .happen  in  the  same  garden. 
I  have  seen  blight  take  a  whole  block  of 
aster  plants,  thousands  of  them.  It  pre¬ 
vails  over  New  England  and  New  York. 
Perhaps  the  person  who  wrote  for  infor¬ 
mation  has  blight-proof  soil.  If  so  it  is 
worth  some  coin. 

I  wish  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  florists 
who  read  this  letter  that  I  believe  inside 
of  10  years  good  asters  will  be  rare  in 
New  York  and  New  England. 

Maine.  wm.  N.  savage. 


Propagating  Boxwood 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  start  boxwood? 

Waverly,  W.  Ya.  K-  *• 

Propagation  of  box  is  by  cuttings  from 
mature  wood  in  Fall,  kept  during  the 
Winter  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  under 
land  lights  in  the  open.  In  a  more  tem¬ 
perate  climate  than  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  cuttings  4  to  6  in.  long  may  be 
inserted  in  the  open  ground  in  a  shady 
place.  The  box  is  also  rooted  from  lay¬ 
ers.  The  dwarf  variety  commonly  used 
for  edging  is  usually  propagated  by 
division.  In  setting  a  hedge  the  divided 
plants  should  be  set  deeply,  and  as  firmly 
as  possible.  Plenty  of  water  should  be 
given  the  new  planting. 


Coal  Merchant  :  “Quick  !  Quick ! 
My  coal  yard’s  afire  !”  Fireman  :  “Oh, 
is  it?  Well,  if  the  stuff  be  the  same  as 
you  sold  me  t’other  day,  there  ain’t  no 
’urry  !” — London  Humorist. 


Proved  Right  for  You 
by  200,000  Users 


The  experience  of  thousands  has  proved  that 
Delco-Light  should  have  a  place  on  your  farm. 
It  has  saved  time  and  money,  lightened  labor 
and  brightened  thousands  of  homes.  It  will 
save  its  cost  many  times  over.  In  a  Delco-Light 
Plant  you  have  a  source  of  clean,  bright,  safe 
electric  light  and  power  that  will  serve  you  day 
and  night.  It  is  built  by  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  home  lighting  plants — a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  General  Motors.  Ask  your  dealer 
about  our  new  selling  plan  that  makes  it  easier 
than  even  before  for  you  to  get  your  Delco- 
Light. 

.  Let  us  put  you  in  touch  with  the  Delco-Light 
Dealer  in  your  locality. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO, 

Subsidiary  General  Motors  Corporation 


Read  What  These  Satisfied  Users 
Say  About  Delco-Light 


Daddy  says  he  would  just  as 
soon  be  without  a  farm  as  to 
be  without  our  Delco-Light. 
Miss  Pemie  Fuqua, 

Martin,  Tenn. 

The  Delco-Light  is  no  luxury, 
but  a  necessity. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Milliken, 
Trideiphia,  W.  Va. 

We  have  been  using  Delco- 
Light  four  years  and  have  not 
bad  any  trouble  at  all. 

Mrs,  Nettie  Piker, 

Slaughter,  La. 

I  think  Delco-Light  is  the 
best  plant  made.  It  has  given 
no  trouble  during  the  four 
years  I  have  owned  it. 

Mr.  Jos.  Sikorski, 

Custer,  Wis. 


I  could  not  do  without  Delco- 
Light.  It  is  one  thing  a  farm¬ 
er  needs. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Niencamp, 

Treloar,  Mo. 

A  more  satisfactory  light  for 
barn  and  house  could  not  be 
procured. 

Mr.  Henry  Didinger, 

Killbock,  O. 

Your  Delco-Light  plant  has 
done  all  you  claimed  for  it. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hager 

Vine  Grove,  Ky 

We  have  had  our  Delco-Light 
plant  for  seven  years  and  £ 
would  rather  give  up  the  car 
than  Delco-Light. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Caylor, 

Notowa,  Tex, 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

43  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 

E.  B.  DUNIGAN,  715  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DELCO- 


ONE  OF  THE 

DELCO-LIGHT  PRODUCTS 

Electric  Light  Plants  —  Pumps  — 
Washing  Machines  and  Frigidaire 


LIGHT 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■»■*■•■•■■ 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY.  Dayton.  Ohio  3 
Please  send  the  Delco-Light  catalog,  new  prices  I 
and  details  of  easy  payment  plan. 

Name..... .  3 

Street  (or  R.  F.  D.).. .  • 

m 

Town .  J 

County. .  « 
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Wondering  if  you  can  afford  bal* 
loon  tires?  Of  course  you  can,  if 
they’re  Goodyears!  We’re  making 
them  to  fit  rims  on  most  cars  now  in 
use,  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  diame¬ 
ter  20-,  21-  and  22-inch  rim  sizes* 
That  means  a  big  saving  for  the 
average  motorist.  It  lets  you  have 
great  comfort  for  little  money. 


Copyright  1924,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Women 

AiaheMoneu 

With  our  inex- 

pensive  govern-  ^ C*1UM Al % 
ment  approved  ■  ■.  4/ 

method,  you  can 

turn  into  real  cash  fl  R  K  14F§|H< 
money,  at  many  '  ^ 

times  over  the  raw  market  price,  every  fruit  and 
vegetable  on  your  place  that  otherwise  would  rot  or 
go  to  waste,  besides  having  more  and  better  foods 
for  your  own  table.  Your  home  town  people  will 
gladly  buy  at  a  good  price  every  can  you  put  up. 
This  will  enable  you  to  buy  so  many  things  you  have 
always  wanted  or  to  lay  up  money  for  the  "rainy 
day.”  Write  at  once  for  full  and 
free  information,  and  Btart  this  year 
to  turning  your  garden  and  orchard 
waste  into  good  money.  We  teach 
yotufree.  Virginia  Can  Co.,  P.  0.  box 
B77-F  Roanoke,  Va. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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PER 

ROLL 


.REMNANTS, 


SMOOTH 

1  ply —  .79  cents  per  roll 

2  ply —  1.05  cents  per  roll 

3  ply —  1.40  cents  per  roll 

SLATE  SURFACE 
Per  roll — $1.75 

Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
Buffalo  Housewrecking  8C 
Salvage  Co. 

435  Walden  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hopwd  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Things  To  Think  About 


A  Connecticut  Child  Crop 

Having  been  a  reader  of  Tup  R.  N.-Y. 
for  a  good  many  years,  I  have  been  deep¬ 
ly  interested  in  your  “Hope  Farm  Notes” 
and  what  you  have  been  doing  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Ho  thinking  you  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  I  am  sending  you  a  snapshot  of  my 
wife,  myself  and  our  three  adopted  chil¬ 
dren,  aged  1G,  14  and  2.  In  the  Fall  of 
1916  we  moved  here  from  a  large  city 
and  started  farming  on  a  badly  run-down 
hillside  farm  that  was  covered  with 
stones  and  brush,  but  by  hard  work  have 
succeeded  beyond  our  expectations.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  children  of  our  own,  and  feeling 
that  they'  are  needed  to  make  a  home 
what  it  should  be  we  took  two  boys, 
brothers,  from  a  home,  and  after  a  year 
had  passed  legally  adopted  them.  Last 
Hummer  we  adopted  a  baby  girl  two  years 
old.  and  she  is  certainly  the  life  of  our 
home.  Perhaps  we  were  fortunate  in 
finding  just  the  children  we  did,  but  we 
both  believe  our  affections  for  them  are 
as  deep  as  though  they  were  our  own  off¬ 
spring. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  stated  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  when  living  in  the  city  I 
worked  at  my  trade  as  a  carpenter  and 
had  only  my  weekly  wages  to  depend 
on.  so  started  farming  with  very  little 
working  capital,  but  succeeded  from  the 


the  merchant  pays  us  a  fair  price  for  our 
products  and  will  not  sell  on  the  street, 
we  farmers  would  far  rather  sell  him  our 
products  than  not.  It  is  far  easier  for 
us  to  come  into  town  and  unload  our 
goods  at  the  stores  than  to  sell  from 
house  to  house,  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
give  the  merchant  whit  has  cost  us  hours 
of  hard  labor  and  wear  and  tear  on  our 
horses  and  machinery,  and  the  farmer 
cannot  take  all  trade,  either.  We  have 
to  have  some  cash  to  carry  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  farm,  the  same  as  the  mer¬ 
chants.  MBS.  A.  C.  COBB. 

New  York. 


What  About  These  Dogs? 

Last  Fall  hunters  were  on  my  farm. 
They  had  two  English  setter  dogs  with 
them.  When  these  men  were  through 
hunting  they  gave  the  two  dogs  to  us. 
saying  that  they  were  through  with  the 
dogs,  and  did  not  want  them.  They  also 
said  the  dogs  were  registered  and  that 
they  would  send  us  the  papers.  The  men 
failed  to  send  the  papers  as  promised. 
On  February  1  I  wrote  these  men  about 
the  dogs  and  also  asked  about  the  reg¬ 
istry  papers  that  they  promised  to 
send ;  they  answered  and  said  they  would 


The  Happy  Family  on  a  Connecticut  Farm 


first.  In  our  opinion  children  are  no 
drawback  to  poor  people,  as  in  our  case 
our  income  has  increased  as  our  family 
increased  in  number.  A.  A.  O. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  experience  has  been  that 
good  children,  whether  our  own  or  adopt¬ 
ed,  are  needed  to  make  the  country  home 
what  it  should  be — and  somehow  that 
proves  a  profitable  investment.  What 
finer  contribution  to  society  can  anyone 
make  than  this  child  training  which  A.  A. 
C.  has  accomplished? 


Too  Many  Stores 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article 
nder  the  heading  “A  Dozen  Htores  to 
ic  Acre,”  on  page  3.  It  is  not  the  large 
ities  like  New  York  and  Chicago  that 
re  robbing  us  farmers  of  our  rights,  but 
Either  it  is  the  retired  farmer  who  has 
one  to  the  small  town  and  gone  into  bus- 
less  who  is  the  greatest  trouble  the  farm- 
r  has  to  deal  with.  I  will  state  a  few 
acts  to  prove  what  I  say.  Heven  miles, 
com  where  I  live  on  a  farifi  there  is  a 
our  mill,  but  when  we  take  our  wheat 
o  the  mill  they  will  not,  grind  our  gram 
ml  give  us  flour,  as  was  formerly  done, 
ut  will  take  our  wheat  at  $1  per  bushel 
nd  sell  us  flour  at  $1.05  for  a  24-lb. 
ack.  What  becomes  of  the  other  36  lbs. . 
f  we  want  bran  we  can  get  100  lbs.  tor 
,2,  yet  we  only  get  $2  for  120  lbs.  of 
dieat.  We  take  our  butter  to  any  of  the 
mall  towns  around  here  and  they  will 
ive  us  40c  per  lb.  in  trade,  and  in  10 
ninutes  will  sell  the  same  crocks  of  but- 
er  out  for  60  to  65c,  cash.  I  have  had 
his  happen  several  times  before  I  left  the 
tore.  This  man  is  a  retired  farmer  and 
he  owner  of  a  fine  farm.  This  hall, 
,-hen  apples  sold  readily  on  the  street  at 

l. 50  to  $2  a  bushel,  all  these  men  would 
ffer  for  them  was  $1  in  trade.  hen 
lotatoes  sold  on  the  street  for  $1.50  per 

m.  these  men  would  only  offer  ooc  m 
rade.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
armers  must  combine  and  demand  a  rea- 
onable  price  for  their  products  or  go  out 

f  business.  ,  , 

I  got  arou  d  the  difficulty  this  year  by 
idling  on  the  street;  I  and  two  children 
led  10  and  "  v  years,  disposed  of  100  bu. 
l’  potatoes  ai  the  same  of  apples  on  the 
treets  at  from  **1.50  to  $1  per  bu.  for  pot¬ 
atoes.  and  apples  at  $1.  $1.50  and  $2  a 
m  wher  all  stores  would  offer  was  o5e 
oi‘  potatoes  and  $1  for  the  best  apples,  so 
•ou  can  readily  see  that  the  merchants  of 
he  small  town  are  not  giving  the  farmer 
i  square  deal  by  any  means.  They  do 
lot  like  to  see  the  farmer  selling  on  the 
street;  they  say  it  hurts  their  trade.  It 


send  me  the  registration  papers  if  I 
would  buy  the  dogs.  The  price  of  the 
dogs  is  $150  each,  or  $300  for  the  two 
dogs,  and  they  also  stated  that  the  dogs 
were  insured  for  $500  each,  and  if  the 
dogs  would  get  lost,  strayed  or  stolen 
they  would  hold  us  responsible  for  them 
and  that  they  would  enter  suit  against 
us  for  the  loss  of  the  dogs.  I  wrote  these 
men  saying  that  I  would  give  them  three 
days  to  get  the  dogs  off  my  farm,  and  if 
they  failed  to  be  here  on  the  third  day 
that  the  dogs  would  be  sold.  The  men 
never  answered  my  letter.  Can  I  sell 
the  dogs  and  not  get  in  any  trouble,  as 
I  do  not  want  the  dogs  nor  do  I  want 
trouble?  E.  J.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y.— Under  the  circumstances  we 
should  advertise  these  dogs  for  sale  — 
sending  a  notice  of  the  sale  to  these  men 


Going  to  the  Garden 


— and  then  sell  them  for  what  they  will 
bring.  It  looks  to  us  like  a  new  kind  of 
skin  game  to  get  money  out  of  a  farmer. 


“Mr.  Deputy,  I  want  you  to  find  a 
government  post  for  my  boy.”  “Is  he  in¬ 
telligent?”  “If  he  were  I  shouldn’t  be 
worrying  you  for  a  government  job.  I 
could  use  him  in  my  own  business.  — 
Journal  Amusant. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 


Creosote  Forming  in  Chimney 

'Can  you  tell  me  wliat  to  do  for  my 
chimney?  It  leaks  black  water,  strong 
with  creosote  odor,  all  kinds  of  weather, 
worse  after  a  cold  period  when  the  weath¬ 
er  begins  to  warm.  It  has  bothered  for  a 
long  time  with  old  chimney,  which  was 
poor.  It  leaked,  using  a  direct  draft  with 
one  elbow,  which  was  necessary  to  turn  it 
in  chimney  ;  also  no  difference  with  three 
elbows.  Last  August  a  new  chimney  was 
built  of  all  new  brick,  and  fine  work  was 
done,  using  rich  cement,  leaving  the  whole 
inside  smooth  and  straight.  It  was  made 
standard  size  and  rests  on  cupboard  on 
second  floor.  It  has  been  used  since  built 
with  three  elbows  and  six  lengths  of  pipe 
leading  to  stove.  About  Christmas  it 
started  leaking  and  ran  down  stovepipe. 
Every  day  almost  two  quarts  could  be 
dipped  out  through  stovepipe  hole,  which 
is  3  or  4  in.  above  bottom  of  chimney. 
Shortly  after  Jan.  1  I  covered  the  top  of 
chimney  which  reaches  over  the  outer 
edge  of  chimney.  This  stone  lies  on  half 
bricks  placed  on  each  of  the  four  corners, 
leaving  an  opening  on  sides  and  ends 
same  as  the  thickness  of  a  brick,  giving 
plenty  of  draft  to  stove.  It  runs  now 
only  every  few  days  and  seems  to  be  loos¬ 
ening  some  cement  on  inside  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  chimney.  Black  juice  is  start¬ 
ing  to  streak  the  outside  of  chimney  a  lit¬ 
tle  around  the  top.  The  top  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  stands  clear  of  all  the  surrounding 
buildings  and  on  ridge  of  roof.  L.  e. 

Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  very  common  trouble  with 
chimneys,  especially  when  wood  is  used 
as  a  fuel.  It  seems  to  be  largely  caused 
by  condensation  in  the  chimney  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  certain  products  of  combustion 
carried  up  through  the  smoke  pipe  as  a 
vapor.  At  other  times  the  trouble  is  ag¬ 
gravated  by  snow  or  storm  water  beating 
into  the  chimney.  Prevention  is  the  only 
remedy.  This  consists  in  leading  the 
smoke  from  the  fire  to  the  top  of  the 
chimney  by  the  most  direct  route  possible, 
and  keeping  the  smoke  line  warm.  To 
this  end  try  to  operate  the  tire  with  the 
dampers  set  so  that  a  little  heat  escapes 
up  the  pipe,  and  if  the  fire  must  be 
checked,  do  it  by  using  a  damper  in  the 
pipe  rather  than  by  admitting  cold  air  at 
the  base  of  the  pipe,  as  so  many  heaters 
are  arranged  to  do.  This  check  draft 
must  be  kept  closed.  Opening  it  cools  the 
air  in  the  pipe  and  causes  condensation. 

Your  experience  seems  to  point  to  this 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  your  trouble,  as 
you  say  it  gives  least  trouble  during  cold 
spells,  when  presumably  the  fire  is  run 
harder  and  the  pipe  kept  warm,-  and  the 
trouble  seems  worse  at  the  beginning  of  a 
warm  spell,  when  the  fire  is  presumably 
run  lower  and  checked.  See  that  the  pipe 
joints  are  tight  and  that  the  pipe  makes 
a  close  joint  with  the  chimney  where  it 
enter  it,  trying  in  every  way  to  keep  the 
cold  air  out  of  the  pipe  line.  A  chimney 
with  a  round  interior  is  better  than  a 
square  one.  as  the  corners  are  largely  dead 
space,  the  smoke  ascending  in  the  form  of 
a  spiral.  If  the  above  does  not  give  re¬ 
lief  after  a  careful  trial,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  extending  the  stovepipe  up  through 
the  chimney  to  the  top,  if  an  elbow  can  be 
fitted  at  the  bottom. 


Low  Wagon  Wheels;  Anchoring  Hay-fork 

1.  I  wish  to  equip  my  farm  wagons 
with  low-down  steel  wheels;  have  thought 
to  use  24-in.  wheels  front  and  30-in.  rear 
wheels.  Would  these  sizes  be  best?  2.  I 
wish  to  use  horses  and  fork  to  unload  hay 
from  wagon  to  stack.  What  is  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  best  way  to  arrange  and  anchor 
pole  or  poles  for  this  purpose?  A.  o.  c. 

Sharon  Springs,  X.  Y. 

1.  The  extremely  low  wheel  causes 
heavy  draft.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  the  wagon  is  used  over  the  yielding 
surfaces  found  in  farm  practice.  It  has 
a  smaller  bearing  surface  on  the  ground 
and  sinks  deeper  under  an  equal  load, 
and  has  to  be  lifted  more  abruptly  to  go 
over  an  obstacle.  The  higher  the  wheel 
the  easier  the  draft,  but  of  course  the 
wheel  height  should  not  be  so  great  as  to 
make  the  wagon  unhandy  to  use.  Tests 
made  at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  show  the  pull  required  to  move  a  ton 
over  rather  dry  and  firm  Timothy  and 
Blue  grass  sod  to  be  as  follows  : 

High  Wheels — Front  44  in.,  rear  56 
in..  24S.1  lbs. 

Medium  Wheels — Front  36  in.,  rear  44 
in..  259.9  lbs. 

Low  Wheels — Front  24  in.,  rear  28  in.. 
300.6  lbs. 

Where  the  ground  is  in  soft  condition 
the  difference  in  draft  between  low  and 
high  wheels  would  be  still  greater. 

2.  The  ordinary  horse  fork  is  tised 
about  here  on  a  cable  track  for  stacking. 
Poles  are  set  up  like  an  inverted  V,  and 
the  cable  used  for  the  track  stretched 
across  their  points,  and  the  ends  secured 
to  timbers  buried  in  the  ground.  In  many 
cases  a  position  for  the  stack  or  rick  can 
be  chosen  where  a  tree  can  be  used  to 
support  one  end  of  the  track,  and  some¬ 
times  both  ends  can  be  secured  to  trees. 


You  expect  it 
to  cost  more 


40  H.  P.  six 
cylinder  en- 
gine 

Baked  enamel 
body  finish 

Delco  ignition 
Borg  &  Beck 
clutch 
Harrison 
radiator 
Alemite 
lubrication 
X 10"  wheelbase 
with  86 %" 
spring  length 

Weight  2300 
lbs. 

Oversize  cord 
tires 


When  people  first  see  this  Oldsmobile  Six, 
they  invariably  assume  its  price  to  be  anywhere 
from  $200  to  $300  higher  than  it  really  is. 

That  is  why  this  car  is  in  such  great  demand. 
Its  very  apparent  extra  value  offers  too  great  a 
buying  opportunity  to  be  overlooked. 

Oldsmobile  Six,  with  its  very  complete  equip¬ 
ment,  its  fine  performance  qualities  and  its  fine 
appearance  would  be  impossible  at  anywhere 
near  the  price,  were  it  not  for  the  pronounced 
manufacturing  advantages  resulting  from  the 
close  cooperation  of  Oldsmobile  and  General 
Motors. 

Examine  this  car  at  the  nearest  dealer’s.  Accept 
a  demonstration.  This  demonstration,  coupled 
with  a  most  careful  and  detailed  inspection,  will 
reveal  to  you  that  Oldsmobile  Six  value  is 
the  kind  of  value  that  provides  enduring  owner 
satisfaction. 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Olds  Motor  Works  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Oshatva,  Ont. 


Roadster  $785  Sport  Touring  $915  Cab  $985  Coupe  $1075  Sedan  $1135 

The  Q.M.  A.  C.  extended  payment  plan  makes  buying  easy.  All  prices  f.o.b.  Lansing.  Spare  tire  and  tax  extra. 

Genuine  Oldsmobile  parts  can  be  purchased  from  any  Oldsmobile  dealer  in  any  part  of  the  UnitedStates, 
at  a  standard  price  established  by  the  factory,  without  addition  of  war  tax,  handling,  or  transportation 
charges.  Every  Oldsmobile  dealer  has  a  master  parts  price  list  issued  by  factory,  which  is  always  open 

for  owners’  inspection. 

OLDSMOBILE 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

( Blue  Vitriol) 

The  basis  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 

(Copper  Sulphate  and  slaked  lime) 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

Large  and  small  crystals,  pulverized — 99%  Pure. 

The  only  known  control  for  fung¬ 
ous  diseases  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Make  Your  Own  Bordeaux 

Bordeaux  Mixture  loses  its  efficiency  on  standing  and 
should  be  freshly  made.  Use  Triangle  Brand  Copper 
Sulphate  and  prepare  your  mixture  when  you  need  it. 
Triangle  Brand  is  clean  and  pure.  Packed  in  strong 
new  barrels  and  kegs. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

25  Broad  Street  Jk  New  York 


iiiiiii!)miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiimiimiiii 
Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

[iiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmii 
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All  Sorts 


Eastern  Farmers  and  California 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  there 
was  a  short  article  on  the  possibility  of 
Eastern  farmers  coming  to  California  to 
take  up  the  work  of  truck  farming,  out 
of  which  the  Japanese  have  been  forced. 
I  may  not  be  much  of  an  authority,  but  I 
think  I  knowT  a  few  points  which  will 
possibly  help  some  in  settling  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

First  is  the  price  of  land.  Of  course 
the  Japanese  did  not  own,  and  many 
Americans  might  contemplate  starting 
with  leased  land.  The  Japanese  wdthin 
HO  miles  of  Eos  Angeles  have  been  known 
to  pay  as  high  as  $125  a  year  for  each 
acre  of  land.  How  universal  this  price 
was  within  that  radius  1  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  the  general  rule  around  here 
not  to  take  any  less  than  the  other  fel¬ 
low  unless  one  is  caught  napping.  Of 
course,  land  further  away  from  the  city 
would  be  much  less,  and  if  one  could  own 
a  truck  it  is  all  right.  But  I  understand 
the  railroad  shipping  is  about  as  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  this  State  as  can  possibly  be 
found. 

Price  also  is  as  great  a  drawback  to 
buying  as  to  leasing.  Many  poultry 
“ranches”  are  being  sold  at  from  $500  to 
$1,500  per  acre.  These  “ranches”  are 
from  one  to  five  acres  each,  and  great 
claims  are  made  for  the  money  made  on 
them.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  truck 
farms  purchased  at  such  high  prices,  al¬ 
though  $300  to  $500  per  acre  is  not  un¬ 
usual,  and  many  people  do  well  on  them. 

The  next  price  problem  is  water.  Near 
all  the  large  cities  water  can  be  had  from 
pipe  lines,  and  must  be  paid  for  monthly. 
Bates  for  household  use  run  from  about 
75  cents  to  $1.25  per  month,  and  the  min¬ 
imum  allows  enough  for  an  average  fam- 
ilv.  But  irrigation  water  is  much  cheap¬ 
er,  and  is  run  through  a  separate  meter. 
But  care  must  be  taken  to  find  out  if 
the  location  has  an  adequate  supply  the 
entire  year,  or  you  may  have  a  crop 
needing  plenty  of  water  in  midsummer 
and  be  limited  to  half  your  needs. 

In  settling  where  there  are  no  water 
company  pipes  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  a  place  claiming  to  have  its 
own  well  has  one  that  really  will  keep  up 
the  supply  the  year  through  to  irrigate 
several  acres.  These  wells  are  several 
hundred  feet  deep  and  pumped  by  power. 
Usually  the  lower  priced  lands  are  not 
within  reach  of  a  water  company,  and  if 
you  do  not  watch  out  it  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  reach  water  with  a  well  drill 
either. 

As  to  the  Eastern  farmer  being  able  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  conditions  of  irriga¬ 
tion  farming,  I  cannot  see  why  one  who 
understands  soil  and  crops  could  not. 
Being  stuck  with  poor  land  must  be 
watched  for  anywhere.  The  light  soils 
here  need  much  the  same  handling  as  in 
the  East ;  dobe  soil  is  heavy  to  handle  and 
cannot  be  worked  while  heavy  with  wa¬ 
ter,  but,  oh,  how  it  will  grow  things!  I 
have  seen,  and  to  a  small  extent  partici¬ 
pated  in,  farming  in  the  Central  West 
and  in  New  Jersey,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  one  could  not  adapt  himself 
here.  The  high  prices  of  land  are  partly, 
at  least,  offset  by  year-round  crops,  and 
i  here  is  an  increasing  demand  for  all  farm 
products.  The  expense  for  heavy  clothing 
and  Winter  fuel  is  much  less  than  in  the 
East,  but  don’t  think  it  is  always  mid¬ 
summer  here.  Most  nights  in  the  warm¬ 
est  weather  are  cooler  than  in  the  East, 
and  during  the  Winter  months  most  even¬ 
ings  are  cool  enough  for  a  light  fire.  Fur¬ 
ther  inland  I  understand  the  Summers 
are  very  hot. 

These  prices  I  have  mentioned  pertain 
to  Los  Angeles  County,  and  as  this  is  the 
boom  county  of  the  State  at  present,  of 
course  other  situations  would  be  cheaper, 
but  the  water  conditions  must  be  watched 
everywhere.  Each  County  Farm  Bureau 
should  be  able  to  give  information  as  to 
local  conditions.  And  watch  your  real 
estate  agent,  or  he  may  sell  you  a  piece 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  the  side  of  a 
canyon,  or  even  the  top  peak  of  a  moun¬ 
tain.  A •  c-  U 


Shall  We  Increase  Production? 

Beading  your  editorial  page  of  March 
22  I  noticed  the  paragraph  about  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  spending  the  Winter 
(and  their  money)  in  the  national  capi¬ 
tal,  and  your  question,  “Now  are  these 
people  wise  in  passing  their  latter  days 
in  this  way,  rather  than  in  working  to 
increase  production ?”  started  me  think¬ 
ing.  and  I  had  to  write  this  to  you.  Sen¬ 
timentally  speaking,  I  should  say  they  are 
not  wise.  I  would  get  more  pleasure  in 
working  to  increase  production,  but  eco¬ 
nomically  I  believe  they  are  right.  Is 
not  the  curse  of  the  farmer  overproduc¬ 
tion?  Take  wheat  as  an  exaggerated  ex¬ 
ample.  Or,  as  to  milk,  would  not  the 
farmer  get  more  if  production  were  de¬ 
creased  so  that  the  distributors  would 
have  to  bid  enough  for  milk  to  pay  the 
farmer  a  fair  profit?  Not  a  drop  of  milk 
may  be  wasted,  but  there  is  overproduc¬ 
tion  if  the  farmer  cannot  get  cost  and  a 
fair  profit. 

Which  is  the  better  way  for  a  farmer 
with  a  competency  to  help  the  cause  of 
agriculture  and  his  fellow  farmers ;  to 
stay  in  or  get  out?  The  more  the  mer¬ 


rier,  up  to 'a  certain  limit,  but  beyond 
that  limit  the  more  the  poorer.  IIow 
about  brother  bricklayer  or  brother  plas¬ 
terer?  Do  they  open  schools  for  brick¬ 
layers  and  plasterers  when  they  wish  to 
help  their  own  trades  and  keep  wages 
up?  Does  not  brother  capitalist  consoli¬ 
date  and  close  down  plants  to  decrease 
production  and  increase  profits?  He  does 
not  encourage  more  to  come  in  when 
profits  are  low. 

It  would  be  an  ideal  way  for  a  couple 
to  travel  the  “home  stretch”  of  life,  but 
it  would  not  help  the  cause  of  agriculture, 
at  least  at  the  present  time,  to  work  to 
increase  production.  Increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  increased  costs  is  about  the 
worst  combination  a  farmer  can  face. 

Now,  if  that  fanner  and  his  wife  down 
in  Washington  could  impress  upon  some 
of  the  people  down  there  the  absolute 
necessity  for  perfecting  the  machinery 
for  distribution  of  agricultural  products, 
then  increased  production,  with  corre¬ 
sponding  profits,  would  follow  “as  the 
night  the  day.”  A.  S. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— The  Arkansas  House 
adopted  by  acclamation  April  3  a  resolu¬ 
tion  recommending  that  some  portion  of 
the  Bible  be  read  in  every  public  school 
and  college  in  Arkansas  each  day  the 
school  is  in  session.  An  amendment  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  reading  be  without  com¬ 
ment  or  discussion. 

A  major  blow-out  occurred  without  loss 
of  life  April  3  when  compressed  air  in 
the  south  tube  of  the  New  York-New 


Jersey  vehicular  tunnel  blew  a  hole  in 
the  bed  of  the  Hudson  Biver.  The  blow¬ 
out  occurred  about  200  feet  west  of  the 
New  York  pierhead  line,  directly  under 
the  deep  channel  used  by  ocean  liners. 
At  this  point  the  tunnel  most  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  the  bed  of  the  river,  there  being 
a  layer  of  silt  and  clay  about  25  feet 
thick  above  the  tunnel. 

One  man  was  reported  killed  and  six 
persons  seriously  injured  in  a  tornado 
that  swept  through  Bicliardson,  Texas, 
April  3.  Damage  was  estimated  at  $25,- 
000  to  $50,000.  . 

April  4  six  robbers  raided  the  First 
National  Bank  at  Bellmore,  Long  Island, 
taking  $6,000,  and  killing  E.  L.  Whitman, 
a  bond  salesman,  who  entered  the  bank  as 
the  bandits  were  leaving.  The  robbers 
got  away  in  a  car  which  had  been  left 
in  front  of  the  bank  with  engine  running, 
shooting  at  the  bystanders  as  they  fled 
away.  Several  men  have  been  arrested 
under  suspicion. 

Four  New  Brunswick  youths  went 
April  5  to  an  abandoned  chemical  plant 
in  North  Brunswick,  N.  .T.,  to  steal  lead 
pipe.  Three  were  hacking  at  a  coil 
around  a  tank,  while  the  fourth  kept  a 
lookout  from  the  window,  when  there 
came  a  sudden  roar,  a  flash  of  flame  and 
the  three  were  blown  across  the  room  in 
a  storm  of  wreckage.  John  Mastrana,  19 
years  old,  died  seven  hours  later  in  the 
Middlesex  General  Hospital.  August 
Bufogle,  18  years  old,  is  in  that  institu¬ 
tion,  with  concussion  of  the  brain  and 
fractures  of  the  nose  and  the  right  foot. 
He  i#  expected  to  get  well.  So  is  Angelo 
Mirarchi,  18  years  old,  in  St.  Peter's 
Hospital  with  burns  of  the  face  and  neck. 
The  other  boy.  Clifford  Eden,  18,  is  in 
the  Middlesex  County  Jail,  charged  with 
larceny.  The  police  said  they  had  pre¬ 
vious  acquaintance  with  Eden  and  Bu¬ 
fogle.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  is  un¬ 
known. 

Co-operating  with  Long  Island  citizens, 
special  agents  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  have  joined  prohibition  enforcement 
agents  in  a  pati-ol  of  the  island’s  high¬ 
ways  in  an  effort  to  check  bootleggers 
who  have  made  motoring  unsafe  by  noc¬ 
turnal  dashes  from  their  liquor  rendez¬ 
vous  to  New  York  City. 

Plans  for  the  raising  of  a  $10,000,000 
fund  by  the  National  Children’s  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  American  Legion  for 
the  care  of  children  of  former  service  men 


who  have  been  left  orphans  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  com¬ 
mittee  April  5.  General  James  A.  Drain 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  outlining  the  plan, 
said  there  were  about  6,000  such  orphans. 

At  Lilly,  Pa.,  April  5,  rioting  resulted 
from  Ku  Klux  animosities ;  two  men 
were  shot  dead,  15  were  wounded,  three 
.seriously,  and  32  persons  were  ar¬ 
rested. 

Mrs.  Torney  Hill  and  three  children 
were  burned  to  death  and  Torney  Hill 
suffered  hurts  that  proved  fatal  when  a 
gasoline  explosion  set  fire  to  their  home 
at  Hillsboro,  Ill.,  April  7.  Mr.  Hill  had 
mistaken  gasoline  for  kerosene. 

All  automobile  operators  in  New  York 
State  not  less  than  18  years  old,  will  be 
compelled  to  take  out  annual  licenses  re¬ 
vocable  for  misconduct,  under  the  Stapley 
bill.  It  was  indorsed  by  the  New  York 
State  Automobile  Association.  Such  li¬ 
censes  are  at  present  required  only  in 
first-class  cities.  The  bill  creates  a  Mo¬ 
tor  Vehicle  Commission,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  State  Tax  Commission.  The  new 
Commissioner  will  appoint  inspectors  and 
deputies  to  enforce  the  law.  The  mam 
office  of  the  commission  will  be  at  Al¬ 
bany,  but  branches  will  be  opened  in 
New  York  City  and  possibly  in  Buffalo. 
Licenses  will  be  issued  annually  for  a 
fee  of  $1,  and  applicants  for  them  com¬ 
pelled  to  pass  examination.  They  will 
be  revocable  by  any  magistrate,  or  by 
the  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City,  or  the  Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner, 
or  his  deputy,  without  trial  in  court;  but 
such  a  decision  may  be  appealed  by  the 
automobile  driver  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
After  revocation,  no  license  may  be  is¬ 
sued  to  the  driver  until  after  six  months. 
The  licenses  may  be  suspended  for  any 
period  up  to  six  months.  Some  of  the 
misdeeds  for  which  drivers  will  be  pun¬ 
ished  are:  Driving  while  intoxicated, 
physical  or  mental  disability  or  the  use 
of  narcotics,  conviction  at  any  time  of  a 


felony,  wilfully  evading  prosecution  for 
violation  of  traffic  laws  in  another  Slate. 

April  8,  130  American  birds  sailed  on 
the  Royal  Spanish  Mail  steamer  Mont¬ 
serrat,  to  attend  the  international  poultry 
congress  at  Barcelona,  Spain.  The 
American  delegates  departed  in  charge  of 
W.  C.  Thompson  of  the  New  Jersey  ex¬ 
periment  station.  The  congress  will  be 
held  in  Barcelona  and  Madrid  on  May  9 
and  May  17,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  the  Spanish  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  the  municipality  of  Bar¬ 
celona.  Most  of  the  feathered  represen¬ 
tatives  come  from  Connecticut.  The 
Single  Comb  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
wTere  sent  by  Willis  B.  Bonfoey,  of  Dan¬ 
bury,  and  E.  K.  Judd  of  Montowese.  C. 
L.  Sibley  of  Wallingford  and  H.  P.  Dem¬ 
ining  of  Winstead,  sent  the  S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  and  the  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  were  sent  by  F.  O.  Groesbeck  of 
Vernon  and  Francis  F.  Lincoln  of  Mt. 
Carmel.  Then  there  were  Black  Lang- 
shans,  Light  Brahmas,  R.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes.  All 
the  birds  had  to  undergo  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination  before  they  were  allowed  to 
sail.  Inspectors  had  to  certify  they  were 
healthy.  Spain  admits  them  free  of  duty, 
unless  they  are  sold  while  attending  the 
conference.  The  breeds  also  included 
Black  Minorcas,  Partridge  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Blue  Andal¬ 
usians,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Anconas,  White  Houdans  and 
Barred  Rocks. 

Vesta  Dodge,  nine-year-old  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Dodge,  rescued  her 
three  younger  sisters  from  the  flames, 
when  fire  destroyed  the  farm  home  of  the 
family  on  Point  Peninsula,  12  miles 
from  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  April  8.  Vesta 
carried  the  children  down  the  burning 
stairs.  Mrs.  Dodge  went  into  the  burn¬ 
ing  structure  and  carried  an  infant  to 
safety  just  before  the  walls  of  the  house 
fell  in.  Mr.  Dodge,  an  invalid,  was  un¬ 
able  to  assist  in  the  rescues. 

Twelve  firemen  were  injured  April  8 
when  flames  that  for  a  while  menaced  the 
entire  warehouse  section  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y„  swept  the  plant  of  the  Lawless  Pa¬ 
per  Company  in  North  Water  Street. 
Damage  was  estimated  at  $70,000. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  New  April  7  condemned  as  unwar¬ 
ranted  the  postal  salary  increases  pro¬ 
posed  in  bills  before  Congress,  and  sent 


to  Chairman  Edge  of  the  Joint  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Offices  his  suggestions  for 
salary  increases,  with  recommendations 
for  increased  postage  and  postal  service 
fees  to  meet  such  a  pay  raise.  Pending 
bills  would  increase  postal  expenditures 
$150,000,000  a  year,  he  said,  and  the 
state  of  the  national  budget  would  not 
permit  such  expenditures.  Mr.  New  sub¬ 
mitted  an  analysis  of  salaries  of  postal 
employes  and  similar  classes  of  workers 
in  private  business  and  said  comparison 
revealed  that  the  advantage  rested  with 
the  postal  employes. 

Monopolization  of  the  ether  for  wire¬ 
less  transmission  will  be  impossible  here¬ 
after  if  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
now  seems  altogether  probable,  should 
accept  Ihe  bill  of  Senator  Howell  (R., 
Neb.)  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
April  7  without  dissenting  voice.  The 
bill  provides :  “That  the  ether  and  the 
use  thereof  for  the  transmission  of  sig¬ 
nals,  words,  energy  and  other  purposes 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  is  hereby  reaffirmed  to  be 
the  inalienable  possession  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  their  govern¬ 
ment,  but  privileges  to  enjoy  such  use 
may  be  granted  as  provided  by  law  for 
terms  of  not  to  exceed  two  years.”  The 
second  section  provides  that  in  the  event 
of  war  or  other  national  emergency  all 
licenses  may  be  rescinded  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  No  license  may  be  x’enewed  until 
the  applicant  has  filed  written  application 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  setting 
forth  that  the  purposes  are  subjected  to 
the  limitations  of  the  act. 

Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  irrigation  engineer, 
of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  was  appointed  by  See- 
retai’y  Work  April  3  to  be  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Dr.  Mead 
succeeds  D.  W.  Davis,  former  Governor 
of  Idaho,  who  will  become  head  of  a  new 
Division  of  Finance,  created  to  separate 
the  handling  of  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments  from  the  Engineei'ing  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Divisions  of  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  new  Commissioner,  Dr.  Work 
said,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
from  the  University  of  California,  where 
he  is  Professor  of  Rural  Institutions,  to 
ttake  up  his  new  duties. 

Harry  M.  Daugherty’s  successor  as  At¬ 
torney  Genei’al  is  to  be  Harlan  Fiske 
Stone.  Dean  of  Columbia  Law  School, 
member  of  the  New  York  law  firm  of 
Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  and  before  that  in 
the  firm  of  Satterlee,  Caanfield  &  Stone; 
Amherst  contemporary  of  President  Cool- 
idge  and  first  famous  as  guard  on  Am¬ 
herst’s  football  team. 


Notice  of  Taxation 

In  regard  to  collection  of  taxes  in 
townships,  is  the  collector  obliged  to  send 
a  written  notice  or  filled-out  form  as  is 
done  with  all  private  business,  like  tele¬ 
phone.  gas  or  electric  bills?  Or  do  all 
persons  keep  in  mind  the  possible  date  of 
maturity  and  either  write  him,  inclosing 
a  stamp,  or  come  to  his  residence?  I 
have  been  paying  taxes  on  a  New  York 
farm  for  five  years,  and  have  paid  some 
$350  in  that  time.  Both  tax  collectors 
have  been  quite  grudging  about  giving  me 
the  amount  due,  and  I  have  had  to  pay 
4  per  cent  extx-a  because  I  had  no  notice 
of  the  date  due,  and  supposed  since  the 
tax  collector  had  my  address  and  was 
paying  from  a  bank  only  a  few  miles 
away,  that  once  having  an  addx-ess,  he 
wouid  notify  me.  I  have  a  building  lot 
in  a  Vermont  village.  Regularly  every 
year  comes  a  filled-out  blank,  showing  all 
taxes,  rates,  discount  if  paid  before  a  cer¬ 
tain  date,  etc.  If  this  Vermont  town  can 
afford  to  spend  a  stamp,  why  cannot  a 
New'  Yoi'k  township?  And  if  it  cannot 
afford  the  fix*st  stamp,  add  it  to  the  col¬ 
lection  fee!  Why  cannot  town  business 
be  carried  oix  as  up-to-date  as  a  hardware 
store  which  has  some  chai-ge  accounts? 

New  York.  J.  D. 

The  town  business  is  very  well  taken 
care  of  by  statute.  The  law  pi-ovides  ex¬ 
actly  the  notice  which  the  collector  of 
taxes  shall  give.  After  complying  with 
the  required  notice  to  be  posted,  the  law 
further  provides  that  on  wi’itten  demand 
of  a  non-resident  owner  of  real  property 
and  the  payment  by  such  owner  to  the 
eollecter  of  the  sum  of  25  cents,  the  col¬ 
lector  shall,  within  24  hours  after  receipt 
of  such  demand,  mail  in  the  postpaid  en¬ 
velope  to  the  address  furnished  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  amount  of  taxes  assessed 
against  such  property,  with  a  notice  of 
Ihe  days  and  place  fixed  by  him  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  same. 

A  person  or  corporation  who  is  the 
owner  of  or  liable  to  assessment  for  in¬ 
terest  in  real  property  liable  to  taxation 
in  a  town  in  which  he  is  not  a  resident, 
may  file  with  the  town  clerk  of  such  town 
a  notice  stating  his  name,  residence,  and 
post  office  address,  a  description  of  the 
property,  and  if  situated  in  a  village  or 
school  district,  the  name  of  each,  and  the 
number  of  the  school  district  The  notice 
shall  continue  until  cancelled.  The  town 
clerk  shall  within  five  days  after  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  warrant  furnish  to  the  col¬ 
lector  a  transcript  of  all  of  the  notices  so 
filed,  and  each  collector  shall  within  five 
days  after  i-eceipt  of  such  transcript,  mail 
a  statement  of  the  amount  of  taxes  due 
on  said  property  and  the  time  and  place 
when  the  same  shall  be  paid.  Upon  filing 
such  notice  the  town  clerk  is  entitled  to 
receive  the  fee  of  $1.  If  you  will  comply 
with  the  statute  you  will  receive  notice  of 
your  taxes  when  due.  N.  T. 


A  Four'footed  Friend  and  His  Master  Face  the  Camera 
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^^HEN  you  buy 
a  hand  or  pow¬ 
er  pump,  buy  one  that 
you  know  will  operate  ri( 
and  give  you  many  years  of 
trouble-free  service.  Myers 
Pumps  are  that  kind.  They  keep 
on  working  without  any  tinkering, 
without  repairs,  long  after  other 
pumps  have  served  their_usefulness.  — 
We  have  built  pumps  for 
50  year*  and  have  devel 
oped  a  line  that  meets  ev 
ery  requirement  on  the 
farm.  All  are  simple,  reli¬ 
able —  and  built  (or  a  Iona 
life.  If  you  want  pumps  you 
can  depend  on,  get  the 
Myers  —  absolutely  ^“v\  le?3  ’ 
the  best  pumps  made. 

See  your  Myers  dealer  or 
write  for  catalog. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 


L 


IHt  r.  fc.  WlIfcKi  &  DKU.  CU. 

315  Church  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio  *  i 
^  b Pumps ,  Water  Systems,  Hay 
Tools,  Door  Hangers 


•  ■PR  ^  ^ 

Every  Day 

on  'tr  ■#  J 

Your 


*  there  is  a  job 

for  th  is  Sprayer  ~  ^  jffr  i 


You  can  get  more  days  of 
profitable  work  out  of  this 
sprayer  than  from  any  other  tool 
on  the  place.  You  won’t  neglect 
that  important  job  of  spraying, 
whitewashing  or  disinfecting, 
when  you  can  do  it  so  quickly, 
easily  and  effectively  with  a 

SmBANNER 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

For  spraying  against  in¬ 
sects  and  fungus  on  fruit 
trees,  potatoes,  cotton,  vege¬ 
tables,  gardens,  shrubs,  berries, 
grapes,flowers;'sprays  whitewash, 
paint.  Carbola  and  disinfectants 
in  poultry  houses,  stables,  barns, 
washes  windows,  autos  and 
buggies. 

Built  to  stand  hard  service 
and  strong  chemicals.  Heavy  4 
gallon  galvanized  steel  or  solid 
brass  tank;  2  inch  seamless  brass 
pump;  all  brass  castings.  Few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
to  discharge  contents  of  tank 
fine  mist  or  coarse  spray;  brass 
automatic,  non-clog-nozzle  —  no 
work-  -  just  press  nozzle  handle — 
acts  “Quick  as  Lightning.” 

Ask  your  hardware  or  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  low  price;  to  avoid 
disappointment  refuse  substi¬ 
tutes;  insist  on  the  genuine  Smith 
Banner — if  he  cannot  supply  you 
write  us  for  catalog  and  prices. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

70  Main  Street  Utica,  N.Y. 

The  name  SMITH  on  a 
sprayer  is  a  guarantee  of  last - 
ing  quality  and  satisfaction, 
or  money  back. 


SIVKITH 

SPRAYERS 


ENTAUR 

SMALL  FARM 

TRACTOR 

Displaces  the  Horse  on  the  small  farm.  Pays  for  itself, 
in  the  saving  of  time,  labor  and  Horse  Feed.  Make: 
the  hard  jobs  easy.  “New- Way'  ’  Ajr  Cooled  Motor, 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings,  Bosch  Ignition,  Automatic 
Governor,  13  inches  Axle  Clearance. 

Plows  7  inches  Deep  in  Clay  Sod 

Riding  Attachment  for  Harrowing,  Dragging,  Plant 
ing.  Cultivating,  Mowing,  etc.  A  portable  Power 
Plant  for  Sawing  Wood.  Grinding  Feed  and  doing 
the  many  power  jobs  on  the  small  farm.  Costs  only 
8  to  10c  per  hour  to  run.  Has  REVERSE — 
Backs  On  Its  Own  Power 
5  years’  successful  performance  has  provan  the  CEN¬ 
TAUR  the  most  economical,  reliable  and  efficient 
small  Tractor  made.  Liberal  Terms.  Money-Back 
Guarantee.  Write  for  illustrated  Catalog. 

THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  CO. 


Bean  Weevil  Invades  House 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  inclosed  in¬ 
sects  are,  where  they  come  from,  and  how 
I  can  exterminate  them?  Our  kitchen  xs 
on  the  north  side,  with  no  sun  striking  it 
at  all,  and  this  is  where  they  come  in ; 
cannot  have  my  kitchen  windows  down 
an  inch,  as  they  swarm  in  through  every 
available  place.  Still  I  can  have  my 
dining-room  windows  wide  open  and  let 
the  air  and  sun  stream  in,  and  not  a  bug 
cD  I  see.  My  neighbors  are  not  pestered 
with  them.  Under  the  kitchen  windows, 
against  the  foundation,  we  have  a  honey- 
rickle  vine.  Can  they  come  from  that? 
One  cannot- see  them  from  the  outside,  as 
they  seem  to  come  up  the  sash  cord  and 
the  tiniest  cracks  where  the  putty  has 
loosened.  MRS.  c.  H.  s. 

Midland  Park,  N.  J. 

A  correspondent  once  sent  some  small 
gray  beetles  to  an  entomologist  with  an 
inquiry  as  to  what  they  were  and  where 
they  came  from,  and  how  to  get  rid  of 
them.  The  entomologist,  being  something 
of  a  wag,  and  knowing  the  correspondent 
personally,  replied  :  “If  you  will  look  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  cupboard  in 
your  pantry  you  will  find  a  bag  of  beans 
which  you  have  forgotten  about.  In  this 
bag  of  beans  you  will  find  many  of  these 
beetles.  Burn  the  beans  or  bury  them 
and  you  will  get  rid  of  the  bugs.”  The 
correspondent  wrote  back  at  once:  “How 
did  you  know  we  had  a  bag  of  beans  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  our  cupboard?” 
The  entomologist  happened  to  gness 
right. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  'S.  must  have  a  bag  of  beans 
somewhere  about  the  kitchen,  but  in  just- 
what  corner  I  shall  not  try  to  guess. 
Among  these  beans  the  small  grayish 
beetles,  of  which  she  sends  specimens, 
will  be  found.  This  bean  beetle,  or  wee¬ 
vil  (Bruchus  obtectus)  comes  in  from  the 
field  with  the  beans  and  continues  to  live 
and  multiply  among  the  di’y  stored  beans. 
The  tiny  white  eggs  are  deposited  on  the 
outside  of  a  bean,  where  they  hatch,  and 
the  Email  white  grub  bores  into  the  bean. 
It  lives  inside  until  it  becomes  grown, 
when  it  changes  to  a  weevil,  which  cuts 
a  round  hole  in  the  skin  of  the  bean  and 
comes  out  ready  in  a  few  days  to  deposit 
eggs  for  another  generation.  The  beans, 
if  left  long  enough,  will  be  nearly  eaten 
up  and  reduced  to  powder. 

The  pests  may  be  destroyed  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  beans,  of  the  beans  may  be 
fumigated  with  carbon  bisulphide  in  a 
tight  jar  or  other  receptacle.  Carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide  is  inflammable  and  explosive, 
and  great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to 
come  near  it  with  a  light  or  fire  in  any 
form.  The  beetles  and  grubs  can  be 
killed  by  putting  the  beans  in  an  oven  and 
heating  them  up  to  125  or  130  degrees 
Fahr.  for  a  half  hour.  This  is  not  a  high 
temperature,  and  the  oven  does  not  need 
to  be  nearly  as  hot  as  for  baking. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Root  Aphis  on  Asters 

My  aster  plants  are  troubled  with  lice 
every  Summer.  It  is  a  white  louse,  gets 
on  the  roots  and  sucks  the  life  right  out 
of  them.  The  plant  begins  to  wither  and 
then  it  dies.  Last  year  I  tried  tobacco 
water  and  I  also  made  a  strong  soapsuds 
and  watered  them,  but  it  did  no  good.  I 
intend  to  plant  something  else  in  the  same 
bed,  but  I  am  afi-aid  they  will  bother 
whatever  I  put  there.  What  can  I  do  to 
get  rid  of  these  pests?  mrs.  h.  h.  h. 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

This  aphis  is  destructive  on  the  roots 
of  many  plants,  and  is  protected  and 
cared  for  by  ants.  It  is  often  very  de¬ 
structive  to  asters.  I)o  not  plant  asters 
in  the  same  place  another  year ;  rotation 
of  crops  is  helpful.  Clear  up  remnants 
of  plants  in  the  Fall,  and  give  Fall  cul¬ 
tivation,  which  disturbs  the  ants  caring 
for  the  aphis  eggs  over  Winter.  De¬ 
stroy  any  ants’  nests  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon  (remembering  that  this  chemical 
is  inflammable  and  explosive).  The  ants 
colonize  the  aphids  near  favorite  food 
plants.  Stirring  tobacco  dust  into  the 
soil  around  the  roots  when  setting  the  as- 
ters  will  be  helpful. 


The  Missus :  “Why  is  it  Jane,  that 
every  time  I  come  out  here  in  the  kitchen 
I  find  you  reading  a  novel?”  Jane:  “I 
think  it’s  because  you’re  wearing  rubber 
heels,  Mrs.  Brown.” — Detroit  News. 


Young  Man  :  “So  Miss  Ethel  is  your 
oldest  sister?  Who  comes  after  her?” 
Small  Boy :  “Nobody  ain’t  come  yet ;  but 
Pa  says  the  first  fellow  that  comes  can 
have  her.” — Everybody’s, 


This  house  is  a  crumbling  ruin  from  lack  of  paint. 
Where  paint  is  not  used,  deterioration  is  rapid. 

Lead  frees  you 

from  a  weather  tax 


HOW  much  is  your  weather  tax?  Thousands  of 
owners  in  the  United  States  pay  such  a  tax 
for  the  share  of  rain,  snow,  and  sunshine  that  fall 
on  their  properties. 

A  billion  dollars’  worth  of  property  crumbles 
beyond  repair  in  this  country  each  year.  And  this 
vast  total  includes  the  many  millions  paid  by  prop¬ 
erty  owners  as  weather  tax — money  that  lead  would 
help  to  save. 


Lead  is  the  ugly  duckling  among 
metals.  It  isn’t  so  handsome  as 
gold.  It  isn’t  so  strong  as  iron. 
Yet  lead  performs  many  func¬ 
tions — for  which  the  other  metals 
are  not  suitable.  In  the  form  of 
white-lead  in  paint  it  is  man’s 
mightiest  protector  of  wooden 
and  other  non-metallic  surfaces. 


Rain  and  storm  have  attacked  this  pillar, 
which  was  unprotected  by  naint.  The  owner 
is  estimating  the  size  of  his  weather  tax. 


Approximately  350,000,000 
pounds  of  white-lead  are  used 
every  year  in  this  country.  This 
makes  enough  paint  to  cover  with 
one  coat  about  3,000,000  houses 
of  average  size. 

From  the  days  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  white-lead  has  been  the 
standard  for  preventing  decay 
and  deterioration  and  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  desired  decoration. 
Wise  owners  everywhere  are 
obeying  the  rule,  “Save  the  sur¬ 
face  and  you  save  all,”  and  are 
covering  the  surface  with  white- 
lead  paint.  Thus  they  avoid  pay¬ 
ing  weather  and  repair  taxes. 

For  exterior  painting  they 
find  that  white-lead  and 
pure  linseed  oil  make 
a  paint  that  sticks  tight 
to  the  surface,  is  impervi¬ 
ous  to  moisture,  and  lasts 
long.  And  they  know  that 
fresh  -  looking,  well-kept 
property  is  a  sign  of  pros¬ 
perity,  of  cleanliness  and 
respectability  within. 


For  interior  painting  of  walls 
and  woodwork  these  owners  find 
that  white-lead  mixed  with  flat¬ 
ting  oil  not  only  protects  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  also  gives  a  soft,  beau¬ 
tiful  finish.  By  mixing  coloring 
matter  with  white-lead  they  ob¬ 
tain  the  color  that  will  harmonize 
perfectly  with  any  decorative 
scheme. 

Handy  Book  on  Painting 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  save 
surfaces  of  wood,  masonry  or 
metal  with  paint,  write  for  our 
Handy  Booh  on  Painting.  This 
book  is  a  storehouse  of  paint 
facts  and  formulas  and  will  be 
sent  free  at  your  request. 

Producers  of  white-lead 

Dutch  Boy  white-lead  is  the  name 
of  the  pure  white-lead  made  and 
sold  by  National  Lead  Company. 
It  is  extremely  fine — so  fine  that 
it  easily  flows  through  a  silk  screen 
containing  27,000  holes  to  the 
square  inch.  This  gives  opacity 
and  smoothness  of  film. 

On  every  keg  of  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead  is  the  picture  of  the 
Dutch  Boy  Painter  shown  below. 
This  trade  mark  guarantees  a 
product  of  the  highest  quality. 
Dutch  Boy  products  also  include 
red-lead,  linseed  oil,  flatting  oil, 
babbitt  metals,  and  solder. 

National  Lead  Company 
makes  lead  products  for  practi¬ 
cally  every  purpose  to  which  lead 
can  be  put  in  art,  industry,  and 
daily  life.  If  you  want  informa¬ 


tion  regarding  any  particular  use 
of  lead,  write  us. 

NATIONAL 
LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway;  Boston,  131 
State  Street;  Buffalo,  116  Oak  Street: 
Chicago,  900  West  18th  Street;  Cincin¬ 
nati,  659  Freeman  Avenue;  Cleveland. 
820  West  Superior  Avenue;  St.  Louis. 
722  Chestnut  Street;  San  Francisco, 
485  California  Street;  Pittsburgh,  Na¬ 
tional  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Penna.,  316 
Fourth  Avenue;  Philadelphia,  John  T. 
Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut  Street. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Cape  Cod 

Pabt  III 

The  Cape  Cod  strawberry  is  noted  in 
the  Boston  market.  As  is  the  case  with 
asparagus,  it  is  a  matter  of  finding  the 
soil  best  suited  to  the  crop,  and  then 
the  variety  best  adapted  to  the  soil.  That 
is  coming  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  suc¬ 
cess  in  modern  farming.  The  big  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  make  a  great  success  in  the 
rich  pastures  of  Holland,  while  the  more 
active  Ayrshires  prosper  on  the  rough 
hills  and  moors  of  Scotland.  It  is  largely  a 
matter  of  adaptation,  and  it  is  interesting 
to*  consider  whether  the  scientific  men  of 
the  college  or  the  practical  farmers  are 
most  useful  in  working  out  such  things. 
In  New  Jersey  and  many  parts  of  East¬ 
ern  New  York  the  Leghorn  hen,  grouped 
in  large  commercial  farms,  is  the  right 
feather  duster  for  keeping  the  bank  ac¬ 
count  clean,  while  in  Eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  some  larger  breed,  like  Reds  or 
Rocks,  will  show  greater  profit.  Much  of 
the  Cape’s  strawberry  business  has 
grouped  around  Falmouth,  where  there 
are,  some  years,  over  300  acres.  The 
growers  seem  to  select  a  well -drained 
loam  soil— if  possible  on  land  recently 
cleared  from  the  wood.  Of  varieties 
Howard  17  seems  to  be  the  favorite.  The 
pioneers  of  the  business  are  Portuguese 
people,  many  of  whom  drifted  in  from 
such  industrial  centers  as  New  Bedford 
and  Fall  River.  They  came  with  the 
European’s  great  desire  to  own  a  piece 
of  land  and  by  careful,  hard  work  have 
created  what  amounts  to  a  new  industry. 

s)e  $  s|s  sfc 

There  is  not  much  stable  manure  to 
be  found  on  the  Cape  (there  should  be 
far  more  live  stock  kept)  so  that  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers  are  largely  used  on  the  ber¬ 
ries.  The  acreage  in  fruit  will  run  from 
half  an  acre  to  four  acres,  and  on  the 
smaller  places  it  is  practically  all  hand 
work.  The  land  is  cleared  by  hand, 
plants  set  and  placed,  fertilizer  applied, 
hoeing,  weeding  —  all  operations  per¬ 
formed  by  hand.  It  is  rather  a  curious 
thought  that  here  in  the  oldest  agricul¬ 
tural  part  of  America  this  hand  work 
should  still  be  carried  on  successfully. 
There  are  many  fields  on  the  Cape  which 
have  gone  through  the  same  monotonous 
program  again  and  again.  The  _  early 
settlers  found  them  cleared  and  cultivated 
by  the  Indians.  They  learned  from  the 
natives  to  use  fish  for  fertilizer.  They 
found  that  after  a  few  years  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  even  twice  the  quantity  of  fish  failed 
to  produce  the  corn,  though  the  land  held 
out  better  when  seaweed  and  kelp  were 
used.  When  the  land  failed  it  was 
usually  abandoned.  Then  brush  and 
weeds  occupied  it.  Finally  the  scrub  oaks 
grew  large  enough  for  fuel.  They  were 
cut,  and  the  brush  and  weeds  were 
burned — leaving  a  thin  film  of  ashes  on 
the  soil.  Then  it;  was  found  that  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  more  the  fish  would  bring 
good  crops  of  corn.  Of  course  no  one 
knew  at  that  time  what  these  natural 
signs  meant.  These  light  soils  are  natur¬ 
ally  deficient  in  potash.  The  fish  con¬ 
tains  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  The  kelp 
and  seaweed  supplied  a  little  potash  but 
when  the  fish  alone  was  used  there  came 
a  time,  after  a  few  years,  when  the 
available  potash  in  the  soil  was  exhausted 
and  thus  the  corn  could  not  make  a  full 
crop.  When  abandoned  brush  and  weeds 
came  in.  These  rougher  plants  were  able 
to  utilize  forms  of  potash  in  the  soil 
which  the  corn  or  beans  could  not  digest. 
Thus,  when  after  some  years,  the  brush 
and  weeds  were  burned,  the  potash  they 
had  taken  out  of  the  soil  was  made  avail¬ 
able  and  corn  would  grow  once  more! 
For  centuries  both  red  and  white  farmers 
knew  that  this  “rotation”  of  crops 
worked  out  but  while  they  knew  the 
“how”  of  it,  the  chemist  had  to  come 
along  later  and  prove  the  “why”  of  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  fields  on 
the  lower  Cape  which  have  produced 
crops  in  something  of  this  way  for  600 
years,  and  now,  in  strawberries,  they  are 
more  productive  than  ever  before. 

***** 

In  this  intensive  culture  the.  land  is 
made  as  smooth  and  fine  as  possible,  and 
rows  marked  out  4%  to  5  ft.  apart.  Then 
the  plants  are  set  by  hand  14  to  15  in. 
in  the  row.  The  object  evidently  is  to 
make  a  wide  matted  row  with  a  narrow 
path  between  for  the  piekers.  Most  of 
us  who  try  to  save  hand  labor  let  the 
runners  go  as  they  please — trusting  some¬ 
how  to  nature  to  place  them  properly. 
These  Cape  Cod  growers  place  every  plant 
by  hand — putting  each  one  just  where  it 
is  wanted.  As  we  know  the  joint  of  the 
vine  between  runner  plants  will  average 
a  little  more  than  one  foot  long,  so  that 
when  the  row  or  bed  is  completed  they 
have  a  space  3*4  to  4  ft.  wide  with 
plants  evenly  set  a  little  over  one  foot 
apart  each  way.  Of  course  the  surplus 
runners  are  nipped  off.  Chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  used  entirely,  and  all  applied 
by  hand — close  around  the  plants  where 
needed.  My  understanding  is  that  about 
half  the  fertilizer  is  put  on  when  the 
plants  are  set  and  the  other  half  in  Au¬ 
gust  or  September  to  promote  the  growth 
of  fruit  buds.  TTp  to  this  time  pine 
needles  have  been  used  for  mulching. 


They  have  been  easily  obtained  in  the 
near-by  pine  woods,  are  clean  and  free 
from  weed  seed.  Some  sort  of  instinct 
seems  to  have  made  it  clear  to  these  farm¬ 
ers  that  pine  needles  will  not  injure  an 
acid-soil  crop  like  strawberries,  while  they 
might  hurt  corn  or  beans.  If  the  business 
is  extended  some  new  mulch  material  will 
be  needed.  I  should  think  a  crop  of 
Sudan  grass  broadcast  on  good  soil  would 
supply  it.  But  after  all  this  careful 
hand  work  some  surprising  crops  of  ber¬ 
ries  are  produced.  I  was  told  of  one 
case  where  about  10.000  quarts  were 
grown  on  one  measured  half  acre !  These 
were  Howard  17.  and  they  were  of  great 
size  and  fine  quality.  At  this  rate  how 
many  acres  of  wheat  land  in  Kansas  or 
Nebraska  would  it  take  to  equal  one  acre 
of  Cape  Cod  land  in  berries? 

❖  *  £  ❖  # 

Last  week  I  spoke  of  the  soil  around 
Eastham.  It  was  once  celebrated  for 
corn  production  ;  now  it  is  even  more  cel¬ 
ebrated  for  asparagus.  Some  years  after 
the  settlement  at  Plymouth  a  company 
broke  away  from  that  colony  and  moved 
to  Eastham,  where  they  remained,  farm¬ 
ing  and  fishing.  Thus,  even  at  that  early 
date,  practical  farmers  knew  good  land. 
I  presume  they  judged  it  by  the  crops 
which  the  Indians  produced.  You  could 
hardly  judge  this  Cape  Cod  soil  from  its 
color  and  general  appearance.  It  looks 
thin  and  light  colored,  yet  when  properly 
handled  it  gives  great  yields  of  crops  nat¬ 
urally  adapted  to  it.  Last  year  Arthur 
T.  Benner  grew  500,000  asparagus  plants. 
He  used  GO  lbs.  of  seed  on  a  little  over 
five  acres,  and  says  “You  can  estimate 
Ihe  number  of  miles  I  crawled  to  keep 
them  free  from  weeds!”  Most  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  rather  estimate  than  crawl. 
Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  for  the  decline 
of  agriculture!  One  man  reports  great 
loss  from  cutworms  until  he  turned  the 
hens  into  the  asparagus  patch.  That 
turned  cutworms  into  eggs.  It  seems  to 
be  the  common  belief  among  these  aspara¬ 
gus  growers  that  after  a  couple  of  years 
growth  “the  humus  problem  takes  care  of 
itself” ;  that  is,  the  asparagus  roots  fill 
this  light  soil  so  completely  that  they 
provide  a  full  supply  of  organic  matter. 
To  fit  the  land  for  asparagus,  manure 
must  be  used,  or  some  green  crop  like  rye 
or  clover  must  be  plowed  under.  In  1850 
Thoreau  described  the  government’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  hold  the  sandy  soil  by  planting 
beach  grass.  This  plant  grows  up  through 
the  sand  and  uses  its  roots  to  bind  the 
soil  together,  which  it  has  done  quite  ef¬ 
fectively.  In  Thoreau’s  day  it  was  quite 
generally  expected  that  within  a  century 
the  wind  and  the  Atlantic  would  break 
down  the  forearm  and  wrist  of  the  Cape 
and  leave  Provincetown  on  an  island, 
lienee  the  need  of  some  “binder”  to  hold 
the  soil  together — there  being  little  clay 
on  the  Cape.  I  judge  that  this  forearm 
is  now  stronger  and  thicker  than  ever — 
saved  by  binder  or  humus  crops  and,  I 
take  it,  such  crops  represent  the  great 
need  of  the  farming  soil  today.  I  should 
think  that  Soy  beans.  Sweet  clover  and 
some  of  the  acid  soil  legumes  would  work 
wonders  with  this  land.  If  kudzu  could 
be  made  to  thrive  here  it  would  fill  this 
soil  with  a  richness  which  would  make 
Captain  Kidd’s  buried  treasures  seem  like 
a  child’s  penny  bank.  For  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  great  treasure  hidden  in 
the  Soil  of  Cape  Cod,  undiscovered,  but 
wait  in?. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Cape  has  always  seemed  to  me  like 
a  land  of  mystery.  Years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  little  boy,  an  old  Cape  Cod  captain 
spent  the  night  at  our  little  farm.  After 
supper,  under  the  influence  of  several 
mugs  of  hard  cider,  he  became  musical. 
No;  I  can  hardly  say  that,  for  his  sing¬ 
ing  was  much  like  the  roar  of  the  wind 
and  the  slamming  of  a  back  door.  But 
the  words  of  his  song  stuck  in  my  mind  : 

“Oh,  my  name  was  Cap’n  Kidd 
As  I  sailed,  as  1  sailed. 

And  much  wickedness  I  did 
As  I  sailed ! 

Then  I  murdered  William  Moore 
As  I  sailed,  as  I  sailed, 

And  I  left  him  in  his  goi-e 
As  I  sailed  !” 

There  were  many  more  verses  relating 
how  Captain  Kidd  buried  his  treasure 
along  the  shore  at  various  places.  This 
Cape  Cod  man  told  us  thrilling  tales  of 
adventure  in  the  hunting  of  Kidd’s  treas¬ 
ure,  and  I  went  to  bed  thinking  it  was  a 
very  poor  business  to  keep  on  raising 
beans  and  corn  and  Light  Brahma  hens 
when  one  could  go  out  and  dig  up  Span¬ 
ish  gold  for  the  digging !  Now  I  have  an 
idea  that  for  many  years  the  people  of 
Cape  Cod  entertained  some  such  idea  as 
that.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  they 
regarded  farming  or  the  cultivation  of  the 
toil  as  of  secondary  importance.  The 
ocean  and  what  came  out  of  it  meant 
more  to  them  than  the  soil.  It  is  not 
likely  that  many  of  them  have  hunted  for 
Captain  Kidd’s  treasure,  but  their 
thought  has  been  so  much  upon  the  ocean 
that  they  have  neglected  the  treasure 
which  lies  right  under  their  feet.  There 
is  the  old,  oft-repeated  story  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  farmer  who  became  despondent  and 
lost  faith  in  his  farm.  One  night  he  had 
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Statistics  have  been  compiled  which 
show  that  the  average  farmers’  wife  who 
pumps,  carries,  and  pours  water  by  hand 
lifts  more  than  one  ton  of  water  a  day. 
Think  of  the  drudgery !  Running  water 
releases  her  from  this  drudgery;  it  greatly 
lightens  her  kitchen  and  laundry  work. 
The  same  extends  throughout  the  farm — 
the  turn  of  a  faucet  fills  watering  troughs 
for  all  the  livestock. 


The  WILLSEA  AUTOMATIC  WATER 
SYSTEM  supplies  running  water  wherever 
you  want  it.  It  is  silent,  dependable, 
efficient  and  economical.  Its  action  is 
entirely  automatic,  requiring  no  attention, 
no  tinkering  or  fussing.  Quality  is  the 
guiding  principle  of  its  manufacture.  The 
cost  of  this  system  is  relatively  small,  and 
the  operating  expense  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  city  water.  This  most  desirable 
convenience  should  be  your  first  consid¬ 
eration.  Once  installed  you  would  never 
part  with  it. 


If  your  local  dealer  cannot  give  you  the  information,  write  us 

THE  WILLSEA  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Fresh  Water  All  Summer 
for  a  Few  Cents  a  Day 


The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump 
Engine  is  endorsed  by  thousands  of 
users  all  over  the  world.  Provides 
an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water. 
Air  cooled,  can’t  freeze,  won’t  over¬ 
heat.  Self-contained,  gears  enclose'1 
No  belts!  Comes  complete,  ready 
attach  to  the  pump,  fits  any 
will  not  interfere  with 
windmill.  Mounts  on 
any  well  platform  .Write 
now  for  catalog  17A.  It 
gives  valuable  facts  on 
farm  water  supply. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

Engine  Specialists 
Established.  ISiO 

43  Rowe  St.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Gasoline,  Kerosene, 


BED  BLANKETS,  ROBES 
AND  YARN  MADE  FROM 
VIRGIN  WOOL 


Send  us  the  wool  as  you  clip  it  from  your  sheep 
and  we  will  make  it  up  into  light,  soft,  warm  blank¬ 
ets,  robes  or  yarn  which  you  pay  for  on  delivery. 
Over-sized  blankets,  72x84  inches,  full  length  168 
inches,  double  bound  with  ribbon  binder,  plain 
body  striped  at  each  end.  Weigh  7  pounds  when 
finished  and  require  15  pounds  of  wool  in  grease  to 
make  a  pair.  PLAID  BED  BLANKETS— Pink 
and  white  or  tan  and  white  plaid,  $8.50  per  pair. 
Woolen  Robes,  70"  by  80",  $8.75.  We  also  make 
Comfort  Batting  from  Virgin  wool.  Black,  red, 
white  and  blue  yarn  made  for  85c  a  pound.  Two 
pounds  of  wool  in  grease  make  one  pound  of  yarn. 
All  prices  are  for  making  when  you  furnish  wool. 
Samples  and  full  details  Free.  Blankets  like  we 
make  for  you  cost  $15  to  $22  at  stores. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  COMPANY 
702  West  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Qreat  for  Spraying 
Trees ,  Plants  and 
Shrubs 


ONE  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  preventing  scale 
on  fruit  trees  and  removing  it 
is  to  wash  the  tree-trunks  with 
a  solution  of  Red  Seal  Lye. 
Apply  with  a  whitewash  brush, 
or  spray. 

Be  Sure  and  Buy 

only  the  genuine 

Red  Seal  Lye 

Write  for 
FREE  booklet, 

‘HonieHelps 
P.  C-Tomson  <Sl  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FACTS  FOR  FARMERS 

Things  Our  Readers  Want  to  Know 

For  ridding  vegetable  plants  and 
shrubbery  of  insects,  spray  them  -with  a 
solution  of  one  can  of  Red  Seal  Lye  to 
fifteen  gallons  of  water.  Results  are 
quick  and  effective.  Do  not  spray  while 
plants  are  in  blossom. 


There  is  nothing  like  Red  Seal  Lye  for 
cleaning  all  greasy  surfaces.  It  com¬ 
bines  with  the  grease,  forming  a  soap 
that  washes  away  grease,  lye  and  dirt 
and  leaving  a  spotlessly  clean  surface. 


Disagreeable  cleaning  jobs,  such  as 
toilets,  drains,  sinks,  out-houses,  etc.,  are 
robbed  of  their  offensiveness  when  Red 
Seal  Lye  is  used.  It  instantly  destroys 
all  unpleasant  odors  and  kills  germs. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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a  dream  that  a  big  pot  of  gold  had  been 
buried  beside  one  of  his  mulberry  trees. 
It  impressed  him  so  that  he  got  out  and 
toiled  all  Winter  digging  around  every 
tree.  Of  course  he  found  no  gold,  but  the 
deep  working  around  those  trees  started 
them  into  such  a  crop  that  it  meant  a 
small  fortune  for  him.  The  ocean  has 
brought  many  treasures  to  Cape  Cod,  sea¬ 
weed  and  kelp,  wreckage  and  fish  and 
employment,  salt  and  keen,  clearing  wind. 
Fifty  years  ago  no  one  could  have  thought 
that  the  last  two  items  would  prove  the 
greatest  assets  for  Cane  Cod,  yet  such  is 
proving  the  case.  Each  year  thousands 
of  worn  and  weary  people  will  come  from 
city  and  mountain  for  the  privilege  of 
standing  on  this  sand  bar  so  that  they 
may  be  blown  clean  by  the  ocean  wind, 
and  go  back  to  their  work  with  new  vigor. 
More  and  more  of  these  pilgrims  will 
come  with  money  in  their  pockets.  They 
must  be  fed  and  sheltered  and  enter¬ 
tained.  They  will  want  everything  from 
potatoes  to  poultry,  and  these  things  rep¬ 
resent  the  treasure  which  is  to  be  dug  out 
of  the  soil.  As  one  illustration — milk. 
More  and  more  of  it  will  be  needed,  yet 
there  are  not  enough  cows  on  Cape  Cod. 
I  am  told  that  milk  wholesales  in  Prov- 
incetown  at  11  cents  a  quart.  At  St. 
Augustine,  in  Florida,  herds  of  cows  are 
driven  down  from  the  Georgia  hills  at  the 
opening  of  the  season,  milked  out,  and 
then,  when  the  season  closes,  driven  back 
to  the  hills  for  the  hot  months.  That 
will  finally  happen  on  Cape  Cod  unless 
the  local  dairymen  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunity.  They  used  to  say  that 
the  average  Florida  man  lives  on  fish  in 
Summer  and  Yankees  in  Winter.  The 
Cape  Cod  man  has  the  Yankees  closer  at 
hand,  and  he  can  feed  them  on  fish.  I 
think  this  light  soil  has  several  distinct 
advantages,  coupled  with  the  market  de¬ 
velopment  which  is  sure  to  come.  There 
are  few  better  localities  for  growiug  as¬ 
paragus,  berries,  poultry  and  turnips,  and 
I  think  blueberries  will  thrive  here.  Crops 
like  Soy  beans.  Sweet  clover  and  Sudan 
grass  can  be  adapted  to  this  section  and 
used  to  improve  the  soil.  It  is,  of  course, 
presumptuous  for  a  stranger  to  go  to  such 
a  territory  and  tell  what  should  be  done, 
but  I  can  see  possibilities  on  the  Cape 
which  I  am  sure  can  be  utilized.  Some 
day  there  will  be  perfected  a  practical 
plan  for  utilizing  the  power  of  the  ocean 
wave.  Then  the  mighty  force  which 
smashes  against  the  outstretched  arm  of 
Cape  Cod  will  give  this  territory  a 
mightier  grasp  upon  industrial  power 
than  that  now  bestowed  upon  the  country 
around  Niagara.  It  is  a  land  of  great 
possibilities.  H.  w.  c. 


The  New  South  Haven  Peach  in  Michigan 

A  comparatively  new  variety  of  peach, 
South  Haven,  bids  fair  to  become  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  peach  growing  sections  of 
Michigan.  It  tvas  first  propagated  as  re¬ 
cently  as  1918,  so  that  there  has  been  lit¬ 
tle  means  of  checking  up  the  performance 
record  of  the  original  tree,  which  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good.  Yet  trees  that  are  five 
years  of  age  are  doing  nicely  as  far  as 
general  growth  and  vigor  are  concerned, 
and  many  are  said  to  be  bearing  well. 

The  original  claim  for  the  variety  was 
that  it  was  a  hardy  sort — hardy  in  both 
wood  and  bud.  So  far,  this  point  has  also 
been  verified  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
five  years.  Moreover,  it  is  said  to  be 
adaptable  to  a  variety  of  soils.  It  is  a 
peach  of  medium  to  large  size,  deep  yel¬ 
low  in  color,  with  red  cheeks,  and  with 
splashes  and  streaks  of  red  so  that  it  is 
said  to  be  very  attractive.  It  can  be  used 
for  canning,  shipping,  or  for  home  use, 
and  the  season  is  from  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  Elberta. 

In  a  recent  publication  from  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Agricultural  College  in  which  this 
variety  is  discussed,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
from  studies  of  prices  of  peaches  on  the 
Chicago  market,  to  which  a  rather  large 
proportion  of  the  Michigan  peach  crop  is 
shipped,  prices  are  relatively  higher  two 
or  three  weeks  prior  to  the  main  ship¬ 
ments  of  Michigan  Elbertas.  This  is  due 
to  a  shortage  of  supply  at  just  this  time. 
In  former  years  it  has  been  felt  that  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey,  Judd,  Barnard  and  St. 
John  Avere  good  varieties  to  grow,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  good  quality,  and  because 
they  seemed  to  bring  correspondingly 
higher  prices.  Now  it  is  realized  that  the 
higher  prices  received  for  these  varieties 
were  not  due  so  much  to  their  superior 
quality  as  to  the  fact  that  they  ripen  at 
the  period  when  there  is  a  shortage  of 
peaches  on  the  Chicago  market. 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  St. 
John  and  varieties  of  the  Crawford  type 
are  not  high  yielders,  and  are  relatively 
costly  to  produce  per  unit.  The  great 
hope  of  South  Haven  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  appears  to  be  a  good  commercial  sort, 
and  that  it  ripens  just  about  two  or  three 
weeks  bofer  Elberta,  when  the  Chicago 
market  is  strong,  XL  B.  T. 


Yz  of  a  Silo  of  Corn  for  $1.50 

Up  in  Remsen,  N.  Y.,  Webb  A.  Browne  &  Son  plant  about  7  acres  of  corn,  to  fill  a  30  x  18  ft.  silo.  They  were  troubled 
with  crows,  and  looked  around  for  something  that  would  rid  them  of  the  loss  they  suffered  each  year  from  crows  and  other 
pests.  So  they  tried  Stanley's  Crow  Repellent.  And  this  is  what  they  write  us: — “No  more  trouble  with  crows.  Would  not 
plant  corn  without  it.  The  crows  never  light  on  the  field  after  they  have  tried  it.  Saves  us  from  1/3  to  Yi  of  the  crop. 

Crow  Repellent  banishes  the  bugbear  of  replanting.  And  if  a  certain  acreage  will  fill  your  silo,  you  don’t  have  to  plant 
from  1/3  to  Ys  more  to  cover  the  loss  by  crows." 

rBhink  of.lt!  From  1/3  to  ■%  of  your  corn  crop  saved  by  expending  only  $1.50  for 
a  can  of  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent!  And  more  than  that,  they  save  the  time  they  form-  m 
erly  wasted  in  having  to  plant  over  again.  And  a  farmer’s  time  at  planting  season  is  u  .JkL 
worth  MONEY!  Mr.  BroAvne  further  says: — “It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  seed  corn  V/IVt/T'. 
treated  with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  showed  a  higher  per  cent  germination.”  \  “ 

We  are  willing  to  let  the  corn-raisers  themselves  write  our  advertisements  for  us.  Read  these 


“I  stave  Stanley’s  Grow  Repellent  a  trial  last  year. 
Corn  is  so  easily  treated  with  it.  A  small  quantity  can 
be  quickly  stirred  through,  so  that  it  covers  every  kernel. 
And  it  positively  will  not  clog  the  planter.  I  used  It  on 
the  most  remote  parts  of  two  corn  fields  extending 
in  opposite  directions  from  my  buildings.  Parts  nearest 
my  dwelling  were  planted  with  untreated  corn.  The  crows 
found  the  parts  that  were  planted  with  untreated  corn. 
They  pulled  on  this  next  to  the  treated  coni  where  they 
were  as  far  away  from  the  buildings  as  they  could  get.  No 
treated  corn  worth  mentioning  was  pulled”.  Wm.  j. 
Bernhoft,  B.FD  1,  Salamanca.  N.  Y. 

“I  counted  1280  crows  flying  over  my  corn  pieces  in  an 
hour  last  year  on  their  way  to  the  woods  where 
they  roosted  each  night.  They  only  pulled  up  two  hills. 
This  is  not  written  for  a  testimonial,  but  just  to  prove 
that  you  helped  me,  and  I  am  willing  to  return  the 
iVL  favor”.  (From  a  Vermont  farmer). 


"I  am  used  to  having  lots  of  com  pulled,  but  this 
year  after  using  your  Crow  Repellent  only  four  or  five 
hills  were  pulled."  Simon  Merrihew,  Olivebridge,  N.  Y. 

"Used  Repellent  last  season,"  also  threw  some  corn 
over  top  of  the  ground  after  planting.  Did  not  find  any 
hill  pulled  up,  and  we  had  thousands  of  crows  in  this 
vicinity.  Use  this  testimony  if  you  wish.  I  recommend 
Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  to  anyone  who  raises  corn". 
S.  P.  Siegars,  RFX>  l.  Cedar  Grove.  Me. 

"I  used  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  with  excellent  results 
last  season.  Not  a  hill  pulled".  F.  A.  Browning,  Rowe, 
Mass. 

"I  lost  three  hills  of  corn  on  3  acres.  Could  not  find 
any  more.  Crows  on  the  piece  all  the  time.  Never  drove 
them  off  once.  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  is  very  easy  to 
apply.  Does  not  hurt  the  planter,  and  I  believe  the 
corn  does  better.  I  shall  never  plant  a  hill  of  corn 
again  without,  it  if  I  can  get  it  at  any  price.'*  E.  G. 
Palmer,  Kent's  II111.  Me. 


Prices : 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of 
seed  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half 
size  can,  $1.00.  .If  your  hardware, 
seed  or  drug  store  does  not  have 
it  in  stock,  order  direct  from  us. 


Stanley’s 

Crow  Repellent 

Below  are  more  testimonials,  every  one  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  corn-raiser 
who  swears  by  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  And  if  you  are  not  convinced,  after  reading 
these,  then  ask  us  to  mail  you  a  copy  of  nearly  a  hundred  more  testimonials,  every  one 
with  name  and  address,  so  that  you  can  write  to  them,  and  ask  them  yourself  what  thev 
think  of  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent. — 


£<Y^Ley: 


“Crows  will  not  pull  com  where  it  is  used," 
says  AV.  J.  Holt,  Milan,  N.  II. 

"AVould  not  plant  corn  without  it,"  writes 
G.  Page.  Gilmanton  Iron  AVorks,  N.  II. 

“Only  4  or  5  hills  pulled,”  is  the  good  word 
from  E.  Elsworth,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 
"Crows  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  and  tackled 
my  neighbor’s,”  says  Dr.  Rea.  Ilarbert,  Mich. 
"Planted  80  acres,  and  they  sure  did  leave 
It  alone,”  writes  Charles  Bowman,  Beards- 
town.  Ill. 

“Did  not  take  a  stalk  that  I  saw.”  Is  the 
welcome  word  from  It.  O.  Miller,  Lucas,  Iowa. 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  certainly  is  won¬ 
derful.  The  crows  did  not  pull  up  one  hill 
of  com  in  a  field  of  about  one  and  a  half 
acres.  G.  Post.  Dover,  Mass. 

I  never  would  plant  corn  without  using  it, 
AV.  Nash,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


The  Crow  Repellent  you  have  is  the  only 
kind  that  I  have  used  with  complete  success. 

S.  Shepherd,  West  Townsend,  Mass. 

I  was  well  pleased  with  it  and  have  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  others. 

I.  Padgett,  Holmesville,  N.  Y. 

Your  Crow  Repellent  is  well  worth  the  price. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  have  some  of  their 
fields  all  destroyed. 

AV.  J.  Wilson,  Edmore,  Mich. 

I  used  the  Crow  Repellent  you  sent  me. 
Planted  34  acres  of  corn  with  very  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  crows  would  light  on  the  fields 
but  did  not  pull  any  corn. 

Wellington  iiergy,  Caledonia,  Mich. 

I  know  a.  crow  will  not  touch  one  spear 
ifter  STANLEY'S  Treatment 

G.  R.  Kales,  Tunnels,  N.  Y, 
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YOUR  MONEY  BACK  ! 

We  know  just  how  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 
will  rid  you  of  the  crow  nuisance.  But,  if  you 
are  not  willing  to  take  either  our  word  for  it, 
or  if  you  doubt  the  truth  of  these  unsolicited  let¬ 
ters  from  corn-raisers  who  have  tried  it  out  and 
KNOW,  then  we  are  willing  to  back  up  our  faith 
in  it  by  as  liberal  guarantee  as  was  ever  made 
by  any  concern.  If  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  docs 
not  do  exactly  what  we  claim  it  will  do.  then  we 
will  gladly  refund  you  what  you  paid  for  it.  You 
are  to  be  the  sole  judge!  Could  any  concern  be 
fairer  than  that? 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.  , 

Box  500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FRKK  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  KOOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu- 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Only  $1411  Down 

For 


2  H-p.  WITTE 

( Throttling  Governor)i 

Easy  Terms  on  best  engine  _ 
built.  Burnskerosene.distillate.gasolineorgas.  Change 
power  at  will.  Equipped  with  the  famous  WICO 
Magneto.  Other  sizes,  2  to  25  H-P.— all  styles. 

CD  p  CT  Write  today  for  my  Big  Engine  Book. 
m  l\kb  Sentfree — Noobligationonyourpart. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1801  Oakland  Avenue,  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1801  Empire  Building,  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

MARYLAND  Stockand  Grain  FARM 

190 acres;  9  room  house;  phone;  new,  large  barn,  one  of 
the  best  in  Frederick  Co.  Water  at  house  and  banq  new 
fence  ;  ground  limed.  2  miles  from  Thurmont.  Only 
811,500.  Immediate  possession. 

8.  If.  SHAFFER  -  Thurmont,  Maryland 


“BROOKLYN  Cf  II  DI-IT  TD 
BRAND”  O  LJ  Li  JT  FT  L  IV 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99 VzYo  pure,  for  spraying  and 
insecticide  purposes. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99 pure  j  for  dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . j  purposes 

“NIAGARA  BRAND” 

AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 

for  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Dept.  “B”  Write  for  Prices  and  Booklet 


WHY  WAIT  ? 

180  ACRES  23  miles  Philadelphia  City  Hall;  9-r.  stone 
Good  Soil  house;  large  bank  barn;  hay  barn;  all  out- 
bldgs;  15  acres;  stream- watered  pasture;  25 
acres  woodland.  Price,  if 70  pera;  easy  terms. 

87  ACRES  10  cows, 3 horses, 200  chickens, all  machinery. 
Good  soil  tools  and  crops;  good  water;  8-r.  stone  house; 

bank  barn;  all  outbidgs;  fine  stream-watered 
pasture.  All  for  Ik?, 500.  Easy  terms. 

85  ACRES  3  cows,  4  heifers,  2  horses, chickens,  machin¬ 
ery  and  tools;  7-r.  stone  house,  bank  barn  and 
outbidgs.  Right  in  village,  near  school;  fruit 
and  good  water.  Price  only  $4,800.  Write  or 
seeR.  I*.  LINOKItJIAN  411-F,  Bulletin  Bldg.  Philadelphia.  I’a* 

Fruit  and  Berry  Farm 

107  acres,  185,000.  Cozy  home,  good  outbuildings. 
GO  acres  tillable,  37  acres  wood,  lki  acres  straw¬ 
berries;  orchard,  apple  and  pear.  $2,000  cash  buys 
this  farm.  Write  for  description  and  our  I  t  ea 
Catalog  describing  many  other  farm  bargains  along 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
where  long  growing  season,  diversity  of  crops, 
short  mild  winters  and  nearness  to  best  markets 
make  farming  agreeable  and  profitable. 

MATTHEWS  FARM  AGENCY,  INC. 
J007M6  Market  St.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549.  18 — Landis  Ave.  Vineland.  N.  J- 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
1  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
••dices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Why  is  it  that  city  people  cannot  start  their  business 
an  hour  earlier,  without  laws  to  make  them  get  up,  and 
force  hardships  on  others,  who  have  enough  already  to 
bear?  Where  is  the  “do  as  you  want  to  be  done  by” 
in  it? 

E  used  a  new  pair  of  spectacles  and  a  micro¬ 
scope  and  still  could  not  see  anything  of  the 
Golden  Rule  in  this  daylight  saving.  It  is  more  like 
a  brass  rule.  It  seems  true  that  most  city  people 
need  a  law  to  compel  them  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier. 
They  seem  unable  to  do  it  themselves.  The  average 
city  man  seems  to  lose  his  individuality  or  ability  to 
act  on  his  own  impulse,  and  becomes  more  or  less  a 
puppet  or  automaton — the  slave  of  social  habit,  help¬ 
less  without  some  big  drill-master  to  make  rules  for 
him  and  regulate  his  living.  The  effect  of  the  crowd 
upon  a  man’s  psychology  is  to  make  him  fall  in  line 
and  surrender  his  power  of  original  action.  If  this 
process  keeps  on  we  shall  hardly  have  human  beings 
in  the  city — just  little  cogs  of  a  big  machine  walk¬ 
ing  about.  And  the  saddest  part  of  it  all  will  be 
that  they  really  imagine  they  are  free  and  independ¬ 
ent.  Daylight  saving !  It  is  just  further  evidence  of 
the  way  city  people  have  been  drilled  and  dried  out 
until  they  must  have  their  private  habits  regulated 
by  law,  not  that  they  may  accomplish  more,  but  that 
they  may  play  more. 

LAST  week  we  suggested  a  celebration  for  “School 
Meeting  Day.”  We  would  like  to  make  this  day 
rank  with  Christmas  or  July  Fourth  in  the  annals 
of  every  school  district.  It  can  be  made  to  occupy  a 
large  place  in  public  affairs.  At  the  great  hearing 
at  Albany  we  were  reminded  of  a  river,  strong,  bank 
full  and  powerful.  Perhaps  in  times  past  you  have 
followed  some  large  stream  from  the  mill  where  it 
exercises  its  power,  back  through  smaller  stream, 
brook  and  little  trickle,  to  the  spring  where  the 
water  started.  The  beginning  was  small;  a  child 
could  step  over  the  brook,  yet  when  they  all  com¬ 
bined  and  went  steadily  on  together,  nothing  could 
block  its  way.  The  great  crowd  at  Albany  im 
pressed  the  Legislature  in  just  that  way.  It  came 
out  of  the  hills  and  lonely  places,  with  some  strange, 
mysterious  power.  Now,  we  believe  that  power 
should  be  organized  and  developed  and  used  for  the 
finest  purposes.  You  will  agree  with  us  in  saying 
that  after  our  experience  with  the  school  bill  there 
is  no  present  organization  quite  capable  of  organ¬ 
izing  this  new  force.  We  must  do  it  ourselves,  and 
the  district  schoolhouse  is  the  place  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  it.  We  want  better  schools  and  better  teachers. 
They  cannot  be  forced  upon  the  people  by  law  until 
the  people  can  feel  that  they  are  being  fairly  treat¬ 
ed  and  that  they  are  to  have  the  management  of 
their  own.  We  hold  that  the  foundation  of  any  im¬ 
proved  school  system  must  be  laid  right  in  the  home 
district  by  the  home  people.  As  a  starter,  we  urge 
our  friends  to  make  the  most  of  school  meeting  day 
this  year.  All  come  out,  as  to  a  jubilee.  Let  the 
women  provide  a  supper  and  let  all  hands  discuss 
the  school  question  openly  and  frankly.  Try  to 
elect  the  best  men  and  women  in  the  district  for 
school  officers.  Admit  frankly  that  our  schools  must 
be  improved,  and  go  at  that  improvement  right  at 
home.  This  is  another  call  for  volunteers.  We  want 
to  hear  from  any  man  or  woman  who  will  take  the 
lead  in  their  home  district  and  develop  such  a  meet¬ 
ing. 

A  “WORLD’S  Poultry  Congress”  is  to  be  held  at 
Barcelona,  Spain,  on  May  10-18  of  this  year 
This  is  the  second  congress  of  this  sort.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  committee  of  poultry  experts  is  arranging 
an  exhibit  at  this  Spanish  show,  and  every  American 
ben  man  should  support  them.  There  are  a  number 
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of  Americans  in  feathers  which  will  be  welcome  in 
Spain.  The  R.  I.  Red,  Wyandotte,  Plymouth  Rock, 
Jersey  Black  Giant  and  others  were  made  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  will  invade  Europe  if  their  good  qualities 
are  made  known.  Our  country  should  be  on  good 
terms  with  Spain,  and  the  way  to  many  a  Spanish 
heart  is  well  paved  with  filed  chicken  and  omelet. 
Money  will  be  needed  to  put  this  exhibition  over. 
Can  you  not  induce  your  hens  to  scratch  up  a  few 
dollars  for  this  enterprise?  Well  we  know  that  most 
hen  men  are  not  using  dollar  bills  for  henhouse  litter 
this  year,  but  help  as  you  can.  Money  should  be 
sent  to  Prof.  H.  R.  Lewis,  Davisville,  R.  I. 


Dairymen  Must  Get  Together 

IN  the  symposium  on  another  page  the  official 
heads  of  our  four  dairy  groups  agree  that  the 
organizations  have  completely  failed  to  stabilize  the 
milk  market.  Each  of  the  groups  is  anxious  to  re¬ 
duce  its  surplus  by  increasing  its  sales  of  liquid 
milk.  The  competition  of  sellers  creates  a  buyers’ 
market  and  the  dealers  are  in  a  position  to  buy 
milk  at  their  own  price.  Group  organization  has 
completely  broken  down.  Their  managements  frank¬ 
ly  admit  their  inability  to  restore  prices  of  milk  to 
a  reasonable  level,  or  even  to  prevent  the  price  from 
going  still  lower.  To  continue  the  present  procedure 
they  all  freely  admit  is  ruinous. 

Naturally  enough  each  of  the  leaders  pleads  the 
merits  of  his  own  particular  organization  as  the 
basis  for  the  unit  of  future  usefulness.  These  merits 
will  need  to  be  considered  in  the  future.  The 
fundamental  weaknesses  of  each  of  them  may  need 
to  be  revived  later.  It  is  no  time  just  now,  however, 
to  discuss  either  the  merits  or  the  faults  of  the 
existing  organizations.  None  of  them  has  brought 
results  expected  of  organized  co-operation.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  of  each  will  need  to  be  examined  that  the 
best  features  of  all  may  be  used  in  the  recon¬ 
structed  mechanism,  but  that  stage  of  the  problem 
has  not  yet  been  reached. 

The  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  interviews  is  the 
admission  by  all  of  them  that  the  best  results  in  the 
New  York  milk  territory  can  come  only  from  one 
dominant  dairy  organization.  Coupled  with  this 
admission  is  the  equally  important  recommendation 
that  a  committee  of  the  wisest  lay  dairymen  selected 
from  all  the  groups  will  be  the  best  agency  to  study 
the  whole  problem,  and  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the 
unification  of  our  dairy  industry,  and  the  industrial 
salvation  of  our  individual  dairymen.  For  the  first 
time  all  the  heads  of  groups  are  openly  committed 
to  this  policy.  There  remains  now  only  the  task  of 
selecting  the  best  men  for  the  work.  Let  us  make  no 
mistake  in  these  selections.  Let  us  have  broad, 
capable,  successful  dairymen  who  are  concerned  only 
in  the  welfare  of  the  dairy  farms  and  who  have 
vision  to  see  that  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
weakest  dairyman  is  the  safeguard  of  the  strongest. 
Suggestion  of  names  for  the  committee  if  sent  to 
us  will  be  submitted  to  the  proper  authorities.  This 
is  putting  the  responsibility  right  back  to  dairymen 
themselves  where  it  belongs,  and  where  it  must  rest 
if  co-operation  is  to  be  a  success.  We  see  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  this  departure,  and  we  urge  every  dairy¬ 
man  to  use  his  best  influence  to  make  it  a  success. 
Whom  do  you  suggest  for  this  responsibility? 

*k 

BOUT  a  year  ago  we  mentioned  a  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  clingstone  peaches  by  canning  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  East.  The  clingstone  varieties  are 
firmer  in  flesh  and  will  stand  peeling  in  the  lye  hath 
to  which  they  are  usually  subjected,  and  the  pit  may 
be  quickly  and  cleanly  removed  by  cutting  out  with 
a  pitting  spoon.  The  resulting  canned  product  is  a 
clean,  firm,  yellow  peach,  in  clear,  golden  syrup,  free 
from  pieces  of  flesh  or  strings  or  fibers  that  are  so 
noticeable  in  canned  freestone  peaches.  Of  course, 
these  rubber-like  clingstones  are  not  nearly  so  juicy 
nor  so  deliciously  flavored  as  the  freestones,  but  in 
the  restaurants,  hotels  and  lunch  rooms  the  eye  is 
the  buying  agent,  and  good  appearance  is  of  much 
greater  importance  than  whatever  may  be  said  in 
favor  of  quality.  Clingstone  peaches  are  therefore 
commanding  higher  prices  in  the  canned  goods  trade 
than  the  freestone  varieties.  California  is  the  home 
of  the  clingstone  peach,  with  its  Tuskena,  Oriole, 
McDevitt,  Orange,  and  so  on,  while  the  East  stands 
with  practically  no  plantings  of  clingstone  varieties 
that  could  be  used  for  canning  purposes.  When  the 
canning  companies  inquired  to  find  what  clingstones 
were  adapted  to  the  East  they  found  that  all  cling¬ 
stones  had  been  so  religiously  grubbed  out  in  favor 
of  freestone  varieties  that  no  information  could  be 
obtained.  Now  extensive  tests  are  being  made  in 


several  important  peach  producing  States  in  Amer¬ 
ica  to  determine  the  varieties  of  clingstone  peaches 
adapted  to  the  Eastern  United  .States.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  watch  the  developments  in  this  new 
prospective  industry  in  the  next  few  years. 

* 

Almost  directly  opposite  my  home  an  advertising  com¬ 
pany  has  erected  a  very  large  unsightly  sign,  almost  ob¬ 
literating  a  beautiful  view  of  a  lake  and  woodland.  The 
sign  has  depreciated  the  value  of  my  property,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  if  I  have  any  redress;  either 
have  the  sign  removed  entirely,  or,  if  not,  can  I  claim 
for  depreciation?  I  understand  the  ground  on  which 
this  sign  is  erected  has  been  leased.  f.  c. 

HIS  case  happens  to  be  in  New  Jersey,  and  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  that  State  F.  C.  seems  to  have 
no  redress.  The  law  seems  to  hold  that  the  right  to 
an  unobstructed  view  is  considered  merely  a  pleas¬ 
ure  or  delight.  As  it  is  not  a  necessity,  the  courts 
have  generally  refused  to  restrain  another  party 
from  cutting  it  off.  An  agreement  with  adjoining 
land  owners  or  a  reservation  in  a  deed  would  be 
needed  to  insure  such  an  unobstructed  view.  There 
seems  to  be  one  case  in  New  Jersey  where  a  man 
was  prevented  from  erecting  a  house  close  to  one 
owned  by  another  man  who  had  enjoyed  a  view  for 
35  years.  This  decision  has  been  greatly  criticized, 
for  if  such  a  law  were  general  no  town  or  city  could 
ever  be  built  up. 

* 

MANY  of  our  readers  will  remember  Julius  Mol- 
denliauer,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  him  once 
more.  Mr.  Moldenhauer  came  to  this  country  from 
Denmark  45  years  ago.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
dairymen  who  came  from  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  and  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  development 
of  American  dairying,  and  especially  the  growth  of 
the  creamery  system.  Mr.  Moldenhauer  was  one  of 
the  first  to  make  use  of  pasteurization  in  handling 
market  milk.  He  has  aided  in  the  development  of 
New  York  by  inducing  many  Danes  and  Swedes  to 
come  and  settle  on  New  York  farms.  They  have  be¬ 
come  some  of  our  best  citizens.  He  is  now  nearly  78 
years  old  and  some  of  his  Danisli-American  friends 
are  making  him  a  very  suitable  gift.  That  is,  they 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  take  a  trip  to  Denmark, 
his  native  country,  where  he  will  spend  the  Summer 
and  early  Fall.  This  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a 
kindly  and  useful  gentleman  who  has  had  an  hon¬ 
orable  part  in  the  development  of  our  great  dairy 
industry.  How  much  better  to  make  this  trip  pos¬ 
sible  than  to  offer  some  medal  or  a  costly  inscription 
on  a  monument.  It  seems  a  part  of  that  strong  com¬ 
mon  sense  which  characterizes  the  Danish  people. 

* 

HE  postal  employes  of  the  country  are  up  after 
an  increase  of  salary.  It  seems  that  these  em¬ 
ployes  were  classified  and  given  increases  during  the 
war.  Now  they  want  more.  They  are  organized, 
and  are  capable  of  bringing  great  pressure  to  bear 
upon  Congress.  In  all  these  questions  of  increase  of 
salary  or  increased  prices,  our  first  thought  is  to 
compare  conditions  with  those  of  farmers.  The  in¬ 
come  of  farmers,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
workers,  should  be  the  standard,  and  if  that  stand¬ 
ard  is  taken  there  can  be  no  fair  reason  for  this 
continued  boost  of  wages  in  other  industries.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  not  receiving  their  fair  share  of  the  returns 
from  labor,  while  they  are  forced  to  work  harder 
than  ever  for  what  they  get.  Until  their  financial 
condition  improves  we  can  see  no  reason  why  other 
industrial  workers  should  be  boosted. 


Brevities 

What  do  you  pay  a  doctor  for  if  not  to  obey  his 
directions? 

A  TEAM  of  dogs  hauling  a  sled  in  Alaska  over  the 
snow,  made  40(1  miles  in  78  hours. 

A  contract  showing  that  its  terms  are  to  be  per¬ 
formed  on  Sunday  is  not  valid.  A  reeipt  or  a  bill  of 
sale  made  on  Sunday  is  good. 

Well,  one  good  thing  about  this  late  Spring  is  that 
the  fruit  buds  have  been  held  back.  Last  year  at  this 
time  they  were  open,  and  were  caught  by  a  late  frost. 

Fruit  trees  with  a  weak  crotch  may  be  strengthened 
by  natural  grafted  braces,  as  shown  last  week,  or  inside 
growing  branches  may  be  intertwined  and  bound  to¬ 
gether. 

Tiie  fire  warden  of  Connecticut  has  tried  to  start  a 
“drive”  for  early  firing  this  year.  Most  farmers  start  a 
clearing  fire  each  Spring,  to  run  over  rubbish  and  brush. 
Too  often  it  gets  away  from  them  and  does  great  dam¬ 
age. 

A  woman  farmer  in  France.  Mine.  Dordoigne,  has 
received  the  highest  honors  which  the  French  can  of¬ 
fer,  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  She  received 
it  in  the  presence  of  nine  of  her  children  and  29  of  her 
grandchildren  ! 

We  understand  that  in  some  of  the  Western  States 
drivers  of  school  conveyances  are  obliged  to  give  bonds 
to  keep  such  conveyance  warm  and  comfortable.  We 
have  several  reports  of  drunken  and  careless  drivers  and 
others  who  permit  immoral  practices. 
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Interviews  With  Four  Dairy  Groups 

(Continued  from  Page  658) 
service  in  prices  to  producers  to  justify  their  expense 
or  their  existence.  At  the  same  time  they  afford  the 
means  of  steadying  the  marketing  conditions  and  for 
a  reorganization  of  the  groups  and  unorganized 
farmers  to  stabilize  the  business  when  enough  of  the 
co-operative  spirit  develops  between  them  to  enable 
them  work  together. 

“The  multiple  price  plan  is  .impractical  and 
impossible  of  efficient  execution  without  a  control  of 
substantially  all  the  milk.  Its  inevitable  result  is  to 
widen  the  area  of  shipments,  and  ultimately  to  in¬ 
crease  the  surplus.  It  encourages  the  shipment  of 
milk  that  would  not  and  could  not  be  shipped  in  com¬ 
petition  with  flat  prices  or  with  the  actual  net  prices 
farmers  receive.  The  only  time  Class  1  price  is  sub¬ 
stantially  above  Classes  2  and  3  is  when  there  is  in¬ 
sufficient  liquid  milk  to  supply  the  Class  1  market. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  in  effect  our  market  milk  has 
been  sold  on  a  flat  price  which  was  actually  or 
nearly  the  value  of  that  milk  in  the  highest  priced 
surplus  market,  which  could  absorb  all  the  milk.  We 
must  recognize  the  different  uses  for  milk  and  take 
into  consideration  the  differences  in  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Let  the  farmer  sell  the  low-er  grade  at  the 
lower  price;  he  will  make  just  as  much  profit 
on  it,  but  do  not  induce  all  to  produce  high 
grade  milk  and  increase  the  surplus  in  it,  and  reduce 
the  price  of  it. 

“Our  plants  are  operated  as  local  units;  each  as¬ 
sociation  owns  its  own  plant  and  operates  it.  In 
February,  15  plants  returned  from  $2  to  $2.25  per 
100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk,  with  an  average  above 
$2.10.  We  admit  some  of  these  plants  are  very  eco¬ 
nomically  operated.  All  are  probably  efficient  be¬ 
yond  the  average,  but  not  enough  so  to  make  up  for 
any  drastic  cutting  of  prices  and  yet  be  able  to  re¬ 
turn  the  patrons  25  to  30  cents  above  the  pool  cash 
returns  to  producers. 

“The  way  out  is  an  understanding  between  the 
groups  to  do  away  with  the  price  war,  and  to  reach  a 
general  understanding  for  grades  and  standards  and 
stabilizing  the  market  so  that  milk  may  be  orderly 
marketed  without  the  ruinous  scramble  for  group 
preference  that  we  are  now  experiencing.  Failing  in 
this,  a  council  of  level-headed  dairymen  without 
group  prejudice  or  bias  to  sit  in  with  representatives 
of  the  groups  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  present  diffi¬ 
culty,  is  the  best  suggestion.  The  industry  needs  it 
and  we  are  ready  for  it.  We  will  help.” 

Sheffield  Farms  Producers 

Mr.  C.  Fred  Boshart,  president  Sheffield  Farms 
Company  Producers,  gave  us  the  interview  below: 

Q.  “Who  now  fixes  the  price  of  milk?” 

A.  “The  person  or  group  selling  the  cheapest 
makes  the  general  price  around  that  level.  The 
representatives  of  producers  are  unable  to  make  sat¬ 
isfactory  prices  under  present  conditions.  A  con¬ 
ference  of  three  groups  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Utica 
in  the  city  of  Utica  last  Summer  at  which  represen¬ 
tatives  of  three  groups  were  present.  We  made  a 
request  for  an  agreement  to  raise  the  price  one  cent 
a  quart  but  the  League  representatives  would  not 
consent  to  it.  One  of  the  League  directors  said  he 
would  from  choice  lower  the  price.  The  only  sug¬ 
gestion  made  at  that  time  was  if  we  wanted  the 
price  raised,  join  the  League.  The  price  of  milk 
could  have  been  advanced  at  that  time  one  cent  a 
quart  by  mutual  consent  and  it  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  increased  or  advanced  price  through¬ 
out  the  Fall  and  Winter  months.” 

Q.  "If  the  price  of  milk  goes  down  to  the  butter 
and  cheese  level,  what  service  do  organizations 
render  producers  to  justify  their  existence?” 

A.  “None  whatever.  The  expense  of  running 
them  is  simply  an  extra  burden  to  the  producer. 
From  May  1899  to  May  1921,  a  period  when  we  had 
no  pooling  organization,  the  price  of  milk  was  never 
as  low  as  the  cheese  level.  The  pool  price  since  then 
has  been  less  than  the  net  return  from  the  best 
cheese  factories  by  large  amounts.  From  justice  to 
the  dairy  farmer  who  complies  with  the  sanitary  re¬ 
quirements  exacted  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health,  fluid  milk  for  city  consumption  should  com¬ 
mand  from  50  to  75  cents  per  100  lbs.  of  milk  above 
net  cheese  factory  prices,  instead  of  from  15  to  20 
cents  below-  net  cheese  dividends,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  short  period  during  the  flush  season. 
Concentrated  action  by  the  different  groups  could 
accomplish  this  during  the  usual  cheese  factory  sea¬ 
son  of  seven  months.” 

Q.  “Have  you  considered  the  multiple  price  plan?” 

A.  “It  has  been  discussed,  but  we  do  not  want  it. 


It  gives  buyers  opportunity  to  manipulate  figures. 
It  serves  no  good  purpose  to  the  producer  except  to 
lead  him  to  expect  a  better  price  then  he  gets. 
Under  it  producers  do  not  know  what  their  milk 
brings  until  more  than  six  weeks  after  they  begin 
to  deliver  the  milk.  The  farmer  is  generally  better 
satisfied  to  know  the  price  in  advance.” 

Q.  "Did  the  November  and  December  reductions 
serve  any  purpose  to  producers?” 

A.  “None  whatever.  The  consumer  received  a  re¬ 
duction  of  a  cent  a  quart  and  producer  made  this 
milk  at  loss.  The  reduction  of  course  came  out  of 
the  dairy  farmer  who  was  in  need  of  as  large  a 
dividend  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain.” 

Q.  “Does  the  Sheffield  Farms  Association  have  any 
surplus?” 

A.  “Certainly ;  it  amounts  to  as  high  as  30  per¬ 
cent  of  their  receipts,  and  this  is  the  sole  reason 
why  the  Sheffield  producers  do  not  always  sell  their 
milk  at  the  League  Class  1  price.  This  surplus  is 
not  dumped  on  a  glutted  New  York  market,  but 
handled  economically  in  their  country  plants  and 
paid  for  at  our  published  fluid  milk  price.” 

Q.  “What  is  your  position  in  reference  to  the  ex¬ 
clusive  pool  privileges  with  dealers?” 

A.  “This  is  one  of  the  features  that  are  responsible 
for  the  present  demoralized  market  conditions.  It 
must  be  eliminated.  No  group  or  individual  pro¬ 
ducer  outside  of  the  pool  could  consent  to  it  any 
length  of  time,  without  disaster.” 

Q.  “What  plan  have  you  to  suggest  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  present  conditions  and  promising  a 
better  price  for  milk?” 

A.  “When  all  sales  of  fluid  milk  for  city  consump¬ 
tion  can  be  made  without  pi-eferment  to  any  dealer 
or  group.  I  do  not  think  the  time  is  yet  right  for 
readjustment,  but  it  is  fast  approaching.  When  the 
time  does  come  a  conference  of  independent  pro¬ 
ducers  should  be  called  to  consider  the  whole  matter 
of  co-operation  for  the  best  interest  of  the  milk  in¬ 
dustry,  and  there  should  be  worked  out  a  simple 
economic  plan  to  which  all  dairymen  could  subscribe. 
If  the  right  men  are  secured  to  keep  down  extra va- 
gent  management  and  they  are  available,  dollars 
could  be  added  to  the  dairymen’s  dividend  checks 
and  the  problem  be  solved.  It  must  come.” 


Sheffield  Farms  Profits 

HE  financial  report  of  Sheffield  Farms  Company 
which  came  out  last  week  gives  the  following 
figures : 

Net  sales  . $41,140,560 

Operating  expenses,  taxes,  etc.  .  39,386,321 

Depreciation  .  1,019,564 


Net  income  . $  734,675 

Other  income  .  266,179 


Total  income  . : . $  1,000,854 

Dividend  .  373,300 


Surplus  . . . ;$  627,554 

The  rate  of  divident  paid  was  7  per  cent  on  $1,- 
500,000  preferred  stock  and  6y2  per  cent  on  $4,060,- 
000  common  stock  for  the  year  with  $627,554  car¬ 
ried  to  surplus. 


Unity  for  Dairymen 

EPORTS  from  the  dairymen’s  meeting  at  Mor- 
risville,  Madison  County,  on  March  29,  called 
for  the  purpose  of  free  discussion  between  poolers 
and  non-poolers,  indicate  that  the  meeting  did  not 
result  in  any  definite  progress  towards  unity.  The 
results  of  such  purposes  are  not  always  apparent, 
and  the  meeting  may  have  results  not  apparent  on 
the  surface.  All  discussions  must  tend  to  influence 
individual  judgment  and  public  sentiment.  What 
the  rank  and  file  of  people  need  is  accurate  and  full 
information.  Given  this,  they  will  find  means  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  solve  their  own  problems.  Open  dis¬ 
cussion  and  debate  must  precede  deliberation  on 
public  questions. 

There  is  no  profit  now,  however,  that  we  can  see 
in  debating  over  the  faults  or  merits  of  plans  that 
have  not  brought  expected  results.  It  were  far 
better  to  devote  time  and  energy  to  the  development 
of  a  system  that  will  include  all,  and  serve  all. 
There  are  able  men  enough  in  the  dairy  industry  of 
New  York  to  do  it.  Why  not  put  them  on  the  job 
and  keep  them  there  until  they  work  out  a  scheme 
to  unify  our  dairy  industry? 


Rural  School  Improvement  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County 

ONTGOMERY  County  farmers  have  taken  i 
very  active  part  in  the  campaign  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  school.  They  met  recently  at  Fonda,  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  county  branch  of  the  New-  York  State 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society.  Nearly  100 
farmers  were  present,  with  every  township  in  the 
county  represented.  The  following  permanent  of¬ 
ficers  were  elected:  President,  C.  S.  Van  Horne;  first 
vice  president,  John  I.  McClumpha ;  second  vice 
president,  A.  Jay  Devendorf;  secretary,  Dewey  Die- 
fendorf;  treasurer,  George  Walrath. 

Delegates  from  each  township  assembled  in  their 
respective  groups  and  elected  the  following  execu¬ 
tive  committee:  Philip  Fahey,  Amsterdam;  Edward 
Rothmyer,  Florida;  ,T.  E.  Hinkel,  Mohawk;  J.  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  Palatine;  G.  M.  Woodman,  Glen;  Edward  C. 
Schrell,  Minden ;  Clark  Darrow,  Root;  C.  Van  Al- 
stine,  Canajoharie;  Daniel  Argersinger,  Charleston, 
and  Frank  D.  Smith,  St.  Jolinsville. 

The  object  of  the  society  was  cleai-ly  stated.  The 
basis  of  it  is  the  improvement  of  local  schools  and 
the  discussion  of  local  problems  on  the  principle  of 
home  rule.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
needed  improvement  could  best  be  brought  about 
by  local  organized  effort  to  deal  with  local  problems 
and  co-ordinated  county  and  State  effort  of  country 
people  to  influence  the  enactment  of  amendments  to 
our  rural  education  laws  which  are  not  antagonistic 
to  country  people.  An  approximate  equalization  of 
the  tax  rate  for  school  purposes,  a  square  deal  in 
the  apportionment  of  State  aid  'to  country  districts 
and  adequate  facilities  for  the  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers  for  country  schools  are  principles  on  which  farm¬ 
ers  are  agreed.  But  country  people  will  not  accept 
these  benefits  when  they  are  applied  merely  as  a 
sugar  coating  to  a  mighty  bitter  pill  which  would 
compel  consolidation  of  all  country  school  districts 
into  larger  units,  arbitrarily  formed,  known  as  com¬ 
munity  districts  and  which  would  abolish  our  com¬ 
mon  school  districts  as  units  of  administration  by 
establishing  a  centralized  or  consolidated  system  of 
administration. 

The  organization  will  be  carried  down  and  into 
every  school  district  in  the  county.  Strong  and 
earnest  men  are  back  of  this  movement,  and  it  will 
result  in  great  good.  Now  there  must  be  a  similar 
organization  in  every  New  York  county.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  anything  ever  before  attempted  in  this 
State.  It  will  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  politicians 
and  job  hunters,  and  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
rural  districts  may  feel  assured  that  in  joining  it 
they  are  serving  their  district.  Write  the  State  sec¬ 
retary,  D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  for 
full  particulars. 


Some  School  Taxation  Figures 

HAT  New  York  City  pays  a  State  school  tax 
assessment  of  about  $5,000,000,  and  receives 
through  the  State  treasury  substantially  $18,000,0<*> 
annually  as  its  share  of  the  State  school  fund  .is 
was  stated  at  the  recent  Albany  hearing  is  said  by 
the  friends  of  the  rural  school  bill  to  be  riduculous. 
The  most  astonishing  thing  about  it  to  us  is  that 
these  critics  are  not  familiar  with  the  facts,  or  that 
thej  did  not  take  the  pains  to  inform  themselves 
before  rushing  into  local  print.  For  their  informa¬ 
tion  we  refer  them  to  the  New  York  City  budget 
for  1923,  pages  105  and  304,  and  to  the  report  of 
the  'State  Tax  Commission,  1922,  page  401. 

The  State  report  will  also  show  that  the  State 
school  fund  for  1921,  in  round  numbers,  was  over 
$33,406,900.  The  cities  and  villages  got  $30,000,000 
of  this,  and  the  country  schools,  small  villages  and 
hamlets  got  only  $3,205,000.  While  definite  farm 
statistics  are  not  available,  the  figures  clearly  in¬ 
dicate  that  cities  and  villages  get  back  from  the 
State  a  larger  percentage  of  their  valuation  for 
school  funds  than  the  country  districts. 

It  is  undisputed  that  the  farmer  pays  50  per  cent 
higher  tax  on  his  income  than  other  industries,  and 
that  the  farm  pays  a  higher  State  tax  than  any  other 
general  class  of  property.  The  farmer  pays  his  full 
share  and  more  of  any  tax,  whether  Federal,  or 
State,  school  or  local. 

It  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  State  to  pro¬ 
vide  free  schools  for  the  education  of  children.  It 
has  not  been  fair  to  country  schools.  It  contributes 
to  the  support  of  city  and  village  schools  by  direct 
quotas  to  the  cities.  It  should  increase  its  quotas 
to  the  rural  schools  and  continue  to  pay  it  direct  to 
the  individual  school  in  equitable  proportions. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Home 

A  cottage  small, 

A  garden  space, 

Where  tiny  green  things 
Grow  apace; 

A  little  grass, 

A  bed  of  flowers, 

A  little  care, 

A  few  soft  showers; 

A  vine  clad  porch,  a  chair  or  two, 

A  swing  with  pillows  in  gay  hue. 

Some  hanging  baskets,  potted  fern, 

A  treasured  plant  in  ancient  urn ; 

A  loved  companion  in  the  door, 

A  little  one  upon  the  floor  ; 

As  evening  .shadows  woo  the  light 
And  (lav’s  enfolded  by  the  night, 

A  sweet  content  falls  with  the  gloam 
To  rest  the  heart — and  this  is  home. 

— Mary  Chesley  in  the 
Boston  Transcript. 

Among  the  many  subjects  now  brought 
before  the  public  by  special  days  or  weeks 
set  apart  for  their  consideration,  few 
have  a  stronger  appeal  for  rural  people 
generally  than  Humane  Week,  dated  this 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  ofpattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2063.  Misses  Nor¬ 
folk  dress,  consist¬ 
ing  of  slip-on  blouse 
with  long  or  short 
sleeves  and  two- 
piece  skirt.  Sizes 
16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  years  re¬ 
quire:  4%  yards  of 
36-in.  material  with 
%  yard  contrasting 
material  for  trim¬ 
ming.  20  cents. 


2064.  Dress  hav¬ 
ing  kimono  sleeve 
blouse,  and  with 
round  or  bateau 
neck;  tiered  skirt 
with  straight  or 
scalloped  lower 
edges;  for  ladies 
and  misses.  Sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust. 
Size  38  requires  4% 
yards  of  36  to  40- 
in.  material.  20 
cents. 


{ft 

1903.  Ladies’  neg¬ 
ligee  with  seams  on 
shoulders  and  with 
sleeves  in  two 
styles.  Sizes  36,  40, 

44  and  48-in.  bust. 

Size  36  is  suitable 
for  34  and  36;  size 
40  for  38  and  40; 
size  44  for  42  and 
44;  and  48  for  46 
and  48.  Size  40  re¬ 
quires  4%  yards  36- 
in.  material.  20 
cents. 

‘•The  Home  Dressmaker,”  Fashion  Look 
and  Needlework  Instructor,  price  3o 
cents. 


This  society  and  the  “Band  of  Mercy,” 
the  children’s  branch,  was  founded  by 
George  T.  Angell  at  Boston,  many  years 
ago,  and  its  influence  is  felt  over  a  large 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  All  right- 
thinking  people  should  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  humane  education,  especially  for 

children.  ,  . 

The  “Band  of  Mercy”  was  started  in 
1882  and  at  present  there  are  145,568 
bands,  with  more  than  4,000,000  children 
enrolled.  The  good  influence  has  even 
reached  as  far  as  China ;  one  band  was 
started  there  very  recently.  The  object 
of  the  “Band  of  Mercy”  is  to  teach  hu¬ 
man  sympathy,  kindness  and  understand¬ 
ing.  The  children  pledge  themselves  “to 
be  kind  to  all  living  creatures,  and  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  cruel  usage.”  . 

The  idea  of  “Be  Kind  to  Animals 
Week”  is  for  everyone  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  do  some  kind  deed  toward  our 
animal  friends  and  try  to  teach  others 
what  sympathy  and  kindness  mean,  and 
try  to  make  people  who  unfortunately  are 
not  humanely  educated,  understand  that 
all  animals,  in  fact,  all  living  things,  have 
their  rights  as  well  as  we.  The  same 
God  who  created  man,  created  animals 
and  gave  them  to  mankind  to  use,  but  not 
abuse.  Our  superior  intelligence  should 
make  us  all  realize  that  we  should  use  it 
and  care  for  those  who  cannot  speak  for 
themselves. 

All  the  schools  should  observe  the  week 
with  suitable  exercises  and  thereby  reach 
the  minds  of  the  young  people  and  instill 
kindness  into  their  hearts. 

=4= 

One  of  our  readers  asks  for  plans  for 
making  a  window  refrigerator  or  cold 
closet.  'She  does  not  want  a  little  box, 
such  as  one  sometimes  sees  on  a  window 
sill  for  keeping  food,  but  a  sort  of  safe  in 
which  one  could  store  food  and  keep  it 
cool.  An  ice  chamber  might  be  added  if 


wished.  We  think  such  a  window  cold 
closet  would  be  constructed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  an  iceless  refrigerator.  This 
would  be  made  of  wire  netting,  covered 
with  canton  flannel,  which  is  kept  moist. 
The  constant  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
in  a  current  of  air  cools  the  temperature, 
just  as  the  porous  containers  used  in  the 
tropics  cool  water.  No  doubt  some  of 
our  readers  can  advise  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  cold  closet,  and  give  sugges¬ 
tions  about  it. 


April  19,  1924 

proved  good  in  this  case,  and  after  being 
treated  came  out  sweet  and  free  from 
anv  undesirable  flavor. 

MBS.  LILLI0  YORK. 


That  Handy  Watch 


Purifying  Lard  Which  Has  Been  Scorched 

It  often  happens  when  cooking  out 
lard  that  the  mass  is  scorched  so  as  to 
render  it  unfit  for  use.  Only  a  small 
piece  of  the  fat  may  adhere  to  bottom  of 
kettle,  but  unless  removed,  will  give  the 
whole  batch  a  distinctive  burnt  odor 
which  renders  it  unfit  for  use  in  cooking. 
I  have  purified  more  than  one  kettle  of 
scorched  lard  in  the  following  way,  after 
which  it  was  white,  sweet  and  of  fine 
flavor. 

Place  lard  in  iron  kettle  and  melt  with 
a  slow  fire.  Dissolve  half  a  pound  of 
baking  soda  in  one  gallon  of  water,  this 
amount  for  one  can  of  five  to  six  gal¬ 
lons  of  lard.  Add  to  the  lard  and  bring 
slowly  to  a  boil.  Cook  until  all  water 
is  out,  skimming  off  the  brown  scum 
which  will  rise  to  the  top.  When  water 
is  out,  allow  lard  to  cool  30  minutes  and 
strain  into  container,  rejecting  any  sedi¬ 
ment  which  may  be  settled  in  bottom  ol 
kettle.  I  have  used  this  plan  with  lard 
which  seemed  hopeless,  being  so  badly 
scorched  that  it  was  of  a  brown  color, 
with  the  same  good  results. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  lard  be¬ 
comes  rancid,  which  is  caused  from  not 
being  cooked  long  enough  to  extract  all 
moisture.  The  above  method  has  also 


The  letters  from  different  people  telling 
what  they  would  do  with  $20,  if  they  had 
it  to  spend  for  Christmas,  were  very  in¬ 
teresting,  I  thought.  I  did  have  $4.85 
given  to  me  Christmas,  and  I  bought  a 
midget  watch  of  a  well-known  make  with 
part  of  it,  and  it  has  paid  for  itself  al¬ 
ready.  Our  clock  and  all  the  timepieces 
in  the  liouse  went  on  a  strike  about  the 
time  I  bought  it,  so  we  had  to  depend  on 
my  watch.  .  A  .  .  .. 

My  sewing  machine  is  upstairs,  and  it 
has  saved  me  many  trips  downstairs  to 
see  if  it  were  time  to  get  a  meal,  or  some 
other  duty  needed  doing. 

In  the  Summer  I  expect  it  will  save  me 
a  good  many  steps,  for  it  is  going  berry¬ 
ing  and  into  the  garden  with  me.  It  cost 
$3.50.  BOSINA. 


Sauerkraut  in  Small  Quantities 

Sometimes  one  has  a  head  of  cabbage 
too  largj  for  immediate  use*  That  which 
is  left  over  can  be  put  in  a  jar  with  a 
little  salt ;  just  sprinkle  with  salt,  mix  well 
and  process  firmly  in  the  jar,  pint,  quart 
or  half  gallon,  as  your  family  need  it. 
It  will  ferment,  and  after  it  has  gone 
through  its  process  is  made  airtight,  and 
kraut  will  keep  for  years.  When  made 
this  way  put  in  cellar  or  other  storeroom 
during  fermenting,  so  it  is  out  of  the  way. 
I  put  it  up  in  large  quantities  for  Win¬ 
ter,  and  we  have  it  all  Summer  until  it  is 
used  up.  MBS.  A.  K. 
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RED  WHEEL 


2062.  O  h  1  1  d’» 
bloomer  dress  hav¬ 
ing  kimono  sleeves, 
front  insets  and 
plain  back.  Bloom¬ 
ers  gathered  at 
waist  and  knees. 
Sizes  2,  4  and  6 
years.  Size  4  years 
requires  2%  yards 
32  to  36-in.  mater¬ 
ial.  20  cents. 


rear  April  6-12.  The  farm  dweller  be¬ 
comes  familiar  with  animals  from  in¬ 
fancy,  and  gains  a  knowledge  of  them, 
find  love  for  them,  that  the  town  dweller 
rarely  realizes.  The  Humane  Society 
has  this  to  say  regarding  “Be  Kind  to 
Animals  Week” ; 

A  week  every  year  is  set  apart  by  the 
American  Humane  Society  of  Boston  tor 
the  consideration  of  the  claims  animals 
have  upon  us  for  the  invaluable  seivice 
thev  render  to  mankind. 


cR^al  Facts  About  Oil  S  tores 

TO  enjoy  true  cooking  satisfaction,  get  an  oil  stove 
equipped  with  the  famous  Lorain  High  Speed  vJi 
Burners.  Such  a  stove  is  far  superior— first,  because  the 
burner  generates  a  clean,  odorless,  blue  flame  of  great  in¬ 
tensity.  Second,  because  this  intense  heat  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  the  cooking  utensil. 

The  Lorain  Burner  is  easy  to  operate.  It  won’t,  get  out  of 
order.  It  seldom  needs  cleaning.  Gives  no  wick  trouble. 
And  the  burner  lasts.  The  vital  part  is  guaranteed  tor  ten 
years.  Read  the  Guarantee. 

For  twelve  years  this  burner  has  been  giving  perfect  satisfaction  in 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  homes.  Each  year  the  demandforLorain- 
equipped  Oil  Stoves  has  steadily  increased.  Last  year  the  demand  was 
far  ahead  of  production — great  though  that  production  was. 

The  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil  Burner  is  standard  equipment  on  many 
well-known  makes  of  oil  stoves.  That’s  why  you  can  get  almost  any 
size,  style,  and  color  of  oil  stove  equipped  with  this  famous  burner.  Ask 
your  dealer.  If  there’s  none  nearby,  write  us  for  name  of  nearest  one. 

AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY,  St .  Louis,  Mo . 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Qas  Ranges  equipped  with  the  Lorain  Oven  Heat  Regulator 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cooking  Appliances 


guarantee 

Should  the  inner  combustion  tube 
of  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil  Burner 
burn  out  within  io  years  from  date 
of  purchase,  replacement  will  be 
made  entirely  free  of  charge. 


HIGH 


SPEED 


OIL  BURHER 


Because  the  short  chimney  oil  stove  burner 
produces  an  intense  flame  which  strikes 
directly  on  the  bottom  of  the  cooking 
utensil,  the  heat  generated  has,  in  the  past, 
caused  the  early  destruction  of  its  vital 
part,  the  inner  combustion  tube. 

This  fault  has  been  completely  eliminated 
in  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil  Burner  by 
making  the  inner  combustion  tube  of 
“Vesuvius  Metal”  which  is  not  affected  by 
the  destructive  action  of  this  intense  heat. 
Therefore,  American  Stove  Company  now 
gives  with  each  Lorain  Oil  Burner  the 
unconditional  guarantee  shown  above. 

Many  famous  makes  of  Oil  Cook  Stoves  are  equip- 
ped  with  Lorain  High  Speed  Burners,  including! 

CLARK  JEWEL . 

George  M.  Clark  Co.  Div.,  Chicago,  111, 
DANGLER 

Dangler  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
DIRECT  ACTION 
National  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
NEW  PROCESS 

New  Process  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  O. 
QUICK  MEAL 

Quick  Meal  Stove  Co.  Div.,  St.Louis,  Mo. 
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For  Meals — 

For  Emergencies 

This  Stern o  Stove  is  a  necessity  in  homes 
M.or  cooking  meals  in  a  hurry,  for  bed  and 
sick  room  emergencies,  for  breakfast  be¬ 
fore  lighting  kitchen  range,  for  cooking 
and  warming  things  without  going  to  the 
kitchen,  heat  baby’s  milk,  make  soup,  fry, 
broil  or  boil  meats,  eggs,  make  candy- 
thousands  of  uses. 

Stove  folds  flat,  weighs  8  ounces.  Instant 
heat,  no  smoke,  smell  or  dust. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  SEND  THIS  AD. 
i  and  25c  to  Sterno  Corp.,  9  East  37tli  Street, 

,  New  York  City,  Dept.  132,  and  we  will  send 
prepaid.  Stove,  Can  of  Sterno,  and  extinguish¬ 
er.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Send  now  while  offer  lasts. 

Sterno 

Canned  Heat 

The  Portable  Kitchenette 


Brave  the  Wind  and  Storm 

in  the  best  wet  weather  togs 
evennvented  fhe  □ 

FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 
SUCKER 

(PATENTED) 


A.  J.  TO  WE  R  CO.  Boston 
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A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Juet  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4f  or  5  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
44*2  •  *  jj  bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
Jr  ride  back  lav<dory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-platen 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

Send  for  j  M.  SEIDENBF.RG  CO.,  Inc. 
Catalog  80  254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


IA®  IODINE 
tf  IONTMENT 

The  marvelous  external  remedy  which 
gives  lasting  relief  from  Goitre,  Swollen 
Glands,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Chilblains, 
Boils,  Skin  Troubles. 

At  your  druggist’s,  or  we  will 
send  you  2  tubes,  C.  0,  D.,  lor  $1 
HALOGEN  LABORATORY.  AMITYVILLE,  N.  Y. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
orgarpzed  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Make  Use  of  the  Dye  Pot 

How  often  on  one  of  these  bright 
Spring  mornings  have  you  longed  for  a 
touch  of  color  in  your  costume  to  vie 
with  nature's  bright  ones.  Beautiful  col¬ 
ors  are  within  your  reach  if  you  will  use 
the  ever-ready  dye  pot.  The  blue  color 
which  results  from  your  efforts  may  not 
be  exactly  a  royal,  madonna  or  China 
Blue,  the  green  a  reseda,  almond  or  jade, 
the  red  a  rust,  flame,  American  Beauty 
or  sheik,  as  the  popular  names  go,  but 
you  are  almost  sure  to  obtain  lovely  col¬ 
ors.  Furthermore,  the  element  of  econ¬ 
omy  is  an  important  factor  which  should 
influence  the  wide  use  of  the  dye  pot  in 
the  home. 

For  my  own  use,  I  prefer  a  soap  dye 
which  will  color  silk,  wool  and  cottou. 
It  is  hecessary  to  follow  the  printed  di¬ 
rections  which  come  with  all  commercial 
dyes.  Use  a  tin,  copper  or  enamel  recep¬ 
tacle  ;  never  a  galvanized  one.  The  re¬ 
ceptacle  must  be  large  enough  for  the  dye 
bath  to  cover  completely  the  articles  to 
be  dyed.  Materials  to  be  dyed  should  be 
wetted  with  warm  water,  then  immersed 
in  the  dye  bath  and  stirred  often  with  a 
wooden  stick.  If  care  is  taken  with  these 
two  steps  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
streaking.  For  deep  shades  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  boil  the  materials  the  length  of 
time  specified  in  the  printed  instructions, 
and  to  set  the  color  with  salt  or  vinegar, 
as  specified  ;  also  to  rinse  until  the  rinse 
water  shows  no  color.  For  tints  and 
light  shades,  articles  may  be  dipped  into 
the  dye  bath  often  along  with  cloth  which 
is  being  dyed  a  dark  color.  Never  at¬ 
tempt  to  dye  a  dark  shade,  light.  It  is 
often  possible  to  remove  undesirable  color 
with  sal  soda  and  boiling  water,  and  then 
to  (lye  it  a  desired  color. 

When  dyeing  a  certain  piece  of  materi¬ 
al  it  is  economy  to  collect  a  number  of 
articles  which  can  be  brightened  or  their 
color  changed  in  the  one  dye  bath.  For 
instance,  1  recently  dyed  a  gray  linen 
suit  an  old  blue.  The  suit  weighed  1  lb., 
the  amount  which  one  package  of  dye  will 
color.  However,  since  it  was  rather  a 
dark  gray,  and  faded  in  spots,  I  allowed 
two  packages  of  bright  blue  dye  to  the 
dye  bath.  I  wetted  the  suit  and  im¬ 
mersed  it  in  the  boiling  water,  stirring  it 
'yell  with  a  wooden  stick.  While  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  boil  I  dipped  a  crepe  de  chine 
bonnet  for  my  little  girl.  The  bonnet 
had  been  pink,  but  faded  almost  white. 

It  came  out  of  the  dye  bath  a  very  pretty 
light  blue.  The  ribbons  I  left  in  the 
water  a  bit  longer  and  they  were  a  darker 
blue.  The  white  ostrich  feathers  which 
trimmed  the  hat  I  cleaned  with  gasoline 
and  curled  with  a  knife.  The  bonnet 
then  looked  like  new,  and  in  fact  was 
really  prettier  than  it  was  originally. 

I  used  this  same  dye  bath  to  freshen 
two  dresses,  one  a  faded  blue  voile,  and 
the  other  a  child’s  gingham  dress.  Then, 
before  removing  the  linen  suit,  I  dipped 
a  child’s  blue  broadcloth  coat  which  was 
slightly  shabby.  The  coat  was  white  orig¬ 
inally,  but  was  transformed  by  the  use  of 
bright  blue  dye  the  season  before.  At  the 
same  time  I  colored  enough  unbleached 
muslin  from  my  scrap  basket  to  make  a 
bloomer  dress  for  a  two-year-old. 

Unbleached  muslin  dyed  will  also  make 
lovely  over-draperies  for  windows.  I  once 
had  a  quantity  of  it  which  had  been  used 
for  exhibit  tables,  and  was  too  coarse  for 
general  use.  I  dyed  it  a  soft  gold  color, 
using  a  yellow  and  a  brown  (lye,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one.  I  cut  the  mus- 
ling  the  desired  lengths,  then  marked  off 
ii  pattern  for  tied  dyeing,  placing  a  mark 
in  the  center  of  each  figure  to  be  made. 
Taking  up  the  material  at  this  point,  I 
drew  it  together  and  wrapped  it  with 
white  thread  an  inch  down  from  the 
point.  When  the  material  came  out  of 
the  dye  each  drapery  was  marked  with  a 
series  of  cream -colored  circles.  I  did  not 
iron  it,  and  it  looked  like  crepe. 

On  another  occasion  I  wished  to  use  a 
white  corded  wool  skirt,  which  had  grown 
yellow  with  age  and  laundering.  I  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  use  of  l he  dye  pot,  and  with 
two  packages  of  pink  dye  I  colored  the 
skirt  and  a  new  piece  of  material  like  it, 
so  that  there  was  sufficient  material  to 
make  a  pretty  baby  coat.  The  woolen  ma¬ 
terial  did  not  take  color  very  quickly,  so 
there  was  time  to  dip  a  crepe  bonnet 
while  waiting.  '  This  dyed  a  deep  pink 
almost  immediately.  A  knitted  cap  whicn 
had  been  blue  and  faded  to  cream,  took 
some  time  to  color,  but  came  out  a  lovely 
.soft  shade  of  pink,  and  looked  like  l  non 
bonnet.  After  this  I  removed  the  woolen 
cloth  which  1  began  with,  and  leaving  it 
in  the  rinse  water  made  use  of  the  re¬ 
maining  color  in  the  dye  hath.  I  put  in 
a  faded  silk  baby  coat,  a  pair  of  white 
socks,  small  piece  of  silk  for  cap  linings, 
and  several  ribbons.  When  I  had  fin¬ 
ished  there  was  riot  a  bit  of  color  left  in 
the  dye  bath,  and  every  article  was  a 
different  shade  of  pink.  The  coat  materi¬ 
al  was  a  coral  pink,  the  silk  cap  a  bright 
pink,  the  wool  cap  a  soft  shade,  the  coat 
almost  an  old  rose,  and  some  of  the  rib¬ 
bons  which  had  been  blue,  a  delicate  lav¬ 
ender. 

Millinery  materials,  too,  can  be  reju¬ 
venated  in  the  dye  pot.  Bright  colored 
velvets  and  duvetyns  take  color  readily. 
Velvets  which  are  slightly  worn  may  be 
ironed  on  the  right  side  and  you  have  a 
panne  velvet  as  the  result.  Natural  color 
pongee  will  dye  beautiful  shades,  many 
of  which  are  not  available  in  the  stores. 

It  is  important  to  iron  all  dyed  materials 
while  they  are  damp,  streaks  often  re¬ 
sulting  from  dampening  after  the  cloth 
has  dried.  e.  r,  d, 


c/fi 


The  Dream  Kitchen — Realized 


[T  some  time  or  other  haven’t  you  builded  your  dreqjm  kitchen, — a 
lovely,  enchanting  place  that  shimmered  and  shone  in  a  mystic  sunshine 
such  as  you  had  never  seen  on  earth? 

It  is  a  glowing,  sunny  room — a  friendly  room.  It  beckons  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  and  is  alive  with  activity  during  the  evening  hour.  It  is  a  room  to  live 
and  work  in.  Its  walls  echo  the  contentment  songs  that  sing  in  the  heart  of 
the  housewife.  And  what  a  thrill  when  you  realize  that  the  dream  kitchen 
might  be  made  real.  For  the  kitchen  of  her  dreams  lies  within  the  easy 

reach  of  every  housewife. 

Especially  designed  by  C.  C.  Horn  is  this  enchanting 
kitchen  with  Walls  and  Door  Trim  light  neutral  blue 
green;  Ceiling,  light  primrose  yellow  (same  value  as  wall 
tint  or  lighter);  Range,  gray  enamel;  Furnishings,  Copen¬ 
hagen  blue  enamel  finish  with  brilliant  panels  (oval 
shaped)  decorations  on  chair  backs,  table  and  panels  of 
cabinet;  Window,  plain  net,  dyed  primrose  yellow, 
with  cretonne  valance,  colors  yellow,  blue,  vermilion 
and  green  figure  on  black  background;  Floor,  black 
and  gray  linoleum  tile. 

The  Sterling  Range — the  range  that  bakes  a  barrel 
of  flour  with  a  single  hod  of  coal — is  as  attractive  as  it 
is  economical  and  fits  perfectly  into  the  dream  kitchen. 
Send  a  postal  today  for  dealer’s  name,  booklet  and  other 
kitchen  decorative  schemes. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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WHITE  HOUSE 

COFFEE 


Double  Package — Double  Sealed 


Suits  More .  people  and 
suits  them  BETTER  Than 
any  other  high-grade  cof¬ 
fee  on  earth.  It’s  certain 
to  suit  YOU. 


IN  1,  3  AND  5  LBS.,  ONLY 
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Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

72 


"v. 


FOR 

INDIGESTION/ 

3K  crMTS 

6  Bella  ns 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


E  LL-AN  S 

25c  and  75c  Packages  Everywhere 


Teach  Children 

ToUse 

Guticura 

Soothes  and  Heals 
Rashes  and  Irritations 

^Cj£tl£ura goap  Keeps  the  Skin  Clear 


R.D 
u  f. 


OWELS 

w  right  to 

YOUR  MAILBOX 

Yon  always  need  more  towels.  Send  today  for 
a  dozen  of  these  fine  Quality  18x35  inch  real  red 
border  Huck  Towels  delivered  right  to  your  home. 

$9  SO  *?er  P°stP»i<l  and  insured.  Yon  can  t 
v  aoz.  equal  this  price  and  quality  any¬ 
where.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

AMERICAN  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
Dept.  A,  Greenwich.  Conn. 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

INo  experience  necessary  to  weave 
Ibeautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  an 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
WeaverB  are  rushed  with  orders. 

Be  euro  to  send  for  free  loom  book .  It 
tells  al  1  about  weaving  and  our  wonder¬ 
fully  low-priced,  easily-operated  lc  ip  . 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  4BIFlclir?  St ,  BOONWILLE,  N.V. 
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Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage 


F  you  have  a  milker  that  is  not  entirely  satis¬ 


factory  we  will  make  you  a  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  on  a  new  Perfection.  The  increased 
milk  flow  will  soon  pay  the  difference. 

If  you  are  still  milking  by  hand  stop  and 
figure  what  it  costs  you.  .Thousands  of  letters 
from  Perfection  owners  report  big  savings  and 
perfect  satisfaction.  Write  us  fully  and  we  will 
make  you  a  proposition. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

21 15  E.  Hennepin  Ave.  464  So.  Clinton  St. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  °r  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


GreathooseT^^^I 
Salem,  Mo.,  writes:  —  “Rac'd  Mm 
fence  o.  k..  saved  $30.00  in 
bay  in*  from  you."  Write  today  for 


RBE  NEW 

BARGAIN  CATALOG 


of  Fence.  Gates,  Steel  PostB,  Roof¬ 
ing  and  Paint.  See  how  my  Direct 


From  Factory  Freight  Paid  prices  save  you  money. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO,,  P»pt.  »304Cl.v«Und,  O. 


FENCE 

GATES 

POSTS 

ROOFING 

PAINT 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minklef 


'/I 

How  to  Prove  the  Value  of 
A  Dairy  Feed 

There’s  only  one  way  to  prove  absolutely  the  value 
of  a  dairy  feed  or  what  it  costs:  that’s  by  actual 
feeding.  The  highest  priced  feed  may  be  the  cheapest 
if  it  gives  the  results. 

Every  feeder  can  and  should  find  out  for  himself  the 
feed  that  is  best  for  his  use. 

Compare  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  with  any  other 
dairy  feed  you  can  buy.  Prove  their  merits  by  results. 
You  can  make  this  test  on  a  few  of  your  cows. 

"When  making  this  test,  use  the  brand  of  Tioga 
Dairy  Feed  that  forms  a  balanced  ration  with  your 
roughage.  Don’t  mix  any  other  feed  with  it,  and  feed 
according  to  the  table  on  the  tag.  Feed 

Red  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed 

with  low  protein  succulent  roughage. 

White  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed 

with  medium  protein  dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed 

with  high  protein  dry  roughage. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  Tioga  Dairy  F eeds 
advise  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Poor  Ration 

I  am  milking  10  cows  and  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  milk  I  am 
getting.  I  feed  clover  hay  mornings, 
bean  pods  at  noon,  and  cut  stalks  at 
night.  I  have  no  silage.  For  a  grain 
ration  I  am  feeding  100  lbs.  of  ground 
corn.  100  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  and  100  lbs. 
of  wheat  bran,  four  quarts  twice  daily. 
Michigan.  A-  A.  c. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  yield  of  milk  that  your 
10  cows  are  giving.  A  ration  consisting 
of  100  lbs.  of  ground  oats  and  100  lbs. 
of  wheat  bran  would  not  contain  enough 
protein  to  enable  cows  to  produce  milk 
profitably  and  in  any  quantity.  Such  a 
combination  would  carry  only  about  12 
per  cent  of  protein  which  is  not  enough 
for  cows  in  milk  but  about  sufficient  for 
cows  not  in  milk.  Even  though  you  feed 
an  abundance  of  hay  morning  and  night 
and  provide  bean  pods  for  the  noon  meal, 
still  four  quarts  of  their  ration  supplied 
would  be  deficient  in  protein.  Try  the 
combination  given  below  of  grains  and 
concentrates  and  feed  the  same  amount 
of  hay  that  you  are  now  feeding.  Make 
sure,  however,  that  the  cows  are  fed 
grain  in  proportion  to  the  daily  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk.  I  am  using  the  three  prod¬ 
ucts  mentioned  as  a  basis  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture:  250  lbs.  cornmeal,  200- lbs. 

I  oats,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  200  lbs. 

1  gluten  meal,  150  lbs.  bran,  50  lbs.  cotton- 
|  seed  meal. 

If  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  get  the 
I  cottonseed  meal  in  your  territory,  then 
increase  the  amount  of  linseed  meal  to 
200  lbs.  In  fact,  this  substitution  would 
perhaps  simplify  mixing  and  would  give 
you  better  results  since  you  have  neither 
silage  nor  succulence. 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 
Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 
size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
"The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take-Up  Hoop. 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


NEWTON’S 


For  Horses, 
Cattle,  Hogs. 

Conditioning,  Worm  Expelling 

Indigestion,  Heaves, 
Colds,  Coughs,  Distem¬ 
per.  Is  your  horse 
afflicted  with 


sale 


HEAVES 


Use  2  large  cans.  Cost 
$2.50.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  One  can 
at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  A  Veterinary  s  Com- 
pound,  in  powder  form.  Given  in  the  feed.  Most 
economical.  Safe  to  use.  65c  and  $1.25  cans. 
At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

,'he  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Get  this  Free  Book 

Valuable  plans  for  modern 
barns,  with  full  building 
information.  Worth  a  lot 
to  you.  FREE  if  you  send 
coupon. 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &.  Co. 

Dept.  I  -53,  Industrial  Building, 
Albany,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  I  have - cows, - - 


young  stock, - - - — - hosses 

Please  send  mo  free  floor  plans  and  (  building  \ 
other  suggestions.  I  am  considering  Vremodellne/ 

A  barn  (No  \ 

next . . . -  Send  free  plan  book  VYe3/ 


Name.... 
Address  . 


EZ  Sent  On 
O^fd  TRIAL 


Feeding  Oat  Straw 

I  have  a  herd  of  12  Holstein  cows,  and 
as  I  am  short  of  hay.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  it  would  be  all  right  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  noon  feeding  of  hay  with  wheat 
bran.  How  much  bran  should  they  re 
ceive  in  place  of  three  pounds  mixed  hay? 
They  have  silage  twice  daily,  oat  straw 
iu  the  morning  and  hay  at  noon  and  night 
besides  the  regular  grain  allowance. 

New  York.  *.  A-  c- 

Wheat  bran  cannot  properly  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  hay.  Where  cows  have 
all  the  silage  that  they  will  consume  and 
then  have  access  to  oat  straw  it  will  be 
possible  to  get  along  without  the  usual 
feeding  of  hay.  However,  I  am  sure  that 
I  should  use  some  moistened  beet  pulp  to 
substitute  for  the  hay  and  to  supplement 
the  silage. 

I  should  incorporate  some  bran  in  the 
regular  mixed  feed ;  but  I  should  not 
feed  the  grain  at  noon  as  suggested ; 
rather,  I  should  feed  the  grain  in  two 
feedings  morning  and  night  on  the  silage, 
and  would  use  the  straw  as  the  bulky 
feed  at  noon.  I  have  always  contended 
that  oat  straw  was  worth  quite  as  much 
under  a  cow  as  it  is  in  the  cow ;  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  think  that 
some  nice,  clean,  bright  oat  straw  would 
improve  the  mechanical  mixture  and  jus¬ 
tify  its  use  in  this  case. 

You  do  not  state  the  particular  grain 
ration  that  you  are  feeding ;  but  I  am 
assuming  that  it  carries  between  22  and 
24  per  cent  of  protein  and  that  it  will 
be  compounded  from  quality  products 
rather  than  extracted  from  a  source 
where  it  is  known  that  low  grade  prod¬ 
ucts  predominate.  I  do  know  that  cows 
fed  all  of  the  silage  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume  will  eat  a  surprisingly  small  amount 
of  hay.  On  the  other  hand  I  know  that 
a  small  amount  of  clover  hay  fed  under 
such  conditions  would  very  materially  in 
crease  the  flow  of  milk. 

Roughage,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  basis 
of  successful  dairy  feeding.  One  can  get 
along  with  a  mighty  poor  grain  ration 
provided  his  cows  have  a  good  grade  of 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  in  abundance.  Ex¬ 
perience  must  be  your  guide  and  the  only 
way  to  determine  the  value  of  this  plan 
is  to  try  it  out  in  your  own  barn  on  your 
own  cows  in  your  own  way.  I  am  sure 
however,  that  there  would  be  disappoint¬ 
ment  if  one  expected  any  herd  of  milk 
cows  to  carry  on  for  any  length  of  time 
I  ou  roughage  limited  to  oat  straw. 
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CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION 
to  send  well  made,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $24 — 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  shows  large 
capacity,  easy  running  NewL.S. 
Model.  See  our  easy 

Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Bowl  ssanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  from  Western 
points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  307S  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 
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in  use 
over 
5oyrs 


MINERAL 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

neglect' 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY 


_  _ MuMw 

$3.25  BOX  mV 

guaranteed  to  give 
6  satisfaction  or  V,  Mn 

money  refunded.  H  Ly  i  (■ 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases  / 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  fcgyg) 
Writefordescriptive  booklet  L 
CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


WIRE  FENCE  HISTORY 

t<  years  ago  this  Spring,  one  of  our  officials  sold 
the  first  carload  of  farm  wire  fence  ever  shipped. 
It  was  not  as  good  as  our  EMPIRE,  yet  the 
nrice  was  much  higher  and  there  were  only  a  few 
thousand  rods  in  use.  BUY  YOUR  FENCE 
DIRECT.  Catalogue  free. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO-  38  East  Maumee  SuAdnanJVlich^ 


We  manufacture  a  ready  made 

Cedar  Picket  andGalvanizedWire 

Fence— f  nterwoveu  —  Painted 
Green— Ked— or  Plain— made  in 
3  or  1  ft.  height.  Used  extensively  for  Bnow  Protection 
alone  Highways. 


FENCING 


Excellent  for  chicken,  stock  or  any  yards.  Write  for 
prices  and  catalog.  Agents  wanted. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  12  Logan  St..  Burlington,  N  J. 


DO  YOU  WANT  MORE  MONEY? 

Our  Special  Sales  Plan  enables  agents  to  make  big  m oiiey 
selling  Martin  Corn  Cribs  to  farmers.  Full  or  part  time 
— no  experience  necessary.  Write  today  for  full  details. 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  Mansfield  Ohio 


Edmonds’  Poul  try  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


"The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Forage  for  Pigs 

I  am  thinking  of  running  a  litter  of 
pigs  on  pasture  this  Spring.  How  many 
pigs  can  pasture  an  acre  from  weaning 
until  fattening  time?  What  kind  of  pas¬ 
ture  is  cheapest  and  most  efficient  as  a 
growth  producer?  What  supplemental 
feed  should  be  given  in  addition  to  pas¬ 
ture?  M.  V.  B. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  the  area  intended  for  forage  is  pro¬ 
ductive  .soil,  that  is,  if  it  will  produce  an 
average  crop  of  corn  or  wheat,  then  the 
chances  are  that  it  would  produce  an  av¬ 
erage  crop  of  rape,  oats  and  clover  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  about  the  best  combina¬ 
tion  for  supplying  succulence  and  forage 
crops  for  pigs.  As  early  in  the  Spring 
as  it  is  possible  to  properly  plow  and  pre¬ 
pare  this  land,  make  ready  a  good  seed 
bed  and  drill  or  broadcast  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  of  oats  and  Canada 
held  peas,  utilizing  about  three  bushels  of 
the  mixed  seed  (by  measure)  per  acre. 
If  you  use  the  grass  seed  attachment  of 
your  drill,  then  distribute  4  lbs.  of  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  seed  per  acre  in  addition  to 
the  oats  and  peas.  If  it  is  a  small  area 
and  you  are  not  using  an  implement  of 
this  character,  then  the  rape  should  be 
mixed  with  some  red  clover  seed  and 
broadcast  in  the  usual  way.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  mixing  the  rape  with  clover 
not  only  because  the  clover  has  virtues 
itself,  but  it  will  make  it  easier  for  you 
to  distribute  the  desired  amount  of  rape 
over  the  given  area. 

Under  average  conditions  it  is  assumed 
that  an  acre  of  forage  crop  will  pasture  a 
ton  of  live  weight  pigs  throughout  the 
season;  that  is,  it  will  care  for  20  pigs 
weighing  100  lbs.,  or  it  will  care  for  40 
pigs  weighing  .10  lbs.  each.  The  pigs 
should  be  turned  in  when  the  oats  and 
peas  are  0  to  S  in.  high. 

If  the  oats  are  permitted  to  grow  up 
and  head  out,  in  some  instances  letting 
the  oats  trickle  off  and  be  trampled  into 
the  soil,  they  will  germinate  and  provide 
an  excellent  catch  crop  for  Fall  feeding. 
It  i,s  possible  to  use  the  Dwarf  Essex  rape 
and  clover  by  itself,  but  a  combination  of 
the  oats  and  Canada  field  peas  and  rape 
is  in  my  opinion  much  more  desirable. 
You  must  realize,  however,  that  this  com¬ 
bination  will  not  grow  well  on  poor  soil, 
and  in  order  to  get  the  best  growth  from 
an  area  of  this  character  the  land  should 
be  limed,  should  be  well  drained,  and 
should  be  reasonably  well  fertilized. 

The  only  feeds  that  are  necessary  to  be 
used  as  a  supplement  to  forage  crops  of 
this  character  would  be  cornmeal  with  5 
or  10  per  cent  of  digester  tankage.  The 
fish  meal  could  be  substituted  for  the  di¬ 
gester  tankage  if  it  is  more  easily  avail¬ 
able.  The  00  per  cent  grade  of  digester 
tankage  should  be  used,  and  when  the  pigs 
weigh  less  than  50  lbs.,  10  per  cent  of  di¬ 
gester  tankage  should  be  used.  As  they 
grow  older  the  amount  can  be  reduced  to 
5  pei-  cent  of  digester  tankage  or  fish 
meal. 

Keep  before  the  pigs  at  all  times  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  ground 
limestone  and  salt.  Remember  also  that 
in  order  to  induce  the  sows  as  well  as  the 
pigs  to  forage  vigorously  it  is  necessary 
to  deny  them  access  to  grain.  Under  av¬ 
erage  circumstances  the  allowance  of  1 x/j 
to  2  lbs.  of  grain  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight  is  considered  the  proper  amount  to 
use.  This  allowance  will  prompt  the  pigs 
to  forage,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will 
supplement  the  forage  crops  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  you  to  receive  a  new 
dollar  for  an  old  one.  Naturally,  the 
pigs  would  prefer  to  eat  the  concentrate 
rather  than  to  hustle  for  their  living  in  a 
patch  of  oats,  rape  and  peas.  The  only 
thing  that  makes  pork  production  unprof¬ 
able  is  the  tendency  of  the  feeder  to  give 
the  pigs  all  of  the  grain  that  they  will 
consume  and  allow  them  to  use  the  forage 
area  as  a  sort  of  golf  course. 


Feeding  Heifers 


Could  you  tell  me  what  to  feed  a  young 
heifer  that  came  fresh  about  a  month 
ago,  to  get  a  good  cream?  We  have  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  and  some  clover  and  have  it  all 
to  buy  also  bran,  cornmeal  and  crushed 


oats.  Should  we  add  gluten  and  oilmeal 
as  we  want  to  get  cream.  We  shall  have 
another  cow  calve  in  about  a  month.  She 
is  in  good  condition.  r.  g. 

Long  Island. 

Manifestly  the  way  to  get  more  cream 
is  to  feed  the  heifer  in  such  a  way  that 
she  will  produce  more  milk.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  modify  th  epercentage  of  butter- 
fat  which  any  individual  will  produce 
*but  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  milk  and  hence  the  quantity  of  cream. 

We  have  repeatedly  emphasized  the 
importance  of  providing  dairy  animate 
with  an  abundance  of  roughage  of  good 
quality.  By  this  we  mean  plenty  of 
clover  and  Alfalfa  hay  especially  for  use 
in  feeding  young  animals.  Where  it  is 
desired  that  the  animal  grow  in  addition 
to  producing  some  such  product  as  milk, 
then  it  is  essential  that  some  legume  hay 
of  known  usefulness  and  quality  be  made 
available.  Therefore,  while  you  are  buy¬ 
ing  hay,  buy  clover  hay,  and  buy  enough 
of  it  so  that  this  heifer  can  be  given  two 
or  three  times  a  day  all  the  clover  hay 
that  she  will  consume  and  clean  up  with 
relish. 

It  certainly  would  be  advantageous  to 
add  gluten  and  linseed  meal  to  the  basic 
ingredients  or  carbohydrate  products 
which  you  mention.  Cornmeal  and 
crushed  oats  are  pretty  much  alike  in 
their  analysis ;  one  of  course  carrying 
more  carbohydrates,  the  other  carrying 
more  fiber;  but  both,  of  them  being  de¬ 
ficient  in  protein  when  it  comes  to  the 
production  of  milk.  Bran,  on  the  other 
hand,  carries  more  protein  than  either 
corn  or  oats,  but  its  chief  contribution 
is  in  the  way  of  bulk  and  mineral  mat¬ 
ter. 

If  you  desire  to  limit  your  ration  to  the 
products  mentioned  and  available  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  would  be  suited  for  use 
in  feeding  the  heifer  in  question  :  100  lbs. 
bran,  150  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  ground 
oats,  50  lbs.  linseed  meal,  50  lbs.  gluten 
meal,  50  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings. 

Feed  from  7  to  10  lbs.  of  this  grain 
ration  per  day,  depending  of  course  upon 
the  amount  of  milk  which  the  heifer  is 
producing.  One  pound  of  grain  for  each 
three  pounds  of  milk  per  day  is  a  safe 
basis  for  determining  the  amount  of  grain 
to  use. 

For  the  dry  cow  which  is  to  freshen  in 
about  30  days,  I  should  use  a  mixture 
consisting  of :  30  lbs.  cornmeal,  30  lbs. 
oats,  30  lbs.  bran,  10  lbs.  linseed  meal. 

This  is  a  safe  ration  to  feed  young  or 
dry  stock  and  it  should  be  fed  in  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  so  that  both  classes  of  ani¬ 
mals  can  gain  in  weight  and  improve  in 
appearance. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  14 — American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sept.  22-28 — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  la. 

Sept.  27jOet.  4— National  Dairy  Expo¬ 
sition,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  1-8 — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  6 — Annual  Sale,  Berrien  County 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association,  Eau 
Claire,  Mich. 

May  15 — National  Guernsey  Sale,  Chi¬ 
cago  Guernsey  Sale,  Hinsdale,  Mich. 

May  16 — Annual  consignment  sale, 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  of  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

May  19-20 — Dispersal  Sale,  Upland 
Farms  Guernseys,  Ipswich,  Mass.  Lean- 
der  F.  Herrick,  sale  manager. 

May  21 — -New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association,  annual  sale,  Fern- 
brook  Farm,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  24 — Minnesota  Holstein-Friesian 
Association,  State  sale,  Rochester,  Minn. 

June  4 — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  sale,  Wooster,  O. 

June  5-6 — National  Holstein  sale,  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Fair  Grounds,  Richmond,  Va. 

June  11 — Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  annual  sale  of  selected 
Guernseys,  Devon,  Pa. 

Nov.  11-12 — Fond  du  Lac  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Sale.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
S.  H.  Bird,  South  Byron,  manager. 

Nov.  20— Fresh  Cow  Sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


GUERNSEYS 


10,000  POUND  COWS 

Our  heifers  yield  this  and  a  Roughwood 
bull  will  breed  the  same  for  you.  Wide 
selection.  All  ages  and  prices. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Seeret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Hornell.  N.Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Seeret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW,  OAIKT  FARMS.  22  S.  124  SI..  $*«».,  r. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Entire  Herd  of  Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  E 

$250  each.  K.P. I'attlson  -  Mt.  Morris,  N.Y. 

W  -A.  T  ED  D 

Reg.  Guernsey  HEIFER  CALVES 

for  boy’s  Club  work.  H.  WIGMAN,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Registered  Guernseys 

Philbrook  Farms  .  Kempton,  Fa. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

!Millx.irLg;  Sliortlrorns 

Dual  purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  he  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  WalBrove  Herd,  Washlngtonvlllo,  N.Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  Bull  Calf, $50 

Born  March  30,  1924.  U.  of  M.  dam.  Excellent  sire.  Thorn- 
dale  breeding.  Federal  accredited  herd.  Complete  des¬ 
cription  with  snapshots.  C.  E.  S  E.  G.  BEMIS.East  Brookfield. Man. 

JERSEYS 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  by  Masterman’s  Financier 

who  is  of  the  same  line  of  breeding  as  the  Champion  and 
Grand  Champion  females  at  the  Syracuse  National,  and 
out  of  R.  of  M.  dams.  We  still  have  a  few  bred  cows  and 
heifers  left.  BONO  FARMS  -  Troy,  Pa, 

ForSale  RK,rB*?yred  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1>.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

5  Registered,  9  Grade  Holstein 

ONE  GUERNSEY.  All  good  sized,  healthy  animals. 
Nearly  all  fresher  soon  to  be.  This  is  no  culled 
bunch  or  dealer’s  collection,  but  an  "honest- to-good- 
ness  ”  farmer’s  herd.  King&  Davis,  Tully,  N.Y, 

MISCELLANEOUS  .%  J 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  fai  merson  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barra.  VI 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfonl,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  ft  SON 

DOGS  j 

BELGIAN  SHEPHERD  Dogs 

just  imported,  for  sale.  Year-old  male  and  female. 
Handsome,  fine  watchdogs.  Coat:  Jet  blaek.  Ful¬ 
ly  pedigreed.  Eligible  for  American  Kennel  Club. 
Price,  reasonable.  Apply 

L.  DESTENAY  Woods  Tavern  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 

Airedale  PUPPIES 

Males,  ®12;  Females,  S>6, 

JOHN  I.  FOWLER  Route  1  Red  Creek,  N.  Y, 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Bow.  8HERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

Ufhlte  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

*»  Chetola  Kennels  .  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

nedlgrecd  Collie  Pups.  The  hanusome  and  intelligent 

1  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Drove  City,  1*». 

Guaranteed  Rabbit  Hound 

$15.  Collie  pups,  10  wks.  males,  $10;  female,  $7.  Aire¬ 
dale,  male,  $25.  "JUST  A-MERE"  POULTRY  FARM,  Hampton,  .N.Y. 

Thoroughbred  Knglish  Shepherd  l*u pples,$5  each 
•  FERTILE  ACRES  STOCK  FARM  Boa  232  Delhi,  N.Y. 

Rahhit  Mnunrlo  and  Beagles.  Prices  reasonable. 

nduoiinounus  Chas.  Toth  Henderson,  Md. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  lraTeh  *«! 

Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

Police  Pups,  Irish,  Airedale  Terriers  Vireeda 

Muller  1569  Logan  Ave.  Youngstown,  Ohio 

GOATS 

FOR  SALE — MILCH  GOATS — 5  Toggenburg Grade  Does 

Each  with  twin  kids,  $35  for  each  doe  and  kids.  Ore  pure 
bred  Togg.  buck,  one  yr.  old,  $25,  Two  brown  female,  % 
Togg.  kids,  8  mos.  old,  from  a  5-qt.  dam,  $15  apiece.  One 
[litre  White  Hornless  Saanan  Swiss  buck  2  yrs.  old,  $20. 
FRED  RITCHEY,  Arcade,  N.Y.  II.  K.  II.  .Vo.  2 

GOATS  f Nubians,  ToKgenbergs,  pure 
„  .  i  bretis  and  high  grades. 

SACRIFICED  1  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown.  N.  J. 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS;  alsobucks.  ENORES,  Westbrook, Conn. 

SHEEP 

SWINE 


12  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  i^^ftr^e.^Priwfsaoo6 

A-l stock.  GUS  SPERL,  SilverSt.lt  E.Tremint  Arc..  Westc&eifer.N.T. 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Bnycrs  of 

RUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Died  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

W e  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Durocs-Defender  Breeding 

Farrowed  Dec.  5.  1923.  4  Hoars,  1  Sow,  weighing 
90  to  11)0  pounds,  111 5  each. 

H.  I>.  Honest  eel  5  Front  St.,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Bred  Sows.  Bred  and  Open  Gilts.  Service 
Boar:1*.  Excellent  Breeding. 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.  0.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.Y. 


DUROCS 


IDUROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 


—  —  mg. 

F.  M.  Fattington  &  Son 


All  ages  for  s  a  1  e. 

Merrifielcl,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old.  $5.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $6.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  Ail  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  #8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  O.O.l).  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M  D.  V..  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


DUROC-JERSEY  PIOS 

Tiie  farmers’  and  feeders’  favorite  at  farmers’ 
prices.  Own  a  soil  or  daughter  of  ltosehill  Colonel, 
No.  189735.  Senior  Yearling  lirst  and  Junior  Cham¬ 
pion  Jut  Eastern  States,  New  York  States,  Schenec¬ 
tady  and  Albany  fairs.  1921.  Guernsey  hull  calves 
from  Federal  accredited  herd  at  farmers’  prices, 

CHENWOLD  FARMS  Castloton-on  Hudson,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
\Vo  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


_ S  TONE’S 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Fall  boars  and  gilts.  Also  March  pigs, 
both  sex.  Excellent  breeding.  Good  individuals, 
Prompt  shipment.  RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N  Y; 


Ififl  Pitre  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs.  0 
IUU  I  IgS  wks.. old,  #5.50 each.  HOUSE  Illl08.,l>iiahor«,ra 


(eg.  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  IHga,  gilts,  bred 
bows  and  service  boars.  E.  P.  HOOEHS,  Wayrlll*,  N,  Y. 


0  1  II  '»  Choice  Reg.  March  pigs, either  sex,  *10.  Pun*, 
•  I.  U.  3  no-akin.  Sat.  guar.  11.  HIM,,  Seneca  Falla,  N.Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross;  6  weeks  old  $5  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old  $6  each. 
All  bred  from  large  stock.  Pure  bred  Berkshires  7  weeks 
old  $7  each.  Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  on  your 
approval  or  send  check  or  money  order,  no  charge 
for  crating,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Tanner's 
National  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St,  Wobnm,  Mass. 


Poiand-Chinas H,GH  0UAUTY  BIG  TYPE 


Pigs, either  sex,  service  hours,  bred 
-  sows  and  gilts.  Buy  the  bent  here 

„  .  WILVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

I  .  O.  26*  Wilmington,  lleln  ware 


LARGE  TYPE  REG.  BERKSHIRES 

I  igs  ami  older  stock  always  on  hand.  See  stock  before 
paying.  WIANT  FARMS.  Hitefiiiqlon  Mills.  Pa. 


bieTtvpe  CHESTER  WHITES 

KsrftSSR  B~nl:,KY4"S2Ji2Klifcaa 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

now  ready  for  shipping,  10  wks.  to  4  mos.  old  at 
Farmers  Prices  Can  he  mated  in  pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  Carefully  br^d.  Come  see  our  pigs  and  make 
your  own  selections.  EDWARD  WALTER,  Box  66R.  West  Chester. Pa. 


HORSES 


PAIR  OF  MATCHED  BLACK 

PERCHERON  MARES 

Seven-eighths  blood,  seven  and  nine  years  old,  sound 
and  kind,  weight  3,000.  Both  guaranteed  to  be  in 
foal  by  a  Registered  ton  Perch eron.  Price,  $450 
Also  a  two-year  old  black  grey  Percheton  stallion* 
fifteen-sixteenth  blood,  weight  J,200,  well  built,  kind 
no  blemishes.  Price,  $175.  Matched  hay  team,  seven 
and  eight,  mare  and  horse,  sound  and  kind,  weight 
2,800,  extra  good,  single  or  double.  Price,  $425 
Have  other  good,  sound,  young  work  horses.  All  are 
home  raised.  Will  deliver  them  50  miles. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  R.  0.  No.  I.MIddle.ex,  Yales  Co., N.Y. 


Vrrliprnn  ^hllinnc  2  to  6  yr8«  old.  Large, drafty, 
r  ereneron  oiamons  Size  and  quality  combined, 
At  former  grade  prices.  All  first-prize  winners  at  0  fairs 
3  counties.  John  F.  Stollor  &  Son  Gallon,  Ohio 


or  Sale  AVery  High  Class  Standard  Bred 
landsome  Chestnut  Five  Gaited  Saddle  Mare 

Tiveyis.  old;  fifteen  fchree-hnnd.^high.  -Jack  Twic* 
American  Girl.  Guaranteed  sound.  .Splendid  d isoo* 

sition,  FRANK  HOOD,  798  No.  Walnut  St.,  Franklin,  Indiana 

USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke _ .$3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard  Waugh  .  1  75 
American  Peach  Orchard'.  Waugh..  1.75 

Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk _  2.40 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Commercial  Poultry,  Roberts .  3.00 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 
Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  L75 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Twenty  Years  After 

Up  to  twenty  years  ago  wood  construc¬ 
tion  prevailed  in  farm  machines,  including 
threshers.  But  wooden  threshers,  even  the 
best,  would  warp  and  pull  out  of  shape  when 
exposed  to  the  weather  and  drive  belt  strains. 

Wood  construction  and  Case  quality  could 
not  live  together.  In  1904  this  Company  be¬ 
gan  to  build  steel  machines.  Good  farmers 
quickly  saw  their  advantages.  And  now  we 
have  made  and  sold  over  60,000  steel  machines. 

Case  steel  construction,  improved 
and  refined  by  twenty  years  experience , 
offers  you  these  advantages: 

Durability — Most  of  the  first  steel  machines 
are  still  in  use  on  their  twentieth  birthday. 

Great  Strength  and  Rigidity — No  twist 
or  weave  in  steel  frame  from  drive  belt  strain  or 
transportation.  All  working  parts  held  in  line. 

Dependability — Case  threshers  work  all  day 
Without  stops  for  adjustments  or  lubrication. 

Large  Capacity — Fast  threshing  and 
thorough  cleaning  without  waste,  under  widely 
varying  conditions  of  grain  and  feeding. 

Any  good  farmer  can  operate  a  Case  Steel 
Thresher  successfully  and  profitably.  Write 
foryourcopy'of  “Pro/if  By  Better  Thresh¬ 
ing,  ”  a  helpful  booklet  for  progressive  farmers. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co* 

Established  1842 

Dept.  R22  Racine  Wisconsin 


m 


FARQUHAR 

“Quiver  Shake” 

THRESHERS 


Plan  now  for  the  busy  threshing  season.  Farquhar  threshers  are  equipped 
with  the  “Quiver  Shaking  Shoe”  and  have  the  Perfect  Running  Balanced 
Cylinder.  Threshes  rapidly,  are  easily  operated  and  are  good  money  makers. 
Built  in  eight  sizes.  Also  Bean  Threshers,  Sawmills,  Cider  Presses. 

Illustrated  catalog  giving  full  information 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  530,  YORK,  PA. 


Gleckner  “Thousan”  Harness 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Paralysis 

I  have  a  cow  which  calved  March  11. 
She  seemed  to  be  well  March  14  at  night, 
and  the  next  morning  she  could  not  raise 
her  hind  parts.  She  eats  and  has  no 
fever.  F.  u. 

New  Jersey. 

In  some  instances  milk  fever  comes  on 
as  late  as  you  mention,  but  such  attacks 
are  comparatively  rare  and  it  is  the  fat. 
sluggish,  under-exercised  cow  that  is  most 
likely  to  he  attacked.  In  all  cases  of 
milk  fever,  when  the  cow  goes  down  and 
becomes  unconscious,  the  udder  should  at 
once  be  stripped  clean,  washed,  disin¬ 
fected  and  inflated  with  air  pumped  in  by 
means  of  a  special  apparatus  and  milking 
tube  which  should  be  carefully  sterilized 
before  use.  In  the  case  in  question  we 
scarcely  think  that  milk  fever  can  have 
caused  paralysis.  It  may  be  that  she 
slipped  and  injured  her  back  or  that  a 
hind  leg  has  been  fractured  by  a  fall.  It 
would  therefore  be  well  to  make  a  care¬ 
ful  examination.  Lay  the  cow  over  on 
her  side  and  examine  the  upper  hind  leg, 
each  joint  or  having  them  moved  by  an 
attendant  while  the  ear  is  held  against 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  hip  to  note 
if  gritting  or  grating  can  be  heard.  Then 
turn  the  cow  and  examine  the  other  hind 
leg  in  the  same  way.  If  there  is  a  frac¬ 
ture  the  cow  will  have  to  be  put  out  of 
her  misery  in  a  humane  manner.  In 
some  cases  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  is  split 
apart  at  calving  time  and  that  may  be 
recovered  from  in  time  if  the  cow’s  hocks 
are  kept  together  by  a  buckled  strap. 

We  think  it  much  more  likely,  however, 
that  the  cow  is  paralyzed  from  weakness. 
If  she  is  12  years  old  or  over  that  is 
more  probable,  but  any  cow  that  has  not 
been  very  well  fed  may  go  down  after 
calving,  as  a  result  of  constitutional 
weakness.  During  the  first  10  days  after 
calving  a  cow  is  particularly  liable  to 
catch  cold,  suffer  from  garget  or  become 
paralyzed  if  she  is  chilled  in  any  way, 
and  especially  if  she  is  weak.  The  loehial 
discharge  comes  away  in  10  days,  or 
thereabout,  and  it  is  until  that  occurs 
that  the  cow  is  most  susceptible  to  sick¬ 
ness.  .She  should  therefore  be  carefully 
protected  during  the  critical  10  days.  If 
the  cows  is  alive  and  still  down  give  her 
30  drops  of  fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica 
twice  daily  and  increase  the  dose  two 
drops  daily  until  she  gets  up  or  some 
alarming  symptom  appears.  At  that  lat¬ 
ter  stage  go  back  to  the  first  dose  and 
repeat  the  treatment.  '  Keep  her  bowels 
active  and  the  udder  stripped  clean  and 
protected  from  bruising. 


Style  "P“ 
Pa.  &  Neu>  York 


1 V2  "  traces 

(witbiut  collar) 

Add 

$2.20  for 
1  %  "traces 


Because  of  modem  manufacturing  methods.  It  Is  the  dollars  and 
cents  cheaper  harness  to  buy;  it  Is  made  from  the  best  tanned  steer 
hides;  and  by  hand  except  where  machines  do  better  work,  as  in  stitch¬ 
ing;  it  combines  the  best  features  of  many  styles  of  harness  and  is 
extra  heavily  reinforced  where  strains  are  greatest;  It  Is  easily  ad¬ 
justed  to  any  horse  in  the  shortest  possible  time:  wherever  you  are 
you  can  see  and  examine  it  at  your  dealers  and  fit  It  to  your  horse. 
It  is  backed  by  the  strong  Gleckner  guarantee. 

QPFfl  AI  OFFPR  If  your  own  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us 
ul  EiV.l/\Li  uf  r  Cilv  i,js  n(mle  and  we  will  present  you  with  useful 
harness  accessory.  Write  for  a  free  copy  of  “Outfitting  the  Horse”. 

SIGN 

.of  the  Gleckner  Dealer 


W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  Canton,  Pa. 


A  Well-built  Stave  Silo 
at  a  Low  Price 

If  you  want  a  good,  substan¬ 
tial,  single  wall  silo,  get  our 
new  low  prices. 

Built  of  selected  tongue  and 
grooved  stock  and  bound  with  steel 
rods.  Doors  close  tight,  open  easily. 
Convenient  door-front  ladder. 

The  result  of  many  years  of  silo 
making  experience. 
Built  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos. 

Write  now 
for  literature 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Boxl60,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


STEEL  RODDED 

SILOS 


Ridding  Hogs  of  Worms 

Could  you  inform  me  what  to  give 
hogs  to  get  them  rid  of  worms.  I  have 
some  beautiful  hogs  but  when  I  killed 
some  of  them  this  Spring  their  bowels 
were  full  of  large  worms,  from  7  to  8 
in.  long.  L.  J.  w. 

Maryland. 

Santonin  used  to  be  the  sovereign 
remedy,  combined  with  calomel,  for  the 
destruction  or  expulsion  of  round  worms 
(ascaris)  of  swine,  such  as  you  describe, 
but  it  is  now  far  too  expensive  to  make 
its  use  profitable.  We  now  prescribe 
oil  of  chenopodium,  and  it  is  satisfactor¬ 
ily  effective.  The  dose  is  30  drops  for 
every  50  lbs.  of  body  weight  of  pig  and 
is  given  in  half  ounce  of  castor  oil  from 
a  bottle  with  a  piece  of  rubber  hose  at¬ 
tached,  or  by  means  of  a  dose  syringe. 
Do  not  give  any  pig  that  is  over  50  lbs. 
less  than  one  ounce  of  castor  oil.  With¬ 
hold  feed  for  24  hours  before  administer¬ 
ing  the  medicine.  The  treatment  be  re¬ 
peated  in  two  weeks,  if  seen  to  be  nec¬ 
essary.  This  is  far  better  than  to  give 
turpentine,  lye  or  copperas  to  expel  or 
destroy  worms.  We  have  to  advise  you, 
however,  that  far  more  important  than 
the  destruction  of  worms  is  their  preven¬ 
tion.  That  can  be  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  proper  system  of  manage¬ 
ment.  as  follows :  Have  each  sow  farrow 
in  a  cleansed,  disinfected  and  white¬ 
washed  pen.  Before  letting  her  pigs 
nurse,  wash  the  udder  and  teats  clean, 
that  also  having  been  done  before  far¬ 
rowing.  Also  syringe  out  the  sews 
genitals  with  lukewarm  water  tinged 
(Continued  on  page  680) 


’s  Best 
Roofing 


Factory 

Prices 


“Reo”  CInster  Metal  Singles,  V-Cnmp,  Corra. 
crated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years'  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book  | 

Get  our  wonderfully  ' 
low  prices  and  free  . 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s/ 
profits  Ask  for  Books 
_  No,  178 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES  « 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

423-473  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


fLL  C;1AC  the  most  attractive  and 
UlUUc  ollUa  most  economical 

You  can  tell  a  GLOBE  SILO  by 
the  roof. 

GLOBE  SILOS  are  made  of 
quality  spruce  and  fir.  Heavy 
matching,  double  splines, 
sealed  joints  and  our  flexi¬ 
ble  doors  makes  them 
airtight.  „  Our  exclusive 
GLOBE  extension  roof 
gives  greater  storage  space, 
takes  care  of  settling  and 
reduces  cost  per  net  ton 
capacity.  Every  Extension 
Roof  is  a  GLOBE  or  a  poor 
imitation.  Swelling  o  r 
shrinking  nre  taken  care 
of  by  easily  adjustable 
hoops.  GLOBE  improve¬ 
ments  and  advantages 
make  GLOBE  SILOS  the  most  durable,  convenient 
and  profitable  silos  you  can  possibly  own. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  prices  on  Silos, 
Tanks  Water  Tubs,  Portable  Poultry  Houses,  etc. 
Address  GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  106,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Belts  to  any 
Engine  A 


More  Wool 
iMoreProfits 

The  Stewart  One-Man  Pow¬ 
er  Shearing  Machine,  gets 
15  percent  more  wool  than  hand 
blades.  Gets  longer  staple  wool, 
bringing  higher  prices.  Machine  belts  to 
any  engine.  Shears  fast  and  easy.  Does  bet¬ 
ter  work.  Sheep  like  it.  Any  farm-hand  can  use  it. 
At  dealers,  complete  with  3  extra  sets  of  cutting 
plates,  only  $21.00  or  send  us  $2  and  pay  balance  on 
arrival.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  back. 
Get  one  now.  If  you  have  no  engine  get: Stewart 
No.  9  (hand  power)  Ball-bearing  Shearing  Machine. 
There’s  a  Stewart  Shearing  Machine,  hand  or  pow¬ 
er,  to  meet  every  need.  Send  for  complete  catalog. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
5598  Roosevelt  Road  Chicago 

World'  e  Largest  Makers  of  Clipping  and  Shearing  Machines 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAIN 7 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Henhouse  Suggestions 

I  am  sending  a  plan  of  my  henhouse. 
I  have  the  low  side  to  the  South  and 
high  to  the  North  and  big  windows  at 
each  end  and  have  the  roost  higher  than 
opening  at  the  South  and  have  never 
had  any  frozen  combs  or  sick  fowls  in  the 
years  that  I  have  had  it. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think 
of  this  kind  of  a  henhouse.  I  have  had 
the  curtains  up  only  twice  since  I  have 
had  the  henhouse.  j.  n. 

New  York. 

We  are  printing  a  cut,  from  photo¬ 
graph,  of  another  poultry  house  built  as 
yours  is,  low  in  front  and  high  in  the 
rear.  This  house  stands  on  the  grounds 
of  the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Mor¬ 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  and  I  was  told  by  Prof. 
Andrews,  who  has  charge  of  the  plant 
there,  that  they  considered  it  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  type  of  building,  being  cool  in  the 
Summer  and  as  warm  as  any  in  cold 
weather.  The  low  side  of  this  building 
faces  the  South,  overlooking  the  hill  or 
mountain  tops  and  narrow  valleys  that 
form  so  large  a  part  of  West  Virginia’s 
landscape.  This  is  a  reversal  of  the  usual 
type  of  poultry  building,  in  which  the 
front  is  high  and  the  rear  low  and  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  hens  are 
not  machines,  requiring  unvarying  care 
to  keep  them  in  good  order  and  make 


meal,  linseed  oil  meal,  wheat  bran,  brew¬ 
ers’  grains,  cane  molasses.  I  buy  this 
mixed,  from  the  dealer.  Do  you  think 
this  is  too  high  in  protein?  Do  you 
think.it  would  be  all  right  to  feed  beet 
pulp  in  place  of  silage  with  this  ration? 

New  York.  f.  h. 

The  mixed  feed  referred  to  does  not 
carry  an  excessive  amount  of  protein. 
As  you  have  a  poor  grade  of  roughage 
(and  I  should  consider  Timothy  hay  in 
this  class)  I  should  use  a  ration  carry¬ 
ing  not  less  than  22  per  cent  and  not 
more  than  24  per  cent  of  protein.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  wheat  bran  is 
more  desirable  than  wheat  middlings  be¬ 
cause  it  carries  more  mineral  matter  and 
generally  can  be  purchased  at  a  less  cost 
per  ton. 

It  certainly  would  be  worth  while  to 
add  beet  pulp  to  your  ration  especially 
since  you  do  not  have  silage  to  carry 
you  through  the  Winter.  Undoubtedly 
beet  pulp  is  more  expensive  than  silage, 
but  it  is  more  expensive  to  feed  dairy 
cows  without  beet  pulp  than  it  is  to  let 
this  high  lime  carrying  constituent  sup¬ 
plement  a  grain  ration  in  the  absence  of 
roots  or  silage. 

If  your  cows  are  giving  less  than  25 
lbs.  of  milk  a  day  you  can  well  afford 
to  add  30  lbs.  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and 


Poultry-house  on  Experiment  Station  Grounds,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


them  profitable.  Methods  and  systems 
may  be  very  different  in  different  places 
and  yet  be  equally  successful  if  only  the 
fundamental  requirements  of  the  fowls 
are  met.  m.  b.  d. 


oats  to  each  100  lbs.  of  this  24  per  cent 
feed.  This  would  substantially  reduce 
the  cost  of  your  ration.  f.  c.  m. 


Improving  Ration 

Could  you  make  up  a  better  ration  than 
we  are  feeding  now?  We  feed  100  lbs. 
cornmeal,  100  lbs.  bran.  200  lbs.  oilmeal, 
right  fresh  from  the  factory.  We  have 
some  cows  off  on  feed.  We  have  one  cow 
giving  bloody  milk  out  of  one  teat.  We 
have  another  big  one  off  on  feed ;  was 
milking  30  quarts,  but  went  down  to  six 
quarts,  and  eats  very  little  and  slow.  We 
also  feed  dried  beet  pulp,  iy2  quarts  each 
feed  for  each  cow.  E.  P. 

A  ration  intended  for  dairy  cows  which 
is  limited  to  bran,  cornmeal  and  linseed 
meal,  fed  in  the  proportions  that  you  in¬ 
dicate,  would  be  ill-suited  for  profitable 
results.  You  have  not  only  used  too  much 
linseed  meal,  but  you  have  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  variety  enough  and  bulk  enough  to 
satisfy  the  exacting  demands  of  cows 
■  which  produce  milk  at  a  profit.  Such  a 
;  combination,  if  fed  in  large  amounts, 
would  prove  unduly  laxative  find  would 
cause  other  irregularities  in  the  process 
of  digestion.  A  more  suitable  ration 
would  result  from  combining  250  lbs.  of 
cornmeal,  200  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats.  Unless 
you  have  some  form  of  succulence,  use 
beet  pulp. 

For  the  cow  vliic-h  is  giving  bloody 
mlik,  deny  her  access  to  the  regular  grain 
ration  and  feed  her  a  mixture  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  beet  pulp,  bran,  ground 
oats  and  linseed  meal.  Previous  to  the 
using  of  this  ration,  give  her  a  purge  con¬ 
sisting  either  of  a  quart  of  raw  linseed 
oil  or  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  warm  water  to  which  has 
been  added  a  pint  of  molasses,  f.  c.  M 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  feed  my 
cows.  I  have  Timothy  hay  and  some 
clover,  but  no  silage.  I  am  feeding  a 
mixed  dairy  feed  which  contains  wheat 
middlings,  eocoanut  oil  meal,  cottonseed 


Too  Much  Cottonseed  Meal 

Please  combine  the  weight  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  for  a  feed  for  milk  cows  in  mak¬ 
ing  butter :  Cob  and  corn  meal,  ground 
wheat  and  cottonseed  meal,  37  to  41  per 
cent  protein.  Roughage  is  corn  stover, 
Timothy  and  clover  hay,  mixed.  Do  you 
suggest  anything  to  add  to  the  above  feed, 
as  I  wish  to  get  the  best  results  possible? 
IIow  much  of  this  mixture  should  be 
given  per  cow  to  a  gallon  of  milk? 

Virginia.  j.  o.  c. 

A  safe  rule  to  follow  in  determining 
the  amount  of  grain  to  feed  to  cows  in 
milk  is  to  allow  1  lb.  of  feed  for  each  3 
or  8y2  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  cow  per 
day.  If  you  are  making  butter,  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  feed  the  cow  as  many 
pounds  of  grain  per  day  as  she  produces 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  week. 

I  should  doubt  the  wisdom  of  permit¬ 
ting  cottonseed  meal  to  provide  all  of  the 
protein  in  any  ration,  especially  if  this 
ration  were  fed  during  the  Winter,  and 
provided  further  that  it  had  as  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  the  combination  ground 
wheat  and  corn  and  cob  meal.  Certainly 
the  addition  of  linseed  meal  would  he 
necessary  to  produce  the  best  results. 
Ground  wheat  may  replace  cornmeal  in  a 
ration,  but  nevertheless  it  is  advisable  to 
incorporate  some  wheat  bran  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  that  carries  the  general  run  of 
ground  wheat,  although  corn  and  cob 
meal  in  this  instance  will  provide  some 
additional  bulk. 

With  mixed  hay  and  no  silage,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  following  grain  ration  be 
provided  :  Corn  and  cob  meal,  300  lbs. ; 
ground  wheat,  250  lbs.  ;  43  per  cent  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  200  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  150 
lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  100  lbs. 

For  the  cows  that  are  yielding  more 
that  40  lbs.  per  day  I  should  feed  them 
from  %  to  V2  lb.  additional  of  cottonseed 
meal  or  gluten  meal.  If  beet  pulp  is  fed 
to  provide  succulence  and  to  increase  the 
energy  content  of  this  feed,  then  it  would 
be  permissible  to  add  100  lbs.  of  40  per 
cent  gluten  feed  to  the  combination. 

F.  C.  M. 
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UPWARD 


MONTH 


You  can  now  buy  your 
Green  Mountain  Silo  with  a 
P®rt  of  the  monthly  milk 
check.  A  wonderful  long¬ 
life  silo,  plus  a  buying  plan 
that  fits  your  own  circum¬ 
stances.  Write  now  for  full 
particulars. 

The  Green  Mountain  has 
heavy  close-fitting,  creosoted 
staves;  extra  heavy  hoops 
with  oversize  threads.  Doors 
made  and  fit  like  safe  or 
refrigerator.  Wooden  ladder 
rungs — no  iron  to  frost  your 
fingers.  Extra  capacity  red 
gambrel  roof.  Storm-proof 
anchorage  system  makes 
your  Green  Mountain  "stay 
put,"  erect,  tight,  hand¬ 
some. 

Special  30  Day  Offer 

To  Induce  early  orders,  we  will 
cancel  entirely  the  first  month’s 
*f  your  order  Is  received 
within  30  days  from  appearance 
of  this  adv. 

Write  to-day  for  booklets. 
Payment  plan,  etc. 

Tbe  Creamery  Pic*.,  Mfr..Co. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


$4^  Down 
toW 
Brings 
Any  Size 


\/bn&iicwn 


GREEK  MOUNTAIN 


JO  Down 

Puts  this  Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only 
*7.60  down.  Fay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  improved  metal- 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckles. 


First  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70 years  ago.  Now 
known  throughout  America  for  its  pronounced 
superiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tan¬ 
ner-manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from 
the  raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

A.k  for  free  harness  book.  Learn  all  about  our  *7  60 
metS  fawnra  payment  offer  and  the  Olde-Tan  metal-'to- 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept. 30  -74 

I9th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago.  III. 
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compound  ETHIC  US  powder 


— for — 


Indigestion 

Powder 

No.  I 


INDIGESTION 

Quickly  relieves  pain,  stomach 
gases,  chronic  constipation. 

« for  —  16  doses  —  50  cents 

By  mail 

Ethicus  Laboratories  New  lorfcny 


Send  for  catalog  and  get  ourattractive 
proposition  for  early  buyers 

SILVER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  510,  Salem,  Ohio 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

ON  30  DAYS  TRIAL  Test  the 

American  any  way  you  please  Your 
money  back,  if  not  satisfied.  You  keep  all 
the  profits  it  makes  during  the  period 

$15  TO  $50  SAVED  As  the  Ameri¬ 
can  comes  direct  from  the  maker  to  you 

EASY  PAYMENTS  A  small  pay¬ 
ment  each  month  for  the  balance 
and  the  American  pays  for  itself. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Get  this  book.  See  our 
attractive  installment. 

Cash  and  Send  No 
Money  offers.  Learn 
about  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  on  the 
1924  American.  A 
size  for  every  dairy 
and  terms  for  every 
purse.  Orders  filled 
promptly  from  ware¬ 
houses  thruout  the  country. 

'Write  Today 

AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  147S  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


WHY  FEED  the  CROWS? 


SOLD  on  a  GUARANTEE 

Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  aud  protect  it. 
against  Crows,  other  birds,  Alice,  Wireworms, 
Weevils,  etc  COltBIN  prevents  stinking  smut, 
easily  applied,  lreated  seed  can  be  used  in  planter 
Costs  about  1  i>c  per  acre  of  corn.  If  it  fails  to  do 
what  we  claim,  return  empty  can  and  we  will  refund 

■mn\ri!no,iey'  ,‘Se,V'  f?r  a  can  today— enough  to  treat 
300  lbs.  ot  seed.  Price  » 1.50.  We  pay  postage. 

AMERICAN  CORBIN  CO..  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “ Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  Business  Farmer's  Paper 
'  £  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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BEEKEEPERS’  SUPPLIES-APRIL  SPECIAL  PRICE  DRIVE 


Medium  Brood  Comb  Foundation .  gn  il  *  -2  1!^' 

Thin  Surplus  Comb  Foundation . —  .65  lb  601b 

Standard  Hoffman  Frames .  ’  lon’ 

SECTIONS  500  No.  1  414  x  4!4  x  1% . $  6.40 


100  lbs. 

.50  lb. 
.55  lb. 
$5  00 

No.  2 . $  5.75 


1000  No.  1  414  x  414  x  1% .  12.60 

HIVES  5  10  fr.  1  story  Excelsior  Covered  Hives .  «io  on 

5—  8  fr.  1  story  Excelsior  Covered  Hives . j  . ii  on 

J  story  Metal  Covered  Hives  with  Inner  Covers.. .  -  — 

o  8  fr.  1  story  Metal  Covered  Hives  with  Inner  (5>vers . . 

BEE  VEIL  Muth  Wire  Front,  Best  on  Earth . 

QUEEN  BEES  Three  Banded  or  Golden,  delivery  beginning  April  20th. 

.\  . . . $  125  1  Tested .  ....  $240 

12  Untested .  14.50  12  Tested .  2400 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

Pearl  and  Walnut  Sts.  Send  for  out  complete  catalog  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


No.  2 .  1 1  25 


15.65 

14.95 

.90 


680 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  19,  1924 


OilPull  Service 

10-  Y ear  Drawbar  Service — abundance 
of  power  for  all  drawbar  work. 

10-  Year  Belt  Power  Service — all  the 
engine’s  “steady”  power  delivered  to 
the  belt. 

10-Year  Hot  Weather  Service — Oil 

cooling  eliminates  overheating. 
10-Year  Cold-Weather  Service — Oil 
cooling  absolutely  overcomes  freezing. 
10-Year  Operating  Economy  —  Oil- 
Pull  holds  principal  Fuel  Econ¬ 
omy  Records — also  low  upkeep 
records.  Average  life,  10  years 
o'MA  or  more. 


Get  Posted  on 
OilPull  10-Year  Service 


E‘  us  send  you  facts  that 
show  why  the  OilPull 
Tractor  works  the  year 
‘round  on  the  average  farm 
for  ten  years  and  more.  This 
is  information  every  modem 
farmer  should  have.  It  proves 
that  the  OilPull  delivers  “the 
cheapest  power.’*  With  these 
facts  you  will  know: 

Why  the  OilPull  has  abundant 
power — more  than  the  rating  in¬ 
dicates. 

Why  the  OilPull  is  a  wonderful 
belt  worker. 

Why  the  OilPull  is 
champion  of  fuel 
economy. 

Why  the  OilPull 
operates  at  lowest 
upkeep  expense. 

Why  the  OilPull  is 
an  ftall  -’round” 
and  “all-season” 
tractor. 


Good  Machinery 
Pays 


Efficient  machinery  can  eas¬ 
ily  double  the  daily  work 
done  by  one  man.  Yet  only 
4%  to  8%  of  the  expense  of 
running  a  farm  is  for  machin¬ 
ery.  What  else  can  you  buy 
that  gives  such  a  big  return? 


Get  Our  FREE  Books 

The  Rumely  OilPull  is  in 
wider  use  today  than  ever 
before  and  growing .  Four¬ 
teen  years  of  daily  service 
have  proved  the  soundness  of 
Triple  Heat  Control ,  Oil 
Cooling,  Dual  Lubrication 
and  other  distinctive  OilPull 
features.  Whether  you  now 
have  a  tractor  or  not,  learn 
what  the  Rumely  OilPull 
offers.  Send  postcard  for  our 
booklet  Triple 
Heat  Control 
and  our  big 
general  catalog 
which  fully 
describes  and 
pictures  OilPull 
construction. 


Write  us  NOW. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 

THRESHER  CO.,  Inc. 

' t  (Incorporated) 


Address  Dept,  zz 


La  Porte,  Indiana 


The  Advance-Rumely  Line  includes  kerosene  tractors, 
steam  engines,  grain  and  rice  threshers,  husker-shredders, 
alfalfa  and  clover  hullers,  silo  fillers  and  motor  trucks. 

Serviced  Through  33  Branches  and  Warehouses 


1  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
SEl.|\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

tp..  ICORRUGATED  —  PLAIN  —  V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES -SPOUTING -CUTTER 

^HQ  g  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLDS  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


Galvanized  Roofing  and  Fence 

For  Immediate  Shipment  we  offer  prime  No.  1, 
Galvanized  Kooiing  and  Wire  Fence. 

29  gauge  Wt.  28  gauge  Wt. 

2V,-in.  Corrg .  $4  58  77  $4.75  81 

Di-in.  Corrg .  4.63  77  4.80  SI 

2  V  Crimp  &  1  stix .  4  83  78  6.00  85 

3  V  Crimp  &  1  stix .  4.93  79  5.10  86 

Nails,  10c  per  pound.  Leadwashers,  20c  pound 

035 — 35-in.,  No.  12,  Filler  Fence . 26c  per  rod 

635— H  35-in.,  No.  11,  Filler  Fence . 305-iic  “ 

635 — 9)£  35-in.,  All  No.  9^  Fence . 34^c  “ 

80  Rods,  2-point,  cattle  barb  wire . $3.55  each 

80  Rods,  4-point,  cattle  barb  wire .  3.75  “ 

The  above  price.  F.  O.  B  Mill.  Quality  Guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Write  for  our  delivered  price. 
Consumers  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Moundsville,  W.Va. 


Best  Locking 
Device  ° 
Ever  Made 


2110  E 


An  improvement  found  only 
on  West  Bend  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment.  One  lever  locks  in  or 
releases  from  2  to  SO  cows 
instantly,  and  also  operates 
cow-stops.  Saves  thousands 
of  steps.  Simple,  practical 
and  indestructible.  Used  on 
the  best  dairy  farms  every¬ 
where.  Our  steel  stalls, 
mangers,  pens,  litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  water  bowls  and 
other  dairy  barn  necessities 
are  your  best  investment. 
Get  our  ~  ( 

Big,  FREE  Barn  Equipment  Book 

Explains  entire  line,  also  our  special  FREE  service  to 
farmere  building  new  or  equipping  old  barns  with  the  best 
labor-saving  devices.  Blue  prints  furnished.  Drop  us  a 
postal  for  full  information.  We  are  helping  thousands  of 
Camera  make  more  profit  out  of  their  barns.  Why  not  you? 
.  Write  TOD  A  Y 

WEST  BEND  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

West  Bend,  Wig.  Syracuse,  N.  ?» 

Write  nearest  office — Address  Dept.  B 


Ridding  Hogs  of  Worms 

(Continued  from  page  67S) 
light  pink  with  permanganate  of  potash. 
These  cleansing  operations  are  done  to 
prevent  contamination  of  the  teats  with 
discharges  from  the  bowels  or  genitals 
of  the  sow.  As  soon  as  the  pigs  are 
nursing  well  and  strong  on  their  legs 
move  sow  and  litter  in  a  cleansed  wagon 
to  a  new  or  specially  cleansed,  disin¬ 
fected  and  whitewashed  colony  house  on 
grass  not  grazed  by  swine  since  it  was 
seeded.  Then  have  the  sow  and  her 
litter  graze  a  succession  of  green  crops, 
preferably  legumes,  from  early  Spring 
until  late  in  the  Autumn  and  keep  them 
absolutely  away  from  all  places  that 
have  been  occupied  by  hogs.  During  this 
time  they  are  also  to  be  supplied  with 
mixed  meals  and  skim-milk  and  given 
access  to  salt,  slaked  lime  and  wood 
ashes  or  steamed  bonemeal.  So  managed 
the  pigs  should  keep  practically  free 
from  worms  and  by  Autumn  they  will 
have  grown  so  large  and  strong  that 
worms  after  that  are  not  a  serious 
menace.  Pigs  often  become  infested 
with  embryo  round  worms  just  after 
birth  and  these  parasites  are  carried  to 
the  lungs  or  other  vital  organs  and 
cause  disease  which  cannot  be  remedied 
by  medicines. 


Depraved  Appetite 

I  have  a  Holstein  cow  six  years  old, 
to  all  appearances  in  perfect  health  and 
condition  She  began  barking  trees 
when  she  was  six  or  eight  months  old 
and  has  kept  it  up  both  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer.  She  began  on  locust  trees  in  the 
pasture  and  when  she  cannot  reach  them 
as  has  been  the  case  this  Winter  she 
barks  apple  trees.  She  has  the  range 
of  a  large  farm  in  Summer  and  also  in 
Winter  when  weather  is  mild  ;  has  com¬ 
fortable  Winter  quarters,  is  fed  clover 
hay,  corn  fodder,  roots,  etc.,  salt  before 
her  at  all  times  and  good  water. 

Pennsylvania.  A.  A.  M. 

This  cow  has  become  an  “addict”  to 
bark  stripping  and  eating.  At  first  the 
practice  is  caused  by  indigestion  or  a 
craving  for  some  needed  ingredient  of  a 
complete  ration  not  supplied  by  the  feed. 
It  may  be  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
cow  has  still  a  depraved  appetite  or  in¬ 
digestion  for  which  the  salicin  of  bark 
may  be  an  antidote.  Anyhow,  the  first 
step  should  be  to  try  a  change  in  ration 
and  to  supply  more  mineral  matter.  Try 
the  feeding  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
or  quantities  of  ground  corn,  oats  and 
barley,  adding  one-half  part  each  of 
wheat  bran  and  oilmeal.  Or  feed  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  quantities  of  ground  barley, 
oats  and  bran  along  with  silage  and  good 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  or  of  four  parts 
of  ground  barley  and  three  parts  each  of 
gluten  feed  and  wheat  bran.  Roots  do 
fairly  well  instead  of  silage,  if  fed  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  keep  the  bowels 
active.  In  the  way  of  additional  min¬ 
eral  matter  add  two  pounds  of  either 
steamed  bone  meal,  wood  ashes,  ground 
limestone  or  ground  phosphate  rock 
(floats)  to  every  100  lbs.  of  concentrated 
feed  prepared  and  fed.  As  salt  is  freely 
supplied  it  need  not  be  added  to  the  feed. 

Farm  animals  are  especially  fond  of 
the  bark  of  the  poplar  (“popple”)  tree 
and  it  no  doubt  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  salicin.  If  you  can  supply  the 
stems  and  branches  of  that  tree  for  the 
cow  to  strip  of  bark  that  may  prove 
beneficial,  especially  if  indigestion  is  pres¬ 
ent,  but  we  often  find  that  when  green 
grass  becomes  available  the  craving  for 
bark  subsides.  If  you  find,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  it  persists,  it  might  be  well 
to  try  the  effects  of  iodine.  Dissolve  two 
grains  of  iodide  of  potash  daily  in  the 
drinking  water.  If  you  have  drinking 
cups  in  the  stable,  dissolving  a  five-grain 
tablet  of  iodide  of  potash  in  the  water 
in  each  cup  every  other  day  will  suffice. 
This  is  also  the  new  and  approved  treat¬ 
ment  to  prevent  goiter  in  new  born 
calves,  as  well  as  hairlessness  in  all  new 
born  animals.  It  need  only  be  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  of  gestation,  but  many 
dairymen  prefer  to  continue  it  through¬ 
out  the  period.  If  you  think  that  the 
stripping  and  eating  of  bark  is  merely 
a  habit  and  does  not  indicate  need  of 
drugs  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  coat 
some  of  the  trees  with  pine  tar,  or  any¬ 
thing  the  cow  dislikes,  until  it  causes  a 
distaste  for  hark, 


The  reliable 
and  effective 
remedy  for: 

Spavin 
Capped  Hock 
Curb 
Splint 
Ringbone 
Thoroughpin 
Quittor 
Wind  Galls 
Poll  Evil 
Strained 
Tendons 
Fistula 
Sweeney 
Barb  Wire 
Cuts 
Calk 
Wound3 


“I  always  rely  on 
Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam  to  keep  my 
horses  sound.  Never 
fire  any  more — use 
Gombault’s  instead. 
It  does  the  work  and 
the  hair  grows  back 
natural  color.” 

Used  for  41  years.  A  million  suc¬ 
cessful  treatments  given  each  year. 
Directions  with  every  bottle.  $1.50 
per  bottle  at  druggists  or  direct  upon 
receipt  of  price. 

ALSO  GOOD  FOR  HUMAN  USE 
An  excellent  remedy  for  sprains, 
bruises,  cuts,  bums,  sore  throat, 
muscular  and  inflammatory  rheu¬ 
matism,  sciatica  and  lumbago. 
The  Lawrence- Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


rT,HE  place  to  cool  milk  is  on 
*  the  farm;  Jhe  time  right  after 
milking.  Stops  germ  growth. 
Removes  animal  and  food  odors. 
Gives  milk  a  better  flavor. 
Makes  it  last  longer. 

The  Champion  is  the  most 
practical,  reasonably  priced  milk 
cooler  on  the  market.  One  milk¬ 
ing  saved  more  than  pays  its  cost 

Champion  Sheet  Metal  Co.,  Inc. 

102  Champion  Building 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
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CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER. 

Stops  Germ  Growth. 


Approved  By  The 
U.  S.  Government 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wirescreen  ringforclamp- 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT'S  ALL 

Our  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer 
is  also  endorsed  by  the  Connecticut 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 
Agricultural  Colleges,  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioners,  and  the  small¬ 
est  as  well  as  the  largest  dairymen 
in  the  country. 

Why?  Because  they  know  that  the  Dr. Clark 
will  do  what  no  other  strainer  can  do— re¬ 
move  every  last  bit  of  sediment,  no  matter 
how  fine,  from  milk.  They  not  only  know 
it  — but  we  guarantee  it  on  your  herd  or 
any  other. 

For  ordinary  herds,  use  10-qt.  size;  for  large 
herds,  the  18-qt.  Inexpensive  and  lasts  a 
lifetime.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  A  243  Champion  St.. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Rosemont 


Weaned 
Pullets 
Ready 
80  Cents  Each 

These  carefully  selected  pullets  are 
safely  past  the  brooding  stage,  nicely 
feathered,  weaned,  ready  to  grow*  into 
early  layers.  Merely  feed  them  well,  give 
them  comfortable  quarters  and  they  will 
shell  out  the  eggs  in  late  summer  and 
early  fall  when  prices  are  high. 

Choice  Rosemont  stock — snappy,  heal¬ 
thy,  productive,  profitable. 

White,  Brown  and  Black 
Leghorns  and  Anconas. 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ....  80c  each 

12  to  14  weeks  old  ....  $1.00  each 

No  order  accepted  at  these  prices  for 
less  than  15  pullets.  Shipments  by  ex¬ 
press  collect.  Enclose  check  or  money 
order  for  number  you  wish. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  and  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


ALBRO’S  A-GRADE  CHICKS 

If  you  want  chicks  of  best  quality  I  have  them.  I  pay 
Special  attention  to  culling  and  breeding  for  heavy  egg 
production  as  well  as  show  stock.  My  Buffs  are  from 
stock  that  won  best  display  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
1922-1923.  Color,  solid  Golden.  My  Buff,  White  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas  are  Free  range  and  on  separate  Farms.  S. 
C.  Buff  Leghorns,  $20  per  100.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
•  1  5  per  100.  S.  C.  Minorcas,  $1  5  per  100.  May  delivery’ 
10*  discount.  June  delivery,  20*  discount. 

AUIKO'S  BUFF  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mur.thon,  Jt.  Y. 


miri/C  S.C.W.LEGHORNS 
IjIIIIjIIiJ  EXCLUSIVELY 

Breeders  on  free  ranee— milk  fed— disease  free.  Yon 
cannot  buy  better  chicks.  Circular  free 

HILLSDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Hillsdale.  New  York 

BABY  £Ii?,e<LorTBr?ilers . $  9  per  100 

1  S.  O,  W.  Leghorn .  11  per  100 

CHIX  Barred  Rocks . 13  per  100 

n  1  ^  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  15  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100*  live  del.  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  paid  to  your  door.  FRARK  MACE,  McAliiterrllIe,Pa.  ».  q.  z 

Baby  Chlcks-S.  C.  Black  Minorca 

From  Pure  bred  2-yr.  old  hens.  None  better.  25— $7;  so¬ 
il*;  100— $94.  QUALITY  TRUCK  t  POULTRY  FARM.  Milford,  ft.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullets,  Hens,  Cocks,  Cockerels 

Pullets  and  Cockerels.  6  to  10  weeks  old. 

Hens  and  Roosters,  1  year  and  2  years  old. 

2  year  old,  bred  by  Parka  iron  dams  with  200  to  297egg« 
Yearling*  bred  by  Jones  from  dam*  with  260  to  328eggt 

Flock  average,  Dec.  42*,  Jan.  51*,  Feb.  60*, 

Mar.  64*,  Apr.  62*. 

STUART  H.  HEIST  -  -  Penltyn,  P.nna, 

cnn  White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  yearling  hens.  $1.25 
uUll  each.  None  better.  Cl,  A  HE  GREGORY,  Aft.  Vlilon,  N.Y. 

Hatching  Eggs,  »2  setting 
;  for  15.  Si  o  for  100.  Baby 
Chix,  S28  a  100.  Selected 
etoek.  VIKTOR  JA1FOWSKI  Allentown,  N.  J. 

EGGS  Fr0m  Ch0iC<!  St0ck*  -mVBC^h?nanGeesefi 

$2.50  per  10.  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $0 — 100. 

R.  P.  CAMPBELL  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  wfnne™0ttaf 

$5  per  15.  Pen  No.  1— $3.  aI.HKKT  SHEFFIELD,  Ath.a»,N.Y. 

Jersey  Black  Giants.  Hatching  Eggs,  $2.50  per  15;  $15 
per  100.  Paul  Shirk  -  MltHinburg,  Pa. 

White  Wyandotte  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Martin  Dorcas  direct.  Also  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Small  Deposits  and  prompt  deliveries.  Prices  right. 
Write  for  list.  A.  B.  CARD,  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  0.  No.  I 

While  Wyandolles.  Regal-Dorcas  strain.  Eggs  from  A-l 
Layers  of  large  eggs.*  1.75-15;  S9-100.R.  Hill, Seneca  Falls. N.Y. 

ANCONAS  white  wy- 

R.  and  S*  C.  Circulars.  AND0TTES 

EARLE  S.  WILSON.  Box 497.  Hammond,  N  Y.  (Sec.  N.Y.  A.  C.) 

SO  Alim  II  AC  Sheppard  Strain.  Eggs,  $2— 15:  $12— 100, 

.  U.  fllUlUnAO  prepaid.  G.  SIMMS  Be*  Y  hake,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Black  Minorcas 

Specializing  in  eggs,  chicks,  stock. 

GREGG’S  MATCHLESS  MINORCAS,  Sycamore.  Ohio  Box  256 


Jersey  Black  Giants 


Egg-eating  Hens 

I  notice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  quite  a 
number  of  poultrymen  are  having  trouble 
with  hens  eating  eggs.  That  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  needs  to  be  solved  at  once ;  with 
the  very  first  sign  of  an  egg  having  been 
broken  in  the  nest,  the  hens  should  be 
carefully  looked  over  as  soon  as  they 
have  gone  to  roost,  to  find  the  culprit. 
This  is  not  difficult,  for  there  will  be  some 
of  the  yolk  on  her  beak,  usually.  Then 
take  the  hen  under  your  left  arm,  with 
her  head  in  your  left  hand,  and  with 
thumb  and  finger  open  her  mouth,  and 
with  the  sharpest  blade  of  your  penknife 
paie  the  hard  shell  of  the  beak  down  to 
the  “quick” — not  enough  to  make  it  bleed, 
but  so  that  it  will  be  tender.  Do  this  to 
both  upper  and  lower  mandible,  but  only 
at  the  front  end.  If  you  have  ever  pared 
a  fingernail  a  little  too  close,  then  hap¬ 
pened  to  hit  that  finger  end  against  any¬ 
thing,  you  will  not  have  forgotten  the 
pain.  A  small  file  is  better  than  a  knife 
to  pare  down  the  beak;  the  knife  may 
cut  too  deep.  Then  put  some  china  or 
glass  nest  eggs  in  the  nest  and  one  or  two 
on  the  floor.  When  the  hen  picks  at  them 
she  feels  a  sharp  pain,  and  it  doesn’t  take 
her  long  to  learn  not  to  pick  at  an  egg. 
In  my  20  years  of  poultry  keeping  on  my 
farm  I  found  this  cure  for  egg-eating 
operating  perfectly  every  time.  It  is  not 
ci  u el ,  it  does  not  hurt  the  hen  except 
when  she  picks  at  something  hard,  and 
her  beak  grows  out  again  in  a  few  days, 
the  same  as  your  finger  nail  does.  The 
hen  doesn’t  have  to  go  hungry,  for  she  can 
eat  the  dry  mash  without  any  pain. 

Sometimes  the  nest  is  to  blame  for 
making  egg  eaters.  If  there  are  several 
eggs  in  a  nest  that  a  hen  has  to  jump 
down  into,  a  heavy  lien  is  quite  liable  to 
break  one,  especially  if  one  happens  to  be 
thinner  shelled  than  the  others.  Then 
the  hen  starts  to  eat  the  most  delicious 
thing  she  ever  tasted,  and  when  it  is  all 
eaten  scratches  in  the  nest  to  find  more, 
probably  breaking  one  or  two  more  and 
eating  them.  The  remedy  is,  don’t  have 
any  nests  that  the  hens  have  to  jump 
down  into.  If  you  use  orange  boxes  for 
nests,  saw  a  hole  in  the  side  for  the  hen 
to  enter,  nail  a  board  on  top,  and  nail  a 
cleat  on  each  end  of  the  bottom,  letting 
them  extend  8  in.  or  so  beyond  the  bot¬ 
tom,  so  that  a  strip  can  be  nailed  to 
them  for  a  landing  place  for  the  hen 
when  she  flies  up,  and  from  which  she 
can  step  into  the  nest.  And  don’t  put  in 
too  much  nest  stuff;  there  must  be  room 
for  the  hen  to  stand  up.  A  hen  never 
lays  an  egg  when  she  is  sitting;  she  has 
to  stand  upon  her  feet  to  extrude  the 
egg-  GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE 


Vitamine  D 

Positively  Prevents  and  Cures 
Leg  Weakness  in  Chicks 

Experiments  at  Storrs  (Conn.),  Wisconsin  and  Cornell  Agr  Experi¬ 
ment  stations  prove  that  leg  weakness  in  chicks  is  prevented  and  cured  by 
ieedmg  A  itamme  D,  found  in  greatest  quantities  in  choice  cod  liver  oil. 

The  Storrs  bulletin,  No.  72,  says— “The  essential  element  in  Cod  Diver 
Uil  that  controls  leg  weakness  is  the  antirachitic  substance,  or  Vitamine  D. 
it  is  therefore  important  to  use  only  pure  raw  cod  liver  oil  (not  an  emul- 
sion)  I  or  experiments  conducted  at  Storrs,  cod  liver  oil  that  has  been 
tested  for  this  particular  Vitamine  has  been  purchased  from  the  Harris 
Laboratories  at  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.” 

Another  Storrs  test  shows  that  when  cod  liver  oil  is  mixed  with  certain 
starchy  feeds  it  loses  its  Vitamine  content  and  fails  to  cure  leg  weakness. 
Avoid  untested  oils  and  mixtures. 

Cod  Liver  Oil — Harris 

is  Guaranteed  to  Contain  Vitamine  D 

as  well  as  the  highly  important  Vitamine  A.  It  is  tested — every  lot  contains 
the  Vitamines.  Ordinary  commercial  cod  liver  oils  may  or  may  not  contain 
them.  We  know  of  no  other  brand  of  V it  amine-tested  cod  liver  oil. 

Cod  Liver  Oil-Harris  should  form  1%  of  the  chick  mash,  (only  one 
pint  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash)  until  the  chicks  are  four  to  five  weeks  old. 
For  such  small  amounts  the  cost  is  practically  nothing. 

Remember,  the  wonderful  results  secured  are  due  to  the  Vitamines,  not 
the  oil.  Order  on  the  basis  of  known  Vitamine  content  and  be  sure  of  re¬ 
sults.  Cod  Liver  Oil-Harris  costs  little  if  any  more  than  commercial  oils 
of  unknown  value.  And  the  price  we  quote  includes  delivery  to  your  station. 

Get  your  supply  of  Cod  Liver  Oil- 
Harris  at  once.  Mix  it  with  the  mash 
you  prefer  and  grow  better  chicks 
than  you  ever  owned.  We  will  ship 
immediately  on  receipt  of  your  order. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  —  Harris 
Tested  and  Guaranteed 

One  Pint  bottle  -  -  -  $.  .75 

One  Gallon  can  ...  3.50 

Five  Gallon  can  -  15.00 

Delivered  prepaid — Cash  with 
order  or  C.  O.  D. 


Write  for  Helpful  FREE 
Bulletins 

Harris  Laboratories 

34  Main  Street 

Tuckahoe  -  -  -  New  York 

SAVE  MONEY  Send  us  the  names  of 25  poul¬ 
try  growers  and  we  will  ship  you,  prepaid  a  full 
gallon  of  Cod  Liver  Oil-Harris  for  only  $3.00 


4.  jOi 


Tnpnested  IARRED  ROCKS  loyrs.  breeding.  Eggs,  12e:  Chicks,. 
•  25c  and  up.  Circulars.  ARTHUR  SEARLES,  Ba*  N,  Miilord,  N.  H. 

Buff  Orpington  Hatching  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $8  hundred. 
Winter  layers.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Howden  Fillmore,  N.Y. 


Light!Brahmas  Only 

HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM  Norfolk,  Conn. 


I  »ght 

Jot 


Brahma  Hatching  Eggs,  Ten  Cents  each. 

John  T.  Eagan  -  Lebanon,  JV.  Y. 


For  Sale- White  Holland  Toms ^nd0^*15 

2  yr.  old,  $20.  Mammoth  prize-winning  birds— turkey 
eggs,  50«  each.  A.  0.  FISH K It,  Middletown.  N.  V.  Geo.  Pel 


BOURBON  RED  BABY  TURKEYS 

Pure  bred,  large,  136-egg  strain,  $1.25  each.  Ready  June 
1st.  Eggs.  $8.50  per  doz.  T.  F.  Pier  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Eggs,  Baby  Stock,  Bourbon  Turkeys, 

Island  Whites.  Mr*.  ALICE  TRAMMELL  Prince**  Anne,  Md. 

Genuine  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  11-7™.' 

Satislact’n  guaranteed.  Maple  Grove  Farm,  Fillmore,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Pekin  Hatching  Eggs  BreVdersun#8deach. 

L.  F.  HOW  PEN 


$12  Hundred, 
seders  $8  ea„... 

Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


Whilefhinpce  (Wo  Esg8'  50c*  Gof4ings,  *1. 

Tf  UllCV/UIUCbC  UCvoC  LILLIE  J.SIMMONROTH.Erencbtown.N.J. 

Turkey  Eggs  from  Purebred  Bourbon  Reds.  Price, $6  per 
*  dozen.  J.  M.  KELLEY,  SienyRitfge  Farms,  Htpewell  Jet.,  N.Y.  R.Na.l 


Turkeys 


White  Holland  Garden  winner  1922-23-24. 

E.  J.  Niven  •  Darien,  Conn. 


Inbreeding  Poultry 

If  I  should  purchase  chicks  from  a 
dealer  out  of  his  first  pen,  what  would  I 
do  for  mates  to  mate  them  to  next  year? 
The  Breeder  claims  to  have  the  best  in 
the  breed.  Anconas,  so  would  not  want  to 
cross  with  inferior  stock.  To  use  the 
males  I  raised  or  get  others  from  him 
would  be  close  inbreeding,  it  seems.  How 
do  breeders  with  famous  strains  of  poul¬ 
try  handle  this  situation?  It  seems  as 
though  the  original  strain  would  soon  be 
far  in  the  background  if  they  introduced 
new  blood  into  the  flock.  f.  w.  c. 

Professional  poultry  breeders  are  not 
as  afraid  of  inbreeding  as  amateurs  usu- 
allly  are ;  in  fact,  they  inbreed  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  choice.  It  is  the  only  way  in 
which  a  distinct  strain  can  be  built  up. 
It  requires  skill  in  selection,  to  avoid  per¬ 
petuating  and  increasing  defects,  but  it 
also  furnishes  the  means  of  increasing 
and  perpetuating  desirable  qualities.  Get 
your  flock -and  then  select  one  or  more 
males  next  year  from  the  progeny  and 
use  them  in  your  breeding  pen.  Select 
carefully  for  size,  vigor,  closeness  to 
type,  productivity  of  dams  and  any  other 
qualities  which  you  wish  to  preserve.  If 
you  will  learn  to  select  for  desirable  qual¬ 
ities  in  both  males  and  females,  it  will 
be  many  years  before  you  will  need  to 
introduce  “new  blood.”  Careless  and 
unintelligent  inbreeding,  however,  will 
soon  lead  to  deterioration  of  the  flock.  It 
is  this  latter  type  of  inbreeding  that  has 
made  the  name  a  bugbear.  M.  b.  d. 


Order  Chicks  NOW  for  May  Delivery 

°i}n  B*111  ^ure  Rosemont.  Distinctive  Chicks,  sturdy  May  hatches  from 

*"’*•  ore,  promSS* 


CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  forcatalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

N0NE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  332-H  Mt.  Vernon,  Okie 


25 

White,  Black  Leghorns  . $4.00 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  .  4.50 

Barred  Rocks  . . . 4.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 4.75 

White  Wyandottes  . s.’so 

White  Rocks  .  5,00 

Anconas  . 500 

flie.-l'8®!6*!,  pre?aid  (£  y?u-  PuH  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
check  with  your  order.  Write  tor  big,  illustrated  catalog. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  R.gemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


50 

Chicks 

$8.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

10.00 

10.00 

9.50 


100 

Chicks 

$15.00 

17.00 

17.00 

18.00 

20.00 

19.00 

19.00 


500 

1000 

Chicks 

Chicks 

$72.50 

$145.00 

82.50 

160.00 

82.60 

160.00 

85.00 

170.00 

95.00 

185.00 

90,00 

180.00 

90.00 

180.00 

Send  money 

order  or 

„  ..  BABY  CHICKS 

Ess,  Unl,e<l  S,a,'s  ” w,n  “» to, » 

50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  9.50 

■  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  10^00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . .  ]Q  qO 

_  .  ,  White  Wyandottes . .  12  50 

Catalog  free.  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R 


$17.00 

19.00 

19.00 

23.00 


500 
80.00 
92.50 
92.50 
110  00 


1,000 


$155.00 
180.00 
180.00 

_  220.00 

/Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Excellent  Layers  and  proper  ways  of  hatching 
enables  us  to  furnish  chicks  at  low  prices  : 

Tancred- Barron  White  Leghorns  -  .  12c. 

Parks’  Barred  Rocks  and  Owens’  R.  I.  Reds  -  J5C| 

Tarbox  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte*  -  .  ) 8,- 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  ...  35,. 

Fawn  or  penciled  Indian  Runner  Dncklings  -  32c. 

Assorted  broiler  chicks  -  8c. 

Wo  pay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  We  also  sell  2.  4  and  10  weeks  old  chicks 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  THERESA,  N.  Y. 


100— $11.00 
100—  14  00 
100-  17.00 
100—  32.00 
100—  30.00 


ESom 


Mr  Marhlu  of  Cornell  won  highest  individual  honors  at 
MI.  MalUlc  the  judging  contest  at  Madison  Square,  1924. 
He  selected  and  mated  our  breeding  pens.  Certified 
chicks,  85c.  All  others  15e,  most  of  them  from  certified 
males.  2,000  for  shipment  April  24th  and  every  week 
after.  Order  from  this  ad.  and  be  sure  of  your  chicks 
when  you  want  them.  Also  8,  10  and  12-wks.  pullets  be¬ 
ginning  May  15th.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  From  Our  Own  Breeders 

Single  Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Reds  and 
Anconas.  Pure  bred,  strong,  vigorous  stock  that  will 
live  and  grow.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


'hlrlift  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Reds,  Mixed, 9c  and 
iniLK  A  up.  Safe  delivery  guarant’d.  Circular  free. 

H.  S.  Hart  ,  McAllstervllla,  Pa. 


BARTLETT’S  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

l'Hff'K89<iAaiid.Pefiire9dfo1,  ten  years.  ItAIiY 
Fmorv  w  State  Tested.  Catalog. 

Emory  H.  Bartlett  Box  13  Kniield,  Mass. 

Pure-Bred  ENGLISH  S.  C.  VI.  LEGHORNS 

7!*r."8S*1 

s  a-  ^'lB’owl:go,see<"‘'^  &s 

Wyckoff  Strain  Direct 

Our  Leghorns  have  size  combined  with  heavy  iav- 

-fooUaRKI»  whFinMm  selected  breeders.  #18 
100.  KKD-W-FARM  Wolcott,  New  York 


Th*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  li>,  1924 


682 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 


The  Large  Chalk-White  Egg  Strain 

Five  years  of.Certifled  Breeding,  and  each  year  one  of 
the  largest  Certified  flocks  in  the  State.  Last  fall  we 
had  610  Certified  breeders. 

CHICKS— EGGS— PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

From  these  remarkable  breeders. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Bv  introducing  our  great  line  of  males,  bred  from  layers 
of  large  chalk-white  eggs.  Come  and  see  one  of  the  best 
modern  plants  which  is  located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit 
farm.  No  fences.  Free  range.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

3,000  Pullets,  April  hatched.  Delivery  in  12  weeks 

FARLEY  PORTER  ::  Box  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ”  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  PORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

PU  R  E  BARRON 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

18  directly  imported  males  head  our  No.  1  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-314-egg  hens.  Our  fourth  importa¬ 
tion.  Baby  chicks  and  eggs.  Prices  and  quality 
will  please  you.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

TRAPNESTEB 

Bred  to  lay  and 
pay  stock.  We 
don’t  buy 
hatching  eggs. 
Produce  them  all  on  our  own  farms.  Write  for  prices. 
NESCOPECK  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  R  Nescopeck.  Pa. 

DflTTCIIFR’^  laying  leghorns 

BfWI  IWlllall  V  baby  CHICKS  from  stock- 
of  demonstrated  high  production.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  official  records  of  their  performances  in 
Kgg  Laying  Contests,  j  \V.  BOTTCHER,  Ml.  Holly,  N.  J. 

EGGS 
CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barron  S.  C.  W.lejhorm. 

Bred  for  business.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Big,  husky 
chicks.  Hatches  weekly.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

BARRON  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
-  BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Free  range  yearling  breeders  used.  Custom  Hatch¬ 
ing.  S3  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  $20  per  hundred. 
SUNSET  farm: 

J  J  REILLY.  Supt.  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


RAY 


Chix 


$ 


Q  U  ALITY 

KS'MAY  chix  only 

Booklet  Free. 

J.  s.  CRAY  &  SON  •  Stockton,  N.  J. 

4  s-  c-  Wllite  Leghorn  Chicks  from  our  own 

I  breeding  pens.  Wyckoff  Strain —  pure, 

■  healthy  and  vigorous.  We  positively  invite 

p  e  p  inspection  of  our  plant  before  you  buy. 
_  _  Free  Circular.  After  May  15th  §1(5  per  100. 

1  U  O  BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Monmouth  Jcln-,  N.  J. 

DELIVERED  c-  H  CHANDLER,  Prop.  Phone— Plamsboro  628 

TRAPNESTEB  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

baby  chicks 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S-  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  winch  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  I  areut  stock,  2 jO  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  clucks.  Write  for  prices  Ol¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  I,.  I.,  N  .  \  . 

Wlille  Leghorns.  I ).  Tancred’s  Trapnested  Strain 

pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers.  Rooking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N  T. 

BABY  CHICKS  S.  C.W.  Leghorns 

Hardy  Maine  farm  raised  pure  Barron  stock.  Send 
for  price  list  and  circular, 

E.  S.  WINSLOW  _ Freeport,  Blame 

33EERFIELD  OHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn— Under  supervision  Cornell  Project. 
Month-old  Chicks  Ten-week-old  Pullets. 

DEERFIELD  FARMS,  Geo.  C.  Feuerriegel,  Deer  Park,  L.  L,  N.Y. 

Wyckoff’s  Best  S.  G  W.  Leghorns  Breeders  on  free 

sssa 

WAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  H.  M.  A.  CAMPBELL.  Jamestown,  I  a. 


pockerols,  Breeders,  Pullets 
U  Good  health  guarant’d. 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 
winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham¬ 
pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  made 
net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr.  Carr, 
Indian  Head.  Md..  made  over  $800 
profit  from  53  hens.  Booking  EGG  and 
CHICK  orders  now.  1 6  page  Circular  FREE.  Large 
Catalog  Booklet  25c.  Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  Ass  n. 
J.  W.  PARKS  Box.  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


CORNELL  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHIX 

from  certified  cockerels  and  selected  hens,  $20  per  100. 

Tristram  F.  Cotlin  Stantordville,  Dutchoss  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SO  U/  I  —  „«  Chicks  from  our  own  selected  year- 

,  u.  W.  Legnoms  ling  hens  mated  to  ped.  males.  100% 

live.  Postpaid.  $16per  100.  DISQUE  POULTRf  FARM, So  Oil  Cily.Ps 

Connecticut  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Duality  high.  Prices  reasonable.  “Our  honesty  is  your 

protection.”  Free  cite.  HALL  BROTHERS, Box  R,  Wallingford, Conn. 

II  l  from  selected  Barron’s  White  Legh'ns, 

Hatching  tggs  $65-1,000.  Chicks,  $200-1,000.  Stock 

for  sale.  Ilrightwater,  Poultry  Farm,  Brightwatcrs,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 

Young’s  strain.  Laying. 

LYNCR0FT  POULTRY  FARM.  Lisle,  N.Y. 


H 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  lm  Prices 

Allston  Squab  Co.,  allston^iwass! 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


HATCHING  EGGS vlrW* 

known  EMIG’8  strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  from  stock 
never  under  lights.  EMIG’8  POULTRY  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  1 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs,  $2.50—15;  $7  59; 
$12—100.  Circular,  li.  Quackenbush,  Darien,  Conn, 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Certified  extra  production  stock ;  dark  rich  color;  vigor¬ 
ous  •  \  t  accredited.  Free  from  white  diarrhoea.  After 

May  15— ’2«e.  Circular  free.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  K10,  Hartland.  VI. 

lorning's  140-Egg  Bourbon  Beds.  Hatching  Eggs,  $9 

and  $10  per  dozen.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  New  York 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs. 

Brush  &  Son  -  Milton,  Vermont 


RINGNECK  PHEASANTS 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  for  hatching  from  unrelated  stock. 
Price,  $8  per  12  ;  $22  per  100. 

Harry  M.  Frederick  Spotswood,  N.  J . 


World’s  Official  Record-313  Eggs 

A  .C.  JONES’  Barred  Rocks 

CHICKS  EGGS-BREEDING-STOCK 

Send  for  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES’  POULTRY  FARM 

Georgetown  Dept.  A  Delaware 

Kent  Barred  Rocks 

Contest  records  of  last  year— 270  at  Storrs,  264  at 
Michigan,  251  at  Vineland.  Sweepstake  winners, 
production  bred  classes  at  Syracuse.  Cer  tified,  pedi¬ 
greed.  Breeding  Cockerels,  Baby  Chicks,  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  Cazenovia,  New  York 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs  and  N.  J.  Chicks  shipped  every  N\  ed- 
nesday.  For  mating  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  J  S’,  1! 

State  tested,  vigorous  chicks  ;  priced  according  to  rnat- 
i  ngs.Grade  A  largely  Franeais  strain.  Also  eggs. Circular. 

OLD  PICKARD  FARM  Box  28  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

FRAN  CAIS’  ROCKS- Twice  Winners  at  Storrs 

Pedigreed  cockerels.  Pullets,  breeders,  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks,  Rocks  and  Leghorn.  Circular. 

Jules  F.  Franeais  -  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

n„„j  n|„— -„1L  D  ..U  Pal  ks’  and  Franeais  Bred-to. 

Barred  Plymouth  nocks  Lay  Strains.  Hatching  eggs, 

$2.50  per  15;  $XO  per  100.  1>.  KVEKETT  JONES, Ilillsdale.N.Y. 

Barred  Rock  Specialists 

let.  Lake  view  Poultry  Farm  Co.  Ateo,  N.  J. 

Parks’ Strain  Bred-to-Lay  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicksand  Hatching  eggs.  J.TROPEANO,Sparrotvbn»h,N.Y. 

Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

The  winning  strain  at  laying  contest.  Baby  chicks 
from  our  own  strain.  Hatching  eggs. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM  Georaetown,  Delaware 

BAYBERRY  FARM 

■aS  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  gsS 

15AYBEBRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  breeders  bred  from  Imported  stock 
CHIX  with  records  of  262  to  278.  Circular  Free. 

NAUV00  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  ETTERS,  PA, 

White  Wyandotte  Records  at  Storrs 

Pens  2265,  2179,  2234,  Individual  records  from  200  to  308- 
Eggs  one-half  price  after  May  1st.  0  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  R.  1. 

lUkila  U/uondnUo  Chicks,  $14—100,  up.  Eggs,  $6—100, 

Wnite  Viyanuone  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 

31st  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist— it  pays.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Spectalixt,  Mansfield,  O. 

from  a  heavy-laying  strain  now 

White  Wyandottes  ready.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cockerels  and 

Pens  at  a  reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Pel. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

April  Delivery 

CHICKS 

$35.00  per  100  $18.00  per  50  $9.00  per  25 

EGGS 

$20  per  100  $10  per  50  $5.00  per  25  $3  00  per  15 

All  free  range  stock.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Send  check  or  money  with  order. 

LOLITA  COWAN  -  Croton,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

60c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
profitable  chiekens  you  could  raise— and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  black  giants  you  can  buy.  America's  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large  eggs. 
Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl.  We  sell 
chicks  and  eggs— by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  100% 
chickens.  Prices:  25  chicks  $15.  50  chicks  $27. 

100  chicks  $50.  Send  for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay, 
order  from  ad.  Deliveries  begin  February  1. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS 

Hatchery,  81  Neilson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

Jersey  Black.  Giants 

The  most  profitable  breed  of  poultry  today.  Start 
right  with  good  strain  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 
from  STATE  INSPECTED  APPROVED  FLOCK. 
BROOKCREST  FARM  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  Black  GIANTS 

Ckls.,  $10;  15  Eggs,  $3:  Ex.  Mating,  $4;  100  Chicks,  $40. 
David  F.  Johnson  Glenroad  Farm  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  SSSffljmSySSSf: 

C.  M.  PAGE  A  SONS  Box  199  Belinar,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Hatching  Eggs— Growing  and  Breeding  Stock. 

CEDAR  HILL  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  6,  North  Germantown,  N.Y. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  E&3-ApS1V,fiior*r' 

Jl/1  2.  E  Comstock  .  Fabias,  Now  York 

lersey  Black  Giant  stock.  H  at  c  li  i  n  g  eggs, baby 
J  chicks.  U1.AUVE1.T  -  llolindel,  N.  J. 

lersey  Black  Giant  Eggs  for  sale.  Closely  culled, 
tl  Special  mating's,  $3.50  per  15.  HENRY  CHILDS,  Malone,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

Yibert’s  289-egg  strain  direct.  Eggs,  STO  per  100. 
Chicks.  S25  per  100;  S13  per  50.  Cockerels,  $5  each 

Anna  M.  Jones  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  March  26,  1924. 

ROCKS 


B.  P. 


Week  Total 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J . 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Del. 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farm,  K.  I . 

Kerr  Cbickeries,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N.  J . 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can . 

Cbas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . 

Navillus  Rocks,  N.  J . 

Wm,  H.  Schaff.  N.  J . 


W.  P.  ROCKS 
W.  C.  Matthews.  Del . 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Oktusha  Farm.  Ohio . 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm.  Conn.... 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  R.  1.  BEDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J . 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . — 

F,  A,  Woodward.  N.  J . 

Rosewood  Plate,  N,  J . 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Kgg  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  W,  Bottcher.  N.  J . 

ffene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  .1 .  . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Marcel  Sassen,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J . 

Kigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J  . 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J . 

Paul  Mads-n,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J.... 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo  . 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa  . 

Barne’s  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y . . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L,  C.  Beall.  Jr,  Wash  . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash  . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N.  .1 . 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm.S.  C . 

Windy  Brow  Farm,  N.  J . 

Cedarhursi  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

Cherry  Croft  Farm.  N.  J . . 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  O . 

F.  H.  Claflin,  N.  j . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  V  . 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  . 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n . 

Harry  N.  Connor,  N.  J . 

Fairview  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J  . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

S,  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  S.  Ellis,  N.  J . 

I),  E.  Evans,  Pa . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.  J  . 

Associated  Farms,  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

W.  A.  Foster.  N.  J . . 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock.  N.  J . 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N.  J . 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N.  Y  . 

Magnolia  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  K.  I  . 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.  J . 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Ilouten.  N.  J . 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm.  N  J.. 

Dr.  J  S.  Nief.  N.  J . 

Old  Orchard  Farm  N.  J . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Price,  Pa  . 

Puritns  Springs  Poultry  Farm,  O . 

M.  J.  Quae  enbush  N. J . 

Ailenu  Id  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.  J . 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa . 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.  J  . 

Fred  Warren.  N.  J . 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Le  Roy  Wilcox,  N.Y . 

F.  A.  Woodward.  N.  J . 

Sky  lands  Farm,  N.Y . 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm’s 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  Catalog  free, 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Oingle  and  Rose  Comb  R.  I  Reds, bred  for  color  and  pro- 
u  Unction.  Eggs,  15— $2;  100— $10.  Nellie  Russell, W«oJtiur|, Cone. 


Total. 
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FROM 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 
Ferris  Leghorns,  13c 
Barred  Rocks,  14c 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


452 

859 

989 

940 

578 

975 

689 

806 

963 

899 

942 


1135 


588 
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716 


1008 
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1313 
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1118 

931 
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845 
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1063 

729 
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736 
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857 

876 
468 

1183 

913 

817 

850 
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1131 

539 

785 

1114 

957 

556 

530 
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“T 


F.  A. 


In  buying  Wyngarden's  Chicks  you  get  stock 
sired  by  males  from  260  to  304  egg  hens. 
Guaranteed  strong,  healthy.  No  culls  Estab¬ 
lished  I  8  years.  English  White  Leghorns. 
Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Catalogue  rree. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  A  Farms 
Bo,  N  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

_  bfWnncsjj 

SCHWEGLER’S 

H0R-0-BRED” 

BABY  CHICKS 
“Live  and  Lay” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Beds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  12c  and  up.  Order  now  for  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  97%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  Free  baby  chick  book- 
8<JIWEGI,EB,207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,.  N.Y. 


Famous  Meadow  Brook  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  only 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

,  ..  (  100  chicks . $  1ft. OO 

April  J  500  „  .  72.r,0 

prices  1 1000  «  . 180.00 

Send  your  orders  NOW  for  April  and  May. 
Circular  upon  request. 

Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Stockton,  N.  J- 


A  a 

per  100 

and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Hogan  tested. 
White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100— $12; 
500— $ftft.  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  LOO— $14; 
500— $Oft.  Barred  Hocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
100— $lft;  500— $70.  Reds,  100— $10.  500— $75. 
Mixed  chicks,  100— $9;  500— $4ft.  Guarantee  100%  deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door.  Free  Catalog.  Ref:  Icltesburg  State 
Bank.  Johnson's  Hatchery,  Box  40.  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


Certified. 

World’s  Great 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Famous  Snowden  Eng- 
i  •  r,  •  lish  and  Tancred  White 
Laying  Strains  Leghorns.  Official  250 
291  Egg  Records.  Guaranteed  strong, 
healthy  chicks.  Fertile  hatching  eggs. 
Pullets,  Stock.  REAL  MONEY  MAKERS.  Beau¬ 
tiful  circular  F REE.  Frank  A.  Van  Itree 
Box  33  Zeeland 


Michigan 


BREEDERS  CHICKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  rocks 

ROWN  LEGHORNS 


WHITE  ROCKS 

HITE  LEGHORNS 


PURE 
BRED 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  Box  R 

BABY  OHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers, 
lie.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

A-Grade  Chicks  S. C.W. Leghorns 

$20  per  100.  Also  Rocks,  lteds,  Wyandottes,  Ducklings 
Catalogue  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Furm,  Copper  llill,  A.  J. 

Phinlre  Tom  Barron  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  13e  each;  English 
UniCKS  Leghorns,  like  each;  Buff  Leghorns,  13r  each; 
Rocks  and  Reds,  14o  each  ;  Heavy  mixed,  lie;  Light,  9e. 

CL0YD  NIEM0ND  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  4 

Hummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks  ModeBrr«te 

priced.  Mixed  Chicks.  $12  per  hundred. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT 


Disinfecting  Henhouse 

I  have  a  poultry-house  in  which  I  have 
wintered  old  hens  and  which  I  wish  to 
brood  young  chicks.  In  order  to  kill  all 
possible  disease  germs,  I  wish  to  use  an 
aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  as 
a  disinfectant.  Is  this  safe?  What  quan¬ 
tity  shall  I  dissolve  in  a  given  quantity  of 
water?  c.  F.  H. 

New  York. 

Bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sub¬ 
limate)  is  an  efficient  germ  destroyer,  but 
is  highly  poisonous  and  must  be  handled 
with  some  care  to  avoid  accidents.  A  so¬ 
lution  in  water  is  colorless  and  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  water  alone.  A 
solution  of  the  strength  of  one  to  1.000  is 
used  as  a  disinfectant,  and  7-  1/3  grains 
to  the  pint,  or  60  grains  (one  dram)  to 
the  gallon,  make  a  solution  of  approxi¬ 
mately  this  strength.  For  your  purpose, 
however,  I  should  prefer  a  hot  lime  white¬ 
wash.  appplied  after  all  the  dirt  possible 
had  been  removed  from  floor,  walls,  etc. 
There  is  little  use  in  disinfecting  remov¬ 
able  dirt.  Hot  whitewash  is  a  sufficient¬ 
ly  good  disinfectant,  is  perfectly  safe,  and 
makes  the  poultry-house  lighter.  The  in¬ 
terior  should  be  given  time  to  become  well 
dried  out  after  applying  the  whitewash, 
windows  and  doors  being  widely  opened. 

M.  B.  D. 


5  Varieties.  Reds,  14c  ;  White  Rocks,  13*  ; 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  lie:  Broil¬ 
ers,  9t\  Free  circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


Bar  Rocks,  14c;  Reds,  14c;  W.  Leghorns,  12c; 
Mixed,  lOo.  100%  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  Ol*  circular,  twin  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


pL!AL0  from  Heavy-Laying  Flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  13c; 
OniwKS  Mixed,  9c.  100#  guarantee.  Pamphlet.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  R.  J.  Ehrisman  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Hatching  Eggs  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

H.  H.  FREED  -  TELFORD,  PA. 

150,000 Superior  Quality  Chicks  Living  Prices) 

Leghorns,  14c  each;  Rocks,  16c  each;  Reds.  18c 
each;  Minorcas,  16c  each;  Broilers.  1  lc  and  13c 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank  Reference. 
Free  catalogue.  THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Richfield.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  and  Barron  Leghorns, 
13c;  Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Reds. 
15c,  and  Mixed.  10c  each.  100# 
Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE.  Prop. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 

fHIf  K<I0F  HEALTHY 
U  II  1  U  n  J  FREE-RANGE  STOCK 

S.  C.  Buff  and  W.  Leghorns,  $12—100.  Baried 
Rock  and  R.  I.  Reds,  $14—100.  White  Rocks, 
$15—100.  Lite  Mixt.  $9—100.  Hevy  Mixt,  $11 
— 100.  Sat.  guar,  or  money  refunded.  Circ.  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Ron  2 

Healthy,  Vigorous  Chicks 

Br.  PI.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Mixed.  Also  pullets 

All  free  range.  100%  arrival  guaranteed. 
Postpaid.  Valuable  circular  free.  Prices 
low.  Write  THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
G.  D.  Shrawder,  ltox  7ft.  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

adv.  Broilers 

$10—100.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $12—100.  B.  Rocks, 
S15.  R.  I.  Reds.  $15.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  De, 

livered  free.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  0.  3,  Millerstown,  Pn 

Eggs  from  Giant  Rouen Ducks& selected  W.  Wyandottes, 
$2  per  setting,  prepaid.  H.  W.  BUNK,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

lid  Mallard  Duck  Eggs,  $2. ftO  per  dozen. 

Kilsyth  Farm  Box  36  Huntington,  N  Y. 


w 


M 


ammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $5  per  10  eggs,  from 
good  stock.  Miss  Annie  Wilhelm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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HOME 

MADE 

BROODER 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  i 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  |4.96 

I  want  you'to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  14.7 o ;  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you 
don  t  say  its  the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the 
Heater  in  30  days  and  get  your  money  back.  Your  dealer 
will  make  you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  \sk  him 
but  if  he  does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  *4  75 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 

Illustrated  circular  free. 

I.  PUTNAM 
Route  464-B  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

COAL  STOVE  BROODERS 

Hard  or  Soft  Coal 

HEATERS  in  four  sizes  for 
HOVERS  42,  52  and  60  in. 

BLUE  FLAME 

OIL  BURNERS 

Five  sizes  for  small¬ 
est  Flock  up  to  1200 
Chicks.  With  MAR¬ 
VELS  you  can  have 
Broilers  in  six  weeks. 

Write  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  folder. 

LIBERTY  MARVEL  CO. 

300  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia  Pa. 


Write  Us  Today  for  Your  Free 
Folder  and  Samples 


FEEDING 


Proven  by  government  tests  to  be  the  best  food 
supplement  for  poultry,  hogs  and  stock. 
STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  is  made  from  fresh, 
whole  fish,  finely  ground,  rich  in  needed  proteins 
and  minerals  for  rapid  growth  and  perfect  health. 
Cheaper  and  superior  to  animal  concentrates. 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


YOUNGS 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  Winter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

18  Depot  SI.,  Raodolph,  Miss. 

Size  60x21x10 


COOP  and  RUN  lor  Hen  and  Chicks 


A 


LUMINUM  CHICK  FEEDER 

tor  FEED,  GRIT,  MILK  or  WATER.  Simple, 
safe  and  sanitary.  Chicks  cannot  get  feet 
into  contents.  Send  30c,  cash  or  stamps  for 


30c 


~  l uciiu  out,  or  HcanipB  i 

one  postpaid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

American  Poultry  Journal,  479-S23  Plymouth  Ct..  Chicago 


Rural  New  York 


By 

ELMER  O.FIPPIN 

Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 

HTHIS  book  is 
a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  and  its 
manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker^, 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  N.Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Leg  Weakness  in  Chicks 

I  have  some  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
three  weeks  old.  Up  to  two  weeks  they 
were  doing  splendidly,  but  on  the  third 
week  a  great  many  have  developed  weak 
legs  and  their  wings  droop.  They  squat 
down  most  of  the  time  under  the  hover. 
They  eat  all  right  and  have  no  bowel 
trouble.  They  have  before  them  grit  and 
dry  mash  all  the  time.'  The  first  week 
they  were  fed  scratch  only  five  times  a 
day.  The  second  week  they  were  fed 
scratch  four  times  a  day.  and  bran  once 
a  day.  The  third,  just  three  feedings  of 
scratch  and  a  dry  mash  before  them  all 
the  time.  They  have  also  been  given,  as 
a  green  feed,  beets,  grated  fine,  once  a 
day,  from  the  second  week  on.  They  have 
also  had  sour  skim-milk  to  drink  from 
the  start.  What  may  be  the  cause  of  leg 
weakness,  and  what  can  I  do  to  remedy 
same?  M.  w. 

New  York. 

You  do  not  say  whether  or  not  these 
chicks  are  able  to  get  out  upon  the 
ground  ;  if  not,  the  cause  of  leg  weakness 
may  be  confinement  to  brooder  floor  and 
lack  of  outdoor  exercise  and  sunshine.  It 
is  not  wise  to  keep  chicks  confined  to 
brooders  for  more  than  two  weeks  at  the 
most,  and  it  is  better  to  give  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  run  outside  before  they 
have  reached  that  age.  It  is  perfectly 
safe  to  let  chicks  out  for  contact  with 
the  earth  even  upon  cold  days,  if  they 
have  been  taught  to  go  back  to  the  brood¬ 
er  and  hover  for  warmth  whenever  they 
feel  the  need  of  it.  This  is  not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  if  they  are  confined  by  a 
fence  near  the  entrance  to  the  brooder 
and  this  entrance  is  so  made  as  to  fur¬ 
nish  easy  access  to  the  brooder  door,  with¬ 
out  opportunity  to  get  under  it.  A  mound 
of  dirt  is  superior  to  a  board  runway.  A 
new  method  of  guarding  against  this  form 
of  leg  weakness  in  brooder  chicks  is  the 
giving  of  cod  liver  oil  in  the  food.  As 
suggested  by  the  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  two  teaspoons  may  be  given  in  a 
moist  mash  daily  for  each  100  chicks  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week.  This  amount  to  he 
increased  by  one  teaspoon  each  week  up 
to  four  weeks,  and  then  given  in  that 
amount  till  the  chicks  are  eight  weeks 
old. 

Beets  or  other  vegetables  are  not  green 
food.  Give  green  leafy  food,  lettuce, 
clover,  etc.,  and,  before  that  is  available, 
sprouted  oats.  With  these  measures  ob¬ 
served,  brooder  leg  weakness  should  not 
occur  in  the  flock.  m.  b.  d. 


Corn  As  Chief  Feed 

I  have  1,000  White  Leghorns,  400  year- 
old  pullets,  and  600  old  hens.  I  grow 
enough  corn  on  farm  to  feed  chickens  and 
all  other  stock.  I  have  been  feeding 
cracked  corn  and  small  amount  of  wheat. ; 
have  purchased  some  good  heavy  oats.  In 
what  proportions  should  I  mix  the  corn 
and  oats,  and,  if  best,  wheat,  to  get  best 
results?  I  would  like  to  use  as  much 
cracked  corn  as  is  advisable.  Wheat  is 
not  so  easy  to  get,  and  about  double  the 
price  of  oats.  Should  there  be  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  feeding  the  pullets  and  old  hens, 
and,  as  the  weather  gets  warmer,  should  I 
feed  less  corn?  s.  E.  C. 

Delmar,  Del. 

Corn,  wheat  and  oats  have  very  much 
the  same  feeding  value,  so  far  as  their 
analysis  goes,  but  they  obviously  differ  in 
their  adaption  to  the  needs  of  fowls, 
somewhat  because  of  their  external  char¬ 
acteristics,  rather  than  their  composition. 
Corn  and  wheat  rank  together  and  may 
be  used  interchangeably,  though  corn  is 
believed  to  be  slightly  the  better  of  the 
two  if  but  one  grain  is  to  be  fed.  Oats, 
because  of  their  large  fiber  content,  due 
largely  to  the  light  husk,  do  not  make  as 
concentrated  a  food  and  they  are  not  very 
palatable,  many  flocks  refusing  to  eat 
them  in  any  great  quantity. 

It  is  probably  best  to  make  corn  the 
basis  of  the  whole  grain  ration,  using  it 
for  one-half  or  more  of  the  total  amount ; 
then  wheat  and  such  other  grains  as  are 
available  may  be  added,  oats  in  any 
quantity  which  will  be  readily  consumed 
by  the  fowls.  Barley  is  usually  liked  by 
hens,  as  is  buckwheat.  Small  amounts 
of  rye  will  also  be  eaten.  If  I  had  plenty 
of  corn  of  my  own  raising,  however,  I 
should  make  that  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  whole  grain  fed.  Old  hens  and  lay¬ 
ing  pullets  should  be  fed  alike,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  alter  the  amount  of  com 
fed  in  warm  weather.  m.  b.  d. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Magic  Brooder 

The  only  brooder  with  a  gas  chamber.  Famous 
for  high-grade  construction;  large  coal  capa¬ 
city;  non-clinker  grate;  top  and  bottom  draft 
regulation;  improved  thermostats ;  slide  for 
cleaning  smoke  flue.  The  Magic  is  positively 
chill-proof,  fire  proof,  gas-proof  and  depend¬ 
able.  Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on  30  days 
guarantee.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Write  for  particulars  about  our  new  roof  pipe. 
A  wonderful  Invention.  Catches  all  condensa¬ 
tion  above  roof. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


HUBERsRELIABLCHICKs 

IOOOOOO  1924 


OUR 

15th. 

YEAR 


POSTPAID,  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we 
BE  HATCHINg’tHEM  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD 

FLOCKS  PURE  It  RED  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have 
fe00K  GIVENnFREE  wUh"h  oi^r  13  Varieties-  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


Shenandoah  Vatify  Thick  <a 


Buy  Dired  from  the  Producer  fnd.  *>«  sure  of  the  quality.  Personally  86-^ 

losoly  culled,  selected  for  true  breed  Characteristics  and  fuM  of  VIMVTGnp"! a  /&S,  £.an*e: 
chicks  that  inherit  that  superior  business  qua  ity-eir^'lavinir-and  will  llv„  *11  ALITY  Insures 

well  as  be  a  pleasure  for  their  owners.  y  eee  la»,n*  and  . . .  growjand  make  a  profit  as 

Are  You  Getting  Your  Chicks  When  You  Want  Them  v 

^^^^desireth^n^bo^sur^of’^Tipme  Pt^vhen^yoif^vantThem^^'ftfirmfcc^/n^crnatfoliq/ 


Box  N  -331 


Qtneir  H0nitk  i  #  ,  owon*.  aturay,  Northe 

stock.  Healthy  Flocks  on  free  range  insure  strength  in  every  Chick. 
Varieties  Prh*e«  on  r.n 

Leghorns  (S.  C.  White  and  Brown)  $7  00 

Barred  Rocks  o'00 

White  Rocks  oca 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks  _  _ 

‘Too 


Pure  Bred  Selected  Flocks 

\00‘,i  LIVE  DELIVERY 

Strong  Sturdy,  Northern-Brown  Chicks.  Selected,  pure  bred 

Birpniyf  h  In  airnm,  I  'll  I I.  II  —  .1 . .  . .  4* _ _ _ .  .  I  I  _  a  1 


Hatched  under  best  conditions  In  Newtown  Incubators.  Every  Chick  carefully  Ininfct^f 
Reference  State  Commercial  Saving  Bank,  this  city.  Write  for prtws on  speefal mStinw  ’ 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY 


100 

300 

600 

iooo 

$13 

$38 

$62 

$120 

15 

43 

72 

140 

18 

53 

85 

165 

Box  57 


per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Baby  Chicks  from  the  Famous  Picturesque  Farm 

■“«.  tftsas&s  «  « §s„isw.?Kr.awri”'"‘“’ 

wte8*^i*nia,!*t  ^‘a.n*;8  White  Legliorns  Rhode  Island  Rada 

Barred  Plymouth  Itocks  White  Wyandottes  Mixed  and  Assorted 

m  Chicks  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Send  for  price  list,  mating  list.  etc. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM.  -  Box  71-B.  Trenton  Junction.  N.  J. 


Our  Big  1924  catalog  contains  80 
pages  of  the  most  helpful  informa- 
yon you  could  ‘marine.  The  result 
ot  30  years  successful  poultry  work 
-yours  for  the  asking. 


LORD  FARMS 

S.  C.  W. 

LEGHORNS 

season  that  counts,  not  what  the  chicks 
.x°u. ,low'-  Our  Famous  Grade  A 
Clucks,  if  shipped  before  May  18th 
will  cost  you:  ’ 

iooo  £ or  More.. 28c 
,  lor  IOOO  Oliiebs  or  More..27c 

Grade  B  Chicks  are  3c  cheaper, 
each 

LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 


White  leg£orn 

CHICKS 


HOLLYWOOD 

MATEO— $15  per  100 
Rural  Strain,  $13 
Brown  Leghorns  $1 4-SI  3 
Stock  certified  by  Michigan 
Baby  Chick  Association 
Anconas — Barred  Rocks 
Large  illustrated  cafalogFREE 
RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  103  Zeeland,  Mich, 


PULLETS 

versus 

CHICKS 

10,000  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
for  April  Delivery  Only 

Many  poultry  raisers  are  buying  young 
pullets  rather  than  chicks  and  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  losses,  worry  and  work  of  raising 
baby  chicks.  Why  not  let  us  as  experienc¬ 
ed  Poultrymen  raise  your  chicks  through 
the  danger  period  on  our  big  brooding  farm 
under  ideal  conditions  and  turn  over  to 
you  vigorous,  8-10  weeks  old  pullets  from 
pedigreed  heavy-laying  stock  at  $1.00 
each  in  lots  of  100  or  more,  or  $1.15  each 
from  25  to  99. 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N 
Box  F,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circular.  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS.  Box  100.  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


Pittsfield 


Our  19th  Year  of  Shipping 

Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

'hipping  QUALITY  chicks  in  QUANTITY  since 
1906  gives  us  the  right  to  say  WE  KNOW  HOW 
Our  enviable  reputation  is  your  GUARANTEE  of 
dependability. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 
PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association ) 


Keystone  Vitality  Chicks 

Leaders  since  1910 

..  30,000  Chicks  Weekly 

_  jgi  Bred  Right.  Hatched  Right 
and  Shipped  Right 

ASK  OUR  OLD  CUSTOMERS 

§•  £'  'yhite  Leghorns .  14c  each  $130.00  per  1000 

C.  Brown  Leghorns . 14c  “  130.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  18c  “  170  00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  16c  “  150.00  “ 

Barred  Rocks .  !6c  '*  150.00 

Heavy  Breeds,  Mixed .  13c  “  120  00 

Light  Breeds,  Mixed .  11c  “  100  00  “ 

A  limited  number  S,  C.  Anconas  at  15c  each 
White  Wyandottes  at  17c.  ORDER  EARLY 
100  Percent  live  delivery  Guaranteed,  Prepaid  Parcel  Post. 
The  best  are  always  the  cheapest,  we  have  14  years 
hatching  experience  and  Members  of  the  I.  B.  'Vssoc’n 
Fine  Catalog  Free.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 
RICHFIELD,  PA,  (  The  old  reliable  plant.  )  Box  72 
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ELUALITY  CHICKS 

‘BuilHo-Order”  for  Profits ! 


<7  chicks  should  be— healthy,  brimful  of  vigor  a 

&ery  ^  and  hatched  right.  With  such 

they  mature  quickex-you  profit  earher. 

FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


and  pep. 
a  start 


25 

$4.50 

5.00 

6.75 


50 

$8.50 

9.50 

12.75 


100 

$16.00 

18.00 

25.00 


500 

$77.50 

87.50 

122.50 


1000 

$150.00 
170. OC 


Black  Leghorns  . 

Brown  Leghorns  .  •  •  ■  • 

B,aCk  Remit  b^checlT,  money  order  or  registered  ietter.  We  cannot  ship  C.  O.  D 

lt _  ...  chicks  ”  FREE.  Chicks  shipped  anywhere  within  1200 

miles  vdth’guarante'ed  ttWw.  count. 


w.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  i 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


FRENCHTOWN.  N. 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


FEBRUARY 

Pullets-3000 

8  to  10  weeks  old  Pullets  for  delivery 
in  April.  All  Pullets  sired  by  Pedi¬ 
greed  Cockerels,  mated  to  2  and  rf 
year  old  Hens.  Everyone  guaranteed. 

100  and  over  $1.00  each;  under  100 
$1.10  each. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Toms  River,  N.  J 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Asso. 

As  Lively  and  Healthy  as  They  Make  Them 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

If  it’s  large  white  eggs  you  want,  HAMPTON’S 
BLACK  LEGHORNS  have  proven  themselves  to 
be  the  best  layers  and  payers  of  all  breeds  in  the 
hands  of  my  customers.  ’  .  .. 

Better  send  In  your  order  now  for  these  April 
or  May  chicks,  or  send  for  my  circular. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bex  R.  Pittstewn,  N.  J. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

'Gha'.'s  baby  chicks 

Grade  A  and  Certified,  $20  and  $35  per  100.  After 
May  12th,  $16  and  $28  per  100.  June  chicks,  grade 
A,  $12  per  100;  $60  per  600.  All  males  certified. 
No  eggs  bought  for  hatching.  Circular. 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  H.  Penny  Lovell  Gordon 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  s*vely 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  3H  eggs  in  a  year.  3  000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity,  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch,  heb.  11.  My 
Book  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  *1  or  sent 
with  all  #10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 
SUNNYBR00K  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y.  Box  75 


BAB  Y  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  Free  range  Flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $13.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00  100 

Barred  Rocks . 14.00  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  15.00  100 

^  Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix -  10.00  100 

Special  Pri^s  on  500  and  1,000  lots,  100%  Prepaid 
„afe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Address  J.  N.  NACE,  Richfield,  Pa.  Bex  161 


Batoy  Chicles 

S  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Hocks,  S.C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Mixed  Chicks.  We  specialize  on 
vigorous,  day-old  chicks  bred  from  free-range 
stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  free  circular.  Valle*<1 
View  Hatchery.  C  .  I.  BEMNER.  Richfield, Pa. 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks.  14c;  Reds,  15c.  and  Mixed.  10c,  Sate 
delivery  guar*  Circ.  free.  B.  W.  AMEY.Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Hatching  Eggs  ly  matings? 
BURNS  GILLAM 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn.  Closely  culled  year- 
$1.50  and  $2  per  setting. 

Hopewell  Junction,  N  Y. 


TIFFANY’S 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT  IIOUEN 
INDIAN  RUNNER 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

[Ducklings 

R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Deauandot  Duck  Ranch  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  are 

D  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee.  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I-,  N.Y. 

Eggs  and  Drakes 

Prick  List  If  r  e  k 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS,  Islip,  N.Y. 


p™  DUCKLINGS 


Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 
growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 
laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

IV A  YNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


Day-old 
ucklings 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS 

f>(le  each.  From  magnificent  old  Geese,  20  to  26  lbs,  one 
a  Garden  winner.  MacPherson  Farm,  Millington,  N.  J. 


Illustrated  Book  and 
R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 
White  Orpingtons 
Buff  Orpingtons 
Barred  Rocks 
You  Pay  1 00% 


White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  For  large  amount  write  to 
A.  T.  REHMEYER  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 

I  ....  Cf.nb  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Cleese,  Bucks, 
Large  MOCK  Guineas,  Bnntnins,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  'l'clford,  I’a 

BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Turkeys  Chickens,  Geese.  Ducks,  Guineas.  Catalog  free. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 

ISldbIck  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys  .1^“^ 

bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS  IIF.ILY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

For  Sale-  Gray  African  Geese  Eggs  peummickeggs! 

10o  each.  WII.DAORES  FARMS,  East  Greenwich,  Khode  Island 

llllllllllllllllllllll  jllllllllllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIl 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


MANSFIELD’S 
BETTER  CHICKS 
are  lively  and  healthy 
from  the  start.  Day- 
old  chicks.  We  stand 
back  of  every  chick 
as  being  of  sturdy, 
proven  money-mak¬ 
ing  strains,  free  from 
white  diarrhea  or 
other  chick  ailments. 
Buy  yourM ANSFIELD 
BETTER  CHICKS 
now — you’ll  have  early 
matured  pullets  and  the 
pleasure  of  marketing 
your  eggs  and  broilers 
at  a  profitable  season. 

Price  List  on  Request 

White  Rocks 
Anconas 
Black  Minorcas 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 
You  Receive  100% 


Mansfield  Hatcherv 
EST.  1888 


1203  SCHOOL  ST. 


MANSFIELD, 


V 

Man. 


s.  c.  w. 

Leghorn  Pullets 

8-10-12  weeks  old 
June  and  July  delivery. 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  j4. 


Single  Comb 

White  Leghorns 

Eggs  and  Chicks 

from  first  prize  winners 

Booking  Orders  Now 

Write  for  circular  describing  stock- 

LONE  ELM  LEGHORN  FARM 

Ballston  Spa,  N,  Y. 


New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  April  2,  1924: 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


Meadowedge  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Lakes’  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

H.  P.  Hendrickson.  N.  Y . 

Hill  View  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Eusner’s  Pltry  Fm.  N.  Y . 

Hill  Top  F'm,  N.  Y . 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y . 

Otto  L.  Flad,  N.  Y . 

New  &  Poekman,  N.  Y . 

C.  A.  Sever,  N.  Y . 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y.... 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

G.  W.  Stoll,  N.  Y . 

Manhasset  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Kirlcup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Deerfield  Fms,  N.  Y . 

E.  E.  Champlin,  N.  Y . 

Homestead  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Wellward  Fm,  N.  Y . 

A.  R.  Scott,  N.  J . 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm,  N.  Y... 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  F'm,  N.  Y 

Fluhrer  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  Conn .  40 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  31 

John  Boshler,  N.  Y .  41 

Benjamin  Brower,  N.  Y .  43 

White  Springs  Fm.  N.  Y .  42 

Egner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  46 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  29 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  N.  Y .  31 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  42 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  42 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  48 

F.  J.  Loveland,  N.  Y .  44 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  o3 

Homeland  Fm,  N.  Y .  3» 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  38 


47 

33 

45 

34 
47 

46 
23 
29 
43 
43 

35 
38 

36 
41 
38 
49 
49 

41 
45 
51 
49 

37 

42 

43 


Edgar  Briggs,  N.  Y.... . .  36 

Le  F'evre  &  Petersen,  N.  Y .  43 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Pa .  4< 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y .  o2 

Half  Hollows  Fm,  N.  Y .  49 

Jules  F.  Fraucais,  N.  Y .  48 

John  Bullen,  N.  Y .  32 

Melville  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  49 

Mattituck  W.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y .  44 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  44 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  40 

Kelioe-Smitli,  N.  Y .  39 

Kara  Avis  Fm,  N.  Y .  49 

Cross  Roads  Fm,  N.  Y . •  ••  41 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Hicksville, 

N.  . .  ff 

John  J.  Byrne,  N.  Y .  44 

Robert  R.  Decormier,  N.  Y .  44 

I.  Pltry  Assn,  Moriches, 


754 

301 

516 

601 

600 

,629 

544 

322 

478 

483 

363 

507 

445 

614 

499 
521 
442 
342 
480 
619 
706 
608 
621 
505 
659 
428 

500 
287 
639 
300 
207 
376 
558 
676 
845 
439 
835 
486 
812 
382 
561 
653 
593 
504 
771 
494 
509 
353 
392 
451 
528 
479 
518 

513 

593 

685 


Kirkup’s 


Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

American  Strain 

--QUALITY  □  RELIABILITY^ 

Bred  for  vigor,  size  and  large  white  eggs 
All  breeding  stock  carefully  selected  by  Corn 
ell  expert.  Chicks  hatched  in  our  new  Buck 
eye  incubators  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Safe 
delivery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy 
chicks  guaranteed.  Sold  out  up  to  May  14tli 
On  May  14tli,  $20  per  100  in  lots  of  500  or  more 
After  Mav  14th,  $15  per  100  in  any  quantity 
Folder  and  references  on  request. 

Send  for  June  Prices. 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  ¥.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association, 


Member  L. 

N.  Y . ■••••• 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Rocky 

Point,  N.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hauppauge, 

N.  . . 

Oak  Hill  Fm,  N.  Y . 

R.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Valley  Fm,  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y . 

C.  O.  Hayden,  Conn .  43 

W.  E.  Whitson,  N.  Y .  36 

J.  W.  Everitt,  N.  Y .  49 

West  Neck  Fm,  N.  Y .  40 

Robert  Seaman,  N.  Y .  49 

Andrew  Ibsen.  Conn .  33 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm.,  N.  H . 

B.  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y . 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas 

Yama  Fms,  N.  Y . . . 

The  Holmestead  Fm,  N.  Y . . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pa .  47 

White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Medford, 

N.  Y . 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  N.  Y . 

Lakeside  Fm.  N.  Y . 

Wal-Ruth  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa . 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y . 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y . 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm.  N.  Y . 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks.  N.  Y . 

Valley  Brook  Fm,  N.  J . 

Walter  B.  Pike,  N.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Rosyln, 

N.  Y . 

Fire  Place  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Jules  F.  Fraucais.  N.  Y . 

Mabel  L.  Nute.  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agr.  Col.,  Can . 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Conn .  38 

47 


40  506 

48  428 


s.  c. 

White 


LEGHORN 


Day-old 

Chicks 


Sired  by  imported  Tom  Barron  Cock¬ 
erels  and  trap-nested  hens— For  May 
hatches. 

Price  25c  each 

R0LLW00D  FARM  GUILFORD,  CONN. 


iimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuimiiii 


Champion 
Belle  City 
140  Egg  Incubator 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls,  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated. 

$6.95  buys  140-Chick;  |?-||  H^O-Chick 
Hot- Water  Brooder.  Save  $1.95.0rderBoth 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder  $18.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder  $29.95 


East  of  Roekicoo-.v.  — . 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Cano¬ 
py  Brooders  come  with  ca«alog. 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
in  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 

.  for  Free  Book  “Hatching  Farts. 

tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

BeiuTcityfnoubator  Co  Box  4a  _RaoineiWis^ 


34 
20 

42 

35 

53 


52 

44 

45 

53 
39 


49 

36 
44 
42 

49 

46 
51 
38 
41 
44 
51 

37 
35 

40 

56 

53 

38 

41 

47 
45 

50 


Lively  Chicks 
of  the  breeds 
you  want 

Play  safe.  If  you  want  real  money¬ 
making  poultry,  get  our  Hollywood 
White  Leghorns,  Norfolk  Spec.  Farms 
Barred  and  F'ishel  White  Rocks,  Mar¬ 
tin  White  Wyandottes  or  Sked  Bros. 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  These  are  the 
most  noted  strains  of  these  breeds. 

It’s  cheaper  to  buy  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 
of  these  popular  breeds  than  to  hatch 
your  own.  They  arrive  when  you  want 
them,  in  exactly  the  number  you 
would  like  to  start.  No  risk;  no  trou¬ 
ble.  We  guarantee  100  per  cent  de¬ 
livery — alive  and  healthy. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  1924  Kerr  Chick 
Book  and  price  list.  It  includes  our 
records  made  in  the  International 
Egg-laying  Contest.  Send  your  name 
aud  address  today. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(.Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. ) 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  9  Springfield,  Mass..  Box  No.  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  9  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Box  No.  9 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

“All  Chickens  Lay  Eggs” 

But  not  eggs  that  bring  top  prices  New  York  Market. 
OURS  DO.  We  have  bred  egg  quality  for  13  years. 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

April  $4.50  $9.00  $17  $80.00  $155 

May  4.00  8.00  15  72.50  145 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 

25  50  100  600  1000 

April  $6.00  $11.50  $22  $105  $200 

May  5.25  10.50  20  95 

Pullets,  8  Weeks’  Old,  $1.25 
‘  OUR  GUARANTEE 

Every  chick  sent  to  you  is  healthy  and  well  hatched.  No  runts  or 
culls  leave  our  plant.  Parent  stock  Tare  pure  bred  and  are 
healthy  layers  of  winter*  eergrs. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG-N.  R. 


A.  C.  Jones,  Del. 
Howard  A.  Wells.  N. 
W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y. 


47 

44 


522 

505 


404 

332 

397 

500 

326 

689 

693 

568 

444 

479 


352 

362 


420 

282 

377 


592 

239 

632 

607 

654 

306 

327 

607 

591 

616 

504 

599 

457 

490 

717 
684 
581 
518 
565 
468 

650 
579 

718 
487 

651 


Member  International  Baby  Chicle  Ass’n 


W°°d1™*ms 

GUARANTEED  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Why  not  get  the  best  while  you  are  at  it  ?  Woodward 
Farms  chicks  represent  the  v  ery  finest  quality  obtain¬ 
able.  We  positively  guarantee  that  you  are  going  to  be 
well  pleased  and  satisfied. 

Woodward  Farms  chicks  MUST  be  superior.  They 
come  from  a  carefully  selected  strain  of  producers  and 
for  every  penny  you  invest  you  will  get  many  dollars 
in  return. 

We  specialize  in  quality,  not  quantity.  You  get  chicks 
from  breeders  that  have  never  been  forced  by  artificial 
lights,  that  have  had  the  full  benefit  of  a  free  range  and 
the  chicks  are  hatched  as  nature  intended  they  should  be. 

WE  GUARANTEE  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 
Send  for  catalog  and  price  list 

184  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Box 


Order  May  Chicks  Now 


15,000  big,  husky  chicks 
weekly.  30,000  were  sold  in 
March  and  April  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers. 

S  C.  W.  Leghorns— $14. 00  per  100  ; 
$67.50  per  500  ;  B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds 
— S  16.00  perlOO  ;  $77.50  per  500. 
Assorted  Chix,  $11.00  per  100- 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  12 
weeks  old,  $1.00.  All  chicks 
from  the  best  of  free  range 
breeders,  no  lights  or  forcing 
methods  used.  Full  count 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  free 
experience. 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop, 


Fifteen  years  hatching 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Sergeantsvllle,  N.  J - 


Total  .  4238  52131 


Cheating  on  Poultry  Weights 

At  least  some  of  the  poultry  buyers  in 
Rhode  Island  are  mulcting  the  people  se¬ 
verely,  and  in  a  very  simple  way, .and  I 
believe  the  farm  papers  should  give  the 
method  an  airing.  Spring  scales  are  used, 
and  instead  of  putting  a  bar  through  the 
top  ring  and  letting  the  scales  hang  down 
properlv,  the  scales  are  grabbed  up  to¬ 
ward  the  top,  with  both  hands,  the  dial  or 
hand  of  the  scale  facing  you.  The  scales 
are  tilted  slightly  back  at  the  top  so  that 
the  drawbar  rubs  against  back  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  causing  friction,  which  is  made  more 
or  less  depending  on  how  foolish  they 
think  the  seller  is.  but  running  from  5  to 
S  lbs.  per  weighing.  The  scales  are 
sealed,  and  your  attention  is  called  to 
it,  but  nothing  is  said  about  the  tvay  the 
scales  are  used.  Buyers  should  be  made 
a  put  a  bar  through  the  top  ring  and  let 
the  scales  hang  free,  or  use  your  own 
scales,  which  is  fully  as  safe.  Not  all  peo¬ 
ple  are  “taken  in.”  but  many  are,  and  the 
game  is  worked  steadily. 

Rhode  Island. 


CHICKS 

FROM  GOOD  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks,  15c  ;  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  16c  ;  Leg¬ 
horns.  13c;  Mixed,  10c.  Special  price  on  large 
lots.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  aud  Ref.  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 

Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

HATCHING  EGGS 

From  high  record  pedigreed  hens  including  the  last 
two  winning  pens  from  Storrs  Contest  mated  to 
highest  record  males  the  Hollywood  Farms  would 
part  with,  from  better  than  300-egg  dams.  Also  can 
spare  a  few  laying  pullets  or  breeding  liens.  Prices 
reasonable.  piVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM.  ML.  Ephraim, N.J. 


O.  D. 


“For  the  Poultry  man  who  demands  something  better” 

Wene-Ells  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WENE-ELLS  FARMS 

Desk  B.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  CHICKS 

Silver  Laced  and  White  Ws’andottes,  16c.  Reds, 
Barred  and  Buff  Rocks.  15c.  White,  Brown  rtiid 
Buff  Leghorns,  13c.  Mixed  or  Broilers,  10c.  De¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  Ref.  the  Richfield  Bank.  Order 
from  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

H.  H.  EHBENZELLEK  Richfield,  Pa. 

uilu.  |  ..l...  PLlntt,  $llal00.  W h ite Wyandotte. $14 
White  Leghorn  lllliCKS  Free  and  Safe  del.  grti.tr.  Hund¬ 
reds  of  satisfied  cust’ers.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.PorlTrevorton.Pa. 
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Sulphur  and  Molasses  Tularemia  and  Tuberculosis 

Many  times  I  have  seen  in  various  pa-  I  am  interested  in  the  tubarene  test 
pers  reference  to  “the  old-fashioned  sul-  that  is  the  main  subject  here  at  the  pres- 
phur  and  molasses  mixture  given  in  my  ent  time  in  this  vicinity.  We  are  asked 


grandmother’s  day.”  I  should  like  pro¬ 
portions  and  directions  for  its  use.  R.  J. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  hardly  think  that  our  forefathers 
abided  by  any  exact  proportion  in  admin¬ 
istering  sulphur  and  molasses,  the  amount 
given  depending  largely  upon  the  tracta- 
bility  of  tbe  child  and  the  firmness  of  the 
family  discipline.  I  imagine  that  the 
poor  little  Puritan  children,  because  of 
the  latter  factor,  got  more  than  their 
share.  'Sulphur,  as  an  internal  remedy, 
has  gone  by  the  board,  though  it  is  still 


to  sign  an  agreement  which  would  com¬ 
pel  me  to  have  herd  tested  and  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  if  infected,  according  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  inspector.  I  believe  that  tu¬ 
barene  is  spread  by  rabbits,  as  I  can 
prove  an  instance  of  five  rabbits  out  of 
nine  which  had  it.  How  about  it?  Do 
they  spread  it  or  not?  I  am  sending 
clipping  from  Syracuse  Journal  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  rabbit  tubarene.  Will  you 
take  up  an  open  discussion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject?  j.  w. 

New  York. 

You  have  confused  tularemia,  a  disease 
found  among  rabbits,  squirrels  and  other 


used  extensively  as  an  external  applica-  animals  in  the  West,  and  thought  pos¬ 


tion  in  ointment  form  to  kill  certain  par¬ 
asites  that  burrow  in  the  skin.  It  has 
lost  its  reputation  as  a  germ  destroyer, 
when  burned,  too,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
its  increasing  use  in  farm  practice,  might 
become  lost  to  commerce. 

From  one  to  three  teaspoons  of  sul¬ 
phur,  mixed  with  syrup  or  molasses,  and 
given  at  night,  acts  as  a  laxative.  The 
dose  formerly  used  as  an  alterative  was 
15  to  20  grains  three  times  daily.  “Al¬ 
terative”  is  one  of  those  handy  terms 
which  old-fashioned  and  some  modern 
doctors  find  useful  to  describe  the  unde- 
scribable;  meaning  to  change  the  bodily 


sibly  to  have  been  introduced  into  this 
State,  with  tuberculosis  of  cattle.  There 
is  no  connection  between  the  two,  and 
tuberculosis  is  not,  so  far  as  known, 
transmitted  from  rabbits  to  cattle. 

The  disease  tularemia  has  been  studied 
in  Utah  particularly,  where  it  became 
quite  prevalent  among  farmers.  While  a 
disease  of  rodents,  it  may  be  transmitted  abscess  caused  by  infection  through  an 


Bumbiefoot;  Building  Henhouse;  Lack  of 
Drainage 

1.  I  have  just  noticed  some  of  my  hens 
and  two  roosters  have  bunches  on  their 
feet,  which  make  them  hop  along  on  one 
foot.  It  seems  to  be  soft,  but  grows  larg$. 
Last  Fall  I  lost  some;  they  also  had  a 
bunch  on  foot.  It  is  on  under  side  of 
foot,  so  they  cannot  step  on  it.  What 
can  I  do  for  this?  2.  Would  you  give 
measurements  for  a  plain  henhouse?  I 
have  about  100  in  all ;  they  are  now  in  a 
coop  made  lean-to  on  barn,  10x8  ft.,  but 
we  get  all  drainage  from  other  property 
in  front  of  us,  and  the  coop  and  barn 
stand  over  ankle  deep  in  water.  3.  Can 
I  make  village  do  anything  about  all  the 
water  flooding  us  out  every  Spring?  I 
spoke  last  year  and  again  this  year,  but 
they  pay  no  attention.  It  seems  as  if 
they  could  put  a  little  bridge  across  road 
to  run  it  some  other  way.  No.  matter 
how  much  snow,  as  fast  as  it  melts  it  all 
rushes  through  our  place,  under  the  barn. 
It  was  built  on  top  of  gi*ound ;  no  base¬ 
ment,  so  all  the  cows  and  horses  stand  all 
night  with  water  away  up  their  legs.  Our 
land  slopes  down  hill.  The  whole  space 
from  barn  to  house  stands  like  a  lake. 
Last  year  our  wood  was  standing  up  in 
a  large  pile;  the  water  rushed  down  on 
us  in  such  force  that  our  wood  all  floated 
to  back  lots.  mrs.  g.  w. 

New  York. 

1.  This  trouble  with  the  fowls’  feet  is 
known  as  bumbiefoot,  and  is  really  an 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  687. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED  at  once,  rent  or  buy,  small  farm  00 
miles  New  York.  ADVERTISER  0232,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAPLESHADE,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
rural  homes  in  Litchfield  County,  especially 
for  Summer;  high  altitude;  12  rooms,  recently 
built;  with  or  without  small  farm;  beautiful 
woodland;  fine  brook;  photos.  GEORGE  AN¬ 
DREWS,  Owner,  Nortlifleld,  Conn. 

Miscellaneous 

HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PAItSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PRODUCE  your  own  honey.  Circular 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Ind. 


free. 


to  humans  by  bites  of  lice,  bedbugs,  fleas, 
blood-sucking  flies  and  other  insects, 
which  convey  the  infection  from  lower  an¬ 
imals  to  man.  It  is  quite  a  serious  dis¬ 
ease,  producing,  in  severe  cases,  pus  for¬ 
mation  at  the  site  of  the  insect  bite  and 


abrasion  in  the  skin  of  the  foot.  Usually 
it  seems  to  inconvenience  the  birds  but 
little,  but,  if  the  swelling  is  soft  and  evi¬ 
dently  painful,  it  may  be  lanced  with  a 
clean,  sharp  blade,  as  a  boil  would  be, 
and  the  fowl  placed  in  a  clean  place  or  on 


processes  in  some  mysterious  way  so  that  constitutional  symptoms  of  sufficient  se-  grass,  where  the  abscess  may  drain  and 


health  will  replace  disordered  function. 
We’ve  simply  got  to  have  some  way  of  ex¬ 
plaining  things.  Probably  older  people 
can  tell  just  how  much  sulphur  they  took 
in  the  Spring;  my  folks  just  depended 
upon  luck  to  get  us  through.  m.  b.  d. 


the  wound  heal  without  further  irritation 
from  cinders  or  other  sharp  substances 
under  foot. 

2.  If  you  plan  a  new  henhouse  for  100 


Dental  Trouble  and  Neuritis 

On  page  507  you  explain  and  suggest 
the  advice  of  a  physician  to  a  neuritis 
patient.  As  I  understand  from  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  patient,  he  was  under  medical 
attention.  Would  you  suggest  that  he 
have  his  mouth  (teeth,  gums,  etc.), 
looked  carefully  over  by  a  conscientious 
dentist — not  physician — old  roots  extract¬ 
ed.  tartar  removed,  dead  teeth  in  acces¬ 
sible  places  removed,  mouth  carefully  X- 
rayed  for  unerupted  teeth,  pussy  gums 
treated  if  possible,  or  the  pyorrhetic 
teeth  extracted?  Neuritis,  arthritis,  rheu¬ 
matism  and  a  score  of  diseases  are  being 
attributed  to  bad  teeth.  In  my  practice 
(of  over  15  years)  I  found  many  cases 
of  neuritis,  arthritis,  indigestion,  etc., 
cleared  up  after  a  thorough  examination 
and  reconditioning  of  the  mouth.  While 
it  may  be  very  possible  that  the  condition 
of  the  mouth  and  teeth  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  patient’s  neuritis,  a  thorough 
examination  so  as  to  eliminate  the  mouth 
as  a  cause  should  be  made  by  a  competent 
dentist.  a.  s. 

New  York. 

This  is  good  advice,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  given  by  the  medical  adviser  of 
any  patient  suffering  from  neuritis  of  un¬ 
known  origin.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  neuritis  is  a  disease  of  the 
nerve  tissues  themselves,  not  rheuma¬ 
tism  or  arthritis.  The  term  is  frequently 
carelessly  used  to  denote  the  affections 
generally  classed  as  “rheumatism.”  The 
so-called  focal  infections  from  diseased 
gums,  abscesses  at  the  roots  of  old  teeth. 


verity  to  incapacitate  the  sufferer  for 
several  months. 

The  appearance  of  diseased  wild  rab¬ 
bits  in  a  Western  county  of  this  State 
excited  suspicion  that  tularemia  might  fowls,  make  it  20  ft,  square,  facing  the 
have  appeared  there,  and  steps  have  been  south,  southeast  or  east.  The  front  wall 
taken  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  may  be  8  ft.  and  the  rear  5  ft.  in  height, 
ascertain  whether  or  not  it  really  exists  with  a  plain  shed  or  single  slope  roof, 
in  New  York  State.  Persons  handling  The  rafters  for  such  a  roof  will  need  sup- 
wild  rabbits  are  advised  to  use  care  to  port  in  the  center  by  a  post  or  two  from 


avoid  possible  infection,  should  the  dis¬ 
ease  prove  to  be  present  among  these  or 
other  wild  animals  here.  m.  b.  d. 


Chemical  Treatment  of  Sewage 

I  would  like  information  on  making  a  warm, 
chemical  toilet.  I  have  city  water  and 
house  has  all  modern  conveniences,  toilet 
on  first  floor,  and  bath  and  toilet  on  sec¬ 
ond  floor.  We  are  a  little  too  far  out  for 
sewer  system ;  would  like  to  have  some¬ 
thing  where  sewage  could  be  destroyed  by 
acid.  Are  there  any  government  bulletins 
on  this  subject?  c.  D. 

No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Chemical  closets  are  receptacles  in 
which  toilet  wastes  are  disinfected  or  de¬ 
stroyed  by  means  of  chemicals,  such  as 
caustic  soda  ;  20  lbs.  of  fresh  caustic  soda 
dissolved  in  10  gallons  of  water  makes  a 
solution  for  this  purpose.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  septic  tank  will  prove  far 
more  suitable  for  your  purpose,  since  you 
evidently  wish  to  connect  with  a  bath¬ 
room  and  two  toilets.  In  a  septic  tank 


the  ground.  They  may  be  made  from 
round  poles,  if  you  can  get  these  cheaper 
than  you  can  sawed  lumber.  It  doesn’t 
matter  from  what  or  how  the  walls  are 
built,  if  they  are  made  airtight.  A  sin¬ 
gle  thickness  of  boards  is  sufficiently 
The  roof  should  be  tightly  board¬ 
ed  and  covered  with  a  good  grade  of  roof¬ 
ing  felt.  Windows  should  be  large  enough 
to  flood  the  interior  with  light,  and  should 
reach  to  the  upper  plate  in  front,  to  ad¬ 
mit  sunlight  well  to  the  rear  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  If  you  wish  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
window  glass,  leave  an  opening  30  in. 
wide  clear  across  the  front  and  cover  it 
W’ith  wire  poultry  netting,  making  cur¬ 
tains,  if  you  like,  from  burlap  sacks,  that 
you  can  drop  over  this  opening  in  case  of 
a  storm  blowing  in,  or  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  threatens  to  drop  below  zero  on 
a  Winter’s  night.  Do  not  keep  the  open¬ 
ing  covered,  however.  This  opening 
should  be  about  2  ft.  from  the  floor.  The 
floor  must  be  dry,  and  can  probably  best 
be  made  so  by  raising  it  a  foot  or  more 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.73;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them  ?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  w.  WIND 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80;  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

“DELCO”  light  plant;  32-vo!t,  750  watts;  100- 
ampere  hour  battery;  “Deleo”  shallow  well 
electric  pump  and  tank,  350  gals,  per  hour;  all 
in  good  order;  complete  for  $325.  A.  H.  PENNY 
Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — New  maple  syrup  at  $2.25  per  gal., 
f.  o.  b. ;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  SIGNOR  & 
EADIE,  De  Lancy,  Delawai'e  Co.,  N.  Y. 

OAK  and  hickory  cordwood,  by  carload.  Write 
E.  J.  LINK,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

SLEEP  on  fresh  picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adiroudacks;  sooth¬ 
ing  and  refreshing  in  the  sick  room;  excellent 
gift  for  sweetheart  and  friends;  3  lbs.  $1.25; 
cretonne  cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Paquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs,,  90c;  10  lbs.,  $1.75;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

30x3%  CORD  tires;  no  use  for  them;  will  sell 
cheap.  SIMMS,  Lake,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup;  gallon,  $2.25 ;  six 
gallons,  $2.10;  10-lb.  pail  sugar,  $2.75;  pound 
cakes,  30c;  products  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

WANTED — Sixty  cycle,  single  phase,  110-volt 
electric  motor,  1  to  3  h.p.  or  small  #as  en- 
gine  PLUM  TREE  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  Lakewood, 
N.  J. 

HONEY — OO-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $8.40;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  two,  $11.50;  10  lbs.,  delivered,  3.1 
zone,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.80;  very  attractive 
prices  on  larger  lots  in  pails.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


NEW  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal.;  20  gals  or 
$2.15  per  gal.;  cash  with  your  order. 
GEO.  L.  MARVIN,  Andover,  O. 

FOR  SALE — Water  jacket  for  Candee  incu- 
bator;  new;  1923;  $30;  cost  $45.  MRS.  J.  C. 
\  AN  AKEN,  Chester,  N.  J. 

HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lb*.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  00  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N  Y  ’ 

WANTED  A  two-seated  buck-board  wagon  in 
good  shape,  and  farm  lumber  wagon.  W  J 
ABRAMS,  Mast  Hope,  Pa. 


the  solids  are  destroyed,  rotted,  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  bacteria,  and  the  liquids  remain-  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground 
ing  are  discharged  through  tiles  into  the  by  means  of  a  layer  of  field  stones,  upon 


surface  layers  of  the  earth.  This  is  the 
plan  of  house  sewage  disposal  most  in 
favor  where  sewer  connections  are  not 
available.  If  you  will  write  the  College 


which  a  thin  concrete  covering  is  placed. 
As  this  floor  will  never  have  to  carry  any 
heavy  weight,  a  layer  of  concrete  2  in.  in 
thickness  is  sufficient,  seeing  to  it  that  the 


frequently  teeth  that  have  been  treated  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  asking  surface  of  the  stones  over  which  it 
and  crowned  by  dentists, •  diseased  ton-  for  their  bulletin  on  septic  tank  construc¬ 
ts,  infected  gall  bladders  and  other  tion,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  send 
localized  sources  of  systemic  infection,  it  to  you,  and  this  contains  full  direc- 
may  be  responsible  for  symptoms  called  tions  for  the  construction  of  septic  tanks. 

“rheumatic”  at  a  considerable  distance  Your  own  State  college  at  Amherst  may 


is 

laid  is  fairly  uniform  and  level. 

3.  From  your  description,  I  judge  that 
the  water  from  the  hill  above  you  follows 
its  natural  course  and  that  the  village 
cannot  be  held  liable  for  any  damage  that 


from  the  real  seat  of  the  trouble. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mouth  is  often  responsible 
for  serious  distress  elsewhere,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  unfortunate  consequences  of 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  admission  to 
dental  practice  that  country  communi¬ 
ties  are  now  deprived  of  the  services  of 


also  be  able  to  give  you  the  desired  in-  it:  does  to  y°ur  Premises.  It  looks  as 


formation  in  bulletin  form. 


M.  B.  D. 


License  for  Truck 


though  this  water  might  be  carried  either 
around  your  buildings  or  between  them 
by  an  inexpensively  plowed  and  dug  ditch, 
however,  and  under  the  circumstances  I 
think  that  the  road  authorities  would  be 
fully  justified  in  doing  the  work  at  public 
expense,  just  to  save  their  road  from  the 


I  notice  the  article  on  page  420  on 
high  price  of  truck  license.  The  price 
of  $24  for  a  Ford  truck  and  load  is  enor¬ 
mous.  First  consider  a  truckman  mak- 
resident  dentists  fully  capable  of  doing  at  ing  $20  to  $50  a  day  the  year  round,  possibility  of  sometime  being  washed  out. 
least  00  per  cent  of  the  dental  work  re-  *he  farmer  is  on  the  farm  most  I  think  that  no  one  would  object  if  they 

ouired  in  such  communities  There  is  a  °f  th?  time(  1  use  my  truck  seldom, 

qunea  in  suen  communities,  mere  is  a  save  m  af)pie  season;  then  about  three 

serious  and  growing  need  of-  dentists  months.  I  am  thinking  of  trading  it 

whose  education  and  training  have  not  f°r  a  light  truck  that  will  carry  eight 

been  so  expensive  that  they  cannot  afford  l^pp^?’1/0fr  it:.  r!ln  faster 

^  ...  J  ,  and  not  shake  itself  to  pieces  when  light, 

to  settle  outside  of  cities  or  large  towns,  The  license  is  $15  and  I  can  use  it  for 

but  who  have  been  trained  in  the  me-  all  kinds  of  light  work,  and  with  a  short 


stretched  their  authority  a  bit  for  your 
private  good.  m.  b.  d. 


“Prisoner,  did  you  steal  that  rug?” 
“No,  yer  Honor.  A  lady  gave  it  to  me 

. . .  . . . .  „„  u  nillJJL  and  told  me  to  beat  it,  and  I  did.”— 

ehanieal  work  which  makes  up  by  far  haul  eight  barrels  goes  quite  quickly  Georgia  1c  llow  Jacket. 

unless  one  has  long  delay  to  unload.  The  - 

heavy  truck  is  not  large  enough  for  bailed  “I  don’t  see  why  you  are  having  so 
hay  or  straw.  If  the  farmer  cannot  much  trouble  getting  reliable  servants,” 


WANTED  A  1  %-ton  refrigerating  equipment, 

rprilwl°so,o0nditi0Il:  what  y°‘>  got?  ADVER- 
I ISER  u218,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ONE  100-egg  Prairie  State  ineubator,  all  new 

fixtures,  $17.  MRS.  NAN  R.  DAVIS,  R.  69, 
Parkers  Landing,  P-. 

9„5c’  prepaid  third  zone. 
C.  TIMMERMAN,  It.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  sugar  butternut  fudge,  60c  per  lb.  • 
..  oakes,  45c,  prepaid.  MRS.  FRANK 

KEZER,  Rochester,  Vt. 


'  ^olr«0Vl,.rnaple  Products,  fine  quality  syrup, 
$2.o0  gallon;  sugar,  5  and  10-lb.  palls,  30c 
pound;  parcel  post  extra;  cash  with  order.  W. 
T.  ABELL,  Moscow,  Vt. 


WANTED — Old  U.  S.  postage  stamps,  also  Con¬ 
federate,  all  denominations  previous  to  1870- 
left  on  original  covers  in  good  condition;  will 
pay  double  face  of  stamps;  look  up  your  old 
letters  and  mail  to  me.  EUGENE  T  BI ACK 
Scio,  N.  Y. 


SWEEJ.  milk  chocolate  buds  made  in  our  dairy 
section;  the  best  can  be  made;  2  lbs.  net, 
postpaid,  $1;  hundreds  using  my  goods;  please 
send  remittance  with  order.  I.  A.  B4KER 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

EXTRA  fancy  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3  per  gal- 
.)  gals,  or  more,  $2.50;  sugar  in  5  and  10-lb! 
pails,  40c  per  lb.;  in  2-oz.  cakes,  50c  W  II 
WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 

TO  THOSE  _wlio  demand  the  best  in  maple 
syrup,  $2.75  per  gallon  delivered  to  third 
zone  at  my  risk;  common  syrup  at  $2.35;  both 
pure.  DEN-ROBINSON,  (Producer),  Pawlet,  Vt. 


WANTED— Stump  puller,  hand  or  power;  must 
be  in  good  condition,  also  tooth-harrow  suit¬ 
able  for  Pordson.  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


the  greatest  part  of  dental  surgery  in  a 
shorter  course  than  is  now  required  of 
them,  and  so  enabled  to  serve  smaller 
communities  at  fees  within  reach  of  fam¬ 
ilies  of  moderate  means.  m.  b.  d. 


have  a  lower  price,  a  community  truck  complained  Brown.  “I’m  not  having  any 
should  be  used,  one  for  a  number  of  more  trouble  than  the  Washington  Bov- 
larms.  I  have  I  000  apple  trees.  eminent,”  retorted  his  wife.  —  Boston 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y,  c.  B.  Snyder.  Transcript. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco- 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letter.:  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  canvassed  my  school  district  and  find 
all  in  the  district  that  a  paper  would 
help  are  now  your  subscribers.  Then  a 
press  of  business  sidetracked  my  purpose 
to  renew,  I  now  enclose  check  for  my 
subscription  for  year  1924.  j.  E.  D. 

New  York. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  be  100  per  cent 
strong  in  that  school  district,  but  the 
effort  is  appreciated  all  the  same. 

The  old  offender,  B.  Kalmanson,  is 
again  out  of  jail  and  has  opened  up  busi¬ 
ness  at  185  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 
He  is  .soliciting  shipments  of  eggs  and 
carries  a  bank  and  commercial  agency  ref¬ 
erence  on  his  stationery.  Kalmanson’s 
record  in  beating  shippers  is  well  known 
to  most  of  our  readers.  He  is  the  most 
persistent  crooked  dealer  we  have  run 
across  in  the  egg  trade  in  the  past  30 
years. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  you  concerning 
the  Riverside  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va., 
asking  for  adjustment.  You  and  they 
have  given  varied  correspondence,  and  I 
find  their  position  now  as  follows :  They 
say  they  have  now  destroyed  their  last 
year’s  records.  They  offer  me  other 
plants  in  like  amount  at  cost.  They  re¬ 
fused  any  other  adjustment.  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  this  position,  and  if  there 
is  anything  more  that  can  be  done  it 
might  as  well  be  settled  at  once.  If 
there  is  nothing  more  to  do.  we  will  just 
charge  the  loss  up  to  experience  and  let 
it  go.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
effort,  and  if  anything  more  can  be  done 
it  will  be  left  to  you.  G.  L.  s. 

Ohio. 

We  had  many  complaints  from  cus¬ 
tomers  of  Riverside  Plant  Co.,  Franklin, 
Va.,  last  season.  This  subscriber  reports 
at  least  four  varieties  of  plants  in  6,000 
cabbage  plants  ordered  to  be  Copenhagen. 
For  their  own  protection  we  want  our 
readers  to  be  aware  of  the  record  of  this 
plant  concern. 

We  placed  an  order  for  fruit  trees  with 
Rice  Bros,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  early  in  the 
Winter.  Since  then  conditions  have 
changed  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  use 
the  trees,  and  we  wrote  them,  asking  that 
they  cancel  They  wrote  back  and  said 
they  cannot  cancel  the  order.  We  would 
be  glad  to  take  them  if  we  could.  Can 
they  compel  us  to  take  the  trees?  Please 
answer  this  as  quickly  as  possible. 

New  York.  H.  H- 

AVe  cannot  help  farmers  who  sign  or¬ 
ders  with  nursery  agents.  If  you  send 
your  order  to  any  nursery  house  selling 
by  mail  and  conditions  change  so  that 
you  do  not  desire  the  stock,  your  cancel¬ 
lation,  any  time  before  shipment  is  made, 
will  be  accepted.  Not  so  with  any  of 
the  houses  selling  by  the  agency  system. 
When  you  sign  an  order  with  the  latter 
class  you  are  held  up  with  a  threat  of  a 
lawsuit  on  your  hands  to  force  you  to 
take  the  stock  and  pay  for  it.  Perhaps 
there  are  a  few  exceptions  of  the  better 
class  of  houses  that  do  not  employ  the 
law  threat  to  force  stock  on  unwilling 
customers,  but  it  is  the  rule.  Where 
the  grower  can  show  some  sound  .reason 
for  not  accepting  the  stock,  we  doubt  that 
a  judgment  could  be  secured  against  him. 

I  would  like  your  opinion  on  these,  two 
concerns :  The  Newswriters’  Training 
Bureau,  819  Amherst  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
William  A.  Ileacoek,  managing  director, 
and  the  West-Angus  Show  Card  Service, 
•Colbour  Bldg..  Toronto,  Can.  In  case  a 
person  should  want  to  take  this  course, 
and  then  discover  on  seeing  what  it  is, 
that  he  really  does  not  want  it,  can  they 
recover  the  initial  cost  of  outfit? 

West  Virginia.  d.  M. 

William  A.  Ileacoek  is  an  “easy-money” 
artist  who  has  been  working  one  fake  or 
another  for  the  past  25  years.  The 
“show  card”  proposition  is  another  trap 
to  catch  suckers. 

Do  you  think  Windswept  Farms.  Hen¬ 
derson,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  silver  foxes 
are  a  good  investment,  or  are  they  reliable 
to  work  for?  w-  A- 

New  York. 

The  fox  farming  business  is  very  allur¬ 
ing.  Few  people  know  much  about  it, 
and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  refute  the 


big  stories  of  easy  money  to  be  made  from 
breeding  the  animals.  The  business  is 
precarious  at  best.  Breeding  stock  comes 
high  and  the  chances  of  failure  for  those 
having  no  experience  in  the  business  are 
stronger  than  those  of  success.  The  latter 
inclosed  by  the  subscriber,  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  is  to  secure  salesmen, 
is  as  “breezy”  as  the  name  of  the  farm 
itself.  There  may  be  a  good  opportunity 
in  this  work  for  a  salesman  who  has  suf¬ 
ficient  persuasive  powers  to  induce  others 
to  sign  this  concern’s  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  foxes. 

An  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy 
was  filed  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
United  States  Court  in  Buffalo  against 
the  Paul  De  Daney  Company  of  Broc- 
ton,  the  largest  industrial  institution  in 
that  village,  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  fruit  juice  products. 

In  their  petition  the  creditors  alleged 
that  the  defunct  concern  removed  assets 
valued  at  more  than  $33,000.  Robert  E. 
Powers  and  Theodore  Schwengel  of  Buf¬ 
falo  have  been  appointed  receivers  for  the 
company  by  Judge  John  R.  Hazel.  — 
Local  Paper. 

Western  New  York  farmers  have  re¬ 
ported  trouble  for  some  time  back  in  get¬ 
ting  paid  for  fruit  delivered  to  this  con¬ 
cern  during  the  past  season,  and  we  are 
therefore  not  surprised  to  learn  of  the 
receivership.  The  only  thing  for  such 
farmers  to  do  now  is  to  certify  to  their 
claim  before  a  notary  public  and  forward 
same  to  the  receivers  mentioned  above. 

Sam  Pass,  a  mail  order  tire  dealer, 
operating  under  the  name  of  the  Gem 
Rubber  Company  at  1311  South  Oakley 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  was  recently  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  grand  jury  there  as  the 
result  of  investigations  by  Post  Office  In¬ 
spectors  Aldrich,  Lyons  and  Mundell, 
upon  information  furnished  in  part  by 
the  National  Vigilance  Committee. 

The  indictment  of  Pass,  on  charges  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud,  follows  close¬ 
ly  the  issuance  of  fraud  orders  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  against  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tire  concerns,  all  engaged  like 
Pass,  in  advertising  substantially  worth¬ 
less  second-hand  tires  as  new,  or  rebuilt 
goods :  Rose  Tire  Company,  Low  Price 
Tire  Company,  Mail  Order  Tire  Com¬ 
pany,  Rose  Tire  Corporation.  United 
Financing  'Syndicate,  Dealers  Tire  Com¬ 
pany,  all  of  1526  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Ill. — Bulletin  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World. 

The  above  are  just  the  class  of  “tire 
gyps”  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  warn¬ 
ing  the  public  against  for  many  years. 
All  the  farm  papers  with  any  pretense  of 
decency  have  now  discovered  this  fraudu¬ 
lent  advertising,  and  the  gyp  concerns 
must  rely  on  the  mail  order  papers  to 
reach  their  dupes.  These  bargain  tires 
invariably  prove  an  entire  loss  of  money 
when  the  trouble  and  annoyance  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

A  young  man  claiming  to  be  Robert 
Ford,'  19  years  of  age,  called  on  me 
March  17,  claiming  to  represent  a  sub¬ 
scription  agency  having  every  journal  or 
magazine  imaginable  on  his  list.  He 
claimed  to  be  just  graduating  from  high 
school  and  wanted  >to  take  up  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  by  getting  1,000  points 
it  would  entitle  him  to  one  year  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  University  to  study  medicine. 
No  journal  could  be  renewed  for  less 
than  three  years,  and  one  new  or  renewal 
for  three  years  of  such  journals  as  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  count  three  points.  AVhile 
working  in  this  neighborhood  he  was 
from  Phoenixville ;  north  of  us  lie  was 
from  Pottstown.  and  further  south  he 
was  from  Malvern.  This  looks  to  me  as 
though  crooked,  but  he  was  getting  near¬ 
ly  everyone  as  he  went  along ;  some  re¬ 
newing  for  several  journals,  all  for  three- 
year  periods.  I  gave  him  $2.25  for  the 
'Stockman  and  Farmer ,  as  it  was  nearly 
run  out.  If  this  is  crooked  these  reliable 
farm  papers  should  make  some  effort  to 
round  up  this  gentleman  and  expose  the 
scheme.  H-  D> 

Pennsylvania. 

No  agent  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  solicits 
subscriptions  to  other  publications. 
Neither  does  any  agent  for  this  paper 
resort  to  “sympathy  game”  to  secure  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Any  agent  making  the  plea 
that  he  is  working  his  way  through  col¬ 
iege.  can  safely  be  put  down  as  a  fake 
and  a  fraud.  The  agent  in  question  has 
no  authority  to  accept  or  solicit  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  cannot  speak 
for  the  other  publications. 


Owner  (to  Contractor)  :  “Why,  I  was 
so  scared  when  I  saw  that  scaffold  fall 
that  my  heart  came  right  up  in  my 
mouth.”  Contractor :  “Hope  you  didn’t 
chip  any  of  your  teeth  on  it.” — The 
American  Contractor, 
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The  ALPHA  Dealer  is  a 
cement-service  man 

He  has,  through  cooperation 
with  us,  a  104-page  Cement  Con¬ 
struction  Handbook,  freely  illus¬ 
trated.  Also  helpful  Bulletins  and 
Service  Sheets  on  more  than  a 
score  of  home,  yard,  farm  and 
Ibusiness-place  improvements. 

All  yours,  free  for  the  asking 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore 
Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Ironton,  Ohio 
Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


Ok  NEW 
DE  LAVAL 


See  your 

Thousands  of  users  of  the  L  Ve  Javal 

V-/  new-style  De  Laval  Cream  i 

A  q  rv  Separators  are  being  agree-  dyeVlb  t  OT 

lO  14.0C/  ably  and  pleasantly  surprised  at  an  C prjA  fnT') 

A  rv  T  immediate  increase  in  the  size  of  !/> 

JJljWJN  cream  check  or  amount  of  butter  frPP  (flt/llna 

ihp  YP ct  nn  money*  after  putting  them  to  work.  /'  \*M***wy 

test  ll  De  Laval  Separators  were  always 
easy  famous  for  doing  this;  that’s  why 

y,  »  there  are  so  many  more  in  use.  But 

monthly  the  new  De  Laval  will  skim  even 

bavmerits  cleaner  and  last  even  longer- 

_ _ CUP  AND  MAIL  THE  COUPON 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY-Dept.  1323 

New  York,  165  Broadway  Chicago,  29  E.  Madison  St.  San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 
Send  Separator  □  Milker  □  catalog  (check  which) 

Name _ l _ ‘ _ No.  Cows _ _ 


Town _ State. 


-R.  F.  D._ 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thnrsday  morning  to 
’i  appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  dry-hand  milker  and  experienced 
in  the  care  of  test  cows  and  A.  R.  0.  work;  mar¬ 
ried  man  preferred;  state  in  first  letter  what 
cash  wages  are  desired  in  addition  to  house 
with  all  improvements,  milk,  garden,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4799,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  for  private  estate  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  single  men  for  general  estate  and  garden 
work;  work  lasts  until  Nov.  30;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected,  with  board  and 
room.  Apply  J.  WALKER,  “Lochevan,”  Derby, 
N.  Y. 

HANDY  . man  and  general  repairer.  DR.  BIR- 
XEY,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  housekeeper;  country.  DR.  BIR- 
NEY,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

t 

FARMER  wanted;  good  and  reliable;  recommen¬ 
dations,  or  better  come  and  look  over  proposi¬ 
tion:  work  for  other  members  of  family;  $75  per 
month,  home  and  garden  BELLE  ALTO  FARMS, 
M;  II.  . faeCallum,  Mgr.,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

WANTED — Good  dry-hand  milker;  must  be 
thoroughly  competent,  willing  to  assist  in 
barn;  $60  a  month,  room  ana  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5178,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  single  farmer,  must  be 
able  to  clear  land  with  tractor  and  do  general 
farm  work;  wages  $60  per  month  with  board; 
give  age  and  references.  ADVERTISER  5182, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED. — Herdsman  and  dairyman  for  small 
herd  on  private  place.  ADVERTISER  5189, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  single  man  to  work  by 
month  or  year  on  fruit  farm;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  of  good  habits  and  willing  worker; 
good  home  and  board.  F.  P.  HAZELTON,  Le 
Roy,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  a  single  man  who  under¬ 
stands  general  farming  and  can  milk;  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  all  year  position  for  right 
man;  wages  $50  and  board.  ADVERTISER  5190, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Good  farm  gardener,  one  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  raising  of  vegetables  for 
a  small  private  farm  where  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  are  raised  for  private  use;  single  man 
acceptable;  could  use  married  man  if  wife 
would  cook  for  three  or  fonr  other  men.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5198,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Herdsman-dairyman,  May  1;  private 
estate.  Long  Island;  must  be  competent,  neat, 
clean  and  have  thorough  knowledge  of  care, 
feeding  and  calf  raising;  10  head,  old  and 
young;  Holsteins  and  registered  Guernseys,  a 
few  sheep  and  pigs;  De  Laval  separator;  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman  kept;  give  age,  nationality, 
references  and  wages  expected  with  unfur¬ 
nished  cottage,  also  number  in  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5201,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

_ i _ _ _ 

SUPERINTENDENT,  preferably  married,  of 
club  cottage  community  in  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tains;  must  have  practical  working  knowledge 
of  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  road  build¬ 
ing  and  similar  needs  of  small  community;  ap¬ 
ply  only  by  self-written  letter  stating  fully, 
age,  religion,  experience  and  other  qualifica¬ 
tions;  also  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  5203, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  WORKER — Young  man  for  dairy,  poul¬ 
try  and  general  farming;  good  living,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  modern  equipment;  offering 
opportunity  for  man  who  loves  live  stock  and 
is  generally  interested  in  farm  work;  state  age, 
experience,  etc.  ADVERTISER  5209,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Competent  and  trustworthy  married 
man  to  rent  (money  or  shares)  or  manager  on 
salary,  good  general  farm,  84  acres,  rotation 
dairy,  13  cows,  middle  Bucks  County,  Pa.;  Ab¬ 
bott’s  AA  milk  produced;  wonderful  chance  for 
right  party;  state  your  situation,  proposition 
interested  in,  qualifications  and  references  in 
first  letter.  PHILIP  W.  SMITH,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  learner  on  poultry 
plant,  beginning  May  20;  either  board  or  sep¬ 
arate  dwelling  provided.  PLUM  TREE  FARM, 
R.  I).  2,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

WANTED — First-class  farm  hand,  whose  wife 
will  do  family  laundry;  separate  house  and 
good  wages.  Apply,  with  particulars  as  to  ex¬ 
perience,  references  and  wages  desired,  to  CLIF¬ 
FORD  L.  MILLER,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  must  be 
good  milker  (Hollander  preferred);  wages,  $60 
per  month  and  board.  JACOB  H.  SCHUWI- 
MAXS,  Clover  Dale  Dairy,  R.  F’.  D.  No.  1,  Pat¬ 
erson,  N.  J. 

COUPLE — Cook  and  gardener;  vacation  center 
for  35  blind  girls;  must  be  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  have  references  at  least  two  years  one 
place;  permanent  position;  couple  would  act  as 
caretakers  Winter.  ADVERTISER  5214,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED- — From  May  15,  competent  cook  for 
general  housework  on  farm;  no  objection  to 
one  child:  wages  $40  monthly;  references.  MRS. 

J.  B.  HARRISON,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  boy  for  general  farm  work; 

prefer  farm  boy  with  good  habits;  can  use 
a  German  or  Swede;  good  home;  good  wages. 

E.  W.  BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  first-class  farm  teamsters  and 
three  A1  dry-hand  milkers;  men  who  are 
sober,  steady  and  want  permanent  positions. 
Apply  at  MONSON  STATE  HOSPITAL,  Palmer, 
Mass. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED — An  experienced  dairy¬ 
man  wanted,  one  who  can  operate  and  take 
responsibility  of  dairy  with  an  output  of  5,000 
quarts  milk  daily;  machinery  used,  pressure 
bottle  washer,  vat  pasteurizer,  rotary  tiller; 
must  also  have  knowledge  of  steam  boiler; 
must  have  reference;  state  salary  expected; 
apply  in  person  if  possible,  or  phone  or  write, 
MIDDLETOWN  DAIRY  FARMS,  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.  Telephone  Red  Bank  846. 

WANTED — Woman  to  do  housework  on  farm. 
ROY  DECKER,  Sull.  Co.,  Willowemoe,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Herdsman  with  boy  17  years  or  old¬ 
er;  must  have  full  knowledge  of  feeding  and 
breeding  and  especially  of  calf  raising;  only 
high-class  man,  thoroughly  interested  in  Guern¬ 
seys  and  not  afraid  of  work  need  apply;  state 
wages  expected  and  give  all  particulars  in 
first  letter.  H.  M.  SWARR,  Woodside  Stock 
Farms,  Landisville,  Pa. 

WANTED — Reliable  single  man  as  barn  man, 
small  Holstein  dairy;  A  No.  1  milker,  willing 
to  assist  with  other  work ;  wages  $55  and  found. 
SALISBURY  SCHOOL  FARM,  Salisbury,  Conn. 

MARRIED  couple  to  work  200  acres  on  a  50-50 
basis;  farming  equipment  and  man  furnished; 
for  further  information  write  CHAS.  W. 
THOMPSON,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — On  a  small  fruit  farm,  a  youth, 
16-20,  capable,  honest  and  industrious,  ac¬ 
customed  to  farm  work;  exceptional  opportunity 
offered.  J.  W.  UPPERCU,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — June  16  end  of  September,  women 
charge  pantry  Summer  hotel;  experience  salad 
making,  overseeing  few  other  women  preferred; 
not  necessary  if  good  willing  worker.  BOX  D, 
Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

WANTED — For  permanent  job,  single  young 
man  that  don’t  use  tobacco  on  fruit  and 
poultry  farm;  experience  not  necessary  but 
must  be  intelligent  and  ambitious;  state  ex¬ 
perience  if  any,  age,  height,  weight  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  LONGSTREET  POULTRY  FARM, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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HORSEMAN  wants  position  to  care  for  runners, 
hunters,  brood  mares,  stallions,  etc.;  experi¬ 
enced  as  farm  manager;  A1  reference;  honest 
and  reliable.  PAUL  WEAVER,  Boyce,  Va. 

WORK  wanted  on  large  farm  as  teamster  and 
general  farm  hand;  capable  of  taking  charge; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  ail  branches  of  farm 
work,  dairy,  etc.;  experienced  in  the  care  and 
handling  of  horses,  and  all  the  work  that  is  re- 
quired  of  a  team  on  a  farm;  would  want  house, 
and  work  under  same  conditions  as  married 
man;  single;  Protestant;  45  years  old;  have 
mother  and  sister;  best  of  reference;  wages,  $90 
per  month,  or  would  take  position  as  single 
r*t  $~5  per  month  with  board  and  room. 
ADI  ERTISER  5212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  white  man,  honest,  conscientious,  with 
poultry  experience,  desires  position  on  modern 
chicken  farm  where  own  chicks  are  raised* 
references.  H.  V.  POWELL,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


FARM  for  sale,  State  New  York;  86-acre  farm, 
Ulster  County,  all  under  cultivation,  1  mile 
from  Gardner;  9-room  house,  good  condition; 
good  cellar;  barn  almost  new;  old  barn  has  room 
for  20  cows;  icehouse  and  other  sheds;  silo: 
never-failing  spring;  about  2  acres  of  timber; 
old  and  new  fruit  trees,  about  150;  excellent 
investment  for  real  farmer  with  large  family; 
terms  easy;  particulars  given.  Owner,  MRS. 
BRF.ACHTEFELD,  323  Dill  PL,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  Would  exchange  for  city  property. 

WANTED — In  Munroe  Co.,  Pa.,  5-acre  place 
near  State  road;  house  about  6  or  7  rooms, 
with  conveniences;  to  take  possession  about 
Sept.  1  DAVID  S.  HAILER,  172  W.  99th  St., 
New  York  City. 


POSITION  wanted  in  creamery  or  milk  station 
by  a  college  graduate  who  understands  all 
phases  of  creamery  work  and  has  had  three 
years’  practical  experience.  For  information 
write  to  C.  G.  PECK,  Sykesville,  Md. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  single,  46,  German  Prot¬ 
estant,  lifetime  experience  in  all  branches, 
wants  steady  position  on  gentleman’s  place. 
ADVERTISER  5215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED — Man,  a  poultryman  and 
woman  a  cook,  in  small  familv.  BOX  1038, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
house  work;  also  man  for  teamster  and  geu- 
eral  farm  work.  J.  E.  BILLINGS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Elderly  Swedish  or  Danish  farmer 
at  once;  easy  place,  good  home;  state  lowest 
wages  and  references.  WILLIAM  VAN  WIN¬ 
KLE,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


PLAIN  sewing,  mending,  children’s  clothes,  etc. ; 

or  assist  regular  dressmaker;  neat  work;  $2.50 
per  day  and  fares  from  New  York  City  and  re¬ 
turn.  ADVERTISER  5219,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  immediately  on  fancy  poul¬ 
try  farm,  experience  from  1905  to  date;  for¬ 
merly  with  Owen  Farm.  JAS.  M.  HUGHS, 
Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 


GARDENER,  married,  small  family,  wish  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate;  good  references.  A. 
GOTTHARDT,  Hope  F’arm,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  capable, 
energetic,  open  to  position  of  responsibility; 
agricultural  college  trained,  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  farm  work,  reliable,  good  habits,  best 
of  references.  WM.  J.  HARRINGTON,  Rice 
Farm,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

EXPERT  poultryman,  years  of  experience,  wish 
first-class  position;  married,  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  for  large  modern  dairy 
farm;  must  be  a  good  cattle  man,  good  team¬ 
ster  and  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  farm 
work;  wages  $70  with  tenement,  wood,  garden 
and  milk;  position  for  a  single  man  at  $50 
with  board  and  room.  BELLE  ELLEN  STOCK 
FARMS,  Branchville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Woman  for  cooking  in  house  board¬ 
ing  men  on  certified  dairy  farm;  every  con¬ 
venience,  good  wages.  MRS.  LOTON  ELLIS, 
Care  Slieliield  Farms,  R.  D.  1,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

MARRIED  man,  practical  farmer,  experienced 
with  cattle;  good  milker.  L.  S.  WHITE  220 
West  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 

POULTRY  OPPORTUNITY— I  have  ideal  poul¬ 
try,  fruit,  Alfalfa  farm;  85  acres;  30  years’ 
experience  with  jamltry;  heavy  laying,  pure¬ 
bred  foundation  stock;  want  working  partner 
with  some  capital  for  expansion;  full  particu¬ 
lars,  references;  beautiful  section,  45  miles 
from  New  York;  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  5217, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  or  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work,  cooking,  in  country;  one  preferring  a 
good  home  with  moderate  wages.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5225,  care  Rural  Newr-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  who  understands  farm¬ 
ing;  must  be  good  teamster,  also  be  willing 
to  milk  two  cows  occasionally;  good  wages  and 
board  and  room  to  right  man.  Write  FRANK 
T.  BROOKS.  Oscars  Farm,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y., 
with  copy  of  references  enclosed. 

IMMEDIATELY,  experienced  farm  couple  de¬ 
sirous  of  permanent  position;  woman  must  be 
good  cook,  economical  and  willing  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  small  garden  and  chickens; 
man  competent,  reliable;  no  liquor;  state  wages. 
AD\  ERTISER  5226,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  age  40,  wishes  position  on  gentleman’s 
place  as  useful;  understands  cattle;  three 
years  in  last  place;  first-class  reference.  JOHN 
McGOVERN,  121  Nelson  Ave.,  c  Mr.  Starts, 
Great  Kills,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Position  as  estate  manager;  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable,  practical,  energetic;  24  years 
old;  two  years  agricultural  college  and  life  ex¬ 
perience  on  farm;  can  come  immediately.  AD- 
V  ERTISER  5222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER — Swiss,  middle-aged,  wishes 
position;  country;  write  MRS.  REUTEMANN, 
327  Liberty  St.,  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 

DAIRYMAN  or  truck  driver,  experienced;  mar¬ 
ried,  one  girl;  state  wages,  etc.  BOX  977, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

YOUNG  MAN,  25,  wishes  permanent  position 
on  poultry  farm;  please  state  full  particulars. 
ED.  SILBIGER,  98  41st  St.,  Corona,  I,.  I.,  N.  Y. 


REFINED  Christian  lady,  cheerful  disposition, 
wishes  position  as  lady’s  companion  or  man¬ 
aging  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  5228,  care 
Rural  Nevv’-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married;  3  years  college,  1 
year  practical  experience,  wants  position.  C. 
EZELL,  66  Burroughs  Ave.,  Winfield,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

POULTRY  FARM — Couple,  Scandinavians,  35-39 
years  old,  no  children,  want  to  learn  poultry 
farming;  no  experience,  but  willing  to  work 
for  small  pay;  good,  careful  worker,  tine  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5229,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  wages  $60  and 
maintenance;  10-hour  day;  no  outside  work; 
state  age,  experience,  reference.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


MAN  wanted  on  dairy,  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 

married  man  wishing  to  own  farm  home  pre¬ 
ferred.  OLD  ORCHARD  FARM,  Sharon  Springs 


COUPLE — Man  to  take  care  of  garden;  wife 
as  chambermaid-waitress  (or  cook)  in  family 
of  four  adults;  state  wages  desired  and  send 
references.  DERRYDALE  F’ARM,  Goshen  N  Y 


WANTED — Two  girls  to  do  housework  and 
cooking;  village  farm;  three  in  family;  apply 
MRS.  A.  BAKER,  Fire  Place  F’arm,  Brook- 
haven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  References. 


WANTED — Single  man  of  good  habits  for  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  small  farm  near  Buffalo. 
F’LOYD  L.  AIKIN,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife;  man  for  farm  work; 

must  be  good  milker;  wife  for  general  house¬ 
work;  also  extra  man  for  farm  work;  must 
milker:  wages  $45  month  and  board. 
VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


MILKER  WANTED — Single  man  as  herdsman 
and  milker  experienced  with  milking  machine; 
no  fancy  man  wanted  but  plain  practical  cow¬ 
man  who  is  neat,  willing  and  competent:  no 
farm  work;  $75  month,  room  and  board  to 
start:  state  age,  nationality  and  experience. 
ADVERTISER  5220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN — Plain  cook  or  houseworker  in  priv¬ 
ate  home  school  for  small  children.  MRS. 
BURT,  1120  Constant  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N  Y 


FANCY  buttermaker,  sells  $1  per  lb;  experi¬ 
enced  dairy  and  herdsman;  May  1  or  before 
if  obtain  release  present  position.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  operator  of  Cleveland  tractor, 
will  repair  and  keep  machine  in  good  order, 
desires  position  on  large  farm,  in  connection 
with  other  work.  ADVERTISER  5186,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  superintendent  who  has  managed  estate 
and  commercial  farm  successfully  desires 
position;  38,  married,  university  graduate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MASTER  farmer  desires  position  as  manager  on 
estate,  large  farm  or  breeding  establishment; 
married,  no  children;  wide  experience  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  machinery,  purebred  cattle,  producing  and 
retailing  fancy  market  milk,  handling  men,  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling;  will  not  board  help;  can  fur¬ 
nish  high-class  references.  ADVERTISER  5210, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man.  experienced  in  general  farming, 
with  small  family,  wishes  year  around  posi¬ 
tion.  BOX  202,  Witherbee,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches,  desires  position  about  May  1;  sin¬ 
gle,  age  40;  state  wages.  A.  LLEWELLYN, 
Gen.  Del.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


CARPENTER-CABINET  MAKER,  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  woodwork  machinery,  position  must 
be  steady  all  year;  am  married  and  have  three 
children;  mountain  section  preferred.  AUGUST 
MEYER,  327  Van  Brunt  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Work  on  modern  poultry  plant,  pre¬ 
ferably  S.  C.  W.  L. ;  two  years  experience 
with  large  flocks;  brooding,  incubation;  refer¬ 
ences;  single,  sober,  hard  worker;  moderate 
salary.  ADVERTISER  5233,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LIMES  TONI,  farm  for  sale,  68  acres  underlayed 
with  about  18  ft.  limestone  that  analyzes  85 
per  cent  carbonate  lime;  kiln  on  property*  no 
lime  within  15  miles;  on  William  Penn  high 
way;  coal  mines  close;  Cambria  Co.,  I’a.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  GR  SALF,  A  choice  farm  of  121  acres  in  the 
best  section  of  Orange  County.  Inquire  of 
G.  N.  SANDS,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— River  farm,  296  acres,  exceptionally 
good  soil;  good  house  and  buildings;  terms. 
SCHUYLER  DAVEY,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


102(4  ACRES,  11-room  house,  2  barns,  1,000 
sugar  trees;  level  land;  apples;  good  potato 
farm;  R.  I),  route,  telephone,  high  school  dis¬ 
trict;  2(4  miles  to  town;  $25  per  acre.  RALPH 
DART,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut,  80  -acre  dairy,  poultry 
farm  equipped.  ADVERTISER  5158,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


UP-TO-DATE  poultry  farm  in  village  on  State 
road  for  sale.  ADVERTISER  5169,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Young  apple  orchard  containing 
2,500  trees,  located  near  Allentown,  I’a.,  and 
a  market  of  150,000.  Address  II.  II.  ALDRICH, 
Allentown,  Pa. 


FARM,  108  acres,  in  Berkshire  Hills,  one  mile 
from  town  and  station;  two  barns,  garage, 
toolhouse,  two  houses;  fruit  trees;  price  $5,000;’ 
small  amount  down,  balance  mortgage.  GEO 
D.  POWELL,  State  Line,  Mass. 


$10,000  NECESSARY  to  buy  a  9%-acre  farm 
with  30  cows  and  a  well-established  milk  bus¬ 
iness  (route);  16c  per  quart,  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  in  a  great  residential  town.  Particulars 
and  full  price.  ADVERTISER  5188,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 286-acre  farm,  good  buildings,  all 
stock  and  tools;  no  reasonable  offer  refused. 
C.  E.  WOOD,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  ORCHARD  FOR  SALE— To  facilitate 
tbf  closing  of  the  estate  of  the  late  J.  H 
Hale,  two  large  bearing  apple  orchards  are  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  in  Connecticut;  high  elevations; 
near  good  markets;  mostly  Baldwins;  Hale’s 
Baldwins  always  top  the  market;  large  orchard 
trade;  one  orchard  has  about  6,000  apple  and 
o.OOO  peach  trees,  large  owners  home,  two  ten¬ 
ant  homes,  magnificent  view,  spring  water;  this 
property  could  be  used  as  a  self-supporting 
Summer  or  all-year  place  for  a  man  with  other 
interests;  second  orchard  has  about  4,000  bear¬ 
ing  apple  trees,  fine  view  of  the  Connecticut 
valley,  good  house;  both  orchards  complete  with 
adequate  buildings,  teams,  tools,  fertilizer, 
spraying  and  dusting  materials;  if  interested 
write  STANCLIFF  HALE,  Executor,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 

FARM  TO  LEASE — Ten-room  house,  barn  and 
outbuildings;  good  dairy  farm;  located  on 
Connecticut  River.  JOHN  L.  KRUGER  137 
Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


COUPLE  want  rent  furnished  cottage,  3-4  rooms. 

improvements,  for  Summer;  country;  state 
full  particulars  and  price.  ADVERTISER  5213 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  home  for  sale.  Write  W.  I.  SCOTT 
Westover,  Somerset  Co.,  Md. 


IV  ANT  rent  small  farm  on  good  road;  woodlot: 

South  Jersey;  near  town;  reasonable.  JAMES 
SAYRE,  446  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE — at  half  cost,  to  close  an  estate,  3<;0- 
acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  located  1(4  miles 
from  Oil  City,  Pa.,  on  concrete  highway;  nine 
residences;  excellent  dairy  with  30  cows;  feed 
mill;  large  bams  and  poultry  houses;  50  build¬ 
ing  lots,  all  fronting  100  ft.  on  concrete  high¬ 
way;  can  be  sold  without  injuring  the  farm; 
oil  royalty  included;  easy  terms  of  settlement. 
BRUNDRED  TRUST  ESTATE,  Chambers  Bldg  . 
Oil  City,  Pa. 


POULTRY  FARM,  Pennsylvania,  90  miles  New 
York,  Erie  Railroad;  receipts  $8,000;  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  5216,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  in  the  Catskills;  11- 
room  house,  good  buildings,  700  apple  trees, 
implements,  horses,  10  cows,  etc.;  price  $7,500 
knit  cash.  F.  S.,  Box  263,  Cedarhurst,  L.  1  . 

N.  Y. 


F’OR  SALE — Lake  Erie  front  farm,  68  acres. 

Sllitable  for  cutting  up  in  lots;  over 
300  Summer  cottages;  State  road;  waterworks 
gas,  electricity;  22  miles  from  Buffalo;  snap 
for  man  with  capital.  R.  M.  CALOOTT  Angola- 
on-the-Lake,  N.  Y.  ’  s 

160-ACRE  farm  on  improved  road;  buildings, 
land  and  fence  good;  equipped  or  not;  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle.  CLARE  O.  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision, 

N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — That  13-acre  country  home  the 
brokers  wanted  $10,000  for;  send  for  photo 
and  particulars;  from  owner,  $8,000.  ROMEO 
II.  I!.  DEMERS,  Spencer,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — A  good  77-acre  farm,  good  build¬ 
ings,  good  spring  water,  half  mile  of  State 
road;  7-room  house,  glassed-in  porch,  improve¬ 
ments;  for  particulars  address  G.  A.  KRUGER 
owner,  R.  I).,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

FOR  RENT  OR  SALE — 6-acre,  poultry  farm,  1(4 
miles  to  city  of  Northampton;  9-room  house, 
all  improvements;  houses  for  800  hens,  brooder 
houses,  large  barn,  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  ber¬ 
ries;  best  location  and  market  in  State;  level 
land;  buildings  best  condition;  owner  traveling, 
cannot  care  for  place.  Write  or  call  at  once 
for  particulars.  L.  M.  GROUT,  253  Burts  Pit 
Road,  Northampton,  Mass. 


BECAUSE  of  death,  20  acres,  good  house,  barn, 
coop;  at  Richland.  Write  WALTER  EBERI)- 
IIART,  R.  2,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


FURNISHED  rooms  for  rent,  kitchen  and  bath¬ 
room  privileges.  BROOKSIDE  F’ARM  \rh- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


COSY  25-acre  fruit-poultry  farm,  10  miles  from 
Ithaca:  7-room  house;  $1,000,  easy  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIVE  ACRES,  new  bungalow,  4  rooms,  Summer 
kitchen,  garage,  chicken  house;  good  location; 
price  $2,100.  cash  required  $1,000.  E  J, 
LAUBSCFT,  Owner,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent  Summer  furnished  village 
commuting  house;  garden;  gentleman  and 
win  return  any  pictures.  ADVERTISER 
•■'22,3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Lake  or  lake  frontage  with  acreage 
in  Connecticut  within  50  miles  New  Rochelle 
N.  Y.;  full  particulars  first  letter.  E.  S.  W.’ 
10  Orchard  Place,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


F’OR  SALE — F’arm,  80  acres, 
acres  under  cultivation. 
TER,  The  Glen,  Warren  Co., 


50  acres  wood,  30 
ARNOLD  SCRIP- 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Whole  or  half  interest  in  milk 
route  with  real  estate;  fast  growing  town* 
gross  profits  over  $20  daily;  sell  on  contract  or 
consider  any  reasonable  proposition.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  near  town,  splendid 
location,  machinery.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Som¬ 
erville,  N.  J. 


CATSKILL  bargain,  small  boarding  house  fine 
condition,  ideally  located,  newly  furnished 
$3,500.  ADVERTISER  5231.  care  Rural  New-’ 
Yorker. 


TOLL  poultry  equipment  with  250  hens,  acre- 
age  for  1,000;  splendid  tea  room  location; 
on  Atlantic  City  boulevard:  nine-room  house 
'j*?'"'  shrubbery;  $3,000,  half  cash! 

SHORE  ROAD  POULTRY  FARM,  B  arnegat, 
N.  J. 


F’OR  SALE — -Southern  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.. 

hillside  farm:  175  acres;  $3,000;  equipped  for 
dairying,  $6,000;  if  interested  write  PERCY 
TAYLOR,  Kelsey,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  685. 
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Speed  up 

your  Farm  Profits 

On  400,000  farms,  “Z”  Engines  are 
helping  speed  up  profits  by  pumping 
water,  grinding  feed,  sawing  wood 
and  handling  a  hundred  and  one 
other  tasks  in  quicker  time  and  at 
lower  cost. 

On  thousands  of  farms  the  amount 
of  work  the  “Z”  Engine  can  do  and 
the  layout  of  the  buildings  make  two, 
three,  even  four  of  these  famous 
power  producers  profitable.  The 
owners  know  from  experience  that 
the  more  jobs  they  turn  over  to  the 
faithful  “Z”  Engine  the  bigger  their 
profits.  “Z”  Engine  power  is  the 
cheapest  “hired  help”  they  can  em¬ 
ploy. 

The  “Z”  Engine  combines  extreme 
strength,  lightness  and  portability. 
The  magneto  equipt  “Z”  Engine  is 
a  real  kerosene  engine,  but  will  also 
use  gasoline.  Interchangeable  parts; 
ample  water  j  acketing ;  ground  piston 
rings;  positive  lubrication;  generous 
bearing  surfaces;  renewable  die-cast 
bearings;  balanced  flywheels;  and 
other  features — all  contribute  to¬ 
ward  making  the  “Z”  Engine  start 
easily,  run  steadily  and  economically, 
with  minimum  attention. 

Whatever  your  power  require¬ 
ments,  there  is  a  “Z”  Engine  of  the 
right  size  to  do  your  work  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Every  one  is 
backed  by  the  70-year-old  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  8s  Com¬ 
pany,  known  by  three  generations  of 
farmers  as  the  builders  of  high- 
quality  power  equipment. 

Over  5,000  dealers  carry  “Z” 
Engines  in  stock.  Write  for  catalog 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

1  y*  H.P.“Z”  (Battery  Equipt)  $54.00 
H.P.“Z”  (Magneto  Equipt)  74.00 
3  H.P.“Z”  (Battery  Equipt)  90.00 

3  H.P.“Z”  (Magneto  Equipt)  110.00 

6  H.  P.  “Z”  (Magneto  Equipt)  170.00 
f.  o.  b.  factory 
Add  freight  to  your  town 

Other “Z”  Engines  up  to  20  H.  P. 

FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Vtla.nu.fa.ctu.rers  Chicago 


Manufacturers  of  “Z”  Engines,  Home 
Water  Plants,  Home  Light  Plants,  Pumps, 
Feed  Grinders,  Windmills. 


F0RDS0N 

TRACTOR  OWNERS 

Avoid  ignition  troubles— misfiring—dirty  plugs— 
worn  timers— short  circuits— delays.  Install 
our  wonderful 
new  ignition 
attachment.  It 
makes  starting 
easy,  adds  pow¬ 
er,  saves  gas  and 
eliminates  all  ignition 
troubles.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet 
and  ask  about  our  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
American  Bosch  Mas*  Corp,  Box  5630  Springfield.  Mail, 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  POWER  LAWNMOWER 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator 
for  Gardners,  Suburb¬ 
anites,  Truckers,  Flor¬ 
ists,  Fruit  Growers, 

Nurserymen  and  Lawn  i 
work.  / 

American  Farm  MachineCo.  | 

2565  University  Ave.  S.E. 

Minneapolis  Minn. 


Catalog 

Free 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Roadster  .  . 
Sport  Touring 
Sport  Roadster 
Business  Coupe 


$  995 
1095 
1095 
1195 


— that  the  Oakland  six-cylinder  engine 
is  the  sweetest -running  and  the  most 
capable  engine  in  its  class*  The  reason 
for  this — its  advanced  design — is 
very  evident  when  you  make  close 
comparisons; 

— that  the  True  Blue  Oakland  Six  is 
by  far  the  best  looking  car  within  our 
price  range.  Its  Fisher  bodies  certainly 
have  a  distinctive  appearance  all 
their  own; 

— that  four-wheel  brakes,  controls 
on  the  steering  wheel,  automatic 
spark  advance,  and  disc  wheels 
definitely  mark  the  Oakland  as  a  safer 
car  to  drive; 

— that  Oakland  uses  a  remarkable 
new  finish — Duco  —  which  lasts  in¬ 
definitely,  does  not  mar  or  check 
and  can  be  cleaned  easily,  even  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  water; 

— that  Oakland’s  new  permanent  top 
insures  smooth,  tight  fitting  cur¬ 
tains  and,  if  we  wish,  a  snug  Glass 
Enclosure,  which  for  $60  extra  gives 
closed  car  comfort  to  any  Oakland 
Touring  Car; 

— that,  considering  its  advanced 
construction  and  many  refinements, 
the  True  Blue  Oakland  Six,  at  its 
remarkably  low  price,  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  car  for  us. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


Coupe  for  Four  .  $1395 
Sedan  ....  1445 

Glass  Enclosures  for  Touring 
Cars  $60  — for  Roadsters  $40. 
All  prices  /.  o.  b.  factory 
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An  Improved  School;  They  Did  it  Themselves 


OHOES  OF  THE  C AMPAION.— The 
people  of  this  section  appreciate  very 
much  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  done  in 
the  fight  on  the  proposed  school  bill. 
We  think  your  paper  has  done  more 
to  arouse  the  farm  people  to  action  than  any  other 
paper  or  person.  It  has  been  impossible  to  get  any 
information  from  the  newspapers;  they  misrepre¬ 
sent  the  matter  so.  They  used  the  words  hectic  and 
riotous  in  describing  the  meetings  held  at  Syracuse 
and  Albany,  and  the  people  who  attended  those' 
meetings  tell  us  they  were  nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  probably  would  be  a  hectic,  riotous  meeting  if 
the  farm  people  went  into  the  city  and  attempted  to 
run  the  city  schools,  and  we  would  not  blame  the 
city  people  if  they  did  make  a  noise.  If  the  country 
people  are  let  alone  they  will  improve  their  own 
schools.  Let  me  tell  you  what  we  have  done  in  our 
district  during  the  past  year. 

THE  WOMEN  TAKE  A  HAND.— Some  of  the 
women,  and  some  of  the  men.  too.  had  become  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  way  the  school  business  was  being 


conducted,  and  these  women  planned  to  attend 
school  meetings,  a  thing  that  had  never  been  done 
in  this  district.  When  the  men  heard  that  the 
women  were  going  they  all  turned  out,  and  we  had 
the  biggest  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  district.  To 
be  sure,  one  of  the  women  got  more  notice  than  she 
cared  for  when  they  put  her  in  as  trustee,  but  we 
formed  a  Parent-Teacher’s  Club  that  night,  and  we 
feel  that  it  has  been  a  great  help  to  our  district.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  of  the  work  our  club  has  done. 

CLUB  WORK. — We  have  a  large  school,  I  believe 
the  largest  in  the  supervisory  district,  some  27 
pupils.  Our  teacher  was  more  than  busy,  and  when 
we  began  to  talk  of  costumes  for  the  annual  field 
day  school  parade,  she  said  she  didn't  know  what  to 
do.  We  all  wanted  to  have  something  educational, 
and  we  decided  to  have  Columbia  and  Uncle  Sam. 
followed  by  the  different  nations  that  make  up  the 
United  States.  We  found  a  different  national  cos¬ 
tume  for  each  pupil,  and  the  teacher  dressed  is 
Columbia.  The  biggest  boy  was  Uncle  Sam,  and 
the  next  two  biggest  boys  carried  a  banner  with  the 


words  “All  under  one  flag.”  How  those  women  did 
sew,  and  when  one  who  had  planned  to  do  a  lot  fell 
and  sprained  her  wrist  the  others  just  pinched  in  and 
did  her  share  without  a  word  1  Some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  we  bought,  but  most  of  it  came  out  of  our 
store  rooms.  The  night  before  the  field  day  we  had 
a  dress  rehearsal  at  the  schoolhouse.  The  children 
came  forward  and  announced  the  countries  which 
they  represented,  and  when  they  were  gathered 
around  Columbia  and  Uncle  Sam  they  did  not  look 
like  our  children  at  all.  We  were  proud  of  our 
school  that  field  day.  We  had  bought  a  vaulting 
pole  and  standards  for  the  boys  to  practice  with, 
and  we  were  delighted  when  they  took  first  and 
second  in  many  of  the  events.  We  felt  quite  sure 
that  had  a  banner  been  given  our  school  would  have 
brought  it  home  with  them.  Fig  245  shows  the  Held 
day  costumes. 

THE  BIO  BOYS. — Our  district  has  more  boys 
than  girls  in  school,  and  a  number  of  older  boys  who 
are  at  home  but  do  not  attend  school.  This  Winter 
we  got  12  boys  from  12  to  20  years  of  age  together, 


4  Holstein  Cow  and  Her  Twin  Calves.  FJu  242 
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and  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  older  men,  who  acted 
as  interlocutor,  we  gave  a  minstrel  show.  We  went 
into  our  closets  and  brought  out  the  cutaway  wed¬ 
ding  coats  and  white  vests  of  the  earlier  days,  and 
dressed  the  boys  in  them.  With  the  aid  of  lipstick, 
burnt  cork,  red  neckties  and  white  gloves,  we  had  as 
tine  looking  colored  minstrel  troupe  as  ever  went  on 
any  stage.  We  did  all  the  rehearsing  at  night,  in 
order  not  to  disturb  the  school  work.  What  did  it 
matter  if  they  did  dance  the  paint  off  our  kitchen 
floors,  practicing  their  jigs,  if  the  boys  only  had  a 
good  time?  Even  some  of  the  grandfathers  limbered 
up  and  taught  the  boys  how  to  do  some  fancy  steps. 
Everyone  enjoyed  the  show,  if  one  may  judge  by 
their  laughter.  And  I  am  sure  the  boys  enjoyed  it; 
anyhow,  we  felt  better  acquainted  with  them  after 
working  together. 

THE  GIRLS  DO  THEIR  PART.— The  girls  and 
the  teacher,  who  were  just  a  little  jealous  at  being 
left  out,  got  up  a  fishing  pond,  which  brought  in  a 
nice  sum  of  money  the  night  of  the  show.  WTe  have 
raised  the  money  we  needed  by  entertainments  and 
socials,  and  have  used  this  money  to  purchase  vari¬ 
ous  things  for  the  school  which  the  district  did  not 
feel  able  to  include  in  the  tax.  We  have  a  very 
small  district,  and  even  though  we  receive  more 
public  money  than  the  larger  districts,  still  our  tax 
rate  is  very  high.  We  have  furnished  the  school¬ 
room  with  new  window  shades,  fine  bracket  lamps,  a 
globe,  a  stone  watercooler,  a  low  blackboard  for  the 
smaller  pupils,  and  a  shield  for  the  stove.  We  are 
now  considering  the  purchase  of  needed  books  for 
English  and  reading. 

THE  PARENT-TEACHER’S  CLUB.— We  hold  a 
meeting  of  our  Parent-Teacher’s  Club  every  month 
at  the  schoolhou.se.  We  have  a  short  program,  which 
is  usually  followed  by  refreshments  and  a  good 
social  time.  The  young  folks  come,  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  them.  We  have  become  better  acquainted 
with  each  othex*,  and  thei*e  seems  to  be  a  general 
good  feeling  throughout  the*  district.  We  try  to  visit 
the  school  as  often  as  possible,  and  to  help  the 
teacher  in  every  way  we  can.  We  know  the  children 
appreciate  the  fact  that  we  are  interested  in  them 
and  in  their  progress. 

IMPROVING  THE  SCHOOL.— During  the  year 
we -have  made  improvements  other  than  those  paid 
for  by  the  Parent-Teacher’s  Club.  We  put  in  single 
desks  for  the  smaller  pupils,  and  got  them  small 
enough  so  that  the  little  people  can  have  their  feet 
on  the  floor.  The  little  desks  are  all  on  one  side  of 
the  room,  and  the  larger  desks  on  the  other  side. 
We  plan  to  put  in  single  desks  for  the  older  pupils 
latex’.  We  painted  the  upper  paid  of  the  schoolroom 
a 'soft  cream  color,  and  the  wainscoting  a  dark  tan. 
When  we  had  put  up  our  big  flag,  tacked  some  pretty 
colored  prints  on  the  walls  and  hung  our  white  sash 
curtains  on  their  shining  brass  rods,  we  hardly  knew 
the  place.  When  we  think  of  the  years  that  the 
children  attended  school  with  none  of  these  im¬ 
provements  we  wish  that  we  had  done  these  things 
before.  The  men  of  the  district  have  been  ready  to 
help  in  every  way,  and  though  we  had  the  largest 
tax  in  yeai's  we  have  not  heard  a  word  of  criticism. 
Some  of  them  say  that  the  women  are  the  ones  to 
look  after  the  school ;  that  it  is  more  in  their  line, 
and  that  they  have  more  time,  rossibly  that  may¬ 
be  true,  but  it  seems  better  to  keep  both  men  and 
women  interested  if  possible.  There  is  plenty  of 
work  for  all  if  only  time  can  be  found  to  do  it.  We 
cannot  make  any  more  time;  already  our  day  is  a 
long  one,  but  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  spare  some  of 
the  time  that  we  are  now  using  for  some  other  pur¬ 
pose,  to  help  solve  this  school  problem.  Surely 
there  is  no  crop  grown  on  the  farm  more  important 
than  the  children,  and  we  want  the  best  for  them. 
What  that  best  may  be  is  a  question  on  which  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  But  two 
heads  are  better  than  one,  and  three  or  more  still 
better,  and  if  yoix  can  gather  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
the  ideas  of  the  real  country  people  as  to  how  our 
schools  may  be  improved  you  will  be  helping  still 
further  with  the  school  question. 

MORE  SUPERINTENDENTS  NEEDED.  —  Per¬ 
sonally  I  think  we  need  more  supervision,  not  higher 
salaries  for  superintendents,  but  xuore  superintend¬ 
ents.  It  would  keep  a  teacher  up  to  the  mark,  and 
the  pupils  also,  if  they  had  a  visit  from  the  superin¬ 
tendent  every  week  or  two,  to  see  if  they  were  doing 
the  required  amount  of  work.  And  we  need  better 
and  older  teachers.  Wliei-e  they  are  to  come  from  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  do  think  that  a  teacher  of  little 
children  should  be  more  than  IS  years  of  age  when 
she  begins  to  teach.  The  country  schools  have  been 
ti-aining  schools  for  experience*  long  enough.  Prob¬ 
ably  what  we  have  done  in  District  No.  13  of  Oswe- 
gatchie  does  not  seem  much  to  some  people,  but 


when  we  look  back  at  what  had  been  done  in  pi*e- 
vious  years  we  feel  that  we  have  at  least  a  good 
start  on  the  right  tx-ack.  A  Parent-Teacher’s  Club 
may  not  solve  the  problem  in  evei-y  district,  but  we 
can  heartily  x-ecommend  it. 

MRS.  CHARLES  M’aRTHUR, 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wood  Ashes  on  Strawberries 

MANY  people  seem  to  think  because  lime  is  use¬ 
ful  to  some  crops  like  clover  or  Alfalfa,  it 
must  be  good  for  everything.  Some  people  have  bad¬ 
ly  injxxred  a  crop  of  strawberries  by  using  wrood 
ashes  or  lime  freely  at  the  time  of  planting.  We 
have  a  few  reports  from  time  to  time  where  wood 
ashes  have  given  fair  results  on  the  stx-awberry 
crop,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  reverse 
of  this  has  been  true.  We  have  jixst  been  trimming 
an  apple  orchard ;  it  had  been  neglected  for  some 
years,  so  that  there  was  a  large  accumulation  of 
wood.  This  made  several  big  piles  of  brush.  Neai-- 
by  was  the  place  we  have  selected  this  year  fox- 
strawberry  planting.  It  is  a  good  location,  fairly 
well  drained,  good  loam  soil,  reasonably  clean  after 
potatoes  last  year,  and  apparently  well  fitted  to  the 


crop.  The  workmen  wanted  to  do  a  thorough  good 
job,  and  so  they  hauled  the  brush  out  on  this  straw¬ 
berry  land,  burned  several  great  piles  of  it  and  scat- 
tex-ed  the  ashes  over  the  soil.  This  was  jixst  the  very 
thing  they  should  not  have  done,  and  the  chances 
are  that  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do,  there  will  be  a 
number  of  spots  in  this  strawberry  field  where  the 
plants  will  be  dwarfed  and  the  crop  very  poor.  Not 
only  the  ashes,  but  the  action  of  the  fire  on  the  land 
will  hurt  the  growth  of  the  berries,  yet  we  have  seen 
a  number  of  people  following  this  practice.  We 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  this,  and  in 
every  case  where  brush  piles  have  been  burned  the 
strawberry  plants  have  proved  failures,  and  it  seems 
clearly  evident  that  the  strawberi-y  requires  a  soil 
at  least  partly  acid  and  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  it.  When  lime  or  ashes  are  used 
freely,  the  alkaline  conditions  will  not  suit  the  crop, 
and  evidently  the  hot  fire  burns  out  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  to  such  an  extent  that  the  strawberry  plants 
will  not  thrive.  We  think  it  best  to  carry  this  or¬ 
chard  brush  for  some  little  distance  and  burn  it  on 
corn  ground,  where  the  ashes  can  be  well  scattered. 


A  Retired  Jerseyman  on  Farming 

FTER  LONG  EXPERIENCE.— On  page  411,  C. 
O.  Warford  writes  on  “Eight-hour  Day  and 
Labor  Pi-ices.”  Let  me  say  right  here  that  a  condi¬ 
tion  and  not  a  theory  confi-onts  the  United  States 
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farmer.  1  was  born  on  the  farm  in  1857  and  have 
fax-med  ever  since.  The  first  three  years  I  milked. 
My  wife  and  I  are  alone  now-,  the  children  having 
married  and  have  families  of  their  own.  They  are 
not  farming;  they  have  more  profitable  occupations. 
Our  fai-m  of  85  acres  in  Central  New  Jersey  we  have 
not  worked  in  three  years,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  cannot  get  efficient  help,  and  at  prevailing 
wages  could  not  work  the  farm  profitably.  We  can 
save  dollai-s  by  not  fai-ming. 

COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  LINES.— Nearly 
all  business  is  done  on  a  sure  profit  basis.  The  cost 
of  living  is  decreasing,  the  cost  of  labor  inci-eas- 
ing.  Organized  labor,  fx-om  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
has  this  nation  by  the  throat,  because  of  the  acts  of 
our  State  Legislatures  and  our  National  Congi-ess. 
These  institutions  have  been  toadying  to  labor  fox- 
years.  Because  of  high  wages  money  is  plentiful 
and  can  be  had  at  old  rates  of  interest.  Our  banks 
are  reaping  excess  pi-ofits.  It  would  seem  that  all 
or  nearly  all  conditions  are  against  the  farmer.  Of 
course  he  is  not  to  blame;  he  is  mei-ely  the  goat. 
There  is  only  one  thing  cheap  in  the  farming  line; 
that  is  rates  of  interest  on  loans.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  more  money  a  farmer  borrows  the  worse  off 
he  is. 

OVER-PRODUCTION. — At  present  our  markets 
are  mostly  domestic;  we  export  a  small  percentage 
of  our  produce.  High  tariff  and  price  fixing  of  farm 
pi-oducts  will  not  help  the  farmer,  for  should  this 
happen  he  at  once  will  plant  more  acres,  with  the 
result  of  over-production  and  lower  prices.  The 
slogan  to  grow  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew 
before  is  old  stuff ;  better  have  it,  to  grow  one  where 
two  grew  before.  The  farmer’s  idea  of  making 
money  is  that  when  he  makes  a  profit  say  on  one 
bushel  of  potatoes,  he  doubles  the  acreage  in  order 
to  double  the  profits.  Anybody  knows  the  result. 

THE  FARMER’S  SIDE. — Organization  of  farmers 
in  the  United  States  has  never  been  perfected.  The 
main  cause  is  that  so  many  are  not  loyal  to  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  such  oi-ganizations.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
relief  for  the  farmer  is  through  his  own  efforts,  lie 
can  limit  production ;  he  may  also  be  able  to  help 
improve  the  system  of  distribution  of  farm  produce. 
He  cannot  change  the  hours  and  wages  of  labor.  lie 
must  pay  the  prices  imposed  on  him  in  taxes,  insur¬ 
ance,  and  on  wages  and  material,  in  building  and 
repairs;  also  on  agricultural  machinery,  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  fertilizer,  etc.  It  would  seem  almost  as 
though  the  sun  of  the  farmer  had  set,  and  that  he 
is  now  groping  about  in  the  night  of  adversity,  wait¬ 
ing,  hoping  and  praying  for  the  morrow  when  the 
day  shall  break,  and  when  the  sun  of  prosperity 
shall  rise  and  shine  along  his  pathway  of  life;  when 
again  he  can  take  heart,  and  as  of  yore  help  feed 
and  contribute  to  the  comforts  of  all  mankind. 

New  Jei-sey.  h.  j.  g. 


Timothy  Substitutes  in  Grass  Mixtures 

We  have  been  seeding  down  for  some  years  with  a 
grass  mixture  as  follows :  4  lbs.  Red  clover,  4  lbs.  Al- 
sike,  4  lbs.  Alfalfa,  4  lbs.  Red-top,  10  lbs.  Timothy. 
We  have  used  the  Alfalfa  in  order  to  inoculate  the  soil 
for  growing  of  Alfalfa,  if  possible,  and  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  to  a  certain  extent  which  of  our  fields  were 
suitable  to  that  crop.  We  have  used  a  good  deal  of 
lime,  and  have  had  very  good  success  in  growing  clover, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  on  the  whole  we  have  got  a 
good  deal  larger  tonnage  from  the  Red  clover  than  the 
Alsike,  although  there  are  certain  spots  where  Red 
clover  does  not  seem  to  do. 

We  are  now  up  against  this  proposition.  After  the 
first  year  we  get  very  good  stands  of  Timothy  mixed 
with  some  Red-top.  We  do  not  like  to  feed  Timothy  to 
any  kind  of  farm  stock  except  horses,  and  we  do  not 
find  a  particularly  profitable  market  for  baled  Timothy 
hay.  Is  there  not  some  other  seeding  which  we  can  use 
that  will  give  us  a  finer  hay,  more  suited  to  dairy  young 
stock  and  sheep,  and  which  will  yet  give  us  a  tonnage 
which  we  can  obtain  from  Timothy,  and  enable  us  to 
cut  good  ci-ops  of  hay  from  the  same  field  for  at  least 
two  or  three  years  after  the  clover  is  off?  I  should  ap¬ 
preciate  any  suggestions  along  these  lines. 

Connecticut.  eliot  d.  curtis. 

F  course  Timothy  and  Red-top  make  the  stand¬ 
ard  combination  for  grass  seeding.  With  us, 
Red  clover  gives  a  heavier  yield  than  Alsike,  but  hay 
from  the  latter  is  finer,  and,  on  the  whole,  better. 
We  will  ask  our  readers  to  give  their  experience 
with  Orchard  grass,  fescue  and  other  substitutes  for 
Timothy.  Doubtless  others  have  worked  out  this 
same  problem. 


A  number  of  readers  have  complained  that  wrappers 
on  their  dairy  butter  becomes  salty.  This  is  caused  by 
the  evaporation  of  moisture,  and  not  because  of  exces¬ 
sive  salt.  As  the  moisture  evaporates  the  salt  remains 
on  the  paper.  The  trouble  is  due  primarily  to  insuf¬ 
ficient  working.  As  the  butter  is  worked  the  moisture 
is  broken  up  into  small  droplets.  Each  droplet  is  a 
salt  brine  solution.  As  these  droplets  become  smaller 
with  proper  working  they  will  not  “leak”  out  readily. 
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The  hay  is  of  excellent  feeding  value,  being  equal  or 
superior  to  any.  For  hay  the  crop  may  be  grown 
solid  or  in  rows.  If  the  land  is  of  good  average 
fertility  and  not  foul  with  weeds,  a  better  yield  of 
hay  will  usually  be  obtained  by  drilling  with  ordi¬ 
nary  grain  drill  or  broadcasting,  using  about  five  to 
seven  pecks  per  acre  of  seed.  Drilling  is  better,  as 
the  seed  is  more  uniformly  distributed,  and  better 
covered.  On  light  soils  or  fields  which  are  weedy, 
better  results  are  obtained  by  drilling  in  28-in.  rows 
and  cultivating  as  for  potatoes  or  beans.  Under 
dry  conditions  the  row  system  does  better  than  the 
solid  method.  Soy  beans  may  be  planted  in  28-iu. 
rows  with  the  grain  drill,  by  leaving  open  the  sec¬ 
ond.  sixth  and  tenth  hole.  The  beans  should  be 
dropped  about  3  to  4  in.  apart  in  the  row.  Soy  beans 


Soy  Beans  a  Sure  Hay  Crop 

LOW  COST  HAY. — Increase  in  acreage  of  Soy 
beans,  300  per  cent — such  is  the  record  of  corn- 
belt  farmers.  The  increase  is  largest  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  where  it  reaches  in  some  sections  500 
per  cent.  Look  over  the  farms  growing  Soy  beans 
and  you  will  find  they  are  considerably  above  aver¬ 
age.  They  are  operated  by  men  who  do  not  rush 
into  untried  things,  or  fake  crops,  but  are  quick  to 
adapt  to  their  own  advantage  a  proven  fact.  The 
Soy  bean  crop  lias  a  place  in  the  East,  and  should 
receive  more  consideration  when  planning  our  1921 
cropping  system.  Soy  beans  are  easy  to  grow,  and 
produce  a  hay  of  high  protein  content.  I  would  not 
advocate  doing  away  with  crops  of  Alfalfa  or  Red 
clover,  'but  Soy  beans  often  make  good  growth  on 
soils  that  are  too  low  in  organic  matter  to  produce 
Alfalfa  and  clover.  Soy  bean  hay  is  more  nutritious 
than  millet  hay,  and  could  well  be  used  in  place  of 
millets,  except  on  low,  wet  soils,  where  the  millets 
will  undoubtedly  do  better.  I  surely  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of  Soy  beans  before  seeding  with 
South  American  Alfalfa  or  European  clover  seed, 
which  are  not  hardy  enough  to  withstand  well  the 
Winters  and  Springs  of  the  North. 

PUTTING  IN  THE  CROP.— Soy  beans  grow  on 
all  types  of  well-drained  soils.  Although  they  make 
considerable  growth  on  soils  which  are  somewhat 
acid,  they  do  better  if  soil  is  well  supplied  with  lime. 
If  the  soil  is  thin  and  impoverished,  200  to  300  lbs. 
of  acid  phosphate  per  acre  will  normally  show  bene¬ 
ficial  results,  but  on  our  average  New  York  soils  no 
fertilizer  other  than  stable  manure  is  necessary,  al¬ 
though  150  lbs.  acid  phosphate  usually  helps.  For  a 
good  crop  the  young  plants  must  be  coming  through 
the  ground  within  four  to  seven  days  from  planting. 
This  means  a  good  seed  bed.  shallow  planting, 
ground  friable,  soil  free  of  crusts.  The  seed  must  be 
strong  and  quick  growing;  old  slow  germinating 
seed,  or  seed  which  does  not  produce  sturdy  sprouts, 
will  not  produce  satisfactory  crops.  The  ground 
should  be  carefully  fitted,  much  the  same  as  for  po¬ 
tatoes  or  corn,  making  a  clean,  deep  and  mellow 
seed  bed.  If  not  plowed  in  the  Fall  the  land  should 
be  plowed  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  possible,  and 
harrowed  regularly  up  to  planting  time. 

SHALLOW  SEEDING. — It  is  very  important  to 
plant  shallow,  or  a  poor  stand  will  result,  for  the 
Soy  beau  seedling  has  not  the  power  to  push  itself 
through  a  deep  covering  of  soil;  iy>  to  2  in.  is  best 
depth.  In  light  soils  seed  sometimes  is  not  wed 
covered.  A  good  rolling,  especially  with  a  corru¬ 
gated  roller,  will  usually  correct  this  trouble.  Should 
a  hard  crust  form  on  the  surface  before  the  seed¬ 
lings  come  through,  a  weeder  or  smoothing  harrow 
should  be  immediately  used,  or  the  crust  will  reduce 
the  stand.  As  a  rule  the 
best  time  to  plant  Soy 
beans  is  right  after 
c  o  r  n  planting  time. 

From  May  20  to  June 
20  is  usually  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  hay  in  our 
more  northern  terri¬ 
tories,  but  in  warmer 
sections  planting  may 
be  done  somewhat 
earlier. 

I  NOG  U  L  AT  I  ON.— Ia- 
oculation  will  pay  well 
for  the  little  extra  time 
and  expense  involved. 

Not  only  is  the  yield  in¬ 
creased,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  nitrogenous- 
gathering  bacteria  is 
increased,  which  per-  , 
mits  greater  drawing  of 
free  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  On  poor  soil  it  is 
more  than  likely  the 
growth  will  be  poor  if 
seed  is  not  inoculated ;  Field  Dag  For 

however,  on  good  rich 

soil  the  Soy  beans  will  usually  make  a  good  growth 
without  inoculation,  but  it  is  robbing  the  soil  of 
nitrogen  instead  of  building  up  the  nitrogen  content 
of  the  soil.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  in  either  case  it 
will  pay  to  inoculate  before  seeding.  Good  inoculat¬ 
ing  material  is  obtainable  at  small  cost,  and  it  is 
readily  applied  in  a  few  minutes. 

GROWING  AND  MAKING  HAY.— Two  tons  of 
air-dry  leguminous  hay  is  a  good  average  yield,  al¬ 
though  yields  of  three  tons  are  not  uncommon.  On 
poor  soils,  especially  if  they  are  inclined  to  be  acid, 
one'  should  be  satisfied  with  V/>  tons  of  hay. 


Soy  bean-Sudan  grass  mixture  is  commonly  seeded 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  pecks  of  Soy  to  12  to  15  lbs. 
Sudan  grass,  broadcasting  the  crop  and  slightly  cov¬ 
ering  the  seed  with  moist  soil.  There  are  some  in¬ 
stances  in  New  York  State  where  Soy  beans  and 
millets  are  mixed,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
feasible  plan.  In  the  first  place,  millets  are  better 
adapted  to  moist  soils,  and  do  not  do  welt  on  dry 
soil,  while  the  Soy  beans  do  especially  well  on  light 
soils,  and  are  not  particularly  well  adapted  to  wet 
soils.  A.  L.  BIBBIN8. 


Mrs.  Annie  Pike  Greenwood — “the  Sagebrush  School- 
ma’am,”  whose  notes  from  Idaho  have  been  greatly 
appreciated  by  our  people. 

should  be  cut  for  hay  when  the  pods  are  well 
formed  and  seeds  somewhat  developed,  but  before 
the  leaves  turn  yellow.  If  left  much  later  the  stems 
harden  and  leaves  drop,  leaving  a  hay  of  lower  pro¬ 
tein  content  and  one  poorer  in  quality.  The  crop 
should  be  mowed  after  the  dew  is  off.  After  it  is 
well  wilted  it  may  be  raked  to  cure  in  windrow  and 
cock.  Should  rain  fall  the  cocks  should  be  turned 


Transplanting  Evergreens 

I  have  two  beautiful  Ivoster  blue  spruce  about  12  ft. 
high.  What  is  the  best  time  and  way  to  transplant 
in  the  neighboring  lot  about  100  ft.  away?  What  seed¬ 
lings  are  used  for  grafting  small  branches  of  these  two 
Colorado  blue  spruces,  and  how  is  this  done  and  at 
what  time  of  the  year?  e.  j.  it. 

EVERGREENS  can  be  transplanted  at  any  time 
of  the  year  excepting  when  they  are  in  full  leaf 
in  midsummer.  The  best  success  is  attendant  upon 
transplanting  in  the  Spring  just  when  the  buds  be¬ 
gin  to  swell.  Another  favorable  time  is  from  the 
end  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September,  provided 
the  ground  is  wet  and  there  is  plenty  of  rain.  The 
main  thing  to  keep  in  mind  with  evergreens  is  that 
the  roots  are  very  susceptible  to  injury  from  drying 
out,  and  that  therefore  they  must  be  kept  covered 
and  moist  while  the  tree  is  being  transplanted.  By 
far  the  easiest  time  to  move  the  trees  is  in  the 
•Winter  when  the  ground  is  frozen.  A  trench  should 
be  dug  about  3  ft.  wider  than  the  ball  of  earth 
which  is  to  be  taken  with  the  roots,  the  roots  cut 
off  on  the  outside  of  the  trench,  and  the  dirt  care¬ 
fully  excavated  from  between  the  roots  back  to  the 
ball  that  is  to  remain  and  either  bent  around  the 
ball  or  cut  off.  A  canvas  covering  should  then  be 
slipped  over  the  ball  as  much  as  possible,  the  tap 
roots  being  cut  off  from  under  with  a  saw.  A  plat¬ 
form  can  then  be  run  under  the  tree  from  one  side 
when  the  tree  is  bent  over,  lashed  to  the  platform, 
and  transported  to  its  new  resting  place.  For  a 
tree  8  to  10  ft.  high  a  ball  of  earth  3  ft.  in  diameter 
should  be  left,  while  for  a  tree  15  ft.  in  height  a 
ball  4%  ft.  in  diameter  is  desirable.  Since  the  foli¬ 
age  of  evergreens  offers  much  resistance  to  the  wind, 
the  tree  should  be  guyed  in  place  until  it  is  firmly 
established. 

The  Norway  spruce,  Picea  Abies,  is  commonly 
used  as  a  stock  for  spruce.  The  stock  is  potted  one 
year  before  it  is  to  be  used,  if  possible,  and  the 
grafting  is  done  as  near  the  root  as  possible  just 
when  the  plants  show'  young  roots.  The  veneer 
graft  is  used  in  grafting  evergreens,  in  which  the 
bark  of  both  stock  and  scion  is  removed  for  about 
an  inch  and  the  two  placed  tightly  together  and 

bound  firmly.  In  four 
to  six  weeks,  when  the 
graft  begins  to  grow 
out,  the  string  should 
be  loosened  so  as  not  to 
constrict  the  growth, 
yet  it  should  not  lie  re¬ 
moved  entirely.  When 
the  graft  is  growing 
well,  the  stock  should 
be  cut  back  to  within 
0  in.  of  the  ground,  yet 
leaving  enough  side 
shoots  to  keep  the  stock 
growing,  h.  is.  tukey. 


Simple  Facts  About 
Chicken  Manure 


ode.  District  No.  13  Osivegatchie,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  Fig.  245 


over  and  opened  up  a  bit,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours 
the  hay  will  be  found  in  good  condition. 

‘SOY  BEANS  AND  SUDAN  GRASS. — In  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Deposit,  N.  Y.,  which  lies  just  east  of  Bing- 
hamton,  it  is  reported  that  some  farmers  have  ex¬ 
perienced  success  in  growing  a  combination  of  Soy 
beans  and  Sudan  grass.  The  idea  is  to  get  a  greater 
yield  of  hay  by  the  mixture,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  Soy  beans  are  a  legume  the  feeding  value  of  the 
hay  is  better  than  straight  Sudan  grass  would  be. 
This  system  is  coming  into  vogue  in  the  corn  licit, 
and  gives  promise  of  having  considerable  merit.  The 


N  spite  of  all  that  we 
can  do  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  get  our  read¬ 
ers  to  remember  the 
facts  about  using  chic¬ 
ken  manure.  We  re¬ 
ceive  hurried  calls  or 
even  telegrams  asking 
for  information  which 
we  have  given  at  least  a  dozen  times  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
Good  chicken  manure  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
animal  manures,  especially  when  the  pure  article  is 
used,  without  too  much  litter  or  trash.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  superiority  is  the  fact  that  the  liquids 
of  the  fowl  are  not  voided  separate  from  the  solids, 
but  together,  and.  as  we  all  know,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  any  animal  manure  is  found  in  the  liquids. 
In  order  to  retain  the  full  value  of  chicken  manure 
it  must  be  promptly  dried,  as  when  moist  consider¬ 
able  of  the  ammonia  will  be  passed  away  in  the 
form  of  a  gas.  The  best  plan  is  to  dry  out  the  ma- 
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TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES 

Offers  the  Largest  Stock  of 

STRAWBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  GRAPE  VINES, 
Currants,  Asparagus  and  etc.,  in  the  Country 

Everything  shipped  direct  to  growers  at  lowest  wholesale  prices. 
We  not  only  save  you  money  on  your  order  but  we  sell  you  the 
highest  grade  plants  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  on  our  more 
than  700  acres  of  new  ground  soil. 

Millions  of  these  high  grade  plants  await  your  order.  Prompt  shipment 
when  you  are  ready  to  plant.  Big  Money-saving  Catalog  on  request. 
(See  R.  N.-Y.  March  1st,  Center  Page) 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

We  are  over  stocked.  You  get  the  benefit.  St.  Regis 
Everbearing,  25- *1.26  ;  100  —  2.76;  300—96.00. 
Delivered  Free.  1.000  (3)  912.00,  F.  O.  B.  here. 
Austin  Dewberry  Plants  at  earae  price.  Strawberry, 
Asparagus,  Other  Plants  that  please.  Catalogue  Free. 

V.  R.  ALLEN  SEAFORD,  DEL. 


QUAKER  HILL  FARMS 

CERTIFIED  RUSSETS 
and  EARLY  COBBLERS 

A  few  left.  Write  today  for  description  and  closing 
out  prices.  Special  prices  on  B  grado  stock. 

K  .V.  LIVERMORE.  Box  6,  Honcoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


POTATOES 


Having  a  Quality of 

AM.  GOOD  STOCK  (O  n„ 

98  PER  CENT  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  Price,  W  DU. 
World’s  Fair,  Gold  Coin,  Beauty,  Hebron.  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  Maggie  Murphy.  Rochester,  Rose.Stateof  Maine, 
Green  Mts., Big  Rose  andNo  9.  JAS.  0,  AUSTIN,  Eagle  Bridge,  N  Y 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

N.  Y.  COOP  SEED  POTATO  ASSN  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DHUBUD  TWINP  Get  our  low  price.  Farmer 
Ulitl/Ln  I  m  Ill  Li  agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 


THEO.  BURT  &  SONS 


Melrose,  Ohio 


THERE’S  BIG  MONEY  IN 

The  biggest  profit  crop  you 
can  raise.  We  have  some  of 
the  finest  strains  of  Telephone 

£nbeerman:  ONLY  $7.75 

Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  station 
on  3  bushels  or  over.  Don’t  buy  cheap  seed. 
We  have  the  best  stocks  grown.  Order  now  before 
stocks  ore  exhausted.  Also  write  for  low  prices  on 
best  grass  seeds.  Ask  for  seed  catalog. 

B  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

202-204  W.  Goneaoe  Street  -  Syracuse,  N,  V- 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLAUIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  20-page  illustrated 
catalog  of  125  magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET.  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  263,  New  Lebanon,  N  y 

(iladinli  Ms  Delias  91?  50  Gladioli,  mixed,  91 . 
OIUUIUU  j 5  mixed  Iris,  best  varieties,  $  1 ,  postpaid. 
Write  for  prices.  W.  H.  Toppin,  Merchantsvllle,  N.  J. 

Bargain-70  Gladioli  Bulbs 

list  of  other  bargains.  OAKHltRST,  380  Msy  St.,  Worcester,  Moss. 

Beautiful  n  n  n  a  m  ed  varieties. 
per  100.  prepaid,  all  blooming  size 

E.  N.  Tilton  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

n  Blooming  Gladiolus,  *1.  No  two  alike.  Dahlias, 
W  Cosmos.  Circular.  A.'SIIEUMAN,  Chicopee  Falls,  Muss. 

-k  m  *  a  r<  Write  for  our  high  merit  list 

|  B  H  I  B  L\  of  the  best  cut  flower  varie- 
m.  •—*  tjes  at,  popular  prices. 

0IIARI.ES  «.  BAllOOCIt,  Dahlia  Spocialiat,  Box  41B,  Westport,  Mass. 

•nr-t  M.  Y  w  A  f  12  choice  named  varieties,  $2. 
R  w  ZS  f-1  I  .1  f\  ^  Where  labels  were  lost,  12  foi  $t . 

TA-—  H  q  BENEDICT, Meadow  Brook, N.Y. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

TEN  MILLION  Now  Ready.  Open  field 
grown,  large,  hardy ,  stocky  plants.  Varieties:  New 
Stone,  Greater  Baltimore  and  Livingston  Globe. 
Prices  by  parcel  post,  100 — 50c:  500 — $1.50;  1,000 
—  $2  50,  postpaid.  By  express,  collect,  1.000  to  4.000 
— $2  per  1,000:  5,000  to  9,000— $1.75  per  1,000;  10,000 
and  over— $1.50  per  1,000.  Roots  wrapped  in  damp 
moss.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULLWOOD  Tilton,  Georgia 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy 
99.70%  pure.  94.70  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalfe  Tim¬ 
othy  aud  Alsike  Mixed,  at  95.26  per  bu.  of  45  lbs.  Cot¬ 
ton  bags  free  and  freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

202-204  W.  Genesee  St-  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Useful  and  Interesting 


Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  100 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1-50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . 4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1-00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  . .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  .  1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Straw 

berry 

PI 

lants 

The  Kind  That  Pays  Big  Profits 

JOHNSON’S  PLANTS  are  backed  by  our  43  years’ 
experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  business  and  a 
reputation  for  fair  dealing  with  thousands  of  satisfied 


customers.  Our  experience  protects  you. 

100  1,000 

5,000 

Amanda  (Per.)  .... 

$  .90 

$6.00 

$28.75 

Aroma  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23,75 

Big  Joe  (Per.)  .... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Late  (Imp.)  . . . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Chesapeake  (Per.)  .. 

.90 

6.00 

28.75 

Cooper  (Per.)  . 

1.50 

10,00 

47.50 

Dr.  Burrell  (Per.).. 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Ford  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Gandy  (Per.)  . 

.70 

*.00 

18.75 

Gibson  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Horsey  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Klondyke  (Per.)  ... 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Lupton  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Missionary  (Per.)  .. 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Nie  Ohrner  (Per.)... 

.90 

6.00 

28.75 

Premier  (Per.)  .... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Sen.  Dunlap  (Per.). 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Wm.  Belt  (Per.)... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Progressive  (E.B.).. 

1.25 

8.00 

37.50 

Minnesota  1017  (E.B) 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Champion  (E.B.)  . . ., 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

On  Ten  Thousand  Plants 

or  more 

Wholesale  Price 

Write  for  free  catalog  or  order  direct. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.  -  Salisbury,  Md 


GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES,  CURRANTS 


Headquarters  for — 

S  Ever-Bearing 

trawberries 


Get  New  England 
grown  plants  al¬ 
ready  acclimated 
to  the  cold. 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO  CATALOG 
“  Longmeadow  ”  Springfield,  Mass. 


Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

Leading  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry* 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb* 
Horseradish  roots; Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Tomato* 
Egg  Plant,  Beet,  Onion,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  other 
vegetable  plants;  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia, 
Snapdragon  and  other  Perennial  and  Annual  flower 
plants;  Dahlia,  Gladioli,  Canua  bulbs;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  0RR°EXPRESS 


Charges  prepaid  by  us.  Large,  healthy  plants,  TRUE 
TO  NAME,  NO  ROOT  APHIS,  NO  DISEASE.  Fresh  dug, 
expertly  packed.  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Plants. 


A  few  of  the  best : 

Early  :  Howard  17,  Premier .  31.10 

Medium  :  S.  Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrell. .. 

Late  ;  Gandy  . 

Late  :  McAlpin,  Lupton .  1.10 

Progressive  Everbearing.. .  1.50 

500  at  1,000  rate. 

NICOL  NOOK  GARDENS, 


100 

200 

1000 

...  *1.10 

*1.90 

*5.90 

.90 

1.60 

4.91) 

.90 

1  60 

4.90 

...  1.10 

1.90 

5.90 

. ..  1.50 

2.60 

9.00 

Order  NOW. 

,  Milford. 

Delaware 

THE  BOYS  STRAWBERRIES— NONE  BETTER 

Senator  Dunlap,  Dr.  Birrell,  $2.5(1.  Gandy,  Klondyke, 
Missionary,  $8.50.  Big  Joe,  Big  Late,  Premier.  Howard 
17,  94.  Ford,  Lupton,  94.50.  Bubach.Colbornes  Early, 
95.  Chesapeake,  Progressive  Everbearer,  $6  per  1,000. 
Plants  of  a  new  variety  given  free  with  each  order. 

The  Uayner  Hoys  Idle  wild  Farms  Salisbury,  Md. 


Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

S2  per  100:  $15  per  1,000,  postpaid.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  Delicious  Berries  this 
Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  PERRY,  R.  R.  5,  Georgetown,  Del- 


H  ©WARD  I  73F»  REMIER 

Successful  grower  otters  you  these  great  Money  makers. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted  Strawberry  plants.  Trial  orders 
$1.25  hundred.  Free  cultural  information  circulars. 

J.  Hltl'l'TON  :  Chepachet.  Rhode  Island 


Champion  Ever  Bearing 

$1.50  per  100  ;  250— $3.23;  1,000— $10  ;  5,000— $47.50. 
M.  S.  PliYOK  R.  F.  D.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


f -  /\  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0  Post 

II  Premier  or  Howard  17  Paid 

“  'p  Basil  Perry,  R.  R.  5,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


300 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  post 
New  Ground  Senator  Dunlap.  *  PAID 

HAMPTON  &  SON  R.  7  Bangor,  Mich. 


will  mail  you  8  lbs.  Daren  Wd  for Kc 

Thos.  Foster  Stuart,  Oklahoma  ItdriU  JctU  101  I  Jl 

Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery  ware.ccoo£ 

ingware,  Glassware,  etc.,  shipped  direct  from  factory  to 
consumer.  Write.us for partic.  E.  SWASEV  SCO., Portland, Maine 


mire  on  the  droppings  board  with  some 
substance  like  land  plaster,  sifted  coal 
ashes  or  dry  dirt.  When  dried  in  this  way 
the  manure  should  be  held  in  a  dry  place 
where  rain  cannot  reach  it.  After  a  time 
when  handled  in  this  way  it  will  be 
found  in  the  form  of  hard  chunks.  These 
should  be  broken  up  by  pounding  them 
with  a  heavy  spade  or  stick  or  running 
them  through  a  grinder.  As  is  the  case 
with  every  other  form  of  manure,  the 
liner  this  product  is  made  the  better  it 
will  act  as  a  fertilizer.  Chicken  manure 
is  quite  strong  in  nitrogen,  and  has  a  fair 
amount  of  potash.  It  lacks  phosphorus, 
and  in  order  to  balance  it  a  quantity  of 
line  ground  bone  or  acid  phosphate  should 
be  mixed  with  it.  For  a  simple  mixture 
for  grain  or  fruit  a  proportion  of  7  lbs. 
of  the  dried  chicken  manure  to  3  lbs.  of 
acid  phosphate  will  give  good  results. 
For  a  garden  fertilizer  a  mixture  of 
seven  parts  of  dried  chicken  manure, 
three  parts  of  acid  phosphate,  one  part 
of  muriate  of  potash  and  one  part  of 
nitrate  of  soda  thoroughly  mixed  to¬ 
gether  will  prove  very  satisfactory. 

Many  of  our  people  ask  us  what  they 
can  afford  to  pay  for  chicken  manure, 
or  what  they  should  charge  when  it  is 
sold.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  defi¬ 
nite  figure,  as  of  course  the  value  de¬ 
pends  on  the  amount  of  litter  combined 
with  the  actual  manure.  We  buy  large 
quantities  of  this  manure  every  year, 
and  we  are  paying  $7.50  a  ton  for  the 
pure  droppings  without  any  litter  what¬ 
ever.  That  is  a  very  satisfactory  price. 
Where  manure  is  sold  by  the  barrel  in 
our  neighborhood  it  generally  brings 
from  60  to  75  cents  a  barrel  for  good 
quality  without  any  large  proportions  of 
the  litter. 


Sterilizing  Soil 

Will  you  tell  us  how  soil  is  sterilized 
by  steam  in  preparing  it  for  growing 
seedlings?  F.  L.  b. 

Two  plans  are  followed.  Under  one 
system,  steam  pipes  are  buried  in  the 
ground  about  12  in.  below  the  surface 
and  a  foot  apart.  The  ground  is  then 
covered  with  very  heavy  canvas  cloth. 
Steam  at  a  pressure  of  150  lbs.  is  driven 
through  the  pipes  which  are  perforated 
so  that  the  steam  reaches  all  parts  of  the 
soil.  This  method  costs  from  2%  cents 
to  5  cents  a  square  foot. 

The  other  system  uses  what  is  called 
the  pan  method.  Pans  3x6  ft.  and  8  in. 
deep  are  turned  upside  down  under  the 
soil.  Pipes  force  the  steam  under  the 
pans  at  a  pressure  of  100  to  150  lbs.  The 
pipes  in  this  case  are  about  8  in.  deep. 
The  cost  is  a  little  less  than  where  the 
first  method  is  used  and  the  pans  can  be 
made  by  any  local  tinsmith.  The  whole 
system  is  pretty  expensive  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  followed  except  where  a 
piece  of  ground  is  being  used  for  the 
same  crops  year  after  year.  E.  I.  f. 


Talks  with  a  Trained  Nurse 

THE  INVALID’S  ROOM 

Dear  Home  Nurse :  When  we  are  en¬ 
joying  good  health  we  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
give  thought  to  the  possibility  of  illness 
except  (the  more  provident  of  us)  to 
lay  aside  a  portion  of  our  income  to 
meet  the  emergency,  but  surely  there  is 
no  harm  in  preparing  ourselves  other¬ 
wise.  At  one  time  or  another,  especially 
in  a  large  family,  illness  does  come.  How 
often  is  a  trained  nurse  called  to  a  home 
that  is  nearly  disrupted  by  such  an  un¬ 
foreseen  event !  She  struggles  against 
the  most  unnecessary  disadvantages,  hut 
not  more  than  does  the  home  nurse  who, 
however,  is  less  conscious  of  it.  Con¬ 
cretely,  I  mean,  a  sickroom  inconvenient¬ 
ly  situated,  poorly  heated  or  ventilated, 
unsuitably  furnished,  closets  and  bureau 
drawers  filled  with  clothing,  frequently 
last  Winter’s  heavy  underwear  or  the 
children’s  outgrown  things.  You  fortu¬ 
nate  people  who  live  in  the  country 
usually  have  a  guest  room  or  even  two 
guest  rooms.  Why  not  arrange  one  for 
the  emergency  of  illness?  It  will  still 
be  available  for  the  extra  guest.  Furn¬ 
ished  and  bedecked  after  the  manner 
which  I  shall  describe,  it  will  he  so 
charming  and  so  comfortable  that  your 
most  fastidious  guest  will  love  it.  and 
how  it.  will  lighten  your  labors  if  illness 
comes ! 

Of  course,  it  must  have  sunshine  — 
this  room  for  the  shut-in,  and  at  least 
two  big  windows  that  open  easily  both 
top  and  bottom,  and  I  would  choose  that 
through  those  windows  my  shut-in  should 
see  the  trees  and  rolling  hills  and  drifting 
clouds  and  maybe  a  bit  of  silver  water. 
I  would  have  a  lilac  bush  or  a  climbing 
rose  and  an  apple  tree  that  the  birds 
loved. 

A  fireplace?  If  I  could — for  rainy, 
chilly  days.  I  would  paint  or  calcimine 
the  walls  a  soft  neutral  tint,  or.  if  I  had 
to  use  paper,  select  a  small  indistinct 
pattern.  Haven’t  most  of  us  had  the 
maddening  experience  of  tracing  hour 
after  hour,  fanciful  figures  on  the  wall¬ 
paper — monkeys  that  never  stopped 
climbing,  faces  that  grinned  eternally, 
birds  whose  wings  were  never  at  rest? 
Then,  of  course,  I  would  paint  the  wood¬ 


work  a  nice  clean  white.  Dark  wood¬ 
work  in  a  sick  room  is  intolerable.  A 
number  of  things  can  be  done  with  the 
floor,  but  let’s  take  up  the  carpet  first. 
Small  rugs  on  a  hardwood,  painted  or 
linoleum  covered  floor  are  pre-eminently 
desirable. 

A  new  bed?  Then  why  not  a  regular 
hospital  bed?  They  are  just  the  right 
height  and  extremely  comfortable.  If 
we  must  economize,  we  can  cut  off  all 
superfluous,  gingerbready  head  and  foot 
pieces  and  enamel.  The  handy  man 
around  the  house  can  make  it  high 
enough  to  work  over  without  giving  us 
a  crick  in  the  back.  At  the  right  side 
of  the  bed  we  will  place  a  small  table  on 
which  will  be  nothing  but  an  immaculate 
cloth,  a  bottle  or  pitcher  of  water,  the 
patient’s  book  or  work  basket,  a  bell 
and  a  bunch  of  posies.  Now  we  want  a 
couch  and  a  big  easy  chair  with  pretty 
washable  covers,  a  dresser  and  a  small 
straight  chair.  One  or  two  interesting 
pictures  on  the  wall,  dainty  window 
draperies,  a  splash  of  color  like  a  scar¬ 
let  geranium  or  a  rose-colored  lamp 
shade.  A  screen  is  a  great  convenience. 
Avoid  dust-eollecting  ornaments,  plush  or 
tapestry  upholstery,  throws  that  cannot 
be  washed.  Choose  your  color  scheme 
with  care.  Colors  have  a  decided  effect 
upon  the  emotions.  Red  is  exciting — 
blue  often  depressing. 

Keep  nothing  in  the  dresser  drawers 
or  the  closet,  but  things  which  pertain 
to  the  occupant  of  the  room.  Clean  a 
little  every  day,  so  that  the  invalid  is 
never  conscious  of  how  it  is  done,  and 
always  do  it  if  possible  at  the  same 
hour.  Sick  people  like  routine. 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  things 
to  avoid  but  “a  word  to  the  wise  is  suffi¬ 
cient.”  A  '(beautifully  clean,  harmon¬ 
iously  colored,  comfortably  arranged  sick¬ 
room  will  have  its  influence  on  a  dis¬ 
turbed  physical  and  mental  balance. 

TEN  RULES  FOR  GIVING  MEDICINE 

1.  Keep  bottles  and  pill  boxes  out  of 
sight  of  patient. 

2.  Write,  or  have  the  doctor  write 
down  all  orders. 

3.  Don’t  trust  your  memory,  make  a 
note  every  time  you  give  a  dose  of  medi¬ 
cine. 

4.  Don’t  consult  the  patient.  He  is 
under  orders. 

5.  All  medicines  should  be  given  with 
water.  Ask  the  doctor  how  much. 

6.  All  medicines  must  be  given  with 
optimism — frequently  it’s  the  optimism 
that  cures. 

7.  Never  wake  a  patient  out  of  a  heav¬ 
en-given  sleep  for  medicine  unless  espec¬ 
ially  directed  to  do  so  by  the  doctor. 

8.  Teach  your  child  to1  take  his  medi¬ 
cine  like  a  man — do  not  bribe  him  with 
cake  or  candy. 

9.  Don’t  give  patent  medicines  or  any 
other  home  remedies  without  consulting 
the  doctor. 

10.  Don’t  think  pills  and  powders  more 
efficacious  than  fresh  air,  sunshine,  pure 
water  and  cleanliness. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  CASTOR  OIL  PALATABLE 

It  can  be  done.  Squeeze  a  lemon  or 
sour  orange  into  a  glass,  add  a  little 
sugar  and  a  piece  of  iee.  Carefully  pour 
the  castor  oil  (one-half  to  one  ounce) 
into  the  middle  of  the  lemon  juice — add  a 
pinch  of  baking  soda  and  stir  vigorously. 
Let  the  patient  drink  it  while  it  is  ef¬ 
fervescing. 

ELSIE  M’lNTYRE  SAFFORD,  R.N. 
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Everybody  Knows  I 

KOSS’  SEED 

|  Vr  Grows  | 


Vegetable-Grass-Flowers 

Good  old  reliable  New  England 
quality  seeds — known  by  their  deeds 
— their  prolific  productivity. 

Sold  without  premiums.  Their  qual¬ 
ity  alone  occasions  the  enormous 
demand. 

72  pages  profusely  illustrated  of  our 
130-Page  1924  Year  Book  devoted  to 
careful  detailed  description  and  prices 
of  Ross  Seeds.  You  will  surely  find 
just  what  you  want.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  today. 

Order  Soon 

Have  your  seeds  on  hand  just  when 
you  want  them.  Avoid  Spring 
shipping  delays. 

ROSS  BROTHERS  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  (1724) 


ROSS’ 
EUREKA  CORN 


Popular  88  years.  Produces  more  tons  of  good  material  for  silo. 
Regular  grade  60  cents  1-2  pk.:  90  cents  peck:  Bushel  (66  lbs.) 
$3.00:  10  bushels  or  more  $2.76  per  bushel. 

Inquire  prices  on  hand  picked  grade 

ROSS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Be  Sure  Your  Clover  Is 


American  Grown 

and  check  up  on  these  Field  Seed  Prices. 
RED  CLOVER  —  Metcalf’s  recleaned, 
medium,  guaranteed  American  grown; 

per  bu.  of  60-lb . SI  6. BO 

ALSIKE— Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per  bu. 

of  60-lb . #1  2.00 

SWEET  CLOVER— Metcalf's  Scarified 
White  Blossom;  perbu.  of  60-lb-SI  2.00 
TIMOTHY —  Metcalf’s  recleaned;  per 
bu.  of  45-lb . $4.70 


Other  Mietcalf  Specials: 

Include  Telephone,  Alderman  and  Thomas  I.axton 
I’eaa,  Alberta  Cluster  tbits  and  reeleaned  Timothy 
and  AUlke,  20%  Alslke. 

Bags  tree  — freight  prepaid  on  250  lbs. 

Wr  e  today  for  free  catalog  illustrating  the  value,  quality 
and  service  offered  you  in  field  seeds  and  farm  supplies 
by  the  mail  order  department  of  the  Metcalf  stores. 
Your  banker  will  gladly  tell  you  about  our  responsibility 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son.  202-204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Fulwood’s  Frost  Proof  plants  will  produce  headed 
cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home  grown  plants 
aud  will  stand  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  above  zero 
without  injury.  I  have  twenty  million  ,now  ready. 
Varieties-  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Succession  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices 
by  express,  any  quantity,  $2.00  per  1000.  By  parcel  post, 
postpaid,  200  for  $1.00;  600  for  $1.75;  1,000  for  $3.00. 
First-class  plants  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOP  -  -  Tifton,  Ga. 

FROST-PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

EARLY  JERSEY.  CHARLESTON  WAKEFIELD,  FLAT  DUTCH, 
COPENHAGEN  MARKET  and  S0CCESSI0N.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment  of  line  plants  TOMATO  PLANTS.  EARLIANA,  RED- 
FIELD  BEAUTY,  LIVIN^^^  GLOBE  and  GREATER  BALTI¬ 
MORE.  Postpaid,  250  for  $1;  500  for  $1.60;  1.000 
for  $3.  Express  Collect,  $1.50  per  1,000. 

TIFTON  POTATO  COMPANY,  Inc.  Tifton.  Georgia 

CA^iAG E  PLANTS 

Five  million  fine  outdoor  grown  "FROST  PROOF” 
Cabbage  Plants.  Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Allhead, 
Succession.  300,  8*1*00;  50U,  8*1.25;  1,000,  812.00. 
Mailed  postpaid.  Expressed.  10,000,  8*15.00;  5,000, 
8*8.00.  Tomato  Plants,  300  ,  8*1.50  ;  500,  8*2.00; 
1  000  ,  8*3.00,  prepaid.  Expressed,  5,000  ,  8*10.00. 
Sweet  Potato  Plants—  Porto  Rico  Yams.  Big  Stem 
Yellow  Jersey ,  300,  8*  1 .50  ;  500, 8*2.00 ;  1,000,  8*3.50, 
prepaid.  Expressed,  5,000  ,  8*15.00.  Cash.  Fine 
Plants,  well  packed,  good  order  delivery  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  J.  P.  Counclll  Company, 
Wholesale  Growers,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  T 

$1.50;  1,000— $2.50.  Insured, postpaid,  well  packed.  10,000. 
express.collect, $17.50.  Tomato, Sweet  Potato,  May  deliv¬ 
er.  Write  forjrarte^^ 


MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  I 


Franklin,  Virginia 


Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Certified  Rural  Russet  and  Irish  Cobblers— yields 
of  300  to  562  bushel  per  acre  for  11  years.  First 
prize  and  sweepstakes  ribbons  at  Cornell  State  Po¬ 
tato  show,  Feb.  1923  and  1924. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully, N.Y. 


CDflQT  in  I  f  FH  Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes. 
rnUJ  I  IV1I.LLU  certified  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
A grieulture.  Famous  Reeves  Strain.  Practically  disease 
free.  Walter  Miller,  tVlIltamstowo,  Oswego  Co.,  New  York 

CERTIFIED  SEEdToTaToeY  COBBLER^ 

H.  F.  HUBBS  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


HEAVY 


ALBERTAA  ATC 

CLUSTER,  CANADIAN  GROWN 

(Weight  46  lbs.  to  measured  bu.) 

$1.20  per  bu.  of  32  lbs.  Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.  s2Y0R2Ac8iEw-  Gcnesee  *fe.  y 
SEED  CORN— 10  Carloads  Ensilage  Seed  quantity 

of  Yellow  Flint."  Samples  and  prices  on  application. 
Germination  good.  IIAUUY  YAH.,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.T. 

FOR  SALE— “WILSON’S”  Soy  Beans  $3.25  Bush. 

Cow  Peas . ••••  3.25 

Mixed  Cow  Peas .  .  3.00  ‘ 

Joseph  E.  Holland  Milford,  Delaware 

Qnu  Don  no  Blftck  Eyebrow,  $4  per  bu. 

OOy  Deans  TTS0H.  BRUMFIELD  S  TYSON  Edgewood,  Maryland 

GENUINE  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Extra  large  selected  Northern  grown  roots.  $  1  5  per  1,000; 
$2  per  100.  Howard  No.  17  Strawberry  Plants,  $12  per 
1.000;  $2  per  100.  Shipping  charges  collect. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  Concord,  Mass. 

Stand  well  Oats  and  Cornell 
Eleven  Corn,  make  a  eombina- 
We  guarantee  prompt  ship- 

Kobeon  Seed  Farm,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Alpha  Barley 

tion  that  Is  hard  to  equal, 
ment  on  all  seed. 


Alpha  Seed  Barley 


New,  heavy  yielding,  heavy  weight 

grain.  Thomas  Haslett,  Hall,  N.Y. 


Trailing  Arbutus  in  the  Garden 

Can  arbutus  be  transplanted?  What 
time  of  the  year,  and  will  it  grow  in  the 
garden  with  other  flowers,  or  should  it 
be  planted  in  its  new  home  under  the 
same  conditions  as  before  it  was  moved? 

Muskegon,  Mich.  c.  w.  F. 

The  trailing  arbutus,  Epigaea  repens, 
requires  an  acid,  peaty,  well-aerated  soil, 
such  as  is  congenial  to  our  native  blue¬ 
berry.  Wild  plants  may  be  transplanted, 
preferably  in  Fall  or  very  early  Spring. 
They  should  be  lifted  with  an  abundant 
mat  of  soil,  so  that  the  roots  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  should  be  shaded  until  new 
roots  are  formed.  If  lifted  in  the  Fall 
an  abundant  mulch  of  leaves  should  be 
given.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
approximate  natural  conditions.  It  is 
very  unlikely  to  grow  in  the  garden  with 
other  garden  flowers,  but  would  find  a, 
congenial  home  among  shrubs  that  require 
rather  sandy  acid  soil. 


Aster  Culture 

The  cover  picture  for  March  22  showed 
a  flower  garden  conducted  by  Ernest 
Hahn  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Hahn  now 
gives  us  this  little  note  about  the  way  he 
grows  asters : 

As  to  aster  culture,  they  grow  for  me 
like  a  cabbage  plant.  If  I  want  them 
early  I  sow  them  early ;  I  have  sowed 
them  as  late  as  June  and  had  the  very 
finest  flowers.  Always  sow  them  in  beds. 
They  grow  very  rapidly ;  when  large 
enough  set  them  in  rows  3  ft.  apart  and 
1  ft.  in  the  row  so  they  may  have  horse 
cultivation,  and  it  gives  a  person  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  to  cut.  When  cutting,  cut 
stems  as  long  as  possible,  even  with  an 
extra  bud,  before  the  flower  is  entirely 
open,  then  put  them  in  a  jar  of  water  in 
the  cellar  until  morning ;  then  they  will 
be  ready  for  market  without  wilting.  1 
always  change  on  a  new  piece  of  ground 
every  year.  The  black  bugs  will  bother, 
but  we  hand  pick  them  ;  they  then  will 
soon  disappear.  I  had  the  loveliest  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  asters  last  Fall  I  ever  had. 
Any  aster  does  well  for  me ;  once  in  a 
while  I  lose  one  by  the  yellows,  but  not 
enough  to  speak  of.  ernest  iiahn. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  Record  Strawberry  Yield 

East  week  the  Hope  Farm  man  told  of 
a  gardener  on  Cape  Cod  who  grew  10,000 
quarts  of  strawberries  on  half  an  acre. 
Tell  us  more  about  this.  J. 

A  mistake  was  made  in  the  figures. 
The  following  report  of  the  case  is  made 
in  The  Farm  Bureau  News,  published  on 
Cape  Cod : 

Eighteen  thousand  quarts  of  straw¬ 
berries  per  acre  is  some  yield  !  Joe  Monez 
of  Teatieket  hit  this  place  when  he  har¬ 
vested  150  60-quart  crates  from  a  meas¬ 
ured  half  acre  last  Spring. 

Mr.  Monez  has  been  growing  straw- 
b°rries  in  Falmouth  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  that 
voluminous  industry  for  which  his  town 
is  famous.  He,  like  others  who  began  when 
strawberry  growing  was  in  its  infancy, 
has  had  the  usual  run  of  luck — good  and 
bad.  Years  when  the  money  from  his 
strawberry  crop  was  barely  enough  to 
clothe  the  family ;  years  when  all  the 
money  from  the  crop  failed  even  to  pay 
for  the  fertilizer  and  the  baskets ;  then 
years  when  returns  were  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  the  joys  of  living  on  Cape  Cod 
were  multiplied  manifold. 

Joe  knows  what  it  means  to  grub  a 
clearing  out  of  a  Cape  Cod  wilderness 
like  the  pioneers  of  old,  and  from  his 
labors  make  a  home,  raise  a  family,  and 
establish  himself  as  a  true,  staunch 
citizen.  He  has  lived  through  years  of 
privation ;  years  when  unscrupulous 
Americans  have  deceived  him ;  years 
when  the  sweat  of  his  brew  has  been 
paid  for  many  times  over  by  his  not  un¬ 
derstanding  the  ways  of  unreliable  com¬ 
mission  men,  the  science  of  modern  busi¬ 
ness  methods  and  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 
But  in  spite  of  it  all,  silver  linings  ap¬ 
peared  through  the  clouds  from  time  to 
time,  and  today  Joe  is  recorded  as  hold¬ 
ing  the  record  for  the  greatest  yield  of 
strawberries  on  a  half  acre  of  ground. 

The  land  was  cleared  and  stumps 
pulled  from  this  half  acre  in  the  early 
Winter  of  1921.  The  following  Spring 
Howard  17  strawberries  were  set  in  rows 
5  ft.  apart  with  plants  14  in.  in  the  row. 
About  five  weeks  after  setting,  fertilizer 
was  applied  — •  maybe  a  tablespoonful 
around  each  plant.  In  the  early  Spring 
of  1923  10  bags  of  a  4-8-4  fertilizer  were 
used  over  the  whole  bed.  Of  course  all 
runners  that  formed  in  1922  were  prop¬ 
erly  placed  by  hand,  as  is  the  custom  in 
this  section  ;  the  rows  were  kept  clean. 

Joe  has  nearly  2 y2  acres  in  strawber¬ 
ries.  They  are  all  the  Howard  17  va¬ 
riety,  and  he  doesn’t  want  any  other  kind 
for  the  present.  He  claims  they  are  a 
better  plant  than  the  Echo,  and  invaria¬ 
bly  bring  more  money.  He  also  raises 
from  500  to  1.000  bushels  of  t  vrnins  each 
year,  has  a  good  sizable  pota  o  crop,  and 
raised  a  little  sweet  corn  this  year  for 
the  first  time  to  sell.  He  has  a  horse,  a 
cow,  a  pig,  and  15  hens,  which  is  quite 
typical  of  those  residing  within  the 
strawberry  area. 

I 


" Pyrox 
for  mine  l'0 


Crops  cost  too  much 
to  risk  with  unreliable  sprays 

THE  real  business  farmer  never  thinks 
of  growing  vegetables  and  fruit  crops 
without  carefully  selected  sprays.  For 
their  job  is  to  protect  his  profits.  He 
knows  he  can  trust  Pyrox! 

Pyrox,  based  on  25  years’  experience 
with  sprays,  is  a  deadly  poison  and  a 
powerful  fungicide,  extra  high  in  copper. 
Bugs  can’t  live,  disease  makes  little  prog¬ 
ress  where  it  is  sprayed;  plants  grow 
sturdy,  fruits  luscious,  vegetables  fat  and 
firm  under  its  invigorating  power.  Ideal 
for  home  gardens. 

Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  finely  milled  paste. 
Easy  to  buy — in  jars,  cans,  drums  and 
barrels ;  easy  to  mix ;  easy  to  spray  through 
finest  nozzles.  Sticks!  Your  dealer  has 
it  or  can  get  it  for  you. 


You  can  now  buy  all  your  spray  materials  from 
the  complete  Bowker  line. 

Bowlter’s  Arsenate  of  Lead — Dry  powdered  and  paste. 
Bowker’s  Calcide — Highgrade  calcium  arsenate  ;  quick-acting. 
Bowker’s  Bodo — A  ready-mixed  Bordeaux,  10%  copper. 
Bowker’s  Lime  Sulphur — Concentrated  liquid  and  dry. 
Bowker’s  Dusting  Materials — Sulphur,  Copper,  etc. 
Nicotine  Sulphate. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
49  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

r  seauc-pxr,  or*. 


the  powerful  triple-duty  spray 

Kills  bugs — controls  diseases — stimulates  growth 


Established  in  1880. 


True 


Send  for  1924  Catalog 

OUR  new  1924  catalog  tells  how  60,000 
ot  our  trees  have  a  certified,  true-to- 
name  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  seal  fastened  through  a  limb 
to  stay  there  until  the  tree  bears  true-to- 
name  fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Orders  will  be  filled  in  order  of  their 
receipt  as  long  as  the  stock  lasts.  Write 
for  catalog  and  get  your  order  in  early. 

Packed  by  Expert* 

Our  44  years  of  nursery  experience  has 
taught  us  the  proper  method 
of  handling  and  packing  young 
trees  so  they  reach  you  in 
proper  condition. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
the  Fruit  Book 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Maloney  A-l  quality,  selected  from  the 
choicest  stock  grown  in  our  400-acre  nur¬ 
series.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus  one 
profit  only.  Hardy,  fresh  dug,  healthy, 
true  to  name — Write  for  free  descriptive 
catalog  firivlncr  valuable  information  about 
nursery  stock.  We  prepay  tra  nsportion 
charges.  See  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  OO..  INC. 
Oansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries.  45  Main  St.,  Oansville.N.  V. 


a r rues 

Peach  Trees 

We  are  perhaps  the  largest 

frowersof  PeachT  rees  in  N  ew 
ngland.  Our  seedlings  are 
grown  from  disease-free  seed 
and  budded  from  healthy  stock. 
These  Trees  develop  magnifi¬ 
cent  root  systems  in  our  fertile 
soil.  A  third  of  a  century’s  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  how  to 
grow  PeachTrees  that  you  can 
depend  upon.  Our  stock  also 
includes  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and 
Cherry  Trees  and  a  variety  of 
Small  Fruits. 

Our  Fruit  Book  will  interest  you.  Write 
for  it  today— /ree. 

'THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnet  Nureery,  Eslahliehed  1890 

Box  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


Anyone  who  has  ever  bought 


Anyc 

“Ho’ 


loyt’s  Peach  Trees”  know 
what  they  are.  We  have  a  fine 
stock  for  this  Spring. 

All  trees  of  our  own  growing, 
4-6'  high  and  9-16”  in  diameter. 
Send  in  list  at  once  and  get 
prices  and  have  varieties  re¬ 
served.  Address — 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Co. 

T elephone  333 

New  Canaan  Conn. 


Write  For  Our  Beautiful  New  Seed  Catalog 

It  is  FREE ! 

No  matter  whether  you  intend  to  plant  vegetables  or  flowers,  you  will 
find  every  desirable  variety  in  our  big,  fully  illustrated  catalog.  Order  your 
requirements  from  it.  BOLGIANO  SEEDS  are  carefully  tested  for  germi¬ 
nation  and  will  give  remarkable  results  over  ordinary  seeds.  A  century  of 
seed  cultivation  is  your  assurance  of  satisfaction  when  you  buy  Bolgiano  Seeds. 

Send  for  your  copy  today 

THE  J.  BOLGIANO  SEED  COMPANY 

(Founded  1818) 

DEPARTMENT  C-107  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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A"  For  Better  Heating” 

NDES  FURNACE 


The  Andes  1-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  two  water  pans  of  7  54  gal.  capacity 
that  furnish  genuine  humidity  to  the 
home.  Evaporation  of  754  gal.  a  day  will 
save  the  furniture  and  protect  health. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  8c  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 
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Thirty-two  Years  of  Satisfaction 
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Best  Prices  Now 
THE  TORNADO  SILO 

Oregon  Fir  Silos  Always  Best 

A  FEW  DON’TS  ggjj?  &  kn$i 

doors;  DON’T  buy  poor  lumber;  DON’T  buy  weak 
anchors;  DON’T  waste  money. 

If  Silos  pay,  buy  the  best,  just  as  you  buy  cows  or  horses, 
sheep  or  hogs,  seed  corn  or  fertilizer.  Always  buy  the 
best,  CHEAPEST,  but  buy  the  best. 

WE  OFFER  THE  BEST  OREGON  FIR  SILOS 
AT  BEST  PRICES  NOW 

Write  at  once  lor  catalog  prices.  Good,  live,  farmer  agents  wanted 

The  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  MASSILLON,  OHIO 


\Somet/iiTjq  Extra.  Finn  / 
Enjoyed  in  //eis  Yorks  Best  Hotels  [ 
CiLlie's-  famous Hotel Jilerja 

o>/m 

DELIVERED  POSTPAID 
within  300  Miles 

In  S  lb.  lots  or  more 
Bean  or  Ground 

Here’s  a  coffee  used  privately  by  tl _ 

this  firm,  and  served  to  guests  of  leading  hotels. 
Extra  selected,  accurately  roasted.  Of  rare,  rich 
cup  quality.  A  good  coffee  to  serve  regularly  in 
your  home. 

Guaranteed  to  Satisfy  or  Money  Refunded 

Send  Cash,  Check,  Money  Order  or 
pay  the  postinan  on  receipt  of  coffee. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Est.  Si  years 


’  the  members  of 


The  sure  way  to  put  pep  into  your  job 
on  a  rainy  day  is  to  $et  into  a 

~%FISH 
►RAND 

Reflex 
*'  Slicker 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  11  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Wilkes-Barre. — Here  the  Parson  is, 
way  up  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Up  is 
right,  as  it  is  one  long  climb  up  here, 
amidst  most  beautiful  scenery.  How  the 
double  tracks  of  the  Lehigh  and  New 
Jersey  Central  curve  and  wind  along  the 
Lehigh  River  all  the  way  up.  The  Par¬ 
son  had  a  full  day — the  first  one  of  a 
week’s  speaking  trip  out  here.  He  was 
12  hours  on  the  journey  here,  then  a  bite 
and  33  miles  in  a  flivver  to  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  ;  part  of  the  way  over  terrible  roads. 
This  first  place  seemed  typical  of  so 
many — far  too  many.  A  mere  handful 
in  church  of  a  Sunday  morning,  no  Sun¬ 
day  school,  no  social  life,  no  playing  to¬ 
gether,  nothing  for  boys  or  for  girls.  A 
minister  blowing  in  and  out  again  from 
some  outside  town,  coming  to  preach  and 
never  staying  to  practice.  Havir.g  no 
basement  or  parish  house  or  Grange  hall 
here  this  large  church  could  easily  be 
divided  off  by  curtains  and  made  into  a 
community  house.  It  would  be  a  shame 
to  saddle  the  expense  of  more  buildings 
on  this  community  with  the  cost  of  up¬ 
keep  and  all.  But  at  the  mention  of  re¬ 
consecrating  the  building  to  the  welfare 
of  God’s  children  for  whom  Christ  died 
— one  woman  at  least  had  an  expression 
of  a  thousand  thunder  clouds.  We  no¬ 
ticed  a  gang  of  young  fellows  get  up  and 
go  out  a  little  before  meeting  closed.  We 


one  condition,  and  that  is,  that  you  hang 
me  first.” 

Public  Halls. — A  type  of  Grange 
hall  or  church  parish  house  frequently 
found  in  Luzerne  County  was  quite  new 
to  the  Parson.  It  would  be  a  two-story 
affair,  with  the  hall  upstairs  and  horse 
and  car  sheds  right  under  the  hall.  These 
sheds  would  not  occupy  all  the  first  story, 
generally  about  two-thirds  of  it,  the  rest 
including  the  stairway  and  perhaps  a 
furnace  room.  In  this  way  the  sheds 
really  cost  nothing  at  all  except  the 
boarding  on  three  sides.  Any  hall  might 
just  as  well  be  up  one  flight  as  on  the 
ground  floor.  At  one  place  the  man 
wanted  to  see  the  Parson  and  ask  his  ad¬ 
vice  about  building  a  new  hall.  He  said 
there  were  four  halls  right  around  there 
now.  Yet  they  were  losing  their  young 
people  all  the  time.  The  movies  and  the 
dance  halls  in  the  neighboring  city  at¬ 
tracted  them.  Just  now  two  of  these 
Summer  outdoor  dancing  pavilions  were 
being  built  right  in  that  vicinity — yet 
there  were  four  halls  right  there.  Even 
the  Granges  here  do  not  have  a  bit  of 
dancing  after  the  Grange  meeting.  So 
this  man  says  that  now  they  are  going 
to  work  to  raise  money  and  build  still 
another  hall  where  they  can  have  moving 
pictures  and  dancing  under  their  own 
supervision.  The  Parson  does  not  know 


Picking  up  potatoes  is  not  so  bad  with  plenty  of  company — Shelley  and  “Ta”  are 

on  the  left. 


got  finally  started  towards  home — a  flat 
tire.  A  brand-new  tack  was  sticking 
right  in  middle  of  shoe  and  tube.  Such 
places  need  a  social  life  so  much.  No 
games,  no  playing  together,  no  eating  to- 
gether,  no  community  spirit.  At  this 
place  were  very  few  subscribers  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  while  at  the  next  two  places 
nearly  every  family  "seemed  to  take  it. 
The  people  said  this  was  because  at  the 
local  fairs  in  the  latter  place,  there  had 
been  a  representative  of  the  paper  who 
took  subscriptions. 

Tiie  Difference. — At  one  place  where 
we  went  there  had  been  working  for  some 
six  years  a  broad-minded,  public-spirited 
minister.  This  minister  cared  more  for 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  than 
ho  did  for  carpets  and  chairs  and  ancient 
church  traditions.  There  was  such  a  fine 
spirit  among  the  people  here — such  a 
•fine  crowd  to  talk  to.  So  many  had  come 
to  hear  their  former  pastor — for  he  was 
the  other  speaker  with  the  Parson — that 
they  could  not  be  seated  in  the  hall.  This 
minister  used  to  have  the  boys  come  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoons  for  ball  games  and 
athletics,  etc.  He  found  some  of  the  men 
complained  that  their  boys  played  ball  on 
Sunday  ;  then  when  they  wanted  the  boys 
to  work  on  Saturday  afternoon  he  told 
the  parents  that  their  boys  had  to  play 
ball  some  time,  it  was  their  inherent 
right,  and  that  they  could  let  them  come 
Saturday  or  shut  up  about  their  playing 
on  Sunday,  so  they  let  them  come  Satur¬ 
day.  This  minister  would  have  a  supper 
for  the  boys  after  the  ball  game,  and 
then  a  social  for  all  of  the  parish  on  Sat¬ 
urday  evening.  If  you  ever  hear  a  min¬ 
ister  fussing  because  the  young  people 
don’t  go  to  church,  you  just  ask  him  if 
he  gives  the  young  people  a  fine  social  on 
every  Saturday  night,  with  plenty  of 
snappy  active  games  and  lively  music? 
He  will  say  he  has  to  get  ready  for  Sun¬ 
day  on  Saturday  night,  but  you  tell  him 
that  if  he  cannot  get  up  a  sermon  in  six 
whole  days  he  had  better  let  it  go  al¬ 
together.  Then  too  if  he  spent  Saturday 
afternoon  and  evening  with  his  young 
people  he  might  find  many  things  of  real 
interest  to  preach  about. 

Hang  Me  First. — The  amount  of  time 
wasted  composing  dull  sermons  is  some¬ 
thing  worse  than  tragic.  Wasn't  it 
Beecher  who  used  to  say  it  was  aston¬ 
ishing  how  many  people  went  to  church 
in  spite  of  the  sermon?  The  Parson  has 
no  small  sympathy  for  the  man  who  was 
going  to  be  hung  and  his  minister  being 
present  asked  him  as  he  stood  on  the  gal¬ 
lows  if  he  had  anything  to  say.  He  said  : 
“No,”  he  had  nothing  to  say.  “Then.’ 
said  the  minister.  “Do  you  mind  if  I  say 
something?”  “Not  in  the  least,  not  in 
the  least,  talk  all  you  want  to,  but  on 


a  Grange  in  Connecticut  that  does  not 
have  dancing  after  the  meeting.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  Grange  man  the  Parson  met 
on  this  trip  remarked  the  same  thing. 
“Somehow  our  young  people  do  not  seem 
interested  in  the  Grange  any  more,  and 
very  few  of  them  come.” 

New  Jersey  Again.  —  On  his  way 
home  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Parson 
went  down  into  New  Jersey.  Not  being 
allowed  so  much  as  a  Virginia  reel  for 
a  whole  week  proved  a  terrible  damper 
for  the  Parson’s  system.  His  joints 
were  getting  incredibly  stiff;  it  was  most 
as  bad  as  rheumatism.  But  they  got  lim¬ 
bered  up  down  in  Jersey  all  right.  It  was 
a  great  social  we  had  down  there  on  that 
Saturday  night.  Some  folks  say  you 
mustn’t  have  things  going  on  Saturda> 
nights,  as  the  people  will  be  too  tired  to 
get  out  on  Sunday  morning.  In  this  case 
the  people  must  have  gotten  rested,  for 
they  certainly  all  piled  out  to  church  the 
next  morning.  Such  a  fine  congregation 
as  we  had ;  the  church  was  practically 
solid  full,  and  so  many  men — more  men 
folks  than  women  folks.  The  Parson 
hopes  to  come  down  and  supply  this 
church — it  is  a  Presbyterian  church— for 
a  Sunday  in  August.  The  whole  family 
will  come  down  and  we  will  pull  off 
some  great  socials  with  the  whole  orches¬ 
tra  to  furnish  music.  We  will  put  up 
in  the  parsonage  here  and  it  will  be  a 
real  vacation.  You  remember  that  church 
where  the  Parson  talked  out  both  the 
minister  and  his  wife.  Well,  the  next 
Sunday,  the  superintendent  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  (a  good  friend  of  the  Par¬ 
son’s)  kindly  remembered  the  Parson  and 
his  mission  work  in  his  prayer  before  the 
school.  But  he  got  a  call-down  from  that 
minister  all  right.  “To  think  you  had 
the  nerve,”  said  he,  “to  pray  for  that 
man.”'  ??o  the  Parson  got  beyond  pray¬ 
ing  for  already. 

Hopeful  Signs. — As  some  one  has 
said,  there  is  really  a  reformation  going 
on  in  the  c-hurch  today.  Here  and  there 
a  church  branches  out  and  begins  to 
prosper.  It  is  when  a  church  begins  to 
care  more  for  boys  than  for  benches, 
more  for  people  than  for  pews.  When  a 
church  really  tackles  the  problems  of 
human  wreckage  that  are  all  around  it 
instead  of  twaddling  about  ordinances 
and  traditions  and  consecrating  buildings 
to  God  who  doesn’t  need  them  instead 
of  dedicating  them  to  God’s  children 
who  do  need  them,  when  a  church  does 
that,  it  will  grow  ;  there  are  no  ifs  nor 
ands  about  it.  A  Methodist  parson  from 
Maine  writes,  telling  that  the  place  where 
he  is  was  a  dull  place  to  live  in  six 
months  before  but  now  he  has  or  is 
about  to  take  in  16  young  people  into  the 
(Continued  on  Page  698) 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsee 
*»*'  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FKEE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  I’aint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


WITTE  TREE  Saw 

Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  FAST— one 
man  cuts  10  to  15  cords  a  day — makes  ties.  The 
WITTE  is  easy  to  run  and  trouble-proof.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Powerful  engine  runs  all  other 
farm  machinery.  Uses  all  low  priced  fuels. 
EASY  Pay  only  a  few  dollars  down  and  taka 

a  year  for  the  balance  of  low  price 
PAYMENTS  -MAKE  YOUR  OWN  TERMS. 

P  D  ET  ET  Just  send  name  for  full  details,  pictures 
■  iX  E-.  Ea  and  low  prices.  No  obligation  by  writing. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6898  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6898  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AVED  $60 


I  rec’d  fence  and  gates  o.  k. 
Am  well  pleased  and  1  saved 
$60.00  on  my  order”— writes 
Nathan  Leggett  of  Bristol, 
Va.  You  can  do  it,  too. 


FREE  BargainBook  Jm 


FENCE 

GATES 

POSTS 

roofing 

PAINT 
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money  saving  book. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dspt.  4307  CUveland,  Ohio 


Roofing 

Buying  the  best 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

Is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof  in 
years  of  service  you  can  buy.  (We  make  stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  73,  Middletown, 0. 


PURE  IRON 


Catalog 

Free 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  POWER  LAWNMOWER 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator 
for  Gardners,  Suburb¬ 
anites,  Truckers,  Flor¬ 
ists,  Fruit  Growers, 

Nurserymen  and  Lawn  l 
work. 

AmericanFarm  MachineCo. 

2565  University  Ave.  S.E. 

Minneapolis  Minn. 

BEEMAN 

The  Pioneer  Garden  Tractor 
It  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivates,  i 
Write  direct 
I  to  Factory  for 
[  Free  Catalog 
I  and  1924  Prices. 

I  Beeman  Tractor  Co. 

1 705  B  2nd  A»e.  No. 

!  Minneapolis,  Mina. 


Power  Cultivator 

Does  work  of  4  men  or  I  horse- 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fast 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steered;  * 
simple,  sturdy.  Automatic  lubrication, 
dust-proofworking  parts  and  our  own 
4-H.P. ,4-cycle  air-cooled  engine, 

Uses  hand  or  light  horse  tools. 

M.B.M.  Manufacturing  Co. 

382  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee, Wis.' 


Tam 

SoldDirect/^FadorJ 


_ Out!  New  104  page  catalog.  Send 

_  .7  it  today — see  the  big  saving  our  low,  di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices  give  you  on  Fence, 
Farm  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing  and  Paint. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 
Popt  407.1  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  21 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


A  Community  “Bake” 

While  I  am  no  authority  on  clambakes 
I  will  endeavor  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  “bakes”  we  serve  in  our  com 
munity  annually.  Church  and  Grange 
have  their  annual  bakes,  and  besides  fam¬ 
ilies  get  together  for  a  reunion  and  feast. 
We  figure  on  feeding  500  usually,  aud 
this  necessitates  planning  ahead  and  ap¬ 
pointing  committees. 

The  chef  attends  entirely  to  the  sea¬ 
soning  and  cooking,  assisted  by  several 
helpers.  He  has  large  tin  containers  in 
which  wire  baskets  fit  nicely,  and  under 
which  a  brisk  fire  is  kept.  Each  basket 
contains  individual  bakes  and  of  the 
following  variety  ; 

Two  Irish  and  one  sweet  potato,  one 
or  two  ears  of  sweet  corn,  from  10  to  20 
clams,  and  a  portion  of  chicken,  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt  and  tied  in  a  square 
of  cheesecloth.  Sometimes  fish  is  added 
and  is  seasoned  and.  tied  in  cloth  like  the 
chicken.  Frankforts  are  heated  thorough¬ 
ly  and  served  with  the  bakes.  The  rest 
of  the  menu  consists  of  both  white  and 
brown  bread,  pickles,  coffee,  celery,  apple 
and  pumpkin  pies.  Sometimes  salads  and 
cake  are  included. 

The  bakes  do  not  take  many  hours  to 
cook,  perhaps  three  or  four.  We  ladies 
find  lots  of  work  elsewhere  than  around 
the  kettles  that  day.  When  the  weather 
is  favorable  all  the  cooking  is  done  out¬ 
doors  ;  in  fact  our  community  owns  an  old 
cook  stove  for  the  purpose  for  making 
coffee  and  heating  dishwater.  The  best 
of  coffee  is  used,  as  that  alone  puts  the 
finishing  touch  for  many  to  a  perfect 
meal. 

In  the  forenoon  bushels  of  potatoes  are 
prepared  by  thoroughly  scrubbing  with 
brushes,  thoroughly  rinsing  and  only  the 
bad  spots  cut  out.  The  sweet  potatoes 
get  like  treatment  with  as  little  scraping 
or  cutting  as  possible  to  keep  them  look¬ 
ing  well.  They  are  usually  cut  in  two. 
Sweet  corn  is  prepared  by  cutting  the 
ends  off  with  a  cleaver,  removing  the 
outer  husks’  and  silks.  This  reminds  me 
not  many  years  back  Golden  Bantam 
was  new  in  our  locality,  and  many  did 
not  touch  it.  thinking  they  were  getting 
field  corn.  Now  everyone  picks  for  those 
sweet  yellow  ears. 

The  chickens,  after  being  picked,  are 
split  and  quartered,  and  a  quarter  goes 
in  each  basket  unless  the  chickens  are 
exceptionally  small.  The  giblets  are 
cooked  and  ground  and  make  a  delicious 
sandwich  filling  for  “extras.”  The  clams 
are  hard  to  clean,  and  the  men  usually 
attend  to  that,  scrubbing  thoroughly  with 
brushes  and  rinsing  them  well. 

Everything  leans  to  the  rustic.  The 
tables  are  made  of  long  boards  and  the 
seats  beside  them  of  plank.  Tables  seat 
two  or  three  dozen  people  and  are  covered 
with  white  paper,  and  have  bouquets  of 
cultivated  and  wild  flowers  on  them. 
iSometimes  an  orchestra  or  band  fur¬ 
nishes  music  during  the  meal  hours.  The 
ice  cream  booth,  where  homemade  ice 
cream  is  sold,  attracts  its  share  of  cus¬ 
tomers  and  sometimes  the  ladies’  socie¬ 
ties  sell  fancy  articles. 

Only  a  few  years  back  bakes  sold  for 
50  cents  each,  but  now,  without  fish, 
$1.50  is  charged.  It  takes  a  large  group 
of  people  to  see  it  through,  but  10  or  12 
tables  can  be  served  at  once  if  each  wai¬ 
tress  understands  her  duty. 

City  people  love  such  an  outing  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  while  we  country 
folks  are  ready  to  earn  it  to  swell  the 
fund  in  our  treasury  (if  there  already 
be  one  there). 

In  planning  for  such  an  affair  a  small 
committee  first  consults  with  the  chef, 
who  advises  them  on  quantity  of  materials 
to  purchase,  and  sometimes  the  goods  are 
purchased  through  him.  And  the  next 
day — were  our  feet  ever  so  tired?  And 
who  wants  to  eat  anyway?  All  seem  to 
have  lost  that  keen  edge  to  a  good  ap¬ 
petite,  but  what  of  that?  It  surely  was 
a  merry  crowd  we  served,  and  all  wrant 
to  come  again  next  year. 

If  it  had  rained?  Well,  it  didn’t,  and 
for  that  we  are  thankful ;  only  once  did 
we  get  a  soaking,  but  we  had  a  large 
building  to  accommodate  the  crowd  that 
gathered  just  the  same,  but  it  was  a 
messy  place  to  clean.  As  a  last  word — 
plenty  of  lights  for  the  “supper”  tables — 
plenty  and  then  some  more. 

It  is  pleasant  to  stand  'back  a  little 
and  watch  the  tired  and  hungry  faces ; 
see  their  eyes  light  up  as  the  first  bakes 
are  passed,  hear  the  busy  clatter  of 
knives  and  forks,  with  only  now  and  then 
spoken  word.  After  the  first  few 
mouthfuls,  when  inner  man  is  somewhat 
subdued,  then  begins  the  merry  chatter 
which  rises  to  a  regular  hum. 

This  is  what  we  inlanders  know  as  a 
clambake,  and  the  flavor  is  truly  delight¬ 
ful.  patsy’s  wife. 


A  Rhode  Island  Clambake 

Having  prepared  and  served  many 
“Rhode  Island”  clambakes,  some  of  them 
family  or  community  affair,  others  for 
clubs,  fraternal  organizations,  etc.  pos¬ 
sibly  I  may  be  considered  qualified  to  re¬ 
ate  methods  of  preparation,  quantity  re¬ 
quired,  time  allowed  to  cook,  etc.  A  gen¬ 
uine  Rhode  Island  bake  will  be  an  all¬ 
day  affair,  having  a  clam  or  fish  chowder 
at  noon  and  the  bake  late  in  the  day. 
The  following  amount  is  the  usual  allow¬ 
ance  for  each  adult  male  but  in  mixed 
attendance  with  women  and  children,  less 
is  required :  four  quarts  long  or  soft  shell 
clams,  one  medium  sized  lobster,  about  1 
(Continued  on  Page  007 ) 


Send  for 
this  Booklet 

THERE  is  no  mystery  about  a 
private  water  system.  Any  home 
— anywhere — can  nowadays  enjoy 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  running 
water  under  pressure  —  just  like  city 
water  service. 

But  there  is  a  difference  in  water 
systems.  And  to  make  it  easy  for  you 
to  select  the  best  water  system  —  the 
one  that  will  give  you  the  most  service 
for  the  least  money — we  have  prepared 
this  helpful  booklet  “How  to  Choose  a 
Water  System.”  Send  for  it  today. 

Water 
Systems 

“ Just  Like  City  Water  Service ** 

are  built  in  many  sizes — both  electric  motor  and  gasoline  engine  driven.  They  are 
compact,  powerful  they  give  a  lifetime  of  service  with  little  or  no  attention.  The 

cost  of  a  complete  Duro  system  is  small  compared  to 
time  and  drudgery  that  it  will  save.  There  is  no  other 
one  thing  that  will  bring  you  as  much  comfort  for  the 
same  amount  of  money. 

Ask  the  Duro  owner.  There  is  a  Duro  system  near  you. 
Many  thousands  of  Duro  systems  are  being  installed 
this  year.  Why  not  investigate  ? 

Write  the  nearest  office 

Duro  Pump  Co.,  H.  E.  Lauman,  Manager 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City 

Frank  L.  Whitty,  Western  New  York  Manager 
31 1  Post  Standard  Building  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


This  booklet  takes  the  guess-work 
out  of  buying  a  water  system 


How  to  Choose  a  Water  System” 
is  a  booklet  that  gives  many  valuable  pointers.  It  states 
40  questions  that  you  should  ask  in  selecting  a  Water 
System.  Write  the  nearest  address  above  for  it. 


- - - - - - 

SILK  SHIRTS 

Direct  from  the  manufacturer  at  wholesale  prices.  Save 
__$1  to  $4  on  each  garment.  Send  for  FKEE  samples,  ft, 

PIONEER  SHIRT  CO..  89-R  Filth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Riverside 

Oversize  TT-i  |*p  O 
^  Cord  JLJ.J.Wi3 

'  "  ■—  .  .1.  ...  ...  — — 

10,000  Mile  Guarantee  and  You  Save  Yh 

What  more  can  any  other  tire  do  for  you?  Riverside  Oversize 
Cords  will  run  10,000  miles — guaranteed — often  up  to  18,000 
miles.  What  is  the  use  of  paying  one-third  more? 

One-third  on  tires  is  a  big  saving.  And  this  saving  is  sure — 
because  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  service  on  your  car. 

And  this  guarantee  is  fifty-one  years  old.  It  has  back  of  it 
fifty-one  years  of  straightforward  dealing. 

Quality  Gives  the  Mileage 

The  big  mileage  of  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  over  rough  roads 
13  put  into  them  in  the  factory.  It  is  the  mileage  built  in  by 
quality.  High,  thick,  strong  treads — firsts  in  every  particular — 
built  with  the  largest  amount  of  good  live  rubber. 

This  extra  Quality  of  Riverside  Cords  has  made  us  the  largesb 
retailers  of  tires  in  this  country.  One  user  tells  another.  Just  try 
Riverside  Oversize  Cords.  You,  too,  may  as  well  save  one-third. 

You  Don’t  Risk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tire3  send  for  Riversides.  Inspect  them. 
Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00  or  $15.00  more. 

Then,  if  you  don’t  find  them  the  equal  of  any  first-quality 
oversize  cord  made, send  them  back.  We  will  refund  your  money. 

These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 
CATALOGUE  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  size 


SIZE 

30x3% 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 


PRICE 
$  9.75 
16.95 
17.45 
18.25 


POSTAGE 

28c 
42c 
43c 
43c 


SIZE 
32  x  4% 
34  x  4% 
33x5 
35x5 


PRICE 

$20.95 

21.95 
28.75 

29.95 


POSTAGE 
45c 
48c 
58c 
61c 


Wire  your  order.  Orders  received  by  telegraph  will  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  to  our  house  nearest  you  for 
free  Auto  Supply  Book.  Address  Dept.  64-T 


Auto  Supply 

Book 
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Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

•  Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 

Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Interest  in  the  wholesale  market  is  cen- 
•  tered  on  the  new  Spring  crops  arriving 
or  about  to  arrive  from  the  South.  The 
Hastings  potato  section  in  Florida  has 
iust  opened  up,  which  is  really  the  be- 
'  ginning  of  the  main  crop  shipments  of 
'  j  lorida  potatoes,  and  dealers  are  antici¬ 
pating  a  good  season.  The  movement  of 
'o’d  potatoes  has  fallen  off  recently.  Long 
Island  potatoes  are  reported  to  be  about 

•  leaned  up  at  shipping  points,  and  roads 
.in  country  districts  are  in  poor  shape  in 

many  sections,  and  this  has  hindered  the 
1  hauling  of  potatoes  to  loading  points, 
.'The  result  has  been  lighter  receipts  and 
the  New  York  market  reacted  to  the  situ¬ 
ation.  the  price  on  Long  Island  and 
Maine  advancing  a  l'ttle.  but  New  Jer- 
'sey  second  crop  continues  to  work  out 
slowly.  The  new  onion  crop  in  Texas 
will  s  m  be  ready  for  marketing,  and  al¬ 
lhough  the  acreage  will  be  smaller  this 
year  than  last,  the  production  is  expected 
to  be  about  40  per  cent  heavier.  Old 
onions  have  been  moving  slowly  unless 
fancy,  and  such  held  firm,  selling  up  to 
$2.40  per  100-lb.  sack.  New  crop  cab¬ 
bage  receipts  were  liberal,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  was  fairly  active  and  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $2.75  to  $3  per  1%-bu.  ham¬ 
per,  but  declined  a  little  later  in  the 
week.  The  Georgia  asparagus  season 
has  opened  up  and  there  were  some  ar¬ 
rivals  from  South  Carolina  as  well.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  offerings  were  heavy,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  has  been  fairly  active  and  good 
prices  were  obtained,  medium  to  large 
asparagus  ranging  from  $5.2:5  to  $6  per 
dozen  bunches,  very  large  bringing  up  to 
$8  per  dozen  bunches.  Exceptional  high 
prices  have  been  received  for  lettuce, 
probably  the  highest  for  several  years, 
Western  Iceberg  reaching  $9  a  crate,  but 
receipts-  increased  and  market  declined 
about  $1  a  crate.  Peas,  beans,  peppers 
and  tomatoes  being  received  are  most¬ 
ly  Florida  grown,  and  anything  attrac¬ 
tive  sells  well.  New  York  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  markets  for  high-priced 
fruits,  and  it  usually  receives  the  first  of 
a  season’s  shipments.  Last  week  can¬ 
taloupes  from  Mexico  were  added  to  the 
list  of  fruits  available,  the  first  arrivals 
wholesaling  up  to  $12  to  $13  per  crate  of 
45.  Argentine  plums  brought  $3  to  $5 
per  35-40-lb.  box,  and  Argentine  quince 
'$3  to  $3.50  per  box  of  100.  Fancy  ap¬ 
ples  have  been,  selling  fairly,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  offerings  have  been  only  or¬ 
dinary  and  such  slow  and  working  out 
at  irregular  prices.  Ben  Davis  ranged  at 
$2  to  $3  per  bbl.,  and  average  Baldwin 
A2*4-in.  ranged  at  $3.50  to  $4.  few  fancy 
:  $5,  and  poor  as  low  as  $2  per  bbl. 

;  EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

!  Egg  receipts  last  week,  although  mod¬ 
erate  for  the  season,  were  somewhat 
heavier  than  for  the  week  previous,  and 
larger  than  for  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  There  has  been  a  good  consumptive 
,  demand.  With  Easter  approaching  there 
:  is  always  a  special  call  for  high-grade 
'  eggs,  and  the  market  gradually  advanced, 
j  On  the  other  hand,  under-grade  eggs  tend- 
t  ed  to  accumulate,  and  these  worked  out 
;  at  irregular  prices.  Storage  holdings  of 
;  eggs  at  present  are  not  very  large.  Many 
!  of  those  put  in  storage  a  few  weeks  ago 
;  when  lower  prices  were  prevailing  have 
;  since  been  withdrawn,  and  the  total 
amount  of  eggs  in  the  warehouses  on 
April  15  in  New  York  were  148,644 
cases,  compared  with  319,293  cases  a 
vear  ago.  Holdings  in  Chicago  on  the 
same  date  are  about  the  same  as  a  year 
ago,  but  Boston  runs  considerably  under, 
and  Philadelphia  has  a  few  more  than 
lats  year.  Receipts  of  eggs  in  New  York 
during  March  were  the  lightest  since 
1929.  when  618,396  eases  were  received, 
according  to  government  statistics,  com¬ 
pared  with  717.114  cases  in  1924.  In 
March.  1921,  1922  and  1923  there  were 
received  998.600.  919.000  and  9S0.900 
cases,  respectively. 

The  interest  in  the  live  poultry  market 
has  -been  in  fat  fowl  and  good  broilers. 
With  the  Hebrew  holidays,  April  19  and 
20,  approaching,  the  demand  for  fat  fowl 
was  especially  good,  and  often  premiums 
of  3  to  5c  per  lb.  were  paid  for  fowl  of 
exceptional  qualities.  Lighter  fowl,  how¬ 
ever1,  were  slow.  With  heavy  receipts 
there  were  bound  to  be  some  that  did  not 
appear  attractive  to  the  trade,  and  many 
lots  sold  only  at  bargain  prices.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  express  live  broilers  was  an  ac¬ 
tive  one,  and  although  offerings  were 
! jnore  plentiful  the  market  held  up  well 
and  even  advanced  a  little.  Receipts  of 
I  fresh -killed  Spring  broilers  were  limited, 
.shippers  preferring  to  ship  them  alive  at 
the  prices  prevailing.  Medium  and  small 
Sized  fresh-killed  fowl  were  in  good  de- ' 
mand  and  the  market  held  firm.  Heavy 
fowl.  5  lbs.  or  over,  were  inclined  to 
drag,  and  some  accumulations  of  such 
stock  were  reported.  Old  roosters  were 
scarce  and  firm,  and  the  market  on 
guineas  was  also  firm  under  light  sup- 
'  .plies. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  has  been  a  strong  demand  for 
large  bales  No.  1  and  No.  2  hay  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  these  grades.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  stock  offered  was  small  bales  of 
poor  quality,  but  the  small  amount  of  hay 


t  New 


on  hand  gave  a  firmer  feeling  on  all 
grades.  Clover  and  heavy  clover  mixed 
hay,  especially,  moved  slowly.  Rye  straw 
was  slow  and  market  easy.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  22c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c. 

Live  poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  28c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

^  _Dressed  poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
35c ;  fowls,  lb.,  38c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra  white,  28c ;  duck  eggs,  38c; 
milk,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk,  qt..  5c ;  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  80c ;  goat’s 
milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints.  55c ; 
best  dairy,  53c ;  cheese,  cream,  34c ;  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  5c. 

Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans,  lb.,  10c ; 
beet,  lb.,  5c ;  bushel,  $1.35 ;  cabbage,  lb., 
4c ;  new,  lb..  8c  ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c ;  bushel, 
$1.25;  cauliflower,  lb.,  ISc  ;  celery,  bunch, 
10c;  citron,  lb.,  10c;  horseradish,  bottle, 
12c,  new  green  onions,  bunch,  7i/4c; 
kale,  peck,  20c;  lettuce,  head,  7%c ;  Bos¬ 
ton,  head.  12c ;  onions,  dry,  lb.,  6c ; 
bushel,  $2.75;  parsnips,  lb.,  6c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1 ;  radishes,  new,  bunch,  7*4c ; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  7c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c ;  Swiss  chard,  lb.,  10c ;  turnips,  lb., 
4c ;  bushel,  80c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 
'  Pork,  light,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  heavy,  lb., 
8  to  9c ;  veal,  lb.,  14c ;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to 
27c;  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  beef,  lb.,  6  to 
10c. 

Live  poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  20  to  22c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  25  to  32c ;  fowls,  lb.,  25  to 
32c ;  geese,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  80c  to  $1 ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c ;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb.,  50c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Ducks,  lb.  ,  45c; 
chickens,  lb..  45c ;  fowls,  lb..  45c ;  geese, 
lb..  40c ;  turkeys,  lb..  55  to  75c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  eggs,  24  to  30c  ; 
duck  eggs,  40c  ;  Italian  cheese,  20c. 

Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $2.25 ;  beans,  bu., 
$3.75  to  $5.50 ;  beans,  lb.,  8  to  10c ;  red 
kidneys,  7  to  8c ;  beets,  bu.,  65  to  85c ; 
cabbage,  crate,  50  to  75c ;  carrots,  crate, 
$1.50 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  50c  to  $1 ; 
garlic,  lb.,  10c;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c; 
cap,  25  to  30c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  doz.,  40 
to  50c  ;  leaf,  head,  5  to  7c ;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  50c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$1.65 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$18  ;  No.  3,  $15  to  $17 ;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25;  oats,  bu.,  64c; 
corn,  bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  13  to  15c ;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  17  to  18c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 
11  to  12c ;  heavy,  lb..  9  to  10c ;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  26  to  28c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
IS  to  20c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  veal, 
lb.,  IS  to  19c. 

Live  poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
26c ;  fowls,  lb.,  25  to  29c ;  stagg,  lb.,  12 
to  15c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12c ;  guinea 
fowls,  each,  50  to  60c;  pigeons,  each,  15 
to  20c  ;  ducks,  lb..  25  to  30c ;  geese,  lb., 
IS  to  20c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  rab¬ 
bits,  pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c; 
eggs,  27  to  30c. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  60c  to  $1 ; 
Kings,  bu..  $1  ;  Spys,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Rus¬ 
sets,  bu.,  75  to  SOc ;  beets,  bu..  $2.35  to 
$2.50;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  celery,  doz.,  $1.15 
to  $1.25;  endive,  lb..  35  to  40c;  horse¬ 
radish.  lb..  5  to  10c ;  lettuce.  Iceberg, 
crate,  $7  to  $7.25 ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads, 
75  to  SOc;  onions,  yellow,  bu..  75  to  90c; 
onions.  Spanish,  crate,  $2.25;  onions, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
75  to  SOc;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30c; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bunches.  $1.25  to  $1.40; 
rutabagas,  bu..  75  to  SOc;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.15  to  $1.25;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  40c. 

Hickory  nuts,  bu.,  $2;  walnuts,  bu.. 
$1.50  to  $2;  butternuts,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $6.25;  white  marrow,  $10;  kid¬ 
ney.  $6.25  ;  white  kidney,  $9 ;  pea.  $4 ; 
medium.  $5;  yellow  eye,  $5;  Imperials, 
$7. 

Elides,  No.  1,  steers,  lb..  5c;  No.  2, 
4c;  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2, 
4c ;  bulls  and  stags,  lb..  4c ;  horsehides. 
each.  $2  to  $3 :  sheep  skins,  each,  SOc  to 
$2.50;  calf.  No.  1.  16i/2c;  No.  2.  15c; 
lambs,  25c ;  shearlings.  10  to  25c ;  wool, 
fleece,  lb.,  40c ;  unwashed  medium,  40c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.10  to  $1.12;  corn, 
shelled.  S8  to  90c;  oats,  57  to  58c;  rye, 
75  to  78c. 

Seeds,  clover.  Mammoth,  bu.,  $15  to 
$16 ;  clover,  medium,  bu..  $14  to  $15 ; 
Timothy,  $4.50  to  $5;  Alfalfa,  $14  to 
$14.75;  Alsike,  $9.75  to  $10.25. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  ton.  $21  to  $22; 
Alfalfa.  $20  to  $22;  mixed  hay,  ton.  $15 
to  $18 ;  straw,  oat,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ; 
wheat.  $14  to  $16;  rye,  $20. 
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Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  pretty  quiet. 
Poultry  sells  well  and  potatoes  have 
gone  up  lately.  Butter  has  stopped  go¬ 
ing  down.  Strawberries  are  more  plen¬ 
tiful,  but  of  poor  quality. 

BUTTER — CHEESE - EGGS 

Butter,  steady;  creamery,  41  to  45c; 
dairy,  35  to  38c ;  crocks,  30  to  35c ;  com¬ 
mon.  16  to  19c.  Cheese,  weak  ;  daisies, 
longhorns,  new,  22  to  24c ;  flats,  22  to 
23c;  Limburger,  34  to  35c;  block  Swiss, 
34  to  35c.  Eggs,  quiet ;  hennery,  26  to 
28c ;  State  and  western  candled,  24  to 
27c;  storage,  22  to  23c. 

POULTRY 

^Dressed  poultry,  steady;  turkeys,  33  to 
37c;  capons,  38  to  40c;  springers,  28  to 
31c;  old  roosters,  23  to  24c;  ducks,  23 
to  25c ;  geese,  20  to  23c ;  fowls,  28  to  32c. 
Live  poultry,  firm;  turkeys,  29  to  30c; 
fowls,  20  to  27c ;  chickens,  24  to  26c ; 
old  roosters,  17  to  18c ;  ducks,  22  to  24c ; 
geese,  17  to  29c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady;  Jonathan,  Graven- 
stein.  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  King,  $1  to  $1.50; 
Baldwin,  Wealthy,  Greening,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  _Russett,  75c  to  $1 ;  Ben  Davis, 
50  to  75c;  seconds,  40  to  SOc;  western, 
box,  $2  to  $2.75.  Potatoes,  firm;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1;  Bermudas,  bbl., 
$16  to  $17 ;  Jersey  sweets,  hamper,  $3.75 
to  $4.50. 

GRAPES  AND  BERRIES 

Grapes,  quiet ;  California,  Malagas, 
keg,  $7  to  $8.25.  Strawberries,  lower; 
Florida,  qt.,  40  to  65c.  Cranberries, 
dull ;  Cape  Cod,  50-lb.  box,  $3  to  $4.25. 

BEAN  S - ON  IO  N  S 

Beans,  dull ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10 
to  $10.50 ;  marrow,  $9.50  to  $10 ;  red 
kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6  to 
$6.25 ;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions,  easy ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  State 
and  Western,  cwt.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  Havana,  crate,  $4 
to  $4.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  artichokes,  box, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  beans,  green,  wax,  hamper, 
$5.50  to  $6 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
new,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Southern,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Florida, 
hamper,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  cauliflower,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  celery, 
Florida,  crate,  $3.75  to  $4.25 ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  Florida,  hamper,  $5  to  $6 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  Florida,  crate,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  en¬ 
dive,  Southern,  hamper,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  let¬ 
tuce,  hothouse,  5-lb.  basket,  75  to  SOc ; 
Iceberg,  crate,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  90c  to  $1.10 ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  peas,  Southern,  bag,  $6 
to  $8 ;  peppers,  Florida,  crate,  $5.75  to 
$6;  pieplant,  California,  box,  $3.50_to 
$4.50;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  tomatoes, 
Florida,  crate.  $5.50  to  $6 ;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  yellow,  50  to 
65c ;  vegetable  oyster,  doz.  bunches,  $1 
to  $1.25. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  easy ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
22c;  dark,  13  to  17c;  pint,  35  to  40c. 
Maple  products,  lower  ;  sugar,  lb.,  18  to 
25c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $1.90. 

FEED 

Hay,  higher ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $20 
to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $21 ;  rye 
straw.  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$25.50;  middlings.  $23.50;  Red-dog,  $33, 
cottonseed  meal.  $43 ;  oilmeal,  $38.50 ; 
hominy,  $33;  gluten,  $34.30;  oat  feed, 
$13.25  ;  l'ye  middlings,  $26.  J.w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

April  17,  1924. 

MILK 

The  Pool  price  for  Class  1  liquid  milk, 
$2.33  per  100  lbs.  3  per  cent  milk  in  201 
to  210-mile  zone;  Class  2A.  $2.10;  Class 
2B.  $2.15;  Class  2C,  $2.15;  Class  3, 
$1  95. 

Sheffield  price,  $2.20. 

Non-pool  price,  $2.30  Class  1 ;  $2.15 
on  all-milk  basis. 


Creamery,  fancy  .  .  . . 

,  .  .$0.36i/2  @$0,371/2 

Good  to  choice  . . 

. . .  .34 

@ 

.36 

Lower  grades  .  .  . 

.  . .  .31 

@ 

.33 

Dairy,  best  . 

. .  .  .36 

@ 

•36 1/2 

Common  to  good  .  . 

. .  .  .32 

@ 

.35 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .  .  .20 

@ 

.29 

Danish  . . 

. .  .  .39 

@ 

.391/4 

Agrentine  . . 

. . .  .33 

@ 

.36 

New  Zealand  . 

. . .  .36 

@ 

•361/2 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  specials  $0.24i4@$0.25 

Average  run  .  .23  @  .24 

Skims  . 10  @  .18 

New  made,  fancy . 16  @  .17 

Average  run  . 15  @  .15^4 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.36@$0.37 

Medium  to  good . 28(a)  .33 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . .  .30(8}  .32 

Gathered,  best . 28(8)  .29 

Common  to  good . 21  @  .34 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.27  @$0.32 

Chickens  . 25(a)  .35 

Broilers  . 55@  .65 


Price  s 


Roosters  . 14@  .15 

Ducks  . 27  @  .30 

Geese  . 14@  .15 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice . $0.34@$0.36 

Common  to  good . 25@  .32 

Capons,  best  . 50@  .51 

Undergrades  . 35@  .45 

Chickens,  best  . 46  @  .48 

Fair  to  good . 28(8)  .40 

Roosters  . 20(d)  .26 

Ducks  . 20(8)  .25 

Geese  . 20@  .25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  7.25@  8.50 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.50@  7.25 

6  to  8  lbs . 3.00(8)  5.50 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.25@  2.25 

FRUIT 

Apples— McIntosh,  bbl.  . .  .$3.00@$9.00 

Albemarle  .  4.00@  7.50 

Greening  .  2.50 *8)  6.00 

Baldwin  .  2.50(8)  5.00 

Spy  .  3.00 (d  8.00 

King  .  3.00(5)  4.90 

Stayman  .  2.25(5)  4.25 

Rome  .  2.50@  4.50 

Pears— Ivieffer,  bbl . 1.50(5/  4.50 

Cranberries,  bbl .  3.00(5)  7.00 

Ilalf-bbl.  box  .  2.50(5)  3.00 

'Strawberries,  qt . 15(5)  .50 

Kumquats,  qt . 10@  .13 

Muskmelon,  bu.  crate .  6.00@  8.50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $4.50@$7.50 

Beets,  bu .  1.50@  2.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .25 

Cabbage,  new  i/4-bbl.  bskt..  .  1.75*5;  2.75 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.75(5)  2.75 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.25(5)  1.75 

Dandelions,  bu .  2.00@  3.00 

Escarol,  bbl .  4.00(5)  5.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 15.00(5)16.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.00@  1.25 

Lettuce,  bu.  bskt . 2.00@  6.00 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag .  1.50(5)  2.25 

Oyster  plant,  100  bchs  - 10.00(5)12.00 

Parsley,  bu .  2.50(5)  5.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  4.00(5)  4.50 

Teas,  bu .  3.00@  6.00 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt  .  1.50@  3.00 

Rhubarb,  40-lb.  box  .  2.75@  3.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.50@  2.00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 3.00@  4.00 

String  beans,  bu . 3.00@  7.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  .  1.75@  5.00 

Turnips,  140-lb.  bag  .  2.00(8)  2.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs  .  3.00@  3.50 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack  . $3.00@$3.60 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.  .....  4.00(5)  4.35 

State,  150  lbs .  2.75*5)  3.00 

Florida,  new,  bbl . 2.00@11.50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 8.50@15.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.50 @  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilay— No.  1  Timothy - $29.00@$30.00 

No.  2  .  26.00@  28.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@  23.00 

Straw — Rye  .  20.00(5)  22.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves— Choice  . $0.16@$0.17 

Good  to  prime  . 11@  .15 

Culls  . 05@  .09 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each .  7.00@12.00 

Pigs,  40  to  80  lbs . 10@  .13 

Heavier  . "  .07 @  .09 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best  . $13.00@13.50 

Lower  grades  .  7.00@11.00 

Sheep  .  4.00(8)  8.00 

Lambs  .  11.00@17.25 

Hogs  .  6.50@  9.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt.  .  . . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  *4  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.48@  .50 

Cheese  . 34  @  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45@  .4s 

Gathered  . 30@  .40 

Fowls  . 30@  .45 

Chickens,  lb . .  .45  @  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .48 


Wool  Notes 

Shearing  in  the  West  is  quite  general, 
but  there  are  few  reports  of  sales,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  slow  manufacturing  demand. 
Foreign  markets  are  firm  but  less  active. 
Recent  Boston  quotations  are:  New  York 
and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  54  to 
55c ;  full  unwashed,  48  to  49c ;  half  blood. 
54  to  55c ;  three-eighths  blood,  55  to  56c. 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  half  blood  comb¬ 
ing,  56  to  57c ;  quarter  blood,  53  to  54c. 
New  England,  half  blood,  53  to  54c- ; 
three-eighths  blood,  54  to  55c.  Texas, 
fine  scoured  basis,  $1.15  to  $1.35.  Oregon, 
No.  1,  staple,  $1.35.  Montana,  half 
blood,  combing,  $1.25  to  $1.30. 


“My  dear,”  called  a  wife  to  her  hus¬ 
band  in  the  next  room,  “what  are  you 
opening  that  can  with?”  “Why,”  he 
said,  “with  a  can-opener.  What  did  you 
think  I  was  doing  it  with?”  “Well.” 
replied  his  wife,  “I  thought  from  your 
remarks  that  you  were  opening  it  with 
a  prayer.”- — The  Progressive  Grower. 
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Pipe 

Vkmdi 


Has  a  thousand 
uses  around  the 
house,  the  farm 
and  on  the  car. 
It’s  made  to 
stand  hard  work 
— even  abuse. 


Has  insert  jaw  in 
handle,  replace¬ 
able  when  worn; 
strong  steel  frame 
and  protecting 
guards  for  adjust¬ 
ing  nut.  8  sizes 
— 6  to  48  inches. 
Mechanics  prefer 
Trimo  Tools  — 
and  all  dealers 
sell  them. 


TRIMONT  MFG.  CO. 
ROXBURY.  MASS. 


T  H  E  R 
T  R  I  M  C 
TOOL 
in  cl  u  d  i 
Mo  nke 
Wren  c  he  s 
Chat  i 
Wrenche. 
and  P  ip  > 
Cutters.  In 
sist  on  TR1 
MO. 


Own  Your 
Threshing  Outfit 

You  will  save  wheat  if  you  thresh  when  the 
{train  is  right. 

You  will  save  money  by  pocketing  the  full 
proceeds  of  your  crop. 

You  will  save  time  and  labor  by  getting  an 
ELLIS  CHAMPION  Thresher  and  Separator. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  your  farm, 
we  have  a  machine  that  will  suit  your  needs. 
According  to  the  size  of  yonr  Engine  we  can 
attach  any  or  all  of  our  numerous  labor  saving 
devices. 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describing 
our  various  styles  and  sizes  of  threshers. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


SMOOTH 

1  ply —  .79  cents  per  roll 

2  ply —  1.05  cents  per  roll 

3  ply —  1.40  cents  per  roll 

SLATE  SURFACE 
Per  roll — $1.75 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
Buffalo  Housewrecking  & 
Salvage  Co. 

435  Walden  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WHY  WAIT? 

ISO  ACRES  23  miles  Philadelphia  City  Hall;  9-r.  stone 
Good  Soil  house;  large  bank  barn;  hay  barn;  all  out- 
bldgs ;  15  acres;  stream- watered  pasture;  25 
acres  woodland.  Price,  #70  pera;  easy  terms. 
87  ACRES  10  cows, 3  horses, 200  chickens, all  machinery, 
Good  soil  tools  and  crops;  good  water:  8-r.  stone  house; 

bank  barn;  all  outbldgs;  fine  stream- watered 
pasture.  All  for  #7,500.  Easy  terms. 

86  ACRES  3  cows,  4  heifers,  2  horses,  chickens,  machin¬ 
ery  and  tools;  7-r.  stone  house,  bank  barn  and 
outbldgs.  Right  in  village,  near  school;  fruit 
and  good  water.  Price  only  $4,800.  Write  or 
seeR.  I>.  f.lNOntMAX  411-F.  Bulletin  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549.  IS — Landis  Ate.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Rhode  Island  Clambake 

(Continued  from  Page  695) 
lb.  average,  %  lb.  fish,  preferably  blue- 
fish  ;  one-fourth  of  Spring  chicken  ;  four 
sausages ;  lb.  tripe ;  two  onions ;  two 
sweet  and  white  potatoes ;  two  ears  green 
corn  ;  sliced  onions,  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
and  brown  bread.  Watermelon  ends  the 
repast.  The  old-fashioned  method  of 
preparation  was  to  line  a  wide,  shallow 
pit  with  round  stones,  build  a  huge  fire, 
and  after  the  stones  become  thoroughly 
heated,  remove  all  hot  embers,  and  ashes, 
throw  in  a  quantity  of  seaweed,  place  the 
articles  to  be  cooked  on  the  steaming 
weeds,  cover  with  more  weeds  and  on  all 
a  thick  tarpaulin  or  sailcloth  and  steam 
for  three  or  four  hours.  But  the  more 
modern,  quicker,  and  to  my  mind,  a  far 
more  satisfactory  method  is  known  as 
the  “barrel  bake.”  New,  tight,  sugar 
barrels  are  sunk  into  holes  in  the  ground 
three-fourth  of  their  height  and  the  earth 
or  sand  is  tamped  around  them  tightly. 
In  the  meantime,  a  fire  has  been  built 
close  by,  cord  wood  piled  up  cobliouse 
fashion,  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  so. 
From  then  up,  as  the  wood  pile  is  built, 
round,  dry  stones,  size  of  2  qt.  or  4  qt. 
wooden  measure  are  placed  among  the 
sticks  of  wood,  allowing  about  18  such 
size  stones  for  each  barrel  of  bake.  When 
this  pile  has  been  fired,  and  reduced  to 
a  glowing  mass  of  coals,  if  properly  made 
and  tended  the  rock  will  be  cherry  red, 
and  ready  for  the  cooking.  Now  work 
rapidly. 

With  a  long-handled  rake  and  fork,  re¬ 
move  these  red-hot  stones,  and  place 
about  a  dozen  in  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
Immediately  place  a  'bushel  or  so  of  sea¬ 
weed  or  rockweed  on  the  hot  stones  ;  then 
place  the  various  articles  hastily  in  the 
barrel,  more  weed  on  top  ;  cover  with  wet 
bags,  over  that  a  thick  tarpaulin  or 
blanket,  and  over  all  two  or  three  inches 
of  soil.  The  idea  is  to  retain  and  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  rapidly  forming  and 
tremendous  quantity  of  steam  in  the  bar¬ 
rel.  The  more  steam  that  is  present  in 
the  barrel  the  sonner  will  the  bake 
be  thoroughly  cooked.  If  the  party  is 
large  enough,  the  clams  should  be  cooked 
separately,  as  in  a  tight  barrel,  with  a 
good  steam,  they  will  he  at  their  best  in 
about  20  to  30  minutes.  The  other  in¬ 
gredients  will  require  from  1^  to  two 
hours  to  be  nicely  cooked.  If  a  small 
bake,  one  barrel  size,  is  to  be  put  up,  place 
the  clams  on  top,  last  of  all,  to  the  end 
that  the  juices  of  this  shellfish  will  flow 
down  through  the  rest  of  the  bake,  thus 
adding  to  the  flavor.  The  clams  are  not 
really  spoiled  by  this  long  cooking  but 
are  not  as  soft  and  juicy  as  when  cooked 
a  shorter  period,  and  by  themselves.  Al¬ 
though  lobsters  and  sweet  corn  are  often 
baked  in  the  barrel,  I  prefer  to  cook 
(boil)  the  lobsters  the  day  before,  and 
keep  them  iced  till  served.  -Corn  in  a 
bake  is  always  dry  and  hard.  Place  the 
corn  in  rapidly  boiling  water  in  a  boiler, 
cover  tighly,  just  as  the  first  course, 
clams  are  being  served,  keep  boiling  for 
four  or  five  minutes,  just  enough  to  set 
the  “milk.”  Pour  off  the  water,  and  re¬ 
place  the  corn,  and  keep  steaming  till 
ready  to  serve.  Corn  cooked  this  way 
is  really  delicious,  and  applies  also  to 
home  cooking.  Most  good  tender  sweet 
corn  is  spoiled  by  cooking  too  long. 

All  the  ingredients  of  the  bake,  should 
be  placed  in  squares  of  cheesecloth  about 
3  by  3  ft.  and  tied ;  each  sort  of  food  by 
itself,  for  convenience  in  removing  from 
the  barrel,  because  when  the  covers  are 
taken  off  the  inside  is  certainly  a  hot 
place,  and  quick  movement  is  necessary 
to  avoid  burns  to  the  hands,  arms  and 
face. 

Now,  observe  this  point  carefully  :  Use 
stones  for  the  cooking  that  have  never 
before  been  in  a  fire.  This  is  imperative. 
Also  use  stones  that  are  as  dry  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  damp  and  wet,  the  moisture  in¬ 
side  will  generate  enough  steam  to  shat¬ 
ter  them  into  small  pieces  that  will  not 
retain  heat.  I  have  said  earlier  in  this 
article  to  allow  about  18  stones  for  each 
barrel  when  making  the  fire,  and  use  12 
or  so.  Some  will  break  too  badly  to  be 
used,  and  others  will  not  be  hot  enough, 
so  allow  enough  margin  to  be  sure  of  hav¬ 
ing  plenty.  An  underdone  bake  is  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  affair,  and  causes  great  disap¬ 
pointment,  as  well  as  quite  a  financial 
loss.  The  “chef”  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind  will  always  have  an  interested,  con¬ 
tinuous  and  appreciative  following  dur¬ 
ing  the  bake,  especially  if  it  is  a  new  idea 
in  the  community.  Use  the  so-called 
“rockweed,”  if  possible  to  get  it.  This  is  a 
brown,  ropy,  sea  growth,  12.  to  18  in. 
long,  attached  to  rocks  along  the  sea¬ 
shore,  with  little  air  bladders  along  the 
stems  an  inch  or  so  apart,  like  beads 
strung  on  a  string.  Some  use  eelgrass,  a 
thin,  narrow,  grass-like  growth  from  mud 
flats,  in  salt  water,  but  this  is  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  rockweed,  as  it  does  not  fur¬ 
nish  so  desirable  a  flavor,  though  it  is 
much  used  where  rockweed  is  not  to  be 
had.  If  any  of  your  readers  will  follow 
these  (I  hope)  full  directions,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  can  hope  to  obtain  as  good  results 
as  can  be  produced  by  the  writer. 

F.  E.  P. 


Doctor:  “Young  man.  you  owe  your 
very  remarkable  recovery  to  your  wife’s 
tender  care.”  The  Patient :  '  “It’s  kind 
of  you  to  tell  me,  Doc.  I  shall  make  out 
the  check  to  my  wife.” — Life. 


You  Cart  Grow 

Scabby  Potatoes 

Jf  you  want  to. 

But  you  dorit 
have  ta  Just  use 

Inoc-Sul 

Inoculated  Sulphur 

It  will  positively  overcome  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean ,  bright  and  marketable 

Inoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance  against  potato  scab.  It  cleans 
up  infected  fields— it  keeps  uninfected  fields  clean.  It  is  inexpensive 
and  easily  applied,  requiring  no  special  machinery.  Broadcast  by 
hand,  fertilizer  or  lime  broadcaster,  or  seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  potato  'scab  evil — it 
overcomes  the  scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL,  not  merely  the  scab  on 
the  seed,  as  does  seed  treatment. 

Furthermore,  sulphur  is  one  of  the  necessary  plant  foods.  There¬ 
fore,  Inoc-Sul  may  function  as  an  important  element  of  fertility. 

Inoc-Sul  when  correctly  applied  to  the  soil  will  absolutely  be  of 
no  harm  whatever  to  the  potato  crop,  or  any  other  crop. 

Soils  seldom  naturally  contain  too  much  sulphur,  and  are  very 
apt  not  to  contain  enough. 

Write  us  today.  We  will  without  cost  or  obligation  tell  you  all 
about  Inoc-Sul— what  it  is— where  to  get  it— how  to  use  it — how  it 
will  save  your  market  losses.  Tell  us  now  many  acres  of  potatoes 
you  will  plant  and  the  name  of  your  dealer.  Our  reply  will  be  worth 
dollars  to  you. 

T~°‘  TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  CO. 

Desk  B  41  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 

Inoc-Sul  is  the  best  form  of  sulphur  for  any  farm  use  — dusting 
*c.a..u.*~r*T.  opft  seed,  preserving  manure,  fertilizer,  soil  corrective  and  livestock. 


Palmer  Lime  in  Agriculture 

“CHALLENGE  BRAND” 

“Small  Doses  Make  Liming  Practical  for  All  ” 

Use  small  amounts  of  lime  frequently  as  they  are  proportionately  more  efficient. 

For  Spraying  Mixtures  and  Whitewash  Use 

“ PALMER  LIME” 

FDon’t  overlook  your  orchard,  garden,  shrubs,  hedges,  etc. 

Formulas  furnished  upon  request.  Use  either  Hydrated  Lime  or  Lump  Lime. 
Sold  in  quantities  to  suit  your  needs.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

PALMER  LIME  AND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

103  Park  Avenue  New  York  City 


FARQUHAR 
THRESHERS 

For  Tractor  Power— 


Plan  now  for  the  busy  threshing  season.  The  “Farquhar  Junior”  is 
the  best  thresher  on  the  market  for  use  with  tractor  or  other  light  powerl 
Easy  to  operate.  Has  good  capacity— a  good  money  maker.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  in  Bulletin  520-B.  Also  Tractor  Bean  Thresher. 


FARQUHAR,  Box  S3Q,  York,  Pa. 


Covers  Entire  Plant 

The  Iron  Age  4-Row  Drop-nozzle 
Sprayer  reaches  every  part  of  the 
plant,  including  the  underside  of  the 
leaves.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high-pressure  producing  fog -like 
mist,  if  you  grow  potatoes  or  toma¬ 
toes,  you  need  this  Iron  Age 
Sprayer.  It  kills  bugs— pn 
vents  blight.  Orchard 
spraying  attachment. 

Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  describing  this 
and  other  Iron 
Age  Tools. 


Iron  Ago 
4-Row 
Drop-nozzle 
Sprayer 


Powerful 
Triplex  Pump 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
625  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD.  EASY  TO 
KEEP.  START  ANY  TIME;  RESULTS 
SHOWN  ANY  TIME. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.00 


For  Sale  by 

We  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  -  New  York 
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)  [No.  I’m  not  ' 
Q^i  dead,  but  what 
that  stuff  J 


Seed,  coaled  with  Stanleys  Crow  Repellents 


POWER 

for 

Pumping 

Grinding 

Shelling 

Corn 

Drilling 

Boring 

Milking 


Voltage 

12 

32 

110 


LIGHT 

for 

Home 

Camp 

Boat 

Store 

Church 

R.  R. 
Station 


No 

foundation 
Output 
500  watts 
E^or  more 


Above  cut  shows  Model  D-ll — Price  $233.00 
Prices  range  from  $166.00  to  $342.00 
F.  O.  B.  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Manufactured  and  Guaranteed  by 

THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  COMPANY 

271  North  Arlington  Avenue  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

Distributors  : 

Smith-Meeker  Eng.  Co.,  123  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 
Walter  H.  Moreton  Corp.,  780  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


GILT-  RADIO -EDGE 


JOS.  TRENKLE 
Pres. 


A.  BECKER 
Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. 


Radiotricians 

RADIO  SETS  REPAIRED  and  BUILT 

rir-  All  kinds  of  books  on  liow  to  tune  in 
/  ■!*  stations  and  how  to  find  your  troubles. 

Tell  us  your  troubles,  we  answer  free. 
A  proper  ariel  is  a  lightning  arrester.  Will  act 
as  lightning  rod.  Let  us  give  you  our  prices 
on  any  set  or  parts  you  want. 

R.  C  A.  GENUINE  UV  20 1  A  TUBES.  *4  26 

JOS.  TRENKLE,  417  East  55th  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most- 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency, 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, >nc. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Practical 
Complete 
Easy  to  Use 

Saves  its 
Cost  in  a 
Few  months 

Your  money 
refunded 
if  not  satisfied 

This  Home  Barber  Outfit  is  an  absolute 
necessity  where  you  have  sturdy  growing  boys  and 
daughters  with  bobbed  hair.  Keeps  the  neck  and  head 
tidy.  Saves  time  and  money. 

What  You  Get:  High  grade,  size  OO,  Neck  Shaver, 
Clippers;  solid  steel  French  Pattern  Barber  Shears; 
hard  ruober  Como. 

Complete  Set  .  .  .  $2.37  postpaid 
Clippers  Only  .  .  .  1.48  postpaid 
Barber  Shears  Only  1.00  postpaid 

Send  check,  money-order  or  casli  by  registered  mail. 
Order  a  set  now  and  begin  saving  money. 

MAIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
150  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


“Plant  your  corn,  and 
forget  about  the  crows” 

is  the  message  that  W.  E.  Tyler,  of  Dewittville,  N.  Y..  sends  us,  and  per¬ 
mits  us  to  broadcast  to  the  thousands  of  corn-growers  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Tyler,  like  'every  .  Other  corn-grower,  had  been  losing  hill  af“er.v“"‘  °La 
corn.  Scare-crows  nor  shot-guns  could  keep  his  fields  clear  o  P  ^ 

And  what  the  crows  didn’t  spoil,  the  moles,  squirrels  and  gophers  go  ™  ,  , 

as  fast  as  they  could.  What  to  do,  what  to  do,  what  to  do,  wasMr.lyiers 
daily  worry.  Every  day  it  became  necessary  to  replant,  costing  him  valuahie 
'time  and  valuable  seed-corn.  Then  he  heard  of 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

1  Like  most  other  corn-growers,  Mr.  Tyler  didn’t  believe  that  anything  could 
stop  the  awful  waste  caused  by  the  pesky  crows.  But  he  was  willing  to  try 
almost  everything.  So  he  sent  for  some  Stanley  s  Crow  Repellent.  He  coated 
his  seed-corn  with  it,  and  planted  it  at  once,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
for  it  to  dry,  nor  does  it  clog  the  planter.  And  from  that  w,  Mn  Wer» 
■worries  over  crows  were  over  for  good  and  all  time.  If  you  want  o  P >  y 

worries  too,  then  do  as  hundreds  of  corn-growers  are  doing.  Large  ca  ,  £ 

for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres).  $1.50.  Half  size  can,  $1.00  Money 
Back”  guarantee.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn  t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,  I  » 

Conn. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

(Continued  from  Page  694) 
church.  A  lot  of  pessimists  said  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  done  in  that  place,  but 
now  they  “have  changed  their  tune.”  A 
lot  of  tunes  would  be  changed  from  fun¬ 
eral  dirges  to  hallelujahs  if  a  lot  of 
church  people  would  make  over  their 
church  program  to  fit  the  boys  and  girls, 
instead  of  trying  to  make  over  their  boys 
and  girls  to  fit  their  notion  of  a  church. 

By  Their  Fruits. — The  Parson  went 
to  hear  a  man  talk  the  other  night  who 
had  been  around  the  world,  chiefly  to 
study  the  various  religions  and  to  see 
what  effect  these  religions  had  on  the 
people  after  many  years.  lie  judged 
religions  by  the  happiness  and  content¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  which  is  the  only  test. 
With  many  slides  he  brought  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  millions  of  so-called  heathen  na¬ 
tions,  and  then,  while  not  disparaging  the 
great  good  Christianity  had  brought 
about,  he  depicted  the  two  Icrrible  evils 
that  thrive  in  its  midst.  We  generally 
see  the  glittering  side  of  war — the  march¬ 
ing  soldiers  and  the  great  general  on  a 
prancing  steed,  but  he  showed  the  battle¬ 
fields  right  after  the  terrible  slaughters 
and  the  ruined  homes  and  the  American 
cemeteries — the  Christians  had  risen  up 
after  2,000  years  of  the  reign  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  and  butchered  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  their  own  brethren.  The  east¬ 
erner  knows  this  and  while  in  early  days 
it  was  said,  “Behold  how  these  Chris¬ 
tians  love  one  another,”  it  is  now  said 
“Behold  how  these  Christians  kill  one 
another.”  And  the  next  great  evil  was 
Monte  Carlo  and  what  it  stands  for. 
That  great  army  of  degenerate,  gambling, 
debauched,  income-spenders  that  have 
money  that  somehow  came  from  the 
holy  earth,  wrung  therefrom  by  the 
sweat  and  toil  of  somebody’s  brow.  The 
people  over  there  want  to  know  about 
Christ.  They  say  the  Christ  and  his 
teachings  are  all  right,  but  that  the 
“churches  have  made  a  terrible  mess  of 
it.  The  world  over  seems  to  think  the 
religion  of  Jesus  is  what  is  needed  but 
we  do  not  carry  it  out  far  enough.”  The 
little  girl  fell  out  of  bed  and  got  a  ter¬ 
rible  bump.  “What  seemed  to  be  the 
trouble?”  they  asked  her.  “I  guess,”  she 
said  as  she  rubbed  her  eyes,  “I  guess  I 
went  to  sleep  too  near  the  place  where 
I  got  in.” 

The  Greatest  Problem.  —  Talking 
with  a  great  scholar  who  has  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively,  especially  in  Europe,  the  man 
brought  out  the  point  that  the  problem 
of  government  is  the  greatest  problem  in 
the  world.  The  Parson  had  not  thought 
of  it  that  way,  but  was  not  the  man 
right?  Think  of  our  having  to  pay  over 
eight  billions  a  year  to  be  governed  and 
defended  from  our  fellow  Christians, 
What  a  time  all  Europe  is  having  over 
this  problem,  and  what  shall  we  say  of 
our  own  Washington  and  its  scandals? 
When  the  magnates  contribute  to  slush 
funds  of  both  political  parties  so  as  to 
stand  in  whichever  side  wins,  what  a 
farce  for  us  who  are  fleeced  to  holler  or 
vote  for  either  side.  There  was  an  old 
man  who  peddled  two  kinds  of  medicine. 
One  was  the  high-eock-a-lorum  and  the 
other  was  the  low-eock-a-hirum.  They 
asked  the  man  the  difference.  “It  is  all 
made  from  the  bark  of  the  willow  tree,” 
said  he.  “In  the  first  ease  you  begin  at 
the  top  and  strip  the  bark  down  and  in 
the  second  case  you  begin  at  the  bottom 
and  strip  the  bark  up.” 

Eggs  Are  Cheap. — George  has  done 
well  with  his  hens  and  been  encouraged, 
but  just  now  he  is  a  little  blue  over  it. 
It  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  them  at  any  price. 
Some  collectors  in  the  country  give  only 
IS  cents  a  dozen.  I_guess  the  stores  in 
town  give  around  25  if  they  will  take 
them  at  all.  George  got  the  best  recoi-d 
in  the  county  for  flocks  of  100  to  200. 
We  are  going  to  try  advertising  and  see 
if  we  can  get  a  private  family  sale.  One 
thing  is  certain — to  compete  with  west¬ 
ern  eggs  and  especially  the  Middle  West, 
we  in  New  England  must  learn  to  sell 
better  and  to  produce  cheaper,  if  possi¬ 
ble.  Corn,  corn,  let  us  all  plant  corn 
and  a  lot  of  it  this  Spring.  The  fodder 
will  feed  both  the  cows  and  horses  and 
the  grain  will  feed  everything  from  day- 
old  chicks  to  grandfather.  The  Parson 
has  had  so  much  advice  that  he  never 
used  it  all  up.  and  is  willing  to  pass  some 
of  it  on  to  others. 

Don’t  spend  half  the  Summer  raising 
four  times  as  much  garden  sass  as  you 
can  use  and  then  spend  half  the  Winter 
growling  about  the  price  of  corn — raise 
the  corn. 

Don't  raise  too  many  potatoes  to  cart 
for  miles  to' a  market  to  sell  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  raising  and  buy  corn  and  cart 
way  home  when  you  could  have  raised 
the  corn  right  on  the  potato  ground. 

Don't  cry  poor  mouth  too  much  or 
weep  over  taxes  too  loudly  when  you  use 
a  car  all  the  time  for  little  short  errands 
and  running  about  to  your  work,  with 
one,  two,  three  or  four  horses  kicking 
the  barn  to  pieces  for  want  of  exercise. 

Don’t  complain  too  wailingly  over  the 
big  price  of  dry  mash  when  it  takes  so 
long  to  visit  on  "the  road  with  your  neigh¬ 
bors  that  you  don't  have  time  make  a 
drv  mash  hopper  that  would  actually  cost 
hardly  any  money  at  all,  and  would  stop 
every'  bit  of  the  waste  that  can  be  seen 
in  so  many  henhouses  and  henyards. 

Don't  complain  of  how  the  boys  don  t 
take  any  interest  in  the  farm  when  we 
never  admit  the  slightest  imperfection  in 
irselves  but  lay  everything  to  the  hoys. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  715. 


MILK  BUSINESS  WANTED— Would  consider 
partnership.  ADVERTISER  5252,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED— Within  35  miles  of  Now 
York:  state  size,  price,  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Furnished  cottage  among  the  pines 
on  Shelburne  Bay,  Lake  Champlain;  easy  of 
access;  fine  view:  restful  and  secluded  location; 
$300  for  July  and  August.  Address  owner,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5254,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  100  acres,  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
good  buildings,  lots  of  wood  and  quite  lot  of 
lumber;  price  reasonable.  GEORGE  HECK,  R. 
2,  Box  44,  Union,  Conn. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Equipped  farm  or  rent 
same;  have  small  casli  payment  down.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5255,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Summer  home  or  all-year  residence 
in  Central  Pennsylvania;  overlooks  from  70- 
fit.  rock  terrace  a  live  city,  river,  and  plain; 
10-room  modern  house,  electricity,  phone,  pure 
water,  mountain  air;  10  acres,  garden  or  or¬ 
chard  land,  13  wooded,  all  fruits;  attractive 
wooded  glen  entrance  from  public  road;  two 
through  railroad  lines;  State  roads;  full  descrip¬ 
tion  to  interested.  E.  J.  BAIRD,  Lock  Haven, 
Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PRODUCE  your  own  honey.  Circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Ind. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIND, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80;  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


“DELCO”  light  plant;  32-volt,  750  watts;  100- 
ampere  hour  battery;  “Delco”  shallow  well 
electric  pump  and  tank,  350  gals,  per  hour,  all 
In  good  order;  complete  for  $325.  A.  H.  PENNY, 
Mattitnck,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh  picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  sooth¬ 
ing  and  refreshing  in  the  sick  room;  excellent 
gift  for  sweetheart  and  friends;  3  lbs.  $1.25; 
cretonne  cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 00-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $8.40;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  two,  $11.50;  10  lbs.,  delivered,  3d 
zone,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.80;  very  attractive 
prices  on  larger  lots  in  pails.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY.  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat.  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid  first  three 
zones:  00  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50:  buckwheat 
$0.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  sugar  butternut  fudge,  00c  per  lb. ; 

small  cakes,  45c,  prepaid.  MRS.  FRANK 
KEZER,  Rochester,  Vt. 


VERMONT  maple  products,  fine  quality  syrup, 
$2.50  gallon;  sugar,  5  and  10-lb.  pails,  30c 
pound:  parcel  post  extra;  cash  with  order.  W. 
T.  ABELL.  Moscow,  Vt. 


HONEY  —  Quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3;  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


GRAPEFRUIT — Tree  ripened;  bushel  boxes. 

picked,  packed  in  grove,  $1.15  f.o.b.  Wau- 
ohula,  Fla.;  send  money  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Jr.,  Box  482,  Wauchula,  Fla. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $2.35  gallon;  0 
gallons,  $2.20;  10-pound  pail  sugar  $3;  pound 
cakes  30c:  products  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York 
State  only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU 
415  Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup;  in  1-gal. 

cans.  $2.50:  in  %-gal.  cans,  $1.25;  in  1-qt. 
cans,  60c:  choice  new  Vermont  maple  sugar  in 
5  or  11-lb.  pails,  30c  per  pound;  in  2,  4,  8  or 
16-ounce  cakes,  35c  per  pound.  JAY  T.  SMITH, 
Rupert,  Vt.  Remit  with  order. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2  gal.  here.  D. 
B.  HATCH,  Route  2,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


VERMONT  maple  sugar  and  syrup,  direct  from 
maker;  write  for  prices.  R.  BRIMBLE- 
COMBE, Marshfield,  Vt. 


WANTED — Mill  saw.  inserted  teeth.  D.  D. 
STONE,  R.  3,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand-shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  for  wood  splitting,  40c,  postpaid;  singie 
Or  double  bit,  32  in.,  34  in.;  hammer  handles, 
finest  shellbark  hickory,  12  to  20  in.,  15c. 
CHAS.  RICKARD,  R.  2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gallon;  cash  with 
order.  SPRING  BROOK  FARM,  Burlington 
Flats,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Stump  puller,  hand  or  power;  must 
he  in  good  condition;  also  tooth-barrow,  suit¬ 
able  for  Fordson.  PARDEE,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


30x3%  CORD  TIRES  cheap.  SIMMS,  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Antiques,  all  kinds,  glass 
cup  plates,  lustreware,  bottles,  coverlets, 
China  dogs,  historical  plates.  Paisley  shawls; 
correspondence  solicited.  HARRY  GARBER, 
Quaker  City,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Model  “D”  Moline  tractor  complete 
with  two  14-inch  plows,  rear  carrying  truck, 
extra  rims,  spuds  and  mowing  machine  attach¬ 
ment:  in  good  order;  $500.  BROADACRES 
DAIRY  FARMS,  50  Union  Square,  New  York 
City. 
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Before  you  spray 


Write  for  this  special  introductory- 
offer  of  Red  Diamond  Calcium  Case¬ 
inate.  A  10 -lb.  “proof”  package, 
sufficient  for  1,200  gallons  of  spray, 
will  be  mailed  to  you  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  $2.00. 

Because  Red  Diamond  is  a  better 
Calcium  Caseinate,  we  guarantee  the 
following  claims,  if  directions  are 
properly  followed: 

60%  better  coverage 

(A  saving  in  spray,  because  less  spray 
is  required  to  cover  the  same  acreage. 

150%  better  adhesion 

Fewer  sprayings  are  necessary,  be- 

I  cause  the  spray  will  not  wash  off 
easily  in  wind  or  rain. 

25%  less  spoilage 

Greater  profits  because  the  spray  will 
not  collect  in  drops,  causing  spot 
burns  and  discoloring. 

Red  Diamond  Calcium  Caseinate  is  an 
economy  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 

DISTRIBUTORS ! 

There  is  still  opportunity  to  obtain 
exclusively  representation  for  Red 
N  Diamond  Calcium  Caseinate  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Write  today 
for  quotations  and  information. 

ROSIN  &  COMPANY 

Dept.  N,  Flanders  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CALCIUM 

CASEINATE 


j For  blight,  destroy  ing  bugs,  fleas  and  beetles ,  spray  with\a 

Yellow  Jacket  Traction  Sprayer  of 

THE  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

Strong  constant  pressure  drives  fine  spray  mixture 
home  to  every  part  of  foliage — above  and  below.  Spray 
potatoes,  beans,  vegetables  —  2,  i  or  6  rows  at  once. 

No  cost  for  power. 
Don't  buy  any  sprayer 
until  you  know  the 
OSPRAYMO  Line,  in¬ 
cludes  power  orchard 
rigs,  barrel,  bucket, 
knapsack  and  hand 
sprayers.  Write  direct 
to-day  for  catalog  to 
Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Depl.  2 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Perennials  Among  Poplar  Roots 

I  have  a  plot  of  rather  heavy  damp 
soil,  overrun  with  Carolina  poplar  roots 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  plow  it.  I  wish 
to  have  a  bed  of  perennial  flowers  and 
shrubs.  Would  be  very  much  obliged  if 
you  could  tell  me  what  would  grow  best 
there.  There  is  plenty  of  sun. 

Medusa,  N.  Y.  mrs.  h.  e.  m. 

If  the  ground  is  full  of  poplar  roots, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  establish  perennial 
plants  there ;  the  tree  roots  will  rob  the 
ground  of  moisture  and  fertility,  aud  will 
also  prevent  proper  preparation  of  the 
soil  before  planting.  It  would  not  seem 
desirable  for  peonies  or  Japanese  Iris,  or 
for  any  plants  that  require  deep  moist 
soil.  Columbines,  Gypsophila.  Gaillardia, 
pinks  and  Michaelmas  daisies,  Oswego 
tea  or  bergamot  and  Coreopsis  lanceolata 
would  be  likely  to  do  well,  aud  such  an¬ 
nuals  as  Zinnias,  marigolds,  Portulaca, 
Petunias  and  four-o’clocks  could  be  used 
for  variety.  ^The  Japanese  barberry  is 
an  attractive  shrub  that  might  do  well, 
and  the  various  privets  are  desirable 
where  soil  conditions  are  not  of  the  best. 


Up  in  the  Cold  Country 

I  have  often  read  about  Aunt  Hannah 
Payne’s  balsam  pillows,  and  wondered 
about  her,  for  she  lives  in  my  country, 
so  to  speak,  Raequette  Lake  is  about  50 
miles  south  of  my  home.  When  I  read 
about  her  and  her  home  life  and  Uncle 
Billy  and  their  garden  I  though  it  might 
interest  readers  to  know  just  how  we 
northern  farmers  fight  the  elements. 

My  father  was  an  old  Adirondack 
guide,  and  made  many  trips  to  Raequette 
Lake  with  “sports.”  The  entire  distance 
can  be  traveled  by  boat  (canoe).  My 
farm  is  located  one  mile  north  of  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake,  world-famous  health  resort. 
The  altitude  is  about  2,000  ft.  It  is 
about  300  ft.  higher  than  the  valley 
through  which  the  beautiful  Saranac 
River  flows.  This  300  ft.  often  makes 
as  much  as  15  degrees’  difference  in  the 
temperature  and  often  my  corn  is  green 
two  and  sometimes  three  weeks  after  the 
corn  in  the  valley  is  killed. 

We  are  seldom  able  to  turn  our  cattle 
out  before  May  10-15,  and  usually  have 
a  killing  frost  around  June  10.  I  have 
seen  it  snow  hard  on  June  21.  The  first 
frost  in  the  Fall  comes  any  time  after 
September  1,  and  last  year  we  had  a  hard 
one  on  August  10. 

Lots  of  people  will  smile  at  the  idea  of 
planting  seeds  with  mittens  on.  Last 
year  I  got  several  hundred  “frost-proof” 
cabbage  plants.  They  came  May  8.  I 
finished  planting  them  May  9.  Used  can¬ 
vas  gloves  and  thought  my  hands  would 
freeze.  Next  morning.  May  10,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registered  10  degrees  above  zero 
but  strange  as  it  may  seem  every  plant 
lived. 

Lots  of  down-State  farmers  will  won¬ 
der  how  we  manage  to  grow  anything, 
but  we  do,  nevertheless.  I  raise  wonder¬ 
ful  sweet  corn,  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
including  tomatoes.  No  finer  potatoes 
are  produced  than  those  grown  in  our 
county  and  the  adjoining  county,  Frank¬ 
lin.  Some  years  I  have  had  fine  seed 
corn.  Red  Glaze,  Golden  Glow  and  a 
small  eight-rowed  kind  ripened  perfectly. 
I  have  a  neighbor  who  raises  most  won¬ 
derful  celery  and  cauliflower.  Small 
grain  such  as  oats,  rye,  wheat,  barley 
and  buckwheat  give  excellent  yields.  I 
think  Alfalfa  could  be  made  to  produce 
two  crops  at  least.  The  Winters,  of 
course,  are  long  and  cold  as  a  rule, 
though  this  year  it  seems  is  not  quite  up 
to  standard. 

As  a  rule  the  first  snowstorms  come 
early  in  November,  and  we  sometimes 
have  sleighing  for  Thanksgiving.  Real 
cold  weather  does  not  come  much  before 
January  1,  though  I  have  seen  it  44  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  in  December.  The  cold¬ 
est  I  ever  knew  it  to  be  was  about  25 
years  ago  when  the  mercury  dropped  to 
56  degrees  below.  I  have  seen  72  consec¬ 
utive  hours  of  intense  cold,  the  warmest 
being  18  degrees  below  at  high  noon  with 
sun  shining  directly  on  the  thermometer. 
Of  course  this  is  not  common.  Tempera¬ 
tures  range  as  a  rule  from  20  degrees 
above  to  20  degrees  below.  When  such 
intense  cold  is  experienced,  the  ground 
freezes  to  great  depth,  sometimes  3%  ft. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  2  ft.  of  snow 
as  a  rule  covers  everything.  I  have  seen 
4  ft.  on  the  level  and  drifts  over  15  ft. 
deep,  but  think  our  friends  from  Central 
IT  w  York  and  Connecticut  can  tell  us 
about  deep  snow.  I  think  they  have  more 
snow  than  we  do ;  even  Raequette  and 
Big  Moose  Lake  country  have  greater 
snowfalls,  of  late,  than  we. 

Despite  the  cold  Winters  and  short 
Summers  we  raise  some  wonderful  crops. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  never  looked  so  good  to 
us  as  it  has  this  Winter.  We  just  look 
for  it  from  week  to  week. 

8.  F.  WARDNER. 


A  constituent  not  long  ago  sent  the 
following  information  to  his  Congress¬ 
man:  “Yu  needent  send  me  eny  seads  this 
yere  az  i  hav  awl  i  kan  yews  wat  i  wanta 
no  iz  dew  yew  deel  in  frewt  trease  if  sew 
i  wood  lik  a  phew  ov  yewer  politeeal 
plums,  i  bleeve  id  like  etn.” — Judge. 


Lubrication  was  developed  especially 
for  the  requirements  of  the  tractor 
engine.  It  goes  a  long  way  toward 
helping  you  get  better  service  — more 
profitable  service — and  longer  life  out 
of  your  tractor. 

♦ 

Even  at  high  operating  heat,  Socony 
Motor  Oil  maintains  a  perfect  piston- 
to-cylinder  seal,  insuring  fine  com¬ 
pression  and  full  power  from  every 
cylinder,  whether  you  burn  gasoline 
or  kerosene. 

♦ 

The  Socony  Motor  Oil  chart  specifies 
the  correct  type  of  oil  for  your  tractor. 
And  you  can  depend  on  both  chart 
and  oil.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 
direct.  Delivery  in  30  or  50  gallon 
metal  drums,  with  faucet,  probably 
will  suit  you  best,  and  it  costs  no  more 

Call  or  write  our  nearest  station. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


SDCDNY 


MDTDR  OIL 

c  for  Tractor  Lubrication 


from 

ONE 
ACRE 


DITCHER 
TERRACER 

Actually  turned  one  flooded  acre  into 
this  record  crop  payer.  Makes  thou- 
k  aanda  of  dollars  cash  crop  gains. 

^  Send  for  Free  Book 

and  10  Day  Free  Trial 
i  Offer.  Works  in  any 
I  soil.  Horses  or  Trac- 
■  tor.  All  steel,  adiuat- 
lable,  reversible.  Does, 
f  v/ork  of  100  men.  Open 
drainage, tiling  or  Irri¬ 
gation.  Lov  price. 

Owensboro  Ditcher 
&  Grader  Co. ,  Inc. 

Box  2034  Owensboro,  Ky. 
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STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'"PHIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
A  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer" 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sate  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“And  just  at  the  moment  when  Daniel 
Donkey  opened  his  month  to  sing,  Char¬ 
lie  Crow,  perched  on  the  limb  of  the  tree 
just  above  him,  chopped  a  chicken  bone 
right  down  Daniel’s  throat!  Up  to  that 
time  Daniel  had  been  the  sweetest  singer 
in  the  valley,  but  now  that  bone  has 
grown  into  his  throat,  and  every  time  he 
opens  his  mouth  he  lets  out  a  cord  of  dis¬ 
cord.  When  Charlie  dropped  the  bone 
Daniel  let  out  such  a  roar  that  Cousin 
Woodchuck  looked  around  and  there  was 
Judge  Lynx  just  crawling - ” 

My  daughter  had  induced  the  baby  to 
demand  a  story,  and  there  is  little  use  try¬ 
ing  to  dodge  when  this  active,  black-eyed 
little  human  model  gets  after  you.  She 
was  curled  up  against  me,  a  little  fearful 
as  to  what  was  to  happen  to  Cousin 
Woodchuck,  and  yet  quite  confident  that 
he  would  escape,  as  usual.  You  see, 
Judge  Lynx  was  determined  to  kill 
Cousin  Woodchuck  and  have  him  for  sup¬ 
per.  I  think  myself  that  Mrs.  Lynx  was 
responsible  for  it.  I  think  she  egged  her 
husband  on,  but  our  women  folks  deny 
that,  and  the  baby  is  bound  to  agree  with 
them.  At  any  rate,  the  problem  was  to 
entice  Woodchuck  out  of  liis  hole,  and  in 
order  to  do  that  Simon  Snake  had  en¬ 
gaged  Daniel  Donkey  to  come  and  give  a 
concert  under  the  oak  tree  by  the  stone 
wall.  You  see,  Daniel  was  the  sweetest 
singer  in  the  valley  at  that  time,  and, 
like  many  of  these  vain  and  stupid  fel¬ 
lows,  he  would  sing  even  if  it  killed  his 
best  friend.  Woodchuck  was  very  fond 
of  music,  and  Judge  Lynx  figured  that 
when  Daniel  Donkey  began  singing  all 
ih-i  animals  would  come  running,  just  as 
folks  did  when  I  was  a  boy  and  the  band 
began  to  practice  at  the  Center.  But 
Charlie  Crow  and  Johnnie  Bee  saw 
through  the  scheme.  They  couldn’t  make 
Daniel  Donkey  understand,  so  more  forei- 
lle  methods  were  needed,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  when  Daniel  opened  his  mouth  to 
sing  “Fairy  Moonlight,”  Charlie  Crow 
dropped  that  chicken  bone  right  down  his 
throat.  Well,  now,  imagine  a  lot  of  fine 
folks  you  knew  were  sitting  in  this  room 
with  their  eyes  shut  and  mind  wandering 
off  into  dreamland,  expecting  some  great 
opera  singer  to  start  in  with 

“Dearest  Norma,  kneeling  here  to  thee!” 

Then,  instead  of  what  they  expected, 
there  came  a  sound  like  a  cross  between 
a  tin  horn  and  a  pig  with  the  knife  at 
his  throat !  That  room  would  be  emptied 
in  half  a  minute,  and  it  was  just  so  with 
those  animals.  Cousin  Woodchuck  got 
safely  into  his  hole  before  Judge  Lynx 
could  get  him !  Oh,  he  got  away,  as  he 
always  does ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Oh,  goody  !  goody !  I’m  so  glad !” 
said  the  baby  as  she  clapped  her  hands. 
And  then  I  suddenly  remembered  that 
this  was  the  fourth  brood  of  children  to 
whom  I  have  told  that  story  !  There  was 
our  first  brood  of  four.  When  they  got 
large  enough  to  know  that  Cousin  Wood¬ 
chuck,  instead  of  being  a  hero,  is  a  selfish 
and  stupid  beast,  there  came  our  second 
brood  of  six.  After  them  came  Rose  and 
her  group,  and  now  here  is  the  baby — the 
only  one  who  considers  Woodchuck  a 
saint,  while  the  older  ones  know  him  for 
a  scamp.  It  gave  me  a  curious  feeling  to 
think  that  I  hiwe  told  these  stories  over 
and  over  to  these  succeeding  broods  of 
children  and  make  them  thrill  as  of  old. 
You  see,  it  was  a  dark  night,  with  a 
threat  of  rain — just  the  night  for  a  wolf 
or  lynx  story.  We  have  been  pruning 
an  orchard  on  that  new  fann,  and  the 
brush  piled  up  in  the  way.  So  I  thought 
1  would  go  out  after  supper  and  burn  a 
few  piles.  In  the  center  of  this  orchai'd 
is  a  curious  little  island  of  rocks.  It 
seems  as  if  the  red  sandstone  ledge  below 
ground  had  grown  tired  of  playing  the 
mole  down  in  the  dark,  so  it  had  thrust 
a  rocky  finger  up  through  the  soil,  and 
there  it  stands,  with  a  little  fringe  of 
trees  around  it.  To  a  good  farmer  it  seems 
like  a  haii’y  wart  on  the  face  of  nature, 
but  some  day  it  will  bring  a  great  price  as 
a  location  for  a  house.  Several  families 
of  woodchucks  have  discovered  what  hu¬ 
mans  have  thus  far  failed  to  see,  for  there 
are  at  least  three  holes  dug  out  from 
under  the  rocks.  safe  from  Judge  Lynx  or 
Wolf-on-the-H ill.  The  baby  owns  one  of 
these  holes!  She  can  imagine  Woodchuck 
and  his  wife  down  in  their  kitchen,  but 
they  'will  not  come  up  to  see  her  by  day¬ 
light.  So  when  I  talked  about  burning 
brush  she  wanted  to  go  with  the  larger 
girl. 

“Now,  why  -do  you  want  to  take  that 
little  thing  out  into  this  dark  night?” 
said  Mother,-  wiping  dishes  by  the  table. 

“Well,  just  look  at  her !”  said  I,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  little  dancing  thing,  her  black 
eyes  snapping  and  her  small  hands  wav¬ 
ing.  I  am  afraid  that  Ma,  in  her  many 
public  and  private  duties,  has  forgotten 
the  human  side  of  Cousin  Woodchuck. 
She  remembers  him  only  as  the  thief  who 
came  to  our  garden  and  stole  the  choicest 
vegetables!  She  has  small  thought  for 
his  domestic  affairs,  down  under  that 
rock,  but  there  was  no  resisting  the  baby, 
so  after  dressing  her  warmly  and  deliver¬ 
ing  admonitions  to  me  (which  I  did  not 
near),  we  trudged  off  into  the  blackness. 
That  condition  did  not  last  long,  for  we 
soon  had  a  blazing  pile  which  lighted  up 


the  dark  shadows  for  50  ft.  around  us. 
It  was  just  the  time  for  a  Woodchuck 
story.  Just  the  place,  too,  where  you 
could  sit  on  the  rock  beside  the  roaring 
fire  and  see  little  sparkles  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  around  you  and  imagine  it  waff 
Judge  Lynx  or  Wolf-on-the-IIill  come  to 
spy  out  the  ground.  There  in  the  firelight 
t  e  baby’s  eyes  were  big  and  bright.  She 
was  not  frightened,  just  interested  in 
what  imagination  was  picturing  to  her.  I 
had  seen  something  like  that  before  on  a 
woman’s  face.  More  than  40  years  ago 
we  were  camping  at  timber  line  far  up 
on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  was  a 
big  roaring  fire,  for,  though  it  was  Au¬ 
gust,  there  were  thick  drifts  of  snow  all 
around  us.  There  were  about  10  of  us 
scattered  around  the  fire,  wrapped  in 
blankets.  It  was  about  midnight  when 
the  guide  startt  1  up  suddenly,  caught  up 
his  pistol  and  pointed  it  at  what  seemed 
to  me  a  wall  of  blackness. 

“Hands  up !”  he  ordered.  “Come  up 
into  the  light !” 

A  woman  sat  up  in  her  blanket  and 
gazed  out  into  the  dark.  She  did  not 
seem  to  be  frightened — just  curious,  like 
one  who  does  not  fear  to  meet  her  fate, 
blit  just  wants  to  know  what  shape  it 
will  take !  And  out  of  the  darkness  came 
a  tall  man  with  a  long  gray  beard  and 
the  sad,  melancholy  eyes  so  characteristic 
of  mountain  people.  He  was  as  harmless 
as  a  deer.  His  horses  had  run  away  and 
he  was  hunting  them.  In  10  minutes  he 
had  curled  up  in  a  blanket  by  the  fire 
and  we  were  asleep  once  more.  Well,  it 
is  a  great  gift  to  be  able  to  face  suspense 
or  the  freaks  of  imagination  with  a  shrug 
and  a  smile. 

We  sat  on  the  rock,  and  only  a  few  feet 
below  us  Woodchuck  and  his  wife  were 
no  doubt  discussing  us  like  most  other 
married  folks  would.  I  could  imagine 
Mr.  Woodchuck  saying : 

“If  I  hear  much  more  from  those  folks 
I’ll  go  out  and  fix  them.  I’ll  order  them 
right  off  the  place.  It  will  be  a  bad  job 
for  them  if  they  wait  for  me  to  get  start¬ 
ed  after  them.” 

“Oh,  but  William,  you  must  be  care¬ 
ful,”  said  his  wife.  “I  know  how  brave 
and  terrible  you  are,  but  don’t  hurt  them, 
and,  oh,  for  the  sake  of  your  wife  and 
children,  do  keep  out  of  danger !” 

“Well,  Ma,  for  your  sake  I’ll  keep  in 
the  hole,  but  it’s  an  awful  temptation  to 
show  these  folks  where  they  get  off.” 

You  see,  I  know  something  about  the 
ordinary  home  drama.  There  are  many 
bluff  heroes  in  the  world.  So  we  sat 
there  until  we  thought  of  the  greeting  we 
might  get  at  home. 

“1  Yhy  did  you  keep  that  child  out  so 
late?” — and  back  we  went  through  the 
darkness,  home. 

*  $  4c  *  * 

Now  I  have  been  thinking  about  that 
record  of  telling  the  same  stories  to  four 
succeeding  broods  of  children.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  I  would  like  to  live  to  tell 
it  to  several  more,  though  the  way  things 
are  going  now  in  education  there  will  not 
be  any  Woodchuck  children  a  few  years 
hence.'  Is  it  a  good  thing  or  not  for 
people  to  hold  to  their  youth,  or  should 
they  take  the  suggestion  of  the  Apostle 
Paul?  “When  I  became  a  man  I  put 
away  childish  things !”  And  yet  450 
years  ago  Ileywood  wrote,  “Children  and 
fools  cannot  lie.”  It  is  my  observation 
that  the  wisest  and  most  useful  people  I 
know  of  are  those  who  can  most  securely 
retain  their  youth  and  flavor  their  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  confidence  and  hope  of 
childhood.  I  thought  of  this  as  the  baby 
trudged  off  to  bed,  and  the  damp  darkness 
stretched  its  arms  about  our  house.  I 
picked  up  the  first  book  at  hand,  and 
found  it  to  be  “Lead,  the  Precious  Met¬ 
al.”  You  would  think  such  a  title  would 
fall  like  lead  upon  any  such  sentimental 
ideas  as  I  had  in  mind,  yet  I  found  a 
description  of  the  difference  between  iron 
and  lead  which  seems  to  confirm  my 
thought.  Iron  and  steel  are  wonderful 
metals,  but  they  cannot  endure,  because 
oxygen  is  determined  to  “get”  them.  The 
oxides  from  iron  rust  will  sooner  or  later 
eat  into  the  iron  and  destroy  it.  Layer 
by  layer  the  rust  dissolves  the  iron,  until 
in  time  there  is  no  iron  left.  You  will 
find  nothing  but  a  heap  of  iron  oxide; 
that  is,  iron  rust.  All  form  and  shape  of 
the  original  iron  disappear  from  the 
sword  of  the  conqueror  down  to  the 
child’s  iron  soldier  toy,  the  iron  column 
which  upholds  the  church,  the  great 
death-dealing  cannon,  the  plow,  the  hoe, 
the  nails  which  hold  the  home  together. 
The  oxygen  in  the  teeth  of  the  iron  rust 
will,  in  time,  gnaw  them  to  red  dust 
which  a  child  may  scatter  with  its  breath. 
But  it  is  different  with  lead.  That,  too, 
is  attacked  by  oxygen,  but  the  result  is 
different.  A  film  of  rust  'will  be  formed 
over  the  lead,  but  then  comes  an  end  to 
the  action.  This  film  may  be  too  thin  to 
measure,  yet  it  gives  full  protection  to 
the  lead.  The  iron  rust  works  in  and  in 
until  all  is  destroyed,  but  the  thin  film  of 
lead  rust  or  tarnish  protects  it  for  all 
time  against  destruction  or  oxidation. 
Lead  pipes  have  been  found  in  Italian 
ruins  which  were  laid  2.000  years  ago, 
yet  the  lettering  on  them  can  easily  be 
read,  and  the  pipes  would  still  carry 
water.  Iron  pipes  laid  at  much  the  same 
time  are  now  merely  a  little  pile  of  dust. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

CORN  CULTIVATORS 


"Money-making  farms  are  those  on  which  most  work  is 
done  in  least  time,  with  least  labor.  Try  to  increase  your 
yield  per  acre,  cut  down  your  labor  cost,  diversify,  cultivate 
more  rows.  Modern  equipment,  well  handled,  is  the  key  to 
most  profitable  farming  and  makes  farming  pleasanter,  too.’* 

The  Two-Row  Cultivator  Is 
Your  Answer 

Never  before  has  the  value  of  the  two-row  cultivator  been  so  evident. 
This  year  every  short  cut  must  be  used,  yet  the  farming  job  must  be 
done  better  than  ever.  You  can  do  this  with  a  two-row  cultivator.  If 
you  wish,  you  can  go  over  the  corn  an  extra  time  or  two,  yet  your  labor 
cost  will  be  considerably  less  than  your  usual  cultivation  with  a  one- 
row  cultivator. 

In  fact,  the  points  in  favor  of  two-row  cultivation  are  so  numerous 
that  you  will  surely  wish  to  talk  to  your  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
about  the  light-running,  easy-to-handle  McCormick-Deering  two-row 
cultivator.  Ask  him  also  about  a  new  International  or  C  B  &  Q  corn 
planter.  Planting  and  cultivating  must  be  done  unusually  well  this  year. 
Let  the  tools  in  the  McCormick-Deering  line  help  you. 

International  harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

606  So.  Michigan  a v e.  mncomoratcq)  Chicago*  Ili*« 


CHEAP  FEED 

from  your  own  land 

THE  most  economical  cattle  feed  is  that  raised  on  your  farm  provid¬ 
ing  you  get  good  yields  per  acre.  One  ton  of  alfalfa  or  clover  is  worth 
two  tons  of  common  hay  as  a  milk  producer.  When  preparing  fields  for 
grain,  harrow  in  one  to  two  tons  per  acre  of  SOLV AY  and  sow  alfalfa  or 
clover.  The  feed  bills  you  save  will  pay  for  the  SOLV  AY  many  times  over. 


“BROOKLYN 

BRAND” 


SULPHUR 


COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99 pure,  for  spraying  and 
insecticide  purposes. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99^4%  pure )  for  dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . j  purposes 

“NIAGARA  BRAND” 

AMERICAN  CRUDE  SALTPETRE 

for  Better,  Bigger  and  More  Fruit.  Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda. 


BATTELLE  &  RENWICK,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Dept.  “B”  .  Write  for  Prices  and  Booklet 
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Between  trips 
to  the  barbers 


A  pair  of  Brown  &. 
Sharpe  clippers  will 
keep  the  children’s 
hair  trim  and  tidy. 
Let  us  send  you  our  Head 
Barber’s  booklet  that 
makes  hair  clipping  easy. 


Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A, 


Brown  &.  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  yoi 
new  booklet,  Howto  Use  Clippers. 

Name . 

Address . 


f  R.  N.-Y.  4-25-21 


“BEST  GARDEN 
TOOL  I  EVER  USED’ 


rthat 


Keep  the  weeds  out  and  the  sur- 

je  mulched  to  hold  the  moisture— 

— --’s  the  secret  of  gardening.  You’ll 
enjoy  doing  this  with  a 

BARKER  and  Cultivator 

8  revolving  blades  and  underground  / 
knife  kill  the  weeds  and  in  the  same  / 
operationchopthe  surface  into  a  per¬ 
fect  mulch.  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever 
Used.  ’  Cuts  runners.  Has  leaf*  . /» 
guards;  also  shovels  for  deeper  cul- 
tivation.  A  boy  can  use  it,  and  do  FREE 
more  and  better  work  than  10  men  BOOK. 

with  hoes.  Valuable  garden  book  — - 

free,  describes  Barker  and  its 
I  work,  gives  prices  delivered, 

I  /J*  etc.  Write  today. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO-i 

David  City.  Nebr. 

Box  17. 


Implements 
Cost  Less 

under  the 

MOLINE 


because  all  wastes  ate 
cut  out.See  your  Moline 
dealer  or  write  to  us 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline,  III. 


STEVENS 

Fertilizer  Sower 

Saves  Material-Pays  Its  Way 


Good  distribution  is  assured  with  the 
old  reliable  Stevens — pays  for  itself  in 
fertilizer  saved  and  better  crops.  Force 
feed  prevents  fertilizers  from  clogging  or 
“arching.”  Handles  lime  equally  well. 


Stevens  Fertili¬ 
zer  Sower  made 
for  two  horses 
but  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  one. 
Sows  in  rows 
or  broadcast. 


Write  for  Free 
Pamphlets 

(!  HAMPSHIRE 
‘IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY 

j  Dept.  A 
’  Hatfield,  Mass. 

i  j  Makers  of 
f  Fertilizer  and 
Lime  Sowers 


r 
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And  I  put  down  my  book  well  satisfied. 
There  seem  to  me  too  many  iron  men. 
They  start  with  the  faith  and  hope  and 
joy  of  youth,  but  they  permit  the  oxygen 
of  the  years  to  gnaw  into  them  and  rust 
out  the  iron  until  they  find,  too  late,  that 
the  pipes  which  ought  to  carry  the  best 
of  childhood  to  their  declining  years  are 
nothing  but  rust.  They  have  been  eaten 
away.  Then  there  seem  to  be  men  like 
lead  pipes.  The  oxygen  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  trouble  or  failure  attacks  them,  but 
they  only  make  a  tarnish  on  the  outside 
— just  a  film  which  protects  the  metal, 
and  so  all  through  the  years  they  may 
still  draw  the  healing  waters  of  faith  and 
ho  e  from  childhood !  I  think  that 
thought  is  worth  dreaming  on,  and  I  am 
off  to  bed.  There  is  yet  another  point 
about  solder.  The  way  it  melts  to  hold 
other  metals  together  seems  to  me  much 
like  the  continued  influence  of  mother 
and  father  in  the  home.  But  then,  you 
have  had  too  much  sermonizing  already. 

H.  W.  C, 


Notes  from  a  Sagebush  Schoolma’am 

We  have  had  no  Winter  here  in  Ace- 
quia,  Idaho,  and  now  we  are  enjoying 
Summer  days  during  the  first  part  of 
April.  We  shall  probably  have  a  cold 
snap  immediately  after  this  warm  weath¬ 
er.  In  Idaho  if  you  have  good  weather 
for  a  few  days,  you  may  be  sure  of  bad 
weather  for  a  few  days,  but  I  like  better 
to  think  of  it  this  way — no  matter  how 
had  the  weather  in  Idaho,  it  is  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  delightful  days. 

The  farmers  are  all  busy  with  their 
planting,  though  in  a  leisurely  way,  so 
different  from  that  of  the  farmers  in  the 
part  of  the  country  from  which  I  come. 
There  it  is  rush,  rush,  rush.  Here  the 
farmers  continue  to  go  out  socially,  as 
usual,  to  the  picture  shows,  and  to 
church.  There,  when  crop  planting  be¬ 
gins,  every  other  activity  ceases  «o  far  as 
the  farmer  is  concerned.  All  such  inter¬ 
ests  are  carried  on  by  the  'women  alone. 
No  one  would  think  of  trying  to  enlist 
the  farmers  in  the  work  of  raising  money 
for  a  church.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what 
we  are  doing  here.  Tonight  I  meet  with 
a  cast  composed  of  two  farm  women,  my¬ 
self.  and  10  farmers,  to  rehearse  William 
Dean  Howell’s  “Sleeping  Car”  farce, 
which  we  are  to  give  to  help  raise  money 
for  the  building  of  a  union  church  here. 

It  is  true  that  the  farmers  here  have  a 
great  many  cows  to  milk,  but  their  crop 
is  not  so  varied  as  in  our  district.  They 
raise  some  field  corn  for  the  sheepmen. 
Great  bands  of  sheep  have  gone  past  the 
schoolhouse  continually  this  Spring,  on 
their  way  to  the  range.  But  the  greatest 
crop  the  farmers  here  raise  is  that  of  Al¬ 
falfa.  And  Alfalfa,  once  planted,  need 
not  be  reseeded.  They  raise  three  crops 
of  Alfalfa  each  season  that  average  a  ton 
and  a  half  to  the  acre.  This  is  a  dairy 
country,  but  there  are  no  silos  ;  t he  cows 
are  fed  almost  entirely  on  Alfalfa  and 
chopped  corn,  far  from  the  ideally  bal¬ 
anced  diet.  It  is  the  little  cheese  fac¬ 
tory  here  that  is  the  making  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  the  pioneer  cheese  factory 
on  the  Minidoka  project,  and  was  estab¬ 
lished  less  than  10  years  ago.  Today  the 
Acequia  cheese  factory  received  1,300  lbs. 
of  milk  and  made  it  into  cheese.  I  was 
just  talking  with  the  manager.  This  is 
something  of  a  record.  This  cheese  is 
shipped  to  Paul,  and  thence  to  San 
Francisco  and  Chicago,  where  it  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  big  corporations 
and  is  made  into  fancy  cheeses.  Then 
we  buy  it  back  at  fancy  prices.  This 
cheese  factory  has  meant  everything  to 
this  section  of  the  country.  Down  near 
Hazelton  scarcely  a  farmer  has  his  taxes 
paid.  Here,  there  is  the  remarkable 
record  of  all  taxes  paid.  I  wonder  if 
Eastern  sections  can  boast  as  much? 
Every  farmer  here  has  his  milk  check. 
He  has  not  even  the  trouble  of  separating 
the  milk,  as  is  the  case  when  the  cream 
alone  is  sold,  and  he  may  take  home, 
free  of  charge,  all  the  whey  he  can 
carry. 

The  manager  of  the  cheese.  factory  told 
me  that  one  man  here  receives  a  check 
for  $375  every  week  for  his  milk.  His 
income  from  his  cows  is  $19,500  a  year. 
He  feeds  them  on  the  economical  and 
comparatively  easy  crops,  Alfalfa  and 
chopped  corn.  He  said  recently  that  he 
is  going  to  feed  his  cows  more  scientifical¬ 
ly  soon,  but  that  he  is  afraid  to  go  into 
it  all  at  once,  as  his  cows  already  give 
so  much  milk  he  is  fearful  of  forcing  too 
high  production.  This  sounds  rather  un¬ 
reasonable  to  me,  but  people  better  versed 
in  dairy  subjects  will  have  to  settle  this 
point.  One  of  his  cows  has  to  be 
milked  three  times  a  day.  I  saw  some  of 
his  animals,  and  I  never  before  saw  more 
magnificent  udders  on  cows.  He  is  milk¬ 
ing  21  cows,  and  has  23  young  heifers 
coming  on.  If  the  cows  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce,  on  the  average,  and  the  heifers 
prove  to  be  as  good,  it  can  be  seen  what 
a  desirable  income  this  man  will  have. 
News  of  this  ought  to  cause  a  rush  of 
city  folks  back  to  the  land.  It  always 
looks  so  easy  from  the  outside. 

And  if  the  city  folks  want  to  rush  any¬ 
where.  Southern  Idaho  is  a  pretty  good 
place  to  come.  All  this  region  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  after  effects  of  the  war 
boom.  During  the  war  land  went  up  as 
high  as  $600  an  acre.  Now  excellent 
land  can  be  purchased  for  as  low  as  $125 
an  acre,  improved.  It  would  be  a  god¬ 
send,  particularly  to  the  region  around 
Hazelton.  if  farmers  from  outside  would 
come  in  there  and  purchase  half  of  each 
(Continued  on  Page  707) 
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To  stay  in  your  car 
and  out  of  the 
repair  shop 


When  you  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  that’s 
about  all  you  ask  from  a  battery. 

You  do  want  dependable,  plentiful  power 
whenever  you  need  it,  and  you  don’t  want 
worry  and  inconvenience  and  repair  bills. 

You  don’t  want  to  be  wearied  with  long 
technical  talks  on  battery  construction,  but 
you  do  want  to  experience  results . 

You  don’t  want  to  be  told  —  you  want  to 
be  shown ! 

Exide  Batteries  are  made  for  such  as  you. 

They  are  designed  and  built  to  yield  the 
maximum  in  time  and  dependability  of  ser¬ 
vice  at  a  minimum  in  upkeep. 

Many  thousands  of  the  Exide  Batteries 
now  in  use  have  been  on  the  job  for  unbe¬ 
lievably  long  periods. 


EXIDE  PRICES  for  automo¬ 
bile  batteries  are  from  $17.65 
up,  according  to  size  and  geo¬ 
graphical  location.  There  is 
an  Exide  for  every  car  —  and 
for  your  radio. 


FARM  POWER  AND 
LIGHT.  A  great  majority  of 
all  farm  power  and  light  plants 
have  Exide  Batteries.  Make 
sure  that  yours  is  a  long-life 
Exide. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.,  Philadelphia 

In  Canada,  Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited 
133-157  Dufferin  St.,  Toronto 


Extfce 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates,  tl.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribei-s  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


tory  of  the  town,  lie  in  these  lonely  places  and  their 
memory  is  deserving  of  all  respect.  In  this  busy 
and  material  age  we  are  all  prone  to  forget  much  of 
the  sentiment  and  reverence  which  after  all  make 
up  so  much  of  the  strength  of  country  living  and 
character.  A  neglected  graveyard  is  an  advertise¬ 
ment  to  passersby  that  the  town  has  forgotten  its 
pioneers,  and  that  is  a  bad  reputation  for  any  town 
to  gain  On  the  other  hand,  when  these  graveyards 
are  cleaned  and  left  neat  and  like  little  parks,  every 
passer-by  feels  that  the  town  is  alive  and  liberal — 
and  that  is  the  best  reputation  any  country  town 
can  have.  The  work  of  cleaning  these  graveyards 
will  naturally  fall  to  the  women  and  elderly  peo¬ 
ple.  It  would  make  a  fine  social  crusade  for  the 
local  Grange.  At  any  rate,  no  matter  who  does  it, 
the  work  ought  to  be  done,  and  we  hope  our  people 
will  organize  to  turn  these  brier  patches  into  parks. 

* 


E  think  the  advocates  of  restricted  immigra¬ 
tion  have  made  out  a  good  case.  America 
does  not,  at  this  time,  need  added  floods  of  labor 
from  the  south  of  Europe.  There  was  a  time  in  our 
history  when  such  labor  was  greatly  needed.  The 
need  is  now  greater  in  Europe,  and  this  country 
needs  to  assimilate  what  we  now  have,  rather  than 
add  to  the  numbers  who  crowd  into  our  cities  and 
largely  maintain  their  old  world  standard  of  living. 
If  any  large  number  of  farmers  or  farm  helpers  were 
coming — men  and  women  who  would  be  satisfied  to 
move  to  the  country  and  help  at  crop  production— 
the  case  would  be  different,  but  the  great  proportion 
of  those  who  plan  to  come  now  have  little  thought  of 
passing  beyond  the  great  cities.  They  are  more  in 
the  line  of  merchants  or  peddlers  or  hand  workers — 
classes  already  overcrowded  and  of  the  least  use  in 
our  present  conditions.  Our  cities  are  stuffed  to 
overflowing  now.  We  think  restriction  of  immigra¬ 
tion  at  Jhis  time  a  good  thing. 

- *  * 

Regarding  the  Ford  proposal  for  Muscle  Shoals,  do 
you  understand  that  Ford  does  not  guarantee  to  pro¬ 
duce  fertilizer?  I  recently  wrote  one  of  our  Senators, 
urging  him  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Ford  proposal.  Part 
of  his  reply  is  as  follows : 

“The  government  has  already  sunk  $106,000,000  in 
this  project.  It  will  have  to  sink  from  $17,000,000  to 
$50,000,000  more  before  it  is  completed.  As  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fertilizer,  Ford  refuses  to  guarantee  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fertilizer  and  agrees  to  pay  only  $5,000,000 
for  this  property.” 

If  Ford  isn’t  going  to  produce  fertilizer  for  the  farm¬ 
ers,  then  why  all  this  howl  to  support  the  measure? 

Ohio.  r.  b.  P. 

WE  have,  from  the  beginning,  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  turning  this  vast  property  over  to 
Mr.  Ford,  without  compensating  guarantees  to  give 
the  people  value.  We  want  to  know  why  so  many 
Americans  are  willing  to  make  Mr.  Ford  a  present 
of  this  great  public  privilege,  while  they  would  fight 
bitterly  a  plan  to  deliver  it  to  any  other  wealthy 
man  or  corporation.  We  would  like  to  have  a  proper 
answer  to  that  question,  but  thus  far  no  one  seems 
able  or  willing  to  reply  except  one  man,  who  says 
the  people  have  little  or  no  confidence  in  government 
officials,  Avliile  on  his  labor  record  Ford  seems  hon¬ 
est  and  useful.  When  asked  what  guarantee  can  be 
given  that  those  who  follow  Ford  will  be  equally 
honest  and  fair  with  the  public,  this  man  admits 
that  he  does  not  know.  We  feel  that  this  Muscle 
Shoals  proposition  is  the  greatest  public  privilege 
ever  offered  by  any  government  in  the  world.  We 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  handing  it  over  to  any  private 
cbrpo ration — and  we  repeat  our  question :  Why 
should  the  United  States  government  give  to  Henry 
Ford  what  it  would  not  deliver  to  any  other  wealthy 
man? 


Brevities 

“Tired  boy  and  coming  butter  never  could  in  time 
agree.” 

No  sir !  Just  because  the  automobile  makes  more 
noise  than  a  foot  passenger  is  not  proof  that  it  owns 
the  entire  road. 

The  only  place  where  the  blind  can  successfully  lead 
the  blind  is  in  the  dark.  The  'Spanish  have  this  prov¬ 
erb  :  “In  the  dark  the  mole  has  eyes.” 

Many  people,  this  Spring,  want  to  turn  an  old  chick¬ 
en  run  into  a  garden.  What  are  the  chief  requirements? 
Thorough  spading  or  plowing  first.  Then  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  lime,  well  raked  in.  Then  a  good  supply  of  fine 
bone  or  acid  phosphate. 

It  is  estimated  that  87.000  tons  of  potash  are  annu¬ 
ally  blown  away  in  the  smoke  and  dust  from  American 
cement  works,  and  84,000  tons  more  from  blast  fur- 
naces.  All  this  settles  down  somewhere,  but  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  condense  it  and  use  it  on  cultivated  ground. 

And  now,  it  appears,  bobbed  hair  has  got  into  court. 
A  Western  woman  asserted  that  she  would  have  her 
hair  bobbed.  Her  husband  declared  that  if  she  did  he 
would  beat  her,  so  she  went  to  the  judge  to  settle  it. 
The  judge  decides  that  a  woman  has  just  as  much  right 
to  have  her  hair  bobbed  as  her  husband  has  to  have  his 
beard  trimmed. 

Although  it  is  generally  believed  that  a  will  must 
be  “read”  soon  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  this  is 
not  true.  There  are  many  such  beliefs  in  regard  to  the 
law.  When  a  will  is  offered  for  probate  a  certified 
copy  thereof  can  be  obtained  from  the  clerk  of  the 
surrogate’s  court  and  usually  the  attorney  for  the  ex¬ 
ecutor  or  the  executor  will  furnish  a  copy  of  the  will, 
on  request,  to  interested  persons. 

Readers  have  asked  us  what  the  State  of  Nevada 
has  in  the  way  of  soldiers’  bonus  or  compensation.  The 
State  Engineer  tells  us :  “The  State  of  Nevada  has  not 
done  anything  in  the  way  of  compensation  for  ex- 
service  men  with  the  single  exception  of  authorizing  a 
bond  issue  for  $1,000,000  which  is  not  available  for 
use  until  the  federal  government  meets  it  through  an 
adjusted  compensation  measure  with  a  like  amount  or 
better.” 

This  is  in  reply  to  a  person  who  has  been  “directed” 
to  go  from  New  York  to  Pennsylvania  to  act  as  witness 
in  a  legal  trial :  A  person  residing  in  New  York  State 
cannot  be  compelled  to  attend  as  a  witness  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  courts,  but  when  the  witness  elects 
to  go,"  of  course,  the  person  desiring  to  use  the  testi¬ 
mony  should  pay  all  of  his  expenses.  If  the  witness  is 
uncertain  as  to  the  willingness  of  the  party  to  pay 
these  expenses,  it  would  be  well  to  ask  for  the  expenses 
in  advance. 


WE  did  our  first  plowing  on  April  8.  That  is 
about  10  days  later  than  usual.  The  ground 
is  still  cold  and  wet,  the  season  very  backward, 
though  Spring  is  now  coming  with  a  rush.  The  in¬ 
clination  all  through  our  territory  is  to  plant  less 
than  usual  and  give  the  best  possible  care.  Figures 
show7  that  certain  crops  have  not  paid  in  recent 
years.  We  shall  cut  them  out,  seed  more  land  to 
grass  and  small  grain,  and  put  more  time  on  the 
fruit.  An  extra  spraying  or  dusting  this  year  will 
pay  better  than  extra  acres  in  truck  crops.  At  this 
moment  the  prospect  for  fruit  with  us  is  better  than 
in  any  recent  year.  For  three  successive  years  a 
late  frost  has  cut  our  apples  and  peaches  by  at  least 
half.  That  performance  may  be  repeated  this  year 
or  Jack  Frost  may  take  advantage  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  year  to  play  the  part  of  Hon.  John  Frost. 
In  that  case  we  shall  have  a  record-breaking  apple 
crop. 

* 

I  was  cdected  town  tax  collector  at  past  election, 
and  would  like  to  know  if  I  am  obliged  to  make  a 
special  or  personal  call  on  people  who  do  not  volun¬ 
tarily  come  to  my  home,  or  place  where  I  sit  for  tax? 
New  York.  M.  N.  B. 

OU  are  obliged  to  call  at  least  once  on  every 
person  who  does  not  come  to  your  office  to  pay 
his  taxes,  and  if  he  has  any  personal  property  on 
the  premises  you  are  obliged  to  levy  and  sell  the 
same  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  Too  many  tax  col¬ 
lectors  think  that  they  can  sit  in  their  office  and 
perform  their  duties,  and  leave  it  to  the  county 
treasurer  to  collect  those  taxes  that  do  not  come 
easily.  This  very  often  is  satisfactory  to  the  tax¬ 
payer  who  is  buying  his  property  on  a  contract,  for 
he  figures  he  will  stay  as  long  as  he  can,  and  then 
give  up  the  property  with  a  load  of  taxes  for  the 
seller  to  pay. 

* 

THE  closing  hours  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
were  marked  by  wild  disorder — the  worst  riot 
and  scramble  ever  known  on  that  usually  excitable 
occasion.  The  members  were  kept  in  continuous 
session  for  ovey  24  hours,  and  it  is  evident  that 
some  of  them  were  badly  the  worse  for  wear — to 
put  it  mildly.  It  was  a  disgraceful  scene,  and  quite 
unnecessary.  Early  in  the  session  the  members 
dawdled  about,  held  short  sessions  or  none  at  ail 
and  simply  loafed  through  many  valuable  weeks. 

<  me  day  a  single  member  appeared,  elected  himself 
P resident  of  the  Senate,  put  a  motion  to  adjourn, 
declared  it  carried  and  thus  kept  up  the  legal  farce 
of  continuous  session.  They  might  easily  have  ac¬ 
complished  every  useful  purpose  and  then  adjourned 
after  50  days  of  service,  but  they  loafed  along  and 
let  business  accumulate  until  near  the  end  the  mem¬ 
bers  woke  up.  found  themselves  buried  beneath  a 
pile  of  legislation,  and  attempted  to  dispose  of  it 
as  a  man  would  shovel  coal  into  a  furnace.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  several  needed  bills  were  defeated,  while -a  num¬ 
ber  which  never  should  have  been  noticed  slid 
through  with  the  rush.  No  valid  excuse  can  be 
given  for  this  worse  than  folly.  The  Legislature 
could  easily  take  care  of  all  its  business  in  an 
orderly  manner  if  it  would  work  during  the  early 
part  of  the  session. 

* 

WE  would  like  to  see  the  old  rural  cemeteries 
cleaned  up  and  made  respectable.  There  a’e 
many  of  them  scattered  about  the  country — usually 
in  lonely  places — without  natural  beauty.  In  some 
cases  they  have  been  sadly  neglected — turned  into 
pastures  or  abandoned  to  weeds  and  briers.  The 
pioneers,  men  and  women  who  made  the  early  his- 


ON  the  next  page  we  have  a  letter  from  a  happy 
farmer — one  who  has  no  fault  to  find  with 
taxes,  prices  or  income.  This  must  be  some  big 
powerful  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  side  in¬ 
come  from  investments  earned  by  his  father!  That 
is  what  you  would  naturally  conclude,  but  the  fact 
is  that  this  man  is  more  than  GO  years  old  and  has 
worn  a  wooden  leg  for  50  years!  Further,  he  has 
no  boys  to  help  him,  and  has  been  forced  to  develop 
a  worn-out  farm  which  started  with  one  dry  cow 
and  now  carries  over  20  head  of  stock  with  daily 
sales  of  over  $20!  Now  how  did  this  happy  farmer 
do  it — while  practically  everyone  else  is  complain¬ 
ing  about  hard  times?  IIow  did  he  pile  up  this 
mountain  of  contentment  in  the  desert?  We  shall 
try  to  get  him  to  tell  his  own  story,  and  it  ought  to 
be  interesting  to  know  how  one  may  run  to  content¬ 
ment  on  a  wooden  leg. 

* 

WILL  you  help  us  mane  the  celebration  of 
School  Meeting  Day  a  full  success?  We  want 
to  get  a  full  attendance  of  the  people  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  at  the  schoolhouse.  Our  suggestion  is  that  the 
women  provide  a  good  supper  and  invite  all  voters 
to  a  free  meal  and  a  free  talk  over  school  matters. 
You  have  all  come  to  be  interested  in  the  discussion 
over  the  school  bill.  That  bill  is  now  dead — for  the 
present  at  least — but  the  school  question  is  very 
much  alive.  Usually  one  can  count  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  the  men  who  turn  out  at  school  meetings. 
That  lack  of  interest  gave  the  backers  of  the  school 
bill  an  advantage,  because  they  claimed  that  coun¬ 
try  people  had  lost  interest  in  their  schools.  The 
campaign  through  which  we  have  just  passed  proved 
that  is  not  so,  but  now  we  must  give  more  impressive 
proof  by  showing  ourselves  at  the  schoolhouse.  Come 
out — everyone — and  elect  the  best  qualified  man  or 
woman  in  the  district  for  school  officer.  That  is  the 
most  effective  answer  that  can  possibly  be  made  to 
the  charge  that  country  people  are  incapable  of 
handling  their  own  schools.  Have  someone  keep  a 
record  of  the  meeting,  note  who  was  there,  and  send 
a  report  to  us.  That  will  help  organize  a  State-wide 
society,  which  is  now  the  most  necessary  thing  we 
can  put  under  way. 

* 

WE  find  a  division  of  opinion  among  our  people 
regarding  the  proposed  plan  for  increasing 
the  salaries  of  postal  employes.  Many  people  feel 
that  these  faithful  government  servants  are  fairly 
entitled  to  a  living  wage.  They  render  good  service 
and  do  their  duty  often  under  hard  conditions.  As 
town  and  city  workers  they  are  as  much  entitled  to 
a  reasonable  salary  as  other  skilled  workmen.  On 
the  next  page  is  a  statement  from  the  postmaster  of 
Boston  showing  the  cost  of  living  in  town.  While 
all  fair-minded  people  want  government  employes 
to  be  reasonably  paid,  they  are  firmly  and  forcibly 
opposed  to  any  increased  rates  of  parcel  post  as 
contemplated  in  the  bill  now  before  Congress.  In 
many  cases  these  rates  are  doubled,  and  this  in¬ 
crease  will  work  a  great  hardship  to  country  peo¬ 
ple.  It  will  not  increase  postal  revenues,  for  the 
higher  rates  will  simply  drive  a  great  volume  of 
business  to  the  express  companies.  All  over  the 
country  State  Legislatures  and  the  Federal  Congress 
are  trying  to  assist  the  farmer  in  developing  a  di¬ 
rect  trade  so  as  to  obtain  a  fairer  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  Thousands  of  them  are  making  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  parcel  post  for  this  purpose.  To  raise 
the  rates  as  proposed  would  discourage  them  and 
spoil  their  trade,  with  no  benefit  to  anyone  except 
the  express  companies. 
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Cost  of  Life  to  Postal  Employes 


THE  following  statement  was  sent  by  R.  M. 

Baker,  postmaster  of  Boston,  to  Senator  Walsh 
of  Massachusetts.  We  print  it  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  have  a  statement  of  the  argument  back 
of  the  demand  for  increase  of  compensation,  and 


also  get  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  city  life: 


I  inclose  you  an  itemized  expense  account  which  I 
am  sure  will  interest  you  as  being  the  minimum 
amount  a  month,  and  also  per  annum,  on  which  a 
postal  employe  with  a  small  family  of  not  over  four 
persons  (many  of  them  have  families  greater  than 
this)  can  live  in  a  normal,  healthy,  self-respecting 
manner  in  the  Boston  postal  district  today. 

I  have  investigated  the  matter  as  carefully  as  I  pos¬ 
sibly  can.  and  am  personally  quite  shocked  at  the 
amount  which  I  find,  as  a  result  of  the  investigation, 
is  necessary  for  the  above  purpose. 

Unless  the  employes  of  the  government  are  paid  an 
adequate  compensation  it  will  be  found  an  impossi¬ 
bility  to  secure  a  satisfactory  type  of  individual  for 
entrance  into  this  service.  I  know  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  situation  calls  for  immediate  correction. 

Itemized  expense  account  for  man,  wife,  and  two 
children  : 


Rent  . 

F  ood  . 

Clothing  . 

Fuel  and  light  . 

Carfares  and  lunches  . 

Household  equip,  upkeep  . 

Recreation  . 

Insurance  and  savings  . 

Doctor  . 

Dentist  . 

Papers,  magazines,  and  incidentals... 

Laundry  . - . 

Church  . 


Total 


Month  Annum 
$37.50  $  450.00 
05.00  7 SO.  00 

30.00  360.00 

12.50  150.00 

15.00  1SO.OO 

8.50  102.00 

8.50  102.00 

12.50  150.00 

2.50  30.00 

2.50  30.00 

5.00  60.00 

2.50  30.00 

1.00  12.00 


$203.00  $2436.00 


The  School  Battle  and  Its  Lesson 

THE  last  hours  of  the  Downing  school  bill  were 
full  of  adventure  and  excitement.  After  the 
great  Albany  hearing  on  March  19  it  was  well  m- 
derstood  that  the  opposition  had  out-voted  and 
out-voiced  the  backers  of  the  bill.  The  Assembly 
would  not  dare  to  pass  the  bill  in  the  face  of  the 
rural  protest.  There  then  appeared  a  new  element 
in  the  form  of  a  strong  lobby  composed  of  women 
representing  the  Woman’s  League  of  Voters.  This 
is  largely  an  organization  of  well-to-do  city  women. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn  they  have  little  strength  in 
the  country,  and  very  little  real  knowledge  of  rural 
life.  Most  of  the  leaders  seem  to  have  nothing  to 
do  except  to  promote  legislation,  and  apparently 
they  had  an  abundance  of  money  to  spend.  At  any 
rate  they  descended  upon  Albany  prepared  to  prac¬ 
tice  all  the  old  tricks  of  the  politicians  and  a  few 
new  ones.  There  are  men  backing  the  school  bill 
who  know  the  farmers’  habits  and  psychology,  and 
they  must  have  viewed  this  invasion  with  dismay. 
They  must  have  known  only  too  well  how  country 
people  and  country  women  in  particular  would  re¬ 
gard  such  an  effort.  We  are  told  that  at  least  one 
of  these  leaders  hires  a  French  governess  to  teach 
her  own  children. 

The  original  backers  of  the  bill  knew  they  were 
beaten,  but  these  women  persisted  and,  without 
question,  did  their  cause  more  harm  than  good.  The 
daily  papers  were  filled  wih  misleading  reports,  and 
leaders  in  the  Legislature  wrere  misquoted.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  were  pestered — in  fact  those 
lady  politicians  overdid  their  part.  The  Downing 
bill  was  slumbering  in  the  rules  committee  of  the 
Assembly.  A  caucus  of  the  Republican  members 
was  finally  held — this  brought  out  practically  all  of 
the  members  representing  rural  counties.  Out  of 
S3  px-esent  our  report  is  that  only  five  spoke  in  its 
favor,  and  it  was  decided  to  kill  the  Downing  bill 
by  leaving  it  in  committee.  Then  a  new  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Depai'tment 
of  Education  and  if  possible  prepare  a  new  bill  or 
new  amendments  which  would  make  the  bill  “per- 
missive.”  Finally  such  a  bill  was  prepared,  but  no 
one  seems  able  to  tell  us  just  what  it  meant.  Most 
of  the  Assemblymen  never  saw  it — yet  they  were 
asked  to  drop  everything  and  put  it  through.  In 
the  closing  hours  of  the  Legislature  this  amended 
bill  passed  the  Senate  26  to  25 — a  strict  party  vote. 
Exactly  the  same  Senators  last  year  passed  the 
original  bill  42  to  8!  The  bill  was  then  rushed  to 
the  Assembly,  and  few  of  our  people  will  ever  know 
what  efforts  were  made  to  put  this  bill  over.  The^e 
women  politicians  demanded  that  the  Assemblymen 
pass  a  bill  which  practically  none  of  them  under¬ 
stood  or  had  even  read.  They  knew  that  the  pass¬ 
age  of  such  a  bill  would  only  add  fuel  to  the  flame. 
It  would  prove  the  contention  that  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  were  trying  to  “put  something  over”  and 
arouse  the  anger  of  rural  people  to  a  white  heat.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  that  men  who  have  the  faint¬ 
est  idea  of  the  character  of  our  farmers  would 
counsel  such  a  movement.  This  final  attempt  to 


change  the  bill  after  insisting  that  they  would  never 
do  so,  and  then  trying  to  push  an  ill-considered 
amendment  upon  the  people,  will  simply  intensify 
the  feeling  against  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  and 
make  it  far  more  difficult  to  effect  a  fair  compro¬ 
mise.  The  Assembly  wisely  I’efused  to  be  a  part  of 
such  a  scheme,  and  the  bill  died  in  committee. 

The  women  politicians  who  are  lai'gely  i*esponsi- 
ble  for  this  blunder  insist  that  they  will  be  back 
next  year  with  the  same  tactics.  Very  well;  our 
folks  will  be  ready  for  them.  We  now  understand 
what  we  must  do,  and  we  will  proceed  to  organize 
as  farmers  never  before  were  organized  in  New 
York  State.  No  greater  tribute  was  ever  paid  to 
the  power  of  our  country  people  than  when  the  New 
Yoi-k  Assembly  stood  firm  in  the  face  of  the  strong¬ 
est  lobby  gathered  at  Albany  in  yeai*s,  and  refused 
to  have  a  part  in  taking  advantage  of  country  peo¬ 
ple.  For  it  meant  the  meanest  sort  of  advantage  to 
push  that  amended  bill  through  without  explanation 
or  study.  The  farmers  could  not  be  there.  They 
had  their  work  to  do — but  in  the  words  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  song,  “Though  absent  they  were  not  foi’gotten.” 
It  was  a  great  battle  and  it  has  taught  us  a  mighty 
lesson.  Farmers  now  know  their  power  as  volun- 
teei’s  on  the  defensive.  Now  they  must  organize, 
drill  themselves  into  one  army  and  take  the  offen¬ 
sive.. 


Co-operation 

ONE  fundamental  principle,  at  least,  must  be 
maintained  if  farm  co-operation  is  to  be  perma¬ 
nent  and  successful.  The  members  must  appi’ove  its 
plans  and  dii’ect  its  policies.  This  privilege  of  con¬ 
trol,  moreover,  must  not  be  merely  academic.  It 
must  be  real.  The  members  must  actually  perform 
the  functions  of  control.  The  essence  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment  in  co-operation,  as  in  democracy,  is  in  the 
ballot.  The  by-laws  of  evei’y  farm  co-operative  as¬ 
sociation  should  provide  in  detail  for  a  simple  but 
complete  aiTangement  so  that  the  members  can  vote 
annually  to  elect  its  management,  and  as  often  as 
they  wish  and  circumstances  waiTant  in  referendum 
on  policies  and  unusual  expenditures.  The  vote 
should  be  invariably  by  ballot,  direct  or  by  mail,  and 
strictly  secret.  In  election  there  should  be  provis¬ 
ions  for  at  least  two  candidate  for  each  position,  and 
pi'ovision  should  be  made  to  insure  repi’esentation 
to  minority  groups.  It  should  also  be  made  easy  for 
substantial  groups  of  the  membership  to  call  for  a 
refei’endum.  Of  course  the  fairness  of  the  vote  and 
the  count  must  be  secured  beyond  any  possibility 
of  doubt. 

As  a  coi-ollary  to  this  proposition,  the  members 
must  be  fully  informed.  No  man  can  form  a  coi-- 
rect  judgment  without  correct  information.  To 
vote  intelligently  the  voter  must  be  well  informed. 
The  records  should  always  be  open  to  members,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  central  organization,  with  members 
far  removed  from  its  seat  of  activities,  the  secretary 
should  be  directed  to  give  full  and  detailed  reports 
of  the  proceedings  and  of  the  finances.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  during  times  of  smooth  sailing,  these 
details  may  seem  trivial  or  useless,  but  these  are 
just  the  times  to  develop  orderly  procedure.  A 
share  in  the  management  will  give  membei’s  con¬ 
fidence,  avoid  suspicions  and  encourage  individual 
interest  of  members  in  the  work.  It  is  the  only  hope 
of  avoiding  splits  in  the  organization.  With  a  minor¬ 
ity  group  rule  the  independent  member  has  no 
choice  but  to  submit  or  get  out.  Establish  a  ma¬ 
jority  rule  and,  if  defeated,  he  will  stick,  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  the  majority  to  his  side  next  time. 
He  will  patronize  fairness.  This  is  the  policy  of 
true  co-operation. 


New  England  Milk  Matters 

A  COMMITTEE  recently  appointed  at  an  all-New 
England  dairy  conference  considered  two  pro¬ 
posed  forms  of  dairy  organization  to  handle  New 
England  milk  at  a  meeting  on  April  11  in  Boston. 
One  suggestion  was  to  organize  a  larger  association 
to  cover  all  New  England  with  centralized  control 
and  ownership  of  plants  and  implements  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  other  plan  presented  was  a  federation  of 
many  small  local  associations  now  existing  and  to  be 
organized.  This  plan  was  advocated  by  E.  S.  Brig¬ 
ham,  the  popular  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of 
Vermont.  A  majority  of  the  committee,  however, 
favored  the  centralized  plan. 

The  New  England  committee  could  profitably 
study  the  history  of  centralized  associations  before 
finally  adopting  this  form.  This  form  failed  utterly 
in  Oregon,  it  is  now  in  the  throes  of  a  second  failure 
in  Chicago,  and  it  has  not  kept  members  together  in 


New  Yoi’k.  It  has  no  i*ecord  of  permanent  success 
wherever  tided  out,  either  in  Eui’ope  or  America. 

The  successful  farm  co-operative  experience  the 
world  over  has  been  under  the  form  of  organization 
recommended  by  Commissioner  Brigham.  Ilis  plan 
is  built  from  the  ground  up.  It  stai’ts  with  the 
fanner,  and  he  controls  it  from  beginning  to  finish. 
It  is  simple  in  form,  and  easily  managed.  In  con¬ 
trol  of  it  themselves,  farmers  are  in  a  position  to 
keep  down  expenses  and  to  avoid  extravagance.  The 
simple  machinery  of  the  organization  is  operated 
with  little  expense.  It  is  a  success  all  over  Europe 
and  in  many  parts  of  America. 

Before  the  plan  of  federated  local  associations  is 
abandoned,  it  would  be  a  democratic  plan  to  give 
New  England  dairymen  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
merits  of  both  plans,  and  then  through  a  referendum 
allow  them  to  decide  the  form  they  want  for  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  true  co-operative  pi*actice.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  “do  it  ourselves.” 


Farm  Tax  Matters 

BEFORE  we  can  know  the  exact  amount  of  pi-op- 
erty  tax  as  paid  by  farmers  and  the  percent¬ 
ages  paid  by  them  as  compared  with  other  classes  of 
property,  we  must  have  statistics  to  show  the  as¬ 
sessed  valuation  of  farm  property  in  each  taxable 
division  of  the  State,  separate  from  village  and  other 
classes  of  property,  that  are  now  included  in  one 
item  in  the  State  reports.  In  order  to  obtain  ade¬ 
quate  farm  statistics  it  will  be  necessary  to  amend 
Section  21  of  the  tax  law  so  that  the  assessors  in 
preparing  their  assessment  rolls  shall  list  farm 
property  separate  from  other  property.  Also  list 
separately  forest  property,  mining  property,  water 
rights,  etc. 

Then  Section  61  should  be  amended  to  require 
clerks  of  boards  of  supervisors  to  report  separately 
to  the  State  Tax  Commission  the  assessment  of  city 
property,  village  property,  farm  property,  forest 
property,  mining  px*operty,  water  rights,  etc.,  and  the 
taxes  levied  upon  each  of  these  different  classes  of 
property.  Then  the  State  Tax  Commission  in  their 
annual  report  will  be  able  to  publish  such  statistics, 
and  farmers  will  be  able  to  make  a  comparison  of 
their  property  tax  with  that  of  other  classes  of  prop¬ 
erty. 

This  is  information  needed  in  a  study  of  pi’oblems 
affecting  agriculture,  and  farmers  will,  do  well  to 
make  a  demand  for  it  individually  and  collectively 
through  their  organizations.  For  intelligent  work 
we  must  have  accurate  information. 


A  Wooden-legged  Farmer  Makes  Good 

I  am  inclosing  that  said  dollar  for  my  renewal,  and 
I  wish  that  you  were  here  ;  I  would  like  to  show  you 
what  a  man  past  60  years  old  who  has  worn  a  wooden 
leg  for  over  50  years  and  has  no  boys  to  help  him,  has 
done  in  the  last  five  years  on  a  run-down  (but  nol 
worn-out)  farm.  I  bought  it  for  less  money  than  it 
would  cost  to  build  the  house  or  the  barn.  There  was 
no  fence  on  the  place,  and  the  ground  was  so  poor  and 
sour  that  it  would  not  grow  a  good  crop  of  weeds.  The 
man  I  bought  it  from  only  made  hay  enough  to  winter 
three  head  of  stock,  lie  was  running  a  dairy,  selling 
milk  in  town,  but  he  only  had  one  cow,  and  she  was 
dry. 

I  have  at  present  30  head  of  cattle  and  three  horses, 
and  am  selling  over  $20  worth  of  milk  and  eggs  a  day, 
and  there  are  306  days  in  ray  year.  I  am  not  kicking 
about  taxes  or  hard  times.  In  my  time  I  have  seen 
wheat  sell  for  50  cents  a  bushel,  corn  15  cents,  oats  12 
cents,  hay  in  the  stack  at  $2  a  ton,  cotton  at  7  cents  a 
pound,  eggs  at  5  cents  a  dozen,  fresh  cows  at  $10  a 
head,  wool  10  cents  a  pound,  and  fat  lambs  4  cents  a 
pound.  If  anyone  doubts  these  prices  I  can  tell  you 
when  and  where. 

My  old  home  is  in  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.,  but  I  have  been 
in  23  of  the  .States,  and  have  farmed  in  Indiana,  Okla¬ 
homa.  Kansas  and  Pennsylvania,  and  I  will  say  that 
the  East  today  offers  the  best  chance  of  any  place  I 
know  to  a  man  who  will  work  with  his  head  and  his 
hands.  j.  d.  mather. 

McKean  Co.,  Pa. 


We  have  several  questions  regarding  legal  rights  over 
a  “spite”  fence,  which  deprives  one  of  light  and  air.  Of 
course  we  cannot  fairly  advise  about  such  local  cases. 
Get  rid  of  the  spite  and  the  fence  will  come  down.  If 
the  spite  cannot  be  wiped  out — a  local  lawyer  is  needed. 

Several  people  write  that  man  and  wife  have  each 
separate  pieces  of  property  and  they  want  to  combine 
all  of  it  under  a  joint  deed.  In  such  cases  our  advice 
is  to  go  and  consult  some  good  local  attorney.  Do  not 
take  any  chances  on  a  matter  which  may  mean  great 
unhappiness  later  if  any  mistake  is  made  now. 

The  latest  question  we  have  is,  “Why  was  the  comb 
put  on  the  head  of  the  domestic  fowl?  What  was  its 
original  purpose?”  Nature  never  does  anything  for 
ornamentation.  We  have  had  various  guesses — but  no 
real  answer.  It  seems  to  be  generally  believed  that  the 
hen’s  comb  was  produced  by  domestication. 

In  one  of  the  sketches  on  Cape  Cod  we  mentioned 
certain  African  tribes  whose  people  drink  sea  water. 
Several  people  have  questioned  the  statement.  We 
now  have  reports  of  cattle  taken  from  the  interior  to 
the  sea  coast,  which  when  sick,  drink  the  salt  water  and 
are  helped  by  it.  There  are  also  cases  where  cattle 
have  been  fed  on  salted  fish  ! 
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Boys  and  Gir 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttl 

s 

e 

Make  this  the  best 
So  old  and  young 

page  in  the  book 
will  take  a  look. 

A»,XKt 


Drawn  by  Miriam  Rachel,  Pennsylvania 


Memory  Verse 

APRIL 

All  the  fields  are  fair  and  green. 
All  the  woods  and  meadows; 

Clouds  are  fleecy,  and  the  wind 
Races  with  the  shadows. 

Little  showers  come  stepping  down 
From  the  happy  hills ; 

Violets  are  everywhere, 

So  are  daffodils. 

April.  April,  April, 

We  love  you  more  and  more ! 

Every  single  year  you  seem 
Sweeter  than  before. 

NANCY  BYRD  TURNER. 

Sent  by  Elizabeth  France 
New  York.  (14  years). 


As  I  write  again  to  my  boys  and  girls 
it  is  only  a  few  days  since  Nature  sent 
us  her  “April  Fool  thunder-snowstorm.” 
Many  of  you  commented  on  it  in  your  let¬ 
ters.  No  doubt  you  made  the  most  of 
one  last  playtime  in  the  snow  which  went 
away  as  rapidly  as  it  came.  You  will 
read  this  page  near  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  Spring  signs  will  then  be 
seen  on  every  hand — grass  will  be  green, 
trees  will  be  bursting  into  leaf  and  blos¬ 
som,  birds  will  be  building  their  nests, 
much  plowing  will  be  finished  and  in 
progress,  and  some  seeds  will  already 
have  been  sown  in  field  and  garden.  It  is 
a  glad  and  joyous  time  of  year,  when  we 
seem  to  feel  ourselves  growing  along  with 
the  plants  and  animals.  Many  beautiful 
poems  have  been  written  about  April  and 
Springtime,  and  our  readers  sent  in  such 
a  fine  collection  that  I  thought  you  would 
enjoy  having  several  of  them  on  Our  Page 
this  time.  Some  you  will  want  to  learn 
by  heart ;  all  you  will  wish  to  copy  into 
vour  notebooks. 


April 

Ah,  welcome,  sweet  April,  whose  feet  on 
the  hills 

Have  walked  down  the  valleys  and 
crossed  o’er  the  rills  ; 

The  pearls  that  you  bring  us  are  dews 
and  warm  showers. 

And  the  hem  of  your  garment  is  broidered 
with  flowers. 

— ‘Selected. 

Sent  by  Samuel  Gadd.  Massachusetts, 
and  Dorothy  Frylink,  New  Jersey. 


W'ith  wings.  Bats  destroy  insects  and 
should  not  be  killed. 

blanche  vodvarka  (13  years). 
New  York. 


When  the  mother  bat  leaves  her  shelter 
her  young  either  cling  to  her  neck  and  are 
taken  along,  or  she  leaves  them  on  a  tree 
hanging  safely  hidden.  We  should  not 
fear  the  bat,  but  rather  look  on  it  as  a 
helpful  worker  in  the  night,  for  the  food 
it  eats — the  night  insects — are  enemies 
of  gardens  and  orchards.  As  Winter  ap¬ 
proaches  in  cold  climates  bats  seek  shel¬ 
ter  in  deserted  buildings  and  similar  re¬ 
treats,  where  they  cling  together  in  large 
clusters,  hanging  head  downward,  and 
sleep  until  the  returning  Spring  recalls 
them  to  life.  leah  defayette 

New  York.  (13  years). 


didn’t  find  any.  Finally  I  looked  behind 
a  door  on  the  barn  that  had  been  open  a 
long  time,  and  there  were  three  bats 
hanging  to  the  boards.  I  touched  one 
and  it  flew  to  the  ground  and  kept  open¬ 
ing  its  mouth.  I  knew  it  didn’t  like  to 
be  bothered,  so  I  took  hold  of  its  wTings 
and  put  it  back  on  the  side  of  the  barn.  I 
looked  again  a  couple  of  days  later  and 
they  were  not  there.  hazel  duntz. 

New  York. 


That  will  in  June-time  throw 
A  waving  shadow  on  the  lawn  below ; 

’Tis  April,  and  a  thousand  ice-freed  rills 
Fu  rrow  a  thousand  hills ; 

The  wheat  has  pierced  the  loam, 


As  I  am  a  67-year-old  boy  I  am  hardly 
eligible  to  a  place  in  your  contests,  yet  I 
have  a  story  to  tell  which  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest.  More  than  30  years  ago  I  owned 
a  Morgan  horse,  Nigger,  and  one  morning 
in  June  the  hired  man  harnessed  him, 
hitched  him  to  a  light  sled  and  brought 
him  to  the  back  part  of  the  farm  to  haul 
tobacco  plants  to  the  field  for  setting. 
The  horse  was  tossing  his  head,  his  mane 
was  all  tangled,  and  he  was  evidently 
badly  excited  about  something,  but  we 
hauled  the  plants  to  the  field  and  I  took 
the  horse  to  his  stable.  His  excitement 
s_~med  to  increase  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
his  box  stall,  and  as  I  stood  at  his  side 
and  tried  to  get  the  tangles  out  of  his 
mine,  down  dropped  a  squeaking  little 
bat. 

About  seven  years  afterward  this  horse 
was  in  a  team,  plowing,  and  the  children, 
playing  along  the  edge  of  a  thicket,  had 
found  something  hanging  in  a  wild  goose¬ 
berry  bush  at  the  end  of  the  land.  I 
caught  the  “something.”  which  proved  to 
be  a  large  red  bat,  which  at  once  began  to 
squeal,  and  it  took  all  the  strength  and 
skill  I  had  to  keep  Nigger  from  running 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Booth  (15  years ) 
New  York 

And  where  the  orchards  soon  the  pinky 
foam 

Of  blossom-seas  wall  toss, 

The  spider  fling  their  filmy  webs  across. 

• — CLINTON  8C0LLARD 

Sent  by  Anna  (12)  and  Charles  (8) 
Warner,  Pennsylvania. 


We  own  two  houses,  and  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  one  we  do  not  live  in  I  did 
have  a  playhouse.  My  girl  friend  and  I 
w^ere  playing  there  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Winter  (when  it  had  been  shut  up). 
We  were  about  to  open  the  blinds  on  the 
west  side  when  she  spied  what  she  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  mouse,  evidently  squeezed 
in  between  the  blind  and  the  window, 
dead.  We  proceeded  to  open  the  shutter, 
supposing  that  the  “poor  thing”  would 
drop  to  the  ground,  but  the  bat  woke  up 
and  darted  into  the  room.  We  rushed 
outside  (as  girls  might),  leaving  the  win¬ 
dow  open.  Presently  we  saw  the  bat 
come  out  of  the  window.  It  dodged 
around  the  house  a  couple  of  time.  Think¬ 
ing  ourselves  safe  we  returned  to  our 
playhouse.  A  few  days  later  we  saw 
what  we  supposed  to  be  the  same  bat  be¬ 
tween  the  blind  and  window  in  the  first 
story  of  the  same  house. 

MARGARET  KIMBERLY  (13  years). 

Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Charles  Traver,  New  York 


off,  although  he  was  one  of  the  gentlest 
horses  I  ever  saw.  He  had  not  forgotten 
his  fright  some  years  before. 

Ohio.  c.  D.  LYON. 


People  are  afraid  to  have  bats  come  in 
their  houses  because  they  say  that  a  bat 
carries  bedbugs,  which  is  not  so.  (Editor’s 
Note :  Bats  often  do  have  bedbugs  on 
them,  but  not  the  kind  of  bedbugs  that  at¬ 
tack  human  beings.)  They  get  into  the 
houses  at  night  when  windows  are  open. 
One  night  a  bat  got  into  our  house 
through  an  open  window.  We  were  up 
looking  for  it.  At  last  we  caught  it  and 
let  it  out  of  the  window  again. 

vesta  Walters  (12  years). 

New  Jersey. 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

I  am  a  bird,  smaller  than  a  robin.  The 
color  of  my  back  is  dark  gray.  I  have 
light  underparts  and  a  white  band  on  the 
end  of  my  tail.  When  full  grown  I  have 
a  concealed  orange  crown.  My  bill  is 
long  and  strong.  I  live  mostly  on  insects. 
I  catch  them  while  flying.  I  nest  on  a 
horizontal  branch  of  an  apple  or  similar 
tree.  My  nest  is  rather  bulky,  of  woven 
grass,  fibers  and  down.  My  eggs  are  from 
three  to  five.  They  are  a  creamy  white 
and  splashed  with  brown.  My  use  to 
man  is  to  destroy  insects,  but  occasional¬ 
ly  I  take  honey  bees.  What  is  my  name? 

MARION  GLAESEL  (12  years). 

New  York. 

Marion  Wehust  (10  years).  New  York, 
also  sent  a  good  description  of  this  same 
bird.  In  answering  tell  any  experience 
you  have  had  with  it. 


One  day  while  I  was  in  the  barn  I  saw 
a  bat  fly  out,  and  wondered  why  it  did. 
because  they  can’t  see  in  the  daytime.  I 
thought  there  might  be  more  around,  so 
I  looked  in  the  cracks  and  corners,  but 


April  Promise 

’Tis  April,  and  the  willow  leans  to  look 
And  see  within  the  brook 
Its  fair,  new  garniture  of  palest  green ; 
'Tis  April,  and  the  maple  buds  are  red, 
While  in  the  elms  o’erhead 
The  leaf-elves  have  begun  to  weave  a 
screen 


All  About  Bats 

More  answers  came  in  on  last  month’s 
Nature  Puzzle  than  on  any  we  have  ever 
published,  and  many  readers  told  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  with  these  interesting 
little  creatures.  Some  of  the  best  letters 
you  will  find  below,  including  one  from  a 
gentleman  who  calls  himself  “a  67-year- 
old  boy.”  He  hoped  his  story  would  be 
enjoyed,  and  having  enjoyed  it  myself  I 
am  passing  it  on  to  you. 

One  noon  last  Summer  when  I  came  in 
for  dinner  I  spied  something  between  a 
brown  and  a  tan  color  hanging  in  our 
back  porch.  After  I  examined  it  very 
closely  I  concluded  it  was  a  bat.  It  was 
hanging  by  its  feet,  which  are  under 
its  wings.  Its  head  was  pointing  towards 
the  floor.  Its  wings  were  folded  up. 
They  were  made  up  like  the  structure  of 
a  leaf,  with  ribs  or  veins  to  give  them 
stiffness.  Toward  evening  it  flew  away. 
I  found  it  a  very  interesting  animal. 

alice  ph air  (16  years). 

New  York. 


In  our  sclioolhouse  in  the  attic  are  some 
bats.  Some  of  the  boys  climbed  up  and 
killed  one  and  brought  it  down  for  us  to 
look  at.  It  looked  about  like  a  mouse 


An  Active  Game 

It  is  coming  fine  weather  to  be  out  of 
doors,  and  at  your  school  you  will  enjoy 
the  game  described  below  by  one  of  our 
readers.  I  would  like  to  have  more  de¬ 
scriptions  of  games  for  outdoor  playing ; 
also  some  games  or  amusements  that  boys 
and  girls  can  carry  on  alone  or  by  twos 
and  threes  in  the  Summer  vacation,  when 
large  groups  do  not  often  get  together. 
These  would  be  especially  good  to  print 
during  the  next  few  months.  Then  in 
the  Fall  we  will  have  some  more  active 
group  games,  and  as  Winter  comes  on 
some  indoor  games.  Does  this  plan  please 
you?  Here  is  the  new  game: 

A  game  we  play  at  school  is  called 
“Poison.”  A  pole  is  set  up  (not  se¬ 
curely)  in  the  ground.  The  players  take 
hands  and  run  in  a  circle  around  the 
pole.  Each  player  tries  to  make  the  next 
one  to  him  knock  down  the  pole.  When 
this  happens  they  all  scatter  and  run, 
while  the  one  who  struck  the  pole  picks 
up  a  soft  ball  that  is  by  the  pole  and 
tries  to  hit  someone  with  it.  If  he  suc¬ 
ceeds,  the  one  w'ho  is  hit  is  out ;  if  he 
does  not  succeed  then  he  is  out.  The 
game  may  continue  until  only  one  player 
is  left,  or  it  may  be  started  again  at  any 
time  with  the  full  circle.  This  game  is 
very  nice,  and  in  cool  weather  is  just  the 
thing  to  get  you  warm. 

Esther  corcoran  (10  years) . 

New  York. 


The  air  is  soft  and  balmy. 

The  grass  is  growing  green. 

The  maple  buds  are  swelling 

Till  their  slender  threads  are  seen. 
The  brown  brook  chatters  gayly 
Its  rippling  course  along, 

And  hark  !  from  a  distant  treetop 
I  hear  the  bluebird’s  song. 

-From  “In  April,”  by  Emily  Gail 
Arnold.  Sent  by  Mabel  Rohrer  (15 
years).  Pennsylvania. 


Evangeline  and  the  Acadians  Are  Batiished — Drawn  by  Charlotte  Baker,  New  York 


Evangeline 

BY  HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

Many,  indeed,  were  the  letters  that 
came  answering  last  month’s  poem  puz¬ 
zle.  I  am  glad  that  such  a  large  number 
have  read  the  beautiful  poem  of  “Evan¬ 
geline,”  and  hope  that  no  boy  or  girl  will 
ever  grow  up  without  reading  it.  In  some 
States  it  is  studied  in  the  schools  and  in 
this  way  all  come  to  know  the  poem. 
Nothing  I  could  urge  you  to  do  would 
mean  more  to  you  now  and  every  year  to 
come  as  you  grow  older  than  to  read 
much  that  was  written  by  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  who  was  called  “The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Poet.”  Not  only  are  his  poems  full 
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of  interest,  but  they  are  so  simple,  so  ten¬ 
der,  so  full  of  loving  kindness  and  the 
inspiration  to  meet  our  lives  bravely 
whatever  may  come,  that  every  time  we 
sit  down  even  for  five  or  10  minutes  and 
read  a  bit  in  them  we  feel  better  and 
happier  for  it.  It  is  a  very  great  thing  to 
live  such  a  life  and  leave  such  a  work  as 
did  Mr.  Longfellow.  That  is  why  it  is 
so  well  worth  while  for  us  to  take  space 
on  Our  Page  to  talk  about  him.  and  I 
have  selected  five  or  six  of  the  best  let¬ 
ters  sent  in  for  you  all  to  read.  Here 
they  are: 

The  answer  to  Evelyn  Haskell’s  poem 
puzzle  is  “Evangeline.”  It  was  written  by 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  The  place 
of  this  poem  is  Acadia,  which  is  now 
Nova  Scotia.  The  rich  farmer’s  name 
was  Benedict  Bellefontaine.  and  his 
daughter’s  name  was  Evangeline.  Her 
friend  was  Gabriel  Lajeunesse.  and  his 
father’s  name  was  Basil,  and  he  was  a 
blacksmith.  This  poem  is  a  great  love 
story.  We  read  it  in  school  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  it  very  much.  lillian  kyed. 

Connecticut. 


I  think  “Evangeline”  is  one  of  the  pret¬ 
tiest  poems  Longfellow  ever  wrote.  He 
lived  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  All  the  chil¬ 
dren  loved  him.  and  he  wrote  many  poems 
about  them.  When  the  streets  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  were  widened  they  said  they  would 
have  to  chop  down  a  chestnut  tree  in 
front  of  a  blacksmith’s  shop.  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow  went  and  asked  the  men  who  were 
going  to  chop  it  down  if  they  would  not 
let  it  stand.  They  said  they  could  not. 
But  without  his  knowing  it  they  asked 
each  school  child  to  bring  a  penny  and 
they  had  a  chair  made  out  of  the  tree.  If 
you  should  go  to  Cambridge  now  you 
could  go  into  Longfellow’s  home  and  see 
that  chair  in  his  study.  You  could  also 
meet  one  of  his  daughters,  who  is  still  liv¬ 
ing  there.  You  can  only  go  in  on  certain 
days.  HELEN  rarie  (10  years). 

Pennsylvania. 

Editor’s  Note. — I  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  Helen  is  right  in  what  she 
says  about  Mr.  Longfellow’s  home,  al¬ 
though  I  have  had  no  time  to  make  sure. 
It  would  have  been  fine  if  wTe  could  have 
had  a  letter  from  someone  who  lives  >n 
Cambridge  or  who  has  been  there  recently 
and  actually  seen  these  things. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  poem 
“Evangeline”  is  interesting.  Bev.  H.  L. 
Conolly,  a  friend  of  both  Longfellow  and 
Hawthorne,  heard  from  a  French-Ac- 
adian  in  his  congregation,  years  after,  the 
tale  of  a  young  couple  who  were  separat- 
i  d  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion.  The  girl 
wandered  among  the  States  seeking  her 
lover.  At  last,  when  she  was  old,  she 
found  him  on  his  deathbed.  Mr.  Conolly 
told  this  to  Hawthorne  as  a  suitable  plot 
for  a  story.  Hawthorne  was  doubtful 
about  using  it  in  prose,  and  Longfellow 
said  “Give  it  to  me  and  promise  you  will 
not  write  about  it  until  I  have  written 
the  poem.”  grace  boutciier 

Pennsylvania.  (14  years). 


A  bronze  statue  of  Evangeline  was  un¬ 
veiled  on  July  29,  1920,  at  Grand  Pre, 
Nova  Scotia.  It  represents  her  about  to 
leave  her  native  land.  Her  face  is  turned 
slightly  backward  in  a  sorrowful  man¬ 
ner.  doris  marvin  (16  years). 

<  )hio. 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  was 
born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  27,  1S07. 
11  is  birthplace  was  a  beautiful  and  busy 
town,  a  forest  city  with  miles  of  seabeach 
and  a  port  where  merchant  vessels  from 
the  West  Indies  exchanged  sugar  and  rum 
for  the  products  of  the  forests  and  the 
fisheries  of  Maine. 

We  are  told  that  he  was  a  boy  “true, 
high-minded  and  noble,”  “handsome  in 
appearance,”  “active,  eager,  often  impa¬ 
tient,”  and  the  “sunlight  of  the  home.” 
His  conduct  at  school  was  “very  correct 
and  amiable” — he  read  much  and  was  al¬ 
ways  studious  and  thoughtful.  Longfel¬ 
low’s  education  was  obtained  in  Portland 
and  at  Bowdoin  College.  Brunswick,  Me. 
After  five  years’  teaching  at  Bowdoin, 
Longfellow  was  invited  in  1S34  to  the 
chair  of  modern  languages  in  Harvard 
College.  In  1836  he  began  his  active 
work  at  Harvard  and  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  historic  Craigie  House  over¬ 
looking  the  Charles  River.  For  17  years 
Longfellow  filled  the  professorship  at 
Harvard  and  was  one  of  the  best  beloved 
instructors.  He  resigned  that  he  might 
devote  himself  to  writing.  He  died 
March  24,  1S82,  aged  75  years.  In  1884 
a  bust  of  him  was  placed  in  the  poet’s 
corner  at  Westminster  Abbey — this  was 
England’s  tribute.  Longfellow’s  poems 
will  be  read  by  many  children  in  years  to 
come.  His  poems  will  not  grow  old. 

HENRIETTA  wei&and,  (14  years). 

Ohio. 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Evangeline,”  was  born  in  Port¬ 
land,  Me.  His  mother  could  trace  her 
ancestry  back  to  Priscilla  and  John  Al- 
den.  the  two  sturdy  Pilgrims  mentioned 
in  Longfellow’s  “The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish.”  Henry  began  school  when 
only  three  years  old,  and  was  half 
through  his  Latin  grammar  at  six  years 
<>f  age.  He  entered  Bowdoin  College 


Underneath  a  big  umbrella  little  Jack  and  Isabella, 

Just  enjoy  the  April  rain — draw  them  walking  in  the  lane. 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Frank  Matthews 
(7  years),  Connecticut 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Gladys  Fenner 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Helen  Miller  (12  years) 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Vlasta  Novak  (15  years) 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Imoyene  Manning  (10  years) 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (15  years) 
Pennsylvania 


Michigan  New  York 


when  he  was  14  and  met  Franklin  Pierce 
and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Longfellow 
roomed  in  a  house  which  was  later  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mrs..  Stowe  when  she  wrote 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  He  was  one  of  the 
four  who  were  given  a  place  on  the  com¬ 
mencement  program. 

After  a  visit  to  France,  Spain,  Italy 
and  Germany  to  study  languages,  he  took 
up  his  position  as  professor  of  modern 
languages  at  Bowdoin  College.  Several 
years  later  he  published  an  account  of  his 


travels.  He  resigned  his  position  for 
that  of  professor  of  modern  languages  in 
Harvard.  In  preparation  he  made  an¬ 
other  trip  to  Europe,  on  which  his  wife 
died  in  Holland.  On  his  return  he  lived 
in  the  Craigie  House,  formerly  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Washington.  While  visiting 
Springfield,  he  saw  the  arsenal  and  an 
old-fashioned  clock  which  soon  became  his 
property.  It  was  these  two  sights  that 
called  forth  his  two  poems  describing 
them.  He  also  wrote  “A  Psalm  of  Life” 


and  “The  Village  Blacksmith”  at  this 
time.  At  Harvard  his  class  hours  were 
long  and  he  studied  until  midnight.  Worn 
out  by  his  studies  and  college  duties,  he 
sailed  to  Europe  again  for  a  rest.  It  was 
on  his  return  that  he  composed  his  anti¬ 
slavery  poems.  Wishing  to  devote  more 
of  his  time  to  poetry,  lie  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  at  Harvard,  which  was  filled  by 
James  Russell  Lowell. 

Some  years  later  the  second  Mrs.  Long¬ 
fellow  was  fatally  burned.  The  funeral 
was  on  their  wedding  anniversary.  The 
poet  was  unable  to  be  present,  having 
been  severely  burned  in  his  attempt  to 
rescue  his  wife.  “Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn”  appeared  previous  to  his  last  trip  to 
Europe,  accompanied  by  his  five  children, 
three  girls  and  two  boys.  The  Red  Horse 
Inn,  the  wayside  inn  of  Longfellow’s 
poems,  has  recently  been  purchased  by 
Henry  Ford.  “Evangeline”  was  the  first 
of  Longfellow’s  several  poems  of  consid¬ 
erable  length.  “Hiawatha”  was  the  sec¬ 
ond.  While  he  was  in  Europe  the  great¬ 
est  men  and  women  of  that  time,  includ¬ 
ing  Queen  Victoria,  showed  him  every 
honor.  Qn  his  seventy-second  birthday 
the  children  of  Cambridge  presented  to 
him  an  armchair  made  from  the  wood  of 
the  chestnut  tree  mentioned  in  “The  Vil¬ 
lage  Blacksmith.”  Cambridge  and  Ox¬ 
ford  universities  in  England  conferred 
honorary  degrees  upon  him.  Emerson. 
Holmes,  Curtis  and  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  attended  his  funeral.  He  is 
buried  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  where 
Lowell  and  Artemus  Ward  also  rest. 

anna  graham,  (14  years). 

Illinois. 


What  Book  Is  This? 

This  book  is  about  a  little  girl  who  lived 
in  Kentucky  with  her  mother  and  colored 
nurse.  Her  father  is  out  West  working. 
The  little  girl  was  nicknamed  after  her 
grandfather.  She  ran  away  from  home 
with  her  dog  Fritze.  She  came  to  a 
strawberry  patch  which  belonged  to  her 
grandfather,  but  she  did  not  know  it.  lie 
lived  on  a  place  called  “The  Locusts,”  be¬ 
cause  there  were  a  lot.  of  locust  trees 
around  it.  He  forbade  the  little  girl’s 
mother  coming  into  his  house  because  she 
married  against  his  choice  a  Northern 
man.  He  was  often  sorry  afterwards, 
though.  In  the  end  they  made  up,  and 
mother,  father  and  child  lived  in  the  big 
house.  ESTHER  WRIGHT  (10  years). 

Maryland. 

To  receive  credit  in  answering  this 
book  puzzle,  send  the  title  and  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name. 


April 

April’s  skies  are  clear  and  blue, 
April’s  clouds  are  gray, 

April  is  a  watering  pot 
For  the  flowers  of  May. 

Cowslips  budding  by  the  brook, 

Violets  white  and  blue 

Whisper  :  “May  will  soon  be  here, 

Rain,  Oh,  April,  do!” 

Maple  trees  are  red  with  bloom, 

Grass  is  green  and  gay 

Innocents  are  peeping  through 
For  the  Queen  of  May. 

April’s  showers  are  light  and  soft 
As  the  Summer  dew, 

Sun  and  clouds  and  birds  and  flowers — 
April,  we  love  you  ! 

— C.  W.  PARMENTER. 
Sent  by  Marjory  Gyer  (13  years). 

New  York. 


Our  Artists 

April  is  a  great  month  for  umbrellas, 
as  you  will  see  when  you  look  at  this 
page.  Apparently  the  boys  don’t  like  to 
to  carry  them,  as  a  rule,  because  very 
few  boys  tried  this  rhyme  drawing  con¬ 
test.  Ont  of  the  200  or  more  drawings 
sent  in.  your  editor  has  chosen  10  to  be 
printed,  and  in  addition  wishes  to  give 
an  Honorable  Mention  to  the  following: 
Gabriel  D’Agostino  (10)  and  Margaret 
Kimberly  (13)  of  Connecticut,  Rebecca 
Spencer  (13)  of  Maine,  Esther  Wright 
(10)  of  Maryland,  Eleanor  Hart  (13)  of 
Massachusetts,  Olga  Kugler  (11)  and 
Mildred  Croshaw  of  New  Jersey,  Mary 
Baker  (16),  Bernard  Jones  (8),  George 
Kratts  (9),  Pearl  Moisio  (10),  Marie 
Roberts  (11),  Beatrice  Booth  (12), 
Dawn  Wilson  (12),  Edith  Rethore  (12), 
Blanche  Vodvarka  (13,  Anita  Crommie 

(14)  and  Carlotta  Baker  of  New  York, 
Kenneth  Mayer  (13)  of  Ohio,  Virginia 
Smith  (10),  Catherine  Flynn  (12), 
Helen  Kauffman  (14),  and  Miriam  Rach¬ 
el  of  Pennsylvania,  Rowena  Wiggins 

(15)  of  Vermont,  and  Winona  Taylor  of 
West  Virginia. 

Next  month,  you  remember,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  Our  Page  illustrated  with 
photographs  instead  of  with  drawings. 
iSo  if  you  have  a  good  snapshot  of  some 
Springtime  activity,  send  it  in,  inclosing 
return  postage  in  case  you  must  have  it 
back.  Then  in  June  we  will  have  another 
rhyme  drawing  contest  if  you  wish. 

(Continued  on  Page  710) 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Styles  and  Personality. — It  would 
seem,  to  look  at  the  shop  windows,  that 
th  young  girl  was  the  only  person  to  be 
considered  this  year ;  the  little  hats  are 
only  meant  for  bobbed  heads,  and  the 
pencil-case  costumes  for  slim  figures. 
However,  mother  and  grandmother  no 
longer  adopt  caps  and  shawls  as  they 
did  a  century  ago,  and  no  one  questions 
their  right  to  wear  any  style  ( they  find 
becoming.  One  of  the  department  store 
coiffeurs  said  recently  that  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge  at  least  2.000  women  had  had  their 
hair  bobbed  within  the  previous  month. 
Probably  one  reason  for  this  was  that 
the  entire  2,000  had  been  trying  to  buy 
Spring  hats,  and  had  failed  to  find  any¬ 
thing  that  would  go  on  their  heads.  Head 
sizes  in  millinery  were  never  so  small  as 
this  year,  and  apparently  the  hatmakers 
believe  that  every  woman  who  has  not 
already  bobbed  her  hair  ought  to  go  out 
immediately  and  have  it  done.  It  is  a 
weary  task  for  any  woman  with  long  and 
abundant  hair  to  find  a  readymade  hat 
that  will  fit  her  this  Spring.  We  were 


quite  interested  to  find  one  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  shops  advertising  hats  in  “wom¬ 
en’s  head  sizes,”  so  apparently  the  un¬ 
bobbed  hat  buyers  have  revolted. 

A  Sleeveless  Sweater  Coat. — In  the 
first  picture,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows 
a  sleeveless  flannel  coat,  of  a  type  now 
offered  to  take  the  place  of  a  sweater. 
Sweaters  are  too  comfortable  to  be  given 
up,  but  we  see  little  coats,  both  with  and 
without  sleeves,  among  the  sports  clothes, 
and  the  model  figured  is  a  particularly 
pretty  one.  It  was  cut  like  a  slip-on 
kimono  blouse,  with  a  long  shoulder  line 
that  came  down  like  a  sleeve  cap  at  the 
top.  There  were  revers  at  the  neck  open¬ 
ing,  and  a  little  vest  pocket  at  the  right 
side.  At  the  left  side  there  was  an  open¬ 
ing.  bound  at  the  edge,  and  closed  with 
flat  pearl  buttons.  The  back  was  en¬ 
tirely  plain.  This  coat  was  made  of 
blue  twilled  flannel ;  we  also  see  them  in 
fawn,  orange,  jade  and  Lanvin  green, 
white  and  Chinese  red.  The  one  figured 
was  worn  with  a  pleated  skirt  of  white 
sports  silk  and  a  white  crepe  de  chine 
blouse.  It  is  very  desirable  to  wear  over 
a  linen  dress,  and  any  becoming  color 
may  be  selected.  The  handy  girl  can 
readily  make  such  a  garment,  and  as  the 
cost  is  moderate  any  vivid  color  may  be 
chosen  if  desired.  A  purchaser  of  moder¬ 
ate  means  should  not  buy  expensive  gar¬ 
ments  that  are  conspicuous  in  color  or 
cut.  for  she  must  wear  them  a  long  time 
to  get  the  worth  of  her  money,  but  she 
can  express  her  liking  for  color  in  less 
expensive  garments.-  A  gay  flannel  sweat¬ 
er  coat  is  just  the  thing  to  wear  with  a 
white  dress  for  some  outdoor  festivity. 
The  sport  hat  shown  was  blue  Manila 
with  a  white  silk  scarf. 

Another  Sports  Costume. — The  dress 
at  the  right,  also  of  the  sports  type,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  blouse  and  skirt  of  fawn- 
colored  basket  cloth.  The  blouse  was 
perfectly  plain,  and  buttoned  all  down 
the  front  with  flat  buttons  of  the  same 
color.  There  was  a  belt  of  bright  Lanvin 
green'  leather,  and  the  little  slanting 
pockets  at  each  side  were  also  bound  with 
green  leather.  The  scarf  worn  at  the 
neck  was  part  of  the  costume ;  it  was 
green  cloth  edged  all  around  with  a  deep 
hem  of  the  fawn  material.  A  scarf  to 
match  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  a  great 
many  costumes  this  Spring,  and  it  is  the 
most  popular  of  dress  accessories.  The 
scarf  is  now  always  worn  around  the 
neck,  as  shown,  sometimes  with  both 
ends  brought  around  to  the  front,  and 
nothing  is  too  gay  or  too  variegated  to 
wear  in  this  way.  The  use  of  the  same 
material  as  the  costume  or  its  trimming 
is  especially  favored  as  being  a  new 
style,  but  with  a  plain  jacket  suit  any 
desirable  color  may  be  worn.  Anyone 
whose  chest  of  heirlooms  includes  great¬ 
grandfather’s  Paisley  scarf  should  bring 
it  out,  for  it  is  an  enviable  possession 
this  season.  And  do  not  look  askance  at 
the  walking  stick ;  all  the  big  shops  now 


offer  ladies’  walking  sticks,  which  are  a 
part  of  the  outdoor  girl’s  outfit. 

Tucks — and  More  Tucks. — In  the 
second  picture  the  dress  at  the  left  was 
a  fine  blue  twill,  trimmed  with  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  pin  tucks.  It  was  a  straight, 
narrow,  one-piece  dress,  having  straps  of 
tucks  coming  down  from  the  shoulder  on 
each  side.  The  skirt  had  a  band,  knee 
depth,  of  horizontal  pin  tucks,  buttoned 
at  the  right  side.  Flaring  gauntlet  cuffs 
of  the  pin  tucks  were  apparently  tied  on 
with  a  strap  of  narrow  ribbon  passed 
through  an  ornament  of  beading  and  em¬ 
broidery,  finished  at  the  end  with  little 
beaded  balls.  There  was  a  flat  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  same  materials  laid  on  the 
tucked  strap  at  either  side  of  the  waist. 
A  narrow  girdle  of  the  material  passed 
around  the  waist.  A  very  handsome  scarf 
was  worn  with  this  dress,  dark  blue  min¬ 
gled  with  Chinese  red,  while  the  hat  was 
a  mingling  of  blue  and  sand.  The  dress 
was  very  narrow,  reflecting  a  prevalent 
tendency  in  all  cloth  dresses  now. 

A  Modern  Shirtwaist  Dress. — What 
we  used  to  call  a  shirtwaist  dress  is  now 
obsolete,  but  the  little  frock  in  the  center 
foreshadows  its  return.  It  is  a  plain 
skirt  and  waist  of  green  wash  silk,  but 
the  trimming  used  is  so  pretty  and  novel 
that  it  is  worth  describing.  It  was  made 
from  cording  of  the  material,  woven  un¬ 
der  and  over  like  basket  work,  into  nar¬ 
row  strips,  which  edged  collar,  cuffs  and 
pockets.  Such  a  trimming  could  be  wov¬ 
en  by  basting  the  cords  lengthwise  into  a 
frame,  the  width  desired,  and  then  weav¬ 
ing  across.  Such  dresses  are  often  made 
of  flannel,  and  the  same  style  is  suitable 
for  pongee,  linen  or  ratine. 

Flowered  Silk. — The  dress  at  the 
right  shows  a  prevailing  tendency  in  its 
surplice  side  closing,  short  sleeves  and 
long  waist.  It  has  one  novel  feature, 
however :  the  front  of  the  skirt  is  pleated 
in  box  pleats,  while  it  is  merely  eased  in 
at  the  waist  at  the  back  and  sides.  This 
is  one  of  the  newer  fashions,  but  an  old- 
fashioned  person  might  imagine  the  lady 
had  put  her  skirt  on  back  to  front. 
Sometimes  such  skirts  are  made  with  a 
separate  straight  apron  drapery  in  pleats. 
This  dress  was  a  soft  taffeta  in  biscuit 
color  with  dull  blue  flowers.  A  pleating 
of  ecru  silk  mull  finished  neck  and 
sleeves,  and  ended  in  a  rosette  at  the  side 
of  the  waist.  This  would  be  a  very  pret¬ 
ty  syle  for  Summer  dresses,  such  as  voile. 
The  hat  shown  was  a  rather  large  poke 
shape  of  black  Milan,  trimmed  with  a 
wreath  of  flowers  and  foliage. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Boyish  collar 
and  cuff  sets  in  a  variety  of  colors,  as 
well  as  in  white,  give  the  right  finish  to 
a  plain  dress.  Gauntlet  cuffs  are  offered 
with  Peter  Pan  or  Byron  collars.  One 
can  buy  such  plain  sets,  in  nice  material, 
for  about  $1  in  any  of  the  large  stores ; 
they  are  semi-soft,  not  stiff.  Circular 
coliarings,  from  about  $1  a  yard  up,  are 
made  of  organdie  and  lace,  or  of  embroid¬ 
ered  linen,  ecru  and  colored.  Such  a  fin¬ 
ish  adds  much  to  a  dark  silk  or  cloth. 

Printed  satinette  is  a  lightweight  lus¬ 
trous  material  in  figured  patterns  used 
for  linings,  and  also  for  children’s  clothes, 
being  washable  and  fast  color.  We  have 
seen  some  very  quaint  little  frocks  made 
of  this.  It  is  36  in.  wide,  and  costs  79 
cents  a  yard.  Brocaded  sateen,  69  cents 


Three  Suggestions  for  Summer  Wear 
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a  yard,  is  a  medium-weight  lining  that 
looks  well  and  wears  well  as  a  coat  lin¬ 
ing. 

Washable  broadcloth  is  a  heavy  tub 
silk  that  is  especially  favored  iu  sports 
frocks  and  skirts.  It  is  33  and  40  in. 
wide,  and  is  shown  in  plaids,  Roman 
stripes,  candy  stripes  and  checks.  We 
saw  it  recently  for  $1.95  and  $2.95  a 
yard. 

Ribbon  is  again  very  much  used  in  mil¬ 
linery  and  dress  trimming.  Brilliant 
Roman  striped  ribbons  are  popular,  also 
plaids  and  checks.  Pleated  ribbons  in 
varied  widths  are  offered  for  trimming 
both  dresses  and  hats.  With  a  large 
cockade  of  pleated  ribbon  it  is  very  easy 
to  trim  a  hat  smartly. 

Sailor  hats  are  in  vogue  with  the  plain 
Spring  suit.  The  new  version  has  a 
fairly  high  crown,  the  brim  Is  not  very 
wide,  and  sometimes  the  trimming  bal¬ 
ances  evenly  on  either  side.  They  are 


seen  in  Manila  straw,  hemp  or  Milan. 
Little  tricorne  hats  of  Milan  are  also 
fashionable  with  the  suits,  both  in  black 
and  colors.  Red  hats  are  quite  prevalent, 
both  the  lacquer  shade  known  as  Chinese 
red,  and  another  very  vivid  shade  called 
lipstick.  We  see  a  good  many  small  hats 
trimmed  with  large  flat  poppies,  about 
five  of  the  flowers  being  required  to  go 
around  the  hat.  One  sometimes  sees  a 
black  hat  trimmed  with  flat  poppies  of 
Chinese  red.  This  combination  must  be 
studied  carefully  ;  it  may  be  quite  smart, 
or  it  may  be  rather  frumpy,  despite  the 
brilliant  color,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to 
flatten  out  the  color  of  the  wearer.  A  red 
hat  is  more  likely  to  be  flattering  to  the 
wearer  than  a  black  one  with  red  trim¬ 
ming. 

The  prevailing  tailored  suit  has  brought 
the  separate  blouse  to  the  front  again  in 
every  conceivable  style.  Tailored  blouses 
of  white  washing  material  include  dimity, 
madras  and  English  broadcloth,  among 
cottons,  and  also  wash  silks.  Many  of 
these  blouses  have  the  shirt  bosom,  either 
plain,  let  in  with  a  cording,  or  pleated. 
Semi-tailored  blouses  of  crepe  de  chine 
have  collar  and  cuffs  embroidered  in  con¬ 
trasting  colors.  Many  have  an  embroid¬ 
ered  monogram  for  trimming.  The  dress¬ 
ier  suits  are  often  accompanied  by  blouses 
with  pleated  collar  and  cuffs.  We  also 
see  many  fancy  linen  vests  for  wear  with 
the  tailored  suits.  Such  a  vest  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  plain  waist  when  the  coat  is 
not  to  be  removed.  There  are  also 
guimpes  like  a  sleeveless  waist  with  fancy 
vestee  and  collar  which  are  very  popular 
for  wear  with  a  tailored  suit.  Such  a 
guimpe,  being  made  of  net,  is  much 
cooler  than  a  blouse,  and  a  woman  who 
is  rather  plump  will  find  it  desirable  as 
the  weather  grows  warmer,  when  she 
does  not  expect  to  remove  her  coat.  It  is 
always  wise  to  wear  adjustable  shields 
with  such  a  guimpe,  to  avoid  any  risk  of 
soiling  the  coat  lining  with  perspiration. 

Separate  coats  for  Spring  wear  show 
the  useful  tweed,  and  also  a  number  of 
styles  not  quite  so  mannish,  in  twill,  silk 
crepe,  and  heavy  ribbed  silk.  Usually 
they  are  lined  with  crepe  de  chine.  The 
heavy  ribbed  silk  is  among  the  newer 
styles.  Many  of  these  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  coats  have  fur  collars. 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 
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“Pride” 
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Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com 
prises  a  4,  4y2  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  pout 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  SU  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Ave*.  N.  Y.  C. 
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ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paintspecial- 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur- 

f)ose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
ow  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  !>y  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  aralton/i  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 
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Quickly  relieves  pain,  stomach 
gases,  chronic  constipation. 

Jar  —  16  doses  —  50  cents 

By  mail 
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Quality  Kitchen  Ranges 


Every  type,  style  and  price  for  every  fuel 


Country  Housewives  Now 
Enjoy  City  Conveniences 

— with  the  Alcazar  Kerosene  Gas  Cook  Stove 

Cooks  even  better,  operates  as  easily,  is  controlled  as  perfectly 
as  the  city  gas  range — burns  a  large  proportion  of  air  with 
the  kerosene  oil,  making  real  fuel  economy. 

Since  this  efficient  model  has  been  produced,  every  country 
housewife  can  enjoy  at  much  lower  cost  the  same  cooking  con¬ 
veniences  as  city  women. 

There  is  an  Alcazar  range  for  every  kitchen — for  every  cook¬ 
ing  need  —  from  the  big  Duplex-Alcazar,  burning  wood  or 
coal  and  kerosene  oil,  singly  or  together,  to  the  latest  types  of 
coal  and  wood  ranges. 

See  the  Alcazar  dealer  in  your  town  before  you  buy  your 
range — or  write  direct  to  us. 


Alcazar  Range  &  Heater  Co. 

429  Cleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Cedar 

The  visitor  stopped  at  the  edge  of  a 
dull  green  patch  of  cedars  and  listened 
for  the  sound  of  a  hammer  along  the  line 
fence.  The  cow  pasture  lay  all  about 
him,  rugged  with  boulders,  shaggy  with 
undergrowth.  Here  and  there  a  load  of 
Christmas  trees  had  been  cut,  leaving 
the  mute  testimony  of  tiny  stumps.  The 
visitor  saw  them  pricking  up  between 
the  stones  that  seemed  to  cover  the  field 
with  a  freckled  blanket.  His  eye  moved 
thoughtfully  over  the  great  stretch  of 
waste  land  that  led  on  and  on.  The  fel¬ 
low  who  had  directed  him  here  had  said, 
“Don’t  let  any  o’  them  poor  farmers  slip 
a  deed  o’  their  farms  in  yer  pocket.”  He 
had  thought  it  a  poor  joke  then,  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  imagine  a  piece  of  land  en¬ 
tirely  worthless.  He  loved  soil.  Cows 
browsing  on  their  homeward  journey 
breathed  loudly  in  wonder  at  him.  and 
now,  far  off,  he  heard  the  whack -whapk- 
whaCk  of  an  iron-driven  staple  biting 
into  wood. 

Later,  when  they  had  talked  themselves 
silent,  as  friends  will  who  have  lost  the 
thread  of  each  other’s  lives,  they  came  to 
speak  of  the  land. 

“I’d  like  to  sell  it,”  its  owner  said  dis- 
couragedly.  “It’s  might  poor  pasture  for 
cows  or  sheep,  but  if  I  did  clear  it  I 
couldn’t  move  the  stone.”  He  laughed, 
a  dry  hard  sound.  “I  presume  you  don’t 
ever  have  too  many  stones  where  you 
live.  Here  they  seem  to  be  a  natural 
crop.  No  matter  how  many  you  pick  off 
there’s  always  plenty  more  working  up 
from  the  bottom.  On  the  field  where  I 
grow  corn,  I’ve  got  13  big  stone  piles  on 
eight  acres,  and  I’m  gettin’  cramped  for 
plowin’  space.  You  can  strain  your  back 
and  wear  the  skin  off  your  hands,  but  all 
you  get  out  of  it  is  just  more  stones. 
This  is  a  pretty  worthless  piece  of  land.” 

“It  runs  naturally  to  cedar,”  observed 
his  visitor,  holding  to  the  problem  in 
spite  of  the  grim  lines  in  the  other’s  face. 

“Yes,  ’twill  grow  cedar,”  admitted  his 
friend.  “Once  in  a  long  while  we  can 
cut  off  some  Christmas  trees.  Maybe 
this  isn’t  good  land  enough  to  make  a 
quick  crop.  Seems  as  if  the  trees  grow 
awful  slow — too  slow  to  make  it  pay  for 
Christmas  trees,  when  the  cone  takes  two 
years  to  come  to  maturity,  and  hangs  on 
the  tree  for  years  before  the  scales  come 
off  and  the  seeds  are  set  free.”  He  took 
down  a  dry  brown  cone  and  resumed. 
“Funny,  about  cedar.  To  look  at  this 
undergrowth  and  see  how  slow  it  grows, 
you  get  to  thinkin’  it  isn’t  much  of  a 
tree.  But  if  you  let  it  stand  it’ll  keep 
on  growin’  for  hundreds  of  years  and  get 
to  be  about  eight  feet  through.  Most 
trees  are  cut  down  before  they  have 
stood  a  hundred  years  in  civilized  coun¬ 
tries.  Some  authorities  are  inclined  to 
think  that  a  few  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
may  possibly  number  some  2.000  years. 
The  wood  of  the  younger  trees  _  from 
which  today’s  cedar  is  produced  is  too 
soft  and  light,  apt  to  crack  in  drying. 
It  needs  the  time,  more  time  than  one 
man’s  life  can  give  it.”  His  voice  made 
the  words  a  reverence,  and  the  other 
glanced  up  curiously. 

“There  are  stumps  of  some  such  old 
veterans  back  in  the  woods  y5t.  _  You 
see,  when  father  bought  this  place  it  was 
pretty  well  covered  with  woods,  and  in 
hard  times  he  paid  off  the  mortgage  with 
cedar.  I  never  thought  much  of  it  as  a 
money  maker.  It  never  has  been  for 

“It’s  like  this.  If  your  father  could 
have  foreseen  the  future  scarcity  of  ma¬ 
ture  cedar  he  might  have  left  you  the 
younger  trees.  A  woodlot  is  like  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  bank.  It  accumulates.  If 
you  never  use  more  than  the  interest, 
you  always  have  the  income  and  the 
principal,  too.  There  are  some  people 
who  spend  their  principal..  That  seems 
to  be  the  spirit  of  the  thoughtless  Amer¬ 
ican  nation  of  today.  Think  I’m  exagger¬ 
ating?  Back ’where  I  live,  many  of  the 
larger  farms  haven’t  a  stick  of  timber 
left  for  firewood.  And  now  they  are 
paying  interest  in  their  coal  bills.” 

“I’ve  got  10  acres  of  the  best  kind  of 
muck  land,”  the  other  said.  “I’m  more 
interested  in  that.  But  it,  too,  needs 
clearing!  Nice  smooth  soil,  easily  drained 
and  all.  I’m  thinking  I’ll  start  to  clear 
that  next  Fall  and  let  this  lie.  Got  a 
hankerin’  for  raisin’  onions.  If  you  raise 
onions  every  year  you  will  strike  the 
onion  year.  I’m  done  with  this  homely 
ground.” 

“It  never  should  have  been  cleared,” 
interposed  the  visitor,  sticking  to  the 
subject  tenaciously.  “It  seems  to  be 
meant  for  just  what  it  is.  When  you  try 
to  turn  it  into  a  dairy  farm  you’re  work¬ 
ing  right  against  nature.  There  never 
was  a  man  yet  who  made  a  success  of  do¬ 
ing  that.  You  can  help  nature,  but  you’d 
better  not  try  standing  in  the  way.  It 
isn’t  cows  you  want  here ;  it’s  trees. 
Mind  my  saying  so?  Something  that 
doesn’t  chew  hay  and  grain — a  bee.  The 
muck  idea  is  good  stuff,  but  yon  can’t  de¬ 
pend  on  muck ;  as  you  say,  once  in  a 
while  there  comes  a  good  year.  Then 
while  you  are  living  off  the  rest  of  the 
farm,  don’t  forget  to  come  back  here 
once  in  the  Spring  and  help  nature  a 
little  by  scattering  these  cedar  cones 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  It’ll 
be  just  like  .pitting  mo$ey  in  the  bank. 


Twill  be  in  a  good  safe  place  where  you 
.can’t  spend  it.  You’ll  be  surprised  how 
you’ll  come  to  like  puttering  around  at  a 
job  like  that.  Seeing  the  trees  grow  lit¬ 
tle  by  little,  and  knowing  that  you’re 
helping  create  something  that  will  last 
for  centuries  after  you  are  dead  and  gone. 
It’s  folks  that  are  gettin’  old  like  you 
and  me  that  can  appreciate  such  things.” 
He  paused. 

“Oh,  it  won’t  pay  to  bother  with  this 
old  strip  o’  rough  land.  And  like  as  not 
the  next  fellow  would  feel  bound  to  cut 
off  the  timber !”  The  owner  laughed 
silently,  but  without  the  old  ring  of  bit¬ 
terness.  “Why,  it  would  take  15  years 
to  make  a  fence  post.”  He  glanced  up 
the  fence.  “I’ve  just  put  in  three  good 
cedar  posts  here,”  he  said,  and  then  was 
silent. 

They  sat  quietly  in  the  sylvan  twilight 
until  he  spoke  again.  “I  guess  we  ain’t 
either  of  us  changed  so  much.  Always 
did  make  me  feel  good  to  hear  you  talk 
this  way.  I’m  going  to  keep  this  cedar 
even  if  it  don’t  pay  cash.  It’s  a  good 
thing  to  have  something  to  tie  to,  like 
cedar.”  mbs.  f.  h.  ungeb. 


More  About  “Mother’s  Day” 

In  response  to  the  article  on  page  546, 
signed  Mrs.  A.  L.  C.,  I  just  want  to  have 
a  little  to  say.  I  read  and  reread  the 
article  which  Mrs.  Helen  S.  K.  Willcox 
wrote,  on  page  312,  and  can  truthfully 
say  I  have  seldom  enjoyed  reading  any 
article  so  much  as  I  did  that.  Mrs.  Will¬ 
cox  writes  so  humanly  on  this  subject 
that  I  can’t  see  how  anyone  could  find 
much  fault  with  it. 

No  woman  can  judge  fairly  on  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  four  children  when  she  has  but  one 
herself.  Mrs.  A.  L.  C.  may  have  a  very 
bright  hoy  who  does  not  have  to  be  told 
anything  more  than  once,  but  I  am  not 
so  wonderfully  blessed.  I  have  noticed 
most  children  have  to  be  told  several 
times.  I  have  three  good  husky  boys  who 
rush  in  from  school  half  starved,  you 
might  think,  to  hear  them  yell  at  once 
for  something  to  eat.  I  know  that  my 
children  never  fear  being  refused  any¬ 
thing  they  should  have,  and  as  for  me  I 
firmly  believe  children  know  when  they 
are  used  decently  and  love  a  kind,  under¬ 
standing  mother  more  than  they  do  a 
mother  who  is  too  precise  and  “so  -so !” 
When  I  put  myself  out  of  the  way  to 
cook  something  real  nice  for  my  boys  they 
appreciate  it,  and  let  me  know  it  by  help¬ 
ing  me  in  several  nice  little  ways. 

Of  course  children  should  be  taught 
good  manners  and  be  made  to  mind  the 
parents  and  be  courteous  to  everyone,  but 
even  this  can  be  overdone  to  some  extent. 
If  Mrs.  A.  L.  C.  thinks  her  boy  will  al¬ 
ways  do  just  as  he  is  told  or  has  been 
taught,  she  is  bound  to  have  a  disappoint¬ 
ment,  for  when  a  boy  is  old  enough  to 
think  for  himself  he  will  also  act  for  him¬ 
self,  and  she  will  have  to  appeal  to  his 
good  and  better  judgment  by  asking  him 
somewhat  politely.  Leave  it  to  the  boy  ; 
he  knows  when  he  is  dealt  with  fairly.  I 
know,  for  I  have  one  16  years  old.  As 
to  children  eating  more  than  they  should 
at  once,  I’ll  say  they  have  nothing  on  the 
“old  folks.” 

A  dozen  things  to  cook  for  one  family? 
Why  not?  Children  are  not  animals; 
they  relish  something  besides  hay  and 
grain,  and  one  child  of  a  family  would 
starve  almost  while  another  one  got  fat 
on  the  same  food.  One  of  my  boys  didn’t 
like  milk.  There  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  have  it  crammed  down  when  it 
made  him  sick,  so  it  was  up  to  mother  to 
cook  him  something  that  about  took  its 
place,  which  she  did,  and  any  mother  with 
common  ordinary  horse  sense  would.  It 
may  be  Mrs.  Willcox  is  a  little  over-indul¬ 
gent  with  her  children,  but  they  will  nev¬ 
er  be  children  but  once.  I  do  all  my  own 
work,  including  my  washing  and  all  my 
baking,  and  I  don’t  feel  I  am  any  martyr 
by  any  means. 

I  read  my  children  books  by  the  dozen, 
go  with  them  to  church  when  I  can,  go 
fishing  with  them,  visit  their  schools,  both 
rural  and  high,  go  to  shows  once  in  a 
while,  visit  friends  and  relatives,  yes,  and 
even  play  baseball.  I  don’t  belong  to  the 
farm  organization  at  all,  though  I  would 
like  to  well  enough. 

No  young  one-child  mother  knows  all 
about  families  of  four  children  and  more, 
but  let’s  hope  they  will  be  able  to  handle 
the  situation  as  well  as  Mrs.  Willcox 
does.  MBS.  m.  e.  c. 


Notes  from  a  Sagebush  Schoolma’am 

(Continued  from  Page  701) 
man’s  farm,  especially  if  they  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  co-operative  marketing.  Our 
farmers  there  are  making  a  beginning 
with  their  bean  association,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  extended  to 
include  all  other  crops. 

School  closes  here  on  May  16.  It  has 
been  a  very  pleasant  year,  and  I  think 
profitable.  We  are  to  have  a  progi-am, 
in  which  the  whole  school,  from  the  first 
grade  up,  take  part.  I  am  not  a  be¬ 
liever  in  programs.  I  have  seen  much 
time  wasted  in  practice  of  which  I  could 
see  no  value.  Let  your  children  get  their 
needed  development  in  public  speaking  in 
the  literary  society  or  the  class  recitation. 

ANNIE  PIKE  GEEENWOOD. 


PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


In  a  Bathroom  Five  Feet  Square 

Write  for  Catalogue 

Standard  c$amtar_9  Co. 

Pittsburgh 


Winfield  $0  C. 58 

Closet  ™ 


FREICHT 

PAID 


Solid  Oak.  Copper 
Lined  tank.  Highest 
grade  flushing  device. 

White  china  bowl, 
wash  down  type  and 
solid  oak  seat,  solid 
brass  hinges,  nickeled. 

We  save  you  20  to 
35%  on  all  plumbing 
supplies,  standard  pipe 
and  fittings;  water  systems,  gasoline 
engines,  saw  outfits,  pulleys,  heating 
furnaces.  W  e  p  a  y  f  r  e  i  g  h  t  and 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

Get  our  Free  Catalog  and  Prices. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

301  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


MOTOR  REPAIR 
BOOK  FREE 


pMOTftyfj 


smuoth-OM 


Why  spend  dol¬ 
lars  for  motor 
and  household 
repairs  when  a 
few  cents’  worth  of 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT 

No.  i  will  do?  Write  for  FREE 
book  and  learn  how  8mooth-On 

can  uavo  you  many  dollars.  Sold  by 
llardwaro  and  General  Stores  in  S-oz. 
Bizis'.  “"d  5',b"  AIbo  in  larger 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  COMPANY  ® 
Dept. 39  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 


SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  N?l 

For  Motor  and  Household  Repairs 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


The  7riurvfih  o/ 

I Sdence  over  Gem 

A  GUARANTEED  relief  tot 
Boils,  Pimples,  Bums,  Infection# 
A  White  Greaseless  Ointment 

Introductory  Offer  :  ^  A  A 

Three  50c  Tubes  'P  | 

Sent  postpaid  for  -  ^ 

MINOX  COMPANY,  38  Park  Place,  N.  Y* 


A  FARM  SIGN 


V 

HI 


Ask  MRS  Held 

-foSEND  you 
A  CATALOG 


IN  HAND  FORGED  IRON 

Specially  designed  0 
Sr  you  by 

LET  US’  MAKE  You  A  WEATHER  VAtiE 

grindstone  hill 

TORGE 

WESTPORT.  CONNECTICUT 


6  Bella  ns 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 

25$  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin,  eomfort- 
'  able  plaster.  You  walk,  play,  dance  In 
comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot  pains;  no 
dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 
poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiweptic,  healing.  Iiig 
spool,  60  square  inches,  lasts  most  fam¬ 
ilies  year  or  more.  8en<l  $1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R  Burlington,  Vt. 
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The  STAR  Line  includes 
Stalls,  Stanchions,  and 
Pens,  Litter  Carriers, 
“Harvester”  Hay  Tools, 
Garage  Equipment,  Feed 
Trucks,  Water  Bowls, 
Door  Hangers  and  Farm 
Specialties. 

Get  This  Valuable  Book 
of  Modern  Barn  Plans 

FREE! 

Put  up  a  STAR  barn  and 
have  the  best  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood!  Bigplanbookfree. 
Just  check  proper  place 
when  you  send  coupon. 


STAR  Stanchions  instantly  ad- 
j’ust  both  forward  and  back. 
Long  or  short  cows  can  be 
properly  located  in  stalls.  This 
means  clean  stalls.  Changes  in 
width  can  be  instantly  made,  too, 
so  that  all  cows  are  comfortably 
held  regardless  of  neck  size.  Your 
equipment  is  always  right  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  your  herd  varies.  Get 
further  details  from  your  STAR 
dealer,  or  mail  coupon  at  once. 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.,  Harvard,  Ill. 

San  Francisco  Minneapolis  Albany  Los  Angeles 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co.,  Dept.  1-59,  Industrial  Building,  Albany,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  I  have . cows . young  stock . horses. 

Please  send  me  free  floor  plans  and  other  suggestions.  I  am  considering  [  remodeling  J 

[Yea  *1 
No  i 


Name. . . 
Address 


★  COMPLETE  BARN  OUTFITTERS  * 


Rawcliffe  Cream  Remover 

Fits  any  bottle.  Takes  all  the 
cream  and  none  of  the  milk. 

Price  $1.50 

Descriptive  circular  on  re¬ 
quest.  Agents  wanted. 

R.  A.  L.  Sales  Co.  Dept.  S 

So.  Attleboro,  Mass. 


MINERAL!?, 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ _  _ 

83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  j 
back.  81.10  Box  Buflicient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  A»e„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Wl  will  take  your  old  milker  in  trade  on 
a  new  Perfection.  You’ll  be  surprised 
how  soon  the  Perfection  will  pay  for 
itself.  Of  the  19,000  Perfection  Milkers  sold 
in  the  last  ten  years  over  90%  are  still  deliver¬ 
ing  satisfaction.  Anybody  who  is  still  milking 
by  hand  is  losing  money. 

Write  us  fully  and  we  will  make  you  a  pro¬ 
position. 

Perfection.  Manufacturing  Co. 

2115  E.  Hennepin  Ave.  464  So.  Clinton  St. 

OF 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION 

MILKER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minklef 

^ 

Supplementing  Mixed  Feed 

I  wish  a  ration  for  two  cows,  one  a 
Guernsey  and  the  other  a  small  Jersey.  I 
feed  the  Guernsey  eight  quarts  of  a  mixed 
dairy  ration  ;  and  the  Jersey  six  quarts ; 
Timothy  hay  three  times  daily.  The  milk 
production  is  about  10  quarts  daily  from 
each  cow.  J.  h.  w. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  small  Jer¬ 
sey  and  the  Guernsey  cows  to  which  you 
refer  cannot  be  fed  the  same  ration,  for 
the  butterfat  content  of  the  Jerseys  and 
the  Guernseys  is  substantially  the  same. 

You  do  not  state  the  percentage  of 
protein  which  the  mixed  feed  carries.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  it  is  about 
20  per  cent  of  protein.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  add  15  per  cent  of  linseed  meal 
to  this  mixture  and  likewise  that  you  add 
20  per  cent  of  com  or  hominy  meal.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  are  getting  10  quarts  daily 
from  each  cow  I  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  advantageous  for  you  to  complicate 
or  modify  this  feed. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  you  do  not  have 
a  better  grade  of  roughage  for  these  two 
family  cows.  Timothy  hay  is  ill-suited 
for  such  use.  In  fact,  if  I  used  Timothy 
hay  I  should  surely  feed  some  moistened 
beet  pulp  in  order  that  some  succulence 
might  be  provided.  Where  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  bay  of  good  quality  is  provided  then 
it  is  possible  to  get  along  without  the 
beet  pulp,  although  this  latter  product 
will  make  any  dairy  ration  more  palat¬ 
able,  more  attractive,  and  undoubtedly 
more  productive  when  it  is  intelligently 
fed  as  a  supplement. 


Prevention  of  Milk  Fever 

Would  like  to  know  the  best  way  to 
feed  my  cow  so  she  won’t  have  milk  fever. 
She  will  freshen  in  late  April.  I  am  now 
feeding  cornmeal,  100  lbs. ;  bran,  100 
lbs.  ;  ground  oats,  100  lbs. ;  middlings,  150 
lbs. ;  oilmeal,  50  lbs. ;  Alsike,  clover  hay, 
light  mixed  with  Timothy,  and  corn  fod¬ 
der.  c.  w.  H. 

Milk  fever  can  .  commonly  be  traced  to 
cows  of  exceptional  production  which 
have  been  fed  a  generous  amount  of  grain 
during  their  dry  period  and  continued 
right  up  to  the  time  of  calving.  Usually 
it  is  the  highest  producing  cow  which  is 
afflicted  with  this  condition.  Preventive 
measures  should  be  taken.  If  the  calv¬ 
ing  date  is  known,  then  the  ration  for 
two  weeks  preceding  this  event  should  be 
reduced  and  the  amount  of  protein  like¬ 
wise  reduced.  Hence  a  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  50  lbs.  of  ground  oats.  50  lbs.  bran, 
25  lbs.  beet  pulp,  25  lbs.  oil  meal,  is  sug¬ 
gested.  It  might  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  oilmeal  to  10  per  cent.  The  question 
of  laxativeness  is  an  important  one,  and 
if  linseed  meal  brings  about  this  condition 
it  would  be  better  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  this  feed  fed.  rather  than  to  modify  the 
proportion  of  the  ingredients. 

Then  too  it  is  desirable  that  the  cow 
be  given  an  abundance  of  hay  or  rough¬ 
age,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
roughage  fed  during  this  period  be  of 
clover  or  Alfalfa.  The  use  of  Timothy  or 
the  poorer  grades  of  hay  will  serve  to 
thin  down  the  blood,  which  condition  is 
desirable. 

If  the  cow  is  in  high  flesh,  then  the 
use  of  some  purge  like  Epsom  salts  or 
linseed  meal  previous  to  calving  is  an¬ 
other  precaution  which  will  thin  the  blood 
and  reduce  its  nitrogen  content,  which  is 
an  advantage. 

After  the  cow  freshens,  and  provided 
the  inflammation  all  disappears  from  the 
udder,  it  would  be  well  to  return  to  the 
ration  that  you  are  now  feeding  and  make 
a  simple  addition  of  50  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal  to  the  combination.  The  ration  as 
it  now  stands  is  lower  in  protein  than  is 
desirable  for  Winter  conditions.  After 
the  cow  goes  out  to  grass  it  might  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  replace  the  oilmeal  with  the 
cottonseed  meal  to  correct  any  undue  lax¬ 
ativeness  that  might  be  experienced. 

LTnless  there  is  a  good  reason  to  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  quite  as  well  to  use 
all  bran  instead  of  part  bran  and  part 
middlings,  for  usually  bulk  is  desired  in 
rations  intended  for  milk  cowrs.  Much 
depends  upon  the  comparative  prices  of 
,  the  products  mentioned.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  reduction  of  the 
|  feed  previous  to  calving  is  the  one  pre- 
i  caution  for  preventing  milk  fever. 


ROSS  „ 

In  -de  ~  str~  uct~o 
rlEIAL  wl  JL  LiV/ 

J7RECT  it  easily  —  in 
spare  time.  Screw¬ 
driver  and  wrench  only 
tools  needed.  Low  in  first 
cost — and  no  silo  built  gives 
better  service.  Freeze-proof 
— fire-proof —  storm¬ 
proof.  If  you  want  to  know 
just  how  good  the  genuine  Rots 
“In-de-str-uct-o"  Silo  really  is, 
write  for  new  book,  written  by 
Ro«s  Owners  in  every  corn- 
growing  state.  Forty  pages 
of  convincing  proof/  Mail 
the  coupon  for  prices  and  full 


\~~*~ROSS 


Ensilage  Gutters 

jDUILT  for  heavy  duty.  Always  runs  smooth 
i  and  steady  —  because  it  is  a  sturdy,  powerful, 
low-speed  machine.  Always  cuts  stick  and  clean. 
No  chewing"  or  mashing.  Ball-bearing  end- 
thrust.  Positive  knife  adjustment.  Check  the  cou¬ 
pon  if  you  want  the  facts  regarding  the  best 
cutter  money  can  buy. 


E.  W.  ROSS  “SKSB”  CO. 


Thousands  of 

Reasons  here  for 


mHE  structure  of  a  oow’s  udder  and 
A  teats  is  made  up  of  thousands  of 
tiny  cells  and  ducts.  Each  cell  has  its 
part  to  perform  in  contributing  to  a 
healthy,  full  milk-flow. 

Any  injury  not  quickly  and  properly 
healed  interferes  with  the  “letting 
down”  of  the  milk  and  may  result  in 
permanently  congested  tissues. 

The  use  of  Bag  Balm  for  injuries  to 
udder  or  teats  is  a  guarantee  of  quick 
and  proper  healing.  It  penetrates  deep¬ 
ly,  stimulates  circulation,  cleanses  and 
protects  the  wound.  Fine  for  cuts, 
chaps,  bruises,  scratches,  inflamma¬ 
tion.  A  sure  relief  for  Caked  Bag  and 
and  valuable  aid  in  treating  Bunches 


and  Cow  Pox. 

Large  10-ounce  package  60c,  at  feed  deal¬ 
ers,  general  stores  and  druggists.  Send  for* 
free  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles.”  •> 


Dairy  Association  Co,,  Inc.,  Lyndoarills,  Vt. 


iiniiiii  ill  nun  ii  iiiiiiiui  mi  mi  iiimi  umn 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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MILKER  ON  WHEELS! 

Ready  to  milk  when  unboxed. 

(  nmes  complete  with  its  own  power — electric 
or  gas  engine. 

Accurately  and  strongly  made.  Thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

Milk  in  1/3  the  time.  Be  independent  oi 
hired  help.  Easy  terms  of  $29  per  month, 
i  ou  owe  it  to  yourself  and  family  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  wonderful  labor  saver. 

Write  for  free  catalog  with  pictures,  prices, 
etc. 

PIPE  LINE  MILKER 

Used  on  larger  dairies.  Thousands  in  highly 
satisfcatory  use  for  8,  10  and  12  years 

steadily. 

Some  fine.  improvements  this  year. 

Sharpies  is  the  only  milker  using  any  air 
pressure  (patented).  $1000  reward  for  the 
person  who  can  show  that  any  other  milker 
uses  any  compressed  air  to  squeeze  the  teats. 
Investigate  this.  Write  for  catalog. 

SHARPLES  MILKER  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Every  Day  You  Need 

D&kPstiQ 

(STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

Af!  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKLETS  ARE  FREE: 

No.  151 — FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  tells 
bow  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157 — DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  dog 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  16C — HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  of 
common  hog  diseases. 

No.  185— HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  Concrete  bog  wallow. 

No.  163 — POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages  for  Sale 
at  All  Drug  Stores. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


absorbine 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


G 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— A  yrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, MilkingShort 
Horns.  Price,  *50  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
'  rated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

300  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
lmy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barre.vt 

Wanted  A  Couple  Angora  Rabbits— Adults 

Madame  A.Arnaud,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island 

For  Sale-Pair  Mules  w  o  r  k’e*r  8.  Registered 

Guernseys,  both  sex.  Williiain  Hull,  Clinton  Corner*,  N.Y. 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont.  Pa.  S  H.  NULL  &  SON 


r 


HORSES 


Shetland  Ponies  HAsRebT”0L,loS!!>os 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 

Percheron  Stallions  county  fairs  at  former  grade 
prices.  Spotted  Poland  China  Pigs  from  registered  stock, 

$10.  Jno.  F.  Stoller  &  Son  -  Gallon,  Ohio 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sisrht  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  April  14,  1924,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economies  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere, 
Milford,  Washington,  Highbridge.  Flem- 
ington,  Frenchtown,  Passaic,  Ilacketts- 
town,  Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Lebanon. 
Newton,  Branchville,  Sussex,  Lafayette. 
Hopewell.  New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly. 
Morristown,  Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth. 
■Somerville.  Newark,  Trenton,  Perth 
Amboy  and  Montclair : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.59% 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.59% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 96% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  . 94% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $29.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  32.90 

Spring  middlings  .  27.40 

Bed-dog  flour  .  37.40 

White  hominy  .  33.90 

Yellow  hominy  .  33.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains  .  33.40 

Flour  middlings  .  32.40 

36°^  cottonseed  meal  .  45.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  49.40 

34%  linseed  meal  .  43.60 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  14 — -American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  annual  meeting.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sept.  22-28 — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  la. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  4 — National  Dairy  Expo¬ 
sition,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  lJ8-^-Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition. 
Portland,  Ore. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  6 — Annual  Sale.  Berrien  County 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association.  Eau 
Claire,  Mich. 

May  15 — National  Guernsey  Sale,  Chi¬ 
cago  Guernsey  Sale,  Hinsdale,  Mich. 

May  16 — -Annual  consignment  sale. 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  of  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

May  19-20 — Dispersal  Sale,  Upland 
Farms  Guernseys,  Ipswich,  Mass.  Lcan- 
der  F.  Herrick,  sale  manager. 

May  21 — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association,  annual  sale,  Fern- 
brook  Farm,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  24 — Minnesota  Holstein-Friesian 
Association,  State  sale,  Rochester,  Minn. 

June  4 — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  sale,  Wooster,  O. 

June  5-0 — National  Holstein  sale,  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Fair  Grounds,  Richmond,  Va. 

June  11 — Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  annual  sale  of  selected 
Guernseys,  Devon.  Pa. 

Nov.  11-12 — Fond  du  Lac  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
S.  H.  Bird,  South  Byron,  manager. 

Nov.  20— Fresh  Cow  Sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Ration  Needs  Protein 

I  wish  information  on  feeding  cows 
for  milk.  Feeds  on  hand  are  barley,  oats 
and  wheat,  mixed  hay,  dry  stalks  and 
silage.  What  should  I  mix  with  these 
grains  for  best  results?  w.  M.  B. 

New  York. 

All  the  feed  that  you  have  mentioned, 
oats,  barley  and  wheat,  mixed  feed,  are 
carbohydrate  or  energy-producing  feeds. 
What  is  necessary  is  to  supplement  these 
products  with  such  protein  carriers  as 
gluten  meal,  cottonseed  meal  or  linseed 
meal.  The  selection  of  these  products 
should  be  based  upon  their  current  prices. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  better  grades  of 
cottonseed  meal  carry  43  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein.  that  linseed  meal  carries  about  35 
per  cent,  and  that  gluten  feed  carries  24 
per  cent,  and  the  gluten  meal  about  40 
per  cent. 

Assuming  that  your  cows  are  of  aver¬ 
age  production,  that  is,  that  they  arc 
yielding  something  like  10  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  you  will  find  the  following 
ration  suitable  for  your  purposes  :  Ground 
barley.  200  lbs.  ;  ground  oats,  200  lbs. ; 
ground  wheat,  150  lbs.  ;  gluten  meal,  200 
lbs.  ;  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs. ;  linseed 
meal,  150  lbs.  We  are  assuming  that  y  m 
have  about  an  equal  amount  of  the  bar¬ 
ley,  oats  and  ground  wheat,  but  for  av¬ 
erage  conditions  these  can  be  interchanged 
and  selected  upon  the  basis  of  their  sup¬ 
ply. 

Feed  the  cows  all  of  the  silage  and  the 
roughage  that  they  will  clean  up  with 
relish  ;  100  lbs.  of  this  grain  ration  ought 
to  produce  300  lbs.  of  milk.  F.  c.  M. 


“What  do  you  suppose  the  ‘Shenan¬ 
doah’  will  find  at  the  North  Pole?” 
“Doubtless  a  lot  of  Eskimos  with  stock 
in  Doc  Cook’s  oil  wells.” — Life. 


NEWTON’S  for  HEAVES 

CONDITIONING,  WORK!  EXPELLING, 

Indigestion,  Colds.  Coughs,  Distemper,  Skin  Eruptions. 

Is  your  horse  afflicted  with  Heaves?  Use  2  large 
cans  Newton’s  Compound.  Cost  $2.50.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfactory.  One  can  at  $1.25 
often  sufficient. 


niW 

SerT-'^  Over  SO  years’  sale 
A  Veterinary's  Compound  for  Horses.  Cattle,  Hogs. 
Most  tor  cost  of  anything  obtained  for  similar  pur¬ 
poses.  A  powder  given  in  the  feed.  Safe  to  use. 
65c  and  $1.25  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

GUERNSEYS  ] 

10,000  POUND  COWS 

Our  heifers  yield  this  and  a  Roughwood 
bull  will  breed  the  same  for  you.  Wide 
selection.  All  ages  and  prices. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Ilornell,  N  Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  nil  op 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
nulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  nt.  lea 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple— 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  II 
danis  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslisf 
and  Pedigrees.  W,WJ(  dairy  fARMS  22  s  J2|)  st  py,,  p. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Hull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K,  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITItVILLE  FLATS 


Chenango  Co. 


New  York 


Registered  GUERNSEYS  For  Sale 

HEIFERS  ami  MATURE  COWS.  Tuberculin  tested  and  best 
oi  breeding.  VViiie  J.  I.  Hereter,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Entire  Herd  of  Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  **«o°.'o 

each,  E.P.l  uttI#on  -  .  Alt.  Morrl*,  \  . 


R  egistered  Guernseys 

Pluibrook  Faring  -  Kemp  ton,  Pa. 


Purebred  Guernsey  Heilers  and  Bulls 

forjsnle,  or  will  exchange  same  for  grade  Guernsey 
cows.  R.  L.  DODGE  Harnegat,  N.  J, 


HOLSTEINS 


ra T?1 


7.  Of  94  cows 
producing  1000  lbs. 
butterfat  or  more  in  one 
year,  77  are  Holsteins. 
As  a  breed  they  average 
highest  in  official  tests 
for  total  butterfat. 
Holstein  production 
insures  profits 

Write  for  Literature 


‘Extension  Service 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

Association  c f  America 
230  EAST  OHIO  STREET. CHICAGO, ILL,. 


5  Registered,  9  Grade  Holstein 

ONE  GUERNSEY.  All  good  sized,  healthy  animals. 
Nearly  all  fresh  or  soon  to  be.  This  is  no  culled 
bunch  or  dealer’s  collection  but  an  ’‘honest-to-good- 
ness  ”  farmer’s  herd.  King  &  Davis,  Tully,  N.Y. 

16  X*.EG.  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

2  to  5  yrs.  old  ;  fresh  from  Nov.  to  March  ;  of  large  size, 
nicely  marked,  best  type.  Capable  of  milking  10  qts.  per 
day.  Tuberculin  tested  ;  60  (Is y  retest,  backed  by  the 
largest  A.  R.  O.  records,  of  Ormsby,  I’ietje  and  Pontiac 
breeding,  and  bred  to  a  large  record  grandson  of  May 
Echo  Sylvia  (world  record  milk  cow.)  Several  heifer 
calves  and  a  yearling  bull  for  sale.  CI1A8.  A.  IIOWEI.I., 
How. 11*,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y  70  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  It. 

f  DOGS  a*.  j 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beaut v.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Manafleld.Ohio 

U’nllio  Punnino  fan,>  raised,  pedigreed,  the  unusual 
U 1 1  lu  X  Up(Jlo3  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  free.  OI.OVEKNOOK  COM, IE  FARM,  Chamberaburg,  J'u. 

non  GAMBLE  good  money  on  a  worthless  dog.  English  or 
u  Welsh  Shepherds  are  born  with  natl  herding  instinct 
Buy  now,  before  stock  is  exil’d.  George  Bowman,  Marathon,  N.r 

White  Collie  Pupa.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  815  up. 

"  Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  I’m. 

EUREKA  Collie  Kennels 

Quality  Puppies,  2  to  6  mos.  old,  farm  raised,  Champion 
stock.  Bred  for  intelligence  and  beauty. 

L.  B.  Walter  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

A  inrn  t  f  r*rt  The  All-Around  dog  The  Guard- 
J  ian  or  the  home.  We  have  sever¬ 
al  litters.  Will  ship  C.  O.  1).  on 
approval.  E-  G.  FISHER.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison.  N.  Y. 

A  ID  m  A  ICC  Females,  4  mos.  old.  1  dog,  Ik;  yrs. 

AIKUIALl) 1 8n,'KI>,il’A,K  Kys 

.N ELS,  1*.  II.  I  OO  1  F, I'rop.,  Jefferxoii, N.V, 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups 

Females,  #3.  F.  A.  SYVKET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

Beautiful  Pure  White  Spayed  CollieJiA'A.^xce0^ 

tionally  fine  dog.  Will  make  a  wonderful  playmate  and 
watch  dog.  $50.  Mrs.  W.  C  Barlow,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 

SWINE 


Far  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DiUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

AH  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


Bred  Sows.  Bred  and  Open  Gilts.  Service 
Boars.  Excellent  Breeding. 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.  0.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 


M  '111  POnC  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
“77  .  ** ^ ^ ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattiugton  &  Son  IVIerrilield,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old.  $5.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $6.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.I).  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V„  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 


DURO  C-tJ"  E  R  S  E  Y  PIGS 

The  farmers’  and  feeders’  favorite  at  farmers’ 
prices.  Own  a  son  or  daughter  of  Rosehill  Colonel, 
No.  189735,  Senior  Yearling  first  and  Junior  Cham¬ 
pion  Hat  Eastern  States,  New  York  States,  Schenec¬ 
tady  and  Albany  fairs.  1921.  Guernsey  bull  calves 
from  Federal  accredited  herd  at  farmers’  prices, 

'  HENWOLD  FARMS  Castleton-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  ( Lester  cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross;  (i  weeks  old  $5.50  each,  7  weeks 
old  $0  each  and  8  weeks  old  $(5.50  each;  those 
I'igs  are  weaned  and  eating,  size  and  quality 
to  start  to  raise  a  hog.  I  will  ship  from  1  to  75 
C.  O.  I),  and  when  you  receive  them  and  if 
not  satisfactory  return  pigs  and  your  money 
will  he  returned.  No  charge  for  crating. 

Walter  Lux,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
We  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  IS  Dundee.  N.Y. 

STONE’S 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Fall  boars  and  gilts.  Also  March  pigs, 
both  sex.  Excellent  breeding.  Good  individuals, 
Prompt  shipment  RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburo.  N  Y. 

1  (Ifl  Pirro  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Ilurocs.  (1 
IUU  IlgS  wks..old,  $5.50  each.  HOUSE  lll(OS.,l>n<lioro,  l'a 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  cross.  6  weeks  old  $5.50,  7  to  8 
weeks  old  $11.00  each.  These  are  all  healthy 
and  weaned,  all  good  feeding  pigs.  I  will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  up 
to  50  pigs. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Pnlanrl.riiinac  H,GH  Quality,  big  type 

1  Uldlill  v/IIlllCtd  Pigs,  either  sex,  service  boars,  bred 
- so wb  and  Kilts.  Buy  the  best  here 

WILVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

!’•  O.  262  \V llmlngtoii,  Delaware 


0  1  R  ’«  Choice  Reg.  March  pigs,  either  sex,  $10.  Pairs, 
.  I.  U.  3  no-akin.  Sat.  guar.  1(.  IIII.I.,  Seneca  Fall*,  N.Y. 

BIG  TYPE  o7l.  C. 

Pure  bred  Boar  Pigs— ready  for  Spring  service. 
Price  reasonable.  Swetiaiul  Farm,  Mayville  N.Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 


REG 

BIG  TYPE  _ 

18  service  Boars.  Booking  orders  for  Spring  pigs. 

CLYDE  B.  THOMAS  R.  No.  3  Boonsboro,  Maryland 


Big  Type  Chester  W  hites  cWham  p  i  S » maoodd 

lines.  Pigs,  $8  each,  prepaid,  (leo.  F.  Uriffle,  Newvllle,  l*n. 


FOR  SAFE.  Registered  Hampshire  I’igs  for  May 
shipment.  Carl  .Ylaiehuff  Clyde,  New  York 


Clyde,  New  Yorl 


{eg.  O.  T.  C.  and  Cheater  White  I’igs,  gilts,  bred 
sows  and  service  boars.  E.  I".  itoflKKS,  Woyallle,  8.  Y. 


GOATS 


EXCEPTIONAL  OFFER  OF 

Pure  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS 

High  quality  mature  bucks  at  #45. 

S.  J.  SIIAKI’LES  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


GOATS  f Nubians,  Toggenbergs,  pure 
„  hreds  and  high  grades. 

SACRIFICED  I  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


FRESH  MILK  GOATS  .‘.T.t'li,, 

Goats  right.  List  free.  HOY  N.  IIOM.ANI),  King  Ferry,  .N.Y. 


SWISS  MILK  GOATS;  alsobucks.  ENDRES,  Westbrook,  Conn. 


TriCOlOF  «»<•  White  Collie 


JOHN  D.  SMITH 


I’l’IKS. 
Walton,  New  York 


L 


SHEEP 


12  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes 

A-l  stock.  GUS  SPERL,  Silver  St.  at  E.Tremont  Ave.,  Westchester,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  by  Masterman’s  Financier 

who  is  of  the  same  line  of  breeding  as  the  Champion  and 
Grand  Champion  females  at  the  Syracuse  National,  and 
out  of  H.  of  M.  dams.  We  still  have  a  few  bred  cows  and 
heifers  left.  BONO  FARMS  -  Troy,  Pa. 

For  Sale  "*&';£**  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

trying  the  mont  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in- 
iries.  1>.  A.  CUHTIS  ■  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


ear 

quir: 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


TVt  i l lag. ing  Shortlioriis 

Dual  purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  uslngsires 
of  k no"  n  h»*avy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited  Walgrove  Herd,  Washington  vllln,  N.Y. 
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EARLY 

BROILERS 
November  Layers 

Make  it  ten  weeks  from  peeps  to 
broilers — two-pounders. 

Do  it  this  way : 

Keep  them  healthy. 

Keep  them  hungry. 

Feed  the  old  reliable 


■H&,' 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Never  mind  about  indigestion,  diarrhea,  leg 
weakness  and  gapes.  Pan-a-ce-a  takes  care  of 
all  that.  There  will  be  wellness,  cheer  and 
good  growth. 

PAN-A-CE-A  your  chicks — then  put  them 
on  the  scales  at  ten  weeks,  set  her  at  two 
pounds,  and  watch  that  beam  come  up! 

You  will  see  a  mighty  difference  in  the 
feather  growth,  too,  between  your  flock  and 
a  non-Pan-a-ce-a  flock. 

Pan-a-ce-a  will  develop  your  pullets  into 
early  henhood — fall  and  winter  layers. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

1 00  hens,  the  12-lb.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 

GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


I  spent  30 
pears  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a, 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D..  D.V.S. 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


The-  Feed  That 
Makes  Chicks  Grow 


Less  Mortality 


Chicatine  lowers  mortality.  Here’s  another  loss  that  Chicatine  saves 

Chicatine  is  a  pure,  clean  food  for  chicks  without  medication  or  stimulant.  Start  your 
chicks  with  Chicatine  and  continue  until  five  months  old.  The  elements  required  tor  growth 
are  correctly  proportioned.  Your  chicks  will  mature  quicker  and  grow  larger,  be  stronger, 
healthier,  better  layers.  And  you’ll  raise  more  ofthem 

This  is  a  claim  you  can  prove  for  yourself.  Try  Chicatine  with  your  chick9. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  Chicatine  ask  us  for  sample,  feeding  directions  and  price 
stating  number  of  chicks  you  are  feeding. 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO. 

Box  D  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

ti-o-ga  feed  service 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

(Continued  from  Page  705) 
Cross-word  Enigma 

A  good  many  of  you  discovered  last 
month’s  enigma  to  be  O-u-r  P-a-g-e,  which 
was  the  answer  Lucille  Freemantle  had 
in  mind  when  she  made  it.  Two  or  three 
said  it  was  “Our  Papa,”  and  you  will 
find,  if  you  look  again,  that  this  works 
out,  too.  Surely  our  papas  are  for  our 
delight  no  less  than  Our  Page.  Anyway, 
here  is  a  new  one : 

My  first  is  in  cat,  but  not  in  mouse, 

My  second  in  barn,  but  not  in  house, 

My  third  is  in  bean,  but  not  in  pea, 

Mv  fourth  in  laughter,  but  not  in  glee, 

My  fifth  is  in  feather,  but  _  not  in  wing, 
My  sixth  in  queen,  but  not  in  king. 

My  seventh  in  sweep,  but  not  in  broom, 
My  whole  is  a  flower,  early  to  bloom. 

Vermont.  WARREN  BROWN  (15  years). 

Notes 

Edna  Blackman,  a  12-year-old  Penn¬ 
sylvania  reader,  wrote  the  couplet  in  the 
Box.  If  we  are  to  make  Our  Page  “the 
best  page  in  the  book”  we  can  only  do  it 
with  the  help  of  every  reader. 

You  will  find  the  long  list  of  our  con¬ 
tributors  this  month  on  this  and  the  next 
page.  It  is  a  fact  that  for  some  reason 
the  girls  still  outnumber  the  boys  four  to 
one. 

Send  all  work  for  the  May  page  to 
reach  your  editor  not  later  than  May  10. 
This  gives  you  plenty  of  time  to  make 
contributions  for  a  fine  page. 

And  now,  goodby  again.  Finish  up 
your  school  year  in  good  shape  and  get 
your  Spring  tasks  at  home  well  started. 
Find  time  also  to  write  to  your  friend, 
Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New 
lrork  City. 
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s.  c.  w. 

Leghorn  Pullets 

8-10-12  weeks  old 
June  and  July  delivery. 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  Jl, 


FEBRUARY 

Pullets-3000 

8  to  10  weeks  old  Pullets  for  delivery 
in  April.  All  Pullets  sired  by  Pedi¬ 
greed  Cockerels,  mated  to  2  and  3 
year  old  Hens.  Everyone  guaranteed. 

100  and  over  $1.00  each;  under  100 
$1.10  each. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Kirkup 


’q  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Q 

O  American  Strain  vllIUio 


-QUALITY  □  RELIABILITY  - 

Bred  for  vigor,  size  and  large  white  eggs. 
All  breeding  stock  carefully  selected  by  Corn¬ 
ell  expert.  Chicks  hatched  in  our  new  Buck¬ 
eye  incubators  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Safe 
delivery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy 
chicks  guaranteed.  Sold  out  up  to  May  14th. 
On  May  14th,  $20  per  100  in  lots  of  500  or  more. 
After  May  14th,  $15  per  100  in  any  quantity. 
Folder  and  references  on  request. 

Send  for  June  Prices, 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 


pAQmp attv  me ct  ttve  DELIVERY.  Give  us  voitr  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we 
wmTprfve  to  v°o^IF  BVEEXTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  HONEY  WE  WOULD 
BE  HATCHING  THEM. 

FLOCKS  PUKE  I1KED  :-t  CULLED  III  EX1  ERT8 
FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  proch.ee  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have 
pleased  thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  \  arieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE 
BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order.  „  .  .  _  .  .  A.. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


VAITD  UrXIC  Need  meat  scraps  in 
YUUK  HfcNo  order  to  grow  and  lay. 

IDEAL 

MEAT  SCRAPS 

Is  the  cheapest  and  best  form  of 
supplying:  the  protein  which  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  profitable  egrg  production. 
Write  for  prices— Today. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  COMPANY 
141  East  Main  Street  North  Wales,  Pa. 


■  into  contents,  nenu  out,  tann  ' 

one  postpaid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

American  Poultry  Journal,  479-523  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago 


Champion  1 95 
Belle  City  %  h  1 
140  Egg  Incubator  *3©  Egg 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls,  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated. 

$6.95  buys  140-Chick:  fS-ff-SJO-Chick 

Hot- Water  Brooder.  Save  $1.95, Order  Both 

140  Sire  Incubator  and  Brooder  $18.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder  $29.95 

*?st ItolkUs'and  AHowodWwrt. 
Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Cano- 
ny  Brooders  come  with  catalog:. 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
in  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 
— -  for  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts.” 
.,  p  It  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  rres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  box  48 Racine,Wis. 


List  of  April  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  March 
page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer.  The 
name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  received 
from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each  name  is 
the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series  of  alpha¬ 
betical  symbols  referring  to  various  contribu¬ 
tions  according  to  the  following  key: 

b — Words  for  the  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g— A  game. 

k — A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

1 — Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle. 

m — A  new  nature  puzzle. 

n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle. 

o — An  original  poem. 

p — A  photographic  picture. 

r — A  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s — A  story. 

v — A  memory  verse. 

x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle. 

z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

California:  Constance  Palmer  (12,  d,  I,  n). 
Connecticut:  Elva  Burrill  (12,  d),  Mildred 
Vosburgh  (14,  e,  1,  n,  s),  Helen  Upson  (11,  d), 
Ida  Voelkel  (10,  g,  n),  Emily  Hubac  (13,  d,  k, 

1,  n),  Rose  Hubac  (10,  d),  Gertrude  Gavette  (10, 
d,  n,  o),  Ruth  Dudley  (16,  d,  e,  1),  Wilhelmina 
Pearl  (12,  n,  x,  z),  Florence  Kilby  (9,  n,  x,  Z), 
Lucia  Willson  (10,  x,  z),  Mike  Goldberg  (10,  d, 
u,  x),  Alice  Lewis  (10,  g,  v),  Dorothy  Richard¬ 
son  (13,  e,  1,  m,  n),  Alice  Young  (12,  n),  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Dennis  (9,  n,  s),  Norman  Hallock  (16,  d, 
n),  Elizabeth  Steed  (13,  d,  e,  1,  n,  v,  x),  Rena 
Williams  (12,  d,  n,  x),  Julia  Fraut  (10,  d,  o), 
Rowena  Taylor  (14,  e,  g,  1,  n),  Helen  Chiszew- 
sky  (9,  d),  Bertha  King  (13,  n),  Mildred  Pierce 
(12,  e,  1,  n),  Ethel  Wraight  (12,  e,  1),  Lilliau 
Kved  (e,  1),  Sarah  Cooper  (14,  d),  Edwin  Nie- 
m'inen  (9,  d),  Harry  Byglin  (11,  d),  Irene  Mat¬ 
thews  (12,  d,  n).  Prank  Matthews  (7,  d),  Sylvia 
Story  (13,  d,  1,  m,  n,  x),  Bella  Zarahr  (n,  v), 
Margaret  Kimberly  (13,  b,  d,  1,  n),  Ida  Koehler 
(12,  d,  1,  n,),  Gabriel  D’Agostino  (10,  d),  Edwin 
D’Agostino  (8,  d),  Walter  Phillpis  (12,  1,  n,  x), 
Gussie  Bakes  (17,  1,  m). 

Georgia:  Barbara  Hoyt  (11,  d,  1,  n,  x). 

Illinois:  •  Alice  Hobart  (11,  d,  e,  1),  Marion 
Allen  (11,  d,  s),  Anna  Graham  (14,  e,  1),  Hilda 
Johnson  (1,  n). 

Indiana:  Herman  Kretschmar  (15,  d),  Mil¬ 

dred  Pariseau  (11,  d),  Beulah  Mclntire  til,  1), 
Margaret  Mclntire  (13,  d). 

Iowa:  Catherine  Mueller  (10,  n). 

Kentucky:  Eleanor  Hillenmeyer  (10,  n). 

Maine:  Louise  Campbell  (12,  n),  Rebecca 

Spencer  (13,  d),  Irene  Williams  (14,  1),  James 
Davidson  (11,  d),  Marion  Stafford  (10,  d),  Faith 
Davison  (15,  d,  1,  n),  Eugenia  Swanton  (7,  d, 
1,  n),  Lucia  Hinckley  (9,  1),  Marion  Gray  (d,  1, 
n),  George  Markham  (10,  d),  Muriel  Cook  (11, 

d,  n,  x). 

Maryland:  Charles  Gottwals  (11,  d),  Esther 
Wright  (10,  d,  n,  x),  Irma  Wright  (6,  <11. 

Massachusetts:  Elizabeth  Martin  (9,  d),  Elea¬ 
nor  Hart  (13,  d.  n,  o),  Dorothy  Rogers  (12,  d), 
Robert  Watson  (9,  d,  m,  n),  Miriam  Tilden  (13, 
1,  n),  Elsie  Bigelow  (14,  d),  Beth  Haskell  (9, 
d),  Evelyh  Haskell  (n),  Frank  Buzzell  (10,  d), 
J  D.  Buzzell  (13,  d),  Dorothy  Dalilroth  (13, 
d),  Cecilia  Aqua  (12,  e,  1,  n,  p,  x,  z),  Samuel 
Gadd  (v),  Emily  Chapin  (n). 

Michigan:  Doris  Miller  (11,  d),  Dorothy  Mar- 
kle  (12,  1).  Carl  Keas  (13,  d.  e,  1),  Lilly  Iveas 
(14.  d,  n),  Agnes  Berglund  (15,  d,  1.  n). 

New  Hampshire:  Marie  Manske  (14,  d,  n,  p)» 
Earl  Andreson  (17,  n,  o,  x,  z),  Gladys  Guu- 
narson  (13,  d,  1,  u,  z),  Edith  Kelley  (8,  n), 
Alice  Still  (10,  n). 

New  Jersey:  Lillian  Dietrich  (d,  n),  Laura 
Gould  (10,  d),  Elizabeth  Nicolaysen  (8,  v). 
Katherine  Eckert  (14,  b,  d,  n),  May  Leonhard 
(v),  Madeline  Fischer  (12,  d),  John  Fischer  (11, 
d),  Margaret  Lvtle  (15,  e,  1,  n,  x),  Doris  Hook¬ 
er  (11,  d),  George  Walter  (13.  d),  Olga  Kugler 
(11,  d),  Mabel  Allatt  (b,  d,  n,  p),  Minnie  Zirk 
(14,  d),  Agnes  Fisher  (12,  1,  n,  x),  Robert 
Klinge  (11,  d),  Mae  Walder  (12,  d),  Olga 
Frederick  (12,  d),  Sara  Carlough  (12,  d), 
Rudolph  de  Packte  (14,  e,  1),  Edith  Dean  (11, 

e,  1),  Marie  Rouselle  (13,  n,  z),  Nicholas  Hudak 
(14,  d),  Elfriede  Rosenbohm  (10,  d,  1,  n), 
Blanche  Creley  (d),  Louise  Gross  (10,  d,  n,  v), 
Lillie  Reidenbaker  (11,  d).  Pearl  Fisher  (16,  m, 
n  z),  Mildred  Croshaw  (d),  Vesta  Walters  (12, 
n),  Virginia  Reed  (15,  1,  n),  Grace  Burlew  (11, 
d,  1,  n),  Dorothy  Fr.vlinck  (14,  k,  1.  m.  n,  v), 


‘For  (he  Poultry  man  who  demands  something  better” 

Wene-Ells  Chicks 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WENE-ELLS  FARMS 

Desk  B.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Strain*  BABY  CHICKS 

Grade  A  and  Certified,  $20  and  $36  per  100.  After 
May  12tli,  $16  and  $28  per  100.  June  chicks,  grade 
A,  $12  per  100;  $50  per  600.  All  males  certified. 
No  eggs  bought  for  hatching.  Circular. 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

Arthur  H.  Penny  Lovell  Gordon 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  S1VELY 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3,000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity,  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultru  Keeping  Solved,  $1  or  sent 
with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 
SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y.  Box  75 


s.  c. 

White 


LEGHORN 


Day-old 

Chicks 


Sired  by  imported  Tom  Barron  Cock¬ 
erels  and  trap-nested  hens— For  May 
hatches. 

Price  25c  each 

R0LLW00D  FARM  GUILFORD.  CONN. 


THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  CHICKS 

Silver  Laced  and  White  Wyandottes,  16c.  Reds, 
Barred  and  Buff  Rocks.  15c.  White,  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  13c.  Mixed  or  Broilers,  10c.  De¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  Ref.  the  Richfield  Bank.  Order 
from  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

H.  H.  EHRENZELLER  Richfield,  Pa. 


33  atoy  C  Hie  lx  s 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  S.C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Mixed  Chicks.  We  specialize  on 
vigorous,  day-old  chicks  bred  from  free-range 
stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  free  c  i  rc  u  1  a  r.  VnlleM 
View  Hatchery,  C  .1.  BENNER,  Richfield, Pa 


BABYCHICKS0£'Ee 

510—100.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $12—100.  B.  Rocks, 
SI 5.  R.  I.  Reds.  $15.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  De. 

llvered  free.  FAIRVIEW  P0ULTRT  FARM.  R.  0.  3.  Milleritown.  Pa 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Reds,  15c.  and  Mixed,  10c,  Safe 
delivery  guar.  Circ.  free.  B.  W.  AMEY.Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  w  on  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  332  H  Ml.  Vernon 


Healthy,  Vigorous  Chicks 

Br.  PI.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Mixed.  Also  pullets 

All  free  range.  100?S  arrival  guaranteed 
Postpaid.  Valuable  circular  free.  Prices 
low.  Write  THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
G.  D.  Shrawder,  liox  75.  Richfield,  Pa, 

f  II  I  T  17  5  O  F  HEALTHY 
Ulliu  nil  FREE-RANGE  STOCK 

S.  C.  Buff  and  W.  Leghorns,  $12—100.  Barred 
Rock  and  R.  I.  Reds,  $14—100.  White  Rocks, 
$15—100.  Lite  Mixt,  $9— 100.  Hevy  Mixt,  $11 
— 100.  Sat.  guar,  or  money  refunded.  Circ.  free. 

JACOB  NIEM0ND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  i 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Bred  for  egg 
production 

To  prove  how  good  Lively  Chicks  are, 
peus  of  our  breeders  were  entered  and 
won  high  place  in  the  1023  Interna¬ 
tional  Laying  Contests. 

“Bred  for  egg  production”  is  the  story 
of  Kerr  Chicks  in  four  words.  Our 
culled  laying  flocks  of  pure-bred,  farm- 
raised  hens  are  headed  by  cockerels 
whose  dams  made  high  trap-nest  rec¬ 
ords. 

For .  exceptionally  heavy  layers  try  out 
Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Norfolk 
•Spec.  Farms  Barred  and  Fisliel  White 
Rocks,  Martin  White  Wyandottes  and 
Sked  Bros.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  the 
outstanding  laying  strains  of  these 
respective  breeds. 

100  per  cent  safe  delivery  by  mail, 
alive  and  vigorous,  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Send  today  for  your  Kerr  Chick  Book. 
It  includes  our  records  in  the  1923  In¬ 
ternational  Laying  Contests. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. ) 

Newark,  N.  J. .  Box  No.  9  Springfield,  Mass. ,  Box  No.  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  9  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Box  No.  9 


Our  Big  1924  catalog  contains  80 
pages  of  the  most  helpful  informa- 
tion  you  could  imagine.  The  result 
ot  30  years  successful  poultry  work 
—yours  for  the  asking. 

LORD  FARMS 

S.  C.  W. 

LEGHORNS 

are  the  cheapest  chicks  on  the  market 
today.  It  s  what  they  do  for  you  next 
season  that  counts,  not  what  the  chicks 
rn?-1  iyou- i‘°T-  <)ur  Famous  Grade  A 
Chicks,  it  shipped  before  May  18th 
will  cost  you:  J  ’ 

liSX  S)l*.c£8  or  More.. 28c 
*or  lOOO  Chicks  or  More. ,27c 


Grade  M  Chicks  are  3c  cheaper. 

each  ’ 

LORO  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 
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The  Chicks  for  the  Job ! 


Pedigreed,  Protected  Chicks— Pedigreed 
for  your  profit — Guaranteed  to  live.  Direct 
from  Bred-to-Lay  Champions— Official  Contest 
Winners.  Write  at  once  for  our  SPECIAL 
BULLETIN  on  these  identified  chicks  from 

WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS 

Strains  thatproduced  World's  Champions  in  successive 
years— 306-egg  Keystone  Maid  and  304-egg  Lady 
Victory— and  other  prize-taking,  pens  and  indi 
much  too  numerous  to  even  mention  here. 

Rush  that  order— supply  Is  limited 

BABY  CHICKS 
HATCHING  EGGS 

and  Fine  Breeding  Stoek 

S.C.W.Leglioms  Wh.Wyandottes 
S.  C.  R.l.  Reds  Barred  Rocks 

Send  for  the  big  book  of  facts. 

“The  Story  of  the  300-Eg«r  Hen. 

Price  10c.  deducted  from  first  order 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  E  Lancaster,  Pa. 


A 

K1 


UlrmiTTi 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

“All  Chickens  Lay  Eggs” 

But  not  eggs  that  bring  top  prices  New  York  Market. 
GURS  1)0.  We  have  bred  egg  quality  for  13  years. 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  BIO  500  1000 

April  $4.50  $9.00  $17  $80.00  $155 

May  4.00  8.00  15  72.50  145 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

April  $6.00  $11.50  $22  $105  $200 

May  5.25  10.50  20  95  190 

Pullets,  8  Weeks’  Old,  $1.25 
OUR  GUARANTEE 

Every  chick  sent  to  you  is  healthy  and  well  hatched.  No  runts  or 
culls  leave  our  plant.  Parent  stock  ^are  pure  bred  and  are 
heavy  layers  of  winter  eggs. 


Member  International  Baby  Chic/c  Ass’  n 


HOLLYWOOD 

MATED— $15  per  100 
Rural  Strain,  $13 
Brown  Leghorns  S14-S1 3 
Stoek  certified  by  Michigan 
Baby  Chick  Association 
Anconas — Barred  Rocks 
Large  illustrated  catalogFREE 
RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  103  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Ramond  Xyee  (10,  d),  Hazel  Bullman  (11,  d), 
Mildred  Bullmaii  (13,  d). 

New  York:  Theresa  Royee  (12,  n),  Olive  Tripp 
(13,  d),  Unsigned  (1,  n),  Patricia  McPherson 
(12,  d),  Ethel  Knight  (11),  Helen  Booth  (10,  d, 

n) ,  Frances  Holbert  (12,  1,  n),  Helen  Wads¬ 
worth  (n),  Richard  DeFay  (12,  n,  s,  v,  x), 
Louise  Hagen  (10,  n),  Fred  Hagen  (8,  x) ,  Dor¬ 
othy  Butterfield  (15,  d,  n,  v),  Susan  Boughton 
18,  d,  n,  v),  Edith  Sheer  (12,  1,  n),  Vida  But¬ 
terfield  (16,  d,  m,  n),  Tarsilla  Schuster  (10, 

o) ,  Dorothy  Barry  (14,  m,  n,  v),  Helen  Coth¬ 

ran  (8,  d,  n),  Rita  Bianio  (12),  Lavina  Jensen 
(12,  d),  Helen  Wittwer  (11,  d,  n,  z),  Helen 
Graham  (16,  o),  Mildred  McWayne  (10,  d),  Ger¬ 
trude  Cypher  (15,  d),  Mildred  Tripp  (14,  d), 
Helen  Cypher  (12,  d),  Elsie  Miller  (7,  d),  Peter 
Kohl  (n),  Harold  Dunkelman  (11,  1,  m,  n), 

Antoinette  Zalonis  (TO,  n,  x),  Dorothy  Tenpas 
(10,  d,  m,  n),  Xtta  Prados  (13,  d),  Ellen  Sper- 
beek  (12,  d),  Millard  Sperbeck  (14,  m),  Ruth 

Jenks  (e,  1),  Lora  Langhaus  (13,  1,  m,  n), 

Marion  Weliust  (10,  1,  m.  n),  Leon  Bates  (7, 
d),  Gordon  Hallston  (d,  o),  Clara  Russell  (11, 
n).  Ruby  Bates  (11,  d),  Maxwell  Canfield  (11, 
d),  Clayton  Ernst  (14,  p),  Audrey  Bayles  (11, 
d),  Isabel  Degenliardt  (8.  d),  Paul  Milrok  (d), 
Helen  Gow  (13,  n,  v,  x),  Mary  George  (9,  1, 
n,  x),  Roy  Bergman  (13,  n,  x),  Tbeida  Huested 
(13,  e,  1,  n),  Helen  Rehor  (14,  d,  n),  Mary 

Lyon  (7,  d),  Ralph  Duck  (13,  1,  n),  Harriet 
Pischel  (13,  n,  v),  Grace  Wheat  (16,  e,  1,  n, 
p,  v,  x),  Mabel  Gast  (7,  d),  Irene  Gast  (13, 
d,  n,  o),  Nancy  Ritchey  (1,  m,  n,  x,  z),  Doris 
Buss  (14,  d),  Marion  Taber  (7,  d,  x),  Robert 
Barnhart  (11,  1,  n),  Ulah  Cripe  (15,  d,  n), 
Charlotte  Booth  (15,  d),  Beatrice  Booth  (12, 
d.)  Esther  Hamilton  (7,  d),  Amy  Hutting  (8, 
n,  x.  z),  Unsigned  (1,  v,  z),  Vlasta  Novak  (15, 
d,  x),  Alice  Pbair  (16,  I,  n),  Lewis  Doolittle 
(11,  n,  x,  z),  Marjorie  Benton  (e,  1,  n),  Helen 
Miller  (12,  d),  Lilly  Gilbert  (12,  1),  Elizabeth 
Marsh  (8  ii ) ,  Beatrice  Munro  (10,  d,  n,  x), 
Verna  Wilkins  (9,  g,  x,  z),  Clifford  Rasmus¬ 
sen  (12,  d),  Mildred  Herbert  (9,  g,  z),  Aubrey 
Gregory  (13,  d,  n,  v),  Lena  Cobb  (12,  d,  n), 
Dawn  Wilson  (12,  d,  v),  Ruth  Griswold  (13, 

d,  1,  n),  Raymond  Turck  (8,  d),  Mary  Baker 

(6,  d),  Gerald  Roider  (12,  e,  1),  Constance  Ques 
(12,  e,  1),  John  Abearn  (12.  e,  1),  Edward  Kellv 
(e,  1),  Frederick  Wiebel  (6,  p),  Dora  Wiebel 
14,  p),  Helen  Lyke  (11,  d),  Harold  I.innekin 
(14,  d),  Effie  Ingraham  (14,  d,  o,  z),  Joseph 
Winkle  (13,  d),  Mary  Steinmetz  (11,  d),  Mar¬ 
garet  Steinmetz  (12,  d),  Bernice  Giickert  (11, 
d),  Esther  Jablonsky  (13,  1,  n),  Florence  Phelps 
(12,  1,  n),  Viena  Jameson  (9,  d),  Elizabeth 
Jorgler  (8,  d),  Christina  Roberts  (7,  d), 

Eugene.  Roberts  (10.  d),  William  Roberts  (15, 
d),  Edith  Rethore  (12,  d),  Laurence  Gavett  (12, 

m,  n),  Blanche  Vodvarka  (13,  b,  d,  1,  n),  Doris 
Brown  (11.  d),  Thomas  Kirwin  (13,  d,  1),  Ma¬ 
rion  Glasel  (12,  d,  m,  n),  Jennie  Olson  (15, 
d),  SigvM  Olson  (13,  d,  n),  Charles  Olson  (10, 
d),  Helen  Cameron  (12.  k,  1,  m,  n),  Ella  Tay¬ 
lor  (9,  1,  z),  Helen  Stida  (13,  e.  1),  Ruth  Relis 
(8,  d),  Ella  Knapp  (m,  n,  v).  Hazel  Duntz  (d, 

1,  n,  x),  Olive  Fischer  (12.  d),  Gertrude  Book 
(11,  d),  Pearl  Molsio  (10,  d),  Imogene  Manning 
(10,  d),  Pearl  Wilfert  (12,  d,  n,  v),  Elizabeth 
Cheney  (10,  d,  b,  n,  v,  x,  z),  Ruth  Paine  (12, 

1,  n),  Elizabeth  Eichenauer  (12,  z),  Mabel 

Hogle  (13,  k,  1),  Dorothy  Rockwell  (12,  1), 
Charlotte  Fosburg  (ol,  Blanche  St.  Pierre  (13, 

e,  1,  n),  Juliet  Relis  (10,  d,  n),  Clara  Morse 
(14,  e,  1),  Unsigned  (x),  Gertrude  Tannenbaum 
(11,  1,  n),  Ruth  Sears  (14,  e,  1,  n),  Almy  Lane 
(13,  d,  1,  n,  x),  Emma  Keidel  (16,  g,  n,  o), 
Geraldine  Frank  (15,  1,  n,  o,  x),  Dorothy  Mid¬ 
dleton  (17,  d,  v),  Dorothy  Skinner  (8,  d,  n), 
Elois  Skinner  (7,  d,  n),  Amelia  Van  Wart  (n), 
Hilda  Bahuson  (14,  b,  1,  n),  Unsigned  (x,  z), 
Rosamond  Alliger  (12,  d,  n),  Dorothy  Denton 
(13,  1,  u,  v.  x),  Dorothy  Slutzky  (d,  1),  Edward 
Heitmann  (e,  n),  Margaret  Malone  (14,  e.  1, 

n,  x),  Donald  Sporling  (15,  d),  Earl  Canfield 
(d,  m,  n),  Gertrude  Wilson  (11,  d),  Margaret 
Mackenzie  (11,  I,  m,  n),  Grace  Petteys  (13.  k, 

1,  m,  n).  Ethyl  Anstrom  (15),  Ruth  Cowings 
(12,  d,  n),  Gladys  Gorman  (11,  n),  Virginia 
Bridgens  (12,  d,  n),  Jennie  Janes  (12.  1,  n), 
Gustav  Johnson  (13,  e,  1),  Wilhelmlna  Rasmus¬ 
sen  (15,  d,  n),  Katharine  Ancoek  (14,  e,  1,  x), 
Bernard  Jones  (8,  d,  n,  x,  z),  Marjory  Gyer 
(13,  d,  n,  v),  Camilla  Lowe  (11,  1,  n),  Marga¬ 
ret  Carr  (11,  d,  n),  Tessie  Carr  (8,  n),  Isable 
Leach  (8,  d),  Gladys  Cashdollar  (10,  n),  Wesley 
Yager  (8,  d),  Dorothy  Yager  (7,  d).  Charles 
Morse  (11,  d,  n),  Sadie  Messinger  (12,  d), 
Charles  Rose  (9,  d),  Mary  Myers  (10,  n),  Della 
Heyn  (12,  e,  1).  Kate  Kramers  (11,  1.  n).  Paul 
Booth  (13.  n).  Carlotta  Baker  (d,  1,  n),  Chester 
Roberts  (14,  d,  1.  n,  v,  x),  Marie  Roberts  (11, 
d,  k,  n,  v,  x),  Marion  Davis  (10,  d,  n,  x,)  Avis 
Smith  (e.l.x),  Alice  Dittmar  (15. d),  Margaret 
Racette  (10,  d,  1.  n,  v,  x,  z),  Mae  Strock  (9, 
d,  x),  Violet  Dubray  (11,  <1,  1,  n,  v,  x).  Hector 
Defa.vette  (15,  d),  Leah  Defayette  (13,  d,  n, 
x).  Marguerite  Racette  (11,  d),  Laura  Defayette 
(10,  d),  Wilmer  Crandall  (13,  d),  Anna  Fes¬ 
senden  (12,  1,  n),  Harry  Pray,  Hazel  Pray  (10. 
d),  Anita  Crommie  (14,  d),  Frances  Sanford 
(13,  d,  1,  n,  x),  Dora  Matteson  (n),  Laurence 
Benton  (13,  d,  1,  n),  Elizabeth  Humphrey  (d, 
g,  n,  v),  Howard  Luskin  (11,  d),  Hildegarde 
Horenden  (11,  1,  n,  x),  Grace  DeWitt  (12.  d, 

I,  n,  v,  z),  George  Kratts  (9,  d),  Gladys  K’en- 
ner  (d). 

Novia  Scotia:  Thelma  Wright  (1,  n,  z). 

Ohio:  George  Decker  (10.  d),  Louise  Decker 
(16,  e,  1),  Muriel  Smith  (12,  d,  n,  v),  Dorothy 
Howard  (11,  b,  d,  1,  n,  v),  Lillian  Jennings  (12, 
k),  Doris  Marion  (16,  e,  1),  Marie  Ganmer  (13, 
d),  Marjorie  Snvder  (10,  d),  Edythe  Giedeman 
(10,  m,  n,  v),  Henrietta  Weisend  (14,  e,  1,  n), 
Lola  Porter  (10,  n,  v),  Hazel  Francisco  (16,  e, 
i,  m,  n,  x,  z),  Clara  Horst  (12),  Kenneth 
Maver  (13,  d,  1,  n). 

Pennsylvania:  Woodrow  Hines  (12,  d,  n), 
Martha  Engstrand  (n),  Hazel  Sorg  (15,  n,  z), 
Miriam  Kachel  (d,  n),  Helen  Kauffman  (14.  d, 
n),  Mabel  Rohrer  (15,  1,  m,  n,  v),  Elsie  Bros- 
man  (15,  1,  n),  Mary  McCalomont  (10,  1,  n, 
x),  Marian  Schriver  (9,  d,  v),  Helen  Rarie  (10, 

II,  Anna  Warner  (12,  b,  v,  x),  Charles  Warner 
(8,  x),  John  Warner  (1,  x),  Albert  Warner  (16, 
n,  v),  Frank  Warner  (v),  Catherine  Flynn  (12, 
d,  1,  n),  Florence  Diehl  (12,  d),  Rutli  Ricker 
(10,  d,  n),  Grace  Bonteher  (14,  e,  1),  Margaret 
Farahaugh  (b,  n,  x),  Mary  Gibson  (13,  x),  Belva 
Daniels  (11,  d),  Marion  McKinney  (11,  d,  z), 
Margaret  Kerr  (n),  Emma  Kaiser  (12,  n,  x), 
Rose  Hauser  (11,  d,  n),  Mary  Hiestand  (11, 
d),  John  Pinar  (8,  x),  FTorence  Herr  (13,  e,  1), 
Edna  Hower  (12.  d),  Esther  Bell  (10,  n,  z), 
Genevieve  Bock  (1,  n,  x),  Doris  Albee  (11.  d), 
Virginia  Smith  (10,  d),  Lucy  Chase  (14,  d,  e, 

1,  n),  Miriam  Herr  (v),  Esther  Herr  (15,  d), 
Gertrude  Klinger  (13,  m,  n). 

Rhode  Island:  Eleanor  House  (9,  1,  n),  Esther 
Anderson  (13,  e,  1),  Hazel  Bailey  (13.  1), 

Catherine  O’Brien  (12,  d),  Louise  Judge  (k,  1, 

n.  x),  Alice  Brown  (12,  d,  1.  n),  Adine  Decatur 

(9.  d),  Edwin  Decatur  (11,  d),  Saimi  Hill 

(13,  n). 

South  Dakota:  Richard  Rand  (7,  d). 

Tennessee:  Cornie  Trent  (10,  d.  n). 

Vermont:  Rowena  Wiggins  (15,  d),  Lennie 
Bittner  (14,  n,  v),  Margaret  Story  (9,  d),  Dor¬ 
othy  Carleton  (12,  d),  Evelyn  Thomas  (13,  1, 
n),  Lillian  Jeffords  (10,  v),  Laddie  Daniels  (n, 

o,  x),  John  Peterson  (9,  x,  z),  Clara  Gilman 
(8.  n),  Warren  Brown  (e,  1,  n,  x). 

Virginia:  Evelyn  Sheetz  (7,  d),  Mary  Sheetz 
(5,  d),  Othelia  Holt  (e,  1),  Virginia  Crumpacker 
(13,  d). 

Washington:  Christine  Funk,  (15.  d). 

West  Virginia:  Winona  Taylor,  (15,  d). 
Wisconsin:  Helen  Bertram  (13,  d). 

State  Unknown:  Grace  Lewis  (6,  v),  Mary 
Lewis  t <1 ) ,  Nina  Eiosetta  (12,  d). 
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BEEKEEPERS’  SUPPLIES -APRIL  SPECIAL  PRICE  DRIVE 

5  lbs. 

Medium  Brood  Comb  Foundation . . . 60  lb. 

Thin  Surplus  Comb  Foundation . 65  lb. 


SECTIONS  500  No.  1  4'A  x  4'A  x  1% . $6.40 

1000  No.  1  4’A  x  4’A  x  1% .  12.60 


No. 


40  ius. 

.55  lb. 

1UU  1  OS. 

.50  lb. 

.60  lb. 

.55  lb. 

sr  100. .  .. 

$5.00 

2 . 

2 . 

11.25 

111  v  o — rr.  l  story  Excelsior  Covered  Hives . $12.90 

5 —  8  fr.  1  story  Excelsior  Covered  Hives .  1 1.90 

5-10  fr.  1  story  Metal  Covered  Hives  with  Inner  Covers . 15^65 

5—  8  fr.  1  story  Metal  Covered  Hives  with  Inner  Covers .  14.95 

BEE  VEIL  Muth  Wire  Front,  Best  on  Earth .  .90 

QUEEN  BEES  Three  Banded  or  Golden,  delivery  beginning  April  20th. 

,1  Hntested . $  125  1  Tested . $  2.40 

12  Untested .  14.50  12  Tested .  24  00 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

Pearl  and  Walnut  Sts.  Send  for  our  complete  catalog  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Excellent  Layers  and  proper  ways  of  hatching 
enables  us  to  furnish  chicks  at  low  prices  : 


Tancred-Barron  White  Leghorns 
Parks’  Barred  Rocks  and  Owens’  R.  I.  Reds 
Tarbox  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 
Fawn  or  penciled  Indian  Runner  Ducklings 
Assorted  broiler  chicks 


12c.  100-$11.00 

-  15c.  100—  14  00 

18c.  100—  17.00 

-  35c  100—  32.00 

32c.  100-  30.00 

8c. 


We  pay  postage  anil  guarantee  safe  arrival.  We  also  sell  2.  4  and  10  weeks  old  chicks 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  THERESA,  N.  Y. 


HEALTHY  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  by  Smith  Forced  Draft  System  of  Incubation 
Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  other  breeds 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

GOOD  BREEDING  +  PROPER  INCUBATION  =  HEALTHY  CHICKS 
CUSTOM  HATCHING  Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

STANDARD  CHICK  HATCHERIES,  Inc.,  Ill  CENTRAL  AVENUE,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Pure  Bred  Selected  Flocks 

100(4  LIVE  DELIVERY 

,  ,  Strong.  Sturdy,  Northern-grown  Chicks.  Selected  Dure  bred 

stock.  Healthy  Flocks  on  free  range  Insure  strength  in  every  Chick.  Order  from  this  Ad  u 

Varieties  Prices  on  60  100  300  ’  600  lnno 

Leghorns  (S.  C.  White  and  Brown)  $7.00  $13  $38  $(,2  $un 

Barred  Rooks  8  00  15  43  72  140 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks  812.00  per  100  straight. 

Hatched  under  best  conditions  In.  Newtown  Incubators  Every  Chick  carefully  Inspected.  100  per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed 
Reference  State  Commercial  Savings  Bank,  this  city.  Write  for  prices  on  special  matings.  it 


GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY 


Box  57 


ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Baby  Chicks  from  the  Famous  Picturesque  Farm 

The  Picturesque  Poultry  Farm  being  established  1882,  being  one  of  the  oldest  Poultry  Farms  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  gives  the  Public  the  opportunity  to  b«y  baby  chicks  that  are  from  breeding  flocks  Such  have  taken 
professional  men  years  in  producing,  both  for  egg  production  and  exhibition  purposes. 

We  have  a  number  of  Jersey  Black  Giants  that  have  been  culled  by  men  from  our  New  lersev  P.Tnerlm„nf„i 
Station  for  certification.  This  gives  you  an  opportunity  for  some  of  the  best  J.  B  Giants  to  be  hmf.P 

Jersey  Black  Giants  White  Leghorns  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Barred  Plymouth  Roeks  White  Wyandottes  Mixed  and  Assorted 

Chicks  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Send  for  price  list,  mating  list  etc 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM.  -  Box  71-B,  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J 


Our  19th  Year  of  Shipping 
Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Shipping  QUALITY  chicks  in  QUANTITY  since 
1906  gives  us  the  right  to  say  WK  KNOW  HOW. 
Our  enviable  reputation  is  your  GUARANTEE  of 
dependability. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 

(Member  International  Babu  Chick  Association) 


THREE  MONTHS 
PULLETS  -  $1.25 

As  experienced  poultrymen,  raising 
thousands  of  chicks  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  on  our  extensive  ranges,  we 
can  afford  to  sell  you  these  White 
Leghorn  Pullets  from  trap-nested, 
high  producing  stock,  within  two 
months  of  laying,  at  this  very  low 
price,  during  May,  June  and  August. 
Also  8-weeks  pullets  in  July  and 
ready-to-lay  pullets  in  summerandfall. 

Highest  Quality — Low  Prices. 
AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  Ass’n. 
Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


Order  May  Chicks  Now 

15,000  big,  hUBky  chicks 
weekly.  30,000  were  sold  in 
March  and  April  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — $14.00  per  100  ; 

$67.50  per  500  ;  B.  Hocks  8  ft.  I.  Reds 
— $16.00  perioo  ;  $77  50  per  500. 

Assorted  Chlx,  $11.00  per  100. 

White  Leghorn  Bullets,  12 
weeks  old,  $1.00.  All  chicks 
from  the  best  of  free  range 
breeders, no  lights  or  forcing 
methods  used.  Full  count 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  free.  Fifteen  years  hatching 
experience.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop,  Sergeantsvlllo,  N,  J. 


circular. 


Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  8.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
‘All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 


GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100, CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


BREEDERS  CHICKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks.  8.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm.  Box  1B5.  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


BAB  Y  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  Free  range  Flocks. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns... 

.  .$13.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. . . . 

“  100 

Barred  Rocks . 

“  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

.  .  15.00 

“  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix.. 

..  10.00 

“  100 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots,  100%  Prepaid 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Address  J.  N,  NACE,  Richfield,  Pa.  Bex  161 


FROM 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 
Ferris  Leghorns,  13c 
Barred  Rocks,  14c 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


0  iffl  IJSnHa 


n  buying  Wyngarden’s  Chicks  you  get  stock 
sired  by  males  from  260  to  304  egg  hens. 
Guaranteed  strong,  healthy.  No  culls.  Estab¬ 
lished  I  8  years.  English  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Catalogue  Free. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  &  Farms 
Bo»  N  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


SCHWECLER’S 

“TH  0  R-O-B  RE  D” 


BABY  CHICKS 

“Live  and  Lay” 

'  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 

White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  litc  and  up.  Order  now  for  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  97%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  Free  baby  chick  book. 
F.  A.  8<;HVVICGI.EK,207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Famous  Meadow  Brook  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  only 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 


April 

prices 


f  100  chicks . $  15.00 

-  M0  **  .  72.50 

(1000  “  .  150.00 


Send  your  orders  NOW  for  April  and  May. 
Circular  upon  request. 

Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Stockton,  N.  J- 


St  •> 

_  _  per  100 

and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Hogan  tested. 
White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100— #12; 
500— $55.  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  100— #14; 
500 — 865.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
100—#15;  500— #70.  Reds,  100-iM«.  500-875. 
Mixed  chicks,  100— $»;  500— #45.  Guarantee  100%  deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door.  Free  Catalog.  Ref :  Ickeslmrg  State 
Bank.  Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Box  40.  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


Certified 

World’s  Great 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Famous  Snowden  Eng-, 

r _ • _ o.  lish  and  Tancred  White! 

Laying  Strains  Leghorns.  Official  250  ( 

291  Egg  Records.  Guaranteed  strong, 
healthy  chicks.  Fertile  hatching  eggs. 

Pullets.  Stock.  SEAL  M0HET  MAKERS.  Beau¬ 
tiful  circular  F»H.  Frank  A.  V uu  Jf roe 
Box  33  Zeeland,  Michigan 
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QUALITY  OHICKS  Ree^,15c 

Rocks,  14e;  Wyandottes,  14c;  Leghorn,  13c;  Mixed, 
11c.  Guaranteed  delivery.  Free  circulars.  ‘'SUN 
PEEP"  HATCHERY,  J.  R.  SHANK,  Prop,,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHI C KS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ot  CERTIFIED  S-  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  \V .  Davis,  Mt,  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS  K.“  I.C  llKlIs 

Three  and  Five  Dollars  setting  fifteen  eggs.  Barred 
Hooks,  extra  fine,  Three  and  Five  Dollars  setting  fifteen 
eggs.  Light  Brahmas,  prize  winners,  Three  and  Five 
Dollars  setting  fifteen  eggs.  White  Leghorns  One  Dol¬ 
lar  Sitting,  Six  Dollars  per  hundred,  Fifty  per  thous¬ 
and.  Ferris  andBarron  strain.  MAC8DRN  FARMS,  Be  Wilt,  V«. 

tTRAPNESTED 

Bred  to  lay  and 
pay  stock.  We 
don’t  buy 
hatching  eggs. 

Produce  them  all  on  our  own  farms.  Write  for  prices. 

NESCOPECK  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  R  Nescopeck,  Pa. 

RATTCHER’S  hying  leghorns 

VVI  IVIIkll  VX  baby  (HICKS  from  stock, 
of  demonstrated  high  production.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  official  records  of  their  performances  in 
Egg  Laying  Contests,  j  w.  BOTTCHER,  Mt.  Hollv,  N.  J. 

liar ron  8.  C.  W ,  L  e  g  li  o  r  n  s. 

Bred  for  business.  Barred  and 
White  Hocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Big,  husky 
chicks.  Hatches  weekly.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

OK  T  f'  Cl  BARRON  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
nlLIla  BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Free  range  yearling  breeders  used.  Custom  Hatch¬ 
ing,  S3  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  $20  per  hundred. 

SUNSET  FARM 

J.  J.  REILLY.  Supt.  Irvlngton-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


EGGS 

CHICKS 


EVERLAY 


BROWN 

__  _ _ _  LEGHORNS 

The  beaetlful  bnelness  ben!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Bin  white  egga.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Ek2  Conteatl  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
CblcaKo.  Hardy,  vigorous  moneymakers.  Stock 
Errs  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  CataloR  free. 
EVERLAY  farm  Box  28  Portland,  Ind, 


CHICKS 


Wyckoff’s  Best  S.  G  W.  Leghorns  Breeders  on  free 

range.  Chicks  hatched  right,  rriced  right.  Other  matings 
priced  lower  yet.  Circular.  Satisfaction  Guar  td.  KlIMJK- 
WAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  H.  M.  A-  CAMPBELL,  Jamestown,  Pa. 

TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Official  Records  up  to 258.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Circularfree. 

LEItOY  WILCOX  •  8PKONK,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

Sn  ill  I  Chicks  from  our  own  selected  year- 

.  U.TT.  Legnorns  ling  hens  mated  to  ped.  males.  100# 

live.  Postpaid.  $16perl00.  DISQUE  P0ULTRT  FARM,  So.  Oil  Cify.Ps 

ij.i.l;,.  r__„  from  selected  Barron’s  White  Legh’ns, 
Hatcning  tggs  $68— 1,000.  Chicks,  $200— 1,000.  Stock 

for  sale.  Ilrlghtwateis  Poultry  Farm.  Brighlwatert,  L.  I.,  H.  T. 

Baby  Ghix,  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns  Bred  especially  for 

laying.  Catalogue  Free.  C.  J.  Yodor,  Grantsville,  Md. 

White  Leghorns.  D.  Tancred’s  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers.  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM.  Huntington.  H.T. 

pi  •  i  Tom  Barron  S.C  W.  Leghorns,  18e  each;  English 
uMCKS  Leghorns,  each;  Buff  Leghorns,  lSe  each; 
Rocks  and  Reds,  14o  each  ;  Heavy  mixed,  Ho  ;  Light,  9c. 

CL0Y0  NIEM0ND  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  4 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

Trapnested,  pedigreed  hens,  muted  to  cockerels  of  Holly¬ 
wood’s  best  pen  (direct)280  to  304  eggs.  Prices, $22  per  100. 
Wkl’y  shipm’ts.  A  H.  Fingar.Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm, Elizaville, H.T. 

S.C.W.LEGHORNS 
EXCLUSIVELY 

Breeders  on  free  range — milk  fed — disease  free.  You 
cannot  buy  better  chicks.  Circular  free. 

HILLSDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Hillsdale.  New  York 

Genuine  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  press.’  Quality.’  Fertility. 

Satisfact’n  guaranteed.  Maple  Grove  Farm,  Fillmore,  N.Y. 

Baby  Turkeys  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Mrs.  Thurston  H.  Smith  K.  1  Wappingors  Falls,  N  Y. 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN|n  .  « 

GIANT  KOUENVjlflCKlillQS 

INDIAN  RUNNER  {  ^  UVIklliiyO 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Eggs  and  Drakes 

Prick  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  Islip,  N.T. 

DAY  OLD  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

”  1  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 

UCKLINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

H  A  YNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

BEAUAND0T  h..d,lL»,  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee. 
mammoth  UUCKlingS  Bred  right.  Hatched  right.  Shipped 
PEKIN  right.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH.  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I  .  N.  T. 

BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Turkeys  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas.  Catalog  free. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 

HZZlTck  Giant  BronzeTurkeys 

bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS  IIE1LY,  l’lymoutb,  Maas. 

■ _ Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,Geese,  Ducks, 

Large  MOCK  Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  lTONEF.lt  FARMS,  Telford,  l‘a 


PE£  DUCKLINGS 


White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  For  large  amount  write  to 


A.  T.  REHMEYER 


Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


w 


lid  Mallard  Duck  Eggs.  $8.50  per  dozen. 

Kilsyth  Farm  Box  36  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

T  I  C _ _  and’ Mammoth  itronze  Turkey 

loulouse  beese  Eggs.  $5perdoz.  Order  from  this  adv. 

II.  II.  FREED  -  Telford,  Pa. 


WhiteChinese  Geese,1 ^  50ci  (3oslin?8’  *■' ' 


*  LILLIE  J.  SI  MM0NR0TH.  Frenektown.N.  J. 


Choice  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Hatching  Eggs 
at  84  dozen.  Fritz  Bartel  Qoocheo,  Vermont 

t  i  White  Holland  Garden  winner  1922-23-24. 

lurxeys  E.  J.NIvon  -  Darien,  Conn. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $5  per  10  eggs,  from 
good  stock.  Miss  Annie  Wilhelm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


RINGNECK  PHEASANTS 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  for  hatching  from  unrelated  stock. 
Price.  $15  per  12  ;  $82  per  100. 

Harry  M.  Frederick  Spotswood,  N.  J . 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kings 
specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  forPrices 

Allston  Squab  C©.,  allston3Cmass1 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 
winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham¬ 
pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  2 1 0  eggs,  made 
net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr.  Carr, 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  made  over  $800 
~  profit  from  53  hens.  Booking  EGG  and 
CHICK  orders  now.  16  page  Circular  FREE.  Large 
Catalog  Booklet  25c.  Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  Ass  n. 
J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona.  Pa. 


World’s  Official  Record-313  Eggs 

A.C.  JONES’  Barred  Rocks 

CHICKS-EGGS-BREEDING-STOCK 

Send  for  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES’  POULTRY  FARM 
Georgetown  Dept.  A  Delaware 


Kent  Barred  Rocks 

Contest  records  of  last  year— 270  at  Storrs,  264  at 
Michigan,  251  at  Vineland.  Sweepstake  winners, 
production  bred  classes  at  Syracuse.  Certified,  pedi¬ 
greed.  Breeding  Cockerels,  Baby  Chicks,  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  Cazenovia,  New  York 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullets,  Hens,  Cocks,  Cockerels 

Pullets  and  Cockerels,  6  to  10  weeks  old. 

»  Hens  and  Roosters.  1  year  and  2  years  oid. 

2  year  oldo  bred  by  Parks  from  dami  with  200  to  297  egga 
Yearlings  bred  by  Jones  from  dams  with  260  to  328  egga 

Flock  average,  Dec.  42%,  Jan.  51%,  Feb.  60%, 

Mar.  64%,  Apr.  82%. 

STUART  H.  HEIST  -  -  Penllyn,  Ponna. 

Hatching  Eggs 
Day-Old  Chicks 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs  and  N.  J.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wed¬ 
nesday.  For  mating  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Hoiliston,  Mass. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  J  ’ll 

State  tested,  vigorous  chicks  ;  priced  according^  to  mat¬ 
ings. Grade  A  largely  Francais  strain.  Also 

OLD  PICKARD  FARM  Box  28  " - J 


...... _ eggs. Circular. 

Concord  Junction.  Mass. 


FRANCAIS’  ROCKS— Twice  Winners  at  Storrs 
Pedigreed  cockerels.  Pullets,  breeders,  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks,  Rocks  and  Leghorn.  Circular. 

Jules  F.  Francais  -  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

Trapnested  BARRED  ROCKS  loyrs. breeding.  Eggs, 12c:  Chicks,. 
I  25o  and  up.  Circulars.  ARTHUR  SEARLES.  Box  M,  Milford,  N.  H. 

n.„,j  D.-h  Baby  chicks,  hatching  eggs, 

Barred  nock  opeCiallSTS  breeding  stock.  Free  book¬ 
let.  Lakevlew  Poultry  Farm  Co.  Atco,  N.  i. 

Parks’ Strain  Bred-to-Lay  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicksand  Hatching  eggs.  J.TKOI’EANO,Spariowbush,N.Y. 


Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

The  winning  strain  at  laying  contest.  Baby  chicks 
from  our  own  strain.  Hatching  eggs. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM  Georoetown,  Delaware 


BAYBERRY  FARM 

■as* *  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Sag 

BAY  BERRY’  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Records  at  Storrs 

Pens  2265,  2179,  2234,  Individual  records  from  200  to  308- 
Eggs  one-half  price  after  May  1st.  0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


UIUU.  Uf.iAnrlnUo  Chicks,  $14—100,  up.  Eggs,  $6—100, 
wnite  nyanooiie  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 
Slst  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist — it  pays.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Specialist.  Mansfield,  O. 


UILU-  from  a  heavy-laying  strain  now 

White  wyandottes  ready.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cockerels  and 

Pens  at  a  reasonable  price.  BTRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 


White  Wyandottes 

Minorcas,  Leghorns.  Eggs,  13 — $1.50  :  100— $8.  Fowls, 
$2,  $3.||Chicks,  20o.  S.  M.  I1AI.L,  Box  75,  Oanonsbnrg,  Pa. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Martin  Dorcas  direct.  Also  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Small  Deposits  and  promptdeliveries.  Prices  right. 
Write  for  list.  A.  B.  CARD,  Bosnian,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


: 


hlte  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  strain.  Eggs  from  A-l 
Layers  of  large  eggs.$l.75-15;S9-100.R.  Hill,  Sentci  Fills, NT. 


FGCS  From  Choice  Stock.  S 

UVJVILX  50  ,,er  io  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $6—100. 

R.  P.  CAMPBELL  Atlantic  Hiohlands,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

April  Delivery 

CHICKS 

$35.00  per  100  $18  00  per  50  $9.00  per  25 

E  G  G  S 

$20  per  100  $10  per  50  $5.00  per  25  $3  00  per  15 

All  free  range  stock.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Send  check  or  money  with  order. 

LOLITA  COWAN  -  Croton,  N.  J. 


jersey  Blaclt  Giants 

The  most  profitable  breed  of  poultry  today.  Start 
right  with  good  strain  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 
from  STATE  INSPECTED  APPROVED  FLOCK. 
BROOKCREST  FARM  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

Jersey  BlackJGiants  breeding  and  Show  stock . 

€.  M.  PAGE  A  SONS  Box  199  Belinnr,  N.  i. 


Jersey  Black  Giants  anteed.  April  cliix.  40c. 

•XK/lOK/J  2.  E.  Comstock  .  Fablas,  Now  York 


ForSale-Jersey  Black  Giants 30  Hen8’-2  Cockere,-s’ 


Bargain  price. 


,  _  Marcy’s  best  stock. 

8.  \V.  KLINE,  M Iddlecreek,  Pa. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  April  9,  1924: 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Meadow'edge  Fm,  N.  Y .  38  792 

Lakes’  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  31  332 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  N.  Y .  44  560 

Hill  View  Fm,  N.  Y .  34  635 

Eusner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  50  650 

Hill  Top  Fm,  N.  Y .  40  669 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  25  569 

Otto  L.  Had,  N.  Y .  39  361 

New  &  Pockman,  N.  Y .  45  523 

C.  A.  Severs,  N.  Y .  42  525 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  42  405 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  42  549 

G.  W.  Stoll,  N.  Y .  35  480 

Manhasset  Fm,  N.  Y .  38  652 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  39  538 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  50  571 

Deerfield  Fms,  N.  Y .  45  487 

E.  E.  Champlin,  N.  Y .  38  380 

Homestead  Fm,  N.  Y .  43  523 

Wellward  Fm,  N.  Y .  51  670 

A.  R.  Scott,  N.  J .  48  754 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm,  N.  Y .  38  646 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y .  44  665 

Fluhrer  Fm.  N.  Y .  46  551 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  Conn .  51  710 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  33  461 

John  Boshler,  N.  Y .  46  546 

Benjamin  Brower,  N.  Y .  41  328 

White  Springs  Fm,  N.  Y .  41  680 

Egner’s  Pltr.v  Fm,  N.  Y .  38  398 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  34  301 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  N,  Y .  41  417 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  44  602 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  43  719 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  49  894 

F.  J.  Loveland,  N.  Y .  48  487 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  48  883 

Homeland  Fm,  N.  Y .  39  525 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  41  853 

Edgar  Briggs,  N.  Y .  39  421 

Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  N.  Y .  45  606 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Pa .  49  702 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y .  48  641 

Half  Hollows  Fm,  N.  Y .  52  556 

Jules  F.  Francais,  N.  Y .  52  823 

John  Bullen,  N.  Y .  35  529 

Melville  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  50  559 

Mattituck  W.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y .  39  392 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  48  440 

Lone  Oak  Pltr.v  Fm,  N.  Y .  36  487 

Kehoe-Smith,  N.  Y .  40  568 

Kara  Avis  Fm,  N.  Y .  50  529 

Cross  Roads  Fm,  N.  Y .  39  557 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Hicksville, 

N.  Y .  46  559 

John  J.  Byrne,  N.  Y .  37  630 

Robert  R.  Decormier,  N.  Y .  45  730 

Member  L.  I.  Pltr.v  Assn.,  Moriches, 

N.  Y .  37  543 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Rocky 

Point,  N.  Y .  39  467 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Haup- 

pauge,  N.  Y .  27  549 

Oak  Hill  Fm,  N.  Y .  20  525 

R.  C.  W,  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pltry  Fm.,  N.  Y .  40  504 

Valley  Fm,  N.  Y .  38  370 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y .  48  445 

C.  O.  Hayden,  Conn .  40  540 

W.  E.  Whitson,  N.  Y .  42  368 

J.  W.  Everitt,  N.  Y .  46  735 

West  Neck  Fm,  N.  Y .  39  732 

Robert  Seaman,  N.  Y .  45  613 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Conn .  21  465 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  H .  57  536 

B.  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y .  39  391 

George  TV.  Allen,  N.  Y .  32  394 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas 

Tama  Fms,  N.  Y .  49  469 

The  Holmestead  Fm,  N.  Y .  42  324 

S,  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pa .  44  421 

White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  Pltr.v  Assn.,  Medford, 

N.  Y .  44  636 

Dr.  El  wood  A.  Curtis,  N.  Y .  34  273 

Lakeside  Fm,  N.  Y — . 38  670 

Wal-Ruth  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  36  643 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  40  694 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y . 46  352 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y .  49  376 

Lebert’s  Pltr.v  Fm,  N.  Y .  43  650 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  36  627 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  48  664 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  41  545 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks,  N.  Y .  35  634 

Valiev  Brook  Fm,  N.  J .  33  490 

Walter  B.  Pike,  N.  Y .  42  532 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Rosl.vn, 

N.  Y .  54  771 

Fire  Place  Fm,  N.  Y .  45  729 

Jules  F.  Francais,  N.  Y .  38  619 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  N.  Y .  34  552 

Ontario  Agr.  Col.,  Can .  36  001 

Tanglewold  Fm. ,  N.  Y .  42  510 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  36  686 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Conn .  40  619 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  49  767 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y .  52  539 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  52  703 

Total  .  4162  56293 


Jersey  Black  Giant  stock.  H  a  t  c  h  i  n  g  eggs,  baby 
chicks.  BLAUVELT  -  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs  for  sale.  Closely  culled. 
Special  matings,  $3.50  per  15.  HENRT  CHILDS.  Milone,  H.T. 

Jersey  Black  Giants.  Hatching  Eggs,  $2.50  per  15;  $15 
per  100.  Paul  Shirk  -  Mlflllnburg,  Pa. 

g^*L£  20  Single  Comb  Black  Minorca  Yo?dr  Hens 

in  splendid  condition  and  laying.  Two  year-old  cocker¬ 
els,  all  Pape  strain.  One  of  the  cockerels  and  all  hens 
show  birds.  Price,  $75  for  lot.  Crowded  for  room. 

E.  8.  CONE  -  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Black  Minorcas 

Specializing  in  eggs,  chicks,  stock. 

GREGG’S  MATCHLESS  MINORCAS.  Sycamore.  Ohio  Box  256 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

The  Large  Chalk-  White  Egg  Strain 

Five  years  of  Certified  Breeding,  and  each  year  one  of 
the  largest  Certified  flocks  in  the  State.  Last  fall  wo 
had  640  Certified  breeders. 

CHICKS-EGGS-PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

From  these  remarkable  breeders. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

By  introducing  our  great  line  of  males,  bred  from  layers 
of  large  chalk-white  eggs.  Come  and  see  one  of  the  best 
modern  plants  which  is  located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit 
farm.  No  fences.  Free  range.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

3,000  Pullets,  April  hatched.  Delivery  in  12  weeks 

FARLEY  PORTER  ::  Box  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

PERSISTENT  LAYING  LEGHORNS 
Special  Price  on  MA  Y  CHICKS 

From  our  high  record  hens  mated  to  Pure  Tancred 
Males.  We  guarantee  you  Large,  Vigorous  Birds 
tli at  lay  Big  White  Eggs  when  you  buy  our  stock. 

Folder.  JAMES  G.  HUGH,  Vineland,  N.  J.  R.  0.  No.  3 

CHICKS  From  Our  Own  Breeders 

Single  Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Reds  and 
Aneonas.  Pure  bred,  strong,  vigorous  stock  that  will 
live  and  grow.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  Sodus.  N.  Y. 

BARTLETT’S  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Trap-nested  and  Pedigreed  for  ten  years.  BABY 
CHICKS.  All  stock  Mass.  State  Tested.  Catalog. 
Emory  H.  llartlett  Bax  13  Enfield,  Mass. 

pi*  |  W.  LeghornSj  B.  Rocks,  Reds,  Mixed,  9o  and 
UllICKS  UP-  Safe  delivery  guarant'd.  Circularfree. 

"  u--‘  .  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Drop  in  Laying 

I  have  about  145  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  and  yearlings,  that  have  been  laying 
well  up  to  within  a  few  days.  Now  they 
have  simply  fallen  down.  I  have  made 
no  change  in  their  feed,  but 'I  had  a  cow 
freshen  and  until  her  milk  was  good  I 
fed  it  right  to  these  hens.  Do  you  think 
this  ought  to  have  caused  them  to  stop 
laying?  L.  G.  b. 

Whole  sweet  milk  is  certainly  good 
food  for  fowls,  but,  if  you  suddenly  add¬ 
ed  it  in  large  quantity  to  the  accustomed 
food  of  a  flock,  you  did  make  quite  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  their  ration, 
for  they  probably  ate  greedily  of  the  milk 
and  neglected  other  food  that  they  had 
been  accustomed  to.  In  this  way  they 
disturbed  the  “balance.”  even  though 
they  had  the  accustomed  food  before 
them.  As  we  have  said  before,  such 
changes  should  be  made  gradually,  or  the 
egg  yield  is  likely  to  also  be  thrown  out 
of  balance.  m,  b.  d.  , , , 


Chicks 


H.  S.  Hart 


Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Mix.  Live,  Lay 
and  Pay.  Prices  right.  Circular  free. 

F.  B.  Leister  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Mr  Markin  of  Cornell  won  highest  individual  honors  at 
HIT.  ltiaruie  the  judging  contest  at  Madison  Square,  1924. 
He  selected  and  mated  our  breeding  pens.  Certified 
chicks,  85c.  All  others  15e,  most  of  them  from  certified 
males.  2,000  for  shipment  April  24th  and  every  week 
after.  Order  from  this  ad.  and  be  sure  of  your  chicks 
when  you  want  them.  Also  8.  10  and  12-wks.  pullets  be¬ 
ginning  May  15th.  RIVERDALE  P0ULTRT  FARM,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  rocks 

ROWN  LEGHORNS 


WHITE  ROCKS 

HITE  LEGHORNS 


PURE 
BRED 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet  Frenchtown,  N.  J.f  Box  R 

BABY  OHICKS 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers. 
11c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

A-Grade  Chicks  S.C.W. Leghorns 

$20  per  100.  Also  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ducklings 
Catalogue  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  1. 

OU  I  p  O  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c; 

li  I  \JI  IV  O  Mixed,  I  Oc.  Special  prices 
on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  guaranteed.  All  free-range 
stock.  Circularfree.  F.  B.FRYMOYER,  MeilUtervlIle,  Po. 


5  Varieties.  Reds,  14c;  W'hite  Rocks,  l*e  ; 
V,nlUIVi5  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  lie:  Broil¬ 
ers,  9o. .  Free  circular.  FIIANK  III, CM.  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Tiz-uyn  S.  C.  W.  and  Barron  Leghorns. 
(  i— I  If  IV  ^  12c;  Barred  Rocks.  14c;  Reds. 

15C>  and  Mixed.  lOc  each.  100% 
Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE,  Prop. 

McAlisterville,  Pa 

CU  |  If  C  PURE  BRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
«1  I  V  W  O  UTILITY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds  and  Mixed.  Write  for  prices  and  in¬ 
formation.  TUKKK¥  It  I  PC  C  HATCHERY,  Milleratown,  Pa. 

CiLjv  Bar  Rocks,  I2e;  Reds,  14c;  W.  Leghorns,  lOe; 

1 1  lA  Mixed,  8e.  100%  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS v^an,da 

known  EMIG’8  strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  from  stock 
never  under  lights.  EMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Vineland,  N.J 

Uolnklnrr  Ctrtro  and  breeders  for  sale.  Prices  right. 
Hdlbning  tggS  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

H.  H.  FREED  -  TELFOKD.PA. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs,  $2.50-15;  $7-50; 
$12—100.  Circular.  B.  Quackeubush,  Darien,  Ceim. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Certified  extra  production  stock ;  dark  rich  color;  vigor¬ 
ous  ;  Vt.  accredited.  Free  from  white  diarrhoea.  After 
May  15— 20c.  Circularfree.  ASCUTKET  FARMS.  KID,  Harttand,  tl. 


H 


ornlng’s  140-Egg  Bourbon  Reds.  Hatching  Eggs,  $» 

and  $10  per  dozen.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  New  York 


S.  C.  R. I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm’s 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  Catalog  free, 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


S.C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  From  non-setting,  trap- 
nested  hens.  Price,  $5,  $7  and  $10  each.  Hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks. 

A.  II.  FIN  GAR,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Elizaville  -  New  York 


s.  c.  BLACK  MINORCAS 

Winners  State  Fair;  many  other  shows;  large  type; 
prolific;  green  sheen.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  Thomp¬ 
son’s  best  Buff  Orpingtons,  Owen’s  choicest.  Buy 
good,  breed  them,  better  get  the  best.  Eggs.  $2  for 
15;  $5  for  50:  $10  for  100.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville.  Madison  Co..  N.  Y. 

Choice  Pens  Blue  Andalusians  Leghorns.  Breeders  * 

Hatching  eggs'.  Augustus  Raynor,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 

Butt  Orpington  Hatching  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $8  hundred. 
Winter  layers.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Howden  Fillmore,  N.Y. 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Member  International  Baby  Chick  Asso. 

SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

THE  SECRET  OF  OliR  RAPID  GROWTH 

Our  catalogue  gives  in  a 
most  interesting  way  the 
story  of  our  36  YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE  hatching 
sturdy  Baby  Chicks  from 
healthy  high  egg-produc¬ 
ing  flocks.  Attractively 
illustrated  with  repro¬ 
ductions  of  many  of  the 
prize  flocks  raised  from 
our  ‘‘Better  Chicks.” 
There’s  a  healthy,  pro¬ 
fitable  living  in  raising  MANSFIELD 
Chicks.  You’re  not  paying  for  experi¬ 
ments.  Let’s  have  your  order  right  off 
and  you’ll  be  having  BROILERS  in 
a  few  weeks— your}  pullets  will  be  ma¬ 
turing  in  the  summer.  Select  the  strain 
and. we’ll  deliver  the  chicks  with  a  clean 
bill-off-health.  Our  chicks  qualify  EVERY 
TIME  ! 

Illustrated  Book  and  Price  List  on  Request 


R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandotte* 
White  Orpingtons 
Buff  Orpingtons 
Barred  Rocks 


White  Rocks 
Anconas 
Black  Minorcas 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 


You  Pay  100%— You  Receive  100% 


Mansfield  Hatchery 

EST.  1888 


1203  SCHOOL  ST. 


MANSFIELD,  Ma». 


12c  CHICKS  14c 

14c  each  from  May  10  to  May  23 
12c  each  after  May  23 
in  lots  of  100  or  more 

Big  hatches  of  splendid  chicks  from 
our  vigorous,  high-producing  White 
‘Leghorns  allows  us  to  reduce  our 
May  prices  almost  one-half.  This 
is  your  chance  to  get  high  quality 
stock  at  lowest  prices. 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  As*’n 
Box  F  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


DARBY’S  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 

1st  Pen  Vineland  Laying  Contest  1921 
3d  “  “  “  “  1922 

3d  “  “  44  “  1923 

3d  “  Bergen  Co.  44  44  ~)  April 

3d  “  Storrs  "  44  \  9th 

5th  “  Vineland  44  44  )  1924 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

( Sired  by  sons  and  brothers  of  hens  in  above  pens ) 

C.  T.  Darby  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


50 

100 

500 

8.50 

$15.00 

$  72.50 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

1200 

23.00 

110.00 

TOCKTON 


Pure-bred,  healthy  chicks.  Bred 
for  heavy  egg  production  and 
quick  growth.  Immediate  ship¬ 
ments.  Save  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  direct  from  this 
advertisement.  Satisfaction  as¬ 
sured. 


S.C.i.Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Wyandottes 

Sceeial  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Catalog  free. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  Y  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS 


Barron  HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Chicks,  1,500  a  week,  from  April  27th  on. 
Large,  fluffy,  full  o’pep.  Breeders,  Barron,  from  2  to  5 
years  old  exclusively.  Long,  deep  bodied,  egg-type 
birds.  Selected  for  health  and  vigor.  Producers  of  big, 
snow-white  premium  eggs.  Males,  Hollywood,  pedi¬ 
greed.  Quality  not  quantity  our  motto.  We  are  highly 
specialized  Leghorn  Breeders.  Prices,  April  27  to  May 
15— 18c;  May  15  to  June  1.  16c,  thereafter  14c.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed,  prepaid.  Order  from  this  •‘ad”  to 
avoid  delay  and  disappointment.  Deposit,  25%  secures 
your  order.  Reference,  Vineland  Trust  Co. 

MARTIN  LALLY  Vineland,  N.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


00D1farms 

GUARANTEED  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Why  not  get  the  best  while  you  are  at  it  ?  Woodward 
Farms  chicks  represent  the  very  flnest  quality  obtain¬ 
able.  We  positively  guarantee  that  you  are  going  to  be 
well  pleased  and  satisfied. 

Woodward  Farms  chicks  MUST  be  superior.  They 
come  from  a  carefully  selected  strain  of  producers  and 
for  every  penny  you  invest  you  will  get  many  dollars 
in  return. 

We  specialize  in  quality,  not  quantity.  You  getchicks 
from  breeders  that  have  never  been  forced  by  artificial 
lights,  that  have  had  the  full  benefit  of  a  free  range  and 
the  chicks  are  hatched  as  nature  intended  they  should  be. 

YVK  GUARANTEE  100#  LIVE  BELIVEUY 
Send  for  catalog  and  price  list 

Box  1 84  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Poor  Hatch 

J  am  having  quite  a  little  trouble  with 
my  hatching  this  year.  I  have  charge 
of  2,500  chickens.  The  losses  so  far 
in  baby  chicks  have  been  terrible.  The 
flock  was  in  poor  condition.  Neverthe¬ 
less  my  percentage  for  five  months  of  in¬ 
cubating  last  year  was  about  75.  This 
year  conditions  are  greatly  improved ; 
practically  no  sickness,  clean  coops  and 
plenty  of  beets  and  sprouted  oats.  I  feed 
them  scratch  grain  at  4  p.  m.  and  again 
at  S  p.  m.,  so  they  will  have  it  when  the 
lights  go  on  at  4  a.  m. ;  green  food  at  11 
a.  m.,  and  slightly  moist  mash  at  1  p.  m. 
The  scratch  is  an  ordinary  scratch  mix¬ 
ture,  and  the  mash  the  Cornell  mix ;  of 
course  the  dry  mash  is  also  before  them 
at  all  time,  likewise  grit,  oyster  shell  and 
charcoal  and  good  clean  water.  The  in¬ 
cubator  I  am  running  just  the  same  as  I 
did  last  year,  so  I  do  not  blame  that. 
Rut  this  is  what  I  think  the  trouble  might 
be:  My  one  pen  of  breeders  consists  of 
500  layers;  250  I  had  to  keep  over  from 
last  year ;  they  are  three  years  old ;  the 
other  250  are  the  remains  of  a  June  hatch 
of  poor  quality.  The  cockerels  with  the 
above  pen  are  birds  that  I  hatched  from 
a  flock  of  imported  Leghorns.  The  leg- 
bands  on  these  are  marked  1921,  so  they 
were  at  least  three  years  old  last  year, 
and  perhaps  four  years  old.  Not  getting 
enough  eggs  from  this  pen.  I  have  had  to 
use  eggs  from  the  pullets  that  I  raised. 

New  York.  L.  g.  e. 

Your  trouble  is  not  uncommon  with 
people  who  try  to  accomplish  more  than 
it  is  possible  to  under  the  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  Your  desire  to  produce  a  large 
number  of  eggs  has  led  you  to  use  lights 
for  forcing  egg  production.  This-  will  al¬ 
most  invariably  unfit  your  birds  for 
breeding  purposes,  giving  you  weak  germs 
which  will  either  die  in  the  shell  or  soon 
after  they  come  out.  This  experience 
should  be  a  lesson  to  you  never  to  use 
lights  on  breeding  stock  except  perhaps 
an  hour  or  so  in  the  morning  during  the 
months  of  January  and  February  to  in¬ 
crease  egg  production  a  little  for  the 
early  hatches.  The  age  of  your  pullets, 
hatched  last  June,  is  also  a  big  factor  in 
causing  your  chicks  to  die.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  pullets  which  have  not  been 
weakened  by  forced  egg  production  for 
breeding  purposes  with  fairly  good  results 
under  favorable  conditions;  but  when 
kept  in  large  flocks  and  fed  heavily,  in¬ 
cluding  a  wet  mash,  for  egg  production, 
the  mortality  of  the  chicks  is  usually 
rather  high,  and  when  lights  are  used 
from  4  a.  m.  the  loss  is  greatly  increased. 

I  do  not  think  that  inbreeding  has  hurt 
your  stock  as  much  as  lack  of  selection, 
and,  as  you  say,  removing  some  of  the 
best  birds  from  the  flock,  instead  of  the 
culls.  C.  S.  GREENE. 


A  Bargain  in  Hen  Manure 

My  neighbor  keeps  600  hens  and  wishes 
to  sell  their  droppings.  He  suggests  that  I 
supply  acid  phosphate  for  drop  boards, 
barrels  for  storage,  and  do  the  cartage. 
The  haul  is  very  convenient,  and  I  need 
the  manure.  His  price  is  15  cents  per 
bushel.  l.  k.  c. 

Dover,  N.  J. 

We  should  call  that  a  good  bargain. 
We  should  get  enough  acid  phosphate  so 
as  to  make  liberal  use  of  it.  The  objec¬ 
tion  we  have  heard  to  the  use  of  this 
phosphate  right  on  the  droppings  board 
is  that  it  sometimes  makes  the  hens’  feet 
sore.  We  should  prefer  plaster  under  the 
perches  and  then  add  the  acid  phosphate 
later.  It  is  a  good  combination  and  a 
good  bargain  at  the  price. 

Baby  Chicks-S.C.  Black  Minorca 

From  Pure  bred  2-yr.  old  hens.  None  better.  25— $7;  50 — 
813;  100— *J4.  QUALITY  TRUCK  t  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  N.  T. 

Genuine  Jersey  Black  Giant  Hatching  Eggs 

From  Heavy  Stock,  Yellow  Skin,  Free  liange  Birds, 
#8—15.  Discount  large'orders  H.M.  DORAN, R.  2,  McGriw.N.T. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Ghix  ?oo° 

Heavy  quality  stock.  Sat.  guar.  0.  E.  LOWERY,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


PARKS’  STRAIN  BAKRKI)  HOCK  HATCHING  EOOS.  $8—100  ; 
$1.50—15.  Mrs.  PEARL  CU00EBACK.  Benson  St  ,  Skaneateles.N.  Y. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs. 

Brush  &  Son  -  Milton,  Vermont 

MATED  Bronze  Hens,  Eggs.  E.  TATE.  Draper,  Va. 

Three  Choice  WhiteHollandTurkey  Hens 

$10  each.  Mrs.  H.  W.  ANDERSON  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


Turkey  Eggs 


Mammoth  Bronze ,  $3,50  per  0;  $0.oOper 
12.  Large  boned.  28  to  40  lb.  Toms. 

Cloverlene  Farm,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


Bourbon  Red  T urkeys  t&Y n  d\  »n  micks. 

Eggs,  hundred,  #10.  H.  D.  Van  Galder,  Candor,  N.  Y. 

Fnr  Colo  Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs. 

[Ur  vale  Walter  Jones  Woodlawn,  Virginia 

Toulouse  Goose  Eggs,  50c  each.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs.  #3 
per  12.  Geo.  Williamson 


Flanders,  N,  J, 
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Order  Chicks  NOW  for  May  Delivery 

You  can  still  secure  Rosemont  Distinctive  Chicks,  sturdy  May  hatches,  from 
Qualified  Breeding  Flocks  of  pure-bred,  free-range  fowls,  if  you  order  promptly. 


April  chicks  are  completely  sold  out. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Chicks 

100C  Chicks 

White,  Black  Leghorns 

$8.00 

$15.00 

$72.50 

$145.00 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  . 

9.00 

17.00 

82,50 

160.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  . . 

9.00 

18.00 

85.00 

170.00 

White  Wyandottes  .... 

10.00 

20.00 

95.00 

185.00 

White  Rocks  . 

.  5.00 

10.00 

19.00 

90.00 

180.00 

Parcel  post  prepaid 

to  you.  Fu'l  count  and 

safe  delivery 

guaranteed. 

Send  money  order  or 

check  with  your  order. 

Write  for  big.  illustrated  catalog. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Reduced  Prices 

In  Effect  Monday,  May  5,  1 924 

Place  Order  Now-These  prices  Mean  Bitterer  Profits  for  You.  Add  10c  for  Special  Delivery 


26 

60 

$4.00 

$7.50 

4.50 

8.50 

4.75 

8.75 

5.00 

9.50 

5.50 

10.50 

on  each  100  or  less. 

White.  Black  or  Brown  Leghorns  .  . 

Barred  Rocks  or  Anconas  .....  4.50 

R  I.  Reds . 4.75 

White  Rocks .  5.00 

White  Wyandottes  or  Black  Minorcas 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 
Wh.  Leghorns  (Mating  A),  Wh.  Rocks  ^  _  _e 

or  Wh.  Wyandottes  ......  $6.75  $12.75 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Mating  B),  Blk. 

Leghorns  or  Brd  Rocks  ....  5.50 


10.50 


100 

$14.00 

16.00 

17.00 

18.00 

20.00 


$25.00 

20.00 


BOO 

$67.50 

77.50 

82.50 

87.50 

97.50 


$122.50 

97.50 


1000 

$130.00 

150.00 

160.00 

170.00 

190.00 


$240.00 

190.00 


Delivered  Postpaid  East  of  Mississippi  River,  U.  S.  A.-Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Send 
Money  Order,  Check  or  Registered  Letter.  Cannot  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


PINE  TREE  BABY  CHICKS 

From  “the  oldest  hatchery  in  the  United  States  ”  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
paying  flock.  Order  them  now. 


miALITVl  SERVICE 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns... 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes . 6.50 

Anconas  . 6-00 

Mixed  Chicks- •  (Broilers) . 4.00 

PINE  TREE  Special -Mated 


25 

50 

100 

. $4.50 

$  8.50 

$15.00 

9.00 

17.00 

...  4.75 

9.50 

18.00 

6  50 

12.00 

23.00 

11  00 

21.00 

7.00 

13.00 

500 
$  72.50 

82.50 
85.00 

110.00 

97.50 
60.00 


1.000 

$145.00 

165.00 

170.00 

210.00 


CHICKS 
25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.50  $10.50  $20.00  $  95.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . . 6.00  11.50  22.00  100.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  6.00  11.50  22.00  100.00 

White  Wyandottes .  6.75  13.00  26.00  125.00 

All  chicks  are  strictly  pure-bred,  guaranteed.  Bred  from  generations  of  heavy  layers. 
Prompt  shipment,  prepaid.  Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


•HIGH  GRADE  BABY  CHICKS  !■ 


POSTPAID.  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEE. 

Varieties  Number  60 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  17.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  It.  I.  Reds,  grade  A .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  grade  AA .  9.50 

White  Wyandottes .  9.60 

Mixed,  for  broilers .  6.00 

Catalog  free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

Wonderful  pnre-bred  chicks  hatched  in  a  wonderfulway 
TKOUTVILLE  POULTRY  FARM 


SIO  PER 

100  AND 

UP 

1  00 

600 

lOOO 

*13  00 

*62.00 

$120.00 

15.00 

72.60 

145.00 

18.00 

|  87.60 

170.00 

18.00 

11.00 

62.00 

100.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad 

Troutville,  Va. 


CONNECTICUT  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  MAY  £•&  'v.y#."d0tter*?5  •  •fc'JKi 

$2.-100  less  each  week.  Discounts  on  500  und  1,000  order*. 

•'Our  honesty  it  your  protection ”  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN, 


NEEDED  IN  ORCHARD 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  the  bees  for  your  or¬ 
chard.  We  will  advise  you  how  to  handle  them 
and  help  you  solve  your  beekeeping  problems. 
Send  for  free  booklet,  “Bees  and  Fruit.” 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET8: 

^BEES  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT,"  for  you  who  want  to  begin  beekeeping. 

BETTER  BEEKEEPING’’ for  you  who  want  to  keep  your  bees  better.  Our  Big 
Catalog  for  you  who  are  experienced  beekeepers.  Tell  us  your  occupation. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  456  West  Side  Sta.,  Medina,  Ohio 


Bee  Supplies 


WHITE  „ 
LEGHORN £! 

CHIX 

Our  12th  Season  produc¬ 
ing  Vigorous,  Thrifty  _ 

CHIX  that  reach  you  Safely  and  Grow  rapidlv 
into  Profitable  Pullets  and  Broilers. 

CHIX  READY  (Postpaid)  100  500  1000 

MAY  7th- 14th  $18  $80  $140 

MAY  21st-28th  15  65  120 

Eight-week  Pullets  ready  after  May  1st 
$1.15  each  —  $1.00  each  in  100  lots. 

Full  information  in  our  Illustrated  Catalog. 
Remember  we  give  you  a  Square  Deal. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 

Southampton  -  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


★  ★ 

George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Barron-Hollywood  strain  of  high  production 
pedigrees  on  both  sides  (my  own  contest  rec¬ 
ords  up  to  264) ;  shipments  every  Wednesday 
$20  per  100  April  30;  $19  May  7;  $18  May  14 
postpaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed;  send  $1  per 
100  now,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

GEO.  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


BABY  CHICKS 


s.  e. 

WHITE 
LEGHORN 

Big,  husky  fellows,  full  of  vitality,  from  selected 
heavy  producing,  free  range  breeders  of  the  best  lay¬ 
ing  strains.  Quality,  service,  satisfaction  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  $afe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular,  HARRY  F.  PALMER  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


R  ARY  Mixed  or  Broilers . $9  per  100 

“ ” *-*  ■  S.  0,  W.  Leghorn .  11  per  190 

f^UlY  Barred  Rocks .  13  per  UK) 

wn,A  S.  C.  R.  i.  Reds .  15  per  ]()(> 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Post 
age  paid  to  yotir  door.  FRANK  RACE.  McAlister  ville,  l-u.  R.  u.  2 

Phinl/o  ,rom  Heavy-Laying  Flocks.  Barred  Hocks,  1  3o; 
UlllliKa  Mixed,  9c.  100%  guarantee.  Pamphlet.  Post 
age  prepaid.  R.  J.  Ehrisman  McAllstorville,  Pa. 

Wyckoff  Strain  Direct 

Our  Leghorns  have  size  combined  with  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  qualities.  Chicks  from  selected  breeders.  #618 
-100.  RKU-W-FARM  Wolcott,  New  York 


White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

four  yr.  old  breedert*.  Pullets  averaged  68#  ii 


oiri  900  two. 

_ _  h  r  e  e  ana 

yr.  old  breeders.  Pullets  averaged  68#  in  Keb.  $5 
a  100;  S45  a  1,000.  imOOKSIUJB  FOULXKY  fr’A  11M,  u,  N,Y. 

BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  high  record  stock  at  reduced  prices 
CHIX  after  May  5th.  Circular  Free. 

NAUVOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  ETTERS.  PA. 

A  npntl/tc  Need.room.  Will  sc*ll  22  females, 
.  V>4.  .fVIlVAJlIuo  i  male,  some  prize  winners.  Bar¬ 
gain  price,  #$>0  for  the  lot.  Many  of  our  bl  eeders  cost 
SI  per  chick  direct  from  Mr.  Sheppard.  Hatching  eggs, 
$‘2—15;  $12 — 100,  Prepaid.  (J.  SIMMS,  Box  Y.  Lake,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  ftcrVS 

We  are  offering  splendid  range  grown  breeding 
Cockerels,  bred  from  dams  with  records  up  to  314  eggs 
in  one  year.  They  will  stamp  the  lay  in  your  flock,  too, 
and  the  prices  are  right. 

BABY  CHICKS 

the  season  is  here  and  our  birds  are  the  best  ever.  Old 
customers  are  ordering  heavy  now  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  They  know  the  real  value  of  our  bred-lo-lay  alack. 
We  are  always  sold  far  in  advance.  Tour  catalog  is  ready  tree. 
WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  Boa  20,  ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 

Light  Brahma  EGGS 

prepaid.  8.  8,  NEWTON-  liallntou  8 pa,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


This  makes  the  second  time  that  I 
have  written  about  this  question,  and 
have  as  yet  not  seen  it  in  print.  If  this 
is  not  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  this 
paper  I  shall  retire  from  the  paper  as 
soon  as  it  expires,  after  being  a  24-year 
reader.  G.  J.  K. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  G.  J.  K.  will  sign  his  name  to  his 
letters  he  will  not  have  to  write  The 
R.  N.-Y.  the  second  time  for  informa¬ 
tion.  G.  J.  Iv.’s  original  letter  no  doubt 
went  into  the  waste  paper  basket,  the 
receptacle  for  all  unsigned  letters.  In 
spite  of  our  repeated  notice  at  the  head 
of  this  department  one  or  more  letters 
are  received  each  day  without  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  writer. 

I  enclose  $1  for  the  paper,  which  please 
pass  on.  I  take  several  farm  papers,  but 
your  paper  seems  in  a  class  by  itself  be¬ 
cause  of  its  freedom  from  fake  advertis¬ 
ers.  The  people  can  never  realize  how 
much  you  have  saved  them  by  refusing 
such  advertising.  A  neighbor  of  mine 
thought  he  could  not  afford  to  subscribe 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  yet  if  he  had  taken 
the  paper  he  would  have  saved  enough 
money  to  pay  the  subscription  for  75 
years!  For  that  is  just  what  it  cost  him 
in  answering  a  fake  advertisement  that 
had  appeared  in  another  farm  paper,  and 
the  same  had  been  shown  up  several  times 
in  vour  Publisher’s  Desk  columns. 

m.  w. 

Benjamin  Feigenbaum,  formerly  of  156 
Reade  St.,  and  now  of  43  Jay  St.,  New 
York  City,  was  brought  to  trial  on  April 
3,  following  the  indictment  which  was 
rendered  against  him  in  1921.  Only  one 
witness  was  called  in  the  trial,  and 
Feigenbaum  held  a  consultation  with  his 
council  and  then  immediately  pleaded 
guilty  for  filing  fraudulent  claims  for 
broken  eggs  sent  through  the  mails  and 
was  fined  $1,000  and  continues  on  in 
business  as  before.  The  successful  climax 
of  this  case  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  In¬ 
spector  Kenyon  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  has  been  relentlessly  pursuing 
Feigenbaum  on  account  of  his  business 
tactics.  We  are  sure  that  none  of  our 
readers  will  forget  themselves  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  sending  him  egg  shipments. 

Being  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  I 
wish  to  ask  if  it  is  possible  to  enforce 
the  enclosed  contract  with  H.  B.  Sey¬ 
mour  who  sold  us  stock  of  the  Hudson 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  and 
if  vou  could  help  me  collect  it.  Both 
Mr!  S.  and  I  gave  them  30  days  notice 
in  writing  and  have  receipt  back  that 
said  letter  was  received,  but  we  never 
heard  from  Seymour.  I  have  written 
since  but  have  heard  nothing.  Please  ad¬ 
vise  me  what  to  do.  I  am  sending  a  copy 
of  the  contract.  Y.  S. 

Long  Island. 

The  contract  was  dated  January  10, 
1922,  and  provided  for  the  repurchase  of 
the  stock  purchased  by  this  subscriber 
and  his  neighbor  in  one  year  from  the 
date  of  contract  on  30  days’  notice  at  $15 
per  share.  The  contract  itself  does  not 
make  the  Hudson  Tire  and  Rubber  Corp. 
a  party  to  it.  Mr.  Seymour  gives 
his  address  in  Yonkers,  the  same 
as  the  company,  which  would  indicate 
that  he  represented  the  company  in  the 
sale  of  the  stock.  Seymour  entirely 
ignores  the  contract  and  the  Hudson  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.  disclaims  any  responsi¬ 
bility  or  knowledge  of  the  transaction. 
The  case  clearly  indicates  the  unwisdom 
of  relying  upon  such  contracts  in  the 
purchase  of  stock.  It  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  salesmen  making  such  an 
agreement  show  no  disposition  to  live  up 
to  it. 

Could  you  collect  a  debt  for  me  against 
F.  B.  Alexander  Corp.,  334  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  He  is  in  company  with 
the  First  Mortgage  Bond  Corporation  of 
America,  711-720  City  Bank  Building. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Alexander  came 
here  to  my  home  October  3.  1922.  and 
sold  me  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  First 
Mortgage  Bond  Corporation  of  America. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.  to  the  amount  of  $3,200, 
for  which  I  have  a  written  agreement 
and  have  paid  in  full.  He  has  not  sent 
bonds  vet.  The  first  of  April  he  sent  me 
his  check  for  $13.77,  that  being  the 
amount  of  interest  due  me.  I  have  not 
had  anv  interest  but  that  once.  $13.(7. 
and  I  should  have  had  interest  the  first 
of  July  and  the  first  of  October,  but  he 
does  not  send  it,  and  he  does  not  send  niy 
bonds  due  me  as  he  agreed  to  do.  I  know 
that  he  never  intends  to  pay  it  if  he  cau 
<r  t  1-id  of  it,  but  I  do  not  see  how  he  can 
get  rid  of  paying  it.  Now  I  wish  if  there 
was  any  way  that  you  could  get  my 
money  back  for  nie  you  would  do  it.  It 


seems  as  if  he  had  broken  his  contract 
now  and  as  if  he  could  be  made  to  pay 
the  money  back.  I  would  rather  have  my 
money  back  than  to  have  the  bonds.  If 
I  could  get  it.  He  owes  me  $3,200  and 
interest  on  it  from  the  first  of  last  April, 
1923.  till  now'.  I  wish  you  would  wrrite 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  about  it,  and 
if  you  think  you  could  collect  it  for  me. 

New  York.'  t.  p. 

The  First  Mortgage  Bond  Corp.,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  alleges  it  gave  an  option  agreement 
of  sale  to  F.  B.  Alexander  Corporation, 
but  delivery  of  the  bonds  was  not  to  be 
made  until  the  Alexander  Corp.  made 
payment  for  them.  The  announcement  of 
the  First  Mortgage  Bond  Corp.  February 
15,  1922  date,  specified  a  sale  of  $200,- 
000  of  these  bonds  to  the  Alexander  Corp. 
without  limitations.  It  appears  that  the 
F.  B.  Alexander  Corp.  has  in  the  mean¬ 
time  discontinued  business  and  the  con¬ 
cern  has  been  liquidated  by  the  treasurer, 
David  W.  Roth.  Some  securities  were 
apparently  turned  over  to  Ray  B. 
Smith,  president  of  the  First  Mortgage 
Bond  Corp.  by  the  Alexander  Corp.  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  delivery  of  the 
bonds  to  T.  P.  and  others,  but  the  securi¬ 
ties  in  question  have  not  been  realized  on. 
and  therefore  the  subscriber  has  nothing 
to  show  for  his  money.  In  paying  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  not  in  its  posses¬ 
sion,  there  is  a  question  of  the  criminal 
code  being  violated  by  the  Alexander 
Corp.  or  some  of  its  officers.  We  have 
exhausted  our  efforts  to  secure  the  bonds 
or  the  refund  of  the  investment  to  this 
farmer  without  avail.  The  record  of  the 
transaction  may  serve  to  keep  other  sub¬ 
scribers  out  of  such  entanglements. 

I  notice  a  statement  regarding  the 
Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association 
which  is  all  true.  Can  you  tell  me  any¬ 
thing  regarding  S.  Betman  &  Son,  317 
Greenwich  St.,  Newr  York  City?  I  sent 
them  two  shipments  of  rabbits  last  week, 
and  their  returns  are  about  15  cents  be¬ 
low  the  market  price ;  their  claim  is  that 
they  are  not  in  the  poultry  and  rabbit 
district,  and  being  also  new  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  rabbits  they  are  not  able 
to  get  the  full  market  price.  g.  h.  s. 

Maine. 

In  behalf  of  our  subscriber  we  present¬ 
ed  the  claim  to  Betman  following  the  let¬ 
ter  which  he  wrote  to  the  shipper,  stat¬ 
ing  the  sale  was  made  at  27  cents  per 
pound,  but  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  the 
four  cents  difference,  amounting  to  $3.6S, 
and  let  matters  rest  there.  Since  then 
he  has  reversed  this  decision  and  settle¬ 
ment  has  not  been  made.  Complaints  of 
this  character,  dealing  with  low  returns 
under  market  prices  started  way  back  in 
1915.  when  they  were  located  at  188 
Duane  St.,  and  have  continued  up  to  the 
present  time.  On  July  13,  1917,  an  in¬ 
voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  was 
filed  against  Samuel  Betman  and  Her¬ 
man  Betman,  doing  business  as  S.  Bet¬ 
man  &  Son.  Settlement  was  made  to  the 
creditors  at  that  time  of  15  per  cent  on 
the  dollar.  Experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  physically  impossible  to  obtain  a 
further  adjustment  once  settlement  is 
made  to  the  shipper,  since  it  would  tend 
to  show  that  the  initial  return  was 
wrong.  This  article  is  written  expressly 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  readers  who  are 
looking  for  the  legitimate  returns  which 
are  due  them  according  to  the  market 
prices. 

Will  you  give  me  some  information 
about  the  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company,  209  S.  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.  They  have  been  sending 
me  a  good  bit  of  literature  on  these  poli¬ 
cies,  and  I  was  just  wondering  whether 
or  not  it  was  a  reliable  company  to  in¬ 
vest  in.  R-  R- 

Maryland. 

The  policies  issued  by  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  are  what  is  known  as  “limited” 
policies,  and  are  not  considered  desirable 
in  insurance  circles  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  insured.  Many  people  taking  out 
these  policies  do  not  understand  their 
limitations  until  an  accident  happens,  or 
sickness  overtakes  them.  It  is  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  this  concern  which  are  used  by 
some  publications  as  premiums  with  sub¬ 
scriptions,  which  indicates  the  real 
character  of  the  policies. 


Maude  :  “Was  it  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight?”  Claude:  “No,  second  sight.  When 
he  saw  her  first  he  didn’t  know  that  she 
owned  a  couple  of  apartment  houses.” — 
New  York  Bun. 


How  State  Groups  of  Farmers  are 
Helping  the  Work  of  Electrification 

Why  are  many  farms  along  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  North¬ 
west  electrified  but  many  more  in  other  parts  unelectrified?  Local 
conditions  furnish  the  answer. 

Nature  made  irrigation  a  necessity  on  many  western  farms,  and 
irrigation-water  can  be  pumped  electrically  at  a  rate  which  makes 
its  use  profitable  to  the  farmer. 

Population  plus  use  makes  electrification  possible.  Existent  and  potential  possi¬ 
bilities  for  growth  and  use  make  electrification  possible.  As  we  know  more  about 
the  possible  farm  uses  of  electricity  we  shall  have  more  farm  electrical  devices. 

Electrical  engineers  alone  cannot  solve  this  problem.  Agricultural  engineers  alone 
cannot  solve  it.  There  must  be  a  thorough,  co-operative  study.  Such  a  study  is  now 
being  made  by  a  National  Committee  of  experts.  They  have  organized  state  groups  of 
farmers  to  whom  electricity  is  experimentally  supplied.  These  farmers,  guided  by  their 
state  agricultural  colleges  and  by  farm-paper  editors,  keep  accurate  production  costs 
and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  past 

This  work  is  fast  revealing  so  many  new,  profitable  ways  of  utilizing  electricity  that 
thousands  of  farms  will  be  electrified  sooner  than  farmers  realize.  Farms  already  elec¬ 
trified  will  make  even  greater  use  of  electric  power;  others  will  install  electric  labor- 
saving  devices  in  the  manner  that  actual  tests  have  proved  to  be  profitable. 


The  National  Committee  in  charge 
of  the  work  is  composed  of  econo¬ 
mists  and  engineers  representing 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  the  Departments  of  Agricult¬ 
ure, the  Interior  and  Commerce,  the 
Power  Farming  Association  of 
America,  the  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers  and  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association. 


A  booklet  has  been  published  by 
the  Committee.  It  will  be  sent  on 
request  free  of  charge.  Read  it  and 
pass  it  on  to  your  neighbor.  Write 
for  it  either  to  Dr.  E.  A.  White. 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  58  E.  Washington  Street. 
Chicago,  Ill.,  or  to  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  at  29 
West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 
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95  Jfm&ucan, 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 
Different  from  picture  which  shows 
large  size  easy  running  New  L.S. Model 
Get  our  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
■ok  7076  Balnbrldgo,  N.  V. 


Send  for  catalog  and  get  our  attractive 
proposition  for  early  buyers 

SILVER  MFG.C0.,  Box  510,  Salem,  Ohio 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Lighten  Work,  Save  Time 
Guardi  Your  Interests 

WHEN  a  man  once  owns  a  Unadilla 
Silo,  he  wants  no  other.  Because 
the  Unadilla  gives  a  man  a  kind  of  silo 
service  that  means  better  satisfaction. 

For  instance:  its  continuous  front  opening 
saves  time  and  hard  work  because  it  allows  you 
to  push  silage  outat  its  own  level — no  pitching 
up  and  over;  doors  fit  air-tight,  water  tight  and 
won’t  freeze  in  or  stick;  door  fasteners  form 
ladder  that’s  safe  and  easy  to  climb;  strong, 
frost-defying  construction  keeps  silage  good  to 
the  last  forkful. 

These  and  many  other  important  features  are 
all  thoroughly  explained  in  our  catalog.  Send  for 
this  catalog — it  has  a  message  of  interest  to  you, 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  >  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Special  di  scoun  ts 
on  early  orders. 
Easy  time  pay -  11 
meats  if  you  wrish 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


GOOD  hard-working  man,  wife,  for  farm  near 
Ellenville;"  50-50  basis;  38  rooms  for  rent; 
should  be'.abqut  $4,000  yearly  profit;  gentleman. 
SCHBNDLE'R,1  112  Grand  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  dry-hand  milker  and  experienced 
in  the  care  of  test  cows  and  A.R.O.  work;  mar¬ 
ried  man  preferred;  state  in  first  letter  what 
cash  wages  are  -  desired  in  addition  to  house 
with  all  improvements,  milk,  garden,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4709,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY  man  and  general  repairer. 
NEY,  Kinderbook,  N.  Y. 

DR. 

BIR- 

WORKING  housekeeper;  country. 
NEY,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

DR. 

BIR- 

FARM  WORKER — Young  man  for  dairy,  poul¬ 
try  and  general  farming;  good  living,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  modern  equipment;  offering 
opportunity  for  man  who  loves  live  stock  and 
is  generally  interested  in  farm  work;  state  age, 
experience',  etc.  ADVERTISER  5209,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  learner  on  poultry 
plant, ; beginning  May  20:  either  ,  board  or  sep¬ 
arate  dwelling  provided.  PLUM  TREE  FARM, 
R.  D.  2,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED-—  Fir'sDclass  farm  hand,  whose  wife 
will  dp.  family  laundry;  separate  house  and 
good  wages.  Apply,  with  particulars  as  to  ex¬ 
perience,  references  and  wages  desired,  to  CLIF¬ 
FORD  L.  MILLER,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Two  first-class  farm  teamsters  and 
three  AT  dry-hand  milkers;  men  who  are 
sober,  steady  and  want  permanent  positions. 
Apply  at  MONSON  STATE  HOSPITAL,  Palmer, 
Mass. 


WANTEl>f-June  16  end  of  September,  women 
charge  pantry  Summer  hotel;  experience  salad 
making,  qyerseeing  few  other  women  preferred; 
not  necessary  if  good  willing  worker.  BOX  D, 
E  gles  Mere',  Pa. 


WANTED— Eldefly  Swedish  or  Danish  farmer 
at  once;  easy  place,  good  home;  state  lowest 
wages  and'  references.  WILLIAM  VAN  WIN¬ 
KLE,  Millerten,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  for  large  modern  dairy 
farm;  must  be  a  good  cattle  man,  good  team¬ 
ster  and  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  farm 
work;  wages  $70  with  tenement,  wood,  garden 
and  milk;  position1  for  a.  single  man  at  $50 
with  board  and  room.  BELLE  ELLEN  STOCK 
FARMS,  BranchviHe,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man,  practical  farmer,  experienced 
With  cattle;:  good  milker.  L.  S.  WHITE,  220 
West  42R  St.7,  New  York  Oit.v. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  wages  $60  and 
maintenance;  10-hour  day;  no  outside  work; 
state  age,  experience,  reference.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


MAN  wanted  on  dairy,  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 

married  man.rwiishing  to  own  farm  home  pre¬ 
ferred.  OLD  ORCHARD  FARM,  Sharon  Springs, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  look  after  garden,  and  wife 
to  Work  in  kitchen  for  a  small  Summer  board¬ 
ing  house.-  BOX  1009,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  wanted  for  small  farm  consisting  of 
three  acres,  used  for  garden  stuff  only;  two 
in  family;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5234, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAITED  —  Capable  poultryman  with  small 
family  fqr  17-acre  estate;  must  understand 
genial  farming  and  garden  work;  modern 
bungalow  provided;  family  of  five;  year  round, 
steady*  position;  send  full  particulars;  and  wages 
expected  to  DR.  FRANK  V.  SERIO,  323  Lacha 
Ave.',  Scranton,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  man.  Protestant,  under  25 
years,  w'illing  to  travel;  must  have  good  edu¬ 
cation,  be  able  to  use  a  typewriter  and  have  a 
kbowledge  of  feeding  and  caring  for  horses, 
cattle  and  poultry;  an  exceptional  position  is 
open*  to  young  man  who  can  fill  requirements. 
Address,  in  own  handwriting,  stating  experi¬ 
ence',  to.  HAGENBECK  BROS.  CO.,  Inc.,  311 
Newark  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Boy  or  man  for  farm  work;  state 
age,  experience,  wages.  E.  V.  BROWN,  But¬ 
ler,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  by  the  month  for  general 
farm  w7ork,  with  some  experience  of  farming; 
state  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  5236, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-rrResponsible  white  Protestant  wom¬ 
an  to  cooj£,;  .care  for  lower  floor  country  house; 
small  family;  modern  conveniences;  references 
required;  state  wages.  MRS.  ALLUM,  Ashfield, 
Mass. 


WANTED— Middle-aged  housekeeper  on  small 
dairy  farm;  must  give  a  hand  in  milking; 
two  in  family;  no  objection  to  one  child;  $16  a 
month.  FRANK  HINZ,  Delaney;  Delaware  Co., 
.V.  Y. 


MALE  attendant  wanted  in  private  institution 
in  the  country  for  nervous  and  mental  dis¬ 
eases;  one ‘to  do  some  outside  work  with  pa¬ 
tients;  wages,  $50  per  month,  board,  room  and 
laundry.  BOX  4,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -An  expert  .single  poultryman  for 
private  place;  don’t  apply  for  position  unless 
able  to  produce  results;  submit  references  from 
last  employer;  wages  $90  per  month,  with  board 
and  room.  UPTON  PYNE  FARM,  John  Wil¬ 
son,  Supt.,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  assistant, on  poultry  and  dairy  farm; 

experience  unnecessary  but  must  be  willing 
to  learn  and  be  generally  useful;  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Apply  ADVERTISER  5243,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  poultryman,  single, 
that  has  handled  large  flocks  and  under¬ 
stands  feeding  for  egg  production;  give  age, 
qual'fication  and  wages  required.  ELMHURST 
FARM,  Woodbury,.  Conn.  .. 


WANTED — Capable  woman  as  cook  and  house- 
worker.  MRS.  WM.  E.  WALLER,  112  West 
Newell  Ave.,  Rutherford,  N.  J.  ’Phone  Ruther¬ 
ford  49G-M.  * 


WlANTED — A  young  or  middle-aged  man  to  as¬ 
sist  in  country,  ice  route,  mostly  family  trade; 
very  little  heavy,  and  to  do  some  farming.  A. 
D.  HIMNILSKAMP,  Wilton,  Conn. 

WANTED — Ambitious,  athletic,  upright  young 
farmer;  best  references  required.  ASCEN¬ 
SION  FARM  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  Soutlilee, 
Mass. 

WANTED — Woman  to  cook  and  help  with 
housew-ork;  no  laundry;  modern  conveniences. 
MRS.  W.  B.  HUBBARD,  Cornwall,  Conn. 

WANTED — Young  man  for  general  work;  wages 
$30  per  week;  permanent  position;  only  first- 
class  hustler  need  answer.  JOHN  WALLEN- 
BORN,  Florist,  North  Bellmore,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At-  once,  single  man  who  under¬ 
stands  general  farm  work  and  can  milk1 
board  and  washing  done.  MR.  EMMETT  BOL¬ 
TON,  Box  38,  Burlington  Flats,  Otsego  Co., 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  or  boy,  help  general  farming, 
milk;  state  wages  and  ability  in  first  letter. 
HERMAN  J.  BUDDENHAGEN,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Callieoon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man,  general  farm  worker, 
private  place  Connecticut;  state  references, 
age,  wages  and  experience  II.  A.,  Room  1642, 
30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

PHYSICIAN’S  widow  owning  an  attractive 
home  in  the  ‘‘Berk shires,”  seeking  lady  com¬ 
panion  willing  to  share  expenses;  particulars. 
Owner,  ADVERTISER  5246,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — An  elderly  man  of  clean  habits,  un¬ 
derstanding  the  work  on  a  country  place; 
one  Who  prefers  a  good  home  to  high  wages; 
communicate  and  send  copy  of  references  to 
MR.  P.  MULLEN,  Route  1,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

FARMER  and  handy  man  wanted;  no  servants 
need  apply;  middle-aged,  married  man  hav¬ 
ing  farm  experience  wanted  on  5-acre  place, 
Long  Island;  50  minutes  from  New  York;  must 
drive  children  to  school  in  Ford,  care  for  one 
cow-  and  few  hens,  family  vegetable  garden 
and  fruit  trees,  keep  things  neat  and  do 
chores;  apartment  over  garage  with  furnace 
and  bathroom;  vegetables;  coal  and  milk 
given;  salary  $80;  steady  place,  considerate 
treatment;  family  away  three  mid-Winter  and 
three  mid-Summer  months;  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  5247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Single  young  man,  willing  worker, 
must  be  hustler;  to  help  in  bottling  plant  on 
certified  dairy;  state  age,  reference,  salary  de¬ 
sired;  farm-raised  boy  preferred.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

W'ANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  must 
be  good  milker;  Hollander  preferred;  wages 
$60  per  month  and  board.  JACOB  II.  SCHU- 
WIMANS,  Clover  Dale  Dairy,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

COUPLE  for  12-acre  farm  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  .man,  chicken  and  fruit  farming,  drive 
Ford  truck;  wife,  general  housework  for  young 
business  couple;  $100  month  and.  maintenance. 
Address  PHILIP  KLEIN,  24  Grandview  Ave., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Several  ambitious  young  unmarried 
men  interested  in  fruit  growing  who  would 
appreciate  a  chance  to  work  on  one  of  the 
largest  fruit  farms  in  New  England;  valuable 
experience,  good  wages  and  living  conditions. 
CONYERS  FARM,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  estate  and 
garden  work;  state  age  and  experience; 
wages  $100  per  month  and  room  without  board. 
Address  ARON  ESTATE,  Great  Neck,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Herdsman  for  Guernseys;  must  be 
experienced  in  advanced  registry;  wages  $100, 
free  house,  heat,  lights,  milk  and  vegetables. 
GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Teamster,  May  1;  wages  $80,  free 
house,  heat,  light,  milk  and  vegetables.  GIR¬ 
DLE  RIDGE  FARMS,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  of  good  character  for 
farm  work.  A.  J.  Marr,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  42F14. 

WANTED — May  1,  couple  without  children; 

man  to  do  light  farming;  wife,  general  house¬ 
work;  65-acre  farm,  located  near  Somerville, 
N.  J.  Address  R.  W.  HOWELL,  50  E.  42d  St., 
New  York  City. 

Situations  Wanted 

MASTER  farmer  desires  position  as  manager  on 
estate,  large  farm  or  breeding  establishment; 
married,  no  children;  wide  experience  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  machinery,  purebred  cattle,  producing  and 
retailing  fancy  market  milk,  handling  men,  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling;  will  not  board  help;  can  fur¬ 
nish  high-class  references.  ADVERTISER  5210, 
care  Rural  New7- Yorker. 

EXPERT  poultryman,  years  of  experience,  wish 
first-class  position;  married,  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Work  on  modern  poultry  plant,  pre¬ 
ferably  S.  C.  W.  L. ;  two  years’  experience 
with  large  flocks;  brooding,  incubation;  refer¬ 
ences;  single,  sober,  hard  worker;  moderate 
salary.  ADVERTISER  5233,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  22  years,  Scandinavian,  6  years’ 
experience  with  poultry,  wishes  to  learn 
dairy  farming;  open  May  1  for  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  small  salary  at  start.  ADVERTISER 
5235,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IF  willing  to  pay  good  wages  to  a  dependable 
working  poultry  manager  with  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  communicate  with  248  Roosevelt  Ave., 
York,  Pa. 

A  FARMER,  American,  age  27,  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  wishes  tq  work  on  farm;  state 
wages,  applying  J.  LAZORCHAK,  200  River 
Rd.,  Garfield,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  Man  (24)  desires  position  on  poultry 
farm;  State  school  graduate,  specializing  in 
poultry;  six  years’  practical  farm  experience. 
BOX  181,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

EMPLOYMENT  wanted  by  skilled  farm  mana¬ 
ger  with  small  family;  25  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  scientific  training;  at  liberty  May 
1 ;  reference,  present  employer.  Address  BOX 
B,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  modern  commercial  poul¬ 
try  farm  by  single  young  German  with  agri¬ 
cultural  training;  speaks  English.  EBERHABD 
SCHMIDT,  314  State  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  on  farm, 
suburban,  or  as  companion  to  an  elderly  wom¬ 
an  or  couple  going  to  the  country  for  Summer; 
young,  well-educated  woman  with  well-behaved 
boy,  11;  good  milker;  only  Vermont  considered, 
preferably  near  Bennington;  best  of  refere- 
euces.  ADVERTISER  5238,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — By  May  1,  position  on  private  insti¬ 
tution  by  married  couple;  man  for  milker  or 
chauffeur;  woman  for  laundry  or  dining  room. 
H.  DEARBORN,  Middleton,  Mass. 


GARDENER,  English;  wife  willing  to  board  3 
or  4  men,  wishes  position  on  private  estate. 
ADVERTISER  5239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  poultryman  wants  real  proposition 
in  full  charge  of  a  poultry  plant;  prefer  a 
commercial  place  where  results  are  wanted  and 
expected.  ADVERTISER  5244,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER  and  gardener,  German  descent,  work¬ 
ing  superintendent;  take  full  charge  on  a 
gentleman’s  estate  or  dairy  farm;  wife  board 
farm  help;  good  butter  making;  references.  A. 
FARMER,  245  Warren  St.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


DAIRYMAN  desires  position  on  first-class  es¬ 
tate;  thoroughly  experienced  with  Guernseys 
and  Jerseys,  good  butter-maker;  single,  age 
40;  state  wages  and  particulars.  A.  LLEW¬ 
ELLYN,  Gen  Del.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


WORKING  farm  foreman,  capable  handling 
help,  farm  machinery,  gas  and  electric  mo¬ 
tors,  experienced  mechanic  and  practical  farm¬ 
er,  crops,  live  stock;  start  any  time;  wages, 
shares  or  rent  large  place;  married,  no  family. 
ADVERTISER  5248,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN,  middle-aged,  efficient,  wants 
administrative  position  as  accountant  or  ad¬ 
ministrator  on  farm,  ranch  or  estate;  best  ref¬ 
erences;  only  all-year-round  propositions  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  5249,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— American,  40,  married, 
good  health,  desiring  to  locate  in  town  or 
small  city  (near  high  school)  seeks  position, 
preferably  outside;  familiar  with  general  busi¬ 
ness,  real  estate,  salesmanship,  is  conscientious, 
honest  and  of  good  address;  has  auto.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5250,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Lifetime,  practical,  scien¬ 
tific  experience  general  farming;  specialty 
purebred  cattle:  world’s  record,  showing;  com¬ 
mercial  milk  plant;  energetic;  married,  35. 
ADVERTISER  5251,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LIMESTONE  farm  for  sale,  68  acres  underlayed 
with  about  18  ft.  limestone  that  analyzes  85 
per  cent  carbonate  lime;  kiln  on  property;  no 
lime  within  15  miles;  on  William  Penn  high¬ 
way;  coal  mines  close;  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  choice  farm  of  121  acres  in  the 
best  section  of  Orange  County.  Inquire  of 
G.  N.  SANDS,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — River  farm,  296  acres,  exceptionally 
good  soil;  good  house  and  buildings;  terms. 
SCHUYLER  DAVEY,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


102%  ACRES,  11-room  house,  2  barns,  1,000 
sugar  trees;  level  land;  apples;  good  potato 
farm;  R.  I).  route,  telephone,  high  school  dis¬ 
trict;  2%  miles  to  town;  $25  per  acre.  RALPH 
DART,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


UP-’l'O-DATE  poultry  farm  in  village  on  State 
road  for  sale.  ADVERTISER  5169,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POR  SALE — Young  apple  orchard  containing 
2,500  trees,  located  near  Allentown,  Pa.,  and 
a  market  of  150,000.  Address  R.  II.  ALDRICH, 
Allentown,  F’a. 


FARM,  108  acres,  in  Berkshire  Hills,  one  mile 
from  town  and  station;  two  barns,  garage, 
toolhouse,  two  houses;  fruit  trees;  price  $5,000; 
small  amount  down,  balance  mortgage.  GEO. 
D.  POWELL,  State  Line,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 286-acre  farm,  good  buildings,  all 
stock  and  tools;  no  reasonable  offer  refused. 
C.  E.  WOOD,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FARM  TO  LEASE — Ten-room  house,  barn  and 
outbuildings;  good  dairy  farm;  located  on 
Connecticut  River.  JOHN  L.  KRUGER,  137 
Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM,  Pennsylvania,  90  miles  New* 
York,  Erie  Railroad;  receipts  $8,000;  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  5216,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — That  13-acre  country  home  the 
brokers  wanted  $10,000  for;  send  for  photo 
and  particulars;  from  owner,  $8,000.  ROMEO 
H.  R.  DEMERS,  Spencer,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  near  town,  splendid 
location,  machinery.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Som¬ 
erville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  Delaware  County,  N.  Y., 
hillside  farm;  175  acres;  $3,000;  equipped  for 
dairying,  $6,000;  if  interested  w'rite  PERCY 
TAYLOR,  Kelsey,  N.  Y. 


MAPLESHADE,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
rural  homes  in  Litchfield  County,  especially 
for  Summer;  high  altitude;  12  rooms,  recently 
built;  with  or  without  small  farm;  beautiful 
woodland;  fine  brook;  photos.  GEORGE  AN¬ 
DREWS,  Owner,  Northfield,  Conn. 


275-ACRE  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  40  acres 
woodland,  10  cows,  bull,  3  horses,  100  lay¬ 
ers,  4  large  poultry  houses,  garage,  large  barn, 
2  houses,  good  markets,  complete  equipment; 
price  $4,400,  part  cash.  A.  W.  NICHOLS,  Es- 
perance,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  man,  alone,  would  hire  small  farm 
with  family  upon  it,  for  present  season,  vicin¬ 
ity  New  York  City,  on  either  share  or  cash 
plan,  where  he  can  spend  part  time;  state  near¬ 
est  railroad  station,  character  of  farm,  approxi¬ 
mate  terms,  and  what  family  consists  of.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5237,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FULL  poultry  equipment  with  250  hens,  acreage 
for  1,000;  splendid  tea  room  location,  on  At¬ 
lantic  City  Boulevard:  9-room  house;  lawn, 
fruit,  shrubbery;  $3,000;  half  cash.  SHORE 
ROAD  POULTRY  FARM,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 59-acre  farm,  large  house,  stock, 
tools,  car,  etc.  ADVERTISER  5245,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOULEVARD  POULTRY  FARMS  —  Property 
consists  of  2%-story  dwelling,  hardwood  floors, 
spray  and  shower  bath,  hot  air  furnace,  awn¬ 
ings,  entire  house  screened;  large  garage,  pig¬ 
eon  house  and  fly;  7  buildings  devoted  to  poul¬ 
try  housing;  2,500  capacity  laying  hens;  hot 
water  incubator  capacity,  2,400;  10  coal-burning 
colony  stoves;  all  buildings  in  A  No.  1  condi¬ 
tion;  five  acres  of  tillable  land;  100  fruit-bear¬ 
ing  trees,  grapes,  berries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
etc.;  largest  and  most  up-to-date  and  sanitary 
poultry  plant  in  Union  County;  all  products 
practically  disposed  of  at  the  door;  city  water, 
sewerage,  gas,  electric  light,  fire  and  police  pro¬ 
tection;  located  at  15  St.  George’s  Ave.,  Rah- 
way,  N.  J. ;  $24,000.  S.  C.  BULL,  owner. 

78  ACRES  on  fine  improved  road,  10  miles 
north  of  New  Haven,  Conn.;  10-room  house; 
lurnace,  hot  and  cold  water,  bath  room;  fine 
stable  for  23  cows,  4  horses;  silo,  icehouse, 
sheds,  hencoop  and  garage,  all  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition;  also  water  power  mill  with  large  pond; 
land  in  high  state  of  cultivation,  keeping  20 
federal  tested  cows  and  team;  milk  sold  at 
door  to  responsible  dealer  at  top  price;  will  be 

miovul0lioorou  th?ut  stock  aml  tools-  H.  M. 
BOOIH,  129  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FINE  fruit  farm,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  half 
real  value;  1,500  apple,  1,000  pear  trees,  bear- 
sclentlbcaily  pruned,  sprayed;  97  acres,  ail 
tillable,  near  Albany  Post  road,  90  miles  New 
xork;  11-room  house,  bath,  hot  water  heat; 
farmer  s  cottage,  barn,  garage,  all  A-l  condi- 
tion;  has  produced  3,000  barrels  season;  sale 
price,  $22,000,  $8,000  cash.  Write  OWNER,  869 
Lmon  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  particulars. 


FARM— 12  acres,  complete;  stock,  chickens, 
utensils,  $8,000;  house  and  buildings  well 
kept;  halt  way  between  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia;  corner;  stone  road;  commuter’s  trains 
half  mile  away;  Reading  line,  Skillman  .Station. 
Address  DR.  JOHN  B.  GARRISON,  owner, 
or  see  Jo1111  U.  Quick,  on  farm, 

Skillman,  N.  J. 


FAim  -LEASP  years).  28  acres;  good  house, 
furniture,  horse,  wagon,  tools,  seeds,  planted 
crops,  close  Vineland,  N.  J.  famous,  poultry, 
fruit,  truck,  berry  section;  $500  cash;  immedi- 

£rtir£OS-Sa?,f0n  (illness’  01(1  age).  ADVEK- 
JiKKK  o240,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN  1  ED  Small  place,  1  to  5  acres,  on  reason- 
Isfnml  renta1’.  option  to  buy,  on  Long 

vow1,,  co_lllmuting  distance  to  Brooklyn, 

boke! n  PN UJ ES’  <14  Higl)Polnt  Ave->  West  Ho 


WANTED  To  rent.  New  York  State,  50  miles 
from  New  York  City,  old  house  or  barn,  one 

mrv/l'o  -o^S’  °Itlon  tu  bu>-  Address  ADVER- 
l XSER  o241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm,  retail  egg  route,  for  sale;  650 
layers,  1,ih>0  babies,  2  acres  fruit1  $6  000* 
bargain;  $5,000  cash.  ENOLD,  Pinelaw’n,  L.  1.’, 
•N.  1.;  18  miles  New  York. 


7- ACItE  poultry  farm,  65  miles  from  New  York 

for  1-200  birds;  incubator  and  new 
poultry  houses,  barns,  etc.;  also  10-room  house, 
all  modern  improvements,  partially.,  furnished; 
ii  “1IluU‘s  to™  station  and  2  from  Merries 
olosiug  estate;  $10,000.  AD- 
V  KRI  18KR  o242,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F(?14.,  SALE— Fine  farm,  35  acres;  comfortable 
buildings;  ideal  dairy;  truck;  poultry;  near 
railroad,  Lee  Highway,  villages;  Washington  40 

gffieUnff  Va.US’  MISS  LUOT  C’  BUCKNER, 

I  ARM  w  anted  with  wood,  New  Jersey  or  East- 

JAMES  eciay1VNUiY  ^  °r  excllauge-  KALP1I 

A<ChH«rmUoPle*mUSJ  seU  tki'acre  fruit,  truck  and 
Christinas  tree  farm;  beautiful  home,  fine  lo- 

water,  modern  buildings;  market 

SH  \nYvniT?ld^ i  w1w0dA‘ets  weU  established. 
bliAL)  i  hIDIi,  i  ARM,  Oorry,  Pa. 

WANTED— By  a  group  of  artists,  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  I  all  or  for  one  year,  a  small  house 
of  two  rooms  with  privilege  for  sketching  on 
surrounding  grounds;  a  place  near  a  brook 
“'J.  “r  ,fake.  “V  the  seashore;  a  secluded  spot 
prefened,  within  an  hour  by  rail  from  New 

nYhilf’  “  Jn,4e  or  80  from  railroad  station 
?atit>biefCtIxT1‘  Address  KIT  KAT  CLUB,  13  East 
14tii  bt.,  New  York  City. 

POULTRY  farm  for  sale,  29  miles  from  New 
xork  on  Pennsylvania  main  line  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  2  miles  from  station  on  hard  road;  iitnev 
service  and  stores  nearby;  many  poultry  farms 
in  neighborhood;  lively  surroundings;  5  acres 

8- room  new  house,  electric  lights,  70-ft.  chick¬ 
en  house,  6b- ft.  brooder  house;  price  $4  500 
terms;  have  450  good  Leghorn  hens  and  l  200 
baby  chicks;  New-  York  market.  ADVERTISER 
u2oo,  care  Knral  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  country  estate,  45  minutes  from 
Hoboken  on  Lackawanna;  picturesque,  se¬ 
cluded,  3o  acres,  surrounded  by  river-  re¬ 
modelled  stone  house,  8  rooms,  bath,  hardwood 
floors,  beamed  ceilings;  living  room  34x15; 
library  and  dining-rooms  18x17;  hot  water  heat; 
nice  bungalow,  4  rooms,  bath,  varnished  floors 
and  trim;  garage,  barn  for  5  cows,  3  horses, 
sheds  silo  engine,  cutter;  220  ft.  electric 
lighted  poultry  house,  hot  water  brooder  house, 
incubator  cellar,  3,000-egg  incubator,  workshop, 
hot  house,  kennel,  hog  houses,  2  heated  rooms, 
for  help;  full  equipment  farm  tools,  Wagons, 
2  horses,  2  cows,  etc.;  town  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water  in  all  buildings;  three  wells 
emergency  electric  plant;  duplicate  pumping 
oubts;  fruit,  berries,  asparagus;  ideal  for  com¬ 
pany  desiring  an  employes  rest  home  or  vaca¬ 
tion  camp;  poultry  house  easily  arranged  ns 
I,rfce  $25,000.  OWNER,  Room 
907,  114  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

WAN  TED  TO  RENT,  house,  5-6  rooms,  some 
ground,  not  over  100  miles  from  New  York 
City,  by  middle-aged  couple  without  children, 
with  option  of  buying.  ADVERTISER  5256 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  OR  SALE — 5% -acre  village  farm,  8-roo  u 

house,  modern  conveniences,  adapted  for 
poultry  plant  or  gardening;  $4,500,  easy  terms 
L.  HOWARD,  12  E.  River  St.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Estate,  160  acres,  half  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  rest  woodland  and  pasture,  Dutch 
colonial  house,  12  rooms,  2  baths,  splendid  lo¬ 
cation;  large  barns,  tenant  cottage,  buildings 
A-l  condition.  ADVERTISER  5257,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMS  for  salt — On  account  of  sickness,  150- 
acre  dairy  farm;  good  buildings,  brook,  all 
improvements;  33-acre  farm,  good  buildings, 
stock,  tools;  80-aere  farm,  barns,  other  build¬ 
ings;  at  station;  large  house,  good  for  board¬ 
ers;  .  all  in  Monmouth  County;  money-makers; 
mile  from  village;  particulars,  write  WORE, 
Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  698. 
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Growing  Success 

FOR  over  15  years,  Hin- 
man  M  ilkers  have  been  put 
to  the  test  of  time,  experience 
and  practical  use  on  thousands 
of  dairies,  large  and  small.  The 
owners  of  these  machines 
have  had  plenty  of  time  to  find 
out  just  what  their  Hinman 
Milkers  can  do. 

Hinman  users  have  given  the 
results  of  their  experience,  in  their 
own  written  statements,  to  every 
dairy  owner  in  the  country. 

They  have  definitely  proved  the 
unqualified  success  of  Hinman 
Milkers  and  demonstrated  beyond 
question  that  this  machine  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  farm  invest¬ 
ments  a  man  can  make.  Get  some 
of  their  statements.  They  speak 
of  better  profits,  and  lightened 
work  to  you. 

Send  for  Literature  and  Catalog 
containing  statements  of  Hinman 
Users’  experience,  and  the  sound 
reasons  why  these  are  the  milkers 
that  have  proved  themselves  such 
a  pronounced  success.  Write  now. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 


1 


Fourth  St. 


Oneida,  N.  Y . 


Agents 

1  A  few  good  op¬ 
portunities  open. 

■  Write  at  once. 

IS  A 


Hinman  Electric 

Every  Hinman  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  small  dairy 
equipped  with  electric 
power.  No  installation. 
Write  for  information. 


HINMAN 

MILKER 


AGENTS 

Wo  still  have  some 
desirable  territory 
opon  for  amenta. 
Write  ua  and  state 
whether  you  want 
airency  only,  or 
agrency  and  a  1 1  o 
for  your  own  use. 


Tolls  about  famous  Champion  perma-  , 
nent  silo  at  lowest  prices — also  de-  n 
scribes  Winner  Silo,  the  silo  for  yeara\ 
of  service  at  lowest  prices  ever  uiade  \ 
75&\  for  good  silo.  Explains  all  about  Cham-  a 
pion  metal  silos  and  why  they  are  best  ■ 
in  certain  localities  under  cortatn  con-  ■ 
ditions--Tells  how  each  silo  is  made. 

EASY  TO  OWN  SILO 

Our  prices  are  down  to  normal  level— I 
tell  us  your  size  and  we’ll  surprise  1 
you.  Our  terms  are  now  within  the  *  m 
reach  of  every  pocketbook.  With  m 

8  silos  to  select  from  any 
can  now  own  silo— and  nm 
silo  profits  right  from 
start.  Write  for  book  < 
and  full  particulars. 

Western  Silo  Co. 

235  Mitchell  Bldg. 

Springfield, 

Ohio 


o  no 


DOWNS 


arae  Balance 

uUSHE  in  small 

"HT*  payments  Ajg 
BB ■’■n  creaid  j^ 
,£321  chock  pay-  JMHfl 
Ibh  ment  plan.  M 
[Hi  Cheaper  tp^ 
Ifir-t  now  modern-trieu 
land  tested— close 

V skimming  Galloway 
I  separators  at 
'present  rock 
bottom  prices 
than  fuss  with***^ 
Id  machines. 


sanitary  inyum**  ^  ^  M 

ators  now  famous  world  1  J 
over— Several  hundred  thous-^ 
ands  users  say-- closest 

tnlng,  easiest  running, cheap-^ 

est  operating  machine 
ever  saw  or  hoard  of .  Has  im¬ 
provements  not  found  on  °th®rs 
constructed  to  last  a  lifetime— low 
est  priced  real  separator  on 


r  Pays 
for  Itself 
in  close 
skimming 
and  cream 
saving. 


Mfia  Made 
;■  JI  in 

hdkMk.  sizes 


Try  it 
before  you 
buy  it 


COACH  *975 

Freight  and 
Tax  Extra 

A  SIX  Built  by  Hudson 


ESSEX 


The  Evidence 
Detroit  Gives 

For  three  successive 
months  Hudson- 
Essex  sales  in  De¬ 
troit  and  through¬ 
out  Michigan  have 
outnumbered  any 
other  makes  with 
the  exception  of  two 
widely  known  low- 
priced  four-cylinder 
cars. 

This  unanswerable 
evidence  is  proof  of 
what  the  most  crit¬ 
ical  and  best  inform¬ 
ed  group  of  motor 
buyers  in  the  world 
think  of  Hudson 
and  Essex. 

The  cars  they  buy 
are  the  cars  it  is 
safe  for  you  to  buy. 


“The  Car  for  Everyone” 

says  noted  “MOTOR”  authority 

“The  New  Essex  possesses  many 
qualities  which  I  did  not  believe  could 
be  incorporated  in  a  closed  car  selling 
for  the  price. 

“It  is  a  type  long  needed  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  possesses  grace  and  beauty, 
can  travel  at  sustained  high  speed 
without  passenger  discomfort,  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  economical  to  operate  and 
does  not  cost  much  to  buy. 

“It  is  unusually  smooth,  accelerates  better 
than  the  previous  Essex,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal,  and  is  'the’  car  for  everyone.” 

— H.  A.  Tarantous,  in  MOTOR. 

More  Than  2,500  Sales  Each 
Week,  Throughout  the  Country 

Touring  Model—  $850,  Freight  and  Tan  Extra 


ESSEX  MOTORS  -  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


CALLAHAN  HAY  GUIDE 


“Saves  Hand  Forking  in  the  Mow” 

USE  IT  with  any  make  of  horse  fork  to  put  away  the 
hay  just  where  you  want  it.  A  fourteen-year-old  boy 
can  easily  operate  it  and  do  a  better  job  than  three  men 
with  hand  forks.  Does  away  with  hard  center  in  the  mow— no 
more  “fire-fanged”  hay.  Mow  holds  more  and  hay  comes  out  easier.  Simple, 
practical  and  permanent.  In  practical  use  for  two  seasons.  Will  pay  for  itself 
in  a  week— and  last  a  lifetime.  Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us  direct. 

Send  for  free  booklet  and  price. 

CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO.  Box  24  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


Xore  .Money 

For  Your  CORK  This  Year 

We  show  you  how  and  PROVE  that  you  can  SAVE 
every  ear  of  your  corn  this  year  and  get  HIGH¬ 
ER  PRICES  if  stored  in  a  Martin  Steel 
Corn  Crib.  Don’t  build  a  new  wood  crib 
or  repair  your  old  one  until  you  get  our 
low  priceson  Martin  Steel  Cribs.  They 
cost  no  more  than  wood, — last  a  life¬ 
time.  Ratproof,  —  Fireproof,  —  Weath¬ 
erproof  and  cures  corn  better.  Write 
for  our  big  FREE  Com  Crib  Book  that 
tells  how  Martin  Steel  Cribs  are  help¬ 
ing  other  farmers  get  MORE  MONEY 
every  year  for  their  corn. 

Martin  Steel  Products  Co. 

Dapt.  71  Mansfield,  Ohio 


DO  YOU  WANT  MORE  MONEY? 

Our  Special  Sales  Plan  enables  agents  to  make  big  money 
selling  Martin  Corn  Cribs  to  farmers.  Full  or  part  time 
—no  experience  necessary.  Write  today  for  full  details. 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Philadelphia 

SILOS 

25  years  and  still  leading 

OPENING  ROOFS 
WOOD  TANKS 

Write  for  free  Catalogue,  easy 
payment  plan  and  LOW  CASH 
PRICES.  “When  you  want  a 
Silo— See  SCHLICHTER.” 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

10  S.  18th  St.,  Bos  R.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IT 


to  Own  One 

Because  it  lasts  many  years  longer — 
costs  less  per  year — keeps  silage  better 
— than  any  ordinary  stave  silo.  Provea 
by  experience,  wherever  used. 

And  there’s  a  good,  sound  reason — 
Craine  scientific  3  -  Wall  construction. 
Inside  the  upright  staves.  Over  this, 
the  waterproof,  frost-stopping  Silafelt. 
Then  the  continuous  Crainelox  Spiral 
Hooping  that  tightly  binds  the  whole 
silo  together.  Here’s  real  strength  that 
.  saves  you  repair  and 

replacement  costs. 

r  ’ - .  — ?">.  *  Look  into  the  silo  questioa 

before  you  invest.  Get 
our  catalog  now. 

Special  discounts  on 
early  orders. 

Time  payments  if  desired. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  ¥. 


TRIPLE  WALL 


SILOS 


USilrH'i 
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“The  Cows  Are  Coming  Up  the  Lane” 


After  owning  several  other  cars,  I 
purchased  a  1921  Model  Coupe,  and 
the  service  and  satisfaction  justified 
my  purchasing  a  1924  Model  for  a 
family  car,  and  I  must  say  that  of 
eighteen  automobiles  which  I  have 
owned,  some  of  which  cost  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  Buick,  it  is  a 
wonderful  performing  car.  The  engine 
is  powerful  and  quiet;  the  riding 
qualities  cannot  be  beaten;  the  four - 
wheel  brakes  give  you  that  feeling  of 
safety  which  is  so  much  appreciated 
in  this  day  of  congested  traffic. 

1  can  heartily  endorse  Buick  to  anyone 
who  appreciates  most  in  an  automobile. 

( Signed )  M.  H.  Hardesty 

Zanesville,  Ohio 


BUICK  value  finds  two  distinct  modes  of 
expression.  First,  there  is  the  apparent 
value — the  value  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  beauty  and  excellence  of  Buick  design, 
and  in  the  greater  riding  comfort,  power  and 
safety  which  Buick  provides.  Then  there  is 
that  deeper  value  revealed  in  what  is  so  often 
termed  Buick  character.  The  Buick  owner 
alone  knows  best  the  dependable,  satisfying 
and  trouble-free  transportation  Buick  gives, 
not  merely  for  a  few  thousand,  but  for  scores 
of  thousands  of  miles;  not  merely  for  a 
year  or  two,  but  year  after  year  as  long  as 
a  Buick  owner  chooses  to  drive  his  car. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Flint,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Pioneer  Builders  of  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars  Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities — Dealers  Everywhere 


Canadian  Factories :  McLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshawa,  Ont. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Local  Improvement  for  the  Rural  Schools 


NTEREST  IN  IMPROVEMENT.  — 
It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  your  plan 
with  regard  to  making  school  meet¬ 
ing  day  a  social  event  in  each  com¬ 
munity,  as  well  as  a  business  meet¬ 
ing,  could  be  generally  adopted.  It 
would  foster  a  more  united  neighborhood  spirit; 
cause  a  better  representation  at  the  business  meet¬ 
ing,  thereby  eliminating  the  criticism  on  the  part 
of  absentees ;  also  help  to  raise  the  general  morale 
of  the  community.  We  would  be  interested  to  hear 
from  any  rural  district  as  to  how  they  have  im¬ 
proved  their  schools;  in  what  ways  they  were  made 
better  in  equipment,  surroundings,  requirements  of 
teachers,  interest  manifested  by  parents,  or  any  way 
in  which  the  people  wanted  the  school  improved 
and  have  really  caused  the  improvement. 

COMMENDABLE  WORK. — In  our  county,  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  3,  town  of  Schroeppel,  the  people  have  done 
a  commendable  piece  of  work  in  improving  their 
school  equipment  and  surroundings.  Prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  work,  the  school  ground  was  so 
low  that  for  several  weeks  during  the  school  year 
the  older  pupils  were  obliged  to  carry  the  small 
ones  from  the  school  door  to  the  street,  because  of 
water  standing  on  the  school  ground.  Of  course 
in  a  situation  like  that  the  pupils  were  deprived  of 
the  use  of  a  playground,  being  obliged  to  remain  in¬ 
doors  all  day. 

COMMUNITY  EFFORTS. — Through  the  efforts 
of  interested  ones,  the  interest  of  the  community 
was  aroused  so  that  they  came  together  with  teams 
and  drew  earth  to  raise  the  level  of  the  submerged 
school  ground.  It  was  afterward  graded  and  seeded 
to  grass.  Shrubbery  and  trees  were  set  to  enhance 
the  attractiveness  of  the  place.  Now  the  children 
have  a  fine  ground  for  their  games  and  athletic 
sports.  The  schoolroom  was  supplied  with  win¬ 
dows  on  opposite  sides,  which  produced  cross¬ 
lighting  of  the  room.  Some  children  complained 
very  much  of  having  headaches.  The  position  of 
the  windows  was  changed  so  the  light  comes  prop¬ 
erly  from  one  side  and  the  rear.  Since  that  change, 
the  children  who  had  previously  suffered  from 
headaches  are  not  so  afflicted. 

BETTER  EQUIPMENT. — The  old  desks  were  re¬ 
moved,  and  adjustable  seats  and  desks  set  in  their 
places.  These  seats,  and  desks,  also,  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  size  of  the  occupant,  so  the  small  child  need 
not  sit  with  feet  dangling  in  the  air,  nor  the  tall 
one  be  obliged  to  sit  in  a  cramped  position  all  day 
at  his  work.  The  school- 
house  was  painted  on 
the  outside,  and  the 
woodwork  inside  was 
also  given  a  new  coat 
of  paint.  New  curtains 
were  hung  at  the  win¬ 
dows.  A  piano  has 
been  put  in  the  school 
with  statuary  standing 
thereon.  A  few  good 
pictures  have  been 
hung  on  the  walls.  The 
toilets  have  been  put  in 
good  sanitary  condition, 
and  wire  screens  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  school 
room,  so  that  flies  will 
be  excluded,  the  same 
as  they  are  from  the 
homes.  Some  new  books 
have  been  added  to  the 
library  along  with  the 
other  improvements. 

GENERAL  CO-OP¬ 
ERATION.  —  All  these 
things  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  commun¬ 
ity  effort,  or  in  other  words,  community  interest.  By 
the  people  of  the  district  and  the  teacher  working 
together,  entertainments  and  socials  have  been  held 
from  time  to  time  to  help  defray  the  expense.  The 
people  got  together  to  get  the  work  done.  Now  they 
have  a  school  property  and  a  community  house  in 
one,  of  which  they  may  justly  be  proud.  Com¬ 
munity  life  like  this  will  keep  alive  the  American 
spirit  and  develop  the  strength  of  character  that 
has  been  the  foundation  and  the  bulwarks  of  Ameri¬ 
can  government  and  institutions  from  early  colo¬ 
nial  times  to  the  present.  It  is  bound  to  have  a 


similar  effect  on  the  character  of  the  people  that 
the  pure  democracy  of  the  New  England  town  meet¬ 
ings  have  on  the  strong  spirited  New  Englander. 

A  CENTER  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE.— Entertainments 
need  not  be  time  thrown  away.  For  instance, 


.1  Sled  for  Haul iny  Asparagus  to  the  Packi 
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ng  filled. 


tableaux  and  plays  illustrating  life  in  other  conn- 
tries  would  be  very  instructive  in  geography  and 
current  history,  to  the  actors  especially,  and  to  the 
spectators  as  well.  Or  they  could  illustrate  early 
life  in  our  own  country,  or  present-day  life  in  other 
parts  of  our  country. 

THERE  IS  PROGRESS.— Some  people  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  rural  schools  of  New  York  State 
have  “stood  still  since  1812.”  When  I  first  read 
that  statement  T  thought  there  must  have  been  a 
mistake,  that  perhaps  the  author  had  been  mis¬ 
quoted.  But  that  statement  was  made  from  the 
platform  at  our  last  conference.  It  seems  incredible 
that  any  person  who  has  any  real  acquaintance 
with  school  life  and  methods  past  and  present  could 
entertain  that  opinion.  My  mother  was  born  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  great  many 
years  after  1812.  She  attended  a  rural  school  in 
her  childhood  and  later  taught  in  rural  schools,  and 
also  in  village  schools.  When  she  went  to  school 
the  primer  class  stood  around  the  teacher,  while 
she  sat  in  her  chair,  and  took  turns  telling  the  let¬ 
ters.  and  the  syllables  a-b,  ab;  e-b,  eb,  etc.,  as  she 


the  ability  of  the  class  would  permit.  Instances 
were  known  where  pupils  were  started  in  the  same 
place  in  the  arithmetic  and  covered  about  the  same 
amount  of  work,  doing  the  same  identical  problems 
four  and  five  terms  in  succession.  A  new  teacher 
was  usually  hired  for  each  successive  term,  it  often 
occurring  that  three  different  teachers  taught  the 
school  in  one  year.  In  those  days  physiology,  United 
States  history  and  civics,  drawing,  nature  study  and 
agriculture,  health  education,  and  patriotism,  all  of 
which  are  required  to  be  taught  now,  were  not  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  district  schools  of  1870,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  in  1812. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  TEACHERS.— In  those 
days,  all  a  teacher  had  to  do  in  order  to  secure  a 
license  to  teach,  was  to  call  on  the  school  commis¬ 
sioner  and  answer  a  few  oral  questions  (some  com¬ 
missioners  gave  a  written  test  at  their  own  op¬ 
tion  ) .  Then  the  commissioner  would  say,  “I  guess 
you  can  teach  all  right,”  and  then  he  would  write 
up  a  license  if  he  were  not  too  busy.  If  he  were 
busy,  he  would  say,  “I  will  bring  your  license  the 
first  time  I  visit  your  school.”  We  might  let  the 
teachers  who  have  spent  years  of  time  and  hard 
study  to  secure  their  certificates  and  licenses  to 
teach,  judge  as  to  how  that  method  compares  with 
the  present  time.  Before  we  can  teach  now,  we 
have  to  pass  a  rigid  written  examination  in  a  large 
number  of  subjects,  among  them  being  method  of 
teaching,  both  general  and  special.  Our  schools  are 
graded,  and  both  teacher  and  pupils  may  know  just 
how  much,  or  what  sections  of  a  subject,  belong  in 
each  grade.  Consequently  at  the  present  time,  a 
pupil  can  progress  along  logical  stages  from  the 
time  he  enters  school  to  the  end  of  his  course. 

SCHOOL  ADVANCEMENT.— Taking  all  these 
things  into  consideration,  it  appears  that  the  only 
points  in  which  the  rural  schools  have  “stood  still 
since  1812”  are  in  name  and  local  government.  The 
United  States  inaugurated  its  first  President  in 
17S9  and  we  still  have  a  President,  but  we  would 
not,  for  a  second,  presume  to  say  that  the  United 
States  has  stood  still  since  1789.  The  rural  schools 
of  today  are  far  superior  to  what  they  were  30  or 
40  years  ago;  yes,  15  years  ago.  We  have  better 
textbooks,  and  better  trained  teachers;  also  a  bet¬ 
ter  interest  in  the  schools  in  most  communities. 
Trusting  tiiat  advancement  will  keep  abreast  with 
the  times  let  us  have  faith  in  well-doing.  We  hope 
to  hear  from  the  most  progressive  schools  of  other 

counties,  w  h  a  t  they 
have  done,  and  how  they 
did  it.  E.  I,,  g. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Handling  Rye  For 
Green  Manure 


E 


Cutting  Asparagus  on  a  South  .Jersey  Farm.  Fig.  265 

pointed  to  them  with  her  pencil.  The  spelling 
classes  stood  in  line  and  spelled  orally,  taking 
turns  from  the  “head”  of  the  class  to  the  “foot,” 
the  whole  class  standing  idle  except  the  one  who 
was  spelling.  As  we  know  now,  we  have  no  need 
for  spelling  orally,  its  use  being  as  a  medium  for 
written  language.  There  was  nothing  like  grading 
at  the  time — grades  were  unheard-of  in  one-room 
schools.  The  classes  were  started  at  a  place  in 
their  books  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  teacher, 
unless  there  was  a  protest  on  the  part  of  an  older 
pupil,  and  worked  as  far  as  the  lengths  of  term  and 


VERY  year  at  this 
time  the  question 
about  plowing  under 
green  rye  comes  up. 
Rye  is  a  favorite  crop 
with  many  farmers  for 
green  manuring.  It  is 
a  tough  crop,  can  be 
seeded  under  very 
rough  conditions,  and 
makes  a  very  rank 
heavy  growth  in  the 
Spring.  While  it  adds 
no  nitrogen  to  the  soil 
it  does  add  a  good  deal 
of  o  r  g  a  n  i  c  matter. 
When  properly  handled 
it  is  very  useful.  Many 
people  have  condemned 
rye  as  a  green  manure 
crop.  They  say  it  has 
ruined  corn  or  potatoes  following  it.  The  symp¬ 
toms  are  that  the  corn  turns  yellow  and  feeble  and 
will  not  grow.  Therefore,  these  farmers  claim  tha' 
the  rye  has  poisoned  the  ground.  The  trouble  is  not 
so  much  in  the  rye  itself,  as  in  the  way  it  is  han¬ 
dled.  Most  people  leave  rye  too  long  before  plow¬ 
ing  it  under  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  larger  crop. 
Then,  they  plow  the  heavy  growth  under  and  leave 
it  alone  in  the  soil,  loose  and  open.  The  air  works 
in,  ferments  start,  and  the  land  is  made  sour,  and 
the  hollow  stems  of  the  rye  admit  so  much  air  that 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  dried  out.  This  is  the 
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mistaken  way  of  plowing  under  rye.  and  trouble 
'  will  always  follow  such  handling.  Rye  of  this  kind 
should  never  be  plowed  under  without  packing  the 
ground  down  hard,  either  with  a  heavy  drag  or  a 
■harrow.  The  result  of  such  packing  is  that  the  rye 
is  crushed  into  a  solid  mat.  The  air  does  not  enter 
it  readily  to  dry  it  out.  It  holds  moisture  and  de¬ 
cays  slowly.  Thus  the  land  is  not  greatly  soured, 
and  water  is  permitted  to  rise  in  the  soil  through 
the  rye.  When  the  mass  of  dry  rye  is  left  open, 
just  under  ground,  the  water  cannot  rise  freely, 
and  there  is  sure  to  be  trouble  from  drought.  If 
this  simple  fact  is  remembered  it  will  add  much  to 
the  value  of  rye. 

The  better  way  is  not  to  let  the  rye  get  too  large 
before  putting  it  under.  Some  farmers  obtain  good 
results  by  chopping  the  rye  up  with  a  disk  or  cut¬ 
away  before  it  is  plowed  into  the  ground.  In  this 
process  they  start  when  the  rye  is  perhaps  two  feet 
high  or  a  little  less,  and  work  it  thoroughly  both 
ways  with  a  disk  or  cutaway.  In  some  cases  the 
rye  is  packed  with  a  roller  before  this  chopping  is 
done.  If  properly  handled  this  leaves  the  rye  cut 
up  into  small  pieces.  Then,  when  it  is  plowed  into 
the  ground,  it  is  in  far  better  condition  than  when 
plowed  under  without  the  chopping.  This  is  a  trick 
of  handling  rye  which  will  save  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  and  give  very  much  better  results.  If  it  is 
not  possible  to  use  the  disk  or  the  cutaway  before 
plowing  we  should  go  on  immediately  after  plow¬ 
ing  with  a  roller  or  heavy  drag,  and  pack  the  soil 
down  hard,  then  work  up  the  upper  surface  of  the 
land  for  seeding,  leaving  a  mat  of  green  rye  down 
below. 

Another  thing  which  many  farmers  have  noticed 
is  the  fact  that  rye  gives  a  form  of  surface  drain¬ 
age.  After  the  season  opens  the  rye  makes  a  very 
heavy  growth  and  sucks  enormous  quantities  of 
water  out  of  the  soil.  We  have  taken  a  naturally 
wet  field  and  put  half  of  it  in  rye  during  the  Fall, 
leaving  the  rest  bare  through  the  Winter.  In  the 
Spring  we  have  always  noticed  that  the  land  where 
the  rye  is  growing  is  drier  than  other,  and  usually 
fit  for  working  a  number  of  days  in  advance.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  growing  rye  has  taken 
great  quantities  of  water  from  the  soil,  and  thus 
helped  to  dry  it  out.  This  is  worth  remembering 
by  many  who  have  wet  land  which  they  desire  to 
work  as  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring,  and  seed¬ 
ing  the  rye  in  the  Fall  will  certainly  help  that  along. 


Planting  Melons  in  Dirt  Bands 

In  your  recent  article  on  “dirt  bands”  no  mention 
is  made  of  melons.  We  tried  starting  the  plants  on 
inverted  sods  in  a  cold  frame  last  year.  As  it  turned 
out  the  plants  ripened  fruit  later  than  plants  started 
in  the  field,  and  the  quality  was  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
satisfactory.  I  trust  it  will  not  be  too  much  trouble 
to  set  me  right.  J>.  A. 

EGARIDING  the  use  of  dirt  bands  in  connection 
with  growing  melons  would  say  that  for  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  I  have  used  the  bands  for  that  purpose. 
In  starting  melons  in  dirt  bands  I  consider  control 
of  heat  and  ventilation  the  most  important  factors. 
Any  setback  from  time  of  planting  to  the  time  of 
transplanting  outside  will  be  surely  reflected  in  the 
crop  that  is  harvested.  A  stunted  plant  never  re¬ 
covers  to  make  the  growth  that  it  otherwise  would 
if  it  had  been  provided  with  congenial  surround¬ 
ings. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  grow  cucumbers  or 
melons  in  bands  or  on  sods  when  I  have  tried  to 
start  them  in  a  cold  frame.  A  cold  frame  is  always 
a  “cold  frame”  at  night  after  the  sun  has  left.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  and  melons  like  warm  feet,  and  this  I  have 
never  been  able  to  secure  in  a  cold  frame.  If  I  had 
no  greenhouse  or  hotbed  I  would  much  rather  try 
planting  the  seeds  directly  in  the  field  in  the  hills, 
making  a  sort  of  both  early  and  late  planting  at  the 
same  time,  either  by  planting  half  the  seed  shallow 
and  the  other  half  somewhat  deeper  or  by  soaking 
one-half  of  the  seed  for  a  short  time.  If  the  frost 
catches  the  first  half  the  other  half  may  escape, 
and  in  ease  the  first  half  does  escape  the  other  half 
may  be  pulled  out  and  thrown  away.  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  growing  melons  on  sods.  It  may  be 
that  I  never  secured  sods  that  were  rich  or  fertile 
enough.  1  know  that  always  after  I  transferred 
the  sods  to  the  fields  the  plants  seemed  to  stand 
still  for  a  long  time,  and  I  laid  this  to  the  poor 
sods.  But  when  one  starts  the  seeds  in  dirt  bands 
one  is  able  to  fill  .these  bands  with  just  the  right 
kind  of  soil  that  is  best  for  the  melon,  and  when 
this  plant  is  finally  transferred  to  permanent  field 
quarters  it  has  taken  with  it  to  its  hill  a  pint  or 
more  of  the  finest  and  richest  soil,  just  what  it 
needs  to  tide  it  over  the  transplanting  period.  It 
never  stops  growing,  experiences  no  shock,  and  will 


ripen  its  fruits  a  week  or  10  days  before  the  out¬ 
door  crop  with  seed  planted  in  the  same  field  a  week 
or  more  previous.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  as 
good  quality  on  late  ripened  melons  as  I  can  get 


Mr.  C.  Boag  of  Sullivan  County,  X.  Y.,  who  sends 
this  picture,  says  the  dog  is  Teddy,  waiting  for  the 
mailman  to  bring  The  R.  N.-Y.  home  to  his  master. 


with  the  early  ones.  I  plant  seed  in  dirt  bands 
about  one  month  before  the  time  I  expect  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  field.  If  I  were  going  to  grow  melons  on 
a  very  large  scale  I  should  plant  one-half  my  acre¬ 
age  direct  in  the  hills  and  the  other  half  I  should 
plant  by  using  dirt  bands.  c.  o.  warford. 


This  shows  a  fox  which  was  killed  at  Demarest,  N.  J., 
only  IS  miles  out  of  New  York  City.  It  seems  re¬ 
markable  that  a  fox  should  be  found  so  close  to  Broad¬ 
way,  and  he  was  probably  so  captivated  by  the  bright 
lights  that  he  lost  his  ordinary  cunning.  Mr.  B. 
Willett,  who  caught  the  fox,  heard  a  commotion  in  his 
chicken  yard  and  looking  out  of  the  window  saw  the 
fox  dart  into  one  of  the  coops  after  his  dinner.  He 
went  out  quickly  accompanied  by  his  police  dog  and 
as  the  fox  tried  to  get  away  the  dog  jumped  at  him 
and  got  him  by  the  throat.  Mr.  Willet  evidently 
wanted  to  catch  the  fox  alive,  but  the  dog  did  not  care 
to  have  him  as  a  companion  and  with  one  nip  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  Mr.  Fox.  It  was  a  superior  animal  with  a 
fine  fur.  Just  where  he  came  from  and  made  his 
home  in  that  thickly  settled  community  is  interesting 
to  think  about. 


Short  Stories 

Disinfecting  Chicken  Run 

In  one  of  your  issues  M.  B.  D.  advises  using  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  one  ounce  to  eight  gallons  of  water, 
to  disinfect  old  runs  or  ground  where  chickens  have 
been  kept.  How  long  after  using  the  above  solution 
can  the  flock  be  let  on  it?  E.  B. 

Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

DO  not  think  that  I  have  ever  advised  the  use 
of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  attempt  to  disin¬ 
fect  old  poultry  runs,  though  I  may  have  mentioned 
it  in  connection  with  other  chemical  disinfectants, 
such  as  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  5  per  cent 
strength  or  sulphuric  acid  in  dilute  solution,  that 
are  sometimes  advocated  for  this  purpose.  None  of 
these  things  appeal  to  me  as  being  at  all  practical 
and  I  should  not  attempt  to  renovate  the  soil  by 
their  use.  As  active  poisons,  I  should  consider  them 
somewhat  dangerous,  even  in  careful  hands,  and  the 
amount  of  any  liquid  that  would  be  required  to  wet 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  over  any  con¬ 
siderable  area  would  be  very  large.  The  scatter¬ 
ing  of  burned  lime  over  the  surface  and  working  it 
in  is  also  advocated  as  a  soil  disinfectant,  but,  while 
I  have  never  tried  any  of  these  things,  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  but  feeble  and  ineffective  attempts  to 
kill  the  undesirable  forms  of  life  with  which  old 
poultry  runs  become  infected  in  time.  Where  it  is 
impossible  to  use  new  ground  at  intervals,  I  know 
of  no  better  method  of  disinfection  than  plowing 
and  cropping  old  runs  for  a  season  or  two,  thus 
bringing  under  surface  soil  to  the  light  and  air  for 
natural  disinfection.  Where  even  this  is  impossible, 
the  poultryman  is  likely  to  find  himself  playing  in 
hard  luck. 

Effect  of  Drainage  Water  on  Septic  Tank 

Would  the  water  from  sinks,  washtubs  or  storm  wa¬ 
ter  affect  the  bacterial  action  of  a  septic  tank?  If  so 
what  are  the  usual  means  of  disposing  of  it?  t.  n. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

The  water  from  sinks,  bathrooms,  washtubs,  etc. 
is  disposed  of  through  the  septic  tank,  but  the  rain 
water  from  the  roof  should  not  be  admitted,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  would  interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  bacteria  in  the  tank  but  because  of  its  volume. 
Do  not  use  antiseptics  or  germicidal  solutions  in 
cleaning  sinks,  etc.,  if  the  water  is  admitted  to  the 
septic  tank,  as  these  might  interfere  with  the  life 
of  the  bacteria  that  destroy  the  solid  matter  in  the 
wastes. 

Toe-picking  Chicks 

What  is  direct  cause  of  toe-picking,  and  what  is  a 
good  preventive?  1  do  not  know  any  except  staying 
with  the  chicks  all  of  the  time.  w.  h. 

Felton,  Del. 

I  suppose  that  curiosity  and  ignorance  are  really 
at  the  bottom  of  toe-picking,  though  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  a  small  chick  should  wish  to  attack  an¬ 
other  at  the  first  evidence  of  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  upon  the  part  of  the  victim.  If  a  chick 
becomes  disabled  from  any  cause,  its  fellows  are 
likely  to  attack  it  with  murderous  frenzy,  and  the 
taste  of  blood  rouses  the  apparently  innocent  little 
birds  to  exhibitions  of  cannibalism  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable.  Giving  the  chicks  all  the  freedom  possi¬ 
ble  and  vigilance  are  the  only  remedies  for  the  trou¬ 
ble  that  I  know  of.  When  a  chick  is  found  bleeding, 
remove  it  and  daub  a  little  tar  over  the  wound  be¬ 
fore  putting  it  back  with  its  fellows.  I  am  told 
that  cleaning  the  blood  from  the  foot  and  covering 
the  wound  with  flexible  collodion  or  similar  prepara- 
tions  sometimes  known  as  “new-skin”  will  also  save 
the  chick  fx-om  further  attacks. 

Mash  for  Chicks 

I  have  1,200  chicks  10  days  old  ;  am  feeding  a  chick 
feed,  dry  mash,  grit,  letruee  and  water.  I  pay  $4  per 
cwt.  for  the  mash.  Could  I  feed  the  following  mash 
to  good  advantage  which  would  cost  less  than  .$3  per 
cwt.,  in  place  of  the  more  expensive?  100  lbs.  ground 
oats,  100  lbs.  eornmeal,  200  lbs.  heavy  ship  (middlings 
and  bran),  50  lbs.  50  per  cent  meat  scrap,  3  lbs.  salt,  3 
lbs.  ground  limestone.  A  mash  of  your  suggestion 
would  be  appreciated.  f.  s.  b. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  should  like  better  a  simple  formula  for  chick 
mash  recommended  by  the  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  I  think  probably  cheaper  than  the  one  you 
submit.  This  is  two  parts  wheat  bran  and  one 
each  of  wheat  middlings,  eornmeal,  ground  oats  and 
beef  scrap.  For  chicks  under  five  or  six  weeks  old, 
the  ground  oats  should  be  sifted  and  the  coarser 
parts  of  the  beef  scrap  removed.  These  parts  are  by- 
weight.  I  should  not  add  ground  limestone  to  the 
mash,  though  some  fine  chick  grit  may  be  given  with 
the  hard  grains  fed.  If  an  ample  supply  of  skim- 
milk  is  fed,  the  beef  scrap  may  be  cut  down  in 
amount  or  even  omitted.  m.  b.  d. 
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The  Public  School 

ON  a  bank,  along  the  head  waters  of  the  San¬ 
dusky  River,  in  Crawford  County,  Ohio,  stood 
a  frame  sclioolliouse.  The  writer  was  pupil  and 
teacher  during  the  sixties,  and  knows  its  history, 
ns  well  as  the  history  of  fully  100  who  sat  in  the 
plain  walnut  desks.  They  all  turned  out  common 
people,  the  best  in  the  land.  School  kept  three 
months  in  Winter  and  three  in  Summer,  and  the 
most  forward  of  it,  or  of  like  schools,  were  the 
teachers.  A  “man”  teacher  got  $35  a  month  for 
Winter  and  a  “girl”  teacher  about  half  that  for 
Summer. 

Three  farmer-directors  engaged  the  teacher, 
hired  some  one  to  pile  a  nice  lot  of  wood  in  the 
yard,  got  a  new  pail  if  the  old  one  had  fallen  during 
vacation,  bought  a  new  broom,  a  tin  cup  and  a 
bunch  of  lump  chalk  or  crayons.  The  district  was 
two  miles  square,  or  2,560  acres  of  cleared  land  and 
virgin  forest,  and  Ohio  was  full  of  such  divisions. 
The  parents  and  teachers  had  a  well-defined  idea  of 
the  kind  of  education  needed  to  fix  the  children  for 
good  citizens,  and  that  is  exactly  what  they  got. 
Attendance  numbered  about  50  in  Winter.  The  girls 
helped  make  apple  butter,  and  dried  apples  and 
pumpkins  enough  for  a  year,  and  the  boys  finished 
cribbing  the  corn  and  got  some  wood  up,  when  all 
started  the  first  day  with  merry  hearts.  The  Sum¬ 
mer  pupils  were  youngsters,  too  little 
to  help  much  at  home,  and  they  had  a 
fine  show  to  learn  and  play  during  the 
Summer  days. 

School  opened  with  Bible  reading 
every  morning,  and  every  desk  had 
one  or  more.  Sometimes  the  teacher 
read,  again  it  was  “verse  about,” 
while  again  it  was  in  concert.  McGuf- 
fe.v’s  reading  books  were  in  all  the 
schools  and  they  stood  next  the  Bible 
to  influence  habits  of  thought  and  in¬ 
culcate  morality.  The  interest  of  the 
pupils  was  great  enough  to  prompt 
them  to  run  over  the  chapter  and  les¬ 
sons  for  the  next  day  by  the  light  of  a 
candle  or  “fat  lamp,”  and  every  morn¬ 
ing  there  was  a  hustle  to  get  the  chores 
done,  get  the  dinner  up,  fill  all  pockets 
with  apples  and  hurry  back  to  the  com¬ 
rades  of  past  lessons.  The  girls  may 
have  had  aims,  but  we  know  the  boys 
did.  The  writer’s  was  to  own  a  good 
farm  with  a  red  barn,  and  every  time 
the  crop  drowned  on  part  of  the 
swamp  “40,”  or  when  our  head  was 
bumped  in  the  log  stable  it  emphasized 
it.  Some  set  their  heads  for  farm 
hands,  railroading,  and  two  chaps 
meant  to  be  bankers.  We  all  arrived. 

I  wish  some  one  would  tell  me  what 
aims  the  boys  have  now. 

It  is  now  54  years  since  I  “kept” 
our  school  and  most  of  the  comrades 
of  the  seats,  the  ball  ground,  singing 
schools  and  debates  are  gone,  but  I 
defy  any  school  I  know  to  produce 
their  equals.  Deceased  President 
Harding  got  his  start  over  the  line 
from  my  school  of  1870  and  1871,  a  school  that  cost 
about  $180  a  year,  just  $1  less  than  the  school  tax 
we  paid  last  year  to  bring  up  boys  with  no  aim,  no 
industry  and  no  thrift.  All  these  good  Ohio  men 
and  women  were  an  annual  expense  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  about  $5  a  year  each.  You  know  what 
they  cost  now  and  looking  at  many  acquaintances 
who  are  high  school  graduates  and  some  who  went 
through  college,  I  see  they  have  a  poor  view  of  life. 
Most  of  the  latter  are  total  failures. 

How  fortunate  that  old  generation  that  went  to 
those  way-back  schools  was,  in  those  days  when 
self-reliance,  self-denial,  thrift,  industry  and  mor¬ 
ality  were  taught.  That  was  before  the  day  of  pol¬ 
itics,  graft,  pull,  athletics,  college  aspirations  and 
artificial  culture;  before  the  days  of  physical  direc¬ 
tors.  That  was  the  time  when  the  teacher  knew 
how  to  explain, 

“Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 

Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 

Was  not  written  of  the  soul.” 

Forces  have  worked  to  eliminate  all  such  printing 
and  it  is  slush  fairy  stories,  and  literature  which 
will  not  require  nor  provoke  thought.  The  youths 
of  America  are  hampered  so  that  designing  men  may 
control  them,  and  the  evidences  of  crime  and  low 
commercial  morality  show  their  success.  Now 
when  a  few  parents  have  at  last  awakened  to  the 


progressive  destruction  of  the  American  public 
school,  all  the  politicians  fall  on  them.  Also,  they 
are  aided  and  abetted  by  many  who  should  know 
better.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Angora  Goats  for  Clearing  Bush  Land 

On  page  394  W.  F.  H.  tells  of  using  a  bunch  of  An¬ 
gora  goats  in  clearing  up  a  piece  of  scrub  land.  Many 
of  us  would  like  to  know  more  about  this.  How  much 
wool  or  hair  do  these  goats  shear,  and  what  is  it  worth? 
Is  there  any  sale  for  the  goats?  Is  their  flesh  good  to 
eat?  Are  they  actually  capable  of  clearing  up  such 
land?  t  o.  k.  J. 

OR  brushing,  one  will  do  as  much  execution  as 
another,  although  I  believe  the  bucks  and  weth¬ 
ers  a  little  more  active.  The  clip  of  hair  this  year 
has  not  yet  been  sold,  but  it  is  far  superior  to  qual¬ 
ity  of  that  of  a  year  ago  when  I  bought  the  goats. 
This  is  due  to  the  better  care  and  good  grazing 
ground.  I  believe  the  buck  this  year  should  clip 
about  10  lbs.  of  hair,  and  average  6  to  8  in.  in  length. 
Trice  will  vary  from  30c  to  $1.25  per  lb.,  according 
to  quality  and  staple,  but  there  are  goats  whose  clip 
is  sold  at  several  hundred  dollars,  being  the  very 
long  staple.  Of  course  you  know  the  hair  of  Angora 
goats  is  made  into  mohair  materials,  and  meets  with 
ready  sale  in  Boston.  The  flesh  I  have  not  tasted. 
I  understand  by  some  it  is  considered  finer  than 
sheep  meat. 

The  Spring  kids  are  all  rugged  and  growing  nicely. 


The  man  from  whom  I  bought  some  of  the  goats  ad¬ 
vised  at  the  time  he  never  sold  any  weaned  kids  for 
less  than  $20  each ;  always  had  call  for  more  than 
he  could  furnish. 

My  experience  is  that  the  goats  have  more  than 
carried  their  expense  this  past  year,  cleaning  up  the 
brush  without  one  cent  of  expenditure  on  my  part. 
The  firewood  I  gave  for  the  cutting.  The  goats  are 
now  reducing  the  land  to  an  excellent  pasture  for 
other  stock.  During  the  drought  of  last  Summer 
they  went  into  the  low  ground  and  ate  up  the  bog 
growth ;  seemed  to  thrive  on  it.  My  goats  are  at 
Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  which  is  situated  10  miles  from 
Kingston,  on  the  Ellenville  road.  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  any  of  your  readers  stop  and  inspect  the 
goats  and  the  work  they  have  accomplished.  In  this 
instance,  seeing  is  certainly  believing.  The  goats 
have  greatly  exceeded  my  expectations,  but  a  good 
fence  is  vitally  necessary,  and  a  woven  wire  fence 
can  be  purchased  at  35  cents  per  rod.  The  posts  can 
be  cut  out  of  the  brush  lots.  w.  f.  hasbrouck. 


The  Farmer’s  Bulletin  Board 

USINESSLIKE  ADVERTISING.— In  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  an¬ 
nually  for  advertising.  We  who  till  the  soil  are  in 
business,  and  to  obtain  the  best  results  we  should 
adopt  up-to-date  business  methods.  The  greatest  of 


these  is  advertising.  As  a  rule  the  press  is  the  best 
agency  through  which  we  can  express  our  wants  to 
the  public,  but  of  late  years  the  bulletin  board  at 
the  roadside  has  been  used  extensively  on  all  well- 
traveled  highways  The  automobiles  which  carry  an 
endless  stream  of  people  past  our  dwellings,  makes 
this  a  most  successful  method  of  advertising.  Many 
farmers  could  improve  their  methods  along  this 
line.  They  are  too  timid  or  careless  in  placing  their 
signs.  Ofttimes  their  lettering  is  at  fault.  Be  ag¬ 
gressive.  Place  your  board  right  out  where  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  forced  to  read.  Have  the  lettering  large 
enough  so  one  passing  in  an  auto  can  read  as  he 
rides.  Have  the  message  brief  and  to  the  point,  as 
much  lettering  is  confusing  and  may  mean  the  loss 
of  customers.  Simply  the  name  of  the  article  for 
sale  is  enough,  although  at  times  the  price  also  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage. 

A  SWINGING  SIGN. — In  placing  our  board,  we 
set  an  upright  in  the  ground  as  near  the  road  as  we 
deemed  safe.  From  this  an  arm  projects  toward 
the  road,  on  the  underside  of  which  were  two  screw- 
hooks  ;  two  screw-eyes  on  the  edge  of  the  black¬ 
board  slip  into  the  hooks,  allowing  one  to  place  or 
remove  the  board  at  will.  The  sign  swings  crosswise 
of  the  road  and  has  the  same  lettering  on  both  sides, 
so  we  get  the  public  coming  and  going.  We  also  use 
small  blackboards,  placed  several  rods  each  side  of 
our  marketing  place,  on  which  is  print¬ 
ed  the  name  of  the  article  we  are  sell¬ 
ing,  and  an  arrow  pointing  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  selling  stand.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  we  have  sold  our  crop  of 
peaches  at  the  roadside,  securing  a  bet¬ 
ter  price  than  we  could  in  any  other 
manner.  We  believe  our  success  large¬ 
ly  due  to  the  bulletin  board. 

A  HOUSEHOLD  BLACKBOARD.  — 
There  is  one  phase  of  the  blackboard 
which  we  have  found  very  helpful. 
When  making  our  board  for  the  road¬ 
side  we  also  constructed  one  for  the 
household.  We  have  it  fastened  to  the 
wall  in  the  kitchen,  with  chalk  handy, 
and  find  it  a  help  in  many  ways.  Our 
child,  going  to  school,  has  used  it  for 
several  years,  writing  sentences,  spell¬ 
ing  words,  working  problems,  and 
drawing.  We  also  find  it  helpful  to  the 
elders.  When  a  new  word  comes  up, 
we  place  it  on  the  board,  marking  the 
correct  pronunciation,  and  by  leaving 
it  there  some  time,  it  becomes  a  part  of 
our  vocabulary.  When  settling  with 
the  egg  merchant  or  in  other  business 
dealings  at  the  house,  figuring  on  the 
blackboard  places  it  where  both  parties 
to  the  transaction  can  see  and  criticize. 
If  the  wife  and  I  are  called  from  home 
unexpectedly,  Ave  write  on  the  board  so 
that  other  members  of  the  family,  com 
ing  before  our  return,  may  read  and 
understand  the  situation.  Paint  suit¬ 
able  for  blackboards  may  be  purchased 
at  the  store,  but  of  late  we  have  been 
using  a  preparation  for  which  I  will 
give  the  recipe.  It  is  much  cheaper  and 
gives  good  satisfaction.  Glue,  four  ounces ;  flour  of 
emery,  three  ounces ;  lampblack  enough  to  give  it  a 
suitable  color.  Dissolve  the  glue  in  three  pints  of 
warm  water,  add  other  ingredients  and  stir  thor¬ 
oughly.  Apply  with  a  woolen  cloth.  About  three 
coats  will  be  required.  For  lettering,  Avhiting  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  chalk,  and  more  lasting,  but  can  be  washed 
off  when  no  longer  required.  Mix  the  whiting  with 
water  so  as  to  form  a  thin  paste,  using  a  small  brush 
with  which  to  do  your  lettering.  Every  farmer  liv¬ 
ing  on  a  well-traveled  road  should  have  a  bul¬ 
letin  board.  The  cost  is  trifling,  the  returns  are 
great.  ,  e.  h.  lawson. 


Onions  for  Sets 

How  and  when  should  I  sow  onions  seed  to  get 
onion  sets?  How  are  the  sets  cared  for  through  the 
Winter,  and  what  kind  would  you  use  for  market? 

Glen  Campbell,  Pa.  a.  s.  d. 

Sow  seed  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit  to  work. 
They  bulb  better  early ;  if  sown  later  in  season  are 
apt  to  make  a  lot  of  scallions.  Sow  about  one  ounce 
of  seed  to  about  75  ft.  After  pulling  and  drying 
put  in  corncrib  or  place  where  they  can  get  plenty 
of  air,  (do  not  top  them)  in  flats  about  four  inches 
deep.  In  December  remove  flats  to  a  cool  dry  cellar. 
In  South  Jersey  they  let  them  remain  in  corncrib 
all  Winter,  but  I  have  had  better  success  in  keep¬ 
ing  them  where  they  do  not  freeze.  I  like  South- 
port  Yellow  Globe  or  Yellow  Danvers,  wm.  Perkins. 


W.  W.  Reynolds,  tlie  friend  of  sheep,  whose  stirring  articles  have  done  so  much 
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TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES 

Offers  the  Largest  Stock  of 

STRAWBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  GRAPE  VINES, 
Currants,  Asparagus  and  etc.,  in  the  Country 

Everything  shipped  direct  to  growers  at  lowest  wholesale  prices- 
We  not  only  save  you  money  on  your  order  but  we  sell  you  the 
highest  grade  plants  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  on  our  more 
than  700  acres  of  new  ground  soil. 

Millions  of  these  high  grade  plants  await  your  order.  Prompt  shipment 
when  you  are  ready  to  plant.  Big  Money-saving  Catalog  on  request. 
(See  R.  N.-Y.  March  1st,  Center  Page) 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


The  Greatest  Bargain 


Without  Exception 


Men’s  khaki  cloth  shirts,  of  finest  quality  and 
workmanship,  $3.49  for  THREE.  We  want 
you  to  order  them,  and  when  receiving:,  show 
them  to  your  friends.  These  shirts  retail  at  $2.00  each.  We  of¬ 
fer  them  to  you  at  the  amazingly  low  price  of  $3.49  for  THREE. 


They  are  made  of  strong  khaki  cloth,  GOVERNMENT  STANDARD 
stamped  on  every  shirt,  which  guarantees  its  quality;  perfectly 
tailored,  cut  extra  full,  summer  weight,  soft  turn  down  collar, 
two  extra  strong  large  button  down  pockets.  An  ideal  shirt  for 
work  or  semi-dress. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

rder  your  shirts  from  this  bargain  offer  and  save  yourself  85c 
on  every  shirt.  Pay  postman  $3.49  plus  postage  on  arrival 
ofjshirts.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  State  size  when  ordering. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE 
Dept.  B  260  433  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Anyone  who  has  ever  bought 
“Hoyt’s  Peach  Trees”  know 
what  they  are.  We  have  a  fine 
stock  for  this  Spring. 

All  trees  of  our  own  growing, 
4-6' high  and  9-16"  in  diameter. 
Send  in  list  at  once  and  get 
prices  and  have  varieties  re¬ 
served.  Address — 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Co. 

Telephone  333 

New  Canaan  Conn. 


The 

QUALITY 

BASKET 


The  Berlin  Quart 


That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  FACTORY 
PRICES. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Pree  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
Irom  the  largest  Bemj  llox  and 
liasket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany  .Ind. 


GENUINE  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Extra  large  selected  Northern  grown  roots,  Si  s  per  1,000; 
$2  per  100.  Howard  No.  1  7  Strawberry  Plants,  S  1  2  per 
1.000;  S2  per  100.  Shipping  charges  collect. 

WILFRID  WIIEELF.lt  Concord,  Mass. 


Millions  Hardy  Field  Grown  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Market,  Succession,  Flat- 
dutch,  Tomato,  early  aud  late  standard  varieties.  300— $1; 
600— $1.50;  1,000— $2.50, postpaid;  expressed  10,000 lots, $15. 
Plants  well  packed.  Good  order  delivery  guaranteed. 

MAPLE  GROVE*1  ARMS  Franklin,  Virginia 


Cor  Sale.  IRISH  COBBLER  POTATOES.  Grown 
I  from  Maine  certified  seed.  Yielded  300  bushels  peracre 
Good  seed  at  reasonable  prices.  A.  A.  WII.KE8,  Albion,  N.Y. 


DAHLIAS 


12  choice  named  varieties,  $2. 
Where  labels  were  lost, 12  foi$1 . 
H.  0.  BENEDICT,  Meadow  Brook,. N.Y. 


Real  Delaware  Farm  “  CZS  SSlt? 75 

Only  $2,500  cash  needed  Stock  and  implements  in¬ 
cluded;  7-room  house  with  electriclight  plant.  Good 
buildings;  possession  given  immediately.  Write  for 
free  catalog  describing  many  farms.  MATTHEWS  FARM 
AGENCY.  Inc.,  1005M7  Market  St.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


|  The  Farmer  | 
i  His  Own  Builder  i 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

Z  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

—  For  sale  by  ; 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Straw 

berry . 

PI 

[ants 

The  Kind  That  Pays  Big  Profits 

JOHNSON’S  PLANTS  are  backed  by  our  43  years’ 
experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  business  and  a 
reputation  for  fair  dealing  with  thousands  of  satisfied 


customers.  Our  experience  protects  you. 

100  1,000 

5,000 

Amanda  (Per.)  .... 

$  .90 

$6.00 

$28.75 

Aroma  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Joe  (Per.)  .... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Late  (Imp. )  ... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Chesapeake  (Per.)  .. 

.90 

6.00 

28.76 

Cooper  (Per.)  . 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Dr.  Burrell  (Per.).. 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Ford  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Gandy  (Per.)  . 

.70 

».00 

18.75 

Gibson  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Horsey  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Klondyke  (Per.)  ... 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Lupton  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23,75 

Missionary  (Per.)  .. 

.70 

4,00 

18.75 

Nic  Obmer  (Per.)... 

.90 

6,00 

28.75 

Premier  (Per.)  .... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Sen.  Dunlap  (Per.). 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Wm.  Belt  (Per. ) . . . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Progressive  (E.B.).. 

1.25 

8.00 

37.50 

Minnesota  1017  (E.B) 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Cbampion  (E.B.)  . . ., 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

On  Ten  Thousand  Plants 

or  more 

Wholesale 

Price 

Write  for  free  catalog  or  order  direct. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.  -  Salisbury,  Md 
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Headquarters  for — 

S  Ever-Bearing 

trawberries 


Get  New  England 
grown  plant,  al¬ 
ready  acclimated 
to  the  cold. 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.,  catalog 

“  Longmeadow  ”  Springfield,  Mass. 


Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

Leading  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry’ 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb’ 
Horseradish  roots ;Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Tomato’ 
Egg  Riant,  Beet,  Onion,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  other 
vegetable  plants;  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia, 
Snapdragon  and  other  Perennial  and  Annual  flower 
plants;  Dahlia,  Gladioli,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bay*,  N.  Y. 


Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

S2perl00;  $15  per  1,000,  postpaid.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  Delicious  Berries  this 
Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  PERRY,  R.  R.  5,  Georgetown,  Del 


II  O  W  A  R  D  I  7-3F»  R  E  Nl  I  E  R 

Successful  grower  offers  you  these  great  Money  makers. 
Freshly  dug.  well  l  ooted  Strawberry  plants.  Trial  orders 
$1.25  hundred.  Free  cultural  information  circulars. 

J.  BRITTON  :  Chepachet.  R liode  Island 


mm  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0  Post 

S  f  J  Premier  or  Howard  17  Pald 

Basil  Perry,  R.  It.  5.  Georgetown,  Delaware 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $2 

New  Ground  Senator  Dunlap.  “PAID 

HAMPTON  &  SON  R.  7  Bangor,  Mich. 


300 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

TEN  MILLION  Now  Ready.  Open  field 
grown,  large,  hardy,  stocky  plants.  Varieties:  New 
Stone,  Greater  Baltimore  and  Livingston  Globe. 
Prices  by  parcel  post,  100 — 50c:  500 — $150;  1,000 
— $2  50,  postpaid.  By  express,  collect,  1  000  to  4.000 
— $2  per  1,000:  5,000  to  9,000— $1.75  per  1,000;  10,000 
and  over—  $1.50  per  1,000.  Roots  wrapped  in  damp 
moss.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULLWOOD  Tilton,  Georgia 


Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Certified  Rural  Russets— the  best  Main  crop  Va¬ 
riety— yields  of  300  to  562  bushel  per  acre  for  11 
years.  First  prize  and  sweepstakes  ribbons  at  Cor¬ 
nell  State  Potato  show,  Feb.  1923  aud  1924.  _ 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  TuIly.N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

OOBBLEK^ 

H.  F.  HUBISS  -  Kirkville,  N.  ¥. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

N.  Y.  COOP.  SEED  POTATO  ASSN.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

JOHN  ROLFE  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


Cor  Sale— Irish  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes.  Heavy 
I  yielders.  COSTELLO  BROS.  -  Kirkville,  N.Y 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Loss  of  Bees 

Late  last  Fall  all  the  bees  in  the  hives 
died,  including  the  queen.  Investigation 
showed  that  the  inside  of  the  comb  was 
crusted  with  brown  as  though  it  was 
burned.  The  hives  were  inside  a  large 
box  when  cold  weather  came,  packed 
around  with  dead  leaves.  Could  it  have 
been  lack  of  ventilation?  G.  D.  s. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

There  is  not  a  single  chance  that  the 
packing  killed  these  bees,  as  many  of  our 
best  beekeepers  pack  heavily,  as  much  as 
10  in.  for  the  sides,  18  in.  on  top,  6  in. 
for  bottom,  and  as  long  as  the  entrance 
does  not  get  clogged  they  winter  perfectly. 
This  brown  crust  indicates  that  it  was 
something  about  the  stores  that  was  to 
blame.  I  have  heard  repeatedly  of  cases 
where  wild  aster  gathered  late,  in  the  Fall 
caused  trouble  like  this.  Of  course  it 
might  have  been  something  else,  but  it 
must  be  the  stores.  G.  w.  B. 


The  School  Bill  and  League  of  Women 
Voters 

In  the  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  April 
26  the  article  on  “The.  School  Battle  and 
Its  Lesson”  is  in  some  points  entirely 
misleading.  I  think  you  may  be  willing 
to  publish  the  following  explanation  of  a 
situation  quite  easily  misunderstood. 

The  rural  school  bill  was  accepted  at 
the  Utica  convention  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  last  January  as  part  of 
its  legislative  program  for  this  year.  The 
majority  of  the  voting  delegates  at  that 
convention  were  from  up-State.  So  far 
from  being  a  wish  of  the  city  members, 
the  delegation  from  New  York  City  were 
not  desirous  of  taking  up  this  measure, 
but  they  made  no  strong  objection,  not 
wishing  to  interfere  with  what  certainly 
appeared  to  be  the  desire  of  the  up-State 
members. 

The  amendment  to  which  the  article 
makes  objection  was  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
ference  called  by  Speaker  Machold  in  his 
office  with  Commissioner  Graves,  Deputy 
Commissioner  Gilbert  and  Assemblyman 
Porter,  the  introducer  of  the  bill.  The 
amendment  made  the  community  taxable 
units  permissive  instead  of  mandatory, 
so  that  each  community  was  left  free  to 
choose  whether  it  would  operate  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  law1  and  receive 
State  aid,  or  continue  under  the  present 
method,  which  is  the  law  of  1812. 

EVELINE  W.  BRAINERD. 


Grow  Rhubarb  for  Market 

Rhubarb  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  crops  that  are 
grown  by  the  gardeners  of  the  Hudson 
Valley ;  in  fact,  the  Hudson  Valley  is 
rapidly  forging  to  the  front  as  the  rhu¬ 
barb  center  of  the  area  supplying  the 
New  York  City  market. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  rhu¬ 
barb  crop  being  a  favorite.  First  and 
foremost  is  the  fact  that  it  comes  so  early 
in  the  season  and  brings  in  some  money 
just  when  the  gardener  needs  cash  for 
fertilizer,  seeds,  labor  and  plowing.  The 
long  season  of  marketing,  nearly  three 
months,  is  also  in  its  favor,  and,  best  of 
ail,  there  are  four  methods  by  which  the 
crop  can  be  marketed,  which  relieves 
anxiety  as  to  how  the  crop  is  to  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  after  it  is  grown.  The  crop  may 
be  marketed  in  the  fresh  state,  may  he 
canned  on  the  farm,  in  gallon  tin  cans  and 
sold  to  bakers,  the  roots  may  be  lifted  m 
the  Fail  and  placed  in  the  cellars,  where 
they  will  grow  all  Winter ;  in  fact,  will 
grow  themselves  to  death  if  left  long 
enough  under  moderate  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture.  This  last  forcing  method  always 
provides  a  market  for  any  surplus  roots  a 
person  may  have  to  dispose  of,  as  there 
is  always  a  demand  from  commercial 
greenhouse  growers  for  the  roots,  which 
they  place  under  their  benches  in  the 
darkness  aud  grow  the  roots  to  deafh. 
Also  the  grower  can  work  up  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  roots  and  cuttings  for  new  set¬ 
tings.  as  the  demand  for  new  plantations 
is  still  unsupplied. 

The  method  of  growing  the  crop  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  is  as  follows :  A  heavy 
sod.  clover  preferred,  is  turned  under  in 
the  late  Fall  or  early  Spring.  This  sod 


is  harrowed  several  times  in  the  Spring 
and  a  heavy  seeding  of  oats  and  peas,  or 
of  buckwheat  is  made,  depending  on  how 
early  in  the  season  the  ground  has  been 
prepared.  If  oats  are  sowed  the  crop  is 
allowed  to  go  to  seed,  and  in  a  favorable 
season  a  second  crop  will  spring  up  from 
the  oats  that  have  lodged  and  gone  down. 
If  the  crop  is  buckwheat  it  is  left  until 
Fall,  but,  be  it  oats,  buckwheat  or  what 
not,  the  ground  is  again  plowed  in  the 
Fall  and  put  into  good  condition  for 
planting.  Some  set  the  roots  in  Fall  and 
others  in  the  Spring,  both  methods  hav¬ 
ing  their  advocates.  Fall  setting  is  favored 
1  y  a  great  many  planters  from  the  fact 
that  Fall-set  plants  get  an  earlier  start 
in  the  Spring,  and  also  there  is  more  time 
in  the  Fall,  and  the  heavy  rush  of  worn 
in  the  Spring  is  avoided.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  harrowed,  the  field  is  marked  out 
in  check  rows  3x4  ft.,  going  twice  in  a 
furrow  with  a  two-horse  plow.  Then  a 
root  with  one  good  bud  is  set  at  each 
crossing  and  covered  a  few  inches  deep. 
It  is  customary  to  apply  a  half  ton  to  the 
acre  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer  at  time  of 
setting,  and  another  half  ton  some  time 
during  the  growing  season. 

About  the  same  cultivation  is  given  as 
would  he  given  tomatoes,  cabbage  or  caul¬ 
iflower,  very  little  hand  work  being  re¬ 
quired,  as  the  rank  growth  of  the  large 
leaves  keeps  down  all  weed  growth,  al¬ 
though  grass  sometimes  becomes  bother¬ 
some.  No  pulling  of  stalks  is  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  growing  season.  The  har¬ 
vest  begins  the  next  season  about  May  1. 
The  stalks  are  pulled  by  hand,  tied  in 
bundles  of  about  five  stalks  to  the  bunch, 
red  tape  being  used  for  that  purpose. 
Then  the  bunches  are  packed  in  barrels  or 
in  slatted  crates,  either  package  holding 
about  125  bunches.  Nearly  all  the  rhu¬ 
barb  grown  in  the  Hudson  Valley  is 
marketed  in  New  York  City,  being  mostly 
sold  through  commission  merchants.  The 
prices  obtained  range  all  the  way  from  10 
cents  per  bunch  down  to  2  cents  or  less, 
anything  below  4  cents  tending  to  shut  off 
the  pulling  and  shipping. 

C.  O.  WARFORD. 
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Legal  Questions 


Defective  Land  Title 

I  bought  a  small  place  of  six  acres, 
part  cash  and  the  rest  on  mortgage,  the 
seller  holding  the  mortgage.  After  I 
bought  the  place  I  found  that  the  man 
and  woman  selling  it  are  not  legally  mar¬ 
ried ;  just  living  together ;  the  man  has 
a  wife  and  children  still  living  in  Austria, 
but  the  woman  signed  herself  the  seller’s 
wife  on  the  deed.  Could  the  legal  wife 
claim  the  property  in  case  of  the  man’s 
death,  or  at  any  time  should  she  come  to 
this  country?  Would  you  advise  me  in 
this  matter?  w.  F.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

W.  F.  S.  has  purchased  the  six  acres  of 
land  he  speaks  of  subject  to  the  dower 
right  of  the  husband’s  wife  from  whom 
he  bought  the  property.  In  case  the  hus¬ 
band  should  predecease  the  wife,  she 
would  have  a  one-third  life  interest  in  the 
property  in  question,  and  the  rest  would 
go  to  the  children,  even  though  some 
woman  joined  in  the  deed.  If  this  wom¬ 
an  was  not  his  legal  wife,  the  defect  is 
not  cured  by  her  signing  as  such.  It  is 
always  incumbent  upon  the  purchaser  to 
determine  if  a  husband  and  wife  are 
legally  married  when  taking  title  to  prop¬ 
erty.  Y. 


Value  of  Right  to  Set  Electric  Light 
Poles 

The  electric  light  company  wishes  to 
put  poles  and  high  tension  wires  carrying 
30,000  volts  across  my  land  and  through 
my  pine  grove.  Everyone  objects,  as  they 
say  it  will  spoil  our  land.  They  wish  to 
take  60  ft.  wide,  cutting  down  about  SO 
pines  from  6  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  and 
put  three  poles  up,  and  offer  $80  for  the 
right  of  way.  Of  course  I  can  have  the 
pines,  but  it  is  where  I  wish  to  put  some 
Summer  camps.  They  were  going  to  go 
further  up  in  the  pasture  and  run  across 
my  mowing  fields,  and  were  going  to  give 
me  $00  for  that,  and  no  pines  to  be  cut, 
but  the  richer  people  would  not  let  them 
go  across.  They  say  that  they  can  go 
across  and  we  cannot  stop  them ;  also, 
they  want  to  pay  when  the  line  is  all 
done ;  also  claim  that  there  is  no  danger ; 
that  the  cows  could  feed  there  for  paying 
taxes.  I  would  like  to  know  my  rights  on 
the  subject;  also  what  you  think  would 
be  a  fair  price  for  the  right  of  way,  in¬ 
cluding  cutting  of  pines.  R.  J.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 

Some  of  your  neighbors  who  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  value  of  property  in  your 
locality  could  give  you  a  better  estimate 
of  the  value  of  a  right  of  way  such  as 
you  describe.  If  the  electric  light  com¬ 
pany  has  a  franchise  they  can  procure  a 
right  of  way  by  condemnation  proceed¬ 
ings,  but  would  have  to  pay  what  such  a 
right  of  way  was  reasonably  worth,  after 
it  had  been  appraised  by  appraisers 
chosen  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be 
good  judgment  for  you  to  get  your  pay 
before  you  permit  them  to  go  across. 

N.  T. 


Responsibility  for  Mortgage 

A  farm  was  appraised  three  years  ago 
and  again  last  Summer  for  $20,000 
(forced  sale  price  $18,000)  by  Federal 
Farm  Land  bank  appraisers.  Loan  of 
$10,000  was  approved.  Owner  got  $5,500 
loan  three  years  ago.  Few  improvements 
were  made.  Loan  was  probably  used  for 
owner’s  personal  debts,  car,  etc.  Farm 
was  sold  last  year.  New  owner  tried  to 
obtain  $3,500  on  the  $4,500  still  loanable 
of  the  $10,000  approved  loan  for  improve¬ 
ments,  stock,  tools  and  to  pay  $1,000  sec¬ 
ond  mortgage ;  obtained  but  $2,000,  with 
which  he  paid  off  $1,000  second  mort¬ 
gage,  put  on  lot  of  necessary  improve¬ 
ments  but  through  lack  of  sufficient 
stock  on  farm  cannot  make  it  a  profitable 
proposition.  (Present  owner  is  a  hard¬ 
working,  ambitious  young  man.)  If  pres¬ 
ent  owner  cannot  meet  a  payment  and 
lets  farm  go  at  a  forced  sale,  and  this 
farm  is  sold  at  less  than  the  amount  of 
mortgage  ($7,500),  which  party  would 
be  “holding”  for  the  difference?  All 
taxes,  interest  and  bills  paid  except  semi- 
yearly  payment.  Owner  gave  a  bond  at 
time  of  purchase,  assuming  mortgage. 
Bank  appraisal  is  also  signed  and  sealed. 
If  Land  bank  forced  sale  of  farm  at  less 
than  price  of  mortgage,  which  party 
would  be  held  responsible  for  difference? 
(There  is  no  sale  for  farms,  as  one  real 
estate  dealer  put  it,  “you  can’t  give  away 
a  farm  now.”  In  any  case  the  new  own¬ 
er  would  lose  around  $10,000  difference 
between  mortgage  price  and  $18,000  ap¬ 
praised  forced  sale  price  would  it  be  law¬ 
ful  to  sell  farm  at  so  much  below  its 
recognized  value?  M.  M. 

We  assume  that  the  mortgage  on  the 
property  will  be  foreclosed,  and  all  the 
persons  interested  brought  in  as  parties 
defendant.  The  person  signing  the  bond 
would  be  liable  for  a  deficiency  judgment 
in  case  the  property  does  not  sell  for 
enough  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  mort¬ 
gage.  If  the  property  was  taken  subject 
to  a  bond  and  mortgage  and  the  last 
owner  assumed  and  agreed  to  pay  the 
bond  and  mortgage  he  would  also  be 
liable  for  deficiency  judgment.  •  N.  T. 
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FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  CAS 
ENGINE  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AN6  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
\  BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU- 

\  0k 

LARS. 

%  JOHN  FARRELL  t  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO.  N.J. 

L  mmr" 

Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Gas 

(P-C  Benzene)  1-lb.  $1;  five  pound  tin,  $3.75;  with  direc¬ 
tions.  From  your  dealer;  post  paid  direct;  or  C.  O.  D. 

Dept.B,  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rahway, N.J. 


FULL  UNC  OF  BOX  AND  POWER  PRESSES 

WKITI  rotl  DOCAIPTTYY  CAIAXOC8I  AMS  mCO 


J.  A.  SPENCER  IOT.  AM  MACH/WORKS 

iwr  m. 


COMPOUND  ETHICUS  POWDER 


INDIGESTION 

Quickly  relievos  pain,  stomach 
gases,  chronic  constipation. 

Jar  —  16  doses  —  50  cents 

By  mail 

Ethicus  Laboratories  N.w.lorkdcity 


DWIGHT  1JLUMH9. 


40 


Healthy  foliage  and  large,  sound 

fruit  make  money  for  you - while 

vineyards  attacked  by  Leaf  Hopper  are 
often  a  dead  loss.  This  pest  not  only 
causes  injured  leaves  and  low-grade  fruit, 
but  spreads  Black  Rot.  Fight  Leaf  Hop¬ 
per  and  similar  soft-bodied  insects  with  ‘‘Black 
Leaf  40,”  the  economical  nicotine  spray. 
Recommended  by  Experiment  Stations  and  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Colleges.  Spray  singly  or  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Bordeaux  and  save  labor. 

Ask  your  Dealer  lor  “Black  Leaf  40** 
and  for  new  leaflets.  Or  write 


ray 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL CORP. 

Incorporated 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

CJl&jriftL  One  Horse 

Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

Send  for  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage” — 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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A  Guarantee 
of  Satisfaction 
Goes  With  Every 

SUMMIT  PIPELESS  FURNACE 


A  Summit  Pipeless  Furnace  will  keep  your  home 
warm  and  comfortable.  Every  user  of  a  Summit 
Pipeless  is  a  satisfied  customer,  and  this  fact  alone  en¬ 
ables  us  to  sell  hundreds  of  new  home  owners  every 
year.  The  Summit  is  scientifically  built;  it  is  a  big 
substantial  furnace  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  give 
satisfaction— WE  GUARANTEE  IT! 

No  Cold  Air  Drafts 
Over  Your  Floors 

Our  special  system  of  installation  positively  eliminates  all  cold-air  floor  drafts. 
This  special  system  consists  of  one  central  register  for  heat,  and  two  registers  for 
cold  air  return.  The  heat  register  is  placed  at  a  convenient  point  in  center  of  the 
house,  and  the  two  cold  air  return  registers  in  distant  parts  of  the  house  that  are 
difficult  to  heat.  Thus  the  cold  air  is  expelled  and  the  warm  air  flows  in  and 
is  kept  in  constant  circulation. 


Cold  air  naturally  descends  and  circulates 
along  the  floor  surfaces  until  it  reaches  the 
single  register  with  which  the  majority  of 
pipeless  furnaces  are  equipped.  The  special 
Summit  installation  overcomes  this  fault,  be¬ 
cause  the  cold  air  is  drawn  through  the  two 
registers  located  at  convenient  distances  from 
the  heating  register,  down  through  ducts 
under  the  floor  and  returned  to  the  furnace 
where  it  is  purified,  heated  and  redistributed 
throughout  the  building. 

In  old  and  new  houses  the  Summit  is  easy 
to  install.  No  piping,  and  therefore  no  walls, 
floors  or  ceilings  to  be  ripped  out.  Our  en¬ 
gineering  department  is  always  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  to  advise  regarding  the  proper  installation 
for  any  building.  This  is  a  big  feature  of 
Summit  service. 


Write  us  for  name  of  nearest  Summit  Dealer 
All  Summit  Products  Unconditionally  Guaranteed 

SUMMIT  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 


GENEVA.  N.  Y. 


SUMMIT 

Porcelain 
Enameled  Ranges 

Summit  Enameled  Ranees  embody  all  that  isto 
be  desired  in  attractiveness  and  convenience. 
They  are  equipped  with  every  modern  appliance 
and  a  casual  inspection  will  at  once  reveal  their 
Superiority. 

Summit  Porcelain  Enamel  is  fused  into  and 
actually  made  a  part  of  the  metal  ot  the  stove.  It 
is  not  merely  “coated”  on  the  surface  of  the 
stove — a  fault  so  prevalent  in  many  makes  of 
enameled  ranges. 

Made  in  four  attractive  colors:  Turquoise 
Blue,  Pearl  Gray,  Dark  Brown  and  White. 


THE  BEAUTSFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  20-page  illustrated 
catalog  of  125  magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y, 


36  Mixed  Bulbs,  6  colors . . $1 .00 

42  Fancy,  10  colors  .  3.00 

Guaranteed  to  blossom. 

Colored  Gladiolus  Book,  with  cultural  directions,  FREE 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  Guarant-tested  Bulbs,  Box  12,  West  Medway,  Mass. 


Beautiful  u  n  n  a  m  e  d  varieties.  $1.75 
per  100,  prepaid,  all  blooming  size 

E  N.  Tilton  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Blooming  Gladiolus,  #1.  No  two  alike.  Dahlias, 
Cosmos.  Circular.  A. ‘81IE1IMA.N.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 


P|0  J'L.,0  BULBS.  10 Named  varieties,  SI.  Write  for  cata- 
UldUIUtUS  logue.  Walter  Cleveland,  Fast  Hartford,  Conn. 


Ploriinlioo  Mixed  colors,  +1  per  hundred  while  tin  v  last. 

UldUIUIIdS  Ralph  James  -  Clay  New  York 


FOR  SALE-” WILSON’S”  Soy  Beans  $3.25  Bush. 

Cow  Peas  .  3.25 

Mixed  Cow  Peas .  3.00  ” 

Joseph  E.  Holland  Milford,  Delaware 


Certified  Manchu — Midwest — Iuocnlation  Dirt. 

C.  B.  NEWTON  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


SOYBEAN  SEED.  Ito  San  ;  early  variety  ;  good  yielder. 
Also  inoculation.  WALTER  A  FKF.SSKt.  KlnfTton,  Indiana 


Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants  varieties.  6>l  per  1,000 

Express  (not  prepaid.)  W.  L.  Beardin,  TIHon,  Georgia 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Five  million  fine  outdoor  grown  “FROST  PROOF” 
Cabbage  Plants.  Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Allhead, 
Succession.  300,  $1.00;  500,  #1.25;  1,000,  *2.00. 
Mailed  postpaid.  Expressed,  10,000,  #15.00;  5,000, 
#8.00.  Tomato  Plants,  300,  #1.50;  500,  #2.00; 
1,000,  #3.00,  prepaid.  Expressed,  5,000,  #10.00. 
Sweet  Potato  Plants — Porto  Rico  Yams,  Big  Stem 
Yellow  Jersey,  300,  #1.50;  500,  #2.00;  1,000,  #3.50, 
prepaid.  Expressed,  5,000,  #15.00.  Cash.  Fine 
Plants,  well  packed,  good  order  delivery  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  J.  P.  Councill  Company, 
Wholesale  Growers,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Fulwood’s  Frost  Proof  plants  will  produce  headed 
cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home  grown  plants 
and  will  stand  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  above  zero 
without  injury.  I  have  twenty  million  plow  ready. 
Varieties:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Succession  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices 
by  express,  any  quantity,  *2.00  per  1000.  By  parcel  post, 
postpaid,  200  for  *1.00;  500  for  *1.75;  1,000  for  *3.00. 
First  class  plants  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  -  Tlfton,  Ga. 


CORNELL  No.  II 
SEED  CORN 

From  the  original  source  of  this  famous  corn.  Or¬ 
dinary  select’n,  S3  per  bu.  Special  select’ll,  S4per  bu. 
BR1GHTS1DE  FARMS  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN— 10  Carloads  Ensilage  Seed  quantity 

of  Yellow  Flint.  Samples  and  prices  on  application. 
Germination  good.  ItAKIlY  VAIL,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


BUY  of  Parker  Hall.  Xlvervllle,  Columbia  Co.,  N.Y. 
D  8EE1>  CORN.  Cornell  No.  1 1,  #8.i>0  per  bushel. 


low  price.  Farmer 
wanted.  Sample  free. 
)NS  Melrose.  Ohio 


BINDER  ™ne 


Get  our 
agents 

THEO.  BURT  &  SC 


Things  To  Think  About 


The  Mystery  of  Henry  Ford 

Since  we  asked  the  readers  to  tell  us 
why  Henry  Ford  enjoys  the  full  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  American  people  while 
most  other  rich  men  are  viewed  with 
suspicion,  we  have  had  a  good  many 
opinions.  The  following  three  are  typi¬ 
cal  of  many.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  Ford  is  the  most  popular  American 
today. 

CHEAP  CARS  AND  PARTS 

You  ask  why  Ford  has  such  a  hold 
on  the  people.  Here  is  one  main  rea¬ 
son  :  Ask  any  user  of  his  cars,  tractors, 
etc.,  what  they  pay  for  the  extras,  and 
it  is  only  a  fraction  and  sometimes  a 
small  one  at  that  compared  to  the  prices 
charged  by  others.  Leaving  out  all  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  good  he  has  otherwise 
done  and  the  use  or  also  misuse  of  his 
cars,  they  certainly  save  much  misuse  of 
poor  horses.  If  the  auto  business  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  trust  what  would  he 
the  price?  For  rich  only  and  that  would 
not  take  in  the  farmers  you  well  know. 

Mr.  Ford  sells  his  extras  so  low  one 
cannot  help  think  he  has  a  heart  in  him, 
and  does  not  sell  to  a  poor  man  and 
charge  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest. 
This  is  the  reason  mainly  for  Mr.  Ford’s 
popularity,  in  my  opinion,  at  least.  Can 
any  point  to  one  dishonest  act  in  public 
life  he  has  done  or  one  case  of  extortion 
or  otherwise?  And  this  is  the  reason, 
in  these  days  of  corruption  and  graft  he 
is  looked  up  to  by  the  common  people  for 
his  rugged  honesty  as  no  other  man  since 
the  beloved  Lincoln. 

If  he  was  a  natural  leader  of  men  and 
was  in  the  saddle,  don’t  you  think  some 
of  these  grafting  politicians  who  fear  and 
hate  him  so,  would  go  quickly?  I  have 
no  admiration  for  Mr.  Ford  for  his  piling 
up  such  a  large  fortune,  or  for  his  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  American  Jews,  but  give 
him  credit  for  what  he  has  done  and  is 
doing.  LEROY  LLOYD. 

New  York. 

USED  UIS  WEALTH  HUMANELY 

You  ask  “Why  do  the  people  want 
Henry  Ford  to  have  Muscle  Shoals?” 
and  then  compare  him  with  Standard 
Oil — Rockefeller  and  other  rich  men.  It 
does  not,  to  me,  seem  like  a  difficult 
problem  to  solve.  Henry  Ford  is  a  rich 
man,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
people,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  wealth  he 
possesses,  while  the  statement  does  not 
apply  to  many,  if  any,  other  rich  men 
in  our  country.  Ford’s  business  policy 
has  been  to  give  the  people  his  products 
at  unprecedented  low  prices,  and  at  the 
same  time  paying  labor  the  very  highest 
wages  known. 

Rockefeller  typifies  other  rich  men  and 
his  policy  has  always  been  to  squeeze  the 
people  all  the  traffic  will  bear  and  drive 
all  competitors  out,  that  will  not  join  in 
fixing  prices,  and  paying  his  help  the 
smallest  price  he  could,  and  get  away 
with  it. 

Our  government  officials  have  been 
very  backward  about  giving  Ford’s  bid 
for  Muscle  Shoals  favorable  considera¬ 
tion,  until  it  began  to  look  dangerous  to 
each  Senator  and  Congressman,  to  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  re-elected,  if  he  voted  “no.” 
The  people  expect,  and  justly  so.  from 
past  experience  with  Ford,  that  when  he 
becomes  in  possession  of  Muscle  Shoals, 
that  farmers  will  be  benefited,  all  over 
the  country  by  his  facilities  and  desire 
to  furnish  fertilizers  at  unheard-of  prices, 
and  to  reap  a  good  share  in  any  and  all 
things  that  Ford’s  ideas,  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  natural  water  power  combined,  will 
make  possible. 

He  is  looked  upon  as  a  public  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  The 
people  realize,  that  because  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  methods,  we  not  only  buy  his  make 
of  automobile  at  surprisingly  low  figures, 
blit  that  he  has  forced  all  other  autos 
to  lower  levels.  Automobiles  are  the 
only  manufactured  machinery  that  is 
selling  at  less  than  pre-war  prices. 

New  Jersey.  R.  D.  NORTON. 

NOT  SO  SURE  OF  XT 

You  say :  “Who  can  tell  why  Henry 
Ford  enjoys  this  confidence,  while  other 
wealthy  men  are  viewed  with  distrust?” 
Well,  it  is  astonishing  to  say  the  least, 
why  so  many  persons,  seemingly  intelli¬ 
gent,  would  have  Mr.  Ford  take  over 
Muscle  Shoals  for  a  period  of  100  years 
for  good  or  evil,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  when  it  is  almost 
being  proven  that  people  become  mani¬ 
festly  dishonest,  corrupt  and  selfishly 
greedy  every  four  and  eight  years  or 
from  one  administration  to  the  other, 
whether  Democratic  or  Republican. 

Even  though  Mr.  Ford  were  to  pay 
full  value  for  Muscle  Shoals  I  submit 
that  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing 
to  do  to  lease  suc-h  a  vast  enterprise 
to  anyone  for  so  long  a  period  as  100 
years,  but  wlren  it  is  recalled  that,  as 
you  state  on  page  596.  he  is  only  paying 
;a  pittance  of  what  Muscle  Shoals  is 
worth  or  has  already  cost  Uncle  Sam,  It 
goes  beyond  the  comprehension  to  under¬ 
stand  it. 

Here  is  a  statement  made  by  Senator 
McKinley  of  Illinois,  recently  : 

“In  addition  to  the  .$90,000,000  of 


property  to  be  given  Ford  along  with  the 
Muscle  Shoals  power,  the  government 
must  still  expend  $6S.000,000  in  cash  of 
taxpayers’  money.  Why  is  this  never 
mentioned?  Mr.  Ford  will  not  accept 
the  gift  until  that  cash  is  furnished  by 
the  taxpayers.” 

Commenting  on  this  statement,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  says  :  “We  were  under 
the  impression  that  we  had  made  it  clear 
that  Ford  demands  the  completion  of 
government  improvements  at  government 
expense,  to  a  total  of  at  least  $135,000.- 
OO0  as  one  of  his  requirements  for  taking 
over  Muscle  Shoals.” 

There  are  two  reasons,  in  my  opinion, 
why  Ford  enjoys  the  confidence  of  so 
many  people,  while  other  wealthy  men 
are  viewed  with  distrust.  One  reason 
is  that  thousands  of  persons  ride  in  Ford 
cars,  and  yet  have  never  stopped  long 
enough  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  those 
thousands  have  been  injured  or  benefited 
in  the  long  run.  The  other  reason  is  that 
other  thousands,  particularly  the  farmer?, 
have  heard  that  Ford  would  furnish 
cheap  fertilizer,  but  have  never  used 
their  heads  to  find  out  how  it  would  bene¬ 
fit  them  to  get  cheap  fertilizer,  and  have 
their  government  sacrifice  untold  millions 
of  dollars  to  do  it. 

Virginia.  a.  Sidney  johnston. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.- — April  IS  a  caravan  of 
about  700  tourists  from  California  at¬ 
tempted  to  break  through  the  Arizona 
quarantine  at  Yuma,  and  were  repelled 
by  guards  with  fire  hose  when  they 
rushed  the  inter-State  bridge  over  the 
Colorado  River.  Later  the  tourists  were 
allowed  to  enter  Arizona  after  their  au¬ 
tomobiles  had  been  run  through  disin¬ 
fectant.  The  efforts  to  keep  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  out  of  Arizona  led  to  a 
request  for  Federal  troops  to  enforce  the 
quarantine  against  California  on  the 
Yuma  Indian  Reservation,  but  this  was 
denied  as  illegal  by  Secretary  Weeks 
April  21. 

Lieut.  Commander  Louis  S.  Scheibla 
of  the  navy  was  drowned  in  the  Potomac 
River  near  the  Dahlgren  Proving 
Grounds,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  17, 
when  an  airplane  in  which  he  had  landed 
turned  over.  The  plane  was  piloted  by 
Lieut.  S.  B.  McMurrain,  who  was 
rescued. 

Eight  firemen  are  known  to  have  been 
killed  and  a  score  of  other  firemen  and 
spectators  were  buried  beneath  the  fail¬ 
ing  walls  of  a  burning  four-story  box 
factory,  near  14th  St.  and  Blue  Island 
Ave.,  Chicago,  April  18.  Twenty  fire 
companies  were  working  on  the  blaze, 
whose  intensity  had  attracted  a  large 
crowd.  A  steel  water  tower  had  just 
been  raised  alongside  the  front  wall  when 
there  was  an  explosion  and  the  wall  fell 
•outward,  trapping  firemen  and  specta¬ 
tors. 

Four  persons,  including  a  father  and 
two  sons,  were  killed  and  a  third  son  was 
mortally  injured  when  a  Boston-bound 
train  on  the  Maine  Central  struck  their 
automobile  at  a  crossing  at  Lewiston, 
Me..  April  20.  The  dead  are  Adolph, 
Egide  and  Eugene  Valle,  and  Paul  Dube, 
all  of  Lewiston.  Leger  Valle,  driver  of 
the  automobile,  is  not  expected  to  live. 

Six  firemen  were  injured,  one  seriously, 
in  a  spectacular  five-alarm  fire  that 
swept  half  the  block  of  lumber  yards 
lying  between  Fifth,  Lewis  and  Sixth 
Sts.  and  the  East  River,  New  York, 
April  20,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $250.- 
000. 

A  joint  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  April  21,  authorizing 
changing  the  name  of  Mount  Rainier, 
Wash.,  to  Mount  Tacoma. 

The  young  woman  commonly  called 
the  “bobbed-hair  bandit,”  wrho  was  ar¬ 
rested  with  her  husband  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla..  April  20,  returned  to  New  York, 
April  22.  She  is  Celia  Cooney,  aged  20. 
and  was  assisted  in  her  crimes  by  her 
husband,  Edward  Cooney.  There  are  10 
hold-up  charges,  which  included  the 
shooting  of  one  man,  the  money  taken 
being  listed  as  $1,601. 

WASHINGTON— April  17  a  bill  was 
introduced  by  Senator  McKellar  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  under  which  no  corporation  would 
he  permitted  to  contribute  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  in  connection  with  election  of  a 
President  or  Vice  President.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  permissible  contribution  to  a  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  by  any  one  person 
would  be  $500,  while  $100  would  be  the 
limit  in  campaigns  for  the  Senate  or 
House.  No  national  committee  may 
spend  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  ip  any  na¬ 
tional  c-ampaign,  and  may  not  contribute 
anything  to  State  or  local  committees  to 
help  bring  about  the  election  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent  or  Vice  President. 

The  Senate  April  18  passed  the  Immi¬ 
gration  Bill  with  quotas  based  on  the 
1890  c-ensus  and  containing  a  section  ex¬ 
cluding  Japanese  and  abrogating  the 
gentlemen's  agreement.  Premier  Kiyoura 
told  American  newspaper  men  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Hanihara  would  not  he  recalled.  The 
Premier  explained  the  Ambassador’s  use 
of  the  phrase  “grave  consequences”  in 
(Continued  on  Page  728) 
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Nature  Notes 


Nash  Leads  the  World  in  Motor  Car  Value 


She  Saved  the  ’Possum 


This  picture  shows  a  kind-hearted 
young  lady  living  in  Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I.,  N. 
Y.,  who  imitated  the  example  of  Daniel 
Webster  when  he  pleaded  with  his  father 


A  Pet  ’ Possum 

for  the  life  of  the  woodchuck  which  Zeke 
had  caught  in  his  trap. 

A  neighboring  farmer  had  caught  the 
young  “  ’possum,”  and  she,  being  near, 
and  fearing  they  would  kill  it,  begged 
them  to  spare  its  life  aud  give  it  to  her, 
which  they  did.  After  about  six  weeks’ 
care  and  petting  she  proudly  shows  it,  in 
this  picture.  etjgene  dewitt. 

Cementing  an  Aquarium 

I  am  making  an  aquarium  of  1-in.  angle 
iron  18x36x18  in.  What  thickness  of 
glass  must  I  use  to  hold  this  full  of  wa¬ 
ter?  How  will  I  hold  the  glass  in  place? 
Does  the  cement  alone  hold  it?  What 
kind  of  cement  must  I  use?  w.  G.  H. 

D'unellen,  N.  J. 

An  aquarium  3G  in.  long,  IS  in.  wide 
and  IS  in.  deep,  if  filled  to  the  top,  will 
hold  a  little  more  than  50  gallons.  If 
filled  16  in.  deep  it  will  hold  about  45  gal¬ 
lons.  Plate  glass  %  in.  thick  should  be 
used.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  frame 
exactly  true,  so  that  it  will  support  the 
glass  evenly  all  the  way,  or  else  to  have 
small  supports  placed  at  short  intervals, 
so  that  the  glass  will  not  break  when  the 
pressure  of  the  water  causes  the  soft  ce¬ 
ment  to  give. 

The  edges  of  the  glass  must  be  very 
clean  and  free  from  grease  where  they 
are  to  come  in  contact  with  the  cement. 
They  should  be  cleaned  with  ammonia,  al¬ 
cohol  or  whiting.  The  glass  is  set  in 
place  against  the  soft  cement  and  held 
in  place  by  sticks  or  clamps  for  several 
days  until  it  has  set.  Then  it  should  be 
filled  slowly.  Small  leaks  can  be  stopped 
by  stirring  mud  or  clay  into  the  water. 

There  are  a  great  many  aquarium  ce¬ 
ments  on  the  market.  Almost  any  dealer 
in  birds  or  animals  can  furnish  several 
kinds.  One  common  formula  is  one  quart 
very  fine  sand,  one  quart  plaster  of  Paris, 
1  lb.  litharge,  and  2  oz.  powdered  rosin. 
All  this  is  mixed  together  and  boiled  lin¬ 
seed  oil  is  worked  in  until  it  has  the  right 
consistency  for  use  as  putty  in  setting 
window  glass.  Another  formula  calls  for 
equal  parts  of  zinc  white,  whiting  and 
litharge,  mixed  up  with  boiled  linseed  oil 
to  a  consistency  a  little  softer  than  one 
would  use  putty.  The  important  thing 
is  to  have  a  cement  which  will  never  set 
hard,  and  which  will  not  dissolve  in  the 
water  enough  to  be  poisonous.  There  are 
some  aquarium  cements  which  use  poison¬ 
ous  materials,  and  depend  on  changing 
the  water  frequently  until  the  tank  is 
“seasoned.”  Alfred  c.  weed. 


“Henry  Ford’s  got  Muscle  Shoals,” 
shouted  a  newsboy  as  he  wriggled  his 
way  through  the  aisle  of  a  crowded  Canal 
Belt  car  Monday  afternoon.  “What’s 
Muscle  Shoals?”  asked  one  girl  of  an¬ 
other.  “I  ain’t  sure.”  replied  the  other, 
“but  I  believe  it’s  something  like  rheuma¬ 
tism.  It’s  no  wonder — that  fellow  Ford 
works  too  hard.” — New  Orleans  Item. 


Mounting  Carrier ,  $25  additional 

Nowhere  is  this  Nash  Four  Touring  making  a 
greater  name  for  itself  than  in  the  hard  work  a 
farmer  requires  of  a  motor  car.  All  crankshaft  and 
connecting  rod  bearings  are  extremely  large.  That 
adds  materially  to  their  endurance.  The  camshaft 
is  oversize.  That  prevents  distortion  or  deflection 
from  cam  action.  Axle  housings  are  of  malleable 
iron  rather  than  pressed  steel.  This  insures  perma¬ 
nency  of  mesh,  exact  alignment  of  gears,  and  en¬ 
hances  operative  quietness. 

Prices  range  from  $915  to  $2190,  f.  o.  b.  factory 

-  "  1  '  ■  ■  ■  —  —  ■  —  ■  ■■  -■  ■  ■  —  ■■■  -  -  ■■■  — 

The  N  ash  Motors  Company,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

 (26) 


Crop  Insurance 

Just  as  you  insure  your  building  against 
loss  from  fire,  insure  your  crops  against 
loss  through  fungous  diseases. 

Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

( Blue  Vitriol) 

inBordeauxMixture  will  give  you  this  protection. 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand  is  the  standard  and  can  be 
had  in  large  crystals,  small  crystals,  and  pulverized . 
Packed  in  new  strong  containers. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

25  Broad  Street  ,41 k.  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


\ecO0  Direct  From  Factory 

!&b0 iysislll  Service  Overalls  are  strongly 
stitched.  Guaranteed  rip  proof. 
Fast  colored  denims.  Guaranteed 
^  withstand  hardest  use.  We  prepay 
^postage.  Mention  waist  and  inseam 
measurement  for  overalls  and  chest 
measurement  for  jackets.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Catalog  upon  request. 
578— Heavy  weight  white  back  in¬ 
digo  denim  bib  overalls.  Two  seam 
legs,  all  seams  double  stitched  ;  six 
L  pockets.  Elastic  railroad  as  qo 
,  suspenders.  Sizes  32  to  44  ®l*vO 

579—  Same  as  No.  578  except  has  attached  high 
back  suspenders  made  of  heavy  weight  ,s  oo 

white  back  indigo  denims.  Sizes  32  to  44  *X.«So 

580—  Heavy  weight,  white  back  indigo  denim 
jackets  to  match  overalls  578  and  579  oo 
Four  large  outside  pockets.  Sizes  36  to  44  ®l*wO 

Kohn  Manufacturing  Co.,  7  Kennedy  St.,  Bradford.  Pa. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

for  sate  by 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Although  cool  weather  has  made 
Spring  vegetables  late,  the  market  has  a 
much  different  aspect  than  it  had  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Many  of  the  nearby  Spring 
vegetables  are  quite  plentiful  and  south¬ 
ern  greens  no  longer  predominate.  The 
first  offerings  of  the  season  of  nearby 
vegetables  usually  bring  a  good  price, 
but  as  receipts  increase,  as  they  have 
done  in  many  lines  during  the  past  week, 
the  tendency  of  prices  is  usually  down¬ 
ward.  The  market  on  turnip  greens, 
spinach  and  kale  has  at  times  been  al¬ 
most  demoralized.  Leeks  and  scallions 
have  been  fairly  plentiful  and  parsley 
has  been  selling  at  $6  to  .$10  per  100 
bunches.  New  rhubarb  sold  well,  but  the 
market  declined  rapidly  during  the  week 
as  supplies  increased,  prices  ranging  at 
this  writing  $2.50  to  $5  per  100  bunches. 
There  has  been  a  strong  market  for  all 
good  lettuce,  both  western  and  nearby, 
the  latter  bringing  $5  to  $6  a  barrel  for 
the  ;i)bt-bed  product.  Old  beets  are  about 
cleaned  up  for  the  season  and  there  was 
a  limited  demand  for  the  few  old  car¬ 
rots  offered.  Sweet  potato  prices  have 
been  averaging  a  little  lower  due,  to  the 
lighter  demand.  The  firmness  which  pre¬ 
vailed  on  potatoes  a  few  weeks  ago  has 
reacted  and  the  market  was  barely  steady 
with  Maine  Green  Mountains  ranging 
$3.25  to  $3.50 ;  and  New  York  Round 
Whites,  $2.65  to  $2.75  per  150-lb.  sack. 
Nearby  white  potatoes  held  steady  at  75 
to  (Soc  per  %-bushel  basket  for  Redskins 
and  Round  Whites.  Shipments  of  new 
potatoes  have  been  heavier  this  season 
lhan  last  and  although  receipts  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  have  been  relatively  light,  the 
market  weakened  with  slow  demand,  best 
selling  $9  to  $9.50  a  barrel.  South  Car¬ 
olina  growers  started  shipping  asparagus 
1o  Philadelphia  early  in  April,  coming 
into;  competition  with  California  stock 
andra- /lower  market  has  been  the  result. 
With  favorable  weather,  New  Jersey  as¬ 
paragus  should  be  in  the  markets  the 
first  of  May.  The  onion  market  was 
weak  and  most  of  the  old  stock  has  been 
only  fair  in  quality,  New  York  State 
yellows  ranging  $1  to  $1.75  per  100-lb. 
sack,  poor  selling  even  lower.  The  total 
onion  shipment  of  old  stock  to  April  22 
is  reported  at  28,040  cars,  new  540  cars, 
compared  with  29.680  carloads  of  old 
onions  to  same  date  a  year  ago  and  116 
cars  of  new  onions.  New  onions  from 
Texas  have  been  selling  in  Philadelphia 
at  $3.75  to  $4  a  bushel  crate.  Apples 
continue  to  move  slowly  at  steady  prices. 
New  York  A2%-in.  Baldwins  selling 
generally  $3  to  $3.50  a  barrel  and  Ben 
Davis  at  $2.50  ‘a  barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  been  irregular,  but 
fluctuations  have  been  within  narrow 
limits.  Just  before  Easter  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  good  demand  for  fine  quality 
eggs -and  the  market  ruled  firm.  After 
Easter'  the  market  was  not  as  active  and 
with  liberal  offerings  eggs  grading  as 
firsts  dropped  a  little  in  price.  Nearby 
and  western  extra  firsts  sold  generally 
at  26c  a  dozen  and  firsts  24%  to  25c  a 
dozen.  Prices  on  duck  eggs  declined 
about  7c  soon  after  Easter,  selling  at  33 
to  35c.  Eggs  are  not  being  put  into 
storage  as  rapidly  as  last  year,  especially 
in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  even  Chi¬ 
cago  holdings  are  a  little  lighter,  Phila¬ 
delphia  being  the  only  one  of  the  four 
markets  showing  any  increase  over  the 
holdings  at  this  time  a  year  ago  and  that 
a  small  one. 

The  live  fowl  market,  while  an  active 
one  early  in  the  week,  ruled  quiet  later 
as  the  trade  demand  for  the  holiday  was 
pretty  well  satisfied.  Prices,  however 
held  up  fairly  well,  especially  on  broiling 
chickens,  the  1%  to  2-lb.  stock  ranging 
50  to  55c,  2%  to  3-lb.  size  40  to  45c,  and 
Spring  chickens  of  3%  to  4  lbs.  going 
as  low  as  32c;  Most  of  the  heavy  fancy 
fowl  worked  out  at  28  to  30c  with  oc¬ 
casional  lots  bringing  a.  little  more  and 
fancy  large  ducks,  live,  averaged  about 
30c  a  pound.  There  has  been  very  little 
■change  in  prices  on  dressed  poultry. 
Heavy  fowls  have  been  holding  steady  at 

28  to  '29c  for  several  weeks,  although 
there  was  a  temporary  advance  on  4  to 
5-lb.  fowl  to  31  to  32c.  These  soon  de¬ 
clined.  however,  to  the  former  range  of 

29  to  30c  a  pound.  Heavy,  fresh  killed, 
barreled-packed  chickens  held  steady  at 

30  to  34c.  and  there  was  no  change  in 
prices  on  1%  to  2-lb.  broilers  which  sold 
up  to  41c.  Cold  storage  holdings  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  present  time  are  over 
a  million  pounds  less  than  last  year  and 
for  the  'four  cities.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  the  total  hold¬ 
ings  on  April  12  were  43,422,867  lbs. 
compared  with  57,684,700  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Desirable  grades  have  been  selling 
without  difficulty,  but  trading  in  under- 
gradeS  was  inclined  to  be  slow.  Best 
Timothy  hay  has  been  selling  mostly  at 
$28  to  $28.50  a  ton.  with  occasional  lots 
bringing  a  little  better  price.  Number 
1  light  clover  mixed  and  No.  2  Timothy 
were  valued  at  $26  to  $27  a  ton.  Straight 
rye  straw  brought  up  to  $20  a  ton.  while 
best  wheat  and  oat  straw  worked  out  at 
$17  to  $18  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


t  New 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENOICOTT  MARKETS 

Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  bushel,  $1.35;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  4c ;  new,  lb.,  8c ;  carrots,  lb., 
5c;  bushel,  $1.25;  cauliflower,  lb.,  18c; 
celery,  bunch,  10c ;  3  for  25c ;  citron,  lb., 
10c ;  fresh  horseradish,  bottle,  12c ;  new 
green  onions,  bunch.  7%  c;  kale,  pk., 
20c;  lettuce,  head.  714c;  Boston,  head, 
12c;  onions,  dry.  lb.,  6c;  bushel,  $2.75; 
green,  bunch,  7%c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  6c ; 
potatoes,  bushel,  $1 ;  sweet  potatoes,  6 
lbs.  25c;  radishes,  new,  bunch,  7%c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  7c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
35c;  Swiss  chard,  lb.,  10c;  turnips,  lb., 
4c;  bushel,  80c. 

Live  poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  28c; 
fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over.  lb..  32c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  1% 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb.. 
35c;  fowls.  4y2  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  38c; 
geese,  lb..  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers, 

I  %  lbs.,  lb.,  35c. 

Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  ham- 
burg,  lb.,  20c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c ;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  round  steak,  lb., 
24c ;  sii’loin  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  sausage,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  cutlet,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  chops,  lb., 
30c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c ;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  40c;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits, 
dressed,  lb.,  30c ;  sugar  cured,  lb.,  30c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb.. 
55c;  best  dairy,  lb..  53c.  Eggs:  extra 
fancy,  large  whites,  doz..  28c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  38c.  Cheese:  whole  milk  (cream), 
lb.,  34c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c.  Milk : 
sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt., 
5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  80c; 
goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  10  to  11c ;  heavy,  lb., 
8  to  9c;  veal,  lb.,  14c;  mutton,  lb.,  15 
to  27c;  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  25c. 

Live  poultry.- — -Chickens,  lb.,  30  to  35c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  20  to  22c ;  fowls,  lb.,  27  to 
35c ;  geese,  lb..  30  to  35c ;  guinea  hens, 
each.  75  to  80c;  pigeons,  pair,  75c;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb.,  42c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  50  to 
55c;  ducks,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  turkeys,  lb., 
55  to  75c. 

Butter,  lb..  50  to  55c;  eggs,  25  to  30c; 
duck  eggs,  40c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  20c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2 ;  beans,  bu., 
$3.75  to  $5.50 ;  lb.,  8  to  10c ;  red  kidney 
beans,  lb.,  7  to  8c ;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
cabbage,  crate,  75c ;  carrots,  crate.  $1.50 ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  50c  to  $1 ;  garlic, 
lb..  10c;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c;  cap..  25 
to  30c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  doz..  40  to  50c ; 
leaf,  per  head,  6  to  8c;  onions,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  $1 ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  potatoes,  bu., 
75  to  90c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  50c;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton,  $20  fo  $22 ;  No.  2, 
$18;  No  3,  $15  to  $17;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.25;  oats,  bu.,  64c; 
corn,  60c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  17  to  18c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 

II  to  12c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  26  to  28c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
18  to  20c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  veal, 
lb.,  18  to  19c. 

Live  poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
26c ;  fowls,  lb..  25  to  31c ;  stags,  lb..  12 
to  15c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12c ;  guinea 
fowls,  each,  50  to  60c ;  pigeons,  each,  15 
to  20c  ;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  geese,  lb., 
18  to  20c;  turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  rab¬ 
bits.  pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c; 
eggs.  27  to  30c ;  hickory  nuts,  bu.,  $2 ; 
walnuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  butternuts, 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $6.25 ;  white  marrow,  $10 ;  red 
kidney,  $6.25 ;  white  kidney.  $9 ;  pea. 
$4  ;  medium,  $5  ;  yellow  eye,  $5 ;  Imper¬ 
ials.  $7. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1.  lb.,  5c;  No.  2, 
4c;  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2. 
4c;  bulls  and  stags,  lb..  4c;  horsehides, 
each.  $2  to  $3 ;  sheep  skins,  each,  50c  to 
$2.50;  calf.  No.  1.  16c:  No.  2.  15i/2c; 
lambs.  25c;  shearlings,  10  to  25c;  wool, 
fleece,  lb.,  40c;  unwashed,  medium,  40c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.10  to  $1.12;  corn,  88 
to  90c;  oats,  bu..  58c;  rye,  75  to  78c. 

(Seeds,  clover,  mammoth,  bu..  $15  to 
$16 ;  medium,  bu..  $14  to  $16  ;  Timothv, 
bu..  $4.50  to  $5;  Alfalfa.  $13.75  to 
$14.75  ;  Alsike,  bu..  $10  to  $11. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton.  $21  to  $22 ; 
Alfalfa,  ton,  $20  to  $22  ;  mixed  hay,  ton, 
$16  to  $18;  oat  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $16; 
wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16  ;  rye  straw, 
ton  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  pretty  steady, 
but  the  weather  does  not  favor  early  out¬ 
door  crops  in  this  territory.  It  still 
snows  now  and  then.  Canteloupes  have 
made  their  appearance,  but  they  may  not 
be  ready  for  regular  quotation.  They 
wholesale  at  $10  a  crate. 

BUTTER - CHEESE- — EGGS 

Butter,  firm ;  creamery.  36  to  41c ; 
dairy,  2S  to  33c ;  crocks.  22  to  24c ;  com¬ 
mon.  20  to  21c.  Cheese,  quiet ;  flats, 
daisies,  longhorns,  20  to  28c;  Limburger, 


s  and 


33  to  34c ;  block  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs, 
firm  ;  hennery,  25  to  28c ;  State  and 
western  candled,  22  to  26c;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkey.  33  to 
37c;  fowl,  2S  to  32c;  roasters,  33  to  34c; 
capons,  38  to  40c ;  old  roosters,  23  to 
24c ;  ducks,  23  to  25c ;  geese,  20  to  23c. 
Live  poultry,  firm;  turkeys,  28  to  30c; 
fowls,  24  to  30c ;  chickens,  22  to  28c ; 
old  roosters,  17  to  18c ;  ducks,  22  to  24c ; 
geese,  17  to  20c.  Pigeons,  pair,  28  to 
30c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  easy ;  King.  Gravenstein,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Baldwin,  Wealthy,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  Greenings.  $1 ;  seconds,  40  to 
50c ;  Russets,  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  western, 
box.  $2  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  dull ;  home¬ 
grown.  bu.,  60c  to  $1 ;  State  and  western, 
cwt.,  75c  to  $1.25  :  Bermudas,  bbl.,  $16  to 
$18 ;  sweets,  Florida,  bbl.,  $13  to  $14 ; 
Jersey,  hamper,  $3.50  to  $4. 

GRAPES— BERRIES 

Grapes,  quiet ;  California,  Malagas, 
keg,  $7  to  j?8.75.  Strawberries,  quiet, 
Fla.,  qt..  40  to  50c ;  Louisiana,  crate,  24 
quarts,  $3.75  to  $4.25.  Cranberries,  dull ; 
Cape  Cod.  50-lb.  box,  $3.25  to  $4  (retail 
at  20c  qt.) 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet ;  white  kidney,  cwt..  $10 
to  $10.50;  marrow.  $9.50  to  $10;  red 
kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6.50  to 
$7 ;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions,  weak ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  State  and 
western,  cwt..  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Spanish, 
crate.  $2  to  $2.25 ;  western  sets,  bu.,  $3 
to  $3.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  asparagus,  crate, 
$5  to  $6 ;  artichokes,  $2.75  to,  $3.25 ; 
beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper,  $5.50  to 
$7 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  cabbage, 
bu..  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  cauliflower.  California,  crate, 
$3  to  $3.25  ;  celery.  Florida,  crate,  $4.25 
to  $4.50;  cucumbers,  Ohio,  basket.  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  eggplant,  doz.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  en¬ 
dive,  hamper.  $3  to  $3.50;  lettuce,  Ice¬ 
berg.  crate,  $5.75  to  $6;  hothouse,  basket, 
80e  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
40c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas, 
bag.  $7  to  $10 ;  peppers.  Florida,  crate, 
$3.75  to  $5;  pieplant,  California,  box, 
$2.75  to  $3 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25 
to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  tur¬ 
nips.  white,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  yellow,  40 
to  50c ;  tomatoes,  Southern,  box.  $4.50 
to  $6 ;  vegetable  oyster,  doz.  bunches,  $1 
to  $1.25. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  easy ;  white,  comb.  lb..  20  to 
22c ;  dark,  17  to  18c ;  case.  $2.50  to  $5 
Maple  products,  steady ;  sugar,  lb.,  18  to 
22c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $1.90. 

Feed 

Hay.  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton.  $18 
to  $21 ;  clover,  mixed,  $17  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw.  $12  to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat  straw. 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton.  $25  ; 
middlings,  $24 ;  Red-dog.  $33 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $43.70;  oilmeal,  $41.50;  homi¬ 
ny.  $32,40;  gluten.  $35.80;  oat  feed, 
$13.40  ;  rye  middlings,  $26.  j.  w.  C. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

April  24.  1924. 

MILK 

April  League  price  for  Class  1  liquid 
milk.  $2.33  per  100  lbs.  3  per  cent  milk 
in  201  to  210-mile  zone ;  Class  2A.  $2.10 ; 
Class  2B.  $2.15;  Class  2C,  $2.15;  Class 
3,  $1.95. 

Sheffield  price,  $2.20. 

Non-pool  price.  $2.30  Class  1 ;  $2.15 
on  all-milk  basis. 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.39  @$0.39)4 


Good  to  choice . 35  (d)  .38 

Lower  grades  . 32  @  .34 

Dairy,  best . 37  (d)  .38 

Common  to  good . 32  (O  .35 

Packing  stock  . 20  (O  .28 

Danish  . 39  (O  .40 

Argentine  . .32  (0  .35 

New  Zealand  . 38  @  .38)4 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  specials  $0.24)4  @$0.25 

Average  run  . 23  (0  .23)4 

Skims  . 10  Oi  .18 

New  made,  fancy . 16  (0  .17 

Average  run  . 15  @  -15)4 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  ....  $0.34  @$0.35 

Medium  to  good . 28@  .33 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . .  ,30@  .32 

Gathered,  best . 28@  .29 

Common  to  good . 21  @  .24 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.27@$0.31 

Broilers  . 55  @  .70 

Roosters  . 14@  .15 

Ducks  . 27  @  .30 

Geese  . ,. .  .14  (d)  .15 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.34@$0.36 

Common  to  good . 25 @  .32 

Capons,  best  . 50@  .51 

Undergrades  . 35@  .45 

Chickens,  best  . 46@  .48 

Fair  to  good  . 28@  .40 

Roosters  . 2  ()@  27 

Ducks  . » .  .20@  .25 

Geese  . 20@  .25 


Prices 


Squabs.  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  7.25(a)  8.50 

9  to  10  lbs . 

6  to  8  lbs . . 

Guineas,  pair  . 

. ..  1.25  @  2.25 

Fruit 

Apples — McIntosh,  bbl. 

. .  .$3.00(3112.00 

Albemarlqf  . . 

Greening  . 

. ..  2.50  @  6. CO 

Baldwin  . 

Spy  . 

Stayman  . 

. ..  2.25@  4.25 

Rome  . 

Pears — Kieffer,  bbl . 

. .  1.50(a)  4  50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Half-bbl.  box  . 

.  .  2.50(d)  3.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.  .  .lord)  45 

Kumquats,  qt . 

.  .  .10(d)  .15 

Muskmelon,  bu.  crate  .  .  . 

.  .  6.00(d)  8.50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 

.  .  1.50@  2.25 

Brussels  sorouts,  qt . 

. .  10(d)  .25 

Cabbage,  new  %-bbl.  bskt. 

...  2.00(d)  3.00 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 

..  1.25(d)  1.75 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  . 

..  1 .25(d)  1.75 

Dandelions,  bu . 

.  .  1.00@  2.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

.  .  14. 00(d)  16.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

..  .75(d)  1.00 

Lettuce,  bu.  bskt . 

.  1 .50(d)  4.50 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag  .  .  .  . 

.  .  1  50(d)  2.25 

Oyster  plant,  100  bchs.  . 

.  .  10.00(d)  12.00 

Parslev,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

..  4.00(d)  4.50 

Peas,  bu . 

..  4.00@  7  00 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 

..  1.00(0)  1.75 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

.  .  2  50(d)  3.50 

String  beans,  bu . 

.  .  1.00(0)  7.00 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate  .  .  . 

.  .  1.75(d)  5.25 

Turnips,  140-lb.  bag  .  .  .  . 

..  2.00(a)  2.25 

Watercress.  100  bchs.  . .  . 

.  .  2.00(d)  4.00 

POTATOES 

Maine.  150-lb.  sack  . 

Long  Island.  150  lbs.  .  .  . 

.  .  4.25(d)  4.40 

State,  150  lbs . 

..  2.50(d)  2.75 

Florida,  new.  bbl . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

..  7.00(0)13.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 

. .  1  50(d)  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy  . .  .  . 

$29.00 (0$30.00 

No.  2  . 

26.00(d)  28.00 

No.  3  . 

22.00@  23.00 

Straw — Rve  . 

19.00(0  20.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  : 

meats 

Calves — Choice  . 

. .  $0.13(O$0.14 

Good  to  prime . 

. .  .11(0  .12 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each  .  .  . 

..  7.00(011.00 

Pigs,  40  to  80  lbs . 

.  .  .10(0  .13 

Heavier  . 

.  .  ,07@  -09 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best  . 

.$11.75(013.50 

Lower  grades  . 

..  7.00(010.00 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

.  11.00(017.00 

Hogs  . 

.  6.50@  8.25 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt.  .  . 

Grade  R,  bottled,  pt.  .  .  . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

. 10 

Certified,  qt . . 

. 28 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt.  .  . 

. 29 

Butter,  best  . 

..$0.48(0  .50 

Cheese  . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

. .  .45(0  .48 

Gathered  . 

Fowls  . 

. .  .30(0  .45 

Chickens,  lb . 

.  .  .45(0  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.  .  .45(0  .48 

New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of1 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  April  21,  1924,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere, 
Milford,  Washington,  Highbridge,  Flem- 
ington,  Frenchtown,  Passaic,  Hacketts- 
town.  Belle  Meade.  Califon,  Lebanon. 
Newton.  Branehville,  Sussex,  Lafayette, 
Hopewell,  New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly, 
Morristown,  Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth, 
Somerville.  Newark,  Trenton,  Perth 


Amboy  and  Montclair : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.58% 

No.  3  white  oats . 57% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  . 96% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 94% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $29.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  32.90 

Spring  middlings  .  27.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  37.40 

White  hominy  .  34.15 

Yellow  hominy  .  33.65 

Dry  brewers’  grains  .  31.40 

Flour  middlings  . 32.65 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  45.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  49.90 

34%  linseed  meal  .  45.10 


Many  a  fine  load  of  hay  will  reach 
the  barn  in  perfect  condition  this 
summer  because  Fordson  power 
helped  out-run  the  quick  coming 
showers. 

This  is  but  one  of  scores  of  in¬ 
stances  where  the  Fordson  is  add¬ 
ing  to  the  profits  of  thousands  of 
farms  by  making  it  possible  for 
work  to  be  done  at  just  the 
right  time. 

Haying  over,  the  Fordson  pulls 
the  grain  binder,  then  turns  the 
thresher  or  the  hay  baler. 
Through  the  entire  year  it  never 
ceases  to  be  a  dependable  source 
of  power. 


CARS  •  TRUCKS  -  TRACTORS 


See  the  Nearest  Authorized  Ford  Dealer 
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Why  the  Speed  Wagon 
Fits  Rural  Service 

— Light  enough  for  stall-free  traction  in 
mud,  sand  and  plowed  fields, 

— Heavy  enough  so  that  brute  endurance 
qualities  can  be  built-in  without  stint, 

— Small  enough  to  permit  easy  driving  and 
agility  around  crowded  market  places, 

— Large  enough  to  carry  worth-while  loads 
(500  to  2500  pounds)  at  a  lower  cost  than 
any  other  truck  built, 

— Powerful  enough  to  master  the  resistance 
of  hills  and  unimproved  roads, 

— Simple  enough  so  that  owner-attention 
I  can  save  garage  service, 

r 

r  — Quick  enough  to  save  valuable  time 

hj  between  farm  and  market, 

k;§-:  Twelve  standard  bodies 

•  Chassis  price  $1185  at  Lansing,  plus  tax 

,;j  More  than  100,000  in  service 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currant*,  Potato**.  Cabbage.  Melon*.  Flower*.  Tree*  and 
Shrub*  from  Insects  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices, 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works .  Beacon.  New  York 


Florists  and  Truck  Gardeners  famllndT  hour 

*VIIolO  t'rom  New  York;  for  sale  cheap. 

J.  »I.  SCHERER  Harrington  Park,  N.  J  . 


WOO!  Tss.  *«?  BIanke,s-  Robes> BaUing- E,c- 

"  W  Pieces  reasonable.  Write  tor  particulars. 

E.  E.  MILLER  Good  Intent  Woelee  Mills  York  Springs,  Pa. 


Dividing  Daffodils  and  Hyacinths 

I  have  lot§  of  daffodils  and  hyacinths 
but  they  bloom  very  little.  Do  you  think 
the  bulbs  should  be  separated,  as  they 
are  very  thick?  At  what  time  of  year 
•should  it  be  done?  MRS.  B.  m.a. 

Wai’ren,  Pa. 

If  your  daffodils  have  been  left  undis¬ 
turbed  for  several  seasons  they  should 
certainly  be  lifted  and  separated,  as 
their  crowded  condition  will  lessen 
bloom.  We  find  it  wise  to  lift  daffodils 
every  third  year.  Hyacinths  really  give 
best  results  when  lifted  and  given  a  rest 
every  year,  but  we  usually  leave  them 
until  the  third  year.  In  both  cases  the 
bulbs  are  left  undisturbed  to  ripen  the 
foliage;  that  is  until  it  becomes  limp  and 
brown.  The  bulbs  are  lifted,  cleaned  and 
dried  in  an  airy  shady  place,  and  may 
then  be  stored  until  Fall,  or  divided  and 
replanted  at  once.  It  is  often  more  con¬ 
venient  to  store  the  bulbs  during  Sum¬ 
mer,  so  as  to  leave  the  bed  vacant  for 
other  planting.  When  daffodils  are  left 
undisturbed  for  a  number  of  years,  grass 
usually  runs  into  the  clumps,  choking 
their  growth,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to 
lift  them  so  that  they  may  be  cleaned 
out,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  divi¬ 
sion. 


Events  of  the  Week 

(Continued  from  Page  724) 
his  note  to  Secretary  Hughes  had  been 
misconstrued  by  Senators.  Comment  in 
leading  American  papers,  condemning  the 
Senate’s  attitude,  has  had  a  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  on  Japanese  opinion,  Tokio  dis¬ 
patches  say. 

Francis  R.  Weller,  a  consulting  engi¬ 
neer  interested  in  the  Hooker-White-At- 
terbury  proposal  for  the  operation  of 
Muscle  Shoals,  told  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  April  21  that  under 
that  bid  the  government  would  receive 
in  56  years  a  total  net  income  of  .$305,- 
163,700  as  compared  with  .$90,998,300 
from  the  Ford  proposal  and  .$136,400,- 
000  from  that  of  associated  power  com¬ 
panies.  During  examination  of  Weller, 
Henry  Ford  informed  the  committee  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  appear  to 
explain  his  bid,  but  that  W.  B.  Mayo, 
his  chief  engineer,  would  testify.  Chair¬ 
man  Norris,  in  inviting  Mr.  Ford  to  ap¬ 
pear.  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Detroit  manufacturer  had  never  ap¬ 
peared  before  a  Congressional  committee 
in  connection  with  his  bid.  He  also  in¬ 
formed  him  that  the  hearings  would  be 
closed  April  29.  Experimentation  in  th  ? 
production  of  a  chemical  to  destroy  the 
black  wheat  rust  insect  would  be  made 
at  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant,  if  the  Hook¬ 
er  bid  is  accepted,  A.  B.  Hooker,  chem¬ 
ist,  associated  with  the  bidders,  told  the 
committee.  The  bidders  also  plan,  he 
said,  to  produce  an  insecticide  to  kill  the 
peach  borer.  “Our  proposal,”  Hooker 
said,  “will  deliver  a  greater  amount  and 
a  cheaper  fertilizer  than  any  other  offer, 
whether  by  Ford,  by  the  power  com¬ 
panies  or  by  direct  government  opera¬ 
tion.” 

Material  modification  of  the  tariff  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  McNary-Haugen  agricul¬ 
tural  export  bill  was  agreed  upon  April 
22  by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
A  substitute  was  approved  which  would 
give  the  President  authority  to  declare 
embargoes  on  any  agricultural  product 
or  to  increase  tariff  duties  when  im¬ 
portations  result  in  losses  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  to  be  created  under  the  bill  for 
the  marketing  abroad  of  surplus  farm 
commodities.  The  substitute,  in  the 
opinion  of  committee  members,  provides 
a  more  simple  and  effective  method  of 
tariff  adjustment  than  that  proposed 
originally  in  the  bill,  which  wotild  have 
empowered  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  determine  what  changes  should  be 
made  in  tariff  rates  on  farm  products  and 
would  have  authorized  the  President  to 
put  these  changes  into  effect. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE— The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapter*. 

Thi*  is  a  new  treatment  ol  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  it*  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of.it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

- — - - 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Obituary 

John  Charles  Vaughan,  widely  known 
as  a  seedsman,  died  in  Chicago,  April  12. 
He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1851, 
and  was  educated  in  the  Chicago  public 
schools  and  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  College.  He 
entered  the  seed  business  in  1S76,  his 
business  being  incorporated  in  1901.  He 
was  essentially  a  self-made  man,  paying 
for  his  high-school  education  by  selling 
nursery  stock,  and  this  induced  him  to 
start  in  the  seed  business  in  a  small 
way,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
present  firm.  Mr.  Vaughan  was  the  first 
to  establish  a  wholesale  commission  flor¬ 
ists’  business  in  Chicago.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  charter  members  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists,  and 
served  as  its  president  in  1905.  He  was 
also  an  ex-president  of  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association.  He  was  con¬ 
nected  with  many  horticultural  associa¬ 
tions,  and  was  a  member  of  several  clubs. 
His  business  interests  were  varied,  and 
his  strong  personality,  and  tireless  ac¬ 
tivity  made  him  an  outstanding  figure. 
He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  two  sons. 


Why  Grow 
Scabby  Potatoes? 


You  needn’t 
if  you  use 

lnoc-Sul 

Inoculated  Sulphur 


It  will  positively  over¬ 
come  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean, 
bright  and  marketable. 


lnoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance 
against  potato  scab.  It  cleans  up 
infected  fields— it  keeps  uninfected 
fields  clean.  It  is  inexpensive  and 
easily  applied,  requiring  no  special 
machinery.  Broadcast  by  hand, 
fertilizer  or  lime  broadcaster,  or 
seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root 
of  the  potato  scab  evil— if  overcomes 
the  scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL,  not 
merely  the  scab  on  the  seed,  as  does 
seed  treatment. 

Write  us  today.  We  will,  with¬ 
out  cost  or  obligation,  tell  you  all 
about  Inoc-Sul—  what  it  is— where 
to  get  it— how  to  use  it— how  it  will 
save  your  market  losses.  Tell  us 
how  many  acres  of  potatoes  you 
will  plant  and  the  name  of  your 
dealer. 


(ICXK  V.9.  PAT.  OF* 


TEXAS  GULF 
SULPHUR  CO. 
Desk  B,  41  East  42nd  St. 

New  York  City 

Inoc-Sul  is  the  best  form 
of  sulphur  for  any  farm 
use— dusting  seed ,  preserv¬ 
ing  manure,  fertilizer,  soil 
corrective  and  livestock. 


Bolens  Power  Hoe 


mows 


and  Lawn 
Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it 
cultivates,  it 
the  lawn.  It  supplies 
power  for  operating 
light  machinery. 

The  bolens  has  a  patented  arched  axle 
for  clearance  and  a  tool  control  for  accu¬ 
rate  guidance  in  close  weeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  Adiffer- 
ential  drive  makes 
turning  easy.  All 
attachments  have 
■nap  hitches  and 
are  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  A  boy 
will  run  it  with 
delight.  Used  by  market  growers,  florists, 
nurserymen,  farmers,  home  gardeners, 
parks,  cemeteries,  etc. 


Send  for  full  particulars 


312  Park  St.,  GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  Pert  Washington, |Wis. 


Covers  Entire  Plant' 


The  Iron  Age  4-Row  Drop-nozzle 
Sprayer  reaches  every  part  of  the 
plant,  including  the  underside  of  the 
Ie 


you  grow  potatoes 
toes,  you  need  this  Iron  Age 
Sprayer.  It  kills  bugs — pr 
vents  blight.  Orchard 
spraying  attachment. 

Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  describing  this 
and  other  Iron 
Age  Tools. 


on  Age  . 

-pre-  /T 

ird  t  I  ] 


Iron  Age 
4-Row 
Drop-nozzle 
Sprayer 


Powerful 
Triplex  Pump 

__  FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
626  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  Ibe  farm  machines,  TRACTORS,  etc.,  ride  EASY.  Why  shake 
your  daylights  out  when  you  can 
ride  comfortably  ?  Quickly  changed 
from  one  machine  to  another.  Will 
last  a  lifetime.  Sent  by  Parcel 
Post.  Write  fer  circular. 


GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  V. 


n.  .  p  Large  house,  all  impts. ; 

/  I  .Afro  r  arm  numerous  outside  build- 
C  1  0.1  111  jngs.  hour  from  New  York, 
six  minutes  from  station;  $12,000;  cash,  $n,0()0. 

J.  >1.  Scherer  Harrington  Park,  N.  J. 
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STEVENS 

Fertilizer  Sower 

Saves  Material— Pays  Its  Way 

Good  distribution  is  assured  with  the 
old  reliable  Stevens — pays  for  itself  in 
fertilizer  saved  and  better  crops.  Force 
feed  prevents  fertilizers  from  clogging  or 
“arching.”  Handles  lime  equally  well. 


Stevens  Fertili¬ 
zer  Sower  made 
for  two  horses 
but  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  one. 
Sows  in  rows 
or  broadcast. 


Write  for  Free 
Pamphlets 

HAMPSHIRE 

IMPLEMENT 

COMPANY 

Dept.  A 

Hatfield,  Mass, 

Makers  of 
Fertilizer  and 
Lime  Sowers 


.REMNANTS 


SMOOTH 

1  ply —  .79  cents  per  roll 

2  ply —  1.05  cents  per  roll 

3  ply —  1.40  cents  per  roll 

SLATE  SURFACE 
Per  roll — $1.75 

^  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
Buffalo  Housewrecking  & 
Salvage  Co. 

435  Walden  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


,  The  biggest  money-saving 
fencecatalof? you  ever  re- 
ceived.  Write  for  it  today. 
S|Jf  See  the  money  you  can 
fi  save— compare  mv  Low 


— - ■  — j  vu  vuu 

0  save— compare  my  Low 

1  Factory, freight  prepaid 

prices  on  fence,  (rates,  barb 

wire,  etc.  Don’t  buy  until  — 

you  iret  this  Bar  train  Fence  Book.  160  styles. 

^gmnl.a  fn  S n n S  — .  _  ~S  ft.  cnc*!? 


FENCE 

GATES 

POSTS 

ROOFING 

PAINT 


A  #.v“  my  *u*o  uamaiii  reace  ouun . 

-  to  test  and  book  FREE. 

^ROWW  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO.  Dept. 4305  Clev.land.O 


LimestonePuIverizer 

From  Factory  $OCA 
to  Farmer  AsOU 

Reasonable  terms.  Capacity 
2  tonsperhour.  Why  pay  more 
when  you  can  buy  direct. 
Write  us  for  free  literature. 


Knoxville  Pulverizer  Co. 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Rural  New  York 


By 

ELMER  O.FIPPIN 

Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 

'T'HIS  book  is 
a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  and  its 
manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker^ 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  N.Y. 


Growing  Dill  for  Pickle  Factory 

I  can  get  a  contract  from  the  local 
pickle  plant  to  raise  several  acres  of  dill, 
the  herb  to  be  cut  like  hay  and  delivered 
to  the  plant  green  at  $20  per  ton.  Is 
there  anything  in  it  for  me  at  that  price V 
I  know  years  ago  lots  of  it  was  raised  on 
Long  Island.  What  kind  of  ground  is 
best,  and  how  much  .seed  to  the  acre? 
Should  it  be  planted  in  rows,  and  how  far 
apart  the  rows?  Should  the  rows  be  cul¬ 
tivated?  When  is  the  best  time  to  cul, 
and  how  much  could  be  expected  from  the 
acre?  h.  h. 

Michigan. 

The  big  pickle  companies  sow  seed  in 
drill  rows.  12  in.  apart.  Seed  is  sown 
quite  thickly,  so  as  to  avoid  having  too 
rank  a  growth.  The  valuable  part  of  the 
plant  is  not  the  stalk,  but  the  flower 
clusters  with  the  ripened  seed,  and  it  is 
possible  to  increase  the  amount  of  flower 
heads  if  the  stalk  growth  is  not  too  lux¬ 
uriant. 

Ordinarily  about  12  lbs.  of  seed  per 
acre  is  used.  The  culture  given  to  the 
crop  during  the  growing  period  is  about 
the  same  as  a  crop  of  carrots  requires. 
The  young  plants  are  tender,  and  require 
much  care  in  the  way  of  weeding  and 
hand  cultivating  in  the  early  growing 
period.  A  soil  abounding  in  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  weeds, 
and  of  sufficient  fertility  to  grow  a  good 
crop  of  corn,  should  grow  good  crops  of 
dill. 

The  best  stage  for  harvesting  is  just 
before  the  main  flower  heads  turn  brown. 
The  seed  should  be  in  a  fairly  ripe  condi¬ 
tion,  but  not  so  ripe  that  the  seed  will  be 
lost  in  harvesting.  It  is  possible  under 
favorable  circumstances  to  get  a  yield  of 
eight  to  nine  tons  per  acre,  but  this  is  ex¬ 
ceptional,  and  a  yield  of  four  tons  is  con¬ 
sidered  very  satisfactory.  If  with  the 
above  facts  in  view,  M.  FI.  thinks  he  can 
grow  it  for  $20  per  ton,  he  may  try  it,  but 
I  believe  that  in  order  to  make  a  profit 
the  price  should  be  a  little  higher. 

Michigan.  g.  s.  s. 


Poor  Results  from  Nectarines  and 
Walnuts 

1.  I  have  three  nectarine  trees  which  I 
raised  from  seed  ;  the  last  two  seasons 
they  were  covered  with  bloom  and  later 
with  fruit,  but  when  they  reach  the  size  of 
a  plum  they  either  decay  or  drop  off,  and 
we  are  never  able  to  get  a  taste  of  ma¬ 
tured  fruit.  Is  it  because  I  have  neglect¬ 
ed  to  spray?  What  could  I  do  to  cause 
the  fruit  to  mature?  2.  I  also  have  a 
large  English  walnut  tree  about  a  foot 
through  the  trunk,  but  we  are  never  able 
to  get  more  than  about  a  half  pint  of  nuts 
in  a  season.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
to  cause  it  to  bear  more  fruit?  w.  m. 

Hatboro,  Pa. 

1.  The  trouble  with  your  nectarines  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  brown-rot  fungus. 
Nectarines,  with  their  tender,  smooth 
skins,  are  especially  susceptible  to  brown- 
rot.  Moreover,  lacking  the  “fuzziness” 
of  the  peach,  which  helps  to  hold  the 
spray,  they  are  more  difficult  to  keep  free 
from  disease.  However,  it  can  be  done  by 
thorough  and  timely  spraying.  The  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  to  spray  with  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  when  the  blossoms 
show  pink,  again  when  the  shucks  are 
falling,  two  or  three  weeks  after  the 
shucks  fall,  and  two  to  four  weeks  before 
the  fruit  ripens.  The  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  should  not  'be  confused  with  the 
concentrated  lime-sulphur.  The  latter 
will  surely  burn  the  foliage.  The  self- 
boiled  is  made  by  slaking  8  lbs.  of  lump 
lime  and  adding  8  lbs.  of  sulphur  while 
the  lime  is  slaking,  and  finally  straining 
the  mixture  into  a  total  volume  of  50 
gallons.  A  new  spray  recently  de¬ 
veloped  in  New  Jersey  which  will  doubt¬ 
less  give  just  as  good  control  as  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur,  and  which  is  much 
more  easily  handled,  is  made  by  mixing  8 
lbs.  of  superfine  sulphur,  4  lbs.  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime  and  y2  lb.  of  calcium  casein¬ 
ate,  and  adding  it  to  enough  water  to 
make  50  gallons  of  spray. 

2.  Home  French  varieties  of  walnuts 
bear  early,  but  the  English,  or  Persian 
varieties  often  do  not  bear  until  six  or 
eight  or  even  10  years  of  age.  Again,  it 
has  been  found  that  failure  to  bear  is  due 
in  some  varieties  to  too  great  an  interval 
between  the  catkins  or  pollen-bearing 
flowers  and  the  pistiPbearing  blossoms, 
the  former  shedding  all  their  pollen  before 
the  latter  are  receptive.  In  such  cases 
the  remedy  lies  in  planting  some  other 
variety  for  cross  pollination.  h.  b.  t. 


POWER 

for 

Pumping 

Grinding 

Shelling 

Corn 

Drilling 

Boring 

Milking 


No 

foundation 
Output 
500  watts 
or  more 


Above  cut  shows  Model  D-ll — Price  $233.00 
Prices  range  from  $166.00  to  $342.00 
F.  O.  B.  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Manufactured  and  Guaranteed  by 

THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  COMPANY 

271  North  Arlington  Avenue  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

Distributors  : 

Smith -Meeker  Eng.  Co.,  123  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 
Walter  H.  Moreton  Corp.,  780  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


Good  Tences 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  on  the  farm  today  is  the  inclosing  of 
fields  with  good  wire  fences,  permitting  scientific  crop  rotation  and 
better  stock  raising.  Good  fences  are  always  an  investment. 

Columbia ’ 

HINGE-JOINT 

Tence 

— is  made  with  the  “Columbia”  Hinge- Joint  that  grips  with  grit, 
forming  strong,  flexible  stays  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  fence. 
“Columbia”  Fence  is  made  of  full  gauge  wires,  heavily  galvanized. 
It  is  an  effective  fence  that  gives  long  and  satisfactory  service. 
Made  in  standard  farm  and  poultry  styles. 

' Pittsburgh  Perfect" 

STIFF  -  STAY 

Tence 

— is  one  of  the  most  widely  used  stiff-stay  fences  on  the  market. 
The  full  length  stay  wires  are  inseparably  welded  to  the  line  wires 
by  the  electric  welding  process  which  we  have  perfected  by  more 
than  twenty  years  of  manufacturing  experience.  “Pittsburgh 
Perfect”  Fence  is  strong  and  durable;  made  in  many  farm,  poultry 
and  lawn  styles. 


Have  A  Protected  Lawn 


An  attractive  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Lawn 
Fence  not  only  contributes  to  the  beauty 
of  the  lawn,  but  effectively  keeps  out 
chickens  and  all  farm  animals.  You  can 
have  a  nice  lawn  with  grass  and  flowers, 
making  an  enjoyable  home  setting  and 
a  safe  place  for  children  to  play. 


There’s  a  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  or  “Columbia”  Fence  that  exactly 
suits  your  needs.  See  your  dealer,  if  he  does  not  have  these  fences 
write  us  and  we’ll  see  that  you  are  supplied.  Our  Good  Fence  Cat¬ 
alogues  sent  free. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 

7l6Union  Trust  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

New  York  Chicago  Memphis  Dallas  San  Francisco 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“The  Lilacs” 

Part  I 


It  is  nearing  lilac  time  once  more,  and 
partly  because  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
the  season,  but  more  for  the  benefit  of 
the  many  neic  subscribers  who  missed  the 
article  about  the  lilacs,  could  the  Hope 
Farm  man  publish  that  sermon  again? 
Possibly  he  never  thought  of  it  as  a  ser¬ 
mon,  but  to  me  it  teas  a  very  impressive 
one.  So  aptly  illustrating  how  spiritual 
things  survive  when  material  things  have 
passed  away.  Teaching  that  “ we  do  not 
live  by  bread  alone.”  mrs.  C.  C.  MARTIN. 
West  Virginia. 

It  must  be  25  years  since  that  little 
sketch  was  printed.  I  had  forgotten  it. 
That  is  a  long  time  in  the  history  of  a 
farm.  Here  it  is  the  night  before  Easter. 
My  daughter,  the  baby  and  I  went  over 
to  the  local  florist’s  and  bought  a  few 
flowers  for  tomorrow,  so  that  even  up 
among  these  lonely  hills  the  true  spirit  of 
the  day  may  come.  I  shall  not  reprint 
the  little  story  ;  I  have  not  even  read  it. 

I  will  just  try  to  tell  it  again,  from  mem¬ 
ory,  and  the  experience  which  added 

years  have  brought. 

***** 

The  first  Winter  on  this  farm  was  a 
hard  one  for  all  of  us.  December  and 
January  were  unusually  cold  and  stormy, 
and  then  came  a  long,  dreary  season  of 
mud  and  gray  skies.  There  was  no  way 
of  getting  about  comfortably.  The  roads 
were  just  wide  ribbons  of  yellow  paste, 
two  feet  deep  in  the  worst  places.  We 
were  crowded  into  an  old  stone  house 
with  no  conveniences  whatever  except 
one  pipe  carrying  water  from  the  well. 

It  is  claimed  that  George  Washington 
passed  a  comfortable  night  in  this  house 
during  the  Revolution.  That  may  be,  but 
war  conditions  for  Washington  hardly 
suit  a  modern  family,  where  there  are 
four  sturdy  children.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter  we  ran  through  all  the  emotions  from 
deep  despair  to  buoyant  hope,  such  as 
come  to  all  back-to-the-landers.  But  you 
might  search  the  country  from  the  low¬ 
est  point  in  Patagonia  where  the  native 
curls  up  in  the  seaweed,  to  Greenland, 
where  the  Eskimo  squats  in  his  house  of 
ice,  and  never  find  a  family  happier  than 
wie  were  when  Spring  finally  danced  into 
our  valley  and  set  us  free.  There  was 
the  entire  farm  to  be  explored,  for  we 
knew  little  about  it.  Every  Sunday  the 
children  and  I  started  out  on  little  ex¬ 
cursions  which  took  us  to  every  stone 
wall  and  every  corner.  Our  farm  is  near¬ 
ly  a  mile  long,  with  30  acres  of  woods, 
damp  meadows  where  little  springs  hide, 
sun-swept  hills  and  dark  thickets  filled 
with  wild  life.  Right  within  cannon  shot 
of  the  great  city  our  children  had  all  the 
thrills  of  anticipation  which  might  come 
in  an  African  lion  hunt.  None  of  us  can 
ever  forget  that  happy  Spring  when  life 
was  bright,  and  every  corner  of  our  old 
farm  was  new. 

***** 

One  Sunday  afternoon  we  found  a  new 
path  or  road  at  the  back  of  the  farm,  and 
followed  its  winding  course  over  a  little 
hill  and  around  a  small  pond  hole.  The 
children  ran  ahead,  young  explorers  hap¬ 
py  in  their  childish  belief  that  Spring 
will  always  follow  Winter  and  life  be¬ 
come  one  long  delightful  search  for  the 
happiness  which  lies  at  the  end  of  the 
road.  They  ran  on  ahead,  dancing  and 
shouting.  I  followed  slowly,  thinking  of 
the  struggle  which  generations  before  me 
had  gone  through  to  hold  this  land  away 
from  the  wilderness — a  farm.  IIow  these 
generations  had  toiled  and  bent  their 
backs  and  crooked  their  fingers  until  they 
finally  dropped  out  of  the  battle,  beaten  ! 
They  picked  up  the  stones  and  built  them 
into  walls — breastworks  to  defend  their 
fields  from  the  forces  of  nature.  For  a 
time  they  succeeded,  yet  finally,  as  relent¬ 
lessly  as  fate,  the  cedars,  the  brush  and 
briars,  all  the  wild  growth  which  Nature 
sends  out  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  had 
climbed  over  the  stone  walls  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  land.  It  seemed  such  folly  for 
man  to  pit  his  feeble  strength  against  this 
great  cruel,  unreasoning  giant  which  so 
surely  wipes  out  all  record  of  human 
achievement  and  brings  the  wilderness  to 
blot  out  all  evidence  of  civilization.  Even 
in  this  rough  little  corner  of  my  farm 
was  evidence  of  the  utterly  futile  efforts 
of  man  to  leave  any  permanent  mark 
upon  the  world.  Of  what  use  is  all  this 
struggle  for  power  and  wealth  if  this  is 
to  he  the  end  of  it  all? 

***** 

These  were  gloomy  thoughts  for  Spring¬ 
time,  and  I  am  glad  to  feel  that  my  chil¬ 
dren  could  not  share  them.  What  a  hid¬ 
eous  life  prospect  it  would  be  if  little 
children  were  forced  to  live  for_  50  years 
with  the  miserable  sense  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  failure  which  at  times  comes  to 
so  many  of  us  at  middle  age!  These 
things  were  in  mind  as  I  slowly  followed 
the  children  along  that  winding  path. 
Far  ahead  I  heard  them  shouting  to  me, 
and  there  was  a  strange  new  exultation 
in  their  voices,  as  though  they  had  made 
some  great  discovery.  Perhaps  old  ex¬ 
plorers  coming  back  with  the  story  of 
some  remarkable  discovery  have  had 
something  of  that  strange  thrill  in  their 
voices.  Then  I  saw  four  little  figures 
running  back  to  me  through  the  thick 


foliage  which  over  hung  the  path.  My 
little  girl  ran  ahead  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers  in  her  hand. 

“Oh,  father !  come  quick !  We  have 
found  two  lilac  bushes.  Oh,  '  come! 
come !” 

You  may  imagine  that  started  me.  The 
lilac  crop  is  not  likely  to  add  great  riches 
to  a  Jersey  farmer,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  the  lilac  bush,  like  the  chestnut  tree 
or  the  pine,  is  a  sure  indication  of  the 
character  of  the  soil  or  its  needs,  but  I 
do  know  that  you  rarely  if  ever  find  a 
lilac  bush  that  was  not  planted  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Roses  or  other  flowers 
may  run  off  into  the  wilderness  and  find 
a  habitation,  but  the  lilac  seems  to  me 
the  surest  evidence  of  a  human  home.  I 
knew  when  my  children  brought  those 
flowers  out  of  that  tangled  corner  that 
we  were  coming  upon  one  of  those  human 
tragedies  which  all  through  the  world’s 
history  have  saddened  and  puzzled  all 
those  who  seek  for  happiness — an  aban¬ 
doned  home.  The  children  tugged  and 
pulled  me  into  a  run.  At  the  end  of  the 
path  we  came  to  a  little  mound  grown 
thick  with  wild  growth.  In  front  were 
two  tall  lilac  bushes  covered  with  bloom. 
They  had  grown  up  tall  and  straight 
above  the  tangle  around  them,  as  if  too 
proud  to  permit  this  mob  of  inferior 
growth  to  choke  them,  or  hide  the  mes¬ 
sage  they  carried  to  the  world.  Just  be¬ 
hind  them  stood  a  broken  old  apple  tree. 
Most  of  its  limbs  were  dead  and  broken, 
but  at  the  top  a  long,  slender,  upright 
limb  still  waved  a  cluster  of  apple  bloom 
in  triumph.  Several  seedling  apple  trees 
had  grown  up,  but  had  lost  the  pride  and 
character  of  their  parent,  and  had  merely 
become  a  part  of  the  tangle  which  covered 
the  little  mound.  There  were  dwarf  ce¬ 
dars,  blackberry  bushes,  sumac,  white 
birch,  all  the  dwarfed  and  hateful  guer¬ 
illas  which  Nature  sends  over  the  fence 
to  destroy  the  garden  and  the  home  when 
the  human  hand  gives  up  the  conflict. 
Here  it  was — right  on  my  farm — an 
abandoned  home. 

***** 

I  knew  what  I  should  find,  and  it  was 
all  there.  Back  of  the  lilacs  were  several 
broad,  flat  stones.  I  knew  that  they  led 
to  what  was  once  the  kitchen  door.  Many 
a  time  the  woman  of  the  house  had  stood 
on  those  stones  and  looked  off  across  the 
fields  where  her  husband  was  at  work. 
Here  little  children  had  played  in  the 
old  days.  There  was  only  a  pile  of  rough 
stones  to  mark  where  the  house  once 
stood.  At  one  side  was  the  last  remnant  | 
of  the  cellar  wall — the  rest  a  heap  of  j 
stones.  The  frost  had  evidently  thrown 
the  underpinning  down  ;  one  small  piece 
of  charred  wood,  evidently  of  an  old 
sill,  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  wood¬ 
work.  A  little  pile  of  stones  and  a 
mound  of  earth  at  one  side  marked  all 
that  remained  of  the  well.  The  cellar 
was  a  tangle  of  brush  and  vines.  As  1 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  old  wall  a  rab¬ 
bit  sprang  out  of  the  tangle  and  hurried 
away,  while  a  blacksnake  glided  out  of 
another  corner  into  the  tangle  around  us. 
In  the  apple  tree  beside  the  lilacs  two 
chattering  robins  were  building  their 
nest.  There  was  one  partly  cleared  field 
where  my  neighbor  had  kept  up  a  feeble 
form  of  culture,  but  all  around  us  the 
great  chestnuts  stood  nodding  their  heads 
in  the  breeze,  as  if  to  say : 

“Yes,  indeed,  we  have  seen  it  all. 
These  people  tried  to  invade  bur  king¬ 
dom,  and  for  years  they  boasted  of  the 
power  of  man  over  Nature.  Where  are 
they  now?  What  was  once  a  human 
home  is  now  only  the  abode  of  wild 
beasts!  Where  is  the  boasted  power  of 
man?  Cut  us  down  if  you  will,  and  im¬ 
mediately  our  children  spring  up,  a  mul¬ 
titude,  to  hold  our  home  and  defend  it. 
You  humans  do  not  have  that  love  for 
the  soil.  In  the  end  we  run  them  outv 
Their  only  protection  is  in  the  town,  and 
even  there,  when  at  last  they  abandon 
their  trust,  we  break  through  their  pave¬ 
ments  and  their  brick  and  stone  and  re¬ 
gain  our  own  !” 

The  sun  was  bright,  the  sky  was  clear. 
Little  white  clouds  sailed  happily  over 
us.  The  robins  scolded  us,  the  bees 
hummed,  the  children  laughed  and  shout¬ 
ed,  and  the  lilacs  spread  their  perfume 
through  the  air.  Of  all  the  happy  throng 
I  seemed  the  only  one  to  realize  what 
this  little  mound  mean  to  the  world,  and 
very  likely  I  could  not  grasp  it  all.  We 
gathered  a  great  bunch  of  the  lilacs  and 
went  home  through  the  darkening  woods 
to  Mother.  She  sat  for  a  long  time  with 
the  flowers  in  her  lap,  looking  out  of  the 
window  at  the  great  honeysuckle  vine  in 
front  of  our  house.  That  and  a  great 
Wistaria  vine  over  the  side  door  were  the 
only  touches  of  color  near  the  house 
when  we  first  came  here.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  think  that  among  the  hard,  prac¬ 
tical  people  who  for  years  occupied  this 
house,  there  finally  came  some  boy  or 
girl  with  beauty  and  delight  of  color  in 
the  heart.  I  do  not  think  they  could  be 
fully  satisfied  with  the  dull,  drab  life  of 
this  lonely  farm,  and  that  these  flowers 
make  up  their  contribution  of  beauty  to 
posterity.  Thinking  of  that  made  me 
realize  a  strange  thing.  I  have  but  a 
mild  interest  in  the  lives  of  the  long  line 
of  farmers  who  occupied  this  farm  before 
we  came  here.  I  do  not  much  care  what 
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Seed  coated  with  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent  ggf 


“Get  out  o’  here! 


that’s  what  seed  corn,  when  coated  with  Stanleys 
Crow  Repellent,  says  to  crows  and  pests 


and  they  do  GET! 


keep  a  shot-gun  handy  to  kill  off  the 
crows  that  have  built  nests  right  in 
the  scare-crow’s  coat  pocket.  No 
sirree ;  you  just  buy  a  can  of 


You  don’t  have  to  plant  twice  as 
much  seed,  sort  o’  feeling  that  crows 
will  pull  up  half  of  it.  You  don’t 
have  to  put  up  scare-crows,  and  then 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 


then  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  seed 
corn,  and  plant  it  at  once.  No  wait¬ 
ing  for  it  to  dry.  And  it  positively 
will  not  clog  the  planter  1  Non-poison- 
ous.  Won’t  injure  the  seed.  Won’t 
kill  birds  or  animals.  BUT, — it  WILL 
keep  them  out  of  your  fields,  ab¬ 
solutely.  It  WILL  save  you  all  loss 
of  time  and  expense  in  having  to  re¬ 
plant.  It  WILL  let  you  get  3  bushels 
of  corn  where  now  you’ve  been  get¬ 
ting  only  2.  Because,  no  crows, 
moles,  gophers,  chucks  or  squirrels 


will  touch  any  seed  corn,  nor  the 
young  sprouts,  that  have  been  coated 
with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  And 
thousands  of  corn-growers  will  glad¬ 
ly  testify  that  it  does  all  we  claim 
for  it.  “Money  Back”  guarantee. 
Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of 
seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50. 
Half  sized  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hard¬ 
ware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t 
have  it  in  stock,  order  direct.  Ad¬ 
dress.  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box 

RAflTT  Mpur  Rrifain  f  ’  f»n  n  . 


FARQUHAR- 
SAW-  MILLS 

Operated  by 

“Deep  Fire  Box” 
“Slab  Burner” 

or 

Locomotive  Rigs 


Big  money  made  operating  a  Farquhar  Sawmill  Outfit.  We  can 
furnish  a  sawmill  to  be  operated  by  tractor  or  by  our  “Deep  Fire  Box” 
or  “Slab  Burner”  Rigs.  Mill  built  in  six  sizes.  Engine  to  suit  size  of  Mill. 

The  “Deep  Fire  Box”  Boiler  has  large  capacity  firebox  for  second 
growth  pine  and  other  offal  found  around  the  mill.  Also  burns  coal. 
Has  two  fire  doors.  A  quick  steamer. 


Farquhar  “Slab  Burner”  burns  long  slabs  direct  from  the  mill — the 
only  rig  that  steams  on  green  slabs  on  a  rainy  day  in  Winter. 


Write  for  full  information  on  any  type  of  Engine  or  Boiler 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  430,  York,  Pa. 


■ALL" 

Lekthi 

SHOE 


Sizes 


An  honest  to  goodness 
quality  shoe.  Biggest 
bar  g  a i n 
offered  in 
years.  The 
shoes  are 
inspected 
and  built 
to  stand 

rigid  speci-  _ 

tications,  Munson  toe  of  chrome  leather 
uppers,  double  thick  solid  leather  heels  and 
soles,  will  surely  last  more  than  six  months. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— Pay  postman  $2.85  plus  postage 
on  delivery.  Money  back  it  not  satisfied. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE,  Dept.  B  259 
433  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICES  ON  GALVANIZED 

ROOFING  and  FENCE 

For  Immediate  Acceptance  Only.  Send  Your  Order.  Fit  Paid. 

29  gauge  Wt.  28  gauge  Wt. 

2 V  Corrugated  $4.75  77  lbs.  $4.95  84  lbs. 

1%”  Corrugated  4  80  77  lbs.  5.00  84  lbs. 

2  V  Crimp  and  1  stix  6  05  78  lbs.  5  20  85  lbs. 

3  V  Crimp  and  1  stix  5.15  79  lbs.  5.30  86  lbs. 

Nails  -  10c  pound  Leadwashers  20c  pound 

No.  635  35”  No.  12  filler  fence  ...  27%c  rod 

No.  635  35”  No.  11  filler  fence  ...  33k,c  rod 
No.  635  9)6-35”  All  No.  9)6  "  ire  -  .  -  3 8 L c  rod 
No.  635  9  -35”  All  full  No.  9  wire  ...  45c  rod 
80  rod  2  pt.  cattle  barb  wire  -  -  S3. 8  1  each 
80  rod  4  pt.  cattle  barb  wire  ...  4.09  each 

_ Freight  prepaid  in  Ohio,  Va.,  W.  Va.  and  all  states  East. 

Quality  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
CONSUMERS'  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
Moundsvllle,  W.  Va. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


FRIEND'  Traction 


POTATO  SPRAYER 

1  HIGH  PRESSURE 

’  NC& 

TRIEliDMFG.Co.,  Gasport.  NY 

GASOlINt  POWER  SPRAYEP  S  TOfi"  Yov'il A.*Hr  sBl  6LAOYouBoMi7  AfiUtttQ 

Send  for  Catalog 

FRIEND’’  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATO  SPRAYERS 

Friend  ”  Mfg.  Co.  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


FOR  CORN.  WHEAT,  BARLEY.  OATS.  RYE.  ETC. 

Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  obtain  PROTECTION  from  crows  and  other  birds,  mice, 
gophers,  wireworms,  weevils,  etc.  CORBIN  is  easily  applied.  Treated  seed  does  not  clog  in 
a  planter.  CORBIN  costs  only  about  15c  per  acre  of  corn.  If  after  fair  trial  you  think  Corbin 
has  failed  to  do  all  that  we  claim,  return  the  empty  can  and  we  shall  return  your  money. 

Order  your  supply  today.  One  can  holds  enough  to  treat  about  300  pounds  of  Seed 
THE  PRICE  IS  $1.50  PER  CAN.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE 
AMERICAN  CORBIN  CO.  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

SOLD  ON  A  GUARANTEE 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


731 


ft* 


Traction  Sprayer 


Does  the  biggest,  most  necessary  job 
in  crop  raising.  Insures  investment  in 
crops  and  increases  yield  from  50  to 
200  per  cent.  Eliminates  bugs,  mold 
and  blight.  Quickly  sprays  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage, 
cucumbers,  pickles,  tobacco,  beans, 
sugar  beets,  celery,  etc. 

The  Eureka  has  1,  2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row  and  4,  6  or  more  rows  per  boom. 
Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width 
rows.  60  to  1 00  gal.  tanks  with  double  or 
triple  action  pumps.  May  be  equipped 
for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes. 
In  stock  near  you.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalogue  on  Eureka 
Sprayers  and  Potato  Machines 

Eureka  Mower  Co.  Box880kJtica,N.Y. 


S  P  READER  JRL . 

THE  New  Idea  has  led  the  spreader 
field  for  twenty-five  years.  No 
other  implement  of  any  kind  has 
ever  established  itself  more  firmly 
in  first  place  —  or  been  more 
widely  imitated. 

And  NO  W — a  new  New  Idea  Spread¬ 
er —  our  Silver  Anniversary  Model — 
which  emphasizes  more  strongly  than 
ever  before,  the  outstanding  leadership 
of  New  Idea  in  the  spreader  field. 

Steel -built  throughout  —  except  sides  and 
bottom.  Lighter,  stronger,  longer-wearing. 
Sturdily  built  for  smooth,  steady  operation 
and  minimum  of  work  for  team  and  driver 
See  this  vastly  better  spreader  at  your  dealers 
— or  write  direct  for  complete  description. 

THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO 

Coldwater,  Ohio 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FKEE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


BOSCH 


Type  600  Ignition  System  for 

FORDS 

Itisnotjustatimer.but  acom- 
plete  ignition  system  — Makes 
a  wonderful  improvement  in 
Fords— insures  quick,  easy 
starts,  morepower  on  thehills, 
smooth  running  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Ask  about  SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER,  giving  deal¬ 
er’s  name. 


American  Bosdi  Magneto  Corp. 
Box  2610  Springfield,  Mass. 


$l2' 


It  pays  to  put  down  concrete  floors, 
sidewalks,  foundations,  etc.  with  a 
Kwik-Mix  Mixer. Itturnsouta  wheel¬ 
barrow  fullofconcrete  a  minute.  Does 
away  with  hand  mixing,  t  Try  a 
Kwik-Mix  Mixer  on  30  days *  trial . 

Drices  reduced--Pay  only  $34.00  after 
30  days’  use  or  send  $33.00  with  order. 
Write  for  free  catalog  on  how  to  use  a 
Kwik-Mix  on  the  farm.  Write  now. 

BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO. 

1010  Cleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 


crops  they  grew,  how  they  lived,  or  how 
they  died.  They  have  left  little  beside  a 
lot  of  useless  stone  walls  and  a  few 
great  trees  around  the  old  house.  These 
walls  serve  no  good  purpose ;  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  nuisance,  but  somehow  I  feel  a 
great  desire  to  know  the  people  who 
planted  these  great  trees,  that  honey¬ 
suckle,  the  big  Wistaria  vine.  These 
meant  nothing  to  the  farm.  They  pro¬ 
duced  no  food,  they  served  no  practical 
purpose,  yet  they  are  the  only  really  ap¬ 
pealing  things  which  these  old-timers 
have  handed  to  us  out  of  the  long  years. 
That  thought  sent  me  on  a  chase  into  the 
past  to  learn  what  I  could  about  that 
abandoned  house.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  lilacs  I  doubt  if  we  could  have  taken 
more  than  passing  interest  in  the  old 
ruin,  hut  somehow  I  wanted  to  know’  why 
the  lilacs  were  left  when  all  the  rest  had 
been  destroyed.  H.  W.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Calceolarias  and  Carnations  as  House 
Plants 

1.  I  have  some  Calceolarias  that  I  have 
in  a  sunny  window,  and  the  leaves  spot 
and  dry  up.  What  can  I  do  to  make 
them  bloom?  Are  Calceolarias  peren¬ 
nials?  2.  Can  carnations  be  grown  in 
the  house  in  a  sunny  window?  What 
care  should  be  given  them  to  have  them 
bloom?  Are  they  perennials? 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.  mrs.  a.  m. 

1.  The  trouble  with  the  Calceolaria 
foliage  may  be  due  to  water  lying  on 
the  leaves.  They  are  quite  sensitive  to 
this,  and  should  be  w'atered  carefully  on 
the  soil,  not  overhead.  They  are  also 
affected  sometimes  w’ith  a  species  of  leaf 
spot,  hut  control  measures  do  not  seem 
to  be  satisfactory,  as  usual  sprays  are 
detrimental  to  the  foliage.  They  will 
not  bloom  in  too  warm  a  place.  It  is 
possible  that  these  plants,  grow’n  in  a 
window  are  suffering  from  too  high  a 
temperature;  a  night  temperature  of  40°, 
rising  to  50  or  55°  during  the  day,  is 
sufficient.  While  they  will  stand  the  full 
sun  in  Winter,  a  north  aspect  is  given 
from  the  end  of  March  on.  There  are 
shrubby  perennial  Calceolarias,  but  the 
greenhouse  hybrids  commonly  growrn  in 
this  country  are  treated  as  annuals. 

2.  Carnations  are  perennials,  though 
when  grown  in  greenhouses  for  flow’er 
production  they  are  usually  raised  fresh 
from  cuttings  each  year.  They  are  not 
very  satisfactory  as  house  plants,  be¬ 
cause  the  ordinary  living-room  is  too 
warm  for  them,  and  not  sufficiently 
moist  and  airy.  In  a  dry  warm  room 
they  are  likely  to  make  a  poor  grow’th, 
and  to  suffer  from  red  spider.  We 
lave  seen  them  growing  in  a  cool  room 
with  fairly  satisfactory  results,  but 
there  are  other  plants  that  will  make 
more  show  in  the  window  garden. 


Propagating  Hyacinths 

How  do  florists  get  their  bulbs  of  hya¬ 
cinths?  Do  they  grow  on  the  bottom  of 
the  main  bulb,  as  do  Gladiolus?  I  hope 
to  grow  some  this  Fall  for  next  Spring. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  c.  H. 

You  cannot  grow  hyacinth  bulbs  this 
Fall  for  next  Spring;  the  offsets  are 
grown  on  for  four  or  five  years  before 
they  reach  market  size.  The  world’s  supply 
of  hyacinth  bulbs  is  grown  in  Holland, 
where  soil  and  climate  are  especially  con¬ 
genial,  and  where  there  is  skilled  labor 
brought  up  in  the  industry.  When  the 
market  bulbs  are  dug  early  in  August, 
overgrown  or  unshapely  bulbs  are  re¬ 
served  for  propagating.  When  dug,  three 
deep  cross  cuts  are  made  in  the  base  of 
each  bulb,  and  they  are  set  out  bottom 
upward,  and  covered  with  loose  soil  for 
twTo  or  three  weeks.  They  are  then  taken 
up  and  spread  on  tables  in  storehouses 
until  October,  when  they  are  planted  out. 
They  are  lifted  the  following  June,  when 
the  parent  bulb  is  reduced  to  dry  skin, 
on  the  edge  of  which  are  a  number  of  off¬ 
sets.  These  bulblets  are  picked  off  by 
hand  and  planted  out  in  Autumn,  like 
large  bulbs.  The  process  of  planting  out 
in  Fall  and  taking  up  in  Summer  for  two 
months’  rest  is  continued  for  four  or  five 
years,  until  the  bulbs  are  marketable. 
Hyacinths  are  also  propagated  by  hol¬ 
lowing  out  the  bottom  of  the  bulb  smooth¬ 
ly  to  a  point  in  the  center.  This  results 
in  a  large  crop  of  offsets,  but  they  are 
small  in  size,  and  require  longer  to  grow 
on.  You  can  procure  a  useful  bulletin  on 
bulb  growing  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Harmony  in  your  roofs — 
Mineral  -  Surfaced  Roll 
Roofing  on  the  barn,  Min¬ 
eral-Surfaced  Shingles  on 
your  house  and  garage. 


Roofs  that  add  good  looks — 
and  value — to  your  buildings 

Colorful  roofs.  Think  how  much  they  would  add  to  the  good  looks 
and  value  of  your  buildings.  Cover  your  house  with  Barrett  Mineral- 
Surfaced  Shingles — your  barns  and  sheds  with  Barrett  Mineral-Surfaced 
Roll  Roofing.  Both  can  be  had  in  red,  green  or  blue-black. 

Once  you  put  Barrett  Roofings  on  your  buildings  those  roofs  are  off 
your  mind.  No  more  worry  about  looks — no  more  patching.  Sixty-six 
years  of  experience  has  taught  The  Barrett  Company  how  to  make 
roofings  that  last. 

Figured  on  the  cost-per-year-of-service,  Barrett  Roofings  are  the  lowest 
priced  roofings  you  can  buy.  And  they’re  easy  to  lay — no  need  to  employ 
high-priced  workmen.  Resist  fire,  too — do  away  with  all  danger  from 
flying  sparks  and  embers — and  need  no  painting  or  staining. 

There  is  a  Barrett  dealer  in  the  town  nearest  you.  Put  your  roofing 
problems  up  to  him.  Let  him  show  you  Barrett  Roofings.  You’ll  find  his 
advice  reliable. 

Free  Booklets  that  Give  Interesting  Facts  About  Roofings 

Send  us  your  name  and  address.  In  return  we  will  mail  you,  absolutely 
free,  booklets  that  give  valuable  facts  about  the  different  types  of  roofing 
suitable  for  farm  use.  These  booklets  also  describe  other  products  of 
great  money-saving  value.  Drop  us  a  post  card  or  a  brief  letter — today! 


Your  Choice  of  Six  Styles 


Everlastic 

Mineral-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  beautiful  and  enduring  roll 
roofing.  Mineral-surfaced  in  red, 
green,  or  blue-black.  Has  rot- 
proof  seal-back.  Nails  and  cement 
in  each  roll.  Very  popular  for 
bungalows,  cottages,  garages,  and 
all  farm  buildings. 

Everlastic 

Smooth- Surfaced  Roofing 

The  most  popular  of  plain-stir 
faced  roll  roofings.  Made  of  best 
grade  roofing-felt,  thoroughly  sat¬ 
urated  with  high-grade  water¬ 
proofing  material.  Under  surface 
is  protected  by  rot-proof  seal-back. 
Tough,  pliable,  elastic,  durable, 
and  low  in  price.  Easy  to  lay. 
Nails  and  cement  in  each  roll. 


Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 

These  “Giants"  for  wear  and 
service  are  handsome  enough  for 
the  expensive  home,  economical 
enough  for  small  farm  house  or 
cottage.  Their  weather  side  is 
mineral  -  surfaced  in  beautiful 
shades  of  red,  green,  or  blue-black. 
This  fadeless  mineral  surface  re¬ 
sists  fire  and  never  needs  painting. 
Their  base  is  extra  heavy  roofing- 
felt  thoroughly  waterproofed.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  extra-thick,  extra- 
rigid  base,  these  shingles  can  be 
laid  right  over  the  old  roof — a  big 
saving  on  reroofing  jobs.  Size  8  x 
I2J4  inches.  Are  laid  easily  and 
without  waste. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Mineral-surfaced  in  red,  green, 
or  blue-black.  Base  of  best  grade 


roofing-felt.  These  shingles  are 
staunchly  weatherproof,  fire-re¬ 
sisting  and  need  no  painting.  Size 
8  x  inches. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

Four  shingles  to  a  strip.  Mineral¬ 
surfaced  in  red,  green,  or  blue- 
black.  Two  siz,es — 10  inches  and 
1 2  'A  inches  deep,  both  32  inches 
long. The  !2>4-inch  Multi-Shingle, 
laid  4  inches  to  the  weather,  gives 
three-ply  roof — the  IO-inch  gives 
two-ply  roof. 

Everlastic 

Octagonal  Strip  Shingles 

The  latest  in  strip  shingles. 
Mineral-surfaced  in  red,  green,  or 
blue-black.  Afford  novel  designs 
by  interchanging  red  strips  with 
green, or  red  strips  with  blue-black. 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THESE  daylight  savers,  most  of  whom  never  did 
a  day’s  farm  work  in  their  lives,  tell  us  there 
can  be  no  difference  in  a  day’s  work,  for  you  take 
one  hour  more  in  the  morning,  .and  simply  take  one 
hour  off  in  the  afternoon — how  therefore  can  there 
he  any  difference  in  a  day’s  work?  It  would  do  us 
good  to  get  some  of  these  gentlemen  out  early — 
right  into  a  corn  or  potato  or  clover  field,  with  the 
dew  making  the  leaves  as  wet  as  a  mop,  and  make 
them  put  in  a  full  wet  hour.  Then  have  them  in 
the  hayfield  in  late  afternoon  on  a  western  slope, 
where  the  afternoon  sun  has  put  the  hay  in  proper 
condition.  Just  as  it  is  ready  have  the  factory 
whistles  blow,  and  every  man  on  the  job  quit — to 
save  a  little  daylight!  That  would  show  them  what 
a  patched-up  day  means.  They  make  us  think  of 
the  man  who  found  the  blanket  on  his  bed  too 
short.  He  got  up,  cut  a  piece  off  the  bottom  and 
sewed  it  on  the  top.  As  he  lapped  the  edges  over 
an  inch  in  order  to  sew  he  found  the  blanket  two 
inches  shorter  than  before ! 

* 

E  ask  you  to  read  the  article  on  the  first 
page  this  week.  This  is  by  a  teacher  in  a 
rural  school  who  has  succeeded  because  she  believes 
in  her  school  and  knows  what  such  schools  mean  to 
the  nation.  One  trouble  with  the  backers  of  the  late 
school  bill  is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  think  it  is 
possible  for  the  local  patrons  to  improve  the  home 
school.  They  certainly  show  a  lack  of  confidence  ’n 
the  ability  or  willingness  of  the  home  folks  to  han¬ 
dle  the  situation.  We  think  the  authorities  have 
made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  they  can  force 
a  new  and  radical  law  upon  the  people  without  full 
understanding  and  co-operation.  Our  own  plan  is 
to  begin  at  the  other  end  and  encourage  self-help  as 
a  preliminary  to  co-operation  with  the  educators. 
That  is  why  we  advocate  the  largest  school  meetings 
possible,  election  of  the.  best  equipped  people  for 
school  officers,  and  full  organization  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society.  We  regard  that  as  the 
most  useful  country  organization  yet  suggested.  It 
will  he  kept  free  and  clean  and  will  be,  as  its  name 
implies,  an  improvement  society.  As  we  have  often 
stated,  this  must  he  a  volunteer  movement.  Among 
many  letters  we  have  the  following: 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  you  ask  for  vol¬ 
unteers  to  make  the  next  annual  school  meeting  an 
improvement  meeting  and  make  it  a  success.  You  may 
put  me  down  as  a  volunteer  from  my  school  district, 
if  you  think  a  19-year-old  boy  can  be  of  any  help.  I 
volunteered  for  the  special  meeting  last  December  and 
we  had  the  largest  meeting  in  years. 

Any  help?  Why,  this  is  just  exactly  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  young  men.  We  welcome  all — from  nine  to 
90 — but  vigorous  young  men  are  particularly  de¬ 
sired.  This  school  campaign  has  already  developed 
several  young  men  who  have  shown  great  capacity 
for  leadership.  There  are  many  others  in  the  State 
who  may  find  great  opportunity  in  this  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society — opportunity  which  cannot  now 
be  found  in  any  other  organization. 

* 

EVERAL  of  our  readers  tell  us  that  they  were 
able  to  obtain  colored  farm  help  from  Florida 
through  a  Northern  colored  man  who  went  down  to 
spend  the  Winter.  The  Florida  Legislature  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  workers  from  leaving  the  State, 
but  the  courts  seem  to  have  thrown  it  out,  on  the 
theory  that  it  interferes  with  the  right  of  contract. 
In  another  case  a  family  worked  several  years  on  a 
Northern  farm  and  then  went  South  to  spend  the 
Winter.  They  quickly  spent  their  earnings,  ran  in 
debt  and  under  local  laws  are  held  until  they  work 
the  debt  out,  and  that  seems  impossible  of  accom¬ 
plishment. 


SOME  of  our  readers  ask  us  to  name  the  up-State 
members  of  the  Legislature  who  AToted  for  the 
Downing  school  bill,  or  who  openly  favored  it.  At 
the  conference  which  settled  the  matter  only  three 
members  that  we  know  of  spoke  unreservedly  for  the 
bill.  They  were  J.  Arthur  Brooks  of  Madison  Coun¬ 
ty,  Fred  L.  Porter  of  Essex,  and  L.  G.  Kirkland  of 
Cattaraugus.  Three  others  were  what  one  might 
call  “lukewarm,”  evidently  wanting  the  bill,  but  not 
willing  to  stand  openly  for  it.  In  the  Senate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen  from  “up-State”  voted  for  the 
bill:  William  T.  Bryne,  Albany;  John  P.  Ryan, 
Troy,  and  Robert  C.  Lacey,  Buffalo.  These  men  are 
all  Democrats,  and  voted  solidly  with  their  party. 
They  all  represent  city  constituencies.  At  one  time 
it  was  claimed  that  13  up-State  Assemblymen  were 
pledged  to  unite  with  63  city  members  to  pass  the 
bill.  On  a  final  showdown  only  two  were  left. 

* 

“To  he  useful  to  farmers  must  not  the  movement 
for  agricultural  education  come  from  them?  Or 
should  education  be  handed  down  to  them  from  the 
officials?” 

N  that  brief  question,  on  the  next  page,  Prof. 
Shaw  presents  the  issue  clearly.  That  is  what 
we  have  been  fighting  about  in  New  York  State. 
The  school  men  would  have  the  public  believe  that 
the  entire  conflict  ranged  around  the  details  of  the 
Downing  school  bill.  That  may  be  what  they  were 
fighting  for,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
realize  that  the  country  people  who  opposed  them 
had  a  broader  point  of  view.  Our  farmers  know  by 
instinct  what  will  happen  to  their  ‘schools  when  they 
lose  local  control.  And  that  does  not  mean  physical 
control  only,  but  mental  or  psychological  control  as 
well.  While  technically  the  local  control  might  have 
■been  left  to  the  home  district,  every  farmer  knows 
that  the  spirit  of  control  and  the  pattern  or  example 
for  their  schools  would  all  come  from  the  town. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  this  town  or  city  school 
spirit.  It  does  not  fit  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  forced  to  live.  We  agree  with  them  that 
improvement  of  country  schools  must  come  from  the 
home  districts  and  not  be  forced  in  from  the  out¬ 
side.  That  is  why  we  shall  devote  our  energies  to 
the  task  of  organizing  for  improvement.  This  effort 
is  entirely  sincere  and  open,  and  the  school  men 
would  do  better  to  come  in  and  join  the  movement 
rather  than  stand  back  and  cry  for  the  moon.  For 
the  moon  is  just  about  as  impossible  as  the  original 
Downing  bill. 

Dairymen  Coming  Together 

LARGE  flood  of  approving  letters  came  back 
promptly  in  response  to  the  symposium  on  the 
dairy  organization  problem.  This  correspondence 
comes  from  all  the  dairy  sections  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed.  It  approves  without  qualification  the 
suggestion  for  a  conference  of  our  best  lay  dairy¬ 
men  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  unification  of  the 
dairy  industry.  These  dairymen  of  all  groups  and 
from  all  sections  appeal  to  fellow  producers  every¬ 
where  to  lend  their  influence  to  the  success  of  this 
proposition.  They  send  names  of  men  qualified  for 
the  work  of  the  committee,  and  promise  any  help  or 
support  they  can  give  it.  This  spirit  is  general  and 
spontaneous.  It  is  the  finest  feeling  that  could  be 
desired ;  nothing  could  lend  greater  encouragement 
for  success. 

The  selection  of  a  committee  involves  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  dairymen  who  send  names  for  it  render 
a  good  service.  These  names  will  he  recommended 
for  preference.  The  purpose  is  to  get  a  committee 
of  men,  not  officially  connected  with  the  present 
groups,  so  as  to  bring  in  some  new  blood,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enlist  the  wisest  heads  in  the  industry. 
The  existing  organizations  will,  it  is  proposed,  be 
represented  by  two  officials  for  each  group.  It  is 
hoped  that  arrangements  can  be  perfected  so  as  to 
have  an  initial  meeting  of  the  committe  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May. 

The  success  of  this  movement  will  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  dairymen.  Talk 
it  everywhere.  Discuss  it  freely.  Write  us  any 
suggestions  that  occur  to  you.  The  committee  will 
get  them  all.  Show  that  you  are  concerned,  and 
whether  it  be  little  or  much,  that  you  are  doing 
your  part  to  help  do  it  yourself. 

* 

N  17S7,  139  years  ago.  Arthur  Young,  an  English¬ 
man.  made  extensive  journeys  through  France, 
and  his  journal  is  one  of  the  classics  of  agriculture, 
He  observed  a  great  difference  in  sections  where 
there  were  many  small  freeholders  of  land  and 
where  tenant  farms  abounded.  He  said : 

“ (five  a  man  the  secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock, 


and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden;  give  him  nine 
years’  lease  of  a  garden  and  he  will  convert  it  into 
a  desert.” 

That  is  a  strong  way  of  putting  an  evident  fact. 
Real  ownership  of  land  is  a  great  incentive  to  in¬ 
dustry  and  patriotism.  That  nation  is  always  safest 
which  has  the  greater  proportion  of  its  farm  land 
in  the  hands  of  freeholders.  France  is  the  great 
modern  example.  While  Paris  may  be  the  national 
advertisement,  the  real  heart  of  the  nation  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  small  farms  and  gardens  which  have 
been  cultivated  for  centuries  and  held  in  one  family 
through  many  generations.  In  America  we  have 
passed  through  more  than  a  century  of  restless 
change.  There  has  always  been  new  land  to  move 
to  when  the  old  situation  became  poor  or  cramped. 
There  has  not  been  enough  of  this  desire  to  hold 
land  in  the  family  because  grandfather  cleared  it. 
Now  we  come  to  a  time  when  there  is  greater  need 
than  ever  of  this  sound,  land-loving  class  of  men 
and  women  who  would  rather  live  the  life  of  a  farm¬ 
er  than  any  other.  The  greatest  political  and  social 
need  of  the  times  is  some  means  by  which  superior 
hired  men  and  high-class  tenant  farmers  can  secure 
farms  of  their  own  on  terms  that  will  enable  them 
to  pay  out  without  squeezing  all  the  joy  out  of  life. 
Ownership  of  land  will  change  the  character  and 
ambition  of  many  a  man  who  now  looks  upon  life 
with  increasing  hopelessness.  What  we  need  most 
in  farm  financing  is  some  sure  plan  of  offering  land 
ownership  to.  tenants  and  hired  men. 

E  are  getting  quite  a  number  of  questions  in¬ 
volving  cases  of  divorce.  Some  of  them  are 
evidently  “framed”;  that  is,  only  one  side  is  given, 
an  effort  being  made  to  put  us  on  record  without  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts.  Some  of  these  cases  are 
not  clean,  and  in  others  we  can  detect  an  effort  to 
take  advantage  of  someone.  We  have  decided  that 
in  the  future  we  will  not  advise  in  divorce  cases. 
The  only  thing  we  can  suggest  is  to  see  some  local 
attorney,  in  whom  you  have  confidence.  State  all 
the  facts  and  be  guided  by  his  advice.  We  shall  not 
hereafter  pay  any  attention  to  such  cases. 

* 

E  hope  our  people  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
and  Southern  Pennsylvania  will  keep  up 
their  experiments  with  cotton  this  year.  Last  year 
we  produced  a  small  quantity  of  lint  in  Bergen  Co., 
N.  J.  Of  course  it  could  not  be  called  a  commer¬ 
cial  crop,  but  it  was  evidence  of  what  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  future.  Years  ago  in  the  Northwest 
corn  was  regarded  as  about  as  much  of  a  gamble  as 
cotton  now  is  in  New  Jersey,  yet  through  patient 
selection  and  long  continued  trials,  varieties  were 
finally  developed  which  have  made  corn  growing  rea¬ 
sonably  safe  in  that  section.  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland  need  new  crops;  all  sections 
need  to  have  new  crops  in  reserve,  for  no  one  can 
tell  how  quickly  new  conditions  may  transfer  stand¬ 
ard  products  from  one  section  to  another.  Cotton  in¬ 
sects,  migration  of  negro  labor  and  natural  changes 
in  Southern  farming  will  make  it  necessary  to  hunt 
new  locations  for  cotton  culture,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  varieties.  Hundreds  or  thousands  of 
little,  experiments  here  and  there  will  all  help  to  put 
cotton  growing  into  the  human  mind.  It  must  get 
into  the  mind  before  it  can  get  on  the  map. 


Brevities 

A  tint  of  formalin  on  the  seed  oats  may  mean  a  gain 
of  500  pints  of  grain. 

Tiie  less  you  have  to  say  about  your  local  govern¬ 
ment  the  more  you  will  have  to  pay. 

Give  the  Alfalfa  a  chance.  Do  not  plow  it  up  be¬ 
cause  it  looks  thin  to  start  with.  It  usually  starts 
poorly  and  may  come  up. 

Some  of  our  readers  seem  to  think  that  in  settling  an 
estate  the  youngest  child  has  a  preference.  That  is  not 
so.  All  share  alike  unless  the  will  states  otherwise. 

Mr.  Winters,  on  page  745,  give  us  additional  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  auto  and  the  ox  travel  together.  On  a 
rough  hill  farm  oxen  do  the  work  while  the  car  makes 
a  quick  journey  on  the  road. 

Quite  a  good  many  of  our  legal  questions  seem  to 
come  from  people  who  have  already  hired  a  lawyer  and 
are  trying  to  trip  him  up  or  cut  him  down  by  getting 
other  opinions  We  do  not  care  to  mix  into  such  cases. 
Stick  to  your  lawyer’s  advice,  or  pay  him  and  let  him  go. 

Shortly  after  (he  buds  of  the  grape  have  burst  the 
flow  of  sap  is -slowed  down,  hence  vineyard  grafting  can 
be  safely  done  when  the  new  shoots  are  out  3  or  4  in. 
This  will  vary  with  the  season ;  a  warm,  rainy  Spring 
results  in  a  more  prolonged  active  flow  of  sap,  and  vice 
versa. 

In  regard  to  building  a  dam  on  any  of  the  brooks  or 
rivers  in  New  Y'ork.  the  conservation  law  provides: 
“Before  the  construction  of  a  dam  shall  be  commenced 
on  any  of  the  inland  waters  of  the  State,  the  plan 
thereof,  length  and  location  of  the  water  on  which  the 
dam  is  to  be  built,  shall  be  given  to  the  Conservation 
Commission  by  the  person,  or  if  by  public  authority,  by 
the  official  directing  the  work.” 
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Action  for  School  Meeting  Day 

I  have  followed  with  interest  and  approval  your 
long  fight  for  right  in  the  school  question.  With  school 
meeting  only  a  short  way  off,  and  the  necessity  for 
action  imperative,  I  am  writing,  as  clerk  of  our  rural 
school  district,  for  any  suggestions  that  may  lead  to 
unified  State  action  in  the  fight  to  come.  Any  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  give,  or  suggestions  leading  to  con¬ 
certed  action,  resolutions,  appointing  of  delegates  to 
future  meetings,  etc.,  will  be  helpful. 

I  believe  absolutely  in  a  better  education  for  the 
farm  child,  and  better  rural  schools,  but  do  not  favor 
the  Albany  brand  of  improvement  that  would  turn  out 
in  bunches  and  strings,  like  frankfurts,  a  lot  of  pupils 
stuffed  with  the  Lord  knows  what,  a  lot  of  impractical 
knowledge  that  would  fit  our  future  generations  for 
factory  workers,  leaving  the  farms,  the  true  home  of 
American  democracy  to  foreigners  of  a  type  who  will 
never  make  true  Americans.  V.  T.  c. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HIS  is  but  a  sample  of  many  other  letters. 
Our  people  feel  that,  having  won  their  school 
fight  as  a  group  of  volunteers,  they  should  now  or¬ 
ganize  and  drill  as  an  army,  prepared  for  future 
campaigns.  That  is  the  most  important  thing  for 
us  to  do  now,  and  we  favor  the  plan  of  starting  on 
school  election  day  this  year.  We  would  make  it 
one  of  the  great  social  and  community  events  of  the 
year.  Instead  of  having  half  a  dozen  voters  gather 
for  a  perfunctory  meeting,  let  us  all  plan  to  get  out 
every  resident  of  the  district.  Instead  of  trying  to 
wish  the  office  of  trustee  upon  some  one,  as  we  would 
play  a  joke,  let  us  try  to  select  the  best  qualified 
man  or  woman  in  the  district,  and  then  take  a 
pledge  to  hack  that  officer  up  to  the  limit.  All  this 
means  that  we  must  take  our  school  problem  serious¬ 
ly — even  more  seriously  than  we  do  the  election  of 
President.  For,  in  its  direct  effect  upon  our  social  and 
political  fortunes,  this  school  problem  looms  larger 
than  a  national  election.  We  suggest  that  the  wom¬ 
en  of  the  district  get  up  a  good  supper.  Trade  fol¬ 
lows  the  flag,  and  men  will  follow  a  good  meal.  Use 
every  reasonable  device  to  get  the  people  out,  and 
thus  turn  what  is  too  often  a  joke  into  an  impor¬ 
tant  proceeding. 

When  the  crowd  comes,  let  the  school  officers  or 
their  friends  have  a  definite  program.  The  object 
is  to  get  together  and  organize.  If  we  are  to  hold 
our  local  schoolhouses  we  must  prove  our  willing¬ 
ness  to  improve  them.  If  the  “authorities”  do  not 
like  “the  little  red  sehoolhouse”  we  can  paint  it 
white,  and  improve  it  so  that  no  one  will  dare  take 
it  from  us.  Get  the  company  to  talk  the  situation 
over  frankly  and  clearly,  with  the  idea  in  mind  that 
first  of  all  must  come  a  true  community  spirit  and 
pride  in  the  school.  And  we  must  organise.  We  ad¬ 
vise  forming  a  district  branch  of  the  New  York 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society.  In  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  such  a  movement  we  print  the  constitution 
which  is  being  adopted  in  many  districts.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  clear,  and  no  one  can  object  to  it.  The  dis¬ 
trict  units  will  be  grouped  into  county  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  these  federated  into  a  State  society.  This 
has  been  already  formed,  with  James  G.  Greene  of 
Brighton,  president,  and  D.  Boyd  Devendorf  of  Am¬ 
sterdam,  N.  Y.,  secretary.  The  system,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  give  us  a  powerful  organization,  suen 
as  was  never  seen  before.  Join! 

ARTICLE  I — NAME 

The  name  of  this  organization  is  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  of  Common  School  District  No. 
. Town  of . . . County,  N.  Y. 

ARTICLE  II - OBJECT 

The  objects  of  the  society  are  (1)  the  preservation 
and  constructive  development  of  the  existing  schools  in 
common  school  districts  along  lines  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  taxpayers  and  patrons,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  educational  authorities,  (2)  the  retention 
of  the  fundamentals  and  traditions  of  the  common 
school  education,  (3)  the  promotion  of  the  convenience 
and  welfare  of  pupils,  (4)  the  stimulation  of  interest 
and  pride  in  school  buildings  and  grounds,  (5)  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  tolerable  State,  county  and  district  tax 
rate  for  school  purposes,  (0)  proper  appreciation  of  the 
necessities,  the  value  and  the  possibilities  of  the  one 
and  two-room  schools  in  the  open  country. 

ARTICLE  III - MEMBERSHIP  . 

Any  resident  of  said  District  No . .  or  taxpayer 

therein,  is  eligible  to  membership.  Any  non-resident  of 
the  district  who  is  not  a  taxpayer  therein  may  become 
a  member  without  power  to  vote. 

ARTICLE  IV - OFFICERS 

The  officers  shall  be  a  president,  two  vice-presidents, 
a  secretary  and  a  treasurer.  They  shall  perform  with¬ 
out  compensation  the  duties  usually  performed  by  such 
officers.  The  secretary  may  also  be  the  treasurer.  Such 
officers  shall  be  elected  annually,  at  the  date  of  the 
annual  school  meeting. 

ARTICLE  V — DUES 

The  annual  dues  shall  be  25  cents  for  adults  and  10 
cents  for  minors.  Out  of  the  dues  collected  from  adult 
members  the  treasurer  shall  remit  10  cents  per  paying 
adult  member  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Rural  School 

Improvement'  Society  of .  County.  The  vote 

of  any  member  in  default  in  payment  of  dues  shall  be 
rejected  at  any  meeting,  if  challenged  for  that  cause. 
Dues  are  payable  at  the  time  of  joining  and  thereafter 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  election  of  officers. 

ARTICLE  VI—  MEETINGS 

The  annual  meeting  shall  be  at  the  date  of  the  annual 
school  meeting  in  the  district.  Other  meetings  may  be 


called  by  the  president,  or  any  two  of  the  other  officers. 
A  meeting  shall  be  called  by  the  secretary  on  the  writ¬ 
ten  request  of  five  members,  at  which  only  such  busi¬ 
ness  shall  be  transacted  as  is  specified  in  the  request 
and  in  the  notice  of  the  meeting.  Notice  of  any  meeting 
may  be  given  by  posting  the  same  on  the  sehoolhouse 
and  in  four  other  conspicuous  places  in  the  district,  at 
least  three  days  prior  to  the  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VII — AMENDMENTS 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  whose  dues  are  paid, 
provided  notice  of  such  amendment  is  included  in  the 
notice  of  the  meeting. 


Pool  Milk  March  Prices 

THE  gross  price  for  pool  milk  announced  last 
week  was  $1.88  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent 
milk.  The  expense  was  8c  and  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  5c,  leaving  the  net  cash  return  to  pro¬ 
ducers  $1.75. 

The  actual  gross  price  per  100  lbs.  figured  out  on 
the  class  prices  and  the  volume  reported  for  the 
month  in  each  class  was  $2.1477 ;  the  gross  price 
reported,  $1.88 ;  not  accounted  for,  .2677. 

The  total  volume  of  pooled  milk  was  195,316,1S7. 
At  .2677  per  100  lbs.  the  difference  is  $522,861.43. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  Sc  per  100  lbs.  for  ex¬ 
pense  and  5c  for  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

This  loss  of  $522,861  as  recently  explained  by 
Mr.  Slocum  and  Mr.  Sexauer  is  due  to  losses  in 
operation  of  some  unprofitable  plants  and  to  the 
necessity  of  cutting  of  Class  1  pirices  to  maintain 
markets.  For  March  it  amounts  to  $1.68  per  100 
on  all  the  Class  1  milk  handled  in  the  League  plants. 

It  is  well  also  to  recall  that  Mr.  Slocum  believes 
that  this  loss  will  increase  as  long  as  present  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  continue.  The  record  is  an  elo¬ 
quent  appeal  for  the  dairy  conference  approved 
two  weeks  ago  by  the  heads  of  the  four  dairy  groups 
in  the  territory,  and  which  we  hope  will  soon  be 
able  to  function. 


Order  in  Production  Again 

One  feels  fairly  (lazed  after  reading  Mr.  Slocum’s 
interview  on  page  657.  He  calmly  confesses  after  al¬ 
most  three  years’  operation  of  the  pool  that  if  they 
“were  held  accountable  for  present  results,  it  would 
be  classed  as  a  failure;”  that  although  the  League  is 
practically  free  from  competition  from  without  the 
territory,  nevertheless  “all  dairymen  are  losing  money.” 
He  considers  “stabilization”  essential  to  success,  and 
at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  production  in  the  territory 
must  join  up  to  make  that  stabilization  possible.  He 
does  not  expect  to  get  the  necessary  90  per  cent,  but 
is  only  “hopeful  that  they  come  in,”  and  he  compla¬ 
cently  adds  that  “we  are  very  well  pleased  with  pro¬ 
duction  as  it  is.”  Well,  he  may  be  pleased  with  it, 
and  Borden’s  are  doubtless  pleased  with  it,  and  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  is  pleased  with  it,  but  I  doubt  you  will 
find  one  single  working  dairyman  in  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  who  is  pleased  with  it. 

Mr.  Slocum’s  sole  solution  is  “for  all  dairymen  to 
get  solidly  behind  one  organization,”  and  when  lie 
says  that  he  means  his  own.  He  has  stated  repeatedly 
that  the  League  would  join  any  conference  looking  to 
consolidation  provided  always  it  was  understood  lhat 
the  League  selling  plan  was  not  to  be  changed.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  selling  plan  is  all  there  is  to  the  Co¬ 
operative  Association  at  present  this  is  in  effect  an 
invitation  to  join  the  pool  “as  is,”  or  stay  out.  What 
inducement  does  I  he  League  offer  dairymen  outside 
the  pool  to  come  in  other  than  the  privilege  of  sharing 
the  lowest  price  and  the  highest  selling  cost  of  any  of 
the  milk-selling  organizations  in  this  territory? 

In  the  issue  of  March  15,  I  made  a  plea  for  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  rights  of  the  business  dairyman,  the  man 
who  makes  milk  the  year  round,  whose  business  is 
dairying,  who  makes  the  League  possible  and  who  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  League  was  built  and 
is  maintained  as  opposed  to  the  Summer  or  casual 
producer  who  uses  the  pool  as  a  convenience,  with  no 
assumption  of  responsibility  to  his  organization  or  duty 
to  his  fellow  dairymen.  It  laid  down  a  fundamental 
principle  of  all  good  business ;  to  wit ;  that  the  sell¬ 
er’s  product  shall  be  graded  and  priced  according  to 
its  value  to  the  trade — not  to  the  seller’s  caprice. 

In  the  interview  under  discussion  this  matter  was 
introduced  by  asking  Mr.  Slocum  what  he  thought  of 
the  suggestion  to  standardize  production  (and  of 
course  this  means  to  stabilize  the  market)  by  paying 
commercial  prices  for  average  yearly  production  and 
by-product  prices  for  irregular  production.  The  an¬ 
swer  was  that  it  would  increase  Winter  production 
and  until  the  Winter  demand  increases  they  did  not 
want  to  encourage  more.  They  would  rather  have  the 
increase  in  June.  For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  March  15,  so  would  the  distributors;  but  also 
for  the  reason  stated  there,  there  need  be  no  Bummer 
increase,  at  least  not  more  than  the  seasonal  demand 
would  easily  absorb.  And  I  think  he  is  wrong  in  as¬ 
suming  that  a  modification  of  the  League’s  contract 
obligations  along  the  lines  suggested  would  increase 
the  Winter  production  because: 

1.  There  are  a  great  many  farms  so  located  as  to 
make  Winter  production  for  the  fluid  market  imprac¬ 
ticable. 

2.  There  is  a  large  class  of  farmers  who  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  make  Winter  milk  and  who,  if  in  order  to  get 
fluid  price  in  Summer,  were  obliged  to  contract  the 
year  around,  would  prefer  to  enter  a  lower  classifica¬ 
tion. 

3.  There  is  a  large  class  of  farmers  who  always  do 
and  will  shy  at  anything  resembling  an  obligation  in 
the  way  of  production.  They  would  quit  imoduelng. 

4.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Slocum 
says  90  per  cent  of  the  milk  he  means  just  that — not 
90  per  cent  of  the  producers.  Probably  75  per  cent, 
if  not  more,  of  the  milk  shipped  is  furnished  by  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  producers  who  are  business 
dairymen.  Approached  the  right  way  by  the  right 


men  with  the  right  arguments  does  anyone  doubt  that 
they  would  not  prefer  top  price  for  their  contracts  and 
butter  price  for  their  surplus  or  when  short? 

It  would  hardly  be  overstating  the  matter  to  say 
that  probably  half  the  men  now  producing  milk  woulil 
be  infinitely  better  off  doing  something  for  which  their 
abilities  really  fitted  them.  Average  production  proves 
that. 

One  condition,  that  all  dairy  association  officials  for 
some  unknown  reason,  and  that  all  distributors’  offi¬ 
cials  for  very  obvious  reasons,  never  mention  is  the 
current  over-production.  It  has  been  an  obvious  fact 
since  the  war  period.  You  recall  when  the  wheat 
farmers  went  to  Washington  seeking  relief  that  Mr. 
Coolidge  told  them  to  go  back  home,  to  organize  and 
to  curtail  production,  and  the  country  agreed  it  was 
sound  advice.  That  is  what  the  dairy  industry  here 
must  do  to  achieve  profitable  production.  Better  for 
all  concerned  to  have  50  per  cent  of  profit  producing 
dairies  than  100  per  cent  operating  at  a  loss.  Any 
proposal  to  further  that  end  merits  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  The  League  has  built  up  a  magnificent  organiza¬ 
tion — -it  is  unthinkable  that  it  should  have  been  wrought 
in  vain,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  morale  even  of  its 
members.  As  long  as  we  have  unlimited  production 
with  a  limited  market  we  will  have  chaos.  Orderly  sell¬ 
ing  can  come  only  as  the  result  of  orderly  buying. 
Profitable  production  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
both.  Dairying  is  a  hard  grim  business — the  grimmest 
on  earth.  The  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Dairy¬ 
man’s  League  is  not  to  demonstrate  the  beneficence  of 
co-operative  organizations  but  to  sell  its  members' 
milk  at  a  profit.  Not  ultimately  but  now.  If  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  at  120  West  42d  Street  once  permit  that  idea 
to  penetrate,  I  think  the  situation  can  be  saved  and 
the  League  can  accomplish  that  which  the  founders 
intended  it  to  do.  clarence  joiinson. 


A  Solution  of  the  Milk  Problem 

“The  way  to  organize  is  to  organize.”  But  that  any 
kind  of  organization  is  going  to  be  successful  is  proven 
a  fallacy  by  the  admission  of  the  official  heads  of  the 
four  dairy  groups  that  they  are  powerless  to  remedy 
the  deplorable  situation  now  prevailing  in  the  dairy 
industry. 

Successful  co-operation  must  come  from  the  boitom 
up,  not  from  the  top  down.  The  members  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  must  constitute  the  governing  body,  not  its 
officers.  In  other  words,  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  slogan,  “We 
must  do  it  ourselves,”  must  become  truly  operative, 
not  be  a  mere  passive  phrase.  Therefore,  the  problem 
becomes  a  question  of  “How  can  we  do  it  ourselves?” 
There  is  only  one  way  of  doing  it  ourselves,  and  that 
is  by  being  organized  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
There  must  be  a  “local”  in  every  milk-producing  dis¬ 
trict,  officered  by  dairymen  and  affiliated  with  a  State 
organization  to  federate  the  locals  and  carry  out  their 
orders.  The  “locals”  must  decide  what  is  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  milk  in  their  respective  territories 
and  then  set  a  price  on  it  high  enough  to  give  them 
a  fair  profit,  and.  sell  it  for  that  price  and  no  lower. 
The  State  organization  must  hold  a  convention  an¬ 
nually,  to  which  accredited  delegates  are  sent  by  the 
various  locals,  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  industry 
and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remedy  evils  and  make 
improvements  in  the  industry. 

A  new  organization  is  not  necessary  for  the  accomp¬ 
lishment  of  the  above.  Most  dairymen  are  members 
of  the  Grange,  and  the  Grange  can  function  imme¬ 
diately  and  push  this  plan  to  success.  By  cutting  out 
a  few  social  affairs  and  getting  down  to  fundamentals 
the  farmers  in  the  Grange  can  improve  their  situation 
wonderfully ;  but  they  must  “do  it  themselves.” 

Some,  especially  those  who  like  to  organize  from  the 
top  down,  will  declare  that  the  above  plan  will  come 
in  conflict  with  the  laws  on  the  question  of  “in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade.”  To  such  the  writer  wishes  to  state 
the  fact  that  every  industrial  trade  union  sells  the 
labor  of  its  members  in  such  a  manner,  and  what  is 
lawful  for  craftsmen  certainly  ought  to  be  for  farmers. 
In  fact,  if  the  farmers  permit  such  an  inequality  be¬ 
fore  the  law  they  deserve  to  remain  in  bondage. 

New  York.  henry  a.  guertii. 


The  Universal  School  Struggle 

Among  the  many  things  of  interest  which  I  find  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  are  your  discussions  on  education  and  the 
school  question,  and  remarks  such  as  those  about  the 
“organizing  policy  of  agricultural  educators,”  page  638. 

1.  At  my  home,  where  I  own  a  farm,  90  miles  from 
where  I  am  now  teaching,  the  village  has  lately  become 
an  incorporated  town  with  powers  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Property  owners  living  on  the  margin  of  the 
former  school  district  are  left  out  of  the  incorporated 
town,  because  to  incorporate  them  would  make  the  cost 
of  town  administration  too  high.  However,  the  taxes 
from  this  outer  margin  are  still  desired  for  town  school 
purposes.  The  law  provides  for  the  annexation  of  ad¬ 
joining  territory  to  towns  for  school  purposes,  but  does 
not  provide  for  representation  of  those  annexed  terri¬ 
tories  on  town  school  boards. 

You  see  we  have,  in  miniature,  the  old,  old  problem  of 
taxation  without  representation.  The  authorities  are 
zealous  to  have  us  annexed,  representation  or  not,  so  as 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  a  graded  school.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  schools,  as  the  authorities  regard  it,  is 
placed  ahead  of  the  rights  of  the  ratepayers  in  respon¬ 
sible  government  in  school  matters.  You  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  of  points  we  have  in  common  with 
you  in  your  contest  in  New  York  State.  You  are  right 
that  “more  and  more  of  the  old  responsibility  for  local 
self-government  has  been  taken  away  from  the  people.” 

2.  You  have  some  good  men  in  New  York  State  en¬ 
gaged  in  agricultural  research  and  in  teaching.  You 
may  have  some  men  thus  engaged  who  are  not  so  good. 
Politicians  of  a  certain  type  are  well  known  the  world 
over.  Some  “agricultural  experts”  and  “agricultural 
educators”  are  no  better  than  their  masters,  the  poli¬ 
ticians. 

When  so-called  agricultural  experts  presume  to  tell 
farmers  how  to  make  money  at  farming,  when  these  ex¬ 
perts  have  never  farmed  successfully  themselves,  never 
earned  a  living  on  a  farm,  couldn’t  farm  and  wouldn’t 
if  they  could,  one  may  well  question  whether  they  are 
worth  what  they  cost  the  country.  Are  not  farmers 
and  farming  exploited  in  this  way  sometimes  by  offi¬ 
cials,  and  sometimes  even  by  agricultural  papers  whose 
editors  would  not  farm  if  they  could  ? 

To  be  useful  to  farmers,  must  not  the  movement  for 
agricultural  education  come  from  them?  Or  should 
education  be  handed  down  to  them  from  the  officials? 

Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College  p.  j.  siiaw. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Friendship 

Wiliat  is  the  best  a  friend  can  be 
To  any  soul,  to  you  or  me? 

Not  only  shelter,  comfort,  rest — 

Inmost  refreshment  unexpressed  ; 

Not  only  a  beloved  guide 

To  tread  life’s  labyrinth  at  our  side, 

Or  with  love’s  touch  lead  on  before : 
Though  these  be  much,  there  yet  is  more. 

Can  friend  lose  friend?  Believe  it  not! 
The  tissue  whereof  life  is  wrought, 
Weaving  the  separate  into  one, 

Nor  end  hath,  nor  beginning,  spun 
'Prom  subtle  threads  of  destiny, 

Finer  than  thought  of  man  can  see ; 

God  takes  not  back  His  gifts  divine  : 
While  thy  soul  lives,  thy  friend  is  thine. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 

* 

One  of  the  interesting  household  appli¬ 
ances  noted  in  a  city  store  was  a  pastry 
decorating  set  with  which  to  put  fancy 
icings  upon  cakes.  The  set  consists  of  a 
nickel-plated  syringe  and  12  attachable 
tubes.  Each  tube  makes  an  individual, 
distinctive  design.  Simply  by  pressing 
the  handle,  luscious  ribbons  of  icing 
spread  over  your  cakes,  and  may  be  twist¬ 
ed  and  turned  into  interesting  designs  to 
please  your  artistic  taste  and  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  set  costs  .$3. 

* 

The  government  bulletin  entitled 
“Houseeleaning  Made  Easy”  (Farmers’ 
Bulletin  1180),  says  that  a  duster  can 
be  oiled  to  hold  dust  by  applying  a  few 
drops  of  kerosene  or  light  lubricating  oil 
in  one  corner,  then  rolling  the  cloth  and 
letting  it  stand  until  the  oil  is  spread 
evenly.  This  is  very  simple,  and  the  dust¬ 
er  is  washed  like  any  other.  It  is  a  sad 
mistake  to  use  a  so-called  dustless  duster 
until  it  is  so  soiled  that  it  makes  streaks. 

We  are  asked  to  give  a  recipe  for 
Thousand  Islands  salad  dressing.  One 
of  our  friends  says  this  seemed  especially 
popular  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  she 
met  it  everywhere.  This  dressing  has 
mayonnaise  as  a  foundation.  To  one  cup 
of  mayonnaise  add  six  tablespoons  of  chili 
sauce,  two  chopped  sweet  peppers,  either 
green  or  red,  and  one-half  tablespoon 
chopped  chives. 

5k 

A  government  formula  for  poisoning 
rats  and  mice  is  to  use  barium  carbonate, 
one  teaspoon  mixed  with  eight  teaspoons 
rolled  oats;  add  enough  water  to  make  a 
stiff  paste,  and  place  this  poisoned  bait 
where  the  animals  are  known  to  run, 
using  a  teaspoon  in  a  place,  or  the  poison 
may  be  spread  on  fish,  bread  and  butter, 
or  moistened  toast,  and  placed  in  the 
runs. 


Tennessee  Notes 

In  looking  over  some  old  papers  I  read 
J.  P.  P.’s  article  on  cotton  growing  in 
Massachusetts,  and  I  am  wondering  if 
transplanted  cotton  plants  would  ever 
make  a  commercial  profit.  We  here  in 
t:  e  eastern  part  of  Tennessee  sometimes 
raise  a  bit  of  cotton  for  home  use,  and 
some  people  run  the  furrows,  then  drop 
the  seed  by  hand,  quite  thick,  and  allow 
it  'to  lie  exposed  to  the  elements  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  The  claim  is  that  this  method 
softens’ the  hull  and  plants  come  up  soou- 
er.  In  sowing  beet  seeds,  to  lay  boards 
along  on  top  of  ridge  after  seeds  are 
sown  hastens  germination,  but  one  should 
not  leave  the  boards  on  too  long,  as  I  did 
the  sacks  over  my  tomato  seed,  sown  in 
the  hotbed.  When  I  raised  the  sacks  I 
raised  the  young  tomato  plants,  that,  like 
Jonah’s  gourd  vine,  had  sprung  up  al¬ 
most  in  one  night. 

After  many  trials  we  find  cornmeal  the 
best  material  in  which  to  mix  tobacco 
seed  for  sowing.  Sand  or  fertilizer  are 
heavier  than  the  seed  and  do  not  mix 
even,  or  show  up  like  the  meal. 

A  friend  sent  us  a  book,  “Joe,  the 
Book  Farmer”  ;  it  is  surely  fine,  and  one 
boy  can  lardly  wait  for  another  to  finish 
the  reading.  While  the  farm  profits  may 
be  a  bit  exaggerated,  it  proves  the  value 
of  intensive  instead  of  extensive  farm¬ 
ing- 

Our  library  is  surely  filling  up ;  we 
now  have  134  books  enlisted.  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  one  of  my  childhood  fa¬ 
vorites,  is  one  of  our  latest  treasures. 
Ous  school  came  to  a  finis  March  21. 
Measles  had  prevented  several  from  at¬ 
tending  the  last  two  weeks.  Our  teacher 
decided  on  a  picnic,  place  to  be  decided 
on  Friday  morning.  Rain  favored  the 
sehoolhouse.  We  fixed  up  our  luncheons, 
baked  chicken,  dressing,  pies,  cakes,  eggs, 
pickles,  jellies,  sandwiches,  etc.,  and 


turned  the  young  folks  loose  in  the  house. 
“Blind  Man’s  Buff,”  “Where  you  are, 
who  you  are  with,  and  what  you  are  do¬ 
ing.”  “The  Green  family,”  “Thimble,” 
“Cross  questions  and  silly  answers,” 
etc.,  were  among  the  games  played,  and, 
taken  altogether,  it  was  a  pleasant  day, 
enjoyed  by  old  and  young,  with  a  bit  of 
sadness  at  eventide  as  we  parted,  with 
the  thought  that  our  second  session  of 
school  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  with  its 
opportunities,  its  mis-spent  or  wasted 
hours,  gone  forever. 

Wonder  when  will  boys  learn  to  be 
careful  of  their  hard-earned  money,  or 
that  everyone  is  not  just  as  honest  as 
they  should  be?  A  letter  from  the  eldest 
lad  in  Detroit  bore  the  discouraging  news 
that  someone  stole  a  pair  of  pants  and 
$187  in  cash  from  him.  All  the  pity  in 
the  world  cannot  bring  his  money  back. 
I  can  only  hope  that  it  will  teach  him 
and  others  not  to  keep  their  money 
around  in  a  room.  Banks  are  safer. 

With  the  warm  days  of  approaching 
Spring,  Winter  diet  has  begun  to  pall. 
We  have  exchanged  the  heavier  beans  for 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2076.  Nightgown, 
with  yoke  effect, 
for  ladies  and  miss¬ 
es.  Sizes  36,  40 

and  44  in.  bust. 
Size  36  is  suitable 
for  sizes  34  and  36, 
size  40  for  38  and 
40,  and  44  for  42  and 
44  in.  bust.  Any 
size  requires  3% 
yds.  36-in.  material. 
20  cents. 


2065.  Child’s  dress, 
having  bateau  ueeb, 
tucks  front  and 
back,  and  lower 
edge  of  dress  per¬ 
forated  for  trim¬ 
ming  bands.  Sizes 
1,  2,  4  and  6  years. 
Size  4  years  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
32  to  36-in.  materi¬ 
al.  20  cents. 


2070.  Misses’  one- 
piece  dress,  having 
detachable  vest  and 
long  or  elbow  length 
sleeves.  Sizes  16, 
18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  requires  3% 
yds.  of  32  to  40-in., 
or  2%  yds.  of  54- 
in.  material,  with 
1 %  yds.  36  to  40- 
in.  contrasting  ma¬ 
terial.  20  cents. 


2077.  Girls’  dress, 
having  blouse  with 
set-in  sleeves,  gath- 
ered  yoke  and 
s  1  a  s  hed,  gathered 
sides;  full  shirred 
skirt.  Sizes  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years.  20 
cents. 


“The  Home  Dressmaker,”  Fashion  Book 
and  Needlework  Instructor,  price  35  cents. 


the  small  white  ones ;  16-cents-per-dozen 
eggs,  served  in  different  ways,  go  a  long 
way.  Such  a  contrast  between  the  price 
of  eggs  and  chickens  and  the  price  of 
slippers,  hats,  etc.,  which  I  priced  but 
did  not  buy. 

Our  first  hen,  set  for  luck,  did  not  turn 
out  so  well.  King,  a  foxhound,  property 
of  one  of  the  boys,  hatched  every  individ¬ 
ual  egg  one  week  ahead  of  time.  No  more 
hens  have  showed  any  signs  of  broodi¬ 
ness,  and  as  the  corncrib  is  not  very  full, 
corn  $1  per  bushel,  chickens  no  price,  am 
not  worrying.  Why  should  one  worry? 
I’ve  learned -by  experience  that  there  is 
nothing  to  it.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


Keeping  Bacon;  Canning 

I  enjoy  reading  what  others  do  in  can¬ 
ning,  for  a  person  can  learn  a  lot.  In 
answer  to  Mrs.  E.  D.  G.,  as  to  keeping 
bacon  fresh,  slice  it  thin,  as  for  frying. 
I  use  the  glasses  that  bacon  and  dried 
beef  come  in,  and  pack  the  bacon  around 
the  jar,  and  as  solidly  as  possible.  Then 
cover  with  lard,  then  paraffin.  If  you  do 
not  have  the  tin  tops,  put  heavy  paper 
on,  then  fasten  down  with  an  old  can  rub¬ 
ber.  I  find  these  good  for  that.  Bacon 
will  keep  as  fresh  as  new.  I  keep  it  until 
late  in  the  Fall.  I  keep  sausage  in  the 
same  way,  and  it  will  keep  until  late 
Spring. 


When  baking  day 
is  not  "roasting”  day 

You  can  have  a  cool,  comfortable  kitchen ,  even  in  the 
hottest  weather,  if  you  use  the  right  kind  of  stove 


YOU  must  have  a  hot  fire  for 
quick  cooking,  of  course. 
But  you  don’t  need  to  heat  up 
the  entire  kitchen  to  prepare  a 
meal. 

When  you  cook  on  a  Florence 
Oil  Range  you  have  intense 
heat  whenever  you  need  it,  but 
the  heat  is  concentrated  under 
the  cooking  and  does  not  spread 
out  into  the  room. 

Roasts,  vegetables,  and  des¬ 
serts,  or  whatever  you  may 
wish,  are  done  to  a  turn  when 
cooked  on  the 
Florence. 

Make  this 
experiment 

Go  to  a  depart¬ 
ment,  furniture, 
or  hardware  store 
and  ask  to  see 
a  Florence  Oil 
Range.  Turn  the 
lever  and  touch  a 
match  to  the  Asbestos  Kindler. 
Notice  how  easy  it  is  to  start. 
Then,  when  the  clear  blue  flame 
is  radiating  intense  heat,  place 
your  hand  against  the  outer 
shell  of  the  burner.  You  will  be 
astonished  to  find  it  scarcely 
warm. 

In  the  Florence  practically 
all  of  the  heat  is  directed  into 
the  cooking.  Very  little  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  stove  or  escapes 
into  the  kitchen. 


This  means  quick,  inexpensive 
cooking  and  a  cool,  comfortable 
kitchen. 

The  clean,  gas-like  flame  is 
produced  from  kerosene  vapor 
— most  inexpensive.  It  is  not 
a  wick  flame,  such  as  you  see 
in  the  ordinary  oil  lamp. 

This  stove  is  sturdy,  and  is 
simple  in  construction.  Every 
part  is  accessible  for  cleaning. 
It  has  many  refinements  you 
will  appreciate,  such  as  the  de¬ 
vice  for  setting  the  stove  level 
on  an  uneven  floor  and  the  light 
but  unbreakable  oil-container. 

Beauty  in  the  kitchen 

Your  kitchen  can  be  made  as 
attractive  as  any  other  room  in 
the  house  when  you  install  a 
Florence  Oil  Range.  It  is  fin¬ 
ished  in  fine  porcelain  enamel 
(blue  or  white)  with  black 
enamel  frame  and  nickel 
trimmings.  Examine  a  Florence 
Oil  Range  carefully,  and  con¬ 
vince  yourself  it  is  j  ust  the  stove 
you  have  always  wanted. 

This  booklet 

“Get  Rid  of  the 
‘Cook  Look’  ”  is 
title  of  a  booklet 
containing  prac¬ 
tical  information 
about  oil  stoves. 

Send  us  your  ad¬ 
dress  and  we  will 
mail  it  to  you. 


The  Big 
Burners 

keep  the  flame 
close  upunderthe 
cooking.  This 
means  economy 
of  fuel. 


is  free 


Portable  Oven 
The  “baker’s 
arch”  and  the 
special  heat- 
spreader  assure 
best  results  in  any 
kind  of  baking. 


Florence  Stove  Company,  Dept.  624,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Florence  Oil  Ranges,  Florence  Ovens,  Florence  Water  Heaters,  and  Florence  Oil  Heaters 
Made  and  Sold  in  Canada  by  McClary’s,  London,  Canada 


FLORENCE 


OIL  RANGE 
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ZEPHERIZED 

Knit  Underwear 

Light  in  weight  and  BLEACHED,  it 
absorbs  perspiration  quickly,  dries 
readily,  ventilates  the  skin,  but  pro¬ 
tects  from  chill — keeps  you  comfort¬ 
able  in  hot  weather. 


Being  very  elastic,  ZEPHERIZED  Un¬ 
derwear  gives  freedom  of  movement 
for  every  form  of  exercise.  Easily 
washed — no  ironing. 


Sample  of  fabric  and  “Home  Tests ”  folder  on 
request  to  Roy  A.  Cheney,  Sec’y 

65  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


CVvEAR3 


ASSOCIATED  KNIT  UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA 


Can  in  Tins 
Ms  Year 

AND  MAKE  YOURSELt 
BIG  EXTRA  MONEY 

So  much  better,  easier  and  cheap¬ 
er  than  than  the  ol  d  expensive 
glass jarmethod.  Outofjustthe 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  go  to 
waste  on  your  pi  ace,  you  can 
make  a  lot  of  extra  money,  by 
simply  canning  them  up 

OUR  HOME  CAN  SEALER  WAY 

in  Virginia  Sanitary  Tin  Cans.  No  solder,  no  rubbers 
glass  or  caps  to  bother  with.  This  handy,  easy  method 
enables  you  to  put  upas  high  as  1000  cansaday  of  such 
delicious  table  food  that  your  town  merchants,  hotels 
restaurants  and  others  will  gladly  take,  at  your  own 
price,  every  can  you  can  put  up.  One  family  put  up 
and  sold  at  big  profit,  7000  extra  cans  last  year.  Fine 
for  meats,  too.  Endorsed  and  recommended  by  U.S 
Government  and  Good  Housekeeping  Institute  can¬ 
ning  experts..  Write  for  FREE  booklet  which  tells 
you  al  1  about  it  and  how  to  make  all  this  extra  money 
for  yourself,  besides  having  more  and  better  canned 
stuff  for  your  own  use.  Virginia  Can  Co.,  Box  677-f. 
Roanoke,  Va. 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


The 

‘‘Pride” 


Send  for 
Catalog  80 


Jiint  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4^  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  W.  34  SI.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


OWe  IODINE 
IONTMENT 

The  marvelous  external  remedy  which 
gives  lasting  relief  from  Goitre,  Swollen 
Glands,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Chilblains, 
Boils,  Skin  Troubles. 

At  your  druggist’s,  or  we  will 
send  you  2  tubes,  C.  0,  D.,  for  $1 
HALOGEN  LABORATORY,  AMITYVILLE,  N.  Y. 


QII  [/’  Q  For  the  whole 
OlLiJVO  FAMILY 

33”  Imported  ALL  SILK  Japanese  Pongee  .  .  87c  YD. 
32”  Colored  ALL  SILK  Pongee  latest  shades  .  98eYf>. 
33”  Imp.  band  woven  ALL  SILK  China  Pongee,  81.10  YD. 
For  dresses,  waists,  shirts,  lingerie,  rompers,  draperies,  etc. 

The  finest  qualities  at  the  lowest  price. 

Free  Samples  on  Request. 

SHAW  SILK  CO. 

319-21  4th  Ave.f  N  Y„  N.  Y.  P.  0  Box  251  Madison  Sq. 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEV  IN 

W  EAVING  AT  HOME 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  en 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 

Be  sure  tosendforfreeloombook.lt 
tells  a!  1  aboutweavini?  and  our  wonder¬ 
fully  low-priced,  easily-operar-A  looms! 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  488F»ctory  St ,  BOONVILLE,  N.Y. 

Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery  “‘S 

inprware,  Glassware,  etc.,  shipped  direct  from  factory  to 
consumer.  Write  us  for  partic.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


I  can  my  cauliflower  as  I  would  peas, 
and  it  keeps  well. 

This  year  wTe  had  two  big  hogs,  and 
got  130  lbs.  of  lard  from  them.  I  grind 
my  fat  through  the  food  chopper,  and 
after  it  is  tried  out  I  take  the  potato 
l-icer  and  squeeze  it  out,  and  I  find  it 
is  easier. 

I  take  some  of  the  hams  and  shoulders 
and  fry  as  for  the  table  and  pack  it  in 
glass  jars,  then  sterilize  for  an  hour,  but 
you  need  to  fry  it  down.  Chicken  I  boil 
until  done,  then  process  for  one  hour. 

MRS.  J.  A.  A. 


A  Child’s  Sleeping  Bag 

Do  you  have  the  “mother’s  start”? 
That’s  what  I  call  a  mother’s  alertness 
to  any  need  of  her  child.  I  have  elim¬ 
inated  one  “start,”  and  also  made  my 
child  more  comfortable,  by  devising  sleep¬ 
ing  bags  for  him.  In  our  climate  there 
are  very  few  nights  in  the  year  when  at 
least  a  lightweight  covering  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  I  made  a  lightweight  bag  for  Sum¬ 
mer  and  a  heavier  wool  one  ior  Winter. 

These  bags  are  simple  in  design.  I  got 
the  general  idea  from  the  first  “Baby 
Bunting”  presented  him.  But  it  seemed 
wrong  in  principle  for  sleeping,  because 
it  was  wide  at  the  bottom  and  fitted  to 
the  shoulders.  I  found  that  small  son 
objected  strenuously  to  having  liis  arms 
held  in. 

First  I  tried  putting  in  sleeves  with 
the  lower  openings  sewed  up  like  mittens. 
This  was  not  good,  because  it  separated 
his  hands  from  the  body  warmth.  So  I 
experimented  until  I  devised  the  design 
shown  in  sketch.  It  is  wide  at  the  top, 


Opened  Down  Front 


so  that  his  arms  can  be  stretched  out  and 
he  feels  no  sense  of  restriction,  and  yet 
he  can  sleep  with  his  arms  and  hands 
close  to  his  body.  I  have  made  two 
styles  of  fastening.  One  buttons  across 
the  shoulders— be  sure  to  make  plenty  of 
overlap  so  there  won’t  be  any  “chinks”  to 
let  the  cold  in  if  you  use  this  design.  The 
other  is  stitched  upon  the  shoulders,  and 
buttons  —  double  breasted  —  down  the 
front. 

When  my  baby  was  small  I  did  not 
leave  any  opening  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  sides  for  armholes,  but  now  that  he 
likes  to  put  his  hands  out  sometimes  and 
has  judgment  enough  to  put  them  in 
when  they  get  cold,  I  bind  the  armholes 
and  leave  them  open. 

Small  son  has  always  slept  in  a  cold 
room  or  on  a  porch,  and  we  have  never 
had  to  worry  about  his  being  cold,  or 
found  him  cold  in  the  morning.  Ilis  bag 
has  truly  eliminated  one  “start.” 

MABEL  REAGH  HUTCHINS. 


Black  Walnut  Candies 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  make 
black  walnut  candy  that  would  be  solid 
but  not  to  sweet  and  grainy  like  most  of 
the  homemade  candy,  that  is  like  melted 
sugar  colored  and  flavored.  g.  s.  b. 

The  following  recipes  for  black  wal¬ 
nut  candy  are  well  recommended  : 

January  Thaw. — Two  cups  brown 
sugar,  half  cup  milk,  heaping  teaspoon 
butter,  one  cup  black  walnuts.  Dissolve 
sugar  in  milk,  add  butter,  and  boil  to  a 
firm  ball.  Take  from  fire,  add  nuts,  and 
beat  well.  Turn  into  buttered  pan,  and 
mark  into  diamonds  when  nearly  cold. 

Black  Walnut  Molasses  Candy.  — 
Three  cups  granulated  sugar,  one  cup 
water,  half  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar, 
one-fourth  pound  of  butter,  one  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  one-fourth  cup  of  vinegar,  one 
cup  black  walnuts,  small  pinch  baking 
soda.  Boil  sugar,  water,  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar,  molasses  and  vinegar  to  hard  ball. 
Add  butter  and  soda,  boil  to  brittle 
stage.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  buttered 
tin  with  the  chopped  walnut  meats,  turn 
over  them  the  hot  syrup,  and  when  cold 
break  in  pieces. 

Black  Walnut  Cider  Fudge.  —  Two 
cups  brown  sugar,  one  cup  sweet  cider, 
one  heaping  tablespoon  butter,  half  cup 
black  walnut  meats.  Boil  sugar,  cider 
and  butter  to  soft  ball.  Add  nuts  and 
beat  till  cold.  Turn  into  buttered  tin 
and  cut  into  squares. 

Butternut  Candy. — This  recipe  may  be 
used  for  black  walnuts  also.  Two  cups 
brown  sugar,  one  cup  thick  sour  cream, 
two-thirds  cup  chopped  butternut  meats. 
Boil  sugar  and  cream  to  soft  ball  stage, 
take  from  fire,  beat  until  creamy,  add 
nuts,  turn  into  buttered  tin  and  cut  in 
squares. 


Prune  Conserve 

“Remove  the  pits  from  4  lbs.  of  soaked 
prunes.  Add  4  lbs.  of  sugar,  juice  of  four 
oranges,  and  yellow  rind  shaved  thin  and 
cut  in  strips.  Then  add  1  lb.  of  English 
walnut  meats  cut  fine  with  scissors.  Sim¬ 
mer  until  it  jells.  MRS.  a.  v.  v.  t. 


The  tiny,  soft,  porous  flakes  of 
Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  make 
it  the  quickest  dissolving  ;  alt. 


Livestock  Needs  Salt 
Regularly— as  You  Do 

Horses,  beef  or  milk  cattle,  hogs,  sheep 
and  even  poultry  need  the  mineral  elements 
of  salt  in  their  food— just  as  regularly  as 
you  do.  Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  best 
meets  their  need.  Its  porous,  fluffy  flakes 
don’t  harden  or  sift  out  of  feed,  and  dissolve 
instantly  when  eaten.  Pure  salt— a  70-lb. 
bag  as  big  as  100  lbs.  of  ordinary  salt- 
easier  to  handle. 

Try  a  few  bags  of  Colonial  Special  Farm¬ 
ers  Salt— for  feeding  and  every  farm  use. 


THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Akron,  O. 
Chicago  Boston  Buffalo  Atlanta  Pittsburgh 


COLONIAL 

SALT 


SPECIAL 

FARMERS 


The  Most  Heat 

for  the  Least  Money 

For  smaller  homes,  maximum  winter  comfort  can  be 
enjoyed  with  a  low  cost. 

THATCHER  PIPELESS  FURNACE 

Will  give  years  of  satisfactory  service.  Easy  to  install. 
Write  for  complete  description  or  ask  your  nearest 
furnace  man. 

TU  ATPUCD  HEATERS 
1  ilA  1  U rajtl.lv  &  RANGES 

Since  1850 


THATCHER  FURNACE  CO.  St.  Francis  &  George  Streets  Newark,  N.  J. 


I 


We  do  more 
than  guaran- 
t  e  e  OCCI¬ 
DENT  Flour. 
We  guarantee 
results  you  will 
get  in  your 
own  kitchen. 


OCCIBEET, 


OCCIDENT 


Your  bread, 
biscuits,  cake 
and  pastry 
made  from 
O  C  C  I  DENT 
Flour  must 
prove  superior. 
If  not — money 
back. 


FOR  INDIGESTION 


Wonderful  relief 
for  backache 

Don’t  suffer  from  backache  when  the 
penetrating  power  of  Gombault’s 
Balsam  so  quickly  conquers  the  most 
stubborn  ache  and  pain.  It’s  the  one  lini¬ 
ment  that  brings  sure  relief.  Try  it  once 
and  you’ll  never  be  without  it. 

Soothing,  healing,  antiseptic  —  Gombault’s 
Balsam  is  the  41 -year-tested  remedy  used  in 
thousands  of  homes  for  sprains,  bruises, 
burns,  cuts,  muscular  and  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  lumbago,  sciatica,  sore  throat 
and  chest  colds.  At  your  druggist  or  pre¬ 
paid  upon  receipt  of  $1.50.  A  bottle  lasts  a 
long  time — a  few  drops  go  a  long  way.  The 
Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 

BALSAM 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


254:  AND  75<fc  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


KEEP  YOUR  SCALP 

Clean  and  Healthy 

WITH  CUTICURA 


SILK  SHIRTS 

Direct  from  the  manufacturer  at  wholesale  prices.  Save 
SI  to  81  on  each  garment.  Send  for  FREE  samples. 

PIONEER  SHIRT  CO..  89-R  Filth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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FACTS  FOR  FARMERS 

Things  Our  Readers  Want  to  Know 

Did  you  know  that  you  could  clean 
farm  machinery  and  tools  of  accumulated 
dirt  and  grease  with  Red  Seal  Lye?  You 
will  be  surprised  how  quickly  and  effect¬ 
ively  these  dirty  jobs  may  be  done  with 
boiling  water  and  a  little  Red  Seal  Lye. 

*  *  * 

At  fruit-drying  time  a  boiling  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  Red  Seal  Lye  will  make 
the  drying  process  easier  and  quicker. 

*  *  * 

For  cleaning  stables,  churns,  dog- 
kennels  and  milk  cans,  Red  Seal  Lye  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  inexpensive  and  de¬ 
pendable  product. 

*  *  * 

Red  Seal  Lye  is  used  in  making  soap 
at  home.  It’s  easy  to  do  and  saves  a  lot 
of  money  that  is  ordinarily  spent  in  buy- 


HERE’S  a  valuable  tip  for 
farmers  who  desire 
healthy,  sturdy  hogs.  (Sweet¬ 
en  the  swill  with  a  little  Red  Seal  Lye.) 

It  stops  fermentation  and  destroys 
germs.  The  hogs  gain  weight  rapidly 
because  their  food  is  made  more 
wholesome.  Ordinary  garbage  forms 
injurious  acids. 

Begin  tomorrow  and  notice  the  im¬ 
provement  in  your  stock. 


;  EXTRA  ^ 

high  test 

granulated 
Rifting  top  cah 

Ik.  A» jl 


Be  Sure  and  Buy 

only  the  genuine 

Red  Seal  Lye 

Write  for 
FREE  booklet, 
“Home  Helps” 

P.  C.Tomson  &.  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sweetened  Swill 
Insures  Healthy 
Hogs 


C  A  VC  *1-50  to  $2.00  PER  GALLON 
d  A  V  E  ON  YOUR  PAINT  ORDERS 


=  BUY  STANDCO  QUALITY  PROPERTY  i 
1  PROTECTION  PAINTS  direct  from  our  | 

=  factory  at  wholesale  prices  which  are  approximately  50  percent  lower  = 

E  than  usual  store  prices.  We  sell  direct  to  you  thereby  eliminating  = 

E  all  indirect,  non-productive  profits.  STANDCO  QUALITY  E 
=  PAINTS  are  the  highest  quality,  heavy  bodied,  pure  linseed  oil  = 

=  paints,  conforming  strictly  to  most  rigid  government  specifications.  = 

E  Manufactured  in  a  large  variety  of  beautiful,  durable,  full  oil  gloss  E 
=  colors,  in  a  thoroughly  modern  factory  and  sold  under  an  absolute  = 

E  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded.  Color  Card,  = 

E  Price  List  and  other  descriptive  literature  will  be  mailed  promptly  E 
I  on  request.  WRITE  TODAY.  = 

Standard  Pigment  Company,  Inc. 

Schuylerville  New  York 

STANDCO  QUALITY  PAINTS 
PROTECT  YOUR  PROPERTY 


A  Man  Who  is  Deal  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 

Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  Lacks  Protein 

We  are  milking  six  cows  ;  feeding  about 
five  quarts  of  ground  corn  and  oats  (400 
lbs.  oats  to  300  lbs.  corn),  with  a  cup  of 
oilraeal.  We  feed  this  amount  twice  a 
day.  For  roughage  we  have  nice  Alfalfa 
hay  and  corn  fodder.  Our  cows  seem  to 
be  doing  well,  but  thought  that  with  the 
proper  ration  they  would  do  better. 

Ohio.  M.  A.  M. 

No  doubt  your  cows  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  surely  they  would  increase  their 
flow  of  milk  if  you  were  to  increase  the 
amount  and  variety  of  the  protein  which 
is  the  blood  and  muscle  forming  ingre¬ 
dient  of  a  ration.  Assuming  that  the 
ground  corn  and  oats  are  home  grown 
and  that  you  wish  to  use  these  as  a  basis 
for  your  ration,  proceed  as  follows :  400 
lbs.  of  corn,  300  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs. 
linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
100  lbs.  bran. 

If  you  have  an  abundance  of  Alfalfa 
hay  and  corn  fodder,  then  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  eliminate  the  bi'an ;  how¬ 
ever,  this  product  at  present  prices  is  at¬ 
tractive.  Your  home  grown  oats  when 
fed  in  conjunction  with  Alfalfa  meal 
would  make  it  possible  to  eliminate  this 
product  if  desired.  The  amount  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  which  you  have  been  feeding, 
in  my  opinion,  is  not  enough  to  enable 
the  cows  to  produce  the  maximum 
amount  of  milk. 


Feeding  Thin  Cow 

Will  you  suggest  a  good  dairy  ration 
for  a  family  cow.  milking  about  six 
quarts  per  day.  She  is  about  five  years 
old  and  in  very  poor  flesh.  I  have  just 
bought  her  and  want  to  get  her  in  good 
condition.  At  present  I  am  feeding  Blue 
Bent  hay  for  roughage,  all  she  wants ; 
grains,  eornmeal.  ground  oats  and  bran, 
equal  parts  by  weight ;  feeding  4  quarts 
morning  and  night;  5  lbs.  of  beet  pulp 
per  day,  fed  in  equal  parts.  j.  G.  w. 

If  the  grade  cow  which  you  have  re¬ 
cently  acquired  is  thin  in  flesh  and  has 
been  shipped  in  from  some  other  terri 
tory,  I  fancy  that  the  best  suggestion 
would  be  to  feed  her  a  ration  carrying 
a  generous  amount  of  carbohydrates  and 
limiting  the  amount  of  protein  to  17  or 
18  per  cent.  Such  a  combination  would 
result  from  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  100 
lbs.  of  eornmeal.  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs. 
oats,  50  lbs.  oilmeal,  50  lbs.  gluten  feed. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  repeatedly,  the 
best  time  to  condition  a  cow  is  during 
her  dry  period,  and  perhaps  the  best  com¬ 
bination  to  use  in  this  instance  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  carrying  equal  parts  of  corn,  oats 
and  bran,  to  which  has  been  added  10 
per  cent  of  linseed  meal.  Do  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  it  is  quite  as  important  to 
feed  clover  and  Alfalfa  hay  to  a  cow 
during  her  dry  period  as  it  is  during  her 
period  of  lactation,  especially  if  one  is 
anxious  to  raise  a  calf  that  will  possess 
desirable  propensities. 


Feeding  Guernsey  Herd 

I  wish  a  balanced  ration  for  a  herd  of 
12  Guernsey  cows.  I  have  on  hand  corn 
silage,  good  condition ;  dried  grass  for 
hay ;  good  quality  of  sugar  beets  and  car¬ 
rots  ;  bran,  ground  oats,  gluten,  linseed 
meal.  M.  E.  E. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  supplement¬ 
ing  silage  with  a  good  quality  of  sugar 
beets.  Carrots  are  unnecessary  in  case 
you  have  an  abundance  of  the  beets  and 
silage.  As  you  know  carrots  are  highly 
desirable  in  feeding  horses. 

Assuming  that  you  referred  to  gluten 
meal  and  that  the  other  products  are  of 
high  grade,  a  ration  compounded  as  fol¬ 
lows  would  yield  22  per  cent  of  protein 
which  ought  to  be  adapted  to  your  condi¬ 
tions  :  linseed  meal.  150  lbs. ;  gluten  meal, 
200  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal.  50  lbs. ;  ground 
oats,  300  lbs.;  bran,  150  lbs.;  corn  or 
hominy,  150  lbs. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  you  do  not  have 
a  better  grade  of  roughage.  I  should 
make  sure  that  the  cows  had  plenty  of 
salt,  and  I  should  mix  with  this  salt 
either  some  ground  limestone  or  bone- 
meal.  I  should  keep  this  mixture  before 
the  animals  during  the  Summer  months 
as  well  for  it  is  known  that  under  the 
best  conditions  dairy  cows  store  mineral 
|  matter  in  their  systems  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  to  provide  for  many  of  the  demands 
which  are  made  during  the  Winter. 


Down 


Brings 
Any  Size 


cream 

SEPARATOR 

ON  30  DAYS  TRIAL  Test  the 

American  any  way  you  please.  Your 
money  back,  if  not  satisfied.  You  keep  all 
the  profits  it  makes  during  the  period. 

$15  TO  $50  SAVED  As  the  Ameri¬ 
can  comes  direct  from  the  maker  to  you. 

EASY  PAYMENTS  A  small  pay¬ 
ment  each  month  for  the  balance 
and  the  American  pays  for  Itself. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Get  this  book.  See  our 
attractive  installment. 

Cash  and  Send  No 
Money  offers.  Learn 
about  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  on  the 
1924  American.  A 
size  for  every  dairy 
and  terms  for  every 
purse.  Orders  filled 
promptly  from  ware 
houses  thruout  the  country. 

Write  To-day 

AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  1475  B&inbridge,  N.Y. 


1  Lowest  Speed  —  600  7  Feed  Table  and  Cutting 
r.p.m.  for  40.  t  silo.  '  *  Device — practically  one 
unit  construction. 


Largest  Capacity.  Fast, 

•  clean  cutting. 

O  Light  Draft — means  less 
power, l  ess  fuel  and  oil, 
1  ess  vibration,  less  repair 
expense. 

Large  Feeder  Rolls  and 

•  Feed  Web — saves  one 
man’s  worki  nf  eeding. 

Cleanest  Cutting,  knive9 

•  set  close  to  cutter  bar. 
All  Steel  Construction  - 

•  no  wood  used  anywhere 


Q  All  Gears  Enclosed — all 
O*  gears  mounted  in  cast 
iron  drum,  d  ust  and  oi  Itight 

Q  All  Parts  Easy  to  Oil — 
takes  only  a  minute  to 
oil  parts.  Gears  run  in  oil. 

1  A  Length  of  Cut  Easily 
Adjusted — Simple, 
positive  set  screw  adjust¬ 
ment  made  in  a  minute. 
No  gears  to  change. 


BEST  SELF-FEEDING  CUTTER  MADE 

Investigate  t  he  construction  t  hat  makes  the  Gehl-Champion 
the  best,  most  durable,  most  efficient  cutter.  Write 
today  for  ensilage  cutter  facts  and  valuable  i  nformat  ion. 

Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  500  So*  Water  St*,  West  Bend,  Wit. 
Globe  Silo  Co,#  Agents,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Tells  how  to  raise  better  calves  for  less 
money,  how  to  proceed  each  day  from 
‘  J>irth  to  maturity.  Handsomely  litho¬ 
graphed  in  six  colors. 

PROFIT  BT  THESE 
VALUABLE  TESTED 
FEEDING  DIRECTIONS 
Praised  by  leading  breeders,  Agri- 
[  cultural  Colleges,  etc.  Compiled 
by  experts  of  world’s  oldest  feed 
manufacturers.  Send  your  name 
today.  Copy  sent  postpaid.  No 
i  cost,  no  obligation. 
BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 
Pspt.  C7  Wsuksgsw^  IllinouL 


BIGGEST  VALUE  FOR  THE  LEAST  MONEY 


Prices  on  all  farm  and  household  implements, 
tools,  etc.,  if  sold  by  weight  would  range  from 
one  dollar  down  to  I  jc  per  pound,  while  EMPIRE 
fence.  BEST  of  ALL,  sells  for  about  4c.  SEND 
card  today  for  free  catalogue. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,38  East  Maumee  SL,  Adrian,  Midi. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RUR\L  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Butter  With  Cheese  Flavor 

Butter  I  am  making  has  a  taste  of 
cheese  when  finished.  I  take  great  pains 
in  keeping  everything  very  clean.  Is  it 
the  food  or  is  it  the  cow?  j.  w.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  difficulty  is  not  due  to  the  cow  or 
her  feed,  but  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
following  causes.  I  am  sure  if  you  fol¬ 
low  standard  directions  carefully  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  with  cheese  flavors. 

Cheesy  flavors  may  be  caused  by  a  high 
buttermilk  content ;  ripening  the  cream 
until  it  is  too  sour  or  a  combination  of 
both  factors.  The  high  acidity  of  souring 
is  found  in  farm  cooling  facilities.  Cream 
as  soon  as  separated  should  he  cooled 
the  same  as  milk  to  a  temperature  below 
50°  F.  if  possible.  When  it  is  time  to 
ripen  the  cream  it  should  then  be  brought 
to  a  higher  temperature  until  mildly 
sour.  This  usually  requires  about  12 
•  hours  in  Summer,  and  the  temperature 
should  be  about  72°  F.  The  cream  should 
be  cooled  to  the  churning  temperature 
(52°  F.  to  56°  F.),  and  held  at  that 
temperature  for  at  least  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  churning.  This  will  give  a  butter 
which  is  firm  and  waxy  and  not  salvy, 
as  will  be  the  case  in  churning  cream  im¬ 
mediately  after  it  has  been  ripened  and 
cooled  to  churning  temperatures.  A  dairy 
thermometer  is  indispensable  in  churning 
work. 

In  reference  to  the  incorporation  of 
buttermilk  which  will  later  cause  a 
cheesy  flavor,  especially  after  the  butter 
is  in  storage,  should  state  that  the  butter 
should  be  washed  enough  times  to  remove 
all  buttermilk.  The  final  wash  water 
should  be  clear.  Now  this  is  readily  done 
if  churning  is  stopped  when  the  butter 
granules  are  about  wheat  kernel  size.  It 
will  appear  like  popcorn  particles  and 
will  expose  the  greatest  amount  of  sur¬ 
face  area  to  the  wash  water.  If  the 
churning  is  continued  until  one  large 
mass  of  butter  has  been  gathered,  the  but¬ 
ter  milk  will  have  become  incorporated 
into  the  butter  and  no  amount  of  wash¬ 
ing  will  completely  remove  it.  This  point 
is  important  in  churning,  and  is  the  more 
so  if  the  butter  is  to  be  stored  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  bacteria  that  pro¬ 
duce  off  flavors  act  upon  this  incorporat¬ 
ed  butter  milk,  hence  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
moving  it.  j.  w.  B. 


In  regard  to  your  customer  who  objects 
to  dark  colored  yolks,  you  can  easily  as¬ 
certain  if  your  eggs  have  very  dark  yolks 
by  opening  a  few,  and  if  you  find  that 
your  customers  criticism  is  unmerited  it 
might  be  well  to  look  for  a  more  agreeable 
dealer.  I  see  no  reason  for  the  yolks  to 
be  off  color  with  your  system  of  feeding. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Two  colored  men  were  standing  on  the 
corner  discussing  family  trees.  “Yes, 
suh,  man,”  said  Ambrose,  “I  can  trace 
my  relations  back  to  a  family  tree.” 
“Chase  ’em  back  to  a  family  tree,”  said 
Mose.  “Naw,  man,  trace  ’em,  trace  ’em 
— get  me?”  “Well,  they  ain’t  but  two 
kinds  of  things  dat  live  in  trees.  Birds 
and  monkeys,  and  you  sho’  ain’t  got  no 
feathers  on  you.” — Judge. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  34 — American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sept.  22-28. — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Sept.  27-Oet.  4. — National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  1-8. — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  6. — Annual  Sale,  Berrien  County 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association,  Eau 
Claire,  Mich. 

May  15 — National  Guernsey  Sale,  Chi¬ 
cago  Guernsey  Sale.  Hinsdale,  Mich. 

May  16 — Annual  consignment  sale, 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  of  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

May  19-20  —  Dispersal  Sale,  Upland 
Farms  Guernseys,  Ipswich,  Mass.  Lean- 
der  F.  Herrick,  sales  manager. 

May  21 — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association,  annual  sale,  Fern- 
brook  Farm,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  24 — Minnesota  IIolstein-Friesian 
Association,  State  sale,  Rochester,  Minn. 

June  4 — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  sale,  Wooster,  O. 

June  5-6 — National  Holstein  sale,  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Fair  Grounds,  Richmond,  Va. 

June  11 — Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  annual  sale  of  selected 
Guernseys,  Devon,  Pa. 

Nov.  11-12 — Fond  du  Lac  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
S.  II.  Bird,  South  Byron,  manager. 

Nov.  20— Fresh  Cow  Sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  SALES 

you  can  take  in,  if  you  plan  attending  the 
annual  meeting  of  the 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

in  Chicago,  on  May  14th 
Attend  Saturday,  May  10th 

The  Broadacres  Stock  Farm 
Dispersal  Sale 

Kokomo,  Indiana— 52  miles  north  of  Indianapolis. 
Farm  easily  reached.  Comfort  of  patrons  assured, 
A  real  opportunity  to  secure  imported  animals 
that  are  thoroughly  acclimated.  Young  stock  by 
a  May  Rose  Bull.  24  cows  in  milk.  20  heifers  and 
heifer  calves,  sound  and  healthy. 

For  further  information  write 

Louis  McL.  Merryman,  Sparks,  Maryland 
or  E.  A.  Nelker,  Kokomo,  Indiana 


And  on  May  16th 

The  Western  Pennsylvania 
Guernsey  Breeders  Sale 

—in  Pittobu rg — in  the  Riverside  Sales  Pavilion, 
only  3  blocks  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  one 
block  from  Sixth  Street  Bridge— on  the  Alleganv 
River. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Breeders  have  made 
an  especial  effort  to  have  a  high  class  sale.  They 
have  selected  ; 

2  yearling  bulls. 

4  bull  calves— one  by  Langwater  Eastern  King 
out  of  Langwater  Aurora. 

20  cows,  including  daughters  of  Rosettas  Bidder 
Langwater  Africander,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  of  shadv- 
side,  etc. 

13  bred  heifers. 

28  open  heifers,  these  are  especially  choice  and 
should  recommend  themselves  to  breeders,  have 
good  sires  needing  further  opportunity. 

For  catalogue  write 

Louis  McL.  Merryman,  Sparks,  Maryland 


LOUIS  MERRYMAN’S 

Semi-Annual  Guernsey  Sale,  Thursday, 
June  12th,  1924,  at  Timonium,  Maryland 

100  HEAD 

For  further  information  See  advertisement  in 
later  issue. 


10,000  POUND  COWS 

Our  heifers  yield  this  and  a.  Roughwood 
bull  will  breed  tiie  same  for  you.  Wide 
selection.  All  ages  and  prices. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Registered  G UERNSE  YS  For  Sale 

HEIFERS  and  MATURE  COWS.  Tuberculin  tested  ami  best 

of  breeding.  Write  J.  I.  Hereter,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  8ecret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  It 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  OAlRt  F4RMS  „  s  |M  S(  PtM(  i  Pl 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 


Cottage  Cheese;  Dark  Yolks 

It  is  possible  for  me  to  get  the  curd 
from  sour  milk  (pressed  dry  like  cheese) 
for  two  cents  per  pound.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  this  cheese  compares  with  beef 
scrap  as  to  protein?  Would  100  lbs.  of 
cheese  contain  as  much  as  100  lbs.  beef 
scrap,  and  is  this  a  fair  price  for  cheese? 
I  have-  been  supplying  a  market  with  a 
Jewish  trade,  in  New  York  City,  with 
eggs,  for  a  little  over  two  years.  They 
now  complain  that  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
are  too  dark  in  color.  I  am  feeding  the 
Cornell  ration  of  mash  and  scratch  feed, 
the  oats  boiled  in  place  of  green  feed.  I 
do  not  feed  Alfalfa  or  clover,  and  more 
than  a  month  ago  I  took  the  gluten  from 
my  mash,  thinking  that  might  make  the 
yolks  dark.  We  do  not  let  our  hens  run 
out-of-doors.  They,  still  complain.  Can 
you  make  any  suggestions?  c.  H.  F. 

New  York. 

■  Skim-milk  curd  or.  cottage  cheese  as  it 
is  called,  which  has  been  properly  made 
without  letting  the  milk  get  too  old  and 
developing  undesirable  ferments,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  feed  for  poultry  of  all  ages,  and 
at  two  cents  per  pound,, it  is  the  cheap- 
eat  animal  food  .available.  Its  analysis 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  how  much 
moisture  is  left  it)  during  the  process  of 
manufacture.  Figuring  that  this  curd  s 
made  by  removing  75  lbs.  of  water  from 
100  lbs.  of  skim-milk  the  curd  would 
analyze  as  follows:  Ash,  2.8  per  cent; 
protein,  14.4  per  cent ;  carbohydrates, 
20.4  per  cent  and  .fat,  .8  per. cent.  The 
value  of  milk  products  cannot  be  judged 
entirely  by  their  protein  content,  as  there 
are  many  other  elements  which  add  value 
to  the  milk  and  its  products  when  mak¬ 
ing  comparisons.  Semi-solid  buttermilk, 
according  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  contains  12.43  per  cent  of 
protein  or  less  than  one-quarter  as  much 
as  good  beef  scrap  contains,  yet  it  sells 
for  a  higher  price  than  beef  scrap  and 
usually  produces  comparatively  good  re¬ 
sults. 


Wool  Notes 

T  Recent  quotations  .at  Boston  are : 
New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  de¬ 
laine,  53  to  54c;  half  blood,  54  to  55c; 
three-eighths  blood,  53  to  54c;  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  half  blood  combing,  56c; 
three-eighths  blood,  54  to  55c;  New  Eng¬ 
land,  half  blood,  52  to  53c ;  three-eighths 
blood,  53  to  54c;  Oregon  No.  1  staple, 
scoured  basis,  $1.35;  Texas,  fine,  $1.15 
to  $1.30. 


5  Cove  15.13 

\0  Cow.  ,9.25 

,5  Cow.  22.50 


You  can  now  buy 
Green  Mountain  Silo  wi 
part  of  the  monthly 
check.  A  wonderful  ] 
life  silo,  plus  a  buying 
that  fits  your  own  ciri 
stances.  Write  now  fo 
particulars. 

The  Green  Mountai 
heavy  close-fitting,  ere 
staves:  extra  heavy 
with  oversize  threads, 
made  and  fit  like  sa 
refrigerator.  Wooden  1 
rungs— no  iron  to  frost 
fingers.  Extra  caparit 
gambrel  root.  Storm- 
anchorage  system  i 
your  Green  Mountain 
put,"  erect,  tight.  , 
some. 

Special  30  Day  C 

To  Induce  early  orders,  v 
cancel  entirely  the  first  m. 
S5 '!  ,oor  order  In  re. 
within  30  days  from  appei 
of  this  adv. 

Write  to-day  for  bool 
payment  pkn.  etc, 
Tlje  Creamery  Pit*.,  Mfg 
338  West  St.,  Rutland 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


FOR  SALE- AT  SACRIFICE! 

Two  12-ft.x24-ft.  California  Redwood  Silos.  These 
are  high-grade  silos  and  are  being  sacrificed  toeloae 
out  stock.  Pacific  Tank  ft  Pipe  Co.,  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 


SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 


Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  by  Masterman’s  Financier 

who  is  of  the  same  line  of  breeding  as  the  Champion  and 
Grand  Champion  females  at  the  Syracuse  National,  and 
out  of  K.  of  M.  dams.  We  still  have  a  few  bred  cows  and 
heifers  left.  BONO  FARMS  .  Troy,  I*a. 


Choice  bull  calves  from  A.  R. 
dams  at  reasonable  prices. 

-  Kenipton,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


Registered  Holsteins 

4  cows,  5  two  year-olds;  all  fresh  or  dne  soon,  Ac¬ 
credited  herd.  Splendid  stock. 

JOHN  A.  HITCHCOCK  Pittsford,  Vermont 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

JVL  i  X  It  i  xx  g  SliortliorrLB 

Dual  purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
or  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washingtonville,  N. Y. 


Registered  Guernseys 

Phil  brook  Farms 


Shorthorn  Bull.  5  yrs.  old.  Dual  purpose.  Color,  red. 
Registered.  ELM  WOOD  FA  RMS,  Uradford,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


12  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes 

A-lstock.  GUS  SPERL,  Silver  St.  at  E.Tremont  Ave.,  Westchester, 

JERSEYS  7. 


For  Sale-  Registered  Jersey  Bull 

28#  Interested  Prince  ;  12#  Owl  ;  Dam,  549.89  lbs.  fat.  ; 

$?&•  E.  A.  BENTLEY  •  VVellsvIIIe,  N.Y. 

Jersey  Cattle  Imported  Jap  Breeding 

.  ,  •  _  Cows  and  h  e  i  f  e  r  s  at 

farmers’  prices.  Herd  under  Federal-State  super¬ 
vision.  GOLDEN  SPRING  Milford,  Pa 


For  Sale  Kejir,f‘tered  1 


Jersey  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  IK  A.GUUT18  *  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COWS  FOR 

High  grade;  Tuberculin  tested;  fresh  and  spring¬ 
ers.  Sold  subject  sixty  day  retest  guarantee 

WOODLAWN  FARMS  Fishkill,  N  Y 

2  miles  on  North  Road  from  Beacon  N  V. 


N  E 
CO  I 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  tni.cn 

100  kederal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or 
buy  samedirect  from  farmers  on  reasonable  cominis 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F  benjamin  Bar 


Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pur 

MEADOW  SPRING.FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  ft  SI 


SWINE 


F«r  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyer*  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING'S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook.  N.Y. 


IH  P Hr?  Bred  Sows  Bred  and  Open  Gilts.  Service 
I/UIVUl/lJ  Boars.  Excellent  Breeding. 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.  0.  Boa  15,  Bradford,  N  V. 


J3URQCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
en  ,,  ..  ...  -  ing.  All  a  g  e  s  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  $6.50  Each 

1 i  li tye  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  Ail  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  hoar  pigs.  All  pigs  O.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

lhe  farmers’  and  feeders’  favorite  at  farmers’ 
unres.  Own  a  son  or  .laughter  of  Ltosehill  Colonel, 
No.  189/35,  .Senior  Yearling  first  and  Junior  Cham¬ 
pion  ,at  Eastern  States,  New  York  States,  Schenec¬ 
tady  and  Albany  fairs.  1921.  Guernsey  bull  calves 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  hoars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
We  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  hoars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 


100  Pigs 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Duroes.  f> 
wks..okl,  *5. 60 each.  ROUSE  llltOH..I)m.lior«.,l'a 


Pnlanrl-f  hinac  H,GH  Quality,  big  type 

1  Uiauu  v/UUldo  Tigs,  either  sex,  HIT  vice  boars,  bred 
- — - sows  and  gilts.  Buy  the  best  here 

..  „..„W,1LVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

I  .  O.  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas  'X* 

Pan  s  and  trios  not  akin.  Write  Brookside  Farm. Middletown.  Va. 

0  1  n  ’«  Choice  Reg.  March  pigs,  either  sex,  f  10.  Pairs, 
.  1,  U.  3  no-aldn.  Sat.  guar.  11.  Illl.l.,  genera  Falls,  N.V. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

now  ready  for  shipping,  10  wks.  to  4  mos.  old  at 
Farmers  Prices  Can  be  mated  in  pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  Carefully  bred.  Come  see  our  pigs  and  make 
your  own  selections.  EDWARD  WALTER.  Boa  6BR.W0H  Chester,  Pa 

BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES 


Ron.  O.  I.  O.  and  Cheater  White  I’lga,  giltH,  bred 
sows  and  service  boars.  K.  I>.  ItOUUKS,  Wayvill.,  N, 

Cor  Sale — Keg.  Hampshire  Pigs,  extra  fine.  Seven 
’  weeks  old.  J.  W.  II.  Grim  Somerville,  N.  J. 


GOATS 


For  Sale-12  ANGORA  GOATS 

__  ,snd  2  kids,  healthy  and  in  good  condition. 

Walter  L.  Marker  Clayton,  Delaware 

GOATS  fNubiltns’  ToeSenberg8,  pure 
SACRIFICED  W  KEMBLE  tlmUSUiStXi.  a.  J. 

FRESH  MILK  GOATS 

Goats  right.  List  free.  ttOY  S.  HOLLAND,  King  Ferry,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


DOG 

BOOK 


FREE4' 


82  page  book — how  to  keep  your 
do g  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
tvhen  sick.  Result  of  86  years’  experi- 

fj1  ®,e  known  dog  disease. 

Mailed  FREE,  Write  today.  Dept.  43115 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

 129  Went  24th  St,  N,w  York 


pOtLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

F  inest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  l,ow.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


White  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  *1 5  lip. 

”  Chotola  Konnels  .  Rock  Crook,  Ohio 

pedigreed  Collie  Flips.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELS0R  BROS.,  Prove  Oily,. I'.. 

A  inrn  A  ¥  rc?  The  All-Around  dog  The  Gnard- 
rlllY  ian  of  the  home  We  have  sevet- 


approval. 


a]  litters.  Will  ship  C.  O.  I),  on 
F-  G*  FISH ER,  Shady  Side  F  arm,  Madison,  ,V.  Y. 


Collie  Puppies  L3.  « 

lar  free.  CLOY  KILN  GO  K  COLLI  F 


raised,  pedigreed,  the  unusual 
iptive,  illustrated  circu. 

KAllM,  <  'ham  hem  burg,  |*a. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  2  months  old 


Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET 


D 


M  a  1  e,  »«; 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


°?.7  Food  money  on  a  worthless  dog.  English  or 

Welsh  Shepherds  are  horn  with  natl.  herding  instinct 
Buy  now,  before  stock  isexh’d.  George  Bowman.  Marathon,  R.». 


Beautiful  Pure  White  Spayed  Collie 


10  mos. 

t tonally  fine  dog.  Will  make  a  wonderful  playmate  and 
watch  dog.  *50.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Barlow,  Sugor  Grove,  Pa. 


Tricolor  SaMe  and  White  Collie  PUPPIES. 


JOHN  D.  SMITH 


Walton,  New  York 


“k®  Shore  Kennels,  lllmrod.  JT.  Y.,  offers  WATER 
"  SPANIELS,  AIREDALES.  Alto  Coon  Dog.  Summer  Prices. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  44 square  deal.  ##  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  ; 
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O  — r*_  because  Larro  has  just  the  right  amount 

Odl-C  0f  protein  from  the  right  sources.  More 
is  often  dangerous.  Less  is  often  not  enough. 


C _  r  because  the  quantity  and  high  quality  of 
0316  each  ingredient  absolutely  do  not  change. 
No  variations  to  throw  cows  off  feed.  Larro-fed  cows 
are  always  in  the  best  of  health. 


Q  because  a  powerful  electro-magnet  pre- 

OalC  vents  tramp  iron  and  steel  from  getting 
into  finished  Larro.  Absolutely  no  nails,  wird,  needles 
or  junk  in  Larro. 


Q /*..  because  it  is  free  from  adulteration  and 
OUIC  fillers.  It  contains  nothing  but  clean, 
wholesome,  milk-making,  profit-making  ingredients. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,-  Detroit,  Mich. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages .  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Growing  Alfalfa  and  Soy  Beans 

We  have  about  two  acres  of  heavy 
clover  sod,  plowed  under  last  Fall,  on 
which  we  plan  to  sow  Soy  beans  and  seed 
to  Alfalfa.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  seed  with  beans,  or  wait  un¬ 
til  beans  are  harvested  and  then  disk  and 
seed  to  Alfalfa  in  August?  The  beans 
are  to  be  cut  for  green  feed.  We  have  a 
Guernsey  heifer  under  two  and  a  half 
years  old  on  test.  She  is  giving  about  35 
lbs.  milk  per  day,  milked  three  times.  We 
are  feeding  her  14  lbs.  daily  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grain  mixture :  1.000  lbs.  mixed 
feed,  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  300  lbs.  each  of 
hominy,  oats  and  bran,  about  20  lbs. 
sweet  corn  silage,  10  lbs.  mixed  hay,  and 
very  shortly  we  shall  have  rye  and  vetch 
to  cut  for  green  feed.  Would  you  advise 
any  change  in  the  grain  ration  when  we 
start  the  green  feed?  R.  w.  M. 

New  York. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  three 
conditions  are  requisite  for  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  an  Alfalfa  field.  First,  the 
area  selected  must  be  naturally  well 
drained  ;  it  must  be  productive  soil,  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  more  than  an  average 
crop  of  either  corn  or  wheat. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary 
that  an  abundance  of  lime  be  distributed 
in  order  that  the  soil  may  be  neutral, 
thus  permitting  the  nitrogen  gathering 
bacteria  to  flourish  and  multiply  and 
function.  Difficulties  in  the  establishing 
of  Alfalfa  fields  are  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  proper  consideration  is  not 
given  to  this  item,  namely,  that  Alfalfa 
plants  require  an  abundance  of  calcium, 
and  that  the  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria 
cannot  flourish  in  an  acid  soil. 

In  the  third  place,  unless  Alfalfa  has 
been  previously  produced  on  this  area, 
or  unless  the  field  has  been  coated  with 
manure  which  is  the  product  from  ani¬ 
mals  having  been  fed  Alfalfa  hay,  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  the  nitrogen  gath¬ 
ering  bacteria  either  by  inoculation,  that 
is,  by  distributing  soil  from  a  field  where 
Alfalfa  has  been  produced,  or  with  cul¬ 
tures  which  are  now  available  for  treat¬ 
ing  the  seed. 

Perhaps  quite  as  important  as  any  of 
these  three  items  is  the  matter  of  prepar¬ 
ation  of  the  soil.  Alfalfa  plants,  under 
proper  conditions,  are  vigorous  and  har¬ 
dy,  but  the  seedbed  must  be  very  care¬ 
fully  prepared  in  order  that  the  plants 
may  survive  weeds,  which  easily  croYvd 
out  the  Alfalfa  plants.  This  is  why  the 
use  of  oats  and  Canada  field  peas  as  a 
crop  preceding  Alfalfa  has  given  splendid 
results  in  selected  territories.  A  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  of  oats  and  peas  checks  the 
development  of  troublesome  weeds  and, 
where  oats  and  peas  are  used  either  as  a 
forage  crop  or  cut  and  cured  as  hay,  it 
is  possible  to  re-plow  the  land  relatively 
early  in  the  Summer,  fallow  it  until  Au¬ 
gust,  and  thus  get  rid  of  any  weed  seeds 
which  may  be  present. 

I  rather  doubt  the  wisdom  of  putting 
in  the  Alfalfa  seed  with  the  Soy  beans,  as 
you  propose.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  Soy  beans  do  better  in  rows  than 
when  broadcast.  If  Soy  beans  are  to 
precede  Alfalfa,  then  I  should  certainly 
take  off  the  crop  of  Soy  beans,  disk  or 
plow  the  area,  fallow  it  until  the  middle 
of  August,  and  then  make  a  seeding  of 
Alfalfa  without  a  nurse  crop.  In  many 
sections  of  New  York  State  good  results 
in  establishing  an  Alfalfa  field  follow 
the  practice  of  seding  the  Alfalfa  in  the 
Spring  and  using  a  light  seeding  of  oats 
as  a  nurse  crop.  This  precludes  the 
necessity  of  replowing  or  preparing  the 
seedbed  and,  under  average  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  a  most  desirable  procedure. 
It  is  essential,  however,  in  any  event,  to 
follow  the  advice  first  mntioned  in  this 
reply,  viz.,  choosing  an  area  which  is  well 
suited  for  producing  this  legume, '  and 
then  making  sure  that  it  is  limed,  inocu¬ 
lated  and  a  suitable  seedbed  provided. 
Care,  likewise,  should  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  Alfalfa  seed.  Kansas  or 
Utah  grown  seed  has  many  advantages, 
and  if  one  can  obtain  the  Grimm  Alfalfa 
seed,  it  appears  to  be  worth  its  addi¬ 
tional  cost. 

As  I  figure  it,  the  ration  that  you  are 
now  feeding,  using,  as  a  basis  1.000  lbs. 
of  the  mixed  feed,  yields  about  17^>  per 
cent  in  protein.  The  presence  of  so  much 
(Continued  on  Page  740) 


ONE  For 

™  Absolutely 
DAY  Cleon  Milk 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT’S  ALL 

That’s  about  all  it  costs  when  you  • 
use  our  DR.  CLARK  PURITY 
MILK  STRAINER. 

This  best  of  all  strainers  gets  every 
last  bit  of  sediment  out  of  milk, 
leaving  it  clean,  pure,  and  as  sweet 
as  a  healthy  cow’s  breath.  We  guar¬ 
antee  that  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk 
Strainer  will  do  all  we  say  it  will — 
now  make  us  prove  it  right  on  your 
herd. 

Made  in  10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes,  in¬ 
expensive,  and  never  wears  out.  Ii 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  A  243  Champion  St.. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Fatter  pigs  & 
fatter  profits 

HOGS  need  animal  food  to  build 
flesh  and  bone.  Dold-Quality 
Digester  Tankage  is  60%  animal 
protein.  Mix  with  grain  or  feed 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 
Gives  better  results  than  grain 

alone;  saves  one-third  cost.  Tankage-fed 
hogs  show  more  pounds  when  marketed — and 
more  profit  per  pound.  Experience  proves  it. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  DOLD- 
QUALITY  Poultry  and  stock  foods 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 

Dept.R.N,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


DIGESTER 

TANKAGE 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  throe  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Send  for  catalog  and  get  our  attractive 
proposition  for  early  buyers 

SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  510,  Salem,  Ohi# 


.  Get  the  new  Peer- 
pr  ja  —  less  Bargain  Book 

r  before  you  spend  a  cent  for  Fence-- 
r-  Barb  Wire-Steel  Posts-Gates-Roofing 
or  Paints.  All  now  sold  direct  from  factory 
p-  to  you.  Wait!  Before  you  buy  get  our  prices. 
,  1  04  page  catalog  FREE  .  Fac tones  at  Cleveland 

Adrian,  Mich.,  and  Memphis.  Term  WnteNOWto 
PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.  Dept.  4022  CLEVELAND,  Will 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

SOME  NEW  THINGS  IN  THE  TRUCKING  RE¬ 
GION  ;  CHANGES  IN  NEW  YORK,  NEW 

JERSEY  AND  MAINE  ;  POTATO  BOOM  IN 

NORTHWEST  ;  APPLE  EXPORTS. 

A  few  of  the  early  developments  in  the 
various  centers  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
production  are  worth  noting  as  sugges¬ 
tions  or  warnings  for  producers  in  gen¬ 
eral.  There  are  a  few  prominent  features 
such  as  heavy  planting  of  truck  crops  in 
r  lorida  and  California,  the  lateness  of 
the  season  in  the  East  and  the  earliness 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  some  shifting  from 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey;  a  tendency  to  co¬ 
operative  marketing  in  Maine  where 
nearly  half  the  potato  crop  was  handled 
that  way ;  an  increase  in  planting  of 
celery  and  carrots  in  Western  New  York 
and  an  increase  in  marketing  by  motor 
trucks  in  nearly  all  sections. 

MORE  CARROTS  AND  CELERY 

Perhaps^  the  most  varied  situation  is 
that  in  W  estern  New  York.  The  num¬ 
erous  market  crops  grown  in  that  section 
offer  points  of  comparison.  It  is  plain 
that  the  boom  in  prices  of  carrots  this 
‘Spring  will  lead  to  more  planting,  per¬ 
haps  to  a  dangerous  extent,  since  the 
market  is  always  limited.  Celery  also 
paid  well,  and  there  may  be  10  per  cent 
more  planted  this  year.  The  onion  situ¬ 
ation  is  very  uncertain  since  about  one- 
half  the  growers  sold  early  and  made 
money,  while  the  others  stored  the  onions 
and  lost  in  weight  and  price  of  the  crop. 
Probably  the  decreased  acreage  result¬ 
ing  from  discouragement  will  be  offset  by 
the  enthusiastic  planting  of  those  who 
did  well  the  past  season.  Fruit  promises 
well  in  that  important  section.  It  is 
commonly  agreed  that  the  apple  crop  did 
not  pay  last  season  except  perhaps  on 
early  sales,  and  there  is  some  danger 
that  the  coming  crop  will  be  neglected 
as  regards  spraying  and  cultivation. 

SWEET  CORN  IN  JERSEY 

The  New  Jersey  section  is  almost 
equally  varied  and  important.  The  most 
interesting  feature  is  the  tendency  to 
shift  from  the  Giant,  Green  Mountain 
and  other  late  varieties  to  the  early  Cob¬ 
bler.  Potatoes  were  a  poor  crop  in  New 
Jersey  last  year  on  account  of  drouth. 
Some  growers  will  change  partly  to  to¬ 
matoes  but  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
great  loss  of  potato  acreage.  Probably 
more  sweet  corn,  cucumbers  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  vegetables  will  be  grown.  Sweet 
corn  will  be  a  favorite  in  Northern  New 
Jersey  because  the  Japanese  beetle  quar¬ 
antine  would  seem  to  shut  out  the  usual 
supply  from  Southern  New  Jersey. 

WHITE  POTATOES  FAVORED 

Michigan  is  an  important  fruit  and 
vegetable  section.  Last  season  there 
was  a  wide  variation  in  the  yield  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  State  and  correspond¬ 
ing  variation  in  the  sentiment  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  On  the  whole,  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  much  change  this  season.  The  most 
notable  tendency  is  a  shifting  from  the 
russety  potatoes  to  the  round  white  va¬ 
rieties,  especially  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
Carman  No.  3.  Both  in  this  section  and 
in  Western  New  York  it  is  said  many  of 
the  dealers  refuse  to  pay  as  much  for  the 
darker  varieties  as  for  the  white  ones. 
Onions  were  a  short  crop  in  Michigan 
but  they  are  grown  on  certain  areas  of 
muck  soil  adapted  to  onions  better  than 
to  anything  else  and  growers  are  likely 
to  stick  to  onions  through  thick  and 
thin.  Apple  growers  do  not  seem  espec¬ 
ially  dissatisfied  although  prices  gener¬ 
ally  averageed  not  much  more  than  a 
dollar  per  100  lbs.,  orchard  run.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  insist  on  sales  for  cash 
on  delivery,  thus  avoiding  a  common 
cause  of  trouble  and  worry  to  growers. 
The  Michigan  grape  crop  yielded  two  to 
six  tons  per  acre  last  season,  and  sold 
mostlv  from  $45  to  $50  per  ton.  Growers 
who  fertilized  heavily  had  larger  yields 
and  made  very  good  profits.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  plan  more  liberal  fertilizing 
this  season.  In  Minnesota  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  there  was  some  discussion  over  the 
light  yield  and  low  prices  for  potatoes 
and  probably  there  will  be  some  decrease 
in  acreage  of  this  crop  and  also  of  cab¬ 
bage  and  onions. 

In  the  northern  Pacific  Coast  region, 
especially  Oregon  and  Washington,  there 
is  a  boom  in  potatoes  owing  to  the  luck 
of  Northwestern  growers  in  raising  a 
good  crop  last  year  when  there  was  a 
shortage  of  potatoes  in  most  parts  of 
the  far  west.  These  growers  actually 
received  more  for  their  potatoes  recently 
than  growers  in  Maine  and  Western  New 
York.  Probably  the  usual  thing  will 
result  and  potatoes  will  be  overplanted 
in  the  northwest  this  season. 

EUROPE’S  IDEAS  ON  APPLES 

Apple  market  reports  from  Europe 
show  how  tastes  differ.  In  January  and 
February  the  Dutch  were  paying  top 
prices  for  Ben  Davis  and  more  than 
twice  as  much  for  the  Baldwin.  The 
Danes  also  paid  top  prices,  up  to  $7  for 
Bens  and  Ganos.  But  the  Germans  have 
imported  American  apples  before  and 
they  chose  the  Jonathan  and  Spitzen- 
berg  and  discounted  the  green  kinds  and 
the  coarse  varieties.  German  demand  is 
much  like  that  of  most  American  mar¬ 


kets.  British  markets  have  shown  some 
lack  of  discrimination  according  to 
American  market  standards.  They  have 
often  quoted  the  Ben  Davis,  Stark.  Bald¬ 
win.  and  Spy  at  about  the  same  level. 
English  buyers  used  to  prefer  the  New¬ 
town  Pippin  to  any  other  imported  va¬ 
riety,  but  now  they  often  pay  as  much 
or  more  for  the  best  red  kinds,  although 
the  Greening  has  often  topped  the  mar¬ 
ket  the  past  Winter.  They  usually  quote 
small  apples  higher  than  very  large  ones, 
because  families  want  an  apple  for  each 
member  when  they  buy.  a  pound.  Europe 
will  take  four  or  five  million  barrels  of 
American  and  Canadian  apples  this  sea¬ 
son,  two-thirds  of  them  American.  Yet 
the  average  Englander  still  consumes 
only  about  two  apples  a  week,  including 
supplies  from  all  sources.  Americans 
come  close  to  eating  the  proverbial  daily 
apple  that  keeps  the  doctor  away. 

GENERAL  OUTLOOK  GOOD 

In  selling  produce,  much  will  depend 
on  condition  of  business.  Industries, 
most  of  them  are  not  quite  so  active  as 
they  were,  but  the  outlook  is  still  fair 
in  that  respect  for  the  few  months  that 
can  be  sized  up  in  advance. 

Fruit  growers  are  already  talking  of 
good  crop  prospects  based  on  the  num¬ 
ber  and  condition  of  fruit  buds.  It  should 
be  a  bearing  year  in  the  eastern  apple 
section.  Southern  peach  prospects  con¬ 
tinue  good. 

Labor  scarcity  is  much  talked  about  in 
the  South,  where  they  have  always  had 
plenty  of  farm  help  in  the  past.  High 
city  wages  have  called  away  as  many  as 
30  per  cent  of  the  negroes  in  some 
States.  This  means  that  southern  farm 
wages  will  rise  nearer  the  equal  level 
than  before.  g.  b.  f. 


Crop  Notes 

We  have  had  a  mild  Winter  here  in 
the  Finger  Lake  district  with  little  snow. 
A  few  days  ago  a  blanket  of  snow  de¬ 
scended  on  us  and  to  look  out  you  would 


have  said  it  was  January  instead  of 
April.  This  soon  melted  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  all-day  rain.  The  ground 
needed  it  all,  for  many  wells  were  dry. 
The  bulbs  are  all  starting  also  the  grass. 
“The  mister”  as  my  Pennsylvania  friends 
say,  has  been  getting  grape  cuttings  for 
a  vienyard,  5.000.  Some  will  die  per¬ 
haps,  but  we  hope  to  make  a  start  for 
grape  culture.  We  have  very  little  fruit 
on  our  farm,  and  this  is  a  fruit  section. 
It  will  be  some  years  before  we  realize 
much  I  suppose,  but  we  will  have  the  joy 
of  seeing  the  325  Seckel  pear  trees  grow 
and  half  as  many  apples,  besides  berries. 
We  are  putting  them  near  the  house 
where  every  attention  can  be  given  them 
Old  fruit  men  tell  us  to  guard  against 
mice.  We  had  one  young  tree  girdled 
this  year  by  them.  One  experienced  man 
tells  us  to  tie  pieces  of  commercial  roofing 
around  with  wire  each  Fall  and  keep  the 
pieces  from  year  to  year.  We  shall  put 
Yellow-eye  beans  in  with  the  trees  this 
year  to  insure  plenty  of  cultivation.  The 
improved  road  put  in  last  Summer  past 
our  house  has  been  a  great  comfort  this 
Winter.  Autos  have  gone  all  Winter  and 
soon  the  tourist  season  will  open  up. 
With  Watkins  Glen  only  nine  miles 
away,  we  have  a  constant  stream  of  cars 
during  the  Summer.  Many  turn  this  to 
good  account  for  themselves  with  road¬ 
side  sales  and  tourist  inns.  We  have 
been  using  wood  in  our  furnace  most  of 
the  Winter,  much  of  it  old  beams  and 
boards  from  the  big  barn  we  tore  down 
and  rebuilt.  With  coal  at  $15  and  $16 
a  ton  it  is  a  big  saving,  and  helps  dis¬ 
pose  of  this  useless  old  timber  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  Our  hens  have  done 
wonderfully  well  for  us  all  Winter.  Of 
course  they  have  the  best  of  care  and  are 
happy.  They  are  White  Leghorns.  This 
is  the  first  year  we  have  had  our  pullets 
by  themselves  and  it  certainly  pays,  we 
find.  We  did  not  put  lights  on  them  but 
on  the  old  hens  mornings.  We  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  poultry  raisers  about  here  are 
in  an  egg  pool,  and  ship  our  eggs  to  New 
York.  We  take  our  eggs  to  the  pool 
station  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  They 
must  be  cleaned  and  packed  in  crates 
first.  Before  they  are  shipped  they  are 
repacked  and  sorted.  Prices  have  only 
been  fair.  mbs.  h.  b. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Ration  Without  Silage 

ill  you  give  me  good  ration  for  feed¬ 
ing  milk  cows?  I  feed  at  present  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  cornmeal, 
100  lbs.  crushed  oats,  50  lbs.  oilmeal,  25 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  4  lbs.  salt  I  feel 
2  lbs.  of  this  feed  to  every  2  lbs.  of  milk. 
The  cows  do  not  give  the  milk  they 
should.  I  feed  10  lbs.  mixed  clover  hay 
to  each  cow.  w.  j.  c. 

Long  Island. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  is 
evidently  deficient  in  protein  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  get  much  better  results  if 
you  would  correct  this  condition.  A  ra¬ 
tion  consisting  of  250  lbs.  cornmeal,  150 
lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  crushed  oats,  150  lbs. 
linseed  meal,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100 
lbs.  gluten  feed  would  no  doubt  enable 
you  to  obtain  more  milk  at  less  cost. 

Your  are  feeding  a  pound  of  this  grain 
ration  for  every  pound  of  milk  produced. 
This  is  unnecessary  with  the  ration  sub¬ 
mitted  above.  One  pound  of  feed  for 
each  3y2  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  cow 
per  day  ought  to  prove  ample,  provided 
it  is  supplemented  with  a  good  roughage 
and  some  succulence  such  as  mangels  or 
beet  pulp.  f.  c.  m. 


An  Ox  for  Cultivating 

I  notice  an  inquiry  about  using  a 
single  ox  for  cultivating,  and  the  writer 
seemed  to  think  he  must  have  a  ring  in 
the  animal’s  nose  to  fasten  reins  to. 
While  I  have  never  had  oxen  myself,  a 
friend  and  neighbor  of  mine  had  a  single 
ox  a  few  years  ago  which  his  boys  train¬ 
ed  to  drive  just  as  you  would  a  horse. 
He  had  a  common  head  halter  with  a 
ring  on  each  side  to  snap  the  reins  into, 
and  used  this  ox  to  plow,  cultivate,  rake 
hay  and  even  used  him  in  a  buggy  or 
pung,  driving  with  the  reina  fastened  to 
each  side  of  the  halter,  and  wearing  a 
harness  the  same  as  a  horse.  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  knew  anything  about  a 
yoke  or  a  goad.  lewis  o.  b.  iiolway 

Maine. 


Send  for 
This  Book 
Today 


IPs  Worth  Dollars 

but 

Free  to  Dairymen 

Here  is  a  book  that  has  earned  for  itself 
a  reputation  far  beyond  that  of  ordinary 
sales  literature.  It  has  won  popularity 
among  dairymen  because  it  has  been  a  real 
help  to  them  —  it  has  shown  the  way  to 
successful  machine  milking.  It  is  a  book 
for  the  man  who  wants  to  KNOW —  the 
man  who  will  think  and  profit  by  his 
thinking.  It  is  a  book  for  the  man  who 
wants  to  make  more  money  from  his  cows. 

Do  you  know  what  the  Automatic  Con¬ 
troller  is?  How  it  operates  ?  Why  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  correct  milking  ?  Do  you  know 
what  the  Positive  Relief  Pulsator  is?  The 
Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup?  The  Moisture 
Trap  ?  And  how  they  affect  your  profits? 


These  features  are  essential  to  perfect 
machine  milking.  And  unless  you  under¬ 
stand  them  you  cannot  appraise  the  value 
of  different  milking  machines — you  can¬ 
not  judge  their  relative  merits.  Neither 
can  you  fully  appreciate  the  perfection 
which  machine  milking  has  attained.  You 
simply  must  have  this  book  —  and  soon ! 

Then  there  is  the  chapter,  “The  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Clean  Milk”.  This  one  article 
alone  might  easily  be  worth  many  dollars 
to  you ;  it  has  been  to  others.  And  its 
value  is  just  as  great  to  the  user  of  one 
make  of  milking  machine  as  another  — 
in  fact,  it  is  of  great  value  to  any  dairyman 
whether  he  milks  by  machine  or  hand. 


You  want  to  make  more  money  from  dairying.  This  book  will  help  you.  Don’t  put  off  sending 
nru  Xt'  j  r  ri?ht  now’  You  incur  no  obligation.  It’s  absolutely  free  for  the  asking. 
J  housands  of  other  dairymen  have  profited  by  it.  Why  not  you?  Please  address  Dept.  20. 


D.H.  BUrrell  Zc  Co.  Inc. 


Little  Falls.  New  York 
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See  and  Try 
A  New  1924 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separator 

Side-by-Side 

with  any  other  machine  any  clever  sales  talk  may 
have  caused  you  to  think  of  buying  because  it 
is  said  to  be  “just  as  good,”  cheaper,  or  for 
any  other  reason. 

And  if  merely  SEEING  the  two  machines  SIDE- 
BY-SIDE  does  notcon  vince  you,  go  a  step  further  and 
TRY  them  side-by-side.  Not  one  buyer  in  a  hundred 
ever  does  that  and  fails  to  choose  the  De  Laval. 

If  your  local  De  Laval  agent  is  not  anxious  to 
give  you  every  opportunity  to  thus  avoid  making  a 
mistake  in  the  purchase  of  a  cream  separator,  the 
use  of  which  means  a  saving  or  a  loss  every  time  it 
is  used  twice-a-day  every  day  in  the  year,  please 
drop  us  a  line  to  the  nearest  general  office  address 
below  and  we  will  be  glad  to  do  so  directly. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 

29  East  Madison  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


THE 

4 


place  to  cool  milk  is  on  the  farm;  the  time  right  after 
milking.  Stops  germ  growth.  Removes  animal  and  food 
odors.  Gives  milk  a  better  flavor,  makes  it  last  longer. 

The  Champion  is  the  most  practical,  reasonably  priced  milk 
cooler  on  the  market.  One  milking  saved  more  than  pays  its 

C°St*  CHAMPION  SHEET  METAL  CO.,  Inc. 

103  CHAMPION  BUILDING  CORTLAND,  N.  Y 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER. 

stops  Germ  Growth 


SIL 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
M  Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 

V  Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 

W  size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 

several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
"The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take  -  Up  Hoop." 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  b«.oks  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  Droved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hop.d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth 


Price  $1.00 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  V.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Growing  Alfalfa  and  Soy  Beans 

(Continued  from  Page  738) 
ground  barley  feed  and  oat  feed  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  increases  the  bulk  and  fiber.  As¬ 
suming  that  you  have  some  of  this  feed 
in  hand  and  desire  to  utilize  it  as  a  basis 
for  your  dairy  ration,  I  should  suggest 
that  you  proceed  as  follows :  1.000  lbs.  of 
mixed  20  per  cent  feed,  200  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  300  lbs.  hominy,  300  lbs.  gluten 
feed,  200  lbs.  wheat  bran. 

When  the  animals  go  out  to  pasture, 
then  the  addition  of  the  hominy  and  glu¬ 
ten  feed  would  be  all  that  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  and,  under  such  circumstances,  an 
18  or  20  per  cent  feed  ought  to  suffice. 
If  the  Guernsey  heifer  in  question,  how¬ 
ever,  continues  to  produce  as  much  as  35 
lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  give  her  a  ration  carrying  as 
much  as  24  per  cent  of  protein. 

Rye  and  vetch  make  a  good  green  feed, 
although  you  will  find  that  the  cutting 
period  is  relatively  short.  Rye  grows 
very  rapidly  and  in  its  earlier  stage  is  in¬ 
clined  to  the  washy,  while  in  its  later 
states  it  is  woody  and  unpalatable.  I 
should  think  that  unless  you  have  an 
abundance  of  pasture,  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  you  to  seed  some  oats  and  Can¬ 
ada  field  peas  as  early  in  the  Spring  as 
possible,  making  successive  seedings  of 
this  crop  to  provide  the  desired  soiling 
crop.  It  is  quite  a  desirable  green  feed. 


Feed  for  Cows  and  Sheep 

I  would  like  a  good  dairy  ration  for  a 
cow  fresh,  and  one  to  freshen  in  June.  I 
am  now  feeding  a  mixed  dairy  ration 
which  I  buy  for  $2.80  per  ewt.,  24  per 
cent  protein.  I  have  a  poor  grade  of  hay, 
Timothy ;  no  silage  or  roots.  I  intend 
to  feed  the  cows  when  drying  up  30  lbs. 
eornmeal,  30  lbs.  bran,  30  lbs.  ground 
oats.  I  would  like  to  have  a  mixture  of 
500  or  600  lbs.  Cottonseed  meal,  43  per 
cent,  is  $3.15  per  100  lbs. ;  gluten  feed, 
$2.75 ;  linseed  meal,  $2.75  ;  bran,  $1.00 ; 
ground  oats,  $2.35 ;  brown  middlings, 
$1.90;  eornmeal,  $2.10.  Would  the  fol¬ 
lowing  be  a  good  ration  for  sheep  in  lamb, 
yearlings  ,and  sheep  with  lambs  by  side? 
Thirty  pounds  each  of  bran,  ground  oats 
and  eornmeal,  and  10  lbs.  linseed  meal. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  L. 

The  suggested  ration  of  30  ibs.  of  corn, 
30  lbs.  of  bran,  30  lbs.  of  oats  and  10 
ibs.  of  linseed  meal  would  make  a  good 
combination  for  use  in  feeding  your  dry 
cow,  and  it  would  be  equally  successful 
in  feeding  sheep.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
incorporate  quite  as  much  linseed  meal 
in  rations  for  sheep,  especially  where 
they  have  access  to  a  fairly  good  grade 
of  hay.  More  oats  and  less  grain  would 
be  preferable  for  the  sheep.  The  feeding 
of  grain  to  ewes  heavy  in  lamb  has  been 
known  to  prompt  the  losing  of  their  wool, 
and  for  this  reason  a  combination  of 
oats  and  bran  is  generally  considered  ad¬ 
visable  for  feeding  sheep. 

If  I  were  combining  the  ingredients 
mentioned  I  should  not  combine  them  in 
equal  amounts,  as  you  have  indicated. 
Remember  that  cottonseed  meal  carries 
about  43  per  cent  of  protein,  gluten  feed 
about  25,  linseed  meal  runs  between  30 
and  35,  bran  will  give  about  14  per  cent, 
and  ground  oats  in  the  neighborhood  of 
12.  Buckwheat  middlings  will  run  about 
28  per  cent,  eornmeal  around  8  per  cent 
of  protein.  If  we  select  our  proteins  from 
the  basic  ingredients  which  will  give  us  a 
unit  of  protein  at  the  lowest  cost,  and 
follow  the  same  plan  in  choosing  our 
carbohydrates,  we  shall  use  largely  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  linseed  meal,  buckwheat 
middlings  and  eornmeal.  We  cannot  over¬ 
look  the  fact,  however,  that  a  ration  com¬ 
pounded  from  concentrated  products  of 
this  character  must  be  supplemented  with 
some  bulky  feeds,  like  corn  and  ground 
oats. 

If  you  desire,  therefore,  to  compound  a 
shovel  mixture  and  use  the  ingredients 
mentioned  which  are  lowest  in  cost  and 
best  suited  for  your  purpose,  the  follow¬ 
ing  combination  has  been  worked  out  to 
feed  our  own  cows :  Buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  200  lbs. ;  eornmeal,  250  lbs. ;  bran, 
100  lbs. ;  oats,  100  lbs. ;  linseed  meal.  150 
lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  You  can 
simplify  this  ration  for  Summer  condi¬ 
tions.  I  would  not  use  any  buckwheat 
middlings  during  the  Summer,  for  buck¬ 
wheat  feeds  become  wormy  in  Summer, 
not  having  the  keeping  qualities  which 
accompany  eornmeal,  bran  and  the  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  supplied  by  cottonseed  meal  and 
linseed  meal.  I  should  not  feed  any  of 
the  cottonseed  meal  to  the  sheep. 


FOR  sheep  ticks,  scab, 
foot  rot,  maggots  and 
shear  cuts. 

For  hog  lice,  skin  diseases 
and  healthful  surround¬ 
ings. 

Provide  a  wallow  for 
your  hogs.  Add  Dr.  Hess 
Dip  occasionally.  It’s  the 
handy  way. 

Sprinkle  in  the  dairy 
barn.  Keeps  everything 
sanitary  and  clean-smell¬ 
ing. 

Sprinkle  or  spray  the 
poultry-house  occasionally 
to  kill  the  mites,  lice  and 
disease  germs. 

There  is  scarcely  an  ani¬ 
mal  parasite,  skin  disease 
or  infection  that  Dr.  Hess 
Dip  and  Disinfectant  will 
not  remedy. 

Use  it  about  the  home 
wherever  there  is  filth  or  a 
foul  odor. 

Standardized  Guaranteed 
DR.  HESS  &  CLARK. 
Ashland,  Ohio 


E^imiLinw 


«  TANKS 
m>  VATS 

HffiffiBS  tubs 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  Water  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 

Free 

NEGLECT' 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

,  $1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  easel 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  priced 
Writefordescriptlve  booklet  f 


MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

H  CUTTniliC  For  Horses, 
II  E  if  I  U  II  O  Cattle,  Hogs. 


Conditioning,  Worm  Expelling 

Indigestion,  Heaves, 
Colds,  Coughs,  Distem¬ 
per.  Is  your  horse 
afflicted  with 


Over  SO  year#’  sale 


HEAVES 


Use  2  large  cans.  Cost 
$2.50.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  One  can 
at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  A  Veterinary’s  Com¬ 
pound,  in  powder  form.  Given  in  the  feed.  Most 
economical.  Safe  to  use.  65c  and  $1.25  cans. 
At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

Tho  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


New 


Kill  Rats  Way 


In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

__  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

FfGfi  BOOK  mice,  tel  1  i  n  g  about  VIEDS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 

STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Covltle  and  Har¬ 
lan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid.  45.00.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Member  International  Baby  Chick  Asso. 

This  Animated  Ball  of  Fluff 

Is  but  one  of  the  thousands 
of  strong,  lively,  pure-bred 
chicks  daily  breaking 
through  their  shells  at  the 

MANSFIELD 
HATCHERY 

Black  chicks,  White  chicks, 
lied  chicks,  Brown  chicles — 
ten  popular  varieties  to 
select  from.  All  proven 
money-making  strains,  free 
from  white  diarrhea  or  here- 
ditary  chick  ailments.  Buy 
your  MANSFIELD  BETTER  CHICKS  now— 
you  11  have  early  matured  pullets  and  the 
pleasure  of  marketing  eggs  and  broilers  at  a 
profitable  season. 

Illustrated  Book  and  Price  List  on  Request 

White  Rocks 
Anconas 
Black  Minorcas 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 


R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 
White  Orpingtons 
Buff  Orpingtons 
Barred  Rocks 


You  Pay  100%-  You  Receive  100% 


Mansfield  Hatchery 
EST.  1888 


1203  SCHOOL  ST. 


MANSFIELD,  Mass. 


^BABY  CHICKS^ 

THAT  GROW  INTO 
“RECORD  LAYERS” 

cX 

THOROUGHBRED  CH ICKS 

ROCKS-REDS— LEGHORNS 

Our  Tliorouglibred  Chicks  are  bred  from 
heavy-laying  stocks,  expertly  hatched. 
Carefully  selected  for  size  and  vitality. 

You  can  depend  upon  them  to  grow  into 
adult  birds  that  will  make  real  money  for 
you.  Avoid  disappointments  by  buying 
all  your  Baby  Chicks  from  us. 

Send  for  Our  1924  Catalog 

LONG  ISLAND  HATCHERIES,  Inc. 

10  Maple  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  L.  I, 

Phone— Rockville  Center  2373-W. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

“All  Chickens  Lay  Eggs” 

O  °rt; ®e6s„r ‘hat  brin£  toP  prices  New  York  Market. 
OURS  DO.  We  have  bred  egg  quality  for  13  years. 

BABY  CHICKS 

. .  25  50  100  500  1000 

May  $4.00  $8.00  $15  $72.50  $145 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 

2o  50  100  600  1000 

May  $5.25  $10.50  $20  $95.00  $190 

MAY  7th  and  14th  DELIVERY 

Pullets,  8  Weeks’  Old,  $1.25 
„  ,  OUR  GUARANTEE 

fcvery  chick  sent  to  you  is  healthy  and  well  hatched.  No  runts  or 
culls  leave  our  plant.  Parent  stock. are  pure  bred  and  are 
heavy  layers  of  winter  eags. 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

EGGS-CHICKS 
Stocks  Now  Half  Price 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 
winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham¬ 
pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  made 
net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr.  Carr, 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  made  over  $800  profit  from  53  hens. 
16  page  Circular  FREE.  Large  Catalog  Booklet 
25  cents. 

J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 

BARRON  HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS 

1500  S.  C.  W.  L.  Chicks  a  week  Thruout  May. 
Large,  llully,  lull  o’pep  babies. 

Breeders,  Barron,  2  to  5  yrs.  old  exclusively.  Long, 
deep-bodied,  egg  type  birds.  Selected  for  health  and 
vigor.  Producers  of  big,  chalk-white  premium  eggs. 
Males,  Hollywood,  pedigreed,  (nuf-sed).  Quality  not 
quantity  our  motto.  We  are  specialized  breeders  of 
high  producing  Leghorns  only.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed, 
prepaid.  Order  from  this  “ad”  to  avoid  delay  and 
disappointment.  Deposit,  25%  secures  your  order- 
Reference,  Vineland  Trust  Co. 

Prices  -  $18.00  per  loo  MARTIN  LALLY 
5.00  “  25  Vineland  -  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

TO  LAY  BEFORE  AUGUST  1st 

100  Selected  "Rapp”  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets, 
February  Hatch.  May  delivery,  #1.50  each; 
June  SI. 7  5.  Also  100  Selected  "Walker”  Red 
Pullets,  June  delivery,  SI. 75. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 


BABY  CHIX  "0’0,'°  f-°~ MAr- d— iv-ery-’  Barred 

gu.-ir.  QUALITY  POULTRY  F< 

LORD’S  Wyckoff  S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Chix 


Rocks,  12c  each,  W.  Leghorns,  10c 
each.  LIVE  count  and  satisfaction 
guar.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM.WM.  P,  SCOTT.  Prep.,  Harrington,  Del. 

and 
Eggs 

at  attractive  prices.  All  stock  furnished  from  my 
owrr  flocks.  M.  W  DEMICK,  Hammond,  N.Y. 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Hatching  Eggs  5!ld.0p*eir2hper' 

hundred  in  case  lots.  Brookcrest  Farm,  Cranbury,  N.  J , 

S  fi  ANRflNK  Sheppard  Strain.  Eggs.  $2-15:  *12-100, 
0.  U.  HnUUnAO  prepaid.  G.  SIMMS  Box  T  Lake,  N.tI 

Tmtlnucp  Eppcp  a"d  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 

i  uuiutioC  UCCoC  Rggw.  $5perdoz.  Order  from  this  ad v. 

H.  II.  FREED  .  Telford,  Pa. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs  S5„.T 


Epsom  Salts  for  Hens 

Is  it  practical  to  give  physic  to  lay¬ 
ing  hens  (1  lb.  Epsom  salts  to  100 
birds)  ?  Can  it  be  done  without  inter¬ 
rupting  their  egg  production?  Would  it 
be  harmful  to  hens  if  allowed  free  access 
to  bin  of  hardwood  ashes?  What  is  the 
best  method  of  feeding  charcoal,  lime,  grit 
and  oyster  shell?  I  have  been  feeding  all 
except  the  lime  in  their  litter,  m.  f.  p. 

Great  Valley,  N.  Y. 

The  giving  of  Epsom  salts  to  hens  should 
not  bring  about  anything  more  than  a 
very  temporary  disturbance  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  amount  spoken  of,  1  lb. 
to  each  100  mature  fowls,  is  the  dose  usu¬ 
ally  recommended.  It  should  probably 
be  less  rather  than  more,  however.  This 
may  be  given  by  dissolving  it  in  all  the 
drinking  water  that  the  fowls  will  con¬ 
sume  during  the  day,  or  by  mixing  a  so¬ 
lution  of  the  salts  with  a  moist  mash,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  latter  so  that  each  fowl  will 
get  its  share. 

Hens  pick  the  bits  of  charcoal  from 
ashes ;  I  have  never  known  of  any  evil 
results  from  allowing  them  free  access  to 
such  ashes. 

Feed  lime  as  oyster  shells,  which  are 
chiefly  carbonate  of  lime.  These  should 
be  kept,  crushed,  before  the  flock  in  box 
or  hopper.  Grit  and  charcoal  may  be  fed 
in  the  same  way.  The  objection  to  feed¬ 
ing  these  in  the  litter  would  be  the  un¬ 
avoidable  waste.  m.  b.  d. 


Feeding  for  Large  Eggs;  Sprouted  Oats 

How  can  I  enlarge  the  size  of  hens’ 
eggs  by  feeding?  My  hens  lay  eggs  that 
are  far  below  normal.  I  am  feeding 
sprouted  oats  for  breakfast  about  4 :30 ; 
lights  go  on  at  4  a.  m.  At  the  same  time 
I  give  the  wTater  also.  They  have  access 
to  dry  mash  all  day  in  wall  hoppers. 
Mash  consists  of  the  following:  200  lbs. 
bran,  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  ground 
oats,  200  lbs.  middlings,  200  lbs.  beef 
scrap  (the  best  obtainable),  100  lbs.  Al¬ 
falfa  meal.  I  also  add  about  10  lbs.  salt 
and  5  lbs.  fine  charcoal.  I  keep  grit  and 
oyster  shells  before  them  all  the  time.  At 
noon  I  give  them  a  meal  of  the  same  dry 
mash  moistened  with  warm  water.  They 
have  cabbage  for  greens.  I  give  them 
enough  scratch  feed  at  night  so  that  they 
have  some  left  over  for  the  morning,  to 
start  them  scratching  before  I  feed  the 
sprouted  oats.  j.  b. 

You  can't  enlarge  them.  Size  of  eggs, 
like  color  and  shape,  are  determined  by 
the  inherent  trait  of  the  fowl,  though  this 
will  vary  with  age  and  from  time  to  time 
from  natural  causes  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  feeder.  Size  of  eggs  is  a  breed 
trait,  as  seen  in  the  difference  in  size  be¬ 
tween  the  eggs  of  Minorca  and  Leghorn 
fowls.  It  may  be  increased  in  any  breed 
by  constantly  breeding  from  hens  laying 
only  large  eggs  (selection).  Old  fowls 
lay  larger  eggs  than  young  ones,  but  I 
know  of  no  influence  that  kind  of  food 
can  have  in  that  direction. 

It  is  probably  better  practice  to  feed 
the  sprouted  oats  at  mid-day,  rather  than 
in  the  morning,  feeding  them  as  other 
green  stuff  is  usually  fed,  and  %  lb.  of 
salt  per  100  lbs.  of  mash  is  sufficient. 

M.  B.  D. 


Disinfecting  an  Incubator 

How  can  I  purify  my  incubator,  which 
I  have,  every  reason  to  believe  is  infected 
with  either  coccidiosis  or  white  diarrhoea 
germs?  The  incubator  is  second-hand. 
Hatches  perfectly,  but  the  chicks  die 
within  a  week.  Eggs  were  from  certified 
stock,  and  when  hatched  in  a  different  in¬ 
cubator  or  under  hens  are  perfectly  heal¬ 
thy  birds.  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  in¬ 
cubator  and  would  not  sell  it  as  is. 

New  York.  b.  m.  s. 

Soap  and  water  and  sunlight  are  the 
great  purifiers ;  no  disease  germs  can 
withstand  them.  Remove  trays  and  other 
interior  fittings  that  are  removable  and 
scrub  them  with  the  hot,  soapy  rinse  wa¬ 
ter  left  after  the  next  washing  is  done. 
Then  dry  them  in  the  sun  and  air.  No 
disease  germs  will  remain  to  affect  the 
chicks.  The  interior  of  the  machine 
should  be  also  scrubbed  out,  as  it  is  likely 
to  be  more  or  less  plastered  with  old  chick 
droppings. 

As  the  chicks  come  in  contact  only  with 
trays  and  nursery  chamber  after  hatch¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  machine 
entirely  safe  for  them.  Darkening  the 
machine  during  the  hatch  to  prevent  pick¬ 
ing  up  bits  of  shell  and  droppings  from 
diseased  chicks  before  the  hatch  is  re¬ 
moved  will  help.  New  cloths  or  burlaps 
should  be  placed  in  the  nursery  chamber 
after  each  hatch  where  white  diarrhoea 
is  feared.  Dusting  and  airing  the  over¬ 
head  cloths  is  sufficient.  m.  b.  d. 


The  Best  Chicks — The  Best  Month 
200,000  for  May  Delivery 

May ,  with  its  pleasant  weather  and  fresh  green  grass  is  the  ideal  time  to  grow  chicks  for 
I  all  and  M  inter  layers.  Distinctive  Rosemont  Chicks  from  Qualified  Breeding  Flocks  are  the 
>est  chicks  to  grow.  The  quality-value  standard  for  many  years,  better  than  ever  now'. 

Send  your  order  now.  Take  advantage  of  the  favorable  season,  Rosemont  high  quality  and 
modest  prices.  We  ship  by  parcel  post  prepaid  and  guarantee  full  count  and  safe  delivery. 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks  500  Chicks  1000  Chicks 

Mhite  Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns  . $4.00  $  8.00  $15.00  $72.50  $145.00 

Buff  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns  .  4.50  9.00  17.00  82.50  100  00 

Barred  Rocks  .  4.50  9.00  17.00  82.50  100.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  4.75  9.00  18.00  83.00  170.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 5.50  10.00  20.00  95.00  185.00 

White  Rocks  .  5.00  10.00  19.00  90.00  180.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  9.50  18.00  35.00 

We  also  offer  well-grown,  weaned  pullets  of  choice  quality.  No  trouble  to  grow  those  to 
maturity',  no  brooders  needed.  Ready  for  delivery. 

PITI  I  FT<2  8  to  10  weeks  old  -  -  80c  each 

1  *>5  t2  weeks  old  -  $1.00  each 

White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns  and  Anconas 

To  save  time  and  insure  early  delivery,  order  direct  from  this  ad,  enclosing  check  or  money 
order.  Beautiful  catalog,  richly  illustrated,  mailed  free  on  request. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Buy  NOW  at  Reduced  Prices 

« “  ‘“o£  Lower  first  cost- 


White.  Black  or  Brown  Leghorns  ......  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  Anconas  .  4  50 

R.  I.  Reds  . .  4  75 

White  Rocks .  5*00 

White  Wyandottes  or  Black  Minorcas .  s!so 


Wh.  Leghorns  (Mating  A),  Wh.  Rocks 
or  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Wh.  Leghorns  (Mating  B),  Blk.  Leg¬ 
horns  or  Brd.  Rocks . 


60 

$7.50 

8.50 
8.75 

9.50 
10.50 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 

25  50  100 

$6.75  $12.75  $25.00 


on  each  100  or  lest*. 
100 

$14.00 
16.00 
17.00 


18.00 

20.00 


600 

$67.50 

77.50 

82.50 

87.50 

97.50 


1000 

$130.00 

150.00 

160.00 

170.00 

190.00 


5.50 


10.50 


20.00 


600 

$122.50 


97.50 


1000 

$240.00 

190.00 


All  Chicks  Delivered  Postpaid  Anywhere  East  of  Mississippi  River,  U.  S  A.  Safe  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  Send  Money  Order,  Check  or  Registered  Letter.  Cannot  Shin  r  If  n  1  a 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J-  ^Af ember  International 


Cannot  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Member  Internationa 
Baby  Cnxck^Asoociation 


BIG  PRICE  REDUCTIONS 

Chicks  from  “the  oldest  hatchery  in  the  United  States”  will  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  paying  flock.  Order  them  now  for  May  deliveries. 

25  50  100  500  1,000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $4.00  $  7.75  $14.50  $  70.00  $140  00 

OUAUTYISERVICE  Barred  Rocks... .  5.00  8.75  16.00  77.50  155^0 

*  ■—  Rhode  Island  Reds .  5.00  9.00  17.00  82  00  160  00 

Anconas  .  5.75  10.00  19.00  9  0.00 

Mixed  Chicks . 4.00  6.75  12.00  55.00  110.00 

PINE  TREE  Special  -  Mated  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1,000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.50  $10.50  $20.00  $  95.00  $180  00 

Barred  Rocks  D  . 6.00  11.00  21.00  97.00  185.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  6.00  11.00  21.00  100.00  195  00 

White  Wyandottes .  6.50  12.00  24.00  115.00 

All  chicks  are  strictly  pure-bred,  guaranteed.  Bred  from  generations  of  heavy  layers 
Prompt  shipment,  prepaid.  Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY _ Box  R _ STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


tockton  Hatchery 

PURE-BRED  BABY  CHICKS  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $4.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  5.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  5.50 

Mixed  Varieties  .  4.50 

Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 


Immediate  Deliveries 

A I  New  Low  Prices 

1000 
$140.00 
162.00 
157.50 
110.00 

Stockton  Hatchery,  Box  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


50 

100 

500 

$8.25 

$15.00 

$71.00 

9.50 

17.60 

83.00 

9.25 

16.50 

80.00 

7.25 

12.50 

56.00 

Flaccus  Leghorns 

Among  leading  pens  N.  Y.  contest.  50  Tnncred 
chicks  @10.  Flaccus  Farms,  Glenshaw,  Pa. 

BARTLETT’S  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Trap-nested  and  Pedigreed  for  ten  years.  BABY 
CHICKS.  All  stock  Mass.  State  Tested.  Catalog. 

Emory  H.  Bartlett  Box  13  Enlield,  Mass. 

So  UlklL  E  „„  June,  July  delivery.  50,000  Tan- 

.  U.  WniTBLegnOmS  cred  and  Holly  wood  chicks,  $8.78. 
For  immediate  delivery.  2,000  ten-wk.old  cockerels,  Holly¬ 
wood  and  Tailored  strains,*  1.50.  Kindly  request  inf’rmtn. 
100%  livedel.  Sat.  guar.  Trail's  End  Poultry  Form,  Gordonsville,  Va. 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

Trapnested,pedip:reed  hens,  mated  to  cockerels  of  Holly¬ 
wood’s  best  pen  (direct) 280  to  304  e#gs.  Prices,  $22  per  100. 
Wkl’y  shipm’ts.  A.  H.  Fingar,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm,  Eliza ville,  N.f . 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

reds  of  satisfied  cust’ers.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,PortTre*orlon,Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Big,  husky  fellows,  full  of  vitality,  from  selected 
heavy  producing,  free  range  breeders  of  the  best  lay¬ 
ing  strains.  Quality,  service,  satisfaction  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  HARRY  F.  PALMER  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

□  ARY  Mixed  or  Broilers . $9  per  100 

DHD  1  S.  C,  W.  Leghorn .  11  per  100 

eUl  Y  Barred  Rocks . 13  per  100 

n  1  A  S  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100% live  del.  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  paid  to  your  door.  FRANK  MACE,  MeAlistervllle, l*a.  R.  0.  2 

UfllMlLIED  mif'lhk  are  strong  to  live,  heavy  to 
IHJlTllVlLK  VniLIVS  lay,  best  paying  breeds. 

1  Oc  up.  Hummer’s  Poultry  Plant  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

S.C.R.I.RED  CHICKS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  From  trap-nested’  non-sit¬ 
ting  hens.  Baby  Chicks,  $35  per  100.  Deliveries 
weekly.  A.  H.  FINGAR 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  New  York 


White  Wyandotte  *  ^ 

Martin- Dorcas  Direct.  Prices  Reduced.  Write  for 
price  list  at  once.  A.  B.  CARD,  Boontun,  N  J.  R.  F.  D.  No.  I 


Wyckoff  Strain  Direct 

Our  Leghorns  are  noted  for  early  maturity  and  re- 

D. W.  Y oung Strain s  c Ju ck"08" 

from  birds  that  win,  lay  and  pay,  at  #15  per  100 
delivery  May  13th,  19th  and  21st. 

H.  N.  CONNER  -  Stockton,  N,  J. 


Ch  rh  Tom i  Barron  8.  C  W.  Leghorns,  18e  each ;  English 
UIIIOKS  Leghorns.  each;  Huff  Leghorns,  18*  each: 

oi°nvn  a.ur.?nu£’  140  ettc>h  i  Heavy  mixed,  1 1 r> ;  Light,  »c. 

CLOYO  NiEMONO  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  4 

S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Kulp  strain.  Bred  to  lay  and  do  lay.  Chicks  for  sale. 
Circular  free.  Hugh  E.  Patterson  Clayton,  N.Y. 

Kent  Barred  Rocks 

Contest  records  of  last  year-270  at  Storrs.  264  at 
Michigan,  2ol  at  Vineland.  Sweepstake  winners, 
production  bred  classes  at  Syracuse.  Certified  pedi¬ 
greed.  Breeding  Cockerels,  Baby  Chicks,  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  Cazenovia,  New  York 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Hatching  Eggs  S3 

per  15.  Allan  Warrern.  Old  Parmnan*  rnn«nruM.i.k 


Price 

1(E  »  a  ~ao~  '  ruuvuu  to  $2.50 

per]5.  Allan  Warrern,  Old  Parsonage,  Cantor  Moriches,  N.Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  50c  per  Eprg,  prepaid 
.Mrs.  II.  M FI  Fit  .  Coxsaekle.  N.  Y. 

Turkey  Eggs  from  Purebred  Bourbon  Reds.  Price,  S6  per 
1  dozen.  I  IUNK  l>.  OKIKFI.N,  r.  no.  1.  Ilopew.ll  Jot.,  N.  Y 

PHEASANTS-RING  NECK-EGGS 

from  choice  stock,  hardy  birds,  «8.50  setting  of  twelve 
eggs.  William  Coe,  Suffern,  N.  Y..  or  27  W.  185th  St.,  N.Y- 
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BEE  SUPPLIES 

We  have  made  the  highest  class  of  Bee  Supplies  for  over  fifty  years.  Our  ability  to  satisfy  bee¬ 
keepers  has  made  us  the  largest  manufacturer.  Get  our  prices.  There  is  a  Root  dealer  near  you. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS: 

Better  Beekeeping”  for  you  who  want  to  keep  bees  better.  Our  Fine 
Catalog  for  you  who  are  experienced  beekeepers.  Wouldn’t  you  also 
like  our  free  booklet,  “How  to  Sell  Honey.”  Ask  for  it. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Box  457  West  Side  Sta.,  Medina,  0. 


Bee  Supplies. 


- HIGH  GRADE  BABY  CHICKS ! - 


POSTPAID.  LIVE  DELIVERY  OUARANTEE.  SIO  PER  TOO  AND  UP 


Varieties  Number  SO  100 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $7.00  $13.00 

Barred  Rocke  and  K.  I.  Red«,  grade  A .  8.00  15.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  tted»,  grade  A  A .  ,9.50  18.00 

White  Wyandottes .  9.60  18.00 

Mixed,  for  broilers .  6.00  11.00 


Catalog  free.  Stamps  appreciated. 


600 

*62.00 

,72.50 

,87.60 

62.00 


IOOO 

$120.00 

145.00 

170.00 

100.00 


Wonderful  pure-bred  chicks  hatched  in  a  wonderfulway.  Order  direct  from  this  ad 


TROUTVILLE  POULTRY  FARM  Troutville,  Va. 


Yama  Farms  Famous  Strain  unoTSeM 

Minorca’s  lay  the  largest  hen’s  eggs  known:  White  shelled 
and  lots  of  them.  Hens  weigh  7  lbs.  and  over.  Stock  des- 
cendedfrom  Madison  Square  winners— Strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous  with  bright  red  combs  and  white  lobes.  Splendid  green 
sheen  Chicks,  $23  per  100  for  April.  Eggs, $10  per  100.  Barred 
Rock  baby  chicks  from  large,  healthy  standard  type,  free 
range  stock.  Chicks,  $1*  for  April.  Eggs,  *8  per  100. 
E.  I.  TAILOR,  Psultr,  0*pL  Tims  Farms,  Nspsnoch,  Ulslsr  Co.,  H,  I. 


Scientifically  Hatched  Modern,  Blue  Hem  hot  water 

machines.  Order  a  shipment  now  at  these  living  prices 
and  reap  big  profits.  Full  count.  100  %  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door.  Order  direct  from  this 
adv.  Catalogue  free.  Reference  ■  The  Richfield  State 

Bank.  THE  TALLET  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  1’a.  R.  Ho.  1.  Bo,  40 


Chicks  Every  Week •? 

"  Owens  "  S,  O.  Reds,  14c;  "Martin"  W,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  15c;  "  Mareys  "  J.  B.  Giants,  30c;  Mixed, 
18c.  Delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank 
reference.  Order  NOW  for  June. 

S.  W.  KLINE  -  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  ???,?  Ci 

four  yr.  old  breeders.  Pullets  averaged  68jt  ill  Eeb.  *5 
a  100;  $45  a  1,000.  IIIIOOKSIIIE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nassau,  N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  strain.  $80  per  100 

for  May;  $18  for  June.  Chaa.  Taylor,  Liberty,  N.  Y, 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs.  $2.50-15;  $7-50;  | 
$12—100.  Circular.  B.  Quackenbush,  Darien,  Conn, 


S.C.  R.l.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm’s 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  Catalog  free, 

KEDBIKD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks  and  “Certified”  or 

“  Production  Bred.’’  L.  ARTHUR  SHEL00H,  Rant*  7,  Oswego.  N.T. 


But!  Orpington  Hatching  Egga,  $1.50  per  16;  $8  hundred. 
Winter  layers.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Howden  Fillmore,  N.Y, 


Baby  Chf  cks-S.  C.  Black  Minorca 

From  Pure  bred  2-yr.  old  hens.  None  better.  25— $7;  50— 
SIS;  100— s»4.  QUALITY  TRUCK  A  POULTRY  FARM.  Milford,  If.  T. 


ANC0NAS  2™  oSfioHS  WHITE  WY* 

It.  and  S.  C.  Circulars.  K  s  AND0TTES 

EARLE  S.  WILSON.  Box 497,  Hammond.  N  T.  (Sec.  N.Y.  A  C.) 


Light’Brahmas  Only  E*{&5oV$1oper ioi>*# 

HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM  Norfolk,  Conn. 


Genuine  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  press.  Quality.’  Fertility. 

Satisfact’n  guaranteed.  Maple  Drove  Farm,  Fillmore,  N.Y. 


lurkeyEggs 


Mammoth  Bronze ,  $S.50  per  6;  $6. 60  per 
12.  Large  boned.  28  to  40  lb.  Toms. 

Cloverleno  Farm,  Spring  Drove,  Pa. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Ducklings 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  1 
GIANT  ROUEN 
INDIAN  RUNNER  1 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


R.  34  Pboenixville,  Pa. 


PEI  DUCKLINGS 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Price  List  Frkk 

PARDEE'S  PEKIHS,  Islip.  H.T. 


DAY-OLD  Peking  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 
”  ‘  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 

UCKLINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 
WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


Penciled  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

Eggs— TOc  each.  Drakes— 88.50  each. 
Oakland  Farm  Route  2  Woodstock,  Vermont 


Choice  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Hatching  Eggs 
at  $4  dozen.  Fritz  Bartel  Quechee,  Vermont 


BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Turkeys,  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas.  Catalog  free. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Seliersville,  Pa. 


gold  back  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys  5' May? mf'weu 

bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS  HEII.Y,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


I  ....  pin.L  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese,  lfuokg, 
Large  MOCK  Guineas,  Ilantams,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  HUMS,  Telford,  Pa 


Toulouse  Goose  Eggs,  50c  each.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs.  68 
per  12.  Geo.  Williamson  •  Flanders,  Pi.  J. 


WHITE  CHINESE  GOOSE  EGGS,  40c. 

Jennie  Knox  -  Doxtor,  New  York 


Wild  Mallard  Duck  Eggs,  >8.50  per  dozen. 

Kilsyth  Farm  Box  36  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Pekin  Ducklings.  30c.  Straight.  Hatching  eggs,  12— 
$1.60,  postpaid.  D.  Wright  -  Bayvllle,  N.  J. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $5  per  10  eggs,  from 
good  stock.  Miss  Annie  Wilhelm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BEAIIAHD0T 

MAMMOTH 

PEKIN 


I  I-  „  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 

CKllngS  Bred  right.  Hatched  right.  Shipped 

t.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor.  L.  I..  N.  T. 


World’s  Official  Record-313  Eggs 

A.C.  JONES’  Barred  Rocks 

CHICKS-EGGS-BREEDING-STOCK 

Send  for  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES’  POULTRY  FARM 
Georgetown  Dept.  A  Delaware 

The  Richfield  Hatchery 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  11c;  R.  I.  Red, 
Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  13c;  S.  L.  Wyandotte, 
15c;  Mixed  or  Broilers,  9c.  Order  from  this  ad. 
and  order  early.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

G.  H.  EHRENZELLER  Richfield,  Pa. 

Barred  Rock  Specialists 

let.  Lnkevlew  Poultry  Farm  Co.  Ateo,  N.  J. 

Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

The  winning  strain  at  laying  contest.  Baby  chicks 
from  our  own  strain.  Hatching  eggs. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Delaware 

nARKS’ STRAIN  BARKED  ROCK  HATCHING  EGGS,' $8—100  ; 

“  $1.50—15.  Mrs.  PEARL  GUDDEBACK. Isnson  St  ,$kane» teles, N.T. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  "“S'ciSC 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs  pet- 
bird  at  Storrs  and  N.  J.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wed¬ 
nesday.  For  mating  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass. 

FRAN CAIS’  ROCKS— TwIceWinners  at  Storrs 
Pedigreed  cockerels.  Pnilets,  breeders,  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks,  Rocks  and  Leghorn.  Circular. 

Jules  F.  Francals  •  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  high  record  stock  at  reduced  prices 
CHIX  after  May  5th.  Circular  Free. 

NAUVOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  ETTERS.  PA. 

UfhUa  U/uandnWo  Chicks,  $14—100,  up.  Eggs,  $6—100, 

wnite  wyanoone  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 

31st  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist— it  pays.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Speclaliti,  Mansfield,  O. 

White  Wyandotte  Records  at  Storrs 

Pens  2265,  2179,  2234,  Individual  records  from  200  to  308- 
Eggs  one-halt'  price  after  May  1st.  0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridiatsn,  R.  1. 

uil;i_  from  a  heavy-laying  strain.  May 

finite  WyanOOTTeS  Chicks,  15e  each:  June  chicks,  l$o 

each.  Byron  Pepper  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Ufhlte  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  strain.  Eggs  from  A-l 
■f  Layers  of  large  eggs.  $  1. 75- 15 ;  $9-100. ».  Hill,$cnsc»F»lls.N.Y. 

EGGS  From  Choice  Stock. 

SJVAVJLJ  $2  50  per  10.  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $6— 100. 

R.  P.  CAMPBELL  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

April  Delivery 

CHICKS 

$35.00  per  100  $18.00  per  50  $9.00  per  25 

G  G  G  S 

$20  per  100  $10  per  50  $5.00  per  25  $3  00  per  15 

All  free  range  stock.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Send  check  or  money  with  order. 

LOLITA  COWAN  -  Croton,  N.J. 

Jersey  BlaclS.  GrlantS 

The  most  profitable  breed  of  poultry  today.  Start 
right  with  good  strain  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 
from  STATE  INSPECTED  APPROVED  FLOCK. 
BROOKCREST  FARM  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  bHrfecd^ng^»^^: 

C.  M.  PAGE  A-  SONS  Box  199  Belmar,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

60c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
profitable  chickens  you  could  raise — and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  black  giants  you  can  buy.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large  eggs. 
Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl.  We  sell 
chicks  and  eggs— by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  100°6 
chickens.  Prices:  25  chicks  $15.  50  chicks  $27. 

100  chicks  $50.  Send  for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay, 
order  from  ad.  Deliveries  begin  February  1. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS 

Hatchery,  91  Neilson  Street  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

lersev  Black  <4lant  Egga  for  sale.  Closely  culled. 
J  Special  matings,  $8.50  per  15.  HENRY  CHILDS,  Malone.  H.T. 

For  Sale— Jersey  Black  Giant  Stock 

and  eggs  for  hatching.  H.  F.  S0NDER,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

For  Sale- Jersey  Black  Giants I *  3»?  "Ty  t 

Bargain  price.  S.  \V,  KI.IN'E,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs  from  purebred  all  black  heavy 

weights,  52.75  per  15.  M.  H.  Park  Elba,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  from  Giant  Rouen  Ducksdt  selected  W.  Wyandottes 
$•-’ per  setting,  prepaid.  H.  W.  BUNK,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

MATED  Bronze  Hens,  Eggs.  E.  TATE,  Draper,  Va. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


RINGNECK  PHEASANTS 


Strictly  fresh  eggs  for  hatching  from  unrelated  stock. 
Price,  $8  per  12  ;  $88  per  100. 

Harry  M.  Frederick  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


LUMINUM  CHICK  FEEDER 

for  FEED.  GRIT,  MILK  or  WATER.  Simple, 
safe  and  sanitary.  Chicks  cannot  sret  feet 
Into  contents.  Send  30c.  cash  or  stamps  for 
one  postpaid.  Money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 

American  Poultry  Journal,  479-523  Plymouth  Ct.»  Chicago 


The  Henyard 


Useful  Poultry  House 

On  page  533,  R.  S.  O.,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 
asks  for  a  plan  of  poultry-house  for  50 
hens.  I  am  enclosing  my  plans  for  a  very 
cheap  house  which  works  out  well  here 
and  has  housed  about  50  Barred  Rock 
pullets  this  Winter  without  a  frosted 
comb,  although  I  think  it  has  not  been 
below  zero  any  time.  The  three-foot  door 
on  the  west  side  has  had  nothing  but 
two-inch  mesh  wire  on  it  the  same  as  the 
entire  south  front.  Last  year  I  had  this 
door  covered  with  cotton  cloth. 


You  will  note  that  this  house  is  higher 
in  back  than  in  front  and  the  perches 
are  placed  on  a  level  or  just  above  the  top 
of  the  opening  in  front  thus  avoiding  any 
draft. 

This  house  is  being  used  with  a  dirt 
floor  which  comes  a  little  below  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sills  but  if  this  was  to  be  built 
with  a  board  floor  it  would  be  well  to 
lengthen  the  posts  six  inches  all  around 
to  give  head  room  enough.  With  a  board 
floor  it  would  make  a  good  brooder  house 
with  any  of  the  coal  burning  brooders  in¬ 
stalled  and  two  windows  placed  in  front. 
This  house  is  12x14  feet  with  a  box  for 
dry  mash  up  on  legs  about  15  inches,  four 
orange  boxes  for  nests,  and  no  drop 
board.  8.  w.  s. 


Suspected  Cholera 

I  had  a  nice  bunch  of  layers  in  Decem¬ 
ber  ;  something  seemed  to  happen  to 
them.  They  started  to  lay  soft-shelled 
eggs  and  then  died.  I  feared  cholera. 
The  County  Agent  used  vaccine,  and  they 
seemed  to  pick  up  for  a  while,  and  then 
started  dying  again.  I  have  lost  over  200 
nice  hens  and  my  egg  yield  dropped  from 
300  a  day  in  December  to  100  a  day  in 
March.  What  is  the  trouble?  J.  K. 

New  York. 

Fowl  cholera  is  a  contagious  disease, 
which  may  be  either  acute,  killing  within 
a  few  days,  or  even  hours,  or  chronic,  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  long  period  of  time,  with 
deaths  occurring  at  frequent  intervals  in 
the  flock,  the  dead  birds  often  being 
found  beneath  the  perches  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  name  “cholera”  is  often  given  to 
any  severe  diarrheeal  disease  of  fowls, 
but  all  diarrhoeas  are  by  no  means  due 
to  true  cholera.  The  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  a  germ  that  is  spread  by  means 
of  the  droppings  of  sick  birds  or  by 
means  of  their  blood  and  flesh,  if  these 
latter  are  consumed  by  healthy  fowls  or 
other  birds.  A  sick  bird  introduced  into 
a  healthy  flock  may  be  the  source  of 
origin  of  the  trouble,  or  infection  may  be 
carried  on  the  shoes. of  visitors  from  an 
infected  plant,  or  in  food  or  water.  Sick 
fowls  are  sometimes  shipped  and  their 
carcasses  become  sources  of  contagion  at 
new  points.  As  pigeons  and  other  wild 
birds  may  suffer  from  this  disease,  they 
may  introduce  it  into  a  healthy  flock  of 
fowls.  The  droppings  of  sick  fowls  and 
their  blood  contaminate  everything  with 
which  they  come  in  contact,  and  are  the 
chief  means  by  which  the  disorder  is 
spread. 

Affected  fowls  may  die  suddenly  in  the 
acute  form  of  the  disease,  or  may  linger 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  more 
chronic  forms.  In  the  latter  case  they 
appear  droopy,  stupid,  with  roughened 
plumage,  disinclination  to  move  about  or 
eat.  though  perhaps  drinking  copiously, 
and,  perhaps,  with  a  mucous  discharge 
from  their  mouths.  There  is  either  in¬ 
termittent  or  constant  diarrhoea  and.  in 
the  acute  form,  the  first  symptom  noticed 
may  be  the  bright  yellow  color  of  the 
droppings,  the  yellow  taking  the  place  of 
the  ordinarily  white  part.  Later,  the  dis¬ 
charges  may  also  show  bright  green  color, 
perhaps  a  pasty,  green  mass. 

Sick  birds  die.  90  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  acute  cases  succumbing.  There  is  no 
worth-while  treatment  for  a  bird  known 


to  be  suffering  from  true  fowl  cholera. 
Kill  it  without  spilling  any  of  the  blood 
and  burn  the  carcass;  the  carcass  is  dan¬ 
gerous.  As  everything  that  has  been 
soiled  by  the  droppings  or  blood  of  a  sick 
bird  is  a  source  of  danger  to  healthy 
fowls,  quarters  used  by  a  sick  flock  can 
be  made  safe  for  further  use  only  by  the 
most  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfection, 
which  cleaning  and  disinfection  must  in¬ 
clude  eating  and  drinking  utensils.  Sick 
birds  must,  of  course,  be  isolated  until 
the  nature  of  their  trouble  is  known ;  they 
cannot  be  separated  from  healthy  ones 
too  soon.  If  possible,  new  quarters 
should  be  secured  for  the  healthy  fowls, 
while  those  previously  used  are  being 
made  safe  for  occupancy,  but  constant 
watch  should  be  kept  over  the  apparently 
healthy  flock  to  remove  any  suspicious 
cases  before  they  have  had  opportunity 
to  spread  the  disease.  M.  b.  d. 


The  common  people  are  those  who 
have  to  buy  their  oil  from  a  dealer  in¬ 
stead  of  grabbing  it  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment. — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 


This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  April  2,  1924. 


B.  P.  ROCKS 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J . 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Del.... 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farm.  K.  I . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N.  J . 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can . 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . 

Navillus  Rocks,  N.  J . 

Wni.  H  Schaff,  N.  J . 


W.  P.  ROCKS 

W.  C.  Matthews.  Del . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Oktusha  Farm.  Ohio . 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . . 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J . 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

F.  S.  Chapin.  Mass . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Maas . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

F.  A,  Woodward.  N.  J . 

Rosewood  Place,  N,  J . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  W,  Bottcher,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  J . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Marcel  Sassen,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &.  He  Winters,  N.  J . 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  0 . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J... 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . . 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

Barne’s  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr,  Wash . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J . 

Brockman's  Poultry  Farm, 8.  C . 

Windy  Brow  Farm,  N.  J . 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  N,  J . 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

Cherry  Croft  Farm,  N.  J . 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  O . 

F.  H.  Claflin,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y . 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  . 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass'n . 

Harry  N.  Connor,  N.  J . 

Fiiirview  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J  . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

S.  Olsen.  N.  J . 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  8.  Ellis,  N.  J . 

I),  E.  Evans,  Pa . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.  J  . 

Associated  Farms,  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

W.  A.  Foster,  N.  J . 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N.  J . 

Paul  L,  Holcombe.  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

Kirkup  Bros..  N,  Y  . 

Magnolia  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.  J . 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J . 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J., 

Dr.  J  8.  Nief,  N.  J . . 

Old  Orchard  Farm  N.  J . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J . 

8.  C  Price,  Pa . 

Puritis Springs  Poultry  Farm.  O . 

M.  J.  Quae  enbush  N.  J . 

Ailend  le  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.  J . 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa . 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.  J  . 

Fred  Warren.  N.  J . 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Le  Roy  Wilcox,  N,Y . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . ■ . 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y . . . 

Total . 


Week 

Total 

94 

546 

102 

961 

74 

1065 

108 

1048 

92 

670 

90 

1065 

97 

786 

89 

895 

97 

1060 

107 

1006 

95 

1037 

8T 

1222 

71 

666 

72 

730 

76 

1110 

97 

813 

90 

1098 

82 

956 

101 

785 

80 

786 

71 

591 

81 

929 

91 

838 

86 

010 

67 

701 

91 

1133 

93 

1145 

97 

845 

93 

978 

96 

954 

103 

969 

60 

927 

9$ 

1159 

86 

740 

91 

1297 

90 

1093 

82 

780 

90 

1073 

86 

1269 

77 

930 

91 

1236 

98 

1321 

97 

1465 

92 

1405 

94 

906 

106 

878 

119 

1419 

94 

1487 

102 

1127 

95 

712 

101 

1454 

79 

771 

89 

994 

97 

1090 

86 

902 

101 

1511 

101 

7*1 

84 

810 

101 

1113 

10$ 

953 

91 

898 

97 

704 

105 

1476 

111 

H24 

107 

1377 

86 

819 

94 

890 

93 

1006 

108 

1205 

93 

936 

94 

1212 

92 

1023 

98 

1098 

94 

939 

93 

809 

105 

980 

101 

843 

96 

1159 

70 

799 

89 

982 

97 

1078 

80 

871 

90 

826 

101 

971 

96 

954 

93 

950 

96 

972 

76 

544 

114 

1297 

75 

988 

95 

912 

107 

957 

107 

959 

108 

1239 

91 

630 

64 

869 

44 

1158 

100 

1057 

85 

641 

• 

83 

613 

.9233 
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HOME 

MADE 

BROODER 

4T 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  i 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  f4. 96 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plana 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  *4.75;  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you 
don  t  say  its  the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used  return  the 
Heater  m  30  days  and  get  your  money  back.  Your  dealer 
will  make  you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him 
hut  if  lie  does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  #4  75 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 

Illustrated  circular  free. 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  564-B  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  Winter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Size  60x21x16 


COOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  and  Chicks 


THREE  MONTHS 
PULLETS  -  $  1 .25 

As  experienced  poultrymen,  raising 
thousands  of  chicks  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  on  our  extensive  ranges,  we 
can  afford  to  sell  you  these  White 
Leghorn  Pullets  from  trap-nested, 
high  producing  stock,  within  two 
months  of  laying,  at  this  very  low 
price,  during  May,  June  and  August. 
Also  8-weeks  pullets  in  July  and 
ready-to-lay  pullets  in  summer  and  fall. 

Highest  Quality — Low  Prices. 
AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  Ass’n. 
Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


Pittsfield 


Our  19th  Year  of  Shipping 

Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Shipping  QUALITY  chicks  in  QUANTITY  since 
1906  gives  us  the  right  to  say  WE  KNOW  HOW 
Our  enviable  reputation  is  your  GUARANTEE  of 
dependability. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
--S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 
PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


Khite  leg/iorn. 
CHICKS 

HOLLYWOOD 

MATED -SI  5  per  100  ^  \  Vj 

Rural  Strain,  SI  3  ™tr-  * 

Brown  Leghorns  $1 4-SI  3 

Stock  certified  by  Michigan 
Baby  Chick  Association 
Ancona  s— Barred  Rocks 
Large  illustrated  catalogFREE 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  103  Zeeland,  Mich, 


Order  May  Chicks  Now 

15,000  big,  husky  chicks 
weekly.  30,000  were  sold  in 
March  and  April  to  old  cus- 
i  omers. 

S  C.  W.  Leghorns — $14  00  per  100; 

$67.50  per  500  ;  B.  Rocks  8  R.  I.  Reds 
—$16.00  perlOO;  $77  50  per  500. 

Assorted  Chi*.  $11.00  per  100. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  12 
weeks  old,  $1.00.  All  chicks 
from  the  hest  of  free  range 
breeders,  no  lights  or  forcing 
methods  used.  Full  count 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
bje  prepaid  parcel  post.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  free.  Fifteen  years  hatching 
experience.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J 


(yhlelro  ,rom  Heavy-Laying  Flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  13c: 
UIIILX3  Mixed,  9c.  100*  guarantee.  Pamphlet.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  R.  J,  Ehrlsman  McAlislervllle,  Pa 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


4t! 

43 

28 

38 

45 


41 

42 
40 


New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  April  10,  1924; 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Meadowedge  Fin,  N.  Y .  32  8°4 

Lakes’  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . ‘ 30  36‘> 

F-  Hendrickson,  N.  Y . M  45  605 

Hill  V  lew  Fm,  N.  Y .  41  (57(5 

Eusner’s  Pltry  Fm.  N.  Y . "  *  a.;  one 

Hill  Top  Fm.  N.  Y . " 

D.  A.  Williams.  N.  Y . 

Otto  L.  Flad,  N.  Y . . 

New  &  Pockman,  N.  Y. .  . . 

C.  A.  Sever,  N.  Y . 45 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  Stoll.  N.  Y . . .  w 

Manhasset  Fm,  N.  Y . 47 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . *  .  46 

Kirup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  48 

Deerfield  Fms,  N.  Y .  "  40 

E.  E.  Champlin,  N.  Y . "  34 

Homestead  Fm,  N.  Y . ””  43 

Wellward  Fm,  N.  Y . .  49 

A.  R.  Scott,  N.  J . 46 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm,  N.  Y . 47 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y . .  43 

Fluhrer  Fm,  N.  Y .  40 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  Conn .  49 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  41 

John  Boshler,  N.  Y . 59 

Benjamin  Brower,  N.  Y .  47 

White  Springs  Fm,  N.  Y . 41 

Egner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  41 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  "  33 

Herbert  A.  Welkert,  N.  Y .  50 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  48 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa . .  42 

C.  I,.  Flaecus,  Pa .  50 

F.  J.  Loveland,  N.  Y . 49 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm.  Wash . ”  49 

Homeland  Pm,  N.  Y .  37 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich.  . .  41 

Edgar  Briggs,  N.  Y .  35 

LeFevre  &  Petersen,  N,  Y . 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Pa . 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Half  Hollows  F'm,  N.  Y . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  N.  Y . 

John  Bullen,  N.  Y . 

Melville  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 47 

Mattituek  W.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y . ’  45 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  46 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  44 

Kelioe-Smith,  N.  Y .  37 

Rara  Avis  Fm,  N.  Y . .  47 

Cross  Hoads  Fm,  N.  Y .  41 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Hicksvill'e', 

N.  Y .  39 

John  J.  Byrne,  N.  Y . "  31 

Robert  R.  Decormier,  N.  Y .  27 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Moriches, 

N.  Y . ; 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Rocky 

Point,  N.  Y . . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Haup’- 

pauge,  N.  Y .  32 

Oak  Hill  Fm,  N.  Y .  25 

R,  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  40 

Valley  Fm,  N.  Y .  35 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y .  50 

C.  O.  Hayden,  Conn . ."  45 

W.  E.  Whitson,  N.  Y .  30 

J-  W.  Everitt,  N.  Y . .  50 

West  Neck  Fm.  N.  Y .  45 

Robert  Seaman,  N.  Y . ",  55 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Conn . .....'.  11 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  H .  55 

B.  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y .  41 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y .  33 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas 

Yama  Fms,  N.  Y .  43 

The  Holmstead  Fm,  N.  Y .  41 

S.  C.  R,  I.  Whites 


49 
54 
52 

50 
52 
32 


696 

712 

597 

399 

568 

570 

446 

591 

520 

699 

584 

619 

527 

414 

566 

716 

800 

683 

708 

597 

759 

502 

596 

375 

721 

439 

334 

407 

650 

761 

944 

533 

932 

562 

894 

456 

655 

756 
693 
606 
875 
561 
606 
437 
486 
531 
605 
576 
098 

598 

661 

757 


42  585 

43  510 


581 

550 

544 

405 

495 

585 

40-1 

785 

777 

668 

476 

591 

432 

427 


517 

365 


O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pa .  44  405 

White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Medford, 

N.  Y .  4g 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  N.  Y . *  ”  26 

Lakeside  Fm,  N.  Y .  33 

Wal-Ruth  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 31 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  40 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y .  38 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y .  42 

Lebert's  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 44 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 40 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  37 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 51 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks,  N.  Y .  39 

Valley  Brook  Fm,  N.  J .  ""  34 

Walter  B.  Pike,  N.  Y . ."  50 

Member  ^L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Rosly’n’ 

F'ire  Place  Fm,  N.  Y. . ’ " *  ’ .'  * ’  ’ "  ‘  *  * ' 

Jules  F.  Francais,  N.  Y...  , 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  N.  Y . . 

Ontario  Agr.  Col.,  Can . . 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Conn . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y  . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 


53 

39 
46 
30 

40 
35 
30 
38 
43 
49 

54 


684 

299 

703 

674 

734 

390 

418 

694 

6417 

701 

596 

673 

524 

582 

824 

768 

665 

582 

641 

545 

716 

657 

810 

588 

757 


Total  .  4176  60469 


Turkey  for  Hatching 

We  have  five  turkey  hens  that  are  10 
months  old,  and  a  tom  three  years  old. 
\V  dl  the  first  eggs  they  lay  be  suitable  for 
hatching?  IIow  long  can  the  eggs  be  kept 
and  still  be  good  for  hatching  purposes? 
No.  Springfield,  Mass.  mrs.  n.  w.  c. 

The  first  eggs  laid  should  be  fertile  if 
the  male  has  been  running  with  the  flock 
for  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  for  a  few  days 
only.  I  do  not  know  the  extreme  limits 
of  hatchability  of  turkey  eggs,  but  two 
or  three  weeks  is  probably  the  limit  of 
reasonable  holding.  Hen  eggs  may  hatch 
after  a  month  of  holding,  but  they  decline 
in  value  rapidly  after  two  weeks.  Tur¬ 
key  eggs  should  be  gathered  daily,  kept  in 
a  cool  place  and  turned  each  day  before 
they  are  given  to  the  hens.  The  sooner 
after  laying  that  any  eggs  can  be  incu¬ 
bated  the  better.  m.  b.  d. 


FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE 


Keep  a  Kodak  story 

of  the  children 

Then  when  years  pass  and  Jim¬ 
mie  wears  his  hair  short  and  his 
trousers  long,  you  have  him  just 
as  he  was. 


It’s  all  easy  the  Kodak  way- 
and  fun  from  the  first. 


Autographic  Kodaks  $6.50  up 
At  your  dealer's 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Magic  Brooder 

The  only  brooder  with  a  gas  chamber.  Famous 
for  high-grade  construction;  large  coal  capa¬ 
city;  non  clinker  grate;  top  and  bottom  draft 
regulation;  improved  thermostats;  slide  for 
cleaning  smoke  Hue.  The  Magic  is  positively 
chill-proof,  fire-proof,  gas-proof  and  depend¬ 
able.  Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on  30  days 
guarantee.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Write  for  particulars  about  our  new  roof  pipe. 
A  wonderful  invention.  Catches  all  condensa¬ 
tion  above  roof. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


HUBERsRELIABLCHKX 

IOOOOOO  19.24 


OUR 

15th. 

YEAR 


POSTPAID,  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we 
be1  hatching)1tm:mETTEK’  CHICKS  Coijl:d  be  hatched  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD 

FLOCKS  PURE  ItRK.D  CULLER  BY  EXPERTS 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have 
feoOK  GIVENFREE  wUh“ieh  Jltr  13  Varieties-  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE 

HUBER  S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  MabyStreet,  Fostoria,  Ohio 

Baby  Chicks  from  the  Famous  Picturesque  Farm 

RiefromaIl  breeding  stock  that  have  been  carefully  selected  and  culled  by  expert  men  for  egg 
production,  type,  color,  etc.  By  ordering  chicks  from  this  advertisement  you  will  get  chicks  that  must  satisfy1 
2S  SO  100  500  1000  26  50 


R.  I.  Reds .  $4.50  $9.00  $17,00  $80.00  $155  00 

Barred  Rocks..  4.50  9.00  17.00  80.00  155.00 

W.  Wyandottes  5.00  9.50  19.00  90.00  180.00 

W.  Leghorns..  4.00  7.50  15.00  70.00  135  00 

CHICKS  READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY 


($11.00  $22.00 


100 

$40.00 


1  500 

$190.00 


J.  B.  Giants  . 

Approved . .  . 

J.  B.  Giants  ... 

Utility . /  9  00  17.00  30.00  145.00 

Mixed .  3.50  6.00  11.00  50.00 

We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival  and  parcel  post  prepaid. 

FARM,  -  Box  7 1 -B,  Trenton  Junction, 


1000 

$370.00 

280.00 

95.00 

N.  J. 


Pure  Bred  Selected  Flocks 

100/«  LIVE  DELIVERY 


stock.  Healthy  Flocks  on  free  range  Insure  sffenfth  i^e%  from  thfi  AS#to*tod-  PUr'  brC<1 

Leghorns  (setC.S White  and  Brown)  $13°  $3°8°  '  J62 

Barred  Rocks  8  00  15  43  *72 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks  812.00  per  100  straight. 


1000 

$120 

140 


geScT^  100  cent.  ,lv.  deiKery'  guaranteed. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY 


Box  57 


ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


CONNECTICUT  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  MAY  2:1:  !:  *J5- 1.“2 

$».— IOO  less  each  week.  Discount*  on  500  and  1,0041  orders. 

Our  honestt/  is  your  protection ”  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


744 


<Jb*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


May  3,  1924 


FROM 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 
Ferris  Leghorns,  13c 
Barred  Rocks,  14c 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


In  buying  Wyngardens  Chicks  you  get  stock 
sired  by  males  from  260  to  304  egg  hens. 
Guaranteed  strong,  healthy.  No  culls,  estab¬ 
lished  I  8  years.  English  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Catalogue  rree. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  &  Farms 
Box  N  ZEELAND,  MICH,  fer 


CHICKS  EVERY  WEEK.  DIRECT  STRAINS.  NONE  BETTER 

’'Park’s ’’Barred  Rock,  Now  13c 

Owens’  ”  S.  C.  Reds,  14c.  “Martin’s”  White  Wy- 
andottes,  15c.  "Marcy’s  ”  best  Black  Giants,  40c, 
All  Mixed,  13c  each.  Delivery  and  satisfaction 
guart’d.  Send  cash  order.  Prompt  del.  Bank  ret. 
S.  W.  KLINE  -  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM  Boi  332-H  Ml.  Vernon,  Ohio 

X5ABY  OHICKS0,1"[’B””15“| 

$10—100.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $12—100.  B.  Rocks, 
$15.  R.  I.  Reds.  S15.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  De, 
livered  free.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRT  FARM,  R.  0.  3,  Millerstown.  P» 

CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Reds,  15c.  and  Mixed,  10c,  Safe 
delivery  guar*  Circ.  free.  B.  W.  AMEY.Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Chicks 


W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Reds,  Mixed,  9c  and 
up.  Safe  delivery  guarant'd.  Circular  free. 

H.  S.  Hart  .  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


Chicks 


Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Mix.  Live,  Lay 
and  Pay.  Prices  right.  Circular  free. 

F.  B.  Leister  -  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


Bar  Rocks,  12.;  Reds,  14c;  W.  Leghorns,  10c; 
L>I11X  Mixed,  Ho.  100*  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  MoAlistervllle,  Pa. 


A-Grade  Chicks-S.C.W. Leghorns 

*20  per  100.  Also  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ducklings 
Catalogue  Free.  Sunny  8ide  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


5  Varieties.  Reds,  ll«|  White  Rocks.  18c; 
LlllUVj  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Ur:  Broil¬ 
ers,  9r.  Free  circular.  FKANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Ti/e,Tro  S.  C.  W.  and  Barron  Leghorns, 
||— J|(  K  ^  13c;  Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Reds, 
11  15c,  and  Mixed,  lOc  each.  100# 

Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE.  Prop. 

McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


TRAPNESTED 

Bred  to  lay  and 
pay  stock.  We 
don’t  buy 
hatching  eggs. 
Produce  them  all  on  our  own  farms.  Write  for  prices. 
NESCOPECK  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  R  Nescopeck,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


M  M  Lin  °f  Cornell  won  highest  individual  honors  at 
Mr.  lliarDIC  the  judging  contest  at  Madison  Square,  1924. 
He  selected  and  mated  our  breeding  pens.  Certified 
chicks,  85c.  All  others  15c,  most  of  them  from  certified 
males.  2,000  for  shipment  April  24th  and  every  week 
after.  Order  from  this  ad.  and  be  sure  of  your  chicks 
when  you  want  them.  Also  8,  10  and  12-wks.  pullets  be 
ginning  May  15th.  RIVERRAU  P0ULFRT  FARM.  Cortland,  N.  Y 


CHICKS  From  Our  Own  Breeders 

Single  Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Reds  and 
Anconas.  Pure  bred,  strong,  vigorous  stock  that  will 
live  and  grow.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF _ Sodus,  N.  Y. 

0(1  |  /■%  | M  g  S.C  W  Loahorng.llc; 

rl  I  IV  O  Mixed,  8c.  Special  prices 

on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100*  guaranteed.  All  free-range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.FRYMOYER,  MoAllttorvlll*,  I’o. 

I  R  E  C  T. 


Wyckoff’s  Best S.  G  W.  Leghorns  Breeders 

range.  Chicks  hatched  right.  Priced  right.  Othe 
priced  lower  yet.  Circular.  Satisfaction  Guar’td.  KIIHJF. 
WAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Boi  H.  M.  A.  CAMPBELL.  Jamestown,  Pa. 


Selected 
on  free 
right.  Other  matings 
t.ion  Guar’td.  RI III; h- 


Vineland’s 


HATCHING  EGGS  .... 

known  EMIG’8  strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  from  stock 
never  under  lights.  EMIG’8  POULTRY  FARM.  Vineland,  N.  J 


Sit  iii  |  Chicks  from  our  own  selected  year- 

.  U.  n.  LBgnOmS  ling  hens  mated  to  ped.  males.  100* 
live.  Postpaid.  $16perl00.  BISQUE  POULTRT  FARM, Se.  Oil  Cily.Pi. 

Ll.l.L!..  r__.  from  selected  Barron’s  White  Legh’ns, 

Hatching  tggs  *6»-i,ooo.  ciucks,  *200-1,000.  stock 

for  sale.  Rrlghtwaters  Poultry  Farm,  Brightwilirt,  t.  I.,  A.  T. 


EGGS 

CHICKS 


It’s  money-making 
hens  you  want 

Just  give  our  Hollywood  White  Leghorns. 
Norfolk  Spec.  Farms  Barred  and  Fishel 
White  Bocks,  Martin  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  or  Sked  Bros.  Rhode  Island 
Reds  a  trial  and  you  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  Lively  Chicks  of  these 
breeds  and  strains  are  money-makers 
because  they  grow  to  be  heavy  and 
consistent  layers. 

Kerr’s  Special  Mating  Chicks  carry  the 
blood  of  America’s  greatest  laying 
families.  Their  great  vigor  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  constantly  infusing  these  heavy 
producing  strains  into  sturdy,  farm- 
raised,  open-range  flocks.  No  light- 
forced  pullets. 

You  could  not  produce  chicks  of  this 
quality  at  anywhere  near  their  low 
cost.  100  per  cent  delivery  by  mail 
guaranteed.  We  will  refund  or  re¬ 
place  any  losses  in  delivery. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  Kerr’s  Chick 
Book.  It  has  our  records  in  the  1923 
International  Laying  Contests. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  9  Springfield,  Mass.,  Box  No.  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  9  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Box  No.  9 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postofflce  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  In  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  he  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  April  2,  1924. 


BARRKD  ROCK8 

Purdue  University,  Ind . . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ... 

Lewis  Farms,  H  I . 

Jules  F.  Frnncais,  L.  I . 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn....  . 

Wob  rn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

Kdgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

K,  C.  Foreman,  Mich . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . . 

J.  V.  Sheap,  Mich . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine .  . 

Storrs  Exp.  Station.  Conn . . 

The  Ramblers  Farm.  N.Y  . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . 

WHITB  BOCKS 


12c  CHICKS  14c 

14c  each  from  May  10  to  May  23 
12c  each  after  May  23 
in  lots  of  100  or  more 

Big  hatches  of  splendid  chicks  from 
our  vigorous,  high-producing  White 
•Leghorns  allows  us  to  reduce  our 
May  prices  almost  one-half.  This 
is  your  chance  to  get  high  quality 
stock  at  lowest  prices. 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  Ass’n 
Box  F  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Monstone’Farm,  Mass . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass. 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Chas.  E,  Butler,  Conn . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass... 
Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass. . . 
U.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 


WHITE 

LEGHORN 

CHIX 


Barron  8.  t).  W.  Leghorns. 

Bred  for  business.  Barred  and 
W  bite  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Big,  husky 
chicks.  Hatches  weekly.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

_ ABY  CHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ot  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

White  Le  *t  h  o  r  ha  D.  Tancred’s  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers.  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  H.T. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


Our  12th  Season  produc¬ 
ing  Vigorous,  Thrifty 
CHIX  that  reach  you  Safely  and  Grow  rapidly 
into  Profitable  Pullets  and  Broilers. 

CHIX  READY  fPo.tpaid)  100  500  1000 

MAY  7th-14th  $18  $80  $140 

MAY  21st-28th  15  65  120 

Eight-week  Pullet*  ready  after  May  1st 
$1.15  each  — $1.00  each  in  100  lots. 

Full  information  in  our  Illustrated  Catalog. 
Remember  we  give  you  a  Square  Deal. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 

Southampton  -  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


SCHWEGLER’S 

“TH  0  R-O-B  RE  D” 

BABY  CHICKS 
“Live  and  Lay” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  12e  and  up.  Order  now  for  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  97%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  Free  baby  chick  book. 
F.  A.  SC1I WKCLEIt, 207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


MEADOW  BROOK  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Only 

13c 

MAY  DELIVERIES 

Postage  prepaid  and  safe  deliver,  guaranteed. 
Circular  upon  request. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Stockton  -  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo . *. . 

Obed  G,  Knight,  R.  I . 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky . . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand.  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y . 

H.  V.  Bierly,  Pa . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sutinyfields  Farm.  Conn . 

H.  P.  Demiug,  Conn . 

Scott’s  Red  Farm.  11 . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  . 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Jas.  E.  Ewing.  Vt  . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

Fernslde  Farm,  Mass . 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass . 

Pmecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn . 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass . . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  II.  Waite,  Md .  . . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott.  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . "... 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Hanson's  Poultry  Farm.  Ore . 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

St.  John's  Poultry  Farm.  Mo . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . .... 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 
R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

White  Springs  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Featherland  Farm,  Pa . 

M.  J.  Quacketibush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y . 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . . . 


CHICKS 

FROM  GOOD  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks.  15c ;  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  16c  ;  Leg¬ 
horns.  13c;  Mixed,  lOc.  Special  price  on  large 
lots.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  aud  Ref.  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


•  9 

_  _  per  100 

and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Hogan  tested. 
White.  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100 — *18; 
600— $55.  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  100— *14; 
500 — $65.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
100— *15;  500 — *70.  Reds,  100— *16.  500— *75. 
Mixed  chicks,  100— $9;  500—  *45.  Guarantee  100*  deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door.  Free  Catalog.  Ref:  Ickesburg  State 
Bank.  Johnson's  Hatchery,  Box  40.  Ickesburs,  Pa. 


13  a  L>  y  O  Xx  i  o  1 s.  t 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  S.C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Mixed  Chicks.  We  specialize  on 
vigorous,  day-old  chicks  bred  from  free-range 
stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  free  circular.  ValleM 
Tlew  Hatchery,  C  .  I.  BENNER,  ItlchOeld.Pn. 


B  a  l>  y  OHiolLi 

From  free  range,  pure  bred  stock.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R. 
I.  Reds.  Write  for  our  price  list  and  circular 
quick.  Ref.— First  National  Bank. 

CLINTON  POULTRT  FARM  CO.  Ooi  F52  Lack  Niven,  Pa 


BREEDERS  GH1GKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas.  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Total. 


Week 

Total 
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45 
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527 

45 
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525 
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45 
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35 
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25 
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45 
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43 
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48 
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38 
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47 
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50 
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42 
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49 
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56 
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36 
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50 
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46 
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36 
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47 
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53 
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57 
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36 
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40 
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39 

841 

45 
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49 
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43 

723 

32 

821 

36 

826 

46 

938 

23 

715 

607 

43 

826 

40 
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35 
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25 

412 

52 

858 

39 
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39 

721 

48 

842 

50 

761 

35 

731 

52 

1115 

47 

910 
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60 

1084 

37 
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517 

846 

45 

645 

37 

678 

39 

685 
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43 

642 

37 

721 

44 

540 

35 

529 

476 

774 

34 

581 

40 

804 

446 

781 

.  4045 

66910 

s.  c.  w. 

Leghorn  Pullets 

8-10-12  weeks  old 
June  and  July  delivery. 

Now  booking  orders  for 
May  and  June  baby  chicks 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Member  hi.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  Jl. 


Single  Comb 

White  Leghorns 

Eggs  and  Chicks 

also  8  to  10  weeks  old  pullets 

from  first  prize  winners 

Booking  Orders  Now 

Write  for  circular  describing  stock- 

LONE  ELM  LEGHORN  FARM 

Ballston  Spa,  N,  Y. 


Kirkup 


Q  s.  C.  White  Leghorn  PlijftlrQ 

O  American  Strain  vlllUlO 


-QUALITY  □  RELIABILITY - 


Bred  for  vigor,  size  and  large  white  eggs. 
All  breeding  stock  carefully  selected  by  Corn¬ 
ell  expert.  Chicks  batched  in  our  new  Buck¬ 
eye  incubators  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Safe 
delivery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy 
chicks  guaranteed.  Sold  out  up  to  May  14th. 
On  May  14th,  $20  per  100  in  lots  of  500  or  more. 
After  May  14th,  $15  per  100  in  any  quantity. 
Folder  and  references  on  request. 

Send  for  June  Prices. 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 


DARBY’S  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 

1st  Pen  Vineland  Laying  Contest  1921 


3d 

it 

it 

it 

it 

1922 

3d 

it 

it 

it 

it 

1923 

3d 

it 

Bergen  Co. 

it 

it 

)  April 

3d 

it 

Storrs 

it 

it 

[  9th 

5th 

it 

Vineland 

it 

it 

)  1924 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

( Sired  by  sons  and  brothers  of  hens  in  above  pens) 

C.  T.  Darby  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


Fish  Meal  or  Meat  Scrap 

I  expect  to  care  for  100  or  150  pullets 
through  the  Winter  of  1924-25.  I  have 
had  satisfactory  results  from  the  formula 
recommended  by  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Is  it  safe  to  use  fish  meal 
in  place  of  meat  scraps?  I  can  buy  the 
fish  meal  at  $3.50  per  100  lbs.,  meat  meal 
at  $4.25  per  100  lbs.  The  New  Jersey 
Station  says:  “Do  not  use  it.  It  will 
taint  the  eggs.”  The  Connecticut  Station 
says:  “Use  it.”  I  would  not  like  to  drive 
my  customers  away  because  of  the  fishy 
taste  of  the  eggs.  -  F.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  question  among 
poultrymen  that  fish  meal  is  decidedly  in¬ 
ferior  to  meat  scrap  in  the  poultry  ration, 
though  it  is  a  safe  food.  In  too  great 
quantity,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  might 
give  an  undesirable  flavor  to  eggs,  and  I 
should  not  care  to  recommend  replacing 
meat  scrap  by  it.  Probably  the  difference 
in  opinion  as  to  its  suitability  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  different  quantities 
used.  Cannot  you  reduce  the  cost  of  your 
ration  by  replacing  part  of  the  meat  scrap 
by  skim-milk  or  buttermilk? 


“For  the  Poultry  man  who  demands  something  better” 

Wene-Ells  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WENE-ELLS  FARMS 

Desk  B.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass'n. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Strain  BABY  CHICKS 

Grade  A  and  Certified,  after  May  12th,  *18  and 
*28  per  100.  June  chicks,  grade  A.  *12  per  100; 
*50  per  600.  8-weeks  pullets.  All  males  cer¬ 
tified.  No  eggs  bought  for  hatching.  Circular. 

MATTITUCK  L.  I..  N-  Y. 

Arthur  H.  Penny  Loveli,  Gordon 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  STVELY 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3.000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity,  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  *1  or  sent 
with  all  *10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y.  Boi  75 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

If  it's  large  white  eggs  you  want,  HAMPTON’S 
BLACK  LEGHORNS  have  proven  themselves  to 
be  the  best  layers  and  payers  of  all  breeds  in  the 
hands  of  my  custonj,ers. 

Better  send  in  your  order  now  for  these  May 
une  chicks,  or  send  for  my  circular. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  B*x  R.  PitUtewn,  N.  J. 


PURE  BARRON 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

18  directly  imported  males  head  our  No.  1  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-314-egg  hens.  Our  fourth  importa¬ 
tion.  Baby  chicks  and  eggs.  Prices  and  quality 
will  please  you.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa, 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ’’  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  K  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 

rUiri/C  S.C.  W.LEGHORNS 
LillLIViJ  EXCLUSIVELY 

Breeders  on  free  range— milk  fed— disease  free.  Yon 
cannot  buy  better  chicks.  Circular  free 

HILLSDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Hillsdale.  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


All  Sorts 

Traveling  by  Mountain  Express 


Charles  Winters  of  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y., 
sends  us  the  pictures  .shown  on  this  page. 
They  represent  two  real  products  of 
Sullivan  County — oxen  and  a  hill  farm. 
Listen  to  Mr.  Winters: 

I  send  pictures  of  Lee  A.  Winters  and 
team  of  oxen,  “Mountain  Express,”  tak¬ 
ing  two  calves  through  the  streets  of 
Liberty,  N.  Y.  He  was  stopped  bv  the 
wife  of  President  Monroe  of  the  Sulli¬ 
van  County  National  Bank,  and  held 
up,  as  seen  in  picture,  as  a  curiosity  of 
modern  civilization. 

Lee  Winters  has  a  high  hill  farm,  as 
seen  in  picture  of  house,  the  place  for 
comfort  and  purest  of  spring  water  in 
the  spring  house  near  the  little  boy.  The 
farm  is  hard  to  labor  with  horses,  and 
the  cost  of  keeping  horses  for  the  road 
is  too  slow  and  costly,  so  he  uses  an  auto 
for  the  road  and  oxen  for  the  farm.  A 
pair  of  horses  cost  .$250  a  year,  besides 
a  man’s  labor  a  part  of  the  time  to  take 
care  of  them.  The  oxen  in  the  picture 
have  eaten  nothing  but  hay  all  Winter, 
perhaps  five  tons  at  .$15  per  ton.  In 
Summer  after  work  take  off  the  yoke  and 
turn  into  a  pasture.  Modernism  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  CHARLES  WINTERS. 

New  York. 


Birds  from  a  Kitchen  Window 

Part  II 

If  is  doubtful  whether  birds  have  as 
much  instinct  in  regard  to  future  weather 
conditions  as  they  are  given  credit  for. 
The  TV  inter  before  last  was  very  cold, 
and  the  Spring  was  extremely  late.  That 
year  a  meadow  lark  did  not  go  south 
with  his  comrades,  and  perished  from  the 
cold  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  feed  him. 
Song  sparrows  either  remained  during 
the  Winter  or  returned  early  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  During  a  severe  blizzard  in  Janu¬ 
ary  we  saw  a  fox  sparrow  fluffing  out 
his  feathers  and  trying  to  brace  himself 
against  the  wind  while  he  picked  up 
crumbs  we  had  scattered  on  the  snow. 
Every  day  until  Spring  came  and  he 
had  left  for  his  northern  home  he  came 
at  four  o’clock  and  ate  the  crumbs  we 
placed  on  the  doorstep  for  him.  This  year 
we  did  not  see  a  Spring  bird  until  March 
25,  when  the  bluebirds,  robins,  song  spar¬ 
rows,  kildees  and  red-winged  blackbirds 
arrived  all  together.  The  early  birds  are 
not  at  all  punctual,  but  the  birds  that  are 
due  about  the  middle  of  May  are  quite 
certain  to  arrive  on  the  same  date  each 
year,  the  meadow  lark  greeting  each  new¬ 
comer  with  his  joyous  “Spring  is  here! 
Spring  is  here !”  It  is  then  that  we  are 
glad  we  have  a  cherry  tree  just  outside 
our  door,  for  it  is  with  the  background 
of  white  flowers  that  the  Baltimore 
oriole’s  brilliant  orange  and  black  coat 
appears  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  song  sparrow  is  with  us  longer 
than  any  other  Summer  resident,  and  is 
always  ready  to  sing  one  of  his  six  dif¬ 
ferent  songs.  The  name  of  “Little 
Friend”  that  Thornton  W.  Burgess  has 
given  him  suits  him  exactly.  He  is  the 
first  bird  to  greet  the  dawn,  in  fact  we 
often  hear  him  give  a  sleepy  little  twitter, 
then  burst  into  song,  in  the  middle  of  the 
still  Summer  night,  and  he  gives  his  eve¬ 
ning  song  even  later  than  does  the  yellow 
warbler. 

In  the  Spring  we  see  the  red-winged 
blackbirds  balancing  on  the  cattails  along 
the  bank  of  the  creek  singing  “Kon-ker- 
ree”  while  the  kildees  fly  overhead  plain¬ 
ly  calling  “Kildee-kildee,”  then  alighting 
and  walking  tipsily  up  and  down,  display¬ 
ing,  the  conspicuous  black  bands  on  their 
breast.  Occasionally  a  long-legged  crane 
comes  to  the  creek  to  look  for  fish,  a,nd 
a  /picturesque  sight  in  Summer  is  the 
kingfisher  perched  on  a  dead  limb  fishing 
for.  minnows  in  the  deepest  hole  in  the 
lit/tie  stream. 

!  A  bird  that  we  greatly  enjoy  watching 
is.  the  marsh  hawk,  which  has  a  nest  in 
a  nearby  swamp;  he  flies  so.  gracefully 
and  easily  high  up  in  the  air,  then  over 
the  fields  looking  for  mice  and  frogs.  The 
last  time  we  saw  him  in  the  Fall  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  grayish  white  that  blend¬ 
ed  perfectly  with  the  early  snowfall, 
although  we  have  been  unable  to  learn 
from  any  of  the  bird  books  that  he  has 
this  protective  coloring. 

We  have  read  that  the  cedar  wax- 
wings  were  very  polite  birds,  and  were 
amused  one  day  to  see  six  or  eight 
perched  closely  together  on  a  limb  of  a 
cherry  tree  passing  a  cherry  from  one  to 
the  other,  bowing  and  whispering  in  a 
most  courteous  manner. 

Probably  the  birds  that  we  enjoy  more 
tliaq  any  other  are  the  bluebirds';  their 
soft  whistle  is  so  gentle  and  sweet,  and 
their  life  is  a  shining  example  of  domes¬ 
tic  happiness.  Our  bluebird  is  a  most  de¬ 
voted  husband ;  he  sings  sweetly  to  his 
mate  and  stays  on  guard  during  the  long, 
bpt  days.  When  she  comes  off  the  nest 
for  a  moment’s  rest  and  refreshment  he 
accompanies  her  as  far  as  the  telephone 
wire,  where  they  stop  for  a  moment’s  chat 
about  household  matters  and  the  weather, 
then  she  flies  on  while  he  goes  back  to 
his  station  on  the  limb  outside  the  box, 
ready  to  escort  her  to  the  nest  when  she 
returns.  In  spite  of  his  gentle  ways  he 


will  give  battle  whenever  an  English 
sparrow  approaches  the  tree.  The  blue¬ 
birds  appear  to  be  as  successful  parents 
as  the  robins,  usually  raising  two  broods 
each  season.  Hate  last  Fall  it  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  a  group  of  nine  bluebirds 
of  various  sizes  and  trimness  of  feathers 
flying  among  the  trees  on  the  lawn  and 
saying  farewell  to  the  old  home  before 
migrating  to  the  Southland.  What  a 
wonderful  experience  they  must  have 
had  during  these  long  Winter  months, 
although  they  do  not  take  as  long  a  jour¬ 
ney  as  does  the  oriole,  who  winters  in 
Central  America,  or  the  carefree  bobo¬ 
link  who  must  go  way  down  to  Southern 
Brazil. 

Our  birds  have  many  enemies,  and  the 
greatest  of  these  are  cats  and  English 
sparrows.  I  have  always  had  it  im¬ 
pressed  on  my  mind  that  cats  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  down  rats  and  mice  on  a 


farm,  but  when  I  have  my  ideal  farm  it 
will  be  entirely  catless.  Our  cats  are 
carefully  trained  in  only  one  respect ; 
they  know  that  if  they  are  caught  glanc¬ 
ing  at  a  bird  on  the  lawn  they  are  liable 
to  see  whatever  missile  is  handiest  come 
flying  after  them,  but  it  is  in  the  early 
morning  and  just  at  twilight  that  they 
take  their  revenge  and  rob  all  the  nests 
they  can  find.  One  farmer  friend  solves 
the  problem  by  carefully  corralling  his 
cats  in  the  corncrib  during  the  entire 
nesting  season.  It  is  with  deep  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  I  think  of  those  cats  pacing  up 
and  down  and  gazing  out  through  the 
cracks  of  that  corn-house  into  a  world 


full  of  bird  music.  But  I  have  never 
been  able  to  make  anyone  else  see  my 
point  of  view,  so  we  put  tin  around  the 
trunks  of  trees  that  we  know  contain 
bird’s  nests,  trying  to  guard  as  many  as 
we  can,  while  out  in  the  orchards  and 
fields  many  nestlings  are  destroyed  that 
would  have  been  of  much  value  to  the 
entire  farm. 

English  sparrows  are  great,  pests,  not 
only  because  of  their  exasperating  chat¬ 
ter,  but  because  they  destroy  so  many 
eggs  and  young  song  birds.  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  times  seen  an  English  sparrow  boldly 
come  to  the  nest  of  a  little  chippie  and 
pull  her  off  by  her  wing  and  throw  her 
on  the  ground,  and  only  the  fact  that  I 
was  watching  the  proceedings  prevented 
the  eggs  from  being  destroyed. 

Sorrows  come  to  birds  as  well  as  to 
people.  TVe  have  never  been  able  to  for¬ 
get  a  little  chipping  sparrow  that  built 
her  nest  in  the  vine  over  the  kitchen  door. 
She  was  very  friendly  toward  the  family, 
but  if  a  stranger  came  to  the  door  or  lin¬ 
gered  for  a  moment  on  the  porch  she  flew 
to  the  cherry  tree  and  scolded  until  they 
disappeared.  We  all  enjoyed  watching 
both  parents  feed  their  four  lusty  young¬ 
sters,  and  were  allowed  to  help.  One 
night  a  hard  rain  came  from  the  east,  but 


as  it  never  had  rained  on  the  nest  we  did 
not  realize  it  could.  In  the  morning 
someone  remarked  that  the  babies  must 
have  had  enough  to  eat  for  once,  for  they 
were  unusually  quiet.  On  investigation 
we  found  the  little  mother  vainly  trying 
to  bring  warmth  and  life  to  four  little 
cold  bodies.  We  can  never  forgive  our¬ 
selves  for  not  attempting  to  protect  them, 
for  any  one  of  us  would  rather  have  stood 
out  in  the  rain  to  hold  an  umbrella  over 
them  than  to  have  met  the  pathetic  ques¬ 
tioning  in  that  mother  bird’s  eyes. 

That  same  year  a  pair  of  young  and 
inexperienced  orioles  built  a  very  poor 
imitation  of  their  usual  hanging  nest  in 
one  of  the  maples,  much  nearer  the 
ground  than  I  have  ever  known  orioles  to 
build.  All  went  well  until  one  day  when 
the  little  ones  were  nearly  ready  to  fly  the 
wind  blewr  very  hard,  and  down  came 
babies,  cradle  and  all.  One  nestling  was 
killed  and  there  was  a  hole  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  nest.  We  made  a  sort  of  bag  of 
gray  cloth,  put  the  nest  inside  and  tied 
it  securely  to  the  maple  branch.  One 
baby  stayed  in  the  nest  as  a  good  baby 
should,  but  the  other  one  sat  on  the  edge 
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and  looked  out  at  the  great  world  in  a 
most  comical  manner.  The  parents  were 
nervous  and  foolish  and  refused  to  go 
near  the  strange  looking  home.  The  next 
morning  all  the  birds  had  disappeared, 
so  we  could  only  hope  the  young  ones  had 
been  strong  enough  to  fly  away  with  their 
parents. 

Any  time  of  year  is  the  best  time  to  be¬ 
gin  the  study  of  birds  ;  if  one  begins  in 
Winter  there  are  fewer  birds  and  it  is 
therefore  less  confusing,  but  it  is  in 
Spring  and  Summer  that  they  are  most 
fascinating.  Few  farmer  folks  have  time 
really  to  study  birds,  but  we  can  all  take 
time  to  observe  and  enjoy  those  that  come 


to  our  door,  and  whether  at  home  or  afield 
a  pair  of  opera  glasses  and  a  camera  will 
aid  much  in  that  enjoyment. 

Probably  the  time  and  place  to  see  and 
hear  the  birds  at  their  best  is  just  at  day¬ 
light  of  a  June  morning  on  the  edge  of 
some  woodland.  But  few  of  us  can  spare 
the  time  for  early  morning  bird  walks, 
unless  we  go  some  Sunday  morning  and 
give  up  attending  the  church  service  later 
in  the  day,  and  though  1  am  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  the  habit  of  regular  church  at¬ 
tendance,  I  wonder  iff  that  little  family 
group,  when  they  look  at  the  sky  and  the 
hills,  the  fields  and  woods,  dripping  with 
dew,  and  hear  the  sleepy  twitter  of  the 
birds  burst  info  a  joyous  melody  of 
thanksgiving,  may  not  feel  the  presence  of 
Hod  and  Ilis  loving  kindness  nearer  than 
they  ever  have  within  the  walls  of  a 
church.  A  FARM  WOMAN. 


Minnesota  Looks  Towards  New  York 

I  was  interested  in  Mrs.  Usher’s  article 
on  page  410.  For  some  time  we  have 
been  interested  in  the  New  York  apple 
country  and  I  want  to  learn  all  I  can  of 
the  country  before  breaking  up  here.  We 
live  in  the  country  18  miles  from  Minne¬ 
apolis,  and  my  husband  goes  in  to  busi- 
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ness  every  day.  We  have  an  orchard  and 
have  handled  as  many  as  2, (XX)  bushels  a 
season.  We  thought  if  we  were  going  to 
raise  apples  we  might  as  well  go  into  the 
apple  country,  and  had  thought  about  the 
Hudson  River  fruit  country.  We  know 
a  bit  about  cows,  having  kept  one,  and 
lave  chickens,  so  we  won't  be  quite  green 
at  the  business.  With  .$10,000  to  invest, 
do  you  imagine  one  could  make  a  living 
without  much  worry?  We  hear  stories 
of  apples  rotting  on  the  ground  in  New 
-ork  State,  and  again  of  people  making 
enough  on  apples  to  go  South  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  it  is  hard  to  know  what  to  be¬ 
lieve.  I  bought  a  bushel  of  Bartlett 
pears  from  New  York  last  Fall  and  they 
are  the  best  I  ever  had.  We  cannot  raise 
either  peaches  or  pears  here  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  I  paid  only  .$4  for  the  pears  away 
out  here,  and  I  just  wonder  what  the 
grower  got.  Would  Mrs.  Usher  give  some 
experience?  e.  m.  a. 

Minnesota. 

I  live  about  as  far  from  Boston  as  you 
do  from  Minneapolis.  If  your  husband 
has  a  good  position  in  the  city  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  would  be  very  unwise  to 
give  it  up  and  expect  to  make  a  living  on 
a  farm  in  a  strange  locality.  Perhaps  lie 
could  find  outside  employment  there,  but 
in  these,  days  of  unrest  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  it  is  quite  an  uncertainty. 
t  I  do^  not  know  about  prices  of  farms  in 
New  York,  but  around  here  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  $10,000  unless  it  is  in  the 
backwoods  somewhere,  without  many  con¬ 
veniences.  To  get  a  good  farm  on  or  near 
a  State  road,  where  it  i.s  easy  to  market 
one’s  goods  or  get  to  a  market  easily,  one 
has  to  pay  a  good  price.  It  takes  a  few 
years  to  get  anything  out  of  a  run-down 
farm.  Labor  is  so  high  it  is  cheaper  to 
buy  a  house  in  good  condition  than  to 
buy  a  tumbledown  one  and  have  to  re¬ 
pair  and  remodel  it.  If  you  have  been 
used  to  modern  conveniences  it  would  be 
hard  for  you  in  middle  life  to  go  back  to 
the  country  and  “rough”  it.  Our  house 
was  in  first-class  condition  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  but  gas,  but.  the  land 
was  run  out  and  the  fruit  trees  neglected. 
We  have  been  here  nearly  four  years,  and 
the  farm  itself  is  not  on  a  paying  basis 
yet.  We  hope  this  season  to  make  good. 
It  takes  hard  work,  patience,  sacrifice 
and  plenty  of  capital  to  put  such  a  place 
on  a  paying  basis. 

We  got  $1  a  box  last  year  in  Boston 
for  good  apples,  and  $1  a  barrel  at  the 
rider  mill  for  everything.  Bartlett  and 
.Sheldon  pears  brought  us  $1  a  box  at  the 
door.  You  can  see  most  of  the  money 
goes  to  the  men  in  between  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer.  One  buying  farm 
produce  in  the  city  store  thinks  what  a 
fortune  the  farmer  must  make.  One  year 
S  helped  my  husband  transplant  1,000 
lettuce  plants,  and  when  it  was  headed 
up  fine  we  were  very  proud  of  it.  We 
packed  18  heads  in  a  box  and  took  it  to 
a  grocer  in  a  nearby  city  and  got  15  cents 
for  the  whole  box.  The  grocer  sold  it 
for  10  cents  a  head.  Some  New  England 
farmers  let  their  fruit  rot  rather  than  sell 
it  cheap.  Since  our  experience  with  that 
box  of  lettuce  we  have  never  raised  any 
more  to  sell.  Our  surplus  we  gladly  give 
to  our  customers  or  feed  it  to  the  hens. 

We  have  about  SO  apple  trees,  80  peach 
and  only  three  pears.  We  sell  all  our 
peaches  and  pears  at  the  door,  and  most 
of  our  apples.  The  peach  crop  in  this 
vicinity  is  very  uncertain  on  account  of 
late  frosts.  We  raise  mostly  carrots, 
sweet  corn,  peas,  beets  and  string  beans. 
Last  year  we  planted  about  10  acres.  AVe 
sell  our  hay  standing,  and  last  year  sold 
our  carrots  in  the  ground,  as  it  was 
cheaper  than  hiring  help  to  dig  and  box 
them. 

My  husband  has  always  had  hens,  even 
ill  the  city,  from  a  boy  up,  so  was  not 
green  at  the  poultry  business.  We  have 
no  other  live  stock.  TVe  have  a  tractor 
and  do  our  plowing  and  harrowing  with 
that.  This  year  we  hope  to  buy  a  power 
cultivator.  mrs.  ada  j.  usher. 

Massachusetts. 


More  About  the  Columbia  River 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  “Notes  from  the  Ox-team  Express.” 
I  have  traveled  by  rail  over  a  good  part 
of  the  country  that  he  is  covering  by  ox 
team,  and  I  wonder  at  the  undertaking. 
In  his  account  of  In's  trip  through  Oregon 
and  down  the  Columbia  River  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  old  Columbia  as  “nothing  but 
a  sleepy,  irregular  stream  of  water  with 
here  and  there  a  mound  of  Java  rock 
sticking  out.”  This  is  true  of  the  lower 
Columbia,  and  at  points  where  he  is  trav¬ 
eling,  but  if  he  would  travel  up  stream 
from  the  point  where  he  struck  ’ the  river 
he  will  find  a  mighty  river,  swift  flowing 
and  very  turbulent  at  places;  so  much  so 
that  it  is  not  safe  for  navigation  most  of 
the  way,  although  there  are  some  places 
that  can  be  navigated.  There  used  to  be 
a  steamboat  line  between  Wenatchee  and 
the  Okanagan  River  in  Washington  but 
above  that  it  was  swift  and  dangerous. 
It  is  a  wonderful  river,  flowing  hundreds 
of  miles  around  the  big  bend  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  a  canyon  2,000  ft.  deep.  The  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Columbia  is  only  a  lazy 
sleepy  river  is  incorrect.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  for  hundreds  of  miles  it  is  a 
mighty  rushing  river.  OTIS  STRINGER. 

Nebraska. 


Kind  Uncle:  “Now,  what  sort  of  doll 
would  you  like,  Barbara?”  Barbara: 
1  wins,  please.” — Passing  Show. 


The  “Mountain  Express 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer  s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

To  paraphrase  Coue : 

“Every  day  in  every  way  you’re  getting 
better  and  better.” 

This  dollar  is  spent  with  great  willing¬ 
ness.  I  think  you  give  more  for  the 
money  '  ban  any  other  publication  extant. 
While  I  am  not  a  farmer,  I  am  still  more 
interested  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  than  any 
other  paper  or  journal  I  receive,  lour 
answers  to  queries  are  great.  I  like  your 
candor  in  calling  a  spade  by  that  name, 
and  lastly,  as  the  “divines”  say,  I  don  t 
see  how  vou  do  it  for  a  dollar. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  MEYER,  m.  d. 

Our  degree  of  modesty  has  its  limita¬ 
tions,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  publication 
of  this  letter  ;  but  our  friends  will  pardon 
a  pride  in  approval  of  our  work  from  one 
who  does  not  actually  till  the  soil,  but 
who  nevertheless  is  competent  to  appraise 
service. 

A  Maryland  subscriber  sent  Harry  T. 
Crandall,  Cass  City,  Mich.,  an  order  for 
two  pigs,  with  remittance  of  $47  in  pay¬ 
ment,  on  April  30,  1923.  The  subscriber 
hasn’t  received  the  pigs  yet,  and  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  were  ever  shipped.  A 
New  York  State  farmer  ordered  a  boar 
in  August  last.  The  boar  was  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  was  returned.  No  ad¬ 
justment  has  been  made,  and  no  registry 
papers  furnished  for  the  two  sow  pigs. 
The  recital  of  the  record  is  sufficient, 
without  comment. 

I  wish  to  write  concerning  some 
trouble  I  had  with  the  Federal  Art  In¬ 
stitute,  Newark,  N.  J.  and  will  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  advice  or  anything  you  can  do  to 
help  me.  East  Summer  a  man  came  to 
the  house  to  take  photographs  to  be  en¬ 
larged.  I  let  him  take  a  photograph  of 
mv  husband  and  me  with  the  promise  I 
would  surely  get  my  photograph  re¬ 
turned;  he  also  gave  me  a  slip.  n  e 
guarantee  to  return  photograph.  Proofs 
were  to  be  submitted  and  if  were  satis¬ 
factory  I  was  to  pay  him  $2.9S  for  each 
head  enlarged  which  would  make  my 
enlarged  picture  cost  $5.96.  I  told  him 
to  bring  proofs  only  on  Saturday.  lie 
did  not  come  on  Saturday  and  I  was  not 
at  home.  He  had  finished  my  painting, 
and  when  again  bringing  them  I  had 
moved  to  this  place,  so  I  left  word  for 
him  to  bring  my  painting  or  send  it 
cod  Later  I  got  notice  from  them  either 
to  'call  in  Newark  for  the  painting  or 
sepd  the  $5.96  or  appear  in  court  on  a 
certain  day.  r-  A-  w- 

New  York. 

We  published  the  history  of  this  trans¬ 
action  with  the  Federal  Art  Institute  as 
a  warning  to  our  people.  We  have  simi¬ 
lar  complaints  against  many  of  these  so- 
called  art  institutes.  In  this  case,  this 
particular  company  has  disappeared  and 
left  no  trace.  Possibly,  this  was  the 
better  part  of  discretion,  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  was  getting  com¬ 
plaints  and  would  be  apt  to  investigate 
whether  they  were  using  the  mails  with 
intent  to  defraud.  If  the  company  starts 
up  again,  or  literature  is  received  from 
them,  the  best  place  for  it  is  in  the 
kitchen  stove. 

I  note  your  observation  regarding  the 
Knickerbocker  Merchandising  Co.,  1— 
East  25th  St.,  New  York  City,  on  page 
618,  and  take  pleasure  in  sending  you 
herewith  more  extended  reference  to  the 
same  fraud  in  our  issue  of  March.  TLbc 
concern  is  composed  of  the  cheapest  kind 
of  cheap  fakers,  who  are  making  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  every  week  selling  so- 
called  service  contracts  which  have  no 

v.Jue  whatever.  I  have  taken  the  - 

40  years  and  the  -  as  long  as  I  can 

remember,  but  I  never  saw  a  real  farm 
journal  until  a  lifelong  friend  introduced 
me  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  can¬ 
not  figure  out  how  you  can  produce  so 
remarkable  a  p^per  for  $1  per  year.  It 
I  were  a  farmer.  I  would  not  undertake 
to  get  along  without  it  if  it  cost  $1  per 
week.  E-  A-  s> 

Michigan. 

The  above  letter  from  the  editor  of 
the  Michigan  Tradesman.  Grand  Rapids, 
‘Mich.,  is  fully  appreciated.  In  the 
March  issue  of  the  Michigan  Tradesman 
the  Knickerbocker  Merchandising  Com¬ 
pany  scheme  is  fully  exposed.  T\  e  are 
glad  to  note  that  the  grocery  trade  has 
such  an  able  and  sincere  champion  in 
this  publication.  A  trade  publication  ex¬ 
posing  such  frauds  should  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  value  to  merchants. 


I  hold  some  stocks  in  the  All  Ameri¬ 
can  Brokers,  Inc.,  and  have  not  heard 
from  them  since  last  June,  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  notice  of  meetings  of  the  stock¬ 
holders.  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
meetings.  Do  you  know  anything  of 
them,  and  if  so  what  is  their  standing? 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  r.  s. 

This  company  maintains  an  agency  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  while  headquarters  are 
located  at  19  West  44th  Street,  New 
York  City.  The  corporation  was  organi¬ 
zed  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  people 
in  this  country  to  place  their  insurance 
operating  here.  The  corporation  filed  a 
voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  an 
September  24,  1923,  showing  liabilities 
of  $16,327  and  assets  of  $12,000,  the  as¬ 
sets  consisting  principally  of  bills,  prom¬ 
issory  notes,  securities,  and  office  fixtures. 

On  October  15,  1923,  Judge  Learned 
Hand  dismissed  this  voluntary  petition 
in  bankruptcy,  on  the  ground  that  the 
resolution  authorizing  the  filing  of  the 
petition  was  improperly  adopted.  The 
company  continues  as  broker  for  insur¬ 
ance  interests,  and  the  effort  to  secure 
the  writing  of  policies  in  American  con¬ 
cerns  but  reports  show  that  the  business 
has  considerably  diminished  during  the 
past  year. 

Farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are.  receiving  through  the  mails  an 
invitation  to  part  with  $2  in  a  novel 
manner. 

A  small  advertisement  appearing  in 
farm  papers  reads  somewhat  as  follows  °. 

“Wanting  to  hear  from  owner  having 
farm  for  sale.” 

Persons  responding  to  this  advertise¬ 
ment  received  a  letter  from  the  New 
Land  Sellers’  Guide  Publishing  Company, 
721  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  which  is 
inclosed  a  printed  notice  attached  to  a 
self-addressed  sealed  and  stamped  en¬ 
velope.  The  notice  contains  this  an¬ 
nouncement  : 

“Do  Not  Open  ! — This  scaled  envelope 
contains  the  Revised  New  Land  Sellers 
Guide,  in  which  are  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  260  new  farm  land  buyers. 
Should  you  wish  to  keep  the  revised 
guide,  remit  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
enclosed  special  acceptance  offer.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  sell  your  farm  or  take  ad- 
vantage  of  this  offer,  remove  this  slip 
and  drop  the  letter  in  the  IT.  S.  mails, 
without  being  opened.  We  have  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  this  envelope,  which  has 
IT.  S.  postage  attached,  and  must  not  be 
tampered  with,  unless  you  wish  to  keep 
it,  as  per  the  terms  of  the  inclosed  offer. 
Fill  out  the  inclosed  offer  blank,  remit¬ 
ting  only  $2,  and  this  valuable  index  of 
of  260  farm  buyers  belongs  to  you.  The 
inclosed  guide  may  be  worth  thousands 
of  dollars  to  you.” 

Thus  the  impression  is  created  that 
there  is  a  liability  attached  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  this  sealed  envelope  unless  $2  is 
remitted. 

A  complaint  has  reached  us  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  a  number  of  letters  addressed 
to  some  of  the  “260  guaranteed  cash  land  ' 
buyers”  have  been  returned  to  the  sender. 

These  facts  are  presented  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  those  likely  to  become  in¬ 
terested  in  such  a  proposition. 

NATIONAL  VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE. 
Here  is  another  variation  of  the  real 
estate  schemes  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
been  exposing  for  the  past  25  years.  Os¬ 
trander  started  the  ball  rolling  by  inaug¬ 
urating  a  plan  to  get  easy  money  from 
farm  owners  on  the  pretext  of  finding  a 
buyer  for  the  farm.  Cornell,  Black  and 
dozens  of  other  adopted  Ostrander’s  idea 
or  improved  on  it,  and  all  with  the  same 
idea  of  swindling  farm  owners  of  some 
amount  of  money.  This  particular  scheme 
would  come  under  the  head  of  “petty 
swindling.” 

In  November,  1922,  I  shipped  Walter 
C.  Morris,  105  Hudson  St..  New  York 
Citv,  three  crates  of  comb  honey  which 
came  to  $95.  He  admits  receiving  it  in 
good  condition,  and  selling  same.  After  a 
number  of  requests  he  sent  me  his  check 
for  $50.  which  left  a  balance  of  $45,  in 
March,  1923.  My  requests  for  payment 
of  the  balance  have  been  met  with  ex¬ 
cuses.  and  now  he  does  not  answer  my 
letters  at  all.  F.  J.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Our  investigations  disclose  the  fact 
that  Morris  seems  to  be  a  honey  broker 
with  desk  room  only  at  the  above  ad¬ 
dress.  We  have  four  open  claims  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  considerable  sum  for  honey 
which  was  sent  him  upon  consignment, 
which  he  sold  and  for  which  he  made  no 
returns  to  the  shippers.  No  satisfaction 
could  be  obtained  from  him,-  and  he  is 
now  being  sued  on  separate  counts  by  our 
attorney.  Our  subscribers  reading  this 
article  will  kindly  pass  the  news  along  to 
their  friends  who  have  honey  for  the 
market,  and  who  might  be  caught  by  his 
solicitations  direct  by  mail. 


And  the  “premiums”  are  insignificant  com* 
pared  with  the  protection  received. 

♦ 

Without  oil  your  tractor  is  worthless.  With 
an  ordinary  oil  of  low  heat  resistance,  it 
is  only  a  little  better.  To  get  full  power, 
profitable  operation,  only  minor  repair  bills 
and  longer  life — your  tractor  needs  an  oil 
especially  prepared  for  tractor  requirements. 

♦ 

That’s  what  Socony  Motor  Oil  for  Tractors 
is — carefully  refined,  with  a  high  heat  resis¬ 
tance  and  tough  body  that  ‘  ‘  stands  the  gaft” 
in  the  hottest  days  of  August. 

♦ 

Everyone  carries  fire  insurance  on  his  house. 
Every  farmer  should  insure  his  tractor  motor 
by  using  Socony  Motor  Oil.  There’s  a  type 
especially  recommended  for  yours.  Consult 
the  Socony  chart  at  your  dealer’s.  Delivery 
in  30  or  50  gallon  metal  drums,  with 
faucet,  probably  will  suit  you  best,  and  it 
costs  no  more. 

Call  or  write  our  nearest  station. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 

SDCDNY 


MOTOR  OIL 

Jor  Tractor  Lubricattom 


Locks  50  Cows  Instead  Of  One 


West  Bend  Automatic  Stanchions 
equipped  with  our  wonderful  locking-re¬ 
leasing  lever  save  you  time  and  labor — and 
insure  safety  in  locking  up  or  releasing  the  cows, 
yet  you  pay  no  more  for  West  Bend  equipment 
than  for  ordinary  stanchions  that  mti3t  be  opened  and 
closed  singly  by  hand.  The  West  Bend  lever  controls  from 
2  to  50  West  Bend  Automatic  Swinging  Stanchions.  The  entire  row  of  cows  can  be  locked  up  or  released 
instantly  by  one  throw  of  the  lever.  Cow  stops  are  operated  at  same  time,  and  when  set  guide  COW  into 
the  stanchion.  Every  user  says  it's  the  greatest  idea  ever  brought  out  in  modern  barn  equipment*  YoU- 
certainly  want  it  in  your  barn.  Write  today  for  catalog  showing  complete  line  of  West  Bend  Barn  Equipment. 
Write  TODAY ,  West  Bend  Equipment  Corp.,  West  Bend,  Wis.  Syracuse,  N.  V.  Write  nearest  office.  Dept.  B 
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Better  Farm  Employment — 

An  Agricultural  Service  Agency,  conduct¬ 
ed  by  experienced  farmers.  We  aim  to  bring 
the  right  man  to  the  right  job.  Farm 
Workers,  experienced,  wanted  and  supplied, 
for  all  agricultural  and  estate  positions.  Also 
Farm  Engineering  Services. _ 

Farm  Employment  —  Re  port  i  —  Management 

C.  Drysdale  Black  6  Co. 

140  Cedar  St.  New  York  City 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, *nc. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  dry-hand  milker  and  experienced 
in  the  care  of  test  cows  and  A. R.O.  work;  mar¬ 
ried  man  preferred;  state  in  first  letter  what 
cash  wages  are  desired  in  addition  to  house 
with  all  improvements,  milk,  garden,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4799,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WORKER — Young  man  for  dairy,  poul¬ 
try  and  general  farming;  good  living,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  modern  equipment;  offering 
opportunity  for  man  who  loves  live  stock  and 
is  generally  interested  in  farm  work;  state  age, 
experience,  etc.  ADVERTISER.  5209,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  farm  hand,  whose  wife 
will  do  family  laundry;  separate  house  and 
good  wages.  Apply,  with  particulars  as  to  ex¬ 
perience,  references  and  wages  desired,  to  CLIF¬ 
FORD  L.  MILLER,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


MALE  attendant  wanted  in  private  institution 
in  the  country  for  nervous  and  mental  dis¬ 
eases;  one  to  do  some  outside  work  with  pa¬ 
tients;  wages.  $50  per  month,  board,  room  and 
laundry.  BOX  4,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  to  cook  and  help  with 
housework;  no  laundry;  modern  conveniences. 
MRS.  W.  B.  HUBBARD,  Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  man  who  under¬ 
stands  general  farm  work  and  can  milk; 
noard  and  washing  done.  MR.  EMMETT  BOL¬ 
TON,  Box  38,  Burlington  Flats,  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  young  man,  willing  worker, 
must  be  hustler;  to  help  in  bottling  plant  on 
certified  dairy;  state  age,  reference,  salary  de¬ 
sired;  farm-raised  boy  preferred.  RARITAN 
V ALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man,  farm  work, 
some  milking:  $40  month,  board;  steady  shop. 
P.  O.  BOX  178,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker;  $75  month  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLACE  for  three  single  men,  good  milkers, 
show  and  sale  work;  purebred  Jersey  farm  in 
Pennsylvania.  BURLINGAME,  HUTCHINS  & 
KING,  Inc.,  7  Water  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  farm  hands.  Apply  HILL¬ 
SIDE  &  SPRING  BROOK  FARMS,  1232 
Miners  Bank  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Refined  woman  wanted  for 
family  of  three  children  and  two  adults;  a 
good  home  with  good  wages  for  proper  party. 
A.  W.  MEINERS,  55  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Ruther¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  help  on  the  farm 
and  milk;  house,  garden,  milk  and  fire  wood 
furnished.  WM.  WRIGHT,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  housekeeper  in  the  country,  good 
home  and  wages.  H.  KELLEY,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  or  woman  for  general  housework.  KEN 
NETH  L.  WELLS,  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COMBINATION  dry-hand  milker  and  poultry- 
man  to  help  in  dairy  and  handle  moderate 
size  flock  chickens;  references;  married  or  sin¬ 
gle;  wages  expected;  located  in  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  5262,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  in  a  milk  house  and 
help  milk  cows.  ADVERTISER  5265,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  of  middle-age  to  live  in  country  and 
cook  for  blind  person.  F.  W.  LOOMIS,  Chest- 
nuthill.  Conn. 


HERDSMAN’S  assistant,  must  be  good  dry- 
hand  milker,  clean,  reliable,  willing  to  fill  in 
any  spare  time  in  harvest  season  as  desired; 
good  board  and  $60  month;  Jersey  herd,  test 
cows;  single  man;  at  once.  F.  W.  SILCOCK, 
R.  D.  No.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  young  married  couple;  man 
to  do  general  farming;  wife  to  do  plain 
cooking  on  small  farm  two  miles  from  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.;  board  in  owner’s  home  where  there 
are  all  conveniences;  this  is  a  real  home  for 
the  right  couple:  state  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  LEGH  R.  MYERS,  R.  F. 
D.  2,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WANT  partnership,  shares  on  boarding,  poultry, 
truck  farm.  ADVERTISER  5266,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farm  work;  all-year 
position;  experienced:  no  milking:  good  home 
and  wages.  ALBERT  W.  WIGHTMAN,  R.  F. 
D.  2,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  wanted  for  general  housework;  small 
famHv:  wages  $60;  good  home.  Address  DR. 
C.  P.  BYINGTON,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  dry-hand  milker  with  dairy 
experience:  $60  per  month  and  board.  RED- 
VALE  FARM.  Redding,  Conn. 


WANTED — Couple,  white,  no  children;  man  to 
work  on  farm;  woman  to  do  housework  and 
plain  cooking;  all  up-to-date  conveniences  and 
pleasant  surroundings;  permanent  position;  $100 
per  month  and  keep:  references  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  FRED  BRUNNER,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


MAN  and  wife  or  single  man  and  woman  on 
poultry  and  market  garden  farm;  wife  to 
cook  and  do  housework  and  man  must  know 
something  about  handling  a  team  and  raising 
vegetables,  also  know  how  to  use  carpenter 
tools  in  building  or  helping  with  poultry  build¬ 
ings;  Americans  or  German  descent;  real  home 
with  privileges  to  the  right  parties;  good  sal¬ 
ary  with  chance  for  advancement  and  perma¬ 
nent  home  for  those  who  are  worthy  and  not 
over  45:  must  be  trustworthy;  I  am  living  alone 
with  help.  MRS.  GERTRUDE  E.  JONES,  Wal¬ 
nut  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Edenburg  Road  and 
Sharps  Avenue,  R.  2,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


A  YOUNG  woman  and  man  to  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  commercial  poultry  farm;  will  be 
taught  all  branches,  brooding,  trapping,  pedi¬ 
gree  work,  egg  grading  for  selling  and  hatch¬ 
ing:  must  be  willing  to  do  any  other  work  nec¬ 
essary  on  a  poultry,  truck  and  fruit  farm; 
fine  old  farm,  high  and  healthy,  plenty  shade; 
three  miles  from  Trenton  on  Edenburg  Road: 
I  am  45.  a  healthy  American  woman:  help  must 
be  same,  and  trustworthy;  I  am  living  alone 
and  managing  farm;  a  real  home  to  the  right 
ones;  fair  salary  and  chance  for  advancement; 
refined,  intelligent  help  will  be  treated  as 
daughter  and  son  in  the  home.  MRS.  GER¬ 
TRUDE  E.  JONES,  Walnut  Grove  Poultry 
Farm,  Edenburg  Road  and  Sharps  Ave.,  R.  2, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable,  single  man,  worker  and 
good  habits,  to  work  on  commercial  squab 
farm;  good  pay  with  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
ence  in  established,  profitable  industry;  give 
full  particulars  of  age.  nationality,  experience, 
etc.  C.  E.  PRESCOTT,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  houseworker  fur  family  of 
three  adult  American  women  in  country  near 
Boston;  modern  conveniences,  comfortable 
home  and  reasonable  wages.  Address  BOX  96, 
Lincoln,  Mass. 


HERDSMAN  competent  to  handle  40  bead  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys,  17  milking:  must  understand 
A.R.  work  and  the  feeding  and  raising  of  calves; 
married  man  preferred;  house  and  fuel  supplied. 
REDVALE  FARM,  Redding,  Conn. 


WANTED — Expert  single  young  man  for  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  work  on  private  estate,  West¬ 
chester:  references  required.  Apply  ROOM 
1700,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


WOMAN  -wanted  for  housework  in  family  of 
two  with  baby:  all  conveniences,  near  town, 
small  house,  good  home  and  permanent;  state 
wages,  age.  QUEENSBURY  FARMS,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


AMBITIOUS  young  man  wanted  on  commercial 
poultry  farm,  permanent  if  you  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  your  work;  state  wages,  salary,  etc. 
in  first  letter;  answer  quick.  QUEENSBURY 
FARMS,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable,  elderly  couple,  caretakers, 
small  country  home:  woman  to  do  light  house¬ 
work  in  Berkshire*  near  Chester,  Mass.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5281,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Practical  country  woman  with  pleas¬ 
ant  personality,  do  housework  and  cooking, 
family  three  and  one  child;  country  home,  all 
modern  improvements;  near  Kingston,  N.  Y. : 
salary  $60;  permanent  position.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  drive  Fordson  tractor  and 
truck;  no  farming;  pump  water  and  make 
himself  useful;  wages  $100  per  month,  house, 
coal,  light  and  wood;  wife  to  give  table  board 
to  two  men  at  $45  each:  couple  without  chil¬ 
dren  preferred;  apply  with  copies  of  reference 
to  IV.  D.  ROBERTSON,  Supt.,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 


MILKERS — Single,  for  certified  dairy,  15  cows, 
10-hour  day,  excellent  living  conditions:  board 
and  $60  per  month.  ADVERTISER  5283,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED  —  Two  women,  mother  and 
daughter  or  two  sisters  preferred,  for  house¬ 
work,  or  would  consider  family  including  man 
for  outside  work;  state  full  particulars  first 
letter.  C.  L.  H.,  Box  3,  Huntington,  L.  1., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  couple  without  children, 
good  disciplinarians,  for  boys’  school;  man 
take  charge  of  cottage  of  80  boys:  woman, 
housekeeper  of  dormitory;  salary  $1,500  and 
maintenance:  no  tobacco;  three  references  first 
letter;  particulars.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Bara  man,  experienced  in  milking 
cows  on  test,  and  a  willing  worker;  Guern¬ 
sey  herd;  no  outside  work;  $60  a  month  with 
board  and  room;  good  chance  for  advancement; 
excellent  living  conditions.  FAIR  YD  ALE 
FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERT  poultryman,  years  of  experience,  wish 
first-class  position;  married,  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5221,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


IF  willing  to  pay  good  wages  to  a  dependable 
working  poultry  manager  with  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  communicate  with  248  Roosevelt  Ave., 
York,  Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT  wanted  by  skilled  farm  mana¬ 
ger  with  small  family;  25  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  scientific  training;  at  liberty  May 
1;  reference,  present  employer.  Address  BOX 
B,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  couple  wishes  position  as  farmer 
and  hodsewife;  man  understands  all  branches 
of  farming  and  driving  of  cars.  BOX  J,  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn. 


POSITION  wanted  as  housekeeper  by  elderly 
woman  or  as  cook;  must  be  on  farm  where 
there  are  cows  and  chickens;  no  large  family. 
ADVERTISER  5261,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  more  than  average 
ability;  lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experi¬ 
ence;  specialty  Guernsey  cattle;  good  judge; 
advanced  registry,  world’s  record;  showing;  cer¬ 
tified  milk;  record  spotless;  successful,  profit¬ 
able  results;  married,  34.  BOX  186,  Averill 
Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  position  as  working  farm 
manager  by  practical  American  dirt  farmer; 
age  45;  life  experience  at  dairy  and  general 
farming.  JOHN  BALLARD,  Highwood,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  wants  position:  man  for 
vegetables,  flowers  and  lawns  or  poultry,  no 
cow;  wife,  housework  or  plain  cook,  or  work 
by  day  when  wanted,  no  laundry;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5268, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  -  GARDENER,  working  foreman; 

married,  middle  aged,  Scotch,  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  5269,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUTH,  16,  honest,  dependable;  small  farm, 
light  work;  pleasant  home.  R.  WALL,  Eldred, 
Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  Swede,  29,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  to  gentleman  farmer  or 
overseer;  graduated  from  agricultural  college 
1919;  have  had  practical  experience  on  up-to- 
date  farms  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany  and 
U.  S.  A.;  wide  experience  in  agriculture,  ma¬ 
chinery,  purebred  cattle,  farm  crops  (sugar 
beets  too),  and  general  management.  Answer 
to  ADVERTISER  5270,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  graduate  agricultural  school,  de¬ 
sires  poultry  and  orchard  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5271,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  position;  country  preferred; 

American.  ADVERTISER  52L2,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  superintendent,  open  June 
1;  life  experience;  agricultural  training;  five 
years  manager  country  place  with  poultry 
plant;  eight  years  executive  capacity;  32  years 
old;  practical,  capable;  wife  and  four-year-old 
daughter.  ADVERTISER  5277,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  open  permanent  position;  trap¬ 
nesting,  pedigreeing,  incubating,  brooding, 
egg  production,  mating,  fitting,  exhibiting; 
capable  assuming  responsibility;  married, 
Protestant;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  references: 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5276,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  as  manager 
on  estate,  large  farm  or  breeding  establish¬ 
ment;  married,  no  children;  wide  experience  in 
agriculture,  machinery,  purebred  cattle,  pro¬ 
ducing  and  retailing  fancy  market  milk,  hand¬ 
ling  men,  buying  and  selling;  will  not  board 
help;  can  furnish  high-class  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Young  apple  orchard  containing 
2,500  trees,  located  near  Allentown,  Pa.,  and 
a  market  of  150,000.  Address  R,  H.  ALDRICH, 
Allentown,  IJa. 


FARM,  108  acres,  in  Berkshire  Hills,  one  mile 
from  town  and  station;  two  barns,  garage, 
toolhouse,  two  houses;  fruit  trees;  price  $5,000; 
small  amount  down,  balance  mortgage.  GEO. 
D.  I’OWELL,  State  Line,  Mass. 


FARM  TO  LEASE — Ten-room  house,  barn  and 
outbuildings;  good  dairy  farm;  located  on 
Connecticut  River.  JOHN  L.  KRUGER,  137 
Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — That  13-acre  country  home  the 
brokers  wanted  $10,000  for;  send  for  photo 
and  particulars;  from  owner,  $8,000.  ROMEO 
H.  R.  DEMERS,  Spencer,  Mass. 


BOULEVARD  POULTRY  FARMS  —  Property 
consists  of  2  (4-story  dwelling,  hardwood  floors, 
spray  and  shower  bath,  hot  air  furnace,  awn¬ 
ings,  entire  house  screened;  large  garage,  pig¬ 
eon  house  and  fly;  7  buildings  devoted  to  poul¬ 
try  housing;  2,500  capacity  laying  hens;  hot 
water  incubator  capacity,  2,400;  10  coal-burning 
colony  stoves;  all  buildings  in  A  No.  1  condi¬ 
tion:  five  acres  of  tillable  land:  100  fruit-bear¬ 
ing  trees,  grapes,  berries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
etc. :  largest  and  most  up-to-date  and  sanitary 
poultry  plant  in  Union  County;  all  products 
practically  disposed  of  at  the  door;  citv  water, 
sewerage,  gas,  electric  light,  fire  and  police  pro¬ 
tection;  located  at  15  St.  George’s  Ave.  Rah¬ 
way,  N.  J.;  $24,000.  S.  C.  BULL,  owner. 


AGED  couple  must  sell  66-acre  fruit,  truck  and 
Christmas  tree  farm;  beautiful  heme,  fine  lo¬ 
cality,  spring  water,  modern  buildings;  market 
for  Shad.vside  products  well  established. 
SHADYSIDE  FARM,  Corry,  Pa. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale,  29  miles  from  New 
York  on  Pennsylvania  main  line  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  2  miles  from  station  on  hard  road;  jitney 
service  and  stores  nearby;  many  poultry  farms 
in  neighborhood;  lively  surroundings;  5  acres, 
8-room  new  house,  electric  lights,  70-ft.  chick¬ 
en  house,  60-ft.  brooder  house;  price  $4,500, 
terms;  have  450  good  Leghorn  hens  and  1,200 
babv  chicks;  New  York  market.  ADVERTISER 
5258,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 5  (4 -acre  village  farm,  8-room 

house,  modern  conveniences,  adapted  for 
poultry  plant  or  gardening:  $4,500,  easy  terms. 
L.  HOWARD,  12  E.  River  St.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE — Estate,  160  acres,  half  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  rest  woodland  and  pasture,  Dutch 
colonial  house,  12  rooms,  2  baths,  splendid  lo¬ 
cation;  large  barns,  tenant  cottage,  buildings 
A-l  condition.  ADVERTISER  5257,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Furnished  cottage  among  the  pines 
on  Shelburne  Bay,  Lake  Champlain;  easy  of 
access;  fine  view;  restful  and  secluded  location; 
$300  for  July  and  August.  Address  owner,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5254,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — The  old  home  farm,  245  acres, 
stock,  tools  and  household  goods;  everything 
in  good  shape;  with  two  or  three  thousand  we 
can  do  business.  Address  owner,  LEWIS  J. 
PUDNEY,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 60-acre  farm,  good  11-room  house. 

new  barn,  patent  stanchions,  good  outbuild¬ 
ings;  two  miles  from  village  on  State  road; 
well  watered,  good  timber.  MRS.  IZORA  COL¬ 
LINS,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPPED  poultry  farm  near  Lakewood,  N.  J.; 

$2,500  cash,  $2,000  remain  on  mortgage.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5264  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 4-acre  poultry  farm,  1(4  miles 
town  15.000  population;  6-room  house,  fruit 
trees.  3  chicken  houses,  2  brooder  houses.  3 
brooder  stoves,  tool  shed,  900  chickens.  Ford 
touring  ear,  cow,  tools;  particulars,  BOX  253, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


IONG  ISLAND  Leghorn  farm,  2  acres.  300 
hens,  600  pullets,  900  chicks;  9-room  house, 
modern  improvements;  $10,000.  RELIABLE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Blue  Point,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — First-class  300-acre  Delaware  Co., 
N.  Y.  dairy  farm;  75  acres  timber,  balance 
mostly  tillable;  75  head  cattle,  4  horses,  quan¬ 
tity  hens;  16- room  house,  3-story  barn  76x56; 
other  barn  31x80;  garage,  hen  house,  silo,  all 
in  fine  condition  and  well  painted;  acetelyne 
light  in  house  and  barn:  milking  machine;  two 
engines;  all  farm  machinery:  price  $16,500,  $5,- 
000  cash.  ADVERTISER  5273,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


THREE  ACRES  lake  shore,  New  York  State; 

two  cottages,  poultry  house  and  yards;  ex¬ 
cellent  fishing,  wild  fowl  shooting;  priced  low, 
terms.  ADVERTISER  5274,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — About  one  acre  wooded  land  on  lake 
or  stream  within  40  miles  New  York  City; 
state  distance  to  station,  State  road,  and  low¬ 
est  cash  price.  ADVERTISER  5275,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


$1,800  secures  new  6-room  bungalow,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  garage,  14  or  46  acres  choice 
land;  balance  easy  terms;  rural  surroundings; 
one  mile  from  Gillette  station  on  D.  L.  &  W.; 
28  miles  to  New  York;  unusual  bargain.  C.  S. 
BARKELEW,  Millington,  N.  J. 


ADIRONDACK  Summer  home  property  for  sale; 

large  house,  barn  and  70  acres;  near  thriving 
Summer  resort;  fine  location  for  boarding,  vege¬ 
tables  and  poultry;  bargain;  photos.  P.  O.  BOX 
21,  Caroga  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FARM  of  10  acres  in  Finger  Lake  section  of 
central  New  York  adapted  to  fruit  and  truck- 
good  buildings,  ideal  Summer  home;  $3,750, 
terms.  ADVERTISER  5280,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


8-ROOM  house,  new,  improvement,  garage,  hen¬ 
nery.  2/3  acre,  (4  mile  station  in  village; 
fine  location;  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  5278, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$8,000  will  buy  this  wonderful  $2,000  per 
month  milk  business;  full  price  is  $12,000: 
for  rent,  lease  and  other  particulars  write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  place  in  Bedford  Village,  N.  Y. : 

most  attractive  52  acres,  80  fruit  trees,  won¬ 
derful  water  supply;  house  11  rooms,  2  baths: 
large  garage,  chicken  house,  hay  barn  and 
tool  shed.  Inquire  YATES,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone 
WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PRODUCE  your  own  honey.  Circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Ind. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid.  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them? 
Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W. 
WIND,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80;  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh  picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondack*;  sooth¬ 
ing  and  refreshing  in  the  sick  room;  excellent 
gift  for  sweetheart  and  friends;  3  lbs.  $1.25; 
cretonne  eover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $8.40:  buck¬ 
wheat.  $6;  two,  $11.50;  10  lbs.,  delivered,  3d 
zone.  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.80;  very  attractive 
prices  on  larger  lots  in  pails.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  maple  products,  fine  quality  syrup, 
$2.50  gallon;  sugar,  5  and  10-lb.  pails,'  Sue  . 
pound:  parcel  post  extra;  cash  with  order.  W. 
T.  ABELL,  Moscow,  Vt. 


GRAPEFRUI'f — Tree  ripened;  bushel  boxes, 
picked,  packed  in  grove,  $1.15  f.o.b.  Wau- 
chula.  Fla.;  send  money  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Jr.,  Box  482,  Waucliula,  Fla. 


VERMONT  maple  sugar  and  syrup,  direct  front 
maker:  write  for  prices.  II.  BRIMBLE- 
COMBE, Marshfield,  Vt. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gallon;  cash  with 
order.  SPRING  BROOK  FARM,  Burlington 
Flats,  N.  Y. 


30x3(4  CORD  TIRES  cheap.  SIMMS,  Lake. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Antiques,  all  kinds,  glass 
cup  plates,  lusterware,  bottles,  coverlets, 
China  dogs,  historical  plates.  Paisley  shawls; 
correspondence  solicited.  HARRY  GARBER, 
Quaker  City,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — At  half  cost,  to  close  an  estate; 

360-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  located  Ik, 
miles  from  Oil  City,  Pa.,  on  concrete  highway- 
nine  residences,  excellent  dairy  with  30  cows, 
feed  mill,  large  barns  and  poultry  houses:  50 
building  lots,  all  fronting  100  ft.  on  concrete 
highway,  can  be  sold  without  injuring  the  farm; 
oil  royalty  included;  easy  term's  of  settlement. 
RRt  NDRED  TRUST  ESTATE,  Chambers  Build¬ 
ing,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York 
State  only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU 
415  Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  to  buy  old  U.  S.  postage  and  reve¬ 
nue  stamps  previous  to  1870.  EUGENE  T 
BLACK,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  Hinman  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  W.  A.  TAYLOR,  Yardville,  N.  ,T. 


WANTED — Board  and  good  care  for  baby  13 
months  old.  ADVERTISER  5263,  cere  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 8-16  International  kerosene  tractor; 

first-class  condition;  will  demonstrate; 
price  $200.  HARRY  C.  HOLLOWAY,  Perry¬ 
man,  Md. 


1,000  FEET  of  cedar  poles  for  rustic  fencing 
wanted.  B.  W.  YEOMANS,  Moores  Mills 
N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2.35  gallon:  6 
gallons  $2.20:  10-pound  pail  sugar  $3:  pound 
cakes  30c;  products  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat, 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Finest  white  clover  extracted 

honey;  5-lb.  pail  $1.15;  10-lb.  pail  $2.15;  de¬ 
livered  to  third  postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNER. 
Holgate,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Buckeye  600  incubator.  BAB¬ 

COCK’S,  Ware,  Mass. 


LAST  run,  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup:  thick 
and  delicious  for  griddle  cakes:  $1.75  per 
gallon.  W.  H.  WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


CIDER  PRESS  grater  and  e’evator  for  sale. 
F.  T.  PALMER,  Coscob,  Conn. 


FANCY  quality  pure  maple  syrun  direct  from 
the  producer.  $2.25  per  gal.;  10  gals,  at  $2; 
GUY  W.  DAWSON,  Dickinson  Center,  N.  Y. 
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we  Pay  the  Freipht 


You  canbuyall  themato- 
rials  for  a  complete  home 
direct  from  the  manufac* 
turer  and  save  four  prof* 
its  on  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  hardware,  labor. 


Living  room,  dining 
room,  2  bedrooms,  kit¬ 
chen,  bath.  4otherplans, 
some  with  pantries,  din¬ 
ing  alcoves,  grade  end 
intide  cellar  entrances. 


Aladdin  catalog  con¬ 
tains  seven  different 
plans;  some  with  in¬ 
set  porches,  grade  and 
insidecellar  entrances, 
2  and  8  bedrooms. 


Large  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  pantry,  8  bed¬ 
rooms,  clothes  closets,  bath. 
Semi-open  staircase  and  rear 
porch.  4  bedroom  plan  with 
grade  entrance,  same  price. 


Dutch  Colonial  for  wide 
inside  lots  or  narrow  cor- 
sswpgar  ner  lots.  Full  ceiling 
|  f  heights  entire  second  floor, 
■  ■  sewing  room,  columned 

and  inset  front  entrance. 


Price  includes  all  lumber  cut  to  fit;  highest  grade 
interior  woodwork,  siding,  flooring,  windows 
doors,  glass,  paints,  hardware,  nails,  lath,  roof¬ 
ing,  with  completeinstructions  and  drawings.  Freijghtpaid 
to  your  station.  Permanent  Homes— NOT  PORTABLE. 
Many  styles  to  choose  from.  Writa  nearest  mill  today 
for  FREE  Money-Saving  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  B41. 

The  ALADDIN  Co., 


Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  Portland,  Ore.;  Toronto,  OnL 
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Fuller&Johnson 


CASY  TO  START 

Engines 


The  real  all-purpose  engine  for  the  farm 

No  matter  what  your  particular  engine  re¬ 
quirements,  there  is  a 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Model  “N” 

that  will  "luat  till  tha  hill" 

Built  in  sizes  lVz,  2 72,  3,  5, 7, 9,  and  12  H.  P. 

Many  users  write  that  their  model  *‘N”  Engines  have 
been  in  operation  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  with  practi¬ 
cally  no  repairs.  That's  typical  Fuller&Johnson  service. 
Write  today  for  our  engine  catalog  21A.  It  gives  valu¬ 
able  information  on  farm  power. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

Engine  Specialists 

Established  18  UO 

51  ROWS  Street  Madison,  Wis. 


■a  Gasoline  Kerosene  Distillate  Engines 
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OWELS 

RIGHT  TO 
YOUR  MAILBOX 

You  always  need  more  towels.  Send  today  for 
a  dozen  of  these  fine  quality  18x35  inch  real  red 
border  Huck  Towels  delivered  right  to  your  home. 

$0  CD  per  postpaid  and  insured.  You  can't 
doz.  equal  this  price  and  quality  any¬ 
where.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

AMERICAN  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
Dept.  A,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Only  $141!  Down 

For 


M 


2  H±_*  WITTE 

(Throttling  Governor) 

Easy  Terms  on  beat  engine  _ 
built.  Burns  kerosene, distillate, gasoline  or  gas.  Change 
lower  at  will.  Equipped  with  the  famous  WICO 
agneto.  Other  sizes,  2  to  25  H-P. — all  styles. 


Write  today  for  my  Big  Engine  Book. 
““"Sent  free — No  obligationon  your  part. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1681  Oakland  Avenue,  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1881  Empire  Building,  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Edmonds’  P  o  u  I  try  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Sure,  Dynamite  made  this  ditch! 


ccT'NYN AMITE  is  the  easiest,  quickest  and  cheapest 
V-J  ditch-digger  there  is.  It  doesn’t  take  any  shovel 
gangs,  machinery  or  teams — only  Jack  and  me  to  punch 
and  load  the  holes.  The  explosion  throws  the  earth 
away  from  the  banks  so  that  the  surface  water  flows 
right  into  the  ditch  and  you  get  quick  drainage.  And 
you  can  shoot  four  rods  or  forty  at  one  shot.  You  can’t 
beat  that,  can  you?” 

There  are  many  farms  supporting  swamps  like  Smith’s. 
Maybe  there’s  low-lying  land  on  your  farm  that  ought 
to  be  drained.  You  know  there’s  no  more  fertile  land 
than  swamp  land.  Swamps  drained  and  cultivated  will 
add  to  your  income,  improve  the  value  of  your  property 
and  dispose  of  a  menace  to  health. 

How  to  use  explosives  for  ditching,  land-clearing  and 
tree-planting  is  told  in  our  “Farmers’  Handbook  of 
Explosives.”  Write  for  your  free  copy  today.  It  will 
show  you  how  to  improve  your  farm  and  make  it  pay 
you  better  profits. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

‘Equitable  Building  Fulton  Building  Harvey  Building 

INew  York,  j^N.  Y.  Pittsburgh,.  Pa.  Boston, v_Mass.l 


Free  Catalog  [n  colors  explains 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
pear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St. .Quincy,  III, 


DO  YOU  WANT  MORE  MONEY? 

Our  Special  Sales  Plan  enables  agents  to  make  big  money 
selling  Martin  Corn  Cribs  to  farmers.  Full  or  part  time 
—no  experience  necessary.  Write  today  for  full  details. 

MARTIN-STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  Mansfield,  Ohio 


THE  man  who  wants  to  make  money  from 
his  cows  can’t  afford  to  spend  four  hours 
a  day  milking  if  it  can  be  done  in  two. 
Neither  can  he  waste  time  tinkering  with  a 
worn-out  milker. 

We  will  take  your  old  milker  in  trade  on  a 
new  Perfection  that  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in 
both  time  saved  and  increased  milk  flow. 
19,000  now  in  use.  Write  for  proposition. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

2115E.  Hennepin  Ave»  464  So.  Clinton  St. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  °r  Syracuse,  N.  Y,  . 


PERFECTION 

MILKER 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPT 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549.  18— Landis  Ave.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 


Factory 

Prices 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Cnmp.  Corru- 
ated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
igE.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
t  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money-get 
etter  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

a.  .if  as .1.1 


ustomers  report  15  and 
re  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save 
in-between  de 
profits  Ask  for 
«Io.  178 


sst  prices  on  Ready-Made 
■Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
ny  place.  Send  postal  for 
ige  Book,  showing  styles. 

I  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

9.57 9  Dikadf  ftinrinnnti.  0. 
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Culture  of  Dwarf  Apple  Trees 


OUCIN  AND  PARADISE  STOCK. — Having  re¬ 
cently  received  a  number  of  inquiries  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  class  of  trees,  will  reply  through  The  R. 
X.-Y.  Having  had  a  long  experience  with  these 
trees,  I  should  be  able  to  give  some  definite  informa¬ 
tion  upon  the  subject.  Dwarf  tree*  are  the  result  of 
a  class  that  naturally  is  smaller  because  of  a  smaller 
growth  of  roots.  There  are  two  types,  the  Paradise, 
which  makes  a  low  growth  of  tree,  usually  not  above 
to  or  12  ft.,  and  the  Doucin,  a  half  dwarf  that  will 


ground,  with  many  of  the  roots  exposed.  It  did  not 
take  long  to  decide  that  there  was  no  value  in  com¬ 
mercial  culture  of  that  class  of  trees,  thus  planted. 
However,  the  experiment  was  not  given  up.  The 
trees  were  straightened  up,  four  heavy  furrows  were 
plowed  against  them,  and  the  earth  banked  against 
the  bodies  18  in.  up.  The  trees  made  strong  growth, 
while  the  apples  developed  to  unusual  size,  and  very 
fine  quality.  The  closer  I  studied  the  growth  of 
those  tree*  the  more  I  became  convinced  the  Euro- 


for  American  apples  ever  sold  in  the  English  mar¬ 
ket.’’  While  this  apple  does  not  reach  above  2)4 
in.  size  in  England  for  the  largest,  we  packed  2% 
in.  size.  The  apples  were  thinned,  taking  oft'  00  per 
cent  of  the  crop  set. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  DWARF  TREES.— The  gen¬ 
eral  advice  from  our  scientific  authorities  has  been 
that  commercial  planting  of  dwarf  trees  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  following  reasons:  That  trees  do  not 
thrive;  too  high  cost,  for  culture;  too  much  cost  for 


giffe 


A  Holstem-Frie&ian  Herd  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  Fiy.  272 


grow  to  somewhat  over  20  ft-  in  height,  it  having  a 
larger  development  of  roots. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  RED  A STR AC H  AX.— Over 
40  years  ago  I  received  from  Washington  a  quantity 
of  Doucin  trees  of  the  Astrachan  variety,  to  test 
their  value  for  commercial  planting.  Excellent  soil 
was  selected,  limestone  gravel  loam;  the  rrees  were 
planted  after  the  European  method  of  placing  the 
union  of  the  stocks  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  trees  made  excellent  growth,  and  came  into  lib- 
"  oral  bearing  the  fourth  year.  Following  a  terrific 
rain  and  wind  storm  in  the  night,  I  went  in  the 
morning  to  see  it  injury  had  been  done  to  these 
rrees,  when  I  found  every  tree  lying  flat  on  the 


pean  system  of  shallow  planting  of  dwarf  trees 
was  not  suited  to  our  climate. 

COX’S  ORANGE  PIPPIN. — Another  piece  of  land 
was  prepared,  and  100  trees  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin 
(a  rare  English  apple)  were  imported  from  England. 
The  trees  were  propagated  on  Doucin  roots,  and  in 
planting  the  union  of  the  stocks  was  put  down  5  in. 
below  the  surface  and  the  soil  put  well  iqi  on  the 
bodies.  These  trees  made  exceedingly  .strong  growth 
and, when  the  fruit  was  sufficient  in  quantity  for  box 
shipment,  it  was  shipped  to  London1  and  Liverpool, 
where  it  is  best  known  and  highly  prized.  After  the 
sale  of  this  first  shipment,  the  firm  that  sold  the 
fruit  sent  the  following  cable:  “The  highest  price 


keeping  out  sucker  growth  from  roots;  too  small 
yield  of  fruit.  The  reason  that  dwarf  trees  have 
not  thrived  in  our  country  is  because  of  following 
methods  not  suited  to  our  climate.  Excessive  cost 
for  cutting  out  of  sucker  growth  is  evidence  that  the 
roots  of  the  trees  have  been  injured  by  our  cold 
Winters  and  often  hot.  dry  Summers.  Root  injury, 
from  any  cause,  always  results  in  sucker  growth,  in 
effort  of  the  tree  to  save  itself. 

DISTANCE  AND  DEPTH  OF  PLANTING. — 
Many  nursery  catalogues  advise  to  plant  dwarf  trees 
8  to  1G  ft.  apart,  when-  30  to  40  ft.  is  necessary  with 
Paradise,  planted  in  the  rows  one  way  only.  Most 
scientific  authorities  have  advised  that  deep  planting 
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will  result  in  dormant  buds,  pushing  out  from  the 
stronger  or  standard  stock  above,  when  the  trees 
will  revert  to  standards.  A  number  of  these  have 
made  journeys  to  “Orchard  Farm”  to  examine  the 
trees,  and  in  digging  the  soil  from  below  the  union 
of  the  stocks  they  have  been  much  surprised  to  find 
only  an  occasional  tree  over  20  years  from  planting 
that  had  but  one  root  close  down  to  the  union,  and 
not  over  3  ft.  in  length.  This  is  true  of  the  first 
trees  planted  over  40  years  ago,  which  have  been 
held  to  22  ft.  in  height,  and  to  18  ft.  in  spread  of 
branches,  some  of  which  have  pi’oduced  12  bushel 
boxes  to  the  tree  of  the  Red  Astrachans,  that  sold 
in  the  Boston  market  in  40-lb.  boxes  for  $2.50  per 
box,  years  before  the  later  war  prices.  The  dwarf 
roots  in  deep  planting  have  grown  down  in  the  soil 
instead  of  outward,  and  evidently  have  had  a  dom¬ 
inating  influence  upon  the  future  growth  of  the  trees 
in  keeping  them  in  the  dwarf  form. 

METHOD  OF  SETTING. — We  put  out  a  six-acre 
block  of  Doucin  dwarfs,  interplanted  with  Para¬ 
dise,  one  way.  The  root  stocks  were  of  an  extra 
selected  class,  imported  from  France  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  double  the  generally  used  grades.  These 
were  sent  to  a  Western  New  York  nurseryman,  and 
later  we  selected  buds  from  two  Northern  Spy 
trees,  planted  by  my  father  over  80  years  ago,  with 
which  the  stocks  were  propagated.  This  orchard, 
now  over  20  years  old,  has  produced  large  crops  of 
apples  of  unusual  uniformity  in  shape,  like  the  par¬ 
ent  trees,  that  have  packed  95  per  cent  fancy,  and 
which  have  produced  a  larger  acre  income  value 
than  any  standard  trees  of  the  variety.  The  plant¬ 
ing  of  this  class  of  trees  commercially  is,  without 
doubt,  wise  only  by  specialists;  those  who  will  study 
their  nature  and  requirements,  and  give  the  culture 
required,  which,  however,  is  no  greater  tlian  with 
standard  trees.  There  are  some  problems  ahead 
for  our  Eastern  apple  growers  that  at  the  present 
time  are  not  fully  realized.  The  high-colored,  larger 
sized,  skilfully  packed  apples  of  the  Pacific  coast 
states  have  steadily  absorbed  our  Eastern  markets, 
and  are  now  met  on  the  table  of  the  best  hotels,  res¬ 
taurants,  and  in  high-class  fruit  stores,  as  also  upon 
the  family  tables  of  many,  who  generally  buy  only 
the  most  attractive  apples  in  color. 

MARKET  PROBLEMS. — Another  problem  is  that 
of  the  very  large  quantities  of  inferior  apples  that 
demoralize  the  market,  and  prejudice  buyers  against 
our  Eastern  apples.  A  prominent  cause  for  this  is 
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of  the  trees.  The  cost  at  the  present  high  scale  of 
labor  would  be  more  than  doubled.  There  are  fruit 
spurs  that  will  set  from  two  to  10  apples  each,  which 
upon  thrifty  trees,  well  sprayed,  will  not  drop  to  any 
extent  or  grow  to  any  valuable  size,  but  perfecting 
seeds,  are  exhausting  to  the  trees,  causing  a  too 
large  proportion  of  only  medium-sized  fruit.  We  have 
had  30  apples  set  from  one  bud. 

INSECT  TROUBLES. — In  very  tall  trees  spray¬ 
ing  is  not  always  well  done,  with  the  result  that 
many  of  the  best  apples  have  curculio,  codling  moth, 


'Several  readers  have  asked  to  see  a  picture  of  a  first- 
class  Pekin  duck.  This  one  took  first  prize  at  the  great 
Madison  Square  Poultry  Show,  and  is  considered  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  breed.  Owned  by  R.  L.  Pardee,  Long 

Island. 

scab,  and  other  blemishes,  that  are  put  in  bai’rels, 
to  the  serious  injury  of  Eastern  apples  in  sales. 
Because  of  the  ever-increasing  hoi’des  of  insects  that 
add  heavily  to  the  cost  of  production,  a  lower  type 
of  tree  in  height  is  becoming  felt  by  many  growers 
as  necessary.  In  a  letter  recently  received  from  one 
of  the  best  growers  of  apples  in  Southern  Illinois, 
he  states  that  the  San  Jose  scale  has  l’eappeared, 
and  that  in  1922  he  lost  15,000  barrels  of  his  crop, 
but  by  the  use  of  an  oil  emulsion  in  3923  he  saved 
his  entire  ci*op.  Notwithstanding  the  stiff  quaran¬ 
tine  upon  foreign  ti’ees  and  plants,  a  large  number 
of  most  destructive  insects  have  been  imported,  that 
will  keep  fruit  growers  of  Amei’ica  busy  for  many 
years  to  control.  For  this  reason  there  has  been 
inci’eased  intei’est  and  inquii’y  about  dwarf  trees. 
We  have  proven  that  they  have  high  value  in  com¬ 
mercial  culture.  Their  culture  is  more  economical, 
as  also  the  spraying,  pruning,  thinning  and  packing 
of  the  fruit,  which  has  a  finer  finish  in  color  and  in 
general  quality  than  is  grown  upon  standard  trees. 

GEORGE  T.  POWEIX. 
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buy  a  baseball,  a  mask,  catcher’s  glove  and  a  bat. 
They  acquire  the  baseball  fever  before  they  desire 
clothes.  Within  10  yeai’s  those  natives  are  wearing 
velour  hats,  patent  leather  shoes,  watches,  silk 
stockings  and  Palm  Beach  suits,  and  buying  tooth¬ 
paste,  talcum  powder  and  lipsticks !  And  they  work 
to  earn  the  needed  money.  The  same  tactics  may  be 
employed  to  make  those  banana-eaters  feel  that  it 
would  be  a  sin  to  fail  to  eat  a  baked  apple  for  break¬ 
fast  and  a  raw  fruit  before  going  to  bed !  There  is, 
without  question,  a  great  chance  to  develop  a  fruit 
mai’ket  in  the  Oi’ient.  This  market  natui’ally  be¬ 
longs  to  our  Westei’n  growers.  Why  do  they 
not  develop  it,  rather  than  crowd  in  upon  the  East¬ 
ern  market? 

Few  of  our  readers  can  realize  how  “salesman¬ 
ship  is  employed  to  pxish  American  business  in 
foreign  lands.  For  example  it  has  been  noted  that 
the  Turkish  people  are  fond  of  “soft  drinks.”  The 
Koran  enjoins  against  drinking  intoxicating  liquors 
and  the  warm  climate  calls  for  frequent  cooling. 
There  are  no  “soda”  fountains  in  Constantinople 
and  the  scheme  is  to  open  several  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  and  “educate”  the  Turks  to  drink  “soda 
watei-.’  That  will  lead  to  a  gi’eat  demand  for  foxin- 
tains,  fixtui’es,  syrups  and  other  parts  of  the  outfit. 
That  is  one  way  of  developing  foreign  trade.  There 
will  be  an  organization  of  manufacturers  willing 
to  put  up  the  money  for  this  advertising.  It  will  all 
come  back  in  ti’ade.  The  Turks  might  be  as  easily 
induced  to  eat  and  di’ink  apples — the  latter  in  the 
form  of  apple  juice.  Such  work  cannot  be  done 
without  complete  organization. 


Handy  Ladders 

send  pictures  of  ladders  which  we  have  been 
using  for  some  yeai’s,  principally  for  picking 
cherries.  The  step-ladder  has  a  platform  on  the 
top  which  makes  a  good  safe  place  to  stand  or  sit 
while  picking.  I  have  three  of  this  kind  mounted 
on  buggy  wheels,  which  makes  them  stand  very 
securely,  if  the  bracing  is  done  propei’ly,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  can  be  moved  as  easily  as  a 
wheelbarrow  on  soft  land.  The  women  will  not 
use  any  other  if  they  can  help  it,  and  with  the  10-ft. 
one  the  top  of  a  good-sized  tree  can  be  reached. 

The  rung  ladder,  also  mounted  on  wheels,  can  be 
either  touching  the  tree,  which  prevents  tipping 'up, 
or  as  in  one  picture,  a  pole  used  to  prop  it,  when  xt 


Step-ladder  Mounted  on  Buggy  Wheels.  Fig.  273 

that  with  old,  tall  trees,  thinning  of  the  fruit  cannot 
be  done  satisfactorily,  and  lai’ge  qixantities  of  blem¬ 
ished  fruit  is  sent  to  market.  For  years  we  prac¬ 
ticed  thinning  apples  on  large  trees;  men  with  22- 
ft.  ladders  working  upon  the  tops,  and  women  with 
5  and  10-ft.  step-ladders  working  xipon  the  lower 
branches.  The  cost  for  this  work  vai’ied  fi’om  50 
to  80  cents  a  tree,  according  to  yield  and  height 


An  Oriental  Apple  Market 

On  page  638  I  noted  your  editorial  on  the  disposal  of 
the  Western  apple  crop  in  competition  with  that  of  the 
East.^  I  have  long  been  wondering  why  those  people  in 
the  Far  West  do  not  seek  and  build  up  a  trade  in  the 
Orient. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  Filipino  who  was  studying 
here  at  our  institution  roomed  with  me,  and  when  I 
took  him  one  evening  a  McIntosh  apple,  he  was  very 
enthusiastic  and  said :  “Do  you  know  that  we  never 
have  these  in  our  islands  only  at  Christmas  time,  and 
then  they  are  25  cents  each?”  I  doubt  not  that  this  is 
a  condition  that  prevails  in  much  of  the  Far  East,  and 
1  believe  the  Pacific  coast  growers  could  build  up  a 
trade  there  which  would  be  far  superior  to  the  one  they 
are  crowding  to  build  here,  and  one  which  our  Eastern 
growers  will  probably  never  try  to  supply.  Can  you 
not  suggest  this  through  your  far-reaching  paper  to  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  coast  ?  a.  t.  stevens. 

Connecticut  Agricultui-al  College. 

THE  Pacific  coast  people  seem  to  have  developed 
a  great  Oriental  trade  iu  some  products;  it 
seems  reasonable  that  vast  quantities  of  their  fruit 
could  be  sold  in  that  distant  territory.  Our  Amer¬ 
ican  people  consume  gi’eat  quantities  of  bananas, 
and  we  think  that  with  proper  effort  a  great  trade  in 
apples  might  he  developed  among  the  banana-grow- 
ing  folks.  “Trade  follows  the  flag,”  and  salesman¬ 
ship  has  worked  out  mii-acles  in  wild  places.  The 
American  salesman  lands  upon  some  far  distant 
island  where  the  inhabitants  seem  well  satisfied  to 
go  about  clothed  in  a  palmleaf  fan  and  a  smile,  and 
find  their  needed  vitamines  in  bananas  and  bread 
fruit  and  an  occasional  shellfish.  The  so-called  ne¬ 
cessities  of  civilization  are  not  of  enough  value  to 
pay  for  the  exertion  needed  to  chase  after  them. 
Then  comes  the  salesman,  with  his  appeal  to  human 
nature.  Within  a  year  the  natives  ax’e  actually  will¬ 
ing  to  work  in  order  to  earn  the  money  needed  to 


Another  Handy  Fruit-picking  Ladder.  Fig.  274 

will  stand  xip  entirely  alone,  so  that  the  outer  ends 
of  limbs  can  be  safely  picked.  Every  cherry-picker 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  pick  the  ends  of  high 
limbs.  I  find  the  step  shown  in  the  picture,  which 
hooks  onto  any  l’ung  ladder,  a  gi’eat  convenience, 
as  with  it  a  person  can  turn  with  his  back  to  the 
ladder  if  he  needs  to,  and  use  both  hands  for  pick- 

in&-  J.  B.  JOB. 
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Late  Cultivation  of  Corn 

THE  DUST  MULCH. — Experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  have  convinced  us  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
discontinue  work  in  the  cornfield  merely  because 
the  corn  has  been  cultivated  three  times,  which  some 
writers  claim  is  enough.  In  fact  I  don't  believe  it 
is  possible  to  spend  too  much  time  in  the  cornfield, 
provided  conditions  are  such  that  the  work  will  be 
a  benefit  to  the  crop.  It  is  extremely  necessary,  es- 


White  Oak  Acorns  Used  in  Making  Meal.  Fig.  275 


pecially  in  dry  weather,  that  a  mulch  of  fine  soil  be 
kept  on  top  at  all  times  to  prevent  the  soil  from  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  allowing  the  moisture  to  escape.  If  it  is 
desired  to  continue  the  cultivation  after  the  coni 
gets  too  large  to  use  a  one  or  two-row  cultivator 
the  soil  must  be  stirred  frequently.  If 
the  .soil  is  allowed  to  get  dry  and  hard 
and  remains  so  for  some  time  it  will 
likely  do  more  harm  than  good  to  try 
any  more  cultivation  until  after  a  good 
rain.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cultivate 
often  enough  to  keep  up  the  dust 
mulch  and  keep  out  weed  growth,  but 
the  soil  should  be  loosened  after  every 
hard  rain  that  would  cause  the  soil 
to  bake  if  not  worked. 

THE  SMALL  CULTIVATOR.— The 
best  tool  for  this  purpose  is  a  small 
one-horse  cultivator  that  will  pass  be¬ 
tween  each  row  without  crowding  too 
close  to  the  corn.  Some  of  these  are 
made  with  small  shovels  after  the 
same  fashion  as  the  larger  cultivators, 
and  some  are  made  after  the  pattern 
of  a  spike-tooth  harrow.  Either  is 
good  for  this  kind  of  work.  The  user 
should  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  not  well 
to  try  to  cultivate  very  deeply,  nor 
too  closely  to  the  corn  after  it  gets 
large,  as  there  is  danger  of  root  prun¬ 
ing.  This  is  of  especial  importance 
when  giving  a  cultivation  when  the 
ears  are  shooting,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  if  it  is  properly  con¬ 
ducted.  It  can  also  be  made  the  most 
destructive  if  the  cultivation  is  carried 
to  the  extent  that  the  roots  are  severe¬ 
ly  pruned,  for  the  corn  needs  all  its 
roots  to  feed  and  water  the  growing 
ears. 

THE  DOUBLE  SHOVEL-PLOW.  — 

We  have  not  entirely  discarded  the  old-time  double 
shovel-plow  for  use  in  late  cultivation,  but  it  should 
be  used  with  care  if  used  at  all,  and  I  believe  there 
are  better  tools  to  use  for  this  purpose.  When  I 
think  that  conditions  justify  the  use  of  this  tool  I 
prefer  to  cultivate  the  field  both  ways,  going  omy 
once  through  each  row.  This  allows  me  to  keep 
pretty  well  away  from  the  hills,  and  after  the  field 
is  cultivated  the  other  way  there  will  be  only  a 
small  square  of  soil  where  the  hill  stands  that  has 
not  been  cultivated.  This  gives  the  advantage  of  a 
little  deeper  cultivation  than  would  be  practical 
with  the  other  tools  named,  and  does  not  disturb 
the  hills  nor  prune  the  roots  to  any  noticeable  ex¬ 
tent  as  will  be  the  case  where  deep  cultivation  is 
practiced  after  the  corn  plants  get  so  large  that  the 
ground  is  well  filled  with  roots. 

USING  THE  HOE. — I  don’t  advocate  the  use  of 
the  hoe  in  the  cornfield  very  strongly.  Time  is  too 
valuable  in  the  present  age  to  waste  it  on  such  slow 
methods.  If  the  corn  has  had  sufficient  cultivation 
at  the  right  time  there  should  be  but  few  if  any 
weeds  there  later  in  the  season,  and  I  have  known 
it  to  do  more  harm  than  good  to  try  to  take  them 
out,  especially  out  of  the  hill  after  they  get  large 
and  the  weather  is  dry.  If  there  are  only  a  few  of 
them  and  the  owner  does  not  wish  them  to  seed  it 
will  be  all  right  to  do  so  if  he  is  not  particular  what 
happens  to  the  hill  of  corn  in  the  disturbance  that 
will  follow  pulling  out  the  weeds.  d.  p. 

Putnam  Co.,  Ohio. 


White-oak  Acorns  as  Food 

[The  Missouri  Botanic  Garden  Bulletin  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1924,  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  the  use  of  acorns  as  food.  The  accompanying  illus¬ 
trations  picture  the  acorns  and  a  finished  product  pre¬ 
pared  from  them.] 

ONE  of  the  principal  foods  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  was  meal  made  from  white-oak 
acorns.  Unlike  turkey,  squash,  tobacco,  and  Indian 
corn,  this  food  has  never  become  popular  with  the 
white  man  and  is  seldom  heard  of  today,  though 
our  white  oaks  continue  to  yield  heavy  crops  and 
the  few  remaining  Indians  from  Wisconsin  to  Wash¬ 
ington  still  make  use  of  them.  The  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  varied  with  the  different  tribes  and  with 
the  species  of  oak  from  which  the  acorns  were 
taken.  The  following  dispatch  from  a  Washington 
paper  describes  the  process  still  in  use  by  the  Klic¬ 
kitat  Indians  of  the  Pacific  coast: 

“The  Klickitat  Indian  acorn  harvest  has  begun. 
The  acorns,  as  gathered,  are  preserved  for  future 
use  in  peculiar  storing  places  called  chuck-ahs. 
These  are  large  baskets  of  long  willow  sprouts 
closely  woven,  six  feet  high  and  three  in  diameter. 
They  are  set  upon  stone  and  stick  platforms  several 
feet  from  the  ground.  They  are  well  braced  and  the 
outsides  of  the  baskets  are  coated  with  pine  boughs 
laid  point  downward  to  shed  off  rain  and  snow.  The 
pine  needles  also  keep  out  squirrels  and  woodpeck¬ 
ers.  As  the  baskets  are  filled,  bark  roofs  are  con- 


a  mush,  usually  combined  with  maple  sugar  and 
often  with  the  further  addition  of  venison. 

With  a  modern  kitchen  equipment  the  acorn  meal 
can  easily  be  prepared  at  home.  After  husking  the 
acorns  they  should  be  ground  in  a  hand-grist  mill 
or  food-chopper.  The  meal  is  then  mixed  with  hot 
water  and  poured  into  a  jelly  bag.  The  bitter  tan¬ 
nin,  being  soluble,  will  be  taken  out  by  the  water, 
but  sometimes  a  second  or  even  third  washing  may 
be  necessary.  After  washing,  the  wet  meal  is  spread 
out  to  dry  and  then  parched  in  an  oven.  If  it  has 
caked  badly  it  should  be  run  through  the  mill  again 
before  using  to  get  it  into  shape  like  cereal  products 
used  in  making  biscuits  or  muffins. 

In  cooking,  acorn  meal  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way  as  cornmeal.  Its  greatest  fault  is  its  color, 
muffins  made  from  it  being  a  dark  chocolate  brown 
The  taste  suggests  a  mixture,  of  corn  men  U'and  pea¬ 
nut  butter,  and  some  people  relish  it  at  once,  but 
others,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  to  be  educated 
to  it.  Because  of  the  high  oil  and  starch  content  of 
the  acorn,  it  is  very  nutritious  and  is  reported  to 
be  easily  digested.  Only  acorns  from  white  oaks 
should  be  gathered,  as  those  from  the  black  oaks 
are  too  bitter.  The  white  oaks  have  flaky  gray  bark 
and  leaves  which  are  not  spine-tipped.  Typical 
Missouri  representatives  of  this  group  are  the  white 
oak,  the  swamp  oak,  the  bur  oak,  and  the  chestnut 
oak.  The  small  pile  of  acorns  shown  in  the  picture 
made  nearly  two  quarts  of  meal. 


William  Perkins,  the  man  who  makes  five  dollars  grow  out  of  the  soil  where  most 

people  have  to  jump  in  order  to  get  one. 


istructed  to  tightly  cover  them.  When  the  acorns 
are  desired,  a  hole  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  so  that  they  can  roll  out. 

“The  acorns  are  bitter  and  cannot  be  eaten  in 
their  natural  state.  When  properly  cooked  and  pre¬ 
pared  they  are  palatable.  The  first  hull  is  cracked 
and  removed  when  the  kernel  is  pounded  or  ground 
to  fine  meal.  Soft  sandstone  mortars  once  were 
used  for  grinding,  but  now  modern  equipment  is  in 
the  possession  of  every  family.  After  grinding,  the 
next  process  is  removal  of  the  bitter  tannin.  The 
Indian  chief  makes  a  long,  shallow  basin  in  clean 
washed  sand  in  which  are  laid  a  few  flat,  fern-like 
ends  of  fir  boughs. 

“Small  stones,  heated  white  hot,  are  placed  into 
kettles  of  water.  The  water  so  heated  is  mixed  with 
acorn  meal  to  a  consistency  of  porridge.  This  mix¬ 
ture  is  emptied  into  sanded  molds,  and  as  the  hot 
water  runs  out  into  the  sand  it  carries  away  the 
substance  causing  the  bitter  taste.  The  meal  then 
is  washed  clean  of  sand  and  worked  into  dough. 
The  pasty  cakes  are  baked  flat,  and  when  cooked 
possess  the  oily  taste  of  peanut  butter.” 

The  Indians  of  Massachusetts  parched  the  fresh 
acorns  and  stored  them  in  that  condition.  The  early 
records  of  the  Pilgrims  tell  of  the  discovery,  during 
their  first  hard  Winter,  of  such  a  store  buried  in 
baskets  in  the  ground.  The  meal  was  used  in  va¬ 
rious  ways.  Probably  the  commonest  was  to  make 
it  into  hoe  cakes  which  were  baked  in  the  ashes,  but 
the  Indians  of  the  Great 'Takes  region  boiled  it  as 


Notes  from  New  England 

LANTING  McINTOSII  APPLES — 
There  has  been  much  discussion 
in  New  England  the  past  year  about 
the  advisability  of  planting  McIntosh 
Red  apple  trees.  Some  growers  have 
contended  that  this  variety  has  been 
Over-planted ;  others  argue  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  popularity  of  the 
McIntosh  will  lead  the  public  to  con¬ 
sume  all  the  fruit  which  is  likely  to  be 
offered  it  for  many  years.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  some  orchardists  have 
plunged  rather  heavily  in  McIntosh 
the  last  few  years.  Planting  has  been 
particularly  heavy  in  Middlesex  Coun¬ 
ty,  Mass.  It  is  also  true  that  this  va¬ 
riety  is  rather  more  subject  to  certain 
diseases  than  the  older  varieties  com¬ 
monly  grown.  For  a  time  it  appeared 
as  though  this  fact  would  militate 
greatly  against  success  with  this  va¬ 
riety,  but  experiments  made  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  State  College  have 
shown  that  with  proper  spraying  there 
is  little  to  fear  in  this  respect.  No  fruit 
grower  should  start  planting  McIntosh 
Reds,  however,  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  give  them  unusual  care.  He  should 
satisfy  himself  by  every  possible 
means  that  he  is  a  progressive  grower, 
and  is  able  to  supply  himself  with  the 
equipment  needed  to  conduct  orchard 
operations  along  modern  lines.  It  is  unquestionably 
true  that  the  McIntosh  is  very  exacting.  The  fruit 
must  be  harvested  very  promptly  when  it  reaches 
the  proper  stage  of  maturity.  If  there  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  labor  to  handle  the  crop  when  it  is  ready,  or 
if  other  demands  of  the  farm  are  too  pressing,  great 
waste  is  sure  to  result.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  McIntosh  Reds  should  not  be  planted  on  lands 
which  are  relatively  low;  that  is,  in  a  valley  or  near 


Muffins  Made  from  Acorn  Meal.  Fig.  277 

the  seashore,  because  in  such  situations  the  extreme 
susceptibility  of  this  variety  to  fungus  diseases 
makes  it  unusually  hard  to  manage.  Moreover,  the 
prospective  planter  should  use  care  in  the  selection 
of  his  soil.  The  McIntosh  needs  a  soil  type  even 
lighter  than  that  which  is  best  for  the  Baldwin. 
The  advice  which  must  be  given  to  those  who  are 
about  to  plant  McIntosh  simmers  down  to  this.  You 
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will  be  safe  in  planting  this  variety  in  a 
large  way  if  you  have  a  suitable  loca¬ 
tion,  the  right  bind  of  soil,  and  are 
equipped  with  the  proper  spraying  ap¬ 
paratus.  A  variety  which  in  25  years 
has  forged  ahead  from  what  was  really 
an  obscure  position  until  it  is  second  in 
popularity  only  to  the  Baldwin,  must  as 
a  matter  of  course  be  a  variety  of  per¬ 
manent  merit,  and  one  which  has  come 
t o  stay.  There  may  be  a  slight  glut  for  a 
few  years,  now  that  many  new  orchards 
are  just  coming  into  bearing,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  demand 
will  soon  exceed  the  supply,  always  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  that  the  growers  con¬ 
tinue  to  market  their  fruit  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  with  careful  attention  to  grading 
and  packing. 

Inexpensive  Irrigation.  —  Irrigation 
may  not  be  as  imperative  in  New’  Eng¬ 
land  as  it  is  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  but  many 
years  of  experimentation  have  shown  that 
the  regular  use  of  water  greatly  increases 
most  crops.  Some  sort  of  irrigation  sys- 


seemed  promising,  and  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  him  to  pay  all  the  way  from 
$10  to  $25  a  year,  depending  upon  the 
size  and  location  of  the  brook.  Although 
watercress  is  a  perennial,  new  plantings 
must  be  made  frequently.  This  is  done 
by  cutting  up  the  stems  of  old  plants 
and  setting  them  along  the  sides  of  the 
brook  just  above  the  water  line.  They 
root  quickly  at  the  joints.  Cutting  is 
continued  until  late  in  the  season,  al¬ 
though  care  must  be  taken  not  to  gather 
the  leaves  when  frost  is  on  them,  for  if 
this  is  done  they  will  soon  turn  hlack. 
After  being  brought  home  the  cress  is 
made  into  bunches  and  sold  in  market 
boxes.  The  best  time  to  harvest  the  cress 
is  early  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  better 
cut  with  a  sharp  knife  than  broken  off, 
for  then  it  starts  into  growth  again  very 
quickly,  and  can  be  recut  in  a  few  weeks. 
Close  cropping  is  always  an  advantage, 
because  the  longer  the  stalks  get  the 
tougher  the  leaves  become.  Moreover, 
regular  cutting  prevents  the  plants  from 
going  to  seed,  which  stops  their  growth. 


Overhead  Irrigation  from  Garden  Hose 


tern  can  be  found  on  most  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  market  gardens  in  Massachusetts, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  men  who  grow  small 
fruits  are  now  studying  methods  of  sup¬ 
plying  water  artificially.  Even  in  the 
home  garden  much  benefit  results  from 
I  he  i frequent  use  of  water.  In  a  dry  sea¬ 
son  the  total  production  of  the  average 
garden  is  increased  by  probably  one-third 
if  water  is  given  abundantly.  Many 
growers  place  the  hose  on  the  ground  and 
allow  the  water  to  run  along  the  rows 
of  plants  in  little  ti*enches.  There  is  a 
decided  advantage,  however,  in  a  system 
which  throws  the  water  into  the  air, 
where  it  is  broken  up  into  very  fine  drops 
and  falls  upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a 
mist.  It  is  true  without  question  that 
ice-cold  water  has  a  tendency  to  check 
the  growth  of  plants.  When  water  is 
thrown  into  the  air  it  absorbs  a  certain 
amount  of  warmth  before  it  reaches  the 
earth.  The  newest  method  of  supplying 
water  artificially  is  in  the  form  of  a 
garden  hose  into  which  nozzles  are  set  at 
dose  intervals.  The  hose  may  be  from 
25  to  50  ft.  long,  and  may  be  stretched 
straight  on  the  ground,  curled  around  a 
bed,  or  twisted  into  any  shape  to  meet 
particular  conditions.  It  is  so  weighted 
that  the  apertures  keep  at  the  top  where 
they  belong,  and  the  water  is  distributed 
in  a  long  series  of  very  fine  streams  pro¬ 
jected  high  into  the  air.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  reverse  the  hose  so  that  two  ad¬ 
joining  beds  can  be  watered  practically 
without  any  labor  whatever.  This  new 
irrigation  device  is  very  inexpensive,  and 
ought  to  prove  particularly  valuable  for 
the  home  garden  maker  and  for  the  farm¬ 
er  who  needs  to  apply  water  artificially 
over  a  comparatively  small  area  of  gar¬ 
den  crops  or  small  fruit.  The  portability 
of  the  device  is  one  of  its  important  fea¬ 
tures,  and  it  can  be  connected  up  with 
anv  system  of  running  water. 

Watercress  for  Market. — There  is 
considerable  demand  for  watercress  in 
all  the  city  markets,  extending  practical¬ 
ly  throughout  the  year.  When  the  local 
supply  ceases  to  be  available  the  cress  is 
shipped  in  from  the  West.  Curiously 
enough,  it  is  particularly  popular  with 
the  Chinese,  who  buy  large  quantities  in 
the  Winter  months,  after  the  season  of 
fresh  vegetables  has  passed.  Owing  to 
its  aquatic  nature,  watercress  cannot  be 
farmed  like  most  crops,  and  most  of  that 
sold  in  the  markets  comes  from  brooks. 
The  demand  is  so  great  that  men  obtain 
the  privilege  of  cultivating  this  crop 
along  the  banks  of  private  brooks,  and 
spend  most  of  their  time  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  traveling  about  from  one  farm  to 
another.  Of  late  years  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  develop  the  business  on  a 
larger  scale.  For  a  long  time  two  Bos¬ 
ton  men  held  leases  on  more  than  100 
brooks  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  or 
more,  and  kept  an  automobile  truck  trav¬ 
eling  from  farm  to  farm  throughout  the 
Summer  months.  They  first  visited  the 
fai'mer  who  owned  the  brook  which 
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OX-SEAL 

ROOF  PAINT 

Paints,  protects,  preserves,  re¬ 
pairs  your  Roof  in  one  operation 
used  on  tin,  paper,  rubberoid, 
gravel  or  any  composition  roof. 

Made  of  a  high-grade  Asphalt, 
long  shredded  asbestos  fiber. 

Write  for  circular  and  price » 

OXFORD  PAINT  CO.,  Inc. 

507  Filth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

All  varieties.  Parcel  Postpaid,  500 — $1.50;  1,000 — 
$2.50  Express  collect,  $1.50  per  1,000;  10,000  and 
over.  $1  per  1,000.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Refer¬ 
ence — Bradstreet  and  Bank  of  Tifton. 

TIFTON  PLANT  &  POTATO  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Tiflon,  €a. 


Get  Full  Value  from 
Your  Farm  Manure 

Prevent  Nitrogen  Losses  with 

Inoc-Sul 

Inoculated  Sulphur 

Nitrogen  is  the  most  valuable  element  in  manure 
but  this  is  usually  lost.  Official  Experiment  Station 
figures  show  that  from  60%  to  90%  of  this  valuable 
nitrogen  disappears  even  under  good  conditions  of 
manure  storage. 

You  can  largely  prevent  this  loss  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  your  manure  by  using  Inoc-Sul. 

This  Inoculated-Sulphur  holds  the  nitrogen,  or 
ammonia,  in  the  manure  until  nature  releases  it  in  the 
fields.  And  the  sulphur  itself  supplies  a  needed  plant 
food  which  many  soils  lack. 

No  trouble  to  use  Inoc-Sul  with  manure.  Just  use  it 
daily  in  stable  or  manure  shed  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  to 
100  lbs.  of  manure.  The  nitrogen  you  thus  save  and 
use  is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  Inoc-Sul.  Prove 
it  this  season  on  crops  you  raise. 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  circular  giving  results  of 
tests  by  Experiment  Stations.  Learn  how  nitrogen  is 
usually  lost— how  it  may  be  saved— how  farm  manures 
can  be  increased  in  efficiency  and  value. 

TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  CO. 

Desk  B  41  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 

Jnoc-Sul  is  the  best  form  of  sulphur  for  any  farm  use — 
dusting  seed  potatoes,  preserving  manure,  fertilizer,  con¬ 
trolling  soil  diseases  and  as  mineral  for  livestock. 


ACGa  0,5^  PAtv  OFF. 


Lyman’s  Genuine 


Grimm  Mfe 


"D  ESOLVE  today  to  sow  the 
greatest  combination  for¬ 
age  crop  and  soil  builder  ever 
developed — Lyman’s  Grimm 
Alfalfa!  Pure,  pedigreed  seed, 
bred  from  the  original  Grimm 
strain  imported  in  1857.  Ear¬ 
liest  maturing  variety — posi¬ 
tively  winter-proof.  Three  to 
four  generous  crops  yearly. 
All  seed  scarified  for  highest 
germination. 

Write  for  furtherdescription, 
free  seed  sample  and  pricesl 

A.  B.  LYMAN 

250  Water  st..  Excelsior. Minn. 

The  Home  of 
Grimm  Alfalfa! 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

TEN  MILLION  Now  Ready.  Open  field 
grown,  large,  hardy,  stocky  plants.  Varieties:  New 
Stone.  Greater  Baltimore  and  Livingston  Globe. 
Prices  by  parcel  post,  100— 50c:  500— $1.50  ;  1,000 
—$2.50.  postpaid.  By  express,  collect,  1,000  to  4,000 
— $2  per  1,000:  5,000  to  9,000— $1.75  per  1,000;  10,000 
and  ovei —  $1.50  per  1,000.  Roots  wrapped  in  damp 
moss.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULLWOOD  Tilton,  Georgia 

»  7  JUST  THE  MONEY-MAKER 
1  •  YOU  SHOULD  GROW 

Freshly  dug,  well  rooted  plants,  carefully  packed.  Trial 
orders, $1.25—100;  three  hundred— $3,  five  hundred,  $4.25, 
J,  ItltlTTON  :  Chepaehet,  Rhode  Island 


HOWARD 


grown  from  highest 
type  seeds,  early  and 
varieties.  Name  first  and 
second  choice.  300 — V 5c  -.  500 — $1.25;  1,000 — $2,25,  parcel 
post  paid.  10,000  lots  expressed,  $15.  Satisfaction.  Good 
order  del.  guar.  1.  T.  COUNCIL!,  k  SONS,  Frank lln, Virginia 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $9  p°»* 

Premier  or  Howard  17  Paid 

Basil  Perry,  R.  R.  5.  Georgetown,  Delaware 


fahhaap  andTomato  Plants 

vauuugo  late  standard  varieti 


250 


Mil  linn,  •ll'akkaaa  Celery  and  Cauliflower  Plants  for 
III  1 1  llOnS  OIuaDDagc  spring.  1924.  Contract  prices  sub¬ 
mitted  on  request.  Wells  M.  Dodds,  North  Rose,  N.Y. 

GENUINE  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Extra  large  selected  Northern  grown  roots,  BIS  per  1,000; 
$2  per  100.  Howard  No.  17  Strawberry  Plants,  $12  per 
1,000;  $2  per  100.  Shipping  charges  collect. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  Concord,  Mass. 


DAHLIAS 


10  different  varieties,  81. 

Anna  Corwin,  R.  No.  3,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


Certified  Manchn— Midwest— Inoculation  Dirt 
for  hay  can  be  planted  as  late  as  July  1, 

C.  B.  NEWTON  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


Anyone  who  has  ever  bought 
“Hoyt’s  Peach  Trees”  know 
what  they  are.  We  have  a  fine 
stock  for  this  Spring. 

All  trees  of  our  own  growing, 
4-6'  high  and  9-16"  in  diameter. 
Send  in  list  at  once  and  get 
prices  and  have  varieties  re¬ 
served.  Address — 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Co. 

Telephone  333 

New  Canaan  Conn. 


AN  EXCEPTIONAL 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER! 


A  Neu)  Nature  and  Garden  Magazine  for 
one  year ,  and  12  Valuable 
Gladiolus  Bulbs — large 
flowering  kind  that  will 
bloom  this  summer,  alone 
sell  for  50c  or  more— post¬ 
paid  to  you  for  .... 

Every  lover  of  Nature,  home  and  garden  shoo  Id 
quickly  take  advantage  of  this  unusual  offer,  v.ud 
after  May  31.  You  will  be  delighted  with  the  literary 
charm  and  distinction  of  this  periodical. 

THE  SUNNIGLOW  TRUMPETER 


25c 


SUNNIGLOW  GARDENS 
Box  801  North  Wales 


Penna. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  20  -page  illustrated 
catalog  of  125  magnificent  varieties 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  2S3,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y, 


36  Mixed  Bulbs,  6  colors . $1.00 

42  Fancy,  10  colors .  3.00 

Guaranteed  to  blossotn. 

Colored  Gladiolus  Book,  with  cultural  directions,  FREE 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  Gaanwt-tested  Bulbs,  Box  12,  West  Medway,  Mass. 

Beautiful  unnamed  varieties.  $1.75 
per  100,  prepaid,  all  blooming  size 

E.  N,  Tilton  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


GLADIOLI 


GLADIOLI 


TO 


Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No  two  alike.  Dahlias. 
Cannas.  Circular.  A.  8IIEUMAN,  Chicopeo  Kalla,  Maet. 


DAHLIAS 


12  choice  named  varieties,  $2. 
Where  labelswere  lost, 12  for$l- 
H.  0.  BENEDICT,  Meadow  Brook, N.Y. 


FOR  SALE — “ W ILSO N’S”  Soy  Beans  $3.50  Bush. 

Cow  Peas .  3.50 

Mixed  Cow  Peas .  3.20 

Joseph  E.  Holland  Milford,  Delaware 

QOYBEAN  8EED.  Ito  San  ;  early  variety  ;  good  yielder. 
V  Also  inoculation.  WXLTEU  tt  PKESSEL,  Bloirton,  Indiana 
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Straw 

berry  PI 

lants 

The  Kind  That  Pays  Big  Profits 

JOHNSON’S  PLANTS  are  backed  by  our  43  years' 
experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  business  and  a 
reputation  for  fair  dealing  with  thousands  of  satisfied 


customers.  Our  experience  protects  you. 

100 

1,000 

5.000 

Amanda  (Per.)  .... 

$  .90 

$6.00 

$28.75 

Aroma  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Joe  (Per.)  .... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Late  (Imp.)  . . . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Chesapeake  (Per.)  .. 

.90 

6.00 

28,75 

Cooper  (Per.)  . 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Dr.  Burrell  (Per.).. 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Ford  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Gandy  (Per.)  . 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Gibson  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23,75 

Horsey  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Klondyke  (Per.)  ... 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Lupton  (Per.)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23,75 

Missionary  (Per.)  .. 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Nic  Ohmer  (Per.)... 

.90 

6.00 

28.75 

Premier  (Per.)  .... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Sen.  Dunlap  (Per.). 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Win.  Belt  (Per.)... 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Progressive  (E.B.).. 

1.25 

8.00 

37.50 

Minnesota  1017  (E.B) 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Champion  (E.B.)  . . ., 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

On  Ten  Thoutand  Plant* 

or  more 

Wholetale 

Price 

Write  for  free  catalog  or  order  direct. 

E.  W .  JOHNSON  CO.  -  Salisbury,  Md 


GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES,  CURRANTS 


Headquarters  for — 

S  Ever- Bearing  Ct 

trawberries 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.,  catalog 

“  Longmeadow  ” _ Springfield,  Mass. 


Berlin  Quart 

That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  FACTORY 
PRICES. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

Leading  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry’ 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb1 
Horseradish  roots; Cabbage,  Cauliflower, Celery,  Tomato’ 
Egg  Plant,  Beet,  Onion,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  other 
vegetable  plants;  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia, 
Snapdragon  and  other  Perennial  and  Annual  flower 
plants;  Dahlia,  Gladioli,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hamphm  Bays,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOYS  STRAWBERRIES — NONE  BETTER 

Senator  Dunlap,  Dr.  Birrell,  $2.50.  Gandy,  Klondyke, 
Missionary,  $8.50.  Big  Joe,  Big  Late,  Premier,  Howard 
17,  $4.  Ford,  Lupton,  $4.50.  Bubach, Colbornes  Early, 
$5.  Chesapeake,  Progressive  Everbearer,  $6  per  1,000. 
Plants  of  a  new  variety  given  free  with  each  order. 

The  Itayner  Boys  Idle  wild  Farms  Salisbury,  Md. 


O  A  A  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $9  post 
1  1 1  1 1  ^ew  Ground  Senator  Dunlap.  “PAID 

w  V  w  HAMPTON  &  SON  R.  7  Bangor,  Mich. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Fulwood's  Frost  Proof  plants  will  produce  headed 
cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home  grown  plants 
and  will  stand  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  above  zero 
without  injury.  I  have  twenty  million  Jnow  ready. 
Varieties;  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefleld, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Succession  and  Fiat  Dutch.  Prices 
by  express,  any  quantity,  $2.00  per  1000.  By  parcel  post, 
postpaid,  200  for  $1.00;  500  for  $1.75;  1,000  for  $3.00. 
First  class  plants  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  .  Tifton.  Ga. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

10  MILLION  FOR  SALE 

Fine  Field  grown  stock.  12  leading  varieties.  Cab¬ 
bage  and  tomato  plants,  300,  91.00;  500,  $>1.50; 
1000.  82.50;  10.000  $20.00.  Mailed  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
pressed,  10.000,  $115.00.  Sweet  Potato,  300.  91.50 
500,  92.00;  1,000,  93.50  Postpaid.  Expressed, 
10,000,  930.00  Cash.  Largest  and  Oldest  growers 
n  Virginia.  Good  order  delivery  positively  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded. 

J.  P.  Councill  Company  Franklin,  Virginia 


Millions  Hardy  Field  Grown  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Market,  Succession,  Flat- 
dutch,  Tomato,  early  and  late  standard  varieties.  300— $1; 
500—$1.50;  1,000 — $2.50,  postpaid;  expressed  10,000  lots, $15. 
Plants  well  packed.  Good  order  delivery  guaranteed. 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  Franklin,  Virginia 


2,000,000  EtrlyAand' 


late.  Prepaid,  100— 45e  ;  500 
— $1,25;  1,000 — $2.25.  Express,  5,000 — $7.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  List  free.  W.  J.  Myers,  R.  2,  Massillon,  Ohio 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  ^osw&,rud 

JOHN  ROLFE  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN— 10  Carloads  Ensilage  Seed  quantity 

of  Yellow  Flint  Samples  and  prices  on  application. 
Germination  good.  JlAIUtY  VAIL,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


BINDER  twine 

ipnrn  u 


Get  our  low  price.  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Melrose,  Ohio 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Grapevine  Fails  to  Fruit 

What  can  be  done  with  a  grapevine 
that  has  been  well  pruned,  fertilized  and 
cared  for,  also  has  been  full  of  blooms 
for  the  past  three  years,  but  has  not  had 
a  gr;.pe  on  it?  Would  you  cut  it  down, 
or  is  there  some  spray  that  will  hold  it 
to  fruiting?  I  have  other  vines  also 
•where  only  a  few  grapes  will  mature. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J.  j.  b.  c. 

There  are  several  possibilities  why  this 
particular  vine  does  not  develop  fruiL 
First  it  may  be  a  male  vine,  and  if  such 
be  the  case  it  will  never  bear  grapes.  It 
is  characteristic  of  male  vines  to  blossom 
very  profusely,  but  this  is  the  end,  for 
after  the  male  elements  are  developed  the 
entire  blossom  cluster  is  shed,  there  being 
not  a  vestige  remaining.  It  not  infre¬ 
quently  happens  that  such  a  vine  is  dis¬ 
seminated.  There  is  the  further  possi¬ 
bility  that  over-manuring  or  heavy  ferti¬ 
lization  with  a  nitrogenous  material  is 
responsible  for  the  sloughing.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  poultry  manure  sometimes 
brings  about  this  trouble. 

Over-pruning,  the  cutting  away  of  too 
much  fruiting  wood,  has  the  tendency  to 
over-stimulate  the  growth  of  cane  and 
leaf.  The  excessive  growth  of  the  vege¬ 
tative  parts  results  in  lessened  fruit  pro¬ 
duction,  though  the  writer  has  never 
seen  vines  entirely  without  fruit  from 
this  cause. 

Certain  varieties  of  grapes  never  de¬ 
velop  well-filled  clusters,  as  their  pollen 
is  not  potent.  When  these  are  in  a 
mixed  planting  with  varieties  that  bloom 
at  the  same  time  and  whose  pollen  is 
viable  it  is  possible  to  secure  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  clusters. 

It  is  quite  unlikely  that  any  insect  is 
responsible  for  the  complete  failure.  The 
grape  blossom  midge,  which  in  the  larva 
stage  feeds  on  the  delicate  flower  parts 
enclosed  within  the  blossom  cap,  often¬ 
times  takes  its  toll  of  many  blooms,  but 
rarely  is  the  entire  cluster  affected.  Did 
the  fruit  of  this  vine  attain  considerable 
size  and  then  drop,  the  trouble  might  be 
attributed  to  disease  or  insect,  f.  e.  g. 


Care  of  Easter  Lily 

How  could  I  care  for  an  Easter  lily  so 
as  to  have  it  in  bloom  next  Easter? 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  i.  m.  n. 

We  infer  that  your  inquiry  relates  to  a 
ily  that  has  been  bloomed  under  glass 
this  season.  It  is  not  certain  that  it  can 
be  bloomed  for  Easter  next  year,  as  this 
will  depend  upon  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  bulb.  The  following  method,  how¬ 
ever,  should  give  good  results: 

When  blooming  is  over,  leave  the  lily 
in  the  pot,  giving  full  sun  and  plenty  of 
water  to  keep  it  growing.  As  the  weath¬ 
er  becomes  warmer,  plunge  the  pot  out¬ 
side  ;  that  is,  sink  it  in  the  soil  the  depth 
of  the  pot,  putting  a  shovelful  of  coal 
ashes  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  to  keep 
earthworms  out  of  the  pot.  Water  regu¬ 
larly  until  about  August,  when  growth 
will  gradually  cease  and  the  leaves  will 
become  yellow  and  wither.  Water  should 
then  be  gradually  withheld  as  the  top 
dries  off.  When  the  stem  is  dead  the  pot 
should  be  stored  in  the  cellar,  where  it 
will  not  dry  out  entirely  until  it  is  pot¬ 
ted.  In  October  shake  the  dry  earth  off 
the  bulb  and  put  in  a  clean  pot.  Ap¬ 
propriate  soil  is  two-thirds  good  loam 
and  one-third  well-rotted  manure.  Put 
iroken  crocks  in  the  bottom  for  drainage, 
and  put  the  bulb  in  the  middle  of  the 
pot,  with  2  in.  of  clear  space  above  it ; 
barely  cover  with  soil.  More  soil  is  add¬ 
ed  later  for  the  stem  roots  to  run  in. 
Keep  the  pot  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  plunged 
in  a  sheltered  place  outside,  watering 
when  needed,  until  roots  are  well  formed, 
when  it  may  be  brought  into  the  house. 

Florists  calculate  about  13  weeks  from 
the  time  lilies  are  brought  into  the  green¬ 
house,  until  they  are  expected  to  be  in 
flower ;  it  may  take  a  trifle  longer  when 
growing  in  the  house,  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  would  not  be  quite  so  carefully 
controlled.  It  is  reckoned  to  take  about 
six  weeks  from  the  time  the  buds  show 
until  the  flowers  are  open.  Easter  falls 
on  April  12  next  year. 

“So,”  said  the  film  producer,  “you  take 
the  kidnaped  child,  climb  up  the  lightning 
conductor  to  the  fifth  story,  clamber  on 
to  the  roof,  dash  along  the  coping  stone 
and,  at  the  end,  jump  the  passage  on  to 
the  roof  opposite.”  “But  if  I  fall  down  !” 
asked  the  actor.  “Then  you  will  have  to 
start  all  over  again!” — Dorbarbier. 


When  the 
Cold  Wave 
Sweeps  Down 


That’s  when  you’ll  be  especially 
glad  that  you  quit  relying  on  stoves 
to  heat  your  home  and  put  in  an 
INTERNATIONAL  ONEPIPE  HEATER. 

Have  all  the  rooms  of  your  home  warm  and  comfortable,  day  and 
night.  No  more  huddling  around  a  stove !  Use  every  room  in  your 
house,  all  winter  long — and  in  comfort. 

No  more  dust,  dirt  and  danger  of  stoves.  No  fuss  and  muss.  With  an 

InTERn/rrion/iL 
OnEPIPE  H  EATER 

you  have  just  one,  big,  thoroughly  efficient  heater  in  the  cellar  flood¬ 
ing  the  whole  house  with  great  volumes  of  moist,  healthful  warmed  air  ! 

And  it  can  be  put  in  and  be  heating  the  house  the  same  day  it  arrives  • 

When  you  put  in  an  INTERNATIONAL  ONEPIPE  HEATER 
you  start  to  live  in  winter ;  and  you  continue  to  enjoy  it  for  many 
winters  thereafter. 

There  are  some  heaters  that  cost  less  but  the  difference  in 
efficiency,  cost  of  operating  and  general  satisfaction  is  by  far  in  favor  of 
the  ONEPIPE.  It  is  built  in  detail  to  a  scientifically  correct  design  by 
a  concern  that  has  been  making  heating  equipment  for  82  years. 

The  ONEPIPE  with  its  triple  inner  casing  keeps  the 
cellar  cool.  You  can  safely  store  fruits  and  vegetables  right 
next  to  it.  It  will  burn  wood,  hard  or  90ft  coal  and  can  be 
equipped  for  oil  or  natural  gas.  Special  pattern  for  wood  only. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

It  tells  the  whole  story.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 

INTERNATIONAL  HEATER  CO. 

6-26  Monroe  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

INTE  R  NATIONAL  Boilers,  Furnaces  and  Onepipe 
Heaters  may  be  purchased  on  easy  payments  if  desired. 

mTERIMTIOII/IL 

•cc.  v  s.  OAT.  «*r. 


BOILERS,  FURIMCESmipOIIEPIPE  HEATERS 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 

BOLGIANO  SEEDS 

If  you  are  going  to  plant  vegetables  for  home  use  or 
profit,  or  if  you  are  going  to  plant  a  garden  to  beautify 
your  home,  you  will  need  the  Beautiful  New  Bolgiano 
Seed  Catalog.  It  is  absolutely  FREE.  Send  for  your 
copy  today. 

Bolgiano  Seeds  will  give  better  results  than  any  other 
seeds  you  have  ever  used.  Our  106  years  of  experience 
m  growing  quality  seeds  is  your  guarantee  of  satis¬ 
faction. 

THE  J.  BOLGIANO  SEED  COMPANY 

(Founded  1818 ) 

DEPT.  C-108  Baltimore,  Md. 
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TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES 

Offers  the  Largest  Stock  of 

STRAWBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  CRAPE  VINES, 
Currants,  Asparagus  and  etc.,  in  the  Country 

Everything  shipped  direct  to  growers  at  lowest  wholesale  prices- 
We  not  only  save  you  money  on  your  order  but  we  sell  you  the 
highest  grade  plants  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  on  our  more 
than  700  acres  of  new  ground  soil. 

Millions  of  these  high  grade  plants  await  your  order.  Prompt  shipment 
when  you  are  ready  to  plant.  Big  Money-saving  Catalog  on  request 
(See  R.  N.-Y.  March  1st,  Center  Page) 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Certified  Rural  Russets— the  best  Main  crop  Va¬ 
riety-yields  of  300  to  562  bushel  per  acre  for  11 
years.  First  prize  and  sweepstakes  ribbons  at  Cor¬ 
nell  State  Potato  show,  Feb.  1923  and  1924 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully.N.Y. 


CORNELL  No.  II 
SEED  CORN 

1' rom  the  original  source  of  this  famous  corn.  Or 
dinttrjr  seleet’n,  S3  per  bu.  Special  select’ll,  $4  perbu 

BRIGHTSIDF,  FARMS  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currant*.  Potatoes.  Cabbage.  Melon*.  Flower*.  Tree*  and 
Shrub*  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slag  Shot  Works .  Beacon.  NewYork.. 
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At  the  door  of  the  market 


FARM  shippers  on  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  have  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  producers  of  agricultural 
products  located  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  great  city  markets  in  the  thickly 
populated  industrial  section  traversed  by 
the  New  York  Central  Lines  are  within 
easy  shipping  range  of  the  farms  and 
orchards  located  on  the  Lines. 


New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
St.  Louis,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo — 
eight  of  the  eleven  ranking  cities  in  the 
country — are  served  by  the  New  York 
Central  Lines.  Fifty  million  people  are 
in  this  territory. 


With  the  constant  increase  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  cities,  farm  shippers  on  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  are  assured  of 
an  ever  growing  market. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


BOSTQN  &ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL -'BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
...  AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

Qeneral  Offices — 466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


“The  crows  went  over 

and  pulled  up  my 


A 


neighbor’s  corn” 


•writes  J.  E.  Meyers,  of  West  Salem, 
Ohio.  And  from  that  day  on  Mr. 
Meyer’s  crow  troubles  were  over, 
“for,"  he  said  further,  "I  tested  your 
Crow  Repellent  and  found  it  to  be 
just  as  you  recommended." 

“Will  never  try  to  plant  corn  with¬ 
out  it,"  is  what  C.  C.  Mulchmore, 
Pike,  N.  H.,  says  about  its  value. 


“I  could  not  find  a  hill  pulled,’  , 
is  the  word  we  get  from  G.  White 
Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

“I  recommend  it  for  every  corn- 
raiser,"  is  the  way  the  letter  reads 
from  J.  Putnin,  Wolcott,  Vt. 

"Crows  give  my  corn-field  a  wide 
berth,”  says  H.  Van  Onlen,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

is  the  one  sure  cure  for  crow  troubles.  Not  only  crows,  but  moles,  squirrels 
and  all  pests  will  leave  your  corn-field  severely  alone,  if  you  coat  your  seed- 
corn  in  it,  just  before  planting.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  and 
it  positively  will  not  clog  the  planter.  It  is  not  poisonous,  and  therefore,  will 
not  kill  birds  or  animals,  but,  it  WILL  keep  your  corn-fields  free  from  damage 
that  runs  into  money  and  time,  if  you  have  to  keep  re-planting  all  the  time. 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half 
size  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  m 
stock,  then  order  direct.  Read  our  “Money  Back  guarantee.  Address, 
Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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Crickets  Troublesome  in  the  House 

IIow  can  I  get  crickets  out  of  a  house? 
In  the  Summer  brown  crickets  got  in 
the  cellar  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
got  all  over  the  bouse,  upstairs  and  down. 
They  get  among  the  clothes  and  chew 
holes  in  them.  Neighbors  had  them  in 
their  houses  also.  MRS.  J.  E.  K. 

Kylertown,  Pa. 

In  cases  like  the  one  described  one  can 
he  pretty  sure  that  there  is  some  place 
nearby  where  conditions  are  favorable 
for  these  crickets  to  live  and  multiply. 
We  have  known  of  instances  in  towns 
where  houses,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  dump¬ 
ing  place  for  old  tin  cans  and  other  rub¬ 
bish  containing  more  or  lees  bits  of  food, 
have  been  invaded  by  crickets  that  lived 
and  multiplied  on  the  scraps  of  food  they 
found  among  the  rubbish.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  as  the  first  measure  of  relief  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  the  neighborhood 
to  see  if  there  isn’t  an  accumulation 
somewhere  in  the  near  vicinity  of  rubbish 
containing  scraps  of  food.  If  such  a  rub¬ 
bish  heap  is  found  to  exist  I  should  in¬ 
sist  on  its  being  cleaned  up  by  the  town 
authorities.  In  case  no  breeding  place 
of  the  crickets  is  found  then  there  is 
nothing  to  do  hut  fight  them  in  the 
house  in  the  best  way  one  can. 

Some  have  found  that  fresh  slices  of 
carrots  and  potatoes  poisoned  with  Paris 
green  and  placed  about  where  the  crick¬ 
ets  are  congregated  will  gradually  de¬ 
stroy  them.  The  baits  should  be  removed 
often  enough  to  keep  them  fresh  and 
palatable.  Care  must  also  be  exercised 
to  keep  the  baits  from  being  eaten  by 
pet  animals  of  the  household  or  by  chil¬ 
dren. 

Another  bait  that  is  recommended  for 
crickets  is  a  mixture  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  (bichloride  of  mercury)  one  tab¬ 
let,  dissolved  in  half  cupful  of  water  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  a  cupful  of  flour. 
A  little  banana  mashed  up  and  mixed 
with  the  bait  will  aid  in  making  it  more 
attractive.  Small  quantities  of  this  bait 
should  be  placed  here  and  there  where 
the  crickets  will  easily  find  it. 

Finally,  sodium  fluoride  is  worth  try¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  white  powder  which  is 
very  effective  in  repelling  and  killing 
cockroaches.  It  may  be  purchased  at 
the  drug  storp  and  should  be  freely  dusted 
about  in  the  places  frequented  by  the 
crickets.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Gov.  Smith  signed  the 
State-wide  Automobile  Operators’  Licens¬ 
ing  Bill  April  25.  The  bill  aims  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  accidents.  In  1923 
there  were  2,489  fatalities,  55,000  men, 
women  and  children  maimed  and  prop¬ 
erty  damage  estimated  at  $40,000,000. 
Stiff  penalties  are  provided  for  driving  a 
car  while  intoxicated  and  licenses  may  be 
revoked  for  physical  or  mental  disability. 
A  new  automobile  bureau  would  be 
created  in  the  State  Tax  Department. 

Half  the  personnel  and  current  records 
of  a  complete  insurance  company  with 
1,800,000  policy  holders  moved  from  New 
York  to  Ottawa,  April  24,  on  a  special 
train.  Another  train  left  April  25  carry¬ 
ing  the  other  half.  The  event  is  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  Canadian  head  offices  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
from  this  city  to  Canada. 

A  25  per  cent  reduction  in  the  direct 
State  tax  on  real  estate  and  personal 
property  was  effected  April  25  when  Gov. 
Smith  signed  the  Downing-McGinnies  hill 
cutting  the  tax  from  two  to  one  and  one- 
half  mills  on  each  $100.  The  enactment 
of  this  law  completed  the  Governor’s  tax 
reduction  program,  which  had  for  its 
chief  feature  the  25  per  cent,  reduction 
of  the  State  income  tax.  previously  en¬ 
acted.  All  told,  more  than  $10,000,000 
is  saved  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  by 
the  enactment  of  the  two  laws. 

April  26  fire  started  on  the  steamer 
Grand  Republic  tied  up  at  her  Winter 
pier  at  158th  St.,  Hudson  River.  New 
York,  spread  to  the  steamers  Nassau 
and  Highlander,  and  from  them  to  the 
barge  William  Church,  which  was  also 
destroyed.  The  Grand  Republic,  a  well- 
known  excursion  steamer,  was  a  sister 
ship  to  the  General  Slocum.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  fire  started  from  a  ciga¬ 
rette  left  lying  on  the  newly  painted  deck 
by  a  careless  workman.  The  loss  is  es¬ 
timated  at  $1,000,000. 

April  25  Denver,  Col.,  had  a  6-in. 
snowfall.  Heavy  snow  was  reported  in 
Northwest  Dakota. 

One  fireman  was  killed,  eight  were  in¬ 
jured  and  a  property  loss  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000,000  was  caused  when  fire, 
starting  April  27  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  district  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  swept 
through  five  buildings. 

Automobiles  killed  15.700  in  the 
United  States  during  1923.  an  increase 


of  almost  2.000  over  1922,  it  was  es¬ 
timated  April  27  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters. 
The  total  exceeds  17,000  if  grade  cross¬ 
ing  accidents  are  included.  The  esti¬ 
mates  are  based  on  statistics  of  135  cities 
jvith  an  aggregate  population  of  30,12S,- 
555.  The  192.3  automobile  death  rate  for 
these  cities  was  13.4  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1922.  Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  fa¬ 
talities  were  to  children  under  15.  This 
indicates  about  5.000  children  were  killed. 
Automobile  fatalities  have  risen  to  first 
place  as  a  cause  of  accidental  death. 
Motorists  killed  in  grade  crossing  acci¬ 
dents  during  1923.  totaled  1,500,  and 
about  5.000  were  injured,  compared  with 
1,262  killed  and  4,025  injured  in  1921. 

April  28  fire  started  in  the  plant  of 
the  Forrest  Box  and  Lumber  Co.,  in  the 
Greenpoint  section  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  flames  quickly  spread  from  the  main 
building  to  15.000,000  feet  of  pine  lum¬ 
ber,  and  then  attacked  the  premises  of 
the  National  Sawdust  Corporation,  where 
30  horses  were  burned  to  death.  In  the 
near  vicinity  were  six  Standard  Oil 
tanks,  but  at  the  first  alarm  all  the  oil 
was  drawn  out  by  emergency  pipes  to 
Hoboken,  removing  a  serious  menace  to 
the  250  firemen  and  35  pieces  of  appar¬ 
atus  engaged  in  fighting  the  fire.  The 
loss  was  $400,000.  At  the  same  time  a 
fire  at  the  Valva  Paper  Stock  Company’s 
building,  605  Kent  Ave.,  Williamsburg, 
caused  a  loss  of  $100,000. 

April  28  an  explosion  in  the  Benwood 
mine  of .  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Steel 
Corporation  entombed  111  men.  Appar¬ 
ently  none  could  be  saved,  owing  to 
poisonous  gases  in  the  workings. 

Gov.  Warren  T.  McCray  of  Indiana 
was  convicted  April  28  on  an  indictment 
charging  him  with  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mail.  The  indictment  on  which  Gov. 
McCray  was  convicted  was  based  on  his 
correspondence  and  financial  statements 
he .  Submitted  to  various  banks  from 
which  he  borrowed  money.  He  admitted 
signing  names  of  others  to  some  of  these 
notes  but  denied  intent  to  defraud.  An 
indictment  against  Gov.  McCray  charg¬ 
ing  violation  of  the  National  Banking 
Laws  is  still  pending.  Besides  the  Fed¬ 
eral  indictments  McCray  was  named  in 
15  true  bills  returned  by  the  Marion 
County  Grand  Jury.  His  trial  on  the 
first  of  these  resulted  recently  in  dis¬ 
agreement. 

One  man  was  reported  to  have  been 
killed  and  several  other  persons  injured 
in  a  tornado  which  struck  the  northern 
outskirts  of  Texarkana,  Tex.,  April  29. 

Amendment  of  the  Japanese  beetle 
quarantine,  so  as  to  take  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Brandywine,  New  Castle  County, 
Del.,  has  been  announced  by  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board.  The  quarantine 
originally  covered  farm  products,  nursery 
and  ornamental  stock,  soil,  compost  and 
manure,  and  has  now  been  extended  so  as 
to  include  "sand,  earth  and  peat.” 

WASHINGTON.— A  resolution  pro¬ 
posing  a  child  labor  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  was  passed  April  26  by  the 
House.  It  would  empower  Congress  to 
limit,  regulate  or  prohibit  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  under  18  years.  The 
vote  was  297  to  69,  or  53  more  than  the 
two-thirds  required  for  passage. 

Declaring  influences  are  at  work  to 
"undermine”  the  5 — 5 — 3  naval  ratio. 
Senator  King,  Democrat,  of  Utah.  April 
29,  asked  the  Senate  to  consider  careful¬ 
ly  the  building  programs  of  auxiliary 
craft  now  in  progress  in  Japan  and  other 
foreign  countries.  Auxilaries  are  not 
included  in  the  5 — 5 — 3  ratio  under  the 
arms  treaty.  Chairman  Hale,  of  the 
Naval  Committee,  agreed  to  obtain  from 
the  Navy  General  Board  exact  figures  as 
to  warcraft  building  abroad.  The  annual 
naval  supply  hill,  carrying  $275,000,000 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  without  a  rec¬ 
ord  vote.  The  Senate  added  about  $700.- 
000  to  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House. 
The  bill  was  sent  to  conference  with  the 
House,  but  with  few  major  differences  to 
be  ironed  out.  The  Senate  added  $200.- 
000  for  the  Columbia  River  naval  station, 
$500,000  for  a  marine  headquarters  build¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco  and  $200,000  for 
operation  of  the  Columbia  River  subma¬ 
rine  and .  destroyer  base.  The  section 
suggesting  that  President  Coolidge  call 
another  international  conference  on  limi¬ 
tation  of  armament  was  amended  to  add 
naval  personnel  to  the  topics  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  and  was  broadened  to  extend  the 
proposed  invitation,  hot  only  to  the  pow¬ 
ers  which  participated  in  the  first  con¬ 
ference,  but  "to  such  other  nations  as 
the  President  may  deem  advisable.” 

Governor  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania  told 
the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  April 
29  that  Henry  Ford’s  bid  for  Muscle 
Shoals,  if  accepted,  would  "hamstring” 
the  South.  Declaring  the  Shoals  were 
the  key  to  the  power  situation  in  the 
Southeast  and  the  second  greatest  power 
project  in  the  United  States,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  said  the  Ford  bid  did  not  guarantee 
anything  except  to  build  up  a  great  in¬ 
dustrial  center. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  14. — American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sept.  22-28. — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  4. — National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  1-8. — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 
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Own  Your 
Threshing  Outfit 

You  will  save  wheat  if  you  thresh  when  the 
grain  is  right. 

You  will  save  money  by  pocketing  the  full 
proceeds  of  your  crop. 

You  will  save  time  and  labor  by  getting  an 
ELLIS  CHAMPION  Thresher  and  Separator. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  your  farm, 
we  have  a  machine  that  will  suit  your  needs. 
According  to  the  size  of  yonr  Engine  we  can 
attach  any  or  all  of  our  numerous  labor  saving 
devices. 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describing 
our  various  styles  and  sizes  of  threshers. 

ELUS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


“BEST GARDEN 
TOOL  I  EVER  USED’ 


Keep  the  weeds  out  and  the  sur 
w .‘“‘•e  mulched  to  hold  the  moisture— 
that  s  the  secret  of  gardening.  You’" 
enjoy  doing  this  with  a 

BARKER  and  Cultivator^ 

8  revolving  blades  and  underground  / 
knife  kill  the  weeds  and  in  the  same  / 
operationchopthe  surface  into  a  per- 

Best  Weed  Killer  Ever 
Cuts  runners.  Has  leaf* 
guards;  also  shovels  for  deeper  cu  I-  S&td  rOY 
tivation.  A  boy  can  use  it.  and  do  FREE 
more  and  better  work  than  10  men  BOOK, 'l 

_  ,wlth  hoes.  Valuable  garden  book  ^ 

free,  describes  Barker  and  its  ' 

work,  gives  prices  delivered, 
etc.  Write  today. 

BARKER  MFG.C0.J 

David  City,  Nebr. 


Bor  17. 


Transferring  Swarm  Into  New  Hive 

I  have  a  swarm  of  bees  in  an  old- 
fasliioned  hive  that  I  want  to  transfer 
into  a  modern  hive.  When  would  be  the 
best  time  to  do  it,  and  how  would  it  be 
done?  1  t.  h.  M. 

New  London,  Conn. 

Make  or  secure  a  hive  body  or  extract¬ 
ing  super,  and  if  possible  a  set  of  combs, 
if  you  can  find  them  that  you  are  sure 
are  free  from  disease.  If  not  able  to  get 
combs,  use  full  sheets  of  foundation  in 
your  frames  and  as  soon  as  your  bees 
are  strong  enough  for  another  case 
(which  should  be  in  fruit  bloom,  if  they 
are  first  class)  set  this  on  top  of  your 
colony,  and  cover  as  before,  keep  watch, 
and  as  soon  as  the  queen  is  laying  nicely 
in  this  upper  hive,  pry  them  apart,  and 
slide  a  queen  excluding  honey  board 
between.  After  21  days  all  worker  bees 
will  have  hatched  and  you  can  remove  the 
under  hive  and  drive  and  smoke  out  the 
bees  and  run  in  the  hive.  Then  you  can 
cut  out  the  old  combs  and  melt  into  wax 
at  your  leisure. 

In  this  way  you  will  have  all  smooth 
perfect  worker  brood  combs.  Where  this 
method  can  be  used  it  will  be  found  far 
superior  to  the  old  way  of  cutting  out  the 
brood  and  fastening  in  the  frames,  as  this 
was  a  very  mussy  job  at  best,  and  the 
combs  rough  and  uneven. 

The  old-fashioned  way  was  to  smoke 
the  bees,  then  hammer  on  the  sides  of  the 
hive  with  a  stick.  By  a  combination  of 
smoking  and  drumming  you  can  drive 
most  of  the  bees  up  into  a  box.  Now  set 
this  to  one  side  and  proceed  to  pry  off 
one  side  of  the  hive  and  cut  out  the  brood 
(being  careful  to  discard  all  the  drone 
comb)  and  tie  the  combs  in  your  frames, 
put  them  in  your  hive  on  the  old  stand, 
and  run  in  the  bees.  Of  course  this  is  a 
messy  way  at  best,  and  your  combs  will 
be  rough  and  bulgy,  but  it  will  not  cost 
anything  for  honey  board  or  foundation. 

G.  w.  B. 


There’s  a  Brown  Sprayer  for  every 
need  on  the  farm,  in  the  orchard, 
garden,  dairy  or  poultry  house,  so 
you  can  spray everythingthoroughly, 
efficiently  and  economically,  as  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  government  and  agri¬ 
cultural  college  experts.  Catalog 
andSprayCalendar  showing“When 
to  Spray  and  How  ro  Do  It,”  free 
on  request. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 
892  Maple  Street,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


For  blight,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  and  beetles,  spray  with\a 

Yellow  Jacket  Traction  Sprayer  ol 

THE  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

Strong  constant  pressure  drives  fine  spray  mixture 
home  to  every  part  of  foliage — above  and  below.  Spray 
potatoes,  beans,  vegetables  —  2.  4  or  6  rows  at  once. 

No  cost  for  power. 
Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 
until  you  know  the 
OSPRAYMO  Line.  In¬ 
cludes  power  orchard 
rigs,  barrel,  bucket, 
knapsack  and  hand 
sprayers.  Write  direct 
to-day  for  catalog  to 
Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  2 
Elmira.  N.  V. 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


[plant-lice] 


Tulips,  Tuberoses  and  Summer  Annuals 

How  ie  a  tulip  bed  prepared,  what  time 
and  on  what  side  of  the  house?  What 
treatment  is  given  the  tuberose?  I  have 
lots  of  indoor  house  plants,  but  not  one 
of  any  kind  is  coming  up  outside  on  our 
lot.  It  is  a  place  where  we  have  recently 
moved.  What  can  I  grow  there? 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  mbs.  h.  j.  b. 

Tulips  are  planted  in  the  Fall,  from 
the  latter  part  of  September  through  Oc¬ 
tober,  until  the  ground  freezes.  The 
ground  should  be  well  spaded,  and  as 
bulbs  are  very  sensitive  to  contact  with 
manure,  it  is  wiser  to  use  a  bed  or  border 
which  has  been  well  fertilized  earlier  in 
the  season ;  bonemeal  may  be  added  at 
■time  of  planting.  Tulips  may  be  set  4  in. 
apart,  the  top  of  the  bulb  about  4  in.  un¬ 
der  ground.  When  the  ground  is  frozen 
hard  a  mulch  of  leaves  or  straw  may  he 
spread  over  the  surface  to  the  depth  of 
3  or  4  in.  You  cannot  plant  tulips  in 
the  Spring.  An  open,  sunny  place  is  con¬ 
genial. 

The  tuberose  is  a  tender  Summer  bulb, 
which  does  not  endure  freezing.  Plant 
the  bulbs  after  all  danger  of  frost  is  over, 
covering  them  with  about  1  in.  of  soil. 
They  are  at  their  best  in  a  warm,  sunny 
situation,  with  rather  sandy  soil.  It  is 
desirable  to  group  tuberoses  in  among 
other  plants,  as  the  tall  bare  spike  is 
less  effective  alone. 

If  your  yard  is  without  perennial 
plants  you  can  make  a  show  this  year  by 
sowing  annuals,  such  as  Petunias,  corn¬ 
flowers,  nasturtiums,  Zinnias,  marigolds, 
asters,  Calendulas,  annual  pinks  and  pop¬ 
pies.  You  can  also  sow  biennials  and 
perennials,  so  as  to  provide  flowering 
Plants  for  next  year.  These  may  in¬ 
clude  foxgloves,  Canterbury  bells,  hardy 
pinks,  larkspurs,  hollyhocks,  columbines, 
Shasta  daisy  and  Oriental  poppy.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  Irises  will  form  a  permanent  at¬ 
traction,  roots  being  purchased  as  condi¬ 
tions  permit. 


Ditcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

1  All  Bteel.ftdjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  ditcn  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  irri- 
I  Ration.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  held 
■  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
I  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
I  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

I  Owensboro  Ditcher  &  GraderCo., 

U*c*  “i?ox  1034 
Owensboro* 

Ky. 


As  a  rule  grouchy  looking  men  are  not 
popular,  but  a  druggist  of  our  acquain¬ 
tance  says  he  likes  to  see  them  come  into 
his  store.  “When  a  man  comes  in  with 
a  grouchy  face,”  he  remarked.  “I  know 
he  wants  to  buy  something.  The  fellow 
who  approaches  with  a  broad  grin  either 
wants  to  bone  me  for  a  donation  or  stock 
me  up  with  some  unsalable  line  of  goods.” 
— Boston  Transcript. 


E”  for  Texas  tool 


All-Day  Conflagration 
shows  Fire -Chief  new  points 
about  Ford  Lubrication 


A  TEXAS  town*  has  two 
Ford  fire  trucks.  A  fire 
started  in  the  morning.  It  raged 
all  day.  The  Post  Office  and 
several  business  buildings  were 
destroyed. 

Truck  Number  One,  lubri¬ 
cated  by  a  well-known  oil,  went 
to  work — pumping,  hard,  con¬ 
tinuous  work — at  6:30  A.  M. 
By  9  o’clock  the  engine  was 
seriously  overheated.  The  water 
was  boiling.  In  the  two  and  one 
half  hours  a  gallon  and  a  half  of 
oil  was  consumed. 

The  crank-case  was  drained 
and  a  different  oil  poured  in. 
Within  30  minutes  the  engine 
again  badly  overheated  and  the 
water  boiled. 

In  desperation,  a  third  brand 
of  oil  was  tried.  This,  too, 
lasted  only  30  minutes.  When 
the  drain  plug  was  removed  the 
oil  ran  out  and  “foamed  up  like 
a  batch  of  hot  molasses.’’ 

"E”  Thrives  on  Hard  Jobs 
The  Fire  Chief  was  then  urged 
to  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E.” 
A  gallon  of  “E’’  went  into  the 
Ford  engine  at  11  o’clock.  The 
engine  ran  continuously  until 
7  that  night — on  the  same  oil 
plus  about  a  quart  more.  No 
overheating.  No  boiling.  “The 
boys  could  tend  to  the  hose 
instead  of  the  engine.’’ 

#  Name  of  the  town  on  request. 


Truck  Number  Two  went 
through  the  same  difficulty  and 
got  the  same  welcome  relief 
from  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E.” 

What  ”E”  Offers  Your  Ford 
Some  of  the  marked  benefits  of 
using  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 
in  a  Ford  engine  are  these.  Less 
carbon;  better  bearing  lubrica¬ 
tion;  positive  and  immediate 
clutch  engagement  and  disen¬ 
gagement  ;  thorough  lubrication 
of  transmission  sleeves,  gears 
and  bearings;  thorough  lubri¬ 
cation  of  every  frictional 
surface. 

For  the  differential  of  your 
Ford  car  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as 
specified  by  the  Chart  of 
Recommendations. 

Fair  Retail  Price 

30c  A  Quart  front  Bulk 

When  the  dealer  sells  a  quart  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  from  bulk  for  less 
than  30c,  he  does  not  make  his  fair, 
reasonable  profit.  Lower  prices  often 
accompany  subsitution  of  low-quality 
oil  for  genuine  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 

Prices  are  slightly  higher  in  Canada, 
the  Southwest,  and  the  Far  West. 


Tractor  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubricant  for 
the  FORDSON  TRACTOR  is 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer 
and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in  win¬ 
ter.  The  correct  oil  for  all  other 
tractors  is  specified  in  our  char* 
Ask  for  it  at  your  dealer’s. 


Address  our  nearest  branch: 


New  York  (Main  Office ) 

Boston 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Detroit 

Pittsburgh 

Indianapolis 


Minneapolis 
St.  Louis 
Des  Moines 
Dallas 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Milwaukee 

Buffalo 


Rochester 
Oklahoma  City 
Peoria 
Albany 
Portland,  Me. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
New  Haven 
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POWER 

for 

Pumping 

Grinding 

Shelling 

Corn 

Drilling 

Boring 

Milking 


Voltage 

12 

32 

110 


WILL 
RUN  ON 
Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Fuel  Oil 

The  most 
wonderful 
producer 
of  Elec¬ 
tricity  in 
the  world. 


No 

foundation 
Output 
500  watts 
or  more 


Above  cut  shows  Model  D-ll — Price  $250.00 
Prices  range  from  $166.00  to  $384.00 
F.  O.  B.  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Attractive  Proposition  to  Live  Dealers 

Manufactured  and  Guaranteed  by 

THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  COMPANY 

271  North  Arlington  Avenue  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

Distributors : 

Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co.,  123  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 
Walter  H.  Moreton  Corp.,  780  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


When  you  get  Balloon  Tires  you’ll  want 
them  at  the  least  cost,  of  course.  Your 
Goodyear  Dealer  will  help  you  in  this.  He 
will  recommend  the  kind  you  should  have 
— whether  for  new  wheels  or  the  wheels 
now  on  your  car.  Goodyear  makes  and 
he  sells  both  kinds  of  Balloon  Tires — and 
either  Goodyear  kind  is  the  best  you  can 
buy  in  quality  and  dependability* 

Qoodyear  means  Qood  Wear 


Copyright  1924,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ,  Inc. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  44 square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Improving  Country  Schools 

It  was  my  pleasure  for  several  years 
to  teach  country  schools.  Having  been 
in  the  work  one  is  always  interested  in 
anything  pertaining  to  it.  For  some  time 
wTe  have  been  sending  our  own  children 
to  rural  schools,  so  that  we  are  doubly 
interested  in  your  effort  to  better  school 
conditions  in  the  country.  We  feel  sure 
that  some  of  our  experiences  in  the  last 
few  years  will  help  others  who  are  striv¬ 
ing  for  school  improvement. 

Our  home  school  is  a  success,  partly 
we  believe,  through  the  efforts  of  our 
Parent-Teachers’  Association.  It  ie  dif¬ 
ficult  to  accomplish  much  without  some 
sort  of  organization.  The  P.  T.  A., 
which  is  national  in  its  scope,  was  or¬ 
ganized  for  just  that  purpose — the  bet¬ 
tering  of  the  schools  through  the  bringing 
together  of  parents  and  teacher.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  old  song,  “Parents 
won’t  visit  the  schools,”  and  it  doe«  seem 
strange  that  they  pay  so  little  attention 
where  they  should  be  vitally  interested. 
Teachers  are  sure  to  welcome  the  co¬ 
operation- of  the  parent.  Many  times  the 
two,  working  together,  make  it  easier  for 
the  child  in  discipline  or  in  some  difficult 
study. 

As  little  can  be  accomplished  without 
money,  we  frequently  hold  socials  at  the 
schoolhouse.  This  not  only  puts  money 
into  our  treasury,  but  helps  the  social  life 
of  the  whole  community.  Once  a  year  we 
have  a  bazaar,  the  school  furnishing  a 
program,  which  makes  it  both  enjoyable 
and  profitable.  Last  Fall  the  society, 
with  the  aid  of  the  teachers,  managed  a 
school  fair.  Prizes  were  given  on  fruit 
and  vegetables  exhibited;  also  on  baking. 
The  girls’  canning  club  helped  out  won¬ 
derfully  with  a  display  of  their  work  in 
canning  and  baking.  Our  County  Agent 
and  County  Club  man  attended  and 
helped  to  make  the  event  a  success. 

The  society  fitted  up  an  alcove  in  the 
basement  for  a  kitchen,  and  furnished  it 
with  an  oil  stove,  table,  towels  and 
dishes.  The  teachers  and  society  co-op¬ 
erating,  for  the  last  three  years,  hot 
lunches  have  been  furnished  the  pupils 
through  the  Winter  months,  at  a  trifling 
cost.  With  a  part  of  our  funds  a  pho¬ 
nograph  was  bought,  which  is  on  castors, 
and  is  readily  moved  from  room  to  room. 
Suitable  records  were  purchased,  and  the 
instrument  is  used  daily  in  conducting 
calisthenic  exercises. 

A  short  time  ago  the  schools  of  the 
township  held  a  contest,  our  school  car¬ 
rying  off  the  greater  part  of  the  honors. 
We  feel  confident  that  the  good  showing 
of  the  pupils  was,  in  a  considerable 
measure,  due  to  the  hot  lunches  and  the 
active  interest  taken  by  the  parents. 

The  Parent-Teachers’  Association  is  in¬ 
dorsed  by  all  school  authorities,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  the  superintendent  in  any 
district  community  would  gladly  aid  in 
establishing  such  a  society  in  his  district. 

Ohio.  MRS.  GRACE  D.  RAWSON. 


Girls  Who  Do  Chores 

We  find  the  following  item  in  a  daily 
paper : 

Nansen,  the  great  Norwegian  explorer, 
sent  a  girl  to  Cornell  University.  One 
Summer  while  on  a  vacation  with  a  girl 
friend  from  the  same  country  on  a  big 
farm  in  New  York  State,  sickness  came 
to  the  members  of  the  household.  But 
business  did  not  stop.  Those  two  girls 
from  Norway  went  right  out  and  milked 
the  cows,  fed  and  watered  the  big  herd, 
even  cleaning  the  stables  and  grooming 
the  horses.  And  as  the  big  father  spoke 
about  it,  his  eyes  flashed  with  pride. 
And  it  is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of  that  so 
many  of  our  girls  can  and  will  help  out 
in  these  troublous  days  on  the  farm.  They 
surely  will  have  their  reward. 

Yes,  indeed,  it  is  good  to  know  that 
such  girls  are  still  to  be  found.  We  have 
a  notion  that  a  woman  might  be  a  better 
queen  and  prove  more  of  an  adornment 
for  a  throne  if  in  her  youth  she  had 
milked  a  cow  and  cleaned  a  stable. 


Seeding  Clover  and  Red-top 

Referring  to  the  inquiry  of  Eliot  D. 
Curtis,  in  regard  to  grass  mixtures,  page 
690,  his  plan  is  all  right;  we  do  not  feel 
that  he  can  do  much  better,  if  he  elim¬ 
inates  the  Timothy  and  Alfalfa.  Tim¬ 
othy  is  rather  hard  on  the  soil  and  the 
Red-top  gives  a  good  sod  to  turn  under. 
The  clovers  and  Red-top  furnish  a  satis¬ 
factory  hay  for  farm  feeding,  and  gener¬ 
ally  sell  as  well  as  the  Timothy.  Our 
practice  is  to  mow  the  first  year  and  also 
the  second  year,  sometimes  pasture  a  few 
weeks  after  cutting,  and  also  use  for  pas¬ 
ture  entirely  the  second  year,  according 
to  conditions.  Alfalfa  wfill  not  do  wTcll 
unless  inoculated,  which  costs  here  about 
25  cents  per  acre.  One  cannot  get  the 
best  results  by  sowing  Alfalfa  with  other 
seed.  We  get  better  results  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  soil  by  plowing  under  the  clover 
and  Red-top  soil  the  third  year. 

New  York.  w.  e.  c.  merriman. 


Any  girl  can  be  gay  in  a  classy  coupe, 

In  a  taxi  they  all  can  be  jolly, 

But  the  girl  worth  while  is  the  one  that 
can  smile 

When  you’re  taking  her  home  on  the 
trolley. 

— Augusta.  Me.,  Kennebec  Journal. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW 


New  Coulters 

for  Old  “Acmes” 

Thousands  of  old  ACMES  are  being  renovate* 
this  year  at  small  cost  with  new  Coulters.  Thor 
are  then  as  good  as  the  day  they  were  bought. 
are  prepared  to  furnish  Coulters  for  any  Acne 
Harrow  sold  since  the  No.  15  which  was  manufac¬ 
tured  about  1890.  Acme  Coulters  are  made  of  vety 
tough,  high-carbon  steel.  Every  one  is  backed  ly 
an  unqualified  guarantee— almost  never  exercisid 
because  they  give  such  long  and  successful  service. 

For  Your  Tractor 

The  ACME  line  isbuilt  for  use  with  large  Tractors  ani 
for  small  Tractors  of  the  garden  type.  Also  combina¬ 
tion  harrows  for  use  with  either  horses  or  tractor.  Yot, 
can  buy  a  horsedrawn  ACME  this  year  and  add  to  it 
later  the  equipment  for  use  with  your  tractor.  Yoc 
need  no  other  tool  to  make  a  perfect  seed  bed  quickly 
and  economically. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  any  size  ACME  Har¬ 
row  or  Coulters.  Ask  him.  If  he  is  unable  to  supply 
you  send  your  order  direct  to  us.  Folders  showing  aU 
sizes  free  for  the  asking.  Write  for  them  today. 

NASH -ACME  HARROW  CO. 

386  Drexel  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  wil 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorse*! 
by  the  “  GRANGE  ”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK  — FREE 
Tells  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting-  for  Durability.  Valv- 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  witlCSample  Card*. 
Write  me  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WII.I,  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1S4I 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.T. 


Two  Styles 

Blue  Ribbon  Buggies 

Freight  Paid 

LOW  PRICES  ON 
Roofing,  Paint, 

Farm  Wagons, 

Phonographs, 

Radios.Auto  Tires 
SPLIT  HICKORY 
FACTORIES 
0ept.78,  Lawrenceburg.lnd 


Send  for 
our  bargail 
catalogue 


New  Iron! 

Cuts  ironing  time  In  half.  Saves  steps. 
Quick,  regulated  heat.  Beats  electric¬ 
ity  or  gas.  No  cords.  No  tubas.  Low  priced. 
Ends  hot  stove  drudgery.  Easy,  cool,  co»- 
_  fortable  ironinff.  Use  anywhere,  indoors  or 

AGENTS  ootdoors.  Dependable.  Guaranteed. 

Writ*  for  Qfl  Rave’  Froo  Trial  Send  no  money.  Write 
Offar  ^uuays  Free  iriai  auickly  for  special  in- 
troductory  price  and  Free  Trial  Offer.  Address 

die  Akron  Lamp  Co.  175  iron  Bldg.  Akron,  Ohio 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  o*  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

|  333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 
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For  Every  Kind 
of  Spraying 

This  handy  sprayer  fills  the 
bill— Sprays  fruit  trees,  gardens, 
flowers,  shrubs,  vegetables, 
grapes,  berries,  cotton.  For  white¬ 
washing  poultry  houses,  cellars, 
fence  posts,  and  trees— for  spray¬ 
ing  disinfectant,fly  spray,  Carbola 
in  poultry  houses  and  sta¬ 
bles— forwashing  windows, 
automobiles  and  buggies. 

&T2BXNNEH? 

COMPRESSED  All*  SPRAYER 

is  made  right  —  strong,  effici¬ 
ent  and  handy,— designed  to  do 
the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  No 
effort  at  all  to  use  it.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pump  compresses 
air  to  discharge  contents  of  the 
tank— carried  on  shoulder  strap 
or  by  handle  —  handy  nozzle, 
opens  and  cuts  off  instantly — 
throws  long  distance  fine  mist  or 
coarse  spray. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
this  sprayer  —  examine  it  —  you 
will  be  surprised  that  it  can  be 
sold  at  so  low  a  price— Don’t  ac¬ 
cept  &  substitute— there  are  imi¬ 
tations  but  only  one  No.  22  Banner 
— insist  on  getting  the  best- 
most  hardware  and  implement 
dealers  carry  them  - —  if  yours, 
does  not,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied.  Send 
for  free  catalog  of  complete  line. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

70  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.Y. 

The  name  SMITH  on  a 
sprayer  is  a  guarantee  of  last¬ 
ing  quality  and  satisfaction, 
or  money  back. 


STEVENS 

Fertilizer  Sower 

Saves  Material— Pays  Its  Way 

Good  distribution  is  assured  with  the 
old  reliable  Stevens — pays  for  itself  in 
fertilizer  saved  and  better  crops.  Force 
feed  prevents  fertilizers  from  clogging  or 
“arching.”  Handles  lime  equally  well. 


Legal  Questions 


Stevens  Fertili¬ 
zer  Sower  made 
for  two  horses 
but  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  one. 
Sows  in  rows 
or  broadcast. 


Write  for  Free 
Pamphlets 

HAMPSHIRE 

‘IMPLEMENT 

COMPANY 

Dept.  A 
Hatfield,  Max. 

Makers  of 
Fertilizer  and 
Lime  Sowers 


Centaur  Farm  Tractor 

Most  efficient  small  farm  tractor  made.  Displaces  horse 
Plows  7  inches  deep  in  clay  sod.  Ideal  for  cultivating, 
harrowing,  planting,  mowing  and  all  belt  work 
Costs  but  8c  to  10c  per  hour  to  run.  Has  a  reverse 
G  years’  proven  performance 
Liberal  Terms.  Money- 
jack  Guarantee.  Write  to 
day  for  Catalog. 

[  ^  The  Central  Tractor  Co 
B4Cent.  Ave.,  Greenwich.  0 


Power  Cultivator 

Does  work  of  4 men  or  1  horse — 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fast 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steered; » 
simple,  sturdy.  Automatic  lubrication 
dust-proof  working  parts  and  our 
4-H .  P .,4-cycle  air-cooled  engine. 

Uses  hand  or  light  horse  tools. 

M.B.M.  Manufacturing  Co. 

382  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee, Wis4> 


FRIEND"  Traction^a^  POTATO  SPRAYER 

HIGH  PRESSURE 

mOGAR5  NOB£LTS 

CHAINS  1  1  by  SPROCKETS 

'FR!END'MFG.Co..Gasrort.NY 

Yw’u/kmiBt6L*eYw&aivtTaF/ll£flti 

Send  for  Catalog 

“FRIEND”  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATO  SPRAYERS 

“  Friend  ”  Mfg.  Co.  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


GASOLINE  POWER  SPRAYCQ&  TOO 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 


tt 


>» 


Organized  Co-operation 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30tti  Street  New  York 


Damage  from  Change  of  Stream 

I  purchased  a  farm  of  130  acres  six 
years  ago.  There  is  a  brook  running 
north  and  south  on  the  property  west 
of  me  and  at  times  after  a  heavy  rain 
there  is  quite  a  lot  of  water  running 
down  the  brook.  It  has  taken  a  new 
course  this  Spring  and  floods  every 
meadow  on  the  place  and  runs  in  the 
cellar,  so  I  cannot  keep  anything  in  it. 
If  not  altered  I  will  not  be  able  to  do 
any  plowing  or  planting.  I  have 
spoken  to'  the  supervisor,  and  he  said 
that  the  town  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
as  it  is  a  State  stream.  What  shall  I 
have  to  do  about  it?  c.  T. 

Of  course,  the  town  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  stream  unless  it  changed  its 
course  by  reason  of  some  act  done  by 
the  town  officials.  If  it  changed  its 
course  “on  its  own  motion”  there  is  no 
redress  for  you  that  we  know  of.  It  is 
just  an  unfortunate  occurrence.  You 
probably  will  be  able  to  build  dyking 
where  the  stream  began  to  change  and 
force  it  back  in  the  old  channel,  n.  t. 


Obtaining  Title  to  Tax  Sale  Property 

I  own  tax  sale  property.  The  lots  in 
question  were  sold  by  the  County  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1915,  for  non¬ 
payment  of  taxes,  and  I  have  paid  the 
taxes  each  year-  since.  Is  it  possible  to 
obtain  a  clear  title  from  the  county?  Is 
it  safe  to  build  a  house  upon  them?  Why, 
if  the  county  has  a  legal  right  to  sell 
property  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  have 
they  not  the  same  right  to  give  a  valid 
deed  to  property  sold  for  non-payment  of 
taxes,  after  a  reasonable  time  allowed 
fhe  original  owner  to  redeem  the  same? 

New  York.  w.  h. 

If  all  the  provisions  of  law  in  reference 
to  the  sale  of  property  for  taxes  are  com¬ 
plied  with,  the  title  to  the  property  be¬ 
comes  absolute  in  the  purchaser,  after  the 
period  of  redemption  has  passed.  These 
titles  are  very  technical,  however,  and  it 
is  not  safe  to  assert  that  any  particular 
title  is  good  without  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  into  all  the  facts  in  reference  there¬ 
to.  We  would  suggest  that  you  have 
your  attorney  make  this  investigation  be¬ 
fore  you  proceed  to  build  on  tne  property. 

N.  T. 


Satisfaction  of  Mortgage 

A  mortgaged  some  property  to  B.  B 
wants  it  paid.  C  buys  it  and  carries  it 
a  while,  then  wants  his  pay.  D  buys  it 
from  C.  Now  C  has  his  money  and  I) 
has  the  mortgage,  not  satisfied.  C  goes 
to  the  county  clerk’s  office  and  discharges 
the  mortgage,  saying  nothing  to  mort¬ 
gagee,  or  mortgagor ;  so  several  years 
later  A  wants  money  for  taxes,  tries  to 
raise  it  on  second  mortgage  and  the  at¬ 
torney,  looking  up  the  title,  find  this  dis¬ 
charge.  What  right  had  C  to  discharge 
that  mortgage?  Is  he  liable  to  any  crim¬ 
inal  prosecution  ?  The  attorney  never 
heard  of  such  a  case  before  and  did  not 
express  any  opinion.  s. 

New  York. 

We  assume  that  this  is  a  mortgage  on 
real  property,  and  that  C  bought  the 
mortgage  and  not  the  property.  If  C  had 
an  assignment  of  the  mortgage  and  it  was 
recorded  and  there  was  no  other  assign¬ 
ment  on  record,  the  mortgagor  could  pay 
the  mortgage  to  C  and  take  a  discharge, 
and  the  discharge  could  be  recorded.  If 
C,  knowing  that  the  mortgage  was  paid 
and  discharged,  falsely  represented  to  D 
that  the  mortgage  was  good  and  sold  it 
to  D  after  it  was  paid  and  discharged,  we 
believe  he  would  be  guilty  of  larceny,  or 
if,  after  C  had  sold  the  mortgage,  he  re¬ 
ceived  pay  for  the  mortgage  and  appro¬ 
priated  it  to  his  own  use,  he  then  also 
might  be  guilty  of  larceny.  Your  attor¬ 
ney  probably  will  express  an  opinion  if 
you  ask  him,  and  he  being  familiar  with 
all  the  facts,  is  better  able  to  judge  as  to 
what  law  applies.  n.  t. 


Loss  Through  Purchase  of  Stolen  Car 

A  is  an  automobile  dealer.  B  sells  to 
A  an  automobile  that  he  has  stolen  from 
C.  C  arrives  on  the  scene,  identifies  fhe 
aufomobile,  takes  possession  and  departs, 
leaving  A  the  victim,  and  perhaps  right¬ 
ly,  because  he  should  have  exercised 
greater  care. 

A  is  a  farmer ;  B  a  thief  who  works 
under  cover  of  darkness  or  some  other 
way.  C  is  a  produce  buyer.  A  has  some 
beans  in  his  barn.  B  removes  the  beaus 
and  takes  them,  perhaps  40  miles  by  au¬ 
to,  to  C,  sells  them  without  question  and 
receives  his  money.  The  beans  are 
dumped  with  others,  preventing  identifi¬ 
cation.  C  as  a  buyer  of  stolen  property 
is  safe.  B  is  caught  in  further  thefts, 
and  confesses  all  his  other  thefts,  tell¬ 
ing’  when  and  where  he  sold  and  prices 
received,  etc.  These  facts  can  be  veri¬ 
fied  by  the  hooks  of  C.  Still  there  is  no 
recovery,  and  C  is  safe  from  loss  because 
the  beans  cannot  be  identified.  j. 


Curious  Person:  “So  you’ve  left  the 
side  show.  Major  Runtleigh.”  Famous 
Dwarf:  “Yes.  all  my  family  and  I  have 
a  new  line.”  “What  is  it?”  “Being  pho¬ 
tographed  in  small  touring  care  so  as  to 
make  the  cars  look  big  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments.” — Judge. 


A 


fin- Better  Heating  C 

NDES  FURNACES 


The  Andes  1-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace  has 
a  four  bar  four  shaker  grate  that  cleans 
the  sides  of  the  fire  pot  without  losing: 
good  coal  in  the  center.  This  increases 
furnace  capacity  and  saves  fueL 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 


Riverside 

Oversize  TTi  t*P  C 
\  Cord  JL  -li.  vij 

10,000  Mile  Guarantee  and  You  Save  ^ 

What  more  can  any  other  tire  do  for  you?  Riverside  Oversize 
Cords  will  run  10,000  miles— guaranteed — often  up  to  18,000 
miles.  What  is  the  use  of  paying  one-third  more? 

One-third  on  tires  is  a  big  saving.  And  this  saving  is  sure— 
because  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 1 
miles  service  on  your  car. 

And  this  guarantee  is  fifty-one  years  old.  It  has  back  of  it 
fifty-one  years  of  straightforward  dealing. 

Quality  Gives  the  Mileage 

The  big  mileage  of  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  over  rough  roads 
is  put  into  them  in  the  factory.  It  is  the  mileage  built  in  by 
quality.  High,  thick,  strong  treads — firsts  in  every  particular — •  1 
built  with  the  largest  amount  of  good  live  rubber. 

This  extra  Quality  of  Riverside  Cords  has  made  us  the  largest 
retailers  of  tires  in  this  country.  One  user  tells  another.  Just  try 
Riverside  Oversize  Cords.  You,  too,  may  as  well  save  one-third. 

You  Don't  Risk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  Riversides.  Inspect  them. 
Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00  or  $15.00  more. 

Then,  if  you  don't  find  them  the  equal  of  any  first-quality 
oversize  cord  made,  send  them  back.  We  will  refund  your  money. 

These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 
CATALOGUE  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  size 


SIZE 
30  x  3& 
32x4 
33x4 
34x4 


PRICE 

$  9.75 
16.95 
17.45 
18.25 


POSTAGE 
28c 
42c 
43c 
43c 


SIZE 
32  x  4 'A 
34x4& 
33x5 
35x5 


PRICE 

$20.95 

21.95 
28.75 

29.95 


POSTAGE 

45c 
48c 
58c 
61c 


Wire  your  order.  Orders  received  by  telegraph  will  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  to  our  house  nearest  you  for 
free  Auto  Supply  Book.  Address  Dept.  64-T 


Auto  Supply 

Book 
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Chictzo  Kama s  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Cal.  Ft.  Worth  New  York  Atlanta,  Ga. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  and 


c  e  s 


Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Departmeut  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Generally  speaking,  the  produce  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  weak.  Warm  weather  is 
approaching,  and  those  having  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  storage  stock  of  apples, 
onions  and  other  Fall  commodities,  have 
been  willing  to  unload  if  they  could  get 
even  reasonable  prices,  and  often  sales 
were  made  at  a  sacrifice.  Then,  too,  the 
gradual  decline  in  prices  of  new  Spring 
vegetables  makes  the  market  seem  weak. 
The  highest  prices  for  these  commodities 
are  usually  received  on  their  first  appear¬ 
ance,  and  each  successive  shipment  tends 
to  bring  the  price  down  to  a  more  normal 
level.  The  price  on  nearby  scallions  has 
been  cut  in  half  within  a  few  days,  $1.50 
to  $2.50  per  100  bunches,  compared  with 
a  range  of  $3  to  $5  per  100  bunches  a  few 
days  previous.  Dandelion  greens  have  re¬ 
cently  dropped  50c,  to  a  range  of  $1  to 
$1.50  per  bu.,  and  asparagus,  when  it 
first  appeared  on  the  market  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  brought  very  much  higher  prices 
than  at  present.  Rhubarb  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  up  well,  as  there  has  not  been  enough 
received  as  yet  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  trade  for  this  popular  early  Spring 
vegetable. 

Apples  have  been  very  draggy,  and  few 
Baldwins  have  been  of  sufficient  quality 
to  exceed  $3.50  per  bbl.,  and  considerable 
scalded  stock  has  sold  as  low  as  $2  per 
bbl.  The  market  on  old  onions  has  be¬ 
come  demoralized,  and  sales  have  been 
very  slow  and  at  low  figures.  The  sea¬ 
son  is  late  and  considerable  sprouted 
stock  is  in  evidence,  and  it  has  been  the 
case  of  finding  a  buyer  rather  than  one  of 
price,  probably  most  sales  being  within 
the  range  of  40c  to  $1  a  sack.  New 
onions  from  Texas  have  been  showing  up 
well  as  to  quality,  but  they  have  also 
been  moving  very  slowly  at  low  prices  for 
the  season,  $1.50  per  crate  of  about  50 
lbs.  Imported  onions  also  dragged  heav¬ 
ily.  Lettuce  has  been  selling  very  well 
for  several  weeks  and  good  Romaine  was 
in  demand.  New  Jersey  asparagus  made 
its  first  appearance  last  week  and  good 
asparagus  from  Western  and  Southern 
States  has  been  popular.  Sweet  potato 
slocks  are  running  low,  and  with  fair 
trading  dealers  were  able  to  get  little  bet¬ 
ter  prices  for  good  stock.  The  fact  that 
very  good  prices  have  been  received  this 
season,  together  with  the  advocating  of 
diversified  farming  in  the  South,  has  led 
to  a  great  increase  in  acreage  in  Southern 
States  this  year.  During  early  April  the 
white  potato  market  strengthened  under 
receipts,  but  with  the  clearing  up  of 
muddy  roads,  the  stimulus  of  better 
prices  and  the  advancing  season  of  new 
Southern  potato  offerings  increased  and 
prices  declined.  However,  only  about 
one-half  of  the  total  gain  on  New  York 
round  whites  was  lost  in  the  reaction. 
Receipts  of  spinach  have  been  liberal  and 
kale  was  neglected.  Florida  growers  have 
been  forwarding  such  commodities  as 
string  and  Lima  beans,  peppers,  squash, 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  which  have 
found  favor  with  certain  classes  of  trade. 
The  best  strawberries  are.  now  coming 
from  Louisiana,  and  receipts  of  citrus 
fruit  were  quite  liberal. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Right  after  Easter  there  ie  generally  a 
decrease  in  the  consumptive  demand  for 
eggs,  and  although  receipts  were  also 
lighter  the  market  was  unsatisfactory. 
Receipts  of  nearby  eggs  have  been  liberal, 
however,  and  the  demand  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  large  accumulations. 
Jewish  holidays  on  the  25th  and  26th  of 
April  further  restricted  trading  and  tend¬ 
ed  to  increase  the  surplus,  and  efforts  to 
maintain  price  levels  even  on  the  finest 
quality  eggs  were  unsuccessful.  There 
was  some  support  for  storage  packed 
firsts,  but  the  market  was  so  very  dull 
(hat  buyers  felt  that  they  could  afford  to 
hold  off  and  were  inclined  to  show  little 
interest  except  at  easy  prices.  The  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  storage  eggs  are  not  near¬ 
ly  as  rapid  as  last  year,  the  difference  in 
New  York  for  the  month  of  April  this 
year  compared  with  a  year  ago  being 
about  200.000  cases. 

The  live  fowl  market  was  swamped 
with  freight  receipts  and  prices  dropped 
several  cents  a  pound.  Live  fowl  re¬ 
ceived  by  express  also  sold  slowly  at 
lower  prices,  but  live  broilers  were  in 
fair  demand  and  market  generally  firm. 
Long  Island  duck  receipts  were  heavy, 
and  these  also  tended  lower.  Fresh  killed 
fowl  receipts  continued  to  be  light,  and 
trading  was  such  that  an  advance  of  1c 
per  lb.  was  well  sustained.  Fresh  killed 
broilers,  when  fancy,  sold  well  in  spite  of 
the  increased  offerings,  and  fresh  killed 
ducks  from  Long  Island  were  more  plen¬ 
tiful  and  prices  dropped  to  25c  per  lb. 
Cold  storage  holdings  of  dressed  poultry 
continue  to  be  considerably  under  the 
amount  on  hand  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  reserves  in  the  market  are  much 
lower  than  they  have  been  for  some  time, 
and  this  scarcity  of  all  grades  has  led  to 
higher  prices  all  along  the  line.  While 
there  was  very  little  hay  good  enough  to 
reach  $32  a  ton,  still  there  were  a  few 
sales  of  Timothy  at  that  figure,  and  an 
occasional  sale  even  higher,  Brooklyn  be¬ 


ing  reported  as  considerably  stronger 
than  Manhattan.  There  was  not  the 
usual  discrimination  of  $1  to  $2  a  ton 
between  the  small  and  large  bales  of  hay 
of  the  same  grade.  Very  little  straw 
was  in,  but  the  market  was  dull. 

b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENOICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  round  steak,  lb.,  24c;  sirloin 

steak,  lb.,  25e;  porterhouse  steak,  lb., 
28c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c ;  sausage,  lb., 
20c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops, 

lb.,  35c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  wood¬ 

chuck,  lb.,  30c  ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  30c. 

Live  poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
32c ;  fowls,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 

ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  30c; 
fowls,  lb.,  38c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb., 
35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  27c;  duck  eggs, 
35c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
45c ;  best  dairy,  lb.,  43c ;  cheese,  cream, 
lb.,  32c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1 .10 ;  Lima  beans,  qt., 
12c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c; 
bushel,  $1.35  ;  cabbage,  lb.,  4c ;  new,  lb., 
6c;  carrots,  lb.,  5c;  bushel,  $1.25;  celery, 
bunch,  10c;  horseradish,  bottle,  12c;  new 
green  onions,  bunch  T^c;  kale,  peck, 
20c;  lettuce,  head,  T^c;  Boston,  head, 
12c;  onions,  dry,  lb.,  6c;  bushel,  $2.75; 
onion  sets,  lb.,  15c;  parsnips,  bunch.  7c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1 ;  popcorn,  shelled,  3  lbs., 
25c;  radishes,  new,  bunch,  7%c;  spinach, 
peck,  20c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  turnips, 
lb..  4c;  bushel,  80c. 

Sweet  cider,  gal.,  45c;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb..  5c;  honey  card,  23c;  extracted,  15c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2,25 ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal..  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11c;  heavy,  lb.,  S  to 
9c  ;  veal,  lb.,  15c ;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to  27c ; 
lamb,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  beef,  lb..  6  to  10c. 

Live  poultry. — Ducks,  lb..  30c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  geese,  lb..  28  to  30c  ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  75c  to  $1;  pigeons, 
pair,  75c;  turkeys,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Ducks,,  lb.,  45  to 
50c;  broilers,  lb.,  70  to  75c;  chickens, 
lb.,  45  to  50c ;  geese,  lb.,  40c ;  turkeys, 
lb..  55  to  75c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c ;  eggs,  23  to  30c ; 
Italian  cheese,  lb.,  20  to  25c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.50;  beans,  dry, 
bu.,  $3.75  to  $5.50 ;  lb.,  8  to  10c ;  red 
kidney  beans,  lb.,  7  to  8c ;  beets,  50  to 
75c ;  cabbage,  crate,  50  to  75c ;  carrots, 
crate.  $1.50;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  garlic,  lb.,  10c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to 
75c ;  cap,  25  to  30c ;  lettuce.  Boston,  doz., 
40  to  50c ;  leaf,  per  head,  6  to  8c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2;  onions,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  $1;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  potatoes,  bu., 
70  to  85c;  rutabagas,  50c;  spinach,  bu., 
$1 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$18;  No.  3,  $17  ;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17 ; 
wheat,  bu.>  $1.25;  oats,  bu.,  64c;  corn, 
bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  17c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  17  to  18c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 
11  to  12c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  26  to  28c;  yearling  iambs,  lb., 
IS  to  20c ;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c ;  veal, 
lb..  IS  to  19c. 

Live  poultry. — Springers,  lb..  24  to 
26c ;  fowls,  lb.,  25  to  31e ;  stags,  lb.,  12 
to  15c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12c;  guinea 
fowls,  each,  50  to  60c ;  pigeons,  each.  15 
to  20c ;  ducks,  25  to  30c ;  geese,  18  to 
20c- ;  turkeys,  30  to  35c ;  rabbits,  pair, 
50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c ; 
eggs,  27  to  30c. 

Apples,  bu.,  Baldwins,  50c  to  $1 ; 
Greenings,  75c ;  Kings,  $1 ;  Spye,  $1 ; 
Russets,  75  to  80c ;  asparagus,  doz. 
bunches,  $5.25  to  $7 ;  beets,  bu.,  $2.25 ; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  60c ;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.  stalks, 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  endive,  French,  lb..  35  to 
40c;  horseradish,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  lettuce. 
Iceberg,  crate,  $6.75  to  $7 ;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  65  to  75c;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  75 
to  90c;  Cuban,  crate,  $3.75  ;  Texas,  crate, 
$3.25 ;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
30c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  85c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  spinach,  bu.. 
$1.40  to  $1.50;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  40c. 

Honey,  'Strained  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c ; 
qt.  jars,  65  to  75c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10; 
buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75c;  comb 
honey,  fancy  clover,  24-section  crate 
$4.75  to  $5  ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  per  frame, 
15  to  16c ;  maple  sugar,  lb..  25  to  2Sc ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Hickory  nuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $6.25 ;  white  marrow,  $10 ;  red 
kidney,  $6.25 ;  white  kidney,  $9 ;  pea, 
$4;  medium,  $5;  Yellow  Eye,  $5;  Im¬ 
perials,  $7. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2.  4c; 
cows  and  heifers,  5c;  No.  2,  4c;  bulls 
and  stags,  lb.,  4c ;  horsehides,  each  $2 


to  $3 :  sheep  skins,  each,  50c  to  $2.50 ; 
calf,  No.  1,  17c;  No.  2.  15^c;  lambs, 
25c ;  shearlings,  10  to  25c ;  wool,  fleece, 
lb.,  40c ;  unwashed  medium,  40c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.12 ;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  88  to  90c;  oats,  58c;  rye,  75 
to  78c. 

Seeds,  clover,  Mammoth,  bu.,  $15  to 
$16 ;  medium,  bu.,  $14  to  $15 ;  Timothy, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  Alfalfa,  $13.75  to  $14.75 ; 
Alsike,  $10  to  $11. 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy,  ton.  $21  to  $22 ; 
Alfalfa,  ton,  $20  to  $22  ;  mixed  hay,  $16 
to  $18;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16; 
wheat  straw,  $14  to  $16 ;  rye  straw, 
ton,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


New  made,  fancy . 16  @  .17 

Average  run  . 15  @  .1 5y2 

Eggs 

Receipts  very  heavy  ;  in  one  recent  day 
2,3OO,O00  dozen,  and  prices  considerably 
lower. 

White,  choice  to  fancy  .  .  .  $0.32@$0.33 

Medium  to  good . 26@  .30 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  .30@  .31 

Gathered,  best  . 2S@  .2814 

Common  to  good . 21  @  .23 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls  . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

The  produce  market  is  steady  and 
quiet.  Butter,  cheese  and  eggs  go  slow. 
Vegetables  run  much  ae  formerly. 

BUTTER - CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady;  creamery,  34  to  42c; 
dairy,  28  to  33c ;  crocks,  22  to  24c ;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  21c.  Cheese,  quiet ;  daisies, 
flats,  longhorns,  19  to  20c ;  Limburger, 
33  to  34c- ;  block  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs, 
dull;  hennery.  25  to  28c;  State  and  west¬ 
ern  candled,  22  to  25c ;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm ;  turkeys,  30  to 
36c ;  fowls,  26  to  31c ;  roasters,  34  to 
37c;  capons,  3S  to  40c;  old  roosters,  23 
to  24c ;  ducks,  22  to  25c ;  geese,  19  to 
24c.  Live  poultry,  firm  ;  turkeys,  30  to 
33c;  fowls,  24  to  29c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
18c  ;  ducks,  22  to  24c ;  geese,  17  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  dull;  Gravenstein,  Jonathan, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Wealthy,  King,  $1 
to  $1.25;  Greening,  Baldwin,  75c  to  $1 ; 
Ben  Davis,  50  to  75c ;  seconds,  40  to  50c ; 
Russets,  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $4.  Potatoes, 
steady  ;  home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1 ;  Ber¬ 
muda.  bbl.,  $12  to  $14;  Florida,  bbl.,  $10 
to  $12;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $3.50  to 
$4.25. 

GRAPES — BERRIES 

Grapes,  quiet ;  Malagas,  keg,  $7  to 
$8.25.  Strawberries,  slow ;  Louisiana, 
24-qt.  case.  $6.50  to  $7.  Cranberries, 
dull ;  Cape  Cod,  50-lb.  box,  $3.25  to  $4. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10  to 
$10.50 ;  marrow,  $10  to  $10.50 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $S ;  medium,  $6.50  to  $7 ; 
pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions,  active ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1 ;  State  and  west¬ 
ern,  cwt..  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Texas,  crate, 
$3  to  $3.25 ;  western  sets,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active ;  Asparagus,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  crate,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  artichokes, 
California,  box,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  beans, 
green  and  wax,  $5  to  $5.50;  beets,  bu., 
$1.60  to  $2;  new,  Southern,  $2  to  $2.25; 
cabbage,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  Florida,  hamper, 
$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.35  to 
$1.75;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.75; 
celery,  bunch,  $3  to  $4.25 ;  cucumbers, 
basket,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  eggplant,  South¬ 
ern,  hamper,  $3.50  to  $4;  endive,  hamper, 
$3  to  $3.50;  lettuce.  Iceberg,  crate,  $6 
to  $6.50 ;  10-lb.  basket,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  pars¬ 
ley,  dozen  bunches.  40  to  50c ;  parsnips, 
bu..  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  peppers,  Florida, 
crate,  $5.50  to  $6;  peas,  bag,  $5  to  $5.50; 
pieplant,  California,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ;  spinach, 
Texas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  tomatoes.  Flor¬ 
ida,  repacked  crate,  $6.25  to  $6.75 ;  tur¬ 
nips,  white,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  yellow, 
60  to  65c ;  vegetable  oyster,  doz.  bunches, 
$1  to  $1.35. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  easy ;  white  comb,  lb..  20  to 
22c ;  dark,  17  to  18c ;  new.  case,  $4.50  to 
$5.  Maple  products,  steady ;  sugar,  lb., 
15  to  22c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  firm  ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $20  to 
$22 ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $21 ;  rye  straw. 
$12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $10 
to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $25 ; 
middlings,  $24.50 ;  Red-dog,  $33 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $45:  oilmeal,  $41;  hominy, 
$33.25  ;  gluten,  $35.80 ;  oat  feed.  $14. SO ; 
rye  middlings,  $26.  J.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

May  1,  1924. 

MILK 

May  League  price  for  Class  1  liquid 
milk.  $2.33  per  100  lbs.  3  per  cent  milk 
in  201  to  210-mile  zone;  Class  2A,  $2; 
Class  2B.  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2.05;  Class 
3.  $1.60. 

Sheffield  price,  $2. 

Non-pool  price,  $2.15  Class  1 ;  $1.95 
on  all-milk  basis. 

BUTTER 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.34@$0.36 

Common  to  good . 25(51  .32 

Capons,  best  . 50(6)  .51 

TJndergrades  . 35(61  .45 

Chickens,  best  . 46@  .48 

Fair  to  good  . 28@  .40 

Roosters  . 20(61  .26 

Bucks  . 20(61  .25 

Geese  . 20@  .25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  7.25@  S.50 

9  to  10  lbs . 5.50(61  7.25 

6  to  8  lbs .  3.00(6)  5.50 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.25@  2.25 

Fruit 

Apples — McIntosh,  bbl . $3.00@$8.00 

Albemarle  .  2.50(61  7.00 

Greening  .  1.50(6?  5.00 

Baldwin  .  1.50(6?  4.00 

Spy  .  3.00(6)  8.00 

Stayman  .  2.25(6)  4.25 

Rome  .  2.50(6?  4.50 

Pears — Kieffer,  bbl . 1.50(6?  4.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 2.50(6)  8.00' 

Half -bbl.  box  .  1.25(6)  4.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 20(6)  .38 

Kumquats,  qt . 10@  .15 

Muskmelon,  bu.  crate  .  5.00(6?  S.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $3.50(6110.00 

Beets,  bu .  1.50(6)  2.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt.  ......  .10(6?  .20 

Cabbage,  new,  %-bbl.  bskt..  2.<X)I@  3.25 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.25(6?  1.75 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.25(8)  1.75 

Dandelions,  bu .  1.00(6?  1.50 


Horseradish,  bbl . 15.00@17.00 


Kale,  bbl . 75(6)  1.25 

Lettuce,  bu.  bskt .  1.00@  4.50 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag . 25(6?  1.25 

Oyster  plant,  100  bchs.  . .  .  6.00@10.00 

Parsley,  bu .  2.00(6?  2.25 

Parsnips,  bbl .  4.0O@  4.50 

Peas,  bu .  1.50@  4.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 1.00@  1.50 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 3.00@  5.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 1.50@  2.25 

Squash,  new,  bu . 3.00(8?  7.00 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00@  6.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  .  1.75@  5.00 

Turnips,  140-lb.  bag  .  2.6o@  2.75 


Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50(6?  3.00 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack  . $3.00@$3.25 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 4.25@  4.50 

State.  150  lbs .  2.50@  2.65 

Florida,  new,  bbl . 2.00l@  9.00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  7.60@10.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 2.00@  4.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy _ $31.00(6)$32.00 

No.  2  .  29.00@  30.00 

No.  3  .  26.00@  27.00 

Straw— Rye  .  19.00@  20.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves — Choice  . $0.15  @$0.16 

Good  to  prime . 11  @  .13 

Culls  . 04@  .09 

Lamb«,  hothouse,  each  ....  7.O0@11.OO 

Pigs,  40  to  80  lbs . . 10@  .13 

Heavier  . 07 @  .09 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best  . $9.00@11.00 

Lower  grades  .  6.00@  8.00 

Sheep .  6.00@  8.50 

Lambs  . 11.00@17.00 

Hogs  . 6.50@  8.25 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt .  .17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.48@  .50 

Cheese  . 34  (6?  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 42@  .44 

Gathered  . 30(6?  .38 

Fowls  . 36(6?  .45 

Chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Turkeys,  lb .  .45@  .4S 


Creamery,  fancy  .  .  . . 

. .  $0,371/2  (61  $0.38 

Good  to  choice  . . . 

..  .35 

@ 

.37 

Lower  grades  . .  . . 

. .  .32 

@ 

.33 

Dairy,  best  . 

..  .36y2@ 

.37 

Common  to  good  .  . 

. .  .32 

@ 

.35 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .  .20 

@ 

.29 

Danish  . 

..  .39 

@ 

.40 

Argentine  . 

..  .32 

@ 

.35 

Siberian  . 

.  .  .31 

@ 

.34 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  specials  $0.24*4@$0.25 

Average  run  . 23  @  .23 % 

Skims  . 10  @  .17 


Wool  Notes 

Foreign  markets  are  steady  and  prices 
in  London  firm.  Recent  quotations  it 
Boston  are:  New  York  and  Michigan  un¬ 
washed  delaine,  53  to  54c ;  half  blood, 
54  to  55e ;  quarter  blood,  52  to  53c ;  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  delaine,  55  to  56c ; 
half  blood  combing,  56e;  three-eighths 
blood,  54  to  55c.  New  England,  half 
blood,  52  to  53c ;  three-eighths  blood,  53 
to  54c.  Texas  fine,  scoured  basis,  $1.15 
to  $1.30.  Montana,  half  blood  combing, 
$1.25;  mohair,  65  to  80c. 
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HANGERS 


_ __ _ __  LIE  RE’S 

a  high¬ 
ly  practical  Door  Hanger  for 
garages,  bams,  warehouses  and 
other  buildings. 


,  You  install  the  track  on  the  inside,  curv¬ 
ing  a  section  for  the  comer,  and  hang  the 
doors  so  they  will  roll  around  on  the  inside 
comer  of  the  building.  A  simple  and  practi¬ 
cal  method — and  you  can  depend  on  the  doors 
rolling  smoothly,  easily,  and  always  closing 
perfectly.  _  No  door  troubles  in  winter  from 
snow  and  ice.  Hangers  can’t  come  off  the 
track.  This  hanger  also  adapts  itself  to  folding 
hinged  doors.  Doors  can  be  made  any  size  to 
fill  opening.  Easy  to  install.  Adjustable  to 
and  from  the  building  and  up  and  down. 

We  build  a  complete  line  of  it 
Stayon  andTubular  ill  1 1 
lm^  Door  Hangers  _  .ill)1 

and  Track 
and  Door 
Hanger 
Sets 


See  your  Myers  Dealer  or 
write  for  catalog. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

3J6CHURCH  ST.  ASHLAND,  OHIO 

Pomps,  Water  Systems,  Hay  Tools,  Door  Hangers 
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THE  NEW  ^ 
ONE  PIECE^ti 
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“U 

URS' 

GUARANTEE' 


Consolidated  Asbestos  Coating  is  a 

tough,  durable,  fire  resistant,  asbestos- 
ashphalt  roof  builder.  Easily  applied  over 
wood,  paper,  tin,  concrete  or  any  old  roof. 
Always  stormproof,  regardless  of  heat,  cold, 
rain,  hail  or  snow.  Seals  Every  Leak 

Special  Offer 

5  Gals.  $8;  lO  Gals.  $15 

C.  O.  D. 

A  Dollar  Brush  included  without  extra 
charge  for  cash  with  order. 
Contains  No  Coal  Tar 
Money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfied 
Avoid  Cheap  Substitutes 

Consolidated  Asbestos  Corp.,  Dept.  DD 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

MUlerDi  ip  Edge,  a  galvan 
ized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
-buildings.  Easily  applieds 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  36  State.. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


The  Famous 
Yankee 


A  NEW  Ingersoll 

The  Improved  Yankee, s2 

^TT'HE  New  Improved  Yankee 
is  dependable,  as  always, 
but  in  addition  it  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  watch — with  new  features 
of  grace  and  beauty. 

It  has  the  antique  bow  and 
crown,  new  hands  and  dial,damas- 
keened  back  plate,  it  is  more  closely 
cased  and  in  general  it  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  higher  priced  watch. 


Models  $2  to  $10 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

POTATOES  ENDING  WELL  ;  WHAT  HAPPEN¬ 
ED  IN  THE  GRAIN  COUNTRY  ;  ALL 

AROUND  FARMING. 

If  all  is  well  that  ends  well,  the  potato 
market  season  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to 
all  parties.  Consumers  have  had  plenty 
of  reasonably  priced  food ;  dealers  and 
the  railroads  have  skimmed  their  profits ; 
even  the  humble  potato  grower,  although 
he  may  not  have  done  very  well,  has 
come  through  the  season  better  than  with 
some  other  crops,  thanks  to  the  late 
Spring  and  the  continuous  good  demand. 

Potato  growers  may  not  be  satisfied 
but  they  will  plant  as  usual  because  they 
hardly  know  what  else  to  put  into  the 
.  ground.  The  large  crop  of  excellent 
Green  Mountain  potatoes  in  Maine  was 
even  a  money  maker  for  those  who  stored 
and  sold  out  lately  at  $2.75  per  barrel, 
cash  at  the  station.  Some  growers  had 
100  barrels  per  acre  and  sold  many  of 
them  at  about  this  price. 

POTATO  PLANS 

Opinions  differ  on  the  benefits  of  the  co¬ 
operative  selling  plan  in  the  Maine  po¬ 
tato  country,  but  anyway  co-operation 
and  a  fairly  good  market  year  came  to¬ 
gether.  If  Maine  farmers  could  always 
raise  as  sound,  handsome  potatoes  as  in 
1923,  the  crop  would  almost  sell  itself. 
They  may  do  it  if  co-operation  enforces 
strict  grading  and  establishes  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  reliable  quality  and  weight. 

Some  very  large  co-operation  plans  are 
under  way  in  western  potato  sections. 
The  best  they  can  hope  for  is  to  cut  out 
a  little  of  the  middleman’s  profit  unless 
they  become  strong  enough  to  limit  plant¬ 
ing  and  keep  poor  stock  out  of  the 
market. 

Southern  growers  are  doing  well  so 
far.  Florida  stock  started  at  $15  per 
barrel  but  worked  down  quickly  to  $8  de¬ 
livered  at  the  shipping  stations.  Texas 
shipping  points  even  quoted  $4  per  100 
lbs.  These  prices  are  about  double  es¬ 
timated  cost  of  production  in  these  sec¬ 
tions. 

Florida  growers  of  all  kinds  of  track 
have  a  little  advantage  in  getting  to  mar¬ 
ket  first.  South  Texas  is  early,  too,  but 
handicapped  by  distance  and  often  by 
hard  freezes.  California  also  has  to  pay 
high  freight  rates  this  year.  There  is 
water  shortage,  too. 

IN  THE  GRAIN  COUNTRY 

Trouble  still  centers  in  the  grain  coun¬ 
try  with  the  accumulated  pressure  of 
three  seasons  of  high  cost  and  low  re¬ 
turns.  Of  course,  the  land  boom  had  a 
little  to  do  with  it.  When  your  farm 
doubles  in  value  and  you  borrow  half  its 
new  value  to  buy  more  land  and  then 
land  values  slump  back  again  to  about 
the  size  of  the  mortgage  and  crops  fail, 
what  happens  next?  Well,  that  is  what 
happened  in  the  wheat  belt  to  thousands 
of  farmers.  Those  who  stuck  to  the  old- 
time  policy  of  keeping  out  of  debt  are 
still  holding  their  farms  and  feeling  quite 
comfortable  when  they  have  raised  at 
least  enough  of  other  things  than  grain 
to  live  on. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  much  hired  help  and  to  exchange  ma¬ 
chine  work.  Cutting  expenses  and  rais¬ 
ing  what  the  family  needs  is  unpleasant 
to  a  specialized  grain  grower  but  he  pre¬ 
fers  it  to  a  foreclosure.  Others  still  able 
to  risk  a  little,  are  shifting  to  flax,  corn, 
cattle,  poultry,  fruit,  or  whatever  looks 
good  to  them.  There  is  quite  a  boom  in 
poultry  in  the  prairie  States  and  further 
south.  It  is  contended  that  if  there  is 
no  good  market  for  grain  or  if  the  weevil 
spoils  the  cotton,  farmers  can  live  on  eggs, 
chickens  and  garden,  and  sell  the  sur¬ 
plus.  Poultry  and  eggs  are  already  at 
the  top  of  the  boom,  so  it  seems.  The 
hoard  of  new  shippers  will  have  plenty 
of  competition.  The  close-by  egg  raiser 
need  not  worry.  He  has  the  inside  track 
every  way,  except  in  cost  of  grain. 

KEEPING  ON 

Some  folks  will  keep  right  on  raising 
wheat  and  they  may  prove  nearer  right 
•than  the  shifters.  It  often  happens  so. 
The  outlook  is  a  little  more  hopeful  in 
Europe  just  now.  Cost  of  production  may 
come  down.  Least  likely  of  all  means  of 
relief,  Congress  may  pass  one  of  the 
proposed  bills  that  would  take  money 
from  somebody’s  pocket  and  put  it  into 
the  purse  of  the  wheat  farmer.  Almost 
anything  of  the  kind  is  possible  in  elec¬ 
tion  year,  the  idea  being  that  the  man 
favored  will  vote  “right”  and  the  man 
who  pays  will  not  find  it  out,  at  least  not 
before  election  time.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  anything  would  help  much  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  nation  to  raise  less  wheat  and 
to  practice  more  all  around,  safe,  un- 
epeculative  farming.  g.  b.  f. 


Maryland  Recipe  for  Curing  Hams 

Curing  hams  by  the  Maryland  recipe  is 
given  in  “Chase’  Recipe  Book.”  To  every 
100  lbs.  take  best  coarse  salt,  8  lbs. ;  salt¬ 
peter,  2  oz. ;  brown  sugar,  2  lbs.  ;  potash, 
1  i/i  oz.,  and  water,  4  gallons.  Mix  the 
above  and  pour  the  brine  over  the  meat, 
after  it  has  laid  in  the  tub  for  some  two 
days.  Let  the  hams  remain  six  weeks  in 
the  brine,  and  then  dry  several  days  be¬ 
fore  smoking.  I  have  generally  had  the 
meat  rubbed  with  fine  salt  when  it  is 
packed  down.  The  meat  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  cool  before  packing.  The  potash 
keeps  it  from  drying  up  and  becoming 
hard.  A.  B.  s. 


“Would  it  pay  to  mend 
the  hole  inyour  pocket  ? 

And  a  hole  in  the  pocket  is  not  the  only  way  to 
lose  money.  All  Winter  you  will  be  shoveling 

money  into  your  furnace  or  stove  in  the  form  of  coal. 
Will  they  give  you  dollar  for  dollar  returns  in  the  way  of 
Winter  comfort  ? 

Sterling  Furnaces  are  noted  for  their  efficient  operation. 
No  chance  for  a  hole  in  the  pocket  as  Sterlings  deliver 
every  possible  unit  of  heat  from  each  piece  of  coal.  A 
Sterling  assures  you  of  healthful  heat  and  Winter  comfort 

with  reduced  fuel  consumption. 

Call  on  the  Sterling  Dealers  or  write 
today  and  tell  us  how  you  heat  your 
home.  Our  engineers  will  send  you  a 
printed  form  of  questions  and  answers 
and  will  advise  you  just  what  kind  of  a 
furnace  you  need  to  get  winter  com¬ 
fort  most  economically. 


Sill  Stove  Works,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Write  for  free  booklet 

Sterling 


Palmer  Lime  in  Agriculture 

“CHALLENGE  BRAND” 

“Small  Doses  Make  Liming  Practical  for  All” 

Use  small  amounts  of  lime  frequently  as  they  are  proportionately  more  efficient. 

For  Spraying  Mixtures  and  Whitewash  Use 

“PALMER  LIME ” 

flDon’t  overlook  your  orchard,  garden,  shrubs,  hedges,  etc. 

Formulas  furnished  upon  request.  Use  either  Hydrated  Lime  or  Lump  Lime. 
Sold  in  quantities  to  suit  your  needs.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

PALMER  LIME  AND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

103  Park  Avenue  New  York  City 


Get 

Bumper  Crops 

with  SOLVAY 

Fields  that  give  little  cost  you  just  as  much 
labor  as  fields  that  give  you  big.  Sour  soil  is 
often  the  cause  —  correct  it,  make  the  soil  sweet,  the 
field  fertile,  the  crop  big,  the  profit  large,  by  using 

SOLVAY  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Don’t  wonder  why  you  have  no  big  crops— Use  lime  and  get  them, 
and  remember  to  use  only  SOLVAY — it  is  finely  ground,  gives  re¬ 
sults  right  away  and  for  years  after.  Safe,  will  not  burn — easy  to  apply. 
Learn  all  about  Lime .  W rite  for  the  SOL  V A  Y  Lime  Book — it's  free  f 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLING  WOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“The  Lilacs” 


Part  II 

It  was  not  an  easy  search  into  local 
history.  Perhaps  I  never  have  obtained 
the  whole  story.  Very  likely  imagination 
has  helped  out  somewhat  with  it.  The 
oldest  inhabitant  never  was  quite  clear 
about  it.  I  took  him  over  to  the  place 
one  day,  and  he  sat  on  the  pile  of  stones 
which  marked  the  old  well  and  smoked 
his  pipe  as  he  surveyed  the  scene. 

If  he  ever  had  any  sentiment  about 
such  things  it  had  long  since  died  out. 
There  had  not  been  a  flower  in  front  of 
his  house  for  years.  I  asked  him  once 
what  he  had  to  leave  as  a  monument  to 
his  earthly  labors,  and  he  could  think 
of  nothing  except  a  tumble-down  stone 
wall. 

“That  cellar  wall  was  a  ’prentice  job 
for  sure.  Now,  I  could  build  a  wall  that 
old  Satan  himself  couldn’t  throw  down. 
And  this  ain’t  no  place  for  a  house  no 
(vay.  But  them  laylocks  are  kinder  pret¬ 
ty,  ain't  they?  My  father  said  this  man 
rhht  built  this  house  was  some  sort  of  a 
Dutchman — I  don't  know  what - ” 

At  any  rate,  as  I  get  it,  this  effort  to 
make  a  home  in  the  woods  dates  back  to 
the  time  just  before  our  Civil  War.  I 
think  the  builder  was  a  hired  man — a 
European — quite  likely  one  of  the  men 
who  were  forced  to  leave  the  Fatherland 
in  the  German  revolution  of  1848.  Just 
why  such  a  man  should  try  pioneering  on 
a  New  Jersey  hillside  I  cannot  say. 
Thousands  of  those  revolutionary  Ger¬ 
mans  made  their  way  to  the  Western 
plains,  and  today  great  cities  mark  the 
lonely  places  where  their  cabins  were 
first  built.  But  at  any  rate  this  man, 
whoever  he  was,  married  an  American 
girl  and  moved  hopefully  out  into  these 
woods  to  make  a  home.  No  man  ever 
does  more  than  that  for  America.  The 
quality  and  richness  of  the  home  may 
vary,  but  the  impulse  which  draws  the 
man  on  to  it,  and  the  hope  to  secure  a 
piece  of  land,  is  a  fundamental  part  of 
Americanism.  This  man  cleraed  a  place 
in  the  woods,  dug  his  cellar  and  helped 
build  the  little  house  over  it.  He  cut  off 
more  and  more  of  the  woods  and  gradu¬ 
ally  extended  his  gardeu  and  little  faiun. 
He  worked  out  for  other  farmers  in  the 
rough  and  crude  farming  of  that  day.  It 
must  have  been  a  dull,  prosaic  life — the 
daylight  bursting  into  this  little  hole 
in  the  woods  and  lingering  slowly  through 
the  long  afternoons.  It  must  have  been 
lonely  for  the  woman  in  the  little  house. 
One  would  think  it  would  be  harder  in 
such  a  place  than  out  on  the  great  West¬ 
ern  prairies,  or  in  the  great,  somber  tim¬ 
ber  of  the  Northwest,  for  there  things 
were  somehow  larger — the  future  held 
more  of  hope  and  possibility  with  the 
coming  of  the  great  empire  which  all 
looked  forward  to.  There  could  not  have 
been  much  of  hope  in  this  old  and  long- 
settled  country.  The  man  worked  on  and 
the  woman  helped  him.  She  did  her  part, 
as  women  do,  and  it  is  often  the  hardest 
part.  She  kept  her  home.  When  things 
went  wrong  she  tried  to  be  cheerful.  Sue 
brought  up  her  children  and  trained  them 
as  best  she  could.  She  did  her  best  to 
made  an  “annex  to  Heaven”  within  this 
lonely  corner  on  a  Jersey  hillside.  What 
more  can  any  woman  do? 

Some  of  them  think  they  do  far  more 
when  they  embark  on  larger  enterprises 
and  let  the  home  care  for  itself  or  go  to 
hirelings,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  knew  of  a 
woman  who  spent  so  much  time  trying  to 
“uplift”  other  women  that  her  own 
daughter  was  neglected — and  ran  away 
with  a  peddler. 

*  $  *  *  * 

And  they  prospered  after  their  humble 
fashion.  You  and  I  would  not  call  it 
prosperity,  but  they  did  not  want.  They 
had  enough  for  self-respect. _  The  little 
farm  succeeded  after  its  fashion,  with  its 
small  crops  of  rye  and  potatoes,  beans 
and  hay.  I  have  no  doubt  those  fields 
were  well  tilled,  and  that  the  man  took 
pride  in  his  work.  And  the  woman,  as  I 
am  told,  took  some  of  her  little  fund  of 
money,  bought  these  two  lilac  bushes  and 
planted  them  in  front  of  her  door.  Per¬ 
haps  her  husband  smiled  at  her  extrava¬ 
gance  ;  no  doubt  neighbors  shook  their 
heads  and  laughed. 

“That’s  no  way  to  get  ahead ;  spend¬ 
ing  good  money  for  flowers!” 

She  had  that  kind  of  noble  courage 
which  gives  one  the  power  to  rise  above 
ridicule  of  an  ideal,  and  she  cared  for 
those  lilacs  as  she  would  have  tended  a 
sick  baby.  They  were  inoculated  with 
love.  They  fed  upon  the  overflow  from 
a  hungry  heart ;  they  shared  the  very 
waters  of  life  with  a  thirsty  soul.  They 
grew  before  that  little  house  and  finally 
burst  into  bloom.  Who  can  ever  tell  of 
'the  joy  they  brought  to  that  home? 
Through  sickness  and  health,  through  sor¬ 
row  and  gladness  they  stood,  as  one 
might  say.  like  angels  before  that  door. 
Through  the  long  lonely  Winter  the  wom¬ 
an  would  look  out  from  her  “narrow 
kitchen  walls”  and  see  these  lilac  bushes 
shivering  in  the  wind,  only  to  take  new 
heart  at  the  thought  that,  sure  as  God’s 
eternal  promise,  in  good  time  the  snow 
would  melt,  the  sap  run  up  through  these 
dry  branches  and  the  perfumed  flowers 
burst  into  bloom  once  more.  These  flow¬ 


ers  were  cut  for  brides  who  went  out 
from  their  father’s  home  in  order  that  a 
new  household  might  find  its  place.  WThen 
death  claimed  a  neighbor  for  the  last  long 
journey  in  lilac  time,  these  bushes  yielded 
their  tokens  of  love  and  remembrance. 
And  so  on  through  the  busy  years,  these 
lilacs  stood  in  front  of  that  home  like 
gentle  messengers  from  Heaven,  bearing 
their  fragrant  gifts  of  love  and  their 
healing  balm  for  grief. 

*  *  *  -t  * 

Hundreds  of  women  who  read  this  will 
fully  understand  what  I  mean,  for  do 
they  not  know  how  the  flowers  around 
the  home  and  in  the  garden  have  seemed 
to  them  like  companions  who  have 
stepped  out  of  another  and  better  world 
to  bring  comfort  and  peace  which  earth¬ 
ly  friends  cannot  offer. 

Misfortune  finally  fell  upon  that  home. 
I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  the  man  vol¬ 
unteered  as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War. 
You  are  probably  too  young  to  realize 
how  thousands  of  men  came  at  Lincoln’s 
call  out  of  these  silent,  lonely  places 
where  for  years  they  had  unconsciously 
brooded  over  great  problems  of  life.  The 
thought  of  fighting  for  what  they  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  freedom  and  human  rights 
came  upon  them  like  a  flood  in  these 
lonely  clearings  where  man  works  close 


beside  God,  with  few  of  the  calculating 
and  cowardly  objections  which  come  in 
the  crowded  town.  At  any  rate,  the  man 
left  home  and  never  returned.  The  wom¬ 
an  made  a  brave  struggle  to  keep  her  lit¬ 
tle  home  together,  but  she  failed.  She 
followed  her  husband.  The  children  were 
scattered  ;  the  home  was  broken  up.  It 
was  evidently  too  lonely  a  place  to  at¬ 
tract  anyone  except  some  man  and  wom¬ 
an  who  are  led  into  solitude  and  incon¬ 
venience  by  some  spiritual  desire  to  help 
others.  Perhaps  you  know  why  so  many 
baek-to-the-landers  of  middle  age  fail  to 
root  permanently  when  they  try  to  plant 
themselves  in  the  country.  They  have 
no  children  or  dependents  to  sufFer  and 
sacrifice  for,  and  the  failure  to  do  that  is 
what  unnerves  them  for  the  struggle. 
Whenever  I  see  city  women  or  profes¬ 
sional  uplifters  attempting  in  their  con¬ 
descending  way  to  “improve”  the  lives  of 
women  who  live  in  lonely  country  places, 
it  would  seem  about  the  most  ridiculous 
thing  in  the  world  if  it  were  not  the  most 
pathetic.  The  little  home  was  abandoned. 
One  night  a  tramp  slept  in  it  and  care¬ 
lessly  tossed  aside  a  lighted  match.  He 
woke  up  with  house  ablaze  and  skulked 
off  into  the  bushes.  The  house  burned  to 
the  ground.  Slowly  the  frost  loosened 
the  stones  in  the  cellar  wall.  It  may  have 
been  a  “  ’prentice  job,”  as  my  neighbor 
says;  at  any  rate  the  walls  fell  in.  The 
cedars,  the  briars,  the  wild  tangle  of 
vines,  climbed  over  the  fence  and  ran  riot 
in  the  garden.  The  seedling  apple  trees 
sucked  up  the  substance  from  the  soil 


and  turned  it  into  sour  and  worthless 
fruit.  The  snake  and  the  toad  and  the 
woodchuck  came  to  live  in  the  old  ruin. 
Year  by  year  the  tangle  grew,  until  when 
my  children  discovered  it  there  was 
nothing  in  sight  to  show  them  that  this 
was  once  a  home — a  human  habitation. 
Nothing  but  the  two  lilac  bushes  which 
the  trusting  woman  had  planted  at  ner 
door — standing  sweetly  and  serenely  all 
through  these  years,  the  only  evidence 
that  this  haunt  of  wild  beasts  was  once  a 
human  home. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  has  always  been  to  me  a  fas¬ 
cination,  a  mystery  about  that  lonely 
place.  I  have  been  there  at  night  when 
the  moonlight  shines  down  through  the 
trees.  Wild  animals  break  away  from 
the  ruins,  uncanny  sounds  and  shadows 
are  there,  yet  it  is  a  restful  place  as  I 
try  to  think  it  out.  All  record  of  the 
man’s  labor  has  been  blotted  out.  You 
might  perhaps  find  a  few  rotting  stumps 
or  perhaps  a  stone  pile  or  two,  but  who 
can  tell  what  crops  he  grew ;  who  today 
can  measure  the  labor  of  his  hands?  We 
know  nothing  of  it.  The  record  of  what 
he  did  has  been  wiped  from  the  earth. 
All,  all  is  gone  except  the  lilacs  which 
the  woman  planted  at  her  door !  Noth¬ 
ing  but  this  simple  labor  of  love  has  sur¬ 
vived  the  biting  years!  And  the  thing 
which  gives  me  great  comfort  is  the  an¬ 
swer  which  comes  when  I  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Why  should  the  man’s  work  be  blot¬ 
ted  out ;  the  strong,  material  things  which 
hold  life  together,  and  only  the  feeble, 


*»»•»**’ 


Every  housewife  wants  to  make 
home  a  cheerful  place,  every  meal 
from  breakfast  to  dinner  a  credit 
to  herself  and  a  pleasure  to  her 
family.  But  she  also  wants  time* 
to  play  with  the  children,  time  to 
read,  time  for  church  and  her  club 
and  her  friends. 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cookstove 
will  help  her  do  it.  It  is  practi¬ 
cally  automatic  in  its  operation  and 
delivers  a  wide  range  of  heat.  It 
is  easily  regulated  and  bakes,  broils, 
boils,  roasts  and  fries.  Burning 


kerosene,  clean  and  odorless,  it 
eliminates  coal,  dirt  and  ashes.  It 
adds  immeasurably  to  personal  com* 
fort  because  it  keeps  the  kitchen 
cool. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  the 
particular  model  which  you  like 
best,  and  which  you  will  find  in  his 
store.  Remember  that  each  New 
Perfection  model,  whether  it  be  the 
famous  Blue  Chimney,  or  the  fast* 
as-gas  Superfex,  represents  the  ut* 
most  in  cooking  satisfaction  at  its 
price. 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  BROADWAY 
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Bolens  Power  Hoe 

and  Lawn 
Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it 
cultivates,  it  mows 
the  lawn.  It  supplies 
power  for  operating 
light  machinery. 

The  bolens  has  a  patented  arched  axle 
for  clearance  and  a  tool  control  for  accu¬ 
rate  guidance  in  close  weeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  Adiffer- 
ential  drive  makes 
turning  easy.  All 
attachments  have 
snap  hitches  and 
are  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  A  boy 
will  run  it  with 
delight.  Used  by  market  growers,  florists, 
nurserymen,  farmers,  home  gardeners, 
parks,  cemeteries,  etc. 

Send  for  full  particulars 

312  Park  St.,  GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  Peri  Washington, JWis. 
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ROLL i 

.REMNANTS, 


SMOOTH 

1  ply —  .79  cents  per  roll 

2  ply —  1.05  cents  per  roll 

3  ply —  1.40  cents  per  roll 

SLATE  SURFACE 
Per  roll — $1.75 

Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
Buffalo  Housewrecking  & 
Salvage  Co. 

435  Walden  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

101  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BA  RIM  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  .-SatisfactionGuaranteea. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J 


COMPOUND  ETHICUS  powder 


— for— 


Indigestion 

Powder 

No  .  x 


INDIGESTION 

Quickly  relieves  pain,  stomach 
gases,  chronic  constipation. 

Jar  —  16  doses  —  SO  cents 
By  mail 

Ethicus  Laboratories  New  ?o°rkdcuy 


Write  today  for  my 
NEW  Bargain  Catalog  of 
4  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts.  Booting’ and 
&■]  Paint.  Low  Factory  Prices  and 

I  Pay  the  Freight 

Book  saves  you  a  lot  of  money.  Prices  rock  bot¬ 
tom.  Quality  &  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dept*4302Ctevoland,0. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“useless”  work  of  the  woman  remain? 
These  lilacs  could  not  feed  and  clothe 
and  shelter  this  family.  Was  not  the 
work  of  this  strong  man  most  worthy? 
Why,  then  has  it  all  been  lost?  I  think 
the  answer  is  clear.  These  simple  flow¬ 
ers,  fed  by  love  and  watered  by  tears,  rep¬ 
resented  the  spiritual  side  of  that  home. 
They  stood  for  the  hunger  and  thirst  of 
the  human  heart. 

“The  fever  and  fire  of  the  brain, 

Which  grasps  for  the  fruitage  forbid¬ 
den 

The  golden  pomegranates  of  heaven 
To  silence  their  fever  and  pain.” 

For  this  hunger  and  thirst  of  the 
heart  has  never  been  satisfied,  and  it 
never  can  be  satisfied  with  the  material 
things  of  life. 

“Not  the  labor  of  my  hands 
Shall  fulfill  my  God's  commands.” 

And  this  humble  woman,  far  back  in 
the  years,  untaught,  uncultured,  without 
fully  realizing  what  she  was  doing,  put 
so  much  of  the  love  and  holiness  of  that 
home  into  those  lilacs  that  they  have 
lived  to  carry  their  fragrant  story, 
though  all  else  has  passed  out  of  mem¬ 
ory.  h.  w.  c. 


Perennials  for  Partial  Shade 

What  is  the  best  way  to  grow  fox¬ 
gloves  from  seed?  Are  they  hardy  per¬ 
ennials,  aud  will  they  grow  in  rather  a 
shady  place?  What  perennials  can  be 
planted  around  a  porch  which  faces  due 
north?  mbs.  m.  f.  m’g. 

McKee’s  Rocks,  Pa. 

The  foxgloves  commonly  grown  are 
properly  biennials,  but  often  persist  long¬ 
er,  like  perennials ;  they  are  hardy,  and 
do  well  in  a  shady  place.  Seeds  sown  in 
the  Spring,  or  in  the  Fall,  will  make 
flowering  plants  the  following  year.  Well- 
established  plants  that  are  allowed  to 
ripen  seed  often  self-sow  freely. 

Other  perennials  that  will  endure  shade 
are  monk’s-hood,  alkanet,  lupin,  Japanese 
Anemone,  columbines,  bleeding  heart, 
Funkia,  rock  cress  (Arabis),  pinks, 
crane’s-bill,  Trilliums  and  lily-of-the-val- 
ley.  A  shady  place  is  very  desirable  for 
lily-of-the-valley  which,  after  once  becom¬ 
ing  established,  spreads  rapidly. 


Improving  a  Perennial  Bed 

We  live  on  a  farm,  hut  my  especial 
pride  is  my  flowers.  We  are  on  the  State 
road,  so  besides  my  pleasure  in  them 
they  bring  me  in  a  small  income.  My 
bed  of  perennials  is  now  five  years  old. 
For  the  first  two  years  annuals  did  well 
in  the  spaces,  but  since  then  the  seed 
germinates,  grows  a  few  inches,  and  dies 
or  stands  still.  The  bed  was  dug  deeply 
and  well  dressed  with  dressing  from  the 
cow  barn.  Every  Fall  the  bed  is  covered 
lightly  with  dressing.  Still  no  results 
with  annuals.  Bulbs  and  perennials  do 
well.  The  big  bed  is  in  front  of  the 
house  and  is  a  great  attraction  to  the 
place  as  long  as  it  looks  well.  But  then 
comes  a  time  in  late  Summer  when  an¬ 
nuals  are  much  needed  to  supply  color. 
Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do?  I  have 
bonemeal,  hardwood  ashes  and  dressing 
from  the  barn.  Do  you  consider  any¬ 
thing  can  be  done  without  uprooting  the 
whole  bed?  mbs.  e.  n.  d. 

Gardiner,  Me. 

You  would  improve  conditions  very 
much  by  using  hardwood  ashes  and  bone- 
meal  liberally.  Your  .bed  is  now  filled 
with  the  roots  of  the  perennial  plants, 
and  annuals  that  need  a  deep  rich  soil 
would  not  be  likely  to  succeed.  We  should 
not  expect  asters  to  do  well  there,  but 
unless  extremely  crowded  you  should  be 
able  to  grow  Zinnias,  marigolds  and  corn¬ 
flowers.  You  are  evidently  giving  good 
care,  but  you  do  not  say  what  perennials 
you  are  gx-owing.  If  they  include  lark¬ 
spurs,  cut  the  spikes  down  to  the  ground 
as  soon  as  flowering  is  over,  and  as  they 
start  into  growth  again,  give  an  occa¬ 
sional  watering  with  manure  water  ;  you 
should  have  fine  Fall  spikes  from  them. 
Gaillardias  will  give  you  flowers  through 
the  whole  season,  right  up  to  frost,  and 
are  very  satisfactory  for  cutting.  Gai’- 
den  varieties  of  our  hardy  native  asters 
will  make  a  great  show  in  Fall  ;  there 
are  some  varieties  that  have  lovely  rose- 
colored  and  mauve  flowers.  If  peonies 
and  hollyhocks  take  a  considerable  space 
in  your  bed,  you  will  find  it  hard  to  es¬ 
tablish  other  plants  near  them  ;  they  root 
deeply  and  feed  greedily.  We  think, 
however,  that  marigolds  and  Zinnias  in 
the  vacant  spaces  will  give  good  results. 
If  grass  has  worked  in  among  the  peren¬ 
nials  it  may  be  necessary  to  lift  and  re¬ 
set,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  the 
clumps  need  division,  hut  there  does  not 
■appear  any  reason  for  uprooting  the 
whole  bed. 


Nebvotjs  Woman  (to  persistent  beg¬ 
gar)  :  “If  I  give  you  a  piece  of  pudding, 
you’ll  never  return,  will  you?”  Beggar: 
“Well,  lady,  you  know  your  pudding  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  do.” — Chicago  Tribune. 


Colgate’s  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Soap  —  25c 


If  your  wisdom  teeth 
could  talk  they’d  say, 


Colgate’s  Talc  —  25c 


“Use  Colgate’s” 

“Be  good  to  those  teeth  of  yours,  my  boy, 
and  they'll  be  good  to  you. 

“Good  health  is  a  blessing — you’ll  find  that 
out  as  you  grow  older  —  and  good  teeth 
are  important  to  good  health.” 

*  *  * 

Sound  advice  that,  for  every  one  to  follow. 
Colgate* s  Does  Not  Scratch  Enamel 


Colgate's  "Handy  Grip" 
Shaving  Stick  —  35c 


Colgate’s  Rapid-Shave 
Cream  —  35c 


It  is  a  safe  dentifrice  to  use  because  it 
contains  no  grit  —  it  “washes”  and  pol¬ 
ishes.  Grit  is  dangerous,*  because  tooth 
enamel,  once  marred  or  worn  down  can 
never  be  replaced. 

•The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  in  its  book 
“Good  Teeth,”  Keep  Well  Series  No.  13. 

1921,  warns  against  grit  in  dentifrices. 

The  Colgate  habit  is  a  health  and  beauty  habit, 
easy  to  form  and  safe  for  a  lifetime. 


Farm  Folks  know 
the  Name  "Colgate” 
on  Toilet  Articles 
corresponds  to 
"Sterling"  on  Silver 


Large  tube,  25c  —  at  your  favorite  store. 

COLGATE  &.  CO. 

Established  1806 


Truth  in  advertising 
implies  honesty  in 
manufacture 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICES  ON  GALVANIZE! 

ROOFING  and  FENCE 


For  Immediate  Acceptance  Only.  Send  Your  Order.  Frt.  Paid. 

29  gauge  Wt.  28  gauge  Wt. 
*4.75  77  tbs. 

4.80  77  lbs. 

6.0  5  78  lbs. 

5. 1  5  79  lbs. 

1  Oc  pound  Leadwashers 
35”  No.  12  filler  fence  ... 


2 V  Corrugated 
1 H”  Corrugated 

2  V  Crimp  and  1  stir 

3  V  Crimp  aud  1  stix 
Nails 
No.  635 


*4.85  84  lbs. 
5.00  84  lbs. 
5  20  85  lbs. 
5.30  86  lbs. 
20c  pound 
27 rod 
33^0  rod 
38k>o  rod 
45c  rod 
83.8 1  each 
4.09  each 

Freight  prepaid  In  Ohio.  Va..  W.  Va.  and  all  states  East. 
Quality  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

CONSUMERS'  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

I 


No.  635  35”  No.  11  filler  fence 
No.  635  9^-35”  All  No.  9%  wire  - 
No.  635  9  -36”  All  full  No.  9  wire 
80  rod  2  pt.  cattle  barb  wire 
80  rod  4  pt.  cattle  barb  wire 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

’"PHIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
"*■  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Frederick 
V.  Covilie  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer 
lean  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


FARQUHAR 

GRAIN  and  BEAN 

THRESHERS- 


are  not  surpassed  for  clean,  fast  threshing.  The  “Quiver  Shaking 
Shoe”  has  no  side  shake  or  long  end  shake  but  does  a  perfect  joo 
of  cleaning.  Has  the  Perfect  Running  Balanced  Cylinder.  Built 
in  seven  sizes  for  steam  or  tractor  power. 

Ask  for  Illustrated  Booklet  on  the  “Farquhar  Junior ”  and  our  Tractor  Bean  Thresher. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  530,  York,  Pa. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  TAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  11.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we.  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


An  old  teacher  who  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  and 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  in  my  office  yesterday. 
He  picked  up  my  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  April  19, 
and  looking  at  the  picture  on  the  front  page,  which 
shows  the  family  of  children  and  the  Jersey  cow,  he 
said:  “Did  you  ever  notice  that  all  the  pictures  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  always  have  a  human  interest?” 

Minnesota.  J.  m..drew. 

WELL,  why  not?  The  R.  N.-Y.  circulates  among 
human  beings,  and  ought  to  contain  things  of 
human  interest.  Sometimes  this  interest  seems 
something  more  than  human.  People  write  us  that 
these  pictures  show  relatives — father,  mother  or 
brother.  They  often  insist  that  we  have  discovered 
some  member  of  the  family  who  disappeared  from 
sight  long  ago.  One  farmer  is  positive  that  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  we  obtained  from  a  photographer  in 
Canada  shows  his  wife,  who  ran  away  with  the 
hired  man  some  months  before !  Parents  are  sure 
that  they  see  the  likeness  of  their  runaway  boys  in 
our  pictures.  Seldom,  if  ever,  do  these  things  prove 
true,  but  they  are  all  additional  proof  that  these 
pictures  contain  something  of  that  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

* 

Some  time  ago  I  read  in  a  farm  paper  of  a  section 
of  the  United  States  where,  when  a  man  came  to  settle, 
as  soon  as  the  board  of  trade  of  that  place  discovered 
his  business,  they  did  all  they  could  to  help  him.  If  he 
wished  to  buy  a  home,  they  had  all  places  for  sale  in 
the  vicinity  listed  at  rock  bottom  prices,  and  did  every¬ 
thing  they  could  do  to  help  him  find  the  kind  of  a  place 
he  wanted.  I  don’t  know  how  true  this  story  is,  but  it 
such  a  section  exists  I  would  like  to  find  it.  Can  you 
tell  me  if  it  is  true,  and,  if  so,  where  it  is? 

jjajne>  PAUL  HAMILTON. 

WE  repeat,  where  is  it?  Such  conditions  ought 
to  be  found  in  every  place  where  new  settlers 
or  buyers  are  wanted.  That  is  the  way  to  welcome 
newcomers  and  help  them  find  a  home.  It  is  simply 
good  business,  to  say  nothing  of  being  a  practical 
application  of  the  Golden  Rule.  Suppose  a  new¬ 
comer  enters  your  neighborhood.  Perhaps  he  is  a 
baek-to-tlie-lander  with  a  little  money  to  spend.  Do 
your  people  try  to  welcome  him  and  treat  him  as 
they  do  in  this  ideal  community  which  Mr.  Plamilton 
has  in  mind,  or  do  they  try  to  sell  him  a  spavined 
horse  or  a  worn-out  cow  or  some  other  rubbish  at 
full  price?  The  way  to  develop  a  country  is  to 
“treat  ’em  right,”  and  not  “treat  ’em  rough.”  We 
confess  that  we  do  not  know  just  where  this  second 
annex  to  the  Garden  of  Eden  is  located,  but  there 
ought  to  be  something  like  it  in  every  place  where 
new  neighbors  and  buyers  are  wanted. 

* 

HERE  is  no  question  that  cotton  culture  is 
slowly  working  north.  There  once  was  an  im¬ 
aginary  line,  north  of  which  it  was  assumed  that  cot¬ 
ton  could  not  be  grown,  and  another,  south  of  which 
dairying  would  not  pay.  Dairying  is  now  profitably 
conducted  south  to  the  Mexican  border.  Cotton  is 
slowly  working  north  of  the  old  cotton  belt.  It  is 
now  grown  nearly  half  way  up  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  will  go  up  farther.  Southern  Illinois  is  coming 
in  as  a  cotton  country,  and  we  are  on  record  as  pre¬ 
dicting  that  our  children  will  see  commercial  cottou 
grown  on  the  Atlaitic  coast  as  far  north  as  1  hila- 
delphia.  We  are  quite  well  aware  that  the  scientists 
and  wise  men  will  ridicule  such  a  statement,  but 
have  they  not  ridiculed  practically  everything  in  the 
world’s  history  which  for  the  time  seemed  improb¬ 
able,  as  judged  by  the  laws  they  had  worked  out? 

* 

N  nearly  every  school  district  may  be  found  tracts 
of  waste  land  which  has  been  idle  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  for  years.  In  old  times  farmers  may  have 
tried  to  produce  some  regular  farm  crop  on  this 
land,  but  it  never  paid.  It  is  now  as  idle  as  it  ever 
was.  Yet  if  50  years  or  more  ago  this  land  had 
been  planted  to  pine  and  other  timber  wood  it  would 
now  be  paying  the  expenses  of  the  local  school,  be¬ 


sides  adding  value  to  the  district.  We  believe  there 
is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  forestry  practi¬ 
cally  worked  out  in  the  school  districts,  would  fi¬ 
nance  the  district  schools.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
start  the  work  now  in  connection  with  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society.  By  starting  groves 
now  in  each  country  district  we  shall  leave  a  great 
legacy  to  the  future. 

* 

HERE  are  thousands  of  side-line  farmers  in  the 
country.  They  are  a  little  different  from  gen¬ 
tlemen  farmers.  They  have  part  of  their  money  in¬ 
vested  in  a  piece  of  land  which  they  farm  by  proxy. 
They  could  live  without  the  farm  income — in  fact 
they  usually  lose  money  on  their  essay  into  agricul¬ 
ture.  Still  they  keep  on  and,  in  some  cases,  they 
cause  quite  a  little  competition  with  real  farmers. 
Their  influence  in  the  community  is  not  always 
good.  They  make  hired  men  discontented  by  pay¬ 
ing  more  than  the  regular  wage,  and  they  often 
tempt  good  men  to  break  their  agreement  and  leave 
their  jobs.  The  influence  of  their  family  and  social 
life  upon  young  people  is  often  bad.  Some  of  these 
side-line  farmers  are  planning  for  great  operations 
this  year.  They  intend  to  break  up  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  plant  more  than  ever  before.  It  is  a 
mistake  for  them  to  try  to  increase  production  in 
this  way.  They  do  not  need  the  money,  and  by  do¬ 
ing  all  they  can  to  over-supply  the  market  they  are 
working  a  direct  injury  to  those  farmers  who  have 
no  outside  income  and  must  depend  on  sales  of  their 
crops  to  carry  them  through.  The  gentlemen  and 
the  side-line  farmers  ought  to  go  slow  this  year. 
Let  them  devote  their  energies  to  improving  their 
farms  rather  than  in  crowding  production,  and  give 
the  practical  farmers  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

* 

E  had  our  first  asparagus  out  of  the  home 
garden  this  year  on  April  25 — a  few  days 
later  than  usual.  Our  soil  is  naturally  cold,  the 
crop  is  a  week  earlier  on  light  loam.  The  coming 
of  asparagus  and  rhubarb  is  an  event  in  most  farm 
families,  for  these  delicious  products  mark  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  long  list  of  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
all  through  the  season  until  next  Winter’s  frosts 
we  may  have  for  the  picking.  The  gardenless  farm 
does  not  seem  quite  fit  for  human  habitation.  We 
can  understand  the  difficulty  on  some  farms  in  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  full  garden.  The  folks  are  over-worked 
both  indoors  and  out  by  the  struggle  to  make  a  bare 
living,  and  there  is  little  time  for  gardening.  But 
what  excuse  can  anyone  give  for  not  having  a  full 
supply  of  rhubarb  and  asparagus?  They  are  the 
easiest  of  all  vegetables  to  grow.  Our  beds  were 
put  out  more  than  10  years  ago,  and  are  still  in  full 
bearing.  We  find  it  about  as  hard  to  kill  an  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  as  it  is  to  kill  quack  grass.  Once  planted 
only  a  few  hours’  work  each  year  are  needed  to 
keep  it  going.  It  is  the  same  with  rhubarb,  and 
who  can  possibly  measure  the  satisfaction  not  to 
say  health,  that  farm  family  can  have  when  it  is 
possible  to  go  out  at  any  time  and  pick  a  full  mess 
of  this  best  of  all  garden  stuff?  No,  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  any  farmer  in  the  temperate  zone  who 
goes  without  asparagus  and  rhubarb.  No  use  limit¬ 
ing  the  vegetable  part  of  our  diet  to  potatoes — add 
asparagus  and  rhubarb  if  nothing  more.  P.  A.  R. — 
the  simplest  vegetable  combination.  That  spells  Par 
— and  Pa  is  too  often  responsible  for  the  absence  of 
the  A  and  the  R.  Why  not  take  this  Presidential 
year  to  elect  a  good  farm  ticket — asparagus  and 
rhubarb? 

HIS  is  written  before  “school  meeting  day,” 
but  we  have  every  assurance  that  there  will 
be  a  larger  attendance  at  most  of  the  school  meet¬ 
ings  than  has  been  known  in  years  before.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  school  bill  has  developed  a  remark¬ 
able  new  interest  in  the  schools,  and  it  remains  to 
organize  and  develop  this  interest  into  a  substantial 
gain  in  the  community  life  of  rural  sections.  We 
think  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  offers 
the  best  opportunity  yet  suggested  for  bringing  our 
country  people  together  for  a  common  cause.  In 
spite  of  all  the  energy  and  money  already  expended 
to  encourage  organization  among  farmers,  no  one 
Mill  claim  that  permanent  success  has  been  reached. 
The  great  response  of  volunteers  in  opposition  to 
the  school  bill — against  the  machinery  of  most  of 
the  present  farm  organizations — is  only  one  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  mighty  social  forces  at  work  among  our 
rural  people.  They  M-ere  thought  to  be  safely  bound 
together  by  the  ties  of  farm  organization,  yet  when 
the  issue  M’as  presented  these  ties  were  snapped  like 
silken  threads.  We  believe  that  this  strong  effort 
to  give  expression  to  true  rural  sentiment  can  be 


organized  and  developed  so  as  to  be  of  supreme  use¬ 
fulness  to  country  people,  and  we  see  no  better  Mray 
of  making  use  of  it  than  through  this  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society.  It  offers  special  attractions 
to  young  men  of  ability  who  want  to  enter  some 
form  of  public  service  in  which  they  can  do  patriotic 
and  unselfish  M-ork  for  America.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  other  line  in  which  they  Will  have  such  a  free 
and  fair  chance  to  serve  their  State  as  in  organizing 
to  protect  and  improve  the  district  schools.  We  urge 
everyone  to  join  this  society,  and  help  keep  it  on  the 
ground. 

* 

E  do  believe  that  our  Northern  farmers  should 
give  Sudan  grass  and  Soy  beans  a  fair  trial 
this  year.  The  Sudan  may  be  compared  with  millet, 
giving  a  heavier  yield,  and  on  the  whole  a  better  fod¬ 
der  for  stock.  It  can  be  safely  fed  to  horses,  while 
as  we  all  know,  millet  hay  will  usually  injure  a 
horse.  Millet  will  do  better  than  Sudan  on  wet  soil, 
but  on  most  of  our  Mrell-drained  hill  lands  Sudan 
will  prove  superior.  As  for  Soy  beans,  MTe  admit 
that  at  first  sight  the  dried  fodder  does  not  look 
promising.  It  may  resemble  a  bunch  of  dried  sticks, 
but  give  the  stock  a  chance  at  it  and  they  MTill  prove 
its  value.  On  75  per  cent  of  our  Eastern  farms  Soy 
beans  will  pay  better  than  oats,  just  as  soon  as  we 
realize  that  a  full  substitute  for  oats  is  possible. 
Wherever  Soy  beans  have  come  into  the  regular  rota¬ 
tion  on  a  farm  the  land  has  been  improved.  We  do 
not  advise  any  sudden  plunge  into  these  new  crops, 
but  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

* 

It  is  a  pity  that  unemployed  city  people  with  an  itch 
to  direct  something  cannot  find  something  else  to  direct 
than  the  activities  of  farmers.  They  have  probably 
done  some  good  at  any  rate.  They  have  united  the 
country  people,  making  better  organization  for  any 
purpose  possible,  and  have  also  brought  the  defects  of 
the  country  school  system  to  light  so  that  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  improved  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

O,  it  is  not  a  farmer  who  makes  that  observa¬ 
tion,  but  a  successful  and  practical  educator. 
He  is  right.  It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  us 
that  when  some  otherwise  idle,  well-to-do  person 
feels  the  urge  to  uplift  or  reform  something,  he  sel¬ 
dom  sees  the  need  of  reform  in  his  own  class  or 
station  of  society.  Usually  such  people  go  after 
the  “slums”  or  the  farmer,  though  right  in  their 
own  circle  are  practices  which  need  reforming.  With 
all  their  bluff  and  showy  methods  there  are  many 
town  and  city  schools  which  need  spraying  and 
trimming  quite  as  much  as  the  rural  schools  need 
feeding!  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  contest  over 
the  rural  school  has  been  the  most  useful  thing  that 
has  happened  in  years.  It  will  result  in  complete 
organization  and  a  community  spirit  which  could  not 
have  been  developed  in  any  other  M7ay. 

* 

HE  paper’s  tell  of  an  experiment  in  Chicago 
where  a  railroad  train  was  run  for  10  miles  on 
the  energy  produced  by  burning  dried  milk  under  a 
steam  boiler.  This  dried  milk  had  spoiled  and  was 
unfit  for  human  consumption.  No  one  pretended 
that  dried  milk  is  a  cheaper  fuel  than  coal,  but  the 
object  Mas  to  show  in  a  dramatic  way  the  energy- 
power  in  the  milk.  If  it  can  produce  power  enough 
to  haul  a  train-load  of  children  10  miles  it  will, 
when  burned  in  the  human  engine,  drive  the  child 
along  the  road  to  health  and  power!  Many  a  child 
is  doomed  to  travel  on  a  freight  train  when  a  full 
supply  of  milk  would  make  him  an  express  package. 


Brevities 

We  have  a  novelty  this  year  in  a  potato  which  grows 
in  the  exact  shape  of  a  heart. 

Last  week  a  little  child  died  from  sampling  rat 
poison  which  its  mother  had  carelessly  left  in  an  open 
bureau  drawer. 

A  woman  in  this  city  went  to  a  fashionable  hair¬ 
dresser  to  have  her  hair  “bobbed”  and  found  88  women 
ahead  of  her — all  bent  on  the  same  errand ! 

Some  of  the  backers  of  the  late  school  bill  take  their 
failure  with  a  very  wry  mouth.  No  man  can  make  a 
good  run  in  a  second  heat  while  nursing  a  sore  toe. 

And  now  there  is  a  bill  before  Congress  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  Representatives  from  $7,500  to  $10,000.  That 
demand  can  hardly  be  based  on  this  session’s  perform¬ 
ance  of  work. 

TnE  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  gathering 
figures  on  the  cost  of  growing  wheat  in  Western  States. 
This  cost  runs  from  90  cents  to  $3  per  bushel  among 
farmers  who  own  their  farms,  with  an  average  of  $1.80 
for  farm  owners  and  $1.83  for  tenants. 

What  a  craze  some  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen 
have  to  get  out  into  the  “limelight.”  It  is  regrettable 
that  more  of  them  cannot  realize  how  the  limelight 
brings  out  the  wrinkles  and  patches  and  obscures  the 
homely  virtue  which  make  for  real  strength. 

In  this  city  recently  a  man  sued  a  milk  company  for 
damages  due  to  swallowing  pieces  of  broken  glass  when 
drinking  milk  out  of  a  bottle.  At  the  trial  a  chemist 
dropped  broken  glass  into  a  bottle  of  milk  and  then 
drank  from  it  to  show7  there  was  no  danger. 
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The  McNary-Haugen  Farm  Relief  Bill 

THERE  will  be  a  bitter  fight  in  Congress  over 
what  is  known  as  the  McNary-Haugen  bill.  It 
has  been  favorably  reported,  and  the  debate,  soon  to 
come,  will  find  the  money  interests  of  the  East 
ranged  against  the  farm  interests  of  the  West. 
Party  lines  will  be  broken.  This  bill  results  from 
efforts  to  help  the  wheat  growers  of  the  Northwest, 
but  it  has  been  broadened  to  cover  all  farm  products 
the  price  of  which  is  affected  by  export  trade.  It  is 
designed  to  take  care  of  any  surplus  and  stabilize 
prices.  A  corporation  board,  including  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  The  board,  to  be  financed  by  the  government, 
is  authorized  to  go  into  the  American  market  and 
buy  quantities  of  such  export  crops  as  are  selling  at 
less  than  previous  exchange  values.  It  may  buy 
until  the  price  rises  high  enough  to  equal  this  ex¬ 
change  value.  The  corporation  holds  this  surplus 
until  it  can  be  sold  abroad  or  disposed  of  to  good 
advantage  here.  The  “ratio  price”  demanded  for 
these  products  will  be  based  upon  their  purchasing 
power  before  the  war.  To  cover  the  cost  of  handling 
this  corporation  and  providing  against  loss,  a  part 
of  the  price  will  be  paid  in  government  certificates. 
These  certificates,  as  commercial  paper,  will  to  some 
extent  increase  the  circulating  medium  about  as 
other  commei’cial  paper  does. 

The  bill  is  complicated  and  hard  to  explain  in  a 
brief  statement,  but  its  object  avowedly  is  to  in¬ 
crease  prices  of  exportable  farm  products  by  taking 
the  surplus  off  the  market  and  creating  a  price  equal 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  such  products  before  the 
war.  The  government  advances  the  needed  money 
to  *tart  the  enterprise,  but  it  is  claimed  that  in  time 
the  corporation  will  run  itself  on  sales  of  prodxicts 
abroad.  At  present  the  plan  would  affect  the  wheat 
growers  and  probably  the  live  stock  men.  At  this 
time  the  cotton  growers  do  not  need  such  a  law, 
though  there  have  been  times  during  the  past  25 
years  when  stability  of  prices  would  have  been  a 
blessing  to  them. 

The  plan  has  the  well-nigh  solid  support  of  the 
Western  people,  who  see  in  it  a  guarantee  of  stable 
and  living  prices  for  their  products,  practically  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  government.  Naturally  that  will  mean 
a  great  improvement  in  the  economic  condition  of 
farmers.  Should  the  plan  work  as  they  claim  it  will, 
they  can  count  on  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  while  now 
they  must  sell  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 
This  would  increase  the  purchasing  and  debt-paying 
power  of  farmers  by  millions,  and  make  itself  felt  in 
all  lines  of  industry.  Usually  when  plans  of  this 
sort  for  Western  relief  come  before  Congress  they 
ai*e  opposed  by  Southern  Congressmen  becaxxse  cotton 
and  its  prices  are  not  considered.  In  this  case  cot¬ 
ton  as  a  large  export  crop  would  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  law,  and  the  South  will  be  satis¬ 
fied.  The  fight  in  Congress  will  come  between  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  agricultural  West  and  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  money-lending  East.  Thei*e  are  few 
Eastern  farm  products  which  develop  any  great 
export  trade  except  apples. 

Many  Eastern  Congressmen  will  vote  for  the  bill 
on  the  ground  that  while  they  do  not  consider  it 
economically  sound,  they  feel  that  the  serious  condi¬ 
tion  of  Western  farmers  justifies  this  experiment. 
The  Eastern  Cogressmen  generally  will  claim  that 
this  is  a  “price-fixing”  measure,  and  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  fix  prices  artificially  will  fail.  The  friends 
of  the  bill  deny  that  it  aims  to  fix  prices,  but  rather 
to  stabilize  them.  The  enemies  of  the  bill  claim  that 
it  will  increase  production,  involve  the  country  in 
debt;  in  fact,  they  claim  that  it  is  “a  dangerous 
political  crime.”  It  will  be  a  hot  sectional  fight, 
with  the  present  chances  in  favor  of  the  bill’s  pas¬ 
sage,  on  the  theory  that  some  relief  must  be  had, 
and  this  is  the  xnost  promising  experiment. 


The  Proposed  New  Co-operative  Law 

THERE  is  considei*able  i*equest  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Sapiro  co-operative  bill  which  passed 
in  both  branches  of  the  New  York  Legislature  and 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  Governor  Smith  for  approval. 
The  measure  was  subjected  to  some  suspicion  from 
the  cii’cxim stance  that  it  was  introdxxeed  on  Thurs¬ 
day  of  the  last  week  of  the  session,  and  the  hearing 
was  called  for  the  following  Monday.  Farmers  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  bill. 

The  bill  authorizes  non-profit  co-operative  farm 
associations,  with  or  without  capital  stock,  to  do 
anything  that  can  be  done  by  stock  or  membership 
corporations  except  banking,  insurance  and  trail s- 
portation.  It  authorizes  contracts  between  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  members,  requiring  the  members  to  sell 


their  pi’oducts  exclusively  to  or  through  the  associa¬ 
tion  for  five  years,  or  the  contract  may  continue  in 
force  indefinitely,  with  the  privilege  of  withdrawal 
after  five  years.  The  contracts  may  provide,  among 
other  things,  that  the  association  may  sell  or  re-sell 
the  products  delivered  by  its  members,  with  or  with¬ 
out  talcing  title  thereto;  and  pay  over  to  its  members 
the  re-sale  price,  or  pool  price,  in  case  of  pooling  of 
sales,  after  deducting  all  necessary  selling,  ovei1- 
head  and  other  costs  and  expenses,  including  inter¬ 
est  or  dividends  on  stock,  not  exceeding  eight  per 
centum  per  annum,  and  any  other  deductions. 

In  case  of  a  breach  of  contract  the  by-laws  may 
fix  the  amount  of  liquidated  damages  which  the 
member  must  pay  to  the  association,  and,  further, 
the  member  must  pay  costs,  premiums  on  bonds,  ex¬ 
penses  and  fees  in  a  suit  brought  against  the  mem¬ 
ber  by  the  association. 

In  the  event  of  a  bi'each  of  the  contract,  or  of  a 
threatened  breach,  the  association  is  given  the  right 
of  an  injunction,  requiring  member  to  perfonn  the 
contract. 

It  is  made  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  to  buy,  receive  or  offer  for  sale  the  products 
of  a  member  which  are  covered  by  the  contract  with 
the  association,  and  the  offending  person,  firm  or 
corporation  is  made  liable  to  a  fine  of  $100  for  each 
contract.  The  association  is  also  entitled  to  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  such  persons,  firms  or  corpora¬ 
tions  from  further  transactions  of  the  kind. 

It  is  made  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  ma¬ 
liciously  or  knowingly  spread  false  reports  about  the 
finances  or  management  or  activities  of  an  associa¬ 
tion.  The  fine  for  each  offence  is  not  less  than  $100 
nor  more  than  $1,000.  The  offender  is  also  liable  to 
the  association  in  a  civil  suit  to  the  penal  sum  of 
$500. 

No  association  organized  under  the  act  and  com¬ 
plying  with  its  terms  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  con¬ 
spiracy  or  in  restraint  of  trade  or  an  illegal  monop¬ 
oly,  nor  shall  the  contracts  be  considered  unlawful 
or  to  accomplish  an  illegal  purpose. 

Associations  having  members  in  mox-e  than  one 
county  and  operating  in  them  and  affiliated  with 
local  associations,  may  provide  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  represent  the  members  in  meetings  of 
the  association,  and  a  vote  of  the  delegate  shall  be 
deemed  the  same  as  a  vote  of  the  members. 

The  association  is  authorized  to  pay  its  officers 
and  directors  for  their  services,  and  the  president, 
secretary,  treasurer  and  members  of  the  executive 
committee  may  receive  salary  or  substantially  full 
time  pay. 

Assuming  that  the  charter  and  by-laws  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  are  drawn  and  a  contract  executed  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  provisions  and  spirit  of  this  proposed 
law,  the  farmer  will  be  under  contract  to  deliver  his 
product  for  five  years  to  the  association,  which  may 
sell  it  or  manufacture  it,  or  store  it,  and  pay  for  it 
only  when  the  association  elects  to  do  so,  after  tak¬ 
ing  out  expenses,  losses,  overhead  charges,  and  any 
other  deductions.  It  might  hold  a  product  in  storage 
for  the  full  five  years,  and  the  member  could  not 
enforce  the  re-sale  of  it  or  collect  a  cent  for  it.  If 
in  desperation  he  refused  to  continue  deliveries,  the 
firm  that  bought  it  or  offered  it  for  sale,  would  be 
subject  to  fine,  and  injunction  and  civil  suit  for  dam¬ 
ages.  The  court  would  have  no  choice  but  to  order 
continuance  of  the  deliveries,  and  a  judgment  for 
liquidated  damages  for  each  separate  offence.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  costs  of  the  action  would  be  included 
in  the  judgment.  If  he  complained  that  the  holding 
of  his  products  in  storage  was  unjust  to  him,  or  that 
the  association  had  caused  him  hardship  in  neglect¬ 
ing  to  pay  more  promptly,  or  that  the  net  returns 
were  too  small,  or  that  the  management  of  his  asso¬ 
ciation  was  extravagant  or  wasteful  or  inefficient, 
he  would  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  nor  less  than  $100. 
It  will  occur  to  some  to  say  that  this  is  an  extreme 
picture,  and  that  no  association  would  have  wish  ox- 
occasion  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  picture 
does  seem  extreme,  but  recently  a  tobacco  grower  in 
Kentucky  bi-ought  suit  to  compel  an  association,  or¬ 
ganized  under  a  similar  law,  to  pay  for  tobacco  that 
had  been  held  in  storage  for  two  years,  and  the 
court  held  that  the  association  was  within  its  rights 
under  the  law  and  contract.  In  another  instance  an 
association  was  admittedly  insolvent.  Unless  its 
members  paid  an  assessment  it  could  not  go  on. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  member  sold  his  pro¬ 
duct  elsewhere.  He  is  now  defending  a  suit  for 
breach  of  conti-act,  and  under  this  law  would  pay 
the  costs  on  both  sides  of  the  case. 

In  local  associations  where  the  members  ai-e  all 
neighbors,  with  common  interests  and  an  equal  voice 
in  the  management,  thei-e  is  no  danger  to  the  mem¬ 


ber  in  any  rule  or  any  law,  because  what  affects  one 
concerns  all,  and  if  a  rule  or  a  policy  does  not  work 
it  is  easily  changed,  or  the  whole  scheme  may  be 
abandoned.  But  the  centralized  association  is  quite 
a  different  thing.  Its  memhex-s  are  widely  distrib¬ 
uted.  They  have  no  power  to  change  the  rules  or 
the  laws,  the  management  or  the  policies.  There  is 
therefoi-e  a  great  hazard  in  signing  an  improvident 
conti-act  with  a  centralized  association  when  the  con¬ 
tract  itself,  the  by-laws  and  the  statute  law,  are  all 
one-sided  against  the  individual  member.  In  local 
associations  the  same  contract  may  be  signed  with 
impunity,  because  if  it  works  a  hardship  the  mem¬ 
bers  can  change  it.  Not  so  in  the  centralized  power. 
There  the  rigor  of  the  rule  is  never  relaxed.  The 
lawyei*,  the  pi*omoter  and  the  pi-ofessional  leader  are 
there  to  enforce  the  rigor  of  the  law. 

The  provisions  of  this  pi-oposed  law  are  entii-ely 
foreign  to  our  conception  of  the  principles  of  co-op- 
ei-ation.  If  enfox-ced.  we  believe  they  would  ulti¬ 
mately  defeat  and  destroy  the  whole  co-operative 
movement.  A  scheme  that  needs  such  desperate 
measures  to  keep  pi-oducers  in  it  after  they  enter 
with  a  free  will,  must  have  some  fundamental  eco¬ 
nomic  weakness. 

We  think  Governor  Smith  should  veto  the  bill. 


May  Prices  for  Milk 

THE  pool  pi-ice  for  May  milk  has  been  announced 
as  follows: 


Class  1  . $2.33 

Class  2A .  2.00 

Class  2  B . .  O  05 

Class  2C  . *  *  *  2*05' 

Class  3  . \  \  [  i*60 


Class  4  is  the  usual  butter  and  cheese  terms.  The 
changes  are  10  cents  x-eduction  in  Class  A  and  35 
cents  in  Class  3,  which  is  milk  for  manufacture  into 
condensed  milk.  The  fancy  hard  cheese  is  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  class. 

The  non-pool  all-milk  price  is  $1.95,  and  its  Class 
1  price  is  $2.15. 

Its  all-milk  price  for  April  was  $2.15,  showing  a 
reduction  from  April  of  20  cents.  Its  Class  1  price 
for  April  was  $2.30,  showing  an  April  drop  of  15 
cents. 

Sheffield  Farms  all-milk  price  is  $2.  This  is  20 
cents  less  than  their  April  price. 


Is  the  Poultry  Business  Being  Overdone 

It  certainly  looks  that  way,  at  least  in  New  England. 
According  to  the  statistics  fux-nished  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Economics,  the  number  of  chick¬ 
ens  on  farms  Jan.  1  of  this  year  is  474,000,000.  This  is 
50,000,000  more  than  last  year,  and  115,000,000  more 
than  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  an  increase  of  almost  a  third  in 
four  years. 

The  population  inci-ease  from  1920  to  1923  was  6.3 
per  cent ;  the  egg  production  increase  in  the  same  period 
was  33.3  per  cent.  Thex*e  is  little,  if  any,  hope  that 
export  trade  will  absorb  much  of  this  increased  pro¬ 
duction.  But  we  are  eating  more  eggs  than  we  used  to. 
The  consumption  of  hens’  eggs,  excluding  those  set  for 
hatching,  was  14.6  dozens  in  1920,  16.5  dozens  in  1921, 
16.9  dozens  in  1922,  and  18.6  dozens  in  1923 ;  an  in¬ 
crease  of  27  per  cent  in  three  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  production  there  was 
a  gain  in  price — the  average  price — in  1923  over  the 
price  in  1922,  of  5.4  per  cent.  This  Spring  of  1924. 
however,  has  shown  a  loss  in  price ;  they  are  lower  than 
a  year  ago. 

It  will  be  news  to  many  poultrymen  that  we  import 
about  16,000,000  lbs.  of  dried  and  frozen  eggs,  mainly 
from  China.  The  tariff  on  these  eggs  was  increased, 
with  the  result  that  the  importation  in  1923  was  about 
12  per  cent  less  than  in  1922. 

The  dressed  poultry  situation  is  different.  On  March 
1  the  stock  in  cold  stoi-age  was  over  17  per  cent  less 
than  a  year  ago ;  it  was  even  less  than  the  five-year 
average.  This  favorable  situation  of  the  frozen  stock 
will  permit  the  marketing  of  an  increase  of  fresh 
dressed  poultry  without  much  loss  in  price.  This  sit¬ 
uation  does  not  hold  as  to  turkeys.  There  is  a  larger 
stock  of  turkeys  in  cold  storage  than  ever  before. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  year  192-1 
will  see  the  largest  number  of  chickens  hatched  and 
raised  that  this  country  ever  produced.  The  question 
is,  will  consumption  proportionately  increase?  If  not, 
then  lower  prices  are  inevitable.  Well-managed  poul¬ 
try  plants  will  live ;  poorly-managed  ones  will  fail ;  and 
the  relentless  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  go  on 
working  as  it  always  has,  and  must. 

The  wheat  situation  is  an  example.  According  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  108.000 
farmers  in  the  wheat  growing  States  lost  their  farms 
by  foreclosure  or  bankruptcy  ;  122,000  lost  theirs  with¬ 
out  legal  proceedings,  and  373,000  are  living  on  tbeir 
farms  only  by  the  leniency  of  their  creditors.  Yet  a 
baking  company  in  New  York  declares  a  dividend  of 
118  per  cent ! 

In  1923  the  farmer  receives  less  than  1%  cents 
(1.47)  for  the  wheat  in  a  pound  of  bread;  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  pays  from  9  to  12  cents  for  that  same  loaf.  I  get 
two  loaves  for  25  cents  here  in  Connecticut. 

Well,  why  doesn’t  the  farmer  organize? 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

To  My  Little  Son 

Iu  your  face  I  sometimes  see 
Shadowings  of  the  man  to  be, 

And  eager,  dream  of  what  my  son 
Will  be  in  twenty  years  and  one. 

But  when  you  are  to  manhood  grown, 
And  all  your  manhood  ways  are  known, 
Then  shall  I,  wistful,  try  to  trace 
The  child  you  once  were  in  your  face? 

— Julia  Johnson  Davis,  in  The  Lyric. 

* 

Here  is  a  tested  recipe  for  cocoanut 
macaroons:  One  and  one-fourth  cups 

cocoanut  (shredded),  one-third  cup  con¬ 
densed  milk,  one-half  teaspoon  vanilla, 
one  egg  white.  Mix  cocoanut,  condensed 
milk  and  vanilla  thoroughly.  Beat  egg 
white  until  stiff ;  combine  mixtures. 
Shape  into  cakes.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  15  minutes. 

* 

The  following  formula  for  floor  wax  is 
given  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1219, 
“Floors  and  Floor  Coverings,”  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture : 
<  tne  and  one-fourth  pints  turpenine,  4  oz. 
beeswax,  1  lb.  paraffin,  one-fourth  pint 
raw  linseed  oil.  Melt  the  beeswax  and 
paraffin,  add  the  linseed  oil  and  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  stir  the  mixture  vigorously.  Un- 
.  finished  wood  will  be  darkened  somewhat 
by  this  wax  as  a  result  of  the  absorption 
of  the  linseed  oil.  Turpentine  is  highly 
inflammable,  therefore  care  must  be 
taken  in  making  this  wax  to  heat  the  in¬ 
gredients  only  by  setting  them  in  vessels 
of  hot  water,  and  to  have  no  flames  in 
the  room  Success  in  waxing  floors  lies 
in  applying  the  wax  in  thin  coats  and 
rubbing  it  a  good  deal. 

t* 

To  make  the  crumbs  for  covering  a  cof¬ 
fee  cake,  melt  two  tablespoons  butter  and 
one  tablespoon  lard  in  the  frying  pan ; 
have  it  just  melted,  but  not  hot  enough 
to  brown.  Sift  into  one  cup  of  flour  two 
tablespoons  powdered  and  two  table¬ 
spoons  granulated  sugar,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  pinch  of  salt.  Stir  in 
pan  with  the  hot  fat  until  it  forms  into 
crumbs,  then  sprinkle  on  cake  and  bake. 


A  Summer  Kitchen,  Out  of  Doors 

I  love  the  Summer,  but  I  have  always 
had  to  work  so  much  harder  then  that  I 
could  not  do  half  the  things  I  wanted. 
We  make  butter  from  10  cows,  and  I  help 
milk  both  night  and  morning;  take  al¬ 
most  all  the  care  of  the  garden  and  flow¬ 
ers,  mow  our  lawn,  and  do  a  great  deal  of 
canning.  I  am  very  fond  of  the  outdoor 
work,  and  I  have  wondered  and  wondered 
how  I  could  get  rid  of  the  eternal  round 
of  housework  in  the  Summer.  We  have 
a  wonderful  big  porch,  8  ft.  wide,  around 
three  sides  of  the  house,  but  because  of 
its  size  we  have  not  been  able  to  furnish 
it  as  completely  as  we  would  like.  One 
side  faces  the  north  and  east,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  cool  and  breezy,  and  our  own  bed¬ 
room  opens  right  onto  the  porch,  so  this 
is  what  we  plan  to  do :  Screen  in  the 
north  half  and  simply  live  out  there,  ex¬ 
cept,  of  course,  in  cold  or  stormy  weath¬ 
er.  The  end  next  the  house  opening  into 
our  bedroom  will  be  my  kitchen.  We 
piped  water  out  there  this  Spring,  and 
my  oil  stove  will  stand  in  a  sheltered 
spot  against  the  house.  Right  next  is  a 
cupboard  to  hold  the  necessary  dishes 
and  supplies.  I  have  painted  a  number 
of  pound  tobacco  cans  to  hold  all  the  dry 
groceries,  flour,  sugar,  etc.  Only  the  ne¬ 
cessities  are  going  to  be  moved  out,  and  I 
shall  try  to  duplicate  everything  I  need 
in  my  pantry,  so  there  will  be  no  running 
back  and  forth.  A  long,  narrow  table 
(for  dishwashing),  a  linoleum  runner 
and  a  gay  screen  to  hide  this  end  of  the 
porch  when  not  in  use,  a  garbage  pail, 
and  a  small  rack  for  towels,  will  complete 
my  kitchen,  8  ft.  square.  Compared  to 
my  inside  kitchen,  15x20  ft.,  with  its 
light  woodwork,  six  doors,  three  windows 
and  wood  floor  to  keep  clean,  it  will  seem 
like  camping  to  have  so  little,  to  do  there. 
The  other  end  of  the  porch  will  be  a  com¬ 
bination  dining  and  living  room,  with  a 
couch,  easy  chairs,  flowers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  also  exceedingly  easy  to  keep  clean. 
We  have  all  the  things  to  furnish  the 
porch  without  robbing  our  house,  so  it 
will  be  an  easy  matter  to  come  inside  to 
live  for  a  few  days  if  we  want  to. 

Our  cellar  has  a  concrete  floor,  and 
when  we  clean  it  this  Spring  it  is  going 
to  be  whitewashed  and  arranged  so  that 
we  can  churn  and  do  the  washing  down 
there.  How  I  shall  revel  in  having  extra 
time  to  work  in  my  flowers  and  tend  my 


vegetable  garden !  Our  little  two-year- 
old  will  enjoy  playing  on  the  other  end 
of  the  porch,  with  mother  so  near,  and 
when  she  is  around  the  yard  I  can  keep 
an  eye  on  her  much  better  than  if  I  were 
in  the  house.  We  are  just  off  the  main 
road,  so  we  will  not  be  bothered  much 
with  dust,  and  we  can  still  see  without 
being  seen  too  closely.  I  plan  to  buy  my 
bread  and  have  simple  meals ;  vegetables, 
fresh  fruit  and  milk,  cereals  cooked  in 
the  fireless. 

It  seems  as  if  Summer  would  never 
come.  We  had  quite  a  snowstorm  again 
today  (April  21);  big  flakes;  it  looked 
as  if  January  had  returned  for  a  fare¬ 
well  visit.  The  birds  are  here,  however, 
and  the  peepers  down  along  the  brook  in¬ 
crease  in  number  and  volume  every  night, 
so  wre  won’t  give  up  hope,  for  we  know 
that  “While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed¬ 
time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
Summer  and  Winter,  and  day  and  night, 
shall  not  cease.”  marian  b.  spencer. 


Pennsylvania  Notes 

Pennsylvania  is  not  considered  an  ag^ 
ricultural  State  in  the  central  part  where 
we  live ;  nevertheless  there  are  many  of 
us  who  live  on  farms  and  make  a  living 
that  way,  selling  butter,  milk,  eggs,  meat, 
honey,  vegetables  or  any  surplus  products 
we  have,  and  although  we  are  not  grow¬ 
ing  wealthy  we  have  many  of  the  worth- 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2079.  Misses’  women;  oval  neck- 
dress,  having  over-  line  and  shoulder 
blouse  with  bosom  fastening;  may  be 
front,  and  long  or  made  with  or  with- 
short  sleeves;  out  separate  plaits; 
slightly  gath-  three-quarter  or  el- 
ered  skirt  joined  to  bow  length  sleeves, 
a  camisole  top.  Sizes  42,  44.  46,  48 
Sizes  16,  18  and  20  and  50  in.  bust.  Size 
years.  Size  18  years  46  requires  5%  yds. 
requires  4%  yds.  of  of  40-in.  material. 
36-in.  material.  20  20  cents.  -  . 

cents.  » 


having  kimono 

sleeves  and  panel  2078.  Blouse,  liav- 
front;  inverted  plait  ing  vest  front  with 
at  either  side  from  turndown  collar,  for 
waist  line.  Sizes  2,  ladies  and  misses. 
4,  6  and  8  years.  Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40, 
Size  4  years  •-  re-  42  and  44  in.  bust, 
quires  1%  yds.  of  Size  38  requires  1% 
36-in.,  with  %  yd.  yds.  of  36-in.,  with 
contrasting  materi-  %  yd.  -of  32-in.  rna- 
al.  20  cents.  terial.  20  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Fashion  Book  and 
needlework  Instructor,  35  cents. 


while  things  of  life,  and  plenty  of  work. 
What  a  blessing  work  is ;  it  does  not  give 
us  much  time  to  covet  what  we  do  not 
have. 

There  is  talk  of  consolidation  of  the 
schools  here,  but  it  does  not  meet  with 
much  approval  among  our  neighbors. 

I  use  March  and  April  for  the  family 
sewing  and  dressmaking.  Meat  canning 
is  done;  it  is  too  early  for  housecleaning. 
I  buy  a  new  pattern  or  two,  gather 
around  me  some  material,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  enjoy  myself  for  a  few  spare  days 
each  week  until  warm  days  tell  me  it  is 
time  to  make  garden  or  clean  house.  Then 
there  is  often  time  while  sewing  to  teach 
the  small  ones  to  read,  and  count.  How 
much  we  enjoy  the  companionship  of 
these  wee  ones  in  their  early  wisdom. 

M.  G. 


Eggless  Chocolate  Cake 

This  is  excellent :  Two  cups  dark 
brown  sugar,  one  cup  buttermilk  or  sweet 
milk,  scant  half  cup  butter  or  one-tliird 
cup  substitute,  one-half  cup  cocoa,  sifted 
with  two  level  cups  pastry  flour.  Salt 
and  vanilla.  Mix  well.  Then  add  one- 
half  cup  hot  water  or  coffee  in  which  has 
been  dissolved  one  level  teaspoon  soda. 
Bake  in  a  loaf  or  in  layers.  G.  a.  t. 


Send  for 

Refrigerator  Bowl 

You  may  have  thia  refrig¬ 
erator  Bowl  with  cover,  if  you 
will  send  15  cents  in  coin  and 
your  dealer’s  name.  You  will 
find  it  useful  for  storing  foods. 
It  is  made  of  famous  blue- 
grey  Nesco  Royal  Granite 
Enameled  Ware. 


Two  powerful  Nesco  Burners 
and  the  patented  Preheater 
Head  make  this  new  deoice, 
approved  by  the  Good  House - 
keeping  Institute,  a  necessity 
in  eoery  home  that  has  or  can 
have  running  water.  Write 
for  circular. 


A  well-boiled  ham  is  a  delicious 
dish.  Done  perfectly  on  a  Nesco 
Perfect,  then  browned  in  the 
oven  on  the  same  stove,  it  is  a 
food  fit  for  a  queen.  You  can 
also  boil  pot-roasts,  corned  beef, 
potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables. 

Foods  are  easily  prepared  in 
any  inviting  way.  On  this  won¬ 
der  stove  you  can  bake,  fry,  roast, 
preserve,  broil,  and  toast  with 
equally  certain,  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Its  powerful  Nesco  Perfect 
Burner  with  the  famous  Rock- 
weave  Wick  produces  an  intense, 
clean,  clear  blue,  air-fed  flame 
that  rises  thru  the  grates  to  the 
bottom  of  utensil,  oven  or  wash- 
boiler. 

The  Nesco  Perfect  Oil  Cook  Stove  is 
now  made  in  seven  serviceable  styles, 
at  prices  easily  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Send  for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
book,  “A  Perfect  Servant  in  Your 
Home.” 

Address:  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  I  tie. 

Advertising  Department,  Section  33  Milwaukee,  W is. 

NATIONAL  ENAMELING  &  STAMPING  CO.,  Inc. 

St.  Louis  Granite  City,  Ill.  New  York  Milwaukee 

Baltimore  Chicago  New  Orleans  Philadelphia 

Licensed  Canadian  Manufacturers: 

Dominion  Stove  &  Foundry  Co.,  Penetanguiskeae,  Ontario,  Canada 


OIL  COOK  STOVE 


t 
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6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


oureKeuet 

Bell-ans 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

25*  AND  75*  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


J'*8t  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com- 
a  4,  4*£  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
ba(h  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Ave«.  N,  Y.  C. 


Notes  from  Oklahoma 

The  illness  of  a  daughter  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  that  we  spend  two  weeks  in  Tulsa 
County  the  latter  part  of  January.  This 
is  the  richest  county  in  Oklahoma,  owiug 
to  the  great  number  of  heavy  producing 
oil  wells.  The  city  of  Tulsa  is  second  in 
size  and,  no  doubt,  first  in  progress  and 
rapid  growth,  in  the  State.  Practically 
every  road  in  the  county  is  paved,  and  it 
certainly  is  pleasant  traveling  over  such 
smooth,  well-kept  highways.  Leaving 
Muskogee,  which  is  a  rather  promising 
small  city  40  miles  west  of  our  home 
town,  we  traveled  the  remainder  of  the 
way  in  one  of  those  high-class  overland 
auto  busses.  These  are  the  acme  of  per¬ 
fection  as  regards  overland  travel.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  stops,  luxuriantly  furnished 
and  smooth  going.  The  distance  seemed 
too  short  for  one  deeply  interested  in 
farm  homes,  nature  of  the  different  soils, 
varying  farm  c<  nditions,  growth  and  va¬ 
riety  of  timbers,  crops  grown  in  different 
localities,  etc.,  as  I  always  am.  The 
more  I  see  of  our  great  State  the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  ours  is  a  good  State 
to  live  in.  However,  farm  lands  are  ad¬ 
vancing  slowly  in  price,  and  many,  many 
of  our  farmers  and  tenants  living  under 
very  unfavorable  conditions.  Many  of 
our  home-owning  farmers  are  also  living 
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[3  POUNDS 

Postpaid 

3ocTjlfiles 

Once  you  try  Gillies  Coffee,  fresh  from  the 
roaster,  you’ll  always  want  to  order  it  direct 
from  our  wholesale  headquarters  That’s 
why  we  make  this  trial  test  offer  accenting 

Send  Check,  Cash,  Money  Order  or 
pay  the  postman  on  receipt  of  coffee 

,  GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

23S  Washington  St.  New  York  City 
Established  84  Years  * 


Embroidery  Designs 


1108 1 .  Motifs  for  Children’s  Apparel, 
Nursery  Furnishings,  Handkerchiefs,  etc. 
Pattern  contains  28  motifs,  as  follows: 
One  right  and  one  left  of  Ay  0%  in.  high; 
one  right  and  one  left  of  B,  C,  D  and  E, 
each  5  in.  high;  one  right  and  one  left  of 
1  and  G,  each  6%  in.  high.  Also  one 
right  and  one  left  of  each  design,  1*4  jn. 
high.  20  cents. 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery  ware!  c'oX 

/ngwaie,  Glassware,  etc.,  shipped  direct  from  factory  to 
consumer.  Write  us  for  partic.  E.  SWASEV  ft  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


L Psion  maul.' 


Service  Overalls  are  strongly 
stitched.  Guaranteed  rip  proof. 
Fast  colored  denims.  Guaranteed 
withstand  hardest  use.  We  prepay 
postage.  Mention  waist  and  inseam 
measurement  for  overalls  and  chest 
measurement  for  jackets.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded.  Catalog  upon  request. 
578— Heavy  weight  white  back  in¬ 
digo  denim  bib  overalls.  Two  seam 
legs,  all  seams  double  stitched  ;  six 
pockets.  Elastic  railroad  qo 

_  .*  suspenders.  Sizes  32  to  44  ,1.3o 

579—  Same  as  No.  578  except  has  attached  high 

back  suspenders  made  of  heavy  weight  oo 

white  back  indigo  denims.  Sizes  32  to  44  ’1.00 

580—  Heavy  weight,  white  back  indigo  denim 
ackets  to  match  overalls  578  and  579  $4  nn 
F  our  large  outside  pockets.  Sizes36to44  *1.00 
Mohn  Manufacturing  Co.,  7  Kennedy  St.,  Bradlord,  Pa. 


TOWELS  £85 

You  always  need  more  towels 

Send  today  for  a  dozen  of  these  fine 
SKUM'Sh1"-  real  red  border  HUCK 
lO  WELS  delivered  right  to  your  home. 


.50  per 
doz. 


quality  anywhere, 
order. 


postpaid  and 
insured.  You 
can’t  equal 
this  price  and 
Send  check  or  money 


AMERICAN  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
Dept.  A  Greenwich,  Conn. 


miiiiiiiiiiiiiimimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 

imiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin,i] 


under  very  poor  conditions.  Pride  is 
sadly  lacking,  especially  here  in  the  east! 
ern  part  of  the  State. 

Along  the  way  we  passed  many  pecan 
groves  where  many  tuns  of  fine  pecans  are 
produced  every  year.  Also  extensive 
farms  where  potatoes  are  the  main  crop ; 
then  hundreds  of  acres  where  cotton  is 
the  main  crop,  much  Indian  corn,  and 
some  blooded  stock  farms.  Tulsa  County 
was,  before  statehood,  a  part  of  the  Creek 
.Nation,  hence  the  Indian  population  are 
ot  Creek  descent,  while  those  of  our  coun¬ 
tv  are  Cherokees.  The  full-blood  popu¬ 
lation  is  fast  decreasing,  and  the  younger 
Indian  generation  prefer  inter-marriage 
with  the  whites,  thus  still  further  reduc¬ 
ing  their  tribes. 

Most  of  the  lands  in  Oklahoma  are  now 
owned  by  white  people;  however,  quite  a 
few  Indians  still  own  and  operate  their 
farm  lands.  But  most  of  the  full-blood 
people  prefer  to  live  far  back  from  public 
places,  along  the  creeks,  or  in  the  deep 
woods.  .  Here  they  fish,  mint  and  gather 
\vild  onions,  greens,  etc.  The  women  and 
gills  do  roost  of  the  work,,  while  the  men 
delight  in  hunting  and  fishing.  Already 
the  Indian  women  arc  peddling  wild 
onions.  They  gather  them  when  only  a 
few  inches  high,  clean,  wash  and  tie  them 
m  neat  bunches  and  sell  fiom  house  to 
house.  These  find  ready  sale  early  in 
the  Spring,  and  some  families  earn  hand¬ 
some  sums  of  money  in  this  way. 

Later  on,  when  huckleberries  are  ripe, 
the  Indian  women,  also  many  white  wom- 
en,  go  to  the  woods  with  many  buckets 
and  work  all  day  long  gathering  these  for 
sale.  Huckleberries  always  find  a  ready 
sale  at  good  prices.  Many  years  ago  there 
was  an  abundance  of  wild  blackberries  of 
fine  quality.  Now,  however,  the  rapid 
settling  up  of  the  country  has  destroyed 
most  of  the  wild  berries,  and  the  farm 
folk  must  depend  on  setting  their  own 
berry  patches. 

Just  now  the  grass  is  showing  up  green 
along  the  roadside  and  cattle  find  ideas 
ant  pastime  nibbling  the  tender  bites.  We 
have  had  only  two  snows;  the  fiist  fell  on 
Thanksgiving,  ,he  other  early  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  atid  at  this  writing  (Fob.  25)  there 
is  every  harbinger  of  Spring  wiih  us. 

1  he  birds,  the  green  grass.  Hens  are  hap¬ 
py  and  laying.  Nevertheless  no  doubt 
much  cold  weather  will  come  along  vet. 
but  usually  the  middle  of  March  finds  the 
prairies  getting  green  and  much  garden  ' 
stuff  planted;  also  early  budding  trees! 
starting  well  into  leaf. 


No  Odor 

No  Wicks 


No  Noise 
NoSmoke 


Beautiful  Vapo  Oil  Range  looks 
and  acts  like  a  gas  range 

32-36  hours  of  smokeless,  odorless 
heat  from  a  gallon  of  kerosene 

Vapo  is  to  the  ordinary  oil  stove  what  to  burn  out  and  fall  into  the  burner 
the  electric  light  is  to  the  candle.  It  If  kettle  boils  over,  the  liquid  can’t  get 
solves  every  cooking  problem.  You  can  into  the  burner  and  choke  the  flame 
bake,  roast,  boil,  fry  or  stew  with  a  The  Vapo  burner  is  guaranteed  for  the 
Vapo.  Everywhere,  people  proclaim  it  life  of  the  stove.  Vapo  heat  does  not 
the  cleanest,  most  convenient,  most  smart  the  eyes  nor  soot  up  utensils, 
beautiful  oil  range  ever  seen.  At  state 

fairs  thousands  saw  it  pass  tests  out  of  Bake  slow  and  fast  at  same 
the  question  for  ordinary  oil  stoves.  time  in  Bolo  Oven 

Any  Vapo  will  duplicate  these  tests.  ...  ,  ,  _  , 

Adjustable  Bolo  plate  makes  oven  big 

Burns  gas  made  from  kerosene  ?r  you  wish-  lt  concentrates  the 

neat  and  gives  you  two  ovens  in  one. 
Each  Vapo  burner  is  a  miniature  gas  Odors  from  one  oven  do  not  permeate 
plant.  It  generates  hydro-carbon  gas  the  other  oven.  Perfect  ventilation  in- 
from  kerosene  and  burns  it  with  a  hot,  sures  light  baking  and  pastry.  Vapo  is 
clean,  blue  flame  ideal  for  cooking.  Good  the  only  oil  range  with  the  built-in 
baking  and  roasting  are  easy  with  the  Bolo  oven.  You  can  have  right  or  left 
Vapo  because  the  flame  can  be  regulated  hand  oven.  Ask  dealer  to  show  you  Vapo. 
from  a  low  simmering  heat  to  a  heat  in-  Write  for  booklet. 

tense  enough  for  quickest  cooking  needs.  | _ _ _ _ _  _  ..  _ _ _ 

Vapo  has  lever  valves  like  a  gas  stove  i  _ _ 

and  these  are  provided  with  automatic  {  VA*r9,? J9XSt9°MPANY 

safety  locks  preventing  accidental  shift-  I  *  LIMA,  OHIO, 

ing  or  moving  by  children.  J  Please  send  me  complete  informa-  I 

....  .  I  tion  about  Vapo  Ranges.  | 

Wickless,  chimneyless  and  |  Name 

troubleless  j  Address........................  j 

Nothing  on  a  Vapo  to  fuss  with.  No  |  Dealer’s  Name . 

wicks  to  trim  or  adjust.  No  chimneys  I  i 

The  Vapo  Stove  Company,  Lima,  Ohio 

1/1  UQ»  Ranges 
Heaters 

Hot  Water 
Heaters 
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WHITE  HOUSE 

COFFEE 


Double  Package — Double  Sealed 


WHITE  House  Coffee  is 
SO  good  it  is  all  the  time 
making  more  and  MORE 
friends  and  those  friends 
tell  Their  friends. 


MRS.  BILLIE  YORK. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 

quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Cost  of  Dairy  Feed 


The  price  of  dairy  feed  is  not  a  correct  guide  to  its  value  as  an 
economical  feed  for  making  milk.  One  feed  may  be  cheap  at  $40.00, 
while  another  may  be  dear  at  $30.00  per  ton. 

It  all  depends  on  the  cost  of  the  elements  in  the  feed  which  cows  can 
turn  into  milk  and  how  well  these  combine  with  the  kind  of  roughage 
fed.  The  value  of  a  feed  is  determined  by  what  it  produces  not  by  what 
it  costs. 

Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  produce  more  milk  for  every  dollar  spent  for 
feed.  They  are  feeds  that  combine  with  your  own  roughage  to  form  a 
balanced  ration  that  produces  milk  at  lowest  cost.  By  using  the  right 
Tioga  Dairy  Feed  you  convert  more  of  your  roughage  into  milk,  xou 
also  maintain  a  ration  of  the  same  nutritive  value,  no  matter  how  often 
you  change  from  one  variety  of  roughage  to  another. 

To  get  more  milk  at  lowest  cost,  to  maintain  a  balanced  ration  always 
and  get  more  out  of  your  roughage,  feed 

Red  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage. 

White  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  advise  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


(sWHITE 

BRAND 


«iBLUE3 


BRAND; 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


NEWTON’S  for  HEAVES 

CONDITIONING,  WORK!  EXPELLING, 

Indigestion,  Colds.  Coughs.  Distemper,  Skin  Eruptions 

Is  your  horse  afflicted  with  Heaves?  Use  2  large 
cans*  Newton’s  Compound.  Cost  $2.50.  “°"?y 

if  not  satisfactory.  One  can  at  $1.25 
often  sufficient. 


_ Over  SO  years’  sole 

A  Veterinary’s  Compound  for  Horses.  Cattle  Hogs. 
Most  for  cost  of  anything  obtained  for  s  mllar  pur- 
poses  A  powder  given  in  tho  feed.  Safe  to  use. 
65o  and  $1.25  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio 


Sand  for 
Cota  log 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  El"  SI  .Quliicy.lll 


'tmM 


st  A« lls  facta,  contains  evi^, 
u  dence  to  enable  every  farmer  . 
to  settle  eilo  problems,  why  mod-  , 
ern  farming  demands  it— what  farmers  , 
want  in  silos—what  makes  permanent 
silo— what  eilo  engineers  have  found-  - 
How  cement  and  tile  silos  compare  with  U 
others— most  important  of  all— thlsl 
i  truthful— fearless --important  book  oil 
facts  describes.  1 


3  Real  Silos 


The  best  silo  for  little  cost-the  best  silo 
for  absolute  permanance  at  low  price. 
The  metal  silo  and  its  advantajres- 
Gives  construction  details  of  the  three 

_  in.Avn.An.anta  nr  it  found 


silos  can  - - - - -  -  -  , 

terms  should  be  taken  advantage  of  in-  I 
stead  of  waiting  toown  silo.  AvaluableJ 
book  all  should  read  before  buying 
a  silo.  IT'S  FRKE.  Write  today 
and  get  full  particulars 
about  the  S  BeBt  Silos  on 
the  market--got  prices,  ■' 
terms,  etc.  \ 

WESTERN  SILO ' 
COMPANY 
255  Mitchell  Bldg. 

Springfield 
“  Ohio 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minklef 


Use  of  Linseed  Meal 

I  am  truly  a  back-to-tke-lander.  I 
spent  my  early  days  on  the  farm.  I  can 
remember  the  Freemont-Buchanan  cam¬ 
paign,  and  had  log  cabin  buttons  on  my 
clothes  from  a  previous  presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  I  sailed  the  ocean  and  great  lakes 
49  years,  but  I  have  been  at  anchor  here 
on  this  hill  farm  for  12  years.  Now  I 
want  to  know  how  much  flaxseed  I  can 
feed  to  cows  or  horse.  My  son  has  sent 
me  1,500  lbs.  t  h.  s.  d. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Flaxseed  meal  is  a  highly  concentrated 
protein  carrier  and  is  not  ordinarily  used 
for  feeding  live  stock.  As  you  know,  the 
linseed  oil  is  extracted  from  the  flaxseed, 
and  the  resultant  product  has  come  to  be 
known  as  linseed  meal  or  old  process  oil- 
meal.  If  the  ground  flaxseed  is  used  it 
should  be  supplemented  with  corn  and 
oats  for  feeding  horses  in  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions  :  Seven  parts  of  oats, 
four  parts  of  corn,  four  parts  of  bran, 
two  parts  of  ground  flaxseed.  If  in¬ 
tended  for  dairy  cows  an  increased 
amount  might  be  incorporated  in  the  mix¬ 
ture,  made  from  the  same  ingredients, 
combined  as  follows :  300  lbs.  of  corn, 

200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  bran,  200 
lbs.  flaxseed  meal,  200  lbs.  gluten  meal. 


IOGA 

FEED  SERVICE 


Figuring  Varied  Ration 

I  can  purchase  the  following  feeds  at 
the  prices  named  in  this  locality.  W  ill 
you  make  a  formula  from  this  list  that 
will  represent  a  balanced  ration  for  dairy 
feeding  from  which  I  may  expect  the  best 
results  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per  ton. 

I  will  feed  a  liberal  allowance  of  good 
clover  mixed  hay  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  ration  per  head  that  you  speci¬ 
fy  :  Cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent,  $50 ; 
liuseed  meal,  34  per  cent,  $50 ;  ground 
oats,  pure,  $42 ;  bran,  $34  ;  gluten,  23  per 
cent,  $45 ;  wheat  middlings,  $41 ;  oat 
feed,  71/,  per  cent,  $25;  yellow  hominy, 
10y2  per  cent,  $39.  J.  b.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

At  the  prices  quoted  the  three  most  de¬ 
sirable  and  economical  sources  of  food 
nutrients  would  trace  to  the  cottonseed 
meal,  linseed  meal  and  yellow  hominy. 
Gluten  feed  analyzing  23  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein  at  $45  per  ton  is  slightly  out  of 
range  if  34  per  cent  linseed  meal  or  41 
per  cent  cottonseed  meal  can  be  obtained 
for  $50.  I  should  prefer  the  ground  oats 
to  the  oat  feed,  even  at  the  difference  in 
price  quoted.  Oat  feed  is  high  in  fiber 
and  low  in  digestibility;  and  where  prob¬ 
ably  oats  and  bran  are  used  in  the 
amount  proposed  in  this  mixture  it  is  not 
desirable  to  utilize  any  low  grade  product 
which  would  yield  as  low  as  7%  per  cent 
protein.  The  following  combination  of 
ingredients  would  provide  a  ration  carry¬ 
ing  25  per  cent  of  protein.  Where  this 
is  fed  in  conjunction  with  a  good  grade  of 
clover  mixed  hay  it  will  be  satisfactory 
for  cows  yielding  approximately  30  lbs. 
of  milk  per  day.  The  mixture  follows: 
150  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  50  lbs.  ground  oats,  150  lbs. 
wheat  bran.  100  lbs.  gluten  feed,  50  lbs. 
wheat  middlings,  300  lbs.  yellow  hominy. 

It  would  be  possible  to  obtain  all  of 
the  protein  from  cottonseed  meal  and 
linseed  meal  at  slightly  lower  cost,  but 
variety  is  an  important  item  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  inclusion  of  the  other 
concentrates.  In  Pennsylvania  it  fre¬ 
quently  is  possible  to  obtain  buckwheat 
middlings  at  a  price  more  attractive  than 
that  asked  for  wheat  middlings,  in  which 
circumstances  a  liberal  amount  of  this 
product  should  be  incorporated  in  this 
mixture.  Some  buckwheat  middlings 
might  not  only  replace  the  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  but  the  gluten  feed,  if  the  price  is 
attractive,  might  be  replaced  in  whole  or 
in  part  'by  this  product. 


"tiTbl'Shl  JL  Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing 
for  farm  buildings— -Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 

Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  not  only  excel  for  Roofing  and 
Siding  purposes,  but  are  specially  adapted  for  5u  vert8.  Tajiks,  Spouting; 
and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Keystone  Coppe b  S te e i.  Roofing  l  m 
Plates  are  unequaled.  Sold  by  leading  ^eale^  Look  for  the  Ke>  stone 
added  below  regular  brands.  Shall  wesend  our  BetterBuudings  booklet! 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Whipping  Cream 


Someone  asked,  some  time  ago.  if  there 
is  anything  one  can  put  in  it  to  make 
cream  whip  before  it  is  old  enough  to 
sour.  I  infer  from  her  question  that  she 
wants  whipped  cream  for  the  table.  I 
find  that  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  will 
hasten  the  process,  and  have  often  used 
cream  that  was  rather  thin  and ‘gotten 
excellent  results  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  have  also  learned  that  the  secret  of 
a  good  sponge  cake  lies  in  the  age  of  the 
eggs.  Eggs  two  weeks  old.  kept  in  a  cool 
place,  are  much  better  than  fresh,  while 
for  a  mayonaise  dressing  a  strictly  fresh 
egg.  one  taken  right  from  the  nest,  will 
be  found  never  to  fail  in  bringing  quick 
results.  E.  L.  F. 


Every  Day  You  Need 

JdgkPsMH 

(STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKLETS  ARE  FREE: 

No.  151— FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  tells 
bow  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157— DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  bow  to  rid  the  dog 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160-HOG  BOOKLET.  Covets  the  prevention  of 
common  hog  diseases. 

No.  185-HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hog  wallow. 

No.  163— POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages  for  Sale 
at  All  Drug  Stores. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 


DETROIT.  MICH. 


Enables  a  14-year- 
old  boy  to  mow  away 
more  hay  than  two 
husky  men  with  hand 
forks.  Uses  the  force 
of  gravity  to  put  the 
hay  where  wanted. 
Does  away  with  the 
hard-packed  center. 
The  hay  keeps  better 
and  comes  out  easier. 


"Saves  Hand 
Forking  in  the 
Mow”.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  week. 


Ask  your  dealer 
fortheCallahan. 
If  he  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  we  will. 


The  Callahan  can 
be  used  in  any  type 
of  barn  and  with  any 
style  of  hay  fork. 
Simple,  durable  and 
practical.  Sold  on  a 
money -back  guar¬ 
antee,  if  you  order 
early.  Write  today 
for  free  booklet. 

Callahan  Distributor  Co. 

24  CourtlamJSt„We!lsboro,Pj. 


For 

Healing 


any  cut,  scratch,  bruise,  chap 
or  inflammation  of  udder  or  teats 
— or  other  bodily  hurt — apply  Bag  Balm. 
Penetrates  and  heals  quickly,  surely. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  60c  at  feed 
dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists. 

Send  for  free  booklet, 
“Dairy  Wrinkles." 

Dairy  Association 
Co..  Inc. 

Lyndomllli 
VI. 


□3EL23. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
_  _  scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments.  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
•1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book  ‘'Evidence"  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


In.  use 

over 


MINERAL^ 
.COMPOUND 

FOR 

Booklet 

Free  _ _ _ _ , - , - , - 

S3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  ormone  j 
hack.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  f i- 

FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549.  18— Landis  Ave.  Vineland.  N.  J. 
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New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  April  2S,  1924,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere. 
Milford,  Washington,  Highbridge,  Flem- 
ington,  Fi'enchtown,  Passaic,  Hacketts- 
town,  Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Lebanon, 
Newton.  Branehville,  Sussex,  Lafayette, 
Hopewell,  New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly. 
Morristown,  Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth, 
Somerville.  Newark,  Trenton,  Perth 


Amboy  and  Montclair: 

Per  bn. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.59% 

No.  3  white  oats . 58% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 96% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  . 93% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $28.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  32.40 

Spring  middlings  .  26.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  37.40 

White  hominy  .  34.40 

Yellow  hominy  . 33.90 

Gluten  feed  .  38.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains  .  31.40 

Flour  middlings  .  32.65 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  45.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  49.90 

34%  linseed  meal  .  45.60 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  14-15  —  Holsteins.  Consignment 
sale.  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

May  15 — National  Guernsey  Sale,  Chi¬ 
cago  Guernsey  Sale,  Hinsdale,  Mich. 

May  16  —  Annual  consignment  sale, 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  of  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

May  19-20 — Dispersal  Sale.  Upland 
Farms  Guernseys,  Ipswich,  Mass.  Lean- 
der  F.  Herrick,  sales  manager. 

May  21 — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association,  annual  sale,  Fern- 
brook  Farm.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  23 — Guernseys,  Broad  Axe  Farm, 
Ambler,  Pa. 

May  24 — ‘Minnesota  Holstein-Friesian 
Association,  State  sale,  Rochester,  Minn. 

June  4 — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  sale,  Wooster,  O. 

June  5-6 — National  Holstein  sale,  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Fair  Grounds,  Richmond,  Va. 

June  11 — Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  annual  sale  of  selected 
Guernseys,  Devon,  Pa. 

Nov.  11-12 — Fond  du  Lac  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
S.  H.  Bird,  South  Byron,  manager. 

Nov.  20— Fresh  Cow  Sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Milking  Once  a  Day 

For  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  E.  L.  M.,  page 
529,  will  send  my  experience  of  milking 
once  a  day.  I  have  practiced  this  method 
for  several  years.  When  the  Fall  work 
comes  on,  and  the  cows  are  giving  only 
two  or  three  quarts  at  a  milking,  which 
is  what  they  do  on  dry  pasture  and  no 
grain,  I  then  milk  just  mornings,  and 
when  dark  comes  I  have  only  my  team 
to  care  for.  As  to  the  cows  drying  up  I 
never  had  one  to  do  it,  and  do  not  believe 
it  possible  to  dry  a  good  cow  that  way. 
At  present  I  am  milking  a  grade  Jersey- 
Holstein,  nine  years  old,  that  freshened 
last  May,  and  have  milked  her  only  once 
a  day  since  first  of  October  last,  and  at 
the  present  time  she  is  averaging  about 
17  lbs.  per  day.  Her  principal  feed  has 
been  dry  corn  fodder  (sound  corn)  and 
her  grain  feed  consists  of  about  two 
quarts  of  oats  and  wheat  ground  together, 
ratio  of  two  parts  oats  to  one  of  wheat 
by  measure.  This  method  might  not  pay 
a  dairyman  who  is  selling  milk  at  a  big 
price,  but  for  general  farming  I  think  it 
pays  well.  L.  f.  g. 

Grange 

Silos 

Manufacturers  for 

PENNSYLVANIA 
and  OHIO 

State  Granges 

For  Catalogs  write 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

M! illiing  SHortHorns 

Dual-purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  nnlking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washlngtonvllle,  N.Y. 


Shorthorn  null.  6  yrs.  old.  Dual  purpose.  Color,  red. 
Registered.  ELMWOOD  FARMS,  Bradford ,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


SWINE 

F«r  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Bayers  oi 

IMJROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

Thl*  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook.  N.Y. 

Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
*  **  ^  XJiO  jjjg  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Alerrifield,  N.  Y. 

Rlirnro  We  offer  50  feeders,  weight  around  100  lbs.,  for 

uuillUa  ne  lb.  Elmwood  Farms,  Bradford,  New  York 

FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $6.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 

nUROC-JERSEY  IP  I  G  S 

The  farmers’  and  feeders’  favorite  at  farmers’ 
prices.  Own  a  son  or  daughter  of  Rosehill  Colonel, 
No.  189735,  Senior  Yearling  first  and  Junior  Cham¬ 
pion  Jat  Eastern  States,  New  York  States,  Schenec¬ 
tady  and  Albany  fairs.  1921.  Guernsey  bull  calves 
from  Federal  accredited  herd  at  farmers’  prices, 

CHENWOLD  FARMS  Castleton-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  cross.  6  weeks  old  $5.50,  7  to  8 
weeks  old  $6.00  each.  These  are  all  healthy 
and  weaned,  all  good  feeding  pigs.  I  will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  up 
to  50  pigs. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
We  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Qualify 

Spring  pigs  and  service  hoars  of  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  Low  price.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N  J. 

Datmoor  Berkshires.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win- 
■  ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATM0QR  FARMS,  Harltield,  N.Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross;  6  weeks  old  $5.50  each,  7  weeks 
old  $6  each  and  8  weeks  old  $6.50  each  ;  those 
pigs  are  weaned  and  eating,  size  and  quality 
to  start,  to  raise  a  hog.  I  will  ship  from  1  to  75 
C.  O.  D.  and  when  you  receive  them  and  if 
not  satisfactory  return  pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  crating. 

Walter  Lux,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 

1  flfl  Piiro  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs.  6 
IUU  rigs  wks..old,  $5.50 each.  HOUSE  HHOS.,l)n>borc,l'a 

Reg.  Spoffed  Poland  Chinas  £?«£ 

Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Write  Brooksida  Farm.Middlatawii.Vi. 

•ig??pe CHESTER  WHITES 

18  service  Boars.  Booking  orders  for  Spring  pigs. 

CLYDE  B.  THOMAS  R.  No.  3  Boonsboro,  Maryland 

BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  O. 

Pure  bred  Boar  Pigs— ready  for  Spring  service. 
Price  reasonable.  Swetland  Farm,  Mayviile.  N.Y. 

A  I  f*  y  A  No.  1  Reg.  March  pigs,  *10  each.  Pairs,  no- 
U.I.h.  S  Easy  feeding  Big  Type  stock.  Best  of 

breeding. -Sat.  guar.  ».  MILL.  Sanaca  Falli,  N.Y. 

Deg.  O.  T.  C.  and  Cheater  White  l’lge,  gilts,  bred 
•*  sows  and  service  boars.  E.  P.  KOOK  Its,  Wayvtll*,  ,v,  V. 

DOGS 

EUREKA  Collie  Kennels 

Quality  Puppies,  2  to  6  mos.  old,  farm  raised,  Champion 
stock.  Bred  for  intelligence  and  beauty. 

L.  B.  Walter  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

UUhlte  Oollle  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

”  Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

Bedigreed  Collie  Pups.  Thehanasome  and  intelligent 
■  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa. 

U’nllio  Plinnino  farm  raised,  pedigreed,  the  unusual 
VjUIIICA  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  cirou 

lar  free.  CI.OVEHNOOK  COLLIE  Film,  Chxn.ber.burr,  Pa 

*  inrn  A  f  rp  The  All-Around  dog  The  Guard- 
/lllvr.,ll/l  Ill’ll  ian  of  tile  home.  We  have  sever- 
^  al  litters.  Will  ship  C.  O.  1).  on 
approval.  E.  G.  FISHER,  Shady  till  F  arm.  Madison,  N.  Y. 

For  Sal  *  FEMALE  AIREDALES 

Born  Feb.  23, 1924.  A.  K.  C.  $6.00  each  or  spayed  nt  $10 
each.  Indian  Trail  Stock  Farm  Jefferson,  New  York 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  »6? 

Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

Wire  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  Pes'^ STvery^S?  °  n 

O,  HILL  -  Amenta,  New  York 

nON'T  GAMBLE  good  money  on  a  worthless  dog.  English  or 
“  Welsh  Shepherds  are  born  with  natl.  herding  instinct. 
Buy  now,  before  stock  isexh’d.  Gaarge  B.wman,  Maratk.n,  N.Y . 

.%  JERSEYS  | 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  by  Masterman’s  Financier 

who  is  of  the  same  line  of  breeding  as  the  Champion  and 
Grand  Champion  females  at  the  Syracuse  National,  and 
out  of  R.  of  M.  dams.  We  still  have  a  few  bred  cows  and 
heifers  left.  BONO  FARMS  -  Troy,  Pa. 

For  Sale  “Jersey ed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  y»m-  in¬ 
quiries.  I>.  A.  CUItTIS  •  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASS’N 


will  hold  their 


ANNUAL  SALE 

At  Fembrook  Farm,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  21,  1924 

SIXTY  HEAD  of  the  very  choicest  individuals,  personally  selected  by 
the  Sale  Committee,  will  be  sold.  A  large  number  of  cows  with  A.  R. 
records,  and  a  wonderful  lot  of  heifers,  bred  and  open,  sired  by  the 
leading  sires  in  the  Empire  State  will  be  features  of  this  important  event. 

For  catalogue  LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sales  Mgr. 

address  *  405  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 


54  Registered  Guernseys  54 

MAY  23rd,  1924 

At  noon.  Standard  Time 

The  entire  herds  of 

Harlan  E.  Glazier  and  Daniel  Buckley 

( Tuberculin  tested  for  accredited  herd) 

at  the  latter’s  farm  at 

Broad  Axe,  Ambler,  Penna. 

Terms  :  Cash,  unless  arrangements  are  approved  before  the  sale. 

Routes:  P.  &  R.  ft.  R.,  and  Lehigh  ^Valley  Traction  to  Ambler. 

Catalogues  from  Louis  McL.  Merryman,  Sales  Mgr.,  Sparks,  Md. 

or  the  principals  at  Broad  Axe. 


10,000  POUND  COWS 

Our  heifers  yield  this  and  a  Roughwood 
bull  will  breed  the  same  for  you.  Wide 
selection.  All  ages  and  prices. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Fritzlyn  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

One  to  fifteen  months  old,  from  150  to  $250.  All 
A.  R.  dams,  sired  by  May  Rose  sire,  with  three  of 
the  May  Rose  1,000-lb.  cows  back  of  him,  also  a-  few 
A.  R.  cows  and  bred  heifers. 

Write  us  age  you  want  and  price  you  wish  to  pay, 
and  we  will  send  you  full  description  and  tabulated 
pedigree.  Federal  Accredited  herd. 

WILLIAM  F.  FRETZ,  Pipersv.Ile,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


Registered  GUERNSEYS  For  Sale 

HEIFERS  and  MATURE  COWS.  Tuberculin  tested  and  best 
of  breeding.  Write  J.  I.  Hereter,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rear 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  M,RT  FMtMS  „  ,  „d  „  pw. 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Ohene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Hornell,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


GIIFRINISFY  Bill  I  8-mo...  $150.  One  1-mo., 

tlUEftlTJCl  DULL  $(io  WelJ  bre<}  Want 
room.  Grey  Ridge  Farm,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


for  Solo-Team  HORSES?* 

gray  ;  weigh tl,. 300  lb8.  each;  age,  6  and?  yrs. ; gentle;  good 
farming  horses.  Max  Goldsmith,  Mountaliulale,  N,Y. 


BIG  EARLVILLE  SALE 

EARLVILLE  SALE  PAVILION 

Earlville,  N.  Y. 

May  14  and  15,  1924 

160  Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

all  animals  from  Herd  under  State  and  Federal  Super¬ 
vision— many  from  FULLY  ACCREDITED  HERDS. 

FRESH  COWS 

Over  too  heavy  milking  cows— many  just  fresh,  many 
others  soon  due. 

A  number  of  these  cows  have  excellent  records — two 
gave  104  and  112  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  day— two  have  29-lb 
one  is  a  25-lb.  two  year  old. 

. ,  BRED  HEIFERS  Pasture  time 

About  50  real  typy  high  class  heifers,  all  bred  of 
high  record  bulls,  and  many  of  them  due  in  October  and 
November.  Backed  by  good  records  on  all  sides. 

A  J  SERVICE  BULLS 

, ,  ‘ 1 1  dozen  young  bulls  ready  for  service — many  of 

them  from  30-ib.  cows — one  from  991-lbs.  yearly  record 
Y.eai^ 'old— one  backed  by  three-direct  generations 
of  30-lb.  cows.  Selected  to  head  any  herd. 

Write  NOW  for  a  folder  dining  summary 
of  each  consignment. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Manager.  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
Col.  Geo.  W.  Baxter,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Auctioneer 

Registered  Holsteins 

4  cows,  5  two  year-olds;  all  fresh  or  due  soon,  Ac¬ 
credited  herd.  Splendid  stock. 

JOHN  A.  HI  I'CHCOCK  Pittsford,  Vermont 

16  H-EG.  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

2  to  5  yrs.  old  ;  fresh  from  Nov.  to  March  :  of  large  size 
nicely  marked,  best  type.  Capable  of  milking  40  qts.  per 
day.  Tuberculin  tested  ;  IX)  day  retest,  backed  by  the 
largest  A.  R.  O.  records,  of  Ormsby,  Pietje  and  Pontiac 
breeding,  and  bred  to  a  large  record  grandson  of  May 
Leho  Sylvia  (world  record  milk  cow.)  Several  heifer 
ealves  and  a  yearling  bull  for  sale.  OHAB.  i.  MOW  hi, I  , 
llun«ll>.  Orange  LV,  N.Y  70  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.,  Erie  R  It 


GOATS 


[ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


3 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmerson  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  S.ne.Vi 


Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING.FARM  ChaKonl,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  &  SON 


Pedigreed  FlemishGiants 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— Ayrshire#, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jersey*, Milking  .Short 
Horne  Price,  950  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


EXCEPTIONAL  OFFER  OF 

Pure  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS 

High  quality  mature  bucks  at  #45. 

S.  J.  SHARP LES  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

GO  ATS  ToSK«nb«rgH»  pure 

sacrificed)  m,,  ksmbie  ».  j. 

MILK  COATS  y 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS;  alsobucks.  EN0RES,  Westbrook. Conn. 


c 


SHEEP 


I{eS-ShroPshire  Ewes  i^mUrtfor^ro?ri^,e»*5a 

A-l  Stock.  GUS  SPIRL,  Silver  St.  »t  E.Trnmon!  Ave.,  Wtstchest  er.H.I. 


[ 


AYRSHIRES 


5  REGISTERED  2-YEAR-0LD 

AYRSHIRE  HEIFERS 

for  Bale  re&aonable.  Herd  under  State  and  Federal 
supervision.  K.  J.  Hunting,  \Vrieht»town,  N,  J. 
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20,000  De  Laval  Milkers 

Now  used  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Canada, 

Cuba,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  Denmark,  Holland, 

France,  England,  South  Africa,  India,  New  Zealand, 

Australia  and  Japan. 


The  progress  which  the  De  Laval 
Milker  has  made  during  the  last 
three  years  is  truly  remarkable. 
In  the  face  of  extremely  adverse 
conditions,  financial  and  otherwise, 
it  has  gone  ahead,  winning  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  users  and  friends, 
not  only  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  but  throughout  the  world. 
These  facts  prove  two  very  impor¬ 
tant  points : 

(1)  That  the  De  Laval  Milker 
is  the  only  milking  machine  sold 
and  used  on  a  world-wide  basis 
proves  that  it  is  recognized  by 
the  leading  dairymen  of  the 
world  as  “The  Better  Way  of 
Milking.” 

(2)  That  most  of  these  milkers 
were  sold  during  the  worst  fi¬ 
nancial  depression  of  recent 
years,  when  only  such  equipment 
as  would  actually  pay  for  itself 
in  a  short  time  was  purchased, 
proves  that  it  is  a  paying  invest¬ 
ment. 

The  De  Laval  Has  Made  Good 


milk  cows  better  than  can  be  done 
by  any  other  method,  as  proved 
by  the  fact  that  cows  almost  in¬ 
variably  increase  their  milk  pro¬ 
duction  when  milked  with  a  De 
Laval.  A  number  of  world’s  rec¬ 
ords  have  been  made  by  De  Laval- 
milked  cows.  The  De  Laval  is 
simple  in  construction,  durable,  and 
easy  to  operate.  And  finally, 
cleaner  milk  of  higher  quality  can 
be  produced  with  it,  as  it  is  easy 
to  keep  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition. 

The  Best  Investment  Y ou  Can  Make 

Thousands  of  users  claim  the 
purchase  of  their  De  Laval  Milker 
was  the  best  investment  they  ever 
made.  You  will  say  the  same  af¬ 
ter  you  have  used  one.  Even 
though  you  haven’t  enough  cash  to 
pay  for  a  De  Laval  outright,  a 
small  payment  will  put  one  to 
work  for  you ;  and  the  saving  in 
hired  help  and  the  extra  milk  pro¬ 
duced  will  more  than  pay  the  rest. 


There  is  no  longer  any  question 
but  what  the  De  Laval  Milker  is 
“The  Better  Way  of  Milking.”  It 
eliminates  a  great  deal  of  hard, 
disagreeable  labor.  It  enables  one 
man  to  milk  at  least  twice  as  many 
cows  as  he  can  by  hand.  It  will 
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In  Stables 


In  Poultry  Houses 


In  Hog  Pens 


Use  It 

Everywhere 
on  the  Farm 

Use  Carbola,  the  Disinfecting  White 
Paint,  in  dairy  barns,  horse  stables, 
poultry  houses,  hog  pens  —  in  every 
building  where  live  stock  is  kept.  Put 
it  on  the  interiors  of  creameries,  cel¬ 
lars  and  garages.  Use  it  on  garden 
plants.  Apply  it  to  trees. 

Carbola  is  a  white  paint  and  a  pow¬ 
erful  disinfectant  combined  in  powder 
form.  Just  mix  it  with  water  and  it’s 
ready  to  be  applied  to  wood,  brick, 
stone,  cement  or  over  whitewash.  It 
dries  white  and  will  not  flake  or  peel 
off.  Does  not  spoil  if  left  standing — 
once  mixed,  always  ready  to  use. 

Carbola  will  increase  the  light  in 
your  buildings,  improve  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  make  them  more  sanitary.  It 
will  help  to  prevent  the  start  and 
spread  of  contagious  diseases  among 
your  animals,  and  to  keep  your  stock 
free  from  lice,  mites  and  other  para¬ 
sites.  The  dry  Carbola  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  louse  powder — and  an  equally 
effective  dusting  powder  for  fighting 
insects  and  worms  on  garden  plants. 

Get  Carbola  from  your  hardware, 
feed,  seed,  poultry  supply  or  drug 
dealer.  He  has  it  or  can  get  it.  If 
not,  order  direct.  Satisfaction  — 
or  money  back. 


S  lbs.  75c  and  10c  postage  10  lbs.  $1.25  and  15c  postage  20  lbs.  $2.50  deliveied 
50  lbs.  $5.00  delivered  200  lbs.  $18.00  delivered 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc., 

323  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Experience  with  Cheviot  Sheep 

In  regard  to  my  experience  with  the 
Cheviot  sheep,  I  have  been  in  the  sheep 
industry  less  than  four  years,  yet  I  have 
had  very  good  luck  with  mine.  I  have 
eight  breeding  ewes  this  season.  One  of 
them  was  a  late  lamb  and  did  not  breed. 
The  other  seven  had  13  lambs,  and  I  lost 
only  one,  as  another  sheep  laid  down 
on  it. 

The  Cheviot  is  a  very  hardy  sheep  and 


walls  or  floor  of  the  farrowing  pen.  As 
each  pig  is  delivered  it  should  be  placed 
in  a  blanket  or  quilt-lined  box  behind  the 
stove,  or  under  bedding  in  the  box  should 
be  placed  some  hot  bricks  or  a  hot  water 
bottle  or  two.  The  temperature  of  the 
pig  should  be  kept  up  to  normal  until  all 
of  the  pigs  are  born  ;  then  they  may  be 
put  back  with  the  sow,  one  by  one,  and 
each  of  them  allowed  to  nurse.  Also  have 
a  creep  around  the  wall  of  the  pen,  made 


Part  of  Cheviot  Sheep  Flock 


an  easy  keeper.  I  put  mine  on  pasture 
without  any  grain,  and  the  lambs  will 
weigh  nearly  100  lbs.  on  an  average  by 
Fall.  As  our  local  price  is  10  to  12c, 
live  weight,  these  bring  me  in  a  tidy  sum. 

I  have  poor  hay,  so  I  feed  a  little  oats 
in  Winter.  Mine  are  always  in  the  best 
of  shape.  I  sheared  SO  lbs.  wool  from 
one  ram  and  eight  ewes,  three  of  which 
were  late  lambs.  I  sold  this  wool  at  40c 
per  lb.  Not  so  bad  for  sheep  which  are 


by  putting  a  scantling  or  board  around 
the  wall,  at  a  height  of  about  10  in.  or  a 
little  more  from  the  ground  and  well 
away  from  the  wall  so  that  pigs  may 
shelter  there  and  escape  being  laid  upon 
by  the  sow.  Cleanse  the  sow’s  udder 
and  teats  before  the  pigs  are  allowed  to 
nurse  for  the  first  time.  When  hand¬ 
feeding  becomes  necessary,  the  sow  hav¬ 
ing  died  or  having  no  milk,  or  for  other 
cause  such  as  the  one  you  mention,  it 


Cheviot  Eire  Glister  No.  11744,  Owned  by  W.  L.  Cleghorn,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


classed  in  the  mutton  type.  The  Cheviot 
is  also  a  very  popular  show  sheep.  Sev¬ 
eral  I  have  sold  have  taken  prizes  at 
shows.  w.  l.  c. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Handfeeding  a  Newborn  Pig 

We  have  a  little  pig  that  is  now  nearly 
four  weeks  old.  When  if  was  first  born 
it  got  badly  chilled  and  was  small,  and 
the  others  ran  over  it  so  much  we  had  to 
keep  it  in  the  house.  We  tried  to  take  it 
out  so  it  could  nurse  from  the  mother, 
but  this  did  not  work  out  satisfactorily, 
so  we  fed  it  cow’s  milk  ;  warmed  it  first. 
We  started  to  feed  it  with  a  bottle  until 
it  was  nearly  a  week  old,  then  taught  it 
to  eat  from  an  old  cup,  and  it  seemed  to 
do  all  right.  We  were  told  to  put  sugai 
in  the  milk,  not  give  it  full  cream  or 
whole  milk ;  then  it  got  physiced,  and 
that  laxative  condition  still  stays  with 
it,  so  it  does  not  grow  and  thrive  as  the 
others  do.  a.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Chilling  of  new-born  pigs  causes  tre¬ 
mendous  losses  throughout  the  country, 
and  these,  to  a  large  degree,  might  be 
avoided  by  better  management.  In  the 
first  place,  when  it  is  known  that  a  sow 
is  to  farrow  so  early  that  the  weather 
will  be  cold,  she  should  be  placed  in  a 
clean,  disinfected  pen  in  a  warm  place 
When  pigs  are  to  be  born  extra  early  it  is 
even  well  to  have  artificial  heat  in  (he 
stable,  or  at  least  in  a  room  near  by. 
There  should  be  no  frost  seen  on  the 


may  be  done  with  cow’s  milk.  Cow’s 
milk  lacks  butterfat  and  sugar,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  sow’s  milk.  Cow’s  milk  con¬ 
tains  an  average  of  3.7  of  butterfat, 
sow’s  milk  6.7  per  cent.  The  figures  for 
sugar  are:  Cow’s  milk,  4.9,  and  sow’s 
milk,  5.4  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  fat  and  also  a  little  sugar. 
A  good  old-fashioned  plan  is  to  put  some 
bacon  grease  in  the  first  milk  fed  to  little 
pigs.  Give  the  milk  blood  warm  (100° 
F. )  from  a  bottle,  and  sterilized  rubber- 
nipple.  Feed  a  little  once  an  hour  at 
first,  and  then  gradually  increase  the 
amount  and  intervals  between  feedings. 
Sterilize  all  milk  utensils.  If  a  pig  scours 
give  it  subnitrate  of  bismuth  in  raw  egg. 
Start  with  10-grain  doses  of  the  drug, 
and  increase  as  required  until  scouring 
abates,  but  do  not  lock  the  bowels  tightly 
by  large  doses  at  first.  Give  the  pig  in 
question  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil  in 
milk  and  follow  with  subnitrate  of  bis¬ 
muth  if  scouring  persists  after  the  oil  has 
acted.  Add  an  ounce  of  limewater  to 
each  pint  of  milk  fed,  if  it  continues  to 
disagree.  It  is  right  to  expose  the  pig 
to  direct  sunlight. 


Romantic  Lajoy  :  “Do  you  ever  see 
pictures  in  the  fire?”  Embittered  Art 
Critic:  “No.  But  I've  seen  lots  that 
ought  to  be.” — Punch. 
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Health  Notes 


A  Cure  for  Diphtheria 

If  one  were  to  make  a  discovery  and 
find  out  how  to  cure  diphtheria,  better 
than  antitoxin,  and  far  less  dangerous, 
how  should  one  establish  rights  in  regard 
to  that  Nobel  prize  for  the  greatest  dis¬ 
covery  in  medicine?  My  family  and  self 
had  diphtheria,  and  the  doctors  left  us  to 
our  fate  after  they  had  done  all  they 
could  during  that  terrible  epidemic  at 
Elizabeth  about  1904  or  1905.  They  had 
stood  by  us  night  and  day  every  four 
hours,  and  they  were  so  rushed  they  said 
they  could  do  no  more.  The  left  us  to 
die.  The  hospitals  were  full.  No  nurses 
could  be  had.  To  sleep  meant  never  to 
waken.  It  was  very  hard  to  breathe 
awake.  There  was  some  stuff  I  had  been 
experimenting  with  to  drive  mosquitoes 
away ;  they  (lid  not  like  it.  Everything 
in  the  world  they  could  think  of  the  doc¬ 
tors  had  given  us.  Something  jarred  this 
mosquito  remedy  on  to  the  bed  from  the 
stand.  In  four  hours  I  dared  to  sleep, 
and  five  days  later,  when  those  doctors 
got  around  they  were  surprised  to  see  us 


same  person  at  another  time.  Diabetes 
is  a  disease  that,  ordinarily,  extends  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  with  a  constantly 
varying  degree  of  tolerance  for  ordinary 
foods  upon  the  part  of  the  patient.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  absolutely  fixed  rules 
cannot  be  laid  down,  and  that  every  dia¬ 
betic  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
a  competent  physician  who  can  vary  diet¬ 
ary  list  to  suit  the  conditions  present. 

Laboratory  facilities  not  usually  found 
outside  of  hospitals  are  needed  in  the 
study  of  a  case  of  diabetes,  and  it  is  or¬ 
dinarily  best  that  the  home  physician 
shall  have  the  aid  afforded  by  a  good  hos¬ 
pital  in  the  management  of  the  case.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  any  prolonged 
stay  in  a  hospital,  but  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  physician  and  hospital,  in  order 
that  the  former  may  have  the  aid  of  lab¬ 
oratory  findings  to  guide  him  in  treat¬ 
ment. 

Insulin  may  be  obtained  by  any  phys¬ 
ician  and,  when  the  proper  dosage  is  de¬ 
termined,  may  be  administered  by  some 
member  of  the  patient’s  family.  It  can¬ 


We  might  call  this  picture  “The  Guardian.”  It  would  be  a  very  unhealthy  job 
for  a  stranger  to  try  and  kidnap  that  baby,  or  for  any  animal  to  injure  him. 


all  improving,  and  begged  to  know  what 
it  was,  but  having  been  quarantined  three 
months  I  did  not  know  how  bad  the  epi¬ 
demic  was.  E.  S.  K. 

New  Milford,  Conn. 

There  are  no  rights  to  be  established  in 
connection  with  the  Nobel  prizes.  These 
cannot  be  claimed,  as  they  are  not  stand¬ 
ing  offers  of  awards  for  the  greatest  dis¬ 
coveries,  but  awards  that  are  made  from 
time  to  time  by  commissions  who  deter¬ 
mine  who,  in  their  own  judgment,  has 
performed  the  greatest  service  to  mankind 
along  the  line  under  consideration.  The 
award  is  a  voluntary  one,  not  one  that 
can  be  claimed  as  a  right. 

It  is  not  likely  that  your  discovery  has 
the  value  that  you  believe  that  it  has. 
Diphtheria  may  be  recovered  from  under 
any  treatment  or  without  any  treatment. 
The  fact,  alone,  that  some  remedy  or 
measure  was  used  in  the  treatment  of  a 
case  and  that  the  patient  recovered  would 
by  no  means  prove  that  the  recovery  was 
due  to  the  treatment.  Nature  is  some¬ 
times  quite  capable  of  bringing  about  re¬ 
coveries  from  disease  without  help,  and  ’t 
is  very  often  a  question  how  much  influ¬ 
ence  remedial  measures  have  had.  There 
is  no  question  whatever  but  that  count¬ 
less  remedies  have  gained  reputations  to 
which  they  were  not  entitled.  Labor¬ 
atories  for  the  study  of  disease  have  facil¬ 
ities  for  trying  measures  that  give  rea¬ 
sonable  promise  of  value  upon  the  lower 
animals,  without  subjecting  human  be¬ 
ings  to  the  risks  of  experimentation.  You 
will  probably  be  running  no  risk  of  any 
loss  if  you  submit  your  discovery  to  your 
local  physicians  for  their  opinion  as  to 
its  value.  M.  b.  d. 


Foods  in  Cases  of  Diabetes 

Will  you  send  me  a  list  of  articles 
which  a  person  with  sugar  diabetes  can 
eat?  I  am  eating  gluten  bread,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  oranges,  some  meat. 
Is  that  all  right?  If  so,  what  more  can 
I  add  to  the  list?  Can  a  person  get  the 
“insulin”  you  speak  of,  or  is  it  used  only 
in  the  last  stages?  I  have  no  way  of  go¬ 
ing  to  hospital  for  treatment. 

MRS.  E.  D.  S. 

Lists  of  foods  that  a  diabetic  can  safely 
eat  must  be  taken,  in  a  measure,  sug¬ 
gestively,  for  what  one  might  eat  might 
be  unsuited  to  another,  or  even  to  the 


not  be  given  without  medical  oversight, 
however,  for  it  is  quite  capable  of  doing 
harm  if  improperly  used.  It  is,  by  no 
means,  a  “last  stage”  remedy  and,  upon 
the  other  hand,  it  may  not  be  needed  at 
all.  It  is  not  a  cure,  because  it  cannot 
restore  the  lost  function  of  the  gland  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  disease.  All  that  it  can 
do  is  to  substitute  for  that  gland’s  lack¬ 
ing  secretion  and  thus  do  its  work.  That 
it  can  do  this,  however,  is  one  of  the  mar¬ 
vels  of  modern  medicine.  Its  use  has 
restored  to  comparative  health,  comfort 
and  usefulness,  diabetics  who  were  ac¬ 
tually  upon  the  verge  of  death,  cases 
which  had  already  lapsed  into  the  state 
of  unconsciousness  which  immediately 
precedes  death.  How  far  it  can  go  in 
maintaining  comparative  health  is  not 
yet  known;  sufficient  time  has  not  yet 
elapsed  for  its  possibilities  and  its  limita¬ 
tion  to  be  determined. 

The  statement  in  the  clipping  that  you 
send,  attributed  to  the  Ontario  Provin¬ 
cial  Health  Department,  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  care  which  reputable  medi¬ 
cal  authorities  have  exercised  to  guard 
the  public  against  over-confidence  in  this 
new  remedy.  Its  author  leans  back¬ 
ward  in  his  effort  to  be  properly  conserv¬ 
ative.  He  says :  “It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  insulin  is  not  a  cure  for  dia¬ 
betes,  but  must  always  be  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  strictest  dietary  pre¬ 
cautions,  and  under  the  supervision  of  a 
qualified  physician.”  ’’Insulin  is  a  very 
dangerous  drug,  and  serious  results  will 
undoubtedly  follow  unless  it  is  used  care¬ 
fully  and  its  administration  is  properly 
supervised.”  This  statement  that  insulin 
is  a  dangerous  drug  must  be  understood 
as  meaning  that  it  is  dangerous  in  un¬ 
skilled  hands,  just  as  morphine  and 
strychnine  are.  It  is  not  a  dangerous 
drug  when  properly  used.  The  rest  of  the 
clipping,  evidently  taken  from  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  some  quackish  medical  cult, 
may  be  dismissed  as  mere  bosh. 

Fortunately,  the  greater  part  of  the 
cases  of  diabetes  can  be  controlled  by 
proper  dieting  and  mode  of  life.  Insulin 
is  a  powerful  ally,  but  its  services  are 
not  always  needed.  Among  foods  suited 
to  diabetics  may  be  mentioned  : 

Clear  meat  broths  and  meats  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  kinds,  except  liver.  Fish  of 
any  kind,  oysters  and  clams  are  some¬ 
times  forbidden.  Eggs. 

Butter,  cheese,  olive  oil,  lard,  coffee,  tea 
(without  sugar  and  milk),  the  latter 
sweetened  with  saccharine  if  desired. 
Salt,  pepper,  mustard  and  vinegar. 

Desirable  vegetables :  Lettuce,  cucum¬ 
bers,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  greens,  sauer¬ 
kraut,  celery,  tomatoes,  eggplant,  cab¬ 
bage  and  cauliflower.  Less  desirable 
vegetables :  String  beans,  pumpkin,  tur¬ 
nip,  squash,  beets  and  onions.  Forbid¬ 
den  vegetables:  Potatoes,  carrots,  corn, 
beans,  pease  and  rice. 


Fruits :  Desirable  in  moderation,  grape¬ 
fruit  and  oranges;  less  desirable,  some¬ 
times  forbidden,  watermelon,  strawber¬ 
ries,  lemons,  cranberries,  peaches,  pine¬ 
apples.  blackberries  and  gooseberries. 
Forbidden  fruits,  plums,  bananas,  and 
prunes. 

Dessert,  gelatin  jellies. 

Avoid :  sugar  in  any  form,  bread,  bis¬ 
cuit  and  cake,  unless  made  from  diabetic’s 
gluten  flour,  toast,  crackers,  rice,  all 
cereals,  tapioca,  macaroni,  jams,  jellies, 
pastry,  puddings  and  ice  cream.  All 
fruits,  even  the  apple  which  keeps  the 
doctor  away,  are  sometimes  forbidden. 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  a  suit¬ 
able  dietary  for  the  individual  patient 
cannot  be  prescribed  unless  the  amount 
of  sugar  being  excreted  is  ascertained  by 
laboratory  tests  and  that  patient’s  tol¬ 
erance  for  the  unclesired  carbohydrates  in 
the  food  is  thus  learned.  These  tests  are 
not  difficult  to  make,  however,  and  an 
intelligent  patient  can  usually  be  taught 
to  make  his  own.  Many  diabetics  learn 
to  look  after  their  own  condition,  con¬ 
sulting  their  physicians  only  when  in 
need  of  special  advice.  m.  b.  d. 


Doves  and  Fallen  Arches 

We  had  a  pen  of  30  doves,  and  a  pen  of 
White  Leghorns,  side  by  side,  and  one 
hen  liked  to  steal  her  nest ;  so  she  would 
shy  by  us  and  get  into  the  dove  pen.  She 
was  put  back  several  times,  and  her  eggs 
taken  from  the  box ;  but  there  was  one 
time  she  stole  the  march  on  us ;  the 
doves’  pen  was  nailed  up  but  an  egg  was 
overlooked.  In  due  time,  brother  went 
to  feed  in  the  morning  as  usual,  and  came 
back  and  said,  “Have  you  been  setting  a 
hen  in  the  dove  pen  ?”  I  said  “No.” 
“Well,”  he  said,  “there  is  a  chicken  in 
the  dove  pen.”  I  thought  he  was  fooling, 
but  went  down  and  sure  enough,  there 
was  a  White  Leghorn  chicken,  and  the 
old  mother  dove  flapping  her  wings  and 
trying  her  best  to  feed  the  chick.  He  did 
not  understand  this.  The  platform 
where  he  was  was  about  four  feet  above 
the  floor  and  the  shell  was  there  too.  I 
took  him  to  the  house  and  brought  him 
up  by  hand,  and  he  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  smartest  roosters  we 
ever  had. 

I  saw  that  some  one  was  looking  for  a 
remedy  for  fallen  arches.  I  will  say, 
here  is  something  on  the  little  old  Ford, 
as  I  have  one.  My  remedy  is  take  an 
inner  tube,  one  out  of  use,  and  cut  off  a 
ring  about  an  inch,  or  more,  wide,  as 
suits  your  foot,  and  put  it  on  over  your 
stocking,  around  the  arch,  and  wear  it 
all  day.  It  will  be  a  help  if  not  a  cure. 
I  have  to  be  on  my  feet  all  day,  and  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  this  has 
stopped  mine.  l.  m.  w. 

Massachusetts. 


Here's  a  Wrench 
Without  a 
Casting 


No  wonder  the 
TRIMO  Monkey 
Wrench  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  men  who  use 
tools  hard.  There 
isn’t  a  casting  in  it. 
The  stationary  jaw 
and  handle  of  the 
TRIMO  Monkey 
Wrench  are  one  piece 
of  specially  selected 
bar  steel,  drop-forged. 
All  parts  are  renew¬ 
able.  Nut  guards  keep 
the  adjustment  per¬ 
fect,  once  the  wrench 
is  set.  Since  the  mov¬ 
able  jaw  extends  for¬ 
ward  instead  of  to¬ 
ward  the  handle  when 
adjusting,  the  leverage 
obtained  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  work 
for  which  the  wrench 
s  set. 

Only  a  TRIMO  can  equal 
a  TRIMO.  Design,  mater¬ 
ial  and  workmanship  com¬ 
bine  to  put  them  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  Put 
a  TRIMO  in  your  kit  and 
see.  Your  dealer  has 
them. 

TRIMONT  MFG.  CO. 

Roxbury,  Mass. 


OTHER  TRIMO  TOOLS  include  Ripe 
Wrenches,  Chain  Wrenches  and  Pipe 
Cutters.  Insist  on  TRIMO. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

I  This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmstod,  Frederick  V.  Coville  and  Har¬ 
lan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  giveB  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid,  SS.OO.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


i ped  Out 

Cattle  Barn  and  All 


VERY  day  you  read  of  terrible  damage  done  by  fire.  The 
,  daily  lire  toll  on  farms  in  the  United  States  is  $61,276.00 
(National  Fire  Underwriters’  figures).  Your  faun  may  be 
next.  Don’t  take  unnecessary  chances.  Protect  vourself  now. 
Tomorrow  might  be  too  late.  Farm  property  particularly  is 
easy  prey  to  the  havoc  of  fire  and  commercial  disaster  is  more 
common  on  farms  because  of  lightning,  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion,  etc.  It  is  pitiful  to  read  and  hear  of  the  great  losses. 
Hundreds  of  men  have  been  turned  from  rich  to  poor  over 
night  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  up  to  now,  there’s  has  been  no 
means  of  protection. 

Everyone  takes  precaution,  but  elements  beyond  human 
control  very  often  create  a  condition  which  is  only  discovered 
when  it  is  too  late  to  save  property.  A  new  invention  now 
enables  you  to  practically  protect  all  of  your  property  and 
lives  to  almost  100% 


Save  All/, 

Insurance  Only  Partly  Protects  You  ' 

No  insurance  policy  that  is  written  gives  you  full  protection,— not  to  mention  the 
annoyance  and  inconvenience  of  settling  claims  and  the  loss  by  delay  which  must 
follow  reconstruction,  whether  it  be  rebuilding  a  farm,  or  purchasing  new  stock. 

Let  Our  Watch  Dog  Fully  Protect  You 


The  Watch  Dog  is  a  new  Fire  Alarm  invention  which  has  been  fully 
tested  and  which  will  give  you  sufficient  warning  so  as  to  enable  you  to 
empty  your  barn  of  your  livestock.  Or,  if  the  lire  should  occur  in  your 
house,  the  Watch  Dog  will  warn  you  in  sufficient  time  to  get  out  and  in 
most  cases  give  you  the  opportunity  to  extinguish  the  tire  while  it  is  a 
small  flame.  You  can  buy  this  protection  for  as  low  as  $12.60  and  that  is  all 
you  pay  during  the  life  of  your  property.  Y’ou  install  the  Watch 
once  and  it  d  ,es  21-hour  duty  night  and  day. 


M 


Dog 


FREE 


We  will  gladly  mail  absolutely  free  and  without 
any  obligation  full  particulars  and  description  of  the 
Watch  Dog  Fire  Alarm.  This  circular  shows  you  its 
many  uses  and  demonstrates  how  you  can  protect  the 
contents  of  every  building.  Simple  to  install.  Write 
today.  You  owe  this  protection  to  vourself  and  family. 


THE  WATCH 
Box  107 


DOG  FIRE  ALARM  COMPANY 

White  Plains,  New  York 


A  Good Job 
Open  For 
A  Good  Han 


The  proposition  described  in  the  advertisement  above  offers 
men  of  good  character  an  opportunity  of  making  money.  You 
will  note  that  our  advertising  calls  for  inquiries.  We  want  the 
fanner  to  write  in  for  full  particulars.  These  inquiries  will  ba 
turned  over  to  our  men  to  follow  up  enabling  them  to  make  a 
quick  sale.  If  you  have  had  the  experience  of  selling  farm 
material  write  us  today  and  we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 
When  writing  give  complete  information  regarding  vourself 
and  as  to  whether  you  wish  to  handle  this  wonderful  inven¬ 
tion  as  a  side  line,  part  time  or  full  time.  Address  your  com¬ 
munications  to  H.  Auerbach,  General  Manager,  Watch  Dog 
Fire  Alarm  Company,  Box  107.  White;  1‘lains.  New  York 
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BEEKEEPERS’  SUPPLIES -MAY  SPECIAL  PRICE  DRIVE 


5  lbs.  25  lbs. 

Medium  Brood  Comb  Foundation . 60  lb.  .55  lb. 

Thin  Surplus  Comb  Foundation . 65  lb.  .60  lb. 

Standard  Hoffman  Frames . . . per  100.. 


SECTIONS  500  No.  1  4'A  x  4'A  x  1% . $6.40  No.  2 . 

1000  No.  1  4'/4x4'/4xl % .  12.60  No.  2 . 

HIVES  5 — 10  fr.  1  story  Excelsior  Covered  Hives . . . . 

5 —  8  fr.  1  story  Excelsior  Covered  Hives . . 

5 — 10  fr.  1  story  Metal  Covered  Hives  with  Inner  Covers . 

5—  8  fr.  1  story  Metal  Covered  Hives  with  Inner  Covers . . 

BEE  VEIL  Muth  Wire  Front,  Best  on  Earth . . . 

QUEEN  BEES  Three  Banded  or  Golden,  delivery  beginning  April  20th. 

1  Untested . $  1.25  1  Tested . ....$ 

12  Untested .  14.50  12  Tested . 


100  lbs. 

.50  lb. 
.55  lb. 
$5.00 

. $  5.75 

.  11.25 

. $12.90 

.  11.90 

.  15.65 

.  14.95 

.....  .90 

2.40 

24.00 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


Pearl  and  Walnut  Sts.  Send  for  our  complete  catalog  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


POSTPAID.  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  RELIABLE  CHICKS  and  we 
will  prove  to  you  IF  BETTER  CHICKS  COULD  BE  HATCHED  FOR  THE  MONEY  WE  WOULD 
BE  HATCHING  THEM. 


FLOCKS  PUKE  KIIF.D  CULLED  BY  EXPERTS 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  RELIABLE  CHICKS  that  have 
pleased  thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  Varieties.  COMBINATION  OFFERS.  VALUABLE 
BOOK  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


- HIGH  GRADE  BABY  CHICKS ! - 


POSTPAID. 


LIVE  DELIVERY 
Varieties 


GUARANTEE.  SIO  PER  100  AND  UP 


White  Wyandottes . . 

Mixed,  for  broilers . 

Catalog  free.  Stamps  appreciated. 

Wonderful  pure  bred  chicks  hatched  in  a  wonderfulway. 

TROUT VILLK  POULTRY  FARM 


Number  50 

1  00 

500 

tooo 

.  tr.oo 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

145.00 

.  1 9.50 

18.00 

87.60 

170.00 

.  9.50 

18.00 

.  6.00 

11.00 

52.00 

100.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad 

Troutville,  Va. 


Baby  Chicks  from  the  Famous  Picturesque  Farm 

These  chicks  are  from  all  breeding  stock  that  have  been  carefully  selected  and  culled  by  expert  men  for  egg 
production,  type,  color,  etc.  By  ordering  chicks  from  this  advertisement  you  will  get  chicks  that  must  satisfy. 


R.  I.  Redo . 

Barred  Rocks.. 

26 

$4.5# 

4.50 

60 

$9.00 

9.00 

100 

$17.00 

17.00 

500 

$80.00 

80.00 

1000 

$155.00 

155.00 

J.  B.  Giants  . 
Approved . . . 

25 

•  }  $11.00 

60 

$22.00 

100 

$40.00 

600 

$190.00 

Ziooo 

$370.00 

W.  Wyandottea 
W.  Leghorns.  . 

5.00 

4.00 

9.50 

7.50 

19.00 

15.00 

90.00 

70.00 

180.00 

135.00 

J.  B.  Giants  . 
Utility . 

•  }  9.00 

17.00 

30.00 

145.00 

280.00 

CHICKS  READY 

FOR  IMMEDIATE 

SHIPMENT 

Mixed . 

. ..  3.50 

6.00 

11.00 

50.00 

95.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  100 %  live  arrival  and  parcel  post  prepaid. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Box  71-B.  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 

STATE 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  MAY  8.  C.  White  Leghorns — May  1 

$2.-100  less  each  week.  Discounts  on  5DO  and  1,000  orders. 

Our  honesty  is  your  protection"  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


TESTED  CHICKS 

hlte  Wyandottes— May  1 . $26—100 

.  28—100 


$  9 

1  per  100 

and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Hogan  tested. 
White.  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100 — $12; 
500—J55.  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  100—  $14; 
500— $65.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
100— $15;  500— $76.  Beds,  100— $16.  500— $75. 
Mixed  chicks,  100— $9 ;  600— $45.  Guarantee  100<  deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door.  Free  Catalog,  lief :  Ickesburg  State 
Bank.  Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Box  40.  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Every  flock  is  carefully  bred  for  highest  type 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Birds  from  our 
flocks  have  won  in  some  of  the  largest  shows. 

All  popular  breeds  with  special  attention  to 
Hollywood  and  English  Leghorns.  Pure  bred, 
of  course.  Write  for  catalog.  You  will  he 
pleased  with  what  you  get  from  us. 

NONE-SUCH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  332- H  Ml.  Vernon,  Ohio 


The  Richfield  Hatchery  6SS 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  11c;  R.  I.  Red. 
Barred  and  Buff  Rooks.  13c;  S.  L.  Wyandotte, 
15c;  Mixed  or  Broilers,  9c.  Order  from  this  ad. 
and  order  early.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

G.  H.  EHRENZELLER  Richfield,  Pa. 


Chicks  For  Junerw 

“Parks”  Barr.  Rocks.®  13c;  ‘‘Owens"  S.  C. 
Reds,  14c;  *  Martin  ”  Wt.  W  y  a  udo  1 1  e  s,  15c  ; 
“  Marcy  "  Blk.  Giants,  30c:  Mixed,  12c.  Direct 
Strains.  None  better.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Send 

cash.  Bank  reference.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa 


B  a  b  y  Cbic  lx.  is 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks,  S.C.  Bhode 
Island  Beds,  Mixed  Chicks.  We  specialize  on 
vigorous,  day-old  chicks  bred  from  free-range 
stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  free  c  i  r  c  u  I  a  r.  Valle'*! 
View  Hatchery,  C  .  I.  BENNER,  Richfield, Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


AT  REDUCED 

PRICES 

50 

100 

500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

Barred  Rocks 

R.  1.  Reds 

6.50 

,12.00 

55.00 

Assorted  Chicks 

4.00 

8.00 

For  shipment  any  Toes.,  Wei  or  Tbur.  after  May  17th ^ 

Every  chick  guaranteed  from  the  best  of  free  range 
stock.  1  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Excellent  hatches  make  these  prices  possible.  Order 
yours  today.  Special  prices  on  larger  quantities. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARMi 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


MEADOW  BROOK  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Only 

13c 

MAY  DELIVERIES 

Postage  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  upon  request. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Stockton  -  N.  J. 


FROM 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 
Ferris  Leghorns,  13c 
Barred  Rocks,  14c 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


(3  A  F-l  Y  Mixed  or  Broilers . $9  per  100 

U M  U  *  S.  0,  W.  Leghorn .  11  per  100 

^  U  I  V  Barred  Rocks . 13  per  100 

w  ■*  1  ^  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%live  del.  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  paid  to  your  door.  FRANK  NACE,  M«AIlsterville,Pa.  R.  D.  2 

ttot/g  S.  C.  W.  and  Barron  Leghorns, 
|  I— I  1 1  K  ^  12c;  Barred  Rocks.  14c;  Reds, 
15c,  and  Mixed,  lOc  each.  100$ 
Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE.  Prop. 

McAlistei*viUe,  Pa. 


WYNGARDENS“ 


EGG-BRED 


’BABY 

CHICKS 


In  buying  Wyngarden’s  Chicks  you  get  stock 
sired  by  males  from  260  to  304  egg  hens. 
Guaranteed  strong,  healthy.  No  culls.  Estab¬ 
lished  I  8  years.  English  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Catalogue  Free. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  3i  Farms 
Bo*  N  ZEELAND.  MICH. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  April  16,  1924. 

Week  Total 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Fraticais,  L.  I . 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn .  . 

Wob  rn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . . . 

K,  C.  Foreman.  Mich . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  V.  Sheap,  Mich . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  K.  Guptill,  Maine . 

Storrs  Exp.  Station,  Conn . 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . 

WHITK  ROCKS 


Monstone  Farm,  Mass........ . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Clias.  E,  Butler,  Conn . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barotr.  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 


WHITK  WYANDOTTKS 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo . 

Obed  G,  Knight,  R.  I . 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky . . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemami,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  K.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y . 

H.  V.  Bierly,  Pa . 


RHODK  ISLAND  RKDS 


Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

Scott’s  Red  Farm,  II . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  . 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

Femside  Farm,  Mass . 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Piuecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn . 

W.  A.  Dickinson.  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Red  Mount  Farm.  Mass .  .. 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Frauds  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott.  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . ‘.... 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Hanson's  Poultry  Farm.  Ore . 

C.  C.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn.  . 

St.  John's  Poultry  Farm,  Mo . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 
R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

White  Springs  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Featherland  Farm,  Pa . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y . 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


43 

912 

46 

747 

43 

873 

27 

523 

34 

529 

37 

740 

40 

607 

28 

775 

43 

883 

53 

751 

41 

658 

44 

656 

33 

535 

29 

593 

44 

798 

27 

412 

38 

639 

52 

622 

25 

464 

40 

938 

22 

[647 

36 

632 

29 

603 

37 

657 

51 

867 

40 

586 

42 

1023 

32 

715 

35 

659 

29 

849 

37 

675 

17 

600 

22 

590 

44 

798 

37 

875 

38 

818 

40 

741 

53 

558 

42 

630 

19 

302 

42 

713 

49 

983 

43 

810 

44 

949 

52 

833 

35 

548 

46 

659 

34 

745 

41 

604 

49 

609 

53 

1238 

36 

660 

47 

880 

54 

657 

32 

575 

41 

609 

35 

860 

54 

921 

38 

862 

33 

678 

32 

911 

31 

692 

42 

1057 

34 

795 

35 

897 

33 

893 

44 

1022 

16 

756 

36 

678 

31 

882 

40 

653 

42 

669 

9 

443 

40 

937 

38 

774 

17 

767 

44 

934 

44 

851 

25 

790 

37 

1196 

38 

991 

36 

688 

56 

1198 

27 

529 

31 

580 

40 

924 

29 

715 

24 

739 

44 

775 

36 

878 

43 

724 

49 

819 

41 

625 

32 

690 

44 

563 

39 

852 

34 

659 

37 

883 

6 

459 

33 

851 

Total .  3716  71502 


A  Cross-bred  Duck 

What  would  be  the  result  from  cross¬ 
ing  the  Indian  Runner  or  the  Pekin 
duck?  A  superior  Bird?  J.  K.  G. 

I  would  not  advise  making  this  cross, 
as  nothing  can  be  gained  by  it,  and  the 
progeny  will  undoubtedly  be  part  of  each 
kind,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  which 
would  not  be  very  beautiful  to  look  at. 

As  a  rule  Indian  Runners  lay  green 
eggs,  and  the  majority  of  Pekins  lay 
white  eggs,  although  some  strains  that 
have  not  been  kept  up  to  standard  lay 
part  of  each,  and  by  crossing  one  might 
expect  a  large  percentage,  if  not  all. 
green  eggs. 

In  years  past  the  Pekins  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  good  layers,  but  by  careful  selec¬ 
tion  and  studying  types  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  increase  the  annual  average  per 
bird  in  large  flocks,  so  that  now  the 
Pekins  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  most 
of  the  Indian  Runners,  and  nothing 
would,  therefore,  be  gained  in  the  way  of 
egg  production  by  a  cross. 

As  for  color,  this  would  depend  on 
what  variety  of  Runners  were  used.  If 
White  Indian  Runner  were  crossed  with 
Pekins  they  would  naturally  be  white ;  if 
Fawn  or  Penciled  Runners  were  crossed 
with  Pekins  there  would  be  some  pure  of 
each  color,  the  majority,  or  50  per  ceut, 
would  be  part  of  each  color. 

New  York.  roy  e.  pakdee. 


50,000  WHITE 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 
at  These  Reduced  Prices 


Kerr’s  Guaranted  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  are  bred  under  the  supervision 
of  our  own  experts. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PRICES 


Kerr’s 

Utility  Prices 


Kerr’s  Special 
Matings  Prices 


100  Chicks  $14.00 
50  “  7.50 

25  “  4.00 


100  Chicks  $19.00 
50  “  10.00 

25  “  5.25 


The  price  for  500  chicks  is  Vs  cent 
less  per  chick,  and  for  1,000  chicks,  one 
cents  less  per  chick  than  the  100  lot 
price. 

Order  today.  Ask  for  our 
1924  Kerr  Chick  Book. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.) 

Newark,  N.  1.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Box  No.  9  Box  No.  9 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Box  No.  9 


Springfield,  Man. 
Box  No  9 


12c  CHICKS  14c 

• 

14c  each  from  May  10  to  May  23 
12c  each  after  May  23 
in  lots  of  100  or  more 

Big  hatches  of  splendid  chicks  from 
our  vigorous,  high-producing  White 
Leghorns  allows  us  to  reduce  our 
May  prices  almost  one-half.  This 
is  your  chance  to  get  high  quality 
stock  at  lowest  prices. 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  Ass’n 
Box  F  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


HOLLYWOOD 
MATED — $15  per  100 
Rural  Strain,  $13 
Brown  Leghorns  $14-$1 3 
Stock  certified  by  Michigan 
Baby  Chick  Association 
Anconas— Barred  Rocks 
Large  illustrated  catalogFREE 
RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  103  Zeeland,  Mich. 


W°0D1farms 

GUARANTEED  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Why  not  get  the  best  while  you  are  at  it  ?  Woodward 
Farms  chicks  represent  the  very  finest  quality  obtain¬ 
able.  We  positively  guarantee  that  you  are  going  to  he 
well  pleased  and  satisfied. 

Woodward  Farms  chicks  MUST  be  superior.  They 
come  from  a  carefully  selected  strain  of  producers  and 
for  every  penny  you  invest  you  will  get  many  dollars 
in  return. 

We  specialize  in  quality,  not  quantity.  You  get  chicks 
from  breeders  that  have  never  been  forced  by  artificial 
lights,  that  have  had  the  full  benefit  of  a  free  range  and 
the  chicks  are  hatched  as  nature  intended  they  should  he. 

WK  GUARANTEE  100*  LIVE  DELIVERY 
Send  for  catalog  and  price  list 

Box  1  84  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


SCHWEGLER’S 

“TH  0  R-O-B  RE  D” 

BABY  CHICKS 

“Live  and  Lay” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  12c  and  up.  Ol  der  now  for  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  97%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  Free  baby  chick  book. 
F.  A.  8C1IYY  KGLER.207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


5,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

FOR  JUNE  DELIVERY.  These  chicks  are  all  from  our 
own  breeders  and  are  bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high 
egg  production,  Price,  $12  perlOO  or  810  per  100  for 
all  orders  of  200  and  over.  We  prepay  postage  and 
guarantee  100  %  live  delivery.  10%  cash  books  your 
order.  CLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM,  LaFargeville,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Reds.  12c;  B.  1\ 
Rocks,  11c;  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  10c  ;  and  Mixed, 
chicks,  8c.  These  chicks 
are  all  from  free  range  stock.  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER _ McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  O  HICKS  'bSlK 

$10—100.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $12—100.  B.  Rocks 
$15.  R.  I.  Reds.  $15.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  De 
livered  free.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  3.  Millerstawn,  P«’ 


Sfi  Wh  la  I  Ptrhnrn«  June’  Jul^  delivery.  50,000  Tan- 
.  U.  nmie  Legnorns  ered  and  Hollywood  chicks,  *8.78. 
For  immediate  delivery.  2,000  ten-wk.old  cockerels,  Holly¬ 
wood  and  Tancred  strains,  S 1 .50.  Kindly  request  inf’rmtn. 
100%  live  del.  Sat.  guar.  Trail's  End  Poultry  Farm,  Gordansville,  Vs. 
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The  Henyard 


Brooder  Compartment  in  Henhouse 

I  have  300  chicks  ;  would  it  be  advi.9- 
able  to  use  half  of  the  henhouse  for  a 
brooder  house?  The  half  is  20x20  and 
has  never  been  used  for  bens,  being  built 
new  last  Fall.  Have  hens  in  the  other 
half  of  the  house ;  both  sides  have  dirt 
floor,  the  former  being  raised  about  4  ft. 
above  the  ground  with  rocks,  stones,  etc. 

We  have  a  1,000-chick  brooder  stove  to 
use  in  the  house.  Could  one  use  a  1,000- 
chick  stove  in  an  8x12  house  for  300  to 
350  chicks?  Henhouse  is  8%  ft.  high  in 
front  and  4%  ft.  high  in  the  rear. 

Boonville,  N.  Y.  a.  r. 

If  you  can  partition  or  curtain  off  the 
part  of  the  building  that  you  wish  to  use 
for  little  chicks,  so  that  the  stove  can 
furnish  enough  heat  for  it,  you  should 
have  a  desirable  place  to  raise  your  flock. 
You  will  not  need  all  of  the  20x20  ft. 
room,  and  it  will  be  as  well  to  have  a 
gpace  between  the  old  fowls’  end  and  that 
used  by  the  little  chicks,  for  added  pre¬ 
caution  against  lice  or  mites.  As  the 
end  of  the  building  that  you  expect  to 
use  is  new  and  has  never  had  hens  in  it, 
there  should  be  no  mites  in  it.  I  am 
now  using  one  end  of  a  poultry-house  for 
a  flock  of  350  chicks  in  the  same  way 
that  you  propose,  and  with  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  though  I  have  no  fowls  in  the 
other  end.  A  stove  of  any  size  may  be 
used  in  an  8x12  house,  but  it  is  better 
Dot  to  put  more  than  from  300  to  350 
chicks  together.  Early  in  the  season, 
when  the  weather  is  raw  and  cold,  this 
number  is  too  many ;  250  chicks  in  a 
flock  are  enough  for  March  and  early 
April  in  New  York  State.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  to  keep  1.000  chicks  together, 
and  a  skilled  poultryman,  under  favorable 
conditions,  might  make  a  success  of  it. 
The  attempt  should  be  left  to  such  men, 
however.  With  a  well-built  brooder  house 
there  would  be  no  object  in  using  a  large 
stove  for  350  chicks.  In  a  larger  build¬ 
ing  it  might  be  needed  for  warmth. 

M.  B.  D. 


ing  them  in  place  so  that  you  can  drop 
each  sash  back  at  the  top  for  a  short 
distance  into  the  building,  closing  the 
side  openings  thus  made  by  V-shaped 
boards  cut  to  fit  against  the  side  rails  of 
the  sashes.  This  will  make  all  air  enter 
over  the  top  of  the  windows  when  opened, 
as  they  should  be,  in  the  Winter.  Re¬ 
move  the  windows  entirely  in  warm 
weather.  If  ceiled  overhead  the  building 
will  be  warmer.  The  essentials  in  mak¬ 
ing  over  this  building  will  be  to  make  it 
airtight  upon  all  sides  but  the  one  con¬ 
taining  the  windows,  so  that  ventilation 
can  be  obtained  through  these  without 
drafts,  and  to  make  these  window's  large 
enough  to  flood  the  interior  of  the  build¬ 
ing  with  light.  m.  b.  D. 


Mash  for  Little  Chicks 

I  would  like  to  make  a  baby  chick 
mash,  and  would  use  beef  scrap  or 
ground  bone,  and  also  fishmeal  to  each 
100  lbs.  of  other  ground  grains  mixed. 
How  much  fish  meal  would  be  best  to  use 
to  the  mash,  and  beef  scrap  or  ground 
bone?  -  A.  B. 

Mary  del,  Md. 

A  good  mash  for  little  chicks  may  be 
made,  as  suggested  in:  a  bulletin  from  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  by  mix¬ 
ing  three  parts  of  wheat  bran,  one  part 
wheat  middlings,  one  part  eornmeal,  one 
part  ground  oats,  one  part  bonemeal  and 
one-half  part  beef  scrap.  For  chicks  up 
to  five  or  six  weeks  of  age,  the  ground 
oats  and  beef  scrap  ought  to  be  sifted  to 
remove  coarse  hulls  and  large  pieces  of 
bone.  These  parts  are  by  weight.  An¬ 
other  good  formula  is  two  parts  wheat 
bran  and  one  each  of  wheat  middlings, 
eornmeal  or  hominy,  sifted  ground  oats, 
and  sifted  beef  scrap.  The  first  mixture 
does  not  contain  as  much  meat  scrap, 
and  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  should  be 
fed  with  it.  If  either  of  these  are  used, 
the  amount  of  Leef  scrap  in  the  second 
mixture  may  be  largely  cut  down.  When 
all  the  milk  that  the  chicks  will  con- 
surae  is  fed,  meat  scrap  may  be  omitted 
from  the  mash.  When  meat  scrap  is  fed, 
fish  scrap  is  not  needed,  and  the  meat 
scrap  is  to  be  preferred.  Sour  skim-milk 
or  buttermilk  should  always  be  fed  little 
chicks  from  the  start,  if  possible,  even  if 
it  can  be  had  only  in  limited  quantity. 

M.  B.  D. 


Fattening  Fowls 

I  buy  chickens,  and  I  want  to  know 
what  to  feed  to  get  them  fat  quickly. 
Should  I  keep  them  in  a  small  house?  Do 
table  scraps  from  a  hotel  do  them  any 
good?  J.M.L. 

Delaware. 

I  should  keep  fowls  that  I  was  fatten¬ 
ing  in  a  small  enclosure,  not  necessarily 
a  house,  except  at  night.  If  you  wish  to 
pen  them,  give  them  about  2  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space  each,  and  divide  into  small 
flocks,  about  30  birds  to  a  flock.  To  fat¬ 
ten  quickly,  give  finely  ground  grains, 
corn,  buckwheat,  barley,  oats,  etc.,  and 
mix  into  a  batter  with  skim-milk.  A 
Cornell  ration  for  fattening  pen-fed  birds 
is  50  lbs.  eornmeal,  20  lbs.  white  wheat 
middlings  and  10  lbs.  ground  heavy  oats. 
Mix  to  a  batter  at  each  feeding  with  but¬ 
termilk  or  skim-milk,  using  approximate¬ 
ly  2  lbs.  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  mash. 
If  milk  is  not  available,  20  lbs.  of  meat 
scrap  may  replace  it,  using  water  to  wet 
it  up  with.  The  other  grains  mentioned 
are  equally  fattening,  however.  Two 
weeks  is  about  as  long  as  fowls  will 
stand  up  under  this  forced  feeding,  and 
they  should  be  disposed  of  before  they  go 
“off  feed.”  Table  scraps  from  hotels  are 
good,  though  they  need  looking  over  to 
avoid  feeding  musty  bread,  spoiled  meat, 
etc.  Keep  quarters  and  utensils  clean 
when  feeding  to  fatten  quickly  and,  if 
fowls  display  lack  of  appetite,  omit  a 
meal.  You  may  find  it  more  profitable  *o 
take  more  time  and  feed  less  forcing  ra¬ 
tions.  M.  B.  D. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  White  LEGHORNS 

OFFICIAL  RECORDS  UP  TO  231  EGGS 
2nd  laying  year  at  <  ’ornell  University .  Trap  nested 
extensively  and  pedigreed  for  the  past  eight  years. 
CHICKS,  JUNE  1st.  $14  per  100;  $180 per  1,000. 
“  “  lOth,  18  "  "  lOO  •' 

Free  circular.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 
WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Odessa"'  "^new'york 

June  S.  C.  REDCHICKS  Grow  Fast 

Start  now  with  better  Reds  from  Vermont  certified 
accredited  dark  red  birds.  June  prices  20c;  over  300 
18c.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS.  K10,  Hartland,  Vermont 

BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  high  record  stock  at  reduced  prices 
CHIX  after  May  5th.  Circular  Free. 

NAUV00  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  ETTERS.  PA, 


Converting  Garage  into  Henhouse 

I  have  a  one-car  garage  made  of  gal¬ 
vanized  tin  15  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide  and  8 
ft.  high,  which  I  would  like  to  use  for 
chickens.  Should  I  board  up  the  inside? 
There  is  one  window  in  it,  and  the  floor 
is  cemented.  c.  s. 

New  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

This  garage  may  be  converted  into  a 
poultry-house  that  will  accommodate 
about  50  fowls.  It  will  probably  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  ceil  it  up  inside  with  some  matched 
stuff,  or,  at  least,  with  boards,  a.s  the  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  walls  will  not  be  very  warm 
in  cold  weather.  Make  all  sides  but  one 
facing  the  east  or  south  airtight,  and 
place  two  windows  in  one  of  these  sides, 
using  ordinary  double  sash  and  arrang- 


Sf*  A  KlPflki  A  Q  Sheppard  strain.  Hutching 
■  eggs,  $3-15;  $10— 100,  Pre¬ 

paid.  Baby  chicks,  $13— 60;  *25— 100.  6  SIMMS.  Bo«  T.  Lake. M.». 

Anonnao  Chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  State  your  wants 
HllUUIIdo  and  get  prices.  GEO.  K.  BOWDI8H,Espei  anr.,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandottee.  Regai-Dorcas  strain.  Eggs  from  A-l 
Layers  of  large  eggs.S1.50- 15;  S7-100.  R.  Hill, Seneca  Falls.N.Y. 

L  fJA  From  Choice  Stock.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 

CUUJ  $1.50-15.  $2.50-30;  $4-50.  Indian  Runner 
Pucks,  51. 50-setting;  S2.50-two  settings;  $4—50. 
W.  C.  Geese,  30c  each;  $2.50—10. 

R.  P.  CAMPBELL _ • _ Atlantic  Hiahlands,  N  J. 

Jersey  lllaek  Limit  stock.  Hatching  eggs,  baby 
chicks.  ULAIVEI.T  -  llolm del,  >.  J, 

Itrahnias.  Hutching  eggs,  $2— 15;  $3.50— 30;  $10 
—100.  ANNA  11.  CORWIN  H.  Xu.  3  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


I  Ight 

L  —loi 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highestmarketever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kings 
*  specialty.  Ail  other  breeds.  Write  forPrices 

Allstan  Squab  Co., 


Iholee  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Hatching  Eggs 
»  at  $4  dozen,  C.  O.  D.  Frit*  Bartel,  Quechee,  Vermont 


Turkeys 


White  Holland  Garden  winner  1922-23-24. 

E.  J.  Niven  -  Darien,  Conn. 


Fawn  Indian  Pitnnpr  ®ajck  eggs.  $1.50 — 12. 
rdWtl  inuian  Runner  w.  J.  Barber  Manlius,  N.Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $5  per  10  eggs,  from 
good  stock.  Miss  Annie  Wilhelm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

BEAUTIFUL  ('[«_}  Rrnn7a Tiirl/auo  Hatched  llrst  part 
GOLD  BACK  OlanT  DrOflZe  I  urkeys  of  May,  l»2:i.  Well 

bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS  ItElI.Y,  Plymouth,  lliu. 

Tniilmicn Coava  “"t*  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
lUUlUUhC  UtChC  Eggs.  $5  per  doz.  Order  from  this  adv. 
H.  II.  FREEH  Telford,  Fa. 


..  8  v.  ^ 


2c  Difference  in  the  Chick  May  Mean 
$2  Difference  in  the  Laying  Pullet 

You  can  order  the  always-satisfactory  Rc.emont  Chicks  and  know  that  every  pullet  you 
raise  will  be  a  good  specimen  and  a  worker.  Baby  chicks  look  much  alike  when  hatched, 
but  there  is  a  heap  of  difference  when  they  reach  maturity.  This  difference  lies  In  their  breed¬ 
ing.  There  Is  twelve  years  of  painstaking  breeding  back  of  Rosemont  Chicks.  And  blood  will  tell. 

It  costs  a  heap  more  to  produce  Rosemont  Chicks,  but  our  modest  prices  are  less  than 
many  charge  for  “just  chicks.”  And  these  prices  include  delivery  by  parcel  post  prepaid.  F"ull  count 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Quick  shipment. 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns  . . 

Buff  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns  . . . 

Barred  Rocks  .  4.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  4.75 

White  Wyandottes  .  5.50 

White  Rocks  _ ' .  5. 00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  9.50 

Send  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad,  enclosing  check  or  money  order. 

Weaned  Pullets — 12  Weeks — Only  $1  Each 

White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns  and  Anconas  ready  for  delivery. 

Big  catalog,  richly  illustrated,  colored  covers,  mailed  free  on  request. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

500  Chicks 

1000  Chicks 

$  8.00 

$15.00 

$72.50 

$145.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

9.00 

18.00 

85.00 

170.00 

10.00 

20.00 

95.00 

185.00 

10.00 

19.00 

90.00 

180.00 

18.00 

33. 00 

LLPOI 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 

Buy  NOW  at  Reduced  Prices 

I  to  buy  chicks  like  Hillnnt  Qualltv  <'hlel>o  m*  _ 


FHceuaa  low  „  the... 

FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

White  Leghorns .  26 

Black  or  Brown  Leghorns  . * 

Barred  Rocks  or  Anconas . 

R.  I.  Reds .  .... 

White  Rocks  .  .  .  .  .  ....'. . 

White  Wyandottes  or  Black  Minorca* 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Mating  A),  Wh.  Rocks  ^  *£ECIAL 


Rush  your  order— 


$4.00 

4.00 

4.50 
4.75 
5.00 

5.50 
MATINGS 
60 


100 

$14.00 

14.00 

16.00 

17.00 

18.00 

20.00 


600 

$67.50 

67.50 

77.50 

82.50 

87.50 
97*50 


60 

$7.50 

7.50 

8.50 
8.75 

9.50 

_  _  _  10.50 

L*jKhOrnS  tmeuiiK 

....  or,  Wh-  Wyandottes  . 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Mating  B),  81k.  Leg 

horns  or  Barred  Rocks  ....  5.50  10.50  20.00  97  so  ton  nn 

All  Chicks  Oe.iv.red  Postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Send  Money  Order, 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  French  Town,  N.  J.  Member  International 

’  *  Baby  Chick  Association 


1000 

$130.00 
130.00 
150.00 
160.  CO 
170. r  O 
190.  OC 


100 


$6.75  $12.75  $25.00 


600 

$122.50 


1000 

$240.00 


PINE  TREE  BABY  CHICKS 


Healthy,  sturdy,  pure-bred  youngsters  ordered  now  will  be  shipped  on  Mav 
13th,  14th,  20th,  21st  or  28th,  as  desired,  and  at  these  new  low  prices 

PINE  TREE  PURE-BRED  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$13.50 

$65.00 

4.50 

8.50 

15. 50 

77.00 

4.75 

8.50 

16.50 

80.00 

5.50 

10.50 

19.50 

95  00 

5.00 

9.50 

17.00 

82.50 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $4.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds....  .  4.75 

OUAUTy|SCRVICt  Wh  WyBndoUes  or  Wh  Rockg  5  50 

Anconas .  5.00 

PINE  TREE  Special -Mated  CHICKS 

S,  C.  White  Leghorns .  $  9.50  Sl^OO  S 

Barred  Rocks  or  Rhode  Island  Reds .  10.00  19  50 

White  Wyandottes .  12.00  22^00 

8  to  10  weeks  old  White  Leghorn  Pallets  for  immediate  delivery  80c  each;  12  weeks  old  $1.00. 

All  shipments  prepaid.  Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 


1.000 

$130.00 

150.00 

160.00 

180.00 

160.00 


500 

85.00 

95.00 

105.00 


Box  R 


STOCKTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  fetJTO 

The  prices  on  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  are  for  delivery  before  May  25th,  after  that  date  one-half  nriee- 
HATCHING  EGOS  from  hock  mated  yearling  hens,  mated  to  early  hatched  vigorous  cockerels— *2  50  per 
lo  eggs  ;  98.00  per  50  eggs  ;  91 5.00  per  100  eggs.  BABY  CHICKS  from  same  eggs  twice  the  iiiTove  pi  i<fes. 

6-week-old  COCKERELS,  92.00  each  8-week-old,  92.50  each  I  0-week-old,  9 3.00  each 
,viLare  now  ?r<i«':8  for  breeding  cockerels  for  delivery  in  September.  These  birds  will  not  be  on 

free  lange  with  pullets  this  summer.  March  hatched,  97.00  to  910.00.  April  hatched,  95. 00  to  96  00 
2/,«w(th°^-iiVevd?^ bvery  guarantee  on  chiCKS-80!*  hatch  on  eggs.  Satisfaction  on  growing  stock 

;  with  order,  balance  at  time  of  shipment.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  check,  money-order  or  draft 
Write  tor  Circular  No.  10  _ THE  LILAC  POULTRY  FARM,  North  Oration.  Ma... 


DARBY’S  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 

1st  Pen  Vineland  Laying  Contest  1921 

3d  “  “  “  “ 


3d 

a 

<<  u 

44 

3d 

44 

Bergen  Co.  “ 

44 

2d 

44 

Storrs  “ 

44 

5th 

44 

Vineland 

44 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

(Sired  by  sons  and  brothers  of  hens  in  above  pens) 

C.  T.  Darby  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


TOCKTON 


Immediate  Delivery 


BABY  CHICKS 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

(The  famous  Sanborn  stock) 

Trapnest  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Unbeatable 
layers.  Records  up  te  314  eggs. 

These  sturdy  livable  chix  now  at  reduced  prices. 
Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

B°*  20  Attleboro 

S.  C. 

WHITE 
LEGHORN 


Masa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Big,  husky  fellows,  full  of  vitality,  from  selected 
heavy  producing,  free  range  breeders  of  the  best  lay¬ 
ing  strains.  Quality,  service,  satisfaction  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir- 
c'ular-  HARRY  F.  PALMER  Mlddleport.  N.  Y. 

BARRON'S  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

S15perl00.  Eggs,  $5  per  100.  Lower  price  on  large  or¬ 
ders.  White  Rocks  and  Leghorn  hens  for  sale  at  low 
prices.  Bnohtwaters  Poultry  Farm,  Briohtwaters,  L.  I,.  N.Y. 


We  are  one  of  the  few  hatcheries  able 
to  make  immediate  shipment  now.  Send 
your  order  today.  Tell  us  when  you 
want  your  chicks.  No  uncertainty;  no 
delay.  Quality  up  to  the  hijeheat.  All 
beavy-layingr  strains. 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Wyandottes 


50 

$8.00 

9.00 

9.00 

11.00 


100 

$14.00 

16.50 

17.00 

20.00 


500 

$66.00 

80.00 

82.50 

9750 


Soeciil  prices  .a  larger  quantities. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  Y  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS 


rillpIfC  !;«rr  Barron 1  White ^Leghorns,  18<-;  Burred 
LnlLIYj  JtockH, lie;  Reds,  12ci  White  Leghorns,  9e; 

.  i  ■'I’xed  chicks,  8e  each.  .Satisfaction  guar- 

anteed.  Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery,  Miller.tow..,  Pa. 

Phlrlr  C  W-  B-  Rocks.  Reds,  Mixed,  9c  and 

lllllllVa  '>!>•  8!ife  delivery  guarant’d.  Circular  free. 

M.  S.  Hart  •  McAllstervillo,  Pa. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Frost-proof  combs.  Heavy  egg  producers.  Baby 
_  __  _  chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 

J.  M.  CHASE  Box  G  Wallklll,  N.  Y. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  DIRECT  st  C  WH,TE 

Eggs,  $10  per  hundn 

II.  O.  Akhbery  A  Son 


LEGHORNS 

Chicks,  828  per  hundred. 

-  Nodus.  Pi.  Y. 


EIGHT-WEEK  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  otji-  WORD  that  every  BIRD 
Will  SATISFY  the  moot  critical  EYE. 

Delivery  each  week  after  May  1st.  $l.l5cach;  $100  per  100. 
Illust  d  Catalog.  JUST*  POULTRY  F«RM.  Box  R.  Southampton.  9.Y. 
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Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


May  10,  1924 


CHICKS 

FROM  GOOD  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks,  14c;  Wyandottes,  15c;  Anconas,  14c; 
Leghorns.  12c;  Mixed.  9c.  Special  price  on  large 
lots.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  and  Ref.  free. 

LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


BREEDERS  CHIGKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm.  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  frff 


HEALTHY 
FREE-RANGE  STOCK 

S.  C.  Buff  and  W.  Leghorns,  $12 — 100.  Bailed 
Rock  and  R.  I.  Reds,  $14 — 100.  White  Rocks, 
$16—100.  Lite  Mixt,  $9— 100.  Hevy  Mixt,  $11 
— 100.  Sat.  guar,  or  money  refunded.  Circ.  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  13c;  Reds,  14c.  and  Mixed,  10c,  Safe 
delivery  guar.  Circ.  free.  B.  W.  AMEY.Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CHICKS  From  Our  Own  Breeders 

Single  Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Reds  and 
Anconas.  Pure  bred,  strong,  vigorous  stock  that  will 
live  and  grow.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


U/L'.l.  I  OL'  $llal00.  White  Wyandotte, $14. 

White  Leghorn  UhlCKS  Free  and  Safe  del.  guar.  Hund¬ 
reds  of  satisfied  cust’ers.  ULSH  P0ULTRX  FARM,PorlTre*orlon,Pa. 


pL'  .  Bar  Rocks,  12c;  Reds;  14o;  W.  Leghorns,  10c; 

Mixed,  8c.  100%  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  11AT011EKY,  MoAlistervlIle,  Pa. 


6  Varieties.  Reds,  14c;  White  Rocks,  ISc; 
AIllUYj  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  11c;  Broil¬ 
ers,  9o.  Free  circular.  KIIANK  HI.IJM,  New  Washington.  Oldo 


U 1 1114  AIL'D  miriiC  Are  strong  to  live,  heavy  to 
HIJlTilllEilV  lay,  best  paying  breeds. 

1  Oc  up.  Hummer's  Poultry  Plant  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PL'  I—  trom  Heavy-Laying  Flocks.  Barred  Rooks,  13c; 
uniCKS  Mixed,  8c.  lOOjS  guarantee.  Pamphlet.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  R.  J.  Ehrlsman  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  11c;  Barred  Rock,  18c;  Red,  18c; 
Mixed.  Re.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 

guaranteed.  C.  I’.  Leister  McAlisterville,  l*a. 


OlllflfC  BARRON  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
**  *  *■'  “  BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Free  range  yearling  breeders  used.  Custom  Hatch¬ 
ing,  S3  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  $20  per  hundred. 

SUNSET  FARM 

J.  J.  REILLY.  Supl.  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


pL*  L_  Tom  Barron  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  18c  each;  English 
UniCKS  Leghorns,  lll£e  each;  Buff  Leghorns,  18o  each; 
Rocks  and  Reds,  14c  each  ;  Heavy  mixed,  11c  ;  Light,  9c. 

CL0Y0  NIEMOND  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  4 


n  A  nif  /■’HIV  *0,000  for  MAT  delivery.  Barred 
tf/IKY  «,tllA  Rocks,  12c  each,  W.  Leghorns,  10c 
each.  LIVE  count  and  satisfaction 

guar.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Prtp.,  Harringtsn.  Del 


OU  I  IX  Q  S.  C.  W.  L  eg  home,  1  1c; 

■  I  I  IV  9  Mixed,  8c.  Special  prices 

on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100j{  guaranteed.  All  free-range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.FRYMOYER,  McAlLtervllle,  I’e. 


White  Wyandotte  Records  at  Storrs 

Pens  2265,  2179,  2234,  Individual  records  from  200  10  308- 
Eggs  one-half  price  after  May  1st.  0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgatsn,  R.  I. 


While  WuondnUa  Chicks,  $14—100,  up.  Eggs,  $<>—100, 
limit)  It ) dll u U i IB  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 
31st  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist— it  pays.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  O. 


White  Wyandotte  c&im 

Martin-Dorcas  Direct.  Prices  Reduced.  Write  for 
price  list  at  once.  A.  B.  CARD,  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 


S.C.R.I.RED  CHICKS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  From  trap-nested  non-sit- 
ting  liens.  Baby  Chicks,  $25  per  100.  Deliveries 
weekly.  A.  H.  FINGAR 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  New  York 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs.  $2.50-15;  $7-50; 
812  —TOO.  Circular.  B.  Quackenbush,  Oarien.  Conn, 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chicks  and  “  Certified  ”  or 

4‘  Production  Bred.”  L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON,  Route  7,  Oswego,  N  T. 


S. C.  R. I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm’s 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  Catalog  free, 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


s.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 

Winners  State  Fair;  many  other  shows;  large  type; 
prolific;  green  sheen.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  Thomp¬ 
son's  best  Buff  Orpingtons,  Owen’s  choicest.  Buy 
good,  breed  them,  better  get  the  best.  Eggs.  $2  for 
15;  $5  for  50;  $10  for  100.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville.  Madison  Co..  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Black  Minorcas 

Specializing  in  eggs,  chicks,  stock. 

GREGG'S  MATCHLESS  MINORCAS.  Sycamore.  Ohio  Box  256 


A\Tftl\IAS  Ultra  ^uaUty  WHITE  WY- 

flllClFlI/lJ  baby  CHICKS  .  vnnTTVC 

R.  and  S.  C.  Circulars.  ANDU  1  lfcj 

EARLES.  WILSON,  Box  497,  Hammond,  NY.  (Sec.  NY.  A  C.) 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods; 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

EGGS-CHICKS 
Stock  Now  Half  Price 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 
winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham¬ 
pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  made 
—  net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr.  Carr, 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  made  over  $800  profit  from  53  hens. 
16  page  Circular  FREE.  Large  Catalog  Booklet 
25  cents.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass  n. 

J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


World’s  Official  Record-313  Eggs 

A  .C.  JONES’  Barred  Rocks 

CHICKS-EGGS-BREEDING-STOCK 

Send  for  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES’  POULTRY  FARM 

Georgetown  Dept.  A  Delaware 


Kent  Barred  Rocks 

Contest  records  of  last  year— 270  at  Storrs,  264  at 
Michigan,  251  at  Vineland.  Sweepstake  winners, 
production  bred  classes  at  Syracuse.  Certified,  pedi¬ 
greed.  Breeding  Cockerels,  Baby  Chicks,  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  Cazenovia,  New  York 


BARRED  ROCKS-Whlti  Leghorn,  Brteders,  Eggs 
Chicks  at  reduced  prices.  10-12  wks.-old  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  ready  May  10th.  Circular. 

Julos  F.  Francais  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  |  ROCK  Pullets 

March  and  April  Hatched 

STUART  H.  HEIST  .  •  Penllyn,  Penna- 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  SZZuaZZ 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs  and  N.  J.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wed¬ 
nesday.  For  mating  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass. 


Yama  Farms  Famous  Strain  m  unuucu 

Minorca’s  lay  the  largest  hen’s  eggs  known:  White  shelled 
and  lots  of  them.  Hens  weigh  7  lbs.  and  over.  Stock  des¬ 
cended  from  MadisonSquare  winners— Strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous  with  bright  red  combs  and  white  lobes.  Splendid  green 
sheen  Chicks,  *21  per  100  for  April.  F.ggs.JIO  per  100.  Barred 
Rock  baby  chicks  from  large,  healthy  standard  type,  free 
range  stock.  Chicks,  $19  for  April.  Eggs,  $8  per  100. 
E.  B.  TXTLOR,  ftullry  Dipt.  Tims  fsrmt,  Nap.noch.  Ulttsr  C»„  W,  T. 


Baby  Chicks  S.  G.  White  Leghorns  strain. *20  per  100 

for  May;  *19  for  June.  Chs».  Taylor,  Liberty.  N.  Y, 

White  Leghorn*.  D.  Tancred’s  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers.  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N  T. 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

Trapnested,  pedigreed  hens,  mated  to  cockerels  of  Holly¬ 
wood’s  best  pen  (direct) 280  to  304  eggs.  Prices,  $22  pet  100. 
Wkl’y  shtpm’ts.  A,  H.  Fingar,  Sunnykrook  Poultry  Firm.Eliiaxille,  N.T. 


BARTLETT’S  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Trap-nested  and  Pedigreed  for  ten  years.  BABY 
CHICKS.  All  stock  Mass.  State  Tested.  Catalog. 

Emory  H.  Bartlett  Box  13  Fntield,  Mass. 


OVERLAY 


BROWN 

_  _  _ _  LEGHORNS 

hs  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lav- 
re.  Big  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri- 
nn  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
hlcego.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
!ggs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
VERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


Flaccus  Leghorns 

Among  leading  pens  N.  Y.  contest.  50  Tailored 
chicks  810.  Flaccus  Farms,  Glensliaw,  Pa. 


For  Sale.  March  Hatched  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
let*.  $1  each.  J.  H.  Partridge  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


D.W.  Young  Strain  s  cc„w,LcEK0R" 

from  birds  that  win,  lay  and  pay,  at  815  per  100, 
delivery  May  13th,  19th  and  21st. 

H.  N.  CONNER  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Kulp  strain.  Bred  to  lay  and  do  lay.  Chicks  for  sale. 
Circular  free.  Hugh  E.  Patterson  Clayton,  N.Y. 


JERSEY  Black  GIANTS 

Start  right  with  best  strain  chicks  and  eggs  from 
"  State  Inspected  Approved  Flock." 

BLtOOKCREST  FA  KM  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


For  Sale— Jersey  Black  Giant  Stock 

and  eggs  for  hatching.  H.  F.  S0N0ER,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Hatching  Eggs  5Md°  $Tahp“r 

hundred  in  case  lots.  Brookcrest  Farm,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


Jersey  lllnek  Giant  Eggs  for  sale.  Closely  called. 
Special  matings,  $3.60  per  15.  HENRY  CHILDS.  Malone,  H.T. 


Bull  Orpington  Hatching  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15 ;  $8  hundred. 
Winter  layers.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Howden  Fillmore,  N.Y. 


GenuinePekin  Duck  Eggs  press.  Quality.  Fertility. 

Satisfaet’n  guaranteed.  Maple  Grove  Farm,  Fillmore,  N.Y. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  ) —w  .  w. 

Shi  £  .Vn  'Lili'fil  (Ducklings 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Pts  DUCKLINGS 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Puick  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  Islip,  N.Y. 


BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Turkeys,  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas.  Catalog  free. 

H,  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


I  Ol-.l,  Fine  Poultry,  Turkey*,Geese,  Ducks, 

LaTgC  OIObK  Guinens,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collie*. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford,  Pa 


Pekin  Ducklings,  30c.  Straight.  Hatching  eggs,  12— 
$1.50.  postpaid.  D.  Wright  -  Bayvllle,  N.  J. 


Wild  Mallard  Duck  Kgg*.  $3.50  per  dozen. 

Kilsyth  Farm  Box  36  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


MATED  Bronze  Hens,  Eggs.  E.  TATE,  Draper,  Va. 


BEAUAN00T  Jlnelrllnne  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee. 
MAMMOTH  DUCKlIIlgS  Bred  right.  Hatched  right.  Shipped 
PEKIN  right.  BEAUAND0T  DUCK  RANCH.  Sig  Harbor,  L.  I  ,  N  T. 


LUMINUM  CHICK  FEEDER 

for  FEED,  GRIT,  MILK  or  WATER.  Simple, 
safe  and  sanitary.  Chicks  cannot  get  feet 
into  contents.  Send  30c,  cash  or  stamps  for 
one  postpaid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale.  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  April  23,  1924: 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


Meadowedge  Fm,  N.  Y .  41  865 

Lakes’  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  31  393 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  N.  Y .  48  653 

Hill  View  F’m,  N.  Y .  38  714 

Eusner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  50  746 

Hill  Top  I'm,  N.  Y .  41  753 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  40  637 

Otto  L.  Find,  N.  Y .  42  441 

New  &  Pockman,  N.  Y .  47  615 

C.  A.  Seaver,  N.  Y .  49  619 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  41  487 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  45  636 

G.  W.  Stoll,  N.  Y .  36  556 

Manhasset  Fm,  N.  Y .  46  745 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  40  624 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  47  666 

Deerfield  Fms,  N.  Y .  40  567 

E.  E.  Champlin,  N.  Y .  36  450 

Homestead  Fm,  N.  Y .  41  607 

Wellward  F'm,  N.  Y .  48  764 

A.  R.  Scott,  N.  J .  41  841 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm,  N.  Y .  41  734 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  E*m,  N.  Y .  49  757 

Flubrer  Fm,  N.  Y .  40  637 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  Conn .  48  807 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  36  538 

John  Boshler,  N.  Y .  54  650 

Benjamin  Brower,  N.  Y .  41  416 

White  Springs  Pm,  N.  Y .  39  760 

Egner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  42  481 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  43  377 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  N.  Y .  48  515 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  40  690 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  45  806 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  48  992 

F.  J.  Loveland,  N.  Y .  48  681 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  47  979 

Homeland  F’m,  N.  Y .  24  586 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  38  932 

Edgar  Briggs,  N.  Y .  39  495 

Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  N.  Y .  49  704 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Pa .  54  810 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y .  51  744 

Half  Hollows  Fm,  N.  Y .  51  657 

Jules  F.  Prancais,  N.  Y .  46  921 

John  Bullen,  N.  Y .  39  600 

Melville  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  51  657 

Mattituck  W.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y .  40  477 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  4G  532 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  37  568 

Kehoe-Smith,  N.  Y .  43  648 

Rara  Avis  F’m,  N.  Y .  48  624 

Cross  Roads  Fm,  N.  Y .  33  631 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hieksville, 

N  Y .  45  643 

John  J.  Byrne,  N.  Y .  34  695 

Robert  R.  Decormier,  N.  Y .  40  797 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Moriches, 

N.  Y .  45  630 

Member  L.  X.  Pltry  Assn,  Rocky 

Point,  N.  Y .  43  553 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Haup- 

pauge,  N.  Y .  33  614 

Oak  Hill  Fm,  N.  Y .  29  579 

R.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  43  587 

Valley  Fm.  N.  Y .  42  447 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Pm,  N.  Y .  54  549 

C.  0.  Hayden,  Conn .  49  034 

W.  E.  Whitson,  N.  Y .  36  440 

J.  W.  Everitt,  N.  Y .  38  823 

West  Neck  Fm,  N.  Y .  48  825 

Robert  Seaman,  N.  Y .  54  722 

Andrew1  Ibsen,  Conn .  17  493 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  F’m,  N.  H .  48  639 


B.  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y . . .  41  743 


George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y . . .  27  454 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas 

Yama  Fms,  N.  Y .  46  563 

The  Holmstead  Fm,  N.  Y .  38  403 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pa .  45  510 

White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Medford, 

N.  Y .  47  731 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  N.  Y .  21  320 

Lakeside  Fm,  N.  Y .  30  733 

Wal-Ruth  Pltry  F’m,  N.  Y .  39  713 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  41  775 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y .  55  445 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y .  41  459 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  41  735 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  41  708 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  50  751 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  44  640 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks,  N.  Y .  35  708 

Valley  Brook  Fm,  N.  J .  32  556 

Walter  B.  Pike,  N.  Y .  46  628 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Roslyn, 

N.  Y .  43  867 

Fire  Place  Fm,  N.  Y .  52  820 

Jules  F.  Francais,  N.  Y .  46  711 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  N.  Y .  38  620 

Ontario  Agr.  Col.,  Can .  32  673 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  40  585 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  31  747 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Conn .  39 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  44  654 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y .  46  634 

W.  H.  B.  Kennt,  N.  Y .  46  803 


Total  .  4201  64670 


Rations  for  Laying 

I  have  36  Plymouth  Rock  hens  that 
stopped  laying  last  November.  They  are 
18  months  old.  I  feed  them  corn,  wheat, 
bread  and  milk,  and  they  are  in  good 
health.  j.  b.  f. 

Corn,  wheat  and  bread  and  milk  alone 
do  not  make  a  good  laying  ration  for 
either  hens  or  pullets.  Wheat  and  corn 
as  scratch  feed,  given  morning  and 
night,  and  a  mash,  usually  fed  dry  and 
kept  before  the  fowls  all  the  time,  are 
needed.  This  mash  should  contain  beef 
scrap  and  may  be  made  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  ground  corn  or  cornmeal,  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  glu¬ 
ten  feed  and  beef  scrap.  Other  grains,  like 
buckwheat,  barley  and  oats  may  be  added 
to  the  scratch  feed  and  there  are  other 
good  mixtures  for  a  mash,  but  the  above 
are  popular  onea,  much  used. 

M.  B.  D. 


THREE  MONTHS 
PULLETS  -  $1.25 

As  experienced  poultrymen,  raising 
thousands  of  chicks  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  on  our  extensive  ranges,  we 
can  afford  to  sell  you  these  White 
Leghorn  Pullets  from  trap-nested, 
high  producing  stock,  within  two 
months  of  laying,  at  this  very  low 
price,  during  May,  June  and  August. 
Also  8-weeks  pullets  in  July  and 
ready-to-lay  pullets  in  summer  and  fall. 

Highest  Quality — Low  Prices. 
AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  Ass’n. 
Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


s.  c.  w. 

Leghorn  Pullets 

8-10-12  weeks  old 
June  and  July  delivery. 

Now  booking  orders  for 
May  and  June  baby  chicks 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Member  A.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  jJ. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

“All  Chickens  Lay  Eggs” 

But  not  eggs  that  bring  top  prices  New  York  Market. 
OURS  DO.  We  have  bred  egg  quality  lor  13  years. 

MAY  7th  and  14th  DELIVERY 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

May  $4.00  f  $8.00  $15  $72.50  $145 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 

25  60  100  500  1000 

May  $5.25  $10.50  $20  $95.00  $190 

Pullets,  8  Weeks’  Old,  $1.25 
OUR  GUARANTEE 

Every  chick  sent  to  you  is  healthy  and  well  hatched.  No  runts  or 
culls  leave  our  plant.  Parent  stock  „are  pure  bred  and  are 
heavy  layers  of  winter  eggs. 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’?* 


Kirk  lip  S  American  Strain  Chicks 

- . -  QUALITY  □  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  vigor,  size  and  large  white  eggs. 
All  breeding  stock  carefully  selected  by  Corn¬ 
ell  expert.  Chicks  hatched  in  our  new  Buck¬ 
eye  incubators  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Safe 
delivery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy 
chicks  guaranteed.  Sold  out  up  to  May  14th. 
On  May  14th,  $20  per  100  in  lots  of  500  or  more. 
After  May  14th.  $15  per  100  in  any  quantity. 
Folder  and  references  on  request. 

Send  for  June  Prices. 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  SIVELY 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3  000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range,  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity,  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  $1  or  sent 
with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 
SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y.  Box  75 


“For  the  Poultry  man  who  demands  something  better” 

Wene-Ells  Chicks 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WENE-ELLS  FARMS 

Desk  B.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Strain  BABY  CHICKS 

Grade  A  and  Certified,  after  May  12th,  $16  and 
$28  per  100.  June  chicks,  grade  A,  $12  per  100; 
$60  per  600.  8-weeks  pullets.  All  males  cer¬ 
tified.  No  eggs  bought  for  hatching.  Circular. 

MATTITUCK  L.  I..  N-  Y. 

Arthur  H.  Penny  Lovell  Gordon 

- _ ■*- 

niiri/C  S.C.W.LEGHORNS 
LlllvliiJ  EXCLUSIVELY 

Breeders  on  free  range — milk  fed — disease  free.  Yon 
cannot  buy  better  chicks.  Circular  free. 

HILLSDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Hillsdale,  New  York 


Big,  sturdy  chicks  bred  for  business  at  12c  for  May; 
June,  10c.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Hatches 
every  week.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. Catalogue  free. 
C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BABY  OHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  of  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  IV.  11uvis,  Mt.  Sinai,  I..  I.,  S.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED 

Bred  to  lav  and 
pay  stock.  We 
don’t  buy 
hatching  eggs. 
Produce  them  all  on  our  own  farms.  Write  for  prices. 

NESCOPECK  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  R  Nescopeck,  Pa. 


A-Grade  Chicks-S.C.W. Leghorns 

$20  per  100.  Also  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Duckling' 
Catalogue  Free.  Sunuy  Side  Poultry  Farui.  Uo|»|»er  Hill.  N.  J. 


Barron  S.  C.W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
R.  1.  Reds 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Modern  Poultry-house 

The  demand  for  information  in  regard 
to  poultry-house  construction,  and  the 
evident  need  of  correcting  some  of  the 
wrong  teachings  which  have  been  widely 
adopted  during  the  past  few  years, 
prompts  me  to  xvrite  this  article  and  give 
details  of  a  plan  which  has  proved  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory  in  every  way.  It  is 
certainly  discouraging  to  place  a  bunch 
of  thrifty,  well-grown  pullets  in  a  house 
which  does  not  provide  for  their  proper 
comfort  and  happiness,  thereby  inviting 
disease  and  loss,  when  it  is  just  as  easy 
and  often  less  expensive  to  build  the 
house  properly  to  start  with. 

It  is  a  human  trait  to  insist  upon  em¬ 
bodying  one’s  own  ideas  and  pet  theories 
when  building  a  poultry-house,  instead  of 
accepting  the  plan  of  someone  who  has 
had  years  of  experience  and  knows  how 
best  to  construct  the  building.  This, 
however,  is  not  strange,  as  it  is  very 
difficult  to  decide  whose  teachings  to  fol¬ 
low,  since  those  who  make  the  most  noise 
usually  know  the  least. 

Poultry-house  construction  and  poul¬ 
try-house  management  depend  upon  each 
other  to  such  a  great  extent  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  separate  the  two,  and  no  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made  to  build  a  “fool¬ 
proof”  house,  as  ordinary  intelligence  is 
required  to  adjust  the  openings  according 
to  weather  conditions,  keep  good  clean 
litter  on  the  door,  and  the  droppings 
boards  clean.  Any  person  who  cannot 
attend  to  these  simple  details  should  not 
attempt  to  keep  poultry,  as  a  failure  can 
be  made  of  any  house  without  proper 
management. 

This  house  which  I  will  describe  was 
built  last  Fall  and  filled  with  about  000 
pullets  and  hens.  There  has  been  abso¬ 
lutely  no  sign  of  moisture  collecting  on 
the 'walls,  floor  or  ceiling,  and  there  has 
been  no  sickness  or  slump  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion;  but  the  production  has  gradually 
increased  up  to  about  75  per  cent  from 
the  pullets. 

The  advantages  of  a  house  of  this  de¬ 
sign  are,  first,  that  the  birds  are  more 
comfortable  in  cold  weather,  as  there  is 
no  waste  cold-air  space  in  the  top  of  the 
house  for  cold-air  currents  to  carry  off 
the  natural  heat  from  the  fowls,  yet 
there  is  plenty  of  ventilation  from  the 
combination  of  a  straw  loft  to  absorb 
dampness,  and  muslin  curtains  which  are 
only  closed  to  prevent  freezing  and  severe 
storms  from  beating  in  the  house.  This 
combination  makes  almost  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  where  dampness  can  be  absolutely 
prevented  and  loss  by  disease  reduced  to 
almost  nothing  in  this  part  of  the-  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  in  sections  which  are  infested 
with  disease,  such  as  chicken  pox,  every 
year  or  two,  this  house  would  not  serve 
as  a  panacea,  but  would  reduce  losses  to 
the  lowest  possible  point.  And,  second, 
it  is  cheap  and  easy  to  construct,  and  the 
labor  of  caring  for  the  birds  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced. 

This  house  is  216  ft.  long  and  16  ft. 
wide.  It  consists  of  eight  pens,  each  25 
ft.  long,  with  feed  room  16  ft.  square  in 
the  center.  But  I  will  describe  only  one 
pen,  as  they  are  all  alike,  and  a  house 
may  be  made  of  any  number  of  pens  de¬ 
sired.  Each  pen  is  designed  to  hold  125 
laying  hens.  A  bouse  50  ft.  long  and  16 
or  18  ft.  wide  makes  an  ideal  home  for 
250  layers.  In  some  locations  which  are 
subject  to  high  winds  this  is  a  more  de¬ 
sirable  length  than  a  longer  house,  as  it 
is  not  subject  to  as  strong  air  currents 
on  the  inside.  Another  reason  in  favor  of 
the  50-ft.  house  is  that  a  wagon  may  be 
drawn  up  to  the  door  at  either  end  of  the 
house  for  removing  litter  and  unloading 
straw,  feed,  etc.  It  saves  some  labor  to 
be  able  to  unload  directly  into  the  pen 
where  the  straw  or  other  material  is  re¬ 
quired. 

The  foundation  for  this  house  is  built 
of  cement  blocks  laid  on  a  footing  course 
of  concrete  set  well  down  into  the  ground 
below  the  frost  line.  The  top  of  the 
foundation  should  be  at  least  a  foot  above 
rhe  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  ground,  if  fairly  level.  Even 
on  side  hills  it  is  not  advisable  to  dig 
into  the  bank  any  farther  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  good  drainage  and  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
house.  Avoid  bank  walls  if  possible,  as 
it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  a  house  dry 
when  set  close  to  a  bank. 

The  floor  is  concrete,  mixed  one  part 
cement,  two  parts  sand  and  three  parts 
gravel.  This  is  spread  about  1%  in. 
thick,  and  when  set  it  is  covered  with 
thin  waterproof  insulating  paper  and 
then  finished  with  1  in.  of  cement  mixed 
one  part  cement  and  two  parts  sand.  It 
is  advisable  to  give  this  floor  a  pitch  of 
about  1  in.  to  10  ft.  toward  the  front,  so 
it  can  be  easily  washed.  This  makes  a 
pei-fectly  dry  floor  which  is  easily  kept 
clean. 

The  sills  are  2x4-in.  bolted  soldidly  to 
the  foundation  with  bolts  set  in  the  ce¬ 
ment.  The  sills  are  placed  before  the 
floor  is  laid,  and  the  top  of  the  floor 
comes  even  with  the  top  of  the  real  sill, 
but  lower  in  front.  The  studs  are  cut  5 
ft.  10  in.  long,  so  that  by  placing  a  2x4- 
in.  plate  on  them  we  have  just  6  ft.  in  the 
clear  from  floor  to  ceiling.  If  more  head- 
room  is  wanted,  the  collar  beams  can  be 
raised  up  from  the  front  plate  3  or  4  in. 


and  nailed  fast  to  the  rafters,  instead  of 
resting  on  the  plate.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  featui-es  of  this  house  is  the  even- 
span  double-pitch  roof,  which  gives  plen¬ 
ty  of  head-room  in  all  parts  of  the  house 
without  any  waste  room. 

The  rafters  are  2x4  in.  by  10  ft.  long. 
This  length  is  just  right  to  give  the  roof 
a  quarter  pitch  and  leave  about  1  ft. 
ovex-hang  for  cornice.  The  x-afters  are 
placed  in  pail’s  2  ft.  apart  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  and  the  lower  ends 
of  every  other  pair  are  tied  together  se¬ 
curely  with  2x4-in.  collar  beams  16  ft. 
long,  braced  with  a  board  4  ft.  long,  the 
lower  end  of  which  is  nailed  secui’ely  to 
the  center  of  the  collar  beam,  and  the 


upon  which  they  hang.  The  arrangement 
of  this  front  is  very  important,  as  it  al¬ 
lows  pei-fect  ventilation,  when  propeidy 
used,  by  the  best  method  in  existence  at 
the  pi*esent  time.  Never  hinge  windows 
or  screens  so  they  tip  or  swing  in  from 
the  top  or  bottom,  as  when  partly  open 
they  act  like  a  funnel,  catching  the  wind, 
and  ci-eating  undersirable  air  curi-ents  in 
the  house.  The  worst  method  of  ventila¬ 
tion  that  I  have  ever  seen  is  what  is 
called  wind  bafflers  used  in  the  front  of 
the  house.  This  _  method,  while  widely 
used  at  one  time,  is  rapidly  disappeai-ing, 
as  the  fowls  cannot  do  their  best  in  egg 
production,  as  they  are  very  uncomfort¬ 
able  when  kept  under  these  conditions  in 
cold  weather. 

In  the  i*ear  of  each  pen  there  are  two 
windows,  each  containing  two  lights  of 
7x9-in.  glass,  arranged  under  the  drop¬ 
pings  boards  so  as  to  give  the  maximum 
amount  of  light  on  the  floor,  so  the  birds 
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Strmo  Loft  Laying  House.  Front  and  End 


upper  end  to  both  rafters  where  they 
meet  at  the  peak.  This  makes  a  sort  of 
truss  which  is  strong  enough  to  hold  any 
weight  required  without  sagging,  yet 
there  are  no  posts  and  no  timbers  in  the 
whole  building  larger  than  2x4  in.,  there¬ 
by  using  the  least  possible  amount  of 
lumber  for  the  frame  construction. 

The  back  and  roof  are  covered  with 
North  Carolina  pine  roofers,  planed  and 
matched,  over  which  is  laid  a  good  qual¬ 
ity  slate-surfaced  roofing,  the  strips  run¬ 
ning  horizontally  on  the  roof  and  per¬ 
pendicular  on  the  back  of  the  house.  The 


can  see  to  scratch  and  find  their  feed.  I 
consider  a  house  16  ft.  wide,  with  win¬ 
dows  properly  arranged  in  both  front  and 
rear,  fully  as  efficient  for  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  hens  as  one  18  or  20  ft.  wide,  with¬ 
out  rear  windows. 

The  roost  platform  is  4  ft.  wide,  run¬ 
ning  the  whole  length  of  the  house  in  the 
reai',  3  ft.  from  the  floor.  The  nests,  24 
for  each  pen,  are  arranged  in  two  tiers 
hung  from  the  ceiling  against  the  parti¬ 
tions,  and  extend  down  to  a  distance  of  2 
ft.  from  the  floor.  These  nests  are  about 
11  in.  square  on  the  inside,  and  are  con¬ 


Floor  Plan,  Shotting  Feed,  Water  and  'Nest  Arrangement  and  Roost 

Platform  in  Rear 


ends  of  the  house  are  double-boarded, 
using  matched  roofers  on  the  studs,  and 
covered  with  pine  novelty  siding,  with 
paper  between.  The  front  is  boarded  with 
novelty  siding  only.  A  slat  floor  is  laid 
on  the  collar  beams  overhead,  using  6-in. 
boai‘ds  laid  2  or  3  in.  apart,  so  as  to  pi*o- 
vide  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  the  whole 
loft  is  filled  with  straw,  which  makes  the 
house  cool  in  Summer  as  well  as  wann  in 
Winter.  A  small  window  is  placed  in 
each  gable  end  for  ventilation  above  the 
straw. 

The  front  of  the  house  is  boarded  up 


structed  simply  of  two  shelves  6  ft.  long 
and  20  in.  wide,  placed  14  in.  apart,  upon 
which  rests  the  framework  of  sides  and 
ends  set  flush  with  the  front  edge  of  rhe 
shelves,  so  the  hens  enter  from  the  rear, 
and  a  door  is  opened  in  front  to  gather 
the  eggs  Small  doors  at  either  end  pre¬ 
vent  the  hens  from  i-oosting  on  the  nests 
at  night. 

The  water  arrangement  is  vei’y  simple, 
consisting  of  two  12-quart  pans  set  16  in. 
from  the  floor  on  a  frame  15x30  in.  The 
pan  rests  on  the  two  center  cimsspieces, 
and  the  fowls  stand  on  the  outer  rail  to 


Feed  Trough 


half  way  under  the  cloth  screens.  These 
screens  ai-e  made  in  4  or  5-ft.  sections, 
so  they  can  be  easily  pulled  up  with  a 
rope  and  pulley,  and  are  held  in  place 
with  grooves  at  either  end,  made  so  they 
will  slide  all  the  way  to  the  top  or  bot¬ 
tom  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  The 
space  occupied  by  cloth  screens  is  3  ft. 
high  and  13  ft.  long,  placed  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  fimnt,  to  each  pen,  on  each  side 
of  which  is  a  single  sash  window  contain¬ 
ing  12  lights  of  10xl2-in.  glass.  These 
windows  are  hinged  at  the  top,  and 
swing  out  at  the  bottom.  Long  hooks  or 
sash  adjusters  are  used  to  hold  these  win¬ 
dows  out  about  10  in.  for  increased  ven¬ 
tilation  when  required,  but  during  the 
hottest  Summer  months  they  are  removed 
entii-ely  by  means  of  the  loose  pin  butts 


drink.  A  piece  of  galvanized  iron  0  in. 
wide  and  30  in.  long  is  nailed  over  each 
pan  at  a  45-degree  angle.  A  three-cor¬ 
nered  board  at  each  edge  keeps  the  fowls 
from  getting  into  the  pans. 

The  feed  trough  is  12  ft.  long,  made  of 
three  8-in.  boards  nailed  together  so  as 
to  leave  an  opening  of  5  in.  at  rhe  top 
for  the  fowls  to  eat  through.  A  lx2-in. 
rail  is  fastened  on  each  side  4  in.  away 
and  2  in.  above  the  bottom  of  the  timugh. 
This  trough  sets  up  on  legs  16  in.  long,  to 
keep  the  feed  clean.  All  mash  and 
sprouted  oats  are  fed  in  this  trough.  Do 
not  build  larger  hoppers  for  dry  mash. 
Many  people  have  built  these  large  hop¬ 
pers  for  dry  mash,  only  to  find  that  their 
time  and  money  were  worse  than  wasted. 

No  back  ventilation  is  required  in  this 
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house  except  that  furnished  by  opening 
the  rear  windows  during  the  xrmest 
weather.  c.  g,  gbeene. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury  for  Intestinal 
Disease 

I  have  on  various  occasions  used  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury,  1/100  gr.  to  the 
quart  of  water,  for  bacterial  intestinal 
disease  in  poultry  and,  as  I  have  thought, 
wuth  good  results.  I  have  recently  run 
across  a  formula,  originating,  I  think, 
with  Dr.  Waup,  in  which  six  grains  of 
the  drug  are  used,  in  combination  with 
the  sulpho-earbolates,  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  and  this  is  given  even  to  baby 
chicks.  What  would  you  consider  to  be 
the  safe  maximum  dose  of  the  bichloride 
to  each  quart  of  water  for  flock  treat- 

w.  w.  L. 

Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ward  and  Gallagher,  in  “Diseases  of 
Domestic  Birds,”  give  four  grains  as  the 
minimum  amount  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cui’y  fatal  to  an  adult  fowl,  and  speak  of 
a  solution  of  the  strength  of  one  to  6,000 
being  given  over  a  period  of  18  days 
without  harm.  This  substance  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  used  in  internal  medicine,  being  a  vio¬ 
lent  corrosive  poison  in  overdose  and  of 
vei-y  doubtful  value  as  an  internal  anti¬ 
septic.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  drugs  that 
will  render  the  intestinal  tract  sterile, 
even  if  the  accomplishment  of  that  result 
would  be  beneficial.  A  great  multitude 
of  ‘  intestinal  antiseptics”  have  been  ex¬ 
ploited  from  time  to  time,  only  to  have 
their  claims  discounted  or  disproved 
after  further  investigation.  A  reliable 
and  harmless  destroyer  of  undesirable 
bacteria  in  the  human  digestive  tract  has 
long  been  sought,  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
none  has  been  found.  This  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  advertising  of  such  antiseptics 
by  those  interested  in  the  commercial  ex- 
ploitatioxi  of  drugs,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  some  that  have  once  held  some  repu¬ 
tation  in  human  medicine  should  be  urged 
as  useful  in  the  treatment  of  the  lower 
animals.  Not  being  subject  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  scrutiny  there  that  drugs  for  human 
medication  are  obliged  to  undergo,  they 
may  hold  their  own  for  a  considerable 
time  in  popular  estimation,  as,  for  that 
matter,  useless  drugs  recommended  for 
human  ills  very  frequently  do.  It  is  one 
of  the  ironies  of  medicine  that  long-be¬ 
lieved  in  drugs  every  now  and  then  are 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  destroying 
light  of  more  perfect  knowledge  of  drug 
action  and  drug  limitations. 

Bichloride  of  mercury,  or  corrosive 
sublimate,  finds  its  chief  use  as  a  germi¬ 
cide,  applied  externally.  It  is  used  in 
watery  solution  and  in  strengths  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  parts  per  thousand,  not 
grains  per  gallon.  Seven  and  one-third 
grains  added  to  a  pint  of  water  make  a 
solution  of  the  strength  of  one  to  1,000, 
written  1  :1,000.  Tablets  containing  that 
amount  of  the  drug  are  made  for  con¬ 
venient  preparation  of  solutions  and  ean 
be  obtained  from  any  druggist.  They  are 
usually  colored  blue  as  a  precaution 
against  accident.  One  tablet  dissolved 
in  two  pints  of  water  makes  a  solution  of 
1  :2,000  strength,  and  so  on.  If  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  flock  medication, 
solutions  of  from  one  to  10,000  up  to  one 
to  6,000  may  be  given.  Six  giaxins  to  the 
gallon  would  make  a  solution  a  little 
less  than  1  :8,000,  within  the  limits  of 
what  might  safely  be  given  fowls;.  1/100 
of  a  grain  to  the  quart  would,  as  you  see. 
make  a  solution  so  weak  that  disease 
germs  might  safely  disport  themselves 
in  it,  even  if  not  protected  by  the  other 
contents  of  the  digestive  tract.  As  an 
active  germicide  for  external  use,  a  so¬ 
lution  of  1  :1,000  is  used,  or  nearly  15 
grains  to  the  quart. 

There  are  foods,  however,  that  render 
the  intestinal  tract  less  hospitable  to  dis¬ 
ease  germs,  chief  among  them  being  sour 
milk.  Given  from  the  start  and  in  liberal 
quantity,  this  probably  comes  as  near  be¬ 
ing  an  intestinal  antiseptic  as  anything 
that  we  have,  and  it  is  a  splendid  food  as 
well.  m.  b.  n. 


A  motorist  speeding  through  a  coun¬ 
try  neighborhood  killed  a  hen.  He  stop¬ 
ped  and  pressed  a  $2  bill  into  the  hand  of 
little  Edna,  who  was  on  her  way  to 
neigh bor  Reed’s.  Edna  ran  and  told  her 
mamma  of  her  good  fortune.  “Well.” 
said  her  thrifty  mother,  “put  the  money 
in  your  bank  and  I  will  cut  the  hen’s  head 
off  so  we  can  eat  her.”  “Perhaps,  mam¬ 
ma,”  said  Edna  thoughtfully,  “as  long  as 
we  have  the  money  we  had  better  let  the 
Reeds  eat  the  hen.  It  was  their  hen.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


In  answer  to  two  secret  indictments  re¬ 
turned  by  a  federal  grand  jury  charging 
the  use  of  the  United  States  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud,  and  conspiracy,  four  Lowell  men, 
Edward  R.  Tryon,  Harry  P.  Doherty, 
Fred  G.  Leary  and  William  C.  Gray 
were  arraigned  before  Judge  Lowell  in 
Federal  court  in  Boston  today.  They 
pleaded  not  guilty  and  were  held  in  bonds 
of  .$2,500  each  for  trial.  Bail  was  fur¬ 
nished. 

The  indictment  alleges  that  from  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  1022  and  January  1,  1024,  the 
Tryon  Knitting  Corporation  offered  a 
machine  for  home  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  wool  stockings.  They  agreed  to  buy 
the  stockings  thus  manufactured  in  ad¬ 
vertisements  published.  They  averred 
that  the  production  of  such  stockings  was 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  and 
they  further  claimed  to  have  provided 
employment  for  hundreds  of  people,  and 
paid  out  hundreds  of  dollars.  The  in¬ 
dictment  declares  that  there  was  no 
marked  demand  for  wool  stockings  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  production,  that  the  defendants 
had  not  provided  the  employment  claimed 
by  them,  and  had  not  bought  stockings 
thus  manufactured.  A  scheme  to  defraud 
was  consequently  alleged.  The  conspiracy 
indictment  is  in  similar  terms.  The  fur¬ 
ther  charge  is  made  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  stockings  with  these  ma¬ 
chines,  which  sold  for  $78  each. 

Sometime  ago  the  same  defendants 
were  arraigned  before  United  States 
Commissioner  Richard  Brabrook  alsh 
on  similar  charges,  but  were  discharged 
because  no  federal  officers  appeared  _  to 
prosecute  the  case. — Lowell  Evening 
Leader. 

We  reported  the  original  indictment 
against  the  promoters  of  the  Tryon 
Knitting  Machine  Corporation  of  Low¬ 
ell,  Mass.,  several  months  ago,  and  more 
recently  we  reported  the  dismissal  of  the 
original  indictment  referred  to  in  the 
above  item. 

The  above  charges  and  indictments  are 
verified  by  our  reports  from  women  who 
have  purchased  the  knitting  machines  of 
the  various  concerns  selling  them  under 
a  similar  work-at-home  proposition.  The 
originator  of  this  scheme  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sale  of  knitting  machines 
seems  to  have  been  the  Auto  Knitting 
Hosiery  Company  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  This 
concern  was  so  successful  for  a  time  that 
it  attracted  at  least  four  or  more  com¬ 
panies  to  adopt  the  same  sort  of  a 
scheme.  One  manufacturing  concern 
which  previously  sold  their  machine  at 
around  $18  to  $20  advanced  their  price 
to  $70  under  the  work-at-home  plan. 

That  the  game  is  pretty  well  played 
out  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Company  had  its 
stock  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
through  a  prominent  New  York  City 
brokerage  house  at  about  $22  per  share. 
Recently  the  stock  was  quoted  on  the 
New  Y’ork  Stock  Exchange  at  less  than 
$?,  per  share.  The  financial  statement 
of  the  company  shows  that  a  profit  of 
$4S4,943  in  1922  had  dwindled  to  a  loss 
of  $130, 6S0  in  1923.  It  has  always  been 
our  contention  that  no  business  can  be 
permanently  successful  that  does  not 
render  a  useful  service  to  the  public. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  of  Leslie 
Jones,  Olney,  Ill.,  in  the  Newtown  (Pa.) 
Enterprise  for  ladies’  work  at  homeland 
I  am  inclosing  the  answer  I  received. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  a  reliable  firm? 

I  am  so  anxious  to  get  home  work.  1 
always  read  the  Publisher’s  Desk  in  The 
R.  N.-Y..  and  pity  the  people  who  have 
been  taken  in.  as  I  bought  an  auto  knit¬ 
ter,  and  couldn’t  use  it,  like  so  many 
others.  MRS.  s-  c-  s- 

Pennsylvania. 

Leslie  Jones’  fake  real  estate  scheme 
has  been  exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times.  When  one  scheme  plays 
out,  the  faker  will  always  find  another, 
rather  than  turn  to  any  honest  pursuit. 
Leslie  Jones  is  now  promoting  a  “work 
at  home”  scheme.  We  hope  no  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  get  caught  on  these 
work-at-home  schemes.  They  have  been 
exposed  often  enough. 

About  April  15,  1923.  my  brother  and 
mvself  wrote  to  the  Riverside  Plant 
Farm,  Franklin,  Va.,  asking  if  their  to¬ 
mato  plants  were  ready  to  ship.  I  am 
inclosing  their  reply.  May  10  we  ordered 
28.000  at  $1.25  per  1,000.  and  sent  a 
check  for  $35.  These  plants  were  to  be 
shipped  May  22.  to  Weston.  Md..  by  ex¬ 
press.  They  did  not  arrive  at  Weston. 
Md.,  until  late  in  the  day  of  May  28,  with 
$27  express  charges  due.  They  turned 
the  order  over  to  another  plant  farm  in 
Southern  Georgia.  The  plants  were 
shipped  from  Georgia  and  were  most  all 


dead,  and  the  expressage  was  near  the 
worth  of  the  plants.  We  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  them.  The  Riverside  Plant  Farm 
has  refused  to  refund  the  price  paid  for 
the  plants.  We  did  not  order  the  plants 
to  be  shipped  from  Georgia,  nor  should 
they  have  shipped  our  plants  or  trans¬ 
ferred  our  order  without  first  writing  us. 

It  is  too  long  a  distance  to  ship  live 
plants.  Notice  in  Letter  No.  1  they  guar¬ 
antee  to  refund  money  if  not  satisfied.  I 
would  like  you  to  collect  this  claim  for 
me,  $35.  '  I  am  inclosing  old  letters ; 
please  see  what  you  can  do  with  it. 
Maryland.  c.  o.  f. 

The  subscriber  refused  this  shipment 
because  of  the  condition  of  the  plants,  de¬ 
livered  on  May  28  instead  of  May  22,  as 
specified  in  correspondence,  and  because 
the  plants  were  shipped  from  Georgia 
instead  of  from  Virginia,  as  he  had  a 
right  to  expect.  When  soliciting  the  or¬ 
der,  Riverside  Plant  Farm  wrote:  “We 
guarantee  satisfaction  or  your  money  will 
be  cheerfully  refunded.”  In  order  to  get 
any  satisfaction  we  were  obliged  to  put 
the  case  in  the  hands  of  our  attorneys, 
who  finally  compromised  the  claim  for 
$25  rather  than  go  to  expense  of  court 
proceedings.  The  R.  N.-Y.  made  good 
the  balance  to  the  subscriber,  under  our 
“square  deal  guarantee”  of  advertisers. 

Received  check  of  $22  from  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Standard  Carbide  Company  of  New 
York  City.  Many  thanks  for  your  kind¬ 
ness  for  getting  it  for  me.  Will  you 
kindly  send  me  your  bill  for  your  trouble, 
and  i  will  remit.  s-  J> 

New  York. 

We  have  no  bill  to  render  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber  for  the  little  service.  We  are 
having  many  complaints  from  those  who 
sent  orders  to  the  Farmers’  Standard 
Carbide  Company  for  carbide  during  the 
past  six  months,  and  the  orders  have  not 
been  filled.  Up  to  date  the  company  has 
been  honoring  our  demands  for  refund  of 
the  money  to  its  customers,  but  appar¬ 
ently  refunds  are  not  being  made  to  cus¬ 
tomers  otherwise.  In  some  cases  where 
the  customer  has  made  the  request  for 
refund  direct,  it  has  not  been  honored. 

On  June  22,  1923,  I  mailed  a  Post 
Office  order  for  $4  to  one  of  your  adver¬ 
tisers,  Warren  Shinn  of  Moodbury,  N.  J., 
for  2.000  Self  Blanching  celery  plants. 
This  order  was  requested  to  be  shipped 
promptly  as  it  was  almost  too  late  to  set 
out  celery  in  this  latitude.  After  waiting 
seven  or  eight  days  and  no  celery.  I  de¬ 
cided  to  cancel  my  order  and  shortly  alter 
did  so.  About  3  days  after,  I  received 
card  from  shipper  that  celery  was  on  the 
way.  On  July  7  I  received  celery  and 
paid  an  additional  53  cents  for  postage. 
So  von  see  it  took  this  man  over  two 
weeks  to  deliver  a  small  order  of 
plants.  This  celery  was  received  during 
my  absence  and  was  immediately  set  out 
bv  my  son  whom  I  had  instructed  to  that 
effect  The  next  morning,  I  went  over  to 
the  celery  field  and  took  a  look  at  it.  I 
was  immediately  struck  by  the  difference 
in  color  between  this  stuff  and  my  own 
home-grown  Golden  Self  Blanching  va¬ 
riety.  My  celery  (0.000)  had  the  char¬ 
acteristic  gold  color  of  the  true  Selt 
Blanching— the  stuff  I  had  bought  was  a 
deep  green. 

After  I  had  sold  all  of  my  G.  S.  B. 
celery,  I  started  to  dig  this  green  stuff 
but  quickly  found  out  that  it  was  well- 
nigh  worthless  as  it  was  almost  as  green 
as  when  it  was  first  banked.  _  not  only 
that,  but  a  large  proportion  of  it  I  found 
to  be  hollow  stalked  and  some  plants.  I 
found  were  a  reddish  color,  like  wild 
celery.  K-  w> 

Vermont. 

This  complaint  was  submitted  to  the 
advertiser,  who  blamed  the  purchaser  for 
not  recognizing  at  once  that  the  plants 
were  not  the  “Golden  Self  Blanching” 
if  his  complaint  were  justified.  Later  on 
the  customer  sent  Mr.  Shinn  a  sample  of 
the  celery  and  he  contends  it  is  the  variety 
ordered.  The  plants  the  grower  sent  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  office  certainly 
were  not  the  “Golden  Self  Blanching” 
variety.  The  correspondence  develops 
that  Mr.  Shinn  sent  the  order  to  be  filled 
to  J.  C.  Schmidt  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  whose 
advertising  had  been  barred  from  The 
R.  N.-Y.  because  of  unsatisfactory  trans¬ 
actions.  This  juggling  of  orders  from 
one  grower  to  another  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  trouble  in  vegetable  plant  business 
which  has  the  usual  percentage  of  men 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  do  not 
conduct  the  business  in  a  satisfactory 
way.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Warren  Shinn,  Woodbury, 
N.  J.,  will  not  appear  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  the  future. 


Send  for  this 
book.  It  is 
free. 


Remember  the 

high  reputation 
of  Hercules  Dyna¬ 
mite  when  you  think 
of  clearing  your 
stump  land. 

HERCULES  POWDEl^CO. 

904  Market  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 


HERCULES 

DYNAMITE 


A  BOVE  photo  shows  what  a  violent  storm  did  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Homer  Brown. 
is.  of  Jamesville,  N.  Y.  A  howling  gale  ripped,  tore  and  crushed  the  barn  into  a  mass  of 
splintered  wreckage.  Look  at  the  two  Craine  Silos.  Just  as  straight,  sound  and  solid 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  1 

Here’s  evidence  of  the  exceptional  strength  you  gfet  in  a  Craine.  Think  what  that 
strength  saved  Mr.  Brown.  It  will  save  you  money,  too— save  repair  and  replacement 
costs.  That’s  real  silo  economy.  And  all  thru  its  longer  life,  the  Craine  3-wall  construc¬ 
tion  with  its  waterproof,  frost-stopping  silafelt  in  the  center,  gives  you  better 

_  _  protection  to  valuable  silage. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  Craine  Silos.  They  are  worth  money  to  you.  Write 
today  for  catalog  with  valuable  silo  facts.  Special  discounts  on  early  orders. 

Time  payments  if  desired 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  twapllle  SILOS 


Beggar  :  “Ah,  ma’am  I  wasn’t  always 
blind !”  Lady :  “No.  Yesterday  you 
were  deaf  and  dumb !” — Pele  Mele. 


Philadelphia 

SILOS 

25  years  and  still  leading 

OPENING  ROOFS 
WOOD  TANKS 

Write  for  free  Catalogue,  easy 
payment  plan  and  LOW  CASH 
PRICES.  “When  you  want  a 
Silo— See  SCHLICHTER.” 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

10  S.  18th  St.,  Box  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WITT1T  LOG  &  C/mw 

f?  1 1  l£/TREE  JrtW 

Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  F  AST — one  man 
does  the  work  of  10 — saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day. 
Makes  ties.  A  one-man  outfit.  Easy  to  run  and  trouble- 
proof.  Thousands  in  use.  Powerful  engine  runs  all 
other  farm  machinery.  Uses  all  low  priced  fuels. 
Fasti/  Pay  only  a 

„  '  .  few  dollars 

Payments  down  and 

take  ayear  for  balance  of  low 
price.  Make  your  own  terms. 
rniJC  Just  «end  name  for 
inCC  full  details,  pictures 
andlow  prices.  Noobligation 
by  writing.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6897  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
6897  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


1 V2  "  traces 

(withaut  cellar) 

Add 

$2.20  for 
1  %"  traces 


oUCKNf/j. 
H^RNjESS  ’ 


i 


Costs  Less 
Lasts  Longer 

Gleckner  “Thonsan”  is  the  most  satisfactory  harness  you  can  buy— 
Costs  less,  wears  longer.  For  45  years  the  Gleckner  family  have  made 
only  quality  Harness.  Every  “Side”  of  leather  individually  selected, 
every  harness  part  made  by  hand  (except  where  machines  do  superior 
work)  best  waxed  linen  thread  used,  lock-stitching  done  by  machine  to 
insure  uniformity,  strength,  long  life.  Now  Gleckner  “Thousan"  is 
Gleckner  quality  made  in  lots  of  a  thousand— at  greatly  lowered  prices. 
Go  to  your  dealer,  examine  it,  take  it  home,  assured  it  is  backed  by 
the  Gleckner  guarantee — strongest  in  the  world. 


SIGN 

.of  the  Gleckner  Dealer 


Write  for  “Outfitting  the  Horse”,  it’s  free. 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  Cemton,  Pa, 


00  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency, 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 'NC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Better  Farm  Employment — 

An  Agricultural  Service  Agency,  conduct¬ 
ed  by  experienced  farmers.  We  aim  to  bring 
ihe  right  man  to  the  right  job.  Farm 
Workers,  experienced,  wanted  and  supplied, 
for  all  agricultural  and  estate  positions.  Also 
Farm  Engineering  Services. 

F arm  Employment  —  Report  s  —  Management 
C.  Drysdale  Black  fit  Co. 

140  Cedar  St.  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 


2 14-in.  John  Deere  Gang  Plows 

Nearly  new.  Cost  $120.  Price.  $35  each,  f.  o.  b.  cars. 

ARTHUR  DAWKS,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — At  once,  single  man  who  under¬ 
stands  general  farm  work  and  can  milk; 
board  and  washing  done.  MR.  EMMETT  BOL¬ 
TON,  Box  38,  Burlington  Flats,  Otsego  Co., 
N.  V. 

WANTED — General  farm  hands.  Apply  HILL¬ 
SIDE  &  SPRING  BROOK  FARMS,  1232 
Miners  Bank  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


WANTED — At  once,  two  women,  strong  char 
acter,  for  housekeeper  of  school  building  and 
dormitory;  boys’  school;  salary  $45  and  $50; 
opportunity  for  advancement.  W.  G.  FANCH- 
ER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  dairy  farm,  hoard 
ing  house,  on  or  before  June  1;  15  to  20  men, 
everything  furnished;  married  couple  with  small 
family  or  no  children  preferred;  must  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  baking  and  boarding;  furnished 
room  provided;  located  close  to  town;  write 
stating  wage,  age,  experience  and  give  refer¬ 
ences.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  single  man  to  work  on  my  farm; 

at  once;  offer  good  home  and  good  wages; 
good  treatment;  apply  by  letter  to  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  run  dairy  room, 
bottling  certified  milk;  for  particulars,  apply 
BOX  510,  Meriden,  Conn. 


WANTED — Several  reliable  farm  hands  and 
barn  men;  $60  per  month  and  board.  NUT¬ 
MEG  FARM,  Cheshire,  Conn.  . 


WANTED — To  hire  a  Christian  woman,  40  or  50 
as  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  5304,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  man  who  under¬ 
stands  general  farm  work  and  can  milk. 
ADVERTISER  5305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  capable  for  general  housework,  farm 
near  Philadelphia,  modern  conveniences.  AR- 
DROSSAN  FARM,  Ithan,  Pa. 


WANTED — Ambitious  man  as  assistant  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  good  wages  and  fine  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Apply  ADVERTISER 
5300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boy  or  man  for  farm  work;  state 
age,  experience,  wages,  E.  V.  BROWN,  But¬ 
ler,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  two 
in  family,  on  farm;  no  washing,  plain  cook¬ 
ing;  references.  PIERSON,  Howells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— An  experienced  chicken  man  on  a 
small  plant..  Apply  MRS.  WEINER,  Box  212, 
Bergen  Co.,  Montvale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  housekeeper  in  the  country,  good 
home  and  wages,  H.  KELLEY,  Afton,  N.  Y 


HERDSMAN’S  assistant,  must  be  good  dry 
hand  milker,  clean,  reliable,  willing  to  fill  In 
any  spare  time  in  harvest  season  as  desired; 
good  board  and  $60  month;  Jersey  herd,  test 
cows;  single  man;  at  once.  F.  W.  SILCOCK, 
R.  D".  No.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  young  married  couple;  man 
to  do  general  farming;  wife  to  do  plain 
cooking  on  small  farm  two  miles  from  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.;  board  in  owner’s  home  where  there 
are  all  conveniences;  this  is  a  real  home  f#r 
the  right  couple;  state  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  LEGH  R.  MYERS,  R.  F. 
D.  2,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WOMAN  wanted  for  general  housework;  Bmall 
family;  wages  $60;  good  home.  Address  DR. 
C.  P.  BYINGTON,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  houseworker  for  family  of 
three  adult  American  women  in  country  near 
Boston;  modern  conveniences,  comfortable 
home  and  reasonable  wages.  Address  BOX  96, 
Lincoln,  Mass. 


MILKERS — Single,  for  certified  dairy,  15  cows, 
10-hour  day,  excellent  living  conditions;  board 
and  $60  per  month.  ADVERTISER  5283,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED  —  Two  women,  mother  and 
daughter  or  two  sisters  preferred,  for  house¬ 
work,  or  would  consider  family  including  man 
for  outside  work;  state  full  particulars  first 
letter.  C.  L.  H.,  Box  3,  Huntington,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  fruit  farm; 

must  be  able  to  milk  (2  cows)  and  understand 
general  farm  work.  ROBERT  L.  CASE,  Wind- 
ridge  Fruit  Farm,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hand  as  general 
worker  on  dairy  farm;  $60  a  month,  with  room 
and  board;  permanent  position;  near  Ossining, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  5284,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework;  all  conveniences;  must  be  good 
cook.  Write  MRS.  J.  T.  KEEL,  Harrington 
Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Man  and  wife  to  take  charge  of 
well-equipped  dairy  farm:  good  wages  and  a 
permanent  position.  WATSON  L.  BENNETT, 
Jr.,  State  Line,  Phone  34 — Ring  11— West 
Stockbridge,  Mass. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  on  small  farm; 

milk  two  cows  now,  care  of  garden;  steady 
place  for  right  man.  A.  H.  BAKER,  R.  P.  D., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  general 
farm;  must  be  experienced  in  handling  horses; 
■willing  to  pay  good  wages  to  experienced  man; 
German  preferred.  RUDOLPH  SCHMIDT, 
Box  154,  Manorville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Girl  or  woman  to  assist  housework; 

estate  manager’s  home;  all  conveniences. 
Write  fully,  stating  wages,  MRS.  JOHN  J. 
EDEN,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  for  housework  in  country;  no  experi¬ 
ence  necessary;  two  adults;  small  house;  im¬ 
provements;  $30  a  month.  BOX  21,  Mt.  Sinai, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— At  once,  white  woman  as  general 
houseworker;  no  washing,  but  ironing;  in  fam¬ 
ily  of  three  adults:  good  cook  and  waiting  on 
table;  quiet  country  home;  Ridgewood,  N.  J. ; 
wages  $50;  references.  S.  S.  W.,  BOX  426, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Man  to  assist  with  general  farming 
on  country  estate;  married  man  preferred; 
house  with  usual  privileges;  all-year  job  for 
good  man.  CASPER  COLLIER,  Box  307,  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  married  man  without  chil¬ 
dren  for  farm  teamster  and  general  work; 
tenement  furnished.  J.  E.  HOPKINS,  Thomas- 
ton,  Conn. 

MIDDLE-AGED  man  and  wife,  (wife  not  to 
work),  no  children:  American,  white,  good 
pay;  attractive  living  quarters  with  modern  im¬ 
provements  provided;  by  the  year  for  the  coun¬ 
try.  MRS.  H.  L.  STURGES,  Wilton,  Conn. 
Telephone  87. 


WANTED — First-class  gardener  to  take  charg 
of  country  place;  state  age,  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  etc.  JOHN  C.  ROBINSON,  31  Nassau 
Street,  New  York. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERT  poultr.vman,  years  of  experience,  wish 
first-class  position;  married,  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IF  willing  to  pay  good  wages  to  a  dependable 
working  poultry  manager  with  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  communicate  with  248  Roosevelt  Ave., 
York,  Pa. 

WORKING  farm  manager,  more  than  average 
ability;  lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experi¬ 
ence;  specialty  Guernsey  cattle;  good  judge; 
advanced  registry,  world’s  record;  showing;  cer¬ 
tified  milk;  record  spotless;  successful,  profit¬ 
able  results;  married,  34.  BOX  186,  Averill 
Park,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  in  creamery  by  experienced 
young  American  man.  ADVERTISER  5290, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE,  practical  American  farmer,  desires 
yearly  position;  can  furnish  some  help;  would 
consider  share-rental  proposition.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6302,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  by  married  man  as  care¬ 
taker  of  small  estate,  $80  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  superintendent  open  for  position  or 
would  hire  for  later  appointment;  practical, 
college  trained,  39,  experienced  with  help, 
registered  stock  and  handling  large  business  in 
a  commercial  way;  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted  on  modern  poultry  or  fruit 
farm;  experienced,  all-round  farmer;  no  smok¬ 
er,  drinker;  near  lake  preferred;  state  wages 
first  letter;  single.  ADVERTISER  5309,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  farm  raised,  childless,  reliable;  poul¬ 
try,  dairy,  fruits;  good  cook,  housekeeper; 
permanent;  state  full  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MY  158-ACRE,  farm  must  be  sold  at  once;  50 
tillable,  good  for  dairy  or  poultry,  excellent 
land;  two  apple  orchards;  good  barn,  silo  and 
usual  farm  buildings;  running  spring  water; 
modern  12-room  house;  hot  water  heat,  wired 
for  electricity;  excellent  location  and  view  for 
Summer  home;  immediate  possession;  write  or 
call  at  A  ALLEY  VIEW  FARM,  Durham,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Modern  equipped,  all-year  home 
and  small  farm;  55  acres;  10  rooms,  every 
convenience;  $13,500;  ideal  location,  near 
Kingston.  ADVERTISER  5301,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  Delaware  County,  N.  Y., 
hillside  farm;  175  acres;  $3,000;  equipped  for 
dairying,  $6,000;  if  interested  write  PERCY 
TAYLOR,  Kelsey,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  stock  buyer  with  25  years’  experience 
wishes  a  position  as  buyer  or  salesman  or 
will  do  both  if  necessary;  willing  to  go  any 
where.  M.  C.,  259  Greeae  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  Tele¬ 
phone  Prospect  1652-J. 


POULTRYWOMAN,  experienced,  wishes  respon¬ 
sible  position;  available  immediately.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  man  wishes  to  cook  for  farm  hands 
OSCAR  HESS,  823  Oak  St.,  West  Hoboken, 
N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


AGED  couple  must  sell  60-acre  fruit,  truck  and 
Christmas  tree  farm;  beautiful  borne,  fine  lo¬ 
cality,  spring  water,  modern  buildings;  market 
for  Shadyside  products  well  established. 
SHADYSIDE  FARM,  Corry,  Pa. 


WANTED  to  buy  productive  New  York  farm 
with  good  buildings,  not  far  from  local  mar¬ 
kets;  cash  limited  to  $4,000.  BOX  B.  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 53-acre  farm,  good  buildings,  team, 
5  cows,  100  hens;  cheap,  easy  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Jersey  farm,  15  to  25  acres;  some 
wood;  near  water;  no  stock;  about  seven- 
room  house,  improvements;  Morris  County  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  5312,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 5(4-acre  village  farm,  8-room 
house,  modern  conveniences,  adapted  for 
poultry  plant  or  gardening;  $4,500,  easy  terms. 
L.  HOWARD,  12  E.  River  St.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


LONG  ISLAND  Leghorn  farm,  2  acres,  300 
bens,  600  pullets,  900  chicks;  9-room  house, 
modern  improvements;  $10,000.  RELIABLE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Blue  Point,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— First-class  300-acre  Delaware  Co., 
N.  Y.  dairy  farm;  75  acres  timber,  balance 
mostly  tillable  j  75  head  cattle,  4  horses,  cjuan- 
tity  hens;  16- room  house,  3-story  barn  76x56; 
other  barn  31x80;  garage,  hen  house,  silo,  all 
in  fine  condition  and  well  painted;  acetylene 
light  in  house  and  barn;  milking  machine;  two 
engines;  all  farm  machinery;  price  $16,500,  $5, 
000  cash.  ADVERTISER  5273,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


$1,800  secures  new  6-room  bungalow,  all  con 
veniences,  garage,  14  or  46  acres  choice 
land;  balance  easy  terms;  rural  surroundings; 
one  mile  from  Gillette  station  on  D.  L.  &  W. ; 
28  miles  to  New  York;  unusual  bargain.  C  S 
BARKELEW,  Millington,  N.  J. 


SUCCESSFUL  poultryman  desires  to  rent  large 
modern  poultry  farm.  S.  L.  FLINCII- 
BAUGH,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Milk  route  with  270  quarts  certi¬ 
fied  and  pasteurized  milk,  besides  cream,  but¬ 
ter,  eggs,  cheese  and  buttermilk;  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man  to  enlarge  the 
route;  including  a  one-ton  Ford  truck.  Inquire 
PAUL  BADER,  Box  169,  Westfield  Ave.,  Rah¬ 
way,  N.  J.,  or  phone  193-R,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


COUPLE,  young,  honest,  neat,  pleasant  and 
willing,  would  like  position  in  small  private 
family,  by  June  1;  wife  is  good  plain 
cook;  man  would  milk  1  or  2  cows,  care  of 
horses,  drive  car,  furnace,  garden  and  chickens; 
very  handy;  no  heavy  farm  work;  at  present 
employed  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  one  and  one- 
half  years;  we  are  looking  for  a  good  home, 
fair  treatment,  fair  wages  and  working  hours, 
in  return  for  honest  and  faithful  service;  best 
of  references  from  present  employer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted;  herdsman;  married;  life  ex¬ 
perience,  purebred  cattle;  can  produce  certified 
or  sanitary  milk:  any  size  herd;  furnish  A1  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  5285,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


$8,000  will  buy  this  wonderful  $2,000  per 
month  milk  business;  full  price  is  $12,000; 
for  rent,  lease  and  other  particulars  write  AD- 
V  ERTISER  5279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 145-acre  dairy,  stock  or  grain  farm, 
Central  New  Jersey;  level,  fertile  land;  8- 
room  house;  lots  of  good  buildings;  convenient 
to  market;  $6,000  cash  required.  ADVERTISER 
5287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMALL  farm  wanted;  small  house;  small  taxes; 

very  small  price;  a  spring,  a  rill  and  a  wooded 
bill;  New  England  or  New  York;  high  eleva¬ 
tion.  AD\  ERTISER  5289,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

I1  OR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE — -Vineland  poultry 
farm;  all  buildings  practically  new  and  mod¬ 
ern;  would  exchange  for  general  store  or  some 
business  that  could  be  operated  by  man  and 
wife.  Address  ADVERTISER  5288,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

PRODUCE  your  own  honey.  Circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS.  Hebron,  Ind. 

MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them? 
Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W. 
WIND,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80;  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SLEEP  on  fresh  picked  balsam  pillow',  filled 
with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  sooth¬ 
ing  and  refreshing  in  the  sick  room;  excellent 
gift  for  sweetheart  and  friends;  3  lbs.  $1.25; 
cretonne  cover:  postage  paid;  remit  with  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $8.40;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  two,  $11.50;  10  lbs.,  delivered,  3d 
zone,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.80;  very  attractive 
prices  on  larger  lots  in  pails.  RAY  O.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Tree  ripened;  bushel  boxes, 
picked,  packed  in  grove,  $1.15  f.o.b.  Wau- 
cbula,  Fla.;  send  money  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Jr.,  Box  432,  Wauchula,  Fla. 

PURE  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gallon;  cash  with 
order.  SPRING  BROOK  FARM,  Burlington 
Flats,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy  old  U.  S.  postage  and  reve¬ 
nue  stamps  previous  to  1870.  EUGENE  T 
BLACK,  Seio,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Second-hand  Hinman  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  W.  A.  TAYLOR,  Yardville,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  with  long  experience  wants  po¬ 
sition;  house,  fuel  and  vegetables;  Southern 
Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5291,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT,  practical  poultryman.  wants  position 
where  results  are  required;  age  20;  married- 
one  child;  start  about  June  1.  ADVERTISER 
5292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  21,  Cornell  training,  some  experi¬ 
ence,  as  assistant  on  commercial  poultry  plant 
or  estate  employing  modern  production  methods; 
available  immediately.  ADVERTISER  5293, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Situation  with  board  for  myself  and 
wife;  wife  able  to  care  for  room  only.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLORED  man  and  wife  want  position  on  dairy 
farm;  man  had  three  years’  experience,  and 
wife  wants  ,  to  do  housework.  ADVERTISER 
5296,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  or  gardener,  middle-aged  Ameri¬ 
can,  wishes  position  on  small  estate;  excep¬ 
tional  service  for  reasonable  consideration;  state 
compensations  and  requirements;  personal  inter¬ 
view  and  references.  ADVERTISER  5294,  care 
Rural  New'- Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  single,  experienced 
with  large  flocks,  wants  responsible  position. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5297,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


^FUN  Middle-aged,  Christian,  wants  light  out¬ 

door  work,  part  of  day,  remainder  rest;  nerve 
trouble;  Adirondack  Mountains;  work  for  good 
board  and  treatment.  Address  J.  BECK,  339 
West  44th  St.,  Yew  York  City.- 


COUPLE,  no  children,  wish  position  on  poultry 
farm  or  as  caretakers;  man,  handy  with  tools; 
both  willing  and  obliging;  mention  wages  first 
Vjtky.  SERGISON,  60  Croton  Terrace,  Yonkers, 


FOR  SALE — Grocery  store,  chicken  and  fruit. 

farm;  10  acres;  300  chickens;  brooder  and 
chicken  house;  6-room  house;  Ford  truck,  horse 
wagons;  5  minutes  from  railroad  station;  price 
$6,000;  $3,000  cash.  Owner,  BOX  301,  Mays 
Landing,  N.  J. 

POULTRY  farm  for  sale,  29  miles  from  New 
York  on  Pennsylvania  main  line,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  2  miles  from  station  on  hard  road;  jitney 
service  and  stores  near  by;  many  poultry  farm's 
in  neighborhood;  lively  surroundings;  5  acres; 
8-room  new  house;  electric  lights;  70-ft.  chicken 
house;  60-ft.  brooder  house;  price  $4,500;  terms; 
have  450  good  Leghorn  hens  and  1,200  baby 
chicks;  New  York  market.  ADVERTISER  5299, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— By  married  man,  farm,  stocked  and 
tools;  50-50  basis,  or  caretaker,  or  small  place 
to  rent;  capable  of  handling  tractors,  Ford 
truck  and  gasoline  engines;  references.  W.  H. 
BROWN,  It.  D.  1,  Athens,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Orchard  View  Farm,  noted  for 
purebred  stock;  a  bargain  in  one  of  the  best 
Cayuga  County  farms;  electric  plant,  pressure 
water  system,  convenient  house,  fruits;  ideal 
country  home;  62(4  acres;  near  schools,  churches 
and  good  roads;  poor  health  reason  for  selling 
my  home  for  50  years;  stock  and  tools.  JOHN 
I.  BOWER,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2.35  gallon;  6 
gallons  $2,20;  10-pound  pail  sugar  $3;  pound 
cakes  30c;  products  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat, 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

CIDER  PRESS  grater  and  elevator  for  sale. 
F.  T.  PALMER,  Coscob,  Conn. 


YOUNG  lady  desires  board  for  the  Summer  with 
private  family;  must  have  improvements. 
Write  A.  RITCHEN,  251  W.  116th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE — -Three  “Sol  Hot’’  kerosene  brooders 
without  hovers,  $6  each.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mat- 
tituek,  N.  Y. 


HONEY- — Quart,  $1;  gallon, 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


$3;  delivered. 


WILL  purchase  large  size  Cletrac  tractor;  must 
be  slightly  used  and  in  excellent  condition, 
suitable  immediately  for  all  Cletrac  work 
around  farm.  FOUNDATION  MANOR  COR 
PORATION,  15  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BECAUSE  of  death  in  family  I  wish  to  sell  my 
'  35-acre  farm  (price  $5,500,  terms)  or  ex¬ 
change  for  city  property  In  or  near  New  York 
City;  farm  located  Wayside,  N.  J.,  Monmouth 
County,  4(4  miles  from  Asbury  Park  and  shore; 
best  of  Summer  markets  and  good  location  for 
poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  write  LOCUST  GROVE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Frank  O.  Bertrand,  Prop.,  R.  P.  D  1 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  desires  position  on  hog 
or  sheep  farm;  one  boy,  high  school  age; 
wife  would  like  boarding  house  or  help  in  fam¬ 
ily.  AD\  ERTISER  5300,  care  Rural  New'- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  wish  position  as  caretaker  in  citv  or 
country;  furnish  best  of  references.  PALMER 
20  Parkville  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


POULTRYMAN,  23,  single;  can  milk;  commer¬ 
cial  and  estate  experience;  desires  position 
GORDON,  335  East  95th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  buying, 
poultry-dairy  farm,  with  about  100  acres, 
stocked,  within  50-00  miles  from  New  York 
Oity,  near  main  line  railroad  and  State  road; 
10-12-room  house;  write  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5298,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUNTRY  place  in  Bedford  Village,  N.  Y  ; 

most  attractive  52  acres,  80  fruit  trees  won¬ 
derful  water  supply;  house  11  rooms,  2  baths; 
large  garage,  chicken  house,  hay  barn  and 
tool  shed.  Inquire  W.  J.  YATES,  331  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Brookslde  farm,  150 
acres,  equipped.  ADA  E.  DeLANO,  Ticon- 
deroga,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Five  large  furnished  rooms,  also 
a  big  kitchen;  will  take  roomers  or  a  family 
MRS.  R.  r.UCHANEC,  R.  D.  1,  Box  8,  Annan- 
dale,  N.  J. 


OLD-FASHIONED  bottles,  glass  cup  plates, 
goblets,  wanted.  E.  CHAMPION,  Rome, 
Ohio. 
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The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

E  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  E 

E  fAuP^tica.l  *nd  handy  book  of  all  kinds  E 
■■  °*  bunding  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

_  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

”  For  tale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  E 
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An  Encyclopedia 
of  Silo  FACTS 

Written  buyout  Neighbors 

YOU’VE  never  seen  a  booklet  like  ibis  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  packed  with  conclusive  proof 
of  Ross  Silo  superiority  —  letters  from  farmers 
who  know  —  classified  by  states.  Get  the 
book.  Read  what  your  neighbors  say  of 


**Jn -de  -  str~  uct~d* 

Galvanized  ¥  f 

METAL  3 1 LU 

Fires— storms— bitter-cold  winter— these  are  the  tests 
that  tell  I  Ease  of  erection— low  first  cost— permanency 
— these  ere  the  features  that  appeal  to  business  fanners. 
Write  for  this  different  booklet — 
if  you  are  going  to  build  a  silo. 

If  you  are  going  to  need  an  Ensilage 
Cutter,  mention  that  fact  also.  The 
Ross  has  been  the  quality-leader  for  , 

74years*  jsr-r 

E.  W.  ROSS  "iKT  CO.  Wf- 

Successors  to  Tbe  E.  W.  Host  Co..  Est.  1B50  fljffT  HI 


Dept .109.  Springfield,  Ohio 


hit  niwiff 

irnt 
Sri  ifL . 

mir  rniiff 


j  E.  W.  ROSS  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO.  | 
Dept. 109,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Send  booklet  and  prices.  I  am  interested  in  I 

- Silo.  - Ensilage  Cutter.  . 

I  -  I 


Name _ 

I  Address- 
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Jor  Economical  Transportation 


1 


Utility 

Chassis  Only 


Express  Truck 

550  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 


Read  Silo  Character 

As  you  do  a  man’s 

YOU  read  a  man’s  character  in 
his  face.  Look  to  the  same  fea¬ 
tures  on  a  silo  to  judge  its  qualities. 

In  the  front  of  the  Unadilla  Silo, 
you  can  see  many  practical,  valuable 
advantages  that  speak  of  the 
thoroughness,  care  and  thought 
with  which  every  detail  of  the 
whole  silo  is  worked  out. 

Its  continuous  opening;  water¬ 
tight,  air-tight,  non-sticking  doors; 
wide,  safe,  easy  combination  door 
fasteners  and  ladder;  door  front 
assembled  at  the  factory;  hoop  ends 
adjustable  from  ladder,  these  and 
many  other  features  of  the  front  of 
a  Unadilla  are  some  indication  of 
the  bigger  silo  value  the  Unadilla 
gives  you  for  every  dollar. 

Send  for  catalog.  Yon’ll  find  it  full  of 
silo  information  you  ahouldn’t  miss. 

For  the  man  who  order*  early  we  offer 
a  special  discount  that  makes  a  real 
saving  in  your  silo  purchase. 

The  Unadilla  can  be  had  on  con- 
venienf  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Farmers  need  power  and 
economy  in  a  track.  They 
get  both  in  the  Chevrolet 
Utility  Express  Track.  In 
addition,  this  track  is  speedy 
under  load,  saves  much  time 
and  converts  a  long  horse 
haul  into  a  quick  and  easy 
job. 

The  chassis  is  built  lor  hard 
work,  fits  any  standard  ton- 
truck  body— whatever  type 
suits  your  requirements — 
and  it  is  very  economical  in 
gasoline  and  oil  consump¬ 
tion.  Has  modern  equip¬ 


ment,  including  electric 
lights  and  starter,  pump 
circulating  cooling  system, 
standard  transmission  — 
three  speeds  and  reverse — 
demountable  rims  and  more 
strength  and  power  thanis  re¬ 
quired  lor  its  one-ton  rating. 

Every  larm  needs  this  truck 
and  will  quickly  save  its  cost 
through  increased  haulage 
and  marketing  facilities,  re¬ 
leasing  the  horses  for  other 
work. 

See  it  at  any  Chevrolet 
dealer’s  show  room. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company 

*  1  -  r,  ! 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

In  Canada — Chevrolet  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Oah.wa,  Ontario 


Roofing 

Buying  the  best 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof  in 
years  of  service  you  can  buy.  (We  make  stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

A  meric  in  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  73.  Middletown,  0- 


Prices  f  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 

Superior  Roadster  - 

Superior  Touring  - 

Superior  Utility  Coupe 
Superior  4-Passenger  Coupe 
Superior  Sedan  -  " 

Superior  Commercial  Chassis  * 
Superior  Light  Delivery 
Utility  Express  Truck  Chassis 

F idler  Bodiee  on  mil  Clootd  Models 


$490 

495 

640 

725 

795 

395 

495 

550 


Fire  United  States  manufacturing  plants,  seven 
assembly  plants  and  tmio  Canadian  plants  give  us 
the  largest  production  capacity  in  the  •world  for 
high-grade  cars  and  makes  possible  our  low  prices. 

Chevrolet  Dealers  and  Service  Stations  everywhere. 
Applications  will  be  considered  from  high-grade 
men  only,  for  territory  not  adequately  covered. 
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Running,  A  Farm  w\Aout  Live  -Stock 


OTING  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  you  often 
take  the  role  of  farm  adviser,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  lay  before  you  one  of  my  prob¬ 
lems.  About  four  years  ago  I  bought 
this  farm  of  122  acres,  60  acres  un¬ 
der  cultivation,  all  in  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  state,  having  been  practically  deserted  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Ditches  and  ditch  banks  had  not  been 
touched  for  20  years  at  least,  and  brush  was  grow¬ 
ing  all  over  the  fields.  Now  we  have  nearly  all  the 
land  cleared  up,  and  it  looks  like  a  farm.  This  place 
is  five  miles  from  the  late  Prof.  Massey’s  celebrated 


v  v<?v7v 

*•*  fa/*. 
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crop  without  it.  The  price  on  railroad  cat.  some¬ 
thing  over  $5  per  ton;  cost  of  cartage  is  not  less 
than  $1.50  per  ton,  making  $6.50  per  ton.  The  value 
of  fertilizer  it  contains  does  not  exceed  $2  at  the 
prices  1  am  now  paying.  I  decided  from  the  first 
that  I  could  not  afford  any  city  manure  at  any  such 
price,  although  the  neighbors  told  me  I  couldn’t 
grow  truck  if  I  didn’t  use  it.  You  can  see  the  quan¬ 
tity  I  was  making  at  home  is  really  negligible,  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  afford  the  quantity  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  I  should  like  to  have  used ;  nevertheless,  the 
crops  on  the  farm  are  improving  from  year  to  year, 


my  stock,  or  shall  I  reduce  that  feed  labor  by  half 
and  buy  a  tractor  and  truck  and  depend  upon  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  some  cover  crop  turned  under  to  keep  my 
land  improving?  I  have  lived  in  Western  Canada, 
where  they  proved  it  was  economy  to  burn  manure 
rather  than  put  it  on  the  land. 

I  believe  the  manure  pile,  from  its  cradle  to  its 
grave,  has  done  more  to  drive  the  boys  from  the 
farm  than  any  other  one  thing,  and  as  my  two  boys 
are  going  to  stick  to  the  farm  I  feel  duty  bound  to 
give  the  old  muck  heap  the  kick  it  should  have  had 
the  day  concentrated  fertilizer  was  produced.  I  have 


Cherry  Picking  on  the  Minch  Farm,  in  ftonth  Jersey.  Fig.  281 


garden,  although  the  soil  is  somewhat  different, 
varying  from  sand  to  black  low  clay,  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  grades.  We  are  growing  strawberries,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  cantaloupes,  asparagus,  sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes,  cow  peas,  Soy  beans,  rye  and  vetch  and 
corn ;  also  clover.  I  started  with  two  horses ;  the 
manure  made  from  them  would  scarcely  cover  two 
acres  with  a  fair  coat.  At  the  present  time  I  have 
four  mules  and  two  cows,  and  what  I  get  from  them 
will  cover  something  less  than  six  acres.  Situated 
as  I  am,  this  is  about  all  the  stock  I  can  handle,  so 
if  I  treat  all  the  land  alike  it  will  take  me  10  years 
to  manure  the  whole  farm.  The  farmers  in  this 
county  buy  hundreds  of  cars  of  city  manure  every 
year,  and  many  of  them  think  they  cannot  grow  a 


and  last  season  there  was  no  farm  in  the  district 
that  could  beat  them. 

Without  doubt  some  of  this  land  has  never  had 
any  coarse  manure  on  it,  and  none  of  it  had  any  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  five  years  before  I  took  it  in  hand.  Gall¬ 
ing  to  mind  Sir  John  Dawes’  Itothamsted  experi¬ 
mental  plot  of  wheat  which  has  beaten  the  world 
for  production,  and  many  different  fields  that  r  per¬ 
sonally  know  have  never  had  any  farm  manure  for 
anything  from  20  to  40  years,  yet  continued  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  crops,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  we 
have  spent  trying  to  produce  lots  of  manure  would 
have  given  better  results  if  we  had  used  it  in  some 
productive  manner.  My  problem  is,  shall  r  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  nearly  half  my  farm  to  feed  and  bed 


no  doubt  many  of  your  readers  will  think  I  have 
bees  in  the  belfry,  but  if  they  will  quietly  sit  and 
think  of  the  increased  acreage  production  in  this  and 
other  countries  since  the  introduction  of  artificial 
manure,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  farms 
that  have  run  down  through  poor  farming,  they  will 
surely  think  there  is  something  in  the  idea  worth 
considering.  I  would  better  say  before,  closing  I 
have  no  interest  in  any  fertilizer  firm.  I  am  one  of 
those  farmers  they  have  little  use  for,  as  I  mix  my 
own,  which  saves  me  anything  from  $10  to  $15  per 
ton,  and  thus  r  can  use  more  of  a  better  grade. 

Maryland.  h.  t.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  not  a  new  idea.  Nearly  30  years 
ago  we  fully  described  a  system  of  farming  known 
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as  “Chemicals  and  Clover;’1  We  found  successful 
farms  where  only  enough  stock  was  kept  to  do  the 
farm  work.  Chemical  fertilizers  were  used,  and  a 
rotation  of  corn,  potatoes,  wheat  and  two  years  of 
grass  ‘was  followed.  Everything  was  sold  except 
cornstalks  and  straw,  these  being  rotted  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  and  hauled  out  on  the  sod  as  manure',  plowed 
under  for  corn.  Later  a  few  cows  were  kept  to  save 
the  feeding  value  of  the  cornstalks.  Subsequent 
changes  have  resulted  in  giving  up  the  corn  crop  en¬ 
tirely  and  growing  Alfalfa,  to  he  sold  as  hay.  Since 
the  introduction  of  tractors,  horse  power  has  been 
largely  given  up.  All  this  has  meant  farming  with¬ 
out  manure,  and  the  plan  is  being  worked  out  on 
thousands  of  successful  farms.  No  one  should  think 
of  paying  $5  a  ton  for  stable  manure  as  plant  food. 
It  has  value  as  an  inoculant  and  for  providing  hu¬ 
mus.  The  manure  contains  certain  bacteria  which 
work  to  break  down  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  and 
we  think  a  small  amount  of  such  manure  will  help 
when  the  chief  dependence  is  made  on  green  crops 
and  chemicals.  Aside  from  that  it  is  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  to  run  a  successful  farm  without  manure.  It 
is  the  most  expensive  form  of  plant  food  one  can 
buy,  and  many  a  man  on  a  stock  farm,  in  order  to 
tigure  out  a  bare  living  or  small  profit,  has  been 
obliged  to  take  most  of  his  pay  in  manure  for  the 
next  crop.  This  might  not  be  true  on  a  New  York 
dairy  farm,  but  it  is  true  in  some  or  many  sections, 
and  the  wise  farmer  is  he  who  can  think  out  the  real 
distinction  between  for  such  sections. 


Need  of  Clover  or  Alfalfa  for  Sheep 

Is  it  possible  to  feed  sheep  and  lambs  successfully 
■without  Alfalfa — just  Timothy  and  clover?  It  seems 
impossible  to  grow  Alfalfa  in  our  section.  What  do  you 
call  a  good  sheep  pen?  What  are  good  books  on  the 
subject?  n.  M.  i). 

EARS  ago  we  wintered  sheep  on  Red  clover  or 
Alsike.  Either  will  give  entirely  satisfactory 
results.  Their  disadvantage  lies  in  their  compara¬ 
tive  yield,  Medium  clover  about  one-half,  and  Alsike 
not  over  one-tliird  the  quantity  of  Alfalfa.  If  I  re¬ 
member  correctly,  neither  has  quite  as  high  a  per¬ 
centage  of  digestible  nutrients  as  Alfalfa.  Any 
leguminous  hay  will  serve.  We  fed  up  the  pods  and 
straw  from  20  acres  of  beans  this  last  Winter.  I 
doubt  if  you  would  be  well  pleased  with  results  from 
carbonaceous  hays,  such  as  Timothy,  Blue  grass  or 
Red-top,  or  any  of  the  fine  grasses  which  grow  on 
the  hills.  Those  are  better  used  for  pastures.  One 
old  Englishman  fattens  his  lambs  in  a  slialy  hill 
field  where  the  principal  feed  is  a  fine  wiry  grass, 
qnd  little  of  it.  They  seem  to  take  on  flesh  faster 
than  on  bush  clover  aftermath.  If  you  tried  to  win¬ 
ter  on  “fine”  hay  I  am  afraid  the  purchased  feed 
required  to  balance  the  ration  would  cut  a  big  hole 
ip  the  profits. 

I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  impracticable  to 
grow  Alfalfa  in  your  country.  The  advantages  are 
so  great  that  a  pretty  strenuous  effort  is  justified. 
Think  of  the  economy  of  land,  practically  a  balanced 
ration,  and  the  labor  question,  not  all  your  haying  at 
once.  We  cut  it  three  times,  sometimes  four.  Last 
Fall  I  saw  a  field  of  it  in  cock  in  November. 

I  suppose  your  main  crop  is  milk.  Alfalfa  and 


Arrangement  of  Lambing  Pens.  Fig.  282 


silage  will  produce  more  milk  to  the  acre  than  any 
other  combination  in  the  world.  It  will  not  grow  in 
a  mud  hole,  and  it  will  not  grown  on  a  rock.  Aside 
from  those  two  reservations,  I  believe  it  can  be 
grown  almost  anywhere  in  our  climate.  I  should  be 
very .  glad  to  know  why  you  feel  that  you  cannot 
grow  it. 

Lambing  pens  are  made  of  two  panels  4  ft.  long, 
and,  for  our  tame  Shropshire.?,  30  in.  high,  hinged  in 
the  middle  and  hooked  together.  The  panels  should 
be  solid  boards.  Any  light  rough  lumber  will  do.  If 
you  make  them  of  slats  the  lambs  crawl  out  and  the 
ewes  quarrel  and  fret.  Hook  one  in  a  corner,  the 
next  one  to  it  and  to  the  wall.  If  they  are  not  too 
high  you  caji  step  over  them  and  attend  to  the  occu¬ 
pants.  One  pen  to  five  ewes  will  serve,  but  usually  we 
have  empty  horse  stalls  and  all  the  alley-ways  in 
use  during  lambing,  and  a  perplexed  farmer  wonder¬ 
ing  where  he  can  put  any  more.  If  you  had  enough 
you  could  divide  the  whole  basement  up  into  little 
pens  without  encroaching  on  the  amount  of  floor 
space  per  ewe  outside  of  them. 


No  harm  comes  to  a  ewe  from  shearing  before 
lambing  if  she  is  handled  carefully.  The  shearers 
prefer  to  do  it  then,  as  the  ewes  are  quieter.  We 
shear  at  about  the  break  of  the  'Winter,  in  March, 
as  the  fleeces  are  heaviest  after  the  long  Winter 
sweat.  When  the  days  begin  to  be  pleasant  the 
sheep  are  out  a  good  deal,  and  the  wool  dries  out 
and  gets  lighter,  I  think.  As  far  as  length  of  staple 


goes,  it  keeps  on  growing,  and  we  shear  it  the  next 
year. 

Our  sheep  are  turned  out  now  during  the  day,  and 
on  about  half  feed  in  the  barn.  We  took  them  up 
about  Dec.  15.  That  leaves  us  only  about  120  days 
of  barn  care;  one  ton  of  hay  to  four  ewes,  or  12  to 
an  acre  of  Alfalfa. 

You  will  find  a  good  deal  of  information  in  “Prac¬ 
tical  Sheep  Husbandry,”  by  Coffey;  “  Sheep  Farm¬ 
ing  in  America,”  Wing,  and  “Feeds  and  Feeding,” 
Henry  &  Morrison.  h.  r.  s. 

Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 


Recovery  of  School  Lands 

THE  following  statement  comes  from  a  rural 
school  district  in  New  York.  It  is  typical  of 
other  cases  where  nearby  farmers  have  encroached 
upon  the  school  grounds  for  farming  purposes.  In 
the  case  mentioned,  the  people  at  one  side  of  the 
school  ground  have,  each  year,  plowed  a  little  more 
over  their  line,  and  thus  have  taken  a  considerable 
tract  of  the  school  land.  They  have  now  gone  over 
nearly  two  rods  of  what  was  originally  the  sehool- 


This  is  a  genuine  dairymaid  (the  real  article)  from 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  her  favorite  cow.  Do  you 
notice  the  black  spot  on  the  cow’s  side?  We  see  on  it 
the  profile  of  a  woman’s  face — looking  toward  the  dairy¬ 
maid  !  Remarkable  what  pictures  and  figures  are  printed 
on  the  flanks  of  Holstein  cattle ! 


yard,  there  being  no  fence  between  the  two  proper¬ 
ties.  This  land  is  cultivated  usually  in  potatoes, 
and  the  people  who  have  taken  this  land  begin  to 
assume  that  they  own  it,  driving  the  school  children 
out  and  threatening  them  when  they  attempt  to 
play  on  this  ground.  Last  year  at  the  annual  school 
meeting,  the  people  voted  to  have  the  trustee  em¬ 
ploy  a  surveyor  and  thus  locate  the  line  definitely. 
Having  done  that  he  was  to  have  a  fence  put  up  so 
as  to  stop  this  encroachment  on  the  school  land. 
For  some  reason  the  trustee  never  did  as  he  was 
directed,  and  the  farmers  are  evidently  planning  to 
take  a  little  more  of  the  land  this  year.  It  often 
happens  that  new  families  will  move  into  the  dis¬ 
trict,  rather  ill-natured  and  aggressive,  carrying 
things  with  a  high  hand,  so  that  people  do  not  like 
to  interfere  with  them.  The  matter  has  now  gone 
to  the  point  where  the  people  of  the  district  want 
to  have  the  case  settled  and  regain  their  land  and 
they  want  to  know  what  it  is  best  to  do.  Someone 
told  them  that  the  old  fence  having  been  gone  more 
than  20  years,  this  farmer  or  tenant  has  secured 
a  legal  possession  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  school 
has  lost  its  property.  That  is  the  question  that  they 
want  to  have  settled,  and  if  they  have  lost  the  land 
through  adverse  possession,  what  must  they  do  in 
order  to  get  the  land  back  as  they  had  it  originally? 
This  question  comes  up  not  infrequently  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  school  property  and  we  have  asked  our 
lawyer  to  make  a  fair  statement  covering  this  case. 

Adverse  possession  may  lie  obtained  by  a  person 
claiming  title  not  founded  upon  a  written  instru¬ 


ment  or  a  judgment  or  decree  where  the  land  has 
been  actually  cultivated  or  improved  by  the  occupant 
or  those  under  whom  he  claims  for  more  than  20 
years,  and  if  that  possession  lias  been  actual  and 
continued  under  a  claim  of  title  exclusive  of  any 
other  rights. 

It  is  not  every  case  where  a  neighbor  gradually 
encroaches  upon  the  lands  of  another,  even  though 
that  encroachment  continues  for  20  years,  that  ad¬ 
verse  possession  is  obtained.  The  burden  of  proof 
is  always  on  the  person  asserting  the  adverse  pos¬ 
session.  In  other  words,  the  presumption  that  the 
occupation  of  the  premises  by  another  person  is  in¬ 
subordination  to  the  legal  title.  Adverse  possession 
to  constitute  a  bar  to  the  legal  title  must  be  actual 
and  hostile  and  not  a  mere  trespass,  it  must  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  claim  of  others. 

In  considering  acts  of  adverse  character  reference 
should  be  had  to  the  character  of  the  land  and  the 
use  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  applied ;  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  with  what  mind  it  was  so  pos¬ 
sessed  on  the  one  side  and  such  possession  was  per¬ 
mitted  on  the  other. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  in  1879  said  in  reference  to 
adverse  possession  claimed  against  public  property : 
“It  seems  to  he  the  settled  law  that  the  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  such  encroachment,  although  for  more 
than  20  years,  cannot  destroy  the  public’s  right  to 
take  away  the  authority  of  the  public  officers  to  re¬ 
move  and  abate  them.” 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  public  cannot  be 
barred  by  neglect  of  public  officials  to  protect  their 
rights,  and  the  neglect  of  the  officers  of  the  school 
in  question,  cannot  be  held  to  have  barred  the  school 
from  its  rights  in  the  school  property. 

We  would  suggest  that  if  the  old  line  can  be  de¬ 
termined  the  school,  at  its  annual  meeting,  provide 
for  the  building  and  the  maintenance  of  a  fence 
on  that  line,  and  that  if  the  line  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  a  surveyor  be  employed  to  determine 
that  line. 


Making  a  Casement  Raintight 

I  have  had  the  front  porch  of  my  house  enclosed  with 
casement  sashes.  The  center  sashes  in  each  section 
swing  inwardly  on  hinges.  The  carpenter  has  made 
every  effort  to  adjust  the  molding  at  the  porch  rail  so 
as  to  prevent  the  rain  from  oozing  in.  but  has  not  been 
successful.  Could  you  suggest  a  method  whereby  the 
water  would  be  precluded  from  seeping  under  the 
'sashes?  The  permanent  sashes  are,  of  course,  water¬ 
tight  ;  the  trouble  presents  itself  only  as  to  the  sashes 
that  serve  as  openings.  Some  carpenters  contend  that 
only  sashes  opening  outside,  i.  e.,  swinging  outwardly, 
can  be  made  watertight.  I  want  the  sashes  to  swing 
inwardly.  J.  E.  A. 

Lyn brook,  N.  Y. 

THE  accompanying  sketch  will  suggest  to  you  a 
method  of  overcoming  this  trouble.  The  lower 
outside  edge  of  the  sash  is  rabbetted  out  as  indicat¬ 
ed,  and  a  piece  of  metal  (galvanized  iron)  bent  to 
the  form  of  an  angle  iron,  nailed  along  the  top  of 
the  porch  rail  for  the  sash  to  shut  against.  This 
acts  as  a  stop  to  prevent  the  water  from  working 
back  along  the  porch  rail,  while  the  overhanging 


Diagram  of  Casement  That  Sheds  Rain.  Fig.  285 


upper  edge  of  the  rabbett  carries  the  drip  from  the 
sash  outside  of  the  metal  strip.  A  piece  of  triangu¬ 
lar  wood  molding  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  metal 
if  desired,  the  important  features  being  to  make  a 
watertight  joint  between  the  strip  and  the  porch 
rail,  and  to  have  the  sash  overhang  so  that  the  drip 
is  led  outside  rather  than  in.  r.  h.  s. 
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S  o  y  B  e  an  s  And  Sudan  Grass 


I  have  a  three-acre  tract  that  I  would  like  to  put  into 
Sudan  grass.  Two  of  the  three  acres  are  in  sod  (sev¬ 
eral  years  old)  aud  I  was  wondering  if  I  could  plow  it 
as  early  in  the  Spring  as  possible  and  disk  and  drag 
it  until  the  middle  of  May.  and  then  sow  the  Sudan 
and  perhaps  some  Soy  beans.  The  piece  has  been 
quite  heavily  manured  for  the  three  years  we  have  lived 
here,  and  perhaps  with  another  application  of  manure 
and  some  acid  phosphate  it  would  make  some  pretty 
fair  hay.  How  much  Sudan  grass  and  how  much  Soy 
bean  seed  ought  I  to  put  in?  J.  c.  w. 

Michigan. 

UDAN  grass  is  a  dry  weather  and  light  soil 
plant.  It  is  an  emergency  hay  crop  of  great 
value — standing  considerable  drought  and 
heat.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  put  it  in  after  sod.  You  have 
heavily  manured  the  ground,  and  if  you 
turn  the  sod  in  under  the  ground  should  be  verJPr 
rich.  Such  soil  can  he  better  utilized  for  other 
crops  than  Sudan  grass. 

Your  idea  of  putting  in  Soy  beans  is  very  good 
and  you  should  get  good  results  by  using  Manchu 
or  Ito  San.  You  may  drill  in  solid  at  the  rate  of 
one  bushel  to  the  acre,  or  if  you  want  to  row  it  like 
ordinary  beans,  three  pecks  would  be  enough.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  inoculate  the 
seed,  which  is  an  inexpensive  and  sim¬ 
ple  operation.  You  could  cut  the  Soy 
beans  for  hay  and  should  obtain  a 
very  good  yield  of  valuable  leguminous 
hay  crop. 

If  you  wish  to  mix  the  two,  Soy 
beans  and  Sudan  grass  together,  it 
would  be  well  to  use  about  15  lbs.  of 
Sudan  grass  to  a  bushel  of  Soy  beans. 

Taking  the  crop  off  for  hay  you  might 
get  some  late  pasture  from  the  Sudan 
grass  provided  moisture  conditions  are 
satisfactory.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
Sudan  grass,  when  cut  off  to  make  an 
aftermath  growth,  which  provides  a 
good  pasture. 

In  your  territory  you  could  well  put 
in  the  Soy  beans  and  Sudan  grass 
about  the  middle  to  third  week  of  May. 

Do  not  get  them  in  too  deep.  Work 
the  seed  bed  down  well,  and  get  the 
seed  just  nicely  covered  with  good 
moist  soil.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  the  Soys,  as  if  you  get  them  in 
too  deep  they  will  not  come  up  through. 

Should  a  crust  form  on  the  soil  use 
the  harrow  to  break  it;  even  though 
you  dig  out  a  few  Soy  bean  plants 
you  will  be  gaining.  Soys  are  unable 
to  push  their  way  through  a  crust. 

A.  L.  B. 

Soy  Beans  and  Sudan  Grass  on  Damp  Soil 

What  do  you  think  about  growing  Soy 
beans  on  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  blue 
clay,  and  has  not  been  worked  for  about 
four  years?  How  about  mixing  with 
Sudan  grass  and  millet  for  the  silo? 

Ground  is  very  wet  in  a  rainy  season.  I 

like  to  grow  about  two  acres  of  Soy  beans  and  four 

acres  of  Sudan  grass  and  millet.  s.  L.  J. 

New  York. 

Soys  are  not  well  adapted  to  a  clay  soil.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  clay  is  more  than  likely  to  crust, 
and  the  Soys  cannot  push  their  way  up  through  a 
crust.  Of  course  you  can  take  a  harrow  and  break 
this  crust  through  and  get  the  Soys  started.  An¬ 
other  reason  why  I  would  hesitate  recommending 
Soys  for  this  piece  of  ground  is  because  it’s  so  wet. 
Soys  are  more  of  an  upland  dry  soil  crop.  They  are 
quite  resistant  to  droughts,  but  do  not  do  particu¬ 
larly  well  where  the  ground  is  wet,  this  being  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  clay. 

The  same  thing  is  quite  true  with  Sudan  grass, 
although  you  would  probably  get  better  results  with 
Sudan  grass  than  you  would  with  Soy  beans,  but 
Sudan  grass  is  more  of  a  dry  soil,  hot  weather 
crop. 

Of  the  three  crops,  millet  would  be  best  adapted 
to  your  soil.  Japanese  millet  is  very  good  variety, 
but  the  Golden  millet  I  believe  will  give  you  a  bet¬ 
ter  quality  hay.  The  Hungarian  millet  is  another 
very  good  variety,  which  on  ordinary  soil  does  not 
yield  quite  as  well  as  the  Golden  variety,  but  the 
quality  of  the  hay  is  a  little  liner.  If  you  wish  a 
good  hay  crop  from  this  ground,  it  might  be  well 
to  put  in  six  pecks  of  oats  with  one  bushel  of 
Canada  peas,  cutting  them  green.  This  would  fur¬ 
nish  you  a  hay  of  a  little  higher  feeding  value 
than  obtained  from  the  millets,  the  yield  also  might 
be  a  little  greater.  It  is  more  difficult  to  harvest 


such  a  hay  crop,  especially  in  a  wet  season. 

Should  you  decide  to  use  millet  Avould  ndvise 
one  of  the  above  varieties,  which  should  be  seeded 
three  or  four  pecks  to  the  acre  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  June  in  a  well-prepared  seed  bed.  Do  not 
seed  too  deep,  and  should  a  crust  form  on  the  soil 
before  the  millet  gets  up  through,  it  would  be  well 
to  scratch  the  surface  with  a  harrow,  even  though 
the  millet  seedings  are  disturbed.  Be  careful  about 
feeding  millet  hay  to  horses.  In  other  words,  if 
you  plan  to  use  the  hay  for  horse  feed,  cut  the  millet 
just  after  blooming  time.  Should  you  plan  to  use 
the  hay  for  cattle  and  sheep,  you  may  delay  the 
cutting  until  seed  reaches  the  late  milk  stage. 

A.  L.  B. 

Curing  Soy  Bean  Hay 

On  page  691  appears  an  excellent  article  by  A.  L. 
Bibbins  on  “Soy  Beans,  a  Sure  Hay  Crop.”  I  agree 
with  all  that  Mr.  Bibbins  says  except  the  method 
of  curing  the  hay.  Curing  in  stack,  as  he  suggests, 
is  the  way  that  I  did  when  I  first  started.  If 


the  bean  straw  ration  and  cut  on  the  clover,  with  a 
change  in  the  milk  flow  that  was  noticeable. 

Ohio.  CHAS.  B.  WING. 


Harold  B.  Tukey,  whose  notes  on  horticultural  matters  have  become  a 

standard  feature  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


weather  is  good  this  is  all  right,  but  weather  isn’t 
always  good.  I  complained  of  my  trouble  during 
bad  weather  when  I  was  talking  to  another  grower, 
and  he  said :  “You  aren't  doing  it  right  at  all.  There 
is  just  one  way  to  cure  Soy  bean  hay ;  mow  it  down, 
leave  it  in  swath ;  go  off  and  forget  about  it  until 
it  lias  had  about  a  week’s  time  to  cure.  If  it  rains 
never  worry,  and  don’t  go  near  it.  When  it  is  dry, 
stems  and  all,  dry  enough  to  go  into  the  barn,  go 
out  early  enough  in  the  morning  to  rake  when  just 
a  little  bit  tough.  Rake  it,  load  right  onto  the  wa¬ 
gons  and  put  it  in.”  I  followed  his  instructions  and 
they  are  absolutely  all  right.  Rain  does  not  hurt 
the  plant  when  in  swath.  One  year  we  had 
some  that  we  were  feeding  from  and  did  not  want  to 
put  into  the  barn.  Before  we  fed  the  last  of  it  up 
six  weeks  had  elapsed  from  time  of  mowing,  but 
the  cows  licked  it  up  clean  and  did  well  just  the 
same. 

Do  not  forget  that  Soy  bean  straw  from  thrashed 
beans  is  an  excellent  forage,  also  I  have  fed  it  when 
I  was  sure  that  the  results  were  better  than  from 
Medium  clover  hay.  One  year  we  had  a  stack  of 
the  thrashed  straw,  and  nice  clover  hay  at  the  same 
time.  I  had  the  man  feed  the  milk  cows  part  of 
each,  because  I  feared  that  they  would  not  do  well 
on  the  bean  straw  alone.  One  day  the  cows  acci¬ 
dentally  got  into  the  lot  where  the  bean  straw  was, 
and  ate  all  they  wanted.  Next  day  the  man  said : 
“Those  cows  gave  more  milk  this  morning.  It  must 
be  the  bean  straw  that  did  it.”  I  had  him  increase 


Regulations  for  Cider  Makers 

SOME  of  our  readers  have  seen  the  following 
statements  printed  in  the  daily  papers  and 
come  to  us  to  ask  if  they  are  correct: 

Free  manufacture  of  apple  cider  will  be  permitted 
under  newly  codified  prohibition  regulations  announced 
by  the  Treasury  Department. 

These  new  regulations  provide  that  a  permit  and 
bond  will  not  be  required  for  operation  of  a  custom 
cider  mill  eugaged  exclusively  in  manufacture  of  cider 
from  apples  owned  by  others,  provided  the  freshly 
pressed  cider  or  apple  juice  is  removed  promptly  to  the 
homes  of  the  owners. 

If  the  proprietor  engages  in  the  manufacture  of  pre¬ 
served  sweet  cider  or  vinegar  he  must  have  a  permit 
and  give  bond. 

When  cider  mill  patrons  take  their  cider  home  they, 
must  not  permit  it  to  become  hard  or  to  turn  to  vine¬ 
gar.  If  it  turns  to  vinegar  they  stand  iu  technical 
violation  of  the  regulations  as  manufac¬ 
turers  of  vinegar. 

Sale  of  apparatus,  appurtenances  and 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  home 
brew  is  held  illegal  and  prohibited 
by  the  regulations.  It  was  under 
a  test  of  such  regulations  that  stores  in 
Washington  selling  malt  and  hops  and 
various  bottling  and  other  devices  were 
raided  and  put  out  of  business. 

The  first  statement  about  operation 
of  cider  mills  without  a  permit  or  bond 
is  correct.  Farmers  may  have  their 
apples  crushed  at  local  cider  mills  pro¬ 
vided  they  take  the  fresh  cider  prompt¬ 
ly  home.  When  a  part  of  the  fresh 
‘ipplo  juice  is  taken  as  toll  by  the  cider 
mill  owner  it  may  be  sold  for  imme¬ 
diate  removal  or  taken  to  the  home  of 
the  proprietor.  A  farmer  may  produce 
cider  vinegar  for  his  own  use,  but  if 
he  produces  either  vinegar  stock  or 
vinegar  for  sale  he  must  have  a  per¬ 
mit.  “Preserved  sweet  cider”  is  de¬ 
fined  in  law  to  be  cider  which  has  been 
pasteurized  and  put  in  airtight  pack¬ 
ages  while  hot  or  treated  with  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda — not  less  than  four 
ounces  to  the  50-gallon  barrel.  The 
manufacture  of  such  preserved  cider 
is  permitted.  “Vinegar”  must  contain 
4  per  cent  of  acetic  acid  and  cider  con¬ 
taining  1%  per  cent  is  considered 
“vinegar  stock.”  The  object  of  these 
cider  regulations  is  to  encourage  the 
sale  of  the  fresh,  non-intoxicating  ap¬ 
ple  juice  and  to  regulate  as  far  as 
possible  the  sale  of  “hard”  cider.  It 
would  be  a  great  national  blessing  if 
apple  juice  could  be  substituted  for  the 
vast  amount  of  soft  drinks  annually  poured  down 
the  American  throat.  Prohibition  has  brought  an  im¬ 
mense  increase  in  the  consumption  of  fruit  juices,1 
and  it  may  yet  be  doubled. 


Starting  an  Orchard  with  Seedlings 

SEVERAL  months  ago  a  correspondent  wrote  ask¬ 
ing  advice  as  to  planting  an  orchard,  using 
seedlings  growing  around  in  fields  on  the  farm. 
Quite  a  discussion  followed.  Everyone  writing,  I 
believe,  advised  against  it.  At  the  time  I  was 
tempted  to  write  taking  the  other  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  decided  it  was  not  wise  to  go  against  the 
advice  of  more  experienced  fruit-growers.  How¬ 
ever,  after  going  over  about  BOO  young  trees  today 
that  I  have  produced  by  the  very  method  he  sug¬ 
gested,  I  feel  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  very  good 
results  can  be  obtained  in  this  way.  I  might  also 
say  that  the  head  of  our  horticultural  department 
at  the  State  Experiment  Station  saw  some  of  these 
trees  a  few  days  ago  and  called  them  good. 

If  money  was  no  consideration  1  might  prefer 
nursery  stock,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that  either, 
as  I  have  two-year-old  Rome  Beauty  trees  grafted 
on  seedling  stock  growing  alongside  of  four-year-old 
nursery  Romes.  Afany  of  the  latter  are  worthless 
and  will  have  to  be  pulled  out,  while  the  former  are 
great  thrifty  fellows,  some  of  them  with  several 
blooms  this  year. 

In  producing  these  trees  I  followed  three  different 
methods.  Of  course  in  digging  the  seedlings  I  aimed 
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Sure  Profits 

from  Under-Grade 

Apples 


rPHE  big  problem  of  every 
1  orchardist  is  how  to  market 
his  apples  profitably.  You  can 
solve  that  problem  with  a  Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Press. 

Grada  your  apples.  You  can’t  expect  to  dump  mixed  grades  on  a  glutted 
market  and  get  high  prices.  But  you  can  always  get  top  prices  for  your  Grade-A 
fruit.  And  your  under-grades  —  sound,  small  apples  and  windfalls — will  bring 
good  prices  in  the  form  of  sweet  cider  and  cider  products. 

Big  Money  In  Custom  Pressing 

Users  of  Mount  Gilead  Presses  make  from  $30  to  $200  per 
day  pressing  for  their  neighbors.  The  amount  of  profit  de¬ 
pends  on  the  size  of  the  press  they  use.  Easy  to  install,  easy 
to  keep  busy  because  you  make  waste  apples  pay  big  profit 
for  orchardists. 

Use  a  Mount  Gilead  Press  — 
get  more  cider  and  a' better  grade. 

We  build  a  size  for  every  need 
Mount  Gilead  presses  offer  you  a 
big  opportunity  —  fully  explained 
in  free  booklet,  "A  Golden  Harvest 
From  Your  Under-Grade  Apples.” 

Write  Today  For  This  Free 
Book! 


Eydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

oln  Ave.  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 

, 


GoJdenfj„ 


Gilead 

HYDRAULIC  CIDER  PRESSES 


REASON  NO.  4 


The  WILLSEA  AUTOMATIC  WATER 
SYSTEM  gives  you  a  constant  supply  of 
running  water  without  any  attention, 
tinkering,  or  fussing.  -It  is  silent,  de¬ 
pendable,  durable,  very  economical,  and 
is  entirely  automatic.  Quality  is  its 
pride.  Upkeep  costs  less  than  city 
water.  It  is  built  to  give  efficient 
service  and  lasting  satisfaction.  If  you 
haven’t  running  water  your  first  act 
should  be  to  investigate  the  WILLSEA 
AUTOMATIC  WATER  SYSTEM. 


If  your  local  dealer  cannot  give  you  the  information,  write  us 

THE  WILLSEA  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Comfort !  Think  of  the  comfort  of 
running  water !  A  thorough  clean-up 
after  a  hard  day’s  work  is  refreshing, 
makes  the  evening  worth-while.  A  com¬ 
fortable,  convenient  bathroom,  a  hot 
bath  in  the  dead  of  winter,  a  cool 
shower  in  summer,  a  glass  of  fresh 
water  right  at  hand  any  time — these 
make  running  water  one  of  the  greatest 
comforts  of  modern  life. 


WHY  FEED  the  CROWS? 


FOR  CORN,  WHEAT,  BARLEY,  OATS,  RYE,  ETC. 

Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  obtain  PROTECTION  from  crows  and  other  birds,  mice, 
gophers,  wireworms,  weevils,  etc.  CORBIN  is  easily  applied.  Treated  seed  does  not  clog  in 
a  planter.  CORBIN  costs  only  about  15c  per  acre  of  corn.  If  after  fair  trial  you  think  Corbin 
has  failed  to  do  all  that  we  claim,  return  the  empty  can  and  we  shall  return  your  money. 

Order  your  supply  today.  One  can  holds  enough  to  treat  about  300  pounds  of  seed 
THE  PRICE  IS  $1.50  PER  CAN.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE 
AMERICAN  CORBIN  CO.  PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 

SOLD  ON  A  GUARANTEE 


FOR  SALE-” WILSON’S”  Soy  Beans  $3.50  Bush. 

Cotv  Peas  . .  3.50  " 

Mixed  Cow  Peas .  .  3.20  " 

Joseph  E.  Holland  Milford,  Delaware 

SOYBEANS 

Certified  Manchu — Midwest — Inoculation  Dirt 
for  hay  can  be  planted  as  late  as  July  1, 

C.  B.  NEWTON  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

GLADIOL 

|  Beautiful  unnamed  varieties.  $1.75 
per  100.  prepaid,  all  blooming  size 

E.  N.  Tilton  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

CORNELL  No.  II 
SEED  CORN 

From  the  original  source  of  this  famous  corn.  Or¬ 
dinary  select’n,  $3  perbu.  Special  select’n,  $4  per  bn. 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

1A  Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1 .  No  two  alike.  Dahlias. 

■  U  Gannas.  Circular.  A.  8HEUMAN.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

fl  A  THAI  I  36  Mixed  Bulbs.  6  colors . *1.00 

IlLALMllLI  42  Fancy,  10  colors .  3.00 

tvivat  Guaranteed  to  blossom. 

Colored  Gladiolus  Book,  with  cultural  directions,  FREE 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  Goarant-tesltd  Bulbs,  Box  12,  West  Medway,  Mass. 

GENUINE  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Extra  large  selected  Northern  grown  roots,  *1  5  per  1,000; 
*2  per  100.  Howard  No.  17  Strawberry  Plants,  *12  per 
1.000;  *2  per  100.  Shipping  charges  collect. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  Concord,  Mass. 

to  get  only  good  thrifty  stock,  not  over 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  good  roots.  Before  taking  them  to 
the  orchard  they  should  be  given  a  thor¬ 
ough  soaking  with  lime-sulphur  to  kill 
scale  that  is  likely  to  be  on  such  trees. 
Some  of  them  I  sawed  off  about  six 
Inches  above  the  ground  ae  soon  as 
planted  and  grafted  by  the  cleft  method, 
others  I  left  a$»  they  were  except  to  prune 
off  the  unnecessary  branches  and  top, 
till  the  next  year ;  that  is,  I  let  the 
seedling  stock  grow  one  year  in  the  place 
the  tree  was  to  stand,  and  then  grafted 
the  same  as  the  first.  Others  I  set  m 
the  Spring  and  let  grow  till  late  in  the 
Summer,  and  budded  instead  of  graft¬ 
ing.  So  far  as  I  can  see  the  results 
are  about  the  same  one  way  as  another. 
The  latter  method  has  some  advantages. 
In  ease  the  tree  failed  to  grow  there 
would  be  no  extra  time  wasted  on  it. 
They  would  probably  be  a  little  more 
likely  to  grow  if  not  grafted  at  time  of 
setting.  In  case  a  bud  failed  to  set  in 
any  of  them  they  could  still  he  grafted 
the  next  Spring  the  same  as  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  method. 

One  suggestion  was  thaLJf  seedlings 
were  used  at  all  the  best  vray  would  be 
to  plant  them  in  nursery  rows  till  the 
tree  was  started  and  then  set  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  but  I  would  prefer  setting  them 
where  they  were  to  grow,  in  the  first 
place.  It  is  a  good  idea  also  to  plant  a 
few  in  nursery  rows,  grafting  to  the  same 
varieties,  to  have  to  fill  in  where  any 
should  die  the  first  year  or  two. 

If,  as  in  my  case,  the  orchard  is  on  a 
hillside,  a  good  strong  stake  should  be 
driven  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tree  when 
grafted  to  protect  the  scions  from  single- 
trees,  clods,  stones,  etc.  H.  N.  c. 

West  Virginia. 


Greenhouse  on  Oil-soaked  Ground 

I  have  built  a  greenhouse  on  a  site 
where  one  corner  was  formerly  occupied 
by  a  kerosene  tank,  consequently  the 
ground  (here  is  thoroughly  saturated  with 
oil.  Would  this  have  any  had  effect  on 
vegetable  plants?  D.  A.  c. 

Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  oil- 
soaked  soil  can  be  treated  for  plant  grow¬ 
ing.  That  is  to  get  rid  of  it  absolutely. 
It  may  even  be  necessary  to  renew  the 
subsoil  if  ground  beds  are  desired.  I 
would  not  want  even  the  odor  of  oil  in  a 
greenhouse  if  it  is  very  marked.  We  had 
our  oil  tank  under  a  Montmorency  cherry 
tree.  On  several  occasions  there  were  a 
few  drops  spilled.  The  tree  died.  The 
trunk  diameter  was  6  in.  Oil  and  plants 
will  not  mix.  elmer  j.  weaver. 


April  was  a  cold,  sour  month.  We  had 
several  snows  and  some  very  heavy  rains, 
and  wind  most  all  the  time  in  the  north¬ 
west.  The  land  has  been  fit  to  work  but 
a  short  time,  hence  farmers  are  late  with 
their  work ;  very  little  sowing  up  to  April 
30.  Orchards  are  being  well  taken  care 
of,  by  trimming  and  spraying.  Wheat 
and  new  seeding  looking  fine.  Hopewell 
Grange  472  is  breaking  the  record  in  re¬ 
ceiving  new  members.  Canandaigua  de¬ 
gree  team  was  present  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  and  conferred  the  third  and  fourth  de¬ 
grees  to  a  class  of  20,  and  the  same  time 
30  names  were  voted  on  and  accepted  as 
members.  E.  T.  b. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Get  Full  Value 
From  Your 
Farm  Manure 

Prevent  Nitrogen 
Losses  with 


Nitrogen  is  the  most  valuable 
element  in  manure  but  this  is 
usually  lost.  Official  Experiment 
.Station  figures  show  that  from 
30%  to  90%  of  this  valuable  nitro¬ 
gen  disappears  even  under  good 
conditions  of  manure  storage. 

You  can  largely  prevent  this  loss 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  your 
manure  by  using  Inoc-Sul. 

This  Inoeulated-Sulphur  holds 
the  nitrogen,  or  ammonia,  in  the 
manure  until  nature  releases  it  in 
the  fields.  And  the  sulphur  itself 
supplies  a  needed  plant  food  which 
many  soils  lack. 

No  trouble  to  use  Inoc-Sul  with 
manure.  Just  use  it  daily  in  stable 
or  manure  shed  at  the  rate  of  2 
lbs.  to  100  lbs.  of  manure.  The 
nitrogen  you  thus  save  and  use  is 
worth  many  times  the  cost  of  Inoc- 
Sul.  Prove  it  this  season  on  crops 
you  raise. 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  circu¬ 
lar  giving  results  of  tests  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Learn  how  ni¬ 
trogen  is  usually  lost— how  it  may 
be  saved — how  farm  manures  can 
be  increased  in  efficiency  and 
value. 


TEXAS  GULF 
SULPHUR  CO. 

Desk  B,  41  East  42nd  St. 
New  York  City 

Jnoc-Sul  is  the  best  form  of 
sulphur  for  any  farm  use— 
dusting  seed  potatoes ,  preserv¬ 
ing  manure,  fertilizer,  con¬ 
trolling  soil  diseases  and  as 
mineral  for  livestock. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  orR<express 


Charges  prepaid  by  us.  Large,  healthy  plants,  TRUE 
TO  NAME,  NO  ROOT  APHIS,  NO  DISEASE.  Fiesh  dug. 
expertly  packed.  FREE  Catalog  Jf  Berry,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Plants. 


A  few  of  the  best : 

Early  :  Howard  17,  Premier . 

Medium  :  S.  Dunlap,  Dr.  Burreli. 

Late :  Gandy  . 

Late  :  McAlpiii,  Lupton .  1.10 

Progressive  Everbearing.  .  1.50 

600  at  1,000  rate.  Order  NOW. 

NICOL  NOOK  GARDENS,  Milford,  Delaware 


100 

260 

1000 

.  $1.10 

tl.90 

$5.90 

.90 

1.60 

4.90 

.90 

1.60 

4.90 

.  1.10 

1.90 

5.90 

1.50 

2.50 

9.00 

THE  BOYS  STRAWBERRIES— NONE  BETTER 

Senator  Dunlap,  Dr.  Birrell,  $2.50.  Gandy,  Klondyke, 
Missionary,  $8.50.  Big  Joe,  Big  Late,  Premier.  Howard 
17,  #4.  Ford,  Lupton,  $4.50.  Bubach.Colbornes  Early, 
$5.  Chesapeake,  Progressive  Everbearer,  $6  per  1,000. 
Plants  of  a  new  variety  given  free  with  each  order. 

The  Rayner  Boys  Idlewild  Firm*  Salisbury,  Md. 


O  A  A  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0  post 

“V  1 1  1 1  New  Ground  Senator  Dunlap.  “PAID 

4/  vr  HAMPTON  &  SON  R.  7  Bangor,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0  Post 

Premier  or  Howard  17  ^  Paid 

Basil  Perry,R.  R.  5,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 


fine  two-year  plants  or  .palmetto  and  Argenteuil  at 
SI. 50  per  100:  SI 2  per  1,000;  *50  per  5,000.  PRO¬ 
GRESSIVE  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES,  $2  per  100;  $12 
per  1,000.  GEO.  I).  AIKEN,  Putney,  Vermont 


Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Certified  Rural  Russets— the  best  Main  crop  Va¬ 
riety-yields  of  300  to  562  bushel  per  acre  for  11 
years.  First  prize  and  sweepstakes  ribbons  at  Cor¬ 
nell  State  Potato  show,  Feb.  1923  and  1924. 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully.N.Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

JOHN  ROLFE  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  £Sbb,“d 

H.  F.  HUBBS  .  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


CahhaffP  and  Tomato  Plants 

VUuUUgv  )ate  standa,.,i  varie,i 


grown  from  highest 
type  seeds,  early  and 
late  standard  varieties.  Name  first  and 
second  choice.  300 —  75®  ;  500— *1.25  ;  1,000— *2,25,  parcel 
post  paid.  10,000  lots  expressed,  *15.  Satisfaction.  Good 
order  del.  guar.  1.  T.  COUNCIL!,  A  SONS,  Franklin. Virginia 

2  non  nnn  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Leading  varieties. 

,UUU,UUU  Early  and  late.  Prepaid,  100—45®;  500 
— *1,25;  1,000— *2.25.  Express,  5,000— *7.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  List  free.  W.  J.  Myers,  R.  2,  Massillon,  Ohio 


Millions  Hardy  Field  Grown  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Market,  Succession,  Flat- 
dutch, Tomato,  early  and  late  standard  varieties.  300 — *1; 
600 — J1.50;  1,000 — $2.50.  postpaid ;  expressed  10,000  lots, $15. 
Plants  well  packed.  Good  order  delivery  guaranteed. 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  Franklin,  Virginia 


CABBAGE 

(not  prepaid.) 


AND  TOMATO  PLANTS  »E$T  QUALITY.  All 

leading  varieties,  $1  per  1,000.  Express 

W.  L.  BEARDIN  Tifton,  Georgia 


M  i  1 1  in  no  nffNhhsrra  Celery  and  Cauliflower  Plants  for 
millions  OIUaDOagB  Spring.  1924  Contract  prices  sub¬ 
mitted  on  request.  Wells  M.  Dodds,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants  ^^0^*1“ 

paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  II,  SCOTT,  Franklin,  Ta. 
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Growers  Never 
Regret  Planting 

KELLYS’ 

CcAtyUad' 

True  io  Name  Fruit  Trees 

v 

Fruit  from  Kellys’  certified,  true 
to  name  trees  has  taken  first  prize 
at  many  of  the  leading 
fruit  shows  in  the 
United  States.  Their 
quality  is  unexcelled. 

Certified  True  to  Name 

Our  new  1924 Catalog  tells 
how  60,000  of  our  trees 
have  a  certified,  true  to 
name  seal  fastened  through 
a  limb  to  stay  there  until 
the  tree  bears  true  to  name 
fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Established  in  1880 

Our  44  years  of  nursery  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  how 
to  properly  handle  stock  so 
that  it  reaches  you  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  Catalog  and  low 
price  list.  Orders 
filled  and  shipped 
same  day  as  re¬ 
ceived  by  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES,  CURRANTS 

A 
S 
P 
A 
R 
A 
G 
U 
S 

ETC. 


Headquarters  for- 

ready  acclimated 
to  the  cold. 


s 


Ever-Bearing 

trawberries 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.t 


FREE 

CATALOG 


‘  Longmeadow  ” 


Springfield,  Mass. 


Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

Leading  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry’ 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb’ 
Horseradish  roots; Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Tomato’ 
Egg  Plant,  Beet,  Onion,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  other 
vegetable  plants;  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia, 
Snapdragon  and  other  Perennial  and  Annual  flower 

S' ants;  Dahlia,  Gladioli,'  Canna  bulbs;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
edge  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

10  MILLION  FOR  SALE 

Fine  Field  grown  stock.  12  leading  varieties.  Cab¬ 
bage  and  tomato  plants,  3UU.  $1.00;  500,  $1.50; 
1000.  $3. 50;  10.000  $30.00.  Mailed  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
pressed,  10.000,  $15.00.  Sweet  Potato,  300,  $1.50 
500,  $3.00;  1,000,  $3.50  Postpaid.  Expressed, 
10,000,  $30.00  Cash.  Largest  and  Oldest  growers 
n  Virginia.  Good  order  delivery  positively  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded. 

J.  P.  Council!  Company  Franklin.  Virginia 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

All  varieties.  Parcel  Postpaid,  500— $1.50;  1,000— 
$2.50  Express  collect,  $1.50  per  1,000;  10,000  and 
over,  SI  per  1,000.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Refer¬ 
ence — Bradstreet  and  Bank  of  Tifton. 

TIFTON  PLANT  &  POTATO  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Tilton,  Ga. 


FRIEND'  TractioNj^  POTATO  SPRAYER 

'  HIGH  PRESSURE 
Np.GCA»S  BELTS 

1  tUCMAINS  1  1  SPROCKETS 

TRIEMD'MFG.Co.Gasport.NY 

( Youu/kwviSiCuieYciijBaiviriif'/tl&tJ 

Send  for  Catalog 

“FRIEND”  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATO  SPRAYERS 

”  Friend  ”  Mfg.  Co.  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


GASOLINE  PQWtB  SPft  A  YIP  5  TOO 


SiF  I  The  Berlin  Quart 

That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  *  FACTORY 
PRICES. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Height,,  Ohio 


BINDER  TWINE 


Get  our  low  price.  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  S0N8  Melrose,  Ohio 


A  Suggestion  Worth  Heeding 

The  Dumber  of  inquiries  coining  to  my 
table  regarding  those  Japanese  onion  sets 
prompts  a  suggestion  which  in  my  own 
experience  has  proven  of  great  value.  We 
are  gradually  coming  to  realize  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  limit  to  production  on 
any  acre  of  tillable  land,  provided,  and 
the  proviso  must  be  heeded,  provided  one 
fits  the  would-be  crop  to  the  special  acre. 
Seeking  this  the  only  limit  is  that  of  the 
individual.  This  of  itself  should  kindle 
interest  and  enthusiasm  for  better  crops. 
Without  this  crop  production  comes 
mighty  near  being  drudgery.  No  man 
can  force  nature  and  realize.  Maximum 
crops  come  through  invitation,  and  the 
more  cordial  and  sympathetic  this  is  the 
better  the  results.  This  is  not  fancy, 
but  the  outcome-  of  experience.  As  a  pro¬ 
moter  of  this  enthusiasm  my  suggestion 
is  that  every  man  growing  crops  break 
this  year  with  (tjhe  established  habit, 
which  clings  to  old-time  practices,  and 
try  something  new.  If  it  be  true  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  production,  it  is 
equally  true  that  there  is  none  to  im¬ 
provement.  The  38,000-lb.  milk  producer 
is  the  outcome  of  evolution.  When  Flora 
Temple  trotted  in  2 :36  our  best  author¬ 
ities  proved  conclusively  that  the  limit  of 
speed  had  been  reached.  When  that 
young  man  in  Maine  grew  30  bushels  of 
shelled  flint  corn  on  an  eighth  of  an  aere 
he  simply  hinted  at  greater  possibilities 
in  corn  production.  That  Aroostook 
farmer  who  harvested  an  average  of  560 
bushels  of  potatoes  from  a  50-acre  field 
lost  his  courage  if  he  thought  he  had 
reached  the  end.  The  man  who  through 
patience  and  perseverance  evolves  a  new 
flower  or  combination  simply  touches  the 
fringe  of  the  garment  of  possibilities.  Out 
of  such  experiments  those  who  watch  and 
follow  may  walk  to  higher  levels. 

No  man  yet  has  the  best  of  anything, 
no  matter  how  choice  his  present  product, 
and  there’s  a  heap  of  satisfaction  in  seek¬ 
ing  something  better.  It  can  be  found 
in  any  direction,  with  any  crop.  I  know 
this,  for  in  the  past  17  years  I  have 
found,  with  plants,  crops  and  vegetables, 
many  superior  varieties,  and  am  still 
looking  for  something  better.  Not  for¬ 
getting  the  things  which  have  proven 
good,  but  pressing  on  after  larger  pro¬ 
duction  and  choicer  flavors,  there  is  cer¬ 
tainty  of  deeper  interest,  wider  observa¬ 
tion,  greater  satisfaction  and  a  richer 
life.  Not  in  the  routine  of  established 
duties,  but  in  seeking  to  touch  nature 
along  her  higher  moods  are  the  real  com¬ 
pensations  of  life  to  be  found.  Inspire 
the  young  with  this  thought,  and  agricul¬ 
ture  would  invite  as  never  before.  The 
suggestion  is  well  worth  trying. 

G.  M,  TWITCHELL. 


Cucumbers  for  Pickle  Factory 

Could  you  give  me  information  about 
raising  cucumbers  for  pickle  houses? 
What  way  to  plant,  spray  and  harvest, 
about  what  do  they  yield,  and  what  do 
they  pay?  What  soil  do  they  like,  and 
what  fertilizer  or  manure,  when  to  plant, 
etc.  ?  h.  w.  D. 

Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 

A  good  sandy  loam  is  best  adapted  for 
the  growing  of  pickles.  Plow  furrows  6 
ft.  apart,  then  cross-furrow  same  dis¬ 
tance,  put  a  shovel  of  well-rotted  manure 
in  each  hill,  or  in  the  absence  of  manure, 
put  in  a  good  handful  of  phosphate 
(5-8-6)  and  mix  well  with  the  soil  about 
two  weeks  before  seed  is  planted.  The 
seed  should  be  planted  about  the  middle 
of  June,  10  or  12  seeds  to  hill,  to  insure 
a  good  stand.  Thin  to  four  plants  when 
in  third  leaf.  Spray  once  a  week  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  to  prevent  blight.  Dust 
plants  with  dry  wood  ashes  to  keep  off 
striped  bugs.  The  average  price  in  the 
local  market  is  about  $3  per  bushel ;  I 
do  not  know  what  the  pickle  factories 
pay.  The  yield,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
growth  of  the  vine,  but  100  bushels  per 
acre  is  a  very  fair  crop.  They  should  be 
picked  every  morning  as  soon  as  the 
vines  are  dry.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  buy 
two  or  three  varieties  and  mix  the  seed 
before  planting;  say  Chicago  Pickling, 
Perfected  Jersey  Pickle  and  Klondike. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Gas 

(P-C  Benzene)  1-lb.  $1 ;  five-pound  tin.  $3.75;  with  directions. 
From  yourdealer ;  post  paid  direct ;  orC.O.  D.  Agents  wanted. 

Dept.  B  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc., Rahway, N.J. 


“Waiter,  what  is  this  on  the  bill?” 
“Bungalow  fluff,  sir,  at  40  cents  a  por¬ 
tion.”  “But  what  is  it?”  “Formerly 
cottage  pudding,  sir,  at  15.” — Judge. 


Lead  makes  it  safe 
to  telephone 

A^THEN  thunder  crashes  and  lightning  flashes 
*  »  about  your  farm,  lead  enables  you  to  use  your 
telephone  without  danger  of  electrocution. 

Lead  is  the  principal  part  of  the  fuse  used  in  the 
modern  telephone  system.  When  a  lightning  bolt 
reaches  the  fuse,  it  melts  the  lead  of  the  fuse.  This 
stops  the  current  and  prevents  it  from  reaching 
your  instrument  and  you. 


Every  time  you  telephone,  you 
summon  the  aid  of  lead.  Millions 
of  pounds  of  lead  are  in  soldered 
connections  in  telephone  ex¬ 
changes  and  telephone  lines 
throughout  the  country.  Many 
more  millions  of  pounds  of  lead 
are  necessary  to  provide  cover¬ 
ings  for  telephone,  telegraph, 
radio  and  electric  light  cables. 


In  telephone  systems  you  do 
not  see  lead  or  realize  the  impor¬ 
tant  work  it  does.  But  in  paint, 
lead  in  the  form  of  white-lead, 
the  basic  lead  carbonate,  and  red- 
lead,  a  lead  oxide,  is  known  the 
world  over.  About  350,000,000 
pounds  of  white-lead  are  used 
in  paint  each  year,  while  approxi¬ 
mately  20,000,000  pounds  of  red- 
lead  are  applied  to  metal  annually 
in  this  country. 

Paint  cheaper  than  wood 

Farm  owners  who  zealously 
protect  their  property  know  from 
experience  that  white-lead  gives 
the  surest  protection  for 
the  surfaces  of  their  houses. 

Rot  cannot  destroy  the 
outside  surfaces  of  farm 
houses  that  are  covered 
with  pure  white-lead  and 
pure  linseed  oil.  For  paint¬ 
ing  interior  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings,  pure  white-lead  and 
flatting  oil  give  protective 
finishes  of  unusual  beauty. 


White-lead  paint  for  exterior  or 
interior  use  can  be  tinted  to  any 
desired  color. 

Rust  cannot  destroy  the  metal 
that  is  thoroughly  protected  with 
red-lead.  The  maxim,  “Save  the 
surface  and  you  save  all,”  applies 
to  metal  just  as  surely  as  it  does 
to  non-metallic  surfaces. 

Handy  Book  on  Painting 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  save 
the  surface  of  wood,  masonry  or 
metal  on  your  farm  with  paint, 
write  for  our  Handy  Book  on 
Painting.  This  book  is  a  store¬ 
house  of  paint  facts  and  formulas 
and  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Producers  of  lead  products 

Dutch  Boy  white-lead  and  Dutch 
Boy  red-lead  are  names  of  the 
pure  white-lead  and  red-lead 
made  and  sold  by  National  Lead 
Company.  On  every  keg  of  Dutch 
Boy  white-lead  and  Dutch  Boy  red- 
lead  is  reproduced  the  picture  of 
the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  shown 
below.  This  trademark  guaran¬ 
tees  a  product  of  the  highest 
quality. 

Dutch  Boy  products  also  in¬ 
clude  linseed  oil,  flatting  oil,  bab¬ 
bitt  metals,  and  solder. 

National  Lead  Company  also 
makes  lead  products  for  practi¬ 
cally  every  purpose  to  which  lead 
can  be  put  in  art,  industry  and 
daily  life.  If  you  want  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  any  particular  use 
of  lead,  write  to  us. 


u 


NATIONAL 
LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway;  Boston,  131 
State  Street;  Buffalo,  116  Oak  Street; 
Chicago,  900  West  18th  Street;  Cincin¬ 
nati,  659  Freeman  Avenue;  Cleveland, 
820  West  Superior  Avenue;  St.  Louis. 
722  Chestnut  Street;  San  Francisco, 
485  California  Street;  Pittsburgh  ,  Na¬ 
tional  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Penna. ,  >816 
'Save  the  surface  Fourth  Avenue;  Philadelphia,  John  T. 

you  save  all  i  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut  Street 
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POWER 

for 

Pumping 

Grinding 

Shelling 

Corn 

Drilling 

Boring 

Milking 


Voltage 

12 

32 

110 


WILL 
RUN  ON 
Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Fuel  Oil 


The  most 
wonderful 
producer 
of  Elec¬ 
tricity  in 
the  world. 


No 

foundation 
Output 
500  watts 
or  more 


Above  cut  shows  Model  D-ll — Price  $250.00 
Prices  range  from  $166.00  to  $384.00 
F.  O.  B.  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Attractive  Proposition  to  Live  Dealers 

Manufactured  and  Guaranteed  by 

THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  COMPANY 

271  North  Arlington  Avenue  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

Distributors  : 

Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co.,  123  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 
Walter  H.  Moreton  Corp.,  780  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FHEE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  ItOOK  — FREE 
Telle  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  lngersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Fertilizer  for  Vineyard 

I  have  a  10-acre  vineyard  on  gravel 
soil,  and  would  appreciate  your  advice 
or  opinion  as  to  fertilizing  it.  Last  year 
I  used  a  mixture  of  2-8-5,  500  lbs.  per 
acre,  I  thought  it  gave  quite  good  re¬ 
sults.  but  would  like  to  try  a  new  brand. 
1 Yz  ton  ac-id  phosphate,  iy2  ton  nitrate 
of  soda,  1  ton  bonemeal,  mixing  it  myself, 
making  800  lbs.  per  acre  of  this.  I 
thought  it  would  give  them  a  better  wood 
growth  and  enlarge  the  fruit.  Vines 
are  set  6xS.  I  put  up  from  two  to  four 
canes  per  hill,  whatever  I  think  vine 
will  stand.  Last  year  it  gave  better 
than  3%  tons  of  grapes  per  acre. 

North  Girard,  Pa.  g.  l.  j. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  carried  in 
the  mixture  of  iy2  tons  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  one  ton  of  bonemeal  is  ampie 
for  the  10  acres;  however,  the  amount 
of  phosphorus  carried  in  1  y2  tons  of 
acid  phosphate  and  one  ton  of  bonemeal 
ie  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount 
usually  recomended  per  acre.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  acid  phosphate  be  reduced 
to  one  ton  for  this  mixture.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  believed  that  the  bonemeal  and  acid 
phosphate  be  mixed  and  broadcast  over 
the  entire  width  of  the  rows  before  plow¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  nitrate  of  soda  be  ap¬ 
plied  separately  when  the  new  shoots  are 
out  6  to  8  in.  as  a  surface  dressing. 

F.  E.  G. 


Grape  Rot 

What  can  I  do  for  a  grapevine  which 
bears  heavily  every  year,  but  when 
grapes  are  about  half  grown,  they  turn 
dark  as  though  getting  ripe,  and  rot? 
I  have  been  told  the  vine  used  to  hear 
bushels  of  lovely  grapes.  This  vine  is 
trained  on  a  stone  wall.  Would  trim¬ 
ming  help  it?  When  and  how  should  it 
be  trimmed?  Also  would  a  spray  of 
some  mixture  help  it?  MRS.  h.  w. 

Nicholson,  Pa. 

It  is  believed  that  the  fruit  of  this 
vine  is  affected  with  one  of  the  rots  of 
the  grape.  Bordeaux  mixture  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  4-4-50  formula,  4  lbs.  of 
copper  sulphate,  and  4  lbs.  of  freshly 
hydrated  lime  in  50  gallons  of  water,  or 
at  this  rate,  will  effectively  control.  It 
probably  will  be  more  economical  to  pur¬ 
chase  one  of  the  commercial  Bordeaux 
preparations  since  so  little  material  will 
be  required  for  a  single  vine.  The  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  such  usually  gives  directions 
for  various  plants.  It  is  essential  that 
the  first  spraying  be  made  when  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  leaf  is  showing  on  the  new 
shoots.  This  should  be  followed  by  a  sec¬ 
ond  treatment  just  previous  to  blooming, 
while  a  third  should  be  given  shortly 
after  the  fruit  is  well  set.  A  fourth  and 
fifth  treatment  may  be  necessary  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  pruning  of  this  vine  should  ne 
done  annually  that  desirable  fruit  may 
result.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  cut 
away  all  wood  older  than  two  years,  ex¬ 
cept  such  that  carries  the  younger 
fruiting  wood.  In  short  the  well  pruned 
vine  should  consist  of  a  trunk  with  two 
or  more  arms  arising  therefrom,  with 
the  arms  in  turn  carrying  several  canes 
of  the  previous  season’s  growth.  These 
put  out  shoots  from  which  the  fruit  is 
derived.  The  number  of  fruit  eanes  re¬ 
tained  depend  on  the  vigor  of  the  vine, 
the  variety  and  its  location.  The  strong¬ 
er  the  vine,  as  shown  by  the  cane  growth 
of  the  previous  season,  the  greater  the 
number  of  canes  that  may  be  retained. 
Some  varieties  are  known  as  weak  in 
vigor,  hence  such  require  short  pruning. 

F.  E.  G. 


Geraniums  from  Seed 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  grow 
geraniums  from  seed?  When  and  where 
should  the  seeds  be  sown — in  the  garden 
or  in  boxes?  What  kind  of  soil  is  best 
for  potted  geraniums?  Also  how  long 
will  it  take  those  grown  from  seed  to 
bloom?  I  simply  wish  to  grow  them  for 
myself  and  not  to  sell.  B.  M.  L. 

Canaseraga,  N.  Y. 

The  zonal  pelargoniums  commonly 
called  geraniums  are  always  grown  com¬ 
mercially  from  cuttings,  not  from  seed. 
If  seed  is  tried,  it  should  be  started  in¬ 
doors,  and  moved  to  the  open  ground  in 
May  or  June.  Soil  must  not  be  too  rich. 
Bloom  will  depend  on  the  growth  made 
by  the  plants.  We  should  not  expect  seed¬ 
lings  to  make  a  great  show  the  first  Sum¬ 
mer. 


“And  what.  Doc.  is  the  best  thing  you 
know  for  insomnia — I  have  a  bad  at¬ 
tack?”  “Go  to  bed  at  once,  my  man.  and 
sleep  it  off.” — Brown  Jug. 


Chemists  promised  it— 
farmers  proved  it ! 


Regardless  of  how  carefully  you  may  spray 
your  trees  or  your  potato  crops,  you  cannot 
expect  to  get  better  than  60%  protection 
from  the  ever  increasing  army  of  destruc¬ 
tive  worms  and  bugs.  Chemists  promised 
relief  from  this  condition,  and  then  agri¬ 
cultural  experimental  stations  gave  notice 
that  such  relief  had  arrived. 

Now  Red  Diamond  Calcium  Caseinate  has 
made  good  on  these  promises.  Farmers  are 
enjoying  100%  protection  because  Red  Dia¬ 
mond  Calcium  Caseinate,  added  to  any  spray, 
spreads  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  and  makes  it 
stick.  There  are  no  uncovered  spots  to 
be  attacked. 

Red  Diamond  Calcium  Caseinate  is  a 
better  spreader  and  adhesive— an  economy 
you  cannot  afford  to  overlook.  Send  $2 
for  a  1 0-lb.  “proof”  package,  sufficient  for 
1200  gallons  of  spray. 

ROSIN  &  COMPANY 

Dept.  N  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CALCIUM 

CASEINATE 


STEVENS 


Fertilizer  Sower 

Saves  Material— Pays  Its  Way 

Good  distribution  is  assured  with  the 
old  reliable  Stevens — pays  for  itself  in 
fertilizer  saved  and  better  crops.  Force 
feed  prevents  fertilizers  from  clogging  or 
“arching.”  Handles  lime  equally  well. 


Stevens  Fertili¬ 
zer  Sower  made 
for  two  horses 
but  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  one. 
Sows  in  rows 
or  broadcast. 


Write  for  Free 
Pamphlets 

HAMPSHIRE 

•IMPLEMENT 

COMPANY 

Dept.  A 
Hatfield,  Maas. 

Makers  ol 
Fertilizer  and 
Lime  Sowers 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICES  ON  GALVANIZED 

ROOFING  and  FENCE 

For  Immediate  Acceptance  Only.  Send  Your  Order.  Frt.  Paid. 

29  gauge  Wt.  28  gauge  Wt. 
2l£”  Corrugated  $4.75  77  lbs.  $4.95  *4  lbs. 

134”  Corrugated  4.8  0  77  lbs.  5.00  84  lbs. 

2  V  Crimp  and  1  stix  5.05  78  lbs.  5.20  Kolbs. 

3  V  Crimp  and  1  stix  5.15  79  lbs.  5.30  8(1  lbs. 

Nails  -  10c  pound  Leadwashers  20c  pound 

No.  635  35”  No.  12  filler  fence  ....  27l£c  rod 

No.  635  35”  No.  11  filler  fence  -  -  33liic  rod 

No.  635  9te-35”  All  No.  9i£  wire  -  38l?c  rod 

No.  635  9  -35”  All  full  No.  9  wire  -  -  -  45c"  rod 

80  rod  2  pt.  cattle  barb  wire  -  -  S3. 81  each 

80  rod  4  pt.  cattle  barb  wire  -  -  -  4.09  each 

Freight  prepaid  in  Ohio.  Va.,  W.  Va.  and  all  states  East 
Quality  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
CONSUMERS'  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


|j^*=Fflft===2#5' 


FENCE 


now  sold; 

DIRECT  TO  YOU 


Famous  Peerless  quality 
Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 

Hoofing  and  Paints  now 
solddirect  from  factory  at 
prices  that  save  you  BIG 
MONEY.  Prove  it  !  Write 
for  104  page  free  catalog. 

reriess  Wire  A  Fence  Co,  Dept,  4023  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Soot  for  Fertilizer 

I  have  a  quantity  of  wood  soot  from 
stove  and  chimney  flues.  What  is  its 
value,  for  the  garden,  as  compared  with 
wood  ashes?  Is  there  danger  to  plants 
if  it  is  spread  too  close  to  them? 

Lancaster,  O.  N.  j.  w. 

The  soot  varies  quite  a  little  in  an¬ 
alysis,  but  its  chief  value  lies  in  its  nitro¬ 
gen.  A  fair  sample  may  contain  about  2 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  2%  per  cent  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  a  small  amount  of  phosphorus, 
with  10  per  cent  of  lime.  Coal  soot  con¬ 
tains  more  nitrogen,  but  little  if  any  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Wood  ashes 
contain  no  nitrogen,  but  are  about  one- 
third  lime,  with  5  per  cent  of  potash. 
The  soot  and  the  ashes  may  be  used  to¬ 
gether  and  are  not  substitutes  for  each 
other.  Many  English  gardeners  think 
highly  of  soot,  and  often  use  it  mixed  or 
dissolved  in  water.  They  think  it  kills 
some  insects,  and  it  has  a  good  effect  in 
darkening  some  light-colored  soils,  so  as 
to  make  them  warmer.  We  should  not 
put  it  within  four  inches  of  plants. 


Turpentine  as  Crow  Repellent 

As  it  comes  around  to  the  time  of  year 
when  we  farmers  are  planting  field  and 
silage  corn,  if  we  are  in  localities  where 
Mr.  Crow  lives  we  will  be  using  every 
kind  of  device  for  his  non-benefit,  even 
from  “white  mule”  to  pine  tar.  Here  is 
my  way  of  hindering  Mr.  Crow.  For 
each  quart  of  corn  take  a  tablespoon  of 
just  plain  everyday  turpentine  and  pour 
over  the  corn,  then  shake  it  up  well  and 
plant.  Mr.  Crow  will  pull  up  but  one 
kernel.  I  have  used  this,  and  my  friends 
have  also,  and  never  have  had  a  failure. 

Pennsylvania.  Charles  sebring. 


Keeping  Dahlia  Roots 

Last  Fall  I  wrote  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  In 
regard  to  keeping  Dahlia  roots  over  Win¬ 
ter,  in  a  pit,  but  fortunately  a  neighbor 
kindly  offered  me  space  in  his  cellar.  As 
he  did  not  expect  to  stay  all  Winter,  it 
being  a  rented  house,  some  way  had  to 
be  found  to  have  them  in  shape  for 
quick  removal  if  necessary.  They  were 
dug  and  dried  several  hours  in  the  sun, 
the  tops  of  course  cut  off.  Barrels,  the 
slightly  open  kind,  in  which  bananas, 
etc.,  are  shipped,  were  used;  a  layer  of 
salt  meadow  hay,  then  a  layer  of  roots, 
not  touching  each  other ;  more  hay  ;  then 
roots,  until  the  barrel  was  full,  the  last 
layer  of  hay.  Then  a  piece  of  fine  wire 
screening  was  securely  tacked  over  the 
top.  On  opening  them  this  Spring  the 
roots  were  as  “plump”  and  fresh  as  when 
dug,  and  soon  started  to  sprout. 

MRS.  j.  R.  L. 


Crickets  on  Tomatoes  and  Strawberries 

The  inquiry  of  M.  R.  B.  in  regard  to 
crickets  eating  strawberries  interested 
me,  because  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  crickets. 

I  set  out  100  Red  Rock  tomato  plants 
every  year.  I  want  to  tell  why  I  raise 
Red  Rock  tomatoes,  and  advise  anyone 
who  has  not  tried  them  to  do  so.  They 
are  a  large,  very  smooth  tomato,  very 
solid,  with  but  few  seeds.  They  are  red 
to  the  core  and  red  to  the  end  of  the 
season,  not  getting  brassy,  as  some  va¬ 
rieties  do  late  in  the  season.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  begin  to  sag  I  put  a  heavy 
mulch  on  the  ground.  This  answers  a 
threefold  purpose.  It  conserves  the  mois¬ 
ture  ;  keeps  the  weeds  down  and  keeps 
the  fruit  clean.  I  find,  too,  that  the  to¬ 
matoes  ripen  more  evenly  than  they 
would  if  lying  on  the  ground. 

Last  year  I  put  the  tomatoes  on  the 
same  ground  where  they  were  the  pre¬ 
vious  season  and  used  coarse  weeds  for  a 
mulch.  This  made  a  great  breeding  place 
for  the  crickets,  of  which  there  must 
have  been  a  big  crop  n  the  ground  from 
the  previous  season.  There  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  them.  I  have  seen  three  large 
crickets  in  a  big  hole  in  a  tomato.  They 
destroyed  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  crop. 

I  let  my  chickens  out  and  herded  them 
into  the  tomato  patch.  They  ate  tomatoes, 
but  paid  no  attention  to  the  crickets.  I 
had  a  strawberry  patch  next  to  the  to¬ 
matoes.  About  one-third  of  the  straw¬ 
berries  had  holes  eaten  in  them.  This 
was  not  done  by  birds.  Birds  make  a 
cone-shaped  hole,  -and  these  were  wider 
than  deep,  and  I  am  positive  they  were 
made  by  the  crickets.  If  the  strawberries 
had  been  large  enough  I  am  sure  I  would 
have  found  them  making  themselves  at 
home  there,  as  in  the  tomatoes. 

This  year  I  am  not  going  to  mulch.  If 
I  were  where  I  coull  cut  some  saplings 
I  would  stake  them,  which  is,  I  suppose, 
the  best  plan.  But  cut  lumber  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  dr.  j.  b.  butts. 

The  inquisitive  old  lady  was  bending 
over  the  bed  of  a  wounded  soldier  whose 
head  was  swathed  with  cotton  and  linen. 

Were  you  wounded  in  the  head,  my 
boy?”  she  asked.  “No’m,”  replied  a  faint 
voice.  “I  was  shot  in  the  foot  and  the 
bandage  has  slipped  up.” — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 
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Oakland’s  new  six-cylinder  L- 
head  engine  is  of  the  most 
advanced  design.  Its  remarkable 
performance  is  the  logical  result  of 
competent  engineering  and  high 
grade  construction  throughout. 

/p',  The  large,  perfectly-balanced 
V- crankshaft  runs  in  big,  special, 
bronze-backed  bearings.  These  pat¬ 
ented  bearings,  on  which  smooth 
and  trouble-free  engine  performance 
depends  so  much,  are  positively  the 
best  that  money  can  buy. 

Lubrication  is  force  feed  by 
'  -  means  of  a  reliable  gear-type 


oil  pump.  Main,  camshaft  and  con¬ 
necting-rod  bearings  and  timing 
chain  are  continually  bathed  in  oil. 
This  positive  lubrication  adds  greatly 
to  the  quiet  operation  and  long  life 
of  this  True  Blue  engine.  No  better 
oiling  system  has  been  developed. 

Oakland  cylinders  are  honed 
smooth  as  glass  on  special 
machines.  Pistons  and  rings  of  the 
latest  design  are  individually  fitted 
into  each  cylinder  with  extreme  care 
and  precision.  Vibration  arid  wear 
are  practically  eliminated  by  this 
process. 

{'c"\  The  connecting  rods  are  light 
and  strong.  The  babbitt-lined 
bearings  are  permanently  bonded 
to  each  rod  with  pure  tin — the  most 
approved  process  and  also  the  most 
expensive. 


•  6  '  r^^le  camshaft  is  driven  by  a 
silent  chain  running  in  a  bath 
of  oil.  This  is  conceded  the  best 
type  of  drive  and  the  most  accurate. 
There  is  a  convenient  external  ad¬ 
justment. 

Oakland  valves  are  of  special, 
'' — '  heat  resisting  alloy  steel.  So 
efficient  are  they,  that  valve  grinding 
is  necessary  only  at  very  rare 
intervals. 

,<q\  The  intake  manifold  is  scien- 
tificaliy  designed  to  insure 
perfect  fuel  distribution  to  all  cylin¬ 
ders,  and  therefore  smooth,  econom¬ 
ical  operation.  There  is  a  handy 
temperature  adjustment  for  summer 
and  winter. 

/'q\ The  electricajl  system  main¬ 
's!?!/  tains  Remy  standards  of  excel¬ 
lence.  The  spark  control  is  entirely 
automatic,  which  means  that  the 
engine  will  deliver  the  maximum  of 
power  under  all  conditions. 

/jq  .  The  single-plate  disc  clutch  is 
vh:-' simple  and  durable.  It  is  self- 
adjusting  for  wear.  Its  smooth 
operation  is,  in  no  small  way,  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  remarkably  easy 
gear  shifting  of  the  True  Blue 
Oakland. 

In  no  other  car  can  such  high  quality 
and  so  many  advanced  features  be 
had  at  Oakland’s  price. 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MlCH. 


Touring  Car  -  -  $995 

Roadster  -  .  .  *995 

Sport  Touring  -  -  1095 

Sport  Roadster  -  1095 
Business  Coupe  «  1195 


Coupe  for  Four  *  $ 1395 
Sedan  ....  1445 

Ali  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory 
Oakland’s  Special  Payment 
Plan  Saves  You  Money 


^lOF  GENEKMJ^ 


Here  are  the  Reasons  for  the  Bower. 
Smoothness  and  Endurance  of 
Oaklands  Six-Cylinder  Engine 
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How  do  You 

get  your Wtiter" 


Thousands  of  Duro  Water  Systems 
are  being  installed  this  year  in  farm 
and  suburban  homes.  Additional  thous¬ 
ands  have  been  purchased  for  city  homes 
in  hard  water  towns  to  pump  soft,  free- 
lathering  rainwater  from  cistern  to  bath, 
laundry  and  sink. 

Are  you  still  lugging  water  ?  Think 
what  it  would  mean  to  have  a  Duro 

System — plenty  of  running  water — just  like  city  water  service — piped 
to  kitchen,  bathroom,  barn  and  garden.  Can  you  imagine  any 
greater  comfort  or  convenience  for  the  few  dollars  it  will  cost? 


Send  for 
tfiis  Booklet 

The  coupon  below  or  a  postcard  will 
bring:  you  this  informative  booklet. 


Water 

Systems 


tt 


'Just  Like  City  Water  Service** 

A  Duro  System  is  a  sound  investment — not  an  expense.  It  saves  time  eliminates 
drudgery — brings  comfort  and  health — makes  life  worth  living.  It  is  a  permanent 
improvement  that  increases  the  value  of  your  property  more  than  its^cost. 

There  are  Duro  Systems  not  only  for  residences,  but 
also  for  creameries,  market  gardens,  centralized  schools, 
even  villages  with  elevated  water  tanks.  They  are 
built  in  many  sizes.  Driven  by  farm  light  plant, 
high  line  current  or  gasoline  engine. 

Duro  Pumps  and  Systems  have  many  advantages. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  them  before  you  buy. 

Write  the  nearest  office \ 

Duro  Pump  Co.,  H.  E.  Lauman,  Manager 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City 

Frank  L.  Whitty,  Western  New  York  Manager  , 
311  Post  Standard  Building  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


"How  to  Choose  a  Water  System” 

is  a  booklet  that  gives  many  valuable  pointers.  It 
states  40  questions  that  you  should  ask  in  selecting 
a  Water  System.  Send  for  it  today. 


Name 


Address - 


COMPOUND  ETHICUS  POWDER 


—for— 


INDIGESTION 

Quickly  relieves  pain,  stomach 
gases,  chronic  constipation. 

Jar  —  16  doses  —  50  cents 
By  mail 

Ethicus  Laboratories  New.lorkdcity 


IT3 


Ask  MRS  Held 
To  send  you 

A  CATALOG 


A  FARM  SIGN 

IN  HAND  FORGED  IRON 

Jpecidlly  designed  , 

LET  US'  HAKE  YDU  A  WEATHER  VANE 

GRINDSTONE  HILL 
TORGE 

WESTPORT.  CONNECTICUT 


»* ADC 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoe*.  Cabbage,  Melon*.  Flower*.  Tree*  and 
Shrub*  from  Insects  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  ,  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works .  Beacon.  New  York 


Spray  Nozzles  Ever  Clog' 

Possibly  foreign  matter  in  the  copper  sulphate, 
as  bits  of  wood  or  other  impurities  cause  the 
trouble.  This  will  not  happen  if  you  use 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

(Blue  Vitriol) 

It  is  pure,  clean  and  packed  in 
specially  made  barrels  and  kegs. 

For  Years  the  Standard 

Large  Crystals  —  Small  Crystals  —  Pulverized 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

25  Broad  Street  /Ak.  New  York 


New  England  Notes 


Squash  Vine-borers. — In  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  Massachusetts  the  growing  of 
squashes  has  been  almost  given  up,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  ravages  of  the  squash  vine- 
borer.  Not  a  few  amateurs  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  squashes  at  all  for  two 
or  three  years.  For  that  reason  a  new 
bulletin  '  from  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Amherst,  entitled  “The 
Control  »of  the  Squash  Vine-borer  in 
Massachusetts,”  should  have  an  unusual¬ 
ly  wide  distribution,  as  it  shows  a  means 
by  which  the  insects  can  be  killed  in  the 
egg  stage,  thus  protecting  the  plants 
against  the  slightest  injury  from  borers. 
The  plan  in  brief  involves  the  use  of 
Black  Lead  40  at  the  strength  of  one  part 
to  100  parts  of  water.  The  spraying 
must  be  done  four  times,  at  weekly  in¬ 
tervals,  beginning  the  first  week  in  July. 
This  plan  practically  eliminates  the 
borers,  but  if  a  few  of  the  pest  remain 
they  can  be  cut  out  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  during  the  middle  of  August.  It  is 


in  this  particular  way.  The  high  bush 
blueberry,  for  example,  is  now  being  rec¬ 
ommended  as  one  of  the  finest  native 
plants  to  use  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Landscape  architects  say  that  there  is 
hardly  any  other  shrub  which  has  such 
beautiful  foliage  in  the  Fall,  or  which 
holds  its  bright  red  leaves  so  long.  It 
has  been  found  to  stand  shearing  well, 
and  can  be  grown  as  a  round,  compact 
ball.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  blueberry  would  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  hedge,  and  small  plants  can  be 
transplanted  without  difficulty  if  plenty 
of  earth  is  taken  with  the  roots. 

New  Vegetables.  —  Among  few  new 
worth-while  vegetables  the  Swiss  chard 
called  Fordhook  Giant  may  be  mentioned, 
because  it  is  a  sort  of  double  purpose 
plant,  being  handsome  enough  to  have  a 
place  in  the  flower  garden  while  at  the 
same  time  supplying  a  surprisingly  large 
amount  of  food.  This  Swiss  chard  is 
blue-green  in  color,  with  crinkled  leaves, 
and  makes  a  plant  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves  may  be 
boiled  for  greens  and  the  thick  stems  used 
as  a  substitute  for  asparagus.  Swiss 
chard  is  one  of  the  indispensable  vege¬ 
tables  for  small  gardens,  as  a  short  row 


Protecting  Plants  With  Paper  Collars 


preferable  to  have  the  material  applied 
with  a  high  pressure  spray  pump,  but  the 
spray  is  90  per  cent  effective  even  when 
applied  with  a  low-pressure,  small-ca¬ 
pacity  outfit,  like  the  knapsack  pump. 
All  sides  of  the  stems  must  be  drenched 
at  the  base  of  the  plants,  but  the  leaf 
stalks  and  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  should  also  be  sprayed.  This  new 
method  of  dealing  with  the  squash  vine- 
borer  will  be  of  as  much  interest  to  the 
home  gardener  as  to  the  commercial 
grower,  and  if  it  is  followed  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  any  lack  of 
squashes  in  Massachusetts  the  coming 
season. 

Garden  Helps. — There  is  nothing  new 
about  the  plan  of  putting  little  paper  col¬ 
lars  around  tomato  plants  and  other  veg¬ 
etables  which  commonly  fall  a  prey  to 
the  cutworm.  Yet  it  is  one  which  ama¬ 
teurs  seem  to  overlook.  It  is  particular¬ 
ly  easy  to  carry  out  this  method  of  foiling 
the  cutworms  when  plants  are  started  in 
paper  pots  or  in  dirt  bands,  because  the 
pots  or  bands  need  not  be  removed  when 
the  plants  go  into  the  ground.  If  pots 
are  used,  the  bottoms  can  be  pulled  out, 
and  iu  any  case  the  paper  will  soon  rot 
away,  but  it  will  last  until  the  stems  are 
too  large  and  coarse  to  suit  the  appetites 
of  the  bugs.  It  is  a  better  plan  to  raise 
plants  in  these  paper  pots  in  a  cold  frame 
than  to  set  the  plants  directly  in  the 
earth.  It  isn't  possible  to  get  quite  as 
many  plants  in  a  frame,  but  they  can  be 
moved  with  less  difficulty  and  with  less 
loss,  as  there  is  no  disturbance  of  the 
roots. 

When  starting  melons  and  cucumbers  I 
use  baby  cold  frames,  which  are  simply 
small  boxes  having  a  light  of  glass  over 
the  top.  These  frames  are  set  over  the 
hills  where  the  seeds  are  planted.  Later, 
when  the  plants  are  up  and  danger  of 
frost  is  over,  I  remove  the  glass  top  and 
substitute  a  square  of  mosquito  netting, 
which  fits  tight  to  the  frame  and  effectu¬ 
ally  excludes  flea  beetles  and  striped 
beetles.  It  isn’t  possible  to  cover  all  the 
squashes  with  these  frames,  but  the 
striped  beetle  is  kept  away  from  them  by 
dosing  the  ground  around  the  plants  with 
a  strong  solution  of  Black  Leaf  40.  which 
kills  the  larvae  before  they  reach  the  sur- 
face. 

Blueberries  for  Ornament. — Some 
of  the  plants  which  are  being  advocated 
for  decorative  purposes  are  not  really 
new.  although  they  have  seldom  been  used 


will  keep  the  average  family  supplied  all 
Summer,  new  growth  appearing  as  fast 
as  the  leaves  are  removed.  Like  New 
Zealand  spinach,  it  is  a  true  cut-and- 
come-again  vegetable,  and  it  is  easier  to 
start  than  New  Zealand  spinach.  Some 
gardeners  carry  Swiss  chard  well  into 
the  Winter  by  placing  a  portable  cold 
frame  over  it  when  cold  weather  comes, 
and  if  the  plants  are  well  protected  in 
a  frame  they  will  start  growth  again  in 
the  Spring  long  before  any  vegetable  iu 
the  open  garden  is  ready.  An  interesting 
new  cucumber,  called  Early  Crisp,  comes 
from  New  England,  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  home  gardens  because  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  matures.  In 
some  instances  fruits  ready  for  the 
table  have  been  harvested  in  less  than 
two  weeks  from  the  time  the  blossoms 
drop.  This  variety  has  been  obtained 
by  the  simple  process  of  saving  seed 
from  the  first  perfect  cucumber  that  has 
matured  each  season,  beginning  with 
Early  Russian,  long  known  as  a  fast¬ 
growing  variety.  E.  I.  Farrington. 


Fertilizers  for  Strawberries 

Quite  a  number  of  unsigned  letters 
have  reached  us  lately,  asking  us  to  give 
the  best  fertilizer  for  strawberries.  We 
cannot  understand  why  these  questioners 
should  not  sign  their  name  to  such  a 
question.  Where  there  is  only  a  small 
patch  of  berries  we  should  advise  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  one  of  the  ready-mixed  fertilizers 
designed  especially  for  small  fruit.  That 
will  probably  pay  better  than  an  effort 
to  purchase  the  chemicals  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  for  home  mixing.  Where  there  is  a 
large  acreage  and  home  mixing  is  de¬ 
manded,  we  would  suggest  one  part  (by 
weight)  of  nitrate  of  soda,  one  part  each 
of  tankage,  cottonseed  meal  or  dried 
blood,  three  parts  of  acid  phosphate,  and 
one  part  of  either  muriate  or  sulphate  of 
potash.  These  parts  are  figured  by  weight 
and  not  by  measure.  This  combination 
will  answer  well.  In  ease  one  has  a  good 
quantity  of  chicken  manure,  a  home  mix¬ 
ture  can  be  made  by  using  5  lbs.  of  dried 
and  fine  chicken  manure,  1  lb.  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  4  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  and  1 
lb.  of  muriate  of  potash,  or  in  that  pro¬ 
portion  for  larger  quantities.  We  should 
-  use  half  of  the  fertilizer  at  the  time  of 
planting,  and  the  other  half  scattered  on 
the  rows  in  August,  and  thoroughly 
worked  into  the  ground  with  cultivator 
or  hoe. 
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Comfort « Lon^  Wear  «  Good  Looks 

built  ifl 


Union-AUs 


Close-woven,  long- 
fibre  cotton  cloth,  and 
triple -stitched  seams 
that  insure  long  wear. 


c 


EE  Union-Alls  are  built  to 
-^/endure  the  hardest  kind  of 
wear  and  strain.  They  give  longer 
and  more  satisfactory  wear  than 
any  other  work  garment  made. 

But  Lee  quality  doesn’t  stop  with 
durability.  Lee  Union-Alls  are 
designed  and  tailored  to  fit.  They 
give  solid  comfort — no  binding 
belt,  no  chafing  suspenders,  no 
double  thickness  at  the  waist. 
And  they’re  always  snappy  and 
neat  in  appearance. 

This  all-round  superiority  has 
made  Lee  Union-Alls  the  most 
popular  work  garment  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Just  try  them  and  see  what 
long,  satisfactory  wear  they  will 
give  you.  But  be  sure  you  get 
the  genuine.  They  can’t  be 
Union-Alls  unless  they’re  Lee. 

Sold  by  better  dealers  everywhere 


Other  Lee  Work  Garments 

Lee  Overalls,  Work  Shirts  and  Pants  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  famous  Lee  line  of  work 
clothing.  Lee  quality  is  built  in  them,  too! 


actumt  fry 


Riveted,  rustproof 
buttons  that  cannot 
come  off. 


Rip-proof  button¬ 
holes,  another  Lee 
quality  feature. 


THE  H.  D.  LEE  MERCANTILE  COMPANY,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

There  is  considerable  activity  in  the 
produce  markets  with  nearby  vegetables 
assuming  an  added  importance  as  the  sea¬ 
son  advances.  New  Jersey  asparagus  was 
among  the  new  arrivals  last  week,  and  it 
has  been  commanding  very  good  prices. 
The  average  cool  weather  has  made  the 
season,  unusually  late,  and  only  fair  sup¬ 
plies  have  been  received,  small  asparagus 
selling  at  $3  to  .$5  per  dozen  hunches  of 
about  2-  lbs.  each.  Very  large  asparagus 
sold  up  to  $9.50  or  $10  per  doz.  The 
market  on  South  Carolina  asparagus  also 
showed  some  strength,  and  prices  ranged 
from  $3.75  to  $8  per  doz.  bunches,  as  to 
size.  A  few  warm  days,  however,  would 
undoubtedly  see  lower  prices.  Spinach 
has  been  steady  to  firm,  with  Jersey  sell¬ 
ing  from  40  to  80c  per  %-bu.  basket,  and 
fancy  Bloomsdale  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
bringing  up  to  $3.50  per  bbl.  Radishes 
declined,  and  rhubarb,  while  in  very  good 
demand  early  in  the  season,  soon  loses  Its 
popularity  and  prices  drop.  Last  week 
good  rhubarb  sold  mostly  at  $1  to  $2.50 
per  100  bunches.  Dandelion  receipts  have 
been  of  rather  inferior  quality,  conse¬ 
quently  lower.  There  seems  to  be  very 
little  interest  in  apples  and  outside  of 
citrus  fruits  and  bananas,  pineapples 
were  the  only  important  fruit  offered. 
Strawberries  have  been  quite  popular, 
but  the  market  weakened  with  much 
heavier  pfferings.  North  Carolina’s 
selling  around  $8  per  crate  of  32 
qts.  Old  potato  offerings  have  been  mod¬ 
erate,  but  the  tendency  is  downward  as 
more  liberal  receipts  come  in  from  the 
South.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
Round  Whites  in  150-lb.  sacks  sold 
‘around  $2,65,  and  best  new  potatoes 
brought  about  $7  per  bbl.  Recent  govern¬ 
ment  reports  state  that  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  potato  crop  will  begin  to  move 
around  May  25,  but  the  stand  is  poor, 
indicating  lower  yields  than  last  year, 
which  would  partially  offset  the  increased 
acreage.  Prospects  look  encouraging  for 
the  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  potato 
growers,  with  shipments  expected  to  start 
about  the  first  week  in  June,  but  will  not 
be  heavy  until  around  the  20th.  Old 
Onions  have  been  very  dull  and  selling 
under  $1  a  sack.  New  Yellow  Bermudas 
from  Texas  have  been  arriving  in  good 
condition,  but  with  increased  offerings 
and  slow  sales  prices  ranged  from  $1.50 
to  $1.60  per  crate  of  about  45  lbs.  Onion 
growers  in  Texas  are  reported  to  be  get¬ 
ting  about  80c-  per  crate,  delivered  at  the 
station.  Cabbage  continues  to  sell  well 
and  considerable  small  stuff  is  being  re¬ 
ceived.  Good  domestic  cabbage  has  been 
commanding  up  to  $110  a  ton,  and  half¬ 
barrel  hampers  sold  at  $2.75  to  $3.  Beets, 
carrots  and  string  beans  advanced  a  little 
and  Southern  tomatoes  were  firm  for  good 
stock.  South  Carolina  peae  were  in  mod¬ 
erate  receipt,  but  a  little  weak. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  in  Philadelphia  wTere  a  lit¬ 
tle  heavier  than  a  year  ago,  but  for  the 
past  several  weeks  there  has  been  little 
change  in  prices.  About  the  middle  of 
April  nearby  and  Western  extra  firsts 
advanced  l%c  to  26c  a  dozen,  which  was 
held  until  after  Easter,  when  25c  was 
about  top  price.  Recently  there  has  been 
a  little  more  active  demand,  and  for 
about  a  week  2514c  has  been  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  on  best?  nearby  and  Western 
eggs.  Total  receipts  since  Jan.  1  are  a 
little  heavier  than  a  year  ago,  and  cold 
storage  holdings  are  likewise  a  little 
larger.  However,  reports  of  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  10  principal  cities  for  May  1  jvere 
1.745,155  cases,  compared  with  1,897,814 
cases  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

The  demand  for  live  fowl,  especially 
fancy  stock,  has  been  very  active,  and 
the  recent  advance  to  29  to  Sic  per  lb.  for 
colored  fancy  fat  fowl  was  easily  main¬ 
tained.  White  Leghorn  fowl  worked  out 
at  about  26c.  The  Eastern  markets  are 
becoming  well  filled  with  live  broilers, 
and  in  Philadelphia  prices  were  inclined 
to  be  easy.  Plymouth  broilers  topped  the 
market  a't  55  to  5Sc  per  lb.,  and  mixed 
breeds  averaged  about  49c.  email  White 
Leghorn  broilers  selling  as  low  as  3Sc  per 
lb.  The  demand  for  fresh-killed  fowl 
easily  took  care  of  the  offerings,  and  the 
market  ruled  firm  on  anything  desirable 
in  the  line  of  fowl.  Fr.esh-killed.  bar- 
reled-paeked  fowl  weighing  over  5  lbs. 
sold  at  29  to  30c,  the  4  to  5-lb.  size  being 
more  popular  and  commanding  lc  per  lb. 
more.  Nearby  fresh-killed  chickens  weigh¬ 
ing  4  lbs.  or  more  sold  up  to  34c,  with 
lightweight  stock  bringing  as  little  as  26c. 
Broiling  sizes  were  quoted  at  35  to  41c 
per  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

A  scarcity  of  high  grade  hay  has  been 
The  cause  of  a  firm  market  and  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  of  fully  $1  a  ton.  No.  1 
Timothy  was  quoted  at  $30,  with  some 
fine  lots  going  at  even  better  prices.  No. 
2  Timothy  and  No.  1  light  clover  mixed 
ranged  $28  to  $29  a  ton.  Straw  was 
firmlv  held,  but  the  market  was  quiet  at 
$17  to  $18  a  ton  for  best  straight  rye  and 
wheat  straw.  Oat  straw  worked  out  at 
$1  less.  b.  w.  8. 


t  New 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
3b.,  20c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  28c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c ;  sausage,  lb., 
20c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits,  dressed, 
lb.,  30c;  live  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each, 
$4.50. 

Live  poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
32c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb., 
30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dreesed  poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
36c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  33c ;  geese,  lb., 
35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  27c ;  duck  eggs, 
35c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
45c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  43c;  cheese,  cream, 
32c ;  cottage  cheese,  5c. 

Apples,  No.  1,  bu.,  81.10;  Lima  beans, 
qt.,  12c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb., 
5c;  bushel,  $1.35;  cabbage,  lb.,  4c;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  lb.,  6c;  carrots,  lb.,  5c; 
bushel,  $1.25;  celery,  bunch,  10c;  fresh 
horseradish,  bottle,  12c ;  new  green 
onions,  bunch,  714c;  kale,  peck,  20c; 
lettuce,  head,  714c;  Boston,  head,  12c; 
onions,  lb.,  6c ;  bushel,  $2.75 ;  onion  sets, 
lb.,  15c;  parsnips,  bunch.  7c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1;  popcorn,  shelled,  3  lbs.,  25c; 
radishes,  new,  bunch,  7%  c;  spinach, 
peck.  20c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  turnips, 
lb..  4c ;  bushel,  80c. 

Sweet  cider,  gal.,  45c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5c ;  honey,  card,  23c ;  extracted, 
15c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.7  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  lie;  heavy,  lb.,  8  to 
9c;  veal,  lb.,  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to  20e; 
lamb,  lb.,  20  to  25c  ;  beef,  lb.,  6  to  10c. 

Live  poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  chick¬ 
ens.  lb..  30  to  34c ;  geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  75c  to  $1  ;  pigeons, 
pair,  75c;  turkeys,  lb..  40  to  45c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Ducks/  lb.,  45  to 
50c;  chickens,  lb..  45  to  50c;  geese,  lb., 
40c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  55  to  75c. 

Butter,  lb.,  55c;  eggs,  22  to  27c;  duck 
eggs.  35  to  40c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  20 
to  25c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2 ;  beans,  bu., 
$3.75  to  $5.50;  pound,  8  to  10c;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  lb.,  7  to  8c ;  beets,  50  to  75c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  crate,  75c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  crate, 
$1.50 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
garlic,  lb.,  10c;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c; 
cap.  25  to  30c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  doz.,  40 
to  50c;  head.  6  to  8c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2 ;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  onions, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches.  50  to  60c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  potatoes,  bu.,  80  to  90c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches.  35  to  40c ;  rutabagas, 
50c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton.  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$15  to  $17 ;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  oats,  64c ;  corn,  bu., 
60c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  15  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb..  13  to  15c ;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  17  to  18c;  dreesed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11 
to  12c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
18  to  20c ;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c ;  veal, 
lb..  IS  to  19c. 

Live  poultry. — Broilers,  lb..  60c ;  fowls, 
lb.,  25  to  30c ;  stags,  lb.,  18  to  20c ;  old 
roosters,  lb..  12  to  15c ;  guinea  fowls, 
each,  50  to  60c;  pigeons,  each.  15  to  20c; 
ducks,  lb.,  25c;  geese,  lb.,  IS  to  20c; 
turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  rabbits,  live,  pair, 
50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c ; 
eggs,  27  to  28c. 

Apples,  Baldwins,  bu..  60c  to  $1 ; 
Greenings.  75c;  King,  $1;  Spys,  $1 ; 
Russets,  75  to  80c. 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $4.75  to 
$6.75;  beets,  bu.,  $2.50;  cabbage,  doz 
heads,  50  to  60c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  celery,  doz.  stalks.  75c  to  $1.25; 
cucumbers,  hothouse,  5  doz..  $2.25; 
horseradish,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  lettuce,  Ice¬ 
berg.  crate.  $6.75  to  $7 ;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  90c  to  $1 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  75 
to  90c ;  onions,  Texas,  crate.  $2  ;  onions, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
75  to  85c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
35c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
spinach,  bu..  $1.40  to  $1.50;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  40c. 

Honey,  strained,  clover,  lb..  22  to  23c; 
qt.  jar,  65  to  75c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5  lbs.,  75c;  comb,  clover, 
fancy,  case,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  buckwheat, 
fancy,  frame.  15  to  16c ;  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  22  to  24c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  can, 
$2.15  to  $2.25. 

Hickory  nuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  butternuts,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $6.25;  white  marrow,  $10;  red 
kidney.  $6.25 ;  white  kidney,  $9 ;  pea, 
$4;  medium,  $5;  yellow  eye,  $5;  Imper¬ 
ials.  $7. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  5c;  No.  2.  4c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  4c;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3 ;  sheep  skins,  each.  50c  to  $2.50 ; 
calf.  No.  1,  16c;  No.  2,  14  to  15c;  lambs, 
25c ;  shearlings,  10  to  25c ;  fleece,  lb., 
40c ;  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  40c. 

Wheat,  $1.10  to  $1.12;  corn,  shelled 


s  and 


88  to  90c ;  oats,  57c  to  58c ;  rye,  75  to 
78c. 

Hay  and  straw,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton, 
$22  to  $23;  Alfalfa,  ton,  $21  to  $23; 
mixed  hay,  $17  to  $19 ;  oat  straw,  ton, 
$14  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ; 
rye  straw,  ton,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  Spring  comes  slow,  but  there  is 
some  easing  off  in  produce  prices.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  off  and  apples  are  nearly  gone, 
with  pricee  declining.  Light  poultry  re- 
cepits  make  it  firm.  Cherries  and  musk- 
melons  are  here. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  firm ;  creamery,  37  to  42c ; 
dairy,  28  to  35c ;  crocks,  22  to  24c ;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  21c.  Cheese,  easy ;  new 
daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  18  to  19c;  Lim- 
burger,  32  to  34c ;  block  Swiss,  34  to 
35c.  Eggs,  steady;  hennery.  24  to  27c; 
State  and  western  candled,  22  to  25c;  no 
storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm ;  turkey,  30  to 
36c;  fowl,  28  to  33c;  springers,  28  to 
31c ;  capons,  38  to  40c ;  old  roosters,  23 
to  24c ;  ducks,  23  to  25c ;  geese,  20  to 
23c.  Live  poultry,  strong;  turkeys,  25 
to  30c ;  fowls,  24  to  29c ;  old  roosters,  17 
to  18c ;  ducks,  23  to  30c ;  geese,  17  to  20c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  steady,  few  sorts  offering; 
Wealthy,  King,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25  ;  Greenings,  75c  to  $1 ;  seconds,  40 
to  50c ;  Russet,  bbl..  $3.75  to  $4 ;  west¬ 
ern,  box,  $2  to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  dull, 
lower ;  home-grown,  bu..  60  to  90c ;  Flor¬ 
ida,  bbl.,  $8  to  $8.50;  Bermuda.  $11  to 
$12 ;  sweets,  hamper,  $3.25  to  $4.25. 

FRUITS - BERRIES 

mycz - WBEW  — 

Cherries,  steady ;  California.  8-lb.  box, 
$4.75  to  $5.50.  Grapes,  steady ;  Califor¬ 
nia.  Malagas,  keg.  $7  to  $8.25.  Straw¬ 
berries,  higher;  Louisiana,  24-qt.  crate, 
$8.50  to  $9.  Cranberries,  dull ;  Cape 
Cod.  50-lb.  box,  $3.25  to  $4.  Canta¬ 
loupes,  weak ;  Mex.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  white  kidney,  ewt..  $10 
to  $10.50;  marrow.  $9.50  to  $10;  red 
kidney,  $7.50  to  $8;  medium,  $6.50  to 
$7 ;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions,  steady, 
home-grown,  bu..  $1 .50  to  $2 ;  State,  cwr., 
50c  to  $1 ;  Havana,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25 ; 
western  sets,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Vegetables 

Vegetables,  firm ;  artichokes,  box.  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  asparagus,  Indiana,  crate,  $3  to 
$3.25 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper.  $3 
to  $5;  beets,  new.  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  doz. 
bunches,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  Louisiana,  crate,  $5.50  to  $6 ; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  cauliflower. 
California,  crate,  $2.50  to  $4 ;  celery, 
Florida,  crate,  $4.50  to  $4.75 ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  Florida,  crate,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  en¬ 
dive,  hamper.  $3  to  $3.50;  lettuce.  Ice¬ 
berg,  box.  $3.50  to  $5 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  35c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $2.75 ;  peppers,  Florida,  crate,  $5.50 
to  $6 ;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches.  60  to  65c ; 
peas,  bag.  hamper,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c;  spinach.  Texas, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  tomatoes,  Mex., 
crate,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  turnips,  white,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  yellow,  60  to  65c ;  vege¬ 
table  oyster,  doz.  bunches.  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
water  cress,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  easy ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
22c ;  dark.  17  to  18c ;  new,  case.  $2.50  to 
$5.  Maple  products,  steady ;  sugar,  lb., 
20  to  22c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay.  firm  ;  Timothy,  bulk.  ton.  $21  to 
$22 ;  clover,  mixed,  $20  to  $21 ;  rye 
straw.  $12  to  $14  ;  wheat  and  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton, 
$25  ;  middlings,  $23.50  ;  Red-dog.  $33.50 ; 
cottonseed  meal.  $43.75 ;  oilmeal.  $41 ; 
hominy,  $33 ;  gluten.  $35.80 ;  oaj  feed, 
$13.50;  rye  middlings,  $24.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

May  8,  1924. 

MILK 

May  League  price  for  Class  1  liquid 
milk  $1.86  per  100  lbs.  3  per  cent  milk 
in  201  to  210-mile  zone ;  Class  2A.  $1.70 ; 
Class  2B,  $1.80;  Class  2C,  $1.85;  Class 
3,  $1.60. 

Sheffield  price,  $1.70. 

Non-pool  price,  Class  1,  $1.86 ;  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.60. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.39 

#$0.3914 

Good  to  to  choice  . . . 

.36 

# 

.38 

Lower  grades  . 

.32 

# 

.33 

Dairy,  best  . 

# 

.38 

Common  to  good  . . . . 

.32 

# 

.35 

Packing  stock  . 

.20 

# 

.29 

Danish  . 

# 

.40 

Argentine  . 

# 

.35 

Siberian  . 

.31 

@ 

.34 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  specials 

$0.24%  @$0.25 

Average  run  . 

.23 

@ 

•2314 

Skime  . 

.10 

# 

.17 

New  made,  fancy . 

.16%  # 

•i7y2 

Average  run  . 

.15 

.16 

Prices 

Eggs 

White,  choice  to  fancy  .  .  .$0.32@$0.33 


Medium  to  good . 26 @  .30 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  .30#  .31 

Gathered,  best . 28#  .2S14 

Common  to  good . 21  @  .23 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.29@$0.30 

Broilers  . 40  #  .55 

Roosters  . 15#  .16 

Ducks  . 18#  .28 

Geese  . 14)@  .15 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.36@$0.3S 

Common  to  good . 25#  .32 

Capone,  best  . 51#  .52 

Undergrades  . 35#  .45 

Chickens,  best  . 46#  .48 

Fair  to  good  . 28#  .40 

Roosters  . 20#  .25 

Ducks  . 20#  .23 

Geeee  . . 20#  .25 

Squabs.  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. . .  7.00@  8.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.50#  6.75 

6  to  8  lbs . 4.00#  5.25 

Guineas,  pair  . 1.25@  2.25 

Eruit 

Apples — McIntosh,  bbl . $3.00@$8.00 

Albemarle  . 3.00#  7.00 

Greening  .  1.50#  5.00 

Baldwin  .  2.00#  4.25 

Spy  . 2.50#  7.00 

Stayman  .  2.25#  4.25 

Rome  .  2.50#  4.00 

Pears — Ivieffer,  bbl . 1.50#  4.50 

Strawberries,  qt . 15#  .35 

Kumquats,  qt . OS#  .15 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate . 3.00#  6.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $3.50@10.00 

Beets,  bu .  1.50#  2.00 

Cabbage,  14 -bbl.  bskt .  1.50#  2.75 

Carrots,  new.  bbl . 3.00#  4.50 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.25#  1.75 

Dandelions,  bu . 50#  .75 

Horseradish,  bbl . 15.00@16.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75#  1.50 

Lettuce,  bu.  bskt .  1.50#  5.00 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag . 40#  1.40 

Parsley,  bu . 2.00#  2.50 

Parsnips,  bbl . 4.00#  4.50 

Peas,  bu . 1.50#  2.50 


Radishes,  bu.  bekt.  .  .' . 1.00#  1.75 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs .  3.00#  3.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.50#  2.75 

Squash,  new,  bu . 3.00#  5.00 

String  beans,  bu . 1.50#  7.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.75#  6.00 

Turnips,  140-lb.  bag . 3.00#  3.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00#  3.50 

Potatoes 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack  . $3.00#$3.25 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 4.25#  4.50 

State.  150  lbs . ! . .  2.50#  2.75 

Florida,  new.  bbl . 2.50#  7.50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  5.00#  9.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 3.00#  5.25 

hay  and  straw 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy  . . . .$29.00#$30.00 

No.  2  .  27.00#  28.00 

No.  3  .  25.00#  26.00 

Straw— Rye  .  19.00#  21.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  beet  . $10.00#$12.50 

Good  to  prime . 12#  .14- 

Culls  . 04#  .09 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each .  7.00#12.00 

Pigs,  40  to  80  lbs . 10#  .13 

Heavier  . 07#  .09 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calver,  best  . $9.00@13.00 

Lower  grades  .  6.00#  8.00 

Sheep  . .• .  6.00#  6.75 

Lambs  . . 11.00#15.65 

Hogs  .  6.50#  7.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New 

York 

Milk— Grade  A.  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

.13 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

.09 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

•  •  . 

.10 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  14  pt . 

.28 

Butter,  best  . 

$0.48# 

.49 

Cheese  . 

.34# 

.38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.42# 

.44 

Gathered  . 

.30# 

.38 

Fowls  . . . 

.30# 

.45 

Chickens,  lb . 

.45# 

.55 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.45# 

.48 

Wool  Notes 

Business  in  eastern  markets  ie  light ; 
foreign  markets  firm.  Recent  Boston 
quotations  are:  New  York  and  Michigan 
unwashed  delaine,  52  to  53c;  half  blood, 
54c;  quarter  blood,  51  to  52c.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  half  blood  combing,  54  to 
55c;  three-eighths  blood,  53  to  54c.  New 
England,  half  blood.  52  to  53c ;  quarter 
blood,  51  to  52c.  Texas,  scoured  basis, 
$1.15  to  $1.30.  Oregon,  No.  1  staple, 
$1.32  to  $1.33.  Mohair,  combing,  70  to 
80c;  carding,  65  to  70c. 


“There’s  something  in  the  world  be¬ 
sides  money.”  “Yes,  there’s  the  poor- 
house.” — Boston  Transcript. 


“Did  the  speaker  electrify  his  audi¬ 
ence?”  “No,  he  merely  gassed  it.” — 
Willamette  Collegian. 
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Gordon-Van  Tine  Barn  No.  401 
(30x36x12) 

1920  1921  1922  NOW 

Price  Price  Price  A  | A 

$1385  $1107  $1077  4  A 


Gordon-Van  Tine  House  No.  516 

(5  Rooms  and  Bath) 

1920  1921  1922  NOW 

Price  Price  Price  ■■  gmr  A  Q 

$2522  $1985  $1706 


Write  Us  Today  for  Lowest  Wholesale, 
Freight  Paid  Prices  and  Catalogs 

You  can  put  up  a  Gordon-Van  Tine  Building  amazingly  fast,  be¬ 
cause  all  the  laborious  sawing,  cutting  and  fitting  of  heavy  joists  and 
timbers  has  already  been  done  at  our  mills.  Carpenters  start  in  the 
middle  of  the  job,  and  begin  nailing  at  once.  Saves  30%  labor  cost! 

Our  prices  today  are  lower  than  in  five  years.  Write  NOW,  and  we  will  give 
you  free  estimate  by  return  mail  on  any  building  you  are  planning  to  erect. 


Get  Your  Building  Up  This  Spring! 

We  Can  Ship  Your  Material  At  Once! 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Barn  No.  402 
(32x36x14) 

1920  1921  1922  1923 

Price  Price  Price  Price 

$1399  $1210  $1153  $999 


Today’s  Price 

$940 


Biggest  Stocks  of  High  Quality  Building  Material 
in  the  Country— Lowest  Prices  In  5  Years! 

Our  warehouses  are  full  of  everything  you  need  for  quick 
building — the  highest  quality  lumber,  millwork,  doors, 
windows,  roofing,  at  lowest  prices  in  5  years.  And  we  are 
prepared  to  ship  at  once  anything  from  a  can  of  paint  to 
a  whole  house.  Our  direct- from-mill  system  and  the  volume 
afforded  by  200,000  customers  gives  you  lowest  whole¬ 
sale  prices! 

Quick  Shipment  from  5,000  Building 
Material  Bargains 

Get  our  prices  and  compare  with  what  you  would  have 
to  pay  locally  on  such  items  as: 


i 


ROQflNG 


Surfaced 

Roofing 

*225 


a  roll 


Jap-a-Top 

Slate 

Surfaced 

Roofing 

Green  or  Red;  85 
lbs.  to  roll.  Fire-re¬ 
sisting,  1  5-year  guar¬ 
antee.  Nails  and 
cement  included. 

$2.05 

Per  Roll 


Lumber 

Shingles 

Lath 

Buffets 


Bookcases 
Cabinets 
-  Flooring 
Windows 


Doors  Paints 

Bathroom  &  and 
Plumbing  Varnish 
Supplies  Glass 


Sash 

Roofing 

Screen 

Mouldings 


Stairs 
Furnaces 
Hotbed  Sash 
Wallboard,  etc. 


Clear  White 
Pine 

5X  Panel  Door 

Finest  manufacture, 
lumber  “A”  quality, 
clear  white  pine.  A 
wonderful  bargain. 

Size,  2-Ox  6-0—  IH 
inches  thick. 

$3.14 


Four  Big  Mills  •  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  Weshipfrommillnearestyou. 

Qordon-VanTine  Co. 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Poultry  House  No.  479 

(12x20) 

1920  1921  1922  1923  Today’s  Price 

Price  Price  Price  Price  A  m* 

$229  $186  $163  $143  5J*J.OO 


ESTABLISHED  1865 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

Davenport,  Iowa 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Hog  House  No.  482 

(24  X  30  X  5) 

1920  1921  1922  1923 

Price  Price  Price  Price  /h  a  m Wf  a 

$583  $513  $449  $391  #  O 


377  Gordon  Street 

Send  for  These 

Books  on 
Building! 

200  Home  Plans  —  Shows  photos,  plans, 
specifications,  3  to  9  room  homes  for  town 
or  country. 

Barn  Book— Pictures  and  prices  of  every 
Today’s  Price  modem  type  of  farm  building  from  barn3 
J  to  poultry  houses. 

Building  Material  Catalog— Everything  for 
building  or  remodeling— wholesale  prices. 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co., 

377  Gordon  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Please  send  me  latest  prices  and  Free  Books, 
expect  to  □  Build  □  Repair  as  follows: 


Name. 


Address. 


Yon  Can  Have  Your  Home 
or  Barn  Finished 
By  Hot  Weather! 

If  You  Build  the 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Way 


You  can  save  $200  to  $ 1 ,000  or  more  on  your  home  by  buying 

at  wholesale  prices  direct  from  mill 
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A  May  Day 

Part  X 

Here  at  the  end  of  May  3  I  feel  that 
we  have  saved  about  all  the  daylight  that 
the  average  day  can  provide.  I  feel  that 
both  mentally  and  physically,  with  the 
feeling  rather  concentrated  in  knees  and 
back  and  shoulders.  After  a  man  of  my 
age  drives  a  spade  into  the  ground  about 
2,500  times  and  steps  along  several  miles 
through  loose  soil,  well  he  knows  he  has 
been  doing  something.  We  were  out 
bright  and  early,  ready  for  a  strenuous 
day,  for  the  backward  season  is  now  on 
the  run,  trying  to  catch  up.  For  break¬ 
fast -.there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  oat¬ 
meal  and  cream  and  pancakes.  Those 
who  wanted  fried  eggs  in  addition  could 
have  them,  for  the  Reds  are  now  in  full 
bloom  of  hen  fruit.  The  baby  had  an 
orange  to  begin  with  ;  a  bowl  of  rhubarb 
sauce  suited  me  as  an  insurance  against 
scurvy  or  similar  troubles.  Tom  and 
Broker,  at  the  barn,  were  storing  away 
energy  in  the  form  of  hay  and  grain,  for 
they  have  their  job,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
When  I  came  out  after  breakfast  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  seen  a 
fairer  sight  than  the  old  farm  presented 
that  morning.  I  say  that  every  Spring, 
and  it  is  always  true,  for  each  recurring 
May  seems  better  than  any  picture  Na¬ 
ture  has  ever  attempted  before.  There 
may  be  those  who  prefer  the  full  green 
maturity  of  Summer,  the  bright  but  mel¬ 
ancholy  tints  of  Autumn,  or  the  clean 
whiteness  of  Winter — but  give  me  Spring, 
with  its  evidence  of  renewed  life  and  its 
joy  of  hope  and  promise.  Surely  we  had 
it  all  that  morning.  The  bare  soil  had 
that  rich  brown  color  we  notice  before 
the  crops  are  put  in.  Somehow  it  makes 
me  think  of  the  deep  yellow  on  the  hen’s 
body  when  she  begins  to  lay  freely.  After 
weeks  of  steady  laying  this  deep  color 
fades  out,  as  if  she  Had  paid  in  gold  for 
the  privilege  of  supplying  man  with  food. 
And  the  soil,  to  my  eye,  seems  richer  and 
darker  in  Spring,  while  in  the  Fall  it 
seems  to  show  evidence  of  giving  up  much 
of  its  substance  in  the  crops  it  has  pro¬ 
duced.  Of  course  the  soil  experts  will 
smile  at  this  fancy,  but  that  is  the  way  it 
seems  to  me  when  Spring  in  all  her  fresh 
power  and  beauty  starts  in  upon  us.  The 
trees  on  the  .  hill  are  all  a  shimmer  of 
green.  There  are  white  spots  where  the 
cherries  have  burst  into  bloom,  and  pink 
patches  where  the  peaches  have  opened 
their  buds.  The  green  grass  creeps  in 
here  and  there ;  a  ribbon  of  bright  water 
winds  down  the  hill  and  spreads  out  into 
the  little  pond  behind  the  barn.  The 
crabapples  are  just  beginning  to  show 
their  pink  flowers — the  farm  stretches  out 
like  a  living  picture — out  to  the  far  dis¬ 
tant  Palisades,'  their  dark  western  sun¬ 
less  side  turned  to  us. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Very  fine !  Very  fine,  no  doubt,”  says 
my  practical  friend,  but  gazing  at  such 
pictures  will  not  plant  potatoes  or  straw- 
berries.  “Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing!” 
Well,  I  observe  that  some  of  us  are  de¬ 
nied  many  of  the  comforts  and  satisfac¬ 
tions  of  life  which  money  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  things  can  buy.  That  being  so,  we 
must  get  at  least  some  of  the  pleasures 
of  life  out  of  what  I  may  call  spiritual 
things.  I  knew  a  man  once  who  said 
about  all  he  hat!  at  home  was  a  mortgage, 
a  scolding  wife  and  a  crippled  baby.  Yet 
sometimes  at  evening  as  he  came  in  from 
his  day’s  work  the  western  sky  would  be 
all  aglow  with  colors.  This  man  would 
stand  and  lodk  at  them  for  10  minutes, 
and  receive,  from  that  wonderful  picture, 
such  an  exultation  of  soul  that  after  sup¬ 
per  he  could  sit  with  the  baby  on  his 
knee  and  forget  about  the  mortgage,  and 
never  hear  a  word  of  his  wife’s  com¬ 
plaints.  I  have  known  people  to  come 
in  at  night  thoroughly  discouraged  and 
weary  of  life.  They  find  a  letter  from 
some  old  friend,  full  of  cheer  and  en¬ 
couragement,  and  it  is  like, pulling  a  buck¬ 
et  of  renewed  strength  out  of  some  for¬ 
gotten  well  of  energy.  Or  a  man  may  be 
wearied  to  exhaustion  from  his  day’s 
work.  A  clean  shave  and  a  bath  will  put 
him  right  up  on  his  toes.  So  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  true  farmer  may  take  great 
comfort  and  patience  from  the  sky,  the 
fields,  the  trees  and  the  living  things  all 
about  him.  There  are  satisfactions  about 
these  associations  which  the  unhappy 
wretch  who  must  live  among  brick  and 
stone  never  can  understand.  I  think 
thet»e  things  put  an  element  into  the 
farmer’s  character  which  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  other  way,  and  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  necessary  element  in 
our  national  life.  Believing  that.  I  feel 
like  fighting  to  the  end  against  the  pre¬ 
vailing  desire  to  “uplift”  and  improve  the 
farmer  by  fitting  so  many  of  the  modern 
ideas  of  town  life  upon  him.  Schools, 
for  example.  I  believe  it  far  better  to 
spend  the  public  money  in  improving  the 
country  schools  as  they  are,  rather  than 
trying  to  force  modern  town  methods 
upon  them. 

*  *  *  *  $ 

But  there  is  work  to  be  done  today. 
There  is  a  great  bunch  of  strawberry 
plants  to  go  into  that  patch  on  the  new 
farm.  The  plants  are  here,  tucked  away 
in  damp  moes,  but  the  land  is  not  quite 
ready,  so  the  first  job  for  Tom  and 


Broker  is  to  fit  that  field.  Last  year  that 
land  was  in  potatoes,  kept  quite  clean, 
though  a  little  grass  has  crept  in.  Usu¬ 
ally  potato  ground  is  ideal  for  strawber¬ 
ries,  though  I  would  rather  have  rye, 
seeded  after  digging,  to  be  plowed  under 
this  Spring.  As  it  is,  we  put  a  thick 
coat  of  manure  all  over  this  field,  and 
plowed  it  under  about  as  deep  as  the  plow 
can  run.  The  soil  is  naturally  moist, 
well  suited  to  such  varieties  as  Marshall, 
Gandy  and  Howard.  Now  our  plan  is  to 
work  it  three  times — once  with  the 
spring-tooth  and  twice  with  the  Acme. 
That  ought  to  crush  the  lumps  and  leave 
the  soil  fit.  Hauling  the  spring-tooth  is 
like  play  for  our  big  horses.  There  is 
something  very  dignified  in  the  way  big 
Tom  marches  over  that  field  with  the  har¬ 
row  teeth  kicking  and  cuffing  the  soil 
lumps  out  of  the  way.  Broker  has  less 
dignity  and  more  of  the  shirk.  He  holds 
back  and  lets  Tom  do  most  of  the  pulling 


until  Rene  makes  him  get  into  line.  You 
and  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  worked 
out  with  human  working  teams  where 
the  conscientious  worker  does  most  of 
the  pulling,  since  there  is  no  commanding 
voice  to  make  the  shirk  do  his  duty.  The 
spring  teeth  are  set  so  that  they  will 
merely  kick  over  the  upper  surface  and 
not  tear  out  the  manure.  The  Acme  ie  a 
very  different  proposition.  It  is  no  play¬ 
thing,  and  with  Rene  sitting  on  it  the 
big  horses  know  they  are  working.  Those 
twisted  teeth,  held  close  to  the  ground, 
cut  and  turn  and  pack  the  soil.  It  is  an 
old  tool,  well  rusted.  The  old  teeth  were 
well  worn  down,  and  they  bit  at  the  soil 
as  gingerly  as  a  man  with  half  a  dozen 
sore  molars  would  bite  at  a  beefsteak. 
Let  a  dentist  fit  such  a  man  out  with  a 
couple  of  crowns  or  a  plate  and  he  would 
if  need  be  rival  an  Eskimo  in  chewing 
rawhide  or  leather  to  make  it  pliable. 
We  got  a  dozen  new  teeth  for  the  Acme 
and  fitted  them  to  the  rusty  frame,  and 
now,  as  a  result  of  this  dentistry,  it 
bites  like  a  bulldog.  That  is  the  way 
many  of  us  are  doing  this  year — fitting 
up  our  old  machinery  and  making  it  “go” 
another  season.  This  strawberry  field 
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will  be  worked  twice  with  the  Acme,  but 
Rene  and  the  horses  can  do  it  without 
our  supervision.  Let’s  get  back  to  our 
job  until  we  can  plant  strawberries. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  am  going  to  nlant  those  Davis  Seed¬ 
ling  potatoes.  Nearly  (JO  years  ago,  on 
the  little  farm  in  Southeastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  we  raised  two  varieties  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  Jackson  Whites  were  true 
to  color,  while  Davis  Seedling  was  red. 
Some  of  your  modern  varieties  may  be 
better,  and  memory  may  be  a  defective 
witness  or  an  inferior  chemist,  but  I 
cannot  recall  any  finer  potato  for  fisbball 
making  than  the  old  Davis  Seedling. 
That  is  the  supreme  test  for  a  potato.  I 
thought  this  fine  old  variety  had  been 
crowded  out  by  these  modern  young 
sprouts,  but  two  farmers  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  have  sent  me  samples  of  the  old 
stock,  and  I  am  going  to  plant  them  as  I 
would  entertain  some  old  friend.  Our 
garden  is  as  rich  and  clean  as  fertilizer 
and  good  culture  can  make  it,  just  the 
place  for  these  Davis  Seedlings.  I  run  a 
straight  line  across  the  garden  and 
smooth  the  soil  under  this  with  a  rake.  I 
will  cut  these  tubers  to  one  strong  eye 


Every  Farm  Needs  Some 
Modem  Equipment 


THE  continued  use  of  worn-out 
and  out-of-date  equipment  is 
costing  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
Carefully  prepared  statistics  show  that 
many  farmers  are  paying,  over  and 
over  again,  for  improved  equipment 
they  do  not  own.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  says  that 
over-repaired,  inefficient  machines 
and  implements  are  losing  their 
owners  more  than  the  cost  of  new 
tools,  through  scant  yield  and  loss  of 
labor  and  time  in  preparing  seed  beds, 
planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting 
the  crops. 

The  wise  American  manufacturer 
does  not  hesitate  to  replace  equipment 
the  moment  such  equipment  is  out  of 
date.  He  must  keep  his  costs  down 
with  the  others,  or  lower,  and  his  pro¬ 
duction  up  with  the  others,  or  higher. 
If  he  did  not  modernize  his  plant,  his 


competitors  would  undersell  him  and 
force  him  into  bankruptcy. 

The  farmer  should  think  in  exactly* 
such  terms  regarding  his  food-factory 
and  his  equipment.  He  should  check 
over  his  farming  investment  and  drop 
every  old  method  and  every  old 
machine  as  soon  as  he  has  evidence 
that  he  could  save  or  make  more  money 
with  a  newer  method  or  an  improved 
machine.  He  should  learn,  as  every 
successful  manufacturer  has  learned, 
that  the  value  of  a  piece  of 'equipment 
should  never  be  measured  by  its  price  but 
by  what  it  will  do  for  him — by  what  it 
will  earn  and  save  and  make . 

Help  the  Farm  to  Earn  More 

Greater  profit  on  the  farm  can  be 
made  possible  through  careful  planning 
and  management,  diversification,  seed 
testing,  fertilization,  saving  of  labor 
and  time,  and  increased  yield.  Farm 
equipment  is  the  big  factor  concerned  in  each 
of  these  details .  It  made  agriculture  great ; 
it  will  make  agriculture  still  greater. 


There  is  probably  not  a  farm  in  the  United  States  that 
could  not  be  improved  from  a  money-making  stand¬ 
point  by  the  purchase  of  some  modem  equipment. 

The  McCormick*  Deering  Line  of  Farm  Operating  Equipment 


Grain  Binders 
Threshers 

Harvester-Threshers 
Headers 
Push  Binders 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Tedders 
Hay  Loaders 
Side-Delivery  Rakes 
Sweep  Rakes  and  Stackers 
Combined  Side  Rakes  and 
Tedders 


Baling  Presses 
Corn  Planters 
Listers 

Corn  Cultivators 
Corn  Binders 
Com  Pickers 
Corn  Shelters 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Huskers  and  Silo  Fillers 
Beet  Seeders 
Beet  Cultivators 
Beet  Pullers 


Cotton  Planters 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Tractor  Plows 
Walking  Plows 
Riding  Plows 
Disk  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
One-Horse  Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 


Kerosene  Engines 
Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Stalk  Cutters 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Cane  Mills 
Potato  Diggers 
Wagons 
Twine 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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(Battery  Equipt)  $54.00 
(Magneto  Equipt)  74.00 
(Battery  Equipt)  90.00 
(Magneto  Equipt)  110.00 
(Magneto  Equipt)  170.00 

n  n  r 


1KH.P.“Z 
i yi  H.  p.  “z 
3  H.  P.“Z 

3  H.  P.“Z 

6  H.  P.  “Z  .  ^ 

/.  o.  b.  factory 
Add  freight  to  your  town 
Other*  *Z"  Engines  up  to  20  H .  P. 


FAI RBAN  KS,  MORSE  &C0. 

manufacturers  Chicago 


Eastern  Branches 

New  York  Baltimore  Boston 


Miniature  Cold  Frames.  See  New 
England  Notes,  Page  784 


Save  ^Money 

by  using  the  famous 

Fairbanks'Z’Engine 

More  than  400,000  farmers  know 
from  experience  the  more  jobs  they 
turn  over  to  “Z”  Engines,  the  more 
money  they  can  save.  They  have 
proved  that  the  “Z”  Engine  does 
more  for  less  money  than  any  other 
“hired  help”  they  can  employ. 

Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  Why 
should  you  pay  expensive  help  to 
pump  water,  shell  corn,  run  the  sep¬ 
arator  or  turn  the  grindstone  when  a 
“Z”  Engine  will  do  this  for  a  fraction 
of  the  cost?  And,  in  addition,  it  will 
grind  feed,  saw  wood,  cut  silage,  and 
do  plenty  of  other  work  that  helps 
get  bigger  returns  from  livestock  and 
land.  On  many  farms  the  amount  of 
work  the  “Z”  can  do,  or  the  layout 
of  the  buildings,  makes  two,  three, 
even  four  “Z”  Engines  profitable. 

.  There  is  a  “Z”  the  right  size  de¬ 
signed  to  do  your  work  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost— strong,  portable,  sim¬ 
ple.  The  Magneto  equipt  “Z”  Engine 
is  a  real  kerosene  engine,  but  will 
also  use  gasoline.  Interchangeable 
parts ;  ample  water  j  acketing ;  ground 
piston  rings;  positive  lubrication; 
generous  bearing  surfaces;  renewable 
die-cast  bearings;  balanced  fly  wheels. 

Starts  easily;  runs  steadily  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  with  minimum  attention. 
Each  is  backed  by  the  70-year-old 
reputation  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  & 
Company,  known  to  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  farmers  as  the  builders  of 
high-quality  power  equipment. 

Over  5,000  dealers  carry  “Z”  En¬ 
gines  in  stock.  Write  for  catalog  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


pieces.  Then  I  fake  a  spade  and  drive  it 
down  into  the  mellow  soil,  push  it  ahead 
so  as  to  open  a  little  hole,  drop  a  seed 
piece  behind  the  spade,  and  with  a  quick 
jerk  pull  it  out  and  let  the  soil  fall  back 
over  the  seed  piece.  In  dry  soil  I  would 
then  step  on  the  top  to  firm  the  soil 
around  the  seed  piece,  but  this  soil  is 
and  such  firming  is  not  needed. 
We  plant  in  this  way,  about  18  in.  apart 
along  the  line,  and  I  have  seed  enough  for 
three  rows.  That  is  a  quick  way  of 
planting  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  where 
the  soil  is  mellow  and  rich  I  get  a  larger 
yield  in  that  way  than  by  any  other 
method.  I  am  also  going  to  plant  more 
of  that  blight-proof  potato — Northern 
Spy.  We  have  fresh  seed  from  Nova 
Scotia  this  year.  For  three  years  this 
variety  has  proved  blight-proof ;  that  is, 
it  has  kept  green  and  growing  up  to 
frost,  while  other  varieties  fell  down  and 
surrendered  to  blight.  Last  year  this  re¬ 
sistant  quality  proved  unfortunate.  I 
fertilized  heavily  with  chicken  manure, 
and  Northern  Spy  kept  right  on  making 
vine  until  frost  killed  it — apparently 
never  considering  the  plan  of  making  tu¬ 
bers.  The  result  was  a  collection  of 
vines  six  feet  or  more  in  length,  but  no 
tubers  larger  than  a  hen’s  egg.  Along¬ 
side  of  Northern  Spy,  Cobbler  and  Green 
Mountain  went  down  with  blight,  but 
they  seemed  to  consider  the  futility  of 
life,  and  started  in  early  to  make  good 
tubers,  and  while  they  died  before  their 
time,  their  works  live  after  them  in  the 
shape  of  a  good  crop.  The  Northern  Spy 
seemed  to  take  no  thought  for  the  mor¬ 
row  ;  with  an  abundance  of  chicken  ma¬ 
nure  and  reasonable  moisture  they  con¬ 
cluded  to  “eat,  drink  and  be  merry,”  so 
as  to  show  the  world  what  great  vines 
they  could  produce.  They  kept  this  right 
up  till  frost  without  considering  that  it  is 
the  life  object  of  a  potato  to  work  under¬ 
ground  as  well  as  above.  I  shall  give 
them  a  great  test  this  year.  Out  back  of 
the  woodshed  is  a  perfect  blight  trap. 
The  sun  beats  down  on  it  on  hot  days, 
there  is  little  circulation  of  air,  and  on 
muggy  days  there  is  a  full  mug  of  dis¬ 
ease  germs.  I’ll  put  Northern  Spy  in 
there  with  only  a  moderate  feeding,  and 
give  it  the  supreme  test.  It  must  get 
over  the  idea  that  it  can  safely  wait  until 
Christmas  before  starting  to  make  tubers. 

H.  w.  c. 

(To  P»e  Continued) 


Garden  Alfalfa  Variety  Test 

At  the  suggestion  of  our  Farm  Bureau 
I  planted  three  rows  of  Alfalfa  side  by 
side,  each  row  40  ft.  in  length.  The  va 
rieties  were  Argentine,  common  or  stand¬ 
ard,  and  Grimm.  This  latter  I  procured 


Manufacturers  of  “Z”  Engines,  Home 
Water  Plants,  Home  Light  Plants,  Pumps, 
Feed  Grinders,  Windmills. 


from  a  friend  who  said  that  he  had  the 
seed  for  a  number  of  years.  It  surely 


had  an  ancient  appearance.  These  va- 


spend  a  few  moments  - 
thinking  of  D Mother 


Mother  works  too  hard.  Why? 

Because  her  work  is  a  labor  of  love  and  she’ll  pour  out  her 
strength,  with  her  love,  just  as  long  as  her  will  can  drive  her 
tired  body. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  fine  if  devotion  such  as  this,  the  very  finest 
in  the  world,  could  be  rewarded,  here  and  now,  with  some 
of  the  modern,  labor-saving  devices  that  some  mothers  are 
already  enjoying? 

Maybe  we  do  love  mother  as  much  as  we  say  we  do — but 
when  we  allow  her  to  toil,  day  after  day,  her  hands  work- 
hardened,  her  once-youthful  form  growing  stooped,  her 
beauty  of  face  giving  way  to  lines  of  care— well  — 

Actions  do  speak  louder  than  words,  and  our  neglect  may 
speak  so  loudly  as  to  drown  out,  utterly,  all  our  protestations 
of  love. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  fine  if  that  splendid  spirit  that  makes  us  glad 
to  observe  Mother’s  Day  would  just  lead  us  to  give  her  the 
modern  equipment  that  would  lighten  her  load  and  restore 
her  health  and  youth? 

Maybe  the  mother  in  your  home  is  working  too  hard.  If  you 
are  inspired  to  do  something  for  her,  talk  to  your  local  Delco- 
Light  man  about  the  labor-saving  qualities  of  Electricity  and 
Running  Water  for  the  home. 

Mother  will  enjoy  these  features.  Your  assurance  of  love 
will  take  on  a  new  significance  and,  through  years  to  come. 
Mother’s  Day  will  have  a  finer  meaning  in  your  home  than 
it  ever  had  before. 

DELCO- LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Dayton,  Ohio 


FQRDS0N 

TRACTOR  OWNERS 


Avoid  ignition  troubles — misfiring— -dirty  plugs— 
*■  worn  timers— short  circuits — delays.  Install 

our  wonderful 
new  ignition 
attachment.  It 
makes  starting 
easy,  adds  pow¬ 
er,  saves  gas  and 
eliminates  all  ignition 
troubles.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet 
and  ask  about  our  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
American  Bosch  Mag.Corp,  Bow 5630  Springfield .  Mas*. 


Only  $1424  Down 

For 

2  h-p.  WITTE 

(  ‘jf  r ^ r  f  / .  n  r.  f  n  n  .  n  n 

(Easy 
(built, 
power  at 
M 


lagneto. 


or  gas.  Change 
famous  WICO 
. — all  styles. 

|ETES  KT  KT  Write  today  for  my  Big  Engine  Book. 

k,  Sentfree — No  obligation  on  your  part 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1801  Oakland  Avenue,  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
•  881  Empire  Building,  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


rieties  were  planted  Aug.  18,  1922.  The 
rows  were  15  in.  apart. 

There  were  four  cuttings  in  1923,  the 
last  on  Oct.  17.  The  total  weights  of 
these  cuttings  were,  Argentine,  26%  lbs., 
common,  3314  lbs.,  and  Grimm,  43  lbs. 
The  rows  were  kept  well  cultivated,  and 
were  mulched  last  Fall.  At  this  date. 
May  1,  1924,  the  Argentine  looks  very 
brown  and  unpromising,  the  standard 
just  fair,  while  the  Grimm  stands  up  like 
a  sturdy  green  hedge. 

The  reason  this  demonstration  was 
made  is  because  there  is  such  a  great 
quantity  of  this  southern  seed  shipped 
into  this  county,  and  offered  at  an  at¬ 
tractive  discount  in  price,  so  that  it  is 
both  sold  and  sown  with  great  loss  to  all 
who  use  it,  and  who  often  do  not  know 
bow  ,  unfit  it  is  for  our  climatic  condi¬ 
tions.  The  total  loss  to  the  whole  agri¬ 
cultural  business  from  this  source  is  an 
added  burden  to  our  already  overtaxed 
people.  h.  E.  cox. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Rae:  “Betty  is  very  slow.”  Mae: 
“She  certainly  is.  It  has  taken  her  30 
years  to  reach  20.”— Penn.  Punch  Bowl. 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

43  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 


E.  B.  DUNIGAN,  715  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Write  us  for  complete  DelcO'Light  details 

and  the  interesting  “  Mother ”  booklet  rnyg 

which  will  be  sent  free  upon  request 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  recent  notes  on  Cape  Cod  have  attracted 
some  little  attention.  One  of  our  readers  sends 
the  following : 

On  the  way  from  one  town  on  Cape  Cod  to  another, 
a  Bostonian  came  upon  a  charming  house  by  the  road¬ 
side  which  immediately  claimed  his  attention.  It  bore 
a  fresh  coat  of  white  paint,  which  was  well  set  off  by 
green  blinds.  There  was  a  smooth  piece  of  lawn  in 
front,  a  group  of  fine  shade  trees,  and  hammocks, 
pazza  chairs,  brilliant  sofa  pillows,  and  all  the  ad¬ 
juncts  of  Summer  comfort  in  luxurious  profusion. 

A  boy  of  14  accompanied  him  as  guide  and  adviser. 
To  him  the  stranger  put  this  query  :  “Whose  place  is 
this?” 

“Oh,”  said  the  boy  casually,  “that's  the  poorhouse.” 
“The  poorhouse! *  *  You  seem  to  have  luxurious  pau¬ 
pers  in  this  town  !” 

“Well,  sir,  you  see,  we  ain’t  got  but  one,  and  she’s  an 
old  woman.  The  overseers  board  her  out  with  one  of 
the  neighbors,  and  let  the  poorhouse  to  some  of  them 
Boston  swells  for  the  Summer,  and  that  pays  her 
keep.” 

Well,  there  was  always  one  thing  sure  about  so¬ 
ciety  in  those  old-fashioned  New  England  towns. 
There  were  few  very  rich  and  few  of  the  very  poor. 
That  of  course  refers  to  the  farming  towns  before 
the  great  development  of  “industrial  centers.”  We 
have  a  report  from  one  New  England  town  where 
it  was  found  necessary  to  send  a  certain  family  to 
the  poorhouse.  They  went  in  their  own  car!  It  was 
a  battered  tin  pan  of  a  car,  but  it  had  an  engine 
which  would  work  on  occasions.  The  simple  old 
farm  life  in  New  England  was  well  nigh  ideal  for 
those  who  really  loved  to  farm — and  there  are  some 
localities  yet  where  the  old  life  continues. 

* 

A  NUMBER  of  our  readers  have  adopted  children. 

In  several  cases  we  have  helped  such  people 
find  a  suitable  child.  Sometimes  these  parents  are 
childless,  or  they  have  lost  a  little  one  by  death  and 
desire  to  fill  its  place.  The  question  of  inheritance 
often  comes  up.  In  some  cases  the  natural  children 
feel  that  they  have  a  clearer  right  to  the  parents’ 
property  than  the  adopted  one.  A  case  recently  in 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court  seems  to  settle  that. 
A  man  and  woman  living  in  Connecticut  adopted, 
legally,  a  little  girl  living  in  Rhode  Island.  There 
seems  to  be  no  question  about  the  legality  of  this 
act  except  that  the  blood  relatives  claimed  residence 
in  one  State  made  this  proceeding  in  another  State 
illegal.  The  judge  ruled  that  this  had  no  bearing  on 
the  matter,  and  that  since  the  child  was  legally 
adopted  it  benefited  under  a  proper  will  the  same  as 
any  natural  child.  Our  folks  should  remember  that. 
If  they  legally  adopt  a  little  one  they  make  it  a  full 
heir,  and  it  will  inherit  their  property  the  same  as  if 
it  were  their  natural  child.  Personally  we  have  had 
much  to  do  with  bringing  up  children,  but  we  have 
not  actually  adopted  any  of  them.  It  is,  however, 
the  thing  to  do  in  case  there  is  any  danger  that  the 
little  one  may  be  taken  away  from  you.  Such  adop¬ 
tion  involves  a  moral  and  financial  obligation  which 
ought  to  be  well  considered. 

* 

SEVERAL  towns  in  New  England  are  making  an 
effort  through  farm  organization  to  come  as 
near  as  possible  to  producing  all  the  food  needed  in 
that  town.  Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  for 
New  England  to  produce  its  supply  of  coffee,  sugar 
or  tropical  fruit,  but  it  would  seem  quite  possible 
to  grow  all  or  nearly  all  the  cornmeal,  rye,  poultry 
and  eggs,  milk  and  butter,  pork,  lamb  and  beef  and 
potatoes  locally.  Whether  this  could  be  done  at  a 
profit  on  local  farms  is  a  question.  It  is  well  worth 
trying.  We  have  long  believed  that  New  England 
ought  to  produce  far  more  of  the  bread  and  meat 
which  her  people  consume.  At  the  opening  of  the 
great  World  War  the  New  England  States  were  pro¬ 
ducing  barely  20  per  cent  of  their  needed  meat  and 
bread.  They  might  easily  produce  far  more  corn 


and  wheat  than  is  now  produced.  The  general  use 
of  Sweet  clover  for  pasture,  and  Soy  beans  and  other 
crops  new  to  the  section,  would  permit  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  beef  cattle  and  sheep.  It  has  become  a 
habit  among  New  England  farmers  to  think  that 
milk,  potatoes,  apples  and  poultry  are  about  the  only 
standard  crops  left  for  the  section,  and  that  the  real 
substantials,  like  meat  and  bread,  should  be  bought 
elsewhere.  We  think  this  is  a  mistake.  At  one 
period  of  history  New  England  fed  her  own  people 
and  had  food  for  export.  That  system  was  changed 
by  the  opening  of  cheap  Western  land.  That  land  is 
no  longer  cheap,  while  freight  rates  on  food  pro¬ 
ducts  are  almost  prohibitive.  We  think  the  time  has 
come  for  New  England  to  come  back  to  something  of 
the  old  system  of  supplying  more  of  her  own  food. 
It  is  a  good  thing  for  these  local  towns  to  try  to 
feed  themselves. 

* 

My  father  died  last  year.  Among  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty  was  a  bed  of  5,000  strawberry  plants  which  were 
appraised  as  personal  property.  A  few  days  after  we 
sold  the  strawberry  bed  for  the  sum  of  $50.  The  land 
that  the  strawberry  bed  was  on  was  land  rented  by  my 
father  under  a  two-year  lease.  Now  the  owner  of  the 
land  says  that  he  holds  the  strawberries,  including  the 
gathering  of  the  said  crop  of  berries.  The  person  who 
bought  the  berries  only  wishes  to  gather  the  crop.  My 
father  paid  cash  rent,  but  we  gave  possession  April  1, 
3024.  Now,  can  the  party  we  sold  the  berries  to  obtain 
possession  and  gather  the  crop  of  berries  this  year,  or 
not?  Can  we  gather  the  crop,  including  the  trespassing 
on  owner’s  property?  We  paid  the  amount  of  rent  in 
advance  for  one  year  up  to  April  1,  1924,  and  father  set 
out  the  strawberry  bed  last  Summer.  c.  J.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

N  one  form  or  another  this  question  comes  up 
every  year.  In  what  case  has  a  tenant  the  right 
to  harvest  a  crop  which  be  planted  before  his  ten¬ 
ancy  expired?  A  case  in  New  Jersey  some  years  ago 
was  somewhat  similar  to  the  above.  A  tenant 
planted  a  field  of  strawberries,  and  before  they  fruit¬ 
ed  his  lease  wras  terminated  by  sale  of  the  land.  The 
new  owner  refused  to  permit  this  tenant  to  enter  the 
premises  and  pick  the  fruit,  and  the  tenant  sued  to 
recover  the  value  of  the  crop.  The  court  decided  in 
favor  of  the  tenant.  It  was  held  that  strawberries 
belong  to  the  class  of  crops  known  as  emblements — 
grain,  potatoes  or  other  one-year  or  one-season  crops. 
An  orchard,  a  field  of  currants  or  blackberries  or 
other  permanent  crops,  would  not  come  under  this 
ruling;  but  strawberries,  which  are  often  plowed 
under  after  one  picking,  would  be  held  at  law  much 
the  same  as  rye  or  wheat.  The  tenant  would  have  a 
legal  right  to  complete  his  job  by  going  back  to  har¬ 
vest  them,  unless  he  sold  out  his  right  to  the  crop. 
In  this  case  the  tenant  sold  such  right,  and  we  think 
the  court  would  sustain  him.  Some  strawberry 
growers  think  the  Newr  Jersey  court  erred  in  its  de¬ 
cision,  since  berries  are  often  fruited  for  several 
years,  the  same  as  blackberries,  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  courts  might  take  that  view. 

* 

T  is  of  course  too  early  yet  to  give  any  full  report 
of  what  was  done  on  school  meeting  day  in  the 
rural  districts  of  New  York.  We  know  that  many 
large  meetings  were  held,  and  that  the  call  for  or¬ 
ganization  was  well  answered.  Details  will  come  in 
time.  There  is  no  question  about  the  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  local  schools  which  has  followed  the  battle 
over  the  school  bill.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  full  or¬ 
ganization  among  the  country  districts.  Take  it 
from  any  point  of  view  you  like,  this  is  a  good  thing. 
It  is  a  revival  of  the  old-time  independent  spirit 
which  has  marked  the  older  generations  of  farmers. 
We  have  heard  educators  and  “leaders”  say  that  this 
independence  and  stubborn  demand  for  local  rights 
is  the  worst  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reform  and  im¬ 
proved  country  living.  They  are  wrong;  they  are  off 
the  track,  because  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  real 
element  of  human  nature  which  gives  true  flavor  and 
power  to  our  country  life.  The  proponents  of  the 
school  bill  appeared  to  be  content  to  discuss  the  de¬ 
tails  of  their  bill  while  seemingly  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  great  majority  of  country  people  op¬ 
posed  it.  Thus  at  the  great  hearing  at  Albany  one 
side  argued  for  details,  while  the  other  stated  def¬ 
inite  principles  which  country  people  knew  form  a 
vital  part  of  their  lives.  Up  to  this  time  practically 
all  the  organization  and  consolidated  power  have 
been  on  the  side  of  the  educators,  who  have  had  an 
advantage  over  the  unorganized  farmers.  This  has 
been  true  of  contests  over  other  matters  of  rural 
rights  besides  the  school  question.  The  farmers 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage  because  they  have  had 
no  real  fighting  organization  and  few  if  any  leaders 
who  are  not  subservient  to  political  or  social  inter¬ 
ests.  Now  we  believe  these  things  are  to  be  changed. 
If  the  contest  over  the  school  bill  now  serves  to  de¬ 
velop  a  new  and  independent  organization,  simple 


and  honest  in  its  desire  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
school  district,  it  will  rank  as  the  most  helpful 
movement  among  New  York  farmers  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  since  the  Civil  War.  We  must  not  expect  too 
much  of  it  at  the  beginning,  and  we  must  all  try  to 
keep  it  down  on  the  ground  and  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  politicians.  We  believe  this  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  has  great  possibilities ;  not  in  any 
spectacular  way,  but  in  promoting  the  homely  truth, 
We  must  do  it  ourselves! 

N  its  discussion  of  the  new  tax  law  the  United 
States  Senate  voted  to  permit  the  fullest  pub¬ 
licity  in  income  tax  returns.  It  is  probable  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  agree  to  this.  At 
present  these  returns  are  guarded.  It  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  possible  to  obtain  them,  but  they  are'not  sub¬ 
ject  to  public  discussion.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
much  evasion  of  the  income  tax  is  practiced.  There 
are  plenty  of  tricks,  and  many  lawyers  make  a 
specialty  of  devising  schemes  for  outwitting  Uncle 
Sam.  Thousands  of  cases  are  pending  over  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  these  returns.  No  definite  figures  are 
available,  but  unquestionably  millions  of  dollars  are 
annually  lost  to  the  country  through  bright  schemes 
for  income  tax  evasion.  Full  publicity  would  drive 
many  of  these  schemes  out  into  the  open,  and  in  the 
end  greatly  increase  the  income  from  this  form  of 
taxation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  rea¬ 
sons,  quickly  apparent  to  anyone,  why  an  honest 
man  does  not  care  to  have  the  full  figures  of  his  in¬ 
come  made  public.  That  is,  or  should  be,  a  per¬ 
sonal  matter,  and  we  can  all  easily  see  where  it 
would  be  embarrassing  and  at  times  harmful  to 
have  our  private  business  matters  opened  to  the 
world.  We  think,  however,  that  the  tendency  of 
Congress  is  to  endeavor  to  make  the  rich  and  well- 
to-do  pay  more  and  more  of  the  public  expenses. 
The  fact  is  that  we  are  now  going  through  a  sort  of 
bloodless  revolution  without  quite  realizing  it.  We 
hardly  realize  that  what  is  called  mildly  progressive 
today  would  have  been  called  red  radicalism  50 
years  ago. 

* 

Four  years  ago  I  bought  a  horse  from  a  neighbor, 
which  he  told  me  was  nine  years  old.  Later  I  found 
out  from  other  people  that  it  was  14  years  old.  A 
short  time  ago  this  man  I  bought  the  horse  from  got 
religion  and  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  had  lied  to  roe 
about  the  age  of  the  horse,  and  would  pay  me  any  dam¬ 
ages  that  I  would  say.  Will  you  please  give  me  your 
opinion  of  the  difference  in  value  between  a  horse  nine 
years  old  and  a  14-year  old  horse?  reader. 

ELL,  that  must  be  a  pure  form  of  religion — 
honest  and  undefiled,  and  anyone  who  has 
ever  sold  or  traded  a  horse  will  realize  what  a 
moral  eruption  this  meant.  Knowing  something  of 
what  it  must  have  meant  to  confess  the  sins  of  a 
horse  trade,  we  should  have  felt  impelled  to  forget 
the  transaction  and  call  it  square.  But  who  can  tell 
the  difference  which  five  years  may  make  in  the 
value  of  a  horse?  It  depends  on  the  breed,  the 
shape  and  the  way  the  horse  has  been  cared  for. 
Some  men,  as  we  know,  are  better  at  60  than  they 
ever  were  at  50.  A  compact,  pony-built  horse,  with 
good  care,  will  hold  his  health  and  power  better 
than  a  long,  rangy  beast.  Where  a  horse  is  abused 
he  may  not  be  worth  half  as  much  at  14  as  he  was 
at  nine,  while  with  good  care  he  may  not  reach  his 
prime  until  12.  As  a  mere  guess,  without  seeing  the 
horse,  we  should  say  he  was  worth  about  20  per 
cent  less  for  the  extra  five  years — but  how  we  wish 
that  more  of  that  form  of  religion  would  enter  the 
hearts  of  some  men  we  know ! 


Brevities 

A  resident  cannot  vote  at  a  school  meeting  if  he  is 
not  an  American  citizen. 

It  is  said  that  in  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  hookworm 
in  Australia  the  natives  will  bargain  to  take  the  treat¬ 
ment  if  they  are  given  tobacco. 

One  of  the  most  prosperous  events  in  the  history  of 
any  section  is  when  Sweet  clover  is  no  longer  considered 
as  a  weed,  but  as  a  profitable  crop. 

What’s  in  a  name?  Mrs.  Alice  Liberty,  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  woman,  sues  her  husband,  Thomas  Liberty,  for 
divorce.  She  says  marriage  gave  her  liberty  only  in 
name,  as  she  became  a  drudge. 

We  understand  that  many  poultrymen  use  acid  phos¬ 
phate  on  the  droppings  board  under  the  roosts.  This 
preserves  and  fortifies  the  chicken  manure,  but  has  any¬ 
one  noticed  any  bad  results  from  its  use?  Some  reports 
are  that  it  makes  the  feet  of  the  hens  sore. 

The  simplest  fact  about  the  mosquito  is  that  it 
breeds  in  stagnant  water  and  cannot  endure  if  all  the 
ponds  and  puddles  are  dried  up.  A  tin  can  half  full  of 
water  out  back  of  your  house  may  be  enough  to  fill  the 
neighborhood  with  mosquitoes. 

Wood  from  the  Ailanthus  or  “tree  of  heaven”  was 
imported  from  China  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
and  has  now  been  found  suitable  for  pulpwood.  This  is 
a  rapid-growing  tree,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
pulpwood. 
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The  Farm  Hand  and  His  Expenses 

HAVE  compared  the  itemized  cost  of  living  of 
postal  employes,  published  on  page  703,  with  the 
cost  of  lining  of  a  farm  hand  in  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  belt,  as  follows : 

Postal  Farm 

Employe  Hand 


Rent,  a  year  .  $450  $120 

Food  .  7S0  680 

Clothing  .  360  150 

Fuel  and  light .  150  50 

Carfare  and  lunches .  180  ... 

Household  equipment  upkeep .  102  102 

Recreation  .  102  102 

Insurance  and  saving  .  150  150 

Doctor  .  30  30 

Dentist  .  30  30 

Papers,  magazines,  etc .  60  60 

Laundry  .  30  30 

Church  .  12  12 


Total . $2,436  $1,516 


The  farm  hand  gets  $3.50  a  day  when  it  does  not 
rain,  is  not  too  cold  to  work,  etc.  He  averages 
about  nine  months  a  year,  and  receives  a  wage  of 
$875.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  on  many  farms 
the  farm  hand  makes  more  than  the  farm  owner,  so 
what  is  shown  relative  to  the  under-payment  of  farm 
hands  applies  as  well  to  farm  owners. 

The  farmer  sells  a  McIntosh  apple  for  1  cent  and 
pays  all  expenses  and  maintains  a  $10,000  farm. 
The  city  vender,  maintaining  a  pushcart,  sells  the 
apple  for  5  cents.  The  farmer  receives  $3.50  a  day 
for  his  labor,  while  the  pushcart  man  gets  $15.  The 
farm  hand  works  harder  and  longer  than  city  work¬ 
ers  and,  as  a  rule,  his  work  requires  higher  intelli¬ 
gence.  Compared  with  city  workers,  the  farm  hand 
should  receive  at  least  $10  a  day,  and  a  properly 
equipped  fruit  farm  with  500  apple  trees  should  re¬ 
turn  $5,000  after  ordinary  operating  expenses  are 
paid. 

A  few  years  ago  the  common  laborer  in  the  cities 
was  paid  $1.50  a  day ;  now  he  gets  $7. 

The  bricklayer  formerly  worked  for  $4  a  day ; 
now  he  asks  $12. 

The  pushcart  man,  now  making  $15  a  day,  was 
working  in  his  native  land  for  50  cents  a  day  a  few 
months  ago.  So  no  one  need  think  it  revolutionary 
for  the  farm  hand  to  rise  from  $3.50  to  $10  a  day. 

H.  P.  KEITH. 


The  Milk  Situation 

THE  announcement  on  May  3rd  of  a  reduction  of 
47  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  May  milk  by  the  League 
pool,  followed  by  a  corresponding  reduction  by  the 
„  other  groups,  emphasizes  anew  the  need  of  a  uni¬ 
fication  committee.  Provision  for  it  was  made  none 
too  soon. 

Arrangements  for  the  first  meeting  are  well  under 
way  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  he  held  before 
this  number  of  the  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
readers.  What  the  meeting  may  reveal  no  one  can 
predict ;  but  the  heads  of  all  groups  have  agreed 
to  a  get-together  program  in  advance.  There  are 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  leaders 
for  unity,  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  final  result. 
The  rank  and  file  of  dairymen  are  strong  for  it. 
The  suggestion  for  a  get-together  conference  has  been 
received  with  spontaneous  approval.  The  sore  need 
cries  out  appealingly  and  desperately  for  some 
measure  of  relief.  Nothing  can  defeat  it  except  un¬ 
willingness  of  the  leaders  to  co-operate  as  they  urge 
farmers  to  do.  We  doubt  if  the  leaders  can  oppose 
it  and  long  hold  their  places. 

For  the  good  of  both  members  and  leaders  we 
must  get  away  from  the  idea  that  the  dairy  or¬ 
ganization  isl  the  group  of  leaders  in  the  office,  and 
visualize  the  organization  in  the  men  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  barns.  These  dairymen  are  the  real  or¬ 
ganization.  No  official  group  could  exist  without 
them.  When  they  speak  wise  leaders  will  listen. 

These  dairymen  are  entitled  to  a  living  price  for 
milk.  They  will  not  go  on  indefinitely  producing  at  a 
loss.  Neither  will  they  abandon  their  business.  If 
the  leaders  should  unfortunately  fail  them  in  this 
need  dairymen  will  find  a  way  to  do  it  themselves, 
and  it  will  be  done  right. 


May  Milk  Prices  Reduced 

ON  May  3rd,  the  League-pool  announced  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  47  cents  per  100  lbs.  in  the  price  of 
Class  1  milk  for  May.  This  makes  prices  now  as 
follows:  Class  1,  $1.86;  Class  2A,  $1.70;  2B,  $1.80; 
2C,  $1.85;  Class  3,  $1.60. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  group  met  during  the  week 
and  reduced  its  May  price  30  cents  per  100  lbs., 
making  the  present  price  $1.70  for  all  milk. 

The  Non-pool  Association  committee  made  a  mul¬ 
tiple  price  as  follows:  Class  1,  $1.86;  Class  2,  $1.70; 


Class  3,  $1.60.  It  made  no  all-milk  price  for  the 
New  York  market,  but  expects  to  retain  its  all¬ 
milk  price  of  $1.95  in  the  Buffalo  market. 

These  reductions  work  a  real  hardship  to  the 
producers,  who  -were  sorely  tried  even  at  the  original 
May  prices.  The  unfortunate  situation  is  evidently 
due  to  conditions  that  have  developed  and  it  is  up 
to  the  whole  bunch  of  us  now  to  change  those  con¬ 
ditions  without  further  delay.  We  feel  confident 
that  the  unity  conference  of  lay  dairymen  will  point 
the  way  to  this  result. 


Soldiers’  Compensation  Bill 

THE  bonus  or  soldiers’  compensation  legislation 
has  turned  out  about  as  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  predicted.  A  compensation  bill  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  by  great  majorities  and  has  now 
gone  to  the  President  for  his  signature.  He  has 
given  no  definite  statement  as  to  what  he  will  do 
in  the  matter,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
veto  the  bill.  Should  that  be  done  Congress  will 
endeavor  to  pass  the  bill  over  his  veto.  This  will 
be  comparatively  easy  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  where  the  feeling  for  this  bonus  is  very  strong. 
In  the  Senate  the  vote  will  be  close.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  advocates  of  the  bonus  to  obtain 
a  two-thirds  vote,  and  there  will  not  be  a  margin 
larger  than  two  or  three  votes  either  way.  The 
chances  at  this  time  are  that  the  effort  to  override 
the  President’s  veto  will  fail,  and  that  will  send 
the  matter  back  to  just  where  it  was  last  year. 
There  is  unquestionably  a  strong  demand  for  this 
bonus  or  compensation.  In  New  York  State  a  good 
many  of  the  soldiers  are  donating  their  State  bonus 
to  the  fund  for  maintaining  a  hospital  and  home  for 
the  soldiers.  In  spite  of  the  undoubted  demand  for 
this  bonus,  especially  among  soldiers  in  the  late  war 
and  their  relatives,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  wise 
legislation,  yet  we  know  that  the  demand  for  it  is 
very  strong. 


Organization  for  Electric  Service 

LL  over  the  country  efforts  are  being  made  to 
improve  the  electric  service  on  farms.  Com¬ 
mittees  are  being  appointed  to  consult  with  the 
electric  companies  and  arrange,  if  possible,  for  co¬ 
operation.  In  New  York  State  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  taken  this  matter  up.  The  college  is  co¬ 
operating  Avith  the  State  Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau, 
the  Home  Bureau  and  electric  light  company.  All 
these  interests  were  represented  at  a  meeting  held  at 
the  college  on  April  29tli.  An  organization  was 
formed  with  Prof.  LI.  W.  Riley  as  chairman.  The 
first  object  of  the  committee  will  be  to  give  the 
farmers  of  the  State  information  on  the  money 
value  of  electricity.  The  problems  of  applying  it 
will  be  explained  and  all  practical  questions  made 
clear.  The  gas  and  electric  companies  have  an 
organization  known  as  the  Empire  State  Gas  & 
Electric  Association,  and  they  propose  to  extend 
their  rural  lines  wherever  the  demand  for  service 
will  make  that  possible.  There  is  a  heavy  growing 
demand  from  the  farmers  for  the  electric  service. 
It  can  be  made  to  do  all  sorts  of  work  and  add 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  our  rural  people.  This 
organization  will  attempt  to  bring  the  farmers  and 
the  electric  companies  closer  together,  making  clear 
the  needs  of  electric  service,  and  showing  the  best 
way  for  obtaining  it.  There  are  millions  of  horse¬ 
power  running  to  Avaste  in  many  of  our  streams. 
This  could  and  should  be  utilized  to  provide  power 
and  light  and  heat  for  our  country  people.  The 
organization  of  this  committee  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  for  without  organization  nothing  of  the 
sort  could  be  made  possible. 


An  Egg  Pool  in  Central  New  York 

ALL  sorts  of  plans  for  co-operative  work  are  be¬ 
ing  tried  among  farmers.  The  following  brief 
account  of  an  “egg  pool”  in  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  will 
shoAV  how  farmers  everywhere  are  trying  to  work 
together : 

Ii^  regard  to  the  egg  pool  of  which  you  inquire,  it  was 
formed  in  the  Spring  of  1922,  with  about  25  members. 
It  goes  as  the  Seneca  Egg  and  Poultry  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  and  is  composed  of  farmers  who  keep 
preferably  the  White  Leghorn  strain,  although  brown 
eggs  are  handled.  The  market  is  New  York  City.  The 
eggs  must  be  gathered  twice  a  day,  cleaned  and  taken  to 
the  pool  station  (Glenora),  about  a  mile  or  two  from 
most  producers.  Here  a  man  is  given  3c  a  dozen  to 
grade  the  eggs  for  size,  pack  and  ship.  One  cent  and  a 
half  a  dozen  is  taken  for  what  is  called  a  sinking  fund, 
and  crates  are  furnished  by  the  pool.  There  is  a  presi¬ 
dent,  beside  other  officers  and  committees.  A  better 
price  is  expected,  of  course.  The  pool,  as  you  see.  is 
still  in  an  experimental  stage.  The  plan  i«  good,  if  it 
can  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily.  mrs.  h.  b. 


Labor  Condition  in  Industry 

Can’t  you  give  us  farmers  some  kind  of  a  “summary’* 
of  the  labor  situation  of  today?  I  am  told  that  the 
General  Electric  Works  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  have  closed, 
borne  time  ago,  the  press  stated  that  the  various  mills 
of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  had  cut  their  help  10  per  cent,  and 
iioav  I  understand  that  one  mill  has  dropped  one  thou¬ 
sand  employees.  I  also  understand  that  the  other 
plants  are  running  very  slack,  and  the  same  with  the 
US  ,ma°ufacturing  industries  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  To 
iT  n L7 e;Xv  enffc  1S  the.sarne  true  in  other  sections,  and  will 
finn  V  ie-  arTer-ln  securinS  help?  If  this  help  ques¬ 
ts011.  »  going  to  improve,  then  the  farmer  is  not.  war- 

are  -the  t0p  Prce’  and  if  the  conditions 

fo'geT'the^p  ° ,mprove'  ,b“ he  mMt/a/ 

New  York.  F‘  KIOCK- 

There  Avas  some  slowing  down  in  March  but  con¬ 
siderable  recovery  in  the  first  half  of  April,  according 
to  direct  information  from  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  of  (  ommerce.  No  great  amount  of  idle  labor  sup¬ 
ply,  is  reported  except  in  some  of  the  coal-mining 
regions.  The  steel,  automobile  and  cloth  industries 
are  in  someAvhat  uncertain  position  as  to  the  future 
but  are  Quite  active  now.  There  is  little  to  indicate 
much  relief  for  farm  labor  situations  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  this  Spring  and  Summer,  although  the  edge 
]ud  us  trial  boom  is  plainly  wearing  off,  and  if 
the  tendency  continues  there  will  be  less  demand  for 
labor  in  the  cities.  G  B  F 


Should  We  Let  Up  on  Apple  Planting 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  anyone  knows  what  the 
apple  future  will  be,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  bound 
to  be  affected  by  so  many  things,  including  the  planting 
of  oranges  and  grapefruit  as  well  as  the  planting  of 
apples  in  foreign  countries  and  as  at  home.  My  ob¬ 
servation  of  conditions  in  some  of  the  principal  apple¬ 
growing  districts  leads  me  to'  believe  that  there  are  not 
too  many  apple  trees,  and  only  in  years  like  1923,  when 
most  ot  the  apple  trees  and  practically  all  of  the  orange 
trees  bear  at  the  same  time,  are  we  likely  to  have 
serious  trouble. 

Uf  coin  se,  apple  growers  face  the  same  serious 
problem  regarding  labor  expense  that  all  other  farmers 
do,  and  just  hoiv  they  will  finally  work  out  it  is  hard  to 
guess.  We  have  enough  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
apple  business  to  warrant  our  adding  rather  heavily  to 
our  holdings  here. 

Adams  Go.,  Pa.  c.  j.  TYSON. 

I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  future  of  the  anple 
business.  Competition  is  what  we  New  York  growers 
need.  We  have  it  now,  and  it  will  compel  us  to  pack 
our  fruit  with  more  care,  so  the  trade  will  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  brands.  We  have  the  quality,  we  are 
close  to  best  markets,  and  we  sod-mulch  men  can  pro¬ 
duce  at  less  cost.  Why  worry?  Let’s  go  on  planting 
and  advertise.  grant  g.  hitchings. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  only  remedy  in  sight  for  our  present  agricultural 
ills  is  to  curtail  rather  than  increase  production,  and 
this  applies  to  apple  growing.  I  cannot  encourage  the 
wholesale  planting  of  apple  trees  from  this  time  forward 
for  some  years  at  least.  I  believe  that  we  should  go 
slow  and  give  better  attention  to  the  orchards  we 
already  have.  The  great  strain  for  overgrown  orchards 
and  large  production  is  not  going  to  work  in  the 
direction  of  high-class  apples,  but  it  certain  still  further 
to  demoralize  the  markets  for  a  long  time  to  come 
with  floods  of  inferior  fruit,  and  it  is  going  to  make 
profit-taking  for  the  best  grades  very  difficult. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  8.  teator. 


Commerical  Wool  Grades 

As  Related  to  Different  Breeds  of  Sheep 

What  grades  of  wool  may  we  expect  from  a  particular 
breed  of  sheep?  This  question  cannot  be  answered  ex¬ 
actly,  for  the  reason  that  in  any  particular  breed  there 
are  individual  sheep  that  will  produce  a  fleece  finer  or 
coarser  than  the  average  of  the  breed.  Generally,  how¬ 
ever,  one  breed  of  sheep  will  produce  wools  of  a  re¬ 
markably  consistent  grade.  Of  course,  if  a  flock  has 
been  cross-bred,  the  commercial  grade  of  the  wool  will 
tend  to  assume  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  pre¬ 
dominating  blood. 

Some  time  ago  a  farmer  raised  an  objection  to  our 
method  of  grading  his  wools.  His  grading  record 
showed  that  his  lot  of  wool  was  chiefly  one-fourth  blood 
and  three-eighths  blood  combing,  with  a  email  amount  of 
three-eighths  blood  clothing.  lie  insisted  that  a  mis¬ 
take  had  been  made,  for  his  sheep  were  all  purebred. 
Lie  could  not  understand  why  his  wools  were  not  graded 
purebred.  Still  another  man  contended  that,  judging 
from  his  wool  grading  report,  there  was  no  advantage 
in  keeping  purebred  flock,  since  his  wools  graded  one- 
fourth  blood. 

Irrespective  to  the  breeds,  wools  are  classified  com¬ 
mercially  according  to  their  degree  of  fineness  or  coarse¬ 
ness  and  length — long  or  short  staple.  The  following 
extract  is  taken  from  the  American  Sheep  Breeder  and 
Wool  Grower,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  grades  of  wool  produced  by  the  different  breeds  of 
sheep : 

Merino  (Llastern  States) — Delaine,  XX,  X  or  fine 
unwashed,  etc. 

Merino  (range  States) — Fine  and  fine  medium  staple 
or  clothing. 

Rambouillet — Fine  and  fine  medium  staple  or  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  a  small  amount  of  half-blood. 

Southdown — Llalf  and  three-eighths  blood  (chiefly 
three-eighths  combing  or  clothing). 

Shropshire — Mainly  three-eighths  blood  combing  or 
clothing;  some  quarter-blood. 

Hampshire — Three-eighthn  and  quarter-blood  combing 
or  clothing. 

Dorset — Three-eighths  and  quarter-blood  combing  or 
clothing. 

Suffolk — Three-eighths  blood  combing  or  clothing. 

Cheviot — Quarter-1  ’  combing. 

( ixford — Quarter  anu  *  /vv  quarter-blood  combing. 

Corriedale — Three-eighths  blood  combing. 

Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester—  Low  quarter-blood 
combing  or  braid. 

Crossbred  :  Long  wool  on  Merino  or  Rambouillet — 
Half-blood,  three-eighths  blood  and  quarter-blood  comb¬ 
ing. 

Crossbred:  Shropshire  or  Hampshire  on  Merino  or 
Rambouillet — -Half-blood  and  three-eighths  blood  comb¬ 
ing  or  clothing.  f.  f..  robkrtson. 
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1  WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 

i5aby 

Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear? 

Out  of  the  everywhere  into  here. 

Where  did  you  get  those  eyes  so  blue? 

Out  of  the  sky  as  I  came  through. 

What  makes  the  light  in  them  sparkle 
and  spin? 

Some  of  the  starry  spikes  left  in. 

Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear? 

I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here. 

What  makes  your  forehead  so  smooth  and 
high? 

A  soft  hand  stroked  it  as  I  went  by. 

What  makes  your  cheek  like  a  warm, 
white  rose? 

I  saw  something  better  than  anyone 
knows. 

Whence  that  three-cornered  smile  of 
bliss? 

Three  angels  gave  me  at  once  a  kiss. 

Where  did  you  yet  this  pearly  ear? 

God  spoke  and  it  came  out  to  hear. 

Where  did  you  get  those  arms  and  hands? 
Love  made  itself  into  bonds  and  bands. 

Feet,  whence  did  you  come,  you  darling 
things? 

From  the  same  box  as  the  cherub’s  wings. 

How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  you? 
God  thought  about  me,  and  so  I  grew. 

Hut  how  did  you  come  to  us,  you  dear? 
God  thought  about  you,  and  so  I  am  here. 

— George  Macdonald. 

* 

Manufacturers  of  linoleum  say  that 
plain  or  inlaid  linoleum  should  be  pol¬ 
ished  the  same  as  a  parquet  floor,  being 
rubbed  once  a  month  with  wax  polish. 
This  prolongs  the  life  of  the  linoleum, 
and  retains  the  brightness  of  the  color. 
Printed  linoleum  should  be  varnished.  A 
coat  of  good  varnish  once  a  year  will 
preserve  the  original  design,  and  make 
the  linoleum  easier  to  clean.  Strong 
scouring  soaps,  or  any  harsh  cleansing 
material,  should  never  be  used  on  lino¬ 
leum. 

5k 

An  old-fashioned  method  of  removing 
smoke  from  a  lamp  or  stove  from  walls 
or  ceiling  is  to  apply  a  coating  of  starch 
mixed  with  cold  water.  It  is  allowed  to 
dry,  and  then  rubbed  off,  removing  the 
grime.  There  are  some  conditions  where 
this  is  more  satisfactory  than  trying  to 
wash  the  smoke  off. 

sk 

A  four-leaf  screen  seen  in  one  of  the 
large  stores  in  New  York  was  covered 
with  natural  linen,  each  panel  having  the 
linen  bound  with  black  tape.  It  was  or¬ 
namented  with  fashion  pictures  cut  out 
of  the  old  colored  plates  of  Gody’s  Lady’s 
Hook,  and  with  colored  flower  pictures 
of  the  same  period,  these  all  being  pasted 
flat  on  the  linen.  The  price  of  the  screen 
was  $75. 

5k 

The  following  little  story  from  the 
Boston  Transcript  has  a  real  moral : 

'Six-ypar-old  Walter’s  patience  was  at 
an  end.  “Mother,”  he  demanded,  “don’t 
you  want  baby  sister  to  be  a  good  wife 
when  she  grows  up?” 

“Of  course,  I  do,  dear.” 

“Well,  then,  why  don’t  you  start  her 
right?  You  keep  giving  her  my  play¬ 
things  just  because  she’s  a  girl  an’  lit- 
tler’n  me,  but  you’re  a  lot  littler’n  daddy, 
an’  yet  every  night  when  he  comes  home 
you  jump  up  out  of  the  armchair  an  get. 
his  slippers  an’  his  magazine  an  every¬ 
thing.” 

Before  his  surprised  mother  could 
frame  a  reply  Walter  swooped  down  and 
tore  his  favorite  toy  from  the  hands  of 
the  screaming  baby. 

“She’ll  be  a  turrible  wife  if  we  don’t 
begin  to  train  her,”  was  his  parting  shot 
as  he  strode  from  the  room,  his  treasure 
under  hie  arm. 

Canning  Meat  and  Chicken 

In  reeponse  to  your  request  for  practi¬ 
cal  methods  of  canning  meat  and  poultry 
I  will  give  our  experience.  We  have  been 
very  successful  with  beef  and  chicken, 
using  the  washboiler  to  can  in,  as  we 
have  no  pressure  cooker. 

For  beef  we  prefer  to  roast  it  until 
half  done,  having  seasoned  it  with  salt 
and  pepper  as  for  the  table,  then  cut  in¬ 
to  pieces  that  will  go  into  the  can  easily, 


rejecting  all  bone ;  pack  in  thoroughly 
sterilized  can  to  within  an  inch  of  top, 
and  fill  with  broth  ;  put  on  lid  but  not  the 
rubber  and  process  for  three  hours. 
Twenty  minutes  before  the  time  is  up 
remove  the  lids  and  put  on  the  rubbers 
(which  have  been  sterilized)  and  finish 
boiling.  When  done,  remove  cans,  seal 
tightly  and  cool  quickly.  Do  not  add  any 
more  liquid  after  the  can  is  first  filled, 
and  have  the  broth  as  free  as  possible 
from  fat  as  the  f-».t  will  boil  out.  Tin 
cans  may  be  used  but  we  have  always 
used  glass.  We  have  boiled  some  of  the 
meat  instead  of  roasting  it,  but  it  is  not 
so  good. 

For  chicken  we  cook  it  until  done 
enough  to  remove  the  large  bones  with  a 
sharp  knife,  place  pieces  in  cans,  fill 
with  broth  and  proceed  as  with  the  beef. 
Do  not  put  the  liver  in  the  can,  as  the 
flavor  is  too  strong.  We  do  not  can  the 
bony  pieces,  either.  When  wanted  for 
use  it  can  be  served  in  various  ways,  as 
stewed  chicken,  with  dumplings,  in  cro¬ 
quettes,  salad  or  creamed. 

In  canning  spare-ribs  of  pork,  cook  the 
meat  until  the  ribs  can  be  removed,  then 
proceed  as  for  other  meat. 

Any  canned  product  is  improved  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours  before 
using,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  meat, 
so  if  we  know  in  advance  that  we  are 
going  to  have  the  meat  or  chicken  we 
like  to  open  the  can,  turn  the  contents 
into  a  dish  and  let  it  stand  over  night. 
When  unexpected  company  arrives  half 
an  hour  before  dinner  time  this  is  impos¬ 
sible.  but  that  is  the  time  that  a  can  of 
meat  is  most  appreciated,  for  it  is  quick¬ 
ly  heated.  The  meat  is  so  rich  and  the 
stock  (it  will  be  a  jelly)  so  concentrated 
that  it  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  diluting, 
so  one  will  have  plenty  of  gravy.  We 
have  used  this  stock  in  cases  of  sickness 
where  a  broth  or  tea  was  needed. 

We  use  both  quart  and  pint  cans.  If 
the  work  is  done  properly  the  canned 


meat  or  chicken  will  keep  for  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  from  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  on  until  Spring,  we  often  can 
a  pint  of  chicken  when  we  kill  a  large 
one,  as  our  family  is  small,  and  we  have 
plenty  for  a  meal  or  two  after  canning  a 
portion.  In  this  way  it  is  little  trouble, 
requires  no  extra  fuel,  and  by  the  time 
warm  weather  arrives  a  number  of  jars 
have  been  added  to  our  emergency  shelf. 
We  have  canned  both  young  and  old 
chickens,  but  the  older  ones  are  by  far 
the  richest  and  best  flavored. 

RUTII  W.  GORDON. 


The  Household  Debris 

Every  Spring  and  Fall  the  thrifty  New 
England  housewife  finds  many  articles 
that  “it  seems  too  bad  to  throw  away,” 
but  really  are  no  use  as  they  are.  Here 
are  a  few  hints  for  the  economically  in¬ 
clined. 

Worn  sweaters  make  fine  bed  socks  for 
children ;  baby  bootees  and  the  light-col¬ 
ored  ones  make  excellent  linings  for  hold¬ 
ers.  The  better  parts  of  worn  beach 
jackets  are  cut  into  mittens  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  for  play  or  bringing  in  wood. 

Felt  hats  were  a  puzzle  at  first,  but 
from  soft  felt,  babies’  bootees  can  be  cut 
and  the  edges  buttonholed  with  contrast¬ 
ing  shades.  Inner  soles  cut  from  felt  hats 
keep  the  feet  warm  when  the  shoe  soles 
are  getting  thin. 

From  the  backs  of  old  mackinaws,  chest 
protectors  are  cut  for  the  faithful  team 
in  windy  weather. 

From  any  firm  heavy  cloth,  a  chair 
cushion  cover  can  be  cut,  and  flowers, 
leaves,  etc.,  cut  for  applique  work. 

If  the  bed  blankets  are  getting  thin 
in  the  center,  split  them  through  the  cen¬ 
ter,  sew  the  outer  edges  together  and  hem 
the  raw  edges. 

Old  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  any  soft 
white  cloth,  should  be  torn  into  bandages 
of  various  width,  some  torn  into  squares 
for  folding  into  pads,  and  all  thoroughly 


sterilized,  then  stored  in  a  sterilized  fruit 
jar.  When  bandages  are  needed  they  are 
usually  needed  in  a  hurry  with  no  time 
for  sterilizing. 

Every  piece  of  old  flannel  should  be 
saved,  and  kept  from  moths  for  use  in 
cases  of  influenza,  etc. 

Old  silk  stockings  are  lovely  to  braid  or 
crochet  into  little  mats.  Old  silk,  cut  like 
any  carpet  rags,  is  pretty  crocheted  in 
porch  pillows. 

Bed  blankets,  when  completely  worn 
out,  heavy  underwear,  light  colored  sweat- 
ters,  can  be  flat-seamed  together  to  use 
instead  of  batting  in  quilts.  Four  thick¬ 
nesses  of  blanket  make  a  good  weight 
quilt.  With  our  cold  Winters,  I  like  a 
wool  quilt  for  each  bed,  with  an  outing 
flannel  lining,  and  ladies’  coats  or  over¬ 
coats  of  light  tan  and  gray  make  a  good 
inner  lining.  These  quilts,  if  used  care 
fully,  need  not  be  washed  often.  Hang 
them  on  the  line  on  good  windy  days  or 
shake  and  brush,  sponging  off  any  spots, 
each  Spring.  Dark  overcoats  can  be  used 
for  lining  the  horse’s  stable  blanket.  Sew 
it  in  carefully  and  quilt  it  8  or  10  inches 
apart,  and  the  life  of  a  blanket  is  doubled, 
besides  being  very  comfortable. 

Old  tablecloths  make  good  napkins  for 
the  school  children,  or  to  put  under  then- 
plates  at  table,  also  dish  towels  and  wash 
cloths.  Old  bed  spreads  can  be  used  the 
same  way  or  for  quilt  inner  linings. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Easy  Orange  Marmalade 

Here  is  an  easy-to-make  recipe  for 
orange  marmalade :  two  oranges,  two 
lemons  sliced  very  thin  and  one  quart 
and  one  small  pint  of  water  to  every 
pint  of  fruit.  Let  stand  20  hours.  Cook 
one  hour  and  then  let  cool.  This  makes 
about  2i/2  quarts  of  mixture.  Add  two 
quarts  of  sugar  and  boil  one  hour.  Put 
in  jars.  rosina. 


What  Type  of  Oil  Stove  Do  Most  Women  Prefer ? 


OST  women 
prefer  an  oil 
stove  with  the  short  chimney 
burner  because  of  its  speed,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy.  Of  all  short 
chimney  burners  they  find  the  Lor¬ 
ain  High  Speed  Burner  most  effi- 


wick  at  the  cor¬ 
rect  starting  and 
burning  point  (see  illust.  No.  3.) 
This  saves  fussing  and  bothering 
about  “getting  the  wick  just  right.” 
For  twelve  years  oil  stoves  equipped 
with  this  burner  have  given  perfect 
cooking  satisfaction  in  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  homes.  And 
last  year’s  sales  proved  conclusively 
that  an  oil  stove  equipped  with 
Lorain  High  Speed  Oil  Burners 
is  the  type  that  most  women 
prefer. 


cient.  It  transforms  the  oil  into 
gas,  and  then  burns  the  gas  with  a 
clean,  ordorless  blue  flame  of  great 
intensity,  which  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  the  cooking  utensil 
(see  illust.  No.  1).  This  means  well- 
cooked  food  without  waste  of  time. 
Then  there’s  the  improved  oil  well 
construction.  This  allows  an  extra 


Illustration  No.  t 

wide  space  between  the  wick  and 
the  outer  tube  (see  illust.  No.  2.) 
This  is  an  exclusive  Lorain  feature 
which  absolutely  prevents  wick- 
sticking  and  makes  re-wicking 
easy.  Again,  the  Lorain  patented 
wick-stop  automatically  stops  the 


GUARANTEE 

Should  the  inner  combustion  tube  of 
the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil  Burner  bum 
out  within  io  years  from  date  of  pur¬ 
chase,  replacement  will  be  made  entirely 
free  of  charge.  _____ 

Many  famous  makes  of  Oil  Cook 
Stoves  are  equipped  with  the 
Lorain  High  Speed  Burner,  in¬ 
cluding: 

DANGLER- 

Dangler  Stove  Company  Div.,  Cleveland,  O. 

DIRECT  ACTION— 

National  Stove  Company  Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
NEW  PROCESS- 

New  Process  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  O. 
QUICK  MEAL- 

Quick  Meal  Stove  Co.  Div.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CLARK  JEWEL- 

George  M.  Clark  St  Co.  Div.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Illustration  No.  3 


Before  you  buy  any  oil  stove,  ex¬ 
amine  one  of  the  many  famous 
makes  equipped  with  Lorain  Burn¬ 
ers.  If  there’s  no  Lorain  dealer 
near  you,  write  us — we’ll  give  you 
the  name  of  the  nearest  one. 


Illustration  No.  2 


AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Qas  Stoves  equipped  with  the  Lorain  Oven  Heat  Regulator 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cooking  Appliances 
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LADIES’  PURE 

SILK  HOSE 

3  Pairs 

$3.00 

DELIVERED  FRESH  FROM 

OUR  FACTORY. 

Save  $1.50  on  each  box  of  3  pairs  and  get 
real  genuine  silk,  beautiful  well-fitting 
hose,  in  any  of  the  new  shades  :  Black, 
white,  brown,  bobolink,  thrush,  fog, 
nude,  grey,  meadow  lark,  airedale,  tan- 
bark,  oriental  pearl,  beige,  champagne, 
bamboo,  otter,  log  cabin,  mandalay, 
covert,  peach,  sunburn,  dawn,  banana. 
Box  of  assorted  colors  if  desired. 

4-thread  heel  and  toe,  tight-fitting  ankle, 
with  fashion  marks  and  mercerized 
double  lisle  top. 

Send  Money  Order  or  check,  specifying 
size  and  color.  After  examining  hose  if  not 
satisfied,  mone^  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

PISGAH  MAID  HOSIERY  CO. 

Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


FOR  INDIGESTION 


25 (t  AND  75$  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  pom- 
prises  a  4,  4y2  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


O  range 

Lemon 

Grijpe 

Cherry 

Lime 

Raspberry 
Root  Beer 

Dept.  102, 


PAM  LY  !  ADE 


A  small  tube  but  a  big  drink 
One  tube  makes  a  gallon. 
Nothing  like  it  for  meal-tim 
and  in-between-time,  for  pic 
nics,  camping,  parties  and  a 
socials.  Choose  one  of  the 
delicious  flavors  and  sen 
cash,  check  or  money  orcU 
today. 

One  Tube  35  c 

Three  Tubes  $1 
Twelve  Tubes  $4  / 

FRUIT  VALLEY  C0RP.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  1 


„  LOOMS  $9.90 

fi  '  Til  and  up.  big  money  in 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

JNo  experience  necessary  to  weave 
5 beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  an 
'UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
.fascinating  and  highly  profitable, 
l  WeaverB  are  rushed  with  orders. 

I  Be  sure  to  send  for  freetoom  book.  It 
telts  al  1  aboutweavtnsr  and  onr  wonder¬ 
fully  low-priced,  easily-operated  looms. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  488F«etory  St.,  BOONVILL  E,  N. Y. 


CUT  YOUR  CHIMNEY  EXPENSE 


Science  has  perfected  the  process  which 
toughens  Armorplate  “UNBREAKABLE” 
glass  lamp  chimneys  so  that  they  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Guaranteed  against  breakage  in  ordin¬ 
ary  use.  Sample  50c  postpaid,  stamps  or 
coin.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Exclusive  county  agents  make  big 
profits.  Send  for  proposition. 

ARMORPLATE  GLASS  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery  ware,coo”£ 

ingware,  Glassware,  etc.,  shipped  direct  from  factory  to 
consumer.  Write  us  for  partic.  E.  SWWSEY  SCO..Portlsnd,M»ine 


Notes  from  Kansas 

Why  is  it  that  women  always  leave  a 
spoonful  of  batter,  or  more,  in  the  mix¬ 
ing  bowl,  after  making  cake,  cookies, 
gems  and  other  things?  Is  it  not  as  good 
as  the  first  tableepoonful  ?  It  amounts 
to  dollars  and  cents  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  Then  that  spoonful  of  jelly  left  in 
the  bottom  of  a  glass  that  no  one  will 
clean  out,  unless  mother  “eats  it  to  save 
it?”  Do  you  save  the  left-over  gravy  or 
does  it  go  in  the  waste?  Gravy  can  be 
used  successfully  in  thickening  soups, 
tomatoee  or  potatoes,  so  why  throw  it 
away  ? 

Dry  bread  is  used  for  toast,  French 
toast,  dressing,  cut  in  squares,  and 
browned  and  used  in  place  of  crackers 
in  soup. 

Who  likes  cold  biscuits?  No  one?  Try 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2088.  Misses’  slip- 
on  dress,  having 
bateau  neck,  drape 
sleeves,  and  slashed 
openings  through 
which  to  insert 
sash;  three  gather¬ 
ed  frills  on  lower 
part  of  dress.  Sizes 
16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  years  re¬ 
quires  2%  yards  36 
to  40-in.  material 
and  7%  yards  12-in. 
lace.  20  cents. 


2066 

2086.  Ladies’  apron 
cut  in  one  piece. 
Sizes  36,  40  and 

44-in.  bust.  Size  36 
is  suitable  for  34 
and  36;  size  40  for 
38  and  40;  size  44 
for  42  and  44-in. 
bust.  Any  size  re¬ 
quires  2  yards  32- 
in.  material.  20 
cents. 


2038 


2.0 B 5  /Ds  Mkv  2038.  Girls’  dress, 
with  short  kimono 
2085  Girls’  dress  sl  and  long 

with  kimono  sleeves  b 

in  either  of  two  sleeve  extensions; 
lengths;  with  or 

without  pocket  In-  with  or  without 
serts  at  top  of  . 

slightly  shaped  ’’De-closing  collar. 

skirt.  Sizes  8,  10,  Sizes  2,  4  and  6 

12  and  14  years. 

Size  10  years  re-  years.  Size  4  years 
quires  1%  yards  36-  . 

in.  plain  material  re6uires  1  %  yards 
with  iy4  yards  36-  of  36.in.  materiaL 
in.  contrasting  ma¬ 
terial  20  cents.  20  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Fashion  Book 
and  Needlework  Instructor,  Price  35 
cents. 


my  way  of  using  them.  Make  individual 
shortcake,  using  any  fruit  desired,  steam 
biscuits  or  dip  them  in  beaten  egg  and 
fry.  Cut  them  in  two,  and  fry  brown, 
lou  will  like  them  as  well  as  if  fresh 
baked. 

That  old  cake  which  will  have  to  be 
thrown  out  if  not  eaten?  Cut  in  squares, 
cover  with  lemon  sauce  or  whipped  cream 
and  serve  as  pudding.  Beans  that  are 
left  over  are  made  into  bean  sausage ; 
one  cup  beans,  one  cup  of  cracker 
crumbs  or  bread  crumbs  softened  and  two 
eggs.  Stir  together  and  season  with  salt, 
pepper  and  sage.  Form  in  balls,  dip  in 
flour  and  fry  brown. 

I  see  someone  asked  if  grain  sacks 
can  be  used  in  the  house.  They  make 
kitchen  face  towels.  Dyed,  they  are  used 
for  many  purposes,  couch  covers,  porch 
pillows,  clothes  closet  curtains,  etc. 

My  girls,  six  and  eight,  are  learning 
to  nee  patterns,  by  using  the  doll  patterns 
I  bought  from  The  It.  N.-Y.  When  they 
have  learned  to  cut  and  sew  for  their 
dolls,  with  these  patterns,  it  will  be  easy 
to  cut  a  simple  dress  for  themselves  by 
the  use  of  patterns.  Do  not  let  your 
girls  reach  the  age  of  14  without  know¬ 
ing  how  to  sew.  Let  them  learn  to 
crochet,  embroider,  and  tat,  but  teach 
them  to  sew  when  they  are  little. 

KANSAS  HOUSEKEEPER. 


you  JVeed  this  JVew  Giant 

Hero  gas  Oil  Range 


Superior  Features  of 
These  New  Models  Are: 

3  Giant  Kerogas  Burners  (1 
for  oven — 2  for  Cooking  Top). 

Full  size.  Asbestos  Lined 
Oven  with  Glass  Door  and 
Thermometer. 

4-Hole  Cooking  Top  with  2 
Direct  and  2  Auxiliary  Holes. 
No  lost  heat. 

Durable  Black  Rubberoid 
Finish  with  Gray  Porcelain 
Enamel  Door  Frame  and 
White  Porcelain  Enamel 
Splash  Back  and  Oven  Side. 
Easy  to  clean. 

Glass  Fuel  Tank  with  Brass 
Sub-Tank. 

Bakes,  Cooks,  Operates, 
Looks  Like  the  Best  Gas 
Range. 

LOOK  FOR  THE 

PATENTED 

KERQGAS 


I  BADE 


BURNER 


MARK 


Your  dealer  is  waiting  to  show  you  the  most 
wonderful  range  ever  designed.  It  is  an  oil 
range,  mind  you — using  common  kerosene  for 
fuel — but  a  new  and  different  type  that  gives 
you  every  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  modern 
city  gas  range— at  lower  fuel  cost. 

It  is  available  in  several  different  good  makes. 
Ask  to  see  one  of  the  new  Giant  Kerogas 
Oil  Ranges — have  pointed  out  to  you  all  the 
unique  features  mentioned  in  the  panel  to  the 
left.  And  particularly  insist  on  a  demonstration 
of  the  three  Giant  Kerogas  Burners  with  which 
these  ranges  are  equipped. 

These  burners  automatically  mix  one  part  of 
kerosene  with  400  parts  air— the  greatest  fuel 
economy  known.  Apply  a  match  and  instantly 
a  steady  blue  flame — a  gas  flame — is  directed 
against  your  cooking.  A  small  control  wheel 
right  on  the  burner  regulates  the  heat  perfectly 
to  any  degree. 

These  new  improved  oil  ranges  positively 
cook,  bake,  roast  and  operate  as  easy  as  a  gas 
range. 


The  lent  way  to  select  a  GOOD  Oil 
Stove  ia  to  make  sure  that  it  car¬ 
ries  the  trademark  — KEROGAS 
—on  the  burners. 

A.  J.  LINDEMANN  &_  HOVERSON  COMPANY 

1233  First  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  Burners ,  Ovens,  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges 

DEALER' S  NOTE:  The  best  jobbers  are  prepared  to  supply  these  new  Giant  KEROGAS 
Equipped  Oil  Ranges  and  other  popular  stoves  equipped  with  Kerogas  Burners. 
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COOKS,  BAKES  AND  OPERATES  AS  EASY  AS  A  GAS  RANGE 


IODINE 
IONTMENT 

The  marvelous  external  remedy  which 
gives  lasting  relief  from  Goitre,  Swollen 
Glands,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Chilblains, 
Boils,  Skin  Troubles. 

At  your  druggist’s,  or  we  will 
send  you  2  tubes,  C.  O,  D..  lor  $1 
HALOGEN  LABORATORY,  AMITYVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  our 
Head  Barbers  booklet 

After  you  have  used  Brown  &. 
Sharpe  clippers  you’ll  wonder 
how  you  ever  tried  to  raise  a 
family  without  them. 

BROWN  Cf'SHARPE  Mfd.Co. 

Providence.  R.  I..  U.S.  A.  ® 


Makes  Canning 


Does  away  with  the  expense  of  glass  jars, 
the  bother  and  worry  of  caps,  rubbers. 
Bolder  and_a  lot  of  hard  work.  With  tbo 

Virginia  Home 
Can  Sealer 

and  Virginia  Sanitary 
Tin  Cans,  you  can  put 
up  high  as  600  to  800 
.  cans  a  day  of  as  fine 
■  fruits,  vegetables  and 
. ,  ,  .  ,  — •  meats  as  if  you  had  the 

biggest  canning  factory  in  the  world.  Approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute  and  U.  8.  Government. 
Write  for  free  booklet,  right  now.  Virginia  Can 
Co.,  Box  677- f  Roanoke,  Va. 


lejF/}0  Direct  From  Factory 

fi?  Service  Overalls  are  strongly 
stitched.  Guaranteed  rip  proof. 
Fast  colored  denims.  Guaranteed 
withstand  hardest  use.  We  prepay 
|  postage.  Mention  waist  and  inseam 
measurement  for  overalls  and  chest 
measurement  for  jackets.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
,  funded.  Catalog  upon  request. 

!  578 — Heavy  weight  white  back  in¬ 
digo  denim  bib  overalls.  Two  seam 
legs,  all  seams  double  stitched;  six 
.  pockets.  Elastic  railroad  e-a  nn 
.suspenders.  Sizes  32  to  44 

579  Same  as  No.  578  except  has  attached  high 
back  suspenders  made  of  heavy  weight  QO 
white  back  indigo  denims.  Sizes  32  to  44  *X.OO 

580  Heavy  weight,  white  back  indigo  denim 
ackets  to  match  overalls  578  and  579  bb  qq 
Four  large  outside  pockets.  Sizes36to44 

Kohn  Manufacturing  Co.,  7  Kennedy  St.,  Bradford,  Pa. 


Brown  &.  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Pro  vidence,  R.  I. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  new 
booklet,  "How  to  Use  Clippers 

Name . . . . . 

Address . . . . . . 

City - - - State . . 

R.  N.-Y.  5-17-24 


Don’t  Suffer 

With  Itching  Rashes 

UseCuticura 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere.  Samplea 
free  of  Cotlcora  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  M&aa. 
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Official  yearly  record  at  the  age  of  2  years  and  2  months,  19,136.00  pounds  milk 
and  7 26.00  pounds  butterfat. 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

“ Produces  More  Milk” 

Mr.  H.  D.  Seely,  owner  of  Maple  Knoll  Farm,  Goshen,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  prominent  breeder  of  Holstein  Friesian  Cattle.  His  herd  is 
“Federal  Accredited.”  Following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  him 
dated  April  8th,  1924  : 

Tioga  Mill  and  Elevator  Co.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  have  recently  finished  yearly  records  on  the  three  junior 
two-year  old  heifers  as  follows : 

Maple  Knoll  Handsome  -  19,136.0  lbs.  milk,  726.60  lbs.  fat 

Maple  Knoll  Tillie  -  -  -  17,172.8  “  “  624.74 

Maple  Knoll  Trilby  Burke  -  16,425.1  “  “  566.85  _ 

I  think  these  records  speak  very  well  for  the  heifers  and  also  for  Red 
Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed,  for  that  was  theit  exclusive  grain  ration  during 
the  entire  test  period  ( 365  days)  and  for  two  months  previous.  I  consider 
it  a  real  good  test  feed.  Very  truly  yours,  (Signed)  H.  D.  SEELY. 


Mr.  Seely  has  been  feeding  Red  Brand 
Tioga  Dairy  Feed  during  the  past  twenty 
months  in  which  time  he  has  made  other 
high  official  yearly  records.  He  has  also 
made  a  number  of  seven-day  records  from 
two-year-old  heifers  averaging  over  20 
pounds  of  butter,  all  of  which  were  made 
by  feeding  Red  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed, 
the  exclusive  grain  ration. 

When  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  are  fed  as 
Instructed  the  milk  and  butter  yields  are 


always  above  the  average.  (Directions 
come  with  every  bag.) 

Red  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  should  be 
fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage. 

White  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  should 
be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  should 
be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds, 
write  us  and  we’ll  see  that  you  are 
supplied 


TIOGA  MILL  AND  ELEVATOR  CO. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


S' WHITE  g 

BRAND 


rnmmsm, 

BLUE! 

^BRAND'S 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage 


FEED  SERVICE 


SEE 

A  Neu)  Improved 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separator 

Side  -  bij  -  Side 

with  any  other  made  before  putting  your  money  into  one. 

If  you  do  you  will  not  need  any  expert  to  tell  which 
is  by  far  the  better  designed  and  made  machine,  sure 
to  last  the  longer  and  prove  the  better  investment. 

Nor  will  any  clever  salesman  be  able  to  convince 
you  that  the  other  machine  is  “  just  as  good,”  or  good 
enough  while  perhaps  a  little  cheaper. 

A  De  Laval  will  save  any  cost  difference  over  the 
other  machine  the  first  month  of  use,  and  go  on  doing 
so  for  twenty  years.  . 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 


Sold  on 

Easy 

Terms 


See  your 
De  Laval 
Agent 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Breeding  Milk  Goats 

At  what  age  does  the  milk  goat  breed? 
What  is  the  period  of  gestation?  What 
is  the  average  period  of  lactation?  Can 
the  milk  be  churned  into  butter?  About 
how  frequently  does  the  doe  breed? 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  w.  E.  K. 

A  doe  will  breed  sometimes  as  early  as 
two  or  three  months  of  age,  but  should 
not  be  allowed  to  do  so  until  well  mature, 
which  is  at  about  18  months  old.  The 
period  of  gestation  is  21  weeks,  about  five 
months. 

The  average  lactation  of  good  milkers 
is  about  what  one  may  expect  of  a  cow  ; 
some  does  wTill  milk  for  two  years  if  not 
bred ;  10  months  is  a  fair  average  for 
Nubians,  but  of  course  the  milk  yield 
will  fall  as  the  length  of  the  lactation 
period  continues. 

Goats’  milk  makes  fine  butter,  but  it  is 
white  in  color. 

Breed  does  only  once  in  12  months,  al¬ 
though  they  will  accept  the  attention  of 
the  male  soon  after  becoming  fresh.  The 
rutting  period  is  from  September  to 
March,  but  many  does  will  breed  outside 
of  this  time.  willet  kandael. 


Using  Bacteria  in  the  Silo 

A  year  ago  last  Fall  we  suggested  to  a 
number  of  farmers  the  use  of  bacteria 
when  filling  their  silos.  The  use  of  this 
bacteria  is  figured  on  much  the  same  the¬ 
ory  as  that  of  using  a  “starter”  in  but¬ 
ter  making.  There  are  various  ferments 
which  go  on  in  the  .silo.  Some  may  result 
in  mold  or  rot,  which  of  course  means  a 
very  poor  quality  of  silage.  Others  wfill 
change  the  corn  into  wholesome  food, 
and  the  difference  between  good  and  poor 
silage  will  depend  on  the  kind  and  quality 
of  these  ferments  and  how  they  are  start¬ 
ed.  If  the  good  ones  can  be  started  first 
they  will  monopolize  the  process  and 
make  high  quality  silage.  If  the  molds 
and  low  quality  ferments  get  control  we 
shall  have  a  mess  of  nasty  stuff,  hardly 
fit  for  feeding.  It  happens  sometimes 
that  the  silo  is  right  and  the  corn  in  good 
condition,  yet  the  silage  is  inferior,  be¬ 
cause  molds  started  and  controlled  the 
process.  In  butter  making  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  uniformly  fine  product  by 
handling  the  cream  properly  and  using 
the  right  kind  of  a  starter,  either  a  little 
buttermilk  from  a  good  churning  or  the 
bacteria  separated  and  cultured  by  the 
chemist.  As  an  experiment,  batches  of 
butter  have  been  made,  smelling  almost 
as  bad  as  a  skunk,  because  the  cream 
was  “started”  with  inferior  bacteria. 

Nearly  20  farmers  used  the  silo  bac¬ 
teria  at  our  suggestion.  Most  of  them 
tried  it  on  what  is  known  as  “mock  si¬ 
lage”  ;  that  is,  dried  cornstalks,  with  the 
ears  snapped  off  and  left  exposed  in  the 
field  for  several  weeks.  We  all  know 
that  in  a  wet  Fall  this  shocked  corn  is 
poor  stuff  for  feeding.  There  are  many 
damp  and  moldy  stalks  which  the  stock 
reject.  When  farmers  are  short  of  feed 
they  sometimes  husk  this  corn  and  cut 
the  stalks  into  the  silo,  pouring  in  enough 
water  to  keep  it  moist.  In  too  many 
cases  the  moldy  stalks  start  the  wrong 
kind  of  ferment  and  the  result  is  a  lot  of 
stuff  hardly  fit  for  manure.  When  the 
stalks  are  all  bright  and  dry,  such 
“silage”  often  makes  a  fair  feed,  but  usu¬ 
ally  there  is  too  much  mold  and  rot.  We 
thought  this  would  give  the  best  test  of 
value  for  the  bacteria.  These  farmers 
handled  the  stalks  as  they  usually  do, 
and  poured  in  the  bacteria  according  to 
directions.  In  practically  every  case  the 
result  was  evident.  Where  directions 
were  followed  regarding  the  use  of  water 
the  stalks  gave  good  feed.  In  some  cases 
it  seemed  much  like  regular  silage.  There 
was  but  little  mold,  as  the  silage  bacteria 
seemed  to  start  first  and  get  in  ahead  of 
the  rots  and  molds.  It  was,  on  the  whole, 
very  encouraging,  and  we  believe  the  plan 
is  a  practical  one.  We  hear  of  cases 
where  farmers  use  skim-milk  and  butter¬ 
milk  when  filling  the  silo  to  start  these 
ferments,  and  the  plan  almost  invariably 
results  in  an  improved  quality  of  silage. 
It  will  at  least  be  a  form  of  insurance, 
and  we  believe  that  in  time  the  method 
will  become  about  as  common  as  that  of 
inoculating  the  seed  or  soil  for  legumes. 


The  reliable 
and  effective 
remedy  fori 

Spavin 
Capped  Hock 
Curb 
Splint 
Ringbone 
Thoroughpill 
Quittor 
Wind  Galls 
Poll  Evil 
Strained 
T  endons 
Fistula 
Sweeney 
Barb  Wire 
Cuts 
Calk 
Wounds 


“There  aren’t  many 
horse  troubles  that 
Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam  won’t  help. 
I’ve  found  that 
Gombault’sis  better 
than  firing — it  does 
not  scar,  blemish  or 
discolor  the  hair.” 

Used  for  41  years.  A  million  suc¬ 
cessful  treatments  given  each  year. 
Directions  with  every  bottle.  $1.50 
per  bottle  at  druggists  or  direct  upon 
receipt  of  price . 

ALSO  GOOD  FOR  HUMAN  USE 
An  excellent  remedy  for  sprains, 
bruises,  cuts,  burns,  sore  throats, 
muscular  and  inflammatory  rheu¬ 
matism,  sciatica  and  lumbago.  The 
Lawrence- Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MINERAL!!* 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

nIglect^ 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
wantedS^1 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


$3.25  BOX  m  V 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

1  $1.10  Box  sufficient  I*  *m 

for  ordinary  casea 


UCUITAMiC  For  Horses, 
II  E,  If  IUI1  O  Cattle,  Hogs. 

Conditioning,  Worm  Expelling 

Indigestion,  Heaves, 
Colds,  Coughs,  Distem¬ 
per.  Is  your  horse 
afflicted  with 

HEAVES 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost 
$2.50.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  One  can 
at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  A  Veterinary’s  Com¬ 
pound,  in  powder  form.  Given  in  the  feed.  Most 
economical.  Safe  to  use.  65c  and  $1.25  cans. 
At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Only 


$16 


66 


per  Horsepower 

Yes, it’sthetruthl  AnE-B4 
h.p.  engine  complete  on  skids 
ready  to  run,  at  the  price  of 
the  average  1  yi  h.  p.  engine. 
Throttling  Governor  cuts  the 
fuel  to  fit  the  load.  An  abun- 
danceof  powerfor  feed  grind¬ 
ing,  wood  sawing,  operating 
a  milking  machine,  and  all 
other  light  power  jobs  about 
the  farm. 

Clutch  Pulley,  carburet  or. 
jump-spark  ignition,  speed 
•-“""'-at  or  and  many  other 
eatures  —  all  for 
66.66,  f.o.b.  our 
branches.  This  special 
price  is  a  part  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  for  standardization 
to  the  1  yZ, 3  and  6  h.p.sizes. 

Send  for  foldor  and  details  today 

Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement 
Company,  Inc. 

Business 
Founded  1852 

ROCKFORD 
ILLINOIS 


Send  me 
without  ob¬ 
ligation.  circu¬ 
lar  and  details  about 
your  4  b.  p.  Engine 
Bargain. 


Name.. 


State . . . R-  P-  D- 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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|  SWINE  | 

For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Boyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.Y. 

Blue  Blood  Duroes 

1  offer  a  few  pigs  from  Col.  Curies  Lady  (first  at 
the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition),  *ired  by 
Brigadier  Jr.  (7  times  Grand  Champion),  Also 
March  pigs  of  Orion  and  Sensation  breeding. 

GROVE  A.  GILBERT  -  Folton,  N.Y. 

Durneo  We  offer  50  feeders,  weight  around  100  lbs.,  for 

UUiOliS  lie  lb.  Elmwood  Farms,  Bradford,  Now  York 

1  1  Dnf*  C  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
— "  U  »\  v/  V/  O  jng  Ali  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merriffeld,  N.  X  ■ 

FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  $6.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  Ail  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  #8. 00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Boi  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross;  6  weeks  old  $5.50  each,  7  weeks 
old  $6  each  and  8  weeks  old  $6. 50  each  ;  those 
pigs- are  weaned  and  eating,  size  and  quality 
to  start  to  raise  a  hog.  I  will  ship  from  1  to  75 
C.  O.  D.  and  when  you  receive  them  and  if 
not  satisfactory  return  pigs  and  your  money 
will  he  returned.  No  charge  for  crating. 

Walter  Lux,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
We  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Spring  pigs  and  service  hoars  of  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  Low  price.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N  J. 

Dalmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win- 
l  uing  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATM00R  FARMS,  Hartfield.N.Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

now  ready  for  shipping,  10  wks.  to  4  mos.  old,  at 
Farmers’  Prices.  Can  he  mated  in  pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  Carefully  bred.  Come  see  our  pigs  and  make 
your  own  selections.  EDWARD  WALTER,  Boi  66R,Wetl  Chester,  P» 

b,cr^pE  CHESTER  WHITES 

18  service  Boars.  Booking  orders  for  Spring  pigs. 

CLYDE  B.  THOMAS  R.  No.  3  Boonsboro,  Maryland 

CHE^r  Ot^WH  I T  L^T"a  NiF" 

Duroes.  6  wks.  old,  $5  each.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

rt  1  )  A  No.  1  Reg.  March  pigs,  $10  each.  Pairs,  no¬ 

il.  I.  L.  Sakin-  Easy  feeding  Big  Type  stock.  Best  of 
w  breeding.  -Sat.  guar.  R.  HILL.  Senses  Falls,  N.Y. 

Deglstored  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  nifg 
n  Eugene  P.  Regers  Wayvllle,  N.  V.  *RlJ 

Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas  ^Tfe^bTe 

Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Write  Ifeshtide  Farm, Middletown.  Va. 

GOATS  | 

Genuine  Milch  Goats 

Four  grade  Toggenberg  does,  each  with  twin  kids, 
Each  doe  and  kid,  #35.  Four  grade  Tog,  does,  na¬ 
turally  hornless,  two  years  old,  all  bred  to  pure 
buck.  Two  heavy  with  kid  now.  Price,  $25  apiece. 
Two  7e  Tog.  kids,  nine  months  old,  from  a  5-qnart 
dam.  Perfect  markings.  #15  apiece.  Three  Tog. 
bucks,  one  year  old,  and  one  Haanan  Swiss  buck, 
two  years  old,  all  hornless,  #20  apiece. 

Fred  Ritchie  R.  F  D  No.  2  Arcade,  N.Y. 

Nine  Angora  Goats 

and  Two  Kids 

Price  low  for  quick  sale.  These  are  land  cleaners. 

Franklin  Woods  Box  43  Norton,  Mass. 

GOATS  T Nubians,  Toggenbergg,  pure 
*  wj  breds  and  high  grades. 

SACRIFICED  iMT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown.  N  J. 

Mil  V  PfiATQ  Kids,  (MO;  Does,  $20  up. 

ITIIUI  OUA  1  0  Theo.  B.  Gasklll  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS;  alsobucks.  ENDRES,  Westbrook, Conn. 

|  GUERNSEYS 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  >lay 
Rose,  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Hornell,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  [etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Minerals  Needed 

Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  that  my 
cattle  want  or  need?  I  am  feeding  clover 
hay,  silage  and  a  ground  feed  of  oats, 
peas  and  barley,  and  all  the  salt  they 
want.  Still  they  insist  on  gnawing  or 
chewing  boards.  w.  l. 

Try  mixing  some  bonemeal  with  your 
salt,  using  equal  parts  of  the  bonemeal 
and  common  salt.  Then  put  rock  salt  in 
boxes  so  that  the  cows  can  have  access 
to  it  at  their  convenience.  If  you  are 
feeding  a  poor  grade  of  hay,  or  roughage 
which  is  produced  on  soil  that  is  acid  and 
sour,  sprinkle  over  this  as  much  as  5  lbs. 
of  ground  limestone  for  each  100  lbs.  of 
hay.  It  is  possible  that  a  lack  of  min¬ 
eral  matter  is  the  cause  for  the  actions 
complained  of  in  your  inquiry.  If  the 
cows  pasture  during  the  Summer  on  low 
marshy  land  that  is  sour  and  ill  suited 
for  such  purposes,  then  it  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  that  the  mineral  supplements, 
viz.,  ground  limestone  and  bonemeal  be 
provided  during  the  pasture  season.  Some 
authorities  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  min¬ 
erals  cannot  be  utilized  or  assimilated  in 
the  absence  of  some  constituent  which  is 
contributed  by  green  grass. 

You  do  not  state  the  proportions  of  the 
different  products  which  you  are  using, 
but  I  notice  that  you  are  not  including 
in  your  combination  any  of  the  so-called 
protein  concentrates.  A  mixture  limited 
to  oats,  peas  and  barley  would  be  defic¬ 
ient  in  protein,  and  it  is  essential  that 
some  constituent  such  as  linseed  meal, 
cottonseed  meal  or  gluten  meal  be  pro¬ 
vided,  in  order  that  these  home-grown 
ingredients  may  be  brought  into  balance. 
Even  though  there  may  be  a  generous 
amount  of  peas  in  your  homegrown  pro¬ 
duct  it  is  not  good  judgment  to  rely  en¬ 
tirely  upon  legumes  of  this  sort  to  pro¬ 
vide  all  of  the  protein.  I  share  the  belief 
that  a  ration  compounded  as  follows 
would  increase  your  flow' of  milk:  Ground 
barley,  300  lbs. ;  ground  oats  and  peas, 
300  lbs.  ;  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs. ;  bran, 
100  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  F.  c.  M. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of1 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 


The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Tuesday,  May  6,  1924,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere, 
Milford,  Washington,  Highbridge,  Flem- 
ington,  Frenchtown,  Passaic,  Hacketts- 
town,  Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Lebanon, 
Newton,  Branchville,  Sussex,  Lafayette, 
Hopewell,  New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly, 
Morristown,  Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth, 
Somerville,  Newark,  Trenton,  Perth 
Amboy  and  Montclair : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.58% 

No.  3  white  oats . 57% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 90% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 93% 

Per  ton 


Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran . 

Spring  middlings  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Yellow  hominy  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Dry  brewers’  grains  . . . 

Flour  middlings  . 

36%  cottonseed  meal  . . 
43%  cottonseed  meal.  .  . 
34%  linseed  meal . 


. .  .$26.90 
. ..  31.40 
. ..  26.90 
. ..  37.40 
. ..  34.90 
.  ..  34.40 
.  ..  38.40 
. ..  31.40 
. ..  31.90 
...  45.40 
.  ..  50.15 
. ..  45.10 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  14-15  —  Holsteins.  Consignment 
sale,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

May  15 — National  Guernsey  Sale,  Chi¬ 
cago  Guernsey  Sale,  Hinsdale,  Mich. 

May  16  —  Annual  consignment  sale, 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  of  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

May  19-20  —  Dispersal  Sale,  Upland 
Farms  Guernseys,  Ipswich,  Mass.  Lean- 
der  F.  Herrick,  sales  manager. 

May  21 — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association,  annual  sale,  Fern- 
brook  Farm,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  23 — Guernseys,  Broad  Axe  Farm, 
Ambler,  Pa. 

May  24 — ^Minnesota  Holstein-Friesian 
Association,  State  sale,  Rochester,  Minn. 

June  4 — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  sale,  Wooster,  O. 

June  5-6- — National  Holstein  sale,  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Fair  Grounds,  Richmond,  Va. 

June  7 — Bradford  County  Milking 
Shorthorns,  Troy,  Pa. 

June  11 — Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  annual  sale  of  selected 
Guernseys.  Devon,  Pa. 

June  12 — Guernseys,  Louis  Merryman, 
Timonium,  Md. 

May  30.  —  Guernseys,  White  Hall 
Farm,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Farmers  Now  Make 

More  Money  from  Milk 


What  they  have  learned  is: 

1st — To  get  away  from  hand  milking 
— saving  time  and  labor — often 
saving  the  wages  of  one  or  two 
men. 

2nd — To  distinguish  between  the 
Empire  and  all  other  milking 
machines. 

3rd — That  the  Empire  is  the  only 
machine  fully  duplicating  the 
action  of  the  calf.  Massaging 
the  teat  after  each  suck. 

Look  how  other  men  are  getting 
real  profits  out  of  dairying. 

Edward  W.  Bennett,  Cornwall 
Bridge,  Conn.  —  “Once  when  we 
milked  by  hand  the  25  cows  drop¬ 
ped  25  quarts  to  a  milking.  Would 
never  go  back  to  hand  milking. 
Would  go  out  of  business  first.” 

E.  G.  Fenner,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 
—“Milk  16  cows.  Get  along  with 
one  less  hand.” 

G.  W.  Spencer,  Kelton,  Pa. — 
“The  Empire  takes  the  place  of 
about  one  man.” 

Frank  T.  Irwin,  Rosemary 
Farms,  Gibsonia,  Pa. — “Empire 


more  sanitary  than  hand  milking. 
Saves  one  hand.  Wouldn’t  keep  a 
dairy  without  an  Empire.” 

Settle  this  now.  It’s  the  Empire 
that  makes  the  difference — more 
milk  each  time — more  days  of  milk 
— cleaner  milk — less  wages  to  pay 
— less  hard  labor  for  the  farmer — 
bigger  profits.  It  is  because  the 
Empire  is  the  one  patented  milker 
giving  a  perfect  three-sided  mas- 
sageof  the  teat  from  tip  to  udder. 
Duplicates  the  action  of  the  calf. 
Nature’s  way.  The  cow  likes  it — 
stands  quieter,  stays  in  better 
condition. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  using 
Empires  to  turn  dairy  losses  into 
dairy  profits.  Send  for  booklet, 
“How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits.” 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below. 

H.  E.  McWhinney,  President 
EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 
Sales  and  Service  Branches 
Elgin,  111.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Denver, 
Col.;  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


EMPIRE 

Milking  Machines 


Empire  Advantages 

1.  Teat  cod  lining:  In  hand  made  and  hae  linen 
Inserts.  Basic  Empire  patents  cover  these 
teat  cups — they  grive  the  only  complete  three 
aided  maaaatfe.  duplicating  the  calf’s  suck. 

2.  Single  or  double  units  to  meet  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

8.  Durable  rubber  parts  that  stand  boiling. 

4.  Single  pipe  line  with  no  complicated  or 
moving  parts  to  wear  and  get  out  of  order. 
Clean.  Costs  less. 

B.  The  Simple  Pulsator  guaranteed  4  years 
against  wear.  Only  one  Pulsator  needed  for  a 
single  or  double  unit. 

6.  Low  power  cost,  H.  P.  Motor  operates 
4  double  units,  milking  8  cows  at  a  time. 

7.  Sanitary  claw  with  automatic  shut-ofF  and 
without  moving  parts  to  wear  and  get  out  of 
adjustment.  ^ 

The  Machine  fo  Meet  Every  Dairyman’ m 
Requirement*. 


r 
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_  COUPON— TE AR  OFF  HERE 

Empire  Milking  Machine  Co. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


I  Dear  Sirs:  Without  any  obligation  on 

I  my  part,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
free  booklet,  “How  to  Milk  for  Bigger 
Profits.”  Yours, 

I  Name _ .... _ _ 


R.F.D... 


1 
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I 

I 

I 

I 
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j  PostOffice. 


State. 


GUERNSEYS 


Louis  Merryman’s  Semi-Annual 

GUERNSEY  SALE 

Thursday,  June  12th,  1924 

AT  TIMONIUM,  MARYLAND 
9  A.  M.  STANDARD  TIME 


The  dny  after  the  Devon  Sale.  Map  In  front  of  cata¬ 
logue  shows  best  route  from  Philadelphia. 


100 


ONE  HUNDRED 
HEAD 


100 


11  Hulls — three  old  enough  for  service.  These  hulls 
represent  the  best  known  families  of  the  breed  and 
all  are  from  great  cows.  Two  from  Lang  water. 

60  Cows  In  milk— fresh  or  close  springers  (while 
the  breeding  of  many  is  fashionable,  including  two 
daughters  of  Procris  Ultra  King).  We  have  as  in 
our  previous  sales  tried  to  select  animals  that  have 
been  raised  under  farm  conditions  and  whose  future 
is  before  them. 


10  bred  heifers  —  The  right  sort  in  every  way. 


19  open  heifers — We  have  made  nn  especial  effort 
to  make  the  heifer  calves  the  feature  of  this  sale. 
"Fathers”  who  wish  their  eons  to  lead  prize  winning 
heifers  should  look  over  this  offering,  they  are  the 
kind  from  which  to  build  a  herd. 

For  catalogue,  tent  only  on 
request,  write  Louis  McL. 

Merryman,  Sparks,  Maryland 


GUERNSEY  SALE 

Friday ,  May  30,  1924 

At  White  Hall  Farm 

2  Miles  East  ol  Waynesboro,  Pa.  Easily  Reached  by  Motor 
10  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers. 

10  Fresh,  10  Bred  Heifers,  3  Bulls,  8  to  12  months. 
10  Grade  Cows  and  Heifers,  various  ages. 

Catalog  Sent  on  Request 

J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ  -  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 

10,000  POUND  COWS 

Our  heifers  yield  this  and  a  Roughwood 
bull  will  breed  the  same  for  you.  Wide 
selection.  All  ages  and  prices. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Fritzlyn  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

One  to  fifteen  months  old,  from  $50  to  $250.  All 

A.  R.  dams,  sired  by  May  Rose  sire,  with  three  of 
the  May  Rose  1,000-lb.  eowg  back  of  him,  also  a  few 

A.  R.  cows  and  bred  heifers. 

Write  us  age  you  want  and  price  you  wish  to  pay, 
and  we  will  send  you  full  description  and  tabulated 
pedigree.  Federal  Accredited  herd. 

WILLIAM  F.  FRETZ,  Piper.ville,  Pa. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  H. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  dairy  farms,  n  S.  ns  st..  rw.„  p. 


JERSEYS 


Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  by  MastermaiTs  Financier 

who  is  of  the  same  line  of  breeding  as  the  Champion  and 
Grand  Champion  females  at  the  Syracuse  National,  and 
out  of  K.  of  M.  dams.  We  still  have  a  few  bred  cows  and 
heifers  left.  BONO  FA  It.VI  8  -  Troy,  l»a. 


Jersey  Cattle 

IMPORTED  JAP  BREEDING.  Cows  and 
heifers  at  farmer*’  prices.  Herd  under  Federal- 
State  supervision.  Golden  Spring,  Milford,  Pa. 


Jersey  S-Three  For  Sale 

Mother,  daughter  and  grandson.  The  mother  will 
freshen  In  .Inly.  She  is  pedigreed  and  registered; 
the  other  eligible  to  registry.  Papers  given  with 
sale,  Wm,  H.  Jessup,  Glen  Cliff,  Mt.  Kisco.New  York 


Registered  Jersey  Bull-Cheap 

Twoyrs.  old.  Good  breeding.  W.  M0NAN,  Blasdell,  N  Y. 


For  Sale  ,1^lr.tc,rcd  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  linen.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  I).  A.  CURTIS  ■  J umesto wii,  N.Y. 

I  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

JVX i  1  lx ing  Slaortlioriis 

Our  cow,  “  Dail  y  Maid,”  lias  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,006  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Wulgrove  Herd  Washington vllle,  N.  Y. 


Shorthorn  Hull.  5  yrs.  old.  Dual  purpose.  Color,  red. 
Registered.  ELM  WOOD  FARMS.  Bradford ,  N.  Y. 

|  /.  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  mu.ch  cowb 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wiL 
buy  samedirect  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  benjamin.  Barr.  »! 


Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  X  SON 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  bow.  8HERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Man.fleld.Ohio 


Pedigreed  female,  12  mos.,  witli  papers,  twenty 
dollars.  M.  GRIFFIN,  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y. 


rtnil,nn I ,I,.Y  iau  or  _ _ _ 

al  litters.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  E.  G.  FISHER.  Shad,  Bid.  Farm.  Madison.  N  Y. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups 

Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 


For  Sale-French  Pedigreed  Bull  Dog 

Female,  16  months  old.  PHILIP  LYNK,  Livingston,  N.Y. 


nON'T  GAMBLE  good  money  on  a  worthless  dog.  English  or 
u  Welsh  Shepherds  are  born  with  natl.  herding  instinct. 
Buy  now,  before  stock  is  exh’d.  Gaargt  Bowman,  Marathon,  N.Y. 


Thoroughbred  Police  Puppies.  Also  a  good  female  Irish 
I  Terrier,  one  year  old.  HEA1I  A  men  la,  N,  V. 


Wire  Fox  Terrier  Puppies.  Pedigreed  champion 
stock.  Very  smart.  O.  HILL  Amenia.  N.  Y. 


UUhlte  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  ur.. 

**  Chelola  Kennel*  .  Rock  Creek,  O'.m 


Redlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  inte'ligont 
B  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  «ro**  City,  J'au 
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A  Few  Easy  Payments  from  Milk 
Check  Makes  New  Silo  Pay  Its  Own  Way 

'Until  we  have  booked  our  factory  capacity  for 
1924,  we  will  ship  to  responsible  buyers  their  new 
Green  Mountain  Silo  for  a  small  payment  on  de¬ 
livery — and  a  similar  amount  monthly  for  a  few 
months.  With  this  liberal  plan  you  cannot  afford 
to  get  along  without  a  silo — or  to  manage  with  less 
capacity  than  you  need.  By  providing  better  silage 
at  lower  cost  your  new  Green  Mountain  will  be 
paid  for  almost  before  you  know  it. 

BUT  —  send  your  orderin  early.  Factory  capa¬ 
city  is  limited  and  this  special  plan  may  have  to  be 
withdrawn  early. 

THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

A  Lifelong  Silo 

For  years  the  Green  Mountain  has  been  the 
choice  of  those  who  looked  deeply  into  the  silo 
question.  Here  is  a  silo  not  built  to  fit  a  price, 
but  to  give  a  long  lifetime  of  perfect,  sweet  milk¬ 
making  silage  at  a  low  feed  cost. 

CREOSOTED  STAVES.  The 
heavy,  carefully  matched 
Creen  Mountain*  staves  are 
dipped  in  creosote  preserva¬ 
tive.  No  painting  required. 

Looks  fine;  wears  well. 

EXTRA  HEAVY  HOOPS. 

Green  Mountain  hoops  are 
extra  Thcavy,  with  oversize 
threads. 

SAFE  LIKE  DOORS.  Multi¬ 
ple  door  bearings'— like  you 


Mir  M  I1 


see  on  a  safo  or  refrigerator 
door. 

WOODEN  RUNG  LADDER. 

No  Iron  to  frost  the  fingers 
when  you  climb  your  Green 
Mountain  silo. 

RED  GAMBREL  ROOF.  Cives 
handsome  appearance,  extra 
capacity  and  long  life. 

REINFORCED  ANCHORAGE 
SYSTEM.  Novel  anchorage 
prevents  sagging  or  warping. 
Save  One  Whole  Payment  by  OrderingWithin30Days 

Because  we  must  plan  steady  production  throughout  the 
year,  we  make  a  special  inducement  for  early  orders.  On 
orders  sent  within  30  days  from  now  we  will,  deduct  entirely 
the  first  payment.  Write  us  today,  stating  number  of  cows, 
and  we  will  send  all  information,  booklets,  etc.,  by  return 
mail.  You  will  see  there  are  no  strings  whatever  to  this  lib¬ 
eral  monthly  payment  plan. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO.  338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 


GEHL 


I  How9 a  This  for  \ 

I  a  New  Name 

Bliley’s  Garage,  Ham - 
mett,  Pa.,  writes: 

of  your  else 
V  r  ly wheel  cutterB  last 

rear  and  I  must  Bay  that 
they  are  the  best  cutter 
or  cutters  I  ever  sold. 

I  have  sold  the - - 

and  the - and  will 

Bay  that  they  are  not  in 
it  with  your  cutter, 
smooth  running:  easy 
to  control,  some  of 
the  beat  adjustments 
a  cutter  can  have— give 
no  trouble  whatever. 
Can’t  clog.  You  should 
call  it  the 

“Can’t  Clog » 


4-24 


Better  Ensilage  -  Lower  Costs 

The  clean  shear  cut,  large  capacity,  safety  and  economy  of  the 
GEHL  cutters  will  win  your  everlasting  approval.  Has  heavy 
steel  frame,  easily  adjustable  length  of  cut,  boiler  plate  flywheel 
and  all  gears  are  in  an  oil-tight  case  running  inji^bath  of  oil. 
Light  Power  Requirement 
In  the  Wisconsin  University  Tests  the  GEHL  Disc  Type 
machine  cut  and  elevated  into  the  silo  at  the  rate  of  16  tons 
per  hour  with  16ftoh.  p.  This  proves  that  any  light  two- 
plow  tractor  can  run  it  successfully  at  full  capacity. 

Absolutely  Self  Feeding.  No  man  is  required  at  the 
feed  table.  Saves  one  man’s  wages 
every  day.  Means  faster  work  at , 
less  cost.  Cylinder  or  Flywheel 
Types.  Give  us  the  height  of 
your  silo  and  size  and  name  of 
your  engine  and  wc  will  tell  you 
about  the  right  size  Gehl  _ ■ 

Ail  cutter  for  your  re-  Gehl  Bros. 

R^nnino  quirements. 

<»  Oil. 


iHMS-tiW. 


S. Water  St., West  Bend.Wia. 
Globe  Silo  Co.,  Agents,  Uoadilla,  JL  Y. 


To  Be  Healthy, 
Hogs  Should  Eat 1 
Sweetened  Swill 


/~\RDIN  ARY  garbage 
W  is  likely  to  contain 
germs  and  acids  that 
cause  fermentation  and  retard 
rapid  gain  of  weight. 

A  small  quantity  of  Red  Seal 
Lye  added  to  the  swill  makes 
it  more  wholesome  and  insures 
healthier,  heavier  stock. 

Be  Sure  and  Buy 

only  the  genuine 

Red  Seal  Lye 

Write  for 

FREE  booklet , 

“Home  Helps” 

P.  C.  Tomson  &.  Co 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FACTS  FOR  FARMERS 

Things  Our  Readers  Want  to  Know 

Red  Seal  Lye  softens  water  and  makes 
dish-washing  and  house-cleaning  easier  by 
loosening  the  dirt  and  grease.  Alu¬ 
minum  utensils  should  not  be  cleaned  with 
Red  Seal  Lye. 

*  *  * 

Every  farmer  at  some  time  or  other 
has  need  of  an  insecticide  and  tree  spray. 
Solutions  for  these  purposes  are  easily 
made  by  getting  a  can  of  Red  Seal  Lye 
and  following  directions. 

*  *  * 

Red  Seal  Lye  is  a  big  help  to  the 
farmer  in  peeling  fruit.  By  putting  fruit 
in  a  wire  basket  and  then  lowering  it  into 
a  hot  Red  Seal  Lye  solution  for  thirty 
seconds,  followed  by  a  quick  plunge  into 
cool  water,  the  skins  are  loosened  and 
may  be  washed  off  easily. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Pig  Feeding  Questions 

I  have  purebred  Duroc  Jerseys.  I  have 
my  hogs  in  a  dry  lot  and  a  self-feeder  in 
the  stable.  There  is  also  good  spring  wa¬ 
ter  flowing  through  one  end  of  the  lot, 
v  here  they  can  go  to  at  will.  Besides, 
there  is  also  a  self-feeder  in  the  stable 
which  contains  equal  parts  of  salt  and 
pulverized  oyster  shells.  A  local  veter¬ 
inarian  told  me  the  oyster  shells  were  su¬ 
perior  to  ground  limestone.  The  rank 
and  file  of  my  pigs  always  weigh  200  lbs. 
and  some  better  at  six  months.  But  here 
is  where  the  trouble  comes  in  ;  our  local 
butchers  always  claim  that  they  are  too 
fat.  Especially  during  the  Summer 
months.  Would  it  be  a  paying  proposi¬ 
tion  to  sow  corn  with  the  grain  drill  in 
the  Spring,  and  after  it  is  18  in.  tall 
start  cutting  it  every  day  and  run  it 
through  a  corn  fodder  cutter  and  throw 
it  on  a  cement  feeding  floor,  and  some  of 
the  hog  ration  on  top?  Thereby  they 
would  eat  the  grain  and  the  young  corn 
alike,  which  to  my  mind  would  keep 
them  growing  and  still  not  get  them  too 
fat.  I  have  six  brood  sows  which  will 
farrowed  during  the  forepart  of  April.  I 
only  have  54  acres,  therefore  I  cannot 
have  the  pigs  run  out  in  the  fields  and 
help  themselves.  Owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  corn  I  am  feeding  at  present  90  lbs. 
ground  rye  and  10  lbs.  GO  per  cent  di¬ 
gester  tankage.  Rye  is  80c  for  60  lbs. 
What  is  a  good  mixture  for  brood  sows 
just  before  and  after  farrowing?  Or. 
what  do  you  think  of  a  commercial  feed? 
A  local  dealer  asked  me  $63  a  ton. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  w.  b. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  should  be  made  between  the  ra¬ 
tions  intended  for  growing  pigs  and  those 
intended  for  fattening  hogs  just  previous 
to  marketing.  If  you  would  provide  some 
Alfalfa  hay  and  make  this  available  not 
only  to  your  brood  sows,  but  to  your 
growing  pigs  weighing  less  than  100  lbs., 
the  chances  are  £hat  you  would  correct 
the  complaint  which  your  butcher  makes 
to  the  effect  that  your  pigs  carry  an  un¬ 
due  amount  of  fat.  Most  likely  you  do 
not  distinguish  between  the  growing  pe¬ 
riod  and  the  fattening  period,  and  pigs 
that  are  kept  on  the  self-feeder  during  the 
early  stages  of  their  development  meet 
just  the  conditions  you  have  complained 
of.  For  this  reason  some  feeders  doubt 
the  advisability  of  providing  pigs  with 
the  self-feeder  during  their  growing 
stages. 

It  would  be  desirable  if  you  could  pro¬ 
vide  some  forage  crops  of  rape  and  Soy 
beans,  oats  and  Canada  field  peas,  or  com¬ 
binations  of  this  character,  and  so  make 
it  possible  for  the  pigs  to  have  the  run  of 
this  field  during  their  growing  period.  In 
this  event  you  could  limit  the  feed  to  2% 
lbs.  of  tankage  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight.  After  the  pigs  weigh  100  lbs. 
you  could  put  them  on  full  feed  and  force 
them  to  maturity. 

The  use  of  green  corn,  as  you  suggest, 
would  be  highly  relished  by  the  pigs, 
though  it  would  not  correct  the  condition 
you  complain  of;  but  when  we  realize 
that  one  can  obtain  more  pounds  of  dry 
matter  from  corn  than  from  any  other 
crop  produced,  your  plan  has  its  merits. 
However,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
run  the  green  corn  through  the  cutter, 
for  the  pigs  will  eat  practically  all  of  the 
green  corn  if  it  is  supplied  to  them  fresh 
each  day. 

As  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  substi¬ 
tute  rye  entirely  for  corn,  I  would  say 
that  this  is  permissible  for  fattening  or 
marketing  hogs,  but  the  rye  cannot  re¬ 
place  corn  for  your  brood  sows.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  some  molasses  to  the  rye  and 
the  tankage  would  increase  its  palata- 
bility  and  increase  its  usefulness  for 
brood  sows  previous  to  farrowing. 

I  like  the  idea  of  letting  them  have 
plenty  of  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  eliminat¬ 
ing  their  corn,  and  substituting  if  pos¬ 
sible  some  ground  oats  and  standard  mid¬ 
dlings  for  a  portion  of  the  corn.  The 
disadvantage  of  corn  at  this  stage  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  apt  to  put  them  in  too  high 
condition  and  not  to  provide  them  with 
enough  protein  or  a  variety  of  protein. 

It  is  necessary  at  all  times  where  pigs 
have  access  to  self-feeders  to  provide  them 
with  a  mineral  mixture.  The  ground 
oyster  shell  will  serve  very  well ;  but  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  indicate  that  equal  parts  of  ground 
limestone,  bonemeal  and  salt  appear  to 
meet  every  condition  that  growing  ani¬ 
mals  demand.  The  ground  oyster  shell 


What  Better  Proof 
Do  You  Want? 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ringforclamp- 

ing  cotton  pan  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT’S  ALL 

You’ll  admit  that  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk 
Strainer  must  be  A-l  in  every  respect  to 
have  such  big  people  use  it  as  Borden, 
Van  Camp,  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Carnation 
Milk  Co.,  Mohawk  Milk  Co. 

More  than  ten  million  quarts  of  milk  are 
strained  daily  through  the  Dr.  Clark,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  remove  every  last  bit  of  sedi¬ 
ment  from  milk — and  no  other  strainer  will. 
We  guarantee  it— on  your  herd  or  any  other. 

Insures  absolutely  clean  milk  at  about  one 
cent  a  day— milk  that  brings  the  top  market 
price.  10-qt.  and  18-qL  sizes.  Lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  A  243  Champion  St., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Tite  PLACE  to  cool 


Milk  is  on  the  FARM 


ARDERyour  CHAMPION 
MILK  COOLER  now. 
Stops  germ  growth.  Removes 
animal  and  food  odors.  Gives 
milk  a  better  flavor.  Makes 
it  last  longer.  One  saved 
milking  more  than  pays  its 
cost.  Hot  weather  is  coming. 
Order  today. 

CHAMPION  SHEET 
METAL  CO.,  Inc. 

104  Champion  Bldg.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER. 

Stops  Germ  Growth 


IU1 


5  Sent  On 
TRIAL 


?4 

#-^JCREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION 
to  send  well  made,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $24.95. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  shows  large 
capacity,  easy  running  New  L.  S. 
Model.  See  our  easy 

Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Bowlasanttary  ran -ruel,  easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  from  Western 
points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
B°X307B  Bainbridge,  N.  V. 


GET  A  GLOBE  —the  perfect  silo 

Yoa  can  tell  them  by  their  roofs 

Buy  a  GLOBE  SILO  !  You 
will  then  get  a  silo  which 
gives  the  most  durable  and 
perfect  service  and 
which  saves  you  money. 

The  exclusive  GLOBE 
extension  roof  gives 
100  %  storage  space  takes 
care  of  settling,  and  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  per  net 
ton  capacity.  Every 
extension  Boot  is  a  Globe 
or  a  poor  imitation. 

GLOBE  SILOS  are  made 
of  high  quality  spruce 
and  fir  and  are  airtight, 
so  that  the  silage  in 
them  cures  perfectly, 
keeps  better  and  is  less  liable  to  freezing. 
Send  for  our  catalog  and  prices  on  Silos,  Tanks 
Water  Tubs,  Portable  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  106,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


f 


‘DEE  BROWN’S  NEW  rasg 
^FENtTMlAWC  /Egg/ 

Ralv 


oaving  catalog  or  r  ence,  Lrates —  — 
V  i  Steel  Posts,  Roofing  and  Paints.  My 

X  j  Direct-from-Factory  Plan  will  save 
A  ' y°n  1-3  or  more.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
j^K  w  get  my  Bargain  Book  and  see  for 
yourself  the  money  you  save, 

I  Quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  (3) 

|  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO.,  D«pt.43Q3CI,v»l«nd.O. 
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A  Remarkable 
Mower 

You  will  never  know  real 
mower  satisfaction  until  you 
get  up  on  the  seat  of  the  John 
Deere  High-Lift  Mower,  put 
it  in  gear,  and  start  it  cutting. 

Its  21-point  clutch  puts  action  into 
the  knife  instantly.  The  special  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  simple  three-piece 
driving  gears  supplies  an  abundance  of 
even,  smooth  power  to  the  accurately- 
fitted  knife — its  great  cutting  power  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  horses  take  it 
through  the  heaviest  hay  will  appeal  to 
you. 

John  Deere 
High-Lift  Mower 

But  you’ll  not  fully  appreciate  the 
John  Deere  until  you  lift  the  bar  with 
the  foot  lift  to  pass  over  boulders, 
stumps,  etc.,  and  to  turn  at  the  corners. 
It’s  really  boy’s  play  to  operate  the 
John  Deere.  ■ 

When  unusual  obstructions  require 
an  extra  high  lift,  the  foot  and  hand 
lift  combined  gives  you  this  with  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  ease  of  handling  as  the 
foot  lift  only. 

When  repairing  or  adjusting  time 
comes  after  hard  service,  just  ordinary 
tools  are  required.  No  need  for  a  black¬ 
smith  shop. 

Don’t  buy  a  mower  until  you  see 
the  John  Deere  with  the  high  easy 
lift  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s. 

For  free  literature  write  to  John 
Deere,  Moline.  Ill.,  and  ask  for 
9  Booklet  MD-737. 


3L~ 


JOHNSDEERE 


’sBest 
Roofing 

.at  Factory 
Prices 


Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yon 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
earn  pies.  Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profits  Ask  for  Book 
No. 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

523-573  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


wun a 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


SIMPLICITY !  That’s  why  the 
Hinman  Milker  is  so  easy  to  keep 
thoroughly  clean  that  low-bacteria 
milk  is  natural  to  it.That’s  why  it’s  so 
dependable — costs  next  to  nothing 
for  upkeep — pays  for  itself  on  average 
dairies  in  less  than  a  year.  That’s 
why  it  has  proved,  for  over  15  years, 
and  on  many  thousands  of  dairies, 
that  it  is  a  reliable  profitmaker,  sav¬ 
ing  %  milking  time. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  famous  Hinman 
Simplicity — what  others  tell  you  it  is  doing 
for  them — what  it  means  to  your  own  better 
profits  and  greater  pleasure. 

Send  for  our  Big  Catalog  to-day! 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

FOURTH  ST.  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


Hinman  Valve  Chamber 

No  springs.  Only  one  moving  part. 
Easy  to  clean  as  a  tumbler.  Completely 
guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  machine. 
Think  what  this  means.  If  this  important 
part  could  easily  get  out  of  order  no 
manufacturer  could  afford  to  cover  it 
with  so  broad  and  positive  a  guarantee. 

Hinman  Electric 

( No  Installation ) 

Every  Hinman  advantage  for  small 
dairies  equip¬ 
ped  with  elec¬ 
tric  plants. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

Write  at  once 
for  unusual 
opportunities 
open. 


HINMAN  MILKER 


THE  FARR E Lb  HOIST 

"i  FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 

ENGINE  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  ANb  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 


JOHN  FARRELL  &.  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N.J. 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
M  Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 

K  Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 

s’ze  an(l  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years. _  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take-Up  Hoop.' 


International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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will  serve  the  same  purpose,  but,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  I  should  supplement  this  with  some 
ground  bone  and  salt. 

If  you  have  been  able  to  market  your 
pigs  at  200  lbs.  when  less  than  six  months 
of  age  it  is  evident  that  you  have  selected 
not  only  a  type  of  animal  which  is  pro¬ 
lific,  but  a  group  possessing  desirable 
feeding  qualities  as  well. 


Kill  Rats  % 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

__  __  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

PKgg  ROOK  mice,  tellingabout  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Vims,  Lid.  12J  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


“Times  have  changed.”  “Indeed  they 
have.  For  instance,  20  years  ago  our 
casualty  lists  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
July  5;  now’  they  appear  every  Monday 
morning.” — Boston  Transcript. 


City  Nephew  :  “What  ya  doin’,  Uncle 
Hiram?”  “Pruning,  my  boy.”  “Gee,  you 
must  think  I’m  easy !  Don’t  ya  s’pose  I 
know  that’s  an  apple  tree  J” — Judge. 


Ration  Without  Silage 

What  is  the  best  ration  to  feed  cows? 
I  only  have  corn  fodder  to  feed  them. 
How  would  300  lbs  of  oats  and  150  of 
corn  and  cob  ground  together  mixed  with 
150  lbs.  of  cottonseed  and  150  lbs  of 
gluten  meal  do,  giving  each  cow  one 
pound  to  every  three  pounds  of  milk,  add¬ 
ing  one-half  gallon  of  bran  to  each  cow 
twice  a  day  ?  I  wish  to  know  about  seed¬ 
ing  a  field  in  Alfalfa  in  the  Spring.  There 
are  about  two  acres  in  the  field  which 
lies  along  the  creek  which  I  thought  it 
would  make  a  good  field  for  Alfalfa  as  it. 
will  not  freeze  out  for  water  never  stand 
on  the  field.  The  field  has  always  been 
in  corn  for  the  last  30  years  or  more, 
and  alway  brought  a  good  crop  until 
last  Fall  it  did  not  do  very  good.  The 
corn  got  tall  as  any  corn  but  half  of  it 
did  not  have  any  ears.  I  shall  be  short 
of  pasture  next  Summer  and  wanted  to 
know  if  I  could  plant  some  Soy  beans  in 
the  Spring  and  pasture  them  or  would 
Millet  or  Essex  rape  be  better?  m.  f. 

Ohio. 

Soy  beans  are  not  suitable  for  pasture 
for  dairy  cows.  Oats  and  Canada  field 
peas  would  be  better  for  this  purpose, 
althought  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  sow  and 
plant  any  crop  in  the  early  Spring  that 
can  be  pastured  the  same  season  advan¬ 
tageously.  Generally  the  ground  is  so 
soft  as  a  result  of  the  preparation  and 
cultivation  of  the  seed  bed  that  when  the 
animals  work  over  the  newly  seeded 
area  they  destroy  a  great  many  plants 
and  thus  make  pasture  conditions  un¬ 
favorable. 

You  have  the  correct  idea  concerning 
Alfalfa.  Sandy  soil  is  not  ideal  for  Al¬ 
falfa,  but  the  mere  fact  that  the  ground 
has  grown  good  corn  and  that  water  does 
not  stand  on  this  area  are  two  points  in 
its  favor.  Land  that  water-soaks  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season  or  that  freezes  as 
a  result  of  water  standing  on  it  during 
Winter  is  ill-suited  for  the  production  of 
Alfalfa.  Actually  Alfalfa  must  have  dry 
feet  although  there  must  be  plenty  of 
moisture  available.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Alsike  clover  and  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  hardier  grasses  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  under  the  circumstances  than  the  Al¬ 
falfa. 

Concerning  a  suitable  ration  for  your 
Holstein  cows  I  would  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing:  250  lbs.  corn  and  eob  meal,  150  lbs. 
oats,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  150  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  gluten  meal,  150 
lbs.  bran.  Feed  one  pound  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  for  each  three  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  day  and  add  the  same  amount 
of  beet  pulp  which  you  are  now  feeding. 

If  you  have  silage  it  is  not  necessary  for 
you  to  get  the  beet  pulp. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  keep  any  one 
field  growing  corn  continuously  for  30 
years.  Rotation  of  crops  is  essential,  not 
only  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  may  be 
properly  maintained  but  in  order  that  the 
crops  produced  may  help  one  another  in 
releasing  plant  food  for  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  rather  than  at¬ 
tempt  to  pasture  your  oats  and  peas  it 
might  be  desirable  to  grow  some  of  the 
oats  and  Canada  field  peas  as  a  soiling 
crop.  You  can  go  in  with  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  and  cut  enough  cats  to  provide  for¬ 
age  for  your  dairy  cows,  and  actually 

you  can  get  a  great  deal  more  feed  per 

acre  in  this  way  than  in  attempting  to 
pasture  oats  and  peas  themselves. 

Dwarf  Essex  rape  is  not  a  satisfactory 
feed  for  cows.  It  is  very  well  for  pigs 

but  cattle  do  not  relish  this  product. 

Millet  could  be  sowed  and  used  for  hay, 
but  this  provides  a  relatively  poor  grade 
of  roughage. 


at  Lowest  Cost 


Htnman  Individnal  Pump 

So  simple  positive,  that  it  can't  help 
but  work  steadily  year  after  year.  Pro¬ 
duces  gradual,  soothing  suction — the 
right  milking  machine  principle. 


^HEJRADE^MARKOFQUAUTYMADE^AMOU^BYGOO^MPLEME^rrSJ 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  W ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  wilh  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  an$i  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
5UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  1  •  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Refined  By  a  World 
of  Experience 

In  eighty- two  years  of  world  wide  operation, 
more  than  100,000  Case  threshers  have  han¬ 
dled  every  threshable  seed  and  grain  grown, 
under  every  conceivable  condition.  This 
wealth  of  practical  experience  has  created 
many  exclusive  Case  values  and  advantages, 
among  which  are: 

Unusually  large  capacity  for  power  required 

Fast,  clean  threshing  under  widely  varying 
conditions 

Extreme  simplicity,  with  remarkable  ease  of 
operation  and  adjustment 

Great  strength  and  rigidity,  insuring  unfailing 
dependability 

Durability  far  beyond  the  average 

Twenty  years  ago  this  Company  pioneered  the  way  to 
steel  construction  of  threshers.  Most  of  these  first 
steel  machines  are  still  in  use  and  good  for  many  more 
years.  No  steel  thresher  except  the  Case  has  had 
twenty  years  of  improvement  and  refinement.  No 
other  has  handled  so  many  difficult  jobs  of  threshing  or 
better  proved  its  dependability  under  all  conditions. 

This  is  your  assurance  of  complete  satisfaction  when 
you  own  and  use  a  Case  thresher.  A  new  booklet, 
“Profit  By  Better  Threshing,”  is  now  ready  for  mailing. 
Write  for  your  copy  TODAY. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Established  1842 

Dipt.  S  22  Racin©  Wisconsin 
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AND  CHICKENS 

A  fine  money-making  combination.  Many  poul- 
trymen  keep  bees  successfully.  Requires  no 
extra  ground.  Your  egg  customers  will  buy 
your  boney.  Start  now.  Let  us  tell  you  bow. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET8: 

“BEES  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT,"  for  you  who  want  to  begin  beekeeping. 
“BETTER  BEEKEEPING’’  for  you  who  want  to  keep  your  bees  better.  Our  Big 
Catalog  for  you  who  are  experienced  beekeeper*.  Tell  us  your  occupation. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  45B  West  Side  Sta.,  Medina,  Ohio 

_ Fifty-tour  Veers  In  the  Beekeeping  Euslneas _ 


H'JJIk 

Bee  Supplies 


BREEDERS  CHICKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  O.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  13c;  Reds,  14c.  and  Mixed,  10c,  Safe 
delivery  guar.  Circ.  free.  B.  W.  AMEY.Cocolamus,  Pa. 


UfUUnl  $llal00.  White  Wyandotte. $14. 

White  Leghorn  UhlCKS  Free  and  Safe  del.  guar.  Hund¬ 
reds  of  satisfied  ciiBt’ers.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  PortTrcvorton.Pa. 


A-Grade  Chicks-  S.C.W. Leghorns 

$20  per  100.  Also  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ducklings 
Catalogue  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  lllll,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  From  Our  Own  Breeders 

Single  Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Reds  and 
Anconas.  Pure  bred,  strong,  vigorous  stock  that  will 
live  and  grow.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


HUMMED  r’UirifC  are  strong  to  live,  heavy  to 
lUJlVllVlLtY  VUlUVj  lay,  best  paying  breeds. 

1  Oc  up.  Hummer’s  Poultry  Plant  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Pliinl/o  from  Heavy-Laying  Flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  12c; 
UlllliKS  Mixed,  8c.  100J4  guarantee.  Pamphlet.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  R.  J.  Ehrisman  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


BABY  C HICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  11c';  Barred  Rook,  18c;  Red,  18c; 
Mixed,  9c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  1*.  Leister  McAllstervllle,  I’a. 


ClJin/C  S.C.W.LEGHORNS 
VtllCIii?  EXCLUSIVELY 

Breeders  on  free  range— milk  fed — disease  free.  You 
cannot  buy  better  chicks.  Circular  free. 

HILLSDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Hillsdale.  New  York 


« 


Barron  S.  C.W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  R  e  d  s 


Big,  sturdy  chicks  bred  for  business  at  12cfor  May; 
June,  10c.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Hatches 
every  week.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. Catalogue  free. 


C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


PLSnlrn  W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Reds,  Mixed,  9c  and 
l.niCKS  up.  Safe  delivery  guarant’d.  Circular  free. 

V111V11U  H  s  Hart  .  McAllstorvlllo,  Pa. 


S~i  l  •  Bar  Rocks,  12e;  Reds,  14e;  W.  Leghorns,  10c; 
YjlllX.  Mixed,  8«.  100#  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  HATOIlEItT,  McAlistcrville,  Pa. 


CHIT  0F  HEALTHY 

niL,  HCJ  FREE-RANGE  STOCK 

S.  C.  Buff  and  W.  Leghorns,  $12—100.  Barred 
Rock  and  R.  I.  Reds,  $14—100.  White  Bocks, 
$16 — 100.  Lite  Mixt,  $9— 100.  Hevy  Mixt,  $11 
—100.  Sat.  guar.ormoney  refunded.  C’irc.  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAliaterville,  Pa.  Box  2 


ALL  CHICKS  NOW  13c 

•’  Parks’  ”  Barred  Rocks,  “  Martin's  "  White  Wy- 
audottes,  “Owen’s”  S.  C.  Reds,  Mixed  or  my 
choice,  @  12c,  Direct  strains.  None  better.  Order 
now  for  June;  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Bank  reference.  S.  W.  liline,  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


Order  from  this 
adv.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  $10 — 100.  B. Rocks,  $12.  R.  I.  Reds.  $13.  Mixed, 
$8.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  free. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  R.  D.  3  Millerstown,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  strain.  EggsfromA-1 
Layers  of  large  eggs.*t.50-15;ST— 100.R.  Hill, Senecafalls.lt. T. 


While  Ufuendnllo  Chicks,  #14—100,  up.  Eggs,  *6— 100, 
YlllllB  njdllUUllBup.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 
31st  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist— it  pays.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  O. 


ANCONAS  u,tra  Q“aUty  WHITE  WY- 

ftllLVUfta  BABY  CHICKS  •unaTTEC 

R,  and  S.  C,  Circulars.  ANDO  I  IfcS 

EARLES.  WILSON.  Box  497,  Hammood,  N.Y.  (Sec.N.Y.A  C.) 


i  Chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  State  your  wants 

Anconas  and  get  prices.  GKO.  K.  BOWOISH.Espersnee,  N.T. 

Bourbon  T urkey  Eggs  ne7*?'g  * 

Ducklings,  $2t> — KK),  postpaid?  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Mrs.  ALICE  TRAMMELL  Princess  Anne.  Maryland 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Ducklings 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville.  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  i 
GIANT  ROUEN)- 
INDIAN  RUNNER  ( 


PE’ DUCKLINGS 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Pkick  List  Free 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS,  Islip,  N.V. 


I  A  Y_OI_  D  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

■;  growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 

UCK  LINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

IV A  VIVE  CO.  DUCK  FARM  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Turkeys,  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas.  Catalog  free. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  I’a. 


Choice  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Hatching  Eggs 
at  $4  dozen,  C.  O.  D.  Fritz  Bartel,  Quechee,  Vermont 


Pekin  Ducklings,  30c.  Straight.  Hatching  eggs.  12— 
$1.60,  postpaid.  D.  Wright  -  Bayvllle,  N.  J. 


I  ....  pi.. I,  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese,  Bucks. 
Large  MOCK  Guillens,  Huntams,  Pigeons,  Collies, 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  rlONEEIt  EAKMS,  Telford,  I’a 


Toulouse  Geese 

II.  II.  FREED 


and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
Kgg*.  S*>  perdoz.  Orderfrom  this  adv. 

-  Telford,  Pa. 


Tiirt/ovio  White  Holland  Garden  winner  1922-23-24. 

lUrKojS  E.  J.  Niven  -  Darien,  Conn. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $6  per  10  eggs,  from 
good  stock.  Miss  Annie  Wilhelm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Eggs  from  Giant  Rouen  Ducks*  selected  W.  Wyandottes 
$2  per  setting,  prepaid.  It.  W.  BUNK,  Gormantown,  N.  Y. 


BEAUAN00T  n,.-Ll;n are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee. 
MAMMOTH  LfULKIlIlgS  Bred  right.  Hatched  right.  Shipped 
PEKIN  right.  BEAUAND0T  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harfeor,  L-  I.,  N  V. 


Indian  Head,  Md. 

16  page  Cir.  FREE. 

J.  W.  PARKS 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

EGGS-CHICKS 
Stock  Now  Half  Price 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 
winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham¬ 
pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  2 1 0  eggs,  made 
net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr.  Carr, 
made  over  $800  profit  from  53  hens. 
Large  Catalog  Booklet  25  cts. 
Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


World’s  Official  Record-313  Eggs 

A.C.  JONES’  Barred  Rocks 

CHICKS-EGGS-BREEDING-STOCK 

.  Send  for  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES'  POULTRY  FARM 

Georgetown  l>ept.  A  Delaware 


Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

The  winning  strain  at  laying  contest.  Baby  chicks 
from  our  own  strain.  Hatching  eggs. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Delaware 


BARRED  ROCKS— Ylhll*  Leghorn,  Breeders,  Eggs 
Chicks  at  reduced  prices.  10-12  wks.-old  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  ready  May  10th.  Circular. 

Jules  F.  Francais  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs  and  N.  J.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wed¬ 
nesday.  For  mating  list  and  prices  address 
S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Holiiston,  Mass. 


Y ama  Farms  Famous  Strain  s*Nco  * 

Minorca’s  lay  the  largest  hen’s  eggsknown:  White  shelled 
and  lots  of  them.  Hens  weigh  7  lbs.  and  over.  Stock  des¬ 
cended  from  Madison  Square  winners— Strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous  with  bright  red  combs  and  white  lobes.  Splendid  green 
sheenChicks,$2Jperl00for  April.  Eggs, $10  per  100.  Barred 
Bock  baby  chicks  from  large,  healthy  standard  type,  free 
range  stock.  Chicks,  $18  for  April.  Eggs,  $8  per  100. 
E.  B.  TAYLOR,  Poultry  Oept.  Tam*  Firms,  Napanoch.  Ulster  Co..  N,  T. 


S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Black  Minorcas 

Specializing  in  eggs,  chicks,  stock. 

GREGG'S  MATCHLESS  MINORCAS,  Sycamore.  Ohio  Box  256 

BabyGhicks— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  strain.  $20  per  100 

for  May;  $18  for  June.  Chas.  Taylor,  Liberty,  N.  Y, 


White  Leghorns.  D.  Tanered’s  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers.  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.T. 


BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

BABY  From  high  record, stock  at  reduced  prices 
CHIX  after  May  5th.  Circular  Free. 

NAUV00  FRUIT  ft  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  ETTERS,  PA. 


Whito  WuanrinHo*  from  a  heavy-laying  strain.  May 
nmie  VryanuOTTBS  Chicks,  15e  each:  June  chicks,  12c 
each.  Byron  Pepper  Georgetown,  Delaware 


VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  champion  flock  average  layers. 
Barron  and  Wyckoff  White  Leghorns,  9J^c  each. 
Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Owens'  S.  C.  Reds  and  Shep¬ 
pard  Mottled  Anconas.  llhfc  each.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments;  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  Order 
direct  and  save  time.  Catalogue. 

WM.  D.  SEIDEL  Box  R  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


CL*  1__  Purebred  Barron  Trap-nested  stock  and 
ItlUCKS  Graded  S.  0.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  P. 

Rocks  and  Heavy  Mixed.  Book  Free. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY  •  Millerstown.  Pa. 


epre  From  Choice  Stock.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 
EiUUa  $1.50-15;  $2.50—30;  $4-50.  Indian  Runner 
Ducks,  $1.50— setting;  $2.50— two  settings;  $4—50. 
W.  C.  Geese,  30c  each;  $2.50—10. 

R.  P.  CAMPBELL  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  SLACK  G-IANTS 

REDUCED 

40c  apiece  in  one  hundred  iota.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
profitable  chiekens  you  could  raise — and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  black  giants  you  can  buy.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremel  v  large  eggs. 
Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl-  We  sell 
chicks  and  eggs— by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  100% 
chickens.  Prices:  25  chicks  $11.  50  chicks  $21. 

1 0O  chicks  $40.  Send  for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delav, 
order  from  ad.  GOOllFLOX  FOULTKY  FAKM&, 
Hatchery,  101  Neilaon  8t. ,  New  ISruiiHwlck,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  Black  GIANTS 

Start  right  with  best  strain  chicks  and  eggs  from 
’’  State  Inspected  Approved  Flock.” 

BROOK  CHEST  FARM  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Hatching  Eggs  Sff  £tri$28«na 

setting,  parcel  post  paid.  JAMES  T.  CRTSTELL,  Middle  Valle, ,N.J. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs °S£$2e5d 

per  15  after  May  1st.  HENRY  CHILDS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  stock.  Hatching  eggs, baby 
chicks.  BLAUVELT  -  lloluulel,  N.  .1. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  forPrices 

Allsten  Squab  Ce.,  allstEn^mass! 


CHICKS 

FROM  GOOD  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks,  12c  ;  Wyandottes,  14c;  Anconas,  12c; 
Leghorns,  lOc;  Mixed,  8c.  Special  price  on  large 
lots.  Delivery  guaranteed,  Catalog  and  Ref.  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown.  Pa.  Box  50 


THE  HENYARD 


Everted  Oviduct 

I  have  about  425  W.  Leghorn  hens,  of 
which  225  are  pullets.  I  have  lost  10  of 
them  from  everted  oviducts.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  is  a  disease  or  not.  My  old 
hens  do  not  seem  to  be  troubled  at  all ; 
just  the  pullets.  For  a  scratch  feed  I 
feed  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  for  the  dry 
mash  ground  oats,  bran,  middlings,  corn- 
meal,  beef  scrap,  and  cabbage  for  a  green 
feed.  e.  w. 

Albion,  N.  Y„ 

This  is  rather  an  evidence  of  lack  of 
constitutional  vigor  than  a  disease.  Many 
pullets  fail  to  stand  up  under  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  and  laying,  displaying  these  disorders 
of  the  oviduct  in  the  Spring,  when  egg 
production  is  at  its  height.  The  exact 
condition  present  is  probably  what  is 
called  eversion  of  the  oviduct,  but  accom¬ 
panying  it  is  inflammation  of  the  egg 
passages  and,  in  some  cases,  obstruction 
from  being  “egg-bound.”  Efforts  to  ex¬ 
trude  overly  large  eggs  may  bring  about 
the  condition  in  pullets  beginning  to  lay. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that 
old  fowls  that  have  passed  through  at 
least  one  season  of  laying  should  be  as 
subject  to  disorders  of  the  egg-producing 
organs  as  are  young  pullets. 

Any  birds  displaying  symptoms  of  such 
troubles  should  be  removed  from  the  flock 
and  given  Epsom  salts  as  a  physic,  a 
small  teaspoonful  to  each  bird.  This 
should  be  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and 
given  in  solution  or  mixed  with  moist 
mash.  The  ration  should  then  be  made 
lighter,  with  plenty  of  green  stuff  added. 
If  the  inflammation  and  protrusion  of  the 
oviduct,  providing  that  the  case  has  gone 
that  far,  does  not  subside  under  such  care, 
I  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  done.  An 
everted  oviduct  may,  if  need  he,  he 
cleansed  and  returned  after  oiling,  but  it 
is  a  question  whether  a  bird  needing  a 
great  amount  of  surgical  care  is  worth 
keeping.  M.  b.  d. 


Poor  Hatch 

I  have  had  such  bad  luck  in  hatching 
a  few  chicks  that  I  write  to  you  to  ask  if 
I  did  wrong  to  keep  but  one  male  and  29 
or  30  hens.  Last  year  I  had  one  male, 
and  they  hatched  better  than  this  year, 
but  not  extra  well.  A  friend  told  me  they 
had  about  30  hens  last  year  and  one  male, 
and  they  never  had  eggs  hatch  better. 
My  hens  are  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  and  the  male  is  a  beautiful,  big 
Wyandotte.  E.  b.  w. 

Otisville,  N.  Y. 

Much  would  depend  upon  the  vigor  of 
the  birds  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  kept.  One  male  to  20  to  30 
hens  of  the  lighter  breeds  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  but  it  is  usually  recommended  that 
flocks  of  the  heavy  breeds  should  not  con¬ 
tain  more  than  from  15  to  20  hens.  If 
the  flock  has  been  out  upon  free  range, 
fertility  is  apt  to  be  higher  than  when  the 
birds  are  confined.  Sometimes,  too,  there 
are  a  few  hens  in  the  flock  that  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  infertile  eggs  and,  if  these 
can  be  detected  and  removed  by  marking 
the.  eggs  from  individual  fowls  as  they 
are  placed  in  the  incubator,  loss  will  be 
prevented.  M.  b.  d. 


Cutting  Wing  to  Prevent  Flying 

Will  you  tell  me  exactly  how  to  cut 
hens’  wings  so  they  cannot  fly  over  the 
fence?  Will  it  prevent  flying  to  their 
perch?  mrs.  E.  M.  c. 

Alexander,  N.  Y. 

Directions  for  this  operation  were 
given  in  the  June  2,  1923,  issue  of  this 
paper.  Upon  the  front  side  of  the  outer 
joint  of  the  wing  you  may  observe  a  ten¬ 
don  just  beneath  the  skin.  Make  a  short 
incision  over  this  tendon  and  lengthwise 
with  it.  This  to  expose  the  tendon.  Then 
slip  a  small,  sharp  blade  beneath  the 
tendon  and  cut  through  it.  This  would 
do,  if  there  were  no  danger  of  the  tendon 
growing  together  again,  but  there  is.  So 
cut  through  the  tendon  again  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  first  cut  and  remove 
the  section  between  the  cuts.  This  will 
permanently  distable  the  hen,  as  far  as 
flying  over  a  fence  is  concerned,  hut  will 
leave  the  wing  useful  otherwise,  m.  b.  d. 


Customer  :  “I  want  a  couple  of  pil¬ 
low  cases.”  Clerk:  “What  size?”  Cus¬ 
tomer:  “I  don’t  know,  but  I  wear  a  size 
seven  hat.” — Chaparral. 


THREE  MONTHS 
PULLETS  -  $1.25 

As  experienced  poultrymen,  raising 
thousands  of  chicks  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  on  our  extensive  ranges,  we 
can  afford  to  sell  you  these  White 
Leghorn  Pullets  from  trap-nested, 
high  producing  stock,  within  two 
months  of  laying,  at  this  very  low 
price,  during  May,  June  and  August. 
Also  8-weeks  pullets  in  July  and 
ready-to-lay  pullets  in  summer  and  fall. 

Highest  Quality — Low  Prices. 
AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  Ass’n. 
Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


BABY  CHICKS 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

(The  famous  Sanborn  stock) 

Trapnest  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Unbeatable 
layers.  Records  up  to  314  eggs. 

These  sturdy  livable  chix  now  at  reduced  prices. 
Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  20  Attleboro  Mac*. 


S.C.R.I.RED  CHICKS 

Vibert's  289-egg  strain.  From  trap-nested'  non-sit¬ 
ting  hens.  Baby  Chicks,  $26  per  100.  Deliveries 
weekly.  a.  H<  fINGAR 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  New  York 


June  S.  C.  RE  D  CHICK S  Grow  Fast 

Start  now  with  better  Reds  from  Vermont  certified 
accredited  dark  red  birds.  June  prices  20c;  over  300, 
18c,  Circular.  A$CUTNEY  FARMS,  K10,  Hartland.  Vermont 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs,  $2.50—15;  $7—50; 
$12—100.  Circular.  B.  Quackenbash,  Darien.  Conn, 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Hatching  egg  prices  reduced;  from  my  famous  trap- 
nested,  pedigreed  egg  contest  Reds,  Have  won  more 
prizes  for  Winter  layingat  official  contests  than  any 
other  breeder  of  Reds.  Order  early  or  yon  may 
have  to  wait.  Chas.  H.  Lane,  Southboro,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm's 
stock  is  unsurpassed,  Catalog  free, 

REUBIKD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I. Red  Baby  Chicks  and  "citified®®* 

’  Production  Bred.”  L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON.  Rout*  7.  Oswego.  N.T. 

18,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Bred,  hatched  and  shipped  j  ust  right. 
^  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
and  Barron  Leghorns.  100,  $12.00;  50. 

S6.50;  25,  $3.50.  Heavy  broilers,  100, 
$10.00;  50,  $5.50;  25.  $3.00.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad  for  quick  shipments. 

L.  R.  WALCK,  GREENCASTLE,  Pa.  R.  R.  No.  3 

ABY  CHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S-  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  aud  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Frost-proof  combs.  Heavy  egg  producers.  Baby 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 

J.  M.  CHASE  Box  G  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


BARRON’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

S13perl00.  Eggs,  $5  per  100.  Lower  price  on  large  or¬ 
ders.  White  Rocks  aud  Leghorn  liens  for  sale  at  low 
prices.  Brightwaters  Poultry  Farm.  Brightwaters,  L.  I..  N.V. 


Flaccus  Leghorns 

Among  leading  pens  N.  Y.  contest.  50  Tancred 
chicks  $10.  Flaccus  Farms,  Glenshaw,  Pa. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  DIRECT 

Eggs,  $10  per  hundred.  Chicks,  $28  per  hundred. 

II.  ©.  Ashbery  A-  Son  -  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


R  A  R  Y  Mixed  or  Broilers . $  8  per  100 

®  ■  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn .  lO  per  100 

CH|  Y  Barred’ Rocks . 12  per  100 

w  1  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  13  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100 X live  del.  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  paid  to  your  door.  FRANK  NACE,  MoAllatervMle.Pa.  R.  0.  2 


Chicks,  Barred  Rocks  whk’e  bIoLS; 

9c.  100<  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Orderfrom  this  adv. 
or  write  for  free  circular.  F.  I.  LEISTER,  MoAllaterrlJU,  p». 


BABY  CHICKS This1!0™ 

Barred  Rocks,  13c;  Reds.  14c;  White  Leghorns, 
11c;  Broilers,  lOc.  Live  arrival  guaranteed,  Del. 
free  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown.  Pa.  R.  2 


PhicLe  Tom  Barron  8.  C  W.  Leghorns,  1S«  each ;  English 
UfllCKS  Leghorns,  Ho  each;  Buff  Leghorns,  12o  each; 
Rocks,  12o;&Reds,  13k,  o  each ;  Heavy  mixed,  lie;  Light,  9e. 

CL0YD  NIEMOND  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  4 


Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred 
Rocks,  lie;  Reds,12e;  White  Leghorns,  9c; 
Mixed  chicks,  8o  each.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Turkey  Ridge  llutchery,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


EIGHT-WEEK  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  8rive  our  WORD  that  every  BIRD 
Will  SATISFY  the  most  critical  EYE« 

Delivery  each  week  after  May  1st.  $1.16  each;  $100  per  100. 
IUust’d  Catalog.  JUSTA  P0ULTRT  FARM.  Box  R.  Southampton,  N.T. 


B  aby  C  li  i  c  1l  s» 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  S.C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Mixed  Chicks.  We  specialize  on 
vigorous,  day-old  chicks  bred  from  free-range 
stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  free  ci  rcu  1  a  r.  Vailed 
View  Hatchery,  C  .  I.  BENNER,  Richfield,  l’a 


The  Richfield  Hatchery 

White,  Brown,  Buffi  Leghorns,  11c;  R.  I.  Red. 
Barred  and  Buff  Rocks.  13c;  S.  L.  Wyandotte. 
15c;  Mixed  or  Broilers,  9c.  Order  from  this  ad. 
and  order  early.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

G.  H.  EHRENZELLER  Richfield,  Pa. 
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Counting  Your  Chickens  After  Hatching 

I  would  like  to  see  a  discussion  on 
hatching  results.  This  year  I  set  two 
incubators  on  March  12,  receiving  3S  per 
cent  and  35  per  cent  hatch  of  total  eggs 
set.  On  March  18  I  set  two  more  incu¬ 
bators,  receiving  31  per  cent  and  34  per 
cent  hatch  of  total  eggs  set.  These  are 
all  390-egg  incubators.  I  sold  eggs  to  a 
friend  of  mine  to  fill  two  of  the  same  size 
machines,  390-egg,  and  he  received  32 
and  27  per  cent.  Out  of  mine  I  took  out 
20,  20,  11  and  12  infertile  eggs  ;  72,  74, 
92  and  90  dead  germs.  These  figures  are 
according  in  order  to  the  38,  35,  31  and 
34  per  cent  hatches. 

The  breeding  hens  were  well  culled  by 
me  and  by  a  poultry  specialist  last  Fall. 
They  went  through  the  Winter  well,  be¬ 
ing  in  good  flesh,  fat  in  the  Spring.  I 
used  lights  on  them  two  weeks  before 
saving  eggs  ;  fed  Cornell  rations,  and  they 
had  about  one  square  inch  of  sprouted 
oats  per  bird.  Cockerels  and  cocks  were 
active.  Last  year  I  had  same  hatching 
results  without  lights.  They  were  housed 
in  a  20x40  Cornell  style  house. 

Now,  my  friend  said  I  did  all  that  was 
possible  to  get  good  hatching  eggs,  took 
proper  care  that  they  did  not  get  chilled, 
getting  the  eggs  three  times  a  day,  and 
taking  care  of  them  in  the  house,  and 
his  and  my  incubators  were  good. 

Why  the  low  percentage  of  hatch? 

Mow  is  it  possible  for  some  people  to 
sell  chicks  at  such  low  prices  as  10  cents 
each  ? 

How  is  it  possible  for  some  to  advertise 
eight  to  10-weeks  old  pullets  by  the  thou¬ 
sands?  Is  it  possible  they  can  count  the 
chicks  before  they  are  hatched?  They 
claim  it  takes  about  five  eggs  to  hatch 
one  pullet,  so  realize  the  number  of  eggs 
to  be  set  to  hatch  1.000  pullets. 

Now  my  friend  claims  there  must  be 
something  not  right  with  my  eggs,  or 
stock,  because  when  people  can  advertise 
so  many  chicks  for  sale  and  at  the  prices 
some  do.  they  must  hatch  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  than  we  did,  or  they  could  not 
sell  the  chicks  so  cheap.  Today  a  friend 
came  and  said  :  “Can  you  give  me  some 
chicks  to  put  with  mine?”  I  said,  “What 
is  the  matter ;  did  you  have  a  poor 
hatch?”  He  said  he  only  got  50  per 
cent.  I  asked  what  he  called  a  good 
batch  ;  he  said  60  per  cent.  I  believe  he 
got  a  poor  hatch  and  did  not  want  to  own 
up  to  it,  so  I  would  like  to  see  people 
come  oqt  with  the  real  true  figures,  as  I 
hqye  given,  as  I  believe  folks  stretch 
things  too  much.  According  to  some 
poultry  papers,  larger  hatches  are  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  in  my  own  actual  experience  they 
are  scarce.  Let’s  have  it  out. 

E.  P.  ETISNER. 

It.  N.-Y. — “Let’s  have  it  out.”  Many 
of  us  have  carried  a  sore  tooth  too  long, 
and  we  know  how  it  feels  to  get  rid  of  it. 
There  are  plenty  of  hen  men  who  do 
much  counting  of  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched,  and  sometimes  put  on  double 
spectacle,  when  they  count.  Can  we  not 
ha,ve  exact  figures,  showing  just  what  the 
“hatch”  is?  It  may  surprise  some  of  our 
people. 


Feeding  Chicks 

How  big  a  brooder  room  is  necessary 
for  1.000  chicks,  and  how  many  brooders 
are  required?  What  kind  of  feed  would 
you  recommend  for  these  chicks?  I  am 
not  interested  in  eggs,  but  would  like  to 
have  them  get  fat.  F.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

Such  a  number  as  1,000  chicks  should 
he  divided  into  at  least  two  flocks;  three 
would  be  much  better.  A  brooder  stove 
should  be  used  for  each  flock,  and  a 
brooder  house,  or  room  in  a  large  house, 
at  least  8x12  ft.  in  size,  would  be  needed 
for  each  stove.  There  is  no  fixed  amount 
of  room  required ;  the  more  the  better. 
Chickens  soon  outgrow  limited  quarters. 

Little  chicks  are  not  fed  for  eggs  or  for 
fattening ;  they  are  fed  to  give  them  well 
developed,  strong  frames  and  capacity  for 
using  either  fattening  or  laying  rations 
later.  Feed  the  chicks  upon  the  foods  so 
often  mentioned  in  these  columns,  hard 
cracked  grains,  such  as  finely  cracked 
corn,  cracked  wheat  and  pinhead  oatmeal 
or  rolled  oats,  with  a  mash  made  from 
wheat  bran,  middlings,  cornmeal,  ground 


oats  and  beef  scrap,  or  else  feed  one  of 
the  good  proprietary  mixed  foods.  In 
addition  to  these,  feed  green  stuff  of  some 
kind,  lettuce,  sprouted  oats,  clover  leaves, 
or  any  other  tender  green  stuff  that  the 
chicks  will  eat.  Give  sour  milk  or  butter¬ 
milk  also,  and,  if  you  want  to  be  not  only 
right  up  to  date,  but  forging  a  bit  ahead, 
feed  cod  liver  oil,  two  teaspoons  daily  for 
each  100  chicks  during  the  first  week, 
three  the  second,  and  third  weeks,  and 
four  the  fourth,  continuing  the  latter 
amount  up  to  the  eighth  week.  This  is 
best  given  mixed  in  a  moist  mash  and  so 
distributed  that  each  chick  will  get  its 
share.  m.  b.  d. 


Chicks  Do  Not  Eat 

What  can  I  do  with  baby  chicks  that 
will  not  eat,  and  what  is  the  reason?  Is 
there  any  way  I  can  induce  them  to  eat 
scratch  ?  Are  Epsom  salts  good  for  those 
that  suffer  from  a  whitish  discharge, 
probably  white  diarrhoea?  Is  hayseed  a 
good  litter  for  baby  chicks,  or  does  your 
experience  show  that  it  causes  a  crop- 
bound  condition?  When  chicks  are  fed 
in  the  morning  before  they  consume  very 
much  food  their  crops  are  full.  Is  this 
condition  crop-bound  or  just  natural? 

A.  A.  H. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  do  for  baby 
chicks  that  will  not  eat,  but  I  never  saw 
any  healthy  ones  that  would  not.  If  your 
chicks  refuse  to  eat  scratch  grains,  they 
are  probably  being  overfed  upon  some¬ 
thing  else;  possibly  they  may  be  getting 
enough  weed  seeds,  etc.,  from  the  litter 
to  fill  their  crops.  I  have  never  had  any 
trouble  from  using  the  chaff  from  hay 
mows  for  litter.  I  strongly  suspect  that 
you  are  overfeeding  your  chicks,  though 
full  crops  are  not  necessarily  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  this ;  they  fill  easily.  It  may  be 
that  the  chicks  scatter  the  grain  that  you 
feed  in  the  litter  and  fill  up  on  it  without 
your  knowledge ;  you  do  not  say  how 
you  feed  it.  At  any  rate,  cut  down  on 
the  amount  that  you  are  feeding  until  the 
chicks  are  hungry  and  want  to  eat.  Un¬ 
less  they  are  sick,  that  won’t  be  long. 
Epsom  salts  will  not  cure  white  diar¬ 
rhoea.  True  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  is  a 
germ  disease  for  which  no  satisfactory 
cure  has  been  found  ;  whitish  discharges, 
often  called  white  diarrhoea,  are  usually 
due  to  over  or  improper  feeding,  chilling 
or  unhealthful  conditions  of  some  kind. 
The  natural  suspicion  arising  from  read¬ 
ing  your  letter  is  that  you  are  overfeed¬ 
ing  upon  some  one  or  more  kinds  of  food 
and  that  your  troubles  arise  from  that. 
Chicks  need  but  little  at  a  time,  and  that 
little  often.  m.  b.  d. 


“Well,  how  did  you  enjoy  your  visit 
to  the  dentist’s?”  “I  was  bored  to  tears.” 
— Boston  Transcript. 


TOCKTON 


S.C.  While  Leghorns 

Stockton  Leghorns  are  bred  from 
selected  free-range,  heavy-laying 
stock.  There  are  no  better  all- 
around  utility  chicks  at  any  price. 
The  supply  is  going  fast.  Send  your 
order  now.  Immediate  delivery. 

Per  Hundred  $1012 
Per  Thousand  $10022 

Pullets,  8  to  10  weeks  old,  80c  each;  12  weeks  old,  $1.00 
All  shipments  prepaid.  Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  Y  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS 


S.C.  Ancona  Chix 

$12  per  100.  Baker’s  strain.  Pure  bred.  My  own 
flock,  Also  White  Leghorns,  $9.  Barred  Rocks. 
$11,  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

C.  A.  CARLIN  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SO  A  U  P  n  M  A  Q  Sheppard  strain.  Selected  hatch- 
•  u.  HU  llU  11  HO  ing  eggs,  *2—15,  $10— 100,  pre¬ 
paid.  Baby  chicks,  *1  3—50  .  *25— 100.  10-wkg. -old  pul¬ 
lets,  *1.50.  G.  Simms  Box  Y  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Uolnhlnn  Blue  Andalusians,  Tom  Barron  White 

nalCning  LggS  Leghorns,  White  Japanese  Silkies. 
$2.50  per  15.  AUGUSTUS  KAYNOB,  Hampton  Hay»,  ,\.  Y. 

For  Sale— Two  Hundred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  lleim 
and  10  Roosters,  at  $1.25  apiece.  Good  layers.  Address 

O.  Person  Hawleyville,  Conn. 

60  White  Wyandotte  Hens 

S.  W.  KLINE  -  Middlecreeb,  Pa. 

partridge  Rock  Chicks,  20e.  Twelve  Pekin  Duck  eggs, 
r  $1.50,  postpaid.  Mrs.  JESSIE  C4RLET0N.  Williamilown.  Vermont 

Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  ... 
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Immediate  Delivery-50, 000  Distinctive  Chicks 

Select  Grade  A  —  Our  Finest  Chicks 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

500  Chicks  1000  Chicks 

White 

Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns 

. $4.00 

$  8.00 

$15.00 

$72.50 

$145.00 

Buff  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns  . . 

0.00 

17.00 

82.50 

100.00 

Barred 

Rocks  . 

.  4.50 

0.00 

17.00 

82.50 

100.00 

Rhode 

Island  Reds  . 

0.00 

18.00 

85.00 

170.00 

White 

Wyandottes  . 

10.00 

20.00 

95.00 

185.00 

White 

Rocks  . 

10.00 

19.00 

90.00 

180.00 

Jersey 

Black  Giants  . 

.  9.50 

18.00 

35.00 

Utility  Grade 

—  Vigorous  Business  Birds 

25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

500'  Chicks  1000  Chicks 

White 

Leghorns  . . 

$6.00 

$12.00 

$55.00 

$110.00 

Brown 

Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns  .  .  . 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

07.50 

135.00 

Barred 

Rocks  . 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

07.50 

135.00 

Rhode 

Island  Reds  . 

.  4.25 

7.50 

15.00 

72.50 

145.00 

White 

Wyandottes  . . 

.  4.50 

8.50 

17.00 

82.50 

100.00 

White 

Rocks  . 

8.50 

17.00 

82.50 

100.00 

Full  count  and  safe  delivery 

guaranteed.  Shipped  by 

parcel  post 

prepaid.  Order 

direct 

from  this  ad,  enclosing  check  or  money  order. 

Big/  beautifully  ^illustrated  catalog,  free  on  request 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


PINE  TREE  BABY  CHICKS 

Healthy,  sturdy,  pure-bred  youngsters  ordered  now  will  be  shipped  im¬ 
mediately  if  desired,  and  at  these  new  low  prices. 

PINE  TREE  Pure-Bred  CHICKS 
50 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $6.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

Wh.  Wyandottes  or  Anconas . . 

Mixed  Chicks . 


ouautyIservice 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . . . .  $ 

Barred  Rocks  or  Rhode  Island  Reds . . 

White  Wyandottes . . . 

8  to  10  weeks  old  White  Leghorn  Pullets  for  immediate  delivery  80c  each;  12  weeks  old  $1.00. 

All  shipments  prepaid.  Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


50 

100 

500 

1,000 

$6.00 

$10.50 

$50.00 

$  95.00 

7.50 

13.00 

65.00 

125.00 

7.50 

13.00 

65.00 

125.00 

9.50 

15.50 

75  00 

150.00 

5.00 

9.50 

45.00 

90.00 

ing  CHICKS 

50 

100 

500 

...  $ 

7.50 

$13.50 

$  65.00 

8.50 

15.50 

77.50 

10.00 

19.00 

95.00 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 


Box  R 


STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


LLP 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 

Buy  NOW  at  Reduced  Prices 

.  Think  what  buy  chicks  like  HUIpot  Quality  Chicks  at  prices  as  low  as  these.  Rush  your  order- 

adding  10  cents  for  Special  Delivery  (if  wanted)  on  each  100  or  less.  y 

FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

White  Leghorns .  $4.00  $7.50  $14>?00  $6^50  $13o!oo 

Black  or  Brown  Leghorns  . 4.00  7.50  14.00  67  50  1 30.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  Anconas .  !  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.50  150.00 

"«ds, . 4.75  8.75  17.00  82.50  160. On 

Roeks .  5.00  8.50  18.00  87  50  170  OO 

White  Wyandottes  or  Black  Minorcas .  5.50  10.50  20.00  97*50  190  00 

..  OF  SPECIAL  MATINGS 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Mating  A),  Wh.  Rocks  26  60  100  600  iOOu 

.»,u0r.  Wyandottes  .  $6.75  $12.75  $25.00  $122.50  $240.00 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Mating  B)t  Blk.  Leg¬ 
horns  or  Barred  Rocks  ....  5.50  10.50  20.00  97.50  190.00 

All  Chicks  Delivered  Postpaid.  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Send  Money  Order 

Check  or  Registered  Letter.  JjpPkJ 

w-  F-  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frcnchlown,  N.  J.  1 


Excellent  Layers  and  proper  ways  of  hatching 
enables  us  to  furnish  chicks  at  low  prices  : 

Tancred-Barron  White  Leghorns 
Parks’  Barred  Rocks  and  Owens’  R.  1.  Reds 
Tarbox  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 
Fawn  or  penciled  Indian  Runner  Ducklings 

Assorted  broiler  chicks  •  8c. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  AND  GUARANTEE. SAFE  ARRIVAL 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  THERESA,  N.  Y. 


12c. 

lOO- 

$11.00 

-  15c. 

lOO— 

14.00 

15c 

100  - 

14.00 

-  35c. 

100— 

32.00 

32c. 

100- 

30.00 

s.  c. 

WHITE 

LEGHORN 


BABY  CHICKS 

Big,  husky  fellows,  full  of  vitality,  from  selected 
heavy  producing,  free  range  breeders  of  thebest  lay¬ 
ing  strains.  Quality,  service,  satisfaction  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  HARRY  F.  PALMER  Middleport,  N.  Y, 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

6 $8  per  100  and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Hogan 
"tested.  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100— 
#8;  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  100— *10;  Barred 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes,  100— *11.  Reds, 
100— *12.  Mixed  chicks,  100— 97.  100%  livedeliv- 
ery  guaranteed.  We  ship  anywhere  by  Parcel 
Post.  Free  Catalog.  Reference .  Ickesburg  State  Bank. 
Johnson’s  Hatchery  Box  40  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

For  delivery  after  June  10  and  July,  at  $3.50  for  25,  $0.50 
for  50,  $12.00  for  100,  $55.00  for  500,  $100.00  per  1,000  The 
famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  chick  will  please  and 
satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer  of  large  white  eggs 
you  ever  had.  Order  now  with  cash  or  25#  of  order  for 
early  delivery.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  anywhere  East 
of  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  Circular  free. 

A.  K.  HAMPTON,  Box  K,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Thorobred  CHICKS-S15  Per  100 

Tom  Barron  strain  White  Leghorns  hutched  from 
our  own  flock  of  2,200  layers.  Largest  poultiy  farm 
in  central  Pennsylvania.  Visitors  welcome. 

Universal  Poultry  Farm  Middleburg,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  imported  Barron  stock  with  records  of  272  to 
314  eggs.  Extra  large  breeders,  buttermilk  fed. 
Best  grade  chicks  each  week  in  June,  only  $15  per 
100.  Second  mating  $12  prepaid.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  K.  T.  EWING 

Importer  and  Breeder  Atlantic,  Pa. 


“North  Country”  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Chicks  $11  per  100.  Ownland  Farm,  Boi497.Hai 


The  better 
kind. 

Hammond,  N,  Y. 


FEB.AND  MARCH  PULLETS 

We  have  several  hundred  S.  C.  W,  Leghorn  pullets. 
February  and  March  hatched,  in  lots  of  50  or  more 
at  $1  each;  less  than  50,  $1.15  each. 

V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

BARTLETT’S  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Trap-nested  and  Pedigreed  for  ten  years.  BABY 
CHICKS.  All  stock  Mass.  State  Tested.  Catalog. 

Emory  H.  Bartlett  Box  13  Enfield,  Mass. 

D.  W.  Young  Strain 

from  birds  that  win,  lay  and  pay,  at  $15  per  100, 
delivery  May  13th,  19th  and  2ist. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


H.  N.  CONNER 


Stockton,  N,  J. 


OU  I  P  If  C  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  lie; 

■*  ■  IV  O  Mixed,  8c.  Special  prices 

on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100 JS  guaranteed.  All  free-range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  MeAlUtervllle,  I’a. 

9  fl  Whifp  I  Pffhnrnv  June>  Jli,y  delivery.  50,000  Tan 
0.  U.  nmie  Legnorns  ered  and  Hollywood  chicks,  *8  78. 
For  immediate  delivery.  2,000  ten- wk. old  eockerelH,  Holly¬ 
wood  and  Tancred  strains,  St.SO.  Kindly  request  inf’nntn. 
100%  live  del.  Sat.  guar.  Trail’s  End  Poultry  Farm,  Gordonsvtlle.  Vo 

S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Kuip  strain.  Bred  to  lay  and  do  lay.  Chicks  for  sale. 
Circular  free.  Hugh  E.  Patterson  Clayton,  N.Y. 

KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  leading  egg  laying  contests.  Hatching  eggs 
half  price  after  May  10.  Chicks  half  price  after  June  1. 
Breeding  liens  and  cocks  at  greatly  reduced  prices  dur¬ 
ing  June,  July  and  August.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT _ - _  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 

CHICKS  £ 4oec°khohn  11c 

from  free  range  farm  flocks  each  Wednesday.  Laid  at  6 
months.  Guaranteed.  Must  please.  Catalogue  free. 

Seibert  Bros.  ltox  It  Kllzubethtown,  Pa. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  ' 

pullets,  May,  June,  July  delivery,  *1.15  each,  In  lots  of 
100,  *1  each.  Codarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N.  J. 
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BEEOPERS’  SUPPLIES -MAY  SPECIAL  PRICE  DRIVE 

5  lbs.  25  lbs.  100  lbs. 

Medium  Brood  Comb  Foundation . 60  lb.  .55  lb.  .50  lb. 

Thin  Surplus  Comb  Foundation . 65  lb.  ,60  lb,  .55  lb. 

Standard  Hoffman  Frames . . . per  100 .  $5.00 


SECTIONS  500  No.  1  4'A  x  4'/4  x  1% . $  6.40  No.  2 . $  5.75 

1000  No.  1  454  x  4,/i  x  1% .  12.60  No.  2 .  11.25 


HIVES  5 — 10  fr.  1  story  Excelsior  Covered  Hives . $12.90 

5 —  8  fr.  1  story  Excelsior  Covered  Hives .  11.90 

5 — 10  fr.  1  story  Metal  Covered  Hives  with  Inner  Covers .  15.65 

5—  8  fr.  1  story  Metal  Covered  Hives  with  Inner  Covers .  14.95 

BEE  VEIL  Muth  Wire  Front,  Best  on  Earth . . 90 


QUEEN  BEES  Three  Banded  or  Golden,  delivery  beginning  April  20th. 

1  Untested. . $  1.25  1  Tested . . . $  2.40 

12  Untested .  14.50  12  Tested .  24.00 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

Pearl  and  Walnut  Sts.  Send  for  our  complete  catalog  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  April  23,  1924. 

B.  P.  KOCK8 

Week  Total 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  81  802 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J .  100  1249 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Del .  87  1319 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  97  1359 

Lewis  Farm.  B.  1 .  85  935 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  Y .  89  1341 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N.  J .  89  1079 

Ontario  A gri.  College,  Can .  83  1141 

Cbas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  87  1337 

Navillus  Rocks,  N.  J . 94  1317 

Wm.H.  Schaff,  N.  J .  95  1320 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES— AFTER  MAY  24th 


Do  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include  our  number  one  chicks  and 
specials.  Our  stock  is  bred  for  quality  and  heavy  egg  production.  Flocks  culled  by  experts  and 
they  will  be  money  makers.  Will  ship  any  number  chicks  from  25  on  Up. 

S.  0.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ,.10c  Silver  Laced  and  Columbian  Wyandottes  15c 

R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  ...12c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . 13p 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes. ..  .14c  Odds  and  Ends  . 10c 

S.  C.  White  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas . 20c 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Attractive  catalogue  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks 
we  furnish  you  a  valuable  book  on  how  to  raise  chicks  and  poultry. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


HIGH  GRADE  BABY  CHICKS 


Reduced  prices  for  May  and  June.  10096  live  delivery  guarantee. 


Varieties 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  grade  AA . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  grade  A . 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  grade  Aa 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  grade  A . 

White  Wyandottes . . . . 


Number  60 

1  00 

BOO 

1  ooo 

.  $7.50 

$14.00 

$67.50 

$125.00 

.  5.50 

10.00 

49.00 

96.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

110.00 

.  6.50 

12.00 

67.50 

114.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

72.60 

Catalogue  of  WONDERFUL  PURE  BRED  CHICKS,  free, 


or  order  from  this  ad. 


TROUTVILLE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  O  Troutville,  Va. 


Pure  Bred  Selected  Flocks 


IOO56  LIVE  DELIVERY 

Strong,  Sturdy,  Northern-grown  Chicks.  Selected,  pure  bred 
stock.  Healthy  Flocks  on  free  range  insure  strength  in  every  Chick.  Order  from  this  Ad. 

Varieties  Prices  on  60  100  300  600  1000 

Leghorns  (S.  C.  White  and  Brown)  $7.00  $13  $38  $62  $120 

Barred  Rocks  %  8  00  15  43  72  140 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks  $12.00  per  100  straight. 


Hatched  under  beat  conditions  in  Newtown  Incubators.  Every  Chick  carefully  Inspected.  100  per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Reference  State  Commercial  Savings  Bank,  this  city.  Write  for$prices  on  special  matings. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY  Box  57  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Baby  Chicks  from  the  Famous  Picturesque  Farm 

These  chicks  are  from  all  breeding  stock  that  have  been  carefully  selected  and  culled  by  expert  men  for  egg 
■a  roduction,  type,  color,  etc.  By  ordering  chicks  from  this  advertisement  you  will  get  chicks  that  must  satisfy 


25 

50 

100 

600 

1000 

25 

60 

100 

600 

.  1000 

R.  I.  Reds . 

$4.50 

$9.00 

$17.00 

$80.00 

$155.00 

J.  B.  Giants  . 

•  }  $11.00 

$22.00 

$40.00 

$190.00 

$370.00 

Barred  Rocks,. 

4.50 

9.00 

17.00 

80.00 

155  00 

Approved . . . 

W.  Wyandottes 

5.00 

9.50 

19.00 

90.00 

180.00 

J.  B.  Giants 

•  }  9.00 

17.00 

30.00 

145.00 

280.00 

W.  Leghorns.. 

4.00 

7.50 

15.00 

70.00 

135.00 

Utility . 

CHICKS  READY 

FOR  IMMEDIATE 

SHIPMENT 

Mixed . 

6.00 

11.00 

50.00 

95.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival  and  parcel  post  prepaid. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Box  71-B,  Trenton  Junction.  N.  J. 


CONNECTICUT  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  MAY  S.C.  White  LegheJrns— M*ay\h.,te. .^!*.nd.0*te.8. .  lOO 

#2.— lOO  less  each  week.  Discounts  on  500  and  1,000  orders. 

Our  honesty  is  your  protection"  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  SWELY 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
witli  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3.000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity,  12,000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  #1  or  sent 
with  all  #10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 
SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y.  Box  75 


“For  the  Poultry  man  who  demands  something  better” 

Wene-Ells  Chicks 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WENE-ELLS  FARMS 

Desk  B.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass'n. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Member  N.  V.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Strain  BABY  CHICKS 

Grade  A  and  Certified,  after  May  12th,  $16  and 
$28  per  100.  June  chicks,  grade  A,  $12  per  100; 
$50  per  600.  8-weeks  pullets.  All  males  cer¬ 
tified.  No  eggs  bought  for  hatching.  Circular. 

MATTITUCK  L.  I..  N-  Y. 

Arthur  H.  Penny  Lovell  Gordon 


5,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

FOR  JUNE  DELIVERY.  These  chicks  are  all  from  our 
own  breeders  and  are  bred  for  size,  vigor  and  high 
egg  production,  Price,  $12  perlOO  or  WIO  per  100  for 
all  orders  of  200  and  over.  We  prepay  postage  and 
guarantee  100  %  live  delivery.  10%  cash  books  your 
order.  CLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM,  LaFaroeville,  N.  Y. 


Free  range  yearling  breeders  used.  Custom  Hatch¬ 
ing,  S3  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  S20  per  hundred. 
SUNSET  FARM 

J.  J.  REILLY.  Supt.  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

Trapnested,  pedigreed  hens,  muted  to  cockerels  of  Holly¬ 
wood’s  best  pen  (direct)  280  to  304  eggs.  Prices,  $22  per  100. 
Wkl’y  shipm’ts.  A.  H.  FinQar.Sunnybroolt  Poultry  Farm.Elizaville.N.T. 


Single  Comb 

White  Leghorns 

Eggs  and  Chicks 

also  8  to  10  weeks  old  pullets 

from  first  prize  winners 

Booking  Orders  Now 

Write  for  circular  describing  stock- 

LONE  ELM  LEGHORN  FARM 

Bailston  Spa,  N,  Y. 


Kirkup’s  1™  £  Chicks 

:  —QUALITY  □  RE  LI  A  BILITY - 

Bred  for  vigor,  size  and  large  white  eggs. 
All  breeding  stock  carefully  selected  by  Corn¬ 
ell  expert.  Chicks  hatched  in  our  new  Buck¬ 
eye  incubators  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Safe 
delivery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy 
chicks  guaranteed.  Sold  out  up  to  May  14tli. 
On  May  14th.  $20  per  100  in  lots  of  500  or  more. 
After  May  14th,  $15  per  100  in  any  quantity. 
Folder  and  references  on  request. 

Send  for  June  Prices, 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S:  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8-10-12  weeks  old.  June  and  July  Delivery. 
Now  booking  orders  for  May  and  June 

BABY  CHICKS 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM  ::  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 


300,000  LARGE  HUSKY  BABY 
CHICKS  FOR  1924 

Hatches  due  every  Tuesday.  S.  C.  White 
and  Brown  Leghorn,  12c;  Barred  Rocks, 
15c;  Broilers,  10c,  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


W.  P.  HOOKS 

W.  C.  Matthews.  Del .  7T  1450 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Oktusha  Farm.  Ohio .  91  932 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn....  76  951 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  100  1404 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . . .  91  1097 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J . 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

F.  S.  Chapin.  Mass . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J..  . 
Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J....  .. 

F.  A,  Woodward,  N.  J . 

Rosewood  Place,  N,  J . 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN8 


Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  W,  Bottcher.  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  J . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Marcel  Sassen.  N.  .1 . 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J . 

Eigen rauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J . . . 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

North  llaledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J.... 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

Barne’s  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y . . 

The  lloehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L,  C.  Beall.  Jr,  Wash . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash  . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N.  J . 

Brockman’s  Poultry  B’arm.S.  C . 

Windy  Brow  Farm.  N.  J . 

Oedarhurst.  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

RobertO.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

Cherry  Croft  Farm,  N.  J . 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  O . 

F.  H.  Clafiin,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  . 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n . 

Harry  N.  Connor,  N.  J . 

Fairview  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J  . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

S,  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  S.  Ellis,  N.  J . 

I),  E.  Evans,  Pa . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . . 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.  J  . 

Associated  Farms,  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . . 

W.  A.  Foster,  N.  J . 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . . 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . . 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N.  J . 

Paul  L,  Holcombe.  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N,  Y  . 

Magnolia  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.  J . 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J . 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Dr.  J  S.  Nief,  N.  J . 

Old  Orchard  Farm.  N.  J . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J . 

8.  C.  Price,  Pa . 

Puritas  Springs  Poultry  Farm,  O . 

M.  J.  Quad  enbush  N.  J . 

Allend  le  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.  J . 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa.. . 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.  J  . 

Fred  Warren,  N.  J . 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Le  Roy  Wilcox,  N,Y . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y . . 
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1354 
1186 
1074 
1011 
835 
1168 
1104 
.  837 
878 


1404 

1395 

1143 

1277 

1239 
1262 
1196 
1430 

991 

1550 

1390 

1012 

1354 
1552 
1193 
1522 
1616 

1775 
1706 
1196 
1206 
1761 
1800 
1452 
977 
1768 

976 

1278 
1363 
1167 
1819 
1104 
1043 
1401 
1247 
1187 

996 

1776 
1726 
1690 
1133 
1175 
1280 
1527 
1191 
1480 
1305 
1395 
1229 
1085 
1284 
1129 
1450 
1041 
1236 

1355 
1126 
1101 

1276 

1240 

1245 

1277 
766 

1621 

1220 

1172 

1246 
1276 
1546 

898 

1162 

1333 

1372 

922 

875 


Total . 9165  126419 


Doctoring  Chickens 

The  following  Spartan-like  advice  is 
given  by  the  management  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  egg-laying  contest  at  Stores: 

There  is  a  general  agreement  among 
authorities  that  the  doctoring  of  poultry 
is  not  to  be  recommended  except  in  case 
of  a  few  diseases  such  as  chicken  pox. 
colds  and  cases  of  intestinal  worms. 


There  are  two  very  good  reasons  for  this 
belief:  First,  the  unit  of  production  of 
the  individual  bird  is  so  small  on  the 
commercial  plant  that  if  a  man’s  time  is 
worth  anything  it  is  too  valuable  to  spend 
treating  sick  chickens  individually  unless 
they  are  show  specimens  of  great  individ¬ 
ual  value.  Second,  the  cured  chicken  is 
always  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
flock,  because  its  identity  is  likely  to  be 
overlooked  or  forgotten,  and  it  goes  into 
the  breeding  pen  and  may  perpetuate 
through  the  offspring  that  constitutional 
weakness  that  was  one  of  the  primary 
causes  of  its  being  ill.  The  opinion  of 
practically  all  poultrymen  who  rear  large 
numbers  of  fowls  is  that  in  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  cases  of  diseases  the  birds 
ought  to  be  killed.  The  only  treatment 
recommended  for  the  poultryman  is  to 
give  treatment  when  it  can  be  applied  to 
a  flock  conveniently  and  with  reasonable 
expectation  of  beneficial  results.  Treat 
individuals  only  when  the  treatment  is 
simple,  easy  and  needs  to  be  administered 
but  a  very  few  times. 


50,000  WHITE 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 
at  These  Reduced  Prices 


Kerr’s  Guarantee!  White  Leghorn 
Chicles  are  bred  under  the  supervision 
of  our  own  experts. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PRICES 


Kerr’s 

Utility  Prices 


Kerr’s  Special 
Matings  Prices 


100  Chicks  $14.00 
50  “  7.50 

25  “  4.00 


100  Chicks  $19.00 
50  “  10.00 

25  “  5.25 


The  price  for  500  chicks  is  %  cent 
less  per  chick,  and  for  1,000  chicks,  one 
cents  less  per  chick  than  the  100  lot 
price. 

Order  today.  Ask  for  our 
1924  Kerr  Chick  Book. 


THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Box  No.  9  Box  No.  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

D _ U.  Q  Rnv  Nn  Q 


HOLLYWOOD 

MATED— $15  per  100 
Rural  Strain,  $13 
Brown  Leghorns  $1 4-$1 3 

Stock  certified  by  Michigan 
Baby  Chick  Association 
Anconas— Barred  Rocks 
Large  illustrated  catalogFREE 
RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  103  Zeeland,  Mich. 


12c  CHICKS  14c 

14c  each  from  May  10  to  May  23 
12c  each  after  May  23 
in  lots  of  100  or  more 

Big  hatches  of  splendid  chicks  from 
our  vigorous,  high-producing  White 
Leghorns  allows  us  to  reduce  our 
May  prices  almost  one-half.  This 
is  your  chance  to  get  high  quality 
stock  at  lowest  prices. 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  Ass’n 
Box  F  4  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


AT  REDUCED 

PRICES 

50 

100 

500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

Barred  Rocks 

R.  1.  Reds 

6.50 

112.00 

55.00 

Assorted  Chicks 

4.00 

8.00 

For  ihipment  any  Tne».,  Wed.  or  Thur.  after  May  17th 

Every  chick  guaranteed  from  the  best  of  free  range 
stock.  1  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Excellent  hutches  make  these  prices  possible.  Order 
yours  today.  Special  prices  on  larger  quantities. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


MEADOW  BROOK  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Only 

12c 

This  low  price  for  deliveries  after  May  17 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  and  postage  prepaid 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton  -  n.  J. 


FROM 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 
Ferris  Leghorns,  10c 
Barred  Rocks,  12c 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SCHWEGLER’S 


“T H  0  R-O-B  RE  D 

BABY  CHICKS 

Live  and  Lay” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  an 
White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Ancona 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  W; 
andottes,  12c  and  tip.  Order  now  for  Marc! 
April  and  May  delivery.  97%  live  delivei 
guaranteed.  Write  for  Free  baby  chick  boo 
F.  A.  SCI!  WEGLEK,207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N. 


TT/-1T 7- ry  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
(  (—1  1 1  K  ^  10c;  Barred  Rocks,  13c;  Reds. 

13c,  and  Mixed,  8c  each.  100% 
Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE.  Prop. 

McAlisterville,  Pa 
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NEW  MOLINE  PLOWr  CO. 

Moline,  III. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  l-eceiptof  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  ns  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  8atisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
frelirht  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


The  Auto  Shoe 

Still  Going  Strong 

Everyone  satisfied  or  money  back. 
Made  of  soft  Chocolate  Elk  leather 
with  a  “Gleasonite”  combina¬ 
tion  outer-sole  and  heel,  which  is 
guaranteed  to  wear  for  four 
months;  or  double  leather  soles 
if  you  wish  them.  Sizes  5-11. 
Sent  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Try  a  pair  with  this  new 
Gleasonite  outer- sole. 

Price  $5.00 


DUMAIS  SHOE  CO. 
Dept.  A 

20  Foundry  Street. 
Brockton,  Mass. 


FARM  BARGAIN,  70  ACRES 


Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

SICKNESS  .MAKES  QUICK  SALE  NECESSARY-62  acre 
fertile  tillage,  balance  woods,  healthy  location.  Close  t< 
?n1^,el\ie?r’es'  Horses,  cows,  chickens,  new  equipment 
10,000,  half  cash.  Complete  description  on  application 


ULSTER  REALTY  AGENCY 

Farms,  Homes ,  Estates 

276  Fair  Street _ Kingston,  N.  Y. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 


We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 


the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  1 4th  Street  New  York  City 


Better  Farm  Employment— 

An  Agricultural  Service  Agency,  conduct¬ 
ed  by  experienced  farmers.  We  aim  to  bring 
the  right  man  to  the  right  job.  Farm 
Workers,  experienced,  wanted  and  supplied, 
for  all  agricultural  and  estate  positions.  Also 
Farm  Engineering  Services. 

Farm  Employment  —  Reports  —  Management 
C.  Drysdale  Black  Ct  Co. 

140  Cedar  St.  New  York  City 

FARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash,  income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18 — Landis  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


DELAWARE  AND  MARYLAND  FARM  BARGAINS 

W  rite  for  free  booklet. 

MATTHEWS  FARM  AGENCY,  Inc. 

1007M8  Market  St.  Wilmington,  Delaware 


The  Olivia  Sage  School  of  Practical  Nursing 

offers  a  one-year’s  course  in  special  bedside  nurs¬ 
ing  to  a  limited  number  of  women.  Classes  are 
formed  quarterly.  Pupils  receive  maintenance, 
uniform  and  salary.  Apply  to  DIRECTOR,  New  York  Infir¬ 
mary  for  Women  and  Children.  321  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City 

the  Best  Chocolate  Bars,  Mints  and  Chewing  Gum 

Be  my  agent.  Everybody  will  buy  from  yon.  Write 
today.  Free  samples.  MILTON  GORDON 
1217  Jackson  St  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  jnst  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  acconnt  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
133  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Cow  Refuses  Roughage 

I  have  a  large  Holstein  cow  that  does 
not  eat  any  hay  or  silage.  All  she  likes 
to  eat  is  grain.  What  can  I  feed  her  to 
give  her  an  appetite?  She  is  a  big  milker. 

Rhode  Island.  s.  s. 

A  dairy  cow  which  does  not  consume 
enough  roughage  can  be  induced  to  con¬ 
sume  this  product  by  mixing  the  grain 
with  good  hay  or  the  coarser  material. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  scald  the 
hay  or  cut  cornstalks  and  mix  this  with 
the  bran,  and  oftentimes  the  addition  of 
moitened  beet  pulp  to  the  mixture  will 
correct  this  condition.  If  one  selects  i 
choice  roughage,  such  as  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  and  then  reduces  the  grain 
somewhat  until  the  cow  takes  to  eating 
this  roughage,  the  condition  can  be  like¬ 
wise  corrected. 


Ration  with  Oats  and  Barley 

I  would  like  to  know  what  grain  ration 
to  feed  for  milk.  We  have  good  mixed 
hay,  and  oats  and  barley  off  the  farm. 

New  York.  g.  w.  s. 

With  plenty  of  oats  and  barley  as  a 
basis  for  a  ration  for  dairy  cows,  and 
assuming  that  you  have  neither  silage 
nor  legume  hay,  we  believe  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  combination  is  desirable  :  Ground 
oats  and  barley,  450  lbs. ;  cottonseed 
meal,  43  per  cent,  200  lbs. ;  wheat  bran, 
100  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  150  lbs. ;  gluten 
feed,  100  lbs. 

Feed  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  for  each  314 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day,  and  allow 
the  animals  all  the  roughage  that  they 
will  consume.  It  is  assumed  that  your 
cows  will  be  out  to  grass  when  this  ration 
is  available,  and  it  ought  to  materially 
increase  the  flow  of  milk. 


Feeding  Family  Cow 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  purchased  a 
Jersey  cow  for  family  use.  She  freshened 
on  the  11th  of  last  month.  She  has  been 
getting  all  the  hay  she  can  eat,  3  lbs.  of 
beet  pulp,  wetted,  in  two  equal  feedings, 
and  5  lbs.  of  ready  mixed  feed  in  two 
equal  feedings.  I  weighed  her  milk  to¬ 
day,  and  this  morning  she  gave  16  lbs.  6 
oz.,  and  in  the  evening  14  lbs.  2  oz.  We 
churned  today,  and  from  about  three 
quarts  of  cream  we  got  2  lbs.  14  oz.  of 
butter.  This  was  from  five  days’  .skim¬ 
ming,  and  we  have  all  the  milk  and 
cream  for  table  use ;  also  taking  out 
whole  milk  for  a  young  baby  from  each 
milking.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is 
whether  the  cow  is  getting  what  she 
should  for  this  amount  of  milk.  We  have 
fairly  good  pasture,  and  although  the 
green  grass  is  not  large  yet,  the  cow 
is  in  the  pasture  picking  all  day. 

M.  A.  J. 

A  grade  Jersey  producing  36  lbs.  of  6 
per  cent  milk  per  day  should  have  about 
1214  lbs.  of  grain  per  day,  so  if  you  are 
feeding  only  8  lbs.  of  grain  it  is  likely 
that  the  cow  will  lose  somewhat  in  flesn, 
also  that  this  flow  of  milk  cannot  be  kept 
at  the  present  level  without  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  feeding.  If  the  cow  is  in  good 
flesh  there  would  be  an  advantage  in 
changing  from  a  20  to  a  24  per  cent  feed, 
and  it  is  most  likely  that  her  flow  of  milk 
would  increase  by  providing  a  ration  car¬ 
rying  less  fiber  and  compounded  from  in¬ 
gredients  of  higher  quality.  Ground  bar¬ 
ley  and  ground  oats  are  relatively  high 
An  fiber,  and  the  molasses  is  not  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  cornmeal.  If  you  have  some  of 
this  mixed  feed  on  hand,  however,  it 
would  be  well  to  add  10  per  cent  of  hom¬ 
iny  meal  and  10  per  cent  of  linseed  meal. 

I  think  you  are  making  a  mistake  ;o 
turn  this  cow  out  to  pasture  so  early  in 
the  Spring.  Not  only  is  it  hard  on  the 
pasture,  but  it  is  nearly  as  hard  on  the 
cow,  for  once  her  appetite  is  focused 
upon  the  hahit  of  green  feed  that  she  ob¬ 
tains,  it  becomes  a  more  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  to  provide  a  ration  that  will  be  satis¬ 
fying.  The  lower  protein  feed  could  be 
used  advantageously  after  the  grass  is 
sufficiently  developed  so  that  she  can  ob¬ 
tain  an  abundance  of  forage  from  this 
source,  but  until  then  I  should  advise  the 
feeding  of  a  ration  more  concentrated  and 
carrying  24  per  cent  of  protein. 

It  is  evident  that  you  have  an  excep¬ 
tional  family  cow  and  you  are  far-sighted 
in  attempting  to  provide  a  ration  that 
will  enable  her  to  maintain  her  flesh  and 
condition  and  to  keep  her  production  at 
the  maximum. 


“The  crows  went  over 


and  pulled  up  my 

neighbor’s  corn” 


sA 


writes  J.  E.  Meyers,  of  West  Salem, 
Ohio,  And  from  that  day  on  Mr. 
Meyer’s  crow  troubles  were  over, 
“for,”  he  said  further,  "I  tested  your 
Crow  Repellent  and  found  it  to  be 
just  as  you  recommended.’’ 

"Will  never  try  to  plant  corn  with¬ 
out  it,”  is  what  C.  C.  Mulchmore, 
Pike,  N.  H.,  says  about  its  value. 


“I  could  not  find  a  hill  pulled,” 
is  the  word  we  get  from  G.  White 
Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

“I  recommend  it  for  every  corn- 
raiser,”  is  the  way  the  letter  reads 
from  J.  Putnin,  Wolcott,  Vt. 

“Crows  give  my  corn-field  a  wide 
berth,”  says  H.  Van  Onlen,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

is  the  one  sure  cure  for  crow  troubles.  Not  only  crows,  but  moles,  squirrels 
and  all  pests  will  leave  your  corn-field  severely  alone,  if  you  coat  your  seed- 
corn  in  it,  just  before  planting.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  and 
it  positively  will  not  clog  the  planter.  It  is  not  poisonous,  and  therefore,  will 
not  kill  birds  or  animals,  but,  it  WILL  keep  your  corn-fields  free  from  damage 
that  runs  into  money  and  time,  if  you  have  to  keep  re-planting  all  the  time. 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half 
size  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in 
stock,  then  order  direct.  Read  our  “Money  Back”  guarantee.  Address. 
Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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Seed  coated  with  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent 


WE  will  make  you  a  liberal  allowance  on 
your  old  milker  and  show  you  how  a 
new  Perfection  will  soon  pay  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  increased  milk  flow  alone. 

It  is  extravagant  to  milk  by  hand  or  with  a 
worn-out  machine  when  the  19,000  Perfection 
Milkers  sold  in  the  last  ten  years  show  such 
perfect  satisfaction.  Write  us  fully  and  we  will 
make  you  a  proposition. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

21 15  E.  Hennepin  Ave.  464  So.  Clinton  St. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  °r  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION 

MILKER. 


raewnorter 

No.  21  Hand 
Fertilizer 
Distributor 


Extreme 
width 
30  inches 


Shipping  wt.  85  lbs. 


OPift/Uli  FERTILIZER  EVENLY 

Capacity:  Every  market  gardener  needs  this 
so  lbs.  McWhorter  Fertilizer  Distributor— long  the 
standard  throughout  the  Eastern  and  South¬ 
ern  States.  Spreads  fertilizer  (or  lime)  in  the 
furrow,  beside  the  growing  crop  or  broadcast 
to  a  width  of  30  inches.  Instantly  regulated 
to  sow  from  200  lbs.  to  a  ton  per  acre.  Force 
Feed  Belt  assures  even  distribution.  Strong, 
light  and  simple.  Any  man  or  boy  can  handle 
it  and  do  a  first-class  job.  Quickly  pays  for 
itself  in  time  and  fertilizer  saved. 

Write  for  price  and  FREE  booklet. 

BATEMAN  BROS.,  Inc.,  624-A  South  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EASY  TO  START 
THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON 
MODEL  “N”  FARM  ENGINE 

Ea»y-to- Start,  regardless  of  the  weather,  is 
one  of  the  big  features  of  this  all-round 
farm  engine. 

When  your  field  work  is  pressing  and  the 
chores  must  be  done  in  a  hurry,  isn’t  it  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  know  that  your  engine  is  going 
to  start  right  off  and  run  smoothly,  quietly, 
and  continuously  until  the  job  is  done? 
That’s  where  a  Fuller  &  Johnson  Model  “N” 
fills  the  bill”, saving  time,  labor  and  money. 
Write  for  catalog  21 A  and  learn  all  about 
these  Easy-to-Start  Engines  that  give  ten  to 
twenty  years  constant,  economical  service. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  Mfg.  Co. 

Exclusive  Engine  Manufacturers 
Established  1840 

53  Rowe  Street  Madison,  Wis. 

Built  in  Sizes  ,9  and  12  H.P. 


FOR  SALE 

Fairbanks-Morse  Horizontal  Kerosene  Oil  Engine 

10  H  P.  with  60  Gal.  Tank  and  Bosh  Magneto. 
Guaranteed  in  perfectcondition  Price,  $140,  F.O.  B. 

W.  R,  PAR'iSEN  166  Dundee  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

_ _ Phone — Lambert  3Z6011. 

When  You  Build  That  New  Silo— USIC 

LACEY’S  Improved  SILO  HOOPS 

Strong— Easy  to  Apply— Cost  Less — Flexible.  Made 
in  all  desired  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  folder  and 
price  list.  Elmer  B.  Lacey,  Mir.,  Kndicott,  N.Y. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Co mmzM 
tZ  PomMrfy&w 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip- 

ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 

(  w  X 

Marketing  Methods: 

587  pages,  342  illust- 

rations;  beautifully 

printed  and  bound. 

J  j 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  tale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  SL,  New  York 
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Own  Your  Own  Thresher 

Be  MONEY  AHEAD  at  the  End  of  the  Season 

THRESH  when  your  grain  is  in  the  best  condition — when  the  weather  is 
just  right.  Waiting  a  single  day  often  means  a  loss.  Sell  early  if  the 
market  is  right.  Or  thresh  early  and  be  ready  to  sell  when  you  think 
the  price  is  right.  Have  all  the  advantages  on  your  side.  You  can  do  it  this 
year  by  “threshing  your  own”  with  an 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 
Steel  Separator 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters,  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  can  think  of  just  three  services 
where  we  get  more  than  our  money’s 
worth  : 

1.  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

2.  The  New  York  subways  (20  miles’ 
ride  for  5  cents). 

3.  *Tlie  United  States  mails  (2  cents 
around  the  world). 

The  subways  and  the  mails  are  run  at 
a  lose.  I  sincerely  hope  that  The  R. 
N.-Y'.  publishers  are  able  to  make  their 
just  and  well-earned  profit.  With  free 
legal  advice,  claims  collected  and  certi¬ 
fied  advertisements,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
clean,  well-written  and  authoritative  pa¬ 
per.  I  would  subscribe  for  it  even  were  I 
a  Chinese  laundryman.  I  would  feel  re¬ 
lieved  if  I  were  sure  that  the  publishers 
were  able  to  find  some  loose  change  in  the 
till  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  because 
the  happy  and  easy  way  of  falling  back 
on  the  taxpayers  to  make  up  the  deficits 
which  the  subways  and  mails  enjoy  is  not 
available  to  your  paper.  E.  e.  r. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  an  appreciation  of  the  service 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  expressed 
in  an  unusual  way.  Many  subscribers 
have  expressed  the  same  thought  in  ask¬ 
ing  how  we  are  able  to  produce  such  a 
paper  at  $1  per  year,  and  recommending 
that  the  subscription  price  be  doubled. 
Fakers  and  schemers  may  appear  to  be 
successful  for  a  time,  but  prosperity  on 
an  unsound  basis  cannot  last.  It  is  rare¬ 
ly  that  an  honest  attempt  to  render  the 
public  an  unselfish  service  does  not  prove 
a  financial  success.  The  R.  N.-Y.  boasts 
of  the  loyalty  of  more  than  200.000  farm¬ 
ers,  a  large  proportion  of  which  would 
voluntarily  come  to  the  rescue  were  the 
paper  in  financial  difficulty.  Happily 
there  is  no  occasion  for  this,  as  our  rev¬ 
enue  has  always  been  sufficient  to  “keep 
the  sheriff  from  the  door.”  and  such  vol¬ 
untary  appreciations  we  value  more  high¬ 
ly  than  any  possible  array  of  figures  in 
a  bank  account. 


with  the  business  in  when  he  called. 
This  is  one  of  the  detestable  types  of  the 
mushroom  variety  of  radio  houses  which 
give  the  buying  public  such  raw  deals  in 
the  trade.  Our  efforts  in  behalf  of  our 
subscriber  have  availed  us  nothing,  and 
as  a  final  analysis  the  case  is  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  postal  inspec¬ 
tors,  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  United 
States  mails. 

What  about  the  reliability  of  National 
Association  of  Automobiles  of  Jersey 
City,  Tube  Concourse  Bldg.,  and  280 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City?  An 
agent  from  this  association,  Jersey  City 
branch,  called  on  my  husband  in  my  ab¬ 
sence  and  about  convinced  him  that  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing,  as  he  would  get 
insurance,  free  towing,  discount  on  sup¬ 
plies,  and  a  number  of  other  good  things. 
However,  we  never  decide  on  such  things 
without  talking  it  over  together,  so  he 
told  the  man  to  come  back  later.  As  soon 
as  I  saw  the  papers  he  left  here  I  said, 
“I  believe  that’s  what  ‘Publisher’s  Desk’ 
has  warned  against,  and  before  you  do 
anything  let  me  write  to  them.”  The 
man  came  back  the  same  day  I  got  home, 
and  I  told  him  I  was  writing  to  you. 
He  went  away  very  much  disgruntled 
and  asked  us  to  let  him  hear  from  us  if 
we  decided  to  join  the  association.  Mem¬ 
bership  fee  is  $12  a  year. 

Whenever  anyone  comes  with  anything 
at  all,  I  say,  “Does  The  R.  N.-Y.  carry 
your  advertisement?  If  not,  then  I  don’t 
want  your  fruit  trees,”  or  whatever  it  is 
he  is  selling.  It’s  a  fine  thing  to  know 
that  ,in  this  material  world  where  so 
many  sharks  swim  among  the  gullible, 
there  is  one  source  of  honest,  dependable 
information  open  to  all.  MRS.  K.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  referred  to  these  “service  con¬ 
tracts”  a  number  of  times  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  This  subscriber  mentions  “insur¬ 
ance”  as  one  of  the  benefits  under  the 
contract.  None  of  the  service  contracts 
providing  for  free  towing,  etc.,  provide 
for  insurance.  Many  people  have  signed 
these  contracts  believing  they  are  pur¬ 
chasing  insurance.  This  so-called  “as¬ 
sociation”  has  not  sufficient  financial  rat¬ 
ing  to  warrant  country  people  entering 
into  a  contract  with  it ;  and,  as  before 
stated,  we  regard  these  “service  con¬ 
tracts”  as  of  questionable  value  anyhow. 
Automobile  owners  desiring  protection 
should  take  out  insurance  in  some  well- 
established  insurance  company. 


This  all-steel,  “individual”  separator 
is,  first  of  all,  a  Rumely.  Operates 
on  the  same  time  -  tested  principles 
that  have  made  the  Rumely  Ideal 
Separator  the  pride  of  professional 
threshermen  for  years.  At  saving 
grain  and  cleaning  grain  it  has  no 
real  rival. 

The  ideal  size  for  a  two-plow  tractor. 
Light  -  running,  handles  easily,  has 
unusual  capacity  for  its  size. 

Some  Important  Features 

Practically  100%  steel  construction. 
Heavy  galvanized  iron  predominates. 
All  metal  parts  painted  and  var¬ 
nished  for  additional  protection. 


Fireproof  construction,  no  warping 
no  matter  how  long  you  leave  it  out 
of  doors. 

Very  sturdy,  and  with  reasonable 
care,  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Every  adjustment,  oil  hole  and  grease 
cup  is  on  the  outside.  A  simple  lever 
raises  or  lowers  concaves.  Blast, 
sieves  and  even  the  chaffer  are  han¬ 
dled  from  the  outside.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  easy  for  “inexperienced” 
threshermen  to  handle. 

There  are  many  features  we  cannot 
show  here.  Find  out  about  them 
now.  Write  us  for  special  catalog. 
Address  Dept.  ZZ. 


What  do  you  think  of  the  Duplex  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Industries,  Inc..  1S19  Broad- 
wav.  New  York,  as  an  investment? 

New  York.  h.  d.  j. 

We  think  the  motion  picture  business 
•as  a  whole  is  a  good  one  for  country  peo¬ 
ple  to  steer  clear  of,  from  an  investment 
standpoint.  This  is  particularly  good  ad¬ 
vice  where  the  concern  is  not  established 
on  a  profitable  basis.  The  circular  of 
this  concern  contains  all  the  standard 
varieties  of  “get-rich-quick  dope” — how 
millions  were  made  in  certain  other  en¬ 
terprises.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  lost  in  a  host  of  others. 

I  would  like  your  opinion  of  Armour 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Dayton,  O. 
It  doesn’t  sound  good  to  me.  d.  r.  R. 

Michigan. 

This  concern  advertises  “Most  liberal 
tire  guarantee  ever  written.”  The  com¬ 
pany  claims  in  its  advertising  to  be  ac¬ 
tual  manufacturers,  but,  strange,  we  find 
no  rating  for  the  concern  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  agency  books.  It  is  easy  to  write  a 
“liberal  guarantee”  when  there  is  nothing 
back  of  it.  Such  guarantees  are  worth 
little  to  the  auto  tire  buyers. 

On  May  28,  1023,  a  check  for  $35  was 
sent  to  the  Broadway  Electrical  Novelty 
House  (“radio  and  electrical  goods  of 
the  cut  price  mail  order  house” ) ,  134 
Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  The  order 
called  for  a  Westinghouse  Radiola  tube 
set  complete.  The  money  was  drawn  on 
the  check  at  our  bank  on  June  2.  but  we 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  word 
from  this  company,  nor  have  we  received 
the  set.  Will  you  kindly  assist  us  in  our 
endeavor  to  obtain  that  which  is  legiti¬ 
mately  due  us?  w-  H- 

New  York. 

After  repeated  nagging  on  the  part  of 
our  subscriber,  a  set  was  sent  out  whica 
was  very  inferior  and  nothing  as  repre¬ 
sented.  The  set  was  immediately  re¬ 
turned  to  the  company  and  the  request 
made  that  the  order  be  fulfilled  as  ad¬ 
vertised,  or  the  refund  of  the  money  made. 
To  date  nothing  has  been  done,  and  the 
complaint  has  been  in  controversy  since 
last  May.  This  company  occupies  a  small 
place  in  the  basement  of  the  above  ad¬ 
dress  and  our  representative  could  never 
find  anyone  who  was  actively  connected 


Once  more  I  come  to  you  for  a  favor, 
for  I  did  not  live  up  to  my  ideal  to  buy 
only  from  parties  advertising  in  your 
paper,  and  so  I  got  stung,  but  I  am  sure 
it  will  not  happen  again.  I  ordered  600 
Ancona  baby  chicks  from  Rudolph  Fueh¬ 
rer,  Hillside  Ave.,  Box  70,  Jamaica.  L. 
I.  I  sent  him  a  check  the  first  week  in 
March  for  $108  and  was  to  get  the  chicks 
the  last  of  March.  When  I  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  chicks  I  wrote  him  three  times 
and  he  always  answered  saying  I  could 
expect  the  chicks  anytime  very  soon,  but 
they  never  came.  I  went  out  there  yes¬ 
terday  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  is 
and  found  he  has  no  hatchery  and  does 
a  mail  order  business.  I  shall  be  very 
thankful  if  you  can  help  me  out  in  this 
matter.  I  think  this  order  is  a  case  for 
the  post  office  department.  e.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  doing  its  best  to  keep 
the  baby  chick  business  free  from  “gyp” 
dealers,  brokers  or  by  whatever  name  this 
class  of  people  advertising  baby  chicks 
and  having  no  hatchery,  may  be  rightly 
called.  It’s  a  deliberate  deception  to  ad¬ 
vertise  chicks  and  send  the  order  to  some 
hatchery,  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  to  be  filled.  We  have  repeatedly 
denounced  these  “gyp®”  in  the  baby  chick 
trade  and  the  advertising  of  these  brok¬ 
ers  or  dealers  is  never  accepted. 

•Wv 

Could  von  advise  about  the  Bullet 
Proof  and  Non-shatterable  Glass  Corp., 
45-57  South  Spring  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
This  corporation  claims  to  have  equipped 
10  United  States  government  ships,  with 
other  orders  on  hand  now.  The  stock 
selling  is  worked  from  friend  to  friend, 
nothing  is  sold  to  a  stranger.  The 
amount  is  limited.  Some  of  my  friends 
are  well  hooked,  and  they  wish  to  let 
me  in  on  that.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  you  before  I  invest.  E.  L. 

New  York. 

Yes,  we  advise  the  subscriber  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Bullet  Proof  and 
Non-shatterable  Glass  Corp.  stock-selling 
scheme.  The  friends  this  subscriber  re¬ 
fers  to  a®  being  well  hooked  we  fear  are 
doomed  to  disappointment,  if  they  ever 
expect  to  see  the  money  put  into  this 
proposition  again. 


“How  can  I  tell  whether  a  politician  is 
lying  or  not?”  “Simply  listen  and  learn 
if  he  is  talking.”  replied  old  Roswell 
Rasp.— Kansas  City  Star. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 

Thresher  Co.,  Inc.  (Incorporated)  La  Porte,  t«4- 
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Advance-Rumely  Line  Includes  tractors,  steam  engine*, 
grain  and  rice  threshers*  husker-shredders,  alfalfa  ana 
clover  hullers*  silo  fillers  and  motor  trucks. 

iERVICED  THROUGH  33  BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
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FAMOUS 


BALING  PRESS 

It  Earns  Money 
For  You. 


Several  thousand 
farmers  are  add¬ 
ing  to  their  in¬ 
come  by  baling 
hay  and  straw 
for  their  neigh¬ 
bors  with  a  Fa¬ 
mous  OHIO 
Baling  Press. 

The  Famous  OHIO  will  bale 
all  the  hay  or  straw  that 
the  fastest  crew  can  feed,  tie 
up  and  carry  away. 

It  produces  a  smooth,  tight 
bale  of  uniform  weight  and 


highest  market  value. 

The  OHIO  is  a  fast  press, 
equipped  with  special  safety 
devices  and  built  to  last 
through  years  of  money-mak¬ 
ing  service. 


[S 


a 


Write  for  our  interesting  book  on  baling. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Company,  Bellevue,  Ohio 
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ES 


you’ll  get  a 
itorial  page.  I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MILKERS — Single,  for  certified  dairy,  15  cows, 
10-hour  day,  excellent  living  conditions;  board 
and  $00  per  month.  ADVERTISER  5283,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ■; 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  to  assist  housework; 

estate  manager’s  home;  all  conveniences. 
Write  fully,  '  stating  wages,  MRS.  JOHN  J.. 
EDEN,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Man  to  assist  with  general  farming 
on  country  estate;  married  man  preferred; 
house  with  usual  privileges;  all-year  job  for 
good  man.  CASPER  COLLIER,  Box  307,  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  dairy  farm,  board¬ 
ing  house,  on  or  before  June  1;  15  to  20  men, 
everything  furnished;  married  couple  with  email 
family  or  no  children  preferred;  must  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  [hairing,  and  boarding;  furnished 
room  provided;  located  close  to"  town;  write 
stating  wage,  age,  experience  and  give  refer¬ 
ences.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somer¬ 
ville*  N.  J. 


WANTED — Ambitious  man  .as  assistant  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  good  wages  and  fine  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Apply  ADVERTISER. 
5306,  care.  Rural  New’-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced,  reliable,  middle-aged 
married  man,  to  care  for  garden,  lawn,  and 
run  car;  wife  for  housework;  two  in  family. 
GEORGE  A.  MASON,  Rivermede,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  Mass. 

WANTED — Farmers;  two;  one  married,  one  sin¬ 
gle,  for  large  New  Jersey  general  farm;  must 
be  thoroughly  experienced  and  steady;  owner 
disabled  to  work ■  at  present;  state  wages  want¬ 
ed  and  particulars.  Address  ADVERTISER 
5316,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  wanted;  experienced  in  milking 
and  handling  cows,  handy  and  active;  ex¬ 
perience  with  butter-making  not  necessary;  up- 
to-date  equipment;  $60  per  month  and  board; 
send  references.  BOX  291,  St.  James,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WHITE  couple  wanted  for  estate;  wife,  cook; 

man,  gardener;  caretakers  in  Winter;  please 
state  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5315, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-r-Man  capable  of  driving  International 
and  Fordson  tractors.  Also  willing  to  assist 
in  general  farm  work;  no  milking.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5329,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple;  man  must  be  all- 
around  handy  man;  Woman  must  be  good 
housekeeper,  and  cook  and  capable  of1  taking  care 
of  owner’s  home;  no  children.  ADVERTISER 
5314,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  married  man  to  learn  poul¬ 
try  business  with  successful  operator  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  Co.,  N.  J.;  house  and  garden  included. 
ADVERTISER  5318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Four  good  farm  hands  for  country 
estate;  no  milking;  $50  per  month  and  board 
year  around;  9  hours  per  day.  Address,  with 
references,  C,  B.  STURGIS,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  young  men,  milkers  and 

teamsters,  With  practical  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences;  good  opportunity.  Write  BURLIN¬ 
GAME,  HUTCHINS  &  KING,  Inc.,  7  Water  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  wanted  for  work  on  poultry  farm; 

state  wages  and  references.  MAYROYD 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Dorp  Heights,  S.  I., 
N.  Y.. 


EXPERIENCED  meat  cutter  and  salesman; 

platter  work ;  must  have  A1  references.  Ap¬ 
ply  W.'  K.  HUTCHINSON  CO.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  fruit  and  vegetable  man;  one 
experienced  in  selling  these  goods;  must  have 
A1  references.  Apply  W.  K.  HUTCHINSON 
CO.," Arlington,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  middle-aged  reliable  general 
farm  hand,  having  practical  knowledge  of 
raising,  and  fattening  poultry,  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  regarding  habits  and  salary.  S.  E. 
HOSTETTER,  Denbigh,  Va. 


WANTED — Man  to  operate  sawmill;  also  three 
or  •  four  woodsmen;  room  and  board  at  own¬ 
er’s  Ijome.  FREDERICK  HANSEN,  Box  225, 
R.D.,  1,  Sauguerties,  Ni.  Y. 


MAJ^  wanted  for  general  farm  work ;  $40,  good 
home,  steady  job.  FRITZ  WILDE,  It.  2, 

Hoosiek  Falls,  ,N.  Y.  ’ 

i 

WANTED — Single,,  middle-aged  man;  must  be 
goodf  milker;  some  other  work;  $75  per  month 

and  board  at  first;  steady  employment.  F.  E. 

PARKS  &  SON,  Tkbdr,  N.  J. 

STEADY  job  for  first-class  single  milker  and 
dairyman;  $60  per  month,  board,  washing. 

BOX  656,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

»  -  1  


MARRIED  man,  general  farm  work;  wife  take 
a  few  boarders;  furnished  house;  cow’,  garden, 
wood;  ‘  permanent  position  to  right  party. 
SPRING  BROOK  ICE  CO.,  Mr.  Bride,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


ASSISTANT'  poultryman  wanted  for  commercial 
poultry  farm;  state  experience,  age,  height, 
wages  with  board.  FOX  POULTRY  FARM, 
Metuchen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Woman  for  general  housework  in 
Christian  home;  wages  $40  per  month.  MRS. 
JOHN  FISH,  36  Greenwich  St.,  Hempstead, 
L.  r.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Intelligent  Protestant  woman  to 
care  for  modern  poultry  plant  near  Ridgefield, 
Conn.;  chance  for  anyone  desirous  of  learning. 
ADVERTISER  5323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  housekeeper  in  small  family 
on  poultry  farm.  JOHN  F.  SMITH,  West 
Cornwall,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN’S  assistant,  must  be  good  dry-hand 
milker,  clean,  reliable,  willing  to  fill  in  any 
spare  time  in  harvest  season  as  desired;  good 
board  and  $60  month;  Jersey  herd,  test  cows; 
single  man,  at  once.  F.  W.  SILCOCK,  R.  D.  3, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  or  girl,  wash  dishes,  help  in  kitchen, 
be  generally  useful;  small  lunch  room,  coun¬ 
try;  honest  and  clean;  references.  ROUTE  3, 
Box  79,  Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Couple,  white,  iro  children;  man  to 
work  on  farm;  woman  to  do  cooking  and 
light  housework;  up-to-date  conveniences  and 
homelike  surroundings;  wages  $75  per  month 
and  board,  washing,  etc.  JOSEPH  O.  CANBY, 
Hulmeville,  Pa. 

WANTED — Single  men  to  work  in  modern  cow 
barn;  registered  Holsteins;  wages,  $65  per 
month  and  board;  could  also  use  two  or  three 
men  to  milk  and  feed  test  cows;  wages  for  this 
class  of  work  $80  to  $100  and  board,  depending 
upon  experience  and  ability;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  WINTERTHUR  FARMS, 
Winterthur,  Del. 

WANTED — Single,  Protestant  man  for  baru 
work;  must  be  good  milker  and  willing  work¬ 
er;  references  required;  state  wages  expected. 
H.  H.  MEADER,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Poultryman,  single  or  married,  as 
head  man  on  modern  commercial  egg  plant 
of  3,000  to  4,000  White  Leghorn  layers;  must 
be  man  well  qualified  and  knows  how  to  feed 
and  get  egg  production;  no  white  collar  man 
or  new  beginner  will  be  considered;  give  wage 
and  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker;  $75  month  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

$40  per  month  and  board.  CONRAD  LOREN- 
ZEN,  R.  D.  1,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

FARM  HELP  WANTED — -Milkers,  dry-hand; 

single  or  married,  wife  to  board  one  or  two 
men;  also  teamster.  BOX  1038,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  for  up-to-date 
private  poultry  plant,;  must  be  reliable  and 
well  recommended:  state  wages  and  enclose  ref¬ 
erences  when  applying  to  JOHN  DUNN,  Supt., 
Hill  Crest  Farm,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  married  man  able  and  willing  to 
work;  must  be  honest,  sober  and  a  clean  dry- 
hand  milker;  wife  to  do  washing  for  family  of 
three;  6  cows  to  milk,  1  horse,  garden  and 
lawn  to  care  for;  no  farming  done;  cottage, 
vegetables  and  milk  furnished;  good  wages 
paid^  Address  P.  O.  BOX  266,  Huntington, 

WANTED — On  gentleman’s  place  on  south  side 
ofi  Long  Island,  a  married  man  as  farmer  and 
foreman;  place  permanent;  man  gets  house, 
milk,  fuel,  and  garden;  references  required. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5341,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINLE  man  for  dairy  farm,  best  of  buildings 
and  equipment;  wages  $50  a  month,  board 
and  room;  house  for  married  man  at  $70. 
BELLE  ELLEN  STOCK  FARMS,  Branehville, 
N.  J. 

WANTED— A  steady,  reliable,  experienced  farm 
hand  for  general  work  around  poultry  farm; 
single;  state  age,  wages  wanted  and  nationality. 
O.  T.  DARBY,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 

MAN,  general  work,  country  place,  drive  F’ord, 
garden.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED  to  assist  in  raising  pheasants,  two 
single  men;  can  also  use  one  or  two  strong 
women  for  same  purpose;  state  age  and  wages 
expected.  Apply  THE  HUDSON  GAME  FARMS, 
Hudson,  Ohio. 

IDEAL  permanent  home  (in  small  village  on 
Connecticut  River)  for  middle-aged  couple; 
Protestant;  wife  assist  housewprk  and  plain 
cooking;  husband  assist  in  general  work  around 
country  home  (not  a  farm);  three  cows  to 
milk;  pleasant  quarters;  every  electrical  con¬ 
venience;  write  fully,  to  S.  It.  LATSHAW,  223 
Spring  St.,  New  York  City. 

Situations  Wanted 

IF  willing  to  pay  good  wages  to  a  dependable 
working  poultry  manager  with  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  communicate  with  248  Roosevelt  Ave., 
York,  Pa. 

COUPLE,  farm  raised,  childless,  reliable;  poul¬ 
try,  dairy,  fruits;  good  cook,  housekeeper; 
permanent;  state  full  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate.  MR.  EMMET  ODELL,  R.F.D.  1, 
Garrison,  N.  Y. 

ESTATE  manager;  educated,  experienced,  all 
farming,  construction  work,  landscape  gar¬ 
dening;  references.  ADVERTISER  5317,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  reliable  woman;  good 
cook  and  manager;  best  references;  about 
June  1.  E.  ZINGER,  General  Delivery,  Suffern, 

N  .Y. 

SITUATION  wanted;  young  man  with  plenty  of 
experience  would  like  job  on  rich  man’s  es¬ 
tate,  taking  care  of  cattle  or  poultry;  under¬ 
stand  machinery  and  drive  cars.  ADVERTISER 
5320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAPABLE  woman  with  daughter,  10,  will  keep 
house  in  refined  home  where  she  can  take  full 
charge.  ADVERTISER  5322,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Orchard  position;  life  experienced 
on  farm;  good  teamster;  can  operate  Ford 
truck,  Cleveland  tractor  and  gas  engines;  must 
be  permanent  for  single  man;  after  Nov.  1  mar¬ 
ried  man;  preferably  in  Southern  Pennsylvania; 
references  furnished.  ADVERTISER  5321,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  wants  farm  work;  35,  strong,  reliable,  in¬ 
dustrious;  efficient  wife  and  7  children.  Ad¬ 
dress  REV.  DR.  CHASE,  401  Bedford  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman-dairyman,  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  married,  no  children;  Hollander; 
open  May  15;  experience  in  all  branches  of 
dairying;  A1  references.  Address  JOHN 

KRAMER,  961  East  167th  St.,  Care  Mitchell, 
New  York  City. 

COMPETENT,  experienced  Guernsey  test  cow 
man  wants  position.  ADVERTISER  5324, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  more  than  average  ability 
open;  lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience; 
specially  Guernsey  cattle;  good  judge;  advanced 
registry;  world’s  record;  showing;  certified 
milk;  record  spotless;  successful,  profitable  re¬ 
sults;  married,  34.  BOX  186,  Averill  Park, 
N.  Y. 

RESPONSIBLE  position  wanted  by  trusted 
single  poultryman;  experienced;  bank  refer¬ 
ence;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  please  offer.  LEON¬ 
ARD  VALENTINE,  Washington,  Mo. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  working  superintendent, 
life  experience;  Scotch;  married;  wife  will¬ 
ing  board  help;  references.  ADVERTISER  5328, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  WOMAN  wishes  position,  institution 
or  private.  ADVERTISER  5327,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANT  partnership,  shares  on  boarding,  poul¬ 
try,  truck  farm.  ADVERTISER  5325,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  or  estate  manager  is  open  for 
engagement;  if  you  are  in  need  of  a  thor¬ 
oughly  capable  man,  with  lifetime  practical 
experience,  I  am  at  your  service;  understand 
the  laying  out  your  place  and  building  it;  state 
salary  and  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5337, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  33,  no  children,  Swiss,  speaks  Eng¬ 
lish,  want  position;  man  for  garden,  lawns, 
chauffeur,  or  poultry;  wife,  housework  or  work 
by  day  when  wanted;  full  particulars  In  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5336,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  , 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position;  wife, 
housework;  man,  years  of  experience  with 
poultry  or  assistant  gardener;  would  consider 
caretaker’s  place  or  furnished  house  to  board 
farm  help;  best  of  references;  please  state  de¬ 
tails  in'  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5335,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  position  on  farm  by  June 
1;  can  milk  and  work  in  the  field;  have  good 
reference;  I  want  to  buy  a  farm  in  the  Fall, 
so  am  not  looking  for  big  wages,  but  must  be 
a  place  where  I  can  learn  to  make  good  butter, 
and  make  farming  pay.  ADVERTISER  5334, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wants  position  in 
full  charge  of  poultry  plant;  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  gny  proposition,  commercial  or  private; 
would  prefer  to  locate  in  or  near  New  Jersey. 
ADVERTISER  5333,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMERETTE  wishes  light  work,  garden, 
fruit,  poultry;  would  help  inside  part  time. 
ADVERTISER  5332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches,  desires  position  on  gentleman’s 
place;  will  care  for  two  cows;  single,  age  41; 
state  wages  with  furnished  room,  (no  board). 
ADVERTISER  5342,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


$1,800  secures  new  6-room  bungalow,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  garage,  14  or  46  acres  choice 
land;  balance  easy  terms;  rural  surroundings; 
one  mile  from  Gillette  station  on  D.  L.  &  W.; 
28  miles  to  New  York;  unusual  bargain.  C.  S. 
BAItKELEW,  Millington,  N.  J. 


$8,000  will  buy  this  wonderful  $2,000  per 
month  milk  business;  full  price  is  $12,000; 
for  rent,  lease  and  other  particulars  write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 145-acre  dairy,  stock  or  grain  farm, 
Central  New  Jersey;  level,  fertile  land;  8- 
room  house;  lots  of  good  buildings;  convenient 
to  market;  $6,000  cash  required.  ADVERTISER 
5287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Grocery  store,  chicken  and  fruit 
farm;  10  acres;  300  chickens;  brooder  and 
chicken  house;  6-room  house;  Ford  truck,  horse, 
wagons;  5  minutes  from  railroad  station;  price 
$6,000;  $3,000  cash.  Owner,  BOX  301,  Mays 
Landing,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  equipped,  all-year  home 
and  small  farm;  55  acres;  10  rooms,  every 
convenience;  $13,500;  ideal  location,  near 
Kingston.  ADVERTISER  5301,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


F'OR  SALE — Southern  Delaware  County,  N.  Y., 
hillside  farm;  175  acres;  $3,000;  equipped  for 
dairying,  $6,<HX>;  if  interested  write  PERCY 
TAYLOR,  Kelsey,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  productive  New  York  farm 
with  good  buildings,  not  far  from  local  mar¬ 
kets;  cash  limited  to  $4,000.  BOX  B,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Jersey  farm,  15  to  25  acres;  some 
wood;  near  water;  no  stock;  about  seven- 
room  house,  improvements:  Morris  County  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  5312,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Milk  route  with  270  quarts  certi¬ 
fied  and  pasteurized  milk,  besides  cream,  but¬ 
ter,  eggs,  cheese  and  buttermilk;  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man  to  enlarge  the 
route;  including  a  one-ton  Ford  truck.  Inquire 
PAUL  BADER,  Box  169,  Westfield  Ave.,  Rah¬ 
way,  N.  J.,  or  phone  193-R,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — At  half  cost,  to  close  an  estate; 

360-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  located  1(4 
miles  from  Oil  City,  Pa.,  on  concrete  highway; 
nine  residences,  excellent  dairy  with  30  cows, 
feed  mill,  large  barns  and  poultry  houses;  50 
building  lots,  all  fronting  100  ft.  on  concrete 
highway,  can  be  sold  without  injuring  the  farm; 
oil  royalty  included;  easy  terms  of  settlement. 
BRUNDRED  TRUST  ESTATE,  Chambers  Build¬ 
ing,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 7-room  house,  painted  and  in  good 
repair;  barn,  with  basement,  24x36,  painted; 
acre  of  land;  on  State  road,  20  miles  from  Syra¬ 
cuse,  on  Oneida  River;  good  boating  and  fish¬ 
ing;  $2,500.  D.  L.  FISHER,  Camp  Hill,  Ala. 


FOR  RENT — 68  acres,  on  hard  road,  near  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. ;  plenty  fruit;  spring  water;  am¬ 
ple  buildings.  FRANK  J.  MURPHY,  Prospect 
Hill  PL,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 70-acre  farm,  near  Mt.  Holyoke 
College;  educate  your  daughters  while  they 
board  at  home.  CHARLES  E.  PRESTON,  own¬ 
er,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 


FARM— Run  down;  $350.  WILLIAM  WOOD, 
Cassia,  Lake  Co.,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — 'Farm,  00  acres;  good  buildings; 

some  fruit;  well  watered;  suitable  poultry;  1 
mile  from  railroad,  trolley,  village,  Normal 
school.  LOUIS  E.  PALEN,  New  Paltz,  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  Kingston,  and  bordering  Esopus  Creek, 
140  acres;  fine  buildings;  dairy  barn  with 
modern  equipment;  suitable  milk  route  in  city; 
with  stock  and  equipment,  $11,000.  Write 
owner,  B.  HOLST,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  It.  2,  for 
particulars. 


HILLCREST,  25  acres;  ideal  for  Summer  or 
poultry;  nice  house;  plumbing;  barn;  fruit; 
$1,400;  insured  for  $1,200;  also  3  farms,  80 
acres  each;  timber;  $1,000  to  $2,000;  part  cash. 
Owner,  DUDLEY,  Andover,  Vt. 


NEW  8-room  cottage,  all  modern  improvements; 

two  acres  land;  by  State  road;  near  station; 
overlooking  Connecticut  River;  new  20x40  hen¬ 
house;  two  new  brooder  houses;  garage.  REV. 
E.  A.  SWENSON,  Chester,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm,  from  150  to  300  acres;'  pre¬ 
fer  Albany  section.  ADVERTISER  5319,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  farm,  128  acres,  two  sets  buildings, 
small  water-power  mill;  views,  description. 
M.  S.  NICHOLS,  Purcellville,  Va. 


WANTED — Immediately  small  farm  for  truck¬ 
ing;  give  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5339, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  REAL  OPPORTUNUrY — Grade  A  dairy  farm 
and  boarding  house  sacrificed;  118  acres, 
located  Southern  Ulster  County,  75  miles  New 
York  City;  good  roads,  telephone;  R.  D.,  house 
contains  18  rooms,  hot  and  cold  water,  toilet, 
bath,  stationary  tubs,  hardwood  floors,  beauti¬ 
ful  maple  shade;  two  streams  water  and  lake; 
large  modern  dairy  barn  for  30  head  cattle,  two 
silos,  horse  barn,  ice  house  tilled,  milk  house, 
tool  shed,  granary,  wagon  and  wood  house,  two- 
car  garage,  pump  house,  two  chicken  houses; 
estimated  value  of  buildings  $23,000;  sacrifice 
price  $12,000,  with  only  $4,100  cash;  for  Im¬ 
mediate  sale  will  include  furniture,  farm  im¬ 
plements  and  supplies;  no  stock;  photos.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  5326,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


F’OR  RENT — 4  or  5  rooms  furnished  for  house¬ 
keeping;  adults;  $40  a  week;  if  desirous  can 
take  all  or  part  meals  with  owner;  separate 
house;  country.  ROUTE  3,  Box  79,  Danbury, 
Conn. 


COMPLETE  poultry  farm  for  sale,  Jersey;  20 
acres,  live  stock,  plenty  outbuildings,  fruit 
trees,  house  all  improvements;  sacrifice,  $17,- 
000,  value  $25,000  ADVERTISER  5338,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  RENT — Poultry  farm  near  good 
markets.  E.  D.  ARMSTRONG,  Box  111, 
Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm  adjoining  town,  splendid  location; 

machinery.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Orchard  View  Farm,  in  Southern 
Cayuga  County;  62%  acres  best  kind  of  soil 
for  grain,  hay,  etc.;  poultry;  electric  lighted 
henhouses,  barn,  and  large  house  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion;  pressure  water  system;  orchards  and  small 
frtiits;  near  schools,  churches  and  hard  roads; 
poor  health  only  reason  for  selling.  JOHN  J. 
BOWER,  King  Ferry,  M.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PRODUCE  your  own  honey.  Circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Ind. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them? 
Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W. 
WIND,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80;  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh  picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  sooth¬ 
ing  and  refreshing  in  the  sick  room;  excellent 
gift  for  sweetheart  and  friends;  3  lbs.  $1.25; 
cretonne  cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $8.40;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  two,  $11.50;  10  lbs.,  delivered,  3d 
zone,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.80;  very  attractive 
prices  on  larger  lots  in  pails.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  Hinman  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  W.  A.  TAYLOR,  Yardville,  N.  J. 


F'OR  SALE — Three  “Sol  Hot”  kerosene  brooders, 
without  hovers,  $6  each.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mat- 
tituek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  cash;  United  States  stamps  be¬ 
fore  1870;  will  pay  several  dollars  each  for 
some  of  the  high  values  on  cover.  M.  C.  HOWE, 
86  Main  St.,  Monson,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Two  large  Hall  mammoth  incu¬ 
bators  with  thermostats  and  water  trays; 
good  condition.  GLENVIEW  POULTRY  FARM, 
Rockville,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Large  oil  stove;  creates  gas  for 
burning;  paid  $100;  used  one  season;  will  sell 
for  $50.  Address  FAIRACRES,  New  Rochelle, 

XT  *xr 


FOR  SALE — Two  electric  stoves;  paid  $250  and 
$150  respectively;  will  sell  for  $75  and  $50; 
used  very  little;  reason  for  selling,  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  run  when  run  by  servants;  ideal  for 
cooking  when  used  by  self.  Address  FAIR- 
ACRES,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 5  Jb3.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheut, 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Fence  posts,  chestnut  preferred; 

2,000  or  more;  immediate  shipment  requested. 
P.  SCHWARTZ,  232  Columbus  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Fordson  tractor,  never 
used;  for  particulars  apply  VILLAGE 
BOARD,  East  Rockaway,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.35  gallon;  6 
gallons  $2.20;  10-pound  pail  sugar,  $3;  pound 
cakes,  30c;  products  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


RHUBARB,  7  lbs.  $1.  third  zone;  other  zones 
25c  additional.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM. 
Winterton,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  sugar,  2  oz.  cakes,  30c;  2(4  and  10-lb. 

pails,  25c  lb.;  syrup  fine  quality,  $2.25;  one 
quart  syrup,  one  cake  sugar,  $1.10.  ALBERT 
FISHER,  Rupert,  Vt. 


TIRES,  several  sizes,  cheap.  SIMMS,  Lake, 


WANTED — Old  post  road  folded  letters  and  en¬ 
velopes;  post  marked  paid  3,  5  or  10  in  good 
condition,  pay  10c  each;  also  pay  double  face 
value  for  Civil  War  envelopes  with  stamps 
left  on  them  as  found.  Enquire  T.  BLACK, 
Scio,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  body  for  Reo  speed 
wagon;  must  be  in  good  condition;  state 
price  and  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5340, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELCO  light  system,  32  volts,  for  sale  cheap 
on  account  connection  with  public  service. 
VAL  HUHN,  Midland  Ave.,  Warren  Point,  N.  J. 


What  Do  You  Do  Sundays? 


Overland  makes  Sunday  a  day  of  restful 
enjoyment. 

Church  in  the  morning.  Visiting  in 
the  afternoon.  Lots  of  places  to  go. 
Every  week-end  a  vacation.  Every 
minute  a  delightful  variation  from  the 
daily  routine  on  the  farm. 

Snuggle  down  behind  the  wheel  of  this 
big  new  Overland.  See  how  naturally 
your  fingers  close  on  the  convenient 
gear  shift  lever.  Step  on  the  gas.  Get 
the  thrill  of  this  hill-conquering  power 
as  you  speed  up,  up  and  on,  over  the 


hills.  Feel  the  deep,  luxurious  comfort 
of  those  well  upholstered  seats.  The 
big  car  riding  ease  of  patented  Triplex 
Springs. 

Know  the  confidence  this  sturdy  rear 
axle  inspires  in  every  Overland  driver. 
Enjoy  the  amazing  Overland  economy 
in  oil  and  gasoline.  More  miles  to  the 
gallon.  More  service  from  tires. 

Your  nearest  Overland  dealer  will  gladly 
demonstrate  to  you  the  many  features 
that  make  folks  call  Overland  the  most 
automobile  in  the  world  for  the  money. 


.  1  '  ■*  -  J  «  • 

Other  Overland  Models  :  Chassis  $395,  Roadster  $495 ,  Spad  Commercial  Car  $523,  Coupe-Sedan  $655, 
Sedan  $795  ;  all  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo.  W e  reserve  the  right  to  change  prices  and  specifications  without  notice. 


W illys-Overland,  Inc.,Toledo,  Ohio  Wiliys-Overland  Sales  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


A  Farm  is  Sold;  What  it  Means  to  America 


Very  few  city  papers  will  say  a  good  word  for  the 
farmer  and  generally  go  out  of  their  way  to  abuse  him. 
The  Philadelphia  North  American  is  an  exception,  and 
every  little  while  we  find  an  editorial  on  the  subject, 
and  The  North  American  is  noted  for  its  editorials.  I 
enclose  one  which  appears  today,  thinking  it  may  in¬ 
terest  you.  H.  H. BEST. 

[That  is  true.  The  North  American  is  probably  the 
ablest  daily  in  the  country  so  far  as  its  sympathy  with 
farmers  and  its  broad  view  of  agriculture  ts  concerned. 
We  print  this  dignified  and  thoughtful  editorial  as  a 
good  contribution  to  the  study  of  American  farming.] 


FAMILY  of  city  dwellers  last  week  bought 
a  farm  in  Chester  County  comprising  the 
following  items : 

Seventy-five  acres  of  fertile,  tillable 
land,  watered  by  five  never-failing  springs. 
A  three-story  14-room  stone  house  of 
mansion  proportions,  with  running  water. 

Commodious  barn,  with  quarters  for  25  cows  and 


lined  its  history  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  The  house  was  built  just  before  the  Civil 
War,  by  a  Pennsylvania  German  who  was  well 
known  throughout  the  county  as  a  solid,  successful 
farmer.  The  land  was  worked  by  him  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  until  two  years  ago,  when  it  was  bought 
by  the  young  man  who  disposed  of  it  last  week. 

Stopping  on  a  rise  in  a  field  carpeted  with  the 
green  of  young  wheat,  the  sturdy  plants  telling  of 
rich  soil  and  good  tillage,  the  visitors  surveyed  the 
farm  and  discussed  the  transaction  from  various 
point  of  view.  One  of  them,  who  has  had  wide 
experience  in  building  and  real  estate,  asserted  that 
the  buildings  could  not  be  replaced  today  for  less 
than  $25,000 ;  when  they  were  erected,  he  said,  they 
cost  more  than  the  price  paid  last  week  for  the  en¬ 
tire  property.  During  a  large  part  of  the  last  half 


so  striking  an  example  was  under  observation,  sig¬ 
nified  a  social  change  of  far-reaching  significance 
to  the  nation. 

Farming,  he  said,  is  the  oldest  and  most  basic  of 
all  industries.  Upon  this  foundation  civilization 
has  rested  since  its  beginnings,  and  must  find  there¬ 
in  its  chief  support  to  the  end  of  time.  Were  all 
other  industries  to  be  suspended  or  destroyed,  agri¬ 
culture  would  still  sustain  the  human  race;  were 
agriculture  to  fail,  the  earth  would  be  depopulated. 

Our  forefathers  found  on  this  continent  a  virgin 
soil  incomparably  fertile,  which  nature  had  been 
preparing  throughout  the  ages  for  the  advent  of 
man.  And  essentially  it  is  out  of  the  soil  that 
there  have  sprung  our  mighty  industries  and  our 
great  cities  and  our  national  wealth;  for  the  coun¬ 
try’s  rapid  rise  to  industrial  supremacy  was  made 
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half  a  dozen  horses,  a  granary  and  spacious  loft 
and'  supply  of  running  water. 

Springhouse  and  other  outbuildings. 

The  price  was  $9,500. 

This  farm  lies  within  one  hour  by  train  or  auto¬ 
mobile  from  the  center  of  Philadelphia ;  within  half 
a  mile  of  one  railroad  station  and  within  two  miles 
of  three  others,  all  reached  by  improved  roads.  The 
house  is  only  a  few  rods  from  a  concrete  highway, 
with  an  hourly  bus  service.  Hardly  more  than  five 
minutes’  ride  away  is  West  Chester,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  towns  in  the  State,  with  churches,  modern 
business  facilities  and  a  normal  school  and  other 
educational  equipment. 

The  seller  of  the  place  is  an  energetic  young  farm¬ 
er,  thoroughly  conversant  with  land  values  in  the 
vicinity.  He  was  obliged  to  sell  on'  account  of  fi¬ 
nancial  distress;  he  offered  the  property  through  a 
regular  real  estate  agency,  and  received  approxi¬ 
mately  the  price  he  asked. 

On  the  day  the  deal  was  closed,  while  piloting  a 
small  group  of  business  men  over  the  farm,  he  out- 


century  the  farmers  on  either  side  probably  would 
have  been  glad  to  pay  $75  to  $100  an  acre  for 
available  portions  of  the  land,  without  any  build¬ 
ings.  The  barn  alone,  said  the  expert,  could  not  be 
built  now  for  the  purchase  price  of  the  whole  estab¬ 
lishment.  Estimating  the  buildings  at  only  one-half 
of  the  total  value,  the  land  brings  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  its  market  worth  a  generation  ago. 

During  the  period  of  this  decline  real  estate 
values  in  West  Chester,  two  miles  away,  have 
doubled,  and  in  the  immediate  outskirts  of  the  town 
probably  have  quadrupled.  Real  estate  men  say 
many  property  values  in  Philadelphia  have  doubled 
within  the  last  10  years,  and  suburban  property  has 
advanced  150  per  cent.  The  $9,500  paid  for  this  75- 
aere  farm,  with  its  substantial  buildings,  would 
barely  buy  a  two-story  dwelling  on  a  16-foot  lot  in 
an  attractive  residential  district  of  Philadelphia  or 
its  suburbs. 

One  member  of  the  party  suggested  that  the 
startling  and  growing  discrepancy  between  the  mar¬ 
ket  values  of  urban  and  rural  property,  of  Which 


possible  by  abundance  of  cheap  food.  Without  this 
there  could  have  been  no  such  development  of  na¬ 
tural  resources,  despite  the  powers  of  American  in¬ 
ventive  genius,  mechanical  skill  and  business  ability. 

During  the  colonial  period  and  long  afterward  the 
people  of  the  sparsely  settled  land  were  engaged 
almost  wholly  in  agriculture;  manufactures  as  could 
not  be  produced  in  the  homes  had  to  be  imported 
from  Europe.  Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  constructive  statesmen  the  country  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  perceived  that  if  the  nation  was  to  attain 
security  and  greatness  it  must  develop  industries 
which  would  make  it  independent  of  Europe,  and 
would  also  establish  an  economic  balance,  providing 
consumers  for  the  products  of  the  soil.  • 

That  policy  laid  the  foundations  of  industrial 
America.  For  nearly  a  century  every  factory 
erected  was  regarded  as  a  blessing,  a  contribution 
to  the  nation’s  material  and  cultural  welfare.  Dur¬ 
ing  recent  years,  however,  the  ablest  students  of  af¬ 
fairs  have  raised  the  question  whether  our  indus¬ 
trial  development  has  not  proceeded  so  fur  as  to  de- 
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stroy  the  economic  balance  and  threaten  grave  dan¬ 
gers  to  the  social  structure. 

Americans  not  long  past  middle  life  can  recall  a 
time  when  the  census  figures  showed  the  population 
of  the  United  States  two-thirds  rural  and  one-third 
urban.  The  census  of  1920  disclosed  the  startling 
fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  living  in  cities  or  towns;  and  there 
are  abundant  indications  that  the  movement  city¬ 
ward  has  been  accelerated  since  then.  With  the 
army  of  food  consumers  constantly  growing,  and  the 
number  of  food  producers  steadily  decreasing,  it  is 
obvious  that  within  the  next  generation  or  two  the 
nation  will  face  the  approach  of  a  food  shortage, 
presenting  a  problem  more  serious  than  any  imagin¬ 
able  threat  of  armed  invasion; 

With  a  vast  surplus  of  wheat  bringing  less  than  a 
dollar  a  bushel,  and  the  prices  of  other  grains  al¬ 
most  as  low,  it  may  appear  to  some  readers  that  the 
trouble  with  agriculture  is  overproduction  rather 
than  underproduction.  Such  an  assumption  is  un¬ 
sound.  The  deplorable  situation  of  the  farmers  of 
the  West,  which  has  caused  widespread  depression 
in  several  great  States,  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  war  period.  The 
American  farmer  has  always  raised  a  surplus  of 
wheat :  for  many  years  this  constituted  the  country’s 
chief  item  of  export,  and  made  it  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  a  fairly  stable  rate  of  exchange.  Since  the 
war  the  European  market  has  been  closed,  because 
of  the  impoverishment  of  the  masses  and  the  depre¬ 
ciation  of  their  currency. 

When  the  American  farmer  was  told  that  “food 
will  win  the  war,”  he  speeded  up  production  and 
increased  his  output  to  the  utmost  ;  this  was  a  pa¬ 
triotic  contribution  to  the  national  cause,  although 
the  farmer  expected,  and  had  a  right  to  expect, 
that  the  product  of  his  heavy  toil  would  yield  him 
a  fair  return.  Tinder  that  stimulus  the  acreage  of 
wheat  was  greatly  enlarged.  But  while  the  farmer 
was  growing  more  wheat,  he  could  not  govern  the 
price,  which  is  fixed  by  the  demand  and  supply  at 
Liverpool,  where  the  surplus  stocks  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  sold.  Deprived  of  his  foreign  mar¬ 
ket,  he  had  to  sell  his  wheat  in  the  overloaded  home 
market,  at  prices  fixed  in  Liverpool. 

But  the  western  farmer  is  not  the  only  sufferer;  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  agriculture  is  in  decline. 
This  is  shown  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  farm 
mortgages  foreclosed  each  year;  by  the  increasing 
number  of  abandoned  farms,  especially  in  the  East; 
by  the  rapid  spread  of  tenant  farming,  and  by  the 
falling  values  of  farm  lands,  as  witnessed  by  the 
Chester  County  transaction  the  other  day.  Another 
recent  sign  of  the  times  is  the  closing  of  a  Minne¬ 
sota  bank,  as  the  result  of  the  tying  up  of  its  re- 
sou  rces  in  farm  loans  which  had  become  “frozen 
a  ssets.” 

Analysis  of  the  prevailing  agricultural  depression 
discloses  many  causative  factors.  But  when  all  the 
others  have  been  taken  into  account  there  is  one 
which  exerts  an  overshadowing  influence  in  making 
farming  an  unprofitable  industry  and  in  undermin¬ 
ing  the  market  value  of  farm  lands.  That  is  the 
scarcity  and  excessive  cost  of  labor. 

The  stimulation  of  industry  and  the  consequent 
growth  of  cities  have  steadily  depleted  the  rural  re-, 
gions  of  the  man  power  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
diverse  tasks  of  the  farms.  A  strong  argument  can 
be  made  for  the  proposition  that  when  the  labor 
unions  raise  wages  and  shorten  hours  of  work  they 
bring  about  a  general  social  advance.  When  Henry 
Ford  establishes  a  minimum  wage  of  $5  or  $6  for  a 
day’s  work,  setting  a  standard  which  competing  en¬ 
terprises  must  follow,  he  is  hailed  as  a  benefactor 
of  society.  But  upon  the  farmer  the  effect  of  such 
movements  is  disastrous,  for  they  make  it  more  and 
more  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  help.  With  $7.50 
the  daily  wage  for  common  labor  in  the  unionized 
bituminous  mines,  what  chance  has  he  to  compete? 

These  conditions  explain  the  sacrificing  of  the 
Chester  County  farm.  It  was  for  years  a  profitable 
dairy  farm ;  with  modern  methods  it  could  support 
75  cows,  or  pay  handsomely  as  a  plant  for  inten¬ 
sive  agriculture.  Lack  of  help  compelled  the  own¬ 
er  to  raise  wheat  and  oats  and  hay,  which  require  a 
minimum  of  human  labor.  But  at  best,  farming  of 
that  kind  pays  only  where  land  is  cheap  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  on  a  large  scale.  With  soil  adapted  to  the 
most  valuable  crops,  with  the  best  of  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  and  with  markets  for  foodstuffs  close 
by.  the  owner  was  helpless  to  make  use  of  his  equip¬ 
ment,  and  had  to  retire  from  the  struggle. 

Such  an  incident,  duplicated  innumerable  times, 
signifies  a  process  of  agricultural  depletion  which  is 
of  the  utmost  gravity.  Farming  is  an  occupation  re¬ 
quiring  exceptional  qualifications  of  knowledge  and 


skill.  Efficient  industrial  labor  can  be  more  quickly 
trained,  workers  in  the  professions  can  be  more 
quickly  educated,  than  a  competent  farming  class 
could  be  created.  For  one  farmer  to  leave  the  soil 
means  a  heavier  economic  loss  to  the  country  than 
would  the  vanishing  of  a  dozen  of  the  most  skillful 
industrial  workers. 

If  the  farmers  were  to  pay  the  industrial  scale 
of  wages,  the  cost  of  food  would  be  so  high  that 
revolution  would  be  in  the  air.  To  avert  catas¬ 
trophes  threatened  by  food  scarcity  and  high  prices, 
the  government  would  be  compelled  to  seek  supplies 
in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  thereby  it  would  be 
forced  into  competition  with  other  countries,  would 
have  to  increase  its  naval  power  to  protect  its  com¬ 
munications,  and  would  be  in  constant  danger  of  in¬ 
volvement  with  its  rivals. 

Prophecies  made  familiar  by  repetition  picture  the 
United  States  of  the  future  as  a  nation  of  two  or 
three  hundred  millions,  politically  free,  economically 
secure  and  socially  enlightened.  If  this  forecast  is 
to  be  realized — if,  indeed,  our  national  existence  is 
to  be  preserved  at  all — there  must  be  wrought  a 
revolutionary  improvement  in  the  condition  of  agri¬ 
culture,  the  main  power  plant  of  our  system  of  civi¬ 
lization. 

Viewed  superficially,  the  sale  of  that  Chester 
County  farm  is  merely  a  minor  transaction  in  real 
estate.  To  anyone  who  studies  the  circumstances 
with  understanding  it  is  a  danger  signal  as  ominous 
as  would  be  the  shadow  of  oncoming  war  or  pesti¬ 
lence. 


Mangels  a  Crop  for  Hens  and  Cows 

REPARING  THE  SOIL.  —  Nearly  every  poul- 
tryman  in  this  section  grows  a  few  mangels  for 
feeding  in  Winter  to  his  poultry,  as  by  experience 
this  vegetable  has  been  found  to  give  better  results 
than  can  be  secured  by  any  other  crop,  be  it  cab¬ 
bage,  turnips,  or  even  sprouted  oats.  Also,  poultry- 
men  have  found  that  mangels  will  give  more  succu¬ 
lent  matter  per  acre  for  poultry  than  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  any  other  manner.  There  may  not  he  much 
dry  matter  in  mangels,  but  there  certainly  come  a  lot 
of  eggs  from  somewhere  when  mangels  form  a  part 
of  the  ration.  The  best  method,  if  one  wishes  to 
grow  mangels  on  a  large  scale,  is  to  start  with  a 
clover  sod,  turn  that  under  and  grow  potatoes  for 
one  year,  fertilizing  this  crop  heavily  with  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer,  so  that  a  residue  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  may  be  left  in  the  soil,  after  digging  the 
potato  crop.  Many  poultrymen  manage  to  get  along 
successfully  without  purchasing  any  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer,  using  the  manure  provided  by  their  hens. 
This  manure  is  really  a  mixture  of  hen  manure  and 
acid  phosphate,  as  the  poultrymen  use  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  latter,  which  they  scatter  over  the  drop¬ 
pings  boards  and  gather  up  with  the  manure  when 
the  boards  are  cleaned.  This  mixture  is  quite  rich 
in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  a  little  lean  in 
potash,  but  on  some  of  our  clay  loams  it  seems  to 
give  just  as  good  remits  as  a  fertilizer  of  a  heavier 
potash  content.  Alter  the  potato  crop  is  gathered 
the  field  is  left  all  Winter  in  the  rough,  just  as  left 
by  the  potato  digger.  No  cover  crop  is  sown.  There 
is  very  little  waste  of  plant  food  in  this  section,  as 
the  ground  is  frozen  practically  all  Winter,  and  the 
growers  would  rather  lose  a  little  fertility  than  be 
bothered  with  the  extra  cultivation  which  is  re¬ 
quired  when  a  cover  crop  is  turned  under  before 
planting  mangels. 

SOWING  THE  SEED.— As  early  as  possible  in 
the  Spring  the  ground  is  plowe  and  thoroughly 
harrowed,  perhaps  being  harrowed  four  or  five 
times.  Sometimes  during  the  harrowing  process  a 
commercial  fertilizer  is  applied,  and  nearly  always 
lime  or  limestone  is  broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  An 
acid  soil  will  not  grow  mangels.  From  this  point 
on  there  are  two  methods  of  growing  mangels  in 
vogue  in  this  section.  One  method  is  to  sow  the 
seed  in  the  rows  where  the  mangels  are  to  finish  the 
growth;  the  other  is  by  the  transplanting  method, 
both  having  their  advocates.  The  work  required  is 
about  the  same.  It  takes  as  long  and  is  just  as 
much  a  backbreaking  job  to  thin  as  it  is  to  trans¬ 
plant.  If  the  mangels  are  to  be  grown  by  the  direct 
planting  of  seed  method,  after  the  field  has  been 
plowed,  harrowed  and  limed,  it  is  marked  out  into 
ridges  about  3  ft.  apart.  These  ridges  are  made  by 
taking  one  horse  and  a  common  corn  plow  and  going 
across  the  field  and  back-throwing  two  furrows  to¬ 
gether,  so  they  lap  just  the  same  as  when  starting 
to  plow7  a  back  furrow7.  This  is  done  every  3  ft.,  so 
that  when  the  field  is  finished  it  is  virtually  a  series 
of  ridges  3  ft.  apart.  These  ridges  are  then  slightly 
leveled  or  smoothed  on  top  by  running  over  them 


with  a  light  smoothing  liarx'ow,  using  one  horse,  let¬ 
ting  him  walk  down  the  furrows  between  the  ridges. 
Where  fields  are  somewrinit  stony,  and  we  have  many 
fields  of  this  kind  in  this  section,  the  tops  of  the 
ridges  are  smoothed  off  w7ith  a  hand  rake.  The 
main  object  of  the  ridges  is  to  get  rid  of  the  small 
stones,  which  by  this  method  roll  down  the  hills  or 
slopes,  away  from  the  small  seedlings  when  they 
come  to  be  worked.  The  ridges  having  been  smoothed 
down,  or  rather  smoothed  off  on  top,  there  is  a  space 
of  perhaps  4  in.  of  flat  surface  on  top  of  the  ridges. 
Then  a  seed  drill  is  run  on  top  of  these  ridges,  and 
the  mangel  seed  drilled  in,  about  4  lbs.  of  seed  being 
used  to  the  acre. 

THINNING. — In  about  two  weeks  the  seedlings 
will  be  ready  for  a  slight  stirring.  This  is  done  by 
taking  an  ordinary  garden  rake,  placing  it  against 
the  beets  in  the  row  and  drawing  it  lightly  away 
down  a  short  distance.  More  often  a  double  wheel- 
hoe  is  used,  straddling  the  row  of  mangels,  using  the 
small  curved  hoes.  This  breaks  the  crust  and  dis¬ 
courages  wreed  growth.  Then  thinning  has  to  be 
done  religiously,  or  there  will  be  no  crop.  Many  of 
the  growers  use  a  garden  rake  for  this  purpose.  To 
thin  with  this  tool,  it  is  drawn  carefully  across  the 
row  when  the  plants  are  quite  small.  This  will  thin 
out  the  plants  and  also  seems  to  act  as  a  good  hoe¬ 
ing.  In  about  10  days  later  the  final  thinning  takes 
place,  which  is  actual  hand  work.  The  rule  in  hand 
thinning  is  to  “grab  the  beet  you  wish  to  leave,  hold 
that  down  and  pull  everything  else.”  The  plants  are 
thinned  to  about  S  in.  apart.  Then,  in  a  few  days, 
after  they  have  straightened  up,  the  wheel  hoe  is 
again  run  along  the  rows,  and  after  that  all  culti¬ 
vating  is  done  by  horsepower,  using  a  14-tooth  culti¬ 
vator,  or  one  of  the  various  types  of  garden  horse 
hoes.  After  the  thinning  there  is  very  little  hand 
work  to  do,  as  the  rank  growth  of  leaves  soon 
smothers  all  weed  growth.  When  ready  for  harvest 
the  leaves  are  cut  from  the  mangels  with  a  short- 
handled  hoe,  which  is  ground  down  sharp,  like  a 
knife,  and  the  mangels  are  pulled  and  carried  to  the 
cellars,  where  they  are  racked  up  like  cordwood,  or 
piled  in  bins,  to  be  fed  out  as  needed. 

THE  TRANSPLANTING  METHOD.— By  the 
transplanting  method  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the 
greenhouse  or  in  the  oxxt  of  dooi’s  hotbed,  the  same 
as  cabbage  seed,  and  grown  until  they  ai*e  about  the 
size  of  lead  pencils;  then  they  are  transplanted  to 
the  field.  After  the  field  is  thoroughly  prepared,  in¬ 
stead  of  marking  it  off  in  ridges  as  in  the  previous 
described  method,  it  is  mai'ked  oxit  into  furrows  3  ft. 
apart.  Then  a  high-grade  fertilizer  is  sown  down 
these  furrows  and  a  cultivator  which  has  had  the 
blades  i*emoved  from  the  standards  is  shut  up  tight 
and  run  down  the  furrows,  to  stir  in  the  fertilizer 
and  practically  fill  the  furrows.  These  fui*rows  are 
left  a  few  days  to  settle,  and  then  the  transplanting 
takes  place.  The  mangels  are  transplanted  to  the 
permanent  rows  just  the  same  as  we  would  set  pep- 
pers,  cabbage  or  celery.  They  are  set  about  1  ft. 
apart,  or  15,000  to  the  acre.  After  the  plants  are 
set  a  few  days  cultivation  begins  with  a  horse  culti¬ 
vator1,  and  is  repeated  about  once  a  week  until  har¬ 
vest  time.  Transplanted  mangels  seem  to  grow 
larger  in  diameter,  but  not  so  long  as  those  grown 
direct  from  seed.  I  believe  that  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  tap-root  is  broken  in  the  ti-ansplanting 
process,  for  many  times  there  will  be  two  or  three 
tap-roots  on  the  transplanted  mangels,  but  always 
one  straight  one  to  the  beets  grown  direct  from  the 
seed.  c.  o.  warfobd. 


The  Young  Generation  and  the  Land 

1  rented  a  portion  of  a  small  property  last  Summer 
to  some  of  our  neighbors  who  wanted  to  start  house¬ 
keeping  for  themselves  The  house  was  not  large,  but 
had  four  rooms,  an  attic,  a  cellar,  porch  and  out- 
kitchen,  surrounded  by  a  yard  of  ample  proportions. 
The  rent  included  a  large  garden  better  than  our  own 
(and  we  live  in  the  best  part  of  the  Conestoga  Valley). 
They  kept  50  chickens  and  some  ducks  in  the  poultry- 
house,  and  had  the  use  of  a  stable,  and  a  shed  in  which 
they  kept  their  car.  Besides  this,  thei-e  wae  an  aci;e 
or  more  of  land  on  which  they  expected  to  raise  their 
own  potatoes  and  truck. 

One  of  the  conditions  was  that  I  could  call  on  the 
man  for  help  in  harvest  time  if  we  needed  him.  He 
did  this,  but  because  of  a  shower  wTe  did  not  make  a 
full  day,  but  his  time  paid  the  rent  of  his  home  for 
two  months. 

I  may  add  that  although  they  rented  the  place  for  $2 
per  month,  and  1  paid  the  taxes,  they  had  hard  getting 
along,  because  of  the  car,  parties,  dances,  and  all  the 
rest,  and  while  the  young  man  is  an  expert  ironworker 
and  gets  big  money,  either  in  the  iron  mills  or  on  the 
State  i-oads,  they  have  difficulty  in  making  ends  meet, 
and  will  never  be  able  to  buy  even  the  little  place  they 
lived  on,  which  was  sold  a  few  years  ago  for  $300;  a 
place  wliere  the  older  generations  flourished  and  pi-os- 
pered  and  raised  big  families  on  the  13  aci-es. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  B.  best. 
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Corn  Production  in  South  Africa 

IT  is  not  generally  known  that  South  Africa  pro¬ 
duces  a  large  quantity  of  Indian  corn  or  maize. 
An  article  in  the  South  African  Journal  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  gives  a  description  of  this  production.  The 
average  production  for  South  Africa  runs  about  10.- 
000,000  bags  of  200  lbs.  each  and  about  13  per  cent 
of  this  is  exported.  The  white  varieties  are  most 
desired  in  that  country,  and  it  is  used  very  largely 
by  the  natives  for  food.  The  production  seems  to 
be  increasing;  in  fact,  the  crop  today  is  about  dou¬ 
ble  that  of  1911,  and  the  indications  are  that,  with 
the  iiltx’oduction  of  new  methods  and  machinery. 
South  Africa  will  actually  become  a  competitor  of 
this  country  and  Argentina  in  the  pi-oduction  of 
corn.  In  that  country  the  crop  seems  to  depend  on 
manual  labor  of  natives  and  oxen.  In  the  present  stage 
of  the  industry,  tx-actors,  liox-ses  and  mules  do  not  seem 
able  to  compete  with  the  ox  team,  and  coni  culture 
does  not  offer  much  opportunity  to  small  farmers  or 
white  laborei’s.  The  native  labor  is  cheap  usually. 
An  average  of  four  adult  natives  will  be  used  on 
220  acres  of  corn,  and  the  total  cost  of  this  labor 
will  avei'age  about  $500.  It  is  said  that  some  fann¬ 
ers  ti*y  to  economize  by  employing  the 
black  children  or  as  they  are  called,  in 
that  country,  piccanins.  These  labor- 
ers  are  not  usually  paid  in  money;  the 
payment  is  sometimes  made  in  fool 
which  consists  chiefly  of  cornmeal,  but 
generally,  such  payment  is  in  the  shape 
of  perquisites ;  that  is,  the  natives  are 
allowed  to  run  their  cattle  or  pigs  over 
certain  acx-eage  of  land  in  payment  for 
their  labor  in  growing  corn.  As  a  sort 
of  rotation,  this  pastured  land  is 
plowed  up  after  several  years  and 
planted  in  corn,  that  apparently  being 
the  only  method  of  manuring  it.  When 
payment  is  made  in  food,  cornmeal  is 
given  at  the  rate  of  about  3  lbs.  per 
day  'for  •each  adult  worker.  Some 
farmers  issxxe  this  meal  once  a  month 
and  let  the  natives  do  their  own  cook¬ 
ing.  In  other  cases  a  cook  boy  is  em¬ 
ployed,  who  cooks  the  meal  and  serves 
it  out  to  the  workers. 

Practically  the  entire  crop  in  South 
Afx-ica  seems  to  be  grown  with  ox 
laboi’,  that  being  the  cheapest  form  of 
traction.  It  is  figured  that  the  ox  costs 
about  two-thirds  as  mxicli  as  a  horse 
or  a  mule,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
change  will  be  made  in  this  respect  un¬ 
til  the  value  of  the  land  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  The  oxen  are  worked  in  what 
are  called  spans,  that  meaning  14  ox¬ 
en  ;  seven  yoke  or  pairs,  as  oxen  are 
worked  in  this  country,  are  attached 
to  one  plow.  The  picture  at  Fig.  292 
shows  one  method  of  planting  corn. 

There  are  seven  yoke  of  oxen  at¬ 
tached  to  this  plow.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  plow  turns  three  furrows,  and  in 
the  inside  furrow,  woi-ks  a  corn  plant¬ 
er,  so  that  the  field  is  plowed  and 
planted  at  oixe  operation.  Then  at  the 
completion  of  each  day’s  work  the  groxxnd  is  har¬ 
rowed  to  kill  out  some  of  the  grass  and  weeds  and 
leave  the  gi-ound  level  after  planting.  There  ax-e 
other  methods  of  using  the  oxen,  but  the  one  here 
pictured  seems  to  be  popular.  We  have  seen  farmers 
in  this  country  planting  cabbage  somewhat  as  this 
is  done.  At  every  third  fuiTow  cabbage  plants  were 
placed  so  that  the  next  furrow  would  be  turned  up 
against  them  and  cover  the  root.  These  plants  start 
well,  and  with  a  perfectly  straight  furrow  this  is  a 
quick  and  easy  way  of  putting  in  the  plants.  It  is 
figured  that  these  oxen  work  about  100  days  dux-ing 
the  year,  although  in  some  cases  this  service  will 
run  up  to  140  days.  The  oxen  are  not  fed  grain 
or  hay,  but  simply  live  on  pasture,  so  that  the  aver¬ 
age  yearly  cost  of  an  ox  under  these  conditions  runs 
not  far  from  $7.50.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  handling  and  feeding 
some  of  our  farm  horses,  for  under  some  conditions, 
such  hox-ses  will  eat  in  grain  and  hay  almost  their 
entire  value  in  one  yeai*. 

The  haiTows  used  are  usually  of  the  spike-tooth 
variety,  although  in  some  cases  the  spring- tooth 
seems  to  be  used.  Many  of  the  implements  are  of 
local  manufacture  suited  to  this  sort  of  fai-ming. 
In  case  methods  are  developed  and  the  price  of  land 
goes  higher,  there  will  be  of  necessity,  a  consider¬ 
able  market  in  South  Africa  for  ti-actors  and  im¬ 
proved  farm  implements,  but  as  it  is  now,  the  ox 
team  and  a  rather  crude  set  of  implements  ax*e  bet¬ 


ter  suited  to  conditions.  Apparently  little  if  any 
fertilizer  is  used,  although  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  use  of  phosphate  will  increase  the 
yield.  The  corn  is  sometimes  grown  year  after 
year  for  a  period  of  20  or  25  years,  but  farmers 
seem  to  idealize  that  a  much  better  production  is 
obtained  through  a  rotation.  Potatoes  and  small 
grain  are  sometimes  grown  in  between  crops  of 
cox-n,  or  the  land  may  be  seeded  or  left  in  wild 
grass  for  pasture  for  several  years,  and  then 
brought  back  into  corn  once  more.  The  fuel  supply 
in  that  country  seems  to  be  light,  and  in  many  cases 
the  corncobs  are  saved  to  take  the  place  of  wood  or 
coal.  The  picture  at  Fig,  291  shows  a  pile  of  these 
corncobs  covered  with  a  heavy  thatch  to  keep  tlieixi 
dry.  They  are  kept  in  this  way  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  serve  \\;ell  for  fuel  purposes. 

It  is  intei*estixig  for  Americans  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  development  of  this  African  business. 
At  px-esent,  there  seems  little  to  fear  in  the  way  of 
competition  in  the  corn  markets  of  the  world,  but 
it  seems  very  reasonable  that  within  a  few  years 
methods  of  culture  will  change  and  improve,  and 
if  that  occurs  it  is  not  impossible  that  South  Africa 


as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  known  cases  where 
this  was  done  at  night.  People  put  on  thick  cloth¬ 
ing,  heavy  gloves  and  a  mask  and,  after  dark,  with 
a  long  pole,  gently  remove  the  nest  and  carx-y  it 
away  in  a  basket.  It  can  be  left  in  some  fence  cor- 
ner  or  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  or  it  can  be 
burned.  The  man  who  attempts  this  work  must 
have  a  steady  nerve  and  a  steady  hand,  and  he  is 
likely  to  be  wounded  in  the  engagement.  As  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  this  battle,  it  helps  to  force  a  plug  of 
damp  cotton  up  into  the  hole  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
nest  where  the  hornets  enter.  That  will  help.  Of 
course,  where  the  nest  is  situated  so  that  such  a 
thing  is  possible,  it  can  be  set  on  fire  by  a  gasoline 
torch  or  a  piece  of  burning  paper,  but  whei*e  the 
nest  is  over  the  door  or  under  the  eaves  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  We  hear  of  case&  where  people  claim  to 
have  killed  the  hornets  by  fumigation.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  was  done  by  dipping  a  plxig  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  pushing  the  plug  up 
into  the  entrance  hole  of  the  nest.  The  same  thing 
might  be  done  with  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  contain¬ 
ing  cyanide  of  potash,  with  a  small  amount  of  sul- 
pliuric  acid  and  water  poured  in  as  the  bottle  is  held 
under  the  nest.  It  is  said  that  these 
methods  have  been  tried,  althoxxgh  we 
have  had  no  experience  ourselves  and 
hesitate  to  recommend  them.  In  our 
own  case,  we  should  put  on  thick 
clothes  and  heavy  gloves  and  a  veil, 
go  by  night  with  a  long  pole,  and 
knock  the  nest  down  and  throw  it  as 
far  from  the  house  as  possible,  hav¬ 
ing  the  doors  and  windows  all  closed. 
You  would  probably  get  stung,  but 
that  would  seem  the  quickest  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  nest,  although  it  is 
true,  as  we  have  stated,  that  the  hor¬ 
nets  will  often  live  at  peace  with  the 
family  if  they  are  not  disturbed. 


African  Corncobs  Protected  by  a  Thatch.  Fig.  291 


A  Pest  of  Tent  Caterpillars 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  destroy  tent 
caterpillars?  We  appear  to  have  them 
by  the  hundreds  this  year.  Last  year 
they  were  very  bad.  but  10  times  xnore 
numerous  this  Spring.  I  have  always 
burned  them,  but  there  is  always  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  scorching  the  growth  oii  the  trees. 
It  is  my  practice  to  take  advantage  of  a 
misty  day,  or  between  showers,  as  then 
the  branches  are  less  liable  to  be  scorched. 
I  feel  that  there  is  or  should  be  some 
preparation,  liquid  or  powder,  which  if 
sprayed  or  blown  on  the  caterpillar 
nests  would  destroy  them,  but  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  them.  Some  of 
your  well-informed  readers  might  be  able 
to  help  me.  I  spray  with  miscible  oil 
dormant  spray  in  March.  A  test  tree 
I  soused,  did  not  miss  one  inch,  as  I 
noted  the  caterpillar  eggs  in  their  fa¬ 
miliar  Winter  quarters  just  to  see  if 
Winter  spraying  would  control  them. 

Suffern,  N.  Y.  t,  h, 

F  you  have  these  tent  caterpillars 
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An  African  Corn-planter  in  Operation,  Fig,  292 

will  present  more  or  less  of  a  serious  competition 
with  corn  growers  in  this  countx-y. 
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the  hundred  only  you  are  fortu- 
we  have  them  by  the  million, 
breed  on  wild  cherry  and  these 
are  seldom  cut  and  burned  as 
should  be.  The  best  fruit  cam- 


The  Unwelcome  Guest — the  Hornet 

THIS  year,  as  usual,  we  have  had  a  number  of 
letters  from  people  who  say  they  want  to  get 
rid  of  a  hornets’  nest  which  was  built  close  to  the 
door  or  under  the  eaves  of  a  house.  In  some  cases 
these  houses  were  not  occupied  early  in  the  season, 
and  the  hornets  got  a  good  start  and  make  themselves 
at  home.  They  certainly  make  the  most  of  that  op¬ 
portunity,  and  people  are  afraid  that  the  hornets 
will  sting  them,  and  they  want  to  know  what  they 
can  do  to  destroy  the  nest  without  danger  to  them¬ 
selves.  Many  of  these  people  have  heard  that  some 
poisonous  gas  can  be  used,  and  the  thought  of  a 
gassed  hornet  suits  their  ideas  well.  In  most  cases 
the  nests  are  situated  so  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
under  ordinary  conditions  to  use  gas.  There  is  no 
way  of  confining  it  around  the  nest.  The  chances 
are  that  the  hornets  will  not  do  much  damage  xm- 
less  they  are  interfered  with.  If  there  are  children 
about  who  poke  at  the  nest,  or  if  othex-s  try  to  ex¬ 
amine  it,  they  will  hear  from  the  hornets  without 
delay,  but  the  average  lioniet  seems  disposed  to 
mind  his  own  business  if  others  will  do  the  same, 
and  there  will  be  little  damage  if  they  are  not  inter- 
fered  with.  It  is  hard  to  convince  the  average  per- 
son  that  this  is  true.  He  wants  to  destroy  the  nest 


paign  any  township  could  start  would 
be  an  organized  hunt  for  every  wild  cherry  bush  or 
tree.  If  these  can  be  destroyed  the  caterpillar  will 
be  put  out  of  business.  Scorching  or  burning  is  the 
time-honored  process.  Before  the  modern  gasoline 
torch  was  invented  we  took  a  long  pole,  wound  rags 
at  one  end,  poured  on  kerosene,  set  it  ablaze  and  held 
it  up  against  the  nest.  Thxtt  is  effective,  but  dan¬ 
gerous  to  use  near  buildings.  We  do  not  believe  the 
scorching  is  as  damaging  as  the  insects  are.  The 
best  way  to  kill  these  insects  aside  from  scorching  or 
hand  picking  is  to  spray  the  trees  with  a  solution 
of  arsenic  in  water  at  about  the  strength  used  in 
fighting  the  codling  worm.  We  use  3  lbs.  of  the 
arsenic  paste  to  50  gallons  of  water.  In  most  sea¬ 
sons  the  usual  spraying  for  the  worm  will  kill  most 
of  the  caterpillars.  The  season’s  blooming  has  been 
delayed,  while  the  insects  are  about  on  time,  so 
that  they  may  do  considerable  damage  before  the 
time  for  the  ordinary  spray.  It  is  very  easy  to  over¬ 
look  the  insects,  as  they  are  inconspicuous  at  first. 

We  do  not  know  of  anything  that  can  bo  sprayed 
on  the  dormant  trees  so  as  to  destroy  the  egg 
clusters  without  injuring  the  trees.  In  some  cases 
fruit  trees  are  kept  clean,  but  the  caterpillars  come 
in  from  outside  fields  and  ci-awl  up  the  trunks. 
Where  there  ax-e  but  few  ti-ees  the  trunks  can  be 
wrapped  with  sticky  fly-paper  so  as  to  catch  most 
of  the  insects.  The  most  effective  treatment  is  to 
fight  for  the  future  by  destroying  all  the  wild  cherry 
shrubs  and  trees  in  the  neighborhood. 
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KELLYS’ 

Ce/rfMiAOs, 

xe  to  Name  Fruit  - 


True 


Trees 


Kellys’  true-to-name  fruit  trees  are 
shipped  direct  from  our  nurseries  to 
you — no  middleman,  no  agents.  Our 
reputation  for  square  dealing  Is 
established;  you  take  no  risk. 

44  Y ears’  Experience 

in  growing  true-to-name  trees  has 
taught  us  the  proper  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  young  stock.  It  is  packed  correct¬ 
ly  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Our  1924  catalog  tells  how  60,000  of  our 
trees  were  certified  to  be  true-to-name. 
It  also  lists  shrubs,  ornamental  trees, 
roses,  erape  vines,  and  small  fruits. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  St..  Dantrille,  N.  Y. 

Established 
in  1880 


GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES,  CURRANTS 

A 
S 
P 
A 
R 
A 
G 
U 
S 

ETC. 


T  .  ,  c  Get  New  England 

Headquarters  for —  frown  plaDf, 

S  Ever-Bearing 

' 


trawberries 


FREE 

CATALOG 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO., 

'Longmeadow  ”  Springfield,  Mass. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Fine  two-year  plants  of  Palmetto  and  Argenteuil  at 
#1  50  per  100:  *13  per  1,000;  *50  per  5,000.  PR0- 
6RISSIVE  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES.  $3  per  100;  $13 
per  1,000.  GKO.  1>.  AIKEN,  Putney,  Vermont 


GENUINE  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Extra  large  selected  Northern  grown  roots,  9  I  5  per  1,000; 
92  per  100.  Howard  No.  17  Strawberry  Plants,  912  per 
1,000;  92  per  100.  Shipping  charges  collect. 

WILFKllI  WHEELER  Concord,  Muse. 


FOR  SALE— ‘’WILSON’S”  Soy  Beans  $3.50  Bush. 

Cow  Peas  .  3.50 

Mixed  Cow  Peas .  3.30  ** 

Joseph  E.  Holland  Milford,  Delaware 


Farm  Co-operation 

is  a  protest  against  the  monopoly 
and  other  oppressive  methods  of 
organized  distributors  and  the 
capital  stock  companies.  Can 
farmers  afford  to  adopt  the  policies 
in  their  own  organizations  that 
they  denounce  in  others  ? 


THIS  SUBJECT  is  treated  fully 
but  concisely  in  the  new  book, 
“Organized  Co-operation.”  Farmers 
must  understand  these  questions  if 
they  are  to  direct  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  organization  can  be 
co-operative  unless  the  members  direct 
it  themselves. 

The  booh  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $  1. 00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Walnuts  Fail  to  Bear 

We  have  an  English  walnut  tree  raised 
from  seed,  at  least  20  year«  old,  that  has 
never  borne  nuts.  If  you  could  give  me 
some  idea  of  the  cause  and  if  there  is 
anything  that  I  can  do  to  make  the  tree 
fruitful  I  will  be  greatly  obliged. 

Tuekahoe,  N.  J.  m,  a.  l. 

This  question  has  come  up  several 
times  lately.  We  quote  from  the  issue  of 
May  3:  “Some  French  varieties  of  wal¬ 
nuts  bear  early,  but  the  English,  or  Per¬ 
sians  varieties  often  do  not  bear  until  six 
or  eight  or  even  10  years  of  age.  Again, 
it  has  been  found  that  failure  to  bear  is 
due  in  some  varieties  to  too  great  an  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  catkins  or  pollen¬ 
bearing  flowers  and  the  pistil-bearing  blos¬ 
soms,  the  former  shedding  all  their  pollen 
before  the  latter  are  receptive.  In  such 
cases  the  remedy  lies  in  planting  some 
other  variety  for  cross  pollination.”  It  is 
difficult  to  graft  nut  trees,  but  anyone 
who  is  persevering  and  able  can  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  results  by  grafting  some 
other  variety  into  the  tree.  h.  b.  j. 


Stacking  with  Horse  Fork 

I  send  this  for  the  benefit  of  inquirer 
who  asked  about  using  a  horse  fork  for 
stacking.  Procure  a  pole  35  to  40  ft. 
long  and  set  bottom  at  base  of  tree  if 


convenient.  If  not,  set  pole  20  to  25  ft. 
in  ground  to  anehor  to  long  pole.  It  can 
be  moved  around  tree  to  make  three  or 
four  stocks.  Dropping  hay  in  center  of 
stack  always  keeps  middle  full  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  a  stack  that 
will  spoil.  j.  M.  F.  S. 

Onions  and  Peach  Borers 

I  saw  a  remarkably  fine  peach  orchard 
the  other  day,  owned  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
whom  I  had  not  visited  for  several  years. 
He  plants  a  Winter  onion  on  four  sides 
of  each  tree,  close  to  body  of  tree.  The 
onion  does  well,  is  not  in  the  way,  and 
keeps  off  the  mueh-dreaded  peach  tree- 
borer.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  a  worm 
in  the  orchard,  except  on  one  tree  that 
had  no  onion  set  by  it.  Both  simple  and 
easy,  it  certainly  works.  Try  it  and  pass 
it  along.  c.  W.  L. 

Missouri.  , 

B.  N.-Y. — We  have  heard  of  this  be¬ 
fore,  but  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
any  onion  can  be  strong  enough  to  affect 
the  peach  borer. 

Controlling  Household  Insects 

A.  L.  Lovett,  head  of  the  entomology 
department  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College,  offers  the  following  suggestions 
to  housekeepers : 

House  ants — red  and  blaek— are  com' 
mon  pests.  If  the  colonies  of  ants  can 
be  located,  the  usual  treatment  is  to  pour 
a  tablespoon  of  carbon  bisulphide  into 
the  ant  hill.  The  active  work  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  ants  is  done  by  the  fumes  con¬ 
tained  in  the  solution.  These  fumes  are 
heavier  than  air,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
settle  down.  By  pressing  the  earth  of  the 
hill  with  the  heel  of  one’s  shoe  the  fumes 
are  kept  in  longer  than  if  no  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  otherwise  loose  formation. 
Carbon  bisulphide  is  used  frequently  in 
the  extermination  of  insects  in  the  house. 
It  is  inflammable  and  while  using  the  so¬ 
lution  no  fire  should  be  burning  in  the 
house,  nor  should  there  be  any  smoking 
near  it  while  it  is  being  applied. 

When  ant  hills  cannot  be  located,  tar¬ 
tar  emetic — three  grains  to  four  table¬ 
spoons  of  any  sweetening  agent — is  the 
best  standard  remedy.  Mix  the  material 
thoroughly  and  smear  over  china,  glass¬ 
ware,  small  bits  of  wood,  and  any  con¬ 
venient  surface  and  place  on  shelves 
where  ants  frequent.  The  ants  carry  the 
substance  to  their  young,  and  often  the 
pest  will  be  destroyed  in  as  short  a  time 
as  three  days.  The  tartar  emetic  should 
be  weighed  out  in  exact  doses  of  three 


grains,  for  larger  amounts  somehow  repel 
ants. 

Cockroaches  are  controlled  by  the  use 
of  one  part  of  sodium  fluorid  to  one  part 
of  flour,  or  sodium  fluorid  may  be  used 
straight.  Scatter  about  baseboards,  sinks 
and  places  frequented  by  cockroaches. 
This  insects,  though  a  dirty  pest,  keeps 
its  feelers  clean.  In  cleaning  their  feelers 
they  may  eat  some  of  the  poison  and  are 
killed. 

Cloth  moths  arc  a  serious  pest  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  because  the  climate  favors  their  ex¬ 
istence.  The  following  treatment  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  valuable  furs  and  woolens : 
Ilang  the  article  out  in  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine  for  half  a  day.  Then  beat  the  gar¬ 
ment  thoroughly  and  place  it  in  a  well- 
made,  durable  pastboard  box  or  carton. 
Seal  the  open  joints  carefully  with  ah- 
hesive  paper  tape.  This  will  keep  the 
articles  in  good  shape  as  long  as  the  seals 
are  not  broken  and  the  packages  remain 
entirely  closed.  Should  the  goods  that 
are  attacked  by  cloth  moths  be  part  of  a 
rooms’  furnishings,  such  as  curtains  and 
rugs,  get  2  lbs.  of  naphthalene  flakes  and 
scatter  under  the  rug  and  around  the 
baseboard,  preferably  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  60°  F.  or  over.  Close  the  room 
up  for  24  hours.  Then  beat  the  rugs  and 
sweep  up  the  naphthalene  for  future  use. 
The  flake  form  of  naphthalent  is  faster 
working  than  the  same  in  balls.  By 
scattering  the  flakes  in  bureau  drawers 
the  moths  are  repelled. 


Suckers  on  Grafted  Roses;  Winter 
Protection 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  prevent 
suc-kering  in  grafted  roses,  and  how  to 
winter  Hybrid  Teas  and  everblooming 
roses  safely  in  our  latitude?  x.  L.  D. 

It  is  wise  to  set  grafted  roses  so  that 
the  union  is  two  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil ;  this  encourages  roots  to  form 
above  the  graft,  so  that  in  time  the  plant 
will  form  its  own  root  system.  Auy 
suckers  that  appear  should  be  removed  at 
once,  digging  down  carefully  and  cutting 
the  wild  shoot  off  clear  at  the  root,  rub¬ 
bing  it  smooth  to  prevent  it  from  grow¬ 
ing  again.  When  the  plant  is  set  deeply 
there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  suckers 
appearing,  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  brier.  It  has  seven  leaflets 
instead  of  five,  and  the  cane  is  covered 
with  minute  thorns.  If  uncertain  as  to 
its  identity,  follow  the  shoot  down  to 
where  it  starts;  if  below  the  union  it  is 
brier,  and  should  be  removed. 

A  simple  method  of  protecting  tender 
roses  is  to  hill  up  the  earth  arouud  the 
plant  to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight,  inches; 
then  when  the  ground  freezes,  fill  in  the 
furrows  between  (he  plants  with  leaves, 
and  throw  light  branches  on  top  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  leaves  from  blowing  away.  An¬ 
other  method  is  to  put  a  little  fence  of 
chicken  wire,  about  a  foot  high,  around 
the  bed,  and  then  fill  in  level  with  leaves, 
laying  a  few  branches  on  top  to  prevent 
the  leaves  from  blowing  away. 
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Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

Leading  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry’ 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rim  barb’ 
Horseradish  roots; Cabbage,  Cauliflower, Celery,  Tomato* 
Egg  Plant,  Beet,  Onion,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  other 
vegetable  plants;  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia, 
Snapdragon  and  other  Perennial  and  Annual  flower 

giants;  Dahlia,  Gladioli,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
edge  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

10  MILLION  FOR  SALE 

FiDe  Field  grown  stock.  12  leading  varieties.  Cab¬ 
bage  plants.  300,  75c;  500,  *1.25 ;  1,000.  $2.00,  mail¬ 
ed  prepaid.  Expressed,  5.000,  *6.25;  10,000,  SIO; 
Cash.  Tomato  plants,  300,  $1.00;  500,  *1.50; 
1000.  *2.50;  10.000*20.00.  Mailed  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
pressed,  10.000,  *15.00.  Sweet  Potato,  300,  *1.50; 
500,  *2.00;  1,000,  *3.50  Postpaid.  Expressed, 
10,000,  *80.00,  Cash.  Largest  and  Oldest  growers 
in  Virginia.  Good  order  delivery  positively  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded. 

J.  P.  Councill  Company  Franklin,  Virginia 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

All  varieties.  Parcel  Postpaid,  500— $1.50;  1,000— 
$2.50  Express  collect,  $1.50  per  1,000;  10,000  and 
over,  $1  per  1,000.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Refer¬ 
ence— Hradstreet  and  Bank  of  Tifton. 

TIFTON  PLANT  &  POTATO  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Tilton,  6a. 


Millinno  nf  flahhatrp  Celery  and  Cauliflower  Plantsfor 
I lUIRf  Ul  UdUUdgO  Spring.  1924.  Contract  prices  sub¬ 
mitted  on  request.  Wells  M.  Dodds,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


The 

QUALITY 

BASKET 


The  Berlin  Quart 


That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  FACTORY 
PRICES. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  %0  post 

New  Ground  Senator  Dunlap.  "PAID 

HAMPTON  9  SON  R.  7  Bangor,  Mich. 


Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Certified  Rural  Russets— the  best  Main  crop  Va¬ 
riety — yields  of  300  to  502  bushel  per  acre  for  11 
years.  First  prize  and  sweepstakes  ribbons  at  Cor¬ 
nell  .State  Potato  show,  Feb.  1923  and  1924 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully.N.Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  ®’obb?e?,ld 

JOHN  ROLFE  .  Kirkville,’  n/y. 


Certilied  Seed  Potatoes  bbiS£ 

H.  F.  HUBBS  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


PI  A  mm  I  Beautiful  anna  in  e  d  varieties.  $1.75 
UL/ilSlULl  ,,er  prepaid,  ail  blooming  size. 

v  *  E.  N,  Tilton  Ashtabula,  Ohio 
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Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1 .  No  two  alike.  Dahlias. 
Cannas.  Circular.  A.  SIlf.lIMA.N,  Chicopee  Falla,  Baas. 


Going!  Going-g-g!  G - 

JUST  A  FEW  LEFT  AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Dairymen’s  League  certificates  accepted  at  face 
value  in  payment. 

QUAKER  HILL  FARM 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  Honcoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BINDER  twine 


Get  our  low  price.  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 


'  &  SON8 

Melrose,  Ohio 

SENT 

BY 

EXPRESS 

OR  P 

ARC 

:el 

POST 

Per  100 

600 

1.000 

6,000 

$0.30 

$0  80 

$1  25 

$  5  GO 

.  .65 

1.75 

3  25 

15.00 

..  .40 

1  00 

1  50 

6.25 

GO 

1.75 

3  00 

13.75 

1.50 

2  50 

10.00 

CABBAGE .  $0.30 

CAULIFLOWER  S  PEPPER.. 

TOMATO  AND  B  SPROUTS.. 

SWEET  POTATO .  GO 

CELERY . 50 

Catalog  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SeweU,  N.  J. 


and Tnmatn  Plante  grown  from  highest 

dliu  luilldiuridllis  type  seeds,  early  aDd 

late  standard  varieties.  Name  tirst  and 
second  choice.  300— 75e;  600— $1.25  ;  1,000— $2,25,  parcel 
postpaid.  10.000  lots  expressed,  $15.  Satisfaction.  Good 
order  del.  guar.  i.  T.  COUJfOILI,  &  SONS,  Franklin, Virginia 


Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  II,  SCOTT,  Franklin,  Va. 


Millions  Hardy  Field  Grown  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Market,  Succession,  Flat- 
dutch, Tomato,  early  and  late  standard  varieties  300— Ji: 
600 — $1.50;  1,000— $2.50. postpaid;  expressed  10,000  lots, $1 5. 
Plants  well  packed.  Good  order  delivery  guaranteed. 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  Franklin,  Virginia 


CORNELL  No.  II 
SEED  CORN 

From  the  original  source  of  this  famous  corn.  Or¬ 
dinary  select’n,  $3  perbu.  Special  select’ll,  $4  per  bu. 

BR1GHTS1DE  FARMS  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Fruit  Barrels  of  Good  Material  manshipk' 

Prices  low.  Send  us  your  inquiries  and  orders. 

GERMANTOWN  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSN.,  Inc.,  Germantuwii.  N  Y. 


=  'AmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiinimiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiHininimmimHimHiiiHKU  = 

||  Intensive  Strawberry  || 
Culture 

By  LOUIS  GRATON 

H  This  book  has  grown  out  of  Mr.  11 
11  Graton’s  more  than  40  years’  experi-  || 
||  ence  as  a  successful  strawberry  cul-  II 
||  turist.  Of  special  value  to  the  home  1| 
11  gardener  and  small  commercial  H 
||  grower,  producing  high  quality  her-  H 
II  ries  and  plants.  Price,  $1.00.  For  |i 
II  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  II 
||  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 

=  iwitiinuHiiiiiHiHtiiiiiiiiniitiiiiiimiiiHiiiniimniuiiiiiiHiiHiiHHiiniiiHiiitiiiiinininmHiuiiit?.  = 
rtMmtmntfmmtnmiimiifTtmmiimrmnnmmniimiiiiiiiuumumiiiiHuimiiiiiiuiiHiiHmttiittiMi6 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Culture  of  Cauliflower 

'Will  you  tell  me  how  to  raise  cauli¬ 
flower?  How  to  sow  seeds,  whether  a 
hotbed  is  necessary,  care  of  plants,  how 
tu  prepare  for  market?  Do  worms  bother 
heads?  Do  commission  merchants  buy, 
or  is  it  sold  to  pickle  or  canning  factory? 

Rock  Royal,  N.  Y.  l.  w.  c. 

Cauliflower  is  just  as  easy  to  raise  as 
cabbage,  and  much  more  profitable.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  sow  seed  in  hotbed. 
Seed  should  be  sown  in  open  ground  the 
first  week  in  May,  about  1  oz.  to  250  ft. 
drill.  I  have  better  success  with  Early 
Dwarf  Erfurt  than  any  other  variety, 
and  I  have  tried  most  of  them.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  sold  $54  worth  last  Fall  from  a 
space  20x90  ft.  About  one  application 
of  a  weak  solution  of  Paris  green  spray  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  kill  the  green 
worms,  and  this  is  applied  just  as  the 
heads  begin  to  form,  about  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  Paris  green  to  five  gallons  of 
water. 

The  leaves  should  be  tied  together 
when  the  heads  are  as  large  as  a  base¬ 
ball.  I  use  binder  twine  for  this  purpose. 
When  the  heads  are  as  large  as  a  tea 
plate,  cut  stalk  below  head,  leaving  about 


tablespoon  of  butter  and  one  of  flour 
rubbed  smooth  with  a  little  of  the  water. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Keep  the 
sauce  very  hot  while  you  slip  the  aspara¬ 
gus  on  pieces  of  toast  laid  crosswise  on 
the  platter.  The  toast  should  only  be 
two  fingers  wide  and  made  the  whole 
length  of  the  loaf,  in  oblong  pieces.  Pour 
the  hot  sauce  over,  and  quickly  cut  up 
a  hard  boiled  egg  over  the  asparagus. 
This  makes  a  dainty-looking  dish. 

Asparagus  Patties. — Boil  until  tender, 
about  25  minutes,  a  bunch  of  asparagus 
from  which  the  hard  parts  have  been 
trimmed,  then  drain  and  set  away  while 
you  prepare  the  following  sauce:  Beat 
four  eggs  lightly,  put  them  in  a  double 
boiler,  and  stir  until  they  begin  to  thick 
en ;  remove  at  once,  add  a  tablespoon  of 
butter,  a  pinch  of  salt,  dash  of  pepper 
Pour  the  sauce  over  the  asparagus  and 
fill  the  patty  cases,  which  are  made  from 
thick  slices  of  bread  trimmed  of  crust, 
hollowed  out  in  the  center,  and  browned 
in  the  oven,  after  being  brushed  over  with 
melted  butter.  Serve  the  patties  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Nut  and  Asparagus  Salad. — Boil  six 
eggs  for  20  minutes,  and  when  cool  re 
move  the  shells  and  cut  into  halves ; 
scoop  out  the  yolks  with  a  spoon  and 
mash  to  a  pulp.  Add  a  tablespoon  of 
chopped  hickorynut  meats,  a  cup  of 
cooked  asparagus  tips  and  a  little  minced 
parsley.  Blend  the  ingredients  together 
with  a  French  dressing  and  fill  into  the 


THE  LONG-LIFE  BATTERY  FOR  YOUR  CAR 


This  boy  from  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  looks  as  if  he  might  make  a  combination  live 
stock  and  truck  farmer.  The  cat  represents  his  live  stock  beginnings,  and  the  melons  | 
show  where  part  of  his  vitamines  come  from. 


eight  or  10  leaves  on,  cut  the  leaves  down 
to  within  2  or  3  in.  of  head.  This  will 
protect  heads  from  damage  when  being 
packed  in  crates  or  hampers  for  market. 
Small  crates  holding  one  dozen  are  best 
to  ship  in,  as  the  cauliflower  is  apt  to 
heat  in  barrels. 

Any  commission  house  that  handles 
vegetables  will  sell  it  for  you.  Better 
prices  can  generally  be  obtained  from 
them  than  from  a  pickle  factory.  If  you 
have  a  good  local  market  handy,  it  will 
pay  you  better  to  sell  direct  to  the  dealer 
than  to  a  commission  house. 

A  good  clover  sod  turned  under  makes 
an  ideal  plot.  The  plants  should  be 
transplanted  the  last  week  in  June  in 
rows  3  ft.  apart  and  2%  ft.  apart  in  the 
row.  After  the  plants  have  struck  root, 
scatter  a  handful  of  phosphate,  5-8-6, 
around  each  plant  and  work  it  in  the 
ground  with  cultivator.  I  prefer  this 
njanner  of  applying  phosphate,  as  the 
plant  will  start  quicker  than  if  phosphate 
is  put  in  hill  before  setting.  Keep  the 
cultivator  going  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
I  am  sure  L.  W.  C.  will  meet  with  suc¬ 
cess.  If  any  of  the  heads  are  not  large 
enough  to  sell  when  hard  frost  comes, 
pull  up  plant,  leaving  all  earth  on  roots 
possible,  and  store  in  cool,  dark  cellar, 
and  most  of  them  will  continue  to  grow 
and  make  salable  heads,  wit.  perkins. 


cavities  of  the  hard-boiled  whites  of  eggs. 
Arrange  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves,  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  border  of  cooked  asparagus  tips, 
and  garnish  with  bits. of  feathery  parsley 
and  halved  nut  meats 

Asparagus  Omelet. — Into  one  cup  of 
thick  white  sauce  put  two  cups  of  aspara¬ 
gus  which  has  been  drained.  Do  not 
stir.  Make  an  omelet,  and  when  it  is 
ready  for  the  platter,  mark  it  to  fold,  and 
remove  to  the  dish.  On  half  of  it  place 
the  asparagus  and  white  sauce,  sprinkle 
with  salt,  and  fold  the  other  half  of  the 
omelet  over  it.  Garnish  with  parsley. 

Asparagus  Salad. — Two  cups  cooked 
asparagus  (diced),  two  cups  shredded  let¬ 
tuce,  one  tablespoon  olive  oil,  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  scant  teaspoon  of  vinegar, 
boiled  salad  dressing.  Mix  together  the 
asparagus  and  shredded  lettuce  with  the 
olive  oil  and  vinegar.  Add  boiled  dress¬ 
ing  to  moisten  thoroughly,  chill,  arrange 
in  nests  of  lettuce  leaves,  and  garnish 
with  the  hard-boiled  eggs  and  additional 
dressing.  mrs.  w.  w.  loomis. 


Clearing  Out  Ants 


Different  Ways  of  Preparing  Asparagus 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  veg¬ 
etables  are  scarce  one  can  prepare  them 
in  different  ways,  trying  new  methods  of 
cooking,  which  makes  a  variety.  Aspara¬ 
gus  is  healthful  and  very  good  served  as 
follows : 

Asparagus  on  Toast.— The  asparagus 
should  be  tied  in  a  bunch  after  wash¬ 
ing.  boiled  in  a  kettle  large  enough  to 
keep  the  tender  heads  from  breaking  off. 
Then  it  should  be  quickly  drained,  and 
the  colander  covered  and  set  in  the  oven. 
Make  a  sauce  by  stirring  into  the  aspara¬ 
gus  water,  half  a  pint  to  each  bunch,  a 


For  the  information  of  your  Maryland 
correspondent  concerning  ant  attacks  on 
cauliflower  plants  I  will  state  how  1 
cleared  ants  out  of  a  strawberry  patch. 
The  plants  were  set  on  new  land  and  it 
was  not  long  until  three-fourths  of  the 
plants  had  an  ant  colony  about  the  crown 
of  the  plants.  I  tried  dusting  with  sul¬ 
phur  without  success.  Next  I  tried  the 
following  mixture:  4  lbs.  tobacco  dust, 
%  lb.  borax,  and  enough  sifted  wood 
ashes  as  a  filler  to  make  three  gallons. 
This  I  applied  with  the  hand,  as  my  dust¬ 
er  clogged  with  the  mixture.  I  dusted 
every  plant  in  the  patch  lightly  where 
the  plants  were  free  of  ants  or  but 
lightly  infested,  and  heavily  where  the 
colonies  of  ants  were  numerous.  I  did 
not  again  see  the  field  for  several  days. 
When  I  did  not  an  ant  was  visible.  This 
was  a  year  ago,  since  then  the  field  is  ant 
free  and  no  plants  were  injured  by  the 
mixture.  Don’t  know  if  this  destroyed 
them  or  just  caused  them  to  get  a  move 
on.  w.  s.  LYNN. 


“Well,  I  came  down  with  flying  col¬ 
ors,  anyhow.”  remarked  the  painter  who 
had  just  fallen  off  the  scaffolding  with  a 
pot  of  paint  in  each  hand. — California 
Cub. 


Drawn  by  HARRY  TOWNSEND  for  The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company 

The  longer  it  lasts 
the  less  it  costs 

What  you  actually  pay  for  when  you  buy  a 
battery  is  power  to  start  and  light  your  car  and 
ignite  the  gas  in  your  cylinders. 

The  cost  of  your  battery  depends  upon  how 
long  that  power  lasts.  A  short-lived  battery  is 
expensive  at  any  price. 

But  a  battery  that  stays  on  the  job  and  out 
of  the  repair  shop  costs  less  and  less  as  the 
months  roll  by. 

Exide  Batteries  are  known  the  world  over 
for  long-lasting  service. 

You  will  get  more  months  of  use,  fewer  re¬ 
pair  bills,  and  less  worry  from  an  Exide  than 
you  expect. 

A  good  many  thousands  of  Exide  owners 
have  realized  this  truth. 


EXIDE  PRICES  for  automo¬ 
bile  batteries  are  from  $17.65 
up,  according  to  size  and  geo¬ 
graphical  location.  There  is 
an  Exide  for  every  car — and 
for  your  radio. 


FARM  POWER  AN 
LIGHT.  A  great  majority 
all  farm  power  and  lightplan 
have  Exide  Batteries.  Mai 
sure  that  yours  is  a  long-li 
Exide. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.,  PhiladelphL 

In  Canada,  Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited 
133-157  Dufferin  St.,  Toronto 

Exifce 

BATTERIES 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

OLD  STOCK  HELPED  BY  SEASON’S  LATE¬ 
NESS  ;  OLD  POTATOES  SOLD  FOK  NEW  ; 

LOSSES  IN  APPLES  ;  HEAVY  PRODUCTION 

OF  EGGS,  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

It  is  still  a  backward  season  but  catch¬ 
ing  up.  The  various  sections  average  not 
over  a  week  late  now.  Spring  grains  and 
potatoes  are  in,  also  most  of  the  corn. 
Southern  truck  was  delayed  somewhat 
but  enough  has  been  coming  to  keep  the 
markets  well  supplied.  Its  lateness  has 
given  the  old  stocks  of  potatoes,  onions,' 
and  apples,  also  eggs  and  dairy  products, 
a  longer  time  to  clean  up. 

The  wavering  tone  of  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket  suggested  that  the  late,  cool  Spring 
was  a  needed  relief.  The  beet  stock  has 
held  in  price  quite  well  around  $2  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  cities,  and  $1  to  $1.50 
in  the  country.  Supplies  are  falling  off, 
the  worst  is  over,  and  only  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  carloads  are  left.  They  will  be  in 
some  demand  for  a  month  or  more.  New 
potatoes  are  still  two  or  three  times  the 
price  of  old  stock. 

OLD-NEW  POTATOES 

An  odd  development  was  the  demand 
at  rather  high  prices  for  old  Bliss  Tri¬ 
umphs  grown  in  Nebraska  and  as  a  Fall 
crop  in  some  parts  of  the  South.  They 
look  much  like  the  first  arrivals  from 
Florida  and  Texas  and  retailers  were  re¬ 
ported  selling  them  as  “new’  potatoes. 
They  are  really  of  better  quality  than 
the  half  ripe  and  pasty  early  southern 
stock  frequently  on  sale  and  sometimes 
keep  without  shrinking  or  sprouting 
much  until  late  in  Summer. 

The  very  old  fashioned  Peachblow  is 
grown  under  various  names  throughout 
the  "South  for  its  great  productiveness 
and  the  quality  of  keeping  firm  in  hot 
weather.  It  is  a  watery  potato  and  not 
in  favor  when  other  kinds  can  be  had 
fresh.  Northern  farmers  who  live  on  old 
potatoes  until  August,  might  do  worse 
than  plant  a  few  Pcachblows  for  use  in 
June  and  July  when  most  old  stock  is  in 
very  poor  condition. 

Apples  are  cleaning  up  with  less  regard 
to  price  than  to  getting  them  out  of  the 
way.  Cold  storage  apples  selling  at  $2 
to  $3.50  per  barrel  cost  more  than  this 
last  Fall,  besides  storage  charges.  Some 
dealers  had  heavy  losses  and  a  few  have 
failed.  Some  growers  lost,  too.  Few  of 
them  east  or  west  feel  much  enthusiasm 
for  the  apple  business  at  the  moment. 
Apples  are  a  crop  which  must  be  kept 
up  in  production  regardless  of  poor  sea¬ 
sons.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  the 
big  supply  from  the  Northwest.  This 
year  froet  has  done  some  damage  in  that 
section.  The  East  would  be  glad  of  less 
competition  because  this  is  supposed  to 
be  the  full  crop  year  in  the  eastern  Bald¬ 
win  and  Greening  apple  belt. 

EGGS,  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE 

The  egg  situation  was  helped  by  the 
cold  backward  Spring.  Much  cold  stor¬ 
age  stock  that  seemed  hopeless  was  final¬ 
ly  sold.  Storage  men  kept  their  courage 
and  bought  more  fresh  egge  to  store  for 
next  season  and  the  entire  outlook  is  con¬ 
siderably  improved  as  compared  with  a 
few  months  ago.  The  market  has  acted 
well  all  things  considered  but  poultry 
flocks  are  larger  and  more  numerous  than 
ever  before. 

Even  the  South  is  starting  many  poul¬ 
try  farms.  In  Georgia,  for  instance,  more 
carloads  of  poultry  are  shipped  in  a  day 
than  formerly  during  a  whole  year. 
North  and  South  Carolina  are  beginning. 
Texas  is  already  a  great  center  for  poul¬ 
try,  and  California  for  eggs.  The  South 
will  never  put  the  North  out  of  business 
although  it  has  much  the  same  kind  of 
advantage  as  with  truck  crops.  Pullets 
lay  at  Thanksgiving  time  and  keep  it  up 
at  full  speed  all  Whitt*  under  good  man¬ 
agement.  Broilers  and  roasters  are  ready 
early  in  Summer  at  somewhat  less  ex¬ 
pense  than  when  raised  in  cold  climates. 
Early  chicks  are  more  easily  raised  than 
late  ones.  Still  as  yet  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  that  competes  directly  with  northern 
nearby  eggs  and  chickens.  The  effect  of 
heavy  distant  production  is  indirect  and 
general,  resulting  in  extensive  stocks  in 
cold  storage. 

Butter  receipts  have  been  heavy,  in¬ 
cluding  imports.  It  looks  as  if  some  dis¬ 
gusted  milk  farmers  have  been  shifting 
to  butter.  That  is  at  least  better  than 
cheese,  which  was  produced  so  heavily 
last  season  that  the  markets  are  still 
weighed  down  with  surplus  stocks. 

G.  B.  F. 


The  cool  and  wet  weather  has  retarded 
fruit  buds  and  all  vegetation  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  During  the  past  two 
weeks  nearly  two  inches  of  rain  has  fall¬ 
en,  according  to  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Florists  complain  of  so  little  sun¬ 
shine  that  buds  did  not  open  and  caused 
a  scarcity  of  flowers  for  Easter.  Car¬ 
nations  sold  for  $2.50  per  dozen.  Insuf¬ 
ficient  sunshine  causes  the  wet  to  dry 
up  slowly.  Tempei’atures  in  general 
were  much  below  normal.  Very  little 
farm  work  has  been  done  in  this  section  ; 
some  plowing  has  been  done  and  occasion¬ 
ally  some  seeding  done  on  the  higher 


soils,  but  elsewhere  the  ground  is  too  wet 
to  work.  Winter  grains  and  grasses  are 
looking  good.  Meadows  and  pastures  are 
starting  slowly,  making  the  season  late 
for  turning  out  cattle,  causing  farmers 
to  use  up  their  hay  very  close,  in  some 
cases  some  had  to  buy.  Apples  seem  to 
continue  dull  and  some  have  been  taken 
from  storage  and  evaporated.  Potatoes 
seem  to  hold  their  own  selling  on  the 
Rochester  market  80  to  85c.  Eggs  are 
plentiful  and  selling  for  28  to  30c.  There 
seems  to  be  an  abundance  of  eggs.  Hold¬ 
ers  of  hay  are  anxious  to  dispose  of 
their  surplus,  prices  around  $18  per  ton. 
The  outlook  is  for  a  good  hay  crop. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y,  J.  J.  H. 


Season  is  late  here  this  Spring,  and 
farmers  are  two  to  three  weeks  behind 
with  their  work  on  account  of  so  much 
rain  through  March  and  April.  Prospects 
now  are  good  .for  a  big  crop  of  apples, 
peaches,  cherries  and  pears,  as  trees  are 
blooming  heavily.  No  demand  for  horses, 
and  the  price  is  the  lowest  in  many 
years.  Cattle  scarce  and  selling  at  a  very 
good  price.  Hens,  20c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  18c 
per  doz. ;  butter,  25c  per  lb. ;  corn,  $1 
per  bu. ;  wheat,  $1.50  per  bu.  w.  h. 

Grainger  Co.,  Tenn. 


DOMESTIC. — Samuel  Moore  and  Leo 
Unell  were  indicted  at  Chicago,  May  8, 
for  murder  by  arson.  These  men  are 
charged  with  setting  fire  to  Curran  Hall 
in  which  10  firemen  lost  their  lives  last 
month.  Moore  and  Unell  conducted  a 


in  the  Crager  Glass  Casket  case,  recently 
convicted  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud, 
to  influence  government  prosecutors  in 
their  favor  before  trial.  The  indictment 
alleges  that  Felder,  Means  and  Jarnecke 
were  paid  to  influence  former  Attorney 
General  Daugherty,  United  States  Attor¬ 
ney  Hayward  and  several  of  the  latter’s 
assistants,  and  conspired  to  obtain  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  intended  for  use  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Glass  Casket  case. 

Four  groups  of  bandits  and  one  lone 
robber,  skilful  and  daring,  added  to  their 
coffers  about  $5,000  in  cash  and  gems 
May  12  in  various  parts  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx.  None  of  them  was  cap¬ 
tured,  although  police  took  in  custody  10 
men  as  they  were  being  released  in  West 
Side  court  from  suspicion  in  robbery 
charges,  and  rearrested  them  on  suspic¬ 
ion  in  other  cases.  Eight  robbers  almost 
caused  six  victims  to  freeze  to  death  in 
the  icebox  down  in  the  cellar  of  the 
Lenox  Assembly  dance  hall,  256  East 
Second  St.,  after  robbing  them  of  $750 
in  cash  and  as  much  in  jewels.  The 
bandits  appeared  at  the  close  of  a  wed¬ 
ding  party,  and  after  beating  three  men 
into  submission  with  revolver  butts 
forced  the  surrender  of  the  other  three 
and  locked  them  in  the  icebox. 

Convicted  of  taking  $23  and  a  watch 
from  Kelii  Kama,  a  sailor  stationed  at 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  on  March  23, 
Anthony  Barr,  24  years  old,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  May  12  to  25  years  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  by  Judge  McLaughlin  in  rhe 
Brooklyn  County  Court.  Three  days  be¬ 
fore  the  robbery,  Barr  had  completed  a 
term  of  one  year  for  attacking  a  patrol¬ 
man. 

A  jury  in  Federal  Court  at  Covington, 
Ky.,  May  12,  found  Congressman  John 
W.  Langley,  Kentucky,  guilty  of  con¬ 
spiracy  in  connection  with  a  whiskey 
transaction  in  1921.  The  jury  returned 
its  version  after  deliberating  three  hours 
and  40  minutes.  Milton  Lipschultz, 
Philadelphia,  defendant  with  Langley, 
was  also  found  guilty.  The  jury  disagreed 


stead  of  the  5-5-3  authorized  by  the 
Washington  treaty,  was  made  in  a  re¬ 
port  submitted  May  10  by  Lieut.  Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  to  Chairman  Butler  af  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee.  In  the 
5-4-3  ratio  cited,  the  British  Navy  is 
figured  at  5,  and  the  Japanese  Navy  at  3. 
Equality  between  the  American  and 
British  navies  in  capital  ships  was  au¬ 
thorized  in  the  Washington  agreement  on 
limitation  of  naval  armaments,  and  Ja¬ 
pan  was  to  have  three-fifths  the  strength 
of  the  two  leading  nations. 

Faced  by  the  apparently  unalterable 
opposition  of  the  House  to  any  delay  in 
operation  of  the  Japanese  exclusion  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Immigration  bill,  conferees 
upon  the  measure  May  10  again  agreed 
to  make  the  exclusion  effective  July 
1,  1924.  The  agreement  has  the  effect  of 
eliminating  completely  the  proposal  of 
President  Coolidge  that  this  Government 
endeavor  to  negotiate  the  abrogation  of 
the  gentlemen’s  agreement  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  exclusion. 

Carrying  the  Democratic  income  tax 
schedules  as  well  as  a  graduated  corpora¬ 
tion  tax  and  the  amendments  provid¬ 
ing  for  full  publicity  of  tax  returns,  to 
both  of  which  President  Coolidge  strong¬ 
ly  objects,  the  tax  revision  and  revenue 
bill  passed  the  Senate  by  69  to  15  May 
10.  It  will  now  go  to  conference  with 
the  House.  The  measure  bears  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  stamp,  Administration  recommen¬ 
dations  having  been  rejected  in  numer¬ 
ous  instances.  Of  the  15  Republicans 
who  voted^  against  the  bill,  all  except 
Senator  Norbeck  were  Administration 
men.  Senator  Norbeck,  a  radical,  was 
said  to  have  voted  in  the  negative  be¬ 
cause  he  believed  farm  legislation  should 
have  the  same  legislative  chance  as  tax 
reduction. 

The  House  of  Representatives  May  13 
passed  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  Bill,  pro¬ 
viding  $11,500,000  for  the  purchase  of 
the  waterway.  The  vote  was  149  to  132, 
and  it  came  after  a  very  bitter  contest 
and  debate  in  which  Representative  John 
M.  Nelson,  leader  of  the  La  Follette  in¬ 
surgents  in  the  House,  charged  it  was  a 
scheme  to  unload  a  bad  Wall  Street  bar¬ 
gain  on  the  United  State  Government  at 
a  high  price. 

Protests  from  every  State  in  the  Union 
against  the  Norris  amendment  to  the 
Tax  Reduction  Bill  calling  for  full  pub¬ 
licity  of  income  tax  returns  are  causing 
members  of  the  Senate  who  voted  for  it 
to  weaken.  Secretary  Mellon  is  pro¬ 
nounced  in  his  views  on  this  provision  of 
the  bill.  He  is  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  it. 


small  novelty  company  and  took  out  $32,- 
000  insurance  on  $7,500  worth  of  goods. 
They  were  seen  to  leave  the  building  as 
the  fire  burst  out.  A  strong  feeling  of 
indignation  against  them  has  spread  over 
the  city. 

Major  Frederick  Martin  and  Sergt. 
Alva  L.  Harvey,  army  flyers,  lost  in 
Alaska,  are  safe,  having  arrived  May  9 
at  Port  Moller,  Alaska,  200  miles  west 
of  Chignik.  The  major,  commander  of 
the  American  round-the-world  flight,  and 
his  mechanic  walked  through  the  snow, 
blinded  at  times  by  fog,  for  seven  days 
before  they  reached  Port  Moller.  On 
April  30,  the  day  they  took  off  from 
Chignik  for  Unalaska  to  join  the  other 
three  planes  of  the  expedition,  they 
crashed  against  a  mountain.  The  plane 
was  a  total  wreck  but  neither  flyer  was 
hurt.  Abandoning  the  wreckage,  they 
walked  a  week  before  finding  shelter. 
This  was  a  trapper’s  cabin  on  Port 
Moller  Bay.  Exhausted.  Major  Martin 
and  Sergt.  Harvey  rested  here  for  three 
days.  They  had  found  food  in  the  cabin. 
After  recovering  their  strength  they 
walked  along  the  beach  to  Port  Moller. 

May  10  many  persons  were  overcome 
by  automobile  exhaust  fumes  in  the  twin 
Liberty  tunnels  through  the  South  Hills, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  The  tunnels  were 
jammed  by  excess  traffic  due  to  a  street 
car  strike,  and  the  first  aid  crews  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
city  fire  department  were  rushed  to  the 
scene.  When  the  rescue  men  reached 
the  tubes  they  donned  oxygen  helmets 
and  vent  in.  The  tunnels  were  closed 
to  all  traffic,  and  soon  the  rescuers  were 
busy  carrying  out  men  and  women  who 
had  collapsed.  They  were  give  first  aid 
treatment,  and  more  than  a  score,  re¬ 
ported  in  a  serious  condition,  -were  sent 
to  hospitals.  The  tunnels  form  the  main 
gateway  into  the  city  from  five  thickly 
populated  suburbs. 

A  superseding  indictment  containing 
the  same  aecusuations  in  revised  lan¬ 
guage  was  returned  against  Color.el 
Thomas  B.  Felder,  Gaston  B.  Means  and 
Elmer  Jarnecke  at  New  York  May  12  by 
th  Federal  grand  jury.  According  to 
Hiram  C.  Todd,  special  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General,  the  language  of  the 
new  indictment  “strengthens  the  old 
charge”  that  Felder,  Means  and  Jar¬ 
necke  received  $65,000  from  defendants 


in  the  case  of  Albert  S.  Slater,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  the  third  defendant.  May  13 
both  Langley  and.  Lipschultz  received 
sentences  of  two  years  in  the  Federal 
prison  at  Atlanta. 

Almost  $100,000,  all  the  loose  money 
in  Kansas  City  that  could  be  gathered 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday,  after 
time  locks  had  closed  bank  vaults,  was 
shipped  to  Springfield,  Mo.,  May  11  to 
stem  the  tide  of  rumor-frightened  deposi¬ 
tors  storming  the  Union  National  Bank 
there.  The  currency  was  gathered  from 
stores,  restaurants,  theaters  and  the 
Union  Station  in  exchange  for  cashier’s 
checks.  Word  from  Springfield  received 
May  12  was  that  $400,000  had  arrived 
via  airplane  from  St.  Louis  and  that  the 
run  on  the  bank  had  been  stopped. 

Julius  Rabiner,  a  New  York  broker 
who  was  convicted  of  swindling  his 
clients  out  of  $400,000,  was  recently  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Parole  Board  after  serving 
only  77  days  out  of  the  possible  three 
years  he  should  have  spent  in  jail  under 
an  indeterminate  sentence.  It  was  testi¬ 
fied  May  13,  by  witnesses  appearing  in 
an  inquiry  into  the  action  of  the  Parole 
Board,  that  during  the  brief  time  Rabiner 
was  supposed  to  be  in  jail  he  was  seen  at 
large  in  Broadway  restaurants.  The 
Parole  Board  is  asked  to  explain  its  rea¬ 
sons  for  releasing  Rabiner. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Increased 
territory  in  several  States  has  been 
placed  under  the  restrictions  of  the  corn 
borer  quarantine  and  a  new  State — Ver¬ 
mont.  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  those 
affected  by  the  regulations,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board.  Two  townships  in  Vermont,  Ben¬ 
nington  and  Pownal.  in  Bennington 
County,  have  been  quarantined,  effective 
May  1,  as  well  as  additional  territory  in 
Maine,  Massachusetts  and  Ohio.  Spinach 
has  been  released  from  the  quarantine, 
and  now  can  be  shipped  without  inspec¬ 
tion  and  certification,  it  having  been 
shown  that  this  crop,  which  has  been 
under  control  only  in  the  general  Boston 
quarantined  area,  is  mostly  shipped 
north  and  east  from  that  city  and  that 
practically  none  is  shipped  south  or  west. 

WASHINGTON. — An  admission  that 
deficiencies  in  the  American  Navy  at 
present  place  it  on  a  basis  of  5-4-3  in  re¬ 
lation  to  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  in¬ 


Annual  Meeting  of  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  is  to  be  held  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  June  4,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.  in  the 
Roof  Garden  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City.  In  addition  to 
this  important  meeting  other  events  of 
interest  to  Jersey  breeders  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  On  Tuesday  evening,  June  3, 
the  annual  dinner  of  club  members  and 
other  Jersey  breeders  and  their  friends  is 
to  be  held,  also  at  .the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
The  feature  of  this  dinner  will  be  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  the  president  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  M.  D.  Munn.  Presi¬ 
dent  Munn,  at  the  request  of  the  club  di¬ 
rectors.  will  include  an  account  of  his  re¬ 
cent  trip  to  Europe,  and  of  his  stay  on 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  in  his  address.  This 
account  will  embody  much  that  is  of  in¬ 
terest  and  utility  to  American  dairymen 
and  breeders,  and  will  be  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  of  Jersey  scenes.  Another 
feature  of  the  club  dinner  will  be  a  boys’ 
play  called  “The  Milk  Circus.”  This 
play  has  been  designed  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  the  more  universal  use  of  milk  and 
milk  products  in  the  United  States,  and 
will  undoubtedly  prove  both  entertaining 
and  instructive  to  the  guests  at  the  club 
dinner. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  number 
of  large  sales  of  Jerseys  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  breeders  within  easy  reach  of 
New  York.  These  sales  are  scheduled  to 
take  place  on  June  2,  3,  5  and  6,  so  that 
those  attending  the  annual  meeting  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  splen¬ 
did  cattle  on  sale. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  4. — Annual  meeting,  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Roof  Garden,  Wal¬ 
dorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  22-28. — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  4. — National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  1-8. — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 


Cooking  Corn  in  Clambake 

On  page  697  F.  E.  P.  says  that  corn  at 
a  clambake  is  always  dry  and  hard.  Last 
Fall  I  put  on  a  small  bake  for  about  125, 
and  my  corn  was  Golden  Bantam,  too 
old,  but  I  soaked  it  in  tubs  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter  for  two  hours  before  putting  it  in 
the  bake  and  it  was  delicious.  Every¬ 
one  spoke  of  it ;  that  it  was  the  first 
time  they  had  good  corn  at  a  bake. 

c.  A.  D. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


A  Maine  Parson’s  Gymnasium 

I  am  enclosing  a  small  photo  of  my¬ 
self  and  little  son,  not  yet  four  years 
old,  sawing  wood  beside  the  church.  You 
can  just  see  the  church  and  the  parson¬ 
age  is  in  sight.  I  cut  about  six  cords 
of  large  birch,  and  have  sawed  all  of 
that  pile,  and  have  it  nearly  split  up. 
It  makes  good  exercise  and  gives  a  per¬ 
son  a  chance  to  get  next  to  the  good 
folk  who  know  what  hard  work  is.  We 
are  working  in  this  community  with  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  Have 
a  large  group  of  boys  from  15  to  20. 

Maine.  rev.  w.  crosby  Hamilton. 

The  picture  shows  Mr.  Hamilton  as 
he  looks  out  of  the  pulpit  preaching  at 
the  sawbuck— good  exercise  and  a  good 
example.  What  sermons  some  of  the 
pastors  of  our  fashionable  churches 
would  preach  if  they  would  saw  a  cord 


It  was  chance  that  offered  me  a  place 
on  a  Central  New  York  dairy  farm  dur¬ 
ing  the  turbulent  times  of  1917.  Reared 
in  a  metropolitan  atmosphere,  I  could 
not  harness  a  horse  or  milk  a  cow  until 
that  Summer.  At  the  end  of  that  Sum¬ 
mer  I  returned  to  the  city  to  finish  my 
schooling,  but  with  the  return  of  Spring 
off  I  started  for  the  farm.  I  have  worked 
on  dairy  farm©  each  succeeding  year,  and 
as  I  obtain  more  and  more  experience  I 
like  the  game  better  and  better.  Years 
ago  I  made  up  my  mind  that  this  was  to 
be  my  life  work,  and  have  worked  and 
saved  a  little  each  month,  with  a  New 
York  dairy  farm  as  my  goal.  Reading  so 
many  complaints  of  farming  conditions, 
however,  half  convinced  me  that  success 
for  a  dairy  farmer  is  an  impossibility. 
Still,  my  ambition  to  own  a  dairy  farm 
remained.  Heedless  youth,  scorning 
words  of  wisdom  from  elder©,  as  it  were. 
Then  I  read  Mr.  Mather’s  article.  Thank 
heaven,  there  is  at  least  one  successful 


Parson  Bill  and  Billy  Jr.  at  the  Woodpile 


of  wood  a  week.  Some  of  them  now  at¬ 
tempt  to  discuss  the  labor  question.  How 
a  bucksaw  and  a  birch  log  would  enlight¬ 
en  them ! 


Hardening  a  Soft  Body 

I  am  seeking  information  on  a  very  im¬ 
portant  matter,  and  wonder  if  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  help  me  out  on  same. 
Thirty  years  of  indoor  city  life  has  made 
my  body  soft  and  flabby,  with  the  result 
that  for  the  past  two  years  my  health 
has  been  greatly  impaired  and  my  . general 
physical  condition  weakened  to  a  great 
extent.  Now  I  feel  quite  sure  that  there 
is  only  one  cure  for  such  a  condition,  and 
that  is  an  active  out-of-door  life,  out  in 
the  country  on  a  modern,  up-to-date  farm. 
I  am  42  years  old,  single,  and  in  com¬ 
parison  with  most  of  the  city  folks  am 
in  fairly  good  condition,  but  not  good 
enough  to  satisfy  myself ;  that  is  why  I 
am  trying  to  make  the  greatest  change  of 
my  life.  j.  m.  p. 

New  York. 

Of  one  thing  you  may  be  sure !  A  good 
active  job  on  a  farm  will  harden  up  that 
“soft  and  flabby  body”  as  few  other 
things  will,  but  it  will  require,  an  iron  will 
to  carry  you  through  when  the  days  get 
hot  and  the  long  grind  of  fighting  weeds 
and  insects  and  disease  starts  in.  If  you 
hang  to  it  you  will  slowly  harden  up  and 
learn  to  take  joy  in  the  job.  You  will 
hardly  be  worth  your  board  to  begin  with 
on  a  businesslike  farm.  Why  not  ad¬ 
vertise  for  a  job,  stating  just  what  you 
want  and  how  you  are  situated? 

Light  in  the  Farm  Darkness 

I  have  just  finished  reading  ,T.  D. 
Mather’s  article  on  page  703,  and  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  it,  and  the 
wish  that  more  farmer©  who  have  made  a 
success  of  their  business  would  take  the 
time  to  write  just  such  a  cheering  article. 
If  they  could  know  what  such  encourag¬ 
ing  sentiments  mean  to  some  of  the 
younger  generation  who  wish  to  make 
farming  their  life  work,  they  would,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  feel  amply  rewarded  for  their  time 
and  effort. 

I  cannot  help  but  admire  the  policy  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  in  voicing  both  side©  of  a 
question,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
noticed  the  bright  side  of  the  “farmiug- 
as-a-business”  question.  Again  and  again 
I  have  asked  myself  this  question  :  “How 
can  a  father  expect  his  son  to  join  him 
in  his  business  when  repeatedly  the  pes¬ 
simistic  prophecies  of  the  father  announce 
to  the  world  at  large  that  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  time  when  the  land  will  be  sold 
for  taxes  and  he  himself  driven  into  the 
poorhouse?” 


farmer  among  the  multitude.  Thanks, 
Mr.  Mather;  thanks  for  your  ray  of  light 
in  the  darkness.  T.  c.  whitlock,  jr. 
New  Jersey. 


License  for  Farm  Truck 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Howes  of  Orleans 
Co..  N.  Y.,  that  the  license  for  Ford  farm 
trucks  is  altogether  too  high.  I  think  he 
is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  all  Ford  ton 
truck  owner©  pay  $24.  I  knew  of  several 
last  year  who  only  paid  $16,  and  one  of 
them  at  least,  was  hauling  heavy  loads 
seven  days  a  week.  No  doubt  they  ought 
to  have  paid  $24,  according  to  law.  I 
think  the  law  says  if  the  combined  weight 
of  truck  and  load  is  over  4000  lbs.  they 
should  pay  $24.  There  is  certainly  noth¬ 
ing  right  about  it,  when  one  man  pays 
$16  and  another  has  to  pay  $24  for  the 
same  size  truck.  Of  course /there  might 
be  once  in  a  while  a  man  who  never  loaded 
heavily  enough  to  exceed  4000  lbs,  truck 
and  all,  but  he  would  have  to  haul  less 
than  2000  lb©,  for  the  trucks  weigh  more 

than  that.  f.  w. 


Payment  of  Pupils’  Transportation 

We  have  been  having  a  little  argument 
in  our  district  about  sending  our  scholars 
to  high  school.  We  have  three  pupils 
(all  under  16)  who  have  finished  the 
grades  and  must  attend  school.  Is  the 
district  obliged  to  pay  their  transporta¬ 
tion  to  and  from  high  school?  They  have 
to  go  a  distance  of  ©ix  miles  and  it  makes 
quite  a  burden  on  the  parents.  Two  of 
these  pupils  will  be  16  nevt  October,  but 
will  finish  high  school  next  year.  Last 
year  the  district  voted  to  give  them  $50 
each  toward  their  carfare,  but  this"- year 
seems  very  much  opposed  to  doing  so. 
Can  they  be  compelled  to  pay  this?  Also, 
if  the  district  votes  to  throw  up  the 
school  and  give  each  scholar  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  $50  to  go  in  which  direction  most 
convenient,  will  it  be  legal?  Part  of  the 
pupils  are  nearest  to  one  school  and  part 
much  nearer  another.  e.  h.  b. 

New  York. 

There  seems  to  be  no  provision  for  the 
payment  of  transportation  to  high  school ; 
the  district,  however,  must  pay  tuition. 
The  Education  Department  has  ruled 
that  where  a  district  is  dissolved  or  its 
territory  annexed  to  another  district,  the 
consolidated  district  is  under  obligation 
to  provide  transportation  of  pupils  in  the 
dissolved  district  who  are  obliged  to 
travel  an  excessive  distance  in  order  to 
attend  school.  n.  t. 


“Your  boy  is  trying  to  write  poetry, 
you  say?”  “Yes.”  “Why  don’t  you  dis¬ 
courage  him?”  “Oh,  the* editors  will  at¬ 
tend  to  that.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Kn-  Better  Heating 

NDES  FURNAC 


The  Andes  Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace  has 
a  four  bar  four  shaker  grate  that  cleans 
the  sides  of  the  fire  pot  without  losing 
good  coal  in  the  center.  This  increases 
furnace  capacity  and  saves  fuel. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 
Phillips  8c  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 


POWER 

for 

Pumping 

Grinding 

Shelling 

Corn 

Drilling 

Boring 

!  Milking 


Voltage 

12 

32 

110 


WILL 
RUN  ON 
Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Fuel  Oil 

The  most 
wonderful 
producer 
of  Elec¬ 
tricity  in 
the  world. 

No 

foundation 
Output 
500  watts 
or  more 


Above  cut  shows  Model  D-ll — Price  $250.00 
Prices  range  from  $166.00  to  $384.00 
F.  O.  B.  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Attractive  Proposition  to  Live  Dealers 

Manufactured  and  Guaranteed  by 

THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  COMPANY 

271  North  Arlington  Avenue  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

Distributors  : 

Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co.,  123  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 
Walter  H.  Moreton  Corp.,  780  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-h*aring.  Beautifully  hound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $  1. 00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Market  News 


a 


n  d  Prices 


♦t  -  • 

Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 

t  Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets.) 

Apple  receipts  in  New  York  City  dur¬ 
ing  April  amounted  to  over  1,300  car¬ 
loads,  and  of  these  New  York  State  and 
the!  State  of  Washington  each  contribu¬ 
ted  over  500  carloads.  The  apple  mar¬ 
ket  is  showing  no  improvement  except  on 
goid  to  fancy  qualities  for  which  there 
hafc  been  a  fairly  good  demand  all  the 
season.  There  hae  been  too  much  “or¬ 
dinary”  stuff,  which  undoubtedly  has  hurt 
the  market  for  the  better  quality  product, 
and'  closer  grading  in  times  of  heavy 
production  generally  nets  better  prices 
than  the  marketing  of  orchard  run  fruit. 
Considerable  scald  has  been  reported  for 
apples  coming  out  of  storage,  and  wide 
ranges  in  prices  are  largely  due  to  this 
cause.  Apple  exports  from  New  York 
during  April  totaled  1S6  carloads,  ac¬ 
cording  to  government  reports,  and  the 
torn!  to  May  1  equaled  1,134  carloads, 
compared  with  871  carloade  last  year. 

Louisiana  growers  have  shipped  the 
bulk  of  their  strawberries,  and  North 
Carolina  is  now  the  heavy  shipper,  prices 
noyT  averaging  about  14c  a  box.  The 
berry  market  fluctuates  rapidly,  as  they 
are  very  perishable  and  must  be  moved 
quickly  at  whatever  price  market  condi¬ 
tions  warrant. 

Old  onions  still  sell  on  a  dull  market, 
but.  there  has  been  a  little  improvement 
froin  the  demoralized  condition  reported 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Poor  onions  are  still 
selling  under  $1  a  sack,  but  some  stock 
showing  good  condition  has  moved  out  at 
.$2  to  $2.40  a  sack.  New  onions  also  as¬ 
sumed  a  firmer  tone  and  tended  higher. 

Cabbage  has  been  an  excellent  seller 
this  Spring  and  very  good  prices  for  the 
ne\4  Southern  product  have  been  received. 
About.  May  1  South  Carolina  Wakefield 
sold  around  $4  per  1%-bu.  hamper,  but 
recent  liberal  receipts  from  various 
Southern  States  have  caused  a  gradual 
weakening  to  $2  to  $2.50  a  hamper. 

Earlier  in  the  season  lettuce  was  sell¬ 
ing;  at  extremely  high  prices,  Western 
Stakes  for  several  weeks  supplying  the 
bulk  of  the  lettuce  sold.  Now  the  Caro¬ 
lines  are  shipping  liberally  and  prices 
have  approached  a  more  normal  level. 

The  old  potato  market  continues  to 
dr a^.  Long  Island  receipts  were  light, 
but! Maine  and  New  York  State  continue 
to  pour  them  in  at  the  rate  of  about  125 
carloads  a  week.  Maine  Green  Mountain 
have  been  selling  at  $3.10  to  $3.35,  and 
New  York  State  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  150- 
lb.  sack.  New  potatoes  from  Florida 
fluctuated  as  to  the  supply,  lighter  re¬ 
ceipts  toward  the  end  of  the  week  causing 
ai  stronger  market,  with  best  Spaulding 
ftoee  selling  at  $8.50  to  $9  per  bbl. 
Sweet  potato  receipts  were  very  light,  but 
the  demand  at  this  season  of  the  year  is 
naturally  limited,  with  prices  holding 
steady  to  firm.  A  year  ago  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  were  selling  at  less  than  one-half  the 
present  market  price.  The  market  on 
nearby  vegetables  is  very  backward,  due 
to  the  late  Spring.  Asparagus  receipts, 
while  on  the  increase,  have  not  been  un¬ 
duly  heavy  and  prices  declined  rather 
slowly..  Rhubarb  has  been  irregular  and 
radishes  sold  fairly,  but  at  unsettled 
prices. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  in  the  New  York  market 
were  considerably  lighter  last  week,  and 
the  total  receipts  since  Jan.  1  are  also 
smaller,  according  to  government  sta¬ 
tistics.  Offerings  of  nearby  eggs  however, 
continue  to  be  liberal,  but  with  surplus 
going  into  storage  the  market  has  held 
about  steady ;  if  anything,  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  being  shown  on  average  sales. 
Dealers  are  watching  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  very  closely,  and  the  market  is  very 
sensitive  to  changing  conditions.  The 
belief  by  many  that  there  will  not  be  such 
a  large  surplus  this  month  and  next  as 
occurred  a  year  ago  has  tended  to 
strengthen  the  market  and  it.  does  not 
seem  likely  that  dealers  will  be  so  rash  as 
to  repeat  their  mistakes  of  the  past  two 
years  and  put  into  warehouses  such  quan¬ 
tities  Of  eggs  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
unload  without  heavy  losses.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  report  on  cold  storage  holdings 
fo>  May  1  shows  a  total  of  1,745,155 
cases  of  eggs  in  -warehouses,  compared 
w,ith  1.897,814  cases  a  year  ago.  A  com¬ 
parison  for  New  York  City  for  May  12 
shows  638,590  cases  on  hand,  as  against 
933.105  last  year. 

Live  broilers  have  been  bringing  good 
prices  all  the  Spring,  although  prices  have 
recently  declined.  Liberal  receipts  from 
nearby  and  increase  of  offerings  in  freight 
receipts  have  resulted  in  a  slower  de¬ 
mand  and  lower  prices.  Live  fowl  usu¬ 
ally  sold  well,  with  some  variations  in 
price,  but  centering  around  30c  per  lb. 
The  lighter  stock  was  preferred  by  the 
trade.  Long  Island  ducks  sold  at  lower 
figures,  as  supplies  were  too  heavy  to 
maintain  former  price  levels.  Although 
fresh  killed  fowl  receipts  showed  a  small 
increase,  prices  held  about  steady,  and 
barreled  packed  fowl  moved  out  readily 
enough.  Spring  broiling  chickens  sold 
well,  with  receipts  light.  Ducks  lower. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

In  contrast  with  the  strong  market 
two  weeks  ago,  an  easier  tendency  has 
come  about  through  increased  receipts. 


High  grade  hay  sold  well,  and  under¬ 
grades  were  kept  moving  by  slight  con¬ 
cessions  to  buyers.  Straw  dull,  and  sales 
slow.  b.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  28c-; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c ;  sausage,  lb., 
20c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  35c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c ;  wood¬ 
chuck,  lb.,  30c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  30c ; 
pigs,  each,  $4.50. 

Live  poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
32c;  heavy,  fowls,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb., 
30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
36e ;  heavy  fowls,  lb.,  38c ;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra  white,  27c;  duck  eggs,  35c; 
milk,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c ;  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
44c ;  best  dairy,  lb.,  41c ;  cheese,  cream, 
lb.,  32c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Apples,  No.  1,  bu.,  $1.10;  Lima  beans, 
qt.,  12c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb., 
5c;  bushel,  $1.35;  cabbage,  lb..  4c;  new, 
lb.,  6c ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.25 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  bunch,  10c ;  dandelion  greens,  peck, 
30c-;  fresh  horseradish,  bottle,  12c;  new 
green  onions,  bunch,  7%c;  kale,  peck, 
20c;  lettuce,  head,  12%c;  Boston,  head, 
15c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  bu..  $2;  onion  sets, 
lb.,  15c;  parsnips,  bunch,  7c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  pieplant,  lb.,  15c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  new,  bunch,  7%c ;  spinach,  peck, 
20c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  turnips,  lb., 
4c ;  bu.,  80c. 

Sweet  eider,  gal.,  45e;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb.,  5c ;  honey,  card.  23c ;  extracted,  18c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25;  popcorn, 
shelled.  3  lbs.,  25c;  cider  vinegar,  gal., 
35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11c ;  heavy,  8  to  9c ; 
veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c ;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to 
27c;  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  beef,  lb.,  6  to 
10c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  30c  ;  broilers, 
lb.,  50e;  chickens,  lb.,  17  to  33c;  geese, 
lb.,  28c;  guinea  hens,  each.  75c  to  $1 ; 
pigeons,  pair,  75c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c;  broilers,  lb.,  70c;  chickens,  lb.,  45 
to  50c ;  geese,  lb.,  40c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  55 
to  75c. 

Butter,  lb..  50  to  55c ;  eggs,  22  to  28c ; 
duck  eggs,  35  to  40c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
20  to  25c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2 ;  asparagus,  doz., 
$2.40 ;  beans,  bu..  $3.75  to  $5.50 ;  dry,  lb., 
8  to  10c ;  red  kidney,  lb.,  7  to  8c ;  beets, 
50  to  75c ;  cabbage,  crate,  75c  to  $1 ;  car¬ 
rots,  crate,  $1.50;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
75c  to  $1.25  ;  garlic,  lb..  10c- ;  honey,  qt., 
65  to  75c ;  cap,  25  to  30c ;  lettuce,  Bos¬ 
ton,  doz.,  $1  ;  leaf,  per  head,  6  to  8c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2;  onions,  bu.,  75c; 
doz.  bunches.  30  to  35c ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  55c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  35  to  40c ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  80c ;  rutabagas,  doz.  bunches,  35 
to  50c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Hay.  No,  1,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No.  2. 
$18 ;  No.  3,  $15  to  $17  ;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  oats,  lb.,  2c ;  corn, 
bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER 


Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  13%  to  15c ;  hindquar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  17  to  18c;  dressed  hogs,  light, 
lb.,  11  to  12c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
18  to  20c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  veal, 
lb..  IS  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  60c ;  fowls, 
lb..  25  to  30c ;  stags,  lb.,  IS  to  20c ;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  guinea  fowls, 
each,  50  to  60c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c  ; 
ducks,  25c ;  geese,  lb.,  18  to  20c ;  turkeys, 
lb.,  30  to  35c;  rabbits,  pair.  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c ; 
eggs,  27  to  28c. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  60c  to  $1 ;  Green¬ 
ing.  75c ;  King,  $1 ;  Spy,  $1 ;  Russet.  75 


to  80c. 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $5  to  $7.50; 
beets,  doz.  bunches,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  car¬ 
rots,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz. 
stalks,  75c  to  $1  ;  cucumbers,  doz..  $2  to 
$2.75;  horseradish,  lb.,  S  to  10c;  lettuce, 
Iceberg,  crate,  $6.25  to  $6.50 ;  doz.  heads, 
90c  to  $1  ;  onions,  yellow,  bu..  75  to  90c ; 
green,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c- ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  bu..  SO 
to  85c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  75  to  90c;  spin¬ 
ach,  Texas,  bu.,  $1.85 ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  50 
to  60c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  40c. 

Strained  clover  honey,  lb..  22  to  23c; 
qt.,  65  to  75c ;  5  lbs.,  $1.10 ;  buckwheat 
honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75c-;  clover,  fancy  comb, 
24-seetion  case,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  buckwheat, 
fancy,  frame,  15  to  16c ;  maple  sugar,  lb., 
22c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Hickorynuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  $1.50  to 
$2  ;  butternuts,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $6.25 ;  white  marrow,  $10 ;  red 
kidney,  $6.25  ;  white  kidney.  $9  ;  pea,  $4  ; 
medium,  $5;  yellow  eye,  $5;  imperials, 
$7. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 


cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  4c ;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3;  sheepskins,  each,  50c  to  $2.50; 
calf,  No.  1,  16c;  No.  2,  14%  to  15c; 
lambs,  25c ;  shearlings,  10  to  25c ;  wool, 
fleece,  lb.,  40c ;  unwashed,  medium,  40c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15 ;  corn, 
shelled,  8S  to  90c;  oats,  56  to  57%c;  rye, 
77  to  78c. 

Seeds — Timothy,  bu.,  $4.50  to  $5;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $13.75  to  $14.75 ;  Alsike,  bu.,  $10 
to  $11. 

--ay — Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $22  to  $23; 
Alfalfa,  $21  to  $23 ;  mixed  hay,  $17  to 
$19 ;  oat  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  rye  straw,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  Spring  comes  on  slowly.  Produce 
is  fairly  strong,  with  butter  going  up 
again.  Out-door  work  is  terribly  handi¬ 
capped  by  cool  weather  and  rain. 

BUTTER - CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  higher ;  creamery,  36  to  43c ; 
dairy,  28  to  33c ;  crocks,  22  to  24c ;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  22c.  Cheese,  firm ;  new  flats, 
daisies,  longhorns,  19  to  20c;  Limburger, 
32  to  34c;  block  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs, 
firm;  hennery,  26  to  28c;  State  and 
western  candled,  23  to  26c ;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkey,  30  to 
36c ;  fowls,  23  to  33c ;  springers,  28  to 
31c- ;  capons,  38  to  40c ;  old  roosters,  22 
to  24c ;  ducks,  26  to  28c ;  geese,  20  to 
23c.  Live  poultry,  steady ;  turkeys.  28 
to  30c;  fowls,  25  to  29c;  broilers,  28  to 
30c  ;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c ;  ducks,  23  to 
30c ;  geese,  17  to  20c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  dull ;  Gravenstein,  Spy,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Wealthy,  King,  $1  to 
$1.25  ;  Greening,  Russet,  75c  to  $1 ;  West¬ 
ern,  box,  $2  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  dull ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  60  to  90c ;  Florida,  bbl  , 
$7.75  to  $8 ;  Bermudas,  bbl.,  $11  to  $12 ; 
sweets,  hamper,  $3.25  to  $4.25. 

FRUITS — BERRIES 

Cherries,  easy ;  California,  8-lb.  box, 
$4  to  $4.25.  Strawberries,  large  supply  ; 
Louisiana,  24-qt.  crate,  $3.50  to  $4. 
Cranberries,  dull ;  Cape  Cod,  50-lb.  box, 
$3.25  to  $4.  Muskmelons,  big  supply ; 
Mexican,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.  Grapes, 
dull ;  California,  Malagas,  keg,  $7  to 
$S.25. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10 
to  $10.50;  marrow,  $9.50  to  $10;  red 
kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6.50  to 
$7 ;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions,  steady : 
home-grown,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  western, 
cwt.,  $1.75  to  $2;  Texas,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  western  sets,  $3  to  $3.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active ;  artichokes,  crate, 
75c  to  $1.50;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
hamper,  $5  to  $5.75 ;  beets,  new-,  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3;  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25; 
cabbage,  Louisiana,  crate,  $5.50  to  $6 : 
carrots,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  cauliflower, 
California,  crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  celery, 
Florida,  crate,  $4.50  to  $4.75 ;  cucumbers, 
southern,  hamper,  $5.75  to  $6 ;  eggplant, 
crate,  $5.75  to  $6 ;  endive,  California, 
crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $3.50;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50 
to  60c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.75;  peas, 
bag,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  peppers,  Florida,  $5.50 
to  $6  pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  75c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  45c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu..  90c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  Mexican, 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  turnips,  white,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  yellow,  60  to  75c;  vege¬ 
table  oyster,  doz.  bunches.  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  weak ;  white,  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
22c ;  dark.  17  to  18c ;  new,  case,  $2.50 
to  $5.  Maple  products,  steady ;  sugar, 
lb.,  20  to  22c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $20 
to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $21 ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14  ;  wheat  and  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton. 
$23.50 ;  middlings,  $23 ;  Red-dog.  $35 ; 
cottonseed  meal.  $43.70;  oilmeal,  $40.50; 
hominy,  $33;  gluten,  $35.80;  oat  feed, 
$13.50;  rye  middlings,  out  of  market. 

j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

May  15,  1924. 

MILK 

May  League  price  for  Class  1  liquid 
milk  $1.86  per  100  lbs.  3  per  cent  milk 
in  201  to  210-mile  zone;  Class  2A,  $1.70; 
Class  2B,  $1.80;  Class  2C,  $1.85;  Class 
3.  $1.60. 

Sheffield  price,  $1.70. 

Non-pool  price,  Class  1,  $1.86;  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.60. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.40 

@$0.41 

Good  to  choice  .  .  . . 

.  .36 

@ 

.39 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .33 

@ 

.35 

Dairy,  best  . 

.  .38 

@ 

.38% 

Common  to  good  . . . 

.  .32 

@ 

.36 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .20 

(6) 

.29 

Danish  . 

,@ 

.41 

Argentine  . 

@ 

.36 

Siberian  . 

.  .32 

@ 

.35 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  specials  $0.24%  @$0.25 


Average  run  . 23  @  .23% 

Skims  . 10  @  .17 

New  made,  fancy . 16%  @  .17% 

Average  run  . 15  @  .16 

Eggs 

White,  choice  to  fancy _ $0.34@$0.35 

Medium  to  good . 26(6)  .32 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . .  .31(6)  .32 

Gathered,  best . 28@  .29 

Common  to  good . 21@  .23 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.26@$0.27 

Broilers  . 40@  .50 

Roosters  . 14  (6)  .15 

Ducks  . 18  @  .25 

Geese  . 12  @  .14 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  choice  . $0.36@$0.38 

Common  to  good . 25@  .32 

Capons,  best  . 51  @  .52 

Undergrades  . 35@  .45 

Broilers,  best  . 60@  .65 

Fair  to  good . 50@  .55 

Roosters  . 20@  .24 

Ducks  . 20@  .22 

Squabs,  11  to  12  Iba,  doz...  6.75(6)  8.00 

9  to  10  lbs . 5.25(6>  6.25 

7  to  8  lbs . 4.00(6)  4.75 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.25 @  2.25 


FRUIT 


A  recent  steamer  brought  2S0,000  lbs. 


of  grapes  from  Argentine. 

Apples — McIntosh,  bbl.  . .  ,$3.00@$S.00 

Albemarle  .  3i.00@  7.00 

Greening  .  1.50@  5.00 

Baldwin  .  2.00(6)  4.50 

Ruseet  .  2.00@  3.00 

Spy  .  2.50(6)  7.00 

Stayman  .  2.25@  4.25 

Rome  .  2.50(6)  4.00 

Grapes,  Argentine,  20-lb.  bx.  3.50@  6.25 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl . 1.50(6)  4.50 

Strawber  ries,  qt . 10(6)  .20 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate . 3.00@  8.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $2.75@$8.50 

Beets,  bu .  1.50(6)  2.00 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 1.50(6)  2.50 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 3.00(6)  4.25 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.50(6)  2.25 

Dandelions,  bbl . 75(6)  1.25 

Horseradish,  bbl . 16.00(6)17.00 

Kale,  bbl . 50(6)  .75 

Lettuce,  bu.  bskt . 50@  1.50 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag .  1.00(6)  1.75 

Parsley,  bu .  1.75(6)  2.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 4.00(6)  5.50 

Peas,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 1.00(6)  2.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 2.00(6)  3.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.500/'  1.75 

Squash,  new,  bu .  2.000/)  3.00 

String  beans,  bu . 1.50(6)  7.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  . 2.50@  8.00 

Turnips,  140-lb.  bag  .  * . 3.00@  3.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00@  3.50 


POTATOES 


Maine.  150-lb.  sack  . $3.10@$3.25 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 4.25(6)  4.50 

State,  150  lbs . 2.50@  2.65 

Florida,  new,  bbl .  2.500/'  9.00 

Bermuda,  bbl.  . .  7.00@10.50 


Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 3.50(6)  5.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy _ $29.0G@$30.00 

No.  2  .  27.00(6)  28.00 

No.  3  .  25.00 (6)  26.00 

Straw— Rye  .  19.00@  21.00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  best  . $0.17  @$0.18 

Good  to  prime . 12(6)  .14 

Culls  . 06  @  .09 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 7.00@10.00 

Pigs,  40  to  80  lbs . 10@  .13 

Heavier  . 07)@  .09 


LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  beet  . $9.00@12.00 

Lower  grades  .  6.00(6)  8.00 

Sheep  .  6.75 @  7.25 

Lambs  . 12.00@16.00 

Hogs  .  7.50@  8.00 


Wool  Notes 

Business  in  eastern  markets  continues 
light ;  foreign  markets  firm.  Recent  Bos¬ 
ton  quotations  are:  New  York  and  Mich¬ 
igan  unwashed  delaine,  52  to  53c;  half 
blood,  54c ;  quarter  blood,  51  to  52c.  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  half  blood  combing, 
54  to  55c ;  three-eighths  blood,  53  to  54c. 
New  England,  half  blood,  52  to  53c ; 
quarter  blood,  51  to  52c.  Texas,  scoured 
basis,  $1.15  to  $1.30.  Oregon,  No.  1 
staple,  $1.32  to  $1.33.  Mohair,  combing, 
70  to  80c;  carding,  65  to  70c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 13 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 09 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 28 

Butter,  beet  . $0.48@  .49 

Cheese  . 34@  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 44  @  .46 

Gathered  . 30@  .38 

Fowls  . 30(6)  .45 

Chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .48 
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Farm  “Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Clearing  Turbid  Water 

I  have  a  camp  spring  which  went  drv 
last  Summer.  We  dug  to  the  depth  of 
I*  ft.,  and  came  to  a  ledge  through  which 
a  vein  of  clear  water  bubbled.  We  put 
in  three  lengths  of  12-in.  tile  pipe,  ce¬ 
mented  together.  The  pipe  filled,  but  the 
water  was  very  roily,  even  after  pumping 
dry  several  times  and  placing  about  4  in. 
of  gravel  at  the  bottom.  Tried  it  in  the 
Winter  and  found  the  water  clear  and 
fine.  This  Spring  it  is  roily  again; 
pumped  it  dry,  left  three  days,  and  it  is 
still  that  way.  We  think  it  is  a  clay  sub¬ 
stance  which  gets  in  there,  as -it  does  not 
settle  when  drawn.  The  spring  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  side  hill  in  woods.  e.  c.  y. 

Littleton,  N.  H. 

Turbid  well  or  spring  water  is  usually 
due  to  suspended  particles  of  silt,  clay  or 
very  fine  sand,  and  in  many  cases  the 
water  can  be  cleared  by  letting  it  stand 
quietly  for  a  day  or  so  before  using.  In 
other  cases  the  particles  are  so  fine  that 
they  still  remain  suspended  after  the 
water  has  stood  for  a  long  time.  From 
your  description  I  assume  that  the  spring 
is  of  the  seepage  type,  having  but  a  small 
flow  of  water.  If  this  is  the  case,  it 
might  be  possible  to  clear  the  water  hv 
putting  lime  in  the  spring.  The  lime  has 
a  tendency  to  make  the  little  particles 
suspended  in  the  water  gather  to¬ 
gether  and  settle.  The  method'  is  inex¬ 
pensive,  harmless  and  easily  tried,  and 
may  clear  the  water  for  you. 

Laying  a  New  Floor  Over  an  Old  One 

I  wTish  to  lay  a  %x2-in.  hard  maple 
floor  over  an  old  uneven  floor.  How  can 
I  fill  in  under  so  as  to  have  an  even,  solid 
floor?  Will  use  a  heavy  tarred  felt 
paper.  Will  the  filling  come  underneath 
the  paper  next  to  the  old  floor?  Could 
you  also  tell  me  how  to  nail  so  as  not  to 
split  the  boards?  \v.  e.  u. 

Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  use  %-m. 
flooring  rather  than  %  in.  for  your  floors. 
The  first  cost  is  slightly  more,  but  the 
greater  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  laid 
about  makes  up  for  this.  In  addition  you 
will  have  a  superior  floor,  free  from 
squeaks  and  warping  that  is  difficult  to 
get  away  from  with  the  thin  flooring, 
especially  where  the  floor  beneath  is  un¬ 
even.  This  flooring  has  a  tendency  to 
curl  up  at  the  edges,  giving  the  floor  the 
appearance  of  a  washboard,  and  due  to 
the  thinness  above  the  matching  there  is 
very  little  material  left  to  plane  and 
scrape ‘off  to  secure  an  even  surface. 

The  old  floor  should  be  carefully  leveled 
off  with  an  adze.  Hollows  that  cannot 
be  leveled  in  this  way  can  be  built  up 
with  pieces  of  shingles  wedged  beneath 
the  boards  as  laid.  If  the  flooring  is  well 
supported  in  this  way  there  will  be  little 
trouble  from  splitting  when  a  fine  nail  is 
used.  Splitting  occurs  where  the  board 
is  not  solid  and  springs  beneath  the  ham¬ 
mer.  If  the  nails  bend  badly  the  points 
may  be  stuck  into  soap  or  wax  before 
driving,  but  if  the  board  is  well  sup¬ 
ported  and  the  nail  struck  squarely  there 
will  be  little  trouble  from  this  source 
either.  If  the  thin  flooring  is  used  it 
should  be  closely  nailed. 

The  use  of  building  paper  beneath  the 
floor  is  good,  and  it  can  be  used  most  con¬ 
veniently  if  placed  on  the  old  floor  and 
the  shingles  or  other  filling  used  between 
it  and  the  floor  being  laid.  If  there  is  a 
good  lining  beneath  your  old  floor  it 
might  be  beet  to  take  the  surface  floor  up 
and  lay  the  hardwood  floor  directly  on 
the  old  lining.  The  new  floor  should,  of 
course,  be  laid  across  the  old — not  par¬ 
allel  with  it. 


Cistern  for  Water  Supply 

What  size  cistern  should  be  built,  both 
round  and  square,  water  to  last  one  year 
for  a  family  of  three  and  six  head  of 
stock?  My  scheme  is  to  dig  a  trench  say 
8  in.  wide,  using  a  long  spud  and  shovel 
such  as  is  used  for  cleaning  out  manholes, 
keeping  trench  smooth  and  narrow,  fill 
in  concrete,  then  throw  out  dirt  iu  center 
and  put  in  top  and  bottom.  Do  you  see 
anything  the  matter  with  this  scheme? 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  j.  F.  s. 

Average  requirements  for  a  person  for 
bath,  toilet  and  all  needs  average  about 
2.»  gallons  per  day  per  person.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  the  average  cow  will  re¬ 
quire  about  12  gallons  per  dav.  Using 
the  above  figures  for  a  basis  the  water 
requirement  for  a  period  of  365  days 
would  be  53,655  gallons,  or  approximately 
(.154  cu.  ft.  This  would  mean  a  storage 
reservoir  about  20  x  40  x  9  ft.  deep. 
This  is  impracticable  for  the  average  farm 
and  is  not  necessary.  Usually  a  cistern 
holding  a  two  months'  supply  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  large.  In  this  case  two  months’  supply 
would  be  held  by  a  cistern  10  x  12  x  19 
ft.  deep.  A  round  cistern  12  ft.  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  11  ft.  deep  would  have  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  capacity.  When 
building  a  cistern  the  area  of  the  building 
from  which  the  water  is  caught  should  be 
multiplied  by  the  average  rainfall  and  the 
size  of  the  cistern  made  to  correspond. 
It  is  needless  to  make  a  cistern  larger 
than  will  be  filled  by  heavy  rains.  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  941,  obtainable  from  your  Con¬ 
gressman,  will  give  you  considerable  help 
in  regard  to  water  supplies  for  farm  use 
both  from  cisterns  and  wells. 


Damp  Spring-house  Affecting  Electric 
Motor 

We  have  a  spring-house  with  an  elec¬ 
tric  motor  pump  installed.  The  house  is 
8x8x8  ft.,  built  of  concrete,  double 
walled,  with  an  air  space  between.  En¬ 
trance  is  by  double  trap  door  in  the  fop. 
The  condensation  is  extreme,  and  is  rust¬ 
ing  out  the  motor.  Will  you  advise  us 
how  to  ventilate  without  lowering  the 
temperature  to  the  freezing  point? 

Chatham,  N.  Y.  w.  j.  p. 

Trouble  from  moisture  seems  to  be 
more  or  less  common  with  motor-driven 
pumps  installed  as  this  one  is.  Natural 
ventilation  is  very  difficult  or  impossible, 
because  heat  is  needed  to  act  as  a  motive 
power,  and  ever}  bit  of  heat  obtained 
from  the  spring  beneath  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  pump  above  the  freezing  point. 
I  would  suggest  putting  a  tight  floor 
above  the  spring  on  which  to  place  the 
l'ump  and  motor.  This  should  shut  off 
the  dampness  from  beneath,  and  may  be 
s  ffieient  without  ventilation.  It  may 
also  lower  the  temperature  sufficiently  to 
cause  freezing,  and  to  prevent  this  a  lan¬ 
tern  or  lamp  could  be  kept  burning,  in 
severe  weather  at  least. '  With  this  com¬ 
bination  a  small  opening  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  room  should  provide  a  little 
circulation  of  air  and  thus  carry  off  the 
moisture  that  would  find  its  way  up 
through  the  floor. 


Cement  Floor  in  Granary 

I  note  on  page  650  an  inquiry  regard¬ 
ing  a  cement  floor  in  a  granary,  from  M. 
(’.,  Angelica,  N.  Y.  Three  years  ago  we 
built,  a  new  granary  in  an  old  barn  and 
put  in  a  cement  floor,  which  has  been 
absolutely  perfect  in  every  way ;  never 
gathers .  the  least  particle  of  moisture, 
and  grain  has  always  been  found  in  just 
as  good  condition  as  when  placed  there 
from  the  thrashing  machine.  Floor  has 
never  cracked. 

This  floor  was  put  in  2  in.  thick,  using 
a  2x4  laid  the  flat  wray  on  each  side  of 
the  alleyway  through  the  center,  and  also 
where  the  bins  were  to  be  partitioned  off, 
as  this  gave  us  wood  to  nail  our  bin  up¬ 
rights  on,  and  also  divided  the  floor  into 
separate  blocks  of  cement,  which  allows 
for  contraction  and  expansion.  The  con¬ 
crete  was  made  of  good  clean  gray  sand 
mixed  with  four  parts  of  sand  to  one  of 
cement.  AVe  wetted  down  the  wood  floor 
well,  after  which  we  placed  on  the  cement 
and  worked  it  well  into  the  floor  cracks, 
let  set  for  a  few  hours  and  then  finished 
on  top  with  a  trowel,  giving  it  a  very 
smooth  surface,  which  can  be  swept  per¬ 
fectly  clean  with  a  broom.  This  floor 
was  given  a  light  sprinkling  of  water  for 
a  couple  of  days,  so  that  the  floor  be¬ 
neath  would  not  absorb  the  moisture  too 
fast.  No  reinforcing  was  used  in  the  ce¬ 
ment.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
a  good  strong  floor  upon  which  you  are 
going  to  put  a  cement  floor,  or  the  weight 
of  the  grain  will  cause  the  cement  to 
crack.  „  E-  M-  dusixberke. 

New  York. 

On  page  650  I  noticed  M.  C.,  Angelica, 
N.  Y.,  inquiring  about  cement  floors  to 
granaries.  A  few  years  ago  I  made  one 
which  proved  very  satisfactory.  The  floor 
was  made  of  4  in.  thickness  of  cement, 
mixed  one  part  cement  to  five  parts  sand! 
Then  the  building  was  erected  on  tins 
foundation.  I  laid  a  board  floor  inside 
during  the  first  year,  so  the  grain  would 
not  mold,  and  removed  it  the  second 
ear,  when  the  cement  was  dry  enough 
so  the  grain  would  keep  all  right.  The 
above  foundation  was  about  2  ft.  high 
from  the  ground,  to  facilitate  easy  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  of  the  grain.  .  c.  T 
Michigan. 


TALK  to  your  Goodyear  Dealer  about 
balloon  tires.  He  is  informed  and  im¬ 
partial.  He  sells  both  kinds  of  Goodyear 
balloon  tires— to  fit  new  small-diameter 
wheels,  or  to  fit  the  wheels  now  on  your 
car.  You  can  depend  on  him  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  kind  that  will  cost  you  least 
and  serve  you  best. 

Qoodyear  means  Qood  Wear 


Copyright  1024,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. .  Inc. 


Bolens  Power  Hoe 

and  Lawn 
Mower  Tractor 

It  seeds,  it 
cultivates,  it  mows 
the  lawn.  It  supplies 
power  for  operating 
light  machinery. 

The  bolens  has  a  patented  arched  axle 
for  clearance  and  a  tool  control  for  accu¬ 
rate  guidance  in  close  weeding  and  culti- 
“^vating.  A  differ¬ 
ential  drive  makes 
turning  easy.  All 
attachments  have 
snap  hitches  and 
are  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  A  boy 
-  will  run  it  with 

delight.  Used  by  market  growers,  florists, 
nurserymen,  farmers,  home  gardeners, 
parks,  cemeteries,  etc. 

Send  for  full  particulars 

312  Park  St.,  GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  Peri  Washington,  Wis. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  ^atisfactionGuaranteea. 

On  ord«rn  for  thirty  gallonti  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radiua  of  three  hundred  mileM. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery  wa£‘ cci.T 

ingwai  e,  Glassware,  etc.,  shipped  direct  from  factory  to 
consumer.  Write  us  for  partic.  E.  SWASEY  ft  CO..  Portland.Matue 

Eastern  Shore  Maryland  Farm  Bargain 

*8,500.  15  acres  highly  cultivated  ;  15  acres  valuable 
timber.  Large  new  dwelling;  ideal  place  for  Summer 
boarders.  Excellent  ilshiog.  Write  for  free  catalog  des- 
cribing  many  farms.  Matthews  Farm  Agency.  Inc  . 
1007M0  Market  St.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Cooling  Milk  in  Icehouse 

I  would  like  some  information  on  the 
advisability  of  building  an  icehouse  with 
circulating  coils  on  the  bottom,  which 
can  be  used  for  cooling  milk.  Can  water 
ui  UoSe^rr°r  would  brine  be  more  advis¬ 
able.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  have  a 
pump  in  the  circuit?  Ice  to  be  placed  on 
top  of  coils.  P  L  M 

I  nless  mechanical  refrigeration  is  to 
be  attempted  it  is  not  likely  that  the  coils 
arranged  as  you  suggest  would  prove  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Ice  cools  the  material  it  is  in 
contact  with  by  absorbing  heat  from  it 
in  the  process  of  melting.  The  nearer 
the  ice  can  be  melted  to  the  material  that 
is  to  be  cooled  the  less  waste  there  is  by 
heat  being  absorbed  from  other  sources. 
It  follows  then  that  a  cooling  vat,  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  tight  insulated  cover  and 
insulated  side  walls,  makes  a  method  of 
cooling  milk  that  is  practical  for  the  av¬ 
erage  farm.  The  insulated  side  walls 
and  cover  prevent  the  entrance  of  heat 
from  the  outside,  causing  the  heat  us*>d 
in  melting  the  ice  to  be  absorbed  from 
the  contents  of  the  vat. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  b<_oks  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  Droved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hop  .d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth 


Price  $1.00 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  May  Day 

Part  II 

The  potatoes  are  planted,  and  I  will 
take  my  hoe  and  work  in  this  year’s  fruit¬ 
ing  strawberries.  They  have  been  culti¬ 
vated,  but  some  chiekweed  has  crawled 
into  the  rows.  A  friendly  Red  hen  with 
her  six  chickens  comes  out  to  visit  with 
me,  and  the  big  Black  Giant  rooster 
makes  his  feet  useful  in  tearing  but 
worms  in  the  asparagus  patch.  We  have 
changed  our  plan  of  farming  this  year. 
The  big  orchard  on  the  hill  has  been 
seeded  to  oats  and  Alsike  clover.  I  thought 
you  said  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  oats  in 
New  Jersey?  I  still  think  the  grain 
would  be  grown  at  a  loss,  but  these  oats 
are  to  be  cut  for  hay.  They  give  us 
something  while  the  Alsike  is  coming 
along.  I  want  to  stop  growing  crope  on 
the  hill.  After  this  year  I  want  it  fixed 
so  that  nothing  but  apples  will  ever  be 
taken  out  of  that  orchard.  All  the  clover 
and  grass  will  be  cut  and  left  on  the 
ground.  We  have  given  up  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes,  garden  truck  and  potatoes  as 
market  crops.  They  have  rarely  if  ever 
paid  us  any  profit  over  labor,  fertilizer 
and  rent  of  land.  I  am  convinced  that 
other  sections  can  produce  these  crops  to 
better  advantage  than  we  can,  and  I 
think  it  a  principle  of  modern  farming  to 
find  new  crops  when  our  old  ones  fail  to 
pay  a  profit.  For  some  years  now  I  have 
been  obliged  to  buy  quite  a  little  hay  and 
grain.  I  now  intend  to  cut  that  expense 
out  by  raising  more  corn  and  fodder  and 
concentrating  labor  and  time  on  the  fruit. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  we  first  came  to 
this  farm,  my  figures  indicated  a  profit 
in  growing  sweet  corn  and  using  some  of 
the  money  to  buy  Western  corn  and  other 
feed.  Now  figures  show  that  this  does 
not  pay.  Other  sections  can  put  sweet 
corn  into  our  market  cheaper  than  we 
can  raise  it,  while  Western  corn  is  higher 
in  price.  We  have  all  got  to  realize  that 
conditions  have  changed  and  we  must  re¬ 
arrange  our  plans  and  adapt  our  methods 
to  new  conditions.  I  am  convinced  that 
an  hour’s  labor  in  strawberries  or  aspara¬ 
gus  plants  will  pay  three  times  as  well  as 
an  hour  spent  in  growing  potatoes  on  our 
small  and  rough  fields.  So  I  shall  raise 
only  enough  potatoes  for  home  use.  I 
think  I  can  earn  more  with  this  sharp 
hoe  among  these  strawberry  plants  than 
I  could  with  a  plow  raising  potatoes  or 
sweet  corn.  But  here  comes  the  girl  to 
tell  me  Mother  is  about  to  start  off  on  her 
trip  as  amateur  detective.  Last  week 
this  amiable  lady  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  her  watch  in  Paterson.  It  wasn’t  of 
such  tremendous  financial  value,  but  it 
was  given  by  her  husband  and  daughter  as 
a  Christmas  present,  and  that’s  different. 
She  has  advertised  in  the  Paterson  pa¬ 
pers  with  no  results,  and  now  she  is  go¬ 
ing  to  interview  the  police  and  visit  the 
pawnshops  in  the  hope  that  someone  has 
tried  to  realize  on  it.  I  imagine  the  case 
has  already  been  melted  up,  but  I  always 
did  admire  a  pei’sistent  searcher,  and  off 
she  goes  for  her  first  visit  to  “your 
uncle”  the  pawnbroker.  Rene  has  fin¬ 
ished  that  strawberry  field  and  brings 
back  the  horses  to  fit  our  potato  ground. 
We  shall  plant  this  year  between  the 
rows  of  the  young  vineyard.  For  din¬ 
ner  we  had  a  piece  of  baked  Hamburg 
steak,  potatoes,  stewed  tomatoes,  bread 
and  milk  and  a  jar  of  preserved  Kieffer 
pears.  Take  it  raw  and  you  will  be 
stumped  to  find  any  fruit  less  satisfactory 
than  Kieffer,  yet  when  well  preserved 
there  is  nothing  more  satisfactory  to  my 
taste. 

*  *  *  *  * 

After  dinner  we  made  a  new  disposi¬ 
tion  of  labor.  Philip  started  to  mark  out 
that  strawberry  field.  Word  came  that 
the  feed  is  at  the  station  and  must  be 
hauled  home  at  once.  So  Ilene  started 
with  the  wagon  to  get  it.  We  buy 
through  a  co-operative  association,  and 
as  there  is  no  storage  house  we  must  take 
it  from  the  car  at  once.  The  girl  is  to 
help  me  plant ,  strawberries,  but  first  she 
must  clean  up  the  table  and  wash  tne 
dishes.  I  have  the  easiest  farm  job  of  all 
while  I  wait  for  her — reading  Herbert 
Quick’s  new  book,  “The  Real  Trouble 
With  the  Farmers.”  Perhaps  you  will 
say  that  one  trouble  with  the  farmers  is 
that  they  spend  too  much  time  reading 
when  they  should  be  at  work,  or  that 
they  do  not  read  enough.  At  any  rate 
Mr.  Quick’s  book  should  be  read  slowly 
and  carefully,  and  I  hope  to  discuss  it  a 
little  later.  I  got  as  far  as  the  chapter 
on  “The  Vampire  of  the  Farmer”  when 
the  dishwasher  finished,  and  we  were 
ready  for  the  job  before  I  learned  just 
what  this  vampire  is.  My  opinion  is  that 
there  are  several  vampires.  The  first 
step  in  our  job  was  to  mark  the  field  in 
straight  lines  4  ft.  apart.  There  is  some 
argument  about  the  proper  distance  apart 
to  run  the  rows.  I  think  it  depends 
much  on  the  variety.  A  weak  plant- 
maker  like  Marshall  might  do  well  3  ft. 
apart.  I  once  saw  a  young  orchard 
where  plants  were  set  6  ft.  apart  each 
way  and  thorough  culture  was  given.  In 
September  the  ground  was  well  covered 
with  runners.  As  an  average  for  most 
varieties  I  plant  in  rows  4  ft.  apart  and 
about  2  ft.  in  the  row.  On  good  soil  and 
with  clean  culture  this  will  mean  good 


matted  rows,  and  many  runners  must  be 
cut  off  or  dug  out  at  that.  We  put  our 
plants  right  in  the  brook  or  soaked  them 
in  moss.  I  have  seen  people  start  out  in 
the  bright  sunshine  and  drop  50  or  more 
plants  ahead  of  the  planters — letting 
them  lie  right  on  the  hot  soil.  A  very- 
poor  plan.  The  roots  should  be  exposed 
just  as  little  as  possible.  The  girl  car¬ 
ried  50  wet  plants  to  start  with,  and 
stood  on  my  left  side.  I  drove  a  spade 
down  into  the  ground  with  my  right  foot 
and  pushed  ahead  on  the  handle,  thus 
opening  a  hole  in  the  ground  about  3  ip. 
The  girl  quickly  slipped  a  plant  in  behind 
the  spade,  giving  it  a  twist  or  two  tp 
spread  its  roots  out,  the  crown  of  the 
plant  just  at  the  surface.  Then  just  at 
the  right  instant  I  pulled  the  spade  quick¬ 
ly  out,  giving  it  a  little  jerk  and  twist  so 
that  the  dirt  fell  back  upon  the  roots  of 
the  plant.  As  we  stepped  forward  I  put 
my  right  foot  against  the  plant,  while 
the  girl  pressed  on  the  other  side  with 
her  left  foot,  thus  firming  the  soil  around 
the  plant.  If  the  root  had  not  been 
fully  covered  we  kicked  a  little  soil 
around  it  with  the  same  motion  as  used 
in  firming,  and  stepped  on  to  the  next 
plant.  In  this  way  the  roots  are  put 
straight  down  and  well  spread  out,  and 
are  well  firmed  in  the  soil.  After  a  few 
trials  both  spader  and  planter  get  the 
exact  motion  and  can  keep  it  up  without 
great  trouble.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be 
champions,  and  have  no  desire  to  chal¬ 
lenge  any  other  pair,  but  we  can  put  in 
400  plants  in  an  hour,  and  not  hurry.  And 
such  plants  are  “put  in”  with  roots 
straight  down  in  the  soil,  no  pinching  at 
the  top  or  roots  exposed. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

We  soon  got  into  our  stride  and  trav¬ 
eled  like  a  machine  up  and  down  the 
field.  I  used  to  get  down  on  my  knees 
and  crawl  along  the  row,  but  that’s  too 
much  for  my  back.  I  prefer  to  stand  up 
with  the  spade.  As  for  the  girl,  I  tell 
her  that  no  one  has  any  back,  or  at  least 
any  real  evidence  that  they  have  one,  un¬ 
til  they  are  55.  1  find  she  isn’t  so  sure 

of  that  after  dropping  about  1,000  plants. 
But  at  any  rate  a  young  back  is  better 
than  an  old  one  at  dropping.  We  do  not 
hurry.  This  field  is  right  next  to  the 
road.  That’s  one  reason  why  we  want  to 
have  it  right,  for,  say  what  you  will,  we 
all  have  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  like  to  make 
the  front  of  the  farm  shine  and  let  the 
weeds  and  the  poor  crops  occupy  the  back 
fields.  I  shall  try  to  have  this  field  cul¬ 
tivated  at  least  10  times  and  hoed  three 
times  this  Summer.  Probably  that  third 
hoeing  will  make  the  boys  groan  a  little, 
but  they  know  what  it  will  mean  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  There  goes  a  car  along  the 
road.  On  the  back  seat  is  a  man  of  about 
my  age.  He  looks  rich,  but  he  is  fat  and 
soft,  and  there  are  puffy  rolls  under  his 
eyes.  He  sits  down  too  much.  He  ought 
to  sell  that  car  and  walk,  giving  the 
money  to  educate  some  young  fellow  who 
would  make  good  use  of  the  education. 
The  puffy  old  fellow  looks  pityingly  at 
me.  He  feels  sorry  that  I  have  to  work 
in  the  dirt  for  a  living.  And  here  I  am, 
with  a  great  pity  for  him.  llis  arteries 
are  hardening,  the  fat  is  gathering  around 
his  heart,  his  puffy  hand  is  softer  than  a 
woman’s.  1  presume  his  name  at  the 
bottom  of  a  check  would  be  good  for  five 
figures  or  more,  but  the  poor  thing  has  no 
idea  of  the  joy  of  labor  or  the  glory  of 
conquering  dirt.  We  put  these  plants  in 
the  soil  and  watch  over  them,  and  protect 
and  guide  them  until,  out  of  this  soil,  we 
bring  the  most  beautiful  and  fragrant 
fruit  that  man  may  know.  Our  fat 
friend  no  doubt  thinks  he  can  hire  some 
other  man  to  produce  the  fruit  for  him. 
No  doubt  he  thinks  he  could  hire  me  to 
sweat  and  toil  in  the  dirt  and  grow  straw¬ 
berries  for  him.  He  cannot  see  that  if  I 
worked  for  him  and  grew  that  beautiful 
fruit  the  glory  and  joy  of  producing  it 
would  bring  an  emotion  which  he  is  in¬ 
capable  of  even  understanding.  I  would 
like  to  make  him  drop  about  500  plants 
for  me.  There  comes  a  group  of  girl 
scouts  out  for  a  “hike.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

They  sit  on  the  bridge  over  our  little 
brook  and  watch  us.  1  imagine  that, 
like  the  fat  man,  they  feel  rather  sorry 
for  my  girl — -dropping  strawberry  plants 
in  the  dirt,  while  they  go  tramping  aim¬ 
lessly  about  in  clean  clothes.  The  girl  is 
not  worrying.  She  will  be  paid  for  her 
work,  and  I  think  all  our  children  have  a 
little  of  the  understanding  of  labor.  At 
least  they  all  realize  that  whatever  future 
they  are  to  have  will  represent  work. 
They  must  dig  it  out  themselves.  I  know 
people  who  say  it  is  wrong  to  make  chil¬ 
dren  even  think  about  work.  Let  them 
play  undisturbed  all  through  their  youth  ! 
The  argument  is  that  if  they  are  broughr 
up  to  work  they  will  regard  the  future  as 
a  sort  of  penance — a  long  sentence  to 
hard  labor !  What’s  the  use  of  arguing 
with  such  folks?  I  know  some  of  those 
play  merchants  now.  They  are  full- 
grown.  They  never  were  taught  to  work, 
and  now  all  they  are  good  for  is  borrow¬ 
ing  money — which  they  never  expect  to 
repay.  As  I  push  my  spade  into  the 
ground  I  wonder  who  is  to  do  the  real 
work  of  the  future.  Who  will  raise  our 
food?  We  cannot  all  have  “white-collar” 


Do  You  own  G.  L.  F.  Stock? 

A  six  per  cent  dividend  will  be  paid  to 
G.  L.  F.  shareholders  in  June.  Checks  are 
now  being  written.  There  are  several  hun¬ 
dred  shareholders  who  have  changed  their 
addresses  and  cannot  now  be  located. 

“THE  G.  L.  F.  SHAREHOLDER  ”, 
an  eight-page  report,  is  being  mailed  on 
May  20th  to  all  G.  L.  F.  stockholders  on 
record  on  April  1,  1924,  for  the  triple  pur¬ 
pose  of : 

1 —  reporting  on  the  present  financial 
condition  of  the  G.  L.  F. 

2 —  announcing  the  details  of  the  1924 
feed  pool,  and 

3 —  checking  the  address  of  shareholders. 

WATCH  FOR  “THE  SHAREHOLDER’* 

If  you  do  not  receive  “  The  G.  L.  F. 
SHAREHOLDER”  by  June  1,  1924,  it 
means  that  your  address  is  wrong  on  the 
books  of  the  G.  L.  F.  and  that  you  will  not 
receive  your  dividend  check. 

Watch  for  “  THE  SHAREHOLDER,” 
and  if  you  do  not  get  it,  write 

THE  COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F. 
EXCHANGE 

Executive  Office  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THIS  IS  WHAT  USERS  SAY  ABOUT 

HY-P0WER  TIMER 

FOR  FORDS 

The  sliding  shoe  principle 
permits  the  glass  hardening 
of  the  raised  contacts  and 
shoe— breaks  down  the  oil 
film,  producing  a  positive 
spark  every  90  degrees. 
Makes  the  motor  start  easily,  run  smoothly, 
and  take  hills  on  high.  Produces  more  mileage 
on  less  gasoline.  Costs  less  and  gives  longer 
service.  End  your  timer  troubles.  Get  a 

hy-power  today. 

If  your  Dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
send  us  $1.00  with  your  Dealer’s 
name,  and  we  will  ship  it  to  you 
direct. 

HY-POWER  MFG.  CO. 


Outwears 

4  Roller 
Type 
Timers 


LEARN  THE 

AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 


rjON'T  BE  HELD  DOWN— Tie  your  future  to 
w  the  motor  industry.  The  field  for  well- 
trained,  ambitious  men  is  unlimited. 


YOU 


CAN  EARN 
$150  to  $400 
PER  MONTH 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  you  so  you  can 
qualify  for  a  position  in  a  Factory,  Service  Sta¬ 
tion,  Garage,  or  as  a  Licensed  Chauffeur.  You 
learn  by  doing  the  actual  work  under  expert  in¬ 
structors.  We  get  positions  for  our  graduates. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  D,  867  Genesee  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


BUILDINGS  protected  by  the  Dodd  Sys¬ 
tem  are  absolutely  safe  from  lightning. 
Insurance  may  partly  repay  the  damage 
caused  by  lightning  to  your  borne,  but  no 
amount  of  money  can  restore  a  life  that 
Is  gone. 

Whv  live  Id  constant  fear  and  danger,  when  the 
Dodd  System  makes  you  and  your  family  and  your 
property  absolutely  safe  ?  Lightning  causes  more 
than  half  of  all  farm  fires.  Get  real  protection  now* 
Write  us  for  Prof.  Dodd's  82-pagobook, 
“Lightning."  It  explains  what  light¬ 
ning  is  and  how  it  can  he  controlled. 

Dodd  &  Struther* 

Elm  at  16th,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

126  Eighth  Street.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


U.S.  ARM  Y  “shoe  N 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 
Made  on  the  Munson  last, of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pay, 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
arrival. 


on 

Money  back 
not  pleased. 


if 


Sizes 
to  1 2 


5'A 


YOU  SAVE  $2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A 


829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


Guaranteed  Roof  Coatings  and  Paints 

for  all  purposes.  Price  list  and  Color  Cards  sent  upon 
request.  STEELCOTE  MFG  CO  , P.  0.  Box  21 ,  Mt.  Vernon, N.Y. 


WATER  SYSTEMS 

Write  for  prices. 

COOPER  ELECTRICAL  CO.  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLING  WOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


815 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


$4'00tO$10.00 

More  per  Ton  for 
Your  Hay 

Save  the  leaves  and  retain  the  color. 
Remember,  leaves  contain  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  protein  and  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
fat.  Rake  your  hay  immediately  after 
it  is  cut  with  a  John  Deere-Dain  System 
Rake.  Drive  in  the  same  direction  as 
you  went  with  the  mower,  putting  the 
leaves  in  the  shade  while  they  are  still 
active,  and  the  stems  in  the  sun.  By 
doing  this,  you  take  the  moisture  out  of 
the  plant  in  the  natural  way,  through 
the  leaves,  and  your  hay  will  have  twice 
the  food  value  as  when  made  under 
the  old  system. 

You  can  make  the  windrows  nice  and 
fluffy  by  using  the  Dain  System  Rake, 
with  the  inclined 
frame  and  the 
curved  teeth. 

FREE  BOOK 

illustrates  and 
describes  this 
system  clear¬ 
ly.  Write  today 
for  a  copy.  Get 
the  extra  pro  fit 
that  you  can 
secure  from 
your  hay  crops 
by  using  this 
system.  Ad¬ 
dress  John 
Deere,  Moline, 
Ill.,  and  ask  for 
Booklet  DS-737. 


JOHNTBEERE 


Can  Save  Money 

by  buying  your 
implements 

under  the 

MOLINE 

Plan 

See  a  Moline  Dealer 
or  write  for  details 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline,  III 


SPRAp 


Eor  Big 
Crops  ojf 


POTATOES 


For  blight,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  and  beetles,  spray  withta 

Yellow  Jacket  Traction  Sprayer  of 

THE  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

Strong  constant  pressure  drives  fine  spray  mixture 
home  to  every  part  of  foliage— above  and  below.  Spray 
potatoes,  beans,  vegetables  —  2,  l  or  6  rows  at  once. 

No  cost  for  pow-er. 

,,  — ...  Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 

fl-wssmi  lrr=  unti[  you  |;n0v  the 

OSPRAYMO  l.ine.  In¬ 
's.  eludes  power  orchard 
j  ^  rigs,  barrel,  bucket, 
knapsack  and  band 
sprayers.  Write  direct 
to-day  for  catalog  to 
Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Depf.  2 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “  GRANGE  ’’  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  HOOK  —  FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

O.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


1  jobs,  or  spend  the  pleasant  hours  “hik¬ 
ing"  or  riding  about  in  ears.  If  the  soft 
training  which  young  folks  are  getting 
now  is  fully  carried  out,  who  is  to  feec 
the  coming  swarms  of  humanity?  The 
chemists  say  they  will  be  fed  very  largely 
from  the  laboratory,  but  no  one  will  ever 
produce  strawberries  by  chemistry  or  run 
vitamines  out  of  a  test  tube.  They  may 
prepare  chemical  substitutes  for  bread, 
and  possibly  for  meat,  but  the  finer  and 
more  delicate  food  products  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  same  old  way.  That  will 
mean  better  opportunity  for  those  of  us 
who  still  like  to  work  in  the  soil  The 
girl  scouts  go  hiking  on  with  many  a 
backward  wave.  Here  are  people  .after 
strawberry  plants.  We  have  them  all  dug 
and  ready — 100  Marshall.  50  Gandy  and 
50  Big  Joe.  The  young  mau  wants  to  try 
a  few  everbearers,  so  we  will  dig  a  few 
Progressives  for  good  measure.  And  the 
young  woman  has  heard  that  we  have 
some  kittens  to  dispose  of!  Have  we? 
There  are  three  families,  or  parts  of  fam¬ 
ilies  uow  on  hand.  But  these  little  cats 
seem  to  know  when  to  act  out  Home 
Sweet  Home,  and  they  run  into  their  hid¬ 
ing  places  as  they  see  us  coming.  One 
little  black  fellow  falls  a  victim  to  curios¬ 
ity.  He  peeps  out  of  his  hole  and  we  get 
him,  and  off  he  goes  to  his  new  home. 
Here  comes  Mother,  home  from  her  visit 
to  the  pawnbrokers.  No  news  of  the 
watch — but  they  think  it  may  be  present¬ 
ed  yet.  We  have  about  1,300  plants  in, 
and  it  looks  like  a  good  time  to  stop.  The 
girl  will  take  her  wheel  and  go  after  the 
mail.  I  am  going  up  to  the  orchard  to 
sit  on  my  big  rock  and  look  off  over  the 
valley  for  a  time.  Some  folks  like  to  get 
into  a  car  and  go  whirling  off  over  the 
road,  seeing  nothing  in  particular,  and 
smelling  nothing  but  gasoline.  I  prefer 
my  perch  on  the  hill  among  the  trees, 
with  the  wide  valley  spread  out  before 
me — a  checker-board  of  green  and  pink 
and  white,  with  patches  of  sunlight  here 
and  there.  As  I  sit  here  it  occurs  to  me 
that  we  are  close  to  Decoration  Day,  and 
I  can  imagine  my  neighbor,  the  Grand 
Army  man,  coming  across  the  fields  to  sit 
with  me  for  a  while  as  he  did  years  ago. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  go  back  into  history 
with  him,  and  we  will  do  it  next  week. 


Crop 

Insurance 


it 


(To  be  continued) 


H.  w.  c. 


Post  Office  Quarantine  Rules 

Fifteen  Federal  quarantines  which  af¬ 
fect  plants  and  plant  products  have  been 
listed  by  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
the  guidance  of  postmasters  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  products  offered  for  transmission 
by  mail,  and  a  warning  nas  been  issued 
that  the  greatest  caution  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  accepting  such  matter  to  avoid 
violating  the  provisions  of  the  quaran¬ 
tines. 

The  list  includes  the  following  orders, 
all  affecting  matter  which  may  be  trans¬ 
ported  by  mail:  No.  G,  date  palms;  No. 
13,  Hawaiian  fruits  and  vegetables;  No. 
16,  sugar  cane;  No.  26,  five-leafed  pines, 
currants  and  gooseberries  (which  are 
also  covered  by  No.  54)  ;  No.  30,  sweet 
potatoes  and  yams;  No.  32,  banana 
plants ;  No.  38,  black  stem  rust ;  No.  43, 
European  corn-borer;  No.  45,  gypsy  and 
brown-tail  moths;  No.  47,  Hawaiian  and 
Porto  Rican  cotton,  cottonseed  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  products;  No.  48,  Japanese  bee¬ 
tle;  No.  51,  regulating  certain  commodi¬ 
ties  destined  for  Hawaii ;  No.  52,  pink 
boll  worm  ;  No.  53,  satin  moth  ;  No.  41, 
plants,  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Tutuila,  Ma¬ 
nila,  Canal  Zone  and  Virgin  Islands 
(also  covered  by  No.  56). 

In  addition  postmasters  are  again  in¬ 
formed  that  the  States  of  Arizona,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  California,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Oregon, 
l1  tah  and  Washington,  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
provide  for  terminal  inspection  of  cer¬ 
tain  plants  and  plant  products,  and  that 
all  such  parcels  addressed  for  delivery  in 
those  States  must  be  marked  to  show 
the  nature  of  their  contents  and  may  not 
be  delivered  to  the  addressee  until  in¬ 
spection  has  been  made. 


^HOP  INSURANCE"  has  long  been  the 
dream  of  farmer  and  statesman.  But 
why  wait  ?  Insure  your  crops  now — 
spray  with  Pyrox.  It’s  the  best  insurance 
you  can  buy  to-day — the  most  dependable 
protection  against  those  greatest  of  crop 
destroyers,  Insects  and  Diseases. 

Pyrox,  a  blend  of  deadly  poison  and 
powerful  fungicide,  extra  high  in  copper, 
kills  bugs  and  controls  blights.  Gives 
plants  a  chance  to  grow !  Invigorates 
them,  too — meaning  big,  firm,  high-qual¬ 
ity  fruits  and  vegetables.  Ideal  for  home 
gardens. 

Pyrox  is  a  finely  milled  paste  that 
mixes  readily.  Sprays  in  a  fine  mist; 
covers  foliage  thoroughly  and  sticks  like 
paint.  Won’t  clog  nozzles.  Jars,  cans, 
drums  and  barrels. 

You  can  now  buy  all  your  spray  materials  from 
the  complete  Bowker  line. 

Bowker’s  Arsenate  of  Lead — Dry  powdered  and  paste. 
Uowker  s  Calcide — Highgrade  calcium  arsenate  ; quick-acting 
Bowker  s  Bodo— A  ready-mixed  Bordeaux,  10%  copper. 
Bowker  s  Lime  Sulphur — Concentrated  liquid  and  dry. 
Bowker  s  Dusting  Materials — Sulphur,  Copper,  etc. 
Nicotine  Sulphate. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
49  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


_  _  "wrOtue-fAtvo**. 

yr ox 

the  powerful  triple-duty  spray 

Kills  bugs — controls  diseases — stimulates  growth 


CERTIFIED- 


'POTATO  SPRAYERS 


,§EXD 


TRACTION  POWER  GASOLINE.  POWEI^ 

Made  by  FRIEND  MFC.  Co.  CAspoqr.  n.y. 

YOU 'LL  ALWAYS  BE  GLAD  YOU  BOUCtIT  A’TRIENO'* 


Curculio  on  Peaches;  Propagating  the 
Christmas  Rose 

1.  I  have  a  seedling  peach  tree  which 
bears  nice  peaches  except  that  so  many 
are  covered  with  a  clear  jellv-like  sub¬ 
stance  as  if  stung  by  some  insect.  What 
is  the  cause,  and  what  can  I  spray  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  t  -  2.  Can  you  give  me 'cultural 
directions  for  growing  Helleborus  niger 
or  Christmas  rose  from  seed?  b.  a  g 

Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

1.  ^  ery  likely  it  is  the  curculio  that  is 
bothering  your  peaches.  This  beetle-like 
insect  punctures  the  skin  of  the  fruit 
early  in  its  development,  and  the  result 
is  to  be  seen  in  malformed  fruits  and 
gummy  exudations.  Spraying  with  3  lbs. 
of  arsenate  of  lead  to  100  gals,  of  water 
when  the  shucks  are  falling  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  recommendation. 

2.  For  the  propagation  of  the  Christ¬ 

mas  rose,  Helleborus  niger,  root  divisions 
are  used.  For  the  propagation  of  new 
varieties,  however,  seed  is  sown,  the  sow¬ 
ing  being  made  just  as  soon  as  the  seed 
ripens.  H.  B>  T> 


-Keep  Your  Garden 

Free  From  Weeds 

There’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  saves 
the  moisture  —  Makes  your  vegetables  GROW. 

A  D  E*  U  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
^4  alYIV Li Ix.  3  Garden  Tools  in  1  mj 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into 
a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch — all  in  one 
operation.  Eight  reel  blades  revolve  against 
a  stationary  underground  knife — like  a  lawn 
mower.  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.” 
Cuts  runners.  Aerates  the  soil.  Works 
right  up  to  plants.  Has  leaf  guards, 
also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
A  boy  can  run  it— do  more  and 
betterwork  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  Five  sizes.  Inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  TODAY 
for  free  illustrated  book 
and  special  Factory-to- 
User  offer. 

BARKER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  57.  David  City,  Neb 


WITTE  TREE  Saw 

Cuta  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  FAST— one 
man  cuta  10  to  15  cords  a  day — makes  ties.  The 
WITTE  Is  easy  to  run  and  trouble-proof.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Powerful  engine  runs  all  other 
farm  machinery.  Uses  all  low  priced  fuels. 
Easy  Pay  only  a  few  dollars  down  and  taka 

—  —  — —  a  year  for  the  balance  of  low  prico 

PfsYIVIENTS  —MAKE  YOUR  OWN  TERMS: 

ET  D  ET  ET  Just  send  name  for  full  details,  picture* 
■  and  low  prices.  No  obligation  by  writing. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6898  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Better  Crops 
Less  Work 

With 


SOLVAY  is  so  easy  to  handle, 
60  safe,  so  economical  that  it 
(nakes  less  work  but  bigger  crops 
wherever  used. 

Make  this  year  a  bigger  year, — 
in  crops,  in  profits.  You  can  do 
it  with  SOLVAY. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Write  for  the  new 
lime  booklet  —  sent 
free  I  Tells  you  inter¬ 
esting  profitable  facta 
you  should  know 
about  lime. 


LIMESTONE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest- 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  Of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
t  he  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  average  milkman  does  not  look  like  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  household  economy,  but  some  of  them, 
in  the  suburbs  at  least,  are  able  to  talk  about  food 
values,  vitamines  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  deal¬ 
ers  are  giving  their  men  instruction  in  these  mat¬ 
ters.  Dairy  experts  are  employed  to  lecture  to  milk¬ 
men  until  these  knights  of  the  bottle  can  talk  bac¬ 
teria.  vitamines  and  grades  of  milk  with  any '  of 
them,  and  all  this  helps  to  increase  trade.  Many  a 
housekeeper  is  influenced  by  such  talk  and  will  buy 
more  milk  as  a  result  of  it.  This  knowledge  of  food 
values  and  the  ability  to  discuss  them  is  a  good  sell¬ 
ing  argument.  The  other  day  a  child  stood  before 
a  fruit  stand  undecided,  how  to  spend  her  dime.  The 
Italian  salesman  helped  her. 

“Da  banan,  he  maka  da  fat  and  da  fire  go.  Da 
raisin,  he  giva  da  iron — maka  da  strong  man.  Da 
nut,  he  lika  da  strong  meat.”  There  was  a  balanced 
ration.  They  are  all  doing  it.  The  apple  growers 
should  try  to  educate  their  salesmen  so  as  to  show 
the  superiority  of  Eastern-grown  fruit  in  flesh, 
flavor  and  juice.  There  is  a  big  crop  coming  this 
year,  and  we  must  pull  every  wire  in  order  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it. 

sic 

FRENCH  educator  has  been  in  this  country 
making  something  of  a  study  of  our  schools 
and  colleges.  He  does  not  think  much  of  our  boasted 
system  of  education  for  training  young  people  for 
the  needed  American  life.  He  says  we  spend  too 
much  for  school  buildings  and  too  little  for  teachers. 
Too  much  time  and  energy  are  given  to  athletics. 
A  “physical  director”  who  can  produce  a  winning 
baseball  or  football  team  will  often  receive  three 
times  the  salary  paid  an  expert  teacher.  Instead  of 
concentrating  work  and  drill  upon  a  few  essentials 
the  modern  tendency  is  to  spread  out  into  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  many  branches.  In  general,  this  indictment  is 
true.  The  best  educators  realize  it,  but  they  seem 
to  be  powerless  in  the  face  of  the  present  parental 
craze  for  something  showy  and  ornamental  rather 
than  for  the  old-fashioned  digging  at  a  few  founda¬ 
tion  principles  of  education.  'During  the  recent  con¬ 
flict  over  the  proposed  school  bill  some  of  the  edu¬ 
cators  seemed  unable  to  understand  why  the  coun¬ 
try  people  were  so  devoted  to  their  local  school. 
They  called  it  obstinate  prejudice  when  in  reality, 
it  was  a  sound  and  true  instinct  which  taught  these 
people  to  retain  as  long  as  possible  the  control  of 
their  school  affairs  and  the  way  in  which  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  be  taught.  From  the  beginning  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one  aud  those  who  supported 
them  went  at  the  matter  in  the  wrong  way.  They 
never  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
real  rural  patrons,  and  such  confidence  is  the  first 
essential  in  such  a  campaign. 

* 

Can  a  neighbor  on  his  own  property  plant  corn  which 
takes  away  all  light  from  my  living-rooms,  and  grows 
as  high  as  8  ft.  up  covering  all  windows  on  my  side? 
The  space  is  6  ft.  to  where  he  plants  his  corn.  Some¬ 
thing  like  a  spite  fence  every  year.  Corn  takes  away 
all  views,  darkens  the  rooms  and  breeds  rats. 

MRS.  D.  s. 

HIS  idea  of  using  a  large-growing  variety  of 
corn  as  a  spite  fence  is  a  new  one  to  us.  A 
man  usually  has  the  right  to  plant  what  he  likes  on 
his  own  ground.  There  are  cases  we  think  when  in 
order  to  annoy  his  neighbor  a  farmer  planted  turnips 
or  cabbage  close  by  the  neighbor’s  house  and  then 
let  them  decay  on  the  ground.  In  such  cases  the 
farmer  could  be  fined  for  permitting  a  nuisance,  but 
we  can  hardly  see  how  a  case  can  be  made  out  for 
planting  corn  close  to  the  windows — though  the  pos¬ 
sible  annoyance  from  it  is  clearly  evident.  Of  eouise 
a  man  cannot  plant  corn  continuously,  year  after 
year,  without  suffering  damage.  The  worms  and 


the  corn  smut  will  attend  to  that,  but  he  might  plant 
pole  beans,  which  would  be  worse.  This  seems  to  be 
a  case  where  moral  suasion  or  neighborly  spirit 
should  be  invoked — rather  than  the  law. 

* 

E  have  been  discussing  recently  the  changes 
which  are  rapidly  coming  to  Eastern  farm¬ 
ing.  Packed  into  a  narrow  strip  along  the  upper 
Atlantic  slope  there  are  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the 
people  in  the  United  States.  The  farmers  in  this 
section,  and  particularly  near  the  large  cities,  have 
been  giving  up  the  production  of  meat  and  bread- 
stuffs  on  the  theory  that  the  West  can  produce  these 
substantiate  cheaper  than  Eastern  farmers  can.  We 
have  felt  that  this  theory  is  not  entirely  sound.  We 
think  that  many  of  our  farmers  could,  by  making 
greater  use  of  Alfalfa,  Soy  beans  and  other  acid 
soil  legumes,  produce  more  wheat  and  meat  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  popular  opinion  has  been  that  in  this 
closely  settled  territory  our  farmers  snould  work 
more  into  fruit,  truck  crops,  and  what  may  be  called 
delicacies  or  luxuries,  for  direct  sale  to  consumers. 
There  is  now  developing  a  competition  in  these  crops 
which  could  hardly  be  imagined  15  years  ago.  For 
example,  asparagus.  We  can  easily  remember  when 
Long  Island  and  Southern  New  Jersey  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  limit  of  transporting  distance  for 
this  crop.  Now  carloads  of  asparagus  are  sent  here 
from  California.  North  and  South  Carolina  farmers 
are  planting  and  shipping  asparagus  as  never  before. 
From  one  small  point  in  South  Carolina  over  50  car¬ 
loads  were  sent  this  season.  Within  five  years  there 
will  be  a  flood  as  large  as  a  river  in  a  Spring  freshet 
flowing  into  Northern  markets.  Then  it  is  figured 
that  farmers  in  the  two  Carolinas  have  planted  over 
five  million  plants  of  the  Uucretia  dewberry  since 
1922.  This  means  another  flood  of  small  fruit  pour¬ 
ing  into  our  markets.  These  things  are  surely  com¬ 
ing,  and  our  Eastern  farmers  must  prepare  for  them. 
We  must  cut  out  the  crops  which  do  not  pay.  Prob¬ 
ably  all  of  us  have  been  hanging  on  to  one  or  more 
profitless  crops  because  we  have  not  figured  cost  of 
production,  or  because  we  have  formed  the  habit  of 
producing  them.  There  are  many  small  herds  of 
cattle,  small  patches  of  potatoes,  or  little  flocks  of 
poultry  which  absorb  the  labor  of  a  family  and  pay 
no  profit.  We  have  got  to  learn  what  crops  will  give 
us  best  return  for  a  day’s  work,  considering  locality 
and  market.  Some  men  are  situated  so  that  they 
can  make  money  at  dairying ;  others  will  lose  money 
every  month,  and  ought  to  work  into  something  else. 
We  think,  too,  that  Eastern  farmers  have  got  to 
learn  to  produce  more  of  their  own  food  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Of  course  we  know  that  is  against  the  popu¬ 
lar  theory,  but  most  of  us  have  gone  too  far  in  the 
matter  of  paying  cash  for  so  much  of  our  own  food 
and  the  feed  for  our  live  stock.  Some  of  us  at  least 
are  living  too  much  on  the  shop  and  the  store.  We 
can  produce,  either  individually  or  co-operatively, 
80  per  cent  of  the  necessities  we  now  pay  cash  for. 
We  cannot  go  on  much  longer  at  the  present  rate. 
AYe  have  got  to  save  at  least  a  part  of  this  outgo  by 
doing  it  ourselves. 

* 

N  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  about  it  many  fruit 
growers  are  frightened  about  the  report  that  no 
one  is  to  be  permitted  to  make  cider  vinegar  without 
paying  for  a  license.  This  report  seems  to  be  part 
of  the  “wet”  propaganda  against  the  Prohibition 
amendment.  Under  the  law  and  government  ruling 
any  person  may  manufacture  non-intoxicating  cider 
for  home  use,  either  at  home  or  at  a  custom  mill 
without  any  permit.  The  same  applies  to  vinegar 
made  from  cider,  or  the  fermented  apple  juice  may 
be  sold  to  a  vinegar  manufacturer  who  has  a  per¬ 
mit.  A  custom  cider  mill  is  not  required  to  have 
a  permit  or  bond  if  the  cider  is  removed  immediate¬ 
ly  after  pressing.  No  permit  is  required  for  manu¬ 
facturing  sterilized  sweet  cider.  The  law  recognizes 
that  sweet  cider  and  pure  vinegar  are  legitimate  and 
necessary  food  products,  and  they  will  construe  the 
laws  so  as  to  encourage  their  production.  Do  not 
be  frightened  or  deceived  by  articles  in  the  news¬ 
papers  trying  to  show  or  suggest  that  cider-making 
is  not  lawful. 

* 

N  May  9th  children  of  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y., 
planted  55,000  young  forest  trees  as  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  future  school  fund.  For  some  years 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  stated  that  if  50  years  ago  the 
waste  lands  in  rural  townships  had  been  planted  to 
pine  and  other  timber  trees  the  resulting  forests 
would  now  be  paying  the  entire  cost  of  our  rural 
schools.  We  believe  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
Nearly  60  years  ago  the  people  who  undertook  to 
bring  the  writer  of  this  up  bought  a  comparatively 


small  tract  of  wood  land  which  carried  a  thin  scat¬ 
tering  of  pine.  They  cut  this  off  clean  and  then 
spent  some  years  grieving  that  they  had  no  property 
of  available  value  to  leave  behind  them.  There  was 
no  value  in  a  dry  tract  of  stunted  scrub  oaks.  WTe 
now  know  that  if  these  people  had  gone  out  with 
“the  boy”  and  interested  him  in  forestry — planting 
seeds  and  little  trees  on  that  waste  land — today, 
without  great  labor  or  expense  the  income  from  that 
tract  of  pine  would  have  amply  provided  for  “the 
boy.”  That  is  why  we  feel  sure  that  tree  planting 
half  a  century  ago  would  have  solved  the  financial 
part  of  our  rural  school  problem.  And  that  should 
teach  us  to  have  real  vision  for  the  future.  It  may 
seem  like  a  small  thing  to  plant  these  little  trees 
when  men  of  middle  years  cannot  hope  to  profit 
from  them,  but  the  long  tireless  years  will  do  their 
part  so  that  these  reforested  waste  lands  will  in 
the  future  support  our  rural  schools. 

* 

OUR  readers  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Berrang  in  their  ox-team  ex¬ 
press  across  the  continent.  They  finally  reached 
their  destination,  Medford,  Oregon,  on  April  17.  The 
journey  from  Connecticut,  more  than  3,000  miles, 
occupied  three  years,  four  months  and  16  days.  They 
did  not  hurry,  but  stopped  by  the  wayside  as  they 
saw  fit.  Now  they  will  make  their  home  in  the 
West.  They  had  a  comfortable  little  house  on 
wheels,  a  radio  outfit,  a  serene  disposition  and  that 
high  brand  of  philosophy  which  a  few  married  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  age  seem  to  acquire.  The  average  reader 
of  this  may  well  ask  himself  how  he  and  his  wife 
would  fare  if  they  were  forced  to  spend  three  years 
and  more  in  a  little  house  on  wheels  behind  slow¬ 
footed  oxen  traveling  on  by  inches  into  an  unknown 
land !  Would  such  a  journey  lead  to  divorce  or  to 
devotion?  In  this  impatient,  rushing  age,  it  is  true 
that  husband  and  wife  rarely  come  to  know  each 
other  fully,  for  such  real  knowledge  can  only  come 
through  sacrifice  and  full  sympathy  A  long  jour¬ 
ney  on  the  ox-team  express  might  weld  together 
many  a  family  group  now  drifting  apart.  At  any 
rate  we  congratulate  our  good  friends  the  Berrangs, 
on  the  completion  of  their  long  trip.  We  shall  no 
doubt  hear  all  about  it  soon. 


Brevities 

A  flock  of  lively  hens  will  beat  the  asparagus  beetle. 

Now  the  rural  mail  carriers  are  to  help  collect  farm 
statistics. 

We  consider  beardless  barley  superior  in  our  sec¬ 
tion  to  Spring  wheat  as  a  grain  crop. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  acid  phosphate  scattered 
over  the  manure  in  the  stable  and  in  the  heap  will  help 
prevent  fly  breeding. 

Some  of  our  Connecticut  farmers  are  using  old  auto¬ 
mobile  tires  that  are  not  salable  for  grindstone  covers 
and  troughs.  They  are  easily  made. 

The  hen  is  surely  taking  her  place  in  history.  Re¬ 
ports  show  that  Europe  never  had  such  egg  production 
as  this  year.  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  never  had 
more  eggs  for  export. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  2  oz.  dissolved  in  hot  water 
and  13  gallons  of  water  added  wull  make  a  medicated 
bath  for  seed  potatoes.  It  kills  the  scab  germs  and 
other  diseases  as  well. 

Fowls  that  “get  bald”  or  lose  the  feathers  on  the 
head  or  back  of  the  neck  are  usually  affected  with  the 
depluming  mite.  A  mixture  of  sulphur  and  lard  rubbed 
on  the  parts  will  help. 

Something  wrong  with  the  child  who  will  not  eat 
oatmeal  or  drink  milk.  We  had  one  such,  and  the 
wrong  followed  her  for  years  in  weak  bone  and  body. 
It  was  said  long  ago  that  oats  make  the  finest  horses 
in  England  and  the  finest  men  in  Scotland. 

Who  has  ever  tried  adding  salt,  to  the  waterglass  so¬ 
lution  for  preserving  eggs?  One  of  our  readers  says  it 
will  prevent  the  breaking  down  of  the  whites  and  yolks 
when  broken  into  a  dish.  We  cannot  see  what  effect 
the  salt  would  have— but  has  anyone  tried  it? 

There  is  some  talk  about  the  legality  of  using  a 
strand  of  barbed  wire  at  the  top  of  a  fence  in  New 
York  State.  For  an  inside  fence  the  consent  of  the 
neighboring  owner  must  be  secured  or  you  will  be 
liable  for  any  injury  to  stock  caused  by  the  barbed  wire. 
For  a  roadside  fence,  Section  56  of  the  highway  law 
provides  that  no  barbed  wire  shall  be  used  on  fences 
along  the  highway. 

We  had  a  note  recently  about  honey  vinegar.  A 
reader  has  sent  us  a  bottle  of  it  to  show  that  there  is 
such  a  product.  It  is  well  know  that  honey  can  be 
fermented  into  vinegar  or  intoxicating  liquor.  There 
is  a  famous  story  of  an  old-time  rum  punisher  who 
was  immune  to  most  liquor,  who  went  into  the  coun¬ 
try  and  drank  metheglin  or  fermented  honey,  and  it 
proved  too  much  for  him. 

The  Farmer-Labor  party  of  South  Dakota  plans  a 
spectacular  parade  at  their  national  convention.  Hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  cars  appropriately  decorated  will 
line  up  at  the  Minnesota  State  line  and  parade  through 
the  State  to  Minneapolis.  During  the  first  McKinley 
campaign  some  such  parade  of  railroad  cars  was  car¬ 
ried  through.  The  big  apple  crop  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  will  require  spectacular  advertising  if  it  is  to  be 
moved.  A  great  parade  of  fruit  growers  in  cars  up 
Fifth  Avenue  would  help. 


Dairymen  Get  Together  at  Utica 

UnpHE  adoption  of  this  proposition  marks  an 
X  epoch  in  the  dairy  organizations  of  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  United  States.” 

The  above  quotation  was  the  comment  of  Dean 
Cook  of  Denmark,  N.  Y.,  and  it  was  applauded 
spontaneously  by  every  dairyman  in  the  room.  The 
resolution  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Cook  and 
had  just  been  adopted  by  unanimous  vote.  The 
time  and  place  was  Utica,  N.  Y.  on  Wednesday,  May 
14.  The  occasion  was  the  meeting  of  the  dairy  con¬ 
ference  called  to  find  means  to  unify  our  disturbed 
dairy  industry  in  the  New  York  territory,  and  to 
standardize  the  New  York  market  for  wholesale 
milk. 

The  resolution  was  substantially  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  permanent  committee  of  15,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  members  each  of  our  five  dairy  groups, 
including  the  independent  organized  units,  he  appointed 
to  formulate  their  own  rules  of  procedure  and  meet  as 
often  as  necessary  to  establish  a  common  basis  for  the 
sale  of  milk,  to  care  for  surplus,  and  to  estimate  a 
fair  price  for  the  liquid  milk  producer,  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  be  selected  by  each  group. 

A  short  recess  was  taken  after  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  to  allow  the  groups  time  to  name  their 
own  members.  The  committee  reported  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  was  the  following: 

Eastern  States. — Morgan  B.  Garlock,  Utica;  B.  J. 
Van  Alstine,  Canajoharie ;  Roscoe  P.  Sargent,  La- 
con  a. 

Sheffield  Farms.  —  Clark  P.  Halliday,  North 
Chatham;  C.  Fred  Boshart,  Lowville;  Fred  E.  Ma¬ 
ther,  Ulster,  Pa. 

Non-pool  Association. — Clias.  W.  Newton.  Buffalo; 
A.  P.  Williams,  Mannsville;  W.  S.  Rhodes,  Little- 
Falls. 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association.  — 
F.  H.  Thompson,  Holland  Patent ;  Henry  Burden, 
Cazenovia ;  Bradley  Fuller,  Utica. 

Independent  Group. — F.  W.  Bauder,  Fort  Plain; 
Stanley  Pyszek,  Newport;  Homer  Jones,  Homer. 

The  members  of  the  committee  convened  promptly 
during  the  brief  recess  and  organized  by  electing 
Henry  W.  Burden,  chairman  and  Clark  P.  Halli¬ 
day  as  secretary. 

And  so  after  more  than  a  year  of  persistent  effort 
off  the  part  of  friends  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
New  York  territory  a  movement  is  at  last  under 
way  to  unify7  the  dairy  business  in  the  interests  of 
producers,  without  a  doubt  in  anybody’s  mind  of 
success. 

The  meeting  had  convened  at  9:30  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Heads  of  the  four  groups  were  present,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Slocum  of  the  League,  which 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Burden,  Mr.  Thompson  and 
Mr.  Tuck,  and  later  on  by  Mr.  Bradley  Fuller.  The 
independent  local  dairy  associations  that  have  no 
federation  among  themselves,  or  with  the  existing 
groups,  were  well  represented,  and  there  was  also 
a  good  representation  of  lay  dairymen  without  any 
official  connection  with  any  group.  While  intention¬ 
ally  not  large  it  was  perhaps  as  good  and  strong  a 
x'epresentation  of  the  dairy  industry  as  ever  as¬ 
sembled  in  these  parts  for  the  consideration  of  the 
common  interest. 

Mr.  John  J.  Dillon  of  New  York  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Craig  of  Canastota  was  elected 
secretary.  A  working  program  was  adopted  at  the 
beginning  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  convention. 
The  first  in  order  was  the  presentation  of  plans  to 
bring  about  the  purposes  of  the  conference.  Some 
were  presented  in  writing  and  some  verbally.  While 
differing  a  little  in  detail  all  of  the  plans  presented 
substantially  the  same  view,  the  same  purpose  and 
largely  the  same  procedure.  We  are  printing  in  an¬ 
other  column  the  plan  presented  by  Mr.  Dillon  sim¬ 
ply  because  the  copy  was  in  hand  and  we  were  able 
to  put  it  in  type  in  advance.  Mr.  Garlock’s  plan,  or 
any  of  the  others,  might  be  substituted  for  it  and  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  conference  would  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  reader  with  substantially  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  In  all  it  was  recognized  that  the  different  or¬ 
ganized  groups  as  well  as  the  isolated  units  and  un¬ 
organized  dairymen  would  need  to  get  together  with 
one  general  purpose  before  the  wholesale  market 
could  be  efficiently  stabilized,  and  that  means  be¬ 
fore  the  producers  can  hope  to  get  a  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  price  for  milk.  It  was  also  recognized  that 
there  must  be  a  common  basis  for  the  estimation 
of  prices  and  that  so  long  as  one  group  of  producers 
was  selling  on  the  all-milk  plan  and  the  others  on 
the  multiple  plan,  no  definite  common  price 
could  exist,  and  that  price  cutting  would  be  the  in¬ 
evitable  result.  The  principle  was  also  accepted 
that  every  group  and  every  producer  must  assume 
an  equitable  share  of  the  surplus  when  it  exists. 

The  general  sentiment  prevailed  too  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  arriving  at  a  mutual  understand- 
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ing  and  a  plan  for  the  unification  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  Many  of  the  members  expressed  the  view 
that  dairy  organization  itself  is  at  stake;  that 
while  individual  dairymen  see  their  hope  in  organi¬ 
zation  and  are  devoted  to  the  principle  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  limit  to  their  financial  endurance  if 
not  to  their  sentiments  and  principles,  and  that  if 
organization  does  not  function  to  their  benefit  there 
is  a  danger  and  a  probability  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  that  in  desperation  they  will  throw  it 
over  entirely,  with  disastrous  results  to  themselves 
and  to  the  dairy  interest  as  a  whole.  This  \iew 
again  suggested  the  fact  that  the  potential  strength 
as  well  as  the  potential  responsibility  of  dairy  or¬ 
ganization  (and  that  means  of  dairy  conditions)  are 
right  back  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  are  making 
the  milk  on  the  farms.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
go  to  conventions  and  present  their  sentiments  in 
properly  phrased  resolutions.  All  they  need  to  do 
is  to  make  their  sentiments  known  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  their  leaders,  and  the  resolutions  will 
find  expression  in  a  very  understandable  form  of 
English. 

After  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  plans  the 
different  groups  were  requested  through  a  resolution 
to  meet  during  the  lunch  recess  and  make  a  report 
of  their  recommendations.  The  spokesmen  of  the 
groups  presented  their  reports  immediately  on  con¬ 
vening  for  the  afternoon  session.  None  of  them 
knew  what  the  others  were  going  to  report  but  any 
one  of  the  reports  would  have  served  for  all.  They 
were  all  to  the  same  effect.  They  recommended  that 
a  permanent  committee  representing  the  five  groups 
be  created  to  work  out  the  purposes  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.  After  these  reports  were  received  it  was  a 
simple  matter  to  frame  a  resolution  to  put  the  pur¬ 
pose  into  effect  and  this  was  accomplished  in  the 
above  quoted  resolution. 

A  more  harmonious  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  an  industry  was  never  assembled.  There  were  of 
course,  and  properly,  different  views  on  the  problems 
presented  but  there  was  not  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  a  disposition  on  anybody’s  part  for  dispute  or 
partisan  argument.  The  one  universal  purpose 
seemed  to  be  to  get  something  definite  done,  and 
judging  by  the  readiness  with  which  everybody 
conceded  to  that  necessity,  we  have  great  hopes  that 
that  same  spirit  in  the  committee  will  be  reflected 
in  the  June  price  for  milk. 


A  Plan  for  Unifying  the  Dairy  Industry 

THE  following  plan  for  unification  of  the  dairy 
industry  was  presented  by  John  J.  Dillon  : 

“If  at  this  time  I  had  the  choice  of  a  personal 
preference,  I  would  suggest  for  the  dairymen  of  the 
New  York  milk  territory  one  single  co-operative  as¬ 
sociation,  based  strictly  on  local  associations  feder¬ 
ated  together  in  a  central  exchange,  with  such  ma¬ 
chinery  of  organization  as  would  keep  it  permanent¬ 
ly  in  the  immediate  control  of  the  membership.  As 
is  well  known,  this  is  my  ideal  for  a  farm  co-opera¬ 
tive  organization ;  but  attachments  to  existing  asso¬ 
ciations  which  have  already  made  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  would,  at  this  time,  delay  and  probably  defeat 
any  new  scheme  of  organization,  and  the  present  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  milk  business  permits  us  no  time  for 
academic  debate  or  controversy. 

“The  immediate  duty  to  dairymen  is  to  develop  a 
plan  that  will  stop  price  warfare  and  provide  for 
the  orderly  marketing  of  milk  at  a  price  fair  to  the 
producer.  These  results  are  possible  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  autonomy  of  the  four  groups  now  exist¬ 
ing.  This  accomplished,  if  the  need  arises,  more 
compx-ehensive  and  perhaps  more  economic  changes 
in  the  whole  scheme  of  organization  may  he  deliber¬ 
ately  considered  later  on. 

“For  the  present  purpose,  we  have  three  impor¬ 
tant  problems : 

“1.  To  agree  upon  a  common  basis  for  the  pricing 
of  milk. 

“2.  To  make  provision  for  the  care  of  the  surplus 
milk  when  it  exists  in  the  most  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomic  way,  and  to  distribute  the  burden  of  it  equi¬ 
tably  over  all  producei-s. 

“3.  To  create  a  co-operative  milk  exchange  or 
agency  to  estimate  a  fair  price  for  milk  and  cream, 
and  to  sell  it  at  that  price,  and  to  collect  the  money 
for  it. 

“I  suggest  that  we  adopt  the  plan  of  selling  to 
the  dealer  his  requirements  of  liquid  milk  and  cream 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  liquid  consumers.  This 
will  automatically  solve  the  problem  of  a  standard 
or  basic  unit.  As  far  as  the  liquid  dealer  is  con- 
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cerned,  all  milk  will  be  Class  1.  The  word  ‘surplus’ 
will  be  eliminated  from  the  distributor’s  vocabulary. 

“I  would  suggest  that  the  members  of  the  ex¬ 
change  include  the  president  or  other  represenative 
of  the  four  existing  associations,  one  representative 
of  the  non-federated  oi'ganized  local  units,  and  one 
representative  of  the  wholly  unorganized  producers. 

“From  all  available  information  the  exchange  will 
estimate  the  price  to  be  charged  dealers  for  raw 
milk  and  cream  for  city  consumption,  and  this  basic 
price  will  be  invariable  and  final  to  all,  with  a  def¬ 
inite  allowance  for  pasteurizing  and  handling  in 
farm-owned  plants.  I  would  suggest  that  contracts 
be  made  for  three  periods  to  cover  the  year:  Oc¬ 
tober  1  to  March  31,  April  1  to  June  30,  and  July  1 
to  Sept.  30. 

“Having  satisfied  the  demand  for  liquid  milk  and 
cream,  the  volume  of  milk  left  over  on  our  hands 
will  be  our  surplus  over  the  liquid  market  require¬ 
ments.  We  will  know  definitely  how  much  there 
is,  and  we  will  find  ways  to  reduce  it,  and  to  utilize 
it  without  loss. 

“It  is  not  economic  to  pi-oduce  milk  to  suit  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  city  consumption,  and  then  woi-k  it 
into  by-products.  We  will,  therefore,  encourage  pro¬ 
ducers  who  wish  to  avoid  the  strict  city  regulations 
to  supply  the  local  factories  that  ship  no  milk.  Every 
quart  of  milk  used  in  such  factories  of  our  territory 
reduces  our  surplus,  and  the  dairyman  saves  the 
extra  expense  of  regulated  production.  This  general 
policy  towards  all  by-product  factories  will  tend  to 
minimize  our  surplus. 

“The  up-State  city  and  village  consumption  is  an 
important  market.  It  is  capable  of  better  develop¬ 
ment.  When  completely  stabilized  It  will  take  more 
milk  and  reduce  our  surplus. 

“When  we  contract  with  distributors  to  deliver 
their  requirements,  there  will  be  no  milk  coming  to 
our  markets  from  territory  outside  our  field,  and  this 
lack  of  imported  milk  will  lessen  our  surplus. 

“Our  great  metropolitan  city  has  never  been  fully 
developed  as  a  liquid  milk  market.  Condensed  milk, 
powdered  milk,  evaporated  milk,  and  various  other 
forms  of  milk  have  been  urged  on  the  consumer  as  a 
substitute  for  liquid  milk ;  but  no  systematic  effort 
has  ever  been  made  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
just  plain  milk.  Even  at  that,  the  consumption  of 
milk  is  increasing,  and  the  volume  of  consumption 
can  be  greatly  increased  with  prudent  means  with¬ 
out  much  expense.  The  effect  of  a  stable  market 
alone  will  increase  consumption,  and  this  again  will 
reduce  the  surplus. 

"If,  after  these  means  of  absolution,  we  still  have 
a  surplus,  we  have  many  farm-owned  plants  in 
which  it  can  be  manufactured. 

“The  whole  product  would  scarcely  be  enough  to 
furnish  our  own  members  with  butter  and  cheese. 

"The  exchange  will  confine  itself  to  wholesale 
trade;  but  it  will  be  concerned  in  steady  and  in¬ 
creased  outlet,  and  it  must  be  equipped  and  alert  to 
see  that  consumers  have  a  full  supply  of  both  milk 
and  cream  through  retail  channels  without  interrup¬ 
tion. 

"I  would  suggest  that  the  business  of  the  exchange 
be  executed  through  a  salaried  manager,  not  a  mem- 
ber,  and  that  the  returns  for  milk  to  each  group  be 
made  as  desired  by  the  different  groups. 

“Provision  should  be  made  to  induce  all  unor¬ 
ganized  producers  to  join  an  existing  local  associa¬ 
tion  or  form  a  new  one,  and  to  bring  all  organized 
units  into  affiliation  with  the  exchange,  either  direct 
or  through  one  of  the  groups. 

“The  savings  effected  in  the  operations  of  the 
groups  through  this  plan  should  more  than  cover  the 
expense  of  the  exchange. 

“Full  publicity  is  an  essential  feature  of  this  plan. 
All  meetings  of  the  exchange  should  be  open  to  the 
agricultural  papers  of  the  territory,  and  fair  and  full 
reports  made  for  the  information  of  producers. 
Nothing  can  inspire  the  membership  with  greater 
confidence  than  full  and  detailed  information 
through  the  independent  press. 

“This  plan  is,  of  course,  tentative  and  subject  to 
modifications.  In  it  I  have  tried  to  avoid  any  pro¬ 
vision  that  would  be  objectionable  to  any  existing 
group  or  member,  and  to  suggest  only  what  would 
be  fair  to  all,  and  at  the  same  time,  work  us  out  of 
our  present  troubles.  The  intention  is  to  leave  the 
groups  just  as  they  are,  and  entirely  free  to  work 
out  their  own  problems  in  their  own  way;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  a  ruinous  price  warfare,  the  groups  will 
join  in  a  fair  estimate  of  prices  for  all,  and  jointly 
work  out  a  practical  solution  of  the  surplus  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  hands  of  producers  where  it  belongs. 
This  should  stabilize  the  mayket  and  ultimately 
serve  the  best  interest  of  consumer  and  distributor, 
as  well  as  producer.” 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Fidelity 

Here  was  the  garden  gate,  where  the 
clambering  woodbine  scrambles ; 
There  is  the  rotting  sill  she  crossed 
when,  a  bride,  she  came 
In  with  her  man  to  her  home  where 
unreaching  arms  of  the  brambles 
Swarm  o’er  the  broken  down  walls  find 
the  sumac  bush  raises  its  flame. 
The  roof  of  the  dwelling  has  vanished ; 
ailanthus  saplings  have  sprouted 
Where  the  foundation’s  stones  are 
dropping  in  slow  decay, 

And  rains  of  the  hurrying  years  have 
gullied  and  washed  and  routed 
And  buried  in  grass  and  weeds  the 
road  that  she  trod  that  day. 

Here  was  the  well  he  dug ;  the  fungus 
gleams  on  the  curbing. 

That  rubble  of  mossy  stone  was  a 
hearth  in  the  long  ago. 

Only  the  winds  walk  through  this  gar¬ 
den  of  hers,  disturbing 
The  tangle  of  leaves  and  thorns  where 
the  goldenrod’s  lances  glow. 
Weather  and  weeds  have  joined  in  an  en¬ 
vious,  fast  alliance 

To  blot  from  the  minds  of  men  the 
place  where  she  loved  to  walk. 

Yet,  look  !  Where  the  gate  once  stood,  a 
rosebush  flaunts  its  defiance, 

And  valiant  and  all  alone  one  holly¬ 
hock  raises  its  stalk. 

Were  they  a  part  of  her  dream  that  they 
hold  their  places  together? 

Men  have  forgotten  her  name ;  the 
heart  that  once  loved  them  is  dust. 
Still,  by  the  ruin  they  stand,  through  the 
somnolent  Summer  weather 
Lifting  their  blossoms  high — soldiers, 
true  to  their  trust. 

So  by  the  gate  they  wait,  though  the 
house  that  they  knew  has  wallowed 
Down  to  the  cellar’s  pit,  where  the 
fires  of  the  sumac  burn, 

Watching  when  Summer  comes  the  road 
that  the  wood  has  swallowed. 
Gallant  and  high  of  heart ;  waiting  for 
her  return. 

— New  York  Tribune. 

X 

A  correspondent  who  does  not  sign 
her  name  asks  for  agencies  which  would 
distribute  flowers  sent  in  from  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  sick  and  poor.  This  work  has 
been  done  for  30  years  by  the  National 
Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  During  a  sin¬ 
gle  year  this  society  has  distributed  500,- 
000  bunches  of  flowers,  600  bushels  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  10.000  packages  of 
seeds  and  bulbs,  and  25.000  plants.  Gifts 
may  be  sent,  in  by  individuals,  or  by  coun¬ 
try  branches  formed  for  this  purpose. 
The  New  York  office  will  send  full  infor¬ 
mation  to  anyone  interested.  This  is 
worthy  work  in  which  country  people  are 
especially  able  to  help,  and  ite  effects  are 
far  reaching. 

X 

Several  readers  have  written  us  who 
wish  to  furnish  country  board  for  city 
children  sent  out  by  philanthropic  organ¬ 
izations.  They  do  not,  as  we  understand 
it,  w'ish  to  furnish  free  board,  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  such  children  on  a  satisfactory 
financial  'basis.  Many  of  the  ‘‘fre^h-air  ’ 
children  are  cared  for  at  camps  or  homes 
provided  for  the  purpose.  Others  are 
taken  by  kindly  country  people  who  feel 
able  to  provide  for  them.  We  do  not 
know  whether  many  of  these  children  are 
boarded  out  in  private  homes,  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  such  work.  It  would  mean 
great  responsibility,  and  might  not  work 
well  in  a  family  that  included  children. 
It  would  be  quite  different  from  providing 
board  for  adults,  who  3o  not  call  for  per¬ 
sonal  supervision. 


bought  six  ordinary  kitchen  chairs  to  go 
with  the  table  for  $1.85  apiece.  We  con¬ 
sidered  a  built-in  cupboard  to  fit  in  an 
alcove  of  the  dining-room  until  we 
learned  it  would  cost  $60.  A  sale  of 
household  furniture  yielded  an  old  cup¬ 
board  with  nice  lines  for  the  sum  of  90 
cents,  which  when  painted  and  decorated 
with  glass  knobs  cost  $2.90. 

For  painting  our  furniture  we  chose  a 
light  drab  gray,  because  it  had  enough 
yellow  in  it  to  be  warm  and  cheery.  All 
of  the  articles  we  sandpapered  a  little  to 
give  a  rough  surface,  and  painted  with 
two  coats  of  paint.  A  conventional  de¬ 
sign  in  blue,  orange,  black,  white  and 
green,  was  painted  with  oil  paints  on  the 
seat  of  each  chair,  the  drop  leaves  of  the 
table,  and  the  center  of  the  top  drawer  of 
the  buffet.  Stencil  designs  could  have 
been  used  to  add  a  touch  of  color  quite  as 
well. 

The  drying  of  the  oil  design  required 
several  days;  then  a  coat  of  shiny  var¬ 
nish  was  applied,  and  later  a  coat  of  dull 
varnish,  which  gave  a  soft,  satiny  finish 
similar  to  the  finish  obtained  by  rubbing 
with  oil  and  pumice  stone,  although  much 
quicker. 

A  blue  grass  rug,  size  9x12  ft.,  price 
$15,  was  our  next  purchase.  Curtains 
were  quite  a  problem,  because  we  wranted 
something  simple,  and  yet  wished  to  car¬ 
ry  out  our  color  scheme.  Unbleached 
muslin  was  the  final,  choice,  with  orange 
and  blue  chintz  for  appliqued  decorations. 
A  quarter-inch  border  of  blue  was  put 
around  each  curtain,  and  on  each  lower 
corner  a  tier  of  small  triangles,  two  or¬ 


ange  and  one  blue  one  betvreen.  slightly 
over-lapping,  was  appliqued.  The  effect 
was  very  pretty,  especially  when  the  sun 
came  through  the  curtains. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  added  other 
furnishings  to  our  dining-room  wrhich  con¬ 
tinue  to  bring  out  our  color  scheme:  A 
Maxfield  Parrish  picture,  candlesticks 
with  blue  candles,  a  copper  teakettle,  an 
orange  and  a  blue  vase.  The  vases  were 
homemade  from  a  lovely  old  crock  and  a 
pickle  bottle  with  nice  lines.  Orange  and 
blue  enamel  was  used  to  color  them.  Two 
or  three  handmade  reed  baskets  we  use 
for  flowers ;  also  an  old  crockery  vase 
with  tones  of  brown,  white  and  orange. 
A  parchment  shade  wrhich  we  made  at  a 
small  cost  covers  the  table  light  and  re¬ 
flects  blue  and  orange  tints.  Most  all  of 
our  luncheon  sets  have  blue  or  orange 
decorations.  One  favorite  is  a  soft  or¬ 
ange  Japanese  crepe  fringed  and  finished 
with  a  blanket  stitch  in  blue.  We  hope 
some  time  to  add  a  tea-wagon  made  from 
an  old-fashioned  washstand  with  a  lower 
shelf  and  the  arms  coming  out  on  either 
side.  We  shall  use  a  picture  frame  for 
the  top  tray,  and  paint  the  table  gray. 
Instead  of  wheels  we  will  use  large  brass 
castors. 

We  have  had  three  years  of  continuous 
enjoyment  from  our  dining-room  furni¬ 
ture,  and  have  found  it  to  have  so  many 
advantages  that  we  have  not  regretted 
the  fact  that  we  had  so  small  an  amount 
of  money  to  spend.  It  does  not  show 
dust  readily,  and  when  washed  looks  as 
good  as  new.  Then,  too,  we  have  a  little 
girl  who  always  bumps  table  and  chairs 
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with  her  kiddie-car.  and  we  rejoice  that 
it  is  not  walnut  or  mahogany  that  is  get¬ 
ting  the  scars. 

The  rug  has  had  many  scrubbings,  but 
still  looks  fresh  and  new.  We  thought 
at  first  that  we  would  discard  our  painted 
furniture  after  a  time,  but  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  now  to  redecorate  it  in  the  future. 

E.  R.  D. 


Safe  and  Sane  Burning  of  Waste 

As  the  burning  of  wraste  paper  in  a 
kitchen  range  tends  to  clog  the  pipe  and 
chimney  with  soot,  and  often  deadens  the 
fire,  it  has  been  my  custom  to  let  such 
material  accumulate  until  a  comparative¬ 
ly  windless  day  permitted  me  to  burn  it 
in  the  back  yard  without  danger.  At 
times  it  over-flowed  the  receptacle  pro¬ 
vided  for  it  before  weather  conditions 
were  right  for  my  bonfire.  Now,  with 
my  homemade  incinerator,  I  can  burn  it 
on  any  day  with  entire  safety.  A  strip 
of  chicken  fencing  one  yard  wide  and 
about  four  yards  long  is  coiled  into  a 
cylinder  two  feet  across  (this  makes  it 
double),  and  the  cylinder  is  placed  on 
end  in  a  convenient  location  in  my  yard. 
It  is  fastened  to  the  ground  by  a  metal 
rod  on  one  side.  As  there  is  no  strain  on 
it  from  wind,  comparatively  little  sup¬ 
port  is  needed  to  keep  it  in  position.  No 
scrap  of  paper  has  ever  escaped  from  it, 
and  sparks  from  burning  paper  do  not 
carry  fire  far  enough  to  be  a  source  of 
danger.  As  I  delight  to  watch  an  out-of- 
door  fire,  I  get  pleasure  as  well  as  help 
from  this  simple  contrivance,  agreeing 


The  Dining-room,  a  Gastronomic  Aid 

The  dining-room  of  the  house  is  almost 
sure  to  be  used  the  365  days  of  the  year, 
whether  it  be  for  the  home  folks  or  for 
guests.  Therefore  it  should  be  arranged 
with  care  and  thought.  An  atmosphere 
of  cheer  and  even  gaiety  may  pervade,  for 
gastronomic  authorities  agree  that  the 
happy  state  of  mind  of  the  diner  aids 
digestion.  .  . 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  dining¬ 
room  as  our  family  gathering  place,  and 
a  festive  board  for  our  guests,  it  was 
with  much  trepidation  that  we.  with  a 
very  small  sum  of  money,  considered  the 
furnishing  of  our  dining-room.  A  color 
scheme  of  orange  and  old  blue  was  the 
first  decision.  Painted  furniture  we  felt 
would  come  within  our  money  limit  if  we 
did  our  own  painting.  We  hesitated  upon 
the  purchase  of  small  unfinished  drop- 
leaf  tables  at  a  price  of  $S  or  $10,  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  be  enlarged.  Final¬ 
ly  a  friend  gave  us  an  old  drop-leaf  exten¬ 
sion  table  with  four  extra  leaves.  We 


There  are  millions  of  kitchens 
which  are  literally  prisons.  Three 
meals  a  day,  365  days  in  the  year, 
represents  a  stupendous  work 
program,  yet  millions  of  house¬ 
wives  do  it  efficiently  and  un¬ 
complainingly. 

But  there  is  a  way  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  housewives,  to 
improve  their  cooking,  and  to 
make  both  themselves  and  their 
families  happier,  with  more 
time  to  play,  and  to  enjoy  life. 

Thousands  of  housewives  have 
discovered  the  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cookstove,  which  burns 
kerosene  clean  and  odorless.  It  is 
practically  automatic  in  its  oper¬ 


ation,  ready  to  cook  at  the  turn 
of  the  wick  and  the  touch  of  a 
match,  delivers  wide  range  of 
heat — bakes,  broils,  boils,  roasts 
and  toasts.  It  banishes  the  dirty 
coal  and  wood  cookstove  with 
their  inevitable  dirt  and  ashes.  It 
adds  immeasurably  to  personal 
comfort,  and  makes  the  kitchen 
a  cool  and  inviting  place. 

Your  nearest  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  demonstrate  any  style  or  size 
in  the  New  Perfection  line.  Each 
one,  from  the  famous  Blue 
Chimney  to  the  Giant  Superfex, 
with  the  fast-as-gas  burners,  rep¬ 
resents  the  utmost  in  cooking 
satisfaction  at  its  price. 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 
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"with  a  great  philosopher  who  wrote: 
‘‘’Men  do  not  realize  how  beautiful  fire 
is.”  At  any  season  when  there  is  dry 
grass  about  the  base  of  my  incinerator,  I 
sprinkle  it  before  starting  a  blaze;  and 
always  before  making  any  brush  bonfire, 
1  fill  a  plant  sprinkler  and  have  it  in 
readiness  for  emergencies.  Nothing  else 
will  extinguish  fire  so  quickly  with  the 
same  amount  of  water.  g.  a.  t. 


A  Perfect  Omelet 

Now  that  eggs  are  plentiful,  some  of 
your  readers  might  like  to  try  a  “perfect” 
omelet  with  variations. 

Take  one  more  egg  than  people  to 
serve,  and  two  if  convenient.  Beat  whites 
very  stiff,  and  the  yolks  very  thoroughly, 
separately,  putting  in  sufficient  salt  for 
seasoning.  When  beaten,  sprinkle  a  lit¬ 
tle  flour  (very  little  if  a  few  eggs  are 
used)  into  the  yolks,  stirring  it  with  a 
spoon,  and  then  stir  in  lightly  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites.  Have  a  skillet  well  heat¬ 
ed  ;  also  heat  a  lid  quite  hot ;  put  a  small 
amount  of  butter  in,  and  when  it  has 
melted  over  the  skillet,  pour  in  the  egg, 
covering  with  the  hot  lid.  Let  this  cook 
on  a  moderately  hot  place  a  few  minutes, 
then  lift  the  edges  a  little  to  see  that  it 
does  not  burn.  When  brown,  fold  to¬ 
gether  and  place  on  a  platter.  It  will 
make  a  lovely  puff,  delicious  to  see  and 
taste.  If  this  can  be  placed  in  the  oven 
to  cook  it  will  be  even  more  perfect,  and 
no  lid  needed. 

h  or  variation,  if  one  has  about  two 
tablespoons  of  cooked  rice,  it  can  be 
stirred  into  the  yolk,  and  then  add  a  little 
flour  with  si  mere  pinch  of  baking  powder 
mixed  in  it.  Stir  in  the  beaten  whites 
and  cook  as  before.  Or  some  ham  or 
tongue  minced  finely  and  sprinkled  over 
omelet  before  folding  it  over  makes  it 
very  tasty.  Some  may  like  jelly.  This 
is  a  little  more  trouble  than  scrambled 
^ggs,  but  is  well  worth  a  trial,  as  served 
with  creamed  or  fried  potatoes,  hot  bis- 
<  uits  and  honey  or  jam,  it  makes  a  very 
appetizing  and  wholesome  lunch  or  sup¬ 
per,  and  the  omelet  is  as  a  rule  lovely  to 


Fudge  Cake 

One  cup  sugar,  two  tablespoons  cocoa, 
one-fourth  cup  butter,  one  egg,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  soda,  dissolved 
in  one-half  cup  sour  milk,  1 1/2  cups  flour, 
one-fourth  cup  boiling  water,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla.  Filling— One-half  cup 
hot  water,  one-half  tablespoon  cocoa,  one- 
third  cup  sugar,  one-half  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter.  one  tablespoon  cornstarch,  mixed 
with  one-half  cup  cold  water.  Cook  until 
thick,  add  one  teaspoon  vanilla  and 
spread  when  cool.  Sprinkle  with  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  on  top.  M  s 


Tennessee  Notes 

I  wonder  what  the  average  girl  of  to¬ 
day  would  think  if  she  could  be  trans¬ 
ported  backward  to  my  own  girlhood 
days,  or  even  a  bit  farther  back  to  where 
candlelight  was  the  only  illumination,  the 
fireplace  the  only  method  of  cooking, 
matches  a  rarity  and  the  coals  kept  alive 
in  the  fireplace,  with  the  addition  of  bark 
covered  with  ashes.  To  borrow  fire  was 
so  common  that  even  to  the  present  day 
we  ask  the  hurried  neighbor,  “What’s 
your  haste?  Did  you  come  after  fire?” 

What  would  I  not  give  for  one  good 
meal  of  the  old-time  cooking  with  the 
old-time  flavor !  The  potpie  of  chicken, 
brown  and  rich,  the  juicy  sweet  potatoes, 
the  puffed-up  biscuits  cooked  to  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  iron  ovens,  possessed  a  tang 
of  their  own  that  I  have  never  since 
tasted,  or  was  it  the  hungry  zest  of  child¬ 
hood  and  the  loving  glances  of  the  aged 
grandma  that  added  to  the  flavor?  Happy, 
healthy  childhood,  when  we  worked  in 
the  field  or  in  the  house,  when  a  play 
hour  was  a  rare  treat,  and  we  climbed 
trees,  hunted  grapes,  built  play-houses, 
and  enjoyed  life ! 

Children  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to 
play  nowadays.  I  am  not  complaining ; 
times  have  changed  and  we  with  them, 
but  if  a  present-day  girl  with  bobbed 
hair,  painted  cheeks,  powdered  face, 
thinly  clad,  should  have  come  in  their 
midst  then  some  might  have  prayed  for 
her,  but  many  would  have  refused  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  her.  The  woman  who  powd¬ 
ered  her  nose  was  looked  on  with  a  bit  of 
suspicion,  but  the  evil  gradually  crept  in 
until  young  girls  with  neither  wisdom 
nor  discretion  are  not  only  ruining  their 
complexion  but  eyesight  as  well,  with  the 
extravagant  use  of  cheap  powders. 

Our  table  fare  has  changed  as  well. 
Then  sugar,  was  used  only  in  sickness  or 
for  company  ;  jellies,  preserves,  etc.,  were 
kept  under  lock  and  key,  and  woe  to  the 
young  folks  who  asked  for  a  second  help¬ 
ing  of  these  dainties. '  True,  we  had 
all  varieties  of  dried  fruits,  but  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  canned  goods..  How  the  work  ac¬ 
complished  then  was  ever  performed  is 
beyond  my  comprehension.  Flax  was 
raised,  pulled,  hackled,  spun  and  woven 
into  sheets,  towels,  bed-ticks,  tablecloths, 
and  men’s  Sunday  shirts  of  the  flax 
thread,  while  the  tow  filling,  a  coarser 
variety  than  the  finer  fibers,  was  used 
for  weaving  the  everyday  Summer  wear. 
For  Winter  wear  the  wool  was  carded, 
spun,  dyed,  and  woven  into  linseys  for 
dresses,  jeans  for  suits  and  blankets  for 
bedding.  Carpet  rags  were  always  to 
cut,  quilts  to  piece  or  to  quilt.  They 
were  quilted  in  that  day  and  time  too ; 
no  vacant  space  larger  than  your  thumb 
nail  on  some  fancy  quilts.  The  woman 
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who  failed  to  make  quilts  or  could  not 
quilt  was— well  she  was  considered  lack¬ 
ing.  A  girl  must  learn  to  spin,  weave, 
sew,  quilt,  cook ;  she  was  supposed  to 
begin  to  make  herself  a  bed.  The  geese 
or  ducks  were  usually  on  the  farm  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  feathers,  and  such  feather  beds 
as  the  old-fashioned  four-posters  held, 
and  how  high  and  downy  they  were  and 
how  we  used  to  wonder  what  was  hiding 
under  the  white  curtains  that  hung  in 
ripping  folds  all  around  the  edges,  and 
always  lacked  the  courage  to  peep  under 
and  see ! 

No  idle  children  then ;  always  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  each  one  a  certain  stint.  So 
many  cuts  of  thread  or  yarn  to  spin,  so 
many  yards  to  weave,  so  many  apples  or 
peaches  to  pare,  so  many  berries  to  pick, 
so  many  rows  of  corn  to  hoe,  so  many 
rows  to  thin  by  hand,  so  many  stumped 
toes  to  tie  up.  so  many  stone  bruises  to 
doctor.  And  one  Sunday  dress  to  be  oh, 
so  careful  .of !  Shoes  usually  homemade 
ones  that  really  looked  worse  than  our 
bare  feet ;  dresses  that  sometimes  on  lit¬ 
tle  fellows  tipped  the  heels,  pantalets 
long  and  white,  sunbonnets  with  paste- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


/Zy  YY  2069.  Girls’  dress, 

^  baling  short  kimo¬ 

no  sleeves  with 
2048.  La  d  i  e  s’  turn  back  cuffs,  and 
dress  with  side-  shaped  collar;  dress 

front  closing,  ba-  slashed  and  gathered 
teau  neck  and  long  at  low  waist.  Sizes 
fitted  sleeves,  8,  10,  12  and  14 

plain  back  with  years.  Size  10  years 
tucks  at  waist  requires  2%  yards 
line.  Sizes  36,  38,  of  32-in.  material 
40,  42  and  44-in.  with  %  yard  36-in. 

bust.  Size  40  re-  contrasting  mater- 
quires  3%  yards  of  ial  for  trimming. 
40-in.  material.  20  20  cents. 


2061.  Slip-on 
2004.  Child’s  overblouse  with 
bloomer  dress  with  eonvertible  collar, 
round  yoke,  kimono  and  bound  button- 
sleeves  and  long;  boles  in  front, 
sleeve  extensions,  through  which  to 
Sizes  2,  4  and  C  slip  ribbon  tie;  for 

years.  Size  4  years  ladies  and  misses, 
requires  1%  yards  Sizes  34  ,  36,  38,  40 
of  36  to  40-in.  ma-  and  42-in.  bust, 
terial  for  dress  and  Size  38  requires  2% 
1%  yards  for  yards  30-in.  mater- 
bloomers.  20  cents,  ial.  20  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Fashion  Book 
and  Needlework  Instructor,  35  cents. 


"yes.  And  what  a  wonderful 
ally  he  has  in  that  piano" 


The  assurance  one  feels 
when  owning  a  good  piano 

WHAT  a  pleasure  it  is  for  the  owner  of  a  Weaver 
Piano  to  entertain  a  gathering  of  friends  with  a 
musical  evening.  What  assurance  such  a  hostess  may 
feel  as  the  artist  brings  forth  its  beautiful  tones  in 
piquant  staccato  or  thundering  forte.  What  enjoy¬ 
ment  she  sees  on  the  faces  of  the  absorbed  listeners. 

What  pride,  in  owning  such  a  superb  instrument. 

The  wonderful  qualities  of  the  Weaver  charm  the 
listener,  and  thrill  the  player.  And  this  beauty  of  tone 
and  mechanical  perfection  that  so  distinguish  the 
W  eaver  remain  unimpaired  through  a  lifetime  of  con¬ 
stant  use.  Time  serves  only  to  increase  the  cumulative 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction  of  its  possessor. 

!  ully  prepared  for  every  musical  contingency  is  the 
owner  of  a  Weaver  Piano.  With  confidence  and  plea¬ 
sure  she  may  look  forward  to  formal  entertainments,  or 
a  jolly  evening  of  songs  and  dances;  to  the  visit  of  a 
fine  player,  or  the  chance  request  to  play  something,  of 
a  friend  who  drops  in  to  call. 

^  our  home  should  have  a  good  piano.  Write  for 
the  interesting  Weaver  catalog,  describing  how  the 
Weaver  Piano  is  built,  and  why  it  gives  years  of  satis¬ 
faction,  Convenient  terms  are  easily  arranged,  and  a 
liberal  allowance  made  on  your  former  piano. 

WEAVER  PIANO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Factory  and  General  Offices:  York,  Pa. 

Weaver ,  York  and  Livingston  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos 

WEAVER 

PIANOS 


board  splits,  and  one  was  indeed  dressed 
up  if  she  possessed  a  white  bonnet,  which 
was  very  often  borrowed  by  those  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  own  one. 

Today,  with  all  our  privileges,  with  all 
our  blessings,  with  all  our  enlighten¬ 
ments,  with  all  the  modern  conveniences 
available,  are  we  really  any  happier  than 
they  who  lived  their  lives  of  usefulness 
happy  in  not  knowing  the  luxuries,  not 
missed  because  never  possessed,  helping 
one  another  in  sickness,  in  death,  in  life 
and  in  health?  No  neighbor  too  busy 
to  lend  a  helping  hand,  no  night  too  dark 
or  too  cold  to  go  at  the  call  of  distress. 

“Turn  backward,  turn  backward, 

Oh  time  in  your  flight ; 

Make  me  a  child  again, 

Just  for  tonight.” 

Just  for  tonight  give  me  the  heart  of 
my  childhood,  where  the  rag  doll,  the 
moss-covered  play  horse,  the  sticks  and 
stones  were  realities  in  the  land  of  jnake- 
believe ;  when  every  smile  was  from  a 
kind  heart,  when  all  the  earth  was  made 
for  me  alone,  when  the  birds  and  their 
music,  the  sunlight,  even  the  rainbow 
contained  the  richest  of  blessing  for  my 
choosing;  joy  in  the  patter  of  the  rain, 
joy  in  the  making  of  mud  pies,  joy  in 
just  racing  to  the  highest  hill  and  draw¬ 
ing  in  a  good  deep  breath,  sending  abroad 
the  challenge  of  childhood  to  a  world 
that  was  then  all  unknown. 

MBS.  D.  B.  P. 


Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ourerceiier 

ELL-ANS 


FOR  INDIGESTION 


25<t  AND  75i  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18 — Landis  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

J  list  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  3et  com- 
pHses  a  4,  4*$  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  run 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  Hat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8«h  Avm.  N.  Y.  C. 
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Village  Residence  1%":  far-™  i'n,,-country bo,ne*  f01' 


JOHN  IIUYCK,  Oak  llili,  N.  Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Covillo  and  Har¬ 
lan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  .Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plantH  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.00.  For  sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  -  New  York  City 
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Riverside 

'Oversize  TP-I  |*p  C! 
\Cord 

10,000  Mile  Guarantee  and  You  Save  l/s 

What  more  can  any  other  tire  do  for  you?  Riverside  Oversize 
Cords  will  run  10,000  miles— guaranteed — often  up  to  18,000 
miles.  What  is  the  use  of  paying  one-third  more? 

One-third  on  tires  is  a  big  saving.  And  this  saving  is  sure — 
because  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles  service  on  your  car. 

And  this  guarantee  is  fifty-one  years  old.  It  has  back  of  it 
fifty-one  years  of  straightforward  dealing. 

Quality  Gives  the  Mileage 

The  big  mileage  of  Riverside  Oversize  Cords  over  rough  roads 
is  put  into  them  in  the  factory.  It  is  the  mileage  built  in  by 
quality.  High,  thick,  strong  treads — firsts  in  every  particular — 
built  with  the  largest  amount  of  good  live  rubber. 

This  extra  Quality  of  Riverside  Cords  has  made  us  the  largest 
retailers  of  tires  in  this  country.  One  user  tells  another.  Just  try 
Riverside  Oversize  Cords.  You,  too,  may  as  well  save  one-third. 

You  Don't  Risk  One  Cent 

Before  you  buy  any  tires  send  for  Riversides.  Inspect  them. 
Compare  them  with  tires  selling  for  $5.00  or  $15.00  more. 

Then,  if  you  don’t  find  them  the  equal  of  any  first-quality 
oversize  cord  made, send  them  back.  We  will  refund  your  money. 

These  prices  buy  10,000  miles  of  service — and  more. 

CATALOGUE  No.  464M00 — Be  sure  to  give  size 


SIZE 

30  x  3Vj 
32x4 
33x4 
34x4 


PRICE 
$  9.75 
16.95 
17.45 
18.25 


POSTAGE 

28c 

42c 

43c 

43c 


SIZE 
32  x  4V2 

34  x  4  V2 
33x5 

35  x  5 


PRICE 

$20.95 

21.95 
28.75 

29.95 


POSTAGE 
45c 
48c 
58c 
61c 


Wire  your  order.  Orders  received  by  telegraph  will  be  shipped 
the  same  day  C.  O.  D.  Write  today  to  our  house  nearest  you  for 
free  Auto  Supply  Book.  Address  Dept.  64-T 
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CALLAHAN  HAY  GUIDE 


“Saves  Hand  Forking  in  the  Mow” 

USE  IT  with  any  make  of  horse  fork  to  put  away  the 
hay  just  where  you  want  it.  A  fourteen -year-old  boy 
can  easily  operate  it  and  do  a  better  job  than  three  men 
with  hand  forks.  Does  away  with  hard  center  in  the  mow— no 
‘fire-fanged”  hay.  Mow  holds  more  and  hay  comes  out  easier.  Simple, 


more 

practical  and  permanent.  In  practical  use  for  two  seasons.  Will  pay  for  itself 
in  a  week— and  last  a  lifetime.  Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us  direct. 

Send  for  free  booklet  and  price. 

CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO.  Box  24  Wellsboro.  Pa. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites:  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical-only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2.50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  freo. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1. 25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield.  Ma*s. 


MINERAL 
.COMPOUND 


over 

5oyrj, 


FOR 

Booklet 

free  rna—mnn— mmwiwi 

83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satistaction  or  mone  j 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  A»e„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  You  Build  That  New  Silo— USE 

LACEY’S  Improved  SILO  HOOPS 

Strong— Easv  to  Apply— Cost  Less— Flexible.  Made 

in  all  desired  sizes  Write  for  descriptive  folder  and 
price  list  Elmer  B.  Lacey.  Mfr.,  Endicott,  N.i. 
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Jgici  Direct  From  Factory 

^Service  Overalls  are  strongly 
titched.  Guaranteed  rip  proof. 
Fast  colored  denims.  Guaranteed 
Withstand  hardest  use.  We  prepay 
postage.  Mention  waist  and  inseam 
^measurement  for  overalls  and  chest 
•  Vneasurement  for  jackets.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Catalog  upon  request. 

578 — Heavy  weight  white  back  In¬ 
digo  denim  bib  overalls.  Two  seam 
legs,  all  seams  double  stitched ;  six 
pockets.  Elastic  railroad  no 

r  ....  suspenders.  Sizes  32  to  44  ’’I'dU 

579 —  Same  as  No.  578  except  has  attached  high 

back  suspenders  made  of  heavy  weight  «»© 

white  back  indigo  denims.  Sizes  32  to  44 

580 —  Heavy  weight,  white  back  indigo  denim 
ackets  to  match  overalls  578  and  579 
Four  large  outside  pockets.  Sizes  36  to  44 
Kolin  Manufacturing  Co.,  7  Kennedy  Sf.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
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NEWTON’S  for  HEAVES 

>  CONDITIONING,  WORM  EXPELLING,  . 

Indigestion,  Colds.  Coughs,  Distemper,  Skin  Eruptions. 

Is  your  horse  afflicted  with  Heaves?  Use  2  largo 
cans  Newton’s  Compound.  Cost  $2.50.  Money  back 
it  not  satisfactory.  One  can  at  $1.25 
often  sufficient. 


j /ears’ 

A  Veterinary’s  Compound  for  Horses.  Cattle,  Hogs. 
Most  for  cost  of  anything  obtained  for  similar  pur¬ 
poses.  A  powder  given  in  tho  feed.  Safe  to  use. 
65o  and  $1.25  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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GetBfombtfew 

I  LOW  PRICES 

W.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
“Fence  received  yesterday.  I 
saved  $30.00  in  buying  from 
you.”  Our  new  cut  prices  aro 
ay  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1924  cut  price 
catalog  —  see  the  dollars  you  save 
160  styles. Double  fralvanised.opeu 
hearth  wire.  Roofing  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept, 4301  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Various  Feeding  Questions 

1.  Assuming  I  have  on  my  farm  clover 
or  pea  hay.  silage  and  corn  fodder,  and 
must  buy  my  other  feed  from  among  corn- 
meal,  ground  corn.'  ground  oats,  bran, 
middlings,  linseed  oil  (old  process),  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  (43  per  cent  protein),  glu¬ 
ten  feed,  which  should  I  select  for  best 
results,  and  in  what  proportion  should 
they  be  mixed  for  my  dairy  cows?  2. 
When  milking  cows  are  on  good  pasture 
and  receive  no  silage  or  fodder  or  hay, 
what  grain  concentrates  should  be  fed, 
the  selection  to  be  derived  from  those 
feeds  mentioned  in  No.  1?  3.  What 

criticism,  if  any,  lies  against  silage,  pea 
hay  and  corn  fodder,  fed  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  concentrates:  400  lbs.  each  ground 
oats  and  ground  corn,  200  lbs.  bran.  150 
lbs.  gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  each  linseed  oil 
(old  process),  and  100  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal  (43  per  cent  protein)?  4.  What 
constitutes  the  feeding  ratio  so  frequently 
referred  to  and  how  is  the  same  derived 
or  computed  from  the  sundry  feeds  that 
are  available?  ii.  d.n. 

Virginia. 

1.  Assuming  that  your  first  question 
relates  to  Winter  conditions,  let  me  say 
that  clover  and  pea  hay,  fed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  silage  and  corn  fodder,  cannot 
be  improved  upon  as  a  basis  for  a  ration 
for  dairy  cows.  Then,  from  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  which  you  have  mentioned,  I 
should  choose  the  following  and  combine 


of  different  factors.  As  you  know,  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  feed  which  a 
dairy  cow  consumes  is  employed  for 
maintenance.  All  that  a  cow  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  consume  ab,ove  that  required  for 
maintenance  can  be  used  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  No  doubt  you  realize  that  pro¬ 
tein  is  that  constituent  of  feeds  necessary 
for  the  building  of  blood  and  muscle ; 
that  the  representative  protein  carriers 
are  linseed  meal,  cottonseed,  gluten  meal 
and  gluten  feed. 

Grain  with  Mixed  Feed 

Will  you  advise  me  what  ration  I 
should  feed  my  dairy?  I  have  hay,  mix¬ 
ture  of  Timothy,  clover  and  Alfalfa,  and 
clear  Alfalfa  ;  also  silage.  I  am  feeding 
this  mixture,  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings,  200  lbs.  mixed  feed.  My  cows 
average  about  32  lbs.  milk  to  the  cow. 
The  cows  are  in  first-class  condition,  but 
I  do  not  feel  they  are  producing  as  they 
should  for  the  amount  of  grain  I  am  feed¬ 
ing.  and  the  cost.  This  year  I  have  to 
buy  my  grain,  so  could  you  tell  me  what 
other  grains  I  could  mix  with  oats  to  sow 
so  I  would  have  a  good  grain  ration  next 
year?  W.  H.  V. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  cows  producing  as  much  as  32  lbs. 
of  milk  a  mixture  consisting  of  100  lbs. 
of  bran,  100  lbs.  middlings,  200  lbs.  mixed 


Satisfaction  with  a 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  a 
bunch  of  Delaine  Merino  sheep,  showing 
what  we  breed  and  keep  Why  do  we 
keep  this  breed?  Perhaps  the  beet  reason 
is  that  I  like  that  breed  the  best.  They 
are  longer  lived  than  the  coarse  breeds, 
and  hold  their  length  of  staple  and  weight 
of  fleece  longer.  I  think,  with  the  price 
of  wool,  they  are  the  ideal  general-pur¬ 
pose  breed.  As  to  the  care  of  those  in 


Delaine  Merino  Flock— 

the  picture,  they  wintered  on  Timothy 
hay  till  Feb.  1.  about  %  pint  of  corn 
from  then  until  April  1,  and  about  the 
same  part  of  oats  and  bran  added  through 
lambing  season.  Am  located  so  I  can 
house  them  daytimes  through  the  very 
hot  weather  in  August  and  September, 
and  have  had  no  lung  or  stomach  worms 
since.  0.  H.  perry. 

Rennselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


them  in  this  proportion  :  300  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal.  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  150  lbs.  bran, 
150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed.  During  the 
Summer  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  lin¬ 
seed  meal  and  bran.  Hence,  if  this  feed 
is  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  Summer  feed¬ 
ing.  I  should  limit  it  to  corn,  oats,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  gluten  feed,  combining 
them  so  that  the  mixture  would  figure  out 
about  17  per  cent  of  protein. 

2.  A  Summer  mixture  would  result 
from  the  following  combination  :  400  lbs. 
of  corn  or  hominy,  300  lbs.  ground  oats. 
150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  150  lbs.  gluten 
feed.  This  of  course  is  intended  for  cows 
in  milk.  If  they  are  near  the  end  of  their 
lactation  period  and  it  is  desired  that 
they  put  on  flesh  rather  than  manufac¬ 
ture  the  maximum  amount  of  milk,  re¬ 
duce  the  cottonseed  meal  and  the  gluten 
meal  by  100  lbs. 

3.  There  is  no  criticism  against  silage, 
pea  hay  and  clover,  fed  as  you  have  pro¬ 
posed,  and  as  to  whether  the  bulk  of  the 
protein  should  be  obtained  from  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  or  the  gluten  feed  or  the 
gluten  meal,  depends  largely  upon  the 
question  of  price.  There  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  incorporating  a  minimum  of  15 
per  cent  of  linseed  meal  in  a  dairy  ration, 
especially  if  it  can  be  purchased  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  figure.  It  has  many  advantages 
and  it  seems  to  correct  the  conditions 
that  hinder  efficient  milk  production. 

4.  Feeding  standards  have  been  worked 
out  by  investigators  based  upon  a  number 


feed  would  not  be  desirable,  nor  would  it 
tend  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

You  can  home-mix  a  combination  which 
would  be  more  desirable ;  in  fact,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  300  lbs.  of  corn  or  hominy 
meal.  200  lbs.  oats,  100  lbs.  bran.  200  lbs. 
cottonseed,  200  lbs.  gluten  meal  is  pro¬ 
posed.  This  for  Summer  feeding  will 
give  very  good  results  and,  if  the  cows,  as 
you  say,  are  in  good  flesh,  the  increased 
amount  of  protein  which  we  have  pro¬ 
vided  here  will  not  come  amiss.  They 
will  gain  in  weight  on  this  ration  and 
ought  to  increase  their  flow  of  milk. 
When  the  next  Winter  season  approaches 

I  should  add  to  this  combination  150  lbs. 
of  linseed  meal  and  modify  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  the  gluten  meal  so  that 
during  the  Winter  they  would  be  feeding 
what  we  term  a  24  per  cent  protein  feed. 

If  you  will  let  us  know  in  the  Fall  the 
amount  of  the  grains  and  the  identity  of 
the  same  which  you  have  produced,  we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  suggest  for  you  a 
combination  of  purchased  feeds  which 
will  bring  your  homegrown  feeds  into  bal¬ 
ance  and  enable  you  to  produce  milk  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  months  with  the  greatest 
economy. 


“I  hear  you’ve  had  a  fight  with  the 
Brown  boy.  ‘  Didn’t  I  tell  you  I’d  punish 
you  if  you  fought  again?”  asked  the  fath¬ 
er  sternly.  The  son  looked  up  non¬ 
chalantly.  “Dad,  you’d  better  take  a  look 
at  what  I  did  to  that  Brown  kid  before 
you  start  anything.”  warned  the  youthful 
warrior. — Everybody’s  Magazaine. 
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Ailing  Aminals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Synovial  Distensions 

I  have  a  mare  eight  years  old,  weight 
about  1300  lbs.,  has  two  wind  puffs  one 
on  the  cord  at  hind  leg  at  the  hock. 
She  bothers  some  in  shoeing  on  those  legs 
since  they  appeared — two  little  bunches 
filled  with  wind  or  fluid  matter.  Just 
about  where  the  cord  fastens  on  to  the 
joint  is  about  the  only  way  I  could  ex¬ 
plain  it.  E.  F.  M. 

“Wind  puffs”  or  “wind  galls,”  erron¬ 
eously  called,  are  distensions  of  synovial 
bursae  or  sheaths  of  tendons  about  the 
fetlock  joint,  which  is  the  first  joint 
above  the  horse’s  hoof.  The  puffs  contain 
synovia  or  joint  oil,  not  air  or  “wind,” 
and  must  not  be  opened  with  a  knife. 
Like  conditions  may  affect  the  hock  joint, 
which  is  the  first  one  above  the  fetlock 
or  ankle  and  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called  the  “knee”  of  the  hind  leg.  When 
the  capsule  enclosing  the  bones  that  come 
together  to  form  the  hock  joint  is  dis¬ 
tended  with  synovia,  causing  a  soft  fluc¬ 
tuating  swelling  or  bulge  high  up  in  the 
front  face  of  the  joint,  that  is  called  a 
“bog  spavin”  and  it  is  often  associated 
with  a  similar  synovial  distension  of  the 
sheath  of  the  tendon  at  the  back  of  the 
joint.  In  the  latter  condition  one  can 
press  the  swelling  from  one  side  to  the 
other  through  the  joint  and  that  is  termed 
a  “thoroughpin.”  A  tendinous  thorough- 
pin  sometimes  forms  at  the  back  of  the 
hind  leg,  above  the  hock,  the  swelling 
occurring  on  each  side  of  the  large  tendon 
that  runs  to  the  point  of  the  hock.  We 
cannot  decide  from  your  description  the 
exact  location  of  the  puffs.  That  should 
have  been  indicated  by  marking  a  diagram 
or  picture  of  a  horse’s  leg.  However,  it 
may  be  stated  that  wind  galls  are  prac¬ 
tically  incurable  wThen  established,  are 
seen  on  the  legs  of  practically  every  horse 
that  has  been  hard  worked  for  several 
years,  do  not  cause  lameness,  and  might 
as  well  be  left  alone.  Treatment  only 
gives  temporary  relief  and  consists  in 
binding  upon  the  puffs  flat  corks  wrapped 
with  cotton  batting  and  then  keeping  the 
bandages  wet  with  cold  water.  Iodine 
tincture  or  ointment  may  also  be  applied 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  when  the 
pressure  is  removed  for  that  purpose. 
Bog  spavins  and  thoroughpins  are  also 
unpromising  to  treat.  Pressure  from  a 
special  truss  is  the  best  treatment  and 
may  be  followed  by  blistering  of  the  part, 
after  clipping  off  the  hair.  Often  it  pays 
better  to  hand  rub  the  parts  several  times 
daily  and  twice  daily  to  rub  in  some  10 
per  cent  iodine  petrogen  or  vasogen,  or 
persistently  to  use  a  proprietory  reducing 
preparation  which  may  be  bought  at  a 
drug  store  with  full  directions  for  use. 

Horses  Stay  Thin 

I  have  two  horses  that  do  not  fatten. 
I  feed  bran  and  oats  and  all  the  hay  they 
can  consume.  Let  me  know  what  is  ail¬ 
ing  my  horses.  M.  w. 

There  are  several  probable  causes  of 
such  failure  of  horses  to  stay  in  good 
condition  when  fed  on  oats  and  other 
sound,  nutritious  feed.  Of  these  the  com¬ 
monest  are  sharp  points,  irregularities  of 
the  teeth  which  prevent  perfect  mastica¬ 
tion  of  feed ;  intestinal  worms,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  bots,  which  inhabit  the  stomach  of 
every  horse  that  has  pastured  grass  the 
previous  Summer;  chronic  indigestion, 
induced  by  overfeeding,  irregular  feeding 
and  feeding  when  the  horse  is  hot,  sweaty 
and  fatigued ;  overwork  and,  lastly,  liv¬ 
ing  in  an  unsanitary  stable.  Without 
making  a  personal  examination  we  are 
unable  to  determine  just  which  of  these 
causes  may  be  to  blame  for  the  thin 
condition  of  the  horses  in  question,  but 
we  can  advise  treatment  that  will  be 
likely  to  set  matters  right,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  you  are  unable  to  employ  a 
qualified  veterinarian  to  examine  and 
treat  the  horses.  Clip  the  horses  if  their 
coats  are  long  and  rough  and  shedding  is 
proceeding  slowly.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  clip  the  entire  coat,  at  least  clip  it 
from  the  legs  above  the  knees  and  hoc-ks 
and  fx*om  the  belly  and  sides  to  a  line 
with  the  straps  of  a  breast  collar  and 
breeching.  This  alone  is  a  great  help  in 
chronic  indigestion.  Next,  have  the  teeth 
put  in  order  by  someone  who  knows  how 
that  should  be  done.  If  there  is  no  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  neighborhood,  the  horses 


should  be  driven  to  the  nearest  qualified 
veterinarian  and  especially  so  if  you  find 
on  examining  the  mouth  that  diseased 
teeth  are  present.  If  worms  are  present, 
and  we  think  that  practically  certain, 
you  may  be  able  to  see  some  of  them  in 
the  feces,  or  there  will  be  a  collection  of 
scurfy  or  dandruff-like  substance  about 
the  anus.  In  that  event  it  would  be  best 
to  have  a  veterinarian  give  each  horse 
four  or  five  drams  of  oil  of  ehenopodium 
in  a  gelatin  capsule,  and  follow  immedi¬ 
ately  with  a  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil. 
This  is  done  after  withholding  feed  for 
36  hours.  If  a  veterinarian  cannot  be 
employed,  mix  together  equal  quantities 
of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  powdered 
saltpeter,  nux,  gentian  root  and  fenu- 
greke,  and  of  it  mix  one  tablespoon  in  the 
feed  night  and  morning  for  two  weeks. 
The  mixture  is  a  tonic  and  alterative, 
and  has  also  some  effect  in  expelling  and 
destroying  worms.  Allow  free  access  to 
rock  or  block  salt  in  the  manger.  Feed 
mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay.  Add  ear 
corn  to  the  ration.  Make  the  stable  sani¬ 
tary. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  23. — Guernseys,  Broad  Axe  Farm, 
Ambler,  Pa. 

May  24. — Minnesota  Holstein-Friesian 
Association,  State  sale,  Rochester,  Minn. 

June  4. — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  sale,  Wooster,  O. 

June  5-6. — National  Holstein  sale,  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Fair  Grounds,  Richmond,  Va. 

June  7.  —  Bradford  County  Milking 
Shorthorns,  Troy,  Pa. 

June  11. — Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  annual  sale  of  selected 
Guernseys,  Devon,  Pa. 

June  12. — Guernseys,  Louis  Merryman, 
Timonium,  Md. 

May  30.  —  Guernseys,  White  Hall 
Farm,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Nov.  11-12- — Fond  du  Lac  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
S.  II.  Bird,  South  Byron,  manager. 

Nov.  20— Fresh  Cow  Sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of1 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit,  and  nearby  shipments 
May  12,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Pas«aie,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon. 
Belle  Meade,  Califon  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  :  Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.58% 

No.  3  white  oats . 

No.  2  yellow  corn  . 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 


Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  ... 
Spring  middlings  . . . , 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Yellow  hominy  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Dry  brewers’  grains  . 

Flour  middlings  . 

36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  . . . 


•  •  -57% 

. .  .93% 

•  •  .93% 

Per  Ton 
...$26.15 
...  27.90 
...  25.90 
...  38.40 
...  34.90 
...  34.40 
...  38.40 
...  31.40 
...  30.40 
. . .  45.40 
...  50.15 
...  44.60 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM.  Mansfield, Ohio 

Pure-bred  Collie  Pups  *,oto  *,Baccor<?inif  to  P€di 


Sltverlake  Farm 


gree. 


One  spayed  female. 

Tilton,  New  Hampshire 


Black  Puppies 


C.  NYE 


from  an  Oorang  Airedale  bitch  nnd 
a  Collie — males,  SB  ;  females.  #2. 

-  Lake  Como,  Pa. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups 2moaths  old 


Females.  #3.  F.  A.  SWEET 


Male,  #6; 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Trained  Coon  Hound-$40  t°h.i 

JAKE  LONG  Route  4  Mayport,  Pa. 


White  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  #15  up. 

Cholola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
I  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Brore  City,  !*a. 


Thoroughbred  Police  Puppies.  Also  a  good  female  Irish 
I  Terrier,  one  year  old.  MEAD  Amenta,  N,  V. 


pedigreed  Police  Pups,  from  country’s  best  blood. 

■  Reasonable.  W.  Janda  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 


llredalo  Puppies— Pure  bred.  Males,  $15;  females,  #G. 

A  A.  CHUBB  -  Randolph,  New  York 


Trade  Pedigreed  Airedale  Bitches  for  Malea,  any 
breed.  Earle  Curtis  -  Torrlngton,  Conn. 


GUERNSEYS 


Fritzlyn  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

One  to  fifteen  months  old,  from  #50  to  #250.  All 
A.  R.  dams,  sired  bv  May  Rose  sire,  with  three  of 
the  May  Hose  1, 000-lb.  cows  back  of  him,  also  a  few 
A.  R.  cows  and-  bred  heifers. 

Write  us  age  you  want  and  price  you  wish  to  pay, 
and  we  will  send  you  full-description  and  tabulated 
pedigree.  Federal  Accredited  herd. 

WILLIAM  F.  FRETZ,  PipersviUe,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  MILK 

is  bringing  10c  and  better  at  the  Farm.  Or¬ 
dinary  milk  around  6c.  It  costs  no  more  to 
keep  Guernseys. 

Get  started  now  with  a  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey  bull. 

We  have  high  producing  healthy  stock, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

ROUGH  WOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


SWINE 


Fer  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  tr  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook.  N.  Y. 


riiirnco  offer  50  feeders,  weight  around  100  lbs.,  for 

UUIUbS  He  lb.  Elmwood  Farms,  Bradford,  Now  York 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrllield,  N.  V- 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  Wkmlk  MIKT  firms,  *.  )?*  tt..  FHIa.,  F» 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Ohene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Hornell.  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVIUE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  Sale— Guernsey  tfeifers  and  Bulls  2flyr“ Remand 

Grade.  Reasonable.  Greyrldge  Farm,  Stony  Point,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  by  Masterman’s  Financier 

who  is  of  the  wune  line  of  breeding  as  the  Champion  and 
Grand  Champion  females  at  the  Syracuse  National,  and 
out  of  It.  of  M.  dams.  We  still  have  a  few  bred  cows  and 
heifers  left.  BONO  FARM  8  -  Troy,  Fa. 


ForSale  “jcrseT^  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  A  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  D.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


16  JFLEG.  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

2  to  5  yrs.  old  ;  fresh  from  Nov.  to  March  :  of  large  size, 
nicely  marked,  best  type.  Capable  of  milking  40  qts.  per 
day.  Tuberculin  tested  ;  60  day  retest,  backed  by  the 
largest  A.  R.  O.  records,  of  Ormsby,  Pietje  and  Pontiac 
breeding,  and  bred  to  a  large  record  grandson  of  May 
Echo  Sylvia  (world  record  milk  cow.)  Several  heifer 
ealvesanda  yearling  bull  for  sale.  CII18.  A.  IIOWEM,, 
Ho. .11.,  Drang.  (!«.,  N.Y  70  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  J7] 


BROWN  SWISS 

Accredited  herd  ef  high  producers.  The  year  com¬ 
pleted  in  Dairy  Improvement  Association  we  had 
high  cow  and  high  average  herd.  Herd  Bull: 
Lucile’s  Milliter  of  Lake  View  9744.  Young  stock 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

J.  E.  CALLINGS  &  SONS.  Pavilion.  N.  Y. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  M1LC1IDOVV8 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmcrson  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BERJXMIR,  Oarrt.vi 


Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S  H.  NULL  A  SON 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  hull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns,  Price,  *50  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


HORSES 


Shetland  Ponies 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


SHEEP 


1 2  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  Lamfus  for  sale.  Price,  $300 

A-lstook.  GUS  SPERL,  Sitvertr.nl  E.lremonl  Avc.,  Westchester,  N.Y 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


THilk-ixigSliortlioma 

Our  cow,  •'  Dairy  Maid,”  ha«  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,065  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  VVaahlngtonvIlle,  N.  Y. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Aahmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  [.etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


Orders  acceptable  now  for  Spring  Pigs. 
$10  to  $26.  Excellent  breeding,  Olderstock. 

Elmwood  Farmo.f.  I.  In  15,  Bradford,  N.Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  eross.  6  weeks  old  $5.00,  7  to  8 
weeks  old  $5.50  each.  These  are  all  healthy 
and  weaned,  all  good  feeding  pigs.  I  will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  up 
to  50  pigs. 


A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  Each.  I  Weeks  Old.  $6.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  tlrst  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  #8.4)0  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  D.  V..  Box  51.  Wxltham,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  eross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  eross;  6  weeks  old  $5.50  each,  7  weeks 
old  $6  each  and  8  weeks  old  $6.50  each  ;  those 
pigs  are  weaned  and  eating,  size  and  quality 
to  start  to  raise  a  hog.  I  will  ship  from  1  to  75 
C.  O.  I),  and  when  you  receive  them  and  if 
not  satisfactory  return  pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  crating. 
Walter  Lux.  388  Salem  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
We  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Spring  pigs  and  service  hoars  of  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  Low  price.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N  J. 


Palmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win¬ 
ning  boa)  .  Also  young  stock.  fftTMOOR  FARMS,  HarffieiV.  N  T. 


b,b\eygpE  CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boars.  (Tilts,  Spring  pigs,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS,  R.  No,  3.  Boonsboro,  Maryland 

HAMPSHIRE  Pigs 

Nice  Spring  pigs  and  bred  gilts.  Free  circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM  Box  R  Elverson.  Pa. 


CJ  A  No.  1  Reg.  March  pigs,  #10  each.  Pairs,  no- 
€  akin.  Easy  feeding  Big  Type  stock,  liest  of 
*  breeding. -Sat.  guar.  R.  HILL,  Sanies  Fills,  N.Y. 


Pure  bred  Boar  Pigs— ready  for  Spring  service. 
Price  reasonable.  Swetland  Farm,  Mayville.  N.Y. 


100  PIGS— 0. 1.  C.,  Chester  White  and  Durocs 

6  weeks  old,  $4.75  ;  8  weeks  old,  $5.50.  All  taught  to 
eat.  Oaks  Dairy  Farm  Wyalualng,  Fa. 


CHESTER  WHITES  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Durocs,  6  wks.  old,  $5  each.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


Beglstered  4).  I.  C.  and  Oberter  White  pipe 
n  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Weyvllte,  N.  Y.  T  IVjO 


GOATS 


FOR  SALE— AT  SACRIFICE ’PRICES 

BUCK— Ace’s  Colonel,  hornless,  purebred,  regis¬ 
tered.  No.  12380,  3  years  old.  #50,  cost  $75. 

DOE— Ace’s  Glory,  purebred,  registered.  No.  12383, 
dehorned,  three  years  old,  due  to  freshen.  May, 
#7  6,  cost  $125. 

DOE— Purebred,  not  registered,  Ace  farm  Stock, 
hornless,  3  years  old,  due  to  freshen  soon,  #40. 

SUNNY  FARM  Jt.  D.  1  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OFFER  OF 

Pure  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS 

High  quality  mature  bucks  at  #45. 

8.  J.  SHAKPLES  Centre  .Square,  Pa. 


Wanted-  Herd  of  50  Goats 

L.  8.  WHITE  220  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


ATC  (Nubian*,  Toggenbergs,  pure 
<  breds  ami  high  grades. 

SACRIFICED  I  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS.  Morristown.  N.  J. 


MILK  GOATS 


Kids,  #10;  Does,  $20  up. 

Thao.  B.  Qaaklll  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


SWISS  MILK  GOATS;  also  bucks.  ENDRES,  Westbrook,  Conn. 


77 
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BRADFORD  COUNTY 


77 

HEAD 


6th  Annual  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale 

Sale  Pavilion,  Troy,  Pa.  Saturday,  June  7th,  1924 


An  established  occasion  for  recognized  breeders  as  well  as  beginners  to  secure  Milking  Shorthorns  of 
proven  dual  purpose  quality  of  the  dependable  Clay  Blood.  Catalog  now  ready  for  distribution.  It 
supplies  detailed  information  on  the  cattle  and  all  oale  management  affairs. 

Apply  to  D.  K.  SLOAN,  Sect.,  Towanda,  Pa, 
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BREEDERS  CHICKS-EGOS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Baned  Roeks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165  Riverdale.  N  J. 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  12c;  Reds,  13c.  and  Mixed,  9c.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  Circ.  free.  B.  W.  AMEY.Cocolainus.  Pa. 


CHICKS  From  Our  Own  Breeders 

Single  Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Reds  and 
Aneonas.  Pure  bred,  strong,  vigorous  stock  that  will 
live  and  grow.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


r’nirifC  aie  Strong  to  live,  heavy  to 
nUiniflE.n  CUlUVd  lay,  best  paying  breeds. 

1  Oc  up.  Hummer’s  Poultry  Plant  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  11c  ;  Barred  Rock,  18c;  Red,  18c; 
Mixed,  9c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  1*.  Leister  llcAIIstervllle,  Pa. 


rniru’c  s.c.  w.leghorns 

LfllLlliJ  EXCLUSIVELY 

Breeders  on  free  range — milk  fed — disease  free.  You 
cannot  buy  better  chicks.  Circular  free. 

HILLSDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Hillsdale,  New  York 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Exclusively 

from  free  range  breeding  farm.  819  per  hundred. 

FREE:RANGE  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  2.  Box  84.  Richfield.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  R  e  d  s 


Big,  sturdy  chicks  bred  for  business  at  13c  for  May; 
June,  lOc.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Hatches 
every  week. Satisfaction  guaranteed. Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Chicks 


W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Reds,  Mixed,  9c  and 
up.  Safe  delivery  guarant'd.  Circular  free. 

H.  S.  Hart  .  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


OF  HEALTHY 
FREE  RANGE  STOCK 


S.  C.  Buff  und  W.  Leghorns,  $12 — 100.  Baned 
Rock  and  R.  I.  Reds,  $11—100.  White  Rocks, 
$15—100.  Lite  Mixt,  $9— 100.  Hevy  Mixt,  $11 
—100.  Sat.  guar,  or  money  refunded.  Circ.  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 


ALL  CHICKS  NOW  13c 

"  Parks’  ”  Barred  Rocks,  “  Martin's  "  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  "Owen's"  S.  C.  Reds,  Mixed  or  my 
choice,®  13c.  Direct  strains.  None  better.  Order 
now  for  June;  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Bank  reference.  S.  W.  Kline,  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


BABYCHICKS 

horns,  $10-100.  B. Rocks,  $12.  R.  I.  Reds.  $13.  Mixed, 
$8  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  free. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  R.  D.  3  Millerstown.  Pa. 


Whiipl  Pffhnrn  flhirltg  $,Oal0°  White  Wyandotte, $14. 
nniie  Lcgnurn  UniCKS  Heavy  mixed  60%  Barred  Rocks 
$9.  Free  and  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Tuna  hi  a  l/o  a*  Reduced  Prices.  White  and  Brown 
June  VjIIICKS  Leghorns,  8c;  Reds,  lOe ;  Broilers.  7o, 
Postpaid  F'riink  IS  him,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


White  Wyandotte  K 

Martin-Dorcas  Direct.  Prices  Reduced.  Write  for 
price  list  at  once.  A.  B.  CARD,  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  F.  D.No.l 


Ufh jlp  WvanrlnHp«  fl0,n  a  heavy-laying  strain.  May 
nfllie  nyanuuues  Chicks,  lftc  eacii:  June  chicks,  18c 

each.  Byron  Pepper  Georgetown,  Delaware 


White  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  strain.  Eggs  from  A-l 
Layers  of  large  eggs.J  1.50- 15;  ST-100.  R.  Hill.  Seneca  Falls, N-Y. 


White  Wvanrlntte  Chicks,  $14—100,  up.  Eggs,  $6—100, 
IT  11MB  TljdllUUlie  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 
31st  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist — it  pays.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  O. 


60  White  Wyandotte  Hens 

S.  W.  KLINE  -  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Chicks 


“Martin's”  White  Wyandottes,  1  So  each;  Mixed 
lOe.  Fully  guar.  Send  cash  order.  Bank  Ref. 

fiox  It  Janies  E.  Ulsh,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


JERSEY  Black  GIANTS 

Start  light  with  best  strain  chicks  and  eggs  from 
"  State  Inspected  Approved  Ebook. " 

BROOKC REST  FA ItM.  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs 

l»er  15  after  May  1st.  HENRY  CHILD!,  Malone,  N,  Y. 


Jersey  IJlnek  Giant  stock.  Hatching  eggs, baby 

chicks.  BLAl'VICLT  -  llolmdel,  N.  J. 


ROSE 

COMB 


Black  Minorca 


Eggs  for  hatching.  Circ.  free. 

R.  E.  Nourse,  Franklin,  N.  H. 


Pill  DUCKLINGS 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Prick  List  F  r  e  e 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Islip,  N  Y. 


BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Turkeys,  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas.  Catalog  free. 

H.  A.  SOUDEK  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Choice  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Hatching  F.ggn 
at  $4  dozen.  C.  O.  D.  Frlfz  Battel,  Quechoe,  Vermont 


I  orrro  Clnnt/  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese,  Ducks. 
Large  olOLK  Guineas,  Buntnms,  Pigeons,  Collies, 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  I'a 


Toulouse  Geese 

II.  II.  FltEEl) 


und  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
F.ggs.  $5  perdoz.  Order  from  this  ad  v. 

Telford,  Pa. 


Ducklings 


TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT  K  O  U  E  N 
I  N  DI  A  N  RUNNER 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

DA  Y-O  L  D  Pekins  of  giant  frame  for  rapid 

growth.  Indian  Runners  of  best 
UCKLINGS  laying  strain.  Catalog  free. 

I VA  YNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM  Clyde.  TV.  Y. 

BEAUAR00T  Duck|jngS  Pl'e  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 

PEKIN  right. 


Bred  right.  Hatched  right.  Shipped 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sog  Harbor.  L.  I  .  N.  Y. 


w 


HITE  CHINESE  GOOSE  EGGS,  40c. 

Leslie  Brundage  -  Salisbury  Mills,  N. 


Ola 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  TorPrices 

Allsten  Squab  C©.,  allston^mass! 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

EGGS-CHICKS 
Stock  Now  Half  Price 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 
winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham¬ 
pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  made 
net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr.  Carr, 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  made  over  $800  profit  from  53  hens. 
16  page  Cir.  FREE.  Large  Catalog  Booklet  25  cts. 
J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona.  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

March  and  April  Hatched 

STUART  H.  HEIST  .  -  Penllyn,  Ponna- 


Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

The  winning  strain  at  laying  contest.  Baby  chicks 
from  om-  own  strain.  Hatching  eggs. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Delaware 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  leading  egg-laying  contests.  Hatching  eggs 
half  price  after  May  10.  Chicks  half  price  after  June  1. 
Breeding  hens  and  cocks  at  greatly  reduced  prices  dur¬ 
ing  June,  July  and  August.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  •  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  ii'-Sl'cSC 

Prom  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs  and  N.  J.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wed¬ 
nesday.  For  mating  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass. 


18,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Bred,  hatched  and  shipped  just  right. 
Barred  Recks,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
and  Barron  Leghorns.  100,  $12.00;  50. 
S6.50;  25,  $3.50.  Heavy  broilers,  100, 
$10.00;  50,  $5.50;  25,  $3.00.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad  for  quick  shipments. 

L.  R.  WALCK,  GREENCASTLE,  Pa.  R.  R.  No.  3 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

/TTY  $8  per  100  and  up.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Hogan 
tested.  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100— 
CL)'  }  8®!  Black  Mi>  areas,  Aneonas,  100— $10;  Baned 
V  ■  /  Hocks  and  \\  aite  Wyandottes,  100— $11.  Reds, 
JVHF  100— $13.  Mix:  d  chicks,  100— $7.  100%  live  deli  v- 
ery  guaranteed.  We  ship  anywhere  by  Parcel 
Post.  Free  Catalog.  Reference:  Ickesburg  State  Bank. 
Johnson's  Hatchery  Box  40  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

FROM  GOOD  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks,  13c  ;  Wyandottes,  14c  ;  Aneonas,  13c  ; 
Leghorns,  10c;  Mixed,  8c.  (Special  price  on  large 
lots.  Delivery  guaranteed,  Catalog  and  Ref.  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown.  Pa.  Bdx50 


VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  champion  flock  average  layers, 
Barron  and  Wyckoff  White  Leghorns,  9h£c  each. 
Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Owens’  S.  C.  Reds  and  Shep¬ 
pard  Mottled  Aneonas,  llhic  each.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments;  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  Order 
direct  and  save  time.  Catalogue. 

WM.  D.  SEIDEL  Box  R  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


The  Richfield  Hatchery  %  <&* 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  11c;  R.  I.  Red, 
Barred  and  Buff  Rocks.  13c;  S.  L.  Wyandotte, 
15c;  Mixed  or  Broilers,  9c.  Order  from  this  ad. 
and  order  early.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

G.  H.  EHKENZELLER  Richfield,  Pa. 


Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns,  13e;  Barred 
Rocks, lie;  Reds,  13o;  White  Leghorns,  9c; 
Mixed  chicks,  8c  each.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Turkey  llldge  Hatchery,  Millerstown,  Tu. 


PL*  I.-  Purebred  Barron  Trap-nested  stock  and 
LniCKS  Graded  S.  0.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  P. 

Rocks  and  Heavy  Mixed.  Book  Free. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY  •  Millerstown.  Pa. 


EPFC  From  Choice  Stock.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 

LUVITJ  $1.50—15;  $2.50 — 30;  $4—50.  Indian  Runner 
Ducks,  $150— setting;  $2.50— two  settings;  $4—50. 
W.  C.  Geese,  30c  each;  $2.50—10. 

R.  P  CAMPBELL  •  Atlantic  Highlands,  N  J. 


EIGHT-WEEK  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  give  our  WORD  that  every  BIRD 
Will  SATISFY  the  most  critical  EYE. 

Delivery  each  week  after  May  lst.fl.lfieach;  $100  per  100. 
Illust’d  Catalog.  JUST*  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  Southampton.  H.Y. 


Phir>lfO  To'"  Barron  S.C  W.  Leghorns,  13e  each;  English 
Ulllbsa  Leghorns,  lie  each;  Buff  Leghorns,  12c  each; 
Rocks,  12e;  &  Reds,  13l5o  each ;  Heavy  mixed,  lle;Light,9c. 

CL0Y0  NIEMOND  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  4 


B  a  to  y  CD  to.  i  c  It 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  S.C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Mixed  Chicks.  We  specialize  on 
vigorous,  day-old  chicks  bred  from  free-range 
stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  free  circular.  Valle1*! 
View  Hatehery,  C  .  I.  BENNER,  Richfield, Pa. 


300,000  LARGE  HUSKY  BABY 
CHICKS  FOR  1924 

Hatches  due  every  Tuesday.  S.  C.  White 
and  Brown  Leghorn,  12c;  Barred  Rocks, 
15c;  Broilers,  10c,  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

H0USEW0RTH  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


D  AR  Y  Mixed  or  Broilers . $8  per  100 

u u  1  S.  0,  W.  Leghorn .  10  per  100 

CUI  Y  Barred  Rocks . 13  per  100 

1  ^  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  13  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  lOOjtlive  del.  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  paid  to  your  door.  FRANK  NACE,  MeAlisterville.lV  R.  0.  2 


baby  chicks ?rhdrsJ"n: 

Barred  Rocks,  13c;  Reds,  14c;  White  Leghorns, 
lie;  Broilers,  10c.  Live  arrival  guaranteed,  Del, 
free  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown.  Pa.  R.  2 


flhiMto  RurrnH  RnMr«  18c!  u  L  Reds-  8  c- 

uniCKS,  oarreo  HOCKS  White  Leghorns,  11c;  Broilers, 

9c.  100J<  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  adv. 
or  write  for  free  circular.  F.  B.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


Baby  Chicks 


pen. 


Try  some  of  Barlow’s  Trapnested 
Laymore  Strain.  June  chicks  half 
priee.  See  our  Bergen  Contest 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm  -  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 


Bar  Rocks,  12r;  Reds,  14c;  W.  Leghorns,  10c; 
VJlH-X.  Mixed.  8e.  100JS  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  IIATC11EIIV,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Cor  Sale— Two  Hundred  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens 
E  and  10  Roosters,  at  $1.25  apiece.  Good  layers.  Address 

O.  Person  Hawleyville,  Conn. 


SO  A  n  Anno  Phiv  *18  per  100,  Baker’s  strain.  Pure 
.  U.  All  COMd  uni*  bred— my  own  flock.  Also  White 
Leghorns,  $9.  Barred  Roeks,  $11.  Safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  C.  A.  CARLIN  MeAllstervllle,  Pa. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  April  30,  1924. 


BARKED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Frnncais,  L.  I . 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

Woburn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

Edgar  Stoughton.  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman.  Mich . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  V.  Sheap,  Mich . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

Storrs  Exp.  Station,  Conn . 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  . 

W.  J,  Areuholz,  N.Y . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Chas.  E,  Butler,  Conn . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  liaroer.  Mass . 

II.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . .. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo . 

Obed  G,  Knight,  R.  I . 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemaml,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  VV.  Buckbee.  N.Y . 

H.  V.  Bierly,  Pa . 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Sunny  fields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

Scott's  Red  Farm,  II . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  . 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn _ 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass . . 

Ihnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn . 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Red  Mount  Farm.  Mass . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  Mcl.ean,  Conn  . 

Deo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . . . 

F.  M.  Johnson.  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . * _ 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Hanson’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ore . 

C.  G.  lieame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . .  ” 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . ' . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm.  Mo . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn _ 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meado wedge  Farm,  L.  I . . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Featherland  Farm,  Pa . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y . 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt . 

Geo.ge  B.  Ferris.  Mich . 


Total 


Week 

Total 

34 

993 

36 

815 

30 

940 

13 

560 

23 

571 

31 

796 

41 

691 

28 

831 

43 

973 

50 

351 

48 

747 

28 

717 

33 

603 

17 

636 

28 

867 

43 

491 

37 

712 

38 

698 

38 

534 

40 

1019 

23 

690 

32 

695 

20 

645 

52 

752 

55 

971 

28 

654 

17 

1075 

27 

775 

28 

717 

28 

914 

29 

741 

13 

630 

16 

627 

43 

885 

31 

941 

13 

863 

35 

821 

51 

657 

40 

713 

30 

361 

31 

786 

42 

1071 

33 

881 

45 

1033 

46 

928 

40 

628 

39 

742 

35 

815 

40 

680 

35 

687 

59 

1346 

43 

743 

38 

964 

35 

728 

41 

654 

27 

668 

33 

926 

42 

998 

32 

929 

37 

746 

33 

980 

20 

734 

36 

1138 

39 

869 

12 

932 

18 

935 

33 

1089 

27 

803 

31 

741 

32 

936 

28 

720 

37 

748 

1 

450 

33 

1007 

33 

841 

23 

810 

41 

1017 

44 

944 

9 

824 

26 

1260 

36 

1065 

34 

754 

53 

1303 

27 

581 

28 

638 

39 

999 

28 

773 

28 

788 

41 

859 

34 

948 

36 

806 

43 

906 

42 

712 

26 

643 

39 

633 

22 

907 

21 

716 

34 

964 

24 

5U0 

21 

897 

3265 

81295 

Color  of  Leghorn  Eggs 

I  have  a  flock  of  purebred  White  Leg¬ 
horns  which  I  think  should  lay  real  white 
eggs,  but  do  not.  I  saw  some  much  whiter 
on  the  market.  t.  h. 

Lake  City,  Fla. 


There  is  considerable  difference  in 
strains  of  Leghorns  with  regard  to  color 
of  eggs  laid,  some  producing  a  chalk 
white  egg,  others  tinting  their  output  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  Color  of  eggs, 
like  other  characteristics,  can  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  selection  in  breeding,  and  is  very 
markedly  influenced  if  blood  of  other  va¬ 
rieties  is  purposely  or  inadvertantly 
mixed  with  that  of  the  Leghorns.  So  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  the  English 
strain  of  Leghorns  is  defective  in  egg 
coloring  and,  through  its  widespread  dis¬ 
tribution  in  this  country,  has  influenced 
the  egg  coloring  of  many  native  bred 
flocks.  Some  English  hens  of  my  own, 
though  hatched  from  chalk  white  eggs 
themselves,  were  so  defective  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  coloring  their  own  product  that 
they  were  disposed  of,  though  splendid 
layers.  m.  b.  d. 


THREE  MONTHS 
PULLETS  -  $1.25 

As  experienced  poultrymen,  raising 
thousands  of  chicks  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  on  our  extensive  ranges,  we 
can  afford  to  sell  you  these  White 
Leghorn  Pullets  from  trap-nested, 
high  producing  stock,  within  two 
months  of  laying,  at  this  very  low 
price,  during  May,  June  and  August. 
Also  8-weeks  pullets  in  July  and 
ready-to-lay  pullets  in  summer  and  fall. 

Highest  Quality — Low  Prices. 
AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  Ass’n. 
Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


Yama  Farms  Famous  Strain  T£jnScu 

Minorca’s  lay  the  largest  hen’s  eggs  known:  White  shelled 
and  lots  of  them.  Hens  weigh  7  lbs.  and  over.  Stock  des¬ 
cended  from  Madison  Square  winners — Strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous  with  bright  red  combs  and  white  lobes.  Splendid  green 
sheen  Chicks,  $22  per  100  for  May.  Eggs,  $10  per  100.  Barred 
Rock  baby  chicks  from  large,  healthy  standard  type,  free 
range  stock.  Chicks,  $18  for  April.  Eggs,  $8  per  100. 
E.  B.  TAYLOR,  Poultry  Dipt.  Yimi  Firmj,  Napinich,  Ulster  Co.,  N,  Y. 


Winners  State  Fair;  many  other  shows;  large  type- 
prolific;  green  sheen.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  Thomp¬ 
son  s  best  Buff  Orpingtons,  Owen's  choicest.  Buy 
good,  breed  them,  better  get  the  best.  Eggs.  $2  for 
15;  $5  for  50;  $10  for  100.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co..  N.  Y. 


S.C.R.I.RED  CHICKS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  From  trap-nested'  uon-sit- 
ting  hens.  Baby  Chicks,  $35  per  10#.  Deliveries 
weekly.  a.  H.  FINGAR 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  New  York 


June  S.  C.  RED  CHICKS  Grow  Fast 


accredited  dark  red  birds.  June  prices  20c  over  300 
18c.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS.  K10,  Hartland,  Vermont 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs,  $2.50—15;  $7—50; 


$12—100.  Circular,  B.  Quackenbush,  Oarien,  Conn, 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm's 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  Catalog  free, 

LIED  H I  HD  FARM  Wreuttiam,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Frost-proof  combs.  Heavy  egg  producers.  Baby 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 

J.  M.  CHASE  Box  G  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

Trapnested,  pedigreed  hens,  mated  to  cockerels  of  Holly¬ 
wood’s  best  pen  (direct)280  to  304  eggs.  Prices, per  100. 
W  kl’y  8hipm’ts.  A.  H.  Fingar,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm,  Elizaville,  H.Y 


Flaccus  Leghorns 

Among  leading  pens  N.  Y.  contest.  50  Tancred 
chicks  $10.  Flaccus  Farms,  Glenshaw,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  strain.  $20  per  109 

for  May;  $18  for  June.  Chas.  Taylor,  Liberty,  N.  Y, 


White  Leghorns.  D.  Tancred's  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers.  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington.  N  Y. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

For  delivery  after  June  10  and  Julv.  at  $:i.50  for  25,  $6.50 
for  50.  $12.00  for  100,  $55.00  for  500,  $100.00  per  1,000  Tile 
famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  chick  will  please  and 
satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer  of  large  white  eggs 
you  ever  had.  Order  now  with  cash  or  25%  of  order  for 
early  delivery.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  anywhere  East 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  K,  Pittstown,  N  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  imported  Barron  stock  with  records  of  272  to 
314  eggs.  Extra  large  breeders,  buttermilk  fed. 
Best  grade  chicks  each  week  in  June,  only  $15  per 
100.  Second  mating  $13  prepaid.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  R.  T.  EWING 

Importer  and  Breeder  Atlantic,  Pa. 


FEB.AND  MARCH  PULLETS 

We  have  several  hundred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  pullets. 
February  and  March  hatched,  in  lots  of  50  or  more 
at  $1  each;  less  than  50,  $1.15  each. 

V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM  Batista*  Spa,  N  Y. 


BARTLETT’S  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Trap-nested  and  Pedigreed  for  ten  years.  BABY 
CHICKS.  All  stock  Mass.  State  Tested.  Catalog. 

Emory  H.  Bartlett  Box  13  Enfield,  Mass. 


m  ^  niiAcu,  oc,  opciitu  JJI  llc3 
on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100  %  guaranteed.  All  free-range 
Stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.FRYMO TEE,  McAlisterville,  l’a. 

S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Kulp  strain.  Bred  to  lay  and  do  lay.  Chicks  for  sale. 
Circular  free.  Hugh  E.  Patterson  Clayton,  N.Y. 
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pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Nature  Notes 


The  English  Bloodhound 

After  reading  “Talk  About  Dogs,”  on 
page  501,  I  was  disappointed  that  one  of 
our  oldest  and  most  useful  breeds  to  the 
human  family  was  not  mentioned.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  the 
English  bloodhound  seems  to  have  fallen 
out  of  use,  either  for  hunting  man  or  ani¬ 
mals,  consequently  they  are  very  scarce 
today,  but  the  institution  of  dog  shows 
fortunately  saved  them  from  total  ex¬ 
tinction.  The  genuine  English  blood¬ 
hound,  possessing  the  natural  instinccs 
that  he  does,  has  saved  the  lives  of  more 
lost  people  and  children  than  all  other 
breeds  combined,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
value  to  the  authorities  in  locating  crim¬ 
inals  and  fugitives  from  justice.  A 
trained  English  bloodhound  can  easily  un¬ 
ravel  a  human  trail  of  a  certain  person, 
though  it  has  been  crossed  and  recrossed 
by  thousands  of  other  scents,  whether 
human,  animal  or  bird  life,  after  many 
hours  have  elapsed  since  the  original 
hunted  party  had  left. 

Even  if  the  above  mentioned  qualities 
were  all  of  the  usefulness  of  an  English 
bloodhound,  they  alone  would  render  him 
fit  for  a  companion  even  of  a  king’s 
throne,  but  I  hope  to  tell  you  he  does 
have  other  good  qualities.  Certainly  no 
breed  of  dog  can  attract  more  admiration 
than  the  English  bloodhound ;  with  his 
majestic  appearance  and  docile  disposi¬ 
tion  he  has  gained  many  friends.  A  great 
many  people  think  he  is  a  ferocious  mon¬ 
ster  endowed  with  miraculous  attributes, 
and  capable  of  pursuing  his  victim  suc¬ 
cessfully  under  any  conditions  till  caught, 
then  tearing  the  poor  victim  limb  from 
limb.  This  may  probably  be  accounted 
for  by  his  name,  and  partly  by  recollec¬ 
tions  of  slave  hunting  tales  in  “Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin”  and  similar  books.  Of 
course  the  bloodhounds  used  in  the  South 
were  only  common  hounds  crossed  with 
Cuban  mastiff  and  foxhounds  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  was  more  like  an  inferior  Great 
Dane,  so  they  were  rather  ferocious.  The 
true  English  bloodhound  is  a  medium 
large  size  dog  with  a  sage  expression, 
small  lozenge  shaped  eyes  peering  from 
beneath  wrinkle  upon  wrinkle  of  loose 
skin  on  their  skull,  and  a  long,  lean  fore¬ 
face  with  a  deep  square  muzzle,  together, 
with  their  long  thin  ears  neatly  folded, 
tremendous  dewlap  hanging  from  their 
neck,  all  distinguishing  them  at  once  from 
any  other  breed  of  the  canine  race. 

They  will  not  and  cannot  be  made  to 
bite  children,  kill  chickens  or  sheep, 
something  no  other  breed  can  boast  of, 
and  I  believe  every  community  should 
have  a  few  for  pets,  companions  and 
guards.  His  very  presence  has  whole¬ 
some  moral  effect  on  tramps  and  vag¬ 
rants,  and  a  pair  of  these  well-trained 
dogs  in  every  county  for  aid  in  locating 
lost  people  and  criminals  would  prove 
very  useful. 

Speaking  of  farm  dogs  working,  will 
say  these  dogs  are  very  strong.  We  have 
one  that  our  four  children  drive  on  a 
sled,  and  he  never  gets  tired,  up  hill  or 
down  hill,  drawing  all  four  at  once  for 
miles.  He  can  hunt  man  or  animals ;  will 
find  any  one  of  our  children ;  just  speak 
her  name  and  tell  him  to  find  her,  and  he 
gets  the  right  one  every  time.  He  sleeps 
in  the  house,  guarding  the  whole  family 
while  we  sleep  sound,  and  every  door  un¬ 
locked,  too. 

Eight  years  ago  we  came  up-State,  my 
husband  having  hired  out  as  herdsman 
on  a  farm,  thus  leaving  the  children  and 
me  alone  every  day  and  often  late  even¬ 
ings.  We  resided  on  Lake  Champlain 
shore  road,  near  a  railroad  and  the  Little 
Ausable  River.  To  our  annoyance,  from 
one  to  four  tramps  called  nearly  every 
day,  demanding  food,  clothing  and  money. 
Naturally  we  wondered  what  effect  a  dog 
in  our  home  would  bring  forth,  and  my 
husband  always  admired  the  English 
bloodhound,  having  owned  one  when  a 
boy.  We  decided  on  one  at  once,  and  so 
our  first  puppy  came,  a  little  fat  roly- 
poly  pup,  bubbling  over  with  mischief. 
He  grew  very  fast,  so  when  the  warm  sun 
shone  in  the  new  days  of  Spring  it  found 
him  a  big  dependable  fellow.  One  morn¬ 
ing  early,  just  after  my  husband  left  for 


work,  a  tramp  came  to  our  door  ;  Hector 
was  upstairs  with  the  children,  and  he 
rushed  downstairs  at  a  terrific  speed  and 
sprang  right  through  the  screen  door, 
which  was  shut  and  hooked  on  the  in¬ 
side.  The  tramp  began  to  scream  “Call 
your  dog !”  Since  then  we  have  never 
been  bothered  again,  and  the  children  and 
I  feel  quite  safe  alone,  day  or  night. 

Just  to  show  the  R.  N.-Y.  readers  what 


a  real  English  bloodhound  looks  like  I  am 
inclosing  a  picture  of  a  good  one. 

A  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  READER. 


Among  the  Ozarks 

Good  morning,  Mrs.  Unger,  Annie  Pike 
Greenwood,  Mother  Bee,  and  all  the  other 
delightful  contributors  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  shall  need  to  re-introduce  myself,  for 
it  has  been  15  months  since  I  wrote  my 
first  letter.  This  may  be  done  by  saying 
I  live  on  a  wee  bit  farm  somewhere 


near  the  crest  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  in 
Southwestern  Missouri. 

Recently  I  read  that  the  percentage  of 
insanity  is  higher  in  California  than  in 
any  other  State.  The  reason  attributed 
was  the  monotony  of  weather.  If  that 
be  true,  we  surely  are  safe.  No  one  can 
ever  predict  what  a  season  will  be.  We 
may  have  a  gorgeous,  mellow  Christmas, 
and  a  freeze  in  May.  This  year  we  have 
had  something  like  a  dozen  snows,  the 
deepest  falling  March  20-21,  and  today, 
the  31st,  it  is  snowing  hard.  Usually  we 
have  early  potatoes  planted  by  the  20th, 
but  the  snow  made  us  a  week  late.  The 
white  blanket  kept  the  jonquils  a-bed, 
too.  They  are  just  starting  in  time  to 
get  caught  in  today’s  storm.  Rhubarb 
was  showing  several  leaves,  but  I  am  not 
overly  optimistic  about  its  fate. 

Farmers  here  as  elsewhere  are  wonder¬ 
ing  what  to  do  next.  A  year  or  two  ago 
some  pinned  their  faith  to  hogs,  and 
bought  expensive  stock.  This  year  some 
of  those  pedigreed  animals  have  gone  to 
market  with  plebeian  swine,  and  at  a 


purebred  auction  some  brought  less  than 
they  would  have  weighed  out  at  seven 
cents  the  pound.  Just  now  sheep  and 
chickens  seem  the  safest  investments, 
but  not  everyone  has  fences  for  sheep, 
and  the  price  of  fencing  material  makes 
such  a  ventui-e  prohibitive. 

Eggs  are  only  16  cents,  and  have  been 
down  to  15  cents  for  several  weeks.  I 
bad  not  believed  that  there  could  be  any 
profit  at  that  price,  but  a  neighbor  who 
measures  his  feed  and  estimates  its  value 
tells  me  his  hens  are  returning  him  $1.50 
for  each  75  cents’  worth  of  feed. 

And  now  I  want  to  make  a  confession, 
which  will  be  shocking  to  such  efficient 
homemakers  as  you  all  are.  I  am  one  of 
those  unfortunates  who 


“Alas  and  alack, 

Somehow  or  othei-,  she  hasn’t  a  knack.” 

If  I  had  lived  ixx  a  dairying  section, 
someone  would  have  said  of  me  as  Mrs. 
Poyser  did  of  Chowne’s  wife:  “As  for 
her  cheese,  I  know  well  enough  it  rose 
like  a  loaf  in  a  tin  last  year.”  To  be 
sure  I  can  take  a  few  yards  of  decrepit 
braid  and  produce  a  nifty  Spring  bon¬ 
net,  or  with  a  snip  here  and  a  little  rip¬ 
ping  and  re-sewing,  I  can  make  an  old 
one  into  a  new  and  trim  it  with  ragged 


ribbon,  with  the  holes  skilfully  concealed 
in  the  shirrings.  And  I  can  put  a  pair 
of  half  soles  on  so  that  they  don’t  look 
half  bad,  and  this  morning  I  am  solder¬ 
ing  the  milk  strainex-,  but — that  does  not 
ease  that  feeling  that  I  am  a  colossal 
failure  as  a  hausfrau.  I  wonder,  oh,  I 
wondei-,  whether  it  is  just  because  the 
flesh  is  weak,  although  the  spirit  is  will¬ 
ing,  or  whether  it  is  the  lack  of  the 
knack,  or  whether  my  sub-conscious  mind 
has  always  been  set  upon  something  else 
and  so  clogs  my  machinery  that  it  does 
not  function  properly  ! 

Now  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  not 
likely  I  am  a  “peculiar  person”  like  unto 
none  other.  There  must  be  more  at  home 
like  myself,  but  only  the  go-getters  write 
to  the  paper,  so  I  do  not  know  about  the 
other  kind.  I  want  to  tell  those  silent 
sufferers  who  are  comparing  themselves 
with  some  of  these  superwomen  about  a 
game  I  have  with  myself.  When  I  can¬ 
not  get  things  done  I  say  I  am  strong- 
minded.  That  is,  I  am  strong-minded 
enough  not  to  compel  my  body  to  do 


something  beyond  its  ability  to  satisfy  my 
mental  self. 

I  want  a  beautifully  clean  house,  an 
attractive  yard  and  a  spick  and  span 
garden  more  than  any  other  material 
thing,  unless  it  would  be  a  car.  for  then 
I  could  ride  away  and  forget  the  lack  of 
knack  many  times.  But  I  do  not  want 
them  enough  to  pay  the  price  of  physical 
weariness  I  should  have  to  pay.  I  get 
tired  enough  doing  the  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  things.  Therefore,  I  get  along  with 
a  very  low  percentage  of  scrubbing  and 
window  washing.  I  do  not  get  the  yard 
raked  properly  — -  ever.  I  never,  never, 
have  the  kind  of  a  garden  I  covet.  But 
the  lovely  one,  who  by  some  queer  jug¬ 
gling  of  Fate,  was  born  my  sister,  writes: 
“Never  mind.  In  50  years  we  shall  not 
know  the  difference.”  I  pass  the  comfort 
on  to  you. 

Here  an  interruption.  The  “gude 
mon”  calls  my  attention  to  a  bird  upon 
the  lawn.  He  cannot  see  it  clearly  at 
that  distance,  and  we  are  not  rich  enough 
to  possess  bird  glasses.  It  proves  to  be 
a  flicker  or  yellow-hammer,  with  his  neat 
black  crescent  necktie  and  red  skull  cap 
set  far  back  upon  his  head.  And,  oh, 
joy.  there  are  five  others ! 

A  pair  of  bird  fans  from  St.  Louis 
stopped  with  us  last  Summer  while  hik¬ 
ing  through  the  hills.  This  Valentine 
Day  brought  a  bird  book  from  them,  and 
I  am  taking  more  interest  than  ever  in 
the  leathered  friends,  although  I  have 
always  enjoyed  them.  Daily  now  the 
cardinal, .  bluejay,  wren  and  robin  hop 
about  quite  near  the  door  and  windows, 
where,  we  can  watch  them  unobserved. 
Occasionally  a  chewink  joins  them.  Blue¬ 
birds  have  been  inspecting  a  scraggy 
place  in  the  great  maple ;  I  have  seen  one 
mocker,  and  the  meadow  larks  are  abroad 
in  the  fields.  Most  of  these  birds  win¬ 
ter  hei-e  or  at  least  are  gone  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  while.  One  day  a  dainty  little  birdie 
perched  upon  the  snowball  just  outside 
the  kitchen  window.  I  am  certain  it  was 
a  titmouse,  but  they  are  very  x-are,  for 
no  others  have  been  here  since.  They 
seem  like  people  to  me,  and  although  I 
do  .not  merit  it,  I  think  I  shall  sign  my¬ 
self  THE  UIKD  WOMAN  OF  THE  OZARKS. 


A  Pet  Beaver  Wanted 

Is  there  anyone  who  keeps  beavers  for 
sale?  I  read  about  a  beaver  that  had 
come  to  like  its  master  after  a  short  while. 
It  also  learned  several  things,  such  as 
dogs  are  accustomed  to  do.  Could  you 
tell  me  the  price  of  a  small  beaver  which 
is  about  four  or  six  weeks  old?  I  might 
wish  to  pui-chase  one  to  keep  for  a  pet. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.  harold  hurley. 

Probably  some  of  our  readers  can  sup¬ 
ply  a  live  beaver.  They  are  generally 
able  to  find  almost  anything  of  this  sort. 

As  to  whether  a  beaver  could  take  the 
place  of  a  watch  dog  or  a  trained  animal 
is  a  question,  but.  at  any  rate  if  one  is 
fond  of  training  animals  this  would  be  a 
fine  experiment.  We  have  heard  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  quite  a  little  success  in  train¬ 
ing  woodchucks  to  do  various  tricks,  al¬ 
though  the  woodchuck  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  stupid  animals 
commonly  known.  Just  as  this  letter 
came  we  received  from  Willett  Randall 
the  picture  shown.  It  seems  that  it  is 
easy  enough  to  tame  a  beaver  “if  you 
know  how.” 


Experience  in  Killing  Woodchucks 

With  the  coming  of  Spring  we  shall 
have  the  usual  number  of  letters  from 
people  who  want  to  know  how  to  get  rid 
of  woodchucks.  This  little  animal  is  a 
pest  on  many  farms,  and  it  seems  to  have 
more  lives  than  a  cat.  Edward  R.  Far¬ 
rar  of  Massachusetts  tells  us  he  has  a 
method  of  getting  rid  of  this  woodchuck. 
He  says  that  last  Summer  he  had  three 
acres  of  squash  surx-ounded  by  old-time 
stone  walls.  The  woodchucks  came  out 
of  five  places  in  the  wall  and  proceeded 
to  eat  the  young  squashes.  Carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide  was  not  effective  for  use  in  the 
stone  wall,  as  it  was  impossible  to  block 
up  all  the  hollows.  The  woodchucks  kept 
away  from  ti-aps.  Mr.  Farrar  says  he 
took  a  tablespoonful  of  gunpowder  and  a 
handful  of  sulphur,  put  them  in  a  strong 
bottle  and  mixed  them  up.  On  the  top  of 
the  bottle  he  took  a  teaspoonful  of  pow¬ 
der,  put  in  two  feet  of  fuse  and  wedged  it 
in.  Then  he  put  a  good  dose  of  carbon 
bisulphide  in  the  hole,  slipped  in  the  bot¬ 
tle,  covered  up  one  hole  and  lit  the  fuse. 
He  stood  by  with  a  shovel  to  cover  up 
every  hole  where  the  explosion  drove  the 
smoke  out,  and  that  was  the  end  of  Mr. 
Woodchuck  in  that  field. 


“The  verra  best  music  I  ever  heard 
whateffer  was  doon  at  Jamie  Maclaucb- 
lan’s.  There  was  15  o’  us  pipers  in  the 
wee  back  parlor,  all  playin’  different 
ehunes.  I  thoc-ht  I  was  floatin’  aboot  in 
heaven.” — The  Passing  Show. 


Courtesy  Sports  and  General  Press  Agency,  London. 

Good  Specimen  English  Bloodhound 


This  is  our  friend  Willett  Randall  of  the  Adirondack  country  holding  a  wild  beaver. 
Mr.  Randall  says:  “While  these  famous  builders  are  able  to  deal  a  terrible  blow 
with  their  sharp  teeth,  and  are  not  to  be  molested  without  caution,  yet  if  one  knows 
the  language  of  the  ‘wild’  they  may  be  taught  in  a  few  hours  so  they  are  as  tame 
as  kittens.  This  one  was  fresh  from  the  trap  not  more  than  one  hour  previous  to 

taking  the  photo.” 
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Grows  Chicks  Stronger 

Hens  must  have  strong  constitutions  to  be  big  layers. 

Chicatine  matures  chicks  to  stronger  pullets,  more  quickly  and  with  less  mortality. 

Because  Chicatine  is  the  right  food  for  chicks — clean,  pure  and  without  stimulant  or 
medication.  It  contains  all  the  elements  in  correct  proportion  so  that  chicks  grow  larger, 
heavier,  stronger.  They  mature  quicker,  begin  laying  sooner  and  prove  better  layers. 

Others  have  found  the  results  from  Chicatine  marvelous;  more  profitable  than  any 
feed  ever  furnished  for  chicks. 

Certainly  you  are  interested  in  such  a  feed.  Try  it  with  your  chicks. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  Chicatine  ask  us  for  sample,  feeding  directions  and  price, 
stating  number  of  chicks  you  are  feeding. 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Box  D,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

TI  O  GA  FEED  SERVICE 


BEEKEEPERS’  SUPPLIES 

-MAY  SPECIAL  PRICE  DRIVE 

Medium  Brood  Comb  Foundation . 

Thin  Surplus  Comb  Foundation . 

5  lbs.  25  lbs. 

. 60  lb.  .55  lb. 

. 65  lb.  .60  lb. 

100  lbs. 

.50  lb. 

.55  lb. 

Standard  Hoffman  Frames . 

$5.00 

SECTIONS  500  No.  1  414  x  4%  x  1%  . . 

1000  No.  1  414  X  414  X  1%  ■  ■  • 

. $  6.40  No.  2 . 

.  12.60  No.  2 . 

. $  5.75 

.  11.25 

HIVES  5 — 10  fr.  1  story  Excelsior  Covered  Hives . 

5 —  8  fr.  1  story  Excelsior  Covered  Hives . . . . . 

5 — 10  fr.  1  story  Metal  Covered  Hives  with  Inner  Covers . 

5—  8  fr.  1  story  Metal  Covered  Hives  with  Inner  Covers . 

.  14.95 

BEE  VEIL  Muth  Wire  Front,  Best  on  Earth . 

QUEEN  BEES  Three  Banded  or  Golden, 

1  Untested . $  1.25 

12  Untested .  14.50 

delivery  beginning  April  20th. 

1  Tested . 

12  Tested . 

$  2.40 

24.00 

THE  FRED 

W.  MUTH  CO. 

Pearl  and  Walnut  Sts.  Send  for  our  complete  catalog  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES— AFTER  MAY  24th 


Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include  our  number  one  chicks  and 
specials.  Our  stock  is  bred  for  quality  and  heavy  egg  production.  Flocks  culled  by  experts  and 
they  will  be  money  makers.  Will  ship  any  number  chicks  from  25  on  up. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ..10c  Silver  Laced  and  Columbian  Wyandottes  15c 


R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  ..  ,12c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . . 13c 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes. ...  14c  Odds  and  Ends  . 10c 

S.  C.  White  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas . . 20e 


Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Attractive  catalogue  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks 
we  furnish  you  a  valuable  book  on  how  to  raise  chicks  and  poultry. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


HIGH  GRADE  BABY  CHICKS 


Reduced  prices  for  May  and  June.  100%  live  delivery  guarantee. 


Varieties 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  grade  A  A . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  grade  A .  ... 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  grade  AA. 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  grade  A . 

White  Wyandottes . 


Number  SO 

too 

600 

1  ooo 

.  *7.50 

*14.00 

*67.50 

*125.00 

.  5.50 

10.00 

49.00 

90.00 

....  8,00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

.  0.50 

12.00 

57.50 

114.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

72.60 

Catalogue  of  WONDERFUL  PURE  BRED  CHICKS,  free, 


or  order  from  this  ad. 


TROUTVILLE  POULTRY  FARM  ltox  O  Troutville,  Va. 


Excellent  Layers  and  proper  ways  of  hatching 
enables  us  to  furnish  chicks  at  low  prices  : 


Tancred- Barron  White  Leghorns 

Parks’  Barred  Rocks  and  Owens’  R.  I.  Reds 

Tarbox  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 

Fawn  or  penciled  Indian  Runner  Ducklings 


12c.  100— $11.00 

ISc.  100—  14.00 
15c.  100-  14.00 

35c.  100—  32.00 
32c.  100-  30.00 


Assorted  broiler  chicks  -  8c. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  AND  GUARANTEE  8AFE  ARRIVAL 


FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  THERESA.  N.  Y. 


LOOK  HERE  MR.  CHICK  BUYER 

Every  chick  from  my  Famous  Picturesque  Birds.  At  prices  to  get  you  as  a  customer.  W«  have  thousands  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  throughout  the  country.  Why  not  you  ?  A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the  strong,  husky, 
fast-growing  chicks  that  we  send  out. 

26  60  100  600 

R.  1  Reds.  1  $4.00  *8.00  *15.00  *70.00 

Barred  Rocks.  ) 

W.  Wyandottes  4.50  8.50  17.00  80.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  100 %  live  arrival  and  parcel  post  prepaid. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM.  -  Box  71-B,  Trenton  Junction.  N.  J. 


1000 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

*135.00 

W.  Leghorns. 

*4.00 

*7.00 

*13.00 

*60.00 

*115.00 

J.  B.  Giants  . .  . 

8.00 

16.00 

30.00 

140.00 

275.00 

155.00 

Mixed  &  Assorted.... 

10.00 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

DCmirrn  DDIPCC  CAD  MAV  R.  I.  Red*,  Barred  Rocka,  White  Wyandottes— May  1 . *86-100 

KtUUltU  rlUlta  run  lllAI  8.  O.  White  Leghorns— May  1 .  28-100 


$2.-100  less  each  week. 

Our  honesty  is  your  protection” 


Discounts  on  504*  and  1,4*410  orders. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


THE  HENYARD 


New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
■State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  X.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  May  7,  1924: 

S.  C,  W.  Leghorns 


Meadowedge  Fm,  N.  Y .  40  949 

Lakes’  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  36  463 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  N.  Y .  52  750 

Hill  View  Fm,  N.  Y .  48  810 

Eusner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  48  845 

Hill  Top  Fm,  N.  Y .  50  852 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  44  722 

Otto  L.  Flad,  N.  Y .  54  539 

New'  &  Pockman.  N.  Y .  50  707 

C.  A.  Seaver,  N.  Y .  50  716 

Bellmore  Pltry  Pm,  N.  Y .  25  547 

Bellmore  Pity  Fm,  N.  Y .  44  723 

Ci.  W.  Stoll,  N.  Y .  46  632 

Manhasset  Fm,  N.  Y .  54  848 

Kirkup’s  Pity  Fm,  N.  Y .  44  714 

Kirkup’s  Pity  Fm,  N.  Y .  48  759 

Deerfield  Fms,  N.  Y .  34  637 

E.  E.  Champlin,  N.  Y .  37  524 

Homestead  Fm,  N.  Y .  45  696 

Wellward  Fm,  N.  Y .  50  861 

A.  R.  Scott,  N.  J .  46  931 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm,  N.  Y .  43  819 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y .  40  840 

Fluhrer  Fm,  N.  Y .  40  717 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  Conn .  53  902 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  35  618 

John  Bosliler,  N.  Y .  60  763 

Benjamin  Brower,  N.  Y .  38  501 

White  Springs  Fm,  N.  Y .  41  840 

Egner’s  Pity  F'm,  N.  Y .  43  564 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  39  460 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  N.  Y .  49  613 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  40  772 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  37  881 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  40  1080 

F.  J.  Loveland,  N.  Y .  43  669 

Hollywood  Pity  Fm,  Wash .  41  1064 

Homeland  Fm,  N.  Y .  33  652 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  41  1013 

Edgar  Briggs,  N.  Y .  41  585 

Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  N.  Y .  56  821 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Pa .  51  917 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y .  49  844 

Half  Hollows  Fm,  N.  Y .  37  740 

Jules  F.  F'rancais,  N.  Y .  46  1013 

John  Bullen,  N.  Y .  43  681 

Melville  Pity  Fm,  N.  Y .  45  740 

Mattituck  W.  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  Y _  32  549 

Lone  Oak  Pity  Fm,  N.  Y .  49  626 

Lone  Oak  Pity  Pm,  N.  Y .  45  652 

Kehoe-Smith,  N.  Y .  45  739 

Kara  Avis  Fm,  N.  Y .  56  729 

Cross  Roads  Fm,  N.  Y .  42  718 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hicksville, 

N.  Y .  41  729 

John  J.  Byrne,  N.  Y .  37  767 

Robert  R.  Decormier,  N.  Y .  49  889 

Member  L.  I.  Assn.,  Moriches, 

N.  Y .  44  722 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Rocky 

Point,  N.  Y .  46  651 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hauppauge, 

N.  Y .  33  679 

Oak  Hill  Fm,  N.  Y .  27  *  631 

R,  C,  W.  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pltv  Fm,  N.  Y .  42  671 

Valley  F'm,  N.  Y .  39  527 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y .  47  637 

C.  0.  Hayden,  Conn .  37  716 

W.  E.  Whitson,  N.  Y .  29  502 

J.  W.  Everitt,  N.  Y .  40  902 

West  Neck  Fm,  N.  Y .  46  920 

Robert  Seaman,  N.  Y .  46  818 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Conn .  27  549 

Deer  Brook  Pity  Fm,  N.  H .  43  723 

B.  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y .  48  567 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y .  44  533 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas 

Yama  Fms,  N.  Y .  54  660 

The  Holmestead  Pm,  N.  Y .  40  481 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

0.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pa .  56  613 

White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Medford, 

N.  Y .  44  824 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  N.  Y .  30  38a 

Lakeside  Fm,  N.  Y .  27  795 

Wal-Ruth  Pity  Fm,  N.  Y .  32  790 

Harvey  V.  B.verly,  Pa .  35  857 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y .  54  549 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y .  40  547 

Lebert’s  Pity  Fm,  J\T.  Y .  48  833 

Lebert’s  Pity  Fm,  N.  Y .  47  803 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  60  865 

Davidson  Brothers,  Mass .  50  743 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks.  N.  Y .  46  798 

Valley  Brook  Fm.  N.  J .  29  616 

Walter  B.  Pike,  N.  Y .  55  730 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Roslyn, 

N.  Y .  46  953 

Fire  Place  Fm,  N.  Y .  44  906 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  N.  Y .  45  809 

Mabel  L.  Nute.  N.  Y .  33  686 

Ontario  Agr.  College,  Out.,  Can .  50  767 

Tanglewold  Fin,  N.  Y .  39  658 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  20  800 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Conn .  30  758 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  50  951 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y .  42  718 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  45  887 

Total . 4294  73261 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

"train  BA B Y  CHICKS 

Grade  A  and  Certified,  after  May  mh,  SI 6  and 
S28  per  100.  June  chicks,  grade  A,  $12  per  100; 
SSO  per  600.  8-weeks  pullets.  All  males  cer¬ 
tified.  No  eggs  bought  for  hatching.  Circular. 

MATTITUCK  L.  I..  N-  Y. 

Arthur  H.  Penny  Lovell  Gordon 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  SdVELY 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3,000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  amt  baby 
Chteks  for  February,  March,  April  and  Ma.v  delivery. 
Capacity,  12.000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  $1  or  sent 
with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y.  Box  75 


OU  T  f'  C  BARRON  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
11  1  Ke  H  3  BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Free  range  yearling  breeders  used.  Custom  Hatch¬ 
ing.  S3  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  $20  per  hundred. 

SUNSET  FARM 

J.  J.  REILLY,  Supt.  Irvingtou-on- Hudson,  N.  Y, 


CONSOLIDATED 
BEEF  SCRAP  WITH 


FLEISCHMANN’S  YEAST 


FIRST  GREAT  ADVANCE  IN  SCIENCE  OF  POULTRY  FEE0ING 
Makes  More  Eggs 
Increases  Vigor  and  Vitality 
$3.50  per  100  lbs.  Half  Ton  $30.00 


CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia 


/•'st  tt /■'il.T’fi  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns 
I  H  II  KS  10c;  Barred  Rocks.  12c;  Reds 
13c,  and  Mixed.  8c  each.  100* 
Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE.  Prop 

McAlisterville,  Pa 


CHICKS  ^  rl0ecgkhorn  He 

from  free  range  farm  flocks  each  Wednesday.  Laid  at  5 
months.  Guaranteed.  Must  please.  Catalogue  free. 

Seibert  Bros.  Box  R  Kllznbcthtown,  Pa. 


Henhouse  Facing  Southeast 

I  am  building  a  new  henhouse,  and  con¬ 
template  building  same  facing  on  an 
angle  southeast.  Would  you  advise  that 
position,  instead  of  facing  directly  east? 

New  York.  F.  s. 

A  poultry-house  that  faces  east  gets  the 
early  morning  sun,  a  very  desirable  thing. 
In  very  warm  weather  it  also  avoids  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  through  the  middle 
of  the  day,  another  desirable  thing.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  get  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  for  as  long  a  time  in  cold 
weather  as  a  building  facing  south 
would— not  a  desirable  thing.  Facing  the 
building  to  the  southeast  would  effect  a 
compromise  between  these  positions.  Per¬ 
sonally.  I  think  that  it  matters  very  little 
whether  the  building  faces  the  east,  the 
southeast  or  the  south  ;  I  should  face  it 


LJ.  L-  from  Heavy-Laying  Flocks.  Barred  Kooks,  tic 
OlCKb  Mixed,  8c.  100%  guarantee  Pamphlet.  Post- 
je  prepaid.  R.  J.  Ehrisman  McAlislerville,  Pa. 


sale  Yearling  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Price  $1.16  each.  Schnick  Bros.,  Route  ?.  WillingforJ,  Conn 


whatever  way  was  most  convenient. 

M.  B.  D. 


’hfiyite  ZegAorn , 
CHICKS 


HOLLYWOOD  MATED.  13c 
Rural  strain,  10c;  Brown 
Leghorn*.  10c;  Ancona*, 
11c;  Barred  Rock*.  14c; 
mixed  brood*,  7c.  Di*count 
lc  per  chick  on  lot*  of 
1,000.  Vic  on  500. 

Immediate  shipment. 

Wire  orders  accepted. 

Large  Illustrated  catalog  free 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  103  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Woodward 
U  FARMS 

GUARANTEED  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Why  not  get  the  best  while  you  are  at  it  ?  Woodward 
Farms  chicks  represent  the  very  finest  quality  obtain¬ 
able.  We  positively  guarantee  that  you  are  going  to  be 
well  pleased  and  satisfied. 

Woodward  Farms  chicks  MUST  be  superior.  They 
come  from  a  carefully  selected  strain  of  producers  and 
for  every  penny  you  invest  you  will  get  many  dollars 
in  return. 

We  specialize  in  quality,  not  quantity.  You  get  chicks 
from  breeders  that  have  never  been  forced  by  artificial 
lights,  that  have  had  the  full  benefit  of  a  free  range  and 
the  chicks  are  hatched  as  nature  intended  they  should  be. 

WE  GUARANTEE  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 
Send  for  catalog  and  price  list 

Box  1  84  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


AT  REDUCED 

PRICES 

30 

100 

500 

S-  C.  W.  Leghorns 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

Barred  Rocks 

R.  1.  Reds 

6.50 

.12.00 

55.00 

Assorted  Chicks 

4.00 

8.00 

For  shipment  any  Tue*.,  Wed.  or  Thur.  after  May  17th 

Every  chick  guaranteed  from  the  best  of  free  range 
stock.  I  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Excellent  hatches  make  these  prices  possible.  Order 
yours  today.  Special  prices  on  larger  quantities. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.IC.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Kirkup’s  LS  £  Chicks 

. QUALITY  □  RELIABILITY ~ 

Bred  for  vigor,  size  and  large  white  eggs. 
All  breeding  stock  carefully  selected  by  Corn¬ 
ell  expert.  Chicks  hatched  in  our  new  Buck¬ 
eye  incubators  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Safe 
delivery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy 
chicks  guaranteed.  Sold  out  up  to  May  14th. 
On  May  14th,  $20  per  100  in  lots  of  500  or  more. 
After  May  14tli,  $15  per  100  in  any  quantity. 
Folder  and  references  on  request. 

Send  for  June  Prices. 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 


SCHWEGLER’S 

“TH  0  R-O-B  RE  D” 

BABY  CHICKS 

Live  and  Lay” 

'yjO**’  Brown  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
^  fi'to  Rurks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wy- 
audottes,  12c  and  up.  Order  now  for  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  97%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  Free  baby  chick  book. 
F.  A.  SClt  W  EG  LEI  t,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.V. 


S.  C.  Reds.  12c  ;  B.  l\ 
Rocks,  11c;  S.  C.W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  10c  ;  and  Mixed, 
chicks,  8c.  These  chicks 
are  all  from  free  range  stock.  Safe  delivery  aud 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

pullets,  May,  June,  July  delivery*  *M.1&  each,  in  lots  of 
100,  $1  each.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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The  Henyard 


Criticizing  Poultry-house 

I  intend  to  erect  a  laying  house  in  near 
future  and  send  plan  for  a  20-ft.  length. 
The  house  will  be  20x70  ft.,  10  ft.  for  feed 
house  and  the  other  60  ft.  divided  into 
three  compartments  of  20x20  ft.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  you  before  I  begin. 

Pennsylvania.  G.  G.  s. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  defect  in  your 
plan  is  that  of  having  ventilators  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  front  wall.  That  should 
be  airtight,  to  avoid  drafts  over  the  floor 
at  the  height  of  the  fowls’  heads,  as  far 
as  possible.  The  ventilating  shutters, 
.such  as  you  illustrate  have  not,  I  think, 
proved  as  desirable  as  windows  that  can 
be  operated  at  the  top,  dropped  back,  in 
cold  weather,  and  removed  entirely  in 
warm.  Elaborately  designed  ones  that 
force  entering  air  to  make  several  turns 
before  reaching  the  interior  have  been 
used  at  one  experiment  station,  but  my 
impression  is  that  they  were  not  found 
fully  satisfactory  and  are  not  now  recom¬ 
mended  in  place  of  ample  window  space. 

I  should  prefer  windows  of  good  size, 


more  palatable,  but  I  should  not  consider 
it  necessary.  Any  cistern  water,  standing 
for  too  long  a  time  undisturbed,  will  gain 
a  disagreeable  odor  and  taste.  This 
may  be  avoided  by  frequent  additions  of 
fresh  water  or  by  some  method  of  aerat¬ 
ing  it.  I  know  of  nothing  about  slate¬ 
surfaced  roofing  that  would  render  the 
water  unfit  for  use  after  the  roof  had 
been  in  use  long  enough  to  rid  it  of  loose 
dirt  and  any  soluble  material  in  the  sur¬ 
face  layers. 

2.  Toe-punching  baby  chicks  makes  a 
permanent  mark  if  the  punching  is  so 
done  as  to  completely  remove  the  web 
W’ithin  the  circle.  If  carelessly  done  and 
the  circular  bit  of  tissue  is  not  entirely 
removed,  the  wound  may  close  up  as  the 
chick  grows. 

3.  Hard-boiled,  infertile  eggs  are  suit¬ 
able  chick  food  and  are  commonly  used 
for  that  purpose. 

4.  The  ration  for  laying  hens  need  not 
be  changed  to  suit  the  season  ;  in  fact,  I 
do  not  know  just  how  a  “cooling”  ration 
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placed  where  the  ventilators  are  shown 
in  your  sketch,  these  reaching  well  to¬ 
ward  the  plate,  so  that  supplementary 
windows  there  would  not  be  needed.  I 
think  that  you  will  find  this  plan  equally 
satisfactory,  at  least,  and  cheaper. 

M.  B.  D. 


could  be  devised,  unless  by  the  addition 
of  green  stuff,  and  this  is  needed  in  cold 
as  well  as  in  warm  weather.  Possibly  ice 
cream  might  do  the  trick,  but  few  poul- 
trymen  can  get  enough  of  that  for  their 
own  use.  M.  B.  D. 


Questions  in  Poultry  Practice 

1.  I  desire  to  put  in  a  cistern  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  rain  water  from  my  chicken  house 
roof.  How  large  should  it  be  to  take 
care  of  1,000  chickens  all  the  year  round? 
Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  having 
the  water  filtered?  If  so,  how  should  the 
filter  be  constructed?  Is  there  anything 
about  slate-surfaced  roofing  that  would 
make  the  water  unfit  for  chickens?  2. 
What  is  the  best  method  for  marking 
baby  chicks  to  distinguish  different 
strains?  Is  toe  punching  permanent? 

3.  I  have  been  advised  to  hard-boil  all  in¬ 
fertile  eggs  and  save  them  for  the  little 
chicks’  first  feed.  Is  this  a  good  plan? 

4.  Should  laying  hens  on  a  limited  range 

be  fed  as  much  grain  in  Summer  as  in 
Winter?  I  have  been  told  they  need  a 
more  cooling  ration.  S.  P.  F. 

Springdale,  Conn. 

1.  I  know  of  no  figures  giving  the 
amount  of  water  needed  in  a  year  by 
1,000  fowls,  though  this  may  possibly 
have  been  worked  out  in  some  arid  region 
where  water  is  not  always  free  for  the 
pumping.  In  any  case,  the  size  of  cistern 
required  would  depend  upon  the  area  of 
the  roof  supplying  it,  the  average  annual 
rainfall  and  facilities  for  avoiding  waste. 
In  my  own  vicinity,  Southern  New  York 
State,  the  average  annual  rainfall,  as 
shown  by  Weather  Bureau  reports,  is 
practically  34  in.  By  multiplying  the 
urea  of  the  horizontal  base  of  the  roof, 
regardless  of  its  shape,  by  the  depth  of 
the  rainfall,  you  could  ascertain  the 
amount  of  water  falling  upon  it  in  cubic 
inches.  Dividing  this  by  231  would  give 
you  the  number  of  gallons  of  water  that 
you  might  collect,  less  the  loss  by  ab¬ 
sorption  by  shingles,  blowing  off  by  wind, 
etc.  All  this  would  probably  be  more  in 
exercise  in  computation  than  a  source  of 
valuable  information,  however.  It  seems 
to  me  that  only  the  total  impracticability 
of  obtaining  well  or  spring  water  would 
justify  cistern  storage  for  poultry.  Fil¬ 
tering  the  rain  water  through  a  layer,  or 
several  layers,  of  filtering  materials,  like 
sand,  gravel  and  charcoal,  would  render  it 


Semi-solid  Buttermilk  for  Chicks 

Is  there  any  difference  in  feeding  semi 
solid  buttermilk  or  sour  milk?  What  is 
the  best  milk  to  give  to  baby  chicks?  Is 
a  tablespoonful  of  semi-solid  buttermilk 
in  two  quarts  of  water  all  right?  Will 
this  drink  be  good  for  them  for  two 
weeks  without  any  other  water?  We 
cannot  buy  milk  here  by  the  can,  as  deal¬ 
ers  will  not  sell  it  to  poultrymen,  and 
the  cost  is  too  great — 65  cents  for  an  8-qt. 
can  of  sweet  milk.  Sour  milk  is  not  for 
sale,  so  we  have  to  use  semi-solid,  and 
want  to  know  the  best  way  to  feed  it.  A 
lot  of  my  chicks  died  this  year  with  their 
heads  thrown  back  and  twisted  around  ; 
lost  control  of  themselves.  Buttermilk, 
starting  food  was  fed,  and  they  were 
brooded  right ;  died  at  two  weeks  old. 

Lowell,  Mass.  p,  G.  f. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  between 
semi-solid  buttermilk  and  sour  milk,  when 
the  former  is  diluted  to  the  consistency 
of  ordinary  buttermilk.  One  part  of  the 
semi-solid  product  to  seven  of  water  is 
supposed  to  restore  the  original  form  io 
this  product,  but  it  is  fed  in  any  dilu¬ 
tion,  from  clear  paste  up  to  the  greatest 
dilution  desired  by  the  feeder.  Diluted, 
one  to  seven,  it  may  be  given  as  the  only 
drink  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  a  chick’s 
life,  and  my  own  impression  of  it  is  fa¬ 
vorable  when  it  is  used  in  this  way.  I 
am  now  feeding  it  diluted  in  about  that 
proportion,  without,  however,  trying  to 
be  accurate  in  the  measurements,  to 
young  chicks  which  get  practically  no 
water  in  other  form,  and  have  done  so  be¬ 
fore,  with  excellent  results.  If  I  could 
get  skim  or  buttermilk  locally  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  at  reasonable  price,  I  should 
not  purchase  the  more  expensive  con¬ 
densed  product,  but,  where  the  former  are 
not  available,  I  consider  the  semi-solid 
product  a  help  in  chick  raising  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  do  without.  m.  b.  l. 


Now  tell  me,  what  is  the  opposite  of 
misery?”  “Happiness!”  said  the  class  in 
unison.  “And  sadness?”  she  asked. 
"Dladness.”  “And  the  opposite  of  woe?” 

G  id  dap !  shouted  th6  enthusiastic 

class.” — Good  Hardware. 
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[f"'  Big  Hatches  Make  Reduced  Prices 
100,000  Chicks  for  Immediate  Delivery 

Utility  Grade— Health  /.  Vigorous,  Profitable 

White  T.pflrhnrna  25  C  --  100  ™vks  500  Chicks  1000  Chicks 

Brown  KgSS.  Buir  Leghorn.  . *. . *. ’. '. ’.  1 . . .’Iso  *«“  *»2  IS'S  »2 

S»,8£“  ::::::::: . :  $  ff  SS 

RK  SE401*”  . 838  88  iH:88 

Select  Grade  A. — Choicest  Rosemont  Chicks 

t> i  i  t  25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks  500  Chicks  1000  Chicks 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns  . .$3.25  $0.00  $12  00  $55  fH)  siin  bii 

Brown  Leghorns  Buff  Leghorns  . :  .LOO  7  go  ILOO  ifisO  *135  M 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.00  M5  00 

Barred  Rocks  .  4  00  7  50  14  no  ci  ™ 

White  ^'“nd0ttes  . 4.50  aOO  17.00  82.50  160.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  8.50  10.00  30.00  . .... 

lull  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipped  by  parcel  post  prepaid.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad,  enclosing  check,  post  office  or  express  money  order. 

Big,  beautifully  illustrated  catalog,  free  on  request 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


PINE  TREE  BABY  CHICKS 

50,000  for  Immediate  Delivery 

PINE  TREE  Pure-Bred  CHICKS 
_  50 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $5.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  7.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes  or  Anconas .  9.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  5.00 


50 

100 

500 

1.000 

$5.50 

$  9.50 

$45.00 

$  90.00 

7.50 

13.00 

65.00 

125.00 

7.50 

13.00 

65.00 

125.00 

9.50 

15.50 

75  00 

150.00 

5.00  9.50 

ing  CHICKS 

45.00 

90.00 

50 

100 

500 

7.50 

$13.50 

$  65.00 

8.50 

15.50 

77.50 

10.00 

19.00 

95.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $ 

Barred  Rocks  or  Rhode  Island  Reds . . 

White  Wyandottes .  lo!oO 

8  io  10  weeks  old  White  Leghorn  Pullets  for  immediate  delivery  80c  each;  12  weeks  old  $1.00. 

All  shipments  prepaid.  Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  e  dvt. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 


Box  R 


STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


POT 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 

Low  June  Prices  Effective  May  26th 

yuAUTyfthe  ‘,on<”  of  “.-*>»'*  —4  ch?cKrr^ 

FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

26 

$3.50 
4.00 
4.25 
4.50 
2.75 


White,  Black  and  Brown  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks . 

R.  I.  Rads  .  .  . 

White  Rocks . 

Mixed  Chicks . 


60 

$6.50 

7.50 
7.75 

8.50 

5.50 


Order  at  once— don* 
letter,  adding  lOc  fv,. 
off  full  count  guaranteed. 


100 

$12.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

10.00 


600 

$55.00 

67.50 

72.50 

77.50 
48.00 


v.n,v-u«n't  risk  disappointment.  Send  money  order,  check  nr  r*»ic»Amd 
adding  lOc  ^for^specia!  delivery  (iff  wanted)  on  each  lOO  or^ess.  Safi  arrival 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  French  town,  N.  J.  Member  International 
9  7  Chick  Association 


50,000  WHITE 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 
at  These  Reduced  Prices 

Kerr’s  Guar  an  ted  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  are  bred  under  the  supervision 
of  our  own  experts. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PRICES 


Kerr’s 

Utility  Prices 

100  Chicks  $14.00 

;50  “  7.50 

25  “  4.00 


Kerr’s  Special 
Matings  Prices 

100  Chicks  $19.00 
50  “  10.00 

25  “  5.25 


The  price  for  500  chicks  is  %  cent 
less  per  chick,  and  for  1,000  chicks,  one 
cents  less  per  chick  than  the  100  lot 
price. 

Order  today.  Ask  for  our 
1924  Kerr  Chick  Book. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

< Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass'n.) 

Newark,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Box  No.  9  Box  No.  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  No.  9  Box  No  9 


SQUABS— IP  I  G  E  O  N  S-JSQ  U  A  BS 

FOU  SALK — A  Hundred  Pigeons.  Good  squab  breed¬ 
ers,  consisting  of  Florentine  Homer  crosses,  Homers 
Hunt,  King  and  Hungarian  crosses.  All  healthy  and  good 
breeders  for  squab.  Will  sell  the  lot  very  reasonable. 

Yama  Farms  Napanoch,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  V. 


tockton 


S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Stockton  Leprhoriif*  are  bred  from 
fielerted  free-ran^e,  heavy-laying 
Htock.  There  are  iiq  better  all- 
around  utility  chicks  at  any  price. 
The  supply  is  crointf  last.  Send  your 
order  now.  Immediate  delivery. 
Per  Hundred  $050 
Per  Thousand  ^0QOO 
PuMels,  8  t0  io  we,|„  ald  10c  „efc.  ,,  §|tf  j,  M 

*11  shipments  prepaid.  Full  count  and  sale  arrival  guaranteed 

R  THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

“ox  ■  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS 


c  h'fks  WYCKOFF  Pullets 

™  -v-rA«MWI"“ wo.,*,;,-*,?  V. 

Se  Ce  ANCONAS  ”hcppal'd  sj-rai".  Reduced  prices 

mg  eggs  s  l  so  i?««U|'n,rV.W  Choice  selected  hatch 
»  9 1 .5 O — Ij  ;  $8 — 100,  Prepaid.  Ohick«  _ inn 

2  weeks  pullets,  breeding  stock.  G.  SIMMS.  Boi  *Uke,*.r. 


nnn  From  the  best  laying  strains.  Rocks, 
UW,Uwv  Keds,  $12  ;  M  i  no  re  a  s,  $12.50;  Leg- 

RABY  CHICKS  £ornH>  **J;  Mixed,  *8  Order  direct 
urtu  I  vlllvlw  from  ad.  or  write  for  catalogue. 

FOR  JUNE  Sunnyslde  Hatchery,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


CHICKS  THAT  ARE  CHICKS 

Wyckoff  Hollywood  8.  C.W.  Leghorns,  A  grade,  15c;  Mar¬ 
tin  s  White  Wyandottes,  IGe  ;  Barit  d  Rocks,  K.  I.  Reds, 
Dueklings,  25«.  Hatches,  May  28th,  June  4th, 
lltn,  15th.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


_ '  Frenchtown,  N.  J 

H°FX0V,!lG|’i0KVO|y.,?B(?N  revDS  j  Raby  turks  *1.25  each 
r I.O.NA  I10K.Y1MU,  O.v.fn,  V.Y.  |  Eggs  reduced  May  15th 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Hatching  Eggs 

hundred  in  case  lots.  Brook  cron?  Farm.  Cranbury.  N  X 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

V. Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenciature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Araer 
man  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
matters" u  1  u rl st 8  and  aI1  interested  in  such 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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GOVERNOR  Jonathan  M.  Davis  of  Kansas,  a  practical 
farmer  himself,  realized  that  the  increased  use  of  electricity 
will  lower  farming  costs,  reduce  the  time  required  for  handling 
crops,  and  lighten  work  in  the  dairy,  barn  and  home. 

He  called  a  meeting  on  February  5,  at  Manhattan,  Kansas.  A 
group  of  farmers  and  engineers  was  organized  to  co-operate  with 
the  National  Committee  now  studying  farm  electrification. 

The  organized  groups  of  farmers  in  Kansas  and  other  states 
are  demonstrating  the  new  uses  to  which  electricity  can  be 
applied  and  establishing  the  principles  on  which  a  sound 
electrification  policy  must  be  based. 

Governor  Davis  thus  indorses  the  plan:  — 

“I  have  made  an  investigation  of  this  movement  and  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  those  who  are  backing  it  are  sincere 
in  their  efforts  to  do  something  of  a  constructive  nature  looking 
to  the  betterment  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  farmers  of 
the  country.  I  would  like  the  Kansas  group  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  other  state  organizations  to  the  end  that  we  may  get  the 
benefit  of  all  possible  information  on  farm  electrification.” 

When  the  facts  are  gathered  and  interpreted  farmers  who 
are  still  dependent  on  animal  and  human  labor  will  know  how 
to  utilize  electricity  profitably.  And  farmers  who  already  receive 
electric  service  will  learn  how  to  make  greater  use  of  it. 


PUDLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Can  you  give  me  advice  on  the  follow¬ 
ing?  A  firm  in  Boston,  “Betty  Phillips,’ 
has  twice  sent  me  boxes  of  seasonal 
greeting  cards  which,  when  opened  dis¬ 
closed  a  note  saying  that  if  I  wished  to 
keep  the  cards  I  could  send  them  a  dollar 
bill  in  payment ;  if  desiring  not  to  keep 
them  I  could  mail  them  back,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  postage  was  inside.  Of  course  after 
the  package  is  opened  many  people 
would  rather  send  the  money  than  go.  to 
the  trouble  of  packing  up  the  cards,  tying 
them,  up  and  addressing  and  mailing. 
This  was  what  I  did  at  Christmas  but 
wrote  the  firm  and  told  them  I  disap¬ 
proved  of  such  business  methods,  and 
wanted  them  never  to  send  me  anything 
I  had  not  requested.  At  Easter  came 
another  package  which  I  have  not  opened 
(in  order  to  get  the  return  postage  you 
have  to  tear  the  package,  apart).  Now 
I'm  pestered  with  all  sorts  of  letters 
from  them  wanting  the  money  or  the 
package.  I  have  written  them  to  come 
after  the  package.  I  will  gladly  give  it 
to  them  or  I  will  turn  it  over  to  the 
sheriff  if  they  so  desire  and  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  it  from  him.  Have  written  the  Bos¬ 
ton  post  office  and  the  authorities  there 
say  there  is  no  way  to  abate  such  a 
nuisance.  It’s  a  very  small  matter,  but 
the  principle  involved  is  wrong.  If  they 
had  sent  advertising  material  and  then 
I  requested  seeing  the  cards,  I  wouldn  t 
think  anything  of  it,  but  it’s  certainly  an¬ 
other  one  of  the  pests  that  we  farmers 
have  to  worry  over.  H.  B.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

The  only  mistake  this  subscriber  made 
as  we  see  it,  was  in  paying  for  the  first 
shipment  of  cards  received.  The  more 
country  people  allow  themselves  to  be 
imposed  upon  in  this  way  the  more  they 
will  be.  If  everyone  receiving  a  package 
of  cards  would  refuse  either  to  pay  for 
them  or  return  them  the  annoyance 
would  soon  cease.  Make  a  fake  scheme 
unprofitable  and  it  will  soon  disappear. 

Two  days  ago  I  received  the  two  hogs 
from  Harry  T.  Crandall,  Cass  City, 
Mich.,  which  I  ordered  in  April,  1923. 
I  thank  you  as  well  as  Dr.  Bishop  for 
working  the  matter  up  for  me.  For  you 
started  the  ball  rolling,  which  -wound  up 
the  yarn.  I  shall  always  be  100  per  cent 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  the  most  profitable 
paper  for  the  farmer.  j.  m.  t. 

Maryland. 

We  desire  to  give  Mr.  Crandall  credit 


that  I  will  pay  $3.98  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  paint  (he  told  me  that  in  his  talk), 
but  it  states  I  am  to  pay  that  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  the  proof  of  the  picture,  and  the 
finished  one  will  be  mailed.  A  neighbor 
tells  me  now  that  she  had  a  picture  done 
of  her  little  boy  and  it  is  not  at  all  good, 
very  unlike  the  picture  given  to  them. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  these  peo¬ 
ple?  I  don’t  want  to  pay  $3.98  for  some¬ 
thing  to  throw  away,  and  ask  your  ad¬ 
vice.  Could  I  refuse  to  pay  the  money 
until  I  receive  the  finished  picture?  Or 
should  I  write  them,  stating  I  will  not 
pay  until  that  time?  If  this  is  just  a 
company  painting  pictures  to  make 
money,  and  not  an  art  school,  as  stated, 

I  shall  surely  refuse  to  do  business  with 
them.  I  did  not  sign  anything  whatever. 

New  York.  mbs.  p.  r.  m. 

This  is  the  old  “lucky  envelope  scheme’’ 
which  was  employed  by  Chicago  Portrait 
Company  until  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  drove  the  concern  out  of  it.  Any 
concern  employing  such  a  scheme  is,  of 
course,  a  fake  and  a  fraud.  Our  advice 
to  this  woman  is  to  refuse  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  agents  or  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  company  who  may  call  on 
you.  When  they  come  to  your  house, 
just  order  them  off  the  grounds.  The 
only  embarrassment  is  that  you  will  not 
be  able  to  recover  the  photograph  which 
you  gave  the  agent  from  which  to  make 
the  picture.  They  will  threaten  to  sue 
you,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  of  course, 
but  you  need  have  no  fear  that  any  con¬ 
cern  employing  this  fake  “lucky  envel¬ 
ope”  scheme  will  ever  dare  to  go  into 
court. 

Could  I  get  my  dividends  from  the 
Louisiana  Mutual  Oil  Corporation,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Osage  Gulf  and  Refining 
Company?  I  received  a  letter  from  W. 
O.  Craig,  first  time  in  about  two  years. 
He  is  the  one  who  got  me  to  buy  the 
shares  from  Louisiana  Mutual  Oil  Cor¬ 
poration.  Now  he  wants  me  to  buy  more 
shares  in  the  United  Metals  Company  of 
Dallas,  Tex.  But  he  never  gives  me  any 
dividends  on  the  shares  I  did  buy  before. 
Now  he  wants  me  to  buy  more.  Let  me 
know  what  you  think  about  it.  I  am 
sending  you  the  letter  I  received  from  W. 
O.  Craig.  P.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

This  subscriber  purchased  280  shares 
of  stock  of  the  Louisiana  Mutual  Oil 
Corporation,  and  as  usual  has  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  dividends,  and  naturally  no 
refund  of  his  money,  once  it  has  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  coffers  of  these  promoters. 
An  investigation  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  promoters  were  arrested  and  indicted 
by  the  postal  inspectors  on  the  charge  of 
conducting  a  stock  selling  scheme  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  of  stock  of  the  Mc- 


The  National  Committee  referred 
to  by  Governor  Davis  is  composed 
of  economists  and  engineers  repre¬ 
senting  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  the  Depart ment  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Power  Farming  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America,  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association. 


A  booklet  has  been  published  by 
the  National  Committee.  Read  it 
and  pass  it  along  to  your  neighbor. 
It  will  be  sent  on  request  free  of 
charge.  Write  for  it  either  to  Dr. 
E.  A.  White,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  58  E.  Washington  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  or  to  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  at  29 
West  39th  Street,  New  York  City. 


for  filling  this  order  after  13  months  and 
much  prodding  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
other  sources.  Pressure  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  may  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  final  result. 

Do  you  know  the  Bristol  Photo  Play 
Studios?  I  write  photo  plays.  I  paid 
them  $25.  I  am  old  and  we  are  poor, 
and  have  to  work  for  all  we  have.  They 
tvped  my  play  plot  and  agreed  to  sell  it 
for  the  $25.  It  is  nearly  four  months 
since  they  got  the  money,  and  have  not 
sold  it  yet.  If  they  have  they  have  kept 
the  money,  I  have  their  contract  and 
agreements  and  think  they  have  sold  it 
by  now.  If  they  have  and  are  keeping 
my  money,  what  can  I  do?  I.  C. 

Ohio. 


Keesport  Gas  and  Oil  Company,  which 
was  another  name  for  the  Mutual.  This 
indictment  naturally  put  the  companies 
out  of  business.  Now,  along  comes  the 
miracle  man,  W.  O.  Craig,  the  former 
president  of  the  Mutual  company,  invit¬ 
ing  all  the  former  stockholders  to  share 
with  him  the  enormous  profits  which 
would  be  automatically  thrust  upon  them 
by  donating  $100  for  preferred  stock  in 
this  new  mining  company,  to  pay  12  per 
cent.  This  subscriber  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  fact  that  he  financed  the  old  Mutual 
company,  but  is  attracted  by  the  glowing 
promises  to  counteract  his  losses  in  the 
alluring  mining  game.  Experience  has 


I 


Hj4,  Power  Cultivator 

Cpi  Does  work  of  4  men  or  I  horse- 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fast 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steered; 
simple,  sturdy.  Automatic  lubrication, 
dust-proof  working  parts  and  our  own 
4-H.P., 4-cycle  air-cooled  engine. 

Uses  hand  or  light  horse  tools. 

M.B.M.  Manufacturing 
182  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,' 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

Unusual  money  making  opportunity  for  salesmen,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  selling  implements  or  dairy  supplies  direct 
to  farmers,  to  take  over  5  or  6  counties. 

All  our  good  men  are  making  unusual  big  commissions 
as  our  records  will  show  you. 

Salesmen  must  own  auto.  Commission  deal,  includ¬ 
ing  a  commission  on  repeat  orders  from  local  agents 
the  salesman  appoints. 

Address,  giving  details  about  yourself. 

THE  BURTON  PACE  COMPANY  (Est.  1014) 

Dept.  SSSS  ri201-ll  Cortland  St.  Chicago.  III. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Page  Milker.  The  new  portable  model*. 
Sell  readily  because  lowerpilce.no  installation  and  superior  patents 


The  originators  of  this  scheme  have 
been  charged  with  using  the  United 
States  mails  to  defraud,  and  the  scheuie 
is  called  a  “scenario  bucketshop.”  It  is 
said  that  more  than  2,000  parties  sub¬ 
mitted  scenarios  to  the  concern  for  ap¬ 
praisal  and  disposition,  but  not  one  man¬ 
uscript  was  ever  corrected,  revised  or 
sold.  Two  directors’  names  have  been 
withheld  thus  far,  but  one  director  and 
the  manager  have  been  arrested  and  held 
under  bail.  There  will  no  doubt  be  many 
similar  complaints  to  the  above  from  our 
Ohio  reader,  but  the  money  is  hopelessly 
lost,  and  was  from  the  start.  We  have 
referred  to  the  proposition  before,  and 
hope  none  of  our  other  readers  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  allurements. 

A  young  man  representing  himself  to 
be  a  student  of  the  Eastern  Art  C’om- 
panv,  26  Custom  House  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  was  opening  up  a  school  in  Patch- 
ogue.  He  had  me  draw  an  envelope,  and 
upon  drawing  one,  said  I  was  lucky,  and 
that  for  advertising  purposes  they  would 
have  their  professor  paint  a  picture  for 
me  from  a  photograph.  He  said  the  pro¬ 
fessor  would  paint  it  himself  while  giving 
a  lesson  to  his  class.  I  gave  him  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  my  baby,  and  they  stated  they 
would  show  me  proof.  He  also  gave  me 
a  receipt  for  my  picture,  which  states 


shown  that  it  takes  lots  of  will  power  to 
leave  these  “come-back-get-rich”  schemes 
severely  alone. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
inclosed  circular,  Textile  Mills  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.?  It  does  not  look  just 
right  to  me.  I  have  been  getting  circu¬ 
lars  from  them  for  a  year ;  but  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  got  one  like  this. 

Ohio.  mbs.  s.  w.  b. 

Textile  Mills  Co.  is  engaged  in  selling 
remnants,  and  to  lead  the  recipient  of 
the  circular  letter  to  believe  she  is  getting 
something  for  nothing  a  check  for  $5  is 
enclosed  to  apply  on  an  order.  This  is 
a  worn-out  trick  employed  by  many  ques¬ 
tionable  concerns.  No  house  having  re¬ 
gard  for  its  standing  would  resort  to 
such  a  shallow  subterfuge. 

Buffalo  Better  Business  Bureau  issues 
a  note  of  warning  concerning  “Sinclair 
Motors,”  which  exists  only  on  paper,  but 
the  proposed  location  of  which  is  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Automobile  promotions  are  so 
common  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
anyone  should  take  the  bait  at  this  lare 
date.  There  are  already  too  many  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  line,  from  the  view  that 
the  capacity  of  the  established  manufac¬ 
turers  exceeds  the  consumption  of  cars. 


It’s  a  Big  Satisfaction  to  Own  a 

UNADILLA  SILO 

THERE’S  a  feeling  of  security  goes  with  it.  You  know 
you’ve  got  a  tower  of  strength  to  guard  all  your  valuable 
silage  safely  thru  each  season.  You  know  your  investment 
is  good  because  of  the  many  years  of  faithful  service  yout 
Unadilla  will  give  you. 

Every  time  you  use  it — twice  a  day  for  6  or  7  months 
each  year,  you'll  appreciate  its  convenience,  safety  and 
labor  saving.  No  hard,  tiresome,  pitching  silage  up  and 
overhead.  The  Unadilla  opening  is  continuous  —  you  just 
push  silage  out  at  its  own  level.  The  doors  never  freeze  in 
or  stick.  The  fasteners  form  a  wide  ladder,  safe  and  easy  as 
a  stairway.  Door  front  comes  fully  assembled.  These  are 
some  of  the  features  that  have  made  the  Unadilla  the  choice 
of  more  practical  dairy  owners  in  the  East,  than  any  two 
other  makes  taken  together. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  the  Unadilla  Silo.  They  are  of 
real  value  to  you.  So  SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 

Special  early  order  discounts  make  a  real  saving.  Whether 
you  buy  now  or  later,  you  can  get  a  Unadilla  on 
easy  terms. 


Box  C 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Unadilla.  N.Y. 


827 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  isnot  acommercial  agency, 
We  make  no  charge. 


™EJEW$H  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, wC- 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


First  class  Farmer  and  Manager  for  600  Acre  lime  rock . 
soil  farm  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Won 
derfu)  miid  climate,  perfect  water  and  water  works.  All 
new  Equipment,  Machinery,  Tractors,  etc.,  new  Build- 
inge  and  three  new  Silos.  Farm  located  on  main  Maca¬ 
dam  Highway,  near  schools  and  colleges  and  adjacent 
to  thriving  hanking  towns.  Applicant  must  be  under 
iO  years  otage,  well  and  active.  Wonderful  opportunity 
for  the  right  party  on  one  of  the  best  and  most  fertile 
blue  grass  farms  in  America.  Highest  salary  and  per¬ 
manent  position.  References  required. 

Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer,  care  Kilmer  8  Co..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Efficient  Farm  Workers — 

An  Agricultural  Service  Agency  for  better 
farm  employment.  We  supply  experienced 
managers,  herdsmen,  dairymen,  poultrymen, 
gardeners,  couples,  tractioneers  and  other 
farm  and  estate  help.  We  list  agricultural 
help  and  positions  throughout  the  East. 

C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO. 

Farm  Agency  &  Agricultural  Engineers 
140  Cedar  St..  N.  Y.  Tel.  Rector  6760 


The  Olivia  Sage  School  of  Practical  Nursing 

offers  a  one-year’s  course  in  special  bedside  nurs¬ 
ing  to  a  limited  number  of  women.  Classes  are 
formed  quarterly.  Pupils  receive  maintenance, 
uniform  and  salary  Apply  to  DIRECTOR.  New  Yorklnfir- 
mary  for  Women  and  Children,  321  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Single  young  men,  milkers  and 
teamsters,  with  practical  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences;  good  opportunity.  Write  BURLIN¬ 
GAME,  HUTCHINS  &  KING,  Inc.,  7  Water  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  white,  no  children;  man  to 
work  on  farm;  woman  to  do  cooking  and 
light  housework;  up-to-date  conveniences  and 
homelike  surroundings;  wages  $75  per  month 
and  board,  washing,  etc.  JOSEPH  O.  OANBY, 
Hulmeville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  in  modern  cow 
barn;  registered  Holsteins;  wages,  $65  per 
month  and  board;  could  also  use  two  or  three 
men  to  milk  and  feed  test  cows;  wages  for  this 
class  of  work  $80  to  $100  and  hoard,  depending 
upon  experience  aDd  ability;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  WINTERTHUR  FARMS, 
Winterthur.  Del. 


WANTED — A  married  man  able  and  willing  to 
work;  must  be  honest,  sober  and  a  clean  dry- 
hand  milker;  wife  to  do  washing  for  family  of 
three;  6  cows  to  milk,  1  horse,  garden  and 
lawn  to  care  for;  no  farming  done;  cottage, 
vegetables  and  milk  furnished;  good  wages 
paid.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  200,  Huntington, 


SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm,  best  of  buildings 
and  equipment;  wages  $50  a  month,  hoard 
and  room;  house  for  married  man  at  $70. 
BELLE  ELLEN  STOCK  FARMS,  Branchville, 
27,  J. 


FAMILY  to  care  for  herd  of  registered  cattle; 

experienced;  will  consider  single  help;  state 
wages.  BROOKE  STONER,  Hanover,  Pa. 


WANTED  to  assist  in  raising  pheasants,  two 
single  men;  can  also  use  one  or  two  strong 
women  for  same  purpose;  state  age  and  wages 
expected.  Apply  THE  HUDSON  GAME  FARMS, 
Hudson,  Ohio. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  to  take  position  in 
boys’  school;  middle-aged  country  people  with¬ 
out  children  preferred;  some  experience  in  poul¬ 
try  raising,  dairying,  gardening,  care  of  green¬ 
house  or  some  other  line  of  country  work  de¬ 
sired;  tobacco  users  need  not  applv;  for  infor¬ 
mation  write  to  CHAS.  JOHNSON,  Kis-Lyn, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  one  who  understands 
taking  care  of  fruit  and  vegetables  raised  on 
city  lot,  and.  wants  to  make  home  for  herself 
and  family  of  two;  house  with  modern  im¬ 
provements;  in  town  about  7,000  inhabitants; 
Eastern  Pennsylvania:  Protestant  of  good  char¬ 
acter.  ADVERTISER  5350,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman  wanted,  good  chance 
to  learn  business  on  large  commercial  farm; 
state  age,  nationality,  wages  expected,  etc. 
LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FARM  helper,  single,  some  experience,  to  work 
on  small  Westchester  farm;  state  experience, 
age,  nationality,  salary  expected  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5347,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  laundress  for  hoys’  sehoql; 

understands  the  work;  salary  $60  month  and 
maintenance;  also  general  supply  woman,  $00; 
assistant  seamstress,  $50;  if  married  position 
for  husband:  no  children  or  tobacco.  W. 
GRANT  FANCHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  with  incubator  and  brooders;  none 
but  men  of  proven  ability  who  can  show  re¬ 
sults  need  apply;  send  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Two  girls  as  waitress  and  chamber¬ 
maid  in  private  family;  all  modern  conven¬ 
iences.  MRS.  JOHN  E.  CALHOUN,  Cornwall, 
Conn. 


STEADY  job  for  first-class  married  milker  and 
farm  hand;  $70  per  month,  usual  privileges; 
could  use  grown  son.  BOX  656,  Cobbleskill, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  cook  and  gardener  (handy 
man);  country  place;  all-year  position;  Long 
Island  A.  I.  OLVANY,  67  West  12th  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Responsible  single  man  for  dairy 
barn;  modern  equipment,  milking  machines, 
milking  25  head  of  Holsteins  at  present;  have 
considerable  young  stock;  30  miles  from  New 
York  on  Lackawanna;  modern  living  conditions; 
extra  good  board;  wages  $75  or  more  ifi  yon 
are  worth  it.  KNOLLCROFT  FARM,  Lyons, 
N.  J.  Tel.  Millington  17-F-13. 


WANTED — Assistant  cook  for  Summer  hoard¬ 
ing  house  of  125  persons,  situated  in  New 
York  State,  50  miles  from  New  York  City.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  5354,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  general  work,  country  place,  drive  Ford, 
garden.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


GOOD  plain  cook  required  June  15;  gentleman’s 
family  of  four;  spending  three  months  at 
farm  house  near  New  Preston,  Conn.;  no  house¬ 
work  out  of  kitchen;  reply  stating  wages  to 
E.  B.  G.,  224  Brooklawn  Ave.,  Bridgeport, 

Conn. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  woman  to  cook  for 
club  of  10  teachers;  write  SKIDMORJE 
HOUSE,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  competent  woman  for  cooking  in 
a  small  boarding  house;  also  two  waitresses. 
Address  R.  M.  SANFORD,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  housework;  family  of 
two  adults;  quiet  home,  conveniences;  write 
fully,  stating  wages.  BOX  76,  Waldwick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  that  don't  use  tobacco 
ou  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  $60  a  month  to  a 
man  able  to  handle  a  team  and  handy  with 
tools;  must  be  able  and  willing  to  do  a  day’s 
work  6  days  a  week;  state  age,  height,  weight, 
and  experience.  LONGSTREET  POULTRY 
FARM,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — On  large  commercial  poultry  farm, 
single  man  to  care  for  the  layers,  drive  a 
Ford  truck,  and  help  market  the  eggs,  poultry 
and  fruit;  job  will  pay  $100  per  month  soon 
as  man  shows  he  is  worth  it,  $00  first  month; 
describe  yourself  and  your  experience;  if  you 
use  tobacco  please  don’t  apply.  ADVERTISER 
5355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good,  reliable,  single  man  to  work 
on  farm  near  Vineland,  N.  J.;  general  farm¬ 
ing,  dairy  and  poultry;  good  salary  and  board; 
answer  promptly;  references  required.  Address 
340  CLINTON  ST.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework  in  country;  $40 
month.  MRS.  E.  ACKERT,  Rhinebeek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  or  woman  to  do  general 
housework,  small  country  house,  and  help 
with  two  small  children.  Write  PETTIT,  105 
East  22d  St.,  New  York. 


WOMAN  for  housework,  references,  20  miles 
from  Boston.  F.  S.  MORTON,  South  Sudbury, 
Mass. 


WANTED — General  houseworker,  no  washing; 

family  two;  good  cook,  waitress;  quiet,  hap¬ 
py  country  home;  wages  $60;  references.  MRS. 
GLEN  WRIGHT,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


MARRIED  man  on  dairy  farm,  with  house, 
firewood,  garden  spot  and  milk;  state  wages 
and  experience.  ADVERTISER  5357,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man  able  to  milk  and 
drive  a  team;  farm  in  Westchester  County; 
write  stating  full  particulars  and  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  experienced  in  crops  and  ma¬ 
chinery  for  outside  work  on  farm;  wages  $100 
month  to  right  man,  house,  milk,  potatoes, 
fruit,  privileges.  SCHAENEN  FARM,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN,  with  house,  firewood,  garden  spot 
and  milk;  state  wages  and  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5358,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager,  more  than  average  ability 
open;  lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience; 
specialty  Guernsey  cattle;  good  judge;  advanced 
registry;  world’s  record;  showing;  certified 
milk;  record  spotless;  successful,  profitable  re¬ 
sults;  married,  34.  BOX  186,  Averin  Park, 
N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  man  wishes  position  as  housekeeper 
for  bachelor  or  cook  for  farm  help;  $75 
month  and  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  5361, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  Vermonter,  with  best  of 
references  as  to  character  and  ability;  strict¬ 
ly  temperate,  no  tobacco;  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  farm  work;  desires  a  responsible 
position.  ADVERTISER  5343,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  at  present  employed,  wishes 
to  make  a  change;  if  you  have  a  first-class 
proposition  to  offer  a  first-class  man  who  can 
get  results,  write  to  ADVERTISER  5345,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  desires  position  in  Sullivan  or  Wayne 
County  on  poultry  farm;  no  farming;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  5352,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  good  all  around  farmer,  hon¬ 
est  worker,  looking  for  work  any  where  with¬ 
in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
within  75  miles.  Write  to  MR.  WALTER 
LAYTON,  R.  P.  D.  1,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — Herdsman,  married,  life 
experience  with  purebred  and  g’-ade,  can  pro¬ 
duce  certified  milk;  furnish  best  of1  reference; 
last  position  three  years;  open  for  position 
right  away.  ERNEST  A.  McMAHON,  Bradford, 
Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  middle-aged,  American,  seeks 
permanent  place;  good  records  on  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  brooding,  construction;  best  references. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5364,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  American  farmer,  age  45,  mar¬ 
ried,  with  family  of  boys,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  at  once  as  working  farm  manager;  life  ex¬ 
perience  at  dairy  and  general  farming;  good 
references.  JOHN  BALLARD,  Highwood,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


FARM  superintendent  open  for  position  or 
would  hire  for  later  appointment;  prac¬ 
tical,  college  trained,  39,  experienced  with 
help,  registered  stock  and  handling  large  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  commercial  way;  state  particulars, 
ADVERTISER  5359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  honest,  reliable,  hard 
worker;  graduate  of  agricultural  college;  mar¬ 
ried,  Protestant,  33  years  old.  440  CLINTON 
ST.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  assistant,  2  years’  experience, 
desires  position,  modern  plant;  Southern  Jer¬ 
sey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5363,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  practical.  college  graduate, 
single,  Christian,  open  for  engagement.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5362,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  experienced,  married,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  state  wages,  etc.  ADVERTISER  5360, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  or  test  milker 
by  experienced  American;  single,  age  36; 
good  feeder,  milker  and  calf  raiser;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  5365,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  estate;  Holland;  married 
man,  one  child;  farm,  garden  and  dairy  ex¬ 
perience;  good  references.  BOX  33,  Little 
Falls,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Position  by  married  man,  35,  as 
gardener  on  country  estate;  life  experience, 
drive  car,  Fordson  tractor,  milk  cows,  care 
chickens,  handy  with  tools;  two  boys,  age  10 
and  13;  wife  will  board  1  to  3  men  or  help  in 
house  2  or  3  days  per  week;  14  years  in  last 
place;  5  years  in  present;  state  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  5370,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  to  learn  poultry  keep¬ 
ing;  only  several  hours  daily  or  several  days 
weekly  work  needed;  gives  opportunity  to  look 
around;  separate  dwelling.  PLUM  FARM,  R. 
2,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

65-AORE  farm  for  sale,  good  dairy  and  chicken 
farm;  in  town  of  Crawford;  1%  miles  from 
bus  line;  good  hunting  section.  LAURENCE 
VAN  AMBURGH,  R.  1,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 145-aere  dairy,  stock  or  grain  farm, 
Central  New  Jersey;  level,  fertile  land;  8- 
room  house;  lots  of  good  buildings;  convenient 
to  market;  $6,000  cash  required.  ADVERTISER 
5287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Jersey  farm,  15  to  25  acres;  some 
wood;  near  water;  no  stock;  about  seven- 
room  house,  improvements;  Morris  County  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  5312,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 70-acre  farm,  near  Mt.  Holyoke 
College;  educate  your  daughters  while  they 
board  at  home.  CHARLES  E.  PRESTON,  own¬ 
er,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

WANTED — Farm,  from  150  to  300  acres;  pre¬ 
fer  Albany  section.  ADVERTISER  5319,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  30  acres;  good  buildings; 

some  fruit;  well  watered;  suitable  poultry;  1 
mile  from  railroad,  trolley,  village.  Normal 
school.  LOUIS  E.  PALEN,  New  Paltz,  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

NEW  8-room  cottage,  all  modern  improvements; 

two  acres  land;  by  State  road;  near  station; 
overlooking  Connecticut  River;  new  20x40  hen¬ 
house;  two  new  brooder  houses;  garage.  REV. 
E.  A.  SWENSON,  Chester,  Conn. 

GENERAL  fn-m,  128  acres,  two  sets  buildings, 
small  water-power  mill;  views,  description. 
M.  S.  NICHOLS,  Purcellville,  Va. 

WANTED — To  rent,  poultry  farm  near  good  mar¬ 
kets.  E.  D.  ARMSTRONG,  Box  111,  South¬ 
ampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  farm  adjoining  town,  splendid  location; 

machinery.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 

TWIN  FARMS,  number  one,  88  acres,  3  houses, 
barn,  silo;  number  two,  65  acres,  both  living 
spring  water;  delightful  Summer  homes  over¬ 
looking  Chenango  Valley;  five  miles  from  Bing¬ 
hamton;  good  road,  first-class  market,  paradise 
for  sportsman.  E.  P.  McKINNEY,  103  Henry 
St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

COAL  business  and  cooper  shop  and  hay  and 
straw  shipping  on  C.  N.  E.  Railroad;  a  good 
business  proposition;  owner  dead;  large  10-room 
house,  hot  water  heat,  fine  porches  and  lawn 
and  13  acres  land;  650  trees  of  all  kinds;  good 
terms  to  right  party.  Address  MRS.  L.  SMITH, 
Elizaville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Eight-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  lot  100x500,  spring  creek,  fruit  trees, 
garage,  concrete  sidewalks;  excellent  poultry 
farm;  15  minutes  from  market  of  400,000  peo¬ 
ple  WM.  B.  WOOD,  5  Lanlng  Building,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE — Poor  health  and  business 
interests  in  Florida  cause  for  selling  my 
home  for  50  years  in  Southern  Cayuga  County; 
house  will  all  city  conveniences;  no  better  land 
out  doors;  equipped  to  make  money  in  poultry, 
hay  and  grain,  fruit;  64%  acres;  near  high  and 
other  schools,  churches  and  hard  roads;  come 
and  see  it.  JOHN  I.  BOWER,  King  Ferry, 
N.  X.  j 

FOR  RENT — Chicken  and  truck  farm  located 
between  Morris  Plains  and  Mount  Tabor,  on 
the  D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad,  35  miles  from  New 
York  City;  the  trolley  crosses  and  stops  on  the 
farm;  will  rent  for  three  years  and  more;  rent 
reasonable;  telephone  Morristown  1042.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5346,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  for  sale,  156  acres,  in  town  Walkill;  in 
best  farming  section;  one  mile  from  State 
road  and  school.  LAURENCE  VAN  AMBURGH, 
R.  1,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  with  splendid  7-room  resi¬ 
dence,  barn,  incubator  cellar  and  modern  poul¬ 
try  buildings  to  accommodate  1,000  or  mor« 
layers;  orchard,  timber  and  everytnlng  to  make 
an  Ideal  home;  located  1%  miles  from  Louisa, 
Virginia,  with  five  churehes,  high  school,  main 
line  railroad,  etc.;  consists  of  302  acres  hut 
will  sell  50  or  more  acres  with  small  cash  pay¬ 
ment  and  terms  to  suit;  will  arrange  for 
monthly  payments  if  desired;  write  direct  to 
owner  DR.  J.  H.  CRUM,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — 175-acre  hillside  farm;  90  acres 
tillable,  balance  wood;  running  spring  water 
to  house  and  milk  house;  large  basement  barn 
and  hen  house;  7-room  house,  in  good  condition; 
including  tools;  a  bargain  at  $2,700,  $1,500 

cash;  balance  terms.  E.  GAMESTER,  Lock- 
wood,  N.  Y. 

EQUIPPED  poultry  farm  near  Lakewood,  N.  J., 
$2,500  cash,  $2,000  remain  on  mortgage.  See 
WM.  A.  HAVENS,  434  Ridge  Ave.,  Lakewood, 
N.  J. 

POR  SALE — Hudson  Valley  fruit  farm,  1,000 
bearing  apple  trees,  also  pears,  cherries, 
plums,  grapes,  berries,  etc.;  83  acres,  3  dwell¬ 
ings;  90  miles  from  New  York;  will  divide. 
RALPH  YOUNG,  Lake  Katrine,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 235  acres  bordering  on  Seneca 
Lake,  near  city  of  Geneva,  in  beautiful  Fin¬ 
ger  Lakes  region  of  Western  New  York;  large 
colonial  house;  two  tenant  houses;  good  build¬ 
ings;  good  fences;  land  under  drained;  never 
failing  water  supply;  40  acres  excellent  orchard, 
apples  and  pears;  dairy  of  30  cows;  one-half 
mile  lake  front;  can  be  sold  in  cottage  sites; 
25  acres  woodland;  convenient  location:  moder¬ 
ate  priee  and  terms;  owner,  ADVERTISER 
5366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 248  acres  rich  hay  land, 
9  rooms,  $3,000.  BOX  206,  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  X. 


EXCHANGE — My  home,  every  improvement; 

garage;  8  minutes  to  depot;  2,000  eommuters; 
6  rooms,  hath;  price  $10,000;  want  smalt  farm, 
near  water  preferred.  C.  E.  FOWBHL,  Freeport, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm  in  North  Jersey  along 
Lackawanna  preferred;  reasonable  price  ami 
easy  terms.  JOSEPH  H.  JONES,  No.  99  Mills 
St.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


25- ACRE  fruit-poultry  farm  near  Ithaca;  good 
house;  $1,000,  easy  terms.  I.  DAVIS,  Slate- 
ville  Springs,  N.  Y. 


THREE  farms  for  sale,  84,  130,  150  acres  re¬ 
spectively;  price  $2,300,  $2,700  and  $6,500; 
terms,  small  payment  down,  balance  long  term, 
mortgage  on  the  amortization  plan.  Write  W. 
W.  ROUNDS,  Hannibal,  N.  Y.,  if  interested. 


FOR  SALE — 5  and  10-aere  tracts  of  land  or 
more,  adjoining  village  of  Northport,  L.  1., 
%  mile  to  station  to  New  York;  fine  local  mar¬ 
kets;  suited  for  poultry  also  building  lots; 
prices  $300  per  acre  and  up,  terms  easy;  an¬ 
swer  at  once;  39  miles  to  New  York.  DR.  GEO. 
H.  DONAHUE,  Owner,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


CHRISTIAN  couple  with  child  want  board  on 
real  farm;  fishing;  no  other  boarders;  must 
be  clean,  comfortable;  good  plain  food.  AD- 
V  ERTISER  5353,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  A  I  ARM  in  the  Berkshires,  three  furnished 
rooms;  elderly  couple.  MRS.  0.  LIND 
Stephen  town,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Six 
WILLIAM 
N.  J. 


pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 
H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


PRODUCE  your  own  honey.  Circular 
\  AN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Ind. 


free. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them  ?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W  WIND 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80;  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


kfJUUJ  Jl 
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with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  sooth¬ 
ing  and  refreshing  in  the  sick  room;  excellent 
gift  for  sweetheart  and  friends;  3  lbs.  $1  25- 
postage  paid;  remit  with  order.’ 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


wheat  $6;  two,  $11.50;  10  lbs.,  delivered,  3d 
zone,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.80;  very  attractive 

larger  lots  in  pails.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTE 

chine. 


D — Second-hand  Hlnman  milking 

W.  A.  TAYLOR,  Yardville,  N. 


nia- 

3. 


FOR  SALE— Two  large  Hall  mammoth  Jncu- 
uators  with  thermostats  and  water  trays* 
good  condition.  GLENVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
Rockville,  Conn.  ’ 


O/VUTi- 


*i7aige  on 


i  .  ,  -T’  ifiiM  jlir 

t  used  one  season;  will  sell 

for  $.>0.  Address  PA  I  RAC  RES,  New  Rochelle, 

JN.  x . 


1  — Two  electri<‘  stoves;  paid  $250  and 

$lo0  respectively;  will  sell  for  $75  and  $50- 
used  very  little;  reason  for  selling,  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  run  when  run  by  servants;  idea)  for 
when  used  by  self.  Address  FAIR- 
ACRES,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid 
zones;  60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50; 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus, 


.,  $2;  buek- 
first  three 
buckwheat, 
N.  Y. 


€\  AiV/\  a  a  "  J  L  *  ’  |IV  vlvl  1  V  U  f 

I>  LWTw.n™’  immediate  shipment  requested. 
P.  SCHWARTZ,  232  Columbus  Ave.,  New  York, 


FOR  SALE — Cheap;  Fordson  tractor,  never  used 
hor  particulars  apply  VILLAGE  HOARD,  East 
Roekaway,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


teed.  G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Junction, 


HBARTc£i?"J&™&.  ET  !3!  Ml"«- 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont 
gal.;  6  gals.,  $2.10  gal.; 
30c;  10-lb.  pail  sugar,  $2.75 
anteed.  BERT  PRESCOTT, 


maple  syrup,  $2.25 
1  lb.  cakes  sugar, 
;  satisfaction  guar- 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Hay  slings,  farm  dump  cart 

made  to  order  and  harness,  bean  spray  pump’ 
all  good  condition.  WILFORD  WOOD  146 
Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


vcarm — o,4w  candee  incubator, 
large  size  heater  with  latest  r  julator;  has 
turned  out  good  hatches  this  season;  $275  takes 
it.  RICH  POULTRY  FARMS,  Hobart,  N  Y. 

OLD  TJ.  S.  stamps  wanted  if  you  have  anv 
previous  to  1870;  write  for  price  list 
EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  Scio,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  man,  without  family,  desires  Sum¬ 

mer  board  on  farm,  vicinity  New  York 
where  there  are  no  other  boarders,  although  no 
objection  to  children;  state  nearest  railroad 
station,  size  and  character  of  farm,  what  fam- 
consists  of;  liberal  pay  if  satisfactory.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  o367,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARD  WANTED — Three  rooms  and  board  for 
the  Summer  for  nervous  convalescent  and 
his  companion  on  a  farm  about  one  hour  from 
New*  York;  no  children  or  other  boarders;  farm 
must  have  all  modern  conveniences  and  good 
food;  will  pay  well  if  suited;  state  terms  and 
all  particulars.  WILLIAM  DEGENER  114 
East  23d  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Boarders  in 
ADVERTISER  5369, 


pleasant  country  home, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  saw  mill  in  A1  condition; 

also  Witte  log  and  tree  saw;  describe  fully 
J.  C.  S.  WILSON,  Export,  Pa. 


HONEY,  thick,  delicious:  5  lbs.  $1  postpaid; 

sample  5c.  C.  TIMMERMAN,  R.  3,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Good  second-hand  stone  crusher; 

give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5368, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POR  SALE — Westinghouse  thrasher,  Westing- 
house  feeder,  steel  tank.  R.  P.  NELSON, 
Springboro,  Pa. 


Pipe 

Wrndi 


Has  a  thousand 
uses  around  the 
house,  the  farm 
and  on  the  car. 
It’s  made  to 
stand  hard  work 
— even  abuse. 


Has  insert  jaw  in 
handle,  replace¬ 
able  when  worn; 
strong  steel  frame 
and  protecting 
guards  for  adjust¬ 
ing  nut.  8  sizes 
— 6  to  48  inches. 
Mechanics  prefer 
Trimo  Tools  — 
and  all  dealers 
sell  them. 


TRIMONT  MFG.  CO. 
ROXBURY,  MASS. 


OTHER 
TRIMO 
TOOLS 
in  elude 
Mo  n  k  e  y 
Wren  ches, 
C  ft  a  i  n 
Wrenches 
and  Pipe 
Cutters.  In¬ 
sist  on  TRI¬ 
MO. 


r 


NEW  Kelly  Cord 


For  Commercial  Use 


* In  ~de — str~  uct~d f 


Galvanized  T  T 

METAL  O I  JLO 


J7RECT  it  easily  —  in 
spare  time.  Screw¬ 
driver  and  wrench  only 
tools  needed.  Low  in  first 
cost — and  no  silo  built  gives 
better  service.-  Freeze-proof 
-fire-proof —  storm¬ 
proof.  If  you  want  to  know 
just  how  good  the  genuine  Rots 
“In-de-str-uct-o”  Silo  really  is, 
write  for  new  book,  written  by 
Rom,  Owners  in  every  corn- 
growing  state.  Forty  pages 

of  convincing  proof l  Mail 

the  coupon  for  prices  and  full 
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ROSS 

Ensilage  Cutters 

BUILT  for  heavy  duty.  Always  run3  smooth 
*-*  and  steady— because  it  is  a  sturdy,  powerful, 
low-speed  machine.  Always  cuts  slick  and  clean. 
No  chewing  or  mashing.  Ball-bearing  end- 
thrust.  Positive  knife  adjustment.  Check  the  cou¬ 
pon  if  you  want  the  facts  regarding  the  best 
cutter  money  can  buy. 

E.  W.  ROSS  c“lHSVSm  CO. 

Successors  to  The  E.  W.  Ross  Co..  Est.  1850 

Dept.309,  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 
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Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

101  Broad  Street  Uticu,  N.  Y. 


Roofing? 

Buying  the  best 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof  in 
years  of  service  you  can  buy.  (We  make  stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sla.  73.  Middletown,  0. 


PURE  IRON 


DITCHER 
TERRACER 

Actually  turned  one  flooded  acre  into 
his  record  crop  payer.  Makes  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  cash  crop  gains^ 

Send  for  Free  Book 

and  10  Day  Free  Trial 
Offer.  Works  In  any 
soil.  Horses  or  Trac¬ 
tor.  AH  steel,  adjust¬ 
able.  reversible.  Doesi 
work  of  100  rnen.  Open 
drainage  .tiling:  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Lov.  price. 

Owensboro  Ditcher 

&  Grader  Co.,  Inc.  -  ^  _  . 

Bo*  2034  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Philadelphia 

SILOS 

25  years  and  still  leading 

OPENING  ROOFS 
WOOD  TANKS 

Write  for  free  Catalogue,  easy 
payment  plan  and  LOW  CASH 
PRICES.  “When  you  want  a 
Silo— See  SCHLICHTER.” 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

10  S.  18th  St..  Box  R.  Philadelphia,  P... 


— an  extra  rugged  tire  that 
will  stand  up  under  the  rough 
all-around  service  tires  are 
called  upon  to  give  on  the  fa  rm 

It  doesn’t  need  much  examination  of  the  new 
Kelly  Cord  to  convince  a  car-owner  that  here  is  a 
real  tire. 

The  new  Kelly  Cord  has  all  the  good  qualities 
of  the  famous  Kelly  Kant-Slip,  plus  extra  strong 
sidewalls  and  a  much  more  massive  tread,  with 
reinforced  shoulders  that  add  to  the  life  of  the  tire. 

Developed  originally  to  meet  the  need  for  a 
dependable  pneumatic  truck  tire,  the  new  Kelly 
Cord  has  been  giving  such  phenomenal  service 
that  our  dealers  and  the  public  alike  demanded  it 
in  sizes  suitable  for  passenger  cars  and  the  smaller 
trucks. 

Now  you  can  get  it  in  all  sizes  from  30x3% 
up  to  40x8. 

Whether  your  driving  is  done  over  ‘‘hard” 
roads  or  rutted  dirt  roads,  the  new  Kelly  Cord  will 
give  you  unequalled  service. 

Try  one  on  your  car  or  truck. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

250  West  57th  St.  : :  New  York 


IT  PAYS 


to  Own  One 

Because  it  lasts  many  years  longer — 
costs  less  per  year — keeps  silage  better 
— than  any  ordinary  stave  silo.  ProOea 
by  experience,  wherever  used. 

And  there’s  a  good,  sound  reason — • 
Craine  scientific  3  -  Wall  construction. 
Inside  the  upright  staves.  Over  this, 
the  waterproof,  frost-stopping  Silafelt. 
Then  the  continuous  Crainelox  Spiral 
Hooping  that  tightly  binds  the  whole 
silo  together.  Here’s  real  strength  that 
saves  you  repair  and 
replacement  costs. 

Look  into  the  silo  question 
before  you  invest.  Get 
our  catalog  non*. 

Special  discounts  on 
early  orders. 

Time  payments  if  desired. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL 

SILOS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  t 
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Thirteen  Years  on  th 


Entered  as  Second-ClasOy.'Ver,  Juno  26,  1876.  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  York.  N.  *  O  p  '*'«  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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TRUE  STORY.— Now  right  at  the 
start,  if  you  are  looking  for  a  hard  luck, 
pity-the-poor-farmer  story,  you  would 
better  quit  before  you  waste  any  time 
on  this  one.  If  you  yearn  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  acquiring  untold  wealth 
by  a  bold,  back-to-the-land  move,  go  talk  to  any  good, 
live-wire  real  estate  man ;  or  at  least  introduce 
yourself  and  then  listen  carefully  to  what  he  can 
(and  will)  tell  you.  It  will  beat  any  of  the  things 
I  can  tell,  for  he  has  a  wider  field  from  which  to 


Part  I 

these  few  years,  seeing  the  mistakes,  the  good  and 
the  bad,  it  makes  us  realize  more  than  ever  how 
slowly  we  have  learned  even  the  lessons  in  our  “be¬ 
ginners’  class.” 

LACK  OF  EXPERIENCE.— My  husband  was  26 
that  year,  I  was  23  and  the  baby  girl  was  only  a 
few  months  old.  Her  arrival  had  reminded  us  that 
our  irresponsible  days  were  over,  and  that  it  was 
now  “up  to  us”  to  settle  down  and  be  parents.  We 
were  rather  inexperienced,  but  very  sure  we  could 
learn.  Bill  (I  will  call  him  that)  had  worked  for 


dren.  They  had  learned,  from  stern  necessity,  just 
how  much  money  was  required  to  keep  three  meals 
coming  their  way  each  day.  I  was  still  ignorant  on 
that  subject  altogether.  In  fact  there  were  several 
subjects  of  which  1  possessed  an  almost  unbelievable 
lack  of  knowledge;  and  still,  if  I  ever  attain  as  com¬ 
plete  an  education  as  I  thought  I  had  at  that  time — 
oh,  well!  I  think  it  was  Josh  Billings  who  ex¬ 
pressed  it  better  than  I  can,  “I’d  ruther  not  know  mi 
much  than  t’know  so  much  that  aint  so.” 

MAKING  A  START. — It  was  a  beautiful  October 


The  Memorial  Day  Address  in  a  Country  Cemetery.  It  is  in  These  Retired  Places  That  the  True  Spirit  of  the  Day  is  Maintained 


choose.  The  actual  experience  we  have  had  is  not 
very  thrilling  or  unusual,  but  it  is  true.  Whether 
it  would  influence  another  to  try  farming  or  warn 
him  against  such  an  undertaking,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know.  Looking  back  at  these  13  years  I  realize 
that  the  same  struggles,  the  hopes,  fears,  disappoint¬ 
ments,  heartaches,  triumphs,  and  joys,  would  have 
no  doubt  been  much  the  same  if  we  had  been  any¬ 
where  else.  That  is  life!  Youth  must  have  these 
experiences  to  grow.  The  real  important  part  of  it 
is  that  every  obstacle  overcome,  every  sacrifice  made 
unselfishly,  builds  character  and  strength  for  the 
next  upward  step.  And  when  recalling  to  mind 


farmers  at  different  times  during  the  busy  months 
of  the  year,  at  planting  and  cultivating,  haying  and 
harvesting;  and  he  could  milk  fairly  well  and  knew, 
in  a  general  way,  how  to  feed  and  care  for  farm 
animals.  I  had  always  lived  on  a  farm,  but  had 
very  little  knowledge  of  farming,  having  been  taught 
that  my  important  work  was  in  the  schoolroom.  I 
had  “gone  through”  high  school  and  taught  a  rural 
school  for  three  years  before  I  decided  to  try  that 
“better  or  worse”  proposition.  Bill  was  much  better 
trained  for  the  problems  of  making  a  living  than 
was  his  partner.  His  father  had  died  when  he  was 
only  16  and  Bill  was  next  to  the  oldest  of  five  chil- 


day  when  we  moved  in  and  started  our  venture  in 
farming.  The  farm  is  off  the  main-traveled  road  a 
little  less  than  half  a  mile,  and  is  a  hill  farm.  There 
are  four  mighty  maples  in  the  front  yard,  beautiful 
reminders  of  a  day  when  our  place  was  “all  forest.” 
I  remember  that  first  day  when  we  were  looking  in 
all  directions,  Bill  said.  “No  matter  which  way  we 
look,  the  view  is  wonderful.”  An  unimportant  item? 
Oh  no!  Many  times  since,  when  tired  and  dis¬ 
heartened  from  a  day  which  had  gone  all  wrong  we 
have  just  looked  about  us,  and  many  times  we  haw 
gained  peace,  understanding  and  new  courage  from 
the  calm  beauty  of  the  hills,  the  trees  and  the  sky. 
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Believe  me,  we  needed  to  look  at  the  distant  land¬ 
scape  to  find  beauty.  The  “close-up”  stuff  was  far 
from  beautiful !  The  farm  buildings  were  in  mighty 
poor  condition.  The  land  too,  rented  for  over  20 
years,  was  all  run  down  and  in  need  of  expert  care. 
We  knew  this  partly ;  that  is,  we  realized  the  -need, 


Last  year  (here  was  something  of  a  sunflower  contest 
among  our  readers,  and  some  remarkable  plants  were 
produced.  Here  is  one  grown  by  Mrs.  H.  Rothe,  of 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  12  ft.  10  in.  high,  and 
the  flower  was  13  in.  in  diameter,  weighing  6^4  lbs. 
Raising  a  big  sunflower  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  horti¬ 
cultural  jobs 


but  we  had  no  idea  what  a  long,  difficult  task  it 
was.  We  had  it  all  figured  out!  We  would  he  con¬ 
tent  to  “get  along”  for  a  while  with  just  a  few 
necessary  repairs  and  wait  until  we  were  “on  our 
feet”  a  little  more  securely,  before  we  made  any 
really  important  changes.  Our  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties  would  have  looked  something  like  this: 

Assets:  100  acres  of  land;  wet  of  farm  buildings  in 
poor  condition;  a  team  of  three-year-old  colts;  six 
cows;  four  cows  (paid  for);  20  hens  (paid  for); 
youth  and  ambition.  Liabilities:  $3,000  mortgage;  note 
for  $300;  note  for  $250;  ignorance  and  inexperience. 

And  we  had  made  plans  to  "fix  up”  the  house 
and  barn,  build  up  that  worn-out  soil,  pay  those 
notes  and  mortgage — all  in  five  years!  Ignorance  is 
bliss,  isn’t  it?  We  were  very  indignant  when  my 
father  advised  us  how  to  have  the  payments  fixed 
at  a  certain  amount  on  the  mortgage.  We  allowed 
him  to  have  it  his  own  way ;  $50  on  the  principal 
each  year  and  the  interest.  How  many  times  we 
have  thanked  him  for  his  forethought!  He  knew 
what  we  were  “up  against”  a  lot  better  than  we  did. 
lie  was  not  a  rich  man,  but  his  credit  was  good, 
and  he  helped  us  to  establish  our  own  credit.  In 
fact  I  sometimes  think  we  would  have  been  better 
oft  if  our  “sense”  had  been  allowed  to  develop  a 
little  more,  before  our  credit. 

A  COLD  HOUSE. — That  Winter  of  1910  was  one 
we  will  always  remember.  When  cold  weather 
came,  we  found  the  old  house  almost  impossible  to 
heat.  It  was  not  so  strange  either,  for  there  was 
little  besides  the  plaster  and  paper  between  us  and 
out-doors.  The  clapboards  were  old  and  loose,  so 
they  certainly  made  music  on  a  windy  night.  We 
“banked  up”  the  house  all  around,  and  1  caulked 
the  doors  and  windows  with  strips  of  cloth  in  the 
largest  cracks.  There  was  plenty  of  ventilation 
then !  But  by  some  miracle  we  managed  to  keep 
well,  and  even  the  baby  never  had  a  cold. 

'MAKING  MILK. — About  our  only  income  that 
Winter  was  the  milk  check.  There  was  one  little 
red  inulley  cow  that  really  deserved  most  of  the 
credit  for  our  first  checks.  She  freshened  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  was  a  winner.  From  an  old  account  book, 
I  take  the  following:  October,  $65.45  (grain  bill 
$42.82)  ;  November.  $74.88  (grain  bill,  $33.15)  ;  De¬ 
cember,  $72.44  (grain  bill,  $25)  ;  January,  $88.49 


(grain  bill,  $40.70)  ;  February,  $113  (gi’ain  bill 
$41.40);  March,  $99.30  (grain  bill  $35);  April, 
$81.30  (grain  bill,  $37);  May,  $97.13’;  June,  $84; 
July,  $88.78;  August,  $83.45;  September,  $93.07.  From 
that  record  you  can  readily  figure  what  was  left  to 
pay  in  on  the  grocery  bill.  Then  one  of  our  young 
cows  had  pneumonia  and  died.  One  of  the  old 
cows  was  condemned  by  the  milk  company’s  veter¬ 
inarian  and  we  had  to  sell  her  for  whatever  we' 
could  get,  after  wintering  her.  Of  course  we  had 
not  figured  on  these  things,  and  it  was  surprising 
how  much  could  really  happen  that  was  entirely 
unexpected.  We  began  to  think  that  there  was  a 
mighty  big  IF  in  farming. 

WATER  NEEDED. — Then  there  was  the  water 
supply!  We  have  one  of  the  finest  springs  in  this 
vicinity.  The  water  is  cold  (48  F.  at  the  spring) 
and  there  is  always  an  abundant  supply  but  the  old 
pipeline  was  out  of  commission.  There  was  no  time 
that  year  to  put  in  new  pipe,  so  our  water  had  to 
be  brought  up  from  a  spring  in  the  cellar.  We  had 
no  milkhouse  either,  and  cooled  the  milk  all  that 
Winter  by  setting  the  cans  into  tubs  of  water  in 
the  big  back  room.  The  milk  company  would  al¬ 
low  that  method  only  until  a  milkhouse  could  be 
built  in  the  Spring.  We  had  intended  to  repair  the 
house  first  of  all,  but  what  could  we  do?  We  were 
depending  on  the  milk  checks  for  most  of  our  in¬ 
come,  and  a  milkhouse  and  water  line  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  sell  the  milk. 

THE  SUGAR  HARVEST.— We  were  glad  it  was 
an  early  Spring  that  year.  Bill  hired  his  brother 
to  help  with  the  sugaring,  and  they  tapped  the 
sugarbush  on  the  eighth  of  March.  It  kept  us  all 
busy  then.  We  had  400  trees  tapped,  and  they  had 
to  boil  the  sap  down  in  a  big  old-fashioned  pan. 
They  had  to  keep  it  boiling  evei-y  minute,  night  and 
day  to  keep  ahead.  They  took  turns  at  night  work 
mostly,  but  sometimes  it  took  them  both  to  keep 
wood  a-plenty  cut  up  and  watch  the  pans  too.  After 
it  was  brought  to  the  house,  I  had  it  to  cleanse  and 
can  in  gallon  cans.  We  made  200  gallons  that  year, 
and  sold  it  at  a  dollar  a  gallon.  That  was  too  cheap, 
but  it  helped  out  a  lot  even  at  that. 

A  New  York:  State  Faiimer’s  Wife. 

(To  Be  Continued) 

Use  of  Seaweed  as  Manure 

Can  you  give  me  some  advice  as  to  treatment  of 
sandy  soils  such  as  are  found  on  the  beach  resorts  on 
Great  South  Bay,  between  the  bay  and  ocean,  in  order 
to  raise  the  ordinary  garden  fruits  and  vegetables?  I 
have  seen  corn,  melons  and  radishes  growing  there  in 
what  looked  like  pure  sand,  and  I  understand  that 
potatoes  are  also  grown  there  successfully,  with  the 
aid  of  seaweed.  What  would  be  the  value  of  seaweed 
as  a  source  of  humus,  and  would  the  Halt  in  the  fresh¬ 
ly  gathered  seaweed  be  harmful  to  crops  unless  par¬ 
tially  washed  out?  What  kind  of  fertilizer  would  be 
best  for  soil  of  this  kind?  e.  ii.  A. 

HERE  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  seaweed 
as  manure.  The  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta- 


tion  has  printed 

a  bulletin 

(No.  194)  on 

the  sub- 

jec-t.  It  give  the 

following 

comparison  of 

com  post- 

tion : 

Water  . 

New  York  Cow  Manure 
Seaweed  Horse  Manure  with  Litter 

.  ...  75.00%  08.83%  S0.8  % 

Organic  matter  .. 

_  17.04 

27.12 

Mineral  matter  . . 

.  .  .  .  7.30 

4.05 

.... 

Nitrogen  . 

100.00 

100.00 

0.62 

0.46 

Phosphoric  acid  . . 

....  0.13 

0.42 

0.41 

Potash  . 

_  0.09 

0.58 

0.03 

Lime  . 

0.52 

Magnesia  . 

_  0.34) 

0.24 

.... 

Tlius  it  appears  that  the  mixed  seaweed  has  less 
organic  matter,  less  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
and  more  potash  than  stable  manure. 


The  first  thing  needed  is  phosphorus  in  some  form. 
From  the  beginning  of  fertilizers  the  soil  farmers 
within  easy  reach  of  the  ocean  have  used  seaweed. 
The  writer  can  well  remember  as  a  boy  how  after 
a  heavy  storm  the  farmers  would  drive  their  oxen 
to  the  shore  and  drive  back  with  seaweed.  It  was 
usually  spx-ead  on  sod  to  be  plowed  under  for  corn 
and  Fall  or  Wintei'  application  gave  best  results. 
Some  samples  of  seaweed  contain  many  small  shells 
which  help  supply  lime.  Direct  use  of  seaweed  on 
potatoes  does  not  give  best  results,  as  there  is  too 
much  salt  applied.  If  the  seaweed  can  be  used 
several  months  in  advance,  so  most  of  the  salt  is 
washed  out  before  planting,  there  will  be  a  good 
crop.  The  various  kinds  of  seaweed  differ  in  ferti¬ 
lizing  value — rockweed  and  kelp  are  best.  In  the 
case  mentioned  we  think  i-oekweed  would  give  great 
results  in  such  a  soil  as  is  mentioned.  We  should 
use  a  fertilizer  of  high  gi-ade — say  5-8-7,  depending 
for  the  first  few  years  on  the  rockweed  to  provide 
humus.  It  will  be  better  to  collect  the  rockweed  in 
Fall  and  Winter  and  let  it  stand  for  several  months 
before  putting  in  the  soil.  That  will  wash  much  of 
the  salt  out  of  it.  Of  coux-se  the  seaweed  is  too 
bulky  to  make  hauling  it  far  from  (lie  sea  profitable. 


Ownership  of  a  Line  Tree 

A  has  a  tree  on  his  side  of  line  between  his  property 
and  B’s,  and  it  leans  over  on  B’s  property  .so  one-half 
of  the  top  crosses  the  line.  A  claims  the  tree.  B  claims 
the  part  that  leans  over  the  line.  Who  owns  this  tree, 
and  who  has  the  right  to  cut  the  tree?  f.  t.  h. 

HIS  is  another  of  those  perennial  questions.  We 
have  explained  this  a  dozen  times,  yet  “still 
they  come.”  A  ti-ee  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
land  out  of  which  its  trunk  grows.  That  appears  to 
be  a  well-settled  point  of  law.  If  this  tree  grows 
out  of  the  land  clearly  on  A’s  side  of  the  line  it  be¬ 
longs  to  A.  B  cannot  claim  any  part  of  it,  even  if 
if  lean  over  the  line  on  his  side.  If  he  can  show 
that  the  leaning  tree  is  an  injury  or  danger  to  him, 
B  can  compel  A  to  remove  the  part  which  hangs  over 
the  line,  but  B  cannot  claim  any  part  of  it  as  his. 
It  all  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land  out  of  which 
it  grows.  Another  side  of  this  matter  is  presented 
in  the  following : 

The  following  is  copy  of  a  letter  just  received.  It 
was  sent  by  a  neighbor  whose  property  adjoins  mine. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  “legal  rights,”  if  any,  he  has? 

“I  wish  to  notify  you  that  such  shrubs  as  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  southeast  corner  of  your  lot  adjoining 
mine,  where  the  branches  now  extend  over  the  line  on 
to  my  property,  must  be  cut  back  or  removed  from  my 
premises  at  once  or  I  whall  be  compelled  to  assert  my 
jegal  rights  in  the  matter.  I  also  notify  you  that  any 
shrubs,  trees  or  other  matter  planted  near  the  prop¬ 
erties’  dividing  line  must  be  at  a  proper  distance  or 
their  branches  kept  from  extending  over  onto  my  prop¬ 
erty  ;  otherwise  I  shall  assert  the  same  legal  rights.” 

New  York.  r.  h. 

As  stated  above,  the  shrubs  or  trees  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  out  of  which  they  grew — even  if 
it  he  but  a  few  inches  over  the  line.  When  the 
branches  extend  over  the  line  to  the  injury  of  your 
neighbor  he  has  the  legal  right  to  cut  them  off  at 
the  line  if  you  will  not  do  so.  This  neighbor  is 
within  his  rights,  and  has  taken  the  reasonable  way 
of  pi’oceeding.  If  you  do  not  trim  the  shrubs  and 
thus  “keep  them  at  home.”  he  can  legally  do  so.  He 
cannot  dictate  to  you  where  you  shall  plant  shrubs 


The  little  girl  shown  in  the  picture  is  Thelma  A.  Kib- 
ler.  two  years  old.  She  is  standing  beside  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  rocking  chair,  50  years  old,  and  wearing  her 
mother’s  dress  which  is  25  years  old.  This  was  worn 
by  her  mother  when  she  was  three  years  of  age  at  a 
church  wedding  where  she  officiated  as  flower  girl.  Thus 
it  is  that  little  Thelma  represents  in  her  dress  some¬ 
thing  of  the  past  while  in  hex-self  she  represents  the 
future.  This  little  girl  and  both  her  parents  were 
farmers,  now  returned  to  the  city. 

or  trees.  You  can  put  them  anywhere  on  your  own 
premises,  but  you  must  take  the  consequences  if 
they  grow  over  your  neighbor’s  line. 

There  is  often  great  trouble  about  fruit  trees  on 
the  line.  The  tree  and  its  fruit  belong  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  where  the  tree  starts.  If  a  limb  grows 
out  over  the  neighbor’s  land  and  beai-s  fruit  the 
neighbor  has  no  right  to  pick  such  fruit.  It  belongs 
to  the  tree  owner.  l"et  the  owner  of  the  ti-ee  cannot 
legally  go  on  his  neighbor’s  land  to  pick  the  crop, 
while  the  neighbor  has  the  i-ight  to  saw  off  the  limbs 
close  up  to  the  line  if  he  can  show  that  they  damage 
his  property.  Yet  he  cannot  legally  hold  the  wood 
thus  cut  off !  • 
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One  Man’s  Power  to  Produce  Food 

FARM  populations  are  steadily  diminishing  in 
this  country,  while  town  population  is  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly.  For  years  now  there  has  been  a  steady 
drain  from  the  country  into  the  city,  thus  changing 
producers  of  food  into  consumers.  There  are  more 
mouths  to  he  filled  with  food,  and  there  are  fewer 
hands  left  to  produce  that  food.  Farm  labor  was 
never  harder  to  obtain  than  at  this  time,  yet  in 
spite  of  all  these  evident  facts,  there  is  an  over¬ 
production  of  many  kinds  of  foods.  There  is  more 
milk,  more  wheat  and  usually  more  potatoes,  than 
can  be  profitably  distributed  by  our  present  meth¬ 
ods.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  over-pro¬ 
duction  of  food  in  the  sense  that  there  is  more  of  it 
than  our  people  would  consume  if  they  were  able 
to  eat  all  they  cared  to,  but  there  is  more  produced 
than  our  present  system  of  distribution  can  handle, 
and  thus  a  surplus  is  created  which  determines  the 
price  which  is  paid  to  our  farmers.  How  can  it 
he  that  farm  production  keeps  up  with  consumption, 
when  there  are  fewer  to  produce  food?  Such  a 
proposition  upsets  all  the  organized  theories  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  If  20  years  ago  seven  men  pro¬ 
duced  food  for  10  families,  how  can  five  men  now 
produce  food  for  12  families?  That  might  seem  an 
impossible  problem  until  we  study  the 
development  of  farm  power  and  farm 
machinery  as  applied  to  production. 

The  modern  equipment  represents  a 
wonderful  development  from  the  old-  > 
time  scythe  and  rake  and  flail,  or  the 
ox-team  plow  and  the  brush  harrow. 

'File  writer  of  this  can  well  remember 
when  every  pound  of  hay  was  cut  by 
a  scythe  and  raked  by  hand.  In  those 
days  there  was  a  surplus  of  farm  labor 
and  we  often  wonder  what  would  have 
happened  to  humanity  if  at  that  time, 
before  the  great  city  gave  us  markets, 
we  had  used  tractors  and  all  the  won¬ 
derful  machinery  which  now  finds  its 
place  on  many  of  our  farms.  The  sit¬ 
uation  would  probably  have  been  worse 
than  it  is  today. 

The  development  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments  has  given  one  man  greater 
power  of  production  by  enabling  him 
to  fit  and  handle  a  larger  tract  of  land 
than  he  could  with  the  old-time  tools, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  development 
of  farm  machinery  has  had  more  or 
less  to  do  with  the  draining  of  farm 
labor  from  the  farm  into  the  city. 

Even  today,  in  South  Africa  ox  power 
and  crude  labor  is  employed  at  corn 
production,  and  with  this  inferior 
labor  the  South  Africans  are  actually 
competing  to  a  small  extent  with  this 
country,  in  exporting  corn.  Should  the 
time  come  when  that  country  can  use 
tractors  and  powerful  machinery  in 
grain  production,  it  will  enter  largely 
into  the  world’s  market  but  under 
present  conditions  this  powerful  and 
expensive  machinery  cannot  be  used 
in  that  country  to  advantage. 

The  chemists  tell  us  that  the  time 
will  surely  come  when  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  so-called  food,  will 
be  prepared  in  the  laboratory  and  that,  in  those 
coming  days-,  the  land  will  produce  but  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  food  supply.  It  will  take  a  hundred 
years  to  develop  into  that  change  of  industry.  But 
the  chemists  assure  us  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  laboratory  will  take  the  place  of  the  field,  but 
at  present  the  greater  development  will  evidently  be 
along  the  line  of  increasing  the  power  of  skillful 
man  to  produce  food.  For  example,  the  pictures 
here  shown  are  taken  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
University  of  Maryland,  illustrating  the  power  of 
modern  machinery.  In  the  old  days  a  farmer  would 
hitch  a  yoke  of  cattle  to  a  brush  harrow  which  rep¬ 
resented  a  bunch  of  twigs  and  branches  tied  together 
so  that  the  brush  scratched  and  fitted  the  ground. 
In  that  way  he  might  fit  two  or  three  acres  a  day 
for  small  grain.  The  three-liorse  outfit  here  shown 
will  usually  cover  30  acres  a  day,  and  give  it  a 
thorough  harrowing.  Or  take  the  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  302  which  is  evidently  being  used  to  fit  a  corn¬ 
field  for  small  grain.  After  plowing,  this  outfit  is 
run  over  the  field  or  it  may  be  used  without  the 
plowing.  There  is  a  disk  harrow  in  front  which 
turns  or  chops  up  the  soil  while  what  is  known  as 
the  roller  packer  follows  and  completes  the  job.  By 
using  the  tractor  one  man  is  thus  enabled  to  do  the 
work  of  three,  while  the  tractor  substitutes  for  10 


horses.  These  are  the  things  which  are  making  it 
possible  for  fewer  hands  to  provide  food  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  There  has  been  a  temporary  halt  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  farm  machinery  for  the  last  few  years, 
owing  to  economic  trouble,  but  the  developments 
will  still  go  on,  and  the  application  of  power  to 
machines  will  still  further  increase  the  ability  of 
one  man  to  fit  the  soil  for  crops. 


A  Farmer  and  a  Garden 

At  our  next  Grange  meeting  I  am  to  present  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  following  topic:  “How  can  a  farmer  be 
made  to  realize  the  importance  of  making  and  caring 
for  a  garden?”  Could  you  send  me  some  helps  on  this 
topic?  a.  E.  R. 

New  York. 


I 


T  will  depend  on  the  farmer,  his  history,  age  and 
condition  of  his  mind.  We  have  seen  farmers 
who  were  in  some  way  greatly  prejudiced  against  a 
garden  on  the  farm.  Just  why  they  were  so  would 
be  hard  to  explain,  but  they  will  not  listen  to  or¬ 
dinary  Argument  about  it.  We  think  such  men 
must  be  reached  through  the  stomach.  Get  them  to 
go  out  and  have  dinner  at  some  neighbor’s  where  the 
garden  is  a  feature  of  the  farm.  See  that  they  have 
more  than  they  can  eat  of  asparagus,  peas,  lettuce, 


starting  a  good  garden.  Their  children  go  visiting 
where  vegetables  are  served,  and  they  are  taught 
something  of  modern  diet  at  school.  They  come 
home  and  talk  about  it.  The  average  man  is  not 
proof  against  such  long-continued  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  his  home  and  others  when  he  knows  in  his 
heai't  that  he  can  end  such  talks  if  he  will.  A  few 
bright  and  energetic  women  can  if  they  will  change 
the  habit  of  thought  in  any  community,  and  if  they 
keep  working  at  this  garden  proposition,  explaining 
the  health  and  comfort  and  satisfaction  that  a  good 
gai’den  will  bring,  they  will  in  time  make  any  farmer 
see  that  as  his  cows  cannot  do  their  best  on  dry 
feed  alone,  without  pasture  or  silage,  how  can  lie 
expect  his  family  to  do  their  best  without  vegetables 
or  fruit !  If  there  is  some  eldei’ly  man  in  the  family 
he  can  often  be  induced  to  start  a  garden,  and  if 
he  can  become  intei'ested  in  it  he  will  find  in  the 
wox*k  and  its  l’esults  the  crowning  pleasure  of  a  life 
of  labor-. 


Combination  of  Roller-cruslier  and  Disk  Harrow.  F'kj.  302 


Mr.  Mole  is  at  it  Again 

My  garden  is  being  subwayed  far  more  thoroughly 
than  New  York  City  by  moles  or  mice.  They  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  complete  job  of  killing  my  tulips,  peas,  and  al¬ 
most  everything  in  the  place,  even  going  so  far  as  eat¬ 
ing  the  roots  of  Dahlias  completely  away.  Having  1 *A 
acres  to  look  after  in  my  spare  time  it  is 
quite  discouraging  to  see  tulips  drop  over 
when  they  are  ready  to  bloom,  and  peas, 
etc.  wilt  away  as  these  pests  seem  to  cut 
away  a  small  piece  of  the  stem  between 
-the  root  and  ground.  Can  you  advise  me 
what  to  do?  F.  E.  s. 

Dong  Island. 

'HAT  is  the  advance  guard  of  doz¬ 
ens  of  such  complaints.  There  is 
evidently  to  be  a  perfect  pest  of  both 
moles  and  tent-caterpillars  this  year. 
Very  likely  both  moles  and  mice  are  at 
work  in  your  garden.  The  moles  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  eat  vegetable  matter, 
though  we  have  had  several  reports 
which  show  that  at  times  they  •will  do 
so.  They  will,  however,  often  cut  off 
stems  or  bulbs  of  plants  which  grow  in 
the  way  of  their  burrows.  The  most 
effective  remedy  we  know  is  the  per¬ 
sistent  use  of  spring  mole-traps,  the 
kind  that  fit  down  over  the  run  and 
are  “sprung”  by  the  mole  as  he  passes 
along  under  ground.  It  will  require 
great  patience  and  a  number  of  these 
traps  to  catch  the  moles  on  this  large 
piece  of  ground.  In  some  cases  small 
pieces  of  liver  poisoned  with  arsenic 
or  Paris  green  are  scattered  along  the 
run.  This  will  help,  but  is  not  a  sure 
help.  Some  gardeners  report  success 
with  pouring  or  injecting  bisulphide  of 
carbon  into  the  run.  This  may  answer 
when  you  know  where  the  mole  is,  but 
taking  all  things  together  the  persist¬ 
ent  use  of  mole-traps  while  slow  is  the 
most  efficient  remedy.  As  for  mice 
poisoned  wheat  scattered  in  the  runs 
and  covered  with  soil  will  generally 
“get  them.” 


A  Three-section  Peg-tooth  Harrow  With  Barrow  Cart,  Fig,  303 


beets  and  half  a  dozen  moi’e  to  choose  fi’om.  There 
are  some  men  who  do  not  like  vegetables.  We  have 
heard  men  say  they  would  as  soon  eat  Timothy  hay 
as  to  eat  asparagus  or  lettuce.  “Do  you  take  me 
for  a  cow  to  eat  gi*een  fodder?”  said  one  man  when 
we  offei’ed  him  spinach.  Such  men  were  brought  up 
in  families  where  potatoes,  turnips  and  cabbage 
were  the  only  vegetables  known,  and  it  is  hal’d  to 
change  their  habits.  There  are  not  many  such,  but 
there  are  hundreds  who  think  gai’dening  very  small 
business — the  woman’s  job — not  sizable  enough  for 
a  grown  man.  As  a  full  supply  of  vegetables  will 
not  bring  any  direct  money  income  many  farmers 
do  not  at  once  see  the  advantage  of  it.  Let  them 
eat  dinner  at  some  house  where  the  family  get  more 
than  half  their  living  from  the  garden  and  they 
will  begin  to  understand.  Sometimes  the  wife  will 
buy  asparagus,  lettuce  and  similar  goods  in  town, 
and  present  the  hill  to  her  husband!  We  know  a 
woman  who  did  that,  and  when  her  husband  saw 
what  it  cost  there  was  an  explosion.  The  woman 
stood  firm,  and  insisted  that  her  children  must  be 
brought  up  to  eat  vegetables,  and  she  explained  as 
best  she  could  how  such  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
supply  vitamines  which  are  so  needed  by  gi’owing 
childi’en.  The  woman  pei’sisted  and  the  man  was 
finally  convinced.  Some  farmers  are  shamed  into 


Long  Distance  Truck  Runs 

T  am  thinking  of  hauling  my  straw¬ 
berries  to  New  York  by  truck,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  say  150  miles,  and  would  like  to 
,  . .  learn  of  a  market  to  sell  these  berries  bv 

he  truckload,  for  cash.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  haul  strawberries  on  small  fast  pneumatic 
tire  trucks  that  distance?  The  run  would  be  about  12 
hours,  with  good  luck,  and  it  would  be  all  good  high¬ 
way  to  run  over.  T  Tr 

Maryland. 

THE  probabilties  are  that  it  would  not  be  profit- 
A  able  in  the  long  run  to  truck  berries  that  dis¬ 
tance.  It  would  be  better  to  tiy  selling  them  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Philadelphia,  or  in  some  of  the  numerous 
small  places  within  reasonable  distance.  Often  the 
high-class  retail  stores  in  the  suburbs  of  large  cities 
are  the  very  best  market  for  a  load  of  this  kind.  If 
half  of  the  10  or  12  hours  needed  for  a  trip  to  New 
York  City  were  spent  hauling  to  a  nearer  market 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  spent  in  peddling  a  small 
load  at  the  retail  stores  in  that  market,  the  results 
ought  to  be  better  than  to  take  them  to  New  York. 

The  wear  and  repair  and  maintenance  of  a  truck 
xised  for  long  trips  is  a  heavier  charge  than  xisually 
lealized.  I  would  reckon  it  altogether  not  less  than 
10  cents  a  mile,  based  on  figures  supplied  by  a  large 
number  of  truckmen  who  have  continued  in  business 
long  enough  to  figure  it  out  during  the  life  of  a 
truck.  For  this  reason  I  find  that  many  of  the  long¬ 
distance  runs  have  been  discontinued,  especially  for 
small  trucks,  which  cost  more  to  operate  per  cx’ate 
carried.  0i 
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Send  for  1924  Catalog 

OUR  new  1924  catalog  tells  how  60,000 
of  our  trees  have  a  certified,  true-to- 
name  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  seal  fastened  through  a  limb 
to  stay  there  until  the  tree  bears  true-to- 
name  fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Packed  by  Experts 

Our  44  years  of  ursery  experience  has 
taught  us  the  proper  method  of  handling 
and  packing  young  trees  so 
they  reach  you  in  proper 
condition. 

Orders  filled  and  shipped 
same  day  as  received  by  us. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
the  IS 2 A  Fruit  Book 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES,  CURRANTS 
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_ ,  r  Get  New  England 

H  63QQU3rtCrS  IOr  grown  plant,  al- 

S_  — .  .  ready  acclimated 

Ever-Bearing  totbecoid. 

' 

C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO., 


trawberries 


FREE 

CATALOG 


“  Longmeadow  ”  Springfield,  Mass. 


Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

Leading  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry’ 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb’ 
Horseradish  roots;Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Tomato’ 
Egg  Plant,  Beet,  Onion,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  other 
vegetable  plants;  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia, 
Snapdragon  and  other  Perennial  and  Annual  flower 

giants;  Dahlia,  Gladioli,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
[edge  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

10  MILLION  FOR  SALE 

Fine  Field  grown  stock.  12  leading  varieties.  Cab¬ 
bage  plants,  300,  7  5c;  500.  #1.25;  1,000.  $2.00, mail¬ 
ed  prepaid.  Expressed,  5.000,  1S6.25;  10,000,  810; 
Cash.  Tomato  plants,  300,  $1.00;  500,  81.50; 
1000.  83.50;  10.0IJOS20.00.  Mailed  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
pressed,  10.000,  815.00.  Sweet  Potato,  300,  81.50; 
500,  82.00;  1,000,  83.50  Postpaid.  Expressed, 

10,000  ,  8  30.00,  Cash.  Largest  and  Oldest  growers 
in  Virginia.  Good  order  delivery  positively  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded. 

J.  P.  Councill  Company  Franklin,  Virginia 


GLADIOLI 


Beautiful  u  n  n  a  m  c  d  varieties.  $1.75 
per  100,  prepaid,  all  blooming  size. 

E.  N.  Tilton  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


The 

QUALITY 

BASKET 


The  Berlin  Quart 

That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  FACTORY 
PRICES. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Blooming  Gladiolus,  #1 .  No  two  alike.  Dahlias. 
Cannas.  Circular.  A.  SlIERMAN,  Chicopee  Kalin,  Mass. 


GENUINE  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Extra  large  selected  Northern  grown  roots, SI  5  per  1,000; 
SZ  per  100.  Howard  No.  1  7  Strawberry  Plants,  S  1  2  per 
3.000;  $2  per  100.  Shipping  charges  collect. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  Concord,  Mass. 


Corson’s  Nursery,  Avondale, Fa.,  W* 

W  AS1I1NGTON  ASPARAGUS,  1  year  @  *9  per  M. 


PLANTS 


CAULIFLOWER  8  PEPPER. 


SENT  BY 

EXPRESS 

l  OR 

PARC 

1  E  L 

POST 

Per  100 

600 

1,000 

6,000 

$0.30 

$0  80 

$1  25 

$  5  00 

..  .65 

1.75 

3  25 

15.00 

..  .40 

1  00 

1  50 

6.25 

..  .60 

1.75 

3  00 

13.75 

1.50 

2  50 

10.00 

Catalog  Free. 


C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


f  abbagp  and  Tomato  Plants 

VUUUUgv  late  standard  varieties.  Name  first  and 
second  choice.  300 — 75c;  500 — $1.25;  1,000 — $2,25,  parcel 
post  paid.  10.000  lots  expressed,  $15.  Satisfaction.  Good 
order  del.  guar.  J.  T.  COUNOILI.  &  SONS,  Frank  fin,' Virginia 


2nnn  non  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Lending  varieties. 

.UUU.UUU  Early  and  late.  Prepaid,  100—  45c  ;  500 
—$1,25;  1,000— $2.25.  Express,  5,000— $7.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  List  free.  W.  J.  Myers,  R.  2.  Massillon,  Ohio 


Millions  Hardy  Field  Grown  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Market,  Succession,  Flat- 
dutch, Tomato,  early  and  late  standard  varieties.  300— $1; 
600— S1.50;  1.000— $2.50, postpaid;  expressed  10,000 lots, J 15. 
Plants  well  packed.  Good  order  delivery  guaranteed. 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  Franklin,  Virginia 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Coville  and  Har¬ 
lan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.00.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


The  Future  of  Eastern  Apples 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
opinions  of  three  apple  growers  on  page 
791  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  to  whether  we 
should  let  up  on  apple  planting.  I  say 
yee,  by  all  means,  and  take  care  of  what 
we  already  have  planted  ;  85  per  cent  of 
the  growers,  producing  5,000  or  more 
bushels  of  apples,  are  doing  so  at  a  loss, 
and  there  is  not  a  grower  in  the  East 
who  is  producing  A1  fruit  in  the  above 
quantity.  Quality  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  ever  get  a  man  anywhere  worth  get¬ 
ting  to  in  the  fruit  game. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  a  lot  or 
“millionaire  orchardists”  who  count  their 
trees  by  the  10,000,  and  more  starting  in 
this  Spring  in  this  section.  They  will 
fill  the  markets  with  more  trash,  and  that 
will  help  the  Western  grower  and  the  or¬ 
ange  producers.  We  hear  a  lot  about 
storage  from  experts  at  the  present  time. 
In  1922  I  put  in  550  bushels  of  apples — 
Wagener,  McIntosh,  It.  I.  Greening, 
Baldwin,  Spy,  Stayman,  etc. ;  also  in 
3923  the  same  amount  and  varieties.  I 
finished  taking  them  ou.t  the  first  week 
in  May.  Each  year  I  had  less  than  one 
bushel  of  unsalable  apples  to  take  out 
of  the  above,  and  they  were  stored  in  a 
common  house  cellar.  Last  Winter  I  was 
asked  to  make  some  exhibits  at  the  fourth 
annual  fruit  show  held  at  the  University 
of  California,  in  which  22  States  compet¬ 
ed.  Massachusetts  made  a  big  showing 
of  her  beautiful  McIntosh.  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  made  the  exhibits  for  New  York 
State,  showing  many  Ii.  I.  Greening  and 
McIntosh.  Michigan  also  was  there  with 
her  many  kinds,  as  well  as  Idaho,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Washington  and  California.  Al¬ 
though  shipped  more  than  3,000  miles, 
the  first  prize  on  McIntosh,  Spy  and  Gil- 
liflower  was  awarded  to  our  exhibits; 
also  the  sweepstake  prize  for  the  most 
uniform  exhibit  as  to  shape,  size  and 
color,  regardless  of  variety,  was  awarded 
to  my  Northern  Spy.  I  won  second  on  R. 
I.  Greening,  first  going  to  a  California 
grower.  All  other  Greenings  from  the 
East  were  thrown  out  on  account  of 
color.  GEO.  H.  LINCOLN. 

Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa. 


New  York  Apple  Receipts  Heavy 

More  apples  were  received  in  New 
York  City  to  April  30  this  season  than 
were  received  during  the  total  1922-23 
shipping  season  according  to  a  review  of 
the  New  York  City  apple  market  on  the 
main  crop  just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Total 
receipts  for  the  1922-23  season  were  14,- 
635  carloads  compared  with  15,522  car¬ 
loads  this  season  and  about  11.350  car¬ 
loads  for  the  1921-22  season.  The  re¬ 
view  shows  that  60  per  cent  of  the  ap¬ 
ples  received  were  from  the  barreled  ap¬ 
ple  area  and  40  per  cent  from  the  boxed 
apple  territory.  Of  the  barreled  apples 
75  per  cent  were  New  York  State  grown 
and  10  per  cent  were  from  Virginia, 
while  65  per  cent  of  the  boxed  apples 
were  a  product  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  15  per  cent  more 
were  from  other  Pacific  Coast  States. 
Many  of  the  barreled  apples  received  in 
New  York  are  sold  on  the  Barclay 
Street  Pier,  but  seldom  was  it  cleared  of 
current  receipts.  Supplies  were  steady 
and  liberal  and  the  almost  unvariable 
slow  demand  for  ordinary  stock,  which 
classification  much  of  the  New  York 
State  apple  came  under,  caused  a  carry¬ 
over  from  day  to  day.  The  large  amount 
of  this  ordinary  stock  undoubtedly  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  market.  First 
class  stock  sold  well.  Prices  were 
slightly  higher  than  last  season  during 
September,  but  for  October,  November 
and  December  they  were  about  the  same 
as  in  1922,  and  after  the  first  of  the 
year  prices  continued  low.  A  year  ago 
there  was  an  improvement  of  25  to  50c 
per  barrel  each  month.  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  receipts,  which  were  sold  at 
pier  25,  were  not  heavy  at  any  time  and 
were  usually  cleaned  up  daily,  selling  at 
prices  comparative  with  those  in  other 
sections  of  the  city.  By  the  middle  of 
December  cold  storage  apples  (barreled 
stock)  were  being  used  quite  freely. 

About  the  first  of  October  New  York 
Greenings,  A2 y2,  ranged  $4  to  $5  a  bar¬ 
rel,  which  was  maintained  until  the  last 
week  in  the  month  when  a  range  of  $5.50 
to  $6  a  barrel  was  reported.  The  high 
point  of  $6.50  a  barrel  on  best  stock  was 
generally  held  from  early  November  un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  December.  To  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  January  $6  was  about  top  price 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  season  price 
ranges  widened  due  largely  to  more  or 
less  scald.  After  the  first  of  March, 
sales  on  Greenings  were  reported  all  the 
way  from  $2.25  to  $5.50  a  barrel,  sales 
on  good  stock  seldom  exceeding  the  $5 
marl.  B.  W.  S. 


Grafting  the  Sweet  and  Sour  Apple 

On  page  621  was  an  article  entitled 
“The  Curious  Sweet  and  Sour  Apple,” 
with  explanation  of  how  it  came  to  be 
that  way.  In  this  section  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  trees  that  bear  apples  sweet  on  one 
side  and  sour  on  the  other,  the  sweet  side 
much  lighter  in  color  than  the  sour.  This 
combination  was  procured  by  taxing  a 
graft  from  a  sour  apple  tree  and  one 


from  a  sweet,  splitting  the  grafts  through 
the  center  the  whole  length,  then  taking 
one  of  the  sweet,  also  one  of  the  sour 
halves  and  putting  them  together  with  a 
little  wax  below  the  bud.  Then  graft  as 
usual.  In  a  few  years  a  graft  from  this 
tree  will  bear  the  same  kind  of  apple. 

Ohio.  E.  L.  BANSOM. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

PRICES  BATHER  WEAK ;  THREE  MARKET 

MYSTERIES  ;  SOME  EARLY  LINES  HIGH  ; 

BUSINESS  STILL  SLOWING  DOWN  ; 

WHEN  TO  MAKE  FARM  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  features  of  the  first  half  of  May 
were  the  slump  and  recovery  in  onions 
and  the  declines  in  southern  strawberries. 
There  was  something  like  mystery  in  the 
low  prices  for  southern  onions.  The 
crop  was  not  very  large  and  the  quality 
was  good,  yet  prices  were  far  below  last 
season  and  are  still  50c  or  more  below 
those  of  a  year  ago,  although  there  was 
a  good  recovery  around  the  middle  of 
the  month.  Old  onions  ended  poor  and 
cheap,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the 
harsh  market  treatment  of  the  early  new 
crop. 

WHY  PRICES  DECLINE 

The  decline  in  strawberries  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  increasing  supplies  but  these  sup¬ 
plies  are  not  large  enough  to  explain 
why  prices  are  somewhat  lower  than  last 
year.  There  were  not  so  many  berries 
because  the  season  is  later  and  the  crop 
no  larger.  This  is  mystery  No.  2.  Onions 
were  No.  1.  Number  3  is  the  price  of 
old  potatoes.  Why  are  they  no  higher 
than  a  year  ago  although  the  supply 
available  is  lighter  and  quality  is  good 
for  the  time  of  year,  while  new  potatoes 
are  not  in  heavy  supply?  Apples  are 
low,  too,  but  here  the  answer  is  plain  in 
the  unusual  size  of  the  stock  in  cold 
storage. 

Perhaps  the  foundation  reason  why 
many  farm  products  seem  too  low  is  that 
they  are  sharing  a  general  price  setback 
which  shows  itself  in  iron,  steel,  cloth, 
automobiles,  lumber,  and  a  whole  list  of 
goods.  Farm  products  being  low  in  the 
first  place  ought  not  to  have  joined  the 
list  but  possibly  they  have  to  some  ex¬ 
tent. 

A  few  things  are  high.  Florida  toma¬ 
toes  touched  $10  for  a  24-quart  crate  in 
Chicago.  Southern  cabbage  reached  as 
high  as  $100  per  ton  at  one  time. 

SLOWING  DOWN 

Business  is  still  slowing  down.  The 
let-up  shows  most  in  factories  turning 
out  cloth,  railroad  equipment,  building 
material,  and  in  coal  mining.  The  usual 
explanation  is  that  we  have  caught  up 
with  war-time  shortage  and  cannot  use 
such  large  supplies  of  manufactures  now. 
Some  say  there  is  too  much  politics,  a 
light  demand  for  export,  high  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  high  taxes.  These,  of  course, 
are  part  of  the  trouble.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  workmen  have  less  money  to  spend 
on  farm  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
closing  or  part-time  schedule  in  factories 
has  turned  loose  a  few  good  men  just 
when  the  farmers  need  more  help. 

It  is  not  a  bad  plan  for  the  farmer  to 
set  aside  a  few  dollars  for  a  hard-times 
fund  and  to  use  it  when  there  is  plenty 
of  cheap  labor  and  material  for  such 
jobs  as  drainage,  fencing,  new  building 
and  repair  work.  Many  farmers  missed 
a  good  opportunity  in  1921  for  lack  of 
such  a  fund  or  the  nerve  to  use  it  and 
have  been  discouraged  from  such  im¬ 
provements  by  the  high  cost  ever  since. 
Traveling  through  the  country,  one  notes 
a  lack  of  paint,  shingles,  fencing  wire, 
good  machinery,  and  drain  tile.  The 
time  to  buy  and  use  them  is  when  every¬ 
body  complains  of  hard  times,  men  are 
looking  for  work,  and  prices  have  come 
down.  G.  B.  F. 
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Raphael  Asbestos 
Root  Coating 

will  not  run  in  the  Hottest  of  Weather  regardless 
of  what  degree  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Absolutely  guaranteed  not  to  contain  Coal  Tar. 
Pure  Asphalt  Product  and  Asbestos  filler,  fire 
resistant,  durable  and  inexpensive.  Easily  ap¬ 
plied  over  any  surface,  and  stormproof. 

SPECIAI  OFFFR 

5  gab.  .  $8.00  10  gab.  .  $15.00 

Roofing  Brush  With  Every  Order 

C.  O.  D.  with  order. 

Money  back  if  not  Entirely  Satisfied. 

Raphael  Asbestos  Roof  Coating  Corp. 

Dept.  AA  799  Broadway  New  York  City 


HAY  CAP  COVERS  \ 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Write  for  Prices 

Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  .  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CERTirTIn  SEED 

*-^*\poTATO  SPRAYERS 


TRACTION  POWER  '  CASOLINE  POWER 

Made  by'TRIEND" MFC.  Co.  CASPoqT, n.y. 

YOU'LL  ALWAYS  BE  GLAD  YOU  BOUGHT A'TRIEND" 


~  MONEY  SAVING  SUPPLIES  - 
FOR  THE  AUTOIST 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  LISTS  HUNDREDS 
OF  MONEY  SAVING  ACCESSORIES 
YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 
ITS  JUST  OUT  AND  NUMBER. p48^1 

TIMES  SQUARE  AUTO  SUPPLYCO.  inc: 

1741  BROADWAY  AT  56  th  ST  NYC. 


FARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18— Landis  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

Orjrk  Strawberry  Plants  —  New  ground 
OvJVf  Senator  Dunlap — $2.00,  postpaid. 
Season  is  late.  Plants  still  in  fine  shape. 
The  long,  strong,  clean,  heavily  rooted  kind, 
that  produce  the  big  berries.  Trimmed 
ready  for  setting.  17th  year.  Send  now. 

J.  E.  HAMPTON  &  SON,  Bangor,  Mich. 


Millions  of  Cabbage cJELEitYpiaBnu 

— _____  o  from  June  20th, 

$2.50  per  M  ;  $1.75  per  500.  Special  prices  on  large 
orders.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflowerplants,  $3.50  per 
M  straight.  All  kinds  of  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  orna¬ 
mentals,  etc.  Wells  M.  Dodds,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


Certiiied  Seed  Potatoes cobufr 

H.  F.  HUBBS  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


LORSALE— ’•WILSON’S"  Soy  Beans. ..  $3.85  Bush. 

Cow  Peas .  3.75 

Mixed  Peas  and  Beans .  3.50  “ 

Joseph  E.  Holland  Milford,  Delaware 


our  low  price.  Farmer 
ents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

&  SONS  Melrose,  Ohio 


2,000,000  Sweet  Potato  Plants  C  a[bbag  e“plants 

Catalogue  free.  Mlchaol  N.  Borgo  Vineland,  N.  J. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  o(  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Get 


THEO.  BURT 
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Talks  with  a  Trained  Nurse 


THE  INVALID’S  DIET 

Dear  Home  Nurse:  In  this  letter  I 
approach  a  subject  dear  to  my  heart — 
the  selection,  preparation  and  serving  of 
food  to  the  sick!  Perhaps  I  would  not  be 
so  interested  if  I  had  not  had  one  or  two 
experiences  myself.  Oddly  enough,  hos¬ 
pitals  seem  to  be  weak  in  this  particular, 
in  spite  of  expert  dietitians.  Desirable  of 
course,  it  is  to  know  something  of  food 
values — calories,  carbohydrates,  proteins, 
etc.  Many  good  books  on  the  subject  have 
been  published,  but  I  firmly  believe  the 
ordinary  woman  has  an  innate  sense  of 
those  things  without  knowing  the  whvs 
and  wherefores  in  technical  terms.  I 
should  have  said  the  ordinarily  thought¬ 
ful  woman,  such  as  I  assume  you  to  be. 
dear  reader. 


Diet  in  disease  is  a  very  important  sub¬ 
ject  and  of  course  you  will  be  guided  in 
it  by  your  physician.  He  will  tell  you 
(he  kind  of  diet  your  patient  needs,  but 
nine  times  out  of  10  he  will  not  be  very 
helpful  in  suggesting  appetizing  dishes. 
He  may  order  (1)  liquid,  (2)  soft.  (3) 
light,  or  (4)  regular  or  full  diet.  Liquid 
diet  consists  of  broths,  cocoa,  milk,  malt¬ 
ed  milk,  eggnog,  tea,  coffee,  buttermilk, 
gruels,  lemonade,  etc.  Soft  diet  consists 
of  the  above  with  the  following :  Milk 
toast,  cereals,  custards,  jellie«,  junket,  ice 
cream,  soft-cooked  eggs,  oysters,  baked 
or  mashed  potatoes,  baked  apple,  stewed 
fruits  without  seeds.  Light  diet  adds 
fish,  bacon,  chicken,  chops,  sweetbreads, 
squab  and  quail.  Regular  or  full  diet  is 
what  the  term  implies.  In  some  diseases, 
especially  those  affecting  the  kidneys, 
broth  and  meat  are  contra-indicated ;  in 
others,  sugars  and  starches  must  not  be 
given.  Be  sure  to  get  specific  directions 
from  the  doctor.  In  giving  liquid  diet 
the  feedings  should  be  given  at  regular 
intervals  either  two  or  three  hours  apart. 
A  schedule  should  be  arranged  something 
like  this : 


0  a.  m.  Hot  milk. 

9  a.  m.  Orange  juice. 

12  noon.  Broth. 

3  p.  m.  Milk. 

0  p.  m.  Grapejuicc. 

9  p.  m.  Hot  malted  milk. 
During  the  night  give  hot 


or 


cold 


drinks  ae  indicated.  Plenty  of  water  be¬ 
tween  meals.  Start  and  end  the  day  with 
a  warm  drink.  Keep  a  little  chart  and 
check  off  each  nourishment  as  given ; 
never  have  the  glass  or  cup  on  the  bedside 
table.  If  the  patient  does  not  take  all  of 
the  contents  after  a  reasonable  effort,  re¬ 
move  it  from  his  sight. 


In  some  cases — typhoid  fever,  for  in¬ 
stance — liquid  diet  will  alternate  with 
soft  diet,  as:  8  a.  m.,  hot  coffee;  11  a. 
m.,  cereal  with  cream  ;  2  p.  m.,  broth  ;  5 
p.  m.,  ice  cream  or  custard  ;  8  p.  in.,  cocoa 
or  malted  milk.  Don’t  leave  it  to  the 
patient  to  decide  what  he  will  have  and 
when.  A  watchful  nurse  will  know  with¬ 
out  asking  whether  a  hot  or  a  cold  drink 
will  be  acceptable,  and  she  will  give  just 
the  right  quantity.  If  the  patient  can¬ 
not  drink  from  a  glass  or  cup,  give  him 
a  feeding  tube.  This  may  be  a  regular 
glass  one,  bent  to  an.  angle,  or  a  soda 
straw.  In  an  emergency  even  a  stick  of 
macaroni  will  do.  Feeding  cups  are  not 
generally  satisfactory.  Giving  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  fluid  from  a  teaspoon  is  tiring  to 
both  patient  and  nurse.  Cleansing  the 
mouth  before  feeding  will  help  make  the 
food  more  palatable  and  thus  more  easily 
digested.  Never  wake  the  patient  at 
night  for  a  feeding  unless  so  directed  by 
the  doctor. 

Use  your  judgment  about  waking  him 
in  the  daytime.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  to 
a  regular  feeding  time,  but  he  may  need 
sleep  more  than  food.  In  acute  diseases 
of  short  duration,  such  as  pneumonia, 
the  matter  of  nourishment  is  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  rest.  In  long  illnesses,  with 
exhaustion  and  loss  of  weight,  sleep  may 
be  due  to  weakness  and  food  a  vital 
necessity.  In  the  early  hour's  of  the 
morning — between  midnight  and  daylight 
— vitality  is  at  low  ebb.  Always  give 
hot  drinks  then  for  the  stimulating  ef¬ 
fect.  At  all  times  be  observant ;  you  will 
soon  learn  your  patient’s  wants  without 
consulting  him.  He  will  appreciate  your 


assumption  of  the  responsibility.  In  the 
next  letter  we  will  discuss  the  tray  and 
talk  a  little  about  serving  food  to  the 
convalescent  or  chronic  invalid. 

THREE  RECIPES 

1.  Orange  Albumen  Drink.  —  Squeeze 
the  juice  of  an  orange,  add  a  little  sugar 
and  the  white  of  an  egg.  beaten  just 
enough  to  make  it  mix  with  the  orange 
juice — strain  into  a  thin  glass  and  add 
cracked  ice. 

2.  Delicious  Lemon  Cream  Soda. — One 
or  two  tablespoons  of  lemon  juice,  two 
teaspoons  sugar,  six  ounces  thin  cream, 
carbonated  water  and  crushed  ice  to  fill 
a  tall  thin  glass. 

3.  Cocoa  Frappe.  —  Three-fourths  cup 
milk,  one  teaspoon  cocoa.  Cook  cocoa 
and  sugar  with  one-fourth  cup  water,  add 
hot  milk  ;  strain.  When  cold  pour  into  a 
large  glass,  add  a  spoonful  of  vanilla  ice 
cream.  Top  with  whipped  cream  if  de¬ 
sired.  ELSIE  M’INTYRE  SAFEORD,  R.  N. 


Ivy  Poisoning  and  Chapped  Skin 

With  regard  to  poison  ivy,  I  have  been 
a  sufferer  many  times.  Once  I  read  that 
washing  with  water  would  spread  the 
poison  oil  of  the  plant ;  that  alcohol  or 
another  oil  would  dilute  the  poison  and 
then  the  skin  might  be  washed  with  soap 
and  water.  One  Summer  we  lived  where 
there  were  many  wild  strawberries,  al¬ 
ways  surrounded  with  poison  ivy.  I  used 
to  pick  these  berries  as  carefully  as  I 
could  and  then  come  home,  wash  my 
hands  freely  with  kerosene  oil,  then  in 
soap  and  water.  The  only  poisoned  spot 
I  had  was  the  lobe  of  one  ear,  which  was 
swollen  nearly  double  for  several  days.  1 
suppose  I  scratched  it  or  touched  it  wirli 
my  hands.  This  is  preventive.  A  doetoi 
told  me  once  of  a  cure  he  effected.  A 
woman  was  poisoned  and  broken  out  bad¬ 
ly  three  days  before  ehe  was  to  speak  at 
some  public  meeting.  She  told  the  doctor 
to  use  any  desperate  remedy  he  could 
think  of.  He  used  a  scrubbing  brush  and 
green  soap  solution.  Then  he  applied  a 
soothing  oil  dressing,  and  the  second  day 
there  was  no  swelling,  and  by  the  time 
she  had  to  speak  the  only  visible  signs  of 
it  were  the  new  skin,  which  looked  like 
sunburn.  He  reasoned  that  much  of  the 
swelling  was  due  to  the  re-infection  of 
the  skin  from  the  first  water  blisters, 
and  by  removing  all  chance  of  that  the 
skin  would  quickly  heal. 

With  regard  to  chapped  hands,  I  have 
been  reading  the  discussions,  but  have 
not  seen  my  remedy,  which  is  carbolic 
toilet  soap.  We  always  keep  it  in  the 
bathroom  in  the  Winter.  My  son  was 
badly  windburned  last  Winter,  and  wash¬ 
ing  his  face  with  that  at  night,  and  apply 
iiig  my  cornstarch  powder,  completely  al¬ 
layed  the  burning.  Last  Summer  we  were 
all  suffering  from  chapped  hands  at  a 
camp.  We  began  using  the  carbolic  soap 
and  all  traces  disappeared. 

For  a  shaving  powder  or  baby  powder 
I  have  used  the  following  for  several 
years :  Four  parts  cornstarch,  one  part 
boric  acid  powder,  one-half  part  or  more 
orris  root,  sifted  and  mixed  four  or  five 
times.  I  sometimes  add  a  sachet  powder. 

Whitinsville,  Mass.  a.  g.  n. 


Control  of  Bright’s  Disease 

Last  year  you  gave  a  recipe  sent  in 
from  a  person  signed  W.  K.  for  a  remedy 
for  Bright’s  disease.  In  it  were  named 
five  different  things ;  tumbleweed,  sweet 
bugle,  prairie  pine,  couch  grass,  way  wort. 
What  is  tumbleweed,  and  also  prairie 
pine?  I  cannot  get  it  in  the  drug  store 
here,  and  a  wholesale  drug  store  does 
not  have  it.  mrs.  w.  c. 

New  York. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  is  meant 
by  popular  names  of  plants,  without  fur¬ 
ther  description,  since  the  same  name  is 
given  different  herbs  in  different  sections. 
“Tumbleweed”  is  a  name  given  to  various 
plants  that,  when  dry,  are  blown  about 
by  the  wind,  thus  scattering  r lie  seed. 
Prairie  pine  may  be  another  name  for 
prince’s  pine,  or  pipsissewa.  a  herb  that 
formerly  had  some  reputation  as  a  rem¬ 
edy  in  kidney  troubles.  It  is  not  worth 
your  while  to  attempt  to  get  these  herbs, 
however,  since  they  cannot  cure  Bright’s 
disease.  This  disease  is  to  be  controlled, 
so  far  ae  it  is  possible  to  control  it,  by 
proper  methods  of  living.  Dependence 
upon  herbs  or  drugs  can  only  disappoint, 
and  may  do  harm  by  distracting  attention 
from  measures  which  have  some  real 
value.  There  is  no  known  cure  for 
Bright’s  disease,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
not  one.  but  several  diseases,  each  re¬ 
quiring  its  own  measures  for  control,  and 
none  of  which  will  yield  to  domestic  prep¬ 
arations  of  herbs.  If  you  have  Bright's 
disease,  learn  from  some  competent  phy¬ 
sician  how  to  live  to  overcome,  as  far  as 
possible,  its  effects,  and  maintain  com¬ 
parative  health  and  strength.  Do  not  pin 
your  faith  to  some  combination  of  drugs 
or  herbs  that  you  have  seen  recommend¬ 
ed.  M.  b.  p. 


Vigorous  Health 

is  kin  to  cleanliness.  The  well-painted  home  is  easy 
to  keep  clean.  Smooth,  painted  surfaces  make  it  so. 


A  prominent  Physician,  Health  Commissioner  in 

a  large  Mid- Western  city,  says: — 
“The  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up 
Campaign  is  in  the  first  rank  of  our 
national  defense  against  disease.” 

AMERICAN  SEAL 

READY  MIXED 

PAINT 

Varnishes  and  Enamels 

are  playing  a  large  part  in  the 
Nation-Wide  Campaign  for  Clean¬ 
liness  and  Health.  For  72  years 
these  famous  Paint  Products  have 
produced  in  countless  homes, 
charming  effects  that  aside  from 
their  beauty,  have  proved  lasting 
and  sanitary. 


THE  WM.  CONNORS  PAINT  MFG.  CO. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Established  1852 

A  Paint  for  every  Purpose 

Our  Service  Department  has  something  for  you — practical  plans 
for  making  your  home  the  acme  of  good  taste  in  decoration. 
A  card  will  bring  them  free. 


A  mature  apple 
which  has  been 
pitted  and  de¬ 
formed  by  red 
bugs. 


Prevent  red  bug  injury 


10  lb.  tins  $13.50 
2  lb.  tins  3.50 
lb.  tins  1.25 
1  oz.  bottle  .35 


Spray  with  Hall’sNicotine  Sulphate.  It  con¬ 
tains  40%  pure  Nicotine — the  deadliest  red 
bug  poison  known.  It  kills  them  every  time. 

Next  to  its  effectiveness,  the  best  thing  is  its 
very  low  cost.  A  ten  pound  tin  makes  800 
gallons  of  spray,  costing  less  than  2c  a  gallon. 

Being  a  vegetable  extract,  Hall’s  Nicotine 
Sulphate  does  not  harm  blossom,  fruit  or 
foliage;  but  it  never  fails  to  kill  red  bugs, 
aphids  and  similar  insects. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he  can  not  supply 
you,  send  us  your  order  along  with  his  name. 

Note.  Spraying  for  red  bugs  should  be 
done  when  the  blossoms  show  pink  and 
again  when  the  petals  fall.  Add  Hall’s 
Nicotine  Sulphate  to  the  sprays  applied 
at  these  times  for  scab  and  codling  moth, 
and  make  these  sprays  do  double  duty. 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
212  Fifth  Ave.,New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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All  Sorts 


Wants  to  Try  Farm 

We  have  a  typical  letter  from  a  young 
man  in  New  Jersey  who  wants  to  try  a 
position  on  a  farm,  more  for  the  sake  of 
getting  experience  than  anything  else. 
He  is  a  high  school  student  taking  a 
course  in  vocational  agriculture.  As  part 
of  his  course,  he  is  expected  to  take  what 
is  known  as  a  project  in  crops.  The 
course  is  quite  practical,  but  this  young 
man  wants  to  get  a  taste  of  real  farming 
on  an  up-to-date  place.  lie  says,  very 
sensibly,  that  “Working  on  a  farm  will 
either  cure  him  of  his  desire  to  be  a  farm¬ 
er  or  make  him  want  to  go  on  a  farm 
more  than  ever.”  lie  is  an  intelligent 
young  man  and  evidently  willing  to  work 
and  we  should  like  to  see  this  experiment 
tried  out.  There  ought  to  be  places 
where  euc-h  young  men  can  do  the  work 
of  a  regular  farmer  and  find  out  whether 
they  are  fit  for  the  job  or  not.  Why  is  not 
that  a  practical  side  of  agriculture  and 
who  among  our  people  is  willing  to  help 
apply  this  test? 


A  Quick  Weather  Change 

The  pictures  shown  are  sent  by  Mrs. 
C.  J.  Sheppard  of  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J., 
to  show  the  rapidity  with  which  Spring 
comes  in  that  favored  part  of  the  earth. 
The  Winter  scene  was  taken  April  2.  It 
would  pass  for  a  view  of  December  in 
many  sections,  yet  the  next  picture  shows 
the  same  house  and  grounds  taken  April 
16 — or  only  14  days  later.  There  are  ap¬ 
parently  few  other  spots  of  earth  where 
two  weeks  of  April  weather  can  bring 
about  such  a  change. 


Do  We  Need  State  Troopers? 

A  recent  occurrence  upon  an  isolated 
farm,  a  half  mile  from  the  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor,  four  miles  from  a  village,  and  nearly 
40  miles  from  any  city,  in  a  county  where 
the  population  is  chiefly  rural,  and  where, 
if  anywhere,  a  farm  family  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  cafe  from  crimes  of  violence,  leads 
one  to  believe  that  the  time  is  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  when  country  roads  will  need 
about  the  same  police  protection  now 
given  city  streets. 

Daniel  Snyder,  with  his  wife  and  13- 
year-old  son,  lives  upon  a  farm  tucked 
away  in  the  hills  of  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y..  far 
from  any  State  road,  and  apparently  as 
safe  from  molestation  as  a  family  could 
be  anywhere.  The  family,  too,  offers,  no 
particular  temptation  to  marauder®,  since 
it  is  one  in  moderate  circumstances,  with 
no  reputation  for  keeping  large  sums  of 
money  or  other  valuables  in  the  house. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  farm  was  made 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes  ever  committed  in  the  county  on 
one  recent  April  afternoon.  As  Mr. 
Snyder  was  doin"  his  evening  chores,  a 
closed  car,  driven  by  a  negro  and  con¬ 
taining  an  Italian  passenger,  passed.  In 
a  short  time  it  returned,  carrying  two 
other  Italians.  Stopping,  they  exam¬ 
ined  closely  the  rural  directory  sign  upon 
the  premises  and  said  to  Mr.  Snyder,  who 
spoke  to  them,  “This  is  not  the  place.” 
They  drove  on.  only  to  return  again  with¬ 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  still  with  two 
other  Italians  in  the  car.  Accosting  Mr. 
Snyder,  they  displayed  revolvers  and  or¬ 
dered  him  to  go  with  them  to  the  house 
and  get  the  $1,000  that  they  knew  he  had 
there. 

As  they  approached  the  house,  Mr. 
Snyder’s  son  came  out  to  meet  his  fath¬ 
er  with  a  loaded  shotgun.  The  six  ruf¬ 
fians  interfered,  however,  and  wrested  the 
gun  away  before  Mr.  Snyder  could  get 
possession  of  it,  and  one  of  them  put  a 
bullet  from  his  revolver  through  both  of 
Mr.  Snyder’s  legs.  The  father  and  son 
were  then  taken  into  the  house  and,  with 
Mrs.  Snyder,  were  bound  with  ropes 
brought  in  the  car  and  straps  taken  from 
a  harness  in  one  of  the  rooms.  The  des¬ 
peradoes  then  ransacked  the  house  in 
search  of  the  money  that  they  evidently 
believed  might  be  found  there.  Failing 
to  find  it.  they  kindled  a  fire  upon  the 
kitchen  floor  and  departed,  leaving  the 
family  tied  and  helpless. 

The  boy,  not.  being  as  securely  bound 
as  his  parents,  managed  to  get  his  knife 
from  his  pocket  and  cut  his  bonds.  Re¬ 
leasing  the  others,  he  extinguished  the 
fire  in  the  kitchen  and  ran  to  the  nearest 
neighbor’s  to  summon  help  by  telephone. 
The  county  sheriff  was  notified  and,  with 
three  State  troopers,  reached  the  place 
within  an  hour  or  two,  but  not,  of  course, 
until  the  murderous  gang  had  had  ample 
time  to  put  many  miles  between  them¬ 
selves  and  pursuit.  At  the  time  that  this 
ic  written  they  have  not  been  apprehend¬ 
ed,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  they 
will  be. 

Some  months  previous  to  this  assault, 
Mr.  Snyder  had  an  Italian  poultry  dealer 
arrested  for  stealing  fowls.  The  dealer 
was  convicted  and  served  a  term  in  the 
county  jail.  This  has  led  to  the  very 


natural  suspicion  that  this  poultry  deal¬ 
er  instigated  the  attack  upon  the  family, 
though  no  proof  of  it  has  been  secured. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  that  such  a 
crime  could  be  committed  on  a  quiet  coun¬ 
try  road  and  the  perpetrators  escape  of¬ 
fers  little  in  the  way  of  argument  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  State  constabu¬ 
lary  should  be  cut  down  in  numbers  or 
done  away  with.  If  it  cannot  be  retained 
and  made  still  more  efficient,  life  in  the 
country  is  likely  to  prove  less  safe  than 
that  in  congested  and  better  policed  cen¬ 
ters.  M.  B.  D. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  A  boy  was  killed  and 
three  men  injured  May  16  when  an  auto¬ 
mobile  swerved  to  avoid  striking  a  truck, 
hit  workmen  who  were  repairing  a  man¬ 
hole  and  ran  on  the  sidewalk  at  Sher¬ 
man  St.  and  Hope  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


The  boy  was  Theodore  Brozowska,  nine, 
No.  68  Hope  Ave.,  Passaic,  who  was 
standing  on  the  sidewalk.  He  died  on 
the  way  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital.  The 
automobile  was  driven  by  Serafino  Ma- 
rinaro,  No.  96  Highland  Ave.,  Passaic. 
He  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  homicide. 

Fire  May  16  swept  Norridgewoek,  Me., 
destroying  business  buildings  and  caus¬ 
ing  a  loss  estimated  at  $100,000. 


Seven  bandits,  operating  in  the  midst 
of  heavy  traffic  at  Broadway  and  81st 
St.,  New  York,  May  16,  forced  a  chauf¬ 
feur  and  two  assistants  to  climb  down 
from  a  motor  truck  while  the  robbers 
made  away  with  the  load  of  $100,000 
worth  of  furs.  Automatic  pistols  were 
used  to  cow  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
truck,  and  despite  the  fact  that  10  men 
were  engaged  in  the  transfer,  none  of 
the  hundreds  of  persons  who  passed  with¬ 
in  a  few  feet  of  the  truck  took  any  no¬ 
tice  of  the  robbery,  so  quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  did  the  robbers  work.  The  men 
on  the  truck,  which,  together  with  the 
furs,  was  owned  by  Bertram  J.  Goodman 
Company,  manufacturing  furriers  of  210 
West  26th  St.,  were  driven  to  a  far  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Bronx  and  left  there  nearly 
two  hours  after  the  theft. 

One  man  was  killed  and  15  injured, 
one  of  them  seriously,  when  a  japanning 
and  enameling  oven  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  eight-story  L.  C.  Smith  typewriter 
plant  at  Syracuse,  N.  YT.  exploded  May 
19.  The  dead  man  is  Christian  Petersen, 
who  had  attempted  to  light  gas  burners 
under  one  of  five  oven®.  He  was  blown 
through  a  window  about  200  ft.  to  the 
roof  of  a  dwelling. 


Six  persons  were  killed  and  approxi¬ 
mately  30  injured  when  two  passenger 
cars  of  the  Indiana  Service  Corporation 
Traction  Company  collided  at  a  siding 
at  Roanoke,  Ind.,  May  19. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  announced  May  19  it  has 
developed  a  new  and  simple  system  of 
transmitting  photographs  over  long-dis¬ 
tance  telephone  lines.  Demonstrating 
the  method  to  newspaper  men  and  engi¬ 
neers  at  its  main  office,  195  Broadway,  it 
received  variou®  pictures  from  Cleveland, 
in  a  transmission  time  of  silghtly  less 
than  five  minutes  for  each.  The  appar¬ 
atus  has  been  under  active  development 
about  18  months  by  engineers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  Western  Electric  Company, 
officials  in  charge  of  the  demonstration 
said.  In  its  present  form,  according  to 
the  company’s  formal  announcement,  it 
“represents  the  association  of  many  re¬ 
cent  inventions  together  with  standard 
types  of  telephone  and  telegraph  appar¬ 
atus  which  have  been  readapted  to  this 
new  use.” 

Five  men  were  burned  or  otherwise  in¬ 
jured,  one  probably  mortally,  when  an 
oil  tank  ear  at  the  Craig  Oil  Refining 
Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  exploded  May 
19.  igniting  a  warehouse  containing  ap¬ 
proximately  $300,000  worth  of  oil  prod¬ 


ucts.  A  spark,  believed  to  have  been  gen¬ 
erated  when  Peter  Fishbach,  an  employe 
of  the  company,  dropped  the  lid  of  the 
car  into  place,  is  held  responsible  for  the 
explosion.  Fishbach  is  believed  to  have 
been  fatally  burned. 

After  killing  an  elderly  woman  and 
severely  injuring  an  aged  man,  an  auto¬ 
mobile  containing  three  young  men  and 
three  young  women  gave  the  New  YTork 


Two  Weeks  Later 

police  a  spirited  chase  in  the  evening  of 
May  19  and  halted  at  Eighth  Ave.  and 
50th  St.,  only  after  one  shot  had  been 
fired  after  it  from  a  police  revolver,  and 
after  the  driver  of  the  car  had  further 
flight  barred  by  a  traffic  jam.  The  op¬ 
erator  of  the  machine,  who  described 
himself  to  the  police  as  Paul  Schoop  of 
West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  was 
charged  with  homicide,  violating  the 
speed  law  and  operating  an  automobile 
without  a  license.  The  woman  victim  of 
the  accident  was  described  later  as  Caro¬ 
line  Converse,  60,  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  and 
the  man  as  her  brother-in-law,  Oscar  J. 
Dennis,  72,  a  hay  and  grain  merchant 
residing  at  301  West  46th  St.  They 
were  crossing  Eighth  Ave.  below  48th  St. 
when  the  machine  struck  them  with  such 
force  that,  according  to  witnesses,  the 
woman  was  carried  about  25  ft.  on  the 
fender  before  she  fell  to  the  pavement. 

SOLDIERS’  BONUS.— May  19  the 
Senate,  overriding  the  President's  veto, 
passed  the  insurance  bonus  bill  by  a 
vote  of  59  to  26.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  bonus  law  men  who  served  less  than 
60  days  get  nothing,  as  every  soldier  re¬ 
ceived  $60  upon  discharge.  Those  who 
served  between  60  and  110  days  will  re¬ 


ceive  cash  to  the  amount  of  $1  for  each 
day  of  the  excess.  Other  veterans  get 
20-year  endowment  insurance  policies. 
The  value  of  the  policy  is  determined  as 
follows :  The  veteran  is  allowed  $1  for 
every  day  of  domestic  service  above  the 
original  $60  and  $1.25  for  each  day  of 
foreign  service.  This  sum,  not  to  exceed 
$500  for  domestic  service  and  $625  for 
foreign  service,  is  multiplied  by  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  figure,  depending  upon  the  age 
of  the  veteran.  There  is  little  difference 
in  this  figure,  which  averages  about  2.5. 
The  result  is  then  increased  by  25  per 
cent  and  the  total  is  the  value  of  the 
policy.  The  maximum  policy  for  home 
service  would  be  about  $1,600  and  for 
foreign  service  $1,900.  The  average  is 
$962.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  vet¬ 
eran  can  borrow  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
current  face  value  of  the  policy — in  the 
case  of  a  $1,000  one  the  loan  could  be 
$87.93.  The  amount  increases  each  year 
until  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  year 
it  would  be  $831.23.  If  he  fails  to  re¬ 
pay,  the  Government  becomes  liable  for 
the  debt  and  the  veteran  forfeits  his  poli¬ 
cy.  All  members  of  the  army,  navy  or 
Marine  Corps  up  to  the  grade  of  captain 
in  the  army  or  lieutenant  in  the  navy 
are  eligible  for  the  bonus  except  civilian 
officers  or  members  of  the  Student  Army 
Training  Corps  and  Officers’  Reserve 
Training  Corps.  Dependents  of  dead 
veterans  get  their  bonus.  Provision  is 
made  for  a  sinking  fund  which  at  the  end 
of  20  years  will  have  paid  up  all  the 
policies.  The  War  Department  will  need 
an  appropriation  of  $4,500,000,  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Bureau,  $1,000,000  and  the  Navy 
Department  $SOO,0OO  to  administer  the 
bonus,  according  to  estimates  submitted 
to  the  director  of  the  budget  May  20.  In 
all  three  government  departments,  addi¬ 
tional  clerks  will  be  required,  as  well  as 
additional  buildings  to  carry  on  the  enor¬ 
mous  task  of  checking  up  on  applications, 
which  will  flow  in  from  World  War  vet¬ 
erans. 

WASHINGTON. — President  Coolidge 
experimented  May  20  with  the  new  chlo¬ 
rine  gas  treatment  for  colds,  which  Sec¬ 
retary  Weeks  found  effective  a  short 
time  ago  and  recommended  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  a  cure  for  his  bronchial  infection. 
Mr.  Coolidge  motored  to  the  army  dis¬ 
pensary  and  sat  45  minutes  in  the  gas 
chamber,  while  Lieut.  Col.  M.  A.  De 
Laney,  attending  surgeon  of  the  army 
medical  center,  directed  the  gas  supply. 
The  President  apparently  thought  well  of 
the  treatment,  as  it  was  said  he  may  try 
it  again  within  a  few  days.  Use  of  chlo¬ 
rine  gas. for  colds  was  taken  up  after  it 
was  noticed  during  the  war  that  those 
engaged  in  working  with  it  did  not  suf¬ 
fer  in  the  general  influenza  epidemic  of 
the  army. 

The  conferees  on  the  Tax  Reduction 
Bill  reached  a  tentative  agreement  May 
20  over  the  form  of  revenue  legislation 
which  they  will  report  back  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  bill  that  will 
be  reported  will  be  the  House  measure 
in  all  practical  purposes,  with  the  Sim¬ 
mons  Democratic  normal  and  surtaxes 
retained  but  considerably  modified.  The 
Jones  graduated  corporation  tax,  the 
Norris  amendment  providing  for  the  pub¬ 
licity  of  all  tax  returns,  the  Walsh  in¬ 
heritance  tax  amendment  and  the  Mc- 
Kellar  amendment  for  the  publicity  of 
refund  decisions  all  are  expected  to  be 
eliminated.  The  Jones  amendment,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  publicity  of  hearings  on 
refunds  before  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 
probably  will  be  kept  in  the  bill.  In 
place  of  the  Jones  graduated  corpora¬ 
tion  tax  the  measure  will  contain  the 
House  provision  for  a  12*4  per  cent  tax 
on  corporations,  and  in  place  of  the 
graduated  inheritance  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill  will  be  substituted  the  House 
provision  for  an  estate  tax  which  runs 
to  a  minimum  of  40  per  cent. 

Lower  birth  rates  and  higher  death 
rates  for  last  year,  as  compared  with 
1922,  were  recorded  by  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau.  Statistics  made  public  May  16, 
which  show  that  the  highest  birth  rate, 
34.8  per  1.000  population,  was  in  cities 
of  Wyoming,  and  the  lowest,  15.6  per 
1.000.  in  rural  districts  of  Montana.  The 
highest  death  rate,  20.3  per  1.000  was  in 
cities  of  Mississippi,  and  the  lowest,  6.5 
per  1,000,  in  rural  districts  of  Idaho.  In¬ 
fant  mortality  rates  were  generally 
higher  than  those  of  1922. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Escalators 
for  ladder-shy  fish  were  proposed  at  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.,  May  16  to  solve  the  problem 
of  building  a  90-ft.  dam  in  the  Columbia 
River  $100,000,000  power  project  without 
blocking  the  peregrinations  of  the  salmon 
in  their  native  habitat.  Models  will  be 
erected  to  determine  whether  the  fish  will 
consent  to  being  escalated  or  whether 
they  prefer  to  climb  a  ladder  or  be  shot 
through  a  turbine  elevator.  The  salmon 
annually  go  up  the  river  to  spawn  and 
then  return  to  deep  water. 

A  seven  ton  shipment  of  parasite  grubs, 
to  be  used  in  combating  the  Japanese 
beetle,  is  expected  to  reach  Philadelphia 
late  in  June  or  early  in  July.  Dr.  C. 
H.  Hadley,  Director  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  an¬ 
nounced  May  15.  The  parasites  are  be¬ 
ing  shipped  from  that  part  of  Japan 
where  the  climate  corresponds  to  that  of 
New  Jersey  and  Southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Dr.  Hadley  said.  Parts  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are 
included  in  quarantine  regulations  recent¬ 
ly  issued. 


A  Snow  Scene  in  South  Jersey,  April  2 
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45  miles  of  main  canals  and  137  miles  of  lat¬ 
erals  carry  water  to  all  parts  of  Sutter  Basin, 
as  needed.  Sutter  Basin  crops  are  never  thirstv, 


The  above  illustration, 
made  from  an  actual 
photograph,  shows  a 
one-year-old  Sutter  Ba¬ 
sin  peach  orchard.  The 
average  peach  yield  is 
13  tons  to  the  acre 
although  yields  run  as 
high  as  22  tons  to  the 
acre  in  this  vallev. 


9  to  10  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre,  with  5  to  6  cut¬ 
tings  per  year,  keeps  the  livestock  well  provided 
for  with  enough  left  over  to  sell  at  a  good  profit. 


SMail  Now , 


Sutter  Basin  Company,  Eastern  Sales  Dept., 

355Transportation  Bldg.,  608  So.  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  full  information  regard¬ 
ing  Sutter  Basin  Lands.  I  am  interested  in  (state  kind  of  farm¬ 
ing  you  would  like  to  follow): 


Name. 


R.  F.  D._ 


Town. 


.State. 


YOU  will  find,  in  Sutter  Basin,  California,  the  kind  of  farm  you  have  always 
longed  for  —  a  farm  where  balmy  climate,  wonderfully  fertile  river-bottom  soil,  and 
controlled  moisture  combine  to  produce  the  greatest  yields  per  acre  of  all  kinds  of  crops. 

The  soil  is  the  fine,  rich,  silt-wash  accumulation  of  centuries,  deposited  by  the  Sacra* 
mento  and  Feather  rivers  in  the  great  fork  just  above  the  point  where  these  two  streams 
run  together.  Fertile,  clean,  uniform,  level — it  is  land  that  you  can  farm  with  the  least 
effort  and  the  most  profit! 

45,000  Acres  to  Choose  From 

In  Sutter  Basin  45,000  acres  of  this  excellent  river-bottom  land  are  under  cultivation. 

There  is  opportunity  here  for  the  fruit  grower,  general  farmer,  truck  gardener,  dairyman, 
breeder  of  purebred  cattle  and  hogs,  and  poultry  man.  It  is  a  ready-made,  miniature 
agricultural  empire  with  complete  irrigation  and  drainage  systems  already  in  operation, 
a  railroad  through  the  center  of  the  tract  with  three  townsites  already  established,  cheap 
water  transportation  on  the  Sacramento  river,  concrete  highways  in  all  directions,  and 
excellent  markets  for  all  forms  of  farm  produce.  Sacramento,  just  22  miles  away,  San 
Francisco,  100  miles  distant,  Oakland,  and  all  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  are  outlets  for 
Sutter  Basin  products. 

California  at  Its  Best 

Life  is  sweeter  in  California.  And  California  is  at  its  best  ki  Sutter  Basin.  The  climate 
is  ideal.  Records  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  at  Sacramento  show  a  variation  of  less  than 
27  degrees  mean  temperature  between  January  and  July.  What  more  agreeable  climate 
could  you  find  anywhere! 

Schools,  churches,  business  and  social  centers — here  you  will  find  every  factor  in  modern 
business  and  social  life — conveniently  reached  over  splendid  highways. 

Come  to  Sutter  Basin.  Enjoy  the  better  farming  as  well  as  the  better  living  advantages 
to  be  found  here.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  —  today!  Full  information  supplied 
without  any  obligation  to  you. 

SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY — Eastern  Sales  department 

355  TRANSPORTATION  BLDG.,  608  SOUTH  DEARBORN  STREET 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

This  project  has  been  submitted  to  the  Real  Estate  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  California 
and  the  title,  water,  and  methods  of  sale  have  been  approved  by  him. 

SUITER 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  May  Day 

Part  III 

The  wind  is  rising,  and  it  begins  to 
shake  the  petals  from  the  cherry  trees  a 
little.  They  seem  to  go  willingly — hap¬ 
pily,  ae  if  they  would  say — “We  have 
played  our  part.  We  have  done  our  duty 
as  best  we  could.  We  covered  and  pro¬ 
tected  the  fruit  grown  in  the  tender  bud. 
We  have  had  our  day  of  beauty  and  now 
we  go.  Men  will  forget  us,  yet  the  fruit 
which  will  follow  us  is  ours.  We  give  it 
to  the  future.  We  may  be  forgotten  but 
we  have  had  our  weeks  of  service  and 
our  day  of  glory  and  we  are  content.” 

Sitting  on  this  windswept  hill  with 
the  leaves  shaking,  the  breeze  murmuring 
and  the  valley  with  its  flecks  of  color 
spread  out  before  us  I  fell  to  wondering 
why  men  after  their  stormy  years  of 
service  cannot  be  content  to  view  their 
ending  days  as  a  time  of  glory — as  the 
cherry  petals  do.  Have  they  not  spent 
their  years  in  guarding  and  maturing 
some  bud  of  life  in  children  or  in  some 
ideal  which  may  make  the  world  happier 
and  better?  Why  not  pass  off  like  the 
cherry  petals,  full  of  glory,  that  they  may 
leave'  behind  them  something  that  will 
bloom  sweet  and  true  in  the  years  to 
come?  They  may  be  forgotten  but  the 
eternal  justice  will  finally  give  them  their 
day  of  glory  if  they  do  not  have  it  now. 

*  *  *  * 

Sitting  here  on  m.v  rock  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  it  seems  natural  for  me  to  go 
sifting  through  the  years  after  some  ex¬ 
perience  which  falls  in  line  with  today’s 
thought.  Years  ago  when  my  boys  were 
little  things  and  the  trees  were  even 
smaller  we  would  sit  here  and  plan  for 
the  future.  At  least  the  boys  would  tell 
of  the  wonderful  things  this  farm  was 
to  work  out.  I  listened  and  talked,  but 
my  mind  was  usually  hunting  through  the 
years  for  something  great  and  satisfying 
enough  to  fit  these  giant  plans  which  lit¬ 
tle  folks  can  develop.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem.  I  always  hit  upon  something  which 
seemed  very  poor  and  unimportant — and 
yet  could  not  be  driven  out  of  mind.  So 
it  is  this  evening.  The  peace  and  glory 
of  the  earth  as  it  spreads  out  before  me 
makes  me  wonder  what  great  thing  man 
can  do  right  now  to  wipe  out  the  In¬ 
justice  and  heal  the  bitter  feeling  which 
is  undoubtedly  growing  in  this  country. 
What  is  the  labor,  what  the  sacrifice 
which  Americans  can  give  to  help  their 
country  and  save  it  from  present  tenden¬ 
cies?  My  old  Grand  Army  friend  has 
marched  away  on  his  last  long  journey. 
If  he  were  here  he  would  tell  me  that 
Decoration  Day  as  it  used  to  be  typifies 
the  greatest  sacrifice  which  Americans 
have  ever  made  for  their  country.  I  have 
heard  such  men  talk  of  what  real  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  country  means  and  there  were 
young  folks  present  who  went  off  tapping 
their  heads. 

“The  old  man  is  a  little  off,”  they 
would  say.  “It’s  all  right,  of  course,  but 
such  ideas  are  old-fashioned  now.” 

It  seems  somehow  as  if  the  old  soldier 
were  here  tonight.  Those  bright  spots 
under  the  tree  may  be  little  pieces  of 
glass  with  the  sun  shining  on  them,  Put 
they  remind  me  of  the  brass  buttons  on 
the  blue  coat  and  the  gold  braid  on  the 
G.  A.  R.  hat.  It  seems  to  bring  some¬ 
thing  old-fashioned  and  homelike  into  the 
orchard,  and  there  flashes  into  mind  a 
memory  of  the  time  when  Henry  Rawson 
broke  '  down  on  his  Decoration  Day 
speech. 

*  *  *  *  * 

That  was  not  his  real  name,  but  I 
knew  the  young  fellow  well.  He  thought 
he  was  something  of  an  orator,  and  at 
that  time  his  own  voice  had  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  sound  to  him.  It  was  more  than  40 
years  ago,  and  Henry  was  struggling 
through  college  when  he  heard  that  the 
people  in  a  little  town  half  a  dozen  miles 
away  were  to  have  a  fine  Decoration  Day 
program.  There  was  to  be  a  parade, 
brass  bands,  “appropriate  ceremonies  at 
the  graves,”  and  speeches  by  General 
Gardner  and  “other  distinguished  citi¬ 
zens.”  Now  Henry  knew  that  he  was  a 
citizen,  and  some  day  he  meant  to  he 
“distinguished” — and  so  why  not?  And 
then  the  girl  (not  the  best  girl,  perhaps, 
but  one  of  the  near  best)  had  written: 

“Come  on  down.  You  can  get  a  chance 
to  speak,  after  old  Gardner  runs  down, 
and  we’re  planning  a  dance  for  the  even¬ 
ing  !” 

Just  why  there  should  be  a  dance  as 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  decorating  graves 
is  something  that  I  must  leave  to  the 
young  folks  for  explanation.  I  was  young 
once,  but  I  have  forgotten  the  argument. 
Lack  of  available  funds  put  Henry  out  of 
reach  of  any  conveyance  except  "shank’s 
mare,”  and  he  started  to  walk.  But  what 
is  a  walk  of  six  miles  over  country  roads 
when  youth  demands  life  and  there  is  a 
chance  for  a  little  oratory — and  a  girl — at 
the  end  of  the  route?  You  and  I  would 
need  Home  stronger  attraction  to  pull  us 
that  distance  along  the  road.  They  say 
that  no  man  over  50  will  walk  a  mile  to 
see  Romeo  and  Juliet  played.  But  Henry 
tramped  on  through  the  dust,  repeating 
hie  speech  over  and  over — all  the  way 
from  “Ladies  and  gentlemen”  to  the  “we 
consecrate  our  lives  to  the  defence  of  that 
starry  banner.”  You  see  this  verbal  con¬ 


secration  is  comparatively  easy  when  the 
local  newspaper  is  to  print  “loud  ap¬ 
plause,”  and  various  young  women  are 
ready  with  “You  done  splendid,”  or 
“Wasn’t  it  lovely?”  So  Henry,  the  bud¬ 
ding  orator,  went  on,  well  satisfied  with 
himself ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

Perhaps  two  miles  this  side  of  town 
Henry  went  into  a  farmyard  for  a  drink 
of  water.  It  was  a  lonely  place.  There 
was  no  other  house  in  sight.  There  were 
dark  woods  along  the  road  on  either  side 
of  the  house.  The  narrow  farm  ran  back 
up  a  gentle  hill.  Half  way  to  the  top 
there  was  an  outerop  of  rock,  and 
grouped  about  it  a  little  orchard  of  old, 
neglected  trees,  in  the  full  glory  of  bloom. 
At  the  agricultural  college  there  was  a 
smart  young  professor  who  said  about 
such  a  place : 

“It  is  the  duty  of  an  enterprising  young 
man  to  run  away  from  it.” 

Henry  pulled  a  bucket  of  water  and 
was  slowly  drinking  from  the  dipper 
when  an  old  man  came  from  the  house. 
It  was  a  little,  stooping  man,  with  a 
shock  of  white  hair  and  a  fringe  of  white 
running  under  his  chin.  Yrou  remember, 
no  doubt,  how  some  of  these  old-timers 
used  to  let  their  hair  grow  so  that  the 
face  looked  out  from  a  white  frame.  At 
the  front  window  appeared  the  face  of 
anw,qld  lady,  peering  out  at  them.  Tip, 
ok  nan  hobbled  up  to  the  well. 

“  ’Tain’t  none  of  my  business,  but 
where  you  going?” 

“I’m  on  my  way  to  the  celebration.  1 
expect  to  make  a  speech  there !” 

“Goin’  to  make  a  speech,  be  ye?  You 
the  orator  of  the  day,  like  enough.” 

“Well,  you  might  call  me  that,”  said 
Henry,  swelling  with  pride. 

“Well  now  we’d  like  to  have  ye  stop 
here  and  help  us  with  our  celebration. 
Help  ye  practice  up  a  little  on  your 
speech.” 

“Celebration?  Where’s  the  crowd?” 

“Well,  there  ain’t  no  crowd.  Juet  me 
and  my  wife  and  Comrades  Drake  and 
Phillips.  They  ain’t  acceptable  over  yon¬ 
der  in  town,  so  we  have  our  celebration 
at  home.” 

Henry  glanced  down  the  road  and  saw 
two  bent  and  shuffling  figures  coming  out 
of  the  woods. 

“There  they  be  now.  They  live  in  the 
poorhouse.  Both  of  ’em  in  the  army. 
Comrade  Drake  got  scared  in  battle  and 
started  to  run.  They  call  him  a  deserter, 
and  won’t  associate  with  him.  Comrade 
Phillips  got  drunk  when  they  put  him  on 
guard.  They  started  to  hang  him,  but 
finally  let  him  off.  Despised  and  rejected 
of  men  they  be,  but  don’t  I  know  they 
done  the  best  they  could?  We  ain’t  never 
had  a  speaker.  It  looks  like  you  come 
along  sorter  providential.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  prompted 
Henry  Rawson  to  accept.  From  what  he 
tells  me  I  think  it  was  a  mixture  of  van¬ 
ity,  love  of  adventure  and  genuine  pa¬ 
triotism.  He  soon  found  himself  part  of 
a  little  procession  moving  slowly  up  the 
farm  lane.  The  old  lady  led  the  way. 
Then  came  Henry  with  the  old  man,  with 
the  two  paupers  shambling  along  behind. 
The  old  man  carried  a  little  flag.  Com¬ 
rades  Drake  and  Phillips  wore  blue  over¬ 
alls  and  shabby  army  coats  with  black 
buttons  stained  or  painted  yellow.  A 
black  cow  came  to  the  fence  and  stared  at 
them  as  they  passed.  A  crow  flew  up 
from  a  cornfield,  and  a  squirrel  mocked 
at  them  from  the  fence.  As  Henry  walked 
on  he  thought  how  in  town  the  parade 
was  winding  in  f  ont  of  the  speakers’ 
stand.  Why  was  he  not  there  with  the 
other  “distinguished  citizens?”  He  turned 
to  the  old  man  impatiently. 

“Where  are  we  going,  anyway?” 

“Why,  to  the  grave  !  My  boy  is  buried 
up  in  yonder  orchard.  Killed  in  the  war. 
They  sent  him  home,  and  me  and  Ma 
wanted  him  here — not  off  yonder  in  that 
crowded  cemetery.  Seems  as  if  lie’s  near¬ 
er  to  us  here.” 

“A  hero.  I  suppose,”  said  Henry,  with 
a  queer  little  feeling  of  shame  creeping 
over  him. 

‘'Well,  I  ain’t  sure  about  that.  He 
done  his  duty.  He  warn’t  no  soldier,  so 
they  put  him  to  help  the  cook.  He  was 
ordered  to  carry  a  pot  of  coffee  to  the 
general’s  tent.  The  enemy  got  the  range 
on  them  and  dropped  shells  right  into  the 
cookhouse.  The  rest  of  ’em  all  run,  but 
my  boy  done  his  duty.  He  was  on  his 
way  with  that  coffee  when  they  shot  him  ! 
The  general  wrote  me  a  letter  and  said 
he  done  his  duty !” 

The  old  man  told  this  proudly.  To 
him  these  poor  mean  details  of  carrying 
coffee  into  the  danger  zone  were  glorified 
by  that  one  thought — “he  done  his  duty.” 
No  man  at  the  front  in  bloody  conflict 
ever  did  more.  I  wish  some  great  artist 
could  picture  the  little  group  on  that 
side  hill  under  the  orchard  on  that  sweet 
May  day. 

“We  dug  his  grave  here  amongst  the 
rocks,”  said  the  old  man,  “so  it  will  be 
preserved  after  we  are  gone.  You  see. 
they  never  can  plow  this  place.  They 
will  have  to  let  it  alone.” 

The  old  lady  picked  apple  blooms  and 
laid  them  on  the  grave.  Comrade  Drake 
had  a  great  bunch  of  lilacs ;  Comrade 
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INSURE  YOUR  WATER  SUPPLY 

The  best  way  to  insure  an  absolutely  dependable  water  supply  is  to  at¬ 
tach  a  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine  to  your  pump.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  thousands  of  farmers  the  world  over. 

The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine  is  a  simple,  compact,  practical 
pumping  outfit.  It  comes  complete.  Easily  attached  to  any  pump. 
Mounts  on  any  well  platform.  Does  not  interfere  with  windmill.  No  belts; 
direct  connected,  enclosed  gear  drive.  Special  design,  air  cooled;  won’t 
overheat,  can't  freeze.  Convenient  for  operating  other  machines.  Easy 
to  start.  Costs  so  little  to  operate,  it  soon  pays  for  itself.  You  should 
have  one.  Write  for  free  booklet  17 A.  It  gives  helpful  information  on 
farm  water  supply. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Exclusive  Engine  Manufacturers 
Established  1840 

55  Rowe  Street  Madison.  Wis. 


Get  away  from  the  tiresome 
job  of  pitching  hay  onto  the 
wagon  in  the  field,  use  less 
farm  help  and  harvest  the  hay 
quicker,  better  and  cheaper  by 
using  a 

New  Deere  Hay  Loader 

The  lightest-draft  loader  of 
its  type. 

Handles  the  hay  gently.  Ideal 
for  alfalfa,  clover  or  beans.  Val¬ 
uable  foliage  parts  are  not 
knocked  off.  Rakes  the  ground 
clean,  but  gathers  no  trash. 
Gathering  cylinder  floating 
(patented);  it  cannot  catch  or 
dig  into  the  ground  surface. 

Saves  all  the  hay,  gathering  cylinder 
is  thickly  studded  with  loose  coil,  flex¬ 
ible  fingers.  Entire  width  of  machine 
constantly  being  raked. 

Large  capacity.  There  is  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  gathering  or  elevating  the 
lightest  swath  or  heaviest  windrow. 

Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers. 
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Leather 
shoei 


An  honest  to  goodness 
quality  shoe.  Biggest 
bargain 
offered  in 
years.  The 
shoes  are 
inspected 
and  built 
to  stand 
rigid  speci-  , 

ti cations.  Munson  toe  of  chrome  leather 
uppers,  double  thick  Bolid  leather  heels  and 
soles,  will  surely  last  more  than  six  months. 


SEND  NO  MONEY— Pay  postman  $2.85  plus  postage 
on  delivery.  Moneyback  if  not  satisfied. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE,  Dept.  B-265 
433  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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|  The  Farmer  1 
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FREE  BOOK  describing  this  loader 
and  an  “extra-profit-making”  sys¬ 
tem  of  air-curing  hay  sent  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline, 

Ill.,  and  ask  for  Booklet  DH-737. 
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Phillips  brought  a  great  mass  of  violets. 
The  old  man  put  his  little  flag  beside  the 
headstone,  where  Henry  read  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  : 

George  James  Stanley 
“He  did  his  duty” 


Henry  was  thinking  that  just  about 
this  time  old  General  Gardner  was  about 
winding  up.  It  would  be  time  to  intro¬ 
duce  “our  brilliant  young  college  friend.” 
The  girls  would  be  looking  at  him  !  And 
here  he  was  in  this  lonely  place  with  this 
old  man  and  woman  and  these  two  pau¬ 
pers — denied  the  right  of  association  with 
loyal  old  soldiers.  And  yet  somehow  he 
was  not  impatient,  but  strangely  happy. 

The  old  man  took  off  his  hat,  bent  liis 
head  and  made  a  short  prayer.  1  wish  1 
could  give  it  here.  It  would  stir  us  all 
to  a  greater  love  of  country,  Then  Ma, 
the  sweet-faced  old  lady,  began  singing 
“America”  : 

“My  country  ’tis  of  thee !” 

Oh  !  If  you  could  only  have  heard  that 
quartette  of  cracked,  feeble  voices !  I  am 
sure  that  Comrade  Drake  once  owned  a 
good  strong  bass,  while  Comrade  Phillips 
had  sung  tenor  at  the  singing  schools  halt 
a  century  before.  You  should  have  heard 
them  as  they  cracked  and  mumbled  the 
song,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  birds 
which  sang  among  the  apple  blooms.  As 
music  it  was  ridiculous;  as  a  clumsy  at¬ 
tempt  to  expiate  their  sins  and  show  their 
devotion  to  country  it  was  sublime.  And 
then  the  old  man  turned  to  Henry. 

“And  now  we’re  going  to  listen  to  the 
orator  of  the  day.  this  here  young  man. 
They  say  he’s  good.” 

But  Henry  Rawson.  the  brilliant  col¬ 
lege  orator,  the  ready-tongued  speaker, 
found  himself  dumb  and  tongue-tied. 
How  could  he  address  this  little  group  as 
“Ladies  and  gentlemen”?  They  were 
more  than  that.  How  foolish  and  flat 
his  platitudes  seemed  beeide  this  lonely 
grave.  Comrade  Drake  was  better  fitted 
to  fill  the  place  of  orator  of  the  day.  A 
quick,  burning  shame  fell  over  him.  Here 
in  the  presence  of  true,  homely  life,  his 
spirit  was  humbled  to  the  ground.  He 
could  only  take  off  his  hat  and  bow  his 
head  beside  that  grave. 

*  $  *  *  I* 

“I  think  you  done  wise,”  said  the  old 
man  as  they  marched  back  down  the  lane. 
“Your  silent  prayer  suited  us  better  than 
a  speech.” 

At  the  house  Comrades  Drake  and 
Phillips  were  treated  to  custard  pie  and 
doughnuts.  Henry  lingered.  Somehow 
he  did  not  feel  like  mixing  with  the  crowd 
after  that  ceremony.  He  had  failed  as 
an  orator.  What  could  he  do  of  service 
to  show  his  respect  for  the  day?  Out 
back  of  the  house  he  saw  a  piece  of  bare 
ground,  evidently  the  garden. 

“I  see  your  garden  isn’t  plowed  yet !” 

“Well,  no ;  my  rheumatism  has  been  so 
had  I  couldn’t  get  to  it.” 

And  Henry  saw  his  chance  for  service. 
In  the  barn  he  found  an  old  white  horse. 
There  was  a  plow  in  the  shed.  Ma 
brought  him  a  pair  of  the  old  man’s  over¬ 
alls,  and  all  through  the  hot  afternoon 
“the  orator  of  the  day”  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed  and  helped  the  old  man  plant  that 
•  garden.  He  had  failed  in  his  attempts  to 
reach  the  clouds,  but  he  had  learned  that 
success  lies  on  the  ground.  Once  the 
sound  of  the  band  in  town  reached  him, 
but  he  kept  on.  At  night  he  trudged  back 
along  the  country  road.  At  the  crossroad 
he  met  a  shining  buggy  and  a  polished 
horse,  and  in  the  buggy  was  the  near¬ 
best  girl  and  the  young  town  banker.  The 
girl  turned  her  face  away  from  the  ora¬ 
torical  failure,  but  he  went  on,  strangely 
happy,  as  Ma’s  face  rose  before  him. 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  there  are  the  girls  down  on  the 
lawn  waving  an  apron  to  show  that  sup¬ 
per  is  ready.  And  I  am  quite  ready  for 
the  baked  beans  and  rhubarb  sauce.  1 
can  beat  you  running  down  our  lane !  I 
do  not  feel  like  a  man  who  has  been 
planting  strawberries  all  day.  Somehow 
the  memory  of  Henry  the  orator  has 
taken  the  tired  feeling  away.  With  all  of 
us  the  great  chance  for  usefulness  lies 
right  on  the  ground.  You  may  think  out 
the  application  in  your  own  way. 

H.  w.  C. 


A  Product  of  the  Great  City 

Probably  most  of  our  readers  have  read 
of  the  famous  “bobbed-haired  bandit.” 
The  papers  have  been  full  of  her  mis¬ 
deeds.  A  young  woman  of  20,  named 
Cecilia  Cooney,  aided  by  her  young  hus¬ 
band,  committed  crimes  almost  without 
number.  She  held  up  and  robbed  more 
than  a  dozen  people,  and  shot  several 
more.  All  this  was  done  openly  in  this 
great  city,  yet  she  escaped  for  months, 
only  to  be  caught  at  last  in  Florida.  The 
newspapers  gave  column  after  column  to 
stories  about  this  miserable  degenerate, 
and  one  paper  actually  paid  her  $1,000 
for  a  so-called  story  of  her  life.  All  this 
time  hundreds  of  women  in  this  great  city 
were  making  heroic  struggles  to  live  hon¬ 
estly  and  happily.  Others  were  living 
lives  of  noble  sacrifice,  yet  not  one  word 
was  printed  about  them.  The  crimes  and 
scandals  are  pictured  in  full,  while  the 
worthy  things  which  men  and  women  do 


are  rarely  mentioned.  Cecilia  Cooney 
was  finally  captured.  She  had  a  fair 
trial  and  has  been  sent  to  States  Prison 
for  from  10  to  20  years.  This  might  well 
end  the  public  life  of  Cecilia  Cooney,  but 
the  New  York  World  takes  occasion  to 
present  the  following  commentary  on  her 
life  and  some  of  its  lessons  : 

In  the  20  years  she  has  lived  in  this 
city  she  has  come  at  one  time  or  another 
within  reach  of  all  the  agencies  of  righte¬ 
ousness.  Five  years  before  she  w\as  born 
her  father  was  summoned  to  court  for 
drunkenness  and  neglect ;  the  Charities 
Department  recommended  then  that  her 
older  brothers  and  sisters  be  committed 
to  an  institution.  That  did  not  prevent 
her  parents  bringing,  with  the  full  con¬ 
sent  of  the  law,  three  or  four  more  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  world.  Cecilia  herself,  the 
youngest  of  eight,  came  at  four  years  of 
age  into  the  custody  of  the  Children’s  So¬ 
ciety.  Six  months  later,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charity,  she  was  turned  back  to  her 
mother,  who  promptly  deserted  her. 

She  was  next  taken  to  Brooklyn  by  her 
aunt  and  for  10  years  or  so  attended 
parochial  school.  At  the  age  of  14  her 
mother  brought  her  back  to  New  York, 
took  her  to  a  furnished  room,  stole  her 
clothes  and  deserted  her.  A  year  later, 
aged  15,  Cecilia  became  a  child-laborer 
in  a  brush  factory  in  Brooklyn,  and  wras 
associating  at  night  with  sailors  picked 
up  on  the  water-front.  At  16  Cecilia  was 
back  in  New  York,  living  with  her  moth¬ 
er,  working  as  laundress  for  a  few  months 
at  a  stretch  in  various  hospitals.  At  20 
she  was  married,  had  borne  a  child,  $ad 
committed  a  series  of  robberies,  and  is 
condemned  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  youth 
in  prison. 

This  is  what  twentieth  century  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  New  York  achieved  in  the  case  of 
Cecilia  Cooney.  Fully  warned  by  the  be¬ 
havior  of  her  parents  long  before  her 
birth,  the  law  allowed  her  parents  to  re¬ 
produce  their  kind.  Fully  warned  when 
she  was  an  infant,  society  allowed  her  to 
drift  out  of  its  hands  into  a  life  of  dirt, 
neglect,  dark  basements,  begging,  stealing, 
ignorance,  poor  little  tawdry  excitements 
and  twisted  romance.  The  courts  had 
their  chance  and  they  missed  it.  Charity 
had  its  chance  and  missed  it.  Schools 
had  their  chance  and  missed  it.  The 
church  had  its  chance  and  missed  it.  The 
absent-minded  routine  of  all  that  is  well 
meaning  and  respectable  did  not  deflect 
by  an  inch  her  inexorable  progress  from 
the  basement  where  she  was  born  to  the 
jail  where  she  will  expiate  her  crimes 
and  ours. 

For  her  crimes  are  on  our  heads,  too. 
No  record  could  be  clearer  or  more  elo¬ 
quent.  None  could  leave  less  room  for 
doubt  that  Cecilia  Cooney  is  a  product 
of  this  city,  of  its  neglect  and  its  care¬ 
lessness,  of  its  indifference  and  its  under¬ 
currents  of  misery.  We  recommend  her 
story  to  the  pulpits  of  New  York,  to  the 
school  men  of  New  York,  to  the  lawmak¬ 
ers  of  New  York,  to  the  social  workers  of 
New  York,  to  those  who  are  tempted  to 
boast  of  its  wealth,  its  magnificence  and 
its  power. 

All  of  this  and  more  is  true.  The 
World  might  well  have  included  the  great 
daily  papers  in  its  arraignment,  for  when 
they  parade  the  filth  and  crime  record  of 
the  great  city  are  not  they,  too,  partly  re¬ 
sponsible?  And  there  is  another  point 
about  all  this.  If  these  great  agencies  for 
righteousness  and  sober  living  are  failing 
in  city  education  and  civilization,  why  do 
the  uplifters  and  educators  not  clean 
their  own  house  before  trying  to  force 
their  theories  and  their  laws  upon  the 
country  people?  There  is  greater  need  of 
reform  in  city  schools  than  there  ever 
was  in  rural  schools.  This  pious  cry 
about  giving  the  country  child  equal  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  with  those  enjoyed 
by  the  city  child  loses  much  of  its  force 
in  the  face  of  such  an  arraignment  as 
that  of  the  New  York  World.  The  Dia¬ 
mond  brothers,  recently  convicted  of  an 
atrocious  murder  here,  boasted  that  they 
are  graduates  of  a  high  school.  So  did  a 
young  bootlegger  recently  caught  off  the 
coast  of  Long  Island.  We  do  not  hear  of 
many  farmers  in  prison  or  many  gradu¬ 
ates  of  rural  schools  in  crime !  “They 
are  not  smart  enough  !”  is  one  answer  we 
get.  Well,  we  do  not  want  them  taught 
that  brand  of  smartness  ! 


Mrs.  Billfuzz  :  “Those  government 
flower  seeds  they  sent  me  from  Washing¬ 
ton  were  no  good.  They  claimed  to  be 
‘early  blooming.’  and  yet  these  ‘four- 
o’clocks’  never  open  up  till  five  p.  m.” 
Mr.  Nayber :  “Yes,  but  you  forget  that 
we  are  now  going  by  daylight  saving 
time.  That  accounts  for  the  difference.” 
— Pathfinder. 


— FARQUHAR  CIDER  PRESSES— 
Heavier  Pressure  Gets  More  Cider — 

Farqubar  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  are  built, extra 
heavy  arid  strong  and  exert  a  higher  pressure  on  the 
cheese.  Therefore,  they  get  more  and  richer  cider. 

They  are  easily  installed,  occupy  little  space  and 
are  operated  with  average  labor  and  farm  power. 

Built  in  sizes,  from  40  to  400  barrels  per 
day.  Just  the  right  size  for  custom  work 
and  for  canning,  preserving  and  vinegar 
factories.  Requires  small  investment  and 
low  operating  costs.  A  profitable  income 
year  after  year. 

Ask  for  special  Book  and  Blue  Print 

of  desired  size  '^*■1 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  tfatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J 


Covers  Entire  Plant 


The  Iron  Age  4-Row  Drop-nozzle 
Sprayer  reaches  every  part  of  the 
plant,  including  the  underside  of  the 

Ie  ~ 


leaves.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high-pressure  producing  fog-liko 
mist.  If  you  grow  potatoes  or  toma- 


you  grow  potatoes  or  toma¬ 
toes,  you  need  this  Iron  Age 
Sprayer.  It  kills  bugs — pr 
vents  blight.  Orchard 
spraying  attachment, 

Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  describing  this 
and  other  Iron 
Age  Tools.  , 


Iron  Age 
4-Row 
Drop-nozzle 
Sprayer 


Triplex  Pump 

_ FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

625  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PAI^T  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  fn  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


“Why  ain’t  you  going  with  Mary  no 
more?”  “Well,  she  wasn’t  pretty,  didn’t 
have  no  money,  and  married  .Toe.  So  I 
just  took  the  advice  of  my  friends  and 
dropped  her.” — Stanford  Chaparral. 
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OUT  in  wliat  they  call  the  “open  country”  you 
will  find  meetings  on  Decoration  Day  much 
like  the  one  pictured  on  the  first  page.  There  will 
be  a  little  gathering  in  some  rural  churchyard.  It 
is  usually  a  group  of  serious-minded  people,  many 
of  them  elderly  folks  who  belong  to  the  exciting 
period  closely  following  the  Civil  War.  The  graves 
are  decorated,  flags  are  shown,  and  usually  some 
white-haired  comrade  tells  in  simple  words  the  story 
of  those  old  days.  It  is  very  quiet  in  the  country. 
There  is  little  stir  or  bluster  or  noise,  yet  in  these 
humble  little  gatherings,  rather  than  in  the  pomp 
and  power  of  the  great  city  audiences,  the  real  soul 
of  the  nation  is  exhibited. 

* 

THE  soldiers’  compensation  or  bonus  legislation 
came  out  as  we  predicted.  It  passed  both 
houses  of  Congress  by  immense  majorities.  It  was 
then  vetoed  by  President  Coolidge  in  a  message 
which  we  regard  as  unanswerable.  Congress  prompt¬ 
ly  passed  the  bill  over  the  President’s  veto;  the  mar¬ 
gin  was  wide  in  the  House,  but  with  only  three  votes 
to  spare  in  the  Senate.  As  passed,  the  biU  provides 
paid-up  life  insurance  for  the  soldiers,  and  cash  com¬ 
pensation  for  dependents.  After  two  years  money 
may  be  borrowed  on  the  life-insurance  policies  at 
any  bank.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  many  of  these 
policies  will  be  used  to  increase  the  circulating  me¬ 
dium.  No  serious  attempt  w7as  made  in  Congress  to 
answer  the  arguments  advanced  by  President  Cool¬ 
idge.  Most  Congressmen  had  pledged  themselves  to 
bonus  legislation,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to.  it. 
The  majority  evidently  knew  that  the  legislation 
was  unwise  and  against  sound  principles  of  econ¬ 
omy,  but  they  lacked  the  courage  to  stand  up  against 
a  noisy  demand  for  compensation.  We  understand 
that  other  similar  demands  are  coming,  so  that  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  any  definite 
campaign  for  cutting  down  taxes. 

* 

HEN  Charles  Darwin  wrote  "The  Voyage  of 
the  Beagle”  he  found  a  crude  state  of  society 
in  the  Argentine  Republic.  He  spent  some  time  with 
an  army  opex*ating  in  the  interior,  and  observed  how 
it  was  fed.  A  herd  of  horses  was  driven  along  with 
the  army,  and  at  each  camping  place  a  number  of 
these  horses  were  slaughtered  and  cooked  for  the 
soldiers.  That  was  all  they  had — a  solid  diet  of 
horse  meat — except  in  places  where  wild  fruits  or 
roots  could  be  found.  That  army  surely  did  not 
travel  on  its  stomach,  as  Napoleon  said  was  neces¬ 
sary.  We  thought  of  this  primitive  and  simple  food 
problem  the  other  day  when  a  cargo  of  250,000  lbs. 
of  grapes  reached  New  York  from  Argentina.  They 
were  packed  in  flat  boxes  holding  about  20  lbs.  each, 
and  sold  for  $3.50  to  $0  per  box.  The  quality  was 
good  and  there  was  apparently  a  profit  for  someone 
after  the  expenses  of  the  long  journey  were  paid. 
Nothing  could  express  more  forcibly  the  wonderful 
changes  in  food  transportation  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  century.  Every  corner,  not  only  of 
this  country,  but  of  the  entire  world,  is  striving  to 
put  its  finer  grades  of  food  into  this  great  city.  The 
competition  has  hardly  begun,  and  as  the  great  cities 
develop  still  further  the  struggle  and  demand  for 
food  is  likely  to  become  the  dominating  force  in 
public  life. 

* 

A  FEW  wreeks  ago  we  spoke  of  certain  “side  farm¬ 
ers”  who  often  upset  life  in  a  country  com¬ 
munity  without  meaning  to  do  so.  These  men  run 
a  farm  as  a  pleasant  side  line  or  outside  occupa¬ 
tion.  They  do  not  need  to  economize — their  object 
is  to  make  a  show.  Sometimes  they  unconsciously 


make  a  show  of  themselves.  The  greatest  harm  they 
do  in  a  business  way  is  to  ruin  the  local  labor  supply 
by  paying  extravagant  wages  and  encouraging  men 
to  work  in  a  negligent,  uninterested  way.  A  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  cannot  compete  with  the  wages  paid  in 
this  side  farming,  and  his  men  soon  get  the  habit 
of  loafing  and  waiting  for  the  factory  whistle  to 
blow.  It  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  a  man 
working  for  one  of  these  side  farmers  to  take  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  his  work.  It  is  too  much  like  a 
factory  job.  The  practical  farmer  cannot  make  his 
farm  pay  unless  the  hired  man  takes  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  what  the  boss  is  doing.  And  also  in  a  social 
way  the  side  farmer  often  exerts  a  poor  influence 
upon  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  for  a  well-to-do  family  moving 
upon  a  farm  in  some  good  community  to  give  real 
and  true  leadership,  but  too  often  the  influence  ex¬ 
erted  is  that  of  the  snob.  Add  to  this  the  competi¬ 
tion  in  farm  products  which  the  side  farmers  bring 
and  a  fair  indictment  may  be  made  out  against 
many  of  them.  They  might  be  a  great  help  to  the 
community  in  which  they  settle,  and  sometimes  they 
are,  but  they  never  can  be  so  long  as  they  exhibit  a 
feeling  of  superiority  toward  their  neighbors. 

* 

HAT  story  of  life  on  a  dairy  farm — first  page — 
is  one  of  the  best  narratives  of  farm  life  that 
we  have  ever  printed.  It  is  as  true  in  its  simple 
details  as  “The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.”  Most 
farm  stories  run  to  extremes.  They  make  life 
some  long  sweet  love  song,  -where  men  and  women 
gently  walk  through  grassy  meadows,  or  they  se¬ 
lect  some  terrible  experience  of  drudgery  or  disap¬ 
pointment  and  enlarge  upon  it.  The  real  fact  of 
farm  life  lies  between  these  extremes,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  a  courageous  and  patient  soul  to  tell  the 
truth  about  it.  The  true  farmer  would  not  accept 
the  gift  of  a  house  on  any  city  drive  or  boulevard 
if  as  a  part  of  the  contract  he  wras  forced  to  live  in 
it.  In  order  to  be  happy  he  must  be  “like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,”  and  the  so-called 
disadvantages  and  hard  struggles  of  farming  are 
just  a  necessary  part  of  the  game.  He  does  not  crave 
the  world’s  pity — he  feels  sorry  for  the  poor  things 
who  must  pass  their  days  in  a  prison  of  brick  and 
stone  with  either  money  or  debt  as  jailer.  Hopeful 
farming  is  a  life  of  achievement,  and  it  is  no  small 
victory  to  take  a  piece  of  land  and  work  home  and 
competence  out  of  it.  Such  stories  as  the  one  which 
starts  this  week  are  good  and  hopeful  because  they 
are  true. 

* 

T  is  time  we  heard  about  that  fine  old  lie  about 
insanity  among  farmers’  wives  once  more.  There 
are  three  old  stand-bys  for  the  uplifters  who  seek 
to  tear  country  society  apart.  They  always  claim 
that  country  wives  go  insane,  country  children  are 
less  healthy  than  city  children  and  that  pupils  in 
district  schools  are  a  menace  to  civilization.  The 
story  about  insane  country  wives  has  been  refuted 
over  and  over  again,  but  when  a  reformer  gets  a 
pet  idea  fixed  in  his  head  it  is  worse  than  cutting 
out  his  appendix  to  get  him  to  forget  it.  There  has 
just  been  published  an  interview  with  Prof.  Wil¬ 
liam  Fielding  Ogburn  of  Columbia,  one  of  the  great 
authorities  on  sociology.  He  discusses  insanity  and 
shows  that  city  life  and  indoor  occupations  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  it.  He  says  there  are  321  in¬ 
sane  telegraph  operators  or  335  typewriters  to  44 
draymen  or  92  farm  laborers. 

“But,”  one  says,  after  hearing  that  twice  as  many 
single  men  go  insane  as  do  married  men  (the  same 
ratio  is  true  for  women),  “but  don’t  more  farmers’ 
wives  go  insane  than  do  the  wives  of  the  cities?” 

“I  suppose,”  replied  Professor  Ogburn,  “you  have 
some  statistics  to  support  your  question?” 

“No,”  you  say,  slowly,  “but  if  it  weren’t  true  how 
about  all  these  realistic  novels?” 

“Well,”  said  Professor  Ogburn,  “I  believed  that 
yarn  about  farmers’  wives  myself  until  I  looked  up  the 
figures.  It  seems  that  there  is  less  insanity  among 
farmers’  wives  than  there  is  among  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves,  not  to  speak  of  women  married  in  the  city.” 

But  will  the  uplifters  and  reformers  accept  this 
and  stop  their  noise  about  insane  farm  women !  No 
— not  if  you  branded  the  figures  on  their  skins  so 
that  they  must  carry  the  evidence  around  with  them. 
That  would  destroy  their  chief  stock  in  trade.  Some 
of  them  at  least  must  keep  the  farm  women  insane 
going  or  lose  their  jobs  as  reformers. 

* 

A  FEW  years  ago  we  noted  something  of  a  com¬ 
motion  in  the  street  in  front  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
office.  A  strange  equipage  stood  in  front  of  the 
door  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  modern  cars  and 
trucks.  An  old-fashioned  carriage  low  down  and 
high  at  back  and  front  pulled  by  a  pair  of  black 


horses  which  lifted  their  feet  and  stepped  proudly 
when  in  action,  yet  stood  like  statues  when  they 
were  halted.  It  seemed  as  if  the  years  had  swung 
back  for  a  third  of  a  century  to  that  good  time  when 
oats  rather  than  gasoline  provided  the  power  for 
road  transportation.  Out  of  the  old-fashioned  car¬ 
riage  stepped  an  old-fashioned  man — an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  cut  to  his  clothes,  an  old-fashioned  high  hat 
and  something  of  old-fashioned  honesty  and  common 
sense  showing  through  his  grizzled  face.  It  was  F. 
D.  Coburn  of  Kansas  come  to  pay  his  respects,  and 
we  felt  more  highly  honored  than  if  a  king  had 
come  to  see  us.  “Coburn  of  Kansas!”  Few  prob¬ 
ably  of  our  younger  people  know  who  he  was.  He 
was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  Sunflower 
State,  and  in  that  capacity  did  more  for  Kansas 
than  any  other  public  man  the  State  has  ever  known. 
He  might  have  been  Governor  or  Senator,  but  he 
preferred  to  make  the  office  he  held  a  great,  far- 
reaching  influence  for  good.  And  Coburn  did  that 
very  thing — did  it  through  sheer  perseverance,  per¬ 
sonality  and  pertinent  writing  and  speaking.  He 
believed  in  Kansas  and  he  backed  that  belief  wher¬ 
ever  he  went.  Not  what  you  might  call  a  fighter,  he 
was  the  best  public  advertiser  the  West  ever  had. 
He  made  Kansas  people  understand  how  big  their 
State  really  is,  and  he  made  the  rest  of  the  world 
realize  it  too.  The  State  was  suffering  from  two  ad¬ 
jectives,  one  was  “drought-stricken,”  the  other 
“bleeding.”  Coburn  worked  both  of  them  out  of 
the  language  through  his  masterly  personality  and 
contagious  optimism.  He  died  the  other  day,  rich 
in  years  and  honors.  Statesmen,  rich  men,  educa¬ 
tors,  politicians  come  and  go.  Some  leave  notches 
on  the  book  of  time — some  must  be  content  with 
mere  fingermarks.  If  we  could  leave  behind  us  a 
record  like  that  of  Coburn  of  Kansas  we  should  be 
well  content. 

W 

R.  K.  L.  BUTTERFIELD,  for  18  years  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
has  resigned,  and  will  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  This  announcement 
is  of  great  importance  to  agricultural  education. 
Dr.  Butterfield  ranks  among  the  leading  educators 
of  America,  and  is  easily  at  the  head  of  agricultural 
college  presidents,  in  experience  and  broad  culture. 
He  built  up  the  Massachusetts  College  to  a  high 
point  of  efficiency,  but  has  been  of  late  years  ham¬ 
pered  and  greatly  annoyed  by  the  State  system  of 
financing  and  administering  that  institution.  In  go¬ 
ing  to  Michigan  he  returns  to  his  native  State  with 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  developing  a  great  in¬ 
stitution.  The  Michigan  College  is  the  pioneer  of 
its  class.  The  first  agricultural  college  in  the  field, 
its  geographical  position  was  such  that  it  was  for 
many  years  the  acknowledged  head  of  agricultural 
education.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  without  real 
leadership,  and  in  a  State  rich  in  natural  resources 
and  with  powerful  friends  it  has  failed  to  develop 
as  it  should.  It  has  now  found  a  real  leader  in  Dr. 
Butterfield.  He  will  carry  to  the  Middle  West  the 
conservative,  creative  spirit  of  New  England,  and 
develop  what  we  believe  will  be  the  greatest  agri¬ 
cultural  college  America  has  yet  known.  In  the 
olden  days  Michigan  was  called  “Massachusetts 
with  a  punch.”  That  peninsula  always  did  have 
vast  possibilities  for  agriculture  when  its  swamps 
were  drained  and  its  waste  places  developed.  There 
has  rarely  been  greater  significance  in  the  change  of 
residence  of  a  single  man  than  in  this  move  of  Dr. 
K.  L.  Butterfield  from  Massachusetts  to  Michigan. 


Brevities 

Rain  !  Rain  !  Rain  !  Over  the  lonely  farm  ! 

Well,  the  cows,  the  ducks  and  the  geese  enjoy  it 
anyway. 

In  a  recent  New  York  case  a  lost  mortgage  was  re¬ 
stored  by  law. 

No,  you  are  not  compelled  to  take  out  accident  insur¬ 
ance  for  your  farm  help,  but  it  is  usually  as  wise  to  do 
so  as  it  is  to  insure  your  buildings. 

The  New  York  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets 
has  issued  Bulletin  157,  entitled  “The  Sheep  Industry 
of  New  York  State.”  An  excellent  pamphlet. 

A  suggestion  to  certain  city  people  who  are  so 
supremely  anxious  to  save  the  country  child  from  ruinous 
education — ice'll  take  care  of  the  ignorant  country  chil¬ 
dren  if  you'll  take  care  of  the  smart  city  children! 

We  are  often  asked  if  Alfalfa  will  kill  out  Canada 
thistles,  quack  grass  and  similar  pests.  When  Alfalfa 
once  gets  well  started  it  is  a  strong  grower,  and  will 
often  smother  the  weeds,  but  it  is  very  tender  when 
young,  and  cannot  stand  weedy  competition. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  predictions  in  medical 
science  is  that  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Mayo,  who  says  that  within 
a  short  time  at  least,  some  forms  of  cancer  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  contagious  disease.  Then  will  come 
knowledge  of  the  germ  and  a  remedy  for  it.  Do  not 
conclude  from  this  that  a  cure  has  been  discovered. 
We  are  just  on  the  road  to  it — further  along  than 
ever  before. 
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The  Milk  Marketing  Problem 

THE  first  problem  of  the  unity  dairy  committee 
is  to  fix  a  basic  standard  for  the  pricing  of 
milk.  This  problem  reaches  right  into  the  vitals  of 
the  milk  industry.  The  “all-milk”  plan  had  a  long 
trial.  It  failed  utterly.  The  “multiple  price”  plan 
has  failed  under  pi-esent  conditions.  They  cannot 
exist  together.  They  provoke  price-cutting.  With 
both  in  use  at  the  same  time,  a  standard  price  is 
impossible  because  there  is  no  fixed  base.  We  there¬ 
fore  have  a  choice  of  two  economic  propositions : 

1.  Adopt  the  3  per  cent  base  with  differentials, 
and  sell  distributors  their  liquid  requirements  only, 
caring  for  the  surplus  ourselves. 

2.  Adopt  the  3  per  cent  base  with  differentials  and 
sell  on  the  “multiple  price”  plan,  and  require  deal¬ 
ers  to  take  all  milk  produced  at  class  prices. 

The  farmer  does  not  seem  to  understand  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  these  propositions  on  him,  and  he  is  there¬ 
fore  more  or  less  indifferent  as  to  which  is  adopted. 
The  dealer,  however,  has  thought  out  the  effect 
upon  himself  and  he  is  working  hard  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  adoption  of  the  plan  that  will  best  serve  his 
interests.  We  cannot  blame  him  for  trying  to  shape 
policies  to  his  own  comfort  and  profit;  but  before 
consenting  to  a  new  proposition  we  should  at  least 
consider  all  the  effects  on  our  dairymen.  This  is 
our  reason  for  analyzing  the  problems. 

The  “multiple  price”  plan  will  save  the  farmer 
the  trouble  of  manufacturing  surplus  milk.  It  will 
also  save  him  the  necessity  of  an  investment  in 
plants  and  equipments.  Are  these  savings  worth 
the  cost? 

This  same  “multiple  price”  plan  will  cost  the 
farmer  the  following  disadvantages: 

1.  It  separates  him  entirely  from  his  own  market. 
2.  He  will  be  unable  to  maintain  city  or  country 
plants  without  a  loss. 

3.  Without  these  equipments  he  will  be  back  where 
he  was  before  1916,  when  he  had  few  plants  and 
scarcely  a  milk  can  of  his  own.  Without  equipments 
he  must  accept  the  price  offered  to  him  or  dump 
the  milk  in  the  gutter.  He  will  have  no  power  to 
keep  Canadian  and  other  outside  milk  out  of  his 
market. 

4.  The  dealer  will  store  manufactured  products  in 
the  flush  season  of  low  prices,  and  bring  them  out 
at  a  profit  in  seasons  of  scarce  production  to  de¬ 
press  fresh  milk  pi-ices  when  they  should  advance. 
The  dealer  profits  doubly  by  the  transaction.  The 
producer  loses  both  ways. 

5.  The  farmer  would  be  making  all  milk  under 
city  regulation  at  an  extra  cost  of  from  50  cents 
to  $1  per  100  lbs.,  and  selling  a  large  part  of  it  as 
surplus  at  by-product  prices,  and  without  any  means 
of  his  own  to  increase  consumption  and  reduce  sur¬ 
plus. 

G.  The  farmer  would  have  to  rely  on  the  dealer 
to  report  accurately  the  volume  of  milk  used  in  the 
different  classes  when  the  dealer  had  the  incentive 
to  manipulate  the  returns  to  his  own  profit,  and  to 
the  disadvantage  of  dealers  who  made  accurate  re¬ 
ports.  The  farmer  can  make  no  check-up  of  re¬ 
turns  to  overcome  this  practice. 

7.  The  farmer  assumes  the  loss  on  surplus  that 
is  incidental  to  the  dealer’s  business.  Heretofore,  if 
the  day’s  sales  drop,  the  dealer  has  a  surplus  for 
the  day,  which  may  be  a  loss.  He  provides  for  such 
contingencies  in  his  price  to  the  consumer;  but 
under  the  multiple  plan  the  consumer  will  pay  the 
same  and  the  farmer  will  bear  the  loss  on  the  left¬ 
over  milk. 

S.  The  dealers  will  dominate  the  metropolitan 
milk  market,  and  whoever  dominates  that  market 
completely  makes  the  price  of  milk  in  the  New 
York  territory. 

9.  The  farmer  waits  nearly  two  months  for  his 
money  and  never  knows  what  the  price  is  to  be  un¬ 
til  he  gets  the  returns.  He  has  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  he  has  been  fairly  treated  in 
the  classifications. 

Contrast  the  above  situation  with  the  picture  of 
the  farmer  caring  for  his  own  surplus  through  his 
organization  and  selling  the  dealer  the  volume  of 
liquid  milk  needed  for  city  consumption  and  no 
more.  Under  this  policy  the  farmer  will  control  his 
own  wholesale  market  as  he  should. 

He  will  know  the  price  before  he  delivers  the  milk, 
and  get  prompt  returns. 

He  can  influence  a  prudent  volume  of  production. 
He  can  adopt  means  to  increase  consumption. 

He  can  save  cost  of  regulated  production  on  milk 
diverted  to  manufacturing  plants. 

He  can  operate  plants  to  capacity  and  economize 
in  manufacture  of  sui’plus. 

lie  controls  the  whole  liquid  milk  supply  for  the 
metropolitan  market,  and  largely  in  his  own  plants. 


Instead  of  the  dealer  dominating  the  market  and 
controlling  the  implements  of  distribution  and  bring¬ 
ing  in  outside  milk,  and  dictating  the  price,  the 
farmer  occupies  these  points  of  advantage,  and  he 
is  the  strong  factor  in  the  negotiations  for  price. 
He  will  contract  for  the  city  requirements,  and 
that  means  no  outside  milk  can  come  into  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

He  will  make  a  fair  price  and  reasonable  terms 
with  the  dealers  because  he  wants  their  services, 
and  he  has  no  choice  in  his  own  best  interest,  but  to 
make  a  price  that  will  increase  consumption  and  re¬ 
duce  surplus. 

He  will  have  no  monopoly.  He  will  want  none; 
but  he  can  hold  a  paying  market  against  all  compe¬ 
tition. 

He  will  not  be  able  to  increase  prices  at  will.  He 
will  not  always  get  as  high  a  price  as  he  deserves 
for  the  work  and  cost  of  production,  but  he  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  regulate  conditions  for  him¬ 
self.  He  will  add  an  element  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  to  his  business  that  will  be  an  asset  to  him¬ 
self  and  to  his  children. 

The  distributor  sacrifices  no  right  in  contracting 
for  his  requirements  of  liquid  milk.  lie  may  oper¬ 
ate  his  country  plants  just  as  he  does  now.  He 
may  even  contract  with  the  farmers’  organization 
to  manufacture  surplus  milk  at  his  plant  at  a  fixed 
price  and  deliver  the  by-product  to  the  association 
He  would  have  his  profit  from  the  pasteurization 
of  raw  milk  purchases,  and  his  spread  between  the 
price  paid  the  producer  and  price  charged  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Any  advantages  that  he  would  forego,  are 
privileges  that  of  right  belong  to  the  producer,  and 
that  have  been  taken  from  him  and  about  to  be 
taken  from  him  by  astute  bargaining  and  clever 
manipulation. 

It  all  simmers  down  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
dairymen  are  willing  to  take  a  little  trouble  to 
control  their  own  business  and  make  their  own 
price  for  their  own  product,  or  whether  they  prefer 
to  save  a  little  trouble  and  leave  the  control  and 
price-making  to  the  distributors.  The  multiple 
price  plan  puts  the  dealers  as  fully  in  control  as 
they  were  under  the  old  system  when  they  esti¬ 
mated  prices  on  the  same  basis  exactly.  As  a  whole 
the  dealers  have  assumed  a  better  attitude  to  the 
producer  than  formerly.  Many  of  them  are  friend¬ 
ly,  and  frankly  admit  that  prices  are  too  low,  but 
naturally  all  favor  a  plan  favorable  to  their  own 
end  of  the  industry.  Their  spokesmen  are  alert  and 
eager  to  get  for  them  the  full  advantage  of  position 
and  power.  We  concede  them  the  privilege  of  their 
efforts  and  admire  them  for  it.  In  some  respects 
the  interests  of  producer  and  distributor  are  com¬ 
mon.  In  other  respects  they  are  conflicting.  This 
is  a  case  in  point.  It  simmers  right  down  to  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  control.  The  farmer  has  the  natural  strength 
of  position.  If  he  loses  it,  he  will  simply  be  out¬ 
generaled.  If  positions  were  reversed,  the  dealers 
would  not  even  discuss  an  alternative.  They  would 
hold  their  advantage.  It  is  our  inheritance  and  it 
would  be  a  crime  against  ourselves  and  future  gen¬ 
erations  to  surrender  it. 

While  the  pool  members  were  the  first  to  adopt 
the  multiple  price  plan  they  would  be  the  biggest 
sufferers  under  it  when  all  the  groups  are  on  one 
price  level.  They  will  find  it  difficult  to  maintain 
their  .manufacturing  plants  and  pay  interest  on  them 
in  competition  with  the  dealers  for  the  by-product 
trade  with  the  share  of  surplus  that  would  fall  to 
them.  Under  the  multiple  plan  they  would  be 
obliged  to  do  this  or  abandon  the  manufacturing 
business,  which  might  involve  some  capital  loss. 
With  full  control  of  the  surplus  their  plants  would 
be  busy  most  of  the  time  and  a  valuable  asset  all 
of  the  time.  The  members  of  the  pool  made  a 
heroic  sacrifice  in  building  these  plants  and  equip¬ 
ments,  and  this  is  the  time  to  consider  means  to 
conserve  the  investments.  Though  a  dual  system 
to  handle  surplus  is  not  economic,  if  the  multiple 
system  is  finally  adopted,  it  will  be  better  to  keep 
these  plants  in  operation  even  at  some  loss.  We 
may  need  them  again,  but  the  prudent  thing  is  to 
adopt  the  plan  that  will  keep  them  in  service  on  a 
paying  basis. 


The  Rural  School  Meetings 

SCHOOL  meeting  day  was  well  celebrated  by 
rural  patrons  all  over  New  York.  Reports  are 
not  complete,  and  we  cannot  give  full  figures  yet, 
but  it  is  evident  already  that  the  interest  in  school 
matters  was  greater  this  year  than  ever  before. 
Here  is  one  sample  report  from  Central  New  York : 

SCHOOI,  MEETING  A  SOCIAI.  EVENT 

“The  school  meeting  of  District  No.  15,  Ulysses,  held 


Tuesday  evening,  proved  an  event  of  more  interest  than 
the  ordinary  annual  election  of  officers.  Inasmuch  as 
refreshments  were  served,  a  large  proportion  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  district,  men,  women  and  children,  were 
present. 

“Plano  were  made  for  beautifying  the  school  grounds, 
and  for  more  social  activities  for  the  community,  which 
includes  social  meetings  at  the  schoolhouse  and  a  big 
community  flower  show  some  time  in  the  Fall.” 

This  clipping  is  from  our  local  paper,  the  Trumans- 
burg  Free  Press  and  Sentinel.  This  school  might  well 
serve  as  an  example  to  all  of  us  who  have  the  welfare 
of  the  rural  school  at  heart.  The  whole  district  co¬ 
operates  in  maintaining  an  extremely  attractive  and 
well-equipped  schoolhouse.  and  is  solidly  behind  every 
plan  for  improvement.  Having  these  inducements  to 
offer,  they  are  able  to  obtain  good  teachers,  and  a  good 
teacher  is  the  one  and  only  factor  really  necessary  to 
have  a  good  school.  e.  f.  t. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  hope  to  have  the  story  of  this  school  district  a 
little  later,  showing  how  this  community  spirit  and 
desire  for  improvement  was  developed.  And  here 
is  another  typical  report: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  report  for  District 
No.  9,  Pavilion,  the  most  interested,  interesting  and 
dignified  school  meeting  held  in  this  district  for  some 
years.  Whereas,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  a  handful 
of  the  people  have  come  together  because  they  felt  they 
must,  this  year  the  attendance  was  generally  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  district,  and  the  people  seemed  to  come 
because  they  wanted  to.  We  had  no  refreshments,  but  it 
really  didn’t  seem  to  detract  at  all  from  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion,  for  everybody  “warmed  up”  and  were  all 
genial  and  happy. 

Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  protest  to  the  formation  ff 
a  branch  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  regular  business  we  organized, 
with  a  membership  of  22.  Already  a  new  spirit  of  in¬ 
terest  and  co-operation  in  the  district  and  neighborhood 
is  manifested.  We  are  literally  for  the  “little  red  school- 
house,”  for  ours  has  just  had  it  new  coat  of  this  typical 
color,  and  is  a  very  attractive  appearing  little  building. 
We  now  wait  anxiously  to  hear  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
how  large  a  proportion  of  districts  have  organized. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  MBS.  M.  c.  E. 

Or,  take  the  following  brief  statement: 

Our  school  meeting  was  successfully  held,  and  a  good 
number  turned  out.  The  oldest  person  present  was  83 
years  old,  and  cast  her  vote  with  the  rest.  We  planned 
to  give  a  dinner  soon  and  organize  a  branch  of  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society.  d.  s. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

All  over  the  State  the  same  spirit  is  being  mani¬ 
fested.  We  are  confident  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  New  York  were  the  rural  school  meetings 
so  largely  attended  and  so  earnestly  conducted.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  more  thoroughly  equipped  men 
and  women  were  elected  school  officers  this  year 
than  ever  before.  We  do  believe  that  this  intensified 
local  interest  in  the  school  is  the  most  hopeful  move¬ 
ment  for  improved  rural  schools  that  we  have  ever 
had  in  the  State.  It  is  of  the  people  and  by  them. 
It  will  spread  until  a  great  majority  of  the  rural 
school  districts  are  interested.  This  new  army  must 
be  reckoned  with.  It  cannot  be  laughed  or  sneered 
away.  We  believe  it  will  decide  the  fate  of  any 
rural  school  bill,  and  that  it  will  be  sensible  and 
fair. 


The  New  Co-operative  Law 

AS  was  anticipated,  Governor  Smith  has  signed 
the  Sapiro  co-operative  law,  and  farm  associa¬ 
tions  may  now  be  organized  under  it.  As  already 
stated,  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  the  bill  is 
that  in  adopting  it  the  opportunity  was  lost  to  per¬ 
fect  the  co-operative  law  which  should  have  provis¬ 
ions  safeguarding  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
membership.  The  law  was  clearly  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  association  as  a  corporate  entity, 
and  its  management.  It  contains  every  provision 
that  experience  has  revealed  for  their  convenience 
and  benefit.  Some  of  these  provisions  may  be  help¬ 
ful,  but  the  law  as  a  whole  certainly  has  possibil¬ 
ities  of  danger  to  farmers.  That  hazard  could  be 
avoided  by  provisions  to  furnish  members  full  in¬ 
formation,  and  to  give  them  power,  through  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote,  to  change  the  management  and  policies 
at  will.  A  measure  promoted  without  these  safe¬ 
guards  is  not  co-operation. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  objectionable  provisions 
of  the  law  are  permissive  and  not  mandatory  serves 
only  to  increase  the  mistrust  of  it.  This  feature  of 
the  law  is  an  alibi  for  the  purpose  of  those  who 
made  it.  A  co-operative  system  may  be  developed 
under  it  with  all  powers  and  authority  reserved  to 
the  membership,  but  farmers  themselves  seldom 
apply  the  law  to  their  own  needs.  The  fault  of  it  is 
that  an  organized  system  may  be  built  up  under  this 
law  of  the  most  absolute  despotic  type  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  group,  with  power  and  legal  sanction  to 
exploit  the  membership,  and  once  into  it  farmers 
will  have  no  escape  for  five  years.  If  there  were  no 
purpose  to  use  the  law  to  this  end,  what  reasonable 
excuse  can  be  found  for  creating  it?  As  it  stands 
it  is  a  law  for  astute  lawyers,  ambitious  promoters 
and  job  hunters.  If  it  was  not  designed  for  these 
professions,  someone  must  have  worked  a  practical 
joke  on  the  proponents  of  the  law. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

March,  April,  May  or 
Our  Page  Makes  Us  Feel 

June 

n  Tune 

In  the  Wood s  in  Maytime  is  a  Happy  Place  to  Be — Sent  by  Sarah  Smith 

(12  years),  Ohio 


Memory  Verse 

MAY 

May  should  make  the  world  anew  ; 
Golden  sun  and  silver  dew, 

Money  minted  in  the  sky, 

Shall  the  earth’s  new  garments  buy. 

May  shall  make  the  orchards  bloom  ; 

And  the  blossoms’  fine  perfume 
Shall  set  all  the  honey  bees 
Murmuring  among  the  trees. 

May  shall  make  the  bud  appear 
Like  a  jewel,  crystal  clear, 

Mid  the  leaves  upon  the  limb 
Where  the  robin  lilts  hie  hymn. 

May  shall  make  the  wild  flowers  tell 
Where  the  shining  snowflakes  fell, 

Just  as  though  each  snowflake’s  heart, 

By  some  secret,  magic  art, 

Were  transmitted  to  a  flower 
In  the  sunlight  and  the  shower. 

Is  there  such  another,  pray, 
Wonder-making  month  as  May? 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
This  charming  poem  was  chosen  for  a 
memory  verse  by  Olga  Springer  (16)  and 
Eleanor  Myer  (15),  both  New  York  read¬ 
ers.  I  think  you  will  all  want  to  read  it 
over  and  over,  and  perhaps  learn  it  by 
heart  for  the  music  of  its  lines  and  the 
beauty  of  the  pictures  it  calls  to  mind. 
Mr.  Sherman  was  an  American  poet,  a 
native  of  New  York  State.  He  died  jxi 
1016,  but  many  of  his  verses  have  a  liv¬ 
ing  quality  that  will  make  them  loved  al¬ 
ways  by  those  who  find  them. 


A  Fine  Page 

As  you  will  see  from  the  list  of  con¬ 
tributors  on  page  844,  not  nearly  so  many 
readers  wrote  in  this  month  as  usual. 
This  is  probably  because  there  was  no 
drawing  work  to.  send,  and  because  the 
last  Nature  and  Book  Puzzles  were  a  lit¬ 
tle  harder  than  sometimes.  But  enough 
did  help  out  to  make  this  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  interesting  page,  you  will  agree. 
The  pictures  show  such  a  variety  of 
things  that  our  boys  and  girls  are  doing, 
and  the  letters  and  poems  are  every  one 
worth  reading.  I  know  you  will  enjoy 
Our  Page  for  May  from  start  to  finish. 


In  June  We  Draw  Again 

We  shall  need  a  good  heading  drawing, 
of  course,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  related 


My  Idea  of  Springtime  Sport — Sent  by 
Margaret  Minerley  (13  years), 

New  York 


to  the  new  puzzles  or  anything  else  of 
special  interest,  besides  those  that  pic¬ 
ture  the  following  rhyme,  which  Evelyn 
Hay,  a  Pennsylvania  reader,  and  your 


editor,  have  worked  out  together  for  your 
delight : 

Mary  and  Martha  one  Summer  day 
Went  out  on  the  lawn  to  play  croquet — 
Please  draw  their  picture  without  delay. 

We  want  your  own  original  drawings 
on  this  rhyme,  and  the  best  eight  or  10 
will  be  published.  Try  your  hand  at  it, 
anyway.  The  practice  is  worth  a  lot  to 
you,  and  who  knows  but  you  may  be  one 
of  the  lucky  ones? 


The  Month  of  May 

Happy  is  the  month  of  May 
With  its  flowers  all  astray  ; 
Laughing  children  everywhere, 
Picking  flowers  here  and  there ; 
Pretty  birds  are  on  the  bowers, 
Little  bees  are  smelling  flowers. 
New  York.  — Edith  Rethore. 


An  Essay 

THE  COMMUNITY  AND  CITIZENSHIP 
A  community  is  a  body  of  people  as¬ 
sembling  together  and  having  a  common 
interest.  These  people  are  called  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  the  community.  Every  citizen 
should  take  part  in  boosting  his  or  her 


Among  the  Cherry  Blossoms — Sent  by 
Boy  Bergman  (13  years),  Neic  York 

community.  It  does  not  always  mean  by 
contributing  money,  but  by  first  making 
your  property  look  respectable.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  help  a  commu¬ 
nity.  If  every  citizen  would  do  this, 
every  home  would  be  neat  and  the  result 
would  be  a  good  community. 

In  every  town  there  are  found  proper¬ 
ties  occupied  by  tenants  or  persons  who 
pay  rent  to  the  property  owners.  These 
people  often  think  it  is  not  their  place  to 
keep  up  the  property.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  it  isn’t,  but  in  other  respects  it  is. 
No  sensible  person  will  expect  a  tenant 
to  paint  the  house,  build  more  rooms  or 
porches  and  other  additions,  but  it  is  his 
place  to  mow  the  grass,  keep  paths  neat 
and  not  to  distribute  garbage  around. 
These  things  are  the  duties  of  the  ten¬ 
ants,  and  it  shows  their  attitude  toward 
the  community  when  they  fail  to  do  their 
duty. 

In  passing  from  town  to  town  you  can 
see  many  different  properties.  You  can 
also  see  at  once  whether  they  are  neat  or 
disorderly.  The  citizen  who  owns  that 
house  or  lives  in  it  is  having  his  charac¬ 
ter  judged  by  the  passersby  according  to 
the  outside  appearance  of  the  property. 
Think  the  matter  over  and  see  what  you 
yourself  can  do  to  boost  your  community 

New  Jersey.  laura  lucas 

(14  years). 


Two  Readers  Talk  Chickens 

I  am  a  14-year-old  farmer  boy,  and 
thought  I  would  write  a  letter  to  Our 
Page  for  the  first  time.  I  am  quite  inter¬ 
ested  in  farming  and  help  my  father  all  I 


can.  My  father  built  me  r.  chicken  coop 
(10x12)  last  Spring,  and  I  have  58  pure¬ 
bred  Rhode  Island  Red  chicks  of  my  own, 
of  which  I  am  very  proud.  I  like  to  feed 
and  take  care  of  them  very  much.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  a  larger  coop  and  also  a 
larger  flock  next  year.  I  hope  other  read¬ 
ers  of  Our  Page  who  are  interested  in 
chickens  will  try  to  encourage  their  par¬ 
ents  to  help  them  get  a  start.  It  not 
only  means  pleasure,  but  profit  as  well. 

Ohio.  LUTHER  PETERS 

(14  years). 


I  have  over  60  hens,  and  they  are  lay¬ 
ing  well.  I  enjoy  taking  care  of  them 
very  much.  They  are  very  tame.  One  I 
call  "Trixy”  can  do  some  tricks  I  have 
taught  her.  Some  people  think  White 
Leghorns  are  a  nuisance  because  they  get 
into  things  so  much  and  are  so  easily 
scared,  but  I  don’t.  Mine  do  get  into 
things  sometimes,  but  I  suppose  they  like 
to  get  into  grain  just  as  much  as  I  like  to 
examine  the  cookie  jar.  So  I  don’t  blame 
them  much.  Well  this  hen  will  lie  flat 
on  her  back  on  my  head  and  eat  grain  I 
feed  her  from  my  hand.  Also  she  will  lie 
in  the  same  position  on  the  ground.  When 
I  go  outdoors  in  the  Summer  time  she 
jumps  up  on  my  shoulder  or  head.  The 
rest  of  my  hens  are  tame,  too.  Some  are 
more  tame  than  others. 

New  York.  edna  tullar 

(16  years). 


May 

To  show  how  they  love  her,  their  own 
darling  May, 

’Tis  with  blushes  as  pink  as  the  dawn  of 
the  day 

That  each  apple  tree  turns  to  a  blooming 
bouquet.  — Author? 

Sent  by  Samuel  Gadd 
Massachusetts.  ( 0  years ) . 


The  Kingbird 

The  bird  described  in  the  April  Nature 
Puzzle  is  a  kingbird.  Kingbirds  are  a 
great  help  to  farmers,  as  th-ey  kill  many 
insects.  The  kingbird  is  very  interesting 
to  study,  because  he  will  sit  on  the  top 
branch  of  a  tall  tree  and  wait  for  insects 
to  fly  near  him.  As  soon  as  an  insect 
gets  quite  close  he  will  dive  after  it  and 
then  go  back  to  his  branch  again. 

New  York.  eileen  goll. 


Kingbirds  arrive  with  us  in  May  and 
leave  us  in  August.  They  are  very  noisy 
birds.  They  are  victorious  in  whatever 
they  undertake.  They  hate  crows  and 
drive  them  out  of  the  neighborhood,  vig¬ 
orously  dashing  at  them  and  picking  them 
and  follow  them  a  great  distance.  They 
perch  on  a  dead  branch,  fence  post  or  a 
tall  stalk  in  the  field  to  watch  for  insects. 
Their  note  is  a  series  of  shrill,  harsh 
sounds  like  “thsee,  thsee.” 

Pennsylvania.  aaron  ebling 

(13  years). 


The  answer  to  the  Nature  Puzzle  I 
think  is  the  kingbird.  We  have  a  great 
many  around  our  farm.  One  day  I  was 
watching  one  that  was  perched  on  the 
telephone  wire.  A  fly  was  circling  near 
the  bird.  All  of  a  sudden  the  kingbird 
flew  off  his  perch  and  opened  his  mouth 
and  the  fly  disappeared.  The  kingbirds 
drive  away  the  hawks.  They  dart  around 
the  hawk  and  pick  at  him.  Most  always 
the  kingbirds  fly  above  the  hawks. 

Connecticut.  Mildred  pierce 

(12  years). 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  kingbird,  these  letters,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  description  given  in  the 
Nature  Puzzle  last  month,  will  introduce 
it.  This  is  one  of  the  easy  birds  to  rec¬ 
ognize,  both  by  its  appearance  and  its  ac¬ 
tions,  and  should  be  on  the  list  of  bird 
friends  known  to  every  boy  and  girl  in 
the  country. 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

This  creature  lives  among  plants  in 
the  fields  and  woods  and  is  very  common 
in  Summer  time.  It  has  very  long  lege 


A  Tea  Party — Sent  by  Mrs.  M.  P. 

Townsend,  New  Hampshire 

and  a  small  body.  It  moves  very  rapidly 
and  lightly.  It  lives  on  plant  juices  and 
small  insects.  To  escape  it  can  shed  one 
or  more  of  its  legs  and  then  grow  new 
ones.  It  has  an  unpleasant  odor.  The 
young  are  very  tiny  when  first  hatched 
from  the  eggs  in  the  Spring.  When  the 


mother  lays  her  eggs  in  the  Fall  she  dies 
soon  after.  What  is  it? 

DOROTHY  AND  ELOISE  SKINNER. 

New  York. 

Now  here  is  a  chance  for  some  good 
letters.  There  are  many  interesting 
things  about  this  animal  besides  those 
Dorothy  and  Eloise  mention,  and  few 
creatures  are  such  fun  to  watch  and 
study.  Tell  us  what  you  know  of  its  life 
and  habits. 


May 

Merry,  rollicking,  frolicking  May, 

Into  the  woods  came  skipping  one  day  ; 

She  teased  the  brook  till  he  laughed  out¬ 
right, 

And  gurgled  and  scolded  with  all  his 
might ; 

She  chirped  to  the  birds  and  bade  them 
sing 

A  chorus  of  welcome  to  Lady  Spring ; 

And  the  bees  and  the  butterflies  she  set 

To  waking  flowers  that  were  sleeping 
yet ; 

She  shook  the  trees  till  the  buds  looked 
out 

To  see  what  the  trouble  was  all  about, 


Springtime  I. s  Chick  Time — Sent  by  Har¬ 
riet  Pischel  (13  years),  New  York 


And  nothing  in  Nature  escaped  tha^.  day 
The  touch  of  the  life-giving,  bright,  young 
May.  — Author? 

Ohio.  Sent  by  Muriel  Smith 

(12  years). 

If  any  reader,  young  or  old,  knows  the 
name  of  the  author  of  this  happy  little 
poem  please  tell  us,  so  that  we  can  give 
credit  next  time. 


In  Place  of  Group  Games 

You  remember  it  was  suggested  last 
month  that  it  would  be  good  to  have 
some,  descriptions  of  things  that  boys  and 
girls  could  play  or  work  at  alone  or  in 
groups  of  two  or  three  during  vacation 
A  number  of  letters  came  in  reply  to  this, 
and  I  think  you  will  be  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  those  that  are  given  below  : 

There  are  four  of  us  children  in  our 
family,  and  plenty  of  neighbor  children 
near,  but  our  folks  think  everyone  should 


All  Abourd  the  Coat  Express — Sent  by 
Herbert  Harris,  New  York 

know  how  to  have  a  good  time  all  alone. 
They  let  us  have  plenty  of  fun  and  games 
together  sometimes,  but  not  all  the  time. 
We  have  learned  to  amusei  ourselves 
alone. 

I  have  a  coping  saw  that  cost  10 
cents.  We  can  get  them  here  at  the  10- 
eent  store,  and  a  dozen  blades  for  the 
same  amount.  New  blades  can  be  put  in 
when  the  others  are  broken,  but  a  dozen 
go  a  long  way  when  used  carefully.  I 
have  made  bird  houses,  pencil  boxes, 
whisk  broom  holders,  bracket  shelves,  and 
I  am  working  on  a  violin.  This  Summer 
I  am  going  to  saw  out  of  thin  wood  some 
of  my  Christmas  gifts  and  valentines. 
Hearts  cut  out  of  the  thin  wood  and 
stained  red  make  good  valentines.  Wood¬ 
en  circles,  bells  or  holly  leaves,  stained, 
and  with  a  calendar  pad  on  them  and  a 
ribbon  to  hang  them  up  with  are  nice  for 
Christmas  gifts.  One  with  a  piece  of 
sandpaper  on  it  makes  a  good  match 
scratcher,  or  two  put  together  with  a 
piece  of  felt  or  flannel  between  them 
make  a  good  needle  book  or  penwiper. 
Sometimes  I  put  a  magnifying  or  reading 
glass  between  the  board  and  the  sun  and 
burn  simple  designs  on  it. 

This  morning  I  planted  some  water¬ 
melon  and  muskmelon  seeds.  Because 
our  soil  is  heavy  and  black  I  will  have  to 
work  harder  to  raise  melons  than  they  do 
along  the  Mississippi,  where  the  soil  is 
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light  and  sandy.  In  the  Fall  people  from 
here  go  down  to  the  river  and  get  all  the 
melons  a  Ford  will  hold  for  a  dollar  or 
two.  CHARLES  GRAHAM 

Illinois.  (12  years). 

In  such  ways  a  boy  may  keep  busy  and 
happy,  and  a  letter  in  the  same  envelope 
from  Charles’  older  sister,  Anna,  contains 
the  following  paragraphs  on  things  a  girl 
may  do : 

Through  the  Summer  vacation  I  learn 
to  sew,  cook  and  do  housework.  It  is 
then,  too,  that  I  get  ready  for  the  special 
days  of  the  year.  I  use  correspondence 
cards  for  this  purpose.  Buff  ones  may 
be  used  for  Thanksgiving,  blue  for  birth¬ 
days,  pink  for  Valentine’s  Day,  and  white 
for  Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Years. 
The  edges  of  each  card  are  gilded  by 
using  a  brush  and  gilt  paint.  Pretty  de¬ 
signs  are  painted  with  water  colors  after 
the  gilt  has  dried.  A  turkey,  pumpkin 
or  fruit  is  appropriate  for  Thanksgiving ; 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  or  a  bird  for  birth¬ 
days  ;  a  white  heart  on  the  pink  back¬ 
ground  for  St.  Valentine’s  Day ;  an  East¬ 
er  or  calla  lily,  chick  or  rabbit  for 
Easter ;  a  Winter  scene  or  a  picture  of 
Santa  Claus  for  Christmas,  and  bells 


Who  Says  Geese  Are  Wild ? — Sent  by 

Edna  Tullar  (16  years),  New  York 

for  New  Year’s  Day.  Then  when  the 
special  days  come  round,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  write  a  cheering  greeting  or  a 
short  message  on  each  card. 

For  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  been 
gathering  seeds  from  different  sources. 
This  Summer  I  will  draw  and  color  pic¬ 
tures  to  represent  the  fruit  of  each  seed 
and  mount  on  a  large  piece  of  mounting 
paper  for  a  seed  chart.  Spare  moments 
may  also  be  spent  in  studying,  reading, 
music,  crocheting  and  bead  work. 


AN  ORIGINAL  GAME 

I  am  sending  a  game  which  my  sister 
and  I  play  on  a  rainy  day  when  we  can’t 
get  outdoors.  First  we  each  get  an  old 
geography  book,  then  we  each  select  a 
page  of  some  map  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States.  We  then  take  different 
cities  or  towns  and  write  a  list  of  12  or 
15  questions  pertaining  to  them,  for  ex¬ 
ample  :  . 

1.  What  town  or  city  in  New  York 
State  do  we  represent  when  putting 
money  in  the  bank?  Ans. — Deposit. 

2.  What  one  in  Arkansas  would  we 
use.  to  send  some  cards  to  our  friends? 
Ans. — Stamps. 

Now  I  am  going  to  give  you  eight 
questions  and  am  wondering  who  can 
give  the  correct  answers : 

1.  What  city  in  Oklahoma  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bird? 

2.  What  city  in  Louisiana  is  a  legal 
holiday  in  our  country? 

3.  What  three  in  Oregon  are  names  of 
boys  we  frequently  hear? 

4.  What  one  in  Wyoming  is  the  name 
of  a  razor? 

5.  What  city  in  Arizona  is  the  name  of 
a  piece  of  sheet  music? 

6.  What  city  in  Colorado  is  the  name 
of  a  brand  of  cigars? 

7.  What  city  in  Mississippi  is  the  name 
of  a  large  car? 

8.  What  city  in  Georgia  is  the  name  of 

a  noted  discoverer?  iielbn  lyke 

New  York.  ( 11  years) . 

This  is  fine!  As  a  starter,  you  can  try 
to  answer  Helen’s  .questions.  Then  you 
can  make  up  some  of  your  own.  Will 
Helen  please  send  in  her  own  correct 
answers  so  that  we  can  print  them  next 
month? 


Pretty  Little  Robin 

Pretty  little  robin 
Singing  all  day  long, 

With  his  piping  little  voice 
He  singe  a  cheery  song. 


Strawberry  Pickers  Are  We — Sent  by 
Eugenie  Davignon,  Louisiana 

Pretty  little  robin 

With  his  breast  of  red, 


Sitting  on  a  little  limb 
Swinging  overhead. 

Pretty  little  robin 
Calling  to  his  mate, 

If  she  does  not  heed  his  call 
His  love  will  turn  to  hate. 

Pretty  little  robin 

The  bird  we  love  so  well, 

And  he  loves  his  little  ones 

More  than  we  can  tell. 

Pretty  little  robin 
He  has  gone  to  bed, 

To  sleep  there  with  his  little  ones, 
Whom  all  day  he  has  fed. 

Pretty  little  robin 
Sitting  in  his  nest, 

With  his  head  tucked  in  his  wing, 
He  has  a  happy  rest. 

Pretty  little  robin 

Made  by  God's  own  hand. 

And  he  loves  Mother  Nature 

Who  makes  things  cool  and  grand. 

—Ethel  St.  Claii 

New  Jersey.  (13  years). 


Our  Book  Puzzles 

Last  month’s  Book  Puzzle  seemed  to 
be  a  hard  one  and  only  a  few  answers 
came  in.  Yet  this  is  a  book,  or  rather  a 
whole  series  of  books,  to  delight  the 
hearts  of  all  girls,  and  I  have  known  of 
boys  who  found  them  interesting,  though 
perhaps  they  would  not  admit  it  right  out 
loud.  Possibly  these  are  books  that  are 
more  common  in  villages  and  towns  where 
there  are  public  libraries  and  homes. 
However,  keep  in  mind  the  “Little  Col¬ 
onel”  stories  and  read  them  when  you 
get  the  chance. 

The  following  letter  answers  the  April 
Book  Puzzle  and  also  gives  a  new  one.  I 
hope  more  of  you  will  recognize  this  and 
send  in  the  names  of  the  title  and  author. 
Perhaps  there  will  be  some  drawings, 
too. 

The  answer  to  the  Book  Puzzle  in  our 
April  26  issue  is  “The  Little  Colonel,” 
by  Annie  Fellows  Johnston.  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  “Little  Colonel”  books  and 


“ Simple  Simon ” — Sent  by  Ralph  Harris 
(4  years),  New  York 

intend  to  read  the  whole  series.  Some  of 
the  other  books  about  her  are  “The  Little 
Colonel’s  House  Party,”  and  "The  Little 
Colonel’s  Knight  Comes  Riding.”  Also 
many  others.  I  have  a  grown-up  cousin 
who  has  read  all  the  “Little  Colonel” 
books  and  has  met  the  real  “Little  Col¬ 
onel,”  who  lives  in  Kentucky  and  looks 
as  the  story  says.  Annie  Fellows  John¬ 
ston  also  wrote  “Georgiana  of  the  Rain¬ 
bows.” 

May  I  send  a  Book  Puzzle  with  this, 
please? 

This  book  is  about  two  little  children 
of  a  woodcutter’s  family.  It  is  written 
in  play  form.  They  go  on  a  wondrous 
search  for  a  blue  bird  that  will  live  on 
earth.  Bread,  Sugar,  Milk,  Light,  Fire, 
Water  and  their  (log  and  cat  accompany 
them.  They  go  to  the  Land  of  Memory 
where  they  see  their  dead  grandparents 
and  sisters  and  brothers.  They  go  to  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Future  where  children 
who  are  not  yet  born  live  and  make 
something  to  bring  to  earth  when  they 
are  born.  The  children  are  blue,  as  is 
everything  else,  and  some  are  inventing 
enormous  grapes  and  apples  as  big  as 
melons,  and  others  diseases  and  other 
things.  They  go  to  “The  Forest,”  where 
trees  and  animals  plan  to  kill  them,  but 
are  prevented  by  Light.  They  also  visit 
the  Palace  of  Night,  the  Palace  of  Light 
and  the  Graveyard.  In  the  Palace  of 
Night  they  are  shown  some  of  Night's 
mysteries.  They  meet  the  Sicknesses,  the 
Ghosts,  Cold-in-the-Head,  the  Wars,  the 
Shades,  the  Terrors,  and  many  others.  In 
the  Palace  of  Light  they  meet  the  lux¬ 
uries  and  joys  of  the  earth.  In  the 
Graveyard  the  graves  move  and  crosses 
are  thrown  down.  They  catch  many 
birds  that  seem  blue,  but  not  the  right 
one.  Finally  they  get  home,  and  when 


the  boy  gives  his  pet  dove  to  a  neighbor’s 
sick  child  it  turns  out  to  be  the  true  blue 
bird  of  happiness.  The  parents  think 
the  children’s  journey  has  been  a  dream, 
for  the  night  before  they  went  on  the 
journey  they  had  gone  to  bed  and  they 
told  of  it  the  next  morning.  The  name 
of  the  girl  is  Mytyl  and  of  the  boy 


Monarch  of  all  He  Surveys — Sent  by 
Margaret  Jennett  (14  years), 

New  Jersey 


Tyltyl.  The  dog’s  name  is  Tylo,  and  the 
cat’s  Tylette.  cornelia  amoss 

Maryland.  ( 12  years ) . 


May 

May  the  month  of  flowers, 

Apple  blossoms,  too  ; 

Gone  the  April  showers, 

Here  the  glistening  dew. 

All  the  world  rejoicing, 

Hearts  are  wondrous  light ; 

Buds  already  bursting, 
Summer-time  in  sight. 

Day  is  swiftly  closing, 

Night  is  drawing  near ; 

Twilight  slowly  fading, 
Summer-time  is  here. 

— Norman  Hallock  (16  years). 

Connecticut. 


Decoration  Day 

Our  Page  will  be  out  this  month  just 
about  Decoration  Day,  and  several  read¬ 
ers  spoke  of  this  in  letters.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  thing  about  this  day  when  we  honor 
the  memory  of  the  brave  men  who  died  in 
the  service  of  our  country  is  that  we  use 
flowers  to  express  our  feelings.  And 
there  are  so  many  flowers  to  be  had  at 
this  season,  not  perhaps  all  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  poem,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  most  of  them. 

BRING  FLOWERS 

Bring  flowers,  bring  flowers,  the  sweetest, 
the  best, 

To  garland  the  beds  where  our  brave  are 
at  rest. 

Bring  pansies  for  thoughts — unforgotten 
are  they  ; 

Bring  laurel  for  glory  they  won  in  the 
fray  ; 

Bring  lilacs  for  youth — many  fell  ere 
their  prime ; 

Bring  oak  leaves  for  Liberty,  goddess  sub¬ 
lime  ; 

Bring  chrysanthemums  for  the  truth  they 
implore, 

Bring  lilies  for  peace — they  battle  no 
more ; 

Bring  violets,  myrtles  and  roses  for  love  ; 
Bring  snowballs  for  thoughts  of  the  heav¬ 
en  above ; 

Bring  hawthorn  for  hope  which  sur- 
mounts  earthly  strife ; 

Bring  amaranth  blossoms  for  immortal 
life. 

Bring  flowers,  bring  flowers,  the  sweet¬ 
est,  the  best. 

To  garland  the  beds  where  our  brave  are 
at  rest.  — Selected. 

Sent  by  Charlotte  Booth 
New  York.  (15  years). 


About  Enigmas 

Our  Page  always  seems  like  a  visit 
with  all  the  boys  and  girls.  I  do  not  like 


to  write  letters,  but  I  get  so  much  pleas¬ 
ure  from  the  page  that  I  am  paid  many 
times  for  writing.  You  asked  for  pic¬ 
tures  of  Spring,  so  I  am  sending  one  of 
myself  in  a  cherry  tree.  This  picture 
was  taken  on  our  farm.  I  think  the 
cross-word  enigmas  are  lots  of  fun.  The 
answer  to  this  month’s  is  a-r-b-u-t-u-s,  a 
very  pretty  Spring  flower  known  as  the 
Mayflower  in  this  section.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  a  new  cross-word  enigma : 

My  first  is  in  water,  but  not  in  oil, 

My  second  in  ground,  but  not  in  soil, 
My  third  is  in  lay,  but  not  in  set, 

My  fourth  in  rain,  but  not  in  wet, 

My  fifth  is  in  do,  but  not  in  wish, 

My  sixth  in  plate,  but  not  in  dish, 

My  seventh  in  candy,  but  not  in  cake, 
My  whole  is  something  we  all  should 
make.  roy  bergman 

New  York.  (13  years). 

Notes 

Mabel  Allatt,  a  17-year-old’  Now  Jer¬ 
sey  reader,  wrote  the  couplet  printed  in 
the  Box  this  month.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  “feel  in  tune”  with  each  other  and 
with  the  world  in  which  we  live. 


All  letters,  answers  to  puzzles,  draw¬ 
ings  and  new  material  of  every  kind  for 
the  June  page  should  be  sent  to  reach 
your  editor  by  June  7. 


I  must  caution  you  to  be  very  careful 
to  sign  your  letters  and  give  your  post 
office  address.  Some  are  forgetting  to  do 
this  lately. 


You  will  find  printed  this  month  a 
number  of  original  poems  by  our  read¬ 
ers.  which  are  very  good  indeed.  It  is 
worth  while  to  express  your  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  verse,  and  if  you  learn  to 
keep  a  regular  length  of  line  (meter) 
and  to  make  good  rhymes  you  will  usual¬ 
ly  succeed  very  well. 


The  12  photographs  used  on  Our  Page 
this  time  are  fine,  and  they  make  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  pages  of  drawings 
we  have  been  having.  I  think  we  wi:l 
probably  plan  our  next  picture  page  for 
the  month  of  September.  Keep  it  in 
mind.  Thanks  are  due  all  who  sent 
photographs  this  time.  Those  for  which 
postage  was  enclosed  will  be  returned  as 
fast  as  possible.  Some  are  being  kept 
for  future  use. 


Before  our  next  pages  comes  along 
every  reader  will  have  completed  tin- 
school  year  and  have  started  on  the  long 
vacation.  Make  the  most  of  it  for  hap¬ 
py  work  and  play  in  the  great  outdoors, 
and  don’t  forget  to  let  your  friend  and 
editor  hear  from  you  once  in  a  while. 
Address  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City. 


A  Lapful  of  Rabbits  —  Sent  by  Leo 
Wright  (11  years),  Michigan 


Five  of  Our  Boys  With  a  Pet  Donkey — Sent  by  E.  Barnhart,  New  Yorh 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


From  Work  to  Play. — Little  Clossie 
comes  home  from  school  with  many  new 
expressions ;  he  picks  up  all  the  latest, 
and  lately  he  has  got  the  athletic  fever. 
He  wanted  a  horizontal  bar  put  up.  They 
had  one  up  at  school.  He  consulted  the 
Parson  about  it,  where  it  could  be  put 
and  how  to  go  at  it.  It  was  decided  it 
could  be  put  up  in  connection  with  the 
hammock  post.  Now  the  hardest  work 
can  be  made  into  play !  The  Parson 
would  no  more  have  thought  of  asking 
Clossie  to  dig  a  post  hole.  Now  the 
place  where  he  wanted  to  put  this  chin¬ 
ning  bar  is  full  of  roots  and  stones,  but 
it  was  no  time  before  Clossie  had  the  big 
crowbar  and  shovels  and  an  old  ax  on 
the  ground.  lie  had  a  regular  well  dug 
before  the  Parson  had  time  to  examine  it 
and  found  it  was  not  in  the  right  place. 
With  perfect  cheerfulness  he  went  right 
to  work  and  dug  another  hole,  dug  out 
the  stones  and  cut  off  the  roots  with  the 
crowbar,  incidentally  breaking  the  best 
shovel  handle  right  in  two.  All  like  play 
to  him,  just  because  he  was  so  interested. 

Crying  Out  Sakes. — Then  for  a  bar 
he  got  an  iron  pipe  round  back  of  the 
barn  and  cut  it  off  with  a  hack  saw.  Then 
for  a  post  !  The  Parson  had  one  over  by 
the  garage,  all  set  in  the  ground  for  a 
gate  post — a  good  one.  He  readily  made 
the  sacrifice,  however,  and  told  Clossie 
he  could  have  it.  Then  to  bore  the  holes 
through  for  the  bar.  A  farm  auger  is  a 
farm  auger  for  a  fact ;  always  rusty  and 
no  pull  to  it.  The  handle  gave  way  and 
you  had  to  use  a  big  monkey  wrench  on 
it.  It  went  so  hard  you  expected  to 
twist  the  thing  in  two  every  inch  you 
moved  it.  But  at  last  the  Parson  got  it 
through  the  post,  still  on  the  ground, 
where  you  can  handle  it  well.  Getting 
that  auger  through  the  standing  post  was 
another  matter ;  the  Parson  put  it  off  and 
dreaded  tackling  it ;  how  could  you  ever 
get  that  miserable  auger  through  the  top 
of  that  post,  so  hard  to  push  against  it, 
7  or  8  ft.  from  the  ground  V  The  Parson 
came  down  from  the  lot  for  supper,  and, 
behold,  the  hole  was  all  through  and  the 
bar  in;  Clossie  had  done  it  alone.  IIow 
well  the  Parson  remembered  the  horizon¬ 
tal  bar  that  father  helped  put  up  out  in 
the  garden  at  the  old  home  In  Vermont. 
That  had  a  wooden  crossbar.  How  many 
time  we  tried  to  go  over  that  bar  before, 
one  day,  while  waiting  for  dinner,  one  of 
us  did  it.  There  was  more  excitement 
than  if  we  had  passed  an  entrance  exam¬ 
ination  to  a  university.  But  that  was 
many,  many  years  ago.  “Can  you  go 
over  it?”  asked  the  Parson.  “Hardly,” 
said  Clossie.  “No  one  in  school  can.” 
The  Parson  took  a  chance.  He  jumped 
and  grabbed  the  bar  and  in  a  second  was 
on  toft  of  it.  “For  the  crying  out  sakes,” 
said  Clossie,  as  his  eyes  quite  stuck  out 
of  his  head. 

The  First  Party. — The  Parson  re¬ 
members  seeing  a  picture.  "The  First 
Party,”  and  how  the  little  girl  was  being 
all  dolled  out,  ready  to  go.  But  way 
down  country  last  night  a  whole  lot  of 
children  had  their  first  party.  We  hired 
a  town  hall  for  the  first  time  and  there 
we  had  a  real  party.  About  GO  came — 
largely  children.  We  did  not  put  it  in 
the  paper — just  sent  word  to  the  school. 
And,  above  all,  there  was  a  family  way 
down  in  the  woods,  with  eight  children, 
that  never  knew  what  a  party  was.  It 
was  for  them  that  the  Parson  chiefly  had 
this  party.  And  for  a  while  not  one  of 
them  appeared.  It  was  rainy;  perhaps 
they  would  not  dare  to  strike  out  in  the 
dark  through  the  woods.  But  right  in 
the  midst  of  a  wonderful  game  of  “Tap 
on  the  back”  four  from  that  family  ar¬ 
rived  ;  poor  little  Billy  and  little  Elton 
and  Paul  and  Carrie.  It  was  all  up  hill 
for  a  big  mile  and  a  half  through  the 
woods.  How  excited  they  were,  and  how 
they  had  run.  Their  hair  was  just  wet 
with  sweat.  To  be  at  a  big.  real  party, 
and  play  games  and  hear  the  orchestra— 
the  piano  and  the  violin  and  the  tenor 
banjo  and  the  cornet  and  the  saxophone. 
And  to  have  ice  cream — all  the  ice  cream 
you  could  eat,  and  cake  with  it !  It  al¬ 
most  haunted  the  Parson  that  night ;  he 
could  see  them  hurrying  and  scurrying 
and  tugging  and  running,  all  hold  of 
hands,  with  a  little  old  lantern,  up 
through  the  woods  in  the  mist  and  dark 
and  threatening  rain.  These  little  chil¬ 
dren  come  way  over  to  church,  but  can¬ 
not  come  so  far  to  our  parties  at  night, 
and  they  always  hear  us  talKlng  and  ar¬ 
ranging  these  good  times,  so  we  had  to 
have  one  over  nearer  their  school,  both 
for  them  and  a  lot  of  other  children  who 
live  over  that  way. 

The  Goslings. — When  we  went  off  to 
the  party  that  night  we  left  the  10  gos¬ 
lings  in  a  box  on  the  back  porch.  The 
Parson  intended  to  bring  them  in  the 
kitchen  when  we  got  back.  He  never 
dreamed  there  would  be  any  danger  from 
rats,  though  this  time  of  year  they  keep 
coming  up  the  brook.  We  had  not  lost 


a  goose  this  year,  and  the  Parson  was  so 
pleased  with  them  and  had  taken  such 
pains  with  them.  But  we  heard  them 
crying  even  as  we  drove  up  from  the 
party  in  the  big  car,  and  there  were  three 
of  them  dead  and  one  of  them  dying  from 
the  old  rat  who  had  squeezed  through  be¬ 
tween  the  porch  floor  and  the  house. 
Something  about  it ;  rats  are  terribly  fond 
of  young  goslings  and  will  risk  almost 
anything  to  get  them. 

Live  With  Them. — One  thing  the  Par¬ 
son  has  learned  more  and  more  to  realize, 
and  that  is,  to  raise  young  things  like 
chickens  or  turkeys  or  goslings,  you  have 
to  “live  with  them”  when  they  are  little. 
If  the  family  or  whoever  cares  for  them 
has  got  to  be  away  at  all  to  speak  of, 
there  is  no  use  trying  to  raise  them,  as 
they  have  got  to  be  watched.  It  is  like 
nursing  a  sick  child.  The  water  must  be 
renewed,  the  dishes  being  thoroughly 
cleaned  every  little  while.  Never  have 
people  seemed  to  have  so  much  trouble 
with  chickens  as  this  year ;  such  poor 
hatches,  and  so  many  die.  Some  argue 
very  strongly  that  the  electric  light  bus¬ 
iness  is  sapping  the  vitality  out  of  the 
whole  poultry  race.  Others  claim  that 
they  are  going  back  to  the  old-time  mon¬ 
grel  hen,  mixing  together  all  the  breeds 
they  can  find.  This  is  probably  unwise, 
but  many  seem  to  be  desperate.  It  is  dis¬ 
couraging.  Here  is  a  woman  down  coun¬ 
try  who  had  the  best  success  the  first 
year  they  came  out  on  the  farm,  eight 
years  ago,  and  this  after  eight  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  they  have  the  very  worst  time 


of  all.  They  bought  400  day-old  chicks, 
and  they  seem  to  have  proven  a  very  poor 
lot  every  way.  The  company  has  sent 
them  100  more  free,  but  of  what  use  are 
these  if  they  are  as  poor  as  the  others? 
And  they  seem  to  be.  Can  the  incubator 
and  the  brooder,  handling  thousands  at  a 
time,  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  poultry 
species?  It  would  seem  to  the  Parson 
still  to  be  a  debatable  question. 

The  Market. — A  market  expert  was 
saying  the  other  day  that  the  big  city  of 
Bridgeport  has  really  been  captured  by 
the  Middle  West  as  an  egg  market,  liais¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  grain  out  there, 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  No.  2  stock  to 
feed  poultry  at  small  cost.  This  man 
does  not  advise  trying  to  raise  more  of 
your  grain  in  Connecticut,  small  grains, 
but  keeping  more  chickens  so  as  to  reduce 
the  overhead  per  bird.  But  this  would 
not  apply  to  corn.  The  Parson  is  still 
preaching  corn  in  Newr  England.  We  had 
a  widow  with  three  children  down  coun¬ 
try.  Even  with  quite  a  mortgage  and 
high  taxes  she  got  along  for  seven  or 
eight  years.  Of  course  we  all  helped  her 
out,  what  we  could,  and  the  neighbors 
did  a  lot.  but  last  year  was  terribly  dry 
and  she  let  a  lot  of  weeds  grow  in  her 
corn,  so  as  to  pull  them  out  for  the  cows, 
and  then  too  she  left  far  too  many  stalks 
in  a  hill,  and  all  things  acting  the  wrong 
way,  she  practically  had  no  hard  corn.  It 
proved  her  undoing.  With  plenty  of  corn 
to  last  nearly  the  year  round,  and  all  out 
of  doors  for  a  run,  her  chickens  had  cost 
very  little,  and  her  eggs  had  paid  her 
grocery  and  other  bills.  But  when  it 
came  to  buying  grain,  that  ended  the  mat¬ 
ter.  She  could  not  do  it.  She  used  to 
sell  a  cow,  and  sometimes  two  each  year, 
to  pay  her  big  bills.  She  has  sold  out 
and  gone  back  to  New  York. 

Visiting  Schools. — Here  it  is  May 
12.  and  such  a  rainy  spell  as  we  have 
had  here  in  Connecticut.  It  has  lasted 
for  five  full  days  now,  and  is  still  pour¬ 
ing,  though  the  weather  man  promises  it 
will  let  up  tomorrow.  It  is  great  for  the 
grass  crop,  and  the  meadows  are  looking 
fine.  Friday,  in  the  pouring  rain.  George 
and  the  Parson  started  out  to  visit 
schools.  We  went  down  about  12  miles 
and  pulled  up  at  a  one-room  district 
school.  It  was  a  rainy,  dark  Friday, 
and  they. all  seemed  glad  enough  to  see 
us.  The  teacher  gave  us  the  time  and  the 


children  all  agreed  to  make  it  up  at  the 
noon  hour.  We  set  up  the  old  stereopti- 
con  lantern,  and  how  much  we  did  learn 
from  those  Bible  pictures !  Then  we  re 
viewed  our  last  lesson,  all  about  the 
Christmas  story ;  then  we  had  a  lot  of 
funny  pictures.  And  the  Parson  gave  out 
Sunday  school  papers  for  them  to  take 
home.  Here  we  found  the  graphophone 
broken  a  id  put  it  in  the  car  to  take  to 
the  city  to  have  fixed. 

A  Virginia  Reel. — About  four  miles 
further  on  we  stopped  again,  just  at  the 
noon  hour.  Here  we  put  up  the  machine 
and  had  more  Bible  pictures,  and  went 
over  our  previous  Bible  lessons.  Then 
the  children  went  through  their  own  folk 
dances,  which  were  fine — a  great  thing 
to  have  phonographs  in  school !  Then 
the  Parson  gave  them  a  lesson  on  dancing 
the  Virginia  reel  —  right  back  of  the 
teacher’s  desk.  Such  a  good  time  as  we 
all  had !  The  Parson  stops  there  for 
Sunday  school  next  Sunday  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Do  you  suppose  those  children 
(and  many  more)  will  be  apt  to  show 
up?  The  Parson  left  them  a  record  to 
practice  Virginia  reel  and  quadrilles  by. 
How  it  did  rain,  but  we  beat  it  some  six 
or  seven  miles  farther  down  on  the  back 
roads  to  make  some  calls  and  to  deliver  a 
bottle  of  horse  medicine. 

Spring  Goose. — We  expect  to  start 
fresh  in  the  goose  business  next  Spring 
and  look  around  and  get  a  good  white 
gander  somewhere.  We  will  eat  up  most 
of  the  old  geese.  We  had  one  for  over 
Sunday,  and  it  certainly  was  fine.  We 
just  this  minute  finished  it  for  dinner. 
We  had  baked  potatoes  that  Fnele  Clos- 
son  sent  down  from  Vermont.  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son,  after  washing  them  thoroughly, 
greased  the  skins  in  the  way  Mrs.  Rorer 
talks  about  in  her  cook  book.  It  is  a 
great  scheme.  They  do  not  cook  hard 
and  brittle  and  you  eat  the  potato,  skin 
and  all.  The  Parson  suggested  cider,  and 


all  acclaimed  in  great  enthusiasm.  So 
Shelley  got  a  two-quart  jar  of  the  sweet 
cider  we  put  up  last  Fall — just  as  sweet 
and  nice  as  the  day  it  came  from  the 
mill.  What  with  Mrs.  Parson’s  home¬ 
made  bread  and  home-stirred  butter  and 
oilskin  Green  Mountain  potatoes  and  cold 
roast  goose  with  stuffing  and  sweet  cider, 
it  was  the  real  thing,  wasn’t  it? 

Plowing  in  Rye. — Now  the  sun  is 
coming  out  and  the  rain  is  over.  George 
has  gone  to  plow  on  that  last  year’s 
cornfield  where  we  will  plant  corn  again. 
The  cover  crop  of  rye  is  much  larger  than 
the  Parson  wishes  it  were.  That  is  one 
of  the  worst  things  about  rye  as  a  cover 
for  us — it  is  hard  to  get  at  it  to  plow  it 
in  when  you  are  away  so  much  as  the 
Parson  has  to  be.  The  land  is  ready  io 
plant  the  potatoes,  but  the  fertilizer, 
bought  at  a  farmers’  exchange,  has  not 
come  yet.  The  Parson  has  needed  this 
fertilizer  very  much,  like  many  others 
around  here  who  ordered,  and  the  matter 
is  liable  to  give  the  exchange  a  black  eye 
next  year.  The  Parson  also  bought  a  ton 
of  phosphorus  to  put  on  the  corn  land 
where  there  is  considerable  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  He  will  have  to  put  in  an  extra 
amount  of  popcorn  to  have  plenty  to  pop 
down  on  the  old  stove  in  the  old  church 
next  Winter,  after  morning  service  and 
dinner. 

Warm  for  Once. — Speaking  of  stoves 
reminds  the  Parson  of  his  recent  trip  to 
Vermont.  It  was  just  at  the  close  of  the 
sugar  season  and  weather  quite  cold, 
freezing  each  night.  They  had  been  re¬ 
pairing  and  painting  up  the  inside  of  the 
old  Episcopal  Church  up  there,  and  the 
painters  had  put  up  one  stove  right  in 
the  chancel — right  up  on  the  chancel  plat¬ 
form.  As  a  rule  the  minister  always  gets 
the  cold  end  of  a  country  church.  The 
church  officials  sit  around  the  cosy  fire 
with  their  feet  on  the  hearth,  while  the 
minister  drags  his  ice-cold  feet  toward 
the  pulpit.  It  was  the  identical  same 
box  stove  that  the  Parson  sat  by  for  some 
15  years  in  the  old  home  in  Vermont — 
the  same  .  “Kelly  and  Carter”  on  the 
hearth — -the  first  letters  and  the  first 
words  the  five  children  of  our  family  ever 
learned.  The  Parson  filled  her  full  of 
dry  rock  maple  wood  he  found  out  in  the 
sheds.  How  the  old  stove  roared,  and 
how  the  sparks  flew  out  in  front.  A 
book  of  the  things  that  had  happened. 


tragic  and  comic,  about  that  old  stove 
could  be  written,  but  as  the  Parson  began 
the  “Dearly  beloved”  morning  prayer  of 
the  prayer  book,  with  this  stove  right  in 
front  of  him,  his  eyes  seemed  ever  to  fall 
on  the  big  round  griddle  of  the  top  cover. 
For  the  whole  top  of  this  stove  can  be 
lifted  up  and  rested  against  the  stovepipe 
so  that  chunks  the  size  ofthe  stove  can  oe 
put  in.  How  well  the  Parson  could  see 
father  suddenly  throw  down  the  New 
York  Sun  and  jump  up  and  approach  this 
stove,  shouting  loudly  that  “the  whole 
family  would  sit  right  on  top  of  a  stove 
before  they  would  put  any  wood  in.” 
This  remark's  was  wholly  justified,  as  the 
stove  would  be  encircled  like  a  chicken 
dish  of  dry  mash. 

Beware  of  the  Griddle. — Now  there 
used  to  be  a  small  wedge-shaped  iron  you 
put  in  a  slot  in  this  top  cover  to  raise 
it  and  lean  it  against  the  pipe.  If  left 
in,  this  “handle”  got  furiously  hot,  of 
course,  which  made  it  especially  nice  to 
take  hold  of.  “Somebody”  of  course 
(other  than  father)  had  always  left  this 
iron  in.  It  were  well  that  by  the  time 
father  had  undertaken  to  lift  the  cover 
by  this  hot  iron  that  we  young  ones  had 
scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the  room, 
probably  us  boys  feeling  the  need  of  an 
apple  from  the  cellar  just  at  that  time. 
One  or  more  times  the  whole  cover  would 
be  dropped  back  to  the  stove  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  this  handle.  Finally,  how- 
every,  the  big  lid  would  be  upright,  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  pipe,  and  right  here  two 
things  would  happen,  both  at  the  same 
time.  Father  would  grab  a  huge  poker 
and  stir  the  fire  with  a  vigor  that  would 
send  forth  a  smoke  screen  into  that  din¬ 
ing  and  living  room  that  would  put  an 
army  bomber  to  shame.  A  Youngstown 
blast  furnace  in  the  big  steel  belt  is  the 
only  thing  the  Parson  has  ever  seen  that 
could  approach  it.  At  this  same  mo¬ 
ment  the  big  griddle  would,  about  nine 
times  out  of  10,  drop  out  of  the  big  lid. 
First  it  would  go  down  on  the  top  of  the 
stove  with  a  terrible  bang:  Then  off  the 
stove  it  would  come  down  onto  the  floor, 
with  a  still  greater  crash,  and  begin  its 
winding,  wobbling,  tortuous,  fiendish 
journey  of  terror.  It  always  seemed  to 
the  Parson  as  a  boy  that  that  griddle  or 
stove  cover  was  possessed  of  superhuman 
intelligence  and  guided  by  seven  devils, 
one  for  each  member  of  the  family,  ex¬ 
cept  father- — it  never  headed  towards  him. 
For  father  followed  it  as  one  might  fol¬ 
low  a  hydra-headed  dragon,  with  this 
same  wedge-shaped  iron  handle  he  had 
grabbed  out  of  the  big  “lid”  or  cover,  still 
far  too  hot  to  carry  in  comTort  or  in  si¬ 
lence  !  At  last  the  round  cover  would 
■topple  over,  most  likely  right  under  the 
big  dining  room  table,  with  its  flat  sur¬ 
face  down.  Did  you  ever  try  to  turn  over 
a  hot  stove  cover  with  a  blunt  iron  under 
the  table,  with  the  smoke  pouring  out  of 
the  stove  and  the  whole  family  coughing 
with  near-suffocation?  It  were  well  and 
wise  if  by  the  time  father  had  got  that 
stove  again  put  together  some  boy  had  a 
good  likely  chunk  right  handy  and  had 
already  open  the  cellar  door  for  old 
“Frol”  and  old  “Spot.”  who  made  believe 
about  that  time  that  they  wanted  to  hunt 
black  rats  down  in  the  north  cellar. 
Whenever  has  the  Parson  enjoyed  a  ser¬ 
vice  so  much  as  he  did  that  day,  with  the 
dear  old  family  box  stove  right  up  in  the 
chancel  with  him? 

George  has  just  come  into  the  house, 
chuckling  like  a  young  Spring  woodchuck. 
“Gee,  but  Shelley  is  sore,”  he  says,  and 
then  he  begins  roaring  with  laughter. 
Y"ou  see,  Shelley’s  old  Ford  racer  has 
been  overhauled,  and  the  bearings  are 
pretty  tight,  so  they  put  old  Jim  onto  her 
and  dragged  her  up  the  hill  to  see  if  they 
could  start  her  on  the  down  grade.  As 
they  went  to  turn  around  they  nosed  the 
old  car  into  the  bar-way.  In  an  old 
quarry  across  from  this  bar-way  is  where 
the  farm  refuse  is  thrown.  As  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  head  her  in  that  direction,  Susie, 
who  works  for  a  neighbor,  came  along. 
“Are  you  taking  it  to  the  dump?”  said 
she.  Goodness !  That  beautiful,  yellow- 
painted,  black-striped.  home-modeled, 
stream-lined,  low-seated,  high-footed,  de- 
mountable-rimmed,  spare-tired  Ford  of 
his!  “Are  you  taking  it  to  the  dump?” 
said  she.  And  Shelley  is  still  rather  puz¬ 
zling  if  she  didn’t  really  mean  it,  after 
all. 

Seats  Full. — Yesterday  the  Parson 
preached  over  at  Storrs  College.  Shelley 
sings  in  a  choir  in  the  city  every  Sunday, 
so  lie  could  not  go.  The  rest  of  us  went 
over  in  the  big  car.  It  has  seven  seats ; 
seven  in  the  family  and  one  gone,  and 
seven  seats  all  filled.  No  company  in  the 
house,  no  relation  in  sight,  and  yet  seven 
in  the  car.  It  made  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Par- 
eon  feel  a  bit  old.  it  did,  and  yet  not 
sorry  in  any  way.  For  the  seventh  pas¬ 
senger  was  on  the  front  seat  with  George, 
who  was  driving,  and  she  was  not  a  boy 
chum,  either.  It  was  the  first  such  trip, 
but  quite  likely  not  the  last,  with  four 
boys  coming  on. 


The  bus  wae  making  its  early  morning 
trip  to  connect  with  the  train  on  a  branch 
line  in  Mississippi.  It  was  filled  with 
half-awake  passengers,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  very  talkative  traveling  sales¬ 
man  Failing  to  start  the  usual  conver¬ 
sation,  he  turned  to  the  negro  driver. 
“Sambo.”  he  said,  “why  in  thunder  did 
they  put  this  station  so  far  from  the 
town?”  “Don’t  know,  boss,”  said  the 
sleepy  negro,  “  ’cep’in’  it  is  dey  wants  it 
on  de  railroad.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


They  tell  us  there  are  not  many  real  farmers  left  in  Massachusetts — well,  here  are 

a  few  being  trained  for  the  future ! 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Camp  Clothes. — All  the  large  stores 
now  make  a  feature  of  girls’  camp  clothes. 
These  include  middies,  bloomers,  knickers 
and  pleated  skirts.  We  noted  recently, 
in  one  of  the  high-class  shops,  knickers  of 
heavy  blue  linen,  sizes  8  to  14,  for  $5.50 ; 
of  khaki,  $1.95  to  $2.95.  Bloomers,  serge, 
$4.95  to  $5.95 ;  blue  linen,  $2.75 ;  khaki, 
$1.50  to  $2.50.  Blue  linen  middies  were 
$3.50,  and  blue  linen  skirts  $2.75.  Some 
of  the  girls’  camps  require  blue  linen  and 
blue  serge,  as  a  sort  of  uniform.  Tweed 
knickers,  gray  or  brown,  are  very  popular 
also.  When  Mrs.  Bloomer  appeared,  75 
years  ago,  in  a  skirt  reaching  just  below 
the  knee,  with  ankle-length  Turkish  trou¬ 
sers  beneath  it,  her  costume  was  regarded 
as  extremely  daring,  and  excited  a  storm 
of  disapproval.  We  think  Mrs.  Bloomer’s 
critics  would  be  rendered  speechless  by 
the  groups  of  girls  to  be  met  hiking  near 


the  cities  every  Sunday,  hatless,  short- 
haired,  and  without  the  vestige  of  a  skirt 
among  them. 

A  Simple  Cotton  Frock. — The  first 
picture  shows,  at  the  left,  a  very  simple 
frock  of  yellow  English  print  with  a  ring 
dot  of  dark  blue.  It  is  made  in  a  style 
often  seen  in  printed  silk,  but  is  especial¬ 
ly  suited  for  cotton.  The  dress  itself  is 
straight  and  narrow,  with  a  smooth  round 
yoke  and  short  sleeves.  All  down  the 
front  is  a  panel  of  white  swiss  embroid¬ 
ery,  the  edges  of  the  dress  being  scalloped 
all  the  way  down,  the  scallops  bound  with 
the  material.  The  short  sleeve  is  bound 
and  scalloped,  with  a  cuff  of  the  white 
embi’oidery  below.  A  narrow  strap  gir¬ 
dle.  of  the  material  went  around  the 
waist.  One  sometimes  sees  dresses  made 
with  this  front  panel  without  the  yoke, 
in  which  case  there  is  a  fastening  at  one 
side  of  the  panel.  With  the  round  yoke 
there  is  an  invisible  closing  on  each 
shoulder,  the  dress  being  a  slip-on.  We 
see  some  dark  silks  made  with  a  panel  of 
white  lace  or  embroidery  all  down  the 
front,  but  it  is  very  perishable.  The 
style  is  very  suitable  for  English  print, 
or  other  printed  cottons,  and  though  we 
ought  to  be  a  little  tired  of  short  sleeves, 
they  still  persist.  The  hat  shown  was 
yellow  and  white,  a  very  popular  com¬ 
bination  this  season. 

A  Linen  Suit.— The  brown  linen  suit 
at  the  right  showed  two  prevalent  fash¬ 
ions — the  short  boyish  coat  and  the  wrap¬ 
around  skirt.  The  coat,  which  came  just 
below  the  low  waist  line,  was  open  at  the 
front,  without  fastenings.  It  was  collar¬ 
less,.  and  the  fittted  sleeves  were  a  trifle 
short,  so  as  to  show  the  cuffs  of  the 
blouse.  There  was  a  little  patch  pocket 
at  each  side,  the  bottom  of  which  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  coat,  so  that  the  seam 
was  turned  in  with  the  edge,  instead  of 
being  stitched  on  the  coat.  The  blouse 
worn  with  this  was  natural  colored  pon¬ 
gee,  the  round  collar  showing  over  the 
coat,  with  a  brown  tie  in  front,  and  the 
cuffs  showing  beneath  the  jacket  sleeves. 
The  skirt  worn  with  this  is  the  wrap¬ 
around  style  so  popular  in  tailored  suits 
and  separate  skirts.  It  is  very  simple  to 
make,  being  practically  a  piece  of  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  right  length  and  width  wrap¬ 
ped  around  and  brought  over  at  the  left 
side,  where  there  is  a  hem  from  top  to 
bottom,  instead  of  a  seam.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  fit  the  skirt  so  that  it  will 
not  draw  around  the  hips.  Where  the  skirt 
is  to  be  worn  with  overblouses  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  attach  it  to  a  bodice 
top,  easing  it  by  gathers  at  the  back.  If 
it  is  to  be  finished  with  a  belt,  to  be  worn 
with  tuck-in  blouses,  it  is  an  advantage, 
with  any  heavy  material,  to  fit  the  top 
with  some  small  darts,  so  that  the  full¬ 
ness  may  be  eased  in  without  bunchiness. 
Overblouses  are  so  commonly  worn  that 
many  separate  skirts  are  finished  with  a 
bodice  top,  which  keeps  the  skirt  in  place 
without  a  close  belt.  The  placket  of  the 
wrap-around  skirt  is  under  the  overlap. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  overlap  is 
deep  enough  ;  it  should  lap  about  12  in. 
at  the  bottom.  It  is  not  stitched  flat  to¬ 
gether,  but  is  attached  at  intervals,  so 
that  it  appears  loose.  Some  dressmakers 


use  snap  fasteners  at  intervals,  but  more 
often  invisible  stitches  are  used,  the  first 
fastening  being  a  few  inches  above  the 
hem.  The  little  casque  or  helmet  hat 
worn  by  this  model  is  a  particularly  pop¬ 
ular  shape  for  bobbed  hair. 

Costume  with  Tunic. — In  the  second 
picture,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a 
skirt,  and  tunic  which,  with  a  long  coat 
of  the  same  sort  of  silk  as  the  skirt, 
forms  one  of  the  fashionable  three-piece 
suits.  The  tunic  was  printed  chiffon, 
fawn  and  brown,  made  with  a  yoke  and 
vestee  in  one.  The  fronts  were  laid  over 
the  vestee  surplice  fashion,  and  appar¬ 
ently  tied  in  front.  The  edges  over  the 
vestee  were  bound  with  the  silk,  which 
was  heavy  crepe,  dark  brown  in  color. 
Bands  of  the  brown  crepe  finished  the 
sleeves,  and  the  skirt  of  the  tunic.  The 
coat  forming  the  third  garment  of  this 
suit  was  long  and  narrow  ;  it  was  made 
of  the  brown  silk  lined  with  the  same  fig¬ 
ured  chiffon.  This  is  a  present-day  fash¬ 
ion  which  gives  a  very  pretty  effect,  and 
it  makes  a  luxurious-looking  wrap.  The 
coat  was  fastened  with  flat  amber  glass 
buttons.  Glass  buttons — clear  glass, 
either  crystal  or  faintly  tinted — are  very 
popular  this  Spring,  arid  are  extremely 
pretty.  The  unlined  flannel  suits  that 
are  so  extensively  displayed  this  season 
usually  have  glass  buttons. 

A  Pretty  Coat  JDress. — The  dress 
shown  in  the  center  is  one  of  the  coat 
styles  which  still  remain  popular;  the 
material  printed  silk  in  black,  white  and 
red,  the  edges  bound  with  black  satin. 
The  narrow  revcrs,  coming  down  to  the 
waist,  are  given  a  pretty  effect  by  the 
notch  at  each  side,  and  the  elbow  sleeve 
has  a  deep  slash.  The  guimpe  or  blouse 
worn  with  this  was  made  of  white  wash 
silk,  the  flaring  sleeves  being  slashed  like 
the  upper  sleeve,  and  bordered  with  a 
little  ruche.  The  roll  collar  was  also 
edged  with  a  ruche.  There  was  a  little 
pocket  at  the  right  side  of  the  skirt, 
which  wrapped  over  at  the  left.  Such  a 
dress  is  very  cool  and  comfortable,  and 
especially  becoming  to  a  plump  wearer. 
The  complaint  is  often  made  that  all  our 
fashions  are  designed  for  girlish  figures, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  to  find  becoming 
styles  for  the  matron.  The  leading  shops 
now  carry  large  sizes  in  many  ready¬ 
made  garments,  in  some  cases  up  to  50-in. 
bust  and  over,  but  of  course  these  gar¬ 
ments  are  designed  for  the  large  figure, 
and  do  not  include  all  the  popular  mod¬ 
els. 

Chintz  and  Organdie. — The  child  at 
the  right  shows  a  combination  of  printed 
chintz  and  white  organdie.  The  upper 
part  of  the  dress,  simulating  a  jacket  cut 
out  in  front,  was  of  cream-colored  chintz 
with  a  small  floral  design  of  pink  and 


Two  Silk  Dresses  and  a  Simple  Juvenile 


green, _  bound  all  around  with  the  same 
material,  and  laced  at  the  top  with  nar¬ 
row  green  ribbon.  Where  the  jacket  was 
cut  out  in  front  it  showed  a  vest  of  white 
organdie,  tucked  across.  The  skirt  was 
of  white  organdie,  and  had,  scattered 
around  it,  flowers  cut  out  of  the  chintz 
and  appliqued  on.  This  was  a  very  dain¬ 
ty  little  dress,  not  advisable  for  frequent 
laundering,  but  it  suggested  a  very  pretty 
combination  of  plain  and  figured  or  flow¬ 
ered  material.  A  skirt  and  vest  of  col¬ 
ored  linen,  with  the  jacket  part  of  flow¬ 
ered  material,  would  be  very  pretty,  and 
would  also  furnish  an  attractive  Way  of 
utilizing  an  outgrown  dress. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — One  of  the 
shops  offered  India  prints,  50  in.  wide, 
for  45  cents  a  yard.  These  were  printed 
in  traditional  East  Indian  designs,  in  a 
variety  of  colors ;  they  are  used  for  sports 
frocks,  house  and  garden  dresses,  and 
hangings.  One  of  the  fashionable  dress¬ 
makers  is  offering  sports  dresses  made  of 
Normandy  peasant  handkerchiefs,  which 
are  about  a  yard  square,  printed  in  an 
all-over  design,  with  border.  The  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  come  in  the  piece,  and  four  are 
required  to  make  a  dress,  with  short 
sleeves. 

Scotch  woolens,  54  in.  wide,  cost  $3.75 
to  $7.50  and  $9.50  a  yard.  Shetland 
homespuns  at  the  higher  price  are  woven 
diagonally,  and  in  stripes,  plaids  and 
diamond  patterns. 


Your  Kitchen . — •  a  showplace  of  cooking  efficiency 


To  the  woman  who  owns  a  j&trfjariiann  “Perfect”  Enamel  Range, 
the  Kitchen  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  rooms  in  the  house.  Visitors  are 
not  only  invited  to  inspect  the  living  room  and  dining  room  but  are  proudly 
ushered  to  the  kitchen  to  see  that  spotlessly  bright  enamel  range  giving  its 
continuous  day-in-and-day-out  demonstration  of  cooking  efficiency. 


Every  modern  convenience.  Uniformly 
even  heat.  Economical  in  coal.  Abun¬ 
dant  hot  water.  Triangular  Ventilated 
Grate  Bar — 65%  air  space — a  distinctive 
SUrfyardaiui  feature.  Beautiful  gray 
enamel.  Range  is  easily  cleaned  in 


a  minute  with  damp  cloth.  There  is  a 
ffiirbariiaott  “Perfect”  Range  to  suit 
every  household.  Ask  your  plumber  or 
tinsmith  to  recommend  the  “Perfect” 
best  adapted  to  your  needs  or  write  us 
for  descriptive  booklet. 


-^SUrltanhum 

Perfects 

Enamel  Ranges 


RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON  CO. 
Manufacturers  of 
"Kirfiarbaon”  “Perfect” 
Heating  and  Cooking  Apparatus 
Since  1837 

New  York,  260  Fifth  Ave.  Dover.  N.J. 
Detroit,4472 Cass  Av.  Boston, 60  High  St. 
Buffalo,  Jackson  Bldg,  izo  Delaware  Ave. 
Chicago,  3639  to  3644  S.  Ashland  Avt. 
Newark,  593  S.  zist  St  (Irvington). 
Philadelphia  1308  Arch  St. 
Providence,  58  Exchange  St. 
Rochester,  Rockwood  St. 
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Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


dure  Keiier 

ELL-ANS 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

25$  AND  75*  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Juat  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4^  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wa«h-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  poet 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

necessary  to  weave 
carpets,  etc.,  «n 
from  rags  and 
Home  weaving  is 
highly  profitable, 
savers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Btire  to  Bend  for  freeloom  book.  It 
3  all  about  weaving  and  ourwonder- 
vlow-priced,  easily-operated  looms 

LOOM  WORKS  488Faclory  SI ,  BOONVILLE,  N.Y. 


INDIGESTION  0~M?5S-„Prd" 

Belief_ mucus  ua.,  la  13  IW  h  r  city 


The  Greatest  Bargain 
Without  Exception 

Men’s  khaki  cloth  shirts,  of  finest  quality  and 
workmanship,  $3.49  for  THREE.  Wo  want 
you  to  order  them,  and  when  receiving,  show 
them  to  your  friends.  These  shirts  retail  at  $2.00  each.  We  of¬ 
fer  them  to  you  at  the  amazingly  low  price  of  $3.49  for  THREE. 


They  are  made  of  strong  khaki  cloth,  GOVERNMENT  STANDARD 
stamped  on  every  shirt,  which  guarantees  its  quality;  perfectly 
tailored,  cut  extra  full,  summer  weight,  soft  turn  down  collar, 
two  extra  strong  large  button  down  pockets.  An  ideal  shirt  for 
work  or  serai-dress. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

rder  your  shirts  from  this  bargain  offer  and  save  yourself  85c 
on  every  shirt.  Pay  postman  $3.49  plus  postage  on  arrival 
of  shirts.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  State  size  when  ordering. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE 
Dept.  B  264  433  Broadway  New  York,  N.  V. 


Guticura 
Soap  and 
Ointment 

Keep  the  Scalp  f  I 
Clean  and  Healthy 
Promote  Hair  Growth 


WOOL  WANTED  B°EDa”BLANKETS 

COMFORT  BATTING.  KNITTING  YARN. 
FLANNEL  CLOTH  AND  ROBES 

We  manufacture  wool  the  old-fashioned  way.  Write  for 
particulars  to  THE  SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL,  Shippenstmrg,  P,. 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery  '“,^1 

ingware,  Glassware,  etc.,  shipped  direct  from  factory  to 
consumer.  Write  us  for  partic.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3 

For  sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


The  Wet  Area 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Rain  that  was  yesterday,  is  today,  and 
will  be  tomorrow!  Wet  blossoms  tossing 
fragrance  into  a  soft  wind  against  a 
gorgeous  green  background.  Wet  brown 
fields  once  ready  for  the  teeth  of  the 
drill,  and  now  soaked  beyond  all  drilling. 

A  weird  froggy  sound  from  land  that  has 
reached  the  limit  of  its  aboorption ;  a 
suggestion  with  it  that  sends  a  queer 
chill  through  every  man  or  woman  who 
lives  by  the  plow.  Little  pools  of  wa¬ 
ter  coming  ghostlike  to  the  meadows, 
v  aiting  for  the  ditch  channel.  Time  to 
read  the  newspapers  where  an  oracle  de¬ 
clares  that  because  it  rained  on  Good 
Friday  it  will  continue  40  days.  Specu¬ 
lation  in  weather,  wherein  lies  the  ro¬ 
mantic  element  of  farm  life.  We  wonder 
watching  the  clouds,  if  these  rains  will 
have  driven  off  the  late  freezes. 

The  florist  telephones.  He  hae  a  stock 
of  transplanted  tomatoes  in  -blossom. 
These  are  what  he  uses  to  plant  his  own 
field,  but  that  field  is  level  heavy  ground, 
and  cannot  be  plowed  for  some  time. 
“These  plants  are  worth  three  times 
what  I  usually  sell  for  truck  garden,” 
be  pleads,  “and  you’ve  got  land  that 
sheds  water  like  a  duck’s  back.  Better 
have  a  look  at  them.”  Daddy  gets  the 
truck  and  we  go  sailing  down  our 
drenched  dirt  road,  spreading  water 
wings  from  the  front  wheels  at  every 
puddle.  Of  course  we  brought  home  the 
plants.  We  were  captured  by  those 
sturdy  rows  of  stems  with  the  Memorial 
Day  flowers  bearing  down  upon  them 
from  the  other  end  of  the  greenhouse. 
“These  baskets  of  flowers  are  worth  so 
much  more  that  we  can’t  afford  t:o  use 
the  space  for  tomatoes.”  the  florist  s  wife 
explained  anew,  but  she  touched  tender¬ 
ly.  “You  don’t  pull  these.  Just  take 
a  knife  and  cut  them  out  in  squares — 
they  won’t  know  they’ve  been  moved — 
won’t  drop  their  flowers.  Just  give  them 
a  good  soaking  the  day  before  you  set 
them  out,  and  the  dirt  will  cut  like  pie. 

The  family  is  separated  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  setting  out  green  plants  on  the 
ninth  of  May.  Frost  swings  a  scythe 
both  swift  and  cruel  in  early  May.  After 
the  fifteenth,  say  I.  But  Daddy  is  ob¬ 
durate.  “Tomatoes  are  a  speculation, 
anyhow,”  he  reiterates.  “No  use  wait¬ 
ing  until  everybody  else  begins.  I’d 
rather  not  bother  with  ’em  if  they  come 
in  the  glut  of  the  season.  Just  these  500 
— why  if  they  freeze  we’ll  just  plant 
something  else,  but  if  they  don’t,  we  have 
what  we’ve  tried  for  so  long — some  extra 
early  tomatoes.”  That’s  Daddy’s  logic. 
The  man  from  Florida  is  silent  with  a 
face  like  a  sphinx,  and  will  not  cast  a 
vote  either  way.  So  next  morning,  I 
cut  out  the  squares,  like  pie  with  a  tougb 
under  crust,  and  set  them  in  the  straw¬ 
berry  carriers.  It  is  still  raining.  The 
man  from  Florida  walks  ahead  making 
holes,  and  Daddy  follows  on  one  knee 
covering  the  cubes  of  dirt  that  frazzle 
into  hungry  roots  on  the  bottom  in  these 
gaps  in  the  sandy  loam.  I  ask  myself, 
will  a  berry  basket  shield  against  a  cold 
clear  sky  and  the  frost  that  is  likely  to 
come?  Into  the  valley  of  death  go  the 
five  hundred ! 

School  meeting  night  came  after  a 
busy  day  of  harrowing  weather,  and  was 
not  so  large  as  we  had  wished.  But 
those  who  came  did  their  duty.  .  An  as¬ 
sessment  of  $100  was  voted  for  improve¬ 
ments  and  repairs.  This,  to  us,  will 
mean  a  new  porch  flooring,  a  resetting,  of 
the  tottering  flagpole  in  a  new  position 
where  the  tree  cannot  tear  the  flag,  a 
new  school  door  that  will  hold  against 
ordinary  intruders,  some  new  cement  be¬ 
tween  the  bricks  under  the  middle  win¬ 
dow  on  the  east  side  and  in  the  north¬ 
west  corner,  some  oil  for  the  floor,  some 
ecru  shades  for  the  windows  which  will 
replace  the  dark  cloth  shades  already  in 
use.  now  blamed  for  poor  lighting.  There 
is  a  woman  in  this  district  who  wants 
these  light-colored  soft-toned  holland 
shades  for  the  school  so  badly  that  she 
will  be  willing  to  pay  for  them  if  the 
$100  doesn’t  last  that  long.  Anyone  who 
has  bought  supplies  in  the  last  year  will 
smile  at  the  thought  of  how  that  poor 
hundred  dollars  will  have  to  be  pinched 
and  pulled  into  shape  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  what's  wanted.  The  large  wall 
clock  doesn’t  tick,  the  cooler  faucet  leaks 
so  it  can’t  be  used— it  needs  packing,  the 
toilet  agitators  won’t  turn.  The  best 
plan  for  our  getting  these  things  for  a 
hundred  dollars  appears  to  me  as  this. 
Get  paint,  oil,  lumber,  everything  needed 
together,  and  hold  a  working  picnic,  one 
article  of  food  furnished  by  each  for  din¬ 
ner  at  the  school.  Let  everyone  work  at 
the  kind  of  work  he  knows  best.  There 
is  hardly  a  man  in  the  neighborhood  that 
hasn’t  a  trade  of  some  sort.  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  one  day  with  plenty  ,  of  help 
and  a  prepared  time  schedule  will  finish 
the  work.  “More  pleasure.”  says  one. 
“than  just  talking  until  you  get  talked 
out.  After  a  while  you’d  get  the  feel  of 
its  being  your  schoolhouse,  after  all, 
and  that’s  what  brings  men  to  school 
meeting.” 

A  hard  wind  has  come  from  the  west 
to  blow  the  clouds  away.  They  linger 
along  the  edge  of  the  sky  like  hungry 
dogs.  The  bulletin  promises  “fair  Fri¬ 
day.”  Yet  though  so  much  needs  doing, 


nothing  can  be  done.  “Guess  I’ll  start 
on  the  lily  pool  out  there,”  muttered 
Daddy.  “Might  better  raise  goldfish  and 
waterlilies  this  weather.”  The  waterlilv 
pool  in  the  pasture  is  just  a  little  too 
much  of  a  walk  to  take  often.  The  bulbs 
have  multiplied  until  the  vines  fill  the 
space.  So  it  has  been  decided  to  bring 
the  water  garden  near  the  house.  This 
rainy  spell  has  brought  some  of  the 
things  we  want  as  well  as  the  things  we 
don’t.  We  can  thank  the  rain  for  the 
new  concrete  tank.  I  hear  voices  calling 
outside  this  minute.  I  understand  there 
is  a  hoe  and  shovel  waiting  there  for  me, 
and  blisters  and  a  good  coat  of  tan.  But 
there,  it  takes  sun  to  make  the  tan.  and 
blisters  to  make  the  beet  concrete.  Mark 
is  elbow  and  knee-deep  in  the  sand,  and 
the  red-headed  one  is  trying  to  help  mix 
with  a  desperate-looking  hoe  from  the 
shed.  The  biggest  hoe  on  record  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  man  from  Florida. 

“All  ready  now  for  the  cement !”  calls 
Daddy,  a  bag  under  one  arm.  and  we 
step  back  respectfully.  “We'll  put  a 
word  or  two  on  this  to  remember  by  — 
just  ‘Memorial  Day,  1924.’  ”  My  mind 
flits  over  a  knoll  in  a  faraway  cemetery 
where  two  dear  people  who  would  have 
loved  this  are  lying,  hands  folded,  then 
back  again.  And  by  this  it  is  dedicated. 
Magic  words.  Memorial  Day. 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Attention  to  the  Aged  and  Deaf 

When  I  was  a  young  girl  I  had  a 
friend  whose  mother  and  fatner  were  par¬ 
ticular  friends  of  my  parents.  We  mar¬ 
ried  and  were  separated  from  each  other. 


Twenty  years  elapsed  before  we  met 
again  in  our  home  town  to  renew  our  old 
friendship  once  more.  My  friend’s  moth¬ 
er,  during  the  20  long  years  which  had 
passed,  had  become  very  old.  The  sad¬ 
dest  part  of  it,  too.  she  had  grown  very 
deaf.  When  my  friend  and  myself  were 
together  we  would  often  talk  of  our 
younger  days.  Mother,  who  was  anxious 
to  hear  and  know  all.  would  often  feel 
slighted.  Sometimes  she  would  leave  us 
to  go  and  cry. 

Shortly  after  this  the  old  lady  died. 
Conscience  arose  within  me  so  much  that 
I  made  a  promise  that  I  would  always 
be  considerate  and  give  due  attention  to 
the  aged  and  deaf.  It  is  true  our  de¬ 
parted  friend  was  surrounded  by  every 
home  comfort,  and  what  would  seem  com¬ 
fort  to  us.  Yet  she  was  not  happy.  She 
.wanted  attention  from  younger  people. 

Shortly,  I  stopped  at  a  friend’s  house 
and  found  an  aged  lady  who  was  also 
deaf.  Here  was  the  opportunity  to  fulfill 
my  promise  of  the  past.  To  my  unfor¬ 
tunate  friend  I  gave  strict  attention,  and 
heeded  her  every  desire.  Oh,  such  a  dif¬ 
ference !  Her  face  fairly  beamed  with 
happiness.  The  farewell  which  she  gave 
was  a  proof  of  her  happiness.  This  had 
cost  me  nothing,  but  I  in  turn  had  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  wealth  can  buy.  I,  too, 
had  been  made  happy.  I.  too,  am  grow¬ 
ing  older,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  have 
some  kind  friend  to  help  make  me  happy. 

MRS.  w.  c.  H. 


Balanced  Ration  for  Humans 

I  would  like  to  know  a  properly  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  the  human  body.  We 
are  all  bothered  with  indigestion.  One 
of  our  children,  a  boy  of  six  years,  belches 
gas  a  great  deal.  I  can  get  medicine  to 
relieve  it,  but  both  he  and  I  do  not  want 
to  take  medicine  all  of  the  time ;  also  sug¬ 
gest  laxative  foods  that  will  stop  consti¬ 
pation. 

I  would  like  food  figured  out  ap¬ 
proximately  as  it  should  enter  the  body- 
carbohydrates.  fat.  protein,  and  all.  and 
the  different  foods  we  could  get  it  from. 

Delaware.  w.  n. 

A  balanced  ration  for  the  human  body 
is  one  that  contains  the  proteins  which 
enter  largely  into  making  up  the  blood, 
muscles  and  tissue  of  the  body,  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  which  supply  heat  and  energy 
needed  in  carrying  on  the  bodily  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  fats,  which  act  as  doubly  effi¬ 


cient  carbohydrates,  the  minerals  which 
are  particularly  needed  in  the  bony 
framework  that  keeps  us  from  sagging 
into  a  shapeless  mass,  and  at  least  three 
classes  of  so-called  vitamines.  “Vita- 
mines”  is  a  new  word,  artificially  coined, 
and  not  even  its  inventor  seems  to  know 
how  to  pronounce  it.  Some  call  it  “vita- 
meens,”  accenting  both  sections  about 
alike ;  some  “vi-tam-eens,”  accenting  the 
second  syllable.  This  latter  pronuncia¬ 
tion  has  a  highbrow  flavor  that  you  may 
like,  and  you  can  do  it,  with  a  little  prac¬ 
tice. 

No  one  has  ever  seen  a  vitamine,  and 
no  one  knows  how  it  is  made  up  or  what 
it  looks  like.  It  has  simply  been  found 
that  there  are  certain  unknown  sub¬ 
stances  present  in  foods  that  are  needed 
in  promoting  growth  and  protecting  the 
body  against  some  nutritional  diseases. 
They  can  be  removed  from  foods  and  the 
effect  of  their  absence  noted.  This  proves, 
negatively,  that  they  are  there  and.  some 
day,  the  food  chemist  will  find  them.  He 
may  be  in  for  a  tremendous  surprise 
when  he  does.  For  the  present,  they  are 
classed  as  Vitamine  A.  Vitamine  B  and 
Vitamine  C,  with  others  possibly  lurking 
in  the  background. 

Don’t  get  the  idea  that  any  of  these 
food  elements  exist  alone  in  certain  foods 
and  are  absolutely  fixed  in  their  func¬ 
tions.  All  foods  contain  a  mixture  of 
elements,  even  though  certain  ones  pre¬ 
dominate,  and  one  can.  in  a  measure,  sub¬ 
stitute  for  another.  For  instance,  if  you 
attempted  to  live  upon  lean  meat,  you 
would  get  too  much  protein  and  too  lit¬ 
tle  cabohydrate.  but  the  body  would  use 
some  of  this  excess  protein  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  functions  of  the  lacking  carb 
hydrate.  It  would  be  an  inefficient  ami 
expensive  job,  but  it  could  be  done. 
There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the  ability 
of  the  body  to  effect  these  substitutions, 


and  a  well  balanced  ration  won’t  put  that 
burden  upon  it. 

It  wouldn’t  be  worth  while,  even  if 
possible,  to  figure  out  just  how  much 
protein,  carbohydrate,  mineral  and  vita¬ 
mine  the  body  needs  under  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  then  attempt  to  supply 
these  by  measured  amounts  of  foods  con¬ 
taining*  them.  That  may  be  good  exer¬ 
cise  for  the  physiologist  and  food  chem¬ 
ist,  and  may  teach  him  a  lot,  but  the  ef¬ 
fort  would  give  the  rest  of  us  indigestion 
and  we  would  better  avoid  it.  All  that 
we  need  to  know  is  how  to  classify  foods 
according  to  their  general  character,  and 
how  to  use  them  so  as  to  avoid  becoming 
too  one-sided  in  our  diet.  The  average 
American  is  in  little  danger  of  acquiring 
nutritional  diseases  through  unavoidable 
restriction  of  his  diet ;  he  is  in  greater 
danger  of  being  over,  rather  than  under, 
or  wrongly,  fed.  Infants  may  have  rick¬ 
ets  or  scurvy  if  improperly  fed,  and  it  is 
variously  estimated  that  from  50,000  to 
150.000  people  in  the  South  suffer  from 
pellagra,  a  disease  believed,  though  not 
fully  proven,  to  be  due  to  lack  of  proper 
food  balance.  We  are  now  going  through 
a  national  spasm  of  finding  underweight 
and  undernourished  children  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  elsewhere.  When  the  nov¬ 
elty  of  this  new  health  drive  has  worn 
off  we  shall  find  that  there  are  some 
children  that  weigh  too  little  for  their 
height  and  some  that  don’t  have  enough 
to  eat. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  some 
families  get  into  food  habits  that  should 
be  corrected,  for  the  good  of  both  adults 
and  children.  Unconsciously,  perhaps, 
they  limit  themselves  to  certain  classes  of 
foods,  when  they  might  as  well  have  a 
variety.  Probably  the  things  most  often 
neglected  are  the  fruits  and  the  vegeta¬ 
bles.  particularly  the  vegetables  of  which 
we  eat  the  tops,  the  leafy  vegetables.  We 
dig  in  the  ground  for  too  much  of  our 
food.  Then,  too,  we  want  the  things  that 
we  eat  to  look  nice,  so  we  throw  away 
the  outsides  of  grains  and  vegetables  and 
eat  only  the  pretty,  white,  interiors.  In 
doing  this  we  throw  away  minerals  and 
vitamines  that  we  need.  Whether  young 
or  old,  we  need  the  bran  of  the  wheat, 
and  for  more  than  one  reason.  If  we 
should  try  eating  the  skin  of  the  potato, 
along  with  the  rest,  most  of  us  would  dis¬ 
cover  a  new  and  delicious  potato  flavor 
that  we  hadn’t  known  existed.  Meat  and 


potatoes  and  white  bread  form  too  great 
a  bulk  of  many  meals ;  no  doubt  about  it. 
They  cost  more,  and  are  worth  far  less, 
than  a  meal  that  also  includes  some  dan¬ 
delion  or  turnip-top  greens,  a  dish  of 
either  raw  or  canned  tomatoes,  a  glass  of 
milk  and  some  cottage  cheese  and,  if  the 
children  in  the  family  don’t  object,  a  dish 
of  ice  cream  as  dessert  might  better  be 
substituted  for  the  customary  one-sixrh 
part  of  a  pie. 

Every  garden  does,  or  can,  supply  as¬ 
paragus,  rich  in  iron  and  taste  ;  tomatoes, 
in  which  most  of  the  vitamines  known  to 
date  are  stored  ;  green  and  dried  peas  and 
beans,  which  rival  milk  in  their  inclusion 
of  about  all  of  the  food  elements ;  onions, 
lettuce,  spinach,  with  their  minerals  and 
their  succulence,  and  turnip  top,  beet  and 
other  greens.  I'L.nt  New  Zealand  spin¬ 
ach,  by  the  way,  if  your  garden  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  Summer  droughts.  A  good  Amer¬ 
ican  authority  upon  nutrition  has  said 
that  one  should  eat  a  quart  of  milk,  or  its 
equivalent  in  other  dairy  products,  daily  ; 
a  large  helping  of  some  leafy  vegetable, 
a  salad  or  other  dish  containing  some 
vegetable  or  fruit  eaten  raw.  and  then 
whatever  else  his  appetite  calls  for.  He 
meant,  of  course,  that  a  well-balanced 
diet  would  contain  milk  or  its  products, 
one  or  more  of  the  vegetables  whose  eat¬ 
able  parts  grow  above  ground,  raw  fruits 
or  vegetables,  such  as  apples  or  celery, 
and  then  whatever  was  needed  of  meat 
and.  possibly,  pie.  Sweets  have  their 
rightful  place  and  shouldn’t  be  banned, 
and  an  apple  a  day  tucks  a  vitamine 
away. 

For  a  general  classification  of  foods,  a 
“Food  Value  Chart”  is  published  by  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  will  be  found  interesting  and 
helpful.  It  is  free,  upon  application  to 
the  Department  of  Home  Economics. 

M.  B.  D. 


Electrocuting  Rats 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  rig  up  a  con¬ 
traption  by  which  I  can  electrocute  rats? 
I  set  up  traps,  but  they  don’t  touch  them. 
Will  electric  wires  from  house  kill  rats? 
The  druggist  refused  to  sell  me  strych¬ 
nine.  D.  B. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Electrocuting  rats  is  somewhat  out  of 
our  line.  It  may  be  that  some  of  our 
readers  have  had  experience.  If  so  they 
will  tell  us  how  they  did  it.  We  catch 
some  rats  by  the  barrel  trap,  often  de¬ 
scribed.  Our  cats  kill  many,  and  we  have 
tried  one  of  the  various  forms  of  rat 
virus  -or  disease  germs  with  fair  results. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
List  of  May  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the 
April  page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer. 
The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was 
received  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series 
of  alphabetical  symbols  referring  to  various 
contributions  according  to  the  following  key: 


b — Words  for  the  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k— A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

1 — Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle, 
m — A  new  nature  puzzle, 
n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle, 
o — An  original  poem. 

„  1) — A  photographic  picture. 

*r — A  rhyme  for  drawing, 
s — A  story, 
v — A  memory  verse, 
x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle, 
z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 


Connecticut:  Margaret  Warren  (13,  p),  Gene¬ 
vieve  Krouns  (10,  x),  May  Sullivan  (1),  Nell.v 
Chiszewsky  (11,  d),  Helen  Chiszewsk.v  (9,  d), 
Millard  Pierce  (12.  m.  n,  x).  Belle  Wright  (12. 
v),  Norman  Ilailock  (16,  d,  o). 

Illinois:  Sarah  Graham  (9,  d),  Anna  Graham 
(14,  d,  1),  Charles  Graham  (12,  g). 

Kentucky:  Anna  Hillenmeyer  (10,  x). 

Louisiana:  Eugenie  Davignon  (p),  Medora 
Davignon  (13,  o). 

Maine:  Marian  Grey  (12,  v). 

Maryland:  Alan  Thomas  (15,  z),  King  Brit- 
tingbam  (10,  v,  z),  Cornelia  Amoss  (12,  k,  1). 

Massachusetts:  Edward  Brown  (11,  x),  Sam¬ 
uel  Gadd  (9,  v),  Miriam  Tilden  (14,  b,  1,  n, 
V,  X). 

New  Hampshire:  Edith  Kelley  (8,  x). 

New  Jersey:  Mabel  Allatt  (17,  b,  g,  n,  x), 
Eleanor  Davis  (14,  k,  x),  Ethel  St.  Clair  (13, 
o),  Mae  Walder  (p),  Natalie  Rosswagel  (12, 

m,  n,  x),  Marie  Rouselle  (g). 

New  York:  Alice  Evans  (10,  v),  Dorothy  Skin¬ 
ner  (9,  m,  n,  p),  Eloise  Skinner  (8,  m,  n,  p), 
Annabelle  Slauson  (o),  Ruth  Schwartz  (12, 
e,  x),  Margaret  Minerley  (13,  p),  Olive  Riker 
(14,  g),  Margaret  Pratt  (13,  x),  Charlotte 

Booth  (15,  b,  o,  v).  Alice  Sinsabaugh  (13,  d), 
Helen  Koistinen  (12,  k),  Celia  King  (8,  x), 
Anna  Kane  (12),  Dorothy  Denton  (13,  n,  v.  x), 
Edith  Retliore  (12,  d.  o),  Hazel  Duntz  (17.  n. 
p.  x),  Anna  Laffan  (13,  b,  d,  z),  Eleanor  M.ver 
(15,  v,  x,  z) ,  Harriet  Pischel  (13,  p),  IsabeEe 
Chamberlain  (15,  n,  x),  Eileen  Goll  (12,  n,  x), 
Ada  Harris  (9,  z),  Erma  McDonald  (k,  1),  Mar¬ 
garet  Terrell  (11,  z),  Raiph  Harris  (4.  p). 

Mildred  Faulkner  (12,  b,  d,  x),  Viola  Schwarz 
(m,  x,  z),  Unsigned  (k.  m,  v.  z),  Jenny  Olson 
(15,  p).  E.  Barnhart  (p),  Roy  Bergman  (13. 
p,  x,  z),  Helen  Miller  (12,  p),  Gertrude  Thomp¬ 
son  (10,  p),  Amy  Hutting  (8,  p,  x),  Cecile 
Drumb  (b,  m,  z). 

Ohio:  Sarah  Smith  (12,  1,  p).  Lola  Porter  (10, 

n,  x),  Muriel  Smith  (12,  m,  v). 

Pennsylvania:  Miriam  Kachel  (p),  Mary  Gib¬ 
son  (p,  x),  Aaron  Ebling  (13,  d,  m,  n),  Marion 
Schriver  (10,  g),  Morris  Drake  (v),  Ruth 
Shellenberger  (n). 

Rhode  Island:  Evelyn  Bishop  (p). 

Virginia:  Dorothy  Odle  (13.  x,  z). 

Washington:  Perl  Griggs  (11,  X). 

Wisconsin:  Agnes  Helfert  (15,  d). 

State  Unknown:  Harriet  Milligan  (d,  x,  z). 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Fine  Milking  Shorthorn 

A  remarkable  incident  in  American  live 
stock  husbandry  is  reported  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Mrs.  L.  D.  May,  whose  pic¬ 
ture  is  shown  herewith,  sold  a  Shorthorn 
bull  at  a  private  sale  for  $3,000.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  bull,  Glenside  Roan  Cyrus,  is 
shown  on  this  page.  He  is  what  is  known 
as  a  milking  Shorthorn ;  that  is,  he  be- 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of'  Markets.) 


The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
May  19,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere.  Washington, 
Milford.  Higlibridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette.  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville.  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  :  Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.5914 

No.  3  white  oats . 5S% 

TVo.  2  yellow  corn  . 9414 

No.  3  yellow  corn  . 9214 


Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  .  . 
Spring  middlings  .  .  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Yellow  hominy  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Dry  brewers’  grains  . 

Flour  middlings  . 

cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  .  .  . 


Per  ton 
.  .  .  $25.90 
.  . .  26,40 
...  24.90 
...  37.90 
.  . .  35.65 
. .  .  35.15 
. 38.40 
.  ..  31.40 
. ..  29.90 
.  .  .  44.90 
.  . .  49.90 
.  .  .  43.90 


Mrs.  L.  D.  May,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns 

longs  to  the  type  of  that  breed  noted  for 
its  dairy  quality,  and  also  having  beef¬ 
making  ability.  Mrs.  May  is  said  to  op¬ 
erate  a  farm  covering  700  acres,  with  100 
head  of  milking  Shorthorn  cattle.  In 
these  days  of  live  stock  depression,  the 
sale  of  this  bull  for  the  price  mentioned 
is  remarkable.  The  milking  Shorthorns 
have  a  fine  reputation  as  dual-purpose 
cattle,  and  this  figure  is  a  record  for  the 
season. 


Wool  Notes 

Business  in  eastern  markets  continues 
light ;  foreign  markets  steady.  Recent 
Boston  quotations  are:  New  York  and 
Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  51  to  52c; 
half  blood,  53c ;  quarter  blood,  49  to  50c. 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  half  blood  comb¬ 
ing.  53  to  54c ;  three-eighths  blood,  52 
to  53c.  New  England,  half  blood,  50  to 
51c ;  quarter  blood,  45  to  46c.  Texas, 
scoured  basis,  $1.15  to  $1.30.  Oregon, 
No.  1  staple,  $1.32  to  $1.33.  Mohair, 
combing,  75  to  80c- ;  carding,  65  to  70c. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  4. — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation.  annual  sale,  Wooster,  O. 

June  5-6. — National  Holstein  sale,  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Fair  Grounds,  Richmond.  Va. 

June  7.  • —  Bradford  County  Milking 
Shorthorns,  Troy,  Pa. 

June  11. — Greene  County  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

June  11. — Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  annual  sale  of  selected 
Guernseys,  Devon,  Pa. 

June  12. — Guernseys,  Louis  Merryman, 
Timonium,  Md. 

May  30.  —  Guernseys,  White  Hall 
Farm,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Nov.  11-12. — Fond  du  Lac  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
S.  H.  Bird,  South  Byron,  manager. 

Nov.  20. — Fresh  Cow  Sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  4. — Annual  meeting,  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Roof  Garden,  Wal¬ 
dorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

June  18. — Annual  field  day,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Agricultural  College  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Sept.  22-28. — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  4. — National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  1-8. — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 


Experience  in  Feeding  Apple  Pomace 

I  live  near  a  wmall  mill,  and  during  the 
past  season  I  fed  the  entire  crop  of  apple 
pomace.  This  mill  made  about  325  bbis. 
I  feed  it  to  my  herd  of  14  cows  and  four 
horses ;  horses  become  very  fond  of  it, 
as  well  as  cattle.  I  do  not  have  a  silo, 
so  cannot  give  you  any  experience  on  that 
line.  I  can  say  that  the  cattle  are  very 
fond  of  pomace,  and  have  seen  the  cows 
to  eat  the  apple  pomace  first  when  mixed 
with  a  dairy  ration ;  also  to  leave  corn 
nubbins  and  eat  pomace  first.  The  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  informs  us 
that  pomace  has  about  the  same  feeding 
value  as  corn  silage.  JOHN  K.  kineiiart. 

New  Jersey. 


Glenside  Roan  Cyrus,  a  Well-bred  Milking  Shorthorn 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, me. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 

Efficient  Farm  Workers — 

An  Agricultural  Service  Agency  for  better 
farm  employment.  We  supply  experienced 
managers,  herdsmen,  dairymen,  poultrymen, 
gardeners,  couples,  tractioneers  and  other 
farm  and  estate  help.  We  list  agricultural 
help  and  positions  throughout  the  East. 
C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  6  CO. 

Farm  Agency  &  Agricultural  Engineers 
140  Cedar  St.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Rector  6760 

The  Olivia  Sage  School  of  Practical  Nursing 

offers  a  one-year’s  course  in  special  bedside  nurs¬ 
ing  to  a  limited  number  of  women.  Classes  are 
formed  quarterly.  Pupils  receive  maintenance, 
uniform  and  salary.  Apply  to  DIRECTOR,  New  York  Infir¬ 
mary  lor  Women  and  Children,  321  E.  15th  St..  New  York  City 

)  .%  SWINE  ~ 

For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Pair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRINC’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  cross.  6  weeks  old  $5.00,  7  to  8 
weeks  old  $5.50  each.  These  are  all  healthy 
and  weaned,  all  good  feeding  pigs.  I  will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  up 
to  50  pigs. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

nilDBUC  Orders  acceptable  now  for  Spring  Pigs. 
LMJIVULO  **')to  $23.  Excellent  breeding.  Older  stock. 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.  0.  Box  IS,  Bradford,  N.Y. 

Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Fattingtou  &  Son  MerrilieWi,  N.  Y . 


JDUROCS 


n.impQ  We  offer  50  feeders,  weight  around  100  lbs. 

UUIUbo  He  lb.  Elmwood  Farms,  Bradford,  Now  \ 


Bacon  Bred  Hogs-Several  Fine  Tamworth  Boars 

LARGE  YORKSHIRE  bred  gilts  and  young  pigs. 

BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS  -  Lorraine.  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $6.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre- 
lated  hoar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross;  (5  weeks  old  $5.50  each,  7  weeks 
old  $6  each  and  8  weeks  old  $6.50  each  ;  those 
pigs  are  weaned  and  eating,  size  and  quality 
to  start  to  raise  a  hog.  I  will  ship  from  1  to  75 
C.  O.  D.  and  when  you  receive  them  and  if 
not  satisfactory  return  pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  crating. 

Walter  Lux.  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Hass.  Tel.  0086 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
We  have  bred  the  leadingGrand  Champion  boarsof 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Qualify 

Spring  pigs  and  service  boars  of  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  Low  price.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N  J. 

Patmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win¬ 
ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  Hxrlfield,  N.T. 

HAMPSHIRE  Pigs 


Nice  Spring  pigs  and  bred  gilts. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM  Box  R 


Duroes.  6  wks.  old,  $6  each. 
ROUSE  BROS. 


Beglstcred  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  W  lilte 
■1  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y. 


fo1' 

York 


Free  circular. 

Elverson.  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES 
AND  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

Dushore,  Pa. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

now  ready  for  shipping,  10  wks.  to  4  mos.  old,  i 
Farmers’  Prices.  Can  be  mated  in  pairs  and  tri< 
not  akin.  Carefully  bred.  Come  see  our  pigs  and  mal 


at 

rios 

'  pigs  and  make 
your  own  selections.  E0WXR0  WALTER,  Box  C6R.Wext  Chester, Pa 


b,grtey£e  CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boars.  Gilts,  Spring  pigs,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS,  R.  No,  3,  Boonsboro,  Maryland 


01  >  A  No.  1  Reg.  March  pigs,  $10  esch.  Pairs,  no- 

II.  N  akin.  Easy  feeding  Big  Type  stock.  Best  of 
breeding.  -Sat.  guar.  R.  HILl.  Seneca  Falla,  N.T. 


PIGS 


100  PIGS— 0. 1.  C.,  Chester  While  and  Duroes 

6  weeks  old,  $4.75  ;  8  weeks  old,  $5.50.  Ali  taught  to 
eat.  Oaks  Dairy  Farm  Wyalusiug,  Pa. 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS  j 

GUERNSEY  MILK 

is  bringing  10c  and  better  at  the  Farm.  Or¬ 
dinary  milk  around  6c.  It  costs  no  more  to 
keep  Guernseys. 

Get  starteil  now  with  a  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey  bull. 

We  have  high  producing  healthy  stock, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

EOUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

p'  O  S  ^  pv 

One  Bh°ed  Young  Guernsey  Bull 

with  Advance  Register  and  show  records  behind 
him.  Also  several  promising  young  heifers. 

GEO.  H.  CABLE  North  Salem,  N.  Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  8ecret.  and  Gleuwood  breeding  out  of  A  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  DAIRY  FARMS.  33  S.  33d  SI..  Phil...  P. 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  .  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  SI..  Ilornell,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  H.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  Sale-Guernsey  Heifers  and  Bulls  2yr'"i<eTand 

Grade,  Reasonable.  Groyridge  Farm,  Stony  Point,  N.Y. 

JERSEYS 

Auction  Sale  of  Registered! 

Jersey  Cattle 

The  Fourth  Annual  Sale  of  the  Greene  County 
Jersey  Club  at  Ctiro,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  June  11, 1924,  atl  P.M. 

21  bead  of  purebred  Jerseys,  mostly  cows  and 
^  heifers  in  milk  or  soon  to  freshen.  Send  for 
free  list.  HENRY  R.  INGALLS.  Sec'y,  Greenville,  N  V 

sale  Highly  Bred  Registered  Jerseys 

Six  cows  and  six  heifers.  Priced  below  value 

VICTOR  FARMS  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  by  Masterman’s  Financier 

who  is  of  the  same  line  of  breeding  as  the  Champion  and 
Grand  Champion  females  at  the  Syracuse  National,  and 
out  of  1L.  of  M.  dams.  We  still  have  a  few  bred  cows  and 
heifers  left.  BONO  FARMS  -  Troy,  l*a. 

For  Sale  ,,SSr.‘eTd  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  I».  A.OUKTI8  -  Jamestown,  N.  V. 

HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale-Dairy  14  Reg.  Holsteins  oP^r'T.^.’teSt: 

ed.  On  accredited  list.  Will  Knapp,  Middloburgh,  N.Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

JVE  x  X  Is.  i  XX  s  SRortliorns 

Our  cow,  “  Dail  y  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  8.  A.,  19,060  1I>h.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Wiilgrove  Herd  W ashiiigton v lllc,  N.  V, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cown 

L00  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Baric.  VI 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING.FARM  Chalfont.  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  8  SON 

DOGS 

AIREDALE  S-The  All-Around  Dog 

Males  and  females,  3  mos.  old.  Will  ship  O.  O.  If. 

E.  G.  FISHER  Shady  Side  Farm  Madison,  N.  Y. 

pedigreed  Pol  lee  Pups,  from  country's  best  blood. 

1  lteasonable.  W.  Janda  Huntington,  L.  1.,  N  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  bow.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM.  Mansfield, Ohio 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  Mma0uh  #6- 

Females,  #3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

UUlilte  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old.  $15  up. 

**  Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

nedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BB0S.,  Orore  Pity,  Pa. 

Pure-bred  Collie  Pups 

Silverlake  Farm  Tilton,  New  Hampshire 

German  Shepard  Police  Pups  high^lntefilg^nt8  °$4o 

up.  F.  O.  Spleska  -  Stirling,  N.  J. 

A Iredalo  Puppies— Pure  bred.  Males,  $15;  females,  fG. 

^  A.  CHUBB  -  Randolph,  New  York 

GOATS 

GOATSf Nubians,  Toggenberg;H,  pure 
■  breds  and  high  grades. 

SACRIFICED  1  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown.  N  J. 

Wanted-Herd  of  50  Goats  tnlunt 

L.  S.  WHITE  220  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Mil  K  RflATS  Kills,  $10;  Does,  $20  up. 

IIIILIt  UUH  1  d  Theo  B.  Gasklll  Now  Egypt,  N.  J. 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS;  also  bucks.  ENDRES.  Westbrook,  Conn 

HORSES 

Wanted-Large Shetland  Pony  ‘SoT’SM 

years  old.  Give  particulars.  C.  P.  LELASH.  Lakewood.  N.  J. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Booking  orders  for  June  and  July  Delivery 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . ®  S  9.00—100 

Barred  and  Buff  Rocks . @  10.00 — 100 

R.  1.  Reds . . @  11.00 — 100 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . @  12.00 — 100 

Assorted  Chicks . . @  7.00  100 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 

Box  166  Richfield.  Pa. 

/r*  PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

n  EGGS-CHICKS 

Stock  Now  Half  Price 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 

Ji.  fyryjecjZ  winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham- 

pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 

/  Miller’s  flock  averaged  2 1 0  eggs,  made 
AJ  net  profit  $8.09  per  hen,  Mr.  Carr, 
Indian  Head,  Md„  made  over  $800  profit  from  53  hens. 

16  page  Cir.  FREE.  Large  Catalog  Booklet  25  cts. 

J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 

Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns, 
UlIlKj  Barred^and  White  Rocks, 

Big,  sturdy  chicks  bred  for  business  at  12c  for  May ; 
June,  lOc.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Hatches 
every  week.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  leading  egg  laying  contests.  Hatching  eggs 
half  price  after  May  10.  Chicks  half  price  after  June  1. 
Breeding  liens  and  cocks  at  greatly  reduced  prices  dur¬ 
ing  June,  July  and  August.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  •  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 

CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks.  12c;  Reds,  13c.  and  Mixed.  9c,  Safe 
delivery  guar.  Circ.  free.  B.  W.  AMEY.Cocolamus,  Pa. 

Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

The  winning  strain  at  laying  contest.  Baby  chicks 
from  our  own  strain.  Hatching  eggs. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM  Georoetown,  Delaware 

CHICKS  From  Our  Own  Breeders 

Single  Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Reds  and 
Anconas.  Pure  bred,  strong,  vigorous  stock  that  will 
live  and  grow.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  Sodus.  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS-Whit#  Leghorn,  Breeders,  Eggs 

Chicks  at  reduced  prices.  10-12  wks.-old  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  ready  May  10th.  Circular. 

Jules  F.  Francals  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

ftL’  L-  from  Heavy-Laying  Flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  lie 
DIIICKS  Mixed,  8c.  100%  guarantee.  Pamphlet.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  R.  J.  Ehrl.man  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Beds.  Eggs.  $2.50— 15;  $7-50: 
$12-100.  Circular.  B.  Quackenbush,  Darien.  Conn, 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Exclusively 

from  free  range  breeding  farm.  889  per  hundred. 

FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  2,  Box  84.  Richfield,  Pa. 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  tiapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm  s 
stock  is  unsurpassed,  Catalog  free, 

URDRIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

PULLETS— Pure  Bred  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

10-12-14  and  16  weeks  old.  Also  ready-to-lay  Free- 
Range  birds  from  selected  breeders.  Priced,  SI 
and  up,  according  to  age.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

UORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS  Baby  turks  $1.25  each 
n  KLONA  HOKNINIi,  Onego,  N.T.  Eggs  reduced  May  15th 

JERSEY  SLACK  C3HANTS 

REDUCED 

40c  apiece  in  one  hundred  lots.  Black  Giants  are  the  most 
profitable  chickens  you  could  raise— and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  black  giants  you  can  buy.  America's  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large  eggs. 
Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl.  We  sell 
chicks  and  eggs— by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  100% 
chickens.  Prices:  25  chicks  $11.  50  chicks  $21. 

1  OO  chicks  $40.  Send  for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay, 
order  from  ad.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS. 
Hatchery,  111  Nellson  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Ptandard  Bred  S.  C.  R.  1.  Rods.  Eggs,  $2  and  $3—15  ; 

0  $8  and  $12—100.  Carlyle  Alexander,  Jamesvllle,  N.Y. 

BABY  OHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  of  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.r  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W,  Jlnvls,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Hatching  Eggs 

hundred  in  case  lots.  Brookcrest  Farm,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

For  delivery  after  June  10  and  July,  at  $3.50  for  25,  $0.50 
for  50,  $12.00  for  100,  $55.00  for  500,  $100.00  per  1,000  The 
famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  chick  will  please  and 
satisfy  vou  and  grow  into  the  best  layer  of  large  white  eggs 
you  ever  had.  Order  now  with  cash  or  25%  of  order  for 
early  delivery.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  anywhere  East 
of  the  Mississippi  Hiver.  Circular  free. 

A.  K.  HAMPTON,  Box  K,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

DlnnL  Finnic  TVhite  Rocks.  Eggs  *2— 15;  $10— 

Jersey  BlaCK  UiantS  100.  Wilburtha  strain.  Stock  for 

sale.  H.  J.  KEMPF  -  Fronchtown,  N.  J 

leraey  Black  Giant  stock.  Hatching:  eggs,  baby 

J  chicks.  BLAUVELT  *  llolindel*  N.  J. 

ni.  |  “Martin’s”  White  Wyandottes,  12c  each;  Mixed 

1  hirlfC  9e.  Fnlly  guar.  Send  cash  order.  Bank  Ref. 

VIIIVIIO  Box  K  James  E.  Ulsh,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Frost-proof  combs.  Heavy  egg  producers.  Baby 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 

J.  M.  CHASE  Box  G  Wallkill,  N.Y. 

I,.,»ri,l.L  al  Reduced  Prices.  White  and  Brown 
JUnei^niCKS  Leghorns,  Sc;  Reds,  10c  ;  Broilers.  7c, 
Postpaid  Frank  Ilium,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

lkllilte  Leghorns.  D.  Taucred’s  Tiapnested  Strain 
II  pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers.  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM.  Huntington,  N  T 

BABY  CHICKS  °a^vei  &om^‘s 

horns,  $8—100.  B.  Rocks,  $11.  R.  I.  Reds.  $12.  Mixed. 
$7.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  free. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  R.  0.  3  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LFGII0RNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

CHICKS  SI  rloec°khor"  He 

from  free  range  farm  flocks  each  Wednesday.  Laid  at  6 
months.  Guaranteed.  Must  please.  Catalogue  free. 

Seibert  Bros.  Box  R  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

“North  Country”  S.  G.  Brown  Leghorns  T"?dndtter 

Chicks  $11  per  100.  Ownland  Farm,  Box497, Hammond,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte 

Marfcin-Dorcas  Direct.  Prices  Reduced.  Write  for 
price  list  at  once.  A.  B.  CARD,  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  F.  0.  No.  1 

Thorobred  CHICKS-S15  Per  100 

Tom  Barron  strain  White  Leghorns  hatched  from 
our  own  flock  of  2,200  layers.  Largest  poultry  farm 
in  central  Pennsylvania.  Visitors  welcome. 

Universal  Poultry  Farm  Middleburg,  Pa. 

ujL Chicks,  $14-100,  up.  Eggs,  $6—100, 
White  Wyandotte  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 

Slst  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist— it  pays.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Specialist.  Mansfield,  O. 

OHICKS  THAT  ARE  OHICKS 

Wyekoff  Hollywood  .8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  A  grade,  16c;  Mar¬ 
tin’s  White  Wyandottes,  16o  ;  Barred  Rooks.  R.  I.  Reds, 
14o;  Pekin  Ducklings,  25c.  Hatches,  May  28th,  June  4th. 
11th.  18th.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J, 

Itfhlte  Wyandottes.  Itega I- Dorcas  strain.  Eggs  from  A-l 
if  Layers  of  large  eggs.$1.50-15;S7— 100.R.  Hill, Seneca  Falls. H.f. 

III  r  17  C  Of  HEALTHY 
^  IllC  II  3  FREE-RANGE  STOCK 

AW  S.  C.  Buff  and  W.  Leghorns,  $12—100.  Barred 

I..TK.  H  Rock  and  R.  I.  Reds,  $14— 100.  White  Rocks, 
$15—100.  Lite  Mixt,  $9—100.  Hevy  Mixt,  $11 
11  —100.  Sat.  guar,  or  money  refunded.  Circ.  free. 

JACOB  NIEM0ND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 

uiL !i.  from  a  heavy-laying  strain.  May 

Whlt8  WyehUOtteS  chicks,  15o  each:  June  chicks,  18c 
each.  Byron  Pepper  Georgetown,  Delaware 

O  f«  1 _ $18  per  100,  Baker’s  strain.  Pure 

u.  O,  AnCOn*  UNIX  bred — my  own  flock.  Also  White 
Leghorns,  $9.  Barred  Rocks,  $11.  Safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  O.  A.  OARI.IN  MeAUstervllle,  Pa. 

nurvo  Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns,  18c;  Barred 
Lilli, l\0  Rocks,  lie;  Reds,  13c;  White  Leghorns,  9e; 
vu  u  u  Mixed  chicks.  8e  each.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

MI1I1TK  CHINESE  GOOSE  EGGS,  40c. 

If  Lemlie  Brundage  -  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  V. 

DUCKLINGS 

1  KK1N  ^ ’v,k^P»RDE£’SPEKINS,lilip.N.r. 

PL*  1  Purebred  Barron  Trap-nested  stock  and 
t niCKS  Graded  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  P. 

Rocks  and  Heavy  Mixed.  Book  tree. 
Safe  ayrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY  Millerstown,  Pa. 

3VEAMMOTH  IBRONZE TURKEYS 

$5  per  12  eggs,  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  H.  A.  Souder.  Sellersville.  Pa. 

rrre  From  Choice  Stock.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 

$1.50—15;  $2.50—30;  $4—50.  Indian  Runner 
Ducks,  $1. 50-setting;  $2.50— two  settings;  $4—50. 
W.  C.  Geese,  30c  each;  $2.50—10. 

R.  P  CAMPBELL  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 

nOUKIION  KEI»  TURKEY’  EGGS,  50c  apiece. 

D  Miss  Bertha  Wohner,  Pori  Jervis,  N.Y.  K.  F.  i>.  No.  2 

Mammoth  Bronxe  Turkey  Eggs,  $5  per  10  eggs,  from 
III  good  stock.  Miss  Annie  Wilhelm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

EIGHT-WEEK  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  give  our  WORD  that  every  BIRD 

Will  SATISFY  the  most  critical  EYE. 

Delivery  each  week  after  May  1st.  $l.if>  each  ;  $100  per  100. 
Illust'd  Catalog.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Southampton,  N.Y. 

BEAUANDOT  n  „L1;„  „„  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 
MAMMOTH  Ducklings  Bred  right  Hatched  right.  Shipped 
PEKIN  right.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH.  Sag  Harbor.  L.  1..  H.  ». 

1  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese,  l>ucks. 

LflTgB  otOCK  Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies, 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa 

\i/l;i„  |  ntvl,Arn  PIiIaLo  $10al00  W hite Wyandotte,$l 4. 
VYllltO  LBgnOm  UllICKS  Heavy  mixed  60%  Barred  Hocks 
$9.  Free  and  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa 

T  1  and  M  a  m  m  o  t  h  ltronze  Turkey 

I  oulouse  uCCSC  Eggs.  $5  prr  doz.  Order  from  this  adv. 

H.  11.  FREED  -  Telford,  Pa. 

f — -4  a  1  ■  1/  Q  S.  C.  W.  L  eghorns,  10c; 

li  1  IV  O  Mixed,  8c.  Special  prices 

on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100 %  guaranteed.  All  free-range 
Stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  MoAllsterville,  I’a. 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  f 

GIANT  KOUEN  II 11  CKllIHIS 

INDIAN  RUNNER  1  ^ Kivxxxxxiyrj 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKSffirt; 

Barred  Rocks,  10c;  Reds,  lOc;  White  Leghorns, 
8c;  Broilers,  7c.  Live  arrival  guaranteed,  Del. 
free  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  2 

;i  Important  to  Advertisers  j; 

J*  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  J, 
Ji  sified  advertisements  must  reach  us  i[ 

•  J  on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to  ,[ 
![  insure  insertion  in  following  week's  jj 
Ji  paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice  % 
'!  to  discontinue  advertisement  should  ? 

•  J  reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 

!'  order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap-  Ji 
J1  pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 

rt  A  ft  A  A  From  the  best  laying  strains.  Rocks, 
O  V  j  V  w  w  Reds,  $12;  Minorcas,  $1 2.50;  Leg- 
DADV  ft UICI7C  horns,  $9;  Mixed,  $8-  Order  direct 
DHu  I  blllbRv  from  ad.  or  write  for  catalogue. 

FOR  JUNE  Sunnyslde  Hatchery,  Liverpool,  Pa. 

pr;  Bar  Rocks,  He  :  Reds,  12o  ;  W.  Leghorns,  8a; 

VxTIlX  Mixed,  7e.  100%  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TW  IN  HATCHERY,  MeAlutorrllle,  Pa. 

SSQ  U  A  B  S-I*  1  G  E  O  N  S-JS  QUABS 

FOR  8ALF. — A  Hundred  Pigeons.  Good  squab  breed¬ 
ers,  consisting  of  Florentine  Homer  crosses,  Homers, 
Runt,  King  and  Hungarian  crosses.  All  healthy  and  good 
breeders  for  squab.  Will  sell  the  lot  very  reasonable. 

Yama  Farms  Napanoch,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
x,  everywhere.  Homers.Carneaux.  White  Kings 
ft  specialty.  All  otherbreeds. Write  forPrices 

Allstan  Squab  Ce.,  allston|Civ!ass! 

The  Henyard 


Feeding  Young  Chicks 

I  expect  to  get  400  day-old  chicks  short¬ 
ly.  I  bought  a  brooder  stove  and  received 
with  it  a  schedule  for  feeding  baby  chicks. 
This  schedule  calls  for  hard-boiled  eggs  to 
be  fed  daily  for  six  weeks.  I  have  to  buy 
eggs  that  I  use.  Is  it  necessary  to  feed 
eggs  after  the  first  feeding  to  make  them 
grow  successfully?  Would  a  buttermilk 
mash,  fed  once  a  day.  take  the  place  of 
the  eggs  and  liquid  buttermilk  or  sour 
milk?  I  am  unable  to  buy  either  in  any 
quantity.  Does  powdered  buttermilk, 
mixed  with  water,  do  as  well  for  them  as 
the  genuine  buttermilk?  M.  M. 

Lebanon,  N.  J. . 

It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  hard-boiled 
eggs  to  young  chicks,  though  that  is  a 
good  method  of  utilizing  infertile  eggs 
taken  from  the  incubator  within  the  first 
few  days.  A  good  chick  mash  may  be 
fed  after  the  first  few  days,  they  having 
previously  been  fed  five  times  daily  upon 
small  amounts  of  bread  crumbs,  rolled 
oats,  hard-boiled  eggs,  if  at  hand,  or  one 
of  the  prepared  chick  grain  rations.  One 


A  Business  Wyandotte 

part  pinhead  oatmeal,  two  parts  cracked 
wheat  and  three  parts  finely  cracked  corn 
will  make  a  good  chick  grain  ration  for 
early  feeding.  A  buttermilk  mash  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  mash  containing  dry  buttermilk. 
If  well  made,  it  is  good,  but  sour  skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk  should  be  given  as 
drink,  and  food,  from  the  start.  This  is 
better  than  to  depend  upon  dried  skim 
or  buttermilk.  If  you  can't  get  either  of 
these,  perhaps  you  can  procure  the  semi- 
solid  buttermilk  sold  commercially  for 
chick  feeding.  This,  diluted  with  seven 
parts  of  water,  makes  buttermilk.  Skim 
or  buttermilk  should  be  fed  for  the  first 
few  weeks,  at  least,  at  almost  any  cost. 
A  good  chick  mash  may  be  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  two  parts  wheat  bran,  and  one  part 
each  of  cornmeal,  wheat  middlings,  sift¬ 
ed  ground  oats,  sifted  beef  scrap.  After 
a  few  weeks  the  hulls  do  not  need  to  be 
sifted  from  the  ground  oats.  These  parts 
are  by  weight.  If  more  convenient,  a 
commercial  chick  mash  may  be  fed,  there 
being  a  number  of  good  ones  upon  the 
market.  M.  B.  D. 


Is  This  the  Record 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  a 
White  Wyandotte  pullet,  bred  by  me, 
which  laid'  48  eggs  in  48  days,  from  Feb. 
21  to  April  8,  inclusive  ;  missed  the  0th, 
laid  again  on  April  10.  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  April  26  (17  eggs)  ;  missed  the  27th, 
laid  again  on  28th  of  April,  up  to  and 
including  this  date  (May  8),  11  eggs.  I 
have  not  seen  anything  to  beat  this  in  the 
poultry  journals  lately.  I  just  have  a 
backyard  flock,  but  I  trap-nest  them  all, 
and  have  started  to  pedigree  them  this 
year.  guy  r.  young. 

Pennsylvania. 

Who  presents  a  better  record?  We 
had  a  R.  I.  Red  hen  in  one  of  the  poultry 
contests  which,  we  think,  laid  an  egg  each 
day  for  42  consecutive  days. 


Cod-liver  Oil  for  Chicks 

I  have  coop  10  ft.  wide,  20  ft.  long.  I 
wish  to  put  partitions  for  two-colony 
house,  to  be  heated  with  coal-burner 
brooder  stoves.  Would  fine  chicken  wire 
be  all  right  for  partition,  with  10-in. 
board  at  bottom?  Would  wheat  bran  be 
all  right  to  give  young  chicks  to  eat,  dry, 
and  let  them  have  it  at  all  times?  Do  you 
advise  cod  liver  oil  to  be  fed  to  baby 
chicks?  K. 

North  Rose,  N.  Y. 

One-inch  mesh  poultry  netting,  with 
board  at  bottom,  would  make  a  good  par¬ 
tition.  Leghorn  chicks  will  not  go 
through  this  after  they  become  a  few 
days  of  age.  Wheat  bran  is  a  good  food 


for  little  chicks,  but  I  should  not  keep  it 
before  them  all  of  the  time,  and  I  should 
not  feed  it  alone.  A  good  chick  mash 
containing  it  may  be  made  by  mixing  two 
parts  of  wheat  bran  with  one  part  each 
of  sifted  ground  oats,  cornmeal  or  hom¬ 
iny,  flour  middlings  and  sifted  beef  scrap. 
After  the  chicks  are  about  five  weeks  old 
the  ground  oats  and  meat  scraps  need  not 
be  sifted.  Cod  liver  oil  is  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  baby  chick  ration,  up  to 
eight  weeks.  It  certainly  seems  to  pro¬ 
mote  sturdy  growth.  Give  two  teaspoons 
per  100  chicks  each  day  during  the  first 
week,  three  teaspoons  per  day  during  the 
second  and  third  weeks,  and  four  tea¬ 
spoons  from  •  the  fourth  to  eighth  week. 
Mix  with  a  slightly  moistened  mash  and 
distribute  so  that  each  chick  will  get  its 
proper  share.  M.  b.  d. 


The  Cause  of  Leg  Weakness  in  Chicks 

Sometime  ago  I  sent  an  article  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  on  the  subject  named  above,  in 
which  was  mentioned  some  experiments 
by  the  I’.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  feeding  cod  liver  oil  to  chicks  as  a 
preventive  of  leg  weakness. 

In  my  article  the  importance  of  getting 
chicks  on  the  ground,  contact  with  the 
earth,  was  strongly  emphasized  as  the  one 
necessary  thing  to  do.  Time  after  time 
I  have  seen  little  chicks  in  a  brooder 
house  too  weak  to  stand,  recover  then- 
strength  and  become  strong  and  vigorous 
in  a  few  days  after  they  were  put  out 
on  the  ground.  So  naturally  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  there  was  some  virtue  in  mere 
contact  of  the  chicks’  feet  with  the 
ground. 

But  recent  scientific  discoveries  have 
shown  what  the  real  cause  of  the  benefit 
was.  It  was  not  contact  with  the  earth, 
but  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  sunlight, 
which  window  glass  does  not  transmit, 
but  excludes.  It  has  been  found  that  in 
the  absence  of  the  ultra-violet  rays,  cal¬ 
cium  and  phosphorus  salts  are  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  sufficient  quantity,  hence  rickets 
in  children  and — what  is  practically  the 
same  thing — leg  weakness  in  young  chicks. 

We  all  know  what  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  plants  that  have  been  raised 
under  glass  when  we  transplant  them  out 
doors,  how  strong  and  sturdy  they  be¬ 
come,  because  now  with  nothing  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  ultra-violet  ray,  they  absorb 
the  calcium  and  phosphorus  salts  neces¬ 
sary  to  strong  and  vigorous  growth. 

It  is  the  same  with  animal  and  human 
life.  Autopsies  performed  on  the  bodies 
of  children  born  in  Autumn  and  who  died 
in  the  Spring,  showed  many  times  as 
many  troubles  with,  or  deficiency  in  the 
bones,  as  there  were  in  children  who  were 
born  in  the  Spring  and  died  in  the  Fall; 
because  the  latter  had  been  outdoors  hi 
the  Summer,  exposed  to  the  clear  sun¬ 
light.  The  percentage  of  difference  is  al¬ 
most  unbelievable. 

But  now  science  has  produced  a  glass 
so  pure  and  clear  that  it  does  not  hinder 
the  passage  of  the  ultra-violet  rays.  E.  R. 
Berry  after  ten  years  of  experimentation 
at  the  research  laboratory  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  at  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  has 
produced  a  glass  of  fused  quartz  which 
has  most  astonishing  qualities.  Light  will 
pass  through  a  rod  or  bar  of  it  a  yard 
long,  with  a  loss  of  only  eight  per  cent. 
The  loss  in  the  best  optical  glass  is 
per  cent,  in  common  window  glass  it  is 
55  per  cent.  Another  wonderful  quality 
of  this  glass  is  its  lack  of  change;  it  mav 
be  heated  to  incandescence — beyond  the 
melting  point  of  gold  or  platinum — then 
plunged  into  ice  water,  and  it  neither 
cracks  under  the  change  nor  melts  under 
the  heat,  as  would  ordinary  glass.  Also 
it  does  not  expand  or  contract  under  dif¬ 
ferences  of  temperature.  Platinum  has 
held  the  record  for  years  in  this  respect, 
but  this  glass  shows  only  one-sixteenth 
of  the  expansion  or  contraction  under 
heat  and  cold  that  platinum  does.  It  will 
become  the  world’s  standard  for  measure¬ 
ments. 

But  health  is  the  supreme  thing.  Think 
what  is  will  mean  to  mothers  when,  with 
this  glass  in  the  windows  of  the  playroom 
their  children  can  have  in  Winter  all  the 
benefits  of  the  sunlight  that  are  now  ex¬ 
cluded  by  window  glass. 

Mr.  Berry  is  now  turning  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  curing  and  disease-preventing 
properties  of  his  invention,  and  has  en¬ 
listed  the  services  of  these  two  scientists. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Little,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine,  at  Orono,  Me.,  and  Dr. 
W.  T.  Bovee,  professor  of  bio-physics  at 
Harvard  Medical  School,  and  the  institu¬ 
tions  with  which  they  are  connected. 
Other  scientists  and  institutions,  includ¬ 
ing  a  hospital,  which  will  build  a  sun- 
room  lighted  by  this  new  glass,  are  fol¬ 
lowing  developments  with  intense  in¬ 
terest. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  caption  of  this 
article,  it  was  not  contact  with  the  earth, 
as  we  old  poultrymen  supposed,  that  re¬ 
stored  strength  to  the  legs  of  our.  chick¬ 
ens,  but  the  undiluted  sunlight  with  the 
ultra-violet  rays  which  stiffened  them,  as 
it  does  the  bodies  of  plants. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Hostess  ;  “Must  you  be  going,  Mr. 
Dugan?”  Absent-minded  Radio  Announ¬ 
cer:  “Er,  yes,  goodnight.  WZOK  sign¬ 
ing  off  at  11:15  p.  m.” — Brown  Jug. 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Strawberries  have  been  making  up  for 
lost  time,  and  the  heavy  receipts  have 
made  it  necessary  to  move  them  at  com¬ 
paratively  lower  prices,  best  North  Caro¬ 
lina  strawberries  selling  around  $4.50  a 
crate  of  32  qts.  North  Carolina  has  been 
the  heaviest  shipper,  and  the  Virginia 
berries  will  soon  be  coming  in,  a  few  ex¬ 
press  shipments  having  already  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  Philadelphia.  Strawberries  are 
very  perishable,  therefore  must  be  moved 
quickly,  prices  fluctuating  very  rapidly 
and  often  widely.  In  Baltimore  the  first 
receipts  of  the  North  Carolina  crop  sold 
at  42c  a  qt.  ;  two  days  later  they  were 
worth  about  22c  a  qt.  This  is  an  extreme 
case,  but  a  difference  of  several  cents  a 
quart  from  day  to  day  is  not  uncommon. 
Shipments  so  far  are  probably  1,500  cars 
less  than  to  the  present  time  a  year  ago. 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  Eastern  States 
will  equal  last  year’s  output.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  estimate  for  nine  “intermediate” 
producing  States,  which  include  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland.  Missouri  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  is  about  44,500  acres,  or  a  decrease 
of  about  4%  per  cent. 

Apple  receipts  have  lightened  some¬ 
what,  and  the  market  was  a  little  firmer. 
New  York  Baldwin,  A2%-in„  ranged  $3 
to  $4,  as  to  quality,  and  Ben  Davis  $2.75 
to  $3  per  bbl.  Nearby  Rome,  Stayman 
and  Winesap  came  within  the  range  of  $1 
to  $1.65  per.  bu.  hamper. 

The  asparagus  season  is  in  full  swing, 
with  New  Jersey  growers  supplying  the 
bulk  of  the  stock,  supplemented  by  ex¬ 
press  shipments  from  Delaware  and 
Maryland.  Prices  tended  downward,  and 
much  of  the  nearby  stock  has  been  too 
white,  and  cleaned  up  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty.  Some  small  and  medium  sized 
stock  has  been  going  to  canners.  Prices 
on  the  open  market  ranged  from  $1  to  $5 
per  doz.  bunches,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  asparagus  and  how  well  it  was 
graded. 

Rhubarb  receipts  were  liberal,  and  low¬ 
er  prices,  $1.25  to  $2  per  100  bunches, 
prevailed.  Spinach  was  again  irregular 
and  generally  only  good  stock  was  sal¬ 
able.  A  few  sweet  potatoes  are  still  avail¬ 
able,  but  move  slowly  at  the  high  prices. 

Cabbage  shipments  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  other  nearby  States  have  in¬ 
creased  materially  and  declining  prices 
resulted.  However,  prices  have  held  up 
to  unusually  high  levels  this  season,  espe¬ 
cially  Avhile  Texas  growers  were  supply¬ 
ing  the  market,  as  South  Carolina  and 
other  States  immediately  following  were 
delayed,  due  to  adverse  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  At  this  writing  barrel  crates  of 
Wakefield  type  ranged  $3  to  $4,  compared 
with  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  crate  a  year  ago, 
and  a  good  season  for  States  now  ship¬ 
ping  is  looked  for  with  an  acreage  about 
equal  to  that  of  a  year  ago.  The  lettuce 
received,  both  Southern  and  Western,  has 
been  mostly  of  poor  quality,  and  prices 
averaged  low.  At  little  of  the  best  Cali¬ 
fornia  Iceberg  reached  $4  a  crate,  but 
poor  sold  as  low  as  $1.75,  while  South 
Carolina  Big  Boston  sold  at  $1  per  %- 
bbl.  hamper. 

Florida  potatoes  continue  to  bring  good 
prices,  the  market  holding  up  well  for  the 
season.  Best  Spaulding  Rose  ranged  $9 
to  $9.25  per  bbl.  Old  potatoes  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  rather  limited  sale,  with  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  New  York  Round  Whites  rang¬ 
ing  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  150-lb.  sack.  Flor¬ 
ida  continues  to  be  the  source  of  supply 
for  cucumbers,  excepting  hothouse, 
squash,  peppers  and  sweet  corn,  but  the 
season  is  gradually  advancing  up  the 
coast,,  and  South  Carolina  is  active  with  - 
peas  and  string  beans.  The  Norfolk  Va., 
market  gardening  section  is  also  shipping 
quite  heavily  of  Spring  vegetables  to 
Philadelphia. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  has  been  a  fairly  good  demand  for 
eggs,  and  prices  fluctuated  within  narrow 
limits.  A  comparatively  few  carefully 
selected  candled  recrated  fancy  eggs  sold 
up  to  32c,  but  the  general  run  of  receipts 
wholesaled  from  23  to  2714c  per  doz.,  the 
latter  price  being  for  both  nearby  and 
Western  extra  firsts.  This  is  an  advance 
of  about  2c  per  doz.  since  the  first  week 
in  May.  The  storage  of  eggs  goes  stead¬ 
ily  on,  but  holdings  in  Philadelphia  as 
well  as  in  other  large  cities,  are  not  as 
heavy  as  a  year  ago.  On  May  19  Phila¬ 
delphia  storage  stocks  were  234,615  eases, 
compared  with  238,632  cases  a  year  ago, 
and  for  the  four  large  cities,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  New  York, 
there  were  only  2,131,373  cases,  or  about 
670,000  cases  less  than  last  year’s  stock 
on  the  same  date. 

Live  poultry  receipts  were  generally 
ample  for  the  needs  of  the  trade.  The 
demand  was  generally  slow  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  weakened.  Live  fowl  dropped  lc  per 
lb.,  to  27  to  28c,  for  best  colored  stock, 
with  small  fowl,  including  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  raging  24  to  26c.  Live  broilers, 
both  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  and  mixed 
breeds,  declined  2c,  the  former  bringing 
in  a  wholesale  way  45  to  48c,  and  the 
latter  averaging  44c  per  lb.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  worked  out  all  the  way  from  25  to 
37c,  as  to  size  and  quality,  while  old 
roosters  have  been  bringing  up  to  18e  per 
lb.  The  market  on  fresh  killed  fowl  was 


generally  firm  and  good  stock  was  kept 
well  cleaned  up.  Receipts  were  light,  and 
heavy  fowl  held  steady  at  30c,  with  4  to 
54b.  fowl  ranging  31  to  32c  for  dry- 
picked,  dry-packed  barreled  stock.  Best 
boxed  packed  fowl  brought  32  to  34c.  Old 
roosters  were  weak  on  a  dull  market  and 
worked  out  at  from  16  to  23c  per  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  has  been  firm  at  all  times,  and 
anything  desirable  was  readily  disposed 
of  at  good  prices.  No.  1  Timothy  sold  at 
$31  a  ton.  No.  1  light  clover  mixed  aver¬ 
aged  $29.50  a  ton,  and  No.  2  Timothy 
hay  sold  at  $2  under  the  best  grades. 
►Straight  rye  straw  advanced  a  little,  to 
$18  to  $18.50  a  ton,  while  best  wheat 
straw  could  be  had  for  $17  to  $18  a  ton. 

B.  W.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-EN DICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  kettle  roasts,  lb., 
8  to  14c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak, 
lb.,  25c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c;  sausage, 
lb.,  20c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c; 
woodchuck,  lb.,  30c ;  rabbits,  dressed, 
lb.,  30c;  sugar  cured  hams,  lb.,  30c. 

Live  poultry — •Chickens,  light,  lb.,  32c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32c;  geeee,  lb.,  30c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  30c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
36c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  3Sc ;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

_Eggs,  extra,  white,  28c;  duck  eggs, 
35c ;  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk,  qt., 
5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  butter,  creamery, 
fancy  prints,  lb.,  44c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  41c; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage  cheese, 
lb.,  5c. 

Apples,  No.  1,  bu.,  $1.10;  asparagus, 
%  lb.,  15c  ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb., 
4c;  new  cabbage,  lb.,  8c;  carrots,  lb.,  5c; 
bushel,  $1.25 ;  celery,  bunch,  10c ;  dande¬ 
lion  greens,  peck,  25c;  fresh  horseradish, 
bottle,  12c ;  new  green  onions,  bunch, 
7%c,  onions,  dry,  lb.,  5c;  onions,  dry, 
bu.,  $2 ;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c ;  kale,  peck, 
20c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c ;  Boston,  head, 
15c;  parsnips,  bunch,  7c;  potatoes,  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  popcorn,  shelled,  3  lbs.  25c ; 
pieplant,  bunch,  5c;  radishes,  new, 
bunch,  71/4c;  spinach,  peck,  20c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c;  turnips,  lb.,  4c;  bushel, 
80c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  heavy,  lb.. 
8  to  9c ;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c ;  mutton,  ]b., 
15  to  27c;  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  beef,  lb., 
6  to  10c. 

Live  poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  lb.,  50c ;  chickens,  lb.,  26  to  32c ; 
geese,  lb.,  28c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  75c  to 
$1 ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c;  turkeys,  lb.,  40 
to  45c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c;  broilers,  lb.,  70  to  75c;  chickens, 
lb.,  40  to  45c;  geese,  lb.,  40c;  turkeys, 
lb.,  55  to  75c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50c;  eggs,  22  to  27c;  duck 
eggs,  35c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  20  to  25c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.75 ;  asparagus, 
doz.,  $2.50  to  $3;  beans,  bu.,  $3.75  to 
$5.50 ;  lb.,  8  to  10c ;  red  kidney  beans, 
lb.,  7  to  8c- ;  cabbage,  crate,  75c  to  $1 ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  gar¬ 
lic,  lb.,  10c;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c;  per 
cap,  25  to  30c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  doz.  75c 
to  $1;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  6  to  8c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  onions,  bu.,  50  to  75c ; 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  55c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75; 
potatoes,  bu.,  70  to  90c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  35  to  40c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $22 ;  No.  2,  $18 ;  No. 
3,  $15  to  $17  ;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  oats,  bu.,  64c ; 
corn,  bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER  MARKETS 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15%  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  14  to  15%c;  hindquar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  17%  to  18%c;  dressed  hogs, 
light,  lb.,  11  to  12c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c ; 
Spring  lambs,  lb.,  30  to  31c ;  yearling 
lambs,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to 
11c ;  veal,  lb.,  17  to  18c. 

Live  poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  50  to  55c; 
fowls,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  stags,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  guinea 
fowl,  each,  50  to  60c;  pigeons,  each,  15 
to  20c;  ducks,  lb.,  25c;  geese,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  rabbits, 
pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c; 
eggs,  27  to  28c. 

Honey,  strained  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c ; 
qt.,  65  to  75c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75c ;  clover, 
comb,  fancy,  case,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  fancy,  frame,  15  to  16c;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  22c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15 
to  $2.25. 

Hickory  nuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2  ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Apples,  Baldwins,  bu.,  60c  to  $1 ; 
Greenings,  bu.,  75  to  80c ;  Ben  Davis, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Russets,  75  to  80c  ;  straw¬ 
berries,  crate,  $4 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
$1.65  to  $1.75;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  celery,  doz..  $1  to  $1.25;  cucum¬ 
bers,  doz.,  $2  to  $2.75;  horseradish.  ]b., 

8  to  10c ;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  crate,  $4  to 
$4.50 ;  Boston,  doz.  heads,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ; 


lettuce,  doz.  heads,  65  to  80c;  onions, 
yellow,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  green,  doz. 
bunches.  20  to  25c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  80  to  85c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bunches,  50  to  60c;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.25 ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  50  to  60c ;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40e. 

Beans,  hand  picked,  per  100  lbs.,  red 
marrow,  $6;  white  marrow,  $10;  red 
kidney,  $6;  white  kidney,  $8.50;  pea, 
$3.75;  medium,  $4.50;  Yellow  Eye, 
$4.50 ;  Imperials,  $6.50. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2.  4c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c ;  No.  2,  4c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  4c;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3  ;  sheep  skins,  each,  50c  to  $2.50 ; 
calf,  No.  1,  16  to  16%c ;  No.  2,  14%  to 
15c ;  lambs,  25c ;  shearlings,  10  to  25c ; 
wool,  fleece,  40c ;  unwashed,  medium,  40c. 

A,  heat,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  corn 
shelled,  bu.,  8S  to  90c;  oats,  56  to  57c; 
rye,  75  to  78c. 

Seeds,  clover.  Mammoth,  bu.,  $15  to 
$16;  medium,  $14  to  $15;  Timothv,  bu., 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  Alfalfa,  bu.,  $13.75  to 
$14.75;  Alsike,  bu.,  $10  to  $11. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $22  to  $23 ; 
Alfalfa,  ton,  $21  to  $23  ;  mixed  hay,  ton, 
$17  to  $19;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16; 
wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16;  rye  straw, 
ton,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  supply  is  good,  with 
prices  fairly  firm.  Cold  weather  so  cool 
that  it  is  going  to  take  a  long  time  to  get 
home  stuff  to  take  the  place  of  southern. 

BUTTER — CIIEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  38  to  43c ; 
dairy,  28  to  33c ;  crocks,  22  to  25c ;  com¬ 
mon,  18  to  20c.  Cheese,  same ;  new  long¬ 
horns,  21  to  22c ;  daisies,  flats,  20  to 
21c ;  Limburger,  34  to  35c ;  block,  Swiss. 
35  to  38c*.  Eggs,  steady ;  hennery,  26 
to  28c;  State  and  western  candled,  23 
to  26c;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm ;  turkey,  30  to 
36c ;  fowl,  28  to  33c ;  capons,  38  to  40c  ; 
springers,  28  to  31c;  old  roosters,  23  to 
24c ;  ducks,  26  to  28c ;  geese,  19  to  22c. 
Live  poultry,  steady  ;  turkeys,  25  to  30c  ; 
fowls,  25  to  28c;  broilers,  45  to  55c; 
ducks,  25  to  28c;  geese,  17  to  19c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  weak;  Spy.  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Baldwin,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Greening,  Rus¬ 
set,  90c  to  $1 ;  Ben  Davis,  50  to  75c ; 
Winesaps,  Rome,  western,  box,  $2  to 
$2.25.  Potatoes,  active ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  60  to  90c;  Florida,  bbl.,  $6.50  to  $9. 

FRUITS - BERRIES 

Cherries,  easier ;  California,  8-lb.  box, 
$3.25  to  $3.75.  Strawberries,  lower ; 
Louisiana,  24-lb.  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.50. 
Cranberries,  dull;  Cape  Cod,  50-lb.  box, 
$3.25  to  $4.  Grapes,  quiet ;  Malagas, 
keg,  $7  to  $8.25.  Muwkmelons,  steady ; 
Mexican,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50. 

BEA  N  S — ON  IO  N  S 

Beans,  quiet ;  white  kidney,  $10  to 
$10.50;  marrow,  $9.50  to  $10;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6.50  to  $7 ; 
pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions,  firm ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  western,  sets,  $3 
to  $3.50.  Texas  white,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$2.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady;  artichokes,  box, 
50c  to  $1.50;  asparagus,  California, 
crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  beans,  wax  and 
green,  hamper,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  beets, 
hamper,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  doz.  bunches, 
90c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  new, 
$5  to  $5.75  ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5  ; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $4  to  $4.25  ;  cucumbers, 
hamper,  $4.50  to  $5  ;  celery,  crate,  $4.25 
to  $4.75;  eggplant,  crate,  $4  to  $4.50; 
lettuce,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Iceberg,  $3 
to  $3.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
35c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  peas, 
hamper,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  peppers,  crate, 
$4.25  to  $4.75 ;  pieplant,  box,  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  50c  to  $1  ;  tomatoes,  South¬ 
ern,  bu..  $4.25  to  $6;  turnips,  white,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.35 ;  yellow,  50  to  65c  ;  vegetable 
oyster,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  water¬ 
cress,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  weak ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
22c ;  dark,  17  to  18c ;  new,  case,  $2.50 
to  $5.  Maple  products,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb., 
18  to  22c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $18 
to  $22 ;  clover,  mixed,  $17  to  $21 ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14  ;  wheat  and  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $12;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $23; 
middlings,  $23  ;  Red-dog,  $35 ;  cottonseed 
meal,  $43.25;  oilmen],  $40;  hominv, 
$33.25  ;  gluten,  $36.30;  oat  feed.  $13.50; 
rye  middlings,  out  of  market,  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

May  22,  1924. 

MILK 

May  League  price  for  Class  1  liquid 
milk  $1.86  per  100  lbs.  3  per  cent  milk 
in  201  to  210-mile  zone;  Class  2A,  $1.70; 
Class  2B,  $1.80;  Class  2C,  $1.85;  Class 
3,  $1.60. 

Sheffield  price,  $1.70. 


Non-pool  price,  Class  1,  $1.86;  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.60. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association  will  return  $1,835  gross  for 
April  milk.  The  deductions  will  be  8%c 
per  100  lbs.  for  administration  expenses 
and  oc  for  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
making  not  return  to  producers  $1.70. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.39  @$0.40 

Good  to  choice . 36  @  .38 

Lower  grades . 33  @  !34 

Packing  stock  . 20  @  29 

Danish  . 40  @  ‘.41 

Argentine  . 34  @  .36 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  specials  $0.24% @$0.25 

Average  run  . 23  @  .23% 

Skims  . 10  @  .16 

New  made,  fancy . 16  @  .16% 

Average  run  . 15  @  .15% 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.34@$0.35 

Medium  to  good . 26@  .32 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  ..  .32@  .33 

Gathered,  best  . 28@  .29 

Common  to  good . 21  @  .23 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.27@$0.2S 

Broilers  . 4Q@  .50 

Roosters  . 14@  .15 

Ducks  . 18(a)  .25 

Geese  . 10@  .14 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.36@$0.3S 

Common  to  good _ ....  .25@  .32 

Capons,  best  . gi@  .50 

Undergrades  .  ’.3540  45 

Broilers,  best  . 5040  .55 

Fair  to  good  . 40 40  .45 

Roosters  . 17@  .21 

Ducks  . 22  40  23 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz..\‘  6.5040  8.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.00@  6.00 

7  8  lbs .  4.00@  4.75 

FRUIT 

Apples— McIntosh,  bbl . $3.00@$8.00 

Albemarle  . .  3.00@  6.50 

Greening  .  1.50@  4.00 

Baldwin  .  2.004/)  4.75 

Russet  .  2.00@  3.00 

.  2.504/)  7.00 

Stayman  .  2.2540  4  25 

~  Rome  .  2.5040  4.00 

Grapes,  Argentine,  20-lb.  box  3.5040  5.50 

I  ears,  Keiffer,  bbl .  1.5040  4.50 

Strawberries,  qt . 12@  .20 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $2.0040$5.50 

Beets,  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 75(S>  1.50 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  3.0040  4.00 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.5040  2  °5 

Horseradish,  bbl . 16.004017.09 

Kale,  bbl . 5040  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu.  bskt . 75 @  1.50 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag  .  1.25@  1.80 

Parsley,  bu .  1.5040  1.75 

Reas-  bu .  1.504/)  2.75 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt .  2.00(d)  2.50 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs .  1.5040  3.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.5040  2.00 

Squash,  new,  bu .  2.0040  3.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.5040  4.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  .  2.504/)  5  50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00@  4.00 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack . $3.0040$3.50 

State,  150  lbs .  2.504/)  2.75 

Florida,  new,  bbl .  2.5040  8^25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 3.50@  5.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy - $30,00@$3L0O 

No.  2  .  27.00(d)  29.00 

.  N«-  3  .  23.0040  24.00 

Straw— Rye  .  15.00@  18.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  ; . $0.16@$0.17 

Good  to  prime . 12@  14 

Fulls  . 0640  .09 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each  _  7.004/10.00 

Pigs,  40  to  80  lbs . 104/)  .13 

Heavier  . 07@  .08 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best  . $9.004012.50 

Lower  grades  .  6.0040  8.00 

Sheep  .  6.7540  7.25 

Lambs  . 12.004017.00 

Hogs  .  7.5040  8.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 13 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 09 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . ; . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 28 

Butter,  best  . $0.4640  .48 

Cheese  . 3440  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 44  40  .46 

Gathered  . 304/)  .38 

Fowls  . 30@  .45 

Chickens,  lb . 4540  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 4540  .48 


“Alfred,”  said  his  mother  in  a  low, 
tense  voice,  “if  you  disobey  me,  I  will 
spank  you  right  here  on  the  street.”  The 
little  fellow  looked  up.  “Mother,”  he  in¬ 
quired  with  interest,  “where  would  you 
set’” — Boston  Transcr  pt. 


G48. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  31,  1924 


BEEKEEPERS’  SUPPLIES -MAY  SPECIAL  PRICE  DRIVE 


5  lbs.  25  lbs.  100  lbs. 


Medium  Brood  Comb  Foundation . 60  lb.  .55  lb. 

Thin  Surplus  Comb  Foundation . . . 65  lb.  .60  lb. 

Standard  Hoffman  Frame* . per  100. 


SECTIONS  500  No.  1  4'A  x  4'A  x  1% . $6.40  No.  2 

1000  No.  1  4'A  x  4'A  x  1% .  12.60  No.  2 

HIVES  5 — 10  fr.  1  story  Excelsior  Covered  Hives . 

5 —  8  fr.  1  story  Excelsior  Covered  Hives . 

5  10  fr.  1  story  Metal  Covered  Hives  with  Inner  Covers . 

5—  8  fr.  1  story  Metal  Covered  Hives  with  Inner  Covers . 

BEE  VEIL  Muth  Wire  Front,  Best  on  Earth . 

QUEEN  BEES  Three  Banded  or  Golden,  delivery  beginning  April  20th. 


1  Untested . $  1.25  1  Tested 

12  Untested .  14.50  12  Tested 


.50  lb. 
.55  lb. 

$5.00 
..$  5.75 
..  11.25 
..$12.90 
..  11.90 
. .  15.65 
..  14.95 
.90 


$  2.40 
24.00 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

Pearl  and  Walnut  Sts.  Send  for  our  complete  catalog  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES— BY  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID 


Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include  our  number  one  chicks  and 
specials.  Our  stock  is  bred  for  quality  and  heavy  egg  production.  Flocks  culled  by  experts  and 
they  will  be  money  makers.  Will  ship  any  number  chicks  from  25  on  up. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ..10c  Silver  Laced  and  Columbian  Wyandottes  15c 


B.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  ...12c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . 13c 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes. ..  .14c  Odds  and  Ends  . 10c 

S.  C.  White  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas . 20c 


Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Attractive  catalogue  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks 
we  furnish  you  a  valuable  book  on  how  to  raise  chicks  and  poultry. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


HIGH  GRADE  BABY  CHICKS 

Reduced  prices  for  May  and  June.  10056  live  delivery  guarantee. 

Varieties 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  grade  AA . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  grade  A .  5.50 

Barred  Hocks  and  It.  I.  Reds,  grade  AA. 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  grade  A . 

White  Wyandottes . 

Catalogue  of  WONDERFUL  PURE  BRED  CHICKS,  free, 
or  order  from  this  ad. 

TROUTVILLE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  O  Troutville,  Va. 


Number  50 

1  00 

600 

IOOO 

.  $7.50 

$14.00 

$67.50 

$125.00 

.  5.50 

10.00 

49.00 

96.00 

....  8  00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

.  6.50 

12.00 

67.50 

114.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

LOOK  HERE  MR.  CHICK  BUYER 

Every  chick  from  my  Famous  Picturesque  Birds.  At  prices  to  get  you  as  a  customer.  We  have  thousands  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  throughout  the  country.  Why  not  you  ?  A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the  strong,  husky, 
fast  growing  chicks  that  we  send  out. 


25 

60 

100 

600 

1000 

25 

60 

too 

500 

1000 

R.  I.  Red*  ...  1 
Barred  Rocks.  ) 

$4.00 

$8.00 

$15.00 

$70.00 

$135.00 

W.  Leghorns. 
J.  B.  Giants  . . . 

$4.00 

8.00 

$7.00 

16.00 

$13.00 

30.00 

$60.00 

140.00 

$115.00 

275.00 

W.  Wyandottes 

4.50 

8.50 

17.00 

80.00 

155.00 

Mixed  &  Assorted..  .. 

10.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  lOO%  live  arrival  and  parcel  post  prepaid. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM.  -  Box  71-B,  Trenton  Junction.  N.  J. 


SCHWEGLER’S  “THOR-O-BRED”  BABY  CHICKS 

LIVE  iLJXm  LAY 

97%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Ask  for  our  free  ohlck  book. 

Per  BOO  Per  100  Per  50  Per  26 

White,  Brown,  Bull  Leghorn* .  .  . *62.00  $13.00  $67,00  $3.76 

Barred  Rox,  R.  I,  Reds,  Anconas.. .  70.00  14  50  7.75  4.00 

White  Wyandottes  &  White  Rox .  77.50  16.00  8-50  4.50 

Black  Minorcas .  82.50  17.00  9.00  4.75 

Bull  Orpingtons . 87.50  18  00  9.50  6.00 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER,  207  Northampton  Street.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


CONNECTICUT  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  JUNE 

3-Month  Leghorn  Pullets,  S2.00.  Discounts  on  500  and  1  OOO  orders. 

“ Our  honesty  is  your  protection"  HALL  BKOTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN# 


Yama  Farms  Famous  Strain  s»n7bVr“ocks 

Minorca’s  lay  the  largest  lien’s  eggs  known:  White  shelled 
and  lots  of  them.  Hens  weigh  7  lbs.  and  over.  Stock  des¬ 
cended  from  MadisonSqnare  winners— Strong  mid  vigor, 
ous  with  bright  red  combs  and  white  lobes.  Splendid  green 
sheen  Chicks.  $22  per  100  for  May.  Eggs,  $11  per  100.  Barred 
Bock  bahv  chicks  from  large,  healthy  standard  type,  free 
range  stock.  Chicks,  $18  for  May.  Eggs,  $8  per  100. 

E  B.  TAYLOR,  Poultry  Dept.  Toma  Forms,  Napanoch,  Ulotor  Co.,  N,  T. 


VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  champion  flock  average  layers, 
Barro#  and  Wyckotf  White  Leghorns,  9h£c  each. 
Barks'  Barred  Rocks,  Owens’  S.  C.  Reds  and  Shep¬ 
pard  Mottled  Anconas,  lllfcc  each.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments;  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
direct  and  save  time.  Catalogue. 

WM.  D.  SEIDEL  Box  R  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


ALL  CHICKS  NOW  10c 

Direct  strains.  None  better.  "  Parks’  "  Bar  Rock 
"Martin’s”  White  Wyandottes,  ”  Owen’s  ”  S.  0. 
Reiis,  Mixed  or  m.v  choice,  @  9c.  Order  25  to  1,000. 
Delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank  refer¬ 
ence.  S.  W.  If  LINE  -  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


300,000  LARGE  HUSKY  BABY 
CHICKS  FOR  1924 

Hatches  due  every  Tuesday.  S.  0.  White 
and  Brown  Leghorn,  12c;  Barred  Rocks, 
15c;  Broilers,  10c,  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


CONSOLIDATED 
BEEF  SCRAP  WITH 

FLEISCHMANN’S  YEAST 

FIRST  GREAT  ADVANCE  IN  SCIENCE  OF  POULTRY  FEEDING 
Makes  More  Eggs 
Increases  Vigor  and  Vitality 
$3.50  per  100  lbs.  Half  Ton  $30.00 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO, 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia 


Kirkup’sLakanS  Chicks 

—  QUALITY  □  RELIABILITY -■  - 

Bred  for  vigor,  size  and  large  white  eggs. 
All  breeding  stock  carefully  selected  by  Corn¬ 
ell  expert.  Chicks  hatched  in  our  new  Buck¬ 
eye  incubators  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Safe 
delivery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy 
chicks  guaranteed.  Sold  out  up  to  May  14th. 
On  May  14th,  $20  per  100  in  lots  of  500  or  more. 
After  May  14tli,  $15  per  100  in  any  quantity. 
Folder  and  references  on  request. 

Send  for  June  Prices, 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association, 


B  a  to  y  C  to.  i  o  to  si 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Hocks,  S.C.  Hhode 
Island  Heds,  Mixed  Chicks.  We  specialize  on 
vigorous,  day-old  chicks  bred  from  fn  e-i  ange 
Stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  gnai  - 
anteed.  Write  for  free  c  i  rc  u  I  a  r.  Vnllexi 
View  Jlntohcry.  C  .  I.  BENNER,  Richfield, Pa 


D  ADV  Mixed  or  Broilers . $8  per  100 

^  ■  S.  0,  W.  Leghorn .  lO  per  100 

CI4  I  Y  Barred  Rocks . 13  per  100 

*■  1  ^  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  13  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  paid  to  your  door.  FRANK  NACE,  MeAIi«terTllle,l‘a.  R.  D.  2 


BREEDERS  GH1GKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm.  Box  165  Riverdale.  N  J. 


CHICKS 


BARRON  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
BREEDERS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Free  range  yearling  breeders  used.  Custom  Hatch¬ 
ing.  S3  per  hundred  Baby  chicks,  $20  per  hundred. 

SUNSET  FARM 

J.  J.  REILLY,  Supt.  Irvington-on- Hudson,  N.  Y, 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 8  k ' 

pullets.  May,  June.  July  delivery,  $1.15  each,  in  lots  of 
100,  £1  each.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  SdVELY 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3,000 
breeders  on  free  farm  range  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  Mav  delivery. 
Capacity,  12.000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  $1  or  sent 
with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

SUNNYBR00K  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.  Box  75 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 


Post. 


$8  per  100  and  up.  Heavy  laving  strain.  Hogan 
tested.  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns,  100— 
#8;  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas,  100— $10;  Barred 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes,  100— $11.  Reds, 
100— $18.  Mixed  chicks,  100— $7.  100%  livedeliv- 
ery  guaranteed.  We  ship  anywhere  by  Parcel 
Free  Catalog.  Reference:  Ickesburg  State  Bank. 


Johnson’s  Haichery 


Box  40 


lotcesburg,  Pa. 


BABY  OHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  9c;  Barred  Rock.  lie;  Red,  18c; 
Mixed,  tc.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  O.  P.  Leister  McAUstervllle,  Pa. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  May  7,  1924. 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  81  963 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J .  107  i486 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Del .  83  1494 

W.  II.  B.  Kent  N.  Y .  Ill  1585 

Lewis  Farm.  K.  1 .  88  1121 

Kerr  Cbickeries,  N.  Y .  84  1517 

L.  K.  Laferty,  N  J  .  82  1249 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can .  94  1327 

Cbas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  98  1532 

Navillus  Rocks,  N.  J .  92  1497 

Wm.  H.  Schaff,  N.  J .  87  1502 

W.  P.  ROCK8 

W.  c.  Matthews.  Del .  78  1613 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Oktusha  Farm.  Ohio .  97  1120 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn....  83  1116 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  67  1569 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J .  72  1254 

S.  C.  K.  I.  REDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  67  1511 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J .  77  1343 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del .  104  1278 

F.  S.  Chapin.  Mass .  66  1144 

Kerr  Cbickeries,  Mass  .  87  990 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  86  1350 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J.  ..  ..  ...  88  1286 

F.  A,  Woodward,  N.  J  .  86  1004 

Rosewood  Place,  N,  J .  40  965 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  95  1599 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  96  1583 

J.  W.  Bottcber.  N.  J .  102  1353 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  98  1470 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  107  1449 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  N.  J .  107  1471 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  J .  103  1401 

Meadowda  le  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J .  106  1635 

Marcel  Sassen.  N.  J .  105  1193 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J .  96  1742 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J .  120  1614 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J .  104  1197 

Paul  Mads -n.  N.  .1  112  1578 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich .  110  1765 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J....  95  1380 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  105  1731 

Ameling  Farms.  Mo  .  109  1831 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y .  101  1988 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  ..  106  1924 

Barne’s  Poult  y  Yards.  N.Y .  109  1404 

The  lloehn  Farm,  N.  Y..,.. .  122  1439 

L.  C.  Beall.  Jr,  Wash .  127  2014 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash  .  116  2018 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N.  J  .  Ill  1680 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm, 8.  C .  107  1178 

Windy  Brow  Farm.  N.  J .  108  1983 

Cedarhurs'  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  104  1162 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  106  1481 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del .  109  1581 

Cherry  Croft  Farm.  N.  J .  98  1358 

Circle  ( W)  Farm,  0 .  103  2030 

F.  H.  Claflin,  N.  j .  112  1326 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  V  .  87  1214 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  .  Ill  1615 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n .  102  1451 

Harry  N.  Connor,  N.  J .  104  1398 

Fairview  Farm.  N.  J .  109  1208 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  .1  .  93  1967 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  95  1930 

S,  Olsen,  N.J .  100  1890 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J .  100  1333 

B.  S.  Ellis,  N.J .  98  1366 

D,  E.  Evans,  Pa .  90  1465 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  119  1755 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.  J  .  82  1452 

Associated  Farms,  Pa .  97  1678 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  93  1485 

W.  A.  Foster.  N.J .  104  1602 

Foster  A ve.  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J .  104  1437 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J .  95  1284 

Richard  C.  llixon  N.  J .  108  1501 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.J .  100  1319 

The  Kerr  Cbickeries,  N.  J .  104  1651 

Klrkup  Bros..  N.  Y  .  95  1216 

Magnolia  P.  ultry  Farm.  N.  J .  98  1428 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  90  1533 

Ernvst  C.  Laudenberger.  N.  J .  90  1308 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  J .  97  1289 

J.  R.  Van  llouten,  N.  ,J .  107  1488 

New  Brunsw  ck  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J...  96  1418 

Dr.  J  S.  Nief,  N.  J .  103  1449 

Old  Orchard  Farm  N.J .  109  1486 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J .  79  921 

S.C  Price.  Pa . . .  1 14  1832 

Purit  >s  Springs  Poultry  Farm,  0 .  100  1421 

M. J.  Quae  enbush  N.J .  95  1852 

Ailend  le  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  105  1445 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.  J .  115  1191 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa .  100  1750 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.J  .  94  1070 

Fred  Warren,  N.  J .  99  1366 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.  J .  74  1475 

Le  Roy  Wilcox,  N.Y .  110  1581 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J .  99  1113 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y .  88  1054 


Total .  9767  145741 


Permanganate  of  Potash  as  a  Disease 
Preventive 

IIow  much  potassium  permanganate 
should  be  used  for  chickens  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  the  white  diarrhoea?  Is  it  used  in 
water  or  milk,  and  how  much  per  gal¬ 
lon  ?  0.  B.  R. 

Don’t  use  any.  Potassium  permangan¬ 
ate  is  not  a  preventive  of  white  diarrhoea. 
Bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  of  the  disorders  characterized  by  a 
whitish  discharge,  is  caused  by  a  germ 
that  is  either  transmitted  to  the  chick  be¬ 
fore  hatching,  through  the  egg,  or  picked 
up  by  it  in  food  or  water  during  the  first 
few  days  after  hatching.  It  is  thought 
to  be  not  transmissable  after  the  first  48 
hours  by  contact.  Other  white  diarrhoeas 
are  caused  by  improper  feeding  or  brood¬ 
ing,  being  simple  diarrhoea  with  a  whit¬ 
ish  discharge.  To  avoid  bacillary  white 
diarrhoee,  hatch  only  from  disease-free 
flocks,  and  do  not  allow  newly  hatched 
chicks  to  come  in  contact  with  diseased 
ones  or  their  quarters. 

Potassium  permanganate  is  a  feeble 
germicide,  which  may  prevent  the  growth 
of  undesirable  germs  in  drinking  water, 
but  can  probably  do  little  else.  It  may 
be  given  in  any  strength  that  fowls  will 
accept,  enough  to  color  the  water  a  wine 
red  being  the  usual  formula.  Needless  to 
say,  this  is  a  very  variable  amount,  but, 
since  the  value  of  the  drug  is  largely 
imaginary,  it  will  do.  M.  b.  d. 


Bred  for  egg 
production * 

To  prove  how  good  Lively  Chicks  are, 
pens  of  our  breeders  were  entered  and 
won  high  place  in  the  1923.  Interna¬ 
tional  Laying  Contests. 

“Bred  for  egg  production”  is  the  story 
of  Kerr  Chicks  in  four  words.  Our 
culled  laying  flocks  of  pure-bred,  farm- 
raised  hens  are  headed  by  cockerels 
whose  dams  made  high  trap-nest  rec¬ 
ords. 

For  exceptionally  heavy  layers  try  out 
Hollywood  White  Leghorns.  Norfolk 
Spec.  Farms  Barred  and  Fishel  White 
Rocks,  Martin  White  Wyandottes  and 
Sked  Bros.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  the 
outstanding  laying  strains  of  these 
respective  breeds. 

100  per  cent  safe  delivery  by  mail, 
alive  and  vigorous,  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Send  today  for  your  Kerr  Chick  Book. 
It  includes  our  records  in  the  1923  In¬ 
ternational  Laying  Contests. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. ) 

Newark,  N.  J. ,  Box  No.  9  Springfield,  Mass  ,  Box  No.  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  9  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Box  No.  9 


THREE  MONTHS 
PULLETS  -  $1.25 

As  experienced  poultrymen,  raising 
thousands  of  chicks  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  on  our  extensive  ranges,  we 
can  afford  to  sell  you  these  White 
Leghorn  Pullets  from  trap-nested, 
high  producing  stock,  within  two 
months  of  laying,  at  this  very  low 
price,  during  May,  June  and  August. 
Also  8-weeks  pullets  in  July  and 
ready-to-lay  pullets  in  summer  and  fall. 

Highest  Quality — Low  Prices. 
AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  Ass’n. 
Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


Single  Comb 

White  Leghorns 

Eggs  and  Chicks 

also  8  to  10  weeks  old  pullets 

from  first  prize  winners 

Booking  Orders  Now 

IV rite  for  circular  describing  stock- 

LONE  ELM  LEGHORN  FARM 

Ballston  Spa,  N,  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


AT  REDUCED 

PRICES 

50 

100 

500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

Barred  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds 

6.50 

12.00 

55.00 

Assorted  Chicks 

4.00 

8.00 

For  shipment  any  Tues.,  Wed.  or  Thur.  after  May  17th 

Every  chick  guaranteed  from  the  best  of  free  range 
stock.  I  pay  parcel  post  ami  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Excellent  hatches  make  these  prices  possible.  Order 
yours  today.  .Special  prices  on  larger  quantities. 

BROOKSIDE.  POULTRY  FARM 

E.lC.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8-10-12  weeks  old.  June  and  July  Delivery. 
Now  booking  orders  for  May  and  June 

BABY  CHICKS 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM  ::  Skancatelcs,  N.  Y. 

Member  .V.  Y.  S,  C.  P.  C.  A. 


MEADOW  BROOK  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Only 

7c 

Thi*  law  price  far  deliveries  after  May  17 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  and  postage  prepaid 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton  -  N.  J. 


CHICKS 

FROM  GOOD  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks,  11c  ;  Wyandottes.  12c  ;  Leghorns,  8c; 
Mixed,  7c.  Special  price  on  large  lots.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog  and  Ref.  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millersiown,  Pa  Box  51 


18,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Bred,  hatched  and  shipped  just  right. 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
and  Barron  Leghorns.  100,  $12.00;  50. 

S6.50;  25,  $3.50.  Heavy  broilers,  100, 
$10.00;  50,  $5.50;  25  $3.00.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad  for  quick  shipments. 


L.  R.  WALCK,  GREENCASTLE,  Pa.  R.  R.  No.  3 
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Time  and  Cost  of  Trap  Nesting 

“Can  you  tell  us  how  many  hens  one 
man  can  trap-nest?  What  is  done  on  the 
large  poultry  farms?  What  does  it 
cost?” 


sickness  about  a  teasoonful  dissolved  in 
a  little  water.  The  dose  for  flock  treat¬ 
ment  is  1  lb.  per  100  fowls,  dissolved  in 
all  the  drinking  water  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume  during  the  day.  m.  b.  d. 


In  trap-nesting,  as  it  is  carried  on  at  Notes  from  Oklahoma 

most  of  the  egg-laying  contests,  where  We  are  again  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
the  birds  are  in  small  unite,  we  find  that  season,  with  numerous  tasks,  both  indoor 

it  takes  two  men  to  trap-nest  1,000  birds,  ou^’  ca^*.nS  f°r  every  spare  minute. 

,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,.  . ,  ’  The  garden  is  growing  nicely,  and  the 

and  an  extra  girl  to  keep  the  individual  first  plantings  of  spinach,  radishee,  mus- 

xecords  and  do  other  work  in  the  office,  tard,  lettuce  and  onions  are  furnishing 


At  the  Toms  River  trap-nesting  project 
1,000  birds  are  being  trapnested  in 
houses  of  100  each.  It  takes  one  man  to 
do  the  trapping  and  about  half  of  one 
girl’s  time  to  keep  the  records.  Of  course 
these  records  are  not  kept  in  quite  the 
detail  that  they  are  at  the  Bergen  and 
Vineland  contests.  On  commercial  poul¬ 
try  farms  of  New  Jersey  many  breeders 
are  trapping  200  to  300  birds  without 
any  extra  labor.  Mr.  Wm.  Longstreet 
states  that  under  his  arrangements  one 
man  can  take  care  of  5,000  birds  and 
trap  400,  and  still  have  time  to  do  other 
work. 

Trap-nests  such  as  the  Connecticut 
trap-nest,  which  is  being  used  most  gen¬ 
erally  throughout  the  East,  cost  about 
50  cents  to  build.  With  careful  handling 
and  a  little  repair  from  time  to  time, 
they  will  last  10  to  15  years. 

There  are  really  no  figures  on  the  cost 
of  trapping  on  large  commercial  breed¬ 
ing  farms,  inasmuch  as  trap-nesting  alone 
is  only  one  part  of  the  problem,  and  the 
other  is  the  pedigree  hatching  and  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding,  which  must  go  along  with 
trap-nesting  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  and 
run  into  a  great  deal  of  money  and  time. 
For  this  reason  I  have  not  been  very 
active  in  recommending  many  poultry- 
men  to  follow  it  on  their  own  plants,  as 
we  usually  find  that  most  commercial 
poultrymen  have  so  much  otner  work  to 
do  that  they  fall  down  somewhere  along 
the  line  in  trapping  and  pedigree  breed¬ 
ing. 

My  recommendations  are  for  poultry- 
men  of  New  Jersey,  at  least,  to  put  a  pen 
in  either  one  or  both  of  the  Vineland  and 
Bergen  egg-laying  contests,  where  they 
can  have  as  many  as  40  birds  trapped. 
These,  of  course,  are  used  for  pedigree 
work  during  the  second  year,  the  result 
being  that  the  average  man  gets  sufficient 
cockerel  sreturned  to  mate  up  with  his 
breeding  pens,  and  if  he  selects  his 
breeders  carefully  he  can  always  keep  up 
the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  strain,  as 
well  as  heavy  egg  production.  Such  men 
as  Henrv  Rapp,  Chas.  Back  and  C.  T. 
Darby  clearly  demonstrate  that  this  is 
possible.  w.  h.  a. 

New  Jersey  State  College. 


A  Hatching  Record 

After  reading  the  article,  “Counting 
Your  Chickens  After  Hatching,”  page 
799,  would  like  to  submit  our  hatching 
record  for  this  season,  as  taken  from  our 
records  as  kept  for  our  own  use.  This  is 
about  the  way  our  hatches  have  been  for 
the  last  15  years,  and  we  nave  had  aver¬ 
ages  of  72  per  cent  for  the  season,  so  we 
are  not  claiming  anything  remarkable  m 
this  result.  This  count  is  made  of  good 
strong  salable  chicks,  no  weaklings  or 
cripples  counted,  and  of  which  90  to  95 


per  cent  live 

after  being  sold : 

Per  cent 

Date  set 

Eggs  set 

Hatch 

hatch 

February  10 

846 

565 

67 

February  17 

855 

553 

65 

February  23 

845 

540 

64 

March  5... 

.  1,680 

1,045 

62 

March  12.  . 

.  1.680 

1,109 

66 

March  10'.  . 

.  1,120 

692 

62 

March  28. . 

.  1,750 

1,135 

65 

April  5 .  . .  . 

.  1,680 

1,083 

64 

10,456 

6.722 

64 

New  Hampshire. 

TITUS  FARM. 

Ailing  Hens 

What  ails  my  hens,  and  what  to  do 
for  them?  I  have  had  seven  out  of  100 
die ;  their  combs  and  gills  turn  pale,  and 
the  droppings  are  almost  an  orange  yel¬ 
low,  and  they  stand  about  and  get  thin 
and  finally  die.  About  10  days  ago  the 
stable  manure  was  drawn  out,  and  the 
hens  were  all  over  the  opened  pile.  I 
think  perhaps  that  is  the  cause.  Could 
it  be?  What  can  I  do  for  them?  Is  it 
safe  to  kill  and  eat  them  at  the  first  sign 
of  illness?  mbs.  a.  s. 

New  York. 

It  is  possible  that  these  fowls  found 
some  decaying  carcass,  or  other  poison- 
our  material,  in  the  open  manure  pile.  It 
may  be  a  good  plan  to  give  the  rest  of  the 
flock  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  or  to  give 
any  individual  fowl  showing  evidence  of 


variety  and  wholesomeness  for  the  noon¬ 
day  meal  every  day.  Our  family  are 
great  vegetable  eaters,  and  with  a  goodly 
supply  of  boiling  greens  and  salad  plants 
we  are  not  worried  as  to  what  will  serve 
as  the  foundation  for  dinner  as  well  as 
supper.  The  frost-proof  cabbages  are  grow¬ 
ing  bigger  every  day,  and  there  will  soon 
be  a  lot  of  compact,  pointed  heads  for 
slaw,  stew  and  other  delicious  cabbage 
dishes,  so  nice  for  the  early  Summer  din¬ 
ner.  Peas  are  blooming,  beans  will  soon 
be,  carrots,  parsnips,  bee’s,  okra,  cauli¬ 
flower,  and  a  big  patch  of  tomatoes  all 
have  a  place  in  the  garden  ;  also  cucuni 
bers  and  squash,  sweet  peppers  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  Surely  the”e  ii  no  better  invest¬ 
ment  than  a  large,  well  cared  for  garden, 
where  a  bountiful  supply  of  all  the  com¬ 
mon  vegetables  is  grown  at  a  cost  not 
to  be  compared  with  an  occasional  mess 
of  vegetables  bought  from  the  store. 

There  is  every  promise  of  a  bumper 
fruit  crop  this  season.  Peach,  apple  anti 
plum  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit,  and  un¬ 
less  damaged  by  frost  or  hail  the  crop  will 
be  heavy.  This  means  that  there  will  be 
millions  of  cans  of  these  delicious  edibles 
put  up  this  Summer,  for  Oklahoma  house¬ 
wives  are  great  eanners,  and  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  letting  any  fruits  and  berries  go 
to  waste.  There  is  also  a  fine  prospect 
of  a  heavy  crop  of  wild  blackberries  and 
huckleberries,  both  of  which  abound  in 
old  fields  and  on  the  hillsides  of  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

Commencement  and  graduation  exer¬ 
cises  are  almost  at  hand  again,  and  there 
is  the  usual  call  for  rather  heavy  expen¬ 
diture  in  the  way  of  extra  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  etc.  There  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  graduating  classes  that  our  col¬ 
lege  has  ever  had.  One  of  my  daughters 
graduated  last  year  and  one  is  in  the 
present  graduating  class ;  two  others 
graduate  from  high  school  later  in  the 
Sunimer,  while  the  youngest  of  the  seven 
finishes  the  grades  this  Spring.  It  is 
indeed  gratifying  to  see  them  one  by  one 
step  out,  fitted  to  make  their  own  way 
in  the  world,  but  it  has  been  a  long, 
hard  struggle  to  keep  them  in  school. 
However,  the  result  has  been  well  worth 
the  trouble  and  expense  incurred,  and  we 
feel  thankful  indeed  that  Providence  has 
made  it  possible  that,  in  our  weakness, 
we  have  been  able  to  carry  out  this,  our 
greatest  of  all  ambitions. 

Our  woods  are  beautifully  green  now 
and  millions  of  wild  flowers  are  in  bloom. 
The  dogwoods  are  lovely,  ana  along  with 
them  are  the  hundreds  of  red  and  black 
haw  trees,  which  are  gorgeous  with  their 
wealth  of  white  bloom.  There  are  many 
lofty  pines  growing  on  the  hillsides,  and 
gigantic  oaks,  hickory,  ash,  maples,  syca¬ 
mores,  box  elders,  hackberry  and  other 
trees  abound  in  our  miles  and  miles  of 
forest  land.  Occasional  sawmills  are  con¬ 
verting  the  oak  timber  into  cross  ties  and 
the  pines  into  building  material,  while 
timber  grafters  are  buying  and  shipping 
out  hundreds  of  fine  black  walnut  logs. 
Originally  all  the  land  belonged  to  the 
Indians,  but  since  white  ownership  has 
become  possible,  most  of  the  agricultural 
lands  are  being  bought  by  whites.  The 
Indians  are  a  quiet,  peaceable,  law-abid¬ 
ing  people,  but  they  are  poor  farmers,  and 
are  not  inclined  to  work  unless  really 
necessary ;  however,  we  occasionally  find 
hard-working,  energetic  people  among 
them,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  women  do  most 
of  the  hard  work,  while  the  men  fish,  hunt 
and  take  life  easy. 

Just  now  the  farmers  are  finishing  the 
planting  of  the  large  cotton  crop.  Cot¬ 
ton  is  the  cash  crop  of  practically  all  the 
farmers  of  Eastern  Oklahoma,  and  has 
almost  eliminated  the  live  stock  industry, 
which  15  years  ago  was  the  leading  fac¬ 
tor  in  farming  here  in  the  hills,  where 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  free 
range,  and  where  cattle,  hogs  and  other 
stock  run  at  large  the  year  round.  There 
is  a  fair  acreage  of  wheat  and  oats  on 
most  farms,  but  cotton  is  usually  in  the 
lead,  especially  with  the  tenant  farmers, 
who  usually  trade  on  time  and  must  have 
a  cash  crop  to  meet  their  bills. 

There  are  nice  numbers  of  young  chick¬ 
ens  on  most  farms,  and  quite  a  few  of  my 
friends  are  ordering  purebred  chicks  with 
the  expectation  of  establishing  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  of  hens.  Farm  folks,  as  a  rule, 
have  been  very  much  depressed  the  past 
Winter.  Low  production  and  low  prices 
for  farm  products  always  have  a  tendency 
to  discourage  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
but  the  approach  of  the  planting  season, 
ga.dening  time  and  Springtime  condi¬ 
tions  always  renew  one’s  courage  and 
give  us  faith  and  hope  to  take  up  the 
work  with  renewed  interest  and  a  strong¬ 
er  zeal,  and  isn’t  it  grand  and  glorious  to 
be  able  to  look  at  the  bright  side  always? 

MBS.  BILLIE  BEEP  YOBK. 
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QUALITY 
CHICKS 

Exceptional  Fertility  Makes  Possible  These 

FURTHER  REDUCTIONS 

without  sacrifice  of  Hillpot  Quality— FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


White,  Black  or  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks  or  Anconas  .  .  .  . 

Mixed  Chicks . 

White  Wyandottes  or  Black  Minorcas  .  .  , 

.  SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  (Mating  A),  R.  I.  Reds,  25 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  ...  - 

OROER  AT 
Delivery  (if 


25 

$2.75 
.  3.50 

4.00 
2.50 
5.00 

MATING 

50 

$5.00  $9.50 


60 

$5.00 

6.50 

7.50 

4.50 

9.50 


100 

$  9.00 
12.00 
14.00 
8.00 
18.00 


500 

$43.00 
57.00 
68  OO 
39.00 
90.00 


1000 

$85.00 

115.00 

135.00 

78.00 


ONCE.  Send  check,  money  order  or  registered  letter 
wanted)  on  each  lOO  or  less.  Safe  Delivery  of  full’ 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N 


100  500  1000 

$18.00  $87.50  $170.00 

adding  lOc  for  Special 


Member  International 
Baby  Chick  Association 


J. 


Quality  High  — Price  Very  Low 
50,000  For  Immediate  Delivery 

and  second  week  in  June 

Mail  your  order  now,  enclosing  check,  postofflee  or  express  money  order.  We  will  make  quick 
shipment.  These  chicks  are  real  bargains,  so  get  yours. 

,  25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks  500  Chicks  1000  Chicks 

White  Leghorns  . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.50  $41.50  $  80.00 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110  Oil 

Barred  Rocks  and  Ii.  I.  Reds  .  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50  125.00 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks  .  4.25  8.00  16.00  75.00  150  00 

Mixed  Chicks  . . .  2.50  4.25  8.50  41.50  80.00 

For  Special  Grade  A,  add  two  cents  per  chick 
Shipments  parcel  post  prepaid,  full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ROSEMOHT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 


SERVICE 


PINE  TREE  BABY  CHICKS 

50,000  for  Immediate  Delivery 

PINE  TREE  Pure-Bred  CHICKS 
_  50 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $4.75 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 7.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes  or  Anconas .  9.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  4  50 

PINE  TREE  Special -h 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $ 

Barred  Rocks  or  Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes . 

8  to  10  weeks'old  White  Leghorn  Pullets  80c  each;  12  weeks  old  $1.00. 

Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


50 

100 

500 

1.000 

$4.75 

$  9.00 

$42.50 

$  80  00 

7.50 

13.00 

65.00 

125.00 

7.50 

13.00 

65.00 

125.00 

9.50 

15.50 

75  00 

150  00 

4  50 

8.00 

40.00 

75.00 

ing  CHICKS 

50 

100 

500 

7.50 

$13.50 

$  65.00 

8.50 

15.50 

77.50 

10.00 

19.00 

95.00 

Excellent  Layers  and  proper  ways  of  hatching 
enables  us  to  furnish  chicks  at  low  prices  ? 

Tancred-Barron  White  Leghorns  -  .  10c.  100—$  9.00 

Parks’  Barred  Rocks  and  Owens’  R.  I.  Reds  -  13c.  100—  12^00 

Tarbox  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  -  -  13c.  100 —  12.00 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  ...  33c.  ioo —  30.00 

Fawn  or  penciled  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  -  30c.  100—  28.00 

Assorted  broiler  chicks  -  6c. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  ANDIGUARANTEE  SAFE  ARRIVAL 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  THERESA,  N.  Y. 


TOCKTON 


S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Stockton  Leghorns  are  bred  from 
selected  free-range,  heavy-laying 
stock.  There  are  no  better  all- 
around  utility  chicks  at  any  price. 
The  supply  is  eroing  fast.  Send  your 
order  now.  Immediate  delivery. 


Por  Hundred  ^000 
Per  Thousand  ^QQOO 


Pullets,  8  to  10  weeks  old,  80c  each;  12  weeks  old,  $100 
Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed 


THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  Y  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


2,000  Pullets 

s  c  i  rriiADiu  barr°n  i 

White LljUllUKil  STRAIN  j 
8  to  10  weeks  old-- June  delivery 
Free  Range  and  Milk  Fed 

STEPHEN  BRUNDAGE 

SALISBURY  MILLS,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

BARRON  STRAIN— 8  to  10  weeks  old 

Free  range,  milk  fed,  large  size.  From  high 
producing,  pedigreed  stock.  Make  fall  layers 
when  eggs  are  highest. 

GEORGE  BRUNDAGE,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 


LEGHORN  TTEARLINGS 

Your  choice  of  our  flock  of  1,400  Hens  at  481.50 
each.  MULLER  &  MULLER  LEGHORN  FARM,  Vineland,  N  J. 


/'NfJI  r'XT  C  W-  ai,d  Brown  I.eghorns, 

Goli-Ko  !2c;  Borred.  Rocks.  12c;  Reds. 

13c,  and  Mixed.  8c  each.  100# 
Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE.  Prop! 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HhiplfC  70  a,l<1  8e  ’  w-  Leghorns,  9o  ;  Rocks,  10c  ; 

UlllliAd  Beds,  He.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  YViUow  Lane  Hatchery.  MeAlistervlHe,  Pa 

Ohirlfg  Barred  Bocks,  10c;  It.  I.  Reds,  10c;  S.  C.  White 
uiimna  Leghorns,  8c;  Mixed,  7c.  Reduced  prices  on  000 
lots.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  adv 
or  write  for  free  circular,  f.  B.  LEISTER,  MoAli.tervill.,  pa. 

Three-Months  Leghorn  Pullets 

I  have  for  immediate  deli  very,  200  choice  SingleComb 
White  Leghorn  pullets,  Wyekoff  strain,  milk  raised 
$1.35  for  less  than  100.  J.  NEWELL  DAVIS.  Cranbury  N  J 


PULLETS 


White  Legiiorn,  8  weeks 
and  3  months  from  ISar- 
■  ,  ron-Hollywood  founda¬ 

tion  stock,  mated  to  pedigreed  males.  Price 
SI. 00  to  S  1 .25,  depending  on  age. 

PINEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Cross  St.,  Lakewood,  N.  J, 


<?  f*  ANCONAS— Sheppard  Strain.  Reduced  prices.  Buy 
now.  Choice  selected  hatching  eggs,  $1.50-15. 
$8— 100, prepaid.  Chicks  reasonable.  G.  SIMMS, BoxY, Lake, N  r. 


from  imported  Barron  stock  with  records  of  272  to 
314  eggs.  Extra  large  breeders,  buttermilk  fed. 
Best  grade  chicks  each  week  in  June,  only  *15  per 
100.  Second  mating  *13  prepaid.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  R,  T.  EWING 

Importer  and  Breeder  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Hollywood  Strain  leghorn! 

Baby  Chicks  for  June,  *10  a  hundred,  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Barnes’ Poultry  Farm  Malone,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— S.  C  Buff  Leghorns.  *11  per  100;  Tom  Barron 
White  Leghorns, *1 1  per  100;  American  White  Leghorns, 
*9  per  100;  Bocks,  *1 1 ;  Beds,  *1 1 ;  White  Rocks,  $15;  Mixed, 
$7  per  100.  Safe  del.  guar.  CLOTD  NIEMONO.  McAlistenille,  P«. 


i  ui  ivuja  e.  J.  Niven 


Darien.  Conn 


Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Hatching  Eggs,  *1.50  for  12.  90% 

fertility  guaranteed.  D.  Wright  E 


Bayvtlle,  N.  J. 


□ 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 


Edmonds’ 

Poultry  □  a"ytime;  resu!ts 

*.  v  it  i  1 1  J  shown  any  time. 

Account D  Pri"„p:r:»’  *• 

BOOk  ^HE  ^URAL  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


850 


May  31,  1024 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  raven.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


There  is  more  real  information  for  a 
farmer  in  one  issue  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  than 
all  other  farm  papers  combined.  The- 
subscription  price  should  be  $10  per  year. 

Ohio.  F.  B. 

The  above  letter  from  the  Ohio  sub¬ 
scriber  renewing  his  subscription  voices 
the  sentiments  of  a  large  number  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  family.  We,  however,  desire  to 
keep  the  subscription  price  within  the 
reach  of  every  farmer,  regardless  of  his 
circumstances.  Our  desire  to  make  the 
paper  useful  and  helpful  to  farm  people 
is  stronger  than  for  the  increased  rev¬ 
enue.  And  the  farmer  who  can  only  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  $1  is  perhaps  more  in  need 
of  the  service  than  those  who  would  will¬ 
ingly  pay  $10  per  year. 

We  have  been  honored  by  a  call  in  this 
vicinity  from  Whiting  of  Geneva  Nur¬ 
sery  fame.  He  got  a  cool  reception  here. 
About  seven  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  him  and  telling  him  some 
things  The  R.  N.-Y.  knew  of  his  meth¬ 
ods  of  business.  Evidently  Mr.  Whiting 
has  prospered  through  the  years,  as  he 
rides  in  a  big  sedan,  with  a  chauffeur  to 
drive  for  him.  F.  H. 

New  York. 

We  publish  the  above  report  merely  to 
remind  our  readers  that  H.  M.  Whiting, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  on  the  road  again,  so¬ 
liciting  orders  for  nursery  stock.  His 
powers  of  persuasion  are  such  that  if 
farmers  do  not  watch  out  he  will  have 
their  signatures  to  orders  for  trees  at 
double  the  prices  the  best  growers  are 
charging.  The  R.  N.-Y.  insists  Whiting 
is  not  a  nurseryman.  *  He  buys  the  stock 
after  it  is  grown  to  fill  orders.  He  fre¬ 
quently  induces  farmers  to  sign  orders 
on  the  strength  of  false  representation, 
and  on  this  charge  his  license  to  sell  nur¬ 
sery  stock  was  cancelled  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  a  few  years  ago.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  exposures  of  Whit¬ 
ing’s  methods  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
Whiting  will  tell  you  he  resigned.  Those 
who  sign  orders  with  Whiting  cannot 
cancel  them  without  danger  of  at  least  a 
threatened  lawsuit. 

I  am  inclosing  a  bunch  of  advertising 
from  the  Franklin  Paint  Company  of 
Cleveland.  O.  About  a  year  ago  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  similar  letter.  It  all  sounded  so 
good,  espeeiallv  “You  will  not  owe  us  a 
penny,”  “We '  will  cancel  all  charges,” 
etc.,  that  I  ordered  a  barrel  of  the  Saveall 
product.  I  tried  this  on  a  new  asbestos 
paper  roof  that  was  laid  in  cold  weather 
and  had  cracked  from  being  handled  in 
the  cold.  It  did  not  stop  it  leaking.  I 
tried  the  second  coat  thicker,  and  still 
the  roof  leaked.  I  wrote  the  E  rauklin 
paint  people  to  advise  disposal  of  ma¬ 
terial,  as  I  was  not  satisfied.  They  wrote 
me  back  they  did  not  want  the  stuff,  they 
wanted  their  money,  $37.50.  I  wrote 
again,  refusing  to  pay  the  bill.  It  tan  on 
for  a  month  or  so,  then  lawyers  began  to 
write  us  for  the  amount  of  the  bill.  Each 
one  in  turn  was  refused.  The  bank  no¬ 
tified  us  they  had  a  sight  draft  against  us 
for  it;  that  was  refused,  and  finally  a 
judge  came  to  us  and  said  he  had  been 
notified  to  take  legal  action  unless  we 
paid  him.  We  explained  it  to  him  and 
told  him  to  go  ahead  with  legal  actions, 
but  showed  him  a  bill  of  storage  we  had 
against  the  company  for  $50  for  material. 
We  have  not  heard  anything  further  from 
the  company,  and  probably  never  shall, 
but  I  think  they  should  be  exposed,  as 
they  do  not  live  up  to  what  they  print  in 
such  bold  letters  in  their  advertisement. 
Even  after  all  this  dealing  with  them  this 
advertis  ment  came  to  us  through  the 
mail.  They  might  scare  the  next  fellow 
into  paying  for  the  stuff,  so  help  stop 
them. 

Your  Publisher’s  Desk  is  the  most  use¬ 
ful  part  of  the  paper,  for  some  of  these 
schemes  today  are  so  clever  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  they  could  be  anything  but 
O.  K.  F.  J.  o. 

New  York. 

This  plain  statement  of  the  farmer 
scarcely  requires  comment.  Here  is  the 
offer  of  Franklin  Paint  Company,  in  its 
circular  letter  soliciting  orders : 

“You  get  four  full  months  to  try  Save¬ 
all.  and  if  at  the  end  of  this  time  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied,  just  advise  us ;  we 
will  cancel  all  charges  and  you  will  not 
owe  us  a  cent.” 


Ike  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


This  offer  is  so  liberal  and  clean-cut 
that  no  one  finding  the  goods  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  would  expect  to  be  threatened  with 
a  lawsuit  to  enforce  payment.  This  man 
was  not  frightened,  but  a  threat  of  a  law¬ 
suit  will  cause  most  farmers  to  lose  sev¬ 
eral  nights’  sleep. 

The  Brennan  Show  Card  Company 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  eight  of  its  officers 
were  indicted  on  17  counts  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Grand  Jury  in  its  final  report  before 
Judge  John  R.  Hazel  late  yesterday.  The 
indicted  officers  were  J.  V.  and  G.  C. 
Graham,  IT.  IT.  Brennan,  A.  Gordon, 
John  Weeks,  David  McDonald.  A.  Mc- 
Lellan  and  J.  C.  O’Connor.  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  said  they  were  in  Canada.  The 
indictments  charged  use  of  the  mails  to 
defraud  in  connection  with  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course  alleged  to  have  been  offered 
by  the  company  in  show  card  writing.  . 

Publisher’s  Desk  has  been  warning  the 
public  against  these  show  card  corre¬ 
spondence  school  “easy  money”  schemes 
for  the  past  two  years.  Several  of  these 
frauds  have  been  advertising  big  money 
that  could  be  made  at  home  by  show  card 
writing.  The  scheme  is  a  first  cousin  to 
the  knitting  machine  home  work  ! 

New  Haven,  May  12. — Trving  R. 
Hough  of  Meriden  and  of  the  Hough  Fur 
Trading  Company,  was  given  two  years 
in  the  Federal  Penitentiary  by  Federal 
Judge  Howe  today  on  a  charge  of  swind¬ 
ling  fur  trappers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

•Charles  J.  Doherty,  who  had  been  on 
trial  also  on  a  similar  charge,  was  dis¬ 
charged  after  the  court  had  said  that  an 
employe  who  for  the  paltry  sum  of  $25  a 
week  aided  and  abetted  in  the  act  of  de¬ 
frauding  customers  “was  more  to  be 
pitied  than  jailed.”  The  company  was 
fined  $1,  in  order,  the  court  said,  that  its 
funds  may  be  preserved  to  pay  off  those 
who  have  claims,  Hough  having  promised 
to  make  good  on  checks  sent  to  persons 
who  dealt  with  him.  Hough  is  sole  own¬ 
er  of  the  business. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  warned  raw  fur  shippers  against 
this  crook  several  times  last  Winter,  be¬ 
fore  the  Post  Office  authorities  got  on  his 
trail.  One  victim,  a  woman,  came  all  the 
way  from  Nebraska  to  give  testimony 
against  Hough.  Judge  ITowe  is  credited 
with  some  vigorous  language  at  the  trial 
that  so  well  expresses  the  sentiments  of 
Publisher’s  Desk  that  we  will  quote  the 
judge,  as  follows : 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  defendant’s 
scheme  was  to  swindle  everyone  he  could. 
That  kind  of  a  swindler  is  worse  than  a 
highway  robber.  We  have  a  chance  to 
defend  ourselves  from  a  highwayman. 
Worse  than  a  burglar  at  night.  We  can 
lock  our  doors  against  a  burglar,  but 
there  is  no  way  to  lock  doors  against 
men  of  the  Hough  stamp. 

Have  just  received  a  rug  from  the  Art 
Works,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  1".  It  is  of 
excellent  quality,  weight  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Had  I  received  one  like  it  in  the 
first  place,  made  from  my  own  rags,  I 
should  have  had  no  cause  for  complaint. 
Since  you  published  a  letter  from  me, 
stating  my  case,  will  you  kindly  publish 
my  statement  that  they,  through  your 
efforts,  adjusted  the  matter  to  my  satis¬ 
faction?  MRS.  II.  s.  K. 

New  York. 

We  are  glad  to  give  the  Art  Works, 
Inc.,  credit  for  eventually  adjusting  the 
case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  customer. 

This  vicinity  is  being  flooded  with  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  Duplex  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Co.,  1819  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  I  am  enclosing  one  of  their  cir¬ 
culars.  Will  you  advise  as  to  their  stand¬ 
ing?  Some  may  wish  to  buy  stock  of 
this  company,  as  it  reads  very  alluring. 
Your  paper  has  done  so  much  for  farm¬ 
ers  in  warning  them  of  fakers,  I  should 
hate  to  be  without  your  paper. 

New  York.  b.  w.  S. 

This  motion  picture  project  has  no 
standing  that  would  warrant  country 
people  considering  an  investment  in  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  the  ear-marks  of 
a  dangerous  investment  scheme.  The  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry  is  an  uncertain  one 
at  best,  and  the  propositions  that  have 
anything  to  commend  them,  do  not  need 
to  appeal  to  country  people  for  financial 
assistance. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings  against  the  for¬ 
mer  commission  firm  of  ITodupp-Evans 
Co..  Inc.,  of  7-9  Harrison  TSt.,  New  York 
City.  Notices  have  been  published  in 
two  commercial  papers,  and  all  claims 
must  be  filed  immediately,  accompanied 
by  a  sworn  affidavit  in  order  that  action 
can  be  taken. 


Keep  Your  Dairy  Clean 
This  Easy  Way 


Every  farmer  who  runs 
a  dairy  knows  that 
churns,  milk  cans,  sepa¬ 
rator  bowls,  bottles  and 
all  other  dairy  utensils 
must  be  kept  clean  and 
odorless. 

One  tablespoonful  of  Red  Seal 
Lye  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of 
water  cleans,  purifies  and  does 
away  with  all  traces  of  sour 
milk  or  cream  in  dairy  utensils. 

Be  Sure  and  Buy 

only  the  genuine 

Red  Seal  Lye 

Write  for 
FREE  booklet, 

“Home  Helps” 

P.  C.Tomson  &.  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FACTS  FOR  FARMERS 

Things  Our  Readers  Like  to  Know 

Fowl  of  all  kinds  thrive  only  in 
clean  surroundings.  In  order  to 
keep  chicken  houses  pure  and  fresh, 
sprinkle  a  solution  of  one  can  of 
Red  Seal  Lve  to  five  gallons  of 
water  over  the  roosts,  nests,  floors 
and  runways. 

*  *  * 

Stables  demand  frequent  and 
thorough  cleansing.  One  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Red  Seal  Lye  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  sprinkled  around 
frequently,  will  do  the  work.  It 
makes  stables  sanitary  and  rids 
them  of  disagreeable  odors. 


YOU  will  never  know  what  a  milking  ma¬ 
chine  can  do  until  you  get  a  new  Perfec¬ 
tion  Milker.  An  unsatisfactory  or  worn- 
out  milker  is  a  liability.  Let  us  make  you  a 
proposition  that  will  make  money  for  you. 
For  ten  years  the  Perfection  has  made  money 
for  its  users. 

Write  us  fully  and  we  will  make  you  a  pro¬ 
position. 

Perfection.  Manufacturing  Co. 

21 1 5  E.  Hennepin  Ave.  464  So.  Clinton  St. 


You  can  tell  Globe 
Silos  by  their  roofs 

Globe  Silos  give  100# 
efficiency.  The  extension 
roof  originated  by  the 
Globe  Silo  Com  puny 
reduces  the  cost  per  net 
ton  capacity.  Globe 
Silos  are  made  of  high 
quality  Canadian  spruce 
and  Oregon  fir.  Heavy 
matching,  double 
splines,  scaled  joints 
anil  our  flexible  door 
make  them  air-tight.  In 
them  silage  cures  per¬ 
fectly,  keeps  better  and 
freezes  less. 

Send  today  for  catalog  and  prices.  Address— 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  160  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


When  You  Build  That  New  Silo-USE 

LACEY’S  Improved  SILO  HOOPS 

Strong— Easy  to  Apply — Cost  Less — Flexible.  Made 
in  all  desired  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  folder  and 
price  list.  Elmer  B.  Lacey,  Mfr.,  Endicott,  N.Y. 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AND  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N.J. 


II  CUfTniiJ’C  For  Horses, 
H  E  TV  I  U  H  o  Cattle,  Hogs. 

Conditioning,  Worm  Expelling 

Indigestion,  Heaves, 
Colds,  Coughs,  Distem¬ 
per.  Is  your  horse 
afflicted  with 

HEAVES 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost 
$2.50.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  One  can 
at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  A  Veterinary’s  Com¬ 
pound,  in  powder  form.  Given  in  the  feed.  Most 
economical.  Safe  to  use.  65c  and  $1.25  cans. 
At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 

FOR 

Booklet 

Free 

negTecF 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY  j 
AGENTS 
WANTED! 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

,  $1.10  Box  sufficient 

'  for  ordinary  case®  * 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  prices 
Writefordescriptive  booklet  ( 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


New 

Way 


Kill  Rats 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

^  __  ,  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

pKAfi  Rook  mice,  t  el  1  i  n  g  about  V  IK  08 
1  *  aud  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Lid.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


WANTED 

First  class  Farmer  and  Manager  for  600  Acre  lime  rock 
soil  farm  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Won¬ 
derful  mild  climate,  perfect  water  and  water  works.  All 
new  Equipment,  Machinery,  Tractors,  etc.,  new  Build¬ 
ings  and  three  new  Silos.  Farm  located  on  main  Maca¬ 
dam  Highway,  near  schools  and  colleges  and  adjacent 
to  thriving  banking  towns.  Applicant  must  be  under 
40  years  of  age,  well  and  active.  Wonderful  opportunity 
for  the  right  party  on  one  of  the  best  and  most  fertile 
blue  grass  farms  in  America.  Highest  salary  and  per¬ 
manent  position.  References  required. 

Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer,  care  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  young  men,  milkers  and 
teamsters,  with  practical  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences;  good  opportunity.  Write  BURLIN¬ 
GAME,  HUTCHINS  &  KING,  Inc.,  7  Water  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  white,  no  children;  man  to 
work  on  farm;  woman  to  do  cooking  and 
light  housework;  up-to-date  conveniences  and 
homelike  surroundings;  wages  $75  per  month 
and  board,  washing,  etc.  JOSEPH  O.  CANBY, 
Hulmeville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  W'ork  in  modern  cow 
barn;  registered  Holsteins;  wages,  $65  per 
month  and  board;  could  also  use  two  or  three 
men  to  milk  and  feed  test  cows;  wages  for  this 
class  of  work  $80  to  $100  and  board,  depending 
upon  experience  and  ability;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  WINTERTHUR  FARMS, 
Winterthur,  Del. 


FARM  helper,  single,  some  experience,  to  work 
on  small  Westchester  farm;  state  experience, 
age,  nationality,  salary  expected  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5347,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  man,  single,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  with  incubator  and  brooders;  none 
but  men  of  proven  ability  who  can  show  re¬ 
sults  need  apply;  send  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  of  good  character  and 
ability  who  understands  horses  to  Work  as 
teamster  and  general  farm  work  on  country 
estate  100  miles  west  New  York  City;  good 
hours,  room  and  board  and  treatment  for  the 
right  man  taking  an  interest  in  Ills  work;  wages 
$00  a  month  with  room  and  board;  give  age, 
nationality  and  experience  in  writing.  WINDY 
KNOLL  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  expert  wanted,  man  with  long  ex¬ 
perience,  in  taking  charge  of*  large  poultry 
plant;  if  man  proves  satisfactory  will  give  him 
an  interest  in  business  or  work  place  on  shares; 
a  very  successful  business  for  last  six  years; 
only  man  who  will  take  an  interest  in  his  work 
and  make  good*  need  apply.  ADVERTISER 
5371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — In  Westchester  County,  near  New 
Y’ork  City,  a  married  man,  white,  Protestant, 
who  is  willing  to  be  generally  useful  about  the 
place  and  garden,  and  a  capable  chauffeur; 
would  want  wife  to  do  light  laundry;  address, 
stating  qualifications  and  wages  expected  and 
giving  references.  ADVERTISER  5372,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  on  small  farm  or  country  home;  two 
in  family;  man  must  have  chauffeur’s  license 
and  be  able  to  take  good  care  of  car;  would 
like  a  man  handy  with  tools  and  willing  to 
make  himself  generally  useful;  woman  to  help 
with  housework;  give  age,  experience  and 
wages  wanted.  J.  S.  MASTERMAN,  Brewster, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman’s  assistant  for  certified 
dairy;  must  be  good  dry-hand  milker,  clean 
and  reliable;  full  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5380,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  i 


WANTED — Single  man  of  good  habits,  in  large 
dairy  herd;  good  milker  and  cheerful  worker; 
all-year  proposition;  $60  and  board.  M.  V. 
FINCH,  Westtown  School  Farm,  Westtown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Milkers;  good, .  clean,  dry-hand,  for 
certified  dairy;  state  reference  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  5381,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman;  single;  for  private 

place;  apply  with  reference  from  past  em¬ 
ployer;  wages  $90  per  month,  with  board  and 
room.  Apply  P.  O.  BOX  S,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  for  small  private  estate;  handy 
with  tools;  30  miles  from  New  York;  look 
after  garden,  chickens  and  milk  cows;  good 
home;  steady  position;  state  salary,  references; 
German  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5382,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMFORTABLE  living  for  married  man  to  work 
on  poultry  farm;  modern  cottage;  fuel,  light 
and  farm  products  included;  state  wages  and 
give  references.  A.  ANTHON,  Center  Harbor, 
N.  H. 


WANTED — -Milkers  for  certified  dairy;  $65  per 
month  and  board;  good  living  conditions.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  138,  York,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced,  married  or  single  man 
for  work  in  milkhouse,  certified  dairy;  $70 
per  month  and  board;  married  man,  house  and 
privileges.  Address  OLD  FORGE  FARM,  Spring 
Grove,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  real  farm  worker  on  a  dairy  and 
fruit  farm  on  State  road,  five  miles  from 
city  of  Newburgh;  living  conditions  same  as 
owner’s  family;  state  qualifications,  habits  and 
wages  you  would  come  for  with  a  $50  bonus  at 
the  end  of  year  if  you  make  good.  F.  W. 
COREY,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  good  plain  cook  and 
neat  housekeeper;  no  objection  to  one  child; 
middle-aged  farm  woman  preferred ;  please  state 
wages  expected.  ROSS  THOMPSON,  Kersey, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  at  least  one 
year  as  testers  in  New  York  cow  test¬ 
ing  associations;  experience  in  feeding  and  in 
operation  of  Babcock  test  essential;  give  age, 
school  training,  dairy  or  farm  experience, 
names  and  addresses  of  former  employers. 
Write  G.  W.  TAILBY,  Jr.,  Animal  Husbandry 
Department,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  expert  growing  chicks,  and 
capable  handling  complicated  records  in  re¬ 
search  work;  state  education,  experience  and 
salary  for  year’s  contract.  HASTINGS  LABOR¬ 
ATORIES,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  housekeeper;  competent  country- 
bred  woman  needed  for  cooking  and  down¬ 
stairs  work  in  the  country;  a  good  home  and 
satisfactory  wages  to  the  right  person:  advise 
age,  wages  desired,  etc.  ADVERTISER  5392. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  to  take  charge  poultry  farm  and  estate; 

Westchester  County;  steam  heated  room,  elec¬ 
tric  lights;  must  he  competent;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
5393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wanted  on  small  dairy  with  12  cows; 

must  know  how  to  milk;  state  wages  and  ex¬ 
perience.  MATTHEW  WEILER,  R.  D.,  Box 
196,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  without  children; 

man  as  gardener  and  poultryman;  wife,  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  must  be  experienced  and  will¬ 
ing;  location,  Connecticut,  40  miles  from  New 
York:  references  required;  wages  must  be  rea¬ 
sonable,  considering  house  and  privileges.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5399,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  Protestant,  no  children,  general  farm¬ 
ing;  housework;  permanent  position  at  $75 
per  month.  LOCUST  GROVE  FARM,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Assistant  poultryman,  good  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  state  experience,  wages,  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  5398,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  in  a  banking  institution  within  50 
miles  of  New  York,  a  young  woman  as 
stenographer  and  for  general  office  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  single  men  wanted,  experienced  general 
farm  hand,  $60  month;  also  milker  and  herds¬ 
man,  $75;  use  milking  machine;  board  and 
rooms;  state  age,  nationality  and  experience. 
ADVERTISER  5408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Capable  farm  woman  as  cook-house¬ 
keeper  for  group  of  women  working  general 
farm;  12  to  14  people;  good  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5407,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  and  wife,  farm  raised,  child¬ 
less  couple;  woman  for  iiousework ;  man  good 
mechanic,  help  on  buildings,  drive  Ford;  $125 
and  cottage;  position  near  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

ELDERLY  man  wishes  position  as  housekeeper 
for  bachelor  or  cook  for  farm  help;  $75 
month  and  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  5361, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  married,  Vermonter,  with  best  of 
references  as  to  character  and  ability;  strict¬ 
ly  temperate,  no  tobacco;  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  farm  work;  desires  a  responsible 
position.  ADVERTISER  5343,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  middle-aged,  American,  seeks 
permanent  place;  good  records  on  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  brooding,  construction;  best  references. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5364,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  estate;  Holland;  married 
man,  one  child;  farm,  garden  and  dairy  ex¬ 
perience;  good  references.  BOX  33,  Little 

Falls,  N.  J. 

HOUSEKEEPER — American,  34,  with  boy  10, 
girl  9,  wants  position  convenient  to  school. 
ADVERTISER  5373,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  by  first-class  married  herds¬ 
man  and  boss  farmer.  ADVERTISER  5377, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  and  MATRON  would  like 
position  in  industrial  farm  school,  orphan 
asylum  or  boys’  home;  thoroughly  trained  by 
years  of  experience,  and  competent  to  reclaim 
the  boy  who  is  drifting  to  a  life  of  crime;  best 
references.  P.  O.  BOX  46,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man,  willing  work  on  truck  farm; 

handy  carpenters’  tools;  licensed  chauffeur; 
good  reference.  EMIL  KOESTLINGER,  429  E. 
168th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN,  refined,  capable,  desires  institution 
position;  several  years’  experience  in  boys’ 
school;  state  pay  and  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment,  if  any.  ADVERTISER  5383,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  A  position  as  manager  or  head 
herdsman  for  farm  or  estate  or  dairy  alone,  by 
married  man,  small  family;  understand  all 
branches  of  farming  and  dairy;  experienced  but¬ 
ter-maker;  16  years’  experience  in  purebred  cat¬ 
tle;  state  wages  .and  particulars  in  first;  seven 
years  in  last  position.  ADVERTISER  5384, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUMMER  work  by  woman;  greenhouse,  garden, 
orchard,  farm;  healthy,  active,  willing.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5386,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STEADY  position  as  driver  of  retail  milk  route 
by  single  American;  10  years’  experience;  5 
years  for  myself;  positively  no  liquor  or  tobac¬ 
co;  state  wages  and  particulars.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  21,  with  general,  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  experience,  open  July  15  for  permanent 
position  on  up-to-date  farm  with  congenial  peo¬ 
ple:  for  further  particulars  correspond  with  P. 
REGESTER,  care  Longstreet  Poultry  Farm, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

BOY,  14,  strong  and  well  wants  job  on  farm 
for  Summer;  able  to  care  for  a  horse.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5388,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  and  manager 
of  purebred  Jersey  herd;  married;  college 
graduate  with  experience  and  proven  ability; 
state  salary  and  all  particulars  of  proposition 
in  first  letter.  R.  E.  SLEPPY,  Alexandria,  Ky. 

FARMER-GARDENER,  middle-age,  married,  3 
adults  wish  position  on  private  estate,  July 

1  or  sooner;  life  experience  in  vegetables,  cows, 
horses,  lawns;  separate  living  quarters  with 
conveniences;  no  work  for  wife;  Long  Island 
preferred;  please  state  particulars  and  wages 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5394,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COLLEGE  MAN,  single,  Canadian,  experienced 
test  and  show  cattle  man,  stockman  and 
farmer,  wishes  position  as  farm  manager. 
P.  D.  BRAGG,  care  County  Agent,  Keene, 
N.  H. 

CARPENTER,  competent,  wants  position  on 
private  estate;  can  do  interior,  exterior  work, 
wagon  repairing,  painting,  glazing;  has  tools; 
references;  married.  Apply  J.  R.  STEPHEN, 
Woodlands  Farm,  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

MAN,  general  work,  estate;  married,  child; 

state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5403,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  high  grade,  wants  position; 

Scotchman,  married,  thoroughly  acquainted 
care  and  management,  purebred  dairy  cattle, 
fittting  and  feeding  for  show  ring  and  A.R. 
records,  have  made  large  records,  -  good  calf 
raiser;  two  extra  milkers  in  family;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5395,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

A  DEPENDABLE  Working  manager  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate;  worth-while  references 
which  can  be  verified.  ADVERTISER  5406,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  married,  child,  commer¬ 
cial,  private,  entire  charge;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — 445-acre  dairy,  stock  or  grain  farm, 
Central  New  Jersey;  level,  fertile  land;  8- 
room  house;  lots  of  good  buildings;  convenient 
to  market;  $6,000  cash  required.  ADVERTISER 
5287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  30  acres;  good  buildings; 

some  fruit;  well  watered;  suitable  poultry;  1 
mile  from  railroad,  trolley,  village,  Normal 
school.  LOUIS  E.  PALEN,  New  I’altz,  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

COAL  business  and  cooper  shop  and  hay  and 
straw  shipping  on  C.  N.  E.  Railroad;  a  good 
business  proposition;  owner  dead;  large  10-room 
house,  hot  water  heat,  fine  porches  and  lawn 
and  13  acres  land;  650  trees  of  all  kinds;  good 
terms  to  right  party.  Address  MRS.  E.  SMITH, 
Elizaville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Chicken  and  truck  farm  located 
between  Morris  Plains  and  Mount  Tabor,  on 
the  D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad,  35  miles  from  New 
York  City;  the  trolley  crosses  and  stops  on  the 
farm;  will  rent  for  three  years  and  more;  rent 
reasonable;  telephone  Morristown  1042.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5346,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 235  acres  bordering  on  Seneca 
Lake,  near  city  of  Geneva,  in  beautiful  Fin¬ 
ger  Lakes  region  of  Western  New  York;  large 
colonial  house;  two  tenant  houses;  good  build¬ 
ings;  good  fences;  land  under  drained;  never 
failing  water  supply;  40  acres  excellent  orchard, 
apples  and  pears;  dairy  of  30  cows;  one-half 
mile  lake  front;  can  be  sold  in  cottage  sites; 
25  acres  woodland;  convenient  location;  moder¬ 
ate  price  and  terms;  owner.  ADVERTISER 
5366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXCHANGE — My  home,  every  improvement; 

garage;  8  minutes  to  depot;  2,000  commuters; 

6  rooms,  bath;  price  $10,000;  want  small  farm, 
near  water  preferred.  C.  E.  POWELL,  Freeport, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 5  and  10-acre  tracts  of  land  or 
more,  adjoining  village  of  Northport,  L.  I. ; 
%  mile  to  station  to  New  York;  fine  local  mar¬ 
kets;  suited  for  poultry  also  building  lots; 
prices  $300  per  acre  and  up,  terms  easy;  an¬ 
swer  at  once;  39  miles  to  New  York.  DR.  GEO. 
H.  DONAHUE,  Owner,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Ill  health  and  Florida  interests 
cause  the  offer  of  Orchard  View  Farm,  stock 
and  tools  at  a  bargain;  62%  acres,  orchards 
and  small  fruits;  electric  lighted  buildings; 
very  fertile  soil;  pressure  water  system;  near 
high  school,  churches,  hard  roads;  Southern 
Cayuga  County.  JOHN  I.  BOWER,  King 

Ferry,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  plant,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. ;  16  acres, 
7-room  colonial  house,  new  laying  houses  for 
1,000,  incubations  for  3,800;  selling  account 
sickness;  $13,000,  terms.  ADVERTISER  5374, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  farm,  47  acres,  for  sale  or  rent; 

5-room  house,  plenty  outbuildings;  near  sta¬ 
tion  and  store.  ADVERTISER  5375,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HUDSON  Valley  farm,  60  acres;  mile  from 
railroad,  village;  good  land,  valuable  timber, 
good  buildings;  well  located;  bargain,  $1,500 
cash;  price  $4,500.  ADVERTISER  5376,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GRAPE  and  fruit  farm  for  sale;  4,000  bearing 
vines;  2  acres  raspberries;  2  acres  assorted 
tree  fruits;  modern  8-room  house;  city  conveni¬ 
ences;  large  garage,  henhouses  and  barn;  pas¬ 
ture  with  running  water;  located  4  miles  Sut  of 
Richmond,  and  right  at  .he  railroad  station; 
total,  25  acres;  estimated  sales  for  this  year, 
$8,000;  last  year,  $6,000;  wonderful  local  mar¬ 
ket;  my  success  has  brought  to  me  a  fine  offer 
in  another  State;  price  for  immediate  posses¬ 
sion,  $16,000,  including  live  stock  and  farm 
equipment;  for  possession  in  Fall,  $14,000.  W. 
D.  SYDNOR,  Ellerson,  Va. 

ENFIELD,  N.  II. — Mountain  farm  for  sale; 

suitable  for  boys’  camp;  100  acres;  lake 
frontage;  $4,500  cash;  no  agents.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARDING  HOUSE,  18  miles  from  Dartmouth 
College;  ideal  for  dances:  house  filled  for  sea¬ 
son;  lake  frontage;  $5,000  cash;  no  agents. 
ADVERTISER  5378,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BEAUTIFUL  country  home;  Colonial;  12-room 
mansion;  elevation;  no  malaria;  3  acres  lawn; 
large,  stately  shade;  fruit  trees;  berries;  shrub¬ 
bery;  gardens;  garage,  24x36,  two  stories;  large 
barn;  new  silo;  stables  20  cows,  8  horses;  all 
painted;  poultry  houses;  incubator  cellar;  arte¬ 
sian  well;  best  water;  cisterns;  pond;  running 
stream;  40  acres  rich  land,  fertilized;  3  woods; 
ideal  Summer  home;  half  can  remain  mortgage; 
no  agents;  over  100  years  in  family;  gas  plant. 
Write  TRUSTEE  IRISH  HOMESTEAD,  Salt 
Point  Turnpike,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

FARM,  69  acres,  on  main  road;  10-room  house; 

electric  light;  large  barn;  3  poultry  houses; 
orchard:  berries;  in  good  condition;  owner  not 
well.  McTEER,  Box  142,  Westbrook,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE— On  main  road  (cement),  Belle  Mead 
to  Somerville,  N.  J. ;  10-acre  place;  about  3  acres 
woods;  balance  garden  and  field;  peaches,  ap¬ 
ples,  all  kinds  berries  and  vegetables;  brooks, 
never  dry,  running  through  property;  3-room 
bungalow;  two-car  garage;  chicken  coops  for  300 
hens:  price  $3,500;  cash,  $1,250.  Apply  LOUIS 
DESTENAY,  Woods  Tavern,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 

RETAIL  milk  route  wanted,  with  or  without 
cows.  ADVERTISER  5390,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRY  plant,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  at  a  sacri¬ 
fice;  16  acres,  capacity  1,300  hens,  2,000 
chicks,  incubation  2,300,  beautiful  residence, 
electricity,  phone,  rural  delivery;  cash  $2,500, 
balance  mortgage:  to  quick  buyer  will  include 
500  layers.  ADVERTISER  5391,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SUMMER  boarding,  ideal  Summer  home  or 
house;  one  hour’s  drive  from  city  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  main  highway  New  York  and  Syracuse; 
90  acres,  tenant  house,  sulphur  spring,  garages, 
sugarbush  and  outfit,  timber,  Guernsey  dairy, 
etc.,  fish  pond,  truck  garden  planted,  electric 
lights;  write  owner,  ADVERTISER  5389,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Jersey  farm,  near  Elmer,  near 
Harding  highway,  24  miles  from  Camden  and 
Philadelphia  bridge;  62%  acres;  fine  for  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  home:  photos  with  crops;  will 
subdivide:  give  immediate  possession.  Bell 

phone  59R2.  ELTON  J.  NEWKIRK,  owner, 
Elmer,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

F’OR  SALE — 54-acre  farm,  25  miles  north  Phila¬ 
delphia;  splendid  location;  with  crops,  $7,000, 
leave  mortgage  $4,500;  owner.  GEO.  MOLL, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Route  1. 


FARM  WANTED— Large  cheap  unimproved 
farm  wanted  with  water  power  stream 
where  large  lake  can  be  made;  buildings  un¬ 
necessary;  owner  or  tenant  may  remain  on 
premises;  must  be  within  two  hours  train  from 
New  York;  state  price,  acreage,  location,  etc. 
ROY  KOON,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


195-AORE  farm,  Columbia  County;  large  colon¬ 
ial  house,  bath,  running  water,  200  apple 
trees,  excellent  soil,  2  trout  streams,  30  head 
cattle,  half  registered  Holsteins,  4  horses, 
chickens,  machinery;  a  productive  place;  fine 
dairy  or  gentleman's  home;  price  $9,500.  LEN- 
CO  STOCK  FARM,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


SALE,  82-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  35  clear, 
balance  in  growing  fine  timber;  1%  acres 
strawberries,  young  orchard,  250  trees,  some  in 
bearing;  near  pleasure  resorts.  E.  J.  BAUER, 
6662  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — The  Home  Beautiful,  in  green  hills 
of  Vermont;  large  well  appointed  house,  spac¬ 
ious  grounds,  adapted  for  country  home;  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit  farm,  or  can  be  opernted  as  tour¬ 
ist  inn  and  tea  room.  T.  R.  THOMAS,  The 
Maples,  Bristol,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  plant  of  10  acres, 
30  miles  from  New  York;  1,200  layers,  2.000 
chicks,  electric  lights  and  fully  equipped,  on 
Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  5396,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GREAT  sacrifice;  38-acre  farm;  good  location; 

price  $2,800;  inquire  OWNER,  151  Main  St., 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


14-ACRE  farm,  some  stock,  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try  and  trucking;  good  buildings,  spring  and 
brook;  1 %  miles  from  Coopersburg,  Pa.;  $3,350. 
R.  DEILY,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  100-acre  farm  on  main  high¬ 
way,  consisting  of  6  acres  old  timber,  sta¬ 
bling  for  30  head  of  cattle,  6  horses,  pig  pen. 
new  barn  and  good  stone  house;  land  in  fertile 
condition;  a  Well  conducted  farm  and  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  For  particulars,  address 
ADVERTISER  5400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Chicken  farm,  about  25  acres,  good 
house  and  buildings;  Copley  Co.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5404,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GREEN  Mountains,  10  acres,  8-rooin  house, 
good  barn;  suitable  for  chicken  farm;  $750. 
BOX  85,  West  Wardshoro,  Vt. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — By  refined  family  of  four,  for  July 
and  August,  cottage  or  cabin,  on  lake  shore 
or  mountain;  bathing,  shade  trees  essential; 
quiet  place;  no  typical  Summer  resort;  reason¬ 
able;  state  price  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5385,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.10.  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PRODUCE  your  own  honey.  Circular  free 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Did. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  please 
semi  remittance  with  order.  It.  W.  WIND 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover.  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80:  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh  picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adlrondacks;  sooth¬ 
ing  and.  refreshing  in  the  sick  room;  excellent 
gift  for  sweetheart  and  friends;  3  lbs.  $1.25; 
cretonne  cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order! 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — OO-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $8.40;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  two,  $11.50;  10  lbs.,  delivered,  3d 
zone,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.80;  very  attractive 
prices  on  larger  lots  in  pails.  RAY  C.  AVIL- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  oil  stove;  creates  gas  for 
burning;  paid  $100;  used  one  season;  will  sell 
for  $50.  Address  FAIRACRES,  New  Rochelle 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  electric  stoves;  paid  $250  and 
$150  respectively;  will  sell  for  $75  and  $50; 
used  very  little;  reason  for  selling,  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  run  when  run  by  servants;  ideal  for 
cooking  when  used  by  self.  Address  FAIR- 
ACRES,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.25 
gal.;  6  gals.,  $2.10  gal.;  1  lb.  cakes  sugar, 
30c;  10-lb.  pail  sugar,  $2.75;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  BERT  PRESCOTT’,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


HONEY,  thick,  delicious;  5  lbs.  $1  postpaid; 

sample  5c.  O.  TIMMERMAN,  R.  3,  Cortland 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  second-hand  stone  crusher; 

give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5368, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York 
State  only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU, 
415  Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE— Blue  Hen  Mammoth  incubator,  2,- 
880  egg,  in  perfect  order,  $350  crated;  one 
600-egg  Buckeye  incubator,  1923,  $67;  one  brand 
new  Jamesway  brooder  stove,  large  size,  $26. 
PAUL  KUHL,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


A  20-INCH  Meneely  bell  weight,  about  500  lbs., 
in  good  condition,  $125  f.o.b.  at  Greenport, 
L.  I.  H.  K.  DAWSON,  Shelter  Island,  Huff. 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup;  in  1-gallon 
cans,  $2.25;  in  %-gallon  cans,  $1.15;  in  1- 
quart  cans,  60c;  choice  new  Vermont  maple 
sugar,  in  5  or  11-lb.  pails,  30c  per  lb.;  in  2,  4, 
8  or  16-ounce  cakes,  35c  per  lb.  JAY  T.  SMITH, 
Rupert,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap;  16-h.p.  Frick  steam  trac¬ 
tion  engine,  in  fine  shape;  terms.  JOHN 
RAPPLEYE,  Watkins,  N.  Y. 

INFORMATION  wanted  regarding  the  present 
whereabouts  of  Harry  Butler,  also  known  as 
Magee;  handy  man,  5  ft.  4  in.,  age  30,  ruddy 
complexion,  auburn  hair,  rounded  back.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5397,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TIRES,  several  sizes,  cheap.  SIMMS,  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


852 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  "  GRANGE’’  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  F  K  E  K  UELIVFRY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  FAINT  ROOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  CardB. 
Write  me.  1)0  IT  NOW.  I  WILE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
OldcBt  Ueadv  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  IS42. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymeuth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  Water  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  wilh  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

■  . .  I  l" 


HAY  UN  LOADERS 


f"'*  ET  the  kind  of  Hay  Unloader  you  want — 
one  that  will  do  the  work  in  quick  time; 
a  dependable,  labor-saving  Unloader  that 
never  balks  on  the  job.  That  means  Myers. 
The  Myers  Hay  Unloader  shown  here  has 
demonstrated  its  superiority  for  heavy  work. 
Equipped  with  long  truck  which  distributes 
the  load  on  the  track,  adapting  the  car  for 
one  or  two  forks,  with  rope  or  cable  draft. 
Operates  on  double  steel  track.  A  Hay  Unloader 
with  many  improved  features  of  modem  design. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  styles  of  Hay  Unloaders  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  large  Myers  line  of  Hay  and  Grain 
Unloading Tools-qJnloaders,  Forks,  Slings,  Pulleys, 
Hooks  and  Fixtures.  See  your  Myers 
dealer  — or  write  us  for  catalog. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 
317  Church  St.  Ashland,  Ohio 

Pumps,  Water  Systems,  Illy  Tools,  Door  Hangers 


PUMPS  fOOKOW 


*K»TDOUmO(IK*««A» 


1  Lowest  Speed  —  600 
*•  r.p.m.  for  40  t  silo. 
Largest  Capacity.  Fast, 

•  clean  cutting. 

Light  Draft — means  less 
power  .1  ess  fuel  and  oil, 

1  ess-  vibration,  less  repair 
^expense. 

Large  Feeder  Rolls  and 

•  Feed  Web — saves  one 
man’s  work  inf  eeding. 

Cleanest  Cutt  ing,  knives 
•set  clos$  to  cutter  bar. 
All  Steel  Construction  - 

•  no  wood  used  anywhere 


7  Feed  Table  and  Cutting 
•  •  Device — practically  one 
unit  construction. 

Q  All  Gears  Enclosed — all 
gears  mounted  in  cast 
iron  drum,  dust  andoiltight 

9  All  Parts  Easy  to  Oil — 
•  takes  only  a  minute  to 
oil  part9.  Gears  run  in  oil. 

1  A  Length  of  Cut  Easily 
*  Adj  usted  —  Simple, 
positive  set  screw  adjust¬ 
ment  made  in  a  minute. 
No  gears  to  chauge. 


BEST  SELF-FEEDING  CUTTER  MADE 

Investigate  the  construction  that  makes  the  Gehl-Champion 
the  best,  most  durable,  most  efficient  cutter.  Write 
today  for  ensilage  cutter  facts  and  valuable  1  nformat  ion. 

Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  500  So.  Water  St.,  West  Bend,  Wi*. 
Globe  Silo  Co.,  Agents,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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How  About  Your 
Hay  Tools? 

IT  is  surprising  how  much 
better  hay  you  can  make, 
how  much  labor  you  can  save, 
and  how  much  pleasanter  the 
haying  season  can  be  when  you 
use  the  modem  dependable  hay 
tools  found  in  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Line.  Regardless  of 
where  you  are  farming,  if  you 
grow  some  hay,  you  should 
know  all  about  these  machines. 

You  can  get  this  profitable 
information  from  the  local 
McCormick-Deering  dealer  or 
by  writing  to  us. 

Complete  information 
Will  be  sent  on  request. 


International  Harvester  Company 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
SIDE  RAKE  &  TEDDER 

With  a  McCormick-Deering 
side  rake  and  tedder  and  a 
McCormick-Deering  hay  loader 
you  can  air-cure  your  hay  quick¬ 
ly  and  load  it  without  shattering 
the  leaves.  Also,  the  hay  loader 
saves  the  back-breaking  labor 
that  is  necessary  when  loading 
by  hand.  Modern  methods 
and  machines  mean  better  hay, 
lower^labor  costs,  and  hay  in  the 
barn  or  stack  in  shorter  time. 


Deering  Mower  at  Work, 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


McCormick-Deering  Line 

MOWERS  *  DUMP  RAKES  •  SIDE  RAKES  and  TEDDERS  -  HAY  LOADERS  •  SWEEP  RAKES  *  STACKERS 

. . . . . 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
M  Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 

■  kj  Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 
size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
“The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take-Up  Hoop." 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


(Blue  Vitriol) 

The  basis  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 

(Copper  Sulphate  and  slaked  lime) 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

Large  and  small  crystals,  pulverized — 99%  Pure. 

The  only  known  control  for  fung¬ 
ous  diseases  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Make  Your  Own  Bordeaux 

Bordeaux  Mixture  loses  its  efficiency  on  standing  and 
should  be  freshly  made.  Use  Triangle  Brand  Copper 
Sulphate  and  prepare  your  mixture  when  you  need  it. 
Triangle  Brand  is  clean  and  pure.  Packed  in  strong 
new  barrels  and  kegs. 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 

25  Broad  Street  New  York 


SaveMoney 

on 

high-grade  implements 
by  buying  them  from 
your  Moline  dealer 

under  the 

MOLINE 

Plan 

Write  us  for  the  facts 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 


Centaur  Farm  Tractor 


Most  efficient  small  farm  tractor  made.  Displaces  horse 
Plows  7  inches  deep  in  clay  sod.  Ideal  for  cultivating, 
harrowing,  planting,  mowing  and  all  belt  work 
1 8c  to  10c  per  hour  to  run.  Has  a  reverse 
5  years’  proven  performance 
Liberal  Terms.  Money- 
jack  Guarantee.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  Catalog. 

The  Central  Tractor  Co 
64Cent.  Ave.,  Greenwich,  0 


Costs  but 


UNUSUAL  BARGAIN  $5,000 

UfiTED  CD  HU  T  CAD  U  Lovely  home,  furniture,  con- 
ITAlLfi  rrUMI  I  r  An m  veniences,  good  outbuildings 
Low  price  includes  100  Leghorns,  incubators,  houses,  etc. 
500  bushels  oysters  planted.  Excellent  fishing,  gunning 
Write  for  free  catalog  describing  many  farms, 

MATTHEWS  FARM  AGENCY,  be..  1 007M 1 0  Market  St. .  W.himgtoo.  Del. 


\/_  I  T  YYYIII  Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  |  v  1  QO/I 

V  Ol.  333  w.  30th  St.  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year.  JUt.  ' 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.  June  2.  1379,  at  the  Post  NT  /I7QQ 
Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879.  1“0.  t-  i  t/O 


Not  Very  Sanitary,  but  Quite  Satisfactory 


It  may  please  you  to  know  that  I  am 
highly  pleased  with  my  new  sedan. 
The  four-wheel  brake  system  to  my 
mind  is  a  great  step  forward,  in  at  all 
times  assuring  perfect  control,  whether 
on  the  level  ground  or  on  a  steep  incline 
or  decline  In  going  down  a  steep  hill 
the  car  is  easily  bro.ught  to  a  com¬ 
plete  stop. 

And  in  traveling  on  a  wet  pavement, 
1  find  no  difficulty  in  bringing  the  car 
to  a  very  short  stop  without  skidding, 
a  thing  I  was  not  able  to  do  with  any 
of  the  other  cars  I  have  had  in  the  past 
twelve  years.  To  make  a  long  story 
short  I  think  the  1924  Buick  is  for 
power,  beauty,  comfort  and  ease  of 
operation  all  that  one  can  wish  for  in 
M  first-class  car. 

E.  W.  Brockman 

Neu>  York  City 


HOW  often  you  hear:  “It’s  almost  as 
good  as  a  Buick,”  or  “It’s  not  in 
Buick’s  class.”  Such  remarks  reveal  how 
universally  Buick  is  used  to  measure 
all  automobile  values.  And  what  is 
particularly  significant — people  make 
these  comparisons  both  consciously  and 
unconsciously.  Consciously,  because  they 
actually  know  Buick  value  either  from 
their  own  experience  or  that  of  their 
friends.  Unconsciously,  because  for 
twenty  years  Buick  has  been  the 
accepted  standard  of  the  industry. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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Limestone,  Rock  Phosphate,  and  Clover 


[Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  how  some  years 
ago  Prof.  C.  G.  Hopkins  worked  out  a  simple  method 
of  restoring  and  maintaining  the  fertility  of  land  in 
the  Middle  West.  lie  advocated  the  use  of  ground 
limestone  and  ground  phosphate  rock.  This  was  not 
to  be  acid  phosphate,  but  the  plain  phosphate  rock 
ground  to  a  fine  powder.  The  limestone  was  to  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  clover.  This  would  furnish 
nitrogen,  and  act  to  make  the  ground  phosphate  avail¬ 
able.  This  it  was  claimed  would  produce  a  full  rota¬ 
tion  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  clover  hay,  little  if  any 
potash  being  needed  on  most  of  that  western  soil.  For 
years  the  leading  crops  had  been,  grain  and  live  stock, 
which  of  course  meant  heavy  drains  of  phosphorus. 
The  ground  rock  was  expected  to  supply  that  element, 
while  the  clover  would  furnish  nitrogen.  Prof.  Hop¬ 
kins  died  before  his  experiments  were  concluded,  but 
many  farmers  have  carried  similar  work  along.  We 
shall  print  reports  from  them.  The  first  one  follows.] 

LOCAL  EXPERIENCE.— It  is  a  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  opinion  among  the  farmers  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  that  Dr.  Hopkins  was  correct,  both  in 
theory  and  practice.  Had  he  lived  to  carry  out 


and  oats  as  nurse  crops.  He  intends  to  get  a  hay 
crop,  a  seed  crop  or  turn  under  as  green  manure, 
at  the  same  time  sowing  two  tons  of  limestone  and 
one  ton  of  rock  phosphate  to  the  acre.  Then  these 
fields  will  be  sown  back  to  grain  crops,  following 
out  the  proper  rotation  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Hop¬ 
kins,  viz.,  corn,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover.  He  says 
that  one  40-acre  plot  sown  to  wheat  in  1919,  that 
had  never  been  treated,  yielded  only  a  gross  return 
of  $25  per  acre.  It  was  sown  to  clover  in  the  Spring 
of  1920  but  not  a  bit  of  it  ever  came  up,  while  two 
adjoining  forties,  that  had  been  treated  some  years 
before,  worked  the  same  way  at  the  same  time, 
had  very  good  stands  of  clover  and  fair  yields  of 
wheat. 

ENCOURAGING  RESULTS.— In  the  Fall  of  1920, 
he  sowed  two  tons  of  limestone  and  one  ton  of 
phosphate  to  the  acre,  and  sowed  it  back  to  wheat, 


cent  acidity  could  be  removed  from  our  soils  here 
no  doubt  100-bushel  yields  of  corn  and  oats  could 
He  obtained.  That  is  if  enough  nitrates  were  restored, 

tOO.  L.  F.  SABINE. 

Illinois. 


A  Lawsuit  over  Weed  Seed 

E  have  a  report  of  a  rather  unusual  lawsuit 
which  was  tried  in  Pennsylvania  recently. 
We  do  not  recall  anything  exactly  like  it.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  two  men  owned  farms  side  by  side.  One 
of  them  permitted  a  growth  of  Canada  thistles  and 
other  weeds  on  his  farm.  The  neighbor  claimed  to 
have  a  farm  free  from  these  weeds,  and  he  com¬ 
plained  about  the  growth  of  weeds  on  the  nearby 
farm,  claiming  that  this  would  damage  his  own 
property.  It  is  claimed  that  the  supervisors  of  the 
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those  experiments  in  full  on  his  Edward  Co.,  Ill., 
farm,  he  would  have  demonstrated  without  a  doubt 
that  he  was  right.  But  so  far  as  he  had  gone  he 
had  raised  the  fertility  to  a  high  degree,  and  had 
produced  some  wonderful  crops.  I  have  no  data 
as  to  the  positive  results  of  these  experiments,  so  I 
am  citing  you  some  local  cases  that  will  probably 
be  interesting. 

INCREASING  PRODUCTION.  —  The  Garwood 
Bros.,  of  Christian  Co.,  Ill.,  who  farm  several  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  their  own,  have  by  the  use  of  legumes 
in  connection  with  ground  limestone  and  rock 
phosphate  increased  the  productiveness  of  their  soil 
so  that  instead  of  getting  from  15  to  IS  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  they  realize  35  to  40  bushels. 
Corn  from  25  to  40  bushels,  now  yields  85  to  90 
bushels.  I  understand  that  their  corn  crop  of  1923 
averaged  for  them  90  bushels  per  acre.  Oats,  40 
to  50  bushels,  now  75  to  SO  bushels  per  acre. 

RESTORING  FERTILITY.— Mr.  George  G.  Sea¬ 
man  of  this  State,  who  owns  and  operates  his  several 
large  farms  here,  tells  me  that  he  has  mapped  out 
a  program  for  restoring  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  intends  to  spend  about  $3,000  a  year  for  that 
purpose.  He  has  at  present  185  acres  of  Sweet 
clover  and  170  acres  of  Red  clover  sown  with  wheat 


and  to  clover  in  the  Spring  of  1921.  He  got  a 
splendid  stand  of  clover  and  a  fine  yield  of  wheat 
that  weighed  62  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  That  Fall  he 
cut  a  good  crop  of  clover  hay  and  the  next  June, 
1  %  tons  to  the  acre,  then  turned  under  the  second 
crop  for  corn,  which  made  him  a  bumper  crop.  He 
received  $102  per  acre  from  the  crops  of  1921  at  an 
additional  expense  of  $25  over  and  above  that  of 
1920.  This  was  for  limestone,  phosphate,  freight, 
hauling,  scattering,  etc.  He  is  thoroughly  convinced 
that  it  pays  and  pays  big. 

FINANCIAL  LIMITATIONS.  —  One  reason  why 
more  of  these  aids  to  fertility  are  not  used  here  is 
that  the  phosphate  costs  so  much  laid  down  here 
by  the  carload,  the  freight  costing  more  than  the 
phosphate  costs  f.o.b.  in  Tennessee.  It  is  now  $10.60 
a  ton  delivered  here.  Then,  financial  depression 
among  farmers  deters  them  from  using  it  as  much 
as  they  would  like.  When  a  man  has  borrowed 
about  all  the  money  he  can  and  not  injure  his 
credit,  he  is  down  to  “bed-rock,”  and  cannot  do  all 
the  things  that  he  knows  will  better  his  conditions, 
even  if  he  is  a  successful  “corn  belt”  farmer.  Still, 
there  is  quite  a  lot  of  both  limestone  and  phosphate 
used  here  every  year.  The  University  of  Illinois 
agicultural  department  now  claim  that  if  a  100  per 


township  notified  the  first  man  to  cut  the  weeds  and 
destroy  them,  but  he  permitted  them  to  ripen.  His 
neighbor  then  brought  suit  for  $2,500;  this  included 
$500  for  labor  expended  in  getting  rid  of  the  weeds 
on  his  own  farm,  and  $2,000  for  depreciation  in 
value.  The  case  was  tried,  and  after  hearing  a 
number  of  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  a  non-suit  was 
given,  and  the  plaintiff  was  called  on  to  pay  the 
costs.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  us  to  get  all  the  de¬ 
tails  which  should  be  given  in  such  a  case  before 
forming  a  judgment.  The  man  who  permitted  the 
weeds  to  grow  claims  that  it  was  a  spite  case;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  plaintiff  who  says  his  farm  was 
damaged  writes  us  the  following  note,  giving  his 
side  of  the  case.  This  will  interest  many  of  our 
readers  who  have  been  troubled  in  a  similar  way, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  other  case 
known  to  our  people  which  operated  along  these 
lines. 

I  am  glad  to  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  so  you  may  see  what  a  just  man  gets  when  he 
takes  a  case  to  court  here  in  Pennsylvania.  In  July, 
1922,  I  kindly  requested  my  neighbor,  personally,  not  to 
let  any  more  seeds  of  these  weeds  to  ripen  ;  he  did  not 
comply  with  my  request,  so  I  had  to  resort  to  law.  On 
July  19,  1922,  I  notified  one  of  the  .supervisors,  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  and  he  served  a  notice  on  the  neighbor.  He 
did  not  cut  nor  destroy,  neither  did  the  supervisors. 
On  July  20,  1923,  I  again  notified  the  supervisors,  and 
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after  a  little  delay  they  served  a  notice  from  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney ;  but  again  both  parties  did  not  cut  nor 
destroy  weeds.  In  October  last  I  engaged  an  attorney, 
who  started  legal  proceeding  for  me.  The  case  was 
called  at  civil  court  on  Jan.  23,  1024.  The  farms  ad¬ 
join  each  other,  mine  on  the  east.  Ten  of  my  wit¬ 
nesses  testified  that  they  had  seen  the  tufts  of  hair 
start  from  the  neighbor’s  farm,  and  be  carried  by  the 
air  towards,  on  and  across  my  farm.  Some  of  those 
tufts  they  examined  and  found  ripe  seeds.  Should  this 
not  be  sufficient  proof?  Here  our  opposing  attorney 
moved  to  have  the  case  non-suited,  on  the  belief  that 
the  birds  may  have  carried  the  seeds  on  my  farm  ;  they 
may  spread  by  roots,  and  perhaps  from  another  farm. 
The  judge  sustained  this  motion. 

I  have  been  on  the  farm  all  of  my  life,  am  a  lover  of 
song  and  insectivorous  birds,  and  hence  am  every  Sum-! 
mer  examining  birds’  nests,  and  have  not  found  such  J 
stuff  used.  It  would  retain  the  moisture  too  long.  As 
soon  as  my  farmer  finds  a  new  patch  he  does  not  cul¬ 
tivate  that  any  more,  so  it  cannot  spread  from  one 
patch  or  field  to  another,  because  I  am,  during  the  fast- 
growing  season,  working  on  them.  There  is  no  other 
than  this  farm  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  around 
mine  where  seeds  of  these  weeds  ripen.  As  my  attorney 
consented  to  a  voluntary  non-suit,  I  may  soon  reopen 
the  case.  Popular  opinion  is  greatly  against  thie»  de¬ 
cision.  JAMES  A.  YEAGER. 

Pennsylvania. 


Farming  Without  Live  Stock 

An  article  on  page  777,  “Running  a  Farm  Without 
Live  Stock,”  interested  me  very  much.  My  farm  is  11 
acres  and  no  etock.  We  grow  small  fruit,  and  my  prob¬ 
lem  is  manure.  I  am  four  miles  from  city,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  drawing  manure  is  great.  Will  you  explain 
more  fully  exact  formula  and  how  to  mix  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  my  advantage?  mrs.  f.  s. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EEPING  UP  FERTILITY.— There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  possibility  of  keeping  up  the 
fertility  of  the  land  through  the  use  of  lime,  chem¬ 
icals  and  organic  matter  from  green  manure.  We 
must  all  admit  that  a  small  quantity  of  manure  used 
h'om  time  to  time  when  the  green  crops  are  plowed 
under  will  help,  for  this  manure  supplies  certain 
bacteria  which  are  needed  in  good  soils.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  as  was  formerly  imagined,  to 
depend  entirely  upon  manure  in  order  to  maintain 
the  fertility  of  land.  It  is  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  it  pays  to  buy  the  separate  chemicals  and 
ntxake  a  mixture  at  home.  On  a  large  scale,  where 
one  is  handling  good-sized  fields,  it  is  often  profit¬ 
able  to  do  this  home  mixing.  Where  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  fertilizer  are  used,  say  less  than  five  or  six 
tons,  it  is  usually  better  business  to  buy  one  of  the 
ipany  standard  mixtures  offered  for  sale.  They  can 
generally  be  bought  so  as  to  cover  almost  any  for¬ 
mula  desired,  and  by  figuring  the  cost  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  chemicals  and  the  best  figures  on  the  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  it  will  usually  be  found  a  better  prop¬ 
osition  to  buy  the  standard  goods  when  small  quali¬ 
ties  are  required. 

CHEMICAL  COMBINATIONS.— A  simple  mix¬ 
ture  which  would  provide  for  almost  any  crop  would 
he  one  part  (by  weight)  of  nitrate  of  soda,  one  part 
of  dried  blood  or  tankage,  three  parts  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  and  one  part  of  muriate  of  potash.  That 
would  be  quite  satisfactory.  More  elaborate  mix¬ 
tures  could,  of  course,  be  given,  but  generally  speak¬ 
ing  it  is  better  to  take  some  standard  formula 
which  does  not  require  too  much  complication  in  its 
preparation.  Such  a  mixture  used  on  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etables  will  give  a  fair  growth,  and  if  the  soil  can 
be  kept  constantly  covered  with  some  growing  crop, 
and  this  crop  plowed  under  with  a  fair  application 
of  lime,  good  results  may  generally  be  obtained. 
There  are  dozens  of  combinations,  both  of  chemicals 
and  cover  crops,  and  many  different  ways  of  using 
them,  but  as  a  general  proposition  it  is  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  up  a  high  degree  of  fertility  on  most  of 
our  land  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  manure. 

BREAKING  AWAY  FROM  DAIRYING.— We 
have  many  questions  from  dairymen  who  want  to 
know  if  it  will  pay  them  to  sell  their  herd  and  go  to 
raising  grain,  potatoes  and  fruit,  depending  on  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  green  crops  to  keep  up  the  land.  That 
is  not  a  question  which  can  be  answered  offhand. 
The  character  of  the  former  will  have  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Some  men  are  natural  dairymen,  and  they  will 
always  do  better  when  they  have  a  herd  of  cows 
around  them.  Some  of  these  natural  dairymen  will 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  business  of  raising  fruit  or  truck.  We  should 
not  advise  such  a  man  to  break  away  entirely  from 
dairying.  He  should  work  into  a  few  side  lines  and 
study  them  carefully,  and  the  best  use  of  chemicals 
that  he  could  make  at  the  beginning  will  be  to  add 
40  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  to  every  good-sized  load  of 
manure.  In  that  way  you  can  study  the  effect  of 
the  chemicals  and  develop  their  use.  There  are 
others,  however,  who  do  not  take  naturally  to  keep¬ 
ing  and  milking  cows.  They  have  a  herd  largely 
because  there  has  always  been  a  herd  of  cattle  on 
their  farm,  and  their  finances  are  such  that  they 
must  have  constant  cash  income.  Some  of  these 
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men  would  be  better  off  if  they  sold  their  cows  and 
worked  into  potatoes,  grain,  fruit,  or  other  crops 
which  experience  told  them  would  pay.  These  things 
being  so,  it  is  difficult  to  advise  definitely  about  the, 
matter.  We  think,  however,  that  every  farmer 
should  make  a  study  of  his  case,  and  try  experi¬ 
ments  with  chemicals  in  raising  some  side  lines  to 
see  if  it  will  pay  him  to  work  out  of  the  dairy. 


Thinning  the  Woodchuck  Crop 

WE  never  have  had  so  many  calls  for  a  wood¬ 
chuck  cure  as  we  are  having  this  year.  How¬ 
ever  the  wet  season  may  affect  other  crops,  there  is 
likely  to  be  an  overproduction  of  woodchucks.  Our 
mails  are  well  filled  with  complaints  about  them. 

;  What  is  the  surest  way  of  killing  them? 

!  The  surest  thing  we  have  found  is  to  put  a  good 
rifle  in  the  hands  of  some  boy  or  man  who  knows 
how  to  use  it  and  let  him  lie  in  ambush  for  Mr. 
Woodchuck.  The  best  time  is  early  in  the  morning 
or  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  these  animals  come 
out  for  feed.  A  patient  man  who  knows  how  to  use 
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a  gun  can  shoot  many  of  them  in  this  way,  and  that 
is  the  surest  method  of  thinning  them  out.  Steel 
traps  are  recommended,  but  they  are  not  sure. 

•  Two  kinds  of  poison  gas  are  suggested.  Bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon  will  kill  the  woodchucks  if  you  can 
get  the  fumes  promptly  down  into  the  holes.  The 
woodchuck  is  a  cunning  animal,  and  will  often  bur¬ 
row  into  the  sand  below  ground  to  escape  .these 
fumes,  or  he  will  have  two  or  three  openings  to  his 
den,  and  thus  get  out  to  fresh  air.  The  old-time 
way  of  handling  the  bisulphide  was  to  wrap  cotton 
batting  around  a  stone,  saturate  it  with  the  chemical 
and  then  push  the  stone  as  far  as  possible  down  into 
the  hole,  covering  the  mouth  with  a  sod  or  blanket. 
This  has  killed  some  woodchucks,  but  it  is  not  by 
any  means  a  sure  thing.  A  newer  method  is  to  put 
the  bisulphide  on  a  rag  and  push  it  down  into  the 
hole.  Then  thrust  a  torch  down  close  to  the  rag 
and  explode  the  chemical,  being  careful  not  to 
breathe  the  fumes. 

Another  plan  recently  suggested  is  to  put  the  bi¬ 
sulphide  into  a  bottle  with  a  wide  mouth.  Push  in 
paper  above  the  chemical  and  then  pour  in  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  gunpowder.  Connect  a  fuse  with  this  gun¬ 
powder,  running  it  up  through  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  and  long  enough  to  reach  outside  of  the  hole, 
then  ignite  the  fuse  and  cover  the  mouth  of  the  hole 
with  a  sod.  The  fuse  will  burn  down  to  the  gun¬ 
powder  and  explode  it,  thus  driving  the  bisulphide 
all  through  the  burrow.  This  is  said  to  give  far 
better  satisfaction  than  other  plans  of  using  the 
chemical. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has 
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found  that  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  can  be  used  for  kilt¬ 
ing  rats  and  woodchucks.  We  printed  the  following 
statement  last  year  about  using  this  dangerous  gas. 
It  is  repeated  here,  with  an  added  caution  to  those 
who  undertake  to  try  it.  The  gas  is  exceedingly 
dangerous,  and  should  not  be  used  by  careless  people 
under  any  circumstances.  It  will,  however,  prove 
effective  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  use  it  prop¬ 
erly. 

For  rat  burrows,  half  a  teaspoonful,  or  about  30 
drops  of  water  should  first  be  put  into  a  small  glass 
vial,  or  wide-mouthed  small  bottle ;  a  medicine  dropper 
is  well  suited  for  this  purpose.  Half  this  amount,  or 
about  15  drops,  of  sulphuric  acid  should  then  be  added. 
Hold  the  vial  directly  over  the  entrance  to  the  burrow 
and  drop  into  the  dilute  acid  10  to  15  grains  of  sodium 
cyanide  (a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  navy  bean).  Allow 
the  vial  to  slip  down  into  the  burrow,  and  immediately, 
with  sod  or  moist  earth,  seal  the  entrance  of  the  burrow 
and  of  any  adjoining  burrows  from  which  the  gas  is 
seen  emerging. 

For  woodchuck  burrows  the  same  directions  apply,  but 
from  three  to  four  times  as  much  ingredients  should  be 
used  as  for  rats,  or  about  an  ounce  of  water,  one-half 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  about  one-tenth  ounce  of 
sodium  cyanide.  Tin  cans  may  be  used  instead  of  bot¬ 
tles,  in  which  case  it  is  well  to  pour  the  water  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  into  the  can  and  then  place  it  well  down 
into  the  burrow.  The  sodium  cyanide  is  then  added  and 
the  entrance  quickly  closed,  taking  care  that  no  dirt 
falls  into  the  open  can.  For  other  deep-burrowing  ani¬ 
mals  the  same  directions  are  applicable,  the  amount  of 
the  ingredients  used  being  in  proportion  to  the  size  and 
extent  of  the  burrows. 

Caution. — The  danger  attending  the  careless  use  of 
hydrocyanic-acid  gas  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Hy¬ 
drocyanic-acid  gas  is  fatal  to  human  beings  when 
breathed  in  quantity,  and  sodium  cyanide  and  sulphuric 
acid  are  also  very  poisonous.  The  sodium  cyanide, 
while  in  a  dry  state,  may  be  handled  without  danger  if 
there  be  no  wound  in  the  hand.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
handling  the  sulphuric  acid  to  avoid  burning  the  skin 
and  clothing.  The  acid  should  always  be  poured  into 
the  water,  as  it  may  be  spattered  if  the  operation  is  re¬ 
versed. 


Thickening  Stand  of  Alfalfa 

I  have  a  four-acre  field  which  was  manured  and  coat¬ 
ed  with  burned  lime  about  three  years  ago.  Last 
Spring  Alfalfa  was  seeded  to  the  wheat  with  a  grass 
seed  drill.  The  wheat  stubble  was  thick  with  weeds, 
which  were  allowed  to  stand  over  the  Winter.  This 
Spring  the  Alfalfa  has  come  up  thick  on  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  land,  and  in  places  stands  16  in.  In  places 
it  is  thin,  and  in  some  spots  there  is  nothing  but  a  mat 
of  trash.  I  feel  much  encouraged,  as  I  expected  a  total 
failure.  Will  you  advise  me  how  this  should  be  handled 
from  now  on  ?  w.  H.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

N  those  spots  on  your  field  where  there  is  no 
Alfalfa,  but  the  ground  is  covered  with  “a  mat  of 
trash,”  as  you  describe  it,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
prepare  a  new  seedbed  by  turning  in  under  this 
weedy  trash  before  weed  seeds  are  produced.  The 
ground  should  then  be  frequently  harrowed  and  re¬ 
seeded  during  the  Summer.  Next  year,  especially 
after  the  first  cutting  is  made,  this  re-seeded  area 
could  be  handled  just  the  same  as  the  x-emainder  of 
the  field  which  shows  a  successful  stand. 

If  there  are  places  that  are  very  thin  but  have 
some  Alfalfa  plants  well  established,  it  might  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  thicken  it  up;  however,  if  yoxi  have  on 
the  avei-age  one  good  sti’ong  plant  per  square  foot 
you  may  consider  it  a  profitable  stand,  as  the  plants 
will  broaden  out  and  send  out  more  stems,  provided, 
of  coui*se,  the  Kentucky  Blue  gi’ass  and  weeds  do  not 
come  in  and  crowd  out  the  Alfalfa.  If  you  decide  to 
thicken  these  thin  parts' it  would  be  well  to  haimow 
the  ground  right  after  the  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa  is 
taken  off.  Such  harrowing  will  clean  out  grasses 
and  weeds,  but  will  not  damage  the  Alfalfa  plants, 
because  of  their  great  root  system.  Watch  the 
moisture  conditions  befoi'e  seeding;  be  sure  there  is 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  ground  to  start  germina¬ 
tion  and  growth. 

Be  careful  when  later  cutting  this  portion  of  the 
field  where  you  have  endeavoi-ed  to  thicken  the  stand 
by  additional  seedings  in  the  established  stand.  You 
should  set  the  mower  bar  high  for  the  first  few  cut¬ 
tings  so  as  not  to  clip  the  young  seedlings  too  close 
to  the  gi’ound.  I  have  seen  many  cases  where  the  re¬ 
seeding  in  the  old  field  started  off  very  successfully, 
but  failed,  due  to  the  close  clipping  of  the  young 
seedlings.  In  no  case  should  yoxx  cut  late.  I  would 
not  try  to  get  three  cuttings  this  year,  as  the  third 
cutting  might  desti’oy  the  seedlings  produced  from 
the  seed  sown  this  Summer.  a.  l.  b. 


Tiie  Tuskegee  Industrial  Institute  at  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
is  a  college  where  colored  youths  are  taught  farming 
and  other  industrial  occupations — and  well  taught. 
There  are  a  number  of  these  young  men  available  for 
farm  work  this  year.  They  ought  to  make  good  helpers. 
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A  Rural  School  Field  Day 

TWO  years  ago  our  district  superintendent.  Prof. 

Clark,  started  the  idea  of  making  a  community 
day  out  of  the  annual  spelling  contest,  which  is 
supposed  to  he  held  in  all  school  districts,  and 
which  eventually  ends  at  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse. 
We  have  enjoyed  two  very  successful  meets,  and 
the  following  are  our  plans  for  this  year : 

June  6  has  heeii  set  aside  as  the  “Rural  School 
Field  Day”  for  the  town  of  Williamson.  The  school 
at  Pultneyville,  being  near  the  lake  shore*  is  inviting 
the  other  10  schools  to  bring  their  dinner  and  spend 
the  day.  This  means  not  only  the  children,  but  their 
families  and  their  neighbors.  At  9.30  begins  the 
spelling  contest.  This  is  the  main  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  day.  Following  will  be  a 
program  which  we  are  hoping  will  be 
furnished  by  the  teachers.  Just  im¬ 
agined  how  tickled  every  little  child 
would  he  to  see  his  own  teacher  on  the 
stage.  At  noon  there  will  he  the  picnic 
dinner.  As  each  school  appoints  its 
own  dinner  committee  this  is  easily 
managed,  and  the  Pultneyville  Parent- 
Teachers’  Association  will  be  on  hand 
to  help  with  the  serving.  The  after¬ 
noon  will  he  given  up  to  games,  in 
charge  of  the  physical  training  teacher 
from  the  high  school,  whom  we  are 
borrowing  for  the  occasion.  If  the 
weather  is  pleasant  the  exercises  will 
he  held  on  the  beach,  which  has  been 
donated,  and  where  there  is  a  spacious 
pavilion  and  plenty  of  picnic  tables. 

If  it  should  he  cold  we  will  assemble  in 
the  village  hall. 

Now  as  to  the  reasons  for  all  this. 

Of  course  a  very  obvious  one  is  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  children.  But  there  is 
another  underlying  it  all.  We  believe 
that  our  schools  must  turn  out  good 
citizens.  We  cannot  use  the  word 
Americanization,  as  that  is  used  al¬ 
most  exclusively  as  applied  to  the  for¬ 
eign  born.  But  we  might  call  it  na¬ 
tionalization.  Our  own  little  children, 
though  born  on  American  soil,  must  be 
taught  to  he  citizens.  We  hope  that 
occasions  of  this  sort  will  teach  them 
to  work  together  for  the  common  good, 
will  train  them  in  co-operation,  and 
strengthen  the  traits  which  will  make 
good  citizens.  It  is  worth  trying  for. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  most  successful 
Arbor  Day,  the  second  one  this  year. 

Our  school  owns  very  little  land,  but 
faces  on  the  village  park.  This  park 
contains  about  a  half  acre  of  land,  and 
since  the  year  1847  the  school  had  had 
the  use  of  it  for  a  playground.  It  con¬ 
tains  some  beautiful  trees,  but  we 
needed  shrubbery.  So  the  children  and 
the  neighbors  brought  roots  from  their 
home  gardens,  and  shovels  and  hoes. 

One  of  the  ladies  is  a  natural-born 
landscape  artist,  and  under  her  direc¬ 
tion  wonderful  results  were  accom¬ 
plished  between  4  o’clock  and  supper 
time.  Lilacs,  roses,  peonies,  Spiraea 
and  many  bulbs  were  set  out,  without 
spending  any  money.  The  pupils  agreed 
most  enthusiastically  to  take  care  of 
the  growing  plants,  and  if  they  tackled 
their  arithmetic  and  geography  with 
the  energy  which  they  used  in  digging 
they  would  all  win  Rhodes  scholarships  before  they 
were  15.  Again  we  felt  that  we  were  fostering  the 
spirit  of  citizenship,  for  the  children  now  want  to 
take  care  of  their  trees  and  flowers,  instead  of  tear¬ 
ing  them  to  pieces.  This  feeling  can  grow  with 
their  growth,  making  them  strong  in  later  years  to 
take  care  of  things  of  greater  importance  in  their 
village  and  national  life.  Florence  cornwell. 


Happy  Farmer;  How  He  Got  That  Way 

[On  page  703  Mr.  J.  D.  Mather  of  McKean  Co.,  Pa., 
told  how  farming  suits  him.  He  said  he  was  GO  years 
old  and  had  one  wooden  leg,  yet  the  run  to  prosperity 
and  satisfaction  had  been  made  in  record  time.  There 
are  so  many  discontented  farmers  that  it  was  some- 
ting  of  a  novelty  to  hear  from  Mr.  Mather,  and  we 
print  his  little  story  herewith.  Sorry  we  cannot  find 
just  the  hired  man  Mr.  Mather  is  after,  but  that  rare 
bird  may  fly  over  the  fence  yet.] 

A  Farmer;  They  Call  Me  “Happy  Joe” 

VARIED  CAREER. — I  will  tell  you  more  about 
Uncle  Joe  and  his  life.  My  father  was  born  in 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  so  I  have  always  had  a  friendly 


Jerseys,  and  it  is  not  a  question  of  how  much  we 
can  sell,  but  how  much  we  can  get  to  sell.  They  tell 
me  that  I  sell  the  best  milk  that  was  ever  sold  in 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  make 
Since  I  came  here  I  have  bought  and 
dressed  lambs  and  sold  to  the  mar- 
cider  mill,  run  it  and  made  it  pay, 
and  went  after  a  dollar  whenever  I  saw  a  chance  to 
get  one.  I  have  bought  over  $1,000  worth  of  farm 
machinery,  which  includes  a  Ford.  With  the  good 
wife’s  help  we  painted  the  house  inside  and  out, 
have  put  on  a  lot  of  new  roof,  have  the  farm  well 
fenced,  have  put  on  lots  of  manure  and  lime,  so  that 
I  now  have  the  farm  in  good  shape. 

ENLARGING  THE  FARM.— I  saw  that  I  must 
have  more  pasture,  so  I  bought  47 
acres  that  adjoined  me  and  I  am  im¬ 
proving  that.  The  more  land  I  have 
the  more  cows  I  can  keep.  The  more 
cows  I  have  the  more  milk  I  can  sell. 
The  more  milk  I  sell  the  more  money 
I  can  make.  How  did  I  do  it?  Well 
one  thing  I  did  was  to  go  to  the  bank 
and  talk  so  honest  to  them  that  they 
thought  it  safe  to  trust  me,  and  I  will 
say  that  they  have  been  very  kind  to 
me  and  helped  me  whenever  I  asked  for 
help.  And  say,  you  will  find  lots  of 
people  that  will  help  you  if  you  are 
straight  and  treat  them  right.  When 
I  came  here,  men  would  speak  of  me  as 
“The  little  old  man  from  the  West  that 
was  going  to  show  them  how  to  farm,” 
and  then  laugh  in  derision.  Now  they 
laugh  first  and  speak  of  me  as  “The  old 
man  from  the  West  that  has  shown 
them  how  to  farm.”  They  say  that 
this  is  not  a  farming  country,  but  I 
have  seen  big  crops  of  everything 
grown  here,  and  have  not  seen  a  total 
failure  of  any  crop  in  the  past  five 
years.  If  they  could  go  through  just 
one  hot  windstorm  in  Oklahoma  they 
would  be  so  glad  that  they  were  living 
in  the  East. 

THE  MEANS  OF  HAPPINESS  — 
Well,  I  have  been  called  “Happy  Joe,” 
but  I  am  not  always  happy.  When  I 
go  out  and  find  most  of  my  clover 
heaved  out  of  the  ground,  or  lose  one 
of  my  best  cows,  it  is  hard  to  smile, 
but  I  soon  think  of  something  that  I 
should  be  thankful  for,  or  something 
that  I  can  do  to  help  someone.  Then 
I  laugh  and  go  at  it  again.  If  you 
want  to  do  something  for  me  that  will 
put  you  close  to  my  heart,  find  ,  me  a 
single  man  that  will  work  on  a  farm. 
Help  milk  cows,  not  too  nice  to  clean 
stables,  and  does  not  want  to  own  a 
car  and  he  out  every  night.  My  great¬ 
est  trouble  is  to  get  help  and  make  the 
improvements  that  I  would  like  to 
make.  -t.  d.  matiier. 


Tying  cauliflower  on  a  farm  in  Southern  New  Jersey 

of  hardware  in  Missouri.  I  ran  the  store  for  less 
than  one  year  and  sold  it  for  cash.  Then  I  decided 
to  come  East  and  make  a  home.  I  was  57  years  old, 
without  much  money,  but  had  not  lost  my  sand,  and 
had  a  big  lot  of  experience.  I  expected  to  locate  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  but  got  across  the  line  to 
McKean  Co.,  Pa.,  and  found  something  so  good  that 
I  had  to  take  it.  I  bought  the  farm  of  135  acres, 
with  a  large,  well-built  house,  and  a  barn  100x50  ft., 
24-ft.  posts  and  hip  roof ;  also  two  other  good  build¬ 
ings.  The  farm  is  most  all  valley  land.  I  bought  it 
for  $5,500,  and  got  $700  worth  of  personal  property 
incl  uded. 

MAKING  MILK. — I  started  to  keep  sheep,  as  I 
was  an  old  sheep  man,  and  liked  them,  but  I  found 
that  the  Jersey  cows  made  me  more  money.  I  can 
sell  milk  for  from  10  to  12  cents  per  quart,  and  the 
cows  soon  told  me  that  they  could  not  give  milk  and 
pasture  against  sheep,  so  I  had  to  let  the  sheep  go. 
I  started  to  sell  milk  three  years  ago;  had  six  cows. 
Now  we  are  milking  21  cows.  Eighteen  of  them  are 


Feeding  Value  in  Tomato 
Wastes 

You  and  your  readers  seem  to  be  a  reg¬ 
ular  encyclopedia  of  information  along 
many  unusual  lines,  so  I  am  coming  for 
some.  In  this  town  there  is  a  big  can¬ 
nery  that  puts  up  450  acres  of  tomatoes 
every  season,  but  instead  of  putting  all 
of  the  tomato  except  the  skin  into  the 
cans,  they  simply  strain  out  the  pulp  by 
machinery,  and  can  it.  after  cooking  it 
down.  The  waste  seeds  and  skins  come 
from  the  machines  as  a  moist  mass,  and 
are  dumped  onto  a  scow  to  be  taken  out 
into  Chesapeake  Bay  and  thrown  overboard.  Cannot 
some  commercial  use  be  made  of  this  stuff?  The  IJ.  S. 
Agricultural  Department  says  that  it  has  a  feeding 
value  of  some  6  or  7  cents  per  pound,  when  dry, 
mainly  because  of  the  oil  in  the  seed.  I  can  see  a 
practical  way  to  dry  this  stuff,  but  how  about  a  market 
for  it?  Is  there  any,  or  can  one  be  created?  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  make  a  fine  addition  to  present 
poultry  food,  and  possibly  sheep  feeds,  too.  I  don’t 
know  at  what  price  it  would  have  to  be  sold  to  yield  a 
fair  profit  on  the  cost  of  drying  and  marketing,  but  I 
think  that  it  could  be  done  at  very  reasonable  rates.  It 
seems  a  pity  to  waste  such  valuable  material.  This  one 
cannery  throws  away  several  hundred  tons  of  it  every 
season,  and  of  course  many  others  are  doing  the  same 
all  through  this  region.  This  material  can  be  had  for 
less  than  nothing,  for  the  canners  have  to  pay  for  hav¬ 
ing  it  hauled  away  now.  What  can  you  tell  us  about 
this  proposition?  Would  the  big  poultrymen  be  inter¬ 
ested,  do  you  suppose?  j.  h.  t. 

Maryland. 

HERE  seems  to  be  no  question  about  the  feeding 
value  of  this  product.  The  problem  will  be  to 
make  farmers  and  poultrymen  understand  it.  The 
same  problem  has  been  presented  as  part  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  other  foods.  Cottonseed  meal  is  an 
example.  We  can  remember  when  most  dairymen 


feeling  for  New  York  State  people,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  he  was  a  noble  man  and  a  kind  father, 
and  by  advice  and  example  taught  me  to  he  honest 
and  honorable  with  all  men.  Until  I  was  35  years 
old  I  was  on  a  farm,  handling  and  feeding  lots  of 
stock.  Then  I  went  into  the  banking  business,  and 
bought  grain,  but  retained  my  farm  interest.  When 
I  was  47  years  old  I  sold  out  everything  in  Indiana 
and  went  to  Oklahoma.  I  got  in  bad  by  putting  my 
trust  in  people  who  were  not  honest,  and  in  seven 
years  I  found  myself  without  enough  to  pay  my 
honest  debts.  I.  traded  for  two  farms  in  Kansas,  but 
they  were  mortgaged  for  all  they  were  worth,  and  I 
could  not  get  enough  off  them  to  pay  the  interest 
and  taxes,  so  I  traded  the  Kansas  land  for  a  stock 


the  town,  and 
me  happy, 
shipped  stock, 
kets,  bought  a 


Slow  but  steady  partners  of  a  Hudson  River  apple  grower.  They  can  haul  fruit 
to  the  packing  shed,  or  handle  the  sprayer  or  duster. 
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AN  outstanding  feature  of  Goodyear  bal- 
loon  tires  is  SUPERTWIST,  the  remark¬ 
able  new  cord  fabric  perfected  by  Goodyear. 
Tests  made  with  this  enduring  new  material 
showed  that  a  tire  carcass  made  of  SUPER- 
TWIST  delivered  more  than  100%  greater 
service  than  a  carcass  made  of  an  equal 
number  of  plies  of  standard  cord  fabric. 
SUPERTWIST  is  used  only  by  Goodyear,  and 
is  built  into  Goodyear  balloon  tires  of  both 
kinds — to  fit  new  small-diameter  wheels, 
and  to  fit  the  wheels  now  on  your  car* 


Qoodyear  M eans  Qood  Wear 


Copyright  1924.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  RubberCo.,  Inc. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

10  MILLION  FOR  SALE 

Fine  Field  grown  stock.  12  leading  varieties.  Cab¬ 
bage  plants .  300.  7 5c ;  500, » 1 .2 5 ;  1 ,000,  $2 .OO,  m ai  1- 
ed  prepaid.  Expressed,  5.000,  S6.25;  10,000,810; 
Cash.  Tomato  plants,  300,  $1.00;  500,  81.50; 
1000.  82.50;  10.000  820,00.  Mailed  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
pressed,  10.000,  815.00.  SWeet  Potato,  300,  81.50; 
500,  82.00;  1,000,  83.50  Postpaid.  Expressed, 
10,000,  980.00,  Cash.  Largest  and  Oldest  growers 
in  Virginia.  Good  order  delivery  positively  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded. 

J.  P.  Council!  Company  Franklin.  Virginia 


Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

Leading  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb’ 
Horseradish  roots; Cabbage,  Cauliflower, Celery,  Tomato’ 
Egg  Plant,  Beet,  Onion,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  and  other 
vegetable  plants;  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia, 
Snapdragon  and  other  Perennial  and  Annual  flower 
plants;  Dahlia,  Gladioli,  Canna  bulbs;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bay.,  N.  Y. 


Millions  of  Cabbage cKLEitvpia,!u 

.  /I  P  from  June  20th, 
$2.50  per  M  ;  $1.75  per  500.  Special  prices  on  large 
orders.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower  plants,  $3.50  per 
M  straight.  All  kinds  of  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  orna¬ 
mentals,  etc.  Wells  HI.  Dodds,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


2nnn  nnn  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Leadingvarieties. 

,UUU,UUU  Early  and  late.  Prepaid,  100—  45c  ;  600 
—$1.25;  1,000— $2.25.  Express,  5,000— $5.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  List  free.  W.  J.  Myers,  R.  2,  Massillon,  Ohio 

Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

500  for  $1.25;  $2.25  per  1,000,  P.  Paid.  Aster.  Scar¬ 
let  iSage,  25c  per  dozen.  DAVID  R00WAY.  Hartly,  Delaware 

|l.|,L._.  One  haif  million  Danish  and  Glory. 

baDDage  r rants  Ashmead  Williamson,  N.Y. 

Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants  l 


paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J. 


$5!, 

II.  SCOTT,  Franklin,  Va. 


MILLIONS  Vegetable  Plants,”  bb1^eFan!iV®nau" 

for  late  crop  ;  standard  varieties;  name 
choice;  300 — 76c;  600 — $1.26;  1,000 — $2;  postpaid,  $1.25  per 
1,000,  by  express.  Ruby  King  Peppers,  100— 50c;  1,000 — 
$2.50  prepaid.  Sat.  good  order  deli  very  guaranteed.  Old 
reliable  growers.  MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Virginia 
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II  Intensive  Strawberry  [| 
Culture 

By  LOUIS  GRATON 

II  This  book  has  grown  out  of  Mr.  || 
|1  Graton’s  more  than  40  years’  experi-  || 
11  ence  as  a  successful  strawberry  cut-  |f 
||  turist.  Of  special  value  to  the  home  || 
|f  gardener  and  small  commercial  |1 
11  grower,  producing  high  quality  her-  || 
11  ries  and  plants.  Price,  $1.00.  For  || 
II  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  f| 
II  333  West  30th  Street,  N.Y. 

11  H 
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GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES,  CURRANTS 


XT  ,  „  r  Get  New  England 

Headquarters  for—  grown  plant, 

S  Ever-Bearing  lit  .Jf"4 

' 


Ever-Bearing 

trawberries 


FREE 

CATALOG 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO., 

“  Longmeadow  ”  Springfield,  Mass. 


EVERBEARING  Strawberry  Plants 

$1. SOper  100;  $9. 7 5 per  1,000.  HARRY  L.SQtllRES,  Hampton  Bays, N.Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

H.  F.  IIU 1JBS  -  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


2,000,000  Sweet  Potato  Plants  Cabbage  plants. 

Catalogue  fie©.  Michael  N.  Borgo  Vineland,  N.  J. 


GLADIOLI 


Beautiful  unnamed  varieties.  $1. “5 
per  100.  prepaid,  all  blooming  size 

E.  N,  Tilton  Ashtabula,  Ohio 
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Blooming  Gladiolus,  >M.  No  two  alike.  Dahlias. 
Cannas.  Circular.  A.  S11E IlM AN,  Chicopee  Palls,  Maes. 


GENUINE  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Extra  large  selected  Northern  grown  roots,  $1  5  per  1,000; 
$2  per  100.  Howard  No.  17  Strawberry  Plants,  $12  per 
1,000;  $2  per  100.  Shipping  charges  collect. 

WILFRID  WHEELED  Concord,  Mass. 


F  O  R  SALE 

Two  Million  Tomato  Plants  @ . 81.50  per  1.000 

Two  Million  Celery  Plants  @ .  3.00  per  1,000 

Two  Million  Cabbage  Plants  @. .. .  1.50  per  1,000 

All  plants  from  selected  stock  seed. 

CALEB  BOGGS  A  SONS 
Seed  and  Plant  Farm  Cheswold,  Delaware 


PADQAGC  Tomato  and  Peppers.  Plants,  100— 50c  ;  500— 
UADDAUl  $2:  1,000— $8,  Postpaid.  Catalogue  Free. 

W.  S.  Ford  &  Son  -  Hartly,  Delaware 


FOR  SALE-"  WILSON’S"  Soy  Beans.  .  $4.00  Bush. 

Cow  Peas  .  .  3.85 

Mixed  Peas  and  Beans .  3.65 

Joseph  K.  Holland  Milford,  Delaware 


BINDER  TWIN! 


Get  our  low  price.  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  S0N8  Melrose.  Ohio 


were  desperately  afraid  of  this  feed. 
They  thought  it  would  ruin  their  cowe. 
We  know  a  man  who  tried  Soy  beans  for 
the  first  time,  and  refused  to  feed  “these 
coarse  sticks  to  respectable  cattle.”  The 
cattle  themselves  settled  the  problem  by 
eating  the  “sticks”  up  clean  when  they 
were  used  for  bedding.  Apple  pomace, 
rice  polish,  yeast  and  dozens  of  other 
foods  have  gone  the  same  way.  They  had 
value ;  that  was  demonstrated,  but  they 
were  new,  and  most  people  fully  believe 
in  Pope’s  line : 

“Be  not  the  first  bv  whom  the  new  is 
tried.” 

It  will  require  persistent  advertising  to 
introduce  a  new  food.  Probably  the  most 
practical  way  would  be  to  use  it  as  a  part 
of  mixed  feed,  after  considerable  experi¬ 
ment.  It  should  all  be  saved,  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  in  time,  like  apple  pomace, 
fish  refuse  and  other  wastes,  but  it  is 
hardly  a  job  for  an  individual  without 
capital  and  considerable  experience. 


Development  of  Hardy  Plants 

Very  recently  I  ran  into  a  case  of  nat¬ 
ural  unintentional  selection  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

By  looking  at  a  map  of  Alabama  on  a 
map  of  the  whole  United  States  you  will 
see  that  Mobile  Bay  has  two  sides.  The 
eastern  side  is  Baldwin  County,  until 
recent  years  very  thinly  settled  in  the 
lower  portion.  Years  ago  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  planted  seed  of  such  oranges  as  they 
bought  in  Mobile,  or  picked  up  on  the 
shore,  mostly  Spanish  Valencia  type  of 
fruit.  Successive  freezes  wiped  out  the 
weaklings,  and  evidently  seedlings  of  the 
survivors  were  grown,  until  a  rather 
hardy  seedling  of  high  quality  has 
evolved.  An  old  friend  of  mine,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  early  settlers,  told  me 
some  days  ago  that  he  had  just  been 
“across  the  bay”  and  hack  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  the  native  sweet  oranges 
had  suffered  far  less  than  the  grafted 
Satsumas  on  Trifoliata  stocks  ;  that  many 
of  them  had  suffered  some  damage,  some 
killed  down,  but  many  were  showing  good 
healthy  growth. 

I  am  advising  you  of  this  incident  to 
show  that  your  contention  of  the  north¬ 
ward  limit  of  cotton  is  entirely  within 
reason,  and  that  time  will  probably  pro¬ 
duce  a  hardy  plant.  I  should  hazard  a 
guess  at  10  years,  for  it  looks  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  present  sweet  orange 
on  the  average  is  removed  10  generations 
from  the  early  plantings,  allowing  over 
100  years  for  the  time  the  early  trees 
were  planted,  and  10  years  to  a  genera¬ 
tion.  M.  A.  p 

Mobile,  Ala. 
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True  to  Name 


Fruit 


Send  for  1924  Catalog 

OUR  new  1924  catalog  tells  how  60,000 
of  our  trees  have  a  certified,  true-to- 
name  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  seal  fastened  through  a  limb 
to  stay  there  until  the  tree  bears  true-to- 
name  fruit  as  guaranteed  ty  us. 

Packed  by  Experts 

Our  44  years  of  nursery  experience  has 
taught  us  the  proper  method  of  handling 
and  packing  young  trees  so 
they  reach  you  iu  proper 
condition. 

Orders  filled  and  shipped 
same  day  as  received  by  us. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
the  192A  Fruit  Book 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Wall  Paper 
at  Factory  Prices 

Finest  quality,  large  double  rolls, 
very  latest  patterns,  lowest  prices. 
Factory  Representatives,  as  we  are, 
enable  us  to  sell  the  best  Wall  Paper  at 
lowest  prices  obtainable,  eliminating 
many  in-between  profits  and  giving 
them  to  you.  . 

Sample  Book  Free.  A  postcard  brings 
our  sample  book  and  catalog  of  latest 
patterns,  showing  borders  actual  size. 

Don’t  buy  without  seeing  this  book; 
it  will  save  you  money.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  formeasuring,  hanging,  etc.  The 
quality  of  our  Goods  and  our  Prices 
will  'convince  you  that  weean 
and  will  save  you  money. 

Write  to  the  nearest  office 

Smorton  ^ValI  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  H,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


// 


Kiv  |  Jhe  Berlin  Quart 

That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  FACTORY 
PRICES. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery  “!  ‘cook! 

ingware,  Glassware,  etc.,  shipped  direct  from  factorv  to 
consumer.  Write  us  forpartic.  E.  SWASEY  SCO. .Portland, Maine 


Farm  Co-operation 

is  a  protest  against  the  monopoly 
and  other  oppressive  methods  of 
organized  distributors  and  the 
capital  stock  companies.  Can 
farmers  afford  to  adopt  the  policies 
in  their  own  organizations  that 
they  denounce  in  others  ? 


V 


T 


HIS  SUBJECT  is  treated  fully 
but  concisely  in  the  new  book, 


“Organized  Co-operation.”  Farmers 
must  understand  these  questions  if 
they  are  to  direct  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  organization  can  be 
co-operative  unless  the  members  direct 
it  themselves. 


The  book  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Lime  for  Club-foot  in  Cabbage 

Is  hydrated  lime  good  to  prevent  club¬ 
foot  in  cabbage?  r.  g.  r. 

Any  form  of  lime  scattered  around  the 
cabbage  plants  after  setting  will  help  to 
prevent  this  disease,  but  it  is  not  a  sure 
cure.  The  surest  plan  is  to  keep  the  dis¬ 
ease  away  from  the  little  plants  before 
setting  them.  This  is  done  by  growing 
the  plants  on  sterilized  or  clean  soil ; 
that  is,  soil  where  no  germs  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  are  found.  A  common  way  is  to 
burn  a  good-sized  bonfire  on  some  good 
piece  of  land  and  then  sow  the  cabbage 
seed  where  the  fire  wae  made.  Plants 
grown  on  such  soil  are  rarely  diseased. 


Red  Bug  and  Maggot 

Rhode  Island  Greenings  were  about  all 
the  apples  we  had  last  Fall.  The  trees 
'were  sprayed  twice  after  blossoming- 
just  before  and  just  after  the  petals  fell. 
I  used  arsenate  of  lead  and  nicotine  (sul¬ 
phate.  The  fruit  was  very  defective — 
knotty,  and  full  of  little  white  streaks 
running  through,  as  though  made  by 
some  small  worm  or  insect.  M.  L.  B. 

Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Knotty  fruits  are,  for  the  most  part, 
caused  'by  aphids  or  red  bugs.  Your 
sprayings  with  nicotine  sulphate  should 
have  held  these  insects  in  check.  Yet 
the  red  bug  seems  especially  difficult  to 
control,  and  therefore  a  little  extra  pains, 
with  a  spray  of  2 y2  gallons  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  2 Yu  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead,  and 
one  pint  of  nicotine  sulphate,  all  in  100 
gallons  and  applied  when  the  last  of  the 
petals  are  falling,  will  help  reduce  the 
number  of  knotty  fruits. 

Undoubtedly  the  fruits  with  the  white 
streaks  running  through  them  were  af¬ 
fected  with  apple  maggot  or  railroad 
worm.  A  spray  applied  about  July  1, 
composed  of  arsenate  of  lead,  2 y2  lbs.  to 
100  gallons  of  solution,  will  very  largely 
control  this  trouble,  and  will  be  added  in¬ 
surance  against  the  leaf  skeletonizer 
which  caused  so  much  damage  last  year. 

H.  B.  T. 


Honey  from  Scotch  Heather 

Does  the  Scotch  heather  yield  nectar 
in  this  country?  How  is  the  heather 
propagated?  E.  s.  H. 

Ephrata,  Pa. 

Scotch  heather,  Calluna  vulgaris,  is  an 
excellent  honey  plant  in  this  country  as 
it  is  in  Great  Britain.  Of  course,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  grown  in  a  large  enough 
way  to  make  it  of  any  commercial  value 
to  beekeepers.  It  is  characteristic  of 
heather  honey  that  it  is  highly  flavored 
and  exceedingly  thick.  Beekeepers  have 
difficulty  in  separating  it,  even  with  mod¬ 
ern  machines,  and  where  heather  honey  is 
obtained  it  is  usually  sold  only  in  the 
comb.  As  the  blooms  appear  in  late 
July  or  early  August,  the  heather  comes 
at  a  time  when  other  flowers  are  not  very 
plentiful.  It  will  need  to  be  planted  on 
good  ground  that  is  well  drained,  but  not 
very  rich.  It  should  have  full  exposure 
to  the  sun. 

Seeds  can  be  sown  in  flats  in  the 
Spring,  and  if  protected  and  shaded  in  a 
frame  it  germinates  very  quickly.  If  the 
plants  are  pricked  out  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  be  handled,  they  will  make 
good  plants  for  planting  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  Planting  the  seeds  out  of 
doors  where  the  plants  are  to  go  does  not 
usually  prove  a  success.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  nurserymen  who  are  now  selling  pot¬ 
ted  plants  of  heather  in  several  varieties. 
Probably  the  best  way  to  get  a  start  with 
heather  is  to  buy  such  plants.  E.  I.  F. 


Cleft-grafts  Remaining  Dormant 

A  year  ago  I  cleft-grafted  two  scions 
into  an  apple  tree,  the  branch  of  which, 
at  the  point  it  was  sawed  off,  being  about 
1 14  in.  in  diameter.  Neither  of  the  scions 
grew,  and  no  further  attention  was  given 
to  them,  and  they  still  remained  undis¬ 
turbed.  About  a  week  ago  I  casually  ob¬ 
served  them  and  was  struck  by  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  for  they  looked  like  freshly  set 
grafts  and  today  (a  week  later)  they  are 
coming  strong,  every  bud  on  each  of  the 
scions  developing  rapidly.  I  am  not  very 
■well  up  on  grafting,  although  I  have  done 
quite  a  little  of  it.  I  have  never  no¬ 
ticed  anything  like  this  before.  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence.  A.  E.  F. 

South  Orange,  N.  J. 

\Ve  have  never  had  this  interesting  ex¬ 
perience,  nor  can  we  find  anybody  else 
who  has.  We  should  like  to  hear  from 
any  readers  who  may  have  heard  of  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  H.  b.  t. 


Time  to  Re-Tiro 
Get  a  Fisk 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off. 


|L|Y  success 
***  depends 
entirely  upon 
the  tires  I  sell 
and  I  recom¬ 
mend  Fisk 
Cords  with 
the  confidence 
that  comes 
from  experi¬ 
ence.** 

Fisk  Cords  are  the  best  tires 
that  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  manufacturers  can 
produce.  Their  finer  quality 
gives  them  the  strength  and 
toughness  that  makes  pos¬ 
sible  this  extra  long,  reliable 
service.  It  really  costs  less 
to  use  Fisk  Cords. 


the 
Fisk 
dealer 


Save  From  30%  to  40% 
on  Your  Coal  Bills 

This  heater  thoroughly  warms  the  house  as  well  as 
ventilates  it. 

THATCHER  PIPELESS  FURNACE 

Easy  to  install  and  operate.  Write  us  for  full  details 
or  ask  your  nearest  furnace  man. 

TU  ATPUrD  HEATERS 
1  n/V  1  L/illllv  &  RANGES 

Since  1850 


THATCHER  FURNACE  CO.,  St.  Francis  and  George 'Streets,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Eastern  Display  Roomi,  133-135  We»t  35th  St.,  N.  Y.  City  Weatern  Display  Rooms,  341  No.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Don’t  let  another  seeding  go  by  before 
you  put  in  SOLVAY.  You  make  more 
money  using  SOLVAY  because  it  gives 
you  bigger  crops,  better  crops  and  that 
means  more  money. 

It’s  so  easy  to  handle  SOLVAY— shipped 
in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk,  may  be  spread 
by  hand  or  lime  sower.  Safe,  will  not 
burn,  and  is  so  finely  ground  it  brings 
results  the  first  year. 

Sweeten  your  soil  and  you  "sweeten”  your 
bank  roll  too.  There's  years  of  profit  in  using 
SOLVAY.  Find  out  all  about  it — Write  for  the 
valuable  SOLVAY  lime  book— free  I 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 


This 
Year 
Spread 

SOLVAY 


Pipe 

Wrench 

Has  a  thousand 
uses  around  the 
house,  the  farm 
and  on  the  car. 
It's  made  to 
stand  hard  work 
— even  abuse. 


Has  insert  jaw  in 
handle,  replace¬ 
able  when  worn; 
strong  steel  frame 
and  protecting 
guards  for  adjust¬ 
ing  nut.  8  sizes 
— 6  to  48  inches. 
Mechanics  prefer 
Trimo  Tools  — 
and  all  dealers 
sell  them. 

TRIMONT  MFG.  CO. 
ROXBURY,  MASS. 


O  T  H  E’R 
TR  I  M 
TOOL 
in  cl  u  d 
Mo  n  k  e  y 
Wren  c he s. 
C  h  a  i  n 
Wrenches 
and  Pipe 
Cutters.  In¬ 
sist  on  TRI¬ 
MO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Market 


News 


Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  MarketStraw  continues  to  niove  slowly,  with  .$18 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  cfa  t°n  about  toP  for  best  Straight  rye 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets.)  Straw.  B.  W.  S. 


Weather  conditions  have  not  been  fa¬ 
vorable  to  local  production  of  vegetables, 
and  supplies  from  nearby  farms  have 
been  light  and  the  variety  of  vegetables 
offered  limited.  A  little  rhubarb  has  been 
coming  in  from  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
and  light  offerings  of  spinach,  radishes, 
leeks  and  other  small  vegetables  were 
trucked  in  from  Long  Island  and  other 
nearby  points.  The  late  season,  while  it 
has  restricted  production  and  in  many 
lines  kept  prices  at  higher  levels  than 
usual,  may  in  the  long  run  work  out  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  producer.  South¬ 
ern  States  are  late  in  shipping  their  com¬ 
modities,  and  a  period  of  warm  weather 
would  have  a  tendency  to  throw  the  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  shipping 
season  for  string  beans,  peas,  etc.,  to¬ 
gether,  and  overload  the  market.  New 
Jersey  asparagus  receipts  have  been  quite 
liberal  and  the  market  was  down  to  $5 
per  dozen  bunches  for  the  large  aspara¬ 
gus.  Several  days  of  wet,  cool  weather, 
however,  caused  light  receipts  and  a  jump 
in  prices  amounting  to  $2  a.  dozen 
bunches  on  large  asparagus.  The  mar¬ 
ket  on  carlot  receipts  of  Southern  com¬ 
modities  has  been  generally  active,  al¬ 
though  prices  in  many  instances  have 
dropped.  Cabbage  slumped  badly.  Too 
many  producing  sections  were  shipping 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  heavy  receipts 
broke  the  market.  Prices  on  string  beans 
also  declined  rapidly.  Best  South  Caro¬ 
lina  stringless  beans  dropped  about  $4 
per  5-peck  hamper  within  10  days.  Lima 
beans  from  Florida  held  up  well,  $4  to 
$7  per  %-bu.  hamper,  but  tomatoes  were 
a  little  weak.  New  carrots  have  been 
bringing  good  prices,  and  a  few  old  car¬ 
rots  from  New  York  State  were  available 
at  $11  to  $12  a  barrel,  and  market  firm. 
California  Iceberg  lettuce  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  well,  but  Southern  was  weak,  irregu¬ 
lar  and  slow.  Sweet  potatoes  have  been 
selling  at  $4  to  $5.25  per  bu.,  and  they 
averaged  higher  during  the  past  season 
than  ever  before.  Maine  potatoes  have 
been  keeping  unusually  well  this  Spring, 
and  chain  stores  have  continued  using  old 
potatoes  in  preference  to  new  Southern 
stock.  Best  Florida  potatoes  have  been 
holding  up  to  $8  to  $9  a  barrel  until  just 
recently,  when  heavy  receipts  made  prices 
drop  to  present  levels.  The  supply  of 
No.  2s  and  3s  has  been  very  heavy,  and 
the  difference  in  price  between  No.  Is 
and  2s  has  been  unusually  wide.  A  few 
South  Carolina  potatoes  were  received, 
but  were  reported  to  be  a  little  green. 
Apples  were  firm  and  best  Baldwin  tend¬ 
ed  higher,  while  fancy  Ben  Davis  brought 
$2.75  to  $3  a  barrel.  Strawberry  receipts 
were  heavy  and  although  wet  weather 
caused  considerable  .  loss  in  shipments, 
the  demand  was  generally  good  and  the 
market  was  kept  well  cleared.  Price 
ranges  were  wide,  due  to  variations  in 
quality,  but  the  best  seldom  exceeded  18 
to  20c  a  quart.  On  the  26th  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Ivlondikes  averaged  15  to  16c  a 
quart,  Missionaries  14  to  15c,  while  poor 
berries  sold  as  low  as  8c  a  quart. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  libei-al,  amounting 
to  over  227.000  cases  for  the  week,  which 
is  a  little  heavier  than  a  year  ago  for  a 
similar  period.  There  were  some  re¬ 
ports  of  accumulations  which  tended  to 
check  any  upward  trend  in  prices,  and 
the  market  on  nearby  eggs  on  the  whole 
hc.s  been  quieter.  •  Prices  on  strictly 
fancy  eggs  were  well  sustained,  but  re¬ 
ceipts  are  likely  to  continue  liberal  until 
there  is  a  larger  demand  from  Summer 
resorts.  Cold  storage  movement  is  going 
along  steadily,  but  holdings  in  New  York 
are  still  about  365,000  cases  short  of  last 
year’s  supply  at  this  ’time. 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  a 
healthy  one,  and  values  on  fowl  in¬ 
creased.  Arrivals  were  not  heavy,  and 
with  consumptive  demand  good,  dealers 
had  little  difficulty  in  getting  an  addi¬ 
tional  cent  a  pound  over  previous  prices. 
Live  broiler  receipts  have  been  rather  lib¬ 
eral,  but  the  active  demand  prevented  any 
weakness  in  market  values  and  offerings 
in  general  worked  out  well.  Spring  ducks 
sold  readily.  Old  roosters  weakened  with 
heavy  receipts,  but  some  reactions  were 
experienced,  12c  per  lb.  being  too  low 
with  an  active  market  on  other  poultry. 
Offerings  of  fresh  killed  poultry  were 
slightly  larger,  but  wet  weather  inter¬ 
fered  with  trading  and  business  was  not 
very  brisk.  Some  of  the_  Philadelphia 
broilers,  iced,  sold  up  to  55c  per  lb.,  as 
did  some  of  the  fancy  Western  boxed 
packed,  but  many  poor  broilers,  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  price  ranges  were  wide,  prob¬ 
ably  most  sales  occurring  at  from  40  to 
50c  per  lb.  on  neary  and  Southern  stock. 
Barreled  packed  fowl  were  down  a  little, 
with  some  stock  being  carried  over  with 
the  anticipation  of  a  better  market  for 
Memorial  Day  needs.  Spring  ducks  were 
active. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  continues  strong  with 
receipts  light,  especially  for  high  grade 
b„y.  Buyers  are  inclined  to  hold  off 
rather  than  pay  the  prices  asked,  hoping 
for  more  liberal  receipts  and  lower  prices. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-EN  DICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter — Creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
44c ;  best  dairy,  lb.„  41c. 

Eggs — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
28c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  35c. 

Cheese — Whole  milk  (cream),  lb., 
32c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk — Sweet,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk,  qt., 
5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables— Asparagus,  % 
lb.,  15c;  Apples,  No.  1,  bu..  $1.10;  Lima 
beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c; 
beets,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  4c;  new,  lb., 
8c ;  carrots,  lb,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.25 ;  celery, 
bunch,  10c ;  dandelion  greens,  pk.,  25c ; 
fresh  horseradish,  bot.,  12c;  new  green 
onions,  bunch,  7%c ;  kale,  pk.,  20c;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  10c ;  Boston,  head,  15c ; 
onion,  dry,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $2;  green,  bunch, 
7%c;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c;  parsnips, 
bunch,  7c;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.,  25c  •  pieplant,  bunch, 
5c;  radishes,  new,  bunen,  7%e;  spinach, 
pk.,  20c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  turnips, 
lb.,  4c ;  bu.,  80c. 

Live  Poultry— Chickens,  light,  lb..  32c; 
Fowls,  4 %  lbs.  or  over,  32c;  geese,  lb., 
30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  1%  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
36c ;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  38c ; 
geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers, 
1%  lbs.,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  pork  chops,  lb., 
30c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ;  round 
steak,  lb.,  22  to  25c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c;  veal  cutlet,  lb., 
40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  chops,  lb., 
34c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  woodchuck, 
lb.,  30c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  30c ;  sugar- 
cured  hams,  lb.,  30c. 

Sweet  cider,  gal.,  45c ;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb.,  5c ;  honey,  card,  22c ;  extracted,  18c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  pigs,  live, 
4  weeks,  each.  $4.50;  pure  apple  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  35c- ;  Florida  oranges,  pk., 
60c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  lie;  heavy,  lb.,  8  to 
9c ;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c ;  mutton,  lb.,  15 
to  27c;  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  beef,  lb.,  6 
to  10c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  28  to  30c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  chickens,  lb.,  25 
to  35c ;  geese,  lb.,  28c ;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry  —  Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c;  broilers,  lb.,  70  to  75c;  chickens,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35  to  40c. 

Butter,  lb..  45  to  50c ;  eggs,  24  to  30c  ; 
duck  eggs,  35c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  20 
to  25c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  asparagus, 
doz.  bunches.  $2  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  bu., 
$3.75  to  $5.50 ;  lb.,  8  to  10c ;  red  kidney, 
lb.,  7  to  8c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to 
$1.25  ;  garlic,  lb.,  10c ;  honey,  qt..  65  to 
75c ;  per  cap,  25  to  30c ;  lettuce,  Boston, 
doz..  75c  to  $1 ;  leaf,  head,  8c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  onions,  bu.,  75c ;  green, 
doz.  bunches,  30c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
50  to  55c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1 ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  70  to  85c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches._35 
to  40c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  35c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $22;  No.  2,  $1S ;  No. 
3,  $15  to  $17  ;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25;  oats,  bu.,  64c;  corn, 
bu.,  60c. 

BOCHESTER 

Dressed  beef  carcass,  lb.,  16  to  19c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  16c;  hindquarters,  lb., 
17%  to  18%c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 
11  to  12c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  Spring 
lambs,  lb..  30  to  31c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
18  to  20c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  veal, 
lb..  16  to  17c. 

Live  Poultry— Broilers,  lb.,  45  to  55c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  25  to  29c ;  stags,  lb.,  18  to  20c ; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  guinea  fowl, 
each,  50  to  60c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  25c ;  geese,  lb.,  18  to  20c ;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  rabbits,  pair,  50 
to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c ; 
eggs,  27  to  28c. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  60c  to  $1 ; 
Greening,  75  to  80c ;  Ben  Davis,  50  to 
75c;  Russet,  75  to  80c;  strawberries, 
crate,  $4.75 ;  asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $3 
to  $4 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  $1.65  to  $1.75  ; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.15  to  $1.35 ;  horseradish,  lb., 
8  to  10c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  lettuce, 
Iceberg,  crate.  ‘  $2.25  to  $3.50 ;  Boston, 
per  doz..  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  onions,  yellow, 
bu.,  75  to  90c ;  green,  doz.  bunches,  12  to 
15c;  parley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  80c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c;  spinach,  bu..  75  to 
90c;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb.,  50  to  55c. 

Honey,  strained,  clover,  lb..  22  to  23c ; 
qt.,  65  to  75c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75c ;  fancy  clover 
comb  honey,  24-section  case,  $4.75  to  $5 ; 
buckwheat,  fancy,  frame,  15  to  16c; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  22c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$  15  to  $2.25. 

Hickorynuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  butternuts,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $6 ;  white  marrow,  $10 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $6  ;  white  kidney,  $8.50 ;  pea,  $3.75 ; 


medium,  $4.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $4.50 ;  im¬ 
perials,  $6.50. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1,  5c ;  No.  2,  4c ; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c ;  No.  2,  4c ; 
bulls  and  stags,  4c ;  horsehides,  each,  $2 
to  $3 ;  sheepskins,  each,  50c  to  $2.50 ; 
calf.  No.  1,  16c;  No.  2,  14  to  15c;  lamb, 
25c ;  shearlings.  10  to  25c ;  wool,  fleece, 
lb.,  40c ;  unwashed  medium,  40c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.10  to  $1.15 ;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  90  to  91c;  oats,  56  to  57c; 
rye,  75  to  78c. 

Seeds — Clover,  Mammoth,  bu..  $15  to 
$16;  medium,  bu.,  $14  to  $15;  Timothy, 
bu.,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  Alfalfa,  bu.,  $14  to 
$15.25 ;  Alsike,  bu.,  $10  to  $11. 

Ilay — Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $22  to  $23  ; 
Alfalfa,  ton,  $21  to  $23 ;  mixed  hay,  ton, 
$17  to  $19.  Oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16; 
wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16  ;  rye  straw, 
ton,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  pretty  steady. 
Watermelons  have  appeared,  but  the 
homegrown  stuff  is  so  slow  on  account  of 
cold  weather  that  growers  are  discour¬ 
aged. 

BUTTER - CHEESE - EGGS 

Butter,  firm ;  creamery,  38  to  43c ; 
dairy,  28  to  33c ;  crocks,  22  to  24c ;  com¬ 
mon,  18  to  20c.  Cheese,  steady  ;  daisies, 
flats,  new,  20  to  21c ;  longhorns,  21  to 
22c  ;  Limburger,  32  to  35c  ;  block  Swiss, 
34  to  35c.  Eggs,  steady  ;  hennery,  26  to 
28c;  State  and  Western  candled,  25  to 
27c ;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm ;  turkeys,  33.  to 
37c ;  fowls,  29  to  33c ;  broilers,  37  to 
45c ;  capons,  38  to  40c ;  old  roosters,  23 
to  24c ;  ducks,  24  to  25c ;  geese,  20  to 
24c.  Live  poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  28 
to  30c;  fowls,  25  to  27c;  springers,  28  to 
31c;  old  roosters,  17  to  lSc ;  ducks,  23  to 
24c ;  geese,  17  to  20c. 


Packing  stock . 
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Danish  . 
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New  Zealand  . 
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Argentine  . 
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@ 
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CHEESE 


Full  cream  held  specials.$0.24%@$0.25 

Average  run  . . 23  @  .23% 

Skims  . 10  @  .16 

New  made,  fancy . 16%  @  .1”% 

Average  run  . 16%  @  .16% 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.34@$0.35 

Medium  to  good . 26@  .32 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best. .  .32  @  .33 

Gathered,  best  . . 28 @  .29 

Common  to  good . 21@  .23 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$7.00 

Beets,  bu .  1.25 (Si  1.50 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt .  1.0O@  1.50 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Celery,  doz.  hearts .  1.50 @  2.25 

Horseradish,  bbl . 11.00@17.00 

Kale,  bbl . 50 @  1.00 

Lettuce,  bu.  bskt .  1.00(d)  2.00 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag .  1.25(d)  1.75 

Parsley,  bu .  1.75(d)  2.50 

Peas,  bu . 50(d)  2.00 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 75(d)  1.25 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 1.00@  2.00 

Squash,  bu . 1.00(d)  3.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00(d)  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.50(g)  4.50 

Potatoes 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack . $2.75@$3.00 

State,  150  lbs .  2.40(d)  2.60 

Florida,  new,  bbl .  2.50(d)  6.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 4.50(g)  5.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy . $31.00  (g)$32.00 

No.  2  .  28.00(d)  29.00 

No.  3  .  26.00(g)  27.00 

Straw— Rye .  15.00  18.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  14.00@  16.00 


APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady;  Spy,  Gravenstein,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Wealthy,  King,  Baldwin, 
$1  to  $1.25;  Greening,  Russet,  75c  to  $1 ; 
fancy  Western,  box,  $2  to  $2.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  steady ;  homegrown,  bu.,  80  to 
90c;  Florida,  bbl.,  $7  to  $9.50. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Cherries,  quiet ;  California,  S-lb.  box, 
$3.25  to  $3.50.  Cranberries,  dull ;  Cape 
Cod,  30-lb.  box,  $3.25  to  $4.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  firm ;  Louisiana  24-qt.  crate,  $4.50 
to  $4.75.  Grapes,  quiet ;  Malagas,  keg, 
$7  to  $8.25.  Muskmelons,  Mexican,  crate, 
$5  to  $5.50.  Watermelons,  each,  $1.50 
to  $2. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  easy ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10  to 
$10.50;  marrow,  .$9.50  to  $10;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6.50  to  $7 ; 
pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions,  quiet ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Texas,  white, 
crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Western  sets,  $3 
to  $3.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  fair  trade;  asparagus,  Mt. 
Morris  basket,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  beans,  green 
and  wax,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  beets,  new 
hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.65 ;  doz.  bunches,  90c 
to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.65  ;  cabbage, 
new  hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  cauliflower, 
hamper,  $4  to  $4.25 ;  celery,  crate.  $4.25 
to  $4.75 ;  cucumbers,  Southern,  basket, 
$2  to  $2.50 ;  eggplant,  crate,  $5.50  to  $6 ; 
lettuce,  Iceberg,  box,  $3  to  $3.75 ;  10-lb. 
basket,  $2  to  $3 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  35c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ; 
peas,  bag,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  peppers,  Florida 
crate,  $5  to  $5.50;  pieplant,  homegrown, 
bunch,  25  to  35c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
35  to  40c ;  spinach,  bu..  90c  to  $1 ;  to¬ 
matoes,  Southern,  box.  $4.45  to  $6  ;  tur¬ 
nips,  white,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  yellow, 
60  to  65c- ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches, 
$1.  to  $1.25 ;  watercress,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  35c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
22c ;  dark,  13  to  15c ;  case,  $2.50  to  $5. 
Maple  products,  dull ;  sugar,  lb.,  18  to 
20c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $18 
to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $21 ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$22 ;  middlings,  $22 ;  red-dog.  $35 ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $44  ;  oilmeal,  $40 ;  hominy, 
$33.25;  gluten,  $35.80;  oat  feed,  13.50. 

j.  w.  B. 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  best  . $0.15@$0.16 

Good  to  prime . 12(g)  .14 

Culls . 06(g)  .09 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each .  4.00@10.00 

Pigs,  40  to  80  lbs . 10@  .13 

Heavier . 07  @  .08 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls  . $0.26@$0.27 

Broilers . 40@  .50 

Roosters  .  .  . . 12@  .13 

Ducks  . 18@  .25 

Geese . 10@  .14 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  choice  . $0.36@$0.3S 

Common  to  good . 25(g)  .32 

Capons,  best  . 52@  .54 

Undergrades . 36(g)  .45 

Broilers,  best . 50@  .55 

Fair  to  good . 40(g)  .45 

Roosters . 16  (g)  .21 

Ducks . 22(g)  .23 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  6.25@  8.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.00 @  6.00 

7  to  8  lbs .  4.00(g)  4.75 


Fruit 

Apples — Baldwin,  bbl . $2.00@$4.2o 

Albemarle . 3.00@  6.50 

Greening . 2.00(g)  4.00 

Russet . 2.00(g)  3.00 

Spy . 2.50@  7.00 

Stayman .  2.25@  4.25 

Rome . 2.50(g)  4.00 

Grapes,  Argentine,  20-lb.  box  1.50@  5.50 

Peaches,  5-in.  carrier .  7.00(g)  8.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 10(g)  .20 

Muskmelons,  bu . 6.00(g)  8.00 


LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best  . $9.00@$12.50 

Lower  grades  .  6.00(g)  8.00 

Sheep .  6.75(g)  7.00 

Lambs . 15.00(g)  18.00 

Hogs .  7.50@  8.00 


Wool  Notes 


Mill  and  speculative  buying  continues 
light.  ^  Recent  Boston  quotations  are : 
New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  de¬ 
laine,  48  to  49c ;  half  blood,  50c ;  quarter 
blood,  45  to  46c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
half,  blood  combing,  52  to  53c ;  three- 
eighths  blood,  48  to  50c.  New  England, 
half  blood,  46  to  47c;  quarter  blood,  43 
to  45c.  Texas,  scoured  basis,  $1.15  to 
$1.30.  Oregon,  No.  1  staple,  $1.28  to 
$1.30.  Mohair,  combing,  75  to  80c ;  card¬ 
ing,  65  to  70c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

May  29,  1924. 

MILK 

June  League  price  for  Class  1  liquid 
milk.  $1.86  per  100  lbs.  3  per  eent  milk 
in  201  to  210-mile  zone;  Class  2A.  $1.70; 
Class  2B,  $1.85;  Class  2C,  $1.85;  Class 
3,  $1.55. 

These  are  the  League  prices.  The  other 
associations  have  all  endorsed  the  com¬ 
mittee  price  of  $2.33,  but  all  prices  are 
subject  to  revision  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  other  groups  will  make  a  new  price  to 
conform  to  the  Pool  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.40@$0.41 

Good  to  choice . 36  @  .38 

Lower  grades . 33  @  .34 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 13 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt . 09 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 2S 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 28 

Butter,  best  . $0.49@  .50 

Cheese  . 34  @  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 44  @  .46 

Gathered . 30@  .38 

Fowls . 30  (g)  .45 

Chickens,  lb . 60(g)  .65 

Turkeys,  lb . ,45@  .48 


Marjorie  (going  to  bed)  :  “Mother,  I 
needn’t  brush  the  tooth  the  dentist  is  go¬ 
ing  to  pull  tomorrow,  need  I?” — Boston 
Transcript. 
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Noted  Holstein  Breeder  Transports 

Stock  With  Ford  Truck 


The  adaptability  of  the  Ford  One- 
Ton  Truck  for  general  haulage  pur¬ 
poses  is  being  demonstrated  daily  on 
the  Aitken  Stock  Farm  near  Flint, 
Michigan.  An  average  herd  of 
seventy  high  grade  pure  bred  Hob 
steins  is  maintained  on  this  240  acre 
farm  owned  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Aitken, 
who  for  eight  years  was  president  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America. 

“Practically  all  of  our  hauling  be¬ 
tween  the  farm  and  the  city  is  done 
with  a  Ford  One -Ton  Truck,”  says 
H.  E.  Helms,  Manager.  “Our  regis¬ 
tered  heifers  and  bulls  are  taken  to 
Flint  on  the  truck  for  shipment  to  all 
parts  of  the  country. 


“Recently  we  delivered  Maplecrest 
Korndyke  Hengerveld,  a  $25,000 
animal,  the  only  Century  Sire  in  the 
world,  to  Lansing  a  distance  of  68 
miles,  in  our  Ford  Truck. 

“For  hauling  milk,  stock  or  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  city,  and  bringing  out 
supplies,  including  lumber,  tools  and 
farm  equipment,  our  Ford  Truck  is 
indispensable. 

“We  also  have  a  Ford  Light  Delivery 
Car  and  a  Fordson  Tractor,  which 
gives  us  an  automotive  unit  for  prac¬ 
tically  every  farm  purpose.  The  way 
our  Ford  units  stand  up  under  the 
hard  usage  they  receive,  proves  their 
value  for  farm  use.” 


Any  Authorized  Ford  Dealer  has  facts  and  figures  that  will 
show  you  how  you  can  profitably  Fordize  your  buaineaa. 


One-Ton  Truck  Chassis ,  $370  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 
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The  Switchboard  Comes  to  Life 

Zero  hour  approaches.  Wire  chief  and  assistants  are  set 
for  the  “cut-over”  that  will  bring  a  new  central  office  into 
being. 

In  the  room  above  operators  sit  at  the  new  switchboard. 

Two  years  this  equipment  has  been  building.  It  embodies  the 
developments  of  hundreds  of  engineers  and  incorporates  the 
scientific  research  of  several  decades.  Now  it  is  ready,  tested 
in  its  parts  but  unused  as  an  implement  of  service. 

In  the  terminal  room  men  stand  in  line  before  frames  of 
myriad  wires,  the  connections  broken  by  tiny  insulators. 
Midnight  comes.  A  handkerchief  is  waved.  The  insulators 
are  ripped  from  the  frames.  In  a  second  the  new  switchboard 
becomes  a  thing  alive.  Without  their  knowledge  thousands 
of  subscribers  are  transferred  from  the  old  switchboard  to  the 
new.  Even  a  chance  conversation  begun  through  the  old 
board  is  continued  without  interruption  through  the  new. 

The  new  exchange  provides  for  further  growth. 

This  cut-over  of  a  switchboard  is  but  one  example,  one  of 
many  engineering  achievements  that  have  made  possible  a 
wider  and  prompter  use  of  the  telephone. 

To-day,  in  maintaining  a  national  telephone  service,  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  through  its 
engineering  and  research  departments,  continuously  makes 
available  for  its  Associated  Companies  improvements  in 
apparatus  and  in  methods  of  operation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service • 


Doylestown  Agricultural  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1851  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Doylestown  Undershot  Thresher  No.  5 

Built  especially  for  use  with  small  trac¬ 
tors,  such  as  Fordson,  Samson,  McCor* 
mick-Deering,  etc. 

Light,  simple,  durable  and  efficient  ! 
The  result  of  73  years  of  careful  and 
practical  development. 

A  size  to  fit  every  need— from  4  H.  P, 
engine  to  tractor  size. 

Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  prices, 
stating  what  kind  of  a  THRESHER  you 
are  interested  in  ! 


CERtifTO  seed 

vy  ^POTATO  SPRAYERS  ^  V 


TRACTION  POWER  GASOLINE  POWER 

made  by  FRIEND'  MFC.  Co.  casport.ny. 

YOU'LL  ALWAYS  BE  CLAD  YOU  BOUC11T A'TRIEND" 


USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke.  .  •  .$3.25 
American  Apple  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
Hook  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk. . .  .  2.40 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Commercial  Poultry,  Roberts .  3.00 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 
Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 

Milk  Testing,  Publow .  -90 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey . •  • 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard,  l.io 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1*J® 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  - 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  Y ork  City 


OVERALLS  direct  from  FACTORY,  *138 


Write  for  special  prices  now.  \ 
Service  Overalls  are  the  Guar-  \ 
I  anteed  overalls.  Guaranteed 
1  rip  proof.  Guaranteed  strong 
stitches.  Guaranteed  fast  color 
denims.  Guaranteed  to  with¬ 
stand  hardest  use.  Guaranteed 
satisfaction  or  money  back.  Buy  direct  from 
ractory.  Somebody  has  to.  Do  it  yourself. 
Mention  waist  and  leg  inseam  measurements 
for  overalls  and  chest  size  for  jackets.  Order 
today.  We  prepay  postage. 


o.  578— Heavy 
weight  White 
[Jack  Blue 
Denim  Bib 
Dveralls.  Two 
5eam  legs,  all 
teams  double 
ititched,  six 
>ockets.  Elastic 
ailroad  suspen- 
lers.  Sizes  32  to 
14.  $1.38. 

lo.  679  —  Same  as 
No.  578  except  has 
attached  high  back 
Buspenders.  Made 
of  heavy  weight 
White  Back  Blue 
Denims.  Sizes  32  to 
44.  $1.38 


union  MADE 


No.  680- 
Heavy 
weight  white 
back  Blue 
Denim  Jack¬ 
ets  to  match 
overalls  678 
and  679.  Four 
large  outside 
pockets.  Sizes  86 
to  44.  $1.38. 

KOHN 

Mfg.  Co. 

34  Kennedy  St. 
Bradford,  Pa. 

Write  for  book 


General  Farm  Topics 


A  Pennsylvania  Potato  Warehouse 

The  picture  shows  a  potato  warehouse 
situated  on  North  Main  St.,  Couderepoi-t, 
Pa.,  the  property  of  the  Potter  County 
Potato  Growers’  Association.  This  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  two  years  ago  and  is  100 
ft.  long  and  90  ft.  wide,  built  of  brick 
tile,  and  equipped  with  machines  for  sort¬ 
ing  potatoes,  hoisting,  and  loading  from 
the  basement  into  the  car.  There  is  stor¬ 
age  room  for  75,000  bushels  of  potatoes. 
This  association  makee  a  specialty  of 
raising  certified  seed  potatoes,  and  during 
the  month  of  April  and  a  part  of  May 
ships  an  average  of  about  a  car  a  day 
from  this  plant.  L.  o.  A. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Reaching  the  total  of 
$508,000,000.  fire  losses  in  the  United 
States  last  year  were  higher  than  at  any 
time  since  the  San  Francisco  earth¬ 
quake  of  1900,  according  to  statistics 
made  public  May  22  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  in  the  Hotel  Waldorf,  New 
York.  Despite  this,  President  A.  Smith 
announced,  average  rates  had  declined 
from  $1.08  per  $100  in  1914  to  $0.90  in 
1928.  Three-quarters  of  the  fires  origi¬ 
nated  in  preventable  causes,  he  continued. 
The  cost  of  fire  insurance,  he  said,  should 


Police  reported  that  part  of  the  loot  was 
found  in  an  express  company  stable  at 
85  Congress  St.,  a  few  blocks  away. 

Two  men  were  killed  and  seven  injured 
as  a  result  of  a  head-on  collision  of  two 
automobiles  May  25  at  Queens  Boule¬ 
vard  and  Thornton  St.,  Forest  Hills.  New 
York.  Frank  Darenne,  28,  of  57  Fifth 
St.,  Dong  Island  City,  driver  of  one  of 
the  automobiles,  was  killed  instantly. 
Joseph  Belliani,  22,  of  Dong  Island  City, 
riding  in  Larenne’s  car,  died  in  St. 
John’s  Hospital.  Dong  Island  City. 

Fire  in  the  Mills  Hotel,  Newark,  N. 
J..  May  27.  caused  the  death  of  six  men. 

May  27  tornadoes  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  caused  the  death  of  81  per¬ 
sons,  injured  67  others,  and  resulted  in 
heavy  property  loss. 

WASHINGTON.— May  21  a  motion 
to  report  Ford's  Muscle  Shoals  lease  bill 
out  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee. 

The  Senate  in  executive  session  May 
22  confirmed  the  nomination  of  D.  J.  Pet- 
tijohn,  of  Kansas ;  Elmer  S.  Dandes  of 
Ohio;  M.  D.  Corey  of  Nebraska,  and  E. 
E.  Jones  of  Pennsylvania,  to  he  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Federal  Farm  Doan  Board. 
The  confirmation  came  after  several  days 
of  heated  opposition  to  the  appointments. 

President  Coolidge  signed  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  Bill.  May  26,  including  the  Japa¬ 
nese  exclusion  policy  which  he  deplores 
and  which  he  frankly  stated  he  would 
have  vetoed  had  it  stood  alone. 

Duplicating  the  action  of  the  Senate, 
the  House  of  Representatives  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  approved  the  conference  report  on 


Coudcrsport,  Pa.,  Potato  Warehouse 


be  placed  upon  those  who  permit  fires  to 
start. 

Sending  up  a  cloud  of  smoke  that  cov¬ 
ered  the  Greenpoint  and  Williamsburg 
sections  of  Brooklyn  for  half  a  mile,  fire 
May  22  practically  destroyed  the  four- 
story  plant  of  the  William  Black  Cigar 
Box  and  Dumber  Company  on  Norman 
Ave.,  between  Morgan  Ave.  and  Sutton 
St.  Damage  was  estimated  at  $100,000. 
Employes  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
plant  directly  opposite  succeeded  in  drain¬ 
ing  all  oil  from  tanks  nearest  the  fire  be¬ 
fore  firemen,  directed  by  Deputy  Chief 
John  F.  O’Hara,  who  answered  the  third 
alarm,  managed  to  bring  the  blaze  under 
control. 

Robert  David  Kercheval  was  sentenced 
May  2D  at  Texarkana,  Tex.,  to  three  years 
in  the  Federal  penitentiary  and  was  fined 
$600  when  he  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge 
of  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  in  oil  field 
promotions.  Kercheval  was  arrested  in 
New  York  after  he  had  forfeited  a  bond 
of  $5,000  for  failure  to  appear  Feb.  18 
for  preliminary  hearing. 

May  24,  four  men  were  killed  and  10 
injured  when  a  temporary  structure  col¬ 
lapsed  when  they  were  at  work  50  ft. 
below  the  street  level  on  the  foundation 
of  a  building  to  be  erected  at  127-129 
West  46th  St.,  a  short  distance  east  of 
Times  Square,  New  York  City.  Over 
the  heads  of  the  40  workmen  in  the  ex¬ 
cavation  were  50  ft.  of  timbering  that 
supported  a  platform  where  scores  of 
tons  of  gravel  aud  concrete  were  mixed. 
Near  the  workmen  dynamite  explosions 
from  time  to  time  loosened  the  bedrock 
and  shook  the  mass  overhead,  the  weight 
of  which  had  been  increased  by  many  tons 
by  the  rain.  It  is  believed  that  the  shor¬ 
ing  was  injured  or  weakened  by  the  blast¬ 
ing. 

After  trussing  up  two  watchmen,  a 
gang  of  eight  hold-up  men,  led  by  a  man 
in  the  uniform  of  a  city  policeman,  sit 
one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  May  25, 
looted  the  depot  and  storage  warehouse 
of  the  LTnited  Cigar  Stores  Company.  82 
89th  St..  Brooklyn,  of  merchandise  valued 
by  a  representative  of  the  firm  at  more 
than  $250,000,  and  hauled  it  away  in 
four  of  the  company’s  biggest  motor 
•trucks.  Two  of  the  trucks,  one  loaded 
with  cigarettes  and  tobacco,  the  other 
empty,  were  found,  abandoned,  by  police 
at  Columbia  and  Amity  Sts.,  Brooklyn. 


the  Tax  Reduction  Bill  May  26  and  with¬ 
in  an  hour  thereafter  the  bill  was  at  the 
White  House,  awaiting  the  action  of 
President  Coolidge.  The  report  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  876  to  9.  Some  who  voted 
for  it  announced  they  would  sustain  a 
veto.  The  composite  character  of  the 
bill  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of 
those  who  voted  for  it  187  were  Demo¬ 
crats  and  186  Republicans,  with  three 
scattering  votes.  All  the  opponents  were 
Republicans. 

With  only  three  dissenting  votes,  the 
Senate  passed  the  $60,000,000  Postal  Sal¬ 
ary  Increase  Bill  May  27,  73  to  3.  It 
now  goes  to  the  House.  The  Borah 
rider,  requiring  publication  every  10  days 
during  campaigns  of  amounts  received 
and  the  names  of  contributors  and  limit¬ 
ing  to  $5,000  individual  contributions, 
seems  assured  of  passage  in  the  House. 
The  bill  gives  800.000  postal  employes  an 
average  of  $200  more  a  year.  Increases 
include :  Clerks  and  carriers,  $1,700  to 
$2.100 ;  special  clerks  in  first  and  second 
class  offices.  $2,200  to  $2,300;  watchmen, 
laborers  and  messengers  $1,450  to  $1.- 
550;  railway  mail  service  clerks,  $1,900 
to  $2.700 ;  supervisory  officers,  $2,800  to 
$4,500. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— An  appro¬ 
priation  of  $11,294  to  permit  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  to  conduct  bulb  inves¬ 
tigations  has  been  included  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  appropriation  hill  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Appropriations  Committee  through 
the  efforts  of  Rep.  C.  D.  Abernethy  of 
North  Carolina.  The  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
carries  total  appropriations  of  $60,954.- 
633,  $4,370,890  more  than  as  passed  by 
the  House,  and  $3,724,808  more  than  the 
estimates  submitted  by  the  department. 

The  Federal  Horticultural  Board  has 
now  extended  the  plant  quarantine  to 
cut  flowers  which  might  be  propagated 
from  the  cut  stems. 

Germany  has  begun  guarding  her 
frontiers  against  a  possible  invasion  of 
the  American  potato  bug.  which  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  overrunning  parts  of  France. 
The  pest  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  France  in  the  region  of  Bordeaux  by 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  As  a  preventive  measure 
the  German  government  has  prohibited 
importation  of  potato,  tomato,  and  similar 
plants. 
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rials  for  a  complete  horn* 
direct  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  save  four  prof¬ 
its  on  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  hardware,  labor. 


©"ROOItl^ 

AIADDHS21 


Living  room,  dining 
room,  2  bedrooms,  kit¬ 
chen,  bath.  4otherplans, 
some  with  pantries,  din¬ 
ing  alcoves,  grade  and 
Inside  cellar  entrances. 


Aladdin  catalog  con¬ 
tains  seven  different 
plans;  some  with  in¬ 
set  porches,  grade  and 
inside  cellar  entrances, 
2  and  S  bedrooms. 


Large  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  pantry,  8  bed¬ 
rooms,  clothes  closets,  bath. 
Semi-open  staircase  and  rear 
porch.  4  bedroom  plan  with 
grade  entrance,  same  price. 


Dptch  Colonial  for  wide 
inside  lots  or  narrow  cor¬ 
ner  lots.  Fall  ceiling 
heights  entire  second  floor, 
sewing  room,  columned 
and  inset  front  entrance. 


Price  include*  all  lumber  cut  to  fit;  highest  grade 
interior  woodwork,  siding,  flooring,  windows 
doors,  glass,  paints,  hardware,  nails,  lath,  roof¬ 
ing,  with  complete  instructions  and  drawings.  Freight  paid 
to  your  station.  Permanent  Homes  — NOT  PORTABLE. 
Many  styles  to  choose  from.  Write  nearest  mill  today 
for  FREE  Money-Saving  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  542. 


The  ALADDIN  Co,  fSSSSk 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  Portland,  Ore,;  Toronto,  Oat, 


THIS  IS  WHAT  USERS  SAY  ABOUT 

HY-POWER  TIMER 

FOR  FORDS 


Outwears 

4  Roller 
Type 
Timers 


The  sliding  shoe  principle 
permits  the  glass  hardening 
of  the  raised  contacts  and 
shoe— breaks  down  the  oil 
film,  producing  a  positive 

- -  spark  every  90  degrees. 

I  Makes  the  motor  start  easily,  run  smoothly, 
and  take  hills  on  high.  Produces  more  mileage 
on  less  gasoline.  Costs  less  and  gives  longer 
service.  END  YOUR  TIMER  TROUBLES.  GET 
1  A  HY-POWER  TODAY. 

If  your  Dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
send  us  SI. 00  with  your  Dealer’s 
name,  and  we  will  ship  it  to  you 
direct. 

HY-POWER  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  D,  MT.  VERNON,  N.  Y.  j 


BOSCH 


It  is  not  just  a  timer,  but  a  com¬ 
plete  ignition  system  — Makes 
a  wonderful  improvement  in 
Fords— insures  quick,  easy 
starts,  more  power  on  the  hills, 
smooth  running  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Ask  about  SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER,  giving  deal¬ 
er’s  name. 

American  Bosch  Magneto  Corp. 

Box  2610  Springfield,  Mass. 


Type  600  Ignition  System  for 

FORDS 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please“you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FBEK  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Gas 

(p-C  Benzene)  1-lb.  $1;  five  pound  tin,  f3.75 ;  with  direc¬ 
tions.  From  your  dealer  ;  post  paid  direct ;  or  C.  O.  D. 

Dept.B,  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rnhway.N.J. 


Thirteen  Years  on  the  Farm 

Part  II 

Paying  tiie  Bills.  —  We  received 
about  $600  from  the  estate  of  a  relative 
that  Spring,  which  helped  to  pay  up-  some 
of  our  bills.  We  were  constantly  finding 
so  many  things  we  needed  to  do  the  work. 
Bill  was  working  early  and  late,  and  we 
did  our  best  to  plan  wisely  on  expenses, 
but  there  was  so  much  to  learn  !  Feed¬ 
ing  the  horses  and  cows  was  not  just  a 
matter  of  buying  the  feed.  After  paying 
a  few  veterinarian’s  bills  we  began  to 
study  what  to  feed  and  how.  Really 
there  was  no  end  of  trouble  that  no  one 
would  dream  of,  if  they  had  not  been 
right  on  the  spot  and  found  it  out  first 
hand.  But  we  both  kept  learning. 

The  New  Milkhouse. — In  April  the 
pipe  for  the  water  line  was  bought,  and 
the  work  started  on  the  new  cement  milk- 
house.  Bill's  brother  had  to  leave,  too, 
so  a  man  was  hired  for  the  cement  work. 
He  was  a  careful  workman  and  did  the 
work  well,  but  like  all  work  of  that 
kind,  it  cost  more  than  we  were  expect¬ 
ing.  When  it  was  completed  however, 
it  surely  was  a  splendid  help.  One  does 
not  realize  how  much  water  it  takes  to 
run  the  house  and  cool  the  milk  until 
obliged  to  carry  it  all  up  the  cellar  steps  ; 
so  after  all  those  months  of  “toting”  Bill 
was  good  and  ready  to  appreciate  that 
improvement. 

Repairing  the  Dwelling. — But  we 
had  been  able  to  do  very  little  toward  re¬ 
pairing  the  house.  That  was  a  blow  to 
me !  It  was  in  had  shape,  but  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  I  thought  it  was.  There  was 
not  enough  money  to  do  the  things  I 
wanted  done,  but  we  did  put  new  paper 
and  paint  on  the  living-rooms,  so  they 
where  much  more  cheerful,  even  if  they 
were  still  unhandy  and  covered  too  much 
space.  Nothing  more  could  be  done  un¬ 
til  the  sills  were  put  in  and  the  cellar 
wall  “squared  up.”  Bill  did  that  work 
in  his  “spare  time”  that  Summer,  and 
we  both  picked  up  and  cleaned  up  arouna 
the  yard  every  bit  of  time  we  could  work. 
The  best  lighted  room  in  tne  house  was 
not  safe  to  use  until  Bill  put  in  new 
joists  under  the  floor,  and  we  removed 
an  old,  tumbledown  woodshed  entirely. 
This  all  made  so  much  difference  in  the 
looks  of  the  place  that  we  felt  quite  en¬ 
couraged  about  it. 

Planting  and  Improving.  —  There 
were  plenty  of  apple  trees  on  the  place, 
mostly  Baldwins  in  the  hill  orchard  and 
several  kinds  around  the  buildings ;  but 
no  other  kinds  of  fruit.  That  same  year, 
in  May,  we  set  out  four  each  of  pear, 
plum  and  cherry  trees,  making  a  small 
orchard  near  the  house.  We  also  set 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  and  a  few 
roses.  Every  year  since  then,  we  have 
tried  to  plant  some  new  tree  or  shrub 
to  improve  the  place.  It  requires  some 
extra  care  to  do  this,  but  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  watching  them  too  ;  some  of  them 
have  been  disappointing  but  mostly  it  has 
kept  us  encouraged  to  “keep  on  keeping 
on.”  The  whole  yard  was  one  forlorn 
and  desolate  wilderness  of  weeds  when 
we  started  to  improve  it,  so  we  have  had 
some  fight.  The  burdock  grew  higher 
than  my  head  in  some  places  and  all 
sorts  of  “sticktights”  flourished.  How 
we  hated  them  !  Even  now  there  are 
enough  survivors  so  that  a  few  years  of 
neglect  would  mean  another  battle.  I 
often  wonder  why  choice  plants  are  not 
like  that  too. 

Adding  to  the  Herd. — That  Fall,  in 
October,  we  bought  six  more  cows  from 
a  neighbor  who  was  tired  of  farming, 
and  was  going  back  to  his  job  in  the 
city.  That  made  us  14  and  we  had 
raised  two  nice  calves  besides.  We  were 
interested  in  dairying  alone,  so  wnen  we 
'found  that  we  needed  more  money  we  put 
on  more  cows.  We  had  to  buy  hay  to 
winter  them,  but  we  were  getting  in  a 
hurry  to  build  up  those  meadows  so  we 
could  cut  more  hay  and  raise  some  real 
good  crops.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary 
to  feed  more  stock,  so  there  would  be 
enough  manure  to  cover  the  meadows, 
and  we  bought  a  spreader  to  make  it 
go  as  far  as  it  could.  We  knew  that  was 
the  quickest  way  to  build  up  the  land, 
and  we  were  growing  impatient. 

Book  Farming. — The  second  Winter 
was  better  than  the  first ;  or  was  it  that 
we  were  getting  more  used  to  it?  We 
were  alone  most  of  the  time  but  we  had 
a  few  good  books  and  magazines,  and  so 
the  evenings  were  never  lonely.  At  other 
times  we  were  much  too  busy  to  think 
of  anything  hut  our  work.  We  still  made 
plans  for  remodeling  the  house,  but  were 
a  little  less  sure  about  when  it  would  be 
accomplished  for  we  knew  that  many 
things  might  happen  to  upset  the  best- 
laid  plans.  We  studied  fertilizers,  and 
read  everything  we  could  get  about  soils, 
crops,  etc.  We  were  very  anxious  to 
learn  all  we  could  about  farming  for 
profit ;  took  all  the  leading  farm  papers 
and  read  them  carefully.  One  of  our 
neighbors  called  us  “the  hook  farmers.” 

Sugaring  Again. — One  of  the  horses 
injured  his  hip  that  Winter  and  went 
lame.  The  veterinarian  put  a  blister  on 
him,  but  he  was  lame  all  Winter,  so  Bill 
had  to  get  another  horse  to  use  in  his 
place.  We  were  still  using  that  extra 
horse  part  of  the  time  when  March,  1912, 
rolled  around,  and  reminded  us  that  it 
was  nearly  sugaring  time  once  more. 
But  we  were  better  prepared  for  that 
sugar  season  than  we  had  been  the  year 
before.  Bill  had  taken  what  was  good 
of  the  old  one  and  built  a  new  sugar 
(Continued  on  page  871) 


R>r  Better  Heating 

NDES  FURNACE 


The  Andes  Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  a  large  one-piece  ash  pit.  Its  depth 
prevents  ashes  piling  up  under  the  grates 
and  makes  ash  removal  easy.  This  is  only 
one  of  its  many  exclusive  advantages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 


Phillips  8c  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 


YOU  CAN  THRESH 
50  Bu.  Per  HOUR 
With  Your  Tractor 
Belted  to  a 


“FARQUHAR  JUNIOR”  THRESHER 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  using  your  tractor  more 
days  in  the  year  and  making  good  profits  on  your 
investment.  The  “Farquhar  Junior”  Thresher  is  the 
ideal  for  tractor  threshing.  Does  a  nice,  clean  job  of 
threshing  and  is  a  big  money  maker. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Bulletin  on  the 
“Farquhar  Junior’’  and  Bean  Thresher. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  Box  530  YORK,  PA. 


Keep  the  Boys  Contented  on  the  Farm 

Give  them  equipment  which  will  make  the  work  of  culti¬ 
vating  and  lawn  mowing  real  sport. 


I  he  BOLENS  Power  Hoe  and  Lawn  Mower  Tractor 

appeals  to  boys  and  with  it  one  boy 
can  usually  do  more  and  better 
work  than  four  men.  All  attach¬ 
ments  instantly  interchangeable. 


IV rite  for  particulars 


GILSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

312  Park  Street  -  Port  Washinfton,  Wi». 


O 


MOT 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currant*.  Potatoe*.  Cabbage,  Melon*,  Flower*.  Tree*  in 
Shrub*  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  price; 
Write  lor  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works .  Beacon.  NewYork. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


In  New  York  City  there  is  an  unwrit¬ 
ten  law  about  wearing  straw  hats.  A 
farmer  knows  somewhat  by  instinct  when 
a  piece  of  land  is  fit  for  plowing.  His 
laws  are  written  by  Nature — the  bud  or 
leaf,  the  color  of  the  grass,  the  condition 
of  the  grain,  are  like  a  printed  language 
to  the  good  farmer.  He  can  usually  look 
at  the  clouds  and  discount  the  weather 
prophets  on  local  conditions.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  city,  and  New  York  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  the  abode  of  the  most 
citified  “eit”  in  America.  Habits  and 
customs  are  largely  man-made  and  many. 
Unwritten  laws  are  more  compelling  and 
more  generally  observed  than  the  laws 
made  by  the  legislature  or  city  govern¬ 
ment.  What  is  known  as  mob  psychology 
enters  into  the  government  of  New  York, 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  it  works. 
At  many  ball  games,  great  meetings,  prize 
fights  or  demonstrations,  there  would  be 
riot  and  murder  ofttimes  if  it  were  not  for 
the  unwritten  laws  of  mob  psychology. 
People  somehow  feel  that  they  must  act 
in  a  certain  way,  “play  the  game,”  and 
observe  certain  rules  which  others  will 
observe.  The  people  of  great  cities  seem 
to  be  governed  more  through  their  aimise- 
ments  and  their  class  or  mob  habits  than 
by  any  written  laws.  A  banker  puts  his 
money  and  securities  behind  a  glass  win¬ 
dow  or  partition  or  a  thin  wall  of  wood. 
There  are  only  a  few  guards,  yet  usually 
the  property  is  secure.  During  the  day 
several  hundred  people  come  and  go  to 
the  bank.  Any  half  dozen  of  them  could, 
if  they  cared  to  combine,  take  eledge 
hammers  and  break  through  the  flimsy 
defense  and  get  at  the  property.  Cen¬ 
turies  ago  that  property  would  not  have 
been  safe  unless  it  had  been  hidden  be¬ 
hind  stone  walls  and  iron  bars.  Now  it 
is  safe  behind  windows  of  glass,  largely 
because  it  is  the  personal  habit  of  the 
public  to  respect  property  rights.  For 
we  can  readily  see  that  these  same  peo¬ 
ple  who  pass  by  these  protecting  glass 
windows,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  money, 
with  never  a  thought  of  taking  it,  might, 
within  an  hour,  change  to  a  mob  and 
smash  down  these  frail  defenses.  His¬ 
tory  is  full  of  cases  which  prove  this. 
On  one  day  plain  people  of  ordinary 
common  sense  go  about  their  business 
soberly,  impelled  by  habits  or  unwritten 
laws  which  take  all  the  initiative  out  of 
them  and  make  them  just  small  parts  of 
a  great  social  machine.  The  next  day 
some  thought  of  real  or  fancied  wrong 
will  break  up  the  habit  and  give  each 
man  some  crude  and  clumsy  idea  of  per¬ 
sonality  which  will  turn  him  into  a  sav¬ 
age.  Therein  lies  one  of  the  great  dan¬ 
gers  of  modern  city  life  as  I  see  it.  It  is 
substituting  factory-made  character  for 
the  real  old-fashioned  thing.  The  aver¬ 
age  city-bred  and  trained  man  boasts  that 
he  is  a  free  American — but  he  isn't.  In 
truth  he  is  more  of  a  trained  slave — not 
an  individual,  but  merely  part  of  a  mob, 
with  a  curious  veneer  civilization  has 
spread  over  him.  This  veneer  is  made 
for  the  most  part  of  unwritten  laws, 
plastered  on  by  a  combination  of  selfish¬ 
ness  and  a  false  idea  that  a  “cit”  is  al¬ 
ways  superior  to  a  farmer — that  the  so- 
called  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  town 
life  must  be  superior  to  country  air  and 
sunshine  and  a  chance  to  put  one’s  feet 
onto  a  piece  of  land  and  say  “This  is 
mine !”  I  think  a  man  must  have  fol¬ 
lowed  a  very  winding  path  down  from  the 
heights  of  civilization  when  rather  than 
claim  that  he  owns  a  piece  of  the  earth 
he  takes  pride  in  saying  “This  piece  of 
pavement  belongs  to  my  landlord.”  There 
is  no  other  industrial  class  in  the  world 
which  would  have  stood  the  “deflation” 
and  financial  injustice  which  has  been 
meted  out  to  the  farmer  without  starting 
a  revolution.  Country  people  have  car¬ 
ried  themselves  through  it  because  they 
are  less  subject  to  unwritten  laws  which 
rarely  get  in  deeper  than  the  skin.  With 
them  written  law  is  a  part  of  their  being. 
If  they  ever  get  to  be  such  creatures  of 
mob  habit  as  city  people  are  now  we  shall 
have  to  find  a  new  name  for  the  republic. 
*  *  *  *  * 

But  I  started  out  to  speak  of  straw 
hats.  One  could  write  a  book  on  the  way 
the  straw  hat  has  influenced  American 
history.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  greater 
part  of  these  hats  (the  cheaper  grades, 
at  least)  were  made  in  the  country  by 
farmers  and  their  families.  I  know  that 
I  spent  a  good  share  of  my  spai*e  time 
braiding  rye  straw.  It  was  a  five-strand 
braid.  We  were  taught  to  keep  counting 
“under  two  and  over  three”  as  our  fin¬ 
gers  worked  the  straw  into  long  braids. 
My  aunt  had  a  set  of  “forms”  made  from 
plaster  of  Paris,  supposed  to  represent 
the  sizes  of  various  well  shaped  heads. 
She  twined  these  braids  of  straw  aroxmd 
these  forms  and  sewed  them  together  un¬ 
til  she  had — a  hat !  Buyers  and  dealers 
came  around  and  bought  these  hats — to 
sell  again.  These  were  the  blessed  days 
wThen  farmers  received  far  more  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  than  they  do  now.  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  where  one  has  a  roadside 
max-ket  or  some  special  delivery.  Those 


of  us  who  raised  and  prepared  the  straw 
and  then  braided  and  sewed  it  into  hats 
got  55  to  60  cents  of  the  final  retail  price. 
We  made  a  good  hat.  Rain  could  not 
melt  it,  and  wind  could  not  tear  it  apart. 
It  did  not  carry  any  fashionable  bx-and, 
but  it  come  out  of  an  honest  farm  work¬ 
shop.  I  shall  ever  think  that  the  nation 
has  lost  something  in  character  and  pow¬ 
er  when  we  changed  from  the  farm  shop 
to  the  sweat  shop.  The  change  came. 
Impox-ted  straw  and  imported  labor  beat 
us.  This  work  of  hat  making  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  farm  to  the  town.  There 
was  a  tremendous  rush  of  immigrants  from 
Europe  after  the  Civil  War,  and  work 
must  be  provided  for  them.  Many  were 
crowded  into  our  Eastern’  factory  cities  ; 
others  went  West  to  open  up  farms.  And 
both  cut  into  our  job  as  New  England 
farmers — cut  into  it  with*  a  deep  wound. 
The  foreigners  who  remained  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  towns  took  from  the  country  people 
the  business  of  making  hats,  clothing, 
tools,  shoes,  shirts,  and  even  bread.  In 
my  comparatively  short  life  I  have  seen 
most  of  these  enterprises  transferred 
from  farm  houses  and  country  neighbor¬ 
hoods  to  crowded  cities.  As  a  result  the 
brightest  and  best  of  the  farm  young  peo¬ 
ple  chased  that  farmer  labor  income  into 
town  or  tried  to  keep  up  the  farm  at  a 
disadvantage.  And  not  only  that,  but 
many  of  these  old-time  farmers  put  their 
very  labor  income  at  wox*k  against  them. 
The  25  cents  of  the  dollar  which  they  ob¬ 
tained  by  making  the  hat  did  not  remain 
in  the  community.  Part  of  it  was  in¬ 
vested  in  mill  stocks.  The  capital  thus 
acquired  di'ew  more  and  more  of  the 
bright  children  away  from  the  fai-ms. 
More  of  this  labor  income  from  the  hat 
making  was  invested  in  Western  farm 
mortgages.  These  farmers  let  their  own 
farms  run  down  through  lack  of  capital 
in  order  that  farms  in  Iowa  or  Kansas 
might  prosper,  so  that  the  meat  and 
bread  they  produced  might  feed  New 
England  and  leave  her  practically  de¬ 
fenceless  in  time  of  famine  or  food  short¬ 
age. 

*  *  -Jf  mc  * 

All  this  comes  back  to  l’oost  in  my 
mind  when  this  year,  for  the  first  time 
that  I  can  remember,  Nature  steps  in 
and  bi*eaks  up  one  unwritten  law  of  the 
great  city.  It  is  understood  that  on  May 
15  every  man  who  pretends  to  be  some¬ 
body  must  put  on  a  straw  hat  1  The 
store  windows  suddenly  appear  full  of 
straws,  the  papers  print  great  page  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  all  the  forces  of  social 
propaganda  are  set  in  motion  to  compel 
men  to  live  up  to  this  straw-framed  un¬ 
written  law.  There  will  be  50  times  as 
much  thought  and  discussion  given  to 
this  social  scarecrow  of  straw  as  was 
given  to  the  bonus  argument  or  the  tax 
bill  discussion.  There  are  not  many 
country  men  who  know  from  experience 
the  foi’ce  of  such  a  social  habit.  I  once 
saw  two  respectable  men  appear  on  the 
street  about  June  1  wearing  black  hate. 
The  crowd  first  ridiculed  them.  The  men 
resented  that,  and  the  good-natured  crowd 
grew  angry  and  became  something  of  a 
mob.  They  hustled  those  two  men,  tore 
off  their  black  hats  and  trampled  them  in 
the  dirt.  These  victims  had  their  assail¬ 
ants  arrested,  and  the  justice  laughed 
them  out  of  court.  He  practically  told 
them  that  they  ought  to  know  better  than 
to  challenge  a  fixed  social  habit.  When 
the  Romans  wear  straw7  hats,  hang  your 
black  hat  on  the  shelf  or  stay  at  home. 
And  how  do  such  unwritten  laws  w7ork 
into  society?  They  come  as  the  result 
of  propaganda.  This  one  comes  from  the 
people  who  have  straw  hats  for  sale.  The 
designer  in  Paris,  and  all  the  big  and  lit¬ 
tle  men  who  handle  and  sell  straw  hats 
had  some  little  responsibility  In  the  mob 
violence  of  the  crowd  which  destroyed 
those  two  black  hats !  That  is  the  way 
changes  are  made  in  oxir  habits  of  food, 
clothing,  and  labor  or  loafing.  Probably 
one  trouble  with  us  when  we  made  hats 
in  the  old  farm  kitchen  was  that..we  tried 
too  hard  to  save  evei’y  cent  we  made  so 
as  to  turn  it  over  to  those  who  could  use 
it  to  injure  our  own  business.  Perhaps 
if  we  had  spent  a  little  of  it  for  advertis¬ 
ing  our  hats  and  cultivating  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  our  customers  we  could  have  held 
our  business  longei7.  But  I  have  learned 
one  strange  thing  this  year.  There  is 
only  one  thing  stronger  than  an  unwrit¬ 
ten  city  law,  and  that  is  Nature.  This 
Spring  has  been  so  cold  and  wet  that 
May  15  came  and  went  without  straw. 
Even  up  to  June  1  the  majority  of  folks 
w7ore  their  old  hats !  The  army  of  people 
who  live  by  making  or  selling  or  clean¬ 
ing  hats  are  in  a  panic,  for  without  stx-aw 
they  can  only  make  a  gold  brick  in  the 
hat  business.  And  this  incident  has  given 
xxie  renewed  courage.  Nature  is  the  mas¬ 
ter.  These  unwritten  laws  run  for  a 
time,  and  then  Nature  dips  her  finger 
into  the  wind,  the  froet,  the  rain  or  the 
drought,  and  writes  a  veto  message  which 
cannot  be  overridden  by  man.  The  farm¬ 
er  is  the  man  closest  to  Nature.  He  has 
long  been  the  victim  of  these  unwritten 
laws — some  of  them  practiced  right  at 
home.  Sending  his  money  away  to  other 
interests  is  one  of  them.  Some  day  he 
will  wake  up  and  write  a  veto  message 
on  the  earth  that  will  be  heard  from 
Texas  to  Timbuctoo.  h.  w,  c. 


Just  Like  Citff 
Water  Service 


Think  what  water  under  press¬ 
ure  would  mean  in  your  home! 

An  unlimited  supply  of  fresh  water 
at  the  turn  of  a  faucet  !  Bathroom 
with  hot  and  cold  running  water, 
lavatory  and  inside  toilet ;  hot  and 
cold  water  faucets  over  the  kitchen 
sink;  water  piped  to  the  barn  and  garage;  water  for  the  garden  and 
for  sprinkling  ! 

Duro  Water  Systems  bring  to  country  homes  the  greatest  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  most  modern  city  homes — fresh  water  under  pressure  at 
all  times  ! 


Country  life  with  city  comforts  with  a 
Duro  Water  System. 


Water 

Systems 


a 


Just  Like  City  Water  Service *' 

Duro  Water  Systems  may  be  installed  in  old  as  well  as  new  dwellings. 
Pictured  at  the  left  is  a  Duro  Deep  Well  Pump. 

Entirely  automatic  in  operation.  Driven  from  high  line  current, 

farm  light  plant  or  gasoline  engine.  A  large 
light  plant  manufacturer,  after  testing  all  pumps, 
found  that  Duro  pumps  deliver  23.7%  more 
water  per  K.W.  hour  than  any  other  pump. 


Duro  water  systems  are  made  in  all  sizes  and 
Prices.  fV rite  the  nearest  office  for  information. 

Duro  Pump  Co.,  H.  E.  Lauman,  Manager 
50  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  L.  Whitty,  Western  New  York  Manager 
311  Post  Standard  Building  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


“How  to  Choose  a  Water  System” 

is  a  booklet  that  gives  many  valuable  pointers. 
It  states  40  questions  that  you  should  ask  in 
selecting  a  Water  System.  Send  for  it  today. 

Name— - — — - 

Address. - 


The  first  bite  of  OCCIDENT- 
made  bread  will  reveal  to 
you  how  much  better 
OCCIDENT  is  than  ordi¬ 
nary  flour.  That’s  why 
we  are  so  willing  to  let 
you  try  OCCIDENT  at 
our  risk. 

Russell-Miller  Milling  Co. 


No  matter  how  good  your 
baking  is  now,  your  dealer 
will  cheerfully  return  your 
money  it  OCCIDENT 
does  not  make  lighter, 
whiter  better -tasting 
bread.  Costs  More- 
Worth  It! 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


New  Iron! 

Cuts  ironingr  time  In  half.  Saves  stepB. 
Quick,  regulated  heat.  Beats  electric¬ 
ity  or  *as.  No  cords.  No  tubes.  Lowpriced. 
Ends  hot  stove  drudgery.  Easy,  cool,  con- 
fortable  ironing.  Use  anywhere,  indoors  or 
AGENTS  outdoors.  Dependable.  Guaranteed. 

wo«Vror  30  Da*s’ Free  Trial  fsSff  srzicX 

w  troductory  price  and  Free  Trial  Offer.  Address 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co.  176  Iron  Bldg.  Akron,  Ohio 


Women  Make 

Good  Money 
Canning  This 

New  Easy  Way 


MAKE  $150  TO  $500 
extra  money 
for  yourself 

every  year  with  which 
to  buy  a  lot  of  things 
you  have  always  want¬ 
ed  for  yourself  and 
home.  You  can  do  it 
easily  out  of  just  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  otherwise  would  rot  and  go 
to  waste  on  your  own  place,  by  simply  canning  them 

Our  Home  Can  Sealer  Way 

in  Virginia  Sanitary  Tin  Cans  and  selling  all  you  don’t 
need.  Your  town  merchants,  restaurants,  hotels  and 
others  will  gladly  take  every  can  at  your  own  price. 
Approvedand  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Government’s 
canning  experts.  Good  Housekeeping  Institute  and  all 
other  noted  canning  authorities.  Easier,  cheaper  and 
better  than  the  old,  expensive,  tedious  glass  jar  way. 
So  easy  that  you  can,  in  yourown  kitchen,  put  upOOOto 
1000  cans  a  day  of  as  delicious-tasting  foods  as  if  you 
had  the  finest  canning  factory  in  the  world.  No  solder, 
no  wax,  no  caps,  no  glass  or  rubbers  to  worry  with. 
Write  for  our  FREE  booklet  telling  you  how  to 
make  this  good  extra  money  and  start  to  making  it 
yourself  this  year.  We  teach  you  FREE.  Address 
Virginia  Can  Co.,  Box  677-f ,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  In-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Gef  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

101  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


INDIGESTION  Co,,,p  ethicus  Powder 

IlIVlUbUMWII  .Jar-16  doses— 50c 


FARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18 — Landis  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


When  yo:-  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


lht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Roofing 

»^.at  Factory 
>  Prices 


sBest 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yon 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


have  great  durability— many  customers  report  16  and 
rs’  service. Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book; 
No.  178 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

623-673  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


Protect 


Your  Buildings  Against  Lightning 

Get  your  family  and  property  out  of  the  danger  sene. 
The  one  way  to  be  safe  la  to  live  In  a  place  that 
lightning  does  not  strike.  Remember  that  money 
can’t  restore  life  and  Insurance  doesn’t  prevent  your 
buildings  from  being  destroyed  by  fire  or  your  live- 

■took  from  b«Inr  killed  by  lightning.  The  Dodd  System  gives  100 
per  cent  protection.  It  is  absolutely  guaranteed.  It  reduces  your 
fire  insurance  rate. 

Write  for  * ‘Lightning,"  Prof.  Dodd's  32-page 
book,  which  tells  what  lightning  is  and  how  it 
can  be  controlled. 

1>0»JD  A  STKUTHKKS 

Elm  at  16th,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

126  Eighth  St.  Dei  Moines,  Iowa 


LEARN  THE 

AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 


nON’T  BE  HELD  DOWN — Tie  your  future  to 
**  the  motor  industry.  The  tiotd  for  well- 
trained,  ambitious  men  is  unlimited. 


YOU 


CAN  EARN 

$150  to  $400 
PER  MONTH 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  you  so  you  can 
qualify  for  a  position  in  a  Factory,  Service  Sta¬ 
tion,  Garage,  or  as  a  Licensed  Chauffeur.  You 
learn  by  doing  the  actual  work  under  expert  in¬ 
structors.  We  get  positions  for  our  graduates. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  D,  867  Genesee  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  .-latisfactionGuaranteed. 

On  ordars  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  proper  the 
freight  within  a  radlue  of  thro,  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J 


Roofing  ? 


Buying  the  best 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 


ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

is  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and  lasts  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  ordinary  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof  in 
years  of  service  you  can  buy.  (We  make  stock 
tanks.)  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  73,  Middletown,0. 


It  pays  to  put  down  concrete  flooi 
sidewalks,  foundations,  etc.  with 
Kwik-Mix  Mixer.  It  turns  out  a  whe, 
barrow  fuilofconcrete  a  minute.  Do 
away  with  hand  mixing. 
Kwik-Mix  Mixer  on  30  days 

“rices  reduced--Pay  only  $34.00  afl 
30  days’  use  or  send  $33.00  with  ord< 
Write  for  free  catalog  on  how  to  use  a 
Kwik-Mix  on  the  farm.  Writ*  now. 

BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO. 

1010  Cleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Delivered' prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


RURALISMS 


Shrubs  for  Shaded  Places;  Narcissi  Fail 
to  Bloom 

What  shrubs  will  grow  and  flower  nat¬ 
urally  in  partial  shade?  We  are  laying 
out  a  new  shrubbery,  and  as  part  of  it  is 
slightly  shaded  to  the  south  by  some  love¬ 
ly  cherry  trees,  we  wish  to  know  of  some 
shrubs  to  grow  nicely  in  such  a  position. 
Would  like  shrubs  which  grow  into  fairly 
large  size.  Also  would  greatly  prefer 
shrubs  whose  bloom  can  be  used  for  dec¬ 
orative  purposes.  In  the  sunny  spots  we 
are  using  Weigelas,  Forsythia,  Deutzia, 
Spiraea,  Japanese  quince,  lilac,  etc. 

Blauvelt,  N.  Y.  f.  w.  e. 

Rhododendrons  are  excellent  shrubs 
for  a  shaded  place,  both  native  and  exotic. 
R.  catawbiense  and  its  garden  seedlings 
are  very  desirable  for  such  a  place.  A 
number  of  the  hardy  Azaleas  (botanical- 
ly  Rhododendrons)  are  also  excellent, 
especially  Nudiflora  (Pinxter  flower), 
Calendulacea  and  Vaseyi.  The  mountain 
laurel,  Kalmia  latifolia,  is  another  shrub 
often  used  in  such  a  situation.  The  ever¬ 
green  barberry  or  Oregon  grape,  Ma- 
honia  aquifolia,  and  the  Japanese  holly, 
Ilex  crenata,  are  attractive.  The  common 
privet,  'and  Regel’s  .privet,  Ligustrum 
Regelianum,  do  well  in  shade,  and  their 
spikes  of  small  white  flowers  are  charm¬ 
ing.  Privets  are  so  generally  trimmed 
close  that  many  people  do  not  realize 
how  attractive  the  flower  spikes  are.  The 
fragrant  bush  honeysuckle,  Lonicera  fra- 
grantissima,  sweet  pepper  bush,  Clethra 
alnifolia,  the  European  dogwood,  Cor- 
nus  sanguinea,  and  Hydrangea  arbores- 
cens,  will  do  well  if  the  shade  is  not  too 
dense. 


Peony  Blight 

IIow  can  I  prevent  bud  blight  on  pe¬ 
onies?  Last  year  some  of  the  buds  grew 
to  be  one-half  inch  in  size  and  then  stop¬ 
ped  ;  other  buds  on  same  bushes  kept  on 
growing  and  made  flowers.  I  cut  the 
stalks  after  frost  and  removed  them  from 
the  row.  The  plants  were  set  out  two 
years  ago  last  Fall  and  are  four  feet 
apart  in  one  row.  The  shoots  have  come 
up  and  look  very  thrifty.  r.  b. 

North  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Peony  blight  affects  stems,  buds  and 
leaves,  its  first  appearance  being  in  the 
form  of  stem  rot,  causing  wilt  when 
shoots  are  four  to  eight  inches  high.  Next 
injury  is  shown  on  the  buds.  When  very 
small  young  buds  are  attacked  they  turn 
black  and  dry  up,  this  injury  being  known 
as  bud  blast.  Larger  buds  turn  brown 
and  fail  to  open,  the  interior  being  de¬ 
cayed,  and  this  is  known  as  bud  rot. 
Opening  flowers  are  attacked  in  the  same 
way.  Later  the  leaves  show  large  irregu¬ 
lar  brown  spots,  which  spread  rapidly, 
the  tissues  becoming  dry  and  brown. 
Many  plants  show  these  injured  leaves  in 
late  Summer,  and  the  trouble  is  always 
worst  in  a  wet  season. 

Control  is  difficult,  especially  in  a  wet 
season,  but  neatness  is  helpful,  as  the  re¬ 
moval  and  burning  of  rubbish  destroys 
spores.  Old  stalks  should  be  cut  close 
to  the  crown  in  Autumn.  Never  use  fresh 
manure  on  the  plants;  this  is  believed  to 
increase  the  trouble.  Some  authorities 
advise  the  scattering  of  clean  sand  over 
the  crowns.  It  is  also  advised  to  spray 
the  young  shoots  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
as  soon  as  they  appear  in  Spring,  but  the 
value  of  this  does  not  appear  certain. 
The  surest  means  of  control  is  daily  in¬ 
spection  of  the  plants,  any  diseased  por¬ 
tions  being  cut  out  and  burned  at  once. 
As  soon  as  the  buds  form,  watch  them 
for  blast  or  rot.  and  destroy  any  affected 
buds.  Remove  all  decaying  flowers. 
Watch  the  foliage,  and  if  spots  of  disease 
show,  remove  at  once.  While  a  large 
grower  cannot  carry  out  this  plan,  it  is 
entirely  practical  in  the  home  garden. 
The  same  system  will  control  other  peony 
troubles. 


The  Bookshelf 

Roses  for  All  American  Climates. 
by  George  C.  Thomas,  Jr. — This  book  is 
written  from  an  entirely  new  standpoint ; 
it  divides  the  United  States  into  six  dif¬ 
ferent  climatic  zones,  and  discusses  the 
varieties  that  are  found  hardy  and  desir¬ 
able  under  these  different  conditions.  The 
zones  are  northern,  central,  southeastern. 
Pacific  northwestern.  Pacific  southwest¬ 
ern,  interior  southern.  Lists  are  given, 
in  different  classes  and  colors,  of  the 
roses  desirable  for  ‘each  section.  There 
are  other  useful  lists  and  descriptions, 
and  excellent  advice  on  planting,  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  general  care.  The  descriptions 
given  include  511  varieties.  Altogether 
an  excellent  and  interesting  book  for  any 
rose  lover.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  ;  251  pages,  includ¬ 
ing  a  copious  index,  and  25  full  page  il¬ 
lustrations  in  color  and  sepia  ;  price  $3. 


“You  are  certain,”  asked  the  elderly 
lady  of  the  florist,  “that  this  young  cen¬ 
tury  plant  will  bloom  in  100  years  from 
now?”  “Positive,”  said  the  florist.  “If 
it  doesn’t,  bring  it  back.” — London  Mail. 


What  impression 

does  your  farm  make? 

You  take  a  lot  of  pride  in  your  farm.  You  like  to  have  passers-by  say: 
“That’s  a  prosperous  looking  place.”  There’s  satisfaction,  too,  in  know¬ 
ing  your  property  will  fetch  a  good  price  in  case  you  ever  want  to  sell- 
This  in  itself  is  reason  enough  for  keeping  up  your  place.  And  nothing 
adds  so  much  to  the  appearance  and  value  of  a  farm  as  freshly  painted 
buildings,  protected  by  attractive,  colorful,  weather-tight  roofs. 

For  your  home  a  roof  of  Barrett  Shingles.  Their  soft  colors  give  you 
a  roof  that  blends  with  the  landscape  and  harmonizes  with  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  your  house.  For  barn,  garage,  implement  shed — Barrett 
Roll  Roofing  (Plain-Surfaced  and  Mineral-Surfaced).  Barrett  Roofs  will 
add  to  the  value  and  salability  of  your  farm. 

Lasting  Protection  :  Weather-tight,  fire  resisting,  no  patching, 
no  painting — a  Barrett  Roof  is  practically  indestructible — off  your 
mind  for  good  and  all. 

Sound  Economy  :  The  first  cost  is  low,  and  Barret  Roofings — 
Shingles  or  Roll — are  easy  and  economical  to  lay.  No  skilled  labor 
is  needed. 

Call  on  the  nearest  roofing  dealer.  Ask  him  to  show  you  Barrett 
Roofings.  (Leading  dealers  have  them.)  He  will  gladly  cooperate 
with  you  in  working  out  your  roofing  problem. 


Send  for  Interesting  Free  Booklets 

Send  us  your  address  and  we  will  mail  you,  absolutely  free,  a  series 
of  booklets  that  give  valuable  facts  about  our  different  types  of  roofing. 
These  books  also  describe  other  products  of  great  money-saving  value. 
Drop  us  a  postal  card  or  brief  letter — today  ! 


Your  Choice  of  Six  Styles 


Everlastic 

Smooth-Surfaced  Roofing 

The  most  popular  of  plain-sur¬ 
faced  roll  roofing.  Made  of  best 
grade  roofing  -  felt,  thoroughly 
saturated  with  high-grade  water¬ 
proofing  material.  Under  surface 
is  protected  by  rot-proof  seal- 
back.  Tough,  pliable,  elastic, 
durable  and  low  in  price.  Easy  to 
lay.  Nalls  and  cement  in  each  roll. 


Everlastic 

Mineral-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  beautiful  and  enduring  roll 
roofing.  Mineral-surfaced  in  red, 
green,  or  blue-black.  Has  rot- 
proof  seal  -  back.  Nails  and 
cement  in  each  roll.  Very  popu¬ 
lar  for  bungalows,  cottages, 
garages  and  all  farm  buildings. 


Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 

These  "Giants"  for  wear  and 
service  are  handsome  enough  for 
the  expensive  home,  economical 
enough  for  small  farm  house  or 
cottage.  Their  weather  side  is 
mineral  -  surfaced  in  beautiful 
shades  of  red.  green,  or  blue 
black.  This  fadeless  mineral 
surface  resists  fire  and  never  needs 
painting.  Their  base  is  extra 
heavy  roofing  -  felt  thoroughly 
waterproofed.  Because  of  this  ex¬ 
tra-thick,  extra-rigid  base,  these 
shingles  can  be  laid  right  over 
the  old  roof — a  big  saving  on  re- 
roofing  jobs.  Size  8x12%  inches. 
Ara  laid  easily  and  without  waste. 


Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Mineral-surfaced  in  red.  green, 
or  blue-black.  Base  of  best  grade 


roofing-felt.  These  shingles  are 
staunchly  weatherproof,  fire-re¬ 
sisting  and  need  no  painting. 
Size  8x12%  inches. 


Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

Four  shingles  to  a  strip.  Min¬ 
eral-surfaced  in  red.  green,  or 
blue-black.  Two  sizes — 10  inches 
and  12>/4  inches  deep,  both  32 
inches  long.  The  12>/ls-inch  Mul- 
ti- Shingle,  laid  4  inches  to  the 
weather,  gives  three-ply  root — 
the  10-inch  gives  two-ply  roof. 


Everlastic 

Octagonal  Strip  Shingles 

The  latest  in  strip  shingles. 
Mineral-surfaced  in  red,  green,  or 
blue-black.  Afford  novel  designs 
by  interchanging  red  strips  with 
green,  or  red  strips  with  blue- 
black. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  i>aid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


REMEMBER  this!  Suppose  the  road  leading  to 
your  farm  needs  repairs  and  the  town  author¬ 
ities  do  not  fix  it.  Without  any  orders  you  turn  out 
and  fix  the  road  and  then  send  a  hill  for  the  work. 
You  cannot  collect  payment  unless  you  can  prove 
that  you  were  ordered  or  authorized  to  do  the  work. 
This  may  seem  an  injustice  to  you,  but  anyone  can 
see  what  it  would  lead  to  if  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
could  go  out  as  they  saw  fit,  do  public  work  with¬ 
out  orders,  and  then  make  the  public  pay  for  it. 
This  ought  to  be  clear,  yet  we  have  dozens  of  cases 
where  farmers  have  worked  the  road  without  au¬ 
thority  and  then  claimed  payment  for  labor. 

* 

N  the  rural  school  bill  fight  last  Winter  there  were 
several  diehards  in  the  Legislature  who  under¬ 
took  to  defy  the  sentiment  of  their  people,  and  who 
supported  the  bill  up  to  the  last  "moment.  One  of 
the  leaders  in  this  little  group  was  Hon.  J.  Arthur 
Brooks  of  Madison  County.  It  was  clear  that  the 
country  people  of  Madison  were  opposed  to  the  bill 
--a  large  majority  of  them  at  least.  Mr.  Bx-ooks 
insisted  that  public  sentiment  had  changed  iix  his 
favoi-,  and  he  continued  to  support  the  bill.  There 
has  always  been  a  question  about  the  duty  of  a 
public  man  in  such  a  case.  Shall  he  do  as  his  peo¬ 
ple  demand,  or  shall  he  stand  up  and  defy  them  in 
case  his  own  personal  feeling  is  against  their  judg¬ 
ment?  Mr.  Brooks  chose  the  latter  course,  and  lie 
must  now  take  the  consequences.  He  declines  to 
run  again,  and  will  not,  therefoi-e,  be  in  the  next 
Legislature.  It  is  evident  that  John  W.  Gates  of 
Chittenango  will  represent  Madison  County  at  Al¬ 
bany.  Mr.  Gates  is  "out  and  out  against  the  school 
hill.”  We  rather  regret  that  Mr.  Brooks  did  not 
run  in  the  primary  and  give  the  friends  of  the  bill  a 
chance  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  It  would  not 
have  been  a  serious  job  to  count  them.  They  would 
have  been  counted  out.  All  over  the  State,  in  rural 
communities,  the  school  bill  will  play  a  great  part  in 
selecting  candidates  for  the  Legislature  Mr.  Lattin 
of  Orleans  County  will  have  serious  opposition.  A 
movement  has  been  started  against  Mr.  Kirtland  of 
Cattaraugus,  and  several  others  ai*e  under  suspicion. 
When  the  bill  was  first  introduced  we  were  told  that 
farmers  would  soon  get  over  their  opposition  to  it. 
That  is  not  in  evidence  yet.  The  opposition  is 
growing  stronger  and  better  organized  every  day. 

* 

E  would  like  reports  fi-om  any  who  are  fruit¬ 
ing  the  Rockhill  strawberry.  Last  year  in 
most  cases  it  failed  as  an  “everbearer.”  A  few  re¬ 
ports  indicated  a  small  crop  last  August,  but  in  most 
cases  it  gave  no  more  indication  of  fruiting  like  a 
Fall  bearer  than  Howard  or  Marshall.  What  is  it 
doing  now?  It  may  turn  out  to  be  a  superior  June 
bearer,  or  it  may  come  back  as  an  August  producer. 
It  failed  badly  last  year.  What  is  it  doing  now? 

* 

VER  the  line,  in  Canada,  the  people  ai-e  having 
much  the  same  trouble  over  extravagant  public 
expenses  that  we  are  facing  in  this  couiitx-y.  Educa¬ 
tors,  judges,  politicians,  all  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  spending  public  money,  are  demanding  in¬ 
creased  appi-opriations,  higher  salaries  and  bigger 
spending  money  everywhere.  A  member  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Senate  puts  it  this  way : 

There  is  nothing  but  a  demand  for  further  expendi¬ 
ture,  increased  salaries,  etc.  The  cure  for  this  must, 
come  from  agitation  outside.  As  long  as  the  population 
of  Canada  is  quiescent,  the  politicians  will  keep  on  in 
their  old  way.  If  some  organization,  quite  independent 
of  political  parties,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  agi¬ 
tating  for  economy  and  a  cessation  of  abuses,  the  peo¬ 
ple  might  be  aroused  sufficiently  to  frighten  the  poli¬ 
ticians  into  changing  their  ways.  If  there  is  not  some 
big  movement  among  the  people  we  are  simply  going  to 
drift,  and  add  to  our  public  debt  fifty  millions  a  year, 


making  it  impossible  to  have  any  reduction  of  the  op¬ 
pressive  taxation  that  we  are  all  laboring  under. 

In  a  vei*y  much  larger  way  the  same  is  true  of  this 
country.  Our  public  men,  for  the  most  part,  are 
frightened  half  to  death  by  any  noisy  crowd,  how¬ 
ever  small.  Most  of  them  have  less  courage  than  a 
canary  bird  to  stand  up  and  make  a  fight  for  real 
economy  and  constructive  legislation.  The  so-called 
party  leaders  are  not  as  useful  as  wooden  men  in 
leadership  and  moral  power.  There  must  be  some 
outside,  independent  foi-ce,  if  we  are  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  expense.  We  believe  the  Rural  School 
Impx-ovement  Society,  if  it  can  be  fully  organized  in 
evei’y  school  district,  will  give  us  the  foundation  fox- 
just  such  an  independent  army  as  is  now  needed. 

* 

^  I  have  been  reading  "Hope  Farm  Notes”  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  May  17,  and  note  your  reference  to  the  man 
who  had  little  else  at  home  than  "a  mortgage,  a  scolding 
wife  and  a  crippled  baby.”  I  am  moved  to  suggest  that 
if,  after  working  out  of  doors  under  the  wonderful  sky 
and  with  nature  all  around  him  during  the  day,  he  had 
gone  straight  into  the  house,  called  his  wife’s  attention 
to  the  beautiful  sunset,  taken  from  her  the  crippled 
baby  and  attended  to  the  hundred  and  one  things  that 
she  was  doing  just  at  that  time,  so  she  could  have  taken 
10  minutes  to  draw  "from  that  wonderful  picture  such 
an  exultation  of  soul,”  he  would  have  improved  condi¬ 
tions  around  his  home  sufficiently  to  pay  off  the  mort¬ 
gage.  A.  H.  j.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

ELL,  that’s  a  suggestion,  at  least,  and  we 
hope  some  of  our  folks  are  in  a  position  to 
try  the  experiment.  We  never  can  tell  until  we  try. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  there  can  be  any- 
scolding  wives  in  the  big  R.  N.-Y.  family,  although 
we  know  of  mortgages  and  sick  babies.  We  also 
know  that  the  glory  of  the  sky  and  the  thought  of 
the  gi-eat  mystei-y  which  lies  beyond  its  glowing  pox- 
tals  will  fit  the  soul  for  great  deeds.  So  if  any  of 
our  readers  must  go  home  to  such  a  trio  as  we  have 
mentioned,  will  he  please  make  his  home  an  experi¬ 
ment  station  and  tell  us  the  result?  There  are  many 
farm  mox-tgages  Avhich  should  be  paid  off. 

* 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  of  H.  P.  Keith, 
page  7S1.  relative  to  the  cost  of  living.  I  notice  the 
contribution  towards  the  church  is  .$12  per  year,  which 
is  one-lmlf  of  1  per  cent  of  the  required  income  of  a 
postal  employe,  and  four-fifths  of  1  per  cent  of  that  of 
a  farm  hand.  I  am  led  to  ask  the  question,  where  does 
the  country  pi-eacher  get  his  living,  and  how  much  is  it? 
llis  calling  and  profession  require  that  he  spend  much 
more  than  the  layman  for  some  things ;  for  instance, 
papers,  magazines,  etc.  Is  the  four-fifths  of  1  per  cent 
contribution  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  country 
church?  Your  paper  is  primarily  a  farm  papei-,  but  the 
contents  and  sentiment  throughout  are  religious,  and  its 
teachings  are  of  a  very  high  order.  I  am  wondering  if 
you  can  do  anything  for  the  poorly  paid  country 
preacher.  G.  E.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 

T  seems  to  be  time  that  the  average  country  man 
has  sadly  neglected  the  rural  church.  If  we 
compare  the  money  spent  by  the  average  family  for 
auto  necessities  and  gas  with  that  given  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  rural  church  we  should  have  some  start¬ 
ling  figures.  It  has  been  a  great  mistake  to  let  the 
rural  church  run  down.  In  the  past  it  supplied  one 
of  the  gi-eatest  essentials  of  true  country  living. 
Nothing  can  ever  quite  take  its  place.  With  the 
coming  of  the  car  many  farmers  have  fox-med  the 
habit  of  dx-iving  past  the  rural  church  and  hasten¬ 
ing  to  the  larger  and  wealthier  congi-egation  in  town. 
Their  theory  seems  to  be  that  in  town  they  may  hear 
better  preaching,  better  music  and  enjoy  more  of  the 
religious  feeling  that  comes  to  a  crowd.  It  is  much 
the  same  argument  as  that  offei-ed  by  people  who 
seek  to  abandon  the  home  district  school  and  group 
all  the  childi*en  in  town.  The  argument  is  plausi¬ 
ble,  but  it  fails  when  we  consider  the  deeper  mean¬ 
ing  of  country  home  life.  Roth  the  rural  church 
and  the  rui-al  school  are  essential  parts  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  social  life,  and  they  should  come  fix-st  in  any 
estimates  of  family  expenses  for  public  mattei-s. 
Both  the  imral  church  and  the  rural  school  offer 
wonderful  opportunities  for  the  devoted  band  of 
public  woi-kers  to  be  found  in  every  country  neigh¬ 
borhood.  They  are  usually  busy  women  who  work 
without  money,  without  public  recognition  and  with¬ 
out  hope  of  material  reward,  to  keep  alive  the  true 
spirit  of  religion  and  a  reverence  for  education. 
They  are  the  ti-ue  nation-builders,  and  are  entitled 
to  all  the  support  we  can  ever  give  them. 

* 

HE  poultrymen  ai-e  "culling.”  That  means 
throwing  out  the  hens  that  do  not  lay  as  they 
should.  Arrest  the  hen  off  the  nest!  That  is  the 
slogan  for  the  henhouse.  Dairymen  are  urged  to 
cut  out  the  robber  cows.  These  are  the  cattle  first 
at  the  gi-ain  bin  and  last  at  the  milk  pail.  And  now 
the  fruit  growers  are  moving  against  the  drone  trees. 
There  are  such  trees  in  every  orchai-d.  Sometimes 
they  are  wrong  varieties,  not  suited  to  the  soil  and 
conditions;  sometimes  they  are  pooi-ly  grown,  or 


located  in  wet  spots.  At  any  rate,  they  do  not  pay 
for  their  room,  and  should  come  out.  Orchard  men 
are  moving  against  them.  Llere  is  one  report  from 
the  Hudson  Valley: 

We  have  been  practicing  what  I  have  been  preaching, 
"to  get  rid  of  all  trees  that  do  not  genex-ally  pay,”  and 
have  dug  out  all  our  Kieffers,  Spitzenbergs,  and  those 
not  bearing  this  year  of  Wealthy.  Grimes  and  some 
others,  together  with  40  each  of  Bartlett  and  Clapp. 
All  strong,  healthy  trees,  under  20  years  old,  or,  I 
inight  say.  about  20.  Some  eay  this  takes  nerve.  I  call 
it,  however,  just  good  business  sense.  We  are  not  going 
out  of  business,  as  we  are  planting  more  than  we  are 
taking  out,  beside  grafting  over  a  lot. 

It  does  require  nerve  to  take  out  strong,  healthy 
trees,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  the  most  businesslike 
thing  to  do  when  we  know  a  tree  does  not  pay.  One 
of  the  hardest  things  the  fruit  grower  has  to  do  is  to 
cut  out  “fillers”  after  it  is  evident  that  they  are  too 
big  for  their  place.  We  know  they  ai-e  good  for 
many  crops  of  good  fruit,  yet  they  have  begun  to 
reach  out  and  interfere  with  the  permanent  trees. 
It  is  hard  to  cut  them  out,  but  it  must  be  done  if  we 
ai-e  to  look  to  the  future.  The  drone  tree  must  go ! 

* 

it  with  flowers!”  The  constant  repetition 

O  of  that  advice — holding  it  right  up  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people— has  been  the  salvation  of  the 
florists’  trade.  The  advertiser  must  appeal  to  the 
emotional  side  of  the  public.  The  so-called  “pocket- 
book  nerve”  connects  with  the  mind  and  eye.  The 
Society  of  American  Florists  is  planning  to  use  one 
million  dollars  for  advertising  the  general  use  of 
flowers.  Sooner  or  later  the  apple  growers  will  be 
obliged  to  follow  this  example;  raise  a  good-sized 
fund,  invent  a  popular  slogan  and  keep  it  right  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  public:  Some  of  the  apple 
growers  of  the  West  are  now  advertising  their 
particular  brand  of  apples,  but  what  is  needed  most 
is  a  general  advertising  campaign  to  make  the  pub¬ 
lic  realize  the  host  of  good  qualities  tucked  away 
under  the  skin  of  a  good  apple  And  another,  simi¬ 
lar  campaign  is  needed  to  help  the  potato.  Sales  of 
that  vegetable  are  falling  off  through  the  use  of 
substitutes  such  as  macai-oni,  l-ice,  cornmeal,  etc. 
Some  of  the  doctors  are  helping  this  along  in  their 
present  craze  against  starchy  foods.  The  potato  is, 
as  it  ever  has  been,  the  best  food  of  that  class,  and 
a  campaign  to  make  the  public  understand  it  is 
needed. 

* 

I  am  in  the  poultry  business,  also  keep  four  cows. 

I  buy  practically  all  my  feed,  as  my  aci-eage  will  not 
permit  of  growing  much,  although  I  have  two  acres  of 
wheat  which  looks  excellent.  I  wish  to  get  this  two 
acres  into  Alfalfa  this  Summer  and  as  the  present 
prospects  are  that  the  wheat  will  not  be  off  before 
near  August,  I  am  of  mind  to  cut  this  wheat  for  cow 
hay  in  order  to  get  the  Alfalfa  in.  As  the  cutting 
would  cost  me  about  $8  with  a  binder,  and  $8  or  $10 
for  thrashing,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  use  it  for  hay,  taking  all  into  consideration?  When 
should  wheat  be  cut  for  hay,  or  rather  at  what  stage? 

New  York.  c.  J.  w. 

NDER  such  circumstances  we  advise  cutting  the 
wheat  when  the  grains  are  just  forming  in  the 
head,  and  curing  it  for  hay.  That  is  what  we  do 
with  rye,  and  wheat  makes  a  far  better  hay.  Such 
a  course  will  enable  you  to  fit  that  land  pi-operly 
for  Alfalfa.  The  grain  and  the  straw  will  not  be 
worth  enough  more  than  the  hay  to  pay  the  cost  of 
binding  and  thrashing.  A  lai-ge  proportion  of  our 
eastern-grown  small  gi-ain  might  well  be  handled 
in  this  way.  When  cut  for  hay  you  will  get  the 
feeding  value  of  both  grain  and  stalks,  and  the  sav¬ 
ing  on  the  thrasher’s  bill  will  be  considei-able.  This 
may  not  be  true  where  large  yields  of  small  grain 
ai-e  grown,  but  in  most  cases  of  small  acreage  it  is 
the  wisest  plan. 


Brevities 

The  breaking  of  one  contract  will  not  justify  you  in 
breaking  another. 

Yes,  sir,  the  slave  of  debt  is  often  a  happier  man 
than  the  slave  of  money. 

Well,  Nature  seems  to  be  attending  to  any  over¬ 
production  thus  far  this  year. 

The  latest  suggestion  is  to  deport  any  foreigner  who 
does  not  take  out  his  first  citizenship  papers  inside  of 
one  year  after  reaching  this  country. 

A  reader  tells  us  how  he  bought  a  piece  of  ground 
with  a  guarantee  that  the  stumps  had  all  been  pulled, 
and  the  ground  graded.  After  a  heavy  rain  it  was 
found  that  soil  had  been  dumped  over  the  stumps,  with¬ 
out  pulling  them.  The  rain  washed  the  secret  clean. 

About  this  time  thousands  of  acres  of  gi-een  rye  will 
be  plowed  under  for  green  manure.  Always  roll  or 
pack  the  soil  hard  after  such  plowing.  If  the  furrows 
are  left  open  and  loose  after  turning  under  the  rye  air 
will  work  in,  the  rye  will  sour  and  prevent  the  proper 
rise  of  water  from  below. 
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A  Snag  in  the  Milk  Conference 

THE  report  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Fifteen,  held  on  May  24,  gave  dairy¬ 
men  a  thrill  of  hope  in  that  the  members  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  on  a  common  price  standard,  and  on 
a  price  of  $2.33  per  100  lbs.  for  Class  1  June  milk. 
This  is  an  increase  of  47  cents  over  the  May  price. 
In  order  to  remove  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
price-cutting,  the  other  groups  accepted  the  pool 
multiple  price  plan  so  that  all  could  figure  prices  on 
the  same  common  basis  and  avoid  price  disputes. 
On  a  roll  call  every  member  of  the  committee  voted 
for  the  $2.33  price  for  June. 

Three  days  later  the  price  committee  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  Association  met  in  New  York  and  adopt¬ 
ed  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  action  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  representing  the  five  groups  of  producers,  taken  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  May  24,  1924,  in  recommending  for  the 
present  the  multiple  price  plan,  and  we  also  endorse 
the  recommendation  of  the  said  five  groups,  namely, 
that  for  the  month  of  June  Claes  I  milk  be  offered  at 
$2.33  per  100  lbs.  with  the  usual  differentials. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Non-pooling  Asso¬ 
ciation  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  approve  and  adopt  the 
action  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  representing  the 
five  groups  of  producers  taken  at  their  meeting  held  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  May  24  last,  in  recommending  the  pres¬ 
ent  multiple  price  plan  and  the  recommendation  of  said 
Committee  of  Fifteen  that  for  the  month  of  June  Class 
No.  1  milk  be  offered  at  $2.33  per  100  lbs.,  with  the 
usual  differentials. 

The  representatives  of  the  independent  groups 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  approve  the  action  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  representing  the  five  groups 
of  producers,  taken  at  their  meeting  held  at  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  May  24  last.  in  recommending  the  present  multiple 
price  plan  and  the  recommendation  of  said  Committee 
of  Fifteen  that  for  the  month  of  June  Class  No.  1  milk 
be  offered  at  $2.33  per  100  lbs.,  with  the  usual  differ¬ 
entials. 

The  representatives  of  the  Eastern  States  sent  as¬ 
surances  that  the  $2.33  price  for  June  would  be 
maintained. 


It  was  then  discovered  through  the  New  York 
Milk  Conference  Board  that  the  League  pool  had 
already  given  out  its  price,  and  that  its  June  price 
was  substantially  the  same  as  for  May,  except  that 
Class  3  was  reduced  10  cents  per  100  lbs.,  the  Class 
1  price  being  $1.86.  On  inquiry  Mr.  Slocum  said 
they  had  sent  out  the  price  on  May  23.  This  was 
the  day  before  the  League  members  voted  in  the 
committee  for  the  $2.33  price  for  June.  He  thought 
the  League  members  of  the  committee  knew  that  the 
price  had  gone  out,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistaken 
impression.  Urged  to  reconsider  the  $1.86  price  and 
confirm  his  members  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Slocum 
said  that  he  could  not  do  so,  because  some  of  the 
dealers  had  already  accepted  the  price.  He  also 
said  that  the  price  could  not  be  changed  without  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  other  groups  will  have  no  choice  but  to  follow 
the  price  set  for  the  pool  volume  of  milk. 

This  experience  will  mean  at  least  a  million  dol- 
lai’s  loss  to  the  farmers  who  supply  New  York  City 
with  milk  alone  for  the  month  of  June.  Every  dairy¬ 
man  can  figure  his  own  loss  at  1  cent  a  quart.  Just 
when  our  hopes  were  turned  to  a  new  order  of 
things  this  disappointment  comes  as  a  discouraging 
and  disheartening  blow.  We  appeal  to  dairymen, 
however,  not  to  despair  or  to  give  up.  The  darker 
the  cloud  the  nearer  we  are  to  sunshine.  This  dairy 
muddle  will  yet  be  cleared  up.  There  is  now  ample 
time  to  prepare  for  the  July  price.  Work  will  begin 
on  it  at  once.  Dairymen  will  be  advised  of  every 
step  and  every  important  factor  in  it.  The  commit¬ 
tee  meets  June  7.  Its  members  are  the  hired  men 


After  a  lengthy  discussion  as  to  the  relative  mer¬ 
its  of  the  different  price  systems,  Mr.  Halliday  of¬ 
fered  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  The  price  of  milk  has  reached  such  a  low 
point  that  its  production  cannot  be  carried  on  profit¬ 
ably,  thus  depreciating  values  of  farms,  cattle  and 
equipment,  and  causing  great  hardship  and  financial 
distress,  and 

Whereas,  This  committee  representing  the  various 
existing  groups  of  dairymen  was  created  to  recommend 
some  plan  that  may  save  from  disaster  the  dairy  inter¬ 
ests  contributory  to  the  New  York  milk  market,  there¬ 
fore  he  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that 
all  milk  be  sold  by  all  groups  on  the  same  price  plan, 
and  at  present  such  plan  be  the  so-called  multiple-price 
plan ;  and  he  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  recommends  to  the  va¬ 
rious  organizations  of  dairymen  supplying  the  metro¬ 
politan  market  that  said  organizations  offer  Class  I 
milk  of  the  producers  for  the  month  of  June,  1924,  at 
$2.33  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  Grade  B  milk  in  the 
200-210-mile  zone,  with  the  usual  differentials. 

Tlie  approval  was  uuanimous.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  committee  will  be  on  June  7,  2  p.  in.,  standard 
time,  at  Hotel  Utica. 


Figuring  the  Soldier’s  Bonus 

NOW  that  Congress  has  voted  the  bonus  or  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  soldiers,  the  next  step  is  to 
figure  what  is  coming  to  each  one.  The  payment  is 
in  the  form  of  paid-up  life  insurance,  with  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  borrowing  on  it  under  certain  conditions. 
General  Frank  T.  Hines,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Vet¬ 
erans’  Bureau,  has  issued  instructions  for  figuring 
the  amount  due. 


The  Director  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  the  25 
per  cent  increase  to  be  added  to  the  adjusted  service 
credit  before  applying  as  a  net  single  premium  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  endowment  insurance  as  called  for  by  the  act, 
has  already  been  incorporated  in  the  factor  and  should 
not  be  added  to  the  adjusted  service  credit  before  mul¬ 
tiplying  by  the  factor.  The  table  of  factors  and  in¬ 
structions  follow : 


Factors  to  Determine  the  Amount  of  Paid-up  20-Year 
Endowment  Insurance  Purchased  by  the  Adjusted 
Service  Credit,  as  Defined  in  Sec.  201  of  the  Act. 


Age  Factor 

20  .  2.545 

21  .  2.544 

22  .  2.542 

23  .  2,540 

24  .  2.539 

25  .  2.537 

26  .  2.535 

27  .  2.532 

28  .  2.530 

29  .  2.527 

30  .  2.524 

33 . . .  2.521 

32  .  2.517 

33  .  2.513 

34  .  2.509 

35  .  2.504 

36  .  2.498 

37  .  2.492 

38  .  2.485 

39  .  2.478 

40  .  2.470 

41  .  2.460 

42  .  2.450 


Age 

F actor 

43 ... . 

2  439 

44 . 

.  2.426 

45 . 

.  2.413 

46 . 

.  2.398 

47 . 

. .  2.381 

48.  . 

49 . 

.  2.345 

50 . 

.  2.324 

51 . 

.  2.302 

52 . 

. .  2.279 

53 . 

.  2.254 

54 . 

.  2.228 

55 . 

2  201 

56 . 

.  2.172 

57 . 

.  2.143 

58 . 

.  2.113 

59 . 

.  2  082 

60 . 

. .  2.050 

61 . 

.  2.018 

62 . 

.  1.986 

63 . 

1  954 

64 . 

.  1.921 

65 . 

.  1.889 

Instructions. — Allow  $1  per  day  for  each  day  of  home 
service  and  $1.25  per  day  for  each  day  of  foreign  ser¬ 
vice.  Deduct  $(50  from  this  sum.  Multiply  this  re¬ 
mainder  by  the  factor  opposite  the  age  nearest  birthday 
to  date  certificate  is  issued.  The  factor  includes  the 
25  per  cent  increase,  and  this  increase  should  not  oe 
added  to  the  adjusted  service  credit  before  multiplying 
by  the  factor. 

EXAMPLE 


Age  at  date  of  issue .  33  years 

Home  service  .  380  days 

Overseas  service  .  100  days 

(180—60)  X  $1.00= $120 
100  X  1.25=  125 


$245  Adjusted  service  credit 
X  2.513  Factor  at  age  33 


$615  Adjusted  service  certificate 


A  New  York  District  School  Meeting 


of  the  dairy  industry,  and  farmers  have  always  had 
a  remedy  for  the  hired  man  who  repeatedly  fell 
down  on  his  job. 

At  the  meeting  at  the  Utica  Hotel  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
on  May  24,  communications  were  received  from  Mr. 
C.  F.  Bigler,  president-secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Holstein  Association,  containing  the  following 
resolution : 

Whereas,  In  conference  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  May  14, 
1924,  five  groups  of  milk  producers  elected  a  committee 
and  agreed  to  meet  May  24  and  formulate  plans  for  es¬ 
tablishing  a  basic  price  for  milk,  therefore  he  it 

Resolved,  That  the  breeders  of  Holstein-Friesian  cat¬ 
tle  in  New  York  State,  assembled  at  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
urgently  request  this  committee  to  formulate  such  plans 
as  will  insure  uniform  prices  by  all  groups  selling  milk 
to  distributors. 

It  was  agreed  that  each  association  contribute  $25 
to  the  expenses  of  the  committee,  and  M.  B.  Gar- 
lock  was  elected  treasurer. 

It  was  voted  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  Dairymen’s  League  News,  and 
Non-Pooler  be  invited  to  send  representatives  to 
meetings  of  the  committee ;  that  copies  of  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  minutes  be  furnished  to  these  papers,  and  that 
John  J.  Dillon  and  E.  R.  Eastman  be  made  honorary 
members  of  the  committee. 


Apparently  District  35,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has 
not  allowed  the  spirit  that  animated  the  “Boys  of  ’61” 
to  entirely  perish  of  the  ravages  of  time.  This  is  the 
district  that  gave  the  Union  cause  General  I.  F.  Gatlin 
and  Colonel  Benjamin  F.  Tracy  as  part  of  its  quota  of 
distinguished  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War.  The  former 
lost  a  limb  before  the  defenses  of  Petersburg ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  Harrison 
Administration,  and  to  him  belongs  the  honor  for  the 
initial  impulse  that  resulted  in  the  admirable  naval 
program  afterwards  adopted.  Both  of  these  men  were 
of  agrarian  birth  and  rearing. 

A  large  representation  of  both  sexes  met  for  the 
recent  school  election,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  community  the  occasion  was  observed  as  a 
jubilee.  Four  of  the  district’s  fairest  daughters  dis¬ 
tributed  the  goodies  in  a  manner  well  befitting  queens 
of  the  realm,  while  the  descendants  of  its  illustrious 
sons  ate  and  drank  and  made  merry. 

Frank  Tracy,  son  of  the  former  Secretary,  was  elect¬ 
ed  chairman.  Edgar  Lewis,  who  has  served  the  dis¬ 
trict  as  trustee  for  over  30  years,  was  re-elected,  while 
Minnie  Cairns,  recently  arrived  here  from  Delaware 
County,  but  who  takes  a  royal  interest  in  putting 
through  a  worth-while  school  program,  was  given  the 
collectorship,  and  B.  B.  Hughes,  formerly  of  Kansas, 
retains  the  clerkship. 

A  beautiful  wool  bunting  flag  was  received  and  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  gift  from  Colonel  George  D.  Catlin,  son  of 
the  General  above  mentioned.  m.  h.  c. 

UR  school  reports  are  still  coming  in.  Almost 
without  exception  the  school  meetings  were  the 
largest  ever  held  in  the  district,  and  there  was  a 


genuine  spirit  of  interest  and  good  will.  No  one  ex¬ 
pects  any  miracle  or  spectacular  jump  to  perfection 
in  the  management  of  the  rural  schools.  It  will  be 
slow  work  in  many  places,  but  the  results  will  be 
sure.  Much  will  be  done  this  year,  and  more  next. 
The  foundation  of  all  is  a  better  community  spirit 
and  local  pride  in  the  school.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
has  been  started  in  a  great  majority  of  the  school 
districts.  It  must  be  done  through  local  influences 
— it  cannot  be  forced  upon  the  district  by  any  out¬ 
side  group  or  by  any  new  law.  Most  of  the  new 
school  bills  that  have  been  recently  proposed  violate 
the  first  principles  of  home  rule  by  ignoring  the 
wishes  of  rural  people.  We  must,  first  of  all,  gain 
the  confidence  and  good  will  of  local  people.  The 
best  way  to  gain  such  confidence  and  good  will  is 
through  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
District  branches  are  being  formed  every  day.  Has 
your  district  organized  yet?  Organize!  Help  out! 
Write  to  D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  R.  1. 


The  Cost  of  Farm  Life 

I  am  interested  in  the  statement  on  page  791  regard¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  living  of  a  farm  hand  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  I  think  these  figures  given  are  nearly  correct. 
However,  I  will  give  you  a  few  facts  as  they  appear  in 
this  vicinity.  In  the  first  place,  the  farmers  as  a  rule 
are  doing  as  little  as  possible,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  labor.  Many  of  them  are  doing  just  what 
they  can  do  themselves,  and  some  are  not  putting  in  any 
crops  more  than  a  few  potatoes  and  a  garden  just  for 
their  own  consumption.  They  make  their  hay  and  keep 
from  two  to  eight  cows,  and  some  of  them  are  keeping 
sheep.  There  are  a  few  still  selling  milk ;  they  are 
milking  from  10  to  20  cows  and  are  offering  for  wages 
$2  per  day  and  board,  but  are  unable  to  get  the  help  at 
that.  The  help  (if  they  could  get  it),  would  begin 
work  at  7  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  stop  at  5  o’clock, 
while  the  farmer  starts  his  work  around  5  o’clock,  and 
he  is  lucky  if  he  is  through  by  7  at  night,  so  it  seems 
to  me  the  farmer  should  receive  at  least  $2.80  per  day 
for  his  labor,  over  and  above  his  board.  That  would 
be  at  the  same  rate  he  is  offering  for  help,  and  then  he 
has  all  the  worry  and  the  wear  and  tear,  while  the 
laborer  has  nothing  to  worry  about,  only  to  get  his 
money.  There  was  some  wood  being  cut  in  this  vicinity 
this  past  Winter.  The  farmer  who  grew  the  wood  and 
paid  taxes  on  it  for  at  least  40  years  was  paid  $1.50 
per  cord,  standing,  and  it  cost  for  getting  it  cut  $3  per 
cord ;  in  other  words,  the  man  who  cut  it  got  twice  as 
much  as  the  man  who  grew  it,  and  it  took  the  man  to 
grow  the  cord  of  wood  40  to  50  years,  and  the  man 
who  cut  it  only  a  few  hours.  Apples  were  selling  in 
this  vicinity  last  Fall  at  a  very  low  price;  around  75c 
to  $1  per  barrel.  A  few  with  very  nice  apples  might 
have  got  a  little  better  than  that.  It  seems  to  me  the 
farmer  as  a  rule  is  the  poorest  paid  man  of  any  class, 
when  he  should  be  the  best,  for  everything  comes  from 
the  brown  soil.  h.  C.  near. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


What  Do  You  Think  of  Crop  Surveys? 

In  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the  weekly  farm  publica¬ 
tions  the  artist  has  conjured  up  a  sketch  of  an  impos¬ 
sible  looking  contrivance  which  would  seem  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  tractor  equipped  with  a  wireless  receiving  set. 
The  old  farmer  is  driving  this  monstrosity  across  a  field 
at  a  reckless  pace,  and  yelling  to  his  hired  man: 
“Rome  says  the  world’s  potato  patch  is  too  big  already, 
John;  we’ll  have  to  plant  corn  instead.”  This  picture 
is  followed  by  an  article  making  a  lame  attempt  to  tell 
what  a  wonderful  help  the  government  crop  survey  is 
to  the  farmer.  Now,  that  was  a  great  surprise  to  me. 
I  never  knew  of  any  farmer  receiving  any  benefit  from 
it,,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  he  could.  This  service  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  obtain  statistics  on  acreage  planted,  etc., 
until  the  crop  is  actually  in  the  ground,  and  then  it  is 
too  late  for  anybody  to  shift  from  one  crop  to  another. 

However,  I  can  readily  see  how  this  advance  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  invaluable  to  the  grain,  stock  and  pro¬ 
duce  speculators,  as,  with  fairly  accurate  statistics  to 
work  on,  they  know  just  how  to  handle  the  situation 
when  the  various  crops  come  in.  Therefore,  I  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  service  was  originated 
and  maintained  ostensibly  for  the  farmer,  but  really 
for  the  benefit  of  the  speculators.  My  conclusions  might 
have  been  wrong,  though.  They  generally  are. 

Would  the  subject  be  of  sufficient  importance  and  in¬ 
terest  to  be  spared  space  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  opinions 
of  some  of  your  other  readers  and,  possibly,  editorial 
comment?  Robert  c.  goff. 

New  York. 

It.  N.-Y.— We  think  so.  and  we  will  open  our  columns 
for  brief  statements  and  experiences.  We  think  the 
activities  of  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  help  the 
farmers  are  fairly  subject  to  criticism  or  praise,  pro¬ 
vided  these  can  be  given  without  prejudice  or  partisan 
feeling.  What  do  you  think  of  these  crop  reports? 


Eastern  Apples  Wanted  in  Nebraska 

In  an  article  on  quality  of  Connecticut  apples,  Mr. 
Hollister,  on  page  207,  seems  to  think  the  time  will 
come  when  the  orehardists  of  the  East  will  wake  up  to 
the  marketing  of  their  apples.  One  of  them  is  worth 
more  than  half  a  dozen  of  those  Western  apples.  Oh, 
for  a  Rhode  Island  Greening  or  Baldwin  or  Spitzen- 
berg  or  McIntosh,  just  to  have  one  to  eat!  Do  you 
think  we  get  such  apples  as  I  have  described  here  in 
Omaha?  Never !  I  searched  Omaha  this  Winter  and  last 
Winter  for  Eastern  apples;  would  take  them  by  the 
barrel,  box  or  dozen;  not  one.  Now,  Omaha  is  a  city 
of  250,000  population.  It  lies  about  half  way  between 
New  York  and  Portland,  Ore.,  so  you  have  no  farther 
to  ship  west  than  Oregon  has  to  sinp  east.  Wake  up, 
you  orehardists  of  the  East;  get  in  touch  with  Omaha 
and  other  Western  cities.  Your  apples  are  always  good, 
and  will  bring  better  prices  than  Western  pumpkins. 
The  fact  is,  people  in  this  eonntry  raise  their  children 
and  feed  them  these  Western  apples,  and  children  think 
it  all  right.  Honest,  they  don’t  know  what  a  good  apple 
tastes  like !  n.  e.  white. 

Nebraska. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

Silver  Poplars 

God  wrote  His  loveliest  poem  on  the  day 
He  made  the  first  tall  silver  poplar  tree, 
And  set  it  high  upon  a  pale-gold  hill, 

For  all  the  new  enchanted  earth  to  see. 

I  think  its  beauty  must  have  made  Him 
glad, 

And  that  He  smiled  at  it — and  loved  it 
so — 

Then  turned  in  sudden  sheer  delight,  and 
made 

A  dozen  silver  poplars  in  a  row. 

Mist  green  and  white  against  a  turqoise 

sky,  ... 

A-shimmer  and  a-shine  it  stood  at  noon  ; 
A  misty  silver  loveliness  at  night, 
Breathless  beneath  the  first  small  wistful 
moon. 

And  then  God  made  the  music  of  the 
winds, 

And  set  each  leaf  a-flutter  and  a-thrill — 
Today  I  read  His  poem  word  by  word 
Among  the  silver  poplars  on  the  hill. 

— Grace  Noll  Crowell,  in 
Scribner’s  Magazine, 
sk 

For  the  second  time  in  its  history  the 
American  Bible  Society’s  annual  issue 
has  exceeded  7,000.000  volumes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  at  the  108th  meeting  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  alwayi  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2097.  Girls’  one- 
piece  dress,  with 
round  neck  line  and 
kimono  sleeves  With 
long  sleeve  exten¬ 
sions;  may  be  made 
with  or  without 
apron  front.  Sizes 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  10  years 
requires  3  yds.  of 
30-in.  material.  20 
cents. 


2100.  Over  blouse, 
having  short  kimono 
sleeve  witli  long 
sleeve  extension 
gathered  into  tail¬ 
ored  cuff;  front 
closing  with  jabot 
frill.  Sizes  34,  30, 
38,  40,  42  and  44 

in.  bust.  Size  38 
requires  2%  yds.  36- 
iu.  material.  20 
cents. 


2104.  Misses’  one- 
piece  dress,  may  be 
made  with  short 
sleeve  having  turn¬ 
back  cuff,  or  long 
sleeve  with  exten¬ 
sion  facing.  Sizes 
16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  years  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material.  20 
cents. 


bination  undergar¬ 
ment,  opening  front 
and  back.  Sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  10  years 
requires  2  yds.  of 
30-in.  material.  20 
cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Fashion  Book  and 
Needlework  Instructor,  .Price  35  cents. 


the  society  May  8  in  the  Bible  House. 
Nearly  one-half  of  these  volumes  of  the 
Scriptures  are  demanded  by  the  Orient. 
The  officers  report  an  ever-increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Bible,  which  it  now  circu¬ 
lates  in  more  than  175  languages  and 
dialects,  of  which  100  are  in  the  United 
B  fates. 

5k 

For  warm  weather  wear  we  see  un- 
liued  flannel  suits,  coat  and  skirt,  in  both 
misses’  and  women’s  sizes.  Some  attrac¬ 
tive  plainly  tailored  styles,  both  single 
and  double-breasted  coats,  were  $25.  They 
were  both  white  and  colored,  and  had 
glass  buttons.  Glass  buttons  are  just 


now  a  popular  fashion.  We  also  see 
flannel  suits  made  with  a  long  coat  and 
jumper  dress.  This  is  a  very  practical 
fashion,  for  the  dress  is  useful  without 
the  coat,  which  can  aloo  be  worn  with 
separate  dresses.  Striped  flannel  blazers, 
which  were  in  fashion  thirty-odd  years 
ago,  are  to  have  an  amazing  vogue,  we 
are  told,  and  are  very  gorgeous.  Their 
prices  have  moved  with  the  times ;  those 
we  have  seen  are  $19.50  or  more.  Sum¬ 
mer  felt  hats  are  to  go  with  the  flannels. 
* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  whether  a 
vacuum  cleaner  of  the  motor-driven  'e- 
volving  brush  type  is  more  desirable  than 
other  makes.  Some  users  advised  it, 
others  condemned  it  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  brush  will  wear  out  rugs  or  car¬ 
pets.  We  applied  for  information  to  the 
Tribune  Institute,  the  domestic  science 
department  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
which  has  made  a  study  of  such  appli¬ 
ances,  and  which  gives  the  following 
opinion  : 

To  our  mind  the  case  of  the  motor- 
driven  revolving  brush  versus  the  straight 
vacuum  cleaner  with  the  stationary  or 
traction  driven  brush  is  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  motor-driven  brush  does  better 
work  on  the  lint  type  of  dirt,  and  cleans 


very  thoroughly,  but  suction  is  somewhat 
sacrificed.  For  this  reason  it  is  better 
with  lint  and  heavy  dirt  and  somewhat 
less  satisfactory  with  special  tools  and 
the  long  tube.  It  is  also  heavier  and 
costs  more  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  suction  ma¬ 
chines  do  a  somewhat  better  all  around 
job,  are  more  efficient  with  the  tools  and 
with  the  flour  type  of  dirt,  are  lighter 
and  somewhat  more  reasonable  in  price. 
We  feel  that  these  should  be  fitted  to 
the  Lome  and  the  woman’s  needs  and 
preferences. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  motor-driven 
brush  wears  out  the  carpet  unless  it  is 
allowed  to  go  round  and  round  in  one 
spot  while  one  answers  the  ’phone  or  the 
door  bell.  It  is  true  that  thick,  coarsely- 
woven  rugs  do  yield  more  lint,  but  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  wear  seems  to  be  negligible. 


Rhubarb  and  Raspberry  Marmalade 

One  cup  red  raspberries,  two  cups  rhu¬ 
barb,  three  cups  sugar.  Use  no  water 
and  cook  until  almost  done  before  adding 
sugar.  N.  M. 


Rhubarb  or  Gooseberry  Pie 

One  and  one-half  cups  of  rhubarb  or 
gooseberries,  uncooked ;  one  cup  sugar, 
one-half  cup  seedless  raisins,  one  egg, 
nutmeg  to  taste,  one  even  teaspoon  salt. 
Mix  thoroughly,  bake  with  two  crusts. 
It  takes  less  sugar  if  salt  is  used  with  all 
sour  fruit.  For  elderberry  pie,  add  one 


even  teaspoon  of  salt  to  elderberries.  It 
makes  them  equal  to  huckleberries  for 
pies.  M.  H,  c. 


Uncooked  Chili  Sauce 

One  peck  ripe  tomatoes,  chopped  ;  four 
small  sweet  red  peppers,  chopped  (a  few 
of  seeds)  ;  two  cups  chopped  onion  (use 
coarse  knife  or  grinder).  Mix  into  this 
two  level  cups  salt,  and  drain  over  night 
in  bag.  In  the  morning  add  two  cups 
chopped  celery,  two  cups  sugar  (brown 
preferred),  one  cup  whole  mustard  seed, 
one  teaspoon  powdered  cinnamon,  one 
teaspoon  powdered  clove,  two  quarts  cider 
vinegar.  Ready  to  eat  in  three  days. 
Will  keep  in  crock  or  may  be  put  into 
bottles  or  jam  m.  s.  m. 


Chicago  Hot 

One  peck  ripe  tomatoes  (cut  in  pieces 
and  drain),  two  cups  chopped  celery,  two 
cups  chopped  onion,  one  cup  grated  horse¬ 
radish,  one-half  cup  mustard  seed,  two 
cups  sugar,  two  red  peppers  (chopped 
fine),  two-thirds  cup  salt,  two  tablespoons 
each  mixed  spices,  cloves,  cinnamon,  all¬ 
spice,  four  cups  vinegar.  Mix  cold  and 
put  in  stone  jar.  mrs.  p.  k.  c. 


No  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  truth. — 
Francis  Bacon. 


If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 

To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work. 

— Shakespeare. 


Household  experts  tell  us  that 
the  average  housewife  walks 
miles  and  spends  years  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  meals  for  the  family. 
It  is  an  everyday  task,  year  in 
and  year  out,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  health  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of  women  is  only  too  well- 
known. 

Coal  stoves  and  wood  stoves  are 
insistent  in  their  demands  for 
fuel  and  attention.  Hard  to  keep 
going  and  messy  to  clean. 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook- 
stove  burns  kerosene  —  clean 
and  odorless.  It  is  practically 


automatic  in  its  operation,  and 
delivers  a  wide  range  of  heat — 
bakes,  broils,  boils,  roasts  and 
toasts.  It  eliminates  coal,  dirt 
and  ashes.  It  adds  immeasura¬ 
bly  to  personal  comfort  because 
it  keeps  the  kitchen  cool. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate 
the  particular  model  which  you 
like  best,  and  which  you  will 
find  in  his  store.  Remember 
that  eachNewPerfection  model, 
whether  it  be  the  famous  Blue 
Chimney  or  the  fast-as-gas  Sup- 
erfex,  represents  the  utmost  in 
cooking  satisfaction  at  its  price. 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  BROADWAY 
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She  Plays  Safe  and  Cool  in 
ZEPHERIZED 


Knit  Underwear 


Light  in  weight  and  BLEACHED,  it 
absorbs  perspiration  very  quickly, 
dries  rapidly,  ventilates  the  skin 
but  protects  from  chill — keeps  the 
body  comfortable  in  hot  weather. 

The  very  elastic  knit  fabric  gives  perfect 
freedom  for  every  form  of  exercise.  Easily 
washed — no  ironing. 

Made  in  white  or  pastel  colors,  two- 
piece  or  union  suit,  for  men,  women 
and  children. 


Free  sample  of  fabric  and  u  Zepherized 
Home  Tests’*  folder  on  request  to — 


Roy  A.  Cheney, 

Sec’y, 

65  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


gRWEAR 


ASSOCIATED  KNIT  UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA 


barber  uses  is  the 
clipper  to  use  at  home 


Send  for  the  Head  Barber’s  booklet : 
“How  to  Use  Clippers.” 


BROWN  SHARPE  Mfd.Co. 

Providence,  R.I..  U.S.  A, 


Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.I. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  new 
booklet,  " How  to  Use  Clippers 

Name . . . . 

/ Iddress . . . . . . . . 

City . — .  State - 


R.N.-Y.6-7  24 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks 

For  Tender  Feet 

If  your  feet  are  tender  and  you  want 
to  enjoy  real  foot  comfort,  tryjhese 
Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks, 
not  dyed  or  bleached.  Just 
as  they  come  from  the  mill. 

Give  twice  the  wear  of  dyed 
stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  a  sample  pair,  95  cents 

for  half  dozen,  or  $1.80  for 
dozen.  Prices  west  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  $1.90  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe. 

Natural  Yarn  Hosiery 
Mills 

FLEETWOOD,  PA 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Juet  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com* 
prises  a  4,  4 y2  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
baih  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


Another  Summer  Kitchen 

For  five  years  I  lived  in  a  house  with 
a  long  open  front  shed  adjoining  the 
kitchen  and  connecting  with  the  barn— a 
fashion  very  common  in.  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  north  of  Connecticut.  _  In 
this  shed,  opening  from  the  “real”  kitch¬ 
en.  was  a  Summer  kitchen  which  was 
such  a  cool,  delightful  place  to  work  in 
that  Mrs.  Spencer’s  letter  on  page  764 
immediately  brings  it  to  mind.  A  floor 
had  been  laid  by  the  former  owner  of  the 
house — a  carpenter — and  a  light  frame, 
a  sort  of  magnified  “canopy,”  had  been 
built  of  lath  and  covered,  top  and  sides, 
with  mosquito  netting,  which  effectively 
excluded  the  flies,  but  let  in  every  wan¬ 
dering  breeze,  and  a  pleasant  diffused 
light  without  direct  sunlight.  A  wood 
stove  (in  these  days  one  would  have  an 
oil  stove),  a  shelf  or  two,  cooking  uten¬ 
sils  and  a  chair  completed  the  furnish¬ 
ings,  for  it  was  a  little  place,  just  about 
the  size  of  Mrs.  Spencer’s,  I  fancy.  There 
were  no  paint  or  windows  to  clean — noth¬ 
ing  to  clean  except  the  floor !  Dishes 
were  washed  in  the  “big  kitchen,”  and 
our  Summer  meals  were  often  eaten  there 
too — breakfast  always,  as  I  remember, 
since  it.  was  tireless  and  free  from  kitch¬ 
en  odors.  I  have  seen  other  attempts  at 
Summer  kitchens  in  woodsheds  or  out¬ 
buildings,  but  no  other  that  was  simple 
and  cheap,  and  at  the  same  time  light, 
cool  and  airy,  and  secure  against  flies  and 
mosquitoes.  Owners  of  adjoining  sheds, 
please  copy  ! 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  pleasant  fea¬ 
tures  of  Tiie  K.  N.-Y.  is  that  “family” 
atmosphere  which  leads  to  an  exchange 
of  suggestions,  almost  as  we  exchange 
notes  on  this  or  that  at  some  community 
affair.  A  recent  correspondent  advises 
us  not  to  choose  new-laid  eggs  for  eponge 


Embroidery  Designs 

1  Ji(§  fP  f!  I'M!  H  W  X 

c % . 

11033.  Old  English  and  Script  Alpha¬ 
bets.  Fourteen  complete  alphabets.  Three 
alphabets  of  each  style  letter  14  In.  high, 
three  alphabets  of1  each  style  1  in.  high, 
and  one  alphabet  of  each  style  2  in.  high. 

20  cents. 

cake.  Perhaps  other  readers  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  superiority  of  “waterglass” 
eggs  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  doubtless :  a  partial  evaporation 
of  the  watery  content.  Angel  cake  In 
mid-Winter  seems  like  a  luxury*  but  is 
really  economical  made  with  eggs  “put 
down”  in  April — and  it  can  be  had  in 
perfection. 

Before  I  close  I  want  to  ask  if  some 
of  your  Cape  Cod  readers  won’t  give 
recipes  for  those  wonderful  chowders  that 
Mr.  Collingwood  describes  so  eloquently? 
I  spent  a  never-to-be-forgotten  vacation 
in  the  home  of  an  old  sea  captain  there, 
and  cajn  endorse  all  he  says — but  I 
failed  to  secure  the  coveted  recipe. 

R.  F.  D. 


Removing  Lime  from  Teakettle 

Our  well  water  contains  much  lime.  It 
agrees  with  the  family,  but  not  with  my 
teakettle.  Even  the  use  of  an  oyster  shell 
does  not  prevent  a  heavy  coating  of  lime 
on  the  kettle.  Having  read  recently  that 
a  few  days’  soaking  with  vinegar  would 
loosen  the  lime,  I  tried  it,  but  found  that 
a  few  weeks  instead  of  days  were  needed. 
Finally  I  was  able  to  scale  off  the  lime, 
from  one-fourth  to  one*half  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness,  using  a  hammer  and  chisel.  At  the 
very  last  my  chisel  slipped  and  made  a 
hole  in  the  teakettle.  My  new  one  will 
never  need  such  treatment,  as  I  shall  use 
vinegar  occasionally  to  prevent  a  heavy 
coating  from  being  deposited.  G.  A.  T. 


Why  keep  a  fire  going 
when  you. are  not  cooking? 


A  COOL  kitchen  in  hot  weather 
-  is  worth  almost  anything  to 
a  woman.  And  you  can  have  a 
cool  kitchen  at  an  actual  saving 
of  expense.  The  Florence  Oil 
Range  cuts  fuel  bills  radically, 
and  the  comfort  you  gain  is 
beyond  price. 

You  burn  the  Florence  Range 
only  when  you  need  it  for 
cooking.  That  is  one  reason 
why  it  means  both  comfort  and 
economy.  The  fuel  used  is  the 
vapor  from  kero- 
sene,  which  is 
cheap  and  plenti¬ 
ful.  Anything 
that  you  cook  on 
a  coal  or  gas  range 
can  be  cooked 
quickly  and  well 
on  this  modern 
range. 

Easy  to  start 

To  start  the  Florence  you  merely 
touch  a  match  to  the  Asbestos 
Kindler.  Quickly  you  have  a 
clean,  blue  flame  of  intense  heat, 
right  close  up  under  the  cook¬ 
ing.  This  flame  is  a  gas  flame. 
It  is  not  a  wick  flame,  such  as 
you  see  in  an  oil  lamp.  The  heat 
goes  into  the  cooking,  not  into 
a  mass  of  metal  or  out  into  the 
room.  The  turn  of  a  lever  regu¬ 
lates  the  heat  to  any  degree  you 
wish.  When  you  are  through 
cooking,  turn  the  lever  and  the 
flame  goes  out. 

It  is  a  joy  not  to  have  to  sh  ake 
the  stove,  not  to  have  to  bother 


with  ashes  and  soot.  Occasion¬ 
ally  you  fill  the  kerosene  reser¬ 
voir,  and  that  is  all.  The  reser¬ 
voir  is  made  of  metal  and  is 
non-breakable. 

Clean  and  beautiful 

Porcelain  enamel  (either  blue  or 
white),  black  frame,  and  nickel 
trimmings  make  the  Florence 
Oil  Range  an  object  of  spark¬ 
ling  beauty  in  any  kitchen.  The 
Florence  is  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  very  easy  to  keep  clean. 

The  portable  Florence  Oven, 
with  the  “baker’s  arch”  and 
patented  heat  distributor, 
means  your  baking  will  be  even 
all  over.  It  can  be  used  on  any 
kind  of  stove.  Each  Florence 
Range  has  an  ingenious  device 
attached  to  the  legs,  so  that  it 
can  be  set  level  if  the  kitchen 
floor  is  uneven. 

See  it  and  read  about  it 

The  most  convincing  argument 
for  the  Florence  is  to  look  at 
one.  Won’t  you  examine  one 
critically  at  a  department,  fur¬ 
niture,  or  hardware  store?  If  in 
doubt  where,  write  us  for  the 
address  of  the 
nearest. 

Ask  us  to  mail 
you  our  booklet, 

“Get  Rid  of  the 
‘Cook  Look’.”  It 
is  free,  and  you 
will  find  it  full  of 
useful  informa¬ 
tion. 


The  Big 
Burner 

keeps  the  flame 
closeup  under  the 
cooking.  This 
means  economy 
of  fuel. 


Portable  Oven 

"Baker’s  arch,” 
and  the  special 
heat-spreader  as¬ 
sure  best  results 
in  any  kind  of 
baking. 


Bedbugs  Once  More 

Here  is  my  cure :  As  all  the  world  goes 
by  gasoline,  so  do  bedbugs.  Take  a  cup  of 
gasoline  and  a  piece  of  cotton  (wadding)  ; 
douse  every  corner  of  the  bed  and  other 
places  where  they  are,  and  the  gasoline 
will  finish  them.  Repeat  two  or  three 
mornings,  or  as  often  as  you  notice  any. 
This  is  no  job,  and  every  corner  can  be 
reached  by  gasoline.  But,  of  course,  keep 
a  smoker  away,  for  you  want  no  light 
around.  But  gasoline  does  not  stain  any¬ 
thing,  and  the  smell  in  the  room  is  easy 
to  get  rid  of  by  opening  windows  and 
doors  while  looking  for  the  insects.  If 
all  who  have  this  trouble  will  try  this, 
they  will  get  rid  of  them  surely  and 
quickly.  mes.  t. 


Florence  Stove  Company,  Dept.  625,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Ktakers  of  Florence  Oil  Ranges,  Florence  Ovens,  Florence  Water  Heaters  and  Florence  Oil  Heaters 

Made  and  Sold  in  Canada  by  McClary’e,  London,  Canada 


FLORENCE 

OIL  satwrs. 
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Kodak  on  the  Farm 


With  spring  plowing  done  and  the 
team  in  pasture  for  a  well-earned,  Sun¬ 
day’s  rest,  there’s  a  chance  for  a  Kodak 
picture. 

Story-telling  pictures  like  this  are 
plenty  on  the  farm — you’ll  always  be 
glad  you  have  them.  And  for  practical 
use  in  advertising  and  selling  your  cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  pictures  are  of  obvious  worth. 

It’s  all  easy,  and  fun,  the  Kodak  way. 

Get  a  copy  of  the  new  Kodak 
catalog  at  your  dealer’s. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.$°  UP 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


DaKniU  Weak  or  Collapsed  Silo 
KeDUllQ  Have  a  DURABLE  Craine 


PlnliD  Qilnc  *i*e  most  attractive  and 
UlUUc  OUUo  fl,e  most  economical 

You  cun  tell  a  GLOBE  SILO  by 
the  roof. 

GLOBE  SILOS  are  made  of  high 
quality  spruce  and  fir.  Heavy 
matching:,  double  splines, 
sealed  joints  and  our  flexi¬ 
ble  doors  makes  them 
airtight.^  Our  exclusive 
GLOBE  extension  roof 
gives  greater  storage  space, 
takes  care  of  settling  and 
reduces  coot  per  net  ton 
capacity.  Every  Extension 
Hoof  is  a  GLOBE  or  a  poor 
imitation.  Swelling  o  r 
shrinking  are  taken  care 
of  by  easily  adjustable 
hoops.  GLOBE  improve¬ 
ments  and  advantages  ‘OwvKJI*-? 
make  GLOBE  SILOS  the  most  durable,  convenient 
and  profitable  silos  you  can  possibly  own. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  prices  on  Silos, 
•  Tanks,  Water  Tubs,  Portable  Poultry  Houses,  etc. 
Address  GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  106,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


ReicTsFarm  Milk  Cooler 


is  sold  under  a  guarantee 
of  complete  satisfaction 
or  your  money  refunded. 
It  is  highest  in  quality 
but  lowest  in  cost  in  the 
long  run.  Easily  cleaned, 
rust- proof,  and  wear¬ 
proof.  It  doesn’t  pay  to 
experiment.  Get  a  good 
cooler  first.  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  write  for  prices 
and  detail  description. 
Put  your  cooling  problem 
up  to  us.  For  fifty  years 
we  have  been  making 
dairy  equipment,  and  we 
can  help  you. 

A.  H.  Reid  Creamery 
and  Dairy  Supply  C«. 

69th  St.  &  Haverford  Are. 
Box  A,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Grain  with  Barley 

I  am  feeding  my  cows  a  mixture  of 
about  750  lb.s.  of  heavy  ground  barley, 
oats  and  peas,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meai 
(43  per  cent),  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs. 
gluten  feed.  Could  I  improve  this  mix¬ 
ture?  I  can  get  any  kind  of  feed.  The 
cows  are  getting  peavine  silage  once  a 
day  and  corn  silage  once  a  day  and  good 
clover,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy  hay 
twice  a  day.  c.  E.  P. 

New  York. 

Assuming  that  the  mixture  of  ground 
barley,  oats  and  peas  will  carry  as  much 
as  12  per  cent  of  protein,  a  mixture  such 
as  you  have  been  feeding  would  not  car¬ 
ry  more  than  17  per  cent  of  protein,  so 
that  the  addition  of  150  lbs.  of  linseed 
meal  and  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  this  up  to  a 
20  per  cent  basis.  The  combination  that 
you  have  been  using  will  be  well  suited 
for  feeding  cows  during  the  Summer 
when  they  are  out  on  pasture,  but  it 
would  not  give  you  the  desired  results 
when  they  are  housed  and  fed  Timothy 
hay  as  a  roughage.  The  more  clover,  Al¬ 
sike  or  Alfalfa  hay  that  you  can  get  them 
to  eat  the  better,  and  this  will  reduce 
your  grain  cost  to  a  great  extent.  I  take 
it,  however,  that  the  750  lbs.  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  will  not  carry  as  much  as  22  per 
cent  of  protein,  and  of  course  that  will 
not  suffice  unless  there  is  relatively  a 
large  proportion  of  peas. 


Tankage  for  Pigs 

I  would  like  to  know  something  about 
feeding  tankage  to  small  pigs.  How  much 
would  you  advise  to  feed  to  start  young 
pigs?  '  M.  D.  c. 

New  York. 

Digester  tankage  is  by  far  the  most 
economical  source  of  protein  available 
for  feeding  pigs.  Previous  to  weaning  it 
is  well  to  induce  the  young  pigs  to  take 
some  feed,  and  in  this  connection  a  com¬ 
bination  of  seven  parts  of  corn,  two  parts 
of  middlings  and  one  part  of  tankage 
makes  a  good  mixture.  If  one  has  ground 
oats  and  can  sieve  out  the  oatmeal  from 
the  hulls,  then  some  of  this  product  can 
be  incorporated  to  replace  either  a  part 
of  the  corn  or  a  part  of  the  middlings. 
Ground  oats,  however,  are  ill  suited  for 
use  in  feeding  very  young  pigs. 

The  grade  of  digester  tankage  which  is 
usually  the  most  economical  to  buy  is 
that  quality  carrying  60  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein.  This  carries  about  50  per  cent  of 
blood  meal,  and  the  balance  of  the  tank¬ 
age  ingredients  is  rich  in  mineral  matter, 
which  is  necessary  for  young  animals  of 
this  type.  Ten  per  cent  of  digester  tank¬ 
age  is  the  maximum  amount  to  feed  pigs 
of  any  age.  As  the  pigs  increase  in  age 
and  weight,  the  tankage  may  he  reduced, 
so  that  when  the  animals  weigh  125  lbs. 
a  ration  carrying  only  corn  with  5  per 
cent  of  tankage  aided  is  sufficient.  The 
tankage  may  be  mixed  with  the  dry  feed 
and  the  whole  batch  moistened  previous 
to  feeding ;  or,  if  you  have  shelled  corn 
and  tankage,  the  tankage  may  be  diluted 
with  water  and  fed  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
slop.  There  is  no  danger  that  hog  chol¬ 
era  may  be  introduced  by  feeding  tank¬ 
age,  for  sterilization  of  all  the  products 
is  the  first  step  iu  putting  out  an  animal 
product  of  this  sort. 


Ration  with  Pasture 


NO  matter  what  condition  your  silo  is  in 
— you  can  have  it  rebuilt  into  a  famous 
Craine — and  get  a  silo  that  will  last. 

Then  you  are  thru  with  repair  or  replace¬ 
ment  costs  for  many  years  longer  than  the 
life  of  any  brand  new  iron-hooped  stave 
silo!  In  addition  you  get  positive  assur¬ 
ance  of  better  kept  silage,  and  no  more 
time- wasting  hoops  to  keep  tightened.  The 
rebuilding  cost  is  usually  only 

Cost  of  a  New  Silo 

Staves  from  your  present  silo  form  the  new  Inside  wall.  Over 
this  goes  waterproof, frost-stopping  Silafelt.  Then, outside,  the 
continuous  Crainelox  Spiral  Hooping  binds  the  whole  silo, 
tight  as  a  drum,  from  top  to  bottom.  That’s  what  gives  it  the 
I  exceptional,  giant  strength  that  means  longer  life,  less  repairs, 
real  economy  in  the  end. 

Write  vow  for  Catalog  and  full  information  about  rebuilding. 
Special  Discounts  on  early  orders.  Time  payments  if  desired. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
1  Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  waplleSIL0S 


I  am  selling  cream.  What  is  best  feed 
for  grade  Holsteine?  I  am  feeding  a  good 
quality  hay.  G.  M. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Assuming  that  your  cows  are  on  pas¬ 
ture.  the  following  grain  ration  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  Holstein  cows  of  average  pro¬ 
duction  :  150  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal ;  150 
lbs.  gluten  meal;  300  lbs.  hominy  meal; 
260  lbs.  ground  oats ;  100  lbs.  bran. 

If  the  cows  give  over  40  lbs.  of  milk 
per  day,  increase  the  gluten  meal  to  200 
lbs.  and  eliminate  half  the  bran.  If  the 
pasture  is  luxuriant  and  the  ration  not 
too  concentrated,  you  can  eliminate  all 
of  the  bran  for  the  cows  in  milk,  but  I 
should  continue  its  use  for  the  dry  cows. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  as  much  pro¬ 
tein  to  the  dry  cows  as  to  the  cows  in 
milk,  hence  a  mixture  of  300  lbs.  of  corn, 
300  lbs.  oats,  100  lbs.  linseed  and  100  lbs. 
bran  would  be  best  suited  for  the  dry 
co  we. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Read  Silo  Character 

As  you  do  a  man’s 


YOU  read  a  man’s  character  in 
his  face.  Look  to  the  same  fea¬ 
tures  on  a  silo  to  judge  its  qualities. 

In  the  front  of  the  Unadilla  Silo, 
you  can  see  many  practical,  valuable 
advantages  that  speak  of  the 
thoroughness,  care  and  thought 
with  which  every  detail  of  the 
whole  silo  is  worked  out. 

Its  continuous  opening;  water¬ 
tight,  air-tight,  non-sticking  doors; 
wide,  safe,  easy  combination  door 
fasteners  and  ladder;  door  front 
assembled  at  the  factory;  hoop  ends 
adjustable  from  ladder,  these  and 
many  other  features  of  the  front  of 
a  Unadilla  are  some  indication  of 
the  bigger  silo  value  the  Unadilla 
gives  you  for  every  dollar. 

Send  for  catalog.  You’ll  find  it  full  of 
silo  information  you  shouldn’t  miss. 

For  the  man  who  orders  early  we  offer 
a  special  discount  that  makes  a  real 
saving  in  your  silo  purchase. 

The  Unadilla  can  be  had  on  con¬ 
venient  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Philadelphia 


25  years  and  still  leading 

OPENING  ROOFS 
WOOD  TANKS 

Write  for  free  Catalogue,  easy 
payment  plan  and  LOW  CASH 
PRICES.  “When  you  want  a 
Silo— See  SCHLICHTER.’' 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

10  S.  18th  St.,  Box  It.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Simple  as 

Two  Plus  Two 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  forclamp- 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  ot 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT’S  ALL 

Its  absolute  simplicity  is  one  of  the 
many  good  points  about  our  Dr.  Clark 
Purity  Milk  Strainer.  No  cloths  used 
— no  fine  wire  gauze  to  wear  out — 
your  wife  does  not  have  to  spend 
most  of  the  day  washing  cloths  and 
cleaning  the  strainer. 

Just  an  A-l  strainer  that  goes  after 
every  last  bit  of  sediment  in  milk — 
and  gets  it  We  don’t  just  claim  it — 
we  guarantee  it —  and  we  want  you 
to  make  us  prove  it.  Endorsed  by 
all  the  big  dairy  authorities  —  used 
by  the  big  dairies.  Costs  little,  wears 
forever.  10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  write 
PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  A  243  Champion  St.. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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WESTVIEW  FARM 

PAWLING,  NEW  YORK 

(B.  A.  Mackinnon,  Owner) 

announce  the 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

of  their  herd  of 

70  GUERNSEYS 

Saturday,  June  14th 

Langwater  Ultimas  39637  (A.  R.)  whose  first  six 
daughters  to  qualify  average  626.50  lbs.  fat  will  be 
sold,  together  with  nineteen  of  his  daughters. 

A  LSO  a  splendid  lot  of  imported  females,  daughters 
of  the  most  popular  Island  sires. 

f~HERP  FEDERAL-  ACCREDITED 


For  catalog  address  : 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Mgr. 
405  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


GUERNSEY  MILK 

is  bringing  10c  and  better  at  the  Farm.  Or¬ 
dinary  milk  around  6c.  It  costs  no  more  to 
keep  Guernseys. 

Get  started  now  with  a  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey  bull. 

We  have  high  producing  healthy  stock, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

ROUGH  WOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


REGISTERED 

GUERNSEY  BARGAINS 

18-mos.  Bull,  8125.  2-mos.  Heifer,  850.  3-mos. 
Bull  Calf,  835.  Prices  include  transfer  and  crat¬ 
ing.  Excellent-May  Rose  breeding, 

WM.  H.  ANDERSON  Easton,  Pa.  R.  D.  No.  1 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  wtll  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w,w,  DalRT  farms,  J?  S.  JJd  SI..  Phil,..  p« 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All '  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Ilornell,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  BULL 

14  mos.  Dam  giving  40  lbs.  One  2-yr,-old.  One 
yearling  whose  aunt  on  dam’s  side  beat  all  Guern¬ 
sey  records  in  New  York  State  in  1923. 

P.  L.  DWIGHT  -  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Guernsey  Heifers  and  Bulls  gyr^AeTand 

Grade.  Reasonable.  Greyrldge  Farm,  Stony  Point,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


16  REG.  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

2  to  5  yrs.  old  ;  fresh  from  Nov.  to  March  ;  of  large  size, 
nicely  marked,  best  type.  Capable  of  milking  40  qts.  per 
day.  Tuberculin  tested  ;  60  day  retest,  backed  by  the 
largest  A.  R.  O.  records,  of  Ormsby,  Pietje  and  Pontiac 
breeding,  and  bred  to  a  large  record  grandson  of  May 
Echo  Sylvia  (world  record  milk  cow.)  Several  heifer 
calves  and  a  yearling  bull  for  sale.  CHA8.  A.  IIOWEM,, 
Howells,  Orange  C«.,  N.Y.  70  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


New  Jersey  LocaS  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets.) 


The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
May  26,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Braneh- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 


clair  :  Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.59% 

No.  3  white  oats . 57% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 93% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 91% 


Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  . . . 
Spring  middlings  . . . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Yellow  hominy  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Ground  oats  . 

Dry  brewers’  grains  . 

Flour  middlings  . 

36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal.... 


Per  ton 

. $25.40 

.  26.40 

.  24.90 

.  36.90 

. 35.65 

35.15 

.  38.40 

. 41.40 

«. •«•*•••..  31.40 

.  29.90 

.  44.90 

.  49.90 

.  44.40 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  18. — Annual  field  day,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Agricultural  College  and  Experi¬ 
ment.  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Sept.  22-2S. — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  4. — National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  1-8. — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  5-6. — National  Holstein  sale,  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Fair  Grounds,  Richmond,  Va. 

June  7.  —  Bradford  County  Milking 
Shorhorns,  Troy,  Pa. 

June  11. — Greene  County  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

June  11. — Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  annual  sale  of  selected 
Guernseys,  Devon,  Pa. 

June  12. — Guernseys,  Louis  Merryman, 
Timonium,  Md. 

June  14. — Westview  Farm  Guernseys, 
Pawling,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  11-12. — Fond  du  Lac  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
S.  II.  Bird,  South  Byron,  manager. 

Nov.  20. — Fresh  cow  Sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Thirteen  Years  on  the  Farm 

(Continued  from  page  863) 
house,  sold  the  old-fashioned  pans  and 
installed  a  modern  evaporator  that  would 
boil  faster  and  better.  He  hired  a  10- 
year-old  hoy  to  help  him  that  Spring,  and 
made  about  160  gallons  of  syrup.  It  was 
a  great  help,  for  we  had  such  a  lot  of 
bills.  It  seemed  that  we  were  always  be¬ 
hind  with  them,  and  with  all  we  could  do, 
we  did  not  seem  to  he  able  to  find  where 
our  reasoning  was  at  fault. 

A  Horse  Trade. — On  the  second  of 
May,  Bill  made  the  only  really  successful 
“hoss  deal”  in  his  career  (so  far).  He 
was  starting  to  plow  for  corn  in  the  field 
near  the  house  when  a  stranger  drove 
into  the  yard,  hitched  his  horse  and  went 
down  where  Bill  was  at  work.  He 
wanted  to  buy  a  team.  We  had  never 
thought  of  selling  the  team  but  always 
thought  it  was  good  business  to  put  a 
price  on  any  of  our  stuff,  so  Bill  said 
he  would  take  $400  for  them.  The  man 
looked  them  over  carefully,  hitched  them 
to  the  buggy  and  drove  them  up  and 
down  the  road.  He  seemed  to  like  them 
very  much,  and  was  on  the  point  of  clos¬ 
ing  the  deal,  when  Bill  excused  himself 
to  come  and  talk  with  me.  “Shall  I  tell 
him  Ned  was  lame?”  he  asked  and  1 
said,  “Indeed  I  would.”  So  Bill  went 
out  and  told  him  that  the  near  horse  had 
been  lame  and  he  should  ask  the  veter¬ 
inarian  about  it  before  buying.  I  think 
the  man  thought  we  were  trying  to  dis¬ 
courage  him  because  we  were  “sick  of 
the  bargain.”  He  simply  laughed  and 
said  he  would  “take  them  just  as  they 
stand.”  Bill  helped  to  lead  them  to  town 
and  got  the  money  for  them,  but  we 
heard  afterwards  that  the  near  horse 
was  lame  again  directly,  and  all  that 
saved  us  from  getting  him  back  was  that 
he  had  told  the  truth  about  him.  Our  in¬ 
experience  had  been  in  our  favor  that 
time,  but  when  we  bought  another  horse 
it  was  quite  a  different  story.  Bill  got 
a  splendid  looking  horse,  a  regular  pet  in 
the  stable,  a  fine  traveler;  he  would  run 
away  though  whenever  he  saw  a  chance, 
and  he  certainly  knew  just  how  to 
“string  things”  when  he  felt  wicked.  We 
had  more  than  one  narrow’  escape,  but 
only  two  real  runaways  while  we  owned 
him.  Bill  will  always  carry  the  scar 
from  one  injury,  but  he  was  fortunate  to 
get  out  of  it  at  all,  that  time.  I  hope 
we  never  have  another  horse  like  that 
One.  A  NEW  YORK  farmer’s  wife. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Latest,  simplest  device  for  cleaning  and 
thoroughly  sterilizing  milking  machine 
parts,  dairy  utensils,  milk  pails,  bottles,  etc. 
— by  most  effective,  government  approved 
heat  methods.  Ideal  to  help  you 

Produce  Grade  A  Milk 

Three  efficient,  modern,  high-power  kero¬ 
sene  burners.  Sliding,  non-tipping,  tray-top 
wash  table.  Portable  tray  inside  for  easy 
lowering  and  lifting  utensils  and  parts. 
Tank  holds  45  gallons.  Easy,  convenient, 
economical.  Provides  piping  hot  water  for 
many  uses.  Your  dairy  farm  should  not 
be  without  it.  Sold  by  any  Hinman 
Agent  or  direct  from  factory.  Satisfaction 
assured.  A  Hinman  product  —  it’s  right. 
By  all  means  send  for  free  descriptive 
literature  showing  uses  and  details. 
Write  today.  Address  Dept.  A 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. ,  Oneida,  N.  Y- 
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UPWARD 


MONTH 


You  can  now  buy  your 
Green  Mountain  Silo 
with  a  part  of1  the 
monthly  milk  check.  A 
wonderful  long-life  silo, 
plus  a  buying  plan  that 
fits  your  own  circum¬ 
stances.  Write  now  for 
full  particulars. 

The  Green  Mountain 
has  heavy,  close-fitting, 
ereosoted  staves;  extra 
heavy  hoops  with  over¬ 
size  threads.  Doors 
made  and  fit  like  safe 
or  refrigerator.  Wooden 
ladder  rungs  —  no  iron 
to  frost  your  fingers. 
Extra  capacity  red 
gambrel  roof.  Storm¬ 
proof  anchorage  sys¬ 
tem  makes  your  Green 
Mountain  “stay  put,” 
erect,  tight,  handsome. 

Write  to-day  for  booklets, 
payment  plan,  etc. 

The  Creamery  Plrg.,  Mf(.,Co. 
338  We»t  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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JERSEYS 


Auction  Sale  of  Registered 

Jersey  Cattle 

The  Fourth  Annual  Sale  of  the  Greene  County 
Jersey  Club  at  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


Wednesday,  June  11,  1924,  at  1  P.M. 

OEJ  head  of  purebred  Jerseys,  mostly  cows  and 
heifers  in  milk  or  soon  to  freshen.  Send  for 
free  list.  HENRY  R.  INGALLS,  Sec'y,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  by  Masterman’s  Financier 

who  is  of  the  same  line  of  breeding  as  the  Champion  and 
Grand  Champion  females  at  the  Syracuse  National,  and 
out  of  R.  of  M.  dams.  We  still  have  a  few  bred  cows  and 
heifers  left.  BONO  FAI£M8  -  Troy,  Pa. 


For  Sale  Hjer*eycd  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1).  A.  UURTIS  *  Jamestown,  N.  V. 


GOATS 


GOATS 

SACRIFICED 


I 


Nubians,  Toggenbergs,  pure 
breds  ami  high  grades. 

MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Wanted-Hcrd  of  50  Goats  Anfgft8 

L.  S.  WHITE  220  W.  42nd  St..  New  York  City 


EXCEPTIONAL  OFFER  OF 

Pure  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS 

High  quality  mature  bucks  at  845. 

S.  J.  SHAKPLES  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  j 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— A yraliires. 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  850  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  MD.Cll  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  J0HH  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barra,  Vi 


Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S  H.  NULL  8  SON 


SWINE 

For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Bayers  oj 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook,  N.Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  cross.  6  weeks  old  $5.(XL  7  1°  8 
weeks  old  $5.50  each.  These  are  all  lifealthy 
and  weaned,  all  good  feeding  pigs.  I  will 
ship  any  nmount  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  up 
to  50  pigs. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

■  'ml  1  DnUC  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
J-/UnUUO  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

E.  M.  Pattingtou  &  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y. 

niTDArC  Orders  acceptable  now  for  Spring  Pigs. 
UUI\Ul.O  *t°to$25.  Excellent  breeding.  Older  stock. 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.  1.  loa  IS.  Bradford,  N.Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  Each.  1  Weeks  Old.  $6.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fust 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weekH  old,  98.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
We  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Qualify 

Spring  pigs  and  service  hoars  of  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  Low  price.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N  J. 

Large  Type  Berkshires 

at  farmer’s  prices.  WIANT  FARMS,  Huntington  Mills.  Pa. 

Datmoor  Berkshires.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win- 
r  liing  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATM00R  FARMS,  Harlfield.  N.Y. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

YORKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  CROSS  AND  CHES¬ 
TER  AND  BERKSHIRE  CROSS. 

All  large,  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating.  Pigs  6 
to  7  weeks  old,  34.60  each,  and  7  to  8  weeks  old,  S5 
each  I  will  crate  and  ship  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  to 
your  approval.  These  pigs  are  bred  to  make  pork  in 
little  time.  No  runts  shipped.  This  is  my  price,  F. 

O.  B.  Woburn,  Mass.  WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tat.  60 

Bacon  Bred  Hogs-Several  Fine  Tamworth  Boars 

LARGE  YORKSHIRE  bred  gilts  and  young  pigs. 

BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS  -  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 

f—%  M  f-y  CHESTER  WHITES 

M  /  VJT  and  berkshires 

Durocs.  6  wks.  old,  $5  each.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 
ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

b,o\ey2e  CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boars,  Gilts,  Spring  pigs,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS,  R.  No,  3.  Boonsboro,  Maryland 

Qeglstcred  O.  I.  C.  and  Chenier  W  h  1 1 e  pipe 
I»  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  V.  *  IvXO 

100  PIGS — 0. 1.  G.,  Chester  White  and  Durocs 

6  weeks  old,  $4.75;  8  weeks  old,  $5.50.  All  taught  to 
eat.  Oaks  Dairy  Farm  Wyaluslng,  I’a. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

IVCillLixig;  Shortlionis 

Our  cow,  **  Dairy  Maid,”  lias  just,  marie  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  8.  A.,  19,066  lt>«.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walirrove  Herd  YVaMliliifftonvIUe,  N.  Y. 

A  DOGS 

AIREDALE  S-The  All-Around  Dog 

Males  and  females,  3  mos.  old.  Will  ship  0.  O.  D. 

E.  G.  FISHER  Shady  Side  Farm  Madison.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  G[eal  !>»»•.  St-  Bernard  f"  SSTSS 

distemper  and  safe  with  children.  Full 
particulars  to|C.  G.  Aachmann,  Croion«on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

pedigreed  Airedale  Pupa.  Males.  Fifteen  Dollars.  Sat  is- 
■  lac  lion  guaranteed.  F.  L.  CROWE,  Stuyvosant.  N.Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Pr  iced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

somoind  i* I. mH,a.nn't  Collie  and  Airedale  Puppies 

Write  your  wants.  Hat.  guar.  0.  EXSTEP,  Straiten,.  Virginia 

PROTECT  YOUR  FAMILY  AND  PROPERTY 

AiMrexH  GREAT  DANE  KENNELS,  Maybrook.  N  Y  DUJ  d  (Heal  110116 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  Mma°"eh  86- 

Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEFT  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

White  Collie  Pupa.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

™  Chefola  Kennels  •  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

nedlgreed  Collie  I’ups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Drove  City,  fa. 

FHmnnHe’  A  comP,ete  record. 

q  Easy  to  keep.  Start 

P  A  11  1  t  f»  AT  n  any  time  »  results 
1  U  U1  ll  J  shown  any  time. 

Af»rniinf  D  Price* postpaid’ $1- 

Xm  L  tUUll  l  for  sale  by 

BOOk  The  ^URAL  New-Yorker 

333West  30th  Street,  New  York 

872 
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THIS  YEAR’S  PASTURE 

Supplemented  With  a  Grain  Ration  Containing 
Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 


or 


Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed 

is  going  to  make  a  feeding  combination  that  will  bring 
bigger  milk  checks  to  thousands  of  dairymen. 

Liberal  grain  feeding  to  cows  on  pasture  sustains 
milk  production  at  a  good  level  after  the  grass  begins  to 
dry  and  shorten;  prevents  loss  in  weight  and  vigor;  keeps 
heifers  growing;  does  away  with  much  of  the  danger  of 
bloating;  and  allows  better  fertilization  of  pasture  lands 
because  of  the  right  elements  in  the  manure.  It  pays, 
all  the  way  through. 

And  it  pays  best  when  Buffalo  or  Diamond  is  in  the 
ration,  because  these  feeds  supply  the  most  milk-making 
nutrients  per  dollar. 


■  ' '  •  ;  r'  & 

too  POUNOS  Her 

CORN 

gluten  meal 


v 

CCfflN  PRODUCTS  REF1KIH2CS 

0t*e*AL  Offices  Nl-WtWX  ttto 

CUAHAKTItD  ANALYSIS 

pfiomti  Mto  ms  - 

m  ■  Min.  ,  .IDS 

TOBf  Ma».  44. 

,  CabbonvosatK  Min..  *«&■' 

'  CORN  GLUTEN  ME’' 

jS' 
40%  Protein 


IN 

EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 
AND 

EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 


23%  Protein. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


When  You  Build  That  New  Sllo-USE 

LACEY’S  Improved  SILO  HOOPS 

Strong— Easy  to  Apply — Cost  Less— Flexible.  Made 
in  all  desired  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  folder  and 
price  list.  Elmer  B.  Lacey,  Mfr.,  Endicott,  N.ST. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


CALLAHAN  HAY  GUIDE 


“Saves  Hand  Forking  in  the  Mow” 

Use  IT  with  any  make  of  horse  fork  to  put  away  the 
hay  just  where  you  want  it.  A  fourteen -year-old  boy 
can  easily  operate  it  and  do  a  better  job  than  three  men  .. 

with  hand  forks.  Does  away  with  hard  center  in  the  mow — no 
more  fire-fanged”  hay.  Mow  holds  more  and  hay  comes  out  easier.  Simple, 
practical  and  permanent.  In  practical  use  for  two  seasons.  Will  pay  for  itself 
in  a .week- and  last  a  lifetime.  Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us  direct. 

Send  for  free  booklet  and  price. 

CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO.  Box  24  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


NEWTON’S  for  HEAVES 

CONDITIONING,  WORK!  EXPELLING, 

Indigestion,  Colds.  Coughs,  Distemper,  Skin  Eruptions. 

Is  your  horse  afflicted  with  Heaves?  Use  2  large 
cans  Newton’s  Compound.  Cost  $2.50.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfactory.  One  can  at  $1.25 
often  sufficient. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


..  pkN/ 

I  t\  — 

Over  SO  years’  sole 

A  Veterinary’s  Compound  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs. 
Most  for  cost  of  anything  obtained  for  similar  pur¬ 
poses.  A  powder  given  in  tho  feed.  Safe  to  use. 
65o  and  $1.25  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo,  Ohio 

MINERAL!!!, 
.COMPOUND 

FOR 

Booklet 

Free _ _ , _ 

83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  j 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Heifer  Farms  in  Canada 

A  Canadian  farm  paper  tells  of  a  plan 
worked  out  in  some  parts  of  Western 
Canada  for  raising  heifer  calves.  It 
seems  that  some  of  the  dairymen,  close 
by  the  large  cities,  are  on  expensive 
land,  and  do  not  feel  that  they  can  afford 
to  raise  calves,  feeding  them  milk  enough 
to  give  them  size  and  growth.  Yet  these 
same  dairymen  must  have  high  quality 
cows  in  order  to  make  their  business  pay. 
Some  of  them  have  evolved  a  plan  about 
as  follows : 

They  keep  the  best  bulls  they  can  buy 
and  breed  from  their  finest  cows.  When 
the  calves  are  two  or  three  days  old  they 
are  sent  back  into  the  country  to  farmers 
who  are  usually  butter  or  cheesemakers. 
These  outside  farmers  naturally  have  a 
good  supply  of  milk  and  they  can  raise 
calves  cheaply  and  to  better  adt  antage 
than  can  be  done  near  cities.  The  calves 
are  sent  out  in  bunches  of  three,  and  the 
heifers  are  kept  until  they  are  about 
ready  to  come  into  milk.  Then  the  town 
dairyman  has  the  privilege  of  first  choice 
of  one  heifer  out  of  every  three,  the  out¬ 
side  farmer  taking  the  other  two  for  his 
expenses  in  raising  the  heifers.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  town  man,  of  course,  is 
that  in  this  way  he  gets  a  very  high 
quality  heifer  at  little  or  no  cost.  The 
advantage  to  the  outside  man  is  that  for 
the  cost  of  raising  three  heifers  he  gets 
two  of  a  very  much  finer  breeding  than  he 
would  otherwise  have,  as  the  city  dairy¬ 
man  must  of  course  have  the  finest  stock. 
It  is  said  that  this  works  fairly  well  in 
many  parts  of  Western  Canada.  We  do 
not  know  how  it  would  operate  on  this 
side  of  the  line,  but  we  have  believed  for 
some  time  that  one  outcome  of  the  future 
dairy  business  will  be  to  have  more  and 
more  big  dairies  worked  near  the  cities. 
These  will  be  simply  milk  farms  where 
the  cows  will  be  milked  out  and  a  few  of 
them  will  be  bred.  The  milk  cows  sup¬ 
plying  these  nearby  dairies  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  back  among  the  hills,  where  land 
is  cheaper  and  labor  such  that  a  good 
heifer  can  be  produced  cheaply.  The  fu¬ 
ture  has  iu  store  something  of  a  division 
of  the  dairy  business,  with  milk  farms 
nearer  the  city  and  heifer  farms  farther 
back  in  the  country.  As  is  quite  well 
known,  it  was  the  habit  of  the  hotel- 
keepers  at  St.  Augustine  and  other  Flor¬ 
ida  resorts  to  have  herds  of  fresh  cows 
driven  down  from  Georgia  into  Florida 
at  the  opening  of  the  Winter  season. 
They  are  highly  fed  and  milked  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  and  then,  as  Summer 
comes,  they  are  driven  back  into  the  high 
lands  of  Georgia  and  Western  South  Car¬ 
olina  to  he  summered  on  pasture. 


Unprofitable  Cow 

I  have  a  Guernsey  cow  about  six  years 
old.  She  is  a  beauty.  For  the  past  two 
years,  when  fresh,  for  between  one  and 
two  months  she  gives  an  excellent  mess 
of  milk.  I  think  she  produced  as  much  as 
2*4  lbs.  of  butter  a  day.  At  the  end  of 
a  month  or  six  weeks  she  closes  down, 
milk  drops  off  over  half,  and  continues 
dropping.  I  have  tried  various  foods 
without  results.  I  wish  to  keep  the  cow 
if  she  will  produce  the  milk.  The  cow  is 
expected  to  freshen  during  the  first  week 
in  June.  .  She  has  not  produced  on  an 
average  three  quarts  of  milk  a  day  in 
three  or  four  months.  Is  it  wise  to  keep 
her  longer?  Will  she  not  repeat? 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  h.  f. 

Our  advice  would  be  for  you  to  dispose 
of  the  cow  in  question  after  her  flush 
flow  of  milk  is  over.  The  old  saying, 
“Handsome  is  as  handsome  does,’’  applies 
particularly  to  dairy  cows.  If  habitu¬ 
ally  she  reduces  her  flush  flow  of  milk  as 
the  lactation  period  advances,  nothing 
can  be  done  to  correct  this  condition. 
The  feeding  of  a  ration  carrying  more 
protein  might  be  helpful,  but  unless  the 
milk-making  function  is  bred  into  the 
veins  of  a  cow  it  cannot  be  forced  into 
her  digestive  system  by  feeding.  Forcing 
of  feed,  regardless  of  how  carefully  fed 
and  balanced,  will  not  modify  her  inher¬ 
ited  tendencies.  She  could  not  be  prof¬ 
itably  maintained  in  a  herd,  and  surely 
cannot  be  profitably  maintained  as  a  fam¬ 
ily  cow.  F.  c.  M. 


*>>» 


“Doesn’t  that  mule  ever  kick  you 
“No  sah,  he  ain’t  yit,  but  he  frequently 
kicks  de  place  where  ah  recently  was.” — 
Missouri  Wesleyan  Criterion. 


Performance 
Recommends  It 


Several  yearg  ago,  the  name  John 
Deere  alone  sold  this  machine  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  grain-growing  farmers.  Today 
this  name  on  a  grain  binder  is  backed  by 
years  of  successful  field  performance — 

Eerformance  that  has  been  beyond  the 
igh  expectations  of  the  majority  of 
users.  You,  too,  can  depend  upon  the 
John  Deere  to  carry  you  through  many 
harvest  seasons  with  real  satisfaction 
and  profit. 


John  Deere  Grain  Binder 


Strong  Main  Frame.  Its  strong, 
wide  steel  bars  are  widely  overlapped 
and  hot-riveted  together.  The  main 
bearings  are  self -aligning. 

High  Main  Wheel,  equipped  with 
high  gripping  lugs  and  wide  traction¬ 
giving  tire,  furnishes  extra  traction  in 
wet  fields. 

Extra  Rigid  Platform.  There  is 
practically  no  weaving  or  twisting  of 
the  platform  on  the  John  Deere  even 
in  extremely  rough  fields.  The  knife 
and  canvas  run  true.  ” 

Well-Built  Knotter.  AH  wearing 
parts  on  the  knotter  are  made  of  the 
highest  grade  of  materials  and  are 
hardened  to  resist  wear. 

The  Quick-Turn  Truck  keeps  the 
binder  running  straight,  permits  of 
square  turns,  takes  off  side  draft  from 
the  horses,  and  because  its  axle  is  flexi¬ 
bly  mounted,  the  wheels  hold  to  the 
ground. 

See  this  better  binder  at  your 
John  Deere  dealer’s. 

For  free  literature,  write  to  John 
Deere,  Moline.  III.,  and  ask  for 

*  Booklet  DG- 737. 


.JOHMJTDEERE 
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Own  Your 
Threshing  Outfit 

You  will  save  wheat  if  you  thresh  when  the 
grain  is  l  ight. 

You  will  save  money  by  pocketing  the  full 
proceeds  of  your  crop. 

You  will  save  time  and  labor  by  getting  an 
ELLIS  CHAMPION  Thresher  and  Separator. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  your  farm, 
we  have  a  machine  that  will  suit  your  needs. 
According  to  the  size  of  yonr  Engine  we  can 
attach  any  or  all  of  our  numerous  labor  saving 
devices. 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describing 
our  various  styles  and  sizes  of  threshers. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


DOWN 

BRINCS  ANY  SIZE 


Jbnenjuxun. 

SEPARATOR 


Easy  to  buy. 
Easy  to  turn. 
Easy  to  clean. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Test  the 
American  any  way  you  please. 

$15  to  $SO  SAVED  as  it 

comes  direct  from  the  maker 
to  you. 

EASY  PAYMENTS.  The 

American  soon  pays  for  it3elf  in 
small  monthly  installments. 

FREE  CATALOG.  Send  for  ft. 
Explains  our  liberal  Send-No-Money 
Offer.  Western  shipments  from  West¬ 
ern  points. 

'H’rite  Today 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Boa  1578  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


YOU  CANT  CUT  OUT  TH0R0U6HP?! 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 

I  and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Llgamems.  Enlarged  Glands.  Wens, 
Cysts  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  81.25  a  bottle 
et  druggisti  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC..  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Combating  Abortion 

Will  you  print  the  best  method  of  fight¬ 
ing  contagious  abortion?  Since  the  first 
of  the  year  1924  we  have  had  three  of  a 
herd  of  20  to  lose  their  calves  prema¬ 
turely.  Some  advise  inoculation.  What 
do  you  think?  j.  w. 

Maryland. , 

While  no  specific  remedy  has  been 
found  for  the  contagious  abortion  disease, 
which  is  caused  by  the  germ  known  as 
Bacillus  abortus,  of  Bang,  and  which  is 
sometimes  associated  with  other  germs, 
the  disease  may  be  got  rid  of  in  time  by 
a  correct  method  of  disinfection,  isola- 
tipn,  treatment  and  special  feeding. 
Wherever  possible  the  treatment  should 
be  directed  by  a  qualified  veterinarian, 
and  in  all  cases  of  sterility,  irregular 
breeding,  retention  of  the  afterbirth  and 
abnormal  discharge,  he  will  have  to  apply 
su  h  local  treatment  as  he  finds  indi¬ 
cated. 

As  to  vaccination,  it  may  be  stated  that 
a  time  vaccine  which  contains  live  but 
weakened  germs  of  the  disease,  when  in¬ 
jected  into  a  susceptible  heifer  or  cow, 
causes  a  mild,  protective  attack  of  the 
disease,  is  the  only  form  of  biologic  which 
has  proved  fairly  successful.  Serums 
and  bacterins  which  do  not  contain  live 
germs  of  the  disease,  are  also  being  used, 
but  thus  far  have  not  proved  satisfactory. 
Nor  is  vaccination  recomended  for  gen¬ 
eral  use,  as  it  contains  live  germs  and 
therefore  does  not  eliminate  the  infection 
and  possibly  may  introduce  or  perpetuate 
it  in  a  herd.  Vaccination  should  only  be 
done  in  a  herd  that  is  thoroughly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  disease,  with  the  full  un¬ 
derstanding  and  consent  of  the  owner 
and  by  a  qualified  veterinarian.  It  is 
applied  to  heifers  and  cows  two  months 
before  they  are  bred  ;  never  to  a  bred  ani¬ 
mal.  Treated  cows  and  all  cows  that 
have  aborted,  retained  afterbirths  or  had 
an  abnormal  discharge  should  be  kept 
isolated.  These  should  have  special  treat¬ 
ment  applied  to  the  womb,  and  in  some 
instances  the  ovaries,  by  the  veterinarian. 
Meanwhile  the  owner  may  do  well  to 
syringe  out  the  genitals  of  every  dis¬ 
charging  cow  once  daily  with  a  gallon 
or  more  of  bloodwarm  (100°  F. )  boiled 
water  containing  two  tablespoons  of  salt. 
Cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the  sta¬ 
ble.  including  floors  and  gutters.  As  a 
disinfectant  use  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
compound  cresol  solution  to  30  parts  of 
water,  or  one  part  of  coal  tar  disinfectant 
and  20  parts  of  water.  Mix  1  lb.  of  fresh 
chloride  of  lime  with  each  three  gallons 
of  fresh  made  limewash.  Have  a  sample 
of  blood  from  each  cow  and  heifer  in  the 
herd  tested  for  abortion  at  the  State  Ag¬ 
riculture  Experiment  Station,  or  by  some 
imthologist  or  bacteriologist  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  such  work.  Then  isolate  all 
reacting  animals,  considering  them  in¬ 
fected  and  a  menace.  When  a  cow 
aborts,  burn  the  fetus  and  afterbirth  ;  also 
all  soiled  bedding.  Then  keep  her  isolat¬ 
ed,  flush  out  her  genitals  daily  with 
bloodwarm  water  tinged  light  pink  with 
permanganate  of  potash,  or  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  the  veterinarian  prescribes.  Some 
veterinarians  do  not  believe  in  such 
douching  and  only  give  local  treatment  to 
the  womb.  That  perhaps  is  best.  Do 
not  re-breed  such  cows  sooner  than  the 
time  they  would  have  been  bred  had  they 
not  aborted.  Keep  heifers  absolutely 
away  from  all  infected  cattle  and  places, 
and  breed  them  to  a  bull  that  has  been 
similarly  isolated.  Isolate  the  herd  bull 
and  bring  cows  to  him.  Never  let  the 
bull  run  with  the  cows.  After  service 
quarantine  the  cow  for  three  or  four  days 
and  then  spray  her  hind  parts  with  a 
strong  smelling  disinfecting  solution  be¬ 
fore  letting  her  rejoin  the  herd.  Apply 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  bulletin  on 
abortion.  a.  s.  Alexander. 


Perfected  ELECTRIC  Milker 


DURING  the  last  five  years  any  number 
of  electric  milkers  have  jumped  into  sight. 

All  this  bustle  and  confusion  only  strength¬ 
ened  the  Empire  determination  to  go  slowly 
and  do  the  Electric  Milker  job  right  or  not  at  all. 

Leadership  imposes  upon  the  manufacturer 
who  enjoys  it  a  distinct  obligation  to  put  on 
the  market  only  goods  of  the  highest  quality 
—goods  he  knows  will  deliver  100%  satisfac¬ 
tory  service. 

The  Empire  has  a  name  to  maintain. 

Two  years  ago  the  Empire  Company  per¬ 
fected  electric  equipment  for  use  with  Stan¬ 
dard  Empire  Milker  units.  It  seemed  right 
to  the  Company.  But  that  wasn’t  enough.  It 
had  to  be  right  in  the  dairies  of  farmers. 
For  these  two  years  it  has  been  tested— tested 
under  all  kinds  of  conditions. 

Now— the  Empire  Milking  Machine  Company 
announces  with  authority  and  certainty  that  it  has 
produced  an  Electric  Milker  as  perfect  in  action 
as  the  Empire  Milkers  for  other  types  of  power 
which  have  set  the  standard  of  satisfaction  and 
service  in  milking  machines  in  this  country — an 
electric  milker  so  perfect  it  has  earned  the  right  to 
carry  the  Empire  name. 

Motor  and  pump  are  mounted  on  one  base.  Out¬ 


fit  is  complete.  Furnished  for  use  with  farm  light¬ 
ing  plants  or  for  any  city  current. 

The  Empire  Electric  Milker  comes  with  choice 
of  two  sizes  of  motor— both  remarkably  economical 
of  power.  The  1/4  H.  P.  Motor  milks  two  cows  at 
a  time,  operating  either  one  double  unit  Empire 
Milker  or  two  single  unit  milkers.  The  H.  P. 
Motor  operates  either  two  double  units  milking 
four  cows  or  three  single  units  milking  three  cows. 

Can  be  placed  on  wall,  floor  or  any  convenient 
place.  Motor  can  be  disconnected  by  removing  a 
screw  and,  by  putting  on  a  belt,  milker  can  be  run 
from  gas  engine  or  any  other  power. 

The  Empire  Milker  holds  a  high  place  in  tbo  re¬ 
gard  of  the  American  dairyman  — 

Saves  the  drudgery  of  hand  milking. 

Saves  wages  of  hired  hands. 

Gets  more  and  better  milk. 

Lowers  the  bacteria  count. 

Enables  a  man  to  build  up  a  larger  dairy  business. 

Now  farmers  everywhere  will  welcome  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Empire  Milking  Machine 
Company  comes  out  with,  and  stands  behind,  an 
Electric  Milker  up  to  the  standards  of  the  milker 
it  has  always  sold. 

You  want  to  know  more  about  this  simple,  prac¬ 
tical  way  of  saving  labor  and  increasing  profits? 
Then  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it. 


EMPIRE 


TRADE  MARK  REG’D. 


Milking  Machines 

H.  E.  McWhinney,  President 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 
Sales  and  Service  Branches : 

Elgin,  111.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Denver,  Col.: 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


A? 
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'  EMPIRE 
MILKING 
MACHINE  CO. 
Bloomfield.  N.J. 


Dear  Sirs: 

Without  any  obligation 
on  my  part  please  send  me 
JS?  full  information  about  your 
Empire  Electric  Milker. 

GV  M 

,  Name . 


/  R.  F.  D. 

Post  Office  . 
*  State . . 


The  Makers  of  the  Empire 

Milker  Announce  the  First 


Hard  Churning 

;It  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  but¬ 
ter.  We  have  four  cows  milking;  are 
feeding  eornmeal,  bran  and  crushed  oats, 
cornstalks  and  clover  hay.  They  are  far¬ 
row.  I  have  had  the  cream  outdoors, 
down  cellar,  and  in  the  kitchen,  but  it 
made  no  difference.  We  have  no  furnace. 
What  temperature  will  cream  churn  the 
best?  Of  course  the  cooler  the  cream  the 
better  quality  of  the  butter,  and  as  we 
^ell  the  butter  un.salted  it  is  quite  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  have  it  just  the  right  flavor  each 
time.  Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do? 

New  York.  j.  s. 

The  most  probable  cause  of  your  churn¬ 
ing  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  your 
cows  have  been  milking  for  some  time. 
As  cows  are  milked  for  seven  or  more 
months,  many  individuals  produce  small 
fat  globules,  very  hard  fat,  and  often  bit¬ 
ter  or  undesirably  flavored  milk.  When 
they  freshen  again  the  fat  will  return  to 
normal.  Check  over  the  steps  in  butter¬ 
making  and  make  sure  your  churning 
methods  are  correct.  j.  w.  b. 


“So  you  eloped  !  How  romantic !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  friend.  “No,  economic,”  re¬ 
plied  the  bride.  “Dad  gave  us  $200  to  do 
it,  and  he  still  was  $300  to  the  good  by 
our  not  having  the  wedding  as  we 
planned.” — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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GUARANTEE. 


Consolidated  Asbestos  Coating  is  a 

tough,  durable,  fire  resistant,  asbestos- 
ashphalt  roof  builder.  Easily  applied  over 
wood,  paper,  tin,  concrete  or  any  old  roof. 
Always  stormproof,  regardless  of  heat,  cold, 
rain,  hail  or  snow.  Seals  Every  Leak 


Special  Offer 


5  Gals.  $8;  10Gals.$15 

C.  O.  D. 


A  Dollar  Brush  included  without  extra 
charge  for  cash  with  order. 


Contains  No  Coal  Tar 


Money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfied 
Avoid  Cheap  Substitutes 

Consolidated  Asbestos  Carp. ,  Dept.  DD 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


rree  Luiaioe  i;uiors  explains 

_ ?  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St. .Quincy, 


General  Sales  Agent  Wanted 

For  particulars  write  nllC 

Herman  Qutsche  164  Elmwood  Avo.,  Irvington,  N.  J 


Stretcher. 


For  Sale  I  -L-  C..—  new  bungalow  ;  timber;  tractor 
Beautiful  I  al  III  all  equipment;  cows,  sheep,  pool 

try.  Excellent  bass  fishing.  Wm.  Matchett,  Towanda,  Pa 


SPECIAL  SALE- 

REAL  TASTY  BLCNO 


[3  POUNDS 

*  Postpaid 

^Wtlhin  JooDtfdes 

Once  you  try  Gillies  Coffee,  fresh  from  the 
roaster,  you  11  always  want  toorder  it  direct 
from  our  wholesale  headquarters  That's 
why  we  make  this  trial  test  offer  aceentinir 
orders  for  less  than  5  Ibs.and  at  the  whole..le  or  II? 

Send  Check.  Cash.  Money  Order  or 
pay  the  postman  on  receipt  of  coffee 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

23S  Washington  St.  New  Yorh  City 
Established  84  Years 


DHllufllir~iu  Acre  huck  ana  rouitry  rarm 

Only  S600  cash.  Total  price,  $1,300. 
Immediate  possession.  Good  house,  new  barn,  etc. 
Opportunity  to  start  profitable  business  with  small 
capital.  Write  for  free  catalog  describing  this  and 
many .I*!1.61'.  MATTHEWS  FARM  AGENCY.  Inc., 

1007M11  Market  St.  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Fatter  pigs  & 
fatter  profits 

HOGS  need  animal  food  to  build 
flesh  and  bone.  Dold-Quality 
Digester  Tankage  is  60%  animal 
protein.  Mix  with  grain  or  feed 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 
Gives  better  results  than  grain 

alone;  saves  one-third  cost.  Tankage-fed 
hogs  show  more  pounds  when  marketed— and 
more  profit  per  pound.  Experience  proves  it. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  DOLD- 
QUALITY  Poultry  and  stock  foods 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 

Dept.R.N.  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
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WHEN  IT’S  A 
QUESTION  OF  MONEY 

SPEED  WAGON  prices  are  the  lowest  ob¬ 
tainable,  capacity  and  quality  considered. 

SPEED  WAGON  long-life  features  distribute 
depreciation  charges  over  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles. 

SPEED  WAGON  strength  and  brute  stamina 
cut  maintenance  costs  to  almost  nothing. 

SPEED  WAGON  power  and  roadability  over¬ 
come  the  hazard  of  bad  roads  and  weather. 

SPEED  WAGON  capacity  (500  to  2500 
pounds)  enables  the  handling  of  profitable 
pay  loads. 

SPEED  WAGON  completeness, — pneumatic 
cord  tires,  demountable  rims,  electric  starter, 
electric  lights,  ammeter,  speedometer,  battery, 
electric  horn,  etc. — saves  the  usual  cost  of 
‘‘extras.” 

Chassis  price  is  $1185  (at  Lansing,  plus  tax)  Twelve 
standard  bodies,  all  as  relatively  low  in  price. 

The  Speed  Wagon  is  designed  and  manufactured  in 
the  big  Reo  shops, — not  assembled; — and  serviced 
by  more  than  2000  Reo  dealers. 

REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  «  Lansing  Mich. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Salt  to  Insulate  Refrigerator 

I  wish  to  build  an  iceless  refrigerator. 
Would  salt  be  a  good  filler  between 
boards  of  icebox;  as  good  as  sawdust? 
Bayville,  N.  J.  J.  H. 

It  would  not ;  it  wonld  be  a  very  poor 
material  to  use. 


Removing  Nickel  Plating  from  Brass 

Is  there  any  chemical  or  other  non¬ 
technical  process  that  I  could  obtain  for 
use  in  removing  nickel  plating  from 
brass?  A.  o. 

As  you  do  not  say  what  sort  of  brass 
articles  you  wish  to  work  on,  we  can 
only  advise  some  sort  of  polishing  cloth, 
or  paper,  starting  with  a  coarse  size  and 
finishing  with  a  fine. 


Renewing  Bichromate  Battery 

Could  a  bichromate  battery  be  renewed 
by  renewing  the  zinc  plate?  Could  it  be 
used  for  a  small  lighting  plant?  How 
often  would  the  zinc  have  to  be  renewed? 
What  would  the  amperage  be?  ,F.  H.  S. 

Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. 

The  bichromate  battery  is  merely  the 
carbon-zinc-in-sulphuric-acid  battery  with 
the  addition  of  chromic  acid,  in  the  form 
of  a  salt,  to  give  oxygen  to  take  up  the 
hydrogen  set  free  by  replacement  wTith 
zinc  in  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  zinc 
would  have  to  be  renewed  quite  often  if 
much  service  was  desired  and,  as  the  am¬ 
perage  is  volume  of  flow,  no  one  can  tell 
what  that  would  be,  since  it  depends  on 
pressure  (voltage),  and  resistance,  just 
as  the  squirt  of  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dam  depends  on  the  height  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  behind  it,  and  also  on  the  size  of  the 
hole.  The  bichromate  battery  is  the  most 
expensive  and  unsatisfactory  of  any  for 
a  light  plant ;  in  fact,  all  chemical  bat¬ 
teries  are  out  of  the  question  for  this 
purpose. 


Salt  in  Water  Glass 

Would  it  be  desirable  to  use  salt  in  the 
waterglass  employed  in  preserving  eggs? 
I  am  told  it  will  prevent  yolks  from 
breaking.  C.  H.  T. 

Richville,  N.  J. 

This  idea  is  quite  new  to  us.  We  will 
try  the  idea  this  year,  since  sometimes 
schemes  which  work  well  in  the  hands  of 
the  originator  are  not  so  good  when  ap¬ 
plied  by  casual  readers,  and  if  we  find 
any  marked  advantage  we  will  be  glad  to 
report  to  our  people. 


Ambergris  or  Paraffin 

I  am  sending  samples  of  a  sort  of  fat 
which  I  found  on  the  seashore.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  says  it  is  ambergris,  and  is  quite  val¬ 
uable.  Is  this  so?  W.  S. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Examination  by  a  chemist  proves  that 
the  substance  was  not  ambergris,  but 
paraffin.  It  was  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
soluble  in  chloroform,  whereas  ambergris 
is  quite  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  melting 
point  was  also  characteristic  of  paraffin. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  you  may  find  am¬ 
bergris  along  shore  in  your  neighborhood, 
but  this,  unfortunately,  was  not. 


Smoky  Meat 

I  have  a  galvanized  smokehouse,  but 
the  meat  I  smoked  in  it  has  a  raw,  smoky 
flavor,  and  it  does  not  color  up  right ;  it 
gets  black  looking.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  to  remedy  it?  H.  D.  M. 

Bloomsburg,  N.  J. 

The  chances  are  you  are  running  it  a 
little  too  fast,  and  the  sides  of  the  house 
are  acting  as  condensers  for  the  smoke, 
rather  than  the  meat.  Try  going  slower 
and  hanging  the  meat  a  little  farther 
from  the  fire. 


Removing  Soot  from  Copper 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  you  tell  J.  W.  S., 
page  469,  to  try  to  remove  soot  from  his 
copper  heater  with  salt  and  saleratus, 
equal  parts,  used  with  a  cloth  wet  _  in 
warm  soft  water.  Scour  freely.  I  think 
that  he  will  be  successful.  M.  D.  H. 

Sehuylerville,  N.  Y. 


Prospects  for  a  Potato  Crop 

I  have  noticed  from  time  to  time  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  statements  that  the  price 
of  potatoes  for  1923  crop  was  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  Maine  growers.  Can  Maine  grow¬ 
ers  produce  a  crop  by  hiring  help  at  pres¬ 
ent  wages,  and  sell  the  potatoes  at  prices 
prevailing  for  last  six  months,  and  have 
any  profit  for  themselves?  Please  pre¬ 
sent  this  question  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  someone  to  answer.  I  am  a  farmer, 
now  working  a  farm  of  225  acres,  and 
raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  last  year  at  a 
loss.  Price  so  low  I  received  no  profit ; 
65c  per  bu.,  Spring  prices.  I  am  at  a 
lose  to  know  what  to  plant  for  money 
crop  at  present  outlook,  and  I  am  not  a 
baek-to-the-lander,  but  have  spent  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  farming,  working  10  to  14 
hours  a  day.  Something  in  line  of  a 
change  will  have  to  come  shortly,  as 
farmers  who  are  in  debt  are  out  of  the 
business.  F.  G. 

New  York. 
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The  reliable 
and  effective 
remedy  for: 

Spavin 
Capped 
Hock 
Curb 
Splint 
Ringbone 
Thoroughpin 
Quittor 
Wind  Galls 
Poll  Evil 
Strained 
Tendons 
Fistula 
Sweeney 
Barb  Wire 
Cuts 
Calk 
Wounds 


“Of  course  my  horses 
are  always  fit  and 
working !  I  never  fail 
to  have  Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam  on 
hand.  It  doesn’t 
cause  scars  or  dis¬ 
colored  hair  like  fir¬ 
ing  or  cautery.’’ 

Used  for  41  years.  A  million  suc¬ 
cessful  treatments  given  each  year. 
Directions  with  every  bottle.  $1.50 
per  bottle  at  druggists  or  direct 
upon  receipt  of  price. 

ALSO  GOOD  FOR  HUMAN  USE 
An  excellent  remedy  for  sprains, 
bruises,  cuts,  burns,  sore  throat, 
muscular  and  inflammatory  rheu¬ 
matism,  sciatica  and  lumbago. 
The  Lawrence- Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


The  tiny,  soft, 
porous  flakes  of 
Colonial  Special 
F armers  Salt 
make  it  the 
quickest  dis¬ 
solving  salt. 


Livestock  Needs  Salt 
Regularly— as  You  Do 

Horses,  beef  or  milk  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep  and  even  poultry 
need  the  mineral  elements  of 
salt  in  their  food— just  as 
regularly  as  you  do. 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  best 
meets  their  need.  Its  porous,  fluffy 
flakes  don’t  harden  or  sift  out  of  feed , 
and  dissolve  instantly  when  eaten. 
Pure  salt— a  70-lb.  bag  as  big  as  100 
lbs.  of  ordinary  salt— easier  tohandle. 

Try  a  few  bags  of  Colonial  Special 
Farmers  Salt— for  feeding  and  every 
farm  use. 

The  Colonial  Salt  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 
Chicago  Boston 
Buffalo  Atlanta  Pittsburgh 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  OAT  "T" 
FARMERS  O^LJUI  X 


W.T.  Greathouse, 

Salem,  Mo.,  writes.'  —  “Rec'd 
fence  o.  k..  saved  $30.00  in 
baying  from  you. ' ’  Write  today  for 


BARGAIN  CATALOG 

of  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roof- 
1  ing  and  Paint.  See  how  my  Direct 


FENCE 

GATES 

POSTS 

ROOFING 

PAINT 


From  Factory  Freight  Paid  prices  save  you  money. 

L  THE  BROWN  FENCE  >  WIRE  CO.,  D.pt.  4304  Cl.v.Und,  O. 


Only  $1415  Down 

For 


2H-P.  WITTE 

( Throttling  Governor) 

Easy  Terms  on  best  engine 

built.  Burns  kerosene, distillate, gasoline  or  gas. _ 

Sower  at  will.  Equipped  with  the  famous  VV 
iagneto.  Other  sizes,  2  to  25  H-P.— all  styles. 

T  Write  today  for  my  Big  Engine  B 
■  1  Sent  free — No  obligation  on  your  i 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1801  Oakland  Avenue,  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
>891  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 
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Live  Stock  Notes 

Tying  a  Wool  Fleece  eompanying  sketch  shows  the  arrange 


^  ill  you  print  plans  for  a  good  wool 
tie?  I  want  a  good  sized  one,  as  I  have 
sheep  shearing  from  12  to  14  lbs.  of  wool. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  f.  f. 

Some  siieep  growers  seem  to  have  diffi¬ 
culty,  or  feel  that  they  have,  in  proper¬ 
ly  tying  a  fleece  of  wTool  without  the  aid 
of  the  wool  box.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  trade  is  not  concerned  so  much 
whether  a  fleece  is  tied  in  a  wool  box  or 
in  some  other  manner,  therefore  the  only 
advantage  is  that  the  tied  fleece  may  be 
neater  in  appearance. 

Probably  a  small  minority  of  the  sheep 


Plan  for  Making 


growers  make  use  of  this  device.  Any 
farmer  can  readily  learn  with  a  little 
practice  how  to  tie  neatly  a  fleece  of 
wool  without  a  wool  box,  ,and  the  work 
can  be  performed  quickly.  Brief  direc¬ 
tions  for  tying  a  fleece  without  the  wool 


ment  of  the  reins  and  eveners.  In  the 
sketch  the  full  lines,  B  B,  represent  the 
usual  cross  lines,  while  the  dotted  lines 
A  A  represent  the  lengths  of  strap  or 
small  rope  tied  to  the  liame  ring  of  the 
inner  horse,  passed  through  the  bit  ring 
of  the  outer  horse  and  then  tied  to  the 
bit  ring  of  the  inner  horse.  By  hitching 
in  this  way  a  pull  on  either  rein  serves 
to  guide  the  whole  team,  and  at  the 
same  time  each  horse  is  given  •  all  the 
freedom  possible. 

This  method  of  hitching  is  advised  by 
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C,  Cleats  D,  Clamp 

Wool  Tying  Box 

the  Horsemen’s  Association  of  America, 
of  Chicago,  Ill.  They  have  considerable 
free  literature  relative  to  different 
hitches  for  teams  that  might  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  you.  b,  h.  s. 


Make  your  farm  big  enough 
for  your  boy,  too 


OU  want  to  keep  him  at  home  when  he 
grows  up.  You  want  his  help.  You’ll  get 
it,  if  you  make  your  farm  big  enough  for  him, 
too— a  business  big  enough  to  interest  him  as  well  as 
support  him. 

This  year  you  can  clear  your  land  of  stumps  and  boulders 
cheaper  than  ever  before  —  with  Dumorite,  the  new 
du  Pont  dynamite  that  “does  more.” 

Dumorite  is  absolutely  non-freezing— requires  no  danger¬ 
ous  thawing.  You  will  not  get  a  headache  from  handling 
it.  It  shoots,  stick  for  stick,  with  40%  dynamite,  and  has 
the  slow,  heaving  action  of  “20%”.  Yet  you  get  135  sticks 
of  Dumorite  for  the  same  price  as  100  sticks  of  “40%” 
— V3  more  per  dollar. 

Get  together  with  your  boy  and  plan  a  bigger,  better  farm. 
Let  him  clear  his  own  land  and  build  larger  incomes  for 
you  both.  Your  local  dealer  will  gladly  estimate  the  cost. 

Write  us  for  free  110-page  Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explo¬ 
sives.  It  tells  how  to  use  du  Pont  explosives  for  land 
clearing,  ditching  and  tree  planting. 

E.  L  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  INC 


box  are  as  follows : 

Spread  the  fleece  on  a  table  flesh  side 
down,  work  the  wool  together  in  a 
rather  compact  mass.  Fold  in  the  legs 
and  sides,  then  the  breach,  head  and 
neck  wool.  Fold  in  the  rear  part  of  the 
fleece  and  cover  this  with  the  shoulder 
wool  well  spread.  In  this  way  the  back 
and  shoulder  wools  which  contain  the 


A  Mud  Henhouse 

I  recall  reading  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  construction  of  mud  houses, 
but  I  do  not  remember  some  of  the  direc¬ 
tions,  and  I  wonder  whether  I  may 
trouble  you  to  ask  about  certain  aspects. 
Would  it  be  practical  to  make  the  walls 
of  a  henhouse  of  mud?  I  can  get  blue 
clay  in  any  quantity  by  paying  for  the 
hauling,  which  would  amount  to  about  $1 


1 

j 


Four-liorse  Hitch  on  Harrow 


Equitable  Bldg.  Fulton  Bldg.  Harvey  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  BOSTON,  MASS, 


Hot  Weather  is  romiria 
Get  Readxj  NOW ! 


/ARDER your  Champion  Milk 
Cooler  and  be  sure  of  bet¬ 
ter  milk.  Stops  germ  growth. 
Removes  food  and  animal 
flavors.  Simple  to  use.  Easy  to 
clean.  One  milking  saved 
more  than  pays  its  costs.  The 
Champion  has  outsold  all 
other  coolers  every  year  for 
32  years.  Order  yours  today. 

Champion  Sheet  Metal  Co.,  Inc. 

105  ChamDion  Bldg.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER. 

Stops  Germ  Growth 
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What  About  That  New  Roof  You 
Should  Have  Before  Harvest 


Have  you  ever 
used  our 


(If  not 
you  should) 


FUKFeiln  AI>al  rooflng  mad0’  for  the  coating  is 

OUK  APEX  GAEVAN1ZED  is  a  high  grade  metal 
rooting  covered  with  a  Tight  coat  of  Galvanizing, 
one  that  will  not  crack  or  peel. 

Write  for  our  delivered  price — It  will  surprise  you. 

CONSUMERS’  MFC.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Desk  “R"  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  ''square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


best  fibers  are  all  on  the  outside  of  the 
fleece,  and  it  is  as  attractive  as  it  can 
be  made  in  so  far  as  the  quality  of  ex¬ 
posed  wool  fibers  are  concerned. 

i  Tie  this  bundle  with  four  wraps  of 
paper  or  manila  wool  twine.  Two  wraps 
each  way.  Properly  done  no  additional 
twine  is  required.  It  is  a  mistake  to  tie 
fleeces  very  compactly.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  for  the  fleece  to  hold  together  with 
ordinary  handling.  Too  much  string  is 
objectionable  from  the  buyers’  stand¬ 
point. 

For  the  sheep  grower  desiring  to  use 
a  wool  box  the  plan  shown  in  drawing 
is  probably  as  good  as  any.  From  this 
one  can  construct  a  similar  box.  Large 
fleeces  such  as  from  our  mutton  breeds 
will  require  a  larger  box  capacity  than 
fleeces  from  the  fine  wool  breeds. 

F.  E.  ROBERTSON. 


Four  Horses  on  Harrow 

Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  hitch  four 
horses  on  a  disk  harrow.  g.  j.  o. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  team  can  be  used  four  abreast  on 
the  tongueless  disk  harrow,  and  the  ac- 


per  load.  How  thick  should  the  walls  be, 
and  would  they  need  any  reinforcement? 
What  protection  from  the  weather  could 
be  used  on  the  outside  of  the  walls.  I  am 
interested  in  the  matter  of  a  mud  hen¬ 
house  more  as  a  matter  of  experiment 
than  as  a  means  of  saving.  j.  m.  c. 

Maine. 

What  we  printed  was  a  short  article 
from  a  reader  in  New  Mexico,  who  told 
how  the  Mexicans  and  others  build  their 
houses  of  “adobe”  or  sun-baked  brick. 
These  bricks  were  made  of  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  sand  from  8  to  12  in.  in  width 
and  G  to  18  in.  in  length,  being  about  4 
in.  in  thickness.  They  were  laid  up  in 
walls  of  various  thicknesses  and  fastened 
together  with  mud  or  clay.  They  are 
fairly  .satisfactory  in  that  dry  country, 
where  there  is  usually  very  little  rain, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would 
answer  in  Maine  or  in  any  section  where 
there  is  a  normal  rainfall.  A  mud  hen¬ 
house  would  not  last  long.  The  rain 
would  gradually  destroy  it,  and  it  would 
be  too  damp  and  sticky  for  ordinary  use. 

The  first  essential  in  training  a  child 
is  to  have  more  sense  than  the  child. — 
Vincennes  Sun. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop^ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus?- 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  bcoks  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  Droved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hop.d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth 


Price  $1.00 
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THE  RIGHT  FOOD  FOR  CHICKS 


Chicatine  has  proved  itself  as  the  right  food  for  chicks.  Practical  poultry  keepers  who  have  used 
Chicatine  and  made  comparative  tests  with  well  known  chick  feeds,  will  now  have  no  other. 

Fed  to  chicks  at  the  start  and  continued  for  five  months,  it  brings  them  to  maturity  quicker. 
You  get  big,  strong,  healthy  pullets  that  prove  better  layers;  big,  heavy  broilers  ready  for 
market  sooner  and  with  greater  profit. 

Chicatine  is  clean,  pure  food  without  stimulant  or  medication.  Because  it  has  all  the  food 
elements  in  correct  proportion,  it  develops  chicks  quickly  and  lessens  mortality. 

Chicatine  increases  profit  for  the  poultry  keeper. 

Try  it  on  your  chicks 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  Chicatine,  ask  us  for  sample,  feeding  directions  and  price, 
stating  number  of  chicks  you  are  feeding. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Box  D,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

TI-O-GA  FEED  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES-BY  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID 


Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include  our  number  one  chicks  and 
specials.  Our  stock  is  bred  for  quality  and  heavy  egg  production.  Flocks  culled  by  experts  and 
they  will  be  money  makers.  Will  ship  any  number  chicks  from  25  on  up. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ..10c  Silver  Laced  and  Columbian  Wyandottes  15c 


K.  ('.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  ...12c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . 13c 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes. ..  .14c  Odds  and  Ends  . 10c 

S.  0.  White  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas . 20c 


Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Attractive  catalogue  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks 
we  furnish  you  a  valuable  book  on  how  to  raise  chicks  and  poultry. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


LOOK  HERE  MR.  CHICK  BUYER 

Every  chick  from  my  Famous  Picturesque  Birds.  At  prices  to  get  you  as  a  customer.  We  have  thousands  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  throughout  the  country.  Why  not  you  !  A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the  strong,  husky, 
fast-growing  chicks  that  we  send  out. 


25 

60 

100 

600 

1000 

R.  I.  Reds  ...  ) 

$4.00 

$8.00 

$15.00 

$70.00 

$135.00 

Barred  Rocks.  > 
W.  Wyandottes 

4.50 

8.50 

17.00 

80.00 

155.00 

25 

60 

100 

600 

1000 

W.  Leghorns.. 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$60.00 

$115.00 

J.  B.  Giants  .. .. 

8.00 

16.00 

30.00 

140.00 

275.00 

Mixed  Sc  Assorted .  10.00 


Order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  100 %  live  arrival  and  parcel  post  prepaid. 


PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Box  71-B,  Trenton  Junction.  N.  J. 


CONNECTICUT  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  JUNE  IV  V.  White  ”.eghorii»!Ck.*.’.  .d.0ttf*.  .............. V.  *18— lOO 

3-Month  Leghorn  Pullets,  $2.00.  Discounts  on  500  and  1  OOO  orders. 

“ Our  honesty  is  your  protection”  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


SCHWEGLER’S  “THOR-O-BRED”  BABY  chicks 

LIVE  AND  LAY 

97/6  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Ask  for  our  free  ohick  book. 


Per  600 

Per  100 

Per  60 

Per  25 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . 

$62.60 

SI  3.00 

$7.00 

$876 

Barred  Rox,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas. 

70.00 

14  60 

7.76 

4.00 

White  Wyandottes  &  White  Rox.. 

77.60 

1  6.00 

8.60 

4.50 

Black  Minorcas  . 

82.60 

1  7.00 

S.00 

4  75 

Buff  Orpingtons ...  . 

87.60 

18.00 

e.so 

5.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

47  60 

'1  0.00 

6.60 

3.00 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER,  207  Northampton  St., 

BUFFALO. 

N.  Y. 

Yama  Farms  Famous  Strain  S*N0  BARRED  ROCKS 

Minorca’s  lay  the  largest  hen’s  eggs  known:  White  shelled 
and  lots  of  them.  Hens  weigh  7  lbs.  and  over.  Stock  des¬ 
cended  from  Madison  Square  winners— Strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous  with  bright  red  combs  and  white  lobes.  Splendid  green 
8heenChicks,$22perl00forMay.  Eggs, J 10 per  100.  Paired 
Hock  baby  chicks  from  large,  healthy  standard  type,  free 
rauge  stock.  Chicks,  $18  for  May.  Eggs,  $8  per  100. 

E.  B.  TAYLOR,  Poultry  Oepl.  Tima  Farms,  Napanoch,  Ulster  Co.,  N,  Y. 


VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range,  champion  flock  average  layers, 
Barron  and  Wyckoff  White  Leghorns,  9^c  each. 
Harks’  Barred  Rocks,  Owens’  S.  C.  Reds  and  Shep¬ 
pard  Mottled  Auconas.  ll^c  each.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments;  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  Order 
direct  and  save  time.  Catalogue. 

WM.  D.  SEIDEL  Box  R  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


Thorobred  CHICKS-S15  Per  100 

Tom  Barron  strain  White  Leghorns  hatched  from 
our  own  flock  ot  2,200  layers.  Largest  poultry  farm 
in  central  Pennsylvania.  Visitors  welcome. 

Universal  Poultry  Farm  Middleburg,  Pa. 


B  a  to  y  Ohio  lx.  m 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  S.C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Mixed  Chicks.  We  specialize  on 
vigorous,  day-old  chicks  bred  from  free-range 
stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  gtiar- 
i  eed.  Write  for  free  c  i  re  u  I  a  r.  VuileH 
Vfew  Hatchery,  C  .  I.  BENNER,  Richfield, Pa. 


ALL  CHICKS  NOW  10c 

Direct  strains.  None  better.  ”  Parks’  ”  Bar  Rock 
"Martin's"  White  Wyandottes,  “  Owen’s  ”  S.  O. 
Reds,  Mixed  or  my  choice,  @  9c,  Order  25  to  1,000. 
Delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank  refer¬ 
ence.  S.  W.  KLINE  .  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


CHICKS  THAT  -y3LRE  OHICKS 

Wyckoff  Hollywood  S.  C.W.  Leghorns,  A  grade,  15c;  Mar¬ 
lin’s  White  Wyandottes,  16e ;  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
14e;  Pekin  Ducklings,  25c.  Hatches,  May  28th,  June  4th, 
11th.  18th.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


BREEDERS  CHICKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks.  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Purebred  Barron  Trap-nested  stock  and 
l/UlCKS  Graded  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  P. 

Rocks  and  Heavy  Mixed.  Book  Free. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

THE’CYCLONE  HATCHERY  Millerstown,  Pa. 


CHICKS  From  Our  Own  Breeders 

Single  Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Reds  and 
Anconas.  Pure  bred,  strong,  vigorous  stock  that  will 
live  and  grow.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


U/l;1-  I  $10 alOO.  WhiteWyandotte,$14. 

nmte  Legnorn  UniCKS  Heavy  mixed 60*  Barred  Rocks 
*9.  Free  and  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  P»rt  Trevorton,  Pi 


MAGIC  BROODER 

The  only  brooder  with  a  gas 
chamber.  Famous  for  high- 
grade  construction;  large  coal 
capacity;  non-clinker  grate; 
top  and  bottom  draft  regula¬ 
tion;  improved  thermostats; 
slide  for  cleaning  smoke  flue. 
The  M  A  (i  1 C  is  positively 
chill-proof;  fire-proof;  gas¬ 
proof  and  dependable.  Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold 
oil  SO  days  guarantee.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue, 
jlftruyc  UfAIITCn  Write  for  particulars  about  our 
MUCH  Id  lIHIIIuU  new  roof  pipe.  A  wonderful 
invention.  Catches  all  condensation  above  roof. 

United  Brooder  Co.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  SWELY 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds 
with  egg  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  3,000 
breeders  oil  free  farm  range.  Vaccinated.  Butter¬ 
milk  fed.  Now  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  for  February,  March,  April  and  May  delivery. 
Capacity,  12.000  a  week.  First  hatch,  Feb.  11.  My 
Book,  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  $1  or  sent 
with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Pleasant  VaUey,  N.  Y.  Box  75 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8-10-12  weeks  old.  June  and  July  Delivery. 
Now  booking  orders  lor'May  and  June 

BABY  CHICKS 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM  ::  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 


/xi  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 

I  H  1C  KS  10c;  Barred  Rocks,  12c;  Reds, 
13c,  and  Mixed.  8c  each.  100# 
Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE.  Prop. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS— S.  C  Buff  Leghorns,  $11  per  100  ;  Tom  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  $11  per  100;  American  White  Leghorns, 
$9  per  100;  Rocks, $11; Reds, $1 1 ;  WhiteRocks.$15;  Mixed, 
$7  per  100.  Safe  del.  guar.  CL0YD  NIEMOND.  McAlisterville,  Pi. 


Hollywood  Strain  leghorns 

Baby  Chicks  for  June,  810  a  hundred,  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Barnes’  Poultry  Farm  Malone,  N.  Y. 


BABY  OHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  oi  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Parent  stock.  250  to 
315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Ilavis,  Mt.  Slnnl,  I,.  I.,  N.  V. 


pLJv  Bar  Rocks,  He  ;  Reds,  12«  ;  W.  Leghorns,  8e; 
w  111  A  Mixed,  7e.  100*  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv,  or  circular.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


White  I,  e  g  h  o  r  ns.  D.  Tancred’s  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  lavers.  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  X.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  May  21,  1924: 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Meadowedge  Fm,  N.  Y .  42  1036 

Lakes’  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  33  530 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  N.  Y .  52  849 

Hill  View  F'm,  N.  Y .  47  900 

Eusner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  54  953 

Hill  Top  Fm,  N.  Y .  45  940 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  87  814 

Otto  L.  Flad,  N.  Y .  51  037 

New  &  Pockman,  N.  Y .  54  815 

C.  A.  Seaver,  N.  Y .  51  819 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  25  599 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  40  810 

G.  W.  Stoll,  N.  Y .  48  723 

Manhasset  Fm,  N.  Y .  55  955 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  57  820 

Kirkup’s  Pitry  Fm,  N.  Y .  45  855 

Deerfield  Fms,  N.  Y .  .  50  728 

E.  E.  Champlin,  N.  Y .  42  011 

Homestead  Fm,  N.  Y .  50  792 

Wellward  F'm,  N.  Y . 43  948 

A.  It.  Scott,  N.  J .  42  1020 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm,  N.  Y .  51  924 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y .  54  950 

Fluhrer  Fm,  N.  Y .  45  807 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  Conn .  55  1013 

TangleWold  Fm,  N.  Y .  44  704 

John  Boshler,  N.  Y .  02  877 

Benjamine  Brower,  N.  Y .  47  595 

White  Springs  Fm,  N.  Y .  47  920 

Egner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  44  653 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  39  538 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  N.  Y .  49  707 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  43  862 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  39  958 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  45  1173 

F.  J.  Loveland,  N.  Y .  40  705 

Hollywood  Pltyr  Fm,  Wash .  49  1155 

Homeland  Fm,  N.  Y .  33  723 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  37  1086 

Edgar  Briggs,  N.  Y .  45  074 

Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  N.  Y .  47  900 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Pa .  57  1020 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y .  55  954 

Half  Hollows  Fm,  N.  Y .  42  825 

Jules  F.  Francais,  N.  Y .  58  1024 

John  Bullen,  N.  Y .  30  755 

Melville  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  49  837 

Mattituck  W.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y .  35  014 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fin,  N.  Y .  49  724 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  47  747 

Kehoe-Smith,  N.  Y .  38  824 

Kara  Avis  Fm,  N.  Y .  49  833 

Cross  Roads  Fm,  N.  Y .  54  805 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hicksville, 

N.  Y .  50  820 

John  J.  Byrne,  N.  Y .  50  860 

Robert  R.  Decormier,  N.  Y . .  49  985 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Moriches, 

N.  Y .  49  819 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Rocky 

Point,  N.  Y .  46  738 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Haup- 

pauge,  N.  Y .  40  751 

Oak  Hill  Fm,  N.  Y .  33  695 

R.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  38  753 

Valley  Fm,  N.  Y .  45  615 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y .  42  727 

C.  0.  Hayden,  Conn .  36  787 

W.  E.  Whitson,  N.  Y .  48  580 

J.  W.  Everitt,  N.  Y .  50  1006 

West  Neck  Fm,  N.  Y .  45  1009 

Robert  Seaman,  N.  Y .  37  898 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Conn .  19  586 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  H .  40  794 

B.  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y .  54  669 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y .  39  623 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas 

Yama  Fms.  N.  Y .  48  752 

The  Holmstead  Fm,  N.  Y .  42  569 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pa .  41  704 

White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Medford, 

N.  Y .  27  879 

Dr.  Elw'ood  A.  Curtis,  N.  Y .  22  419 

Lakeside  Fm,  N.  Y .  30  849 

Wal-Ruth  Pltry  F’m,  N.  Y .  45  869 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  34  926 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y .  28  615 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y .  41  624 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  40  917 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  41  884 

Allen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  41  960 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  51  839 

B.  Plymouth  Rooks 

The  Paddocks,  N.  Y .  44  874 

Valiev  Brook  Fm,  N.  J .  42  690 

Walter  B.  Pike,  N.  Y .  25  795 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Roslyn, 

N.  Y .  35  1024 

Fire  Tlace  Fm,  N.  Y .  34  976 

Jules  F.  Francais,  N.  Y .  47  904 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  N.  Y .  42  757 

Ontario  Agr.  College,  Canada  .  43  855 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y- .  33  722 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  36  868 

Clifford  0.  Downs,  Conn .  45  838 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . :.  42  1040 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y .  37  794 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  48  983 


Total  .  4369  81883 


White  Diarrhoea 

I  have  lost  a  lot  of  chicks  with  white 
diarrhoea.  I  feed  rolled  oats  and  boiled 
eggs  the  first  week.  I  take  the  eggs  that 
are  not  fertile  in  the  incubator.  Do  you 
think  this  is  what  would  cause  this  dis¬ 
ease?  I  feed  them  four  or  five  times  a 
day,  sparingly.  They  are  under  a  hover, 
and  lack  nothing.  a.  m. 

Both  rolled  oats  and  hard-boiled  infer¬ 
tile  eggs  are  good  for  little  chicks  and.  if 
properly  fed.  should  not  cause  diarrhoea. 
Perhaps  you  have  true  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea,  a  disease  often  transmitted  to 
the  flock  through  the  egg,  and  not  cura¬ 
ble.  The  only  remedy  is  to  hatch  from 
disease  free  hens  and  to  avoid  infection 
after  hatching  by  permitting  contact  with 
sick  chicks  or  infected  litter  and  utensils. 
A  white  diarrhoea  may  also  be  caused  by 
over-heating  or  chilling  in  the  brooder. 
This  should  be  treated  by  removing  all 
food  for  a  day  and  giving  plenty  of  sour 
milk  to  drink ;  in  fact,  the  latter  com¬ 
bined  drink  and  food  should  be  given  all 
chicks  from  the  start.  m.  b.  d. 


It’s  money-making 
hens  you  want 

Just  give  our  Hollywood  White  Leghorns. 
Norfolk  Spec.  Far  ids  Barred  and  Fishel 
White  Rocks,  Martin  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  or  Sked  Bros.  Rhode  Island 
Reds  a  trial  and  you  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  Lively  Chicks  of  these 
breeds  and  strains  are  money-makers 
because  they  grow  to  be  heavy  and 
consistent  layers. 

Kerr’s  Special  Mating  Chicks  carry  the 
blood  of  America’s  greatest  laying 
families.  Their  great  vigor  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  constantly  infusing  these  heavy 
producing  strains  into  sturdy,  farm- 
raised,  open-range  flocks.  No  light- 
forced  pullets. 

You  could  not  produce  chicks  of  this 
quality  at  anywhere  near  their  low 
cost.  100  per  cent  delivery  by  mail 
guaranteed.  We  will  refund  or  re¬ 
place  any  losses  in  delivery. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  Kerr’s  Chick 
Book.  It  has  our  records  in  the  1923 
International  Laying  Contests. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  9  Springfield,  Mass.,  Box  No  9. 

Freochtown,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  9  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Box  No  9. 


THREE  MONTHS 
PULLETS  -  $1.25 

As  experienced  poultrymen,  raising 
thousands  of  chicks  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  on  our  extensive  ranges,  we 
can  afford  to  sell  you  these  White 
Leghorn  Pullets  from  trap-nested, 
high  producing  stock,  within  two 
months  of  laying,  at  this  very  low 
price,  during  May,  June  and  August. 
Also  8-weeks  pullets  in  July  and 
ready-to-lay  pullets  in  summer  and  fall. 

Highest  Quality — Low  Prices. 
AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  Ass’n. 
Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


BABY  CHICKS 


AT  REDUCED 

PRICES 

50 

100 

500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

Barred  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds 

6.50 

‘12.00 

55.00 

Assorted  Chicks 

4.00 

8.00 

For  shipment  any  Tues.,  Wed.  or  Thur.  after  May  17th 

Every  chick  guaranteed  from  the  best  of  free  range 
stock.  I  pay  paivel  post  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Excellent  hutches  make  these  prices  possible.  Order 
yours  today.  Special  prices  on  larger  quantities. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown.  Prop.  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Assorted  Chicks . 

White  Leghorns.. . 

Brown  Leghorns . 

•  4 

Barred  Rocks. . . 

•  • 

Buff  Rocks . 

■  a 

R.  1.  Reds . . 

$• 

Sliver  Laced  Wyandottes . 

.  12o 

$• 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000 
100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield.  Pa. 


18,000  Chicks  Weekly 

Bred,  hatched  and  shipped  just  right. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  10c  100,  9J^c  500;  S 
C.  Barred  Rock,  White  Rock,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds,  11c  100,  10'vc  500,  10c  1,000; 
Heavy  Broilers,  9c  100,  8k>c  500.  8c  1,000. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  ad  for  quick  shipment. 

L.  R.  WALCK  R.  R.  No.  3  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

b  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.  $7  per  100  and  up. 
’  Hogan  tested.  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns, 
100—88;  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  100—810; 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  100— 81 1 .  Reds. 
100—818.  Broilers,  100— $?.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  ship  anywhere  by  Parcel  Post. 
Free  Catalog.  Reference:  lekesburg  State  Bank. 
Johnson’s  Hatchery  Box  40  lekosburg.  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  imported  Barron  stock  with  records  of  272  to 
314  eggs.  Extra  large  breeders,  buttermilk  fed. 
Best  grade  chicks  eacli  week  in  June,  only  S15  per 
100.  Second  mating'SIS  prepaid.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  R.  T.  EWIN6 

Importer  and  Breeder  Atlantic,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

FROM  GOOD  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks,  11c;  Wyandottes,  13c;  Leghorns,  8c; 
Mixed,  7c.  Special  price  on  large  lots.  Delivery 
guaranteed,  Catalog  and  Ref.  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Millerstown.  Pa.  Box  50 


CHICK  S-W.  Leghorns  10c 

Use  $15  Hollywood  cockerels.  Each  Wednesday.  Laid  at 
6  months.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Most  chicks  to  old 
customers.  SEIBERT  BROS.,  Box  R,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

pullets,  May,  June.  July  delivery,  $1.15  each,  in  lots  of 
100,  $1  each.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks.  10c;  Reds,  10c.  and  Mixed,  8c,  Safe 
delivery  guar.  Circ.  free.  B.  W.  AMEY.Cocolamus,  Pa. 


diinlre  from  Heavy-Laying  Flocks.  Barred  Bocks,  lie 
VlllliKa  Mixed,  8c.  100*  guarantee  Pamphlet.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  R,  J  Ehrisman  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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The  Henyard 


Chicken  Feed  from  Grasshoppers 

Many  of  us  have  read  about  the  swarms 
of  locusts  which  sweep  over  sections  of 
South  Africa  every  year,  devouring  crops 
and  causing  endless  damage.  Years  ago 
we  remember  reading  Mayne  Reid’s  little 
story  of  “The  Bush  Boys.”  The  scene 
was  laid  in  South  Africa,  and  the  farmer 
was  driven  away  from  his  farm  into  the 
wilderness  by  reason  of  disaster  which 
fell  through  the  visit  of  a  swarm  of  lo¬ 
custs.  They  came  likle  a  cloud  and 
ruined  everyting  that  they  touched.  In 
this  story  we  are  told  that  the  native 
Africans  not  infrequently  eat  these  lo¬ 
custs  and  that  they  are  also  given  to  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  live  stock.  We  now  learn 
that  a  factory  has  been  established  in 
South  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  working 
these  locusts  up  into  chicken  feed,  and 
also  a  concentrated  feed  for  cattle.  We 
all  know  that  poultry  of  all  kinds  are 
fond  of  insects.  Turkeys  in  particular 
will  eat  grasshoppers  and  many  kinds  of 
worms  in  preference  to  meat,  and  they 
consume  great  quantities  of  them.  One 
of  the  most  effective  ways  of  getting  rid 
of  white  grubs  which  are  found  in  old 
sod  is  to  plow  the  sod  in  the  Fall  and 
induce  a  flock  of  chickens  and  turkeys  to 
follow  along  the  furrows.  They  will 
quickly  clean  up  everything  in  sight.  In 
South  Africa  it  is  proposed  to  utilize 
these  locusts  for  the  production  of  edible 
oil  which  is  extracted  under  pressure. 
The  pomace,  or  what  is  left  of  the  locusts 
after  the  oil  is  extracted,  is  dried  and 
ground  and  mixed  with  various  other 
foods  to  make  a  concentrated  food  for 
poultry  and  larger  animals.  Here  is  a 
case  where  the  raw  material  is  inex¬ 
haustible,  and  where  a  pest  is  turned  into 
a  valuable  product.  On  our  own  Western 
plains  considerable  quantities  of  locusts 
have  been  used  as  chicken  feed.  Some 
years  ago  a  farm  paper  wrote  a  spectac¬ 
ular  article  telling  of  a  woman  who  made 
a  small  fortune  at.  drying  these  locusts 
and  selling  them  as  chicken  feed.  Upon 
investigation  we  found  that  this  woman 
had  actually  saved  about  half  a  bushel 
of  the  locusts  which  were  fed  successfully 
to  chickens.  It  appears  that  this  woman 
sold  25  cents  worth  of  these  dried  locusts 
as  a  curiosity,  and  from  that  fact  a  re¬ 
porter  with  a  lively  imagination  had  been 
able  to  figure  out  a  fortune  for  her. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
poultry  will  eat  these  insects  willingly, 
and  if  some  way  could  be  found  for 
handling  the  drying  on  a  large  scale,  it 
would  be  possible  to  develop  considerable 
trade.  There  are  countless  products  now 
regarded  as  waste  that  might  be  devel¬ 
oped  into  profitable  business  if  someone 
had  the  patience  to  carry  it  through. 


Symptoms  of  Tapeworm  Infection 

What  are  the  symptoms  if  a  person  is 
infested  with  tapeworms  harbored  by 
dogs,  such  as  Tenia  solium  and  T.  sag- 
inata?  How  do  these  worms  affect  a  per¬ 
son?  What  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of 
these  worms?  H.  j.  b. 

North  Easton,  Mass. 

The  tapeworms  of  which  you  speak  are 
not  harbored  by  dogs,  but  by  hogs  and 
cattle,  producing  measly  pork  and  beef. 
Another  form  of  worm  is  sometimes  har¬ 
bored  by  dogs,  but  this  is  rarely  trans¬ 
mitted  to  man.  The  eating  of  raw  or  in¬ 
sufficiently  cooked  pork  or  beef  furnishes 
the  occasion  for  transmitting  tapeworms 
to  humans.  There  is  only  one  positive 
symptom  of  the  presence  of  tapeworms ; 
that  is  the  finding  of  segments  of  the 
worm  in  the  stools.  Other  symptoms  are 
simply  those  of  indigestion  and,  of  course, 
are  far  more  frequently  caused  by  other- 
causes  of  indigestion  than  worms.  Seg¬ 
ments  of  tapeworms  are  easily  seen  in  the 
stools  and,  being  passed  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals,  are  not  likely  to  be  long  over¬ 
looked.  When  the  presence  of  worms  is 
suspected,  examine  the  stools  and,  if  they 
are  not  found,  look  elsewhere  for  the 
cause  of  the  capricious  appetite,  furred 
tongue,  dark  rings  under  the  eyes,  grip¬ 
ping  pains,  picking  at  the  nose,  nervous 
tremors,  etc. 

Tapeworms  are  gotten  rid  of  by  ap¬ 
propriate  treatment,  the  chief  difficulty 
in  which  is  to  make  sure  of  getting  rid 


of  the  head  from  which  the  segments  are 
reproduced.  There  are  several  very  ef¬ 
fective  drugs  used  for  the  purpose,  hut 
they  should  be  used  under  the  direction 
of  a  competent  physician.  Those  that  get 
the  worms  are  not  adapted  to  amateur 
administration.  m.  b.  d. 


Chicks  Die  in  Shell 


What  makes  chicks  die  at  hatching 
time?  The  chicks  are  fully  formed.  They 
die  before  they  pip.  My  eggs  are  from 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  have  thick  brown 
shells.  The  first  week  I  run  the  heat  at 
103  degrees,  the  last  two  weeks  104  de¬ 
grees.  What  is  the  trouble?  They  say 
it  takes  more  heat  for  brown  eggs. 

New  Jersey.  mbs.  w.  h.  s. 

Brown  eggs  do  not  require  more  heat 
in  hatching  than  white  ones  and  you  are 
running  your  incubator  at  too  high  a 
temperature.  As  proper  incubator  tem¬ 
peratures  vary  somewhat  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  thermometer,  a  machine  should 
be  run  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
manufacturer,  but,  in  the  absence  of  such 
directions,  the  temperature  may  be  kept 
at  from  102  to  103  for  the  following  two 
weeks.  Just  at  hatching  time,  the  tem¬ 
perature  may  run  up  to  104  or  104%  and 
the  regulator  need  not  be  changed  because 
of  this.  This  is  but  a  temporary  rise, 
however,  due  to  conditions  at  the  end  of 
the  hatch.  A  certain  number  of  chicks 
will  always  be  found  dead  in  the  shell, 
they  not  being  vigorous  enough  to  com¬ 
plete  development  and  emergence  from  the 
shell  under  the  conditions  of  artificial 
hatching.  For  that  matter,  dead  chicks 
may  be  found  in  the  shell  under  natural 
methods  of  incubation,  those  presided 
over  by  the  mother  hen.  m.  b.  p. 


Raising  Pullets  for  Breeders 

I  have  450  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
hatched  last  February.  I  intend  to  select 
about  200  of  these  to  use  next  Spring  for 
breeders.  Will  you  tell  me  the  best  way 
to  handle  these  in  order  to  have  them  in 
the  best  possible  shape  for  next  Spring? 

New  Jersey.  m.  s.  k. 

Early  hatched  pullets  should  not  be 
forced  to  quick  maturity  by  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  of  mash,  lest  they  begin  laying  pre¬ 
maturely  and  go  into  a  Winter  molt. 
These  pullets  destined  for  breeders  should 
be  raised  upon  free  range  and  fed  largely 
upon  whole  grain,  that  they  may  develop 
slowly  and  well  and  go  into  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  in  good  firm  flesh,  with  undiminished 
vigor  for  the  coming  season’s  production. 
Lights  should  not  be  used,  unless  it  is 
found  necessary  early  in  January  to  stim¬ 
ulate  egg  production.  Here  is  a  case 
where  egg  production  is  to  be  subordinat¬ 
ed  to  growth  and  vigor ;  this  means  more 
liberty  and  less  high  protein  and  concen¬ 
trated  foods.  m.  B.  D. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Your  Chick  Dollar  Now  Buys  More 

uid  buy  more  chick  quality  when  you  invested  it  in  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  No- 
o  buys  more  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks.  Increased  feitility  makes  it  possible  to  give 

Quality  Chicks  at  These  Low  June  Prices 


you 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
White, .Black  or  Brown  Leghorns  .  . 

Barred  Rocks . 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks  or  Anconas 

Mixed  Chicks . 

White  Wyandottes  or  Black  Minorcas 


„  26  60 

.  .  .  *2-75  $5.00 

■  .  •  3.50  6.50 

.  .  .  4.00  7.50 

•  -  £.50  4.50 

.  .  .  5.00  9.50 

„  SPECIAL  MATING 

White  Leghorns  I  Mating  A),  R.  I.  Reds.  26  60  ]00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  ....  $5.00  $9.50  $18. i  _ 

ORDER  AT  ONCE.  Send  check,  money  order  or  registered  letter,  addine  lOr  fur  CnUii 
Delivery  nf  wanted)  on  each  100  or  less.  Sate  Delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchfown,  N.  J.  Member  International 

w  *  *  Baby  Chick  Association 


100 

$  9.00 
12.00 
14.00 
8.00 
18.00 

500 

$87.50 


600 

$43.00 

57.00 

68.00 

39.00 

90.00 

1000 

$170.00 


1000 

$85.00 

115.00 

135.00 

78.00 


PINE  TREE  BABY  CHICKS 

35,000  of  highest  quality  laying  stock  ready  for  immediatejune  deliveries.  Send 
in  your  order  now  for  prompt  service.  Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


OUAHTy1seRV.CE  B-red  Plymouth  Rocks. 


50 

100 

500 

1.000 

$5.50 

$  9.00 

$42.50 

$  85.00 

7.50 

13.00 

65.00 

125.00 

7.50 

13.00 

65.00 

125.00 

9.50 

15.50 

75.00 

1 50.00 

9.50 

15.50 

75.00 

150.00 

4.50 

8.00 

40.00 

75.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  . 

We  have  a  few  choice  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets,  12  weeks  old,  at'$1.25  each.  Prompt  shipment. 

Box  R  STOCKTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 


Asks  a  correspondent  of  Doc  Brady : 
“How  long  before  my  boy  can  go  out 
after  measles?”  “The  boy  doesn’t  have 
to  go  out  after  measles.  Just  get  him  a 


— Detroit  News. 

KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  leading  egg  laying  contests.  Hatching  eggs 
half  price  after  May  10.  Chicks  half  price  after  June  1. 
Breeding  hens  and  cocks  at  gr  eatly  reduced  prices  dur¬ 
ing  June,  July  and  August.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  -  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 

BABY  C HICKS 

S.  C.  w.  Leghorns,  8e ;  Bai  l  ed  Rock,  10c;  Red,  10c; 
Mixed.  7e.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  1’.  Leister  MeAllstervllle,  I’a. 

BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

March  and  April  Hatched 

STUART  H.  HEIST  .  -  Penllyn,  Penna- 

PHFA^ANT  FPfQ  We  cau  sul'I>ly  eggs  for  hatching 

I  IlLrtJrtll  1  LUUO  from  over  six  hundred  choice  breed¬ 
ers  of  six  varieties.  Pheasants  are  hardy,  beautiful  and 
most  interesting  birds.  Free  instructions  as  to  care,  etc. 

TWIN  BROOK  GAME  FARM  (Box  1144)  Middletown,  N.  J. 

riliri/C  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns, 
\  y|~|||  ,|\^  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  R  e  d  s 

Big,  sturdy  chicks  bred  for  business  at  12c  for  May; 
June,  10c.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Hatches 
every  week.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

3PHEASANTS  For  Sale 

1  Pair  Golden  Pheasants,  mated,  $15.  1  Pair  Silver 
Pheasants,  mated.  $15.  1  Young  Silver  Cock  bird, 

$8.  E.  W.  WEIMAR  Whitings,  N.  J. 

WANTED-PEACOCK.  P.  L.  DWIGHT.  DeRuyter.  N.  Y. 

MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds. Write  forl’rices 

AUston  Squab  Co.,  allstoSlmasSs: 


Turkeys 


White  Holland  Garden  winner  1922-23-24. 

E.  J.  Niven  -  Darien,  Conn. 

IVLAIVIMOTH  BRONZETURKEYS 

$5  per  12  eggs,  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  H.  A.  Souder,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

BEAUANDOT  riiicL-linrte  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 
MAMMOTH  ItUCKIingS  Bred  right.  Hatched  right.  Shipped 
PEKIN  right.  BEAUANOOT  DUCK  RANCH.  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I..  N.  T. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $5  per  10  eggs,  from 
good  stock.  Miss  Annie  Wilhelm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  S  fP?HrKHn:M?NCT.tliho,,,  »»e. 

Tniilmieo  fioocn  ft"*’  Mammoth  Rronze  Turkey 
1  UUlUUoc  uctoc  Eggs.  $5  per  d  oz.  Order  from  this  ad  v. 
II.  II.  FHEEI>  .  Telford,  Pa. 

I  oriro  Qlnnb  F,"e  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese,  Ducks. 
LalgSOlUlrK  Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies, 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  1'IONEEll  FARMS.  Telford,  I'a 


PE' DUCKLINGS 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  Islip,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Hatching  Eggs,  *1.50  for  12.  00% 

fertility  guaranteed.  D.  Wright  Bayvllle,  N.  J. 

White  Houdan  Eggs 

For  Sale— Pekin  Duck  Eggs  i.  r.  howoeh”  Fuimo're,  h.t. 


BABY  CHICKS 

That  Pay  You  Big  Profits 


THOROUGHBRED  CHICKS 

ROCKS-REDS— LEGHORNS 

You  will  get  more  pleasure  and  profit 
from  your  poultry  business  if  you  start 
right  with  our  thoroughbred  Chicks. 
Bred  and  hatched  expressly  to  produce 
Quality  results.  You  can  depend  upon 
them  to  live  and  grow  and  develop  into 
“record  layers.” 

Send  for  Our  1924  Catalog 

LONG  ISLAND  HATCHERIES,  INC. 

10  Maple  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  L.  I, 

Phone— Rockville  Center  2373- W. 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

EGGS-CHICKS 
Stock  Now  Half  Price 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year.  Prize 
winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham¬ 
pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  floclc  averaged  210  eggs,  made 
net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr.  Carr, 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  made  over  $800  profit  from  53  hens. 
16  page  Cir.  FREE.  Large  Catalog  Booklet  25  cts. 
J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona.  Pa. 


300,000  LARGE  HUSKY  BABY 
CHICKS  FOR  1924 

Hatches  due  every  Tuesday.  S.  O.  White 
and  Brown  Leghorn,  10c;  Barred  Rocks, 
14c;  Mixed  Broilers,  83-fic,  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

Chicks  WYCKOFF  Pullets 

12c  White  Leghorns.  $1.25 

IiEh-W-FAKM  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


fUIfFC  Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns,  12c,  Barred 
LlllLiViJ  Rocks, lie;  Reds,  12c;  White  Leghorns,  9e; 

Mixed  chicks,  8c  earn.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Turkey  lildge  Hatchery,  Hiilemtunn,  Pa. 


pL:„L„  Mixed,  7e  and  8«  ;  W.  Leghorns,  9o ;  Rocks,  10c; 
UlllbRo  Reds,  lie.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  Willow  Lane  Hatchery.  MeAllstervllle,  I’a 

Hhioko  B,»rred  Rocks,  10c;  It.  I.  Reds,  10c;  8.  C.  White 
UlllhKS  Leghorns,  8e;  Mixed,?*.  Reduced  prices  on  500 
lots.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  adv. 
or  write  for  free  circular,  f.  B.  LEISTER.  MeAli»tei  vlil«,  I'a. 

Chicks 


“Martin’s”  White  Wyandottes,  1 2c  each ;  Mixed 
»c.  Fully  guar.  Send  cash  order.  Bank  Ref. 

Ilox  K  James  E.  Ulsh,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


r,ifir,K'moF  healthy 

V1A1  V  na  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

S.  C.  Ruff  and  W.  Leg., $9— 100.  Barred  Rocks, 
*1 1 — 100.  R.  I.  Reds,  $12— 100.  White  Rocks, 
*13—100.  Lite  Mixt,  $7—100.  Hevy  Mixt,  $9 
—100.  Sat.  guar,  or  money  refunded.  Circ.  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  MeAllstervllle,  Ps.  Boi  2 

B  ABYCHICKS  £on,£j! 

horns,  $8—100.  B. Rocks,  $10.  R.  I.  Reds.  $10.  Mixed, 
$7.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  free. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  R.  D.  3  Millerstown.  Pa. 


iBea,hr””~  Pullets 

Free  range  Milk  fed 
8-10-12  weeks  old  June  delivery 

Stephen  Brundage 

Salisbury  Mills  New  York 

DvlV-OIri  f  ll  I I*  1? k  Wo  offer  day-old  Minorca, 
rr  “J  ,,  ,  ,,  V,*  ,  V  ,  ^  Leghoi  II,  Barred  Rock  and 

Single  Comb  It.  1.  Red  clucks  at,  a  cents  to  1  2  conlsoach. 
for  delivery  now.  Minorca  Farm,  Pori  Trevorton,  Pa! 

OH  I  C  K  Q  S-,  C,W.  Leghorns,  8c| 

®  ®  ^  Mixed,  7c.  Bpecitil  prices 

on  500 and  1,000  lots.  IOOjS  guaranteed.  All  free-range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.FRYMOTER,  MoAll.tervIlIc,  I'n. 

BABY  orBroilors . $  7  per  10(1 

S-  O,  W  Leghorn .  9  per  11)0 

C  H  I  X  war,re^  R,oc|s;1 . 11  I>er  100 

IS.  R.  1,  Reds .  11  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100* live  del.  guaranteed  Post¬ 
age  paid  to  your  door.  FRANK  NACE.  MeAllstervllle, |>»,  g.  o.  2 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

For  delivery  after  June  10  and  Julv,  ut  $3.50  for  25.  *0  50 
for  50,  *12.00  for  100,  *55.00  for  500,  $100.00  per  1,000  The 
famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  chick  will  please  and 
satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer  of  large  white  eggs 
you  ever  had.  Order  now  with  cash  or  25%  of  order  for 
early  delivery.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  nny  where  East 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Circular  free 
A  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  K,  Pittstown,  N  J. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Frost-proof  combs.  Heavy  egg  producers.  Baby 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs 

J.M.CHASE  Box  G  Wallhill,  N.Y. 

SI.  c.  -W\  LEGHORN  3PULLETS 

8-10-wks.-old,  Bred  from  Toni  Barron’s  selected 
stock.  Raised  on  Free  Range.  Vineyard  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  luc.,  Vineyard  Road.  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Tel.  No.— 32J  Metuchen 

PULLETS-Pure  Bred  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

10-12-14  and  1C  weeks  old.  Also  ready-to-lay  Free- 
Range  birds  from  selected  breeders.  Priced  $1 
and  up,  according  to  age.  FISHER  BROS..  Atlantic!  Pa. 

EIGHT-WEEK  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  give  our  WORD  that  every  BIRD 
Will  SATISFY  the  rnoHt  critical  EYE. 

Delivery  each  week  after  May  1st. *1.1 5  each;  *100  per  100. 
UluBt’d  Catalog.  JUSTA  POUtllir  FARM.  Box  R.  South.mptoii.  N.». 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Exclusively 

from  free  range  breeding  farm.  $9  per  hundred 

FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM.  R,  P.  2,  Box  84,  Richfield,  Pa! 

C  ftlfC  MAKE  Vs  By  huyinsr  our  Tom  Barron 
VnlC  IYIvHEL  I  ■  stra'"  VVhite  Leghorn  cock’ls, 
l(Mvks.-old,*5;  6  mos.-old,  *15. 
Trapnested  stock.  HIBREO  POULTRI  FARM,  Haimnondiporl.  N.  Y. 

TlinaL^hiolto  a*  Reduced  Prices.  White  and  Brown 
UIIB  v>  IIIUKo  Leghorns,  Ho;  Reds,  Ills;  Broilers  7c, 
Postpaid.  Frank  Ilium,  New  Washington.  Ohio 

PULLETS-S.G.  W.  Leghorns 

CHA8.  B«  CKEGO  Glaveru  k,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 

Winners  StateFair;  many  otliershows;  large  type- 
prolific;  green  sheen.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  Thomp¬ 
son’s  best  Bulf  Orpingtons,  Owen’s  choicest.  Buy 
good,  breed  them,  better  get  the  best.  Eggs,  $2  for 
15;  $5  for  50:  $10  for  100.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

S.C. R.l.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  trapnested,  finest  in  the  world.  Even 
our  competitors  have  admitted  that  Redbird  Farm’s 
stock  is  unsurpassed.  Catalog  free, 

RED1SIKD  FAKM  Wrentham, Mass. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs,  $2.50—15;  $7—50; 
$12-100.  Circular.  B.  Quackenbnsh,  Darien,  Conn, 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  REDUCED 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  From  trap-nested,  non-sit¬ 
ting  liens,  Chicks,  $20  per  100.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per 
100.  A.  H.  FINGAR.  Siiunybrook  Poultry  Farm,  Elizaville,  N.Y. 

H’HBiragsggaggg  I 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Hatching  Eggs  5";;“ 

hundred  in  case  Iota.  Brookcrost  Farm.  Cranbury.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  GiantChix  com^ock^a^ra.N.Y': 
While  Wyandotte  thicks,  ♦i-t— 100,  up.  Eggs,  #»>— 100, 

IIIIIIB  nydllUOlIB  up.  Hied  for  eggs  itiul  exhibition. 
31st  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist— It  pays.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Speclaliii.  Mansfield,  O. 

O  C.  ARCOHAS.  Sheppard  strain.  Reduced  prices.  Buy  now 
«•  Hatching  eggs,  *1.50-16;  *8-100.  Prepaid.  10-wks.- 
pulletB  breeding  stock,  reasonable,  e.  SIMMS,  Box  Y.Lake.N.Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  subscriber,  Laurel  Hill,  L.  I.,  writes 
us,  making  inquiry  regarding  the  safety 
of  a  proposed  investment,  and  eigns  his 
letter  with  initials  “A.  E.”  We  cannot 
answer  the  letter  and  we  will  not  pub¬ 
lish  inquiries  and  answers  when  the  sub¬ 
scriber  refuses  or  neglects  to  sign  his 
name.  We  never  print  the  name  without 
the  reader's  consent. 

If  “A.  E.”  will  forward  his  name  he 
will  receive  the  information  desired. 

Nathan  D.  Hecht  of  Standard  Food 
and  Fur  Association  fame,  pleaded  guilty 
before  Judge  Luce  in  U.  S.  District  Court 
to  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  He  was 
sentenced  by  Judge  Luce  to  serve  six 
months  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.  jail,  and 
pay  a  fine  of  $1,000.  James  and  ThomlR 
Vavaro,  with  Vincent  Lumia,  stood  trial, 
which  trial  required  about  two  weeks  of 
time.  They  were  acquitted  by  the  jury 
on  the  strength  of  the  testimony  that 
Hecht  deceived  them  in  the  sale  of  the 
business  some  two  years  ago.  Our  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  the  Vavaro  brothers  con¬ 
tinued  the  same  fraudulent  practices  of 
Hecht.  It  takes  a  stretch  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  to  believe  the  Vavaros  were  not 
equally  guilty  with  Hecht,  but  presenting 
convincing  evidence  of  this  to  the  jury 
was  another  matter. 

I  thank  you  for  your  information  and 
claims  that  you  put  through  postal  in¬ 
spectors  against  New  Jersey  Produce  Co. 
at  74  Commerce  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Now 
I  have  another  ease  for  you  to  look  up  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  Globe  Butter  and 
Egg  Co..  1S5  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 
I  sent  to  them  80  broilers,  weight  117 
lbs.,  net.  and  no  returns  since  May  8, 
1924,  and  no  answers  to  my  letters.  To¬ 
day  I  learned  that  B.  Ivalmanson  is  the 
owner,  and  that  you  exposed  him  in  your 
paper  some  time  ago,  So  I  am  asking  you 
again  to  do  your  best  to  collect  that 
money  for  me  the  best  way  you  know 
how.  P.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  representative,  through  an  investi¬ 
gation,  has  definitely  proven  that  B.  Kal- 
rianson  is  also  the  owner  of  the  Globe 
Butter  and  Egg  Company  of  185  Duane 
St.,  this  city.  Our  readers  are  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  failure  of  the  company  to 
make  their  returns.  Kalmanson  is  using 
a  bank  reference  to  which  he  has  no 
right,  since  he  has  been  requested  to  re¬ 
move  it  from  his  literature  by  the  bank 
officials.  Since  Kalmanson  has  served  his 
term  in  jail  for  defrauding  his  shippers, 
we  absolutely  do  not  hesitate  in  warning 
our  readers  to  keep  their  eggs  and  poultry 
shipments  out  of  his  clutches,  unless  they 
s. re  willing  to  finance  him  in  his  unsavory 
deals. 

I  just  found  the  inclosed  among  some 
“buried”  mail.  Never  dabbled  in  oil 
stock,  though  deluged  with  sucker  bait. 
Thought  this  might  give  you  a  line  on 
another  blackleg.  Shouldn’t  such  palpa- 
1  le  rascality  come  under  direct  action  of 
the  Post  Office  Department?  More  power 
to  you  in  this  branch  of  the  great  work 
you  are  doing.  Circular  received  yester¬ 
day  soliciting  business  refers  to  R.  N.-Y. 
as  proof  of  standing.  w.  M’w.  w. 

West  Virginia. 

The  Nicol  Real  Estate  Company,  1466 
Monroe  Street,  Washington.  D.  C.  con¬ 
sists  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicol.  lately  of 
Manassas,  Va.  They  have  been  send¬ 
ing  out  letters  asking  for  an  advance  fee 
of  $40  as  evidence  of  good  faith  in 
the  prospects  of  a  secret  invention. 
Very  few  replies  were  received  from  their 
efforts.  The  company  at  present  deals  m 
real  estate  by  correspondence,  represent¬ 
ing  a  suburban  promotion  in  Los  An¬ 
gles,  Cal.,  known  as  Palos  Verdes.  Much 
literature  of  a  swindling  nature  goes 
through  the  mails  because  officials  have 
no  power  to  act  until  definite  fraudu¬ 
lent  acts  can  be  proved. 

I  am  sending  you  an  account'  of  the 
Farador,  made  in  Canada.  One  of  my 
friends  is  thinking  of  buying  one  of  these 
instruments.  I  would  like  your  opinion 
on  it.  I  think  it  is  a  fake.  J.  H.  M. 

Ohio. 

This  Farador  treatment  reminds  us 
very  much  of  the  old  Oxydonor,  Oxy- 
pathor  or  Oxygenator  that  was  so  wTidely 
exploited  by  Dr.  H.  Sanche  &  Company 
of  New  York.  The  claim  was  that  the 
appliance  supplied  oxygen  to  the  body. 
'We  do  not  know  what  all  the  claims  are 
for  the  Farador,  but  we  do  not  see  any 
great  benefit  for  our  readers. 


I  have  been  reading  “Publisher’s 
Desk”  with  interest,  and  have  been  able 
to  learn  many  helpful  things  from  it  since 
I  have  been  a  subscriber.  I  was  born 
and  lived  on  a  farm  for  the  first  19  years 
of  my  life,  and  since  going  into  the  min¬ 
istry  I  have  served  several  rural  par¬ 
ishes.  I  prefer  them  to  the  city.  Some 
time  ago  a  relative  sent  the  Nile  Art 
Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  $7.75  for  a 
“work  at  home”  proposition,  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  which  I  inclose.  As  soon  as  I 
learned  of  her  step  I  said  to  myself :  “I 
wish  I  could  have  asked  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  about  it  before  she  sent  her  money, 
for  I  fear  it  is  another  fraud.”  As  you 
will  see,  they  returned  her  work  as  not 
good  enough  to  sell.  Can  you  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it  for  her?  About  a  yeiir 
ago  she  strained  her  chest  and  has  been 
a  semi-invalid  sincf  then,  threatened  with 
tuberculosis.  Seeing  her  bank  account 
growing  smaller  and  unable  to  do  heavy 
work,  nhe  tried  to  do  something  light  that 
would  not  injure  her  returning  health, 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  in  a  few  dol¬ 
lars.  She  lost  instead.  kev.  c.  a.  s. 

Vermont. 

The  wicked  thing  about  work-at-home 
schemes  of  this  kind  is  that  they  take  the 
small  savings  of  women  who  are  afflicted 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  unable  to 
earn  a  living  in  the  ordinary  ways.  Only 
those  well  schooled  in  the  ways  of  fakers 
are  likely  to  see  through  these  schemes 
until  the  money  is  gone.  We  consider  the 
ordinary  highwayman  a  desirable  citizen 
when  compared  with  the  class  of  easy- 
money  pirates  conducting  schemes  of  this 
kind. 


I  wish  to  report  my  experience,  as  it 
might  save  others  from  the  same  fate 
which  I  have  met  with  Fred  K.  M.  Dun¬ 
ham  &  Co.,  323-325  W.  Lake  Street.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  About  the  holiday  season  I 
saw  their  advertisement,  reading,  a  dress 
for  sale  for  so  much  and  in  case  the  cus¬ 
tomer  was  not  satisfied  the  money  would 
be  returned  immediately  upon  return  -of 
the  goods.  I  sent  for  the  dress  and  it 
did  not  fit,  but  I  paid  the  postman  $4.05. 
Then  I  returned  the  dress  to  the  company 
and  asked  for  my  money  back  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  guarantee  but  I  heard  noth¬ 
ing  from  them.  I  wrote  three  letters  in 
like  manner  and  still  no  answer  from 
them.  Then  the  postmaster  registered  a 
letter  of  mine  to  them  with  a  return 
card,  as  we  thought  may  be  the  letters 
had  gone  astray.  The  return  card  came 
back  but  no  reply  from  the  company ; 
they  ignored  that  letter  just  as  they 
had  the  other  letters.  What  can  be  done 
with  them?  Would  you  try  to  collect  for 
me?  I  am  a  poor  widow  and  am  not 
able  to  lose  that  money  if  I  can  help  it 
as  I  greatly  need  it  at  the  present  time. 

Missouri.  MBS.  R.  V. 

The  advertising  of  this  mail  order 
house  carries  money-back  guarantee  in 
which  they  state  that  the  purchase  must 
please  the  customer  in  every  way,  or  they 
request  that  you  return  it  and  they  will 
cheerfully  refund  every  cent  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.  This  is  just  where  the 
“joker”  lies  directly  on  top  of  the  pile. 
They  have  made  no  attempt  to  refund 
five  of  our  subscribers  who  have  open 
claims  with  iis,.  neither  have  they  recog¬ 
nized  one  unwritten  law  of  good  business 
houses  to  acknowledge  their  business  cor¬ 
respondence.  Since  no  satisfaction  can 
be  obtained  from  them  we  are  therefore 
reporting  this  case  for  the  protection  of 
all  of  our  readers  so  they  will  have  full 
knowledge  before  sending  them  orders. 

Would  you  give  me  some  information 
regarding  the  Federal  Asphalt  Company, 
39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City?  I 
would  like  to  know  what  this  concern  is. 
On  Jan.  25.  1924,  I  sent  them  600  shares 
Standard  Petroleum  Trust  Class  A  and 
B  stock,  to  be  exchanged  for  Federal 
Asphalt  Company  stock,  and  up  to  this 
time  no  transfer  has  been  made.  I  have 
sent  them  $2,  which  was  the  transfer  fee 
which  they  asked  for.  Now  they  want 
me  to  buy  their  gold  notes  before  they 
will  issue  me  the  stock.  Would  you  look 
after  this?  F.  B.  j. 

New  Hampshire. 

Upon  investigation  we  find  that  the 
Federal  Asphalt  Company  occupies  the 
same  office,  Room  407,  as  the  National 
Manufacturing  and  Distributing  Com¬ 
pany.  It  is  also  quite  impossible  to  find 
them  in.  No  acknowledgment  is  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  company  in  answer  to 
our  letters  in  behalf  of  our  subscriber. 
We  could  not  advise  F.  B.  J.  or  others 
to  risk  money  in  the  notes  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  on  the  original  investment. 


A  Scottish  farmer,  being  elected  to 
the  school  board,  visited  the  village  school 
and  tested  the  intelligence  of  the  class  by 
the  question :  “Now,  boys,  can  any  of 
you  tell  me  what  naething  is?”  After  a 
moment’s  silence  a  small  boy  in  a  back 
seat  rose.  “It’s  what  ye  gi’ed  me  the 
other  day  for  holding  yer  horse.” — Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine. 


Because 

Health 

Comes 

First 


“Grain  them  in  summer?  I  should  say  I  do.  Not  quite  so 
much  when  there’s  pasture,  of  course,  but  they  get  LARRO 
every  day  in  the  year — if  it’s  only  a  pound  or  two.” 

That’s  how  they  talk  nowadays  because  they  know  health 
comes  first — sleek,  silky-coated,  bright-eyed  health — cows  in 
tip-top,  splendid  condition. 

Such  cows  are  ready  when  it  comes  time  to  freshen  and  they 
have  good,  sturdy  calves.  They  don’t  go  off  feed.  They 
don’t  have  udder  trouble,  lax  appetites  and  indigestion.  You 
don’t  pay  big  bills  for  medical  treatment. 

If  your’e  feeding  LARRO  you’re  feeding  for  health  and 
profit.  If  you’re  feeding  LARRO  every  day  in  the  year — in 
spring,  summer,  fall  and  winter — you’re  feeding  for  the  big, 
long  profit. 

All  the  care  used  in  making  LARRO — the  safeguards  against 
nails,  wire  and  trash — the  strict  exclusion  of  all  fillers  and 
off-grade  ingredients — the  careful  standardizing  to  get  abso¬ 
lute  uniformity  in  every  particular — the  exact  proportioning 
of  each  ingredient — all  these  things  have  a  two-fold  object: 
health  for  your  cows  and  the  biggest  possible  profit  for  you. 

There’s  a  LARRO  dealer  near  you.  If  you  don’t  know  where 
to  find  him,  we’ll  be  glad  to  have  you  write  us. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

Dept.  10,  Larrowe  Bldg.  Detroit,  Michigan 


HAY  CAP  COVERS  \ 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Write  for  Prices 

Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


-  MONEY  SAVING  SUPPLIES  - 
FOR  THE  AUTOIST 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  LISTS  HUNDREDS 
OF  MONEY  SAVING  ACCESSORIES 
YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE  WTHOlfT  ONE 
ITS  JUST  OUT  AND  NUMBER. p4 8^1 

TIMES  SQUARE  AUTO  SUPPLYCO.  inc. 

_ _ 1741  BROADWAY  aT  56 ST  NYC 


TRY  A  Neil)  Improved 


DE  LAVAL 

Side  -  by  -  Side 


with  any  or  every  other 
cream  separator  made  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  is  good  enough,  or 
that  you  can  afford  to 
buy  or  use  it. 

SEE  the  machines  side- 
by-side  first,  and  if  see¬ 
ing  leaves  any  doubt  then 
TRY  them  side-by-side. 
Do  your  own  choosing 
after  having  done  so. 

Remember  that  the 
best  separator  means 
more  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  on  the  farm,  a  sav¬ 
ing  or  a  loss  twice-a-day 
every  day  in  the  year, 
and  that  the  better  ma¬ 
chine  will  last  twice  as 
long  as  the  inferior  one. 


Sold  on  easy  terms 
or  installments. 
See  your  De  Laval 
agent  at  once. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 


Going  South  to  Raise  Potatoes 

On  page  1401  your  opinion  is  asked  on 
the  feasibility  of  going  to  Florida  tp  raise 
notatoes  in  the  Winter.  I  think  my  ex¬ 
perience  the  past  Wintet  might  give  some 
first-hand  information  on  the  subject. 

I  went  to  Florida  in  December,  1922, 
and  visited  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
gathering  what  information  I  could  on 
citrus,  avocado  and  vegetable  growing. 
Before  returning  north  in  March,  I  pur¬ 
chased  100  acres  of  land  on  Indian  Itiver, 
about,  midway  .between  Jacksonville  aud 
Miami,  composed  of  part  citrus  and  some 
muck  and  vegetable  soils.  Last  Fall  I 
went .  there  again  and  started  a  small 
citrus  and  avocado  grove,  also  -set  one 
acre  to  bananas,  and  raised  two  acres  of 
Irish  potatoes.  I  found  that  potatoes  can 
be  grown  with  the  same  outfit  as  cheaply 
in  Florida  as  in  New  York  State,  but  the 
seed  will  cost  more.  If  planted  by  Dec. 
15  will  bring,  judging  by  the  present  sea¬ 
son,  at  April  1  $12  per  barrel  in  the 
Northern  markets.  The  Hastings  crop  Is 
not  planted,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
until  after  Jan.  15  on  account  of  frosts. 
In  the  section  where  I  located  there  have 
been  no  frosts  to  harm  potatoes  since 
the  Winter  of  1917  and  1918,  so  I  would 
advise  anyone  contemplating  such  a  plan 
to  locate  in  Brevard  or  St.  Lucia  coumy, 
as  the  crop  then  would  go  to  market  be¬ 
fore  the  Hastings  crop  could  be  shipped. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  w.  davis. 


Clover  and  Honey  Crops  Good 

The  constant  rains  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  all  over  the  country  have  proved 
almost  a  calamity  to  many  farmers  in 
the  distribution  of  crops  or  inability  to 
fit  the  land  properly.  The  beekeepers, 
however,  are  likely  to  have  a  great  sea¬ 
son,  as  a  result  of  this  heavy  moisture. 
Throughout  the  Central  West  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  rains  have  been  so  persistent  that 
there  has  been  produced  a  tremendous 
crop  of  clover.  Not  only  the  Red  and 
Alsike  are  growing  well,  but  Sweet  clover 
has  been  largely  seeded,  and  is  making 
an  enormous  crop.  This  means  a  heavy 
production  of  honey  and  clover.  Honey 
is  always  in  demand.  The  honey  crop  of 
California  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  fail¬ 
ure  tips  year,  according  to  our  best  re¬ 
ports.  and  that  will  mean  an  increased 
demand  for  Eastern  honey.  The  heavy 
clover  crop  will  give  the  bees  excellent 
pasture,  with  the  result  of  an  abundance 
of  honey  and  a  good  sale  for  it.  Our 
people  in  the  East  have  little  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  Sweet  clover  and  Alfalfa 
are  being  seeded  in  the  Central  West. 
The  Sweet  clover  makes  a  fine  bee  pas¬ 
turage,  and  is  a  wonderful  crop  for  im¬ 
proving  the  soil.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
use  for  hay,  but  makes  very  good  pasture, 
from  the  biggest  beef  steer  down  to  our 
little  friend,  the  honey  bee. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency, 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, '"C. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


A1  Farm  Helpers — 

We  complete  the  contract  between  you  and  your  em¬ 
ployer  or  between  jtou  and  your  farm  labor.  As  an 
Agricultural  Service  Agency  we  are  constantly  arranging 
for  farm  managers,  herdsmen,  dairymen,  poultrymen, 
trardeners,  couples  and  other  farm  and  estate  help. 
Positions  and  employees  listed  throughout  the  East 

Estate  management— Other  Farm  Services 

C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO.,  (Agricultural  Engineers ) 

Tel.  Rector  6760  140  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


The  Olivia  Sage  School  of  Practical  Nursing 

offers  a  one-year’s  course  in  special  bedside  nurs¬ 
ing  to  a  limited  number  of  women.  Classes  are 
formed  quarterly.  Pupils  receive  maintenance, 
uniform  and  salary.  Apply  to  DIRECTOR,  New  York  Infir¬ 
mary  for  Women  aod  Children,  321  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  e^ch  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm.  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Couple,  white,  no  children;  man  to 
work  on  farm;  woman  to  do  cooking  and 
light  housework;  up-to-date  conveniences  and 
homelike  surroundings;  wages  $75  per  month 
and  board,  washing,  etc.  JOSEPH  O.  CANBY, 
Hulmeville,  Pa. 


WANTED— Single  man  of  good  character  and 
ability  who  understands  horses  to  Work  as 
teamster  and  general  farm  work  on  country 
estate  100  miles  west  New  York  City;  good 
hours,  room  and  board  and  treatment  for  the 
right  man  taking  an  interest  in  his  work;  wages 
$00  a  month  with  room  and  board;  give  age, 
nationality  and  '  experience  in  writing.  WINDY 
KNOLL  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  Westchester  County,  near  New 
York  City,  a  married  man,  white,  Protestant, 
who  is  willing  to  be  generally  useful  about  the 
place  and  garden,  and  a  capable  chauffeur; 
would  want  wife  to  do  light  laundry;  address, 
stating  qualifications  and  wages  expected  and 
giving  references.  ADVERTISER  5372,  care 
Rural  NeW-Yorker. 


PARTNER  on  small  farm;  garden  truck,  chick¬ 
ens  and  ducks.  E.  C.  SYNDER,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  housekeeper;  competent  country- 
bred  woman  needed  for  cooking  and  down¬ 
stairs  work  in  the  country;  a  good  home  and 
satisfactory  wages  to  the  right  person;  advise 
age,  wages  desired,  etc.  ADVERTISER  5392, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  to  take  charge  poultry  farm  and  estate; 

Westchester  County;  steam  heated  room,  elec¬ 
tric  lights;  must  be  competent;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
5393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wanted  on  small  dairy  with  12  cows; 

must  know  how  to  milk;  state  wages  and  ex¬ 
perience.  MATTHEW  WEILER,  R.  D.,  Box 
190,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


WANTED  in  a  banking  institution  within  50 
miles  of  New  Yqrk,  a  young  woman  as 
stenographer  and  fo#f  general  office  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  WIFE,  experience  necessary,  for  dairy 
and  poultry  farm;  wages  $70  a  month,  besides 
house:  either  single  man.  AVVERTISER  5409, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  cook  for  Summer  boarding 
house  of  125  persons,  situated  in  New-  York 
State.  50  miles  from  New  York  City.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  for  general,  work  around  place 
and  drive  team:  state  wages  expected  with 
cottage  and  garden.  ADVERTISER  5412,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  for  private  estate,  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  single  man  to  work  in  cowbarn  and  dairy; 
must  be  good  dry-hand  milker;  state  experience 
and  wages  expected,  with  room  and  board.  Ap¬ 
ply  J.  WALKER,  Lochevan,  Derby,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  single,  experienced  young 
or  middle-aged  man,  for  general  farm  work; 
state  -wages  expected  in  first  letter.  W.  S. 
BITTNER,  R.  D.  1,  Weatherly,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  woman  to  care  for  modern 
dairy  and  office  building  on  private  estate,  40 
miles  from  New  York;  must  understand  book¬ 
keeping  and  correspondence  and  be  able  to  keep 
this  building  and  milk  utensils  clean;  wages 
$70  per  month  With  hoard  and  room.  GIRDLE 
RIDGE,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman,  in  exchange  for  good  home, 
light  duties:  large  Pennsylvania  town.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER,  129  Rebecca  Ave.,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Man  as  helper  in  vegetable  garden; 

$35  per  month,  board,  washing,  etc.  Apply 
to  SISTERS  OF  ST.  FRANCIS,  Glen  Riddle,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm  helper  on  small  Westchester 
County  farm;  single;  state  experience,  qualifi¬ 
cations,  age  and  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER 
5429,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  for  general  work;  wages 
$30  per  week;  permanent  position;  only  first- 
class  hustler  need  answer.  JOHN  WALLEN- 
BORN,  florist,  North  Bellmore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Head  farmer  for  boys’  school;  strong 
character,  good  executive,  best  habits;  no  to¬ 
bacco;  willing  to  do  anything  and  able  to  turn 
off  work;  salary  $100  per  month  and  mainte¬ 
nance  (live  in  Institution);  also  chief  super¬ 
visor,  same  conditions;  if  married,  can  give 
wife  position  at  $45  to  $00  per  month;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  interview-  by  appointment  only;  stamp  for 
reply.  W.  GRANT  FANCHER,  superintendent, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED- — Woman,  strong  character,  executive, 
for  sewing:  quick  with  needle,  ability  to  turn 
off  work;  able  to  manage  a  class  of1  boys  later; 
salary,  $55  and  maintenance,  to  begin.  W. 
GRANT  FANCHER,  superintendent,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  man  to  care  for 
auto,  drive,  and  for  general  work;  state  full 
particulars  first  letter:  good  jiosition  for  young 
man  who  is  trustworthy.  ADVERTISER  5428, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  farm  teamster,  single, 
who  understands  horse  and  farm  work;  give 
age,  experience  and  reference;  $70  per  month 
to  a  good  man,  with  room  and  board.  MACKIN¬ 
TOSH.  Alpine,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man  to  work  on  vegetable  farm,  drive 
Reo  truck;  references  required;  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  WALLACE  DEDERICK,  Box  33,  Route 
1,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Couple;  honest,  willing;  man  milk, 
gardening,  handy;  wife  plain  cook,  clean 
housekeeper;  good  home  with  family.  P.  E. 
BURR,  Oakdale  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  Woman  desires  position  on  truck  farm; 

college  training;  also  several  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  5432,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  first-class  married  herds¬ 
man  and  boss  farmer.  ADVERTISER  5377, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  the  Summer  months,  girl  of  16  would  like 
position  with  Protestant  family,  taking  care 
of  children.  ADVERTISER  5410,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  married  (3  children, 
girls);  experienced  in  thoroughbred  stock,  re¬ 
cording,  showing  and  general  farming;  good  ref¬ 
erence;  no  boarders  preferred.  36  WEST  ST., 
South  Weymouth,  Mass. 


MAN — Middle-aged  Christian,  wants  light  out¬ 
door  work  part  of  day;  remainder,  rest;  nerve 
trouble;  Adirondack  Mountains;  work  for  good 
board  and  treatment.  Address  J.  BECK,  339 
West.  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WOMAN,  with  girl,  11,  wants  steady  position 
as  working  housekeeper;  state  all  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  5411, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Practical,  energetic  married  man 
wants  position  as  estate  manager  or  caretaker 
of  gentleman’s  estate;  reliable:  over  five  years 
in  present  position.  ADVERTISER  5416,  care 
Rural  NeW-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  after  July  1, 
by  a  young  married  man;  13  years’  practical 
experience;  successful  in  A.  R.  work  and  calf¬ 
raising;  A1  references.  J.  L.  PIETTE,  Tariff- 
ville,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN— One  of  the  best,  who  knows 
his  business  and  gets  results,  desires  full- 
charge  position;  profit  sharing  or  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  young  college  men  want  farm  work,  June 
15-Sept.  1;  experienced  farm  and  chickens; 
one  can  drive  auto;  give  wages  in  first  letter. 
W.  J.  McMILLEN,  285  Heights  Road,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN — Married,  at  present  manager 
on  commercial  plant,  is  open  for  engagement; 
best  of1  references.  ADVERTISER  5418,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  and  farm  superintendent  (expert  poul- 
tryman):  married;  wishes  to  make  a  change; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  5419,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY — Married  man,  Gentile,  no  children, 
wants  steady  position  on  poultry  farm;  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  5417,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  gardener,  3  children,  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  vegetables,  wants  position;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  5413,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted;  handy  man;  carpenter,  gen¬ 
eral  repairing;  or  poultry  man;  single.  BOX 
66,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 


FARMER-GARDENER  wishes  position  as  work¬ 
ing  manager;  married,  no  children;  experience 
in  general  care  of  estates,  general  farm  crops, 
live  stock,  machinery,  lawns  and  flowers,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit;  I  am  also  expert  on  poultry;  open 
i  for  position  now  or  later.  ADVERTISER  5422, 
,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


i  YOUNG  man,  22,  honest,  dependable;  work  at 
once;  country  preferred.  C.  P.  SMALL,  Fow- 
nal,  Vt. 


;  FARM  manager  or  estate  superintendent;  wide 
experience  with  general  farming,  thorough¬ 
bred  stock,  gardening,  machinery;  executive  abil¬ 
ity;  unquestionable  references;  42;  married;  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  5421,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  foreman  on  private  es¬ 
tate,  by  married  man,  46  years  of  age;  no 
children;  graduate  of  Copenhagen  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture:  well  recommended;  over  4  years  last 
place;  forestry  work  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
5430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  English  shepherd  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  5433, 
,care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man  wishes  position,  cook  in  small 
boarding  house;  $75  month  and  car  fare.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5427,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Practical,  experienced;  de¬ 

pendable  middle-aged  American;  married;  no 
encumbrance:  commercial  or  private  estate:  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  5431,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


23%-ACRE  poultry  farm,  on  main  highway;  5 
minutes  from  one  railroad  and  1  mile  from 
another;  New  Jersey;  on  main  concrete  road; 
bus  passes  door;  9-room  house;  electric  light, 
gas,  furnace,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  bath¬ 
room,  telephone;  all  kinds  of  shade  trees;  beau¬ 
tiful  lawn;  outbuildings,  barn;  two  horse  stalls, 
box  stall,  two  cow  stanchions;  running  water  in 
barn;  two  corncribs,  grain  bins,  one  horse;  gar¬ 
age  for  two  cars;  1,000  Leghorns;  brooder 
houses  5,000,  run  by  hot  water;  Incubators  hold 
20,000  ;  40  colony  houses;  houses  for  3,000  fowls, 
buildings  for  show  birds,  wash  room,  dry  room, 
training  room;  running  water  in  all  outbuild¬ 
ings;  office  building  with  2  rooms;  post  office 
and  store  on  place  which  belong  to  farm;  fruits, 
peach  and  apple  trees  (about  500),  plums,  cher¬ 
ries,  pears,  quinces,  currants,  grapes;  30  miles 
from  New'  York;  good  markets;  good  egg  trade 
at  door;  good  schools;  churches  of  all  kinds; 
also  stores  of  all  kinds  within  a  half  mile;  every 
thing  for  an  up-to-date  poultry  plant;  price 
$45,000;  cash,  $30,000;  mortgage,  $15,000;  cash 
price  $35,000;  can  be  seen  any  time;  reason  for 
selling,  ill  health.  ADVERTISER  5426,  care 
Rural  New'-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  to  learn  poultry  keep¬ 
ing;  only  several  hours  daily  or  several  days 
weekly  work  needed;  gives  opportunity  to  look 
around;  separate  dwelling.  PLUM  FARM,  It,  2, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Chicken  and  truck  farm  located 
between  Morris  Plains  and  Mount  Tabor,  on 
the  D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad,  35  miles  from  New 
York  City;  the  trolley  crosses  arul  stops  on  the 
farm;  will  rent  for  three  years  and  more;  rent 
reasonable:  telephone  Morristown  1042.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5346,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 5  and  10-acre  tracts  of  land  or 
more,  adjoining  village  of  .  Northport,  L.  I.; 
%  mile  to  station  to  New  York;  fine  local  mar¬ 
kets;  suited  for  poultry  also  building  lots; 
prices  $300  per  acre  and  up,  terms  easy;  an¬ 
swer  at  once;  39  miles  to  New  York.  DR.  GEO. 
H.  DONAHUE,  Owner,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 235  acres  bordering  on  Seneca 
Lake,  near  city  of  Geneva,  in  beautiful  Fin¬ 
ger  Lakes  region  of  Western  New  York;  large 
colonial  house;  two  tenant  houses;  good  build¬ 
ings;  good  fences;  land  under  drained;  never 
failing  water  supply;  40  acres  excellent  orchard, 
apples  and  pears;  dairy  of  30  cows;  one-half 
mile  lake  front;  can  be  sold  in  cottage  sites; 
25  aereft  woodland;  convenient  location;  moder¬ 
ate  price  and  terms;  owner.  ADVERTISER 
5366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  farm,  47  acres,  for  sale  or  rent; 

5-room  house,  plenty  outbuildings;  near  sta¬ 
tion  and  store.  ADVERTISER  5375,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HUDSON  Valley  farm,  60  acres;  mile  -  from 
railroad,  village;  good  land,  valuable  timber, 
good  buildings;  well  located;  bargain,  $1,500 
cash;  price  $4,500.  ADVERTISER  5376,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Jersey  farm,  near  Elmer,  near 
Harding  highway,  24  miles  from  Camden  and 
Philadelphia  bridge;  62 y2  acres;  fine  for  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  home;  photos  with  crops;  will 
subdivide;  give  immediate  possession,  Bell 
phone  59R2.  ELTON  J.  NEWKIRK,  owner, 
Elmer,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — The  Home  Beautiful,  in  green  hills 
of  Vermont;  large  well  appointed  house,  spac¬ 
ious  grounds,  adapted  for  country  home;  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit  farm,  or  can  be  operated  as  tour¬ 
ist  inn  and  tea  room.  T.  R.  THOMAS,  The 
Maples,  Bristol,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — -Fine  100-acre  farm  on  main  high¬ 
way,  consisting  of  6  acres  old  timber,  sta¬ 
bling  for  30  head  of  cattle,  6  horses,  pig  pen. 
new  barn  and  good  stone  house;  land  in  fertile 
condition;  a  well  conducted  farm  and  must  he 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  For  particulars,  address 
ADVERTISER  5400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Cayuga 
County;  my  home  for  50  years;  in  fine  fertile 
condition;  buildings  O.  K.;  electric  plant  lights 
barns,  henhouses  and  fine  home;  stock  and 
tools;  a  bargain,  as  my  health  is  better  in  Flor¬ 
ida;  near  churches,  schools  and  hard  roads; 
come  and  see  it.  JOHN  I.  BOWER,  King  Fer¬ 
ry,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 82-acre  fruit  anil  poultry  farm;  35 
clear;  balance  in  growing  fine  timber;  1)4 
acres  strawberries;  young  orchard,  250  trees, 
some  in  bearing;  near  pleasure  resorts.  E.  J. 
BAUER,  6662  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


ELEVATION  1,000  ft.;  3-room  bungalow;  2 
acres ;  60  miles  city;  $1,500.  PAUL  BOUGH- 
TON,  364  East  21st  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


5  ACRES,  70  citrus,  38  pear,  mulberry,  peach, 
guava,  fig,  cherry,  persimmon  and  grapes;  5- 
room  bungalow;  barn;  small  lake;  $2,500;  8 

acres,  299  citrus,  319  grapes,  55  apple,  pear,  pe¬ 
can,  mulberry,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  fig,  papaya, 
pomegranate  and  persimmon  trees;  guavas 
and  strawberries,  shade  trees,  palms,  shrub¬ 
bery  and  flowers;  soft  water;  %  mile  depot, 
church,  store,  packing  house;  5  miles  west  of 
Sanford;  bees,  poultry,  tools;  modem  10-room 
furnished  house,  garage,  tool  and  poultry 
houses,  $8,500;  both  places  adjoin;  for  $10,500. 
B.  T.  TILLER,  Sanford,  Fla. 


NEW  house,  %  acre  land,  seven  rooms,  large 
attic,  cement  cellar,  heater,  gas;  open  stair¬ 
way;  hardwood  floors:  $3,200;  part  cash;  bar- 
ga.in.  C.  W.  HAUSER,  Salem  Ave.  and  Wey¬ 
mouth  Rd.,  Newfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 10-aere  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  6- 
room  house  and  outbuildings;  on  Atlantic  City 
Boulevard,  4  blocks  from  town;  stores,  school 
and  2  railroad  stations.  Owner,  A.  II.,  Box  87, 
Barnegat,  N.  J. 


UP-TO-DATE  equipped  poultry  farm,  beautiful¬ 
ly  located,  on  State  road,  in  village;  7  hours 
from  New’  York;  $6,600;  half  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LOTS  FOR  SALE — Four  lots,  chicken  coop; 

poultry  section,  near  railroad  station;  400 
chickens;  price,  $1,200.  MRS.  F.  JENESKI, 
Dorothy,  N.  J. 


TO  BUY— Eastern  bearing  apple  orchard  and 
land  suitable  for  further  planting;  near  city 
markets;  modern  house.  ADVERTISER  5424, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — In  Virginia,  40  miles  west  of 
Washington,  D.  0.,  beautiful  200-acre  farm, 
especially  adaptable  for  dairy  farming,  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  home  or  country  club;  10  min¬ 
utes  from  railroad  depot.  Inquire  for  particu¬ 
lars,  PAUL  HUBBE,  80  7 tli  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  ’phone;  or  owner,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Peters,  Farm 
Batavia,  Haymarket,  Va. 


150-ACRE  poultry  and  dairy;  southern  slope; 

creamery,  half  mile;  partner  wanted.  ROB- 
INWOOD  FARM,  Great  Barrington,  Muss. 


FOR  SALE — 320-aere  Montana  farm,  $15  per 
acre.  N.  E.  WELCH,  Somers,  Conn. 


CHICKEN  FARM — 5  acres;  house;  3  chicken 
houses,  200  chickens,  horse,  cow,  implements; 
33  miles  out;  price  $4,200;  part  cash.  BOX  26, 
Pine  Lawn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  house  or  few  rooms  fur  house¬ 
keeping,  unfurnished,  for  refined,  middle- 
aged  Protestant  couple;  must  be  reasonable;  de¬ 
tails.  GWYOR,  130  Columbia  Ilgts.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — On  a  farm  in  the  Berkshires,  three 
furnished  rooms;  elderly  couple.  MRS.  O. 
LIND,  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 


e  Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIND 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $8.40;  bock- 
wheat,  $6;  two,  $11.50;  10  lbs.,  delivered,  3d 
zone,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.80;  very  attractive 
prices  on  larger  lots  in  pails.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Good  second-hand  stone  crusher; 

give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5368, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Blue  Hen  Mammoth  incubator,  2,- 
880  egg,  in  perfect  order,  $350  crated;  one 
600-egg  Buckeye  incubator,  1923,  $67;  one  brand 
new  Jamesway  brooder  stove,  large  size,  $26. 
PAUL  KU1IL,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


A  20-INCH  Meneely  bell  weight,  about  500  lbs., 
in  good  condition,  $125  f.o.b  at  Greenport, 
L.  I.  II.  K.  DAWSON,  Shelter  Island,  Suff. 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


INFORMATION  wanted  regarding  the  present 
whereabouts  of  Harry  Butler,  also  known  as 
Magee;  handy  man,  5  ft.  4  in.,  age  30,  ruddy 
complexion,  auburn  hair,  rounded  back.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5397,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  Is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless  deserving 
hoy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York 
State  only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU, 
415  Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


HONEY  —  Quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3;  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory ;  clover,  5- 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  arid 
$1.80;  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syraense,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farquhar  No.  1.  hydraulic  eider 
press  in  good  condition;  grater,  elevator,  tank 
and  racks;  capacity,  3,000  gallons.  Write 
FRED  R.  GANSZ,  R.  D.  2,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boarding  homes  for  children  under 
16,  in  Delaware  County;  rate  $5  to  $7  weekly: 
homes  visited  by  Children’s  Agent,  and  approved 
by  State  Board  of  Charities.  Write  MISS 
ELIZABETH  ROBERTS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Tin  peddler’s  cart,  top  buggy,  Be 
Laval  Separator  No.  10.  DAVID  L.  DUN- 
NELL,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


HONEY  extractor  wanted;  good  condition. 
CHARLES  LANE,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat, 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Children  boarders;  pleasant  farm 
home;  best  of  care  guaranteed.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Boarders  in  pleasant  country  home, 
15  miles  from  Boston.  ADVERTISER  5414, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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can’t  force  a  Korse 

eat  tainted 


to 


hay 


GIVE  a  horse  one  whiff  of  tainted  hay  and 
he  turns  his  head  away.  But  an  automo¬ 
bile  or  tractor  cannot  protect  itself.  If  its  owner 
is  indifferent  to  the  dangers  of  “tainted  ”  lubri¬ 
cation,  there’s  nothing  for  the  engine  to  do  but 
swallow  and  take  its  chances. 

Plain,  everyday  “horse-sensef”  backed  by 
experience,  has  convinced  farmers  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  that  it  pays  to  insist  upon  definite  stand¬ 
ards  of  lubrication.  These  men  have  adopted 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  because  they  have  proven 
that  the  very  best  lubrication  actually  proves  to 
be  the  cheapest. 

Your  motor  requires  an  oil  produced 
especially  for  its  needs . 

You  can’t  get  away  from  the  individual  re¬ 
quirements  of  automotive  equipment — any 
more  than  you  can  from  the  specific  needs  of 
different  kinds  of  live  stock.  The  sharp  differ- 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


ences  in  designs,  materials  and  clearances  in 
different  engines  demand  oils  especially  selected 
to  meet  individual  requirements. 

No  other  lubricating  service  like  this. 

Only  in  following  the  Mobiloil  Chart  can  you 
know  that  you  are  buying  the  right  grade  of 
oil  because  no  other  recommendations  have 
back  of  them  such  study  and  experience. 
Throughout  every  year,  our  engineers  study 
automobile  engines,  in  plants  of  manufacturers, 
by  tests  carried  on  in  our  own  laboratories,  on 
the  road,  under  all  conditions  of  service  and 
temperature.  Each  year  the  entire  board  meets 
and  agrees  upon  the  correct  Mobiloil  for  every 
motor  and  every  type  of  service. 

You  secure  the  result  of  this  unduplicated 
experience  and  service  in  the  Gargoyle  Mobil¬ 
oil  Chart  of  Recommendations. 

The  Chart  is  shown  here  in  part.  If  your 
automobile,  motor  truck,  or  farm  tractor  is  not 
listed  in  this  partial  Chart,  see  the  complete 
Chart  which  hangs  on  the  dealer’s  walls.  Or 
write  our  nearest  Branch  for  our  booklet, 
“Correct  Lubrication.” 

Tractor  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubricant  for  the  Fordson  Tractor  is 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“ A ”  in  winter.  The  correct  oil  for  ail  other  tractors  is 
specified  in  our  Chart.  Ask  for  it  at  your  dealer's. 


Domestic 

Branches: 


New  York  (Main  Office)  Milwaukee  Boston 

Philadelphia  Peoria  Detroit 

Indianapolis  Buffalo  Minneapolis 


Des  Moines 

Rochester 

Chicago 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pittsburgh 

Dallas 


Oklahoma  City 
New  Haven 
Portland,  Me. 


Albany 

Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis 


VAC  LJTJ1ST  OIL.  CONI  PANY 


Chart  of 

Recommendations 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  cars  and 
motor  trucks  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 
How  to  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 
Read  the  BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” 
Chart:  E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 

Arc.  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  fo« 
summer  and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommenda¬ 
tion  should  be  followedjduring  the  entire  period 
when  freejirf^em^p^Tu/is  are  experienced. 

Tb«  Chart Jf  RtcommMdations  is  compiled  by 
bt  KjkefAn  Oil  Company’sJlQard  of  Automo- 
M^^ngineers,  and  rapresfijflr  our,  professional 
dvice  on  correct- aygjjSrto6i!e  lubricaq 
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Butck 
Cadillac. 

Chalmerjl 
Chandl# 

Chevrolet  (J^ods.  F  B  5c  T) 
_>ther  Models 

Cle'veland  .r 
Cole 

Col'bia  (Det.)  (Con't  Eng  ) 
“  All  Other  Models 

Commerce . 

Cunningham. . . 

Dodge  Bros. .  . 

Dorris  (6  cyl.) 

“  All  Other  Models 

Dort . 

Durant  Four . 

Elcar  (4  cyl.)  — 

“  »  (6  cyl.) .... 

Elgin  Six . . 

Fageol  Safety  Coach 
”  MUton).. 


( \'A  ton). 
(2  A  ton). 
"  >hei  * 


dels 


“  All  O'ner  Models 
Federal  Knighr(^  ton). 

“  “  (Model  X-2) 

“  “  All  Other  Models 

Flint . 

Ford . 

FourWhec!Drive(F.W.D.) 

Franklin . * 

Gardner. . 

Hanson  Six . 

•Haynes  (6  cyl.).. 

/  (12  cyl.). 

H.  C.  S . 

Hudson  Super  Six 

Hupmobile . 

Indiana  (lton).. 

“  (1  'A  ton) 

**  All  Other  Models 

Jewett . 

ordan . . 

lelly-Springfield ...... 

Kline . . . 

La  Fayette . . 

Lexington  (Con't  Fng). 

**  All  Other  Modi 

Liberty . 

Lincoln . . . 

Locomobile . . . 

McFarlan . . 

Marmon . ... ........  i 

Mason . . . 

Maxwell . 

“  (Com 'I) . 

Mercer . . 

Moon . 

Nash  Four  &  Six. ..... 

“  (Com'l)  (Quad.) 

“  All  Other  M< 

Oakland . 

Oldsmobile  (4  cyl.) 

•  “  (Model  30) 

“  All  Other  Models 

Overland . 

Packard  (Eight) 

“  All  Other  Models 

Paige  (Con't  Eng.) 

‘  (Com'l) 

“  All  Other  Models 

Peerless  (8  cyl.) . 

Pennant  Taxi  Cab  .  .  . 
Pierce  Arrow  (2  ton) . . 

“  All  Other  Models 

Pfemier. . 

Premier  Taxi  Cab. . . 

R  .  6c  V.  Knight . 

Reo . . . 

Rickenbacker . 

Rolls  Royce . 

Star . i . 

Steams-Knight . 

Stephens . . 

Studebaker . 

Stutz  (4  cyl.) . 

“  (6  cyl.) . 

Templar . 

Westcott  (Mod.  D-48) 

“  (Mod  60)  . 

“  All  Other  Models 

Willys-Knight 

Win  ton . 

-Yellow  Cab  . . 
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Makes  of  Engines 

When  "Used  in  Passenger  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 

(Recommendations  shown  separately  for  convenience) 

Buda 


(Mods.  RU,  WU) 

All  Other  Models 
Continental  (Mod.  B5).. 

“  (Mod.  B2)  .. 

“  (Mod.  12XD).. 

“  (Mod.  B7) . 

“  All  Other  Models  Arc 

Falls. .  .  A 

Hercules . 

Herschell-Spill’n 

(Mods.  15, 41, 80  &  91) 

All  Other  Model 

Hinkley . 

Lycoming  (C  Series) ... 

“  All  Other  Models 

Rochester . 

Waukesha  ( Mods.  Y,  Y  a&Z) 

“  (CU,  DU,  EU,  FU) 

“  All  Other  Models 
Wisconsin  . 


Arc. 
•  A 
A 
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Arc. 
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Transmission  and  Differential 
For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  MobiioiI“C,H 
“CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  recommended  by  complete 
Chart  available  at  ail  dealers. 
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-to-the-Lander 


I  a  in  45  years  of  age,  have  a  wife  and  five  children  ; 
the  youngest  . is  five  and  the  oldest  is  18  years.  I  was 
born  on  a  farm,  but  have  been  working  as  a  baker  since 
I  was  14  years  old,  except  about  a  year  and  a  half 
handling  a  team  of  horses,  making  sidewalk,  cutting 
some  hay  and  raising  a  few  acres  of  potatoes  for  my 
uncle.  Now  my  eyes  are  failing  me,  working  on  the 
oven,  and  I  wish  to  go  on  a  farm.  As  you  see  I  have 
not  much  practical  experience,  but  have  been  reading 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  for  about  15  years,  and  think  now  by 
applying  that  which  I  have  been  reading,  I  ought  to 
make  good. 

I  have  the  intention  of  buying  a  300-acre  farm  in 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  with  75  head  of  cattle,  for  $10,000, 
on  which  I  could  pay  down  $5,000,  which  is  all  I  have, 
and  the  rest  on  mortgage.  IIow  much  more  help  would 
1  need  to  run  the  farm?  I  have  one  boy  of  14  and 
another  18  (but  he  is  not  very  strong)  and  myself  to 
work.  My  wife  does  not  know  anything  about  farm¬ 
ing.  and  the  girls  are  too  small.  A  friend  advised  me 
to  take  a  good  large  farm  of  about  300  acres  Avith 
buildings  and  farm  machinery  but  no  stock,  turn  it 
into  a  chicken  farm,  hire  help  to  raise  grain  for  fowls, 
feeding  the  roughage  to  sheep  and  other  stock.  If 
farm  could  be  bought  cheap  enough,  say  $5,000  or  $6,- 
000.  with  about  $100  taxes,  would  it  pay?  P.  p. 

Connecticut. 

ITEMIZED  EXPENSE'S. — Should  P.  P.  put  $5,000 
cash  into  a  300-acre  fa  fun  with  75  head  of  cattle, 
the  farm  equipped  and  in  fair  shape,  at  a  total  price 
of  $1(5,000,  he  would  have  to  give  a  bond  and  mort¬ 
gage  of  $11,000.  That  is,  provided  the  $5,000  was 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  owner  for  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  P.  P.  would  undoubtedly  get  about  60  milk 


cows,  one  or  two  bulls,  and  the  rest  young  stock  or 
heifers,  and  a  team  or  two  of  horses,  the  usual 
local  hay  harvesting  machinery,  plow,  harrow,  nec¬ 
essary  wagons,  and  sleighs.  The  00  cows  would  do 
well  under  his  management  and  with  present  prices 
should  bring  him  in  $6,500  annually.  We  will  sup¬ 
pose  that  that  would  be  his  all  and  only  income. 
On  a  300-acre  farm  let  us  just  itemize  some  of  the 


absolute  expenses,  annually : 

Fire  insurance  (about)  . $  30 

Crain  bill  or  feed  bill  .  2.000 

Interest  on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent  ($11,000)  . . .  550 

Payment  on  principal  (about)  .  500 

Taxes  (about)  . .. .  250 

Extra  help  .  1,400 

Miscellaneous  expenses  .  300 

Total  expenses  . $5,030 

Income  .  6,500 


Difference  . $1,470 


This  means  that  P.  P.  would  have  to  raise  a  great 
many  edibles  to  stretch  $1,470  between  a  couple  of 
healthy-eating  hired  men,  himself,  a  wife  and  five 
children,  and  also  provide  clothing  for  his  family, 
to  say  nothing  about  any  number  of  extra  ex¬ 
penses  that  might  pop  up — sick  cows,  sick  horses, 
sick  children,  poor  health,  breakage,  wear  and  tear, 
etc.  The  chances  are  against  him. 

POOR  ADVICE.— P.  P.’s  “friend”  advises  him 


wrongly,  absolutely.  If  P.  Ik  has  his  heart  set  on 
a  chicken  farm  he  would  better  buy  a  chicken  farm 
already  equipped  and  doing  business.  You  cannot 
turn  a  dairy  farm  or  any  other  kind  of  a  farm  into 
a  profitable  chicken  farm  over  night,  and  too, 
chicken  farming  requires  skill  and  gray  matter  also, 
which  are  usually  acquired  by  hard  work  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience. 

DIVERSIFIED  FARMING— I  am  not  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  “diversified”  farming.  However,  I  should 
advise  P.  P.  to  go  at  farming  in  that  way.  First 
of  all,  I  should  advise  him  to  let  his  $5,000  lie  in 
some  good  bank  or  stay'  invested  where  it  is  for  a 
couple  of  years.  Then  I  should  advise  him  to  pick 
the  locality  where  he  thinks  he  would  like  to  settle. 
Then,  due  to  present  labor  conditions,  try  to  obtain 
a  job  or  position  with  some  good  farmer  in  that  or 
near  that  locality.  His  purpose  should  be  to  learn 
all  he  can  about  farming,  conditions,  methods  and 
habits  of  the  people  in  that  locality;  learn  the 
things  that  go  toward  making  a  good  farm,  soil, 
water,  equipment,  pastures,  meadows,  wrood  supply, 
and  all  other  resources.  Let  him  give  up  one  year 
to  this  purpose,  disregarding  wages  altogether.  Then 
his  family,  too,  will  have  a  chance  to  become  ac¬ 
climated,  hardened,  countrified,  strengthened.  His 
wife  will  have  a  chance  to  learn  how  to  can  meat, 
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Bare  Fashion,  a  Good  Specimen  of  the  Milking  Shorthorn  Breed.  See  Page  897 
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vegetables  and  to  do  all  of  those  many  things  which 
country  women  can  do  to  economize  and  manage. 
One  year  is  not  too  long,  and  surely  he  will  be  much 
wiser  in  the  end.  And  then  I  advise  him  to  place 
about  $3,000  of  his  $5,000  in  a  farm,  attempt  to 
make  ends  meet  on  the  income  of  that  farm.  Flace 
the  other  $2,000  in  a  bank  or  leave  invested  where 
it  is,  and  only  draw  on  so  much  of  it  annually  as 
he  finds  necessary  to  make  up  for  any  possible 
deficit. 

A  ROUGH  ROAD. — At  his  age  and  with  a  per¬ 
fectly  “green”  family  he  will  find  any  road  back- 
to-the-farm  a  rough  road.  Perseverance,  grit,  will¬ 
ingness,  and  ambition  are  the  things  that  will  help 
carry  him  through.  Delaware  County  offers  many 
good  cheap  farms  for  sale  now,  and  probably  will 
for  a  long  time.  Some  of  them  look  shabby,  but 
few  are  “worn  out.”  They  need  working.  They 
need  the  kind  of  men  who  picked  the  stones,  plowed 
the  land,  and  built  our  stone  walls  long  before  the 
Civil  War. 

1  have  offered  a  lot  of  advice.  P.  P.'s  success  de- 
]>ends  entirely  upon  himself.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  best  advice  I  can  offer  to  him  is  to  be  care¬ 
ful  how  he  parts  with  that  $5,000  or  any  part  of  it. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  wm.  g.  millek. 


Figures  about  American  Institutions 

1.  Please  state  the  approximate  number  of  rural  popu¬ 
lation  likely  to  have  a  vote  the  coming  November,  and 
their  aggregate  wealth?  2.  What  is  the  estimated 
wealth  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  and  about  what 
portion  of  their  working  capital  is  borrowed?  3.  What 
is  the  number  and  approximate  value  of  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  milling  plants  of  the  United  States?  4.  What  did 
the  government  estimate  the  railroads  worth,  when  taken 
<  ver  during  the  war?  5.  When  was  the  State  Board  of 
Education  organization  first  employed,  and  were  the 
members  appointed?  When  was  the  Bible  taken  from 
Ihe  schools  of  New  York  State?  6.  Do  all  other  States 
support  a  State  Board  of  Education?  Is  it  a  safe  and 
practicable  plan  to  ship  all  small  grain,  flour  and  mill 
feeds  by  boat?  s.  E.  I,. 

Pleasant  Plains,  N.  Y. 

THERE  are  in  1924,  outside  of  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  about  twenty-nine  million  people  above 
voting  age,  according  to  a  recent  estimate  of  the 
Census  Bureau.  There  is  no  separate  estimate  of 
rural  wealth.  In  the  census  of  1920  there  were 
fifty-one  million  rural  population,  of  which  thirty- 
two  million  lived  on  six  and  one-half  million  farms. 
These  farms  were  worth,  together  with  equipment, 
seventy-eight  billion  dollars,  less  mortgage  debts  of 
four  billion  dollars. 

2.  The  United  States  $teel  Corporation  owns  net 
about  $1,362,000,000*  according  to  the  latest  report. 
This  is  what  the  stockholders  own  after  taking  out 
the  corporation’s  debt  and  borrowings. 

3.  In  1921  there  were  8,019  grain  milling  plants 
worth  about  $812,000,000,  according  to  the  special 
census  of  that  year. 

4.  The  value  of  the  railroads  was  over  eighteen 
billion  dollars  on  January  1,  191S,  when  most  of 
them  were  taken  over  by  the  government.  Note  the 
commanding  position  of  country  voters  and  property 
_  owners.  ^  * 

5.  New  York  was  the  first  State  to  establish  a 
State  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  of  Regents  in 
that  State  having  been  created  in  1784  as  an  ad¬ 
visory  body  to  assist  in  the  reorganization  of  what 
is  now  Columbia  College.  This  body  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  present  time.  No  information  is  at 
hand  as  to  whether  this  body  was --appointed  or 
elected.  All  States  have  State  boards  of  education 
designed  to  exercise  more  or  less  administrative  con¬ 
trol  over  the  schools  except  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  South  Dakota.  These  six 
States  have  State  Boards  for  the  purpose  of  admin¬ 
istering  vocational  education. 

On  June  5,  1872,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  of  New-  York  ruled  that  the  Bible 
could  not  be  read  in  the  public  schools  in  school 
hours.  On  May  27, 1SS4,  State  Superintendent  Bug¬ 
gies  rendered  a  decision  of  like  nature.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed.  therefore,  that  the  Bible  has  not  been  read 
in  the  public  schools  of  Newr  York  State  outside  of 
New-  York  City,  where  the  charter  permits  such 
reading,  since  1S72  or  since  1884. 

6.  In  general  it  is  safe  and  practicable  to  ship 
grain  and  mill  products  except  as  limited  by  facili¬ 
ties  available.  ,  g.  b.  f. 


w7e  would  be  better  off.  And  here  comes  the  latest 
theory  regarding  the  reason  for  the  hen’s  comb : 

I  wonder  if  you  have  seen  that  they  are  pretty  sure, 
from  some  late  experiments,  that  the  hen’s  comb  is  a 
device  to  expose  the  blood  to  the  ultra-violet  and  other 
sun  raye  in  order  that  enough  calcium  may  be  taken 
up  to  make  eggshells,  and  that  leg-weakness  of  chicks 
is  also  lime-starvation  due  to  lack  of  power  to  pick  up 
the  lime  in  the  tissues  when  housed  beneath  ordinary 
window  glass?  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
idea.  On  account  of  the  feathers,  there  is  no  other 
place  but  the  legs,  bill,  and  wattles  which  could  pick 
up  the  rays.  And  the  feather-legged,  small-combed 
sorts  are  shy  on  eggs.  F.  D.  c. 

Some  of  the  pea-comb  fowls  are  good  layers  al¬ 
though  it  is  true  that  the  heavy  laying  breeds  all 
have  good-sized  combs.  It  is  also  true  that  the  comb 
is  at  its  largest  size  during  heavy  laying,  and  goes 
down  with  the  egg  yield.  This  theory  is  as  plausible 
as  any.  Yet  there  are  cases  w-here  Leghorns  have 
been  de-combed — that  is  the  combs  were  cut  off 
wrhile  the  birds  were  young.  The  object  of  this  was 
to  make  the  birds  “frost-proof”— and  they  seem  to 
lay  as  well  as  the  birds  with  full  combs ! 


Psychology  of  a  Goose 

THE  pictures  at  Figs.  331  and  332  might  be  called 
“Before  and  After  in  the  Life  of  a  Gosling.” 
In  one  a  pair  of  Toulouse  geese  are  seen  chaperon¬ 
ing  an  African  gosling  around  the  yard,  while  in  the 
other  the  gosling  has  grown  up.  The  old  folks  now 
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Before  ihe  Goose-child  Grew  Up.  Big.  331 


After  the  Baty  Grew  Independent.  Fig.  332 

realize  that  he  can  shift  for  himself  and  does  not 
need  so  much  of  their  care.  Geese  are  nearer  to 
humans,  in  their  family  habits,  than  any  other  farm 
animal,  and  they  might,  give  many  human  parents 
sound  advice  on  the  methods  of  bringing  up  children. 


What  is  the  Object  of  a  Hen’s  Comb? 

THAT  question  was  asked  in  good  faith  by  one 
of  our  readers,  and  it  simply  caused  a  roar  of 
laughter.  The  great  majority  of  men  and  women 
seem  willing  to  accept  things  as  they  are,  without 
much  question,  though  it  is  evident  that  if  we  could 
know  more  about  the  true  need  or  function  of  things 


The  Doings  of  an  Auto  Hog 

MR.  H.  B.  TUKEY,  our  horticultural  writer, 
tells  this  personal  experience  with  a  road  hog : 
“My  good  intentions  have  been  sadly  disrupted. 
That  is,  they  were  disrupted  when  a  Brooklyn  sport 
came  tearing  up  the  road  just  outside  of  Hudson 
Sunday  morning  and  sent  my  brother-in-law’s  Mar- 
mon,  in  which  we  were  riding,  into  the  ditch  a  total 
wreck.  The  credit  for  our  miraculous  escape  from 
serious  injury  goes  to  some  other  agency  than  man. 
The  Marmon  straddled  a  ditch,  dumped  us  nicely 
into  the  ditch,  and  then  rolled  over  on  top  of  us. 
The  ditch  was  deep  enough  to  hold  us  all  and  leave 
us  nothing  more  than  bruises,  minor  cuts,  and  all 
that  goes  with  such  an  experien.ee.  We  are  unable  to 
understand  even  now  why  we  were  hot  all  killed  out¬ 
right.  I  can  experience  yet  the  elevator  ride  through 
the  air — I  was  thrown  about  30  feet — and  the  sick¬ 
ening  sensation  of  that  two-ton  Marmon  settling 
onto  me  and  pressing  me  into  the  mud. 

“It  makes  my  blood  boil  when  I  think  of  that  chap 
out  for  a  lark — absolutely  without  responsibility  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others — running  out  into 
the  country  and  smashing  us  all  into  the  ditch. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  how  many  irresponsible  city- 
chaps  like  that  it  is  who  wreck  many  a  peaceful 
family?  Redress  through  the  courts  is  long  and# 
laborious  and  uncertain.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
we  country  folks  ought-  to  get  together  and  horse¬ 
whip  a  few  of  these  chaps !” 


A  Kennel  License  for  Dogs 

A  few  days  ago  a  friend  of  mine  applied  for  dog 
kennel  license.  lie  was  informed  by  county  clerk  that 
in  order  to  secure  same  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  have  kennel  registered  in  the  American  Kennel 
Club.  Why  must  his  dogs  be  registered  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Kennel  Club?  I  expect  to  apply  for  kennel  license, 
buy  my  kennel  will  be  registered  in  the  United  Kennel 
Club.  Was  county  clerk  mistaken,  or  can  a  kennel  be 
reigstered  in  any  kennel  club?  It  is  a  very  strange 
law  that  will  compel  a  man  to  register  his  doge  in  one 
particular  kennel  when  one  is  willing  to  pay  for  same. 
I  am  a  breeder  of  United  Kennel  Club  dogs,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  can  register  my  dogs  in  said  club.  J.  R. 

THE  Wicks  law,  so  called,  under  which  dogs  are 
licensed  and  protected,  contains  the  following 
statement  regarding  the  kennel  licenses: 

“The  owner  of  a  kennel  may  apply  for  and  obtain 
a  kennel  license,  which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  license 
issued  under  this  chapter*  for  each  dog  harbored  or 
kept  in  such  kennel.  Upon  the  procuring  of  such 
license  for  a  kennel,  the  owner  or  owners  thereof 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  further  license  fee  in  re¬ 
spect  to  such  dogs  for  the  year  for  which  said  license 
is  issued.  The  applicant  shall  present  with  his  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  kennel  license  a  registry  certificate 
of  the  registry  association  registering  the  dogs  in 
such  kennel.  A  copy  of  such  certificate  shall  be 
filed  with  the  city  or  town  clerk.  If  the  owner  of  a 
kennel  shall  harbor  or  keep  a  dog  which  is  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  such  a  certificate,  such  dog  shall  be  licensed 
separately  and  the  same  fee  paid  as  in  the  case  of 
other  dogs.  A  kennel  license  shall  continue  for  the 
same  period  as  licenses  under  the  preceding  section.” 

This  law  does  not  apply  to  the  cities  of  New  York 
or  Buffalo,  but  to  all  of  the  State  outside  these  two. 
Thus  the  law  does  not  require  that  dogs  be  regis- 
ered  in  the  American  Kennel  Club.  The  applicant 
is  expected  to  present  a  registry  certificate  of  the 
club  in  which  his  dogs  are  registered.  Probably  the 
clerk  of  the  county  is  not  familiar  with  the  other 
organizations.  If  you  do  not  care  to  take  a  kennel 
license,  you  can  register  your  dogs  separately.  This 
county  clerk  ought  to  get  a  copy  of  Wicks  law  and 
make  a  study  of  it  before  he  makes  any  such  de¬ 
cisions. 


This  is  the  winner  of  the  baby  show  at  a  Holstein  pic¬ 
nic  last  Summer  in  Wisconsin.  A  fine  product  of 
Holstein  milk. 


June  Drop  of  Peaches 

We  have  quite  a  few  peach  trees  on  our  place,  and 
during  the  month  of  June  the  fruit  all  drops  off.  I 
believe  that  this  is  called  the  June  drop.  Can  anything 
be  done  to  prevent  this?  c.  M.  V. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

JUNE  drop  is  not  always  caused  by  one  or  the 
same  agency.  Frequently  the  drop  is  due  to  lack 
of  nutrition,  so  that  the  tree  has  not  strength  enough 
to  hold  its  crop.  Applications  of  from  y2  to  2  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  tree  will  often  remedy  the 
situation.  Then  again  frost  injury  is  often  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  drop,  for  which,  of  course,  nothing  can 
be  done.  Still  another  common  agency  is  the  fun¬ 
gus.  brown-rot,  which  may  blast  the  blossoms  or  so 
weaken  the  fruit  that  it  drops  from  the  tree.  Brown- 
rot  may  be  controlled  by  spraying  the  trees  with 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  (1)  when  the  blossoms  are 
showing  pink,  (2)  when  the  shucks  are  off,  and  (3) 
two  weeks  later,  and  as  often  thereafter  as  weather 
conditions  justify.  h.  b.  t. 
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Soy  Beans  and  Corn  Silage 

CORN-BELT  PRACTICE.  —  A  very  common 
corn-belt  practice,  and  one  followed  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  manner  in  New  York  State,  is  to  plant  Soy 
beans  with  corn,  harvesting  the  entire  crop  for 
silage.  A  few  years  ago  Western  farmers  thought 
that  Soy  beans  by  drawing  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
increased  the  yields  of  corn,  but  it  has  been  found 
that  the  Soys  reduce  the  yield  of  corn  a  little;  how¬ 
ever,  the  total  amount  of  feed  harvested  per  acre 
in  the  corn  and  Soy  bean  mixtures  is  greater  than 
with  corn  alone.  If  the  Soy  beans  are  well  in¬ 
oculated  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  with  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture,  the  difference  in  yield  is  very  little.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  feeding 
value  of  the  silage.  Eastern  farmers  usually  plant 
corn  much  thicker  than  do  Western  farmers.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  reduce  the  amounts  of  corn  planted 
in  order  to  have  best  success  with  the  Soy  bean  and 
corn  mixture.  About  six  quarts  of  corn  and  two  to 
three  quarts  ot  Soys  should  give  best  results.  I 
do  not  believe  'that  over  eight  quarts  of  corn  should 
be  used,  and  then  only  on  well-manured  and  fer¬ 
tilized  soil. 

METHOD  OF  SEEDING.— Special  Soy  bean 
plates  may  be  placed  in  the  fertilizer  attachments 
of  the  corn  planner  and  both  the  Soys  and  corn  may 
thus  be  planted  at  once,  whether  drilling  or  check- 
rowing.  If  these  plates  are  not  readily  obtainable, 
the  Soys  and  corn  may  be  mixed  together,  but  only 
a  small  quantity  should  be  put  in  seed  bags  at  one 
time.  If  large  amounts  of  the  mixture  are  put  in 
at  once,  the  Soys,  being  smaller,  work  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  seed  bags,  causing  uneven  planting. 
Another  method  is  to  drill  the  corn  in  and  then  fol¬ 
low  with  Soy  beans,  readjusting  the  planter  for 
beans.  This  is  a  very  good  method  as  the  beans 
are  not  put  in  so  deep  as  when  put  in  with  the 
corn.  If  grain  drill  is  used  the  mixture  can  be  put 
in  at  one  operation  by  installing  partitions  in  feed 
box,  separating  corn  from  Soys  and  then  run  the 
rubber  or  steel  hose  into  the  same  drill  tooth.  Many 
farmers  practice  the  method  of  growing  Soys  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  corn  and  at  silo  filling  time  run  two 
or  three  loads  of  corn  into  the  silo  and  then  a  load 
of  Soys.  The  very  particular  feeders  load  corn  and 
Soys  at  the  cutter  box,  mixing  the  two  crops  as 
they  run  through  the  cutter. 

SOY  BEAN  VARIETIES. — Care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  selection  of  the  seed,  being 
particularly  careful  that  only  good  re¬ 
liable  seed  of  the  proper  variety  is 
used.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
varieties  of  Soy  beans,  and  in  the  past 
they  have  been  so  misrepresented  as  to 
cause  failure  where  otherwise  the 
grower  would  have  been  successful. 

Some  varieties  are  called  early,  where¬ 
as  in  reality  they  are  late  maturing, 
nid  not  well  adapted  to  northern  con¬ 
ditions.  The  best  varieties  for  gen¬ 
eral  use  in  the  North  are  the  Manchu, 

Hollybrook  and  Wilson.  The  Manchu 
from  a  standpoint  of  manner  of 
growth,  maturity  and  yield  is  very 
superior,  except  for  such  warmer  sec¬ 
tions  as  are  found  in  Hudson  River 
Valley  or  Chautauqua  County,  where 
some  of  the  later  varieties,  such  as 
Wilson,  Hollybrook  or  Midwest  may 
yield  a  little  more  hay.  For  a  safe 
secure  Soy  bean  hay  crop  or  for  silage 
I  would  rather  take  my  chances  with 
the  Manchu,  Ito  San  or  Black  Eye¬ 
brow.  The  Medium  Green  is  a  well- 
known  variety  that  is  very  good,  but  it  really  is  no 
better  than  the  above  three,  and  because  the  seed 
shatters  badly  the  price  for  Medium  Green  seed  is 
quite  a  bit  higher. 

DIFFERING  CHARACTERS— Manchu  matures 
in  about  105  to  110  days,  plants  being  quite  stout, 
standing  erect,  making  an  easy  crop  to  harvest.  Va¬ 
riety  very  good  for  hay  and  for  northern  territories ; 
excellent  to  plant  with  corn.  Ito  San  is  a  widely 
grown  commercial  variety,  often  misnamed.  Ma¬ 
tures  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  Manchu.  Plants 
are  erect  and  stout,  but  yields  usually  not  quite 
equal  to  Manchu.  Seed  often  sells  about  50  cents 
per  bushel  less  than  the  Manchu.  Black  Eyebrow 
matures  in  about  100  to  105  days;  plants  not  quite 
as  tall  as  Ito  San  and  Manchu.  Crop  well  adapted 
to  northern  conditions,  as  it  matures  a  little  earlier. 
Midwest  matures  in  about  115  days;  grows  a  little 
taller  than  the  above-named  varieties.  A  good  va¬ 
riety  of  bean  to  plant  with  corn  for  silage, 
but  the  yield  of  hay  as  a  rule  is  not  quite  as  good 
as  Ito  San  and  Manchu.  Hollybrook  is  a  late  ma¬ 


turing  variety,  requiring  120  to  135  days  to  ripen. 
Best  adapted  to  warmer  territories,  but  can  be 
easily  harvested  with  corn.  Wilson  is  similar  to 
the  Hollybrook  in  maturity  and  adaptation.  Much 
of  this  seed  is  grown  in  New  Jersey  and  brings  a 
higher  price  than  the  Hollybrook  or  Midwest.  Mam¬ 
moth  is  a  standard  commercial  variety,  which  is 
quite  late  in  maturity,  requiring  about  145  days. 
The  plants  are  somewhat  coarse,  best  -adapted  to 


English  Vegetable  Marrow  Squash.  Fig.  333 


such  territories  as  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Should 
not  be  used  in  the  North  as  other  varieties  are  su¬ 
perior.  Medium  Green  is  an  old  variety.  Hay  is 
very  green  in  color  but  inclined  to  be  coarse.  Does 
not  usually  yield  as  well  as  Ito  San  or  Manchu. 
The  following  varieties  are  quite  widely  used  in 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  but  are  not  so  good  for  New 
York  or  surrounding  territories :  Mongol,  Ebony, 
Jet,  Medium  Yellow,  Virginia  and  Chestnut,  a.  l.  r. 


Feeding  Fat  Into  Milk 

A  man  here  makes  the  claim  that  his  cows  test  7  per 
cent  butterfat.  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  told  him  so.  I 
think  I  have  a  good  cow  and  test  was  5  per  cent.  He 
says  he  got  the  big  test  by  feeding  the  balanced  ration 
plus  drugs  he  added,  and  that  he  could  take  any  cow 
and  feed  butterfat  into  her  milk.  Would  you  tell  us 
what  you  think  of  it?  g.  t.  j. 

Virginia. 

HE  only  way  to  settle ‘such  a  case  would  be  to 
have  some  disinterested  party  come  and  milk 
the  cow  and  then  have  the  milk  tested  by  some  scien¬ 
tific  man  who  knows  just  how  to  do  it.  There  are 


cases  on  record  where  for  a  short  time  cows  have 
given  milk  containing  more  than  7  per  cent.  Some 
of  them  have  kept  up  such  a  record  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  but  we  should  not  take  any  man’s  word 
for  it  until  it  had  been  demonstrated  scientifically. 
If  this  man  can  increase  the  butterfat  in  milk  by 
feeding  in  a  special  way  or  by  giving  drugs,  he  has 
a  fortune  within  his  grasp,  for  that  is  what  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairymen  have  been  hunting  for  during  the 
past  years,  and  any  man  who  can  do  that  success¬ 
fully  is  not  only  a  wonder,  but  he  will  be  a  million¬ 
aire  if  he  handles  his  secret  right. 

Charlie  Cole,  the  man  who  tested  the  Holstein 
cows  some  years  ago  and  got  a  great  record  for 
them,  claimed  that  he  could  do  that  very  thing,  and 
he  beat  the  world  at  it  until  it  was  found  that  he 
carried  a  rubber  bag  under  his  jacket  and  as  he 
milked  the  cow,  squirted  cream  in  from  this  bag 
and  thus  got  a  tremendous  percentage  of  fat.  That 
discovery  exploded  the  Charlie  Cole  theory  and  ex¬ 
ploded  some  big  fat  records,  at  the  same  time.  If  this 
man  thinks  he  has  discovered  the  secret  it  is  likely 


that  if  he  will  come  up  to  the  front,  a  fair  test  can 
be  given  him.  We  are  interested  in  this  matter,  as 
we  are  in  every  effort  to  improve  dairy  conditions, 
and  if  this  man  wants  to  put  his  theory  to  a  test 
so  that  there  will  be  no  comeback  one  way  or  the 
other,  we  will  offer  our  services  to  help  get  him  a 
chance  to  show  what  he  can  do,  but  we  think  he 
ought  to  stop  claiming  such  great  things  until  his 
method  has  been  tested  scientifically. 


How  Farmers  Invest  Surplus  Money 

THE  farmer  who  has  any  surplus  money  is  al¬ 
most  the  exception  but  there  are  some  who  al¬ 
ways  make  money,  and  we  have  them  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  I  have  in  mind  one  who  bought  a  few 
large  farms  before  the  war,  and  then  sold  them  in 
boom  time  arid  about  doubled  them,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  had  surplus  money.  .  This  man  was  lured  into  the 
Dollings  Company  and  lost.  He  was  enticed  by  big 
promises. 

Another  farmer  made  good  money,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  and  he  invested  in  more  good  farms 
after  the  boom  was  over.  He  has  a  number  of  boys 
and  girls,  and  they  run  the  farms  themselves.  They 
still  make  some  money.  Quite  a  few  make  home 
improvements  with  their  surplus  money,  but  just  as 
many  are  caught  in  bogus  stock  investments. 

Personally  I  like  the  “home  improvement”  idea. 
I  have  installed  electricity  in  our  home  from  an 
electric  line  over  a  mile  away;  put  up  an  automatic 
water  system  for  house  and  barn;  have  hot  and  cold 
water  in  house,  bath,  electric  washer,  ironer,  sweep¬ 
er,  etc. :  have  remodeled  house  with  stucco  finish 
and  tile  porch,  and-  large  lawn  with  shrubbery  -and 
evergreens  to  make  our  home  attractive.  We  have 
two  farms  run  as  one.  I  have  lately  purchased  two 
small  farms  with  very  good  houses.  One  was  a 
blacksmith’s  home  who  went  to  town,  and  one  acre 
of  ground;  the  other  was  a  small  farm,  12  acres; 
he  died  and  the  son  went  to  the  city.  These  contain 
very  good  soil  and  lie  right  in  my  two  farms,  so  we 
took  fences  away  and  farm  with  other  fields.  Both 
are  ideally  located  at  main  road;  mile  and  half  to 
high  school  in  town.  One  is  a  frame  two-story 
house,  seven  rooms,  in  good  repair  and  paint ;  the 
other  is  rough  stone  house  or  bungalow,  seven  rooms, 
up-to-date.  For  the  last  named  I  paid  $<‘>00,  and  the 
12-acre  farm,  $950.  Cheap?  Yes,  very  cheap,  be¬ 
cause  the  trend  of  the  young  is  toward 
the  city. 

Now  there  is  a  family  living  in  each 
who  works  for  us.  We  have  six  men 
every  day  and  often  more.  We  have 
to  pay  them  $2  a  day  and  board. 
These  men  like  to  stay  on  the  farm 
rather  than  go  to  the  city.  They  say 
the  work  is  easier  and  when  the  year 
is  over  they  have  more  money  than  in 
the  city.  We  raise  about  20  acres  po¬ 
tatoes,  15  acres  tree  fruit,  such  as 
five  acres  apples,  five  acres  pears,  and 
five  acres  peaches;  one  acre  aspara¬ 
gus,  one  acre  strawberries,  two  acres 
cantaloupes.  We  have  a  dairy  of  eight 
cows  and  sell  cream  to  the  ice  cream 
man.  We  raise  about  100  hogs  a  year 
and  butcher  all  Winter,  and  retail  all 
meat  in  market  stall.  Our  aim  is  to 
sell  everything  direct  to  the  consumer 
and  get  the  100-cent  dollar. 

During  the  Winter  we  work  at  the 
wood  a  good  deal,  so  as  to  keep  all  men 
employed.  We  sell  wood  and  lumber. 

I  like  to  see  the  country  populated  and 
improved,  and  I  say  if  a  farmer  has  any  surplus 
money  he  would  much  better  invest  it  right  at  home, 
where  he  has  control  of  it  himself  rather  than  give 
it  tq  those  far  away.  I  think  the  possibilities  are 
great  right  on  the  farm.  c.  R.  bashore. 

Pennsylvania. 

Another  apple  season  gone.  For  the  last  two  years 
Nova  Scotian  apple  growers  have  had  hard  times.  This 
year  is  better  in  results  than  last.  We  ship  about 
1,000,000  barrels  each  year  to  the  English  markets,  and 
suffer  from  the  apples  dumped  in  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
Last  November  prices  went  down  to  a  net  of  $1.50  a 
barrel  for  a  good  long  spell.  After  Christmas  the 
United  States  shippers  seemed  to  slack  off  and  we  got 
as  high  as  $3.25  and  even  $4  net  per  barrel.  Our  costs 
run  about  $2.25  a  barrel  for  packed  apples,  with  all 
expenses  included,  except  rail,  ocean  and  commission 
expenses.  Our  growers  are  quite  short  of  ready  cash, 
but  as  most  grow  other  stuff  besides  apples  they  can 
hang  on  for  a  few  years — in  hope.  I  estimate  10  per 
cent  each  year  will  drop  their  good  care  for  their  or¬ 
chards,  but  as  we  have  no  San  Jose  scale,  the  orchards 
will  not  be  ruined.  Farm  values  have  dropped  but  lit¬ 
tle.  although  farms  are  not  selling  easily.  We  can  keep 
going  at  these  prices  for  another  year  or  two,  but  many 
of  us  find  it  rather  hard  sledding.  JOHN  BUCHANAN. 
Nova  Scotia. 
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Easy 

to 

Start 


Natural  Water  Storage  Saves  Money 

The  best  and  cheapest  place  to  store  water  is  in  the  ground  where  Nature  keeps 
it  fresh,  pure,  and  cool,  fit  for  man  or  beast  to  drink.  That’s  why  thousands  of 
American  farmers  are  now  pumping  water  as  they  need  it  the  year  ’round  with 
FULLER  &  JOHNSON  FARM  PUMP  ENGINES 
The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine  is  a  simple,  compact,  practical  pumping 
outfit.  It  comes  complete.  Easily  attached  to  any  pump.  Mounts  on  any  well 
platform.  Does  not  interfere  with  windmill.  No  belts;  direct  connected,  won’t 
overheat,  can’t  freeze.  Convenient  for  operating  other  machines.  Easy  to  start. 
Costs  so  little  to  operate,  it  soon  pays  for  itself.  You  should  have  one. 

Write  for  free  booklet  1 7A.  It  tells  how  natural  water  storage  will  save  you  money, 
FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Exclusive  Engine  Manufacturers 
Established  1840 

62  Rowe  Street  Madison,  Wis. 


Clean  Your  Well 


and  avoid  sickness 
THE  BESTWAY 

cleans  any  depth  of  well 
quickly,  thoroughly  and 
safely.  It  is  sure— acts 
by  combined  scoop  and 
suction ;  safe  —  cleans 
any  depth  of  well  from 
the  platform;  simple— 
has  single  rope, 
no  springs  or 
delicate  parts; 
strong  —  35  lbs. 
best  gray  iron 
and  steel;  dur¬ 
able—  with  care 
will  last  a  life¬ 
time,  and  the 
price  is  only 


$12.50  NET,  CRATED,  F.  O.  B. 
You  can  do  it  yourself 


EDWARD  C.  OSGOOD,  Aberdeen,  Md. 


The  Greatest  Bargain 


Without  Exception 


Men’s  khaki  cloth  shirts,  of  finest  quality  and 
workmanship,  $3.49  for  THREE.  We  want 
you  to  order  them,  and  when  receiving:,  show 
them  to  yovur  friends.  These  shirts  retail  at  $2.00  each.  We  of¬ 
fer  them  to  you  at  the  amazingly  low  price  of  $3.49  for  THREE. 
They  are  made  of  strong:  khaki  cloth.  GOVERNMENT  STANDARD 
stamped  on  every  shirt,  which  guarantees  its  quality;  perfectly 
tailored,  cut  extra  full,  summer  weight,  soft  turn  down  collar, 
two  extra  strong:  largre  button  down  pockets.  An  ideal  shirt  for 
work  or  semi-dress. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

rder  your  shirts  from  this  bargain  offer  and  save  yourself  85c. 
on  every  shirt.  Pay  postman  $3.49  plus  postage  on  arrival 
of  shirts.  Money  back  If  not  satisfied.  State  Bize  when  ordering:. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE 
Depl.  B  285  433  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The 

QUALITY 

BASKET 


The  Berlin  Quart 


That  secures  highest  pricei 
for  your  fruit.  Write  foi 
catalog  showing  our  complet< 
line,  and  secure  your  basket! 
and  crates  at  FACTORY 
PRICES. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


6  Pair,  Only  $298 

Let  me  send  you  half  a  dozen 
of  my  genuine  pure  wool 
old-fashioned  homeknit 
socks.  Specially  made  for 
farmers.  I  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back.  Mrs. 
J.  W.  R.  Norton,  111  Proctor 
Boulevard,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

(3  Pair.  $1.75  ) 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  bbok  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE— The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE— Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  io  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Established  in  1880. 


True 


Send  for  1924  Catalog 

OUR  new  1924  catalog  tells  how  60,000 
of  our  trees  have  a  certified,  true-to- 
name  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  seal  fastened  through  a  limb 
to  stay  there  until  the  tree  bears  true-to- 
nttme  fruit  as  guaranteed. 

Packed  by  Experts 

Our  44  years  of  nursery  experience  has 
taught  us  the  proper  method  of  handling 
and  packing  young  trees  so 
they  reach  you  in  proper 
condition. 

Orders  filled  and  shipped 
same  day  as  received  by  us 
or  at  any  time  you  desire. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
the  <924  Fall  Fruit  Book 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N,  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

10  MILLION  FOR  SALE 

Fine  Field  grown  stock.  12  leading  varieties.  Cab¬ 
bage  plants, 300,  75c;500, *1.25;  1,000,$2.00, mail¬ 
ed  prepaid.  Expressed,  5.000,  W6.35;  10,000,  SIO; 
Cash.  Tomato  plants,  300,  $1.00;  500,  SI. 50; 
1000.  S2.SO;  10.000  S‘AO.OO.  Mailed  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
pressed,  10.000, #15.00.  Sweet  Potato,  300,  SI .50; 
500,  #2.00;  1,000,  S3. 50  Postpaid.  Expressed, 
10,000,  #80.00,  Cash.  Largest  and  Oldest  growers 
in  Virginia.  Good  order  delivery  positively  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded. 

J.  P.  Councill  Company  Franklin.  Virginia 


Vegetable,  Flower  and  Berry  Plants 

Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Sweet  Potato,  Egg 
Plant,  Pepper,  Cabbage,  Beet,  Celery,  Kale,  Onion, 
Spinach  plants  ;  Delphinium,  Bleeding  Heart,  Artemisia, 
Chrysanthemum,  Phlox,  Poppy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia, 
Verbena,  Heliotrope,  Straw  Flower  and  other  Perennial 
and  Annual  flower  plants;  Strawberry  plants,  pot-grown 
and  runner,  for  August  and  fall  planting;  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  for  fall 
planting;  pot-grown  Roses  for  summer  and  fall  planting. 
Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HampUn  Bays,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  Vegetable  PlantscabbWSdVmt"", 

miuuiviiw  for  late  crop  ;  standard  varieties;  name 
choice;  300— 75«;  600— $1.25;  1,000 — $2;  postpaid,  $1.25  per 
1,000,  by  express.  Ruby  King  Peppers,  100— 50c;  1,000— 
$2.50  prepaid.  Sat.  good  order  delivery  guaranteed.  Old 
reliable  growers.  MAfLE  6R0VE  PUNT  FARMS.  Frtnklin.  Vlrgnia 


F  O  R  SALE 

Two  Million  Tomato  Plants  ® . $1.50  per  1.000 

Two  Million  Celery  Plants  @ .  3.00  per  1,000 

Two  Million  Cabbage  Plants  @ -  1.50  per  1,000 

All  plants  from  selected  stock  seed. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SONS 
Seed  and  Plant  Farm  Cheswold,  Delaware 


Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

500  for  Sl-25  ;  $2.25  per  1,000,  P.  Paid.  Aster,  Scar¬ 
let  Sage.  25c per  dozen.  0AVID  RODWAY,  Hartly, Delaware 


2finn  nnn  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Leadingvaiieties. 

,UUU,UUU  Early  and  late.  Prepaid,  100—  45e  ;  500 
— $1.25;  1,000— $2.25.  Express,  5,000 — $7.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  List  free.  W.  J.  Myers, R.  2,  Massillon,  Ohio 


PARDARE  Tomato  and  Peppers.  Plants,  100— 50e  ;  500 — 
UADDAul  $2  ;  l.ooo— $8,  Postpaid.  Catalogue  Free. 

W.  S.  Ford  &  Son  -  Hartly,  Delaware 


Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants  — $  1  *25  V  niS000— $2,  'post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  II,  SCOTT,  Franklin,  Vm. 


2,000,000  Sweet  Potato  Plants  Cabbage  plants. 

Catalogue  free.  Michael  N  Borgo  Vineland,  N.  J. 


F0RSALE— •’WILSON'S"  Soy  Beans. ..  $4.00  Bush. 

Cow  Peas  .  ....  3.S5  " 

Mixed  Peas  and  Beans . .  3.65  " 

Joseph  K.  Holland  Milford,  Delaware 


Large  collection  of  the  best  varieties.  15  for  $1, 
IMo  postpaid.  W.  H.  Toppin  Morchantvllle,  N.  J. 
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Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1 .  No  two  alike.  Dahlias. 
Caunas.  Circular.  A.  SIIEItM  4 N,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


low  price.  Farmer 
wanted.  Sample  free. 
)NS  Melrose,  Ohio 

Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Gas 

(P-C  Benzene)  1-lb.  $1;  five  pound  tin,  $3.75 ;  with  direc¬ 
tions.  From  your  dealer ;  post  paid  direct ;  or  C.  O.  D. 

Dept.B,  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rahway, NJ. 


BINDER  ™e 


Get  our 
agents 

THEO.  BURT  &  8C 


For  Sale-Delco  Light  Plant  M 

C.  WISSEKERKE  -  Rochelle  Park,  N.  J. 


RnrJalr  Finiohintr  Tlial  offer-  Any  size  Fi|m  developed 
liUUdK  nnihlling  for  Sc.  Prints,  3c  each.  Prompt  ex¬ 
pert  work.  Young  Photo  Service,  43  Bertha  St.,  Albany.  N.Y. 


Desirable  Delaware  and  f’lfoTe  Maryland  Farnfs 

reasonably  priced.  Long  growing  season;  short, 
mild  Winters;  equable  climate,  conducive  to  profit¬ 
able  farming.  Write  for  free  catalog.  MATTHEWS 
FARM  AGENCY.  Inc.,  1007M12  Market  St.,  Wilmington.  Del. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  FARM  LAND  leEnffe0'; 

early  potatoes — $12  per  barrel.  Waterfront.  Good 
bargain.  10-acre  farm,  city  lot  included.  Owner 
must  sell  at  once.  Fine  citrus  grove  started.  Indian 
River  Section.  RAINBOW  REALTY  CO..  Inc..  Stuart,  Florida 


Horticultural  Notes 


Shrubs  for  Cemetery  Use 

There  are  many  rural  cemeteries  scat¬ 
tered  around  the  country  that  are  badly 
neglected,  mainly  because  those  interested 
do  not  know  how  to  put  them  in  shape 
and  make  beauty  spots  where  now  is  all 
neglect.  Could  you  give  a  list  of  shrubs 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  plant  in  the 
average  country  cemetery ;  plants  that 
are  hardy  and  require  little  care,  and 
would  add  beauty  to  the  landscape? 

Townville,  Pa.  c.  E.  G. 

“There  are  very  few  shrubs  and  ever¬ 
greens  that  would  be  undesirable  for  cem¬ 
etery  planting.”  This  statement  was 
made  by  one  of  the  foremost  landscape 
architects  in  this  part  of  the  State  upon 
my  query  as  to  what  would  be  desirable 
for  this  especial  purpose.  Roses,  and 
some  of  the  better  climbing  roses  close 
trimmed,  would  add  beauty  almost  every¬ 
where.  Desirable  climbers  are  Excelsa, 
red  ;  Paul’s  Scarlet,  beet  of  all  in  scarlet 
class ;  Bess  Lovett,  deep  pink ;  Alida 
Lovett,  beautiful  light  pink ;  Mary  Lov¬ 
ett,  white,  are  three  grand  varieties.  Dr. 
Van  Fleet,  Dorothy  Perkins  and  many 
others  are  desirable.  There  are  easily 
grown  perennial  flowers  that  grow  and 
bloom  for  a  few  years  with  little  atten¬ 
tion  ;  Polemonium,  or  Jacob’s  ladder, 
Alyssum  saxatile,  Phlox  divaricata,  Ar- 
meria,  are  low-growing  early-blooming 
plants  of  exceptional  beauty.  Later  and 
taller  in  habit  are  Dianthus,  Anchusa, 
Digitalis,  Campanula,  and  many  others. 

There  are  many  evergreens  that  do  not 
grow  very  rapidly.  These  trees  can  he 
kept  to  any  desired  height  by  trimming 
annually.  Biota  aura  nana,  Thuja  ori- 
entalis  compaeta.  Thuja  orientalis  Ell- 
wangerina,  Thuja  orientalis  globosa, 
Thuja  orientals  Warreana,  Roster’s  blue 
spruce,  Juniperus  communis  aurea 
(Douglas  golden  juniper),  Juniperus 
prostrata,  Juniperus  tamariscifolia  (low- 
growing  trailing  habit).  Pinus  Muglio 
(dwarf  pine),  Retinispora  filifera  aurea. 
Retin ispora  obbuoa  Crispii,  Azaleas  and 
Rhododendrons,  would  be  desirable  ever¬ 
green  shrubs.  Boxwood  trimmed  to  any 
desired  shape  is  a  slow-growing  beautiful 
shrub. 

Many  shrubs  are  useful  and  beautiful. 
The  dogwoods  are  beautiful,  and  can  be 
kept  low  by  pruning;  Deutzia,  Forsythia, 
Hydrangea,  Lonicera,  Spiraea,  lilac,  Wei- 
geln,  and  many  others.  In  cemetery 
planting,  as  in  gardening,  there  can  be  no 
hard  and  fast  rule  suggested.  There  are 
go  many  people  of  varied  tastes,  and  the 
selection  of  beautiful  plants  is  so  large 
that  it  is  only  possible  to  name  a  few 
that  may  be  used.  Procure  a  catalogue 
of  some  reliable  nurseryman  and  study  it 
for  description  and  habits  of  shrubs  and 
trees  and  it  will  be  easy  to  select  what 
will  in  a  short  time  beautify  any  loca¬ 
tion.  ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


Lice  on  Sweet  Peas 

I  have  been  wholly  unsuccessful  in  the 
last  few  years  with  sweet  peas,  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  myriads  of  the  sucking  in- 
eects,  green  aphis  and  their  hosts  of  near 
relatives.  1  have  used  nicotine  solu¬ 
tions,  showering  the  vines  faithfully  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions,  without  establish¬ 
ing  control,  consequently  the  vines  be¬ 
came  devitalized,  shrunken,  and  died. 
This  Spring  I  gave  my  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery  around  and  through  the  garden  a 
thorough  spraying  with  miscible  oil  m 
the  hope  of  destroying  the  eggs.  I  am 
convinced  that  some  planting  either  in 
my  garden  or  that  of  my  neighbor  is  act¬ 
ing  as  host  for  these  insects,  and  I  am 
puzzled  to  know  wherein  the  guilt  lies 
and  what  the  remedy  is.  Years  ago  I 
bedded  my  rose  garden  with  tobacco  stems 
and  I  remember  distinctly  how  little 
trouble  I  had  that  year  with  these  insects 
on  my  roses.  I  hold  to  the  belief  that  the 
sap  of  the  rose  hushes  became  saturated 
with,  tobacco  juice,  which  stalled  the 
aphis.  In  your  judgment,  would  it  be  a 
good  idea  to  put  tobacco  stems  or  tobacco 
duet  along  the  rows  of  sweet  peas,  either 
before  or  soon  after  they  come  through 
the  ground?  Have  you  known  of  any 
success  in  this  direction  under  similar 
conditions?  I  have  bought  my  seed  in 
several  of  the  principal  markets,  both 
local  and  Western,  but  find  no  traceable 
difference  in  the  results.  Are  any  of  the 
newer  insecticides  more  effective  than  nic¬ 
otine  in  handling  this  problem? 

As  an  illustration  of  the  degree  of  in¬ 
festation  in  my  garden.  I  will  say  that 
two  standard  roGe  trees  which  I  keep  in 
cold  storage  through  the  Winter,  devel¬ 
oped,  from  March  1,  lots  of  tender  white 
leaf  sprouts,  and  just  as  the  weather  be¬ 


came  suitable  to  place  them  out  of  doors 
we  found  them  literally  plastered  with 
aphis.  This  goes  to  show  that  these  rose 
trees  were  infested  with  the  eggs  of  thiG 
plant  lice  last  Fall  before  they  were 
taken  from  my  garden  and  put  into  their 
Winter  quartero,  a  brand-new  cold  stor¬ 
age  cellar,  constructed  in  June,  into 
which  nothing  had  ever  been  previously 
stored.  I  feel  sure  these  plant  lice,  in 
some  form  or  other,  went  into  the  cold 
storage  with  the  rose  trees.  My  garden 
is  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  Japanese 
Rugosa  and  Spirsea  Van  Houttei,  and  on 
the  side  hill,  back  of  it,  there  are  consid¬ 
erable  quantities  of  black  cherry,  growing 
wild,  with  a  heavy  undergrowth  of  ferns, 
a  few  red  oaks,  jack  pines  and  hickory 
trees.  e.  p.  m. 

Lexington,  MasG. 

The  large  green  plant  louse  so  destruc¬ 
tive  to  culinary  and  sweet  peas  is  the 
clover  aphis.  The  lice  come  to  the  peas 
from  clover.  They  Gpend  the  Winter  as 
tiny  black  eggs  on  clover,  and  the  first 
generations  live  on  clover,  but  winged 
individuals  appear  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances,  and  they  migrate  to  the  peas. 
Later  in  the  season  they  return  to  the 
clover.  Tobacco  extract,  such  as  Black 
Leaf  40,  or  5  per  cent  kerosene  emulsion, 
sprayed  hard  against  the  plants,  will 
control  the  insects.  In  commercial  plant¬ 
ings  of  culinary  peaG  the  lice  are  brushed 
from  the  vines  and  killed  by  following 
with  a  cultivator  between  the  rows,  when 
the  soil  is  very  warm  and  dry  from  the 
hot  sun.  It  would  seem  probable  that 
there  are  clover  fields  in  the  vicinity 
which  furnish  an  infestation  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  aphis.  We  have  not  heard  of  to¬ 
bacco  dust  or  stems  being  placed  on  the 
ground  to  repel  this  insect,  and  as  it  is 
the  winged  form  which  migrates  we  hard¬ 
ly  think  tobacco  on  the  ground  would  be 
helpful,  but  it  would  do  no  harm,  and 
does  repel  Gome  insects.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  sap  of  rose 
bushes  would  carry  any  tobacco  from 
material  placed  on  the  ground,  hut  such 
tobacco  would  be  very  obnoxious  to  any 
aphids  which  hibernated  in  trash  lying  on 
the  ground.  We  think  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  give  your  standard  roses  a  good 
spraying  with  tobacco  or  soap  before 
storing  them  away,  to  destroy  insects 
that  might  hibernate  with  them.  The  com¬ 
mon  green  aphis,  which  uGually  attacks 
roses,  seems  to  be  controlled  more  read¬ 
ily  than  the  pea  or  clover  aphis. 
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New  England  Notes 


Advertising  the  Apple  Crop. — A  new 
and  rather  ingenious  method  was  adopted 
this  season  by  Nashoba  Fruit  Producers’ 
Association  to  create  interest  in  home¬ 
grown  apples.  This  association,  which 
is  made  up  of  fruit  growers  in  Middlesex 
Co..  Maes.,  sent  thousands  of  postcards, 
inviting  people  to  visit  the  Nashoba  fruit 
belt  while  the  apple  trees  were  in  bloom, 
stating  that  an  unusually  beautiful  dis¬ 
play  was  expected.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  by  large  numbers  of  persons, 
who  drove  out  into  the  towns  of  Acton, 
Ashby,  Bolton,  Concord,  Littleton.  Marl¬ 
boro,  and  others  in  the  same  vicinity, 
where  an  almost  unparalleled  burst  of 
bloom  made  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 
There  is  every  indication  that  Massachus¬ 
etts  will  produce  a  tremendous  crop  of 
apples  this  year,  but  the  peach  crop  will 
be  a  failure.  There  are  whole  orchards 
where  hardly  a  blossom  was  to  be  seen 
this  Spring.  What  is  more,  not  a  fewr 
trees  were  killed  outright.  The  situation 
is  better  in  the  southern  part  of  New 
England,  where  less  damage  was  done  by 
the  late  Spring  frosts. 

St.  Regis  Raspberry.  —  One  wide¬ 
awake  fruit  grower  in  Massachusetts  has 
set  out  several  acres  of  St.  Regis  rasp¬ 
berries  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  general 
advice  is  against  the  planting  of  this  va¬ 
riety  as  a  commercial  venture.  It  is 
true  the  St.  Regis  raspberry  is  small 
when  compared  with  Cuthbert,  King  or 
Latham,  but  the  plants  are  extremely 
hardy,  so  that  they  can  be  used  with 
confidence  almost  anywhere.  The  adapt¬ 
ability  of  this  variety  is  quite  remarkable,, 
for  it  is  the  only  raspberry  that  will 
thrive  in  many  parts  of  the  South.  It 
also  has  the  advantage  of  coming  very 
early.  In  my  garden  it  is  a  wTeek  or  two 
ahead  of  any  other  kind,  and  early  rasp¬ 
berries  always  bring  an  exceptionally 
good  price,  even  though  they  are  smali. 
For  that  matter,  St.  Regis  raspberries 
will  make  a  fairly  good  showing  in  the 
market  if  the  plants  are  grown  in  hills 
instead  of  closely  in  rows.  With  constant 
culture  and  plenty  of  feeding,  good-sized 
berries  are  produced.  It  is  worth  while 
remembering,  also,  that  the  St.  Regis 
berry  is  very  resistant  if  not  wholly  im¬ 
mune  to  diseases  of  the  mosaic  type, 
wdiich  cause  a  curious  mottling  on  the 
leaves,  and  which  is  doing  a  tremendous 
amount  of  damage  in  New  England.  No 
one  seems  to  know  the  cause  of  these 
diseases  or  just  how  to  handle  them.  Some 
good  varieties,  like  Cuthbert,  Perfection 
and  .Tune,  and  all  the  black  raspberries, 
are  very  susceptible.  Herbert  is  some¬ 
what  more  resistant  and  the  mosaic 
disease  is  seldom  seen  on  St.  Regis  plants. 
Just  how  resistant  the  new  variety,  Lath¬ 
am.  is,  has  not  been  decided. 

Other  Varieties. — The  Latham  rasp¬ 
berry.  wrhieh  was  formerly  known  as 
Minnesota  No.  4,  has  taken  its  place  as 
one  of  the  best  red  raspberries  in  New 
England.  It  is  rather  late,  but  is  very 


Burying  Raspberry  Tips 


productive,  firm,  and  a  good  shipper.  It 
seems  considerably  hardier  than  either 
Cuthbert  or  Herbert,  which  suffer  badly 
by  winterkilling.  Winter  losses  are  very 
severe  in  many  parts  of  NewT  England, 
especially  away  from  the  coast.  Home 
garden-makers  are  frequently  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  their  efforts  to  grow  Columbian,  a 
purple  variety  which  is  much  prized  as  a 
raspberry  for  canning.  The  variety, 
Royal  Purple,  is  proving  much  hardier, 
and  some  commercial  growers  are  sub¬ 
stituting  it  for  Columbian,  although  the 
fruit  is  not  as  large.  Most  of  the  red 
varieties  sucker  freely  so  that  new 
plants  are  readily  obtained.  It  is  less 
easy  to  propagate  varieties  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  type,  which  like  the  blackcaps 
are  increased  by  tip-rooting  It  is  not  a 
difficult  matter,  however,  to  select  plants 
along  the  outside  row,  allow  them  to 
grow  freely,  and  bury  the  tips  with  a 
quick  movement  of  a  trowel. 

When  Birds  Bother. — The  question 
of  scaring  away  birds,  especially  robins, 
crows  and  starlings,  is  again  coming  to 
the  front.  Some  farmers  find  they  get 
very  satisfactory  results  in  keeping 
crows  away  by  hanging  a  barrel  by  cords 


from  a  pole  stuck  into  the  ground  at  an 
angle.  Both  ends  are  knocked  out  of  the 
barrel,  and  a  cord  run  through  it  so  that 


A  Barrel  Scarecrow 

it  can  be  suspended  horizontally  from 
the  end  of  the  pole.  The  slightest  move¬ 
ment  of  the  air  will  cause  the  barrel  to 
revolve,  and  it  is  only  after  a  considerable- 


period  of  investigation  that  the  crows 
become  sufficiently  emboldened  to  work  in 
the  field  where  it  hangs.  I  have  obtained 
the  very  best  results  in  keeping  the 
robins  out  of  the  cherry  trees  by  throw¬ 
ing  clods  of  earth  into  the  branches 
whenever  I  have  seen  the  birds  there. 
The  bits  of  earth  seem  to  frighten  the 
birds  as  badly  as  shot  from  a  gun,  even 
though  less  damage  is  done,  and  after  a 
few  salutations  of  this  kind  they  cease 
to  worry  me.  One  grower  says  that  he 
gets  good  results  in  dealing'  with  the 
birds  in  different  places  around  the 
grounds  by  using  string  which  is  tied  so 
firmly  that  it  cannot  be  removed.  The 
birds  will  try  to  carry  it  away,  and  seem 
to  get  frightened  when  they  find  it  fas¬ 
tened  securely. 

Planting  Beans. — All  garden-makers 
know  that  cutworms  can  be  kept  away 
from  tomato  plants  by  surrounding  them 
with  paper  collars,  or  by  setting  them 
out  in  paper  pots  in  which  they  may 
have  been  growing.  That  the  same  plan 
can  be  followed  in  protecting  beans  from 
cutworms  seems  to  be  overlooked.  In 
some  gardens  it  is  very  difficult  to  grow 
pole  Lima  beans  in  particular  because  of 
the  damage  the  cutworms  do.  The  pests 
can  be  kept  from  reaching  the  plants  by 
the  simple  plan  of  pulling  a  paper  bag 
over  the  pole  and  covering  it  with  earth 
an  inch  below  the  surface.  The  expense 
and  labor  is  very  little  when  this  plan  is 


followed  in  the  garden.  Most  commercial 
growers  no  longer  raise  the  pole  Lipia 
beans,  however.  There  was  a  time  when 
considerable  business  was  done  in  this 
line,  one  market  gardener  south  of  Bos¬ 
ton  having  about  10,000  poles.  In  the 


J’roteciing  Beans  Against  Cutworms 


home  garden  the  so-called  Sieva  beans, 
which  are  really  dwarf  Limas,  are  very 
satisfactory.  They  are  heavy  producers, 
and  come  earlier  than  the  larger  kinds. 
When  growing  Limas,  if  one  happens  to 
have  heavy  soil  it  is  a  pretty  good  nlan 
to  fill  in  the  furrows  over  the  beans 
with  sand  instead  of  using  the  original 
soil,  as  in  this  way  the  beans  have  much 
less  difficulty  in  pushing  up  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


For  Year  ’Round  Comfort 

Drive  this  Oldsmobile 

6  Cylinders,  Fisher  Body,  Qeneral  Motors  Units 


For  $1135  we  give  you  a  Sedan 
with  body  by  Fisher — four  doors, 
and  lots  of  room,  for  five.  This 
handsome  car  has  a  forty  horse¬ 
power,  six- cylinder  engine,  with 
pressure  feed  lubrication  to  every 
rotating  part — assuring  long 
life.  Other  b  ig  features  are 
Delco  starting,  lighting  and  igni¬ 
tion  system  (finest  made) — Har¬ 
rison  radiator — dry  disc  clutch — 
high  pressure  chassis  lubrication 
— noiseless  universal  joints — 
534-inch  frame — 110-inch  wheel 
base — springs  almost  as  long  as 
wheel  base. 


It  is  built  by  Oldsmobile  and 
General  Motors  working  hand  in 
hand.  Naturally  the  price  could 
not  possibly  be  $1135  if  it  were 
not  for  the  vast  resources,  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  engineering 
talent  of  General  Motors,  which 
Oldsmobile  enjoys. 

Don’t  pay  $1135  for  any  auto¬ 
mobile  without  examining  the 
Oldsmobile  Six  Sedan  first.  Any 
one  of  our  2500  dealers  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  a  demonstration. 
See  the  dealer  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood. 


OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


Roadster 

Touting 


$785  Sport  Roadster  -  $885  Cab 

795  Sport/T ouring  -  915  Coupe 


-  $  985  Sedan  ...  $1135 
*  1075  DeLuxe  Sedan  1245 

The  Q.  M.  A.  C.  extended 
payment  plan  makes  buying 
easy.  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Lansing . 
Add  spare  tire  and  tax. 


mm 


Genuine  Oldsmobile  parts  can  be  purchased  from  any  Oldsmobile  dealer  in  any  part 
of  United  States,  at  a  standard  price  established  by  the  factory,  without  the  addition  of 
war  tax,  handling,  or  transportation  charges.  Every  Oldsmobile  dealer  has  a 
master  parts  price  list  issued  by  factory,  which  is  always  open  for  owners’  inspection. 
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Thirteen  Years  on  a  Farm 


Part  III 

Close  Figuring. — -All  that  Summer 
we  kept  thinking  “Next  month  we  can 
save  some  toward  repairing  the  house.” 
Then  every  month  brought  us  some  un¬ 
expected  expense.  We  grew  to  dread 
“check  day” — there  was  always  so  much 
to  pay  and  so  little  with  which  to  pay  it. 
It  was  first  one  bill  and  then  another 
until  we  hardly  knew  which  way  to  turn. 
We  had  to  “keep  our  credit  good.”  We 
needed  it.  If  there  “threatened”  to  be  a 
small  sxim  left  at  any  time,  there  was 
either  a  doctor  bill,  or  something  like 
that,  to  claim  it.  We  had  to  laugh  some¬ 
times,  even  if  it  was  no  joke,  to  see  how 
close  we  could  run  and  still  “get  by.”  We 
would  borrow  of  one  to  pay  another, 
and  trust  that  our  loans  would  not  all  be 
called  in  at  one  time.  It  was  one  con¬ 
tinual  worry  ! 

More  Cows. — Still  we  had  only  the 
one  idea,  to  keep  more  cows.  We  kepi 
right  on  raising  the  good  heifer  calves 
until  we  were  “stock  poor.”  It  took 
such  a  lot  of  feed  for  those  calves  and 
yearlings  that  the  milk  cheeks  could 
hardly  keep  in  sight  of  the  feed  bills  at 
all.  Our  big  idea,  to  have  a  whole  dairy 
of  heifers  so  we  could  sell  the  cows  and 
pay  up  those  bills,  was  in  our  minds  at 
all  times.  But  in  the  meantime,  we  did 
not  dare  to  add  them  all  up  together ; 
just  to  meet  the  ones  that  were  due, 
kept  us  worried  half  to  death.  Some¬ 
times  it  took  the  last  cent  we  had  to  pay 
Ihe  interest  on  a  note  we  renewed.  We 
surely  needed  every  bit  of  encouragement 
we  could  find  in  the  books  or  anywhere 
else. 

A  New  Interest. — I  am  not  especially 
proud  of  my  history  during  the  Winter 
of  1913-14,  but  suppose  it  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  “good  for  my  soul”  to  record  it 
just  the  same.  I  was  blue  and  discour¬ 
aged  because  we  were  not  getting  ahead 
as  fast  as  we  had  expected  to  ;  there  were 
a  great  many  conveniences  which  I 
thought  were  necessary  for  our  happiness 
and  which  we  could  not  afford  to  get ; 
and  I  was  alone  most  of  the  time  with 
only  the  little  girl  to  talk  to.  Bill  was 
cutting  wood  and  doing  most  of  the  barn 
work  early  and  late,  working  harder  than 
anyone  ought  to  work,  and  was  too  game 
to  complain.  I  offer  no  excuse  for  my 
state  of  mind  at  this  time;  there  is  none! 
It  was  what  one  of  our  old  friends  calls, 
“just  pure  cussedness.”  Then  one  day 
I  saw  an  incubator  advertisement  in  a 
farm  paper.  I  sent  for  the  catalog  and 
began  reading  all  the  poultry  articles  I 
could  get  my  hands  on.  I  had  a  new  in¬ 
terest  about  the  things  I  lacked  to  make 
me  perfectly  happy.  Bill  read  and  talked 
poultry  with  me,  and  finally  we  sent  for 
the  incubator  and  brooder  I  had  picked 
out.  I  was  jubilant !  I  just  knew  I 
could  make  money  if  the  farm  could  not. 
In  my  mind  I  could  see  that  yard  of  ours 
crowded  with  chickens,  ducks  and  tur¬ 
keys  ready  for  market.  Bill  had  his 
doubts,  I  think,  but  kept  them  wisely  to 
himself.  His  idea  was  to  keep  me  happy. 

Poultry  Work. — The  incubator  came 
in  due  time,  was  set  up  and  filled  with 
eggs.  There  was  probably  never  a  hatch 
watched  more  carefully  than  that  one. 
The  lli)  eggs  were  turned  each  day  and 
aired  and  sprinkled  just  when  that  in¬ 
struction  book  suggested.  When  the  hatch 
came  off,  I  had  75  fluffy  little  peepers 
ready  for  the  brooder.  I  set  the  ma¬ 
chine  again,  and  also  set  several  hens 
on  duck  and  turkey  eggs  and  prepared 
to  make  the  place  look  like  a  real  poul¬ 
try  farm.  Well,  1  did  hatch  about  50 
ducks,  SO  turkeys  and  300  chickens  be¬ 
fore  I  quit  in  July,  and  I  also  found 
that  when  a  fowl  is  hatched,  the  battle 
is  only  just  started.  The  ducklings  were 
the  first  to  puzzle  me.  Their  hen  mother 
absolutely  refused  to  own  her  odd  family, 
and  killed  several  before  I  took  them 
away.  (This  was  the  first  brood  I  had 
hatched.)  Finally  there  were  two  of 
these  left,  and  they  refused  to  own  any 
mother  but  me.  They  stayed  with  the 
other  ducks  all  day  nicely,  but  at  the 
first  sign  of  dark  they  would  stand 
quacking  by  the  back  door  to  be  put  to 
bed.  I  let  them  stay  in  the  woodshed 
in  a  large  basket  and  each  morning  the 
first  thing  was  to  let  them  out  with  the 
rest.  Those  turkeys  were  bound  to  wan¬ 
der  ;  I  chased  them  miles  and  miles.  The 
chickens  would  crawl  into  the  corners  of 
the  brooders  and  smother ;  the  tears  I 
shed  over  every  bunch  I  buried !  and 
hawks  and  crows  took  their  toll  too.  1 
kept  a  shotgun  handy  to  scare  them  with, 
but  they  knew  when  I  relaxed  my  vigi¬ 
lance.  It  was  a  busy  Summer  for  all  of 
us.  The  little  girl  was  four,  and  was 
more  help  and  company  all  the  time. 
She  was  always  with  me  when  I  fed  the 
poultry,  and  her  huge  collie  was  never 
very  far  away  from  his  little  mistress. 
The  three  of  us  took  a  lot  of  long  hikes 
after  those  straying  flocks,  but  I  think 
the  business  paid.  Not  exactly  in  a 
money  sense,  although  we  marketed  about 
$125  worth  of  poultry,  but  more  in  what 
it  taught  me.  The  real  thing  was  a  dif¬ 
ferent  affair  than  I  had  read  about  in 
the  incubator  catalog.  Making  money 
was  not  such  a  simple  task  after  all  and 
even  my  own  plans  had  not  worked  out 
to  perfection.  It  made  me  a  bit  more 
reasonable  about  the  plans  of  others. 
This  was  especially  true  because  Bill  had 
been  big  enough  to  refrain  from  an  I 
told  you  so”  when  I  deserved  It. 


Farm  Improvements.  —  But  to  go 
back  to  our  farm  improvements  for  the 
Summer.  We  had  always  been  obliged 
either  to  hire  help  for  haying  or  else  to 
“change  work”  with  someone.  It  made 
it  cost  too  much  to  do  the  first,  and  take 
too  long  to  do  the  last.  We  bought  a 
new  hay-loader  and  side-delivery  rake, 
and  did  the  work  alone.  We  also  put  a 
hayfork  in  the  barn,  and  I  drove  the 
team  on  the  load  and  on  the  fork.  It 
was  not  hard  work,  and  it  has  solved  the 
haying  problem  for  us  ever  since.  The 
work  may  not  go  quite  as  fast  as  it 
might  with  another  man’s  help,  but  we 
can  take  our  own  time,  and  are  not  wor¬ 
rying  about  the  expense  either.  It  was 
a  good  investment  but  that  first  cost  was 
there  just  the  same. 

Installing  a  Silo.— That  same  Fall 
we  sold  most  of  the  old  cows  and  started 
milking  the  heifer  dairy  or  Bill  started 
milking  them  for.  while  I  fed  calves  and 
did  many  chores  around  the  barn.  I  never 
was  able  to  milk.  Twenty-two  proved  to 
be  rather  more  than  Bill  could  milk,  so 
we  put  in  a  milking  machine.  He  made 
it  work  fine,  and  we  were  more  than 
pleased  with  it,  but — it  was  a  mighty 
poor  way  to  get  out  of  debt.  What  we 
got  for  the  cows  and  poultry  had  paid 


up  some  of  the  most  pressing  bills,  but 
there  were  more  of  the  old  ones  and  for 
every  dollar  we  crawled  out,  we  went  in 
four  or  five.  We  would  get  to  looking  at 
what  we  could  save  by  having  modern 
improvements  and  would  overlook  that 
first  cost  which  we  most  certainly  could 
not  afford.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  not 
being  able  to  afford  to  save  money. 
Sounds  “kinda  crazy,”  doesn’t  it?  But 
you  get  the  idea?  (We  do  now,  but  we 
were  slow  catching  on!)  But  the  soil 
was  beginning  to  show  real  gains  in  fer¬ 
tility,  and  we  were  raising  more  and 
better  quality  hay,  and  better  crops 
everywhere.  We  had  such  corn  that  we 
bought  a  silo ! 

Tiie  Inventory. — An  old  inventory, 
taken  the  first  of  October,  1915.  shows 
the  following  stock  and  farm  machinery : 
Two  double-unit  milkers,  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  a  manure  spreader,  a  reaper,  a 
roller,  a  mowing  machine,  two  ha.vrakes, 
a  hay-loader,  a  grain  drill,  a  plow,  two 
harrows,  a  low  farm  wagon,  a  hayrack, 
two  buggies,  a  new  top  buggy,  single  and 
double  harnesses,  a  team  of  horses,  22 
cows,  a  bull,  12  calves,  two  hogs  and  40 
hens.  It  does  not  seem  like  so  much, 
just  written  out  like  that,  but  at  least 
we  could  see  where  some  of  our  money 
had  been  going  for  those  five  years  on 
the  farm.  Were  we  sick  of  farming?  No 
indeed,  we  were  more  than  ever  sure  that 
it  was  the  ideal  life  if  we  could  get  our 
buildings  in  good  shape  and  get  out  of 
debt.  But  we  knew  what  that  “IF”  was, 
somewhat  better  than  we  had  known. 

A  NEW  YORK  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC — Testimony  was  heard  in 
the  Federal  court  at  Albany,  N.  Y..  May 
28,  in  the  case  of  Harry  Forster,  former 
captain  in  the  United  States  army  at 
the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  and  Louis  Miller 
of  Boston,  charged  with  defrauding  the 
government  in  the  sale  of  surplus  ma¬ 
chinery  at  the  arsenal.  The  prosecution 
alleges  that  machinery  sold  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Forster  and  bought  by  Miller 
for  $54,000  as  “junk”  was  actually  in 
good  condition  and  worth  nearly  $500,- 
000.  George  S.  King  of  Troy,  testified 
that  while  employed  at  the  Arsenal  he 
appraised  the  machinery.  He  said  there 
were  about  100  machines  in  the  group. 
They  were  not  of  standard  design,  he 
said,  and  could  not  be  sold  individually. 
Bids,  therefore,  were  requested  from  junk 


dealers,  he  said.  Colonel  James  W.  Ben- 
et  of  Kingston,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  who 
was  commandant  at  the  Arsenal  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  testified  that  the  sealed 
proposals  from  the  junk  men  were  at 
first  very  low,  all  being  under  $50,000. 
The  lot  was  readvertised,  he  said,  and 
Miller  was  the  successful  bidder  at  $54,- 
000. 

Daniel  Sullivan,  25  years  old,  was 
electrocuted  May  30  near  Easton,  Pa., 
while  trying  to  string  radio  antennae, 
one  of  the  wires  of  which  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  live  wire.  Sullivan  and  sev¬ 
eral  companions  had  just  opened  a  va¬ 
cation  camp  along  the  Delaware  River. 

Twenty-three  persons,  all  but  two  of 
them  girls  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
15,  were  killed  and  21  injured  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  Hope 
Development  School,  for  sub-normal  girls, 
at  Playa  del  Key,  IS  miles  west  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  May  31.  Thirty-eight  im¬ 
becile  children  were  housed  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  injured  children  were  hurt  when 
they  were  either  thrown  from  the  build¬ 
ing  by  rescuers  or  jumped.  The  injured 
firemen  were  severely  burned  when 
struck  by  a  high  tension  electric  wire. 
The  school  is  on  a  lagoon  more  than 
three  miles  from  the  nearest  fire  sta¬ 
tion.  Fanned  by  the  ocean  breeze,  the 
flames  spread  rapidly  over  the  building, 
which  was  of  wood.  Besides  the  girls, 


one  matron.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Thomas,  and  an 
unknown  rescuer  were  killed  and  their 
bodies  recovered. 

A  stockholder’s  suit  in  equity  charging 
fraud  and  mismanagement  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Middle  States  Oil  Company,  was 
filed  in  Federal  District  Court,  New 
York,  June  2,  by  William  Shivers,  152 
W.  5Sth  St.,  against  Charles  N.  Haskell, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  former  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Oklahoma ;  his  son,  Charles  J. ; 
P.  I).  Saklatvala,  president,  and  Charles 
B.  Peters.  T.  John  Leahy,  John  F. 
Casey,  John  F.  Stevenson  and  Joseph 
De  Wyckoff,  whose  connections  with  the 
corporation  are  not  identified.  The  suit 
alleges  that  false  and  misleading  state¬ 
ments  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
corporation  were  issued  to  the  public, 
that  its  funds  were  diverted  to  and 
wrongfully  held  by  the  Reliable  Securi¬ 
ties  Corporation  and  the  Unity  Securi¬ 
ties  Corporation  ;  that  dividends  were 
paid  out  of  capital,  that  the  corporation 
bought  its  own  stock  with  its  own  capi¬ 
tal  and  that  account  books  and  other 
records  of  the  Wichita  Petroleum  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Eureka  Producing  Corpora¬ 
tion.  subsidiaries,  were  ordered  destroyed 
by  Charles  N.  Haskell.  Haskell  further 
is  charged  with  conniving  with  associates 
to  pay  $5,000,000  they  owed  to  25  stock 
brokerage  firms  with  the  credit  and  as¬ 
sets  of  the  Middle  States  Oil  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Frederick  D.  Asehe,  vice  president  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  died  June  3  in  Jewish  Memorial 
Hospital  as  a  result  of  injuries  received 
in  New  York  City  May  31  when  his 
limousine  was  struck  by  a  motor  truck. 
Mrs.  Asche  died  June  1  of  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  same  accident.  It  was  said, 
the  Grand  Jury  probably  will  be  asked 
to  indict  Eugene  Connelly,  driver  of  the 
motor  truck  which  killed  the  Asches,  on 
the  charge  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
Such  a  charge  would  be  based  on  the  con¬ 
tention  Connelly  had  stolen  the  truck, 
and  therefore  was  in  the  act  of  commit¬ 
ting  a  felony  when  he  killed  the  couple. 

The  mangled  bodies  of  Dr.  C.  Leroy 
Meissinger  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau.  Washington,  and  Lieut.  James 
T.  Neely  of  Philadelphia,  who  left  Scott 
Field  June  2  in  the  army  balloon  S-3 
for  an  air  test  flight,  were  found  near 
Bement,  Ill.,  June  3.  Examination  of 
the  wreckage  confirmed  the  belief  that 
the  balloon  was  struck  by  lightning.  The 
flight  was  undertaken  to  prepare  a  chart 
of  the  air  at  1.000  ft.  elevantion.  Dr. 


Meissinger,  one  of  the  foremost  Ameri¬ 
can  meteorologists,  went  to  Scott  Field, 
March  30,  for  test  flights  in  a  free  bal¬ 
loon  to  heights  of  approximately  20,000 
ft.  The  fatal  flight  was  the  fourth. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  House,  May 
28,  by  a  vote  of  106  to  13S  passed  the 
Butler  bill  authorizing  reconditioning  of 
six  battleships,  construction  of  eight 
scout  cruisers  and  six  river  gunboats,  at 
a  cost  of  $111,000,000.  An  amendment 
offered  by  Representative  Britten  (R. 
Ill.),  to  provide  $6,500,000  for  elevation 
of  the  guns  on  13  battleships  wae  de¬ 
feated,  on  the  ground  its  enactment 
would  violate  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter, 
of  the  Washington  Conference  Treaty. 
An  amendment  offered  by  Representative 
Hull  (R.,  Iowa),  and  adopted  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  have  the 
construction  and  repair  work  done  in 
United  States  navy  yards,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  authorized  to  use  his  discretion 
as  to  employment  of  the  armor  plate  fac¬ 
tory  at  South  Charleston,  W.  Ya. 

An  appropriation  of  $131,943,138,  to 
meet  the  estimated  cost  of  the  soldiers’ 
bonus  until  July  1,  1925,  is  proposed  in  a 
deficiency  bill  reported  May  30  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Other 
items  bring  the  measure’s  total  up  to 
$158,196,417  or  $1,S98,408  less  than 
budget  estimates.  To  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bonus  law  the  Veterans’ 
Bureau  would  receive  $1,188,500  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses,  $26,629,398  for 
adjusted  service  and  dependent  pay,  and 
$100,000,000  for  its  adjusted  compensa¬ 
tion  fund.  The  general  accounting  office 
would  be  allowed  $75,240,  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  $450,000,  and  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  $3,600,000  for  administration  ex¬ 
penses  in  connection  with  the  act. 

Approval  was  given  by  the  Senate 
June  2  to  a  Constitutional  amendment 
which  would  empower  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  limit,  regulate  or  prohibit  the 
labor  of  children  under  18  years  of  age. 
It  previously  had  been  approved  by  the 
House  and  now  goes  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification.  The  vote  was  61 
to  23,  or  five  more  than  the  necessary 
two-tliirds.  Under  the  amendment  Con¬ 
gress  would  have  the  power  of  regulation, 
but  the  enforcing  power  would  be  vested 
in  the  Federal  and  State  Governments. 
The  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  States 
is  necessary  for  ratification. 

June  2  the  President  signed  the  tax 
reduction  bill,  but  expressed  his  disap¬ 
proval  of  it,  and  looks  for  future  legisla¬ 
tion  to  amend  it. 

The  public  interest  would  be  served 
best  by  acceptance  of  Henry  Ford’s  offer 
for  the  Muscle  Shoals,  it  was  asserted 
in  a  minority  report  filed  June  3  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Commit¬ 
tee.  Senators  Ladd  (R,  N.  D.),  and 
Smith  (S.  C.),  Caraway  (Ark.),  Harri¬ 
son  (Miss.)  and  Heflin  (Ala.),  Demo¬ 
crats,  signed  the  report,  which  sharply 
assailed  opponents  of  the  proposal  as  hav¬ 
ing  exaggerated  objections  to  it. 

June  3  the  Senate  voted,  53  to  36,  to 
adjourn  June  7,  the  House  having  voted 
to  the  same  effect  June  2.  Congress  will 
not  meet  again  until  the  short  session  in 
December. 

A  substitute  for  the  MeNary-IIaugen 
bill  is  now  proposed.  The  new  bill  pro¬ 
poses  to  take  $150,000,000  now  in  the 
War  Finance  Corporation,  and  use  it  to 
purchase  surplus  wheat  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  crop  year  of  1924  and  for 
the  fiscal  meat  year.  These  products 
are  to  be  disposed  of  abroad  whenever 
opportunity  offers,  the  Government  to 
stand  the  loss.  The  MeNary-IIaugen  bill 
which  provides  for  a  $200,000,000  export 
corporation  to  regulate  the  sale  of  wheat 
and  live  stock  products,  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  224  to  154  following  a  debato 
of  15  hours.  Representative  Voigt,  a 
Wisconsin  La  Follette  Progressive,  said 
that,  in  effect,  it  was  a  price-fixing 
proposition,  and  should  be  treated  as 
such. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  18.- — Annual  field  day,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Agricultural  College  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

July  14-15. — New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association,  first  Summer 
meeting,  Mineola,  L.  I.  Secretary  T.  H. 
Townsend,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22-28. — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  4. — National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  1-8. — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 

The  first  Summer  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  Mineola,  Nassau  Co., 
Long  Island,  July  14-15.  T.  H.  Town¬ 
send,  secretary,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


Boils  and  Their  Cure 

The  last  time  I  had  boils  was  in  190S. 
A  druggist  gave  me  about  6  oz.  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  some  good  advice.  I  took  both. 
The  advice  was  to  chew  my  food  thor¬ 
oughly,  drink  very  little,  or  still  better, 
nothing  at  all  with  my  meals,  but  be 
sure  to  drink  plenty  of  water  between 
meals.  I  did  so  and  have  not  had  a  boil 
since.  It  was  sensible  advice.  Eating 
in  a  hurry,  swashing  the  half-chewed 
food  down  into  the  stomach  in  a  half- 
prepared  manner,  is  bad  practice  for  any¬ 
one,  causing  either  indigestion  or  boils  or 
both.  w.  c.  w. 


A  Cemetery  for  Pet  Animals  Near  New  York  City 
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Horticultural  Notes 


The  Apple  Maggot 

When  we  ask  a  station  entomologist 
how  we  can  save  our  apple  crops  from 
the  railroad  maggot,  he  tells  us  to  pick 
up  the  fallen  fruit,  but  you  know  very 
well  there  are  miles  of  apple  trees  stand¬ 
ing  alongside  of  stone  walls ;  that  these 
places  are  inaccessible ;  that  the  fruit 
falls  among  the  stones,  form  a  perpetual 
paradise  for  the  maggot.  The  situation 
is  serious,  and  growing  more  so  each 
year,  and  will  soon,  at  present  rate, 
spread  all  over  New  England,  destroying 
many  thousands  of  orchards.  Spraying 
is  useless,  as  the  insect  lays  its  eggs  un¬ 
der  the  skin.  I  wish  you  would  take  this 
matter  up  with  Prof.  Herrick  and  ask 
him  if  there  is  a  parasite.  F.  c.  C. 

Bridgton,  Me. 

The  apple  maggot  is  remarkably  free 
from  parasites.  So  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  but  one  species  of  parasite  has 
ever  been  bred  from  the  maggots  and 
one  from  the  egg.  The  former  is  appar¬ 
ently  rare,  while  the  latter  seems  to  be 
in  some  regions,  at  least,  rather  abund¬ 
ant  and  effective.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  feasible  or  practicable 
to  attempt  to  control  this  insect  with 
parasites;  at  least,  not  without  perhaps 
years  of  further  study  and  experiment. 
Our  hope  of  control  lies  for  the  present 
in  spraying  and  cultivation. 

Experiments  extending  over  several 
years  in  New  York  State,  and  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  Ontario,  Canada,  demonstrate 
that  the  apple  maggot  can  be  controlled 
by  spraying  the  infested  trees  with  a 
poison  bait.  The  poison  consists  of  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead,  2V2  lbs.  of  the  powdered 
or  5  lbs.  of  the  paste  form,  to  100  gallons 
of  water.  In  general,  two  applications 
should  be  made,  the  first  during  the  last 
days  of  June  or  the  very  first  days  of 
July,  and  the  second  about  two  weeks 
thereafter. 

The  spraying  should  be  done  rather 
thoroughly,  although  there  appears  to  be 
no  need  of  coating  the  tree  as  completely 
as  one  would  when  spraying  for  the  cod¬ 
ling  moth,  for  example.  The  applications 
can  be  made  more  quickly  and  with  less 
material  than  in  usual  spraying  opera¬ 
tions.  All  apple  trees  on  the  farm,  espe¬ 
cially  those  about  the  house  and  harn. 
should  be  sprayed  to  prevent  the  maggot 
from  breeding  undisturbed  on  such  trees. 
If  there  is  an  infested  orchard  near  by, 
the  owner  should  be  induced  if  possible 
to  spray  it  as  a  matter  of  protection. 

In  addition  to  the  spraying  it  would  be 
advisable  to  cultivate  the  orchard  rather 
thoroughly,  at  least  during  the  first  two 
or  three  years  while  the  maggot  is  being 
brought  under  control.  It  seems  prob¬ 
able,  from  the  experience  of  practical 
fruit  growers,  that  after  the  maggot  has 
once  been  brought  under  control,  the  or¬ 
dinary  codling  moth  sprays  given  after 
the  petals  fall  and  again  three  weeks 
later,  would  suffice  to  control  the  flies. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

APPLES  CLOSING  OUT  SLOWLY — WHAT  IS 
THE  LEADING  KIND? — WINESAP  GAIN¬ 
ING - POPULAR  NEWCOMERS  ■ —  PEAK  OF 

THE  STRAWBERRY  SEASON. 

Apples  are  coming  to  market  a  few 
hundred  carloads  per  week,  mostly  from 
Western  New  York  and  Washington. 
The  price  holds  as  for  some  time  past. 
Few  Baldwins  bring  more  than  $3.50  per 
bbl.,  and  standard  kinds  of  Western  ap¬ 
ples  sell  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  box.  It  has 
been  a  tremendous  season  for  apples. 
The  total  shipments  will  be  close  to  135,- 
000  carloads.  Few  previous  seasons  have 
exceeded  100,000.  These  carlot  ship¬ 
ments  comprise  about  four-fifths  of  the 
apple  supply  of  the  large  city  markets. 
They  are  made  up  chiefly  of  about  a  doz¬ 
en  standard  varieties.  The  apple  books 
list  about  7,000  varieties,  but  few  of  them 
appear  in  the  market  to  any  important 
extent. 

Not  long  ago  the  statement  was  made 
by  a  correspondent  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that 
the  McIntosh  stands  next  to  the  Baldwin 
in  popularity.  The  assertion  seems  mis¬ 
leading  in  any  general  sense.  The  McIn¬ 
tosh  is  little  known  except  in  a  few  large 
markets  of  the  Northeast,  especially  in 
New  YTork  and  Boston.  It  is  grown  only 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  apple  belt  and 
chiefly  in  Eastern  New  York,  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  the  Bitter 
Root  Valley  in  Montana  and  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  British  Columbia  and  Ontario  in 
Canada.  In  1923  over  60.000  McIntosh 
trees  were  set  in  Canadian  orchards, 
where  it  led  all  varieties  in  this  respect, 


but  the  commercial  apple  crop  of  Can¬ 
ada  is  only  one-sixth  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  McIntosh  trees  are.  many 
of  them,  below  bearing  age.  In  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  at  least  half  a  dozen  or  prob¬ 
ably  a  dozen  kinds  exceed  the  McIntosh 
in  production. 

SIX  LEADING  APPLES 

The  first  six  are  the  Baldwin,  Ben 
Davis,  Winesap.  York,  Greening  and 
Jonathan.  All  these  are  long-keepers  ex¬ 
cept  the  Jonathan.  A  variety  which 
keeps  well  in  cold  storage  until  only  the 
first  of  the  year  is  hardly  likely  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  Baldwin  in  popularity  because 
there  is  not  time  enough  to  consume  a 
very  heavy  production.  Even  in  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  season  and  territory  the  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg  and  the  Wealthy  are  far 
better  known  and  more  extensively  grown 
than  the  McIntosh  and  are  more  reliable 
and  productive,  although  far  below  in 
quality  and  appearance.  The  McIntosh 
may  be  fairly  considered  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  newcomers,  competing  at 
quite  even  pace  with  the  Delicious  and 
Stayman,  which  are  gaining  very  fast  in 
the  Northwest  and  the  South,  just  as  the 
McIntosh  is  gaining  in  the  North. 

BALDWINS  NOT  SECURE 

Speaking  of  the  most  popular  apples, 
even  the  Baldwin  and  Ben  Davis  are  by 
no  means  secure  in  their  commercial 
leadership.  It  appears  that  about  as 
many  care  of  Winesaps  were  shipped  the 
past  season  as  of  either  Baldwin  or  Ben 
Davis.  Two  little  sections  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  the  Wenatchee  and  Yaki¬ 


ma  Valleys,  shipped  about  12,000  cars  of 
the  Winesap,  compared  with  about  12.000 
cars  of  the  Baldwin  from  New  York, 
New  England  and  Michigan,  the  great 
Baldwin  strongholds.  Shipments  of  the 
two  kinds  from  other  sections  probably 
nearly  balance.  Virginia  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  ship  about  25  per  cent  Winesap, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  raised  in  the 
Middle  West.  There  are  some  Baldwins 
also  in  the  Middle  West  and  many  in 
Pennsylvania  and  various  other  States. 
The  Winesap  and  its  promising  relative, 
the  Stayman,  are  being  heavily  planted  in 
the  South  and  the  Northwest.  In  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  in  May  the  writer 
rode  through  miles  of  orchard  in  a  solid 
block  of  not  less  than  50.000  trees,  mostly 
Winesap,  York  and  Stayman.  The  trees 
are  filled  with  fruit,  for  these  kinds  ave 
usually  annual  bearers,  which  gives  them 
an  advantage  over  the  Baldwin  and 
Greening.  No  such  extensive  planting 
has  been  done  in  the  Baldwin  territory  of 
late  years.  Virginia  had  over  8,000  ap¬ 
ple  trees  not  yet  of  bearing  age  in  the 
year  of  the  census.  Most  Northern  sec¬ 
tions  the  past  10  years  have  been  plant¬ 
ing  hardly  fast  enough  to  replace  the  old 
orchards.  Most  Baldwin  orchards  are 
old  and  becoming  older  year  by  yeax\ 
This  variety  seems  likely  to  stay  at.  the 
head  in  quantity  produced  in  the  North, 
but  probably  not  when  all  the  apple  re¬ 
gions  are  considered  together. 

OTHER  ORCHARD  LEADERS 
The  Ben  Davis  has  been  losing  ground 
in  the  Middle  West  because  of  blister, 
canker,  freezing,  low  prices,  and  neglect. 
It  occupies  a  space  in  the  West  like  the 
Baldwin  in  the  East  in  such  States  as 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Nebraska 
and  Kansas,  and  is  next  to  the  York  in 
West  Virginia  and  possibly  in  Virginia  ; 
but  the  total  commercial  production  i« 


far  below  the  Baldwin.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Baldwin  takes  second  place.  Pro¬ 
portions  of  the  commercial  varieties  vary 
from  season  to  season.  Last  season  was 
a  Winesap  year.  This  season  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  Baldwin  year  because  of 
frosts  in  the  Northwest,  and  because  it 
is  the  heavy  bearing  year  in  the  East. 
There  are  more  Baldwins  than  Winesaps 
sold  in  email  lots,  and  dried,  canned,  or 
pressed  for  cider. 

The  York  is  not  grown  much  except  in 
the  Southeast.  It  is  inferior  to  the  Bald¬ 
win  except  that  it  is  more  inclined  to 
bear  every  year.  The  Greening  about 
holds  its  own  in  New  York  State,  but  is 
not  extending.  The  Jonathan  is  popular 
in  the  Middle  West  as  well  as  in  the 
Western  box  apple  region,  and  is  nearer 
the  general  in  production  than  commonly 
realized.  Such  varieties  as  the  Northern 
Spy,  Grimes,  Spitzenberg  and  Tompkins 
King  are  first-class  sellers  in  the  market 
when  well  grown,  but  are  considered 
rather  hard  to  raise.  The  green  kinds 
have  been  going  out  of  fashion.  Sweet 
apples  never  had  much  standing  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  way,  and  the  Russets  have  lost 
ground  greatly  since  cold  storage  has.  en¬ 
abled  dealers  to  hold  the  choicer  kinds 
for  the  late  markets.  It  is  the  Winesap’s 
greater  adaptability  to  holding  for  late 
market  that  has  given  that  variety  its 
strengthening  hold  on  popularity  the  past 
10  years. 

The  business  of  raising  peas  for  can¬ 
ning  seems  to  be  moving  to  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  Wisconsin  has  planted 
over  100.000  acres,  or  almost  half  the 
year’s  total.  New  York  and  Michigan 
have  planted  about  half  the  rest.  Acreage 
of  peas  gains  rapidly,  doubling  every  five 
years  or  so,  but  most  of  the  recent  in¬ 
crease  is"  in  the  northern  line  of  States. 

G.  B.  F. 
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|  Is  Your  Old  Binder  Good 
I  for  Another  Season’s  Wbrk? 


W ill  it  go  into  the  harvest  this 
season  and  tie  all  of  the  bundles 
and  waste  no  grain  or  time? 
Will  it  cut  the  crop  with  the 
minimum  of  labor?  Will  it 
give  you  good  service  with¬ 
out  excessive  repair  expense? 
If  it  will  do  these  things,  you 
don’t  need  a  new  binder;  but 
if  its  performance  is  doubtful, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  a 
new,  improved  McCormick 
or  Deering  binder  gives  the 
best  possible  service  and  costs 
little  considering  the  many 
years  it  will  serve  you. 


Here  are  Some  of  the  Many  Improvements  in  Grain 
Binder  Construction  in  the  Last  Twenty  Years 


1.  Outside  reel  support.  Strengthens 
reel  and  keeps  reel  bats  parallel  to 
cutter  bar  at  all  points. 

2.  Floating  elevator.  Makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  cut  a  full  swath  of  heavy  or 
light  grain  without  fear  of  clogging 
elevators.  Results  in  increased  cutting 
capacity  and  eliminates  delays. 

3.  Improved  hinder  and  knotter.  In¬ 
sures  every  bundle  being  perfectly 
bound,  eliminates  losses  and  delays. 


4.  Tongue  truck.  Relieves  horses  of  neck 
weight  and  conserves  their  strength. 
Keeps  binder  running  straight,  saving 
grain  and  delays. 

5.  Improved  bundle  carrier.  Works  as 
well  going  up  and  down  hills  as  on  the 
level.  Saves  grain  and  time  of  shockers. 

6.  Improved  hevel  gears  and  chains. 
Eliminates  delays  and  expense  on  ac¬ 
count  of  repairs.  Fully  as  important  as 
an  improvement  that  increases  capacity. 


Both  McCormick  and  Deering  binders  offer  you  the  best  possible  construction, 
highest  grade  materials,  and  long-lived  wearing  parts.  Any  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
will  point  out  the  above  improvements  on  the  binder  he  has  on  display. 

BINDER  TWINE-Now  is  the  time  to  arrange  for  your 
harvest  time  requirements  of  twine.  Ask  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  to  reserve  your  supply  of  McCormick,  Deering, 
or  International  twine.  It  is  wound  in  convenient  “Big-Balls.” 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


McCormick  -  Deering  Line  | 

BINDERS  «  HEADERS  *  PUSH  BINDERS  «  HARVESTER-THRESHERS  -  THRESHERS  •  TWINE 
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n  d  Price 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roaste,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  .‘50c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  22  to  25c ;  sirloin 
steak,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
sausage,  lb.,  20c;  veal  cutlets,  lb..  40c; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  35c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  40c; 
woodchuck,  lb.,  30c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb., 
30c ;  sugar  cured  hams,  lb.,  30c. 

Lave  poultry.  —  Chickens,  light,  lb., 
32c;  fowls,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  30c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
30c ;  fowls,  lb.,  3Sc ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  28c;  duck  eggs, 
35c;  milk,  qt.,  10c*;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt..  5c ;  butter,  creamery, 
fancy  prints,  lb.,  44c ;  best  dairy,  lb., 
41c* ;  cheese,  cream,  32c. 

Asparagus,  %  lb.,  15c;  apples,  No.  1, 
bu.,  $1.10;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb., 
4c;  new,  lb.,  8c;  carrots,  lb.,  5c;  bushel, 
$1.25;  celery,  bunch,  10c;  dandelion 
greens,  peck,  25c ;  fresh  horseradish,  bot¬ 
tle,  12c;  new  green  onions,  bunch,  7 %e; 
kale,  peek,  20c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c* ;  Bos¬ 
ton,  head,  15c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  bushel, 
$2 ;  onions,  green,  bunch,  7%c ;  onion 
sets,  lb.,  15c ;  parsnips,  bunch.*  7c* ;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  pieplant,  bunch,  5c; 
radishes,  bunch  7%c ;  spinach,  peek.  20c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  turnips,  lb.,  4c; 
bushel,  80c. 

Sweet  cider,  gal.,  45c ;  buckwheat 
Hour,  lb.,  5c ;  honey,  card.  22c  ;  extracted, 
18c;  maple  «yrup.  gal..  $2  to  $2.25;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.,  25c;  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  35c. 


SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11c;  heavy,  lb..  8  to 
9c;  veal,  lb..  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  15 
to  27c;  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  beef,  lb., 
G  to  10c. 

Live  poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  28  to  30c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  50c ;  chickens,  lb.,  25  to 
35c ;  geese,  lb.,  28c ;  guinea  hens,  live, 
each,  75c;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  poultry.  — -  Ducks,  lb..  45  to 
50c ;  broilers,  lb.,  G5c ;  chickens,  lb.,  40 
to  50c ;  geese,  lb.,  35  to  40c. 

Butter,  lb..  45  to  50c ;  eggs,  25  to  30c ; 
duck  eggs,  35  to  40c;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
20  to  25c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2;  asparagus,  doz., 
75c  to  $2;  beans,  bu.,  $3.75  to  $5.50;  lb., 
8  to  10c;  red  kidney  beans.  lb„  7c;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  garlic, 
lb.,  10c;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c;  cap,  25 
to  30c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
leaf,  head.  8  to  10c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2 ;  onions,  bu.,  75c ;  doz.  bunches.__25 
to  30c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  55c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  90c* ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  60c ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  35c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton,  $22 ;  No.  2,  $18 ;  No. 
3.  $15  to  $17 ;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17 ; 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.25;  oats,  bu.,  64c;  corn, 
bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER 


Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  16  to  19c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  16e ;  hindquarters,  lb., 
17  to  18c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  11  to  12c; 
heavy,  lb..  9  to  10c;  Spring  lambs,  lb., 
30  to  31c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  18  to  20c  ; 
mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  veal,  lb.,  16  tojLJc. 

Live  poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  45  to  55c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  25  to  29c ;  stags,  lb.,  IS  to 
20c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  guinea 
fowls,  each,  50  to  60c ;  pigeons,  each.  15 
to  20c;  ducks,  lb..  25c:  geese,  lb.,  18  to 
20c*;  turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  rabbits,  live, 
pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c  ; 
eggs,  27  to  28c. 

Apples,  Baldwins,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  Ben 
Davie,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  strawberries.  24- 
qt.  crate.  $5  to  $5.75;  asparagus,  bunch, 
doz.,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
$1.50;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1.15  to 
$1.35;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
horseradish,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  kale,  bu..  60 
to  60c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  50  to  65c ; 
onions,  yellow,  bu..  75  to  90c ;  green,  doz., 
bunches,  13  to  15c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  SOe ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c :  spinach, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75:  tomatoes,  lb.,  50  to 
55c. 

Clover  honey,  strained,  lb..  22  to  23c; 
quart,  65  to  75c;  5-lb.  pail.  $1.10;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  ^  pail,  75c;  comb, 
clover,  fancy,  case,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  fancy  section.  15  to  16c ;  maple 
sugar,  lb..  22c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  can, 
$2.15  to  $2.25. 

Pansies,  doz.  pots.  75  to  J)0c ;  geran¬ 
iums,  doz.  pots,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

Iliekorynuts,  bu..  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  butternuts,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $6 ;  white  marrow.  $10 ;  red 
kidney,  $6;  white  kidney,  $8.50;  pea. 
$3.75;  medium,  $4.50;  Yellow  Eye, 
$4.50;  Imperials,  $6.50. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1,  lb.,  5c;  No.  2, 
4c;  cows  and  heifers,  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
Bulls  and  stags.  4c;  liorsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3 ;  sheepskins,  each,  50s  to  $2.50 ; 
calf.  No.  1.  16  to  16%  c ;  No.  2,  14%  to 
15c;  lambs,  25c;  shearlings,  10  to  25c; 


fleece,  lb.,  40c;  wool,  unwashed,  medium, 
40c* 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15 ;  corn, 
shelled,  90  to  91c ;  oats,  57  to  5Sc ;  rye, 
75  to  78c. 

Seeds,  clover.  Mammoth,  bu.,  $15  to 
$16;  medium,  $14  to  $15;  Timothy,  $4.50 
to  $5 ;  Alfalfa,  $14  to  $15.25 ;  Alsike, 
$10  to  $11. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  ton.  $22  to  $23  ; 
Alfalfa,  ton,  $21  to  $23 ;  mixed  hay,  ton, 
$17  to  $19;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16. 

Wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  rye 
straw,  ton,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  situation  is  much  the 
same.  Prices  are  pretty  firm,  a  few 
vegetables  shading  off  on  account  of  the 
advance  of  the  season.  Everything  grows 
at  a  slow  rate. 

BUTTER — CHEESE - EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  38  to  44c ; 
dairy,  28  to  33c;  crocks,  22  to  24c;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  21e.  Cheese,  steady ;  new 
flats,  19  to  20c;  daisies,  20  to  21c;  long¬ 
horns,  21  to  22c;  Limburger,  32  to  34c; 
block  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  firm  ;  hen¬ 
nery,  26  to  28c;  State  and  western  can- 
died,  25  to  27c;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  turkey,  30  to 
36c;  fowl,  23  to  27c;  springers,  28  to 
31c ;  broilers,  38  to  46c;  capons,  40  to 
50c;  old  roosters,  19  to  20c;  ducks,  27 
to  28c ;  geese,  20  to  25c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  turkeys,  25  to  30c;  fowls,  23  to 
27c;  broiler's,  38  to  45c;  old  roosters,  24 
to  26c ;  geese,  17  to  20c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  dull ;  Gravenstein,  Spy.  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Baldwin,  Kings,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  Greening,  Ruseet.  75c  to  $1 ;  west¬ 
ern,  box,  $2  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  steady  ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  80  to  $1.20 ;  southern, 
bbl.,  $5.50  to  $6.50. 

FRUIT  S— BERRIES 

Cherries,  quiet ;  California,  8-lb.  box. 
$3.25  to  $3.50.  Strawberries,  active.  24- 
qt.  crate,  $2.75  to  $5.  Cranberries,  dull  ; 
Cape  Cod.  50-lb.  basket,  $3.25  to  $5. 
Grapes,  quiet ;  Malagas,  keg,  $7  to  $8.25. 
Muskmelons,  California,  crate.  $7  to 
$7.50 ;  watermelons,  each,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet ;  white  kidney,  c*wt.,  $10 
to  $10.50 ;  marrow,  $9.50  to  $10 ;  red 
kidney,  $7.50  to  $8;  medium,  $6.50  to 
$7  ;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  moderate;  asparagus,  bas¬ 
ket,  $2.25  to  $3.50;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  beets,  hamper, 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1 ; 
carrots,  bu..  $2  to  $2.75 ;  hamper,  new, 
$1.40  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  new,  hamper.  $2 
to  $2.75 ;  cauliflower,  hamper,  $2.50  to 
$3  ;  celery,  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.75 ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  basket,  $1  to  $1.50  (retailing  at  5c 
each);  eggplant,  doz.,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
lettuce,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Iceberg, 
$3  to  $4 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  25  to 
35c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  peas, 
crate.  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  peppers,  crate.  $6 
to  $6.50;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
40c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  turnips,  yellow, 
bu.,  60  to  65c;  white,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
vegetable  oyster,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
35c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  weak;  white  comb.  20  to  22c; 
dark,  13  to  15e;  case,  $2.50  to  $5.  Maple 
products,  dull ;  sugar,  lb.,  IS  to  22c ; 
syrup,  gal..  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton.  $20 
to  $22 ;  clover,  mixed,  $10  to  $21 ;  rye 
straw.  $12  to  $14 :  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$22  ;  middlings,  $22  ;  Red-dog,  $35 ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $43;  oilmeal.  $40;  hominy, 
$33.50:  gluten,  $36.80;  oat  feed.  $13; 
rye  middlings.  $23.50.  J.  w.  c. 


Market  Notes  from  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Strawberries.  —  (Wholesale  prices)  : 
Trenton,  crate,  $4  to  $4.50;  qt..  12%  to 
14c;  New  York,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  Phila¬ 
delphia.  qt.,  10  to  15c.  Retail  prices: 
Trenton,  qt.,  mostly,  IS  to  20c ;  Morris¬ 
town,  qt..  30c ;  Upper  Montclair,  qt.,  25 
to  28c;  Montclair,  qt.,  20c;  Bogota,  qt., 
18c. 

New  Jersey  strawberries  will  soon  be 
here  in  volume.  Shipments  from  Cum¬ 
berland  County  have  already  started,  but 
the  height  of  the  season  in  southern  coun¬ 
ties  is  not  expected  until  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June.  Other  strawberry  sections 
of  the  State  follow  closely,  northern  sec¬ 
tions  being  about  a  week  later  than  the 
southern  counties.  An  unusually  good 
crop  is  expected  this  year. 

TO  CAN  STRAWBERRIES 

Strawberries  used  for  canning  must  be 
good  size,  firm,  rather  acid  and  of  a 
bright  color.  They  are  washed,  hulled, 
and  then  canned  by  the  following  meth¬ 


od:  Use  1%  cups  of  sugar  and  two 

tablespoons  of  water  to  one  quart  box 
of  berries.  Put  the  water  in  the  bottom 
of  the  saucepan,  add  the  sugar  and  then 
the  berries.  Place  over  a  low  heat,  al¬ 
low  to  come  to  the  simmering  point  and 
simmer  20  minutes,  or  until  the  hardest 
berry  is  soft.  Remove  from  the  stove, 
allow  the  first,  steam  to  escape,  cover  and 
let  stand  for  24  hours.  During  this  time 
turn  the  berries  over  in  their  syrup  at 
least  eight  times.  At  the  end  of  24  hours 
pack  the  berries  in  sterilized  jars,  place 
them  in  boiling  water  and  boil  four  min¬ 
utes.  Remove  and  seal  tightly.  In  the 
water-seal  canner  bring  just  to  212  de¬ 
grees  Fahr. 

ASPARAGUS 

This  is  one  crop  upon  which  the  con¬ 
tinuous  rains  have  had  no  bad  effect. 
The  crop  is  of  unusual  excellent  quality, 
and  while  the  acreage  planted  to  aspara¬ 
gus  is  the  largest  ever  grown  in  New 
Jersey,  the  demand  has  kept  ahead  of  the 
supply.  The  attention  given  to  relative 
food  values  of  various  crops  has  brought 
the  asparagus  to  the  front  because  of  its 
high  vitamine  content.  Improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  cultivation,  also,  have  helped  in¬ 
crease  the  public  taste,  the  biggest  grow¬ 
ers,  strong  on  quality  promotion,  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  careful  grading,  some 
using  from  two  to  five  recognized  grades 
in  bunching  the  asparagus  for  market,  so 
that  bitter  and  tough  asparagus  never 
leaves  the  farm  to  disappoint  a  buyer. 


Government  Grain  Report 

CORN 

Corn  planting  was  further  delayed  by 
unfavorable  weather  in  all  central  dis¬ 
tricts  east,  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Much  remains  to  be  planted  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  Middle  Atlantic  areas,  where 
some  report  that  only  about  half  of  the 
corn  crop  has  been  put  in.  Germina¬ 
tion  was  also  unusually  slow  and  much 
replanting  would  be  needed  because  of 
the  'Continued  cool  weather.  Planting 
has  been  completed  quite  generally  in  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Rocky  Mountain 
districts,  but  weather  has  been  too  cool 
for  best  germination  and  growth  in  most 
sections. 

The  crop  is  generally  up  to  a  good 
standard,  but  is  off  color,  while  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  condition  are  very  poor  to  poor 
in  Iowa  with  unsatisfactory  stands.  It 
was  too  cool  and  cloudy  for  corn  in  the 
lower  Great  Plains,  and  there  is  much 
replanting  to  do  in  Kansas,  while  warm¬ 
er  weather  is  much  needed  in  the  north¬ 
ern  plains  area.  The  crop  made  fairly 
good  progress  in  the  more  southern  dis¬ 
tricts,  especially  in  the  Southeast,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  warmer  weather. 

WINTER  WHEAT 

The  drouth  has  been  thoroughly  brok¬ 
en  in  Kansas,  except  in  the  south wTesterxi 
portion  while  rainfall  in  southern  Ne¬ 
braska  and  northern  Missouri  was  bene¬ 
ficial  for  Winter  w7heat.  More  moisture 
is  needed,  in  northern  Nebraska,  in  Iowa 
and  northwestern  Illinois.  Wheat  made 
generally  fair  progress  in*  Oklahoma,  and 
fair  to  good  growth  was  reported  in  the 
eastern  Winter  wheat  belt,  as  well  as  in 
the  Mid-Atlantic  area.  Rainfall  was 
beneficial  in  much  of  Montana  and  in  the 
middle  Rocky  Mountain  States,  but  the 
continued  absence  of  rain  has  been  very 
detrimental  for  all  small  grain  crops  in 
the  more  western  and  northwestern  dis¬ 
tricts.  Wheat  is  heading  short  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  Washington  and  in  Idaho,  where 
many  localities  have  experienced  the 
driest  Spring  on  record.  The  crop  was 
coming  into  head  during  the  week  as  far 
north  as  north  central  Missouri  and 
southern  Indiana. 

SPRING  WHEAT 

Spring  wheat  continued  in  good  stand 
in  principal  producing  States,  though 
growth  was  slow  and  rain  is  now*  needed 
in  many  portions  of  the  belt.  The  crop 
is  reported  well  stooled  in  Minnesota, 
coming  nicely  in  North  Dakota  and  in 
mostly  good  condition  in  South  Dakota. 
Increased  moisture  benefited  this  crop  in 
the  central  Rocky  Mountain  States,  but 
drouth  was  damaging  in  the  far  north¬ 
west. 
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EGGS 
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Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 
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VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $2 

Beets,  bu .  1 

Cabbage,  bbl.  crate .  2 

Carrots,  new*,  bu . 1 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1 

Horseradish,  bbl . 11 

Kale,  bbl  . 

Lettuce,  bu.  bskt . 1 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag .  1 

Parsley,  bu .  1 

Peas,  bu .  1 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 1 

Spinach,  bbl .  1 

Squash,  bu .  1 

String  beans,  bu . 1 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1 

Potatoes 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack  . $3.10@$3.40 

State,  150  lbs . 2.75@  3.00 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 2.50@  5.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 4.50@  6.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy  _ $31.00@$32.00 

No.  2  .  28.00(d)  29.00 

No.  3  .  26.00(d)  27.00 

Straw— Rye  .  15.00@  18.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.13@$0.16 

Good  to  prime . 12(d)  14 

Culls  . 06(d)  .10 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each  .  4.00@10.00 

Pigs,  40  to  80  lbs . 10(d)  .13 

Heavier  . 07@  .08 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.26@$0.28 

Broilers  . 40(d)  .45 

Roosters  . 12@  .14 

Ducks  . •  .18@  .25 

Geese  . 10@  .14 

Rabbits  .  .35 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  choice  . $0.36@$0.3S 

Common  to  good . 25 @  .32 

Capons,  best  . 52(d)  .54 

Undergrades  . 36  @  .45 

Broilers,  best  . 50(d)  .55 

Fair  to  good  . 40@  .45 

Roosters  . 17@  .21 

Ducks  . 22  @  .23 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.  .  G.25@>  8.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.0O@  6.00 

7  to  8  lbs . 4.00@  4.75  - 

FRUIT 

Apples — Baldwin,  bbl . $2.00@$4.75 

Albemarle  .  4.00@  6.50 

Greening  .  2.00(d)  4.00 

*  Russet  .  2.00@  3.00 

Spy  .  2.50(d)  8.00 

Stayman  .  2.25@  4.25 

Borne  .  2.50(d)  4.00 

Grapes,  Argentine,  20-lb.  box  1.50(d)  5.25 

Peaches,  6-till  carrier  .  2.50@  4.50 

Strawberries,  qt . 0S@  .20 

Blackberries,  qt . 22 @  .25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 35@  .40 

Muskmelons,  bu .  6.00@  7.00 

Watermelons,  car  .  900  @  1300 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best  . $9.00@$12.00 

Lower  grades  .  6.00(d)  8.00 

Sheep  .  6.00f@  6.50 

Lambs  . 15.00@  17.75 

Hogs  .  7.00(d)  7.25 


Wool  Notes 

Business  is  dull  and  prices  remain 
without  special  change.  Recent  Boston 
quotations  are:  New  York  and  Michigan 
unwashed  delaine,  48  to  49c;  half  blood. 
50c;  quarter  blood,  45  to  46c.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  half  blood  combing,  52  to 
53c ;  three-eighths  blood,  48  to  50c.  New 
England,  half  blood,  46  to  47c;  quarter 
blood,  43  to  45c.  Texas,  scoured  basis, 
$1.15  to  $1.30.  'Oregon,  No.  1  staple, 
$1.28  to  $1.30.  Mohair,  combing,  75  to 
80c ;  carding,  65  to  70c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

June  5,  1924. 

MILK 

June  League  price  for  Class  1  liquid 
milk.  $1.86  per  100  lbs.  3  per  cent  milk 
in  201  to  210-mile  zone;  Class  2A,  $1.70; 
Class  2B.  $1.85;  Class  2C.  $1.85;  Class 
3.  $1.55. 

Non-pool  and  Sheffield  prices :  Class  1, 
$1.86;  Class  2.  $1.70;  Class  3A,  $1.55. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.40 

@$0.41 

Good  to  choice  . 

.36 

<d  -39 

Lower  grades . 

.33 

@  .34 

Packing  stock  . 

.20 

@  .29 

Danish  . 

.40 

@  .41 

Argentine  . 

@  .37 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  specials  $0.25 

@$0.25% 

Average  run . 

.23 

@  .24 

Skims  . 

.10 

@  .16 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A,  bottled, 

qt . $0.16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. 

.09 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt.  .  . 

.10 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. 

.28 

Butter,  best  . 

.51 

Cheese  . 

.  .  .  .  34 @ 

38 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 

. 44  @ 

.46 

Gathered  . 

.38 

Fowls  . 

. 30  @ 

.45 

Chickens,  lb . 

. 60@ 

.65 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. 45  @ 

.48 

“Yes,”'  said  young  Mrs.  Torkins.  “I 
am  sure  our  garden  is  going  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cess.”  “So  soon?”  “Yes,  the  chickens 
have  tasted  everything  and  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  enthusiastic.” — Washington  Star. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Payment  for  Movie  Rights 

Two  years  ago  this  August  the  moving 
picture  men  from  New  York  City  came 
to  my  place  with  a  large  machine  and 
took  a  picture  of  myself  and  also  the 
stone  house  I  built.  They  said  it  was  a 
marvel  for  a  woman  of  my  age  to  do  such 
work,  and  wanted  to  bring  it  before  the 
public.  They  also  said  if  it  was  accepted 
in  the  movies  they  would  recompense  me. 
For  two  years  it  has  been  shown  in 
Bridgeport.  I  have  not  received  anything 
from  the  men  for  using  my  picture.  Do 
you  think  I  could  get  recompense  for 
this?  If  so,  tell  me  what  steps  to  take. 
One  movie  man  said  the  picture  was  go¬ 
ing  around  the  world.  HRS.  T.  L. 

Connecticut. 

There  are  many  “movie  men”  in  New 
York  City,  and  of  course  we  cannot  help 
you  until  we  know  just  which  company 
did  this.  Generally,  we  think  these  com¬ 
panies  are  willing  to  pay  for  successful 
pictures.  They  will  probably  do  what  is 
fair  if  you  approach  them  personally. 


“The  Stranger  Within  Our  Gates” 

Recently  a  reader  asked  where  he  could 
find  a  place  where  newcomers  were  wel¬ 
comed  and  made  at  home.  It  seems  that 
there  are  many  such  places  right  here  In 
New  York.  Here  is  a  statement  about 
one  in  Yates  County  : 

Our  local  chamber  of  commerce  had  a 
dinner  last  night  of  192  covers ;  the  great 
majority  of  those  in  attendance  were 
farmers  from  within  a  radius  of  10  miles 
of  Dundee.  We  had  some  good  speakers, 
a  good  orchestra  and  a  good  dinner.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  gathering  was  to 
enable  our  local  folks  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  farmers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  enable  all  of  us  business  men  and 
farmers  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  newcomers.  We  have  had  quite  an 
influx  of  farmers  from  the  West  during 
the  past  five  years ;  good  progressive  men 
with  large  families,  who  thought  it  bet¬ 
ter  business  to  buy  a  New  York  State 
farm  at  $50  to  $100  an  acre  than  a 
Western  farm  at  three  times  that  price. 

Our  chamber  of  commerce  has  many 
committees  of  course,  but  there  are  three 
in  particular,  of  which  I  happen  to  be 
chairman,  organized  and  existing  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  our  farmers.  One 
is  the  committee  on  agriculture,  consist¬ 
ing  of  10  men,  all  farmers  ;  another  is  the 
committee  on  employment,  consisting  of 
seven  men,  three  of  whom  are  farmers ; 
another  is  the  committee  on  improved 
roads,  consisting  of  nine  men,  five  of 
whom  are  farmers. 

With  hardly  an  exception,  every  new¬ 
comer  wTlio  has  come  into  this  section  in 
the  past  five  years  and  settled  on  a  farm, 
remains  where  he  is,  the  owner  of  that 
farm.  h.  b.  harpending. 


Taxation  Value  of  Hens 

Have  you  any  figures  on  tax  appraisals 
which  would  show  the  average  value  at 
which  hens  are  taxed  in  New  York  and 
New  England?  Also,  have  you  figures  on 
valuation  of  dairy  cows,  to  show  correct 
ratio  between  value  of  cows  and  hens  in 
some  town?  In  this  town  cows  are  listed 
this  year  at  $30.  What  would  you  con¬ 
sider  a  fair  valuation  for  a  flock  of  2.500 
Leghorn  hens  of  all  ages  up  to  four 
years  under  same  conditions,  taking  the 
$30  valuation  of  dairy  cows  as  basis  of 
valuation?  H.  p.  G. 

Dorset,  Vt. 


A  Canadian  on  the  Tariff 

It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  despite 
the  U.  S.  tariff  of  from  30  to  42  cents  a 
bushel  on  Canadian  wheat,  more  wheat 
is  going  from  Canada  to  United  States 
millers  this  Spring  than  ever  before.  The 
wheat  is  milled  apparently  in  the  States, 
and  shipped  abroad  later.  The  millers 
do  not  have  to  pay  the  duty,  since  the 
mill  products  are  not  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  This  loophole  in  the  tariff  wall  is 
welcomed  by  our  Western  Canadian 
farmers.  But  how  about  the  American 
housewife?  The  No.  1  hard  wheat  flour 
is  shipped  out  of  the  country  to  tickle 
the  palate  of  the  European,  while  the 
American  consumer  must  need  eat  soft- 
wheat  flour  bread.  I  may  say  that  in 
late  years  Canadian  housewives  use  very 
little  of  Eastern  or  Old  Canada  wheat 
flour.  At  all  hazards  and  at  whatever 
price,  the  Canadian  housewives  must 
have  western  hard  wheat  flour  for  their 
loaves.  For  pastry  purposes  the  com¬ 
mon  wheat  answers.  J.  A.  M. 

Prince  Edwards  Island. 


Conditions  in  Washington 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Berrang  on  his  trav¬ 
els  with  his  ox  team  across  the  country 
toward  the  Pacific  coast,  as  published  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  make  interesting  reading, 
and  especially  to  us  out  here.  As  to 
where  he  is  going,  and  what  he  expects 
to  find  and  meet  when  getting  there,  it  is 
as  much  an  enigma  to  us  as  perhaps  it  is 


to  himself.  We  have  out  here  a  better 
climate,  as  a  whole,  than  you  have,  per¬ 
haps,  back  East.  But  conditions  eco¬ 
nomic  in  general  in  most  sections  of  our 
different  States  in  the  extreme  West  are 
in  a  bad  mess.  The  transcontinental  rail¬ 
roads  have  enriched  themselves  through 
conscienceless  booming  and  the  resultant 
depressions.  But  such  has  left  a  discour¬ 
aging  outlook  in  many  sections. 

The  political  workers  in  our  loosely  or¬ 
ganized  communities  do  little  else  but  in¬ 
crease  their  line  of  tax-eating  activities, 
and  our  natural  resources  are  being  hur¬ 
riedly  slaughtered  in  many  cases  and  sec¬ 
tions  to  save  them  from  the  hungry  maw 
of  such.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
our  fine  timber  resources.  “After  me  the 
deluge”  seems  to  be  gettiug  to  be  a  popu¬ 
lar  sentiment.  However,  there  is  an  un¬ 
dercurrent  common  among  the  people  that 
“things”  will  right  themselves  again  in 
time ;  that  is  if  the  “deluge"  doesn’t 
come  too  soon.  j.  If,  CASS. 

Washington. 


A  Chicago  Automobile  Expert 

Here  is  the  portrait  of  a  country  lass 
who  has  an  interesting  occupation.  She 
is  teaching  both  country  and  city  girls 
how  to  engineer  an  automobile  safely. 
Her  father  is  a  poultryman.  orchardist, 


Hhe  Teaches  Automobile  Driving 


and  truck  farmer,  but  the  girl  is  an 
autoist  on  her  own  account.  She  is  Miss 
Hazel  Burkitt  and  her  brother  is  a  ga¬ 
rage  man. 

She  teaches  women  how  to  acquire  con¬ 
fidence  in  handling  an  automobile.  That 
seems  to  be  the  most  important  thing  in 
order  to  keep  on  the  safe  side.  After  in¬ 
structing  her  pupils  how  to  operate  the 
different  mechanisms  she  puts  them  at 
the  wheel  and  directs  them  how  to  back 
out  of  a  shelter  house.  By  the  time  they 
know  that  much  they  are  able  to  take 
the  highway.  She  sits  by  the  side  of 
the  learners  on  both  long  and  short  trips 
until  they  have  shown  ability  to  go  it 
alone.  She  charges  a  woman  $5  for  the 
instructions,  and  the  pupils  say  it  is 
money  well  spent. 

Miss  Burkitt  is  an  accomplished 
mechanician  about  any  of  the  standard 
makes  of  cars.  She  doctors  a  machine 
just  as  her  brother  would  do  it.  She  has 
pupils  all  of  the  time  and  does  a  deal  of 
intricate  driving  besides.  J.  l.  graff. 


The  Delicious,  Health-giving  Spinach 

Among  all  the  products  of  the  garden, 
spinach  is  surpassed  by  none  in  its 
health-promoting  qualities.  If  foods  are 
to  build  up  the  body,  dietetic  experiment 
has  proven,  they  must  contain  a  wealth, 
both  of  the  positive  alkaline  mineral  salts 
and  of  those  mysterious  life  elements 
called  vitamines.  Such  foods  are  true 
blood  purifiers.  They  are  the  real  build¬ 
ers  of  blood,  bone  and  nerve.  Vitamines 
A,  B,  and  C  are  all  present  in  spinach 
and  probably  no  other  food  contains,  in 
total,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  valu¬ 
able  and  essential  mineral  salts. 

Spinach  is  a  cool  weather  crop  wdiich 
does  well  in  the  Fall  or  Spring  garden, 
and.  in  the  South,  may  be  had  throughout 
the  Winter.  But  many  people  do  not 
know  that  New  Zealand  spinach,  a  hot 
weather  substitute,  may  be  enjoyed  all 
Summer.  The  leaves  are  smaller  but  of 
fine  flavor. 

Pick  over  the  leaves  carefully,  rinse 
well  through  several  waters,  (to  remove 
all  sand),  and  cook  slowly  without  more 
water,  or  with  very  little  water,  until 
tender,  which  will  take  about  20  minu¬ 
tes.  Do  not  destroy  the  vitamines  by 


adding  soda.  Cooked  in  this  way  one 
saves  all  the  rich  juices  and  most  of  the 
green  coloring.  Save  any  juices  drained 
from  spinach  in  soups  or  gravies.  Here 
are  ways  of  serving  spinach,  some  of 
which  may  lend  variety  so  that  the  fam¬ 
ily  will,  not  alone  for  its  food  value,  but 
from  real  enjoyment,  be  tempted  to  want 
it  often. 

Plain  Boiled  Spinach. — 1.  Pick  over 
spinach  ;  rinse  in  several  waters ;  remove 
to  a  pan  and  stew  slowly,  without  water, 
for  20  minutes  or  till  tender.  Serve  very 
hot  with  fresh  butter.  2.  Serve  on  hot 
buttered  toast ;  it  may  be  sprinkled  with 
grated  cheese  or  garnished  with  hard- 
boiled  eggs. 

Creamed  Spinach. — 1.  To  one  quart  of 
cooked,  chopped  spinach  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  white  sauce :  one  tablespoon  butter 
or  oil,  one  tablespoon  flour  and  one  cup 
of  rich  milk ;  heat  thoroughly ;  add  the 
spinach ;  serve  on  toast  if  you  prefer. 
The  slices  may  be  dipped  first,  into  hot 
milk. 

2.  To  one  quart  of  cooked,  chopped 
spinach,  add  one  cup  of  rich  milk  or 
cream,  one-half  cup  whole  wheat  or 
graham  bread  crumbs,  butter  and  a  little 
salt.  Serve  very  hot  on  toast. 

3.  To  one  quart  cooked  spinach,  add 
one-half  cup  thick  cream,  one  teaspoon 
sugar,  salt  (and  a  little  nutmeg,  if  de¬ 
sired).  When  ready  to  serve  pour  over, 
or  garnish  with,  squares  of  toasted  bread. 

Spinach  Soup. — Take  three  cups  of 
finely  chopped  cooked  spinach  ;  add  two 
cups  of  rich  milk  or  of  thin  white  sauce ; 
season  well  and  heat  to  the  boiling  point 
just  before  serving.  One  tablespoon  of 
minced  onion  may  be  added,  if  you  like  it. 

Spinach  and  Eggs. — 1.  Steam,  or  stew 
in  a  very  little  water,  one  peck  of  spin¬ 
ach  ;  prepare  a  sauce  with  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter  (or  oil),  one  tablespoon 
flour  and  the  liquid  from  the  spinach. 
Simmer  spinach  and  sauce  together  five 
minutes.  Have  ready  poached  eggs.  Place 
the  spinach  on  a  heated  dish  or  platter, 
with  the  eggs  arranged  upon  it  and  serve. 

2.  Add  four  or  five  chopped  onions  to 
the  spinach  and  prepare  as  above. 

3.  Cook  spinach  till  tender ;  season, 
add  a  little  butter  and  serve  on  slices  of 
buttered  toast  dipped  into  hot  milk 
(quickly)  ;  and  place  a  poached  egg  on 
each  portion. 

4.  Arrange  cooked  spinach  on  toast. 
On  each  portion  place  a  poached  egg 
and  over  it  pour  a  white  sauce  or  mock 
Ilollandaise  sauce. 

Baked  Spinach  and  Eggs. — Rinse  one 
peck  of  spinach  and  cook  10  minutes 
without  more  water.  Place  the  spinach 
in  a  well-greased  baking  dish  or  cas¬ 
serole.  Add  one  egg  for  each  person, 
sprinkle  with  buttered  crumbs  and  if  you 
like  it,  one  tablespoon  of  grated  cheese 
for  each  person ;  bake  in  a  slow  oven 
until  the  crumbs  are  brown.  This  may 
also  be  prepared  in  custard  cups  or 
ramekins. 

Spinach  Souffle.— Rinse  about  five 
quarts  or  two-thirds  peck  of  spinach  ; 
cook  with  one  tablespoon  butter  (and 
without  more  water)  for  about  10  min¬ 
utes;  chop  well;  make  a  sauce  with  two 
tablespoons  butter,  two  tablespoons  of 
flour  and  one-half  cup  milk.  When  this 
boils  add  one  teaspoon  or  more  of  grated 
cheese  (or  Parmesan  cheese).  Season 
to  taste.  Add  the  spinach,  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  and, 
finally,  carefully  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites.  Pour  into  a  greased  baking 
dish  or  casserole.  Bake  20  minutes  and 
serve  at  once. 

Baked  Spinach  With  Potatoes. — Boil 
potatoes,  which  have  been  washed  thor¬ 
oughly,  with  their  skins  on.  Peel  and 
mash.  Wash  the  spinach  well  and  chop 
fine.  Put  one  tablespoon  of  butter  into 
a  pan  and  cook  the  spinach  five  minutes, 
stirring  often.  Into  a  greased  baking 
dish  put  a  layer  of  mashed  potatoes,  then 
a  layer  of  spinach,  etc.,  having  the  last 
layer  of  potatoes.  Cover  with  buttered 
crumbs  and  bake  20  minutes,  until  nice 
and  brown.  For  a  change,  sprinkle  pota¬ 
to  layers  with  a  little  grated  cheese. 

Baked  Spinach  and  Hominy  (Rice  or 
Corn). — Have  ready  some  cooked  brown 
rice,  lye  hominy,  other  hominy  or  cooked 
corn.  '  (If  needed  to  bind  it  together  mix 
with  a  thick  white  sauce  or  with  two 
beaten  eggs.)  In  a  greased  baking  dish 
put  a  layer  of  hominy,  rice  or  corn — 
then  a  layer  of  spinach  to  which  finely 
minced  green  sweet  pepper  has  been 
added,  another  layer  of  cereal,  etc.,  hav¬ 
ing  the  hominy  or  rice  on  top.  Cover 
with  buttered  crumbs.  Bake  20  minutes. 
If  you  like,  sprinkle  with  one-third  cup 
of  grated  cheese.  davida  r.  smith. 


Make  Your  Car 
Two  Cars  in  One! 


Power 


The  Ruckstell  Axle 
is  revolutionizing  the 
performance  of  light  cars  and 
trucks.  Simply  move  the 
lever  and  you  go  through 
the  muddiest  roads;  climb 
stubborn  hills  on  high, 
gear;  negotiate  congest¬ 
ed  traffic.  For  trucks 
it  insures  “getting 
there”  and  back 
quicker,  with 
pr  a  c  tically 


double  load 
capacity. 
Increases 


power 

55%. 


Move  the 
lever  again 
and  you  have 
speedy  car  or 
truck  for  city  driv¬ 
ing  or  delivery  or 
level  country  highway 
driving.  Thousands  of 
farmers  everywhere  say 
the  Ruckstell  Axle  saves  half 
time  In  getting  to  town  and 
backhome.  Noiselessin operation. 

The  sensation  of  the  motor  world. 

Clip  the  coupon— take  it  to  your 
nearest  dealer  for  FREE  DEMON-  ” 
STRATION,  or  write  nearest  office  for 
Free  Booklet.  Address  Desk  45-A 

Ruckstell  Sales  and  Mtg.  Co. 

New  York  City  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


}  This  coupon  good  for  Free  Dem- 
-  onstration  of  the  Ruckstell  Axle  at 


nearest  Dealer,  or  for  Free  Book-  <i/P’ 
let  giving  full  particulars.  45-a  ' 


j  Name.. 


Address 


1 
1 
i 

I 

I 

|  Make  of  car  or  truck.. 
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SAVE  HALF 


Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
pleasejyou.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “  GRANGE  ”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONE  Y. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


SEND  FOR 

FREE 

catalog  of 
sprayers  and 
alendar  showing  when  and  how  to  spray  to 
et  rid  of  pests  on  the  farm,  in  the  orchard, 
jrden  and  poultry  house. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

Vi  R  4T  Ctrunt  T?  ‘NT  V 


/  HAY  CAP  COVERS  \ 

CANVAS  COVERS^ 

Write  for  Prices 

Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS-SellTowels 

Make  real  profits  selling-  new,  patented  KNITTED  tow¬ 
els.  Each  towel  put  up  in  sealed,  transparent,  germ- 
proof  packet.  Heady  to  open  and  use.  This  is  something 
brand-new  in  the  towel  line.  Sells  on  sight  because  price 
is  low  and  towel  is  guaranteed.  Big  commissions  pnid 
men  and  women  agents.  Write  for  full  information  or 
send  $1  for  sample  box. 

San-KNIT-ary  Textile  Mills  Dept.  607 
1011  Diamond  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


— FARQUHAR  CIDER  PRESSES- 
Hcavicr  Pressure  Gets  More  Cider 

Farquhar  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  are  built  extra 
heavy  and  strong  and  exert  a  higher  pressure  on  the 
cheese.  Therefore,  they  get  more  and  richer  eider. 

They  are  easily  installed,  occupy  little  space  and 
are  operated  with  averagefiabor  and  farm  power. 

Built  in  sizes,  from  40  to  400  barrels  per 
day.  Just  the  right  size  for  custom  work 
and  for  canning,  preserving  and  vinegar 
factories.  Requires  small  investment  and 
low  operating  costs.  A  profitable  income 
year  after  year. 

Ask  for  special  Book  and  Blue  Print 
of  desired  size 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  stretch  of  land  and  water  up 
through  the  Hudson  and  Champlain  Val¬ 
leys  has  seemed  to  me  about  as  interest¬ 
ing,  historically,  as  any  section  of  this 
country.  For  nearly  two  centuries  it 
was  considered  the  best  farming  land 
in  America.  That  was  before  the  great 
West  was  really  thought  of  as  a  crop 
producing  section — at  least  for  any  crops 
except  Indians  and  buffalo.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
were  many  wise  men  who  believed  that 
Albany  was  destined  to  be  the  largest 
and  most  important  city  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  For  these  men  believed  that  the 
Hudson  and  Mohawk  Valleys  were  to  be 
the  great  granaries  of  the  world — pro¬ 
ducing  wheat  and  corn  and  meat  far 
in  excess  of  the  needs  of  this  nation,  and 
exporting  the  balance  in  ships  which 
could  easily  sail  up  the  river  and  take 
on  cargoes  at  Albany — bringing  back 
goods  to  be  distributed  through  the  in¬ 
terior.  This  dream  was  based  on  the 
theory  that  America  was  ever  to  remain 
a  great  agricultural  nation,  feeding  the 
world,  carrying  the  tune  while  manufac¬ 
turing  played  a  second  fiddle.  Had  there 
been  telephones  and  radio  outfits  in  those 
days  there  never  would  have  been  such 
dreams.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Pil¬ 
grims  or  the  Dutch  or  the  French  would 
have  remained  on  poor  land  near  the 
coast,  but  we  of  the  present  age  must 
take  the  facts  of  history  as  they  are 
handed  down  to  us.  Manufacturing  is 
beating  agriculture  all  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  but  all  these  great  changes  cannot 
take  away  from  those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  the  great  legacy  of 
shining  history  which  has  come  down  to 
us  out  of  the  years.  If  you  ask  me  what 
history  has  got  to  do  with  the  hard  job 
of  making  a  living  on  a  farm  in  New 
York  or  New  Jersey  I  shall  have  to  ans¬ 
wer  that  on  an  Eastern  farm  today  pa¬ 
tience  and  philosophy  are  even  more  nec¬ 
essary  than  muscle  and  physical  power 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  surer  source 
of  the  former  than  clear  thinking  of  his¬ 
tory.  Yes,  we  have  come  to  a  time  in 
Eastern  farming  when  we  must  go 
through  a  period  of  readjustment  during 
which  philosophy  is  of  more  importance 
than  physics. 

*  *  He  :Je  ele 

I  have  read  everything  1  could  find  on 
the  history  of  the  Hudson  Valley  and  the 
upper  lakes,  and  last  week  I  had  a 
chance  to  sail  the  entire  length  of  Lake 
Ceorge  from  old  Fort  William  Henry  to 
Ticonderoga  on  Lake  Champlain.  The 
lake  and  the  great  hills  surrounding  _it 
are  just  about  as  they  were  when  in  1757 
Montcalm  and  his  army  floated  up  the 
lake  to  destroy  the  fort.  Then  in  1758 
the  English  army  under  Abereromby 
sailed  back  down  the  lake  to  attack  the 
French  at  Ticonderoga.  Parkman  says 
that  Abereromby  had  15,000  troops,  and 
they  embarked  in  900  bateaux,  135  whale 
boats  and  many  rafts  or  flat  boats  car¬ 
rying  the  artillery.  All  these  scows  and 
rafts  and  boats  must  have  been  built  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake  with  the  rather 
crude  tools  of  that  period.  Lake  George 
is  about  30  miles  long,  and  in  some  places 
less  than  a  mile  wide.  It  is  really  a 
deep,  narrow  basin  or  valley  between 
two  ranges  of  high  hills  into  which  the 
water  has  run  until  a  big  ditch  or  pond 
has  been  formed.  It  must  have  been  an 
imposing  sight  as  this  long  procession  of 
boats  floated  down  the  lake,  while  the 
rangers  and  Indians  made  their  way 
through  the  woods  on  the  shores.  It  was 
necessary  to  stop  and  build  this  im¬ 
mense  fleet  of  boats  in  order  to  transport 
the  army  30  miles.  As  one  passes  down 
the  lake  today  under  the  shadow  of  these 
great  hills  he  can  but  wonder  what  there 
was  here  worth  fighting  for.  These  rough 
hills  are  very  beautiful  on  a  sunny  day 
in  May.  The  light  green  of  the  birches 
and  the  darker  color  of  the  pines  present 
a  wonderful  color  combination,  and  there 
is  a  massive  majesty  and  peace  about 
these  great,  rocky  mounds  that  makes 
one  wonder  what  there  is  behind  them. 
What  are  they  guarding  as  they  stand  in 
power  beside  this  shining  lake?  If  we 
could  climb  to  the  top  (should  we  find  a 
level  valley  in  which  there  are  farms  and 
homes  and  rest — or  is  there  just  another 
hill  for  the  weary  human  to  trail  over  as 
he  must  in  the  struggle  for  life? 

ijc  jJc  :Je  v  *!» 

These  thoughts  are  sure  to  pass 
through  the  mind  as  one  sails  down  this 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  to  where  the 
rapids  carry  on  to  Lake  Champlain. 
What  was  all  this  fighting  about?  These 
rough  hills  were  not  worth  fighting  for  as 
judged  by  what  we  now  know  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Should  there  be  another  war  for  the 
possession  of  this  country  who  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  possible  benefit  of  wasting 
money  and  men  in  such  a  foolish  effort 
as  building  more  than  1,200  boats  to 
transport  a  few  thousands  of  men  30 
miles?  There  is  probably  no  young  man 
of  30  today  who  is  capable  of  fully  rea¬ 
lizing  just  what  the  world  meant  to  hu¬ 
man  beings  when  there  were  no  automo¬ 
biles  or  telephones.  That  will  be  evi¬ 
dent  to  any  of  us,  and  how  much  truer 
it  is  that  none  of  us  in  this  generation 
can  imagine  what  life  in  America  in  the 
year  1758  meant.  Yes,  and  50  or  100 
years  from  now  those  who  follow  us  will 


wonder,  as  we  do  now,  why  those  old 
ancestors  wasted  so  much  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  on  things  which  time  has  thrown 
into  the  discard.  We  cannot  well  under¬ 
stand  in  this  day  what  the  famous  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  possession  of  America  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  the  English  meant 
to  the  farmers  of  that  day.  The  French 
were  earliest  In  the  field  and  they  worked 
out  a  plan  of  conquest — which  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  splendid  and  far-reaching 
in  its  possible  results  of  any  the  world 
has  ever  known.  They  proposed  to  con¬ 
trol  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  great 
chain  of  lakes  from  Niagara  to  what  is 
now  Chicago,  and  even  at  that  time  had 
dreams  of  connecting  Lake  Michigan 
with  the  Mississippi  River,  so  that  boats 
could  sail  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans, 
except  for  the  portage  around  Niagara. 
It  was  a  marvelous  scheme,  making  a 
pathway  of  water  right  through  the  heart 
of  the  continent.  It  failed  because  the 
French  statesmen  in  the  home  land  could 
not  realize  what  possibilities  it  held  in 


the  future.  Thus  France  exhausted  her¬ 
self  in  personal  and  foolish  wars  in 
Europe,  and  permitted  the  English  and 
the  English  settlers  to  drive  the  French 
out.  And  as  a  curious  freak  of  history 
the  final  capture  of  Canada  precipitated 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  made  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  possible. 
For  in  that  great  fleet  of  boats  which 
floated  down  Lake  George  on  the  fifth 
of  July.  1758,  were  nearly  10.000  farmers 
from  New  England,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  There  they  learned  the  art  of 
war.  and  also  the  possibilities  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Seventeen  years  later  hundreds 
of  these  same  men  appeared  at  Lexington 
and  Bunker  Hill  with  the  very  guns  they 
carried  that  July  day  on  Lake  George. 
So  one  may  see  how  this  lonely  lake  has 
contributed  to  American  history.  Today 
as  the  twilight  drops  suddenly  down  be¬ 
tween  these  high  hills,  one  with  an 
imaginative  mind  may  people  this  wilder¬ 
ness  with  a  motley  crowd  of  old-time 
fighters.  Red-coated  British  soldiers  sit 
beside  ghostly  fires.  Highlanders  with 
their  plaids  and  kilts  stand  on  guard, 
half-naked  Indians  glide  in  and  out  of  the 
shadows,  scouts  and  rangers  rest  in  the 
woods.  As  night  comes  on  one  brings  to 
mind  that  scene  from  “The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans.”  The  four  men  are  resting 
by  their  lonely  fire  beside  the  ruins  of 
Fort  William  Henry.  Suddenly  there 
is  a  rifle  shot.  The  bullet  misses  its 
human  mark,  but  scatters  the  embers  of 
the  fire.  One  of  the  Indians  glides  si¬ 
lently  out  into  the  darkenss.  A  little 
later  he  glides  back  to  his  place — saying 
nothing,  but  pointing  to  a  fresh  scalp  at 
his  belt. 

*  *  $  :3e  * 

It  was  savage,  hideous  warfare,  as 
befitted  the  place  and  time.  You  and  I 


in  this  year  1924  would  hardly  consider 
these  rough  hills  worth  fighting  for  un¬ 
less  we  knew  they  were  full  of  gold.  They 
will  be  worth  silver  at'  least  some  time 
when  the  value  of  this  section  as  a  Sum¬ 
mer  resort  is  fully  realized.  And  there 
are  some  good  farming  opportunities  on 
the  valley  lands,  with  a  good  Summer 
market.  But  people  of  this  generation 
cannot  conceive  of  the  value  this  country 
held  for  the  French  and  English.  The 
French  firmly  believed  that  the  great  city 
of  the  world,  with  all  the  surroundings 
which  go  with  such  a  city,  would  be 
built  near  Lake  Champlain.  They 
thought  the  center  of  population  would 
be  located  there,  with  egress  for  shipping 
both  north  and  south.  France,  in  con¬ 
trol  of  that,  would  control  the  world. 
They  fought  for  that  belief,  and  they 
fought  hard.  The  English  colonists  out¬ 
numbered  them  six  or  10  to  one,  but  the 
French  had  the  advantage  of  military 
and  church  discipline,  and  they  fought 
their  enemies  off  for  years.  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  and  the  Hudson  Valley  at  that  day 
led  into  the  heart  of  America.  That  is 
why  so  much  of  the  fighting  was  cen¬ 
tered  around  these  lakes.  In  the  Revo¬ 
lution  the  English  came  down  the  same 
route  of  lake  and  river,  so  as  to  split 


New  England  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation. .  Their  plan  broke  down  at  Sara¬ 
toga,  but  this  section  then  led  into  the 
vitals  of  the  nation.  An  army  strikes  for 
the  enemy’s  vitals.  Lee  at  Gettysburg 
was  on  hie  way  to  destroy  the  anthracite 
coal  mines  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Had 
he  reached  them  he  would  have  crippled 
the  industrial  power  of  the  North.  One 
thinks  of  all  these  things  as  he  sails 
down  Lake  George  in  these  peaceful  mod¬ 
ern  days.  It  is  not  possible  to  float 
through  the  rapids  to  Lake  Champlain. 
We  landed  about  where  Abercromby’s 
army  did,  and  walked  a  mile  to  town. 
Here  it  was  that  the  advance  guard  was 
lost  in  the  woods.  The  French  were  also 
lost.  There  was  a  fight,  and  Lord  Howe, 
the  brains  of  the  army,  was  killed.  Be¬ 
yond  the  town  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
water  we  came  upon  old  Fort  Ticonder¬ 
oga.  After  all  these  years  there  is  only 
one  sentinel  left  on  guard  at  the  outer 
gate — a  big  German  police  dog !  He 
growled  and  barked  at  us,  but  he  was 
safely  tied  to  a  chain,  and  we  passed  in. 
It  seems  like  a  strange  whirl  of  fate  that 
in  front  of  these  ruins  where  years  ago 
English  and  French  struggled  for  control 
the  only  guard  should  now  be  a  German 
dog !  In  their  early  days  the  French 
were  often  in  trouble.  Parkman  says  it 
is  reported  that  at  one  time  the  fortress 
at  Quebec  was  garrisoned  by  two  old  wo¬ 
men  and  sentinelled  by  two  hens!  Well, 
it  is  said  that  geese  once  saved  Rome, 
and  when  I  was  a  boy  there  was  a  story 
of  a  hen  that  did  effective  sentinel  work. 
She  was  a  Light  Brahma.  In  those  days 
a  Light  Brahma  was  the  model  incubator. 
She  would  lay  perhaps  20  eggs  and  then 
sit  and  it  was  the  kind  of  sitting  that 
knows  no  standing.  That  hen  would 
squat  on  three  doorknobs  and  a  stone, 


and  stay  there  for  weeks.  One  year  she 
stole  her  nest  in  a  little  box  in  the  wood¬ 
shed,  close  by  the  back  door,  and  noth¬ 
ing  could  defeat  her  purpose.  One  day 
the  old  farmer  sold  a  cow  and  was 
obliged  to  keep  the  money  over  night.  A 
thief  came  to  rob  the  old  man.  He  knew 
the  premises  well,  and  decided  to  enter 
the  back  door.  So  he  gently  broke  a  pane 
of  glass  in  the  window  and  cautiously 
put  in  his  hand  to  push  back  the  bolt. 
Without  knowing  it  he  put  his  hand  right 
into  old  Brahma’s  nest.  She  drew  off 
and  struck  him  a  blow  with  her  sharp 
beak  that  drew  blood  on  his  hand.  He 
thought  it  was  a  man  with  a  knife  and 
withdrew  his  hand  and  ran  for  life. 
Next  day  his  hand  began  to  swell.  It 
turned  black  and  blue  and  puffed  up  to 
twice  its  size.  Then  he  became  fright¬ 
ened,  went  to  a  doctor  and  confessed  the 
whole  intent!  They  cured  his  infected 
hand,  but  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
thought  it  was  some  divine  punishment 
for  his  sins.  In  truth  old  Brahma  had 
probably  been  eating  some  infected  meat 
— like  a  dead  rat.  She  did  not  use  any 
napkin  and  no  doubt  there  were  bacteria 
on  her  bill.  When  she  pecked  that 
hand  she  infected  it.  That  is  my  version 
of  the  story,  though  it  would  not  be  so 
effective  in  frightening  thieves  away  from 
their  trade.  I  was  careful  not  to  let 
that  watch  dog  at  Ticonderoga  infect 
me.  Who  knows?  He  may  be  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  little  dog  that  saved 
Montreal  by  tracking  the  Indians.  We 
drove  on  and  soon  came  to  the  battle¬ 
line  where  164  years  ago  the  French 
held  off  the  English.  But  more  about 
that  next  week  !  H.  w.  c. 


My  Experience  As  a  Rural  Teacher 

We  have  read  some  very  interesting  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  rural  school.  Perhaps  some 
of  you  would  be  interested  in  my  experi¬ 
ence.  During  the  four  years  that  I  have 
taught  not  one  day  has  it  been  “drudg¬ 
ery”  for  me  to  teach.  I  have  never  been 
late  to  my  school.  I  calculate  to  be  there 
not  later  than  8  :30  in  Summer  and  8  :15 
in  Winter.  My  first  school  was  about 
three  miles  from  home,  over  a  very  poor 
country  road.  I  drove  my  own  horse  to 
and  from  school,  except  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Whenever  the  roads  were  impass¬ 
able  I  boarded  near  the  school.  I  some¬ 
times  went  when  the  mail  man  did  not. 

The  first  term  I  taught  10  children. 
Three  were  beginners .  Two  of  them  were 
five  years  old  and  the  other  one  six.  The 
first  year  they  did  both  first  and  second 
grade  work.  This  is  their  fourth  year, 
and  they  are  in  fifth  grade.  In  the  same 
school  were  two  German  children,  ages 
nine  and  seven,  who  could  not  even  speak 
English.  They  did  not  know  what  it 
meant  to  stand,  sit,  come  or  go.  I  had 
studied  Gernfan  in  high  school,  but  could 
not  speak  it  well.  How  we  understood 
each  other  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  the  results.  Of  course  they 
had  to  start  in  the  first  grade.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  they  had  finished  four 
reading  books.  The  boy  had  learned  his 
multiplication  tables  while  in  Germany 
and  could  do  second  grade  work.  The  girl 
could  add,  but  could  not  carry.  She  had 
had  a  very  little  subtraction.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  in  January  I  gave  the  boy  our 
regular  sixth  grade  examinations.  He 
passed  above  90  per  cent  in  his  arithmetic 
and  all  of  the  other  subjects  above  75 
per  cent.  The  girl  completed  her  fourth 
grade  work  the  same  year.  Had  they 
been  in  a  city  or  village  school  they  could 
not  have  covered  the  work.  My  own  sis¬ 
ter  observed  the  case  of  an  Italian  girl, 
age  15,  who  attended  a  village  school,  but 
was  kept  in  the  second  grade  because  the 
teacher  did  not  have  the  time  to  give  her 
special  help.  The  teacher  herself  said  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  child,  but  with 
33  others  in  the  same  grade  she  could  not 
give  her  extra  work. 

The  city  schools  claim  that  they  are 
more  thorough  than  the  rural  schools.  I 
do  not  think  so.  A  boy  in  the  fourth 
grade  left  my  school  in  December.  He 
had  covered  all  of  the  first  half  year’s 
work.  When  he  moved  to  the  city  he 
lost  two  weeks  of  school.  Of  course  they 
put  him  back  in  the  third  grade.  He 
passed  all  their  tests  higher  than  then- 
own  class,  so  they  were  forced  to  pro¬ 
mote  him  to  the  last  half  of  the  fourth 
grade.  One  of  the  teachers  did  not  like 
it.  She  said :  “The  idea  of  putting  these 
country  kids  up  with  our  children.” 

The  school  in  which  I  am  now  teaching 
I  have  24  pupils  registered.  Three  moved 
away.  One  of  the  girls,  who  came  from  the 
city,  says  my  tests  are  much  harder  than 
in  the  city.  She  could  not  do  the  geog¬ 
raphy  and  arithmetic  work  at  all. 

No  one  need  say  that  the  “rural  schools 
are  no  good.”  There  are  no  doubt  a  few 
poor  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  but 
not  all  city  schools  are  first-class.  The 
children  in  the  rural  schools  under  the 
ordinary  teacher  are  purer  and  more  de¬ 
veloped  than  those  who  attend  in  the  city. 
I  know,  because  I  have  had  five  pupils 
from  the  city  within  the  past  year.  Near¬ 
ly  all  of  our  noted  men  came  from  the 
rural  districts.  Give  us  better  rural 
schools  instead  of  trying  to  do  away  with 
them.  f.  f.  e. 


A  woman  went  to  buy  some  cigars  for 
her  husband,  who  was  laid  up.  “Do  you 
want  them  mild  or  strong,  madam?” 
asked  the  tobacconist.  “Give  me  the 
strongest  you  have,”  she  said.  “The  last 
ones  he  had  broke  in  his  pocket.” — Bris¬ 
tol  (Eng.)  Evening  News. 
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What  to  Look  For 
in  a  Press 


In  selecting  a  hay  press,  you 
look  for  great  strength,  capacity, 
and  convenience  and  economy  of 
operation.  All  of  these  qualities 
are  embodied  in  the  John  Deere- 
Dain  Junior  Motor  Press.  It  will 
do  rapid,  thorough  work  with  the 
smallest  possible  crew  and  stand 
up  under  severe  strains. 


John  Deere-Dain 

Junior  Motor  Press 

is  of  the  correct  size  for  baling  di¬ 
rect  from  the  windrow.  It  makes 
14-  x  18-inch  bales  and  is  capable 
of  baling  1  to  2  tons  per  hour. 

The  press  can  be  driven  by  portable  en¬ 
gine  or  light  tractor,  or  engine  can  be 
mounted  on  press.  Eccentric  gears  give 
self-feed  arm  and  plunger  a  powerful  work- 
i  ng  stroke  and  quick  return,  resulting  in  in¬ 
creased  power  when  needed,  and  more  time 
to  fill  the  hopper  for  the  next  stroke.  The 
hopper  has  sloping  sides,  making  it  easy  to 
feed.  Distinctive  tucker  makes  well-formed 
bales.  Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers.  Free 
booklets  describe  the  John  Deere-Dain 
Junior  Motor  Press  and  the  larger  16-X18- 
and  18-  x  22-inch  presses. 

Write  today.  Address  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask 
for  Booklets  JB-C37. 

il _ 


JOHNSDEERE 


jJTHyjRAD^IAR^^QUAUTY^IAD^FAMOUS^BY^gO^IMPLEMtNT^ 


Costs  Little 
and 

jCeeps  Reliable^Tirtie 

_ancL  so  it  is  ideal  for 
^vorkiu£  in  the  fields, 
for  motoring,  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  for  all-  around  use. 

Mo  dels  *2  taftO 


■q  eliable  "Watches  at  Lowpfj^ 


HAT  PRESSES 
THE  BEST 


FULL  UNC  OF  BOX  AND  POWER  PRESSES 

WRITI  TOR  PLSCaiPTTVt  CAIAiOCUg  AMO  PRICES 

J.  A.  SPENCER  FDY  «□,  MACH. WORKS 

DWIGHT  ILLINOIS. 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galvan 
ized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stilt,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applieds 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  36  State.. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 
MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


Health  Notes 


Hay  Fever  and  Its  Treatment 

I  am  troubled  with  hay  fever  ;  it  comes 
in  spells  every  so  often.  I  usually  get 
it  in  the  morning ;  it  lasts  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  sometims  longer,  before  it 
disappears.  Once  in  a  while  I  get  it  in 
the  daytime,  but  not  very  often,  and  it 
bothers  me  badly.  Is  there  any  cure  for 
it?  If  there  is  not.  can  it  be  checked  for 
some  time?  E.  E. 

Virginia. 

You  are  very  fortunate  if  your  attacks 
of  hay  fever  last  but  an  hour  or  two ; 
usually  they  last  from  the  beginning  of 
one's  own  hay  fever  season  to  its  end. 
One  pleasant  peculiarity  possessed  by 
hay  fever  is  that  it  is  not  at  all  depend¬ 
ent  upon  hay  for  its  existence ;  it  begins 
its  annual  recurrence  long  before  haying 
is  even  thought  of,  and  extends  its  reach 
to  the  first  killing  frosts  of  Fall,  when 
the  cattle  in  the  barn  are  beginning  their 
inroads  upon  the  full  mows.  Hay  fever 
is  not  always  hay  fever,  by  any  means  ; 
it  is  sometimes  maple  tree  fever,  willow 
fever,  American  Beauty  rose  fever,  and 
still  more  often  goldenrod  and  ragweed 
fever ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pollens  that 
poison  people  subject  to  these  various  af¬ 
fections  may  be  borne  by  plants  that 
blossom  from  early  Spring  to  late  Fall. 
The  first  step  toward  a  cure  is  to  find 
your  own  pollen,  or  pollens,  for  some 
people  have  several  quite  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  life  miserable  for  a  season.  If  one 
knows  the  plants  that  are  anathema  ro 
him,  he  may  be  able  to  avoid  them  dur¬ 
ing  their  pollen-bearing  period.  Much 
depends  upon  how  widely  distributed  in 
his  own  locality  these  plants  may  he.  A 
great  deal  toward  eradication  of  the 
disease  has  been  accomplished  in  certain 
localities  by  cutting  the  weeds,  chiefly 
ragweed,  before  they  have  had  opportun¬ 
ity  to  reach  maturity. 

Some  noses,  too,  can  be  cured  of  their 
inability  to  repel  noxious  pollens  by  re¬ 
moving  any  abnormal  conditions  that 
may  exist  in  them.  This  is  the  work  of 
the*  physician  and  surgeon,  but  it  is 
limited  in  its  applicability  to  hay  fever 
sufferers.  Hay  fever  susceptibility  is  not 
usually  acquired  after  middle  life,  but 
the  writer  never  met  up  with  it  personally 
until  after  he  had  passed  50.  Then,  sev¬ 
eral  annually  recurring  attacks  of  hay 
fever  symptoms  during  the  time  that  the 
railroad  right-of-way  in  the  rear  of  his 
premises  vas  covered  by  blossoming  rag¬ 
weed,  bored  it  in  upon  his  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  too  had  joined  the  great 
army  of  Fall  sneezers.  The  flora  of  this 
right-of-way  consists  chiefly  of  ragweed, 
and  it  lies  to  the  windward,  so  that  the 
prevailing  westerly  winds  may  carry  rag¬ 
weed  pollen  in  real,  if  unseen,  clouds 
over  his  home.  As  with  other  diseases, 
an  overwhelming  dose  of  poison  may 
break  down  the  natural  defenses  that  are 
able  to  protect  against  lighter  attacks 
from  the  enemy. 

Xo  cure  for  hay  fever,  during  the  at¬ 
tack,  has  been  found,  though  there  are 
several  lemedies  that  will  alleviate  the 
distressing  symptoms  for  a  time.  Per¬ 
haps  as  effective  one  as  any  is  a  weak 
solution  of  adrenalin  chloride,  to  be  used 
only  under  the  direction  of  a  physician. 
This  gives  prompt  relief,  but  is  apt  to  he 
followed  by  even  a  lessened  resistance 
and,  so,  is  of  but  limited  value.  A  so¬ 
lution  of  boric  acid,  15  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  soft  water,  is  very  soothing  to 
the  inflamed  eyes  and  can  be  safely 
used  without  limit. 

A  very  modern  and  scientific  remedy 
is  found  in  vaccination  with  the  active 
principle  of  the  pollens  that  cause  the 
suffering ;  a  real  case  of  using  the  hair 
of  the  dog  to  cure  its  bite.  By  tests 
made  upon  the  skin,  the  physician  is  able 
to  learn  what  particular  pollen  or  pol¬ 
lens  are  poisonous  to  the  individual  un¬ 
der  examination.  Then,  beginning  sev¬ 
eral  months  before  the  expected  annual 
recurrence  of  the  attack,  the  patient  is 
vaccinated  with  a  preparation  of  the 
guilty  pollen,  this  being  given  repeatedly 
in  stronger  and  stronger  doses.  The  idea 
is  that  the  patient  will  become  immun¬ 
ized  against  the  offending  pollen  by  the 
time  that  it  appears  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  works — sometimes,  but  it  cannot  he 
called  an  infallible  remedy  as  yet. 

There  are  localities  where  a  sufferer 
from  hay  fever  is  free  from  the  disease, 
these  places,  of  course,  being  those  that 
happen  to  be  free  from  the  pollen  bearing 
plants  that  cause  his  trouble.  The  Adi- 
rondacks  in  New  York  State,  the  White 
Mountains  and  the  ocean  have  long  been 
favorite  resorts  for  well-to-do  hay  fever 
sufferers.  Those  of  us  who  have  the  hay 
fever  without  the  well-to-doness  and  have 
to  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  our  work 
will  have  to  try  the  vaccination  treat¬ 
ment.  get  along  -with  the  old  and  tried 
relief  measures,  or  tough  it  oat  as  best 
we  can.  It  is  well  worth  while,  though, 
to  try  to  find  out  just  what  plants  are 
responsible  for  your  trouble,  by  noting 
those  that  are  distributing  their  pollen 
at  the  time  your  attack  occurs,  and  then 
to  see  if  you  cannot  either  avoid  or  de¬ 
stroy  them.  M.  b.  D. 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18— Landis  Ave.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Blinks:  “Faith  is  a  wonderful  thing 
to  have.”  Jinks:  “Yes,  but  all  that  it  al¬ 
ways  pays  to  carry  a  spare  tire  and  see 
that  the  gas  tank  is  full  before  you  start 
out.” — ‘Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Ship  now — and  insure 
against  a  car  shortage 


IDLE  freight  cars  in  the  spring  are  no  guarantee  against  a 
car  shortage  at  crop  moving  time.  But  the  use  of  avail¬ 
able  equipment  now  to  make  shipments  in  anticipation  of 
fall  and  winter  needs  will  insure  against  the  costly  delays 
that  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  periodical  harvest  time 
traffic  congestion. 

The  railroads  were  never  better  equipped.  They  have  made 
heavy  outlays  for  new  cars,  engines  and  facilities.  Operating 
morale  is  at  a  high  level.  Performance  records  reflect  high 
credit  on  men  and  managements. 

But  railroad  men  are  not  supermen — and  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  traffic  that  can  be  promptly  handled  in  yards 
and  terminals.  Car  shortages  are  the  result  of  the  slow 
movement  of  cars  rather  than  the  lack  of  cars. 

Shippers  who  take  advantage  of  the  present  ease  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  move  fuel,  raw  materials  and  finished  products 
that  will  be  needed  later  in  the  year  will  not  only  protect 
themselves  against  business  losses  due  to  traffic  congestion, 
but  will  help  to  insure  the  prompt  movement  of  the  crops 
to  market. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL —BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

Qeneral  Offices — 466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
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Try  This  Engine  FREE 


I  can  tell  you  how  to  lighten  your 
summer  chores.  Put  an  Edwards  Engine 
into  service  right  now  on  your  pump  jack,  power  washer, 
cream  separator,  churn,  grindstone,  lighting  plant,  etc., 
also  on  heavier  summer  jobs  such  as  concrete  mixer,  hay 
press,  grain  elevator,  etc.  Then  you  can  use  this  same 
engine  for  Fall  and  Winter  work  to  run  an  eight-inch  feed 
grinder,  wood  saw,  fodder  cutter,  etc.  No  cash  required. 


Bargain  Prices— Free  Trial 

Mail  coupon  today  for  special  combination  bargain 
prices  on  power  machinery  and  details  of  free  trial  offer. 


THE  EDW  ARDS  MOTOR  CO., 

112  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Without  obligation,  send  complete  information  about 
free  trial  offer  on  Edwards  Engine  and  combination  bar¬ 
gain  prices  on  power  machinery. 

Name . 

Address . . . 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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WITTE  Saw 

Cutsdown  trees  and  saws  them  up  FAST— one  man 
does  the  work  of  10— saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day. 
Makes  ties.  A  one-man  outfit.  Easy  to  run  and  trouble- 
proof.  Thousands  in  use.  Powerful  engine  runs  all 
other  farm  machinery.  Uses  all  low  priced  fuels. 
Pay  only  a 
few  dollars 
down  and 
take  a  year  for  balance  of  low 
price.  Make  your  own  terms. 

FnrF  Just  send  name  for 
mCb  full  details  pictures 
andlow  prices.  No  obligation 
by  writing.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6897  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6897  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Kill  Rats E 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rata  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  barm  human 
beings,  dogs, cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  Is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  V  I H  U  8 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


AINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur- 

fjose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
ow  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  l»y  ship  ping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  ehould  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


MONTGOMERY  Co.,  X.  Y.,  seems  to  be  taking 
the  lead  in  organizing  branches  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society.  There  are  nearly  1,- 
<* *00  members  already — the  number  constantly  grow¬ 
ing.  Orleans  County  is  also  doing  well  and  many 
others  are  coming.  This  work  will  go  on  until  the 
great  majority  of  the  school  districts  are  fully  or¬ 
ganized.  We  regard  it  as  the  most  hopeful  move¬ 
ment  for  rural  school  improvement  ever  started  in 
the  State.  It  is  a  simple  organization,  with  but  one 
foundation  aim,  and  that  is  to  help  the  community 
through  the  local  school.  We  have  already  records 
of  many  cases  where  community  life  has  been 
quickened  and  schools  improved  and  more  efficient 
school  officers  obtained  through  this  organization. 
We  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  progressive  man  or 
woman  in  a  rural  district  to  help  promote  this  so¬ 
ciety.  Several  people  have  sent  money  to  aid  in 
this  work.  They  see  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
State-wide  organization  and.  of  course,  they  know 
that  there  are  legitimate  expenses  which  must  be  in¬ 
curred  in  a  movement  of  this  sort.  Hundreds  of 
busy  farmers  are  giving  their  time  to  organizing 
these  district  branches;  others  will  gladly  help  with 
money  when  they  understand  the  need  of  it.  The  op¬ 
portunity  for  real  leadership  in  this  new  movement 
for  improving  rural  schools  is  great. 

* 

A  LOCAL  paper  in  Illinois  recently  printed  the 
following : 

On  Monday  morning  of  this  week  19  of  Robert 
Covey’s  neighbors  and  friends  drove  into  his  field  on 
the  B.  Ivopmeyer  farm  in  the  Mud  Prairie  neighbor¬ 
hood  with  51  head  of  horses  hitched  to  corn  planters, 
harrows,  drags  and  disks  to  plant  65  acres  of  corn  for 
him.  Mr.  Covey  has  been  seriously  ill  with  blood 
poison  for  some  time  but  is  now  slowly  improving.  He 
was  very  grateful  for  this  help  and  wishes  to  thank  all 
who  so  kindly  assisted. 

That  may  be  called  true  co-operation,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  cases  just  like  it  constantly  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  country.  The  large  co-operative  schemes 
are  not  likely  to  work  out  right  unless  just  such 
spirit  as  is  here  evidenced  can  be  found  in  the  co¬ 
operative  units.  All  things  are  possible  when  men 
and  women  of  their  own  choice  turn  out  to  give 
their  time  and  labor  to  the  unfortunate.  At  a  New 
England  school  one  boy  contracted  blood  poisoning, 
and  14  of  his  comrades  volunteered  at  once  to  give 
their  blood  for  transfusion.  The  world  is  full  of 
just  such  things,  among  country  people  in  particu¬ 
lar.  We  often  wonder  why  so  many  of  our  experts 
and  leaders  cannot  see  that  their  great  schemes  can 
avail  but  little  until  they  realize  that  this  kindly 
desire  to  help  their  fellows  must  be  the  basis  of 
their  operation.  The  reader  who  sends  this  clip¬ 
ping  also  writes  this  little  comment: 

There  is  a  little  clipping  inclosed  that  shows  that 
“when  a  feller  needs  a  friend”  in  reality  he  can  nearly 
always  find  it,  provided  he  is  a  real  dirt  farmer.  We 
have  the  opposite  too,  for  I  heard  it  said  but  yester¬ 
day  that  when  a  certain  local  large  landholder  dies  the 
pallbearers  will  have  to  be  hired,  as  the  man  has  no 
friends. 

Who  will  say  that  the  spirit  of  that  saying  is  not 
true?  Many  years  ago  a  certain  man  was  told  how 
to  be  supremely  happy  by  giving  service  to  his  fel¬ 
low7  men : 

“And  he  was  sad  at  that  saying  and  went  awTay 
grieved,  for  he  had  great  possessions.” 

* 

WE  have  no  end  of  questions  about  how  much 
lime  should  be  put  on  small  areas  of  land. 
On  very  sour  land  200  lbs.  per  acre  is  about  the  right 
dose.  This  means  32,000  oz.  There  are  43,560  sq. 
ft.  to  the  acre  so  that  on  1  sq.  yd.  or  9  sq.  ft.,  there 
would  be  an  application  of  S.36  oz.  or  a  tract  30  by 
30  ft.  or  a  garden  law7n  would  require  for  900  sq. 
ft  or  100  sq.  yds.  83.6  oz.  or  about  5*4  lbs.  It 
seems  like  small  business  to  a  fanner  to  figure  by 


ounces  but  on  many  small  places  that  must  be  done, 
and  the  rule  here  given  will  work  it  out.  This  lime 
may  be  scattered  evenly  on  the  ground  after  plow¬ 
ing  or  spading,  and  well  raked  into  the  surface  soil. 
The  water  will  attend  to  the  job  of  carrying  it  down 
where  it  is  wanted. 

sk 

This  is  not  a  joke!  This  incident  occurred  in  a 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  grocery  store : 

Customer:  “I  want  twTo  cans  Borden’s  condensed 
milk,  please.” 

Grocer  :  “I’m  all  out  of  it.  Dairymen’s  League  is 
the  only  kind  I  have.” 

Customer:  “Never  heard  of  it.  what  is  it?” 

Grocer :  “Comes  direct  from  the  farmer.” 

Customer :  “Oh,  I  don’t  want  that !  Farmers  are 
dirty  !” 

Let’s  clean  up ! 

HE  R.  N.-Y.  deals  with  facts.  Some  of  them  are 
not  what  you  may  call  “nice,”  but  they  must  be 
brought  out  and  faced  if  we  are  to  get  at  the  truth. 
We  have  no  doubt  the  above  conversation  or  much 
like  it  may  be  heard  in  thousands  of  shops  where 
food  is  bought.  When  wTe  think  of  the  cooking 
process  through  which  condensed  milk  must  go  how 
can  wre  conceive  of  dirt  or  disease  in  connection 
with  it?  All  this  is  the  result  of  a  persistent  and 
malignant  propaganda  against  farmers  and  coun¬ 
try  people.  It  is  in  many  ways  the  most  devilish 
campaign  yet  devised  to  discredit  and  injure  direct 
trade  with  consumers,  and  seems  to  be  one  result 
of  the  great  success  of  roadside  markets.  Many  of 
the  middlemen  seem  determined  to  break  this  trade 
down  if  possible.  Before  this  fight  is  over  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  to  make  town  people  understand 
the  value  of  farm  purchased  goods  as  compared  with 
factory-made  food. 

* 

N  page  816  we  told  how  our  old  friend,  J.  C. 
Berrang,  reached  the  end  of  his  long  journey 
on  the  ox-team  express.  Three  years  of  traveling, 
step  by  step,  and  short  steps  at  that,  up  mountains 
and  down  valleys,  finally  landed  him  at  Talent, 
Oregon.  As  noted  in  the  following,  Mr.  Berrang  has 
decided  to  seek  his  talent  in  the  earth.  He  will  not 
hide  it  there  as  did  the  unfaithful  servant,  but  seek 
to  dig  it  out : 

I  am  now  located  for  the  present ;  have  rented  a 
43-acre  farm  and  am  working  like  a  Trojan  to  get 
crops  in.  I  am  in  a  section  where  there  has  been 
-some  gold  taken  out,  and  there  may  be  some  found  yet, 
and  when  I  get  a  breathing  spell  instead  of  going  fish¬ 
ing.  I  am  going  to  try  my  hand  at  gold  panning. 

We  all  want  to  know  how  this  Connecticut  Yan¬ 
kee  succeeds  on  Oregon  dirt.  This  idea  of  digging 
for  gold  instead  of  going  fishing  seems  well  enough. 
We  all  hope  that  Mr.  Berrang  will  make  such  a 
“strike”  that  he  can  come  back  East  visiting  in  the 
finest  car  money  can  buy.  Yet  even  if  that  were  to 
happen  we  will  guarantee  that  he  will  say  the  ox- 
team  journey  was  happier. 

sk 

OU  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  many  ques¬ 
tions  like  the  following  come  to  us  for  at¬ 
tempted  settlement.  Some  relative  or  friend  comes 
to  the  home  and  stays  for  a  time.  He  is  taken  sick 
and  remains  helpless  for  a  while.  The  woman  of 
the  house  boards  and  nurses  him.  He  recovers  and 
moves  away,  saying  nothing  about  payment,  though 
he  is  well  able  to  pay.  Noav  what  is  a  fair  charge 
for  such  services,  and  can  the  money  be  collected? 
Such  questions  come  every  week.  Such  a  bill  is 
collectable  unless  there  was  some  agreement  to  per¬ 
form  the  service  for  nothing.  As  to  the  charge, 
there  is  no  standard  price.-  What  is  usually  charged 
in  your  community?  A  good  local  doctor  ought  to 
know  what  it  is  worth  to  feed  and  nurse  a  patient. 
We  should  go  to  one  for  advice.  This  may  seem 
like  a  petty  matter  to  many,  but  it  is  apparently  a 
very  live  question  with  many  of  our  folks. 

* 

NE  afternoon  during  the  Great  War  English  and 
Canadian  soldiers  in  the  trenches  in  Flanders 
saw’  w’hat  appeared  to  be  a  low  cloud  of  green  vapor 
approaching  them.  They  did  not  know  what  it  wras, 
and  stood  wraiting  it.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
terrible  use  of  poison  gas.  The  Germans  had  let 
loose  their  first  experiment — a  deluge  of  chlorine. 
From  that  beginning  a  frightful  development  has 
been  made.  The  chemists  have  produced  fearful 
combinations  of  gases.  Had  the  wrar  continued  a 
year  longer  the  destruction  of  life  by  these  terrible 
gas  mixtures  w’ould  have  been  too  awful  to  contem¬ 
plate.  Yet  now  a  cure  or  remedy  for  colds  is  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  mixture  of  chlorine  gas  and  air.  It 
has  been  tried  by  President  Coolidge  and  others 
with  reasonable  success.  Some  years  ago  H.  G. 
Wells,  in  one  of  his  books,  described  a  visit  made  by 
beings  from  Mars  to  the  earth.  These  beings  were 
described  as  developed  far  beyond  humans  in  intel¬ 
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ligence  and  habits,  and  in  the  use  of  tools  and  wea¬ 
pons.  Their  chief  weapons  were  heat  rays — magni¬ 
fied  from  the  sun’s  rays  to  such  a  tremendous  heat 
that  they  burnt  or  shriveled  up  entire  armies,  and 
melted  forts  or  great  cities  as  the  heat  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  fire  melts  wax.  At  the  time  the  story  was 
printed  it  seemed  little  more  than  an  idle  dream. 
Yet  even  now  scientists  are  announcing  a  “diabolical 
ray”  w’hich  seems  to  be  condensed  or  magnified 
sunshine  so  powerful  that  it  w’ould  be  a  deadly 
menace  in  time  of  war.  At  the  ancient  siege  of. 
Syracuse  the  concentrated  light  rays  from  a  mirror 
were  used  to  set  fire  to  the  enemy’s  ships.  These 
are  only  illustrations  of  the  way  chemistry  is  con¬ 
stantly  working  to  influence  human  life.  The  great 
danger  is  that  these  wonderful  things  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  faster  than  the  growing  power  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  to  control  them  and  use  them  wisely. 

E  must  remind  our  friends  in  the  rural  school 
districts  that  the  surest  way  to  hold  the 
proposed  school  bill  in  check  is  to  meet  fully  the 
State  requirements  as  to  decoration,  heating,  etc.  of 
rural  schoolhouses.  One  w7ay  to  get  rid  of  tire  “red” 
schoolhouse  is  to  paint  it  white.  It  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  carry  out  all  these  improvements  at  once, 
but  a  good  start  should  be  made  this  year.  This 
will  show  that  country  people  are  in  favor  of  im¬ 
provement,  and  it  will  destroy  the  old  argument 
that  farmers  must  be  helped  and  directed  by  some 
stronger  mind  in  order  to  do  their  duty  by  the 
schools.  The  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
was  organized  to  help  in  just  such  work.  There 
must  be  a  branch  of  this  society  organized  in  your 
district.  It  will  lead  to  great  things. 

* 

A  owns  a  house  facing  a  vacant  lot  owned  by  B,  B 
gives  the  school  children  and  other  young  folks  per¬ 
mission  to  use  the  lot  as  a  playground.  Consequently 
there  is  some  noise.  A  makes  a  complaint  to  the  owner 
of  the  lot  who  pays  no  attention  whatever  to  the  mat¬ 
ter.  A  then  goes  to  the  village  magistrate  and  is  in¬ 
formed  that  it  is  not  his  business  but  the  business 
for  the  police.  A  then  goes  to  the  captain  of  the  village 
police,  and  is  informed  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  the 
matter,  saying  the  lot  was  loaned  free  to  the  children  ; 
nobody  could  stop  the  children  and  others  from  making 
all  the  noise  they  wished.  Is  it  possible  there  is  no 
law  in  this  State  or  county  to  protect  peace-loving 
people  from  such  a  nuisance?  l.  b. 

WE  probably  have  40  complaints  of  this  sort 
during  the  year.  L.  B.  and  others  like  him 
are  up  against  one  of  these  unwritten  laws  that  the 
Hope  Farm  man  tells  about.  There  is  sufficient 
law  to  protect  people  from  nuisances,  but  where 
could  you  find  a  court  of  justice  that  would  hold 
that  ball-playing  or  other  games  of  children  con¬ 
stitute  a  nuisance?  “Youth  must  be  served.”  In 
popular  thought  P,  will  be  voted  a  commendable 
citizen  for  permitting  the  children  to  use  his  vacant 
lot,  on  the  theory  that  all  children  contain  a  good 
pressure  of  “steam,”  and  it  is  far  better  to  let  them 
relieve  the  pressure  in  organized  play  rather  thail 
increase  their  power  for  mischief  by  holding  it  in. 
Flay  and  noise-making  are  essential  features  of 
childhood.  Has  L.  B.  ever  considered  that  there 
are  many  people  in  the  world  who  would  give  a 
good  share  of  their  property  if  they  could  only  hear 
the  very  noise  he  detests?  Our  best  advice  to  L.  B. 
is  to  be  a  sport  and  a  philosopher !  Why  not  go  out 
on  the  lot  and  umpire  the  ball  game — or,  better  yet, 
play  first  base  on  one  side! 


Brevities 

A  comfortable  home  for  the  living  wife  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  fine  monument  for  the  dead  one. 

In  New  York  State  a  note  cannot  be  collected  after 
six  years  from  the  date  when  it  was  due,  unless  some 
payment  is  made  thereon. 

The  trouble  with  too  many  town  people  is  that  they 
ride  too  much.  They  do  not  walk  enough.  Chasing 
after  a  plow  would  cure  them. 

To  the  many  who  ask  about  the  naturalization  laws 
we  may  say  that  a  woman  does  not  now  take  her  citi¬ 
zenship  from  her  husband.  She  must  take  out  her  own 
papers. 

One  of  the  great  department  stores  has  now  or¬ 
ganized  a  “farm  service”  to  answer  farm  questions. 
Will  there  be  room  for  it  with  all  the  college  and  “ex¬ 
tension”  work  now  being  done? 

Blood  clots  in  eggs !  They  are  caused  by  rupturing 
little  blood  vessels  as  the  egg  passes  on  and  are  shelled 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  egg.  A  blind  man  would  never 
know  they  are  there  unless  someone  told  him. 

Here  is  the  answer  to  many  questions  from  ipeeacers 
who  want  to  save  their  turkeys :  The  tincture,  fluid 
extract  and  syrup  are  simply  liquid  preparations  made 
from  the  powdered  drug,  and  differing  in  their  dosage 
according  to  the.  strength  of  the  drug  which  they  rep¬ 
resent.  Powdered  ipecac  is  the  preparation  that  has 
been  recommended  for  prevention  of  blackhead  in 
poults,  this  being  given  in  the  amount  of  a  teaspoonful 
to  each  20  birds,  young  and  old,  and  fed  twice  weekly 
in  a  moist  mash.  It  should  be  given  early,  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive,  not  waiting  until  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
show  themselves. 
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The  Proposed  Milk  Plan  Made  Clear 

In  a  recent  issue  you  outline  your  plan  for  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  milk  business.  As  your  plan  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  clear  to  me,  will  you  print  your  plan  in  a  more 
detailed  description  as  to  how  you  would  handle  the 
surplus,  and  pay  for  the  different  grades ;  what  you 
would  do  to  get  the  different  groups  to  work  together ; 
whom  you  would  suggest  for  the  head  of  the  grouped 
producers ;  and  a  more  comprehensive  description  of 
the  whole  plan?  w.  c.  riddell. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  essence  of  the  plan  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rid¬ 
dell  is  in  the  proposal  to  sell  dealers  their  re¬ 
quirements  of  liquid  milk  and  no  more,  through 
written  contract,  and  take  care  of  the  surplus  our¬ 
selves.  The  rest  is  merely  the  machinery  of  or¬ 
ganization  to  put  this  proposition  in  working  order 
and  keep  it  in  operation.  The  ideal  plan  is  impos¬ 
sible  now. 

Any  plan  adopted  just  at  this  time  must  deal  with 
five  groups  as  they  are,  and  the  immediate  aim 
must  be  more  money  for  milk — now.  Our  sugges¬ 
tion  is  to  leave  the  several  groups  as  they  are,  and 
have  them  enter  into  an  agreement  with  each  other 
to  sell  all  the  milk  through  one  agency,  which  we 
will  call  a  milk  exchange.  It  will  consist  of  one 
representative  of  each  of  the  five  groups.  The  ex¬ 
change  will  hire  a  business  manager  who  is  not  one 
of  its  members,  and  he  will  execute  all  the  business 
of  the  exchange  under  the  direction  of  its  five  mem¬ 
bers.  He  will  negotiate  the  sale  of  liquid  milk  and 
cream,  and  specify  in  the  contract  that  the  dealer 
will  take  his  requirements  from  the  exchange  at 
the  price  agreed  upon.  The  dealer  will  then  have 
no  surplus,  and  under  the  contract  he  cannot  bring 
milk  and  cream  from  outside  the  territory  to  flood 
the  market.  The  contract  will  also  specify  a  price 
for  raw  milk  and  for  pasteurized  milk,  so  that  farm- 
owned  plants  will  have  a  definite  price  basis.  Deal- 
<  rs  and  farm  associations  will  continue  to  run  their 
shipping  plants  as  now,  but  when  farmers  leased 
their  plant  to  a  dealer  the  lease  will  contain  a 
clause  to  vacate  the  lease  automatically  in  the  event 
of  a  failure  to  agree  on  milk  prices. 

The  exchange  will  keep  out  of  the  retail  business, 
and  deal  with  the  distributors  at  all  times  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  way  in  accordance  with  good  busi¬ 
ness  practice,  but  it  will  keep  its  farm-owned  plants 
and  equipment  in  good  condition,  and  be  prepared  to 
furnish  milk  in  its  own  way  to  the  city  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  The  emergency  will  exist  only  when  dealers 
refuse  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  liquid  milk  and 
cream. 

The  milk  produced  under  city  regulations  and  left 
over  after  the  dealers  are  supplied  on  such  con¬ 
tracts  will  be  the  surplus.  The  business  manager 
and  the  exchange  will  dispose  of  this  surplus  to  the 
best  advantage  as  prices  of  by-products  and  condi¬ 
tions  warrant.  He  will  use  available  farm-owned 
plants  to  manufacture  it  into  butter,  or  cheese  or 
other  products.  He  probably  would  find  it  good 
business  to  sell  some  of  it  to  general  manufacturers 
for  manufacturing  purposes  only.  He  will  get  for 
it  just  what  it  is  worth  made  into  by-products  in  a 
world  market,  and  make  the  collections. 

The  returns  will  go  to  the  group  management  or 
to  the  producers  direct  as  the  groups  require. 

The  exchange  will  create  a  fund  by  an  assessment 
on  all  milk ;  and  utilize  this  fund  to  equalize  the 
returns  to  producers  whose  milk  is  manufactured 
as  surplus. 

The  purpose  here  is  to  treat  all  dairymen  alike, 
and  get  a  better  return  for  milk.  We  would  do  this 
by  efficiency,  economy  and  good  business.  Succeed 
in  this  aim  and  the  producers  will  see  to  it  that  the 
groups  work  together. 

We  have  no  one  in  mind  to  head  the  groups  as 
business  manager.  He  should  not  be  connected  with 
the  present  groups,  but  he  should  be  a  man  not  past 
middle  life,  with  a  record  of  successful  accomplish¬ 
ments.  It  would  require  a  big  strong  man  of  broad 
vision  and  executive  ability  sobered  with  the  grind 
of  business  experience,  and  tempered  with  a  sense  of 
fairness  and  justice.  Such  men  are  not  usually  look¬ 
ing  for  a  job,  but  one  can  be  found. 

An  essential  part  of  any  co-operative  plan  is  full 
and  detailed  information  to  the  member.  To  this 
end  provision  must  be  made  to  give  the  agricultural 
press  access  to  all  facts  and  records. 

This  is  an  emergency  plan  to  stop  warfare  and 
to  put  the  dairy  industry  back  on  its  feet  without 
disturbing  the  autonomy  of  the  existing  groups.  One 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  creates  more  machinery 
when  we  already  have  more  than  we  need,  but  for 
the  present  we  must  deal  with  conditions  as  they 
are.  The  exchange  or  selling  agency  will  involve 
new  expense,  but  it  should  save  the  groups  enough 
to  more  than  cover  its  cost  and  it  should  add  many 
millions  to  the  total  milk  returns. 
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The  Committee  of  Fifteen  went  straight  to  the 
pressing  need.  It  recommended  a  common  standard 
and  an  increased  price. 

It  proposed  first  aid  to  a  bleeding  industry.  A 
tourniquet  will  not  cure  a  ruptured  blood  vessel,  but 
it  prevents  the  patient  from  bleeding  to  death  until 
better  treatment  can  be  applied.  If  we  put  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  plan  in  force  for  July  we  can  then  progress 
to  a  more  formal  arrangement  as  suggested  above, 
and  finally  develop  a  real  co-operative  dairy  organi¬ 
zation. 


The  New  Tax  Bill 

RESIDENT  COOE1DGE  finally  signed  the  new 
revenue  law  under  protest.  He  criticized  some 
features  of  it,  but  said  it  is  an  improvement  over 
piesent  condition  of  Federal  taxation  and  evidently 
the  best  law  possible  to  obtain  at  this  session.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  criticism  of  the  bill  is  that  while  it 
reduces  Federal  taxes  it  presents  no  real  scientific 
plan  for  a  permanent  system.  It  is  evident  that 
more  and  more  of  our  public  revenues  will  be  de¬ 
rived  from  income  taxes,  and  there  should  be  some 
permanent  system  based  on  definite  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  so  as  to  obtain  public  funds  with  least  friction 
and  hardship.  A  large  part  of  the  discussion  in 
Congress  arose  over  the  rate  of  surtax  proposed. 
Secretary  Mellon  argued  for  a  maximum  surtax 
of  25  per  cent,  his  theory  being  that  a  lower  rate 
for  this  tax  "would  induce  the  rich  to  invest  more 
of  their  money  in  popular  business  enterprises,  while 
a  high  surtax  would  drive  them  to  tax-exempt  se¬ 
curities,  so  that  the  government  would  lose  revenue. 
There  are  about  thirteen  billion  of  these  tax-exempts 
now  in  the  country.  Congress  would  not  listen  to 
this,  but  made  a  high  limit  of  6  per  cent  normal  tax 
and  40  per  cent  surtax,  thus  taking  nearly  half  of 
the  large  incomes  unless  they  come  from  tax-ex¬ 
empt  securities.  The  most  important  item  in  the  bill 
is  the  immediate  reduction  of  25  per  cent  of  Federal 
taxes  for  1923.  If  the  entire  tax  was  paid  on  March 
35  there  will  be  a  refund  from  the  government.  If 
half  was  paid  in  March,  no  payment  need  be  made 
in  June,  and  if  one-quarter  was  paid  in  March,  half 
the  June  payment  may  be  taken  out  and  one-quarter 
each  of  September  and  December.  On  the  whole 
the  general  plan  of  the  bill  seems  to  be  that  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  tax  on  smaller  incomes  and  maintaining 
the  high  rates  on  the  large  ones.  Many  of  the  so- 
called  nuisance  or  luxury  taxes  have  been  cut  out, 
and  most  people  of  moderate  incomes  will  find  their 
Federal  taxes  quite  a  little  reduced  next  year.  The 
bill,  however,  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  larger  busi¬ 
ness  interests,  and  a  campaign  will  be  started  at 
once  to  change  the  bill  in  the  next  Congress.  The 
great  bulk  if  not  practically  all  of  the  income  tax  is 
paid  by  about  4,000,000  persons  out  of  a  population 
of  310,000,000.  The  reduction  will  not  therefore 
prove  any  particular  benefit  to  what  may  be  called 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  people. 


Country  Milk  Inspection 

AIRYMEN  are  beginning  to  ask  why  they 
should  not  have  representation  in  the  matter  of 
dairy  inspection  at  the  farms.  A  quite  general  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  the  city  inspectors  are  not  consistent, 
One  inspector  tells  the  farmer  he  must  have  things 
fixed  up  in  a  certain  way,  and  the  next  one  tells 
him  that  way  is  all  wrong  and  demands  new  changes 
involving  new  expense.  There  is  no  disposition  to 
avoid  any  regulation  essential  to  the  production  of 
clean  milk ;  but  there  is  a  wish  to  know  just  what 
the  regulations  are,  and  that  they  be  consistent,  no 
matter  who  the  inspector  may  be.  After  having 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  one  inspector,  it 
is  discouraging  and  exasperating  to  be  ordered  by 
another  inspector  not  to  ship  milk  until  the  original 
alterations  are  all  done  over  again  in  a  new  way. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  dairy  organizations  might 
have  inspectors  to  accompany  the  city  inspectors  and 
keep  written  records  of  the  requirements  at  each 
farm.  This  could  be  arranged  with  the  city  board 
of  health,  and  could  not  fail  to  improve  the  inspec¬ 
tion.  It  would  surely  avoid  much  of  the  country 
feeling  against  the  board  of  health  which  the  city 
authorities  have  been  anxious  to  allay  of  recent 
years.  We  have  always  contended  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  clean  milk  at  the  farm  rested  with  the 
producer,  and  that  regulation  should  be  directed  by 
local  inspectors  who  would  approach  the  farm  in  a 
friendly  way  instead  of  imposing  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense  and  hardships.  We  believe  the  city  board  of 
health  would  welcome  this  suggestion  and  we  feel 
sure  it  would  ultimately  work  out  a  saving  to  the 
city  and  to  the  producer. 


Approves  Dairy  Unity 

Dear  Mr.  Dillon  :  I  am  very  much  interested  in  com¬ 
munications  that  appear  from  day  to  day  in  newspapers 
and  in  your  journal;  I  believe  the  action  now  taken 
is  the  right  one.  The  conditions  that  have  prevailed 
tor  the  past  year  have  been  unfortunate,  to  say  the 
least.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  is  due  to  the  inability 
ot  the  people  at  interest  working  together  as  in  other 
businesses  of  like  character.  Now  that  a  start  has  been 
made,  I  hope  the  men  who  have  been  appointed  on 
these  committees  wall  work  out  a  plan  that  will  be  for 
the  general  good.  In  talking  in  this  way,  I  am  not 
talking  for  the  producer  alone  but  for  the'  business  in- 
terests  of  the  country  wherever  milk  is  produced  ;  bank- 
ers,  merchants  and  everyone  who  is  in  a  way  commer¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Our 
bankers  and  business  men  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  anything  that  cuts  down  the  farmers’  purchasing 
power  i»  hurting  them  as  much  or  more  than  it  is 
hurting  the  farmer.  The  farmer  can  get  along,  but  he 
has  no  purchasing  power,  so  long  as  he  is  forced  to 
sell  his  product,  his  own  labor  or  the  labor  of  bis 
family,  for  less  than  cost.  No  business  can  stand  con¬ 
ditions  of  that  kind.  Eet  us  hope  now  that  a  turning 
point  has  been  reached,  that  the  past  will  be  forgotten 
and  build  for  the  future.  In  that  way,  a  turn  in  the 
unfortunate  conditions  which  now  prevail  will  be  made 
and  we  will  all  have  better  times.  paul  t.  BRADY. 


Investments  By  New  York  Farmers 

HERE  has  been  some  curiosity  expressed  as  to 
Avliat  farmers  do  with  any  surplus  money  they 
may  have.  M  hat  investments  are  considered  safe 
and  popular?  In  spite  of  the  reports  of  farm  trou¬ 
bles,  many  farmers  have  a  little  surplus,  and  they 
are  usually  wise  about  investing  it.  We  shall  have 
some  reports  direct  from  farmers  about  this.  The 
first  two  printed  herewith,  are  from  the  Hudson 
Valley : 

there  are  those  who  seem  to  relyT  on  savings  banks 
and  interest  accounts  in  national  banks.  I  think  there 
i«  enough  money  deposited  in  them  to  finance  all  the 
farmers  who  should  have  money  loaned  them.  The 
trouble  is  that  they  are  on  the  ground  and  know  the 
i eputation  of  the  would-be  borrowers  and  their  security 
and  are  conservative,  but  most  anyone  who  is  favor¬ 
ably  known  and  had  a  good  proposition  can  get  the 
money  right  at  home  from  some  other  farmer.  Then 
there  are  those  who  will  not  loan  money  near  home  on 
farms,  as  they  have  had  unpleasant  experiences,  and 
do  not  want  to  get  their  neighbors  in  debt  to  them, 
but  loan  their  money  on  western  farms  through  some 
agency.  I  think  these  people  in  the  long  run  come  out 
about  the  best.  They  net  5  to  6  per  cent,  and  losses 
have  been  few  where  due  caution  has  been  observed 

Many  have  bought  Liberty  bonds  both  on  subscrip- 
t  ion  and  also  after  the  war  when  the  slump  came.  I 
think  tew  buy  stocks  or  corporation  bonds  unless  so¬ 
licited.  It  does  not  pay  the  regular  brokers  or  bond 
salesmen  to  canyass  the  country  very  much,  and  it  is 
only  the  promotion  chapo  that  do  this,  and  they  have 
loaded  some  up  with  tractor  and  wayside  telephone 
stock,  also  some  development  company  with  Troy  city 
lots  had  got  some  placed.  These  salesmen  are  of  the 
usual  type,  and  I  believe  invariably  sting  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

There  are  some  who  loan  on  Pacific  Northwest  city 
property  and  to  date,  these  have  turned  out  well.  Some 
have  their  money  in  farmers’  companies  and  usually 
*  n  no^  turn  out.  well.  The  writer  has  tried  most 

all  kinds  save  the  kind  peddled  by  promoters  of  the 
get-rich-quick  type,  which  to  my  mind  are  a  sure  thing 
to  lose  money  on.  I  have  tried  mortgages,  stocks, 
bonds  foreign  and  domestic,  but  have  not  been  skipped 
as  to  dividend  time  yet,  though  sometimes  they  shrink 
some.  I  have  bought  no  German  marks  yet,  nor  New 
York  State  farms,  thinking  to  rent  the  farms  and 
make  money.  j  0 

I  know  of  some  farmers  who  have  mortgage's  on 
neighboring  farms,  and  some  who  have  Liberty  bonds 
I  hose  who  have  invested  in  industrial  stocks  have  had 
their  lesson,  as  they  lost  all  they  invested.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  most  up-to-date  farmers  have  a  checking 
bank  account,  and  have  a  savings  bank  account  at  4 
or  4 i/tj  per  cent.  I  think  farm  mortgages  are  the  best 
investments  which  .we  nave  here,  and  any  young  man 
who  shows  his  ability  to  work  and  pay  for  a  farm  can 
get  money  on  a  mortgage  at  5  per  cent.  Many  retired 
farmers  living  in  the  villages  have  invested  in  western 
farm  mortgages  for  years,  and  I  think  are  well  satis¬ 
fied,  as  the  business  is  usually  through  loan  and  trust 
companies  who  do  all  the  collecting.  I  do  not  like  the 
idea,  as  I  think  the  money  made  here  should  be  in¬ 
vested  here.  I  think  farm  property  here  would  com¬ 
mand  better  prices  if  the  money  made  here  had  to  be 
invested  here.  We  are  building  houses  and  fences  on 
these  western  farms,  and  letting  our  buildings  and 
fences  fall  down.  I  hear  farmers  talk  that  they  are 
raising  milk,  wool,  eggs,  pork,  etc.,  at  a  loss,  yet  nearly 
every  farmer  has  an  auto,  and  when  the  Grange  Po¬ 
mona  meets  in  Washington  County  there  are  acres  and 
acres  covered  with  automobiles,  and  many  are  not  the 
cheap  kinds  of  cars  either.  I  think  this  talk  that  farm 
products  are  being  raised  at  a  loss  generally  sounds 
foolish  and  it  is  not  true.  If  it  were  true  we  farmers 
would  be  all  bankrupt  by  this  time. 

If  A  has  fancy  buildings  and  high-priced  stock  and 
every  farm  tool  on  the  market,  does  no  work  himself 
and  hires  much  help,  I  can  see  how  the  overhead 
charges  eat  everything  up.  R  has  necessary  buildings 
and  tools,  good  stock,  not  fancy,  does  most  of  the 
work,  giving  everything  his  personal  attention,  and  may 
make  money  where  A  is  a  failure.  If  B  has  his  farm 
well  drained  and  raises  100  bushels  of  corn  and  two 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  while  A  raises  50  bushels  of 
com  and  one  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  A  may  be  running  behind  and  B  may  be  makin" 
a  profit.  I  have  known  of  several  farms  owned  by 
wealthy  people  who  hire  everything  done,  and  I  never 
knew  one  of  these  farms  meeting  expenses.  They  are 
the  men  who  squeal  the  loudest.  They  are  the  men 
who  want  the  Farm  Bureau  and  stick  their  heads  in 
air.  I  know  many  farmers  who  are  working  alon,r, 
gradually  paying  for  their  farms,  adding  to  their  farm 
comforts  some  improvements,  sending  their  children  to 
school  and  then  to  high  school.  They  read,  study  the 
markets,  and  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  available  to  anyone  who  i«  not  too  lazy 
to  get  it.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  whining  crowd. 

)i.  B.  p. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
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From  Day  to  Day 

My  Country 

The  love  of  field  and  coppice, 

Of  green  and  shaded  lanes, 

Of  ordered  wood  and  gardens 
Is  running  in  your  veins; 

Strong  love  of  gray-blue  distance. 
Brown  streams  and  soft,  dim  skies — 

1  know  but  cannot  share  it, 

My  love  is  otherwise. 

I  love  a  sunburnt  country, 

A  land  of  sweeping  plains, 

Of  ragged  mountain  ranges, 

Of  droughts  and  flooding  rains. 

I  love  her  far  horizons, 

I  love  her  jewel-sea, 

Her  beauty  and  her  terror — 

The  wide  brown  land  for  me ! 

The  stark  white  ring-barked  forests, 

All  tragic  to  the  moon, 

The  sapphire-misted  mountains, 

The  hot  gold  hush  of  noon. 

Green  tangle  of  the  brushes, 

Where  lithe  lianas  coil, 

And  orchids  deck  the  tree-tops 
And  ferns  the  warm  dark  soil. 

Core  of  my  heart,  my  country  ! 

Her  pitiless  blue  sky, 

When  sick  at  heart,  around  us, 

We  see  the  cattle  die — 

But  then  the  gray  clouds  gather, 

And  we  can  bless  again 
The  drumming  of  an  army, 

The  steady,  soaking  rain. 

Core  of  my  heart,  my  country! 

Land  of  the  Rainbow  Gold, 

For  flood  and  fire  and  famine, 

She  pays  us  back  threefold. 

Over  the  thirsty  paddocks, 

Watch,  after  many  days, 

The  filmy  veil  of  greenness 
That  thickens  as  we  gaze. 

An  opal-hearted  country, 

A  wilful,  lavish  land — 

All  you  who  have  not  loved  her, 

You  will  not  understand — 

Though  earth  holds  many  splendors, 
Wherever  I  may  die, 

I  know  to  what  brown  country 
My  homing  thoughts  will  fly. 

— Dorothea  Mackellar,  in 
“A  Book  of  Australasian  Verse.” 

We  are  asked  to  give  a  recipe  for 
chocolate  eclairs.  The  following  is  from 
Mrs.  Borer’s  cook  book :  The  same  paste 
and  tilling  is  used  for  cream  puffs.  Ma¬ 
terials  required  for  the  paste,  ^  pint 
water,  4  oz.  flour,  2  oz.  butter,  four  eggs. 
But  the  water  and  butter  on  the  fire  in  a 
saucepan  ;  as  soon  ae  it  boils  turn  in  the 
flour  and  stir  over  the  fire  until  it  sticks 
together,  making  a  smooth  ball  which 
leaves  the  pan.  Stand  away  to  cool. 
When  cool,  add  one  egg  at  a  time,  beating 
vigorously  all  the  time.  After  adding 
the  last  egg,  beat  for  five  minutes.  Stand 
in  a  warm  place  for  half  an  hour,  stir¬ 
ring  occasionally.  Then  form  the  eclairs 
on  a  buttered  tin  ;  a  pastry  bag  or  tube  is 
used  to  press  out  the  batter  like  a  rope. 
A  space  of  about  2  in.  is  left  between 
them.  Bake  20  minutes  in  a  quick  oven, 
or  until  dpne.  When  properly  baked  they 
are  very  light,  with  a  tender  crust  outside. 
They  must  be  watched  when  in  the  oven, 
for  they  burn  easily.  When  perfectly 
cold,  make  an  opening  in  the  side  and  in¬ 
sert  the  filling. 

The  filling  requires  %  pint  milk,  four 
eggs,  one  tablespoon  cornstarch,  four 
tablespoons  sugar,  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Put  the  milk  on  to  boil  in  a  double  boiler. 
Beat  the  eggs  without  separating  with 
the  sugar  until  light,  add  the  cornstarch 
to  this,  and  stir  into  the  boiling  milk. 
Stir  over  the  fire  till  rather  thick,  then 
add  the  vanilla,  and  set  away  until  cool. 
When  filled,  make  an  icing  by  melting 
2  oz.  of  chocolate,  then  add  four  table¬ 
spoons  of  powdered  sugar,  and  stir  till  it 
forms  a  paste.  Dip  the  bottom  of  each 
eclair  into  the  icing,  and  stand  it  away 
to  dry. 

The  same  paste  and  the  same  filling 
are  used  for  cream  puffs,  but  the  paste  is 
dropped  on  the  tin  in  tablespoonfuls,  2 
in.  apart,  to  make  the  round  puff.  Either 
cream  puffs  or  eclairs  are  very  delicious 
if  filled  with  whipped  cream  instead  of 
the  boiled  filling. 

* 

Many  farm  women  write  us  asking 
about  opportunities  to  ship  outdoor  flow¬ 
ers  for  sale  in  New  York.  We  are  not 
able  to  offer  much  encouragement,  and 
feel  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  seek  local 
sale  than  to  ship  Summer  flowers  any 
distance.  Many  of  the  wholesale  dealers 


are  discouraging  shipments  of  this  kind, 
not  only  because  the  market  is  easily 
glutted  in  Summer,  but  also  because 
many  commercial  florists  raise  outdoor 
flowers  in  Summer,  and  the  dealers  pre¬ 
fer  to  get  flowers  from  regular  growers, 
who  consign  stock  all  the  year  round. 
Express  rates  are  high  and  returns  are 
often  disappointing.  Wherever  there  is  a 
chance  to  sell  flowers  locally  this  trade 
is  likely  to  pay  better  than  distant  ship¬ 
ping.  Summer  hotels  and  boarding¬ 
houses  offer  one  market  for  bouquets  of 
outdoor  flowers,  which  are  used  on  the 
tables  in  the  dining-room.  The  roadside 
stand  offers  another  outlet.  We  think  it 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  sizq  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2099.  Girls’  slip¬ 
over  dress,  having 
round  neck  and 
tucks  front  and 
back;  kimono  sleeve 
side  sections,  with 
sleeve  extension 
tucked  at  elbow. 
Sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10 
years.  Size  6  years 
requires  1%  yds. 
36-in.  material.  20 
cents. 


2102.  Slip  -  over 
dress,  with  front 
and  back  yoke,  and 
with  or  without 
straight  folds;  long 
bell-shaped  sleeves; 
for  ladies  and  miss¬ 
es.  Sizes  34,  36,  38, 
40,  and  42  in.  bust. 
Size  38  requires  4% 
yds.  40-in.  material. 
20  cents. 


2105.  Slip  -  over 

blouse,  with  front 
c  1  o  s  ing,  mannish 
collar  and  set  -  in 
pockets;  may  be 

made  with  long  or 
short  sleeves;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40 

and  42  in.  bust. 

Size  38  requires  2% 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  20  cents. 


2107.  Loug-waist- 
ed  camisole  1o  wear 
under  over-blouses, 
to  conceal  the  waist 
line  of  skirt;  or  may 
be  attached  to  wrap 
around  skirt.  Sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  in.  bust.  Size  38 
requires  1%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  for 
camisole  and  2  yds. 
for  skirt.  20  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  Price  35  cents 


1 


will  always  be  wise  to  look  around  for 
local  opportunities  before  shipping  out¬ 
door  flowers  lo  the  city,  unless  special 
conditions  insure  a  market. 


Short  Notice  Fried  Chicken 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  17  there  is  an 
article  by  Ruth  W.  Gordon  in  regard  to 
canning  chicken,  and  other  meats,  that  is 
particularly  interesting  to  me,  as  I  have 
been  doing  this  for  many  years.  But  as 
my  method  gives  us  delicious  fined  chick¬ 
en  at  short  notice,  if  necessary,  I  would 
like  to  tell  it  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 

For  a  chicken  or  fowl  of  3%  or  4  lbs.  I 
use  a  quart  can.  Cut  the  chicken  up  as 
for  fricasseeing,  cutting  the  breast  in 
three  pieces  and  leaving  out  the  back, 
neck  and  giblets.  Pack  in  sterilized  cans, 
fill  with  moderately  hot  water  with  one 
teaspoon  of  salt,  put  rubber  on.  then  lid 
and  one  wire.  Process  for  three  hours 
if  chicken,  or  four  if  fowl,  remove  and 
seal,  but  do  not  open  can  after  cooking. 
If  using  a  screw  top,  do  not  screw  quite 
tight  when  filling. 

When  wanted,  place  can  in  a  slightly 
warm  place  where  the  jelly  surrounding 
the  chicken  will  melt,  remove  chicken 
carefully  and  put  in  a  cold  place  to 
harden.  Follow  your  own  method  of  fry¬ 
ing  in  deep  fat.  having  fat  very  hot.  and 
it  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  brown. 
Liquid  may  be  used  for  gravy,  with  kitch¬ 
en  bouquet  for  color,  or  will  make  three 
servings  of  soup  with  rice. 

MARY  J.  WILBUR. 


Colgate’s  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Soap  —  25c 


Colgate’s  Talc— 25c 


Colgate's  "Handy  Grip’’ 
Shaving  Stick  —  35c 


Colgate’s  Rapid-Shave 
Cream  — 35c 

♦ 


“Oh!  What 
Wonderful  Teeth!” 

The  joyful  strains  of  Mendelssohn — 
and  the  happy  pair  turned  to  accept 
well  wishes  from  their  friends. 

And  one  enraptured  guest,  as  the  radi¬ 
ant  bride  smiled  in  acknowledgment, 
was  heard  distinctly  to  exclaim: 

“Oh !  What  wonderful  teeth !  ”  * 

Wonderful  teeth  are  not  a  matter  of  good 
luck,  but  of  good  care.  Good-looking  people 
all  over  the  world  use  Colgate’s  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream.  It  cleans  teeth  the  right 
way — “washes”  and  polishes — does  not 
scratch  or  scour.  It  is  a  safe,  common  sense 
dentifrice  that  makes  your  teeth  glisten  as 
nature  meant  them  to. 

Large  tube,  25c — at  your  favorite  store. 
COLGATE  &  CO. 

Established  1806 


Farm  Folks  know 
die  Name  "Colgate” 
on  Toilet  Articles 
corresponds  to 
"Sterling”  on  Silver 


+An  actual  incident 
at  a  recent  society 
wedding 


Truth,  in  advertising 
implies  honesty 
manufacture 


m 


Ask  MRS  Held 

To  SEND  YOU 
A  CATALOG 


"A  FARM  SIGN 

IN  HAND  FORGED  IRON 

Specially designed 

LET  US’  MAKE  YOU  AWEATHERVANE 

grindstone  hill 
forge 

WESTPORT.  CONNECTICUT' 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

necessary  to  weave 
rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  »n 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
material.  Home  weaving  is 
and  highly  profitable, 
are  rushed  with  orders, 
sure  to  send  for  freeloombook.lt 
all  about  weaving  and  our  wonder- 
4ow -priced,  easily-operated  looms, 


UNION  LOOM  WORKS  488F«ctor,  St  .  BOONVILLE.  N  Y. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4*2  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-dowu 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avej.  N.  Y.  C. 


INDIGESTION  Comp  ethicus  Powder 

Jar— lti  doses— 50c 


Clear  The  Pores 

Of  Impurities  With 

Ciiiiciira  Soap 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering;,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


895 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


An  Adjustable  House  Dress 

I  have  long  sought  a  good  pattern  for 
house  dresses,  and  the  one  illustrated 
seems  to  me  the  most  satisfactory  I  have 
tried.  The  original  dress  was  a  dark 
brown  linen  which  I  bought  ready-made, 
and  I  conceived  the  idea  of  making  one 
foundation  dress  with  several  detachable 
apron  fronts  of  the  same  material,  so 
that  when  one  front  becomes  soiled  a 
fresh  one  may  be  quickly  snapped  on  in 
its  place.  The  foundation  dress  is  quire 
simple,  perfectly  straight,  with  either 
kimono  or  set-in  sleeves.  You  probably 
have  some  favorite  pattern  that  you 
could  use.  It  may  be  slipped  on  over  "the 
head  or  opened  down  the  front,  as  in 
picture  No.  1.  The  apron  front  snaps 
well  around  past  the  side  seams,  and 
when  together  looks  like  a  smart  “one- 
piece”  dress  good  enough  to  wear  any¬ 
where,  depending  on  the  material  used. 
Collar  and  cuffs  are  especially  good  now. 
and  nothing  else  adds  quite  the  same 
touch,  although  there  is  the  objection  of 
having  to  launder  them  separately,  and 
baste  them  on  new  each  time.  I  am  5  ft. 
<1  in.  tall,  of  average  weight,  and  I  think 
the  measurements  given  will  be  found 


the  knife  to  prick  through  the  under 
crust.  If,  after  preparing  a  pie  in  this 
wTay  and  putting  it  in  the  oven,  one 
watches  it  while  baking  to  see  that  the 
vent  in  upper  crust  does  not  become 
clogged  with  boiling  juice,  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  the  juice  running  out. 

I  should  add  that  in  preparing  apple 
pies  care  should  be  taken  not  to  puncture 
the  under  crust  with  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  sliced  apples.  I  also  prepare  mince 
pies  in  the  same  way.  Although  there  is 
no  juice  to  be  lost,  the  opening  of  the 
edges  is  unsightly.  If  housewives  would 
try  this  method  they  would  find  it  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  "cloth  binding,”  and  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  more  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance.  c.  M.  s. 


Honey  for  Fly  Traps 

Mix  together  honey  and  water.  Fill 
any  small-necked  glass  bottle  one-third 
full  of  the  honey  and  water.  Tie  a  string, 
or  better,  a  covered  copper  wire  S  or  30 
in.  long,  around  neck  of  bottle,  then  fas¬ 
ten  to  a  tree  limb  20  or  50  ft.  from  the 
house,  or  any  farm  building.  It  will 
soon  attract  the  flies,  which  go  in  and 
are  not  able  to  find  rhe  escape.  They 


-1  Convertible  JJouse  Dress 


Make  every  meal  delicious  with 
a  Vapo  Oil  Range 


Cooks  with  an  odorless,  smokeless  flame 
just  like  a  gas  stove 


quite  satisfactory.  A  little  experiment¬ 
ing  wTith  a  newspaper  pattern  will  soon 
settle  any  difficulties. 

Length  of  side  A,  24 y2  in. 

A  to  A,  34  in. 

B  to  C,  3S  in. 

1)  to  D,  11  in. 

Two  snaps  on  each  shoulder  (buttons 
and  buttonholes  would  be  more  decora¬ 
tive,  perhaps),  four  snaps  around  the 
curve  on  each  side,  and  one  part  way 
down  the  skirt  (shown  in  first  picture). 
Sew  snaps  on  the  detachable  front  first, 
then  try  it  on  and  find  position  for  their 
twins  on  the  dress.  In  this  wav  yon  can 
adjust  the  front  to  suit  your  own  figure. 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  quite  as  enthu¬ 
siastic-  as  I  am,  if  you  will  but  try  it. 

MARIAN  B.  SPENCER. 


Storing  Butter  for  Home  Use 

J.  C.  K.  asked  whether  there  was  any 
known  method  by  which  butter  may  be 
stored  in  the  Summer  so  it  may  be  usable 
during  the  Winter  and  not  become  strong. 
Here  is  a  recipe  we  have  used  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  with  good  results :  Boil  to¬ 
gether  three  gallons  of  wTater,  one-half 
gallon  of  salt,  two  cups  of  brown  sugar, 
two  tablespoons  of  saltpeter.  Boil  three 
hours  (do  not -boil  hard,  but  just  sim¬ 
mer),  and  when  cool  strain  into  a  large 
stone  jar.  As  the  butter  is  made,  wrap 
it  in  butter  paper  and  clean  cloths,  in 
1-lb.  packages.  Sink  butter  into  prepara¬ 
tion  by  weight.  Butter  treated  in  this 
way  will  keep  absolutely  fresh  and  retain 
its  sweet  flavor  for  12  months. 

MRS.  O.  W.  H. 


Keeping  Juice  in  Fruit  Pies 

Many  times  I  have  seen  reference  made 
to  binding  the  edges  of  fruit  pies  with 
cloth  to  prevent  the  juice  from  running 
out.  My  fruit  pies  never  “run  out.”  The 
following  is  my  way  with  fruit  pies  : 

Whenever  one  of  my  pies  has  “run 
out”  between  rhe  edges  there  has  always 
been  a  bit  of  the  under  crust  adhering  to 
the  edge  of  the  baking  plate,  the  rest  of 
the  edge  of  the  crust  being,  through  bak¬ 
ing,  lifted  cleanly  from  the  plate.  This 
adherence  naturally  pulled  the  under 
crust  from  the  upper,  leaving  an  aperture 
through  which  the  juice,  as  we  all  know 
the  best  part  of  our  pie,  escaped.  Since 
observing  this  fact  I  have  proceeded  in 
putting  my  pies  together  in  this  way  : 

I  line  the  baking  plate,  preferably  of 
tin,  with  crust,  trim  the  edge,  fill  with 
fruit  and  the  right  amount  of  sugar,  and 
then  moisten  the  edge  with  cold  water. 
Then  I  place  the  upper  crust  over  all,  cut 
gashes  in  the  center,  and  press  firmly 
once  around  with  my  thumb,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  trim  the  edge  even  with  the 
plate.  So  far  I  believe  this  to  be  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  most  cooks  in  making  pies.  It 
is,  however,  the  next  step  which  does 
away  with  the  “cloth  binding.”  Take  a 
thin-bladed  knife  and  insert  between  the 
edges  of  the  pie  and  the  plate,  and  far 
enough  in  to  pass  under  the  part  pressed 
by  the  thumb,  being  carful  not  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  under  crust,  then  working 
around  the  plate,  gently  raise  the  crust 
and  roll  upwards  until,  instead  of  lying 
flat  to  the  jdate,  it  stands  up  and  away 
from  it  all  around.  Success  depends  on 
raising  every  bit  of  crust  that  has  been 
pressed  by  the  thumb,  and  not  allowing 


drop  to  the  bottom  and  drown.  I  have 
often  destroyed  more  than  one  quart  un¬ 
der  each  tree.  I  put  out  eight  or  10  bot¬ 
tles  early  in  the  Spring,  and  in  that  way 
I  do  not  have  to  fight  the  flies  in  the 
house  all  Summer.  m.  h.  C. 


A  Country  Book  Club 

For  the  past  15  years  the  dwellers  of 
this  small  village  and  the  nearby  farms 
have  had  a  book  club,  which  has  been 
very  successful  in  both  a  social  and  edu¬ 
cational  way.  In  the  beginning  it  was 
started  for  the  purpose  of  having  new 
books  of  fiction  to  read.  The  rules  were 
that  each  member  was  to  put  a  book  of 
new  fiction  in  the  club  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  We  have  averaged  about  35 
members,  meeting  every  two  weeks  at 
the  different  homes,  where  the  books  were 
exchanged. 

The  following  officers  are  elected  an¬ 
nually  :  President,  vice-president,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  librarian  and  literary  di¬ 
rector.  The  last  named  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  for  in  addition  to  our  book  ex¬ 
change  we  have  at  each  meeting  a  liter¬ 
ary  program,  and  on  the  ability  of  the 
director  rests  much  of  the  success  of  the 
meetings. 

The  first  of  the  year  we  vote  and  de¬ 
cide  what  subject  we  will  study,  and 
ours  have  been  many  and  varied  ;  Amer¬ 
ican  history,  English  history,  American 
authors,  civics,  a  few  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  and  for  three  years  we  took  the 
Mentor  and  used  it  for  our  programs. 
Each  meeting  we  have  roll  call  and  ans¬ 
wer  by  quotations  on  certain  subjects, 
current  events  or  whatever  the  director 
selects  for  that  meeting. 

Dues  of  50  cents  are  paid  each  year. 
Whenever  a  member  is  ill  we  remember 
her  with  flowers  or  a  blossoming  plant. 
Also  showers  of  post  cards  are  sent  to 
members  who  are  ill  at  home  or  in  hos¬ 
pitals. 

Twice  a  year,  or  oftener,  we  entertain 
our  husbands  and  children.  Usually  this 
is  a  picnic  in  Summer,  and  a  supper  and 
party  at  the  village  hall  in  Winter.  If 
space  permitted  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
of  some  of  the  “stunts”  we  have  had.  1 
will  give  just  one.  Each  member  dresses 
or  wears  something  to  represent  the  title 
of  a  book,  and  the  person  guessing  the 
highest  number  is  given  a  prize.  This 
always  takes. 

Some  six  years  ago  a  wealthy  New 
York  woman  who  has  a  Summer  home 
here,  came  into  our  club.  She  saw  that 
we  were  trying  to  fill,  in  a  w-ay,  the  lack 
of  a  library.  She  said.  “Why  not  start  a 
public  library?”  And  then  she  told  us 
how  to  go  about  it,  and  she  gave  us  $100 
for  a  start.  (If  you  wish  to  know  just 
fhat  steps  to  take,  write  to  J.  I.  Wyer, 
Director  of  State  Libraries,  Albany,  N 
Y.)  The  library  -was  started  at  once,  and 
how  proud  we  were  of  those  first  few 
hundred  books!  ^ And  now  after  six  years 
we  have  over  2,500  volumes ;  pretty  good 
for  a  little  village  of  400  people,  isn’t  it? 
And  we  wonder  how  we  ever  lived  with¬ 
out  it. 

But  to  go  back  to  our  book  club  ;  that 
still  goes  on  just  the  same ;  it  fills  a  social 
need,  bringing  together  women  who  would 
seldom  meet  in  any  other  way,  and  many 
are  the  plans  that  have  had  their  incep¬ 
tion  there — war  work  when  needed,  and 
a  helping  hand  in  all  social  service  and 
civic  work.  f  f  v 


The  Vapo  Range  operates  like  a  gas 
range  because  it  bums  gas.  It  has  all  of 
the  conveniences  of  the  gas  stove  and 
all  its  cooking  qualities.  The  marvelous 
Vapo  Burner  converts  the  kerosene  into 
gas  and  bums  it  with  a  hot,  blue  flame 
that  neither  smokes  or  smells.  Turned 
on  at  full  heat,  it  will  operate  from  32 
to  36  hours  on  one  gallon  of  kerosene. 
At  a  simmering  heat,  it  will  burn  from 
50  to  60  hours.  That  is  real  economy. 

Vapo  Bolo  oven  bakes  and 
roasts  like  a  gas  stove 

The  cabinet  types  of  Vapo  Ranges  have 
a  built-in  Bolo  Oven — a  feature  found 
only  on  the  Vapo.  The  adjustable  Bolo 
plate  will  make  the  oven  big  or  little. 
Bolo  means  “Big  or  Little  Oven.”  This 
makes  a  more  intense  heat  because  it  is 
confined  in  a  smaller  space.  You  can  do 
slow  and  fast  baking  at  the  same  time. 
Vapo  is  the  only  oil  stove  oven  thatoffers 
you  this  advantage. 

Vapo  insures  cooking  comfort 

Vapo  construction  includes  many  details 
which  make  for  cooking  comfort.  The 


cooking  top  is  roomy  enough  to  prepare 
a  large  meal  without  crowding.  The 
high  shelf  does  not  interfere  with  use  of 
a  wash  boiler  on  the  top  and  yet  is  not 
out  of  reach.  The  range  is  the  right 
height  to  prevent  back  strain.  Bolo  oven 
doors  drop  to  form  shelves  when  needed. 
The  oil  tank  is  placed  right  for  easy 
filling  and  the  range  sets  flush  against 
the  wall.  A  range  to  treasure  and  be 
proud  of.  Have  your  dealer  show 
you  a  Vapo. 

Use  thecoupon  for  free  booklet 

Vapo  Oil  Ranges,  Heaters  and  Water 
Heaters  are  sold  by  one  high  grade  hard¬ 
ware  or  furniture  dealer  in  nearly  every 
community.  If  your  dealer  has  none  in 
stock.  Write  us,  giving  us  his  name 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

I  THE  VAPO  STOVE  COMPANY  I 
|  R.N.Y.  LIMA,  OHIO.  | 

I  Please  send  me  complete  informa-  I 
|  tion  about  Vapo  Ranges.  | 

I  Name .  | 

j  Address . ’ .  j 

|  Dealer’s  Name .  | 


The  Vapo  Stove  Company,  Lima,  Ohio 


Oil 

Ranges 
Heaters 
Hot  Water 
Heaters 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery  ware,  'cookT 

intfware,  Glassware,  etc.,  shipped  direct  from  factory  to 
consumer.  Write  us  for  partie.  E.  SWASEV  ft  CO..  Portland,  Maine 


FOR  INDIGESTION 


25$  AND  75$  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


<=**■ 


*=  HONEY  SAVING  SUPPLIES 
FOR  THE  AUTOIST 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  LISTS  HUNDREDS 
OF  MONEY  SAVING  ACCESSORIES 
YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 
.  US  JUST  OUT  AND  NUMBER 

TIMES  SQUARE  AUTO  SUPPLYCO.  me 

l'"H  1  ‘.POAOWcy  AT  56<iST  NYC 


imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimimmiiimiiiimm 

USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke _ $3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard’,  Waugh..  1.75 

Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk _  2.40 

Butter  Making,  I’ublow . 90 

Commercial  Poultry,  Roberts .  3!00 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 
Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  3.75 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

For  sale  by 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  IV.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Another  World’s  Record  Broken  by  a 

De  Laval  Milked  Cow 


Golden  Princess  Judith,  a  junior  two-year-old  purebred  Jersey  cow, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Harris  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  has  just  recently 
broken  the  world’s  record  in  her  class  by  producing  10,073  lbs.  of 
milk  and  638.77  lbs.  of  butter-fat  in  305  days.  She  carried  a  calf 
200  days  of  this  period. 

This  remarkable  cow  was  milked  with  a  De  Laval  Milker,  and 
William  L.  Harris,  Jr.,  under  whose  care  the  record  was  made,  says: 

“Judith  responded  well  to  the  machine.  I  also  like 
the  De  Laval  Milker  and  feel  sure  we  could  not  continue 
testing  without  it,  or  keep  a  milking  herd.” 

Many  records  have  now  been  made  by  cows  milked  the  De  Laval 
Way,  and  almost  daily  evidence  is  accumulating  proving  beyond 
question  of  doubt  that  the  De  Laval  Milker,  because  of  its  uniform, 
gentle  and  stimulating  action,  is  better  than  any  other  method  of 
milking,  either  hand  or  machine. 

Cows  milked  with  a  De  Laval  Milker  almost  invariably  produce 
more  milk,  which  in  addition  to  the  great  saving  in  time  and  cleaner 
quality  of  milk  produced,  soon  pays  for  one. 

There  are  now  thousands  in  use.  Sold  on  such  easy  terms  that 
they  will  actually  pay  for  themselves  while  being  used.  See  your 
De  Laval  Agent  or  send  for  complete  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St  61  Beale  Street 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 
Prices  ranfte  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 
size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take  -  Up  Hoop.” 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT' 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


1; 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Writefordescripflve  booklet  l 
CO.  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(.STANDARDIZED) 


and  Metal  Corn  Crib 

THOUSANDS  of  farmers  have  paid 
for  their  farms  on  money  made  by 
storing  their  silage  in  Indiana  Silos. 
More  than  80,000  are  now  in  use.  They 
pay  for  themselves  in  a  short  time  — 
and  build  up  your  soil. 

Save  your  dry  grain  and  mature  corn 
in  an  Indiana  Metal  crib.  Strong¬ 
ly  built,  thoroughly  ventilated — 
it  is  a  permanent  improvement 
on  the  farm.  Write  today  for  our 
special  low  price  early  buyers’ 
proposition.  Just  a  few 


Easy  to  use ;  efficien  t ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


NEWTON’S 


For  Horses, 
Cattle,  Hogs. 


Conditioning,  Worm  Expelling 

Indigestion,  Heaves, 
Colds,  Coughs,  Distem¬ 
per.  Is  your  horse 
afflicted  with 

HEAVES 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost 
$2.50.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  One  can 
at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  A  Veterinary’s  Com¬ 
pound,  in  powder  form.  Given  in  the  feed.  Most 
economical.  Safe  to  use.  65c  and  $1.25  cans. 
At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Complete  Milker 

$123! 


Nothing  to  instaU 


No  Exponso 
No  Bother 

Comes  complete  and 
’  ready  to  use ;  no  m- 
>  stallation.  Simple, 
easy  to  clean.  Costs 
less  and  works  better 
Sjust  because  it  is  so 
very  simple.  Tremen¬ 
dous  improvement  in 
machine  milking. 
Only  $123— think  of  it. 
Special  Offer  —  rock- 
bottom  price  direct. 
30  Days  Free  Trial. 

_  A  special  offer  good 

until  we  have  a  salesman  or  agent  in  the  territory.  No 
C.O.D.— no  deposit.  Easy  Monthly  Payments.  We'll 
make  that  milker  pay  for  itself  every  day  as  it  goes  along 

for  FREE  Book 

Send  for  our  free  book  on  milking.  Tell  us  how  many 
cows  you  have.  Write  today,  while  this  offer  lasts. 

BurtonPage  Co.,  1201  Cortland  St., Dept  A485Chicago,  Ill 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Management  of  Brood  Sows 

I  have  raised  pigs  for  several  years, 
and  have  had  fairly  good  success  until 
the  last  two  seasons.  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  have  cared  for  them.  I  drop  off  on  feed 
one  week  before  farrowing.  I  give  them 
only  warm  clean  water  the  first  day. 
Then  start  with  a  handful  of  wheat  feed, 
gradually  increasing  and  adding  white 
middlings  and  ground  oats,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  sour  milk  for  water,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  one  week  they  are  on  full  feed. 
This  I  find  avoids  milk  fever.  But  the 
little  pigs  do  not  seem  to  plump  up  and 
grow  as  they  ought  to.  and  at  the  age  of 
about  10  days  they  begin  to  come  down 
with  white  scours.  The  sows  do  not 
seem  to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  milk, 
but  apparently  are  well  in  every  way. 

New  York.  L.  L.  J. 

We  think  it  likely  that  some  change  in 
your  method  of  feeding  the  brood  sows 
will  prevent  the  troubles  you  have  ex¬ 
perienced.  In  the  first  place,  let  it  he 
said  that  ground  oats  should  always  be 
screened  to  remove  hulls  before  being  fed 
to  swine.  The  hulls  irritate  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  that 
causes  derangement,  and  in  young  pigs 
helps  to  induce  necrotic  enteritis,  the 


gives  his  sows  corn  instead  of  slop  allows 
one  ear  and  some  warm  water  to  he 
taken  as  soon  as  the  sow  gets  up  from 
farrowing ;  this  is  increased  gradually, 
an  ear  at  a  time,  until  the  sow  is  on  full 
feed.  A  little  lime  is  mixed  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  if  scouring  starts.  When  the 
pigs  are  two  or  three  weeks  old  the  sow 
is  allowed  a  little  tankage.  This  is  in¬ 
creased  gradually  until  she  is  on  full 
tankage  feed,  when  the  pigs  are  about 
four  weeks  old.  At  this  time  the  pigs 
also  begin  to  eat  corn  and  tankage  and 
are  on  full  feed  when  weaned  at  eight 
weeks  old.  Legume  pasture  is  also  nec¬ 
essary  for  full  development,  and  the 
sows  should  have  Alfalfa  hay  when  such 
pasture  is  not  available.  Allow  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  salt,  slaked  lime  and  wood  ashes 
or  steamed  bonemeal.  Avoid  dusty  bed¬ 
ding  and  keep  pigs  out  of  damp  or  wet 
places  or  cold  drafts  when  quite  young. 
Direct  sunlight,  out  of  doors,  is  also  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  development  of 
strong  bony  frames.  Letting  it  pass 
through  glass  before  reaching  the  pigs 


Above  is  a  picture  of  a  three-year-old  Merino  ram.  He  was  three  years  old  April 
12,  1924;  his  three  clips  weighed  81 lbs.  First  clip,  19 14  lbs.,  taken  off  April  7, 
1922;  second  clip,  31  lbs.,  April  8.  1923;  third  clip,  31  lbs.,  April  12,  1924.  A  son 
of  this  ram.  from  a  Merino  ewe,  was  shorn  April  12,  1924,  six  days  before  he  was  a 
year  old.  The  fleece  weighed  22  lbs.  7  oz.  king  wood. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


cause  of  which  is  invasion  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  by  the  filth  germ  Bacillus  necro- 
phorus.  Then  it  may  be  added  that  sour 
milk  may  be  less  suitable  than  sweet 
skim-milk  for  the  brood  sows,  although 
many  feed  it  to  other  pigs  and  say  it  has 
given  them  good  results.  To  prepare  the 
sows  for  farrowing  it  is  imperative  that 
they  be  made  to  take  active  exercise  every 
day  throughout  gestation.  When  snow 
is  deep,  sows  may  be  encouraged  to  take 
exercise  by  scattering  shelled  corn  and 
whole  oats  on  clean  swept  ground  or  a 
big  barn  floor,  and  covering  it  deeply 
with  litter  in  which  the  sow  roots.  One 
experienced  hog  raiser  who  had  similar 
trouble  with  his  little  pigs,  found  that 
where  sows  had  been  fed  on  oats,  tank¬ 
age  and  corn  in  self-feeders  during  the 
first  part  of  gestation,  as  is  the  practice 
in  some  of  the  Western  States,  a  slop 
feed  is  required  to  prevent  the  sow  from 
having  her  milk  “dry  off’’  at  farrowing 
time.  The  slop  feeding  should  be  done 
for  not  less  than  four  weeks  before  far¬ 
rowing.  It  also  keeps  the  bowels  active, 
and  that  makes  farrowing  easier.  Con¬ 
stipation  goes  along  with  self -poisoning 
and  a  tight  condition  which  makes  far¬ 
rowing  difficult  and  pigs  weak.  The 
breeder  referred  to  gives  the  sow  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  dry  tankage  twice  a  day  just  be¬ 
fore  farrowing,  as  that  satisfies  her  crav¬ 
ing  for  animal  food  and  prevents  her 
from  eating  her  pigs.  She  is  prevented 
from  easing  her  afterbirth,  as  doing  this 
tends  to  cause  pigeating.  During  the 
first  24  hours  after  farrowing  the  sow 
may  be  given  plenty  of  clean  cold  water 
to  drink.  This  lessens  feverish  condition. 
The  feed  then  allowed  should  be  a  thin 
slop,  to  encourage  secretion  of  milk.  Feed 
should  be  increased  in  amount  and  rich¬ 
ness  as  soon  as  the  pigs  are  taking  all  of 
it.  Overfeeding  causes  too  heavy  a  flow 
of  milk,  and  the  pigs  tend  to  scour.  Pro¬ 
vide  a  creep  for  the  pigs  and  encourage 
the  pigs  to  eat  a  little  corn  there,  so  there 
will  be  less  danger  from  losses  from  the 
sow  lying  on  the  pigs.  One  feeder  who 


prevents  passage  of  the  ultra-violet  or 
tanning  rays,  which  prevent  rickets  and 
cause  depositing  of  lime  salts  in  the  bones 
and  phosphorus  in  the  blood.  A.  s.  A. 

Certified  Milk  Production 

Where  can  I  get  some  books  dealing 
with  the  production  of  certified  milk, 
pathogenic  bacteria  and  plate  method  of 
getting  bacteria  count?  I  have  a  grade 
Guernsey  cow  that  has  just  freshened, 
this  being  her  second  calf.  She  seems  to 
have  a  mild  attack  of  garget  in  one  quar¬ 
ter.  I  am  applying  three  times  a  day  a 
balm  recommended  for  such  conditions. 
I  rub  her  udder  about  20  minutes  at  each 
application.  Am  I  giving  the  right  treat¬ 
ment?  J.  A. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  communicate 
with  Harry  Winters,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who 
is  Secretary  of  the  National  Certified 
Milk  Producers’  Association,  and  ask 
him  for  such  information  as  this  asso¬ 
ciation  is  giving  dealing  with  the  certified 
milk  problem  and  the  other  items  in 
which  you  are  interested.  The  Univer- 
sity  of  Minnesota  has  been  doing  some 
recent  work  in  this  field,  and  a  communi¬ 
cation  addressed  to  Prof.  C.  H.  Nichols 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  would  likewise  give 
you  the  desired  information. 

The  treatment  to  which  you  have  re¬ 
sorted  for  garget  will  bring  relief.  Re¬ 
duce  the  grain  ration,  feed  a  laxative 
diet,  persuade  the  cow  to  eat  generously 
of  moistened  beet  pulp  and  bran,  and 
deny  her  all  other  concentrates  until  the 
condition  has  been  corrected.  Hot  fo¬ 
mentations  of  a  saline  solution  are  ef¬ 
fective,  and  the  balm  that  you  have 
available  is  a  good  counter  irritant.  De¬ 
stroy  the  contents  of  the  affected  quarter 
in  order  to  avoid  contamination  of  the 
other  cows.  The  condition  will  respond 
to  treatment  of  this  character,  but  do 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  highly 
important  to  reduce  the  grain  ration  dur¬ 
ing  an  attack  of  this  kind.  f.  c.  m. 

Visitor:  “What  small  girls  you  em¬ 
ploy  in  your  dairy!”  Foreman;  “Yes,, 
those  are  our  condensed  milk  maids.” — 
Everybody’s  Magazine. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Figuring  a  Feed  Problem 

What  is  the  most  perfect  ready  mixed 
dairy  ration  for  milk?  I  inclose  analysis 
of  a  feed  recently  recommended  to  us, 
but  we  find  that  our  cows  fall  off  in  milk 
when  we  use  it  alone.  I  can  get  any  kind 
of  feed,  and  my  employer  is  willing  to 
furnish  it,  provided  we  get  the  milk,  as 
he  has  an  excellent  market  at  home  for 
his  entire  output.  We  have  grade  cows, 
Jerseye,  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins. 

Long  Island.  F.  A.  T. 

It  would  be  an  error  in  judgment  for 
us  to  identify  “the  most  perfect  ready- 
mixed  dairy  ration.”  Different  manufac¬ 
turers  would  argue  as  to  just  what  you 
might  mean  by  the  word  “perfect,”  and 
all  of  them  would,  no  doubt,  feel  that 
they  could  qualify  with  a  product  which 
would  meet  your  wishes.  The  only  way 
to  determine  the  value  of  any  proprietary 
feed  is  to  give  it  a  trial  under  your  own 
conditions,  after  satisfying  yourself  that 
it  is  manufactured  by  a  responsible  con¬ 
cern  and  that  it  is  built  up  of  ingre¬ 
dients  of  known  usefulness  and  value. 

There  are  two  groups  of  feed  manufac¬ 
turers  ;  one  group  putting  out  dairy  feeds 
to  merchandise  some  by-product  from  the 
manufacturer  of  cereals  or  other  pro¬ 
ducts  ;  and  the  other  group  buys  all  of 
their  ingredients  and  compounds  them, 
distributing  the  kind  of  feed  which  they 
feel  would  best  serve  the  interest  of  their 
patrons.  Rome  manufacturers  build  a  ra¬ 
tion  for  a  dollar  and  others  build  a  ra- 
tion  for  a  dairy  cow.  There  is  ao  much 
difference  between  mixed  feeds  as  there 
is  between  day  and  night,  and  to  attempt 
to  identify  the  most  perfect  one  would  be 
a  hopeless  task.  Generally  speaking,  the 
low  grade  protein  feeds  carry  more  fiber 
and  more  carbohydrates,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  use  less  care  in  the  selection  of 
ingredients.  Rations  cai*rying  between 
20  and  24  per  cent  of  protein  and  which 
are  built  from  ingredients  of  known  value 
are  the  most  economical  to  purchase  and 
are  need  most  extensively  by  successful 
dairymen. 

A  farmer  who  has  corn,  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  which  have  been  produced  on  his  own 
farm  will  find  many  advantages  in  select¬ 
ing  one  of  the  high-grade  24  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  which  does  not  contain  refuse 
products,  such  as  weed  seed  and  screen¬ 
ings  and,  by  adding  a  given  amount  of 
corn  and  oats  to  this  combination,  can 
bring  it  down  to  a  20  per  cent  basis  to 
meet  his  conditions.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  a  feed  varying  from  17  to  20  per 
cent  of  protein  is  quite  sufficient  where 
grass  is  abundant  and  cows  are  in  good 
flesh. 

With  grade  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins, 
with  the  variety  of  roughage  you  men¬ 
tion  at  hand,  I  should  recommend  the 
following  ration :  150  lbs.  of  oilmeal, 
200  lbs.  gluten  meal,  300  lbs.  hominy,  100 
lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  oats.  This  will  result 
in  a  feed  carrying  about  20  per  cent  of 
protein. 

If  your  cows  give  more  than  40  lbs.  of 
milk  per  day  this  is  not  enough,  and  some 
cottonseed  meal,  say  150  lbs.,  should  be 
added  to  this  combination.  While  the 
cows  are  on  grass  you  can  reduce  some 
of  the  protein  feeds,  increasing  the 
amount  of  hominy.  I  should  take  out  the 
linseed  meal  first  when  the  cows  are  on 
pasture,  for,  being  laxative  in  its  nature, 
it  is  not  as  desirable  as  gluten  meal  or 
cottonseed  through  the  Summer.  For 
Winter  feeding  I  consider  linseed  meal 
invaluable  and  would  not  think  of  choos¬ 
ing  a  ration  which  did  not  carry  from  10 
to  15  per  cent  of  this  product. 


Improving  Milk  Yield 

I  have  a  herd  of  cattle  which  are  about 
half  Guernseys  and  half  Jerseys,  all  pure¬ 
bred,  and  wffiile  our  milk  tests  about  5.20 
per  cent  butter  fat  we  cannot  get  any 
quantity  of  milk  from  our  cows.  We 
feed  them  four  quarts  of  grain  night  and 
morning,  and  four  quarts  at  noon.  Night 
and  morning  we  give  them  all  the  clover 
hay  they  want,  and  at  noon  one-half 
bushel  of  mangel  beets,  cut  up  fine.  The 
grain  we  feed  consists  of  the  following : 
1,000  lbs.  gluten,  300  lbs.  dairy  feed,  300 
lbs.  hominy,  300  lbs.  cake  meal,  300  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  300  lbs.  wheat  bran,  300 
lbs.  clover  leaf,  300  lbs.  ground  oats,  300 
lbs.  cornmeal. 


Will  you  let  me  know  if  our  mixture  of 
feed  is  all  right,  or  if  they  are  not  right 
or  if  there  is  anything  we  could  feed  bet¬ 
ter.  j.  H.  o. 

While  it  is  important  that  variety  shall 
be  present  in  a  ration  intended  for  dairy 
cows,  it  is  not  necessary  to  utilize  as 
many  ingredients  as  you  have  identified. 
Particularly  is  this  unnecessary  during 
the  Summer,  when  the  cows  have  access 
to  either  pasture,  forage  crops,  or  some 
selected  green  feeds.  Two  or  three  of 
the  mixed  feeds  which  you  mention  con¬ 
sist  of  low-grade  materials,  and  I  fancy 
that  the  combination  which  you  have 
been  using  is  not  one  excessively  bulky, 
but  that  it  is  relatively  low  in  protein.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  simplify  your 
combination  during  this  season  of  the 
year  and  that  you  feed  a  ration  carrying 
about  20  per  cent  of  protein  feed.  A 
combination  consisting  of  300  lbs.  of  hom¬ 
iny,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  150  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  150  lbs.  gluten  meal,  150  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  bran,  is  suggested. 
With  cows  out  to  grass  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  simplify  this  combination  still 
further,  using  400  lbs.  corn  or  hominy, 
300  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran. 

If  you  have  gluten  meal  on  hand,  then 
half  the  cottonseed  meal  could  be  replaced 
by  gluten  meal  to  good  advantage.  Usu¬ 
ally  during  the  Summer  cottonseed  meal 
provides  the  most  economical  source  of 
protein,  and  whether  one  selects  gluten 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal  to  supplement 
corn  and  oats  on  pasture  depends  largely 
upon  a  question  of  price. 


The  Milking  Shorthorn 

The  picture  on  first  page  this  week 
shows  a  good  specimen  of  the  milking 
Shorthorn  breed,  the  cow  Bare  Fashion, 
owned  by  II.  E.  Tener,  of  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  here  an 
increasing  interest  in  milking  Short¬ 
horns  because  of  their  dual  purpose  pos¬ 
sibilities.  The  breed  has  long  been  popu¬ 
lar  in  England,  where  it  has  been  highly 
developed  for  milk  and  beef  production. 

A  recent  report  from  the  milking 
Shorthorn  Society  states  that  the  cow 
Melba  15th  of  Darbalara,  owned  by  the 
Scottish-Australian  Investment  Company 
of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  has 
completed  a  300-day  official  record  of  29,- 
755  lbs.  milk,  and  1,395  lbs.  butterfat, 
which  is  believed  to  exceed  the  yearly  fat 
record  of  any  other  breed. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
June  2,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington. 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Haekettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell.  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  :  Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.57% 

No.  3  white  oats . 56% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  . 93% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  . 91% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $25.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  26.40 

Spring  middlings  .  24.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  36.90 

White  hominy  .  35.40 

Yellow  hominy  .  34.90 

Gluten  feed  .  39.90 

Ground  oats  .  41.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains  .  32.40 

Flour  middlings  .  29.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  44.65 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  49.15 

34%  linseed  meal  .  44.60 


GUERNSEYS 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  17. — Vermont  Guernsey  Breeder** 
Association  at  Fair  Grounds,  Rutland. 

Nov.  11-12. — Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  Sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-20.  —  Holsteins.  Allegany- 
Steuben  annual  consignment  sale,  Hor- 
nell.  N.  Y. 

Nov.  20. — Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiikiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Vermont  Guernsey  Breeders 
Association 

Sixth  Annual  Sale 

June  17th — at  Fair  Grounds 

RUTLAND,  VERMONT 

O  Selected  Animals  from 
yj  Federally  Tested  Herds 

imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiimiiiiiiiiii 


SWINE 


■OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS^ 

Offers  for  Sale 

ARCHER  OF  OAKS  FARM  No.  94645- 
Born  July  24.  1923.  Dark  fawn  bull  with  white 
markings,  straight  back  ami  well  grown.  His 
sire  is  a  double  grandson  of  Imp.  King  of  the 
May  and  out  of  a  cow  with  a  record  of  11005  lbs. 
of  milk,  487  lbs.  of  fat.  Has  a  maternal  sister 
with  a  record  of  10705  lbs.  milk  and  554  lbs.  fat 
with  first  calf.  We  will  deliver  this  calf  to  your 
station  for  $150,  express  prepaid.  Why  not 
breed  grade  Guernseys  when  you  cau  secure  a 
bull  of  this  quality  for  such  a  bargain?  Tuber¬ 
culin  tested. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager.  COHASSET,  MASS. 


GUERNSEY  MILK 

is  bringing  10c  and  better  at  the  Farm.  Or¬ 
dinary  milk  around  tic.  It  costs  no  more  to 
keep  Guernseys. 

Get  started  now  with  a  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey  bull. 

We  have  high  producing  healthy  stock, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

ROUGH  WOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w,w,  0/l|RT  MRMS  ??  s  ni  s,  phn,  p, 

CHEDC0  GUERNSEYS 

We  offer  for  sale  atreasonable  prices,  4  Dull  Poluao 
from  3  to  14  months  old.  Their  dams  ^  U3IVBS 
have  milked  from  15  to  20  quarts  per  day  and  are 
now  on  test  or  have  just  completed  test. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

C.  E.  COTTING  44  Slate  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St.,  Ilornell,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  H.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

JERSEYS  A 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  by  Masterman’s  Financier 

who  is  of  the  same  line  of  breeding  as  the  Champion  and 
Grand  Champion  females  at  the  Syracuse  National,  and 
out  of  R.  of  M.  dams.  We  still  have  a  few  bred  cows  and 
heifers  left.  BONO  FA  KM  S  -  Troy,  Pa. 

ForSale  Rj?£eeyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  I).  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

FnrSalp — Iprtpv  Hpifpr  Bred  Jan.  27,  ’24.  Excel- 

roroaie  jersey  neiier  lent  individual.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable.  W.  S.  BERGEK  Perkaeie,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  COWS 

Twenty,  mostly  fresh.  Also  young  stock.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

Christopher  Byrne  Sons  Frlendeville,  Pa. 


[ 


DOGS 


HEKLA  CLEARANCE  SALE 

Largest  Airedale  Kennel  East 

Breeders  of  best  Puppies,  Madison  Square  Garden,  1923- 
1924.  Airedales  bred  by  this  kennel  have  won  over  300 
prizes  past  two  years.  7  months  puppies  past  distemper. 
10  months  females  due  in  season.  Young  stud  dogs. 
All  Stock  Champion  bred  ami  all  priced  #25  each,  to 
make  room  for  show  stock.  None  have  been  trained 
but  are  all  of  good  disposition,  willing  to  learn.  Matrons 
in  whelp  and  show  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

HEKLA  KENNELS  (Registered),  R.  F.D.,  Dover,  N.  J. 


pedigreed  Airedale  Pups.  Males,  Fifteen  Dollars. Satis- 
>  faction  guaranteed.  F.  L.  CROWE,  Stuyvesant,  N.Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


PROTECT  YOUR  FAMILY  AND  PROPERTY 

Address  GREAT  DANE  KENNELS,  Mi, trunk,  NY. 


Buy  a  GreatDane 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  2  months  old 


Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET 


Male,  $6; 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


w 


hlte  Collie  Pup*. 
Chetola  Kennels 


Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  815  up. 

-  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Ulty,  I'a. 


White  Collie PUPP,ES  Thoro“ 


all  white  and  white 
with  sable  markings.  Perfect  beauties. 
Males,  $15;  females,  $10.  Mrs.  W.  C.  BARLOW,  Sugar  Brave,  Pa 


and  Rabbit  Hounds. 
CHAS.  TOTH 


Write  for  prices. 

Henderson,  Maryland 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


JVr  1 1  lx ing  Sh.ortlioms 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,060  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Waigrove  Herd  Washington ville,  N.  Y. 


Far  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook.  N.Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  cross.  6  weeks  old  $5.00,  7  to  8 
weeks  old  $5.50  each.  These  are  all  healthy 
and  weaned,  all  good  feeding  pigs.  I  will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D,  on  approval  up 
to  50  pigs. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

""YllROfiC  Orion  and  .Sensation  Breed- 

, T  „,n*-  Ail  “«es  tar  sale. 
*.  M.  Pattiugtou  &  Sou  Merritield,  N.  Y. 


m  Drift  9rdei's  acceptable  now  for  Spring  Pigs. 
1/UlVUbu  *|dto$2.-».  Excellent  breeding.  Olderstock 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.  0.  Box  IS,  Bradford,  N.y! 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  $6.00  Each 

lliese  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  rust 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  BarrowR. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  ikS.OOeacli.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre- 
luted  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D,  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITES 
_  _  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Durocs,  6  wks.  old,  $4.50  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 
ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

Large  berkshires 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
We  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Datmoor  Berkshires.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win- 
1  ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  Harilielii.  N.f. 

BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boars,  Gilts,  Spring  pigs,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS,  R.  No.  3,  Boonsboro,  Maryland 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

YORKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  CROSS  AND  CHES- 
TER  AND  BERKSHIRE  CROSS. 

All  large,  grow  thy  pig*,  weaned  ami  eating.  Pigs  6 
to  7  weeks  old,  $4.60  each,  and  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5 
each  I  will  crate  and  ship  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  1)  to 
your  approval.  These  pigs  are  bred  to  make  pork  in 
little  time.  No  runts  shipped.  This  is  my  price,  F. 
O.  B.  Woburn,  Mass.  WALTER  LUX 

38B  Salem  $t.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  80 


HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 

Nice  Spring  pigs  and  bred  gilts.  Free  cir¬ 
cular.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM.  Box  R,  Elocrson.  Pe. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  p|CC 
n  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  llvJO 

100  PIGS— 0. 1.  G.,  Chester  White  and  Durocs 

0  weeks  old,  $4.75  ;  8  weeks  old.  $5.50.  All  taught  to 
eat.  Oaks  Hairy  Farm  Wyaluging,  Pa. 

Ria  Tvnp  Pnlanrlo  A  nlue  lot  of  PiKs  for  sale 
1  y  r  Dianas  at  reduced  prices  till  June 

20th.  Also  choice  Boar  Pigs  sired  by  Smooth  Liberator 
No.  511809.  Write  G.  S.  HALL  Farmdalc,  Ohio 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

now  ready  for  shipping,  10  wks.  to  4  mos.  old,  at 
Farmers*  Prices.  Can  be  mated  in  pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  Carefully  bred.  Come  see  our  pigs  and  makn 
your  own  selections.  EDWARD  WALTER.  Box  66R,  West  Chester,  Pa 


GOATS 


For  Sale  F  ine  Grade  Toggenberg 

f)npe  two  years  and  a  half  old,  each  with  twin  kids, 
uuoi>  doe  and  two  kids,  *35.  Three  pair  of  Togg. 
kids,  three  months  old,  *20  a  pair.  Two  yearling 
Togg,  bucks,  *20  apiece.  Two  fresh  does  without 
kids,  *25  apiece.  Three  bred  does,  hornless,  2% 
years  old.  bred  to  pure  buck,  *25  apiece, 

FRED  RITCHEY  Arcade.  N.  Y. 


ANGORA 


OATS 


Long  white  haired  stock.  Bred  from  New  York  city  park 
flock.  25  for  sale.  Apply  BOB  ATWOOD,  Se w  Hartford,  Oonn. 

GOATS  f  Nubians,  TojjgenbergH,  pure 
1  <  hreds  and  high  grades. 

SACRIFICED  I  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Toggenburg  Goats  b,“<i«  an^gr^jet 

Four  milking,  one  dry.  Four  yearlings,  two  kids. 


F.  E.  ADAMS 


Box  42 


Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Pure  Toggenburg  liuek  Kids,  also  does. 
Best  milk  strain.  Dr.  Gordon  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  mu.cii  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  benjamin.  Bane  vt 


Chester  White  Pigs, Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S  H.  NULL  &  SON 


FOR  SALE 

Thirteen  New  Zealand  Rabbits 

perfectly  healthy.  WALTER  L.  MARKER,  Clayton,  Delaware 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
•  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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KERR  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices 


Trade  Mark  Rear. 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Don’t  take  a  chance  on  chicks  of 
unknown  parentage !  Eliminate 
the  uncertainty  and  trouble  of 
hatching  your  own  chicks.  Buy 
Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks.  You  know 
you  are  getting  what  you  want — 
exactly  when  you  want  them. 


Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Lively  Chicks 
come  from  a  long  line  of  heavy 
egg  producers.  They  are  bred 
under  the  supervision  of  our  own 
experts.  They  are  hatched  in 
our  own  incubators— at  our  own 
plants. 


Utility  Prices  Special  Matings  Prices 


White  Leghorns . 

cents 

each 

14 

cents 

each 

Barred  Rocks  . 

12 

it 

it 

17 

R.  I.  Reds . 

.  .  13 

a 

it 

18 

it 

ft 

White  Rocks . 

.16 

tt 

it 

21 

a 

White  Wyandottes  . . 

16 

u 

a 

21 

Send  in  your  order  today.  100 %  delivery,  alive  and 
healthy,  guaranteed.  Ask  for  the  1924  Kerr  Chick  Book 

THE  KERR  CH1CKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  9  Syracuse.  N,  Y.,  Box  No.  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  9  Springfield,  Mass.,  Box  No.  9 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

EGGS-CHICKS 
Stock  Now  Half  Price 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  S.train. 
Records  up  to  325  esgs  a  year.  Prize 
winners  at  National  Shows.  Cham¬ 
pions  at  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  2 1 0  eggs,  made 
^  net  profit  $8.09  per  hen.  Mr.  Carr, 
Indian  Head,  Md„  made  over  $800  profit  h°">  53hen*. 
16  page  Cir.  FREE.  Large  Catalog  Booklet  25  cts. 
J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS— Whit*  Leghorn,  Breeders,  Eggs 
Chicks  at  reduced  prices.  lO-^wks.-old  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  ready  May  10th.  Circular . 

Jules  F.  Francals  Westhampton  Beach.  N.  Y. 

S.C.R.I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

KoBlKuTABM  M»... 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  reducId 

Ungehe'ns^8(iMck8st,r^2Wi>eH\wlnHatcl^'ng*egg^,|sB^m• 

100.  A.  H.  FINGAR,  Suimybrook  Poultry  Farm,  Elizaville.  N  T. 

June  S.  C.  RED  CHICKS  Grow  Fast 

Ituy  from  Vermont  certified  accredited  dark  red  birds. 
Price,  SOc.  From  hatches  June  26  ami  30  300  foi  #*>0 , 

600  for  $5>0.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS.  K10.  Hartland.  Vermont 


H 


ORNINQ'S  BOURBON  REDS  I  Baby  tui  ks  each 

I  LONA  IIOKNINU,  Oweeo,  N.Y.  |  Efcrgs  oOc  each. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Hatching  Eggs  $l8-?0p^hun- 


hundred  in  case  lots. 


.  _ 0  „„  died.  *12  per 

Brookcrest  Farm,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

crnev  Black  Giant  stock.  Hatching  eggs, baby 
chicks.  HLALVELT  -  llolmdel,  ,\.  J. 


Chicks,  #14— 100,  up.  Eggs,  *6- 


Whlte  Wyandotte  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 

31st  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist— it  pays.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Speclili«l,  Manslleld,  O. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
.  everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  V  lute  Kings 
>  a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.Wrlie  forPnces 

AUst«n  Squab  Co.,  allston!civ!ass! 


MAMMOTH  BRONZETURKEYS 

S5  per  12  eggs.  Postpaid,  Prompt  shipment.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  H.  A.  Souder,  Sellers ville.  Pa. 

r~„  p l . „ | .  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Beese,  l»uckg. 

Large  otOCk  Outneaa,  ltuntunu,  Pigeons,  Collies, 

Stock  and  ecrgs.  Catalog.  flO.NEEIt  KAItMS,  Irlford,  1*. 


PEf  DUCKLINGS 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Puick  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKIHS,  blip.  M.T. 


SEAiiaNnDT  r\  1  1‘  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 
MAMMOTH  Ducklings  Bred  right.  Hatched  right.  Shipped 

right.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Hirhor,  L.  I.,  H.  T. 


PEKIN 


M 


ammoth  Pokln  Duck  Hatching  Eggs,  *t_5«  for  12.  90% 

fertility  guaranteed.  D.  Wright  Bayville,  N.  J. 


_  .  n  J  T  I  50«  apiece.  BERTHA  WEHNER 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Lggs  R.  F.  d  n.  z  Pon  Jem*.  n.». 

rr  ,  r  and  Mammoth  Itronze  Turkey 

loulousebeese  Kirs*.  $6perdoz.  Order  from  thisadv. 

H.  II  FUEKI> _ - _ Telford,  Pu. 

uiL-i  ll  J _ _  r  $5  setting.  W  I  K  I,  U  N  1>, 
White  Houdan  Lggs  73s  CbritltrA»e  ,  Schenectady,  N  Y. 

n  T  I  ..  $3.25  for  nine,  postpaid. 

Bronze  I  urkey  tggs  archie  PINKHAM.  North  V»«ittlboro,  Me. 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

For  delivery  after  June  10  and  Julv,  at  *3.50  for  25,  *6.50 
for  50,  *12.00  for  100.  *55.00  for  500,  *100.00  per  1,000  The 
famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  chick  will  please  and 
satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer  of  large  white  eggs 
you  ever  had.  Order  now  with  cash  or  25%  of  order  for 
early  delivery.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  anywhere  East 
of  tiie  Mississippi  ltiver.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  llox  K,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns, 

UilUVd  White  Rocks- 

K.  I.  K  e  d  s 

Big,  sturdy  chicks  bred  for  business  at  12c  for  May ; 
June,  10c.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Hatches 
every  week.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 


300,000  LARGE  HUSKY  BABY 
CHICKS  FOR  1924 

Hatches  due  every  Tuesday.  S.  C.  White 
and  Brown  Leghorn,  10c;  Barred  Hocks, 
14c;  Mixed  Broilers,  8h>c,  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

H0USEW0RTH  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 


H.  C. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  imported  Barron  stock  with  records  of  272  to 
314  eggs.  Extra  large  breeders,  buttermilk  fed. 
Best  grade  chicks  eacli  week  in  June,  only  lOc  and 
8c  each.  Second  mating  !$13  prepaid.  Safe  arri¬ 
val  guaranteed.  R.  T.  EWING 

Importer  and  Breeder  Atlautic,  Pa. 

f  Hlf  KS0F  HEALTHY 
V/  Ill  V,  II  J  FREE-RANGE  STOCK 

S.  C.  Buff  and  W.  Leg.. *9— 10(1.  Barred  Hocks, 
*11— 100.  R.  I.  Hods,  *12— 100.  White  Hocks, 
*18—100.  Lite  Mixt,  *5—100.  Hevy  Mixt,  *9 
— 100.  Sat.  guar,  or  money  refunded.  Circ.  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Boi  2 

-  BABY  CHIC KS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c  ;  B.  P.  Rocks,  11c  :  R.  I. 
Reds,  11c;  Mixed,  7o.  Order  from  adv. 

VALLEY  VIEW  HATCHERY 
C.  I.  BENNER  Box  83  Richfield, Pu. 

CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.  *7  per  100  and  up. 
Hogan  tested.  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns, 
/L)'  )  100 — *8;  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  100— *10; 

“  ‘  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  100— *11.  Reds, 

100— *18.  Broilers,  100 — $?.  100 %  live  delivery 

guaranteed.  We  ship  anywhere  by  Parcel  Post. 
Free  Catalog.  Reference;  Ickesburg  State  Batik. 
Johnson's  Hatchery  Box  40  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

w  v  ^  w  w  S.  C.  Reds,  11c.  B.  P. 
f  ’I  I  If  1  IX  ^  Rocks,  lOe.  S.O.W.Leg- 
IV  horns,  8c,  and  Mixed 

iiVjlVk/  chicks  7c.  These  chicks  are 
all  from  free  range  stock. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

D  A  R  V  Mixed  or  Broilers . $7  per  100 

■  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn .  8  per  100 

CU|  Y  Barred  Rocks .  10  per  100 

n  1  yv  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . .  lO  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100% live  del.  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  paid  to  your  door.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  t'a.  R.  D.  Z 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

OR  1  |  1#  QS,  C.W.  Leghorns,  Sc; 

ll  I  IV  O  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices 

on  500  and  1,000  lota.  100%  guaranteed.  Ail  free-range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.FKYMOYER,  McAlisterville,  t's. 

PULLETS-Pure  Bred  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

10-12-14  and  16  weeks  old.  Also  ready-to-lay  Free- 
Range  birds  from  selected  breeders.  Priced,  S*1 
and  up,  according  to  age.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

EIGHT-WEEK  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  trlve  our  WORD  that  every  BIRD 
Will  SATISFY  the  most  critical  EYE. 

Delivery  each  week  after  May  1st.  *1.15  eacii;  *100  per  100. 
Illust’d  Catalog.  JUSTA  P0ULTRT  FARM.  Bo>  R,  Southampton,  N.Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 8  owk" 

pullets,  May,  June,  July  delivery,  iM.l*>  each,  in  lots  of 
100,  #1  each.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

PULLETS-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  (^e'fflpririmtehfd1 

CHAS.  IT.  CREGO  Claverack,  N.Y. 

T.innr^klnl/o  at  Reduced  Prices.  White  and  Brown 
JUneUiniCKS  Leghorns,  80  ;  Reds,  lOe  ;  Broilers.  5c, 
Postpaid  Frank  ltluni.  New  Washington,  Ohio 

For  Sale— White  Leghorn  Pullets.  10  weeks  old,  $t 
apiece.  William  Major  -  Solesbury,  Pa. 

"•‘.fTW.  Leghorn  Chickens  ?SSS3~£SSS: 


The  Henyard 


Blood  Clots  in  Eggs;  Feeding  Chicks; 

Sprouting  Oats 

1.  I  have  been  feeding  Leghorn  Lens 
heavily  for  eggs  all  Winter,  and  they 
have  produced  around  80  per  cent  up  un¬ 
til  six  weeks  ago,  but  I  got  scared  and 
cut  down  their  feed  until  I  am  now  get¬ 
ting  40  per  cent.  Some  of  them  are  lay¬ 
ing  eggs  with  a  lot  of  blood  in  them,  and 
I  have  been  told  this  is  caused  by  rup¬ 
ture,  the  result  of  their  producing  too 
heavily.  I  also  had  trouble  with  some  of 
them  bleeding  at  the  vent,  so  .serious  that 
they  would  die  in  two  days,  but  since 
cutting  down  the  feed  I  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  more  trouble  of  this  kind.  2. 
I  have  had  a  little  trouble  this  year  also 
with  my  baby  chicks ;  they  were  doing 
well  for  the  first  week,  but  I  started 
keeping  feed  before  them  all  the  time 
after  this  time  (one  week)  and  they 
would  have  a  big  crop,  but  on  feeling 
same  and  holding  chick  upside  down  and 
pressing  crop  at  the  same  time,  a  bunch 
of  water  would  come  out  of  their  mouths, 
and  those  affected  would  die.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  was  the  trouble  with  these 
chicks?  On  cleaning  coal  ashes  out  of 
brooder  stove  the  young  chicks  seem  to 
fight  one  another  to  get  some  of  these 
ashes.  Will  these  ashes  do  young  chicks 
any  harm,  as  they  seem  crazy  after  them? 
3.  On  sprouting  oats,  how  many  times 
can  the  sprouts  be  cut  back  before  the 
oats  should  be  thrown  out  to  old  hens? 
If  the  oats  are  too  wet  it  causes  mildew, 
which  I  am  „  afraid  to  feed  to  chicks. 
Should  oats  be  soaked  for  any  length  of 
time  in  hot  or  cold  water  before  putting 
in  sprouter?  W.  s.  N. 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 

1.  I  think  that  most  poultr.vmen  would 
be  frightened  if  they  got  an  80  per  cent 
egg  yield  through  the  Winter,  but  per¬ 
haps  you  cut  down  your  ration  too  rad¬ 
ically.  Blood  -in  eggs  is  caused  by  the 
rupture  of  some  small  blood  vessel  of  the 
ovary  or  oviduct  and  the  inclusion  of 
the  small  clot  of  blood  within  the  shell  as 
the  egg  is  formed.  Heavy  feeding  may  or 
may  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it ; 
probably,  however,  it  has  something  to  do 
with  disorders  of  the  oviduct,  shown  by 
inflammation,  bleeding  and  perhaps  ever¬ 
sion. 

2.  Give  the  little  chicks  less  mash  and 
more  hard  grain  ;  keep  sour  skim  or  but¬ 
termilk  before  them  also.  Diluted  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  is  excellent  where  skim- 
milk  is  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity.  Add  tender  green  stuff  also  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  a  lot  of  trouble  to  keep 
little  chicks  out  of  the  ash  pit  when  car¬ 
ing  for  a  brooder  stove,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  they  will  eat  enough  of  the 
ashes  to  do  them  any  harm.  Probably 
more  curiosity  than  hunger  involved. 

3.  Sprouted  oats  are  usually  fed  oats 
and  all ;  I  do  not  know  how  many  times 
the  sprouts  can  be  cut  off  for  little 
chicks ;  they  should  be  cut  up  for  baby 
chicks.  Oats  may  be  kept  from  molding 
by  adding  a  teaspoon  of  formalin  to  each 
six  quarts  of  water  used  in  wetting  them 
before  placing  in  trays.  Use  lukewarm 
water  and  soak  over  night,  then  keep 
them  thoroughly  moistened  and  in  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  warm  and  light  place  to  make 
them  sprout  quickly.  If  necessary  to 
prevent  molds  from  forming,  disinfect 
trays  after  emptying  with  a  5  per  cent 
solution  of  formalin,  as  well  as  using  it 
in  the  water  in  which  the  oats  are  soaked, 
as  suggested.  Slow  sprouting,  from  too 
little  moisture  and  heat,  favor  molding. 

M.  B.  D. 


Trouble  from  Spoiled  Food 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 

with  my  hens?  I  have  about  25.  I  have 
lost  a  number  of  them  ;  sickness  seems  to 
come  on  suddenly.  Some  get  lame,  others 
go  with  their  heads  on  one  side ;  most 
all  go  blind.  The  tops  of  their  combs  turn 
white ;  inside  the  mouth  seems  to  be  of 
a  bluish  color.  They  lay  till  they  get 
sick  and  they  sing  all  the  time,  but  droop 
around  some  go  sideways ;  some  act 
crazy.  I  am  feeding  scratch  feed  and 
dry  'mash.  Last  Fall  we  got  some  field 
corn  for  our  hogs  that  was  old  and  moldy 
and  the  hens  could  get- to.it  and  eat  all 
they  wanted.  Do  you  think  that  could 
do  '  any  hurt?  I  thought  it  might  be 
worms,  so  treated  them  for  worms,  but 
they  do  not  seem  much  better,  mr.  f.  j. 

Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

Corn  eaten  last  Fall  could  hardly  af¬ 
fect  the  hens  now,  but  some  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  that  you  describe  indicate  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  spoiled  food  of  some  kind  and.  if 
the  fowls  are  still  getting  this  moldy 
corn,  the  trouble  is  very  likely  due  to 
that.  See  to  it  also  that  they  cannot  find 
any  other  decayed  or  moldy  food  about 


the  premises,  carcasses  of  dead  animals 
or  other  poisonous  material.  It  would 
probably  be  a  good  thing  to  administer 
a  physic  to  these  hens  and  Epsom  salts, 
in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  to  each  100 
hens,  may  be  dissolved  in  what  drinking 
water  the  flock  will  consume  during  the 
day,  all  other  drink  being  withheld,  or 
the  same  amount  may  be  dissolved  in  a 
little  water  and  made  into  a  moist  mash 
that  is  so  fed  that  each  bird  will  get  its 
share.  M.  b.  d. 


Roup  and  Chicken  Pox 

I  have  275  White  Leghorn  pullets.  An 
eye  disease  has  broken  out  among  them. 
I  separated  the  sick  birds  front-  the  heal¬ 
thy,  but  every  day  I  take  two  or  three 
out  from  the  flock.  Generally  only  one 
eye  is  affected;  it  starts  with  a  watery 
discharge  and  gradually  gets  sore.  Some 
of  them  recovered,  but  I  had  to  kill  five, 
their  eyes  being  so  sore  and  swollen.  The 
rest  do  not  seem  to  get  any  better.  I  take 
care  of  them  as  best  I  can.  I  wash  the 
eye  with  boric  acid,  rather  strong.  Do 
you  know  of  a  better  remedy?  What  can 
I  do  for  them?  Also,  some  of  those  that 
have  sore  eyes  have  warts,  so  they  seem 
to  me,  for  they  are  hard,  round  sores. 
Some  of  the  healthy  also  have  these  sores. 
They  have  them  at  the  base  of  the  beak, 
some  on  the  crest  and  wattles,  some 
around  the  eyes.  I  paint  these  with 
iodine.  At  first  I  thought  it  to  be  chick¬ 
en  pox,  but  the  birds  are  lively,  have  a 
good  appetite,  and  always  about,  and  lay. 
I  paint  the  sores  with  idoine.  Is  it 
right?  Will  it  be  good  to  put  an  antisep¬ 
tic  in  the  drinking  water,  if  so,  what  can 
I  use?  I  have  used,  until  now,  carbolic 
acid,  10  drops  to  a  quart  of  water. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.  j.  g. 

These  birds  have  roup,  with  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  chicken  pox,  both  of  these  dis¬ 
eases,  together  with  contagious  catarrh 
and  diphtheria,  being  now  considered  by 
some  investigators  as  having  a  common 
cause  and  being  only  different  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  same  disease.  As  to  treat¬ 
ment,  I  could  tell  you  of  at  least  a  dozen 
different  methods,  each  of  them  sworn  to 
as  unquestionably  effectual  by  its  advo¬ 
cates,  and  none  of  them  sufficiently  ef¬ 
fective  to  have  attained  any  standing  in 
general  practice.  You  have  been  giving 
good  treatment ;  you  may  vary  it  by  dip¬ 
ping  the  affected  birds’  heads  for  a  few 
seconds  in  much  stronger  antiseptics  than 
boric  acid,  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  creo- 
lin,  for  example,  or  you  may  spray  the 
flock  with  such  solutions  as  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  that  purpose,  or  you  may 
fumigate  it  with  “medicated”  smoke,  or 
you  may  vaccinate  -the  flock,  sick  and 
well,  with  the  vaccines  prepared  for  that 
purpose.  Personally  I  do  not  know  of 
any  cure  for  roup,  though  I  am  bombard¬ 
ed  by  “sure  cures,”  the  advocates  of 
which  have  tried  them  out  and  found  by 
actual  experience  that  they  will  save  the 
balance  of  a  flock  after  half  or  more  have 
died  of  roup  in  its  most  malignant  form. 
Strange  that  these  sure  cures  do  not 
prove  sufficiently  effectual  in  continued 
use  to  gain  a  place  in  practice  that  other 
remedies  for  disease  hold.  Personally,  I 
am  getting  sick  and  disgusted  with  trying 
to  tell  people  how  to  cure  roup — I  don’t 
know.  M.  b.  B. 


Catarrh  of  Crop 

I  have  one  flock  of  chicks  about  six 
weeks  old.  They  did  well  for  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  they  com¬ 
menced  to  look  very  droopy.  Soon  I  be¬ 
gan  to  find  dead  ones.  I  notice  they 
have  a  craving  for  water  and  upon  catch¬ 
ing  them  and  holding  them  head  down¬ 
ward  they  throw  up  a  shiny  watery  stuff. 
I  feed  them  starting  feed  and  a  little 
scratch  grain.  I  have  never  had  this  ex¬ 
perience  before.  I  also  keep  the  brooder 
cleaned  and  disinfected  every  week,  and 
the  chicks  have  a  good  range  of  new 
ground  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough. 

Milford,  Mass.  L.  V.  s. 

These  chicks  seem  to  be  affected  with 
catarrh  of  the  crop,  in  which  disease 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  sour,  slimy 
fluid,  which  may  run  from  the  mouth 
when  the  bird  is  held  head  downward. 
This  trouble  may  accompany  some  in¬ 
fectious  disease  or  be  the  result  of  im¬ 
proper  feeding.  I  can  only  .suggest  that 
you  look  carefully  after  the  quality  of 
rhe  food  given  and  hold  an  autopsy  upon 
one  of  the  dead  chicks  to  find  any  dis¬ 
coverable  evidence  of  other  disease.  Keep¬ 
ing  the  chicks  without  solid  food  for  a 
day  or  two,  giving  only  sour  milk,  may 
heip.  The  droopiness  mentioned  may,  of 
course,  accompany  any  weakening  disease 
and  is  not,  in  itself,  a  symptom  of  any 
particular  one.  M.  b.  d. 
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Sour  Crop 

I  have  a  year-old  Barred  Bock  hen, 
whose  crop  is  like  a  balloon  and  full  of 
water.  By  turning  her  upside  down  and 
squeezing  the  crop,  the  water  conies  out 
of  her  mouth  in  a  stream  and  the  odor 
is  very  foul.  She  eats  very  little ;  her 
comb  is  red,  but  she  walks  around  in  a 
droopy  state,  and  then  sits  in  a  secluded 
place  all  puffed  up.  She  is  away  from 
the  flock,  but  have  noticed  another  act¬ 
ing  just  like  her.  h.  s.  w. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

This  trouble  is  called  “sour  crop'*  and 
is  a  form  of  indigestion  resulting  from 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  crop, 
either  alone  or  as  an  accompaniment  of 
some  other  disease.  The  crop  may  be 
emptied  as  you  describe  and  a  little  soda 
in  water  given  to  correct  the  acidity,  the 
bird  being  afterward  lightly  fed  until  re¬ 
covery.  If  the  sour  crop  is  but  an  ac- 
compaying  symptom  of  some  serious  in¬ 
ternal  disease,  there  is,  of  course,  little 
that  can  be  done  for  it.  Indigestible  or 
unfit  food  may  be  the  cause  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  should  be  a  matter  for  investi¬ 
gation  if  a  number  of  fowls  in  the  flock 
are  affected.  m.  b.  d. 


help  harden  the  droppings?  Have  been 
mixing  black  pepper  with  the  oat  flake. 

New  York.  i.  g. 

Hardening  the  droppings  isn’t  curing 
the  trouble;  if  it.  were  possible  to  do  it, 
it  would  simply  be  removing  a  symptom 
of  disease  without  removing  the  disease. 
From  what  yon  say,  I  judge  that  your 
chicks  have  bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  a 
disease  transmitted  to  them  from  infected 
mothers,  through  the  eggs,  or  acquired  by 
contact  with  other  sick  chicks  or  infected 
surroundings.  There  is  no  cure  for  this 
disease,  it  usually  shows  itself  by  a  diar¬ 
rhoea  within  two  or  three  days  of  hatch¬ 
ing  and  steady  loss  of  the  infected  chicks 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  until  the  badly 
diseased  ones  die.  Some  recover  to  be¬ 
come  carriers  and  again  transmit  the 
trouble  to  their  progeny.  Not  all  white 
diarrhoeas  are  bacillary  white  diarrhoeas, 
but  the  time  of  attack  and  progress  sug¬ 
gest  this  most  destructive  of  young  chick 
diseases  in  your  case.  Remedy :  hatch 
only  from  disease  free  stock  and  prevent 
infection  from  contact.  There  is  no 
°ther.  M.  B.  D. 


Substitutes  for  Beef  Scrap 

To  substitute  for  100  lbs.  of  beef  scrap, 
what  amount  of  dried  whole  milk,  pow¬ 
dered  buttermilk,  skim-milk,  milk  albu¬ 
min,  whey,  semi-solid  milk,  sweet  or  sour 
milk  should  be  used?  r.  s.  v. 

The  dry  or  powdered  milks  may  be 
substituted  in  equal  quantity  for  the 
meat  scrap  in  the  laying  or  growing 
mash ;  12  to  14  quarts  of  skim-milk  or 
buttermilk  per  100  fowls  daily  will  re¬ 
place  meat  in  a  laying  mash ;  young 
chicks  should  have  all  that  they  will 
consume  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Semi-solid  buttermilk  is  diluted,  one  part 
to  seven  of  water,  to  bring  it  back  to 
the  consistency  of  fresh  buttermilk.  Whey 
contains  much  more  water  than  skim- 
milk  and  has  less  than  half  its  feeding 
value.  It  is  assumed  that  by  asking 
what  amounts  of  the  various  forms  of 
milk  products  should  be  used  in  place 
of  meat  scrap  you  refer  to  the  feeding 
of  poultry.  Values  of  these  products 
vary  with  different  classes  of  animals, 
and  values  vary  also  with  kinds  and 
amounts  of  supplementary  foods  used. 
Whole  sweet  milk  is  not  often  used  in 
animal  feeding,  except  for  limited  per¬ 
iods.  It  does  not  belong  in  the  same 
class  of  high  protein  foods  represented 
by  meat  scrap  or  skim-milk.  m.  b.  d. 


Sitting  Turkeys  Leave  Nests 

My  turkey  hens  quit  the  nest  when 
setting  or  rather  come  off  and  their  legs 
were  too  weak  to  get  back.  They  had 
been  setting  about  three  weeks.  I  had 
six  hens  set  side  by  side  in  my  setting 
pen  ;  four  of  them  quit  setting.  Two  re¬ 
maining  are  about  dead ;  I  fed  them 
every  day  on  whole  corn  and  kept  water 
in  the  pen,  also  plenty  of  grit.  I  had 
some  the  year  before  last  that  had  black¬ 
head  and  quit  the  nest,  but  these  hens  do 
not  have  blackhead.  mrs.  j.  a. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  reason 
for  these  turkey  hens  leaving  their  nests, 
but  wonder  if  they  have  not  been  an¬ 
noyed  and  weakened  by  lice,  mites  or 
other  vermin.  I  would  suggest  a  careful 
examination  of  the  nests  and  surround¬ 
ings  for  the  presence  of  red  mites  that 
hide  in  cracks  about  the  nests  during  the 
day  and  feed  upon  the  blood  of  the  sit¬ 
ring  birds  at  night.  These  sometimes 
drive  sitting  hens  from  their  nests,  or 
even  weaken  and  finally  kill  them.  An 
application  of  oil  of  any  kind,  kerosene 
or  old  engine  oil,  or  any  other  kind  to 
all  the  places  where  these  mites  may 
hides  will  destroy  them,  but  thorough 
work  is  necessary.  A  good  insect  pow¬ 
der  may  be  applied  to  the  sitting  turkeys, 
if  body  lice  are  suspected,  but  mites  are 
more  serious  enemies  of  the  fowls. 

M.  B.  D. 


Fatal  Disease  in  Chicks 

I  have  bought  600  chicks  which  are  a 
little  over  five  weeks  old.  These  chicks 
seemed  to  be  healthy  at  first,  but  in  the 
last  10  days  I  have  lost  a  considerable 
number  owing  to  a  certain  disease.  This 
disease  affects  them  at  first  by  making 
them  seem  to  be  sluggish  and  sleepy, 
closing  their  eyes  and  running  into 
things.  Several  days  after  a  chick  has 
been  attacked  by  this  disease  it  becomes 
blind,  its  eyes  water  and  eyelids  swell 
and  finally  dies.  Others  will  stop  eating 
and  seem  to  starve  themselves  to  death. 
I  have  had  this  trouble,  so  I  believe, 
with  my  hens.  Hens  eyes  swell  and  they 
will  not  eat.  If  you  have  a  remedy 
will  you  send  it  as  soon  as  possible? 

Virginia.  l.  g.  e. 

Any  disease  will,  of  course,  make 
chicks  appear  weak  and  sluggish  as  it 
advances,  but  there  are  at  least  three 
common  ones  among  little  chicks  that 
present  much  the  same  symptoms  to  or¬ 
dinary  observation  and  which  can  be  dif¬ 
ferentiated  only  by  expert  examination. 
Bacillary  white  diarrhoea  is  one,  and 
this  is  acquired  from  contact  or  through 
the  egg  from  which  the  chick  is  hatched. 
It  usually  appears  withing  three  or  four 
days  from  hatching  and  lasts  for  three 
or  four  weeks.  Coccidiosis  is  another, 
with  much  the  same  gross  appearance 
but  ordinarily  making  itself  evident  after 
three  or  four  weeks  of  age.  Chicks  then 
show  some  diarrhoea,  lose  strength,  be¬ 
come  l’ought  in  plumage,  lose  appetite, 
huddle  near  the  source  of  heat,  and  final¬ 
ly  die.  In  this  disease  an  examination  of 
the  intestines  will  show  enlarged  and 
perhaps  inflamed  blind  guts,  or  caeca, 
filled  with  a  cheesy  mass.  The  liver  may 
also  show  yellowish  spots.  I  suspect  that 
this  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  your 
case.  _  As  the  disease  is  caused  by  picking 
up  with  food  and  water  the  microscopical 
organism  that  is  responsible  for  it,  the 
remedy  is  the  use  only  of  new  ground 
that  has  not  become  badly  infected  by 
long  use  _  as  a  poultry  run.  Birds  and 
small  animals  also  carry  the  organism. 
After  the  chicks  show  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  I  know  of  no  cure.  Aspergil¬ 
losis,  or  brooder  pneumonia,  is  the  third 
disease  spoken  of.  but  it  is  less  common 
than  those  already  mentioned.  M.  b.  d. 


Dwindling  Bees 

In  the  Winter  of  1922-23  I  had  16 
colonies  of  bees.  In  April  I  set  them  out 
in  the  yard.  Soon  some  were  not  flying 
very  strongly  so  I  wrent  and  looked. 
There  were  no  bees ;  their  comb  clean, 
plenty  of  honey,  no  bad  odor.  What  be¬ 
came  of  the  bees?  I  lost  seven  colonies 
last  Spring,  and  two  this  Spring. 

Waynesfield,  Ohio.  o.  g.  s. 

This  looks  like  a  case  of  what  is  known 
among  beemen  as  Spring  dwindle,  and 
seems  far  more  liable  to  appear  among 
bees  that  have  been  wintered  in  the  cel¬ 
lar,  than  those  that  have  been  packed  and 
left  on  their  Summer  stand.  The  bees 
seem  to  get  discouraged  waiting  for 
Spring  to  arrive,  and  gradually  desert 
the  hive  as  soon  as  new  pollen  and  honey 
begin  to  come  in,  this  will  disappear,  un¬ 
less  they  are  too  much  weakened  before 
it  comes. 

If  the  bees  are  quiet  and  appear  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  cellar  it  is  best  to  leave 
them  in  until  there  is  some  source  of 
honey  if  possible.  In  this  locality  it  is 
at  the  opening  of  soft  maple  that  we  take 
them  out.  Also  as  a  preventive  measure 
be  sure  that  every  hive  has  a  young 
queen,  and  hence  plenty  of  young  bees 
when  they  go  into  Winter  quarters,  as 
the  young  bees  of  September  are  the  ones 
that  go  through  the  Winter,  and  largely 
determine  the  wintering.  g.  w.  b. 


Double-yolked  Eggs 

What  makes  a  hen  lay  a  double-yoke 
egg?  w.  h. 

Felton,  Del. 

Double  yolk  eggs  are  formed  when  two 
ova  or  yolks  break  loose  from  the 
cluster  in  the  ovary  sufficiently  near  to¬ 
gether  in  point  of  time  to  pass  down  the 
oviduct  and  be  enclosed  in  the  white  and 
the  shell  as  one.  As  these  ova  are  con¬ 
tinually  ripening  and  dropping  into  the 
oviduct  during  the  laying  season,  it  is 
not  strange  that,  at  times,  two  should 
ripen  together.  It  is  a  stranger  thing, 
perhaps,  that  it  does  not  occur  oftener. 

M.  B.  D. 


Bowel  Trouble  in  Chicks 

Have  been  losing  my  young  chicks 
from  some  kind  of  bowel  trouble.  After 
a  couple  of  days  old  they  show  signs  of 
it,  and  then  just  die  off,  and  each  day 
more  seem  to  start.  I  am  feeding  thick 
sour-milk,  oat  flake  and  water  with  white 
diarrhoea  tablets  dissolved  in  it.  Is  there 
anything  I  could  mix  with  their  feed  to 


Ailing  Chicks 

_  Will  it  do  any  harm  to  little  chicks  to 
give  them  all  the  sour-milk  they  will  eat? 
What  is  the  cause  of  them  becoming 
blind,  and  having  bowel  trouble.  We 
never  had  either  trouble  before.  I  bought 
50  White  Wyandottes,  day-old-chicks, 
seemed  all  right  and  smart  when  they 
first  came.  After  a  few  days  some  had 
their  eyes  closed,  and  some  had  bowel 
trouble.  The  discharge  is  strong  and 
white.  I  also  got  50  Barred  Rocks ; 
have  not  had  any  trouble  to  speak  of 
with  them.  mrs.  a.  l.  n. 

One  of  the  best  preventives  of  diar- 
rhoeal  troubles  in  little  chicks  is  giving 
them  all  the  sour  skim-milk  or  butter¬ 
milk  from  the  start  that  they  will  eat. 
This  will  not  prevent  true  white  diar¬ 
rhoea,  caused  by  the  germs  of  that  di¬ 
sease,  however,  and  it  alone  will  not 
make  up  for  improper  feeding,  brooding, 
etc.,  possible  causes,  of  other  diarrhoeas 
than  that  caused  by  white  diarrhoea 
germs.  Any  diarrhoeal  discharge  may  be 
white,  so  the  color  has  little  significance, 
but  true  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  begins 
early,  within  the  first  few  days  from 
hatching  and  kills  the  most  of  its  vic¬ 
tims  within  the  first  three  weeks.  Other 
“white  diarrhoeas,”  such  as  the  one 
caused  by  coccidiosis,  is  more  likely  to 
show  itself  at  a  much  later  period  in  the 
chick’s  life,  after  several  weeks.  Bacil¬ 
lary  white  diarrhoea  must  be  avoided  by 
hatching  only  from  disease  free  stock  and 
by  preventing  infection  by  contact  with 
other  sick  chicks,  their  droppings,  etc. 
Other  diarrhoeas  must  be  prevented  by 
proper  feeding,  the  avoidance  of  over¬ 
heating  or  chilling  in  brooders  and  gen¬ 
eral  good  care.  m.  b.  d. 


Distended  Crop;  Feeding  Questions 

1.  Is  oatmeal  or  rolled  oats  a  good  feed 
for  young  turkeys?  I  have  fed  some  to 
my  little  ones  and  now  have  a  turkey 
with  something  in  its  crop  that  does  not 
seem  to  digest.  It  is  soft,  so  wondered 
if  it  could  be  fermented  food.  I  have 
read  about  washing  out  their  crop,  but 
do  not  know  how  it  is  done.  2.  Can  you 
give  me  directions  for  feeding  buttermilk 
mash  for  chicks.  Would  it  be  good  for 
little  turkeys  to  start  them  growing? 

Pike  Co.,  Pa.  mrs.  g.  b.  g. 

A  distended  crop  may  sometimes  be 
emptied  by  giving  warm  water  or  oil  by 
the  mouth,  and  then  gently  manipulating 
and  massaging  the  crop  to  soften  and 
break  up  any  hardened  mass  there.  In 
“sour  crop,”  a  form  of  indigestion,  the 
crop  may  be  distended  and  filled  with 
sour  liquid  without  being  obstructed.  A 
little  soda  in  water  may  be  given  and 
the  bird  held  head  downward  to  empty 
the  crop  by  above  described  manipula¬ 
tion. 

Any  mash  is  best  given  to  chicks  dry, 
beginning  after  they  are  at  least  several 
days  old.  It  may  be  fed  in  shallow 
boxes,  protected  by  a  square  of  “hard¬ 
ware  cloth”  cut  to  fit  loosely  inside  of 
the  box  and  laid  directly  upon  the  feed. 
The  chicks  will  eat  from  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  wires  and  cannot  scratch  the  mash 
out  of  the  box.  A  buttermilk  mash  is 
simply  a  mash  containing  dried  butter¬ 
milk  in  greater  or  less  quantity  and  is 
fed  as  any  other  dry  mash  would  be. 
M/asbes  may,  of  course,  be  fed  after 
moistening  but  there  is  less  likelihood  of 
bowel  trouble  if  they  are  fed  dry. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  feeding 
chick  mashes  to  young  poults,  but 
should  rather  stick  to  dry  hard  cracked 
grains,  sour-milk  or  clabbered  milk  and 
tender  green  stuff.  Any  food  with  which 
a  poult  may  easily  fill  its  digestive  or¬ 
gans  encourages  the  presence  and  de¬ 
structive  action  of  the  organisms  of 
blackheads.  m.  b.  d. 
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IfPcfells  facta,  contains  evi^^ 
m*  done©  to  enable  every  farmer  « 

^*5  to  Bottle  silo  problemn,  why  mod-  ^ 
ern  farming  demands  It— what  farmers  , 
kwant  in  silos— what  makes  permanent  s 
silo— what  silo  engineers  have  found—  . 
,How  cement  and  tile  silos  compare  with  ■ 
others--most  important  of  all--thisl 
i par  truthful— fearless-important  book  ofl 
8r  facts  describes.  1 


3  Real 


M  The  best  silo  for  little  cost— the  best  silo 
i  £°.r  absolute  permanance  at  low  price. 
w  The  metal  silo  and  its  advantages— 
Gives  construction  details  of  the  three 
silos.  Modern  improvements  not  found 
on  others.  Surprisingly  low  prices  that 
silos  can  now  6e  bought  for— why  easy 
terms  should  be  taken  advantage  of  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  to  own  silo.  A  valuable 
book  all  should  road  before  buying 
a  silo.  IT'S  FREE.  Write  today 
and  get  full  particulars 
about  the  3  Best  Silos  on 
the  market— got  prices, 
terms,  etc. 

WESTERN  SILO 
COMPANY 
235  Mitchell  Bldg. 
Springfield 
"  Ohio 
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IlAXHER 
SHOE 


An  honest  to  goodness 
quality  shoe.  Biggest 
bargain 
offered  in 
years.  The 
shoes  are 
inspected 
and  built 
to  stand  . 

rigid  Bpeci-  _ _ 

fications.  Munson  toe  of  chrome  leather 
uppers,  double  thick  solid  leather  heels  and 
soles,  will  surely  last  more  than  six  months. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— Pay  postman  S2.8S  plus  postage 
on  delivery.  Moneyback  if  not  satisfied. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE,  Dept.  B-284 
433  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


All  Sizes 

$4)85 


7c 

each 

8c 

•• 

8c 

»$ 

t  Oc 

•  $ 

1  Oc 

•• 

1  Oc 

•• 

1  2c 

«■ 

BABY  CHICKS 

Assorted  Chicks .  7C  each 

White  Leghorns . 8c 

Brown  Leghorns . 8c 

Barred  Rocks . f  Oc 

Buff  Rocks .  |  Oc 

R.  I.  Reds .  ......  .  1  Oc 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  12c 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000 
100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

12  weeks  old,  price  $1  each,  Express  collect.  They  are 
bred  from  healthy,  strong,  farm  raised  heavy  egg  lay  ing 
stock.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  lie  each  ;  Parks’ 
Barred  Rocks,  11c  each.  Our  chicks  are  the  best  qual¬ 
ity, and  at  the  cheapest  price.  Try  them  and  you  will 
come  back  for  more.  Parcel  post  paid. 

WILSON’S  POULTRY  FARM  Flemington,  N.  J. 

PL!  _1-  _  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  So  each  j  per  500,  $117,50. 

I  j  1 1 1  (j  A  \  S.  Barred  Rocks,  »c  each  ;  per  600,  $42.50. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  lOo  each;  per  500,  $4  7.50, 
Mixed  Chicks,  7o  each;  per  500,  $52.50.  100#  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

F.  B.  LEISTER  -  McAlistervillc,  Pa. 

White  Leghorns.  D.  Tancred’s  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers.  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington.  N  T. 

SO  ANPANAC  Sheppard’s  Famous  l’rlae  \\  ln- 
.  V.  HIlwUllHO  nlng  Buying  Strain.  76  choice 
breeding  hens,  6  males.  Many  cost  $1  each  when  day-old 
chicks.  Bargain  price  to  quick  buyer.  Eggs,  $1.50—16  ; 
$8 — 100,  prepaid.  G.  81  MM 8,  Box  Y,  Lake,  New  York 


Anrnnae  ffoseand  SingleComb.  Chicks, $12 and  $16— 100 
HIILUIIda  llreeding  pen,  10 yearlings  and  cock,  $15.  Circ. 
Earle  S.  Wilson,  Box  497.  Hammond,  N.  Y.  (Sec.  N.  Y.  A.  C.) 

u7 min  iiiiimiN  i  »7i  i  in in  i  in m  miiimii  in 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimmiimiimiiimimiimi 
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QUALITY 
CHICKS 

Don’t  Compare  These  low  JUNE  Prices 


a&rbUo*,rT^«^ 

petltive  reasons— -or*^ for^an ^’reason, *  °f  Hi',POt  yUalit'’  whicb  “>  Sacrificed6 forTom- 

.  FOJ?  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

White  Leghorns . ,  , 

Barred  Rocks .  *  *  *  * 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks  or  Anconas  *  *  *  *  * 

Mixed  Chicks . 

White  Wyandottes  or  Black  Minorcas  S.OO  9.50  riS.OO  90.0( 

White  Leghorns  (Mating  A),  R.  I.  Reds*!^1  25  MATIt50  *100  r,no  innn 

Barrett  Rocks,  White  Rocks  .  .  $5.00  $9.50  $18  00  $87  so  «J70°oo 

of^fulVtmiint ^i?arante'ed?e*:'a* 

W.  r .  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown.  N.  J.  Member  International 

y  Baby  Chick  Association 


PINE  TREE  BABY  CHICKS 

35,000  of  highest  quality  laying  stock  ready  for  immediate  June  deliveries  Send 
in  your  order  now  for  prompt  service.  Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


Wh.  Wyandottes  or  Wh.  Rocks. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1,000 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$  9.00 

$42.50 

$  85  00 

3.75 

7.00 

12.00 

60.00 

120.00 

4.00 

7.50 

13.00 

65.00 

125.00 

5.00 

9.50 

15.50 

75.00 

150.00 

5.00 

9.50 

15.50 

75.00 

150.00 

3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

40.00 

75.00 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 


Box  R 


STOCKTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


900 
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SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES-BY  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID 

Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include  our  number  one  chicks  and 
specials.  Our  stock  is  bred  for  quality  and  heavy  egg  production.  Flocks  culled  by  experts  and 
they  will  be  money  makers.  Will  ship  any  number  chicks  from  25  on  up. 

S.  0.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ..10c  .Silver  Laced  and  Columbian  Wyandottes  15c 

R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  ...12c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . 13c 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes - 14c  Odds  and  Ends  . 10c 

S.  C.  White  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas . 20c 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Attractive  catalogue  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks 
we  furnish  you  a  valuable  book  on  how  to  raise  chicks  and  poultry. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


LOOK  HERE  MR.  CHICK  BUYER 


Every  chick  from  my  Famous  Picturesque  Birds.  At  prices  to  get  you  as  a  customer.  We  have  thousands  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  throughout  the  country.  Why  not  you?  A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the  strong,  husky, 
fast-growing  chicks  that  we  send  out. 


25 

50 

100 

600 

1000 

R.  I.  Reds....  ) 

$4.00 

48.00 

415.00 

470.00 

4135.00 

Barred  Rocks.  I 
W.  Wyandottes 

4.50 

8.50 

17.00 

80.00 

155.00 

26 

50 

100 

600 

1000 

W.  Leghorns.. 

.  44.00 

47.00 

413.00 

460.00 

4115.00 

J.  B.  Giants  . .  . 

.  8.00 

16.00 

30.00 

140.00 

275.00 

Mixed  &  Assorted .  10.00 


Order  direct  Irom  this  ad.  We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival  and  parcel  post  prepaid. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM.  -  Box  71-B,  Trenton  Junction.  N.  J. 


SCHWEGLER’S  “TH0R-0-BRED”  BABY  chicks 

LIVE  A.W3D  LA.Y 

97%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Ask  for  our  free  chick  book. 


White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas. 
White  Wyandottes  &  White  Rox.. 

Black  Minorcas  . 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

Mixed  Chicks 


Per  500 
$62.50 
70.00 

77.50 

82.50 

87.50 

47.50 


Per  100 
$1  3.00 
1  4  50 
16.00 
17.00 
18.00 
1  0.00 


Per  50 
$7.00 
7.75 
8-50 
9.00 

9.50 

5.50 


Per  25 
$375 
4.00 
4.50 
4  75 
5.00 
3.00 


F.  A.  SCHWEGLER.  207  Northampton  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


CONNECTICUT  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  JUNE  Slit 'f ^  *!S=iSS 

3-Month  Leghorn  Pullets,  $2.00.  Discounts  on  600  and  1  OOO  orders. 

"Our  honesty  is  your  protection"  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


18,000  Chicks  Weekly 


rect  from 


Bred,  hatched  and  shipped  just  right 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  10c  100,9!^c  500;  S 
C.  Barred  Rock,  White  liock,  Rhode  Is 
hind  Beds,  lie  100,  10 ‘ec  500,  10c  1,000 
Heavy  Broilers,  9c  100,  8U2C  500.  8c  1,000 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  di 
this  ad  for  quick  shipment. 


L.  R.  WALCK  R.  R.  No.  3  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 

FROM  GOOD  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Itocks,  11c;  Wyandottes,  12c;  Leghorns,  8c; 
Mixed,  7c.  Special  price  on  large  lots.  Delivery 
guaranteed,  Catalog  and  Ref.  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


VIGOROUS  BABYCHICKS 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  strains.  White  Leghorns  from 
free  farm  range,  pedigreed  flocks,  the  best  money 
can  buy  anywhere,  at  8c  each.  Pure  Sheppard 
Mottled  Anconas,  9c  each.  Prompt  siiipments. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SEIDEL  Box  R  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


Thorobred  CHICKS-S15  Per  100 

Tom  Barron  strain  White  Leghorns  hatched  from 
our  own  flock  of  2,200  layers.  Largest  poultiy  farm 
in  central  Pennsylvania.  Visitors  welcome. 

Universal  Poultry  Farm  Middleburg,  Pa. 


BREEDERS  GHICKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free,  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  W.  Leghorns  9c 

Use  $15  Hollywood  cockerels.  Each  Wednesday.  Laid  at 
6  months.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Most  chicks  to  old 
customers.  SEIBERT  BROS.,  Box  R,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BABY  OHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c  ;  Barred  Rock,  10c;  Red,  lOo; 
Mixed.  7e.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  O.  P.  Leister  MeAllstervlIle,  l’u. 


w— »  <1  □  Y  f — -4  Uirif  Q  Order  from  this 

r> M D  T  \^niuiva  adv.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  $8—100.  B.  Rocks,  $10.  R.  I.  Reds.  $10.  Mixed, 
$7.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  free. 
FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  R.  D.  3  Millerstown,  Pa. 

“Martin’s”  White  Wyandottes,  12.  each ;  Mixed 
9c.  Fully  guar.  Send  cash  order.  Bank  Ref. 

Ilox  It  James  E.  Ulsh,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Chicks 


/-iL*  Bar  Rocks,  lie  ;  Reds,  12c  ;  W.  Leghorns.  8c; 
V^niX  Mixed,  7c.  100%  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  HATOHEKY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

T.niro  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
K  ^  8c;  Barred  Rocks,  lOc;  Reds, 
Llv^lXkJ  lie,  and  Mixed.  7c  each.  100^ 
Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE.  Prop. 

McAlisterville,  Pa 

4*Uinl,a  trom  Heavy-Laying  Flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  9c; 
VllICKS  Mixed,  6c.  100%  guarantee.  Pamphlet,  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  R.  J.  Ehrisman  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


THREE  MONTHS 
PULLETS  -.  $1.25 

As  experienced  poultrymen,  raising 
thousands  of  chicks  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  on  our  extensive  ranges,  we 
can  afford  to  sell  you  these  White 
Leghorn  Pullets  from  trap-nested, 
high  producing  stock,  within  two 
months  of  laying,  at  this  very  low 
price,  during  May,  June  and  August. 
Also  8-weeks  pullets  in  July  and 
ready-to-lay  pullets  in  summer  and  fall. 

Highest  Quality — Low  Prices. 
AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  Ass’n. 
Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


BABY  CHICKS 


AT  REDUCED 

PRICES 

50 

100 ' 

500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

Barred  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds 

6.50 

12.00 

55.00 

Assorted  Chicks 

4.00 

8.00 

For  shipment  any  Tne>.,  Wed.  or  Thur.  after  May  17th 

Every  chick  guaranteed  from  the  best  of  free  range 
stock.  I  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Excellent  hatches  make  these  prices  possible.  Order 
yours  today.  Special  prices  on  larger  quantities. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

3  linn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
,UUU  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds  with 
egg  records  up  to  314  eggs.  Baby  Chicks  balance 
of  season  to  July  15,  last  hatehout  of  select  matings, 
headed  by  certified  cocks,  $12.00  per  100,  in  any 
quantity.  Circulars  Free. 

SUNNYBR00K  FARM,  Pleasant  VaUey,  N.  Y.  Box  75 


ALL  CHICKS  NOW  10c 

Direct  strains.  None  better.  ”  Parks'  ”  Bar  Rock 
“Martin’s”  White  Wyandottes,  “  Owen’s  ”  S.  C. 
Reds,  Mixed  or  my  choice,  @  9c.  Order  25  to  1,000. 
Delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank  refer¬ 
ence.  S.W.  KLINE  -  Mlddlecreek.  Pa. 


OHICKS  THAT  A.RE  OHICKS 

Wyckoff  Hollywood  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  A  grade, lor;  Mar¬ 
tin’s  White  Wyandottes,  16r  ;  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Hr;  Pekin  Ducklings,  25r.  Hatches,  May  28th,  June  4th, 
11th.  18th.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


IS.  O.  X7*7\  LEGHORN  TPULLETS 

8-10-wks.-old,  Bred  from  Tom  Barron's  selected 
stock.  Raised  on  Free  Range.  Vineyard  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Inc.,  Vineyard  Road,  Metuclien,  N.  J . 
Tel.  No.— 32J  Metuchen 


n<ni  ChlH  ChinL-C  We  offer  day-old  Minorca, 
UFay“UvIU  V^LILULAS  Leghorn.  Barred  Rock  and 
Single  Comb  R.  I.  Red  chicks  at  8  cents  to  1  2  cents  each, 
for  delivery  now.  Minorca  Farm,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  9c;  Reds,  9c.  and  Mixed,  7c.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  Circ.  free.  B.  W.  flMEY,  Cocolanius.  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Exclusively 

from  free  range  breeding  farm.  $9  per  hundred. 

FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  2,  Box  84,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PITirlfP  Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred 
I  fill  K  A  Rocks,  He;  Reds,  12c;  White  Leghorns,  ffc; 
v  v  Mixed  chicks,  8c  each.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


BABY  OHICKS 

From  DAVIS  STRAIN  ol  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which  develop  into 
prolific  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Parent  stock,  250  to 
815-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Or¬ 
der  early.  Archer  W.  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


The  Henyard 


Fireless  Brooders 

Would  you  give  me  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  “tireless  brooders”?  I  have  400 
chicks  almost  three  weeks  old  that  I 
would  like  to  take  out  of  the  brooder 
house,  and  build  another  house  for  them 
with  the  “fireless”  idea  in  view,  so  that  I 
can  use  the  brooder  house  with  the  coal 
stove  for  500  more  baby  chicks.  Out  of 
the  400  chicks  about  one-half  are  cock¬ 
erels.  E.  Y.  s. 

Lincoln  City,  Del. 

The  fireless  idea  is  not  adapted  to 
flocks  of  400  chicks,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  recommend  any  form  of  it  to  you. 
I  have  raised  flocks  of  from  100  to  125  in 
fireless  brooders — standard  3xG-ft.  brood¬ 
ers,  with  lamp  heaters  removed,  but  -even 
this  requires  experience  and  considerable 
work.  The  coal  stove- brooder  heater  has 
displaced  the  fireless  idea,  except  perhaps 
for  very  small  flocks,  where  considerable 
attention  can  be  given  the  chicks.  If  you 
build  another  brooder  house  for  this  flock 
you  may  use  an  oil-burning  brooder  heat¬ 
er  with  satisfaction,  'turning  out  the 
flame  during  the  warm  part  of  the  day 
and  using  it  only  when  needed  at  night 
or  during  a  cold  storm  ;  or  you  may  get 
along  with  an  oil  stove  in  the  building 
when  needed  after  this  time  of  the  year, 
though  this  will  need  close  watching.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  run  an  oil  stove 
of  ordinary  design,  or  even  a  large  lamp, 
in  a  brooder  house  without,  sooner  or 
later,  having  it  smoke  and  give  trouble 
to  the  extent  of  endangering  the  building 
and  flock  by  fire.  I  have  used  for  emer¬ 
gency  purposes  a  very  large  Rochester 
burner  lamp  in  a  brooder  house  this  sea¬ 
son,  lighting  it  temporarily  if  the  coal 
fire  went  out  and  left  the  room  too  cold, 
but  have  had  to  watch  it  closely,  and 
cannot  recommend  such  a  heater.  A 
lighted  barn  lantern  or  two  will  burn 
safely,  however,  and  if  but  little  heat  is 
needed,  answer  a  very  good  purpose. 

M.  B.  D. 


Suspected  Cholera 

I  have  several  hundred  chicks,  and  I 
noticed  recently  blood  on  the  floor  where 
roosting.  I  believe  that  some  chicks  are 
discharging  the  blood.  Will  you  give  me 
your  opinion  of  what  causes  the  bloody 
discharge?  We  give  permanganate  of 
potash  to  young  and  old  fowls  in  drink¬ 
ing  water.  We  have  also  noticed  that 
our  old  fowls’  combs  are  turning  white. 
They  sit  in  one  place  all  day  and  do 
not  eat,  but  they  have  a  yellowish  dis¬ 
charge  (fluid).  c.  d. 

Maryland. 

Your  fowls  may  be  affected  with  fowl 
cholera,  in  which  case  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  done  for  the  sick  birds.  Yel¬ 
low  and  green  discharges,  perhaps  bloody 
also  in  the  acute  form,  are  noted  in  this 
disease.  Cholera  is  highly  contagious, 
the  discharges  and  the  blood  of  affected 
fowls  conveying  the  disease  to  healthy 
members  of  the  flock.  When  present,  this 
disease  calls  for  vigorous  measures  of 
isolation  and  disinfection  of  utensils  and 
premises,  with  disposal  of  all  sick  fowls  in 
such  a  way  that  no  other  animals  can 
get  at  their  carcasses. 

You  may,  of  course,  have  a  less  serious 
trouble  to  deal  with  and  may  be  able  to 
cheek  it  by  removing  all  sick  birds  from 
the  flock  and  cleaning  up  and  disinfecting 
the  quarters  used.  If  the  flock  is  on 
range,  search  should  be  made  for  the  car¬ 
casses  of  dead  animals  or  other  poisonous 
food  that  may  have  been  found  upon  the 
premises.  The  food  given,  too.  should  be 
examined  to  see  that  none  of  it  is  musty 
or  mouldy.  A  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  one 
pound  to  each  100  fowls,  may  be  given  in 
all  the  drinking  water  that  the  flock  con¬ 
sumes  in  one  day,  or  may  be  mixed  with 
a  moist  mash  and  so  fed  that  each  fowl 
gets  its  share.  In  case  of  spoiled  food 
having  been  eaten,  this  will  clear  out  the 
digestive  tract  and  promote  recovery. 

•  M.  B.  D. 


Brooder  Pneumonia 

What  is  the  trouble  with  our  young 
chicks?  Two  weeks  ago  we  bought  100 
Reds  and  100  Rocks,  day-old  chicks ;  have 
them  in  good  brooder  house  with  a  coal 
stove.  We  started  to  feed  them  with 

buttermilk  chick  starter;  gave  them  best 
of  care  ;  have  lost  50  Rocks  and  18  Reds. 
Chicks  have  a  good  appetite  and  plenty 
of  exercise.  In  a  very  short  time  they 
get  weak  and  cannot  walk,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  die.  Post-mortem  examination 
shows  the  lungs  covered  with  yellow 
spots.  Several  of  them  have  very  small 

lunge.  We  have  been  raising  chickens 

for  several  years,  but  never  met  any¬ 
thing  like  this  before.  g.  c.  m. 

Catawissa.  Pa. 

Your  finding  of  yellowish  spots  in  the 
lungs  suggests  aspergillosis,  or  brooder 
pneumonia.  This  is  a  disease,  very  fatal 
in  young  chicks,  caused  by  a  fungus 
growth  derived  from  musty  food,  moldy 
litter  or  other  vegetable  matter.  The 
fungi  are  inhaled  and  fix  themselves  up¬ 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respira¬ 
tory  tract,  the  lungs  and  air  sacs,  where 
they  multiply.  The  yellowish  tubercules 


or  spots  formed  by  the  growths  may  also 
be  found  upon  other  internal  organs. 
There  is  usually  evidence  of  obstruction 
to  breathing  present,  aside  from  the 
dumpiness  and  weakness  that  precedes 
death.  P>reathing  may  be  rapid  and 
noisy.  In  very  acute  forms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  no  yellow  tubercules  are  found,  the 
chick  dying  from  the  inflammatory  pro¬ 
cess  before  tubercules  are  formed.  A 
whitish  diarrhoea  is  likely  also  to  be 
present.  There  is  no  treatment  for  chicks 
already  affected.  The  disease  should  be 
guarded  against  by  avoidance  of  musty  or 
moldy  food  or  litter  and  generally  good 
hygienic  care.  If  the  disease  is  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  egg,  as  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea  is,  even  these  measures  may  not 
avail.  m.  b.  D. 


An  ancient  car  chugged  painfully  up 
to  the  gates  of  the  races.  The  gatekeeper, 
demanding  the  usual  fee  for  automobiles 
called,  “A  dollar  for  the  car !”  The 
owner  looked  up  with  a  pathetic  smile 
of  relief.  “Sold,”  he  said. — McKendree 
Review. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  thip  egg- 
layinr  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given; 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  X.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  May  14,  1924. 

Week  Total 

BARRED  ROCKS 


Purdue  University,  Ind .  29  1056 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  25  880 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Out  ....  39  1020 

Lewis  Farms,  til .  36  627 

Jules  F.  Prancais,  L.  1 .  35  636 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn. .. .  .  48  885 

Wob.  rn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  46  782 

Miss  Harriet  Smith.  Mass .  37  915 

Edgar  Stouvhton  Conn .  50  1069 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  59  963 

K.  C.  Foreman,  Mich .  51  850 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn .  37  789 

J.  Y.  Sheap,  Mich .  32  673 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  33  701 

Jasper  E.  Uuptill,  Maine .  38  929 

Storrs  Exp.  Station,  Conn .  41  581 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  .  40  789 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . 44  731 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass .  37  613 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo .  30  1091 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  21  742 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  41  770 

Chas.  E,  Butler,  Conn .  19  681 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  43  852 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass .  56  1080 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J .  40  730 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo .  37  1137 

Obed  G,  Knight,  K.  1 .  31  837 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky .  40  790 

Frank  P  Matteson,  K.  I  .  32  975 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt .  30  791 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn .  17  660 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn .  26  677 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn .  42  964 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  41  1014 

H.  V.  Bierly,  Pa .  48  938 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  39  910 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn .  49  755 

Scott’s  Red  Farm.  II .  44  800 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn .  31  428 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn .  36  858 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  .  31  1134 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  .  30  948 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm.  Mass .  47  1129 

John  Z.  Labelle.  Conn .  43  1015 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  37  722 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  40  818 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  36  890 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt .  36  754 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  Conn. . ..  51  781 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass .  59  1463 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass .  52  848 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 56  1064 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn .  48  815 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass .  35  718 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  32  736 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  51  1020 

Red  Mount  Farm.  Mass .  47  1085 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J .  33  997 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  37  817 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  44  1069 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  36  808 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn .  38  1216 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  .  40  950 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  30  986 

E.  H.  Scott.  Conn  .  .  27  988 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . . .  46  1176 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  40  873 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  32  807 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  38  1007 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  43  801 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 49  844 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  25  498 

Hanson’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ore .  50  1104 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa .  .  41  915 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 .  21  855 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt .  51  1120 

Ernest  Craze.  N.  J .  42  1029 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass .  23  865 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  36  1321 

St.  John's  Poultry  Farm,  Mo .  36  1128 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  37  822 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 56  1409 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn _  28  636 

R.  C.  Dunn.  Mass . 23  682 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  43  1086 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  39  851 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  32  849 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  1 .  45  945 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  38  1029 

Eigenranch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  46  891 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  48  999 

Featherlaud  Farm,  Pa .  51  804 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 37  711 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass .  41  714 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  43  -  981 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 44  794 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y .  46  1051 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt .  32  554 

Geo  ge  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  45  973 


Total .  3913  88914 
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This  project  has  been  submitted  to  the 


Real  Estate  Commissioner  of  the  State 
of  California  and  the  title,  water, 
and  methods  of  sale  have 
been  approved  by  him. 


Ample  irrigation 
is  supplied  to 
all  parts  of 
Sutter  Basin. 


L1 


Where  Returns  Are  Better— 

IN  Sutter  Basin,  California,  every  dollar  you  invest  in  land,  seed,  equipment,  livestock,  etc., 
and  every  hour  you  invest  in  labor  should  pay  you  a  bigger  cash  return  than  elsewhere. 
While  this  is  primarily  the  result  of  the  greater  productivity  of  the  wonderfully  fertile, 
drained  and  irrigated,  river-bottom  land  in  Sutter  Basin,  it  is  also  due,  in  a  large  measure, 
to  the  better  organization  of  the  farmers  here. 

Where  and  What  Sutter  Basin  Is 

Sutter  Basin  lands  comprise  45,000  acres  of  “river-bottom”  alluvial  soil  that  is  generally 
recognized  as  being  the  equal  of  the  richest,  strongest,  and  most  easily  worked  land  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  west.  It  is  adapted  to  profitable  production  of  nearly  every  com¬ 
mercial  crop  grown  in  the  Great  Valley  of  California  —  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  alfalfa, 
:-j  as  well  as  being  ideally  suited  for  poultry  and  livestock  raising  and  dairying. 

A  complete  irrigation  system  is  already  in  operation  with  45  miles  of  main  canals  and 
137  miles  of  laterals,  and  also  an  excellent  drainage  system  which  has  18  miles  of  main 
canals  and  240  miles  of  lateral  ditches.  These  two  essentials  to  successful  agriculture,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  remarkably  fertile  soil  and  balmy  climate  of  this  valley,  are  insurance  against 
crop  failure.  This  land  is  being  divided  into  suitable  farms,  for  the  kind  of  farming  for 
which  wanted.  Only  industrious,  capable  farmers  are  invited  to  settle  here,  assuring  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  this  tract  by  the  very  best  class  of  people. 

Situated  22  miles  north  of  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  California,  and  only  1 16  miles  from 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  with  excellent  transportation  by  railroad,  water  (Sacramento 
River)  and  concrete  highways,  Sutter  Basin  has  every  advantage  in  its  relation  to  conveni¬ 
ent  markets  and  contact  with  the  outside  world.  Three  large  public  warehouses  within  the 
Basin  and  a  640-acre  townsite  in  the  center  of  the  project  are  also  important  considerations. 

An  Investment  in  Better  Living 

AndTest  of  all,  Sutter  Basin  is  the  kind  of  a  place  where  you  can  get  the  most  out  of  life. 
Mild  winters  comparatively  cool  summers.  An  exceptionally  healthful  climate  in  every  way, 
and  a  wonderful  "back  country”  for  recreation  add  to  the  pleasure  of  living  here.  Excellent 
schools,  churches  of  various  denominations  in  or  near  Sutter  Basin  and  progressive  social 
and  business  centers  are  other  factors  that  make  Sutter  Basin  an  ideal  homesite. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  this  new  homeland .  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon — today!  Decide 
to  make  Sutter  Basin  your  future  home — a  better  place  to  farm ,  a  better  place  to  live! 

SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY — Eastern  Sales  Department 

355  TRANSPORTATION  BLDG.,  608  SO.  DEARBORN  ST..  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
HOME  OFFICE:  SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 


gto  xotonsof 
alfalfa  to  the 
acre  with  5 
and6cuttings 
a  year  are  not 
uncommon 
yields. 


Sutter  Basin  Company, 

Eastern  Sales  Department 
355  Transportation  Bldg.,  608  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  full  information  regarding 
Sutter  Basin  Lands.  I  am  interested  in  (state  kind  of  farming  you 
would  like  to  follow  in  California), 


Name. 


A  healthy  one-year-old  Sutter  Basin 
peachorchard.  The  average  peach  yield 
in  this  valley  is  13  tons  to  the  acre. 


R.  F.  D. 


.Town. 


.State. 


SUTTER  BASIN 


CALIFORNIA 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


J.  B.,  Roseland,  N.  J.,  writes  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  on  an  important  matter  but 
does  not  sign  full  name,  and  the  letter 
cannot  for  this  reason  be  answered.  We 
never  publish  the  names  of  subscribers, 
but  the  full  name  and  address  must  be 
given  to  receive  attention. 

The  latest  bulletin  of  the  Buffalo  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Commission,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
contains  information  and  advice  on  the 
following  stock  promotions : 

Debrah  Silk  Corporation. 

Mutual  Benefit  League. 

Champion  Rotary  Motors  Company. 

Duplex  Motion  Pictures  Industries, 
Inc. 

Any  subscriber  who  is  approached  by 
the  stock  salesmen  of  any  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  will  do  well  to  write  for  a  copy  of 
the  bulletin.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  bulletin  does  not  recommend  invest¬ 
ment  in  these  enterprises.  The  commis¬ 
sion  has  a  very  apt  slogan :  “Before  you 
invest  investigate.” 

Can  you  give  any  advice  on  the  Gra¬ 
ham  Sanitarium,  123  Bast  89th  St.,  New 
York?  If  they  are  reliable  would  be 
very  glad  to  spend  our  hard-earned 
moiu.,  to  get  thinner  as  I  am  very  fat. 
I  am  enclosing  letter  and  booklet,  also 
order  form.  By  taking  The  R.  N.-Y. 
we  have  learned  that  you  cannot  trust 
people,  so  thought  I  would  ask  you  to  see 
if  what  they  say  is  true  as  I  do  not  care 
to  lose  my  good  health  by  getting  thinner. 

Connecticut.  MRS.  w.  F.  w. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that 
neither  the  Graham  obesity  cure,  nor 
any  other  “obesity  cure”  of  similar  na¬ 
ture  is  worthy  of  a  moment’s  attention. 
The  majority  of  the  statements  made  in 
the  advertising  matter  are  so  absurd  as 
to  be  laughable,  and  so  false  as  to  make 
the  term  “lies”  complimentary.  Excess 
fat  can  be  gotten  rid  of  both  by  proper 
restriction  of  diet  and  physical  exercise, 
both  of  which  require  patience,  self-re¬ 
straint  and  time.  There  are  no  marvel¬ 
ous  discoveries  that  enable  a  fat  person 
to  get  thin  without  effort  or  inconven¬ 
ience,  and  any  advertising  literature 
making  such  claims  should  be  Immediate¬ 
ly  consigned  to  the  stove,  unless,  indeed, 
one  wishes  to  contribute  to  the  coffers 
of  the  numerous  obesity  cure  fakers  who 
prey  upon  the  natural  desires  of  overly 
fat  people  to  become  thin,  and  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  person  untrained  in  medi¬ 
cal  matters  to  distinguish  between  truth 
and  falsehood  in  relation  to  them. 

Inclosed  please  find  clipping  of  Fash¬ 
ion  Embroideries,  Lima,  Ohio.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  illness  of  my  husband  I  wish 
home  work  to  do,  but  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  have  $7.50  to  invest  unless  I  am  sure 
of  good  results.  Thre  are  so  many  fake 
advertisements  one  fears  to  answer  them. 

Ohio.  mrs.  s.  ,H.  o. 

The  morning  mail  brought  seven  in¬ 
quiries  about  this  and  similar  “work-at- 
home”  schemes.  Fashion  Embroideries 
asks  this  woman  to  send  $7.50  for  mater¬ 
ials  to  begin  work.  We  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  any  concern  asking  the  pros¬ 
pective  worker  for  money  in  advance  for 
material  or  on  any  other  pretext  is  a 
fraud.  The  houses  that  really  desire  to 
secure  home  workers  do  not  ask  for 
money.  There  seem  to  be  more  of  these 
work-at-home  fakers  advertising  in  coun¬ 
try  papers  for  victims  than  ever  before. 
Beware  of  all  such  schemes. 

On  Dec.  18,  1920,  I  shipped  to  Cop- 
pie  &  Bro.,  Chester,  Pa.,  208  lbs.  of  tur¬ 
keys.  I  have  received  only  $8.78  as  yet 
from  them.  The  amount  now,  with  in¬ 
terest,  is  more  than  $150.  Can  you  in¬ 
vestigate  this  for  me  and  find  out  why 
they  cannot  be  made  to  pay  me  for  my 
turkeys?  M.  c.  O. 

West  Virginia. 

Our  attorney  reports  that  for  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years  he  has  had  many 
accounts  against  Copple  Brothers  which 
he  has  been  unable  to  collect.  They 
have  no  property  and  their  stock  is  per¬ 
ishable,  so  that  even  in  case  of  a  suit 
the  judgment  would  not  be  collectible. 
It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  make 
the  collection.  We  are  giving  this  report 
just  as  it  comes  from  our  attorney,  so 
that  any  who  are  inclined  to  make  ship¬ 
ments  to  Copple  Brothers  will  have  the 
record  of  our  reader’s  experience,  and  di¬ 
vert  the  shipment  to  other  houses. 


I  sold  my  apples  to  Brietman  Bros., 
251  Washington  St.,  New  York  City,  last 
Fall,  and  they  were  to  pay  for  them  be¬ 
fore  they  left  the  orchard.  But  they  got 
away  with  the  fruit  and  they  owe  me 
$355,  They  said  they  would  pay  me  in 
January,  and  I  have  not  seen  them  yet. 
If  you  can  collect  it  I  wish  you  would 
look  after  them,  and  they  ought  to  pay 
me  the  interest  for  five  months.  Tell  me 
what  it  will  cost  to  collect  it.  B.  b.  d. 

New  York. 

The  above  firm  is  without  any  financial 
responsibility  and  occupies  store  space 
only  with  another  firm.  They  have  prom¬ 
ised  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  settlement  would 
be  made  to  their  shippers,  and  their  prom¬ 
ises  meant  nothing.  At  last,  when  in¬ 
formed  that  our  readers  were  to  be  given 
an  insight  into  their  business  methods, 
they  sent  our  subscriber  a  check  in  the 
amount  of  $225,  which  went  to  protest. 
With  such  business  methods  they  are  not 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  our  readers, 
and  we  would  certainly  advise  against 
any  fruit  shipments  to  them. 


I  have  been  shipping  eggs  to  New  York 
for  12  years,  and  the  last  man  I  shipped 
to  went  out  of  business,  so  I  had  to  look 
for  another.  I  got  the  inclosed  letter 
from  the  Premier  Butter  and  Egg  Com¬ 
pany,  169  Reade  St.,  New  York,  asking 
for  my  eggs,  so  on  April  6,  1924,  I  sent 
them  two  cases  of  white  eggs  from  Can- 
eadea,  N.  Y.,  and  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  them  since.  I  wrote  them  April  21 
and  I  got  no  answer.  Could  you  find  out 
whether  they  received  the  eggs,  and  col¬ 
lect  pay  for  same?  j.  H.  s. 

New  York. 

The  purpose  of  this  item  is  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers  the  fact  that 
the  Premier  Egg  Company  are  conduct¬ 
ing  their  business  at  the  identical  same 
address  as  the  old  firm  of  Litvin  &  Schor, 
which  operated  under  four  separate 
names,  as  pointed  out  in  one  of  our  recent 
issues.  This  firm  went  under,  due  to  the 
fact  that  Schor  departed,  and  in  so  doing 
completely  disrupted  the  organization. 
When  the  failure  came,  many  of  our 
readers  were  left  waiting  for  their  re¬ 
turns,  which  we  have  been  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  them.  Letters  are  coming  in 
to  us  now  complaining  of  the  negligence 
on  the  part  of  Premier  company  making 
their  returns  three  and  four  weeks  late, 
and  the  shippers  have  no  assurance  that 
the  results  will  not  be  the  same,  eventu¬ 
ally,  as  in  the  case  of  Litvin  &  Schor. 
The  business  is  confined  to  receiving  eggs 
from  out  of  town  shippers  on  a  consign¬ 
ment  basis. 


Is  the  Puritan  Guaranty  Corporation, 
15  West  Park  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  safe 
corporation  to  invest  money  in?  I  have 
been  for  some  time  and  am  still  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  and  would  like  to 
know,  as  an  agent  has  been  here  to  get 
me  to  invest  in  same.  c.  G.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

We  advised  against  investment,  and  the 
following  newspaper  item  shows  that  we 
were  justified  in  telling  our  reader  to 
leave  the  proposition  alone : 

Louis  Rommel,  former  president  of  the 
Puritan  Guaranty  Corporation  of  New¬ 
ark,  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury  in  the 
County  Court,  Newark,  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  on  a  charge  of  issuing  false  finan¬ 
cial  statements  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
frauding  stockholders.  The  jury  delib¬ 
erated  an  hour  and  30  minutes.  Judge 
Dall*s  Flannagan  set  June  2  for  sen¬ 
tence. 


We  wish  to  thank  you  for  collecting 
our  claim,  $S8.51,  from  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  Company,  as  we  know  that  we  could 
not  have  made  them  settle  as  soon  as  you 
could,  nor  at  the  price  you  succeeded  in 
getting.  We  think  that  you  should  take 
a  fee  for  these  collections  that  you  make 
for  subscribers,  the  same  as  other  col¬ 
lection  agencies.  But  as  we  know  your 
policy  to  do  this  gratis,  we  will  inclose 
$3  for  subscription.  We  thank  you  again 
for  this  service,  and  wish  you  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  New  Year.  h.  &  k. 

New  York. 

We  appreciate  this  generous  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  more  than  that,  the  spirit  that 
prompts  it.  We  do  not  want  to  commer¬ 
cialize  the  service  we  are  able  to  render 
our  friends  in  getting  adjustments  for 
them,  and  we  feel  amply  repaid  when  we 
are  successful,  as  in  this  case.  This  was 
a  just  claim,  and  when  the  full  facts 
were  presented  the  express  company  made 
payment.  The  dispute  arose  over  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  berries  that  had  been 
damaged  in  transit.  The  market  price  is 
always  the  basis  for  settlement,  although 
in  many  cases  a  farmer  is  entitled  to  bet¬ 
ter  than  market  price  if  he  has  superior 
products. 


Paints 
and  also 
Disinfects 
Dries  White 


You  Can  Mix  It  Today 

and  Use  It  Anytime 


That’s  one  of  the  big  advantages 
— one  of  the  great  conveniences 
of  Carbola,  the  Modern  Disin¬ 
fecting  Whitewash.  Once  mixed 
with  water,  it’s  always  ready  to 
use.  It  will  not  deteriorate  after 
mixing  as  ordinary  whitewash 
lime  does. 

Carbola  comes  in  powder  form 
and  it  contains  a  powerful  dis¬ 
infectant.  Mixing  with  water 
quickly  turns  it  into  a  smooth¬ 
flowing  white  paint  that  can  be 
quickly  applied  with  spray  pump 
or  brush.  It  dries  a  clear,  even 


white  and  it  will  not  blister, 
flake  or  peel  off. 

Try  Carbola.  Use  it  to  paint 
and  disinfect  the  interiors  of 
your  poultry  houses,  dairy  barns, 
sheep  sheds  and  hog  pens.  A 
pound  makes  enough  paint  to 
cover  100  square  feet.  Use  the 
dry  powder  as  a  dusting  powder 
on  your  poultry  and  other  live 
stock.  It  will  help  to  keep  your 
animals  free  from  lice  and  mites. 
It  will  help  to  prevent  the  start 
and  spread  of  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  among  your  stock. 


Your  hardware,  feed,  seed,  poultry  supply  or  drug  dealer  has  Carbola 
or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  direct.  Money  back  if  you’re  not  satisfied. 

5  lbs.  75c  and  10c  postage  10  lbs.  $1.25  and  15c  postage  20  lbs.  $2.50  delivered 
50  lbs.  $5.00  delivered  200  lbs.  $18.00  delivered 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc., 

323  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

ARBOIA 
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Galvanized —  JL  Roofing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  safety  and  service  of  reliable  metal  roofing. 

Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  insure  you  satisfaction  from 

all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work.  includingCulverts.Tanks,  Flumes,  Spout- _ 

ing.  Gutters,  etc.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Keystone  Copper*^ 
Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Booling  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone  %  * 
added  below  regular  brands.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet.*, 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  FrickBldg., Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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How’ c  This  for  \ 
a  New  Name 

Bliley's  Garage,  Ham - 
mett.  Pa,,  writes: 

"I  sold  two  of  your  eiza 
B  Flywheel  cutters  last  | 


buviici  a  x  over  fcjOHl.  I 

I  have  sold  the - 

and  the—— — -  and  will  I 
say  that  they  are  not  in 
it  with  your  cutter, 
smooth  running  easy 
to  control,  some  of 
the  best  adjustments 
a  cutter  can  have— give 
no  trouble  whatever. 
Can’t  clogr.  You  should 
call  it  the 

•‘Can’t  Clog ” 


Better  Ensilage  -  Lower  Costs 

The  clean  shear  cut,  large  capacity,  safety  and  economy  of  the 
GEHL  cutters  will  win  your  everlasting  approval.  Has  heavy 
steel  frame,  easily  adjustable  length  of  cut,  boiler  plate  flywheel 
and  all  gears  are  in  an  oil-tight  case  running  injijbath  of  oil. 
Light  Power  Requirement 
In  the  Wisconsin  University  Tests  the  GEHL  Disc  Type 
machine  cut  and  elevated  into  the  silo  at  the  rate  of  16  tons 
per  hour  with  161‘ioh.  p.  This  proves  that  any  light  two- 
plow  tractor  can  run  it  successfully  at  full  capacity . 

Absolutely  Self  Feeding.  No  man  is  required  at  the 
feed  table.  Saves  one  man's  wages 
every  day.  Means  faster  work  at! 
less  cost.  Cylinder  or  Flywheel 
Types.  Give  us  the  height  of 
your  silo  and  size  and  name  of 
your  engine  and  we  will  tell  you 
about  the  right  size  Gehl 
Ail  cutter  for  your  re¬ 

quirements. 


Gears 
Running 
in  Oil. 


50 0  S. Water  St., West  Bend,  Wia, 
Globe  Silo  Co.,  Agents ,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


New  way  to  lower  bacteria  count 

Thousands  now  get  better  prices  for  milk 


A  new  way  of  killing  bacteria  now 
makes  it  easy  to  get  milk  with  an 
amazingly  low  bacteria  count.  Dairy¬ 
men  using  this  new  dilution  are 
making  fifty  times  the  amount  of 
money  this  simple  method  cost  them. 
You,  too,  can  make  your  milk  checks 
bigger  by  using  this  wonderful  germi¬ 
cide. 

The  saving  alone  on  the  cost  and 
labor  of  purifying  and  sterilizing  all 
your  milk  utensils  more  than  pays 
for  the  little  B-K  necessary  to  get  a 
low  bacteria  count,  and  B-K  never 
loses  its  germ  killing  power.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  the  simple  directions,  you  get 


purified,  sweet  equipment,  day  in, 
day  out. 

B-K  is  an  amazing  hypochlorite  solution 
that  penetrates  the  film,  destroys  bad  odors 
and  kills  bacteria.  Its  germicidal  strength  is 
reliable  and  known.  The  last  drop  is  as 
powerful  as  the  first.  Every  day  you  get  the 
same  sure  results.  Use  it  for  all  milk  utensils, 
separators,  milking  machines,  cans,  bottles, 
strainers,  etc.  Your  dealer  has  it  and  guar¬ 
antees  it  or  money  back.  Get  a  jug  today. 
See  coupon  below  for  free  offer. 

Clip  and  mail  for  all  the  facts  T 

^  GENERAL  LABORATORIES.  Dept  360 
I  Madison.  Wisconsin 

|  Send  FREE  Bulletins  checked . Utensil* 

I  . Separators . Milkers . Bottles . Cans 

|  N  ame . 

|  Address . . 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


DO  YOU  HEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, me. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


A1  Farm  Helpers — 

We  complete  the  contact  between  you  and  your  em¬ 
ployer  or  between  you  and  your  farm  labor.  As  an 
Agricultural  Service  Agency  we  are  constantly  arranging 
for  farm  managers,  herdsmen,  dairymen,  poultrymen, 
gardeners,  couples  and  other  farm  and  estate  help. 
Positions  and  employees  listed  throughout  the  East 

Estate  Management— Other  Farm  Services 

C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO.,  (Agricultural  Engineers) 

Tel.  Rector  6760  140  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MAN  wanted  on  small  dairy  with  12  cows; 

must  know  how  to  milk;  state  wages  and  ex¬ 
perience.  MATTHEW  WEILER,  K.  D.,  Box 
190,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


WANTED  for  private  estate,  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  single  man  to  work  in  cowbarn  and  dairy; 
must  be  good  dry-hand  milker;  state  experience 
and  wages  expected,  with  room  and  board.  Ap¬ 
ply  J.  WALKER,  Lochevan,  Derby,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  helper  on  small  Westchester 
County  farm;  single;  state  experience,  qualifi¬ 
cations,  age  and  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER 
5420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple;  honest,  willing;  man  milk, 
gardening,  handy;  wife  plain  cook,  clean 
housekeeper;  good  home  with  family.  P.  E. 
BURR,  Oakdale  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Handy  old  man  to  help  with  garden, 
chickens  and  so  on  on  small  farm;  good  home, 
some  wages;  German  preferred.  J.  S.  HAR¬ 
VEY,  R.  No.  27,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  in 
village  of  New  Kingston,  N.  Y.;  family  con¬ 
sists  of  two;  house  has  modern  improvements; 
no  dairy  work;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  E.  E. 
FAULKNER,  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  couple  without 
children  for  good  plain  cooking  and  housework 
on  small  country  estate  two  miles  from  city; 
state  experience  and  wages  required;  good  ref¬ 
erences  essential.  H.  A.  LEE,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  rarm,  good 
dry  milker,  must  be  absolutely  sober  and  re¬ 
liable;  $70,  house,  wood,  potatoes  and  milk 
to  start  with;  advancement  for  the  right  man.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  DR.  H.  B.  F.  JERVIS,  Wassaie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  farmer-gardener,  married, 
no  children;  wages  $75  with  house,  heat  and 
light.  W.  M.  WEED,  Noroton,  Conn. 


THE  WALiKER-Gordon  Laboratory  Company 
offer  steady  employment  to  a  limited  number 
of1  skilled  milkers  who  meet  certified  require¬ 
ments:  wages  $67.50  monthly  with  board  and 
individual  room;  liberal  bonus  to  competent 
men.  Address  the  company  at  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  well  educated  single  herdsman, 
with  business  ability,  experienced  in  care  of 
test  cows  and  production  of  grade  A  milk, 
competent  to  become  superintendent  of  large 
commercial  Guernsey  farm;  please  give  qualifi¬ 
cations,  experience  and  wages  expected;  will 
not  pay  large  salary  until  ability  is  demon¬ 
strated;  a  fine  opportunity  for  competent  man. 
JOHN  W.  HOLLIS,  102  Main  St.,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED — Man,  farmer-gardener;  wo¬ 
man,  general  housework;  must  be  good  plain 
rook:  all-year  place:  family  of  four.  MRS.  S. 
MANN,  Ridgefield,  Conn.  Tel.  112-2. 


WANTED- — Middle-aged  couple;  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  woman  for  housework;  year 
around  position.  ADVERTISER  5440,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  cook  and  chambermaid  in  a 
small  Summer  boarding  house.  BOX  1009, 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  July  1,  young  married  man 
(preferably  without  children)  to  work  under 
manager;  experienced,  energetic  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  with  general  farm  experience;  one  mile 
from  town  on  hard  road;  Orange  County,  N. 
Y. :  registered  cattle  and  horses;  wages  $75 
month,  milk  and  fuel;  house  with  running  wa¬ 
ter  and  bath;  wife  competent  housekeeper  will¬ 
ing  to  board  3  or  4  men  at  $30  each  per  month; 
good  references  required;  reply  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  5444,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework;  3  in 
family;  modern  conveniences;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER,  507  13th  St.,  College  Point, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  man  to  take  charge  of  small 
herd  of  purebred  Berkshire  hogs;  in  Rhode 
Island;  some  experience  needed;  wages  to  start 
$60  per  month,  board  and  room;  apply  with 
references  to  ADVERTISER  5445,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  wages  $65  and 
maintenance;  10-hour  day;  no  outside  work; 
state  age,  experience,  reference.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  young  man,  willing  worker, 
must  be  hustler;  to  help  in  bottling  plant  on 
certified  dairy;  state  age,  reference,  salary  de¬ 
sired:  farm-raised  boy  preferred.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man  as  herdsman  and  milker  wanted; 

experienced  in  use  of  milking  machine;  no 
fancy  man  wanted  but  plain  practical  cowman 
who  is  neat,  willing  and  competent;  no  farm 
work;  ,  $70  month  with  room  and  board  to 
start:  'state  age,  nationality  and  experience. 
ADVERTISER  5451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STEADY  position  for  first-class  married  milker 
and  farm  hand;  $70  per  month,  home,  gar¬ 
den,  wood,  milk:  could  use  grown  son.  BOX 
056,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  man  for  barn  work  on  Guern¬ 
sey  place;  Protestant  preferred;  send  refer¬ 
ences  and  state  wages.  H.  H.  MEADER,  Mil¬ 
ler  ton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  chambermaid,  also  waitress  for 
Summer  hotel  in  mountains;  state  experience 
and  salary  expected;  Summer  hotel.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Middle-aged  couple;  man  to  do 
general  farming  on  small  estate;  wife  to  do 
housekeeping;  year  around  position;  owner  on 
place  during  Summer  months  only;  state  wages; 
location,  42  miles  from  New  York.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5453,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Woman  for  general  housework, 
cooking  in  manager’s  cottage  on  estate;  loca¬ 
tion,  Long  Island;  good  wages,  good  home  for 
neat  orderly  person.  ADVERTISER  5454,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman,  good  character,  for  supply 
in  departments  in  school  for  boys,  such  is 
laundry,  dormitory,  dining  room,  etc.;  salary, 
$60  month  and  maintenance;  if  married  can 
give  work  to  husband  on  farm  at  $65  to  be¬ 
gin.  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

WANTED — Dairy  man,  single,  of  good  char¬ 
acter,  who  can  drive  Reo  truck,  work  in 
dairy,  help  with  milking;  seven  other  men  em¬ 
ployed;  salary  $12  per  week  and  board;  farm 
in  Westchester  County;  write,  giving  refer¬ 
ences.  ROCKCLIFPE  FARMS,  7  Vestry  Street, 
New  York  City. 

WANTED  on  farm  near  Somerville,  N.  J.  wo¬ 
man  for  general  housework  for  familv  three 
adults;  $60  per  month.  ADVERTISER  5463, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple  looking  for  permanent  farm 
home  and  work;  man  assume  general  farm 
work;  woman  housework  for  family  three 
adult.s:  North  Branch,  N.  J.  Address  R.  W. 
HOWELL,  50  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Experienced  farm  hands,  milkers, 
teamsters  and  gardener;  steady  work  for 
competent  men.  HILLSIDE  FARMS,  Miners 
Rank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

HANDY  man  and  general  repairer.  DR.  BIR- 
NEY,  Kinderhook.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  care  for  cattle; 

must  be  a  good  dry-hand  milker;  good  wages, 
living  conditions  the  very  best.  Apply  to  P.  J. 
KELLY,  Mgr.,  Saugerties  F’arms,  Saugerties, 

Situations  Wanted  j 

PERMANENT  position  by  healthy,  conscien¬ 
tious  woman:  entire  charge  poultry  on  estate 
or  trapnesting,  pedigree  work,  bookkeeping  on 
commercial  farm.  ADVERTISER  5434,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager  or  estate  superintendent;  wide 
experienee  with  general  farming,  thorough¬ 
bred  stock,  gardening,  machinery;  executive  abil¬ 
ity:  unquestionable  references;  42;  married;  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  5421,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  or  foreman  on  private  es¬ 
tate,  by  married  man,  40  years  of  age;  no 
children;  graduate  of  Copenhagen  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture;  well  recommended;  over  4  years  last 
place;  forestry  work  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
5430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PIRST-CLASS  English  shepherd  open  for  posi¬ 
tion:  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  54.33, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STUDENTS'  wish  paying  propositions,  moun¬ 
tains.  seashore,  or  collection  work;  references. 
ADVERTISER  5435,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

INTELLIGENT  young  man,  age  16,  desires  work 
during  Summer;  prefers  farm  with  plenty 
of  live  stock;  state  character  of  work  and 
wages  paid.  ADVERTISER  5436,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

BOY,  15,  desires  a  home  with  respectable  peo¬ 
ple.  Address  P.  0.  BOX  NO.  277,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

t 

WANTED — Position  by  young  man,  25,  weigh¬ 
ing  163  lbs.,  on  commercial  poultry  plant  or 
orchard;  experienced  in  general  farm  work; 
prefer  good  home  to  high  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEAMSTER,  44,  single,  wants  place  on  fruit 
farm;  write  particulars.  GEO.  MARSH, 
Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  15  years’  experience  in  ail 
branches,  wishes  first-class  position;  married, 
no  children.  ADVERTISER  5442,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ON  POULTRY  farm  or  country  home  near  lake; 

experienced  in  poultry:  state  wrages  first  let¬ 
ter.  P.  0.  BOX  178,  Windham,  N.  Y. 

FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  small  family, 
wants  position;  practical  in  all  branches; 
wife  board  help;  best  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5446,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Experienced  gardener, 

poultryman.  shrubs,  fruit,  necessary  repairs. 
ADVERTISER  5447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  tractor  man  and 
practical  fruit  grower.  ADVERTISER  5448, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Hollander,  single,  29  years  of  age, 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  farm  work ; 
machine  milker  and  calf  raiser;  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  dairy  farm:  best  of  references. 
Address  S.  De  BOER,  41  Wagaraw  Boulevard, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

GARDENER — Young  man,  26,  American,  Chris¬ 
tian,  interested  in  landscape  gardening,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  assistant  to  gardening.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  desires  position  as  working  manager 
of  large,  well  equipped  farm:  life  experience 
all  branches,  theory  and  practice;  age  28;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco;  salary  and  share.  A.  H. 
SCHREIBER,  It.  5,  Bridgeton.  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  employed,  desires  to  change; 

a  high-class  man  who  can  shoulder  all  re¬ 
sponsibility:  write  POULTRYMAN,  P.  0.  Box 
356,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

POSITION  wanted  by  July  1,  single  man,  Hol¬ 
lander,  25  years  of  age,  wants  position  on 
dairy  farm;  wages  $90  a  month.  ADVERTIS* 
ER  5458,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  years  of  proven  ability  is 
open  for  position;  thoroughly  capable  taking 
full  charge  and  give  results;  also  build  and 
mechanical  ability.  ADVERTISER  5457,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wishing  a  change;  if  you  have 
a  first-class  proposition  and  wishing  the  best 
results  and  practical  methods,  write  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED — Responsible  position  by  former  in¬ 
structor  in  poultry  husbandry;  life-long  ex¬ 
perience;  moderate  salary.  POULTRYMAN, 

New  Windsor  House,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE,  dependable,  middle-aged  American, 
married;  no  incumbrance,  seeks  position,  as 
working  manager;  private  estate:  would  con¬ 
sider  poultry  proposition;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5464,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

23%-ACRE  poultry  farm,  on  main  highway;  5 
minutes  from  one  railroad  and  1  mile  from 
another;  New  Jersey;  on  main  concrete  road; 
bus  passes  door;  9-room  bouse;  electric  light, 
gas,  furnace,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  bath¬ 
room,  telephone;  all  kinds  of  shade  trees;  beau¬ 
tiful  lawn;  outbuildings,  barn;  two  liorse  stalls, 
box  stall,  two  cow  stanchions;  running  water  In 
barn;  two  corneribs,  grain  bins,  one  horse;  gar¬ 
age  for  two  carst  1,000  Leghorns;  brooder 
houses  5,000,  run  by  hot.  water;  incubators  hold 
20. 000  ;  40  colony  houses;  houses  for  3,000  fowls, 
buildings  for  show  birds,  wash  room,  dry  room, 
training  room;  running  water  in  all  outbuild¬ 
ings;  office  building  with  2  rooms;  post  office 
and  store  on  place  which  belong  to  farm;  fruits, 
peach  and  apple  trees  (about  500),  plums,  cher¬ 
ries,  pears,  quinces,  currants,  grapes;  30  miles 
from  New  York;  good  markets;  good  egg  trade 
at  door;  good  schools;  churches  of  all  kinds; 
also  stores  of  all  kinds  within  a  half  mile;  every 
thing  for  an  up-to-date  poultry  plant;  price 
$45,000:  cash,  $30,000;  mortgage,  $15,000;  cash 
price  $35,000;  can  be  seen  any  time;  reason  for 
selling,  ill  health.  ADVERTISER  5426,  care 
Rural  New<-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 82-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  35 
clear;  balance  in  growing  fine  timber;  1% 
acres  strawberries;  young  orchard,  250  trees, 
some  in  bearing;  near  pleasure  resorts.  E.  J. 
BAUER,  6062  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia, 

ELEVATION  1,000  ft.;  3-room  bungalow;  2 
acres:  60  miles  city;  $1,500.  FAUL  BOUGII- 
TON,  364  East  21st  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

UP-TO-DATE  equipped  poultry  farm,  beautiful¬ 
ly  located,  on  State  road,  in  village;  7  hours 
from  New  York;  $6,600;  half  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Cheap  for  cash.  84-aere  farm  with 
stock  and  farm  implements.  MRS.  KLATT, 
Route  34,  Hadley,  Pa. 

FRUIT  farm  for  sale  at  Nassau,  Rensselaer 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  about  1,200  apple  trees  including 
500  McIntosh  Reds,  also  500  Montmorency  cher¬ 
ries:  44  acres  of  land,  bordering  on  stream; 
ideal  for  small  fruits  and  poultry.  LOCK  BOX 
273,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm,  30  to  40  acres;  location,  Cen¬ 
tral  Massachusetts,  near  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad;  describe  fully;  state  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  rent  or  buy,  equipped  poultry 
farm,  within  two  hours’  ride  of  New  York; 
house  with  modem  conveniences.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5438,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRODUCING  dairy  farm,  120  acres,  completely 
equipped;  stock  alone  cost  $5,000;  wonderful 
market;  offered  at  cost  of  buildings;  complete 
information.  LAKEVTEW  GUERNSEY  DAIRY, 
Chalk  Hill,  Fayette  County,  Pa. 

OWNER,  coming  East,  will  exchange  fine  60- 
acre  irrigated  California  farm;  modern  house, 
electricity,  city  water;  mile  high  school,  vil¬ 
lage;  for  village  store,  residence,  city  prop¬ 
erty,  or  good  farm  with  apple  orchard  (others 
considered);  Western  New  York,  Hudson 
River  or  Finger  Lake  section,  or  Eastern  Shore 
Maryland,  Virginia;  give  description,  price. 
ADVERTISER  5439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IF  YOU  want  a  very  desirable  farm,  64  acres, 
house,  barn,  hen  house  and  garage,  nearly 
new;  electric  lights,  bath,  running  spring  wa¬ 
ter,  plenty  of  fruit;  in  fact  it  is  desirable  in 
every  way;  price  $6,500;  all  farm  tools  In¬ 
cluded;  $2,000  payment  down,  balance  terms. 
C.  H.  BRUSH,  Sidney  Center,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 296-acre  farm,  all  farming  tools, 
gasoline  engines,  milking  machine,  23  head 
of  cattle,  Holsteins,  some  registered,  4  horses, 
large  house,  3  bi#ns,  silo,  other  buildings,  plen¬ 
ty  of  wood,  some  timber,  running  water  house 
and  barn,  blacksmith  shop  and  tools;  halff  mile 
from  school,  church,  store;  all  for  $9,000. 
ABRAM  EARLS,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 90-aere  farm  in  heart  of  Central 
Florida;  good  soil:  fine  for  dairying,  poultry, 
and  fruit  of  all  kinds;  for  information,  and 
price,  write  MRS.  P.  A.  RUHL,  Mieanopy,  Fla. 

SUPERBLY  LOCATED  loamy  soil  farm,  seven¬ 
ty-one  (71)  acres;  11-room  house,  bath,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  hardwood  floors;  barn,  silo,  tool 
house,  hen  house,  all  in  good  repair;  small  farm 
implements;  cares  for  20  head  of  cattle;  good 
water  supply,  100  fruit  trees;  10  minutes  to  all- 
year  round  market  for  milk;  considered  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  Southborough ;  selling  to  set¬ 
tle  estate.  E.  REAPE,  Ex.,  Soutliboro,  Mass. 

LAKEVIJDW  FOR  SALE — 152  acres  bordering 
on  beautiful  lake  in  Northern  Jersey;  house 
has  steam  heat,  bath,  running  water,  electrb- 
lights;  brooder  houses,  poultry  houses  for  1.000 
hens,  barn  for  20  cows  and  4  horses;  drilled 
well  with  Fairbank  w’ater  pressure  pump;  pas¬ 
tures  and  woodland;  price  $16,000  including 
live  stock  and  farm  equipment.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 96  acres,  ideal  Summer  resort, 
good  buildings,  State  road;  picture  and  de¬ 
tails.  J.  G.  HALL,  Winsted,  Conn. 

$500  CASH,  $30  month  Including  interest,  5- 
room  bungalow,  garage,  hen  house.  3  acres, 
garden,  nice  brook:  $3,900;  one  mile  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J.  BOX  70A,  R.  2. 

FOR  SALE— Farm,  145  acres.  15  miles  east  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  adjoining  Chittenango  village, 
good  house,  barn  110  ft.  by  40  ft.,  running 
water  in  barn,  electric  ligtits,  30  acres  of  Al¬ 
falfa;  10  minutes  to  milk  station  and  high 
school;  land  in  high  st.ate  of  cultivation;  for 
information  see  Leon  Taylor  on  premises  or 
write  D.  S.  WEBBER,  1566  Bryden  Road,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

ABSOLUTELY  rent  free,  150  acres,  good  house, 
near  village,  20  miles  Binghamton;  hurry, 
can’t  afford  let  lay  idle.  GUS  HAWKEN,  95 
Elmhurst,  Highland  Park,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — At  a  bargain,  37%  acres,  12  miles 
from  Washington,  D.  C. ;  two  minutes  walk  to 
electric  station;  two  acres  woodland,  balance  in 
high  state  of  cultivation;  raised  80  .msbels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  last  season;  a  young  apple 
orchard,  produced  500  bushels  last  season;  land 
is  fenced  with  heavy  woven  wire  and  well 
watered;  8-room  house  with  bath  and  finished 
attic;  hot  air  heat,  Delco  lights,  air  pressure 
watered,  big  basement;  there  are  10  outbuild¬ 
ings;  price  $20,000  which  includes  growing 
crops  and  everything  but  house  furnishings;  or 
will  sell  10  acres  with  all  improvements  for 
$15,000;  the  Improvements  can’t  be  replaced 
for  the  price  asked;  terms,  half  cash,  balance 
to  suit  purchaser.  Owner,  B.  S.  WICKLINE, 
R.  1,  Vienna,  Va. 


FOR  RENT — Modern  dairy  farm;  located  near 
Morristown  on  the  State  road;  good  house 
with  modern  improvements;  reasonable  rent. 
ADVERTISER  5450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  or  more  acres,  10-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements,  equipped  for  poultry,  large  barn, 
beautiful  shade  trees,  the  best  location  in 
Vineland,  on  State  road,  10  minutes  to  town; 
big  bargain  if  sold  at  once;  buy  direct  from 
owner  and  save  money.  Address  EMIG’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — F’arm  in  Dutchess  County;  325 
acres,  large  brook;  good  farm  land,  half  under 
cultivation,  ideal  for  dairy;  grapes,  berries, 
good  orchard;  bargain  at  $6,000  cash;  station 
on  property.  ADVERTISER  5462,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  country  home  overlook¬ 
ing  Hudson,  one  mile  from  Newburgh,  two 
hours  from  New  York;  20-room  house,  all  fur¬ 
nished,  modern  Improvements;  other  valuable 
buildings;  32  acres  rich  land,  springs,  young 
orchard,  garden,  poultry,  cow,  car;  ideal  for 
poultry  and  boarding  house;  price,  $18,000,  easy 
terms.  NEW  WINDSOR  HOUSE,  New  Wind¬ 
sor,  N.  Y. 


ENFIELD,  N.  H. — Mountain  farm  for  sale, 
suitable  for  boys’  camp;  100  acres;  lake 
frontage;  $4,500  cash;  no  agents.  Write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5459,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — For  Summer,  furnished 
for  six,  a  ten-room  house,  improvements; 
near  Davenport,  village,  river,  lake  and  moun¬ 
tain;  verandas,  shade.  HERBERT  DAVIS,  R. 
D.  2,  Schenevus,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Greenville,  Pa.  road;  near  city  40,000 
barn,  granary,  garage,  hen  bouse,  attractive 
6-rooin  house,  batli,  furnace,  water  in  kitchen, 
cemented  cellar;  beautiful  shade,  shrubs,  roses, 
etc.;  price,  $5,500,  cash  $2,000;  crops  included. 
REN  GRIM.WOOD,  Spokane,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Modern  7-room  house;  gas,  water, 
electricity;  hard  road;  2  acres  or  more;  easy 
commuting;  owners  only;  moderate  unmagni- 
fied  price;  snap  shots.  SOHEFFEL,  170  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Refined  gentleman  as  paying  guest 
in  home  of  two  adults;  must,  be  of  highest 
integrity;  location,  half  hour  from  New  York 
City.  ADVERTISER  5461,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.10,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM.  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIND 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover,  5- 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80;  postpaid  anil  insured.  RANSOM  FARM 
13X0  Spring  St.,  Syraense,  N.  Y. 


t<OR  SALE  r  arquhar  No.  1.  hydraulic  cider 
press  in  good  condition;  grater,  elevator,  tank 
?^,d^ra^ks’  c;aPacity>  3.0°0  gallons.  Write 
1  RED  R.  GANSZ,  It.  D.  2,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Boarding  homes  for  children  under 
16,  in  Delaware  Comity;  rate  $5  to  $7  weekly; 
homes  visited  by  Children’s  Agent  and  approved 
by  State  Board  of  Charities.  Write  MISS 
ELIZABETH  ROBERTS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


TOR  SALE — Tin  peddler’s  cart,  top  buggy,  De 
Lavai  Separator  No.  10.  DAVID  L.  DUN- 
NELL,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


I  OR  SALE — 30  Cyphers  incubators, 
TRAIL’S  END  I’OUULTRY  FARM, 
ville,  Va. 


all  sizes. 
Gordons- 


)It  SALE— Potter  portable 
by  100  ft.,  equipped;  also 


road  stand,  et,-  • 


poultry  house,  14 
good  for  shed,  ga- 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.35  gal.;  6  gal., 
$2.15;  fresh  made  sugar,  10-lb.  pail,  $3; 
pound  cakes,  30c;  small  cakes,  5-lb.  box  40c- 
my  products  please.  G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex 
Junction,  Vt. 


BUSINESS  ina  n,  no  family,  desires  board  on 
farm  near  New  York,  where  there  are  no 
other  boarders;  July  and  August;  slate  nearest 
railroad  station,  what  family  consists  of;  liber¬ 
al  pay.  ADVERTISER  5443,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Newtown  mammoth  incubator,  8,400 
or  10,800  capacity.  GLENDALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  rhubarb,  fresh  from  our  gar¬ 
den;  7  lbs.,  $1,  third  zone.  SUNNY  BROOK 
FARM,  Winterton,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  used  “1900”  gravity  hand  wash¬ 
er  for  half  price;  in  perfect  condition. 
MURPHY,  17  46th  St.,  Corona,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA  fancy  Vermont  maple  syrup;  $3  per 
gal.;  in  5  gal.  lots,  $2.50;  sugar  in  5  and 
10-lb.  pails,  made  from  this  syrup,  40c  per 
lb. ;  in  2-oz.  cakes,  50c.  W.  H.  WARREN 
North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


SIX-INCH  Goodyear  rubber  tractor  belt,  prac¬ 
tically  new,  for  sale,  $25.  HENRY  BOAS, 
Clapboard  Hill  Farm,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


LETTERS  that  look  like  typewritten  letters; 

let  me  reproduce  your  sales  letters;  100 
copies,  $1.80;  300  copies,  $2.70;  500  copies 

$3.60.  H.  F.  HOLMES,  208  Clinton  St.,  Sala¬ 
manca,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted,  quiet  place.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5460,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Readers  who  have  not  received  our  an¬ 
nual  index  for  1923  and  wish  a  copy  will 
be  supplied  on  application  to  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Gordon-Van  Tine 
Home  No.  502 

A  5-room  house,  un¬ 
usually  well  planned. 
Roomy  porch;  bath; 
built-in  convenience 
features.  One  of  our  most 
popular  small  homes. 
Materials,  />  n  n 


FREE! 

Building  Books 


Building 

Material 

^  j 


Barn  No.  403 
Materials  for 
24x30 

$610 


anJin?yfi 


“Gordon -Van  Tine 
Saved  Me  $500-  is!*** 


Let  Us  Give  You  Wholesale 
Prices  oit  YOUR  Building! 

Thousands  Are  Saving  $200  to  $1,000  by  Buying  Direct  From  Mill 


From  every  state  in  the  Union— and  almost  from 
every  county— come  letters  from  delighted  Gordon- 
Van  Tine  customers. 

“Saved  at  least  $2,000  on  my  home” — H.  S.  Whidden,  Mich. 
“Better  than  I  could  buy  here  for  the  price,  including  freight” — 
Mrs.  B.  Loring,  Penn.  “Saved  fully  $1,500”— W.  R.  Gillespie, 
Ohio.  “Better  material  than  we  can  get  locally”  —  E.  C. 
Boynton,  New  York. 


Such  is  the  universal  verdict  from  over  200,000  thrifty  home 
and  barn  builders. 

They  know  that  Gordon-Van  Tine  delivers  bigger  value  and 
at  lower  cost  than  can  be  obtained  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

We  cut  out  all  in-between  profits  because  we  ship  direct  to 
you  from  our  four  big  mills— give  you  the  benefits  of  volume 
operation — and  sell  at  prices  that  are  actually  wholesale. 
Frequently  this  means  savings  of  20%  to  50%.  And  you  get 
highest  quality  material,  covered  by  a  20-year  guarantee 
that  has  $1,000,000  resources  behind  it! 


Build  Ready-Cut,  or  Let  Us  Figure  Your  Lumber  Bills 


You  can  choose  from  200  home  plans  and  654  sizes  and  kinds 
of  farm  buildings  just  the  type  of  home,  barn  or  other  building 
you  want.  Ready-Cut  saves  you  18%  lumber  waste  and  up  to 
30%  labor  on  the  job. 


While  Ready-Cut  saves  you  money,  if  you  don’t  see  the  build¬ 
ing  you  want  in  our  catalogs,  send  us  your  lumber  bills  on  the 
plan  you  have  in  mind.  We  will  figure  them  free,  and  give 
you  lowest  wholesale  prices. 


What  We  Furnish 

For  one  guaranteed  price,  for 
every  Gordon-Van  Tine  Home,  we 
ship  all  lumber,  lath,  shingles.doors, 
windows,  trim,  stairwork,  hard¬ 
ware  paint,  tinwork,  nails,  varnish, 
enamel.  Everything  guaranteed, 
highest  quality.  No  extras.  We  do 
not  ship  cement,  lime,  brick  or 
plaster. 


Our  20-Year  Guarantee 

We  are  the  only  concern  in 
the  building  material  business 
that  gives  you  a  20-year  guar¬ 
antee  on  your  home.  Over 
$1,000,000  resources  are  back, 
of  this. 


The  4  Reasons  Why  We  Save  You  Money 


t  You  deal  direct  with  the  #>an- 
ufacturer- our  prices  are  based 
on  production  cost,  plus  one  small 
profit.  We  ship  direct  from  our 
own  mills  to  your  railroad  station. 

O  We  share  with  you  the  savings 
made  in  buying  and  manufac¬ 
turing  due  to  our  large  volume  ol 
business. 


Q  We  sell  only  for  cash.  There 
**•  are  no  bad  debts  or  long-time 
credits  to  add  to  your  costs. 

A  The  Gordon-Van  Tine  Ready- 
/**Cut  system  gives  you  all  sav¬ 
ings  of  machine  labor  over  hand 
labor  and  does  not  restrict  the 
type  of  house. 
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5,000  Building 
Material 
Bargains! 

Lumber 

Shingles 

Lath 

Buffets 

Bookcases 

Cabinets 

Flooring 

Windows 

Doors 

Bathroom  and  Plumbing 
Supplies 
Sash 
Roofing 
Screen 

Paints  and  Varnish 
Glass 
Mouldings 
Stairs 
Furnaces 
Hotbed  Sash 
Wallboard,  etc. 


abieV  ^ 

P'eotS  ,  Baarnan 

Geo.  ^ 


Hog  Hoase 
No. 482 

Modern,  well 
lighted,  dry,  in¬ 
expensive.  Ma¬ 
terials  for  24  x  30, 

$376 

Poultry  House 
No.  479 

Scientifically 
planned.  Upper 
and  lower, win¬ 
dows. 
Plenty  of 
sunshine. 
Materials 
for  size 
12  x20. 

$135 


Our  Four  Mills 

Davenport.  Iowa; St.  Louis.  Missouri;  Chehalis.Washington; 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi.  We  ship  from  mill  nearest  you. 

Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 

We  guarantee  highest  quality  material —shipped  in 
sealed  car  direct  to  your  station.  Everything  shipped  sub¬ 
ject  to  your  most  critical  inspection.  Our  motto  is,  “Satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back.” 


Clear  White  Pine 
5X  Panel  Door 


Finest  manu¬ 
facture,  lumber 
“A”  quality 
white  pine.  Size 
2'  6'  x  6'  6'— 
1H  inch  thick. 
A  regular  Gor¬ 
don-Van  Tine 
bargain. 


Jap-a-Top  Slate 
Surfaced  Roofing 

Green  or  red; 

85  lbs.  to  roll- 
Complete  with 
nails  and  ce¬ 
ment.  Fire-re¬ 
sisting;  guaran-  "*» 
teed  15  years. 

Other  grades  at  •’*  = 
lower  prices. 
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sent 


$4.07 


$2.05 

Per  Roll 
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GordorvVanTine  Co. 


Ask  for  Books  Yon  Need! 

200  Home  Plans — Shows  photos, 
plans,  specifications,  3  to  9  room  homes 
for  town  or  country. 

Barn  Book— Pictures  and  prices  of 
every  modern  type  of  farm  building 
from  barns  to  poultry  houses. 

Building  Material  Catalog — 
Everything  for  building  or  remodeling 
— wholesale  prices. 

Write  or  Mail  Coupon! 

i““" — - i 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

384  Gordon  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Please  send  me  latest  prices 
and  proper  catalogs.  I  expect  to 
build  a: 

□  House 

□  Barn 

□  Garage 

□  Granary 

□  Hog  House 

□  Poultry  House 

□  Stock  Shed 

□  . . 

□  Repair  a . 


ESTABLISHED  1665 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
384  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


Name. . 
Address . 


I 

I 
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You  can  save  $200  to  $1,000  or  more  on  your  home  by  buying 

at  wholesale  prices  direct  from  mill 
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NO.  4800 


The  School  Trustee;  His  Powers  and  Duties 


I  was  elected  trustee  of  my  district  school  at  a  recent 
meeting.  This  is  my  first  experience  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion.  I  have  already  been  filled  with  well-meant  advice 
from  my  neighbors,  who  all  seem  to  know  just  what 
the  laws  are  and  what  my  duties  are.  As  there  is  so 
much  confliction  in  this  advice  I  have  decided  to  accept 
it  all.  and  ignore  it  as  far  as  trying  to  follow  any  of  it. 
I  am  a  newcomer  in  my  district,  and  was  rather  sur¬ 
prised  to  get  such  an  office  from  persons  who  barely 
know  me.  I  want  to  put  in  as  many  improvements  as 
I  can  this  year,  because  I  expect  this  will  be  my  only 
opportunity.  There  seems  to  be  a  clique  of  old  per¬ 
sons  who  have  no  children  of  grammar  school  age  whose 
sole  idea  of  a  district  school  is  to  maintain  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  taxes  will  be  kept  very  low.  In  fact, 
they  voted  to  raise  $1,000  to  cover  teacher’s  salary, 
coal,  janitor’s  wages,  and  all  other  items  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  how  much  I  can 
run  over  this  amount  and  be  upheld  by  the  law. 

There  is  at  present  no  water  of  any  kind  on  the 
school  property  ;  for  the  past  few  years  the  teacher  has 
sent  small  children  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  down  the 
State  road  several  times  a  day  with  a  pail  to  get  it 
from  a  neighbor.  Have  I  the  power  to  get  a  well  dug 
on  the  school  grounds  without  the  vote  of  the  district? 
If  so,  do  the  State  laws  permit  it  to  be  located  in  the 
school  cellar,  with  the  pump  directly  in  the  schoolroom? 

The  other  point  I  wish  enlightenment  on  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  toilets.  The  accommodations  now  consist  of 


two  dilapidated  wooden  outhouses  about  50  ft.  from 
the  school  building,  and  on  the  side  of  the  school 
which  has  no  windows  or  doors.  The  fences  which  are 
supposed  to  screen  the  doors  of  these  houses  are  in  such 
a  state  of  repair  that  they  are  worthless  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Have  I  the  power  to  have  a  small  addition 
placed  on  the  school  in  which  to  place  inside  toilets?  I 
am  very  anxious  to  know  just  where  I  stand  on  these 
two  questions,  and  how  much  I  can  exceed  my  allow¬ 
ance  in  providing  them. 

Another  thing  you  may  be  able  to  advise  me  about  is 
the  rights  of  the  Parent-Teachers’  Association  to  the 
use  of  the  school  building  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
entertainments,  suppers  and  dances  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  to  use  for  the  betterment  of  the  school 
grounds  and  building. 

Last  year  there  was  a  great  amount  of  trouble  caused 
by  about  the  same  group,  who  seem  to  be  the  chronic 
objectors  in  this  district.  They  seem  to  have  a  sort  of 
“agin  it”  complex.  I  am  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
type,  as  I  have  lived  in  a  country  district  most  of  my 
life.  I  want  to  give  these  objectors  their  rights,  but  I 
don’t  want  them  to  get  away  with  anything  which  it  is 
perfectly  my  right  to  prevent.  D.  o.  w. 

T  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  a  school  dis¬ 
trict,  and  they  shall  have  power: 

To  purchase  or  lease  such  schoolhouse  sites  and 


other  grounds  to  be  used  for  playgrounds,  or  for 
agriculture,  athletic  center  and  social  center  pur¬ 
poses,  and  to  purchase  or  build  such  school  houses, 
as  a  district  meeting  may  authorize;  to  hire  tem¬ 
porarily  such  rooms  or  buildings  as  may  lie  neces¬ 
sary  for  school  purposes;  and  to  purchase  such  im¬ 
plements,  supplies  and  apparatus  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  social 
center  activities  in  the  district,  when  authorized  by 
a  vote  of  a  district  meeting. 

To  have  the  custody  and  safe  keeping  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  schoolhouses,  their  sites  and  appurtenances. 

To  insure  the  school  buildings,  furniture  and 
school  apparatus  in  some  company  created  by  or 
under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  in  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  authorized  by  law  to  transact  business  in  this 
State,  and  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  pol¬ 
icy,  and  raise  by  a  district  tax  the  amount  required 
to  pay  the  premiums  thereon. 

To  contract  with  and  employ  as  man#  legally 


Just  loolcmg  ahead  a  few  months  to  the  apple  harvest.  There  is  a  big  crop  coming  and  only  the  best  of  the  fruit  will  sell  at  paying  prices. 
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qualified  teachers  as  the  schools  of  the  district  re- 
ttjttire;  to  determine  the  rate  of  compensation  and  the 
■  terms  of  the  employment  of  each  teacher  and  to  de¬ 
termine  the  terms  of  school  to  be  held  during  each 
school  year,  and  to  employ  persons  to  supervise, 
organize,  conduct  and  maintain  athletic,  playground 
and  social  center  activities  when  they  are  authorized 
by  a  vote  of  a  district  meeting  as  provided  by  law. 
The  regular  teachers  of  the  school  may  be  employed 
at  an  increased  compensation  or  otherwise,  and  by 
separate  agreement,  written  or  oral,  for  one  or  more 
of  such  purposes. 

To  establish  rules  for  the  government  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  schools. 

To  collect  by  district  tax  an  amount  sufficient  to 
pay  any  judgment  or  the  salaries  of  teachers  for  the 
current  school  year  after  deducting  from  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  required  for  this  purpose  the  amount 
of  public  money  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisor,  col¬ 
lector  or  treasurer  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
•teachers’  salaries,  and  to  pay  the  same  by  written 
orders  on  the  collector  or  treasurer. 

To  keep  each  of  the  schoolhouses  under  their 
charge,  and  its  furniture,  school  apparatus  and  ap¬ 
purtenances  in  necessary  and  proper  repair,  and 
make  the  same  reasonably  comfortable  for  use,  but 
shall  not  expend  therefor  without  vote  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  an  amount  to  exceed  $50  in  any  one  year. 

To  make  any  repairs  and  abate  any  nuisances, 
pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  school  commissioner, 
as  herein  provided,  and  provide  fuel,  stoves  or  other 
heating  apparatus,  pails,  brooms,  and  other  imple¬ 
ments  necessary  to  keep  the  schoolhouses  and  the 
schoolrooms  clean,  and  make  them  reasonably  com¬ 
fortable  for  use,  when  no  provision  has  been  made 
therefor  by  a  vote  of  the  district,  or  the  sum  voted 
by  the  district  for  said  purposes  shall  have  proved 
insufficient. 

.!  To  provide  for  building  fires  and  cleaning  the 
schoolrooms,  and  for  janitor  work  generally  in  am' 
about  the  schoolhouse,  and  pay  reasonable  compen¬ 
sation  therefor. 

To  expend  in  the  purchase  of  a  dictionary,  books, 
reproductions  of  standard  works  of  art,  maps,  globes 
or  other  school  apparatus,  including  implements,  ap¬ 
paratus  and  supplies  for  instruction  in  agriculture, 
or  for  conducting  athletic  playgrounds  and  social 
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center  activities,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $25  in  any  one 
year,  without  a  vote  of  the  district. 

When  trustees  are  required  or  authorized  by  law, 
or  by  a  vote  of  their  district,  to  incur  any  expense 
for  such  district,  and  when  any  expenses  incurred 
by  them  are  made,  by  express  provision  of  law,  a 
charge  upon  such  district,  they  may  raise  the  amount 
thereof  by  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  definite 
sum  lo  be  raised  had  been  voted  by  a  district  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  State  Department  recently  ruled  that  where 
a  trustee  wilfully  violated  the  law  and  neglects  his 
duties  by  expending  larger  sums  than  he  is  author¬ 
ized  to  spend  by  law,  he  is  subject  to  removal  from 
office. 

In  3912  the  Attorney-General  ruled  that  "It  is 
the  duty  of  school  district  trustees  to  raise  funds 
and  insure  school  property  even  though  not  author¬ 
ized  by  a  district  meeting.  In  case  of  loss  resulting 
from  neglect  to  do  so,  the  trustee  is  personally  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  district.” 

iWhile  the  trustee  has  a  considerable  latitude,  as 
indicated  above,  he  must  confine  himself  to  the  lim¬ 
itations  placed  on  him  by  law,  or  become  personally 
liable. 

•The  trustees  in  the  several  school  districts  shall 
provide  at  least  two  suitable  and  convenient  water- 
closets  or  privies  for  each  of  the  schools  under  their 
charge,  which  shall  be  entirely  separated  each  from 
the  other,  and  have  separate  means  of  access,  and 
approaches  thereto,  separated  by  a  substantial  close 
fence  not  less  than  7  ft.  in  height.  It  shall  also  be 
the  duty  of  trustees  to  keep  such  outbuildings  in  a 
clean  and  wholesome  condition. 

The  trustees  may  permit  the  schoolhouse  and 
rooms  and  grounds,  when  not  in  use  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes : 

By  persons  assembling  therein  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  and  receiving  instructions  in  any  branch  of 
education,  learning  or  the  arts. 

For  public  library  purposes,  subject  to  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  this  chapter  or  as  stations  of  public  libraries. 

For  holding  social,  civic  and  recreational  meetings 
and  entertainments,  and  such  other  uses  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community;  but  such  meet¬ 
ings,  entertainments  and  uses  shall  be  non-exclusive 
and  shall  be  open  to  the  general  public. 

For  meetings,  entertainments  and  occasions  where 
admission  fees  are  charged,  when  the  proceeds 
thereof  are  to  be  expenses  for  an  educational  or 


charitable  purpose;  but  such  use  shall  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  if  such  meetings,  entertainments  and  occa¬ 
sions  are  under  the  exclusive  control,  and  the  said 
proceeds  are  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  a  so¬ 
ciety,  association  or  organization  of  a  religious  sect 
or  denomination,  or  of  a  fraternal,  secret  or  other 
exclusive  society  or  organization. 

For  polling  places  for  holding  primaries  and  elec¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  registration  of  voters,  and  for 
holding  political  meetings.  But  no  such  use  shall 
be  permitted  unless  authorized  by  a  vote  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  meeting,  held  as  provided  by  law. 

For  civic  forums  and  community  centers.  n.  t. 


three-year  or  a  four-year  rotation  of  crops  is  also  of 
advantage  where  these  insects  are  concerned,  be¬ 
cause  in  such  a  rotation  the  land  does  not  remain  in 
sod  long  enough  to  become  infested  with  wireworms. 

When  sod  land  is  intended  for  potatoes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  it  should  be  plowed  in  July,  after  the 
hay  crop  is  removed,  and  deeply  cultivated  through¬ 
out  the  remainder  of  the  Summer.  Early  plowing 
and  Summer  fallowing,  with  occasional  deep  disking 
to  keep  down  weeds  and  to  kill  the  newly  trans¬ 
formed  pupae,  will  probably  succeed  best  in  control¬ 
ling  wireworms.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


A  Scheme  for  Electrocuting  Rats 

THE  inquiry  of  1).  B.,  page  844,  on  how  to  electro¬ 
cute  rats,  brings  to  mind  the  scheme  that  was 
used  by  us  boys  on  the  night  shift  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  testing  department.  We  used  to 
carry  our  lunch  in  little  rectangular  splint  baskets, 
and  the  rats  made  short  work  of  gnawing  and  spoil¬ 
ing  the  contents.  Many  Avere  as  large  as  half-growTn 
kittens,  and  the  company  cats  let  them  severely 
alone.  Most  cats  have  a  yellow  streak,  and  their 
bravery  is  sufficient  to  kill  some  song  birds  and  other 
such  ferocious  game. 

We  took  a  board  0  or  7  in.  Avide  and  about  10  ft. 
long,  and  nailed  on  parallel  strips  of  thin  strip  cop¬ 
per  (sheet  iron  will  do  just  as  well),  spacing  them 
about  iy2  in.  apart.  The  strips  were  about  2  in. 
wide.  One  strip  was  connected  directly  to  the  500- 
volt.  shop  circuit,  and  the  other  strip  connected  to 


a  rheostat,  and  the  rheostat  in  turn  connected  to  the 
other  side  of  the  500-volt  line.  In  crossing  the  board 
the  instant  the  rat  touched  both  strips  he  got  500 
volts  down  his  spine,  and  it  was  all  over  for  Mr. 
Bat.  The  convulsion  that  the  shock  gave  them 
threw  them  clear  of  the  strips.  We  got  a  dozen  or 
more,  some  of  them  actually  gray-headed.  And  sud¬ 
denly  all  trouble  with  rats  ceased. 

I).  B.  probably  has  115  volts,  and  whether  this  is 
sufficient  to  kill  is  questionable.  He  can  try  the 
scheme  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  Fig.  342.  In 
place  of  the  rheostat  a  50-watt  lamp  is  used.  This  is 
indispensable,  and  must  not  be  omitted.  It  will 
consume  current  only  when  the  rat  is  bridging  the 
two  strips  with  his  body.  Perhaps  a  rag  dampened 
with  brine  and  put  where  the  rat  would  wet  his  feet 
just  before  making  contact  would  lower  his  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  passage  of  low  voltage  current,  so  that 
the  shock  would  be  fatal. 

Devices  of  this  nature  do  not  have  the  approval 
of  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters. 

Connecticut.  Herbert  a.  freeman. 


Wireworms  in  Potatoes 

What  is  the  cause  of  wireworms  in  potatoes?  I  put 
manure  on  ground  and  plow  under  in  Fall ;  have  also 
tried  phosphate  with  the  manure,  but  still  seem  to  have 
same  result.  The  trouble  has  occurred  three  or  four 
years.  I.  s.  M. 

Hensonville,  N.  Y. 

WIREWORMS  are  the  lame  of  certain  brown 
beetles  known  as  "click  beetles”  or  "snapping 
bugs.”  The  parent  click  beetle  of  the  wheat  wire- 
worm  is  slender,  brown  in  color  and  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  while  the  parent  click  beetle 
of  the  corn  wireworm  is  light  brown  in  color  and 
about  one-half  inch  long.  These  beetles  lay  their 
small  white  eggs  in  sod  land,  where  they  hatch  into 
the  hard,  brown  “wireworms”  which  live  in  the  soil 
in  some  cases  at  least  three  Summers,  growing 
slowly  and  causing  more  and  more  damage  as  they 
grow  toward  maturity.  The  cause  of  wireworms 
then  is  the  small  brown  beetles  known  as  click 
beetles  that  lay  their  egys  in  grass  lands  where  they 
hatch  into  the  wireworms. 

When  old  pasture  land  or  meadow  land  is  plowed 
up  and  planted  to  potatoes  or  corn,  injury  is  almost 
sure  to  follow  from  wireworms  or  white  grubs,  or 
from  both.  It  is  unsafe  to  put  potatoes  on  sod  land. 
Some  crop  not  subject  to  attack  by  wix-eworms,  like 
clover,  field  peas  or  buckwheat,  should  be  grown,  if 
at  all  practicable,  on  sod  land  the  first  year.  A 


The  Modern  Car  and  Its  Work 

ON  Sunday  morning  a  farmer  gets  into  his  car 
with  his  family  well  packed  behind  him  and 
rides  to  church.  Speeding  over  the  road  gives  him 
rest  of  body  and  a  revival  of  spirit.  There  is  a 
sense  of  mastery  as  he  realizes  his  control  over  the 
strong  engine  pulsing  and  throbbing  under  his  hand. 
If  he  is  a  man  of  years  and  some  imagination  his 
mind  will  run  back  to  the  days  when  there  were  no 
cars,  or  when  the  few  crude  cars  located  here  and 
there  were  ranked  as  a  nine  days’  wonder  or  even 
as  an  instrument  of  the  evil  one.  In  1895,  which 
seems  but  yesterday  to  many  of  us,  there  were  only 
300  cars  registered  in  the  entire  country.  Even  10 
years  later  when  there  were  77,988  cars,  many  peo¬ 
ple  looked  doubtfully  at  one  who  rode  to  church  in 
a  car.  He  violated  an  unwritten  law  of  church  dig¬ 
nity.  We  have  heard  of  a  case  where  a  man  was 
disciplined  by  the  church  for  attending  worship  on 
his  bicycle!  In  those  days  the  farmer  remembers 
that  on  Sunday  the  tired  horses  came  off  the  plow 
and  pulled  the  family  carriage  to  church,  and  all 
the  farm  papers  were  filled  with  big  advertisements 
of  buggies,  carts  and  carriages.  Now  when  the 
farmer  wheels  his  car  in  front  of  the  church  about 
the  only  curiosity  he  excites  is  a  mild  inquiry  as  to 
what  make  he  has  been  able  to  buy. 

Surely  the  growth  of  the  modern  car  from  a 
strange,  bulky  machine  in  which  you  risked  your 
life  in  1900  to  a  family  necessity  in  1924  has  been 
one  of  the  remarkable  developments  of  this  remark¬ 
able  country.  Figures  for  1923  show  the  following: 


Total  production  for  the  year . 

Total  wholesale  value . 

Total  registration  . 

Total  capital  invested  in  business.... 

Total  wages  and  salaries . 

Number  of  dealers  in  United  States.  . 

The  total  registration  of  motor  v 
country  is  given  below  for  five-year  periods,  showing 


4,080.997 

$2,804,952,716 

15.092.177 

$1,571,722,411 

$579,002,080 

43,588 

ehicles  in  this 


gams : 

1S95 . 

1915 . 

.  .  .  2.445.000 

1!>00 . 

_  13,824 

1920 . 

...  9.231,943 

1905 . 

1923 . 

...  15.092.177 

1910 . 

_  408,497 

The  following  figures  show  how  the  business  of 
making  and  distributing  motor  vehicles  compares 
with  other  great  enterprises.  Comparison  is  here 
made  with  1913  and  1923: 

1913  1923 

Total  deposits  in  banks. .$17,475,764,134  $40,034,195,100 

Savings  banks  deposits.  4,726.472,708  7,897.909,000 

Building  and  Loan  As¬ 
sociations .  1.137.000.048 

Life  insurance  in  force..  20,520,598,372 

Wholesale  value  motor 
vehicles .  425,000,000  2,004,952,716 


3,342.530,953 

50.000,000,000 


Undoubtedly  the  cost  of  gasoline,  oil  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  distributing  is  fully  equal  to  the  wholesale 
value  of  these  cars.  If  we  count  in  the  retail  value 
we  shall  have  a  figure  larger  than  the  total  assets  of 
all  the  building  and  loan  associations,  and  well  on 
to  the  value  of  savings  bank  deposits.  And  whereas 
these  last  named  are  national  assets,  the  output  for 
cars  represents  an  expense  which  people  have 
learned  to  absorb  into  their  living  costs.  It  all 
means  that  we  are  spending  each  year  for  carrying 
ourselves  and  our  goods  in  cars  a  sum  nearly  equal 
to  all  the  money  in  the  savings  banks.  This  money 
is  transferred  from  one  class  of  people  to  another, 
finding  its  way  after  distribution  as  wages  or  as 
payment  for  material  back  into  the  savings  banks 
or  loan  associations. 

The  domestic  production  of  gasoline  has  grown 
from  3,570.312,903  gallons  in  1918  to  7,555,945,143 
gallons  in  1923.  In  1921  30S,125,440  lbs.  of  crude 
rubber  were  used  in  making  tires;  in  1923  545,135,- 
360  lbs.  In  the  entire  world  there  were  registered 
in  1923  18,023,584  cars  and  trucks.  The  United 
State  of  America  has  8S  per  cent  of  the  entire  num¬ 
ber.  Canada  has  642,573,  only  282  less  than  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  country  with  the  poorest  sup¬ 
ply  is  Liberia,  which  has  four.  Up  among  the  snows 
of  Alaska  there  are  725,  with  800  in  Newfoundland. 
Think  of  15,400  ears  and  trucks  puffing  about  the 
Philippine  Islands,  1,400  in  Turkey,  685  in  Haiti  and 
175  in  Iceland !  There  are  300  in  Arabia,  150  on  the 


rocks  of  Gibraltar,  2,300  in  Finland,  6,650  in  Egypt, 
457  in  Paraguay  and  325  in  Costa  Rica.  In  fact, 
the  gasoline  horse  has  puffed  and  snorted  its  way 
into  every  corner  of  the  earth,  the  deserts  of  Pata¬ 
gonia,  the  burning  sands  of  Sahara,  the  swamps  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  ice  of  Alaska  and  Iceland.  Take 
the  country  at  large,  there  is  one  motor  vehicle  for 
every  seven  persons,  with  annual  license  fees  of 
$188,970,992.24.  New  York  leads  in  numbers,  with 
1,204,213,  or  one  for  every  nine  persons.  California 
has  one  car  for  every  three  persons,  Iowa  one  for 
every  four,  and  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Indiana,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
Michigan  one  for  every  five.  There  are  more  than 
4,000,000  cars  owned  on  farms.  We  may  add  that 
there  are  15,370,000  telephones  now  working  in  the 
entire  country.  These  figures  show  something  of  the 
growth  of  a  great  industry.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
development  will  continue  until  there  are  25,000,000 
and  more  motor  vehicles  in  steady  use.  The  tend¬ 
ency  now  is  for  a  country’  family  to  own  two  cars — 
a  light  one  for  quick  work  and  a  heavier  one  for 
family  use.  We  might  go  on  and  discuss  the  social 
and  industrial  effect  of  these  cars  upon  the  people — 
especially  those  who  live  in  the  country — but  that  is 
a  story  hy  itself. 


Root-rot  and  Mouse  Injury 

HERE  THE  TROUBLE  STARTS.— It  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence  among  orchard  trees 
for  one  or  several  suddenly  to  appear  sickly,  with 
yellowing  or  dwarfed  foliage,  and  for  the  trees  af¬ 
fected  to  die  gradually.  An  examination  of  the  tree 
before  death  may  show  the  top  to  be  alive,  though 
stunted,  while  the  roots  often  show  signs  of  some 
fungus  trouble.  The  natural  inference  is  that  a  dis¬ 
ease  or  root-rot  is  killing  the  trees.  Fig.  343  shows 
a  Baldwin  tree  with  thin,  dwarfed  foliage,  and 
fruits  not  much  larger  than  crabapples,  which 
seemed  to  be  affected  with  just  this  sort  of  thing. 
In  this  particular  instance,  however,  a  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  tree  showed  an  underlying  cause 
for  the  fungous  growth  on  some  of  the  roots  and  at 
the  collar  of  the  tree  just  below  the  ground  line. 
The  bark  had  been  gnawed  or  otherwise  abraded  the 
year  before,  and  had  permitted  the  entry  of  a  fungus 
that  has  never  been  known  to  attack  live  wood.  On 
other  occasions  trees  have  apparently  succumbed  to 
Winter  injury,  yet  upon  closer  study  it  is  found  that 
the  roots  of  the  trees  have  suffered  some  mechanical 
injury  in  previous  years  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
trees  have  been  weakened  and  are  unable  to  with¬ 
stand  the  rigors  of  a  Winter  from  which  healthy 
trees  would  have  suffered  no  ill  effects. 

CAUSES  OF  INJURY. — ‘Careless  plowing  and 
grubbing,  in  which  some  of  the  main  roots  are  barked 
ox  torn,  afford  excellent  opportunity  for  fungi  to 
start.  But  probably  most  of  the  responsibility  lies 
with  field  mice  and  other  rodents  which  by  their  re¬ 
moval  of  bark  and  growing  tissue,  provide  openings 
through  which  the  fungi  gain  entry.  Or  their  de¬ 
structive  work  may  so  weaken  the  tree  that  it  dies 
from  severe  cold  in  Winter  or  from  drought  in  mid¬ 
summer. 

DESTRUCTIVE  RODENTS.— Accordingly  a  re¬ 
cent  farmers’  bulletin  by  James  Silver  which  dis¬ 
cusses  thoroughly  mouse  control  in  field  and  oi-chard 
is  especially  welcome  'to  orchardists.  It  seems  that 
most  orchard  injury  is  done  by  two  kinds  of  short¬ 
tailed  field  mice,  namely,  meadow  mice  and  pine 
mice.  The  meadow  mouse  woi-ks  above  ground,  is 
larger  than  the  pine  mouse,  more  shaggy,  dark 
brown  in  color,  with  a  tail  about  twice  as  long  as 
the  hind  foot.  The  pine  mouse,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  reddish  brown  in  color  and  has  a  very  short  tail, 
about  as  long  as  the  hind  foot.  The  thing  that 
makes  the  pine  mouse  especially  dangerous  is  that 
he  works  largely  under  ground,  and  is  not  so  easily 
detected  as  the  meadow  mouse,  with  its  open  surface 
runs.  Much  damage  to  orchard  trees  in  Eastern 
United  States  is  done  by  the  pine  mouse  working 
upon  the  roots  and  about  the  collar  of  the  tree  just 
below  ground.  This  type  of  injury  being  under¬ 
ground  is  most  often  unnoticed  until  other  agencies 
have  gained  entry,  or  the  tree  affected  has  begun  to 
show  outward  signs  of  injury. 

REPELLING  VERMIN.— Experiments  conducted 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  '  Agriculture 
were  divided  into  tests  of  the  effectiveness  of  remov¬ 
ing  mouse  shelters,  of  treating  trees  with  repellent 
washes,  of  using  mechanical  tree  protectors,  and  of 
killing  the  mice.  Clean  cultivation,  removal  of  cov¬ 
ering,  and  ti’amping  down  of  snow  after  each  fall 
are  common  means  of  destroying  shelter  and  so  de¬ 
creasing  the  ravages  of  the  mice.  Lime-sulphur 
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painted  on  the  trunks  of  trees  has  been  found  to  be 
quite  useful,  excepting  that  it  is  not  adhesive  enough 
to  last  throughout  the  Winter.  A  paint  of  one  part 
of  creosote  oil  to  two  or  three  of  coal  tar  has  given 
the  best  results,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use 
it  below  the  ground  surface,  or  on  seedlings  or  trees 
under  two  years  of  age.  Wire  screens  or  protectors 
are  very  commonly  used  with  success,  yet  no  pro¬ 
tection  is  afforded  by  them  against  the  pine  mouse, 
which  works  mostly  under  ground. 

DESTROYING  THE  MICE.— The  conclusion  is 
reached  that  the  only  certain  way  of  protection 


Root  Trouble’  on  a  Baldwin  Which  Proved  to  be 
“ Mouse  Trouble”  Fig.  3J/3 

against  mice  is  to  destroy  them.  Traps  have  been 
effective  when  properly  placed  in  runways  and  regu¬ 
larly  attended  to.  Poisoning,  however,  is  cheaper 
and  easier,  and  fully  as  certain.  The  chief  difficulty 
to  be  encountered  from  the  use  of  poison,  it  is’  said, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  through  exposure  to  the  weather 
the  poison  is  either  washed  off  or  the  bait  becomes 
unattractive.  Consequently  so-called  “poison  sta¬ 
tions”  have  been  developed  which  offer  shelter  for 
both  poison  bait  and  mouse,  and  which  result  in  a 
delightful  combination  so  far  as  the  orchardist  is 
concerned.  The  poison  stations  are  made  of  1-in. 


A  Good  Job  of  Bridge-grafting.  Suckers  Should  be 
Removed.  Fig.  3//// 


lumber  with  a  top  8  in.  square,  a  bottom  6  in.  squai*e, 
and  side  strips  1  y2  in.  high.  A  y2-  in.  depression  or 
groove  in  the  floor  to  hold  the  bait  has  been  found 
desirable.  Where  mice  are  abundant  it  is  well  to 
have  a  station  for  each  tree,  locating  the  stations 
in  natural  positions  of  sheltei,<  and  covering  them 
partially  with  grass  or  other  shelter. 

RECOMMENDED  POISONS. — One  of  the  poisons 
recommended  is  as  follows:  “Mix  together,  dry,  ys 
ox.  of  powdered  strychnine  and  %  oz.  of  baking 
soda.  Sift  the  strychnine-soda  mixture  over  one 
quart  of  rolled  oats,  stirring  constantly  to  insure  an 
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even  distribution  of  the  poison  through  the  grain. 
Thoroughly  warm  the  poisoned  rolled  oats  in  an 
oven  and  sprinkle  over  them  six  tablespoons  of  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  of  melted  beef  fat  and  one 
part  of  melted  paraffin,  mixing  until  the  oats  are 
evenly  coated.  When  the  grain  is  cool  it  is  ready  for 
use.” 

Another  material  is:  “Mix  one  tablespoon  of  gloss 
stai’ch  in  one-half  teacup  of  cold  water  and  stir  into 
it  three-fourtlis  pint  of  boiling  water  to  make  a  thin, 
clear  paste.  Mix  1  oz.  of  powdered  strychnine  with 
1  oz.  baking  soda  and  stir  into  the  starch  to  a 
smooth  creamy  mass,  free  of  lumps.  Stir  in  one- 
fourth  pint  of  heavy  corn  syrup  and  one  tablespoon 
of  glycerine.  Apply  to  12  quarts  of  wheat  or  to  20 
quarts  of  steam-crushed  whole  oats,  and  mix  thor¬ 
oughly  to  coat  each  kernel.”  h'.  b.  t. 


Reseeding  Bare  Spots  in  An  Alfalfa  Field 

August  15  last  I  sowed  a  field  of  seven  acres  to  Al¬ 
falfa.  The  field  is  slightly  rolling,  of  a  rich  sand  loam, 
excepting  the  dips  or  hollows,  which  are  a  stiff,  heavy, 
gravelly  clay.  I  top-dressed  most  of  it  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  with  the  manure  right  from  the  barn.  However,  in 
the  hollows  Alfalfa  mostly  all  heaved  out  this  Spring; 
can  see  the  dead  plants  lying  curled  up  on  top  of  the 
ground.  Some  other  places  did  not  do  well.  After  I 
iixake  the  first  cutting  would  it  be  proper  to  drag  this 
field  with  a  spring-tooth  drag?  I  have  no  idea  whether 
this  is  done  the  first  year  or  not.  I  know  it  is  done 
after  that.  I  am  figuring  on  doing  this,  and  resowing 
the  poor  places  after  dragging,  and  then  plank  those 
places  just  enough  te  cover  the  seed.  b.  c.  j. 

Michigan. 

OU  showed  good  judgment  in  top-dressing  your 
Alfalfa  stand  during  the  Winter.  Such  a  prac¬ 
tice  is  usually  beneficial,  although  it  may  result  in 
damage  if  the  manure  be  lumpy,  trashy  or  put  on  too 
thick.  It  should  always  be  spx-ead  evenly  and 
thinly,  so  as  to  leave  no  danger  of  smothering  the 
stand.  I  am  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  soils  in 
j  our  territory,  and  have  had  some  experience  with 
the  heaving  conditions  that  you  describe.  The  trouble 
is  that  in  the  hollows  you  have  a  heavier  soil  that 
Inis  more  moisture,  which  produces  heaving  condi¬ 
tions.  Evidently  you  use  common  Alfalfa,  which 
produces  a  tap-root.  This  did  well  on  your  sandy 
loam  soils,  but  the  single  tap-root  could  not  hold  the 
plant  in  place  on  the  heavy  soil  when  heaving  con¬ 
ditions  occurred. 

A  good  plan  for  you  to  adopt  now  is  to  disk  and 
thoroughly  harrow'  these  hollows  where  the  plants 
heave  out  so  badly,  and  prepare  a  good  seed  bed ; 
then  procure  some  genuine  Grimm  Alfalfa  or  some 
Ontario  Variegated  Alfalfa  from  reliable  sources, 
and  re-seed  some  time  during  the  Summer.  The 
plants  produced  by  the  Grimm  or  Ontario  Varie¬ 
gated  have  a  more  branching  root  system,  and  a 
lower-set  crown,  which  resists  heaving  conditions. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  the  Grimm  or  the  On 
tario  Variegated  plants  will  do  a  great  deal  better 
in  these  hollow  places  on  your  heavy  soil  than  will 
the  best  of  the  Northern-grown  common  Alfalfa. 

Over  in  Monroe  County,  Michigan,  there  is  a  strain 
of  Alfalfa  grown  locally.  It  is  known  as  LeBeau 
Alfalfa.  This  does  very  well  on  low  ground,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  get  any  seed  of  this 
strain  this  year,  as  the  last  year’s  crop  of  seed  was 
very  small.  You  should  be  able  to  procure  some 
genuine  Grimm  or  Ontario  Variegated.  The  seed  of 
these  recommended  strains  costs  more  per  pound 
than  common  Alfalfa,  but  in  that  you  need  not  use 
only  about  three-quarters  as  much  seed,  the  cost  of 
seeding  on  the  basis  of  an  acre  is  about  equal,  and 
you  are  getting  a  better  Alfalfa  for  your  more  severe 
conditions. 

The  practice  of  dragging  a  field  is  a  beneficial  one 
if  good  judgment  be  used.  You  should  not  consider 
disking  or  dragging  at  this  time,  as  your  stand  is 
too  young.  Wait  until  the  Alfalfa  is  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  then  if  Kentucky  Blue  grass  starts  to 
crowd  it  out  or  the  stand  becomes  weedy,  it  would 
be  well  to  px-actice  some  cultivation.  Either  a  spike- 
tooth  or  spring-tooth  harrow  or  a  disk  may  be  used. 
The  Alfalfa,  with  its  large  root  system,  can  with¬ 
stand  the  harrow'ing,  but  ordinary  grass  or  weeds 
may  easily  be  damaged  by  this  treatment. 

Summing  up  your  problem,  I  would  recommend 
that  you  disk  the  thin  spots  and  prepare  a  good  seed 
bed  and  re-seed  with  reliable  Grimm  or  Ontario  Va- 
xiegated,  but  do  not  disk  or  harrow  the  remainder 
of  the  field  which  you  describe  as  being  good.  If 
you  continue  your  practice  of  top-dressing,  be  sure 
you  always  apply  the  manure  eveidy  and  spread 
it  very  thinly.  Alfalfa  responds  readily  to  treat¬ 
ments  of  acid  phosphate  also,  applied  at  the  rate  of 
about  150  lbs.  per  acre.  A  L  I{ 


What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth  than  friends  who 
can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends. 
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REASON  NO.  5 

Actual  economy.  It  costs  less  to  j 
operate  the  WILLSEA  AUTOMATIC  WATER  | 
SYSTEM  than  to  pay  for  city  water  : 
service.  And  if  you  could  compute  in  ; 
dollars  and  cents  the  actual  saving  in 
time  and  labor  of  merely  turning  a  : 
faucet  to  fill  the  stock  watering  troughs, 
to  draw  running  water  in  the  kitchen, 
laundry,  bathroom,  instead  of  pumping 
and  carrying  bucket  by  bucket  for  all 
these  different  [purposes  —  the  initial 
cost  would  be  made  up  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time.  Running  water  is  a  real 
economy. 


The  WILLSEA  AUTOMATIC  WATER 
SYSTEM  is  of  the  very  highest  quality. 
It  supplies  running  water  automatically 
and  requires  no  tinkering  or  fussing. 
It  is  silent,  dependable,  durable — built 
to  give  efficient  service  and  lasting 
satisfaction. 


If  your  local  dealer  cannot  give  you  the  information,  write' us 

THE  WILLSEA  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Keep  the  Boys  Contented  on  the  Farm 

Give  them  equipment  which  will  make  the  work  of  culti¬ 
vating  and  lawn  mowing  real  sport. 


The  BOLENS  Power  Hoe  and 

appeals  to  boys  and  with  it  one  boy 
can  usually  do  more  and  better 
work  than  four  men.  All  attach¬ 
ments  instantly  interchangeable. 

IV rite  for  particulars 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

312  Park  Street  -  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


Lawn  Mower  Tractor 


Killed  with  PARAFIX.  (Pure  Paradichlorbenzene 


recommended  by  U.  S.  Gov.  &  State  Exp.  bta.) 
Full  instructions,  results  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  Booklet  FREE.  ~ 


Treat  10  trees  $1. 
60  trees  $3.  Postpaid  or  C.O.D.  Dept.  B 
The  Parafix  Co.,  7  East 42nd  St..  N.Y.C. 


Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

500  for  SI. 25  ;  $2.25  per  1,000,  P.  Paid.  Aster,  Scar¬ 
let  Sage,  25c  per  dozen,  DAVID  R0DWAY,  Hartly,  Delaware 

9  film  flflfl  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Leading  varieties. 
4,UUU,UUU  Early  and  late.  Prepaid,  100— 45.  ;  600 
-*1,35;  1,000— *3.35.  Express,  5,000— *7.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  List  free.  W.  J.  Myers, R.  7,  Massillon,  Ohio 

Five  Solid  Acres  Early  Glory,  Copenhagen  Market 

and  Danish  Cabbago  Plants.  Ready  from  June  15  to  July 
15.  $1.60  per  1,000.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  New  York 

Celery  Plants  For  Sale 

blight,  ready  to  ship  after  June  27.  Orders  filled  prompt¬ 
ly.  Prices  reasonable.  New  and  old  type  Paris  Golden. 
Also  green  varieties.  Warner  Celery  Co.,  Canastota,  N.Y. 

C|onfc  For  Coin  Celery,  Cauliflower  :  100— 60c  ;  500— *3  ; 
rldlllS  rur  oaie  1,000—  *3.  Cabbage:  100— 40c;  500— *1.35; 
1,000— *3,  postpaid.  Cat.  free.  W.  S.  FORD  ft  SON, Hardy, Delaware 

COW  IPEAS  For  Sale 

PeifS,  $3.65  bu.  SIMPSON  BROTHERS.  Milford.  Delaware 

2,000,000  Sweet  Potato  Plants for  sale-  Also  late 


Catalogue  free.  Michael  N.  Borgo 


Cabbage  plants. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


DIMnCD  TWINF  Get  our  low  Prtce.  Farmer 
mil l)r. ft  1  _ agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 


THEO.  BURT  &  SONS 


Melrose,  Ohio 


Our  Hew  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 

(  Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 

>  Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
‘  Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
'  price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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KELLYS’ 

GeAijiMeds 

True  to  Na^rTe  Fruit  Trees 

Kellys’  true-to-nanie  fruit  trees  are 
shipped  direct  from  our  nurseries  to 
you  no  middleman,  no  agents.  Our 
reputation  for  sq  u  are  dealing  is 
established ;  you  take  no  risk. 

44  Years’  Experience 

In  growing  true-to-name  trees  has 
taught  us  the  proper  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  young  stock.  It  is  packed  correct¬ 
ly  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 

Prompt  Shipment 

Orders  filled  and  shipped  same  day  as 
received  or  any  time  you  specify.  Our 
1924  fall  catalog  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established 
in  1880 


The  I  1  ———————— 

BASKET*  1  The  Berlin  Quart 

That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  FACTORY 
PRICES. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Height,,  Ohio 


OR 

PARCEL 

POST 

Per  100 

600 

1.000 

;  6,000 

SO  30 

SO  80 

SI  25 

$  5  00 

.  65 

1.75 

3  25 

15.00 

..  40 

1  00 

1  50 

6.25 

1.75 

3.00 

13.75 

..  .50 

1  50 

2  50 

10.00 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Berry  Plants 

Celery,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Pepper. 
Egg  Plant,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato,  Kale  plants  ;  Holly¬ 
hock,  Baby’s  Breath,  Hardy  Salvia,  Phlox,  Delphinium, 
Marigold,  Chinese  Pink,  Mourning  Bride,  Portulaca, 
and  other  annual  and  perennial  flower  plants  ;  pot- 
grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  fall  planting  ; 
runner  Strawberry  plants,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  for  September 
planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE .  $0.30 

CAULIFLOWER  S  PEPPER. 

TOMATO  AND  B  SPROUTS... 

SWEET  POTATO .  .60 

CELERY . 50 

Catalog  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

MILLIONS Vegetate  Plantsc^eFa,!ddToGS, 

for  late  crop  ;  standard  varieties;  name 
choice;  300 — 75c;  600 — $1.36;  1,000 — *3;  postpaid,  *1.35  per 
1,000,  by  express.  Ruby  King  Peppers,  100— 50c;  1,000— 
*3.50  prepaid.  Sat.  good  order  delivery  guaranteed.  Old 
reliable  growers.  MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS.  Franklin,  Virginia 

F  O  R  SALE 

Two  Million  Tomato  Plants  ® . SS1.50  per  1.000 

Two  Million  Oelery  Plants® .  3.00  per  1,000 

Two  Million  Cabbage  Plants  @ _  X.SO  per  1,000 

All  plants  from  selected  stoek  seed. 

CALEB  BOGGS  A  SONS 
Seed  and  Plant  Farm  Cho&wold,  Delaware 

Millions  of  Cabbage  cEi!EUY1pia.Tta 

- -  3 _  from  June  20th, 

$2.50  per  M  ;  $1.75  per  500.  Special  prices  on  large 
orders.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflowerplants.  $3.50  per 
M  straight.  All  kinds  of  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  orna¬ 
mentals,  etc.  Wells  M.  Dodds,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 

7H  Blooming  Gladiolus,  #1.  No  two  alike.  Dahlias. 
I  V  Cannas.  Circular.  A.  SIIEIUIAN,  Chicopee  Falls,  Muss. 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


The  Pickle  Worm 

What  can  I  do  to  keep  small  worms 
out  of  my  muskmeloDs  and  watermelons? 
They  spoiled  my  entire  crops  of  muskmel- 
on  last  year.  They  are  inside  of  melon 
when  green  and  before  the  melon  ie  ripe 
it  is  rotten  inside.  Worms  are  %  in.  or 
1  in.  long;  green.  They  do  not  bother  the 
vines.  Each  melon  has  small  holes  in  ir, 
about  the  size  of  No.  5  shot.  c.  b.  b. 

The  trouble  referred  to  by  C.  B.  B.  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  common  pickle 
worm  (Diaphania  nitidalis).  This  insect 
is  more  commonly  injurious  south  of 
Maryland,  It  attacks  cantaloupes,  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  Summer  squash,  being  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  the  latter. 

Early  cantaloupes  are  not  usually  bad¬ 
ly  infested,  and  growing  an  early  crop  is 
one  method  of  avoiding  injury  by  this  in¬ 
sect.  Another  preventive  method  is  to 
plant  a  trap-crop  of  Summer  squash.  If 
two  or  three  plantings  of  squashes  are 
made  at  intervals  of  two  weeks,  the 
moths  will  be  attracted  to  these  plants 
and  will  lay  their  eggs  on  them.  The 
squashes  planted  at  intervals  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  succession  of  blossoms  during  the 
ripening  period  of  the  melons.  The  worms 
are  so  fond  of  the  squash  plants  and  flow¬ 
ers  they  will  not  notice  the  melons.  As 
the  blossoms  become  infested  with  the 
worms  they  should  be  picked  off  and  de¬ 
stroyed. 

After  the  harvest  all  of  the  old  plants 
and  worthless  fruit  should  be  raked  up 
and  destroyed.  Many  of  the  worms  in 
all  stages  of  development  will  be  killed, 
thus  lessening  the  infestation  during  the 
following  year.  Land  on  which  an  in¬ 
fested  crop  has  grown  should  be  plowed 
deeply  in  early  Fall  or  Spring  in  order 
to  bury  and  kill  the  insects,  as  they  are 
living  over  the  Winter  in  the  soil. 

I  would  also  recommend  dusting  the 
melons  with  a  dust  composed  of  arsenate 
of  lead,  1  lb.,  and  hydrated  lime,  10  lbs. 
It  would  probably  be  best  to  make  the 
first  application  about  as  soon  as  the 
melons  began  blooming,  following  this 
with  subsequent  dustings,  two  or  three, 
at  intervals  of  10  days,  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  period  of  the  fruit.  If  rain  follows 
the  application  of  dust  and  washes  it  off, 
another  dusting  should  be  given. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Growing  Mushrooms  in  Old  Icehouse 

1  am  sending  you  some  mushrooms.  I 
have  a  big  icehouse,  40x100,  which  I 
have  not  used  for  ice  storage  and  had 
the  floor  covered  with  sawdust  for  a  foot 
or  more  18  years  ago.  Now  the  mush¬ 
rooms  come  up  since  there  is  no  ice  in  it. 
Will  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  safe  to  sell 
these,  as  they  grow  in  the  house?  I  think 
they  are  all  right,  but  as  I  have  no  ex¬ 
perience  I  am  sending  you  a  sample.  Is 
there  anything  that  I  can  do  to  make 
them  grow  and  continue  to  produce?  The 
floor  is  laid  with  boards  on  top  of  the 
sawdust,  with  space  in  between  where 
they  come  through.  h.  b.  h. 

The  mushroom  samples  are  different 
from  what  we  are  familiar  with,  and 
could  not  say  whether  or  not  they  are 
safe  to  use.  Send  some,  fresh,  direct  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry,  and  also  to  State  College,  Pa. 
An  icehouse  40x100  ft.  should  make  an 
ideal  mushroom  house.  Clear  all  saw¬ 
dust  out  of  bottom  and  put  in  a  small 
heating  plant.  A  hot-water  heater  placed 
in  a  shallow  pit  below  the  floor  or  bot¬ 
tom  of  icehouse  at  one  end,  so  that  the 
heating  pipes  can  be  run  in  the  walks  on 
the  bottom  of  house  would  be  necessary. 
Your  plumber  could  give  you  size  of  boiler 
and  number  of  pipes  to  keep  the  house 
65  to  70  degrees  for  a  portion  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  period.  The  size  would  depend 
entirely  upon  how  well  the  walls  are  insu¬ 
lated.  Ventilators  would  have  to  De 
placed  on  the  roof.  An  opening  12  in. 
wide  the  entire  length  of  the  house  would 
be  sufficient.  This  opening  would  have  to 
be  arranged  to  open  and  close  easily,  and 
have  a  protection  to  keep  rain  and  storms 
from  entering.  In  a  house  of  this  size, 
allowing  2-ft.  walks  and  beds  5 *4  ft.  in 
width,  you  could  build  2.600  sq.  ft.  of 
mushroom  beds.  Each  2  ft.  of  headroom 
will  allow  you  to  add  another  bed  on 
top  of  the  first  one,  until  you  have  five  or 
six  beds  in  height,  if  the  roof  is  high 
enough  to  permit  such  construction.  If 
you  could  build  six  beds  high  you  would 


have  over  1,500,000  sq.  ft.  of  beds.  That 
would  require  150  tons  of  fresh  horse 
manure  to  fill  the  house,  and  about  450 
bottles  of  spawn  to  plant  it. 

The  spawn  is  made  in  Ivennett  Square, 
West  Chester  and  Coatesville,  Pa.  If 
you  contemplate  this  business  seriously, 
it  would  pay  you  big  to  try  to  go  to  Iven- 
nett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  and  see 
how  they  build  houses  and  grow  mush¬ 
rooms.  There  are  many  very  successful 
growers  in  that  district.  An  outline  of 
how  to  grow  mushrooms  will  be  found  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  issue  of  March  1,  1924. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


Insects  on  Roses 

I  have  a  Crimson  Rambler  rose  climb¬ 
ing  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  house. 
Last  year  lice  ate  the  leaves  so  that 
when  Fall  came  the  stems  were  nearly 
bare,  and  the  first  of  June  the  lice  were 
again  at  work.  They  are  a  small  green 
louse  working  mostly  near  the  hearts. 
Could  you  help  me  to  destroy  this  pest? 

Summer  Hill,  Pa.  a.  l. 

Rose  lice  or  aphides  suck  the  juices  of 
the  plant,  but  do  not  eat  the  leaves.  There 
are  several  chewing  insects  that  attack 
the  leaves.  The  rose  slug,  the  larva  of 
a  saw-fly,  may  be  the  trouble;  it  is  a 
small  green  slug,  extremely  voracious, 
which  begins  to  devour  the  leaves  as  soon 
as  hatched,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  dam¬ 
age.  Tobacco  or  whale-oil  soap  are  de¬ 
sirable  sprays  for  controlling  this,  and 
if  the  two  are  combined  the  spray  will 
stick  much  better.  One  ounce  of  Black 
Leaf  40  (nicotine  sulphate)  to  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  to  which  7%  ounces  of 
whale-oil  soap  are  added  is  a  standard 
mixture.  If  whale-oil  soap  is  not  at  hand, 
common  laundry  soap  may  be  used.  This 
spray  is  also  effective  for  plant  lice,  if 
they  are  present. 

This  inquiry  does  not  refer  to  mildew, 
but  Crimson  Rambler  is  exti’emely  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  trouble,  and  a  northeast  ex¬ 
posure,  climbing  on  a  house,  would  be 
rather  likely  to  be  favorable  to  it.  We 
have  always  used  sulphur  to  control  mil 
dew,  but  plan  this  season  to  try  a  new 
remedy,  bicarbonate  of  soda.  This  is 
said  to  work  well  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west;  one  to  1  y2  ounces  of  soda  bicar¬ 
bonate  are  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  which  is  allowed  to  cool,  and 
then  used  as  a  spray. 
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Questions  About  Grapes 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Gladwin 


California  Grapes  in  New  York  State 

Can  the  California  grapes,  such  as 
Thompson’s  Seedless,  Muscat,  etc.,  be 
grown  in  New  York  State?  I  under¬ 
stand  that  grapes  do  not  need  posts  and 
wire  to  hold  them  from  the  ground  in 
California.  Please  explain  how  grapes 
are  grown  there.  c.  w.  M. 

Burdett,  N.  Y. 

Thompson’s  Seedless  probably  will  ma¬ 
ture  in  the  Central  Bake  Region,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  that  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria  will.  All  of  the  grapes  of  Vini- 
fera  origin  that  are  grown  in  California 
require  covering  with  earth  in  the  Fall 
to  protect  the  buds  and  wood  from  ex¬ 
treme  temperatures. 

The  varieties  grown  in  California  are 
not  usually  put  up  on  trellises,  but  rather 
they  are  trained  to  stakes  G  ft.  or  more 
in  height.  The  vines  are  headed  low,  so 
that  the  trunk  is  from  6  in.  to  18  in.  in 
height.  Short  arms  are  grown  on  this 
head,  from  which  the  fruiting  canes  are 
obtained  from  year  to  year  through 
judicious  spurring.  The  canes  and  shoots 
are  tied  to  the  supporting  stake  near  the 
top.  For  some  varieties  the  wire  trellis 
is  employed,  when  a  modified  fan  method 
of  training  is  used.  In  their  horizontal 
training,  the  arms  are  run  along  the  low¬ 
er  wire  and  on  these  numerous  spurs  are 
left  from  which  the  fruiting  shoots  de¬ 
velop.  The  latter  are  tied  to  the  upper 
wires  of  the  trellis  as  they  grow  in 
length. 

Bakator,  Chasselas  Rose,  Chasselas 
Golden,  Lignan  Blanc,  Muscat  Hamburg, 
Rozaki,  Blue  Portuguese  and  Teinturier 
will  probably  ripen  in  most  seasons  about 
the  upper  end  of  Keuka  Lake  and  not 
too  far  back  from  its  shores. 


Terms  in  Grape  Culture 

Will  you  inform  me  what  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  mean,  as  applied  to  grapes  and 
their  culture :  Rotundifolia,  Vinifera, 
phylloxera,  resistant?  I  read  Mr.  Gross’ 
contribution  on  pages  583,  584  and  5S5, 
apropos  of  inarching,  but  cannot  seem  to 
grasp  how  it  is  done.  C.  s. 

Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

Rotundifolia  is  a  species  of  wild  grape 
found  from  the  Potomac  River  south 
through  Florida  and  Georgia  to  Eastern 
Texas.  The  wild  plants  carry  clusters 
with  few  but  large  berries.  As  fast  as 
the  fruit  ripens,  the  berries  drop  one  by 
one. 

Vinifera  is  the  grape  species  that  in¬ 
cludes  practically  all  the  old  world  vari¬ 
eties,  such  as  Muscat,  Hamburg,  Tokay. 
Malaga,  Emperor,  etc. 

Phylloxera  or  grape  root-louse  attacks 
the  roots  of  several  species  of  grapes,  but 
the  Vinifera  species  seems  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  subject  to  them.  As  a  consequence 
varieties  of  this  species  are  grafted  on 
“resistants”  or  stocks  of  other  species 
that  resist  the  attacks  of  the  louse. 
Where  phylloxera  abound  it  is  futile  to 
attempt  the  growing  of  Vinifera  varieties 
except  on  resistant  stocks. 

Inarching  is  the  process  of  grafting 
two  plants  that  are  growing  very  close  to¬ 
gether  while  each  is  still  attached  and 
growing  on  its  own  roots.  Usually  with 
the  grape  the  plants  to  be  grafted  are 
planted  side  by  side.  The  one  may  be  a 
very  weak-growing  variety  on  its  own 
roots,  while  the  other,  we  will  suppose,  is 
very  vigorous.  With  inarching  of  the 
grape  the  practice  is  done  while  the 
plants  are  quite  young.  To  join  the  weak- 
growing  variety  (a)  to  a  strong-growing 
one  (b)  it  is  necessary  only  to  remove 
by  a  cut  a  portion  of  the  bark  on  each  at 
about  the  same  height  on  the  trunk  or 
cane  so  that  the  two  cut  surfaces  of  “a” 
and  “b”  may  be  brought  firmly  together 
and  tied  in  close  contact.  With  the  grape 
part  of  the  one  to  be  grafted  should  be 
approximately  the  same  diameter  as  the 
other.  The  joined  parts  should  then  be 
bound  with  moistened  sphagnum  moss, 
held  by  a  cloth  bandage,  or  else  wet  saw¬ 
dust  held  in  a  like  manner.  The  parts 
must  be  kept  from  drying  too  much,  yet 
callus  or  knitting  tissue  of  the  grape  will 
not  form  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
moisture.  An  examination  of  the  graft 
from  time  to  time  will  give  an  indication 
of  moisture  condition.  When  the  union 


is  complete,  the  part  below  the  union  of 
the  weak-growing  sort  is  severed,  thus 
leaving  the  buds  of  it  supported  by  the 
stronger.  The  next  season,  if  a  good 
growth  has  been  made  by  the  scion,  the 
stock  is  trimmed  away,  so  that  but  the 
scion  is  left  supported  by  the  stock  roots 
and  trunk. 

It  is  now  believed  that  bench-grafting 
on  vigorous,  resistant  stocks  is  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  inarching.  The  latter  prac¬ 
tice  brings  the  union  considerably  above 
the  soil  level,  and  if  the  trunk  be  broken 
below  the  union  a  renewal  is  out  of  the 
question.  In  vineyard  practice  it  is  very 
common  to  renew  the  trunk  from  time  to 
time.  Bench-grafted  cuttings  or  roots 
when  planted  so  that  the  union  is  below 
the  normal  soil  level  readily  permit  of  a 
trunk  renewal  even  to  the  ground. 

F.  E.  o. 


Black  Rot  on  Grapes 

I  have  a  nice  Worden  grapevine  which 
for  two  years  has  set  a  fine  crop  of 
grapes,  but  when  about  half  grown  they 
turn  black  and  either  dry  up  or  drop  off, 
and  in  the  Fall  there  are  only  a  few  left. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  prevent 
this?  a.  w.  B. 

Torrington,  Conn. 

It  seems  probable  from  the  description 
of  the  trouble  with  this  Worden  that 
black  rot  is  the  cause  of  the  “shelling,” 
or  dropping  of  the  berries.  If  we  as¬ 
sume  that  such  is  the  case  the  rot  can  be 
controlled  by  spraying  with  a  4-4-50  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  Four  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate  is  dissolved  in  50  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  to  this  4  lbs.  of  freshly  hydrated 
lime  is  worked  up  into  a  thin  paste  and 
added  to  the  water  and  copper  sulphate. 
For  a  single  vine  two  quarts  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  ample  for  a  single  spray¬ 
ing.  and  since  it  deteriorates  on  standing, 
only  an  amount  should  be  made  up  at  one 
time  that  can  be  used  within  a  few 
hours.  For  this  quantity  seven-tenths  of 
an  ounce  of  copper  sulphate  and  seven- 
tenths  of  an  ounce  of  hydrated  lime 
would  be  required. 

The  first  application  should  be  made 
when  the  second  or  third  leaf  is  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  shoot  in  early  Spring,  the  sec¬ 
ond  just  previous  to  blooming,  while  a 
third  should  be  put  on  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  well  set.  A  fourth  treatment 
may  be  necessary  about  three  weeks 
la  ter. 


Cesspool  Contents  for  Manure 

Fertilizer  of  every  kind  is  very  high; 
few  cows  are  kept  here,  and  a  lessening 
number  of  horses.  I  save  every  handful 
of  leaves  and  rot  them  on  compost  pile. 
But  in  the  cesspool  is  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  rich  liquid  fertilizer.  How  to  util¬ 
ize  it  in  an  inoffensive  way?  A  pailful 
around  each  rose  bush  in  the  Spring 
makes  wonderful  results.  Using  a  pail 
tied  to  a  pole,  the  difficulty  is  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  thick  black  fertilizer 
at  the  bottom,  and  too  much  of  the  flush 
water  on  top  fills  up  the  pail.  Can  you 
tell  me  of  any  inexpensive  device  by 
which  one  can  get  the  wealth  of  fertilizer 
from  this  source  in  a  neat  and  effective 
way?  j.  b.  L. 

We  had  this  problem  for  years,  until 
we  arranged  a  drain  away  from  the  cess¬ 
pool.  At  intervals  the  pool  had  to  be 
emptied.  At  first  we  used  a  pole  and 
bucket,  dipping  up  the  contents.  Then 
we  found  a  large  tin  pump  such  as  is 
often  used  by  contractors  in  lifting  water 
out  of  sewers  or  shallow  wells.  It  is  a 
cheap  affair  with  a  wooden  plunger.  We 
put  the  end  down  into  the  cesspool  and 
stood  over  the  top,  lifting  the  contents  up 
with  a  short  handle.  At  first  we  pumped 
into  barrels,  hauling  them  to  the  garden, 
where  the  stuff  was  poured  on  the  soil 
and  plowed  under.  A  better  way  is  (o 
make  a  good-sized  compost  heap  of  leaves, 
old  sods  (or  anything  that  will  decay) 
and  dump  the  pumpings  from  the  cess¬ 
pool  directly  upon  this  heap.  Work  it 
over  several  times  during  the  season,  and 
you  will  have  a  good  lot  of  manure.  This 
is  the  least  offensive  way  to  handle  it 
that  we  know  of.  If  land  plaster  is  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  heap  from  time  to  time  it 
will  help.  On  the  whole,  we  like  this 
plan  better  than  using  the  thick  liquid 
as  it  comes  from  the  cesspool. 


“Look— it  glistens* 


Hold  it — it’s  heavy*  Tap  it — it  rings*” 

YOU  tell  fine  glass  with  your  eyes,  hands,  and 
ears.  In  the  light,  the  bowl  glistens  with  the 
rainbow’s  colors.  In  your  hand,  it  is  heavier  than 
the  common  glass  bowl.  When  you  strike  it,  you 
hear  a  clear,  bell-like  ring. 

Lead,  that  dull,  unattractive  metal,  in  the  form  of 
litharge  and  red-lead  (oxides  of  lead)  is  responsible 
for  the  brilliance  of  fine  glass.  It  also  gives  weight 
to  glass.  The  piece  of  fine  plain  glass  or  cut  glass  you 
pick  up  may  be  anywhere  from  20%  to  50%  lead. 


Although  lead  helps  to  make  glass 
an  object  of  admiration,  it  con¬ 
ceals  itself  so  that  there  is  no 
visible  sign  of  its  presence.  It  is 
in  its  more  general  use  as  paint 
that  you  can  see  it  on  every  hand. 

On  farm  houses,  barns,  fences, 
any  wooden  or  non-metallic  sur¬ 
face,  white-lead  stands  forth 


This  man  is  giving  the  farm  house  white-lead 
protection  against  the  attacks  of  the  weather 


surfaces.  Red-lead  saves  iron 
fences,  iron  and  steel  implements 
and  machinery  from  rusting  out 
instead  of  wearing  out  in  service. 

Thousands  of  property  owners 
today  believe  in  the  phrase, “  Save 
the  surface  and  you  save  all.’* 
They  realize  that  it  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  cover  their  property 
with  white -lead  and  red -lead 
than  to  pay  for  the  damage  that 
the  weather  soon  does  to  un¬ 
painted  surfaces. 

A  hundred  pages  of  paint  facts 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  save 
the  surface  of  wood,  masonry  or 
metal  on  your  farm  with  paint, 
write  for  our  “Handy  Book  on 
Painting.”  This  book  is  filled 
with  essential  paint  facts  and  for¬ 
mulas  and  will  be  sent  free  at 
your  request. 


boldly,  defying  storms  and  sun¬ 
shine,  air  and  moisture,  in  their 
attempts  to  start  decay.  On 
metal  farm  equipment,  red-lead 
prevents  rust  from  beginning  its 
work  of  destruction.  White-lead 
paint  and  red-lead  paint  are  signs 
of  freshness  and  cleanliness,  of 
safety  against  weather  attacks,  of 
protection  against  loss  of  money 
invested  in  the  property  they  cover. 

Save  the  cost  of  rot  and  rust 

Once  upon  a  time  wood  was 
cheaper  than  paint.  That  was  long 
ago.  It  is  more  economical  todayto 
keephouse  and  barn  surfaces  thor¬ 
oughly  protected  with  paint — 
white-lead  paint — than  to  repair 
and  replace  rotted  parts 
or  to  rebuild  perhaps  after 
the  unprotected  house  or 
barn  has  crumbled  under 
the  attacks  of  the  weather. 

People  everywhere  have 
proved  the  effectiveness 
and  economy  of  pure  red- 


,  ,  cv.uuum.y  ui  puie  leu-  t  -Save  ^ 

lead  protection  for  all  metal  a 


Producers  of  lead  products 

Dutch  Boy  white-lead  and  Dutch 
Boy  red-lead  are  the  names  of  the 
pure  white-lead  and  red-lead 
made  and  sold  by  National  Lead 
Company.  On  every  keg  of  these 
products  is  reproduced  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter 
shown  below.  This  trade-mark 
guarantees  a  product  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality. 

National  Lead  Company  also 
makes  lead  products  for  practi¬ 
cally  every  purpose  to  which  lead 
can  be  put  in  art,  industry,  and 
daily  life.  If  you  want  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  any  particular  use 
of  lead,  write  to  us. 


NATIONAL 
LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway;  Boston,  13t 
State  Street;  Buffalo,  110  Oak  Street; 
Chicago,  900  West  18th  Street;  Cincin¬ 
nati,  059  Freeman  Avenue;  Cleveland, 
820  West  Superior  Avenue;  St.  Louis, 
722  Chestnut  Street;  San  Francisco,  485 
California  Street;  Pittsburgh,  National 
Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Penna.,  310  Fourth 
Avenue;  Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis 
&  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut  Street. 
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Thirteen  Years  on  a  Farm 

Part  IV  * 


Another  Summer. — That  Summer  of 
1915  I  will  pass  over  briefly.  Besides 
the  regular  farm  work  we  remodeled  the 
house,  making  it  much  more  convenient 
and  comfortable.  Bill  did  all  the  work, 
for  we  could  not  afford  to  hire  it  done. 
I  helped  where  I  could  and  often  held 
the  lamp  or  lantern  for  him  until  he 
could  finish  something  at  night.  He  put 
in  all  new  windows,  double-boarded  and 
put  on  new  clapboards,  built  a  new  porch, 
made  a  cement  wall  around  the  house, 
built  a  new  chimney,  changed  the  parti¬ 
tions  to  make  the  rooms  more  what  we 
wanted,  lathed,  plastered  and  papered, 
painted  inside  and  outside,  and  really 
made  it  look  “just  right”  to  us.  It  was 
quite  an  expensive  Summer  and  there 
were  several  things  we  had  counted  on 
having  that  we  had  to  do  without,  be¬ 
cause  we  did  not  dare  add  another  item 
to  that  bill.  One  was  the  bathroom.  If 
we  had  known  in  time,  we  would  have 
put  in  the  bathroom  instead  of  the  light¬ 
ing  plant,  but  that  was  already  installed 
before  the  rooms  were  finished.  We  were 
more  than  thankful  to  have  the  house 
waftp  fand  comfortable  that  Winter,  how¬ 
ever  and,  after  those  other  shivering 
Winters,  we  appreciated  it  more  than 
ever. 

A  Winter  Guest. — One  thing  which 
helped  us  at  that  time  to  a  better  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  long  Winter  evenings,  was 
the  addition  to  our  family  circle  of  Bill’s 
youngest  brother,  one  of  the  liveliest 
young  optimists  I  ever  knew.  He  came 
in  December  and  went  back  to  his  work 
th£  first  of  April,  so  he  was  with  us  un¬ 
til  it  he.  last  of  sugaring,  lie  helped  to 
cut  wood  and  do  the  barn  chores,  and 
seemed  to  like  to  stay  on  the  farm.  We 
trixjd  to  make  it  pleasant  for  him,  and 
probably  went  out  to  the  parties  and 
neighborhood  affairs  more  on  his  ac¬ 
count  ;  but  we  surely  enjoyed  it  all  our¬ 
selves.  After  that  first  Winter  he  was 
always  looking  forward  to  December  and 
coming  again.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
one  of  our  neighbor's  girls  was  also  wait¬ 
ing  for  December  to  bring  him  back, 
might  have  made  some  difference,  but  we 
were  all  glad  to  welcome  him. 

Trying  to  Catch  Up. — We  were  still 
trying  very  hard  to  “catch  up”  during 
1916-17 ;  at  least  we  made  ourselves 
think  we  were  doing  our  very  best  at  it. 
We  tried  raising  some  potatoes  for  mar¬ 
ket.  We  could  raise  mighty  fine  pota¬ 
toes,  but  the  marketing  end  of  it  bothered 
us.  The  trip  to  the  city  was  too  much 
for  the  horses,  and  those  city  buyers  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  know  when  a  load  could 
be  bought  cheap  because  a  farmer  had  a 
long  drive  to  get  home  to  milk.  So  there 
we  were!  If  we  hired  the  help  to  mar¬ 
ket  our  crop  successfully,  it  would  cut 
down  the  profit  until  there  was  nothing 
in  it.  We  were  getting  rather  desperate 
about  the  situation.  The  big  milk  com¬ 
panies  were  cutting  the  price  of  milk 
until  there  was  less  and  less  of  a  margin 
between  the  actual  cost  of  production  and 
our  milk  checks,  and  if  we  had  the  least 
bit  of  bad  luck  there  was  a  loss  instead 
of  a  profit.  The  grain  dealers  kept 
mighty  good  watch  of  the  milk  prices  too. 
One  day  when  Bill  drew  the  milk  to  the 
local  plant  he  noticed  a  raise  of  10  cents 
a  hundred  on  milk  ;  when  he  drove  in  and 
read  the  price  of  cow  feed  at  the  mill,  it 
had  also  advanced  10  cents  a  hundred ! 
The  farmers  handled  more  money,  but 
the  miller  got  the  “raise.”  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  was  organized  and  brought 
us  many  good  ideas  which  helped ;  they 
showed  us  just  what  we  were  fighting 
and  why  we  were  getting  less  and  less 
for  our  product.  The  only  profit  we 
could  figure  was  by  “throwing  in”  our 
labor  for  nothing.  Finally  the  only  topic 
discussed  when  a  few  farmers  got  to¬ 
gether,  was  cost  of  production  and  the 
price  of  milk  and  grain.  They  were 
waking  up.  Our  milk  checks  for  1917 
totaled  ,$2,231.41;  for  1918,  $2.S16.56, 
but  it  was  harder  to  show  a  profit  than 
when  milk  was  cheaper  because  feed  was 
just  as  high  comparatively. 

Somewhere  in  France. — The  Spring 
of  1918  we  had  to  see  Brother  join  the 
rapidly  training  army  at  Camp  Dix.  Bill 
needed  him  on  the  farm,  but  he  would 
hot  allow  us  to  claim  his  services.  April 
1  he  said  “Goodby”  to  all  of  us,  and  the 
girl,  and  went  to  join  his  comrades  at  the 
damp.  We  never  saw  him  again !  All 
that  Summer  we  were  hardly  aware  of 
our  own  affairs.  We  heard  from  him 
often  until  he  went  across,  but  he  was 
never  allowed  to  come  home.  There  were 
several  letters  from  “Somewhere  in 
France,”  and  then  that  message,  “Killed 
in  action.”  Then  those  waiting  months 
when  we  hoped  in  vain  that  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take!  He  was  killed  at  St.  Mihiel.  We 
learned  afterward  that  he  only  lived  two 
hours  after  he  was  wounded.  He  had  his 
)vish  ;  he  had  told  us  once  that  he  did 
hot  fear  death,  but  dreaded  to  be  disabled 
£nd  have  to  live.  That  was  a  terrible 
year  for  everyone  who  had  any  of  their 
family  “over  there” !  His  body  was 
brought  home  and  lies  by  his  father  and 
mother,  as  he  wished.  We  are  glad  the 
Winters  he  spent  with  us  were  happy 
ones,  and  they  will  always  remain  among 
pur  most  cherished  memories. 

I  josses  and  Gains. — In  May,  1918, 
we  bought  a  flivver  to  market  more  of  our 
produce  in  the  city  markets.  It  seemed 


like  a  foolish  purchase,  but  came  nearer 
to  paying  than  any  of  our  others.  We 
used  it  for  everything.  It  surely  made  us 
a  lot  of  extra  dollars  from  what  we  had 
to  sell.  Apples,  potatoes,  sweet  corn, 
garden  stuff,  maple  syrup,  meat,  eggs  and 
poultry — all  brought  in  good  prices  when 
we  could  get  them  to  the  right  markets. 
But  it  was  not  all  good  luck  that  Sum¬ 
mer.  We  lost  two  horses,  a  cow,  two 
calves  and  a  bull.  We  all  had  the  “flu,” 
too,  and  were  mighty  discouraged,  to  say 
the  least.  Bill  said  if  we  had  both  gone 
to  work  at  war  prices  we  could  have 
saved  enough  to  pay  our  bills  and  not 
worked  as  hard  as  we  had  on  the  farm. 
But  those  who  did  that  (there  were  a 
great  many,  too)  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
richer  when  they  came  back  than  they 
had  been.  Their  spending  had  kept  pace 
with  their  earning  in  almost  every  case. 
So  perhaps  we  were  just  as  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  we  actually  accomplished 
at  home.  At  any  rate  our  home  looked 
better  for  the  work  we  had  done  there. 
Although  there  were  many  improvements 
that  we  lacked,  our  place  looked  a  lot 
different  from  the  tumbledown-looking 
farm  we  started  with.  The  lawn  was 
nice,  both  back  and  front,  with  a  hedge 
of  beautiful  Spirmas  separating  it  from 
the  field  beyond;  a  row  of  roses  next  to 
the  garage  made  a  lovely  picture  from 
the  back  door ;  besides  the  drive  into  the 


garage  were  peonies,  and  a  gnarled  old 
apple  tree  furnished  a  shady  spot  in  the 
large  backyard.  Several  other  shrubs 
were  grouped  in  a  corner  of  the  back¬ 
yard  ;  a  lilac  bush  with  an  ivy  climbing 
over  a  part  of  it  to  the  roof,  two  Hy¬ 
drangeas,  a  large  bunch  of  Golden  Glow 
in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  outside  the 
border  of  the  lawn,  and  across  the  drive 
in  the  corner  of  the  garden  were  all  kinds 
of  flowers ;  hollyhocks,  sweet  peas,  Cos¬ 
mos,  poppies — all  the  kinds  that  everyone 
loves.  The  front  lawn  was  almost  with¬ 
out  decoration — just  a  Japanese  honey¬ 
suckle  on  each  side  of  the  front  door,  and 
the  four  giant  maples  along  the  highway. 
We  had  spent  much  time  and  care,  and 
some  money,  to  make  our  home  attrac¬ 
tive,  but  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to 
have  it  as  we  liked  it. 

Increasing  Work. — In  May,  1919, 
another  daughter  arrived  to  keep  our  big 
girl  company ;  a  fine,  healthy  babe,  who 
seemed  to  realize  that  baby  tending  was 
out  of  date  entirely,  and  especially  on 
the  farm.  She  was  good,  and  it  was  for¬ 
tunate  for  us,  as  we  were  very  busy  that 
Summer.  In  August  Bill  hired  a  man  to 
help  him  put  a  cement  floor  in  the  big 
cow  stable.  That  made  more  work  for 
me,  but  with  a  little  extra  help  I  man¬ 
aged  fairly  well.  “Sister”  was  devoted 
to  the  baby,  and  never  seemed  to  tire  of 
watching  her,  so  I  could  go  ahead  with 
the  work  without  worrying  about  her  the 
least  bit.  But,  at  best,  the  bills  were 
huge  ones  all  that  Summer.  We  were 
thankful  that  we  had  four  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes  to  market.  The  early  ones  brought  a 
very  good  price,  and  the  late  ones  were 
wonderful  to  yield,  so.  altogether,  they 
were  our  salvation.  We  sold  every  one 
we  could  spare  and  paid  our  interest  and 
some  of  the  most  pressing  bills,  but  we 
were  somewhat  discoux-aged  to  think  that 
we  were  starting  in  on  our  tenth  year 
and  could  not  see  our  way  out  any  more 
than  ever.  In  fact,  with  the  after-war 
slump  in  prices,  we  were  worth  much 
less  in  real  money  than  we  had  been  five 
yeai’s  before!  Milk  could  not  be  ex¬ 
ported  and  was  a  drug  in  the  market  be¬ 
cause  of  the  surplus.  We  fairly  hated 
that  word !  All  through  the  war  the 
farmei-s  had  seen  their  prices  “regulated” 
as  a  war  measure.  Their  production  had 
been  doubled  and  their  help  cut  down  to 
the  minimum.  They  had  worked  eaxdy 
and  late  as  a  patriotic  duty.  As  soon  as 
the  war  was  over  their  prices  were  “shot 
to  pieces”  at  once !  They  were  the  ones 
who  “got  stung”  both  ways.  Every  other 
producing  industry  was  protected  and 
guaranteed  a  profit.  The  farmer  was 
urged  to  produce  more  and  more  crops, 


and  then  his  prices  were  cut  to  nothing 
because  of  “the  surplus.” 

Getting  Out  of  Debt. — As  1920  was 
a  good  crop  year,  prices  were  low.  We 
sold  our  cows  until  we  had  just  14  of  our 
best  producers,  and  milked  them  by  hand 
to  save  the  cost  of  running  the  milkers. 
We  made  one  very  good  move  toward  suc¬ 
cess.  It  was  that  the  best  way  to  get  out 
of  debt  was  to  stop  going  in  debt !  That 
was  good  business,  only  we  had  waited 
rather  too  long  to  find  it  out.  The  first 
nine  months  of  that  year  our  milk  checks 
totaled  $2,461.90.  and  we  marketed  near¬ 
ly  $600  worth  of  other  pi’oduce,  besides 
the  maple  syrup.  We  were  getting  just 
a  little  encouraged  when  October  1  the 
milk  company  closed  its  plant.  That 
nearly  caused  a  panic  among  the  local 
farmers.  It  made  a  lot  of  difference  to 
us,  too.  The  last  month  at  the  plant  our 
check  had  been  $232.70,  and  for  October 
at  the  cheese  factory  it  was  $87.13.  All 
that  Winter  it  was  just  the  same.  The 
prices  we  got  were  ridiculous.  March  20, 
1921,  the  milk  plant  opened  up  again. 
But  it  had  been  enough  of  an  experience, 
so  that  after  May  1,  1921,  the  old  Dairy- 
men’s  League  became  the  “Dairymen’s 
League  Co-opei’ative  Association,  Inc.,” 
and  by  the  pooling  system  the  dairyman 
controlled  the  surplus  for  himself.  This 
plan  has  had  its  ups  and  downs  and  has 
been  fought  bitterly  by  the  big  companies, 
but  it  is  the  only  method  yet  found  that 
would  work  at  all.  As  it  is  perfected  it 
is  going  to  help  the  dairy  fanner  more 
than  anything  else,  I  believe,  to  regulate 
the  price  of  milk.  1921  was  also  a  good 


year  for  crops,  but  about  the  same  as  the 
year  before  for  pxuces.  Milk  bi-ought  less 
because  all  the  milk  companies  were  de¬ 
termined  the  new  co-operative  scheme 
would  prove  a  failure.  It  surely  was  not 
any  fault  of  theirs  that  it  did  not  quit  at 
once.  We  made  up,  in  potatoes  and  other 
marketable  stuff,  what  we  lost  on  milk 
prices,  but  it  was  slow  business  trying  to 
make  a  profit  large  enough  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses  and  bills,  too.  We  had  faithfully 
stood  by  our  x-esolution  about  going  fur¬ 
ther  in  debt,  but  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  “easy  money”  coming  our  way.  Final¬ 
ly  we  determined  to  try  our  very  best 
“just  one  more  year,”  and  if  we  could 
not  make  good  we  would  sell  our  farxn 
and  try  to  make  a  living  somewhere  else. 

Further  Plans.— We  made  plans  for 
more  poultry  again  the  Winter  of  1922. 
The  old  incubator  was  made  ready  for 
another  hatch  after  its  long  vacation,  and 
hatching  eggs  were  ordered  for  the  last  of 
February.  Then  Bill  had  the  “flu!”  We 
got  a  man  to  milk  and  take  care  of  the 
barn  chores  until  he  was  able  to  be  out 
again.  He  was  just  over  it  when  he  was 
taken  sick  again.  This  time  he  had  it 
woi-se  than  before,  and  was  hai-dly  on  his 
feet  when  the  12-year-old  girl  came  down 
with  it,  and  I  was  in  bed  with  it  also. 
Mine  was  an  obstinate  case,  and  finally  I 
had  pneumonia  !  That  meant  that  there 
had  to  be  a  “hired  girl,”  a  trained  nurse, 
and  the  doctor  evei’y  day  for  some  time. 
But  we  were  glad  and  thankful  to  be 
able  to  face  the  Springtime  together.  In 
spite  of  all  that  extra  expense  “an’  every¬ 
thing,”  I  think  it  was  about  the  happiest 
time  of  our  lives.  About  as  soon  as  I 
could  walk  I  set  the  incubator,  and  the 
last  of  April  had  a  good  hatch  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  From  then  until  July 
1  I  kept  the  hatches  coming  as  fast  as 
they  would.  My  idea  was  to  market 
them  as  broilers  just  as  soon  as  they 
weighed  enough.  We  sold  a  lot  of  them 
and  when  September  came  I  bad  75  pul¬ 
lets  left  that  I  did  hate  to  sell  for  meat. 
They  were  nearly  all  Rocks,  and  I  want¬ 
ed  to  keep  them  to  lay  that  Winter.  Bill 
could  not  afford  to  build  a  place  to  put 
them,  but  at  last  thought  of  a  plan  that 
would  work.  The  garage  was  cleared  out, 
nests  and  roosts  were  put  in  place,  and 
my  75  pullets  were  saved  !  “Lizzie”  was 
stored  in  the  tool  shed  with  the  other 
farm  machinery. 

Farm  Accounts.— We  started  keeping 
farm  accounts  at  about  this  time.  Every 
cent  we  took  in  was  credited  in  the  prop¬ 
er  place.  By  the  Spring  of  1923  we  were 
convinced  that  there  was  money  in  poul¬ 
try  if  we  were  willing  to  do  the  work. 
Those  75  pullets  paid  for  their  feed  and 


ours,  too,  which  left  the  milk  check  for 
the  other  bills.  We  pay  our  expenses  as 
we  go  along  now.  No  more  “running 
bills”  for  us !  They  run  too  fast !  Slow¬ 
ly  but  surely  we  can  see  that  we  are 
climbing  out  of  debt.  Last  Summer  we 
raised  200  Leghorn  pullets  and  sold  the 
heavy  fowls  to  make  room  for  them. 
They  are  doing  better  than  the  Rocks. 
Last  Spring  we  set  out  1,500  stx-awberi-y 
plants  and  expect  to  market  a  crop  from 
them  if  all  goes  well.  There,  again,  the 
flivver  will  help  put  them  where  they  will 
make  us  the  most  money.  It  means  hard 
work,  but  we  are  not  one  bit  afraid  of 
that  if  it  pays.  We  have  learned  from 
experience  that  we  can  expect  to  get  only 
in  proportion  to  what  we  give.  That 
rule  works  in  farming  as  it  does  in  every- 
thing  else.  We  are  not  yet  “out  of  the 
woods” — we  have  been  a  long  time  going 
in  debt;  we  cannot  get  out  in  a  hurry, 
but  must  pay  for  our  mistakes.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  more  talk  of  selling  our 
place.  We  love  it  too  much.  Why,  our 
folks  would  be  “out  of  place”  anywhere 
else.  It  is  beautiful.  We  have  worked 
hard  to  make  it  so ;  and  it  is  our  home  ! 
We  still  stick  to  that  rule  about  going  in 
debt.  Never  again  !  But  when  we  are 
finally  out — it  will  not  be  long,  with  no 
serious  reverses — then  we  can  work  out 
some  of  the  plans  we  have  cherished  for 
13  years.  Will  that  be  a  grand  and  glo¬ 
rious  feeling?  I’ll  leave  it  to  you! 

A  NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


Cheese-making  at  Home 

Every  Spring  I  like  to  get  a  nice  veal 
rennet  from  the  butcher  (I  think  any 
butcher  will  save  one  for  a  quarter),  and 
use  it  all  Summer.  Rinse  it  in-  several 
waters  till  it  is  perfectly  clean,  but  use 
cold  water.  Three  or  four  waters  will 
be  sufficient  and  anyone  can  fix  one  in 
10  minutes.  When  the  rennet  is  clean 
put  it  into  a  2-qt.  jar  with  about  a  quart 
of  cold  water  and  at  least  a  cup  of  salt. 
In  a  week  or  10  days  the  liquid  rennet 
is  ready  for  use.  Test  it  by  trying  a 
teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  milk ;  if  it  sets 
firmly  in  15  or  20  minutes  the  rennet  is 
all  right  to  use,  though  after  it  stands 
longer  a  teaspoonful  is  all  I  use  to  set  a 
quart  of  milk  for  junket  custard.  As 
fast  as  it  is  used  out  more  brine  should 
be  added  so  that  the  supply  will  not  di¬ 
minish.  Probably  in  time  the  rennet 
would  be  extracted,  but  not  in  one  Sum¬ 
mer,  for  ordinary  family  use.  We  did 
not  find  it  especially  profitable  to  make 
our  own  cheese  with  commercial  rennet 
because  of  the  expense,  but  the  home¬ 
made  article  costs  practically  nothing, 
is  more  satisfactory,  and  is  no  trouble  at 
all  to  make.  For  five  gallons  of  warm 
milk,  either  fresh  or  warmed  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  temperature,  add  one  cup  rennet. 
Stir  well  and  let  stand  till  firm.  Cut  into 
about  inch  squares  with  a  long  knife 
that  will  reach  to  the  bottom.  We  put 
the  milk  in  a  clean  washboiler  and  cut 
it  with  a  long  bread  knife.  After  the 
curd  has  separated  somewhat  from  the 
whey  set  on  the  stove  and  scald  till  a 
piece  of  curd  will  squeak  between  the 
teeth.  Drain  in  a  cheesecloth  strainer.  A 
handy  way  is  to  pin  the  strainer  with 
clothespins  over  the  top  of  a  large  can, 
letting  the  cloth  sag  well  into  the  can, 
and  pour  in  the  milk ;  but  more  often 
we  poured  off  what  whey  we  could  and 
then  poured  into  the  strainer. 

When  it  has  drained  quite  dry,  salt  to 
taste,  mix  well,  and  put  to  press.  Our 
press  consists  of  a  10-lb.  tea  pail  with 
the  bottom  out  for  a  cheese  hoop,  a 
wooden  “follower”  cut  from  a  plank  to 
fit  loosely  inside  the  hoop,  and  wliittled 
smooth,  a  small  square  block  to  drop  in 
on  top  of  the  “follower,”  a  plank  on 
which.  to  set  the  hoop,  and  another  to  lay 
on  top  for  a  weight.  After  salting  and 
mixing,  pick  up  the  curd  in  the  strainer 
and  put  it  in  the  hoop  which  should  be 
placed  on  a  slightly  inclined  plank.  Fold 
the  corners  of  the  cloth  over  the  cheese, 
put  in  the  “follower,”  put  the  block  on 
top,  and  the  w-eight  on  the  block.  In  24 
hours  remove  from  pi-ess,  take  off  the 
cloth,  grease  lightly  all  over  with  nice 
sweet  lard,  and  store  in  a  warm  room  to 
cure,  turning  every  day  to  prevent  mold 
from  forming  on  the  underside.  We  like 
it  in  two  weeks,  but  it  won’t  be  “snappy” 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

We  all  like  rennet  desserts  and  it  is  as 
easy  to  make  as  to  fix  one’s  coffee  at  din¬ 
ner.  To  a  quai’t  of  warm  milk,  sweet¬ 
ened  and  flavored  to  taste,  add  a  teaspoon 
of  liquid  rennet,  stir  well  and  pour  into 
custard  cups  or  sherbet  glasses.  Leave 
in  a  warm  room  till  firm,  and  set  in  a 
cool  place  till  x’eady  to  serve.  A  big 
spoon  of  whipped  cream  on  top  is  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement,  but  the  plain  cus¬ 
tard  is  delicious.  A  small  tablespoon  of 
cocoa  melted  with  just  a  little  water  in 
the  dish  before  putting  in  the  milk  makes 
a  nice  chocolate  custard,  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  of  fruit  to  the  plain  cus¬ 
tard  makes  a  fruit  junket  known  as  fru- 
jolac.  Add  a  well-beaten  egg  to  the  milk, 
and  the  result  is  •  practically  identical 
with  an  ordinary  baked  custard. 

At  our  house  we  use  whipped  cream  in 
innumerable  ways,  revel  in  cream  biscuits 
and  other  sour  cream  doughs,  use  lots  of 
buttermilk  in  cooking,  and  butter  on  the 
table.  None  of  us  like  butter  pastry  vei‘y 
well,  but  we  all  like  plenty  in  vegetables. 
Our  men  like  nothing  better  than  a  big 
layer  cake  made  from  sour  cream  and 
spread  thick  with  nice  jelly,  or  a  sour 
ci-eam  loaf  cake  heaped  with  whipped 
cream.  mrs.  E.  m.  a. 


This  float  appeared  in  a  Sunday  school  parade  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  illustrates 
the  cradle  roll  department.  Why  should  not  the  Sunday  school  advex-tise  its  business? 
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Horticultural  Notes 
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It  is  Easy  to  be  a  Good  Cook 
With  a  Range  Like  This 


Culture  of  Sweet  Peas 

I  have  grown  sweet  peas  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  but  I  am  always  troubled 
with  the  shortness  of  stems.  Can  you 
advise  me  what  fertilizer  to  use  to  get 
length  of  stems,  as  well  as  lots  of  bloom? 

North  Adams.  Mass.  J.  w.  H. 

Sweet  peas  like  a  cool  deep  soil,  rich 
and  well  prepared.  The  short  stems  are 
usually  the  result  of  deficient  fertility 
and  moisture.  Fall  preparation  of  the 
soil  is  desirable,  because  in  early  Spring 
the  ground  may  be  too  wet  to  work.  Dig 
a  trench  2  ft.  deep  and  a  foot  or  more 
wide.  Place  several  inches  of  manure  in 
the  bottom,  and  fill  in  with  good  soil  so 
that  the  filled  trench  is  rather  rounding 
at  the  top.  Sow  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  Spring ;  the  plants  grow  best  in  the 
cool  moist  months.  The  row  should  be 
raked  level,  and  the  seed  sown  half  an 
inch  deep.  If  the  soil  is  not  very  good,  a 
dressing  of  bonemeal  may  be  given  when 
the  plants  are  several  inches  tall.  Scat¬ 
ter  the  bonemeal  on  both  sides  of  the  row 
so  that  the  ground  is  white,  and  then 
rake  it  in.  When  the  blooming  season  is 
on,  and  the  flowers  begin  to  come  with 
short  stems,  a  light  dose  of  nitrate  of 
soda  may  be  given,  dissolved  in  water,  a 
tablespoon  of  the  chemical  to  the  gallon. 
A  mulch  of  lawn  clippings  along  the  rows 
will  prevent  the  soil  from  baking.  Free 
watering  during  a  dry  spell  is  desirable. 
The  flowers  should  be  picked  regularly, 
and  the  plants  should  never  be  allowed 
to  form  seed  pods.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
good  authorities  that  regular  cutting  of 
the  flowers  is  even  more  necessary  than 
watering,  and  the  cutting  of  some  foliage 
with  the  flowers,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  light  pruning,  is  advantageous,  as  it 
induces  the  plants  to  branch. 

Lice  on  Rose  and  Snowball  Bushes 

What  can  I  do  for  lice  on  rose  bushes 
and  snowball  plants?  Our  plants  are 
full  of  them.  B- 

Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

Spray  the  roses  with  whale-oil  soap  so¬ 
lution.  1  lb.  of  soap  to  five  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter,  or  with  tobacco  extract  or  Black  Leaf 
40,  one  ounce  to  five  gallons,  with  7 y2 
ounces  soft  soap  to  make  it  stick. 

The  common  snowball  or  guelder  rose 
is  so  subject  to  plant  lice  attacks  that 
many  gardeners  have  now  discarded  it  in 
favor  of  the  Japanese  snowball,  Vibur¬ 
num  tomentosum.  The  Japanese  variety 
has  handsomer  foliage,  rarely  troubled  by 
insects,  and  very  fine  flower  clusters.  It 
is  difficult  to  treat  the  snowball  foliage 
effectively,  as  the  leaves  curl  up  with  the 
insects  inside,  where  the  spray  does  not 
reach  them.  Spraying  should  begin  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  unfold,  and  should  be 
repeated  during  the  season,  using  the  to¬ 
bacco  extract  or  whale-oil  soap  solution 
advised  for  the  roses. 

A  Roadside  Flower  Bed 

I  am  intending  to  put  out  a  plot  of 
ground  beside  the  road,  100  or  150  ft. 
long  by  3  ft.  wide,  for  roses.  Of  course 
I  must  have  the  best  thing  on  earth.  Is 
there  something  better  for  beauty  than 
one  ever-blooming,  then  one  Dorothy  lei- 
kins,  then  a  Crimson  Rambler,  in  suc¬ 
cession?  I  read  of  new  roses  in  The  R. 
N  -Y.,  but  do  not  know  if  they  have  been 
tested.  How  far  apart  should  they  be 
set;  3  or  4  ft.?  How  would  it  look  to 
fill  the  whole  plot  with  asters,  after  the 
roses  have  been  set?  I  wish  to  have 
something  a  little  extra  fine,  although  out 
on  the  farm.  Thousands  of  people  pass 
bv  going  to  see  the  Marshall  I  arm  apple 
trees  when  in  blossom,  as  they  have  some¬ 
thing  like  7,000  trees.  How  would  you 
arrange  such  a  plot?  Could  make  it 
wider  if  necessary.  s. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Rambler  roses  will  make  an  attractive 
background,  trained  on  a  fence  or  special 
trellis ;  8  or  10  ft.  will  be  amply  close 
for  planting.  Bess,  Mary  and  Alida  Lov¬ 
ett  are  three  of  the  best  and  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  a  long  list.  Crimson  Rambler  is 
very  seldom  planted  now,  there  being  too 
many  others  very  superior.  Excelsa  is  a 
better  red.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  is  beautiful 
and  Paul’s  Scarlet  is  the  best  scarlet  in 
existence. 

There  are  many  flowers  that  can  be 
planted  in  a  long  narrow  plot  paralleling 
a  roadway.  I  have  seen  Zinnias  so  used 
to  excellent  advantage.  Asters  would 
only  bloom  for  a  short  period.  Zinnias, 


annual  Phlox,  Salpiglossis,  Clarkia.  Ver¬ 
benas  in  front,  and  Cannas  or  Dahlias, 
or  both,  in  the  front  of  the  roses  would 
make  a  show  all  season. 

There  are  many  beautiful  perennials 
that  could  be  planted  to  give  varied  flow¬ 
ers  all  season.  Hollyhocks,  Ilelenium, 
Eupatorium,  Hibiscus,  would  make  good 
tall  background,  and  Alyssum  saxatile, 
Armeria,  Phlox  divaricata,  low  growing, 
for  the  front,  would  bloom  very  early. 

The  center  of  the  bed  could  be  made 
up  of  plots  of  Dianthus.  Coreopsis,  Digi¬ 
talis,  Campanulas,  Veronica.  Gaillardia, 
Stokesia,  and  so  many  beautiful  flowers 
that  are  easily  grown  that  a  thousand 
feet  of  bed  would  not  exhaust  them  all. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


Winter  Injury  on  Apple  Trees;  Brown 
Rot  on  Stone  Fruits 

1.  I  have  about  a  dozen  McIntosh  ap¬ 
ple  trees  12  years  old,  mostly  grafted  on 
thrifty  sprouts  growing  along  the  fences. 
They  seem  to  be  in  fine  condition  except 
the  lower  portion  of  the  trunks,  from  8 
to  20  in.  from  the  ground,  where  the 
outer  bark  is  flaking  off  and  the  inner 
bark  is  not  looking  healthy.  2.  I  also 
have  two  apricots  which  bloom  freely  and 
set  fruit  some  years,  but  the  fruit  rots 
and  drops  when  about  the  size  of  large 
hickorynuts.  H.  A.  s. 

Carmel,  N.  Y. 

1.  McIntosh  is  a  hardy  variety,  yet 
under  some  conditions  it  is  subject  to 
Winter  injury.  If  the  grafting  was  done 
several  feet  above  the  ground  so  that  the 
part  of  the  trunk  affected  is  seedling 
stock,  then  the  probability  of  the  trouble 
being  due  to  Winter  injury  is  more  likely. 
The  southwest  side  of  the  trunk  is  the 
side  most  apt  to  be  injured  from  this 
cause.  In  such  cases  moderate  pruning, 
good  cultivation  and  applications  of  some 
such  nitrogenous  fertilizer  as  nitrate  <f 
soda  are  found  helpful  in  restoring  the 
vigor  of  the  tree  and  helping  the  tree  to 
overcome  the  injury. 

2.  The  rot  is  due  to  the  brown-rot 

fungus.  Applications  of  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  when  the  shucks  are  off,  and 
again  two  weeks  later,  will  help  to  hold 
the  disease  in  check.  H.  b.  x. 


Rose  Bugs  in  the  Garden 

During  the  past  two  years  my  rose 
bushes  have  been  almost  covered  with 
bugs.  These  bugs  eat  the  roses  and  also 
the  leaves  of  the  bushes.  This  year,  al¬ 
though  the  bushes  have  not  as  yet  pro¬ 
duced  any  flowers,  I  find  that  these  bugs 
are  already  making  their  appearance,  and 
I  would  appreciate  any  information  you 
can  give  me  that  will  enable  me  to  de¬ 
stroy  these  pests.  Last  year  I  used  a 
preparation  recommended  by  a  seedsman 
(this  was  a  liquid  to  be  mixed  with  wa¬ 
ter)  but  this  mixture  burned  badly.  It 
seemed  to  help  a  little  as  far  as  destroy: 
ing  the  bugs,  but  did  not  exterminate 
them  entirely.  What  will  control  these 
insects?  C.  B.  H. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

No  doubt  the  insects  referred  to  are 
the  common  rose  bug  or  rose  chafer — a 
long-legged  ungainly  beetle,  rusty  brown¬ 
ish  black  in  color.  This  is  a  common 
nuisance,  and  very  difficult  to  control.  It 
is  very  destructive  to  grape  blossoms,  and 
in  commercial  vineyards  a  spray  of  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  is  used  to  control  it,  5  lbs. 
of  lead  arsenate  to  50  gallons  of  water, 
to  which  one  gallon  of  molasses  is  added 
to  make  it  stick.  One  spraying  is  given 
about  the  time  the  insects  are  due,  and  a 
second  application  is  made  a  week  later. 
This  is  said  to  give  good  results,  but  we 
should  not  like  to  use  it  in  the  rose  gar¬ 
den.  for  a  sticky  poison  is  not  pleasant 
on  flowers  that  one  may  touch.  In  the 
ordinary  home  garden,  hand-picking  is 
the  only  thing  we  think  desirable,  and 
this  seems  futile  when  the  insects  come 
in  their  usual  swarms.  Still,  one  can  de¬ 
stroy  a  great  many  by  taking  a  conveni¬ 
ent  vessel  containing  water  with  a  layer 
of  kerosene  on  top,  and  shaking  the  crea¬ 
tures  into  this.  The  insects  breed  in 
sandy  ground  that  lies  uncultivated  and 
overgrown  with  weeds,  and  Fall  plowing 
of  such  ground  is  helpful.  Goldenrod  and 
other  weeds  are  host  plants,  so  the  clean¬ 
ing  up  of  waste  land,  and  the  general 
elimination  of  weeds,  will  in  time  lessen 
its  numbers. 


A  casualty  insurance  company  that 
had  required  some  additional  evidence  to 
support  a  claim  recently  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  widow  of  the  insured,  which 
ended  :  “I  have  so  much  trouble  getting 
my  money  that  I  sometimes  almost  think 
I  wish  my  husband  were  not  dead.” — 
The  Continent. 


One  reason  why  the  SUrfftttflHan 
"Perfect”  Enamel  Range  is  so  pop' 
ular  is  that  the  heat  is  so  evenly 
distributed  to  the  oven  and  top  that 
food  cooked,  baked  or  roasted  in  this 
range  is  done  just  right.  This  is 
assured  by  The  “iStrljarhiUnt” 
Triangular  Ventilated  Grate  Bar — 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


6j%  air  space — a  distinctive  feature 
ofall  3&id|arhBim"Perf  ect”  Ranges. 
Economical  in  fuel.  Beautiful  gray 
enamel  is  easily  cleaned  with  a  damp 
cloth.  No  dirt-catching  corners. 

Ask  your  heating  contractor  or 
hardware  dealer  about  this  range  or 
write  us  direct  for  descriptive  booklet. 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  Droved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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RICHARDSON  &.  BOYNTON  CO 
Manufacturers  of 
“lUrljarftami”  "Perfect” 
Heating  and  Cooking  Apparatus 
Since  1837 

New  York,  260  Fifth  Are.  Dover,  N.J. 

I)ETRorr,4472Cass  Av.  Boston, 60  High  St. 
Buffalo,  Jackson  Bldg.  220  Delaware  Ave. 
Chicago,  3639  to  364;  S.  Ashland  Are. 
Newark,  S93  S.  2ist  St.  (Irvington) . 
Philadelphia,  1 308  Arch  St. 
Providence, 58  Exchange  St. 
Rochester,  Rockwood  St. 
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LIME  ioe  LAND 


SOLVAY  brings  better,  greater  crops 
the  first  harvest.  SOLVAY  makes 
sour  soil  sweet  and  releases  all  fertility 
the  land  contains  to  hasten  growing 
crops  to  full  maturity. 

Most  farm  lands  need  lime,  and  none 
is  better  than  Solvay  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone —  high  test,  non-caustic,  furnace 
dried,  and  ground  fine  to  spread  easily. 
Every  farmer  should  read  the 
Solvay  Booklet  on  Liming 
— sent  FREE  on  request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. ,  Syracuse,  N.T. 
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Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets.) 

The  Georgia  peach  deal,  always  an 
event  in  the  produce  world,  has  opened 
up,  the  first  shipments  starting  about  June 
1.  The  prospects  are  good  for  a  large 
crop  in  nearly  all  early  peach  States, 
and  from  now  until  into  October  peaches 
from  one  section  or  another  will  find 
their  way  to  the  New  York  market.  To 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June,  21  car¬ 
loads  were  received  from  Georgia,  mostly 
Mayflowers  and  Uneedas,  prices  ranging 
all  the  way  from  $1.50  to  $5.25  per  six- 
basket  carrier,  the  latter  price  being  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  few  crates  of  fancy  peaehes. 
Probably  most  sales  were  of  fair  quality 
peaches,  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $5.50  a 
crate,  depending  a  good  deal  on  the  con¬ 
dition  when  sold.  During  the  1923  sea¬ 
son  New  York  produce  dealers  received 
nearly  4,700  carloads  of  peaches,  not 
counting  truck  loads,  nearly  one-half  of 
which  came  from  Georgia,  and  most  of 
the  remainder  from  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  New  Jersey’s  contribution  was 
1,027  carloads,  which  is  probably  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  carloads  of 
peaches  going  from  that  State  to  the  New 
York  market,  the  other  00  per  cent  being 
shipped  by  truck.  Strawberries  are  com¬ 
manding  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
the  trade,  For  the  week  ending  June  7 
nearly  500  carloads  were  received  in  New 
York,  Mainland  supplying  about  250  car¬ 
loads,  Virginia  140  carloads,  and  the  rest 
were  from  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  the 
Carolinas.  Florida  watermelons  are  ar¬ 
riving.  and  the  Imperial  Valley  canta¬ 
loupes  are  being  received  in  increasing 
volume,  90  carloads  being  received  last 
week.  The  quality  has  been  very  good, 
with  standard  crates  of  45s  ranging  from 
$3.50  to  $4  a  crate,  salmon-tinted  Jum¬ 
bos  reaching  $5 ;  New  York  City  receives 
on  the  average  4.500  carloads  of  canta¬ 
loupes  a  year,  2,200  coming  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  apple  market  strengthened  a 
little,  with  a  few  fine  quality  Baldwins 
selling  at  from  $4.50  to  $0  a  barrel. 
There  are  still  a  few  old  crop  onions  on 
the  market,  selling  at  irregular  prices, 
the  onion  market  in  general  being  very 
weak.  The  New  Jersey  lettuce  supply 
has  been  increasing  steadily.  This  State 
at  present  is  supplying  about  one-third  of 
the  receipts,  California  about  one-third. 
Iceberg  type,  the  rest  being  from  North 
Carolina  and  nearby  States.  Most  of  the 
Eastern  lettuce  ie  not  showing  up  very 
well  as  to  quality,  and  very  few  sales  ex¬ 
ceeded  $2  per  standard  lettuce  crate,  with 
poor  stock  selling  around  $1  a  crate.  The 
sweet  potato  market  continues  strong, 
and  prices  have  been  averaging  higher 
than  for  years  past.  Receipts,  of  course, 
are  very  light.  Cabbage  was  weak.  Po¬ 
tato  shipments  have  been  heavy,  the  total 
for  the  country  amounting  to  over  1,000 
carloads  daily.  South  Carolina,  with  300 
to  375  carloads  daily,  is  the  heaviest 
shipping  State  ;  North  Carolina  and  Ala¬ 
bama  together  are  shipping  daily  about 
300  carloads  more,  but  the  Virginia  sea¬ 
son  has  hardly  opened  up  as  yet.  Of  the 
nearly  700  carloads  received  in  New 
York  during  the  week  ending  June  7, 
South  Carolina  furnished  over  500  car¬ 
loads.  Old  potato  receipts  are  light  and 
decreasing,  Maine  and  New  York’s  total 
for  the  week  equalling  56  carloads,  about 
one-half  the  amount  received  the  week 
previous.  Recent  reports  show  a  fairly 
good  demand  for  new  potatoes,  and  a 
firmer  market  prevailed.  Old  potatoes 
dull,  although  prices  until  recently  have 
held  up  well. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  in  general  has  devel- 
open  some  firmness,  the  bullish  sentiment 
being  attributed  largely  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  report  for  the  end  of  May,  showing 
a  decrease  in  storage  holdings  for  26 
cities  of  954.079  cases,  compared  with  a 
year  ago.  The  demand  for  current  re¬ 
ceipts  of  storage  packed  eggs  has  not 
been  very  active,  but  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  changing  hands  of  eggs  already 
in  the  warehouses.  Offerings  of  nearby 
eggs  have  decreased  gradually,  but  are 
still  plentiful  for  the  needs  of  the  trade. 
Fancy,  closely  selected  stock  advanced  a 
little  in  price  and  accumulations  of  aver¬ 
age  offerings  are  not  as  heavy  as  for  the 
week  previous. 

The  freight  market  generally  controls 
the  price  on  live  poultry,  sales  on  express 
shipments  often  being  based  on  the 
freight  market.  During  the  first  week  in 
June  231,492  lbs.,  or  13  carloads,  figuring 
18,000  lbs.  to  the  car,  were  received  by 
express,  and  187  carloads  by  freight.  The 
live  fowl  market  was  firm  for  several 
days,  but  the  market  turned  in  buyers’ 
favor,  prices  dropping  2c  per  lb.  and 
since  holding  barely  steady.  lave  broil¬ 
ers  have  been  holding  fairly  steady,  al¬ 
though  freight  receipts  show  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  broilers  to  the  car.  Fancy 
large  sizes  were  in  the  best  demand,  and 
White  Leghorns,  being  plentiful,  worked 
out  more  slowly.  Fresh-killed  broilers 
eased  off  under  more  liberal  receipts,  and 
fowl  weakened  under  similar  conditions. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

A  very  good  demand  for  high  grade 
hay,  especially  large  bales,  caused  an  ad¬ 


vance  of  $1  a  ton  on  fine  Timothy.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  small  bales  of  hay  were  fairly 
large,  and  the  market  on  such  was  not  as 
firm  as  on  large  baled  stock.  Rye  straw 
dull.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-EN  DICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S'  to  14c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak, 
lb.,  25c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c;  sausage, 
lb.,  20c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  35c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  wood¬ 
chuck,  lb.,  30c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  30c ; 
sugar  cured  hams,  lb.,  30c ;  live  pigs,  four 
weeko  old,  each  $4.50. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  32c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  1  y2  lbs.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
36c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  38c;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  28c;  duck  eggs, 
35c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  butter,  creamery,  fan¬ 
cy  prints,  lb.,  44c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  41c; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  32c. 

Asparagus,  y2  lb.,  15c ;  apples.  No.  1, 
bu.,  $1.10 ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb.. 
4c  ;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  8c  ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c- ; 
bu.,  $1.25;  celery,  bunch,  10c;  dandelion 
greens,  peck,  25c ;  fresh  horseradish,  bot¬ 
tle,  12c;  new  green  onions,  bunch,  7 %e ; 
kale,  peck,  20c ;  lettuce,  head.  10c ;  Bos¬ 
ton,  head,  15c;  onions,  dry,  lb.,  5c;  bu., 
$2;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c;  parsnips,  bunch, 
7c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  pieplant, 
bunch,  5c;  radishes,  new,  bunch,  7%c ; 
spinach,  peck,  20c ;  saurekraut,  qt.,  15c ; 
turnips,  lb.,  4c;  bu.,  80c. 

Buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  honey,  card. 
22c;  extracted,  18c;  popcorn,  shelled,  3 
lbs.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11c;  heavy,  lb.,  8  to 
9c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to 
27c;  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  beef,  lb.,  6  to 
10c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c; 
broilers,  lb.,  50c;  chickens,  lb.,  27  to 
32c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c- ;  broilers,  lb.,  65  to  70c ;  chickens,  lb., 
40  to  50c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50c;  eggs,  25  to  28c;  duck 
eggs,  35c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  20c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2 ;  asparagus,  doz., 
$1.50  to  $2;  beans,  bu.,  $3.75  to  $5.50; 
red  kidney  beans,  lb..  7c ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.20  to  $1.25 ;  garlic,  doz. 
bunches,  50c;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c;  per 
cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  doz.,  $1.75 ; 
leaf,  head,  S  to  10c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2 ;  onions,  bu.,  75c ;  green,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  30c  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  po- 
ratoes,  bu.,  70  to  90c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  35c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  35c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Ilay,  No.  1,  ton,  $22 ;  No.  2.  $18;  No. 
3,  $15  to  $17  ;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25;  oats,  bu.,  64c;  corn, 
bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  16  to  19c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  16c ;  hindquarters,  lb., 
17  to  18%c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11 
to  12c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  30  to  31c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
IS  to  20c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  veal, 
lb.,  16  to  17c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  38  to  45e ; 
fowls,  lb.,  24  to  28c ;  stags,  lb.,  18  to  20c ; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  12  to  15c ;  guinea  fowls, 
each,  50  to  60c;  pigeons,  each,  15  to 
20c;  ducks,  lb.,  25c;  geese,  lb.,  18  to  20c; 
turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  rabbits,  pair,  50 
to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c; 
eggs,  27  to  28c. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  60c  to  $1 ;  Ben 
Davis,  50  to  75c ;  asparagus,  doz.  bunches. 
$1.40  to  $1.60;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  $1.40 
to  $1.50;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1.13  to 
$1.35;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
horseradish,  lb.,  8  to  10c ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to 
60c;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  crate,  $5;  Boston, 
head,  doz..  $2  to  $2.25 ;  lettuce,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches.  15  to  20c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  SOe ;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c  ;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.20 ;  string  beans,  hamper, 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  tomatoes,  lb.,  40  to  50c. 

Honey,  strained,  clover,  lb.,- 22  to  23c; 
qt.  jars,  65  to  75c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ; 
buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails.  75c ;  fancy, 
cap.  15  to  16c ;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  22c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25 ;  pan¬ 
sies,  doz.,  75  to  90c ;  geraniums,  doz. 
pots,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

Iliekorynuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  $1.50 
to  $2  ;  butternuts,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $6 ;  white  marrow.  $10 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $6  ;  white  kidney,  $8.50  ;  pea,  $3.75  ; 
medium,  $4.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $4.50 ;  im¬ 
perials,  $6.50. 

Hides — Steers.  No.  1.  lb.,  5c;  No.  2, 
4c  cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2, 
4c;  bulls  and  stags,  4c;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3;  sheepskins,  each,  $2.50;  calf, 
No.  1,  16c;  No.  2,  14  to  15c;  lambs,  25c; 
shearlings,  10  to  25c ;  fleece,  lb.,  40c ; 
unwashed  medium  wool,  lb.,  40c. 


Wheat,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  90c;  oats,  58c;  rye,  75  to 
78c. 

Glover,  Mammoth,  bu.,  $15  to  $16 ;  me¬ 
dium.  bu.,  $14  to  $15;  Timothy,  bu., 
$4.50  to  $5;  Alfalfa,  $14  to  $15.75;  Al- 
sike,  bu.,  $10  to  $11. 

Hay — Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $22  to  $23 ; 
Alfalfa,  ton,  $21  to  $23  ;  mixed  hay,  ton, 
$17  to  $19 ;  oat  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $16 ; 
wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16  rye  straw, 
ton,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  cheese  are  up,  but  the  ad¬ 
vancing  season  creates  weakness  in  vege¬ 
tables.  Poultry  is  weak  and  demand 
light. 

BUTTER — C  HEESE — EGG  S 

Butter,  higher;  creamery,  39  to  45c; 
dairy,  32  to  37c;  crocks,  22  to  24c;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  21c.  Cheese,  higher ;  flats,  20 
to  21c;  daisies,  longhorns,  21  to  22c; 
Ifimburger,  32  to  34c;  block  Swiss,  34  to 
35c.  Eggs,  firm  ;  hennery,  28  to  29c ; 
State  and  Western  candled,  24  to  27c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  turkeys,  33  to 
42c ;  fowls,  2S  to  32c ;  broilex-s,  37  to 
45c ;  capons,  38  to  40c ;  chickens,  32  to 
33c ;  old  roosters,  21  to  23c ;  ducks,  25  to 
28c ;  geese,  20  to  23c.  Live  poultry, 
weak  ;  turkeys,  ^28  to  30c ;  fowls,  23  to 
27c;  broilers,  35  to  40c;  old  roosters,  17 
to  18c ;  ducks,  24  to  27c ;  geese,  17  to  20c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  Baldwin,  Gravenstein, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  King,  Russet,  Weal¬ 
thy,  $1  to  $1.25;  Greening,  65c  to  $1 ; 
Western,  box,  $2  to  $2.50.  Potatoes, 
steady;  homegrown,  bu.,  90e  to  $1.10; 
Florida,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $6.25 ;  Bermuda, 
$7  to  $S. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Cherries,  steady ;  California,  S-lb.  box, 
$3.25  to  $3.50.  Strawberries,  firm  ;  mid- 
Southern  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.25.  Grapes, 
quiet ;  California  Malagas,  keg,  $7  to 
$8.25.  Cantaloupes,  steady ;  California, 
crate,  $3.50  to  $4. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady  ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10 
to  $10.50 ;  marrow,  $9.50  to  $10 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6.50  to  $7 ; 
pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions,  firm  Ebenezer, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Texas,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  various;  asparagus,  home¬ 
grown,  doz.  bunches,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
beans,  wax  and  green,  hamper,  $1  to 
$1.50;  beets,  hamper,  $1.15  to  $1.50; 
doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  new, 
hamper,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  carrots,  new, 
hamper,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  doz.  bunches, 
90c  to  $1.25 ;  cauliflower,  California 
crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  celery,  Florida, 
crate,  $4.50  to  $6.50 ;  cucumbers,  Florida, 
hamper,  $1  to  $1.50;  eggplant,  crate,  $4 
to  $5 ;  lettuce,  homegrown,  box,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  Iceberg,  do.,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  peas,  bag,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  peppere,  Florida,  crate,  $4  to  $5 ; 
pieplant,  bu..  30  to  40c- ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  10  to  20c ;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
yellow.  60  to  65c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to  22c; 
dark,  13  to  15c ;  case,  $4.50  to  $5.  Maple 
products,  dull ;  sugar,  lb.,  18  to  22c ; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $18 
to  $22;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $21;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat  sti-aw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$22 ;  middlings,  $22 ;  red-dog,  $35 ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $43;  oilmeal,  $40;  hominy, 
$34;  gluten,  $37.80;  oat  feed,  $13.50; 
rye  middlings,  $22.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 


June  12„  1924. 

ilILK 

June  League  price  for  Class  I  liquid 
milk.  $1.86  per  100  lbs.  3  per  cent  milk 
in  201  to  210-mile  zone;  Class  2A,  $1.70; 
Class  2B,  $1.85 ;  Class  2C,  $1.85 ;  Class 
3,  $1.55. 

Non-pool  and  Sheffield  prices ;  Class  1, 
$1.86;  Class  2,  $1.70;  Class  3A,  $1.55. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.42 

©$0.42 1/2 

Good  to  choice . 

.39 

© 

.41 

Lower  grades . 

.33 

© 

.35 

Packing  stock  . 

.20 

© 

.29 

Danish . 

.41 

© 

.42 

Argentine . 

.38 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  speeials$0.25 

@$0.25i/o 

Average  run  . 

.23 

© 

.24 

Skims . 

.10 

© 

.16 

New  made,  fancy . 

.19 

© 

.20 

Average  run  . 

•181/4© 

.I81/2 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  cheese 

market . 

.171/4 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.36@$0.37 


Medium  to  good . ,26@  .34 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  .34@  .35 

Gathered,  best . 31@  .32 

Common  to  good . 24@  .26 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $2.00@$7.00 

Beets,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Cabbage,  bbl.  crate . 2.00©  2.75 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 1.00@  2.00 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 1.50©  2.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50©  1.50 

Lettuce,  bu.  basket .  1.00©  2.25 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag .  1.25 @  2.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.50©  2.75 

Peas,  bu .  1.25©  3.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.00©  2.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00@  3.75 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  1.00©  2.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00©  2.00 

Squash,  bu . 50@  .75 

String  beans,  bu . 50©  2.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.50©  3.50 


POTATOES 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack . 

State,  150  lbs . 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 


$3.25@$3.40 
2.75©  3.00 
2.50©  4.50 
5.50©  6.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay — No.  1  Timothy 

No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Straw — Rye . 


$31.00@$32.00 
28.00@  30.00 
26.00@  27.00 
17.00©  1S.00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.15@$0.16 

Good  to  prime . 12@  .14 

Culls . 06@  .10 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each .  4.00@10.00 

Pigs,  40  to  80  lbs . 10@  .13 

Heavier . 07@  .08 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Bowls>  lt> . $0.26@$0.27 

Broilers . 34©  .40 

Roosters . 14  @  .15 

Ducks . is©  .25 

geese. . 10@  .14 

babbits . 34>@  .35 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  choice  . $0.39@$0.40 

Common  to  good . 25@  .32 

Capons,  best  . 54©  .55 

Undergrades . 36@  .45 

Broilers,  best  . 45@  .48 

Fair  to  good . .40©  .44 

Roosters . 17©  .21 

Ducks . 22©  .23 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  6.00@  8.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  4.50®  6.00 

1  to  8  lbs .  3.75 @  4.50 

ERUIT 

Apples— Baldwin,  bbl . $2.00©  $5.00 

Albemarle .  4.00@  7.00 

Gano .  1.50©  2.00 

Russet .  2.00©  3.00 

Spy .  2.50©  8.50 

Den  Davis  . .  1.50©  3.00 

^  Rome .  2.50@  4.00 

Grapes — Argentine,  20-Ib. 

hox .  1.50©  5.00 

Peaches,  6-till  carrier -  1.00©  3.50 

Strawberries,  qt . 0S@  .22 

1  laekberriee,  qt . 10©  .25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15©  .30 

Muskmelons,  bu .  4.00©  4.50 

Watermelons,  car . 400.00@800.00 


LIVE  STOCK 


Calves,  best  . $9.00@$12.50 

Lower  grades  .  6.00 ©  8.00 

Sheep . 6.00©  6.50 

Lambs . 15.00©  18.00 

Hogs . 7.00©  7.25 


GRAIN 

Wheat — No.  2  red . $1.28 


No.  1,  dark,  Spring .  1.47 

No.  2.  mixed,  Durum .  1.21 

Corn — No.  2,  yellow .  1.00 

Oats — No.  2,  white . 61 

Fancy  clipped  . 64 

Kye . 84 

Barley . 90 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 13 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 09 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . . . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  y2  pt . 2S 

Butter,  best  . $0.50@  .52 

Cheese . 34©  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 46©  .48 

Gathered . 35©  .40 

Fowls . 30©  .45 

Chickens,  lb . 55©  .60 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .50 


Wool  Notes 

Business  is  dull  and  prices  remain 
without  special  change.  Recent  Boston 
quotations  are:  New  York  and  Michigan 
unwashed  delaine,  48  to  49c;  half  blood, 
50c ;  quarter  blood,  45  to  46c.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  half  blood  combing,  51  to 
52c;  three-eighths  blood,  48  to  50c.  New 
England,  half  blood,  46  to  47c;  quarter 
blood,  43  to  45c.  Texas,  scoured  basis, 
$1.15  to  $1.30.  Oregon,  No.  1  staple, 
$1.28  to  $1.30.  Mohair,  combing,  75  to 
SOe;  carding,  65  to  70c. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Religion  of  a  “Specked”  Apple 

An  item  on  page  790  reminds  me  of 
your  last  trip  to  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  You 
saw  a  man  on  our  market  displaying  an 
apple  on  the  top  of  the  measure  with  a 
portion  that  had  decayed  cut  out.  You 
remarked  if  that  were  in  your  country 
that  cut  would  likely  be  filled  with  plas¬ 
ter  of  Paris,  painted  red  and  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  measure.  Maybe  that 
horse  trader  had  the  same  brand  of  re¬ 
ligion  that  our  apple  seller  had.  Seems 
sort  of  parallel,  anyway.  E.  J.  w. 

We  remember  the  incident  well.  The 
“repaired”  apple  was  right  on  top  where 
all  could  see  it.  One  had  an  instant 
feeling  that  every  apple  in  the  package 
was  just  wbat-  ’i  pretended  to  be.  A 
good  brand  of  religion  was  stamped  on 
the  entire  outfit. 


Farmers  Should  Study  Economics 

After  carefully  reading  the  leading  ar¬ 
ticle  in  May  24  issue,  “A  Farm  Is 
Sold.  What  It  Means  to  America,”  I 
cannot  help  but  conclude  that  although 
the  editor  of  the  North  American  seems 
sufficiently  sympathetic,  he  should  have 
gone  further  in  studying  the  question, 
and  that  he  should  have  suggested  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  such  conditions.  It  is  certainly 
a  very  serious  condition  that  confronts 
many  farmers.  It  can  easily  be  seen 


We  Crackers  are  far  too  lazy  to  work 
16  hours  a  day,  when  we  can  get  better 
pay  for  eight.  So  one  of  my  neighbors 
works  at  the  carpenter  trade ;  another 
grinds  spectacles,  in  a  shop  about  20 
miles  from  home,  and  a  third  works  in 
a  garage,  as  repairman.  I  ground  up  my 
scythe,  and  cut  weeds  for  other  people, 
and  got  more  than  common  labor  wages 
for  it. 

Last  Winter,  we  set  our  own  price  on 
grapefruit,  on  the  grove,  and  sold  partly 
to  local  dealers,  and  partly  direct  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Those  who  would  not  pay  our 
price,  could  let  it  alone,  and  we  only  let 
the  dealers  have  about  one-third  of  the 
retail  price,  instead  of  from  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths,  as  some  farmers  do. 
What  did  not  sell  for  cost  of  production 
could  rot,  and  we  could  get  a  living, 
working  for  wages.  Most  of  what  we 
did  not  use  ourselves,  was  sold. 

When  the  same  man  is  a  union  me¬ 
chanic,  and  a  land-ownirtg  farmer,  as 
with  many  in  Dade  County,  it  would  be 
hard  to  convince  him  that  good  pay,  in 
either  line,  harms  him  in  the  other.  Also, 
he  knows  that  skilled  work  on  a  farm  is 
worth  as  much  as  equally  skilled  work 
in  a  shop,  and  he  sees  a  prospect  of  get¬ 
ting  it,  or  lets  his  farm  rest.  When  the 
farm  pays  better,  he  lets  some  other  fel¬ 
low  do  the  mechanic  work. 

There  is  no  genuine  shortage  of  farm 
labor  until  a  skilled  farm  hand  gets  more 
than  plasterer’s  pay,  and  a  competent 
farmer  gets  that,  and  interest  on  his  in- 


The  Navajo  Indian  woman  shown  at  her  primitive  loom  is  weaving  a  rug  in  the 
open  air.  Conditions  here  pictured  are  very  different  from  a  crowded,  noisy 
factory,  and  the  product  is  unique  in  coloring  and  design.  Perhaps  this  woman’s 
ancestors  were  weaving  similar  fabrics,  on  just  such  a  loom,  when  Columbus  first 
sailed  to  the  New  World.  Thie  worker  was  photographed  by  Paul  E.  Gradall 

near  Cornfields,  Arizona. 


that  something  is  radically  wrong,  and  an 
editor  of  such  a  great  paper  should 
know  that  wherever  there  is  a  wrong 
there  is  a  corresponding  right  to  correct 
that  particular  wrong. 

Our  statesmen  (save  the  mark!),  our 
editors,  our  teachers  and  our  labor  lead¬ 
ers.  so-called,  are  continually  writing  and 
talking  about  economic  matters,  know¬ 
ing,  I  fear,  very  little  of  the  simple  prin¬ 
ciples  of  political  economy.  There  they 
stood,  a  bunch  of  fairly  intelligent  men, 
with  not  one  idea  of  what  was  wrong, 
and  the  worst  of  it  that  they  gave  no 
thought  to  trying  to  solve  the  problem 
that  confronted  them.  These  vexing 
questions  can  be  settled  just  as  soon  as 
people  apply  a  few  simple,  fundamental 
principles  of  political  economy. 

Political  economy  is  the  science  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  I 
wonder  how  many  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  the  North  American  ever  read 
a  book  on  the  subject,  or  even  a  leaflet. 
Political  campaigns  should  turn  on  eco¬ 
nomic  questions  solely.  Yet  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  one  in  which  thirty  millions  of 
citizens  are  going  to  get  all  het  up,  and 
are  going  to  vote,  on  economic  questions. 
If  so,  and  according  to  knowledge,  or  the 
lack  of  it,  not  2  per  cent  of  them  are 
really  qualified  to  vote. 

I  suggest  that  your  many  readers  get 
busy  and  qualify  by  reading  up  on  some 
good  books  on  economy ;  J.  .T.  Dillon’s 
book  on  “Co-operation Sherman  on 
“Natural  Taxation;”  there  is  just  out 
a  fine  condensation  of  “Progress  and 
Poverty,”  by  H.  George. 

WM.  W.  MUSItO, 


The  Answer  About  Farm  Labor 

On  front  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
May  24,  was  a  lamentation  over  the  sale 
of  farms  which  no  longer  pay  for  culti¬ 
vation,  because  of  depression  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Dade  County,  the  southeast  tip  of 
Florida,  has  been  through  such  things, 
and  found  the  answer.  One  of  our  chief 
products  is  grapefruit,  and  for  the  last 
vnine  years,  more  of  it  has  been  sold  at 
a  tV^ss  than  at  a  profit.  There  have  been 
spin  irs  of  good  prices,  but  of  the  last 
nine  <yrops,  less  than  half  paid  a  profit. 
Thererivypg  many  gr0ves  are  dead  or  dying, 
and  grov.,7n  up  wee(]s  and  pilie  saplings. 


vestment  in  addition.  I  have  seen  that 
happen. 

Besides  mechanics,  in  this  county, 
farmers  have  become  merchants,  doctors, 
lawyers,  preachers,  bankers,  and  of 
course  real  estate  agents.  We  were  too 
lazy  to  form  any  organization,  with  a 
high-sounding  name,  salaried  officials, 
hall  rent  and  other  expenses,  to  relieve 
the  depression,  by  diverting  men  into  bet¬ 
ter  paying  lines,  so  we  just  did  it  our 
selves.  w.  w.  G. 

Lemon  City,  Fla. 


Extinguisher  for  Hornets 

I  note  the  article  “The  Unwelcome 
Guest — the  Hornet”  on  page  807.  While 
shingling  a  large  mill  near  here,  we  were 
troubled  by  a  nest  of  hornets,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  stung  a  number  of 
times.  Their  nest  was  on  an  elevator 
tower  that  extended  about  40  ft.  above 
main  roof,  under  a  belt  cornice  about  10 
ft.  above  the  eaves  of  the  main  roof.  We 
destroyed  it  immediately  after  getting 
stung,  first  time,  then  soaked  a  rag  in 
kerosene,  tied  it  on  a  pole  and  wet  all 
around  where  nest  had  been,  but  next 
morning  new  nest  on  old  base  had  been 
built  down  about  two  inches.  Again  we 
destroyed  it;  next  morning  same  result. 
That  evening  after  conference  with  the 
“know-it-alls,”  one  man  said,  “Try  this,” 
taking  the  fire  extinguisher  off  the  wall. 
We  did,  and  lo  and  behold,  one  squirt 
did  it !  Every  one  dead,  with  no  more 
trouble  after  that.  I  have  found  it  good 
for  almost  all  kinds  of  vermin. 

Connecticut.  ben  n.  north. 


Clogged  Smoke-pipe  in  Brooder  Stove 

I  have  just  had  an  unusual  experience 
with  a  coal-burning  chick  brooder.  For 
several  days  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep 
the  fire  hot  enough.  Today  I  discovered 
that  the  opening  into  smoke  pipe  was  en¬ 
tirely  filled  with  a  cinder-like  deposit,  so 
hard  that  I  had  to  use  a  hammer  -and 
chisel  to  remove  it.  I  have  used  stove 
other  seasons,  and  never  had  any  trouble, 
so  do  not  blame  stove.  I  wondered  if  any 
of  your  readers  might  be  having  trouble 
in  getting  stoves  to  draw.  If  so,  it  might 
help  them  if  attention  were  called  to  this 
experience.  a.  t.  g. 

Erin,  N.  Y. 


14  Bi^er  Profits 

WheuVbu  GRADE  diulPRLSS  l 


THIS  year,  get  more  money  for  your  apple  crop.  Grade  your  apples 
and  press  the  sound  under-grades  into  cider  with  a  Mount  Gilead  Hy¬ 
draulic  Cider  Press.  Then  every  bushel  of  apples  you  sell  will  com¬ 
mand  highest  market  prices — every  bushel  you  convert  into  sweet  cider 
and  cider  products  will  yield  a  big  profit.  This  plan  broadens  your 
market  and  makes  your  apples  easier  to  handle. 

No  waste — maximum  profits  from  all  your  apples. 

Custom  Pressing 

is  highly  profitable  with  a  Mt.  Gilead  Press.  Your 
neighbors  will  keep  your  press 
busy  because  it  means  big  profits 
for  them  as  well  as  for  you. 

Mount  Gilead  Presses  are  the 
most  efficient — leaders  for  half  a 
century.  They  get  more  cider — 
and  better  cider.  Absolutely  de¬ 
pendable.  A  size  for  every  need. 

Write  for  Booklet 

Whether  you  are  an  orchardist,  or 
Interested  in  custom  pressing,  write 
for  free  booklet,  “A  Golden  Harvest 
From  Your  Under-Grade  Apples.” 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

137  Lincoln  Ave.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

d  Gilead 

HYDRAULIC  CIDER  PRESSES 


lor  Better  Heating 

NDES  FURNACE 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  a  Grate  that  can  be  taken  out  and 
replaced  without  tools  while  the  fire  is 
going  full  blast.  This  is  only  one  of  its 
many  exclusive  advantages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 
Phillips  8c  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  PipeFurnaces. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  so-called  “French  Line”  where 
Montcalm’s  soldiers  held  off  the  English 
in  July,  1758,  looks  today  like  a  shallow 
zigzag  ditch  running  across  the  high 
land  in  front  of  Fort  Tieonderoga..  The 
original  defense  was  built  of  logs  piled 
one  upon  another  seven  or  eight  feet 

high.  These  logs  of  course  have  long 

since  disappeared.  The  earthworks  now 
seen  were  thrown  up  later.  The  line, 

however,  is  said  to  be  on  the  exact  spot 
where  the  battle  was  fought.  It  was 

more  of  a  slaughter  than  a  battle.  Mont¬ 
calm  had  about  4,000  men,  while  Aber- 
eromby  had  15.000.  Up  to  within  a  few 
days  of  the  battle  the  French  were  un¬ 
decided  whether  to  abandon  the  fort  and 
retreat  or  make  a  stand.  They  did  not 
even  know  just  where  to  form  their  line. 
At  the  last  moment  they  decided  to  build 
this  line  of  defense.  Apparently  they 
went  right  out  into  the  thick  woods  and 
cleared  a  wide  strip  through  the  forest. 
The  trunks  were  piled  up  into  a  sort  of 
long  fort,  and  the  limbs  were  placed  so 
that  their  sharpened  ends  stuck  out  to 
impede  the  enemy.  It  was  all  done  with¬ 
in  two  or  three  days — a  tremendous  piece 
of  work.  Cannons  were  placed  along  the 
line  and  the  French  soldiers  stood  three 
deep  behind  it  with  Indians  and  Cana¬ 
dians  swarming  at.  the  sides. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  is  said  that  Montcalm  figured  on 
the  blunders  of  the  English  general  rather 
than  on  this  hastily  prepared  fort.  The 
English  might  have  brought  up  their  can¬ 
non  and  pounded  these  logs  into  splinters. 
They  might  have  gone  around  the  side 
and  cut  the  French  off,  or  they  could 
have  climbed  a  high  hill  called  Mount  De¬ 
fiance,  planted  cannon  there  and  domi¬ 
nated  both  the  fort  and  the  camp.  Mont¬ 
calm,  a  wise  general,  saw  the  danger  in 
all  these  possibilities  but  he  guessed  that 
Abercromby  would  come  straight  on  with 
all  the  courage  and  stupidity  of  a  mad 
bull,  and  he  guessed  right.  Down  through 
the  history  of  the  world,  in  every  human 
activity,  these  two  opposite  methods  of 
gaining  advantage  have  been  observed.  At 
Bunker  Hill  the  British  might  easily  have 
surrounded  the  Americans  and  starved 
them  out.  Instead  of  that  they  came  on 
with  bull-headed  courage  and  lost  over 
1,000  men.  During  the  Great  War  these 
two  methods  of  fighting  were  typified  by 
Hindenberg  and  Foch.  One  smashed  in 
with  brutal  power,  the  other  fell  back 
or  sidestepped  and  led  the  enemy  into  a 
trap.  Much  the  same  thing  occurred 
when,  years  ago,  John  L.  Sullivan,  the 
prizefighter,  met  Corbett  the  boxer.  John 
L.  smashed  in  without  much  science,  and 
wore  himself  out,  while  Corbett  danced 
out  of  the  way  until  Sullivan  had  tired 
himself  out.  Then  he  was  easy.  All 
through  history  we  have  examples  of  this 
contest  between  bull  strength  and  brain 
power,  and  in  the  end  the  brains  always 
win.  As  I  stood  on  the  old  French  line 
that  day  I  thought  of  the  long  struggle 
which  farmers  and  country  people  have 
made  ever  since  a  few  farseeing  men 
stopped  farming,  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
began  to  handle  and  sell  what  the  others 
produced,  or  to  manufacture  the  crude 
tools  and  weapons  which  up  to  that  time 
each  man  made  for  himself.  In  earliest 
times  no  doubt  most  weapons  and  tools 
were  simply  stones  of  various  shapes 
fastened’  in  some  way  to  sticks.  Some 
man  brighter  than  the  rest  perhaps  dis¬ 
covered  a  deposit  of  flat  and  sharp  flint 
stones,  and  learned  some  new  way  of 
fastening  them  to  a  stick,  lie  became 
the  first  manufacturer  of  agricultural 
tools  and  weapons,  and  no  doubt  took  to 
himself  new  airs  and  social  powers.  From 
this  beginning  slowly  came  the  great 
armies  of  soldier's,  manufacturers,  mer¬ 
chants  and  others  who  handle  and  make 
over  what  the  farmer  produces.  In  order 
to  provide  living  jobs  for  all  these  han¬ 
dlers  and  middlemen  more  and  more  must 
be  taken  from  the  portion  of  labor  which 
formerly  went  to  the  farmer,  miner,  lum¬ 
berman  and  trapper.  The  long,  world- 
old  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  has 
been  to  hold  somewhat  in  check  the  hordes 
df  people  who  wrant  to  educate  and  gov¬ 
ern  and  provide  for  him,  and  make  him 
pay  the  wages  which  they  dictate.  The 
men  who  stood  behind  those  breastworks 
at  Tieonderoga  and  slaughtered  the 
crowds  which  marched  solidly  against 
them  reminded  me  of  the  organized  forces 
of  education,  government  service  and 
special  privilege — well  drilled  and  organ¬ 
ized,  knowing  just  what  they  want.  The 
brave  men  who  rushed  upon  them  straight 
to  death  seem  to  me  typical  of  most  of 
the  farm  movements  which  have  started 
since  the  Civil  War.  The  farm  leaders 
seem  to  have  felt  that  they  must  smash 
right  in  and  get  results  at  once.  In  many 
cases,  if  they  could  have  waited  patient¬ 
ly  and  out-maneuvered  the  other  side  they 
would,  in  the  end,  have  gained  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  they  were  afraid  of  their 
followers  and  could  not,  somehow  get  the 
highest  conception  of  what  leadership 
means.  Some  men  seem  to  think  that  it 
means  hanging  on  to  your  job  as  leader, 
while  others  gain  the  high  conception  of 
sacrificing  yourself  if  need  be  in  order 


that  public  thought  may  grow  slowly  and 
solidly  up  to  the  point  where  men  will 
have  patience  to  carry  the  work  through. 
When  Roosevelt  broke  away  from  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  some  of  us  advised  him 
not  to  do  it.  We  thought  he  had  a  case, 
but  we  did  not  believe  the  average  party 
man  was  in  a  position  to  be  convinced. 
We  thought  it  would  be  better  for  Roose¬ 
velt  to  protest  and  let  the  situation  work 
out.  If  he  were  right  events  would 
prove  it  so  surely  that  he  would  have 
been  master  of  the  situation.  He  chose 
to  operate  like  the  British  at  Tieonderoga 
and  Bunker  Hill,  or  the  Union  Army  at 
Fredericksburg.  Too  many  farmers  want 
every  reform  at  once.  They  forget  that 
wrongs  which  have  accumulated  through 
centuries  cannot  be  wiped  out  by  sudden 
legislation.  One  full  generation  must  suf¬ 
fer  in  order  that  the  next  one  may  have 
a  better  life. 

*  *  *  *  % 

But  what  a  July  day  that  must  have 
been  in  the  North  Woods  166  years  ago. 
The  English  were  brave  men,  and  they 
came  on  like  bulldogs,  only  to  be  tan¬ 
gled  in  the  obstructions.  The  French  just 
stood  there  and  shot  them  down.  It  was 


a  hot  day,  and  Montcalm,  the  French 
general,  with  his  coat  off,  ran  back  and 
forth  behind  the  line  directing  the  de¬ 
fense.  The  French  lost  377  men,  the 
English  1,044.  The  latter  could  have 
come  back  with  cannon  and  smashed  the 
defenses,  but  their  spirit  was  broken,  and 
the  army  l-etreated  down  the  lake.  The 
Black  Watch,  a  noted  Highland  regiment, 
was  in  the  battle.  One  of  Kipling’s 
poems  is  based  on  the  story  of  how 
Mr.  Duncan  Campbell  received  a  ghost¬ 
ly  waiming  that  he  was  to  die  at  Tieon¬ 
deroga.  As  we  rode  through  the  town  I 
saw  a  library  building  erected  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  to  the  memory  of  the  Black 
Watch.  About  half  a  mile  back  of  the 
“French  Line”  is  what  is  left  of  the 
old  fort.  The  ruins  are  well  preserved, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
spots  in  America.  There  are  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  cannons  still  mounted  in 
the  fort — the  Fi-ench  guns  seem  of  much 
finer  workmanship.  It  is  a  great  mystery 
to  me  how  such  armies  as  we  read  of  in 
history  could  ever  be  crowded  into  this 
comparatively  small  fort.  Whei’e  were 
they  housed,  and  how  could  men  ever 
keep  warm  in  Winter?  That  seems  the 
most  remarkable  thing  of  all.  The  houses 
or  huts  where  the  men  were  housed  are 
built  of  stone.  Here  and  there  are  old 
fireplaces,  but  they  must  have  been  wholly 
inadequate  when  gx-eat  snowdrifts  spread 
over  the  fort,  and  zero  weather  settled 
upon  them.  Pax-kman  tells  of  the  horrors 
of  the  first  Winters  at  Quebec.  It  was 
garx-isoned  by  Fi-ench  soldiers  from  the 
south  of  France  and  they  had  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  fearful  cold  which  was  to 
settle  upon  them.  They  laid  in  a  short 
supply  of  wood,  and  Winter  suddenly 
descended  upon  them  with  drifts  up  to  the 
top  of  their  palisades,  and  frost  which 
bit  them  to  the  bone.  Many  of  them  died 
and  the  few  remaining  came  out  in  Spiing 
frostbitten  and  feeble.  We  cannot  realize 
today  what  these  white  men  endured  in 
order  that  this  land  might  be  civilized. 
With  the  passing  of  the  wilderness  and 
the  end  of  cheap  land  we  have  lost  in 
this  country  much  of  the  old  pioneer 
spirit  which  really  made  the  America  of 
yesterday.  It  is  quite  doubtful  if  we 
could  find  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
a  company  of  white  men  who  would  be 


willing  to  endure  the  suffering  these  old- 
timers  endured — certainly  not  for  the  re¬ 
wards  which  came  to  them.  In  these 
days  the  lonely  Fort  Ticonderogas  are 
“too  far  from  Bi*oadway.”  If  the  white 
men  suffered  within  these  stone  walls 
what  must  have  been  the  fate  of  the  In¬ 
dians  in  their  thin  wigwams,  with  only 
a  blanket  or  a  bearskin  to  cover  them? 
I  think  long  years  of  endurance  made 
the  Indian  less  sensitive  to  pain.  Old 
soldiers  who  served  on  the  western 
prairies  tell  me  they  have  seen  Indians 
clad  only  in  leggings  and  a  blanket  lie 
for  hours  in  the  snow  and  shoot  with 
steady  hand,  while  white  men  warmly 
clad  could  hardly  pull  a  trigger.  We 
saw  the  gate  where  Ethan  Allen  and  his 
Gi*een  Mountain  boys  entered  the  fort  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  Some  of 
the  very  men  who  broke  into  the  fort  that 
May  morning  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
break  the  French  line  years  befoi'e.  I 
thought  as  I  stood  beside  the  French  can¬ 
nons  which  now  guard  this  gate,  how 
Benedict  Arnold  was  one  of  these  raiders. 
The  old  stone  house  inside  the  fort  is 
now  used  as  a  museum.  There  is  a  won¬ 
derful  collection  of  relics — ranging  from 
Indian  scalps  to  captured  banners.  The 
scalps  were  smaller  than  I  expected,  but 
it  is  said  that  the  Indians  came  to  be 
good  business  men.  They  would  cut  off 
about  all  the  hair  on  a  victim’s  head  and 
then  cut  it  up  and  get  several  time  the 
usual  bounty !  Among  other  things  I 


found  a  very  fine  historical  library  in 
this  building.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
complete  collection  of  books  covering  the 
struggle  between  England  and  France  for 
this  northern  land.  I  would  give  much  if 
1  could  spend  a  month  going  through 
these  books.  A  young  man.  evidently  the 
keeper,  sat  between  two  wax  figures  read¬ 
ing  a  book.  The  figures  represented  a 
French  soldier,  life  size,  and  a  Scotch 
Highlander.  The  young  man  was  so  in¬ 
terested  in  his  book  that  at  first  I  thought 
him  another  wax  figure.  Ah,  I  thought, 
here  is  a  kindred  spirit,  a  man  soaking 
himself  to  the  top  of  the  soul  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  region  !  He  is  a  man  to  be 
envied.  His  days  are  spent  with  a  goodly 
company.  Frontenac,  Montcalm.  Cham¬ 
plain,  Rogers.  Lewis  and  all  the  rest. 
A  glorious  life  he  lives! 

But  when  I  got  close  up  to  him — what 
do  you  suppose  he  was  reading? 

"Cappy  Ricks!” 

Well,  perhaps  some  of  us  oldtimers 
are  more  interested  in  history  than  we 
ought  to  be.  No  doubt  Cappy  Ricks 
was  a  bigger  man  than  Frontenac ! 

H.  W.  C. 


More  About  That  “Mother’s  Day” 

I  have  read  both  Mrs.  Willcox’s 
“Mother’s  Day  Any  Day,”  and  Mrs.  A. 
S.  C.’s  “More  About  Mother’s  Day.”  I 
laughed  at  Mrs.  Willcox’s  article,  and 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  for  I  am  able  to 
appreciate  it,  being  a  farmers  wife  and 
mother  of  an  unfashionably  large  family 
numbering  seven.  Mrs.  A.  T.  C.  talk's 
very  learnedly  on  a  subject  on  which  she 
may  have  much  “book  lamin’,”  but  no 
practical  experience.  If  she  had  to  spread 
the  time  she  has  spent  on  perfect  table 
n. annex-8  for  one  over  four  pupils,  pei1- 
haps  she  would  find  naughty  tricks  creep¬ 
ing  in  despite  her  best  efforts.  Mrs.  Will- 
cox  does  not  say  that  Marion  is  allowed 
to  eat  oatmeal  with  a  fork,  merely  that 
she  tried  to.  I  have  had  experience  with 
people  trying  to  eat  pie  with  a  spoon, 
potatoes  with  a  knife  and,  worse  yet, 
“sopping”  bread  in  cocoa.  It  requires 
enternal  vigilance  to  train  so  many,  but 
while  my  bunch  would  not  be  able  to  set 
table  manners  for  the  Century  Club  ban¬ 
quet  to  copy,  they  are  all  improving,  and 


The  picture  of  these  two  small  farmers  was  taken  while  they  were  having  their 
morning  ride.  The  dog  (Sport)  who  is  with  the  boy  is  a  guard  as  well  as  a  com¬ 
panion  for  the  boy,  and  seems  to  enjoy  the  ride  as  well  as  the  boy,  who  is  proud  to 
have  him  for  a  playmate.  When  the  horse  is  in  the  team  plowing  the  dog  likes  to 
ride  back  and  forth  across  the  field  nearly  as  well  as  he  does  to  run  rabbits. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  harold  van  dewerker. 


do,  I  think,  fairly  well  for  small  people. 

When  I  read  these  two  lettei's  aloud, 
Betty,  aged  nine,  said  :  “Mother,  I  read 
a  story  about  a  little  boy  who  refused  to 
use  the  finger  bowl  and  said,  ‘No,  ma’am  ! 
Mother  makes  me  wash  my  hands  before 
meals.’  ” 

Mrs.  A.  T.  C.  would  find  that  four 
children  make  moi’e  litter  than  one  does, 
no  matter  how  well  ti-ained  they  are,  and 
she  has  never  yet  had  to  wrestle  with  the 
pioblem  of  sending  four  young  people  (o 
school,  doing  “home  work,”  putting  up 
lunches  and  seeing  that  they  are  clean 
and  their  clothes  in  good  repair.  A  wise 
woman  (with  no  children)  told  me. 
“Why,  I  would  pack  it  all  in  one  basket. 
Put  in  a  loaf  of  bread,  some  bxitter,  and 
their  milk  in  a  quart  can.  It  would  be 
fi’eshei-  for  them  and  save  you  so  much 
work.”  I  didn’t  laugh  in  her  face,  either. 

There  are  many  things  small  children, 
no  matter  how  well  trained,  cannot  do. 
Winter  bedding  in  this  north  country  is 
too  heavy  and  large  for  small  girls  ro 
handle  and  keep  off  the  floor.  I  always 
objected  to  using  my  bedding  for  mops. 
Going  to  school  does  not  leave  much  time, 
either,  on  Winter  mornings  to  do  choi'es. 
Mrs.  A.  T.  C.  would  find  that  6  o’clock 
rising  did  not  leave  much  margin  by  the 
time  she  had  four  children  fed  and  ready 
to  leave  the  house  at  8.30.  prepared  for  a 
day’s  battle  with  the  elements  and  the 
Education  Department. 

Has  Mrs.  A.  T.  C.  ever  studied  the  re- 
ports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  to  the  relative  nutritive  values  of 
homemade  and  bakers’  breads?  Perhaps 
she  is  wealthy  enough  to  be  free  from  the 
necessity  of  cutting  corners,  so  the  fact 
stated  by  the  Depai’tment  of  Agriculture 
that  the  baker  makes  a  px-ofit  of  4  cents 
on  evere  S-eent  loaf  does  not  appeal  to 
hex'. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  C.’s  lonely,  wee  son  has  not 
yet  reached  the  "hungry  boy”  age.  When 
he  does  she  will  leai'ii  much.  Only  one 
who  has  baked  for  a  family  of  growing 
boys  and  girls  can  realize  how  much  they 
can  eat.  Homemade  bread  (I  bake  three 
times  in  two  weeks,  10  big  loaves  and  20 
biscuits  each  time),  with  a  few  johnny- 
cakes,  pancakes  and  soda  biscuits,  cookies 
at  least  200  a  week,  and  a  cake  a  day, 
all  go  into  the  cavities  here,  besides  vege¬ 
tables.  meat  (vei-y  little),  and  other  items 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Eet  Mrs.  A. 
T.  C.  use  her  arithmetic  figuring  what 
that  would  cost  from  the  bakery.  I  have 
seen  some  bakery  back  doors,  also  their 
cooks,  and  prefer  my  own  mussiness, 
thank  you. 

I  do  my  own  washing,  and  make  but¬ 
ter  from  six  cows.  I  care  for  the  garden  • 
plant  and  tend  it  all  Summer,  and  do  all 
the  sewing  for  the  family  also.  My  chil¬ 
dren  are  fine  about  helping,  but  they 
must  go  to  school,  and  there  is  always  a 
lot  left  for  mother  to  do,  because  they 
haven’t  “old  heads  on  young  shoulders.” 
I  am  busy  and  happy.  ‘Let  us  hope  that 
after  Mrs.  A.  T.  0.  has  lived  on  the  farm 
for  10  yeax-s  instead  of  two  and  a  half, 
and  had  four  children  instead  of  one,  she 
will  be  more  charitable  toward  the  poor 
benighted  farmers’  wives  than  she  is  now. 

MRS.  JAMES  D.  MOORE. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Pennsylvania  Mother’s  Opinion 

May  I  add  my  bit  to  “Mother's  Day”? 
I  have  read  with  keen  interest  the  article 
by  Mrs.  Willcox  on  page  312,  and  I 
might  say  keener  interest  all  letters 
printed  about  it.  I  was  sure  when  I 
started  to  l'ead  Mrs.  A.  L.  C.’s  article  on 
page  546  that  she  was  a  maiden  lady,  as 
she  seemed  to  know  all  about  children.  I 
myself  confess  to  knowing  nothing  about 
how  to  raise  the  other  woman’s,  as  I 
have  seven  of  my  own,  and  each  one  pre¬ 
sents  a  different  problem  in  management. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  C.’s  three-yeax--old  may  know 
how  to  use  the  finger  bowl,  but  I  feel  sure 
if  our  three-year-old  used  it  at  all  he 
would  take  a  drink  out  of  it,  as  he  is  just 
a  healthy,  happy  little  animal,  like  all 
ordinary  babies.  I  certainly  agree  with 
Mrs.  M.  E.  C.,  on  page  707,  that  boys 
know  when  they  are  dealt  with  fairly. 
While  our  eldest  is  only  12  years  old,  he 
is  allowed  to  have  hie  own  opinions  tried 
out  to  a  reasonable  extent  about  the 
farm,  and  he  can  give  his  mother  pointers 
on  pruning  -trees  and  putting  the  work 
harness  on  the  team.  That  is  his  joke 
oi»  mother,  as  she  failed  to  get  it  on 
straight. 

I  certainly  felt  sorry  for  Tim’s  stom¬ 
ach  ache,  for  it  is  terrible  to  have  a  stom¬ 
ach  that  will  not  hold  as  much  of  moth¬ 
er’s  cooking  as  your  appetite  demands. 
As  for  Mrs.  Willcox’s  article,  after  look¬ 
ing  at  her  picture  I  could  not  believe  it 
was  altogether  a  picture  of  her  day  at 
home,  but  a  mental  picture  of  what  some 
of  our  days  seem  like.  But,  even  so,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  would  much 
rather  be  one  of  her  four,  with  mother’s 
homemade  bread  and  that  good  cake,  than 
a  lonesome  little  boy  that  eats  baker’s 
bread  and  knows  as  much  at  three  as 
most  children  do  at  the  age  of  six  or 
eight. 

I  do  all  my  own  work,  as  we  would  be 
hungry  some  days  if  we  depended  on  get¬ 
ting  to  the  store  for  baker’s  bread,  but 
each  child  is  taught  to  do  what  he  can, 
and  we  all  find  time  to  pet  and  cuddle  a 
wee  tiny  baby  girl  which  came  to  oure 
house  six  months  ago.  My  12-year-o)rd 
and  also  10-yeai--old  boys  can  keep  her 
for  an  evening  while  I  go  to  a  neighbors 
or  attend  Grange.  E.  ly1.  g. 

Pennsylvania.  / 
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Ruralisms 


The  Herbert  Red  Raspberry 

What  information  can  you  give  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  raspberry  known  as  the  Her¬ 
bert?  This  may  be  only  part  of  the 
name,  but  the  only  one  given  to  me.  Is 
it  a  hybrid?  The  old  canes  are  almost 
thornless,  but  as  to  other  qualities  I  am 
wholly  ignorant,  excepting  that  some  of 
the  growers  in  this  locality,  between  Den¬ 
ver  and  Golden,  are  trying  to  get  it  es¬ 
tablished.  J.  E.  H. 

Edgewater,  Gol. 

Herbert  is  supposed  to  be  a  pure  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  species  of  red 
raspberry,  Rubus  strigosus.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  some  30  years  ago  and  has  es¬ 
tablished  itself  as  a  reliable  variety.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  it  is  especially  es¬ 
teemed.  The  plants  are  vigorous  and 
hardy,  and  more  productive  than  Cuth- 
bert,  though  the  berries  are  a  trifle  soft, 

H.  B.  T, 


Forcing  Young  Grafts  to  Bear 

We  have  a  few  young  trees  grafted  to 
Cortland  last  year.  Can  you  tell  me  of 
some  way  to  make  a  few  branches  form 
fruit  buds  this  season  ?  K.  A.  S. 

Ashby,  Mass. 

Of  course  you  understand  that  the 
blossoms  borne  on  trees  this  season  come 
from  fruit  buds  that  were  formed  last 
season.  That  is,  anything  that  you  may 
attempt  to  do  this  year  will  not  affect 
this  year’s  bloom.  Fruit  buds  for  next 
year’s  crop  will  be  formed  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  first  of  June  and  the  first  of 
July — earlier  under  some  conditions. 
Ringing  the  shoot  will  tend  to  promote 
the  formation  of  fruit  buds,  but  it  will 
tend  to  dwarf  the  shoot.  Our  experience 
with  Cortland  is  that  it  tends  to  bear 
early  enough  without  resort  to  artificial 
means.  We  should  be  tempted  to  leave 
the  shoots  alone.  H.  b.  t. 


Radiating  Surface  for  Greenhouse 

About  how  much  radiation  is  required 
for  a  greenhouse  16  ft.  wide  and  34  ft. 
long?  C.  E.  B. 

Figuring  a  portion  of  walls  and  ends 
in,  there  will  be  about  880  sq.  ft.  of  ex¬ 
posure.  This  would  require  220  sq.  ft. 
of  radiation  to  heat  to  50  degrees  when 
zero  outside,  with  hot  water,  or  132  ft. 
for  steam.  For  each  degree  below  10  be¬ 
low  zero,  add  2  per  cent  to  radiation. 
This  radiation  would  require  about  500 
ft.  of  H/i-in.  pipe,  or  369  ft.  of  U/i-in. 
pipe;  2-in.  is  generally  used  for  hot  wa¬ 
ter  and  1%-in.  for  steam.  E.  J.  w. 


Exterminating  Sassafras  Roots 

Can  you  give  me  a  way  to  kill  or  ex¬ 
terminate  sassafras  roots?  M.  E.  s. 

Common  salt,  blue  vitriol,  iron  sul¬ 
phate,  kerosene,  arsenical  compounds, 
sulphuric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  and  caustic 
soda  are  all  used  as  killers  of  undesired 
plants.  The  point  to  be  remembered  in 
using  them  is  that  they  are  not  selective 
to  any  great  degree,  and  that  they  will 
kill  whatever  they  come  in  contact  with, 
good  and  bad  alike.  Of  the  list  men¬ 
tioned,  salt  is  probably  the  most  used, 
largely  because  of  its  cheapness.  The 
most  efficient  are  carbolic  acid  and  the 
arsenical  compounds.  One  pint  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  in  eight  gallons  of  water  makes 
a  cheap  and  effective  solution,  while  1  lb. 
of  arsenite  of  soda  to  three  or  four  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  makes  a  strong  killer. 
Practically  all  of  these  materials  are 
poisonous,  and  must  be  used  with  cau¬ 
tion.  H.  B.  T. 


Equivalent  Amounts  of  Dry  and  Liquid 
Lime-sulphur 

It  is  more  convenient,  in  fact  almost 
imperative  in  my  case,  to  get  lime-sul¬ 
phur  in  dry  form,  but  the  spraying  in¬ 
structions  invariably  speak  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  in  liquid  terms  (gallons).  What 
is  the  equivalent  in  dry  sulphur  of  what 
they  speak  of  as  one  gallon?  f.  k.  w. 

According  to  figures  compiled  in  Mich¬ 
igan  a  barrel  of  liquid  lime-sulphur  con¬ 
taining  50  gallons  of  lime-sulphur  test¬ 
ing  33  degrees  Baume  weighs  600  lbs. 
and  contains  26  per  cent  of  dry  sulphur 
and  10.5  per  cent  of  calcium  oxide.  In 
other  words,  a  50-gallon  barrel  of  lime- 
sulphur  of  the  standard  strength  noted 
will  contain  156  lbs.  of  sulphur  and  63 
lbs.  of  calcium  oxide,  or  a  total  of  219 
lbs.  of  dry  matter.  One  gallon  of  lime- 


sulphur  will  therefore,  contain  4.4  lbs. 
of  dry  matter.  Now,  since  dry  lime- 
sulphur  is  made  by  evaporating  the  water 
from  the  liquid  lime-sulphur,  it  ie  a  sim¬ 
ple  process  of  arithmetic  to  make  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  dry  product  and 
the  liquid  material.  H.  B.  T. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Nightsoil 

Last  Fall  I  threw  some  nightsoil  on  a 
field,  afterwards  plowing  and  sowing  rye. 
What  now  interests  me  is  to  see  the  rye 
in  that  particular  spot  3^  ft.  high  and 
in  head  when  the  rest  of  rye  is  about 
1  ft.  high.  I  therefore  am  prompted  to 
ask  you  to  enlighten  me  as  to  why  the 
nightsoil  makes  such  a  rank  growth?  Of 
what  is  nightsoil  composed  in  compari¬ 
son  with  commercial  fertilizers?  What 
commercial  fertilizer  is  equal  to  night¬ 
soil?  w.  S. 

If  the  nightsoil  contained  both  the 
liquids  and  solids  it  will  be  chiefly  val¬ 
uable  for  its  nitrogen,  and  is  usually 
quite  an  active  fertilizer.  Its  action  is 
much  the  same  as  nitrate  of  soda  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  and  probably  .  either 
of  these  chemicals  would  give  much  the 
same  results  in  fertilizing.  The  night¬ 
soil,  in  order  to  make  a  balanced  ferti¬ 
lizer  should  have  a  quantity  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  muriate  of  potash  added  to  it. 
We  have  obtained  the  best  results  from 
nightsoil  by  mixing  it  with  a  compost 
made  by  rotting  down  forest  leaves, 
straw,  old  sods  or  any  other  similar  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  It  is  well  to  add  acid 
phosphate  to  this  compost.  When  handled 
and  reinforced  in  this  way  the  nightsoil 
will  give  good  satisfaction.  When  used 
alone  it  makes  a  rank  growth  of  vine  and 
leaves  but  is  not  good  for  the  production 
of  seed  crops. 


Controlling  Ants  in  Garden 

I  have  a  large  number  of  black  ants  in 
my  flower  garden  every  Summer,  and  L 
have  tried  quite  a  few  things  to  destroy 
them,  but  every  year  they  show  up  again. 
I  now  have  had  borax  spread  over  the 
garden  for  the  past  three  days,  and  they 
seem  to  be  coming  in  great  numbers  ;  also 
tried  some  very  hot  water  in  their  hives, 
but  of  no  avail.  What  will  destroy  them? 

Hillsdale,  N.  J.  f.  h. 

Where  ants  occur  in  the  garden  their 
nests  should  be  treated  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  Punch  a  hole  into  the  galleries 
with  a  stick  or  crowbax1,  and  pour  in  a 
tablespoon  of  the  chemical,  closing  the 
hole  with  soil.  Do  this  in  several  places. 
The  fumes  of  the  carbon  bisulphide  suf¬ 
focate  the  insects.  This  substance  is  in¬ 
flammable  and  explosive,  and  should  be 
handled  with  just  the  same  precautions 
as  gasoline.  The  ants  may  also  be  poi¬ 
soned  with  tartar  emetic,  three  grains  to 
four  tablespoons  of  syrup,  smeared  upon 
chips  or  exposed  in  small  shallow  dishes 
so  placed  that  the  ants  can  reach  the 
contents.  The  destruction  of  the  working 
ants  weakens  and  destroys  the  colonies. 

One  of  our  correspondents  who  was 
much  annoyed  by  ants  in  the  garden  says 
he  made  a  repellent  by  mixing  4  lbs.  of 
tobacco  dust,  %  lb.  of  borax,  and  adding 
enough  sifted  wood  ashes  to  make  three 
gallons.  This  was  dusted  over  the  plants 
wherever  the  ants  appeared,  and  proved 
to  be  very  distasteful  to  them,  apparently 
driving  them  from  the  garden.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  mixture  would  be  a  useful 
repellent  for  other  insects.  The  carbon 
bisulphide  and  tartar  emetic  are  both 
efficient.  It  is  probable  that  the  poisoned 
syrup  is  not  only  consumed  by  the  work¬ 
ers,  but  is  also  taken  to  the  nest  and  fed 
to  the  young. 


Aphis  and  Rose  Chafers 

Will  you  give  me  a  formula  for  spray¬ 
ing  rose  bushes?  The  new  shoots  are  lit¬ 
erally  covered  with  small  green  insects. 
Last  year  my  roses  were  ruined  by  rose 
bugs  as  soon  as  the  buds  began  to  open. 

Westminster,  Md.  mbs.  c.  m.  g. 

Both  tobacco  and  soap  solutions  are 
advised  as  sprays  to  destroy  plant  lice  on 
roses.  Where  tobacco  is  used,  the  spray 
will  stick  better  if  some  soap  is  added. 
An  excellent  spray  for  aphis  is  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  1  oz.  of  Black  Leaf  40, 
and  oz.  of  whale  oil  or  fish  oil  soap. 
The  same  preparation  is  helpful  in  con¬ 
trolling  thrips  and  some  of  the  small  leaf 
eaters. 

We  cannot  advise  any  spray  to  control 
those  disgusting  rose  bugs.  In  vine¬ 
yards  they  spray  with  arsenate  of  lead,  5 
lbs.  to  50  gallons  water,  with  one  gallon 
of  molasses  added  to  make  it  stick,  but 
this  is  very  undesirable  in  the  rose  gar¬ 
den,  and  the  only  thing  we  can  advise  is 
hand  picking.  These  insects  breed  in 
sandy  ground  overgrown  with  weeds,  the 
goldenrod  being  one  of  their  host  plants, 
and  when  such  ground  in  the  vicinity  is 
cultivated  it  will  be  helpful  in  controlling 
the  beetles. 


Signed 


1 — Steel  handle  drop- 
forged  and  hardened 
by  special  Crescent 
heat  treatment. 


2 — Moveable  jaw  has 
large  bearing  sur¬ 
face  in  handle. 


Take  a  look  at  a  genuine 
Crescent  Wrench 

FOR  general  utility  around  all  sorts  of 
machinery  on  the  farm,  in  the  home,  or 
in  the  garage,  nothing  fits  quite  so  many 
situations  as  the  Crescent  Wrench. 

The  moment  you  pick  it  up  you  notice  the 
feeling  of  ready  power  it  puts  into  your 
hand.  You  note  the  quick,  smooth  thumb¬ 
screw  adjustment  and  the  narrow,  powerful 
jaws — and  your  mechanical  instinct  tells 
you  immediately,  “Here’s  the  wrench  I 
have  been  looking  for.” 

CRESCENT  TOOL  CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


3 —  A  ccurately  cut 
thumbscrew, 
always  easy  to  turn. 

4 —  All  parts  fit  per¬ 
fectly. 

5 —  Small  coil  spring 
bears  lightly  on 
thumbscrew  to  hold 
adjustment  when 
wrench  is  dropped. 

6 —  Braces  of  jaws  de¬ 
signed  for  extra  ’ 
strength. 

7 —  Bearings  sector  cut  i 

(a  patented  method)  '• 
— not  broached.  ■* 

8 —  Crescent  design 

reaches  tight  quart¬ 
ers.  f 

9 —  Seven  sizes — 4  to  18 
inches. 


If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the 
3ize  of  Crescent  Wrench  you  want 

USE  THE  COUPON 

Crescent  Tool  Co. 

220  Harrison  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested  in  the . in. 

Crescent  Wrench.  My  regular  dealer  is 


9  Reasons 

Why  Crescent 
Wrenches 
Are  Best 


A  t  hardware  and 
accessory  stores  all  over 
the  United  States  and 
Canada  you  will  find 
the  Crescent  Wrench, 
most  universally  used 
of  all  wrenches. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage.  Melons.  Flowers.  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices. 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slog  Shot  Works.  Beacon.  New  York. 


- 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

101  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


G-a, 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please’you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DEUVFRY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WIDE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


F  ARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18— Landis  Ave.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


LEARN  THE 

AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 


nON'T  BE  HELD  DOWN — Tie  your  fuluro  to 
tho  motor  industry.  Tho  fiold  for  woll- 
trainod,  ambitious  mon  is  unlimited. 


YOU 


CAN  EARN 
$150  to  $400 
PER  MONTH 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  you  so  you  can 
qualify  for  a  position  in  a  Factory,  Service  Sta¬ 
tion,  Garage,  or  as  a  Licensed  Chauffeur.  You 
learn  by  doing  the  actual  work  under  expert  in¬ 
structors.  We  get  positions  for  our  graduates. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  D,  867  Genesee  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


What  About  That  New  Roof  You 
Should  Have  Before  Harvest 

hieaiixxaidi 

Tho  best  metal  roofing  made,  for  the  coating  is* 
BURK  LEAD. 

OUR  APEX  GALVANIZED  is  a  high  grade  metal 
roofing  covered  with  a  Tight  coat  of  Galvanizing, 
one  that  will  not  crack  or  peel. 

Write  for  our  delivered  price — It  will  surprise  you. 

CONSUMERS'  MFC.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Desk  “R”  Moundsville.  W.  Va. 


HAY  CAP  COVERS  \ 

CANVAS  COVERS  J 

1  Write  for  Prices 

Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 

26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 U 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ( 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 IH 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts . 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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“A  SQUARE  DEaL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Having  been  appointed  on  a  committee  to  prepare 
plans  and  estimates  for  a  district  school,  I  am  turning 
to  Tiie  II.  N.-Y.  for  assistance.  In  response  to  a  re¬ 
quest  for  plans  made  to  the  Department  of  Education  I 
received  a  cut  of  a  two-room  school,  the  estimated  cost 
of  which  was  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  valuation 
of  our  school  district.  Did  you  not  have  some  kind  of 
a  competition  for  the  best  planned  rural  school  some 
time  ago?  If  so,  can  I  get  a  copy  of  some  of  these 
plans?  I  wish  you  would  print  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  the 
plan  and  a  description  of  the  most  suitable  two  or 
three-room  school  building  in  the  State.  I  am  sure 
some  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  would  send  it  to  you  if 
requested.  L.  R.  p. 

New  York. 

NOW  then,  this  gives  us  a  good  chance  to  show 
the  value  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society.  We  have  not  had  any  competitive  plan  for 
school  designs,  but  we  start  right  now  to  ask  our 
friends  for  suggestions.  There  are  already  some 
excellent  schoolhouses  in  the  country  which  do  not 
require  “one-fourth  of  the  valuation  of  our  school 
district”  to  erect.  We  want  simple  plans  for  small 
schoolhouses  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity — from  the  standpoint  of  the  people  who 
must  pay  the  taxes  and  provide  the  children.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  intelligent  members  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  to  put  into  concrete 
shape  their  ideas  of  what  a  district  schoolhouse 
should  be.  We  have  said  that  our  country  people 
are  capable  of  planning  such  things,  and  we  believe 
it.  Now  help  us  make  good  on  the  statement. 

I* 

EORGE  K.  HOLMES,  Statistician  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  says: 

Farm  labor  became  more  effective  in  crop  production 
in  the  United  States  from  1910  to  1920  by  about  18  per 
cent,  or  nearly  one-fifth.  By  means  of  more  and  better 
machinery,  by  means  of  time  saved  and  devoted  to  ef¬ 
fective  work,  by  actually  working  harder  or  longer 
hours,  and  in  general  by  economy  of  effort,  the  ratio  of 
crop  production  to  farm  workers  advanced  about  18  per 
cent  in  the  10  years. 

This  was  noticed  in  New  York  State.  While  farm 
population  has  declined,  total  crop  production  has 
increased.  The  only  reasonable  explanation  is  that 
the  average  individual  worker  has  become  more 
efficient.  There  has  been  some  changing  of  crops  as 
farmers  learned  by  experience  that  certain  products 
did  not  pay.  The  use  of  tractors  and  other  new 
farm  machinery  has  helped,  and  so  has  the  use  of 
improved  seeds  and  stock.  Farmers  are  also  learn¬ 
ing  to  plant  on  the  best  acres  of  their  farms  and  let 
the  back  fields  go  to  grass  and  grain.  It  is  a  form 
of  readjustment  into  which  most  farmers  have  been 
forced  by  circumstances,  and  they  have  met  the  situ¬ 
ation  well.  Without  any  question  the  power  of  the 
individual  to  produce  farm  crops  has  been  increased. 

sk 

VIRGINIA  apple  growers  recently  met  and  start¬ 
ed  plans  for  handling  the  Virginia  crop  to  best 
advantage. 

1.  The  organization  of  the  growers  into  convenient 
sectional  groups  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  the 
packing,  barreling  and  grading  of  A’irginia  apples  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Federal  and  State  inspection  laws 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Federal  and  State  inspec¬ 
tors,  so  that  buyers  will  know  exactly  what  they  are 
getting  in  purchasing  a  barrel  of  Virginia  trade-marked 
apples  under  official  seal. 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,  headed  by  State 
Senator  Byrd,  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  advertising 
the  Virginia  apples  for  their  flavor  and  quality,  as  well 
as  for  their  guaranteed  pack.  This  campaign  will  be 
along  the  lines  adopted  by  the  Pacific  coast  apple  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  meeting  was  informal,  but  these  growers  real¬ 
ize  that  with  the  flood  of  fruit  coming  this  year  only 
the  highest  quality  and  packing  will  command  profit¬ 
able  sale.  In  addition  there  must  be  effective  adver¬ 
tising.  Emerson  said  that  if  a  man  would  produce 
a  superior  mousetrap  the  world  would  make  a  beat¬ 
en  track  to  his  door.  But  there  would  be  no  track 
unless  he  advertised  and  let  the  world  know  that 
his  trap  would  catch  mice.  It  is  much  the  same  with 


apples.  The  Western  growers  have  advertised  until 
the  public  believes  there  is  nothing  like  the  Western 
fruit.  They  will  continue  to  believe  that  until  they 
are  “shown.”  They  must  be  shown  by  advertising 
of  some  sort. 

* 

E  might  as  well  hunt  for  stars  on  a  dark  night 
or  for  little  bits  of  hope  in  a  time  of  gloom, 
and  the  truth  is  that  this  wet  season  has  given  us  a 
remarkably  good  stand  of  Alsike  clover.  We  use 
Alsike  because  repeated  experience  has  shown  that 
on  our  soil  Red  clover  and  Alfalfa,  and  usually 
Sweet  clover,  will  not  prosper  without  heavy  appli¬ 
cation  of  lime.  In  an  apple  orchard  lime  seems  to 
be  of  little  use  except  for  growing  cover  crops  of 
legumes.  Alsike  is  one  of  the  best  of  these,  and  will 
grow  on  a  rather  acid  soil.  Last  year  we  lost  most 
of  our  Alsike  seeding  as  a  result  of  the  drought,  and 
it  meant  the  loss  of  several  hundred  dollars.  This 
year  we  find  the  little  plants  coming  in  all  over  the 
rye  and  oats,  and  it  is  a  good  sight  to  see.  It  may 
not  mean  any  great  income  this  year,  but  it  does 
mean  much  for  the  future — and  farming  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  futures — more  so  than  most  other  lines. 

* 

E  are  coming  back  to  the  use  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  weeder  this  year,  and  find  it  useful  as 
ever.  Just  why  this  scratching  and  kicking  imple¬ 
ment  ever  went  out  of  use  is  a  mystery.  Z.  Breed, 
who  invented  or  designed  the  tool,  took  for  his  model 
the  claws  of  an  industrious  hen  scratching  in  the 
garden.  His  first  weeder  was  a  light  plank  with 
holes  bored  through  it  so  that  a  set  of  limber  sticks 
could  be  inserted.  With  horse  in  the  shafts  of  this 
plank  and  the  ends  of  these  sticks  in  the  soil,  the 
implement  went  scratching  and  jumping  through  the 
soil,  breaking  the  crust  and  kicking  out  most  of  the 
small  weeds.  That  was  the  original ;  since  then 
many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  teeth  and  man¬ 
ner  of  attaching  them,  but  the  principle  of  scratch¬ 
ing  the  good  old  earth  with  a  limber  finger  remains. 
The  new  tool  was  very  popular  at  first.  At  one  time 
it  could  be  found  on  nearly  every  farm  at  seeding 
time,  or  when  the  corn  was  coming  through.  The 
teeth  seemed  to  have  some  sort  of  intelligent  human 
habit  of  avoiding  the  cultivated  crops  and  ripping 
out  the  weeds.  Then  for  some  reason  the  weeder 
passed  out  of  use,  and  was  rarely  used.  The  other 
day  we  had  occasion  to  put  chicken  manure  on  the 
corn,  and  some  tool  was  needed  to  work  this  manure 
lightly  into  the  ground  and  kill  the  first  little  weeds. 
A  light  peg-tooth  harrow  did  not  quite  do  the  work 
we  wanted,  so  we  got  out  the  old  weeder.  It  worked 
like  a  charm ;  easy  for  the  horse,  killing  millions  of 
weeds,  lightly  scratching  in  the  manure,  and  doing 
no  injury  to  the  corn.  It  was  like  some  old  friend 
coming  back  from  the  discard  to  show  us  that  it  was 
better  than  ever.  We  now  intend  to  work  the  corn 
three  times  with  the  weeder  before  using  the  culti¬ 
vator,  and  also  to  put  in  buckwheat  and  clover.  In 
these  days  when  one  man’s  work  must  be  stretched 
out  to  cover  as  much  space  as  possible,  and  do  it 
well,  the  -weeder  will  prove  a  great  help.  Its  use 
never  should  have  been  given  up.  It  would  pay  to 
have  a  weeder  of  giant  size  to  follow  the  tractor. 

* 

HE  school  trustee  who  asks,  on  the  first  page, 
just  where  he  stands  under  the  school  law, 
wonders  how  he  came  to  be  elected.  In  some  of 
the  districts  it  came  to  be  “an  unwritten  law”  to 
elect  the  last  man  to  move  into  the  district,  or  the 
last  man  to  be  married.  Less  than  usual  of  that  was 
done  this  year,  for  most  of  our  country  people  know 
that  the  school  problem  is  the  most  serious  public 
question  they  have  to  face.  The  statement  of  the 
duties  and  powers  of  a  trustee  given  this  week 
shows  that  he  is  held  closely  in  check  in  financial 
matters.  He  should  be  careful  not  to  exceed  the 
limit  of  expenses  made  by  the  district  meeting.  Yet 
here  is  a  man  who  sees  clearly  that  certain  improve¬ 
ments  ought  to  be  made,  even  though  the  annual 
meeting  refused  them.  Here  is  a  good  chance  for 
real  leadership  in  that  district  through  the  exercise 
of  patient  and  persistent  determination.  Our  advice 
to  him  is  to  make  a  careful  study  of  just  what  is 
actually  needed ;  work  out  the  cost  accurately,  so  as 
to  have  the  figures  well  in  hand.  Then  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  district,  after  explaining  to  the  more 
progressive  people  just  what  is  needed  and  what  the 
cost  will  be.  Get  up  before  that  meeting  and  tell 
frankly  just  what  is  needed  and  how  you  want  to 
do  it.  Ask  the  meeting  to  make  a  needed  appropria¬ 
tion  and  authorize  you  to  put  the  work  through. 
The  chances  are  that  they  will  vote  something  in  the 
way  of  help  if  you  can  put  the  case  before  them  dip¬ 
lomatically.  If  they  will  not  do  it,  organize  the 
more  enterprising  men  and  women  into  a  local 


branch  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
and  get  them  to  raise  what  they  can  personally  or 
through  entertainments — 'and  make  a  start.  This 
improvement  society  was  started  to  help  in  just  such 
cases,  and  it  can  do  untold  good  for  local  improve¬ 
ment.  The  carrying  through  of  such  a  plan  cheer¬ 
fully  and  persistently  will  constitute  real  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  finest  and  most  useful  type  we  can  think 
of.  Try  to  make  these  objectors  realize  that  a  dol¬ 
lar  invested  now  in  these  local  improvements  may 
save  the  district  the  expense  of  $100  later  to  pay  for 
some  educational  fad  or  experiment  made  possible 
by  the  failure  of  the  district  to  do  its  duty  now. 

* 

RICH  man  has  given  $5,000,000  to  a  great  uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  daily  papers  announce  the  fact 
in  spreading  headlines  on  the  first  page.  A  farmer 
that  we  know  of  took  eight  neglected  children  into 
his  home.  He  fed  and  clothed  and  reared  and 
trained  them  through  long  and  weary  years.  He 
gave  them  all  healthy  bodies  and  sound  characters. 
Some  of  them  had  college  education ;  all  have  grown 
up  to  be  good  citizens,  clean  and  useful.  It  re¬ 
quired  practically  all  of  this  man’s  earnings  to  care 
for  and  educate  these  children.  He  gave  them  all 
he  had,  and  died  comparatively  poor,  yet  blessed 
with  honors  such  as  seldom  come  to  mortal  man. 
Yet  there  were  no  great  staring  headlines  announc¬ 
ing  his  death — no  long  and  eloquent  story  of  his 
successful  life.  For  he  was  not  a  “success”  as  the 
unthinking  world  has  given  meaning  to  the  word. 
And  yet,  as  between  this  plain  obscure  farmer  and 
the  wealthy  philanthropist  we  think  the  farmer 
was  the  greater  and  more  successful  man.  We  think 
he  did  more  for  his  country,  largely  because  he  gave 
himself  rather  than  his  money.  When  a  man  gives 
himself  to  his  country  in  this  way  he  does  not  accu¬ 
mulate  a  great  fortune,  because  his  earnings  are  dis¬ 
tributed  as  he  goes  on  to  make  life  more  endurable 
for  those  who  are  about  him,  and  from  whose  labor 
his  fortune  would  be  taken  if  he  made  one.  Per¬ 
sonally  we  do  not  consider  that  the  great  univer¬ 
sities  need  these  fortunes  half  as  much  as  struggling 
individuals  who  need  a  little  money  in  order  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  home.  If  we  had  five  million  dollars  the 
last  thing  we  should  think  of  would  be  to  give  it  to 
some  great  university  already  surfeited  with  an  en¬ 
dowment.  We  should  lend  and  invest  that  money  in 
such  a  way  that  worthy  tenants  and  hired  men  with 
families  might  become  freeholders  of  land.  We  need 
independent  freeholders  more  than  we  need  depend¬ 
ent  universities. 

HERE  have  been  many  requests  for  accurate  re¬ 
ports  concerning  apple  conditions  in  Western 
New  York.  With  this  late  season  we  are  not  able 
yet  to  give  definite  facts,  but  one  correspondent  gives 
this  report: 

Yesterday  I  took  a  trip  through  Wayne,  Monroe, 
Orleans  and  Niagara  counties.  In  Niagara  County 
everything  has  blossomed  full — apples,  I  mean — except¬ 
ing  Baldwins.  In  some  places  Baldwins  are  full  and 
other  orchards  not  anything.  They  are  lighter  in  Ni¬ 
agara  County  than  in  either  of  the  other  counties. 
This  is  true  of  all  the  counties  that  Baldwins  that 
bore  heavily  last  year  are  light  this  year,  and  those  that 
were  light  last  year  are  heavy  this  year.  All  other 
varieties  of  apples  are  very  full.  They  report  in  dif¬ 
ferent  counties  that  Baldwins  are  light,  but  there  are 
more  Baldwins  than  they  expected  there  would  be. 

Sour  cherries  blossomed  very  full  through  all  coun¬ 
ties,  and  are  setting  full ;  pears  blossomed  heavier  in 
Wayne  County  than  in  any  of  the  other  counties.  Ni¬ 
agara  seemed  to  be  lightest  of  any  of  them,  and  still 
they  had  a  nice  blossom.  It  is  a  little  too  early  to  tell 
about  the  setting  of-  the  fruit. 


Brevities 

A  great  increase  in  New  York  population — two  and 
a  half  million  of  young  shad  will  be  planted  in  the 
Hudson  River  this  year. 

The  campaign  for  an  increased  trial  of  Soy  beans  has 
succeeded.  There  will  be  more  of  these  beans  planted 
in  New  York  than  ever  before  this  year. 

It  is  true  that  private  property  can  be  condemned  for 
public  use,  but  the  value  of  the  property  must  be  paid. 
The  hitch  usually  comes  in  trying  to  determine  the  true 
value. 

While  the  minister  in  his  sermon  referred  to  “these 
refreshing  showers  with  which  we  have  been  blessed,” 
th  man  in  the  pew  thought  of  his  corn  under  water  in 
the  low  fields. 

Remember  that  no  one  can  compel  you  to  insure  your 
hired  help  against  accident  compensation.  It  is  on 
much  the  same  principle  as  insuring  your  house  or 
other  property.  You  take  a  chance  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Some  years  ago  a  certain  dairyman  spent  more  than 
two  hours  each  day  hauling  milk  to  the  creamery  with  a 
slow  horse.  Now  he  makes  the  round  trip  in  half  an 
hour,  using  a  light  truck.  What  he  does  with  the  90 
minutes  thus  saved  has  to  do  with  profit  from  the  farm. 

The  New  York  law  holds  that  a  lower  proprietor  is 
under  no  obligation  to  take  care  of  the  surface  water 
of  his  adjoining  upper  proprietor,  and  may  improve  his 
lower  land,  though  by  so  doing  he  prevents  the  flow 
of  the  surface  water  on  his  land  from  his  upper  neigh¬ 
boring  proprietor  to  the  latter’s  damage. 
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A  Meeting  of  the  Milk  Committee 

THE  Milk  Committee  of  Fifteen  began  its  session 
on  June  7  at  the  Utica  Hotel,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  with 
a  further  discussion  of  surplus  milk.  After  several 
members  had  spoken  briefly,  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  surplus  problem  had  been  settled 
at  the  previous  meeting  on  May  24.  At  that  meeting 
all  groups  agreed  to  go  on  the  multiple  price  plan. 
Under  this  arrangement  all  milk  not  required  for 
city  consumptiou  is  made  into  by-products,  and  the 
farmer  gets  the  manufacturing  value,  less  the  cost 
of  manufacture  and  sale. 

The  price  for  Class  I  milk  was  the  real  subject 
for  consideration.  There  was  some  awkwardness  in 
approaching  it,  because  the  price  of  $2.33  recom¬ 
mended  at  the  previous  meeting  for  June  milk,  was 
not  endorsed  by  one  of  the  groups.  When  this  angle 
of  the  subject  was  approached  the  discussion  gained 
some  spirit,  but  an  entire  good  nature  and  coui'teous 
tone  ran  through  it  all.  Mr.  Boschart  said  what 
farmers  want  is  more  money ;  that  his  group  ap¬ 
proved  the  previous  action  and  he  believed  it  would 
again  endorse  a  recommendation  for  a  higher  price. 
Mr.  Rhodes  declared  farmers  would  be  dead  or 
starved  to  death  before  academic  questions  were 
solved.  They  are  waiting,  he  said,  to  hear  the  jingle 
of  money.  Mr.  Bauder  said  give  dairymen  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  price,  be  it  ever  so  little,  and  they  will  all 
come  in  and  do  their  part  in  organization. 

Mr.  Sargeant  said  dairymen  would  never  be  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  competition.  He  did  not  want  to 
wait  until  all  farms  in  his  neighborhood  were  aban¬ 
doned.  The  unorganized  farmers  were  not  bothering 
him.  It  was  the  organized  groups  that  made  trouble 
for  him. 

Mr.  Newton  reminded  his  associates  that  we  had 
three  cuts  in  the  price  of  milk  since  November  be¬ 
ta  use  of  competition  among  the  groups.  The  non¬ 
pool  association  would  stick  on  any  price  made  by 
the  committee,  and  the  thing  to  do  was  to  agree  on  a 
price  for  the  last  part  of  June. 

Mr.  Eastman  feared  the  committee  might  go  too 
fast,  and  get  a  jingle  of  brass  and  not  of  money.  He 
suggested,  first,  local  meetings  to  organize  unorgan¬ 
ized  dairymen.  He  thought  it  a  mistake  to  make 
the  June  price  $2.33.  If  adopted  by  all  it  would,  he 
said,  have  fallen  down. 

When  the  tendency  seemed  to  be  to  drift  from  the 
main  question,  Mr.  Dillon  reminded  the  members 
that  the  reason  given  for  the  drastic  reductions  in 
the  price  of  milk  in  November,  February  and  May, 
was  the  competition  between  gi’oups  for  the 
liquid  milk  trade.  Everyone,  including  leaders  and 
dealers,  admit  that  the  price  is  too  low.  Many  of 
the  dealers  express  a  willingness  to  pay  more.  The 
surplus  is  out  of  the  way,  and  there  remains  only  to 
agree  on  a  fair  price  for  Class  I  milk.  If  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  agreement  was  not  sufficient,  then  the  thing 
to  do  was  to  create  simple  organized  machinery 
to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  were 
observed  by  all,  and  to  provide  a  full  measure  of 
publicity  for  offenders.  Since  price  cutting  by  the 
groups  brought  on  the  price  war  and  resulted  in 
present  ruinous  prices,  then  the  task  is  to  stop  the 
warfare,  provide  against  its  recurrence  and  go  back 
to  a  living  price  for  milk.  The  eyes  of  every  dairy¬ 
man  in  the  State,  he  said,  were  focused  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  room,  with  a  hope  in  his  heart  for  relief  now. 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  prices  had  been  changed 
at  any  time  during  the  month,  and  that  contracts 
provided  for  the  privilege  of  changing  prices  when 
conditions  warranted,  and  suggested  that  the  price 
be  increased  on  June  15. 

Mr.  Boschart  then  offered  a  resolution  to  make 
the  price  of  Class  I  milk,  on  and  after  June  16, 
$2.33  per  100  lbs.,  with  the  usual  differentials. 

Mr.  Burden  said  the  League  had  not  made  its 
June  price  when  he  voted  for  the  $2.33  price  for 
June  on  May  24,  but  he  could  not  support  the  reso¬ 
lution  and  would  vote  against  it.  He  suggested  that 
it  be  laid  on  the  table  and  the  delegation  would  take 
it  up  with  the  executive  committee  of  the  League. 
He  said  to  pass  it  may  put  members  in  an  embar¬ 
rassing  position  if  it  became  the  subject  of  a  Federal 
investigation,  and  it  is  a  Federal  matter,  as  it  deals 
with  different  States. 

Mi*.  Tuck  opposed  the  i*esolution  and  suggested  to 
wait  and  ask  Prof.  Warren  of  Cornell  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  dairy  situation  and  report  conditions. 

Mr.  Sargeant,  who  is  a  lawyer,  could  see  no  danger 
of  going  to  Atlanta,  and  expressed  willingness  to 
take  chances.  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  is  also  a  lawyer, 
had  no  fear  of  an  investigation.  Mi*.  Halliday  had 
consulted  two  able  lawyex*s  on  the  legal  phases  and 


was  assured  that  it  was  legally  all  right  Mr.  Gar- 
lock,  who  is  also  a  lawyex*,  said  Federal  laws  grant 
exemptions  to  farm  organizations,  and  since  farmers 
are  facing  bankruptcy  he  did  not  fear  legal  ernbai*- 
rassments. 

Believing,  he  said,  from  the  discussion  that  a  mod¬ 
ification  of  the  resolution  would  make  it  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  both  sides,  Mi*.  Dillon  suggested  a  change 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution.  It  then  read  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  The  price  i*eceived  for  Class  I  milk  pro¬ 
duced  under  requirements  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  is  below  the  average  cost  of  production,  and 
with  the  steadily  advancing  price  of  butter  and  cheese, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  committee 
that  the  price  of  Class  I  milk,  on  and  after  .Tune  16,  be 
substantially  increased,  and  that  representatives  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  be  requested  to  present  this  view 
to  its  executive  committee  and  to  notify  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee,  if  it  succeeds  in  establishing  an 
increased  price  for  the  last  half  of  June. 

The  change  did  not  alter  the  position  of  the 
League  members.  They  voted  against  it*  Mi*.  Jones 
of  the  independent  group  did  not  vote.  Mr.  Gar- 
lock  favoi*ed  the  price  increase,  but  feared  the 
competition  of  unorganized  dairymen  in  his  trade. 
He  finally  voted  for  the  resolution.  All  the  other 
members  voted  for  it.  Mi*.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Eastman, 
being  honorai*y  members,  had  no  vote. 

Interested  papers  are  giving  detailed  reports  of 
these  meetings  with  the  hope  of  spreading  the  good 
influences  of  the  meetings  over  the  territox*y,  but  it 
would  be  an  error  to  assume  from  i*eading  the  dif- 
f event  views  that  there  has  been  any  friction.  The 
best  possible  spii*it  pi*evails.  Everyone  speaks  out 
freely,  as  they  should,  but  there  is  no  unkind  word 
ot  bitterness  of  any  kind.  The  lai*ge  majority  ax*e 
impatient  to  get  quick  results.  The  others  favor 
mox*e  deliberation.  All  concede,  howevei*,  that  these 
members  are  ' pei*sonally  sincei*e  in  their  expi*essed 
wish  for  a  higher  price,  and  this  gives  hope  that 
the  increase  may  be  made  for  the  16th,  or  that  at 
latest  a  still  better  advance  may  come  by  July  1. 

The  committee  will  meet  again  on  June  28,  in 
Utica. 


All  Back  of  the  Milk  Conference 

I  was  delighted  at  the  action  to  get  the  various  milk 
producers  and  dealers  together,  and  at  the  result ;  pos¬ 
sibly  should  say  the  seeming  result.  Farmers  cannot 
go  on  at  the  low  price  of  milk  ;  in  fact,  all  we  have  to 
sell  we  realize  so  little,  and  for  all  we  have  to  purchase 
we  have  to  pay  from  twice  to  over  three  times  in  some 
instances  the  cost  previous  to  the  war.  It’s  not  fair  or 
just.  p.  e.  W. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  glad  of  the  effoi't  to  relieve  the  chaotic  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  dairy  business.  I  have  seen  for  some  time 
the  folly  of  keeping  alive  the  hostility  that  some  of  the 
organizations  would  have  us  keep  alive.  I  approve  the 
effort  to  get  together.  a.  c.  b. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  fine  start  that  has  been 
made  toward  settling  this  milk  controversy.  We  have 
had  meetings  in  Herkimer  County,  as  well  as  the  other 
counties,  and  so  far  thei'e  had  been  nothing  done,  only 
to  have  each  organization  say  they  were  willing  to  get 
together  and  do  something.  I  feel  that  there  is  no  one 
organization  that  will  do  for  all  farmers  because  we  see 
things  differently,  but  if  the  different  organizations  can 
agree  on  a  price  plan  and  bind  each  other  to  be  loyal 
to  the  plan  it  will  certainly  help  the  farmers  to  know 
what  to  do.  If  one  organization  can  handle  its  station 
more  economically  than  the  other  it  can,  of  course,  turn 
more  money  to  its  farmers,  but  it  will  be  fair  to  all  if 
the  market  price  is  stabilized. 

Wishing  these  men  the  loyal  support  of  each  organi¬ 
zation  member  in  trying  to  work  out  this  plan,  I  hope 
to  see  the  fai-mer  get  something  definite  to  work  on. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  e.  knights. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the  milk  situation,  and 
believe  that  the  lack  of  unity  among  dairymen  today  is 
largely  due  to  the  improper  management  by  officials, 
who  are  for  the  most  part  academic  farmers.  Things 
cannot  continue  this  way  indefinitely.  What  we  want 
is  competent  and  efficient  service  at  a  reasonable  price. 
You  seem  to  have  the  logical  solution  of  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness  in  mind,  if  the  already  existing  factions  do  not 
prevent  your  views  from  materialization.  You  gave  us 
a  boost  in  the  fight  of  1016,  and  many  of  the  speakers 
quoted,  without  acknowledgment,  your  speech  in  New 
York  City  at  a  critical  time.  I  think  you  have  helped  to 
clarify  the  confused  condition  of  affairs  existing  at 
present  and  that  it  will  be  of  real  value  to  all  dairymen. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  p.  w.  a. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  representatives  of  the 
milk-producing  associations  have  at  last  had  a  confer¬ 
ence,  with  a  wish  to  secure  a  fair  price  for  milk  for 
the  producer.  Are  dairymen  going  to  stand  with  folded 
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arms  and  see  their  leaders  block  this  effort  to  get  a 
price  for  milk?  We  in  this  section  receive  one  cent  less 
per  quart  for  our  milk  simply  lecausc  of  the  low  price 
in  New  York.  j.  y. 

Connecticut. 

Just*  as  you  say,  our  producers  are  entitled  to  and 
need  a  higher  price  for  milk,  and  my  interest,  like 
yours,  is  to  “get  that  idea  over.’’  Let  those  who  are 
responsible  for  failure  explain  the  reasons  for  it,  and 
we  will  seek  and  continue  to  seek  to  get  producers  to 
undex-stand  the  true  condition,  and  provide  the  remedy 

if  there  is  one  to  provide.  I  have  a  strong  conviction 
that  surplus  conditions  can  be  greatly  reduced.  Sta¬ 
tistics  ought  to  show  the  amount  of  milk  produced  in 
New  York  City  milk  territory  and  if  there  is  more  fluid 
milk  sold  than  is  produced,  then  it  is  plain  that  the 
surplus  is  coming  from  outside  of  territory  where  milk 
is  safeguarded,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  can  get  con¬ 
sumers  and  health  authorities  to  correct  that  condition. 
The  time  has  arrived  to  get  better  prices  at  the  farm 
for  milk,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  fight  to  get 
them,  why,  let’s  have  the  fight.  mark  g.  du  bois. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  about  here  are  well  pleased  with  the  efforts 
to  bring  the  rival  factions  of  the  milk  war  together. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  l.  L. 

Most  assuredly  hundreds  of  farmers  in  this  section 
welcome  the  conference  on  the  milk  question.  We  know 
many  discouraged  dairymen  who  do  not  know  what 
way  to  turn  for  even  necessities.  l.  b.  g. 

■Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cultivation  of  Orchards 

HE  importance  of  plowing  and  clean  cultivation 
in  the  apple  orchard  has  been  brought  out  many 
times,  but  now  from  California  come  some  new 
points  in  regard  to  why  such  practices  may  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  With  the  corn  plane  it  was  found  that  at  a 
temperature  of  64  degrees  there  was  twice  as  much 
l’oot  growth  when  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  roots 
was  inci*eased  from  3  per  cent  to  3.6  per  cent,  and 
that  there  was  thx*ee  times  as  mnch  growth  when  the 
supply  was  furthei*  increased  to  10  per  cent.  At  the 
higher  temperature  of  87  degrees,  an  increase  in 
oxygen  from  3  per  cent  to  3.6  per  cent  resulted  in 
five  times  as  much  growth,  while  at  10  per  cent  the 
growth  was  another  three  times  greater!  Now,  it 
is  well  known  that  on  some  heavy  soils  growth  of 
apple  trees  is  relatively  small,  considering  the  high 
fertility  of  these  soils,  while  on  some  light  soils 
growth  is  quite  strong,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  plant 
food.  The  California  i*esults  point  toward  the  bet¬ 
ter  aeration  found  in  the  lighter  soils  as  being  partly 
responsible  for  these  differences.  Plowing  and  cul¬ 
tivating,  of  course,  open  the  soil  and  permit  a  bet¬ 
ter  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
Whether  these  tremendous  increases  found  in  the 
growth  of  the  corn  plant,  due  to  slight  additional 
supplies  of  oxygen  to  the  x*oots,  can  be  expected  to 
follow  in  the  case  of  orchard  ti*ees  is,  of  course,  not 
substantiated,  but  the  indication  is  certainly  there. 
And  when  one  considers  that  the  most  of  the  growth 
made  by  trees  occui's  during  early  Spring  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  fruit  buds  are  formed  before 
midsummer,  the  importance  of  eai*ly  plowing  and 
cultivation  is  emphasized  ‘all  the  more.  This  also 
seems  another  reason  for  keeping  the  soil  well 
stuffed  with  organic  matter,  for  that  seems  to  admit 
air.  A  cover  crop  with  big-rooted  plants,  like  the 
clovers,  will  help  in  the  same  way,  for  as  these  large 
roots  decay  air  is  admitted  to  the  soil. 


One  Angle  of  the  Consolidated  School 

HERE  is  one  side  of  school  consolidation  not 
often  discussed.  Because  of  illness  in  the 
family  one  little  country  girl  lived  with  relatives  in 
a  small  town : 

She  started  to  school  this  year  in  the  two-room 
schoolhouse  in  the  little  village  where  several  districts 
are  consolidated.  The  schoolhouse  is  badly  overcrowded 
with  no  means  of  ventilation.  As  a  result  the  teachers 
and  pupils  have  had  colds  all  Winter.  At  one  time 
over  half  were  absent  with  whooping  cough.  They 
have  had  chicken-pox  and  had  to  close  the  school  ' at 
one  time  because  of  a  scarlet  fever  epidemic  and  this 
week  my  little  girl  came  home  saying  “Some  of  the 
children  have  hair  trouble.  What  do  you  suppose  that 
is?  Miss  W —  said  we  must  all  have  our  heads  sham¬ 
pooed  tonight.”  Fortunately  Gertrude  did  not  develop 
“hair  trouble,”  but  some  of  the  others  did.  So  it.  seems 
to  me  that  consolidation  is  certainly  not  desirable  from 
a  health  standpoint,  even  for  those  who  live  nearby. 

Thus  the  consolidated  school  is  not  all  ideal,  as 
some  of  its  advocates  would  have  us  believe.  There 
are  undoubtedly  xnaixy  cases  where  the  children  will 
be  better  off  in  health,  morals  and  sensible  training 
in  the  district  school,  with  a  good  teacher  and  a 
good  community  spirit.  We  intend  to  try  to  de¬ 
velop  the  school  near  home  before  the  entire  system 
is  scrapped. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Wee  Hughie 

He’s  gone  to  school,  wee  Hughie, 

An’  him  not  four, 

Sure  I  saw  the  fright  was  in  him 
When  he  left  the  door. 

But  he  took  a  hand  o’  Denny, 

An’  a  hand  o’  Dan, 

Wi’  Joe’s  owld  coat  upon  him — 

Och,  the  poor  wee  man ! 

He  cut  the  quarest  figure, 

More  stout  nor  thin  ; 

An’  trottin’  right  an’  steady 
Wi’  his  toes  turned  in. 

I  watched  him  to  the  corner 
O’  the  big  turf  stack, 

An’  the  more  his  feet  went  forrit, 
Still  his  head  turned  back. 

He  was  lookin’,  would  I  call  him — 
Och,  my  heart  was  woe — 

Sure  it’s  lost  I  am  without  him, 

But  he  be  to  go. 

I  followed  to  the  turnin’ 

When  they  passed  it  by, 

God  help  him  he  was  cryin’, 

An’  maybe,  so  was  I. 

— Elizabeth  Shane,  in 
“By  Bog  and  Sea  in  Donegal.” 

* 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  has  issued  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  buying  eyeglasses  by  mail 
from  irresponsible  dealers.  According  to 
this  organization,  widespread  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  are  being  conducted  by  firms  “sell¬ 
ing  glasses  without  even  asking  for  any 
symptoms,  without  the  slightest  sort  of 
examination  of  the  eyes  of  the  prospec¬ 
tive  purchaser,  and  without  even  an  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  condition  of  the  eyes.”  It 
continues : 

“Investigation  has  shown  that  the 
glasses  which  are  actually  sent  are  simp¬ 
ly  a  fair  grade  of  magnifying  glasses 
mounted  in  an  extremenly  poor  grade  of 
frame.  These  are  advertised  as  ‘scien¬ 
tifically  ground  and  curved  lenses.’  The 
glasses  do  nothing  that  the  exploiters 
claim  for  them — they  do  not  cure  eye- 
strain,  they  do  not  fit  the  eyes.  They 
simply  make  the  print  look  larger,  as  a 
consequence  of  which  many  persons  re¬ 
ceiving  them,  particularly  old  people  with 
failing  sight,  will  worry  along  with  them, 
occasionally  feeling  satisfied  because  of 
their  own  ignorance  of  the  harm  that  is 
being  done  their  eyes  and  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  proper  fitting  of  glasses  re¬ 
quires.” 

Some  of  the  greatest  sufferers  from  de¬ 
fective  vision  and  inadequate  glasses  are 
farm  women  in  isolated  sections.  It  is 
not  only  lack  of  money,  but  also  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  leaving  home  and  its  duties  to 
go  to  the  oculist  or  optometrist,  who  may 
be  located  at.  some  inconvenient  or  dist¬ 
ant  place.  Yet,  when  we  consider  how 
much  discomfort,  suffering  and  inconven¬ 
ience  results  from  defective  sight,  we  may 
realize  that  a  person’s  eyes  are  well 
worth  the  expense  incurred  in  caring  for 
them.  We  have  warned  our  readers  in 
the  past  against  the  traveling  “eye  doc¬ 
tor,”  who  is  often  guilty  of  cruel  fraud 
and  extortion.  The  mail  order  fraud  is 
no  less  dangerous ;  your  eyes  are  too  val¬ 
uable  to  be  imperilled. 

* 

We  still  meet  with  some  old-fashioned 
housekeepers  who  consider  that  dark 
paint  is  desirable  for  the  kitchen,  because 
it  does  not  show  dirt.  One  may  well  re¬ 
tort  that  the  dirt  is  there,  even  if  one 
does  not  see  it.  But  there  is  one  great 
advantage  in  light  colors,  and  that  ’S 
the  diffusion  and  reflection  of  light,  so 
that  there  are  no  dark  corners,  and  this 
is  an  economy  in  lighting.  Warm  shades 
of  gray,  buff  or  other  neutral  tints  are 
attractive  in  the  kitchen  and  do  not  show 
soil  as  easily  as  pure  white.  Whatever 
colors  are  selected,  they  should  be  cheer¬ 
ful  and  pretty,  for  a  houseworker  spends 
too  much  time  in  the  kitchen  to  be  con¬ 
demned  to  ugly  surroundings. 

* 

Do  you  keep  receipts  for  all  bills  paid 
in  such  a  manner  that  you  can  refer  to 
them  easily?  Or  do  you  slip  them  into 
some  drawer  with  countless  other  items, 
or  skewer  them  on  a  spindle  where  they 
are  all  in  confusion?  A  closed  letter  file 
may  be  bought  for  50  cents  or  less,  and 
every  receipted  bill  laid  flat  within  it. 
in  alphabetical  order.  Such  files  have 
separate  folds  marked  alphabetically.  The 
file  should  be  marked  on  the  back  with 


the  date,  merely  the  year  if  it  contains 
a  whole  year’s  bills,  or  with  the  months 
included  if  not  those  of  a  full  year.  Such 
a  file  may  be  stored  easily,  and  is  always 
accessible  for  reference.  Do  not  put  re¬ 
ceipts  aside  until  you  get  around  to  filing 
then! ;  file  as  soon  as  paid.  Tax  receipts 
or  other  data  involving  property  trans¬ 
actions  should  not  be  filed  with  other 
bills;  their  place  is  in  a  locked  cash  box 
or  other  separate  repository.  But  it  is 
wiser  to  have  a  box  in  the  safe  deposit 
vaults  of  the  local  bank  where  deeds  or 
any  valuable  papers  may  be  kept,  safe 
from  fire,  theft  or  accident.  The  rental 
of  a  small  box  is  not  large,  and  it  gives 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2080.  Dress  with 
inset  front,  sleeves 
in  either  of  two 
lengths  and  skirt 
With  inverted  side 
plaits.  For  ladies 
and  misses.  Sizes 
34,  30,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust.  Size  38 
requires  3%  yards 
30-in.  material  with 
4%  yards  30-in. 
contrasting  mater¬ 
ial.  20  cents. 


1010.  Hoys’  suit, 
consisting  of  slip-on 
blouse  with  sailor 
collar  and  straight 
trousers.  Sizes  0, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  10  years 
requires  3%  yards 
32-in.  material.  20 
cents. 


2072.  Misses’  dress 
having  kimono 
sleeve  blouse  with 
side-front  closing, 
and  slightly  gather¬ 
ed  skirt;  may  be 
worn  with  or  with¬ 
out  plaited  apron. 
Sizes  10,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  18  years 
requires  4%  yards 
30  to  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial.  20  cents. 


1985.  Girls’  slip- 
on  dress  with  rag- 
lan  sleeves  and 
scallops;  suitable 
for  two  kinds  of 
material.  •  Sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  10  years  re¬ 
quires  1%  yards  30- 
in.  plain  material 
and  1V4  yards  30- 
in.  figured  mater¬ 
ial.  20  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  35  cents. 


a  sense  of  security  that  may  not  always 
be  present  in  an  isolated  farmhouse.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  think  the  moral  effect  is 
good.  Farmer  Brown,  who  is  known  to 


do  business  with  the  local  bank,  and  to 


keep  any  valuables  he  may  possess  there, 
is  not  nearly  so  likely  to  be  approached 
by  thieves  and  swindlers  as  Farmer 
Smith,  who  is  reputed  to  keep  his  Liberty 
bonds  hidden  away  in  the  house. 


Rag  Carpet  Suggestions 

The  afternoon  that  I  took  my  Winter's 
supply  of  sewed  carpet  rags  to  the  weav¬ 
ers  I  had  a  little  spare  time.  The  weav¬ 
er  was  busy  warping  his  loom  and  willing 
to  talk  about  weaving.  I  gleaned  quite 
a  bit  of  information  that  had  hereto¬ 
fore  passed  unnoticed  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned.  Personally  he  said  he  pre¬ 
ferred  always  using  white  warp  ;  it  was 
cheaper,  and  the  new  rugs  had  a  “store” 
look,  but  right  here  I  am  sure  I  could 
never  agree  with  him.  as  I  find  the 
white  warp  soils  too  quickly  and  cheapens 
the  appearance  of  the  darker  rags.  He 
said  that  people  bringing  rags  and 
choosing  their  own  warp  combinations  do 
not  realize  that  this  is  a  real  nuisance 
with  a  small  order,  and  that  is  why  they 
are  often  kept  waiting  until  he  has 
enough  orders  in  to  pay  to  do  them  all 
at  once.  It  takes  a  day  to  warp  a  loom, 


and  while  it  is  not  really  tiresome  it  is 
tedious. 

I  was  shown  all  sorts  of  rags,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  different  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  sewing  them.  I  had  always 
machine  eewed  mine,  sewing  lengthwise 
over  the  folded  strip  an  inch  and  passing 
to  the  left,  adding  another,  etc.,  and  clip¬ 
ping  them  of  an  evening,  but  some  had 
been  sewed  in  a  seam  and  others  tied, 
and  all  manners  of  methods  used.  Be  it 
hand  or  machine  sewed  they  should  never 
have  loose  ends  or  be  left  in  a  bunch. 

It  is  hard  for  the  weaver  with  an  au¬ 
tomatic  loom  to  fill  the  bobbins  if  the 
ball  is  rolled  goose-egg  shape.  Five-inch 
balls  are  really  the  most  satisfactory 
and  if  colors  are  folded  bright  side  out 
and  rolled  tightly  they  will  remain  so. 

Critical  people  always  look  at  the 
edges  of  rugs  and  carpets,  but  if  the 
rags  are  prepared  with  great  bunches  the 
edges  cannot  be  made  to  look  even.  So 
many  caution  the  weaver  to  plan  out  a 
pretty  rug  or  carpet.  He  says  that  is 
an  impossibility  if  the  rags  are  poor 
assortment  and  poor  colors,  and  if  one 
has  any  plane  whatever  it  would  save  so 
much  of  the  weaver’s  time  if  their  plans 
were  made  before  they  reached  the  weav¬ 
er,  or  only  general  ideas  be  given  for  the 
weaver  to  do  the  best  he  can.  His  work 
with  all  sorts  of  grades  and  colors  gives 
him  a  wide  experience,  and  the  customer 
is  sure  to  be  suited.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  two-thirds  of  the  rug  should  form 
the  body  and  a  twelfth  of  the  length  at 
each  end  form  the  approach  and  match 
the  body,  the  remaining  twelfth  form  the 
border.  For  a  three-yard  rug  a  yard 
wide  72  in.  would  form  the  center,  9 
in.  at  each  end  form  the  approach,  and  9 
in.  for  border.  This  is  the  standard  in 
planning  rugs.  Ofttimes,  however,  the 
body  has  to  be  striped  to  use  the  rags  one 
has  accumulated. 

To  secure  good  results  grade  the  rags, 
cottons  and  woolens  separately.  Have 
them  uniform  thickness,  meaning  not  to 
cut  all  the  same  width  but  so  when  they 
are  rolled  they  will  be  the  same  size,  and 
then  the  rug  will  be  even.  Frayed  goods 
works  up  beautifully,  but  would  better  be 
kept  by  thetnselves. 

In  dyeing  rags,  if  some  are  tied  tight 
in  bunches  they  will  be  mottled  when  done 
and  with  extra  pains  can  be  dyed  two 
colors,  by  tying  the  fresh  dyed  part  tight 
for  the  second  dye  bath.  Contrasting 
warps  give  best  results,  the  neutral 
shades  blending  with  all  colors.  The  col¬ 
ored  warps  change  the  appearance  of  the 
different  colored  rugs  when  woven. 

If  one  has  much  weaving  to  be  done  it 
will  pay  to  make  a  visit  to  the  weaver  to 
learn  how  to  sort  and  prepare  rags.  New 
rags  make  beautiful  rugs,  but  do  not 
beat  up  well.  Old  muslins  and  bed 
blankets  are  ideal.  Cretonnes  make  beau¬ 
tiful  stripes,  and  dark  plaids  make  a 
very  effective  stripe  also.  According  to 
the  width  and  thickness  of  the  rags  one 
can  figure  on  anywhere  from  1%  to  2^ 
lbs.  for  a  yard  of  rug  or  carpet  one  yard 
wide.  It  is  better  to  use  heavier  rags 
for  rugs  than  carpet,  as  they  will  lie  flat 
better.  Last  but  not  least,  the  weaver 
said  he  detests  dirty  rags. 

I  had  spent  a  profitable  hour  at  the 
weaver’s,  now  I  am  waiting  till  Win¬ 
ter  comes  to  prepare  rags  for  other  things 
than  floor  coverings.  He  showed  me  sofa 
pillows,  portiers  and  shopping  bags,  slip¬ 
per  bags  and  letter  holders,  all  woven. 
Stand  covers,  etc.,  can  be  made  from  the 
odd  bits  of  yarn  that  accumulate.  For 
the  shopping  bag  plain  goods  cut  fine 
with  bright  colors  for  the  border  seem 
best.  Indeed  I  admired  one  that  was 
made  from  very  light  calicoes  and  striped 
with  gingham  check  and  dark  wool  plaid, 
the  latter  standing  out  as  the  center  of 
border.  The  fringe  is  left  for  bottom, 
and  the  top  may  be  either  fringed  or 
hemmed.  Handles  are  made  from  braided 
warp.  Sofa  pillows  are  made  out  of 
silk  or  velvet  rags,  but  cotton  rags  make 
excellent  covers  for  pillows  to  use  on  the 
porch  or  in  the  canoe,  and  for  bungalow 
cushions.  While  we  are  utilizing  our 
accumulation  of  odd  scraps  we  are  quite 
up-to-date,  for  the  demand  for  colonial 
rugs  and  these  woven  articles  of  which  I 
have  been  writing  are  considerable.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  there  was  scarcely  any  de¬ 
mand,  but  now  again  city  people  as  well 
as  the  efficient  farm  wife  are  getting 
weaving  done.  Runners  and  stair  car¬ 
pets  are  included  and  indeed  runners  are 
quite  necessary  to  save  our  new  rugs  in 
places  w’here  traffic  is  heaviest.  And  do 
not  tell  the  weaver  you  have  more  rags 
of  a  color  home  if  he  needs  them.  Take 
what  you  want  woven  and  any  that  may 
be  needed  with  you.  and  do  not  expect 
him  to  stop  and  wait  till  you  can  bring 
more,  for  if  he  has  to  wait  his  work  is 
at  a  standstill,  and  that  does  not  pay 
him.  The  weaver  quoted  several  such  in¬ 
stances,  and  time  wasted  in  waiting  for 
rags  to  be  prepared. 

When  caught  up  on  custom  weaving 
he  gets  a  supply  of  “fillers”  and  makes 
up  pretty  rugs  for  retail,  telling  me  that 
at  present  the  demand  is  very  good  in¬ 
deed.  That  reminds  me  of  some  old  in¬ 
grain  carpet  in  the  attic;  just  the  time 
to  get  it  out  on  the  grass  before  a 
shower,  and  cut  it  in  half-inch  strips  for 
a  semi-fluffy  rug  for  the  dining  room, 
pretty  and  serviceable  when  done,  but  al¬ 
together  too  linty  a  job  for  Winter  work. 
Warp  is  very  high  now,  and  the  weaver 
needs  to  charge  double  and  treble  his 
old  price's,  but  even  so  rugs  of  this  kind 
are  very  durable  and  attractive. 

patsy’s  WIFE. 


Dutch  cuts  and 
bobbed  hair 


Keep  them  neatly  trimmed.  Our 
Head  Barber’s  Booklet  shows  you 
how.  May  we  send  you  a  copy  ? 

BROWN  Cr'SHARPE  Mfd.Co. 

Providence.  I\.L.U.S.A.  ' 

Brown  &.  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.I. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  new 
booklet, " How  to  Use  Clippers.  ” 

Name . 

Address . 

City .  . State . 


K.  N.-Y.  6-21-24 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  oi  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4*6  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Ave».  N.  Y.  C. 


Makes  Canning 


Does  a  way  with  the  expense  of  glass  jars, 
the  bother  and  worry  of  caps,  rubbers, 
i  solder  and  a  tot  of  hard  work.  With  tho 


Virginia  Home 
Can  Staler 

.  and  Virginia  Sanitary 
Tin  Cans,  you  can  put 
up  high  as  600  to  800 
.  cans  a  day  of  as  fine 
•  fruits,  vegetables  and 
.  ,  -—  meats  as  if  you  had  the 

biggest  canning  factory  in  the  world.  Approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute  and  U.  8.  Government. 
Write  for  free  booklet,  right  now.  Virginia  Can 
Co..  Box  677- f  Roanoke.  Va. 


HONEY  SAVING  SUPPLIES  - 
FOR  THE  AUTOIST 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  LISTS  HUNDREDS 
OF  MONEY  SAVING  ACCESSORIES 
YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITBOUTONE 
ITS  JUST  OUT  AND  NUMBER. ["46^1 

TIMES  SQUARE  AUTO  SUPPLYIO.  mci 

1741  BROADV/gy  AT  56  th  ST  nyc 


AINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thlrtr  eallone  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


INDIGESTION  Comp  ethicus  ,,owder 

Jar — 16  doses— 50c 

lgellet  ETHICUS  LAB.,  1819  B’way.  H.  Y.  City 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD.  EASY  TO 
KEEP.  START  ANY  TIME  ;  RESULTS 
SHOWN  ANY  TIME. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.00 


For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  -  New  York 


t  M  * 


*  ;s t ' 


jht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Tennessee  Notes 

The  blight  sunny  days  of  May,  though 
very  cool,  gave  the  farmers  a  chance 
to  plant  corn,  and  life  as  usual  has  been 
full  of  busy  days  tinged  with  sadness  as 
well  as  gladness.  Charlie,  the  eldest  lad, 
has  been  in  the  hospital  at  Detroit  for 
several  weeks ;  came  very  near  losing  a 
band,  but  last  report  was  allowed  to  be 
up.  Paul,  the  Iowa  lad,  writes  he  has 
been  up  above  the  clouds  in  an  airplane, 
and  we  here  at  home  have  chipped  in 
together  and  purchased  a  second-hand 
“Tin  Lizzie.”  Sunday  morning  we  at¬ 
tended  Sunday  school  at  Oak  Hill,  in 
the  afternoon  at  Allegheney,  our  home 
Sunday  school ;  Sunday  night,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  at  Betheeda.  Farm  folks 
have  not  extra  time  to  go  many  trips  in 
daytime,  and  I  am  wondering  if  there  is 
anything  one  can  do  for  a  cranker  to  im¬ 
prove  the  lights  until  means  permit  in¬ 
stalling  a  starter.  Lee,  the  only  lad  at 
home,  is  showing  good  qualities  for  a  safe 
and  sane  driver,  if  we  can  only  keep  the 
speed  mania  from  infecting  him. 

In  answer  to  many  queries,  Tennessee 
is  a  long  slim  State,  varying  in  tempera¬ 
ture  from  east  to  west  several  degrees, 
and  it  is  quite  true  that  wTe  sometimes 
have  zero  weather,  usually  in  January  or 
February  ;  sometimes  killing  frost  in  May 
or  as  early  as  September,  and  again  we 
do  not  have  any  frost  after  April  until 
October.  All  varieties  of  fruits,  berries, 
nuts,  etc.,  grow  here,  with  an  every-other 
year  heavy  crop  as  a  general  thing. 
Chickens  are  subject  to  lice,  gapes  and 
other  poultry  ills,  here  as  elsewhere.  We 
have  some  graded  roads  that  are  wear¬ 
ing  out  before  paid  for.  We  have  some 
honest  officials  and  some  not  so  good ; 
some  fertile,  productive  farms,  and  some 
not  so  good.  Everyone  uses  fertilizers  to 
produce  their  crops.  Beans  and  tobacco 
are  the  principal  money  crops.  Timber 
pretty  well  culled  out.  It  is  surely  dis¬ 
couraging  to  see  the  cut-over  hills,  so 
many  of  them  fit  for  nothing  after  their 
shaded  protection  is  gone,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  our  seasons  have  changed ;  floods, 
high  winds,  hailstorms  and  late  and  early 
frost.  Bird  life  is  not  so  plentiful,  and 
all  manner  of  destructive  insects  sit 
around  and  watch  for  a  bit  of  green  to 
put  out,  that  they  may  devour.  Some  day 
people  will  learn  that  “willful  waste 
makes  woeful  want.”  We  Americans  are 
prodigal  wasters. 

A  neighbor  has  just  now  come  with  a 
hen  to  swap  for  one  that  is  broody,  so  we 
must  go  and  set  a  hen,  and  now  that’s 
finished,  the  light  bread  worked  down,  a 
bedspread  marked  off  ready  for  tufting, 
and  not  yet  eight.  I  make  my  own 
starter  after  begging  crumbs  from  some 
good  neighbor  ;  if  I  boil  potatoes  for  din¬ 
ner  I  scald  one  quart  of  flour  with  pota¬ 
to  water,  or  if  not  cooking  them  I  boil 
three  large  potatoes  until  soft  and  scald 
flour,  add  the  potatoes,  two  heaping  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar  and  one  of  salt ;  soak 
crumbs  until  soft,  and  after  supper  beat 
scalded  flour,  thinning  with  water  if  nec¬ 
essary,  and  softened  crumbs  together. 
vSponge  should  be  rather  thick.  Then 
cover  with  flour  and  set  aside  until  morn¬ 
ing.  If  successful  the  sponge  is  light  and 
flour  all  crackly  on  top.  Sometimes  be¬ 
fore  breakfast  I  sift  about  three  quarts 
of  flour,  make  hole  in  center,  pour  in  the 
sponge,  saving  back  about  one-half  cup 
for  crumbs.  Add  two  pints  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  bit  of  shortening  (very  good  with¬ 
out),  stir  in  flour  from  edges  to  make  a 
stiff  dough.  Work  and  work  until  a 
lively  smooth  mass;  set  aside;  let  rise  un¬ 
til  other  work  is  out  of  the  way,  then 
work  into  loaves.  Grease  well,  place  in 
roaster,  and  another  small  deep  pan,  six 
loaves  altogether.  Let  rise,  and  bake 
brown  in  a  moderate  oven.  Remove  from 
pans,  brush  with  melted  butter,  and  they 
are  ready  to  eat.  Meanwhile  the  bit  of 
sponge  left  over  is  worked  in  meal  until 
all  moisture  is  absorbed.  This  crumb  is 
df-ipd  in  a  cool  place  and  placed  in  a  fruit 
jdr.  to  be  used  as  needed. 

For  dinner  very  often  I  work  off  suffi¬ 
cient  of  the  bread  dough  into  small  bis¬ 
cuits  or  rolls;  butter  pan  well,  and  top  of, 
rolls;  bake  when  light,  and  eat  while  hot; 
they  are  delicious. 

Our  family  are  hearty  cake  eaters.  The 
following  makes  an  extra  large  layer 
cake,  or  two  medium-sized  cakes :  One- 
half  c*up  of  shortening,  two  cups  of  sugar 
and  two  eggs  creamed  together.  Meas¬ 
ure  four  cups  of  flour  before  sifting  and 
sift  with  four  teaspoons  of  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Add  one  cup  of  milk  and  one-third 
of  the  flour  ;  then  add  one  cup  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter  and  balance  of  flour.  Beat  well, 
flavor  and  bake  in  layers ;  use  chocolate 
filling  or  soft  frosting.  MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


The  Laxative  Diet 

Many  a  reader  who  has  made  a  spee- 
al  study  of  laxative  foods,  supplement  a 
little  “M.  B.  D.’s”  excellent  reply  to 
your  Delaware  correspondent,  page  844? 
Such  a  diet  is  of  special  importance  to 
prospective  mothers,  elderly  people  and 
those  who  incline  to  the  daily  dose  :n 
preference  to  the  daily  dozen.  It  in¬ 
cludes  all  well-known  fruits  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  bananas  and  blackberries,  but 
best  of  all  are  those  eaten  with  their 
skins  like  figs,  currants  and  cherries ;  it 
features  all  kinds  of  salads  and  greens, 
with  oil.  sour  cream  or  buttermilk  dress¬ 
ing,  and  not  only  the  leafy  vegetables, 
fitit  those  which,  like  carrots,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  and  string  beans,  have  a  large 
amount  of  cellulose  or  “roughage.”  Milk 


and  eggs  are  better  raw  than  cooked. 
Buttermilk  and  bonny  clabber  are  in 
favor,  and  molasses,  honey  and  the  good 
old-fashioned  brown  sugar  are  the  pre¬ 
ferred  sweets.  Bye,  oatmeal  and  corn 
bread  are  good  to  vary  the  whole  wheat 
loaf,  and  flaked  rye  and  barley  are  among 
the  best  cereals.  Meat  and  cheese,  white 
bread,  polished  rice,  and  all  concentrated, 
over-refined  and  highly-spiced  foods 
should  be  avoided,  or  eatexi  sparingly 
and  balanced  by  distinctly  laxative 
dishes,  such  as  cold  slaw  with  tomatoes, 
figs  or  prunes  in  some  form,  fresh  pine¬ 
apple,  or  bran  muffins  with  plenty  of 
raisins  (the  package  brans  give  recipes 
for  delicious  muffins,  as  well  as  for  grid¬ 
dle  cakes  and  cookies). 

Perhaps  no  point  is  more  important 
than  the  two  glasses  of  water  (hot  or 
cold,  with  or  without  fruit  juice)  before 
breakfast.  Water  is  good,  too,  between 
meals  and  at  bedtime,  and  not  only 
grapes  and  lemons,  but  rhubarb  and  black 
cherries  and  elderberries  make  pleasant 
and  wholesome  drinks.  Laxative  supper 
dishes  are  important :  salads,  vegetable 
chowder,  scalloped  tomatoes  or  cauli¬ 
flower,  cereal  savories  and  baked  apples 
or  pears  stuffed  with  raisins  help  to  vary 
the  meal.  r.  f.  d. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana  Farmer 

Our  county  is  “all  het  up”  over  its 
new  Historical  .Society.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  warming  process  was 
long  delayed,  and  not  without  some  back¬ 
sets.  It  took  pressure  from  outside,  a 


change  in  the  plan  of  organization,  and  a 
sudden  realization  of  the  danger  of  fur¬ 
ther  delay,  to  get  things  really  going.  It 
is  already  too  late  to  preserve  many  of 
the  incidents  and  traditions  that  make 
history  so  much  more  human ;  all  the 
people  who  knew  them  are  dead,  and 
their  heedless  youngsters  never  thought  to 
inquire  about  such  things.  Already  there 
have  been  two  lost  villages  in  this  town¬ 
ship,  and  argument  is  abroad  about  the 
exact  location  of  the  old  tavern,  and  the 
birthplace  of  General  Burnside.  This 
county  boasts  the  first  educational  semi¬ 
nary  in  the  State,  and  perhaps  the  first 
public  school ;  certainly,  one  of  the  first. 

Now  the  Historical  Society  is  to  work 
in  connection  with  the  clubs  instead  of 
as  an  entirely  separate,  “oh-dear,  an- 
other-club”  organization.  Several  clubs 
will  use  their  very  own  local  history  for 
part  of  the  program  next  year.  Out  here, 
we  are  going  to  mark  the  stations  of  the 
“Underground  Railroad,”  and  probably 
the  location  of  the  old  Lyceum  Hall,  the 
burning  of  which  remains  an  unsolved 
mystery  to  this  day.  We  will  study  our 
own  neighborhood  in  all  its  “five  insti¬ 
tutional  ideas,”  but  especially  the  Quaker 
church  and  schools,  and  perhaps  the  Qua- 
ker-Spiritualist  conflict,  of  which  few 
survivors  remain,  though  we  have  all 
heard  our  elders  discuss  it. 

It  took  an  outsider  to  tell  us  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Treaty  Lines,  which  run  through 
our  county ;  we  never  knew  we  had 
them !  We  are,  as  a  settlement,  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  100  years  old,  and 
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our  pioneers  are  all  dead.  Probably 
still  older  localities  waked  up  sooner ;  and 
many  younger  communities  have  still  a 
chance  to  get  their  stories  first-hand, 
from  their  oldest  inhabitants. 

We  had,  years  ago,  in  this  county,  a 
puzzle  to  engineers— a  watermill  that 
turned  partly  around  on  its  foundations 
in  a  night.  It  may  have  happened  else¬ 
where,  but  I  never  heard  of  it.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  that  strange  incident  has  been 
kept  in  the  State  Archives  for  some 
time. 

The  weather  has  not  shared  the  “all 
het  up  ’  state  of  the  history  enthusiasts. 
Garden  operations  are  running  about  a 
month  behind  schedule.  The  housewife 
is  taking  stock  of  her  cans,  and  limiting 
the  family  consumption  of  peaches,  for 
this  is  an  off’  peach  year.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  fruit  is  dead  in  the  blossom,  but 
there  is  no  blossom  !  I  don’t  remember 
another  such  occurrence.  We  have  put 
out  35  more  trees  in  the  fruit  plantation, 
all  Rochester.  If  they  do  well,  I  shall 
be  running  around  in  circles,  finding  a 
market,  when  they  all  come  into  bearing. 
There  is  usually  a  good  local  demand, 
for  large  yellow  freestones;  I  like  white 
peaches  better  myself.  I  wonder  whether 
customers  will  hail  these  early  freestones 
gladly,  or  insist  on  waiting  for  my  neigh¬ 
bors’  Elbertas? 

The  first  blossoms  of  the  strawberries 
were  killed,  and  most  apple  trees  offer 
promise  of  a  scant  half  crop.  e.  m.  o. 


There  are  thousands  of  women  who 
are  literally  slaves  to  their  kitchen 
because  the  food  upon  which  they 
lavish  so  much  care  and  attention 
is  likely  to  spoil  if  the  fire  is  too 
hot,  or  not  hot  enough. 

Coal  and  wood  stoves  require  end¬ 
less  attention.  They  make  every 
kitchen  hot  and  difficult  to  keep 
clean.  They  mean  the  heavy  haul¬ 
ing  of  coal  or  wood  and  ashes. 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cookstove 
burns  kerosene — clean  and  odor¬ 
less.  It  is  practically  automatic  in 
its  operation,  and  delivers  a  wide 


range  of  heat — bakes,  broils,  boils, 
roasts,  and  toasts. 

It  eliminates  coal,  dirt  and  ashes. 
It  adds  immeasurably  to  personal 
comfort  because  it  keeps  the 
kitchen  cool. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  the 
particular  model  which  you  like 
best,  and  which  you  will  find  dis¬ 
played  in  his  store.  Remember  that 
each  New  Perfection  model,  whether 
it  be  the  famous  Blue  Chimney,  or 
the  fast-as-gas  Superfex,  represents 
the  utmost  in  cooking  satisfaction 
at  its  price. 


NEW  PERFECTION 


Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  BROADWAY 
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On  the  threshold  of  the 
Electrical  Farming  Era 

Many  farmers  of  the  west  receive  electric  service.  They  pump 
irrigation  water  electrically,  and  because  they  need  much  power  for 
this  purpose  alone  they  find  it  profitable  to  install  electric  labor- 
saving  devices  and  lights  in  their  buildings. 

But  in  other  sections  several  million  farmers  are  without  elec¬ 
tricity.  They  live  in  sparsely  populated  districts  where  conditions 
are  at  present  against  the  profitable  use  of  electric  power. 

Agricultural  and  electrical  engineers  believe  that  if  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  known,  farming  and  electricity  can  be  adapted  to  each 
other  so  that  human  and  animal  labor  can  largely  be  displaced  by 
electric  motors. 

To  study  this  problem  a  National  Committee  is  assisting  in  the 
organization  of  State  Committees.  Groups  of  farmers  are  receiving 
experimental  electric  service.  They  are  keeping  accurate  compara* 
tive  records  of  production  costs  under  electrical  and  non-elec¬ 
trical  conditions.  Farm-paper  editors  and  state  agricultural  colleges 
are  cooperating  with  these  state  groups. 

Thus  the  needed  information  is  being  collected  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  actual  practice.  As  practical  results  are  demonstrated  the 
kerosene  lamp  will  give  place  to  the  electric  light  and  animal  and 
human  muscle  to  electric  motors  and  push-button  conveniences. 


The  National  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
work  is  composed  of  economists  and  engi¬ 
neers  representing  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reauFederation.theDepartmentsof  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Interior  and  Commerce,  the  Power 
Farming  Association  of  America,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  and 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association. 


A  booklet  has  been  published  by  the 
Committee.  It  will  be  sent  on  request  free 
of  charge.  Read  it  and  pass  it  on  to  your 
neighbor.  Write  for  it  either  to  Dr.  E.  A. 
White,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
58  E.  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or 
to  the  National  Electric  Light  Association, 
at  29  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City. 


RELIABLE  VACCINES 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 

The  Pellet  Form — Single  Doses 
Vials  of  10  doses  -  -  10c  PER  DOSE 

BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

Vials  of  10  and  50  doses  -  13c  PER  DOSE 

BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

Vials  of  10,  20  and  50  doses,  15c  PER  DOSE 


PURCHASE  OUR  BLACKLEG  VACCINES  FROM 
YOUR  VETERINARIAN  OR  DRUGGIST 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Write  Us  for  Our  Free  Blackleg  Booklet 


MINERAL!!!. 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ _ 

83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  j 
back,  gl.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Safe  and 
effective 

Better  than 


firing  or  cautery 


GOMBAULT’S  Caustic  Balsam  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  firing  or  cautery,  because 
it  does  not  scar,  or  discolor  the  hair;  it 
grows  back  natural  color.  For  41  years 
horse  owners  have  depended  upon 
Gombault’s  for  quick  and  dependable 
results.  Its  use  will  keep  your  horses 
sound  and  working.  Directions  with 
every  bottle.  $1.50  per  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Good  for  human  use,  too .  The  Lawrence- 
WiUiams  Company  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


NEWTON’S  for  HEAVES 

CONDITIONING,  WORK!  EXPELLING, 

Indigestion.  Colds,  Coughs,  Distemper,  Skin  Eruptions. 

1$  your  horse  afflicted  with  Heaves?  Use  2  large 
cans  Newton's  Compound.  Cost  $2.50.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfactory.  One  can  at  $1.25 
often  sufficient. 


UT llV  - 

Over  SO  years’  sale 
A  Veterinary’s  Compound  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs. 
Most  for  cost  of  anything  obtained  for  similar  pur¬ 
poses.  A  powder  given  in  tho  feed.  Safe  to  use. 
65c  and  $1.25  cans.  At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Keeping  Cows  in  Good  Flesh 

Some  time  ago  you  advised  a  reader  the 
following  dairy  ration  :  200  lbs.  ground 
oats,  250  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  oilmeal,  100 
lbs.  gluten.  I  have  tried  this  and  find  it 
a  good  milk  producer,  but  not  a  flesh 
builder.  What  would  you  advise  when 
cows  are  on  pasture?  I  have  used  just 
corn  and  oats  when  on  pasture.  i>.  A.  H. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  combination  of  ground  oats,  bran, 
oilmeal  and  gluten  meal  in  the  propor- 
'tons  indicated  represents  a  2iy2  per  cent 
protein  mixture.  This  is  deemed  highly 
desirable  for  feeding  dairy  cows  of  aver¬ 
age  production,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  you  have  found  this  mixture 
an  economical  milk-making  ration.  Man¬ 
ifestly  it  is  not  a  flesh  or  tissue  builder. 
If  it  is  your  desire  to  use  a  ration  that 
will  enable  your  cows  to  increase  in 
weight  and  condition,  then  it  is  desirable 
to  add  to  this  combination  some  corn  or 
hominy  meal,  and  so  reduce  the  protein 
content  to  a  level  which  will  enable  the 
animals  to  store  flesh  rather  than  to  man¬ 
ufacture  milk.  Of  course  you  realize 


rect.  Even  though  many  people  think 
that  the  feeding  of  grain  during  May  and 
June  is  a  useless  and  expensive  proced¬ 
ure.  I  know  that  it  is  best  in  the  end.  If 
cows  do  not  carry  considerable  flesh  dur¬ 
ing  May  and  June  when  July  and  August 
and  the  Fall  season  approach  the  annoy¬ 
ance  from  flies  and  short  pasture  will 
take  away  what  little  surplus  flesh  and 
energy  they  have  and  they  will  approach 
the  Winter  with  little  vigor  and  thin  in 
flesh. 


Feeding  Buckwheat  and  Oats 

Will  you  give  me  a  formula  for  figuring 
a  ration  for  cows?  I  have  10  Holstein 
and  Jersey  mixed  cows.  I  have  no  silo. 
I  have  only  Timothy  hay  and  a  little  bit 
of  clover.  The  only  grain  I  have  is  buck¬ 
wheat  and  oats  ground  together,  hut  I 
can  get  some  other  grain.  I  feed  five 
quarts  of  buckwheat  and  oats  to  a  mess, 
morning  and  evening.  But  I  get  no  profit 
out  of  the  cows.  j.  E. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  you  realize  that  buckwheat  and  oats 
contribute  the  same  ingredients  in  a  ra- 


Prize  Hereford  Bull  “ Headlight ” 


that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  influence 
persistent  milking  cows,  which  have  in¬ 
herited  this  milk-making  function,  to  put 
on  flesh  and  produce  milk  at  the  same 
time.  The  best  time  to  induce  gains  in 
weight  with  dairy  cows  is  during  their 
dry  period.  Since  they  are  good  feeders 
and  have  good  appetities  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  induce  them  to  put.  on  flesh 
during  their  idle  period.  Remember  that 
corn  and  oats  are  earboyhydrate  or  flesh¬ 
building  ihgrediente ;  that  oilmeal  and 
gluten  meal  are  protein  carriers;  bran  is 
a  bulk  provider,  a  balancer,  and  a  con¬ 
tributor  of  mineral  matter. 

As  to  a  suitable  ration  for  cows  on 
pasture,  let  me  propose  a  combination 
consisting  of  400  lbs.  of  corn  or  hominy, 
300  lbs.  ground  oats.  200  lbs.  high  grade 
cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran. 
The  wheat  bran  can  be  eliminated  if  corn 
and  cob  meal  is  used,  or  if  the  hominy 
selected  is  of  a  coarse  variety.  The  bran 
is  incorporated  merely  to  increase  the 
bulk  ;  but  the  mixture  would  be  quite  as 
well  and  less  expensive  without  this  in¬ 
gredient.  This  will  make,  if  the  cotton¬ 
seed  carries  upwards  of  40  per  cent  >f 
protein,  about  a  17  per  cent  protein  feed. 

For  dry  cows  I  should  not  include  any 
cottonseed  meal,  but  would  merely  use 
this  protein  carrier  for  the  milk  cows 
that  are  in  good  flesh  and  are  yielding 
the  greatest  amounts  of  milk.  Corn  and 
oats  for  cows  on  good  grass  during  May 
and  June  is  all  sufficient. 

The  amount  of  grain  that  you  are  feed¬ 
ing,  based  upon  the  production,  is  cor¬ 


don,  and  that  both  of  these  products 
when  fed  alone  or  fed  together  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  protein,  you  will  understand 
why  you  have  not  been  able  to  feed  your 
cows  a  mixture  of  these  two  feeds  profit¬ 
ably.  Buckwheat  in  itself  is  an  econom¬ 
ical  source  of  protein  and  carbohydrate, 
but  it  must  be  mixed  with  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  feeds  if  it  is  to  serve  most  ef¬ 
fectively.  As  we  have  stated  repeatedly, 
it  is  much  better  to  convert  the  whole 
buckwheat  into  buckwheat  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  and  flour,  and  secure  from  the  mil¬ 
ler  the  middlings  and  allow  him  to  have 
the  other  products.  This  is  economical 
even  though  you  have  to  load  the  buck¬ 
wheat  and  haul  it  to  market  and  return 
the  middlings  to  your  barn.  A  mixture 
consisting  of  300  lbs.  of  buckwheat,  200 
lbs.  oats.  150  lbs.  linseed,  150  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed,  and  100  lbs. 
bran  would  give  you  better  results  under 
existing  circumstances.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  season  the  mixture  that  you  ha’re 
been  using,  buckwheat  and  oats,  would 
serve  much  better  than  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  especially  if  the  cows  have  access  to 
luxuriant  pasture  during  May  and  June. 


‘‘Your  boy  Josh  says  he’s  going  to 
town  to  seek  employment.”  “Yep,”  ans¬ 
wered  Farmer  Corntossel,  “I  don’t  blame 
him.  Everybody  feels  occasionally  like 
gittin’  away  an’  lookin’  fur  work  ’staid 
o’  stayin’  where  he  knows  it’ll  be  waitin’ 
fur  him  regular.”— Washington  Star. 


“What’s  the  matter?”  “I  wrote  an 
article  on  fresh  milk,  and  the  editor  con¬ 
densed  it.” — Pelican. 
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Buying  Milk  on  Babcock  Test  Basis 

Our  cheese  factory  has  decided  to  pay 
patrons  on  the  basis  of  the  Babcock 
test.  Would  you  suggest  the  best  and 
most  accurate  way  to  secure  the  vat  or 
ayerage  test  as  a  basis  to  start  with? 
The  factory  is  operated  co-operatively. 

New  York.  A.  c.  M. 

When  milk  is  bought  on  the  fat  basis 
the  most  common  practice  is  also  to  buy 
on  the  weight  basis.  This  involves  the 
use  of  a  weigh  can  and  scales  at  the  re¬ 
ceiving  room.  When  milk  is  thus  re¬ 
ceived  a  sample  for  testing  is  easily  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  weigh  can  after  the  milk 
has  been  dumped  into  it.  The  weighed 
and  sampled  milk  is  then  allowed  to  flow 
into  receiving  vats  or  directly  into  the 
cheese  vat.  A  small  one-ounce  dipper 
will  give  enough  milk  from  each  delivery 
to  build  up  a  composite  sample.  A  com¬ 
posite  sample  is  a  mixture  of  daily  sam¬ 
ples  covering  a  period  of  two  weeks.  This 
composite,  is  preserved  against  souring 
by  the  use  of  a  preservative,  such  as  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury,  which  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  tablet  form  at  any  dairy  supply 
house  or  drug  store.  One  tablet  to  a  sam¬ 
ple  is  sufficient. 

These  composite  samples  are  kept  in 
a  tightly-stoppered  bottle  and  each  bot¬ 
tle  is  numbered  permanently  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  patrons’  number  in  the 
creamery  book.  This  number  can  best  be 
put  on  with  white  paint  and  then  shel¬ 
lacked.  These  samples  are  shaken  daily 
and  tested  in  the  usual  Babcock  method 
at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  It  ie»  known 
that  such  a  test  will  represent  a  true 
average  of  the  fat  contained  in  the  milk 
delivered  over  such  a  period  of  time.  The 
secret  of  milk  sampling  lies  in  securing 
a  properly  mixed  batch  of  milk  in  the 
first  place.  This  is  best  done  by  pouring 
from  one  container  to  another,  hence  the 
reason  stated  above  for  taking  the  sam¬ 
ple  directly  from  the  weigh  can  aft.er  the 
milk  has  been  dumped. 

In  case  dumping  of  the  milk  is  impos¬ 
sible,  stirring  with  an  agitator  of  some 
kind  is  next  best.  This  at  times  is  the 
ca^e  when  the  milk  is  received  in  cans. 
To  secure  a  representative  sample  from 
cans  each  can  must  be  thoroughly  mixed 
and  a  portion  removed  for  sample  as 
given  above.  When  many  cans  have 
been  received  from  a  farmer  a  small  dip¬ 
perful  of  milk  from  each  can  may  be 
taken  into  a  container  and  then  the  mix¬ 
ture  sampled  finally  into  a  composite 
sain  pie  bottle  ae  above. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
a  single  day  test  will  not  be  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  quantity  of  milk  produced  over 
a  period  of  time.  Herd  tests  may  vary 
from  day  to  day.  The  test  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  cow  many  vary  from  day  to  day. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  take 
samples  daily,  and  by  making  composite 
samples  from  these  daily  samples  con¬ 
siderable  labor  will  be  saved,  as  but  one 
test  in  two  weeks  is  required,  j.  w.  b. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of'  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
June  9,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic-,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair:  Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oate . ,$0.61% 

No.  3  white  oats . 60% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 96% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 95% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $25.40 

Ilgrd  W.  W.  bran  .  26.15 

Spring  middlings  .  24.65 

Red-dog  flour  .  36.90 

White  hominy  .  35.40 

Yellow  hominy  .  34.90 

Gluten  feed  . 40.40 

Ground  oats  .  41.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains .  32.90 

Tlour  middlings  .  30.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  44.65 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  49.15 

34%  linseed  meal  .  44.40 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  18 — Annual  field  day.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment 
Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

June  25-26 — Field  days,  Federation  of 
Horticultural  Societies  and  Floral  Clubs, 
New  York  State  Agricultural  College, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  14-15 — New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers'  Association,  first  Summer 
meeting,  Mineola,  L.  I.  Secretary,  T.  II. 
Townsend. 

Sept.  22-28 — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  la. 

Sept.  27-Oet.  4 — National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  1-8 — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 

The  first  Summer  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  Mineola,  Nassau  Co., 
Long  Island,  July  14-15.  T.  H.  Town¬ 
send,  secretary,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

July  16 — Guernseys.  Farm  of  Lowell 
Gable,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Nov.  11-12 — Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-20  —  Holsteins.  Allegany- 
Steuben  annual  consignment  sale,  Hor- 
nell,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  20 — Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Grover  Cleveland’s  Irish  Stew 

Two  pounds  of  fresh  pork  and  6  lbs.  of 
shoulder  of  mutton,  cut  up  small.  Cover 
these  with  cold  water  and  boil  slowly  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  skim  off  all  the  fat 
possible.  When  the  meat  has  cooked  ten¬ 
der,  salt  and  pepper  well  and  add  three 
carrots  and  one  pint  of  celery  cut  fine, 
one  quart  of  potatoes  cut  into  small 
squares,  and  some  chopped  parsley.  Add 
plenty  of  dumplings  about  20  minutes  be¬ 
fore  serving,  and  thicken  the  gravy  care¬ 
fully.  This  was  a  great  favorite  with 
Grover  Cleveland.  mabel  Howard. 


DOGS 

HEKLA  CLEARANCE  SALE 

Largest  Airedale  Kennel  East 

Breeders  of  best  Puppies,  Madison  Square  Garden,  1923- 
1924.  Airedales  bred  by  this  kennel  have  won  over  300 
prizes  past  two  years.  7  months  puppies  past  distemper. 
10  months  females  due  in  season.  Young  stud  dogs. 
All  Stock  Champion  bred  and  all  priced  $25  each,  to 
make  room  for  show  stock.  None  have  been  trained 
but  are  all  of  pood  disposition,  willing  to  learn.  Matrons 
in  whelp  and  show  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

HEKLA  KENNELS  (Registered),  R.F.D.,  Dover,  N.  J. 
COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

PROTECT  YOUR  FAMILY  AND  PROPERTY  Rlnl  a  ft,-,*  flano 

Address  GREAT  DANE  KENNELS.  Maylirsok,  N.T.BUj  3  01031 113116 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups 2months  ol<1 


Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET 


Male,  86 ; 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


w 


bite  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  •  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  IR0S.,  drove  City,  I*s. 

Whito  Pnllio  Tliorobreds  ;  all  white  and  white 

nlltlcuUillC  with  sable  markings.  Perfect  b  e  au  t  i  e  s. 
Males,  $15;  females,  $10.  Mrs.  W.  C.  BARLOW,  Sugir  Sruve,  P» 


HANDSOME  BEADLE  HOUND  PUPS 

Fnr  Solo  No  better  rabbit  dog  or  companion. 

rot  Odie  GE0  E  BURR0WES  Ashokan,  New  York 


BEAGLE.  POLICE  AND  COLLIE  PUPS. 


Meadow  Spring  Farms 


Chalfont,  Pa. 


Police 


Female;  handsome;  black  and  cream;  7  mos.  old! 
very  intelligent.  O.  HILL  -  Amenla,  N.  Y. 


Porliirrood  Wire  Haired  Terrier.  1  year  old.  Brood 
rBUIgnJCU  matron.  O.  HILL  Amenia.  N.Y. 


w 


anted — Brown  Water  Spaniel  Pup,  for  children’ 
pet.  W.  W  McGaughey  447  Pine  St.  Akron,  Ohio 


^ouatro  fluff  U/onloif  to  8"arfl  chicken  range— that  at- 
OdVdgO  UUg  IT  d  11 1 0 U  tacks  first  and  barks  afterward. 
Bull  preferred.  No  yap-yap.  Babcock’s,  Ware,  Mass. 


Airedales 


The  Guardian  of  the  Home;  the 
Playmate  of  Children.  Special  offer¬ 
ing  of  males  and  females, 4  mos.  old. 

E,  G.  FISHER,  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  M,Y. 


Airedale  Puppies «. 


Porlirrronrl  Airedale  Puppies.  Males,  $15;  Females,  $10 
rOUlglBBU  L.  O.  THOMPSON  R.  D.  1  Sew  Freedom,  Pa 


|  .-.  MISCELLANEOUS  .-.  | 


COWS  FOR  SALE  £'oE5ste?S! 

High  grade;  Tuberculin  tested;  fresh  and  spring¬ 
ers.  Sold  subject  sixty  day  retest  guarantee. 

WOODLAWN  FARMS  Fishkill,  N.Y. 

2  miles  on  North  Road  from  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  benjamin.  Bxrre  Vi 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns  Price,  850  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEYS 


A  Guernsey  Breeder’s  H 
CONSIGNMENT  SALE  1 

Will  be  held  at  the  Farm  of  — — - 

LOWELL  GABLE  M 
Paoli,  Pa.  = 

July  16th,  1924  E 

FEATURING  EE 

cows  of  dairy  quality,  fresh  — 
or  soon  due,  which  have  been  — ■— 
selected  wit.li  a  view  to  meet-  — 
ing  the  mid-summer  demand 
for  quality  milk,  — 

Such  representative  breeders  as  M.  T. 

Phillips,  J.  L.  Hope,  I.  W.  Roberts,  G.  W.  - 

St.  Amant,  M.  M.  Hollingsworth,  J.  13.  111 

Robertson.  S.  N.  Root,  L.  Merryman,  W.  ■ 

W.  Porter,  W.  J.  Clothier,  W.  J.  Merkel,  —— 
G.  W.  Koser,  etc.,  have  entries. 

For  catalogue  Addreaa 

Lowell  Gable,  Paoli,  Pa.  — 

’ll 


Fine  young 

GUERNSEY  COW 

Imported  direct  by  owner 
last  year.  Recently  fresh  and 
safely  in  calf  to 

Langwater  Confident  No.  82062 

whose  sire,  grandsire  and  great- 
gran  dsire  sold  for  $56,000. 

Dirt  Farmers’  Price 

FLINTARROW  FARM 

P.  O.  Box  377  Providence,  R.  I. 


■OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS- 

Offers  for  Sale 

ARCHER  OF  OAKS  FARM  No.  94645— 

Born  July  24,  1923.  Dark  fawn  bull  with  white 
markings,  straight  back  and  well  grown.  His 
sire  is  a  double  grandson  of  Imp.  King  of  the 
May  aud  out  of  a  cow  with  a  record  ot  11005  lbs. 
of  milk,  487  lbs.  of  fat  Has  a  maternal  sister 
with  a  record  of  10705  lbs.  milk  and  554  lbs.  fat 
with  first  calf.  We  will  deliver  this  calf  to  your 
station  for  8160,  express  prepaid.  Why  not 
breed  grade  Guernseys  when  you  can  secure  a 
bull  of  this  quality  for  such  a  bargain)  Tuber¬ 
culin  tested. 

W.  S.  KERR.  Manager.  COHASSET,  MASS. 


GUERNSEY  MILK 

is  bringing  10c  and  better  at  the  Farm.  Or¬ 
dinary  milk  around  6c.  It  costs  no  more  to 
keep  Guernseys. 

Get  started  now  with  a  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey  bull. 

We  have  high  producing  healthy  stock, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

ROUGH  WOOll  GUERNSEY  HERD 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWg  FARMS  „  g  1M  g|  pl|j|l  p> 


CHEDC0  GUERNSEYS 

We  offer  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  A  Dai||  p0|lint> 
from  3  to  14  months  old.  Their  dams  ** ******  IfalVBS 
have  milked  from  15  to  20  quarts  per  day  and  are 
now  on  test  or  have  just  completed  test. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

C.  E.  COTTING  44  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Hornell,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


JERSEYS 


] 


For  Sale  Kjcrseeyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  I>.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


For  Sale — JprspvHpifpr  *’re<*  Jan.  27,  ’24.  Excoi- 
rut  OdlC  Jolooj  flBI IBT  lent  individual.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable.  W.  S.  BERGKK  IPerkasie,  Pa, 


For  Saje— Pu  re  bred  Jersey  HeiferCalf  prk4e™ason: 

•  Wins  ted.  Conn . 


able.  OAKLAWN  FARM 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Minting  81a.ortla.onis 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  8.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washington vllle,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


16  ZCT.EG.  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

2  to  5  y rs.  old  ;  fresh  from  Nov.  to  March  ;  of  large  size 
nicely  marked,  best  type.  Capable  of  milking  40  qts.  per 
day.  Tuberculin  tested  ;  60  day  retest,  backed  by  the 
largest  A.  R.  O.  records,  of  Ormaby,  Pietje  and  Pontiac 
breeding,  and  bred  to  a  large  record  grandson  of  May 
Echo  Sylvia  (world  record  milk  cow.)  Several  heifer 
calves  and  a  yearling  bull  for  sale.  C1U8.  i.  IIOWKI.L 
Howells,  Orange  Ce.,  N.Y.  70  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 


SWINE 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Bayers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1023. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Piss 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  cross.  6  weeks  old  $5.00,  7  to  8 
weeks  old  $5.50  each.  These  are  all  healthy 
and  weaned,  all  good  feeding  pigs.  I  will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  up 
to  50  pigs. 

A.  ML  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Hillside  Farm  Durocs 

8-weeks  pigs,  86;  10  weeks  pigs,  87.50,  either  sex 
Ready  to  ship.  Walter  Hartles,  Flemingtou,  N.  J 


Id  '8(1  D O  f*  C  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed - 

rrJrf;.  ''r  in«-  A11  «k83  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattiugton  &  Sun  Merrilield,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


Orders  acceptable  now  for  Spring  Pigs 
$10  to  $25.  Excellent  breeding.  Older  stock" 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.  0.  Box  IS,  Bradford,  N.Y 


nilRflffR  Purebred  Spring  Pigs,  H  e a  1 1 li  y,  vigorous 
UUnUUO  stock.  Both  sexes.  Shipped  « 


Waller  Schodlor 


Shipped  on  approval. 

Wos<  Coxsacklo,  New  York 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old.  $5.00  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  $6.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  S 
weeks  old,  4*8. OO  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITES 
_  _  AND  BERKSHIRE'S 

Durocs,  0  wks.  old,  $4.50  en.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 
ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  aTid  sows. 
We  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H,  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 

Datmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win- 
•  ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PaTMOOR  farms,  Harifield.  N.Y. 

CHESTER  WHITES 
_  _  _  AND  HAMPSHIRES 

fi-wks.-old,  $3.50  each  at  the  Farm.  Pigs  are  Grain  Fed. 
Farm  6  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  West  < 'hester  Pike 
State  Highway  at  breomall  on  Uittenhouse  Farm. 

BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boars,  Gilts,  Spring  pigs,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS,  R.  No,  3,  Boonsboro,  Maryland 


FIGS 


25  Chester  ,nd 


paid. 


Berkshire 
I.  R.  TANGER 


Six  weeks  old.  »<! 
each,  express 

York  Bprings,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 
Meadow  Spring  Farms 


Registered. 

-  Chalfont,  Pa 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

YORKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  CROSS  AND  CHES¬ 
TER  AND  BERKSHIRE  CROSS. 

All  large,  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating.  Pigs  6 
to  7  weeks  old,  $4. BO  each,  and  7  to  8  weeks  old,  *5 
each  I  will  crate  and  ship  from  1  to  100,  O.  <>.  I),  to 
your  approval.  These  pigs  are  bred  to  make  pork  in 
little  time.  No  runts  shipped.  Tills  is  my  price  F 
O.  B.  Woburn,  Mass.  WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  It,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  86 


IJcglMtcred  ©.  I.  C.  mid  Cheater  White 


*■  Eugene  P.  Rogers 


Wayvllle,  N.  Y. 


100  PIGS— 0. 1.  G.,  Chester  White  and  Durocs 

(i  weeks  old,  $4.75  ;  8  weeks  old.  $5.50.  All  taught  to 
eat.  Oaks  Hairy  Farm  WyaluHing,  Pa. 


GOATS 


Fresh  Milk  Goat,  2  Kids 

twenty-eight  dollars.  One-year-old  buck, 
eight  dollars. 

J.  W.  LAWSON  _ Plainfield,  N.  J. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OFFER  OF 

Pure  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS 

__  „  „  High  Quality  mature  bucks  at  845. 

*%.  J.  SHARPLES  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

ANGORA  GrOATS 

Long  white  haired  stock.  Bred  from  New  York  city  park 
Hock.  25  for  sale.  Apply  BOB  ATWOOD,  New  Hartford, Conn. 

GOATSfN“bif*,m'  Toggenbergs,  pure 
e  a  r-n  inf.  r-r.  I  breds  and  high  grades. 

SACRIFICED  I  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown.  N  J. 

r°r  Siile  Piipr  Toggenburg  Hack  Kids,  also  does. 
1  Best  milk  strain.  Dr.  Gordon  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS;  also  bucks.  ENDRES,  Westbrook,  Com 


HORSES 


Senecs  Pony  Farms  h"',°:  Welsh  &  Shetland  Ponies 

Let  us  know  the  kind  of  pony  you  want  anil  for 
what  purpose.  SALAMANCA,  NKVV  YORK 

F 


,or  S,a*°  ?r  Exchange — Shetland  Pony  and  complete 
outfit.  C.  F.  iNordxtruw  K.  2  W aterloo,  N.Y 


ForSale-A  Handsome  Pair  ot  Saddle  Horses 

Price  reasonable.  G.  B.  Scutt,  West  Taohkanic,  N  Y. 
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No  Risk 

For  You! 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  ot 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT’S  ALL 

We  Take  It  All! 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  gamble  a  nickel 
on  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer. 

We  don’t  just  say  it  will  remove 
every  last  bit  of  dirt  from  your  milk 
—  we  guarantee  it. 

Make  us  prove  it.  Strain  milk  through 
as  many  cloths  and  wire  gauze 
strainers  as  you  wish.  Then  strain  it 
through  the  Dr.  Clark,  and  note  the 
dirt  it  takes  out  which  the  others 
leave  in.  10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes — 
extremely  durable,  extremely  inex¬ 
pensive.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  A  243  Champion  St., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

Cl&irlc  Qne  Horse 

Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 


Send  for  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage” — 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 


Philadelphia 

SILOS 

25  years  and  still  leading 

OPENING  ROOFS 
WOOD  TANKS 

Write  for  free  Catalogue,  easy 
payment  plan  and  LOW  CASH 
PRICES.  “When  you  want  a 
Silo— See  SCHLICHTER.” 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

10  S.  18th  St.,  Box  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EARM  BARGAINS 

NEAR 

WASHINGTON  j 

Buy  a  farm  nenr  the  Nation’s  Capital  and  enjoy 
tho  advantages  of  ownership  of  high-powered  but 
low-priced  land  within  easy  access  ot  tho  most 
interesting  city  in  the  U.  S. 

Send  for  this  interesting  free  booklet,  explaining 
why  Southern  Maryland  offers  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tages  and  opportunities  to  the  ambitious  farmer. 


Southern  Maryland  Immigration  Commission 
Maryland  Bldg.  College  Park,  Md. 


When  You  Build  That  New  Silo— USE 

LACEY’S  Improved  SILO  HOOPS 

Strong— Easy  to  Apply — Cost  Less — Flexible.  Made 
in  all  desired  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  folder  and 
price  list  Elmer  B.  Lacey,  Mfr.,  Endicott,  N.Y. 


Ailing  Aminals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Contracted  Hoofs;  Panting  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  10  years  old  that  has 
contracted  quarters  on  the  inside  of  both 
front  feet.  I  have  greased  the  hoofs  with 
one-half  oil  of  tar  and  one-half  neat’s-foot 
oil  each  night  for  several  months,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  help  much.  I  intend  to 
blister  the  quarters  with  one  dram  of 
cantharides  and  1  %  oz.  of  lard.  1. 
Should  I  blister  both  quarters  at  the 
same  time,  and  over  how  large  a  surface 
should  I  rub  the  blister?  2.  Can  the 
horse  be  worked  immediately  after  the 
blister  has  been  washed  off?  Will  work¬ 
ing  in  wet  grass  cause  the  sore  to  run?  3. 
What  can  I  rub  on  the  hoofs  or  on  the 
coronet  to  hasten  the  recovery?  4.  How 
much  tobacco  dust  is  given  to  a  horse  for 
worms,  and  how  often  is  it  given?  5.  My 
horse  with  contracted  heels  pants  when 
worked  hard ;  the  more  sore  his  feet  are 
the  more  he  pants.  Do  you  think  that 
the  pain  in  his  feet  has  any  effect  on  his 
wind?  I  have  driven  other  horses  with 
contracted  heels  and  they  all  seem  to  do 
the  same.  a.  l.  o. 

Massachusetts. 

The  mixture  you  have  been  using  would 
not  prove  quite  suitable  in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  as  that  described.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  to  have  kept  swabs  of 
tfelt  or  cotton  waste  upon  the  hoof-heads 
of  both  fore  feet  and  to  have  kept  those 
constantly  saturated  with  cold,  soft  wa¬ 
ter.  If  that  could  not  be  done,  then  the 
hoofs  should  have  been  soaked  for  an 
hour  or  two  twice  daily  in  a  tub  of  cold 
soft  water  just  deep  enough  to  cover  the 
hoofs.  After  the  evening  tubbing  the 
feet  should  be  dried  and  neat’s-foot  oil  ap¬ 
plied,  or  any  simple  greasy  hoof  dressing, 
or  lanolin,  which  is  wool  fat.  The  latter 
is  an  excellent  application.  Before  such 
treatment  the  feet  should  be  made  per¬ 
fectly  level  and  all  loose  or  rotten  horn 
of  frog  or  sole  removed,  but  no  other 
mutilation  of  the  feet  allowed.  Now  as 
to  your  questions.  They  may  be  answered 
in  turn  as  follows : 

1.  Only  blister  one  foot  at  a  time.  Rub 
the  blister  in  for  15  minutes,  by  the 
watch,  after  clipping  off  the  hair  and 
brushing  the  skin  clean.  Then  tie  the 
horse  up  short  in  a  stall  so  the  biting  or 
licking  of  the  blistered  parts  will  be  made 
impossible.  Wash  the  blister  off  in  48 
hours  and  then  apply  a  little  lard  once 
daily.  Blister  the  other  foot  two  days 
after  the  first  one  has  been  washed  off. 

2.  Do  not  work  the  horse  until  a  week 
or  so  after  blistering  the  secoud  foot.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  turn  the  horse 
barefoot  into  a  low,  moist  pasture  a  week 
or  so  after  washing  off  the  second  blister 
than  to  work  him  even  on  the  land.  The 
blistering  should  be  repeated  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  weeks  until  the  hoofs  are 
growing  well  from  the  hoof-head  down. 

3.  The  unsalted  lard  rubbed  lightly 
upon  the  hoof-heads  after  washing  off  the 
blister  merely  protects  and  soothes  the 
irritated  skin.  The  action  of  the  blister 
is  to  bring  more  than  a  normal  amount 
of  blood  into  the  part  and  so  stimulate 
depositing  of  new  horn  tissues. 

4.  Do  not  give  tobacco  in  any  form,  as 
it  is  not  effective  for  expulsion  of  worms. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  withhold  feed 
for  36  hours  and  then  have  a  veterinarian 
administer  four  or  five  drams  of  oil  of 
chenopodium  in  a  gelatin  capsule  and  fol¬ 
low  immediately  with  one  quart  of  raw 
linseed  oil.  That  is  the  newest  and  best 
treatment. 

5.  Soreness  of  the  feet  is  enough  to 
cause  the  panting,  but  it  is  likely  that 
indigestion  from  worms  is  a  contributing 
cause.  The  horse  may  also  have  been 
overcome  by  heat  at  some  time  in  his  life, 
and  if  so  will  never  work  comfortably  in 
very  hot  weather. 


Excitement  Fits  of  Dogs 

'Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  dog?  She  is  about  a  year  old, 
half  hound  and  half  Airedale.  All  at 
once  she  will  commence  to  bark  and  run 
just  as  if  she  saw  something,  run  under 
the  house  and  lie  there  and  howl.  I  have 
heard  of  other  dogs  doing  the  same  thing, 
and  they  died.  I  don’t  want  to  lose  this 
dog.  a.  W. 

New  York. 

Dogs  that  act  in  the  way  described 
should  always  be  kept  under  close  super¬ 
vision  at  times  of  attack  and,  indeed,  are 
best  kept  confined  in  a  locked  box  stall. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  rabies  or  madness.  As  a 
rule,  however,  or  in  a  majority  of  in¬ 
stances,  the  fits  are  induced  by  undue  ex¬ 
citement  and  the  cause  back  of  that  is  the 
presence  of  hookworms  or  tapeworms. 
The  feces  should  be  examined.  Segments 
or  joints  of  a  tapeworm  are  readily  seen. 
Hookworms  and  round  worms  may  also 
be  found,  but  less  commonly  so.  Unless 
rabies  is  diagnosed  by  a  qualified  veter¬ 
inarian,  treatment  for  worms  should  be 
given,  whether  worms  are  found  in  the 
feces  or  not.  In  that  event  the  treatment 
most  effective  for  hookworms  and  round 
worms  is  to  withhold  feed  for  24  hours 
and  then  give  carbon  tetrachlorid  in  soft 
gelatin  capsules.  The  dose  is  one  drop 
per  pound  of  body  weight  for  a  puppy, 
and  two  drops  per  pound  for  a  grown 


dog.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
break  the  capsules  when  administering 
them,  as  the  drug  is  very  volatile  and  may 
cause  fatal  suffocation  if  inhaled.  Treat¬ 
ment,  if  thought  necessary,  may  be  re¬ 
peated  in  two  weeks. 

If  tapeworm  segments  have  been  found 
in  the  feces,  confine  the  dog  in  a  clean 
swept  box  stall,  fast  him  for  24  hours 
and  then  administer,  by  way  of  the 
mouth,  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a 
grain  of  arecoline  liydrobromid.  That  is 
the  latest  and  said  to  be  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  tapeworm  dispeller,  and  need  not 
be  followed  by  a  physic  as  it  is  in  itself 
a  powerful  purgative.  Burn  the  drop¬ 
pings.  If  the  drug  cannot  be  obtained, 
give  the  dog  one  dram  of  fluid  extract  of 
male  shield  fern  and  20  grains  of  freshly 
powdered  areca  nut  in  a  tablespoon  of 
simple  syrup  for  every  25  lbs.  of  body 
weight,  after  withholding  feed  for  24 
hours.  Repeat  the  dose  in  four  or  five 
days.  Burn  the  voided  worms  and  feces. 
It  is  well  to  give  every  farm  dog  two 
treatments  a  year  for  worms,  which  they 
generally  contract,  and  especially  if  they 
are  used  among  sheep,  which  they  may 
infect  with  the  tapeworm  hydatids  or 
cysts  of  the  brain,  which  cause  gid  or 
sturdy  (staggers).  At  time  of  a  fit  con¬ 
fine  the  dog  in  a  quiet,  cool,  darkened 
place  and  give  him  10  to  20  grains  of 
bromide  of  potash  in  a  little  water,  unless 
it  is  known  that  the  attack  is  character¬ 
istic  of  rabies,  which  is  incurable  and 
fatal  in  a  week  or  less  time.  Apply  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  bulletin  about 
rabies. 


Ear  Mange  of  Cat 

I  have  a  cat  which  for  quite  a  long 
time  has  had  a  sore  behind  liis  ear.  At 
times  it  is  almost  healed,  but  it  seems  to 
heal  badly,  and  he  will  scratch  it  off, 
making  it  bleed  and  sore  again.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  help  it?  A.  s. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  your  cat 
is  afflicted  with  ear  mange.  That  skin 
disease  is  caused  by  the  parasitic  mite 
called  Otodectes  cynotis  felis  (cati),  of 
the  order  Acarin,  family,  Sarcoptidea. 
The  commoner  or  generalized  form  of 
mange  is  caused  by  the  parasite  called 
Notoedres  minor  felis  cati,  also  belonging 
to  the  Sarcoptida.  The  first  named  para¬ 
site  invades  the  flap  of  the  ear,  outer- 
chamber  of  the  ear  and  external  auditory 
canal.  It  does  not  spread  from  those 
parts.  The  irritation  caused  by  the  par¬ 
asite  usually  causes  formation  of  a  ca¬ 
tarrhal  discharge  from  the  ear  of  dark 
colored  foul  smelling  liquid,  and  a  sore 
or  ulcerated  condition  of  the  ear  flap  and 
auditory  canal  and  presence  of  raw  or 
granulating  tissue.  The  pus  you  have 
seen  indicates  such  conditions.  The  irri¬ 
tation  is  so  great  that  the  cat  is  continu¬ 
ally  shaking  the  head  and  scratching  or 
rubbing  the  ear.  The  opening  of  the  ear 
may  be  so  swollen  or  blocked  by  granula¬ 
tion  tissue  that  the  chamber  cannot  be  ex¬ 
amined.  Unless  remedied  by  proper  treat¬ 
ment  the  middle  ear  in  time  becomes  af¬ 
fected  and  deafness  results. 

Treatment  consists  in  perfectly  cleans¬ 
ing  the  ear  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  on 
sterilized  cotton  tied  on  a  small  stick.  At 
first  the  opening  of  the  ear  may  be  filled 
with  the  peroxide  and  then  the  swabbing 
should  be  done  to  remove  all  fluid  and  co¬ 
agulated  discharge.  When  this  has  been 
done  and  all  filth  removed  perfectly,  dry 
the  ear  and  then  pour  the  following  lo¬ 
tion,  presci’ibed  by  the  authority  Saun¬ 
ders,  into  the  ear  and  over  the  flap  and 
all  affected  parts :  Beta  napthol,  one 
dram  ;  ether,  three  drams ;  olive  oil,  two 
drams  ;  mix.  As  soon  as  the  lotion  has 
been  poured  into  the  ear,  plug  it  with 
absorbent  cotton  to  prevent  too  rapid 
evaporation.  The  application  should  be 
made  daily  for  three  days  ;  then  the  ear 
should  be  cleansed  as  before,  dried  thor¬ 
oughly  and  filled  with  a  dusting  powder 
such  as  finely  powdered  boric  acid,  sub¬ 
nitrate  of  bismuth  and  starch,  equal 
parts;  or  lycopodium  or  the  stearate  of 
zince  and  balsam  of  Peru,  which  is  a 
fine,  light  powder.  Put  a  cap  on  the  head 
after  treatment.  If  granulations  are 
present  it  would  be  best  to  have  a  veter¬ 
inarian  cauterize  lightly  with  lunar  caus- 
tice  (nitrate  of  silver).  When  the  mid¬ 
dle  ear  has  become  affected  (otitis  me¬ 
dia)  and  brain  disturbance  results,  treat¬ 
ment  will  not  be  likely  to  succeed. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  LATE  SEASON  ;  OLD  PO¬ 
TATOES  AND  APPLES  DOING  BETTER ; 
PLENTY  OF  SOUTHERN  PEACHES  ;  NEW 
METHODS  IN  DISTANT  SHIPPING  SEC¬ 
TIONS. 

The  cold  wet  Spring  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  trouble  for  eastern  and  southern 
farmers  so  far.  Some  of  the  increased 
crop  acreages  will  not  amount  to  much 
because  of  poor  stand  and  the  weeds 
which  grew  while  farmers  were  waiting 
for  the  rain  to  stop.  Pastures  and  mow¬ 
ings  look  well.  A  northern  farmer  can 
worry  through  when  there  is  hay  enough. 
Old  Timothy  hay  sells  at  $25  to  $32  in 
the  eastern  cities.  Bran,  at  $18  per  tou 
in  the  West,  looks  cheaper  than  hay.  Or¬ 
chard  fruit  promises  a  good  crop  with 


the  center  of  production  in  -the  East 
rather  than  in  the  far  West  this  year. 

Prices  of  farm  produce  are  not  show¬ 
ing  any  great  change,  but  some  things  the 
farmer  buys  have  been  going  down  a  little 
and  the  farmer  is  that  much  better  off. 
Even  a  cool  season  helped  the  farmers 
in  one  way  :  old  potatoes  and  apples  kept 
longer  and  sold  better  than  usual,  and 
the  market  season  has  been  closing  fairly 
well,  considering  the  facts. 

POTATOES  AND  APPLES  FIRM 

Potato  prices  have  held  the  past  two 
months  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  in 
the  country  and  $1.50  to  $2  in  the  cities, 
with  an  upward  tendency  during  June. 
The  potato  supply  is  gradually  .shifting 
from  old  to  new  without  much  change 
in  total  quantity.  New  southern  potatoes 
have  been  declining  in  price  but  are  still 
bringing  something  above  cost.  New  po¬ 
tato  shipment  territory  has  worked  north¬ 
ward  as  far  as  the  Carolinas.  Southern 
potato  farmers  are  getting  about  double 
the  price  received  by  northern  farmers 
at  this  time,  but  considering  the  lighter 
yields  the  return  per  acre  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  greater.  The  demand  for  No.  2 
southern  potatoes,  at  about  half  the 
price  of  No.  1,  is  some  advantage  to  the 
southern  shipper. 

The  apple  market  instead  of  caving 
under  the  weight  of  cold  storage  stock 
actually  rose  a  little  toward  the  end  of 
the  season.  The  public  has  eaten  apples 
as  never  before  in  April,  May  and  June, 
and  probably  in  consequence  the  doctor 
was  kept  at  the  proper  distance. 

Southern  cabbage  brings  Virginia 
growers  about  $1  per  barrel,  which  is 
nothing  great  for  the  small  size,  low  yield¬ 
ing  varieties  grown.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  glut  in  botj^  cabbage  and  let¬ 
tuce  because  many  Carolina  fields 
frozen  and  replanted  came  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  late  plantings.  Southern  to¬ 
matoes  are  coming  down,  but  Florida 
shippers  get  at  the  rate  of  about  $4  per 
bushel.  Tomato  canning  business  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  active  this  season  now  that 
old  canned  goods  are  mostly  cleaned  up. 

PLENTY  OF  SOUTHERN  FRUIT 

Strawberries  wholesale  at  10  to  20c 
per  quart  in  cities.  The  first  week  of 
June  was  about  the  height  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  shipping  season.  Wet  weather 
damaged  the  crop  considerably.  The 
northern  crop  will  have  full  swing 
through  June. 

The  coming  of  the  early  peaches  from 
Georgia  shows  that  the  season  is  well 
along  after  all.  There  may  be  11,000 
carloads  from  that  State,  which  would 
be  an  unusually  large  output — perhaps 
equal  to  onerfourth  of  all  the  peaches 
shipped  this  season.  Southern  peaches 
will  be  the  main  feature  for  three  mouths. 
The  early  ones  are  poor  enough,  but 
choice  kinds  will  be  ripe  soon.  Southern 
growers  are  awake  to  the  danger  of  over¬ 
loading  the  markets,  and  the  poor  stuff  is 
being  inspected  out  as  never  before.  Much 
better  to  throw  out  low  grades  than  to 
pay  freight  and  then  dump  the  stuff. 
California  ranks  next  to  Georgia,  and 
then  comes  New  York  State.  The  height 
of  the  peach  movement  occurs  towards 
the  end  of  July  and  again  in  September. 
The  three  States  mentioned  ship  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total. 

Cantaloupes  from  Southern  California 
are  becoming  a  feature  of  the  markets. 
The  season  has  been  too  cold  for  active 
demand,  but  the  moderate  early  receipts 
were  taken  up  at  $5  to  $7  per  crate.  The 
shippers  have  a  good  system  of  inspection 
in  producing  sections  and  do  not  allow 
much  unripe  poor  fruit  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  State.  This  plan  is  being  followed  in 
some  other  important  sections  shipping 
potatoes,  lettuce,  apples  and  other  per¬ 
ishable  products.  It  helps  give  buyers 
confidence  and  gives  the  product  a  better 
standing  in  the  markets. 

Another  plan  that  has  been  extending 
fast  this  season  is  the  sale  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  auction  at  the  shipping 
point.  The  plan  is  made  possible  by  the 
official  inspection,  which  practically  guar¬ 
antees  the  quality  of  the  goods  when 
sold.  Buyers  in  distant  cities  bid  by 
telegraph  for  the  carlots  offered  and  pay 
for  them  at  once.  The  grower  has  his 
money  and  the  risk  is  on  the  buyer.  Of 
course  the  price  is  a  little  lower  than 
when  the  goods  are  shipped  to  the  city 
and  sold  there,  but  the  owner  knows 
his  produce  is  sold,  and  the  idea  seems  to 
be  fairly  popular.  g.  b.  f. 


Chemical  to  Clean  Cesspool 

Do  you  know  of  any  chemical  that 
will  clean  a  cesspool?  i.  K. 

Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Caustic  soda  is  the  chemical  used  in 
so-called  chemical  closets  to  destroy  the 
solid  matter,  a  solution  of  20  lbs.  of 
fresh  caustic  soda  in  10  gallons  of  water 
being  of  sufficient  strength.  This  might 
possibly  dissolve  the  solids  in  a  cesspool, 
but,  as  the  latter  ceases  to  function  be¬ 
cause  of  the  clogging  of  the  porus  earth 
surrounding  the  pool,  I  doubt  very  much 
wrhether  any  chemical  will  restore  its  use¬ 
fulness.  M.  B.  D. 


Bride  (consulting  cook  book)  :  “Oh, 
my,  that  cake  is  burning  and  I  can’t 
take  it  out  for  five  minutes  yet!” — Jack 
o’  Lantern. 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Tubercular  Bone  *  I  give  you  credit  for  honesty  in  your 

I  have  had  inflammatory  rheumatism  belief,  that  this  wonderful  plant  discov- 
in  my  right  arm,  and  injured  my  wrist  ere  .,m  Mexico  has  the  virtues  that  you 
when  I  had  the  rheumatism  last  October,  ascribe  to  it.  It  couldn’t  have  possessed 
My  wrist  has  not  been  in  good  health  .  °.®?  virtues  if  it  had  been  a  native  of  a 
since  the  rheumatism  left,  and  an  X-ray  civilized  country  where  native  things 
picture  shows  that  one  of  the  bones  is  hav®  last  tbeir  mystery,  of  course.  I 
tubercular.  Is  there  a  cure  for  tubereu-  C0ldd  give  you  credit  for  greater  intelli- 
lar  bone?  P.  T.  genee,  however,  if  you  appreciated  the 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  *act  .at,  if  this  plant,  long  known  in 

.  ,  ...  ,,  ,  .  medicine,  had  really  been  an  effective 

Yes,  tuberculosis  in  all  of  its  forms  is  remedy  for  diabetes,  the  knowledge  would 
curable;  in  fact,  tuberculosis  is  so  often  have  been  common  property  many  years 
recovered  from  that  many  people  get  well  ago,  and  there  would  have  been  no  occa- 
without  ever  knowing  that  they  had  it.  sion  for  a  one-time  traveler  in  Mexico  at- 
Tuberculosie  of  the  bones  is  usually  sec-  tempting  to  put  it  on  the  market  as  a 
ondary  to  a  like  process  somewhere  else  proprietary  diabetes  cure.  m.  b.  d. 
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larger  towns  and  pay  the  most  exorbitant  paid  claim  for  compensation,  having  been 
tees  if  his  teeth  are  to  be  cared  for.  To  paid  in  full  for  every  day  of  service, 
have  the  teeth  of  the  children  of  the  fam-  Six  persons,  virtually  the  entire  fam¬ 
ily  properly  and  regularly  cared  for  is  out  ily  of  Adam  Pittman  of  Bradford  (). 
of  the  question,  except  for  the  affluent  or  were  killed  late  June  6  when  their  auto- 
m  communities  where  it  is  made  a  pub-  mobile  stalled  on  the  tracks  and  was  de- 
lic  charge.  Even  the  simplest  of  me-  molished  by  an  eastbound  Big  Four  pas- 
chanical  work  upon  the  teeth  may  not  be  senger  train  at  Dawn,  O. 
done  by  any  but  a  graduate  surgeon  den-  Fifteen  men  are  known  to  be  dead  and 
tist,  at  surgical  fees,  and  the  time  may  a  score  or  more  were  injured  in  an  ex- 
come  when  standards  of  medical  educa-  plosion  in  the  Loomis  colliery  of  the  Glen 
tion  have  reached  a  height  to  which  the  Alden  Coal  Company  in  Hanover  Town- 
country-minded  can  no  longer  aspire,  and  ship,  Pa.,  June  0. 
when  “M.  D.’’  will  be  found  inscribed  'T‘  _  _  " 

only  upon  the  bronze  door  plate  of  the 
city  street  and  moldering  tombstones  in 


the  country  churchyard. 


M.  B.  D. 


in  the  body,  however,  and  treatment  of  it 
may  be  largely  treatment  of  the  primary 
trouble.  There  is  no  “cure”  for  a  tuber¬ 
cular  bone,  in  the  sense  that  some  medi- 


Where  Are  the  Country  Doctors? 

. .  ^  wlilc  0u,r  i?  in  need  of  a  doctor.  Could 

cine  that  will  cure  it  may  be  given.  Tu-  aep  ns  in  any  way  to  get  in  touch 

berculosis  cannot  be  cured  in  that  way.  Y11 1  one-  I  cannot  see  why  someone 
The  cure  consists  in  adopting  those  meas-  n,  ,ocate  here.  Property 

ures  that  have  been  found  necessary  to  tlgY’  an/  ^enA,  1S  .]ow.  We 
enable  the  body  to  overcome  the  disease  aiout  Jo  miles  from  ] 

and  in  the  case  of  tubercular  bones,  may  “.  trom  Jamestown  ;  about 
involve  some  surgical  treatment  of  the  uon‘  mbs.  e.  b.  r.  time 

diseased  part.  Your  physician,  perhaps  Your  need  of  a  doctor  is  shared  bv  a  prepar 
m  eonsulation  with  a  surgeon,  will  tell  number  of  other  communties  in  the  State 
you  what  you  must  do  in  order  to  get  some  of  which  have  even  advertised  for  a 
well,  and  you  should  follow  his  directions  resident  physician  and  offered  a  bonus  to 
carefully.  M.  b.  d.  any  one  who  would  settle  there.  There 

"  ;  .  ~  has  been  a  marked  change  in  rural  condi- 

Medical  Advice  Needed  tions  in  this  respect  within  the  last  25 

I  feel  dizzy  and  tired,  and  I  get  con-  7ears j  a  change  due,  in  part,  to  a  lessen- 
fused  very  easily.  When  I  talk  fast  I  1T!g  the  number  of  physicians  graduat¬ 
ed  each  year,  in  part  to  a  lessened  need, 
the  latter  due  to  good  roads,  country  tele¬ 
phones  and  the  automobile. 


Nine  persons  are  reported  killed  and  a 
score  of  houses  washed  away  in  Mercer 
and  McDowell  counties,  West  Virginia, 
June  9,  by  a  flood  following  a  heavy  rain- 
— — -  storm. 

Some  Facts  About  Boils  A  decline  in  factory  employment  in 

On  page  274  M.  B.  D.  discusses  boils  ^ew  ^or&  State  in  May,  with  a  similar 
from  the  point  of  view  of  local  infection  movement  m  April,  has  reduced  employ- 
through  the  skin,  as  well  as  from  certain  n?ent  °Y,er.  7  per  cent>  Industrial  Commis- 
kidney  affections.  He,  however  omitted  sloner  Shientag  announced  June  9.  Man- 
the  very  common  cause  which  will  resist  ufacturers  who  employed  more  than  500,- 
any  and  all  medication,  lancing,  poultices  .AyY  Persons  ip  April  dismissed  about  20,- 
etc.,  until  the  source  of  the  trouble  is  re-  9V.  by  tae  midfHe  of  May.  Commissioner 
moved.  Shientag  estimated  that  more  than  100,- 


time  I  took  all  sorts  of  pills,  potions  and  dune  70  wbea  5’°°0  men  quit  work,  alleg- 
preparations.  Finally  a  serum  was  used  •  .  at  their  wages  had  been  reduced, 

still  more  boils.  Finally  I  went  to  a  long-  Previously  a  strike  of  5,000  employes  of 


coated,  long-haired  savant,  who  said  I 
needed  a  serum  made  from  the  pus  of  a 
boil  itself,  “autogenous,”  he  called  it.  For 
this  he  charged  $10  and  an  accommodat¬ 
ing  doctor  charged  $1  a  shot  for  30  shots 
in  the  arm. 


It  is  quite 

possible  tor  one  physician  now  to  do  the 
work  that  required  several  but  a  few 
years  ago. 

Formerly,  in  my  own  locality,  every 
hamlet  of  200  or  300  people  Ipi 
one  physician,  not  infrequently 
often  a  physician  could  be  f( 
the  open  road,  miles  from  even  nnntr.,. 

m  a  well-settled  community.  Todav  these  i  /  .. 

physicians  are  gone,  and  without  sue-  looket  at  me  a  moment  and  said : 


cannot  say  the  words  I  want  to  ;  some¬ 
times  I  cannot  say  them  plain,  and  I  do 
not  sleep  very  well.  I  have  a  pain  in  the 
back  of  my  neck,  and  memory  is  not  good. 

I  do  not  like  to  consult  a  doctor  yet,  so  I 
trust  that  you  can  help  me  in  some  way. 

I  also  see  little  specks  in  front  of  me 
when  I  am  walking.  What  does  that  in¬ 
dicate?  I  eee  them  with  my  right  eye 
more  than  the  left  one.  b.  W. 

New  York. 

A  moment’s  reflection  will  show  you 
that  no  one  at  a  distance,  without  know¬ 
ing  anything  of  your  age  or  general  phys¬ 
ical  condition,  could  give  you  advice  as  to 
medical  treatment  that  would  he  worth 

the  paper  that  it  was  written  upon.  I  _  _  _ 

judge  from  your  letter  that  you  are  past  more  and  more  rare, 
middle  age  and  are  afflicted  with  some  of  While  on  the  face  of  it  this  may  seem 
the  ills  that  come  to  us  all  in  time.  If  a  calamity,  it  is  not  wholly  so.  With  the 
this  is  the  case,  there  is  only  one  sensible  decrease  in  numbers  there  has  been  an 
thing  to  do;  that  is  to  ask  some  compe-  increase  in  efficiency,  and  a  chan-e  too 
tent  physician  to  give  you  a  thorough  in  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the 
physical  examination  and  find  out  where  family  physician.  Country  people  are  no 
your  weak  spots  are  located,  then  to  ad-  longer  content  to  trust  themselves  wholly 
vise  you  how  best  to  live  to  avoid  putting  to  their  accustomed  medical  advisers  • 
undue  strain  upon  organs  that  cannot  they  have  become  hospital  minded  and  de- 
stand  the  strain  that  they  once  could.  inand  hospital  care.  Formerly,  “Doctor” 

It  is  quite  likely  that  you  do  not  need  meant  physician  and  surgeon  ;  now  it 
medicine  of  any  kind,  but  do  need  advice  '  ■’  *■  ~ 

as  to  living.  The  floating  specks  before 
your  eyes  do  not  necessarily  indicate  any¬ 
thing  seriously  wrong,  neither  does  the 
poor  memory,  the  pain  in  the  back  of  the 
neck  or  the  confusion.  All  these  taken 


,  -  - - of 

the  same  company  went  into  effect  be 
cause  of  a  similar  protest.  The  10,000 
miners  struck  without  the  sanction  of  the 
district  union. 

^  Lieut.  John  N.  Wilson,  pilot  of  tho 

_  -7th  Area  Squadron,  stationed  at  Self- 

And  still  boils  and  more  boils.  Finally  ,r}dg®  Field,  Ml.  Clemens,  Mich.,  was 
I  decided  to  get  married.  I  had  not  had  .  dled  Jane  10  when  the  plane  lie  was  test- 
a  boil  for  months.  I  had  “doctored  mg  preparatory  to  flying  to  Cleveland  to 
faithfully.”  Just  as  the  day  arrived,  it  Participate  in  maneuvers  for  the  enter- 
found  me  with  a  fine  large  beet-red  boil  tainment  0f  the  Republican  National 
on — the  end  of  my  nose.  My  wife  did  Convention  went  into  a  tail  spin  and 
not  mind  it,  much,  for  she  had  a  broken  Ponged  from  a  distance  of  10,000  ft. 
arm,  from  cranking  a  car.  But.  boils!  I  Second  Lieut.  Harold  D.  Hall  and  Cor- 


cessors.  Villages  of  from  1,000  popula¬ 
tion  up  usually  have  two  or  three  physi¬ 
cians,  and  the  cities  continue  to  support  a 
surplus,  but  the  country  doctor  who  lives 
and  works  in  the  country  is  becoming 


“I  do 

not  believe  I  can  help  you.  You  need  to 
go  to  a  dentist.” 

The  dentist  X-rayed  two  perfectly  good- 
looking  front  teeth,  got  my  consent  to 
extract  them  painlessly  with  novocain. 
Result,  I  eat  what  I  want,  and  never 


WASHINGTON. — In  the  final  jam  of 
legislation  as  Congress  adjourned  June  7 
a  large  nuniber  of  measures  failed  of  pas¬ 
sage.  Chief  among  these  was  the  De¬ 
ficiency  Appropriation  bill,  carrying 
grants  of  $186,000,000,  which  included 
$132,000,000  for  payment  of  the  soldiers’ 


have  had  a  boil  since.  The  innocent-  bonus  and  $16, 000,000  to  refund  the  25 


frequently  means  little  more  tnan  a  sign¬ 
board  to  point  the  patient  to  the  hospital 
or  the  “specialist”  to  which  the  patient 
may  be  entrusted.  Surgery,  except  of 
the  most  minor  character,  is  left  entirely 
to  the  hospitals,  and  it  is  an  emergency 


together,  however,  do  indicate  that  you  case  indeed  that  cannot  reach  a 
need  to  be  looked  over  by  someone  com¬ 
petent  to  size  up  your  general  physical 
condition  and  find  if  any  one  or  more  or¬ 
gans  are  failing  to  perform  their  usual 
functions  properly. 

You  say  that  you  do  not  care  to  con¬ 
sult  a  physician  yet,  but  who,  other  than 
a  physician,  can  be  expected  to  know 
what  your  condition  is,  and  how  could 
the  best  physician  in  the  world  find  out 
without  personal  examination?  If  you 
had  a  fine  watch  That  was  out  of  order 
you  would  not  say  that  you  did  not  care 


a  conveni¬ 
ently  located  one  before  any  serious  oper¬ 
ation  must  be  performed.  Even  if  asked 
to  do  «o,  country  physicians  are  becom¬ 
ing  less  and  less  inclined  to  accept  the 
responsibility  which  accompanies  the 
treatment  of  even  minor  surgical  cases. 


per  cent  due  to  those  who  paid  all  their 
1923  income  taxes  in  March.  As  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  failure  of  this  measure  some 
Republicans  expressed  the  view  that  a 
special  session  of  Congress  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  the  first  costs  of  the 
compensation  measure.  But  Senator 
Smoot,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee ;  Representative  Maden,  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
.  The  early  death  of  Roose-  a,id  Representative  Longworth,  Repub- 
velt  was  caused  by  an  infected  tooth.  If  bean  floor  leader  in  the  House,  all  took 
one  has  an  unusual  crop  of  boils,  a  com-  the  opposition  position  and  declared  there 
plete  X-ray  of  the  teeth  should  be  made,  would  be  no  special  session, 
and  tonsils  examined  carefully.  Of  course  Among  the  other  proposed  legislation 
the  vital  organs  must  be  looked  after,  that  failed  in  the  last  moments,  some 
Then,  too,  if  a  boil  “breaks”  it  must  not  after  bills  had  passed  one  house  or  the 


looking  teeth  were  deadly.  Each  had  a 
pus  pocket  or  running  sore  on  the  end. 
The  foul  sores  were  pumping  a  spoonful 
a  day  of  pus  into  my  system.  No  amount 
of  white  corpuscles  could  kill  these  pus 
cells  off.  I  had  spent  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  suffered  enough  to  make  Job 
look  like  a  piker,  but  to  no  avail. 

Now,  diseased  tonsils  will  also  cause 
boils;  so  will  any  pus  pocket,  or  source 
of  infection 


be  allowed  to  run  over  the  skin,  or,  as  M. 
B.  D.  says,  germs  may  run  in  by  the  side 
of  a  hair  and  make  trouble.  This  ex¬ 
plains  a  lot  of  boils  in  one  location. 

A  carbunicle  is  nothing  but  a  deep- 
seated  boil  on  the  neck  usually.  Small 
pimples  on  the  face  of  young  people  are 


Their  recompense  is  never  large,  is  fre-  ,P™i,  011  >'oung  P*?pIe.  are 

i  ,  • _ _  „  i  f,  •  ,  c  usually  small  skin  bods,  caused  by  local 

CS  £%&  ' "  f  i»  the  blood.  An  auto- 


damage  to  their  reputations  and  pocket- 
books  through  malpractice  suits  is  a  bug¬ 
bear  always  before  them. 

The  medical  graduate  of  today  is  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  than  were  his  predecessors  ; 


n.  c.  s. 


to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  skilled  so  well  equipped,  indeed,  that  he  usually 

rebels  at  the  idea  of  a  country  practice, 
with  its  hours  of  from  midnight  to  mid¬ 
night,  with  patients  so  widely  scattered 
that  much  of  his  time  and  strength  is  con- 
t ,  .  ,  .1,  .  ^  ^  ,  sumed  in  merely  reaching  them,  and  with 

It  might  be  that  the  most  skillful  watch  its  always  moderate  income  and  frequent 
repairer  couldn’t _  make  your  watch  as  immoderate  demands.  He  prefers  town 
good  as  new  again,  but  you  would  cer¬ 
tainly  rather  trust  him  than  your  black¬ 
smith  or  grocer.  M.  B.  D. 


watchmaker  yet,  but  would  try  the  advice 
of  friends  who  knew  nothing  about 
watches  for  a  first  time.  If  you  valued 
the  watch,  you  wouldn’t  risk  what  you 
would  consider  a  very  foolish  procedure. 


prefers  _ 
practice,  where  opportunities  are  greater, 
even  though  competition  is  keener.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  “course  of  reading”  with  tlie 


A  “Cure”  for  Diabetes 


family  physician,  followed  by  two  dred  cases  developed  during  36  hours, 
‘courses  of  lectures”  of  six  months  each  Dr.  It.  H.  Wilson  mid  the  epidemic  was 
m,  some  medical  college,  before  being  per-  “dangerous.”  He  called  upon  the  Amer- 
nutted  to  hang  out  his  shingle,  the  gradu-  ican  Red  Cross  to  aid  the  sufferers, 
ate  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  obliged  Although  perhaps  mortally  wounded  by 
to  spend  at  least  two  years  in  college,  a  young  gunman  who  held  him  up  in  his 


In  your  Dec.  29,  1923,  issue  I  see  an 
inquiry  for  a  remedy  for  diabetes.  I  am 
sending  you  a  couple  of  circulars  of  a 

remedy,  and  we  do  just  as  they  state.  If  ,  .  ------  —  - -  ., - »  ........  „„„  1U  llin 

we  cannot  do  him  any  good  after  taking  tour  more  in  the  medical  department  of  restaurant  at  296  Broadway,  New  York, 
remedy  20  days  he  can  return  balance  of  Pmversity  and  usually  one  as  resi-  .Tune  7,  Morris  Richman  staggered  into 

package  and  we  will  return  full  purchase  de^  mterne  of  some  hospital,  and  his  the  street  and  gave  an  alarm  that  result- 

price.  This  is  no  patent  medicine,  but  ?ears  were  nine  months  long,  in-  ed  in  the  hold-up  man  being  shot  and 

just  a  plain  herb  that  grows  in  Mexico,  ste?,,  y,  ^x;  clubbed  to  death  in  a  hand-to-hand  com- 

All  this  has  cut  down  the  number  of  bat  with  a  policeman.  Both  the  police- 
country  doctors,  and  will  continue  to  cut  man  and  bystanders  escaped  injury,  al- 
i  down.  When  those  now  of  middle  age  though  the  hold-up  man  fired  several  bul- 
have  passed  away,  it  is  difficult  to  see  lets  from  an  automatic  pistol.  From  a 
where  their  successors  are  to  come  from,  ship  steward’s  credentials  issued  bv  the 
bte  d01?g  b-v  educing  people  with  Certain  it  is  that  many  good-sized  com-  Shipping  Board  and  a  San  Francisco 
if  iL  yYU1Vu-  J°l  mPaities  having  a  resident  physician  taxicab  driver’s  license,  the  dead  youth 


and  has  cured  hundreds  of  people  with 
sugar  diabetes.  A. 

I  trust,  for  the  sake  of  your  conscience, 
that  you  do  not  realize  how  much  damage 


treatment.  If  you  know  anything  about  will  go  without,  even  as  smaller  com 
diabetes,  and  your  circulars  show  that  you  munities  are  now  doing.  The  air  “fliv’- 
have  informed  yourself  upon  that  subject,  ver”  may  replace  the  Ford  and  draw  the 
you  know  that  the  “proper  diet”  that  you  country  still  nearer  to  the  town,  or  the 
recommend  is,  in  itself,  sufficient  to  con-  efforts  being  made  by  the  State  to  estab- 
trol  a  majority  of  cases,  and  that  taking  lish  “health  centers,”  with  political  ap- 
some  tea  made  from  a  tropical  herb  ($5  pointees  in  charge,  in  rural  districts,  may 
per  package)  is  wholly  unnecessary,  even  succeed.  In  any  case,  the  old-fashioned 
if  harmless.  You  should  know  also  that  family  physician  seems  doomed.  His  ef- 
if  diet  alone  cannot  control  the  disease  forts  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical 

no  tropical  tea  can,  and  that  a  patient  education  may  prove  to  have  been  too 

who  relies  upon  such  representations  as  successful  and  to  have  worked  his  own 

yours  with  regard  to  it,  at  the  expense  of  undoing.  The  country  dentiet  is  gone 

such  rational  treatment  ae  the  use  of  “Standards”  have  been  raised  so  high  in 
insulin,  is  placing  his  life  in  jeopardy.  that  profession  that  one  must  visit  the 


other  or  even  reached  the  conference 
stage,  were: 

The  recommendation  by  Presidents 
Harding  and  Coolidge  for  American  ad-1 
hesion  to  the  International  World  Court 
of  Justice. 

Naval  Increase  bill,  carrying  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  $111, 000, 000. 

The  bill  for  the  general  reorganization 
genous  serum  will  sometimes  cure  them,  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  gov- 

“  “  ~  eminent. 

The  $165,000,000  bill  for  aid  of  good 
Xoada 

The  Bursum  Pension  bill,  which  passed 
both  houses,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  Postal  Pay  Increase  bill  which 
passed  both  houses,  but  was  vetoed. 

The  bill  to  develop  Muscle  Shoals. 

The  Reclamation  Relief  Bill. 

All  farm  relief  measures. 

The  Howell-Barkly  Transportation  act 
for  abolition  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board. 

The  Lausanne  Treaty  negotiated  be¬ 
tween  the  United  State«  and  Turkey. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Floriculture  and  Ornamental 
Horticulture  at  Cornell  University,  Itha¬ 
ca,  N.  Y.,  has  invited  the  Federation  of 
Horticultural  Societies  and  Floral  Clubs 
to  hold  field  days  at  the  university  on 
June  25  and  26.  It  is  planned  to  have 
an  inspection  of  the  greenhouses  and  ex¬ 
perimental  gardens  of  the  department 
and  a  general  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
campus  and  university  buildings  on  the 
first  day.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  a 
reception  to  the  delegates  in  one  of  the 
college  buildings  with  a  short  program 
of  addressee.  The  second  day  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  automobile  trips  about  the  town 
and  to  Enfield  Glen  and  Taughannoek 
rails,  two  of  the  State  Park  Reserva¬ 
tions,  and  to  a  boat  trip. 

_A  whojg^ig  terminal  market  to  cost 


DOMESTIC.— Wayne  C.  Hulbert  of 
Bolivar,  N.  Y.,  was  killed  June  5  when 
a  nitro-glycerine  magazine  exploded  at 
Brandon’s  Ferry,  Pa. 

An  outbreak  of  neurotic  influenza  in 
the  Greek  colony  at  the  mill  town  of 
Yorkville,  O.,  engaged  attention  of  Ohio 
State  health  officials  June  5.  One  hun- 


was  identified  as  Alfonso  Zazatella  of 
1245  Leavenworth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
The  empty  pistol  in  his  hand  was  of 


Spanish  make  and  in  a  pocket  was  a  $5,000,000  is  to  In,  built  on  the  present 
,!,ar.  written  ,n  Snam.h  site  ofthr  Whllabout  Market  in  BrSokC 

Wallabout  Market,  which  the  city  owns 
is  at  the  head  of  Wallabout  Basin  on  the 
hj a s t  River,  and  is  one  of  tho  best-known 
markets  in  the  city.  The  committee  in 
charge  estimated  the  cost  of  constructing 
a  modern  terminal  market,  consisting  of 
a  produce  station  and  cold  storage  plant. 
a.t  $4,150,000,  exclusive  of  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  leases  and  the  relocation  of  rail¬ 
roads. 


diary  written  in  Spanish. 

A  suit  to  enjoin  operation  of  the  new 
Bonus  Law  was  filed  at  Washington 
June  4  by  Benjamin  Patchings  of  New 
York,  contending  it  would  accomplish  a 
wasteful  and  unlawful  diversion  of  public 
money.  Patchings  asked  the  court  to  rule 
that  the  Adjusted  Compensation  Act  is  in 
fact  a  gift  by  Congress  and  not  a  provis¬ 
ion  for  payment  of  any  debt.  He  argued 
that  the  World  War  veterans  have  no  un- 
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KERR  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  —  ' 

at  greatly  reduced  prices  Trade  Mark  Re*. 

^  '  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Don’t  take  a  chance  on  chicks  of  Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Lively  Chicks 
unknown  parentage !  Eliminate  come  from  a  long  line  of  heavy 
the  uncertainty  and  trouble  of  egg  producers.  They  are  bred 
hatching  your  own  chicks.  Buy  under  the  supervision  of  our  own 
Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks.  You  know  experts.  They  are  hatched  in 
you  are  getting  what  you  want —  our  own  incubators — at  our  own 
exactly  when  you  want  them.  plants. 

Utility  Prices  Special  Matings  Prices 

White  Leghorns .  9  cents  each  14  cents  each 

Barred  Rocks  . 12  “  “  17  “  “ 

R.  I.  Reds . 13  “  “  18  “  “ 

White  Rocks . 16  “  “  21  “  “ 

White  Wyandottes . 16  “  “  21  “  “ 

Send  in  your  order  today.  100 %  delivery,  alive  and 
healthy,  guaranteed.  Ask  for  the  1924  Kerr  Chick  Book 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


Newark,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  9 
French  town,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  9 


Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  Box  No.  9 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Box  No.  9 


Bigger  Egg  Producers  and  Heavier  Broilers 

Fed  to  chicks  from  the  time  they  are 
hatched  until  they  are  five  months  old. 

Chicatine  will  give  you  the  best  possible 
development  of  pullets  and  fit  them  to  be 
large  egg  producers. 

Hens  must  have  strong  constitutions  to 
be  big  producers  and  Chicatine  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  constitutions  they  need. 


Chicatine  will  develop  broilers  more 
quickly  and  heavier  without  the  losses 
which  occur  when  they  are  forced  too 
much  without  receiving  in  the  feed  all 
the  elements  to  maintain  their  health 
and  vigor. 

You  will  make  more  money  from  your 
broilers  when  Chicatine  is  fed. 


If  ypur  dealer  doesn’t  have  Chicatine,  ask  us  for  sample,  feeding 
directions  and  price,  stating  number  of  chicks  you  are  feeding. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Box  D,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

TI  O  GA  FEED  SERVICE 


Bj 

U 
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HUBERsRELIABLCHICKs 

IOOOOOO  1924 


OUR 

15th 

YEAR! 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES-BY  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID 

Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include  our  number  one  chicks  and 
specials.  Our  stock  is  bred  for  quality  and  heavy  egg  production.  Flocks  culled  by  experts  and 
they  will  be  money  makers.  Will  ship  any  number  chicks  from  25  on  up. 

S.  0.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ..10c  Silver  Laced  and  Columbian  Wyandottes  15c 

R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  ..  .12c  S.  0.  Black  Minorcas  . 13c 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes 14c  Odds  and  Ends  . 10c 

S.  0.  White  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas . 20c 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Attractive  catalogue  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks 
we  furnish  you  a  valuable  book  on  how  to  raise  chicks  and  poultry. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 

LOOK  HERE  MR.  CHICK  BUYER 

Every  chick  from  my  Famous  Picturesque  Birds.  At  prices  to  get  you  as  a  customer.  We  have  thousands  of  sat- 
isfled  customers  throughout  the  country.  Why  not  you  ?  A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the  strong,  husky, 
fast  growing  chicks  that  we  send  out. 

26  60  100  600  1000 

W.  Leghorns..  44.00  47.00  413.00  460.00  4115.00 

J.  B.  Giants  ....  8.00  16.00  30.00  140.00  275.00 

Mixed  &  Assorted .  10.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  100%  live  arrival  and  parcel  post  prepaid. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM.  -  Box  71-B,  Trenton  Junction.  N.  J. 


25 

60 

100 

500 

1000 

R.  I.  Reds. . ..  ) 
Barred  Rocks.  J 

$4.00 

$8.00 

$15.00 

$70.00 

$135.00 

W.  Wyandottes 

4.50 

8.50 

17.00 

80.00 

155.00 

Excellent  Layers  and  proper  ways  of  hatching 
enables  us  to  furnish  chicks  at  low  prices 

Tsncred-Barron  White  Leghorns  -  -  10c.  100—$  9.00 

Parks’  Barred  Rocks  and  Owens’  R.  I.  Reds  -  13c.  100—  12.00 

Tarbox  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  -  -  13c.  100 —  12.00 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  ...  33c.  100 —  30.00 

Fawn  or  penciled  Indian  Runner  Dncklings  -  30c.  100—  28.00 

Assorted  broiler  chicks  -  7c. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  ANDIGUARANTEE  SAFE  ARRIVAL 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  THERESA,  N.  Y. 


CONNECTICUT  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  JUNE  sVc."  White”  egrhor!iH°tk*.'.. ,V.h!t*.^r^!l..d.0tte*' V.'.'.V.V.V.V. V.V. *13— lOO 

3-Month  Leghorn  Pullets,  *2.00.  Discounts  on  500  and  tOOO  orders. 

Our  honesty  is  your  protection ”  HALL  BROTHERSf  WALLINGFORD,  CONN* 


BABY  CHICKS 

Assorted  Chicks .  7c  oath 

White  Leghorns. .  8c  || 

Brown  Leghorns .  8c 

Barred  Rocks. . . 1  Oc 

Buff  Rocks . 1  Oc  “ 

R.  I.  Reds.  . 10c  ' 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  12c  " 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000 
100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

3nnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
,UUU  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds  with 
egg  records  up  to  314  eggs.  Baby  Chicks  balance 
of  season  to  July  15,  last  hatch  out  of  select  matings, 
headed  by  certified  cocks,  *13.00  per  100,  in  any 
quantity.  Circulars  Free. 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.  Box  75 


C  II  I  c 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Tom  Barron . #9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn .  9.00  per  100 

American  White  Leghorn .  7.00  per  100 

Rock  and  Reds .  9.50  per  100 

White  Rocks .  ...11.00  per  100 

Mixed .  5.75  per  100 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS 

FROM  GOOD  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks,  10c  ;  Wyandottes.  11c  ;  Leghorns,  8c; 
Mixed,  7c.  Special  price  on  large  lots.  Delivery 
guaranteed,  Catalog  and  Ref.  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Millerslown,  Pa.  Boi  50 

/ill I f'V’C  Pure  Tom  Barron  Leghorns,  $10  per  100  ; 
LHILK.Y  Reds-  *12  per  100;  Rocks,  $10  per  100;  White 
Leghorns,  $8  per  100  ;  Mixed,  $7  per  100. 

Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery  N.  0.  No.  3  Mlllerstown,  Pi. 


New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of'  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  May  28,  1924: 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Meadowedge  Fm,  N.  Y .  41  1077 

Lakes’  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  33  563 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  N.  Y .  48  897 

Hill  View  Fm,  N.  Y .  42  948 

Eusner’s  Pltry  F'm,  N.  Y . •  48  1001 

Hill  Top  Fm,  N.  Y .  49  995 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  39  853 

Otto  L.  Flad,  N.  Y .  49  686 

New  &  Pockman,  N.  Y .  50  *  865 

C.  A.  Seaver,  N.  Y .  50  869 

Bellmore  Pltry  Pm,  N.  Y .  26  625 

Bellmore  Pltry  Em,  N.  Y .  38  848 

G.  W.  Stoll,  N.  Y .  51  774 

Manhasset  Fm,  N.  Y .  54  1009 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  51  871 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  48  903 

Deerfield  Fms,  N.  Y .  4G  774 

E.  E.  Champlin,  N.  Y .  43  654 

Homestead  Fm,  N.  Y .  46  838 

Wellward  Fm,  N.  Y .  49  997 

A.  R.  Scott.  N.  J .  50  1070 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm,  N.  Y .  49  973 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y .  50  1000 

Fluhrer  Pm,  N.  Y .  39  846 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  Conn .  55  1068 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  31  735 

John  Boshler,  N.  Y .  53  930 

Benjamin  Brower,  N.  Y .  47  642 

White  Springs  Fm,  N.  Y .  44  970 

Egner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  44  697 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  38  576 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  N.  Y .  42  749 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  35  897 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  41  999 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  47  1220 

F.  J,  Loveland,  N.  Y .  50  815 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  46  1201 

Homeland  Fm,  N.  Y .  31  754 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  38  1124 

Edgar  Briggs,  N.  Y .  48  722 

LeFevre  &  Petersen,  N.  Y .  39  945 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Pa .  53  1079 

Downs  Grove  Pm,  N.  Y .  52  1006 

Half  Hollows  Fm,  N.  Y .  42  867 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  N.  Y .  58  1182 

John  Bullen,  N.  Y .  41  796 

Melville  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  44  881 

Mattituck  W.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y .  35  649 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  46  770 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  44  791 

Kelioe-Smith,  N.  Y .  38  862 

Ilara  Avis  Fm,  N.  Y .  44  877 

Cross  Roads  Fm,  N.  Y .  56  861 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hicksville, 

N.  Y .  47  867 

John  J.  Byrne,  N.  Y .  44  904 

Robert  R.  Decormier,  N.  Y .  42  1027 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Moriches, 

N.  Y . 55  874 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Rocky 

Point,  N.  Y .  39  777 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hauppauge, 

N.  Y . 

Oak  Hill  Fm,  N.  Y . 

R,  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Valley  Fm,  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  R,  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y . 


West  Neck  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Robert  Seaman,  N.  Y . 


Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  H.  ... 

B.  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y . 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y . 

S,  C.  B.  Minorcas 
Yama  Fms,  N.  Y . 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pa . 

White  Wyandottes 


N.  Y . 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  N.  Y. 
Lakeside  Fm,  N.  Y . 
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wks.-old  W.  Leghorn  pullets,  $1  each,  from  late  molt'g 
liens  iWyckoffcock'l.  EUGENE  R  SKIDMORE, R  1, 800111011. N.  J. 


Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa . 

W,  Plymouth  Rocks 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y . 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y . 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Pm,  N.  Y . 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks,  N.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Moriches, 

N.  Y . 

Walter  B.  Pike,  N.  Y . 

Member  L.  X.  Pltry  Assn, 

N.  Y . 


Mabel  L.  Nute,  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agr.  Col.  Canada  . 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y . . 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Conn . . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del.  . . . 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 


46 

40 


742 

835 


Total 


1069 

...  44 

1020 

...  40 

944 

..  .  40 

797 

892 

. ..  34 

756 

909 

883 

1083 

...  42 

836 

...  43 

1026 

.  4337  86220 

Scratch  Feed  for  Little  Chicks 

Will  you  give  me  a  formula  for  little 
chick  feed  (scratch  feed)?  I  have  yel¬ 
low  corn  and  wheat,  and  can  get  almost 
any  other  grains.  I  have  a  good  grinder 
and  sifter.  m.  s.  n. 

To  finely  cracked  corn  and  coarsely 
cracked  wheat,  add  some  pinhead  oat¬ 
meal.  Proportions  are  not  very  import¬ 
ant,  but  one  part  pinhead  oatmeal,  two 
parts  wheat  and  three  parts  corn  make 
a  good  scratch  feed.  After  five  or  six 
weeks,  the  corn  does  not  need  to  be  finely 
cracked,  or  the  wheat  at  all.  Rolled  oats 
may  be  used  instead  of  pinhead  oatmeal, 
if  desired.  M.  B.  D. 


Insane  asylums  are  reported  filled  to 
overflowing.  The  overflow  may  be  ob¬ 
served  daily  driving  motor  trucks  about 
New  York  streets.— New  York  Sun. 


BABY  CHICKS 


AT  REDUCED 

PRICES 

50 

100 

500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

Barred  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds 

6.50 

,12.00 

55.00 

Assorted  Chicks 

4.00 

8.00 

For  shipment  any  Tnes.,  WeA  or  Thur.  after  May  17th 

Every  chick  guaranteed  from  the  best  of  free  range 
stock.  I  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Excellent  hatches  make  these  prices  possible.  Order 
yours  today.  Special  prices  on  larger  quantities. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

/^June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.  *7  per  100  and  up. 
Hogan  tested.  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns, 
)  100— *8  ;  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  100— *10  ; 
V,  •  /  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  100— *11.  Reds, 
eVdjL.  100 — *13.  Broilers,  100— $7.  100*  live  delivery 
“  guaranteed.  We  ship  anywhere  by  Parcel  Post. 
Free  Catalog.  Reference:  Ickesburg  State  Bank. 
Johnson’s  Hatchery  Box  40  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8n  ;  B.  P.  Rocks,  lie  ;  R.  I. 
Reds,  lie;  Mixed,  7e.  Order  from  adv. 

VALLEY  VIEW  HATCHERY 
C.  I.  BENNER  Box  33  Rlohfleld.Pa. 


38 

789 

31 

726 

44 

797 

41 

65  0 

42 

769 

35 

822 

40 

626 

43 

1019 

... 

43 

1052 

.  •  . 

31 

929 

20 

606 

... 

37 

831 

51 

720 

... 

38 

661 

56 

808 

... 

39 

608 

58 

762 

3rd, 

46 

925 

19 

438 

32 

881 

50 

919 

40 

966 

40 

655 

46 

670 

... 

46 

963 

.  -  . 

45 

929 

43 

1003 

55 

894 

50 

924 

CHICKS 


Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  R  e  d  s 

Big,  sturdy  chicks  bred  for  business  at  12c  for  May ; 
June,  10c.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Hatches 
every  week.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  imported  Barron  stock  with  records  of  272  to 
314  eggs.  Extra  large  breeders,  buttermilk  fed. 
Best  grade  chicks  each  week  in  June,  only  10c  and 
»c  each.  Second  mating  #12  prepaid.  Safe  arri¬ 
val  guaranteed.  K.  T.  EWING 

Importer  and  Breeder  Atlantic,  Pa. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

For  delivery  after  June  10  and  July,  at  $3.50  for  25,  $6  50 
for  50,  $12.00  for  100,  $55.00  for  500,  $100.00  per  1,000  The 
famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  chick  will  please  and 
satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  laver  of  large  white  eggs 
you  ever  had.  Order  now  with  cash  or  25*  of  order  for 
early  delivery.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  anywhere  East 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Circular  free. 

A  K,  HAMPTON,  Box  K,  Pittgtown,  N.  J, 

300,000  LARGE  HUSKY  BABY 
CHICKS  FOR  1924 

Hatches  due  every  Tuesday.  S.  C.  White 
and  Brown  Leghorn,  10c;  Barred  Rocks 
14c;  Mixed  Broilers,  8^c,  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

HOUSEWORTH  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 

f  HirKS#F  HEALTHY 
^  ^  ^  FREE-RANGE  STOCK 

S.  C.  Buff  and  W.  Leg.,$!>— 100.  Barred  Rocks, 
$11—100.  R.  I.  Reds,  $12— 100.  White  Rocks. 
$13 — 100,  Lite  Mixt,  $7 — 100.  Hevy  Mixt,  $0 
—100.  Sat.  guar,  or  money  refunded.  Circ.  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Boi  2 

RARY  Mixed  or  Broilers . $7  per  100 

*-*r^*^  ■  S.  C,  W.  Leghorn .  8  per  100 

C  H  I  X  B»rred  Rocks . lO  per  100 

V'nlAS.C.R,I.  Reds .  10  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100*  live  del.  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  paid  to  your  door.  FRANK  NACE,  MeAlUterrille.l’a,  R.  o.  2 

CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  9c;  Reds,  9c.  and  Mixed,  7c,  Safe 
delivery  guar.  Circ.  free.  B  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

12  weeks  old,  price  81  each.  Express  collect.  They  are 
bred  from  healthy,  strong,  farm  raised  heavy  egg-laying 
stock.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  9c  each  ;  Parks' 
Barred  Rocks,  11c  each.  Our  chicks  are  the  best  qual¬ 
ity,  and  at  the  cheapest  price.  Try  them  and  you  will 
come  back  for  more.  Parcel  post  paid. 

WILSON’S  POULTRY  FARM  Flemington,  N.  J. 


PULLETS— Pure  Bred  Single  Comb.White  Leghorns 

10-12-14  and  16  weeks  old.  Also  ready-to-lay  Free- 
Range  birds  from  selected  breeders.  Priced,  #1 
and  up,  according  to  age.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

OU  I  IT  C  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Be; 

I  VJ*  IV  O  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices 
on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100*  guaranteed.  All  free-range 
Stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.FBYMOYER,  McAIIntervllle,  I'a. 

EIGHT-WEEK  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  give  our  WORD  that  every  BIRD 
Will  SATISFY  the  most  critical  EYE. 

Delivery  each  week  afterMay  lst.$1.15each;  $100  per  100. 
Illust'd  Catalog.  JU$TA  POULTRT  FARM,  Bax  R,  Southampton,  N.t. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively  w(J!fdk" 

pullets,  May,  June,  July  delivery,  *1.15  each,  in  lots  of 
100,  *1  each.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Tune  V"1  kieto  at  Reduced  Price*.  White  and  Brown 
JU1IC  VJ MILKS  Leghorns,  8o  ;  Reds,  10«  ;  Broilers.  7o, 
Postpaid.  Frank  Ilium,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

JS.  C.  XA77  XL.  EG  HORN  BULLETS 

8-10-wks.-old,  Bred  from  Tom  Barron’s  selected 
stock.  Raised  on  Free  Range.  Vineyard  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Inc.,  Vineyard  Road,  Metuclien,  N.  J. 

Tel.  No.— 32J  Metuchen 

pLjY  BarRocks,  11«;  Reds,  12e  ;  W.  Leghorns,  8«; 
VAlll A.  Mixed,  7«.  100*  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  ltATCHEKT,  MoAlisterTille,  Pa 

BREEDERS  CHIGKS-EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas.  R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rooks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165  Riverdale.  N.  J. 

33  A  B  Y  C  HICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8e;  Barred  Rock,  10c;  Red,  10c; 
Mixed,  7e.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  ©.  1‘,  Leister  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

33  ABYCHICKS  °^dver  ^OII11Ud8 

horns,  $8-100.  B. Rocks,  $10.  R.  I.  Reds.  $10.  Mhted, 
$7.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  free. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  R.  0.  3  Millerslown,  Pa. 

/''it  ¥¥/''>¥ rp  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 

8«!  Barred  Rocks.  lOc;  Reds, 
uviw  llc>  and  Mixed>  7c  eaoh  100< 

Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE.  Prop. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 

White  Leghorns.  D.  Tancred’s  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM.  Huntington,  N  T. 

Phinl/e  ,rom  Heavy-Laying  Flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  9r.. 
vlllliKo  Mixed,  6c.  100*  guarantee.  Pamphlet.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  R.  J  Ehrisman  McAlisterville, /Pa 
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the  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


The  Henyard 

Cost  of  Henhouse 


On  page  733  C.  S.  Green  describes  a 
benhonse  which  I  think  is  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory  I  have  read  of.  I  want 
to  build  a  henhouse  but  not  as  large  as 
bis.  I  just  want  a  25-ft  or  50-ft.  length 
by  16  ft.  wide.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
such  a  henhouse  would  cost  (25  ft.)? 

Highland,  N.  Y.  o.  c. 

A  house  such  as  I  described  on  page 
773  is  very  economical  to  build,  as  there 
are  no  posts  and  no  timber  larger  than 
2  by  4-in.  or  longer  than  16  ft.  One  pen 
16  by  25  ft.  requires  about  3,000  ft.  of 
lumber,  seven  rolls  of  roofing,  one  roll 
building  paper  (500  ft.)  besides  two  win¬ 
dows,:  one  door,  hardware,  muslin  screen, 
etc. ;  also  cement,  sand  and  gravel  for 
the  foundation  and  floor,  the  amount  and 
cost  of  which  depends  largely  on  local 
conditions.  With  lumber  at  about  $40 
per  thousand  you  should  be  able  to  build 
this  house  for  about  $250,  including  all 
material  and  labor,  but  of  course  this 
varies  with  local  conditions,  the  grade  of 
material  used,  the  workmanship  and  fin¬ 
ish.  Although  it  could  be  made  to  cost 
considerably  more  than  this  amount,  I 
believe  that  under  average  conditions  this 
estimate  is  about  right.  c.  s,  greene. 


Poor  Hatch 

AVe  have  an  incubator  holding  315 
eggs,  but  only  50  chicks  hatched.  The 
rest  were  full-grown  chicks  in  the  eggs, 
but  they  died  in  the  shells.  What  caused 
this?  AVe  keep  103  degrees  heat. 

Loqg  Island.  mrs.  j.  c> 

Fifty  chicks  from  115  eggs  ie  not  an 
outrageously  small  hatch,  though  disap¬ 
pointing;  a  small  incubator  with  good 
eggs  should  do  better.  Much  depends 
upon  the  eggs,  however ;  those  that  have 
been  laid  by  vigorous  hens,  capable  of 
transmitting  abundant  vitality  to  the  em¬ 
bryos  will  hatch  well,  with  fewer  chicks 
"dead  in  the  shell”  than  will  eggs  from 
fowls  that  lack  the  vigor  they  need  to 
live  and  reproduce  themselves.  There  are 
many  other  factors,  of  course,  that  in¬ 
fluence  hatching,  but  the  parent  fowls 
are  the  first  to  be  considered.  Having 
made  sure  the  eggs  set  are  capable  of 
hatching  under  proper  conditions,  the 
next  thing  is  consider  whether  they  were 
gathered  and  kept  as  they  should  have 
been,  being  held  not  over  two  weeks,  and 
whether  the  incubator  was  run  as  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  makers,  without  serious  ac¬ 
cident.  A  temperature  of  103  during  the 
first  week  is  a  little  high,  unless  regist¬ 
ered  by  a  thermometer  so  placed  that  the 
makers  advise  that  temperature ;  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  102%  at  the  level  of  the 
eggs  is  probably  better,  with  103  during 
the  second  and  third  weeks  and  going  to 
104,  perhaps,  as  the  chicks  begin  to 
hatch.  M.  b.  p. 


Ailing  Hens 

Hens  show  purple  comb,  wattles  and 
interior  of  throat ;  apparently  otherwise 
healthy,  but  gradually  respiration  quick¬ 
ens  and  hens  die.  Egg  production  ap¬ 
pears  undisturbed  at  first.  Birds  on  free 
range,  but  shut  up  nights ;  shells,  grit, 
charcoal  and  good  water  always  avail¬ 
able.  Clean  quarters,  but  lice  are  to  be 
found  occasionally  ;  no  mites.  e.  d.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  purple  comb  and  wattles  indicate 
interference  with  blood  circulation,  but 
this  may  have  any  one  of  a  number  of 
causes  and  the  appearance  of  the  parts 
mentioned  cannot  alone  be  made  the 
basis  of  diagnosis.  If  respiration  is  mar¬ 
kedly  interfered  with,  there  is  some  ob¬ 
struction,  which  may  be  the  presence  of 
a  parasite,  the  mold  fungus  (aspergil¬ 
losis),  or  inflamation  (bronchitis  or 
pneumonia).  Open  the  beak  of  an  af¬ 
fected  fowl  and  look  for  mold  growth 
(cankers)  upon  the  mucuous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  particularly  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  wind-pipe.  You  may  find 
them  and  be  able  to  remove  them,  to  the 
comfort  of  the  fowl.  Those  not  situated 
so  as  to  choke  the  bird  may  be  painted 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  to  kill  the  para¬ 
sitic  organisms.  Avoid  damp,  moldy  lit¬ 
ter  or  spoiled  food  that  may  contain  these 
organisms  and  from  which  they  may  be 
transmitted  to  fowls.  m.  b.  p. 


Delayed  Hatch 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  chicks 
hatching.  On  the  twenty-first  day  one 
chick  hatched.  From  then  on  till  the 
twenty-fifth  two  or  three  hatched  each 
day.  I  set  two  hens  two  days  apart.  The 
second  hatch  began  to  hatch  first,  and  I 
put  all  the  chicks  under  the  first  hen  as 
they  began  to  hatch,  too.  I  took  the 
eggs  that  were  left  and  put  them  under 
the  second  hen.  The  twenty-fifth  day, 
two  chicks  hatched  and  the  remaining 


six  eggs  I  broke,  as  I  thought  they  were 
probably  infertile.  Only  two  had  chicks 
in  them.  What  was  the  reason  for  their 
hatching  this  way?  The  hens  had  access 
to  water,  were  let  out  every  day,  and 
had  a  dusting  box.  I  sprinkled  the  eggs 
•about  the  twenty-second  day,  when  I 
found  them  slow  in  coming.  One  chicken 
died  in  the  shell  when  half  out,  and  the 
membrane  seemed  very  tough.  AVe  set 
our  own  eggs.  The  hens  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  garbage  from  the  neighbors. 
AA'e  bred  with  our  own  cockerel.  Would 
this  make  any  difference?  p.  r. 

New  York. 

You  probably  ran  these  hens  at  too  low 
a  temperature,  a  cause  of  delayed  hatch¬ 
ing.  Very  likely  the  hens  spent  too 
much  time  off  their  nests,  visiting  and 
looking  for  something  to  eat.  Perhaps, 
too,  their  nests  were  not  of  a  kind  that 
helped  to  keep  the  eggs  sufficiently  warm 
during  the  incubation  period.  Neither 
the  garbage  nor  the  cockerel  could  be 
rightly  blamed  for  the  slow  hatching. 
Sitting  hens  should  have  food  and  water 
always  before  them,  so  that  they  will  not 
leave  their  nests  for  too  long  periods ; 
they  should  be  thoroughly  dusted  each 
week  with  a  good  lice  powder,  so  that 
they  Avill  not  need  to  spend  time  dusting 
themselves  when  they  should  be  on  their 
neets,  and  then,  if  inclined  to  wander  and 
forget  their  duties  while  gossiping  with 
neighbors,  they  should  be  kept  within 
an  enclosure  until  the  chicks  are  out. 

M.  B.  P. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 


Week  ending  May  28,  1924. 

B.  P.  KOOKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  82  1220 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J .  85  1776 

A  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm.  Del .  65  167!) 

W  II.  B.  Kent  N.  V .  .  107  1913 

Lewis  Farm,  K.  1 .  92  1383 

Kerr  Ohickeries,  N.  Y .  83  1761 

L.  E.  Eaferty,  N,  J .  92  1543 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can .  90  1602 

Cbas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  85  1793 

Navillus  Rocks,  N.  J .  95  1801 

Wm.  H  Schaff,  N.  J .  88  1774 

W.  P.  KOCKS 

W.  C.  Matthews.  Del .  67  1817 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Oktusha  Farm.  Ohio .  93  1399 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn....  68  1341 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  97  1817 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J .  78  1488 

8.  C.  K.  1.  REDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  76  1726 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J .  69  1570 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del .  86  1561 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  60  1323 

Kerr  Cbickeries,  Mass  .  79  1229 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  90  1591 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J....  .  95  1556 

F.  A,  Woodward,  N.  J .  87  1256 

Rosewood  Plate,  N,  J .  o  1008 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  97  1892 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  100  1880 

J.  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J .  102  1670 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  100  1759 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  94  1755 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jr.,  N.  J .  90  1773 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  J .  97  1700 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J .  48  1835 

Marcel  Sassen,  N.  J .  103  1501 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J .  87  2005 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.J .  105  1954 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J .  97  1497 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  .1  . 103  1901 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  113  2106 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J....  107  1683 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  99  2033 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo  .  100  2145 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y .  96  2310 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa  .  94  2229 

Barne’s  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y .  99  1713 

The  lloehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  106  1777 

I>.  C.  Beall,  Jr,  Wash .  122  2.186 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm.  Wash  .  102  2328 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N.  J  . .  114  2022 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm, 8.  C .  89  1455 

Windy  Brow  Farm,  N.  J .  93  2273 

Cedarhursf.  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  85  1427 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  V .  107  1795 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del .  97  1894 

Cherry  Croft  Farm.  N.  J .  93  1635 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  0 .  104  2352 

F.  H,  Claliin,  N.  J .  106  1649 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 80  1466 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  .  99  1929 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n .  100  1753 

Harry  N.  Connor.  N.  J .  no  1738 

Fairview  Farm.  N.  J .  104  1510 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  .1  .  92  2265 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  102  2219 

S,  Olsen.  N.J .  89  2180 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J .  103  1637 

B.  S.  Ellis,  N.  J .  89  1654 

D,  E.  Evans,  Pa .  91  1719 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . !.[  102  2054 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.  J  .  86  1618 

Associated  Farms,  Pa .  100  1981 

Forsgate  Farms,  N  .1 . 95  1775 

W.  A.  Foster.  N.  J .  102  1912 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J .  103  1743 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J .  98  1572 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N.J .  108  1822 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.J .  99  1620 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J .  104  1969 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N.  Y  .  76  1490 

Magnolia  P.  ultry  Farm.  N.  J .  95  1717 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I  .  99  1833 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.  J .  92  1586 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  J .  .  107  1601 

J.  R.  Van  Uouten,  N.  J .  102  1795 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. . .  95  1710 

Dr  J  S.  Nlef.  N.J .  107  1780 

Old  Orchard  Farm  N.J .  106  1799 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J .  77  1157 

S.  e  Price,  Pa  .  102  2155 

Purit»s Springs  Poultry  Farm,  0 .  96  1714 

M.J.Quac  enbush  N.J .  98  1637 

Ailena  1«  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  91  1736 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.  J .  112  1328 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa .  106  2068 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.J  .  87  1336 

Fred  Warren,  N.J  .  90  1665 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.  J .  81  1724 

La  Roy  Wilcox,  N.Y .  104  1880 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J .  ill  1439 

Skylunds  Farm,  N.  Y .  81  1325 


Total .  9335  174402 


Beginning  With  Orpingtons 

It  is  my  ambition  to  raise  purebred 
Orpingtons.  I  do  not  wish  to  confine  my¬ 
self  to  any  one  color  or  variety  of  this 
breed,  or  at  least  not  until  I  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  the  different  kinds  to 
find  which  best  suits  my  requirements. 
I  have  about  1%  acres  of  good  rich  land, 
not  excessively  damp  nor  particularly 
dry,  and  I  have  access  to  several  acres 
more.  There  are  no  hen  houses  on  any 
of  the  land.  I  am  about  two  miles,  by 
good  State  road,  from  a  railroad  center 
and  I  can  also  ship  at  a  station  about 
one  mile  by  State  road.  I  am  only  a 
few  hofirs  ride  from  the  Boston  markets 
and  poultry  and  eggs  can  be  successfully 
shipped  to  the  New  York  market.  1.  Are 
Orpingtons  a  profitable  breed  to  raise? 
2.  How  many  kinds  of  Orpingtons  are 
there?  3.  How  many  hens  could  I  suc¬ 
cessfully  raise  on  the  1%  acres  of  land 
I  now  own?  4.  AVbat  type  of  houses 
would  you  advise?  Of  what  material? 
5.  Would  fruit  trees  set  out  in  the  yards 
prove  a  profitable  investment?  (>.  Where 
can  I  get  information  regarding  (he  re¬ 
quirements  as  to  type,  color,  and  such  of 
this  breed?  7.  Does  line-breeding  pay? 

Rochester,  N.  H.  e.  s.  b. 

1.  There  is  nothing  in  this  breed  to 
make  it  either  profitable  or  unprofitable, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  ;  it  may  be  either 
in  your  hands. 

2.  There  are  said  to  be  10  distinct  va¬ 
rieties  of  Orpingtons,  an  English  breed, 
only  three  of  which,  I  believe,  have  been 
admitted  to  the  American  Standard. 
Exact  information  as  to  this  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  American  Standard  of 
Perfection,  which  will  also  answer  your 
question  No.  6. 

3.  No  one  knows.  Start  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  increase  until  you  have  reached 
your  limit ;  500  might  be  a  good  number 
to  have  in  mind. 

4.  Movable  brooder-houses,  8  or  10  by 
12  ft.,  and  simple,  open-front,  shed-roof, 
wood-walled,  concrete-floored  laying- 
house,  at  least  18  ft.  deep. 

5.  No  one  knows,  or  can  know  until 
it  is  tried  out. 

7.  It  is  a  necessity,  whether  it  pays 
or  not,  to  one  who  seeks  to  improve  hie 
flock.  Continual  outcrossing  would  get 
one  nowhere.  m.  b.  d. 


HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 

)0-weeks  Pullets,  April  Hatched,  881.35  each. 
Choice  10-weeks  cockerels,  *3  each. 

B.  BENSON  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  80  each  ;  per  500,  $37,50. 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  9o  each  ;  per  500,  *49.50. 
S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds,  10*  each;  per  500,  $47.50, 
Mixed  Chicks,  7e  each;  per  500,  $39.50.  100S  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
F.  B.  LEISTER  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  strain ;  free  range;  milk  fed; 
from  high  producing  certified  stock.  10  weeks  old. 
Price,  <81.25  each,  J.  C.  KKA FT,  Jacksonville,  N  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets,  Hollywood  and  Barron 
strains,  10  wks.,  $1.  GLENR0A0  FARM,  Hloumxbury,  N.  3. 


Whits  Wuanrtnitn  chi«ks-  •14-100,  up.  Eggs,  $«-ioo, 
nnilB  nyanuone  up.  Bred  for  eggs  and  exhibition. 
31st  year.  Buy  from  a  specialist— it  pays.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  Bowden,  W.  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  O. 

June  S.  C.  REDCHICKS  Grow  Fast 

Buy  from  Vermont  certified  accredited  dark  red  birds. 
Price,  20c.  From  hatches  June  26  and  30.  300  for  $51) ; 
600  for  $90.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS.  K10,  Hxrtl.nd.  Vermont 


SR  R  I  Redo  60  cei'ti6ed  hens,  10  certified  males, 
.  U.  It.  I.  IIOUo  $8  and  $6  each.  Leg  handed  and  trans¬ 
fer  papers  by  N.Y.  8.  C.  P.C.  A.  L.  Arthur  Shelden.R.  7.0jweg«,N.T. 


PULLETS 

We  have  thousands  of  splendid,  sturdy,  White 
Leghorn  youngsters  with  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestors  back  of  their,  breeding, 
racing  over  our  extensive  green  ranges.  Care 
fully  fed  and  raised  by  experienced  poultrymen 
to  make  vigorous,  heavy  layers  that  will  be  hard 
to  equal. 

Available  about  as  follows  : 

8-10  weeks  .  .  July  1 — July  31 

12  weeks  .  .  .  Aug.  1  —  Aug,  31 

4-5  months  .  .  Aug.  1  —  Oct.  15 

Ready  to  Lay  .  Aug.  1  —  Nov.  1 

HIGHEST  CIRCULARS  LOW 

QUALITY.  FREE  PRICES 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N 

Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 

There  is  a  Difference  in  Chicks 

KLINE’S  CHICKS  really  ARE  BETTER 

Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  June  6th,  ’24 
“Mr.  8.  W.  Kline— Dear  Sir,;  JuBtto  l«;t  you  know  that  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  baby  chick*  yesterday,  June  4th.  They  were  certainly 
fine.  We  have  bought  baby  chicks  for  2  yearn  ( 1,000  each  year)  of 
other  hatcheries,  but  am  better  pleased  with  thin  lot  than  any  we 
havo  ever  bought  You  remember  our  order  wai  for  600.  We 
we  had  613  live  chicke.  We  feel  that  you  could  not  have  given  un 
a  equarer  deal.  ReMpectfully ,  William  H.  Davis,” 

ALL  CHICKS  NOW  lO  CENTS 

Direct  Strains.  None  better.  "Parks”  Barred  Rocks— 
"Martin’s”  White  Wyandottes — "Owen’s”  S.  C.  Beds— 
"Mixed"  or  my  choice  at  9c.  Order  25  to  1  000  Delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank  references.! 

S.  W.  KLINE  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

POULTRY  PROFITS  INCREASED 
By  use  of  CARBOLINEUM 

Carbolineum  applied  ONCE  A  YEAR  positively  kills  and 
prevents  all  mites  and  lice  In  poultry  houses.  The  best 
mite  killer  and  preventive  known.  Recommended  by 
Agricultural  Colleges.  Guaranteed,  or  your  money 
back.  Poultry  keepers  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Apply  once  a  year  and  your  mite  troubles  are  ended. 
$1.75  a  gallon.  $1.40  per  gallon  in  5-gallon  cans. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

PULLETS,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  April  hatched,  now  ready  for  delivery 
FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  N,  SOBUS,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

March  and  April  Hatched 

STUART  H.  HEIST  .  -  Penllyn,  Ponna, 

leracy  Black  (Hunt  stock.  Hatching  eggs,  baby 
W  chicks.  It LAUVELT  -  llolmdel,  \ .  J. 

C  A  A  U  ft  A  U  AC  Sheppard's  Famous  I’rlae  W  In* 
a.  ll.  HIluvnHu  nlng  Laying  Strain.  75  choice 
bi ceding  hens,  5  males.  Many  cost  $1  each  when  day-old 
chicks.  Bargain  price  to  quick  buyer.  Eggs,  *t.f>0— 15  ; 
$8 — 100,  prepaid.  <1.  SIMMS,  Box  Y.  Luke,  New  York 

C  H  Ancona  flhiv  *n  ,)el'  100l  *5-76— 60  i  my  own  pure 
0.  Un  AlluUlld  OniX  bred  flock  of  heavy  layers.  Live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  €.  A.  CARLIN,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Anrnnac  Rose  and  Single  Comb.  Chicks,  $19  and  $16— 100 
HlllxUlido  Breeding  pen,  10 yearlings  ami  cook,  $15.  Circ. 

Earle  S.  Wilson,  Sox  497.  Hammond,  N.  V.  (Sec.  N.  Y.  A.  C.) 

MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  BreederK  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  KIii^h 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  forPrices 

AllstQD  Squab  C«.,  allston^mass! 

3VEAIVINIOTH  X3RONZE TURKEYS 

$5  per  12  eggs.  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  H.  A.  Souder,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

nARDEE’S  IMPO  KgKH  »nd  Drakes 

UerfeCI  III  I  K|  N  A  Prick  List  1  r  k  k 

1  KKIN  l'UUi\LIlI\JJp),RDEE.sftK||(S  ,,|jp  M  , 

■EAIIAND0I  ni.oblixioo  ;ire  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 
MAMMOTH  l/UCHIIIlgS  Bred  right.  Hatched  right.  Shipped 
PEKIN  right.  BEAUAN00T  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harkar.  L.  1..  N.  1. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

Order  from  this  adv  II.  11.  FREED  Telford,  l»n. 

BourbonRed  Turkey  Eggs  ft-Wi  "I.  “T,’ 

IIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIilBIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIMIIi 


500 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 

Winners  State  Fair;  many  other  shows;  large  type; 
prolific;  green  sheen.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  Thomp¬ 
son  s  best  Buff  Orpingtons,  Owen’s  choicest.  Buy 
good,  breed  them,  better  get  the  best.  Eggs,  $2  for 
15;  55  for  50;  $10  for  100.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

iimmimmmiiiiiiiiiimimimmimmiiii 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 


PRICES 

REDUCED 


Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  From  trapnested,  non-sitting  liens.  Chicks,  $20  per  100.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100 

A.  H.  FINGAR  -  SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  -  ELIZAVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Send  in  your  order 
before  it's  too  late 


PINE  TREE  BABY  CHICKS 

20,000  sturdy,  quick  growing,  day-olds  for  prompt  June  and  July  deliveries. 


50 

100 

500 

1.000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Rhode  island  Reds . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  or  Anconas 
Mixed  Varieties . 

$5.50 

7.50 

7.50 

9.50 

5.50 

$  9.50 
13.00 
13.00 
15.50 
9.00 

$45.00 

65.00 

65.00 

75.00 

45.00 

$  90  00 
125.00 
125.00 
150.00 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  Stockton.  New  Jersey 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 

When  Increased  Fertility 


makes  possible  lower  prices  without  sacrificing  Hillpot  Quality,  yon  get  the 
Kvery  chick  we  are  selling  is  one  which  we  are  proud  to  have  hear  our  name 
these  remarkably  LOW  PRICES.  ’ 


FOR  immediate  delivery 

White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

R.  I.  Reds.  White  Rocks  or  Anconas 
White  Wyandottes  or  Black  Minorcas 


White  Leghorns  (Mating  A),  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  .  . 


26  60  100 

.  .  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00 

.  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

,  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

•  •  5.00  9.50  18.00 

SPECIAL  MATING 


600 

$43.00 

57.00 

68.00 

90.00 


benefit. 

despite 


1000 

$85.00 

115.00 

135.00 


26 

$5.00 


60 

$9.50 


100 

$18  OO 


600 

$87.50 


1000 

$170.00 


UNDER  at  ONCE.  Send  check,  money  order  or  registered  letter  add  ink  lOc  for  Snerial 
Delivery  anted,  one.ch  100  or  less.  Safe  Deliver?  of  tulV count  guaranteed 

Member  International 
Baby  Chick  A  emaciation 


'  Mvinvfjr  U1  ■  un  C 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  IV.  J. 
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PyBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

We  cannot  do  without  the  good  old 
Rural  New-Yorker,  not  after  having 
been  a  constant  reader  for  43  years.  It 
is  by  all  odds  the  very  best  of  all  the 
farm  papers,  head  and  shoulders  away 
above  them  all.  Am  82  years  of  age  and 
wonderfully  active  still.  Your  old  friend 
of  43  years,  w.  M.  c. 

Missouri. 

Inclosed  find  $5.  Please  renew  my 
subscription  for  five  more  years.  Think 
your  paper  the  best  farm  paper  going. 

Florida.  F.  w.  B. 

About  $30  is  what  it  costs  me  annually 
for  papers,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  last 
I  would  drop.  j.  w.  F. 

New  York. 

Florida,  Missouri  and  New  York  all 
tell  the  same  story  in  different  language. 
Sometimes  we  are  chided  for  not  raising 
the  subscription  price  and  for  not  making 
more  money.  We  make  some,  and  these 
expressions  of  appreciation  are  fully 
worth  the  rest. 

Give  the  Lewis  Laboratories,  Chicago, 
a  free  advertisement.  This  county  is 
overrun  by  this  “gland”  swindle. 

Pennsylvania.  C.  G.  w. 

The  study  of  the  functions  of  the  va¬ 
rious  glands  of  the  human  body  is  not 
new,  though  recent  years  have  contri¬ 
buted  greatly  to  exact  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  them.  Unfortunately,  the  appeal 
to  the  imagination  which  this,  as  yet 
very  incomplete,  knowledge  makes,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  newspaper  reader  who 
cannot  be  well  informed  with  regard  to 
medical  matters,  has  opened  up  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  faker  and  quack  to  bleed 
the  credulous  public  from  a  new  vein. 

The  use  of  animal  glands  in  medicine 
has  revealed  possibilities  yet  unexplored, 
and  no  one  knows  what  the  future  may 
bring  along  this  line,  but  it  has  also  led 
to  extravagant  and  foolish  claims  that, 
at  present  at  least,  are  without  founda¬ 
tion.  Among  these  are  those  of  the  re¬ 
newal  of  youth  in  the  aged  by  transplan¬ 
tation.  or  other  use,  of  glands  from  lower 
animals.  A  well-known  novelist  has 
seized  upon  this  idea  to  give  point  to  her 
story  “Black  Oxen,”  but  her  story  still 
remains  a  novel  of  questionable  merit, 
not  an  exposition  of  any  recognized 
scientific  discovery. 

Those  who  advertise  gland  tablets  and 
gland  preparations  of  various  sorts,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  turn  backward  time  in  its 
flight,  may  be  safely  characterized  at 
once  as  fakers  whose  only  object  is  to 
capitalize  the  universal  desire  for  youth 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  pocketbooks. 
If  you  feel  that  you  are  growing  old,  as 
all  of  us  are,  our  advice  is  to  keep  your 
money  for  your  own  needs ;  don’t  help 
fill  the  coffers  of  the  medical  quack. 

There  is  a  man  in  this  locality  named 
Meeliling  leasing  farms  to  drill  for  oil. 
The  lease  is  not  in  the  name  of  any  com¬ 
pany,  but  in  the  name  of  N.  S.  Lupher. 
trustee,  as  the  second  party.  The  lease 
is  for  two  years  free  rent,  after  which 
they  pay  25  cents  per  acre  each  year  for 
20  years,  or  release  the  contract.  Tf 
they  find  oil,  party  of  first  part  has  one- 
eighth  of  oil.  I  asked  why  the  company’s 
name  was  not  on  the  contract,  and  he 
said  they  would  not  incorporate  in  New 
York  State  until  the  farms  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  were  leased  and  they  had  located 
oil.  I  thought  I  would  hold  off  until  I 
wrote  you  regarding  said  M.  S.  Lupher 
of  Ohio.  The  road  man  says  he  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Union  Natural  Gas  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  W.  C.  S. 

New  York. 

We  have  frequently  advised  farm 
owners  against  signing  leases  for  oil 
rights  with  individuals  or  concerns  with 
no  known  responsibility.  To  do  so  only 
ties  a  noose  around  the  farmer’s  neck 
and  gives  the  holder  of  the  lease  a  hold 
of  the  rope  which  he  may  pull  at  his 
own  convenience.  The  farm  owner  binds 
himself  under  the  lease  with  no  corre¬ 
sponding  compensation  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain.  Mr.  Meeliling,  Mr.  Lupher  or 
the  Union  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  has  no 
responsibility.  When  entering  into  a 
lease  with  responsible  parties  or  cor¬ 
porations  the  farmer  should  consult  his 
own  lawyer,  that  his  interest  may  be 
protected,  before  signing. 


What  do  you  think  of  the  New  York 
Bankers,  Inc.,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City?  Their  agents  are  selling  stock 
around  here,  and  even  the  banks  en¬ 
dorse  it,  but  I  would  like  your  opinion. 

New  York.  mbs.  h.  h. 

The  New  York  Bankers,  Inc.,  is  a 
comparatively  new  enterprise  organized 
in  August.  1922,  and  the  company  has 
an  authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000  8  per 
cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  and  10,- 
000  shares  of  common  stock  of  no  par 
value.  This  line  of  business  when  effi¬ 
ciently  managed  has  proved  ,  successful 
and  profitable  by  some  of  the  older  fi¬ 
nance  companies.  This  is  a  new  enter¬ 
prise,  however,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  its  future  will  be  successful  or 
otherwise.  The  stock  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  speculation  at  best,  and 
regardless  of  whether  your  bank  recom¬ 
mends  the  investment,  we  would  not  do 
so.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  in¬ 
vestment  would  necessarily  prove  dis¬ 
astrous,  but  there  is  a  risk  involved  in 
putting  money  into  this  stock,  which  peo¬ 
ple  of  small  means  should  not  assume. 


Comes  a  day  when  both  grain  and  weather  are  right.  That  is 
the  time  to  thresh.  That  is  the  time  when  owning  your  own 
Rumely  OilPull  Tractor  and  Rumely  Ideal  Separator  will  mean 
EXTRA  PROFITS  for  you. 

Threshing  early  permits  selling  if  the  early  market  is  right. 
Or  you  can  hold  until  you  think  the  price  is  right.  And  these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  advantages  that  are  yours  if  you  “thresh 
your  own”  with  a 


I  have  been  in  the  creamery  business 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  know  pretty 
well  what  good  or  bad  butter  is.  Re¬ 
cently  one  of  the  most  rotten  deals  ever 
put  over  on  anyone  was  served  up  to 
us,  and  to  keep  others  from  getting  stung 
we  are  sending  you  the  particulars. 

First,  let  us  explain  that  we  specialize 
in  butter,  and  believe  we  put  out  as  good 
a  grade  of  butter  as  can  be  found  in  the 
State.  Have  taken  both  the  silver  and 
gold  medals  at  the  State  Fair.  We  can 
sell  all  our  surplus  buttter  without  any 
trouble  to  firms  who  have  handled  our 
products,  year  after  year,  both  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York.  Recently  the  mar¬ 
kets  fell  off  in  both  these  places,  and  the 
market  in  Philadelphia  was  higher.  We 
sent  four  58-lb.  tubs  of  salt  butter  to 
Davis  &  Co.,  338  North  Front  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  and  in  about  10  days  check 
was  returned  for  same.  The  transaction 
was  very  satisfactory  ;  nothing  was  taken 
out  for  shrinkage.  (We  didn’t  expect 
there  would  be,  as  we  allow  %  lb.  on 
each  tub  for  shrinkage.),  Only  express 
and  commission  was  deducted. 

April  30,  when  the  pay  for  above  lot 
of  butter  was  received,  we  also  got  the 
inclosed  letter,  asking  for  sweet  butter. 
The  prices  quoted  were  good,  and  you  will 
note  that  they  say  “Account  sales  and 
checks  rendered  daily” ;  also  “We  can 
place  your  butter  promptly  in  any  style 
package,”  etc.  Wte  made  one  churning 
of  sweet  butter  from  a  pasteurized  cream 
of  574  lbs.  (nine  tubs  58  lbs.  each,  and 
one  of  52  lbs.).  After  waiting  two  weeks 
and  hearing  nothing  from  them  we  wrote 
and  received  a  check,  553  lbs.  at  30c  per 
lb.,  whereas  their  letter  had.  stated  43-44c. 
Express  and  commission  was  of  course 
taken  out  of  this  amount,  netting  us  a 
little  less  than  251/(jc  per  lb.  for  the 
amount  of  butter  we  had  shipped  them. 
They  said  the  butter  was  “sour,  acid¬ 
like  flavor,  not  uniform  package,  which  is 
hard  to  sell  on  that  market.”  There 
was  no  shrinkage  on  the  first  lot,  but  over 
2  lbs.  per  tub  on  the  second  lot.  There 
was  no  complaint  on  the  first  lot.  We 
have  written  them  just  what  we  think  of 
their  methods,  but  we  are  taking  our 
medicine.  We  trust  that  our  experience 
may  save  someone  else.  s.  s.  c.  co. 

New  York. 

The  facts  listed  above  give  the  results 
of  a  recent  transaction  which  one  of  our 
readers  has  just  had  with  Davis  &  Co.,  a 
firm  that  is  not  rated  by  the  commercial 
agency,  and  one  styled  as  “Receiver  and 
Distributor”  of  butter.  Our  efforts  to 
effect  a  further  settlement  for  the  butter 
availed  us  nothing.  This  is  invariably 
the  case  when  produce  houses  make  un¬ 
satisfactory  or  unfair  returns.  The  rec¬ 
ord  may  prove  of  service  to  other  shippers. 

Would  you  give  me  whatever  informa¬ 
tion  you  have  about  the  American  Mani- 
copy  Company  of  Chicago.  Ill.,  or  S.  W. 
Cochran  Co.,  29  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill.?  The  Cochran  Company  is  sending 
out  circulars  for  the  American  Manicopy 
Company,  issuing  stock  somewhere 
around  $15  a  share.  J.  E.  h. 

New  York. 

My  brother  takes  your  paper  and  I 
take  the  liberty  to  ask  if  you  can  find  out 
about  the  American  Manicopy  Type¬ 
writer  Company,  exploited  by  S.  W. 
Cochran  &  Co.  of  Chicago.  They  adver¬ 
tise  it  as  a  new  invention  (the  mani- 
eopy)  and  a  good  thing  to  invest  in. 

New  York.  c.  G.  H. 

We  find  no  record  of  American  Mani¬ 
copy  Typewriter  Company,  Chicago — no 
such  concern  listed  in  “Bradstreets.”  New 
inventions  are  not  investments,  but  spec¬ 
ulations.  A  small  percentage  of  new  in¬ 
ventions  prove  valuable,  but  any  old  in¬ 
vention  is  a  good  thing  on  which  to  base 
a  stock-selling  scheme.  If  this  alleged 
invention  appealed  to  typewriter  manu¬ 
facturers  the  stock  of  the  company  would 
not  be  exploited  in  this  manner. 


Rumely 

OILPULL 

Tractor 

The  OilPull  Tractor,  due  to  Triple 
Heat  Control,  Oil  Cooling,  Close  Gov¬ 
erning,  Dual  Lubrication,  etc.  is 
famous  everywhere  as  a  belt-job  ma¬ 
chine.  It  is  “steady  as  a  steamer.” 
Gives  you  10-Year  Belt  Power  Service. 
Also  10- Year  Hot  Weather  Service, 
no  overheating.  10- Year  Operating 
Economy. 

The  Rumely  Ideal  Separator  is  built 
in  sizes  and  types  suitable  for  indi¬ 
vidual  use  by  farmers  and  for  profes¬ 
sional  threshermen.  You  may  have 
your  choice  of  steel  or  wood  construc¬ 
tion  in  a  size  to  suit  your  power. 

It  is  famous  everywhere  for  fast, 


Rumely 

and  IDEAL 
Separator 

clean,  thorough  separation  and  de¬ 
pendable  service.  The  Rumely  Ideal 
principle  of  continuously  flowing  straw 
through  the  machine  has  saved  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  for  farmers  and 
threshermen.  It  “saves  all  the  grain” 
as  thousands  of  farmers  and  thresh¬ 
ermen  know.  Find  out  about  it. 

Learn  about  these  two  great  machines. 
Your  name  and  address  will  bring 
complete  catalogs  which  picture  and 
describe  many  features.  Also,  a  free 
copy  our  famous  booklet  “Triple 
Heat  Control”  which  has  been  read 
by  thousands  of  farmers.  Write  us 
today.  Address  Dept.  ZZ. 


ADVANCE- RUMELY 

THRESHER  CO.,  Inc.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

(Incorporated)  -  •*■( 

Serviced  through  33  Branches  and  Warehouses 


Advance-Rumely  Line  includes  kerosene  tractors,  9teaoi 
engines,  grain  and  rice  threshers,  husker  -  shredders, 
alfalfa  and  clover  hullers,  silo  fillers  and  motor  trucks. 


Reid’sFarm  Milk  Cooler 

r  is  sold  under  a  guarantee 
of  complete  satisfaction 
or  your  money  refunded. 

It  is  highest  in  quality 
but  lowest  in  cost  in  the 
i  long  run.  Easily  cleaned, 

•  rust- proof,  and  wear¬ 
proof.  It  doesn’t  pay  to 
experiment.  Get  a  good 
cooler  first.  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  wrrite  for  prices 
and  detail  description. 

J  Put  your  cooling  problem 

C  up  to  us.  For  fifty  years 

C  we  have  been  making 

9  dairy  equipment,  and  we 
g  can  help  you. 

■tajj  AH. REID  HI 

CM*Mia>4  DAia  V  '  |l 

»o»eiv  co  l|  n 

rauA.M*  |  ji  | 

II  Keeps 

Milk  24  to  48  ^*02 
hours  longer 

F  A.  H.  Reid  Creamery 

E  and  Dairy  Supply  C«. 

L  69th  St.  &  Harerford  Are. 
g  Box  A,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Clean  Your  Well 


and  avoid  sickness 

THE  BESTWAY 

cleans  any  depth  of  well 
quickly,  thoroughly  and 
safely.  It  is  sure— acts 
by  combined  scoop  and 
suction;  safe  —  cleans 
any  depth  of  well  from 
the  platform ;  simple — 
has  single  rope, 
no  springs  or 
delicate  parts; 
strong  —  35  lbs. 
best  gray  iron 
and  steel;  dur¬ 
able— -with  care 
will  last  a  life¬ 
time,  and  the 
price  is  only 


$12.50  NET,  CRATED,  F.  O.  B. 
You  can  do  it  yourself 


BESTWAY  MFG.  CO.,  Aberdeen,  Md. 


FARM  WAGONS 

low  wheels— 
r  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  eolora  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Gm  SI. .Quincy. III. 


The  Dodd  System 

Protects  Life 

end  Property  from 
Damaqe  by  Liqhtninq 

Used  Oh  More  Than  300,000  Buildinqs 

Every  year  thousands  more  farmers  are  en¬ 
joying  the  security  of  the  Dodd  System  100i& 
Protection  from  Lightning.  It  takes  three  or 
four  times  as  many  bushels  of  corn  to  build  a 

bouse  or  barn  today  as  it  did  ten  years  ago.  But  it  only 
takes  half  as  many  to  install  the  Dodd  System,  which  pos¬ 
itively  protects  your  property,  family  and  livestock. 

Ask  us  to  mall  Prof.  Dodd’s  32 -page 

book, '‘Lightning,"  which  tel  la  what  lightning 
is  and  how  it  may  be  controlled. 

DODD  A  8TRUTHERS 

Elm  at  16th,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

126  Eighth  Bt.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  Of  M 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
bruises.  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 


ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duce*  Strain,,  painful.  Knotted.  Swollen  Vein,.  Concen¬ 
trated— only  a  few  drop,  required  at  an  application.  Price 
SI. 25  per  bottle  at  dealer*  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mats. 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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How  Cresote  Forms  in  Chimneys 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  concerning  creosote 
forming  in  a  chimney.  We  have  had 
considerable  experience  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  creosote  in  chimneys  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  This  creosote  is  formed  quite 
largely  from  distillation  of  the  wood. 
The  distillation  takes  place  when  the  fire 
is  burning  at  a  high  rate,  and  is  then 
shut  off  entirely.  No  oxygen  is  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter,  or  at  least  only  a  small 
amount,  and  the  wood  is  hot  enough  so 
that  distillation  continues  for  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time.  Since  the  oil  in 
freshly  cut  wood  is  more  easily  distilled 
than  in  dry  wood,  green  wood  usually 
cause©  more  trouble  from  creosote  than 
does  thoroughly  air-dried  wood.  The  lit¬ 
tle  airtight  heater  is  the  worst  offender  in 
this  regard,  and  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  nearly  everyone  that  operates  one 
will  open  the  draft,  wide  open,  and  it  wiil 
then  produce  a  very  intense  fire,  because 
of  no  grate,  no  ash  pit  and  no  flues  to 
cut  down  the  draft.  The  fire  picks  up 
very  quickly  and  gets  intensely  hot,  and 
then  the  owner  shuts  the  draft  complete¬ 
ly  closed.  It  is  then  that  the  chimney 
fills  with  creosote.  The  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  it  is  not  to  let  the  fire  burn  so  it 
does  get  too  hot,  and  secondly,  do  not 
shut  it  off  immediately,  but  rather  close 
it  down  to  some  extent  and  then  when  the 
fire  has  died  down  sufficiently  you  may 
completely  close  the  damper.  I  agree, 
however,  that  anything  which  tends  to 
cool  the  pipe  will  have  some  influence 
upon  the  condensation  of  the  creosote.  I 
am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  even 
though  the  chimney  damper  may  be  left 
partly  open  and  the  check  damper  never 
open,  the  chimney  would  not  remain 
warm  enough  to  keep  creosote  from  con¬ 
densing  if  it  were  being  formed  by  dis¬ 
tillation.  E.  A.  STEWART. 

University  of  Minnesota. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, me. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


A1  Farm  Helpers — 

We  complete  the  contact  between  you  and  your  em¬ 
ployer  or  between  you  and  your  farm  labor.  As  an 
Agricultural  Service  Agency  we  are  constantly  arranging 
for  farm  managers,  herdsmen,  dairymen,  poultrymen, 
irardeners,  couples  and  other  farm  and  estate  help. 
Positions  and  employees  listed  throughout  the  East 

Estate  Management— Other  F arm  Services 

C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO.,  ( Agricultural  Engineers) 

Tel.  Rector  6760  140  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


Special-Gold  Point  IiIling  Fountain  Pen  lidieV’iJ 

Gentlemen’s  size.  Guaranteed.  Sent  Parcel  Post  C.  O.  D. 

UNIVKHSITY  NOVK1/I  Y  CO.,  1086  University  ««•.,  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  well  educated  single  herdsman, 
with  business  ability,  experienced  in  care  of 
test  cows  and  production  of  grade  A  milk, 
competent  to  become  superintendent  of  large 
commercial  Guernsey  farm;  please  give  qualifi¬ 
cations,  experience  and  wages  expected;  will 
not  pay  large  salary  until  ability  is  demon¬ 
strated;  a  fine  opportunity  for  competent  man. 
JOHN  W.  HOLLIS,  102  Main  St.,  Hornell, 
N.  V. 


WANTED— Single  man  to  take  charge  of  small 
herd  of  purebred  Berkshire  hogs;  in  Rhode 
Island;  some  experience  needed;  wages  to  start 
$60  per  month,  board  and  room;  apply  with 
references  to  ADVERTISER  5445,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  wages  $05  and 
maintenance;  10-hour  day;  no  outside  work; 
s-tate  age.  experience,  reference.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  young  man,  willing  worker, 
must  be  hustler;  to  help  in  bottling  plant  on 
certified  dairy;  state  age,  reference,  salary  de¬ 
sired;  . ,  farm-raised  boy  preferred.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


STEADY  position  for  first-class  married  milker 
and  farm  hand;  $70  per  month,  home,  gar¬ 
den,  wood,  milk;  could  use  grown  son.  BOX 
050,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  chambermaid,  also  waitress  for 
Summer  hotel  in  mountains;  state  experience 
and  salary  expected;  Summer  hotel.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  couple  without 
children  for  good  plain  cooking  and  housework 
on  small  country  estate  two  miles  from  city; 
state  experience  and  wages  required;  good  ref¬ 
erences  essential.  H.  A.  LEE,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman,  good  character,  for  supply 
in  departments  in  school  for  boys,  such  as 
laundry,  dormitory,  dining  room,  etc.;  salary, 
$C>0  month  and  maintenance;  if  married  can 
give  work  to  husband  on  farm  at  $05  to  be¬ 
gin.;  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

WANTED— Experienced  farmer,  cattle,  fruit, 
general  farm  work;  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
bouse  and  privileges;  year-round  job;  refer¬ 
ences,  etc.,  in  first  letter;  position  open  in  July. 
ADVERTISER  5475,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  helper;  single;  $55  per  month 
and  board.  W.  M.  WEED,  Noroton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hands,  milkers, 
teamsters  and  gardener;  steady  work  for 
competent,  men.  HILLSIDE  FARMS,  Miners 
Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman,  light  housework,  on 
farm;  family  of  two;  no  chores  outdoors; 
state  particulars  and  wages  expected.  MRS. 
HUTCHINSON,  R.  3,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  married  man  that  can  run  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  tf actors  and  ordinary  repair  on 
same,  with  general  fruit  farming;  located  about 
2  miles  from  good  size  village,  on  State  road; 
school  close  by;  reference  required.  Apply  at 
IMPERATO  BROS.,  2019  First  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  P.  Ingraham,  on  the  premises 
at  Highland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  cook  for  Summer  boarding 
house  of  125  persons,  situated  In  New  York 
State.  50  miles  from  New  York  City.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— F'arm-experieneed  young  man  (mar¬ 
ried  or  single)  for  poultry  farm  with  some 
farm  work;  want  intelligent,  ambitious  man, 
looking  for  permanent  connection,  to  help  de¬ 
velop  breeding  plant;  must,  be  strong  and  ener¬ 
getic;  state  salary  expected  or  being  received, 
whether  willing  to  do  typewriting,  whether  a 
minimum  salary  and  profit  sharing  arrangement 
will  be  considered,  and,  if  married,  whether 
wife  would  assist  either  with  ehiekens  or  house¬ 
work;  50  miles  west  of  New  York,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADVERTISER  5467,  care  Rural  Newr- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  hands,  good  milkers; 

steady  employment;  good  living  conditions. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  of  good  habits,  willing 
worker,  on  dairy,  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 
good  milker.  ADVERTISER  5471,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  cook;  white;  country;  private 
residence;  wages  $70.  MRS.  SHAUN  KELLY, 
Richmond,  Mass. 


WANTED- — White  girl  for  general  housework 
for  couple  and  two  children;  family  washing 
done  out.  BOX  132,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  who  can  run  a  small 
farm  on  shares.  E.  C.  SNYDER,  Box  3, 
Bloomington,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  man  and  general  repairer.  DR.  BIR- 
NEY,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT— 12  miles  from  Boston,  4-room  cot¬ 
tage,  with  carpenter’s  shop  in  basement;  run¬ 
ning  water,  electric  lights;  no  other  improve¬ 
ments;  any  amount  of  neighborhood  work  for 
jobbing  carpenter,  cabinet-maker,  gardener, 
handy  man;  also  for  wife  if  desired;  good  neigh¬ 
bor  and  worker  more  important  than  rent;  va¬ 
cant  July  1.  BOX  16,  Charles  River,  Mass. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  fam¬ 
ily  four;  no  washing;  10  minutes’  walk  to  vil¬ 
lage.  Address  MRS.  FLORENCE  VINCENT, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man;  milk,  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  sober,  honest;  long  job; 
wages,  reference,  first  letter.  A.  D.  ADAMS, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  milk  and  care  for 
14-16  cows  and  about  two  hours’  work  in  milk 
room;  must  be  clean  dry-hand  milker  and  under¬ 
stand  feeding;  wages  $70  a  month,  house,  gar¬ 
den  and  milk;  $30  bonus  every  six  months.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5482,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Companion  houseworker;  salary  $60 
per  month;  state  age,  religion  and  nationality. 
ADVERTISER  5489,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  and  working  housekeeper;  New  York; 

Finger  Lake  region;  one  in  family;  week-end 
guests;  settled  middle-aged  woman,  good  cook, 
clean  housekeeper,  strong,  active,  not.  afraid  of 
work;  comfortable  home;  all  modem  improve¬ 
ments;  good  wages  right  party.  ADVERTISER 
5490,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  foreman  on  private  es¬ 
tate,  by  married  man,  46  years  of  age;  no 
children;  graduate  of  Copenhagen  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture;  well  recommended;  over  4  years  last 
place;  forestry  work  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
5430,  qare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  middle-aged,  single,  first-class 
butter-maker  and  caretaker,  best  reference, 
wishes  position  on  private  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5492,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  15  years’  experience  in  all 
branches,  wishes  first-class  position;  married, 
no  children.  ADVERTISER  5442,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  small  family, 
wants  position;  practical  in  all  branches; 
wife  board  help;  best  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5446,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  desires  position  as  working  manager 
of  large,  well  equipped  farm;  life  experience 
all  branches,  theory  and  practice;  age  28;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco;  salary  and  share.  A.  H. 
SCHREIBER,  R.  5,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Responsible  position  by  former  in¬ 
structor  in  poultry  husbandry;  life-long  ex¬ 
perience;  moderate  salary.  POULTRYMAN, 
New  Windsor  House,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN — Married;  Protestant;  no  family; 

life  experience  in  all  branches  of  dairy  work; 
best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character; 
Long  Island  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5466, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  30  years’  experience  wants 
position  in  full  charge  of  poultry  plant,  com¬ 
mercial  or  private;  understand  laying  out  plant 
and  building  same;  prefer  in  or  near  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  248  ROOSEVELT  AVE.,  York,  Pa. 


FIRST-CLASS  English  shepherd  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  5433, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  graduate  agricultural  school,  now 
employed,  desires  poultry  and  orchard  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  5468,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position;  Hollander,  age  20,  on  dairy 
or  grain  farm;  A1  milker;  understand  Amer¬ 
ican  language;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  R. 
RISPENS,  Bella  Vista  Farm  2,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


YOUNG  man,  22,  steady  position  as  poultryman 
on  estate  or  commercial  farm;  3  years’  prac¬ 
tical,  2  years  college  training;  competent,  will¬ 
ing  worker;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5472, 
care  Rural  New-lorker. 


EXPERIENCED  operator  of  tractors  who  can 
drive  any  make  car  and  do  minor  repairing, 
desires  a  position  in  connection  with  other 
work;  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5493,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager;  farm  raised;  college  grad¬ 
uate;  young;  married;  no  family;  good  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  ability  witli  cattle, 
hogs,  horses  and  general  farming;  consider  any 
real  proposition.  ADVERTISER  5473,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  desires  to  assist  in 
small  household;  adults;  no  heavy  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5476,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate,  married,  12 
years’  experience,  executive,  desires  superin- 
tendency  of  institution  for  dependent  or  delin¬ 
quent  children;  economical,  kind,  but  firm  dis¬ 
ciplinarian;  competent  to  reclaim  the  boy  who 
is  drifting  to  a  life  of  crime;  best  of  references. 
BOX  46,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT  herdsman  -  dairyman,  experienced, 
married,  desires  position;  state  wages  and 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5480,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  30,  single,  Gentile,  willing  to 
help  elsewhere,  wants  work.  ADVERTISER 
5481,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  college  men  desire  farm  work,  singly  or 
preferably  together;  state  wages,  kind  of 
farm  and  full  particulars.  Address  L.  ORGEL, 
280  West  115th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PERMANENT  position,  caring  for  invalid,  l)y 
middle-aged  lady;  practical  nurse.  BOX  206, 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  commercial  chicken  farm 
by  young  German  farmer;  single;  speaks  Eng¬ 
lish;  open  July  1.  ADVERTISER  5483,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  experienced  in  all  branches  of  farming 
wants  position  on  estate  or  small  place;  good 
herdsman,  dairyman;  married;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5491,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


UP-TO-DATE  equipped  poultry  farm,  beautiful¬ 
ly  located,  on  State  road,  in  village;  7  hours 
from  New  York;  $6,600;  half  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  farm  for  sale  at  Nassau,  Rensselaer 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  about  1,200  apple  trees  including 
500  McIntosh  Reds,  also  500  Montmorency  cher¬ 
ries:  44  acres  of  land,  bordering  on  stream; 
ideal  for  small  fruits  and  poultry.  LOOK  BOX 
273,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 296-acre  farm,  all  farming  tools, 
gasoline  engines,  milking  machine,  23  head 
of  cattle,  Holsteins,  some  registered,  4  horses, 
large  house,  3  barns,  silo,  other  buildings,  plen¬ 
ty  of  wood,  some  timber,  running  water  house 
and  barn,  blacksmith  shop  and  tools;  half1  mile 
from  school,  church,  store;  all  for  $9,000. 
ABRAM  EARLS,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Modern  dairy  farm;  located  near 
Morristown  on  the  State  road ;  good  house 
with  modern  improvements;  reasonable  rent. 
ADVERTISER  5450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  fruited  farm  between  New¬ 
burgh  and  Kingston,  N.  Y.;  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5495,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  BARGAIN  for  quick  buyer;  at  Hauppauge, 
Long  Island,  on  concrete  State  road,  two 
miles  south  of  Smithtown,  10-room  frame  bouse, 
A1  condition;  furnace,  electric  lights,  etc.; 
splendid  barns,  garage,  large  chicken  house;  3 
acres  land;  fine  shade  and  some  fruit  trees, 
grape  arbor,  etc.;  price  $6,500,  part  mortgage. 
Address  COUPE,  Hauppauge,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  in  Dutchess  County;  325 
acres,  large  brook;  good  farm  land,  half  under 
cultivation,  ideal  for  dairy;  grapes,  berries, 
good  orchard;  bargain  at  $6,000  cash;  station 
on  property.  ADVERTISER  5462,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  country  home  overlook¬ 
ing  Hudson,  one  mile  from  Newburgh,  two 
hours  from  New  York;  20-room  house,  all  fur¬ 
nished,  modern  improvements;  other  valuable 
buildings;  32  acres  rich  land,  springs,  young 
orchard,  garden,  poultry,  cow,  car;  ideal  for 
poultry  and  boarding  house;  price,  $18,000,  easy 
terms.  NEW  WINDSOR  HOUSE,  New  Wind¬ 
sor,  N.  Y. 


21-ACRE  truck-poultry  farm  on  Cleveland  to 
Greenville,  Pa.  road;  near  city  40,000; 
barn,  granary,  garage,  hen  house,  attractive 
6-room  house,  bath,  furnace,  water  in  kitchen, 
cemented  cellar;  beautiful  shade,  shrubs,  roses, 
etc.;  price,  $5,500,  cash  $2,000;  crops  included. 
BEN  GRIMWOOD,  Spokane,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  and  hatchery,  equip¬ 
ped  and  stocked;  20  buildings,  best  condition; 
dwelling,  every  convenience;  railroads,  trolley, 
post  office,  schools  and  churches  handy  (Nesco- 
peck  and  Berwick,  Pa.);  Wilkes-Barre,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Hazleton  markets  near;  price  $20,000. 
Write  REV.  J.  H.  YOUNG,  Freeburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— 125-acre  dairy  farm  with  stoek;  18 
cows,  2  heifers,  1  bull,  good  team  of  horses, 
hogs,  chickens;  also  farm  tools;  orchard;  tim¬ 
ber;  spring  water;  also  8-room  house  and  lmrn 
nearly  new;  mile  from  State  road;  price 
$8,500;  $5,000  cash;  balance  terms.  W.M.  ZUK, 
R.  D.  5,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  upland  farm,  main  road,  30 
miles  New  York;  improvements;  easy  terms; 
New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5470, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Charge  of  Summer  boarding  house, 
or  rent  with  privilege  of  buying;  on  State 
road;  understand  the  business;  bank  references. 
ADVERTISER  5469,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 186-acre  Central  New-York  Valley 
poultry  and  dairy  farm;  several  hundred  hens; 
purebred  herd  under  Federal  supervision;  un¬ 
usually  well  equipped;  tractor  worked;  electric 
lights;  fine  sugar  bush;  splendid  buildings; 
shade  trees.  ELIZA  DUROE,  South  New  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  poultry,  fruit,  grain  farm;  62  acres;  30 
miles  Philadelphia;  60  New  York;  5  acres 
bearing  apples;  strawberry,  rhubarb,  asparagus 
beds;  beautiful  house,  10  rooms,  bath;  hot,  cold 
running  water;  electric  plant;  large  barns,  slate 
roofs;  laying  house,  000;  brooder  houses,  incu¬ 
bator  cellar;  horses,  tractor,  350  hens,  farm  im¬ 
plements;  fine  boarding  house  proposition; 
everything  excellent  condition;  $6,600;  $3,000 

(•ash;  would  exchange  for  store  or  Florida  farm. 
ADVERTISER  5474,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 172-acre  Delaware  Co.  dairy  farm, 
equipped  with  stock  and  tools;  situated  on 
State  road;  one  of  best  located  farms  in  coun¬ 
ty;  terms.  EARL  W.  FISK,  Dehli,  N.  Y. 


10-ACRE  poultry  farm;  800  stock;  near  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.;  $2,500  cash;  $2,000  remain  on 
mortgage.  See  WM.  A.  HAVENS,  434  Ridge 
Ave.,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  * 


WILL  sacrifice  8-room  house,  3%  acres,  near 
Plainfield;  $5,000.  IDA  JENNINGS,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.;  Route  3. 


WANTED — To  rent  farm  30  to  40  acres  for 
1925;  room  for  600  laying  hens;  close  to  town; 
cash  rent;  Mercer  or  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J..  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50-aere  poultry  and  truck  garden 
farm;  if  you  are  looking  for  a  good  location, 
practically  new  buildings,  near  the  village,  in¬ 
spect  this  one  before  you  buy.  SYLVIO  GAU¬ 
THIER,  Danielson,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Print  and  dairy  farm;  118  acres; 

in  Hudson  Valley;  desirable  location.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5478,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$6,000  BUYS  my  dairy  and  poultry  farm  of  142 
acres,  2  hours  from  New  York;  every  modern 
improvement;  lake  of  10  acres;  now  running  30 
cows  and  3,000  hens;  will  sell  completely  equip¬ 
ped  or  alone;  poultry  netted  purchase  price  last 
year;  will  stand  fullest  investigation;  if  not 
sold  in  a  few  weeks  will  auction  the  whole 
works;  health  demands  arid  climate  at  once. 
S.  ROBERTS,  Hamburg,  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  country  home,  12  rooms;  high 
ground  overlooking  Hudson  River,  65  miles 
from  New  York;  2(4  acres  improved  land;  barn, 
poultry  house;  suitable  for  private  home,  board¬ 
ing  house  or  poultry  farm;  option  on  4%  acres 
adjoining;  picture  on  request.  ADVERTISER 
5479,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  248  acres,  rich  hay  land;  9  rooms; 

$3,000;  if  not  sold,  will  sell  at  auction  2  p.  m. 
Tuesday,  July  1,  1924.  BOX  206,  Cherry  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  poultry  farm;  55  acres 
woodland,  10  pasture,  balance  tillable;  build¬ 
ings  in  good  repair;  running  water  in  all  build¬ 
ings;  7-room  bouse,  modern  toilet  and  bath;  400 
layers;  1,500  capacity  incubators;  2,000  capac¬ 
ity  brooders;  1,600  chicks;  horse;  2  cows;  all 
equipment;  plenty  of  fruit  and  berries;  price 
$6,400;  $3,800  cash;  balance  mortgage;  without 
stock  or  equipment,  $2,000  cash.  Inquire  of 
owner,  D.  M.  SPINNING,  Richford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -To  rent  small  house  one  year  (op¬ 
tion  of  purchase)  in  village  with  stores;  must 
be  reasonable;  state  improvements  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  5487,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MONMOUTH  County  potato  farm;  one  of  the 
most  productive  farms  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N. 
J.;  210  acres;  130  acres  tillable;  70  acres  fine 
woodland;  balance  meadow;  two  houses,  one 
new,  8  rooms;  hot  air  heat;  other  house  6 
rooms;  in  perfect  condition;  complete  set  of 
outbuildings;  situated  on  improved  road;  the 
present  owner  lias  accumulated  a  substantial 
fortune  on  this  farm;  now  is  the  time  to  see  it 
while  tlie  crops  are  growing;  all  the  equipment 
used  in  operating  the  farm  will  be  included; 
price  $20,000.  For  further  particulars  address 
owner,  ADVERTISER  5484,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — In  the  Cat, skills,  7-room  furnished 
bungalow,  from  July  1  to  October  1,  or  by  the 
month.  Address,  UNDER  CLIFF,  Willow,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  or  SALE— Newly  built  bungalow,  3 
rooms,  kitchen  and  screened  porch;  pictur¬ 
esque  view;  bathing.  OSCAWANA  BROOK 
FARM,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


CAPACITY  600  fowls;  9  acres;  near  State  road, 
trolley,  and  Worcester,  Mass;  no  dwelling; 
$3,000.  ADVERTISER  5485,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — At  Harrington  Park,  16  miles  from 
New  York,  modern  7-rooin  bouse;  sun  parlor, 
sleeping  porch,  fireplace,  oak  doors,  garage;  plot 
80x100;  wonderful  location;  also  modern  semi- 
bungalow,  1%  acres,  all  kinds  of  fruit. 
SCIILITT,  owner,  Harrington  Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Productive  farm,  around  $2,000;  Al¬ 
bany,  Greene  or  Ulster  County.  ANDREW 
WEIHT,  Climax  P.  O.,  N.  Y. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIND 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


IIONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover,  5- 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80;  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracnse,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.35  gal.;  6  gal., 
$2.15;  fresh  made  sugar,  10-lb.  pail,  $3; 
pound  cakes,  30c;  small  cakes,  5-lb.  box,  40c; 
my  products  please.  G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex 
Junction,  Vt. 


BOARDERS  wanted,  quiet  place.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5460,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-20  Case  tractor  and  gang  plows, 
nearly  new;  will  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  RICHARD 
H.  CARNEY,  II.  F.  D.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid  third  zone. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3;  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


TIRES — Several  sizes;  cheap.  SIMMS,  Lake 
N.  Y. 


I  WANT  children  to  board  from  one  year  old 
and  up,  and  will  give  the  best  of  care.  MRS 
WM.  IIUTCHECK,  Box  20,  Islip,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


FOLDING  bath  tub;  electric  medical  apparatus; 
reasonable.  Address  SIMMS,  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  or  two  children;  pleasant  coun¬ 
try  home;  best  care  by  responsible  couple. 
ADVERTISER  5486,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boarders  in  pleasant  country  home, 
15  miles  from  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Address  BOX 
64,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four  500-gal.  casks;  can  he  shipped 
standing  or  knocked  down;  cheap.  W.  H. 
MADICK,  Baldwin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Six  colonies  of  bees  in  10  frame 
hives;  Italian  queen  in  each;  $11  each.  EVAN 
JONES,  Jr.,  It.  F.  D.  6,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


REFINED  Protestant  woman  and  2-year-old 
child  wants  country  board;  as  one  of  family; 
no  other  boarders;  companionable.  AI)  VEIN 
tiser  5488,  care  Rural  New-Xutltw. 
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^  Solve  Ifour 
hired  help 
problem 


On  400,000  farms  “Z”  Engines 
are  solving  the“hired  help”  prob¬ 
lem.  Pumping  water,  turning  the 
grindstone  or  cream  separator, 
shelling  corn,  grinding  feed — hard 
jobs  for  high-priced  man  power 
— easy  for  the  economical  “Z’\ 

It  is  natural  for  men  to  like  to  work 
on  the  farm  that  makes  hard  work  easy 
with  a  “Z” — and  they  get  more  done. 
The  same  labor  gives  you  more  and 
better  work,  or  your  labor  cost  is  low¬ 
ered.  Thousands  of  farmers  have  found 
it  economical  to  use  two,  three,  even 
four  of  these  profitable  helpers. 

There  is  a  “Z”  Engine,  the  right  size 
to  do  your  work — strong,  light,  portable. 
The  magneto  equipt  “Z”  Engine  is  a  real 
kerosene  engine,  but  will  also  use  gaso¬ 
line.  All  “Z”  Engines  have  high  tension 
ignition,  interchangeable  parts;  ample 
water  jacketing;  ground  piston  rings; 
positive  lubrication;  generous  bearing 
surfaces;  renewable  die-cast  bearings; 
balanced  flywheels;  and  other  features 
which  make  the  “Z”  Engine  start  easily, 
run  steadily  and  economically,  with 
minimum  attention  and  long  life.  Eve  -y 
one  backed  by  the  seventy  -  year  -  o  d 
Fairbanks-Morse  reputationfor  quality. 


Over  5,000  dealers  stock  “Z”  Engines. 
Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 


The  “Z”  engine  can  be  furnished 
magneto  equipt  in  3,  6  and 
up  to  20  h.  p. ;  also  battery  equipt 
\l/2  and  3  h.  p. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  CHICAGO 


Eastern  Branches 
New  York  Baltimore  Boston 
Manufacturers  of  “Z”  Engines,  Home 
Water  Plants,  Home  Light  Plants,  Pumps, 
Feed  Grinders.  Windmills. 


DOWN 

BR1NCS  ANY  SIZE 


Jhrienlcam, 

SEPARATOR 


Easy  to  buy. 
Easy  to  turn. 
Easy  to  clean. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Test  the 
American  any  way  you  please. 

$15  to  $50  SAVED  as  it 

comes  direct  from  the  maker 
to  you. 

EASY  PAYMENTS.  The 

American  soon  pays  for  itself  in 
small  monthly  installments. 

FREE  CATALOG.  Send  for  it. 
Explains  our  liberal  Send-No-Money 
Offer.  Western  shipments  from  West¬ 
ern  points. 

*Write  Today 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Boh  1575  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Write  today  for  my 
t  NEW  Bargain  Catalog  of 
■*  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts.  Roofmg  and 
Paint.  Low  Factory  Prices  and 

I  Pay  the  Freight 

a  raj  Book  saves  you  a  lot  of  money.  Prices  rock  bot- 
tom.  Quality  &  satisfaction  truaranteed.  Write, 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dept.4302Cleveland.O. 


Doors 

Fit  air-tight, 
water-tight. 
Can’t  freeze 
in  or  stick. 


Door 

Fasteners 

Form  wide 
ladder  safe 
and  easy  as 
afltght  of 
stairs. 


Continuous 

Opening 

Silage  sim¬ 
ply  pushed 
out,  evenly, 
at  its  level. 
No  hard 
pitching  up 
and  over. 


SILOS 


The  Champion 
of  Wbrlc  Garments 


YOU  don’t  have  to  look 
at  a  suit  of  Lee  Union- 
Alls  a  second  time  to  see 
that  it  is  a  high  quality  work 
garment. 

Just  examine  the  cloth— close- 
woven,  long-fibre  cotton,  made 
to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
hard  work.  Notice  the  strain 
points — all  reinforced,  the  riv¬ 
eted  rust-proof  buttons  that 
can’t  come  off,  the  triple- 
stitched  seams  that  insure 
double  strength. 

And  then — slip  on  a  pair. 
They’re  solid  comfort  because 
they’re  made  right — tailored  to 
fit.  And  you  can  wear  them 
anywhere  because  they  always 
look  snappy  and  neat. 

Just  about  100%  perfect,  you 
say?  Yes,  and  they’re  econom¬ 
ical,  too,  because  they  outwear 
any  other  work  garment  made. 
Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine — 
look  for  Lee  on  the  buttons. 

Sold  by  better  dealers  everywhere 


Triple-stitched 
Seams; 


Riveted,  rust¬ 
proof  buttons. 


Lee  Work  Skirts 

are  made  for  fit,  comfort 
and  long  wear.  You  can 
depend  upon  them  right 
down  to  the  last  stitch. 


Lee  Overalls 

The  makers  of  the 
famous  Lee  Union- 
Alls  also  manufac¬ 
ture  Lee  Overalls, 
with  the  same  Lee 
guarantee  of  high 
quality  material  and 
workmanship. 


Union-Alls 


lUanufactumt  trv 

THE  H.  D.  LEE  MERCANTILE  COMPANY 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  San  Francisco.  Calif, 


4  of  the 

Reasons 

why  you’ll  find  more  Unadilla 
Silos  sold  today  in  the  East 
than  any  two  others.  The  Una¬ 
dilla  saves  much  of  your  time; 
is  convenient,  safe  and  easy 
to  use;  keeps  silage  good  to 
the  last  forkful;  is  a  tower  of 
strength  and  a  complete  satis¬ 
faction  to  its  owner. 

Send  for  Catalog  fully  describing 
all  the  Unadilla  features  and  ad¬ 
vantages.  You  can  get  your  Una¬ 
dilla  on  easy  terms.  Early  orders 
earn  a  real  saving  in  handsome 
discounts. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


?lo3 


IT  PAYS 


to  Own  One 

Because  it  lasts  many  years  longer — 
costs  less  per  year — £eeps  silage  better 
— than  any  ordinary  stave  silo.  Prooect 
by  experience,  wherever  used. 

And  there’s  a  good,  sound  reason — 
Craine  scientific  3  -  Wall  construction. 
Inside  the  upright  staves.  Over  this, 
the  waterproof,  frost-stopping  Silafelt. 
Then  the  continuous  Crainelox  Spiral 
Hooping  that  tightly  binds  the  whole 
silo  together.  Here’s  real  strength  that 
saves  you  repair  and 
replacement  costs. 

Look  into  the  silo  question 
before  you  invest.  Get 
our  catalog  now. 

Special  discounts  on 
early  orders. 

Time  payments  if  desired. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL 

SILOS 


EFT  A  fslOBF-fle  Perfect  silo 

You  can  tell  them  by  their  roofs 

Buy  a  GLOBE  SILO  !  You 
will  then  get  a  silo  which 
gives  the  most  durable  and 
perfect  service  and 
which  saves  you  money. 

The  exclusive  GLOBE 
extension  roof  gives 
100%  storage  space  takes 
care  of  settling,  and  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  per  net 
ton  capacity.  Every 
extension  Roof  is  a  Globe 
or  a  poor  imitation. 

GLOBE  SILOS  are  made 
of  high  quality  spruce 
and  fir  and  are  airtight, 
so  that  the  silage  in 
them  cures  perfectly, 

keeps  better  and  is  less  liable  to  freezing. 
Send  for  our  catalog  and  prices  on  Silos,  Tanks, 
Water  Tubs,  Portable  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  IOC,  Uuadilla,  N.  Y. 
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Connecticut  Boy  in  Czecho  ak  ia 

II  -mw  POWER  OF  THE  FARMER. — Never  of  enough  to  eat.  They  gave  up  sugar  beet  culti-  supposed,  produce  more*-  vo^  ^ss  of  a  marketable 


the 


HE  POWER  OF  THE  FARMER. — Never 
has  the  fundamental  nature  of  agriculture 
been  more  clearly  shown  than  in  post-war 
Europe.  When  the  delicate  machinery  of 
city  industry  was  upset  and  put  off  center 
by  the  tremendous  events  of 
World  War,  the  people  on  the 


of  enough  to  eat.  They  gave  up  sugar  beet  culti¬ 
vation.  which  requires  more  complicated  machinery, 
and  allowed  their  fruit  trees  in  many  cases  to  go 
without  proper  care.  The  consequence  was  that  a 
given  block  of  10.000  acres  would  not,  as  we  had  all 


farms  demonstrated  the  importance  of 
their  calling.  In  Russia  today  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery  is  almost  lacking  in 
the  American  sense,  but  the  peasant 
still  eats  when  there  is  no  famine,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  eat  first  be¬ 
fore  the  proletarian  worker  of  the  city. 
In  the  grim  struggle  for  food  which 
has  taken  place  in  so  much  of  Europe, 
and  still  is,  for  that  matter,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  the  ration  of  a  grown-up 
may  be  a  boiled  potato  and  a  herring, 
the  peasant  has  a  distinct  advantage. 
From  this  there  springs  his  political 
power.  That  he  is  well  organized  in 
Czechoslovakia  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  the  Premier  is  a  member  of  the 
Agrarian  party.  In  Serbia  and  Bul¬ 
garia  the  peasant  party  is  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Even  in  England  the 
government  finds  it  well  to  help  the 
farmer  in  order  to  keep  from  becoming 
even  more  dependent  on  a  foreign  food 
supply,  whereas  in  Russia  the  peasant 
by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  is  able  to 
influence  the  trend  of  events  in  the 
city.  No,  here  in  Europe  articles  of 
the  kind  which  frequently  appear  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  other  farm  papers  in 
the  United  States  arguing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer 
for  the  good  of  all  concerned  are  not 
needed.  No  thoughtful  dweller  in  the 
city  here  has  to  be  told  that  the  man 
on  the  land  is  the  most  important  link 
in  the  chain.  Hard  experience  with  an 
insufficient  food  supply  has  taught  us. 
We  know  it. 

BREAKING  UP  LARGE  FARM'S.— 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  under  the  old 
system  was  the  concentration  of  land 
in  the  hands  of  too  few  people.  This  is 
of  course  still  true  in  England,  al¬ 
though  the  continuance  in  power  of  a 
Labor  government  may  be  expected  to 
work  a  change.  On  Continental  Eu¬ 
rope,  however,  several  new  States  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  map,  and  some  of  the 
older  ones  became  more  democratic. 
Thus  there  ensued  an  effort  to  break 
up  the  large  estates  by  taxation,  if  not 
by  forcible  division.  A  farm  of  say 
200  acres  or  more  would  have  to  pay 
higher  taxes,  hire  a  government  book¬ 
keeper,  and  support  a  certain  number 
of  laborers  whether  they  were  needed 
or  not.  Under  these  conditions  the 
large  farms  either  were  split  up  or 
went  bankrupt.  But  the  difficulty  of 
reform  by  legislation  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  net  results  were  not  so 
rosy  as  we  had  all  expected.  The  new 
small  farmers  planted  their  land  to 
grain  and  potatoes  in  order  to  be  sure 


A  Milk  Wagon  in  Czechoslovakia  Fig.  31/9 


A  Flemish  Milkmaid  and  Her  Team  Fig.  350 


Public  Market  in  the  City  of  Prague  Fig.  351 


supposed,  produce  morC>-  vo^  >ss  of  a  marketable 
surplus  when  split  up  ins  unall  farms,  and  the 
large-scale  crops,  such  as  fruit  and  sugar,  have 
been  neglected.  As  a  result  there  is  not  now  quite 
so  much  agitation  to  split  up  the  large  hold¬ 
ings  which  are  managed  properly. 

1  MARKETING  THE  CROPS.— As  for 
distribution,  there  is  in  some  places  a 
i  piite  well-developed  system  of  public 
markets,  where  the  farmer  can  sell  his 
jgoods  to  the  stall-woman,  who  in  turn 
retails  them  out  to  the  consumers  all 
day  long.  It  is  at  stalls  like  this  that 
I  buy  American  Ben  Davis  apples  now 
jfor  4  cents  apiece.  Such  is  the  quality 
of  the  native  supply  that  I  consider 
that  I  have  got  my  money’s  worth.  A 
while  ago  we  had  a  few  California  (so 
they  said)  Spitzenbergs  which  were 
cheap  at  0  cents  apiece.  Australian  ap¬ 
ples  are  not  a  rarity,  though  their 
quality  is  not  up  to  the  wonderful 
Australian  and  Canadian  fruits  which 
are  now  on  view  and  for  sale  for  the 
low  price  of  five  big  ones  for  a  shilling, 
at  the  British  Empire  Exposition.  But 
to  continue,  in  general,  methods  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Europe  seem  to  be  inferior 
to  our  own.  Certainly  the  refrigerator 
service  of  the  American  railroads  is  a 
wonderful  achievement,  not  paralleled 
in  Europe.  Take  the  case  of  the 
Ukrainian  farmer.  He  leaves  his  work 
on  the  land,  drives  his  team  many 
miles  to  town,  sells  his  produce  to  some 
thrifty  middleman  because  he  cannot 
wait  to  retail  it  himself;  then  before 
he  has  bought  all  the  supplies  he  needs 
he  gets  roaringly  drunk  and  goes  back 
home  to  sober  up  on  the  farm.  Such  a 
method  of  distribution  is  assuredly 
more  wasteful  than  anything  in  force 
in  the  United  States.  Possibly  the  peas¬ 
ant  receives  more  than  a  30-cent  dollar, 
but  he  loses  out  utterly  in  the  end. 

EUROPEAN  LIVE  STOCK.— In  the 
live  stock  line  I  think  Europe  is  able 
to  make  a  much  better  showing  than 
in  the  fruit.  The  horses,  for  example, 
are  almost  all  of  them  fine  big  chunky 
fellows  who  pull  a  load  steadily  and 
cheerfully.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  short  hauling  is  done  by 
horses,  for  gasoline  is  much  higher 
than  at  home,  the  breeding  of  fine  ani¬ 
mals  is  a  necessity  as  well  as  an  art. 
In  the  places  where  there  are  many  au¬ 
tomobiles,  in  London  and  Paris,  the 
horses  are  not  so  well  groomed.  The 
stranger  is  also  struck  by  the  absence 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  of  the  breech¬ 
ing  as  a  part  of  the  harness.  For  this 
reason  they  have  to  use  a  strong  brake 
when  driving  down  hill,  and  anyway  it 
is  hard  to  back  up  a  wagon,  for  the 
collar  runs  clear  up  around  the  horses' 
heads.  Also  the  custom  of  driving  one 
horse  on  the  side  of  the  pole,  instead 
of  between  shafts,  is  awkward  in  our 
eyes.  A  more  picturesque  method  of 
hauling  is  that  by  means  of  dogs.  It 
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is  a  common  sight  to  see  an  old  woman  with  her 
milk  cans  piled  in  a  cart  pulled  by  a  big,  friendly 
looking  dog.  Last  Winter  I  used  to  like  to  see  an 
old  lady  spread  a  burlap  bag  on  the  cobblestones  for 
her  dog  to  lie  on  while  she  went  in  to  sell  her  milk. 
The  numerous  flocks  of  nice  fat  geese,  tended  by  the 
picturesque  little  goose-girls,  are  also  unique  and 
interesting.  The  time  of  the  girl  is  actually  much 
cheaper  than  the  wire  which  would  be  required  to 
keep  them  in  after  our  fashion. 

BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY.— The  more  civilized 
parts  of  Europe  present  an  attractive  form  of  man¬ 
made  beauty  in  terraced  hills  and  neatly  arranged 
lields,  if  not  the  imposing  extent  of  a  Nebraska  corn¬ 
field  or  an  Oregon  apple  orchard.  One  of  the  real 
sights  near  Prague  is  a  road  over  a  mile  long,  lined 
on  both  sides  by  a  row  of  cherry  trees.  A  stroll 
through  such  a  blossoming  vista  is  one  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  even  though  the  trees  themselves  may  not  be 
cared  for  according  to  most  up-to-date  specifications. 

ABUNDANT  LABOR-.— But  the  most  far-reaching 
difference  between  European  and  American  agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  abundance  of  the  labor  supply  here.  In 
the  line  of  the  improvement  of  machinery  this  is  not 
an  unmixed  blessing,  for  since  the  necessity  to  make 
them  lighter  is  not  so  great,  the  tools  here  are  heavy 
and  clumsy  to  an  American  eye.  They  are  heavier  of 
draft  and  not  so  easy  to  manage,  for  why  economize 
on  labor?  While  you  farmers  in  New  York  and  Con¬ 
necticut  are  struggling  along  with  one  hired  man,  I 
have  seen  over  here  six  people  operating  one  wheat 
sowing  machine.  One  man  drove,  two  girls  walked 
behind  and  kept  the  machine  from  getting  clogged, 
and  three  women  with  a  rope  attached  to  the  axle 
held  it  from  sliding  downhill.  1  well  remember  that 
the  hand  cultivator  on  the  Connecticut  farm  on 
which  I  used  to  work  tried  to  slide  sideways  on  a 
side  hill,  but  no  farmer  could  have  afforded  to  hire 
a,  man  to  hold  it  up  hill  with  a  rope.  Of  course  this 
question  of  cheap  labor  has  more  than  one  side  to  it. 
•None  of  the  Americans  over  here  who  have  a  chance 
to  see  the  kind  of  emigrants  which  leave  Europe 
Would  advocate  the  lowering  of  immigration  re¬ 
strictions.  Besides,  our  experience  teaches  us  that 
these  same  peasant  women  would  not  work  so  well 
•nor  be  so  happy  away  from  the  life  to  which  they  are 
accustomed. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PEASANT. — Then  just  a 
word  about  the  European  peasant  and  the  future. 
He  is  becoming  more  and  more  class-conscious,  more 
and  more  intelligently  interested  in  his  calling.  The 
president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  France  had 
a  very  interesting  article  in  the  papers  a  while  ago, 
and  the  big  industrial  journals  did  not  dare  to  ignore 
it.  On  a  continent  torn  with  racial  hatreds,  the 
farmers  are  beginning  to  turn  away  from  national 
prejudices  toward  a  better  understanding  of  their 
brothers  on  the  soil.  This  was  brought  home  to  me 
the  other  day  when  I  chanced  to  read  in  a  foreign 
language  an  article  on  grafting.  The  immense  bar¬ 
rier  of  language  faded,  and  I  felt  a  glow  of  kindred 
feeling.  The  man  who  wrote  that  article,  in  spite 
of  his  foreign  nationality,  was  working  on  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  also  occupies  the  attention  of  you  folks 
back  home.  There  should  be,  and  there  is,  a  point 
of  contact.  And  when  the  workers  in  the  oldest  and 
most  fundamental  occupation  thoroughly  understand 
thedr  brothex*s  in  other  lands  we  shall  be  a  great 
deal  nearer  to  world  peace  than  endless  discussions 
among  the  intellectuals  can  bring  us. 

ARTHUR  r.  COLEMAN. 


The  Northern  Migration  of  Negroes 

DURING  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  an 
exodus  of  colored  people  from  the  Southern 
States  which,  in  some  localities,  has  gi*own  to 
alarming  proportions.  In  some  counties  most  of 
the  laborers  have  gone,  leaving  many  farmers  un¬ 
able  to  work  their  farms  to  advantage.  The  move¬ 
ment  started  before  the  Great  War,  but  was  great¬ 
ly  stimulated  by  the  events  growing  out  of  that 
struggle.  Many  young  colored  men  were  drafted 
and  taken  from  their  homes.  Some  of  these  went 
overseas,  while  others  spent  months  in  northern 
training  camps.  The  effect  of  this  distribution  was 
much  the  same  as  that  which  has  always  occurred 
in  history  whenever  members  of  an  agricultural 
race  closely  kept  at  home  have  finally  been  scat¬ 
tered  or  given  an  opportunity  to  “see  something  of 
the  world.”  Thousands  of  southern  negroes  have 
left  the  South  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condi¬ 
tions.  A  large  proportion  of  them  have  located  ixx 
New  York  or  other  large  northern  cities.  Others 
have  gone  to  manufacturing  towns,  while  still 
others  are  on  farms  or  working  in  the  country  at 
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contractors’  jobs.  Many  more  are  coming,  and  it 
has  come  to  be  a  vital  problem  as  to  what  the  out¬ 
come  will  be.  The  southern  people  seem  confident 
that  the  negroes,  or  most  of  them,  will  return  to 
the  South.  They  think  our  northern  climate  is  too 
severe,  and  that  northern  people  do  not  know  how 
to  handle  the  negro.  At  this  time  there  does  not 
seem  much  chance  for  such  a  return.  The  southern 
negroes  seem  well  satisfied  to  remain.  Most  of 
them  are  doing  quite  well  financially,  and  the  new 
immigration  laws  favor  them  in  preventing  compe¬ 
tition  in  rough  labor.  They  are  forming  associa¬ 
tions  here,  and  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  factor  in  northern  economic  conditions.  They 
have,  however,  intensified  the  race  problem  which 
our  northern  people  have  not  heretofore  met  face 
to  face. 

As  to  the  effect  upon  the  South,  we  find  that 
southern  people  vary  in  their  estimates  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Some  of  them  are  pessimistic,  and  feel  that 
with  the  loss  of  her  natural  farm  labor  the  South 
will  suffer  greatly.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
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many  who  see  in  this  migration  a  form  of  emanci¬ 
pation  for  white  farmers.  We  have  lettei-s  fi-om 
many  of  our  southern  readers,  and  the  following 
statement  from  a  Georgia  fanner  states  the  hope¬ 
ful  outook  which  many  white  men  proclaim : 

“It  Will  Prove  a  Blessing” 

As  to  the  migration  of  the  negroes  from  the 
South,  I  will  say  more  than  half  have  left  the 
farmers  here.  It  is  a  blessing  in  the  long  run.  If 
the  negi-oes  had  stayed  and  the  boll  weevil  had  not 
come,  cotton  would  not  bring  $20  per  bale.  As  it 
is,  the  white  farmer  has  to  use  his  brains  as  well 
as  hands;  if  he  does,  he  will  get  more  for  labor 
than  ever. 

I  have  five  negro  families  on  my  farms ;  four 
for  wages,  one  on  halves,  and  one  white  man  by 
the  month  and  another  running  a  dairy  on  half. 
All  are  doing  well;  not  any  of  the  negroes  are 
thinking  of  going  North.  Each  family  has  four 
acres  of  cotton  on  halves,  and  get  about  the  same 
money  out  of  it  as  they  did  when  they  planted  20 
acres  before  the  Great  Wax*.  The  time  for  a  big 
strong  negro  to  walk  behind  a  4-in.  scooter  plow 
and  a  mule  has  passed. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  in  a  wholesale  feed 
house  in  Atlanta.  They  showed  me  a  freight  bill 
on  five  cars  of  hay  which  amounted  to  $19.00  per 
ton.  My  first  crop  of  Alfalfa  is  in  the  barn,  and 
the  second  is  now  10  in.  high.  This  makes  an 
average  of  four  tons  a  year.  I  can  sell  it  at  $40 
per  ton.  Last  year  I  sold  Irish  potatoes  to  a  whole¬ 
sale  house  in  Atlanta  at  $.3  per  100  lbs.,  and  made 
1 14  tons  pea  vine  hay  on  same  land  by  the  fii-st  of 
October,  with  100  per  cent  less  labor  per  acre  than 
cotton. 

The  average  negro  who  rents  does  not  care  to 
diversify.  Cotton  is  all  he  wants  to  plant.  Under 
boll-weevil  conditions  he  cannot  make  it.  The  negro 
nt  gleets  corn,  food  and  other  feedstuff s,  therefore 
he  will  not  make  50  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

*  iniv/V  i -J  *  •' t  i  Llj  '  1.  1  4j.v«r.  vl  j  -t.’ 
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The  time  when  a  land-owner  could  live  in  town 
and  let  the  negroes  run  his  farm  and  bring  him 
the  cotton  in  the  Fall  has  passed  and  not  any  too 
soon  for  the  land’s  sake.  john  keller. 

DeKalb  Co.,  Ga. 


New  Form  of  Vermin  Poison 

READ  with  interest  the  ai*tiele  011  page  850, 
“Thinning  the  Woodchuck  Crop.”  I  note  you 
stress  the  use  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  and  give  di¬ 
rections  and  cautions  legarding  its  generation  and 
use. 

Hydrocyanic-acid  gas  can  be  prepared  and  used 
with  far  greater  simplicity  and  with  much  less  ex¬ 
pense  by  another  practicable  method.  Ants,  the 
chinch  bugs,  and  moles,  rats  and  woodchucks  can 
be  killed  simply  and  quickly  by  the  use  of  calcium 
cyanide. 

Calcium  cyanide  is  a  chemical  compound,  easily 
obtainable,  that  offers  itself  particularly  to  the 
fai-mer.  It  is  a  poison  and  should  be  handled  care¬ 
fully,  but  its  natui'e  is  such  that  it  can  be  handled 
with  greater  safety  than  sodium  or  potassium 
cyanide.  To  kill  a  woodchuck  simply  place  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  the  powder  in  the  mouth  of  the  bur- 
row  and  within  four  or  five  minutes  the  wood- 
<  tuck  is  dead.  Rats  leave  their  burrows  and  die 
at  the  entrance  or  just  outside.  The  results  of 
this  method  are  immediate. 

Chemically,  the  moistxxre  of  the  air  or  the  bur¬ 
row  is  just  enough  to  set  free  the  poisonous  fumes 
and  to  kill  the  pests.  All  that  is  left  after  the  gas 
is  freed  is  a  tiny  bit  of  slacked  lime.  The  quan¬ 
tity  used  is  lethal  for  small  animals  but  harmless 
to  man.  •  As  the  farmer  is  accustomed  to  handling 
poisons  and  to  observing  certain  precautions,  I  un¬ 
hesitatingly  recommend  this  method  of  vennin 
eradication  as  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  ef¬ 
fective  of  any  known.  clarence  w.  winchell. 


“Lakeweed”  as  a  Fertilizer 

Your  interesting  article  on  the  “Use  of  Seaweed  as 
Manure”  which  appeared  on  page  830  prompts  me  to 
inquire  as  to  the  quality  and  value  of  “lakeweed”  as 
a  source  of  humus  to  be  used  on  sandy  soils.  Small 
lakes  and  streams  usually  have  a  deposit  of  weeds  and 
leaves,  being  the  accumulation  of  years.  These  de¬ 
posits  usually  are  from  two  to  four  feet  in  depth, 
which  could  be  removed  with  grappling  hooks  or  simi¬ 
lar  devices  at  a  small  expense  of  laboxx  As  a  ma¬ 
nure,  is  it  valuable?  If  so,  what  would  it  be  advis¬ 
able  to  use  where  corn  and  vegetables  are  grown  ? 

Detroit,  Mich.  a.  s.  h. 

HIS  lakeweed  is  not  in  any  way  equal  to  sea¬ 
weed  as  a  fertilizer.  It  contains  only  a  small 
amount  of  potash,  and  if  you  consider  its  fertilizing 
value  entirely  its  xise  woxxld  not  warrant  the  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  taking  it  from  the  lake  and  dis¬ 
tributing  it  on  the  land.  It  would,  of  course,  add 
some  organic  matter  to  light  soils,  but  this  could 
be  obtained  cheaper  and  of  better  quality  by  plow¬ 
ing  under  green  crops.  The  seaweed,  or  at  least 
some  vaiieties  of  it,  is  quite  equal  to  stable  ma¬ 
nure  in  actual  fertility.  The  waters  of  the  ocean 
contain  small  quantities  of  every  element  known 
to  the  earth,  and  the  plants  which  form  the  sea¬ 
weed  take  up  more  or  less  of  this  fertility.  Fresh 
water  does  not  contain  any  such  variety  of  plant 
food,  and  while  this  lakeweed  might  add  some  or¬ 
ganic  matter  it  is  very  doubtful  if  its  use  would 
pay.  A  good  quality  of  muck  or  peat  dug  out  of  the 
swamp,  dried  and  spread  on  the  land,  would  be 
more  effective.  This  is  the  opinion  given  by  the 
Michigan  Experiment  Station.  They  have  not  tried 
the  material  on  sandy  soils,  bxxt  judging  from  its 
appearance  and  analysis  they  do  not  consider  it  of 
any  great  value.  Some  fanners  have  an  idea  that 
anything  that  is  black  in  color  or  anything  that 
gives  off  a  very  offensive  odor  must  be  rich  in 
plant  food.  That  does  not  follow,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  odor,  for  some  of  the  substances 
which  smell  worst  have  little  if  any  feiffilizing 
value.  Not  even  an  expert  can  safely  analyze  a 
substance  with  his  eye  and  nose  alone.  If  a  farmer 
has  access  to  some  fertilizing  waste  and  there  is 
enough  of  it  to  pay  to  handle  it,  it  will  always  be 
profitable  for  him  to  have  a  fair  analysis  made  be¬ 
fore  he  pays  anything  for  it,  or  spends  much  time 
hauling. 


A  singular  murder  case  was  recently  tried  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  seem«  that  a  man  and  woman  made  what  is 
called  a  suicide  compact.  They  were  to  kill  each  other 
together.  The  man  died,  the  woman  survived,  and 
later  was  convicted  of  murder  by  a  jury  of  women.  The 
theory  was  that  the  man’s  death  was  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy. 
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Another  View  of  That  Farm  Sale 

DISSENTING  VIEW.— Referring  to  that  story 
of  the  sale  of  a  farm,  page  805,  the  fact  that 
the  sale  of  the  Chester  County  farm  for  so  small  a 
sum  serves  as  an  example  of  the  growing  discrepancy 
between  rural  and  urban  property  which  in  turn 
signifies  a  social  change  of  far-reaching  significance 
to  the  nation,  I  cannot  but  agree  with.  And  it  is  of 
course  the  truth  that  farming  is  the  oldest  and  most 
basic  of  all  industries.  But  that  this  discrepancy  of 
land  values  is  startling,  and  that  our  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  destroy  the 
economic  balance  and  threaten  grave  danger  to  the 
social  structure,  I  think  is  a  very  far-fetched  and 
hysterical  idea,  showing  little  or  no  deep  thought  on 
the  subject,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  editor  in 
his  last  sentence  says:  “To  anyone  who  studies  the 
circumstances  with  understanding  it  is  a  danger  sig¬ 
nal  as  ominous  as  would  be  the  shadow  of  oncoming 
war  or  pestilence.” 

ARBITRARY  STATEMENTS.  —  The  editor  of 
Worth  American  makes  four  very  arbitrary  state¬ 
ments,  apparently  expecting  his  readers  to  take  them 
as  facts  without  any  proof.  I  will  not  ask  so  much 
of  the  readers  of  this  article,  but  will  simply  present 
my  arguments  and  let  them  judge  for  themselves. 
He  first  says  that  “With  the  army  of  food  consumers 
constantly  growing  and  the  number  of  food  pro¬ 
ducers  steadily  decreasing,  it  is  obvious  that  within 
the  next  generation  or  two  the  nation  will  face  the 
approach  of  a  food  shortage  presenting  a  problem 
more  serious  than  any  imaginable 
threat  of  armed  invasion.”  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  ratio  between  the  num¬ 
ber  of  producers  and  consumers  of  food 
is  of  no  importance  whatever,  and 
never  has  been.  What  is  of  real  im¬ 
portance  is  the  number  of  people  one 
man  can  feed.  Ages  ago,  in  the  early 
life  of  man,  each  family  was  kept  busy 
keeping  itself  supplied  with  food  and 
clothing.  By  and  by,  when  these  orig¬ 
inal  savages  became  more  and  more 
civilized,  they  were  able  to  produce 
more  food  with  the  same  amount  of 
labor,  leaving  an  ever-increasing  per¬ 
centage  of  their  number  available  to 
produce  what  were  then  luxuries  and 
are  now  necessities ;  viz.,  all  the  acces¬ 
sories  of  life  except  food  and  clothing. 

INCREASING  EFFICIENCY.— This 
increase  in  efficiency  went  on  through 
the  ages  very  slowly,  and  almost 
stopped,  in  fact,  during  the  mediaeval 
period  until  the  fifteenth  century.  At 
the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  intellectu¬ 
al  life  reawakened,  and  with  it  agricul¬ 
tural  knowledge,  though  no  very  impor¬ 
tant  advances  were  made  in  that  line  till  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  when  with  tremen¬ 
dous  impetus  agriculture  made  an  advance  greater 
by  far  than  it  had  made  in  all  the  preceding  cen¬ 
turies.  A  list  of  labor-saving  agricultural  machines 
invented,  of  the  improvements  in  production  by 
breeding  plants  and  animals,  and  the  discoveries  of 
means  to  keep  and  renew  the  soil  fertility,  in  the  last 
one  hundred  years  would  fill  several  columns  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  Thus  we  see  that  the  constant  decrease  of 
food  producers  is  a  perfectly  normal  and  correct  re¬ 
sult  of  our  increasing  efficiency.  If  it  were  not  so, 
then  we  would  have  genuine  cause  for  alarm,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  indicate  that  agricultural  progress 
had  halted. 

OVER-PRODUCTION. — The  editor  goes  on  to 
say:  “That  it  may  appear  to  some  readers  that  the 
trouble  with  agriculture  is  over-production  rather 
than  under-production,”  and  “That  such  an  assump¬ 
tion  is  unsound.”  In  saying  this  he  directly  contra¬ 
dicts  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  who  said  in 
his  report  to  the  President  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1922,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  troubles  with  agriculture  was  over-pro¬ 
duction,  but  that  the  steady  influx  of  country  boys 
to  the  city  was  very  encouraging.  The  farmers  of 
this  country  present  a  very  peculiar  and  unfortunate 
psychological  problem.  They  are  the  only  business 
men  who  insist  upon  producing  more  and  more,  with 
almost  no  conception  of  how  it  is  to  be  disposed  of. 
or  whether  it  is  even  needed,  trusting  in  the  Lord, 
apparently,  for  a  profit.  Business  cannot  be  run 
this  way,  and  the  farmers  are  learning  it  to  then- 
great  discomfort.  Happily,  in  the  last  few  years, 
crop  marketing  organizations  have  sprung  up  in 
almost  every  important  agricultural  section,  which 
seem  bound  in  the  next  generation  to  cure  the  evil. 
However,  the  individual  farmer  has  got  to  co-operate 


further  by  reducing  his  product  until  there  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  it;  or  sometimes,  if  he  is  very  inefficient,  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  field  altogether. 

COST  OF  LABOR. — The  editor  says  further  that 
the  excessive  cost  of  labor  is  the  main  cause  of  agri¬ 
cultural  depression.  That  is  really  a  direct  insult 
to  the  farming  business,  for  it  implies  that  it  cannot 
compete  with  other  businesses  for  labor.  It  is  the 
truth,  however,  in  a  great  many  cases.  Nor  will  the 
farmer  ever  be  able  to  compete  with  the  other  busi¬ 
nesses  for  labor  till  he  reduces  his  production  to  fit 
the  wants  of  the  consumer,  and  markets  his  product 
to  the  consumer  without  paying  the  profit  due  him 
to  several  middlemen  who  are  now  a  millstone  on  his 
neck.  Thus  we  see  the  sacrificing  of  the  Chester 
County  farm,  accompanied  by  thousands  of  others, 
is  not  a  sign  of  agricultural  depletion,  but  rather  is 
it  a  sign  that  the  farmer’s  business  is  getting  down 
to  a  normal  level.  Finally  the  editor  says  that  “If 
the  farmers  were  to  pay  the  industrial  scale  of 
wages,  the  cost  of  food  would  be  so  high  that  revolu¬ 
tion  would  be  in  the  air.”  Already  some  of  the  more 
efficient  farmers  are  paying  as  much  as  $100  a 
month,  which  with  board  and  lodging,  is  quite  as 
good  as  any  industrial  concern  pays  its  labor,  if  not 
better.  More  and  more  farmers  will  pay  these  high 
wages  and  make  a  profit  thereby  as  soon  as  they 
learn  the  much-needed  lesson  of  how  to  dispose  of 
their  goods  at  a  maximum  price  and  a  minimum  mar¬ 
keting  expense. 

By  the  time  we  are  a  nation  of  three  hundred  mil¬ 


lion  people  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  if  we  continue 
to  improve  our  agriculture  in  any  degree  as  we  have 
in  the  past,  that  we  will  need  less  farmers  than  we 
have  today  to  feed  us.  observer. 


The  Summer  Sheep  and  Her  Care 

ARE  BEFORE  TURNING  OUT.— Before  turn¬ 
ing  the  sheep  out  on  pasture  the  lambs  should 
have  their  tails  cut  off  and  the  males  should  be  cas¬ 
trated.  There  is  no  danger  in  either  operation.  Any 
veterinarian  or  experienced  shepherd  will  gladly 
show  the  beginner  how  to  do  it.  The  toes  of  the 
ewes  may  be  grown  out  so  as  to  require  trimming. 
We  trim  off  what  we  can  with  a  pair  of  grape- 
pruning  shears,  and  finish  up  with  a  stout,  shui-p 
knife,  taking  care  not  to  cut  into  the  quick  of  the 
foot,  nor  to  leave  the  sole  too  thin  for  traveling  over 
the  stones  and  gravel.  The  pastures  must  be  looked 
over  and  all  burrs  collected  and  burned,  as  they 
would  surely  show  up  in  the  next  clip,  and  every 
“burry”  fleece  will  be  docked  in  price. 

STOMACH  WORMS. — 'With  the  sheep  on  grass, 
troubles  are  pretty  much  over  for  the  year.  They 
should  be  housed  during  the  cold  Spring  storms,  and 
afterwards  a  watch  kept  for  stomach  worms.  The 
stomach  worm  is  perhaps  the  worst  enemy  the  shep¬ 
herd*  has.  A  change  of  pasture  should  be  provided, 
and  a  mixture  of  one  part  powdered  bluestone  (sul¬ 
phate  of  copper)  to  10  parts  of  salt,  with  a  little 
tobacco  dust  added,  kept  before  them.  This  must 
bo  kept  dry.  A  little  hopper  with  a  roof  may  be 
built  for  it,  or  it  can  be  put  in  a  trough,  on  the  side 
of  a  building,  with  a  board  slanting  over  it  to  shed 
water.  I  think  it  acts  as  a  preventive  rather  than  a 
cure.  Once  pastures  become  infested  with  worms 


there  is  no  end  of  trouble,  and  resort  must  be  had 
to  drenching  the  sheep  with  gasoline  or  blue  vitriol. 

THE  MURDEROUS  DOG.— The  second  great  en¬ 
emy  of  the  shepherd  is  the  sheep-killing  dog.  My 
cure  for  him  puts  up  a  strong  argument.  The  best 
load  for  it  is  2S  buckshot  22  hundredths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  “chambered”  in  four  layers  of  seven 
each,  with  a  thin  wad  between  each  layer.  Before 
shooting  chambered  buckshot  in  a  choke-bored  gun, 
push  a  wad  up  to  the  muzzle  and  see  that  the  layer 
of  shot  will  pass  without  jamming.  No  one  can 
realize  how  serious  the  dog  menace  is  until  lie  has 
had  experience  with  it.  I  have  known  a  pair  of 
dogs  to  kill  41  lambs  in  one  night.  At  that  time  it 
was  necessary  to  collect  damages  from  the  owner  of 
the  dog.  Under  those  circumstances  my  father 
thought  it  better  to  maim  the  dogs  and  follow  them 
home  with  witnesses.  That  is  not  required  under 
our  present  law. 

HILLSIDE  PASTURE.— Sheep  will  thrive  on  hill¬ 
side  pasture  that  looks  pretty  scanty,  but  of  course 
they  must  have  enough  to  eat.  Nothing  can  be  done 
with  them  on  low,  wet  and  swampy  land.  Foot-rot 
and  parasites  will  des-troy  the  flock.  A  hillside  or¬ 
chard  is  fine  if  it  has  a  brook  through  it.  Ours  has 
a  seeding  of  Orchard  grass.  It  is  a  great  grower, 
and  the  sheep  keep  it  down  so  it  does  not  form  rank 
clumps.  I  should  judge  that  a  good  seeding  would 
support  three  sheep  to  the  acre  in  continuous  pas¬ 
ture.  But  it  is  better,  if  one  can,  to  turn  in  on  the 
mowing  field  sometimes.  In  that  way  you  can  eat 
your  cake  and  have  it  too.  It  does 
not  take  many  lambs  to  pick  up  a 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  pasture 
on  the  stubble  and  the  new  seedings. 

RESULTING  FERTILITY.  —  Noth¬ 
ing  puts  ammonia  into  the  soil  like  the 
sheep’s  foot.  The  fertility  of  the  swales 
is  distributed  evenly  over  the  knolls 
and  after  a  few  years  of  pasture  even 
the  shingly  x-idges  support  a  sod.  Fur¬ 
thermore  the  fertility  so  distributed 
and  acquired  has  a  certain  permananee. 
Some  30  years  ago  the  upper  corner  of 
one  of  our  hill  fields,  which  had  been 
the  night  bedding  ground  of  a  flock  of 
sheep  for  a  long  time,  was  fenced  off 
and  set  to  Concord  gi’apes.  Three 
yeai-s  ago  we  had  what  I  esti¬ 
mated  as  a  crop  of  five  tons  to  the 
acre  in  that  coniei’,  at  least  twice 
as  much  as  on  the  land  just  out¬ 
side  the  old  bedding  ground.  1 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  sheep 
will  quickly  double  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,,  but  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  inci’ease,  and  that 
its  effects  are  noticeable  long  after 
the  golden  hoof  has  departed.  h.  r.  s. 


The  Farmer’s  Hire 

N  page  867  H.  C.  Near  credits  farm  hands  wLlx 
$2  for  their  short  day,  and  thinks  farmers 
should  have  $2.80  for  their  longer  hours.  He  is 
modest.  What  about  interest  on  investment  of  land, 
live  stock  and  tools?  Where  does  the  risk  from  loss, 
insurance,  decay  of  buildings  and  fences,  fertility, 
paint  and  replacement,  come  in?  Then  there  is  a 
wife  somewhere  about  the  cook  stove,  poultry  yard 
or  dairy,  and  children  on  the  move.  Is  their  work 
pro  bono  publico? 

Further,  the  man  who  gets  that  $2  a  day  may 
think  he  knows  as  much  as  his  employer,  but  he  is 
mistaken.  He  may  also  believe  he  does  as  much,  and 
does  it  as  well,  but  he  makes  another.  The  writer 
was  a  hired  man  when  the  class  averaged  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  now,  but  later,  when  working  for  self, 
wondei’ed  how  obtuse  he  had  been  to  neglect,  better 
plans  and  adopt  short  cuts.  This  is  no  tirade  against 
hands.  They  cannot  have  the  concern  of  the  owner, 
and  the  lower  pay,  compai-ed  with  town  wages,  de¬ 
moralizes  them.  It  is  but  natural. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  much  a  farmer  knows  and 
what  wages  he  should  have.  He  knows  more  than 
anybody  not  a  farmer.  Count  the  tools  and  imple¬ 
ments  about  his  place,  all  of  which  he  must  handle 
expertly ;  more  in  number  than  handled  by  anyone 
else.  Then  look  at  the  different  animals  he  breeds, 
feeds  and  markets.  That  alone  calls  for  a  liberal 
education.  Then  he  must  doctor  and  nurse  them. 
On  some  places,  if  a  “vet”  was  hired  for  it  all,  it 
would  annually  take  the  fax™  to  pay  him. 

Then  take  the  matter  of  weather.  It  rained  23 
days  during  May  here.  Put  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  improve  the  time  against  that  of  a  business  man 
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that  only  need  think  of  his  hat  and  um¬ 
brella.  Don’t  forget  the  know-how  con¬ 
nected  with  soils,  fertilizers,  pastures, 
forage  and  its  curing,  vegetables,  seeds, 
grains,  weeds,  woodlot,  and  a  further  in¬ 
ventory  unlimited  that  a  farmer  must  un¬ 
derstand  or  he  will  break  up.  I  repeat 
that  he  knows  more  than  anybody  else. 
He  must. 

Prior  to  24  the  writer  was  a  hand  at 
nearly  double  wages,  $18  and  board,  and 
he  could  have  been  a  lawyer,  doctor, 
banker  or  bricklayer  in  five  years.  We 
read  that  a  contractor  under  a  penalty 
was  to  have  a  building  in  Shenandoah, 
Va.,  at  a  set  time,  and  the  bricklayers 
soaked  him  for  $5  an  hour,  or  $40  a  day. 
A  farmer  carries  more  skill  than  all  that 
class.  He  handles  20  times  the  number 
of  tools  several  times  more  quickly,  and 
just  as  dexterously.  Is  the  farmer,  with 
his  family’s  help,  his  investment,  risk  and 
expenses  worth  the  regular  $1.50  an 
hour?  He  is  worth  more  than  any  of 
them  for  the  knowledge  he  has,  taking 
no  account  of  his  farm  or  its  expense, 
and  everything  is  unbalanced,  or  he 
would  get  it.  He  gets  far  too  little,  or  the 
other  gets  too  much. 

We  talk  to  farmers  in  the  press  and  on 
platforms,  always  feeling  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  knows  more  worth  while  than  any 
class  on  the  earth,  and  knowing  they 
should  have  the  highest  pay.  Just  think 
of  the  men  who  grow  the  most  essential 
of  humanity's  needs  at  the  mercy  of 
everybody.  After  showing  the  extent  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  farming  class,  it  is 
next  in  order  to  say  they  are  deficient  in 
one  particular — the  quality  possessed  by 
the  bricklayer  and  all  others — the  means 
to  get  profit.  Did  any  reader  ever  see  a 
wage-earner  hustling  long  hours,  his  wife 
and  children  helping  to  lower  the  wages 
or  lengthen  the  hours  for  themselves? 

Food  producers  are  the  only  people  in 
the  world  who  are  guilty  of  the  folly  of 
over-production,  and  none  but  they  ever 
take  any  price  the  buyer  or  employer 
pleases  to  hand  them.  The  wage-earner 
has  a  remarkably  good  plan  to  get  more 
than  he  is  worth  per  hour  and  shorten  the 
hours  so  he  will  be  in  demand.  He  knows 
how  to  do  it  himself,  and  is  opposed  to 
child  labor  and  immigration.  Besides, 
he  has  a  member  in  the  President’s  Cab¬ 
inet  who  looks  after  his  interests,  not  by 
flooding  the  land  with  men  to  increase 
labor,  as  agriculture  does  production.  We 
insist  that  farmers  should  be  the  best 
paid  of  any  class  in  city  or  country,  and 
they  should  be  able  to  pay  intelligent 
hands-  higher  wages  than  any  other  wage- 
earner  gets,  and  they  can  when  they  do 
it  themselves.  The  avocation  will  be  a 
tail-ender  and  get  worse  than  at  present 
until  they  do  it.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio.  <  »• 


Growing  Geraniums  from  Seed 

On  page  782  B.  M.  L.,  Canaseraga,  N. 
Y.,  asks  about  growing  geraniums  (Zonal 
pelargoniums)  from  seed.  As  I  have 
some  healthy  plants  which  I  am  growing, 
perhaps  my  experience  ttiay  be  of  benefit 
to  the  questioner. 

Tiie  first  question  to  consider  in  grow¬ 
ing  any  plant  from  seed  is  the  quality  of 
the  seed  sown.  Poor  seed  will  not  grow 
good  plants ;  therefore  we  bought  our 
seeds  from  an  old  reliable  seed  house. 
They  arrived  on  March  21,  and  were 
sown  in  rows  in  a  well-prepared  seed  flat 
on  March  24.  The  directions  said  they 
would  germinate  in  about  two  weeks, 
but  on  the  eighth  day  I  found  several 
poking  their  heads  above  the  dirt.  At 
(he  end  of  the  third  week  they  had  two 
true  leaves  and  were  ready  for  trans¬ 
planting.  On  April  15  they  were  set 
about  2  in.  apart  each  way  in  another 
flat.  Every ,  plant  lived,  and  there  are 
now  30  sturdy  little  plants  with  four  and 
five  true  leaves,  which  were  transplanted 
into  individual  pots  on  May  28.  I  used 
214-in.  pots  for  the  first  planting,  and 
will  change  to  larger  ones  as  they  need  it. 
If  they  have  no  setback  we  shall  expect 
them  to  blossom  in  the  early  Autumn, 
and  they  will  make  fine  blossoming  plants 
for  next  Winter.  Although  I  have  grown 
geraniums  for  years,  this  is  my  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  growing  them  from  seed,  and  I 
am  well  pleased  with  my  success. 

In  answer  to  when  and  where  the  seeds 
should  be  sown,  I  would  say  in  a  seed  flat 
at  any  time  of  year  when  the  sower  has 
time  to  take  care  of  the  plants.  I  often 
hear  it  said  that  no  plant  will  stand  as 
much  neglect  and  live  as  the  geranium, 
and  it  is  true,  but  they  will  respond  to 
good  care  as  readily  as  a  child.  The  ger¬ 
anium  will  grow  and  blossom  in  poor 
soil,  but  their  growth  will  be  slow  and 
the  blossoms  will  exhaust  the  plant,  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  drop  its  leaves.  Too  rich  a  dirt 
will  cause  a  strong  growth  of  foliage  with 
few  blossoms.  I  am  using  soil  taken 
from  a  place  where  a  pile  of  barnyard 
manure  was  left  to  rot.  The  dirt  of  the 
seed  flat  should  not  be  as  rich  as  for  the 
growing  plant,  and  should  be  loose  enough 
in  texture  to  take  up  water  x-eadily.  Sift 
it  through  a  coarse  sieve ;  we  are  using 
one  that  the  masons  used  to  sift  sand. 
The  sifting  will  take  out  all  stones  and 
larger  worms,  and  also  pulverize  the  dirt. 
Flace  in  a  warm  oven  for  an  hour,  or 
until  the  dirt  is  heated  through,  to  kill  all 
worms  and  seeds  of  weeds.  Allow  to  cool 
before  using.  In  making  the  seed  flat, 
use  the  coarse  dirt  for  the  bottom,  and 
water  thoroughly  before  putting  on  the 
finer  dirt ;  then  water  again  before  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed.  The  pelargonium  seed  xs 


long  and  narrow,  and  needs  to  be  covered 
with  Vi  in.  of  fine  soil,  pressed  down 
closely  over  it.  By  thoroughly  watering 
the  under  soil,  less  water  is  needed  to  De 
applied  from  the  top,  and  thei*efore  less 
danger  of  disturbing  the  seeds.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  a  glass  large  enough  to  cover  the  flat, 
I  used  wax  paper,  fastening  it  to  the 
edge  of  the  box  with  thumb  tacks,  which 
are  easily  removed.  The  flat  was  placed 
in  a  south  window,  back  of  the  other 
plants,  so  it  did  not  get  the  direct  sun¬ 
light.  The  wax  paper  was  not  disturbed 
for  the  first  two  days ;  after  that  it  was 
lifted  for  a  while  every  day  and  taken  otf 
entiiely  when  germination  had  take.i 
place.  My  seedlings  will  be  grown  in 
pots  on  the  south  porch,  where  they  will 
get  plenty  of  sunlight,  and  the  moisture 
can  be  regulated  and  their  growth  trained 
much  better  than  when  set  in  the  ground. 

As  the  geranium  sends  out  its  buds 
from  the  terminal  of  the  branch,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  as  many  branches  as 
possible,  in  order  to  have  many  blossoms 
on  the  plant  at  the  same  time.  Therefore 
the  pinching  back  process  should  be, fin 
early  to  create  a  bushy  growth.  A  well- 
developed  plant  will  have  a  small  root 
compared  with  the  bushy  top.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  over-pot ;  that  is, 
the  pot  should  not  be  too  large  for  the 
root. 

The  question  of  watering  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one.  Most  directions  say  leave 
the  plants  to  dry  out  and  then  water  co¬ 
piously  ;  that  is  all  right  for  a  mature 
plant  whose  pot  is  set  in  a  jardiniere. 
In  order  to  supply  the  needed  moistuie 
for  the  growing  plant  it  is  necessary  to 
water  often  and  regularly.  After  break¬ 
fast,  before  beginning  the  day’s  work,  I 
look  over  my  plants,  giving  them  water, 
removing  all  dead  leaves,  and  pinching 
back  where  needed.  When  out  of  doors 
the  plant  will  absorb  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  watering  should  be 
regulated  accordingly  ;  but  in  the  dry  at¬ 
mosphere  of  our  furnace-heated  house 
sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  water  them 
at  night  as  well  as  in  the  morning.  When 
the  nights  become  cool  in  the  Fall  my 
seedlings  will  be  placed  in  the  sunny 
south  window  of  the  living  room.  If  left 
out  through  the  cool  nights,  the  change 
to  the  warm  room  will  cause  them  to 
drop  their  leaves  and  check  their  growth. 

The  geranium  loves  the  sunlight,  but 
will  do  well  without  it,  if  set  close  to  the 
glass  in  a  warm  room.  I  have  seen  ger¬ 
aniums  blossoming  in  a  north  window 
where  they  received  no  sunlight  during 
the  Winter  months.  My  brother  has  a 
large  plant,  filling  an  east  window  under 
a  porch,  where  it  gets  the  sun  for  only  a 
short  time  in  the  early  morning,  and  has 
blossomed  almost  continuously  for  three 
years.  The  oldest  plant  I  have  known 
was  nine  years  old,  and  then  was  caught 
by  an  early  frost  in  the  Fall.  The  ger¬ 
anium  has  a  large  variety  of  colorings, 
ranging  from  pure  white  to  deepest  red, 
and  is  an  interesting  study. 

ROSE  VAN  BUSKIRK, 


Experience  With  Dormant  Grafts 

In  regard  to  A.  E.  F.’s  dormant  cleft- 
grafts,  page  859,  would  say  that  there 
just  happened  to  be  a  perfect  balance  in 
the  root  and  top  systems  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  tree.  He  could  have  easily  broken 
it  up,  and  started  growth  in  the  scions 
the  first  year,  had  he  pruned  the  stock  a 
little  more  rigorously.  I  have  never  had 
just  exactly  this  experience  myself,  and 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  very  rare.  I 
bought  100  Spy  trees  once,  which,  when 
they  were  seven  or  eight  years  old,  began 
to  produce  Borne  Beauty  apples.  As  the 
bud-moth  had  been  very  prevalent  for  a 
couple  of  seasons,  I  decided  not  to  graft 
them,  as  it  would  necessitate  the  extra 
trouble  of  “bagging”  them ;  so  I  set  in 
buds  of  the  desired  variety.  Those  trees 
are  now  just  20  years  old,  and  most,  if 
not  all,  of  those  buds  still  remain  in  a 
dormant  condition.  None  of  them  ever 
started,  as  the  root  system  had  all  it 
could  do  to  nourish  the  well-developed 
top.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could 
start  vigorous  growth  even  now,  in  those 
dormant  buds,  by  cutting  away  more  or 
less  of  the  top. 

I  have  several  times  had  sliagbark 
hickories  or  sliagbark  pecan  hybrids  re¬ 
main  dormant  for  a  year  after  planting; 
and  one  straight  sliagbark  (Casper), 
never  started  growth  until  the  third  year. 
But  an  apple  tree  has  so  much  better 
root  system  than  a  nut  tree,  it  can  with¬ 
stand  all  manner  of  shocks  better;  and 
for  that  reason  I  imagine  A.  E.  F.’s  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  comparatively  rare. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  harvey  losee. 

I  was  intei’ested  in  the  experience  of 
A.  E.  F.,  who  writes  of  cleft-grafts  re¬ 
maining  dormant.  A  year  ago  I  grafted 
a  wild  apple  tx*ee  to  Northern  Spy.  I  no¬ 
tice  that  three  scions  which  so  far  as  I 
can  see  made  no  growth  last  year,  are 
now  starting  out  like  new  grafts.  These 
grafts  are  on  two  different  limbs,  each 
about  2%  in.  in  diameter.  Two  of  these 
grafts  were  not  inserted  as  regular  cleft- 
grafts,  but  the  scions  were  merely  pushed 
down  between  the  bark  and  wood. 

Last  year  the  mice  girdled  a  young 
apple  tree  and  made  too  high  and  com¬ 
plete  job  of  it  for  bridge-grafting.  I  cut 
this  tree  below  the  girdle,  almost  level 
with  the  ground,  and  inserted  a  cleft- 
graft.  This  was  successful  and  is  on  the 
way  to  make  another  tree.  c.  S.  judge. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


As  to  note  on  grafts  lying  dormant  for 
a  season,  some  buds  of  Cortland  apples 
put  in  seedlings  in  the  nursery  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1922,  stayed  dormant  all  of  1923, 
and  started  up  and  seem  to  be  growing 
well  this  Spring.  I  have  not  noticed  it 
before.  Samuel  fraser. 
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The  Greatest  Bargain 
Without  Exception 

Men’s  khaki  cloth  shirts,  of  finest  quality  and 
workmanship,  $3.49  for  THREE.  We  want 
you  to  order  them,  and  when  receiving:,  show 
them  to  your  friends.  These  shirts  retail  at  $2.00  each.  We  of¬ 
fer  them  to  you  at  the  amazingly  low  price  of  $3.49  for  THREE. 


They  are  made  of  strong  khaki  cloth,  GOVERNMENT  STANDARD 
stamped  on  every  shirt,  which  guarantees  its  quality;  perfectly 
tailored,  cut  extra  full,  summer  weight,  soft  turn  down  collar, 
two  extra  strong  large  button  down  pockets.  An  ideal  shirt  for 
work  or  semi-dress. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

rder  your  shirts  from  this  bargain  offer  and  save  yourself  85c. 
on  every  shirt.  Pay  postman  $3.49  plus  postage  on  arrival 
of  shirts.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  State  size  when  ordering. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE 
Dept.  B  286  433  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Raphael  Asbestos 
Roof  Coating 

will  not  run  in  the  Hottest  of  Weather  regardless 
of  what  degree  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Absolutely  guaranteed  not  to  contain  Coal  Tar. 
Pure  Asphalt  Product  and  Asbestos  filler,  fire 
resistant,  durable  and  inexpensive.  Easily  ap¬ 
plied  over  any  surface,  and  stormproof. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

5  gals.  .  $8.00  10  gals.  .  $15.00 

Roofing  Brush  With  Every  Order 
C.  O.  D.  with  order. 

Money  back  if  not  Entirely  Satisfied. 

Raphael  Asbestos  Root  Coating  Corp. 

Dept.  AA  799  Broadway  New  York  City 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


Fine  Field  Grown 
Cabbage  and  Collard 
Plants  for  late  set¬ 
ting.  Special  prices  for  two  weeks,  500,  SI. OO;  1,000, 
SI. 75;  mailed  prepaid.  Expressed  Sl.00  thousand; 
10,000  37.50  Cash.  Good  Order  delivery  absolutely 
guaranteed.  J.  P,  COUNCIL!.  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot-grown  plants  of  HOWARD  17,  SAMPLE,  SUCCESS  and 
DUNLAP,  *4  per  100;  PROGRESSIVE  EVERBEARING,  *5 

per  100.  Ready  for  August  planting.  Order  early 
as  supply  at  this  price  is  limited. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 
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True 


Send  for  1924  Catalog 

OUR  new  1924  catalog  tells  how  60,000 
of  our  trees  have  a  certified,  true-to- 
name  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  seal  fastened  through  a  limb 
to  stay  there  until  the  tree  bears  tnie-to- 
name  fruit  as  guaranteed. 

Packed  by  Experts 

Our  44  years  of  nursery  experience  has 
taught  us  the  proper  method  of  handling 
and  packing  young  trees  so 
they  reach  you  in  proper 
condition. 

Orders  filled  and  shipped 
same  day  as  received  by  us 
or  at  any  time  yon  desire. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
the  I92i  Fall  Fruit  Book 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.,  Danjville,  N.  Y. 


EARP-THOMAS 
Plant  Foods  and  Fertilizers 

SEED  INOCULANTS 

Lime  and  Soil  Testers 
Rat  Virus  to  destroy  rats  and  mice 
Write  for  Valuable  Booklet 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO. 

260  Washington  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Tbe 

QUALITY 

BASKET 


Berlin  Quart 

That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  FACTORY 
PRICES. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Height*,  Ohio 


Vegetable,  Flower  and  Berry  Plants 

Celery,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Pepper, 
Egg  Plant,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato,  Kale  plants;  Holly¬ 
hock,  Baby’s  Breath,  Hardy  Salvia,  Phlox,  Delphinium, 
Marigold,  Chinese  Pink,  Mourning  Bride,  Portulaca, 
and  other  annual  and  perennial  flower  plants  ;  pot- 
grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  fall  planting  ; 
i  Tinner  Strawberry  plants,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberi-y,  Currant,  Grape  plants  for  September 
planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bay*,  N.  Y. 


D I  AIUTC  sent  by  express 

r  LMIl  I  O  OR  PARCEL  POST 

Per  100  600  1,000  6,000 

CABBAGE .  SO  30  SO  BO  $1.25  $  5  00 

CAULIFLOWER  S  PEPPER...  .65  1  75  3  25  15  00 
TOMATO  AND  B  SPROUTS...  .40  1  00  1  50  6  25 


SWEET  POTATO . 60  1.75  3  00  13  75 

CELERY . 50  1  50  2  50  10.00 

Catalog  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


MILLIONS  Vegetable  Plants, 

for  late  crop  ;  standard  varieties;  name 
choice;  300 —  75e;  500 — $1.25;  1,000 — $2;  postpaid.  $1.25  per 
1,000.  by  express.  Ruby  King  Peppers,  100—50.-;  1,000— 
$2.50  prepaid.  Sat.  good  order  delivery  guaranteed.  Old 
reliable  growers.  MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS.  Franklin,  Virginia 


XT*  O  R  JS»  A  L  E 

Two  Million  Tomato  Plants  ® . *1.50  per  1.000 

Two  Million  Celery  Plants  @ .  3.00  per  1,000 

Two  Million  Cabbage  Plants®....  1.50  per  1,000 
All  plants  from  selected  stock  seed. 

CAL l'IB  HOGGS  «fc  SONS 
Seed  and  Plant  Farm  Cheswold,  Delaware 


Millions  of  Cabbage  celeuy^ib".."^ 

- 2 —  from  June  20tl>, 

$2.50  per  M  ;  $1.75  per  500.  .Special  prices  on  large 
orders.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower  plants,  $3.50  per 
M  straight.  All  kinds  of  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  orna¬ 
mentals,  etc.  Wells  M.  Dodds,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  and  T omato  Plants 

500  for  $1.25  ;  $2.25  per  1,000,  P.  Paid.  Aster,  Scar¬ 
let  Sage,  25c  per  dozen.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Kartly.  Delaware 


COW  3F»E  AS  For  Sale 

Peas,  *3.65  bu.  SIMPSON  BROTHERS,  Milford,  Delaware 


9  flflfl  flllfl  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Leading  varieties. 
4,UUU,UUU  Early  and  late.  Prepaid,  100— 45e  ;  500 
— $1,25;  1,000— $2.25.  Express,  5,000— $7.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  List  free.  W.  J.  Myers,  R.  2.  Massillon,  Ohio 


Five  Solid  Acres  Early  Glory,  Copenhagen  Market 

and  Danish  Cabbage  Plants.  Ready  from  June  15  to  July 
15.  *1.50  per  1,000.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  New  York 
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Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1 .  No  two  alike.  Dahlias. 
Cannas.  Circular.  A.  S1IEILM.4N,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass* 


New  Fairbanks  Portable  Plattorm  Scales  6“^: 

ity,  $«G  Just  what  you  need.  JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  NX 

Get  our  low  price.  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Melrose, Ohio 


binder™? 


Easy 

to 

Start 


Iv 


WATER  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT 

The  only  real  water  insurance  is  an  engine  that  will  pump  plenty  of  water  whenever 
you  need.  it.  During  hot,  dry  spells  the 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  FARM  PUMP  ENGINE 

has  changed  thousands  of  farm  wells  into  flowing  streams.  It  pumps  cool,  pure; 
*  fresh  water  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  for  days  at  a  time. 

The  Farm  Pump  Engine  is  a  simple,  compact,  practical  pumping  outfit.  Comes 
complete.  Easily  attached  to  any  pump.  Mounts  on  any  well  platform.  Does 
not  interfere  with  windmill.  No  belts;  direct  connected,  enclosed  gear  drive. 
Special  design,  air  cooled;  won’t  overheat;  can’t  freeze.  Easy  to  start.  Costs  so 
little  to  operate,  it  soon  pays  for  itself.  You  should  have  one. 

Write  for  free  booklet  17A.  It  tells  how  to  have  water  always  when  you  need  it. 

,,  FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

unu  teas  Exclusive  Engine  Manufacturers 

tolisV*  o  Established  1840 

the  beat  64  R°W©  Street,  Madison,  Wls. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


European  Filberts;  Propagating 
Euonymus 

1.  I  have  a  row  of  European  filberts 
which  are  about  to  begin  their  third  sea¬ 
son.  These  plants  have  made  very  good 
growth  and  show  a  few  catkins.  No  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  manure  has  been  applied,  as  I 
have  a  remembrance  of  reading  some¬ 
where  that  this  class  of  plants  does  best 
on  soils  of  moderate  fertility.  However, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  fertilizing  in 
moderation  would  increase  their  yield 
when  they  begin  to  bear.  Could  you  give 
me  instructions  based  on  modern  practice 
regarding  the  fertilizing  of  these?  I  have 
on  hand  well-rotted  horse  manure,  also 
poultry  manure  mixed  with  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  How  do  these  filberts  respond  to 
the  application  of  lime?  What  is  your 
opinion  regarding  pruning?  For  my  con¬ 
ditions  I  prefer  the  shrub  rather  than 
the  tree  form.  2.  Also  give  me  a  method 
for  propagating  the  low-growing  vine 
Euonymus  radicans.  I  have  no  green¬ 
house,  but  would  have  to  depend  upon 
outdoor  culture.  H.  c.  K. 

Maple  Shade,  N.  J. 

1.  Nut  trees  respond  very  closely  to 
the  same  conditions  to  which  apple  trees 
respond  ;  that  is,  under  a  system  of  clean 
cultivation  and  cover-cropping  apple 
trees  often  fail  to  respond  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizers.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  trees  are  left  in  sod,  are  growing 
on  shallow  soil,  or  are  not  making  good 
annual  growth,  they  may  respond  to  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Manure  is  especially  good  be¬ 
cause  it  combines  all  the  elements  that 
may  be  needed  in  addition  to  humus  and 
organic  matter.  Filberts  are  half  way 
between  walnuts  and  hickories  in  regard 
to  soil  and  fertilizer  requirements.  They 
are  not  overly  particular  about  soil,  and 
yet  they  will  not  grow  anywhere.  For 
the  most  part  you  may  not  expect  them 
to  respond  to  fertilizers.  Lime  will  only 
be  of  benefit  in  that  it  may  increase  the 
amount  of  humus  and  organic  matter 
through  its  effect  upon  the  cover  crop. 
Nut  trees  are  similar  to  apple  trees  also 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  react  to 
pruning.  The  less  pruning  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  do,  the  better  the  trees  will  be. 
Aside  from  training  the  tree  to  suit  indi¬ 
vidual  fancies  and  removing  broken  or 
objectionable  limbs,  little  should  be  done 
so  far  as  pruning  is  concerned. 

2.  Euonymus  is  frequently  propagated 

from  seeds  sown  in  the  Spring  after  strat¬ 
ification  over  Winter.  If  some  particu¬ 
lar  variety  is  desired,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  propagation  from 
layers  or  cuttings  or  to  graft  the  desired 
form.  If  you  do  not  have  a  glass  house 
or  a  frost-proof  frame  you  will  have 
trouble  in  trying  to  propagate  from  cut¬ 
tings  or  by  grafting.  We  would  suggest 
that  you  try  layering;  that  is,  burying  a 
shoot  several  inches,  leaving  the  end  out 
of  ground  and  wounding  it  at  some  spot 
under  ground  so  as  to  induce  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  roots.  W  B-  T. 


Rust  on  Hollyhocks 

What  can  I  do  to  prevent  the  rust  or 
blight  from  destroying  my  hollyhocks?  I 
am  sending  an  affected  leaf.  This  rust 
attacks  the  leaves  of  the  hollyhock  plants 
after  they  have  attained  a  growth  of  one 
to  two  feet.  Little  yellowish  or  reddish 
spores  appear  on  the  leaves  and  they  soon 
droop  and  die.  Is  there  any  kind  of  spray 
mixture  that  would  kill  or  control  this 
rust?  w-  L-  H- 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  trouble  shown  on  the  specimen 
leaf  wos  hollyhock  rust,  a  widespread 
disease  which  came  originally  from  Chili 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  It  was 
first  introduced  on  infected  seed.  The 
yellow  or  brown  sori  are  like  tiny  warts 
on  leaf  or  stem.  In  mild  cases'  the 
leaves  may  remain  green,  and  the  plant 
may  bloom,  but  badly  rusted  leaves,  or 
even  the  whole  plant,  may  wither  and 
die  as  though  blighted.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  sponge  the  diseased  parts  with 
permanganate  of  potash,  two  tablespoons 
of  the  saturated  solution  diluted  with  one 
quart  of  water.  Withered  leaves  and 
remnants  of  the  plants  in  Fall  should  be 
burned.  There  are  several  forms  of  leaf 
spot  which  also  attack  hollyhocks,  for 
which  Bordeaux  mixture  and  ammoniacal 
carbonate  of  copper  sprays  are  desirable 
and  efficacious. 


The  Delicious  Health-giving  Spinach 

Spinach  Loaf. — Cook  four  quarts  of 
epinach  with  very  little  water.  Combine 
one  cup  of  bread  crumbs  (or  1%  cups 
thick  white  sauce),  one  well-beaten  egg, 
one-half  cup  grated  cheese  (or  cottage 
cheese),  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  one 


teaspoon  salt  and  pepper,  if  desired.  Pour 
into  a  greased  baking  dish  and  bake  25 
minutes.  Serve  with  a  slightly  thickened 
tomato  sauce  or  creamed  celery  sauce.  I 

Spinach  Hash. — Mix  one  cup  of  cooked 
spinach  with  one  cup  each  of  dry  bread | 
crumbs  and  cooked  potatoes  or  rice,  add-j 
ing  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  a  little 
minced  onion  (or  onion  juice).  Melt 
two  tablespoons  of  fat  in  a  hot  frying) 
pan.  Spread  in  the  mixture  and  cook 
slowly  till  a  brown  crust  is  formed  under¬ 
neath.  Fold  like  an  omelet  before  serv¬ 
ing. 

Spinach  Croquettes.  —  1.  Rinse  and 
cook  spinach  without  more  water.  Chop 
finely.  To  each  quart  of  spinach  add 
one  well-beaten  egg,  salt  and  a  little 
paprika  (or  nutmeg).  Form  into  flat 
cakes,  roll  in  fine  crumbs  and  brown 
quickly  in  a  frying  pan  or  cook  in  a 
greased  pan  in  the  oven.  Lay  the  cakes 
on  a  hot  platter  and  serve  with  a  cheese 
sauce,  with  a  creamed  celery  sauce,  or 
with  an  onion  sauce  (made  by  adding  one 
cup  of  cooked  chopped  onion  to  one  cup 
of  white  sauce). 

2.  To  each  quart  of  finely  cooked  chop¬ 
ped  spinach,  prepared  as  above,  add  four 
tablespoons  of  grated  cheese.  Roll  the 
cakes  in  crumbs,  in  egg  diluted  with  two 
tablespoons  of  water,  and  again  in 
crumbs.  Fry  or  bake.  Lay  on  a  hot 
platter  and  surround  with  a  creamy  or 
white  sauce.  Garnish  with  the  yolk  of 
hard-boiled  egg.  This  is  hearty  enough 
to  take  the  place  of  a  meat  dish. 

Spinach  and  Celery.- — Slice  the  coarse 
outer  stalks  of  celery.  The  celery  leaves, 
carefully  sorted,  washed  and  run  through 
the  food  chopper  may  also  be  added.  Boil 
till  tender.  Add  cooked  spinach  and 
serve  with  a  creamy  white  sauce. 

Spinach  With  Mock  Hollandaise 
Sauce. — To  two  cups  of  cooked  spinach 
add  mock  Hollandaise  sauce  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Make  a  thick  white  sauce  by 
blending  two  tablespoons  of  butter,  two 
tablespoons  of  flour  and  one  cup  of  milk, 
and  stirring  till  thick.  Salt  slightly.  Or 
make  a  sauce  by  olending  slowly  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  of  flour  with  one  cup  of  cream 
and  one-lialf  teaspoon  salt.  Have  ready 
two  beaten  egg  yolks,  one  tablespoon 
lemon  juice  and  two  level  tablespoons 
more  of  butter.  Pour  the  prepared  white 
sauce  on  the  beaten  egg  yolks,  add  but¬ 
ter  and  salt  to  taste.  Allow  to  heat 
slightly,  but  not  to  boil,  add  the  lemon 
juice,  pour  over  the  spinach  and  serve. 
One  teaspoon  of  onion  juice  may  be 
added  to  this  sauce. 

Martha’s  Spinach. — Wash  three  quarts 
of  spinach  and  cook  without  more  water 
for  10  minutes.  Chop  finely.  Cut  three 
slices  of  bread  in  %- in.  squares,  pouring 
over  them  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice  or 
tart  vinegar.  Put  one  tablespoon  of  but¬ 
ter  or  oil  in  a  skillet  and  fry  them  until 
a  golden  brown.  Add  them  to  the  cooked 
spinach,  and  also  one  tablespoon  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  teaspoon  of  sugar  (or  to  suit 
the  taste),  salt,  and  four  (or  more)  ta¬ 
blespoons  of  good  cream.  Add  a  little 
grated  nutmeg  if  you  like.  Mix  and  cook 
10  minutes,  stirring  lightly  once  in  a 
while.  Dish  and  serve. 

Scalloped  Macaroni  and  Spinach.  — 
Wash  spinach  and  cook  slowly,  without 
water  till  tender.  Chop  finely.  Boil  one- 
third  package  of  macaroni  in  salted  wa¬ 
ter  till  tender.  Turn  into  a  colander 
and  -  rinse  with  cold  water.  Drain  and 
cut  into  2-in.  lengths.  Heat  one-half  cup 
of  seasoned  brown  sauce  or  white  sauce. 
Mix  with  the  spinach.  In  a  buttered 
baking  dish  put  alternate  layers  of  maca¬ 
roni,  spinach  and  grated  cheese  (and  if 
you  have  them,  two  chopped  hard-boiled 
eggs)  until  the  dish  is  full.  Have  the 
grated  cheese  on  top  and  dot  with  bits 
of  butter.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  till 
browned. 

Spinach  Scallop. — Rinse  and  cook  in 
very  little  water,  one-half  peck  of  spin¬ 
ach.  Drain,  saving  the  liquor  and  chop 
spinach  fine.  Add  to  it  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  grated  onion,  one  tablespoon 
grated  cheese,  one  teaspoon  salt  and  a 
few  grains  each  of  pepper,  paprika  and 
allspice.  Make  a  sauce  by  blending  iy2 
tablespoons  of  butter,  two  tablespoons 
flour  and  one-half  cup  of  milk,  stirring 
till  it  boils.  Mix  the  sauce  and  the  spin 
ach  and  pour  into  a  greased  baking  dish. 
Cover  with  buttered  crumbs  of  whole 
wheat  bread  or  shredded  wheat,  and  dot 
with  butter. 

Spinach  Salad. — 'Wash  and  drain  fresh 
tender  spinach  leaves.  Heap  the  leaves 
on  salad  plates  and  serve  with  mayon¬ 
naise.  Or  serve  with  the  following  sour 
cream  dressing :  To  one-half  cup  thick 
sour  cream  add  iy2  teaspoons  of  brown 
sugar  or  honey,  and  lemon  juice  (or 
tart  vinegar)  to  taste.  Beat  well  and 
serve  on  salad. 

French  Style  Spinach. — Wash  one 
peck  of  spinach.  Cook  «lowly  about  20 
minutes  in  little  water.  Rub  through  a 
colander  or  chop  fine.  Prepare  a  sauce 
by  heating  two  tablespoons  of  butter, 
two  tablespoons  of  flour  and  one-half  cup 
chicken  stock.  ‘Season  with  one-half 
teaspoon  sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind  and 
one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper  if  desired. 
Simmer  sauce  and  spinach  together  and 
serve.  davida  u.  smith. 


THE  LONG-LIFE  BATTERY  FOR  YOUR  CAR 


Only  a  question 

of  TIME 

and  time  is  money 

The  difference  between  a  good  battery  and  a 
better  battery  is  a  matter  of  time . 

Almost  any  battery  will  start  and  light  your 
car  for  a  while.  The  proof  of  merit  lies  in  the 
duration  of  this  service.  Thousands  of  drivers 
will  testify  to  the  long  life  of  Exide  Batteries, 
and  not  just  long  life  but  continuous  service, 
with  amazingly  little  interruption  and  expense 
through  repairs. 

It  is  this  rugged  tenacity  of  the  Exide  that 
makes  it  such  an  economy.  At  the  present  low 
prices  the  saving  with  an  Exide  by  the  month 
and  by  the  year  of  service  deserves  your  serious 
consideration. 


EXIDE  PRICES  for  automo¬ 
bile  batteries  are  from  $17.65 
up,  according  to  size  and  geo¬ 
graphical  location.  There  is 
an  Exide  for  every  car — and 
for  your  radio. 


FARM  POWER  AND 
LIGHT.  A  great  majority  of 
all  farm  power  and  light  plants 
have  Exide  Batteries.  Make 
sure  that  yours  is  a  long-life 
Exide. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO„  Philadelphia 

la  Canada,  Exide  Batteries  of  Canada.  Limited,  133-157  Dufferin  St„  Toronto 


Exi&e 

BATTERIES 
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All  Sorts 


Some  Notes  on  Seeds  and  Seasons 

With  us  in  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  sea¬ 
son  has  been  unusually  backward,  es¬ 
pecially  the  month  of  May,  so  that  both 
garden  and  field  work  has  been  greatly 
retarded.  I  have  noticed  some,  to  me, 
ratlxer  unusual  performances  in  regard 
to  vitality  in  seeds  planted  this  Soring. 
Onion  seed  was  so  long  germinating 
that  a  crop  appeared  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion'  still  at  the  present  writing  I 
never  had  them  looking  more  promising. 
One'row  of  Golden  Wax  beans  was  plant¬ 
ed  May  2,  entirely  too  early  to  plant 
beans  unless  the  weather  was  unusually 
favorable,  and  I  always  take  a  chance 
on  at  least  One  row.  These  beans  were 
in  the  ground  until  the  last  of  May.  As 
all  well-bred  and  well-behaved  beans 
•should  be  found  rotted  under  the  sea¬ 
son’s  conditions,  I  supposed  this  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  them.  The  row  was  well  worked 
over  with  the  little  cultivator  and  an¬ 
other  row  planted  on  June  2  beside  the 
first,  and  the  earth  turned  back  to  cover 
it,  .and  rolled  down.  After  all  this 
tiipe  and  after  such  treatment  those  first 
beans,  after  being  in  the  ground  so 
long,  came  up  and  are  growing  very 
fast,  and  will  give  us  early  beans.  The 
later  planting  are  also  up  and  doing 
business.  Last  season  some  early- 
planted  corn  passed  through  the  same 
experience,  and  still  gave  us  our  earliest, 
corn. 

One  of  my  neighbors  once  planted  a 
field  to  beans ;  the  soil  was  a  strong 
loam,  inclined  to  a  clayey  nature.  These 
beans  were  so  long  showing  that  he  be¬ 
came  discouraged,  worked  the  ground 
oyer,  and  planted  again,  but  did  not  get 
tfie  rows  in  the  same  place  with  those 
first  planted.  Most  of  the  first  plant¬ 
ing  came  after  this,  but  the  plants  were 
not  in  the  same  row,  and  this  bothered 
ip  cultivating.  I  believe  that  in  both 
gjirden  and  field  work,  there  are  times 
and  conditions  where  some  such  heroic 
treatment  would  save  the  crop.  Still 
it  '  requires  some  nerve  to  operate  in 
•such  cases.  As  the  bean  plant  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  well  above  ground  in  five 
days  after  the  seed  is  planted,  it  is 
rather  out  of  the  usual  for  them  to 
stow  good  healthy  growth  after  24  days 
of  seclusion.  The  one  redeeming  fea¬ 
ture  in  planting  and  growing  garden  and 
field  crops  is  that  there  are  so  many 
interesting  things  arising  continually, 
and  so  different  from  the  case  in  any 
other  line  of  business.  We  must  credit 
this  up  not  to  cash,  but  as  educational, 
and  one  can  get  a  fairly  good  education 
by  the  time  he  is  70  if  he  is  so  in¬ 
clined.  H.  E.  COX. 

:  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fertilizer  to  Hasten  Maturity 

Will  commercial  fertilizer,  put  around 
my  tomato  plants  after  they  have  been 
set  in  the  field  help  to  mature  the  crop 
earlier,  or  tend  to  increase  the  yield? 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  J.  o.  H. 

It  would  depend  on  what  the  ferti¬ 
liser  is  made  of.  If  very  high  in  nitro¬ 
gen  the  effect  would  be  to  prolong 
growth  and  delay  ripening.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  sometimes  used  alone  for  that 
purpose.  Phosphorus  and  potash  tend 
to  hasten  maturity  by  stimulating  seed 
formation.  A  fertilizer  low  in  nitrogen 
but  high  in  phosphorus  would  act  to 
hasten  maturity  and  make  the  crop 
earlier. 


Culling  Out  the  Apple  Drones 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  read  on 
page  86G  that  there  is  another  grower  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  who  has  the  “courage 
of  his  convictions”  and  “practices  what 
he  preaches.”  I  have  been  doing  this  for 
some  time,  though  I  have  been  called  a 
“crank”  and  worse  for  so  doing.  And  let 
me  say  that  while  I  have  a  large  acreage, 
I  have  not  so  many  trees,  for  I  want 
plenty  of  daylight,  or  rather  sunlight,  be¬ 
tween  them.  In  fact,  three  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  have  as  many  McIntosh  trees  a©  I 
have  of  all  varieties  together,  and  another 
grower,  not  far  away,  has  just  10  times 
as  many.  And  the  result  of  this  will  be 
that  a  lot  of  "bum”  McIntosh  apples  will 


go  into  market  and  ruin  it  for  all  of  us. 
For  no  one  can  take  care  of  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  McIntosh,  and  even  an  over-ripe 
McIntosh  is  a  “bum”  apple. 

I  cut  down  a  large  number  of  Opales¬ 
cent  trees  just  in  full  bearing,  because  I 
found  them  to  be  a  low  quality  apple  and 
injurious  to  the  trade.  And  I  cut  down 
a  lot  of  Maiden  Blush  and  York  Imperial 
for  the  same  reason. 

I  also  cut  down  a  large  number  of 
Wealthy  trees,  because  the  market  was 
glutted  with  that  variety,  and  for  the 
same  reason  I  grafted  this  year  a  block  of 
50  Duchess  to  early  and  late  McIntosh 
and  Cortland  apples.  At  the  end  of  this 
season  I  expect  to  cut  down  100  20-year- 
old  Rome  Beauty  trees.  *  I  had  kept  this 
low  variety  on  for  sale  in  the  late  season, 
when  everything  else  was  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  But  on  account  of  storage  I  found 
it  was  coming  into  competition  with  the 
Baldwin  and  Greening,  so  down 


in  this  matter,  for  I  am  not !  I  find  it 
practical,  profitable  and  so  much  more 
satisfactory  every  way  to  everybody.  It 
simply  works  out  this  way  :  I  devote  to 
one  high-grade  tree  the  care  that  was  for¬ 
merly  given  to  two,  and  I  directly  derive 
great  benefit  by  the  change,  and  you  do 
indirectly,  for  I’ve  changed  from  a  bear 
to  a  bull  in  the  apple  market. 

Two  years  ago  a  buyer  gave  me  more 
for  100  barrels  of  Newtowns  than  he  gave 
a  neighbor  for  2,000.  My  man  and  his 
wife  picked  and  put  mine  up  in  a  little 
over  a  week,  while  my  neighbor  worked 
with  a  gang  a  good  part  of  the  season  to 
harvest  his.  And  later  in  the  year  the 
buyer  wrote  me  to  say  that  he  had  never 
handled  any  apples  which  had  given  such 
universal  satisfaction. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  of  ap¬ 
ples  is  so  great  now,  and  in  an  average 
year  the  crop  is  so  large,  and  with  the 
European  outlet  almost  negligible,  there 
is  great  chance  for  the  grower  to  lose  in 
one  season  what  it  has  taken  him  several 
to  make.  And  if  the  blue  sky  is  to  be  the 
limit  for  planting,  I  can  see  no  hope  for 
any  improvement  in  the  market,  and  at 
present  that  is  a  toss-up  between  profit 
and  loss.  harvey  losee. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sanitary  Toilet 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  build  an  out¬ 
door  sanitary  closet  where  no  flies  could 
get  to  it?  We  have  tuberculosis  in  our 
family  and  do  not  like  the  idea  of  flies 


going  from  the  closet  to  the  house,  etc. 

Wooster,  O.  R. 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.  has  published  several 
pamphlets  illustrating  and  describing 
sanitary  privies  for  rural  homes,  and 
these  will  be  sent  you  upon  application 
to  the  address  as  above.  Like  many 
other  Government  efforts,  most  of  these 
appear  more  strenuous  than  practical, 
but  you  may  get  suggestions  that  are 
worth  while  and  incorporate  the  useful 
ideas  in  a  plan  of  your  own.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  making  a  privy  vault  fly- 
tight  ;  simply  make  it  fly-tight.  Seat 
covers  should  be  permanently  hinged  and 
well  fitted ;  closet  doors  should  be 
properly  fitted  and  hung,  and  window 
openings  should  be  protected  by  fly 
screens.  That  is  all  that  there  is  to  it. 
Open,  insanitary  closet©  are  not  open 
and  a  source  of  danger  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  making  them  safe,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  considered  of  so  little  im¬ 
portance  that  any  cheaply-built  structure 
is  made  to  do.  Flies  are  admitted  to 
kitchens  and  dining-rooms,  not  because 
they  cannot  be  shut  out,  but  because,  in 
too  many  families,  they  are  considered, 
like  violets  and  roses,  a  part  of  the  glad¬ 
some  Summer  season.  If  some  respon¬ 
sible  member  of  the  family  could  see  the 
fly  that  has  drowned  itself  in  baby’s  milk 
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filth  of  the  family  privy,  gathering  in  the 
ooze  between  its  toes  any  typhoid,  or 
other,  disease  germs  that  might  be  there, 
there  would  be  a  prompt  visit  to  the  hard¬ 
ware  store  for  some  fly-screening  ma¬ 
terial  and  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  mak¬ 
ing  fly-proof  the  family  toilet  out  in  the 
backyard. 

If  wire  screen©  cannot  be  afforded, 
mosquito  netting  is  very  cheap  and  will 
last  at  least  one  season,  tacked  over  the 
outside  of  window  frames.  If  the  closed 
end  of  a  flour  sack  is  wound,  for  three  or 
four  inches  of  its  length,  about  the  end 
of  a  piece  of  old  broom  handle  and  the 
free  portion  of  the  sack  is  then  cut  into 
strips,  an  excellent  fly  chaser  is  made, 
with  which  the  children  can  clear  the 
dining-room  of  flies  before  dinner,  and 
usually  without  knocking  the  clock  off 
the  mantelpiece.  That  is  better  than  to 
have  them  swarming  over  the  table  as  the 
family  is  eating,  but  far  inferior  to  keep¬ 
ing  them  out  of  the  house  entirely  and  to 
preventing  their  breeding  in  countless 
numbers  by  keeping  the  manure  piles  of 
the  horse  barn  cleaned  up  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer. 

Flies  are  wholly  an  unnecessary  nuis¬ 
ance  ;  we  put  up  with  them  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  have  become  used  to  them,  as 
Job  did  to  boils.  I  have  eaten  at  a  well- 
to-do  family  table  where  I  hesitated  to 
lay  down  my  fork,  for  fear  of  killing  a 
score  or  two  of  more  or  less  innocent 
creatures,  while  the  rest  of  the  family 
did  nothing  more  than  to  gently  wave  a 
hand  over  the  plate  if  the  flies  gathered 
in  such  number  as  to  obscure  view  of  the 
food.  The  well-built  kitchen  and  dining¬ 
room  could  easily  have  been  screened, 
and  the  family  could  afford  to  go  to  the 
expense,  but  it  never  entertained  the 
idea  that  flies  could  carry  disease,  so 
easily,  too,  that  the  house-fly  has  been 
named  the  typhoid  fly,  or  that  they  could 
inspire  disgust  when  wandering  over  the 
butter  plate  or  buzzing  in  the  sugar 


Don’t  think  I  am  a  Don  Quixote  person 
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pie  previously  disporting  itself  in  the 


AVe  have  all  heard  of  pigs  in  clover.  This  pig  seems  to  have  had  about  all  the  clover 
he  wants— or  perhaps  he  is  suspicious  of  the  boy— from  past  experience.  We  are  told 
to  beware  of  the  Greeks  (or  mischievous  boys)  when  they  come  with  gifts,  and  this 
pork  maker  doesn’t  intend  to  spill  the  beans  of  his  comfort.  But  every  pig  should 
have  a  chance  to  get  out  at  grass  and  clover,  especially  during  his  youth.  That  will 
give  him  bone  and  frame,  which  will  fill  out  with  fat  later. 


bowl.  No,  what  we  need  i©  not  better 
method  of  getting  rid  of  flies ;  it  is  a 
little  more  commendable  finickiness  in 
our  habits.  m.  b.  d. 


Rights  Under  Joint  Deeds 

Will  you  tell  me  the  meaning,  when 
buyers,  in  New  York  State,  take  deed  as 
follows : 

■  1.  As  joint  tenants  or  joint  owners. 

2.  As  tenants  (or  owners)  by  the  en¬ 
tirety. 

3.  As  tenants  (or  owners)  in  common. 

A  brother  and  sister,  or  a  man  and 

wife,  taking  a  deed  in  either  of  above 
words,  on  death  of  one  to  whom  does  the 
property  go?  In  either  case,  can  one  sell 
their  half  interest  to  another  person,  or 
must  both  join  in  deed  in  selling? 

New  Jersey.  a.  b.  b. 

Joint  tenancy  occurs  between  persons 
other  than  husband  and  wife,  and  the  sur¬ 
vivor  takes  all  the  property.  Tenancy  by 
the  entirety  occurs  between  husband  and 
wife  only ;  the  survivor  takes  all.  Ten¬ 
ants  in  common,  each  holds  an  undivided 
share  in  the  property  in  question,  and  at 
their  death  their  share  goes  to  their 
heirs.  In  the  case  of  joint  tenants  either 
tenant  may  dispose  of  his  share  by  deed 
or  otherwise.  n.  t. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Three  officers  and  45 
men  of  the  battleship  Mississippi  were 
killed  June  12  on  the  San  Clemente  fleet 
drill  grounds  off  San  Diego,  Cal.,  when  a 
shell  in  one  of  the  14-in.  guns  of  the 
ship’©  No.  2  turret  exploded  prematurely. 
The  switch  was  thrown  to  ignite  the  shell 
before  the  breech  was  locked,  and  instant¬ 
ly  the  turret  was  littered  with  dead  and 
dying.  The  mistake  caused  the  terrific 
charge  to  come  through  the  breech  of  the 
gun  instead  of  out  through  the  muzzle. 
Threats  to  blow  up  the  morgue  containing 
the  bodies  of  the  victims,  said  by  police 
to  have  been  uttered  by  radicals,  whose 
hall  was  raided  and  wrecked  by  sailors  at 
San  Pedro,  Cal.,  June  14,  caused  a  strong 
armed  guard  of  civilian  and  naval  police 
to  be  thrown  about  the  morgue  June  15. 
The  guard  was  placed  a©  the  result  of 
information  said  to  have  been  given  to 
Police  Lieut.  Ilollowell  to  the  effect  that 
members  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
AA'orld  planned  to  dynamite  the  morgue 
in  retaliation  for  the  attack  on  their  meet¬ 
ing  place. 

William  AV.  Barr  was  electrocuted  at 
Uxbridge,  Mass.,  June  15,  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  climb  a  fence  charged  with  cur¬ 
rent  from  a  high-tension  wire  carrying 
13,000  volts.  He  was  on  his  way  to  aid  in 
extinguishing  a  forest  fire. 

A  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
mail  train  from  Chicago,  en  route  to  St. 
Paul,  was  held  up  and  robbed  June  12  at 
Rondout,  Ill.,  32  miles  north  of  Chicago, 
by  bandits  riding  in  four  automobiles. 
The  robbers  took  40  pouches  of  registered 
mail  containing  bond©  and  currency.  Local 
bank  officials  estimate  the  loss  at  $1,000,- 
000.  The  bandits  used  chlorine  gas  to 
subdue  the  mail  clerks.  One  wounded 
bandit  and  several  suspects  have  been  ar¬ 
rested. 

A  storm  which  swept  all  South  Dakota 
June  14,  assuming  tornadic  proportions  in 
a  score  of  localities,  took  a  toll  of  at  lea©t 
five  lives,  and  caused  great  property  loss. 
Great  injury  was  done  to  growing  crops. 
Excessive  property  damage  was  done  in 
Wessington  Springs  and  over  the  country¬ 
side  for  a  radius  of  20  miles.  Estimates 
of  damage  range  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,- 
000. 

June  10  Treasury  agents  in  New  York 
©eized  illicit  narcotic  drugs  smuggled  in 
from  Germany  on  the  President  Roosevelt 
of  the  United1  States  Lines,  the  consign¬ 
ment  being  valued  at  over  $1,000,000.  The 
drugs  were  concealed  in  cases  of  scrub¬ 
bing  brushes,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
trans-shipped  to  the  West  Indies. 

To  blow  out  a  big  tree  stump  Arthur 
Rouss  of  AVhite  Lake,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y., 
June  13.  got  a  stick  of  dynamite,  with  the 
use  of  which  he  was  not  familiar.  It  ex¬ 
ploded  in  his  hand,  destroying  one  eye, 
severely  injuring  the  other  and  cut  his 
hands,  arms  and  legs.  He  is  in  serious 
condition. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  25-26 — Field  days,  Federation  of 
Horticultural  Societies  and  Floral  Clubs, 
New  York  State  Agricultural  College, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  14-15 — New  York  State  A>go- 
table  Growers’  Association,  first  Summer 
meeting,  Mineola,  L.  I.  Secretary,  T.  H. 
Townsend. 

Sept.  22-28 — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  la. 

Sept.  27-Oc-t.  4 — National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  1-8 — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland.  Ore. 


Teacher  :  “Tommy,  give  me  three 
proofs  that  the  world  is  round.”  Tommy  : 
“Well,  you  say  so,  pa  says  so  and  ma  says 
so.” — London  Answers. 


Wife:  “D’ye  know  you’re  growing 

quite  handsome,  John?”  Husband:  “Yes, 
Mary ;  it’s  a  way  I  have  when  it  gets 
anywhere  near  your  birthday.” — Tit-Bit©. 
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Nature  Notes 


Care  of  Turtle  Doves 

Would  you  give  me  some  information 
about  turtle  doves?  Is  it  all  right  to  feed 
them  crackers?  In  the  Summer  is  it  all 
light  to  give  them  a  little  grass?  Let  me 
know  of  any  other  kinds  of  food  suitable 
for  such  birds.  In  the  Winter,  about 
what  temperature  should  the  room  be? 
What  dimensions  of  cage  in  the  Summer, 
to  be  placed  out  of  doors.  G.  A.  L. 

Warren,  Pa. 

Turtle  doves  should  have  about  the 
same  feed  as  ordinary  domestic  pigeons. 
I  am  told  they  will  not  eat  meat.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  have  some  peas  if  they  will  eat 
them.  A  little  grass  is  all  right,  but  they 
will  not  eat  much  of  it.  It  is  reported 
that  one  group  of  these  birds  in  Chicago 
prefer  rolled  oats.  Most  feed  stores  carry 
a  special  grain  mixture  for  pigeons,  which 
is  all  right  for  feeding  turtle  doves. 
Crackers  would  be  all  right  for  feeding, 
but  should  have  some  other  foods  added. 
A  little  chopped  lettuce  or  cabbage  might 
be  useful  as  an  appetizer. 

These  little  doves  will  almost  stand  the 
climate  of  Chicago  out  of  doors  the  year 
around.  I  am  told  of  one  man  who  kept 
his  birds  outside  for  several  years,  but 
they  were  all  killed  by  the  unusually  se¬ 
vere  Winter  just  passed.  A  cage  4  ft. 
square  and  G  ft.  high,  partly  protected 
so  that  they  can  have  shelter  from  the 
worst  storms,  is  all  that  is  needed.  Young 
turtle  doves  can  be  left  with  the  old 
ones  until  the  next  setting  of  eegs 
hatches.  By  that  time  they  will  have 
learned  to  eat  and  the  old  ones  will  drive 
them  away.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Taking  Care  of  Goldfish 

Could  you  give  me  any  advice  on  the 
care  and  food  of  goldfish?  I  had  four 
small  ones  given  me  in  February  and 
since  that  time  they  have  all  died  except 
one.  They  seemed  all  right  at  night  and 
in  the  morning  they  would  be  dead.  Some¬ 
one  told  me  to  change  the  water  every 
other  day,  which  I  did,  and  I  gave  them 
fish  food  that  I  bought  in  the  drugstore. 
They  were  in  a  two-gallon  fish  globe.  Do 
you  think  the  globe  was  too  small? 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.  mrs.  e.  w. 

It  is  very  hard  to  tell  what  causes 
goldfish  to  die.  They  are  in  general 
highly  artificial  breeds  and  subject  to  as 
many  troubles  as  any  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  In  the  present  case,  it  is  evident 
that  the  fish  were  too  crowded.  The  gen¬ 
eral  rule  of  good  aquarists  is  one  gallon 
of  water  per  inch  of  fish.  That  would 
allow  one  fish  two  inches  long  for  an 
aquarium  holding  two  gallons  of  water. 
In  the  ordinary  globe  aquarium  holding 
two  gallons  when  filled  up  to  the  neck 
there  is  not  enough  water  surface  in 
contact  with  the  air,  and  the  amount  of 
fish  to  be  allowed  should  be  reduced  to 
correspond. 

In  the  present  case  the  globe  might  be 
enough  for  one  small  fish  if  filled  only 
a  little  more  than  half  full  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  changed  frequently.  If  the  fish  com¬ 
monly  swim  at  the  top  of  the  water  it 
is  usually  an  indication  that  the  aquar¬ 
ium  is  too  small.  Wild  fish  or  fish  re¬ 
cently  taken  from  an  aquarium  where 
they  had  running  water  will  sometimes 
swim  at  the  surface  until  they  become 
accustomed  to  the  changed  conditions. 

Frequent  changing  of  the  water  in  an 
aquarium  is  a  general  cause  of  trouble. 
If  the  vessel  is  large  enough  and  proper¬ 
ly  supplied  with  plants  and  sunlight  it 
will  not  need  to  have  the  water  changed 
oftener  than  once  a  year.  Where  the 
aquarium  is  so  small  that  the  water  must 
be  changed  often  it  is  well  to  have  an¬ 
other  jar  holding  enough  water  for  the 
change.  Leave  the  water  in  the  jar  for 
several  hours  until  it  has  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  that  in  the  aquarium.  Sud¬ 
den  changes  of  temperature  are  very  bad 
for  any  fish.  Goldfish  stand  them  better 
than  some  other  kinds. 

If  the  fish  seemed  all  right  through 
the  day  and  did  not  show  ’distress  by  com¬ 
ing  to  the  surface  or  by  lowering  the 
dorsal  (back)  fin,  it  is  possible  that  they 
were  killed  by  coal  gas.  In  many  houses 
heated  by  furnace  there  is  more  or  less 
of  an  escape  of  gas  at  night.  This  gas 
is  readily  dissolved  in  water  and  is  very 
injurious  to  fish. 

In  this  case  I  should  try  the  effect  of 


putting  about  an  inch  of  coarse  clean 
sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  globe,  planting 
tape  grass,  foxtail  or  anacharis  and  fill¬ 
ing  the  globe  not  more  than  two-thirds 
full  of  water.  Tape  grass  or  wild  celery 
and  water  foxtail  grow  in  streams  and 
ponds  near  you.  Anacharis  and  other 
water  plants  can  be  purchased  from  any 
dealer  in  aquarium  supplies. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


A  Tame  Woodchuck 

The  picture  shows  a  woodchuck  and 
Mr.  Hoffman,  the  man  he  boards  with. 
They  call  him  Jimmy  Chuck.  He  has 
been  with  Mr.  Hoffman  two  years.  The 
first  year  he  had  the  habits  of  the  ground 
hog,  but  last  year  he  did  not  go  to  .sleep 
in  the  Winter  time.  He  is  very  tame  and 
likes  to  sleep  under  the  kitchen  stove. 
Mr.  Hoffman  has  two  dogs  and  cats  and 
a  gray  squirrel.  When  Jimmy  wants  to 


get  under  the  stove,  and  the  cats  and  dogs 
are  there  he  will  bite  the  cat’s  tail,  and 
when  she  gets  out,  he  will  crawl  under 
with  the  dogs.  His  chief  food  is  bread 
and  milk  and  that  he  will  eat  with  the 
cats  out  of  the  same  dish.  He  is  very 
fond  of  lemon  pie  and  chicken.  He  will 
not  eat  any  fruit  or  green  food.  When 
he  gets  hungry  he  will  pull  on  Mrs.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  dress.  Mr.  Hoffman  lives  in  Hun¬ 
terdon  County,  N.  J. 


An  Owl  Decoy  for  Hawks 

The  New  York  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  gives  a  report  of  hunting  hawks 
with  a  stuffed  owl  for  a  decoy.  It  is 
said  that  this  works  very  well.  The 
great  horned  owl  is  best  for  the  purpose. 
A  stuffed  specimen  of  this  owl  is  put  at 
the  top  of  a  long  pole  and  set  up  against 
a  dead  tree,  usually  on  a  hill  where 
hawks  are  known  to  congregate.  The 
hunter  hides  behind  a  tree  or  rock  and 
waits  for  the  hawks  to  come.  It  seems 
that  the  hawks  have  some  reason  to  show 
great  anger  against  the  owl,  and  they 
will  come  and  attack  the  stuffed  bird 
with  great  energy.  Their  anger  is  so 
great  that  they  seem  to  forget  their  usual 
caution,  and  put  themselves  in  a  position 
where  they  can  be  easily  shot.  An  owl 
put  up  in  such  a  place  will  decoy  almost 
any  hawk  remaining  in  that  locality. 
The  month  of  April  or  early  May  is  the 
best  time  for  practising  this  form  of 
hunting.  It  is  said  that  the  crows  will 
also  come  and  attack  the  owl.  although 
they  ai-e  more  cautious  than  the  hawks, 
and  spend  more  time  in  investigating. 
The  hawks,  however,  have  such  a  hatred 
for  the  owl  that  they  become  quite  fear¬ 
less  and  expose  themselves  recklessly. 
Colonel  Worth  Robinson  of  West  Point 
seems  to  have  originated  this  plan  of  us¬ 
ing  stuffed  owls  as  decoys.  He  is  said 
to  have  had  57  hawks  attack  the  decoy 
in  one  morning,  so  that  he  killed  27  of 
them. 


Birds  and  Suet 

I  was  interested  in  the  bird  letter  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  pages  662,  745,  and  I 
thought  I  would  write  about  what  I  have 
observed  here.  I  live  in  a  Massachusetts 
country  town,  perhaps  100  yards  from  a 
railroad.  There  is  a  small  apple  orchard 
back  of  the  house,  and  a  row  of  lilacs 
planted  on  the  north  side  of  the  house.  I 
have  seen  in  the  trees  orioles,  robins, 
Summer  warblers,  blue  jays,  blackbirds 
and  many  of  the  brown  birds.  In  the 
Winter  I  tie  pieces  of  suet  to  the  lilacs, 


and  I  have  enjoyed  seeing  the  blue  jays 
eat  it.  Last  Winter,  however,  the  suet 
hung  there  untouched  until  the  bushes 
had  leaved.  Then  one  day  I  noticed  a 
pair  of  catbirds  picking  at  the  suet.  I 
hunted  in  the  pantry  for  an  old  tea 
strainer  (the  dangling  kind),  filled  it 
with  mutton  fat  and  suspended  it  to  the 
branch  of  the  lilacs.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  one  catbird  found  the  fat.  I  was 
amused  to  see  him  dip  in  with  his  long 
beak  and  eat  the  fat,  and  then  wipe  his 
bill  upon  a  twig.  He  kept  that  up  until 
a  large  piece  which  he  picked  up  fell  out 
of  his  mouth  and  he  went  down  after  it. 
I  hope  they  will  stay  around.  There  is 
a  bird  house  hanging  from  an  apple 
branch,  but  I  have  not  seen  a  bird  near 
it.  s.  H. 

Foxboro.  Mass. 


Black  Mustard,  a  Troublesome  Weed 

I  am  sending  you  specimen  of  a  weed, 
which  I  think  is  very  injurious.  The 
farms  of  this  section,  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty,  do  not  lack  much  being  over-run  with 
it.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  it,  nor 
how  to  exterminate  it,  except  to  use  the 
scythe  before  it  is  ready  to  seed.  In  hay 
or  uncultivated  land  is  where  it  flourishes 
the  best.  My  neighbors  are  paying  no 
attention  to  it  whatever,  with  the  result 
that  they  are  without  sufficient  hay  for 
their  needs,  and  my  farm  between  them 
with  hay  in  abundance,  for  I  do  my  best 
to  keep  it  down.  c.  P. 

New  York. 

The  specimen  sent  was  black  mustard. 
Brassica  nigra,  an  annual  or  biennial 
propagated  by  seeds.  It  is  a  tall  branc- 
ing  plant  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  and 
is  often  confused  with  charlock  or  wild 
mustard,  but  the  seed  pods  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  Black  mustard  has  short,  smooth 
slim  pods,  while  those  of  charlock  are 
long,  knotted  and  wavy.  The  control 
methods  are  the  same  as  for  charlock. 
Hand  pull  or  cut  closely  when  flowers  are 
first  noticed.  In  grain  fields  seedlings 
■should  be  harrowed  out  with  a  light  har¬ 
row  or  weeder  when  the  grain  is  a  few 
inches  high.  Later,  but  before  the  grain 
begins  to  head,  the  mustard  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  by  spraying  with  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  or  sulphate  of  copper.  Iron 
sulphate  (copperas)  for  this  spray  is 
dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs. 
of  the  chemical  to  a  barrel  (52  gallons) 
of  water.  Copper  sulphate  or  blue  vit¬ 
riol  is  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  8  to  12 
lbs.  to  the  barrel,  using  50  to  75  gallons 
to  the  aci-e.  The  spray  should  be  used 
in  clear  weather,  when  the  chemical  is  not 
likely  to  be  washed  off  for  at  least  24 
hours.  This  spray  will  not  hurt  grass, 
but  will  destroy  the  mustard.  Late  Sum¬ 
mer  cultivating  of  stubble  fields  will  de¬ 
stroy  many  young  seedlings.  As  the  plant 
is  propagated  by  seeds,  early  cutting  of 
the  tops  will  destroy  it.  Black  mustard 
is  a  very  noxious  weed,  and  efforts  shouW 
be  made  to  destroy  it. 


Birds  and  Thistledown 

I  was  interested  in  the  note  on  page 
856  regarding  that  lawsuit  over  weed  seed¬ 
ing.  If  I  were  judge  and  had  the  power  I 
would  give  Mr.  Yeager  a  permit  to  go 
on  the  other  farm  and  destroy  the  weeds, 
but  it  doesn’t  appear  to  me  that  the 
other  farmer  should  be  compelled  to  kill 
the  weeds  purely  for  Mr.  Yeager’s  bene¬ 
fit. 

In  “Birds  of  New  England,”  by  E.  A. 
Samuels,  sixth  edition,  published  in  1875, 
on  page  288,  is  this  heading :  “Yellow 
bird ;  thistle  bird.”  The  nest  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  lined  with  soft  down  from  the 
thistle  and  sometimes  a  few  feathers. 
That  proves  that  birds  do  carry  thistle¬ 
down.  I  have  examined  hundreds  of 
nests  of  yellow  birds  at  Rochester.  N.  Y., 
and  never  saw  one  in  that  locality  that 
was  not  lined  with  thistledown. 

New  York.  james  pillow. 


Galls  on  Maple  Leaves;  Spraying 
Ornamentals 

1.  I  enclose  a  leaf  from  my  red  maple, 
curled,  as  a  sample  of  all  others.  Last 
Spring  the  same  thing  happened.  Nor¬ 
way  maples  are  not  affected  at  all.  The 
surface  of  the  street  each  Summer  is 
oiled.  Could  it  be  the  oil  that  affects 
the  roots?  2.  What  kind  of  spray  should 
I  use  on  my  Rhododendrons?  The  old 
wood  is  scrubby  and  last  year’s  wood  is 
covered  with  that  which  usually  attacks 
new  apple  wood  ;  the  same  on  my  snow¬ 
ball,  and  Rose  of  Sharon.  j.  c.  V. 

New  York. 

1.  Maple  trees  are  frequently  affected 
by  gall-forming  insects  and  mites  which 
are  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  foliage  of  affected  trees 
becomes  covered  with  tiny  knots  and 
puckerings  and  galls,  giving  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  some  dire  calamity.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  these  galls  are  seldom  of  se¬ 
rious  consequence,  and  they  may  come 
for  several  years  and  then  disappear  en¬ 
tirely.  We  doubt  that  the  oil  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  trouble.  Soft  maple« 
seem  more  often  attacked  than  hard 
maples. 

2.  Probably  your  ornamentals  are  trou¬ 
bled  with  some  scale  insect.  Spraying 
with  lime-sulphur,  1  :8,  when  the  plants 
are  dormant,  will  control  the  scale  eakily. 

H.  B.  T. 


SAVE  $1.50  to  $2.00 
PER  GALLON  ON 
YOUR  PAINT  ORDERS 


BUY  STANDCO  QUALITY  PROP¬ 
ERTY  PROTECTION  PAINTS  direct 
from  our  factory,  at  wholesale  prices 
which  are  approximately  50  percent 
lower  than  usual  store  prices.  We  sell 
direct  to  you  thereby  eliminating  all 
indirect,  non-productive  profits. 
STANDCO  QUALITY  PAINTS  are 
the  highest  quality,  heavy  bodied,  pure 
linseed  oil  paints,  conforming  strictly 
to  most  rigid  government  specifications. 
Manufactured  in  a  large  variety  of 
beautiful,  durable,  full  oil  gloss  colors, 
in  a  thoroughly  modern  factory  and 
sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded. 
Color  Card,  Price  List  and  other  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  will  be  mailed 
promptly  on  request.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Standard  Pigment  Company,  Inc. 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

STANDCO  QUALITY  PAINTS 
PROTECT  YOUR  PROPERTY 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you- 
want  of  good  duality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  iraDona  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  to  get  a 

Good  Sized,  Well  Equipped  Farm  Reasonably 

80  Acres,  with  fine  buildings,  nice  fruits  and  wood. 
*4,000;  only  $1,400  cash.  Areal  farm  home.  Writo 
for  free  catalog.  Matthews  Farm  Agency,  Inc., 
1007 Mia  Market  St  .Wilmington.  Delaware 


INDIGESTION 

It  diet  ETHICUS  LAB-.  1819  B’way,  N.  V.  City 


RftftT  recommended  by  U.  S.  Gov.  &  State  Fxp.  bta.) 

Full  Instructiona,  results  guaranteed  or  money 
DA1IT?II^  back.  Booklet  FREE.  Trent  10  trees  $1 . 
IlIlK  60  trees  $3.  Postpaid  or  C.O  D.  Dept.  B 

TheParafix  Co.,  7  East 42nd  St..  N.Y.C. 


Farm  Co-operation 

is  a  protest  against  the  monopoly 
and  other  oppressive  methods  of 
organized  distributors  and  the 
capital  stock  companies.  Can 
farmers  afford  to  adopt  the  policies 
in  their  own  organizations  that 
they  denounce  in  others  ? 


THIS  SUBJECT  is  treated  .fully 
but  concisely  in  the  new  book, 
“Organized  Co-operation.’’  Farmers 
must  understand  these  questions  if 
they  are  to  direct  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  organization  can  be 
co-operative  unless  the  members  direct 
it  themselves. 

The  book  will  be  sent 
post  paid  for  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  have  a  letter  from  a  reader  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  who  says  he  is  booked  for  a  de¬ 
bate  on  the  following  subject : 

“ Resolved ,  That  a  woman  who  cornea 
outside  and  tries  to  boss  the  farm  is  a 
worse  nuisance  than  the  man  who  tries 
to  run  the  house!’' 

This  man  is  on  the  affirmative,  and  he 
wants  me  to  give  him  some  strong  points 
against  the  woman  who.  as  he  rather 
crudely  expresses  it,  “tries  to  wear  a 
pair  of  pants  that  do  not  fit  her !”  I 
judge  that  this  is  to  be  a  sort  of  knock¬ 
down  and  drag-out  verbal  battle,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  I  should  care  to  be  one 
of  the  judges.  I  have  taken  part  in  many 
debates,  but  I  do  not  recall  one  with  a 
subject  more  evenly  balanced  than  this 
one.  To  start  wfith  I  will  confess  that 
my  sympathies  would  be  with  the  woman 
whose  husband  undertakes  to  tell  her 
how  to  run  the  house,  for  the  average 
farm  woman  knows  far  more  about  tiie 
outside  w'ork  than  her  man  ever  will 
know  about  housework.  In  many  cases 
she  has  to  go  outside  and  help,  while  it  is 
very  seldom  that  the  man  comes  inside 
and  helps  with  her  work.  He  might  do  it 
before  he  was  married,  when  he  came  to 
her  father’s  house  for  supper  on  Sunday 
night,  or  perhaps  for  a  few  months  after, 
but  unless  he  has  been  well  trained  from 
the  start  he  will  soon  develop  into  critic 

rather  than  worker. 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  this  man  is  out  to  prove  if  he  can 
that  the  interfering  woman  is  a  great 
nuisance.  First  I  should  look  up  the  ex- 
qet  meaning  of  the  word  “nuisance.’’  In 
this  case  it  evidently  means  annoyance, 
teasing  or  trouble.  The  other  side  will 
try  to  whow  that  a  woman,  being  natur¬ 
ally  more  nervous  than  a  man,  will  be 
more  easily  troubled  or  annoyed.  Look 
out  for  them  when  they  show  that  some 
men  could  not  be  annoyed  unless  you  hit 
them  with  a  club.  Then  get  a  few  his¬ 
torical  characters  to  support  your  argu¬ 
ment.  Time  has  never  been  able  to  blot 
out  the  record  of  Xanthippe,  the  wife  of 
Socrates.  She  holds  the  record  for  scold¬ 
ing  wife.  In  the  “Dialogues  of  Plato’’ 
you  will  find  that  Socrates  was  in  prison, 
and  Xanthippe  came  to  tell  him  his  duty. 
Phaedo,  who  tells  the  story,  says  that  the 
woman  turned  to  her  husband  and  said, 
“as  women  will”  : 

"This  is  the  last  time  that  either  you 
will  converse  with  your  friends  or  they 
with  you.” 

And  all  poor  Socrates  could  say  was 
“Let  someone  take  her  home.”  No  doubt 
Xanthippe  had  it  about  right,  but  let  us 
imagine  some  modern  woman  saying  to 
her  husband  : 

"Now,  Mr.  Jones,  not  another  word 
from  you !  You’ve  wasted  time  enough 
over  those  bums  and  lazy  coots  who  come 
and  talk  to  you.  No  more  of  it!  Here¬ 
after  you  talk  to  me  and  listen  to  my 
conversation  !” 

And  the  average  man  would  not  have 
the  mild  courage  of  Socrates  and  ask 
some  friend  to  take  his  wife  home  !  She 
would  take  him.  And  Marcus  Aurelius 
tells  how  visitors  found  Socrates  dressed 
in  a  skin  after  Xanthippe  had  taken  his 
cloak  and  gone  out  for  a  walk.  The  mod¬ 
ern  Xanthippe  would  have  left  her  hus¬ 
band  to  wear  his  old  clothes  and  demand¬ 
ed  a  sealskin  coat!  Was  that  a  nuisance 
or  not?  Then  you  can  mention  Lucretia 
Borgia,  or  Catherine  of  Russia  as  sam¬ 
ples  of  ladies  who  usurped  a  man’s  job 
and  carried  it  beyond  the  limits  of  man’s 
ability. 

***** 

The  usual  debater  thinks  he  must  go 
back  into  history  for  “terrible  examples,” 
and  then  make  application  from  some 
modern  instance.  Be  careful,  though,  of 
the  “come-back”  on  some  of  these  things. 
The  other  side  might  show  that  Socrates 
was  at  best  a  good-natured,  easy-going  man 
who  never  would  have  been  heard  from 
if  Xanthippe  had  not  kept  at  him  and 
stirred  him  into  action.  It  was  her  con¬ 
stant  nagging  that  made  him  what  he 
was — a  philosopher !  How  many  men  are 
there  right  in  this  township  who  would 
not  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans  if  their 
■wives  did  not  keep  them  right  up  to  the 
rack?  Be  careful  about  such  a  “come¬ 
back”  as  that,  but  hunt  up  cases  where 
the  woman  is  openly  and  braggingly  the 
boss.  We  have  all  seen  them.  She  comes 
right  out  to  the  barn  or  field  where  her 
husband  is  working  with  the  men. 

“Now  then,  Henry,  you’re  doing  this 
wrong.  My  father  never  would  work  that 
way.  What  do  you  want  to  plow  up  that 
clover  for?  Part  of  this  farm  is  mine.  I 
tell  you,  if  that  joint  deed  is  good  for 
anything.  You’re  working  that  horse  too 
hard.  What  do  you  want  to  waste  seed 
that  way  for?  What’s  that  you  say — my 
place  is  in  the  house?  My  place  is  just 
where  I  see  fit  to  stand.  I’m  not  going 
to  stay  in  that  kitchen  and  see  my  fath¬ 


er’s  farm  go  to  wrack  and  ruin  while  you 
try  some  of  these  new-fangled  notions. 
Not  help  enough?  We’ve  got  too  much 
help  now — great  lazy  things.  They  don’t 
show  any  life  except  when  they  get  to 
the  table.” 

And  so  on  and  on.  The  husband 
knows  only  too  well  that  Susan  inherit¬ 
ed  the  farm  and  stock.  Hie  share  in  the 
joint  deed  only  puts  him  out  of  joint. 
Susan  is  a  pretty  woman,  smart  and 
capable,  and  reasonably  good-natured 
when  she  can  have  her  own  way.  Henry 
doesn’t  dare  to  imitate  Socrates  and  ask 
someone  to  take  Susan  home.  He  has  to 
take  it,  with  such  grace  as  he  can  mus¬ 
ter.  He  may  be  a  fine  farmer,  but  even 
if  he  makes  the  farm  shine  he  knows 
Susan  will  say  : 

“That’s  the  result  of  father’s  fine  work 
10  years  ago !” 

But  Henry  knows  what  the  hired  men 
and  the  neighbors  are  saying.  He  might 
fight  them  all,  but  what  good  would  that 
do  while  Susan  talks  as  she  does?  Out 
West,  where  I  lived  once,  a  very  fine 
man  ran  for  the  State  Senate.  Ilis  wife 
talked  just  about  like  Susan.  He  was 
properly  called  “henpecked.”  The  oppo¬ 
sition  party  held  a  parade  at  the  county 
seat.  First  came  two  men  carrying  a 
banner,  held  high  in  air.  On  it  was 


pinned  a  woman’s  kitchen  apron,  with  a 
pair  of  blue  overalls  above  it.  There 
was  a  big  printed  sign  : 

TIIE  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE! 

WHICH  WEARS  WHICH? 

The  than  was  abler  by  far  than  the 
man  who  ran  against  him,  but.  he  lost  the 
election  because  of  his  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  henpecked.  Can  anyone  possibly 
imagine  a  worse  nuisance  for  any  self- 
respecting  man  than  that? 

*  *  *  *  *  • 

If  I  were  on  the  affirmative  I  should 
elaborate  such  arguments,  and  try  to 
prove  them  by  local  instances  which  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  most  localities. 
YTet  if  I  were  on  the  other  side  I  should 
follow  much  the  same  plan  and  go  to 
history  or  literature  for  examples.  Blue¬ 
beard  seems  to  me  the  best  example  of 
what  complete  man  domination  in  the 
house  may  come  to  .  He  killed  his  wives 
on  the  whole  more  humanely  than  the 
man  who  nags  and  criticizes  a  sensitive 
woman  to  her  death.  King  Henry  VIII 
is  another  person  who  had  rather  com¬ 
plete  control  of  his  own  household,  and  I 
think  his  numerous  wives  would  have 
voted  him  a  nuisance  with  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning.  “Patient  Nan¬ 
cy  Jones,”  “Nancy  Sykes”  and  others 
could  give  striking  testimony  as  to  the 
joy  of  having  a  man  in  the  house  who 
thinks  he  is  the  master  of  a  kitchen 
stove  as  he  is  of  a  gasoline  engine.  The 
truth  is  that  when  the  man  puts  on  the 
apron  he  usually  become  more  ridiculous 
and  not  half  so  useful  as  the  woman  wno 
dons  a  pair  of  overalls.  The  world  has 
not  quite  come  to  see  that  yet,  but  it  is 
true.  The  other  side  may  present  eases 
where  with  the  wife  sick,  or  perhaps  a 
permanent  invalid,  men  have  come  into 
the  house  and  cared  for  the  family.  True, 
but  even  more  cases  can  be  found  where 
in  consequence  of  sickness  or  death  of 
the  husband  the  wife  has  conducted  the 
farm,  paid  the  bills  and  raised  the  fam¬ 
ily.  That  is  about  as  broad  as  it  is  loag, 
but  it  is  not  the  question  at  issue  in  this 
debate.  I  know  men  who  make  a  great 
kitchen  nuisance  of  themselves.  They 
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come  in  when  the  wife  is  tired  and  wor¬ 
ried  over  a  dozen  cares,  and  begin  : 

“Now  Mary,  I  wouldn't  cut  such  a  -big 
piece  of  meat  for  dinner.  We  can’t  eat  it 
all,  and  there  will  be  waste.  Then  you’re 
burning  up  wood  pretty  fast  with  that 
draft  wide  open.  Fuel  is  scarce  just 
now.  What  makes  you  peel  the  potatoes 
so  thick?  That’s  a  waste,  and  they  tell 
me  the  best  nart  of  the  potato  is  right 
under  the  skin.  When  I  came  in  I  no¬ 
ticed  several  pieces  of  meat  on  the  dog’s 
plate.  I  wouldn’t  do  that.  My  mother 
would  save  all  such  pieces  and  make  a 
hash  or  meat  pie.  The  minister  struck 
us  once  without  warning,  and  mother  had 
some  of  that  hash.  The  minister  liked 
it  so  well  he  passed  his  plate  back  four 
times.  Then,  why  don’t  you  run  those 
curtains  up  to  the  top?  What’s  the  use 
of  keeping  them  half  way  down,  like 
that?  You  ought  to  make  these  children 
do  more  work.  When  I  was  a  boy  my 
sisters  could  make  bread  by  the  time 
they  were  10  years  old,  and  that  gave 
mother  more  time  to  help  outside.  Hay¬ 
ing’s  coming  on  right  soon,  and  I  don’t 
know  what  I’ll  do  for  help.  I  guess 
you’ll  have  to  let  things  go  a  little  and 
drive  the  hay-rake.  They  tell  me  Roose¬ 
velt  once  called  on  a  farmer’s  wife  who 
was  out  helping  her  husband  in  the  hay- 
field.  She  had  mixed  a  bread  pudding  of 
bread,  milk,  eggs  and  sugar,  but  they 
were  all  too  busy  to  make  a  fire,  so  they 
ate  the  pudding  raw.  They  tell  me  Roose- 
velte  ate  his  share  and  said  it  was  ‘bul¬ 
ly!”  Now,  there  was  a  farmer’s  wife!” 


They  go  on  that  way.  It  is  not  what 
you  could  call  scolding,  but  a  series  of 
mean  little  insinuations.  A  sensitive, 
high-strung  woman  cannot  take  a  roll¬ 
ing-pin  and  hit  him  over  the  head.  She 
is  doing  her  best  to  keep  the  home,  and 
every  word  comes  like  a  stab  from  a  knife. 
The  children,  the  hired  help,  and  the 
guests  all  hear  it,  and  little  by  little  it 
lessens  their  respect  for  mother.  She 
does  not  want  their  pity — she  wants  to 
be  respected  as  rightful  ruler  of  her  house 
— a  full  partner  in  the  business.  So  that, 
on  the  whole,  considering  the  damage  he 
does.  I  think  the  man  who  puts  on  the 
apron  in  this  way  is  more  of  a  nuisance 
than  the  woman  who  done  overalls  which 
are  several  sizes  too  large  for  her.  Such 
a  question  should  never  arise  on  any 
farm,  for  partnership  involves  self-denial 
and  fair  consideration  for  others.  For 
father  or  mother  to  think  of  each  other  as 
a  nuisance  is  putting  dynamite  under  the 
family  altar — when  love  is  the  proper  sac¬ 
rifice  !  h.  w.  c. 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 

New  Perplexities 

The  rain  stopped  coming,  a  chill  wind 
from  the  north  freshened.  The  dull  wet 
blanket  that  had  covered  the  sky  so  long 
was  pushed  aside,  and  the  sky  under¬ 
neath  shone  like  a  jewel.  Of  a  fatal 
clearness  was  that  blue.  Not  the  slightest 
veil  to  shield  from  the  cold.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  all  tender  plants. 
The  first  frost  iced  over  the  water  in  the 
watering  tub.  The  sky  made  up  for  rain, 
and  most  gardeners  removed  the  covers 
from  their  plants.  In  the  night  there 
came  the  clearing  wind,  and  the  rising 
sun  next  morning  found  the  ground  again 
white.  It  was  a  clean  sweep  on  the  23d 
of  May.  Strawberry  blossoms  opened 
black  for  a  week  after. 

It  was  remarkable  how  quickly  the  land 
dried,  in  spite  of  the  continuing  cold.  The 
ground  was  like  unleavened  bread,  hard 
and  brittle.  Farmers  viewed  their  bak¬ 
ing  fields  and  decided  to  replant  oats. 
The  stand  of  early  potatoes  was  irregu- 
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lar;  the  seed  that  lay  in  damp  hollows 
was  destroyed.  Their  yield  in  dry  years 
had  been  the  best  part  of  the  crop,  yet 
with  the  bulletin  still  promising  rain, 
who  wished  to  replant  the  sags?  Now,  in 
spite  of  what  the  Weather  Bureau  pro¬ 
phesies,  the  land  continues  to  dry  out.  Only 
hay  and  wheat  flourish,  bound  to  a  si¬ 
multaneous  harvest.  May  has  been  10  de¬ 
grees  under  the  average  temperature,  and 
June  threatens  to  follow  the  same  chilly 
record. 

Already  we  are  weary  of  waiting  for 
crops  to  struggle  up  through  stubborn 
soil,  of  watching  them  stand  still  through 
a  week  of  backward  weather.  The  pota¬ 
toes  have  been  cultivated  three  times ; 
once  before  they  were  up,  and  twice  since 
then.  The  low  temperature  seems  to  have 
made  the  stems  and  leaves  very  thick  and 
stocky,  which  is  the  way  a  plant  bottles 
up  the  growth  energy  it  dare  not  use. 
The  potato  is  a  cool  weather  plant  by 
nature,  and  there  are  worse  enemies  than 
10  degrees  below  normal.  It  seems  that 
there  is  always  some  voracious  creature 
of  the  soil  hungry  for  the  tissue  of  this 
plant.  First  it  was  the  potato  beetle,  a 
simple,  trusting  bug  was  he,  and  ate 
whatever  was  set  before  him.  He  hasn’t 
been  seen  around  the  premises  since  that 
first  year.  Then  it  was  the  flea  beetle, 
who  was  so  choosy  about  his  victuals  that 
he  skipped  off  every  leaf  that  was  dusted 
with  concentrated  poison.  Last  year  it 
was  a  shiny  black  worm  in  the  ground 
whose  name  is  millipede.  Salt  will  exter¬ 
minate  him.  but  we  hesitate,  knowing  that 
salt  will  kill,  also,  a  growing  plant.  We 
are  told  that  sulphur  is  a  certain  repel¬ 
lent. 

“I  can’t  believe  it,”  spoke  daddy.  “Sul¬ 
phur  is  so  tasteless  that  it  couldn’t  harm 
a  mosquito.  These  worms  are  hard- 
shelled.  It  will  need  something  violent 
indeed  to  drive  them  out.” 

Last  year  in  one  field  the  potatoes 
were  so  universally  excoriated  that  we 
could  not  offer  them  at  the  stores.  It 
was  the  field  on  which  we  had  spent  most 
time  and  money  ;  accordingly  the  size  of 
the  tubei-s  found  a  market  over  at  the 
State  Prison,  where  peeling  is  done  by 
machinery,  but  this  is  not  our  idea,  of 
selling  to  people  who  have  to  eat  what  is 
set  before  them. 

The  man  from  Florida  objects.  “Why, 
down  South,  we  take  the  ticks  off  the 
cows  with  sulphur.  We  feed  a  cow  sul¬ 
phur  and  the  next  day  all  the  bugs  drop 
off.  I  reckon  maybe  they  is  somethin’ 
about  this  sulphur  treatment  that  fixes 
worms.” 

We  laught  at  this,  and  catalogue  it 
with  the  story  of  the  joint  snake  that  flies 
to  pieces  and  puts  himself  together  again. 
It  is  to  us  incredible.  Y"et,  something 
must  be  done.  When  put  in  a  glass  can 
of  dirt,  with  a  layer  of  dirt  mixed  with 
sulphur  on  top.  the  worms  avoid  the  top 
layer.  We  ordered  300  lbs.  of  commer¬ 
cial  sulphur — enough  to  treat  one  acre. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  drilling  that  we 
finally  came  to  a  realization  of  the  power 
of  it.  Finding  that  the  sulphur  alone 
would  not  pass  through  the  drill,  we 
mixed  it  with  fertilizer  one  windy  dav. 
We  got  sulphur  in  the  eyes,  and  it  ceased 
to  be  harmless ;  the  stinging  kept  us  wip¬ 
ing  away  tears  for  24  hours  afterward. 
Tity  the  millipede,  with  sulphur  in  his 
eyes.  If,  indeed,  he  possesses  eyes ! 

Using  an  exactly  opposite  method,  we 
have  put  part  of  the  field  in  to  wheat, 
followed  by  clover.  The  theory  is,  give 
these  worms  enough  clover  and  grain 
roots  to  eat  and  they  will  let  the  potato 
roots  alone.  This  comes  of  observing 
that  in  a  neighbor’s  freshly  turned  sod 
these  worms  are  equally  in  evidence,  yet 
his  potatoes  are  untouched. 

There  is  another  more  general  danger 
to  the  farmers  of  our  community,  I  think, 
and  that  is  the  growing  acreage  of  early 
potatoes.  Time  was  when  we  could  have 
sold  5,000  bushels  of  early  spuds  in  three 
weeks  without  much  effort.  Now,  with 
the  almost  universal  planting  in  our  dis¬ 
trict,  the  prices  are  much  lower,  the  pro¬ 
duct  much  harder  to  sell.  We  are  drift¬ 
ing  toward  lower  prices,  a  crammed  local 
market,  and  the  time  when  early  potatoes- 
will  scarcely  be  worth  selling.  It  is  in 
our  opinion  not  worth  while  to  supply  the 
locality  with  more  potatoes  than  it  can 
use,  simply  to  crowd  out  competition.  Ten 
acres  of  early  oo<atoes  (2,000  bushels)  is 
the  limit  we  have  set  for  our  acreage, 
which  was  originally  25.  The  crop  is  an 
expensive  one  to  raise ;  low  price  levels 
mean  loss.  We  feel  certain  of  being  able 
to  dispose  of  2,000  bushels  at  a  profit ; 
therefore  have  set  this  limit.  Our  hopes 
are  divided  between  these  potatoes  and  an 
acre  of  early  strawberries  that  stretch 
northward  from  the  kitchen  door.  It  is 
our  first  year  in  berries,  and  we  realize 
there  is  much  to  learn.  So  far  we  have 
succeeded'  because  we  kept  the  patch  ab¬ 
solutely  clean  of  weeds,  gave  regular  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  applied  fertilizer  of  the  right 
sort  at  the  right  time.  Now  we  will  soon 
be  up  against  the  marketing  of  the  ber¬ 
ries.  It  is  what  I  call  a  luxury  crop;  not 
an  essential,  like  potatoes.  The  market 
is  influenced  most  by  good  advertising. 
Make  people  hanker  for  berries  and  there 
is  no  telling  what  the  limit  will  be,  if  you 
deliver  what  you  advertise.  This  year  we 
are  not  in  the  way  of  the  Southern  crop, 
which  will  be  a  blessing  to  all  of  us. 
Hardly  a  berry  can  tie  picked  before  the 
first  of  July.  The  possibilities  of  a  July 
berry  will  for  once  be  realized. 

We  sail  forth  on  the  uncharted  sea.  A 
hail  to  the  other  ships  that  pass ! 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 
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This  shows  a  place  in  Southern  New  Jersey  where  capons  are  dressed  in  large 
numbers.  In  some  parts  of  that  section  capons  are  found  quite  profitable  for 
superior  city  trade,  and  special  pains  are  taken  to  prepare  the  capons  properly. 
Near  many  large  towns  there  would  be  a  good  demand  for  capons,  if  some  good- 
sized  breed  of  poultry  is  kept  and  the  business  is  well  understood.  The  way  things 
look  now  the  turkey  crop  will  not  increase  much,  and  capons  must  take  the  place 

of  the  “National  bird.” 
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Talks  with  a  Trained  Nurse 


Dear  Home  Nurse:  Under  our  lov¬ 
ing  care  the  patient  has  made  such  good 
progress  that  the  doctor  has  said  he  may 
have  a  tray.  How  we  cudgel  our  brains 
for  the  most  tempting  morsel  to  please  his 
palate !  With  what  pleasure  do  we  get 
out  our  loveliest  linens  and  prettiest  china 
— so  thankful  are  we  for  this  happy  day  ! 

Once  when  I  was  a  nurse  in  training, 
a  woman  doctor  lecturing  to  my  class 
made  a  remark  I  have  never  forgotten. 
She  said  :  “Even  a  glass  of  water  may 
be  presented  in  such  a  manner  that  it  be¬ 
comes  a  gift  of  the  gods — a  glorified  glass 
of  water.”  And  once  I  was  ill  in  the 
hospital — very  ill.  I  could  not  eat,  and 
the  doctor  was  worried  about  me.  He 
ordered  medicine  to  give  me  an  appetite. 
Three  times  a  day,  before  meals,  I  got 
my  little  dose,  and  three  times  a  day  I 
got  a  nicked  cup  on  my  tray  and  a  tea¬ 
pot  with  a  broken  spout.  Between  you 
and  me  the  doctor’s  prescription  would 
have  accomplished  more  if  it  read  like 
this : 

R 

Spotless  napery 
Dainty  china 
Shining  silver 
with  each  meal. 

As  I  have  said  before,  when  we  are 
sick  we  are  sensitive,  sometimes  to  an 
acute  degree.  All  our  senses  are  magni¬ 
fied  and  intensified.  The  convalescent 
patient  may  proclaim  that  he  is  raven¬ 
ously  hungry,  yet  turn  in  disgust  from 
some  long-promised  delicacy,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  an  unpleasant  odor  or  too  much 
discussion  of  the  food,  or  the  sight  of  a 
disli  of  something  left  over  from  the  pre- 
.  vious  meal,  or  it  may  be  because  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  untidiness.  So  with  all  due  re¬ 
spect  to  the  doctor’s  medicine,  let  us  “beat 
him  to  it,”  as  the  slang  phrase  goes. 
Feeding  an  invalid  is  really  one  of  the 
pleasantest  duties  of  a  nurse.  Nothing 
perhaps  is  so  gratifying  to  her  as  th^ 
eager  anticipation  of  an  invalid  for  his 
tray,  and  his  enjoyment  of  the  daintily 
prepared  food.  She  finds  this  an  easy  task 
if  the  patient  is  convalescent  from  an 
acute  disease  like  typhoid  or  pneumonia. 
Such  a  patient  as  a  rule  is  easy  to  please, 
because  lie  is  hungry,  and  lets  everybody 
know  what  he  wants.  For  that  we  joy¬ 
fully  forgive  him,  and  spare  no  pains  to 
let  him  have  what  he  wants,  provided  it 
is  not  injurious  to  him.  Tempting  the 
appecite  of  the  invalid  of  long  standing 
is  quite  another  matter,  and  taxes  the 
nurse’s  ingenuity  to  the  utmost.  A  wise 
nurse  always  has  something  up  her  sleeve, 
however,  and  closely  watches  the  signs  of 
the  times.  In  every  case  she  is  a  re¬ 
lentless  critic  of  her  own  efforts.  I  can¬ 
not  repeat  too  often  that  sick  people  like 
routine,  so  then  she  will  serve  all  meals 
on  schedule  time.  She  will  prepare  the 
patient  for  the  meal  by  washing  his  face, 
hands  and  teeth,  smoothing  the  hair  and 
straightening  up  the  bed.  Opening  all 
the  windows  wide  a  few  moments  before 
has  a  freshening  and  stimulating  effect. 

Then  the  tray !  Bet’s  talk  about  the 
particulars  of  the  invalid’s  tray.  It  must 
be  large  enough  to  hold  conveniently  all 
the  accessories  of  a  meal.  It  should  have 
legs  and  a  hollowed  out  place  in  the  front 
and  a  little  railing  around  the  other  three 
sides.  Such  a  tray  is  easily  made  by  the 
handy  man,  but  can  be  bought  any  place 
where  sickroom  supplies  are  sold.  The 
tray  cover  is  spotless  and  so  is  the  nap¬ 
kin.  The  dishes  are  without  cracks  or 
nicks.  The  cutlery  is  clean  and  bright ; 
salt  and  sugar  dishes  are  filled,  and  there 
is  never  the  faintest  reminder  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  meal.  The  arrangement  is  always 
the  same,  and  carefully  thought  out  to 
meet  the  patient’s  needs.  Generally 
speaking,  the  rule  for  placing  knife,  fork, 
dishes,  etc.,  is  the  same  as  observed  in 
setting  the  table.  The  plate  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  two  inches  from  the  front  edge ;  knife 
and  soup  spoon  to  the  right  of  the  plate, 
forks  to  the  left.  A  glass  just  above  the 
knife,  bread  and  butter  plate  and  spread¬ 
er  in  the  left  upper  corner,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  in  the  center.  Place  the  folded  nap¬ 
kin  above  the  plate  or  beside  the  forks — 
cup  and  saucer  to  the  right  of  the  knife, 
and  salad  or  other  plate  to  the  left  of  the 


forks.  This  arrangement  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  to  the  patient  unless  he  is  left- 
handed,  or  has  not  the  use  of  his  right 
hand,  in  which  case  the  order  should  be 
reversed.  Hot-water  plates  with  covers 
may  be  purchased,  and  are  fine  for  keep¬ 
ing  food  hot  until  eaten.  A  well-warmed 
dinner  plate  covered  with  a  heated  bowl 
serves  the  same  purpose  admirably.  A 
small  casserole  is  good  for  many  things. 
All  dishes  to  contain  hot  foods  should  be 
heated,  even  the  teacup  if  the  weather  is 
cold  or  the  tray  has  to  be  carried  some 
distance.  The  tea  or  coffee  pot  must  be 
rinsed  with  boiling  water  before  filling. 
Bread,  butter,  milk  and  water  are  put 
on  the  last  moment  before  serving  the  hot 
food:  Carefully  gauge  the  invalid’s  appe¬ 
tite.  It  is  better  to  give  too  little  than 


rooms  for  several  years  with  perfect 
success,  and  much  less  work  than  some 
of  the  methods  given  in  those  replies. 

In  the  first  place,  we  farmers  miss  a 
source  of  fine  food  by  not  knowing  more 
about  mushrooms.  They  are  a  delicious 
and  healthful  substitute  for  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  part  of  our  diet,  meat,  a  point 
of  considerable  importance  in  these  days 
of  large  outgo  and  small  incomes.  Also 
we  find  them  much  more  digestible. 
There  are  many  fine  edible  varieties  be¬ 
sides  the  common  field  mushi-oom,  botan- 
ically  Agaricus  campestris.  Of  this  lat¬ 
ter  variety  we  have  comparatively  few  in 
ordinary  seasons,  yet  we  eat  mushrooms 
in  quantity  a  good  part  of  the  season 
from  May  until  after  hard  freezing 
weather,  in  November,  and  occasionally 
as  late  as  December.  We  have  eaten 
without  any  ill  effects  whatever,  be¬ 
tween  45  and  50  varieties,  and  have  no¬ 
where  nearly  exhausted  the  possibilities. 

Farmer’s  Bulletin  79G  is  good  for  a 


Reading  a  Good  Story 


too  much.  An  easy  way  to  remember 
the  many  little  details  is  to  hang  up  a 
placard  like  this : 


Don’t  Forget 

Knife,  fork,  spoons, 
Napkin, 

Water, 

Bread, 

Butter, 

Salt,  pepper, 

Sugar,  cream,  etc. 


to  the  last  detail.  That  last  detail  might 
be  one  of  a  number  of  things  according 
to  the  age,  sex,  and  disposition  of  our 
invalid.  It  might  be  a  flower,  or  a  tiny 
dish  of  peppermints,  or  even  a  .paper 
doll,  or  a  mysterious  sealed  envelope 
(with  a  joke  inside). 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 

A  dash  of  nutmeg  improves  the  flavor 
of  rhubarb  sauce? 

Boiled  rice  served  with  stewed  prunes 
and  apple  sauce  makes  a  good  dessert? 

The  moderate  use  of  spices  and  condi¬ 
ments  increases  the  appetite  and  stimu¬ 
lates  digestion? 

ELSIE  M’INTYRE  SAFFORD,  R.N. 


Mushrooms;  a  Substitute  for  Meat 

Some  time  ago  some  one  asked  how  to 
can  mushrooms,  and  several  replies  were 
published ;  but  I  have  canned  mush- 


start  in  the  study  of  mushrooms,  and  for 
those  who  wish  to  try  raising  them, 
there  is  Bulletin  204,  “The  Cultivation 
of  Mushrooms.”  Then  there  are  more 
exhaustive  books  to  be  had,  among  them 
Mcllvaine’s  “One  Thousand  American 
Fungi,”  and  the  Report  of  the  State 
Botanist,  1895.  We  found  that  these 
were  out  of  print,  but  secured  copies 
from  second-hand  bookstores  by  leaving 
an  order  for  the  first  copy  in  good  con¬ 
dition  that  came  in.  The  books  are 
somewhat  expensive,  but  the  money  that 
would  be  saved  over  buying  meat  soon 
pays  for  the  books. 

We  have  found  a  great  deal  of  pleas¬ 
ure  in  using  the  little  while  that  is  free 
between  Sunday  dinner  and  time  for  the 
evening  services  (including  “chores”)  to 
roam  over  the  farm  and  see  how  many 
varieties  of  mushrooms  we  could  find. 
We  have  found  a  good  many  that  we 
have  never  succeeded  in  identifying,  and 
many  that  we  have ;  and  found  them  all 
interesting,  and  many  that  are  beauti¬ 
ful  in  shape  or  color.  We  have  just  now 
been  enjoying  morels,  among  the  most  de¬ 
licious  of  mushrooms,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  look  somewhat  like  a  sponge  on 
top  of  a  short  thick  stem.  And  just 
this  week  we  have  identified  and  tried 
out  the  delicious  Pluteus  cervinus  (I 
do  not  know  any  common  name  and  can 
only  give  the  name  in  the  book)  which 
is  the  first  of  the  large  mushrooms  to 
appear  in  the  .Spring.  I'  found  them 


growing  around  a  rotting  stump  which 
was  so  far  decayed  that  I  could  not 
tell  what  kind  of  a  tree  it  had  been. 
The  mushrooms  were  just  the  color  of 
a  deer,  from  three  to  six  inches  across  the 
cap,  three  or  four  inches  high,  with  wThite 
gills  that  slowly  changed  to  salmon  pink. 
When  laid  on  a  paper,  gills  down,  the 
spores  that  presently  outlined  the  shape 
of  the  mushroom,  were  a  beautiful  sal¬ 
mon  pink  and  the  gills  were  free  from 
the  stem  in  the  center.  The  stem  could 
with  care  be  pulled  free  from  the  cap 
without  breaking  the  cap.  The  flesh  of 
the  cap  is  white  and  thicker  at  the 
center.  The  gills  are  broader  near  the 
margin,  and  there  was  no  ring  around 
the  stem,  and  no  cup-shaped  sheath  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stem.  These  mush¬ 
rooms  when  fried  in  butter  or  bacon  fat 
are  delicious,  and  they  are  large  enough 
so  that  they  soon  count  towards  enough 
for  a  meal.  They  are  almost  bell-shaped 
when  they  first  come  through  the  ground, 
but  soon  open  up  till  nearly  flat  on  top, 
and  are  sometimes  cracked  on  the  upper 
surface. 

The  oyster  mushrooms,  described,  in 
the  bulletin  referred  to  above,  are  to  be 
found  on  decaying  trees  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  until  freezing  weather; 
and  when  dipped  in  egg  and  crumbs  and' 
fried  like  an  oyster  are,  to  my  taste,  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  fried  oyster  and  lots 
less  expensive,  not  to  mention  the  fact 
that  these  convey  no  typhoid  germs.  A 
six-foot  section  of  an  elm  log  that  lay 
over  in  one  of  our  fence  rows  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  until  the  bark  was  so  de¬ 
cayed  that  it  would  no  longer  stay  on 
and  furnish  soil  for  the  mushroom 
roots,  furnished  us  with  many  quarts  of 
oyster  mushrooms  during  the  time  be¬ 
fore  it  lost  its  bark.  Soon  after  a  good 
rain  there  would  be  a  fresh  crop,  and 
we  decided  that  the  tree  was  worth 
more  for  food  production  than  for  fire¬ 
wood.  Now  what  is  left  will  do  for 
fireplace  wood.  These  oysters  make  a 
fine  stew  as  well  as  “fry.” 

The  common  mushroom  showed  up  in 
our  hotbed  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  I 
took  the  water  in  which  I  washed  them, 
purple  from  the  spores  which  they  had 
shed,  and  threw  it,  together  with  some 
over-matured  specimens,  on  the  manure 
pile  where  it  was  sure  to  fall  on  horse- 
manure.  In  a  few  weeks,  beautiful  big 
mushrooms  began  to  push  their  way  up 
through  the  manure,  and  when  Fall  came 
last  year,  we  put  some  of  that  manure 
into  the  cellar,  tramped.it  down  and  as 
soon  as  the  cellar  temperature  got  up  to 
about  50  this  Spring  mushrooms  began 
to  appear  (here.  I  brought  up  one  the 
other  day  that  weighed  three-eighths  of 
a  pound.  In  reading  the  “Hope  Farm 
Notes”  and  observing  what  they  eat 
sometimes,  I  smile  and  think  that  we 
have  Mr.  Collingwood  beaten  a  little  on 
one  point ;  we  eat  less  meat  from  the 
butcher  shop — or  anywhere  else — and 
replace  it  with  mushrooms  that  grow, 
for  the  most  part,  without  cultivation  or 
care  on  our  own  place. 

I  have  canned  as  many  as  four  vari¬ 
eties,  and  dried  some,  and  never  lose  a 
can.  The  common  mushrooms  that  I 
canned  this  past  year,  I  fried  first,  as 
we  like  the  flavor  of  that  method  of 
cooking,  then  proceeded  just  the  same 
as  for  any  processing,  filling  the  cans 
nearly  full,  putting  in  the  teaspoon  of 
salt  to  a  quarter  (or  the  half  spoonful 
to  the  pint)  filling  nearly  to  the  top 
with  hot  water,  and  processing  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  then  tightening  the  top. 

I  do  most  of  the  mushrooms  in  pint 
cans,  as  they  pack  in  closely,  and  a  pint 
of  closely  packed  mushrooms  goes  a  long 
way. 

Those  which  I  do  not  fry  first,  I  first 
clean  thoroughly,  and  I  might  say  that 
the  best  way  is  to  brush  off  dry  dirt, 
then  wash  gills  down,  that  dirt  may  not 
get  in  the  folds,  and  drain  in  a  colander. 
Then  I  put  them  in  a  square  of  cheese¬ 
cloth,  and  blanch  in  boiling  water  about 
five  minutes,  cold  dip,  pack  them  into 
cans  (sterilized,  of  course),  salt,  add 
boiling  water,  and  process  an  hour  and 
a  half.  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
process  more  than  once,  and  consider  the 
product  superior  to  the  much  over-cooked 
one  secured  by  that  method,  besides  the 
much  less  work  involved.  I  blanch  all 
that  I  am  doing  one  day  in  the  same 
water,  and  when  through  cut  up  stems 
and  add  to  that  water  and  can  that  for 
cream  of  mushroom  soup.  The  addition 
of  cream  or  milk,  and  a  tiny  bit  of 
thickening  makes  a  delicious  soup  in  the 
Winter.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  canning  the  brownish  red  mush¬ 
room,  Hypholoma  perplexum,  found 
around  old  chestnut  and  cherry  stumps 
in  October  and  November.  These  mush¬ 
rooms  are  of  quite  a  strong  -flavor,  and 
by  the  time  two  or  three  lots  have  been 
blanched  in  the  one  water,  it  will  be 
nearly  black  from  the  accumulation  of 
the  purple  spores  which  these  shed  so 
lavishly.  So  strong  is  the  flavor  that 
with  the  addition  of  the  milk  and  season¬ 
ings  there  is  a  rich  mushroom  taste — 
plenty  strong  enough. 

In  seasons  of  normal  rainfall,  there 
are  a  succession  of  mushrooms  that  will 
help  to  diversify  the  farm  menu  ;  and 
the  addition  of  mushrooms  will  glorify 
an  otherwise  very  humble  meal.  We 
can  have  for  gathering  what  our  city 
friends  have  to  pay  very  high  prices 
for,  or  go  without.  EDNA  O.  JONES. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
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HE  New  York  school  law  regarding  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  voters  in  school  meetings  seems  quite 
plain,  yet  we  have  frequent  calls  for  interpretation. 
Here  is  one : 

There  has  been  much  discussion  upon  the  following 
question  :  Has  a  wife,  possessing  the  age  and  citizenship 
qualifications  only,  a  right  to  vote  at  school  meeting? 
The  husband  is  a  taxpayer.  m.  r.  ii. 

In  this  case  the  answer  is  no.  The  wife  must 
have  one  of  the  other  qualifications.  If  she  is  a 
joint  owner  of  the  property  with  her  husband,  they 
both  can  vote  on  the  same  property. 

Another  case  frequently  brought  up  is  found  in 
the  following: 

We  are  a  family  of  three — father,  mother  and  son 
(single).  Father  and  I  have  a  deed  for  our  farm  which 
is  joint,  or  made  with  both  names.  This  deed  was  made 
by  a  competent  lawyer.  I  attended  our  district  school 
meeting  and  was  elected  collector  and  treasurer,  and  in 
the  voting  voted  myself  for  the  other  officers.  After  the 
meeting  some  of  the  old  officials  came  to  me  and  told 
me  that  I  had  no  right  to  vote  and  that  the  meeting 
was  illegal  on  that  account ;  that  I  had  no  right  to  vote 
because  a  joint  deed  between  father  and  son  was  not 
legal.  C.  G. 

In  this  case  our  answer  is  that  the  old  official  who 
told  you  you  had  no  right  to  vote  because  you  had  a 
joint  deed  with  your  father  either  did  not  know  the 
school  law  or  was  trying  to  deceive  you.  If  you 
have  the  other  qualifications  you  are  entitled  to 
vote. 

* 

An  order  has  gone  forth  from  the  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment  that  by  virtue  of  authority  conferred  by  recent  act 
of  the  Legislature,  no  signs,  billboards  or  advertisements 
of  any  nature  shall  be  erected  hereafter  within  the  four- 
rod  limit  of  State  highways,  and  all  those  that  are  al¬ 
ready  up  shall  be  taken  down. 

HAT  refers  to  New  Hampshire,  the  first  State  to 
make  determined  war  against  offensive  adver¬ 
tising  signs.  The  chief  natural  asset  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  is  her  scenery.  Tourists  pour  into  the  State, 
and  a  great  army  of  Summer  boarders  march  up  her 
hills  each  Summer.  They  have  become  disgusted  at 
the  way  advertising  signs  have  crowded  in.  One 
can  hardly  see  “the  old  stone  face”  or  the  blue 
stretches  of  lakes  for  the  endless  string  of  signs 
offering  “hot  dogs,”  garters,  corsets,  soaps,  and  all 
sorts  of  clothing  from  overcoats  to  the  skin.  The 
State  will  lose  much  of  its  tourist  trade  unless  this 
nuisance  is  abated.  Farmers  are  interested  in  this, 
for  next  to  follow  will  be  some  of  the  roadside  mar¬ 
kets.  Many  of  them  are  not  conducted  by  farmers  at 
all,  but  by  peddlers  who  buy  produce  on  the  public 
markets  and  use  it  as  a  side  line  with  soft  drinks 
and  “hot  dogs.”  It  will  be  necessary  to  set  some 
very  cold-blooded  dogs  after  them  before  long  in 
order  to  protect  legitimate  dealers.  We  think  that 
soon  the  States  will  agree  to  some  form  of  license  for 
these  roadside  stands,  with  some  limit  or  model  for 
the  building  to  be  erected,  and  some  certificate  of 
character  for  the  owner.  The  business  has  now  de¬ 
veloped  to  great  proportions,  and  we  think  actual 
farmers  and  legitimate  dealers  will  be  helped  by  fail- 
regulation. 

* 

WHAT  a  world  this  is!  What  a  country  this  is! 

How  is  it  possible  that  with  all  the  great  dif¬ 
ferences  in  thought,  desire  and  accomplishment,  this 
big  nation  of  ours  has  held  together  in  the  American 
Union  so  long?  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that — 
thought  what  a  mixed-up  personality  this  America 
of  ours  really  is?  The  occasion  for  these  reflections 
ii  presented  by  a  letter  sent  by  one  of  our  readers  in 
Idaho.  Here  at  the  East  life  has  been  one  prolonged 
bath.  Rain  after  rain  has  washed  and  soaked  us 
continuously.  Yet  listen  to  this,  all  ye  who  have  seen 
your  lower  fields  so  wet  that  you  have  accused  Na¬ 
ture  of  being  a  bootlegger: 

The  Western  farmers  are  suffering  from  the  worst 


shortage  of  water  we  have  ever  known.  Perhaps  you 
saw  it  in  the  paper.  There  was  too  mild  a  Winter,  and 
no  enow  means  no  river  water.  The  Snake  is  the  lowest 
we  have  ever  known.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  farmers 
above  us  on  the  canal  are  stealing  our  water  every  night, 
We,  at  the  tail  end  of  the  ditch,  set  our  water  at  night, 
only  to  find  that  it  has  not  flowed.  Such  situations  re¬ 
sult  out  here  in  murders.  There  have  been  several  oc¬ 
casioned  by  water  disputes.  Our  men  have  to  go  out 
and  lie  in  the  weeds  all  night  on  the  canal  hanks  watch¬ 
ing  for  the  thieves.  Strangely  enough,  these  water 
thieves,  who  wouldn’t  think  of  picking  a  pocket,  will 
steal  a  man’s  living  by  diverting  his  water  to  their  own 
use,  and  then  go  on  Sunday  to  church  and  sing  their 
loudest,  and  pray  there  most  earnestly,  unconscious  of 
their  sin. 

Well,  we  may  have  different  weather,  but  human 
nature  seems  to  be  much  the  same.  The  failure  of 
the  irrigators  to  co-operate  is  no  more  irritating  than 
the  refusal  of  some  of  our  Eastern  farmers  to  help 
dig  a  ditch  to  carry  off  the  water  from  their  neigh¬ 
bor’s  farm. 

REGENT  announcement  by.  scientific  men  that  the 
future  will  see  a  remedy  for  cancer  has  encour¬ 
aged  a  new  lot  of  quacks  to  rush  up  to  the  front 
with  “cancer  cures.”  The  peculiar  psychology  of 
those  who  suffer  from  cancer  or  tuberculosis  is  well 
understood  by  these  quacks.  Most  of  the  afflicted 
will  grasp  at  a  shadow  and  throw  their  money  at  a 
cloud.  There  is  the  old  story  of  the  man  who  paid 
his  money  for  “shadow  soup,”  a  miraculous  food 
which  was  to  put  flesh  on  his  wasted  bones  and  bring 
back  his  lost  vigor.  It  was  found  that  the  makers  of 
“shadow  soup”  hung  a  bone  in  the  air  so  that  its 
shadow  fell  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water!  Most  of 
the  so-called  cancer  cures  are  just  about  as  efficient 
as  that  soup.  There  is  no  sure  cure  for  cancer  yet 
worked  out.  The  knife,  promptly  and  properly  ap¬ 
plied,  is  at  present  the  hope  for  cancer  patients. 
Fooling  with  these  so-called  “cures”  will  only  permit 
the  disease  to  spread  until  even  the  knife  will  not  re¬ 
move  it.  Beware  of  “cancer  cures.”  We  regret  to 
say  that  this  dread  disease  has  afflicted  many  of  our 
people.  Take  it  in  time!  Be  prompt.  Keep  away 
from  advertised  cures. 

* 

THE  last  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  contained  this 
brief  advertisement : 

SAVAGE  DOG  WANTED  to  guard  chicken  range — 
that  attacks  first  and  barks  afterward.  Bull  pre¬ 
ferred.  No  yap-yap. 

Here  is  a  chicken  man  who  knows  just  what  he 
wants  and  he  certainly  describes  a  very  good  antidote 
or  medicine  for  chicken  thieves.  Some  gentle,  tail-wag¬ 
ging  dog  may  be  good  for  children  and  pleasant  vis¬ 
itors,  but  for  the  chicken  owner  “man’s  best  friend” 
has  greater  use  for  his  teeth  than  for  his  tail.  Out¬ 
siders  have  very  little  business  inside  your  henhouses 
and  yards.  Any  stranger  who  enters  without  per¬ 
mission  invites  attack,  and  should  not  object  if  he 
gets  it.  “No  yap-yap !”  Good  suggestion  that — good 
not  only  for  dogs,  but  for  human  guardians  as  well. 
Many  a  thief  has  escaped  through  too  much  yap¬ 
ping. 

* 

THE  Supreme  Court  recently  decided  that  beer  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  medicine  in  a  legal 
sense.  Shortly  after  the  war  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  ruled  that  beer  of  definite 
strength  might  he  legally  made  and  sold  on  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  prescription  for  use  as  a  tonic  or  medicine. 
Congress  promptly  passed  a  law  definitely  prohibiting 
such  use.  This  left  brewers  with  a  large  stock  of 
such  medicinal  beer  on  hand,  and  they  brought  suit 
questioning  the  right  of  Congress  to  make  such  a  law. 
The  court  has  now  definitely  decided  that  such  legis¬ 
lation  comes  within  the  right  of  Congress,  and  the 
law  is  upheld.  It  is  a  significant  thing  that  while 
opponents  of  the  prohibition  laws  claim  that  they 
are  gaining  in  their  fight  for  a  modification  or  repeal, 
every  legal  decision  by  the  higher  courts  is  in  favor 
of  the  law. 

* 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  advised  its  readers  to  buy  Liberty 
bonds  both  as  a  patriotic  contribution  to  the 
nation  and  as  a  safe  investment.  Even  when  the 
price  fell  to  nearly  SO  in  some  issues  we  advised 
holding  on,  for  these  bonds  were  sure  to  rise  in 
price.  This  advice  has  been  fully  justified.  These 
bonds  are  now  at  high  mark.  All  of  them  are  above 
par,  and  some  issues  up  to  104.  People  who  had  the 
faith  and  courage  to  buy  these  bonds  at  81  have 
made  nearly  20  points,  or  about  25  per  cent  on  their 
investment,  besides  having  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
Tli ere  were  some  who  could  not  be  content  with  this 
solid  investment.  They  went  chasing  after  10  per¬ 
cent  in  oil.  Most  of  them  are  now  in  about  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  dog  who  crossed  the  bridge  with  a  piece 
of  meat  in  his  mouth.  He  looked  down  into  the  , 


water  and  thought  he  saw  another  dog  with  a  larger 
piece  of  meat.  What  he  saw  was  his  own  piece,  mag¬ 
nified  by  its  reflection  in  the  water.  He  snapped  at 
what  he  saw  and  lost  his  own  meat.  Aside  from 
the  question  of  any  safe  investment,  it  is  a  great 
thing  for  the  nation  to  have  its  obligations  held  as 
securities  by  a  great  number  of  the  people.  It  will 
give  anyone  a  better  feeling  toward  his  country  if  he 
can  feel  that  part  of  his  property  is  invested  in  Lib¬ 
erty  bonds. 

* 

A  CITIZEN  of  Pennsylvania  who  has  a  well-ap¬ 
pointed  dairy  asks  this  question  : 

I  have  a  milk  route,  and  I  aerate  and  cool  the  milk  as 
soon  as  it  is  drawn.  Can  I  add  carbonate  of  soda  or 
carbonate  of  potash  to  the  milk  to  assist  in  keeping  it 
from  turning?  Is  it  lawful?  How  much  must  I  add  to 
100  lbs.  of  milk? 

The  answer  is  “No !”  One  section  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  milk  law  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  if  any  person, 
firm  or  corporate  body,  by  himself,  herself,  or  them¬ 
selves,  or  by  his,  her  or  their  agents  or  servants,  shall 
offer  for  sale,  expose  for  sale,  sell,  or  have  in  possession 
with  intent  to  sell,  for  human  consumption,  milk  or 
cream  to  which  has  been  added  boracic  acid  salt,  boracic 
acid,  salicylic  acid,  salicylate  of  soda,  formaline,  for¬ 
maldehyde,  sodium  flouride,  sodium  benzoate,  or  any 
other  compound  or  substance  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
serving  or  coloring  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  proper  county,  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  .$50  nor  more 
than  $100,  or  to  undergo  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
60  days,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

This  language  means  that  in  Pennsylvania  no  drug 
or  chemical  of  any  kind  whatsoever  may  be  legally 
added  to  milk  or  cream. 

* 

SEVERAL  letters  have  come  to  us  lately,  which 
seem  to  indicate  a  new  idea  on  the  part  of  farm¬ 
ers.  Most  of  them  come  from  middle-aged  people 
who  have  a  good  home.  Their  children  have  grown 
up  and  left  them.  The  older  folks  cannot  work  as 
they  formerly  did,  and  the  farm  becomes  something 
of  a  burden.  The  plan  is  to  seed  most  of  it  down,  sell 
hay  or  rent  pasture  and  find  some  new  source  of  in¬ 
come.  Such  people  would  like  to  take  a  few  children 
to  board.  They  think  there  must  be  married  people 
in  the  city  who  have  perhaps  one  child.  Both  par¬ 
ents  are  obliged  to  work,  and  thus  cannot  care  for 
the  child  properly.  Would  they  not  be  glad  to  pay  a 
fair  sum  in  order  that  their  little  one  may  be  kept  off 
the  streets  and  given  a  good  home,  under  kindly 
care,  until  they  are  able  to  make  a  home  of  their 
own?  That  is  the  theory,  and  there  are  certainly 
cases  where  it  is  being  worked  out  in  practice  to 
mutual  satisfaction.  The  farmer’s  trouble  is  to  find 
people  who  have  such  children,  and  the  city  man’s 
trouble  is  to  assure  himself  that  his  child  will  be 
cared  for  as  he  wishes.  There  have  been  cases  where 
the  farmer  found  himself  with  an  abandoned  child 
left  on  his  hands,  and  sometimes  the  little  one  is  not 
kindly  treated  and  misses  the  love  and  confidence 
which  should  be  a  part  of  its  heritage.  If  such 
things  can  be  settled  properly  the  plan  is  a  good  one 
for  both  parties,  and  we  should  like  to  see  more  of 
it  worked  out.  Many  a  farm  home  now  growing  cold 
could  be  rewarmed  by  the  advent  of  a  few  of  these 
little  boarders. 

*  , 

THERE  seems  to  be  some  little  mix-up  over  the 
New  York  law  concerning  the  building  of  a  dam 
across  a  stream.  The  Conservation  law  provides 
that  no  dams  shall  be  constructed  without  comply¬ 
ing  with  such  conditions  as  the  State  Engineer  may 
prescribe.  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a  dam 
where  the  area  draining  into  the  pond  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  one  square  mile,  unless  the  dam  is  more  than 
10  ft.  in  height,  or  impounds  more  than  1,000,000  gal¬ 
lons.  Keep  this  in  mind  when  seeking  to  hold  back 
the  waters  of  a  stream.  It  may  save  you  trouble. 


Brevities 

Have  you  tried  c-od  liver  oil  for  baby  chicks? 

Grasshoppers  are  fond  of  salt.  A  little  of  it  used  in 
grasshopper  “bait”  will  help. 

It  is  said  that  Australia  will  have  a  surplus  of  1,000,- 
000  bushels  of  corn  for  export  this  year. 

No  man  of  common  parts  can  ever  rise  to  fame  unless 
he  will  make  drudgery  his  middle  name. 

The  man  who  cannot  adapt  himself  to  new  conditions 
should  not  try  to  play  the  part  of  dog  in  the  manger. 

On  January  1  the  total  population  of  this  country 
was  estimated  at  112,826,000— an  increase  of  more  than 
7,000,000  since  1920. 

Why  not  go  to  Australia  and  raise  green  turtles  for 
a  living !  Turtle  soup  at  $8.75  a  quart  brings  more 
than  milk  at  present  prices  ! 

One  of  the  latest  applications  of  science  to  baseball 

is  freezing  the  ball  before  it  is  given  out  for  play.  This 

is  said  to  increase  its  “lively”  qualities  and  to  produce 

extra  home  runs.  "  •  .  .  .. 
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The  School  Tax  and  New  York  City 

BECAUSE  Official  organs  exist  to  support  official 
propaganda  and  official  policies,  they  are  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  consistent,  logical  or  candid,  in  discus¬ 
sions  affecting  the  public  welfare.  The  Journal  of 
the  Neiv  York  State  Teachers'  Association  is  true  to 
its  class.  It  is  pleased  to  assume  that  the  defunct 
rural  school  bill  proposed  a  progressive  system  of 
rural  education,  and  from  these  false  premises  it 
jumps  to  the  false  logic  that  Mr.  Dillon  and  The  B. 
N.-Y.  oppose  progress  in  education.  The  facts  are 
that  the  people  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  The  R.  N.-Y.,  opposed  the  school  bill  and  de¬ 
feated  it  because  it  did  not  provide  a  progressive 
system  of  rural  education. 

The  Journal  garbles  Mr.  Dillon's  speech  at  the  Al¬ 
bany  hearing  and  attempts  to  falsify  the  record,  but 
actually  confirms  the  truth  of  what  he  .said,  after 
attempting  to  discredit  it.  What  Mr.  Dillon  said  at 
the  hearing  is  substantially  this :  He  could  not  find 
in  the  Tax  or  Educational  Department  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property  for  the  rural  school  districts 
of  the  State,  nor  the  amount  of  State  school  taxes 
paid  by  these  districts,  nor  the  portions  of  school 
money  received  by  them  from  the  State.  The  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  for  cities  and  incorporated  vil¬ 
lages.  The  City  of  New  York  collects  by  a  tax  levy 
on  real  and  personal  property  between  $4,000,000 
and  $5,000,000  annually  for  State  school  purposes. 
This  money  goes  to  the  State  treasury.  Farms  and* 
other  property  in  the  State  pay  the  same  percentage 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  City  of  New  York  re- 
ceives  back  from  the  State  treasury  nearly  $18,000,- 
000  annually  as  a  school  fund.  Rural  school  dis¬ 
tricts  seem  to  receive  less  in  proportion  to  the  State 
school  tax  paid  by  them.  This  is  what  Mr.  Dillon 
said  at  the  hearing.  It  threw  the  friends  of  the  bill 
into  a  panic.  They  have  since  called  it  an  “unrea¬ 
sonable”  and  “insecure”  statement,  but  now  with 
their  first  venture  into  definite  figures  they  confirm 
the  statement  in  part  and  deliberately  attempt  to 
obscure  the  rest  of  the  truth  by  a  mass  of  figures 
that  have  no  bearing  on  the  case.  It  admits  that 
New  York  City  gets  $17,802,045.97  from  the  State 
treasury  for  its  school  expenses,  but  neglects  to  say 
that  it  collects  on  its  tax  levy  and  pays  into  the 
State  treasury  less  than  $5,000,000.  Instead,  it  re¬ 
sorts  to  the  subterfuge  of  crediting  New  York  City 
for  'State  revenues  collected  from  corporations  and 
individuals  who  pay  corporation  tax,  income  tax, 
inheritance  tax,  mortgage  tax  and  automobile  license 
fees  direct  to  the  State.  A  larger  portion  of  the  cor¬ 
porations  and  persons  who  pay  these  taxes  may  live 
in  the  city  than  on  the  farms,  but  surely  no  school 
boy  would  be  stupid  enough  to  say  that  such  taxes 
were  paid  by  the  city.  They  were  paid  by  citizens 
of  the  State,  irrespective  of  their  location.  They 
are  not  city  taxes,  and  the  city  does  not  even  collect 
them. 

The  facts  then  are  that  the  City  of  New  York  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  State  treasury  substantially  $13,- 
000,000  more  for  school  purposes  than  it  pays  to  the 
State  in  its  school  tax.  It  does  not  pay  70  per 
cent  of  the  rural  school  taxes.  On  the  contrary, 
rural  schools  receive  from  the  State  a  smaller  quota 
in  proportion  to  the  State  school  tax  levy  than  the 
City  of  New  York.  This  was  what  Mr.  Dillon  said 
that  the  official  reports  indicate.  The  Journal  dare 
not  deny  it ;  but  pretends  to  do  so  by  significantly 
neglecting  to  admit  the  amount  of  the  city  State 
school  tax  and  then  claiming  that  the  city  paid 
excise  and  personal  taxes  that  the  State  collects  in¬ 
discriminately  from  its  citizens  no  matter  where 
located. 

Candor  would  better  become  an  educational  jour¬ 
nal. 


The  Milk  Situation 

The  outline  of  your  plan,  page  893,  looks  to  me  to  be 
practical  and  splendid.  I  fear  it  cannot  be  put  in  op¬ 
eration,  however,  by  July  1.  You  agreed  with  me  years 
ago  that  any  organization  would  prove  a  rope  of  sand 
that  is  not  based  on  a  contract  with  members,  giving 
the  organization  the  right  to  act  as  their  agent  in  the 
sale  of  milk.  The  Eastern  States  group  and  the  League 
group  now  have  such  a  contract,  but  the  other  groups 
have  not.  Let  us  do  the  job  up  right  while  we  are  about 
it.  The  patient  is  not  going  to  bleed  to  death  before  lie 
has  time  to  sign  such  a  contract.  It  would  expedite 
matters  and  be  better  in  every  way  if  the  League  con¬ 
tract  could  be  modified  so  that  all  will  be  satisfied  to 
sign  it. 

New  York. 

T  is  our  fondest  wish  to  “do  the  job  right  while 
we  are  about  it.”  Nothing  would  please  us  more 
than  such  a  change  in  the  machinery  of  the  League 
as  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  all  dairy  groups 
into  it  as  one  co-operative  dairy  organization.  If 
such  changes  are  possible,  by  all  means  let  us  drop 


all  other  suggestions  and  work  this  one  out.  If  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  within  a  reasonable  time, 
this  is  the  logical  thing  to  do.  It  is  now  and  always 
nas  been  our  ultimate  hope  for  our  dairy  industry. 
It  must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  delay  means  daily 
loss  ct  revenue  to  dairymen.  It  could  do  nothing 
but  harm,  however,  to  delude  ourselves.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  present  situation  to  justify  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  superficial  changes  in  the  contract 
would  be  sufficient  to  bring  all  dairymen  into  the 
pool  as  now  organized.  Fundamental  changes  would 
be  necessary,  but  this  should  not  be  an  unsurmount- 
able  obstacle.  If  the  leaders  cannot  agree,  the  dis¬ 
pute  could  be  settled  by  a  referendum  to  dairymen. 

Temporary  plans  and  expedients  to  unite  the 
groups  have  been  suggested  to  get  over  the  present 
crisis,  and  to  get  dairymen  at  once  a  better  price  for 
milk.  It  has  been  the  general  impression  that  the 
ideal  plan  could  not  be  worked  out  just  now.  It  is 
the  thought  that  with  the  groups  working  together 
under  a  temporary  arrangement  means  of  further  co¬ 
operation  among  them  would  develop,  and  lead  ulti¬ 
mately  to  a  more  efficient  and  economic  organization 
with  the  League  as  a  nucleus.  The  experience  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen  has  encouraged  that  hope. 
It  is  gaining  ground.  Some  of  us  by  nature  are  im¬ 
patient,  and  the  present  plight  of  dairymen  magnifies 
the  tendency  and  spurs  us  on  to  direct  action  and 
prompt  results.  These  may  fail  without  defeating 
the  main  purpose.  The  committee  meets  again  on 
June  28  for  a  full  day’s  session.  Wlhether  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  ultimate  finished  plan  at  once  or  leads 
up  to  it  through  temporary  expediencies,  we  believe 
it  already  begins  to  clarify  the  situation  and  will  in 
due  time  plan  a  permanent  structure. 


Milk  Pool  Price  for  May 

ADVANCE  information  indicates  that  the  price 
of  May  pool  milk  net  to  the  producer  will  be 
$1.30  per  100  lbs.  The  deductions  are  8  cents  for 
expenses  and  10  cents  for  certificates,  making  a  total 
of  18  cents,  or  $1.48  gross  return. 

Sheffield’s  price  was  $1.70. 

The  non-pool  average  is  not  available. 

No  change  is  reported  in  June  prices. 


Dairying  in  the  Northwest 

MANY  of  our  Eastern  people  hear  of  the  changes 
in  Western  farming.  The  wheat  growers  have 
suffered,  and  many  of  them  are  trying  to  “diversify” 
— that  is,  change  their  plans  so  as  to  take  up  new 
crops  which  will  bring  them  cash.  President  Cool- 
idge  has  stated  that  financial  legislation  will  not 
help  these  farmers  personally  so  long  as  they  over¬ 
produce  one  or  two  staple  crops  only.  Our  Western 
readers  are  telling  us  what  is  being  done  to  “diver¬ 
sify”  crops.  This  letter  is  a  sample : 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  where  I  live, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  12  per  cent  in  dairy¬ 
ing  since  1922.  Renters  as  a  rule  are  milking  more 
cows  than  ever  before  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  general 
living  expenses.  There  are  no  grain  farmers  here.  We 
raise  hogs  and  cattle,  and  the  crops  are  corn,  oats  and 
Alfalfa.  The  average  farmer  keeps  eight  or  10  cows 
for  milking  and  sells  the  cream  to  produce  Btations  and 
creamery.  Right  now  there  is  more  profit  in  milk 
cows  than  feeding  cattle  and  hogs  or  selling  surplus 
grain.  Consequently  we  can  look  for  a  general  increase 
in  the  dairying  business. 

Farming  in  South  Dakota  is  becoming  more  diversi¬ 
fied,  and  a  good  number  are  going  in  strongly  for  dairy¬ 
ing.  In  numbers,  Ilolsteins  are  in  the  lead.  Many 
dairy  cows  have  been  purchased  and  shipped  from  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Wisconsin  within  the  last  two  years.  Our 
State  has  no  system  for  grading  cream,  but  very  likely 
a  bill  to  that  effect  will  be  put  through  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature.  JOHN  stotland. 

Union  Co.,  S.  D. 

That  is  the  general  report  from  the  Northwest 
section.  At  present  cream  shipping  is  the  chief  dairy 
industry.  Butter  and  cheese  factories  will  follow, 
and  perhaps  a  liquid  milk  trade  "for  long  shipment 
will  be  developed.  All  this  will  mean  better  times 
for  the  Western  farmer  by  providing  side  crops 
which  will  give  more  money.  It  must  be  under¬ 
stood,  however,  that  this  development  of  the  dairy 
business  means  more  and  more  competition  for  East¬ 
ern  dairymen.  This  will  not,  for  some  years  at  least, 
be  noticed  directly  in  the  liquid  milk  trade  of  New 
York,  yet  it  will  be  indirectly  felt  in  the  sale  of  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  cream  and  other  by-products,  and  must 
be  considered  in  making  plans  for  our  future. 


Business  Slowing  Up;  Effect  on  Farmers 

Most  of  the  papers  that  come  here  contain  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  poor  business,  and  casual  conversation  with 
men  from  nearby  industrial  cities  shows  the  same  to  be 
true.  Men  are  being  laid  off,  retail  trade  is  slack,  and 
wholesalers  trading  with  rural  sections  report  a  serious 


decline  in  total  sales,  and  why  shouldn’t  they?  With 
thousands  of  farms  idle  and  vacant,  millions  of  farm 
people  leaving,  and  most  of  the  help  deserted,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  farm  buying  is  short. 

Then  there  is  the  crowding  of  the  farmer  by  modern 
business  methods.  Take  the  wool  deal,  for  instance, 
which  we  have  with  us  right  now.  Many  or  most  farm¬ 
ers  need  the  money,  yet  buyers  and  speculators  back  up 
and  refuse  to  buy  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  then  th-i 
others  kick  because  the  farmer  won’t  spend  some  money 
he  hasn’t  got.  Go  into  any  drygoods  store  and  price 
some  shoddy  they  call  all-wool,  and  then  tell  me  why  the 
farmer  is  not  entitled  to  the  half-dollar  for  his  raw 
wool.  The  clip  of  this  country  is  about  266,000,000  lbs., 
and  they  import  twice  as  much  more,  over  6,000,000 
lb«.  coming  in  in  one  recent  week,  and  people  who  can 
figure  exchange  to  a  cent  claim  the  same  grade  of  wool 
is  higher  in  Europe  than  it  is  here.  It  looks  like  a  mere 
hold-up,  and  it  is  the  same  in  most  lines  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  Hogs,  milk,  beef,  wheat  and  all  grain  are  well 
below  cost  of  production,  while  everything  we  buy  has 
two  or  three  prices  on  the  label.  Farmers  as  a  rule  are 
careful  buyers  and  balk  at  extortion,  while  in  the  cities 
rent  takes  such  a  large  share  of  the  workmen's  pay  that 
there  is  little  left  for  necessities.  No  wonder  trade  is 
slack. 

The  working-man  has  had  good  times  and  high  wages 
a  long  season,  and  should  have  enough  ahead  so  he  need 
not  worry  for  some  time.  When  that  time  comes  I 
would  like  to  point  to  one  source  of  employment  that 
would  absorb  the  best  efforts  of  a  million  men  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  wage  right  now.  While  business  has  had  its 
harvest  and  the  workmen  drew  big  pay  our  farms  have 
been  going  down.  Farmers,  by  hard  work  and  use  of 
tractors  and  other  machinery,  have  kept  up  the  supply 
of  cheap  food,  but  improvements  have  suffered.  A  cas¬ 
ual  inspection  of  any  countryside  will  show  lack  of 
paint,  fences  in  poor  repair  and  growing  up  to  brush, 
all  ditching  and  stone  picking  stopped,  and  in  many 
cases  serious  lack  of  repair  on  buildings.  It  is  a  safe 
bet  that  the  average-eized  farm  can  use  the  time  of  a 
handy  man  every  day  for  one  year  on  vitally  needed  im¬ 
provements,  and  that  a  million  owners  would  do  it,  too, 
with  wages  and  supplies  at  a  reasonable  level. 

Of  course  there  is  no  use  talking  the  union  wage  scale 
to  the  average  farmer,  although  many  are  paying  high 
wages  for  hands,  but  to  offset  less  dollars  most  big 
farms  have  tenant  houses  usually  empty,  or  if  not  there 
are  plenty  of  vacant  houses  in  the  country.  Then  there 
is  a  garden,  chance  to  keep  a  cow,  fuel,  fruit  and  pota¬ 
toes,  which  are  the  principal  items  of  expense  in  the  city 
for  the  laboring  man.  I  fail  to  see  why  this  life  is  not 
as  satisfying  as  working  in  factories  or  mines,  especially 
in  Summer. 

I  have  in  mind  a  man  from  a  nearby  village  who  has 
done  my  repair  work  and  roofing  on  a  lot  of  farm  build¬ 
ings  for  many  years.  This  man  works  reasonably,  and 
does  a  good  day's  work  every  day,  and  never  lacks  for 
employment  among  the  nearby  farmers  or  villagers  every 
day  it  is  fit  to  be  out;  also  does  considerable  indoor 
work  in  Winter.  He  has  a  fine  home,  and  is  reported 
to  be  worth  considerable  money.  There  is  room  for 
many  more,  and  when  times  get  poor  and  work  scarce 
and  labor  kicks  as  they  did  four  years  ago,  or  many 
times  in  the  past,  just  point  the  way  back  to  the  coun¬ 
tryside  and  the  needful  jobs  that  could  be  done  and  not 
increase  our  already  unwieldy  volume  of  staple  crops. 

Cement,  tile,  paint,  fencing  and  other  supplies  need 
about  one-third  off  for  cash,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
complaint  of  slack  business  in  these  lines  if  labor  is 
available.  Otherwise  I  see  no  remedy  except  a  raise  iu 
the  price  level  that  includes  farm  crops  and  gives  the 
farmer  equal  buying  power  with  other  classes. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  l.  Hathaway. 


The  Crop  Outlook 

RIGHT  now  it  looks  as  if  Nature  would  take 
care  of  the  overproduction  scare  this  year.  The 
continued  cold  and  wet  weather  has  held  back  pro¬ 
duction  far  better  than  any  legislation  or  co-operation 
could  have  done.  Pastures  and  meadows  have  been 
good  thus  far,  and  this  has  helped  the  dairymen,  but 
planting  of  all  crops  has  been  delayed  if  not  de¬ 
stroyed.  We  have  already  planted  several  crops 
twice,  and  have  no  sure  stand  yet.  All  this  will 
mean  short  crops,  with  a  far  better  chance  for  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  for  what  we  do  succeed  in  producing. 
Earlier  in  the  season  most  fruit  growers  were  pre¬ 
dicting  an  enormous  crop  of  fruit,  and  particularly 
of  apples.  During  the  past  month  conditions  have 
Changed.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  bloom  there  has  not 
been  a  full  setting  of  fruit.  The  cold,  wet  weather 
spoiled  the  prospect,  and  in  many  orchards  there  will 
be  only  a  fair  crop,  where  something  enormous  was 
predicted.  As  if  this  were  not  trouble  enough,  apple 
scab  is  reported  iu  many  sections,  and  the  continued 
wet  weather  promotes  its  spread.  It  has  already 
done  much  damage,  so  that,  take  it  all  through,  it  is 
quite  safe  to  say  now  that  already  one-third  of  the 
vast  crop  promised  at  blooming  time  has  already 
been  wiped  out  or  spoiled.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
chances  which  all  must  take  who  gamble  with  Na¬ 
ture,  and  who  can  say  that  the  life  of  the  farmer  is 
not  one  long  game  of  chance?  He  gets  a  better  hand 
of  cards  when  his  land  is  in  good  shape — well 
drained,  limed  and  well  filled  with  organic  matter, 
but  in  any  event,  season  after  season,  the  farmer 
takes  a  longer  chance  than  any  other  business  man. 
This  is  going  to  be  a  year  when  the  man  who  has 
his  farm  in  shape  to  provide  a  high-class  article  will 
get  his  money  back,  for  Nature  is  taking  a  hand  to 
bring  about  a  fair  relation  between  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  We  think  that  will  be  particularly  true  of 
gardeners  and  fruit  growers.  The  crops  will  be 
shorter  than  was  expected,  and  the  demand  will  be 
good.  Now  give  the  trees  and  vines  the  best  possible 
care. 

JUJ  li±K)  L,  ^ii.  ,  ,ikl 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

Try  and  make  Our  Page  still  better 
With  your  picture,  poem  or  letter. 


Drawn  by  Frederick  Ahern  (17  years), 
New  York 


Memory  Verse 

I  knew  that  you  were  coming,  June,  I 
knew  that  you  were  coming ! 

Among  the  alders  by  the  stream  I  heard 
a  partridge  drumming ; 

I  heard  a  partridge  drumming,  June,  a 
welcome  with  his  wings, 

And  felt  a  softness  in  the  air,  half  Sum¬ 
mer’s  and  half  Spring’s. 

I  knew  that  you  were  nearing,  June,  I 
knew  that  you  were  nearing ! 

I  saw  it  in  the  bursting  buds  of  roses  in 
the  clearing; 

The  roses  in  the  clearing,  June,  were 
blushing  pink  and  red, 

For  they  had  heard  upon  the  hills  the 
echo  of  your  tread ! 

I  knew  that  you  were  coming.  June,  I 
knew  that  you  were  coming ! 

For  ev’ry  warbler  in  the  wood  a  song  of 
joy  was  humming; 

I  know  that  you  are  here,  June,  I  know 
that  you  are  here — 

The  fairy  month,  the  merry  month,  the 
laughter  of  the  year  ! 

— Douglas  Mallocb. 

Sent  by  Everett  Allender 
West  Virginia.  (12  years). 


A  Bunch  of  Letters 

Interesting  letters  from  our  readers  on 
all  kinds  of  things  are  constantly  reach¬ 
ing  your  editor,  but  it  is  not  often  that 
there  is  apace  to  print  many  of  them.  I 
know  that  you  will  enjoy  those  that  fol¬ 
low  : 

A  BUSY  FARM  GIRL 

I  have  been  reading  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
letters  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  decided 
that  I  would  like  to  send  one.  I  am  a 
busy  girl.  I  am  13  years  old.  My  father 
raises  plums  and  has  a  young  apple  or¬ 
chard  started.  I  like  to  help  gather  the 
plums.  One  year  I  picked  up  all  the 
dropped  ones  and  sold  them  at  50  cents  a 
basket.  I  am  raising  a  patch  of  melons 
on  shares.  I  raised  some  chickens,  and 
whitewashed  all  the  fence.  I  help  to  do 
the  canning  and  preserving.  I  help 
mother  with  a  lot  of  things.  I  help  to 
plant  and  hoe  in  the  truck  patch.  I  have 
to  help  pick  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
blackberries.  I  like  to  work. 

We  have  one  horse;  his  name  is  Billy. 
I  have  some  pet  chickens  and  a  pet  cat. 

Ohio.  Esther  Bowman. 

Esther  is  a  busy  girl,  indeed,  but  she  is 
learning  a  great  many  things  that  she 
will  be  glad  to  know  later — things  that 
some  girls  grow  into  womanhood  without 
knowing,  and  then  feel  lost  and  helpless. 
I  am  sure,  however,  that  Esther’s  days 
are  not  all  work,  for  that  would  not  be 
any  better  than  all  play. 


SEEN  THROUGH  A  BARN  WINDOW 
As  I  was  hiking  down  a  lonely  road 
with  a  crowd  of  children  of  my  size,  we 
came  to  an  old  dilapidated  barn.  Some¬ 
one' suggested  to  look  in  and  perhaps  we 
might  see  something  of  interest.  There 
was  a  small  window  on  the  left  side  of 
the  barn,  and  we  all  ventured  near  it. 
We  rolled  a  large  stone  over  to  it,  and 
each  standing  on  the  stone  took  our  turn 
at  the  window  to  look  in.  When  it  was 
my  turn  I  saw  that  the  barn  was  chiefly 
used  as  a  hay  barn.  It  had  large  rafters 
across  the  top.  On  each  side  there  was 
a  large  haymow.  The  floor  was  made  of 
once  good  wood,  but  now  badly  worn  and 
with  a  few  holes  in  it.  Between  the 
mows  there  was  a  space  large  enough  for 
a  team.  Hay  was  scattered  about  it.  In 
the  left  hand  corner  of  the  barn  there  was 
a  horse’s  manger,  and  in  the  right  hand 
corner  a  cow’s  stall  which  was  occupied. 
It  looked  as  though  the  barn  was  being 
used  by  a  farmer  who  lived  two  miles 
away.  Upon  the  very  tip-top  of  the  raft¬ 
ers  perched  about  a  dozen  pigeons,  and  on 
the  right  of  these  were  nests.  The  barn 
had  a  small  door  in  the  back  which  had 
very  rusty  hinges.  The  old  barn,  on  the 


whole,  was  a  very  interesting  place. 

Grace  King  (13  years). 

Rhode  Island. 

This  little  “adventure”  of  Grace’s  hap¬ 
pens  to  hundreds  of  us  without  our  think¬ 
ing  to  write  about  it,  but  how  interesting 
if  all  becomes  when  a  clear  word  picture 
is  given  us !  It  is  fine  practice  to  sit 
down  quite  often  and  try  to  put  into 
simple,  interesting  language  some  scene 
or  happening  of  the  day  just  past.  In 
this  way  we  grow  in  power  to  write  well, 
which  is  always  worth  while.  When  you 
have  a  real  person  like  your  editor  to 
send  your  writings  to,  that  makes  it  all 
tho  easier  to  do  them.  Let’s  have  more 
like  this. 


MY  LOST  DUCK 

I  had  three  ducks  for  pets.  One  day  I 
missed  one  of  my  ducks.  Where  could  it 
be?  No  one  knew.  We  looked  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  yard.  We  could  not  find 
the  duck.  On  the  third  day  my  father 
went  into  the  milk-house.  He  was  fixing 
the  planks  over  the  well,  as  they  were 
loose.  He  was  afraid  something  might 
fall  into  the  well.  He  heard  a  quack, 
quack.  Looking  down  the  well,  papa  savv 
my  duck  swimming  in  the  water  at  the 
bottoih  of  the  well.  Papa  called  mother, 
and  with  a  pail  they  got  my  duck  up  on 
land  again.  Ducky  had  had  nothing  to 
eat  for  three  whole  days,  and  she  was 
still  as  well  as  could  be.  This  is  a  true 
story.  Esther  Corcoran 

New  York.  (7  years). 

Even  our  youngest  readers  can  write 
interesting  letters.  We  can  all  see  from 
Esther’s  story  just  what  happened  to  her 
little  duck.  Here  is  a  case  of  “ducky  in 
the  well”  instead  of  “pussy  in  the  well.” 
Evidently  no  one  but  herself  “put  her 
in,”  though  it  took  several  persons  to 
“pull  her  out.” 


A  POEM  AND  A  SUGGESTION 
Here  is  a  poem  that  I  like  very  well, 
although  I  do  not  know  the  author  : 

JUNE 

From  each  rose  and  fern  and  daisy, 
From  each  dewdrop  sparkling  clear, 
Comes  a  voice  this  Summer  morning, 
Bringing  music  to  my  ear. 

“Come,”  it  says,  “the  Winter’s  over, 

And  the  Summer’s  come  at  last ; 

Oh.  be  merry  in  the  sunshine, 

Happy  June  will  soon  be  past.” 

Green  the  grass  on  ev’ry  hillside, 

Brooks  are  laughing,  skies  are  blue, 
Children,  come,  when  birds  are  singing, 
Mother  Nature  calls  for  you. 


Draion  in  pencil  by  Catherine  Flynn  (12 
■years),  Pennsylvania  , 

When  I  receive  our  June  Page  I  will 
have  a  whole  year’s  collection  of  Our 
Page.  I  certainly  am  glad  that  I  have 
saved  them.  I  wonder  if  other  readers 
have  followed  this  suggestion. 

I  am  to  graduate  from  grammar  school 
this  June.  I  like  school  and  I  intend  to 
go  to  college  after  I  finish  high  school. 

I  may  be  keeping  you  from  reading  an¬ 
other  letter  so  I  will  close.  Your  sincere 
friend,  Olive  Riker. 

New  Y'ork. 

Perhaps  some  other  reader  will  know 
the  author  of  the  pretty  little  verses 
Olive  has  sent.  As  to  keeping  the  copies 
of  Our  Page  as  they  come  out  month  by 
month,  I  hope  that  all  of  you  are  doing 
it.  We  have  no  way  of  reprinting  these 
things,  and  if  you  lose  or  destroy  your 
copies,  they  are  gone.  There  is  much  on 
Our  Page  that  you  will  enjoy  going  back 


to  again  and  again.  Olive  has  just  one 
year — 12  numbers.  But  some  may  have 
more  than  50  numbers — think  of  that  ! 
To  be  exact,  this  i«  the  fifty-seventh  issue 
of  Our  Page  since  we  began  back  in  the 
Fall  of  1910.  What  a  wonderful  picture 
and  story-book  they  make!  And  then 
we  have  all  those  ahead  to  look  forward 
to  if  every  reader  will  do  his  and  her 
share. 

I  must  not  pass  on  without  expressing 
the  hope  that  Olive  will  be  able  to  carry 
out  her  plan  of  completing  high  school 
and  going  to  college.  At  least  keep  on 
with  your  schooling  as  long  as  you  can. 
Olive  (and  all  of  you  boys  and  girls), 
you  will  never  cease  to  be  glad  of  it  when 
you  grow  up. 


FROM  A  GIRL  WHO  WORKS 

Just  a  few  lines,  as  I  haven’t  written 
you  yet  this  year.  But  I  don’t  find  very 
much  time  as  I  work,  even  if  I  do  live  in 
the  country.  We  really  haven’t  any  farm, 
but  we  live  a  mile  from  the  trolley  ear, 
’way  off  in  the  woods.  Yea,  I  like  the 
farm  first-rate,  and  wish  I  could  spend 
all  my  time  there.  There  are  five  chil¬ 
dren  of  us;  that  is,  I  have  two  brothers 
and  two  sisters.  One  of  my  sisters  is 
older  than  I ;  the  other  is  only  a  baby. 

Every  day  is  about  the  same  to  me.  I 
rise  between  five  and  half-past.  I  leave 
the  ’  ouse  at  twenty  after  six  and  walk 
a  mile  and  meet  my  girl  friend.  Then  we 
meet  a  man  who  takes  us  to  work,  which 
is  about  six  or  seven  miles.'  We  start 
working  at  seven.  I  work  from  seven  to 
twelve,  and  from  one  to  five.  Then  we 
get  the  car  in  front  of  the  shop.  We 
don’t  come  home  by  auto.  We  get  a 
transfer  and  then  we  ride  eight  miles  on 
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that  ahe  can  care  for  nights  and  morn¬ 
ings,  or  any  of  the  many  interesting 
things  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  won¬ 
derful  world  of  men  and  nature  by  all 
who  eagerly  seek  for  them.  So  life  will 
seem  more  worth  living  with  every  year 
that  passes. 


June 

Wrap  me  up  in  sunshine, 

Bed  me  down  in  clover, 

Tell  Chewink 
And  Bobolink 
To  sing  a  gladder  tune. 

Hide  the  hedge  in  roses 
Heaped  and  spilling  over, 

Thrill  with  mirth 
The  heart  of  earth 
That  I  may  know  ’tis  June! 

— Arthur  Guiterman. 
Sent  by  Gladys  Feldberg 
New  Y'ork.  (13  years). 


The  Common  House  Mosquito 

(an  essay) 

The  adult  female  lays  eggs  in  small 
black  masses  of  from  50  to  400  in  each 
mass.  These  masses  float  on  the  water 
like  little  rafts.  In  hot  weather  it  takes 
them  about  36  hours  to  hatch.  In  cold 
weather  it  takes  them  about  three  times 
as  long. 

From  the  egg  comes  the  larva  which 
most  of  us  call  the  “wriggler,”  familiar 
to  everyone  who  knows  where  mosquitoes 
breed.  The  larva  feeds  on  organic  matter 
in  the  water.  It  gets  'its  supply  of  air 
by  sticking  its  long  tail-like  siphon  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  When  the  mos¬ 
quito  is  in  the  larva  stage  it  is  easy  to 
kill  it  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  can¬ 
not  stick  its  tail-like  siphon  through  a 
film  of  kerosene  or  oil  on  the  water. 
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An  illustration  for  the  Book  Puzzle — Drawn  in  pencil  by  Mildred  Kinser,  Neic  York 


the  second  car.  We  get  to  our  road  at 
quarter  to  six  and  then  walk  a  mile  to 
get  home  about  quarter  after  six.  I  have 
been  working  a  year  now.  I  began  right 
after  I  was  15.  I  graduated  from  eighth 
grade  at  14.  I  hope  I’ll  be  out  of  the 
shop  in  a  few  years,  but  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do  for  a  living,  as  I  support  my¬ 
self.  Do  you  think  chickens  are  good  for 
business? 

Well,  I’m  sorry  I  couldn’t  draw  this 
time,  but  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do  next  time. 
I  hope  you  put  in  some  good  things  to 
draw  next  month.  Your  friend  and  read¬ 
er,  Ruth  Dudley. 

Connecticut. 

Here  is  another  side  to  the  story,  a 
case  where  a  girl  has  had  to  go  to  work 
at  15  with  only  a  grade  school  education. 
There  are  many  such.  No  one  would  say 
that  Ruth  has  an  easy  life,  and  yet  she  is 
cheerful  about  it,  as  it  is  right  she 
should  be.  She  does  not  tell  what  kind 
of  a  shop  she  works  in.  but  that  makes 
little  difference.  Day  after  day,  Winter 
and  Summer,  year  in,  year  out,  the  task 
is  probably  the  same  for  nine  hours  a 
day.  She  is  at  it  now,  as  I  write  this; 
she  will  be  at  it  when  you  read  Our  Page, 
unless  you  do  so  in  the  evening.  Thou¬ 
sands,  millions,  of  persons  in  the  world 
work  like  this,  and  it  is  work  that  needs 
to  be  done,  and  that  someone  must  do. 
For  the  worker’s  own  sake  all  honest 
work  is  worth  doing  well.  But  no  girl  or 
boy  should  be  eager  to  sacrifice  schooling 
and  start  at  steady  work  unless  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  Ruth  is  looking 
ahead,  naturally.  Yet  as  long  as  she  has 
a  job  and  a  regular  income  it  would  be 
risky  to  change  without  being  very  sure 
that  a  new  work  would  succeed  better. 
Rather  it  would  be  wiser  to  seek  to  im¬ 
prove  herself  in  the  work  she  is  doing, 
so  that  if  opportunity  for  advancement 
comes  she  will  be  ready,  and  also  to  en¬ 
rich  her  life  by  good  reading,  wholesome 
amusement,  some  plants  or  a  few  hens 


In  six  days  to  three  weeks  the  larva 
becomes  a  pupa,  a  decidedly  changed 
form,  with  curled  tail  and  enlarged  head 
having  two  little  horns  through  which  it 
breathes.  It  atays  in  the  pupa  form  from 
one  to  three  days,  according  to  the  tem¬ 
perature. 

After  24  to  72  hours  the  skin  of  the 
pupa  bursts  and  the  adult  mosquito 
emerges  in  the  form  by  which  we  all 
know  it.  It  stops  only  to  let  its  wings 
dry,  then  flies  away,  another  mosquito 
to  carry  on  its  annoying  work. 

Richard  Kelley  (14  years). 

New  Hampshire. 

Richard’s  interesting  little  essay  js 
very  appropriate  for  this  season.  On  the 
margin  of  his  letter  he  made  little 
sketches  of  the  egg  raft,  larva,  pupa  and 
adult  mosquito,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  completeness  of  his  work,  but  it  was 
not  possible  to  print  these,  too.  Such 
contributions  as  this  add  to  the  variety 
and  usefulness  of  Our  Page  and  are  very 
welcome. 


The  Flower  and  the  Worm 

There  was  a  little  flower  so  gay, 

'Twas  blooming  in  the  month  of  June, 

The  rain  had  been  falling  for  a  while, 
But  stopped,  and  the  sun  shone  bright 
at  noon. 

A  very  big  worm  came,  that  day, 

And  ate  the  leaves  all  off  so  clean ; 

This  made  the  flower  very  sad, 

To  see  that  it  was  now  eo  lean. 

Then  the  sun.  so  nice  and  warm, 

Shone  on  the  worm  with  its  bright  ray. 

This  made  the  worm  uncomfortable; 

It  fell  to  the  ground  and  crawled  away. 

— Elizabeth  Wagner 
Michigan.  (12  years). 


Games 

A  number  of  readers  were  interested 
in  the  geography  game  that  Helen  Lyke 
described  last  month,  and  sent  answers 
to  her  eight  questions.'  No  one  had  all 
eight  just  as  Helen  herself  selected  them, 
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Mary  and  Martha  one  Summer  day, 
Went  out  on  the  lawn  to  play  croquet. 
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Drawn  by  Annie  Caljouw,  Virginia 


Drawn  by  Blanche  Vodvarka  (13  years), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Ruth  Eaton  (10  years),  Massachusetts 
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Drawn  in  color  by  Eva  Robillard  (14  years),  New  York. 


which  was  as  follows:  1,  Kingfisher;  2, 
Independence ;  3,  Joseph,  Milton,  Eu¬ 
gene ;  4,  Gillette;  5,  Silver  Bells;  6, 
Rocky  Ford  ;  7,  Lexington  ;  8,  Columbus. 
Some  sent  other  questions  of  the  same 
kind,  but  your  editor  feels  that  this  is  a 
better  game  for  you  to  play  among  your¬ 
selves  by  two  and  threes  than  it  is  to  try 
to  keep  going  on  Our  Page,  because  often 
there  will  be  several  answers  that  might 
do  for  some  of  the  questions.  However, 
it  gives  you  a  good  suggestion  for  rainy- 
day  amusement,  and  here  is  another  one 
which  can  be  carried  out  wherever  two 
readers  and  a  checkerboard  can  be 
brought  together : 

CORNERING  THE  PIG 

The  implements  of  the  game  are  one 
checker  to  represent  the  pig  and  four 
checkers  of  another  color  to  represent  the 
farmers.  The  pig  can  move  backwards 
or  forwards  on  the  red  squares.  The 
farmers  can  move  just  one  way  on  them. 
To  set  the  game  up,  place  the  pig  in  a 
corner  on  a  red  square.  On  the  op¬ 
posite  side  place  the  farmers  on  four  red 
squares.  The  pig  has  first  move,  and  an¬ 
other  each  time  one  of  the  farmers  moves. 
The  object  is  to  see  whether  the  pig  can 
break  through  the  line  of  farmers,  or  the 
farmers  can  surround  the  pig  so  that  it 
can’t  move  either  way.  To  win,  the  play¬ 
er  that  takes  the  farmers’  part  must  cor¬ 
ner  the  pig.  If  the  pig  breads  through 
the  line  of  farmers  he  wins. 

Sylvia  Story  (13  years). 

Connecticut. 


Betsy 

Betsy’s  fur  is  a  soft,  soft  gray, 

I  don’t  see  how  she  keeps  it  that  way, 
For  she’s  always  so  full  of  play, 

And  visits  the  coalbin  every  day. 

Betsy  catches  rats, 

But  never  gets  fat ; 

She’s  crazy  for  fish, 

But  won’t  use  a  dish. 

She  plays  hide  and  seek, 

But  never  does  peek  ; 

She’s  a  great  playmate  for  me, 

So  I  love  her  you  see. 

— Philip  Wright  (11  years). 
M  a  ssa  chusett  s. 


Daddy  Longlegs 

It  was  rather  a  surprise  that  so  few 
answered  the  Nature  Puzzle  by  Dorothy 
and  Eloise  Skinner,  published  last  month. 
Your  editor  looked  forward  to  some  fine 
letters  and  perhaps  a  drawing  or  two; 
But  they  didn’t  come,  so  we  must  do 
without.  Probably  most  of  you  guessed 
the  answer  but  were  too  busy  to  write 
just  at  that  time,  with  schools  closing, 
vacation  plans  under  way  and  lots  of 
things  needing  to  be  done  about  the  farm. 
For  of  course  every  boy  and  girl  knows 
the  daddy  longlegs,  or  grandfather-gray- 
beard,  or  harvestman,  as  he  is  variously 
called.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  this 
little  animal  as  an  insect,  just  as  it  is  to 
call  spiders  insects.  All  insects  have  six 
legs,  whereas  daddy  longlegs  and  spiders 
and  some  other  creatures  have  eight  legs, 
and  belong  to  a  different  class  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom.  The  next  time  you  meet  a 
“daddy”  take  a  few  minutes  to  follow  it 
around  and  study  what  it  does.  Or  you 
could  keep  one  carefully  under  a  glass  jar 
for  a  day  or  two,  feed  it  a  few. drops  of 
sugar  water  and  watch  it  at  your  leisure. 

A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

Don’t  let  us  lose  interest  in  these  Na¬ 
ture  Puzzles — one  each  month  !  They 
help  us  to  know  more  of  the  common 
things  all  round  about  us  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  them  better.  Flowers,  trees,  crops, 
weeds,  birds,  insects,  animals — any  and 
every  object  in  the  outdoor  world  may 
serve  for  puzzles.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  write  out  a  clear  description  of  the 
thing  you  have  in  mind  without  telling 
its  name.  ( Give  the  name  separately  to 
your  editor.)  When  the  puzzle  is  pub¬ 
lished  our  readers  all  try  to  guess  the 
answer.  Here  is  a  good  one  for  this 
month.  Do  you  know  the  answer? 

I  am  a  little  blue  flower.  I  live  in  the 
fields  and  on  hillsides.  I  am  very  com¬ 
mon.  My  roots  are  densely  matted.  My 
stem  is  long  and  slender.  My  leaves  are 
slender  and  flat,  inc-losinj  the  stem  at  the 
base.  I  am  found  from  May  to  July.  I 
have  three  petals  like  the  sepals  and 
three  sepals  like  the  petals.  My  seeds 
are  black  and  nearly  spherical.  I  am  re¬ 
ported  to  have  a  medical  value,  and  I  am 
an  interesting  wild  flower.  What  am  I? 

Dorothy  Denton  (13  years). 

New  York. 


The  Blue  Bird 

BY  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 

This  is  the  answer  to  the  May  Book 


Puzzle.  Maeterlinck  is  a  Belgian  author, 
best  known  in  America  for  this  story, 
which  he  wrote  in  the  form  of  a  play.  It 
has  been  rewritten,  by  his  wife,  in  simple 
form  for  children.  Every  boy  and  girl 
should  become  familiar  with  “The  Blue 
Bird”  at  the  first  opportunity.  It  can 
probably  be  found  in  most  public  libraries 
and  in  not  a  few  school  and  Sunday 
school  collections.  You  will  see  that  one 
reader  has  sent  us  a  pretty  drawing, 
made  from  memory  of  the  story,  and  be¬ 
low  is  one  of  the  letters  received  in  ans¬ 
wer  to  the  puzzle : 

I  like  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  page  very 
much,  and  have  been  reading  it  ever  since 
it  was  started,  but  I  have  not  written  to 
you  yet.  I  have  lived  on  a  farm  all  my 
life  with  my  father,  mother  and  brothers. 
I  think  country  life  is  very  nice.  My 
father  has  a  small  country  store,  which 
I  help  take  care  of  during  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion.  I  help  my  mother  plant  flowers 
every  Spring,  and  sometimes  help  in  the 
garden.  We  have  146  acres  of  land,  sev¬ 
en  cows,  two  horses,  about  50  chickens 
and  three  old  geese  and  six  young  gos¬ 
lings. 


I  think  the  answer  to  May’s  Book  Puz¬ 
zle  is  “The  Blue  Bird  for  Children,”  by 
Georgette  Leblanc  (Madame  Maurice 
Maeterlinck).  In  the  introduction  to  this 
book  is  the  following  paragraph  : 

“Maurice  Maeterlinck  was  born  in 
Ghent,  Belgium,  August  20,  1862.  Al¬ 
though  trained  for  the  practice  of  law 
and  moderately  successful  in  it,  he  very 
early  became  dissatisfied  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  career  at  the  bar.  In  1887  the 
young  man  moved  to  Paris  and  turned 
his  attention  to  writing.  Shortly  after, 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  Maeterlinck  re¬ 
turned  to  Belgium  where  he  has  since  re¬ 
sided  most  of  the  time.  His  career  as  an 
author  practically  began  in  1889  when 
he  published  two  plays.  At  this  time  he 
was  quite  unknown  except  to  a  small 
circle,  but  soon  because  of  his  remarkable 
originality  we  find  him  being  called  ‘The 
Belgian  Shakespeare,’  and  his  reputa¬ 
tion  firmly  established.  .  .  .  ( )f  all  his 

writings,  it  is  conceded  that  ‘The  Blue 
Bird’  makes  the  strongest  appeal  to  chil¬ 
dren.”  Mildred  Klein 

New  York.  (11  years). 


What  Book  Is  This? 

The  chief  character  is  a  little  girl  of  10, 
who  was  found  when  a  baby  tied  to  the 


mast  of  a  wrecked  vessel.  She  had  been 
washed  ashore  with  her  father  and  moth¬ 
er  on  an  island,  the  home  of  an  old  light¬ 
house  keeper.  The  child’s  parents  had 
been  killed  on  the  rocks,  but  by  a  miracle 
she  was  saved,  and  the  lighthouse  keeper 
who  found  her  vowed  he  would  take  care 
of  her  as  long  as  she  lived.  This  little 
girl  had  many  adventures.  She  loved  to 
dress  in  her  mother’s  clothes.  Later  on 
this  girl  becomes  acquainted  with  a  lady 
who  immediately  recognizes  her  likeness 
to  her  mother.  The  lady  visited  the  light¬ 
house  keeper  and  asked  him  to  part  with 
the  little  girl  so  that  she  could  have  a 
better  education.  The  keeper  consented 
but  the  girl  would  not  go.  When  the 
lighthouse  keeper  died  the  heroine  of  the 
book  went  to  live  with  her  relatives. 

Dorothy  Frylinck  (14  years). 

New  Jersey. 

Dorothy  has  given  us  a  Book  Puzzle 
that  many  of  you  will  be  able  to  identify. 
Remember  that  you  are  to  send  in  the 
title  of  the  book  and  the  name  of  the 
author.  If  you  can  add  something  of  in¬ 
terest  about  your  experience  in  reading 
(his  story  or  about  the  life  of  the  author 
do  not  hesitate  to  do  it.  Besides  that,  try 
making  up  a  puzzle  yourself  about  some 
book  or  poem  you  have  read  recently. 


Our  Artists 

This  month  your  editor  did  not  have 
neaily  so  hard  a  task  as  usual  selecting 
di  a  wings  to  print,  because  not  many  were 
sent  in.  Perhaps  some  of  you  did  not 
read  the  May  page  carefully  enough  to 
find  the  little  rhyme  tucked  away  in  the 
second  column,  or  perhaps  you  thought  the 
croquet  scene  too  hard,  or  perhaps  you 
were  very  busy,  or  perhaps — but  anyway 
you  missed  an  opportunity.  You  will  en¬ 
joy  the  drawings  that  are  printed,  and 
one  of  the  “artists”  has  also  supplied  us 
with  a  rhyme  for  next  time  which  is  very 
good  indeed.  Here  it  is : 

Mary  had  a  sunflower 
Out  beside  the  wall, 

And  every  day  she  watered  it, 

Till  it  grew  very  tall. 

Now  if  we  don’t  have  a  whole  page  full 
of  sunflowers  and  Marys  and  walls  and 
watering  pots  I  shall  be  disappointed. 
Set  to  work  and  send  in  your  own  orig¬ 
inal  drawing  to  fit  this  rhyme. 


A  Puzzle 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  Cross-word 
Enigma  was  a— g-a-r-d-e-n,  as  some  read¬ 
ers  were  keen  enough  to  discover,  though 
most  of  you  found  it  too  hard.  For  many 
months  we  have  been  solving  these  enig¬ 
mas,  and  while  we  enjoy  them  and  your 
editor  has  many  fine  ones  on  hand,  still 
it  is  time  we  tried  some  other  kind  of 
puzzle.  So  here  is  one  sent  by  a  New 
York  reader  who  asked  not  to  have  her 
name  signed  to  it  for  a  very  good  reason, 
which  I  will  tell  you  next  month  along 
with  the  answer.  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to 
guess  how  this  puzzle  is  solved,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  make  up  some  others  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  kind.  Here  it  is: 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  something 
which  the  farmer  grows ;  beheaded  once, 
I  become  something  which  we  all  need  in 
Winter ;  beheaded  again,  I  become  some¬ 
thing  we  all  like  to  do  several  times  a 
day;  beheaded  again,  I  am  a  preposition- 
and  what’s  left  after  once  more  behead¬ 
ing  is  the  ladies’  favorite  beverage. 


Notes 

The  couplet  in  the  Box  at  the  head  of 
the  opposite  page  was  written  by  Pris¬ 
cilla  Ilertel,  a  Massachusetts  reader. 
Everything  that  you  send  in  helps  to 
make  Our  Page  better,  whether  it  is 
printed  or  not,  and  of  course  there  it)  no 
chance  of  printing  what  is  never  sent. 


The  list  of  this  month’s  contributors  is 
on  page  946.  It  is  smaller  than  it  has 
been  in  a  long,  long  time,  but  June  is  a 
very  busy  season  for  boys  and  girls. 
Now  that  the  vacation  is  well  begun  you 
can  surely  find  time  to  write  a  good  let¬ 
ter  to  Our  Page. 


All  work  lor  the  July  page  should  be 
sent  to  reach  your  editor  not  later  than 
July  5. 


A  New  York  reader  writer  that  the 
poem  published  last  month  beginning 
“Merry,  rollicking,  frolicking  May,”  was 
written  by  George  MacDonald.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  give  proper  credit  to 
the  author. 

(Continued  on  page  946) 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Kind  Words. — The  Parson  has  always 
been  a  believer  in  kind  words,  and  the 
other  day  he  had  a  striking  example  of 
what  kind  words  really  are  and  how  much 
they  can  do.  A  terribly  forlorn  and  hun- 
gry-looking  individual  wandered  into  a 
restaurant  and  fell  into  a  chair  over  in 
the  corner.  He  counted  hie  bits  of  change 
and  made  out  just  enough  to  order  two 
fried  eggs.  When  the  waiter  came  for  bis 
order  he  got  this  request :  “Two  fried 
eggs  and  a  few  kind  words.”  A  few  min¬ 
utes  later  he  returned.  “There  are  the 
two  fried  eggs,”  said  he,  “and  as  for  the 
kind  words — don’t  eat  ’em.” 

The  Goslings. — In  a  way,  the  Parson 
has  never  had  such  good  luck  with  gos¬ 
lings  as  this  year ;  he  should  not  eay 
“luck,”  for  really,  there  is  no  luck  to  it; 
just  knowing  what  to  do  and  doing  it. 
He  read  somewhere  about  giving  them 
eornmeal  mixed  up  thick  with  water  as  a 
starter  and  on  rainy  days,  and  also  that 
they  must  have  deep  water — over  the  nos¬ 
trils — with  sand  in  the  bottom.  This 
seems  to  have  been  just  what  they  need. 
Not  a  gosling  has  been  sick  a  minute, 
much  less  died,  this  year.  Of  course  we 
lost  four  by  the  rats.  And  we  learned 
that  you  must  be  careful  around  a  barn 
and  not  to  shut  off  any  place  so  the  cats 
cannot  get  into  it.  While  the  house  was 
banked  for  the  Winter  the  cats  could  not 
get  under  the  back  porch,  and  so  the  rats 
took  possession.  The  corn  barn,  the  pig¬ 
pen,  and  main  cellar,  and  even  the  lien- 
houses,  ought  to  be  accessible  to  the  cats 
— unless  you  prefer  rats. 

That  Hog  Feeder. — The  Parson  has 
just  been  over  and  knocked  to  pieces  a 
self-feeder  for  hogs.  It  was  pretty  well 
rotted  out,  and  but  little  of  it  worth  sav¬ 
ing  for  kindling.  The  Parson  remembers 
well  the  day  he  made  that  self-feeder.  He 
made  a  good  one,  if  he  does  say  it,  and 
worked  hard  on  it  and  used  up  quite  a 
little  good  lumber.  Everything  was  self- 
feeder  for  hogs  at  that.  time.  The  Farm 
Bureau  meetings  were  held  about  it.  Why, 
to  have  so  much  as  a  nursing  pig  with¬ 
out  a  self-feeder  put  one  in  the  has-been 
class.  Slides  were  shown  of  the  two 
ways  of  feeding  hogs  all  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  Yet  as  far  as  the  'Parson  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  whole  self-feeder  business  was 
a  perfect  farce  and  waste  of  time  and 
money.  While  there  may  be  some  used 
where  they  keep  a  lot  of  hogs,  the  Par¬ 
son  does  not  know  of  a  self-feeder  in  use 
in  the  whole  county,  or  State,  for  that 
matter,  at  the  present  time. 

Wheat. — This  makes  the  Parson  think 
of  the  number  of  things  he  has  done  on 
the  farm  and  the  time  and  work  and  wor¬ 
ry  he  wasted  on  them.  What  a  holler 
there  was  at  one  time  around  here  about 
raising  wheat !  Oh,  New  England  must 
raise  wheat !  We  all  went  into  it,  sowed 
Winter  wheat  on  the  potato  ground  about 
the  first  of  September.  The  Parson  does 
not  know  of  a  farmer  in  the  section  of 
the  country  that  pretends  to  raise  a 
spoonful  of  wheat  now.  So  with  oats ; 
how  the  Parson  worked,  raising  oats,  and 
what  a  job  to  get  them  thrashed  and  win¬ 
nowed.  Now  he  knows,  as  The  II.  N.-Y. 
says,  he  lost  money  on  every  oat  he 
raised,  just  as  he  did  on  the  wheat.  It 
would  seem  from  what  he  reads  that  it 
takes  about  64  hours  man-labor  to  raise 
an  acre  of  wheat  in  New  England,  while 
in  the  Middle  West  they  can  do  it  in  16 
hours. 

Chickens  and  Milk. — Then,  too, 
there  is  the  matter  of  milk  for  chickens. 
The  Parson  is  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  now.  Why,  a  chicken  would 
“kick  the  bucket”  in  17  seconds  if  it  did 
not  have  its  crop  full  of  sour  milk  day 
and  night.  One  might  cut  a  hole  through 
the  shell  on  the  twentieth  day  and  pour 
some  sour  milk  down  the  chick's  throat. 
Ilow  the  Parson  used  to  fuss  and  work 
over  this  skim-milk  business.  And  now, 
after  the  years,  though  we  have  plenty 
of  milk  around,  he  hasn't  bothered  to  give 
any  of  it  to  the  chickens.  They  haven’t 
had  a  drop  of  milk  of  any  kind.  The  Par¬ 
son  never  saw  chickens  do  better  or  grow 
faster.  If  a  chicken  needed  milk  so  bad, 
he  wonders  Providence  didn’t  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  it  to  nurse.  It  all  rests 
in  the  distinction  we  must  make  between 
the  big  commercial  hen  plant  and  the 
common  farm  flock  running  around  in  the 
grass.  If  one  would  watch  these  chickens 
pulling  worms  out  of  the  grass  in  the 
early  morning  he  wouldn’t  bother  much 
about  milk.  The  same  way  with  goslings. 
The  Lord  made  a  goose  wonderfully  fitted 
and  inclined  lo  drink  water,  but  I  would¬ 
n’t  try  to  fit  him  out  with  a  nursing  bot¬ 
tle. 

Spraying  Apple  Trees. — Then,  too, 
there  was  that  matter  of  spraying  apple 
trees.  How  the  Parson  worked  on  that ! 
He  bought  a  share  in  a  hand  force  pump 
and  sprayed  the  two  or  three  apple  trees 
[faithfully.  How  the  Farm  Bureau  hol¬ 
lered  about  this  spraying,  and  what  a  lot 
of  money  was  put  into  such  pumps 
around  here,  and,  I  presume,  all  over  the 
country.  This  spraying  was  just  as  the 
blossoms  fall,  to  keep  the  apples  from  be¬ 
ing  wormy.  The  Parson  noticed  the  ap¬ 
ples  seemed  to  be  wormy  just  the  same. 
This  spraying  always  came  at  such  a  busy 
time  of  year,  with  the  children  all  in 
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school,  and  all  the  Spring  work  to  do. 
Now  we  are  calmly  told  that  this  hand 
spraying  is  not  swift  or  powerful  enough 
to  penetrate  to  where  the  young  worms 
lie,  and  is  of  no  use  whatever.  Seems  as 
though  that  might  have  been  found  out 
before.  What  a  lot  of  trouble  and  money 
it  would  have  saved. 

Apple  Trees. — East  Sunday,  as  the 
Parson  was  coming  along  home,  he  stop¬ 
ped  and  looked  over  the  fence  at  a  man's 
house  and  counted  42  dead  fruit  trees — 
all  set  out  last  year.  Every  one  of  the 
lot  was  dead.  There  must  be  a  great  loss 
to  people  in  the  number  of  fruit  trees  that 
die.  The  Parson  had  a  sad  experience 
there.  He  feels  all  the  worse  about  it  as  the 
trees  were  given  to  him.  He  has  saved 
some  of  them,  but  many  were  lost.  He 
remembered  how  the  trees  grew  and  bore 
fruit  around  the  fences  on  the  old  farm, 
so,  as  he  could  not  seem  to  think  he  could 
spare  much  good  meadow  land,  he  had 
them  set  around  the  fence — many  of  them 
along  the  pasture  fence.  He  never  thought 
about  the  cows.  Of  course  they  promptly 
reached  over  the  fence  (it  was  a  wire 


The  Vacation. — The  schools  are  out 
for  the  Summer,  and  the  children  all  at 
home.  Shelley  begins  to  play  a  church 
organ  in  a  nearby  city  on  next  Sunday. 
Weekdays  he  will  spend  practicing  on  va¬ 
rious  musical  instruments  and  taking 
voice  lessons,  and  helping  about  the  farm. 
George  is  learning  the  local  R.  F.  D. 
route  and  will  be  substitute  for  the 
mailman  during  his  vacation.  He  may 
substitute  several  routes.  He  takes  music 
lessons  all  Summer  and  practices  every 
day  on  the  cornet  and  saxophone.  Clossie 
will  do  some  work,  a  lot  of  playing,  with 
a  daily  swim  as  soon  as  the  pond  is  warm 
enough.  The  Parson  bought  him  seven 
young  goslings  yesterday,  for  his.  He  will 
take  care  of  the  other  goslings  till  they 
can  look  after  themselves  to  earn  what 
was  paid  for  the  ones  that  are  his.  To¬ 
day  the  boys  are  concreting  the  garage. 
It  is  a  good  roomy  building  that  was  on 
the  place  when  we  came,  and  a  concrete 
floor  will  make  it  very  satisfactory.  The 
boys  mix  it  on  the  ratio  of  one  to  four. 

The  Puppy. — Somebody  down  country 
kindly  gave  little  Ta  a  puppy.  The  Par¬ 
son  is  sending  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  little  poem 
which  well  describes  the  situation  in  the 
house.  Yresterday  he  had  the  new  hat  of 
the  company  lady  who  is  visiting  here. 
Mrs.  Parson  rescued  it  in  the  parlor  just 
in  time.  But  he  is  a  cunning  little  fel¬ 
low  and  Ta  loves  him  dearly.  He  leads 
him  about  the  farm  for  hours.  He  loves 
to  chase  after  the  goslings  and  has  had  to 


Ta  and  His  Puppy 


fence)  and  ate  the  tops  of  the  trees  right 
off  as  soon  as  they  began  to  leave  out. 
Then,  too,  he  did  not  know  that  you  must 
keep  the  grass  away  from  young  trees  for 
several  years  if  they  are  going  to  ,  grow 
well.  This  about  ruined  quite  a  number 
of  trees.  It  is  worth  remembering,  too, 
that  while  a  cow  loves  young  apple  tree 
leaves  and  branches,  a  horse  will  not 
tonch  them. 

Alfalfa.. — As  the  Parson  is  writing 
this,  a  farm  paper  comes  with  a  great 
article  on  how  to  cure  Alfalfa.  This  paper 
states  that  the  raising  of  this  crop  is  in¬ 
creasing  very  rapidly  in  New  England. 
Well,  perhaps  it  is,  but  the  Parson  fails 
to  see  it  from  the  car  windows.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk, 
with  many  meetings,  about  Alfalfa  along 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  It  seems  as 
though  most  of  the  farmers  around  here 
went  into  it,  more  or  less.  Getting  the 
soil  ready,  with  inoculation  and  all,  was 
a  lot  of  work  and  expense.  As  far  as  the 
Parson  knows,  even  the  men  who  hollered 
the  loudest  about  it,  never  sow  any  more. 
One  nearly  run-out  patch  is  all  the  Par¬ 
son  knows  of  anywhere  around  here.  The 
very  man  who  tried  the  hardest  to  talk 
it  into  the  Parson  told  him  the  other  day 
he  should  never  put  in  any  more.  It 
winter-kills  too  badly  in  New  England. 
They  have  all  come  back  to  clover — Al- 
sike  and  Red  mixed.  Corn,  oats  and 
?lover  is  just  about  what  it  all  ends  with 
in  New  England.  It  is  that  way  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  was  the  same  thing  up  in 
Vermont  when  the  Parson  came  down 
from  there  last  week.  The  difference 
seems  to  be  that  in  Vermont  they  thrash 
the  oats  and  feed  the  straw,  sprinkled 
with  molasses  water,  to  the  cows;  while 
in  Connecticut  the  oats  are  mostly  cut  for 
hay.  As  the  Parson  has  said  before,  read 
all  the  farm  bulletins  and  papers  you 
want,  then  look  around  and  see  who  is 
making  a  living  in  your  locality  and  take 
careful  note  of  how  he  does  it. 

Supplying  Families. — The  farmers 
who  seem  to  be  doing  the  best  around  here 
are  those  who  strive  to  supply  families. 
The  tendency  now  is,  if  you  are  a  milk¬ 
man.  to  carry  along  other  produce  as  well. 
Especially  is  this  true  with  regard  to 
eggs.  You  can  deliver  a  dozen  or  two  of 
eggs  along  with  the  milk  without  any 
trouble  or  expense.  So  it  is  often  with 
vegetables  and  potatoes.  It  cuts  out  all 
the  middlemen  and  the  farmer  gets  all 
there  is  in  it.  One  farmer  told  the  Par¬ 
son  a  while  ago  that  he  still  had  50  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes  he  could  not  sell  for  any 
satisfactory  price,  while  another,  who  has 
a  house  trade,  said  he  could  have  sold 
300  bushels  more  potatoes  at  top  price 
had  he  had  them.  All  this  in  the  same 
city. 
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have  some  rather  severe  training.  Like 
rats,  he  seems  to  prefer  young  geese  to 
chickens.  The  Parson  is  told  that  the 
demand  for  eggs  is  greatly  on  the  in¬ 
crease..  He  hopes  so.  To  deprive  a  boy 
of  a  pet  dog  is  really  to  deprive  him  of 
his  rights.  The  paper  recently  announced 
that  insurance  companies  stood  ready  to 
reduce  rates  on  burglary  at  any  home 
where  a  dog  was  kept. 

Off  Again. — The  Parson  has  been  up 
to  Vermont,  where  he  preached  the  bac¬ 
calaureate  sermon  in  his  old  home  town. 
He  took  for  his  text  “For  a  man’s  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth.”  Whatever 
the  sermon  was,  the  text  is  certainly  a 
good  one,  and  its  lesson  sorely  needed  in 
this  generation.  The  oldest  farmer  in 
Vermont  never  planted  his  corn  so  late  as 
this  year.  Neither  did  there  ever  so  many 
baby  chicks  come  through  the  post  office 
— and  eo  many  of  them  die.  One  man  es¬ 
timated  that  half  of  all  that  came  through 
died.  Milk  business  up  there  in  a  very 
bad  way — farmers  claiming  they  get  only 
3%  cents  a  quart.  The  seed  potato  busi¬ 
ness  saves  the  day  for  a  good  many  of 
them. 

Right  Side. — Well,  one  of  the  boys 
from  the  garage  has  just  announced  that 
the  first  swim  of  the  season  is  to  be  to¬ 
night.  It  is  hot  today  and  the  boys  have 
done  well  not  to  suggest  it  seriously  be¬ 
fore.  Mother  is  calling  for  dinner,  and 
we  will  all  go  and  finish  those  two  White 
Leghorn  sitters  we  had  for  dinner  Sun¬ 
day.  You  know  about  the  man  who 
called  the  little  grandson  to  him  and  said 
over  and  over :  “You  know  I  am  your 
grandfather  on  your  father’s  side” ;  he 
kept  repeating  this,  “on  your  father’s 
side.”  “That  is  all  very  well,”  shouted 
the  little  boy,  “but  if  you’re  going  to  stay 
’round  here  long  you’ll  have  to  get  on 
mother’s  side.” 

to  a  pup 

Last  night  you  chewed  a  pair  of  shoes; 

Today,  a  cake  of  soap. 

My  razor  strap  next  you  essayed  ; 

(What  was  your  wish  or  hope?) 

A  Webster’s  Unabridged  you  gnawed, 

A  chair  leg.  and  a  bed  ; 

And,  counting  all  the  things  you  ate, 

You  should  by  rights  be  dead. 

But  you  are  not.  A  healthy  pup 
Takes  all  things  as  they  come ; 

The  only  penalty,  perhaps, 

A  pain  in  his  wee  turn. 

So  there  is  very  little  hope 
Of  peace  at  home  these  days ; 

And  you’ll  my  treasures  all  destroy 
Unless  you  mend  your  ways, 
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But  such  intentions  you  have  not ! 

O  aggravating  pup ! 

I  feel  that  I  should  part  with  you  ; 

Surrender  ;  eive  you  up. 

But  when  you  cock  an  eye  at  me, 

Come  bounding  at  my  call, 

I  know  that  though  you  wreck  the  house 
You’re  worth  it  all! 

— Edward  Leamy. 


The  Home  Ice  Cream  Business 

I  want  to  learn  how  to  make  ice 
cream  on  a  fair-sized  scale,  thinking  we 
can  use  our  dairy  products  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  in  that  way.  Will  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  go  to  some  school  in 
order  to  learn  the  business?  What 
books  should  I  have?  w.  T.  K. 

New  York. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  learn  ice  cream 
making  at  home,  through  the  study  of 
books  and  bulletins,  and  many  who 
work  into  a  business  of  considerable 
volume  begin  in  this  way.  “Home¬ 
made”  ice  cream  always  commands  the 
confidence  of  purchasers,  and  where 
milk  and  eggs  are  produced  on  the  farm 
these  products  may  be  sold  in  the  form 
of  ice  cream  to  advantage.  Where  it  is 
made  in  large  quantities  a  course  in  ice¬ 
cream  making  at  an  agricultural  school 
would  be  helpful,  because  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  in  use  of  labor-saving  appli¬ 
ances,  and  all  the  industrial  short  cuts 
that  are  helpful  and  economical.  The 
New  York  State  Agricultural  School  at 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  gives  a  practical 
course  in  ice-cream  making,  also  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College  at 
Storrs,  Conn.  An  excellent  book  which 
would  give  you  a  good  deal  of  help  is 
“The  Manufacture  of  Ice  Cream  and 
Ices,”  by  Frandsen  and  Markham.  This 
discusses  the  management  of  cream,  milk 
powders,  substances  that  give  stiffness 
and  body,  packing  and  storing,  etc.  A 
book  devoted  to  home  making  is  “Mrs. 
Rorer’s  Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Frozen 
Puddings,  Etc.” 

We  would  suggest  that  you  write  to 
the  Department  of  Home  Economics, 
State  Agricultural  College,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  and  ask  them  for  bulletins  or  any 
other  help  they  can  give  in  this  line. 
They  are  in  a  position  to  give  you 
practical  help.  Your  question  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  and  it  is  probable  that 
we  can  get  further  help  for  you  from 
readers  who  have  done  this  work. 


Cat-tails  for  Chair  Bottoms 

A  correspondent  on  page- 261  asks  for 
information  in  regard  to  the  use  of  cat¬ 
tails  for  rush-bottoming  chairs.  The  .rule 
is  that  the  leaves  should  be  cut  when  the 
outer  tips  begin  to  turn  yellow,  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  better 
to  be  too  early  than  to  delay  too  long,  as 
the  leaves  are  fit  to  use  as  soon  as  ma¬ 
ture,  and  when  over-ripe  and  brittle  they 
break  too  readily  to  make  a  smooth, 
strong  coil.  The  season  for  gathering 
varies  from  the  first  of  July  to  early  Au¬ 
gust.  The  barn  loft  or  the  attic  is  a 
good  place  for  curing  rush,  and  I  have 
found  it  fresh  and  pliable  after  lying  for 
several  years.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
thoroughly  moistened  before  using.  I 
sprinkle  it  roll  it  up  in  bagging,  and  let 
it  lie  out  of  doors  over  night.  r.  f.  d. 


Mixed  Pickle 

Four  quarts  cucumbers,  two  quarts 
onions,  two  quarts  green  tomatoes,  one 
quart  string  beans,  one  quart  navy  beans, 
two  quarts  butter  beans,  two  quarts  cab¬ 
bage  or  cauliflower,  two  quarts  mangoes 
(green  peppers),  two  quarts  celery,  all 
cut  or  chopped  except  cucumbers,  which 
are  put  in  whole  if  small.  Parboil  beans 
and  cabbage.  Put  all  of  above  in  weak 
salt  water  (about  two  cups  of  salt)  and 
let  stand  24  hours.  Then  scald  in  same 
water  and  drain  well.  Prepare  paste  as 
follows :  Three  tablespoons  white  mus¬ 
tard,  two  tablespoons  tumeric,  three  pints 
sugar,  three  quarts  cider  vinegar,  one  cup 
flour  stirred  in  water.  Boil  this  and  pour 
boiling  hot  over  the  mixture.  Let  boil  up 
well  and  can  while  hot  in  glass  fruit  jars. 

MRS.  J.  h.  R. 


Ginger  Cake 

One  egg,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one-half 
cup  molasses,  one  cup  of  sour  cream  or 
one-quartea’  clup  shortening  with  sour 
milk,  one  cup  bread  flour,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one- 
half  teapsoon  ginger,  one  cup  bran.  Beat 
egg  and  sugar  together,  add  molasses  and 
sour  cream,  or  the  shortening  with  sour 
milk.  Mix  the  salt,  nutmeg,  ginger  and 
bran  with  bread  flour;  add  to  the  above 
ingredients,  beat  well  then  stir  in  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda  dissolved  in  one-fourth  cup 
of  hot  water.  Beat  again  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven  20  to  30  minutes. 

MRS.  j.  s. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


A  Late  Season. — It  is  likely  that 
many  line®  of  dress  goods,  garments  and 
millinery  have  been  affected  quite  as 
much  as  agriculture  by  the  unseasonable 
weather.  Cotton  goods  would  not  seem 
to  be  selling  rapidly,  and  New  England 
cotton  mills  are  suffering  from  a  decided 
depression.  Beautiful  new  cottons  and 
linens  are  displayed  among  the  dress 
goods,  but  buying  appears  slow.  Reports 
from  abroad  say  that  French  fashion  au¬ 
thorities  wish  to  revive  the  hourglass  fig¬ 
ure,  and  are  planning  to  bring  old-style 
corsets  back.  The  slim  American  figure, 
with  its  boyish  outline,  is  quite  different 
from  the  less  athletic  European,  with 
larger  hips  and  shorter  curves,  though  we 
see  many  of  the  latter  here  among  certain 
racial  groups.  We  do  not  think  Amer¬ 
ican  women  will  go  back  to  the  sort  of 
figure  that  is  only  achieved  by  tight  lac¬ 
ing.  We  noted  recently  a  group  j>f  at¬ 
tractive  pleated  silk  skirts  in  which  the 
belt  measurements  ran  from  25  to  38  in. 


Forty  years  ago  we  should  have  found 
few  women  admitting  openly  that  they 
exceeded  25  in.  around  the  waist,  and  38 
in.  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  Aunt  Eppie  Hogg  in  the  news¬ 
paper  cartoons. 

A  Youthful  Silk  Gown. — In  the 
first  illustration,  the  figure  at  the  left 
show  a  smart  little  frock  in  printed 
crepe,  a  combination  of  red  and  black  on 
a  white  ground,  trimmed  with  red  silk 
binding.  The  dress  has  groups  of  pleats, 
which  cause  the  skirt  to  flare  a  little, 
and  it  is  not  so  scant  as  some,  while 
preserving  the  narrow  silhouette.  A  one- 
piece  yoke,  long  on  the  shoulders,  forms 
the  top  of  the  waist ;  the  armhole  is  de¬ 
fined  by  red  binding,  and  the  little  sleeve 
is  formed  by  two  bands  edged  with  the 
binding.  The  closing  down  the  front  had 
two  rows  of  red  binding,  one  edging  it, 
the  other  just  inside,  with  a  row  of 
small  white  pearl  buttons  on  it.  The 
closing  was  then  finished  with  a  frill  of 
white  eyelet  embroidery  edged  with  nar¬ 
row  Valenciennes  lace.  We  often  see 
trimmings  of  this  sort,  and  a  great  deal 
of  lace  is  now  being  used  on  Summer 
dresses.  Lace  and  Swiss  embroidery 
workers  have  suffered  a  good  deal  from 
trade  depression  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring 
their  work  more  into  vogue.  Changes  in 
women’s  underwear  and  children’s  clothes 
have  seriously  affected  these  products.  In 
this  model  the  white  frill  is  especially  at¬ 
tractive,  and  the  trimming  is  extended  by 
a  little  pocket  at  the  side  of  the  skirt, 
headed  with  a  curved  flap  of  the  em¬ 
broidery  edged  with  lace.  The  pleats  at 
the  sides  of  the  skirt  extend  all  the  way 
from  the  yoke,  giving  the  long  line  on 
both  waist  and  skirt.  This  dress  also 
had  a  flying  cape  in  the  back,  which 
started  under  the  yoke,  falling  just  be¬ 
low  the  waist ;  the  cape  was  of  the  fig¬ 
ured  crepe,  lined  and  bound  with  red  silk. 
These  short  little  capes,  which  do  not 
come  around  over  the  shoulders,  but  fly 
loose  in  the  back,  are  seen  on  many  dress¬ 
es,  coats  and  even  suits.  We  have  seen 
some  dresses  with  thi  flying  cape  at¬ 
tached  by  snap  fasteners  concealed  by 
trimming,  so  that  it  could  be  removed 
if  desired.  Sometimes  they  are  attached 
at  the  collar,  sometimes  at  the  edge  of  a 
yoke.  Many  sports  suits  of  twill  or  jer¬ 
sey  cloth  have  a  cape  of  contrasting 
color ;  one  we  noted  had  coat  and  skirt  of 
sand  color,  with  a  coral  cape. 

A  Pretty  White  Dress. — The  figure 
at  the  right  shows  a  white  dress  of  cord¬ 
ed  voile  that  is  very  simple,  but  unusu¬ 
ally  pretty.  Everyone  needs  a  white  dress 
for  warm  days,  and  this  gives  a  pretty 
idea  in  making.  The  dress  itself  is  very 
plain,  the  short  sleeves  being  cut  kimono 
style.  A  yoke  of  filet  lace  2 y2  in.  deep 
was  set  on,  with  the  border  at  the  lower 
edge ;  the  straight  edge  was  eased  in  so 
as  to  lie  smooth,  and  was  then  bound 


with  blue  seam  binding.  A  stitched  tie 
of  the  seam  binding  was  fastened  under 
the  lace  at  the  back,  brought  over  the 
shoulder®  so  as  to  form  a  strap  at  each 
side,  and  then  carried  down  under  the 
lace,  where  it  was  tied  in  a  bow  with 
loops  and  ends  below.  This  was  really 
very  pretty  in  effect.  The  sleeves  were 
finished  with  the  lace,  bound  with  the 
blue.  On  each  side  of  the  skirt  was  an 
applied  pocket,  having  lace  trimming 
reaching  across  the  top,  and  then  coming 
up  to  the  waist  line,  where  there  was  a 
very  narrow  blue  girdle.  The  lace  trim¬ 
ming  of  the  pockets  was  bound  along  the 
straight  edge  with  the  narrow  blue  bind¬ 
ing.  This  would  make  a  very  pretty 
white  drees  in  voile,  linen  or  dotted 
Swiss.  A  white  or  colored  linen  of  fine 
quality  would  be  particularly  pretty 
made  after  this  style,  trimmed  with  Irish 
crochet.  The  hat  shown  was  a  plain  Leg¬ 
horn,  trimmed  with  a  large  blue  poppy. 

Dotted  Swiss. — In  the  second  pic¬ 
ture,  the  children  on  either  side  of  the 
central  figure  show  models  of  dotted 
Swiss.  The  one  at  the  left  is  a  perfectly 
plain  model  which  had  a  tucked  panel  of 
white  organdie  all  the  way  from  neck  to 
hem.  The  panel  was  edged  down  each 
side  with  a  little  frill  of  narrow  Valen¬ 
ciennes.  The  round  collar  and  turn-back 
cuffs  were  also  of  tucked  white  organdie 
edged  with  lace.  This  dress  was  coral 
Swiss  with  white  dots,  and  the  white 
panel  and  trimmings  were  very  attract¬ 
ive.  As  it  could  be  made  to  open  out  flat 
by  putting  invisible  fastenings  all  down 
one  side  of  the  panel,  it  could  be  ironed 
easily.  A  very  serviceable  and  pretty 
dress  could  be  made  of  navy  blue  Swiss 
with-  a  white  dot,  the  panel  front,  collar 
and  cuffs  of  white  organdie  being  basted 
in  place,  so  that  they  could  be  removed 
for  laundering.  The  little  frock  at  the 
right  was  of  pale  blue  Swiss  with  a  white 
dot,  having  a  deep  hem  of  white  organdie 
with  a  little  frill  of  Valenciennes  at  the 
top.  This  vsuggests  a  pretty  way  of 
lengthening  a  dress  that  is  too  short.  This 
dress  was  cut  kimono  style,  with  very 
short  sleeves,  and  had  collar  and  cuffs  of 
white  organdie  edged  with  Valenciennes. 
The  little  semi-circular  trimming  of  lace 
in  front  looks  as  though  the  organdie 
girdle  passed  under  it,  but  this  girdle 
merely  started  from  under  the  lace  on 
each  side.  The  little  hat  was  made  of 
light  blue  ribbon. 

A  Novel  Linen  Dress. — The  misses’ 
dress  in  the  center  was  an  unusually 
pretty  one  of  gray  linen.  It  consisted  of 
a  narrow  skirt  and  long  tunic  blouse. 
The  tunic  had  very  short  kimono  sleeves 
and  was  without  a  belt ;  at  the  bottom 
was  a  broad  band  of  the  material  with 
three  large  linen-covered  buttons  at  one 
side.  The  neck  opened  in  a  V,  with  a 


Tivo  Dotted  8wks  Frocks  and  a  Gray 
Linen 


scarf  of  the  linen  pleated  into  the  collar 
at  one  side,  and  brought  around  the  back 
to  form  the  remainder  of  the  collar,  fall¬ 
ing  down  on  the  other  side  to  below  the 
waist.  The  end  of  this  scarf  was  trimmed, 
with  a  big  cerise  peony  and  green  leaves, 
cut  from  glazed  chintz,  and  appliqued  on 
with  black  blanket  stitch.  The  skirt,  be¬ 
low  the  tunic,  was  trimmed  with  the  same 
flower®,  put  on  in  the  same  way,  not  in  a 
straight  band,  but  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  irregular  outline  of  the  flowers.  It 
was  an  extremely  pretty  trimming,  and 
the  dress,  with  its  gay  decoration  and 
jaunty  scarf,  would  be  worn  with  pleas¬ 
ure  by  any  young  girl,  or  her  elder  sister. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Some  of  the 
wash  suits  for  boys  are  made  with  a 
white  linen  vest  with  Eton  collar  at¬ 
tached,  the  vest  being  separate  from  the 
coat.  No  blouse  is  worn,  so  the  suit  is 
very  desirable  for  hot  weather,  or  a 
hlouse  may  be  used  when  the  vest  is  be¬ 
ing  laundered.  The  coat  has  no  collar, 
only  the  lapels  in  front,  which  makes  the 
suit  cooler,  and  causes  the  Eton  collar 
to  lie  flat.  These  suits  are  made  with 
straight  knee  trousers,  instead  of  knick¬ 
ers.  Many  of  the  boy®’  suits  are  now 
made  with  English  shorts. 

French  hand-crocheted  sports  hats  in 
mottled  colors  are  new  and  attractive; 
they  were  recently  offered  as  reduced  in 


price  for  $10.  They  are  trimmed  with 
embroideries,  embossed  ribbon  or  flowers, 
and  are  gay  in  color.  They  are  crocheted 
solidly,  not  in  lace  patterns.  There  is  a 
decided  vogue  for  felt,  fabric  and  suede 
hats;  they  are  all  called  sports  hats,  but 
are  worn  everywhere,  and  their  use  must 
affect  the  sale  of  straw  hats  quite  seri¬ 
ously.  We  also  see  a  return  of  black 
satin  hats  with  Leghorn  *  brims,  trimmed 
with  burnt  ostrich  or  other  black  fancy 
feathers.  They  are  rather  the  picture 
hat  type,  and  are  offered  as  styles  for  the 
matron.  These  are  becoming  and  dig¬ 
nified  styles,  and  have  probably  appeared 
in  response  to  a  demand  for  something 
besides  the  bobbed-hair  millinery  which 
seemed  the  only  thing  obtainable  early  in 
the  season.  The  felts  are  still  tiny  and 
close-fitting,  varied  in  color,  and  also  in 
price.  They  have  very  little  trimming 
beyond  a  band  and  buckle  or  ornament. 

Black  satin  coats  are  popular  and  use¬ 
ful  ;  they  are  lined  with  pale  gray  crepe 
de  chine,  and  trimmed  with  lapin  fur,  in 
white,  biege  or  gray.  Some  have  fur 
collars,  some  fur-trimmed  scarfs,  and 
some  have  the  fronts  edged  with  fur. 
Lapin  is  rabbit  or  hare,  and  some  of  this 
fur  looks  rather  poor,  but  it  is  very  pop¬ 
ular.  A  great  many  of  the  twill  coats 
have  lapin  collars.  We  see  some  pretty 
coats  in  black  or  dark  blue  twill  lined 
with  gorgeous  plaid  silk,  with  a  plaid 
scarf  to  match. 

Some  very  smart  overblouses  are  of 
crepe  de  chine  trimmed  with  Irish  cro¬ 
chet  dyed  to  match.  Powder  blue,  canary 
yellow,  Chinese  red  and  many  other  fa¬ 
vorite  colors  are  shown. 

Georgette  and  chiffon  have  returned  to 
favor,  especially  in  figured  or  printed  ma¬ 
terials.  They  are  very  often  beaded  quite 
elaborately.  Such  dresses  are  sleeveles 
or  short-sleeved,  quite  scant  in  out¬ 
line,  and  without  the  flying  panels  that 
have  been  characteristic  of  such  materi¬ 
als.  There  is  often  a  ribbon  sash  with 
pendent  loops  at  the  side. 

Sleeveless  flannel  jackets,  bound  with 
braid,  are  attractive  for  wear  with  white 
skirts.  They  are  shown  in  a  variety  of 
bright  colors,  and  white.  Skirts  of  white 
flannel  are  usually  wrap-around  style, 
some  with  soft,  hip-line  belt.  Knife-pleat¬ 
ed  crepe  de  chine  is  another  very  popu¬ 
lar  style  in  white  separate  skirts. 

Pull-over  and  sleeveless  sweaters  in 
Iceland  wool  and  mohair  are  taking  the 
place  of  other  materials  for  the  Summer. 
They  include  two-toned  color  effects  and 
fancy  figures. 

Modern  Methods  of  Canning  Meat 

I  have  never  canned  chicken,  but  see 
no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  done  with 
the  pressure  canner,  the"  same  as  other 
meats.  I  have  had  a  steam  pressure 
canner  almost  five  years,  and  have  canned 
both  beef  and  pork  in  this  way.  The 
meat  could  be  cooked  in  the  cans,  but  it 
is  all  alike  that  way,  unless  varied  in 
seasoning.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life, 
we  have  been  told,  so  I  prefer  to  cook 
mine  before  canning.  I  can  have  more 
variations.  We  like  most  of  our  meat 
seasoned,  roasted  tender  enough  for  the 
table,  then  put  in  sterilized  cans  while 
hot ;  fill  to  one-half  inch  of  the  top  with 
hot  broth,  cap,  tip  and  process. 

We  fry,  boil,  make  spice  roll  and  meat 
loaf.  We  think  the  meat  loaf  very  nice 
to  take  from  the  can  when  cold,  slice  for 
Sunday  night  supper,  or  to  put  between 
slices  of  bread  for  picnic  sandwiches. 

Meat  Loaf. — Beef,  lean  and  fat  mixed ; 
grind ;  a  few  slices  of  dry  bread  which 
has  been  soaked  in  milk.  Press  out  the 
superfluous  milk;  pepper  and  salt  as 
needed ;  add  onion  if  liked ;  grind  and 
mix  with  the  other  ingredients;  pack  in 
sterilized  cans ;  have  hot ;  cap,  tip  and 
process. 

Fry.— Fry  as  for  immediate  use,  only 
not  quite  so  well  done;  season;  put  in 
cans.  Put  some  hot  water  in  the  skillet 
where  the  meat  was  fried ;  put  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  this  gravy  in  each  can.  The  boiled 
meat  should  be  seasoned  and  packed  in 
sterilized  cans. 

Spiced  Roll. — Select  a  piece  of  Hank, 
trim  off  the  coarse  part.  Lay  flat  on  the 
table  and  with  a  knife  spread  over  it  the 
following  mixture:  One  teaspoon  ground 
mustard,  one  teaspoon  celery  salt,  one- 
half  teaspoon  black  pepper,  a  pinch  of 
red  pepper  ;  mix  to  a  smooth  paste  with 
vinegar.  Roll  up  the  meat,  spice  side  in¬ 
side,  wrap  with  a  cloth  and  tie  with 
wrapping  cord.  Now  cook  by  boiling  or 
in  a  covered  vessel  in  the  oven.  The 
roll  must  be  small  enough  to  put  into  the 
can  whole.  Have  hot,  fill  in  with  the  hot 
broth  in  which  it  was  cooked.  Cap,  tip 
and  process. 

I  also  have  canned  Swiss  steak.  I 
think  one  could  also  make  hamburger 
steak  or  sausage  and  can  the  same  way. 
All  cans  should  be  marked  so  that  we  are 
sure  what  kind  of  meat  it  contains,  how 
cooked,  or  if  specially  seasoned.  The 
broth  or  stock  left  I  can  for  soup,  gravies 
and  wherever  I  need  stock.  I  wash  out 
the  steam  pressure  retort,  put  the  bones 
into  it,  and  what  water  I  think  necessary 
to  cook  the  remaining  meat  and  juices 
from  the  bones.  When  the  bones  are  re¬ 
moved  I  can  the  rest  for  soup  or  stock, 
just  as  I  can  the  meat. 

MRS.  H.  G.  SMITH. 


Maple  Icing 

For  a  delicious  maple-flavored  iciug, 
take  two  tablespoons  maple  syrup  and 
Stir  (proper  consistency  for  spreading 
with  powdered  sugar.  mrs.  h.  m.  b. 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

25$  AND  75$  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargaiiiH.  Het  com- 
prineH  a  4,  4^  or  5  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  Hat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  eyphon  action,  wanh-ilown 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  poet 
hinge  Beat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEJDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avea.  N.  Y.  C. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  en 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orderB. 
Be  Buretosendforfreeloombook.lt 
tells  al  1  about  weaving  and  our  wonder-j 
fully  low-priced,  easily-operated  looms. 
UNION  LOOM  WORKS  488lactory  SI  .  BOONVILLE,  N.Y. 


Guticura  .Talcum 


Unadulterated 


Exquisitely  Scented 


1 W  Special  Sale 

A  Special 


[C\  postpaid 

Within  Zoo  Miles 


A  Get  -  Acquainted  9  9 
Satisfaction-Guaranteed" 

Special  -  featuring  a  most 
exceptionally  smooth,  rich 
blend  of  coffee  in  a  trial  test  offer.  Contrary 
to  our  usual  custom,  we  are  accepting  orders 
for  this  coffee  for  less  than  6  lbs.  at  the 
wholesale  price. 

Send  Chech,  Canh,  Monet/  Order  or 
pay  the  poetman  on  receipt  oj  coffee 

Gillies  Coffee  Co. 

233-239  Washington  St.  New  York  City 
Established  84  Years 


Kill  Rats  £ 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  lias  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs, cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 
d—  .  Get  our  free  hook  on  rats  and 

f  FG©  DOOk  mice,  tel  1  i  n g  about  V  1 RU 8 
and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 

KILL  the  WOODCHUCKS 


are  destroying  your  young  plants  and 

s.  The  WOOH- 


oii  ni  an  y  dojlarsj n  c rops. 


that 

costingy 

OHUCK  EXTERMINATOR  uses  the  deadly 
exhaust  gases  from  your  tractor  or  car.  Easily 
attached  and  taken  off.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Price,  $5.00 
and  worth  it. 


MAYVIN  JVIFG.  CO. 


Medina,  N.  Y. 


in  iiiiiinmuiiiuiiiii  imimiM  nmHHiiiiii 

FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  De  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30tti  Street  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  28,  1924 


Jet  your  SILO  pay  its  own  way 


WHY  WAIT?  Why  try  to  get  along  without  a  silo — or  with  one  that 
fails  to  provide  you  with  an  abundance  of  low-cost  silage?  Right 
now — without  the  least  inconvenience — you  can  install  a  brand  new 
Green  Mountain  Silo  and  let  its  money-earning  efficiency  keep  pace  with 
the  small  monthly  payments  provided  by  the  new  Green  Mountain  easy 
payment  plan. 


Your  silo  ought  to 
be  as  permanent  as 
your  farm  buildings 


71 


UPWARD 


Movrrr 


pays  for  your  silo  before  you  know  it.  In  a 
few  months,  without  the  inconvenience  of  a 
large  outlay  your  silo  will  have  paid  for  it¬ 
self  by  its  increased  earnings  over  your 
present  equipment. 

A  LIFELONG  SILO 

Permanence,  convenience  and  efficiency 
have  always  been  built  into  every  Green 
Mountain.  First  of  all  they  are  built 
to  STAY.  The  Green  Mountain  is  not 
built  to  fit  a  price — but  to  give  a  long 
lifetime  of  perfect,  sweet,  milk-making 
silage  at  a  low  feed  cost. 


CRE0S0TED  STAVES.  The 

heavy,  carefully  matched 
Green  Mountain  staves 
are  dipped  in  creosote 
preservative.  No  paint¬ 
ing  required.  Looks  fine; 
wears  well. 

EXTRA  HEAVY  HOOPS. 

Green  Mountain  hoops 
are  extra  heavy,  with 
Oversize  threads. 

SAFE-LIKE  DOORS.  Multi¬ 
ple  door  bearings  —  like 
you  see  on  a  safe  or  re¬ 
frigerator  door. 


WOODEN  RUNG  LADDER. 

No  iron  to  frost  the  fin¬ 
gers  when  you  climb  your 
Green  Mountain  silo. 

RED  GAMBREL  ROOF 

Gives  handsome  appear¬ 
ance,  extra  capacity  and 
long  life. 

REINFORCED  ANCHORAGE 

SYSTEM.  Novel  anchorage 
prevents  sagging  or 
warping. 


Write  us  today,  stating  number  of  cows,  and  we  will  send  all  in¬ 
formation,  booklets,  etc.,  by  return  mail.  You  will  see  there  are 
no  strings  whatever  to  this  liberal  monthly  payment  plan. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 


338  WEST  STREET 


RUTLAND,  VT. 


Clean  Your  Well 


and  avoid  sickness 
THE  BESTWAY 

cleans  any  depth  of  well 
quickly,  thoroughly  and 
safely.  It  is  sure— acts 
by  combined  scoop  and 
suction ;  safe  — c  leans 
any  depth  of  well  from 
the  platform;  simple— 
has  single  rope, 
no  springs  or 
delicate  parts; 
strong  —  35  lbs. 
best  gray  iron 
and  steel;  dur¬ 
able—  with  care 
will  last  a  life¬ 
time,  and  the 
price  is  only 


$12.50  NET,  CRATED,  F.  O.  B. 
You  can  do  it  yourself 


BEST  WAY  MFG.  CO.,  Aberdeen,  Md. 


MINER  ALUs 
COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT' 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

6END  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 

MINERAL  REMEDY 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  •ufflciMt 

for  ordinary  cases 

Poslpaid  on  receipt  of  price., 
Writefordescriptlve  booklet  L 
CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


NEWTON’S 


For  Horses, 
Cattle,  Hogs. 


Conditioning,  Worm  Expelling 

Indigestion,  Heaves, 
Colds,  Coughs,  Distem¬ 
per.  Is  your  horse 
afflicted  with 

HEAVES 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost 
$2.50.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  One  can 
at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  A  Veterinary’s  Com¬ 
pound,  in  powder  form.  Given  in  the  feed.  Most 
economical.  Safe  to  use.  65c  and  $1.25  cans. 
At  dealers  or  post-paid. 

The  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18 — Landis  Are.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Who  is  Going  to 
Fill  Your  Silo? 

Time  to  be  thinking  about  this ! 
Either  you  will  do  the  job  yourself 
— or  you  will  pay  someone  else  a 
profit  to  do  it.  Which  shall  it  be  ? 

If  you  had  a  light-running,  roller¬ 
bearing,  one-man  Rowell  Trojan 
Cutter  to  belt  up  to  your  light 
tractor,  you  could  do  your  own  silo 
filling — when  your  corn  is  prime  for 
cutting  and  you  have  the  time  to 
do  the  job.  You  get  the  best  silage  at 
the  lowest  cost.  And  there’s  good  profit 
In  filling  silos  for  your  neighbors,  too, 

A  Fordson  tractor  or  its  equal  in  power 
handles  any  of  the  three  sizes  of  Trojan 
sure-cutting,  full-  blast  silage  cutters. 
Capacities:  8  to  17  tons  an 
hour.  Write  for  free  booklet 
which  tells  about  the  many 
exceptional  features  of  these 
cutters. 

Eastern  Distributor  : 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


The  I. B. Rowell  Co. 


1310  Lincoln  Avenue,  Waukesha,  Wis.^  I 


Builders  of  Quality  Farm  Implements  Since  JBIO 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 

i 

Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical :  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Ailing  Aminals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Tuberculosis  of  Swine 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  pig  having 
consumption?*  I  have  a  black  Berkshire 
that  looks  fine,  eats  well  and  is  the  boss 
of  the  pen,  but  he  gets  spells  of  coughing 
several  times  a  day  that  are  quite  bad. 
What  should  I  do  with  him?  G.  L.  w. 

Connecticut. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  tuberculosis 
of  swine  is  a  very  common  disease,  and, 
like  that  of  cattle,  is  contagious  and  in¬ 
curable.  Recently  it  has  been  proved  by 
the  research  scientists  that  swine  may, 
in  some  instances,  contract  the  disease 
from  poultry  which  suffer  from  avian  tu- 
burculosis.  Hitherto  that  disease  has  not 
been  considered  communicable  to  cattle, 
swine  or  other  farm  animals,  but  the 
avian  tuberculosis  bacilli  were  found  in 
some  of  the  affected  hogs  examined.  Now 
that  tuberculosis  of  cattle  is  being  so  rap¬ 
idly  stamped  out  by  the  area  test  system 
in  vogue  in  many  districts,  it  will  be¬ 
come  absolutely  necessary  also  to  stamp 
out  avian  tuberculosis  if  swine,  at  least, 


onto  clean  grass  pasture.  Examine  the 
coughing  hog’s  mouth  for  any  removable 
cause  of  irritation. 


Fly-bitten  Ears 

I  have  a  shepherd  dog  whose  ears  are 
badly  bitten  by  flies  every  Summer.  Will 
you  advise  what  I  can  rub  or  paint  his 
ears  with  that  will  not  rub  off?  M.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

Flies  terribly  annoy  doge,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  having  upright  or  semi-up¬ 
right  ears.  To  help  keep  flies  away,  the 
yards  should  be  cleansed  and  well  sprin¬ 
kled  with  a  creosote  solution  or  coal  tar 
dip  solution.  The  solution  should  be 
made  by  mixing  one  part  of  disinfectant 
or  dip  with  20  parts  of  water,  and  then 
be  made  even  stronger  if  it  is  seen  that 
flies  still  gather  on  the  contaminated 
ground. 

All  droppings  should  be  removed  daily 


Five  days  old !  The  Pereheron  colt,  female,  by  Colin  166024,  out  of  Pentoila  s 
Favorite  164611,  one  of  the  two  brood  mares  bought  in  Ohio  by  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  last  Fall  for  breeding  purposes,  is  every  bit  as  good  a  colt  as 
her  dam  is  a  mare.  If  you  think  horses  are  no  longer  worth  breeding,  try  to  buy  a 
good  farm  team.  See  what  you  get  and  what  you  must  pay.  There  are  still  some 
of  our  readers  with  a  fair  amount  of  pasture  land  who  will  find  a  few  good  colts 

profitable. 


are  to  remain  unaffected.  However,  the 
commonest  source  of  tuberculosis  in 
swine  at  present  is  the  milk  of  tubercu¬ 
lous  cows,  and  allowing  hogs  to  feed  after 
affected  cattle  in  the  barnyard. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  swine 
may  be  tested  with  tuberculin  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  presence  of  tuberculosis,  as  is 
done  with  suspected  cattle.  If  you  have 
any  suspicion  that  your  swine  are  affect¬ 
ed  it  would  be  well  to  have  them  tested 
by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  especially  if 
they  are  purebred,  pedigreed  aud  regis¬ 
tered.  Usually,  however,  the  presence  of 
the  disease  is  not  discovered  until  the 
animals  are  marketed  and  slaughterd,  as 
hogs  mature  youug  and  are  not  long  kept 
on  the  farm.  For  that  reason  the  disease 
may  not  have  time  to  cause  grave  dis¬ 
turbance,  but  it  would  be  sure  to  do  so 
later,  if  the  affected  hogs  were  retained 
for  breeding  purposes. 

Cough  is  simply  a  symptom  of  irrita¬ 
tion  of  some  part  or  other  of  the  breath- 
apparatus,  and  may'  even  be  caused  by 
indigestion  or  intestinal  parasites.  When 
hogs  have  grazed  old  pasture  they  are 
very  commonly  infested  with  lung  worms 
and  they  cause  croupy  cough  and  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nose  or  mouth,  in  which 
the  eggs  of  the  worms  may  be  found,  by 
use  of  a  microscope.  There  is  no  quite 
satisfactory  remedy  for  lung  worms  in 
swine,  but  if  they  are  found  present  the 
veterinarian  might  try  injections  of  a 
chloroform  mixture  into  the  windpipe,  or 
inhalations  of  chloroform.  Meanwhile, 
sprinkle  the  floor  of  the  sleeping  pen  free¬ 
ly  with  a  7  per  cent  solution  of  coal  tar 
dip,  at  night,  and  cover  it  with  straw 
bedding.  The  inhaled  fumes  are  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  worms  and  so  may  help  the 
hogs  to  get  rid  of  them.  Move  all  hogs 


and  the  soiled  ground  saturated  with  the 
solution.  If  you  have  a  permanent  yard 
for  many  dogs  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
clean  it  thoroughly  and  then  saturate  it 
with  the  tar  used  for  road  surfacing. 
That  will  keep  flies  away,  but  must  at 
once  be  well  covered  with  sand  and 
gravel  and  allowed  to  set  and  dry  before 
again  turning  in  the  dogs.  Green  grass 
paddocks,  to  be  used  in  rotation,  *are  bet¬ 
ter  places  for  dogs,  and  less  likely  to  be 
badly  infested  with  flies  and  fleas. 

As  to  protection  of  the  ears,  we  have 
found  a  mixture  of  one  jmrt  of  oil  of  ca- 
juput  and  two  parts  of  sweet  oil,  applied 
several  times  daily,  very  effective  in  keep¬ 
ing  flies  off  a  dog’s  ears.  It  is  more 
common  practice  to  apply  a  mixture  of 
oil  of  tar  or  oil  of  pennyroyal  and  sweet 
oil  or  vaseline  upon  the  ears,  and  it  will 
do  the  work  fairly  well.  Some  people 
even  apply  the  oils  full  strength.  That 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  treat¬ 
ment  so  often,  but  the  ears  tend  to  be¬ 
come  irritated  from  the  effect  of  the  ap¬ 
plication,  so  that  ^fe  flies  are  the  more 
attracted  aft^p  the  repellent  evaporates 
or  wears  oj&. 

When  the  ears  are  sore  we  mix  a  little 
iodoform  powder  with  benzoated  oxide  of 
zinc  ointment  and  apply  that  to  the  ears 
two  or  three  times  daily.  Increase  the 
amount  of  iodoform  as  found  necessary  to 
keep  flies  away.  The  objection  to  the  use 
of  iodoform,  however,  is  that  the  odor  is 
so  terribly  strong,  penetrating  and  last¬ 
ing.  Iodoform  is  not  only  objectionable 
to  flies,  but  a  fine  germ  killer  and  healer 
of  sores.  If  the  odor  makes  its  use  im¬ 
possible,  substitute  equal  quantities  of 
calomel  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  and  if 
then  necessary  mix  in  a  little  oil  of 
pennyroyal  or  oil  of  citronella. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Trouble  With  Churning 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 


My  cow  was  fresh  the  first  of  March. 
I  churn  once  a  week.  I  tested  my  cream 
with  thermometer.  It  stood  60.  I 
churned  two  hours,  but  the  butter  would 
not  gather.  Thermometer  then  stood  at 
70  in  churn.  If  I  cannot  do  better  I 
shall  want  to  sell  the  cow.  J.  E.  T. 

Your  difficulty  in  churning  is  a  com¬ 
mon  one  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
following  directions  should  aid  you  in 
checking  up  your  methods.  I  should 
especially  recommend  your  giving  careful 
attention  to  temperatures.  After  the 
cream  has  been  well  ripened  or  soured, 
preparatory  to  churning,  the  cream  should 
be  cooled  down  to  about  54  or  58  degrees 
and  held  at  that  temperature  at  least  two 
hours  before  churning.  It  requires  two 
hours  for  the  fat  to  become  adjusted  to 
the  cooler  temperature.  This  will  give  a 
firmer  butter.  I  should  churn  in  the 
coolest  place  I  could  find,  and  would  use 
a  churning  temperature  for  the  cream  be¬ 
low  60  degrees.  You  stated  that  the  but¬ 
ter  came  within  a  reasonable  time,  but 
would  not  “gather.”  This  was  due  to 
the  high  temperature  (70),  which  made 
the  butter  granules  so  soft  that  they 
would  not  adhere  to  one  another.  I 
think  your  difficulty  can  be  readily  over¬ 
come  by  using  cooler  temperatures.  I 
should  not  sell  the  cow  until  I  had  tried 
out  the  directions  a  little  more  fully. 
Later,  if  your  difficulty  continues,  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  further. 

J.  W.  B. 


Trouble  With  Milk 

What  ails  our  milk?  It  refuses  to  sour 
and  clabber,  and  regardless  of  what  tem¬ 
perature  I  keep  it  in  it  ferments.  Is  it 
harmful  to  use  this  milk?  My  cow,  a 
Jersey,  had  her  calf  in  March.  She  has 
been  fed  on  grain  and  Alfalfa.  Could  a 
cow  that  has  already  been  tested  for  tu¬ 
berculosis  contract  this  disease?  l.  a.  e. 

It  is  difficult  to  advise  just  what  your 
trouble  is  since  you  do  not  state  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  your  milk  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  fact  that  the  milk  ferments 
but  does  not  sour  indicates  that  undesir¬ 
able  organisms  get  into  the  milk  and 
crowd  out  the  milk-souring  bacteria. 
When  one  wants  to  sour  milk  it  is  usual¬ 
ly  held  at  a  temperature  around  75  de¬ 
grees  for  12  to  24  hours.  This  tempera¬ 
ture  favors  most  the  growth  of  souring 
bacteria.  The  drawing  of  the  milk  under 
clean  conditions,  into  sterile  utensils  and 
the  immediate  cooling  to  a  temperature 
of  50  degree  or  below,  and  keeping  it 
cold,  will  aid  materially  in  keeping  out 
the  undesirable  organisms.  When  cows 
are  on  pasture  their  bodies  are  often 
cleaner  than  when  in  barns.  The  result 
is  that  the  quality  of  the  milk  improves 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  tuberculin  test  simply  indicates 
the  presence  of  tuberculosis.  It  does  not 
prevent  the  contraction  of  the  disease  in 
any  way.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for 
an  animal  to  develop  the  disease  after  be¬ 
ing  tested.  Cases  have  been  known 
where  a  cow  will  show  a  clean  test  and 
within  six  months  be  a  reactor,  showing 
either  a  dormant  case  at  the  first  test,  or 
a  contraction  of  the  disease  shortly  after 


the  test.  J.  w.  B. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 13 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 09 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

■Certified,  qt . -28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt .  -10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 28 

Butter,  best  . $0.50@  .52 

Cheese . 34  (d)  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 48(d)  .50 

Gathered . 35(d)  .45 

Fowls . 30(d)  .45 

Chickens,  lb . 55(5)  .60 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .50 


Wool  Notes 

Business  is  dull  and  prices  remain 
without  special  change.  Recent  Boston 
quotations  are:  New  York  and  Michigan 
unwashed  delaine,  47  to  48c,  half  blood, 
48  to  49c;  quarter  blood,  43  to  44c.  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  half  blood  combing,  50 
to  51c ;  three-eighths  blood,  48c.  New 
England,  half  blood,  45  to  46c ;  quarter 
blood,  41  to  42c.  Texas,  scoured  basis, 
$1.15  to  $1.30.  Oregon,  No.  1  staple, 
$1.25  to  $1.28.  Mohair,  combing,  75  to 
80c ;  carding,  65  to  70c. 


July  16 — ‘Guernseys.  Farm  of  Lowell 
Gable,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Nov.  11-12 — Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-20  —  Holsteins.  Allegany- 
Steuben  annual  consignment  sale,  Hor- 
nell,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of'  Markets.) 


The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
June  16,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton.  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair:  Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . 61% 

No.  3  white  oats . 60% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.02% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.01% 


Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran . 

Spring  middlings . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy . 

Yellow  hominy . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Ground  oats . 

Dry  brewers’  grains . 

Flour  middlings . 

36%  cottonseed  meal . 

43%  cottonseed  meal . 

34%  linseed  meal . 


Per  ton 
.  .$27.90 
. .  28.40 
.  27.40 
. .  37.90 
. .  37.40 
.  36.90 
.  40.40 
, .  41.90 
.  32.90 
.  32.90 
.  45.40 
.  49.90 
. .  45.40 


,  simplest  device  for  cleaning  and 
thoroughly  sterilizing  milking  machine 
parts,  dairy  utensils,  milk  pails,  bottles,  etc. 
—  by  most  effective,  government  approved 
heat  method.  Ideal  to  help  you 

Produce  Grade-A-Milk 

Three  efficient,  modern,  high-power  kero¬ 
sene  burners.  Sliding,  non-tipping,  tray-top 
wash  table.  Portable  tray  inside  for  easy 
lowering  and  lifting  utensils  and  parts. 
Tank  holds  45  gallons.  Easy,  convenient, 
economical.  Provides  piping  hot  water  for 
many  uses.  Your  dairy  farm  should  not 
be  without  it.  Sold  by  any  Hinman 
Agent  or  direct  from  factory.  Satisfaction 
assured.  A  Hinman  product  —  it’s  right. 
By  all  means  send  for  free  descriptive 
literature  showing  uses  and  details. 
Write  today.  Address  Dept.  A 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. ,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


|  .•.  MISCELLANEOUS  | 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  benjamin,  Birrt.Vi 


Wanted  to  Buy  j,AceCreS,L°5Sr^e  Guernseys  or  Ayrshires 

due  to  freshen  from  August  to  November  <  four  to  six 
years  old.  Adirutha  Farm,  H.  1).  6,  Amsterdam.  N.V, 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


M  A 1  lx. ing  ShortRorns 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washlngtonville,  N.  V. 


HOLSTEINS  .-.  | 

For  Sale  or  Exchange 
For  Heifers 

2  registered  Holstein  bulls,  of  good  type  and  breeding. 

BULL  No.  1  —  Born  Feb.  22,  1922 
Sire— Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  88  A.  R.  O.  daught¬ 
ers.  16  above  30  lbs.  45  above  20  lbs.  2  above  1000  lbs. 
Oain— A  25.54  lb.  daughter  of  a  full  brother  to  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Count  whose  daughters  have  broken  over 
100  world  records. 

BULL  No.  2  —  Born  Sept.  7,  1923 
Sire— A  Show  Bull  and  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Wain— Isa  great-grand  daughter  of  Kir>g|of  the  Pontiacs, 
capable  of  producing  40  qts.  of  milk  per  day.  She  will 
be  put  in  A.  R.  O.  test  this  fall. 

GRAYMOOK  FARM,  GARRISON,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  For  Sale 

Filly  Head  ol  Registered  Holsteins,  all  young,  some 
fresh  and  others  due.  This  herd  is  under  State  and  Fe¬ 
deral  Supervision  and  has  passed  two  clean  tests.  This 
dairy  has  always  been  together,  none  bought  or  sold. 
Am  overstocked  and  will  sell  a  carload. 

Fred  M.  Bennett,  Mgr.  Mohawk  Farm  Fultonvllle,  N.  V. 


|  .*.  GUERNSEYS  j 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  for  Sale 

ARBITRATOR  OF  OAKS  FARM  No. 
94647 — Born  Sept.  12,  1923.  Dark  fawn  bull 
with  white  markings,  well  grown  and  bred 
right.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Langwatev  Warrior 
and  out  of  large  beautiful  cow  now  on  test,  and 
in  226  days  has  made  7496  lbs.  milk,  404  lbs.  of  fat. 
Should  finish  with  nearly  600  lbs.  of  fat.  Price  of 
this  promising  young  calf  is  $150  f.  o.  b.  your 
station,  tuberculin  tested.  Why  not  breed 
grade  Guernseys  when  yon  can  secure  a  bull  of 
this  breeding  for  such  a  low  price  ? 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager,  COHASSET,  MASS. 

GUERNSEY  MILK 

is  bringing  10c  and  better  at  the  Farm.  Or¬ 
dinary  milk  around  6c.  It  costs  no  more  to 
keep  Guernseys. 

Get  started  now  with  a  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey  bull. 

We  have  high  producing  healthy  stock, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 
Chestnut  Hilt,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  0JURT  FJ,RMS  „  s  „d  , (  <  phj|>  p. 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Ohene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St.,  Ilornell,  N  Y. 

CHEDC0  GUERNSEYS 

We  offer  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  A  D..II  PQ|uoc 
from  3  to  14  months  old.  Their  dams  •  DUI‘  hdIVcb 
have  milked  from  15  to  20  quarts  per  day  and  are 
now  on  test  or  have  just  completed  test. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

C.  E.  COTTING  44  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Clienanoo  Co.  New  York 

JERSEYS  | 

For  Sale-Jersey  Bull  Calves 

Merit  dams.  Age,  1  to  3  months.  Reasonable  prices. 
Herd  accredited  and  free  from  abortion.  NEW  YORK 
AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Geneva.  New  York 

For  Sale  Hjcr£yed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1>.  A.  CUIfcTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  by  Masterman’s  Financier 

who  is  of  the  same  line  of  breeding  as  the  Champion  and 
Grand  Champion  females  at  the  Syracuse  National,  and 
out  of  It.  of  M.  dams.  We  still  have  a  few  bred  cows  and 
heifers  left.  BONO  FARMS  -  Troy,  Pa. 

j  DOGS 

■  »  J  1  The  Guardian  of  the  Home;  the 

A  irOflOlQO  Playmate  of  Children.  Special  offer- 
11  I  1  filin  |i,i  ing  of  males  and  females,  4  mos.  rid. 

*■  *  *  VUUIUUe,  G.  FISHER.  Shad,  Side  Farm,  Madison,  N,Y. 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALES 

Year-old  females,  1820  and  JS25.  4-mos.  old,  $10. 
All  with  papers  for  A.  K.  0. 

ALLAN  WARRERN,  Old  Parsonage,  Center  Moriches,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-5ixr  AIREDALE  Puppies 

5  males,  1  female;  age,  6  weeks;  entitled  to  regis¬ 
try;  SRIO  each.  Also  imported  Airedale  hitch,  re¬ 
gistered,  age  4  years  in  November,  *815. 

IT.  M.  JARDINE  Lumberville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies 

Fine  breeding,  Male,  l#15;  female,  S#8. 

J.  W.  Lawson  R.  D  No.  1  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  (Quality.  Used  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

PROTECT  YOUR  FAMILY  AND  PROPERTY  D||y  a  nrppt  nanp 

Address  GREAT  0ANE  KENNELS,  Maybrook,  N  V  DUjf  d  01831  UdllG 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  2Mma°,1l‘hs8«! 

Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

White  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

”  Chetola  Konnels  -  Rock  Crook,  Ohio 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  l*a. 

BEAGLE.  POLICE  AND  COLLIE  PUPS. 

Meadow  Spring  Farms  -  Chalfont,  Pa. 

Darlitrraorl  Airedale  Puppies.  Males,  $15;  Feipales,  $10. 
rCUIglUUU  h.  O.  THOMPSON  R.  D.  1  New  Freedom,  Fit. 

1  AKE  SHORE  KENNELS, Himrod.N.Y., offers  English  Shepherd  and 
L  Collie  Puppies  on  app'l.  Summer  prices.  Also  Cocker  Spaniels. 

Beautiful  Tricolor  and  Sable  Collies  walL.0-  sn!,y! 

Sable &White  Male  Collies  mo  boooVellow.'  g.h.o.,  *.r. 

n  I;  Q  Female;  handsome;  black  and  cream;  7  mos.  old! 
■OllCe  very  intelligent.  O.  HILL  -  Amenta,  N.Y. 

Parltrrrnori  Wire  Haired  Terrier.  1  year  old.  Brood 
rcUlglCGU  matron.  O.  HILL  Amenia,  N.Y. 

Airedale  Puppies  A.  chum ,eemont Randolph,  n.y. 

HORSES 

Shetland  Ponies  HV.W“lo5l,.0S- 

Weanling*  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 

Seneca  Pony  Farms  h.“'i0er  Welsh  &  Shetland  Ponies 

Let  us  know  the  kind  of  pony  you  want  and  for 
what  purpose.  SALAMA  NCAjNEW  YORK 


SWINE 

Far  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Bayers  oj 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Piss 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  cross.  6  weeks  old  $5.00,  7  to  8 
weeks  old  $5.50  each.  These  are  all  healthy 
and  weaned,  all  good  feeding  pigs.  I  will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  up 
to  50  pigs. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

380  PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  Large  type  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  white  pigs,  also  Berkshire 
and  Chester  White  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  86  ;  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  *5.60;  10  to  14  weeks  old,  *6.50;  visit  our 
modern  and  odorless  piggery  and  select  your  own 
pigs,  or  write  us  and  we  will  make  careful  selection 
and  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  ;  personal  atlent  h  n 
given  to  all  orders,  large  or  small.  GEORGE  FREE¬ 
MAN,  Manager,  115  Waltham  Street,  Lexington,  Mass.; 
telephone,  Lexington  0202-M. 

1  5811  DAf'C  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed - 
777;  Jr  fr, ***.  „  inK-  All  ages  for  sale. 

T).  M.  l’attiugton  &  Sou  Merriiield,  N.  Y. 

niJBnre  °r<lei'R  acceptable  now  for  Spring  Pigs. 
UlHvULiU  8  tb  to  $25,  Excellent  breeding,  older  stock. 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.  0.  Box  15.  Bradford,  N.Y . 

FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old.  $5.00  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $6.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WAI.1.INGF0RD,  M  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 

JGR  M  CS  CHESTER  WHITES 

i  i  KUf  4^5  AND  HAMPSHIRES 

6-wks.-old,  88.50  each  at  the  Farm.  Pigs  arc  Grain  Fed. 
Farm  6  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  West  Chester  Pike 
State  Highway  at  Rittenhonse  Farm,  Uroomall,  Pa. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  hoars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
We  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Spring  pigs  and  service  hoars  of  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  RICHARD  E.  YVAI.S,  Lebanon, N.  J . 

Dalmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and- gilts  bred  to  prize  win- 
1  Ming  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PaTMOOH  FARMS,  Harilleld,  N.Y. 

O  /  CHESTER  WHITES 

M  i  VJf  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Durocs.  6  wks.  old,  $4.50  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 
ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boars.  Gilts,  Spring  pigs,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS,  R.  Ho,  3,  Boonsboro,  Maryland 

100  PIGS— 0.  1.  C.,  Chester  White,  Berkshire 

6  weeks  old, $4  25;  8  weeks  old,  $5.25.  Taught  to  eat 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  Wyalueing,  p». 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.  Registered. 

Meadow  Spring  Farms  .  Chalfont,  Pa 

25  Chester  BerLo  Feeding  Pigs  eSkVTekx  P°™  *" 

paid.  I.  R.  TANGER  york  Springs,  Pa 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

YORKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  CROSS  AND  CHES¬ 
TER  AND  BERKSHIRE  CROSS. 

All  large,  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating.  Pigs  6 
to  7  weeks  old,  $4.50  each,  and  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6 
each  1  will  crate  and  ship  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  to 
your  approval.  These  pigs  are  bred  to  make  pork  in 
little  time.  Mo  runts  shipped.  This  is  my  price  F 

O.  B.  Woburn,  Mass.  WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  $t.,  Woburn,  Mass.  .  Tel.  Ht 

BeglMtered  O.  I.  C,  and  C  henter  W  h  i  t  e  pir' o 
■  ■  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  I  lvJO 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

now  ready  for  shipping,  10  wks.  to  4  mos.  old  at 
Farmers  Prices.  Can  be  mated  in  pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  Carefully  bred.  Come  see  our  pigs  and  make 
your  own  selections.  EDWARD  WALTER,  Bax  66R.West  Cbestxr.Pa 

HAMPSHIRE  PIGS^rm 

Nice  Spring  pigs  and  bred  gilts.  Free  cir-  jfiSSn 

cular  LOCUST  IAWN  FARM,  Box  R.  El.erxon,  Pe.  & 

GOATS 

QO  A  XS  fNnbiaiiH,  Toggenbergg,  pure 
SACRIFICED  1  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS^Morristowii,  N  J. 

ANGORAGOATS 

Long  white  haired  stock.  Bred  from  New  York  city  park 
flock.  25  for  sale.  Apply  BOB  ATWQOO,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 

Cor  Sale  — Pure  Toggenburg  Iiuck  Kids,  also  does. 

»  Best  milk  strain.  Dr.  Gordon  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS;  also  bucks.  ENURES,  Westbrook,  Conn 

SHEEP 

Reg.  Hampshire 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


A  Discussion  of  Rations 


W'hat  is  the  very  best  balanced  ration 
for  a  herd  of  registered  Guernseys  mak¬ 
ing  advanced  registry  records?  Also, 
what  hay,  roughage,  etc.,  they  should  be 
fed?  A.  G. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  “the  very  best 
balanced  ration”  for  a  dairy  herd  where 
Advanced  Registry  testing  is  being  under¬ 
taken,  although  certain  feed  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  ambitious  herdsmen  often  claim 
that  the  manufacturer  can  compound  ra¬ 
tions  which  meet  this  qualification.  There 
are  so  many  factors  to  be  considered  in 
the  compounding  of  rations,  and  so  much 
variation  in  the  analysis  of  ingredients 
that  one  is  forced  to  do  more  or  less  ex¬ 
perimenting  on  his  own  premises  and 
with  his  own  animals  before  he  can  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  most  useful  mixture. 

Much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
roughage  available.  Preferably  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hay  should  be  fed  in  addition  to 
supplementing  a  quality  of  protein  which 
is  easily  assimilated.  Legumes  of  this 
character  are  rich  in  mineral  matter  and 
carry  the  vitamines  so  much  talked  of. 

Beet  pulp,  or  succulence  of  some  char¬ 
acter,  is  essential  in  order  that  the  appe¬ 
tites  of  the  representatives  of  the  dairy 
herd  may  be  kept  on  edge  and  the  indi¬ 
viduals  induced  to  consume  a  safe  amount 
of  feed.  The  mere  supplying  of  a  given 
amount  of  pounds  to  a  given  individual 
producing  a  stated  amount  of  milk  is  not 
enough.  It  is  necessary  to  cater  more  or 
less  to  the  individual  likes  and  dislikes 
of  representatives  of  the  herd.  Especial¬ 
ly  is  this  desirable  where  Advanced  Reg¬ 
istry  records  are  being  made.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  some  cows  like  their  grain 
w'ith  their  silage  or  beet  pulp,  and  that 
others  prefer  to  have  their  feed  moistened 
and  combined  with  cut  hay.  It  is  only 
the  careful  herdsman  who  is  able  to  de¬ 
termine  these  likes  and  dislikes  and  ca¬ 
ters  to  them  who  is  most  successful  in 
his  operations. 

Of  course  where  cows  are  out  to  grass 
Summer  combinations  may  be  provided. 
1£  one  studies  the  feed  and  production 
records  as  reported  in  the  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Journal  he  can  easily  conclude 
there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  number 
and  kind  of  selections  that  can  be  used 
for  making  records.  An  observer  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry  work  once  told  me  that 
he  had  long  since  learned  to  take  with  a 
grain  of  salt  the  information  which  breed¬ 
ers  had  volunteered  as  formulating  the 
basis  for  rations  which  a  given  class  lead¬ 
er  was  fed.  Seemingly  he  shared  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  herdsman  was  not  anxious 
to  make  public  the  combinations  that  he 
used  and  often  reported  combinations 
which  were  feasible.  So  the  more  one 
knows  about  feeding  the  less  is  he  in¬ 
clined  to  contend  that  any  given  combina¬ 
tion  is  the  one  combination  best  adapted 
for  his  use.  True  enough,  Advanced 
Registry  testing  is  often  done  without 
very  much  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  ra¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  unfortunate  condition. 
Efficiency  of  production  a§  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the  product  should  be  a  de¬ 
termining  factor. 

Assuming  that  you  have  good  pastures 
and  that  you  will  provide  a  good  quality 
of  roughage,  and  that  you  are  willing  to 
expend  time  and  money  in  choosing  your 
ingredients  from  a  relatively  wide  range 
of  available  feeds,  we  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  combination.  It  will  provide  approx¬ 
imately  a  24  per  cent  combination  if  the 
feeds  selected  are  of  average  quality. 
Here  again  it  is  most  important  that,  in 
feeding  test  cows,  the  products  be  tasty 
and  most  carefully  selected.  For  instance* 
if  there  are  lumps  of  bran  in  the  bag  and 
these  are  sifted  out,  they  are  known  to 
cause  fermentation  or  heating  and  may  be 
responsible  for  the  development  of  a  toxic 
condition  which  makes  the  mixture  unpal¬ 
atable.  The  mixture  follows :  150  lbs.  of 
linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200 
lbs.  gluten  feed,  200  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs. 
ground  oats,  50  lbs.  corn  germ  meal,  200 
lbs.  hominy. 

Make  sure  that  the  cottonseed  meal 


carries  at  least  43  per  cent  of  protein. 
If  the  cows  are  giving  more  than  40  lbs. 
of  milk  a  day  it  might  be  well  to  replace 
half  of  the  gluten  feed  with  gluten  meal. 
The  gluten  meal  carries  about  twice  as 
much  protein  as  gluten  feed,  and  concen¬ 
tration  where  beet  pulp  and  pasture  is 
available  has  its  advantages. 


Feeding  Jersey  Herd 

I  have  charge  of  a  herd  of  purebred 
Jerseys,  and  would  like  to  get  a  rule  for 
a  balanced  ration  using  home-grown 
wheat  and  oats  the  rest  we  have  to  buy. 
We  have  no  silage,  but  use  moistened 
beet  pulp  and  pasture  in  season.  Should 
the  feed  be  changed  any  during  pasture 
season?  Our  hay  is  mostly  a  medium 
grade  Timothy  with  a  little  clover  in  it. 

Dutchess  Co.  N.  Y.  N.  H.  R. 

For  a  herd  of  purebred  Jerseys  where 
luxuriant  pasture  is  available  a  complete 
ration  carrying  between  18  and  20  per 
cent  of  protein  would  result  from  com¬ 
bining  ingredients  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portions  :  350  lbs.  corn  or  hominy  meal, 
250  lbs.  gluten  feed,  150  lbs.  cottonseed 


meal,  150  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  ground  oats. 

It  would  seem  desirable  that  the  wheat 
be  sold  at  prevailing  market  prices  and 
that  the  carbohydrate  be  supplied  by  the 
corn  or  hominy  meal.  Corn  products 
plus  bran  make  a  better  combination  than 
ground  wheat,  although  it  is  possible  to 
substitute  wheat  for  the  corn  or  hominy 
meal.  In  this  event  some  bran  should  be 
added  in  order  to  provide  a  condition 
that  would  be  most  desirable. 

It  is  not  essential  that  beet  pulp  be 
supplied  the  milking  herd  when  they 
have  access  to  good  pasture.  Ordinarily 
beet  pulp  is  recognized  as  a  succulent 
feed,  useful  in  replacing  or  supplement¬ 
ing  silage.  Corn  or  hominy  meal  costs 
less  per  ton  than  beet  pulp  and  in  feed¬ 
ing  value  it  carries  substantially  more 
units  of  energy.  However,  where  the 
grade  of  hay  is  very  poor  it  is  possible 
to  increase  the  flow  of  milk  by  utilizing 
some  beet  pulp  in  conjunction  with  the 
hay. 

If  it  is  desired  to  feed  this  herd  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  Summer  when  the  grass  is 
less  succulent,  it  would  be  well  to  re¬ 
place  some  of  the  gluten  meal  with  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  The  selection  of  the  protein 
concentrates  to  supplement  the  wheat 
and'  oats  or  the  corn  and  oats  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  prices.  Giving  due  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  of  variety,  it  is  well 
to  select  the  protein  contributor  which 
will  provide  a  unit  of  protein  at  the 
least  cost.  .Linseed  meal,  however,  con¬ 
tributes  qualities  other  than  its  protein 
and  should  be  incorporated  in  rations  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  15  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  the  non-pasture  season. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

EARLY  POTATOES  RIG  FEATURE  —  MONEY 
CROPS  IN  THE  NORTH — FRUIT  LATE 
HUT  PROMISING - GENERAL  CROP  OUT¬ 

LOOK  UNSETTLED. 

Southern  potatoes  reach  their  peak  of 
market  leadership  in  July  when  Virginia, 
the  great  early  potato  State,  is  in  full 
swing.  After  July  the  North  and  West 


•come  gradually  into  the  market,  beginning 
with  New  Jersey  and  Kansas,  then  Ne¬ 
braska,  the  early  land  of  Minnesota, 
Southern  Idaho,  Maine  and  the  rest.  The 
year  around  average  is  about  5,000  cars  a 
week,  and  twice  as  many  more  are  teamed 
direct  to  market  or  used  in  the  country. 
Some  go  to  waste,  but  not  many  this  sea¬ 
son  as  compared  with  the  year  before. 
There  are  few  old  potatoes  left  and  the 
price  held  strong  to  the  last. 

CROPS  IN  THE  POTATO  COUNTRY 

It  is  noted  that  one  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
potato  farmers  in  Northern  Maine  com¬ 
plains  of  lack  of  profit  on  the  recent  po¬ 
tato  crop,  sold  on  the  basis  of  65c  per  bu. 
It  is  true  the  margin  is  small  at  best,  but 
it  looks  as  if  Maine  farmers  came  through 
the  season  better  than  any  other  impor¬ 
tant  potato  section,  because  of  the  large 
yield  of  excellent  quality  and  the  lower 
freight  rates  as  compared  with  many  other 
•States.  Even  Western  growers  did  not 
seem  wholly  discouraged,  but  have  plant¬ 
ed  about  as  many  potatoes  as  usual.  A 
report  from  the  New  Brunswick  potato 
region,  which  adjoins  Aroostook  County, 
and  with  conditions  very  much  like  those 
of  Northern  Maine,  remarks  “the  excel¬ 
lent  crop  produced  in  1923,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  $1.90  per  bbl.  placed  the  po¬ 
tato  growers  in  a  good  position  so  that 
they  will  be  enabled  to  meet  expenses  and 
purchase  fertilizer  for  the  present  sea¬ 
son.”  After  all,  that  is  about  all  that  can 
be  said  for  any  staple  crop  in  recent 
years.  Note  the  price  practically  the 
same  as  paid  in  Maine  although  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  Canadian  city  markets. 

The  price  looks  almost  good,  compared 


with  the  Spring  of  1915,  for  instance, 
when  Maine  potatoes  were  selling  as  low 
as  15c  per  bu.  It  would  be  hard  to  pick 
out  any  crop  that  does  well  in  Northern 
Maine  likely  to  show  better  results  in 
these  times.  There  is  some  tendency  in 
various  potato  sections  to  diversify  a  lit¬ 
tle  and  to  raise  enough  hay,  grain  and 
live  stock  to  keep  things  going  when  po¬ 
tatoes  fail  to  pay. 

Those  who  have  traveled  through  the 
potato  country  have  noticed  that  some 
towns  seem  quite  poorly  provided  with 
fresh  milk,  cream,  eggs  and  early  vege¬ 
tables.  Another  little  specialty  that 
might  pay  a  few  of  the  right  men  to  try 
as  an  experiment  would  be  hardy  fruits 
that  would  reach  the  large  markets  at  the 
right  time.  Sour  cherries  of  the  late 
Morello  type  would  reach  New  York  and 
Boston  after  other  cherries  were  prac¬ 
tically  done,  and  would  have  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  to  themselves.  McIntosh  apples,  crab- 
apples,  red  and  black  currants  might  find 
a  late  season  outlet  for  limited  quantities. 

FRUIT  OUTLOOK  FAIR 

The  June  total  peach  estimate  of  52,- 
000,000  bu.  represents  a  production  not 
far  from  half  the  quantity  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  apple  crop.  It  is  7,000,000  bu. 
more  than  estimated  last  season,  although 
3,000,000  bu.  less  than  the  1922  crop. 
California  leads,  as  usual,  with  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total.  Georgia,  with  7,000.- 
000  bu.,  is  the  heavy  Eastern  producer, 
but  North  and  South  Carolina  are^  im¬ 
portant  competitors,  while  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  form  another  group  with  about  the 
same  combined  production  as  Georgia. 
Still  another  State  group  of  similar  ca¬ 
pacity  this  season  is  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas.  Shipments  so  far  are  only 
a  few  hundred  cars.  The  receipts  includ¬ 
ed  considerable  fruit  of  very  ordinary 
quality,  as  usual  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  Prices  tended  lower,  in 
Northern  markets,  of  $2  to  $3  per  six- 
basket  carrier,  which  holds  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  bushel,  but  the  growers 
were  getting  only  about  $1  net.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  region  can  afford  to 
burden  the  early  markets  with  the  small, 
dry,  inferior  kinds,  that  ripen  first. 

Western  box  apples  show  more  and 
more  injury  from  the  Spring  freeze.  The 
output  is  likely  to  be  reduced  by  one- 
third.  Center  of  heavy  apple  production 
will  move  Eastward  this  season,  with  a 
good  crop  expected  in  New  York,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Virginia,  the  three  leading 
States.  •••;.. 


A  IJandy  and  Efficient  Farm  Team 


TOO  COOL  FOR  MELONS 

Melons  are  three  weeks  late  and  selling 
slowly  because  of  so  much  cool  weather. 
In  Southern  Georgia  and  extending  far 
down  into  Florida  is  the  great  Eastern 
melon  region,  ■with  about  70,000  acres 
planted  this  season.  Texas  has  a  melon 
patch  about  half  as  large,  but  increaeing 
faster  than  any  other  region.  The  yield 
and  markets  are  highly  variable.  Grow¬ 
ers  have  been  paid  $1,000  for  early  car- 
lots  of  about  1,000  melons  this  season,  but 
the  demand  proved  weak  and  prices  have 
been  cut  in  half. 

The  June  report  on  strawberries  indi¬ 
cated  a  production  about  6  per  cent  less 
than  in  1923.  The  decrease  was  chiefly 
in  the  intermediate  States,  Delaware,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Kentucky  and  Iowa.  Losses  were 
due  to  weather  conditions.  Some  gains 
were  shown  in  Missouri,  but  Tennessee  is 
still  the  greatest  berry  State.  The  total 
berry  acreage  has  been  increasing  right 
along  the  past  four  years.  Prices  of  6 
to  14c  wholesale  are  nothing  to  encourage 
more  planting.  Best  openings  are  in 
small  markets  close  to  the  growers. 

The  general  crop  outlook  as  suggested 
by  the  Government  reports  of  June  9  is 
rather  poor.  But.  the  tumble  is  due  more 
to  backwardness  than  to  actual  damage. 
A  spell  of  the  right  kind  of  weather  would 
bring  a  great  change  in  the  situation. 

G.  B.  F. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

(Continued  from  Page  941) 

One  girl  says :  “Vacation  time  will 
soon  be  here,  and  with  it  our  June  page. 
How  glad  I  am  that  it  does  not  take  a 
vacation,  too!  Am  I  selfish?”  Of  course 
not,  providing  you  do  your  share  to  help. 
Our  Page  does  not  want  a  vacation  ;  ’t 
wants  only  to  go  to  all  its  boys  and  girls 
every  single  month  and  to  be  better  each 
time  than  the  last. 


The  drawing  made  by  Frederic  Ahern 
for  our  heading  was  well  done.  It  was 
large,  more  than  a  foot  across,  and  had 
to  be  greatly  reduced  to  fit  one  column 
(two  columns  would  have  been  too 
much),  but  even  so  you  can  get  a  good 
idea  of  his  piece  of  work.  Credit  is  also 
due  to  Anna  Graham  (14  years),  of  Illi¬ 
nois  who  sent  a  heading  drawing  that 
could  have  been  used.  The  other  draw¬ 
ings  printed  speak  for  themselves  and 
add  much  to  make  this  an  attractive 
page. 


Now  goodbye  again  for  a  month.  Don’t 
forget  to  write  soon  to  your  friend  and 
editor,  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City. 


List  of  June  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  May 
page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer.  The 
name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  received 
from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each  name  is 
the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series  of  alpha¬ 
betical  symbols  referring  to  various  coutribu- 
'  tions  according  to  the  following  key: 

b — Words  for  the  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k — A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

1 — Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle, 
m — A  new  nature  puzzle, 
n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  jtuzzle. 
o — An  original  poem, 
p — A  photographic  picture, 
r— A  rhyme  for  drawing, 
s— A  story, 
v — A  memory  verse, 
x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle, 
z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

Connecticut:  Alice  Lewis  (10,  k),  Grace  Lewis 
(0,  v),  Helen  Naklicki  (o). 

Illinois:  Anna  Graham  (14,  d,  r),  Charles 
Graham  (12,  z). 

Maine:  Rebecca  Spencer  (13,  d,  r),  Evelyn 
Hall  (13,  1),  Marian  Gray  (12,  s,  v),  Dorothy 
Candage  (12,  k,  v). 

Massachusetts:  Jennie  Maliuoski  (13,  e,  1), 
Ruth  Eaton  (10,  d),  Miriam  Tilden  (14,  m,  z). 
New  Hampshire:  Edith  Kelley  (8,  g,  x). 

New  Jersey:  Evangeline  Dono  (15),  Richard 
Brandt  (10),  Kathryn  Rice  (11,  d,  o),  Dorothy 
Frylinek  (14  g,  v). 

New  York:  Edith  Rethore  (12,  d),  Ruth 

Behrend  (g),  Norma  Burlingame  (14,  b,  g,  k, 
m,  r,  z),  M.  Wessels  (v),  Ethel  Pohl  (11,  g), 
Oscar  Rasmussen  (11,  d),  Florence  Rasmussen 
(9,  d),  George  Eichenauer  (14,  d),  Josephine 
Stiles  (11,  g,  o),  Marie  Ehrhardt  (13,  d),  Helen 
Lyke,  Ellen  Rickard  (16,  d,  x),  Charlotte  Booth 
(15,  d),  Jenny  Olson  (16,  g),  Peggy  Gorham  (9, 
v,  x,  z),  Mildred  Klein  (11.  e,  1),  Eloise  Skin¬ 
ner  (8,  d),  Dorothy  Skinner  (9,  d),  Dorothy 

Denton  (13,  m,  n),  Margaret  Terrell  (11,  g,  1), 
Ruth  Thomas  (13,  g,  1,  x,  z),  Olive  Riker  (v), 
Ruth  Truesdale  (10,  1,  m,  n),  Nina  Truesdale 
(1,  m,  n,  v),  Aubrey  Gregory  (13,  d,  r),  Monica 
Starkweather  (11,  s),  Minnie  Fosburg  (13,  ,,v), 
Eva  Robillard  (14,  d,  g),  Morris  Jenkins  (8,  1), 
Blanche  Vodvarka  (13,  d),  Frederic  Ahern  (17, 
d),  Eleanor  Myer  (g),  Kenneth  Jacobia  (9,  d, 
n),  Mildred  Kinser  (d,  1). 

Ohio:  Verner  Anderson  (12),  Wilda  Stanford 

(12,  V). 

Pennsylvania:  John  Pinar  (9,  x,  z),  Jean 
Davies  (11,  1),  Anna  Warner  (12,  g,  n),  Cath¬ 
erine  Plynn  (12,  d),  Miriam  Kachel  (d,  g,  z), 
Clarence  Heft  (10,  g),  Nettie  Stull  (n,  v). 
Rhode  Island:  Evelyn  Bishop  (15,  m). 

. Virginia:  Annie  Caljouw  (d,  z). 

West  Virginia:  Winona  Taylor  (15,  d),  Ev¬ 
erett  Allender  (12,  n,  v,  z). 
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Market  News  and  Prices 

Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market  Local  Up-State  Prices  shelled,  95  to  97c;  oats,  59c;  rye,  75  uve  poultry 

(SUPPliAgHcunurI,  BurreauSo1teMaDrekPetsr?ent  °f  JOHNSON  ciTY-ENDicoTT  markets  t0  Hay'  No  1  Timotln'  ton  $23  to  Fowls,  26  to  28c ;  broilers,  32  to  38c. 
n,,  .  .  Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  hamburg,  «of;  .  <to’n  V  V>t>  dressed  poultry 

FJ)e  Philadelphia  market  is  booming  jb  20c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c;  'straw  ton  «1  I’  tn  \°  f  ““  1  °at  Fowls,  31  to  32c;  broilers,  45  to  48c; 

SSSSM'.rS  S?  ]bea25clb'’,.ork  i°  ,,25ei,  Shlt  S”  ^  &=  V^.wWh,ot  f£T'  ir1"*8*  25  ,0  27° ;  MOS,e™-  20  “ 

-  VEGETABLES 

fruits  and  vegetables  are  more  varied  from  4a^.  °  xvnn’dnhn^h  ’  °Cih  laion  cboPs’  |b->  Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets  Asparagus,  bu.  box,  .$5.50  to  $8.50; 

nearby  sources  of  production,  and  compe-  n?  ConJf.  ’  „  b”  d  L)’,  raobits,  The  weather  has  turned  warmer  so  that  ?tring  beans,  hamper,  $1  to  $2.50;  cab- 

tition  is  keener, if  that  is  possible.  Dela-  dressed,  lb.,  30c;  sugar  cured  hams,  lb.,  prodl^n%-™,  ffilt^^cSS  ^  2K* 

ware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  been  Live  poultry— Chickens  light  lb  390 .  up  with  the  calendar  right  away.  Butter,  ^i,  boX’  40  to  50c ;  spin‘ 

supplying  some  cherries  and  last  week  fowls  heavy  lb  32c  geese  ’ lb  ’  30c :  cheese  and  e^s  are  higher,  but  an  over-  ach’  box>  25  to  5(k‘ 

New  Jersey  growers  marketed  their  first  dk’  R  Ja  1  JTjjJ  *  S?b  %Ab‘’  d0c  ’  supply  of  melons  cut  prices  down. 

picking.  Delaware  cherries,  sour,  were  ru.  ’  Pv  Dr°7^?\  lb,)  ,.  .  .  „  „„„„  - - - ■ 

quoted  at  $3.50  to  $4.75  a  crate,  while  0«P.r< e^fd  p< ™ dtry— Chickens,  light,  lb.,  butter— cheese-eggs 

sweet  cherries  from  Virginia  sold  around  o-  !  ,,ieaIr  c  *  SeesK  ^b-»  Butter,  firm;  creamery,  40  to  46c;  New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

75c  per  6-lb.  basket.  Dewberries  have  en-  duc  ’s,  lb.,  3oc ;  broilers,  lb.,  3oc.  dairy,  30  to  34c ;  crocks,  22  to  24c;  com-  Tune  10  1004 

tered  the  market  from  North  and  South  Qr  J.ggs’  wblJ;e’  ^xtra,  r^C  ’  duck  e^gs,  ™ou,  -0  to  -2c.  Cheese,  firm;  new  flats,  Mine  ’ 

Carolina,  but  the  market  has  been  weak.  L?’  >  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  -0  to  -lc ;  daisies,  longhorns,  21  to  22c;  T  Tm»„g  „  ‘  c  m  T  t  n 

Huckleberries  and  blackberries  from  the  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c.  Limburger,  32  to  34c;  block  Swiss,  34  to  .2  ®i  oc  fLf  i/awii  ^O1'o  (  ass  4  liquid 

same  region  were  offered  last  week,  the  0 , Gutter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb.,  3oc.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery,  29  to  30c;  .  oni  rA  01a.  u  bs*  pei\>Cfn  * 

former  bringing  $5  to  $6.50  a  crate.  Ap-  ;l4c ’Oo  est  dairy’  lb’’  41c  ;  cheese>  cream,  fetate  and  Western  candled,  27  to  28c;  no  $  “JV®  “i®-™ lle*one  ;09,las£  2^»  ^7°; 
pies  still  meet  a  limited  demand,  but  lb*’A  32f-  ^  _  borage.  ?  4®’  $1‘85 :  Class  2C’  $1*85 ;  Class 

prices, on  good  stock  were  well  maintained,  .  ^°V  . ’  ba-’  $7-10 ;  asparagus,  Poultry  ’  ^  ‘  .  . 

with  New  York  Baldwin  selling  at  $1.25  A  lb-’  75c ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  dry  Dressed  poultry,  steady;  turkeys,  30  to  c-i  Rfi  :  Class  .1, 

per  bu.  and  nearby  Rome  75c  to  $1.80  per  4b'’  ’  beets,  IK,  oc ;  cabbage,  34c;  fowls,  28  to  32c;  broilers,  38  to  45c;  ‘  ’  ;  ‘  ‘  ‘  ’  '  ’  Elass  3A,  $l.o5. 

%-bu.  basket.  Strawberry  receipts  were  ^by  oc;  carrots,  lb.,  5c;  bushel,  $1.25;  capons,  45  to  50c;  chickens,  32  to  34c;  Butter 

reported  liberal,  but  the  weather,  being  celery,  bunch,  10c;  dandelion  greens,  old  roosters,  19  to  20c ;  ducks,  25  to  27c ;  Creamery  fanov  40  aa 

cool  and  wet,  was  unfavorable  for  market-  Peck,  2oc;  fresh  horseradish,  bottle,  12c;  geese,  15  to  20c.  Live  poultry,  weak;  Good  to  choice' . 30  Ay;  41 

ing,  and  many  berries  arrived  in  poor  con-  kale,  peck,  20c;  lettuce,  head,  10c;  Bos-  turkeys,  28  to  30c;  fowls,  23  to  27c;  Lower  trades  . 33  rA\  'or 

dition  early  in  the  week.  Good  stock  tori>  bead;  »  onions,  dry,  lb.,  5c;  broilers,  38  to  40c;  old  roosters,  16  to  Packing  stock  '  *20  (<i)  on 

held  about  steady  until  two  or  three  days  bushel,  $2 £  green,  bunch,  50c;  onion  17c;  ducks,  22  to  25c;  geese,  17  to  19c.  Danish.  . . 41  C(i)  421/ 

of  continuous,  fair,  warm  weather  caused  sets>  lb.,  15c;  parsnips,  bunch,  7c;  po-  apples potatoes  Argentine.  .........  '  ,37  (a)  38  ^ 

heavier  receipts  and  a  weak  market,  prices  tatoes,  bu.,  90c;  pieplant,  bunch,  5c;  A  ,  ,  ,  n  n  . 

ranging  from  $1  to  $4.50  per  32-qt.  crate,  radishes,  new.  bunch,  5c;  spinach,  peck,  h,i  M  9^  Ml  fit .  r  a  p  cheese 

Cantaloupes  and  watermelons  .sold  slowly,  20c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  turnips,  lb.,  °«1  2V  Ful1  ercam  held  specials$0.25  @$0.25% 

but  will  doubtless  be  more  active  if  warm  4c;  bushel,  80c.  Kn  WiSdn  M  9?  P«  Average  run  .  .23  @  24 

weather  prevails.  Georgia  peaches  were  Buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  honey,  card,  ]  ’  bo  ’  on°  +  T j  °,  Skims . 10  @  i« 

only  fair  in  quality,  supplies  liberal,  and  22c;  extracted,  18c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  muda  ’  bbl  J  84  50  *to  86  •'’F  oridn  'WlO^to  New  made,  fancy .  .19  @  .20 

the  market  weakened,  Georgia  Uneedas  $2  to  $2.25;  popcorn,  shelled,  3  lbs.,  bbl-»  to  .  FiondJi,  $4.50  to  Average  run  f, . 18%@  18% 

selling  at  $1  to  $1.75  per  6-basket  carrier.  25c ;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c.  *’  *  prtiits  anh  Mumifs  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  cheese 

Asparagus  has  held  up  well.  Wet,  cool  .  FRtIITS  AND  berries  market . .  17% 

weather  most  of  the  seasoon  prevented  an  Syracuse  public  market  a,0  9berides’  s^ea<ly  >  California,  8-lb.  box, 

overloading  of  the  market,  and  the  quality  .  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Peaches,  few ;  Georgia,  6-  Eggs 

has  been  unusually  good.  At  this  writing  Pork,  light,  lb.,  11c;  heavy,  lb.,  8  to  lb-  basket,  $4.50  to  $5.  Strawberries,  firm-  White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.38@$0.39 

there  is  evidence  of  weakness  in  the  mar-  5  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  er  \  Maryland,  24-qt.  crate,  $4.75  to  $5.25.  Medium  to  good . 28@  .35 

ket,  as  is  to  be  expected  with  a  few  days  1;>  f°  27c;  lamb,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  beef,  Melons,  steady;  California  cantaloupes,  Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  .34@  .35 

of  hot  weather.  Large  white  asparagus  lb.,  6  to  10c.  crates,  $3.50  to  $4.  Watermelons,  each,  Gathered,  best . 31  @  .32 

brought  $3  to  $4  per  dozen  bunches  (2-lb.  Dive  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broil-  85c  to  $1.25.  Common  to  good . 24@  .26 

bunches),  some  fancy  large  bringing  as  ers,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  chickens,  lb.,  22  to  beans — onions 

much  as  $4.75.  Large  green  wholesaled  28c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  live,  Beans,  steady;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10  ,  ,  .  ..  tables 

at  the  same  time  up  to  $5.50  a  dozen  each,  75c;  pigeons,  pair,  75c.  to  $10.50;  marrow,  $9.50  to  $10;  red  Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$6.00 

bunches,  with  some  fancy  Pennsylvania  Dressed  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45c ;  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  5™®*  bu-  . . 50@  .75 

grass  selling  for  considerably  more.  Po-  ducklings,  lb.,  65c;  broilers,  lb.,  70  to  pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions,  firm;  home-  Dtibbage,  bbl.  crate .  1.00@  1.75 

tato  shipments  from  the  Carolines  are  75c;  chickens,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  geese,  lb.,  grown,  $1  to  $1.50;  Texas,  crate,  $2  to  Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

quite  heavy,  although  the  Charleston  sec-  35c.  $2.25.  Celery,  doz.  hearts . 1.50@  2.25 

tion  is  about  through  shipping.  Carlot  Butter,  lb.,  40  to  50c;  eggs,  28  to  30c;  Vegetables  Cucumbers,  bu . 50@  .90 

shipments  for  the  country  as  a  whole  have  duck  eggs,  40c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  20c.  Voo-oPnhW  .  n c.™ c  tut  Dettuce,  bu.  .  .  . . 50@  1.50 

quite  frequently  reached  1,000  to  1,100  Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50; 
carloads  of  late.  Growers  in  North  Car-  doz.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  beans,  bu. 
olina  are  reported  as  getting  $2.50  a  bar-  $5.50;  lb.,  8  to  10c;  red  kidney 
rel,  delivered  at  the  station.  The  Phila-  lb.,  7c;  celery,  doz.,  bunches,  $1  tc 
delphia  market  in  general  has  been  weak,  garlic,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  honey, 
with  U.  S.  No.  1  Cobblers  selling  at  $2.75  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  Bosto 

to  $3.25  a  barrel.  The  abundance  of  let-  75c  to  $1;  leaf,  head,  5  to  6c:  b  bu . 50@  1.00 

tuce  met  a  slow  demand,  but  Southern  cu-  syrup,  gal.',  $2  •'  onions  bu.  75  ’  bn . 75'@  1.00 

cumbers  showed  considerable  improvement  hunches,  20  ~  to  30c;'  pa'rsle1  beans,  bu .  .50 @  3.00 

over  the  demoralized  conditions  which  had  bunches’  50  tA  55c-’  vBuhnri  ieH’  crate .  1.50@  3.50 

POTATOES 

150-lb.  sack . $3.25@$3.40 

around  per  bu.  hamper..  String  beaus  eorn!  »  ‘80cT™MS  loufhe’rf  iew  'bbi .  i^I  4m> 

were  irregular  and  carrots  have  weakened  un  RAc  :i„„  l,1Y .nuaa  ia  ,  f  UI“C1U| >  new,  om .  i.4o@  4.00 

with  heavy  receipts,  but  beets  held  up  bu-  ^  roo  /  n.nH  .,  wll  S  84  w  &weet  POtfitoes,  bu .  5.50@  7.00 

fnirlv  well  Rochester  «>  .  tomatoes,  Southern,  box,  $4  to  HTT.AW 

fairly  well.  _  ^  „  $5.75;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  TT  .  AT  „  AY  AND  STRAW 

EGGS  AND  poultry  Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  yellow,  60  to  65c;  vegetable  oyster,  doz.  Ha$"~ ^°-  1  TlDlothy . $30.00@$31.00 

Egg  receipts  are  showing  a  slight  de-  forequarters,  lb.,  15c;  hindquarters,  lb.,  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25;  watercress,  doz.  ^7°-  f.  .  28.00@  30.00 

crease  and  there  has  been  a  demand  for  17  to  18%e;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11  bunches,  25  to  30c.  No.  3  .  26.00@  27.00 

fine  quality  stock  sufficient  to  keep  offer-  to  12c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  spring  ’  sweets  Straw — Rye .  18.00@  19.00 

ings  well  cleaned  up.  Several  small  ad-  lambs,  lb.,  30  to  31c;  yearling  lambs,  „  „  ,  ,J.,  ...  OA  7  country-dressed  meats 

vanees  have  been  made  recently,  nearby  lb.,  18  to  20c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  oo®0“e/',  waak wbote  comb’  lb-’  .20a.t°  Halves  hesf  *n  ir/^®a -i-t 

and  Western  extra  firsts  selling  at  29%c,  veal,  lb.,  16  to  17c.  77C,i  dark>  case’  f^4  (V,od  to  nrimV . $0.16@.$0.17 

and  firsts  advanced  to  28%c  per  doz.  Gov-  Live  poultry— Broilers,  lb.,  33  to  38c;  £4aple  Product®’  suLai^lb’’  18  to  Cniiu  P  G . )£°X  ^a 

ernment  cold  storage  report  on  eggs  for  fowls,  lb.,  24  to  27c;  stags,  lb.,  18  to  2“c  ’  syruP’  *al-»  ®1-“5  R>$l.o0.  Lambs  hothouse  "each . i'SiAftS 

Philadelphia  for  June  14  shows  303, S92  20c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  guinea  feed  i^amDs,  notnouse,  each .  4.00@10.00 

cases  on  hand,  compared  with  342,338  fowls,  each  50  to  60c;  pigeons,  each,  15  Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $18  t0  T,  LIVE  POULTRY 

cases  on  hand  a  year  ago.  A  recent  re-  to  20c;  ducks,  lb.,  25c;  geese,  lb.,  18  to  $21;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $20;  rye  straw,  Fowls,  lb . $0.25@$0.29 

lease  of  cold  storage  report  of  eggs  for  the  20c  ;  turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  35c.  $l2#to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $10  to  Broilers . 34@  .40 

country  as  a  whole  as  for  June  1,  1924,  Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $23;  mid-  Boosters . 14@  .15 

shows  6,944,000  cases  on  hand,  compared  eggs,  28  to  33c.  filings,  $23 ;  Red-dog,  $35 ;  cottonseed  Bucks . lg@  .25 

with  7,890.000  cases  for  June  1,  1923.  Apples,  Baldwins,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  meal,  $44.50 ;  oilmeal,  $41 ;  hominy,  $36 ;  £eese . 10@  .14 

This  years  holdings  are  not  far  from  the  Ben  Davis,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  strawberries,  gluten  feed,  $37.80;  oat  feed,  $13-  rye  Babbits . 35@  .36 

five-year  average  of  6,806,000  cases.  32-qt.  crate,  $5.50 ;  asparagus,  doz.  middlings,  $22.50.  j.  w.  c.  dressed  poultry 

A  Jewish  holiday  interfered  with  trad-  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  — _ “  TurW,  caoo^a  .a 

mg  somewhat,  and  the  market  has  been  75  to  80c;  cabbage,  southern,  crate.  Common  to  good . $025l$0'3? 

irregular.  Live  fowl,  which  dropped  2c  $2.25;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1.15  to  Boston  Wholesale  Markets  S  . r  fA  -i 

per.  lb.  right  after  the  Hebrew  holiday,  cucumbers,  doz.,  75c  to  $1;  horse-  APPLE8  Undergrade^ . ‘f 

recovered  a  little  with  colored  fancy  brol-  radish  lb  8  to  10c-  kale  bn  50  to  apples  u  e  graate . 36@  .4o 

ere  selling  at  28  to  29c  per  lb.,  and  White  60c-  lettuce  doz  heads  35  to  40c  •  Baldwin,  bbl.,  $2  to  $5;  Ben  Davis,  best  . . 4.j@  .47 

leghorns  ranged  from  20  to  25c,  as  to  ODio’nS)  ffreen,  doz!  bunches,  15  to  20c  |  $L50  to  $2‘25 :  farm  boxes-  50c  to  ^1-75*  RnostPr^  S°°d . ’l4 

quahty.  Fancy  live  broilers  changed  very  parsiey)  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c;  pota-  butter  Ducks  . 90 Z 

from  45  fo'Tdc  mixed  breeds  43' t^45?  ^  $1  ^  $1:10 ;  radishes,  100,  Extra  creamery,  42  to  42%c;  firsts,  40  Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.',  doz.'.'.'  6J)0@  8.00 

10  7  ,  °reeos  -±o  to  -toe  50  to  00c ;  per  doz.  bunches,  10  to  12c;  to  41%c;  seconds,  38  to  39%c.  9  to  10  lbs  a  a  aa 

for  the  most  desirable  stock,  and  2-lb.  rhubarb)  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30n;  ro-  7  to  8  lbs .  J  tSI  S*JS 

Leghorns  34  to  36c  per  lb.,  but  the  mar-  majne  doz  bunehes  45  to  50c  •  sninach  cheese  10  o  ids .  3.7d@  4.50 

ket  was  generally  quiet,  with  ample  offer-  bu  4q  to  60c  •  tomatoes  Ih  40  to  4-5c’  Held  extras>  to  26ci  firsts,  23  to  Fruit 

ings  for  the  needs  of  the  trade.  The  Honey,  clover,  strained  ’ lb.  22  to  25c;  fresh  extras,  21%  to  22c ;  firsts,  20  Apples— Baldwin,  bbl .  $2.00@  $5.50 

dressed  poultry  market  was  qmet  and  fowl  23c;  quart  jars,  65  to  75c;  5-lb.  pails,  to  21c‘  Albemarles .  3.50@  6.00 

were  inchned  to  be  weak  Funcy  fresh  $1 10;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c  EGGS  «ano .  2.00@  3.00 

killed  barreled  packed  fowl,  weighing  o  c]overj  Comb,  fancy,-  24-section  case,  Hennery,  brown,  extras,  26  to  37c;  Russet .  2.00@  4.00 

lb®-  °r  ^ore-  sold  generally  at  29c,  the  $4  75  to  $5.  buckwheat,  fancy,  section,  white  and  mixed  extras,  32  to  34c ;  West-  8py.  . .  3.00@  11.00 

preferred  4  to  5-lb  fowl  bringing  lc  per  i5c  to  16c ;  maple  sugar  lb.,  22c ;  maple  ern  extra  firsts,  29%  to  30c ;  Western  Ben  Davis .  1.50@  3.00 

lb  more.  Fresh  killed  broiling  chickens  gal  $*>  15  to  $2  25  •  nansies  doz  seconds,  27  to  27%c..  Rome .  2.50@  4  00 

b  P  ■  Hickorynuts,  bu.,  $2;  walnuts,  $1.50  Cranberries  crate  $7  to  $8-  straw-  t>  b0s'  "  V Y-O . • .  1.50@  4.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW  to  $2;  butternuts,  $1.50  to  $2.  berries,  qt.,  8  to  17  c  •  huckleberries  Sf  ^  carrier .  F(K>@  3.75 

The  market  on  poor  to  medium  quality  Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red  32  to  33c;  muskmelons,  bu.  crate,  $3  to  BHekherHes’ at . 

hay  was  dull  and  irregular,  with  plenty  of  marrow,  $6;  white  marrow,  $10;  red  $3.25;  watermelons,  each,  50  to  75c;  7 . 

such  stock  available.  The  finer  qualities  kidney,  $6;  white  kidney,  $8.50;  pea,  peaches,  6-basket  carrier,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Cherries  a f  8’  Qt . 

held  about  steady,  No.  1  Timothy  selling  $3.75;  medium,  $4.50;  Yellow  Eye,  xr.v  .  vn  f  e,,  es;  ; .  „-28^  15 

at  $29  a  ton  and  No.  2  Timothy  and  No.  $4.50;  Imperials,  $6.50.  XT  ‘  ^uskmelons,  bu .  2.50@  3.25 

1  light  clover  mixed  $27  to  $28  a  ton.  Hides,  steers,  No.  1.  5c;  No.  2.  4c ;  0  5ay~NGA4  Timothy,  $33  to  $34;  No.  Watermelons,  car . 400.00@800.00 

Best  rye  straw  held  up  to  $18.50,  with  cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2,  4c;  •|'—N  $18  to  $22 ;  clover  Live  stock 

wheat  straw  averaging  $17.50  and  oat  bulls  and  stags,  4c;  horsehides,  each,  $2  ™lxed-  ;a>0s<wale7  $18  to  $20-  Calves,  best  .  $9  00(5)812  00 

straw  $1  a  ton  less.  The  prospect  is  very  fa-  to  $3;  sheep  skins,  each,  50c  to  $2.50;  St.raw— Rye,  $-3  to  $24  ;  oat,  $14  to  $15  ;  rjOWer  grades  ..  6  00(5)  8  00 

vorable  for  a  good  crop  of  hay  in  New  Jer-  calf.  No.  1,  16c;  No.  2,  14  to  15c  |  wheat,  $12  to  $13.  Sheep...  . . .  3  650 

sey,  and  reports  from  New  England  States  lambs,  25c;  shearlings,  10  to  25c;  wool,  potatoes  Lambs . !!lL00<5)  16  00 

indicate  a  good  yield  generally,  although  fleece,  lb.,  40c;  unwashed,  medium,  40c.  Maine  Green  Mountain,  100  lbs.,  $2.25  B°gs . !!!!!!  7!(X)@  7  25 

the  crop  le  late.  b.  w.  s.  Wheat,  bu.,  $1.18  to  $1.20;  corn,  to  $2.40 ;  new,  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $4.  (Other  markets  on  page  945)  ' 
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KERR  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices  Trade  Mark^Refj. 

Don’t  take  a  chance  on  chicks  of  Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Lively  Chicks 
unknown  parentage !  Eliminate  come  from  a  long  line  of  heavy 
the  uncertainty  and  trouble  of  egg  producers.  They  are  bred 
hatching  your  own  chicks.  Buy  under  the  supervision  of  our  own 
Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks.  You  know  experts.  They  are  hatched  in 
you  are  getting  what  you  want —  our  own  incubators — at  our  own 
exactly  when  you  want  them.  plants. 

Utility  Prices  Special  Matings  Prices 

White  Leghorns .  9  cents  each  14  cents  each 

Barred  Rocks  . 12  “  “  17  “  “ 

R.  I.  Reds . 13  “  “  18  “  “ 

White  Rocks . 16  “  “  21  “  “ 

White  Wyandottes . 16  “  “  21  “  “ 

Send  in  your  order  today.  100%  delivery,  alive  and 
healthy,  guaranteed.  Ask  for  the  1924  Kerr  Chick  Book 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association ) 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Box  No.  9  Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  Box  No.  9 

French  town,  N.  J„  Box  No.  9  Springfield,  Mass.,  Box  No.  9 


IOOOOOO  1924 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES-BY  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID 


Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include  our  number  one  chicks  and 
specials.  Our  stock  is  bred  for  quality  and  heavy  egg  production.  Flocks  culled  by  experts  and 
they  will  be  money  makers.  Will  ship  any  number  chicks  from  25  on  up. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ..10c  Silver  Laced  and  Columbian  Wyandottes  15c 


It.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  ...12c  S.  0.  Black  Minorcas  . 13c 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes. ..  .14c  Odds  and  Ends  . 10c 

S.  0.  White  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas . 40c 


Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Attractive  catalogue  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks 
we  furnish  you  a  valuable  book  on  how  to  raise  chicks  and  poultry. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


3000  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Feb  and  March  hatched,  from  Connecticut  State  Tested  Stock.  Ideal  foundation  stock;  reared  on 
clover  range.  Ready  to  lay  pullets.  #3.00;  four  months’  pullets,  #2.50;  three  months  pullets,  #3.00. 

"Our  honesty  is  your  protection”  HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


H.  C. 


300,000  LARGE  HUSKY  BABY 
CHICKS  FOR  1924 

Hatches  due  every  Tuesday.  S.  C.  White 
and  Brown  Leghorn,  10c;  Barred  Rocks, 
1 4c;  Mixed  Broilers,  Uhjc,  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

HOUSEWORTH  Port  Trevorton.  Penna 


HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 

10-weeks  Pullets,  April  Hatched,  #1.35  each. 
Choice  10-weeks  cockerels  #2  each. 

B.  BENSON  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Reghorns,  8«  ;  B.  P.  Hocks,  lie  ;  R.  I. 
Reds,  He;  Mixed,  Je.  Order  from  adv. 

VALLEY  VIEW  HATCHERY 
C.  I.  BENNER  Box  Sit  Richfield,  P». 

CUirifCOF  HEALTHY 

n  i  E  n  a  free-range  stock 

S.  C.  Buff  and  W.  Leg.,  *8—100.  Barred  Rocks, 
*9—100.  R.  I.  Reds,  *10—100.  White  Rocks, 
*12—100.  Lite  Mixt,  *6—100.  Hevy  Mixt,  *7.50 
—100.  Sat.  guar,  or  money  refunded.  Circ.  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 

R  A  R  V  Mixed  or  Broilers . $  7  per  100 

BHDI  S.  0.  W.  Leghorn .  8  per  100 

eUl  Y  Barred  Rocks . lO  per  100 

n  1  ^  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  lO  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100*live  del.  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  paid  to  your  door.  FRINK  NICE.  MeAllst«rvUle,ra,  R.  0.  2 

EIGHT-WEEK  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  flrlve  our  WORD  that  every  BIRD 
Will  SATISFY  the  most  critical  EYE. 

Delivery  each  week  after  May  1st.  $1.16  each;  $100 per  100. 
lllust’d  Catalog.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM.  Bex  R.  Southampton,  N.Y. 

ir/-ii7n  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
T  f— J  1 1  |v  ^  8c;  Barred  Rocks,  lOc;  Reds, 
HV/AVtJ  He,  and  Mixed.  7c  each.  100% 
Guaranteed.  Older  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE,  Prop. 

McAlisterville,  Pa 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

pullets,  May,  June,  July  delivery,  *1.15  each,  in  lots  of 
100,  *1  each.  Cedarhursl  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

S.  C.W.XiEGHORN  FULLETS 

8-10-wks.-old,  Bred  from  Tom  Barron’s  selected 
stock.  Raised  on  Free  Range.  Vineyard  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Inc.,  Vineyard  Road,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Tel.  No.— 32J  Metuchen 

BABY  C  HICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rock,  10c;  Red,  10c; 
Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  I’.  Leister  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABYCHICKS0* 

horns,  SB— 100.  B.  Rocks,  $10.  R.  I.  Reds.  $10.  Mixed, 
$7.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  free. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  R.  0.  3  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Tn.aPliUl/ii  at  Reduced  Prices.  White  and  Brown 
Jlinei^niCKS  Leghorns,  Sc;  Reds,  10c;  Broilers.  7c, 
Postpaid.  Frank  Blum,  New  Washington.  Ohio 

White  I.  e  g  h  o  r  n  s.  D.  Tancred’s  Trapnested  Strain 
pedigreed  males.  Most  profitable  layers.  Booking  or¬ 
ders,  chicks,  eggs.  Circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N  T. 

/if, 2  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8o  each  ;  per  500,  $87,50. 

(.nir,K\  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  9c  each  ;  per  500,  $42.50, 
V1UVUU  g  c  R  J  ReciSj  |0c  each  .  per  500,  $47.50, 
Mixed  Chicks,  7c  each;  per  600,  $32.50.  100J6  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

F.  B.  LEISTER  McAlistervUle,  Pa. 


PULLETS 

We  have  thousands  of  splendid,  sturdy,  White 
Leghorn  youngsters  with  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestors  back  of  their  breeding, 
racing  over  our  extensive  green  ranges.  Care¬ 
fully  fed  and  raised  by  experienced  poultrymen 
to  make  vigorous,  heavy  layers  that  will  be  hard 
to  equal. 

Available  about  as  follows : 

8-10  weeks  .  .  July 


12  weeks 
4-5  months  . 
Ready  to  Lay 


1  —  July  31 
Aug.  1  —  Aug,  31 
Aug.  1  —  Oct.  15 
Aug.  1  —  Nov.  1 


HIGHEST 

QUALITY 


CIRCULARS 

FREE 


LOW 

PRICES 


AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N 
Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


BABY  CHICKS 


AT 


REDUCED 

50 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
Assorted  Chicks 


$5.50 

6.50 


PRICES 

100 

$10.00 

12.00 

8.00 


500 

$47.50 

55.00 


4.00 

For  shipment  any  Toes.,  Wed.  or  Thur.  after  May  17th 

Every  chick  guaranteed  from  the  best  of  free  range 
stock.  1  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Excellent  hatches  make  these  prices  possible.  Order 
yours  today.  Special  prices  on  larger  quantities. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  PROFITS  INCREASED 
By  use  of  CARBOLINEUM 

Carbolineum  applied  ONCE  A  YEAR  positively  kills  and 
prevents  all  mites  and  lice  in  poultry  houses.  The  best 
mite  killer  and  preventive  known.  Recommended  by 
Agricultural  Colleges.  Guaranteed,  or  your  money 
back.  Poultry  keepers  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Apply  once  a  year  and  your  mite  troubles  are  ended. 
$1.75  a  gallon.  *1.40  per  gallon  in  5-gallon  cans. 
Order  direct  from  this'_ad. 

PULLETS,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  April  hatched,  now  ready  for  delivery 
FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  N,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Assorted  Chicks .  7c  each 

White  Leghorns ..  .  8c 

Brown  Leghorns .  8c 

Barred  Rocks . 10c 

Buff  Rocks. . 1  Oc 

R.  I.  Reds . 10c 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  12c 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000 
100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

3  ADD  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
i"""  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds  with 
egg  records  up  to  3X4  eggs.  Baby  Chicks  balance 
of  season  to  July  15,  last  hatch  out  of  select  matings, 
headed  by  certified  cocks,  *12.00  per  100,  in  any 
quantity.  Circulars  Free. 

SUNNYBR00K  FARM,  Pleasant  VaUey.  N.  Y.  Boi  75 


The  Henyard 


A  Successful  Turkey  Plant 

[We  have  several  times  referred  to  the 
methods  of  raising  turkeys  used  by  Mrs. 
Geo.  C.  Bennett  of  Rhode  Island.  In 
answer  to  many  questions,  details  of  her 
methods  are  given  below.] 

This  is  the  method  that  I  have  used  for 
a  great  many  years.  Gather  your  turkey 
eggs  daily  and  keep  in  a  moderately 
warm  place.  I  turn  them  over  every  two 
or  three  days  until  ready  to  set.  If  you 
use  common  barnyard  hens,  as  I  do,  for 
mothers,  powder  them  well  when  you  set 
them  and  two  or  three  days  before  the 
eggs  are  ready  to  hatch.  Do  not  feed 
the  young  poults  the  first  day  they  are 
hatched. 

When  the  young  poults  are  well  off  the 
nest  give  them  some  clean  dandelion 
leaves  chopped  fine.  The  next  day  give 
hard-boiled  egg  and  shell  chopped,  crack¬ 
er  crumbs  and  chopped  greens — mix  and 
moisten  with  a  little  milk.  Continue  this 
for  two  or  three  days.  Give  a  little  sour 
milk  also.  Follow  this  diet  with  one  cup 
of  hominy  or  meal,  one  heaping  teaspoon 
beef  scraps  and  a  tablespoon  or  more  of 
fine  “baby”  grit.  Scald  well  with  boiling 
water,  add  cup  of  sour  milk,  not  too  sour 
at  first,  and  put  enough  wheat  bran  in 
this  mixture  to  make  it  light — not  sticky. 
A  hard-boiled  egg  chopped  and  added  to 
the  mixture  often  helps  the  poults  to 
learn  to  eat  the  mixture  if  at  first  they  do 
not  take  to  it. 

As  the  turkeys  grow,  larger  quantities 
are  needed,  but  the  proportions  are  kept 
about  the  same.  Feed  five  times  daily  un¬ 
til  the  birds  are  three  weeks  old,  then 
three  times.  I  use  the  above  mash  for 
my  turkeys  until  they  are  several  months 
old,  then  I  give  whole  oats  for  one  meal 
and  rolled  oats  are  thi’own  out  for  them 
when  they  seem  to  want  something  be¬ 
tween  meals.  My  poults  are  usually  four 
months  old  before  I  give  them  whole  oats, 
and  I  give  no  corn  until  they  are  six 
months  old.  Keep  grit  and  sour  milk 
before  the  poults  all  the  time.  I  give 
very  little  water. 

Look  between  the  wing  quills  for  lice. 
When  the  little  ones  are  a  week  old  lice 
may  be  found  on  them,  so  powder  the 
poults  and  the  hen  mother.  Do  this  once 
a  week  until  they  are  four  or  five  weeks 
old,  for  lice  will  surely  kill  them. 

Have  the  coops  raised  from  the  ground 
3  in.  to  insure  dry  floors.  Keep  houses 
well  cleaned  and  sprinkle  occasionally 
with  lime.  Do  not  allow  crowding  at 
night.  Keep  the  turkeys  away  from  the 
henyards  and  on  as  clean  gi’ound  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

When  my  turkeys  are  three  weeks  old 
I  give  each  of  them  about  five  drops  of 
oil  of  turpentine.  I  put  it  in  a  little  of 
their  mash  and  when  they  eat  that.  I  give 
them  the  rest  of  their  breakfast.  I  do 
this  once  a  week  until  they  are  three  or 
four  months  old,  increasing  the  dose  a 
drop  or  two  each  week  as  the  turkeys 
grow. 

If  a  turkey  three  or  four  months  old  or 
older  has  the  blackhead,  give  it  one- 
fourth  of  a  teaspoon  of  turpentine  in 
three  of  castor  oil ;  mix  and  give  it  to 
him,  being  cax-eful  not  to  hurt  him  in 
handling,  as  he  is  full  of  abscesses. 

Do  not  use  pasteurized  milk,  as  that 
will  not  sour,  hut  become  putrid  and  will 
kill  the  turkeys. 


Death  of  Chicks 

When  my  chickens  are  six  to  eight 
weeks  old  they  commence  to  have  a  black 
diarrhoea  and  their  combs  turn  black ; 
they  droop  ai’ound  and  die  in  a  day  or 
two.  I  lose  from  10  to  15  a  day.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  what  time  I 
hatch  them  ;  they  have  it  just  the  same. 
I  have  been  breeding  chickens  about  20 
years,  and  this  started  about  four  years 
ago.  I  lose  as  high  as  150  out  of  500 
chicks.  They  are  not  bothered  with  white 
diarrhoea.  I  give  them  sour  milk  to  drink 
until  they  are  about  four  weeks  old,  and 
that  seeme  to  do  away  with  that.  e.  f. 

Thei’e  are  too  many  causes  of  death  in 
young  chicks  to  make  it  possible  to  say 
which  one  is  operative  in  your  case,  judg¬ 
ing  only  from  the  symptoms  that  you 
mention.  Where  chicks  reach  the  age  of 
several  weeks  without  the  ordinary  symp¬ 
toms  of  white  diarrhoea,  an<t  tnen  com¬ 
mence  to  di’oop  around  and  die  in  consid¬ 
erable  numbers,  coccidosis  is  always  to  be 
thought  of.  This  is  a  disease  that  is 


caused  by  picking  up  an  organism  in  food 
and  drink  and  with  di'oppings  of  other 
diseased  birds  or  vermin  that  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  trouble.  It  is  very  preval¬ 
ent  among  young  poults,  that  and  black¬ 
head  being  responsible  for  the  heavy  loss¬ 
es  usually  experienced  by  would-be  turkey 
raisei’s.  Iu  coccidiosis  the  intestines  be¬ 
come  inflamed  and  the  blind  guts,  or 
caeca,  may  be  found  distended  by  a  pasty, 
perhaps  yellowish  mass.  In  advanced 
cases  yellow  spots  may  be  found  in  the 
liver.  The  mici’oscope  will  make  the  di¬ 
agnosis  certain  through  finding  the  or¬ 
ganisms  in  the  intestines.  When  this 
disease  becomes  prevalent,  the  rearing  of 
chicks  must  be  taken  to  new  ground,  free 
from  infection,  and  pains  must  be  taken 
to  hatch  from  disease-free  stock,  for  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  oi’ganisms 
may  not  be  transmitted  through  infected 
eggs.  There  is  no  worth  while  treatment 
for  young  chicks  affected  with  coccidosis  ; 
when  they  begin  to  droop  around  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  eat  and  perhaps  display  a  watery 
diarrhoea,  sometimes  bloody  in  very  acute 
cases,  they  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease  and  beyond  help.  M.  b.  d. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
lay  in;;  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  June  4,  1924. 


BARRED  ROCK8 

Purdue  University,  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

Woburn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman,  Mich . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  V.  Sheap,  Mich . . . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

Storrs  Exp.  Station,  Conn . 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . . 

WHITE  ROCKS 


Monstone' Farm,  Mass . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Chas.  E,  Butler,  Conn . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

H.  B, [Spangler,  N,  J . 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo . 

Obed  G,  Knight,  R.  I . 

F.  L.  Weiland.  Ky . . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Ruckbee,  N.Y . 

H.  V.  Bierly,  Pa . 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

Scott’s  Red  Farm.  II . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  . 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm.  Mass . 

John  Z.  Labelle.  Conn . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn . 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . ’.... 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Hanson's  Poultry  Farm.  Ore . 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  I,.  I . 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt . 

Ernest  Craze.  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm,  Mo . 

Andrew  L.  Olir,  Conn . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 
R..  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Featherland  Farm,  Pa . 

M.  J.  Quaekenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Ruchles  Sunnys.ide  Farm,  N.Y . 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . . . 


Total 


Week 

Total 

44 

1176 

41 

975 

48 

1152 

33 

746 

50 

764 

43 

1010 

39 

902 

31 

1028 

44 

1206 

30 

1088 

47 

980 

51 

942 

40 

784 

22 

772 

28 

1036 

19 

651 

26 

876 

38 

903 

21 

687 

37 

1200 

25 

824 

37 

878 

17 

741 

23 

936 

37 

1204 

23 

808 

42 

1270 

38 

946 

25 

884 

37 

1089 

33 

906 

16 

710 

13 

741 

46 

1107 

41 

1130 

38 

1076 

50 

1061 

44 

904 

30 

905 

31 

520 

29 

952 

23 

1187 

27 

1044 

34 

1245 

34 

1112 

32 

817 

11 

868 

11 

939 

27 

852 

40 

916 

57 

1643 

48 

973 

66 

1223 

54 

965 

35 

828 

26 

828 

34 

1130 

54 

1255 

30 

1082 

39 

919 

48 

1212 

42 

943 

41 

1348 

41 

1064 

41 

1096 

27 

1082 

49 

1322 

31 

975 

39 

926 

32 

1125 

37 

926 

45 

984 

32 

595 

40 

1244 

40 

1034 

25 

912 

53 

1277 

41 

1154 

34 

952 

54 

1468 

50 

1281 

47 

955 

44 

1548 

35 

729 

28 

752 

34 

1209 

43 

977 

44 

977 

27 

1036 

50 

1178 

30 

997 

32 

1099 

50 

954 

27 

797 

50 

857 

29 

1086 

48 

939 

47 

1188 

36 

659 

46 

1125 

3668 

100278 

i  !>' 
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The  Henyard 


Profit  in  Poultry 

Many  farmers  here  complain  that 
chicken  farming  does  not  pay,  while 
others  claim  that,  it  does.  It  seems 
as  though  there  is  some  solution  of  this 
problem.  I  am  concerned  as  to  whether 
“the  law  of  diminishing  returns”  oper¬ 
ates  in  any  form  in  this  business.  What 
is  you  opinion?  •  M.  T.  P. 

Long  Island. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  make  a  categor¬ 
ical  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  poul¬ 
try  farming  pays  as  it  is  to  say  whether 
or  not.  any  other  industry  pays.  Does 
mining  pay?  Does  dairying  pay?  Does 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  pay?  There  is 
nothing  inherent  in  the  business  of  poul¬ 
try  keeping  that  either  guarantees  profit 
or  makes  loss  inevitable.  Like  all 
branches  of  farming,  it  is  subject  to  vary¬ 
ing  economic  conditions  that  make  the 
opportunities  for  profit  or  the  danger  of 
loss  greater  at  one  time  than  at  another. 
For  the  past  several  years  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  had  the  advantage  over 
many  other  kinds  of  farming,  and  profits 
have  been  proportionately  greater.  That 
happy  period,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is 
passing,  however,  and  the  next  few  years 
are  likely  to  see  it  become  more  difficult 
to  keep  fowls  at  a  satisfactory  profit.  It 
probably  is  not  a  favorable  time  to  invest 
heavily  in  the  business,  though  no  one 
can  say  what  the  future  will  bring  forth, 
and  poultry  keeping  will  continue  to  be, 
as  all  branches  of  agriculture  have  al¬ 
ways  been,  a  gamble  with  the  forces  of 
nature  that  are  beyond  man’s  control, 
and  economic  forces  that,  if  controlled 
at  all,  are  not  likely  to  be  controlled  in 
the  interest  of  the  producer. 

It  is  an  old  question :  “Does  poultry 
keeping  pay?”  It  is  impossible  of  ans¬ 
wer  ;  statistics  are  of  no  value,  except  as 
to  limited  periods  of  time  and  individual 
cases,  and  it  can  be  solved  only  by  each 
individual  for  himself,  through  experi¬ 
ence.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  experi¬ 
ence  is  the  best  teacher,  if  one  isn’t  par¬ 
ticular  about  rates  for  tuition.  M.  b.  d. 


Maturing  Pullets  Without  Molt 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  handle  my 
Hock  of  400  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets,  hatched  April  8?  I  want  to  put 
them  through  so  they  will  not  molt  in  the 
early  Winter,  as  they  have  done  for  me 
heretofore.  I  have  been  feeding  dry  mash 
of  ground  corn  and  oats,  bran,  middlings, 
meat  scrap,  and  also  feed  whole  grain. 
Should  I  cut  out  the  dry  mash  till  about 
Sept.  1?  What  time  should  they  be  put 
into  Winter  quarters?  I  have  always  let 
them  run  at  large,  roost  in  trees,  etc.,  till 
November,  before  shutting  them  in  the 
laying-house.  H.  E.  G. 

Michigan. 

Don’t  cut  out  the  dry  mash,  but  make 
whole  grain  a  large  part  of  their  food, 
and  watch  them  in  late  Summer  for  signs 
of  premature  maturing,  as  evidenced  by 
comb  development,  etc.  If  maturing  too 
fast,  cut  down  or  omit  mash,  and  feed 
more  whole  grain.  Try  to  have  them 
ready  to  go  into  Winter  quarters  with  an 
abundance  of  fat  upon  a  well-developed, 
sturdy  frame.  This  fat  will  be  put  on  by 
whole  grain  feeding,  rather  than  by  high- 
protein  mashes,  and  will  serve  the  same 
purpose  that  the  “soft  fat”  of  a  dairy 
cow  does  when  she  begins  her  milking 
period.  The  pullets  should  g  >  into  Win¬ 
ter  quarters  before  the  cold,  sour  weather 
of  Fall  begins.  As  we  have  had  nothing 
else  this  year,  so  far,  I  can’t  name  any 
date  when  a  change  may  be  expected,  but 
late  October  is  likely  to  be  about  the 
time.  At  any  rate,  get  them  in  before 
laying  begins  so  that  no  change  need  be 
made  after  production  starts.  It  is  some 
sudden  change  in  feeding  or  care  that 
usually  starts  the  undesired  molting, 
though  early-hatched  chicks  may  matnre 
too  early.  They  should  be  indoors  in 
time  to  become  fully  accustomed  to  their 
new  quarters  before  really  beginning  to 
lay.  Trees  are  good  roosting  places  for 
pullets  while  growing ;  ventilation  is  ade¬ 
quate  and  there  is  no  crowding,  but  guard 
against  Fall  colds  when  housing  tree- 
reared  pullets  by  giving  room  and  ample 
ventilation  without  direct  drafts.  F-rom 
what  yon  say,  I  judge  that  you  have  here¬ 
tofore  fed  too  largely  upon  mash  as  your 
pullets  approached  maturity.  M.  B.  D. 


Hair  or  Feathers 

I  say  the  fine  hairs  or  fuzz  left  on  a 
chicken  (what  one  singes  off)  after  pick¬ 
ing  the  feathers,  are  hairs.  Another  per¬ 
son  says  they  are  feathers,  or  will  ma¬ 
ture  to  feathers.  Who  is  right?  Are 
they  hairs  or  feathers?  mbs.  a.  c. 

New  York. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  will  have  to  agree 
upon  a  definition  of  “feather”  before  you 
can  settle  your  dispute.  The  down  and 
other  hair-like  structures  forming  appen¬ 
dages  to  the  skin  are  not  complete  feath¬ 
ers,  and  do  not  become  fully  formed  feath¬ 
ers,  but  they  may  be  considered  feathers 
with  some  portions  of  their  structure 
missing — modified  feathers.  If  you  wish 
to  call  all  the  plumage  of  a  fowl  feathers, 
these  are  feathers.  The  baby  plumage,  or 
down,  arises  from  the  same  places  as  the 
later  formed  feathers  and  might  be  called 
baby  feathers.  Other  hair-like  structures 
are  known  as  filoplumes,  from  Slum, 
thread,  and  pluma,  feather.  You  may 
call  them  thread-feathers.  m.  b.  d. 


Size  of  Brooder  House 

What  size  brooder  house  is  needed  for 
brooding  100  chicks?  Ilow  high  in  front 
and  back?  What  size  of  door,  window 
and  curtain?  c.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  definite  size  required  for  a 
brooder  hoxxse  for  100  chicks.  You  may 
make  a  brooder  of  any  size  that  you  wish, 
provided  only  that  you  can  warm  it  suffi¬ 
ciently.  The  old  style  small  brooder, 
heated  by  lamp  and  supposed  to  accom¬ 
modate  about  100  chicks,  was  G  ft.  long, 
3  ft.  wide,  30  in.  high,  iix  front  and  18  in. 
in  the  rear.  The  front  had  two  large 
sash  doors  to  admit  light.  That  was  a 
very  convenient  size,  being  portable  and 
suited  to  moving  about  to  new  ground  as 
grass  became  short.  The  roofs  of  these 
little  brooders  were  removable,  for  easy 
access  to  the  interior  when  cleaning  them. 
The  standard  size  of  larger  portable 
brooders,  for  use  with  a  coal-burning 
brooder  stove,  is  8  or  10  ft.  by  12.  These 
will  care  for  500  chicks  to  maturity, 
cockerels  being  removed  when  large 
enough  to  ship.  When  heat  is  not  needed, 
perches  may  be  placed  in  them  for  the 
pullets  to  use  until  time  to  place  them  in 
permanent  quarters.  These  large  brood¬ 
ers  have  two  windows  of  good  size  in 
front,  and  a  door  for  entrance.  They  are 
high  enough  to  walk  about  comfortably. 

M.  B.  t>. 


Symptoms  of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease 

1.  Woxild  you  print  the  symptoms  of 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease?  And  are 
there  any  cases  of  it  in  New  York  State? 
2.  I  have  an  eight-year-old  mare  with 
some  kind  of  hoof  or  foot  trouble.  The 
first  I  noticed  was  a  raw,  discharging 
sore,  about  2  in.  wide  and  appai'ently  oix 
the  surface.  It  has  grown  until  it  ex¬ 
tends  about  6  in.  up  the  back  of  her  foot 
and  down  into  the  frog  of  her  foot.  The 
frog  looks  cracked  and  is  discharging.  I 
have  soaked  her  foot  in  disinfectant,  but 
it  appears  to  grow  worse  instead  of  bet¬ 
ter.  a.  R. 

New  York. 

1.  The  contagious  foot-an'd-mouth  dis¬ 
ease  which  is  prevalent  in  Great  Britain 
at  the  present  time  and  is  also  being 
fought  with  success  in  California,  but  not 
present  in  any  other  State,  ‘attacks  only 
cloven-footed  animals.  It  may  also  oc¬ 
casionally  affect  man  in  a  mild  form,  be¬ 
ing  contracted  from  the  milk  of  an  af¬ 
fected  cow.  It  is  the  most  infectious  dis¬ 
ease  of  cattle  and  spreads  to  sheep,  goats 
and  swine.  For  that  reason  it  is  the 
policy  of  our  government  to  slaughter  and 
bury  in  quicklime  all  affected  and  ex¬ 
posed  susceptible  animals  on  a  farm. 
That  also  is  the  course  in  Great  Britain. 
Ownei's  are  compensated  for  the  animals 
that  are  condemned  and  slaughtered  by 
the  authorities  in  the  process  of  eradicat¬ 
ing  the  disease. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  virus  which 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  strongest  micro¬ 
scope,  and  which  passes  through  a  porce¬ 
lain  filter.  It  is  therefore  called  an  ultra- 
microscopic  filterable  virus.  Recently  it 
was  announced  that  two  German  scien¬ 
tists  have  discovered  the  virus,  as  a 
micro-organism,  by  a  photographic  pro¬ 
cess  in  connection  with  microscopy,  and 


they  hope  to  be  able  to  produce  an  ef¬ 
fective  biologic  for  the  prevention  and 
possibly  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Vesicles 
break  out  on  the  lining  membranes  of 
the  mouth  and  about  the  muzzle  of  an 
attacked  animal,  and  also  upon  the  hoof- 
heads  and  between  the  toes.  The  vesi¬ 
cles,  or  blisters,  contain  lymph  which  car¬ 
ries  the  infective  virus.  When  the  vesi¬ 
cles  burst,  large  sores  are  left  and  be¬ 
come  crusted  over.  If  not  reinfected  with 
filth  germs  the  sores  or  ulcers  soon  heal. 
An  affected  cow  shrinks  in  milk  yield, 
has  fever,  at  first,  loses  appetite  and  be¬ 
comes  lame.  There  is  a  profuse  flow  of 
saliva  in  strings  from  the  mouth,  and  a 
loud  smacking  of  the  lips.  Hogs  are 
mostly  affected  with  the  hoof  form  of  the 
disease. 

It  is  not  a  virulent  disease,  only  about 
2  per  cent  of  attacked  animals  dying,  un¬ 
less  the  attack  takes  an  unusually  se¬ 
vere  form,  or  secondary  infection  by  filth 
germs  occur;  but  it  spreads  so  quickly 
and  causes  sxxch  tremendous  economic 
losses  in  milk,  meat,  etc.,  that  the 
slaughter  process  of  eradication  is  deemed 
necessary. 

2.  The  horse  in  question  apparently 
is  suffering  from  thrush  and  canker  of  the 
frog  and  nearby  parts  of  the  foot.  You 
do  not  state  that  there  is  any  soreness  of 
the  mouth.  The  cause  of  thrush  and 
canker  is  prolonged  standing  in  wet  and 
filth  in  the  stable  or  out  of  doors.  The 
horn  of  the  frog  becomes  rotten.  A  thin, 
foul-smelling  discharge  comes  from  the 
cleft  of  the  frog.  In  canker  the  frog  and 
nearby  parts  of  the  sole  become  fleshy  or 
fungus-like,  and  the  growths  sprout  im¬ 
mediately  when  cut  or  burned  down. 

Canker  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  Cut 
away  all  loose,  rotten  or  under-run  horn 
of  frog  or  sole,  after  perfectly  cleansing 
the  hoof.  Then  pack  calomel  into  the 
cleft  of  the  frog  and  other  cracks  and 
cover  those  parts  with  oakum  on  which 
a  little  pine  tar  has  been  spread.  Renew 
the  dressing  daily  and  keep  the  horse  in 
a  box  stall,  bedded  with  clean,  dry  baled 
shavings  or  sawdust.  If  canker  is  pres¬ 
ent,  cleanse  the  foot,  cut  away  loose  or 
rotten  horn,  swab  the  sprouting  growth 
with  full  strength  formalin  and  then  cov¬ 
er  the  part  with  powdered  alum  held  in 
place  by  covering  with  absorbent  cotton 
or  oakum,  and  then  with  a  strip  of  thin 
metal  crossing  the  frog  and  tucked  at 
each  end  under  the  edges  of  the  shoe.  If 
necessary,  a  blacksmith  could  make  a 
special  plate  to  screw  onto  the  shoe  and 
keep  the  dressing  in  place.  Renew  the 
alum  powder  daily.  Have  the  horse  stand 
on  engine  cinders  when  in  the  stable. 

A.  8.  A. 


“Why,”  said  the  insurance  agent,  “in¬ 
surance  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 
No  man  should  be  without  it.  I  even 
carry  a  $50,000  policy,  payable  to  my 
wife.”  “It’s  too  much,”  said  the  har- 
rassed  prospect.  “What  excuse  can  you 
give  her  for  living?” — Houston  Post. 


»  ALL 

Leaxhe 

SHOE 


An  honest  to  goodness 
qualitv  shoe.  Biggest 
bargain 
offered  in 
years.  The 
shoes  are 
inspected 
and  built 
to  stand 
rigid  speci¬ 
fications,  Munson  toe  of  chrome  leather 
uppers,  double  thick  solid  leather  heels  and 
soles,  will  surely  last  more  than  six  months. 


All  Sizes 

$085 


SEND  NO  MONEY— Pay  postman  $2.86  plus  postage 
on  delivery.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE,  Dept.  B-287 
433  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Leghorn  Pullets 

Free  range  Milk  fed 
8-10-12  weeks  old  Immediate  delivery 

Stephen  Brundage 

Salisbury  Mills  New  York 


CHICKS 

FROM  GOOD  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Hocks,  lOc  ;  Wyandottes,  11c;  Leghorns,  8c; 
Mixed,  7c.  Special  price  on  large  lots.  Delivery 
guaranteed,  Catalog  and  Ref.  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.  $7  per  100  and  up. 
-r  Hogan  tested.  White, Brownand  Black  Leghorns, 
1100— #8;  Black  Minorca®,  Anconas,  100— #10; 
Barred  Rocks,  W  hite  Wy  andottes,  100— $  1 1 .  Reds, 
100 — $12.  Broilers,  100 — $7.  100#  live  deli  very 
guaranteed.  We  ship  anywhere  by  Parcel  Post. 
Free  Catalog.  Reference:  lakes  burg  State  Bank. 
Johnson’s  Hatchery  Box  40  Ickosburg,  Pa. 


c  XX  x 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Tom  B 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn . 

American  White  Leghorn. 

Hock  and  Reds . 

White  Rocks . 

Mixed . . 

CLOYD  NIEMOND 


C  K  S 

arron . $9.00  per  100 

.  9.00  per  100 

.  7  .OO  per  100 

■ .  9.50  per  100 

. 11.00  per  100 

.  5.7 5  per  1U0 

McAlisterville,  Pa, 


S.  C.  Reds,  11c.  B.  P. 
Rocks.1  Oc.  S. C. W  Leg¬ 
horns,  8  c,  and  Mixed 
chicks  7c.  These  chicks  are 
all  fiom  free  range  stock. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  Booklet  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LfliUVx)  Reds,  $12  per  100;  Rooks,  $10  per  100;  White 
Leghorns,  *7  per  100  ;  Mixed,  *7  per  100. 

Turkey  Ridge  llatchcry  R.  D.  No.  3  M illerstown,  Pa, 


OU  I  P  If  Q  S.  C.W  Leghorns,  8c; 

■  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices 

ou  500  and  1,000  lots.  100#  guaranteed.  All  free  range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  McAllatervlIlr,  Pa. 


CHICKS  From  Heavy-Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  9c  ;  Reds,  9c  and  Mixed,  7c.  100#  safo 
delivery.  H.  W.AMEY  C'oculnmus,  J’n. 


BARRON  XNLTHITE  XjEGHOR  NS 

Large  type,  lopped  comb.  70#  egg  yield  for  eleven  con¬ 
secutive  months.  Hens,  pullets,  cockerels.  Circular. 

Plankton  Poultry  Plant  -  Sycamore,  Ohio 


Pure.Bred  Single  Comb 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

10-12-14  and  16-wks.-old.  Also  ready-to-la.v,  free- 
range  birds  from  selected  breeders.  Priced  SSI  and 
up.  according  to  age.  Fisher  Bros.,  Atlantic,  Fa. 


FIRST-CLASS  S.C.W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

straight  Tancred  Strain,  March  hatched.  Pure  bred 
sires,  dams  with  records  of  from  270-200  eggs. 

S.  C.  pill  |  CTO  March  hatched,  same  breeding. 
W.  L.  r  ULLtlil  Strong,  vigorous,  free  range  birds. 

J.  F.  At  B.  R.  LOCKE,  Vlnoland,  N.  J.  Phone  52-R  3 


PULLETS  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  kZl1.  we?!1*1;,,™ 

on  free  alfalfa  range.  12  wks.  old,  *1.25  each,  delivered 
express  ottice.  StONET  TREBLE.  P.  O.  Ilolley,  Orleans  Co.,  N.V. 

Barron  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  April  1st,  $1.25  each  if  taken  by  July  1st.  Also 
May  hatched  for  sale  later.  W.  l>.  IIAI.K,  New  Berlin,  ft.  Y. 

Whitp  Wvanrlntfpc  2-4-6-8-wks.  old,  cheap.  Older  Stork. 
Ullllc  "jfullUUHcb  Egg  and  Exhibition  bred.  Catalogue. 

Bowden  White  Wyandotto  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Whitp  WvanHnttPC  Trap-nested  hens  and  pullets  for 
nmie  nydnuunes  gHle-  reCords  up  to  269  «ggx. 

Greenwood  Farm  Fornpton  Lakes,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCKS- Whits  Leghorn,  Breeders,  Eggs 

Chicks  at  reduced  prices.  10-12  wks.-old  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  ready  May  10th.  Circular. 

Jules  F.  Francals  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


PI-Jy  Bar  Rocks,  Oe ;  Reds,  10c ;  W.  Leghorns,  7c; 

1 11  A.  Mixed,  Oe.  100#  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAliatervlIle,  |>a 


SP  ANnANAQ  Sheppard’s  Famous  I’rlaie  \\  In. 

.  V.  HnUUIlHO  nlng  Laying  Strain.  75  choice 
breeding  hens,  5  males.  Many  cost  gl  each  when  day-old 
chicks.  Bargain  price  to  quick  buyer.  Eggs,  $1.50— 15  ■ 
$8—100,  prepaid.  O.  81  VI  VI  8.  Box  T,  Lake,  Mew  York 


SP  Annnnn  fihiy  ®*l  P®1'  *6°'  $5-75— 50  ;  my  own  pure 
.  U.  HlHiUnd  UNIX  bred  Hoelt  of  heavy  layers.  Live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  €.  A.  CARLIN,  McAllstorvillo,  Pa. 

Jersey  ltlaek  Giant  stock.  Hatching  eggs.babv 
chicks.  BLAL  VKLT  -  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

Rl  Rode  2-4-6-8-wks  -old,  cheap.  Fine  quality. 

.  I.  fltJUb  s_  Bowden  Box  195  M.n.fl 


Mansliold,  O. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  bn  Prices 

Allston  Squab  Co.,  ^lstSn^mass. 


PS  DUCKLINGS 


Eggs  and  Brakes 

Prick  List  P  k  k  k 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  Islip,  N.  T. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZETURKEYS 

$5  per  12  eggs.  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  H.  A.  Souder,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

Order  from  this  adv.  II.  II.  FREED  Tellortl,  l’a. 


BEAUANDOT  nncUinnc  are  unexcelled.  Liberal  guarantee 
MAMMOTH  DUUUIIIgb  Bred  right.  Hatched  right.  Shipped 
PEKIN  light.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH.  Sag  Harbor.  L.  I..  N.  I. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  all  leading  egg  laying  contests.  Breeding  bens 
and  cocks  at  reduced  prices  until  Sept.  1.  Catalogue  free 

VV.  II,  II.  KENT  •  -  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


S.C.R.I.  RED  CHICKS 


PRICES 

REDUCED 


Vibert’s  289-egg  straiu.  From  trapnested,  non-sitting  liens.  Chicks,  S20  per  100.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100 

A.  H.  FINGAR  -  SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  -  ELIZA  VILLE,  N.  Y. 


PINE  TREE  BABY  CHICKS 

20,000  sturdy,  quick  growing,  day-olds  for  prompt  June  and  July  deliveries. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $5.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

_ Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  or  Anconas 

Sent!  in  your  order  Mixed  Varieties .  5.50 

before  it  ’3  too  late  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R 


oualityIservice 


50 

100 

500 

1.000 

$5.50 

$  9.50 

$4  5  00 

$  90  00 

7.50 

13.00 

65.00 

125.00 

7.50 

13.00 

65.00 

125.00 

9.50 

15.50 

75.00 

150.00 

5.50 

9.00 

45.00 

Stockton.  New  Jersey 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  28,  1924 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


S.  F.  It.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  writes 
under  date  of  June  13,  making  inquiry 
about  an  investment,  but  fails  to  sign  his 
name.  All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  de¬ 
partment  are  considered  confidential,  and 
only  initials  are  used  if  the  inquiry  and 
answer  is  published.  All  letters  must  be 
signed  with  the  writer’s  full  name  to  re¬ 
ceive  attention. 


Some  time  ago  I  sent  you  a  circular 
sent  to  me  by  S.  W.  Cochran  &  Co.,  29 
South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  They 
wanted  me  to  take  stock  in  their  automa¬ 
tic  type-setting  and  type-distributing  ma¬ 
chine.  Have  you  looked  into  the  matter 
as  yet?  I  am  quite  anxious  to  know  if 
it  is  worth  while.  O.  K.  w. 

New  York. 

Those  we  have  interviewed  in  the 
printing  trade  know  nothing  of  this  type¬ 
setting  machine.  Furthermore  if  the  ma¬ 
chine  promised  to  be  more  efficient  than 
•those  now  on  the  market  the  promoters 
would  not  need  to  peddle  it  around  to 
country  people  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  printing  trades.  The  proposition  has 
the  “earmarks”  of  a  stock-selling  scheme. 

If  I  had  subscribed  for  your  paper 
several  years  earlier  I  would  probably 
not  be  obliged  to  write  you  now.  I  hold 
a  mine  note  of  $500  of  E.  G.  Lewis, 
Atascadero,  Cal.,  dated  March  31,  1921, 
which  expired  March  31,  1924.  I  have 
received  no  interest  for  the  three  years. 
It  was  to  pay  8  per  cent.  I  have  written 
several  times  about  interest,  but  they 
have  had  some  excuse  each  time.  I  have 
asked  for  it  now  it  is  due,  and  I  am  in¬ 
closing  the  answer,  asking  your  advice 
whether  I  should  wait  a  while  longer, 
or  if  I  should  send  you  the  note  and  see 
if  you  can  collect  it  for  me.  I  saw  in 
Publisher’s  Desk  a  short  time  ago  that 
you  collected  some  for  others.  I  have 
use  for  the  money  on  improvements  on 
my  place  if  I  can  get  it.  We  lost  $1,080 
on  his  St.  Louis  bank,  but  by  his  slick 
writing,  about  paying  it  all  back  he  got 
the  extra  $500.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  you  have  the  right  opinion  of 
him.  A.  A.  c. 

Rhode  Island. 

Most  people  are  satisfied  when  stung 
the  first  time,  but  this  party  returned 
for  a  second  “skinning”  at  the  hands  of 
E.  G.  Lewis.  The  explanation  of  Mr. 
Lewis’s  failure  to  meet  his  obligations 
is  characteristic  of  him — change  the  form 
of  notes  for  stock  in  his  business  enter¬ 
prises,  which  always  have  such  a  bright 
future  according  to  Lewis.  Iiis  pros¬ 
perity  is  always  only  a  little  way  off,  but 
we  have  yet  to  find  him  ready  to  meet 
his  obligations  in  cash.  Mr.  Lewis  has 
ignored  our  efforts  to  secure  redemption 
of  this  subscriber’s  note  and  interest  which 
are  past  due. 


Your  letter,  in  answer  to  my  question 
concerning  the  L.  R.  Steel  enterprise,  re¬ 
ceived.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
information  and  the  prompt  answer. 
You  may  rest  assured  I  shall  never  invest 
in  any  stock  without  first  asking  your  ad¬ 
vice. 

A  friend  and  I  were  ready  to  invest  in 
one  of  the  “Home  Knitters”  before  we 
read  your  advice  to  others. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  have  some¬ 
one  to  turn  to.  E.  c.  H. 

New  York. 

There  is  a  satisfaction  to  us  that  is 
beyond  price  and  that  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  any  means,  in  reading  appre¬ 
ciative  letters  of  this  kind  on  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  service.  There  is  a  grave 
responsibility  in  it,  too.  We  can  only 
give  our  best  judgment,  based  on  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  more  than  30  years  in  the 
problems  as  referred  to  above.  The  rec¬ 
ords  will  show  rare  instances  where  time 
has  proved  the  advice  given  subscribers 
not  to  be  in  their  best  interests. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  have  your  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  inclosed  letter  of  Federal  Food 
Stores,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ?  It  sounds 
“fishy”  to  me,  but  I  seem  to  be  alone  in 
my  opinion.  I  owe  you  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  your  exposure  of  the  Duplex 
Motion  Picture  scheme.  M.  M.  s. 

New  York. 

Federal  Food  Stores,  Inc.,  is  a  “chain 
store  grocers”  proposition,  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  letter  forwarded  by  this  sub¬ 
scriber  is  to  induce  the  recipient  of  it  to 
invest  money  in  the  enterprise.  The  first 
sentence  in  the  letter  reads :  “Do  you 
know  a  single  organization  of  chain 
stores  that  is  not  strikingly  prosperous?” 
Perhaps  this  promoter  never  heard  of 
the  Piggly  Wiggly  Chqin  Stqres  fiasco, 


and  the  L.  R.  Steel- Chain  Store  get-rich- 
quick  investment  scheme.  The  public 
has  good  reason  to  remember  them,  any¬ 
how.  Our  files  contain  the  record  of  a 
dozen  other  chain  store  failures.  The 
failures  were  not  because  they  were 
chain  stores  enterprises,  but  because  they 
were  promoted  as  easymaoney  investment 
schemes.  The  reader’s  suspicions  regard¬ 
ing  the  Federal  Food  Stores  we  consider 
well  justified. 

We  saw  an  advertisement  in  your  pa¬ 
per  of  Stark  Bros.  We  ordered  goods 
from  them ;  everything  arrived  all  right 
but  one  parcel,  which  was  delayed  on  the 
road,  and  was  not  very  good.  We  wrote 
Starks  about  it,  and  they  returned  the 
money,  which  was  very  nice  of  them. 

New  York.  w.  j.  G. 

This  is  the  sort  of  nursery  concerns 
that  there  is  satisfaction  in  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with.  We  believe  any  of  the  nur¬ 
sery  houses  advertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  have  treated  the  customer  the  same 
way  ;  the  other  class  of  houses  cannot  ad¬ 
vertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 


This  morning  one  of  your  subscribers 
gave  me  a  copy  of  your  paper,  and  sug¬ 
gested  I  ask  your  advice  on  a  recent  deal. 
On  April  3  I  sent  to  Geo.  H.  Scott,  Ork¬ 
ney  and  Cambria  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
creamery  firm,  10  metal  cheese  molds, 
with  sticks,  price  $8.50  each  ($85),  crat¬ 
ed  and  shipped  by  express,  terms  cash. 
I  have  written  two  or  three  times,  receiv¬ 
ing  no  reply ;  the  last  letter  sent  telling 
them  to  remit  amount  or  return  molds, 
as  they  were  sent  on  approval.  I  have 
heard  nothing.  Have  you  an  attorney  in 
that  vicinity,  or  are  you  in  a  position  to 
help  me  in  any  way?  1.  w.  G. 

New  York. 

The  record  above  is  practically  dupli¬ 
cated  by  several  other  subscribers,  and 
we  think  it  will  be  sufficient  warning  for 
our  readers  to  refrain  from  making  any 
shipments  to  Mr.  Scott.  Our  attorney 
had  the  claims  in  hand  and  was  unable  to 
get  any  adjustment  whatever.  Checks 
sent  to  subscribers  have  been  protested, 
and  the  entire  amount  lost  by  them. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  suits 
against  him  would  be  collectable.  Keep 
his  name  on  the  list  of  undesirable  par¬ 
ties. 

I  am  a  subscriber  for  several  farm 
papers,  but  prize  The  R.  N.-Y.  above  all, 
as  I  can  absolutely  depend  upon  it.  In 
the  Publisher’s  Desk  I  find  much  valu¬ 
able  information.  I  have  been  receiving 
cards  from  the  Orange  Produce  Company, 
26G  Main  St.,  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  which 
they  offer  to  pay  2  cents  above  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  for  eggs.  Have  you  any  com¬ 
plaints  against  them,  and  do  you  con¬ 
sider  them  a  responsible  firm?  h.  o.  S. 

New  York. 

The  Orange  Produce  Company  is  flood¬ 
ing  the  country  districts  with  their  quota¬ 
tion  postal  cards  offering  to  pay  prospec¬ 
tive  shippers  a  premium  of  2  cents  over 
the  market  price  on  poultry  and  eggs. 
This  is  exactly  similar  to  the  methods 
used  by  the  Newark  Produce  Com¬ 
pany,  New  Jersey  Produce  Company, 
and  the  Lakewood  Hotel  and  Supply 
Company,  all  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  shipments  and  then  beat  their 
shippers  out  of  their  legitimate  returns. 
These  cases  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  postal  authorities  for  investigation  as 
to  fraudulent  use  of  the  government 
mails.  The  owner  of  the  Orange  Produce 
Company  was  connected  with  another 
market  business  which  failed,  and  only 
recently,  in  April,  a  suit  was  filed  against 
him  in  connection  with  his  new  business. 
With  the  prevailing  facts  which  we  have 
at  hand  covering  a  recent  investigation 
wre  would  advise  our  readers  to  use  only 
the  reliable  houses  instead  of  falling  for 
these  “gold-brick  prices.” 


The  National  Association  of  Automo- 
bilists,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  protests  that 
the  item  in  the  May  17  issue  of-  The  R. 
N.-Y-.  is  unfair  and  misleading  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  association  as  selling  a  “ser¬ 
vice  contract.”  What  the  concern  is  sell¬ 
ing  is  a  “membership”  containing  many 
of  the  features  of  the  notorious  “service 
contracts” — towing,  legal  advice  and  de¬ 
fence,  etc.  In  addition,  the  membership 
includes  a  $1,500  accident  policy  which 
simply  covers  death  and  loss  of  limb  or 
sight  only,  and  only  when  traveling. 
There  is  no  weekly  indemnity  provision. 
Such  a  policy  is  not  regarded  in  insur¬ 
ance  circles  as  having  a  very  high  value. 
We  desires  to  give  this  concern  full  credit 
for  all  that  the  membership  incjj^e^b^t. 


“membership  schemes”  are  in  our  estima¬ 
tion  no  more  desirable  than  the  “service 
contracts.”  The  very  name  adopted  by 
this  concern  is  a  delusion,  intended  to 
lead  the  public  to  believe  that  it  is  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  automobile  owners  instead  of 
a  promotion  of  a  few  individuals  for  pri¬ 
vate  gain. 


The  Farm  Woman  and  Her  Money 

I  have  not  been  a  more  successful 
financier  than  the  average  farm  woman 
might  be,  nor  have  I  been  surrounded  by 
more  or  better  opportunities  for  earning 
my  own  spending  money  than  are  offered 
every  wideawake  farm  woman  living  in 
the  rural  districts.  Yet  when  I  look 
about  and  find  so  many  of  my  friends  ask¬ 
ing  for  ways  and  means  of  earning  money 
with  which  to  buy  the  many  small  ar¬ 
ticles  dear  to  every  woman,  yet  beyond 
reach  of  the  family  purse,  I  feel  that 
while  perhaps  no  better  situated,  I  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  able  to  grasp  opportunities 
which  many  have  failed  to  see.  For  al¬ 
most  35  vears  I  have  been  in  my  own 
home.  During  that  time  we  have  lived  in 
different  sections  of  country,  in  a  village 
and  also  a  small  town,  each  place  being 
possessed  with  its  own  varying  surround¬ 
ings,  and  each  holding  out  different  finan¬ 
cial  possibilities.  Yet  in  all  these  I  have 
been  able  to  find  a  way,  or  make  one,  for 
earning  not  only  my  own  spending  money 
but  many  dollars  extra. 

Our  beginning  was  in  a  section  where 
many  colored  people  lived,  consequently 
there  was  plenty  of  sewing  to  do,  espe¬ 
cially  dressmaking.  Having  been  at  the 
sewing  game  since  a  child,  and  trained  in 
the  art  of  copying  patterns,  also  bringing 
out  neat,  attractive  garments  from  plain, 
every-day  fabrics,  my  sewing  machine 
helped  me  to  earn  a  substantial  income. 
Again,  when  black  sateen  shirts  for  men 
were  all  the  rage,  I  purchased  goods  by 
the  bolt,  made  shirts  by  the  dozen  and 
sold  them  through  our  country  mer¬ 
chants  at  a  good  profit.  I  also  handled 
an  attractive  line  of  ready-to-wear  mil¬ 
linery  in  the  same  way,  thus  helping  out 
my  friends  and  making  a  profit  for  my¬ 
self. 

Then  when  we  came  West  and  settled 
in  a  sparsely  populated  section  of  the 
Indian  country,  but  on  a  much-traveled 
highway,  our  home  became  a  sort  of  way- 
side  inn,  accommodating  many  weary 
travelers  and  making  warm  friends,  as 
well  as  easy  dollars  for  myself.  Our 
place,  being  abundantly  watered,  afford¬ 
ed  excellent  camping  facilities  for  trav¬ 
elers,  and  my  sales  of  milk,  butter,  poul¬ 
try  products  and  vegetables  brought  in  a 
nice  sum  each  week. 

Later  on,  when  my  husband's  work 
made  it  necessary  that  we  live  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  for  one  year,  I  made  both  friends 
and  money  keeping  the  village  hotel. 
The  work  was  not  strenuous,  as  many 
suppose,  and  how  I  enjoyed  meeting  with 
the  better  class  of  people  from  various 
places ! 

Back  on  the  farm,  I  gave  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  live  stock,  and  have  raised  and 
t  sold  several  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
hogs,  some  calves  and  much  poultry.  I 
have  bought  calves  in  the  Fall,  kept  them 
until  the  next  Fall  and  sold  at  good 
profits.  Hogs,  purebred  poultry  and  my 
typewriter  have  been  my  best  sources  of 
income.  With  proper  feed  and  care,  hogs 
are  always  profitable  in  a  small  way.  A 
flock  of  pu  ebred  Leghorns  have  always 
proved  money  makers.  My  typewriter 
has  enabled  me  to  write  neat,  business¬ 
like  letters  in  my  correspondence.  Then 
I  sell  many  short  articles  to  farm  jour¬ 
nals,  household  publications  and  such, 
dealing  with  that  line  of  work  which  I 
have  actually  carried  out  on  the  farm, 
among  the  live  stock,  in  the  garden,  can¬ 
ning.  cooking,  artificial  hatching  and 
brooding,  etc.  No  matter  what  my  work 
may  be  I  use  my  best  efforts,  and  when 
once  accomplished  I  know  just  how  and 
why  my  success  or  failure,  and  can  pass 
it  on  to  others. 

At  present  the  educational  problem 
makes  it  necessary  that  we  leave  the 
farm,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  and  live 
in  a  town  noted  for  its  fine  schools  and 
colleges.  Here  I  find  more  time  for  writ¬ 
ing,  also  other  work  which  was  crowded 
out  in  the  midst  of  so  many  farm  duties. 
These  are  some  of  the  ways  by  which  I 
have  found  it  possible  to  earn  my  own 
spending  money,  also  many  dollars  be¬ 
sides,  with  which  to  keep  the  children  in 
school,  help  improve  the  farm  and  buy 
special  articles  which  the  general  fund, 
always  very  limited,  was  never  able  to 
reach. 

Every  locality  offers,  its  own  opportu¬ 
nity,  often  several  of  them,  for  the  wom¬ 
an  or  girl  who  is  alert  for  a  chance  to 
improve  her  businesslike  ability  for  turn¬ 
ing  little  things  ,into  Ifqpestly  eaxqptl^dq j- 


lars.  The  farm  perhaps  offers  more 
chances  than  does  the  average  town.  The 
growing  of  pigs,  chickens,  turkeys,  geese, 
or  the  making  of  superior  pickles,  jellies, 
etc.,  the  growing  of  some  special  field 
crop,  have  all  brought  prosperity  and  in¬ 
dependence  to  farm  women,  and  always 
will.  One  has  only  to  look  about  her, 
select  that  opportunity  best  suited  to  her 
surroundings,  and  persevere.  Learn  to 
do  that  one  thing  better  than  someone 
else,  and  once  begun  do  not  give  up  a 
venture  until  well  tried  out. 

LILY  REED  YORK. 


Now  That  Eggs  Are  Plentiful 

If  you  have  just  an  ordinary  flock  of 
farm  hens,  you  usually  have  few  fresh 
eggs  during  the  Winter.  These  few  are 
eagerly  sought  after  to  boil  or  poach  for 
the  family’s  breakfast,  and  the  “water- 
glass’’  'eggs  that  lyou  [put  down  last 
Spring  must  be  used  sparingly  so  that 
they  will  be  sure  to  last  until  eggs  are 
plentiful  again.  And  that  time  of  plenty 
is  at  hand !  The  egg  basket  is  nearly 
full  every  day,  and  as  the  market  reports 
show  a  lower  price  each  week  for  these 
eggs,  the  family  come  into  their  own,  and 
eggs  should  be  served  to  them  in  many 
and  various  ways. 

You  aren’t  interested  in  being  told  how 
to  serve  eggs  boiled  and  fried,  or  even 
scrambled.  You  have  done  that  always, 
but  new  ways  are  diffei’ent,  for  then  the 
family  will  eat  more  eggs,  and  there  will 
be  a  saving  in  buying  other  foods. 

Almost  everyone  likes  an  omelet,  and 
there  are  so  many  delicious  variations  to 
the  plain  omelet  that  it  is  possible  to  find 
one  for  breakfast,  one  for  dinner,  one  for 
supper,  and  even  one  for  dessert.  The 
following  is  a  very  satisfactory  omelet 
recipe :  Beat  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four 
eggs  separately.  Add  to  the  yolks  V2  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  a  few  grains  of  pepper,  y2 
teaspoon  flour  and  four  tablespoons  wa¬ 
ter.  Stir  until  smooth.  Then  mix  the 
whites  lightly  with  this  and  pour  into  a 
hot,  well-buttered  frying  pan.  Place  on 
stove  where  it  will  cook  slowly.  When 
well  puffed  and  nicely  browned  under¬ 
neath,  remove  to  the  oven  to  finish  cook¬ 
ing  the  top.  The  omelet  is  cooked  enough 
when  a  knife  blade  comes  out  clean. 

When  you  have  a  good  recipe  for  a 
plain  omelet,  then  you  can  use  your  inge¬ 
nuity  to  vary  it  in  dozens  of  ways.  If 
you  add  a  ripe  tomato  cut  in  small  pieces 
to  the  plain  mixture  before  putting  it  in 
the  frying  pan  you  will  have  a  tomato 
omelet.  Chopped  cooked  oysters,  parsley, 
corn,  minced  ham  and  asparagus  tips 
will  suggest  other  recipes.  Dessert  ome¬ 
lets  have  the  same  foundation  as  break¬ 
fast  omelets.  As  a  suggestion,  try  an  or¬ 
ange  omelet :  To  the  plain  recipe  add 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  one-half  a  small 
orange  and  two  tablespoons  powdered 
sugar.  Cook  as  usual  and  sift  powdered 
sugar  over  it  before  serving.  Jams,  jel¬ 
lies  and  marmalades  may  be  spread  over 
a  plain  omelet  before  folding. 

Eggs  Aurora. — Eggs  may  be  used  as 
the  foundation  for  the  main  dish  at  lunch 
or  supper.  You  will  need  four  eggs,  1*4 
cups  white  sauce,  %  cup  grated  cheese, 
salt  and  pepper,  butter  and  bread  crumbs. 
Boil  the  eggs  10  minutes.  Make  the 
white  sauce,  adding  salt,  pepper  and 
cheese.  While  sauce  is  thickening,  cut 
eggs  in  half  lengthwise.  Place  in  baking 
dish,  pour  over  the  sauce,  a  little  more 
grated  cheese,  bread  crumbs,  and,  lastly, 
bits  of  butter.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  until 
the  crumbs  are  brown. 

Egg  Vermicelli. — You  will  need  three 
eggs,  four  slices  of  bread,  one  cup  cream 
or  rich  milk,  one  teaspoon  butter,  one 
teaspoon  flour,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  a  little 
pepper.  Make  a  sauce  of  milk, butter,  flour, 
salt  and  pepper.  Boil  the  eggs  20  minutes, 
separate  the  yolks  and  chop  the  whites 
fine.  Toast  the  bread;  cut  half  into 
small  squares  and  half  into  triangles.  Add 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  the  sauce,  and 
when  hot  pour  it  over  the  squares  of 
toast.  Rub  the  yolks  through  a  fine 
strainer  over  the  whole  and  garnish  with 
a  border  of  toast  points  and  parsley. 

Hot  Deviled  Eggs. — You  will  need  six 
eggs,  one  teaspoon  mustard,  Vi  teaspoon 
salt,  four  tablespoons  cream  and  one  cup 
thin  white  sauce.  Cook  the  eggs  hard, 
remove  shells,  cut  through  lengthwise 
and  remove  yolks.  Mash  the  yolks  and 
add  the  mustard,  cream,  salt  and  a  little 
pepper.  Fill  the  cavities  in  the  whites 
with  this  mixture,  making  them  level  full, 
taking  the  remainder  of  the  mixture  and 
stirring  it  in  the  cream  sauce.  Now 
pour  the  hot  cream  sauce  on  a  well- 
warmed  platter,  arrange  the  egg  halves 
on  it  and  garnish  with  parsley. 

The  desserts  that  can  be  made  delicious 
with  eggs  are  many.  Any  good  recipe 
book  will  tell  you  how  to  make  them,  but 
I  do  want  to  tell  you  about  one,  for  it  is 
truly  delicious.  To  make  it  you  will  need 
one  quart  of  milk,  four  eggs,  one  cup 
very  fine  dry  bread  crumbs,  y2  cup  straw¬ 
berry  jam  and  y2  cup  sugar.  Butter  a 
pudding  dish,  sprinkle  the  bottom  with 
bread  crumbs,  pour  over  these  the  straw¬ 
berry  jam  and  cover  well  with  the  rest 
of  the  crumbs ;  wet  with  a  very  little 
milk.  Scald  the  quart  of  milk ;  add  it 
gradually  to  the  beaten  yolks  and  sugar, 
stirring  in  the  beaten  whites  at  the  last. 
Heat  this  slowly  until  it  begins  to  thick¬ 
en  ;  put  in  spoonful  by  spoonful  upon  the 
layer  of  bread  crumbs,  taking  care  not  to 
disturb  these,  and  when  all  is  in,  bake 
until  well  “set”  and  very  slightly  browned. 
Serve  with  cold  cream. 

MRS.  E.  WM.  STILLMAN.  ,A 
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Red  Colored  Asparagus 

One  does  not  have  to  take  The  R. 
N.-Y.  long  before  getting  the  “family” 
^spirit,  which  pervades  the  paper,  the 
passing  along  of  the  good  and  the  bad 
for  the  help  of  one  another.  Something 
came  to  my  attention  during  the  past 
week  which  should  interest  those  of  your 
readers  who  are  engaged  in  the  growing 
of  asparagus.  I  pass  it  along. 

Many  of  the  growers  tie  the  bunches 
with  raffia,  while  others  tie  with  colored 
bands,  blue  or  red,  the  latter  for  the  most 
part.  Last  week  I  bought  a  beautiful 
bunch  of  Washington  “grass”  direct  from 
a  grower,  a  friend  of  mine.  Now  30  years 
of  retail  business  may  have  made  me 
more  than  usually  observing,  and  when 
I  reached  home  I  turned  the  “grass”  butt 
end  up  to  look  at  the  bottom  before 
placing  in  water,  for  I  did  not  wish  it 
at  once  for  the  table.  There  was  a 
beautiful  pink  tint  to  the  bottoms,  made 
the  more  noticeable  because  the  aspara¬ 
gus  had  not  been  long  cut.  As  I  had 
never  noted  this  before  I  looked  for  the 
reason,  which  I  was  not  long  finding.  The 
asparagus  was  tied  with  red  bands,  the 
upper  one  of  which  was  a  bright  red, 
while  the  lower  was  of  a  pinkish  tint, 
with  a  washed-out  appearance.  One- 
eighth  inch  off  the  bottom  of  each  stalk 
removed  all  semblance  of  color,  but  it 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  asparagus 
had  stood  in  water  overnight,  the  lower 
banding  submerged,  and  that  the  color 
had  gone  into  the  water  and  tinged  the 
asparagus  itself.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a 
small  thing  in  itself,  something  many  a 
buyer  would  not  notice,  but  the  mere 
fact  that  it  is  small  and  therefore  so 
easily  avoidable  makes  it  a  shame  that 
it  should  occur  at  all.  Continued  soaking 
did  not  remove  the  tinge  from  the  aspara¬ 
gus,  and  such  being  the  case  it  would 
be  just  as  well  not  to  boil  it  in  when  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  table.  The  color  on  thi« 
was  entirely  unintentional,  but  why  spoil 
perfectly  good  asparagus  when  it  is  not 
necessary  ? 

I  do  not  write  in  the  spirit  of  critic¬ 
ism,  far  from  it,  and  bring  to  your  at¬ 
tention  thinking  that  you  might  like  to 
make  note  of  this  small  thing,  which  does 
nobody  good,  much  less  the  grower,  even 
though  it  may  not  do  harm.  And  it  may 
harm  too  for  that  matter,  for  many  pre¬ 
fer  plain  water  in  which  to  boil  their 
asparagus  than  dye-tinged  water 

Massachusetts.  h.  V.  P. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency, 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Do  You  Need 


Farm  Employment  Cooperation  ? 
Estate  Management  Services? 
Agricultural  Plans  or  Reports? 


Our  Agricultural  Engineering  Services  include  selecting 
of  suitable  men  for  every  farm  position,  rendering  of 
supervisory  services  in  the  management  of  estates  and 
devising  of  agricultural  plans,  reports,  schedules, 
budgets  and  accounting  systems. 


C.  DRYSDALE 

Agricultural  Engineering 
and  Farm  Service  Agency 


BLACK  Si  CO. 

West  Street  Building 
140  Cedar  St.,  N.  Y.  O. 
Telephone,  Iteetor  6700 


KTAIVIEYOURDE^ARM 

Neatly  lettered,  delivered  Postpaid,  $1.50  up.  Free 
.circular.  LOUIS  6RATON,  Whitman,  Mass. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
'  appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
'subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  well  educated  single  herdsman, 
with  business  ability,  experienced  in  care  of 
test  cows  and  production  of  grade  A  milk, 
competent  to  beeome  superintendent  of  large 
commercial  Guernsey  farm;  please  give  qualifi¬ 
cations,  experience  and  wages  expected;  will 
not  pay  large  salary  ifntil  ability  is  demon¬ 
strated;  a  fine  opportunity  for  competent  man. 
JOHN  W.  HOLLIS,  102  Main  St.,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  chambermaid,  also  waitress  for 
Summer  hotel  in  mountains;  state  experience 
and  salary  expected;  Summer  hotel.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hands,  milkers, 
teamsters  and  gardener;  steady  work  for 
competent  men.  HILLSIDE  FARMS,  Miners 
Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


WANTED — White  girl  for  general  housework 
for  couple  and  two  children;  family  washing 
done  out.  BOX  132,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  married  man  to  work  on  farm 
around  fruit  trees,  and  wife  to  do  laundry 
work ;  good  wages  and  good  separate  house.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  CLIFFORD  L.  MILLER,  Clavarack,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  young  woman,  living  alone  on  small 
poultry  farm,  wishes  a  companionable,  work¬ 
ing  housekeeper;  moderate  salary;  no  objection 
to  one  small  child.  E.  H.  CHURCH,  Ithaca, 
N.  Tt."  •  . . 


POULTRYMAN  wanted;  must  be  good  dry  pick¬ 
er,  not  afraid  of  long  hours;  willing;  state 
age,  weight,  nationality,  wages  expected;  per¬ 
manent  job  to  right  man.  LONE  OAK  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  married  man,  good  dry-hand  milk¬ 
er;  understand  general  farming;  good  team¬ 
ster;  permanent  job  to  right  party.  JOHN 
WAKEMAN,  Westport,  Conn. 


THE  WALKER-Gordon  Laboratory  Company 
offer  steady  employment  to  a  limited  number 
of1  skilled  milkers  who  meet  certified  require¬ 
ments;  wages  .$67.50  monthly  with  board  and 
individual  room;  liberal  bonus  to  competent 
men.  Address  the  company  at  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


EXPERT  poultryman  wanted,  familiar  with 
commercial  hatching,  brooding,  and  general 
work  on  fruit  and  nursery  farm;  also  experi¬ 
enced  nurseryman  and  farmer;  no  beginners; 
only  real  workers;  fine  opening  for  right  kind 
of  men.  L.  B.  RANSOM,  Geneva,  O. 


WANTED — Dairyman  and  farm  helper;  6  cows; 

cottage  and  milk;  married  man;  $80.  DOCTOR 
EDGAR,  Round  Hill,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED— Two  men  to  work  in  woods,  lumber¬ 
ing;  $60  per  month,  room  and  board.  FRED¬ 
ERICK  HANSEN,  R.  D.  1,  Box  225,  Saugerties, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Strong,  capable  woman  or  girl  for 
general  housework  in  small  family  on  farm; 
no  washing;  no  objection  to  child.  Apply  MAR¬ 
QUIS  &  WAGNER,  Washingtonville,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Widow  with  son,  on  Eastern  New 
York  farm;  would  board  or  take  children; 
brother  and  sister.  ADVERTISER  5502,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  on  poultry  farm  as  general  assis¬ 
tant;  good  opportunity  for  varied  experience; 
drive  Ford  car.  BEHRENS,  166  Summit  Ave., 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  reliable  single  men,  Grade  A 
dairy  farm;  one  as  teamster  and  general  farm 
work;  other  to  assist  in  cow  barn;  these  posi¬ 
tions  are  above  average  and  near  New  York; 
state  references  and  wages.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Married  man  with  farming  experi¬ 
ence  on  fruit  farm;  wife  to  board  tw'o  extra 
men  in  Summer;  steady  job.  HUBERT  D. 
GAGE,  Rliinebeek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE  SUMMER— Board  on  Virginia  farm  to 
woman  or  girl,  in  return  light  help.  MRS. 
FARRER,  Orange,  Va. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  general  farm  hand 
who  can  milk;  wages  $50  to  $60  and  board. 
MRS.  F.  K.  STEVENS,  Stoneliouse  Farm,  Glad¬ 
stone,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Elderly  woman  to  help  with  house¬ 
work  on  farm;  no  hard  work.  Address  MRS. 
T.  J.  MOSS,  Mousey,  N.  Y.,  or  DR.  T.  J.  MOSS, 
416  W.  125th  St.,  New  York  City. 


OPENING  for  an  efficient  poultryman;  large 
semi-commercial  plant  on  private  estate;  per 
manent;  good  treatment;  pleasant  surroundings; 
excellent  board;  chance  for  valuable  experience 
and  advancement  for  man  who  is  neat  and  clean 
and  interested  in  work;  live  with  superintendent. 
WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Kist'O,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  teamster;  good;  45;  American;  intelli¬ 
gent;  handy  repairs;  July  10;  permanent;  best 
living  conditions;  $60  month.  BOX  561,  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  foreman  on  private  es¬ 
tate,  by  married  man,  46  years  of  age;  no 
children;  graduate  of  Copenhagen  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture;  well  recommended;  over  4  years  last 
place;  forestry  work  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
5430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  15  years’  experience  in  all 
branches,  wishes  first-class  position;  married, 
no  children.  ADVERTISER  5442,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  small  family, 
wants  position;  practical  In  all  branches; 
wife  board  help;  best  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5446,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  desires  position  as  working  manager 
of  large,  well  equipped  farm;  life  experience 
all  branches,  theory  and  practice;  age  28;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco;  salary  and  share.  A.  H. 
SCIIREIBER,  R.  5,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Responsible  position  by  former  in¬ 
structor  in  poultry  husbandry;  life-long  ex¬ 
perience;  moderate  salary.  POULTRYMAN, 
New  Windsor  House,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN — Married;  Protestant;  no  family; 

life  experience  in  all  branches  of  dairy  work; 
best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character; 
Long  Island  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5466, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  30  years’  experience  wants 
position  in  full  charge  of  poultry  plant,  com¬ 
mercial  or  private;  understand  laying  out  plant 
and  building  same;  prefer  in  or  near  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  248  ROOSEVELT  AVE.,  York,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  operator  of  tractors  who  can 
drive  any  make  car  and  do  minor  repairing, 
desires  a  position  in  connection  with  other 
work;  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5493,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  position,  caring  for  invalid,  by 
middle-aged  lady;  practical  nurse.  BOX  206, 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANT  position;  experienced  grocery  store  clerk; 

anywhere;  Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
ADVERTISER  5498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  working  superintendent  wishes 
position  on  private  estate  or  farm;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  dairying,  butter-making,  hogs  and 
crops.  ADVERTISER  5496,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  assistant,  3  years’  experience, 
desires  position,  modern  commercial  plant; 
Southern  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5504, 
care  Rural  New<-Yorker. 


TWO  boys  (20)  want  job  on  farm;  have  had 
some  experience;  can  milk  and  handle  team 
fairly  good;  state  wages  and  location.  MICHAEL 
TAUGHER,  1752  E.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


WANTED — Steady  position  as  caretaker  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  experienced,  all  around  single 
man;  good  reference;  available  July  1.  Ad¬ 
dress  M.  DE  MAIO,  16  Orchard  St.,  East  Sum¬ 
mit,  Summit,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  with  a  7-year-old  girl  wish  work  in  a 
Summer  hotel;  man  for  second  cook;  woman 
for  laundry  work;  German.  T*  SCHMI»T, 
12'  Riteti  ;St.,  Waterlob,  N.  Y.  -j  -j- 


POULTRYMAN-FARMER,  married,  Christian 
character,  broad,  successful  experience,  desires 
position,  profit-sharing  or  salary,  or  will  build 
plant.  ADVERTISER  5505,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE — Parmer  with  team;  wife,  nurse  or 
cook;  $150  month,  board.  Write  BOX  22, 
Roseboom,  N.  Y. 

MILKER,  married,  20  years  last  place,  desires 
position.  M.  HOLDER,  care  Anderson,  235 
Bruce  Park  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN  desires  to  change;  a  first-class 
man,  earning  high  wages,  wants  a  first-class 
proposition;  prefer  North  Jersey.  P.  O.  BOX 
356  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

SUMMER  work  by  woman;  greenhouse,  garden, 
orchard,  farm;  healthy,  active,  willing.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  American,  age  25,  wishes  position  as 
herdsman  or  assistant;  experienced  in  care  and 
management,  calf  raising  and  Babcock  test;  op¬ 
portunity  for  future  advancement  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIRST-CLASS  hei'dsman-dairyman  open  for  po¬ 
sition;  gentleman’s  place  preferred;  best  of 
references.  103  HUDSON  AVE.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

ESTATE  superintendent,  married ;  expert  poultry- 
man;  farming;  with  executive  ability,  is  open 
for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  5516,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted  by  a  Scotchman  (American 
citizen)  as  herdsman  in  an  up-to-date  herd; 
first-class  show  man,  feeding,  fitting  and  testing; 
or  would  consider  taking  charge  of  moderate¬ 
sized  estate;  my  experience  covers  a  period  of  20 
years;  5  years  in  present  position;  married;  2 
children;  open  for  position  after  August  1;  East¬ 
ern  States  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5517,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  witli  child;  no  laundry;  ref¬ 
erences;  country  only;  year  around.  MRS. 
HANSON,  891  E.  172d  St.,  New  York  City. 

CARPENTER,  competent,  wants  position  on  es¬ 
tate;  can  do  interior,  exterior  work,  wagon 
repairing,  painting,  glazing;  has  tools;  married. 
J.  STEPHEN,  care  Strine,  402  Garfield  Ave., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

GARDENER — Young  man,  20,  American,  Chris¬ 
tian,  interested  in  landscape  gardening,  desires 
position  as  assistant  to  gardening.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  dairyman,  poultryman  or 
assistant  herdsman;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
each  department;  single;  age  40;  state  wages 
with  or  without  board.  ADVERTISER  5521, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  RENT — Modern  dairy  farm;  located  near 
Morristown  on  the  State  road;  good  house 
with  modern  improvements;  reasonable  rent. 
ADVERTISER  5450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Beautiful  country  home  overlook¬ 
ing  Hudson,  one  mile  from  Newburgh,  t.wo 
hours  from  New  York;  20-room  house,  all  fur¬ 
nished,  modern  Improvements;  other  valuable 
buildings;  32  acres  rich  land,  springs,  young 
orchard,  garden,  poultry,  cow,  car;  ideal  for 
poultry  and  boarding  house;  price,  $18,000,  easy 
terms.  NEW  WINDSOR  HOUSE,  New  Wind¬ 
sor,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  and  hatchery,  equip¬ 
ped  and  stocked;  20  buildings,  best  condition; 
dwelling,  every  convenience;  railroads,  trolley, 
post  office,  schools  and  churches  handy  (Nesco- 
peck  and  Berwick,  Pa.);  Wilkes-Barre,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Hazleton  markets  near;  i>riee  $20,000. 
Write  REV.  J.  H.  YOUNG,  Freeburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 186-acre  Central  New-York  Valley 
poultry  and  dairy  farm;  several  hundred  hens; 
purebred  herd  under  Federal  supervision;  un¬ 
usually  well  equipped;  tractor  worked;  electric 
lights;  fine  sugar  bush;  splendid  buildings; 
shade  trees.  ELIZA  DUROE,  South  New  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  poultry  farm;  55  acres 
woodland,  10  pasture,  balance  tillable;  build¬ 
ings  in  good  repair;  running  water  in  all  build¬ 
ings;  7-room  house,  modern  toilet  and  bath;  400 
layers;  1,500  capacity  incubators;  2,000  capac¬ 
ity  brooders;  1,600  chicks;  horse;  2  cows;  ail 
equipment;  plenty  of  fruit  and  berries;  price 
$6,400;  $3,800  cash;  balance  mortgage;  without 
stock  or  equipment,  $2,000  cash.  Inquire  of 
owner,  D.  M.  SPINNING,  Richford,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — At  Harrington  Park,  16  miles  from 
New’  York,  modern  7-room  house;  sun  parlor, 
sleeping  porch,  fireplace,  oak  floors,  garage;  plot 
80x100;  wonderful  location;  also  modern  semi¬ 
bungalow,  1%  acres,  all  kinds  of  fruit. 
SCHL1TT,  owner,  Harrington  Park,  N.  J. 

HOME,  25  acres,  fruit,  garden,  shrubbery;  near 
village,  railroad,  churches,  school.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5500,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 100.2  acres  undeveloped  land  at  El- 
lendale,  Del.,  on  Del.,  M.  &  V.  R.  It.,  1% 
miles  from  town  of  Ellendale;  land  is  level,  free 
from  stones,  and  no  swamps;  cordwood  enough 
on  place  to  pay  for  same;  $10  per  acre;  cash  or 
terms.  BOX  364,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 

DUE  to  poor  health  will  make  an  unusual  propo¬ 
sition  with  view  to  permanent  home  on  one 
of  the  best  located  farms  on  the  Finger  Lake; 
also  one  of  the  most  productive.  ADVERTISER 
5499,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  a  nice  new’  house?  Six  or  9  rooms,  open 
country,  fine  views;  American  neighborhood; 
all  improvements;  big  corner  lot;  fruits,  garden, 
garage,  chicken  house;  10  minutes’  walk  to  de¬ 
pot;  31  miles  New  York;  Lackawanna  7500; 
what  cash  can  you  pay?  rest  as  rent.  J.  V. 
HAAS,  owner,  Millington,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 5-room  house;  heat;  all  improve¬ 
ments;  garage;  $6,500;  change  of  business  rea¬ 
son  for  selling.  ADVERTISER  5501,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FRUIT  farm,  Idavill,  Adams  County;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  famous  fruit  belt;  2,500  apple  trees 
just  coming  into  bearing;  reason  for  selling,  to 
close  estate.  ADVERTISER  5503,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FINE  55-acre  farm;  good  house,  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings;  running  water;  team,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  crops;  Pull  equipment  included;  easy  terms. 
M.  NYE,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Or  exchange  for  city  or  suburban 
property,  100-acre  farm  near  Cato,  N.  Y.  F. 

A.  PHELP,  7  Benton  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

LONG  ISLAND  FARM — At  Commack,  39  miles 
to  New  York;  65  acres;  house;  outbuildings; 
50  acres  cleared;  balance  heavy  wood;  $250  an 
acre,  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  5497,  care  Rural 
New-Ydrker. 


WANTED— To  rent,  fnjrm  in  the  best  farming 
section  in  New  York  State,  where  there  grows 
plenty  of  hay,  with  or  without  stock  and  im¬ 
plements.  ADVERTISER  5506,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm,  2  or  more  acres;  10-rooni 
house;  all  improvements;  the  best  location  in 
Vineland;  5  minutes’  ride  to  town;  big  bargain 
if  sold  at  once;  buy  direct  from  owner  and  save 
money.  Address  EMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  55  to  60  acres  of  tillable 
land,  with  a  beautiful  Summer  camp  of  4  cot 
tages,  on  the  Hudson,  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
Write  to  BOX  131,  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm  near  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.  Y.;  $4,000  cash.  ADVERTISE  it 
5507,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


60-ACRE  farm,  15  miles  from  Albany;  medium- 
sized  house  and  barn;  fruit;  tirnDer;  50  acres 
good  tillable  land;  price  $1,500;  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5508,  e,are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BECAUSE  of  death,  will  sell  28-acre  farm,  % 
mile  to  village  and  State  road,  4  miles  to 
large  town,  16  to  Trenton;  800  bearing  apple 
trees,  been  pruned,  fertilized  and  sprayed;  2,500 
grapevines,  1,000  bearing;  everything  sold  direct 
to  consumers;  6-room  house,  large  barn,  coops, 
garage;  new  ton  Chevrolet  truck;  200  chickens, 
2  horses,  1  cow’,  all  implements,  furniture; 
price  $7,500;  cash  $3.000-.  or  would  exchange  for 
smaller  place  or  house  in  Brooklyn.  RICHARD 
WRIGHT,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


COUNTRY  home  and  poultry  plant  for  sale;  13 
acres  rich  soil;  on  concrete  State  road  in  New 
Jersey;  6-room  house;  1,600  chickens  and  ail 
necessary  equipment;  ideal  location  and  sur¬ 
roundings;  all  improvement  available;  cash  re¬ 
quired,  $17,000;  balance  mortgage.  For  com¬ 
plete  details  address  owner,  ADVERTISER 
5509,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — By  owner,  Steuben  County  farm; 

53  acres;  young  team,  5  cows,  100  Leghorns, 
tools;  cheap;  easy  terms.  E.  O.  HANNAHS, 
Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y. 


ILL  HEALTH  compels  owner  to  sell  64-acre  farm 
in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  2%  miles  to  railroad, 
70  miles  to  New  York  City;  electric  lights,  ex¬ 
cellent  water;  $1,500  worth  timber;  some  fruit; 
good  markets;  equipped  for  24  cows,  900  hens, 
1,000  baby  chicks;  a  good  place  for  Summer 
boarders;  waterfowl  very  profitable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE — 82-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  35 
clear;  balance  in  growing  fine  timber;  l’/j 
acres  strawberries;  young  orchard,  250  trees, 
some  in  bearing;  near  pleasure  resorts.  E.  J. 
BAUER,  6062  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
I’a. 


FOR  SALE — Flemlngton,  N.  J.,  60  acres;  river; 

good  buildings;  stock,  crops,  farm  implements 
Included;  immediate  possession;  good  farming 
section.  ADVERTISER  5518,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


150  ACRES,  $5,000;  with  stock;  good  condition. 
PRAUSA,  Taborton,  N..  Y. 


135  ACRES;  75  woods;  grapes,  berries,  apples, 
cranberries  for  family  use;  ice  pond;  one-man 
farm;  Summer  place;  fine  poultry  farm;  elevat¬ 
ed;  dry;  telephone;  market  for  everything; 
$2,000;  $500  cash.  C.  B.  ALLYN,  North  Bton- 
ington,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Home;  to  close  estate;  main  State 
road,  New  York-Albany,  near  Newburgh;  12 
acres;  10-room  house;  all  improvements;  ideal 
location;  well  adapted  for  chickens,  already 
started.  Address  ADVERTISER  5519,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


$8,000  buys  my  poultry  and  dairy  farm  of  142 
acres,  2  hours  from  New  York;  largest  com¬ 
mercial  egg  plant  in  North  Jersey;  10,400  sq.  ft. 
laying  houses,  carrying  3,000  layers;  also  large 
dairy;  lake,  10  aci’es;  10-room  house;  lights, 
heat,  bath,  etc.;  lots  of  fruit;  wood;  netted  pur 
chase  price  last  year;  health  demands  arid  cli¬ 
mate.  S.  ROBERTS,  Hamburg,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  It.  W.  WIND 
Babylon,  N,  Y. 


HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover,  5- 
lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80;  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracnse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10-20  Case  tractor  and  gang  plows, 
nearly  new;  will  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  RICHARD 
H.  CARNEY,  R.  F.  D.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid  third  zone. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  or  two  children;  pleasant  coun¬ 
try  home;  best  care  by  responsible  couple. 
ADV  ERTISER  5486,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Few  Summer  boarders;  ideal;  desir¬ 
able;  homelike;  rates  reasonable;  Investigate. 
MRS.  L.  L.  SNYDER,  R.  D.  1,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this  Is 
real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City.’ 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  sooth¬ 
ing  and  refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent 
gift  for  sweetheart  and  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25; 
cretonne  cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Itaquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


OLD  BOOK;  astronomy;  1686;  tooled  leather) 
autographed;  best  offer.  C.  TIMMERMAN, 
R.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


PLACE  for  nervous  convalescents  in  modern 
country  home,  near  Boston.  ADVERTISER 
5511,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Children  to  board;  country  home; 

good  care.  ADVERTISER  5512,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  extra  quality,  $2.50 
per  gallon;  5-gallon  lots,  $2.35:  parcel  post 
extra;  cash  with  order.  W.  T.  ABELL,  Mos¬ 
cow,  Vt. 


TIRES — Several  sizes;  Oliver  typewriter;  fold¬ 
ing  bathtub;  electric  medical  apparatus,  cheap. 
SIMMS,  Lake; 'N;  Y. 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FKEK  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  IM2 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

HAY  CAP  COVERS* 

CANVAS  COVERS 

:  .  Write  for  Prices 

i  •  Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NO  OTHER  CUTTER 
LIHEIT 


1  Lowest  Speed  —  600 
*•  r.p.m.  for  40r  t  silo. 

O  Largest  Capacity.  Fast, 
“•  clean  cutting. 

O  Light  Draft — means  less 
%*r  power, l  ess  fuel  and  oil, 
l  ess  vibration,  less  repair 
expense. 

A  Large  Feeder  Rolls  and 
Feed  Web — saves  one 
man's  worki  nf  eeding, 

C  Cleanest  Cutt  ing,  knives 
set  close  to  cutter  bar. 
C  All  Steel  Construction  - 
no  wood  used  anywhere 


*7  Feed  Table  and  Cutting 
•  •  Device — practically  one 
unit  construction. 

O  All  Gears  Enclosed — all 
gears  mounted  in  cast 
iron  drum,  dust  and  oiltight 

Q  All  Parts  Easy  to  Oil — 
*'•  takes  only  a  minute  to 
oil  parts.  Gears  run  in  oil. 

1  A  Length  of  Cut  Easily 
Adjusted  —  Simple, 
positive  set  screw  adjust¬ 
ment  made  in  a  minute. 
No  gears  to  change. 


BEST  SELF-FEEDING  CUTTER  MADE 

Investigatet  he  construction  that  makes  the  Gehl-Champion 
the  best,  most  durable,  most  efficient  cutter.  Write 
today  for  ensilage  cutter f acts  and  valuable!  nformat ion. 

Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  500  So.  Water  St.,  West  Bend,  Wit. 
Globe  Silo  Co.,  Agents,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


BIGGER 

POTATO 

PROFITS 


SAVE  time,  labor,  expense  and  do 
a  better  job  of  digging  your 
potatoes,  with  a  Farquhar  Digger. 

Farquhar  Potato  Diggers  have  been 
improved  to  meet  the  modern 
methods  and  economic  conditions 
forced  upon  the  grower.  Every 
potato  raiser  will  appreciate  these 
changes  if  he  insists  upon  better 
profits  with  less  labor. 

Cross  Bottom  and  Riddle  Bottom 
Elevator  Diggers  for  the  large 
growers  and  the  “Success  Junior’’  the 
single  horse  plow  type  digger  for  the 
farmer  who  plants  an  acre  or  less. 

Each  one  of  these  diggers  will  save 
its  cost  in  labor  the  first  year.  Ask 
for  new  Implement  Catalogue  which 
describes  the  complete  line. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.™™ 

Engine  s  —Boilers— Sawmills 
Grain  and  Bean  Threshers 

Box  230  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Do  You  Know  About  the 
Power-Take-OSf  ? 

The  Qreatest  Improvement  in  Ten  Years  Is  a  Feature 
of  the  McCORMICK-DEERING  Tractor 


THE  Power-Take-Off  helps  you  use 
the  McCormick-Deering  Tractor 
not  only  to  pull  your  machines  but 
to  run  the  mechanism  of  the  machines  by 
power  conveyed  direct  from  the  tractor 
through  a  revolving  shaft. 

This  feature  opens  up  great  new  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  more  efficient  and  bigger- 
scale  operation  behind  McCormick- 
Deering  Tractors.  It  does  away  with 
such  well-known  troubles  as  slipping 
bull-wheels,  clogging  and  stalling  where 
the  ground-gripping  action  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  not  sufficient  to  run  it. 

For  instance  this  feature  has  made 
possible  the  new  McCormick-Deering 
10-ft.  tractor  binder  which  cuts  30  to 
40  acres  in  12  hours,  cutting  in  half  the 
time  and  risk  of  harvest.  The  bull-wheel 


has  hard  work  handling  such  a  binder 
— the  power-take-off  finds  it  easy.  Grain 
binders,  rice  binders,  corn  pickers,  spray 
pumps,  etc.,  may  all  be  run  under  difficult 
conditions,  when  the  tractor  power  runs 
them  as  well  as  pulls  them. 

McCormick-Deering  10-20  and  15-30 
are  especially  designed  so  that  this  use¬ 
ful  equipment  can  be  added.  You  may 
not  need  it  right  away  but  it  is  ready 
when  you  want  it  in  years  to  come.  Make 
sure  the  tractor  you  buy  is  made  for  the 
power-take-off  and  you  will  find  it  has 
all  these  things,  too — crankshaft  and 
crankshaft  ball  bearings  guaranteed  for 
life,  removable  cylinders,  unit  main 
frame,  ball  and  roller  bearings  at  28 
points,  throttle  governor,  belt  pulley, 
platform,  fenders  and  brake.  Write  for 
a  catalog  or  see  the  dealer. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

[Incorporated] 


A  A  A.  A 


Chicago,  Illinois 

The  Three  Sources 
ot  McCormick* 
Deering  Power— 

1.  The  Drawbar 

2*  The  Belt  Pulley 

3.  The  POWER* 
TAKE-OFF 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
I  Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 

A  ■  y  jl  Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 
size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
“The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take-Up  Hoop.” 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Wlieu  You  Build  That  New  SIlo-USE 

LACEY’S  Improved  SILO  HOOPS 

Strong— Easy  to  Apply— Cost  Less— Flexible.  Made 
in  all  desired  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  folder  and 
price  list.  Elmer  B.  Lacey,  Mfr.,  Endicott,  N.Y. 


AGENTS 

We  still  have  some 
desirable  territory 
open  for  afrents. 
Write  us  and  state 
whether  you  want 
agency  only,  pr 
agency  and  silo 
for  your  own  use. 


[  Tells  about  famous  Champion  perma-  , 
nent  eilo  at  lowest  .prices— also  de¬ 
scribes  Winner  Silo,  the  silo  for  yearsl 
of  service  at  lowest  prices  ever  made  ' 
for  good  eilo.  Explains  all  about  Cham¬ 
pion  metal  silos  and  why  they  are  best  1 
in  certain  localities  under  certain  con-  \ 
ditlons— Tells  how  each  silo  is  made. 

EASY  TO  OWN  SILO) 

Our  prices  are  down  to  normal  level—  f 
tell  us  your  size  and  we'll  surprise/ 
you.  Our  terms  are  now  within  the 
reach  of  every  pocketbook  .With 
3  silos  to  select  from  anyone^ 
can  now  own  silo— and  make 
silo  profits  right  from 
start.  Write  for  book  < 
and  full  particulars. 

Western  Silo  Co. 

235  Mitchell  Bldg, 

Springfield, 

Ohio 


Own  Your 
Threshing  Outfit 

You  will  save  wheat  if  you  thresh  when  the 
grain  is  right. 

You  will  save  money  by  pocketing  the  full 
proceeds  of  your  crop. 

You  will  save  time  and  labor  by  getting  an 
ELLIS  CHAMPION  Thresher  and  Separator. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  your  farm, 
we  have  a  machine  that  will  suit  your  needs. 
According  to  the  size  of  yonr  Engine  we  can 
attach  any  or  all  of  our  numerous  labor  saving 
devices. 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describing 
our  various  styles  and  sizes  of  threshers. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


nt  to  talk 
I ‘to  YOU  about 

OUR  CHORES 


Try  This  Engine  FREE 

I  can  tell  you  how  to  lighten  your 
summer  chores.  Put  an  Edwards  Engine 

into  service  right  now  on  your  pump  jack,  power  washer, 
cream  separator,  churn,  grindstone,  lighting  plant,  etc., 
also  on  heavier  summer  jobs  such  as  concrete  mixer,  hay 
press,  grain  elevator,  etc.  Then  you  can  use  this  same 
engine  for  Fall  and  Winter  work  to  run  an  eight-inch  feed 
grinder,  wood  saw,  fodder  cutter,  etc.  No  cash  required. 

Bargain  Prices— Free  Trial 

Mail  coupon  today  for  special  combination  bargain 
prices  on  power  machinery  and  details  of  free  trial  offer. 

THE  EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO.. 

212  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Without  obligation,  send  complete  information  about 
free  trial  offer  on  Edwards  Engine  and  combination  bar¬ 
gain  prices  on  power  machinery. 

Name. . . 

Address . . . 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Improving,  Old  Style  Poultry  Houses 

How  to  Convert  Shed-Roof  Types  into  Woods  Open-Fronts 


I  have  a  henhouse,  shed-roof  type,  42  ft.  loug,  14  ft. 
deep.  I  want  to  remodel  this  house  and  make  a  semi¬ 
monitor  by  adding  a  10-ft.  span  on  south  side.  IIow  far 
apart  do  I  need  supports  to  the  2x4  plate  of  original 
building?  Have  some  2x4s  and  4x4s.  Which  do  you 
recommend?  new  Hampshire  reader. 

AS  FROVED  ITS  VALUE.— Houses  of  this  type 
are  no  longer  experimental.  The  Woods’  open- 
front  poultry-house  lias  been  in  successful  use  all 
over  the  American  continent  and  in  some  foreign 
lands  for  more  than  15  years.  These  houses  have 
been  tested  and  found  good  under  all  sorts  of  weath¬ 
er  conditions.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  show 
birds,  have  been  successfully  wintered  in  these 


Leading  authorities  agree  that  Nature’s  best  rem¬ 
edies  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases,  the 
best  disinfectants  and  germicides,  are  fresh  air  and 
sunlight.  Fowls  living  in  open-front  buildings  enjoy 
better  health,  greater  comfort,  and  possess  greater 
natural  resistance  to  disease.  They  lay  more  and 
better  eggs;  the  fertility  and  hatchability  of  the 
eggs  is  better ;  the  chicks  possess  greater  vigor,  are 
more  hardy  and  make  better  growth  with  less 
losses.  Fowls  in  fresh-air  houses  are  less  affected 
by  sudden  weather  changes  than  those  in  closed 
quarters.  The  deadly  chill  and  extreme  dampness 


must  wear  the  whole  outfit  24  hours  a  day,  indoors 
and  out.  Fowls  live  faster,  breathe  faster,  carry  a 
much  higher  temperature,  and  require  far  more 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  air — oxygen — in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  weight  than  man.  The  normal  temper¬ 
ature  of  man  is  98.G  degrees  F.  The  normal  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  hen  has  a  range  between  104.5  de¬ 
grees  and  107.4  degrees  F.,  sometimes  reaching  110 
degrees  in  an  apparently  healthy  hen.  Even  slight 
movement,  like  restlessness  on  the  roost,  results  in 
rapid  increase  in  normal  body  temperature.  Loss  of 
surplus  heat  is  comparatively  slow  because  of  the 


Two  Woods  Open-front  Poultry -houses  on  the  Plant  of  J.  W.  Parks,  Blair  Co.,  Pa.  They  have  been  in  successful  use  the  year  ’ round  many  seasons.  Fiy.  37 i 


houses  in  the  bleak,  cold,  windy  Canadian  North¬ 
west,  with  better  results  than  in  closed  buildings'; 
better  health,  finer  plumage,  more  and  better  eggs, 
i and  with  very  much  less  trouble  from  frosted  combs 
where  the  mercury  often  indicates  30  to  40  degrees 
below'  zero.  After  many  years  exi>erience  I  prefer 
the  semi-monitor  type  of  open-front  house  because 
it  is  more  economical  and  convenient,  is  better  light¬ 
ed  (sunlight  penetrates  to  practically  all  parts),  is 
better  ventilated,  provides  more  room  on  scratching 
floor  and  greater  comfort  for  the  flocks,  and  is  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  for  use  where  extreme  climatic  changes 
prevail.  Fowls  prefer  an  open-front  house  to  one 
of  the  closed  type.  Though  accustomed  to  living  in 
a  closed  house,  they  will,  when  opportunity  offers, 
take  up  their  abode  in  an  open-front* house  when 
there  is  one  nearby.  This  fact  is  not  only  backed  up 
by  experience,  but  is  reported  as  the  finding  in  ex¬ 
periment  station  tests  made  by  Prof.  Dry  den. 

ADVANTAGES  CLAIMED.— Fresh  air  day  and 
night,  plenty  of  sunlight,  dryness,  and  ample  room 
are  essentials  in  poultry  housing.  These  are  all  well 
provided  for  in  the  Woods  type  open-front  house. 


.of  the  snugly  closed  house  in  cold  weather  is  absent. 
4ll  users  claim  less  trouble  from  frosted  combs  than 
in  closed  houses  under  similar  conditions.  Fresli- 
air  -flocks  are  noted  for  finer  and  more  lustrous 
plumage  and  for  the  ease  with  which  they  are  kept 
in  good  condition.  The  use  of  the  open-front  house 
-is  more  humane  than  confining  fowls  in  snugly 
closed  buildings  where  the  air  always  is  stale  and 
dampness  prevails.  Try  staying  in  an  unlieated 
snugly  closed  building  in  cold  weather;  an  uncom¬ 
fortable,  penetrating  coldness  that  seems  to  chill 
the  very  marrow  of  one’s  bones  will  be  noted  that  is 
not  present  in  the  open -fro lit  house  or  an  open  shed. 
“Colder  in  the  house  than  outdoors”  is  a  common 
enough  saying  about  unheated  closed  buildings  in 
Winter. 

DRESSED  FOR  OPEN-AIR  LIVING.— Nature 
clothed  fowls  for  life  in  the  open.  They  have  ample 
outer  garments  and  heavy  underwear,  made  of  the 
best  sort  of  material  to  protect  the  body  against 
cold  and  sudden  changes.  They  put  on  new  and  ad¬ 
ditional  plumage  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
They  cannot  put  aside  their  clothing  at  will,  but 


splendid  insulation  of  the  body,  provided  by  feathers 
and  downy  underfluff.  Dr.  Kaupp  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  “107.3  degrees  F.  is  an  annual 
approximate  temperature”  for  hens.  Fowls  are  not 
only  dressed  for  open-air  living ;  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air  24  hours  a  day  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
insure  health  and  productivity. 

HAVE  CONFIDENCE. — One  of  the  first  things  a 
beginner  with  open-front  houses  needs  is  to  have 
confidence  in  the  house  and  the  comfort  of  his  flocks. 
If  the  house  is  built  right  the  fowls  will  be  safe  and 
right,  no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be.  Neigh¬ 
bors  will  criticize  and  make  dire  predictions;  this  is 
an  ancient  right  of  neighborly  privilege  and  custom. 
Forget  it!  Those  who  come  to  scoff  usually  remain 
to  believe  and  become  open-front  house  users.  Have 
confidence;  don’t  get  cold  feet.  In  cold  Alberta,  on 
the  first  night  that  the  temperature  began  to  drop 
rapidly  below  zero,  a  beginner  with  the  Woods  house 
blanketed  the  open  front.  He  was  worried  about 
large  single  combs  of  his  Leghorns.  This  was  only 
for  one  night.  After  that,  throughout  the  Winter, 
though  the  mercury  dropped  to  30  degrees  below 
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zero  and  lower,  the  front  remained  always  open, 
with,  no  screen  but  the  quarter-inch  square-mesh 
wire  cloth.  Not  a  comb  was  frosted  or  even  touched 
all  Winter,  though  the  closed  poultry-houses  in  the 
neighborhood  turned  out  their  usual  large  quota  of 
frozen  combs.  When  I  first  used  open-front,  houses 
I  would  worry  about  the  fowls  on  cold  stormy  nights 
and  get  out  of  a  warm  bed  to  visit  my  flocks.  Al¬ 
ways  the  fowls  were  comfortable  and  all  right.  Now, 
for  years,  no  matter  how  hard  it  storms,  I  seldom 
give  the  fowls  a  thought  after  locking  up  for  the 
night.  Long  experience  has  established  confidence. 
I  know  that  the  fresh-air  flocks  are 
safe  and  comfortable  in  all  weather. 

FEED  WELL  AND  LIBERALLY.— 

Fowls,  to  keep  in  good  condition  and 
to  lay  well  must  be  well  fed.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  poultryman  is  a  “good  feeder.” 

(live  a  liberal  supply  of  good  sound 
corn,  occasional  feedings  of  other 
grains  and  millfeeds  for  variety,  green 
food,  raw  vegetables,  some  good  source 
of  animal  protein — milk,  meat  and  fish 
— gravel  of  suitable  size,  crushed  oys¬ 
ter  shells.  Fill  them  up  on  whole  corn  be- 
fore  roosting  time  on  cold  nights.  The 
more  eggs  they  are  laying  the  more 
food  they  will  require.  During  the 
molt  they  should  be  specially  well  fed. 

Fats,  minerals  and  vitamines  are  essen¬ 
tial  food  elements  abundant  in  eggs. 

Unless  the  hen  gets  an  ample  supply  in 
her  ration  she  either  drains  her  body 
reserve  supply  or  quits  laying.  Liberal 
feeding  pays.  It  is  the  comfortably  fat 
hen  that  lays. 

CONVERTING  AN  OLD  HOUSE.— 

A  shed-roofed  poultry-house  14x42  ft. 
may  readily  be  converted  into  a  Woods 
open-front  and  capacity  nearly  doubled 
by  remodeling  the  front  of  the  shed  and 
adding  a  10-ft.  south  span  as  proposed 
by  “New  Hampshire  Reader.”  The  ac- 
companying  plans  show  how  to  do  it 
and  how  to  build  a  new  house  of  the 
semi-monitor  type  24x42  ft.  Capacity, 


The  floor  may  be  cement,  earth,  or  wood ;  cement 
is  preferable,  with  sills  made  fast  to  bolts  set  in  the 
concrete. 

The  open  front  is  always  open.  No  curtains  of 
any  kind  are  used  in  this  house.  The  front  is 
boarded  up  12  in.  from  bottom  of  sill ;  above  this 
the  space  is  open  to  the  width  of  house  up  to  roof 
plate,  except  for  the  studding.  Galvanized  wire 
netting,  34- in.  square  mesh,  4  ft.  wide,  is  stapled  to 
bottom  board,  studs  and  plate  on  outside  to  protect 
the  open  front  Provision  may  be  made  for  a  poul¬ 
try  door  in  front  by  framing  one  in  for  a  slide  next  a 
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Ground  plan  Woods  open-front  poultry-house,  24x42  ft.  Sills  shown  in  outline. 
Approximate  location  of  studs  shown  by  small  squares  on  sills  and  floor.  Solid 
partition  through  center  from  front  to  back.  Door  D  in  partition  on  double¬ 
swing  hinges.  Banks  of  nests,  N.  Windows,  W.  Capacity  240  fowls.  Fig.  372. 
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is  for  240  fowls.  Mark  out  a  card 
according  to  scale  for  a  rule  to  get  di¬ 
mensions  of  any  part.  This  house  car¬ 
ries  the  following  heights  in  different 
sections,  measuring  from  bottom  of  sill 
to  top  of  roof :  At  front,  5  ft.  G  in. ;  at 
rear  of  front  roof  along  front  line  of  monitor  stud, 
7  ft.  2  in. ;  from  rear  of  front  roof  to  top  along  line 
of  monitor  stud,  3  ft.  11  in. ;  rear  wall,  5  ft.  9  in. 
Measured  along  the  line  of  sill  it  is  14  ft.  from  back 
of  rear  stud  to  front  of  monitor  stud,  and  10  ft. 
from  latter  point  to  outside  of  front  stud.  The  front 
and  rear  studs  are  2x4s.  Rafters  and  plates  are 
2x4s.  Intermediate  studs,  2x3s.  Monitor  studs  are 
4x4s,  outside  ones  butt  on  sills,  inner  ones  on  cedar 
posts  set  3  ft.  deep.  Sills  are  4x4s  or  4x6s.  The 
girder  plates  to  support  rear  end  of  front  rafters  are 
made  of  2x4s.  One  of  these  is  spiked  to  the  fronts 
of  monitor  studs ;  another  is  snugly  fitted  between  the 
monitor  studs  and  spiked  to  them  and  to  the  first- 
mentioned  girder  plate.  This  gives  a  strong  support 
for  the  monitor. 

The  monitor  AvindoAVS  are  six-light  half  sash,  8x32 
glass.  There  are  eight  of  these  in  a  house  42  ft. 
long.  These  windows  shut  tight  against  the  cover¬ 
ing  boards  and  are  cased  with  finishing  boards 
around  outside.  They  are  hinged  at  top  to  swing 
out,  and  should  be  provided  with  window  rod  to 
regulate  opening  and  hold  window  in  position.  These 
windows  are  kept  closed  in  Winter  except  on  very 
warm  days;  they  are  usually  open  all  Summer. 
Where  the  house  does  not  have  as  high  a  roof  at 
monitor,  smaller  sash  may  be  used.  Usually  with 
lower  monitors  it  is  a  good  plan  to  provide  long  cel¬ 
lar  window  sash  with  as  large  a  pane  as  height  of 
monitor  will  accommodate.  Ample  light  is  wanted 
at  this  point.  There  is  a  protecting  screen  of  inch- 
mesh  wire. 

The  door  is  in  east  end,  as  shown,  and  there  is 
one  whole  window  in  this  end.  There  are  two  such 
windows  in  west  end,  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 
These  windows  are  whole  windows,  each  two  half 
sash,  made  to  open,  and  provided  with  inch-mesli 
screen  on  inside.  Nests  made  of  galvanized  iron  or 
wood  are  provided  for  in  banks  of  12.  well  above 
floor,  located  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  Roosts 
are  2x3s  with  2-in.  side  up,  and  spaced  about  15  in. 
to  centers,  6  in.  above  drop  board.  Drop  board  is 
2%  ft.  above  top  of  sill. 
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Frame  detail  of  monitor  viewed  from  inside  house,  looking  south.  About  a  23-ft. 
section  of  the  24x42-ft.  Woods  open-front  poultry-house  is  shown.  Location  of 
monitor  windows  is  shown  at  W.  The  girder  plate  is  made  of  two  2x4s,  one 
spiked  to  the  4x4  monitor  studs,  and  the  other  2x4  fitted  between  the  studs  and 
spiked  to  both  studs  and  the  other  2x4  plate.  Braces  shown  by  dotted  lines  are 
used  where  there  is  much  heavy  snow  in  Winter.  Fig.  373. 


front  to  back,  and  divides  the  house  into  two  large 
pens,  each  with  a  capacity  of  120  fowls.  The  short 
partitions  shown  are  of  matched  boards  from  floor  to 
roof,  and  extend  10  ft  from  rear  wall.  These  sepa¬ 
rate  the  roosting  quarters  to  divide  up  flock.  If  a 
four-pen  house  is  desired,  these  short  partitions  may 
be  extended  to  the  front  with  wire  netting  abo\re  a 
2-ft.  baseboard,  doors  opposite  the  other  doors.  This 
gives  four  pens,  each  with  a  capacity  of  60  birds. 

Fig.  373  is  elevation  in  detail  of  frame  of  the  mon¬ 
itor,  viewed  from  inside  of  house,  looking  south. 
Only  about  a  23-ft.  section  is  shown.  The  plan  is  to 
scale,  and  measurements  can  be  readily 
worked  out  by  marking  a  card  to  use 
as  a  rule.  The  4x4  monitor  studs, 
braces  of  2x4s,  girder  plates  of  2x4s 
spiked  together  and  to  monitor  studs, 
the  2x4  rafters  for  front  roof,  boarding 
of  front  roof,  intermediate  studding  of 
2x3s,  the  horizontal  2x3s  between  these 
studs,  and  the  2x4  plate  to  support 
front  ends  of  rear  rafters  are  all  shown 
in  detail.  Where  there  is  much  heavy 
snow  in  Winter  the  braces  shown  in 
dotted  lines  may  be  desirable  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  support  for  the  moni¬ 
tor.  Ordinarily  the  4x4  studs  with 
girder  plates  of  2x4s  spiked  together 
are  sufficient. 

The  2x4  rafters  are  spaced  about  234 
ft.  apart  on  centers.  In  case  of  the 
long  rear  rafters  it  is  advisable  to  use 
a  short  2x4  plate  on  top  of  each  parti¬ 
tion  stud  of  2x4  about  7  ft.  from  rear 
wall,  this  short  plate  to  engage  three 
rafters.  This  prevents  heavy  snow  sag¬ 
ging  rear  roof. 

Fig.  374  shows  two  end  elevation 
outlines  indicating  in  the  upper  figure 
how  a  shed-roofed  house  10  ft.  deep 
can  be  converted  into  a  Woods  type 
open-front  by  addition  of  a  low  front 
span  of  6  ft.  The  dimensions  of  this 
outline  are:  Front,  4*4  ft.;  rear  of 
front  roof,  5  ft.  9  in.  high ;  monitor 
from  front  roof  to  top,  3  ft.  11  in. ;  rear 
wall,  5  ft.  9  in.  Monitor  windows 
hinge  at  top  to  swing  out.  Door,  win¬ 
dow,  roosts  and  drop  boards  are  locat¬ 
ed  on  plan.  The  open  front  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  34-in.  square  mesh  galvanized 
wire  netting  334  ft.  by  the  width  of 
the  house. 
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stud  in  each  pen.  Finish  is  a  matter  of  personal 
taste  and  convenience.  Novelty  siding,  ship-lap  and 
rabbited  boards,  if  kept  painted,  make  a  good  finish 
over  frame.  Or  use  common  covering  boards  and 
shingles,  or  some  good  roofing  fabric.  Good  asbestos 
shingles  last  longer  than  wood. 

Fig.  372  shows  ground  or  floor  plan  of  this  24x42- 


Outline  end  elevation  showing  how  shed-roofed  houses 
may  be  converted  into  Woods  Open-front  House.  Up¬ 
per  figure  indicates  how  a  shed  10  ft.  deep  may  be  con¬ 
verted  by  adding  a  low  part  6  ft.  deep  and  installing 
monitor  windows.  Lower  figure  indicates  how  a  shed 
12  ft.  deep  may  be  remodeled  by  adding  a  low  front 
part  8  ft.  deep  and  installing  monitor  windows  hinged 
at  top  to  open  out.  Almost  doubles  capacity  at  low 
cost.  Better  flocks,  better  results.  Fig.  374. 

ft.  house.  The  house  fronts  south,-  or  a  little  quar¬ 
tering  on  same.  Sills  are  shOAvn  in  outline.  Small 
squares  on  sills  and  floor  show  approximate  loca¬ 
tion  of  studding.  Windows  (W),  nests  (N),  outer 
door,  partition  door  (D),  are  all  located  on  plan. 
The  partition  door  (D)  is  swung  on  double  hinges 
and  opens  in  both  directions,  and  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  stop  latch  and  hand  hole. 

The  middle  partition  is  solid  matched  boards  from 


In  the  lower  outline,  Fig.  374,  is  shown  how  a 
shed-roof  building  12  ft.  deep  may  be  remodeled  by 
addition  of  a  low  front  span  of  8  ft.  The  dimensions 
here  are:  Front,  534  ft.  high;  rear  of  front  roof,  G 
ft.  9  in.  high;  monitor  from  front  roof  to  top,  3  ft. 
11  in. ;  rear  wall,  5  ft.  9  in.  Monitor  Avindows  hinge 
at  top  to  swing  out.  In  case  the  original  shed  is 
not  as  high  stud  at  this  point,  smaller  monitor  AA:in- 
dows  may  be  used,  but  give  as  much  light  at  this 
point  as  Avould  be  given  by  four  six-light  8xl2-pane 
half  sash  in  each  20  ft.  of  house  length.  Door,  win¬ 
dow-,  roosts  and  drop  board  are  located  on  outline 
plan.  The  open  front  is  protected  by  34-in.  square- 
mesh  galvanized  Avire  netting,  4  ft.  by  the  Avidth  of 
the  house. 

RIGHT  PROPORTIONS  IMPORTANT.— Correct 
proportions  between  the  high  rear  part  and  low 
front  part  of  these  houses,  Avhatever  the  size  of 
building,  are  important.  Keep  them  high  enough 
for  comfort.  The  high  rear  part  should  have  consid¬ 
erably  more  depth  from  front  to  back  than  the  low 
front  part.  The  location  of  roosts,  windOAVs  and 
doors  is  a  matter  of  importance.  In  rebuilding  old 
houses  close  up  any  doors  or  windows  which  do  not 
conform  to  the  plans  given  here.  Open  fronts  are 
usually  boarded  up  1  ft.  from  bottom  of  sill  and 
down  just  enough  at  top  to  permit  secure  fastening 
of  the  wire  netting  specified.  Do  not  use  curtains 
anywhere  in  the  house.  Do  not  close  or  obstruct  the 
open  front.  Keep  the  scratching  floor  space  free  for 
the  foAvls.  Hoppers,  etc.,  may  be  placed  around  the 
sides.  Automatic  feeders  and  hoppers  of  galvanized 
iron  may  be  suspended  from  plate  below  monitor  to 
hang  at  convenient  height  for  the  foAvls.  3Tery  pop¬ 
ular  colony  houses  of  this  type  are  made  3.0x16  ft. 
and  20x20  ft.  floor  measure,  Avith  other  dimensions 
the  same  ast  given  in  description  of  outlines  in  Fig. 
374.  In  framing  the  smaller  houses,  2x4s  will  usu¬ 
ally  serve  for  monitor  studs. 

The  illustration  from  photograph  wdiich  accom¬ 
panies  this  article  shows  two  20x20-ft.  colony  houses 
of  Woods  open-front  type,  in  use  on  the  groAving 
range  poultry  plant  of  J.  W.  Parks,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 
These  buildings  haATe  been  in  successful  use  for  a 
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number  of  years.  Early  in  the  season  they  are 
equipped  with  coal-burning  brooder  stoves  for  early 
broods.  When  the  chicks  are  large  enough  the 
stoves  are  removed  and  roosts  and  drop  boards  put 
in.  After  the  cockerels  are  taken  away,  nests  are 
put  in  for  pullets,  and  these  pullets  remain  in  the 
house  until  sold  or  moved  to  breeeding  houses,  some 
remaining  as  layers  until  the  house  is  again  needed 
for  early  chicks.  prince  t.  wood,  m.  d. 


The  Demand  for  Woodchuck  Meat 

I  notice  in  your  market  reports  a  price  given  for 
woodchuck  meat  at  the  Johnson  City.  N.  Y.,  public 
market.  Now  who  eats  such  meat?  It  must  be  that 
Europeans  of  some  sort  are  responsible  for  this  demand. 
One  can  hardly  imagine  an  American  of  ordinary  tastes 
eating  such  food.  I  would  like  to  know  about  this,  not 
only  for  economic  but  the  social  side  of  the  case. 

J.  B.  S. 

E  are  not  all  alike;  some  like  one  thing  and 
some  another.  Eve  liked  apples  but  Adam 
did  not.  but  soon  did.  [Who  has  ever  proved  that 
the  forbidden  fruit  was  an  apple?  It  might  well 
have  been  a  well  ripened  McIntosh,  but  where  is  the 
proof?]  So  it  has  been  down  through  the  long  cen¬ 
turies;  tastes  have  always  differed.  Some  love 
duck  eggs  and  others  would  not  eat  one  on  a  bet. 
Some  love  eels  (fish)  and  some  say  that  they  are 
nothing  but  a  snake  in  disguise.  A  skunk  is  the 


farm,  the  market  had  him  for  sale.  This  letter 
must  be  brief,  but  I  want  to  say  that  this  very  day, 
June  12,  I  asked  some  of  our  producers  about  their 
woodchuck  business,  and  several  told  me  that  they 
had  orders  for  from  one  to  three  for  Saturday’s 
market. 

Whether  you  agree  with  me  or  not,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  believe  there  is  not  a  cleaner  animal  liv¬ 
ing,  and  one  that  feeds  on  the  very  cleanest  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  clover.  Compare  it  with  an  ordinary  pig. 
if  you  please.  Please  remember  that  our  nearby 
farmers  sell  all  of  their  own  produce  and  our  shoe¬ 
makers  and  city  people  generally  buy  all  that  they 
produce.  No  middlemen ;  no  middlemen  needed. 

j.  s.  patterson,  Market  Master. 


Raw  Phosphate  and  Clover 

[We  have  had  several  articles  on  the  so-called  Hop¬ 
kins  system  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  land  in 
the  Central  West.  This  plan  was  worked  out  by  the 
late  Prof.  C.  G.  Hopkins  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
College  to  meet  the  needs  of  grain  and  stock  farmers. 
It  was  based  on  the  theory  that  many  or  most  of  the 
grain  farms  were  deficient  in  phosphorus  and  organic 
matter.  The  first  lack  was  due  to  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  grain  and  live  stock  had  been  produced  on 
the  land  and  shipped  away — thus  removing  large 
amounts  of  phosphorus — while  none  of  that  substance 
had  been  brought  back  as  manure.  In  many  cases  grain 
crops  had  been  produced  year  after  year,  thus  giving 
the  land  no  chance  to  “rest”  or  accumulate  organic 


different  parts  of  the  fields.  Where  the  field  was 
treated  a  prospect  of  IS  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre  is 
the  estimate,  but  where  the  untreated  strips  are, 
the  wheat  looks  so  sick  that  the  seed  would  not  be 
got  back.  This  wheat  was  sown  on  Soy  bean  soil, 
and  the  ground  had  been  limed  the  Spring  before, 
four  tons  to  the  acre. 

We  put  some  corn  on  clover  ground,  about  20 
bushels,  average,  is  the  difference.  The  same  method 
was  also  carried  out  in  this  cornfield  as  the  method 
above.  We  have  a  20-acre  field  of  clover,  the  finest 
ever  grown  in  or  seen  in  this  country.  The  pre¬ 
ceding  crops  were  first  Soy  beans,  then  wheat,  and 
phosphate,  and  in  the  Spring  seeded  to  clover.  This 
ground  also  was  limed,  four  tons.  From  above  state¬ 
ments  the  following  conclusion  was  drawn :  The  rea¬ 
son  for  the  failure  of  Prof.  Hopkins’  theory,  claimed 
by  some  people,  was  and  is  that  they  do  not  go  about 
it  in  a  systematic  and  instructed  manner. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Ill.  wm,  l.  kiefeb. 


A  Trade  in  Stove  Wood 

It  seems  that  prohibitive  transportation  charges  are 
all  that  prevent  the  people  of  New  York  City  from  hav¬ 
ing  available  vast  quantities  of  firewood  barely  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  them.  Will  you  tell  me  if  means  to  re¬ 
move  the  prohibition  have  been  discussed?  I  am  new 
at  this  business  and  do  not  know  what  has  already  been 
demonstrated  or  otherwise  determined ;  but  at  the 
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Here  is  a  battery  of  cultivating  tools  employed  in  a  great  fruit  orchard  at  Sodus,  Wayne  Co..  N.  Y.  This  may  be  called  fruit  growing  on  a  factory  scale.  Twenty  years 
ago  such  work  would  all  have  been  done  by  horse  power  in  many  smaller  orchards.  The  increased  use  of  the  tractor,  with  tools  that  are  fitted  to  it,  is  making  a  wonderful 
difference  in  food  production,  so  that  fewer  human  hands  are  needed  to  produce  the  world’s  food.  And  this  promises  to  go  on  to  still  further  economy  of  labor. 


most  despised  animal  on  earth,  but  their  meat  is 
delicious,  but  how  are  you  going  to  convince  a  per¬ 
son  of  that  fact,  one  who  has  never  eaten  any  of 
their  meat?  Just  so  with  the  coon  and  many  other 
animals  and  fowls,  which  some  like  and  others  do 
not. 

Now,  I  am  writing  from  a  market  master’s  stand¬ 
point  ;  one  who  tries  to  see  that  other  people  have 
on  a  market  just  what  they  want,  and  that  does  not 
mean  that  everybody  wants  woodchuck,  for  they  do 
not,  but  there  are  some  who  do.  When  we  opened 
a  public  market  in  these  shoe  towns,  Johnson  City 
and  Endicott,  we  made  up  our  minds  good  and 
strong  that  we  would  succeed,  and  that  is  just  what 
we  have  done  for  over  seven  years.  One  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  ideas  was,  that  a  public  market  should  supply 
everything  that  everybody  wanted,  so  far  as  possible, 
and  almost  the  first  day  a  splendidly  dressed  lady 
with  an  elegant  car  drove  to  our  market  and  came 
to  the  market  master  and  asked :  “Have  you  any 
■dressed  woodchucks?”  to  which  we  replied  that  we 
did  not  think  we  had,  for  we  did  not  know  up  to 
that  time  that  people  ate  them.  However,  the  next 
day  we  told  a  farmer  about  the  inquiry,  and  he  said 
he  believed  that  he  would  dress  a  few,  and  bring 
them  to  market,  which  he  did,  and  sold  them  all 
(six). 

Well,  we  made  up  our  minds  that  if  people  wanted 
“chucks”  they  should  have  them,  so  as  we  have  a 
large  blackboard  at  one  end  of  our  mammoth  build¬ 
ings,  giving  the  names  of  all  produce  and  the  prices 
for  that  market  day,  we  added  “woodchucks,  dressed, 
30  cents  per  pound,”  and  they  began  to  come  in. 
Every  time  a  farmer  could  get  his  eye  on  one  on  his 


matter.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
land  was  sour,  so  that  it  would  not  produce  good  crops 
of  clover.  Prof.  Hopkins  reasoned  that  the  land  was 
not  deficient  in  potash.  By  using  large  quantities  of 
limestone  he  planned  to  make  clover  grow  well.  This 
would  supply  the  needed  nitrogen,  and  to  produce  the 
phosphorus  he  advised  the  use  of  ground,  raw  phos¬ 
phate  rock  in  the  manure,  or  spread  and  plowed  under 
with  the  clover.  This,  he  claimed,  would  improve  and 
maintain  the  soil  and  enable  the  farmers  to  produce 
wheat,  corn  and  live  stock  without  need  of  purchasing 
mixed  or  manufactured  fertilizers.  It  was  to  be  a  case 
of  making  the  soil  provide  its  own  needed  nitrogen,  and 
manufacture  its  own  available  phosphate.  The  full  ex¬ 
periments  with  this  system  were  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  Prof.  Hopkins,  but  a  number  of  farmers  have 
continued  the  practice  on  their  own  farms.  We  have 
been  interested  to  learn  whether  the  plan  has  given 
satisfaction.  Could  it  be  used  to  advantage  in  some  of 
our  Eastern  farms?] 

HE  rock  phosphate  proposition  advocated  by 
Prof.  Hopkins  is  a  success  in  Southern  Illinois, 
when  handled  the  exact  way  prescribed.  But  some 
are  failing  in  the  use  of  rock  phosphate.  The  rea¬ 
sons  are  numerous.  The  ground  is  too  sour  to  grow 
legumes.  There  is  no  humus  in  the  soil,  and  it  is 
sometimes  not  put  on  right. 

Southern  Illinois  needs  the  following  treatment: 
First,  lime  in  tonnage  according  to  acidity;  then  a 
legume  should  be  grown ;  then  the  phosphate  turned 
under  with  the  green  legume  crop.  Then  any  crop  ro¬ 
tation  will  work,  after  the  phosphate  has  had  some 
t>me  to  work  with  a  leguminous  plant  and  sweet  soil. 
There  are  many,  many  acres  in  Southern  Illinois, 
and  also  on  two  experiment  fields  where  this  method 
has  proved  a  success.  The  experiment  fields  are  at 
West  Salem  and  Ewing.  We  have  at  present  on  our 
farm  wheat  treated  with  rock  phosphate.  We  pur¬ 
posely  left  out  the  phosphate  in  some  small  strips  in 


present  writing  it  seems  to  me  that  those  people  want 
it,  we  have  it  to  sell,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
we  should  not  deal  together,  in  firewood,  if  we  want 
to.  A  conference  between  the  city  firewood  dealers,  rail¬ 
road  officers  and  farmers  ought  to  result  in  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  it.  I  should  think.  Perhaps  motor  trucks 
could  be  used  to  solve  the  problem.  We  have  hundreds 
of  acres  of  forest  around  here  which  have  been  afire. 
The  trees  are  not  killed,  but  are  damaged  so  that  they 
will  never  make  lumber..  We  would  be  glad  to  cut  that 
wood  and  load  it  on  cars  cheap.  make  a.  foote. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HIS  is  a  good  subject  to  take  up.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our  people  who  have 
handled  stove  wood  in  any  quantities.  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  great  cities  like  New  York  are  not 
very  satisfactory  as  a  market  for  firewood.  During 
the  war,  when  a  fuel  famine  was  threatened,  we 
tried  to  encourage  an  extra  sale  of  this  wood,  but 
there  was  little  actual  demand.  Most  of  the  heat¬ 
ing  plants  in  this  city  are  arranged  for  the  use  of 
oil  or  coal,  and  except  for  a  limited  demand  for  fire¬ 
place  wood,  it  would  be  difficult  to  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  fuel.  We  think  the  better  market  for 
it  would  be  in  the  smaller  cities  and  large  towns 
away  from  the  big  cities.  Many  people  who  live 
in  these  smaller  places  still  have  wood  stoves,  and 
there  is  usually  considerable  demand  for  fireplace 
wood.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  in  the  city, 
firewood  cannot  compete  with  coal  as  a  fuel.  It  is 
too  bulky,  burns  up  rapidly  and  is  difficult  to  handle 
and  store.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  wood  kindling, 
but  as  a  regular  fuel  firewood  stands  at  a  disadvant¬ 
age  in  the  big  towns.  Few  of  our  country  readers 
realize  how  many  of  the  fiats  and  small  apartments 
are  heated  by  oil,  gas  or  electricity,  all  delivered  as 
needed  from  some  central  station.  We  should  think 
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cities  of  the  size  of  Paterson,  Port  Jervis,  Middle- 
town,  Newburgh  and  similar  places  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory  as  a  market  for  firewood.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  develop  any  enterprise  for  the  sale 
of  this  fuel,  for  we  believe  that  an  organization 
could  be  made  very  effective  in  carrying  out  this 
work. 


A  Thousand  Dollar  Wheelbarrow 

IN  gathering  bulky  vegetables,  such  as  corn  or  to¬ 
matoes,  it  is  not  the  act  of  picking  the  tomato 
or  ear  of  corn  that  takes  the  time  and  strength,  but 


How  the  High  Wheel  Lifts  the  Load  Fig.  377 


getting  it  from  the  plant  to  the  packing  table.  If 
an  endless  belt  ran  between  each  row,  and  all  the 
gardener  had  to  do  was  to  transfer  the  tomato  or 
ear  of  corn  to  the  belt,  a  large  part  of  the  labor  of 
gathering  the  crop  would  be  saved.  Hence  any  de¬ 
vice  that  lessens  the  labor  or  field  transportation  is 
worthy  of  consideration. 

The  wheelbarrow  here  shown  is  constructed  of 
1x3  lumber  and  an  old  motorcycle  wheel,  and  its 
weight  is  20  or  more  pounds  less  than  an  ordinary 
barrow.  This  means  that  every  trip  will  carry  20  or 
more  pounds  of  vegetables  without  extra  work,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  day  a  larger  pile  is  on  hand. 

If  each  row  had  a  concrete  track  the  size  of  the 
wheel  would  make  little  difference.  But  instead, 
there  are  stones,  clods,  and  all  sorts  of  inequalities 
of  surface,  and  over  each  one  the  load  must  be  lifted. 
This  is  done  by  the  wheel  acting  as  a  lever,  and  the 
diagram  shows  how  the  high  wheel,  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  long  lever,  does  the  work.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  an  extra  20  lbs.  can  be  carried  with  the  high 
wheel  with  no  more  effort  than  the  low  wheel  would 
require  fora  load  without  the  extra  20  lbs. 

For  gathering  sweet  corn,  a  light  crate  is  placed 
on  the  wheelbarrow,  and  anyone  who  has  carried 
corn  out  of  a  field  in  a  sack  will  rise  up  and  call  that 
day  blessed  wherein  he  built  a  motorcycle  wheel 
wheelbarrow.  p.  b.  crosby. 

California. 


Poison  Ivy — A  Perennial  Nuisance 

THE  plant  commonly  called  poison  ivy  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  weed,  but  many  people  are  uncertain  of 
its  identify  until  the  familiar  burning,  itching  and 
smarting  reminds  one  of  its  contact.  Fig.  378,  re¬ 
produced  from  New  Jersey  Agriculture  for  June  (is¬ 
sued  by  the  New  Jersey  State  University)  shows  the 
typical  form  of  the  plant,  and  its  inconspicuous 
flowers.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  compound  leaf  is 
divided  into  three  leaflets;  this  distinguishes  it 
from  woodbine  or  Virginia  creeper,  which  has  a 
compound  leaf  of  five  leaflets.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  also,  that  poison  ivy  is  not  always  a  vine; 
sometimes  it  grows  as  an  erect  shrub,  sometimes  a 
climbing  vine,  and  sometimes  as  a  trailing  plant  up¬ 
on  the  ground.  Its  fringe  of  aerial  rootlets,  with 
which  it  clings  like  English  ivy.  is  not  always  present. 

Destruction  of  this  plant  is  troublesome,  because 
few  people  are  immune  to  the  poison.  The  roots 
seem  to  be  especially  virulent,  and  grubbing  out, 
while  sure,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  severe  poisoning. 
Frequent  cutting  of  the  tops  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  will  starve  the  roots,  and  if  followed  up  per¬ 
sistently  will  in  time  extirpate  the  plant.  Chemical 
treatment  is  also  effective.  The  following  direc¬ 
tions  are  given  in  New  Jersey  Agriculture: 

Spraying  with  chemicals  lias  the  advantage  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  operator  to  attack  without  getting  close  to  the 
plant.  Chemicals  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  mist  or  spray  to  kill  the  foliage  or  concentrated 
solutions  may  be  applied  to  the  infested  soil,  thus  aim¬ 
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ing  the  blow  directly  at  the  underground  parts.  The 
latter  method  may  be  more  practicable  for  very  small 
areas.  For  larger  areas,  where  cultivation  is  impracti¬ 
cable,  foliage  treatment  should  be  adopted  as  a  means 
of  eradication. 

For  foliage  treatment,  chemical  sprays  to  be  most  ef¬ 
fective  should  be  applied  on  dry  clear  days.  Applica¬ 
tions  should  be  made  with  pressure  sprayers  and  noz¬ 
zles  which  will  give  a  fine  misty  spray,  otherwise  the 
solutions  will  roll  off  in  large  drops  and  become  non- 
effective.  Consequently,  the  ordinary  watering  can  is 
not  the  desirable  implement  for  applying  the  spray  so¬ 
lutions.  On  small  areas,  knapsack  sprayers  are  well 
adapted  for  the  work. 

The  most  effective  chemicals  for  foliage  destruction 
are  iron  sulphate  used  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  lbs.  to  one 
gallon  of  water,  or  arsenate  of  soda  used  at  the  rate  of 
2  lbs.  to  50  gallons  of  water.  Arsenate  of  soda  is  a 
dangerous  poison  and  should  be  used  with  great  care. 
The  operator  should  work  so  that  none  of  the  spray 
will  be  thrown  toward  him  by  the  wind;  for  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  none  of  the  material  be  allowed  to  get 
into  the  nasal  passages.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  treatment  must  be  made  as  often  as  the  ivy  shows 
signs  of  recovery  by  the  production  of  new '  foliage. 
Eventually,  with  applications  at  the  proper  time,  the 
reserve  food  in  the  roots  will  be  exhausted  and  the  de¬ 
sired  death  of  the  plant  will  be  accomplished.  For  chem¬ 
ical  applications  to  be  made  on  the  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  at  the  roots  and  root  stock  one  can  use  salt 
brine,  3  lbs.  of  salt  to  one  gallon  of  water;  sodium 
arsenate,  2  lbs.  to  10  gallons  of  water ;  or  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  soda.  Each  of  these  is  most  effective 
if  used  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  hot.  Heavy  appli¬ 
cations  can  be  made  with  an  ordinary  sprinkling  can. 
All  the  vegetation  on  the  treated  areas  will  be  killed 
and  the  chemicals  will  have  to  be  leached  out  more  or 
Jess  by  several  rains  before  other  vegetation  will  creep 
in.  The  root  treatment,  like  the  foliage  treatment,  has 
an  advantage  over  the  cultivation  method  in  that  it  of¬ 
fers  less  danger  of  poisoning  by  the  ivy. 

When  cutting  or  grubbing  out  poison  ivy,  great 
care  should  be  exercised  if  it  is  burned  in  a  bonfire, 
as  the  smoke  or  fumes  will  affect  the  eyes  terribly. 
Scraps  of  the  vine  on  stovewood  will  cause  serious 
inflammation  of  the  eyes.  A  wise  precaution,  when 
working  among  the  plants,  is  to  rub  bands,  face,  and 


A  Good  Portrait  of  Poison  Ivy  Fig.  378 

other  exposed  flesh  with  “Vaseline”  or  olive  oil.  A 
susceptible  person  may  be  poisoned  by  contact  with 
shoes  or  other  clothing  that  lias  brushed  against  the 
vine,  as  the  poison  is  very  volatile. 

Remedies  are  very  numerous,  and  vary  in  their 
efficacy  with  different  persons.  A  thick  lather  of 
laundry  soap,  allowed  to  dry  on,  often  gives  immedi¬ 
ate  relief,  and  is  usually  at  hand.  A  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  the  common  “hypo”  of 
the  photographer,  applied  freely,  generally  cures  at 
once.  The  common  disinfectant  “C.-N.”  put  on  full 
strength,  is  reported  to  cause  momentary  smarting, 
but  to  kill  the  poison.  The  following  are  all  stand¬ 
ard  remedies :  Solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  tincture  of 
grindelia,  tincture  of  witch  hazel  or  olive  oil.  The 
witch  hazel  seems  more  effective  if  heated.  The 
latest  treatment  we  have  heard  of  is  an  application 
of  iodine,  applied  with  a  swab  of  absorbent  cotton. 
This  causes  some  exudation  which  may  be  absorbed 
by  dusting  with  boracic  acid.  Severe  cases  of  poison¬ 
ing,  accompanied  by  general  malaise  and  symptoms 
of  internal  disorder,  should  be  treated  promptly  by  a 
competent  physician. 


How  to  Make  a  “Weed  Killer” 

E  are  fairly  overrun  with  questions  about 
making  a  weed-killer.  That  means  some 
substance  that  can  be  sprinkled  on  the  ground,  and 
will  kill  out  quack  grass  and  ordinary  weeds.  Most 


of  these  demands  come  from  people  who  want  some 
effective  plan  for  killing  grass  and  weeds  in  a  drive¬ 
way  or  gravel  walk.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  labor 
to  hoe  out  these  weeds  in  the  ordinary  way,  drives 
people  to  hunt  for  other  methods.  Of  course,  there 
are  few  effective  chemicals  which  will  kill  the  weeds 
and  not  harm  the  useful  plants.  The  exception  to 
this  would  be  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  killing 
mustard  in  the  oat  field  or  the  use  of  salt  in  the 
asparagus  patch,  but  in  order  to  kill  the  weeds  on 
pathway  or  driveway,  some  more  powerful  chemical 
is  necessary.  A  heavy  dose  of  salt  will  sometimes 
prove  effective  for  a  time.  The  salt  will  kill  the 
leaf  but  does  not  permanently  kill  the  root  of  the 
weed.  In  order  to  he  effective  some  strong  poison 
is  necessary  and  of  course,  that  must  he  used  with 
great  care  wherever  chickens  or  small  animals  have 
access  to  the  place.  The  following  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  weed  killers  is  given  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  probably  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  most  of  the  prepared  mixtures. 

A  solution  that  has  been  used  to  good  advantage  in 
killing  weeds  in  walks,  as  well  as  poison  ivy  and  even 
objectionable  trees,  can  be  made  from  the  following  ma¬ 
terials  :  1  lb.  of  arsenic,  1  lb.  of  washing  soda,  %  lb.  of 
whiting,  and  four  gallons  of  water. 

The  soda  is  dissolved  in  water  which  must  be  hot. 
Water  is  then  added  to  the  arsenic  until  a  smooth  paste 
results.  This  paste  is  added  to  the  hot  soda  solution 
and  the  entire  mixture  boiled  for  a  half  hour  or  more 
until  the  arsenic  is  all  dissolved.  Stirring  from  time  to 
time  will  speed  the  boiling  process. 

Caution  :  Do  not  stand  where  the  fumes  may  be  in- 
baled. 

When  the  arsenic  has  been  completely  dissolved, 
enough  water  should  be  added  to  make  four  gallons. 
The  whiting,  which  is  useful  only  as  a  marker,  is  the; 
last  ingredient  to  be  put  in. 

It  must  be  repeated,  however,  that  it  is  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  use  this  material  where  animals  run 
about.  (7ne  of  the  large  railroad  companies  not 
long  ago  used  a  weed  killer  much  like  the  one  here 
given  to  destroy  the  growth  along  its  lines.  Cattle 
broke  out  of  the  adjoining  pastures,  ate  some  of  the 
sprayed  plants  and  died,  and  our  understanding  is 
that  the  railroad  company  was  made  liable  for  the 
damage.  There  is  a  peculiar  thing  about  most  stock 
in  connection  with  these  poisons.  The  animals  seem 
to  have  an  abnormal  craving  for  the  poisonous 
principles.  Many  farmers  know  how  cattle  will 
often  go  out  of  their  way  or  break  into  places  where 
they  can  lick  paint  or  eat  nitrate  of  soda  or  other 
harmful  substances.  Now  and  then  we  have  re¬ 
ports  of  damage  done  to  live  stock  in  sprayed  or¬ 
chards.  The  ordinary  careful  spraying,  rarely  gives 
any  trouble.  The  danger  comes  from  blowing  off  the 
dregs  of  the  tank  into  a  pool,  or  letting  the  nozzle 
run,  or  leaving  the  flowing  nozzle  on  the  ground 
without  shutting  off  the  spray.  Cattle  will  often 
seek  these  places  and  lick  up  the  accumulation  of 
poison  and  thus  hurt  themselves.  Much  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  poisoned  baits  used  to  kill  cut¬ 
worms  or  grasshoppers,  they  must  all  he  used  with 
great  care,  or  otherwise  there  will  surely  be  trouble. 


Destroying  Tent-caterpillars 

N  a  recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-A.  someone  asked 
how  to  destroy  tent-caterpillars.  I  should  like  to 
tell  our  experience  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 


At  Work  in  the  Raspberry  Field  Fig  379 

trees  in  our  locality  were  loaded  with  the  pests. 
We  tried  using  a  torch  to  burn  out  the  nests,  just  as 
your  correspondent  described ;  hut  we  had  better 
success  using  an  oily  swab  (kerosene  oil)  on  the  end 
of  a  pole,  without  lighting  the  oil.  This  wiped  out 
the  nests  and  contents  better,  we  thought,  and  did 
less  harm  to  the  trees  besides.  v.  m.  b. 

Walton  N.  Y. 
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Field  Stones  for  House  Foundation 

Can  I  use  the  common  field  stones,  picked  up  when 
land  is  cleared,  for  making  foundation  walls  for  a  barn, 
with  cellar  beneath  it?  If  so,  how?  f.  a.  s. 

A.  S.  can  profitably  use  the  stones  he  describes 
•  in  the  kind  of  wall  he  wishes  to  build.  Get 
the  bulletins  issued  by  the  various  cement  companies 
and  study  them.  Since  he  doesn't  state  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  wall  required,  nor  the  kind  of  building  to 
stand  upon  it,  it  cannot  be  told  whether  or  not  he 
will  need  one  ton  of  cement  or  more  than  one  ton. 
If  the  building  is  to  be  a  barn  or  two-story  house,  a 
wall  1  ft.  thick  of  cyclopean  masonry  should  endure 
the  stress  of  such  a  structure.  If  the  soil  is  firm 
enough  to  afford  a  straight  up  and  down  face,  be¬ 
fore  the  wall  is  started,  then  the  soil  itself  will  be 
one  form  to  the  top  of  the  ground,  when  two  wooden 
forms  must  be  built.  A  wall  but  6Y2  ft.  high  would 
not  need  to  be  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top, 
but  it  could  be  so  built.  For  instance,  if  the  soil  is 
firm  enough  to  permit  digging  under  at  the  bottom, 
thus  making  a  slanting  wall  of  soil,  one  line  of  the 
larger  stones  could  be  placed  all  the  way  around  the 
cellar  before  the  wooden  form  was  put  in  position, 
letting  these  large  stones  stand  back  about  1  in.  from 
the  inner  line  of  the  wooden  form. 

Stones  could  be  placed  in  the  form  right  on  the 
ground,  the  concrete  poured  upon  them  and  care¬ 
fully  spaded,  or  rammed  with  a  paddle  made  from  a 
%-in.  board  3  or  4  in.  wide  and  about  3  ft.  long. 
Continue  pouring  in  concrete  until  a  foot  deep.  Then 
work  in  the  6-in.  stones  and  larger  stones.  The 
stones  must  always  be  surrounded  with  concrete. 
The  stones  must  not  I’est  against  or  touch  the  wood¬ 
en  form,  for  if  they  do  an  open  spot  will  appear  in 
the  wall  when  the  forms  are  taken  down.  If  the 
stones  are  kept  separated,  a  great  quantity  of  them 
can  be  worked  up  in  this  way,  and  so  reduce  the 
cement  cost.  But  let  me  quote  a  foreman  of  con¬ 
struction  :  “Don’t  be  over-economical  of  cement ;  for 
if  is  better  to  use  many  bags  of  cement  more  than 
usual  specifications  call  for  than  to  use  a  few  bags 
too  little;  for  in  the  first  case  you  have  a  strong 
piece  of  work,  while  in  the  second  case  you  may 
have  a  piece  of  work  that  will  have  to  be  torn  out 
and  rebuilt,  or  have  to  be  patched  up,  and  that 
means  greater  expense  and  an  unsatisfactory  job.” 
This  friend  is  a  builder  of  large  structures,  as  hos¬ 
pitals  and  mills.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  he  adds 
quite  a  little  more  cement  than  specifications  men¬ 
tion  and  so  gains  quicker  “setting.” 

It  is  important  that  these  stones  accumulated  from' 


This  may  be  called  “the  old  and  the  new”  among  Vine- 
land  poultrymen.  A.  P.  Arnold  is  known  all  through¬ 
out  South  Jersey  as  the  “grand  old  man  of  Vineland 
poultrydom.”  He  is  85  years  old  and  has  kept  hens  in 
Vineland  since  1868.  The  West  Vineland  Farm  and 
Garden  Club  was’  organized  in  1867  and  has  met  an¬ 
nually  at  Mr.  Arnold’s  home.  The  picture  shows  the 
oldest  and  the  youngest  members  of  that  club — the  baby 
member  being  Miss  Florence  Ritter. 


clearing  up  land  be  clean  of  loam  before  they  are  put 
into  the  wall,  even  if  they  have  to  be  scrubbed. 
Doam  on  the  stones  will  prevent  a  good  “bond”  and 
so  make  a  poor  job.  g.  wabben  davis. 

Connecticut. 


Tax  Exemption  for  New  Dwelling  Houses 

I  saw  an  article  concerning  the  passage  of  the  Dunn- 
igan  bill  extending  the  date  of  exemption  of  new  dwell¬ 
ings  from  local  taxation.  Will  you  tell  me  if  my  prop¬ 
erty  will  come  under  the  scope  of  this  bill?  I  built  a 
house  and  garage  in  the  Fall  of  1923.  It  was  com¬ 
pleted  so  we  moved  in  the  first  day  of  November.  We 
are  located  inside  the  village  limits.  Will  you  state 
which  taxes  are  meant  by  the  term  “local  taxation?” 
Also  state  if  there  is  any  special  form  in  which  to 
make  application  for  exemption.  s.  L.  b. 

Portville,  N.  Y. 

Y  an  act  which  became  a  law  April  1,  1924,  the 
tax  law  is  amended  as  follows : 

The  legislative  body  of  a  county,  or  the  legislative 
body  of  a  city,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  esti¬ 
mate  and  apportionment,  if  there  be  one  in  such  city, 
or  the  governing  board  of  town,  village  or  school  dis¬ 
trict,  may  determine  that  until  Jan.  1,  1932,  new 
buildings  therein,  planned  for  dwelling  purposes  ex¬ 
clusively,  except  hotels,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxa¬ 
tion  for  local  purposes  other  than  for  assessments 
for  local  improvements  during  construction,  and  so 
long  as  used  or  intended  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
dwelling  purposes,  or  if  a  building  of  four  stories  or 
more  in  height,  used  exclusively  for  dwelling  pur¬ 
poses  above  the  ground  floor,  provided  construction 
was  completed  since  April  1,  1920,  or,  if  not  so  com- 


Here  is  another  of  those  grand  old  elm  trees.  This  one 
is  at  Rushford,  N.  Y.  A  man  born  in  1817  saw  this 
tree  first  when  it  was  about  10  years  old.  It  was  then 
used  as  a  hitching  post.  A  few  years  ago  careful 
measurement  showed  it  to  be  117  to  120  ft.  tall  and  16 
ft.  around  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground. 

pleted,  that  construction  be  commenced  before  April 
1,  1925,,  and  completion  for  occupancy  be  effected 
within  two  years  after  such  commencement,  or  if  in 
course  of  construction  on  Sept.  27,  1920,  within  two 
years  thereafter,  or  if  a  building  three  stories  in 
height,  used  exclusively  for  dwelling  purposes  above 
the  ground  floor,  provided  construction  was  com¬ 
menced  since  April  1,  1923,  and  before  April  1,  1924. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  preclude  such  legislative  bodies  from  granting 
exemptions  which  do  not  exceed  the  exemption  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  section.  Any  such  limited  exemp¬ 
tion  heretofore  granted  by  any  such  legislative  body, 
intending,  or  purporting  to  act  under  the  authority 
conferred  by  this  section  is  hereby  legalized,  validat¬ 
ed  and  confirmed.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
construction  shall  be  deemed  commenced  when  the 
plans  have  been  filed  with  the  proper  authority  and 
excavation  actually  and  in  good  faith  begun.  The 
owner  or  architect  may  file  with  the  authority  with 
whom  the  plans  are  filed,  a  statement  in  writing 
setting  forth  the  date  of  filing  plans  and  the  date 
when  excavation  was  actually  commenced ;  and  said 
authority  shall  forthwith  cause  said  facts  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated.  If  said  statement  on  such  investigation 
is  found  to  be  true,  said  authority  shall  thereupon 
issue  to  such  owner  or  architect  a  certificate  setting 
forth  the  date  when  the  plans  were  filed  with  him, 
and  the  date  when  excavation  was  actually  com¬ 
menced,  which  certificate  shall  be  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  date  when  construction  was  commenced, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  benefits  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  N.  T. 


Finds  Fault  With  Dog  Law 

We  farmers  are  restricted  by  a  dog  law ;  we  pay  tax 
on  a  dog,  but  he  must  be  shut  in  from  sundown  to  sun¬ 
rise,  as  I  understand  the  law.  A  fai’mer  wants  a 
watch  dog  at  large  at  night  to  guard  the  place  against 
thieves  who  can  run  a  car  20  to  50  miles,  raid  a  chicken- 
house  and  home  in  three  hours,  say  11  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m., 
while  the  farmer  is  in  bed  and  dog  shut  in.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  a  farmer  should  be  tied  up  without 
protection  from  plunderers  who  are  50  miles  away  in 
the  morning.  A  farmer  is  poor,  no  car  to  follow  his 


goods,  no  means  to  go  to  law.  If  his  dog  was  out  to 
give  the  alarm  he  might  stop  the  plunder  with  a  shot¬ 
gun.  Will  you  give  the  dog  law  in  the  columns  of  Tin? 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  also  work  the  next  Legislature  to  have 
some  relief  or  modification  of  this  law.  so  we  may  have 
some  protection?  A  farmer  is  liable  for  his  dog  at  night 
or  all  time.  ,j  u.  l 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  New  York  dog  law  has  not  been  materially 
changed  this  year.  In  fact,  it  is  the  same  as  it 
has  been  for  several  years.  In  most  respects  it 
seems  to  have  worked  well.  Under  Sections  116  and 
117  the  law  states  that  when  there  is  serious  damage 
from  dogs,  enough  to  exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  fees 
collected  during  the  year  for  licenses,  or  whenever 
the  police  department  of' any  city  shall  make  a  re¬ 
quest  in  writing,  the  Farms  and  Markets  Commis¬ 
sioner  may  order  that  all  dogs  in  any  certain  town, 
city,  ward  or  county,  shall  be  securely  confined  be¬ 
tween  sunset  and  one  hour  after  sunrise,  for  a  period 
of  time  not  exceeding  one  year.  It  seems  that  about 
three  years  ago  the  loss  of  sheep,  killed  by  dogs  in 
Tioga  County,  was  more  than  the  amount  of  fees 
collected.  That  gave  the  sheep  industry  a  bad  set¬ 
back,  and  under  the  law  the  Commissioner  ■rt’as 
obliged  to  declare  a  quarantine  on  all  dogs.  They 
had  to  be  confined  from  sundown  until  one  hour 
after  sunrise.  The  effect  of  this  was  so  good  that 
the  County  Supervisors  asked  that  the  quarantine 
be  continued,  and  it  has  been.  That  is  the  substance 
of  the  laws  which  compel  such  dogs  to  be  housed. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  build  a  small  house  for  the 
dog  and  make  it  warm  and  comfortable,  and  confine 
him  at  night  with  a  small  chain  or  strap.  In  this 
condition  the  dog  will  give  just  about  the  same  pro¬ 
tection  as  if  he  were  at  liberty.  That  is,  about  all  he 
can  do  in  any  case,  would  be  to  bark  and  give  warn¬ 
ing.  If  he  was  on  the  job  he  wrould  awaken  the 
family. 

Under  Section  117  of  this  law  it  is  stated  that  if 
a  dog  shall  make  an  attack  upon  a  person  while 
peaceably  traveling  and  conducting  himself  in  a  law¬ 
ful  manner,  or  shall  attack  a  horse  or  team,  or  any 
domestic  animal,  any  person  may  kill  such  a  dog  so 
attacking,  or  while  such  dog  is  being  pursued  there¬ 
after.  Or  complaint  can  be  made  to  police  justice 
or  judge,  or  justice  of  the  peace ;  such  officer  is  to 
make  an  investigation  and  if  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
the  complaint  and  that  the  dog  is  dangerous,  the 
owner  or  any  peace  officer  shall  be  ordered  to  either 
kill  the  dog  immediately  or  confine  such  dog  during 


There  are  still  a  few  of  these  fine  old-time  folks  left  in 
New  York  State — father,  mother  and  the  family  cow. 


a  specified  time.  An  owner  who  fails  so  to  confine  or 
kill  such  a  dog  as  so  ordered,  within  48  hours,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $25  and  a  further  penalty 
of  $2  for  every  24  hours  thereafter  until  the  dog  is 
killed  or  confined. 
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Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  by  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


Tobacco  and  Tomato  Worm 

I  have  ibefore  me  a  scientific  article 
picturing  a  tomato  worm,  and  referring 
to  it  as  “Our  old  friend  the  tomato  or  to¬ 
bacco  worm.”  This  is  contrary  to  my 
teaching.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  tobacco 
worm  was  larger  than  the  tomato  worm, 
fully  as  green,  covered  with  a  sort  of 
coarse  hair  or  bristle-like  spines,  and  I 
don’t  think  it  had  a  horn.  Xet  me  know 
if  the  tomato  worm  is  or  ie  not  the  same 
as  the  tobacco  worm.  J.  P. 

Cold  Spring  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

There  are  two  large  green  “worms” 
from  three  to  four  inches  long,  each  with 
#  slender  fleshy  appendage  on  the  end  of 
4the  body  which  sticks  out  at  an  angle  of 
about  40  degrees,  and  resembles  a  small 


destroying  lice  on  the  celery  would  be 
nicotine  sulphate,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  with  a  piece  of  soap  about 
as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg  dissolved  and  add¬ 
ed  to  the  solution.  Nicotine  sulphate  ie 
a  tobacco  concoction  containing  40  per 
cent  nicotine  and,  of  course,  is  poisonous 
to  human  beings.  Celery  sprayed  with 
this  material  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
before  it  is  eaten.  The  solution  may  be 
sprayed  on  to  the  celery  by  one  of  the 
small  hand  sprayers  holding  a  quart, 
which  can  be  purchased  at  most  hardware 
stores. 

If  one  does  not  want  to  use  nicotine 
sulphate  '  for  spraying  the  plants,  or- 


Thc  Tomato  or  Tobacco  Worm 


horn.  These  caterpillars  are  known  as 
“hornworms”  because  of  this  appendage, 
and  both  of  them  feed  on  tomatoes,  po¬ 
tatoes,  eggplants,  tobacco  and  some  other 
closely  related  plants.  One  of  these 
“hornworms”  is  more  common  and  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  Northern  States,  and  one  of 
them  is  more  common  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  Northern  hornworm  is  a 
darker  green,  and  bears  along  each  side  of 
the  body  eight  whitish  V-shaped  marks, 
while  the  Southern  one  bears  on  each  side 
of  the  body  seven  oblique  whitish  lines. 
The  Northern  hornworm  is  the  more  com¬ 
mon  species  in  New  York  State,  but  both 
species  occur  here,  and  both  have  the 
horn,  and  both  are  green,  and  resemble 
each  other  closely,  but  differ  as  we  have 
indicated  in  the  shape  of  the  white  mark¬ 
ings  on  the  body.  glenn  w.  herrick. 

Insect  Pests  on  Apple  Trees 

I  planted  some  young  apple  and  peach 
trees  this  Spring.  I  notice  a  small  green 
caterpillar  about  %  to  %  in.  long  which 
curls  the  leaf  up.  When  I  open  leaf 
there  is  a  cotton-like  substance  on  the 
leaf.  There  is  also  >a  black  worm  or  cat¬ 
erpillar  that  ’has  legs  both  front  and 
back  ;  when  you  touch  the  leaf  it  humps 
itself  up  in  the  middle.  This  is  an  apple 
tree.  I  notice  the  leaf  buds  dry  on  ends 
before  opening.  I  notice  the  leaf  of  apple 
has  'a  rusty  or  black  color.  Is  this  from 
the  caterpillar?  Peach  leaves  are  eaten 
full  of  holes  also;  cannot  find  anything 
on  peach  but  ants.  On  one  peach  tree  out 
of  60  I  found  green  caterpillar,  but  could 
not  find  any  lice.  What  are  these  pests, 
and  what  is  the  proper  spray  or  dust? 

York  town  Heights,  N.  Y.  R.  n. 

There  are  over  400  different  kinds  oi* 
species  of  insects  that  are  found  feeding 
on  apple  trees.  Some  of  them  feed  only 
temporarily  on  the  tree  or  fruit,  while 
others  feed  habitually  and  permanently 
on  this  plant.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore, 
that  one  can  only  guess  at  the  particular 
caterpillars  mentioned  by  R.  D.  The  re¬ 
cently  introduced  apple  and  thorn  slcele- 
tonizer  is  now  particularly  abundant  and 
injurious  in  the  lower  Hudson  River  Val¬ 
ley  and  in  Connecticut,  and  it  may  well 
be  this  insect  which  is  causing  the  trouble. 
The  caterpillars  can  be  killed  by  thor¬ 
ough  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead.  2Va 
lbs.  of  the  dry  powder  to  100  gallons  of 
water.  If  one  desires  to  use  it  in  smaller 
quantities,  one  ounce  to  one  gallon  of 
water  will  be  about  right.  It  is  some¬ 
what  late  to  spray  for  this  insect,  but  it 
can  probably  be  checked  if  the  cater¬ 
pillars  are  still  eating. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 

Lice  on  Stored  Celery 

What  will  keep  little  green  lice  off  cel¬ 
ery  after  it  is  in  the  cellar  in  Winter? 
The  celery  looks  perfect  when  we  put  in 
a  tub  with  earth  on  the  roots,  and  water 
it  regularly.  Before  the  Winter  is  half 
gone  it  is  so  full  of  little  green  lice.  We 
have  a  heater  in  the  cellar,  but  we  have 
the  outside  door  open  through  the  day, 
and  a  window  open  all  the  time. 

Germantown,  N.  Y.  MRS.  F.  J.  C. 

The  most  satisfactory  material  for 


dinary  laundry  soap  at.  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to 
four  or  five  gallons  of  water  will  kill  the 
lice  and  probably  control  them. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Night-walkers 

■Our  lawn  is  highly  infested  by  these 
night-walkers.  We  have  been  told  that 
picking  them  off  was  the  only  way  of 
gfetting  rid  of  the  worms.  Is  there  any 
other  way?  A.  G. 

Liberty,  N.  Y. 

The  so-called  “night-walkers”  are,  of 
course,  common  earthworms  or  angle- 
worms  that  come  out  of  their  burrows  at 
night  when  it  is  cool  and  moist.  Earth¬ 
worms  are  not,  as  a  rule,  particularly  in¬ 
jurious  except,  at  times,  on  lawns,  where 
they  injure  the  grass  and  bring  up  little 
mounds  of  dirt  and  debris  which  they  pile 
on  the  lawn  at  the  mouths  of  their  bur¬ 
rows. 

The  only  suggestion  the  writer  has  to 
offer  for  the  control  of  these  worms  is  to 
dissolve  an  ounce  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
in  30  gallons  of  water  and  to  spray  the 
lawn  or  ground  where  the  worms  are  with 
this  solution.  One  must  remember  that 
the  bichloride  of  mercury  is  very  poison¬ 
ous,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  label 
it  plainly  and  to  keep  the  solution  where 
animals  and  children  cannot  get  it. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Apple  Maggot 

I  have  seen  repeated  queries  about  the 
apple  maggot  for  the  last  few  weeks. 
The  reply  is,  “Spray  with  arsenate  of  lead 
about.  July  1.”  That  is  all  right,  but  if 
trees  are  badly  infested  they  will  need 
several  extra  sprayings.  In  June  14 
issue  Prof.  Herrick  speaks  of  two  sprays 
about,  two  weeks  apart..  It  "will  be  well 
to  put  on  three  sprays  when  trees  are 
badly  infested.  It  may  take  several  years 
of  thorough  spraying  to  get  the  pest  un¬ 
der  thorough  control.  For  years  we  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  our  Smoke¬ 
house  apples.  They  were  so  badly  in¬ 
fested  each  year  as  to  be  worth  little  if 
any  more  than  cider  prices.  Due  to  the 
thorough  treatment  given  them  by  Dr. 
Bennett  Porter  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Entomology,  we  gained  al¬ 
most  complete  control  of  the  maggot,  so 
that  we  now  dread  it  no  more  than  the 
potato  beetle.  As  your  readers  probably 
know,  we  must  poison  the  fly  as  soon  as 
it  emerges  and  before  it  lays  its  eggs.  As 
H.  C.  C.  says,  it  is  difficult  to  pick  up  all 
the  infested  fruit.  frank  n.  platt. 

Connecticut. 

Thunberg’s  Day  Lily; 
Yellow  Roses 

1.  I  have  a  large  clump  of  very  beauti¬ 
ful  lilies  which  emit  a  smell  like  bush 
honeysuckle,  and  which  bloom  usually 
about  the  latter  part  of  May  or  first  of 
June.  They  are  yellow  in  color.  They 
are  not  the  ordinary  yellow  day  lily,  but 
have  the  form  and  grace  of  the  Easter 
white  lily.  I  do  not  know  their  name,  but 
they  came  from  bulbs.  2.  I  am  going  to 
start  a  yellow  rose  garden  this  Fall  and 
would  like  to  know  the  names  of  the  har¬ 
diest  yellow  roses  which  would  do  well  in 
my  vicinity.  I  presume  the  Fall  would  be 
the  best  time  to  plant  them.  3.  What  is 
the  best  time  of  the  year,  and  what  is  the 


best  way  to  slip  or  perpetuate  Rambler 
roses?  Same  as  to  bush  roses?  h.  f.  g. 

Fanwood,  N.  J. 

1.  The  _  lilies  described  are  probably 
Thunberg’s  day  lily,  botanically  Hemero- 
callis  Thunbergii,  which  is  very  fragrant, 
graceful  in  form,  and  clear  lemon  yellow 
in  color.  They  may  be  transplanted  in 
Spring  or  Fall,  according  to  convenience. 
They  divide  easily,  and  suffer  little  from 
being  moved.  In  rather  moist  soil  they 
soon  form  big  crowded  clumps,  the  roots 
so  matted  in  the  middle  that  bloom  is  les¬ 
sened,  and  it  is  wise  to  lift  and  divide 
about  every  fourth  year.  Small  plants 
will  bloom  the  first  year  from  division. 
This  lily  does  well  in  partial  shade,  and 
is  extremely  hardy. 

2.  The  following  yellow  roses  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  will  be  found  hardy  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  :  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Mme.  Ravary, 
Mrs.  S.  Iv.  Rindge,  Souvenir  de  Claudius 
Pernet,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Constance, 
Lady  Mary  Ward,  Lady  Pirrie,  Sunburst, 
Etoile  de  Lyon.  The  last  named  is  not 
always  hardy,  or  seems  to  find  our  cli¬ 
mate  uncongenial,  but  it  is  extremely 
beautiful.  Among  the  roses  named,  Sou¬ 
venir  de  Claudius  Pernet  is  new,  and  we 
have  not  tested  it  personally,  but  it  is 
recommended  for  the  garden  among  other 
roses  of  its  class.  It  has  extraordinary 
purity  of  color,  and  is  large  and  beautiful 
of  form.  Austrian  Copper  and  Harrison’s 
Yellow  are  single  roses  of  great  beauty, 
which  should  be  treated  as  shrubs,  as  they 
would  be  out  of  place  among  Hybrid  Teas. 
They  are  extremely  hardy.  Fall  planting 
of  dormant  roses  is  desirable. 

3.  It  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  propa¬ 
gate  cuttings  of  the  Rambler  roses.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  have  flowered  select 
some  of  the  firm,  ripe  wood — shoots  that 
have  flowered  are  very  good  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Cut  them  from  6  to  8  in.  long,  trim¬ 
ming  the  foliage  and  cutting  the  lower 
end  at  a  slant  just  below  a  bud.  Set 
these  in  well-drained  light  soil  so  that 
two  buds  project  above  the  ground.  They 
should  be  put  in  a  rather  sheltered  place, 
but  we  have  put  such  cuttings  right 
against  the  fence  where  they  were  expect¬ 
ed  to  grow  and  had  them  do  very  well.  If 
the  season  is  dry,  it  is  an  advantage  to 
invert  a  glass  fruit  jar  over  the  cutting, 
but  if  it  is  damp  it  is  quite  likely  to  cause 
mildew,  and  we  have  had  entire  success 
without  protecting  with  the  fruit  jar.  Give 
these  cuttings  clean  cultivation  and  treat 
them  as  you  would  an  ordinary  plant.  In 
the  Fall  cover  them  with  a  mulch  or  some 
little  protection,  and  you  will  find  by 
next  Spring  that  practically  all  of  them 
have  taken  root.  You  will  also  find  that 
you  can  root  many  of  the  Ramblers  by 
layers.  That  is,  bend  down  a  ripe  shoor 
and  peg  it  to  the  ground  a  few  inches 
from  the  tip,  first  cutting  a  little  slit  or 
heel  in  the  bark  on  the  under  side,  just 
through  the  outer  bark.  Then  put  a  bit 
of  earth  over  the  space  where  the  shoot  is 
pegged  down.  By  next  Spring  you  will 
find  a  good  tuft  of  roots  at  this  place  and 
the  tip  may  then  be  cut  from  the  parent 
plant  with  its  roots  and  set  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  plant.  Most  of  the  bush  roses  may 
be  propagated  in  the  same  way,  but  there 
are  some  sorts  that  do  not  root  easily  un¬ 
der  garden  conditions. 
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Better  Crops  From 
The  Owe  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  Is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

CJl&TZik^  One  Horse 

Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 


Send  for  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage" — 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 


Fine  Orchard  For  Sale 


The  GOLD  MEDAL  ORCHARDS  near  North  Wilkesboro, 
N.  C.  is  for  sale  and  affords  a  practical  man  the  chance 
of  a  fine  investment.  The  orchard  will  yield  6,000 
bushels  of  apples  this  year  and  the  yield  will  increase 
1,000  bushels  tier  year  for  the  next  10  years.  The  orchard 
is  in  the  thermal  belt  so  a  full  crop  annually  is 
practically  assured. 

There  are  approximately  4,000  apple  trees,  600  peach 
trees  and  1,500  grape  vines.  Orchard  located  on  good  road. 

H.  C.  LANDON,  Aoent  for  Owner,  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 
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THE  BESTWAY  MFG.  CO.  Aberdeen.  Maryland 


WEED  KILLER 

For  walks ,  gutters ,  tennis  courts. 

1  gallon  5  gallons  1  drum 

$2.00  $8.00  $50.00 

Dilute  with  water  40-1 

ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc.,  Springfield,  N.  J. 
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Plant  Foods  and  Fertilizers 

SEED  INOCULANTS 

Lime  and  Soil  Testers 
Rat  Virus  to  destroy  rats  and  mice 
Write  for  Valuable  Booklet 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO. 

260  Washington  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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ALL  SIZES 

BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
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Connecticut  Egg-laying  Contest .  973 


Vegetable,  Flower  and  Berry  Plants 

Celery,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Pepper, 
Egg  Plant,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato,  Kale  plants  ;  Holly¬ 
hock,  Baby’s  Breath,  Hardy  Salvia,  Phlox,  Delphinium, 
Marigold,  Chinese  Pink,  Mourning  Bride,  Portulaca, 
and  other  annual  and  perennial  flower  plants  ;  pot- 
grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  fall  planting  ; 
runner  Strawberry  plants,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  for  September 
planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


COW  IPEAS  For  Sale 

Peas,  $3.65  bu.  SIMPSON  BROTHERS.  Milford.  Delaware 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


Fine  Field  Grown 
Cabbage  and  Collard 
Plants  for  late  set¬ 
ting.  Special  prices  for  two  weeks,  500,  $1.00;  1,000, 
$1.75;  mailed  prepaid.  Expressed  $1.00  thousand; 
10,000  $7.50  Cash.  Good  Order  delivery  absolutely 
guaranteed.  J.  P,  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


HORTICULTURE 


Destroying  Tent  Caterpillars .  956 

Sterility  in  Sweet  Cherries . .  957 

Peach  Leaf-curl  . . .  957 

Cultivating  Trees  with  Dynamite .  957 

Evergreens  and  Rich  Soil .  957 

Wild  Flower  Garden .  961 

WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day .  966 
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The  Rural  Patterns  .  967 

Starting  in  Housekeepers . . . 967 

Raisin  Cookies  .  967 

Canned  Sausage  .  968 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Five  Solid  Acres  Early  Glory,  Copenhagen  Market 

and  Danish  Cabbage  Plants.  Ready  from  June  15  to  July 
15.  #1.50  per  1,000.  C.  J.  STAFFOItfl,  Cortland,  New  York 


STRAWBERRY  DRLANTS 

Pot-grown  plants  of  HOWARD  17,  SAMPLE,  SUCCESS  and 
DUNLAP,  $4  per  100;  PROGRESSIVE  EVERBEARING,  $5 

per  100.  Ready  for  August  planting.  Order  early 
as  supply  at  this  price  is  limited. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 


Dlonto  Cnr  Qoln  Celery,  Cauliflower  :  100—  60c  ;  500 — $2  ; 

rianis  rur  odie  1,000— *3.  cabbage:  i<>o—40e;  500— si. 25; 

1,000— $2, postpaid.  Cat.free.  W.  S.  F0R0  g  SON. Hirliy. Delaware 


Blooming  Gladiolus,#!.  No  two  alike.  Dahlias 
Cannas.  Circular.  A.  SHEKMAN,  Chicopee  Falla,  Mass' 


■  D  I  O  Fifteen  of  the  best  varieties  for  $1,  prepaid. 

■  **  IO  W.  H.  TOPPIN  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


The  Demand  for  Woodchuck  Meat .  955 

A  Trade  in  Stove  Wood . 955,  956 

Poison  Ivy;  a  Perennial  Nuisance .  956 

How  to  Make  a  “Weed  Killer’’ .  956 
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Finds  Fault  with  Dog  Law .  957 

Rural  School  Field  Day . . .  962 

Making  a  Box  Kite . . .  962 

The  Great  Line  Fence  Problem .  963 

Rights  of  Landlord  and  Tenant .  963 
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Negro  Migration  from  the  South . . .  972 

What  Ails  the  College  and  Farm  Paper?....  972 
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Responsibility  for  Injury .  974 

Publisher’s  Desk  ....'. .  974 

Who  Should  Have  the  Child . 974 


BINDER  twine 


Get  our  low  price.  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Melrose, Ohio 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  a 
Account  D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Horticultural  Notes 

>  - 


Sterility  in  Sweet  Cherries 

I  have  a  sweet  cherry  tree  that  blos¬ 
somed  well  and  was  apparently  in  good 
condition,  hut  no  fruit  has  set,  and  the 
leaves  are  dropping.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  tree?  I  have 
two  other  sour  cherry  trees  near  this  one 
and  they  are  doing  well  and  have  plenty 
of  fruit.  C.  G.  M. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  failure  of  the  sweet  cherry  tree  in 
question  to  set  fruit  may  or  may  not  be 
due  to  improper  pollination,  yet  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  trouble  suggests  this  as  a 
possibility.  It  has  been  known  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  for  some  time  that 
practically  all  sweet  cherries  are  self- 
sterile.  Some  unpublished  work  that  has 
recently  been  done  in  New  York  indicates 
that  the  same  thing  may  hold  for  Eastern 
America  as  well.  Sour  cherries,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  self-fruitful.  It  is  advis¬ 
able  either  to  plant  some  other  variety  of 
sweet  cherry  for  pollination  or  to  graft  or 
bud  a  branch  of  the  tree  over.  h.  b.  t. 


Peach  Leaf-curl 

My  orchard  of  three-year-old  peach 
trees  are  nearly  all  affected  with  leaf- 
curl.  Could  you  tell  me  what  the  cause 
of  this  is  and  what  to  do  for  it?  c.  c.  D. 

W allkill,  N.  Y. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  March  24  a  warn¬ 
ing  was  given  of  the  dangers  from  leaf- 
curl  to  peaches.  Already  there  are  signs 
of  curl  in  many  orchards,  but  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  done  at  this  late  date. 
We  quote  from  a  former  issue :  “The 
danger  from  leaf-curl  is  more  serious  in 
uncared-for  orchards  than  in  well-man¬ 
aged  ones.  Here  it  may  result  in  defolia¬ 
tion  of  the  trees,  with  consequent  loss  in 
vigor  and"  shortening  of  the  fruit  crop. 
The  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus  which 
attacks  the  young  leaves  early  in  the 
Spring,  causing  a  thickening  and  swelling 
of  the  leaves.  The  edges  of  the  leaves 
usually  show  a  yellowish,  reddish,  or  pur¬ 
plish  discoloration,  which  is  quite  strik¬ 
ing  and  very  characteristic.  The  spores 
from  the  fungus  winter  over  on  the  buds 
and  twigs,  where  they  may  be  easily  killed 
by  the  sprays  mentioned  above.  (Lime- 
sulphur,  one  gallon  in  15  of  spray  solu¬ 
tion,  where  scale  is  not  present,  and  one 
in  nine  where  scale  is  present.)  Special 
pains  should  be  paid  to  covering  every 
twig  and  every  bud.”  H.  b.  t. 

Cultivating  Trees  With 
Dynamite 

1.  Will  you  advise  me  about  using 
dynamite  for  blasting  around  my  apple 
trees?  Do  you  consider  blasting  apple 
trees  practical?  2.  What  quantity  per 
blast  of  dynamite  would  you  use,  also 
what  grade?  3.  Would  drilling  4  to  5  ft. 
to  set  blast  be  right?  4.  IIow  far  from 
tree  would  you  drill?  Is  15  or  20  ft. 
the  proper  distance?  H.  F.  M. 

H.  F.  M.  does  not  tell  the  condition  of 
his  soil,  nor  whether  the  trees  have  had 
any  fertilizer  in  recent  years.  My  ad¬ 
vice  would  be  that  he  make  five  or  six 
holes  with  a  crowbar  at  least  10  or  12 
ft.  from  the  base  of  his  trees,  some  of 
the  holes  extending  out  30  ft.  from  the 
base.  In  these  holes  he  can  use  from 
one-third  to  one-half  stick  of  dynamite. 
If  the  subsoil  on  which  his  trees  are 
growing  is  not  hardpan,  I  question  the 
advisability  or  the  practicability  of 
spending  money  on  dynamite.  I  believe 
the  same  amount  of  money  and  energy 
spent  on  stable  manure  or  nitrate  of  soda 
would  have  as  much  benefit. 

I.  I  do  not  consider  blasting  the  soil 
under  old  trees  practical  except  when  the 
trees  are  growing  on  hardpan  and  other 
methods  have  failed. 

2.  I  should  advise  not  over  one-half 
stick  of  medium  grade  dynamite  per  hole. 

3.  Holes  3  to  5  ft.  deep  would  be  ample. 

4.  I  would  not  advise  placing  any  dy¬ 
namite  closer  than  15  ft.  from  the  base 
of  the  tree,  and  some  holes  at  least  30  ft. 

Connecticut.  s.  p.  hollisteb. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  with 
the  use  of  dynamite  on  growing  trees  or 
in  an  old  orchard.  I  have  heard  of  its 
being  used ;  but  I  should  personally  be 
very  cautious  about  using  it.  I  planted 
an  orchard  about  15  years  ago,  using 
dynamite  to  blast  the  holes  for  one  row, 


and  planting  the  next  row  in  a  double- 
plowed  furrow.  The  trees  planted  in 
dynamite  holes  cost  about  twice  as  much 
to  plant ;  the  loss  of  trees  was  greater, 
and  they  did  not  grow  as  well  as  those 
planted  in  the  furrow.  I  also  used  dyna¬ 
mite  to  set  an  orchard  on  my  own  place 
in  Vermont,  and  I  was  not  at  all  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results,  although  the  dyna¬ 
mite  may  not  have  been  responsible. 

There  was  a  large  orchard  planted  in 
this  county  two  years  ago  in  dynamite 
holes  with  very  good  results,  so  that  we 
have  to  admit  it  can  be  successfully 
used.  I  would  hesitate  to  use  it  except 
where  the  soil  was  very  hard,  or  possibly 
planting  in  a  sod  where  there  was  a 
heavy  witch-grass  sod,  and  in  these  condi¬ 
tions  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  plant 
anyway.  j.  h.  putnam. 

Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 


Sudan  Grass  After  Peas 

^  Would  you  consider  the  sowing  of 
Sudan  grass  after  market  peas  a  wise 
thing  to  do  for  one  wishing  to  get  all  the 
fodder  possible  on  account  of  short  Al¬ 
falfa  crop?  I  can  sow  about  July  1. 

Stockbridge,  N.  Y.  c.  b.  d. 

I  know  of  no  other  crop  that  would  fit 
in  with  your  plan  quite  as  well  as  Sudan 
grass.  This  grass  is  a  drought-resisting 
grass,  and  does  quite  well  under  dry  con¬ 
ditions;  that  is  something  that  you  may 
run  into  from  the  middle  of  July  and  dur¬ 
ing  August.  Sudan  grass  is  sown  broad¬ 
cast  or  in  rows,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  moisture  available.  In  that 
you  may  run  into  dry  conditions  it  might 
be  well  to  sow  in  18-in.  rows,  although 
you  can  seed  as  far  apart  as  30  in.,  but  I 
would  prefer  the  18-in.  row  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  using  about  5  to  10  lbs.  of  seed  per 
acre.  The  Sudan  grass  seeded  in  rows 
will  stool  out  quite  abundantly,  making 
as  many  as  20  to  100  stalks  from  a  single 
root,  the  stalks  seldom  being  larger  than 
a  lead  pencil,  and  will  run  from  4  to  10 
ft.  in  height. 

Should  you  decide  to  drill  or  broadcast 
the  seed  you  should  use  15  to  25  lbs.  per 
acre.  The  plants  will  not  grow  much 
more  than  4  to  5  ft.  in  height  when  seeded 
thickly,  and  of  course  they  will  not  stool 
eo  abundantly  either.  The  usual  time 
for  seeding  Sudan  grass  is  about  corn¬ 
planting  time.  In  the  South  three  ;o 
four  crops  are  obtained  in  one  season,  but 
in  the  North  one  good  crop  and  often  a 
good  amount  of  second  growth  is  received. 
However,  you  are  seeding  the  first  of 
July  and  really  should  expect  only  the  one 
major  crop.  a.  l.  b. 


Evergreens  and  Rich  Soil 

We  planted  some  spruce  treee  five 
years  ago  which  we  bought  from  a  nur¬ 
sery.  They  came  along  well.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer,  after  we  had  the  long  dry  spell, 
some  of  them  got  brown  or  rusty  in 
places.  Now  the  needles  are  falling  off. 
Could  that  be  due  to  the  drought?  Most 
of  them  are  5  ft.  high.  Someone  told  us 
the  ground  is  too  rich  for  evergreens. 

St.  James,  N.  Y.  f.  j. 

There  were  many  conifers  injured  last 
Summer  by  sun-scorch.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  can  be  done  in  a  large  way  to 
prevent  this  trouble,  although  where  it  is 
possible  to  water  the  trees  or  cover  the 
ground  with  a  mulch,  such  practices  have 
been  found  helpful. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  evergreens 
will  not  do  well  on  rich  soil.  This  idea 
comes  from  the  fact  that  evergreens  will 
grow  on  poor  soil  where  many  other  trees 
will  not.  But  this  is  no  real  evidence 
that  they  will  not  grow  on  rich  land.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  better  on  good 
land  than  they  do  on  poor  land,  yet  they 
are  especially  valued  for  the  use  to  which 
they  can  be  put  on  poor  land.  A  close 
parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  cactus  fam¬ 
ily.  Ordinarily  we  associate  cacti  with 
poor  land,  yet  cacti  do  better  in  good  soil 
than  where  they  are  usually  found.  The 
reason  cactus  plants  are  found  on  poor 
land  is  that  they  will  not  grow  where 
there  is  competition  from  other  plants. 
They  find  no  vigorous  competition  where 
they  are  usually  found  growing  native. 

h.  b.  r, 


Woman  carries 
150  tons  of  water 


in  so  doing 
walks  43  miles  fji 


AN  authority  states  that  the 
average  farm  home  supplied 
with  water  from  an  ordinary 
,  hand  pump  consumes  about  100 
gallons  of  water  per  day.  That 
means  approximately  150  tons  of 
water  a  year. 

In  many  homes  the  well  is  25  feet 

from  the  kitchen — 25  trips  a  day  mean  about 

43  miles  a  year. 

Think  of  walking  43  miles — think  of  carrying 
150  tons  of  water — when  a  Duro  water  system 
will  give  you  running  water  under  pressure— 
at  the  turn  of  a  faucet — in  the  kitchen  sink,  the 
bathroom,  the  laundry  and  the  barn. 


Water  Systems 

Just  Like  City  fVater  Service" 


A  Duro  system  is  a  sound  investment.  It  lessens  labor.  It 
replaces  drudgery  and  despair  with  comfort  and  happiness- 
i>ut  it  is  also  a  permanent  improvement  which  adds  more  than 
it  costs  to  the  value  of  your  property. 

The  Duro  line  is  the  most  complete  line  of  water  systems — 
ranging  all  the  way  from  cistern  systems  to  the  large  deep  well 
pumps  tor  ranches,  creameries  and  even  villages  with  elevated 
tanks.  Driven  from  high  line  current,  farm  light  plant  or 
gasoline  engine.  Let  us  tell  you  why  thousands  of  home 
owners  prefer  Duro  systems. 

IV rite  the  nearest  office 

~  Duro  Pump  Co..  H.  E.  Lauman,  Manager 
SO  Church  Street.  New  York  City 
Frank  L.  Whitty,  Western  New  York  Manager 
D  1  West  Taylor  Street.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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How  to  Choose  a  Water  System” 

is  a  booklet  that  gives  many  valuable  pointers.  It 
states  40  questions  that  you  should  ask  in  selecting 
a  Water  System.  Send  for  it  today. 

Name 


Address 


fOCCIDE 


.  Occident 


Every  sack  of  OCCIDENT  Flour  is  sold  un¬ 
der  an  absolute  “Money-back"  guarantee.  Try 
it,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  to  be  better  than 
any  other  flour  you  have  ever  used,  return  the 
unused  portion  of  the  sack  to  your  dealer  and 
the  full  purchase  price  will  be  refunded  with¬ 
out  argument. 


Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn* 


The  Guaranteed  Flour 


Ford  Owners  Attention! 


We  can  make  your  car  ride  as  smooth  as  a  cradle 
ror  $2.  You  owe  this  to  your  Wife,  Mother  or  Sweet¬ 
heart  who  sits  beside  you.  Try  one  for  10  days.  If  it  is 
not  100  times  better  than  you  expected,  return  same  and 
you  will  get  your  money  back  on  the  first  mail.  Child 
can  attach.  Any  two-door  Ford  with  folding  seat  up  to 
1924,  32,  1924  model  33.  Checks,  money  order  or 

registered  letter  accepted.  Patent,  pending. 

HATFIELD  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Hatfield.  Mass. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

J  list  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains  Set  com- 
prinen  a  4,  4 %  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  Oat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  ayphon  action,  waah-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  poet 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faucete,  nickel-plated 
trape,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avet.  N.  Y.  C. 


CROCH  ETERS 

Experienced  on  sacques  and  fine  bootees.  Highest 
pay  and  steady  home  work.  Only  those  who  worked 
tor  wholesalers  need  apply.  Send  sample  stitches. 

KNITFIRM,  Inc.  35  West  35ih  SI..  New  York.  N  Y. 


INDIGESTION  Comp  ethicus  Powder  I 

Jar — Pi  doses — BOc 

Kclli-i_ ETHICUS  UB,  1813  ■  H.  ».  City  | 


CORN 


HARVESTER  cntB  and  P’1®®  on  har- 

— - venter  or  windrows. 

Man  andhoraecuta  and  ahocka  equal  Cora 
L  ,,  _  .  .  Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Only  $Z5  with 

bund  la  tying  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog  FRKE  ahowto a 
picture  of  Harvester.  PROCE&3  MFC.  CO.,  Saltna.  Kan. 
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More  About 

Maine  Clambake 

Someone  wants  to  know  how  to  “pull 
off”  a  clambake.  Well,  I  can  tell  them, 
but  it  takes  experience.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  man  on  the  Maine  coast  who 
has  managed  as  many  or  as  large  ones  as 
I,  and  I  have  been  very  successful  at  it, 
and  serve  as  high  as  700  at  one  time. 
Here  is  my  way,  and  then,  after  telling 
you,  you  have  to  be  governed  by  the  heat 
of  your  rocks  and  the  dampness  of  your 
roekweed  : 

Build  of  rocks  a  platform  the  size  you 
will  want,  about  4  ft.  wide  and  as  long 
as  you  need,  allowing  1  ft.  for  one  bushel 
of  clams,  and  one  bushel  should  feed  20. 
After  platform  is  built,  pile  on  wood  and 
start  the  fire.  See  that  there  is  live  fire 
all  over  the  rocks.  Keep  a  good  hot  fire 
(hard  wood  is  best)  until  sure  the  rocks 
are,  hot  enough.  Have  the  roekweed  near 
by,  and  clams  washed  clean  and  in  feed 
sacks,  about  one-half  bushel  in  a  sack. 
Tie!  near  the  end  so  that  the  clams  will 
flatten  out  thin. 

When  rocks  are  hot,  rake  off  every  bit 
of  fire  (work  quick),  spread  4  or  5  in.  of 
seaweed  over  the  platform.  Lay  bags  on 
and  cover  with  1  ft.  of  roekweed.  Put 
over  this  an  old  canvas  and  wait  40  or  45 
minutes.  Uncover,  and  the  clams  are 
ready  to  eat,  and  delicious.  If  you  want 
with  it  lobsters  and  sweet  potatoes,  green 
corn,  etc.,  do  the  same  thing  and  leave 
them  covered  50  or  55  minutes.  J.  s.  D. 


Seaweedless  Clambake 

A  substitute  clambake  without  seaweed 
is  thus  described  by  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram  Cook  Book  : 

A  clambake  in  a  boiler  will  not  taste 
like  an  open  air  bake  without  seaweed 
unless  clean  hay  moistened  with  salt 
water  (sea  salt  obtainable  at  druggists 
would  be  best,  though  not  essential),  is 
used.  Surely  stones  could  be  found  in 
any  country  place.  Those  the  size  of 
cobbles  are  best,  but  a  bed  of  heated 
stones  is  necessary  to  cook  the  “bake.” 
Possibly  a  large  flat  rock  would  do. 

Place  the  stones  close  together  in  a 
slightly  hollowed  circular  spot  from  three 
to  six  feet  across.  On  this  build  a  huge 
bonfire,  and  let  it  burn  briskly  for  two 
hours.  When  the  fire  burns  down  sweep 
off  the  embers  with  boughs  and  branches 
and  spread  a  thick  layer  of  the  wet  hay 
(or  seaweed)  on  the  hissing  hot  stones. 
Then  potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet  are  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  seaweed  or  hay.  Oysters 
and  clams  in  the  shell  come  next.  .Fish 
and  chickens  (the  chicken  is  handier  if 
cut  up  as  for  fricassee)  are  seasoned  and 
prepared  for  cooking,  wrapped  up  in 
pieces  of  clean  cheesecloth  and  added  to 
the  bake.  Over  all  spread  sweet  corn 
from  which  the  outer  husk  is  removed. 
Now  with  pitchforks  cover  everything 
from  sight  with  a  thick  layer  of  the  wet 
hay,  and  draw  a  large  canvas  or  sail¬ 
cloth  over  the  whole.  Around  the  edges 
sand  is  shoveled  until  there  is  not  a  crack 
or  crevice  from  which  steam  can  escape. 
Leave  it  to  cook  for  two  hours  without 
disturbing  then  carefully  roll  the  can¬ 
vas  aside,  remove  the  hay,  and  dish  the 
bake,  putting  each  kind  of  food  on  large 
platters  or  shining  tin  pans.  Finish  off 
with  watermelons  and  coffee. 

Allow  two  ears  of  corn,  two  potatoes, 
both  sweet  and  Irish,  12  oysters  and 
cl  .ms  for  each  person,  one  small  chicken 
for  four  persons,  and  two  large  fish  for 
25  persons  as  all  do  not  partake  of  this. 

This  is  the  way  clambakes  are  made 
by  private  parties  on  Narragansett  Bay 
and  adjoining  places.  Clams,  roekweed 
— not  seaweed,  stones,  wood,  sweet  and 
white  potatoes,  fish,  sometimes  lobster, 
sausage,  onions,  dressing  (or  stuffing), 
sweet  corn,  brown  and  white  bread  and 
plenty  of  melted  butter — enough  of 
everything.  A  nice  sunny  day  ;  and  when 
it  is  done  you  will  say  a  feast  for  a  king. 

First  get  some  stones  about  the  size 
of  one’s  head  and  make  a  circle  of  them, 
placing  them  so  there  will  be  as  small 
a  space  possible  between  them.  Have 
the  oven  as  it  is  called,  about  three  feet 
in  diameter.  Then  place  your  kindlings 
on  and  build  the  cordwood  in  solid  log 
cabin  style,  placing  stones  the  size  of  the 
fist  in  every  other  layer  so  they  will  heat 
and  make  the  oven  level.  When  the  oven 
is  hot  (we  allow  one  and  a  quarter 
hours),  sweep  off  all  the  embers  and 
sticks.  If  they  are  left  on  the  bake  will 
taste  smoky.  Place  two  bushels  of  rock- 
weed  over  the  oven,  about  six  inches 
deep,  having  it  cover  all  the  stones,  and 
on  that  pile  half  bushel  clams,  (wash 
them  and  see  there  are  no  broken  or  dead 
ones),  5  lbs.  each  of  sweet  and  white  po¬ 
tatoes  sliced  one-third  inch  ;  5  lbs.  saus¬ 
ages  rolled  in  wrapping  paper,  10  lbs. 
fish  sliced,  seasoned  and  wrapped  in 
paper,  four  dozen  sweet  corn  stripped  to 
the  last  husk,  which  acts  as  a  cover,  and 
pie  pans  of  your  favorite,  stuffing  covered 
with  paper ;  5  lbs.  onions  boiled  and 
seasoned,  tied  in  a  bag.  Have  everything 
ready  at  the  side  of  the  bake,  and  the 
minute  the  oven  is  ready  pile  on  in  this 
order :  Clams,  potatoes,  fish,  sausages, 
and  corn  and  dressing  turned  top  side 
down.  In  the  center  top  put  the  bag  of 
onions,  cover  with  clean  wet  cloth,  pile 
on  all  roekweed  y/u  can  and  cover  with 
canvas  to  keep  in  steam.  Bake  1% 
hours,  then  make  a  small  opening  and 


a  Clambake 

try  a  potato.  If  done,  cover  the  hole 
and  let  stand  five  or  10  minutes  longer. 
An  undercooked  bake  is  horrid. 

Set  the  table  under  a  shady  tree  and 
don’t  put  on  a  tablecloth,  as  a  clam  din 
ner  makes  a  very  sticky  mess,  and  one 
cannot  be  formal  at  one  of  them.  That 
is  one  of  the  times  when  your  fingers  are 
a  much  handier  article  than  cutlery.  This 
will  serve  18.  I  wish  you  might  have 
eaten  of  the  three  we  had  last  Summer 
under  the  maple  tree  at  the  side  of  the 
house.  I  guarantee  you  would  have  gone 
back  to  the  bake  and  eaten  more  ere  the 
day  was  done.  We  end  our  feast  with 
watermelon.  For  genuine  sociability 
there  is  nothing  can  surpass  a  clambake 
at  home. 

Sometimes  we  make  clam  chowder  and 
clam  cakes.  For  the  chowder  we  would 
fry  out  one-third  pound  salt  pork  and 
cook  eight  medium  onions  cut  fine  in  the 
fat,  taking  care  not  to  scorch  them.  Pare 
and  cut  three  quarts  potatoes  in  slices 
and  boil  in  just  enough  water  to  cover 
them  ;  two  quarts  of  clams  drained  of  the 
liquor  and  the  liquor  brought  to  a  boil 
and  scum  removed.  Take  out  clam  stom¬ 
ach  and  remove  the  grit.  Cut  off  the 
black  on  snout  and  chop  the  head  and 
rim.  When  the  potatoes  are  done  add 
clams  and  clam  water,  let  come  up  to  a 
good  boil  and  add  two  quarts  of  milk. 
Don’t  boil  after  milk  is  put  in,  only  al¬ 


low  it  to  scald,  or  the  milk  will  curdle. 
Serve  with  crackers.  Add  pepper  but. 
not  salt  until  you  have  tasted  to  see  how 
salty  it  is.  This  recipe  has  been  used 
for  50  years  in  my  home. 

We  live  on  the  shore  where  we  get 
clams  and  pull  the  roekweed  from  the 
stones.  The  little  sacks  of  water  on  the 
weed  burst  and  make  the  steam  to  cook 
the  bake.  It  is  far  superior  to  the  sea¬ 
weed,  which  doesn’t  have  the  water  sacks. 

One  needs  several  helpers  on  the  job, 
and  the  wife  will  need  help  also.  Hustle, 
is  the  only  word  to  express  what  to  do 
in  putting  the  bake  in;  after  that  don’t 
try  to  hustle  its  cooking  or  you  will 
have  a  failure.  E.  R.  A. 

Several  weeks  ago  you  asked  for  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  a  clambake,  and  so  as 
I  have  not  seen  any  answer  to  your  in¬ 
quiry  I  drove  up  the  road  a  piece  to  get 
information  for  you  from  a  man  who  has 
been  making  clambakes  for  50  years.  He 
told  me  that  he  made  a  bake  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  Shriners  from  all  New  Eng¬ 
land  met ;  there  were  over  one  thousand 
there,  and  they  all  declared  they  never 
had  eaten  such  a  feast  in  their  lives.  He 
said  one  really  ought  to  see  one  put  to¬ 
gether  to  have  the  best  success ;  however 
he  gave  me  these  general  directions. 

For  a  party  of  25  build  the  fireplace 
from  3%  to  4  ft.  in  diameter.  Take  off 
a  few  shovelfuls  of  soil  from  center.  Se¬ 
lect  stones  as  large  as  a  man’s  head,  if 
possible  flat  on  one  side,  arrange  them 
all  over  fireplace  with  flat  side  up  It 
should  be  slightly  concave  when  finished. 
Throw  dirt  up  all  around  outside  edge 
even  with  top  of  stones.  Build  fire  and 
heat  stones  to  white  heat.  It  will  take 
nearly  one-half  cord  dry  hardwood. 

When  stones  are  hot  enough  brush  off 
all  ashes  and  embers,  and  put  on  the 
clams,  about  one-half  barrel,  then  spread 
evenly  over  stones  next  six  broilers  and 
at  least  two  sweet  potatoes  for  each 
guest,  then  one  dozen  lobsters,  then  half 
bushel  sweet  corn  unhusked,  then  about 
two  eggs  apiece  or  more  for  each  one. 
Pack  -in  with  these  things  two  or  three 
brown  bread  loaves,  if  you  like,  which 
have  been  steamed  and  have  been  tightly 
covered.  Fasten  over  the  whole  a  heavy 
canvas,  weight  it  down  tightly  to  keep  in 
steam,  and  put  on  about  one-half  barrel 
roekweed ;  this  trims  it  up  and  also 
keeps  in  the  heat.  B.  H.  s. 

Maine. 


Unassimilated  Aliens 

The  article  by  G.  B.  F.,  on  page  882, 
suggests  comparing  the  rural  vote  of  New 
York  State  with  the  present  and  possible 
future  immigrant  vote.  Census  statistics 
show  that  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  the  rural  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  State  of  voting  age 
numbered  450,000.  The  naturalized  citi¬ 
zens,  90  per  cent  of  whom  live  in  the 
cities  of  the  State,  numbered  600,000,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  rural  vote  by  156,000. 

The  unnaturalized  foreign-born  of  vot¬ 
ing  age  numbered  1,374.000,  over  three 
times  the  rural  vote,  New  York  City, 
with  over  a  million,  having  more  than 
double  the  rural  vote. 

The  unnaturalized  Russians  and  Ital¬ 
ians  of  voting  age  in  New  York  City 
number  500,000,  exceeding  the  rural  vote 
by  50,000. 

The  unnaturalized  foreign-born  in  the 
State  today  are  chiefly  immigrants  from 
Russia,  Poland  and  Italy.  Their  peculiar 
racial  and  nationalistic  characteristics 
separate  them  widely  from  the  Northern 
European  or  Nordic  stock,  from  which 
sprang  the  bulk  of  the  native  Americans. 
These  non-Nordic  immigrants  live  in  for¬ 
eign  colonies  in  the  large  cities,  and  are 
not  subjected  to  the  Americanizing  influ¬ 
ences  which  surround  the  Northern  Eu¬ 
ropean  immigrant,  who  intermarries  with 
native  Americans  and  lives  among  them. 

The  naturalized  and  native-born  non- 
Nordics  distinguish  themselves  by  voting 
almost  unanimously  for  daylight  saving, 


wet  candidates  and  unnecessary  public 
expenditures.  The  new  immigration  law 
will  prevent  further  increase  of  non- 
Nordic  population.  Measures  should  be 
adopted,  however,  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  farmer  from  'the  millions  of  aliens 
unnaturalized  as  yet.  The  naturalization 
law  should  be  amended  to  require  of  the 
alien  a  preliminary  residence  of  15  years, 
instead  of  five,  as  at  present.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  alien  should  be  required  to  show 
that  he  is  really  Americanized  in  speech, 
thoughts  and  habits.  John  jones. 

New  York. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  Farmer-Labor  con¬ 
vention  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  adjourned 
July  19  after  the  following  nominations: 
For  President,  Duncan  MacDonald, 
miner,  of  Illinois;  for  Vice-president, 
William  Bouek,  farmer,  of  Washington. 
The  main  planks  in  the  platform  :  Na¬ 
tionalization  of  industries,  abolition  of 
private  titles  to  lands,  loans  free  of  in¬ 
terest  to  farmers. 

Three  persons  were  killed  and  one  was 
slightly  injured  June  22  when  an  auto¬ 
mobile  in  which  they  were  riding  over  the 
Woodhaven  Ave.  crossing  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y.,  was 
hit  by  an  eastbonnd  express  of  the  Roek- 
away  Beach  division.  The  police  allege 
the  gates  were  up  when  the  car  started 
across  the  rails.  John  Pett,  the  gateman, 
was  locked  up  on  a  charge  of  homicide. 
The  dead  are:  Mrs.  Nellie  Karcher,  47. 
of  10480  113th  St.,  Richmond  Hill. 
Queens;  John  O’Graure.  65,  of  104SS 
113th  St.,  Richmond  Hill,  and  Mrs. 
Phoebe  Furman,  60,  of  the  same  address. 

Two  world’s  records  for  weight-carry¬ 
ing  during  airplane  flights  were  reported 
made  at  Louisville,  Ivy.,  June  21,  by 
Lieuts.  John  A.  Macready  and  Harold  R. 
Harris,  participants  in  an  air  carnival 
staged  as  a  part  of  a  Kentucky  “home¬ 
coming”  celebration.  Macready,  flying  an 
eight-passenger  army  transport  plane  car¬ 
rying  551  lbs.,  remained  in  the  air  seven 
hours  and  20  and  a  fraction  minutes. 
Flying  a  Martin  bomber  with  a  cargo  of 
1,102  lbs.,  including  a  passenger,  Harris 
remained  in  the  air  seven  hours,  29  and  a 
fraction  minutes. 

Lieut.  Russell  L.  Maughan,  army  flyer, 
successfully  completed  his  daylight-to- 
dusk  flight  from  New  York  to  San  Fran¬ 


cisco  when  he  landed  at  Crissy  Field  at 
9  :4S  p.  m.,  June  23.  The  full  time  of  the 
trip  was  21  hours  48%  minutes. 

Seven  armed  robbers  entered  the  West 
Farms  car  barns  of  the  Union  Railway 
Company,  the  Bronx,  New  York,  early 
J une  23,  held  up  10  street  car  conductors, 
beat  down  one  man  who  attempted  to  re¬ 
sist  them,  and  escaped  with  $450  after 
hot  pursuit. 

Forty-one  prisoners  tunneled  their  way 
out  of  Shelby  County  Jail,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  June  23.  Four  were  captured  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  and  posses  are  seeking  the 
others.  Sheriff  W.  S.  Knight  said  the 
wholesale  delivery  was  engineered  by  H. 
Diggs  Nolen,  under  sentences  aggregating 
19  years  in  State  and  Federal  peniten¬ 
tiaries,  for  forgery  and  violation  of  Fed¬ 
eral  and  anti-narcotic  laws.  The  prison¬ 
ers  escaped  by  digging  a  bole  through  a 
3-ft.  brick  wall,  using  pieces  of  an  iron 
cot  and  a  table  knife  and  fork. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  lower 
infant  mortality  rates  than  any  other 
Eastern  States,  the  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  announced  June  24.  Pro¬ 
visional  statistics  of  the  United  States 
Children’s  Bureau  show  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  have  only  72  deaths  of  in¬ 
fants  under  one  year  to  each  1,000  live 
births.  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  had  the  lowest 
infant  death  rate  last  year  of  any  county 
in  that  State.  The  record  was  59  infant 
deaths  in  1.000.  Salem  County  was  high¬ 
est.  with  112  deaths  per  1.000.  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Paterson  tied  for  lowest  death 
rates  in  New  Jersey  cities  of  more  than 
100,000.  Both  had  a  death  rate  of  67 
per  1.000  births. 

Explosions  June  24  in  the  hold  of  the 
freighter  Egremont  Castle,  loading  at  Red 
Hook  Point,  Brooklyn,  with  inflammable 
oils  for  the  Orient,  turned  the  vessel  into 
a  shell  of  hot  steel  from  which  shot  whirl¬ 
ing  geysers  of  liquid  flame.  Five  men  are 
missing  and  believed  to  have  been  burned 
to  death.  Seven  others  were  badly  burned. 
The  only  account  of  how  the  fires  started 
is  given  by  John  Young,  one  of  18  steve¬ 
dores  working  in  the  hold  where  the  first 
explosion  let  go.  Its  force  blasted  Young 
and  another  man,  Louis  Larson,  out  of 
the  hold  to  the  deck.  This  w’him  of  for¬ 
tune  bumped  Young  out  of  what  became 
a  seething  pool  of  fire  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  he  is  in  a  critical  condition  from 
burns  and  injuries.  Young  declares  a 
“draft”  of  some  50  10-gallon  cans  of  oil 
shook  loose  from  the  iron  chains  that 
bound  them  as  they  were  being  lowered. 
The  explosion  followed,  but  it  is  not 
known  how. 

The  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  Botanical  Museum,  Bronx 
Park,  New  York  City,  on  Sept.  3-5,  1924. 
All  interested  persons  will  be  welcome. 
IV.  C.  Deming,  secretary,  983  Main  St., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

WASHINGTON. — The  June  fiscal  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Treasury,  while  ranking 
among  the  smallest  of  post-war  financial 
issues,  will  have  a  wider  permanent  effect 
in  the  way  of  cuts  in  fixed  expenditures 
of  the  government  than  most  of  the  quar¬ 
terly  operations  in  the  last  five  years. 
Treasury  experts  have  calculated  that  a 
saving  of  approximately  $22,000,000  in 
annual  interest  charges  will  result  from 
the  change  in  the  public  debt  situation 
accomplished  in  June.  About  $150,000,- 
000  in  new  securities  have  gone  on  the 
market  from  the  Treasury  this  month,  but 
proceeds  from  these  with  balances  on 
hand  and  payments  in  the  second  tax  in¬ 
stallment  will  retire  something  like  $445,- 
000,000  in  Treasury  notes  and  tax  certifi¬ 
cates  which  matured  June  15.  The  tax 
certificates  bore  4  per  cent,  and  the 
Treasury  notes,  which  were  issued  in 
1921,  carried  5%  per  cent  interest.  The 
new  certificates  pay  only  2%  per  cent 
interest,  the  lowest  rate  of  any  govern¬ 
ment  security  since  the  issue  of  Panama 
Canal  bonds.  At,  the  same  time  the 
British  government  made  a  payment  of 
$69,000,000  which,  under  the  law,  must 
be  used  to  retire  the  American  war-time 
debt.  That  payment  therefore  will  cur 
off  $69,000,000  of  Liberty  bonds  bearing 
an  average  of  almost  4  per  cent  interest. 

More  than  $350,000,000  will  have 
poured  into  the  Treasury  coffers  when 
the  last  of  the  June  15  collections  of  in¬ 
come  taxes  have  been  checked  up.  accord¬ 
ing  to  preliminary  estimates  June  23. 
This  unexpectedly  large  return  of  quar¬ 
terly  installments,  together  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  factors  unforeseen  when  the 
original  estimates  were  made  last  No¬ 
vember,  will  bring  the  Treasury  surplus 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  last  day 
of  June,  safely  above  $500,000,000,  it  is 
declared.  This  figure  is  approximately 
$170,000,000  higher  than  the  November 
estimate,  which  forecast  a  surplus  rf 
$329,000,000.  A  number  of  developments 
have  contributed  to  the  changed  condi¬ 
tions  responsible  for  this  variance.  The 
British  government  recently  turned  over 
about  $50,000,000  in  cash  as  part  of  the 
June  15  payment  of  interest  on  that  coun¬ 
try’s  debt  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
not  expected  that  any  portion  of  the  in¬ 
terest  payment  would  be  in  cash,  but 
rather  in  Liberty  bonds  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  securities.  Another  factor  has 
been  the  unexpectedly  large  market  for 
railroad  securities  held  by  the  United 
States  Railroad  administration.  The  easy 
money  market  brought  a  demand  for  these 
securities,  which  accounts  for  approxi¬ 
mately  another  $50,000,000  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  original  estimates  and 
the  figures  now  reported. 
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Wild  Flower  Garden 

Poets  sing  of  old  gardens,  artists  paint 
New  England  gardens,  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  devote  pages  to  rose  gardens,  formal 
gardens,  annual  and  perennial  flower  gar¬ 
dens,  and  even  vegetable  gardens  have 
their  place  in  the  hall  of  beauty,  for  the 
heroine  of  a  recent  novel  is  made  to  state 
that  “cabbages  are  beautiful,”  but  seldom 
are  we  told  of  that  most  charming  one  of 
all,  a  wild  flower  garden.  What  a  com¬ 
fort  a  well-established  wild  flower  gar¬ 
den  might  be  in  our  old  age,  when  we 
are  too  infirm  and  feeble  to  go  tramping 
off  to  the  fields  and  woods  when  we  feel 
the  urge  of  Springtime.  The  surround¬ 
ings  may  not  be  so  interesting,  but  the 
flowers  themselves  will  be  just  as  beauti¬ 
ful  blooming  under  the  old  apple  tree 
near  the  house  as  they  are  in  their  native 
woods.  This  Spring,  when  it  rains  day 
after  day,  so  even  the  children  cannot 
find  a  suitable  time  to  go  to  the  woods, 
can  you  imagine  anything  more  satisfying 
than  a  clump  of  Hepaticas,  bloodroot, 
jack-in-the-pulpit  and  Trillium  in  our 
own  backyard?  We  may  run  out  between 
showers  to  look  at  them,  and  remind  our¬ 
selves  that  this  rain  is  good  for  wild  flow¬ 
ers  even  if  it  does  interfere  with  Spring 
planting. 

The  wild  flowers  will  grow  best  in 
some  shady  spot  where  grass  and  culti¬ 
vated  flowers  will  not  flourish,  and  the 
space  should  be  capable  of  enlargement 
so  that  new  treasures  may  be  added  from 
time  to  time.  The  plants  may  be  dug  up 
with  spade  and  trowel,  leaving  plenty 
of  the  woods  earth  around  the  roots, 
wrapped  in  burlap,  and  must  be  planted 
as  soon  as  possible.  After  planting  they 
should  be  watered  and  protected  from  the 
sunlight  for  a  few  days,  and  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  they  should  have  a  covering  of 
leaves  such  as  Nature  spreads  over  them 
in  their  home  in  the  forest. 

One  wild-flower  enthusiast  has  a  bor¬ 
der  along  the  north  side  of  'her  house  of 
many  varieties  of  ferns  brought  with 
much  labor  from  the  rocky  side  of  a  near¬ 
by  ravine ;  then  comes  a  row  of  yellow 
lady's-slippers,  and  at  the  outer  edge  a 
row  of  Hepaticas ;  the  blossoms  of  the 
Hepaticas  and  lady’s-slippers  are  a  joy 
for  a  long  time  in  the  Spring,  and  the 
ferns  and  fresh  green ‘leaves  of  the  He¬ 
paticas  are  beautiful  all  Summer. 

The  trailing  arbutus,  “the  sweetest 
flower  that  grows,”  is  the  favorite  of 
everyone  who  has  lived  in  a  locality 
where  it  thrives,  but  unfortunately  it 
grows  only  on  poor,  acid  soil,  usually  on 
the  banks  of  a  ravine.  Many  fp  time  as 
a  child  to  obtain  the  fragrant  pink  blos¬ 
soms  I  have  risked  breaking  my  neck, 
climbing  up  the  steep  rocky  banks  of 
ravines  which  flow  into  Lake  Keuka,  that 
lake  whose  waters  are  bluer,  whose  shores 
are  more  picturesque  and  whose  vine¬ 
yard-clad  hills  are  the  most  beautiful  of 
any  in  the  Finger  Lake  region.  In  later 
years  I  picked  it  on  the  hills  “far  above 
Cayuga’s  waters,”  but  a  recent  magazine 
article  states  that  in  this  region  around 
Cornell  University,  where  it  was  former¬ 
ly  so  plentiful,  the  plant  is  now  prac¬ 
tically  extinct,  within  a  large  radius  of 
Ithaca.  This  is  not  quite  true,  however, 
for  I  know  of  one  place  within  a  very 
few  miles  of  the  city  where  it  may  be 
found  in  abundance,  but  I  am  selfishly 
glad  that  the  general  public  has  not  dis¬ 
covered  this  secret.  There  is  no  need  of 
this  exquisite  flower  being  exterminated 
if  everyone  would  learn  to  clip  the  blos¬ 
soms  with  scissors  and  not  tear  out  the 
trailing  vine,  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  guard  it  in  its  native  environment,  and 
still  more  impossible  to  bring  it  to  our 
own  grounds  to  conserve  it  there,  for  it 
does  not  take  kindly  to  being  transplant¬ 
ed.  It  is  said  that  a  government  botanist 
has  succeeded  in  doing  it  by  transporting 
plenty  of  the  thin  acid  woods  soil  with 
the  plant,  and  keeping  it  covered  with 
leaves  for  an  entire  season. 

But  if  every  region  cannot  boast  of  the 
arbutus  and  the  lady’s-slipper,  the  He- 
patica  we  have  always  with  us,  more 
fragrant  and  with  deeper  shadings  of 
blue  and  pink  in  some  localities  than 
others,  but  always  beautiful.  They  are 
probably  the  most  satisfactory  and  easiest 
of  all  wild  flowers  to  transplant.  Each 
Spring  we  usually  select  a  few  of  the 
prettiest  ones  we  find,  place  the  plants  in 
low  jars  or  bowls  in  the  house  until  they 
have  finished  blooming,  then  set  them  out 
in  the  ground,  and  the  next  Spring  they 
gladden  our  hearts  with  their  delicate 
blossoms. 

The  white  Trillium,  the  wake-robin, 
whose  name  is  much  more  attractive  than 
its  rank  odor,  the  blood-root  from  which 
the  Indians  made  their  war  paint,  the 
jack-in-the-pulpit,  which  is  a  near  cousin 
to  the  ealla  lily  and  whose  red  berries 
make  a  brilliant  spot  of  color  in  the  early 
Fall ;  wild  ginger,  Dutchman’s  breeches 
and  squirrel  corn,  which,  like  a  pair  of 
twins,  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that 
they  can  be  distinguished  apart  only  when 
together,  and  the  whole  family  of  violets, 
can  all  be  transplanted  as  easily  as  the 
Hepaticas. 

If  your  garden  lies  beside  a  small  creek 
or  pond,  plant  along  its  bank  some  blue 
flag  for  beauty,  some  jewel  weed  or 
touch-me-not  for  the  children,  some  mint 
for  mint  sauce  and  flavoring  fruit  punch, 
some  marsh  marigold  or  cowslips  for 
Spring  greens,  and  some  watercress  for 
salads.  These  plants  all  transplant  easily 
and  like  to  live  with  their  feet  in  or  near 
the  water.  The  watercress  is  rather  hard 
.to  keep  in  bounds,  however,  as  it  grows 


so  rapidly  it  soon  stops  up  a  small 
stream. 

The  adder’s  tongue,  which  is  also 
called  the  dog-tooth  violet,  or  more  ap¬ 
propriately  the  trout  or  fawn  lily,  is  not 
so  easily  grown,  probably  because  it  takes 
considerable  strength  to  dig  up  its  long 
root,  and  because  the  new  plants  grow 
from  little  bulb-like  cormels.  There  are 
many  other  common  wild  flowers  that  are 
well  worth  attempting  to  add  to  our  gar¬ 
den.  Among  those  that  bloom  in  the 
Spring  are  the  false  Solomon’s  seal, 
which  is  a  tall  plant  with  white  flowers  ; 
the  true  Solomon’s  seal,  which  is  also 
tall,  with  greenish  bell-like  flowers;  the 
Spring  beauty,  the  mandrake,  with  its 
doll  umbrellas  and  edible  fruit ;  the 
fringed  I’olygala,  which  looks  like  a  gay 
little  butterfly,  and  the  pretty  blue-eyed 
grass. 

Later  in  the  season  comes  the  meadow 
lily,  which  is  found  by  the  roadsides  and 
fence  corners,  nodding  ladies’  tresses  from 
the  edge  of  the  woodland,  the  ghostly  In¬ 
dian  pipe  which  thrives  only  in  damp, 
dark  places,  the  pearly  everlasting  which 
makes  attractive  Winter  bouquets,  and 
the  white  baneberry  whose  berries  the 
children  call  doll’s  eyes. 

The  black-eyed  Susan,  Joe-Pye  weed, 
the  Asters  and  goldeurod  are  attractive 
in  their  native  surroundings,  but  would 
hardly  be  pleasing  in  the  restricted  area 
of  a  garden.  The  wild  carrot  or  Queen 
Anne's  lace,  the  daisies  and  wild  morning- 
glory,  are  beautiful,  but  are  such  noxious 
weeds  that  no  farmer  can  take  kindly  to 
the  thought  of  cherishing  them.  It  is  said 
that  many  of  our  weeds,  such  as  butter 
and  eggs,  are  only  escaped  “posies”  from 
our  grandmother’s  garden. 

There  is  one  plant  that  is  considered  a 
weed  that  should  be  in  our  garden  if  it 
were  not  found  blooming  along  every 
roadside.  That  is  the  yellow  evening 
primrose,  and  its  interest  lies  in  the  way 
it  bursts  into  flower.  Margaret  Deland 
describes  it  perfectly  : 

“Children  came 

To  watch  the  primrose  blow.  Silent  they 
stood, 

Hand  clasped  in  hand,  in  breathless 
hush  around, 

And  saw  her  shyly  doff  her  soft  green 
hood 

And  blossom — with  a  silken  burst  of 
sound.” 

Every  child  who  has  not  had  this  ex¬ 
perience  will  find  it  more  interesting  than 
the  “movies.”  In  the  Summer  twilight 
the  buds  may  be  found  ready  to  bloom 
and  the  exciting  part  is  that  one  never 
knows  just  when  the  event  is  to  take 
place ;  one  may  have  to  watch  five  min¬ 
utes  and  it  may  be  half  an  hour,  and  if 
one  looks  away  for  a  second  he  is  certain 
to  miss  it. 

Among  the  wild  shrubs  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  is  the  fragrant  pink  Azalea,  but,  like 
the  arbutus,  it  is  being  destroyed  by 
thoughtless  persons  who  break  off  the 
whole  shrub  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  a  single  branch.  I  have  never  seen 
it  in  cultivation,  but  think  that  it  might 
be  done  with  care,  for  it  is  not  as  partic¬ 
ular  about  soil  and  location  as  is  the 
arbutus.  I  have  found  it  at  home  with 
the  arbutus  above  the  rocky  cliffs  along 
the  shores  of  a  lake,  and  also  in  the  fence 
corners  of  this  dark,  rich  land,  between 
the  lakes. 

The  flowering  dogwood  which  is  grow¬ 
ing  less  plentiful  year  by  year  should  be 
conserved,  and  what  better  place  for  do¬ 
ing  it  than  near  our  own  homes?  It  is 
listed  in  the  nursery  catalogues,  but  is 
still  found  in  the  woods  in  many  sections 
not  too  near  the  cities.  It  is  so  wonder¬ 
ful.  with  its  broad,  flat  branches  of  snowy 
white,  that  one  can  hardly  blame  passing 
motorists  for  wishing  to  pick  it.  The 
white  flowers,  with  the  little  notches  at 
the  tips,  are  really  not  flowers  at  all,  but 
are  scales  that  have  protected  the  cluster 
of  tiny  yellowish-green  flowers  in  the 
center.  The  common  elderberry  and 
pussy  willow  are  also  listed  in  the  cat¬ 
alogues,  but  may  be  had  from  any  road¬ 
side  or  fence  corner.  As  a  screen  in  front 
of  the  chicken  house  or  at  the  back  of 
the  lawn  they  are  attractive. 

In  fact,  the  whole  wild  flower  garden 
should  be  well  at  the  back  of  the  grounds, 
beyond  the  gaze  of  the  casual  passerby, 
for  it  is  the  individual  wild  flower  rather 
than  the  general  effect  of  the  garden  as  a 
whole  that  is  attractive.  But  to  those 
of  us  who  are  country  bred  and  who 
learned  to  love  them  in  our  childhood, 
just  a  whiff  of  their  fragrance  brings 
back  many  pleasant  memories.  I  read 
recently  that  childhood  reminiscences 
were  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  a  fail¬ 
ing  mind.  If  this  is  true,  then  most  of 
us  who  are  over  25  are  on  the  downward 
road  toward  old  age  and  senility.  But 
whether  this  is  true  or  not,  let  us  have 
our  wild  flower  garden,  a  haven  of  peace 
and  contentment,  to  remind  us  of  the 
carefree  happy  days  of  our  childhood,  and 
to  bring  more  joy  into  our  lives. 

A  FARM  WOMAN. 


A  certain  famous  preacher  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  wealthy  city  stock  broker  of 
the  nouveau  riche  type,  who  boasted  to  him 
of  his  success.  “When  I  landed  in  this 
c  ntry,”  he  said,  “I  hadn’t  a  cent  in  my 
pocket.”  “Yes,”  said  the  other  quietly, 
“but  there  were  other  pockets.”— Mobile 
Register. 


The  biggest  new  thing  in  balloon  tire  manu¬ 
facture  today  is  the  sensational  cord  fabric 

Supertwist 

developed  by  Goodyear.  Tests  show  that  tires 
made  with  this  elastic  and  enduring  new  ma¬ 
terial  delivered  in  excess  of  100%  greater  car¬ 
cass  service  than  tires  made  with  an  equal 
number  of  plies  of  standard  cord  fabric. 
Ply  for  ply,  in  other  words,  SUPERTWIST 
in  these  tests  literally  doubled  the  carcass 
life  of  the  tire.  SUPERTWIST  is  used  only 
by  Goodyear,  and  is  built  into  Goodyear  bal¬ 
loon  tires  of  both  kinds — to  fit  new  wheels, 
or  the  wheels  now  on  your  car. 

Qoodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 


Copyright  1924.  by  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 


Enables  you 
to  sort  and  grade 
75  to  700  bushels  of  long 
or  round  potatoes  per  hour 
into  the  two  Government  sizes. 
Eliminates  culls  and  dirt  at  the  same 
time.  Due  to  patented  endless  belt,  there 
is  less  than  3%  variation  in  size  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  grades.  Can’t  bruise  or  injure 
potatoes.  Thousands  in  use.  Operates 
by  hand,  motor  or  engine.  Price  $40  and 
up.  Write  for  interesting  booklet. 

BOGGS  MANUFACTURING  CORPN. 

42  Main  St.,  Atlanta.  N.  Y. 


v. 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Gas 

(P-C  Benzene)  1-lb.  $1 ;  five-pound  tin,  $L75;  with  directions. 
From  your  dealer  ;  post  paid  direct ;  orC.O.I).  Agents  wanted. 

Dept.  B,  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc., Rahway, N.J. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural.  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Si.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


When  I  was  a  boy  the  worst  jobs  on 
the  farm  were  going  after  the  cows  on  a 
wet  mdrning,  or  shoveling  a  path  *to  the 
barn  during  a  blizzard.  Of  the  two  I 
think  the  cow  hunt  was  the  more  to  be 
despised.  Old  Spot  was  what  I  call  a 
mean-spirited  cow,  'and  she  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  life  a  burden  to  the  boy. 
When  she  kicked  the  big  hired  man  he 
took  a  club  to  her,  but  she  knew  the  boy 
would  be  scolded  if  he  threw  a  stone  in 
her  direction.  Our  folks  would  not  keep 
d  dog,  because  he  might  have  a  demoraliz¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  boy.  So  on  wet,  rainy 
mornings  I  started  bff  alone  to  drive  the 
cows  up  to  be  milked.  On  bright,  clear 
mornings,  when  it  might  be  something  of 
a  joy  to  get  out  into  the  fields,  the  cows 
would  be  near  the  gate,  but  when  the 
rain  and  fog  came  old  Spot  would  lead, 
her  stupid  companions  off  into  the  deep¬ 
est  recesses  of  the  swamps,  where  they 
would  stand  half  up  to  their  knees  in 
mud,  hiding  among  the  blueberry  bushes. 
You  might  call  “Co-boss!  Co-boss!”  un¬ 
til  your  throat  ached,  but  that  malignant 
old  leader  would  hold  them  in  a  bunch 
until  you  waded  into  the  dark  places  and 
drove  them  out.  There  were  snakes  and 
all  sorts  of  reptiles  in  there,  and  everyone 
knew  the  story  about  the  murderer  who 
had  hidden  his  victim’s  body  in  this 
swamp  and  now  came  back  to  haunt  the 
place  on  dark  mornings!  Just  as  you 
got  the  cows  started  for  home  old  Spot 
would  make  a  sudden  turn  and  run  back 
with  her  stupid  companions  behind  her. 
And  at  the  barn  my  uncle  and  the  hired 
man  were  grumbling : 

“What’s  the  matter  with  that  ’tarnal 
boy?  lie's  too  slow  to  catch  a  turtle!” 

They  never  would  accept  my  story 
about  old  Spot  as  a  labor  strike-leader 
til  one  night  I  slipped  out  and  drove  her 
back  into  the  barnyard  and  put  up  the 
bars.  There  she  stood  all  night.  De¬ 
prived  of  her  leadership,  the  other  cows 
stood  close  to  the  gate,  without  sense 
enough  to  hide  and  make  me  worse 
trouble.  The  hired  man  was  a  little  sus¬ 
picious  when  he  found  the  cows  all  in  the 
barnyard.  This  prompt  arrival  inter¬ 
rupted  his  morning  chat  with  the  hired 
girl. 

#  i|S  Sfc 

Well,  anyway,  hunting  cows  in  the 
swamp  on  a  wet  morning  was  the  worst 
job  I  remember  on  the  farm.  Raincoats 
were  not  invented,  or  at  least  they  were 
far  from  popular.  Hunting  cows  was 
just  like  going  in  swimming.  There  are 
bad  jobs  in  all  lines  of  farming,  and  our 
folks  think  they  have  found  about  the 
limit  in  picking  strawberries  during  a 
rain.  In  some  ways  that  is  worse  than 
hunting  cows  in  the  swamp.  In  spite  of 
all  you  can  do  the  rain  works  under  the 
neck  of  your  coat.  I't  is  a  worse  soak 
than  what  you  get  churning  through  the 
swamp.  The  vines  are  like  a  sponge,  and 
the  big  berries  are  getting  soft.  You 
must  get  them  off  at  once,  or  in  12  hours 
ijiost  of  them  will  be  unsalable..  A  big 
crimson  Marshall  berry  is  in  my  mind 
the  handsomest  and  most  delicately  flav¬ 
ored  fruit  ever  known,  unless  it  be  some 
variety  of  the  mango.  When  a  Mar¬ 
shall  is  right  it  must  be  picked  immedi¬ 
ately,  or  it  will  be  lost.  You  may  per¬ 
haps  leave  a  Chesapeake  or  a  Gaudy 
longer.  They  are  of  more  enduring  fiber, 
but  Nature  designed  the  Marshall  to 
play  the  part  of  aristocrat,  and  if  you 
expect  to  save  it  you  must  accept  the  red 
color  as  a  call  to  duty  and  get  right  out 
ip  the  rain  if  need  be  and  pick  the  fruit. 
The  feeble  spot  in  the  chain  of  straw¬ 
berry  culture  lies  in  the  picking..  Culti¬ 
vation  is  not  what  you  may  call  easy,  but. 
if  one  likes  to  work  with  a  hoe  he  can  do 
it,  and  (frost  or  hail  permitting)  make  a 
good  crop.  Picking  is  where  many  grow¬ 
ers  fall  down.  We  cannot  find  good  pick¬ 
ers  as  we  formerly  did,  and  many  of  them 
will  not  pick  as  we  want  them  to.  Too 
many  of  them  insist,  on  catching  hold  of 
the  berry  and  pulling  it  off.  That 
crushes  the  berry  and  tears  the  vine,  so 
that  several  other  berries  are  ruined.  I 
once  hired  a  boy  to  pick.  He  said  he 
was  an  old  picker,  but  I  found  him  break¬ 
ing  off  entire  sprays  of  fruit,  picking  off 
a  few  ripe  ones  and  throwing  the  green 


ones  away.  The  only  way  we  permit  our 
pickers  to  work  is  to  pinch  the  stem  back 
of  the  berry  with  the  thumbnail  so  as  not 
to  touch  the  berry  with  the  fingers.  It  is 
handled  entirely  by  the  stem.  That  means 
cleanliness,  and  does  not  rip  or  tear  the 
vines.  With  our  finest  fruit  I  prefer  tcJ 
pick  into  milk  pans  and  have  some  care¬ 
ful  hand  do  the  boxing  or  packing.  That 
requires  more  time,  but  you  are  sure  of 
thfe  pack.  When  working  for  private 
customers  a  careless  picker  may  do  con¬ 
siderable  damage  by  putting  in  too  many 
small  berries,  or  those  with  a  green  or 
white  tip. 

*  *  if  *  * 

That  troubled  us  a  little  this  year  with 
our  Progressives.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
an  “everbearer”  or  Fall-bearing  variety. 
Hast  year  it  failed  badly  with  us,  giving 
only  a  handful  of  inferior  fruit.  This 
year,  however,  it  came  back  as  a  June- 
bearing  variety,  and  has  produced  a  re¬ 
markable  crop.  The  trouble  with  it  is 
•that  there  are  too  many  small  berries. 


The  larger  ones  are  of  good  size  and 
flavor,  but  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
too  small  to  pick,  and  unless  your  pickers 
are  careful  there  will  be  complaint.  I 
am  curious  now  to  see  what  will  happen 
to  these  Progressive  plants  after  giving 
this  immense  crop  in  June.  Will  they 
“come  back”  and  give  us  another  in  Au¬ 
gust?  It  does  not  seem  possible  for 
plants  to  do  that,  yet  I  am  told  by  straw¬ 
berry  men  that  if  the  plants  are  deeply 
and  fully  cultivated  and  most  of  the  run¬ 
ners  kept,  off  they  will  repeat  the  crop 
after  a  month’s  rest.  I  shall  give  them 
the  cultivation  and  the  rest,  and  see  what 
they  can  do..  All  in  all,  Howard  is  out¬ 
most  profitable  variety  this  year.  It  gives 
us  large  fruit,  of  good  flavor,  and  is  one 
of  the  heaviest  yielders.  Big  Joe  is  very 
good  on  lighter  soil,  but  for  an  all-round 
commercial  berry  Howard  stande  at  the 
head  on  our  farm.  Of  course  for  qual¬ 
ity  and  size  Marshall  stands  at  the  top. 
We  have  some  great  berries  this  year,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  selections  we 
have  made  for  15  years  have  given  us  an 
improved  strain.  I  think  we  have  a 
larger  and  more  vigorous  plant,  produc¬ 
ing  a  somewhat  larger  crop,  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  proportion  of  big  berries.  While  this 
is  true,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  suggest 
Marshall  as  a  commercial  variety  for 
practical  growers.  It  does  not  give  a 
large  crop,  and  it  requires  too  much  work. 
I  would  not  grow  it  commercially  in  large 
lots  unless  I  was  sure  of  getting  20  cents 
a  quart  at  least.  At  an  average  of  10 
cents,  Howard  would  pay  three  times  as 
well  as  Marshall.  Still,  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  give  some  small  space  to  this  fine  old 
variety  if  you  want  to  show  people  just 
what  a  perfect  berry  is  like.  A  patch  of 
Marshalls  out  in  the  garden  would  re¬ 
mind  one  of  the  big  Western  cattlemen 
who  have  hundreds  of  big  beef  cows  in 
their  pastures  and  yet  keep  a  well-bred 


Jersey  cow  in  a  corner  of  the  barn,  for 
their  own  milk  and  butter. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Our  strawberries  have  paid  this  season, 
in  spite  of  the  continued  wet  season.  We 
could  not  get  them  all,  for  a  half-ripe  big 
berry  in  a  mass  of  sloppy  vines  often 
gets  weary  of  growing  and  rots  before  it 
ripens.  Then  when  the  sun  is  hot  the 
berries  will  often  ripen  too  fast  for  the 
pickers.  You  are  quite  sure  to  lose  some 
bf  them  in  spite  of  all  you  can  do.  Most 
people  fail  to  realize  that  the  strawberry 
really  contains  more  water  than  milk  does. 
It  is  true,  however,  for  the  berry  carries 
00  per  cent  or  more  of  water,  while  milk 
will  average  about  87%.  That  hardly 
seems  possible  when  the  berry  ranks  as  a 
solid,  while  milk  is  a  liquid,  yet  a  crate  of 
berries  will  carry  nearly  as  much  water 
as  a  can  of  milk.  The  liquid  milk  has 
more  than  twice  as  much  ash  as  the  ber¬ 
ry.  We  have  been  getting  15  to  ISc  a 
quart  for  berries  by  the  crate  this  year. 
Ferhaps  a  fair  yield  would  be  4,500 
quarts  per  acre.  We  have  raised  all  the 
way  from  2,000  to  7,000.  Now  the  aver¬ 
age  cow  may  give  2,000  quarts,  or  -4000 
lbs.  of  milk  per  year.  Of  course  we  hear 


about  the  10,000-quart  cow,  but  no  one 
brags  about  the  1,000-quart  animals,  al¬ 
though  there  are  many  of  them.  Many  a 
dairyman  is  receiving  about  3 %e  a  quart 
the  year  through  for  milk.  You  take 
4,500  quarts  at  15c  wholesale,  and  how 
many  of  these  average  cows  will  it  re¬ 
quire  to  earn  as  much  as  the  acre  of  ber¬ 
ries  will  bring?  Then  compare  the  labor 
reequired  to  care  for  those  cows  every 
day  in  the  year,  and  the  feed  required  to 
keep  them  going.  In  November  the  berry 
plants  are  put  away  under  their  blanket, 
where  they  sleep  until  April.  But  in 
order  to  be  fair,  compare  the  worry  and 
responsibility  that  go  with  the  two  jobs. 
It  is  probably  about  even  if  you  take  it 
for  the  entire  year,  but  while  it  is  spread 
over  365  days  for  the  dairymen,  most  of 
it  is  crowded  into  30  or  40  days  for  the 
berry  grower.  Frost  may  ruin  all  his 
chances  in  a  single  night.  A  week  of 
rain  at  picking  time  may  cost  him  half 
his  crop.  A  dairyman  may  get  a  milking 
machine  to  help  him  milk,  but  there  can 
be  no  mechanical  contrivance  that  will 
pick  berries.  That  business  will  always 
depend,  in  the  last  analysis,  upon  rhe 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  hand  which  takes 
the  berry  from  the  vine.  When  it  comes 
to.  selling  through  the  middlemen  the 
berry  grower  probably  has  the  worst  of 
it.  The  best  location  for  him  is  close  to 
some  good  market  or  on  some  good  road 
where  he  can  open  a  roadside  stand.  It 
is  not  a  business  for  every  man  to  enter. 
A  man  must  have  a  regular  strawberry 
mark  on  his  arm  in  order  to  succeed  in  it. 
It  is  more  of  a  gamble  than  dairying,  yet 
where  one  is  sure  that  he  can  find  pickers 
there  is  a  chance  in  it.  H.  w.  c. 


Rural  School  Field  Day 

About  300  parents,  teachers  and  chil¬ 
dren,  representing  nine  schools  of  the 
town  of  Williamson,  N.  Y.,  assembled  on 
the  morning  of  June  6  at  the  beach  at 
Pultneyville  for  an  all-day  community 
gathering.  The  occasion  was  the  annual 
spelling  “bee”  of  the  rural  schools.  The 
program  in  brief  was  the  spelling  contest 
in  the  morning,  the  picnic  dinner,  a  lit¬ 
erary  entertainment  in  the  pavilion,  and 


games  on  the  beach.  Committees  of  teach¬ 
ers  had  made  the  plans  for  the  day  far  in 
advance.  Committees  of  mothers  in  each 
school  had  made  plans  for  the  dinner.  So 
efficient  were  these  workers  that  the  en¬ 
tire  program  was  carried  through  with 
precision,  promptitude,  enthusiasm  and 
enjoyment.  It  was  the  best  sort  of  school 
spirit  adapted  to  a  picnic. 

The  childreif  furnished  part  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  program,  and  part  was  furnished  by 
the  teachers,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
youngsters.  They  much  enjoyed  the  mu¬ 
sic  and  story-telling,  and  one  could  hear 
whispers  of  “That’s  my  teacher.  You 
must  clap  loud  for  her.”  One  of  the 
mothers  added  much  to  the  fun  with  hu¬ 
morous  recitations.  Mrs.  Cora  Ransley 
came  from  the  adjoining  town  of  Ontario, 
where  she  is  a  member  of  the  school 
board ;  her  readings,  especially  “The 
Calf,”  by  Sam  Walter  Foss,  will  long  be 
remembered. 

The  day  was  a  great  success.  It  not 
only  gave  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  a 
great  many  people,  but  was  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  a  lesson  in  citizenship.  They  need 
to  learn  to  work  together,  and  community 
gatherings  of  this  class  are  the  best  sort 
of  training. 


Making  a  Box  Kite 

(Three  years  ago  we  gave  directions 
for  making  a  box  kite.  In  response  to 
many  requests  the  article  and  picture  are 
reprinted.] 

In  the  picture  I  have  tried  to  show 
how  a  box  kite  is  made,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  young  ones.  A  box  kite  sails  without 
any  bobs  or  balance  string.  It  is  made  of 
four  light  sticks,  each  30  in.  long,  %  in. 
wide  and  %  in.  thick.  Also  four  sticks 
of  same  width  and  thickness  notched  on 
each  end  and  placed  like  a  letter  X  in¬ 
side  the  kite  about  8  in.  from  each  end  ; 
these  brace  sticks  fit  tightly  on  the  30-in. 
sticks.  When  you  have  the  brace  sticks 
secured  to  the  long  sticks,  place  light 
tough  paper  around  the  ends,  extending 
from  the  ends  8  in.  toward  the  center  at 
each  end.  Paste  the  paper  tight  on  the 
frame.  Now  you  have  a  rectangular 
frame  with  paper  fast  to  each  end  on  the 
outside  of  the  frame.  Both  ends  are  open. 
The  kite  when  put  together  measures  30 
in.  long,  14  in.  square  on  the  ends.  Both 
ends  are  open,  as  is  also  the  center  for 
about  16  in.,  to  allow  air  to  blow  freely 
through  the  kite.  At  a  point  marked  X 
the  string  is  tied.  The  kite  rides  on  the 
wind  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  If 
carefully  built  square  and  tight  it  will  go 
out  of  sight  if  given  enough  twine.  A 
represents  the  long  sticks,  B  represents 


Diagrams  of  Box  Kite 


the  cross  braces.  C  shows  another  view 
of  short  brace  fitted  to  long  stick.  D 
represents  short  braces  as  placed  with 
long  stick  ends  showing  in  notch  of  short 
brace.  E  represents  the  kite  when  fin¬ 
ished.  The  dotted  ends  represent  how 
the  paper  is  pasted  on.  The  braces  are 
put  about  8  in.  from  end  of  kite  on  the  in¬ 
side.  I  trust  our  young  friends  will  un¬ 
derstand  the  description.  J.  G. 
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The  Great  Line  Fence  Problem 


Of  all  the  questions  received  here,  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season,  it  is  probable  that 
the  “line  fence”  proposition  leads  in  num¬ 
ber.  Practically  every  day  brings  us  the 
story  of  a  neighborhood  quarrel  over  a 
line  fence.  One  party  refuses  to  build 
his  share,  or  the  other  party  claims  that 
what  his  neighbor  builds  is  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  stock.  Sometimes  one 
party  is  a  gardener,  without  any  stock  at 
all,  while  the  other  man  may  be  a  dairy¬ 
man  with  a  large  herd  of  cattle.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  gardener  cannot  see  why  he 
should  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  keeping  his  neighbor’s  cattle  enclosed. 
There  are  many  of  these  troubles,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  New  York  State.  The  following 
synopsis  is  made  of  the  town  law  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  line  fences,  and  we  would  like  to 
have  our  people  keep  it  for  reference,  as 
it  will  prevent  much  private  correspond¬ 
ence  : 

First  of  all,  be  it  understood  that  the 
fence  viewers  of  the  town  represent  the 
last  authority  in  these  line  fence  troubles. 
These  fence  viewers  represent  the  asses¬ 
sors  and  the  town  superintendent  of  high¬ 
ways,  who  are  elected  in  every  town.  The 
law  states  that  by  virtue  of  tbeir  offices 
they  are  the  fence  viewers  of  the  town 
and  they  are  the  local  authorities  who  are 
to  settle  these  fence  troubles. 

The  law  states  that  each  owner  of  two 
adjoining  tracts  of  land  shall  make  and 
maintain  a  just  and  equitable  portion  of 
the  division  fence  between  such  lands. 
This  is  unless  they  can  agree  to  make 
some  other  division,  or  else  agree  to  let 
both  of  said  lands  lie  open.  The  latter 
would  often  follow  in  cases  where  very 
little  live  stock  was  kept,  but  unless  there 
is  such  agreement  the  fence  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  and  each  party  must  build  a  fair 
share  of  it. 

The  law  further  provides  that  when 
disputes  arise  between  the  owners  of  ad¬ 
joining  land,  over  any  fence  problem,  such 
dispute  shall  be  settled  by  the  fence  view¬ 
ers  of  the  town.  Any  two  of  these  fence 
viewers  may  act.  One  is  to  be  chosen  by 
each  party.  If  either  party  neglect,  after 
eight  days’  notice,  to  make  any  such 
choice,  the  other  party  may  select  both 
of  the  fence  viewers.  These  fence  view¬ 
ers  are  obliged  by  law  to  see  that  all  par¬ 
ties  interested  have  a  reasonable  notice, 
and  they  must  come  and  view  the  proper¬ 
ty  and  hear  both  sides.  If  they  cannot 
agree  they  are  to  consult  another  fence 
viewer  to  act  with  them.  The  decision  of 
any  two  of  them  shall  be  reduced  to  writ¬ 
ing,  with  a  description  of  the  fence  and 
the  proportion  which  each  must  maintain. 
This  written  decision  shall  be  final,  and 
it  is  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  town 
clerk.  All  parties  are  holden  by  this  de¬ 
cision. 

If  any  party  whose  duty  it  is  to  build 
or  maintain  a  fence  shall  neglect  or  re¬ 
fuse  to  keep  up  his  fair  proportion,  or 
shall  let  the  same  go  out  of  repair,  he  is 
liable  to  pay  the  party  injured  all  of  such 
damage  as  may  accrue  thereby.  The  cost 
of  «uch  damage  can  be  appraised  by  any 
two  fence  viewers,  and  is  to  be  recovered 
with  cost.  The  appraisement  of  such 
damage  must  be  reduced  to  writing,  and 
signed  by  the  fence  viewers  making  it.  If 
any  person  liable  to  maintain  a  good 
fence  neglects  to  do  so  for  one  month 
after  a  request  in  writing  to  make  or 
repair  the  fence,  the  injured  party  may 
repair  the  same,  and  he  may  collect  from 
the  other  party  the  expense  of  so  doing. 
This  is  to  be  recovered  by  him  with  cost. 

Whenever  the  electors  of  any  town 
shall  adopt  any  rule  or  regulation  as  to 
what  a  division  fence  shall  be,  any  per¬ 
son  neglecting  to  keep  a  fence  according 
to  such  rule  shall  be  precluded  from  re¬ 
covering  compensation  for  damages  done 
by  any  beast  lawfully  kept  upon  adjoining 
lands  which  may  enter  his  premises 
through  any  defective  fence.  Under  this 
law,  when  the  sufficiency  of  the  fence 
shall  come  in  question  in  any  action,  it 
shall  be  presumed  to  have  been  sufficient 
until  the  contrary  is  established. 

If  any  person  liable  to  contribute  to  the 
erection  or  repair  of  any  division  fence 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  care  of  his 
proportion,  or  permit  it  to  get  out  of  re¬ 


pair,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  have  and 
maintain  any  action  for  damages  incurred 
by  the  beasts  coming  therein  from  adjoin¬ 
ing  lands,  where  such  beasts  are  lawfully 
kept.  The  man  who  permits  such  a  de¬ 
fective  fence  to  remain  shall  be  liable  to 
pay  to  the  party  injured  all  damages  that 
shall  be  accrued  to  his  land  or  any  of  the 
crops  growing  therein.  Such  damages 
are  to  be  appraised  by  any  two  fence 
viewers  of  the  town.  Any  such  appraise¬ 
ment,  written  and  signed  by  the  fence 
viewers,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
■the  amount  of  such  damages. 

The  law  covering  the  use  of  barbed 
wire  in  division  fences,  briefly  stated,  is 
that  uncovered  barbed  wire  cannot  be 
used  in  a  division  fence  unless  both  par¬ 
ties  agree  in  writing  to  such  use.  Where 
one  party  will  not  agree,  it  is  legal  to  put 
a  barbed  wire  at  the  top  of  the  fence  and 
cover  it  with  a  wooden  board  or  plank. 
This  law  is  clear  and  plain,  and  there 
should  not  be  so  much  trouble  between 
neighbors  over  it.  Hundreds  of  the  line 
fence  questions  which  come  to  us  should 
be  referred  to  the  fence  viewer  of  the 
town,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
all  the  advice  that  we  can  give  is  to  fol¬ 
low  out  that  method.  One  of  the  peculiar 
troubles  arising  now  is  what  constitutes  a 
legal  fence  to  hold  sheep  or  hogs.  As  is 
stated  in  the  law,  any  town  may  decide 
by  vote  just  what  constitutes  a  legal 
fence  in  that  town,  and  it  would  probably 
be  far  better  that  each  town  would  make 
just  such  decision,  and  thus  settle  the 
matter.  Generally  speaking,  a  legal  fence 
is  one  which  will  turn  the  common  stock 
kept  in  that  neighborhood  or  county.  For 
instance,  in  a  dairy  country  this  would 
mean  a  strong  fence  that  would  hold  cat¬ 
tle.  In  a  case  where  some  farmer  put  in 
a  flock  of  sheep,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
expect  of  his  neighbors  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  building  an  expensive  sheep-tight  fence, 
when  a  much  cheaper  fence  would  hold 
their  cattle.  In  such  a  case  it  would 
probably  be  held  that  the  owner  of  the 
sheep  would  be  obliged  to  provide  the 
extra  fence  to  keep  in  his  stock,  and  if 
the  sheep  went  through  the  cattle  fence 
and  caused  damage  on  the  land  of  the 
neighbor,  the  owner  of  the  sheep  would 
be  responsible  for  that  damage,  and  would 
be  obliged  to  pay  for  it. 

Another  point  which  frequently  comes 
up  to  make  trouble  is  who  is  responsible 
in  the  case  of  a  rented  farm.  Is  the 
owner  of  the  farm  obliged  to  keep  up  the 
fence,  or  is  the  tenant  obliged  to  do  so? 
Very  much  of  the  trouble  which  comes  to 
us  is  caused  from  the  fact  that  i  tenant 
refuses  to  keep  up  the  fence,  or  at  least 
his  share  of  it,  and  the  stock  will  come 
through,  causing  damage.  Wh  >n  the 
fence  viewers  are  called  in  to  settle  such 
casee  they  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  the  tenant  or  the  farm  iwner 
should  be  forced  to  keep  up  the  fence  or 
pay  such  damages.  That  depends  upon 
the  contract  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant.  In  some  cases  the  landlord  ap¬ 
pears  to  get  rid  of  the  responsibility  by 
stating  that  the  tenant  must  keep  up  the 
farm  fences,  while  the  tenant  is  not  finan¬ 
cially  responsible,  and  a  judgment  could 
not  be  enforced  against  him. 


Rights  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant 

I  lived  on  a  farm  where  I  had  lease 
for  three  to  five  years,  'as  I  wanted  it. 
April  13  owner  told  me  that  the  place 
was  sold  and  that  I  would  have  to  get  off 
very  soon.  I  found  a  farm  and  moved. 
Now  owner  tells  me  he  is  going  to  sue 
me,  as  I  had  no  right  to  move  before  he 
gave  me  written  notice,  and  wants  taxes 
for  balance  of  five  years’  lease.  I  had 
lived  there  only  one  year.  Can  he  sue? 
Can  he  take  cow,  team,  other  stock,  hay 
and  tools  if  he  gets  judgment?  Would 
it  be  best  to  sell  all  my  stock  so  it  will 
not  be  taken  away?  I  did  not  get  any 
court  notice,  only  he  has  it  in  hands  of 
justice  of  the  peace.  w.  A. 

If  you  depend  on  the  tools  you  have 
named  for  your  livelihood  they  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  sale  under  an  execution ;  also 
your  team  and  cow.  If  you  have  proof 
that  the  owner  directed  you  to  move,  if 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  contract  rela¬ 
tive  to  sale,  the  owner  might  be  liable 
for  damages  sustained  by  you,  provided 
the  term  of  your  contract  had  not  ex¬ 
pired.  N.  T. 


"  For  Better  Heating* 

NDES  FURNAC 


The  Ancles  1-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace  has 
a  four  bar  four  shaker  grate  that  cleans 
the  sides  of  the  fire  pot  without  losing 
good  coal  in  the  center.  This  increases 
furnace  capacity  and  saves  fuel. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  8c  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1 868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 


Fresh  Air  Heat 

at  Lozv  Cost 

This  efficient  furnace  provides  a  constant  flow  of  pure, 
clear  air,  heated  to  the  right  temperature. 

THATCHER  TUBULAR  FURNACE 

The  famous  Thatcher  “Tubular”  combustion  chamber 
prevents  the  air  from  becoming  overheated  or 
scorched.  You  will  save  money  on  coal  bills,  too. 

Write  for  illustrated  “ Tubular ”  catalogue 

TLJ  ATPLirD  HEATERS 
i  li/V  1  &  RANGES 

Since  18S0 


THATCHER  FURNACE  CO.,  39-41  St.  Francis  Street,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
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This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  bi.oks  have  contented 
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themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  Droved  successful.  This-- 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hop.d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 
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ELBERT  S.  BRIGHAM,  for  ll  years  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  of  Vermont,  is  a  candi¬ 
date  for  Congress  in  the  First  Vermont  District. 
This  district  covers  the  western  side  of  the  State, 
and  includes  the  counties  of  Grand  Isle,  Franklin, 
Lamoile,  Chittenden,  Addison,  Rutland  and  Ben¬ 
nington.  Vermont  is  an  agricultural  State  ;  her  chief 
industries  are  now  and  ever  will  he  dairying  and 
fruit  growing.  Vermont  is  largely  a  State  of  rural 
homes,  peopled  by  a  strong  and  sturdy  race,  thrifty, 
intelligent  and  dependable.  Such  a  State  should  be 
represented  at  Washington  by  a  typical  Vermont 
man,  and  if  one  were  to  go  through  the  district  with 
a  fine  comb  he  could  not  find  a  finer  or  more  appro¬ 
priate  candidate  than  Elbert  S.  Brigham.  He  comes 
from  good  stock.  He  was  raised  on  a  Vermont  farm 
and  knows  the  life  and  the  public  needs  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  farmer.  He  is  an  educated  man  who  has  used 
his  college  training,  not  in  any  selfish  or  narrow 
way,  but  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  He  has  done 
great  work  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture — not  as 
a  politician,  but  as  a  man  with  vision  to  devise  a 
progressive  program,  and  the  courage  to  stand  for  it 
in  the  face  of  opposition.  Add  to  this  strong  per¬ 
sonality,  high  character,  success  as  a  practical 
farmer,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  State,  and 
Ave  have  indeed  an  ideal  representative  for  Ver¬ 
mont.  And  Mr.  Brigham  is  known  outside  the  State, 
for  his  work  has  made  him  something  of  a  national 
character.  His  influence  will  be  felt  in  big  national 
questions.  He  is  a  big  enough  man  to  handle  any 
of  them.  There  has  been  some  criticism  of  late 
about  the  size  and  quality  of  the  men  who  represent 
the  people  in  Congress.  Some  of  them  are  not  in 
any  Avay  representative,  and  there  is  a  general  de¬ 
sire  to  All  the  capital  with  bigger  and  stronger  men. 
The  voters  of  the  First  Vermont  District  have  a 
chance  to  lead  the  way  in  this  improvement  by  elect¬ 
ing  Elbert  S.  Brigham. 

FROM  our  reports  it  seems  that  the  plan  of  using 
limestone,  ground  phosphate  rock  and  clover  for 
maintaining  the  fertility  and  crop-producing  power  of 
soils  has  proved  a  success  in  Illinois.  There  has 
been  a  hot  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  this 
method  and  those  who  say  that  acid  phosphate 
should  be  used.  Let  us  understand  that  acid  phos¬ 
phate  means  the  phosphate  rock,  ground  to  a  line 
dust  and  then  treated  or  “cut"  with  sulphuric  acid, 
to  make  it  more  available.  The  raw  ground  phos¬ 
phate  is  this  fine'  dust  Avithout  the  use  of  the  acid. 
There  seems  to  be  no  question  about  the  results 
which  many  Western  farmers  obtain  with  the  use  of 
limestone  and  ground  phosphate.  At  the  same  time 
the  experiments  seem  to  prove  that  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate  is  more  valuable  and  quicker  in  its  action  and, 
dollar  for  dollar  expended,  a  more  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  The  freight  on  the  ground  phosphate  is  very 
heavy,  and  unless  heavy  crops  of  green  manure  are 
ploAved  under  with  it,  results  are  slow.  Most  East¬ 
ern  farmers  Avho  keep  live  stock  can  hardly  bring 
themselves  to  plow  under  full  crops  of  clover.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  the  West  sIioaa's  that  unless  limestone  is 
used  heavily  with  the  ground  phosphate  the  results 
are  not  satisfactory.  In  many  parts  of  the  East, 
AAdiere  the  soil  is  more  or  less  acid,  it  Avould  seem 
to  be  better  practice  to  use  Soy  beans  or  Alsike 
clover  with  acid  phosphate,  in  place  of  Alfalfa  or 
Red  clover.  We  doubt  if  this  Hopkins  method  will 
fit  well  into  most  of  our  Eastern  farm  practice. 

* 

THERE  are  some  pessimistic  people  who  seem  to 
think  that  the  old-time  spirit  and  power  has 
departed  from  rural  neighborhoods.  Such  people 
should  have  been  at  the  gathering  of  country  folks 


in  Jackson  Township,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
June  21.  It  would  have  done  them  good  through  a 
revival  of  spirit.  Jackson  Township  has  less  than 
1,000  inhabitants,  and  is  an  agricultural  district. 
There  Avere  over  600  people  at  the  meeting.  A  few 
came  from  outside,  but  the  great  majority  live  right 
in  the  township.  It  was  as  fine  a  body  of  country 
folks  as  you  can  find  anywhere;  solid,  serious,  sin¬ 
cere  people ;  men  and  women  of  simple,  earnest  lives, 
who  still  believe  in  old-fashioned  ideas  of  duty  and 
national  obligations.  There  Avas  a  fine  picnic  dinner, 
an  entertainment  by  local  people,  and  a  general  get- 
together,  like  some  great  family  come  for  a  reunion. 
There  was  every  evidence  of  the  most  skillful  man¬ 
agement  in  the  gathering  of  this  company.  There 
Avere  two  women  in  each  school  district  who  devel¬ 
oped  local  interest  and  helped  bring  out  the  com¬ 
pany.  We  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  real 
future  of  agricultural  New  York  lies  in  just  such 
township  gatherings.  That  is  the  Avay  to  start  or¬ 
ganizing.  That  is  the  way  to  amalgamate  our  pi-es- 
ent  farm  organizations  and  get  them  together  fox- 
team  work.  Suppose  there  could  be  had  just  such 
informal  gatherings  in  every  rural  township  in  the 
State,  with  a  possibility  of  federating  them  into 
some  simple  organization  under  an  entirely  new  set 
of  leaders?  Who  can  doubt  that  the  milk  question, 
the  school  question,  and  dozens  of  other  farm  prob¬ 
lems  would  be  settled?  Public  opinion,  which  Avould 
be  only  an  expression  of  country  common  sense, 
would  force  such  settlement.  There  never  was  such 
an  opportunity  for  true  leadership  as  is  now  offered 
to  men  in  country  neighborhoods  Avho  are  content  to 
work  quietly  at  home  oi-ganization. 

I* 

HE  Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers’ 
Association  gives  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  some  advice  about  preparing  a  new  school  bill. 
Among  other  things  he  is  advised  to : 

Summon  the  20S  district  superintendents  of  the  State 
to  a  conference  in  Chancellors’  Hall  and  stay  in  con¬ 
ference  day  in  and  day  out  if  necessary  until  substantial 
agreement  is  reached  upon  the  terms  of  a  bill  for  re¬ 
organizing  the  rural  school  system,  and  real  assurance 
given  of  genuine  co-operation. 

This  seems  like  abandonment  of  the  homeless 
child  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one.  At  the  last 
moment  of  the  legislative  session  for  1924  an  effort 
Avas  made  to  pass  the  bill  by  making  it  “permissive," 
so  that  on  the  face  of  the  laxv  its  provisions  Avould 
not  have  been  adopted  by  any  district  Avithout  a 
majority  vote  of  taxpayers.  It  is  not  likely  that 
5  per  cent  of  the  rural  districts  would  have  voted  to 
accept  the  law,  yet  this  offer  Avas  rejected  on  the 
px-inciple  that  Ave  should  “beware  of  the  Greeks 
when  they  come  offering  gifts.”  And  now  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Journal  proposes  to  let  the  Commissioner  and 
the  superintendents  settle  it.  What  has  become  of 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one?  What  about  the 
Home  Bureau,  the  Farm  Bureau  and  other 
organizations  whose  leadex-s  lined  up  at  Al¬ 
bany  without  any  following  among  the  rank 
and  file?  Are  they  to  be  counted  out  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion?  It  is  characteristic  of  these  educators  to 
assume  that  they  are  the  only  people  who  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  prepare  a  new  bill.  The  country  people,  Avho 
pay  taxes  and  provide  the  children,  are  not  to  be 
consulted,  according  to  this  program.  What  do  they 
know  about  schools?  Who  cares  what  they  want? 
They  are  not  educators,  and  if  what  they  desire  for 
their  children  is  not  scientific  and  up-to-date,  let 
them  stand  aside  and  give  the  educators  a  chance  to 
experiment.  Now  one  Avould  think  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  last  year  ought  to  have  taught  these  edu¬ 
cators  a  thing  or  two,  but  the  education  of  an  edu¬ 
cator  is  something  like  drilling  a  hole  into  a  block  of 
granite.  We  can  tell  them  one  thing.  The  rural 
school  bill  can  never  be  made  into  law  and  properly 
enforced  without  the  sympathetic  backing  of  the 
country  people.  The  educators  might  just  as  well 
go  out  and  butt  their  heads  against  the  Educational 
Building  at  Albany  as  to  prepare  a  bill  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  country  people,  and  then  try  to  force  it 
upon  the  rural  districts! 

* 

ROM  South  Africa  to  Alaska  this  question  about 
the  i-elative  importance  of  the  farmer  and  the 
professional  man  has  become  a  living  (or  dying) 
issue.  Here  is  something  from  Die  Boere  Kocrant, 
a  farmers’  paper  at  Pretoria,  Transvaal.  That  is  the 
little  country  Avhicli  fought  the  British  Empire — and 
died  hard : 

Should  a  man  have  three  sons  and  decide  to  make  one 
a  doctor,  one  a  lawyer  and  the  other  a  farmer,  he  will 
have  to  spend  more  money  to  really  establish  the  farmer 
than  either  the  doctor  or  lawyer,  and  having  done  so 
w-ill  discover  that  the  government  considers  one  lawyer 
worth  two  and  a  half  farmers,  and  one  doctor  no  less 
than  three  and  three-quarters  farmers. 

It  seems  that  a  farmer  was  called  as  a  witness  in 
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a  farm  case  He  was  paid  $2  a  day.  Lawyers  on  the 
same  case  Avere  paid  $5,  and  doctors  $7.50.  It  is  not 
likely  that  their  testimony  was  worth  more  than 
that  of  the  farmer,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  universal 
habit  to  rate  the  farmer  as  half  a  man  when  it  comes 
to  dividing  up  the  returns  from  labor.  One  would 
naturally  look  upon  South  Africa  as  a  territoi-y 
where  farming  would  stand  at  the  head  of  the  pro¬ 
cession,  yet  this  same  farm  paper  goes  on  to  say : 

Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  young  South  Africans 
appear  to  go  in  for  the  five  professions,  namely,  doctors, 
lawyers,  dentists,  parsons  and  schoolmasters,  all  very 
excellent  in  their  special  line,  but  unproductive. 

They  cannot  all  be  called  unproductive,  though 
some  of  the  products  they  turn  out  haA-e  no  real 
value,  but  at  any  rate  this  idea  of  the  lower  social 
value  of  the  fanner  extends  from  “Greenland’s  icy 
mountains  to  India’s  coral  strand,”  and  if  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  go  up  higher  he  must  do  it  himself.  This  is 
a  case  Avhere  men  must  lift  themselves  by  pulling 
at  their  own  boot-straps. 

It  seems  strange  that  children  and  wealth  never  go 
together,  but  then  again  it  has  never  been  demonstrated 
that  they  mix  well.  l.  r.  p. 

T  is  probably  true  that  families  in  homes  where 
wealth  abounds  are  seldom  large.  Most  of  the 
large  families  that  we  know  of  are  in  homes  xvhei-e 
strict  economy  is  required,  and  Avhere  labor  is  not 
regarded  as  a  penance.  There  ax-e,  of  course,  excep¬ 
tions,  yet  it  is  quite  true  that  children  and  wealth 
do  not  mix  well.  Most  wealthy  people  seem  to  con¬ 
sider  child  beai-ing  and  training  as  something  i*ather 
beneath  their  dignity.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  child 
brought  up  with  all  the  luxux-ies  that  money  can  buy 
cannot  seem  to  acquire  the  solid  and  substantial 
character  which  can  only  be  gained  through  self- 
denial  and  struggle.  We  have  known  men  who 
pulled  themselves  up  out  of  poverty  to  competence, 
who  foolishly  think  they  can  buy  for  their  children 
the  discipline  and  character  which  made  them  suc¬ 
cessful.  There  are  some  essential  things  which 
money  cannot  buy. 

* 

AS  an  illustration  of  how  chemistry  is  becoming 
a  factor  in  the  great  events  of  human  life,  Ave 
are  told  that  the  Gei-mans  have  discovei-ed  a  cure  for 
African  sleeping  sickness.  Fully  distributed,  this 
Avould,  in  time,  make  half  of  a  great  continent  hab¬ 
itable,  and  open  even  greater  oppoi*tunities  for  the 
surplus  population  than  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus  ever  did.  There  might  even  be  a  new 
migration  into  the  rich  African  interior  if  this  dis¬ 
ease  could  be  conquered.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
the  manufacture  of  this  cure  is  held  a  closely  guard¬ 
ed  secret  because  of  its  trading  value.  There  is  a 
great  struggle  now  on  for  colonial  possessions.  The 
Eui-opean  nations  Avould  caxwe  up  the  continent  of 
Africa  as  grandfather  carves  the  Thanksgiving  tur¬ 
key,  but  entirely  without  the  spixfit  which  is  in  his 
heart.  Yet  these  vast  tracts  of  rich  land  are  of  little 
real  value  without  cures  for  the  diseases  which  in¬ 
fect  the  people.  Thus  in  the  French  and  British 
laboratoi’ies  chemists  are  Avorking  to  rediscover  the 
secret  which  the  Germans  refuse  to  reveal.  Such 
things  will  mean  much  to  all  of  us  in  the  future.  A 
habitable  Africa  seems  too  far  away  for  most  of  us 
to  considei-,  yet  it  Avould  represent  vast  productions 
of  cotton,  sugar,  gx*ain  and  meat,  or  dairy  products, 
besides  the  usual  pi-oducts  of  the  tropics.  That  Avill 
mean  increased  competition  in  the  pi-oduction  of  food 
— and  all  depending,  at  this  moment,  not  upon  actual 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  the  fine  work  of  micro¬ 
scope  and  test  tubes  in  a  laboratory.  And  all  these 
things  should  shoxv  our  farmers  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  dropping  their  personal  quarrels  and  differ¬ 
ences  and  getting  together  for  business. 


Brevities 

We  have  seen  specimens  of  the  Coi'tland  apple  kept  in 
common  house  storage  which  show  remarkable  keeping 
qualities. 

Too  much  codliver  oil  fed  up  to  the  time  of  killing 
will  give  a  fishy  taste  to  broilers.  Fattening  for  the  last 
10  days,  without  the  oil,  will  overcome  the  trouble. 

One  of  the  best  things  your  town  can  do  would  be  to 
organize  a  hunt  for  wild  cherry  trees.  All  turn  out 
and  kill  every  tree,  thus  preventing  tent  caterpillars. 

We  have  another  letter  from  Uncle  Joe  Mather,  the 
“happy  farmer”  from  Pennsylvania.  Now  he  says  this 
is  the  worst  time  in  history  to  try  to  sell  a  farm,  but 
the  best  time  ever  knoAvn  to  buy  one  at  a  bargain. 

The  owner  of  an  automobile  is  liable  for  damages 
Avhich  occur  as  a  result  of  his  negligence,  when  he  is 
driving  the  car  himself,  and  also  when  his  agent  or  ser¬ 
vant  is  operating  the  car  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner. 

Can  one  make  hay  by  cutting  buckwheat  green  and 
curing  it,  as  we  Avould  oats  or  wheat?  It  can  be  done, 
and  has  been  done,  but  it  is  poor  stuff — about  the  poor¬ 
est  of  any  of  the  grain  hays.  There  would  be  no  danger 
in  feeding  it. 


Meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association 

HE  annual  convention  of  the  Dairymen's  League 
Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  was  held  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  June  19,  1924.  The  whole 
League  territory  was  represented  by  delegates,  and 
the  meeting  was  marked  by  the  usual  enthusiasm 
of  the  representatives. 

In  his  annual  address  President  George  W.  Slocum 
said  that  he  was  addressing  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  association,  and  he  challenged  any  co-operative 
association  in  the  world  to  show  a  better  record  in 
the  same  time.  The  association  had  just  passed  its 
banner  year,  having  secured  new  markets  and  ex¬ 
panded  business  generally;  had  brought  higher  effi¬ 
ciency  into  the  management,  and  that  the  movement 
is  more  generally  endorsed  today  than  any  time  in 
its  history.  For  the  year,  he  said,  1923  showed  a 
sad  plight  for  agriculture.  A  year  ago  he  antici¬ 
pated  larger  consumption  and  shortage  in  produc¬ 
tion,  but  as  surplus  was  handled  throughout  the 
year,  even  in  the  normal  short  months,  a  break  m 
the  market  in  November  was  brought  about  by  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  within  the  territory,  and  follow¬ 
ing  that  a  decline  in  the  value  of  cheese,  condensed 
milk  and  butter.  Nevertheless  the  average  gross  price 
for  all  Grade  B  milk  was  $2.10  per  100  lbs.,  which  is 
20c  per  100  lbs.  above  the  price  of  the  previous  year. 

The  average  net  pool  price,  which  includes  cer¬ 
tificates  of  indebtedness,  is  $2.01  per  100  lbs.,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.83  for  the  previous  year,  or  18c  more. 
The  average  cash  distribution  is  $1,917,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.(192  a  year  ago,  or  $.225  more.  The 
average  deduction  per  100  lbs.  for  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness  is  $.0957,  as  against  $.1376  last  year,  or  a 
little  over  4c  less.  The  average  total  administrative 
charges  are  $.0016,  against  $.0695  a  year  ago,  or 
nearly  lc  per  100  lbs.  less. 

Of  all  the  milk  handled  through  dealers,  as  well 
as  through  the  League’s  own  plants,  41  per  cent  was 
sold  in  Class  I  as  fluid  milk,  as  compared  with  35.8 
per  cent  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  5.2  per 
cent.  Of  all  the  milk  marketed  by  the  association 
through  its  own  plants,  51.4  per  cent  went  into  the 
fluid  markets,  as  against  28.5  per  cent  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  or  an  increase  of  22.9  per  cent. 

“Our  gross  sales  of  all  products  for  the  year  are 
$75,132,46S.64.  That  our  gross  sales  are  slightly 
less  than  last  year  is  accounted  for  by  the  decrease 
in  production  of  milk.  Til  total  quantity  of  milk 
handled  by  the  association  during  the  year  is  3,095,- 
000,000  lbs.,  as  against  3,734,000,000  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

"Let  me  briefly  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two 
features  in  our  sales  report.  Total  sales  through 
our  own  ope  rations  were  $25,087,515.62,  as  against 
$22,428,406.36  a  year  ago.  The  biggest  increase  is 
shown  in  sales  of  fluid  and  skim-milk  through  our 
own  operations,  compared  with  $8,359,362.30  last 
year,  or  an  increase  of  more  than  $5,500,000.  Our 
ice  cream  sales  increased  from  $(572,285.59  last  year 
to  $935,769.43  this  year.” 

Slocum  said :  “The  Dairymen’s  League  will 
raise  the  price  of  Class  I  milk  just  as  soon  as  it  can 
sell  that  milk  at  the  classified  price.” 

The  feature  of  the  gathering  was  an  address  by 
John  D.  Miller,  who  as  vice-president  and  general 
counsel  and  architect  of  the  association,  is  the  one 
man  responsible  for  its  form  and  policies.  Mr. 
Miller  said  that  the  association  has  not  a  single  fun¬ 
damental  defect. 

Two  features  marked  Mr.  Miller’s  subject.  The 
first  was  his  defense  of  the  so-called  Sapiro  bill, 
which  became  a  law  in  the  last  Legislature.  He 
said  that  every  bona  fide  farm  organization  in  the 
State  endorsed  the  bill,  and  he  mentioned  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  as  the  climax  to  the  bad  elements  and 
enemies  who  opposed  the  Sapiro  bill.  He  defended 
the  Sapiro  law  with  considerable  detail,  but  avoided 
the  vital  defects  of  the  law. 

Turning  to  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  Mr.  Miller 
flatly  repudiated  its  recommendations  for  an  increase 
of  the  price  of  Class  I  milk  for  June,  and  vigorously 
assailed  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  its  part  in  get¬ 
ting  the  groups  together.  He  said  the  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  poolers  and  12  non-poolers,  while  the 
pool  members  outnumbered  the  other  groups.  The 
creation  of  the  committee,  he  said,  would  not  be  so 
objectionable  if  they  had  restricted  their  activities  to 
the  recommendation  of  plans  to  get  competing  groups 
together,  but  at  the  first  meeting  it  converted  itself 
into  a  price-fixing  committee.  This  was  unlawful 
and  unworkable. 

“Now,  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  either  knew  their 
act  was  unlawful,  or  they  did  not  know,”  continued 
Mr.  Miller.  “If  they  did  not  know  it,  they  stand  con¬ 
victed  of  meddling  in  great  problems  they  do  not 
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understand.  If  they  did  know  it,  their  real  purpose 
was  to  put  the  Dairymen’s  League  in  a  hole,  because 
they  know  the  Dairymen’s  League,  as  the  greatest 
co-operative  association,  if  it  participated  in  that, 
illegal  transaction,  would  be  the  first  attacked. 

“I  say  to  you  with  all  seriousness  that  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  competitive  scramble  for  the  best  markets 
will  never  be  ended  until  the  inducements  for  price 
cutting  are  removed,  and  that  will  be  only  when 
every  farm  and  every  group  of  farmers  find  it  im¬ 
material  whether  the  milk  goes  to  the  city  market  or 
into  the  surplus  market,  because  he  will  receive  the 
same  price.” 

The  speaker  led  up  to  a  climax  in  his  speech  when 
he  said : 

“The  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association 
has  no  authority  to  say  to  the  three  able  League 
members  on  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  to  withdraw, 
but  if  that  committee  at  its  next  meeing,  June  28, 
again  converts  itself  into  a  price-fixing  committee,,  I 
hope  the  three  League  members  will  immediately 
withdraw. 

“The  only  result  so  far  has  been  to  supply  enemies 
of  the  co-operative  marketing  movement  with  ammu¬ 
nition  to  attack  the  League.  The  League  kept  the 
price  of  Class  I  milk  near  where  it  ought  to  be  for 
three  years.  The  directors  consented  to  a  reduction 
last  November  when  they  were  told  that  the  price- 
cutting  campaign  of  other  farmers  and  groups  of 
farmers  was  threatening  to  take  away  the  city  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  surplus  would  be  almost  unbearable. 
The  greatest  mistake  the  League  made  was  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  Class  I  milk  too  long.  During  this  time 
the  other  groups  had  been  warned,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  League  announced  its  policy  to  hold  the 
city  market  that  the  cry  was  raised  to  get  together." 

The  speaker  dwelt  at  length  on  what  he  termed 
insidious  methods  to  discredit  the  League,  and  in 
closing,  said  the  Dairymen’s  League  will  welcome 
any  plan  by  which  this  competitive  scramble  may  be 
ended.  “It  has  a  plan  elastic  enough  to  be  expanded 
or  contracted.  It  is  a  plan  by  which  the  burden  of 
the  surplus  is  equitably  distributed  among  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  let  me  say  the  Dairymen’s  League  cannot 
and  will  not  be  a  party,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
any  agreement  to  raise  the  price  of  milk  with  any 
concern  that  is  marketing  milk  in  the  city  in  compe- 
tion  with  the  League.” 

Prof.  George  F.  Warren  of  Cornell  made  an  exi>lan- 
ation  of  the  co-operative  marketing  bill  at  Cornell, 
authorized  by  the  last  Legislature,  with  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $45,000,  in  addition  to  co-operative  in¬ 
struction  ;  the  proposition  to  conduct  research  work 
and  to  help  avoid  past  mistakes  in  farm  products 
marketing. 

Mr.  John  A.  McSparren,  Master  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Grange,  urged  national  organization  of 
farmers  in  the  same  line  as  bankers,  railroads,  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  other  big  business.  He  pointed  to  the 
commission  raised  for  the  farm  bloc,  and  said  that 
nothing  was  thought  of  the  organization  of  blocs  by 
bankers  who  were  able  to  use  private  bank  notes,  or 
to  the  organization  of  railroads  who  turned  over 
their  private  business  to  inside  holding  corporations, 
and  then  sought  increased  rates  on  the  plea  that  the 
business  was  not  profitable.  Their  most  profitable 
revenue,  he  asserted,  has  been  diverted  to  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company,  the  express  company  and  the  Union 
News  Company,  and  individual  coal  combines.  The 
manufacturers’  group,  he  said,  dictated  the  tax  laws 
and  tariffs  for  30  or  40  years,  with  no  regard  for 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  people.  The  agriculturist 
will  have  to  go  ahead  and  be  the  burden-bearer  for 
the  rest  of  mankind,  he  insisted,  or  else  he  will  have 
to  build  his  organization  and  hold  it  together  so  he 
can  take  a  stand  behind  the  bankers  and  railroad 
groups  in  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  give  them  to  understand  that  agriculture  is  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  square  deal. 

Resolutions  were  passed  expressing  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  Secretary  Albert  Manning  in  February  last; 

Providing  that  none  but  those  who  pooled  their 
own  production  of  milk  should  be  eligible  for  di¬ 
rector  ; 

Pledging  the  faith  of  the  delegates  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  co-operation ; 

Pledging  support  to  the  Co-operative  Grange 
League  Federation  Exchange; 

Approving  and  commending  the  League  officers  for 
efficiency ; 

Recommendation  of  a  tariff  on  milk  and  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  entering  this  country  from  Canada  and  other 
foreign  countries; 

Approving  the  policy  of  marketing  as  much  milk 
as  possible  in  fluid  form,  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  fluid  business  would  increase  the  coming 
year. 
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“We  believe,”  continue  these  resolutions,  “that 
under  present  conditions  our  producers  receive  more 
money  for  their  milk  through  the  policy  of  bringing 
the  classes  nearer  together,  and  also  strengthen  the 
Association  materially  at  the  same  time,  and  we  are 
opposed  to  increasing  the  price  of  fluid  milk  to  a 
level  higher  than  the  New  York  market  will  main¬ 
tain,  thereby  forcing  us  to  lose  fluid  milk  business 
and  causing  us  to  manufacture  more  milk  into  milk 
products.” 

Henry  Burden  of  Cazenovia,  representing  District 
11,  was  the  only  new  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  The  eight  others  who  were  re-elected  were  the 
following : 

G.  W.  Slocum,  Milton,  Pa.,  District  24 ;  Chester 
Young,  Napanoch,  N.  Y.,  District  5  ;  Fred  H.  Sex- 
auer,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  District  12;  H.  J.  Kershaw, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  District  13;  John  Rosenbach,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  District  16;  Herbert  L.  Seeley,  Academy 
Corners,  Pa.,  District  20;  Paul  Smith,  Newark  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y.,  District  21. 

It  was  provided  that  the  annual  meetings  in  the 
future  may  be  held  in  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  New  York,  Watertown,  Binghamton,  Elmira, 
Albany,  Rochester  or  Kingston,  but  unless  one  of 
these  cities  is  specially  designated  the  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Utica. 


Dairy  Cows  and  Debt 

Bankers  and  others  have  concluded  that  dairying  is 
to  be  the  salvation  of  the  farmer  here,  so  organizations 
have  been  formed  to  buy  dairy  cows  for  them.  Some 
have  been  shipped  in  from  other  States,  and  I  un¬ 
derstand  at  a  price  ranging  from  $125  to  $150 
per  cow,  placing  the  farmer  that  much  more  in  debt, 
while,  as  I  take  it  the  object  was  ta  get  the  farmers  out 
of  debt.  While  it  is  true  a  great  many  are  changing 
from  exclusive  wheat  farming  to  mixed  farming,  yet  I 
would  not  call  it  altogether  dairy  farming,  as  most  peo¬ 
ple  contend  that  this  is  a  wheat  country,  and  that  we 
can  grow  wheat  with  a  proper  rotation  of  crops. 

You  ask  if  this  change  is  likely  to  continue.  To  a 
certain  extent  it  will,  as  most  farmers  have  learned  that 
it  is  not  a  good  idea  to  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket. 
As  for  me,  I  have  been  milking  as  many  cows  as  I 
could,  and  still  do  some  farming,  also  raising  the  young 
stock.  I  am  raising  Red  Polls.  I  believe  the  dairy 
cattle  being  shipped  in  seem  to  be  more  Holsteins  than 
anything  else.  There  are  some  Guernsey  breeders  here 
who  are  also  pushing  their  kind  of  cattle.  As  for  these 
dairy  farmers  being  prosperous,  time  only  can  tell  that. 
Of  course  it  is  a  fact  that  those  who  have  been  milking 
as  many  cows  as  they  could,  along  with  their  farming, 
are  now  in  the  best  circumstances  financially,  but  not 
out  of  the  woods  by  a  long  way.  I  contend,  and  most 
others,  that  if  we  received  a  price  for  what  we  sell  in 
comparison  with  what  we  buy  we  would  not  be  in  the 
condition  we  are.  o.  M.  RAKNESS. 

North  Dakota. 


Living  Expenses  on  the  Farm 

On  page  791  appeared  a  table  giving  the  estimated 
cost  of  living  of  a  city  postal  employe  and  a  farm  hand 
in  the  Hudson  Valley.  I  have  copied  this  below  with 
some  few  alterations  to  cover  the  farm  hand’s  account: 


Rent,  a  year  . 

Postal 

Employe 

Farm 

Hand 

Altera¬ 

tions 

$120 

*  $... 

Food  . 

(580 

350 

Clothing  . 

150 

KM) 

Fuel  and  light . 

.  150 

50 

Carfare  and  lunches  .  .  .  . 

.  180 

65 

Household  equipment  upkeep  .  102 

102 

15 

Recreation  . 

102 

20 

Insurance  and  saving  .  . 

.  150 

150 

I  >octor  . 

30 

8 

1  >entist  . 

30 

12 

Papers,  magazines,  etc.  . 
Laundry  . 

.  (50 

60 

O 

.  30 

30 

Church  . 

.  12 

12 

5 

Total  . 

$1,516 

$578 

A  number  of  the  items  are  correct,  but  most  are  much 
too  high  for  this  section  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
I  have  written  down  on  the  slip  what  is  approximately 
correct  for  this  section,  and  I  am  estimating  for  a 
family  of  seven,  which  is  a  little  larger  than  the  aver¬ 
age  family  of  the  present  day.  I  would  say,  however, 
that  the  item  of  clothing  is  extremely  variable — de¬ 
pending  upon  the  number  of  females  in  the  family  and 
their  age.  If  there  are  a  number  of  girls  and  they  are 
earning  themselves,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  have 
four  hats  and  gowns  where  my  wife  has  one.  Instead 
of  insurance  and  saving,  the  men  about  here  all  “blow  it 
in”  on  automobiles  and  gas.  One  of  my  men  came  to 
me  17  years  ago  with  a  debt  of  $300,  and  he  paid  it  up 
during  the  first  two  years,  besides  buying  two  stoves,  a 
sewing  machine,  a  cow,  table  and  chairs.  And  while 
for  years  back  he  could  have  saved  three  times  as  much, 
yet  he  has  not  saved  a  dollar  !  I  have  estimated  fuel 
for  the  family  of  the  day  worker.  The  all-the-year 
man  receives  fuel  as  one  of  his  “privileges,”  and  while 
he  is  very  apt  to  consider  it  an  item  of  not  much  value, 
yet  it  often  has  a  value  of  $100  or  more.  If  all  the 
fruit-growers  would  keep  down  to  Mr.  Keith’s  figure  of 
500  trees,  the  rest  of  his  statement  would  be  correct ; 
that  is,  they  would  produce  $5,000  net.  But  as  they 
have  5,000  trees  and  many  double  that,  they  were 
mighty  lucky  men  who  last  year  got  $500  net.  H.  L. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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July  5,  1924 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 
To  My  Son 

Do  you  know  that  your  soul  is  of  my  soul 
such  a  part, 

That  you  seem  to  be  fiber  and  core  of  my 
heart? 

None  other  can  pain  me  as  you,  dear,  can 
do ; 

None  other  can  please  me  or  praise  me  as 
you. 

Remember  the  world  will  'be  quick  with 
its  blame, 

If  shadow  or  stain  ever  darken  your 
name. 

“Like  mother,  like  son,”  is  a  saying  so 
true, 

The  world  will  judge  largely  of  mother  by 
you. 

Be  yours,  then,  the  task,  if  task  it  should 
be, 

To  force  the  proud  world  to  do  homage 
to  me. 

Be  sure  it  will  say  when  its  verdict 
you’ve  won, 

She  reaped  as  she  sowed,  lo !  this  is  her 
son. 

— Margaret  Johnston  Grafflm. 

* 

Some  inquirers  ask  whether  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  clean  a  soiled  Panama  hat.  It  is 


side,  pull  it  down  as  far  as  possible,  using 
both  hands ;  take  hold  of  the  end  with  the 
left  hand  ;  with  the  right  one  catch  the 
batch  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  above 
the  left  hand.  Throw  the  part  between 
the  hands  up  and  over  the  helper’s  hand, 
using  a  quick  motion ;  pull  the  batch 
down  again  and  continue  in  this  manner 
until  as  light  in  color  as  desired.  Pulling 
this  way  works  air  bubbles  in  the  candy, 
making  it  porous. 

A  lump  of  paraffin  the  size  of  a  pea 
added  to  this  candy  while  boiling  will  give 
it  a  chewing  quality. 

MARY  A.  KINTIGH. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Rain,  rain,  rain!  Just  one  steady  down¬ 
pour  after  another ;  even  our  sweet  po¬ 
tato  ridges  are  partly  washed  away.  Corn¬ 
fields  are  furrowed  out,  and  tobacco  land 
not  yet  prepared  for  plants.  Lowering 
clouds,  hard  winds  and  heavy  thunder 
have  driven  me  to  the  kitchen  for  warmth, 
where  a  steady  fire  is  boiling  the  beans 
for  dinner.  The  menfolks  have  gone  to 
rest,  and  are,  I  think,  sound  asleep. 
Thelma  has  gone  to  see  that  wonderful 
new  baby,  our  youngest  grandchild.  With 
six  living  grandchildren  and  two  dead, 
one  begins  to  feel  a  bit  old. 

Our  young  chickens  are  scarce,  and 
with  such  a  cold,  wet  Spring  to  contend 
with,  I  am  not  at  all  sorry.  As  yet  the 
22  young  poults  are  coming  on  fine,  and 
still  expect  a  h'ard-'boiled  egg  now  and 
then.  Eggs  have  advanced  two  cents  on 
the  dozen.  Many  of  my  neighbors  are  go¬ 


ing  in  for  White  Leghorns.  We  gave 
them  a  trial,  and  for  my  own  use  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  larger  breeds.  Our  merchants 
give  twro  cents  less  per  pound  on  Leghorns 
and  they  are  such  hearty  eaters  that  it 
requires  as  much  food,  if  not  more,  to 
raise  them.  For  table  use  they  are  most¬ 
ly  feathers,  skin  and  bone.  When  one  de¬ 
cides  to  set,  she  is  hard  to  change ;  but 
from  early  Spring  until  late  Autumn  they 
are  prolific  egg  producers,  but  no  better 
than  heavier  breeds  of  a  good  laying 
strain. 

‘  Well,  the  sun  has  come  to  view  once 
more,  but  not  very  promising  of  clear 
weather.  Saturday  is  our  day  for  Me¬ 
morial  Day  celebration ;  a  few  songs,  rec¬ 
itations  and  remarks  by  our  pastor.  The 
graves  that  have  been  cleaned  off,  refilled 
and  rocks  straightened,  will  receive  their 
yearly  offering  of  flowers.  Dinner  on  the 
ground,  a  few'  more  remarks,  and  our  day 
spent  in  memory  of  our  dead  will  be  over. 
Sad  to  relate,  there  are  a  few  old,  old, 
family  cemeteries  neglected  and  forsaken, 
the  sunken  mounds  shadowed  by  large 
trees.  The  inhabitants  of  these  small  vil¬ 
lages  of  the  dead  are  even  unknown. 
Some  of  the  markers  that  time  has  not 
erased  show'  that  some  mother’s  fondest 
dreams  are  moldering  there;  others,  w'hose 
names  are  so  dim  one  can  scarcely  de¬ 
cipher  the  dates,  tell  that  the  occupants 
were  in  the  prime  of  life  when  called 
away.  Others  show  that  many  years,  use¬ 
ful  or  otherwise,  were  allotted  to  them, 
but  today  they,  or  their  mortal  part,  lie 
there  under  brambles,  trees  and  bushes, 
neglected  and  unknown.  In  the  years  to 


come  strangers’  feet  no  doubt  w'ill  tarry 
beside  our  own  perhaps  neglected  mounds, 
and  pon  'er  over  what  life  meant  to  us, 
and  wonder  if  when  called  away  we  left 
some  fond  hearts  grieving;  but  we,  as 
they,  will  not  even  be  a  memory. 

We  at  last  have  enjoyed  a  few  days  of 
sunshine.  Many  thousand  tobacco  plants 
have  been  set.  After  the  soil  is  disked, 
harrowed  and  dragged,  the  wheat  drill  is 
used  to  sow  the  fertilizer  in  the  ground  ; 
then  rows  are  laid  off  rather  wide  and  the 
corn  planter  is  run  once  or  tw'iee  in  the 
row  with  its  feed  of  fertilizer.  Then  we 
go  to  the  beds  and  carefully  pull  and  pull 
and  pull  plants  until  wre  have  several 
bushels.  I  drop,  but  do  not  transplant. 
Lee  is  our  champion  planter ;  he  keeps 
right  up  with  me,  and  I  go  at  my  best 
gait.  Four  hands  can  soon  set  several 
thousand  plants,  and  the  soil  is  moist, 
weather  a  bit  cloudy  and  if  the  cutworms 
were  not  so  hearty  one  would  get  an  extra 
good  stand. 

We  are  busy  with  the  children”s  day 
program,  which  is  billed  for  June  28 ;  also 
a  flag  raising.  We  have  our  bell ;  next  I 
think  we  will  try  for  an  organ.  One  sure¬ 
ly  needs  a  bit  of  music.  We  have  to  re¬ 
ject  so  many  good  pieces  for  lack  of  it. 

Our  time  of  heavy  work,  hard  and  hot, 
canning,  preserving,  etc.,  is  here,  and  to 
conserve  our  strength  we  should  snatch  a 
few  hours  off  now  and  then  ;  some  place 
for  a  change,  a  cool  breath,  a  bit  of  na¬ 
ture,  ,so  we  can  get  in  harmony  with  our 
good  Father  who  will  give  us  strength  and 
courage  if  we  but  aok.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


quite  possible  to  do  this.  Give  it  a  good 
scrubbing  with  lukewarm  water  and  white 
or  Castile  soap,  using  a  nailbrush  to  scrub 
with.  A  little  ammonia  in  the  water  is 
helpful.  Then  rinse  very  thoroughly,  im¬ 
mersing  the  hat  completely  in  the  water, 
moving  it  about  to  get  rid  of  all  the  dirty 
water  and  soap.  Rinse  a  second  time  in 
clear  water.  A  little  glycerine,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  rinse  water,  will  prevent  the  hat 
from  becoming  brittle  in  drying.  When 
the  hat  is  thoroughly  rinsed,  press  out  sur¬ 
plus  water  with  a  Turkish  towel,  and  let 
it  rest  on  the  towel  while  drying.  Let  it 
dry  in  the  full  sun.  If  the  hat  is  stained 
with  perspiration,  or  in  need  of  bleach¬ 
ing,  it  might  be  difficult  to  get  good  re¬ 
sults  at  home,  but  ordinary  soil  is  easily 
removed  by  washing.  If  the  hat  is  sun¬ 
burnt  and  in  need  of  blocking,  it  would  be 
wise  to  have  it  done  by  a  professional 
cleaner. 

* 

The  following  salmon  sandwich  will  be 
found  delicious :  Pound  some  canned 
salmon  in  a  mortar  and  pass  it  through  a 
sieve ;  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  cay¬ 
enne  ;  mix  to  a  fairly  thick  paste  with 
stiff  mayonnaise  sauce.  Spread  white 
bread  with  this  mixture  and  scatter  over 
it  pickled  beans  or  cucumbers  which  have 
been  cut  into  small  pieces.  Serve  with 
parsley  garnish.  Another  unusual  and 
delicious  sandwich  is  made  as  follows : 
Tut  Vi  lb.  lean  ham  through  the  grinder, 
12  olives,  %  cup  shelled  pecans  (chopped 
fine),  a  dash  of  cayenne;  moisten  with 
mayonnaise.  Spread  between  thin  slices 
of  whole  wheat  buttered  bread. 

* 

Who  can  give  a  recipe  for  preserve  or 
jelly  made  from  mulberries?  We  have 
heard  of  their  being  used  in  combination 
with  rhubarb  or  tart  green  apples,  but 
think  they  are  rather  flat  in  flavor  unless 
some  acid  fruit  is  added.  There  is  one 
quality  in  w'hich  ripe  mulberries  excel , 
they  will  stain  the  children’s  hands,  faces 
and  clothing  with  a  rich  purple  tint  that 
seems  more  persistent  than  any  other 
fruit  juice. 


Porous  Molasses  Candy 

Place  in  a  pan  1%  cups  dark  brown 
sugar  (best),  one-half  cup  white  sugar, 
one-half  cup  best  New  Orleans  molasses, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar,  one- 
lialf  cup  hot  water.  Place  over  fire  and 
stir  until  boiling  up  well,  then  while 
stirring  constantly  add  one-half  cup  muk, 
a  few  drops  at  a  time,  to  keep  from  stop¬ 
ping  the  boiling.  Stir  gently  but  con- 
stantlv  until  the  thermometer  reaches  2o4 
degrees,  or  till  a  little  dropped  in  cold 
water  makes  a  hard  ball.  Remove  from 
fire  and  pour  on  a  greased  platter.  After 
a  few  minutes  turn  the  edges  toward  the 
center,  and  when  just  cool  enough  <o 
handle  pull  until  light  in  color,  and  when 
laid  on  the  table  it  will  creep  together. 
Spin  out  in  a  long  piece  the  thickness  de¬ 
sired,  and  when  cold  cut  in  pieces  as  de¬ 
sired  bv  tapping  with  a  heavy  sharp 
knife;  better  to  tap  the  knife  with  the 
■hand  or  a  hammer. 

This  candy  is  best  pulled  over  a  con¬ 
fectioner’s  candy  hook,  but  when  one  is 
not  at  hand  it  is  best  for  someone  to  take 
the  place  of  the  hook.  To  pull  thus, 
gather  the  candy  in  a  ball  and  place  in 
the  helper’s  hands,  then  take  hold  at  each 


There  are  millions  of  kitchens 
which  are  literallyprisons.  Three 
meals  a  day,  365  days  in  the  year, 
represents  a  stupendous  work 
program,  yet  millions  of  house¬ 
wives  do  it  efficiently  and  un¬ 
complainingly. 

But  there  is  a  way  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  housewives,  to 
improve  their  cooking,  and  to 
make  both  themselves  and  their 
families  happier,  with  more 
time  to  play,  and  to  enjoy  life. 

Thousands  of  housewives  have 
discovered  the  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cookstove,  which  burns 
kerosene  clean  and  odorless.  It  is 
practically  automatic  in  its  oper¬ 


ation,  ready  to  cook  at  the  turn 
of  the  wick  and  the  touch  of  a 
match,  delivers  wide  range  of 
heat — bakes,  broils,  boils,  roasts 
and  toasts.  It  banishes  the  dirty 
coal  and  wood  cookstove  with 
their  inevitable  dirt  and  ashes.  It 
adds  immeasurably  to  personal 
comfort,  and  makes  the  kitchen 
a  cool  and  inviting  place. 

Your  nearest  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  demonstrate  any  style  or  size 
in  the  New  Perfection  line.  Each 
one,  from  the  famous  Blue 
Chimney  to  the  Giant  Superfex, 
with  the  fast-as-gas  burners,  rep¬ 
resents  the  utmost  in  cooking 
satisfaction  at  its  price. 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 
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Burden  of  Sunday  Guests 

I  wish  all  farm  women  would  join  a 
N.  S.  C.  (no  Sunday  cooking)  club  this 
Summer.  Just  tell  your  city  friends  you 
will  be  glad  to  have  them  visit  you  when¬ 
ever  they  can,  but  they  would  please 
bring  their  lunch  with  them,  as  the  state 
of  your  health  demands  that  you  have 
one  day  of  rest  during  the  week.  You 
need  not  explain  whether  it  is  the  present 
or  future  state  of  your  health  that  makes 
the  day  of  rest  imperative.  Those  who 
come  because  they  want  to  see  you  and 
your  family  will  come  just  the  same,  and 
if  the  ones  who  only  want  to  sponge  a 
good  dinner  stay  away  you  will  be  that 
much  ahead,  for- they  are  the  ones  who 
never  return  your  hospitality  anyway. 

One  farmer’s  wife  told  me  that  she  and 
her  husband  get  up  very  early  nearly 
every  Sunday  during  the  Summer  and,  as 
as  soon  as  the  chores  are  done,  they  take 
their  dinner  and  go  to  a  cottage  they  own 
on  the  shore  of  a  little  lake  20  miles 
from  their  farm.  (Would  that  we  could 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Henry  Ford  says  we  would  all  be 
healthier  and  live  longer  if  we  had  to  eat 
things  we  don't  like.  I  think  he  is  partly 
right ;  lots  of  folks  “dig  their  graves  with 
their  teeth,”  or  more  truly  with  their 
palates,  for  they  bolt  their  food  without 
stopping  to  chew  it.  Intemperance  in 
eating  has  killed  more  people  than  famine 
ever  did.  c.  T< 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2106.  Girls’  one- 
piece  dress,  gathered 
to  shaped  yoke  which 
extends  to  edge'  of 
kimono  sleeves; 
three  tucks  in  lower 
part  of  dress.  Sizes 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  10  years 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
32-in.  material  with 

tras  ting  material 
for  trimming.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


1871.  Girls’  bloom¬ 
er  dress,  gathered  at 
neck  and  at  lower 
edge  of1  elbow-length 
r  a  g  1  a  n  sleeves. 
Bloomers  gathered 
into  knee  -  bands. 
Sizes  2,  4,  0  and  8 
years.  Size  4  years 
requires  3%  yds.  27- 
in.  material.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


IS  091 


2091.  Misses’  slip- 
on  dress,  having 
short  kimono  sleeve 
with  long  sleeve  ex- 
tension;  slightly 
gathered  at  neck. 
Sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  18  years 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
3  0  -  i  n  .  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


1741.  Misses’  one- 
piece  dress,  with 
straight  lower  edge 
and  narrow  front 
panel;  short  sleeves 
with  turn-back  cuffs. 
Sizes  14,  16,  18  and 
20  years.  Size  16 
years  requires  3% 
yds.  30-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  Instructor 
and  Fashion  Book,  35  cents. 


all  be  so  fortunate.)  She  said  it  was  the 
only  way  she  could  get  a  day  of  rest,  for 
they  live  near  a  email  city,  and  have 
many  acquaintances  who  love  to  drop  in 
on  Sunday.  “For  you  people  in  the  coun¬ 
try  have  such  delicious  food,  and  it  does 
not  cost  you  anything.” 

I  once  lived  next  door  to  a  woman  who, 
I  thought,  solved  the  Sunday  dinner  prob¬ 
lem  rather  neatly.  On  Saturday  she  usu¬ 
ally  baked  pie  and  cake  and  sometimes 
brown  bread ;  also  she  fixed  salad,  baked 
beans  or  scalloped  potatoes,  some  such 
dish,  then  on  Sunday  all  she  did  was  boil 
c&gs  and  make  coffee.  If  unexpected 
guests  came  she  made  a  little  more  coffee, 
boiled  a  few  more  eggs  and  opened  a  can 
of  fruit. 

'When  city  people  come  to  spend  their 
vacation  with  you  because  Aunt  Martha’s 
niece  married  your  second  cousin,  accept 
them  as  company  the  first  two  days ;  then 
set  them  to  work  and  keep  them  working ; 
They  want  a  taste  of  country  life ;  give 
them  a  real  taste  of  it.  Let  them  weed 
the  garden,  pick  the  berries,  feed  the 
pigs,  wash  the  dishes  and  prepare  the  veg¬ 
etables.  Quote  John  Smith  to  them  ;  re¬ 
mind  them  how  work  in  the  open  air  im¬ 
proves  one’s  appetite. 


Starting  in  Housekeeping 

A  bride-to-be  recently  asked  what  she 
will  need  in  the  housekeeping  line.  The 
phrase  “betwixt  and  between”  started  me 
to  thinking  about  what  I  would  get  were 
I  in  her  place.  We  started  housekeeping 
betwixt  and  between.  Some  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  I  provided  myself  with  have  never 
been  of  any  real  use  to  me,  while  some 
other  things  I  have  needed  more  or  less 
badly  have  always  seemed  to  be  just 
around  life’s  corner,  a  little  way  off.  but 
still  out  of  reach.  I  believe  it  is  better 
to  get  too  much  than  too  little.  People 
often  start  with  a  few  things,  thinking  to 
add  more  later,  but  unexpected  expenses 
are  always  appearing,  and  one  easily  gets 
into  the  habit  of  getting  along  without 
any  but  the  most  necessary  articles. 

First  of  all,  I  should  get  at  least  18 
sheets.  I  like  the  unbleached  muslin  for 
common  use ;  it  soon  bleaches  white  and 
wears  better  than  the  finer,  so  I  should 
get  11  unbleached  sheets  and  at  least  six 
of  the  best  fine,  firm  cotton,  and  more  if 
I  could  afford  them.  I  should  get  two 
dozen  fine  pillow  cases,  three  or  four 
white  dimity  bedspreads,  one  or  two  real¬ 
ly  nice  Marseilles  spreads.  The  dimity 
spreads  wash  and  iron  so  nicely  they  are 
no  more  trouble  to  launder  than  a  sheet, 
so  I  should  use  them  every  day.  I  should 
buy  six  pairs  of  soft  cotton  blankets; 
they  are  light  and  warm  as  real  wool,  at 
about  one-quarter  the  cost,  and  one  does 
not  have  to  worry  about  moths  destroy¬ 
ing  them.  Six  ehallie  or  sateen  comfort¬ 
ables  complete  the  bedding  list.  Do  not 
get  silkoline  covers;  although  very  pret¬ 
ty,  they  wear  out  in  no  time.  A  down 
quilt  or  two  would  be  nice  to  have,  but  as 
we  are  betwixt  and  between  people  we 
will  leave  these  to  materialize  later.  At 
least  six  large  bath  towels  will  be  need¬ 
ed,  one  dozen  Turkish  wash  rags,  and  one 
dozen  linen  huck  towels,  a  dozen  cotton 
towels  for  the  kitchen,  one  dozen  dish 
towels,  and  six  knitted  dishcloths. 

I  hope  that  our  prospective  bride  will 
have  one  long,  wide  and  very  nice  satin 
damask  tablecloth,  with  large  napkins  to 
match.  Such  fabric  is  very  expensive  at 
the  present  time,  but  experts  say  it  will 
never  be  much  less,  and  one  will  last  for 
®  lifetime,  to  use  for  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  gatherings.  Nothing  gives  a 
hostess  more  confidence  and  pleasure  in 
entertaining  than  a  really  well-appointed 
table.  For  everyday  table  use  get  the 
white  mercerized  cotton ;  it  wears  well 
and  launders  nicely,  though  it  needs  a  lit¬ 
tle  starch.  Three  short  tablecloths  and  a 
dozen  napkins  should  be  enough  for  a 
long  time.  Luncheon  cloths  may  be  made 
of  unbleached  muslin  if  liked  ;  personally 
I  do  not  care  for  them,  and  the  vogue  is 
passing.  Do  not  forget  some  dusters 
and  holders,  and  pad  and  covers  for  iron¬ 
ing  board.  Many  things  may  be  added 
to  this  list,  such  as  tray  cloths,  small 
guest  towels,  if  one  likes  them ;  doilies, 
centerpieces,  fancy  articles  to  suit  differ¬ 
ent  tastes.  I  have  written  just  what  I 
should  get  under  those  circumstances. 

About  the  dresser  drawers,  the  modern 
pieces  of  furniture  have  such  shallow 
drawers  it  is  impossible  to  keep  much  in 
them.  If  all  garments  are  well  ironed 
and  the  folds  pressed  in  they  take  up 
much  less  space  than  unironed.  Rough- 
dry  knitted  goods  especially  are  very  I 
bulky  and  untidy  when  put  away.  I  have 
an  old-fashioned  bureau  with  deep  draw¬ 
ers  in  which  I  keep  sheets,  pillow  cases 
and  linen  towels.  Those  that  I  am  not 
using  regularly  are  wrapped  in  dark  blue 
paper,  which  keeps  them  from  turning 
yellow.  I  get  plain  white  paper  (print 
paper  it  is  called)  at  the  printing  office, 
for  the  bottoms  of  drawers,  and  for  cup¬ 
board  shelves.  It  is  neater  and  more 
sanitary  than  newspapers.  A  hundred 
large  sheets,  costing  about  25  cents,  last 
a  long  time.  A  deep  box  in  which  to  keep 
waists,  middies  and  white  aprons,  is  a 
great  convenience,  and  leaves  the  dresser 
drawers  just  for  underwear,  stockings 
and  handkerchiefs. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Younghusband  will 
have  a  large,  roomy  chiffonier  in  which  to 
keep  his  underwear,  shirts  and  socks,  and 
that  no  space  in  this  chiffonier  shall  be 
taken  up  by  his  wife’s  garments.  I  am 
sure  all  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
join  me  in  wishing  them  a  happy  life. 

mbs.  s.  c. 


Raisin  Cookies 

One-half  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  two  eggs,  y2  cup  of  hot  water,  two 
cups  of  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der,  one  cup  of  raisins,  flavoring.  Cream 
butter,  sugar  and  eggs  well,  add  the  flour 
and  the  hot  water,  last  the  raisins  and 
flavoring.  Drop  by  little  spoonfuls  on 
well-greased  tins  and  bake  quick.  These 
cookies  will  stay  fresh  for  several  weeks. 
Currants  can  be  used  instead  of  raisins, 
but  take  a  level  teaspoon  of  soda  instead 
of  baking  powder.  mbs.  m.  u. 


The  stove  is  hot, 
yet  the  kitchen  is  cool 


The  Big 
Burner 

keeps  the  iiame 
close  up  under 
the  cooking.  This 
means  economy 
of  fuel. 


DO  you  realize  that  awoman 
who  cooks  three  meals  a 
clay  spends  the  greater  part  of 
her  time  in  the  kitchen?  Don’t 
you  think  she  deserves  to  have 
this  room  cool  and  comfortable 
—  not  made  unbearable  all 
through  thesummerby  a  blazing 
hot  cook  stove  ? 

With  a  Flor¬ 
ence  Oil  Range  in 
the  kitchen  it  is 
only  necessary  to 
have  a  fire  when 
cooking  is  ac¬ 
tually  being  done. 
All  the  work  of 
preparing  the 
meat,  vegetables 
and  dessert  is 
completed.  Then 
the  fire  is  lighted — and  not  till 
then! 

The  portable  Florence  Oven, 
with  the  “baker’s  arch’’  and 
patented  heat-spreader,  bakes 
food  to  a  luscious,  tempting 
brown. 

Easy  to  start 

Just  turn  a  lever  and  touch  a 
lighted  match  to  the  Asbestos 
Kindler.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
most  intense  heat  rises  in  a  clear 
blue  flame,  close  up  under  the 
cooking.  And  there  it  stays — it 
does  not  spread  out  into  the 
kitchen.  By  turning  a  lever  you 
can  regulate  this  flame  to  any 
degree  of  heat  you  may  require. 
Then  when  dinner  is  ready, 
a  turn  of  the  lever  puts  out 
the  fire,  leaving  a  cool,  fresh 


kitchen  in  which  to  clean  up. 

Burns  the  vapor  of  kerosene 

The  Florence  Oil  Range  is  a  real 
economy.  It  burns  the  vapor  of 
kerosene,  a  fuel  that  is  cheap 
and  always  easy  to  get.  The 
flame  is  a  gas  flame.  It  is  not 
a  wick  flame ,  such  as  you  see  in 
the  ordinary  oil  lamp. 

Your  kitchen  work  is  very 
simple  when  you  have  a  Flor¬ 
ence.  7  here  is  no  coal  or  wood 
to  carry;  no  fire  to  be  shaken 
nor  ashes  to  be  removed.  The 
kerosene  tank  must  be  filled 
occasionally — that’s  all  there  is 
to  do.  This  tank  is  made  of 
metal,  with  a  glass  bull’s-eye. 
It  is  unbreakable,  and  is  easy 
to  fill. 

The  Florence  is  built  of  the 
best  materials.  Lustrous  blue 
or  white  enamel,  attractive  lines, 
and  nickel  trimming  make  it  an 
ornament  to  any  kitchen. 

Don’t  b  uy  just  an  oil  stove. 
Be  sure  you  visit  a  furniture  or 
hardware  store  where  the  Flor¬ 
ence  is  sold.  If  you  don’t  know 
the  nearest  one,  write  us  for 
the  address — it  is  worth  the 
slight  trouble. 

Send  for  free 
booklet 

There  is  much  in¬ 
formation  that  will 
interest  you  in  our 
booklet,  “Get  Rid  of 
the  ‘Cook  Look’.” 

Drop  us  a  line  today 
and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  mail  it  to  you. 


The  Florence 
Leveler 

on  each  leg  en¬ 
ables  you  to  set 
the  stove  level  on 
an  uneven  floor. 


Florence  Stove  Company,  Dept.  626,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Florence  Oil  Ranges,  Florence  Ovens,  Florence  Water  Heaters  and  Florence  Oil  Heaters 
Made  and  Sold  in  Canada  by  McClary’s.  London,  Canada 

FLORENCE 

OIL  RANGE 


Entire  Content* 
C  1&24.  F.  B.  Co* 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Swine  Feeding  and  Breeds 

1.  I  have  a  brood  sow  that  is  just  dry 
and  has  been  bred,  would  you  feed  her 
cornmeal  from  now  till  she  farrows?  We 
will  market  her  after  she  has  weaned 
the  August  litter ;  is  on  pasture.  2.  Is 
it  not  better  to  feed  ground  oats,  meal 
and  middlings,  equal  parts,  to  pigs  two 
months  old  till  about  four  months  old, 
then  feed  cornmeal  till  they  are  ready  to 
kill,  than  feed  mostly  meal  with  a  small 
amount  of  tankage  in  each  mixture?  3. 
IIow  do  Durocs  compare  with  other 
breeds  as  keepers  and  good  points? 

Pennsylvania.  L.  l. 

1.  A  brood  sow  having  access  to  pas¬ 
ture  and  due  to  farrow  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  can  be  carried  through  very  satis¬ 
factorily  on  a  ration  consisting  of  corn 
and  tankage ;  if  such  by-products  as  skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk  is  available  then  the 
tankage  may  be  dispensed  with.  Other¬ 
wise  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  ration 
should  be  made  up  of  digester  tankage. 
If  the  pasture,  however,  is  a  legume,  let 
us  say  Alfalfa  or  clover,  then  the  amount 
of  animal  protein  may  be  substantially 
reduced.  In  fact,  a  ration  of  corn  and 


3.  One  always  invites  criticism  when 
he  attempts  to  point  out  the  points  of 
excellence  in  the  several  breeds  of  swine. 
The  Duroc-Jerseys  are  clearly  the  most 
popular  breed  of  hogs  in  this  country.  In 
the  corn  belt  and  in  sections  of  the 
States  which  supply  the  bulk  of  market 
hogs  to  live  stock  terminal  markets  the 
red  hog  predominates.  Next  in  numbers 
we  find  the  Poland  China.  Producers  of 
this  breed  of  hogs  emphasize  their  for¬ 
aging  qualities  and  point  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  they  produce  and  raise  com¬ 
paratively  large  litters.  As  compared 
with  the  modern  type  of  Poland  China  it 
is  believed  that  the  Duroc  excels  in 
grazing  and  feeding  qualities,  although  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  have  good 
and  inferior  representatives  of  each  of 
the  breeds  of  swine. 

The  Hampshires,  Chester  Whites  and 
Berkshires  have  points  of  excellence  com¬ 
mending  them  to  breeders  who  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  perpetuating  the  qualities  which 
the  several  breeds  excel  in.  After  all  it 


Some  Young  Stock  on  a  New  York  Funn 


a  legume  forage  will  enable  her  to  gain 
somewhat  in  weight  and  to  nourish  her 
litter  abundantly  during  this  period.  It 
is  important  that  brood  sows  in  this  con¬ 
dition  gain  in  weight  through  their  per¬ 
iod  of  gestation  but  if  the  sow  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  large  and  heavy  then  care  must 
be  exercised  in  providing  a  cool  shady 
retreat  where  she  can  avoid  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  An  excessive  amount  of 
flesh  is  apt  to  cause  her  to  be  nervous 
at  farrowing  time  and  she  is  more  likely 
to  lose  her  pigs. 

If  one  has  ground  oats,  and  mid¬ 
dlings  to  replace  a  portion  of  the  corn, 
there  is  more  assurance,  that  the  brood 
sow  will  not  become  too  fleshy  during 
this  period  ;  but.  if  one  has  the  corn,  it 
is  more  economical  to  feed  this  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  tankage  than  it  is  to 
purchase  oats  or  middlings  in  the  open 
market. 

2.  For  the  young  pigs  just  weaned  a 
ration  consisting  of  five  parts  of  oats, 
three  parts  of  middlings,  and  two  parts 
of  cornmeal  and  one  part  of  tankage  is 
suggested.  This  can  be  continued  until 
the  pigs  weigh  between  75  and  100  lbs., 
at  which  time  a  ration  limited  exclusively 
to  corn  and  tankage  with  10  or  15  per 
cent  of  ground  oats  is  most  desirable. 
It  is  never  wise  to  feed  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  digester  tankage  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  finishing  period  of  market  hogs 
or  during  the  maturing  stage  5  per  cent 
of  the  GO  per  cent  grade  of  tankage  is 
enough. 

It  is  also  quite  as  important  that  the 
brood  sows  and  the  young  pigs  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  some  such  substance  as  ground 
limestone  or  a  combination  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  ground  limestone  and 
bonemeal.  This  combination  does  not 
contribute  actual  feeding  constituents  but 
it  provides  balancing  material  which  the 
pigs  require  in  order  to  grow  and  de¬ 
velop  the  type  and  frame  which  is  de¬ 
sirable. 


is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  prefer¬ 
ence.  The  Hampshires  particularly  are 
good  foragers,  raise  large  litters,  inherit 
unusual  feeding  qualities,  and  when  mar¬ 
keted  yield  a  carcass  which  presents  a 
high  percentage  of  desirable  meat.  The 
Chester  White  and  the  Hampshire  type 
have  the  advantage  of  yielding  a  white 
carcass  which  gives  an  added  value  in 
certain  of  the  markets.  It  is  claimed, 
and  rightly  so,  that  the  Berkshire  type 
presents  a  carcass  carrying  less  lard  and 
surplus  fat  than  the  strictly  lard  breeds; 
but  it  is  significant  that  a  proportionate¬ 
ly  small  percentage  of  the  hogs  produced 
in  the  corn  belt  territory  for  ordinary 
market  purposes  belong  to  this  type. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  compare 
breeds  of  hogs  from  the  standpoint  of 
easy  keepers.  It  is  a  hog’s  business  to 
consume  relatively  large  amounts  of  feed, 
and  the  efficiency  of  an  animal  in  con¬ 
verting  100  lbs.  of  feed  into  its  equival¬ 
ent  in  product  is  more  dependent  upon 
the  breeding  and  inherited  qualities  of  the 
individual  than  to  the  fact  that  it  rep¬ 
resents  any  given  breed.  I  think  the  rec¬ 
ords  will  confirm  the  statement  that  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  of  the  recognized 
breeds  of  hogs  have  won  in  their  turn 
the  championship  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition  and,  while  some 
breeds  have  won  oftener  than  others  this 
cannot  be  taken  as  the  only  measure  of 
value.  Fortunately  each  breed  has  its 
enthusiastic  supporters. 

Manifestly  a  breed  of  hogs  which  does 
well  under  one  farmer’s  management 
might  not  do  so  well  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  prevailing  on  a 
neighbor’s  farm ;  so  the  individual  who 
chooses  the  breed  in  which  he  has  most 
faith,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
efficient  representatives  of  the  selected 
breed,  can  be  assured  that  his  operation 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  on  any 
other  farm  where  similar  conditions  pre¬ 
vail. 


Improving  Ration 

I  am  feeding  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  200 
lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  100 
lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats.  Can  I 
add  100  lbs.  gluten  feed  without  needless 
expense?  w.  o.  l. 

Maine. 

The  combination  that  you  are  using, 
namely,  100  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  of 
bran,  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs. 
of  oilmeal  and  100  lbs.  of  ground  oats, 
carries  nearly  20  per  cent  of  protein. 
For  Summer  conditions  I  should  increase 
the  cornmeal  to  300  lbs.,  reduce  the  bran 
to  100  lbs.,  and  include  100  lbs.  of  gluten 
feed.  It  also  might  be  possible  for  you 
to  eliminate  the  oilmeal  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  when-  the  pasture  grass  is 
most  succulent  and  watery.  Cornmeal  is 
the  cheapest  source  of  carbohydrate,  and 
cottonseed  meal  and  gluten  meal  under 
existing  prices  are  the  most  attractive 
sources  of  protein  constituents.  Bran 
and  oilmeal  are  not  as  necessary  to  use 
during  the  Summer  as  during  the  Winter 
and,  since  they  are  laxative  when  fed  in 
conjunction  with  pasture  grass,  they  are 
likely  to  produce  an  undue  looseness  of 
the  bowels. 

For  feeding  dairy  cows  crushed  oats 
have  no  advantages  over  ground  oats,  al¬ 
though  it  is  the  habit  of  unscrupulous 
feed  distributors  to  use  an  inferior  grade 
of  oats  that  are  merchandised  as  ground 
oats  and  sold,  if  the  customer  demands, 
as  crushed  oats.  There  is  an  advantage 
in  feeding  crushed  oats  to  horses,  but  if 
good  plump  oats  can  be  ground  and  not 
adulterated  with  oat  hulls,  then  the 
ground  oats  will  serve  your  purpose. 

If  you  have  a  good  quality  of  mixed 
clover  and  Timothy  hay  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  feed  this  reg¬ 
ularly.  Alfalfa  and  straight  clover  hay 
of  course  would  be  deseirable,  but  one 
cannot  choose  his  roughages  as  he  would 
like  to  do  where  he  has  a  given  amount 
of  roughage  on  hand. 


Sausage 

Take  lean  trimmings  from  hams  and 
shoulders ;  can  also  use  whole  shoulders. 
Add  some  fat  pieces,  chop  all  through 
meat  chopper.  Season  with  pepper,  salt, 
onion,  mustard  seed  and  a  few  whole 
peppers.  Stuff  very  tight  in  large  cas¬ 
ings.  Smoke  slowly  for  at  least  one 
week.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  have 
any  air  spaces  in  casings,  as  that  will 
cause  mold.  I  prick  with  a  fork  to  pre¬ 
vent  this.  MBS.  M.  D. 
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Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  to  run  and  clean. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  picture  which  shows  large 
size  easy  running  New  L.  S.  Model. 
Wettern  shipments  from  Western  points 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  707S  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped1 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

**  T  PACE  MARK  REG.'J.S.PAT.  OFF 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2 . 5  0  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 


ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiseptic 
liniment  for  Bolli,  Brultei.  Sorer.  Swelling!,  Varicose  Veins. 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug* 
cists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Maav 


MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT1 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merita 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


THE 


Thebiggest  money-saving 
fence  catalog  you  ever  re¬ 
ceived.  Write  for  it  today. 

?  See  the  money  you  can 
save— compare  my  Low 
Factory,!  reight  prepaid 
pricws  on  fence,  antes,  barb 
wir©,  etc  Don’t  buy  until 
you  sret  this  Bargain  Fence  Book. 


_ _ _ _ _  150  styles. 

Jamnles  to  test  and  book  FREE. 

BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dapt.4305  CJoveland.O.  . 


SEE  and  TRY 
a  Neu)  Improved 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream 
Separator 


Side 


-III 


with  any  other  you  may  be 
thinking  of  buying. 

If  you  then  still  choose 
the  other  machine  you  will 
know  what  you  are  doing, 
but  the  chances  are  a 
hundred  to  one  that  you 
will  not  and  will  know  why 
you  do  not. 

We  can  make  no  claims 
of  De  Laval  superiority  in 
every  feature  of  separator 
value  and  practicability 
which  seeing  and  trying  the 
machine  itself  will  not  more 
than  substantiate. 

A  Cream  Separator  is 
the  most  important  farm 
equipment  investment  any 
cow  owner  ever  makes.  He 
can’t  afford  to  make  a 
mistake,  or  at  least  to  do 
it  unknowingly. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Production  of  Sanitary  Milk 

I  keep  12  cowe,  and  retail  my  milk  in 
a  nearby  town.  Inspectors  have  stopped 
me  a  number  of  times,  but  no  one  has 
ever  come  to  inspect  my  stables  or  bot¬ 
tling  place.  The  town  has  recently  be¬ 
come  a  borough  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  bottling  place  will  pass  in¬ 
spection  or  not.  Could  you  tell  me  what 
the  law  is  regarding  the  stable  and  bot¬ 
tling  the  milk  in  New  Jersey?  I  asked 
the  inspector  who  took  samples  of  my 
milk  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  law,  but 
he  never  sent  it.  K.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

The  essentials  to  bear  in  mind  concern 
the  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  the 
production  and  handling  of  the  milk.  It 
is  desirable  to  have  cows  which  are  free 
from  disease,  particularly  tuberculosis. 
If  raw  milk  is  sold  your  borough  will 
sooner  or  later  demand  that  your  cows 
be  tuberculin  tested.  Ootherwise  the 
milk  should  be  pasteurized  before  sale. 
Information  in  reference  to  State  and 
Federal  testing  can  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  your  State  Chief  Veterinarian  at 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

To  produce  clean  milk  one  must  at 
least  observe  the  following  points.  They 
represent  the  minimum  requirements. 

1.  Have  the  cow  clean  at  milking  time, 
at  least  the  teats  and  udder. 

2.  Use  small-top  milk  pails  that  are 
sterile. 

3.  Use  sterilized  utensils  throughout 
your  barns  and  battling  plant.  All 
equipment  is  best  sterilized  by  the  use  of 
steam. 

4.  Lastly,  cool  your  milk  as  fast  as  it 

is*  drawn.  Try  to  cool  to  50  degrees 
Fahr.  or  below,  and  keep  the  milk  at 
this  cold  temperature  at  long  as  it  is 
in  your  possession.  J.  w.  b. 


Scours  of  Calves 

Will  you  please  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  what  can  be  done  for 
young  calves  that  scour?  I  feed  regular¬ 
ly,  in  clean  buckets.  J.  A.  B. 

Alabama. 

When  new-born  calves  die  of  scours, 
in  a  day  or  two  from  birth,  the  disease 
is  germ-caused,  infectious,  and  either  born 
in  the  calf  or  contracted  by  way  of  the 
navel  or  mouth.  There  is  no  medicinal 
remedy  for  that  disease,  which  often  is 
called  “calf  cholera”  or  “white  scours,” 
but  it  may  be  prevented  with  a  fair  de¬ 
gree  of  success  by  the  following  treat¬ 
ment  :  Have  the  cow  calve  in  a  special¬ 
ly  cleansed,  disinfected,  whitewashed  and 
freshly  bedded  pen,  or  on  clean  grass  pas¬ 
ture.  The  latter,  however,  may  not  be 
available  in  some  parts  of  your  State ; 
therefore  it  would  be  best  to  supply  a 
special  calving  pen  and  another  similar 
sanitary  pen  for  the  new-born  calves. 

At  birth  saturate  the  calf’s  navel  with 
tincture  of  iodine  and  then  dust  it  with 
powdered  starch.  Repeat  the  applications 
daily  until  the  navel  is  healed.  I)o  this 
with  the  navel  of  every  new-born  farm 
animal.  Also  cleanse  and  disinfect  the 
cow’s  udder  and  teats  before  the  calf  is 
allowed  to  nurse.  If  the  disease  is  preva¬ 
lent  also  have  each  calf  immunized  at 
birth  by  hypodermic  injection  of  poly¬ 
valent  serum  antagonistic  to  the  disease, 
or  the  veterinarian  may  use  white  scour 
bacterin  if  the  serum  cannot  be  obtained. 

When  older  calves  scour  on  factory  or 
separator  skim-milk,  isolate  the  affected 
calves  and  cleanse,  disinfect  and  white¬ 
wash  the  calf  pen,  including  the  floor. 
Then  put  in  fresh,  clean  bedding.  Feed 
skim-milk,  bloodwarm,  after  removing  the 
foam,  and  make  the  calves  drink  slowly. 
If  possible  feed  it  three  times  daily,  when 
there  has  been  trouble.  In  each  pint  of 
skim-milk  fed  daily  mix  one  teaspoon  of 
a  mixture  of  one-half  an  ounce  of  for¬ 
malin  (formaldehyde)  and  15%  ounces 
of  boiled  water,  to  be  kept  in  a  colored 
bottle.  Limewater  added  to  the  milk  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  tablespoons  per 
pint  is  also  helpful  when  calves  tend  to 
scour. 

To  treat  scours,  give  the  calf  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  in  milk,  and  follow  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  of  salol  and  two  parts  of 
subnitrate  of  bismuth.  The  dose  of  the 
mixture  is  one-half  to  one  teaspoon  every 
three,  four  or  six  hours,  according  to  age 
and  size  of  calf  and  severity  of  attack. 


Give  it  in  a  little  boiled  milk,  or  put  it 
on  the  tongue  and  wash  down  with  milk 
or  water.  If  that  does  not  prove  effec¬ 
tive,  try  the  effects  of  triple  sulpho-car- 
bolate  tablets  which  you  can  buy  at  a 
drug  store,  with  directions  for  use.  A.  s.  A 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New'  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
June  23,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford.  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 


clair  :  Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.61% 

No.  3  white  oats . 60% • 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.06% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.05% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $28.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  29.40 

Spring  middlings  .  29.40 

Ited-dog  flour  .  38.90 

White  hominy  . .. .  39.90 

Yellow  hominy  .  39.90 

Gluten  feed  . . ...  40.40 

Ground  oats  .  44.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains  .  34.40 

Flour  middlings  .  33.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  46.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  53.40 

34%  linseed  meal .  47.40 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 


Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

Butter,  best . $0.50@ 

Cheese  . 34@ 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 50@ 

Gathered . 35(a) 

Fowls  . 30(81 

Chickens,  lb . 55@ 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@ 


$0.16 

.13 

.09 

.10 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.28 

.52 

.38 

.52 

.45 

.45 

.60 

.50 


Wool  Notes 

Foreign  wools  very  firm  ;  domestic  mar¬ 
ket,  dull.  Recent  Boston  quotations  are  : 
New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  de¬ 
laine,  46  to  47c ;  half  blood,  47  to  48c ; 
quarter  blood,  42  to  44c.  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  half  blood  combing,  48  to  49c  ; 
three-eighths  blood,  45  to  46c.  New  Eng¬ 
land,  half  blood,  45  to  46c ;  quarter  blood, 
40  to  41c.  Texas,  scoured  basis,  $1.10  to 
$1.25.  Oregon,  No.  1,  staple,  $1.25.  Mo¬ 
hair,  combing,  75  to  80c ;  carding,  65  to 
70c. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  14-15 — New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association,  first  Summer 
meeting,  Mineola,  L.  I.  Secretary,  T.  H. 
Townsend. 

Aug.  7-8 — Summer  tour,  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Pomological  Society,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Aug.  19-21 — Fortieth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Society  of  American  Florists  and 
Ornamental  Horticulturists,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Sept.  3-5 — Fifteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Botanical  Museum,  Bronx  Park, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  8-13— New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22-28 — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  la. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  4 — -National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  1-8 — -Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

July  16 — Guernseys.  Farm  of  Lowell 
Gable,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Nov.  11-12 — Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  -Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-20  —  Ilolsteins.  Allegany- 
Steuben  annual  consignment  sale,  Ilor- 
nell,  N.  Y.. 

Nov.  20 — Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


It_  leads  in  clean  milking,  speed  and  cheapness; 
$35  on  trial,  $80  cash.  Also  Engine  Milkers. 

W.  »I.  MEHKING,  KEYMAR,  MARYLAND 


'vu/oon  ffloon  CO'VS  entering  the  stable  through  the 

OWctjp  Ulcdll  EUliEKA  AUTOMATIC  SWEEPER 
keep  the  flies  out.  J.  p.  BROWN  Leesburg,  Virginia 


GUERNSEYS 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  for  Sale 

ARBITRATOR  OF  OAKS  FARM  No. 
94647— Born  Sept.  12,  1923.  Dark  fawn  bull 
with  white  markings,  well  grown  and  bred 
right.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Langwater  Warrior 
and  out  of  large  beautiful  cow  now  on  test,  and 
in  226  days  has  made  7496  ibs.  milk,  404  lbs.  of  fat. 
Should  finish  with  nearly  600  Ibs.  of  fat.  Price  of 
this  promising  young  calf  is  8150  f.  o.  b.  your 
station,  tuberculin  tested,  Why  not  breed 
grade  Guernseys  when  you  can  secure  a  bull  of 
this  breeding  for  such  a  low  price  1 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager,  COHASSET,  MASS. 


GUERNSEY  MILK 

is  bringing  10c  and  better  at  the  Farm.  Or¬ 
dinary  milk  around  6c.  It  costs  no  more  to 
keep  Guernseys. 

Get  started  now  with  a  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey  bull. 

We  have  high  producing  healthy  stock, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

ROUGH  WOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WJ(  DJ,|Rr  F»RMS  n  S.  3?d  Si.,  Phil..,  Pi 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden .  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St.,  Ilornell,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  U.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Ciienanoo  Co.  New  York 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale-Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

Six  months  old.  Best  breeding  United  States  and 
Island  of  .Jersey.  $8100.  Write  for  pedigree. 

CHARLES  JOHNSON  Birdhaven  Farm  Peeksklll,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Jersey  Bull  Calves  Rof 

Merit  dams.  Age,  1  to  3  months.  Reasonable  prices. 
Herd  accredited  and  free  from  abortion.  NEW  YORK 
AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Geneva,  New  York 


ForSale  Kjereeyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  D.  A.  CURTIS  ■  Junu'Ntown,  N.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


IVE  i  1  lx  ing  SHortHorixs 

Our  cow,  “  Dail  y  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,006  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  YV UMhington  villc,  N.  Y. 

I  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wll. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Birrt.Vt 


16  REG.  HOLST  El  NS  FOR  SALE 

2  to  5  yrs.  old  ;  fresh  from  Nov.  to  March  ;  of  large  size, 
nicely  marked,  best  type.  Capable  of  milking  40  qts.  per 
day.  Tuberculin  tested  ;  60  day  retest,  backed  by  the 
largest  A.  R.  O.  records,  of  Ormsby,  Pietje  and  Pontiac 
breeding,  and  bred  to  a  large  record  grandson  of  May 
Echo  Sylvia  (world  record  milk  cow.)  Several  heifer 
calves  and  a  yearling  bull  for  sale.  CIIAS.  A.  II (in  F  id,, 
Konrlla,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y.  70  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— Ayrshire#, 
Guernseys,  Holsteius,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns,  Price,  $850  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


Wanted  to  Buy  Guernseys  or  Ayrshires 

due  to  freshen  from  August  to  November  ;  four  to  six 
years  old.  Adirutha  Farm,  It.  D.  0,  AuiMterduin,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


GOATS 

SACRIFICED 


f  Nubians,  Toggenbergs,  pure 
-J  breds  and  higli  grades. 

I  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown.  H.  J. 


ANGORAGOATS 

Long  white  haired  stock.  Bred  from  New  York  city  park 
flock.  25  for  sale.  Apply  808  ATWOOD,  Nen  Hartford,  Conn. 


SWISS  MILK  GOATS;  alsobucks.  ENURES,  Westbrook,  Conn 


SHEEP 


Broadlawn  Stock  Farm,  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 
FoiMSale  Yearling  Horn  Dorset  Rams  transferred. 

Reg,  Hampshire 


SWINE  I 


F«r  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

380  PIGS  FOR  SALE  — Large  type  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  white  pigs,  also  Berkshire 
and  Chester  White  Cross,  fi  to  7  weeks  old,  $5  ;  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  *5.50;  10  to  14  weeks  old,  *6.50;  visit  our 
modern  and  odorless  piggery  and  select  your  own 
pigs,  or  write  us  and  we  will  make  careful  selection 
and  ship  C  O.  D.  on  approval;  personal  attention 
given  to  all  orders,  large  or  small.  GEORGE  FREE¬ 
MAN,  Manager,  115  Waltham  Street,  Lexington,  Mass.; 
telephone,  Lexington  0202-M. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  cross.  6  weeks  old  $5.00,  7  to  8 
weeks  old  $5.50  each.  '1’hese  are  all  healthy 
and  weaned,  all  good  feeding  pigs.  I  will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  up 
to  50  pigs. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St,  Woburn,  Mass. 


ZDUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 


BELGIAN  and  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS 
F.  M.  Pattington  <&  Son  MerrilieKi,  N.  Y- 


DUROCS 

DUROCS 


Orders  .acceptable). now  for  Spring  Pigs. 
*10  to  $25.  Excellent  breeding.  Older  stock. 

Elmwood  Farms,  V.  0.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.Y . 


Young  Gilts  and  Itoars. 
Excellent  Breeding.  Mature  Stock. 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.  0.  Sox  15,  Bradford,  N  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $5.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  flrst  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  Ail  healthy  anil  last 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows, 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  off  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  4*8.  OO  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O  I).  on  approval. 

Dr.  P,  Fi  WALLINGFORD.  M  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


W  CHESTER  WHITES 

i  1  Kji  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Durocs,  6  wks.  old,  $4.50  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 
ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
We  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  4  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Spring  pigs  ami  service  boars  of  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  RICHARD  E.WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J . 


Patmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win¬ 
ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  Harlfield.  NT. 


BIS  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES 

Service  Boars,  Gilts,  Spring  pigs,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS,  R  No,  3,  Boonsboro,  Maryland 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.  Registered. 

Meadow  Spring  Farms  -  Chalfont,  Pa 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Oh  ester  White  pipe 
Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvlllo,  N.  Y.  *  IvJJ 


DOGS 


Female,  10  mos.  old.  Your  choice  of  two.  8^s! 
Farm  raised.  A.  S.  IILIBFR  R.  I  Lititz,  Pa. 


F  0  R  1  Of  RornarH  ffn<r  LovelY  companion  for  cliild- 
8ALE  A  Oh  uernaru  UOg  ren.  Excellent  watch  dog.  At 

fectionate.  An  asset  to  any  estate.  W.  0.  HIGBf,  Qcleriet,  N.Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


Just  Arrived  from  Canada 

II  F,  It  IIS  1  ever  bad.  I  will  sell  at  reduced  prices  while 
they  last.  GEORGE  BOORMAN  Marathon,  Now  York 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  Mma0f*h Ve! 

Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

White  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Chetola  Knnnols  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


BEAGLE.  POLICE  AND  COLLIE  PUPS. 


Meadow  Spring  Farms 


Chalfont.  Pa. 


Alrodalo  Puppios.  Males,  $15;  Females  $10. 
U.  <>.  THOMPSON  R  D.  I  New  Freedom,  P*. 


Beautiful  Tricolor  and  Sable  Collies  wa,;onD- 


Airedale  Puppies 


Three  months  old. 

A.  CHUBB  Randolph,  N.Y. 


Sable  &  White  Male  Collies 


♦  6  each. 

FRE0  C00DFELL0W,  Gilboa.  N  T. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  l*a. 


HORSES 


Seneca  Pony  Farms  h,#„"i"er  Welsh  &  Shetland  Ponies 

Let  us  know  tlie  kind  of  ponv  you  want  and  for 
what  purpose.  SALAMANCA,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  For  Sale 

Fifty  Hoad  of  Registered  Holstoins,  all  young,  some 
fresh  and  others  due.  This  herd  is  under  State  and  Fe¬ 
deral  Supervision  and  lias  passed  two  clean  tests.  This 
dairy  has  always  been  together,  none  bought  or  sold. 
Am  overstocked  and  will  sell  a  carload. 

Frod  M.  Bennett,  Mgr.  Mohawk  Farm  Fultonvllle,  N  Y. 
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Ailing  Aminals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Ailing  Hogs 

What  ie  the  cause  of  my  hogs  being 
sick?  The  ones  that  are  sick  seem  to  be 
constipated  and  I  cannot  get  anything  to 
loosen  them.  I  have  lost  seven  shotes, 
and  have  five  large  hogs  and  three  more 
shotes  sick.  I  am  feeding  garbage  from 
private  houses  and  three  hotels.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  potato  peelings,  bread,  meat,  veg¬ 
etables,  pie,  cake,  some  grease  from  one 
hotel ;  orange  peel,  grapefruit  and  some 
coffee  grounds;  no  dishwater.  Is  there 
anything  about  these  that  will  make  a 
hog  sick?  I  cooked  it  through  cold  weath- 
er.  Is  orange  peel  poison  when  cooked? 
The  hogs  that  are  sick  will  not  eat  at  all. 
I  noticed  sometimes  they  would  gnaw  at 
partitions.  One  of  them  seems  to  be  so 
stiff  it  cannot  get  up.  What  can  I  do 
for  them?  Do  hogs  need  salt  when  fed 
on  garbage?  c.  D.  u. 

Experience  teaches  that  hogs  fed  on 
garbage  are  peculiarly  liable  to  become 
affected  with  cholera.  For  that  reason 
one  should  not  think  of  so  feeding  hogs 
unless  they  have  been  given  the  double 
or  simultaneous  vaccination  treatment  to 
confer  active  or  lasting  immunity  against 
cholera.  Many  feeders  and  their  veter¬ 


daugerous  when  in  large  quantities.  Pto¬ 
maine  poisoning  or  botulism  really  is  the 
disease  that  kills,  and  we  think  your 
hogs  are  so  affected.  There  is  an  anti¬ 
toxin  available  against  botulism,  and  full 
particulars  are  given  about  the  disease 
and  the  use  of  the  antitoxin  in  a  bulle¬ 
tin  by  Dr.  Robert  Graham  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Urbana,  which  should  be  applied  for  and 
studied. 

In  the  meantime  we  should  advise  you 
to  have  the  well  hogs  vaccinated  against 
cholera  if  that  has  not  been  done,  and 
then  to  use  disinfectants  freely  in  the 
pens.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  com¬ 
pound  cresol  solution  and  30  parts  of 
water  will  prove  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Also  try  to  have  coffee  grounds  and  soap 
omitted  from  the  garbage.  If  that  can¬ 
not  be  managed,  then  it  might  be  possible 
to  free  the  garbage  from  some  of  the 
grounds ;  but  soap  cannot  be  got  rid  of. 
The  orange  peel  will  not  injure  the  hogs. 
Cooking  the  garbage  might  help.  Epsom 


Pigs  are  supposed  to  be  at  their  happiest  when  “in  clover,  ’  but  this  picture  will 
make  the  happiness  experts  think  again.  Given  the  shade  of  a  tree,  all  the  ear 
corn  vou  want  and  a  pleasant  river  for  bathing — well,  who  wouldn’t  be  a  hog? 


inarians  also  think  it  advisable  to  give 
hypodermic  treatment  with  mixed  infec¬ 
tion  bacterins,  as  garbage-fed  hogs  are 
also  likely  to  become  affected  with  nec¬ 
rotic  enteritis,  which  is  caused  by  the 
filth  germ  Bacillus  necrophorus  and  asso¬ 
ciated  germs  of  the  coli  group.  We  have 
even  heard  of  vaccination  against  hem¬ 
orrhagic  septicemia  or  swine  plague,  as 
well  as  cholera  and  the  necrotic  disease, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  or  believe 
that  the  biologies  employed  can  have  a 
preventive  effect  against  so  many  dis¬ 
eases. 

In  future,  however,  it  would  at  least 
be  wise  to  vaccinate  against  cholera  and 
to  then  employ  other  biologies,  under 
direction  of  a  qualified  veterinarian,  if 
necrotic  or  swine  plague  disease  threat¬ 
en  or  start.  In  the  condition  in  question 
the  hogs  apparently  are  affected  with  a 
serious  disturbance  of  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans.  caused  by  some  irritant  in  the  feed. 
It  has  been  found  in  feeding  garbage 
from  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  espe¬ 
cially  garbage  from  army  camps  during 
war  time,  that  immense  quantities  of  cof¬ 
fee  grounds  tended  to  cause  sickness  such 
ns  you  describe.  In  consequence  the 
kitchen  employes  were  asked  to  keep  the 
grounds  out  of  the  edible  garbage,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  carefully  refrain  from 
putting  broken  glass,  or  soap  powder  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  pails.  Coffee,  glass,  soap, 
soap  powders  or  cleansing  powders  and 
lye  are  the  matters  most  liable  to  cause 
derangement. 

So  well  is  the  sickness  of  hogs,  caused 
by  soap,  known  to  the  feeder,  that  the 
trouble  has  been  called  “swill  barrel 
cholera.”  Soap,  however,  is  not  always 
the  cause  of  the  trouble*  although  it  is 


or  Glauber  salt  mixed  in  the  slop  at  the 
rate  of  four  ounces  for  an  adult  hog,  will 
move  the  bowels  freely,  or  smaller  doses 
may  be  given  several  times  a  week  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  bowels.  Free  access  should 
also  be  allowed,  at  all  times,  to  salt, 
slaked  lime  and  wood  ashes  or  steamed 
bonemeal.  If  possible  give  the  hogs  an 
entire  change  of  yard  and  houses. 


Staggering  Cow ;  Prevent¬ 
ing  Milk  Fever 

We  have  had  your  paper  since  coming 
on  this  place  six  years  ago,  and  have 
learned  to  appreciate  its  many  valuable 
features.  My  cow  is  about  seven  years 
old  and  might  be  termed  a  large  producer, 
giving  20  quarts  a  day  or  more  when 
fresh.  When  she  freshened  last  July  she 
seemed  to  come  along  all  right  for  about 
10  days;  then  she  was  affected  apparent¬ 
ly  with  a  weakness  in  her  hind  legs ; 
found  it  difficult  to  get  up,  and  staggered 
somewhat  at  times.  I  called  in  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  who  said  the  trouble  was 
caused  by  founder  in  her  front  feet.  He 
advised  treatment,  but  as  she  showed  lit¬ 
tle  improvement  I  called  in  another  vet¬ 
erinarian,  who  said  that  she  was  partial¬ 
ly  paralyzed  in  the  nerves  of  her  back 
and  legs.  He  advised  treatment  and 
she  gradually  recovered  and  has  shown 
no  symptoms  of  the  trouble  since.  When 
she  calved  a  year  previous  to  last  Sum¬ 
mer  I  noticed  some  slight  symptoms  of 
that  same  trouble.  Is  there  anything 
that  I  could  do  previous  to  her  coming 
in  this  July  which  would  tend  to  relieve 
the  situation?  She  is  not  a  large  cow, 
and  has  never  been  fleshy.  We  feed  some 
grain,  but  no  silage.  S.  B.  D. 

It  is  to  be  suspected  that  this  cow  has 
a  slight  attack  of  milk  fever,  technically 
termed  parturient  paresis.  An  acute  at¬ 
tack  usually  comes  on  within  a  few  hours 
to  two  or  three  days  after  calving,  and 
the  heavy  producing  cow  that  has  had 


!  several  calves  and  has  been  pampered  and 
generously  fed  is  the  one  most  liable  to 
attack.  When  attacked  the  cow  staggers, 
goes  down,  becomes  paralyzed  and  is  un¬ 
conscious,  with  urine,  feces  and  milk  sup¬ 
pressed.  Until  comparatively  recent 
years  such  attacks  generally  proved  fa¬ 
tal  ;  then  it  was  found  that  inflation  of 
each  quarter  of  the  udder  with  air  pump¬ 
ed  'in  by  means  of  a  sterilized  milking 
tube  and  rubber  tube  attached  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  apparatus,  or  even  a  cleansed  bicycle 
pump  was  a  perfect  remedy  in  a  majority 
of  attacks.  In  some  instances  the  at¬ 
tack  comes  on  before  calving,  the  cow  be¬ 
ing  dry,  or  a  week  or  more  after  calving. 
In  such  abnormal  cases  the  air  inflation 
treatment  should  also  be  given.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  of  course,  that  milk  fever  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms  described,  but 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  was. 
That  is  the  more  likely  as  the  cow  has 
had  a  previous  attack  after  calving. 

One  attack  always  makes  the  cow  sub¬ 
ject  to  another  at  calving  time  unless 
preventive  measures  are  adopted.  They 
consist  in  drying  off  the  milk  secretion 
for  at  least  six  weeks  before  calving, 
making  the  cow  take  outdoor  exercise 
every  day  to  keep  her  muscles  in  tone 
and  to  help  the  excretory  organs  perform 
their  function.  Then,  too,  the  rich  feed 
should  be  greatly  reduced  as  calving  time 
approaches.  Enough  bran  and  oilmeai 
may  be  fed  to  keep  the  bowels  active, 
along  with  a  half  feed  of  sound  corn  si¬ 
lage  or  roots.  In  grass  time  a  susceptible 
cow  should  be  kept  out  of  a  lush  pasture, 
nearing  calving  time,  and  should  be  fed 
hay,  some  silage  or  roots,  and  the  bran 
and  oilmeai  mentioned.  If  she  is  quite 
fat,  and  especially  if  she  is  in  any  way 
constipated,  we  believe  in  giving  her  1 
lb.  or  more  of  Glauber  salts,  according  to 
size  and  condition,  in  three  pints  of  luke¬ 
warm  water  well  sweetened  with  black¬ 
strap  molasses  and  given  very  slowly  and 
carefully  from  a  long-necked  bottle,  so 
that  none  of  it  will  run  into  the  windpipe 
and  lungs.  The  drench  should  only  be 
given  by  an  expert.  When  the  calf  is 
born  let  it  nurse  for  three  or  four  days, 
or  do  not  milk  the  udder  clean  during 
that  time,  but  simply  extract  enough  sev¬ 
eral  times  daily  to  prevent  garget. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BA  RIM  PAIIMT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  Rations  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J 


r  Sizes 
5lA  to  12 


U.S.ARMYMSK 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 
you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications 
Made  on  the  Munson  last. of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pay, 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 

not  pleased.  vou  SAVE  S2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A 


829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


Matthews  Farm  Agency 

We  make  a  specialty  of  supplying  just  thefarm  you 
want.  Write  us  your  requirements  and  ask  for  free 
catalog  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  Farm  Bargains. 


FARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18— Lsndis  Are.  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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because  they  cannot  eat  enough  grass. 

Feed  Larro  every  day.  Start  now  and  insure,  by 
the  addition  of  the  nutritious,  high  quality,  well 
balanced  materials  in  Larro,  the  continuous,  prof¬ 
itable  production  which  Larro  always  gives. 

See  your  Larro  dealer  or  write  to  us.  Ask  us  to 
send  you  the  Larro  Dairyman,  our  free  magazine 
for  cow  owners. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

New  York  State  is  beginning  to  get 
into  the  marketing  game  again.  The  sea¬ 
son  has  been  late  and  outside  of  old  po¬ 
tatoes  and  apples  very  little  produce  has 
been  arriving  from  up-State  sections  un¬ 
til  just  recently.  The  Hudson  River 
Valley  section  is  now  shipping  strawber¬ 
ries  and  gooseberries  and  receipts  of  the 
former  will  soon  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  market.  Orange  County  celery 
made  its  first  appearance  last  week  and 
lettuce,  radishes,  spinach,  romaine  and 
rhubarb  are  more  or  less  important  com¬ 
modities  now  coming  from  that  county. 
At  this  writing  the  New  York  market  is 
filled  with  New  Jersey  strawberries,  but 
Delaware  is  nearly  through  shipping  and 
soon  New  York  State  berries  will  domi¬ 
nate  the  strawberry  market.  Prices  on 
strawberries  have  been  showing  a  wide 
range  in  prices  due  largely  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  stock  when  received.  A  lot  of 
poor  berries  have  been  selling  at  low 
prices,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  has 
been  a  pretty  good  demand  for  really 
good  strawberries  although  fine  berries 
sold  at  18  to  20c  a  quart  and  a  lot  of 
ordinary  stuff  sold  from  10  to  15c  a  quart. 
A  few  New  York  States  sold  up  to  25c  a 
quart.  The  raspberry  season  is  just  open¬ 
ing  up  in  New  Jersey  and  first  arrivals 
brought  around  30c  a  pint.  Huckleber¬ 
ries  and  black  berries  are  chiefly  a  North 
Carolina  product  just  now.  Cantaloupes- 
have  been  playing  an  important  part  in 
the  fruit  trade,  335  carloads  of  Califor¬ 
nia’s  being  unloaded  during  the  week, 
and  hot  weather  has  been  favorable  to 
their  marketing.  On  the  other  hand 
Georgia  peaches  were  slow  and  dull, 
many  running  small  and  wasty.  Conse¬ 
quently  prices  were  irregular  and  price 
ranges  wide,  selling  all  the  way  from 
$1  to  $4  per  six-basket  carrier.  Peas 
were  good  sellers,  although  price  tenden¬ 
cies  were  downward.  Lettuce  sold  slowly 
with  plenty  of  nearby  coming  in  as  well 
as  several  carloads  being  received  daily 
from  the  western  coast  States.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  eastern  lettuce  sold  above  a 
dollar  a  crate  of  about  two  dozen  heads, 
but  plenty  of  it  sold  down  to  50c  a  crate. 
Hot  weather  has  affected  the  condition  of 
a  good  deal  of  the  asparagus  received 
and  prices  averaged  considerably  lower. 
The  onion  market  was  generally  firm  on 
best  Texas  Yellows,  although  a  day  or 
two  of  unfavorable  weather  caused  a 
slight  drop  which  had  not  been  recovered 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  New  Jersey 
onions  will  soon  be  arriving,  although  it 
is  unlikely  that  shipments  will  be  large 
until  about  the  middle  of  July.  Celery 
is  bringing  good  prices,  $7  to  $10  per 
two-third  crate,  and  receipts  from  New 
York  State  are  on  the  increase.  Florida 
is  about  through  with  celery  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  Good  wax  beans  were  in  demand, 
but  the  market  was  weak  on  green  beans, 
while  spinach  and  other  greens  were 
slow  as  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
There  is  very  little  trading  in  old  pota¬ 
toes  and  market  has  weakened  consider¬ 
ably.  The  new  potato  market  has  been 
on  a  “quality  and  condition”  basis.  Many 
of  the  receipts  showed  more  or  less  waste, 
some  even  being  worthless  and  dumped. 
Fancy  bright  stock  sold  at  firm  prices. 
South  Carolina  shipments  to  New  York 
were  heavy,  but  the  early  potato  season 
for  that  section  is  gradually  closing. 
North  Carolina  is  shipping  liberally  and 
Virginia  is  getting  under  way. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Although  egg  receipts  have  been 
heavier  than  usual  due  to  recent  ad¬ 
vances  in  price  attracting  more  shipments 
to  this  market,  prices  on  fancy  nearby 
stock  continue  to  tend  upward.  Higher 
prices  naturally  restricted  trading  some¬ 
what,  but  the  proportion  of  fine  quality 
eggs  has  been  decreasing  and  offerings  of 
such  have  hardly  been  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand.  The  quality,  too,  has  been 
affected  by  hot  weather,  buyers  have  been 
more  critical  in  their  purchases  and  price 
ranges  were  wide.  Medium  and  ordinary 
grades  were  quiet.  Many  of  the  increased 
shipments  were  bought  for  speculative 
purposes  and  went  directly  into  the  ware¬ 
houses.  At  the  end  of  the  third  week  in 
June  New  York  City  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  were  nearly  473,000  cases  less  than 
holdings  on  the  same  week  day  a  year  ago 
and  for  the  four  leading  cities  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  nearly  900,000  cases,  A  report 
of  this  kind  would  naturally  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  strengthen  the  market. 

Weather  conditions  affect  the  poultry 
market  and  the  warm  weather  has  played 
its  part  in  decreasing  the  demand  for  live 
fowl  and  causing  a  drop  of  2  to  3c  a 
pound  during  the  week.  Broiler  receipts 
were  quite  liberal  and  the  increased  of¬ 
ferings  made  it  difficult  to  maintain 
prices,  but  there  was  a  fairly  active  mar¬ 
ket,  especially  on  large,  colored,  fancy 
stock,  and  price  ranges  on  such  changed 
but  little.  White  Leghorn  broilers  were 
draggy.  Old  roosters  sold  well,  but  Long 
Island  ducks  were  in  heavy  receipt  and 
slow.  There  has  been  some  accumula¬ 
tions  of  dressed  poultry  due  to  the  dull 
trading.  The  Jewish  trade  has  been  using 
considerable  quantities  of  live  broilers 


which  accounts  for  the  relative  high  price 
of  live  to  dressed  broilers.  Cold  storage 
holdings  of  dressed  poultry  for  the  four 
large  cities,  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Boston  on  June  24  was  24,- 
140,840  lbs.,  about  two-thirds  as  large  as 
a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Receipts  of  hay  by  both  rail  and  boat 
were  liberal  and  the  market  weak.  High 
grade  hay  was  in  good  demand,  bat 
medium  and  lower  grades  were  weak  with 
concessions  often  being  made  to  move 
small  bales  and  thus  prevent  demurrage 
charges.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak, 
lb.,  25c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c;  sausage,  lb., 
20c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.„  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb., 
35c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  woodchuck, 
lb.,  30c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  30c ;  ham, 
30c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  32c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb., 
30c  ;  broilers,  iy2  lbs.,  45c. 

Dressed  Poultry— Chickens,  light,  lb., 
36c;  fowls,  lb.,  38c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks, 
lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  55c. 

_Eggs,  extra,  white,  30c;  duck  eggs, 
37c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c. 

Butter,  dairy,  tubs,  lb.,  44c ;  creamery 
prints,  lb.,  46c ;  cheese,  cream,  lb.,  32c. 

Asparagus,  14  lb.,  12y2c;  Lima  beans, 
qt.,  12c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb., 
5c ;  ehbbage,  lb.,  6c ;  carrots,  lb.,  8c ;  bu., 
$1.25 ;  celery,  bunch,  10c ;  fresh  horse¬ 
radish,  bottle,  12c ;  new  green  onions, 
bunch,  5c;  kale,  peck,  20c;  lettuce, 
bunch,  5c;  Boston,  head,  12y2c ;  onions, 
dry,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $2;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c; 
parsnips,  bunch,  7c;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c; 
popcorn,  shelled,  3  lbs.,  25c;  pieplant, 
bunch,  5c ;  radishes,  new,  bunch,  5c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  peck,  25c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  tur¬ 
nips,  lb.,  4c ;  bu.,  80c.. 

Buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  honey,  card, 
22c;  extracted,  18c;  maple  eyrup,  gal., 
$2  to  $2.25. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11c;  heavy,  lb.,  8  to 
9c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  15 
to  27c ;  lamb,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers, 
lb.,  35  to  45c ;  chickens,  lb.,  23  to  28c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  75c ; 
pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45c ; 
ducklings,  65c;  broilers,  70  to  75c;  chick¬ 
ens.  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  eggs,  26  to  30c ; 
duck  eggs,  35  to  40c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
20c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50 ;  asparagus, 
doz.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  beans,  dry,  bu.,  $3.75 
to  $5.50 ;  lb.,  8  to  10c ;  red  kidney,  lb., 
7c ;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  $1.50 ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  garlic,  doz. 
bunches,  50c;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c;  per 
cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  50c ;  leaf,  head, 
4  to  5c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  onions, 
bu.,  75c;  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  50c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  60  to 
75c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  30c;  spinach, 
bu.,  50c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20;  No.  2,  $18;  No. 
3,  $15  to  $17 ;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17 ; 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.25;  oats,  bu.,  64c;  corn, 
bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  13  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb..  16c;  hindquarters,  lb., 
17  to  18c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11  to 
12c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  30  to  31c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  lie;  veal,  lb.,  10 
to  17  c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  33  to  38c; 
fowls,  lb„  24  to  27c;  stags,  lb.,  18  to  20c; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  15  to  18c ;  pigeons,  each, 
15  to  20c;  ducks,  lb.,  25c;  geese,  lb.,  18 
to  20e ;  turkeys,,  lb.,  30  to  35c. 

Butter,  lb.,  country,  40  to  45c;  eggs, 
28  to  33c. 

Apples, _  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
Ben  Davis,  50  to  75c ;  strawberries,  24- 
qt.  crate,  $5 ;  asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $1 
to  $1.25;  kale,  bu..  50  to  60c;  lettuce, 
Iceberg,  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.75 ;  lettuce, 
doz.  heads,  45  to  50c;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches.  12  to  15c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  10  to  12c;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  Romaine, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ;  spinach,  bu.,  40 
to  60c ;  tomatoes,  lb.„  30  to  35c ;  beets, 
doz.  bunches,  75  to  80c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  75c 
to  $1.50  ;  horseradish,  lb.,  8  to  10c. 

Clover  honey,  strained,  lb..  22  to  25c ; 
qt.,  65  to  75c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey.  5-lb.  pail,  75c;  fancy, 
frame,  15  to  16c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  22c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Pansies,  doz.,  75c;  geraniums,  doz. 
pots.  $1.50  to  $2;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2  ;  hickorynuts,  bu.,  $2  ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.20  to  $1.22 ;  corn, 
shelled,,  98c  to  $1;  oats,  60  to  61c;  rye, 
bu.,  80  to  82c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  ton,  $23  to  $25  ; 
mixed  hay,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  oat  straw. 


ton,  $14  to  $15;  wheat  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $16 ;  rye  straw,  ton,  $20. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $6 ;  white  marrow,  $10 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney. _  $6;  white  kidney,  $8.50;  pea,  $3.75; 
medium,  $4.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $4.50 ;  im¬ 
perials,  $6.50. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  5c ;  No.  2, 
4c;  cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2, 
4c ;  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  4c ;  horsehides, 
each,  $2  to  $3 ;  sheepskins,  each,  50c  to 
$2.50;  calf,  No.  1,  16  to  16y2c ;  No.  2, 
1414  to  15c;  lambs,  25c;  shearlings,  10 
to  25c ;  fleece,  lb.,  40c ;  wool,  unwashed, 
medium,  40c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  as  a  rule  are 
stronger,  in  spite  of  the  arrival  of  the 
active  growing  season.  Butter,  cheese 
and  eggs  are  all  'firm.  The  demand  for 
poultry  is  active.  Old  potatoes  and  ap¬ 
ples  are  still  wanted. 

BUTTER — CHEESE - EGGS 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy,  $33  to  $34  ;  No. 
2,  $27  to  $29 ;  No.  3,  $18  to  $22 ;  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  $27 ;  swale,  $18  to  $20. 
Straw— Rye,  $23  to  $24 ;  oat,  $14  to  $15 ; 
wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Green  Mountain,  100  lbs.,  $2.10 
to  $2.25 ;  new,  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  25  to  27c;  broilers,  30  to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  31  to  32c;  broilers,  40  to  43c; 
ducklings,  25  to  27c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
21c. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  bu.  box,  $3  to  $6;  string 
beans,  hamper,  $1  to  $2.50;  cabbage, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  lettuce,  box,  20  to 
35c;  radishes,  box,  ,40  to  50c;  spinach, 
box,  25  to  35c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 


Butter,  firmer  creamery,  40  to  46c; 
dairy,  28  to  33c ;  crock,  22  to  24c ;  com¬ 
mon,  18  to  20c.  Cheese,  firm,  new  flats, 
20  to  21c ;  daisies,  longhorns,  21  to  22c ; 
Limburger,  22  to  24c;  block  Swiss,  25  to 
27c.  Eggs,  higher;  hennery,  29  to  31c; 
State  and  western  candled,  27  to  29c ;  no 
storage. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  firm ;  Baldwin,  Russet,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Ben  Davis,  $1  to  $1.25; 
general  "sorts,  75c  to  $1.  Potatoes,  firm- 
ar;  hoine-grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  southern, 
bbl.,  $3.50  to  $4.25. 

FRUITS— BERRIES 

Cherries,  steady ;  California,  8-lb.  box, 
$2.75  to  $3  ;-  plums,  California,  box,  $2.50 
to  $3.75 ;  peaches,  Georgia,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2;  strawberries,  light  receipts,  South¬ 
ern,  crate,  $4-50  to  $6.50.  Cantaloupes, 
California,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  water¬ 
melons,  each,  85c  to  $1.10. 

POULTRY 


June  26,  1924. 

MILK 

June  League  price  for  Class  I  liquid 
milk,  $1.86  per  100  lbs.  3  per  cent  milk 
in  201  to  2l0-mile  zone ;  Class  2A,  $1.70 ; 
Class  2B,  $1.85 ;  Class  2C,  $1.85 ;  Class 
3,  $1.55. 

Non-pool  and  Sheffield  prices:  Class  1, 
$1.86 ;  Class  2,  $1.70 ;  Class  3A,  $1.55. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.43 

@$0.4314 

Good  to  choice  ...... 

.39 

@  .42 

Lower  grades . 

.33 

@  .36 

Packing  stock  . 

.20 

@  .29 

Danish  . 

.42 

@  .43 

Argentine  . 

@  .39 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  specials 

$0.25 

@$0.26 

Average  run  . 

.23 

@  .24 

Skims  . 

@  .16 

New  made,  fancy  . 

.20 

@  .2014 

Average  run . 

.18i/2  @  .19 

EGGS 


Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  turkey,  30 
to  36c;  fowls,  20  to  31c;  capons,  45  to 
50c;  roasters,  32  to  35c;  old  roosters, 
19  to  20c;  ducks,  25  to  27c;  geese,  18  to 
22c.  Live  poultry,  fair;  turkeys,  25  to 
30c;  fowls,  23  to  26c;  broilers,  35  to 
38c ;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c ;  ducks,  18 
to  23c ;  geese,  15  to  20c. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  steady ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10 
to  $10.50 ;  marrow,  $9.50  to  $10 ;  red 
kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6.50  to 
$7  ;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions,  firm  ;  new, 
California,  white,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.35; 
Texas,  $2  to  $2.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  fair;  asparagus,  Mt.  Mor¬ 
ris,  bunch,  $3  to  $3.50;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  90c  to  $1.15;  beets,  South¬ 
ern,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  dozen  bunches, 
75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  Virginia,  hamper,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  carrots,  hamper,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  celery, 
Florida,  crate,  $4.50  to  $6.50;  corn,  doz. 
ears,  50  to  60c;  cucumbers,  southern, 
hamper,  $1.50  to  $2,  (retail  5c  each)  ; 
eggplant,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  lettuce, 
home-grown,  box,  60  to  90c ;  Iceberg, 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
40  to  50c;  peas,  bag,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  pep¬ 
pers,  southern,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  pie¬ 
plant,  bunch,  20  to  25c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  squash,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25;  toma¬ 
toes,  Florida,  repacked,  crate,  $3.75  to 
$4.25;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
yellow,  60  to  65c ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
22c;  dark,  12  to  17c;  fancy,  case,  $4.50 
to  $5.  Maple  products,  dull ;  sugar,  lb., 
18  to  22c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.35  to  $1.60. 

FEEDS 

Ilay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $18 
to  $21;  clover,  mixed,  $17  to  $20;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12;  wheat  bran,  $25;  middlings, 
$25  ;  Red-dog,  $36  ;  cottonseed  meal,  $45  ; 
oilmeal,  $42,50;  hominy,  $37.50;  gluten, 
$38.30 ;  oat  feed,  $14 ;  rye  middlings,  out 
of  market.  j.  w.  c. 


White,  choice  to  fancy. . . . 

Medium  to  good . 

.  ,30@ 

.39 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best.. 

.  .39@ 

.40 

Gathered,  best  . 

•  .32  @ 

.33 

Common  to  good  . 

.  .24  @ 

.26 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers  . 

.  ,34  @ 

.43 

Roosters  . 

.  .14  @ 

.15 

1  lucks  . 

.  .18(5) 

.21 

Geese . 

.  ,10@ 

.12 

Rabbits  . 

.30  @ 

.32 

•  $0.39@$0.4() 

.  .25  @ 

.32 

.  .43  @ 

.45 

.42 

.  .17  @ 

.21 

.  .22  @ 

.23 

8.00 
6.  (HI 
4.50 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice . 

Common  to  good  .... 

Broilers,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . . . 

Ducks  . 22@ 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.,..  6.00(5) 

9  to  10  lbs .  4.50 @ 

7  to  8  lbs .  3.75  @ 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $O.15@$0.16 

Good  to  prime . 12’@  .14 

Culls  . 08  @  .10 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each .  4.00@10.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best  . $9.00@$10.50 

Lower  grades  .  6.00@  8.00 

Sheep  .  4.00@  6.00 

Lambs  . 11.0O@  15.50 

Hogs .  7.00@  7.80 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.00@$5.00 

Beets,  bu .  1.00(a)  1.50 

Cabbage,  bbl.  crate .  2.00(5)  2.50 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.00(5) 

Celery,  doz.  hearts .  1.50(5) 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@ 

Eggplants,  bu . 2.75(5) 

Lettuce,  bu . 50(5) 

Onions,  bu .  1.00(5) 

Parsley,  bu . 75(5) 

Peas,  bu .  1.25(5) 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.00(5 ) 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00(5) 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  1.00(5) 

Spinach,  bu . 50(5) 

Squash,  bu . 75 (5) 

String  beans,  bu . 50(a) 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate . 75@ 

POTATOES 


2.00 

2.00 

1.50 
3.00 

3.50 

2.25 
.25 
.00 

2.00 

2.50 
2.00 
1.00 
1  .(H) 

4.50 

1.25 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $2  to  $5;  Ben  Davis, 
$1.50  to  $2.25. 

BUTTER 

Extra  creamery,  42  to  44c;  firsts,  41 
to  42c;  seconds,  38  to  40c. 

CnEESE 

Held  extras,  25 y2  to  26c;  firsts,  23  to 
25c;  fresh  extras,  2iy2  to  22c;  firsts,  20 
to  21c. 

EGGS 

Hennery,  brown,  extras,  38  to  39c; 
white  and  mixed  extras,  34  to  36c;  West¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  29  to  30c ;  Western  sec¬ 
onds,  27  to  27y2c. 

VARIOUS  FRUITS 

Cranberries,  crate,  $7  to  $8 ;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  10  to  25c;  huckleberries,  qt., 
24  to  25c ;  muskmelons,  bu.  crate,  $2.50 
to  $3;  watermelons,  each,  50  to  60c; 
peaches,  6-basket  carrier,  $1  to  $1.75. 


Maine,  150-lb.  sack  . $3.00(5)$3.15 

State,  150  lbs . 2.50(5)  2.75 

Southern,  new  bbl . 1.25 (a)  3.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  6.50(5)  7.00 

FRUIT 

Apples — Baldwin,  bbl.  .  .  .  $2.0 0(5)  $5.00 

Albemarle .  2.00(5)  5.50 

Gano  .  2.00(5)  2.50 

Russet . 200(a)  3.50 

Spy  . 300 (a)  6.00 

Ben  Davis  .  1.50(5)  2.50 

Winesap  .  3.00(5)  3.75 

Peaches,  6-till  carrier  . . .  1.00(a)  2.75 

Strawberries,  qt . 05(5)  .30 

Blackberries,  qt . 05(5)  !lS 

Huckleberries,  qt . 0 S@  .30 

Cherries,  qt . 08(5)  .10 

Muskmelons,  bu .  2.50(d),  3.25 

Watermelon,  car . 400.00(5)800.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1,  Timothy  . .  .  $29.00(5)$30  00 

No.  2  .  27.00(5)  28  00 

No.  3  .  20.00(d)  27.00 

Straw— Rye  .  18.00(5)  19.00 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Negro  Migration  from  the 
South;  What  Effect  Will 
It  Have? 

It  all  depends. on  the  viewpoint.  The 
large  landlord  (most  land  here  is  in  large 
plantations  rented  to  negro  tenants)  has 
been  getting  an  abundance  of  labor,  fur¬ 
nishing  poor  houses  and  little  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  crop  season,  when  rations 
are  furnished.  Later  the  tenant  must 
rustle  his  living  by  outside  work,  hauling 
wood,  etc.  Such  landlords  want  laws 
passed  to  stop  the  emigration,  and  pre¬ 
dict  ruination  of  country.  Others  not 
so  concerned  about  labor  think  the  immi¬ 
gration  a  good  thing.  They  argue  the 
place  of  the  nego  will  be  filled  in  time  by 
white  labor,  bettering  social  conditions 
and  helping  white  schools. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  migration 
of  1922  and  1923  is  simply  a  movement 
of  surplus  labor,  like  the  swarming  of 
bees.  A  lot  of  bees  leave  the  hive,  but 
you  will  notice  there  are  plenty  left.  So 
with  the  negroes ;  while  thousands  have 
gone,  they  were  mostly  young  men.  The 
women  and  children  are  still  here.  The 
negro  schools  were  never  so  crowded  as 
now.  Labor  has  always  been  abundant 
in  the  South  ;  too  abundant  for  a  working 
white  man  to  make  anything,  either  as  a 
laborer  or  tenant — that  is,  in  the  country. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  few  negroes  have 
left  from  the  country,  but  from  towns. 
Work  became  scarce;  negro  agents  came 
from  the  North,  telling  stories  of  high 
wages  paid  in  Northern  cities,  and  many 
went,  thinking  to  make  more  money.  Fea¬ 
ture  writers  and  some  so-called  negro 
leaders  have  given  all  sorts  of  reasons  for 
this  migration,  such  as  Jim  Crow  laws, 
disfranchisement,  K.  K.  K.,  etc.  I  am 
sure  none  of  these  reasons  has  taken 
negroes  away  from,  this  part  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  During  the  present  year  about  as 
many  have  returned  as  have  left.  At 
present  we  have  about  as  much  labor  as 
needed. 

Right  now  we  have  produced  a  lot  of 
truck  crops  that  are  hard  to  dispose  of. 
Some  wise  (?)  men  in  town  who  always 
know  just  how  we  farmers  should  man¬ 
age,  urged  every  farmer  to  plant  at  least 
■one  acre  of  cabbage  and  one  of  tomatoes 
for  the  early  market.  They  even  went  to 
a  lot  of  trouble  and  some  expense  help¬ 
ing  the  farmers,  both  black  and  white,  to 
get  started  in  the  trucking  business.  Re¬ 
sult  is  that  cabbage  is  rotting  in  the 
fields,  early  potatoes  unsalable  at  any 
price,  with  prospects  of  an  over-supply 
of  tomatoes.  It  sounds  very  well  to  talk 
of  loading  trainloads  of  truck  for  North¬ 
ern  markets,  but  when  one  has  gone  to  a 
lot  of  expense  for  plants,  seeds,  fertilizer, 
cold  frames,  plant  cloth,  crates,  etc.,  not 
■to  mention  labor,  and  then  finds  no  mar¬ 
ket,  or  an  unprofitable  market  for  his 
crop,  it  does  not  look  as  if  more  labor 
would  help. 

I  notice  you  seem  to  think  we  will  have 
difficulty  in  supplying  the  world  with  cot¬ 
ton.  Don’t  worry.  Just  wait  and  see 
what  we  will  do  this  year  if  favorable 
weather  continues.  Remember  we  have 
had  three  very  wet  seasons,  entirely  too 
wet  for  cotton,  but  just  right  for  boll 
weevil.  Our  last  good  season.  1920,  cot¬ 
ton  went  down  to  11c,  which  is  below  cost 
of  production  here.  Cotton  is  not  scarce 
and  high  now.  because  of  shortage  of 
labor,  but  because  we  simply  cannot  make 
a  fair  crop  with  five  or  six  rains  per 
week. 

If  you  can  use  the  negro  in  the  North, 
keep  him  ;  we  have  plenty  left  to  produce 
all  and  more  than  we  can  profitably  dis¬ 
pose  of.  Quite  a  number  of  tractors  are 
being  used  here  for  preparing  land  for 
planting,  but  the  big  hoe,  the  one-mule 
plow  and  cultivator,  are  still  producing 
the  cotton.  F.  M.  R. 

Natchez,  Miss. 


What  Ails  the  College  and 
Farm  Paper? 

[The  following  letter  was  written  by  a 
teacher  in  an  agricultural  college  who  has 
long  felt  that  something  is  wrong  with 
the  classroom  teaching  of  agriculture,  and 
also  with  the  lecture  system.  This  is 


plain  talk,  and  very  likely  some  of  our 
educators  may  be  inclined  to  talk  back.J 

Some  time  ago  I  tried  to  find  out  what 
was  the  best  farm  paper  for  our  Htudents’ 
reading  table  in  our  horticultural  class¬ 
room.  I  soon  discovered  that  most  farm 
papers  were  of  very  little  use,  and  I  won¬ 
dered  why.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  I 
could  find  out  what  was  wrong  with 
many  farm  papers  I  could  at  the  same 
time  see  what  is  wrong  with  our  class¬ 
room  teaching,  and  how  to  improve  that 
teaching. 

A  circular  letter  from  a  Canadian  farm 
paper  soliciting  renewal  of  subscription 
lately  came  to  me.  The  letter  said,  among 
other  things :  “The  farm  paper  is  the 
voice  of  the  farmer.”  It  announced  that 
leading  authorities  in  agricultural  work 
had  been  engaged  to  write  for  the  paper 
during  the  coming  year.  I  renewed  my 
subscription,  and  suggested  to  the  editor : 
1.  That  the  farm  paper  was  not  the 
voice  of  the  farmer,  but  rather  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  official.  2.  I  asked  if  it  would 
not  be  better  to  have  much  of  the  copy 
provided  by  farmers  who  earn  their  living 
by  farming,  .rather  than  by  “authorities” 


or  “experts”  who  make  their  living  by  ex¬ 
ploiting  farming  and  farmers.  It  seemed 
■to  me  that  one  serious  defect  in  some  of 
our  farm  papers  was  that  attitude  of 
writing  down,  or  of  talking  down,  to 
farmers.  May  that  not  be  the  weakness 
of  our  classroom  teaching?  Do  we  teach¬ 
ers  attempt  to  give  our  students  infor¬ 
mation,  rather  than  education,  and  do 
we  not  give  this  information  on  authority, 
rather  than  try  to  have  the  student  work 
out  his  information  for  himself? 

With  regard  to  extension  work,  I  hold 
that  college  teachers  should  not  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  undertake  to  instruct  farmers  in  the 
art  of  farming,  at  least  not  unless  asked 
specifically  to  do  so  by  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  This,  no  doubt,  is  part  of  the 
proper  work  of  the  well-edited  farm  pa¬ 
per.  But  the  college  teacher  is  seldom 
well  enough  qualified  to  instruct  success¬ 
ful  farmers  on  how  to  farm.  I  have  been 
under  pressure  by  authorities  to  attempt 
to  do  extension  work,  where  such  work 
meant  merely  the  peddling  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  farmers,  which  information  could. 
I  have  contended,  be  better  obtained  from 
a  good  farm  paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y. 

A  returned  soldier  student  said  to  me  a 
few  years  ago :  “The  best  paper  you  have 
on  that  reading  table  is  by  all  odds  The 
R.  N.-Y.”  I  have  lately  sent  a  bunch  of  a 
dozen  farm  papers  to  a  retired  editor  to 
criticize,  and  asked  him  to  tell  me  what 
was  the  matter  with  farm  papers.  I 
quote:  “The  matter  with  them  is  that 
they  are  produced  for  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  from  the  farmer,  rather  than  of  bene¬ 
fiting  him.  The  publishers  want  the 
money.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  worth  the  whole 
of  them.”  I  asked  a  schoolmate  of  mine, 
who  has  grown  up  and  succeeded  as  a 
farmer,  why  he  didn't  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Fruit  Growers’  Association.  He 
said,  “I  can  get  more  benefit  at  home 
reading  a  good  farm  paper.”  He  has 
been  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  25 
years  at  least. 

Should  not  we  college  teachers  leave 


the  peculiar  field  of  the  farm  paper  to 
the  good  farm  paper,  and  confine  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  the  personal  contact  with  stu¬ 
dents,  trying  to  stimulate  them  to  think 
for  themselves,  to  develop  the  best  char¬ 
acter  as  citizens,  to  interest  them  in  their 
occupation  and  help  them  to  see  how  they 
can  get  education  and  the  highest  satis¬ 
faction  out  of  their  work?  Or  should  we 
try  chiefly  to  give  the  grown-up  farmers 
information  about  how  to  make  money? 


What  About  This  Heifer? 

One  of  our  readers  is  a  farmer  w'ho  has 
a  large  pasture.  Now  and  then  he  takes 
cattle  to  board  for  the  Summer.  In  one 
case,  a  woman  living  nearby  sent  a  heifer 
to  be  boarded  in  this  way.  All  went  well, 
and  the  heifer  prospered.  When  the  cool¬ 
er  weather  came  the  heifer  was  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  owner.  This  farmer  selected 
the  heifer  from  his  herd  and  sent  her  back 
to  the  owner’s  barn.  The  next  day  the 
heifer  was  returned,  with  the  claim  that 
it  was  the  wrong  animal,  and  not  the  one 
which  was  sent  originally.  The  farmer 
and  all  his  family  are  sure  that  the  right 
heifer  was  sent  back,  but  the  owner  will 
not  accept  her,  and  she  stayed  in  the 
farmer's  barn  all  Winter.  Now,  he  wants 
to  know  what  he  can  do  about  it.  How 
can  he  collect  for  the  board  of  the  heifer 


during  the  Winter?  The  owner  will  not 
accept  her,  and  insists  that  her  own  heifer 
has  not  been  returned  to  her. 

This  farmer  made  two  mistakes.  In  the 
first  place  he  should  have  marked  the 
heifer  permanently  in  some  way  ho  that 
there  would  be  no  question  about  her 
identity.  Either  tattoo  marks  in  her  ear, 
or  a  metal  tag  would  have  settled  the 
question  beyond  doubt.  He  also  erred  in 
keeping  the  heifer  after  she  was  brought 
back  to  his  barn.  He  should  have  taken 
her  right  home  and  left  her  there — refus¬ 
ing  to  have  her  back  in  his  barn. 

Now  that  the  difficulty  has  arisen,  if 
this  farmer  has  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  heifer,  our  advice  would  be  to  consult 
a  lawyer  and  have  him  draw  up  a  legal 
bill  of  sale.  Then  publish  this  and  sell 
the  heifer  and  offer  the  heifer  for  Hale, 
the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  board 
bill,  and  the  balance  offered  the  owner. 
Cases  of  this  kind  sometimes  arise,  and 
they  are  very  troublesome.  A  solid  mark¬ 
ing  of  the  animal  when  she  comes  to  the 
pasture  would  prevent  trouble  of  this 
kind. 


Countrywide  Situation 

southern  potatoes  still  here  ;  CROP 

FORECASTERY  ;  BOOSTING  THE  BERRY 
GROWERS  ;  SUMMER  APPLES  FROM  AUS¬ 
TRALIA. 

The  southern  potato  season  is  reaching 
the  height  of  shipments.  Recent  prices 
have  netted  growers  little  more  than  cost 
although  yield  per  acre  was  good.  As  a 
rule  the  yield  is  lighter  and  the  price 
somewhat  higher  than  in  the  North.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  potato  growers  north 
of  Florida  show  any  better  average  profit 
than  those  in  the  Northern  States  and 
even  Florida  growers  have  had  some  dis¬ 
astrous  years  when  neither  yield  nor 
price  was  extremely  satisfactory.  The 
most  common  cause  of  trouble  is  failure 
to  fit  the  planting  to  the  conditions  made 
by  the  old  crop,  and  the  probable  demand. 


This  year  they  planted  heavily  although 
the  early  reports  of  heavy  plantings 
should  have  enabled  growers  in  the  Caro- 
linas  to  take  warning. 

Old  northern  potatoes  wTere  selling  at 
about  the  same  price  in  June  as  new 
southern  potatoes  in  markets  like  Wash¬ 
ington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  fair¬ 
ly  near  to  the  southern  potato  shipping 
sections.  After  all,  the  old  stock,  well 
stored,  is  better  than  new  potatoes,  hiflf 
ripe  and  car  heated. 

NEW  STYLE  OF  FORECASTING  CROPS 

A  reader  has  questioned  the  value  of 
crop  reports  based  on  “intentions  to 
plant.”  As  explained  by  officials  who 
are  responsible  for  this  new  type  of  crop 
estimate,  the  plan  was  based  on  receipt 
of  numerous  inquiries  in  late  Winter  and 
early  Spring  regarding  the  outlook  for 
certain  crops.  Usually  the  writer  asks 
wdiether  it  will  pay  him  to  plant  this 
crop  or  to  substitute  another  crop.  The 
estimates  are  intended  to  give  the  best 
available  information  regarding  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  principal  crops  will  be 
grown  the  coming  season.  With  such 
reports  at  hand  the  grower  is  not  left  to 
plan  wholly  in  the  dark.  By  knowing 
something  of  what  other  farmers  intend 
to  do  he  may  plan  his  operations  accord¬ 
ingly. 

During  the  past  three  seasons  the  early 
estimates  are  believed  to  have  brought 
good  results  in  checking  too  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  some  crops  that  were  short 
the  season  before,  and  in  encouraging  the 
planting  of  some  crops  that  were  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  shortage.  This  season  the  plant¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  been  very  well  bal¬ 
anced  according  to  conditions.  Only1  one 
important  crop,  sweet  potatoes,  appears 
to  have  been  greatly  overplanted,  and 
even  in  that  crop  the  acreage  was  cut 
down  considerably  after  intentions  were 
published. 

Such  reports  do  not  give  the  advant¬ 
age  to  speculators  but  quite  the  contrary. 
The  large  dealers  get  this  information 
anyhow  by  sending  out  travel  agents 
through  the  principal  producing  regions. 
They  keep  the  results  to  themselves,  and 
this  gives  them  an  advantage  over  the 
producer.  Now  the  producer  has  at  his 
command  much  more  complete  and 
thorough  reports  than  any  dealer  and 
can  trade  on  even  terms. 

TOO  MANY  BERRIES 

Governments  are  on  the  jump  to  boost 
farmers  over  hard  places.  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  berry  growers  raised  500  to  1.000 
tons  more  strawberries  than  they  knew 
what  to  do  with.  Then  the  Provincial 
authorities  stepped  up  with  a  little  loan 
of  $100,000  for  packing  and  marketing 
the  surplus.  This  would  be  $700  a  ton 
or  $3  a  crate  for  the  whole  surplus,  at 
the  most,  1,000  tons.  This  means  that 
the  loan  pays  liberally  for  the  berries, 
and  at  a  higher  price  than  was  paid  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  southern  berry 
this  season.  Berry  growers,  even  more 
than  the  producers  of  one  season  crops, 
are  inclined  to  go  to  extremes.  Just  now 
after  several  years  of  heavy  planting,  the 
berry  acreage  is  too  extensive  for  profit. 
As  in  the  past  history  of  the  berry  crop 
the  growers  will  let  up  for  some  years 
until  a  few  seasons  of  high  profits  start 
them  planting  again.  These  extremes 
may  be  escaped  somewhat  by  watching 
the  Spring  reports  of  acreage  and  by  do¬ 
ing  what  the  majority  are  not  doing  in 
regard  to  new  plantings. 

AUSTRALIAN  APPLES 

Eastern  markets  are  likely  to  see  Aus¬ 
tralian  apples  in  quantity  within  a  year 
from  now.  The  Australian  commissioner 
has  been  looking  over  the  territory.  He 
thinks  there  is  an  opening  for  shipments 
by  the  Panama  Canal  in  early  Summer 
when  our  native  apples  are  scarce.  His 
remarks  show  plenty  of  confidence ;  “So 
far  as  quality  is  concerned,  our  fruit 
need  not  fear  American  competition.  The 
American  product  may  be  good  for  can¬ 
ning  but  for  fresh  fruit  it  is  not  in  the 
same  street,”  states  the  commissioner. 
“Appearance,  however,  goes  far  with 
Americans.  They  are  really  very  strong 
on  this  point.” 

It  may  not  be  so  easy.  American  ap¬ 
ples  seemed  to  be  holding  their  own 
against  the  Australian  fruit  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  Europe  in  June.  As  for  quality, 
it  seems  that  apples  of  ordinary  varieties, 
picked  early  and  shipped  very  long  dis¬ 
tances.  may  not  arrive  in  such  remark¬ 
able  condition  in  mid-Summer. 

Feed  buyers  will  need  to  watch  the 
markets  to  get  the  most  value  for  their 
money.  All  the  grain  feeds  are  cheaper 
than  a  year  ago.  Some  are  selling  less 
by  $10  a  ton.  Best  cottonseed  meal  is 
higher  than  linseed  on  account  of  the 
short  cotton  crop,  but  linseed  is  regarded 
as  a  better  and  safer  feed.  Wheat  has 
been  going  up  on  reports  of  short  crop. 
Bran  is  low  compared  with  the  price  of 
hay.  Before  long  hay  will  be  plenty  and 
cheap  but  in  the  East  more  dry  weather 
is  needed  to  insure  quality.  G.  B.  F. 


A  Side-delivery  Rake  at  Work  on  a  Western  Farm 
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The  Henyard 


Taxation  Value  of  Hens 

Have  you  any  figures  on  tax  appraisals 
which  would  show  the  average  value  at 
which  hens  are  taxed  in  New  York  and 
New  England?  Also,  have  you  figures  on 
valuation  of  dairy  cows,  to  show  correct 
ratio  between  value  of  cows  and  hens  in 
some  town  ?  In  this  town  cows  are  listed 
this  year  at  $30.  What  would  you  con¬ 
sider  a  fair  valuation  for  a  flock  of  2,500 
Leghorn  hens  of  all  ages  up  to  four  years 
under  the  same  conditions,  taking  the  $30 
valuation  of  dairy  cows  as  basis  of  valua¬ 
tion?  H.  P.  G. 

Dorset,  Yt. 

We  have  found  it  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  accurate  figures  on  this  subject. 
A  few  reports  are  given  below : 

Here  in  Brookfield.  Conn.,  dairy  cows 
are  this  year  assessed  at  $40  each,  and 
my  flock  of  Barred  Rock  hens  at  approx¬ 
imately  $1  each.  I  do  not  know  at  what 
figures  Leghorn  hens  are  listed.  Poultry 
to  value  of  $25  exempt  from  taxation  in 
this  State.  m.  m.  c. 

Connecticut. 

We  have  no  experience  along  this  line, 
as  hens  nor  cows  are  not  assessed  in  our 
community.  As  a  personal  opinion,  if  a 
cow  were  to  be  assessed  at  $30  it  would 
seem  to  the  writer  that  $1  would  not  be 
far  from  a  correct  assessment  for  an  aver¬ 
age  hen.  j.  M.  chase. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Here  in  the  town  of  Clarendon,  Vt„ 
cows  were  listed  at  $30  to  $40,  hens  of  all 
ages  at  50  cents  each.  Whether  this 
would  be  a  fair  valuation  for  hens  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  ae  I  have  not  the 
necessary  figures  to  base  a  valuation  on. 

Rutland  Co.,  Vt.  A.  N.  P. 

Our  average  valuation  on  cows  for  1924 
is  $51,  and  hens  are  rated  at  $1.30  each. 
The  town  of  Epsom  claims,  undisputed, 
to  be  the  largest  poultry  town,  for  its 
population,  in  New  England.  We  have  a 
population  of  a  little  over  500,  with  ap¬ 
proximately  35,000  hens,  98  per  cent  of 
which  are  Rhode  Island  Reds.  I  think 
our  valuation  on  hens  is  a  little  high,  and 
that  $1.20  on  the  heavy  breeds  and  $1.10 
on  Iveghorns  would  be  nearer  right. 
Would  be  interested  to  learn  the  average 
as  you  find  it.  We  appraised  all  hens 
and  males  alike,  regardless  of  size  or  con¬ 
dition,  provided  they  were  six  months  or 
over  in  age,  which  I,  myself,  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of.  I  believe  some  flocks  should  be 
appraised  higher  than  others,  according 
to  their  condition  and  breeding,  w.  u.  w. 

Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H. 

I  telephoned  to  one  of  our  assessors  for 
an  accurate  answer  to  your  question  in 
regard  to  the  taxation  value  of  hens  and 
cows  in  my  town,  Newbury,  Mass.  His 
reply  was  as  follows:  “Hens,  value  $1 
each,  regardless  of  breed,  except  hens  for 
hpme  use,  if  such  hens  are  not  more  than 
25  in  number.  These  home  flocks  are  not 
assessed  at  all.  Cows,  value  from  $20  to 
$100  each,  according  to  their  worth  and 
age.”  We  have  Cuernsey  cows  which  are 
easily  worth  $400  or  $500  each,  probably 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  people  in  this 
town  own  animals  that  would  not  bring 
more  than  $25  at  best.  The  Guernsey 
cows  are  valued  at  $100  each  and  the 
cheap  cows  at  $20.  I  might  also  say  that 
our  rate  of  taxation  per  $1,000  has  been 
for  years  only  $10,  until  last  year,  when 
it  leaped  to  $22,  due  to  some  special  con¬ 
ditions  which  we  were  unable  to  avoid. 

Essex  Co.,  Mass.  h.  s. 

In  the  town  of  Randolph,  Vt.,  this  year, 
hens  are  valued  at  $1  each.  A  person  is 
allowed  20  free  of  tax.  Fowls  are  listed 
at  the  age  of  four  months  and  over,  but 
as  the  work  of  listing  is  usually  done 
about  April  1,  only  mature  birds  are 
taxed.  In  regard  'to  cows,  animals  are 
taxed  at  the  age  of  four  months  and  over, 
no  exemption  being  allowed  on  any  num¬ 
ber  over  four  months  old.  This  year  they 
are  valued  at  from  $25  to  $50,  with  aver¬ 
age  from  $40  to  $50.  These  figures  are 
for  ordinary  cows,  registered  stock  being 
listed  at  50  per  cent  above  this  figure.  In 
considering  either  hens  or  cows,  condition 
is  the  factor  which  determines  the  value, 
and  not  breed. 

In  order  to  answer  H.  P.  G.,  let  us 
take  an  average  of  the  average,  so  to 
speak,  which  will  be  $45  for  cows  not  reg¬ 
istered.  This  is  50  per  cent  higher  than 
in  H.  P.  G.’s  town ;  or,  looking  at  it  the 
other  way,  cows  in  his  town  are  valued 
at  one-third  less  than  they  are  in  this 
town.  If  hens  are  to  be  considered  worth 
one-third  less  in  Dorset,  they  will  be 
worth  66  2/3  cents  each.  We  get  the 
same  answer  if  we  say  in  Randolph  45 
hens  are  valued  the  same  as  one  cow. 
Take  the  same  45  hens  in  Dorset  and 
they  will  be  valued  the  same  as  one  cow, 
or  $30.  This  is  a  value  of  66  2/3  «cents 
each.  This  makes  a  total  value  on  2,500 
hens  $166,66  2/3. 

H.  P.  G.  has  brought  up  the  question 
of  “fair”  valuation.  I  believe  in  all  cases 
such  as  he  mentions  the  “market”  value 
should  be  considered ;  that  is,  the  price 
the  animal  would  bring  if  shipped  to  mar¬ 
ket  for  meat  purposes.  I  have  just  talked 
with  a  dealer  in  cattle,  and  he  tells  me 
the  average  market  value  for  cows  is 
about  $45,  so  you  see  our  lister  has  hit  it 


just  about  right.  When  it  comes  to  hens, 
I  think  we  have  a  little  different  proposi¬ 
tion.  We  shipped  some  Reds  last  March 
and  they  netted  us  just  $1.32  each,  and 
the  market  is  about  the  same  now  as 
then,  so  that  a  valuation  on  medium  and 
heavy  breeds  of  $1  each  is  fair  enough.  I 
believe  the  average  Leghorn  shipped  to 
market  would  net  the  shipper  about  75 
cents  each.  On  such  a  basis  the  Leghorn 
breeder  in  this  town  might  feel  he  was 
being  taxed  too  much,  but  on  a  basis  of 
66  2/3  cents  each,  a  breeder  in  Dorset 
would  be  treated  very  well.  On  the  other 
hand,  considering  that  II.  P.  G.  has  some 
four  years  old,  he  must  have  some  pretty 
good  birds,  so  he  should  not  feel  he  is  hit 
too  heavily  if  he  is  taxed  at  $1  each.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  higher,  egg  production  real¬ 
ized  from  the  Leghorn  should  more  than 
offset  the  decrease  in  market  value;  in 
other  words,  the  value  of  all  breeds  should 
be  about  the  same.  D.  H.  H. 

Orange  Co.,  Vt. 


Farmer:  “How  did  ye  come  by  that 
black  eye,  .Targe?”  Jarge:  “Ole  cow  had 
a  way  o’  flicking  me  face  wi’  her  tail,  so  1 
tied  a  brick  onto  it.” — London  Punch. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
lay  i  nr,  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  iu  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  June  11,  1924. 


BARRED  ROCK8 

Purdue  University,  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  it  I . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn . 

Wob  rn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

K,  C.  Foreman.  Mich......  . . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  Y.  Sheap,  Mich;.* . . . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine .  .. 

Storrs  Exp.  Station,  Conn. . 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . .  , 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Olias.  E,  Butler,  Conn . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Baroer.  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 


WHITE  WYANDOTTK8 


D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo . 

Obed  G,  Knight,  R.  I . 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky . . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand.  Conn . 

Wood  bridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . . . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y . 

H.  Y.  Bierly,  Pa . 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Darning,  Conn . 

Scott’s  Red  Farm.  II . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  . 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

John  Z.  Labelle.  Conn . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson.  Mass . 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass . 

Pmecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn . 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 


WHITE  LEGHORN8 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . •.... 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Hanson’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ore . 

C  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  B’arm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm,  Mo . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn _ 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Featherland  Farm,  Pa . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . . 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y . 

O.  C.  Chadwiek,  Yt . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


Total 


Week 

Total 

45 

1221 

54 

1029 

45 

1197 

33 

779 

41 

805 

46 

1056 

42 

944 

42 

1070 

52 

1258 

28 

1116 

50 

1030 

50 

992 

27 

811 

29 

801 

18 

1054 

311 

681 

37 

913 

44 

947 

22 

709 

32 

1232 

20 

844 

26 

904 

17 

768 

25 

961 

43 

1247 

23 

831 

38 

1308 

42 

988 

31 

915 

37 

1126 

26 

932 

14 

724 

9 

750 

40 

1147 

37 
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32 
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49 
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21 
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45 
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48 
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PULLETS 

We  have  thousands  of  splendid,  sturdy,  White 
Leghorn  youngsters  with  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestors  back  of  their  breeding, 
racing  over  our  extensive  green  ranges.  Care¬ 
fully  fed  and  raised  by  experienced  poultrymen 
to  make  vigorous,  heavy  layers  that  will  be  hard 
to  equal. 

Available  about  as  follows : 

8-10  weeks  .  ,  July  1 — July  31 
12  weeks  .  .  .  Aug.  1  —  Aug,  31 

4-5  months  .  .  Aug.  1  —  Oct.  15 
Ready  to  Lay  .  Aug.  1  —  Nov.  1 

HIGHEST  CIRCULARS  LOW 

QUALITY  FREE  PRICES 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N 
Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


MAGIC  BROODER 

The  only  brooder  with  a  gas 
chamber.  Famous  for  high- 
grade  construction;  largecoal 
capacity;  non-clinker  grate; 
top  and  bottom  draft  regula¬ 
tion;  improved  thermostats; 
slide  for  cleaning  smoke  flue. 
The  MAGIC  is  positively 
chill-proof;  tire-proof;  gas- 
Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 
(1  r-  u  JO  m/nilTCn  Write  for  particulars  about  our 
HUCH Id  (IHH  I  E.U  new  roof  pipe.  A  wonderful 
invention.  Catches  all  condensation  above  roof. 

United  Brooder  Co.,  30  1  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


proof  and  dependable, 
on  30  days  guarantee. 


PULLETS 

Porter's  Certified  White  Leghorns 

Thousands  of  excellent  April  hatched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  money  back  guarantee.  Free  booklet. 
Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is 
located  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit  farm.  Free  range. 
Cockerels  and  breeding  stock.  Distributor  for  Carboli- 
neum  the  best  mite  destroyer  and  preventive  known. 
Only  one  application  a  year  required.  $1.75  a  gal. 
$1.40  a  gal.  in  5  gallon  cans. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  SO  DUS,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Assorted  Chicks .  7c  each 

White  Leghorns .  8c  “ 

Brown  Leghorns . . .  8c  “ 

Barred  Rocks . 10c  '* 

Buff  Rocks . . . 1  Oc  " 

R.  I.  Rod. . 10c  " 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottos .  12c  " 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000 
100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

3  An  A  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
,UUU  English  Strain  out  of  imported  birds  with 
egg  records  up  to  314  eggs.  Baby  Chicks  balance 
of  season  to  Jtdy  15,  last  hatch  out  of  select  matings, 
headed  by  certified  coeks,  $12.00  per  100,  in  any 
quantity.  Circulars  Free. 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.  Box  75 


Leghorn  Pullets 

Free  range  Milk  fed 
8-10-12  weeks  old  Immediate  delivery 

Stephen  Brundage 

Salisbury  Mills  New  York 


CHICKS 

FROM  GOOD  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks,  10c;  Wyandottes.  lie  ;  Leghorns.  8c; 
Mixed,  7c.  Special  price  on  large  lots.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog  and  Ref.  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Mlllerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

j»  June,  July,  Aug:,  and  Sept.  $7  per  100  and  up. 
*  Hogan  tested.  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns, 
Y  100— $8  ;  Black  Minorc&s,  Anconas,  100— $10  } 
/  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  100— $1 1.  Beds, 
£  100 — Broilers,  100 — $7.  100%  live  delivery 
^  guaranteed.  We  ship  anywhere  by  Parcel  Post. 
Free  Catalog.  Reference:  Ickesburg  State  Bank. 
Johnson's  Hatchery  Box  40  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8«  ;  B.  P.  Hocks,  9c  ;  R.  I. 
Keds,  10c;  Mixed,  7e.  Order  from  adv. 

VALLEY  VIEW  HATCHERY 
C.  I.  BENNER  Box  SS  Richfield,  I‘u 


HOLL  YWOOD  STRAIN 

10-weeks  Pullets,  April  Hatched,  SI. 35  each. 
Choice  10-weeks  cockerels  *2  each. 

B.  BENSON  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


S.  0.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  lOc;  Reds, 
,  ..lid  Mixed,  7c  each.  100< 
Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE.  Prop. 

JVlcAlisterville,  Pa 


CHICKS  k/: 


Chicks 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c  each  ;  per  500,  $37,50. 
S.  C.  Barred  Hocks,  9c  each  ;  per  600,  $42.50. 
S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds,  lOc  each ;  per  600,  $47.50, 
Mixed  Chicks,  7c  each:  per  600,  $32.50.  100#  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
F.  B.  LEISTER  McAiisterville,  Pa. 


baby  C3HICKS 

horns,  $8—100.  B. Rocks,  $10.  R.  I.  Reds.  $10.  Mixed, 
$7.  Uve  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  free. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  R.  D.  3  Millerslown,  Pa. 


R  ARY  Mixed  or  Broilers . $  7  per  100 

*“*  ”  U  *  S.  G,  W.  Leghorn .  8  per  100 

CU  |  Y  Barred  Rocks . lO  per  100 

**  ■  8.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  lO  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#Iive  del.  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  paid  to  your  door.  FRANK  NACE,  JIcAU«tcrvHle,l,ti.  R.  D.  2 
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BUY  THEM  NOWcTctek^ghe#K 

One  and  a  half  to  two  lbs.  each.  Same  breeding  as 
our  contest  pens.  *2  each.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  WELLWARD  FARM.  East  Setauket,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN 

strain.  Hunillton  Farm 


8  to  lO-wks.-old  pullets,  $t 
each.  Discount  on  quantity. 
Laying  hens  D.  Tancred 
Huntington,  N.  Y. 


IS.  c.  X7U".  XjEGHORN  3F*ULLETS 

8-10-wk8.-old,  Bred  from  Tom  Barron’s  selected 
stock.  Raised  on  Free  Range.  Vineyard  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Inc..  Vineyard  Road,  Metuclien,  N.  J . 

Tel.  No.— 32J  Metuchen 


600 


ma*ma  r*PRIL  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  pen  45  leading  New  York  State  contest. 
Also  300  March-April  Rock  Pullets,  Cockerels. 

Jules  F.  Francais  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.Y, 


FIRST-CLASS  S.C.W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

straight  Tancred  Strain.  March  hatched.  Pure  bred 
sires,  dams  with  records  of  from  270-290  eggs. 

S.  C.  pill  |  CTO  March  hatched,  same  breeding. 
W.  L.  rULLtld  Strong,  vigorous,  free  range  birds. 

J.  F.  &  B.  R.  LOCKE,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Phono  62-R  3 

WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 

Pullets.  Cockerels  and  yearling  hens  of  quality  at 
moderate  prices.  Red-YV-Farm,  Wolcott,  N.Y. 

Pill  I  KT  T  C  l’ure-Iired  Single  Comb 
■  w  ■-  *-  1  »  WHITE  L  E  G  H  O  R  N  8 

10-12-14  and  16-wks.-old.  Also  read.v-to-lay,  free- 
range  birds  from  selected  breeders.  Priced  *1  and 
tip.  according  to  age.  Fisher  Bros.,  Atlantic,  Fa. 

Tuna  r^hinl/o  a*  Reduced  Prices.  Wldte  and  Brown 
J  Ullc  VJlIIbKS  Leghorns,  8c;  Reds,  10c;  Broilers.  7c, 
Postpaid.  Frank  Ilium,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

rmrifC  ,Jure  Tom  Barron  Leghorns,  $10  per  100  ; 
tniLAJ  Reds,  $12  per  100;  Hocks,  $10  per  100;  White 
Leghorns,  $7  per  100  ;  Mixed,  $7  per  100. 

Turkey  Ridge  llatcliery  R.  0.  No.  3  Millci-Blown,  Pa. 

M  |  Cl  If  Q  S-  C  w  Leghorn.,  8c; 

*  ■■  ■  IV  O  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices 

on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100;$  guaranteed.  All  free-range 
stock.  Circular  free.  F.  B.FRYMOYER,  McAll.tcrvlllc,  Pa. 

C?  HICKS  From  Heavy-Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  Be ;  Herts,  8c  and  Mixed,  7c.  100#  safe 
delivery.  B.  W.  AMEY  Cocoluniue,  I’a. 

BAR  RON  WHITE  XjEGHORNS 

Large  type,  lopped  comb.  70#  egg  yield  for  eleven  con¬ 
secutive  months.  Hens,  pullets,  cockerels.  Circular. 

Plankton  Poultry  Plant  -  Sycamore,  Ohio 

English  Barron  White  Leghorn  Pullets  10  w?ek?v  *1 


cockerels.  M.  A.  COLBURN 


each.  ^Also 

Hollis,  New  Hampshire 


ALL  CHICKS  NOW  10c 

“  Parks’ ”  Bar  Rock,  “  Martin’s  ”  W.  Wyandotte. 
Mixed  or  my  choice  @  9c.  Direct  strains.  None 
better.  Order  25  to  1,000.  Delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Bank  ref.  S.  W.  KLINE.  Middlecreek.  Pa. 

Whitp  Wvanrintiptt  2-l-«-8-wks.  old,  cheap.  Older  Stock. 
IIIIIIB  IT  jfdllUUITco  Egg  and  Exhibition  bred.  Catalogue. 

Bowdon  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Man. Hold,  Ohio 


S  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 

Winners  State  Fair;  many  other  shows;  large  type - 
prolific;  green  sheen.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  Thomp¬ 
son  s  best  Buff  Orpingtons,  Owen’s  choicest.  Buy 
good,  breed  them,  better  get  the  best.  Eggs  $2  for 

15;  $5  for  50;  $10  for  100,  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

S.C.R.I.  RED  CHICKS 

Yibert’s  289-egg  strain.  From  trap-nested  non-sit¬ 
ting  hens.  Baby  Chicks,  *12  per  100.  Deliveries 
w,!Bl;iy-  A.  H.  FINGAR 

funnybrook  Poultry  Farm  ELIZA VILLE.  NEW  YORK 

R  I  Reds  ^  i^wks -old,  eheap.  _  Fine  quality. 


S.  Bowdon 


Box  105 


Mansfield,  O. 


THIS  MEANS  $$$  TO  YOU 
PARKS’  Bred -to -Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Choice  Breeders  >£  PH1CE.  Young  Stock 
H  matured  Price.  16  page  Stock  Circu¬ 
lar  Free.  Large  80-page  Catalog  25c. 
4-  W.  l’AKKK,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  l*u. 

KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  In  all  leading  egg  laying  contests.  Breeding  hens 
and  cocks  at  reduced  prices  until  Sept.  1.  Catalogue  free 

W.  II,  B.  KENT  .  .  CAZENOVIA,  N  Y.‘ 


BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

March  and  April  Hatched 

STUART  H.  HEIST  •  .  Ponllyn,  Ponna- 


rhiv  Bar  Rocks,  9e;  Reds,  10c  ;  W.  Leghorns,  7c; 

Mixed,  Oc.  100#  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TW  IN  IMTCHEItY,  HcAlintcrvlllc,  fa. 


S  C  ANCONAS  8l,ePI>“rd’s  Famous  Prize  Win- 
a.  V.  Mil  UU 11  HO  nlng  Lay  I  n  g  Strain.  75  choice 
breeding  hens,  5  males.  Many  cost  *1  each  when  day-old 
chicks.  Bargain  price  to  quick  buyer.  Egg.s,  #1  50—16  • 
$8-100,  prepaid.  G.  SIMMS,  Box  T.  I.uke,  New  York 


S  C  Anrnna  fihiY  f11  !,ei  60  ;  my  own  pure 

0.  U.  AM bUlld  lllll*  bred  Hock  of  heavy  layers.  Live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  v.  A.  CARLIN,  McAll.torvlllo,  P«. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kings 

“■  “  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Wrke  foi-Prices 

Allston  S  nil  ah  Go  38  N.  Beacon  St, 
mi,lWn  JMUaP  ALLSTON,  MASS. 


P™  DUCKLINGS  wkhws: 

|  li.1V  1  N  1  ^‘-'PARDEE’S  PEKINS.Islip.N.r. 


mEammNoth  Breeder  Ducks,  Drakes 

H  Now  ready  for  delivery. 

PEKIN  BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH.  Sa,  Harbor.  L  I..  N.  T. 

3VEAM  MOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

$5  per  12  eggs,  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Fer- 
tility  t:u  a  run  teed.  H.  A.  Souder.  Sellers  ville.  Pa. 


START  JULY  FIRST 

If  you  are  not,  keeping  a  detailed  account  of 
expenses  and  receipts  from  your  hens,  get 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book 

and  start  now.  Simple  and  practical 

Price  $ 1.00 — For  sale  by 

RURAL-NEW  YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y 


3000  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Feb.  and  March  hatched,  from  Connecticut  State  Tested  Stock.  Heal  foundation  stock-  reared  on 
clover  range.  Ready  to  lay  pullets.  *3.00;  four  months’  pullets.  *3.50;  three  months  pullets,  *3.00. 

“ Our  honesty  is  your  protection ”  HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
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‘If*  RAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  5,  1924 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


You  may  be  interested  in  the  inclosed 
clipping  from  one  of  our  daily  papers  of 
recent  date.  This  Home  Profit  Hosiery 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  one  of 
the  “work  at  home”  schemes  to  catch  not 
only  rural  people,  but  city  people  as  well. 
We  really  thought  they  were  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  gang  than  the  others.  Frankly,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  never  had  any  stock  in  any 
of  these  “work-at-home”  schemes.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  a  fraud — every  one  of 
them.  C.  I. 

New  York. 

The  clipping  is  from  a  Rochester  paper 
telling  of  a  proposed  plan  of  a  committee 
of  creditors  to  operate  the  Home  Profit 
Hosiery  Company  for  three  years  and 
carry  the  obligations  of  the  concern  for 
this  period  in  order  to  give  it  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  meet  its  indebtedness.  We  now 
have  the  promoters  of  one  of  the  knitting 
machine  work-at-liome  schemes  under  in¬ 
dictment  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 
Another,  the  stock  of  which  was  put  on 
the  market  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
at  $22,  is  now  selling  at  between  $2  and 
$3  per  share.  A  third,  above  mentioned, 
in  the  hands  of  a  “creditors’  committee.” 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  contended  from  the 
start  that  any  business  not  based  on  the 
good  will  of  its  customers  cannot  be  per¬ 
manently  successful.  And  the  records  of 
three  out  of  five  of  these  knitting  ma¬ 
chine  schemes  give  color  at  least  to  our 
contentions. 

On  July  25,  1923,  we  shipped  eight  32- 
quart  crates  of  Columbian  raspberries  to 
M.  Catalano  &  Sons,  commission  mer¬ 
chants  of  Cleveland,  O.  We  not  only 
waited  all  this  time,  but  also  wrote  them 
a  letter  concerning  the  sale  of  those  ber¬ 
ries,  and  no  reply  was  given  us.  The  in¬ 
closed  card  from  the  American  Express 
Company  shows  that  Catalano  received 
the  berries.  Will  you,  therefore,  collect 
$40  from  the  above  commission  mer¬ 
chants  unless  they  submit  a  satisfactory 
Statement,  and  oblige  T.  c. 

New  York. 

Keep  the  name  of  Catalano  &  Sons  on 
the  list  to  be  avoided  when  making  berry 
shipments  this  season.  It  will  save  an 
experience  such  as  described  above.  The 
concern  pays  absolutely  no  attention  to 
the  account,  and  refuses  to  make  adjust¬ 
ment. 


Here’s  the  latest  I  have  seen  on  old 
unreliable  Uncle  Sam  oil.  Probably  many 
of  your  readers  have  “deposits”  in  this 
gigantic  fake  of  many  years’  standing. 

Iowa.  H.  j.  B. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  Uncle 
Sam  oil  swindle  which  was  exposed  in 
Publisher’s  Desk  department  many  times 
during  the  time  the  promoters  were  sell¬ 
ing  the  stock.  The  company  has  gone  the 
way  all  fakes  must  eventually  go.  Now 
a  Denver  brokerage  house  is  offering  to 
exchange  each  2,000  shares  of  Uncle  Sam 
oil  stock  for  the  same  number  of  shares  of 
Moffat  Oil  Fields  Corporation.  A  fee  of 
$2  is  asked  in  the  exchange.  We  can  see 
in  the  proposition  only  the  old  game  of 
exchanging  one  worthless  stock  for  an¬ 
other,  and  the  investor  would  be  out  just 
$2  on  the  transaction. 


I  think  highly  of  your  advice,  and  I 
want  it  about  the  accident  policy  of  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company  of  Chicago.  Will  you  give  your 
opinion,  pro  and  con?  F.  E.  W. 

New  York. 

The  trouble  with  the  North  American 
accident  policy  is  not  want  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  company,  but  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  terms  and  limitations  of  the  policy. 
One  observing  farmer  was  overheard  at 
the  State  Fair  to  size  it  up  as  follows : 
“Before  a  man  could  recover  anything 
on  that  policy  a  horse  would  have  to  slip 
the  halter,  break  out  of  the  stable,  enter 
the  house,  walk  upstairs,  kick  him  out  of 
bed  and  break  his  leg  in  a  splinter  frac¬ 
ture  above  the  knee.  If  the  leg  was 
broken  in  any  other  way  there  would  be 
no  recovery.”  That  is  the  best  analysis 
of  the  contract  we  have  heard.  It  may 
be  a  bit  extreme,  but  it  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  contract.  It  is  very  technical,  and 


unless  the  accident  occurs  in  just  the 
manner  described  there  is  no  recovery, 
and  the  amounts  are  too  small  to  resort 
to  law  when  the  company  refuses  pay¬ 
ment  on  technical  grounds. 

There  is  a  big  display  of  big  figures  on 
the  circulars,  and  the  agent  passes  over 
the  limitations,  and  the  subject  is  made 
to  feel  that  he  is  getting  a  big  bargain. 
When  an  accident  occurs  he  usually  finds 
■that  the  horse  stood  in  the  stall  without  a 
halter,  or  he  kicked  the  man  on  stoop 
and  never  went  upstairs,  or  that  the  bone 
was  broken  straight  across  or  below  the 
knee,  in  which  ease  the  company  was  not 
responsible.  As  we  understand,  the 
company  gets  only  about  50  cents  net  for 
the  policy,  and  it  must  be  plain  that  it 
cannot  give  much  in  return.  The  evil  of 
it  is  in  making  people  think  they  will 
get  something  for  nothing. 

On  Friday,  May  20,  Golden,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Columbia  Service  Corporation, 
1476  Broadway,  New  York,  stopped  here 
and  coaxed  me  into  taking  out  an  insur¬ 
ance  on  my  two  cars,  for  which  I  paid  him 
$10  as  part  payment,  for  which  I  was  to 
get  my  insurance  policies  and  pay  the 
balance  when  I  could,  but  now,  as  you 
see,  when  I  got  the  last  letter  I  am  to 
send  the  balance  and  they  they  will  send 
me  my  policy  or  other  credentials.  I 
wrote  and  told  them  I  had  a  right  to  see 
and  read  my  policy  as  per  agreement  be¬ 
fore  sending  them  any  more  money,  and 
when  they  sent  it  to  me  I  would  forward 
them  the  money,  and  if  that  was  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  them  they  could  send  me  bacit 
my  $10.  I  have  not  heard  from  them 
since,  and  that  is  over  a  week  ago  now. 

New  York.  J.  B. 

The  contract  which  this  man  signed 
does  not  call  for  insurance  policies  at  all ; 
it  is  one  of  the  “service  contract”  schemes 
that  we  have  so  many  times  warned  our 
readers  about.  The  $10  paid  the  agent 
cannot  be  recovered.  These  service  con¬ 
tracts  are,  in  our  estimation,  “easy  money 
schemes,”  and  regardless  of  any  value 
which  they  may  have,  no  one  should  enter 
into  such  contracts  with  the  idea  t~at 
they  are  buying  “insurance.” 

Will  you  collect  payment  for  me  for  a 
case  of  eggs  shipped  to  M.  Fleigel  &  Son, 
342  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City?  I 
have  not  received  any  check.  They  claim 
they  have  not  received  the  eggs,  but  my 
station  agent  reports  that  they  were  de¬ 
livered  to  them.  The  eggs  were  worth 
$11.40.  M.  N. 

New  York. 


Responsibility  for  Injury 

We  have  a  case  where  a  boy  was  acci¬ 
dentally  injured  in  riding  on  a.  car.  This 
boy  came  to  the  home  of  one  of  our  read¬ 
ers  on  Sunday  morning  to  play  with  the 
children.  When  they  came  to  start  for 
church  this  boy  wanted  to  ride  on  the  car 
down  the  road  for  a  short  distance.  He 
stood  on  the  running  board  and  held  on 
to  the  side  of  the  car.  Instead  of  going 
on  to  the  corner  as  he  first  proposed,  he 
took  a  sudden  impulse  to  jump  off  the  car 
as  it  passed  a  house,  not  giving  the  driver 
time  to  stop  the  car  or  slow  down.  The 
boy  jumped  and  went  rolling  over  and 
over.  They  picked  him  up  and  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  seriously  injured,  but  the 
driver  of  the  car  immediately  took  him 
home  and  consulted  the  local  doctor.  This 
doctor  could  not  be  sure  of  the  trouble 
without  an  X-ray  examination.  When  this 
was  made  it  was  found  that  the  boy’s  arm 
had  been  cracked  or  broken  up  close  to 
the  shoulder.  The  owner  of  the  car  was 
not  responsible  for  the  accident,  as  the 
boy  jumped  of  his  own  accord,  and  with¬ 
out  warning,  but  this  owner,  being  a  con¬ 
scientious  man,  had  the  boy  properly 
treated  at  his  own  expense  and  will  see 
him  through  the  accident. 

Now,  can  such  a  man  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  damages  in  a  case  of  this  sort? 
Under  the  circumstances,  such  a  man 
could  not  fairly  be  held  responsible  for  the 
injury.  He  was  a  careful  driver,  and  de¬ 
sirous  of  giving  the  boy  a  ride,  and  was 
not  responsible  for  his  jumping.  If  such 
a  man  is  willing  to  take  care  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  and  see  that  the  boy  is  properly 
cared  for  and  repaired,  that  is  all  he 
should  be  expected  to  do.  There  are  a 
number  of  cases  like  that,  and  the  general 
rule  should  be  that  unless  there  was  care¬ 
lessness  or  intent  to  injure  there  could  be 
■no  further  demand  after  the  injury  has 
been  repaired. 


Who  Should  Have  Child? 

One  of  our  people  presents  an  interest¬ 
ing  case  of  the  right  to  hold  a  child.  A 
woman  through  illness  was  unable  to  care 
for  her  baby,  and  it  was  handed  out  to  a 
relative,  who  was  glad  to  take  it  and  give 
it  good  care.  Time  went  on,  and  the  rel¬ 
ative  became  greatly  attached  to  the  child, 
and  its  mother  was  quite  content  to  have 
it  remain  in  her  new  home.  Finally  this 


Prices 


Samples  & 
Roofing 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


"R«o”  Cluster  Metol  Shinprles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
3’  service. Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and 
in-betweei 
profits  Ac 
No. 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 
723-773  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Philadelphia 

SILOS 

25  years  and  still  leading 

OPENING  ROOFS 
WOOD  TANKS 

Write  for  free  Catalogue,  easy 
payment  plan  and  LOW  CASH 
PRICES.  “When  you  want  a 
Silo-See  SCHLICHTER.” 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

10  S.  18th  St,  Bex  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Only  $142f  Down 


For 

2  W.  WITTE 

( Throttling  Governor) 

Easy  Terms  on  beBt  engine 
built.  Burnskerosene.distillate.gasoline  or  gas.  Change 
power  at  will.  Equipped  with  the  famous  W1CO 
Magneto.  Other  sizes,  2  to  26  H-P. — all  styles. 


BD  ET  C?  Write  today  for  my  Big  Engine  Book. 
I  a%  E.  C.  Sent  free — No  obligation  on  your  part. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1 8S1  "Oakland  Avenue,  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1891  Empire  Building,  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Mixer 

It  pay*  to  put  down  concrete 
floou.side  walks,  foundations, etc., 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  Turn*  out  a 
wheelbarrowful  a  minute.  Try 
a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer  on  }o  days* 
trial.  Price  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO.. 
lOlOClevetand  Avc..  Milwaukee,  Wi*. 


We  took  this  complaint  up  with  M. 
Fleigel  &  Son  and  gave  them  the  exact 
copy  of  the  delivery  record  from  the  ex¬ 
press  company’s  books,  which  clearly 
showed  delivery  on  the  day  following 
shipment,  and  his  signature  thereto. 
When  apprised  of  this  fact  he  write  us: 
“If  you  will  prove  to  me  that  wTe  re¬ 
ceived  any  eggs  shipped  by  the  parties 
you  refer  to,  I  will  gladly  make  settle¬ 
ment  for  same.”  We  again  sent  him  the 
record,  and  he  again  promised  to  pay  if 
we  would  show  him  the  original  receipt. 
He,  however,  has  neglected  to  make  good 
any  of  his  promises,  and  it  will  be  wise 
for  our  people  to  pass  him  by  when 
making  further  shipments.  The  amount 
is  not  large,  but  it  is  too  much  for  a 
farmer  to  lose. 

How  does  this  manufacturer  of  home- 
sewn  gloves  stand?  Is  he  reliable?  The 
name  is  Leslie  Jones,  Olney,  Ill.  I  have 
sent  for  some  home  work.  MRS.  P.  C.  F. 

New  York. 

Leslie  Jones  of  Olney,  Ill.,  has  been 
employing  a  fake  real  estate  swindle  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  we  expect  that  he 
is  conducting  the  work-at-home  scheme 
for  sewing  gloves  on  exactly  the  same 
basis.  Don’t  send  Jones  any  money  if 
you  ever  want  to  see  it  again. 

In  answering  an  inquiry  about  Armour 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Dayton,  O.,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  we  referred  to  the  fact 
that  we  found  no  rating  for  the  concern, 
and  that  the  “guarantee”  on  the  auto 
tires  sold  by  the  concern,  consequently, 
had  little  value.  We  now  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  the  Master  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,  Dayton,  O.,  which  com¬ 
pany  has  a  good  financial  rating : 

This  certifies  that  the  Armour  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  is  the  selling  division  of 
the  Master  Tire  and  Rubber  Company, 
the  former  named  firm  being  owned  and 
controlled  by  this  company,  which  as¬ 
sumes  all  responsibility  of  the  Armour 
Guarantee  Adjustment  Bond.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  are  made  in  accordance  with  *he 
terms  of  the  bond  here  at  the  factory. 


relative  married,  and  apparently  the  mar¬ 
riage  did  not  turn  out  happily.  The  child 
is  now  five  or  six  years  old,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  who  should  have  control  of  it, 
and  where  should  it  remain?  The  mother 
is  entirely  willing  that  the  child  should 
remain  with  her  relative,  but  is  not  will¬ 
ing  that  the  husband  should  have  control 
of  the  child  and  keep  her  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  his  wife,  and  the  question 
arises  as  to  the  legality  of  giving  the  rela¬ 
tive  control  of  the  child,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  husband. 

Our  advice  in  such  a  case  is  to  consult 
a  careful  lawyer  and  have  him  study  the 
case  and  draw  up  necessary  papers,  which 
would  limit  possession  and  control  of  the 
child  to  this  relative,  and  specifically 
state  that  the  husband  is  to  have  no  rights 
in  such  possession.  This  could  probably 
be  done,  and  would  be  the  wisest  plan. 


HAY  CAP  COVERS  s 

CANVAS  COVERS 

1  Write  for  Prices 

Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  7 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  explains 

•  xv,  vvivuivb  how  you  can  save 


money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
pear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Dm  St. .Quincy, 


When  You  Build  That  New  Silo— USE 

LACEY’S  Improved  SILO  HOOPS 

Strong — Easy  to  Apply — Cost  Less — Flexible.  Made 
in  all  desired  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  folder  and 
price  list.  Elmer  B.  Lacey,  Mfr.,  Endicott,  N.Y. 


fi 


The  Pipe  That  Wont  Clo£ 


A  clogged  pipe,  idle  teams  and  loafing  men — these  are 
practically  unknown  to  owners  of  Papec  Cutters.  Frank 
Clemens,  Dumont,  Iowa,  who  operates  an  L-16  Papec 
with  an  8-16  tractor  says:  “I  have  never  clogged  the 
pipe  once  in  my  four  years  of  filling  silos.” 

The  Papec  is  built  to  put  more  silage  through  a  smaller  pipe — and 
without  danger  of  clogging.  The  six-fan  Papec  wheel  has  the  same 
advantage  over  a  four-fan  wheel  that  a  six-cylinder  auto-engine  has 
over  a  four-cylinder  engine — smoother  action  and  greater  capacity. 
Then,  too,  the  cutting  wheel  is  arranged 
to  throw  as  well  as  blow.  The  small  pipe 
concentrates  the  air  blast,  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  its  driving  force. 

Steadily  increasing  sales— and  tremen¬ 
dous  output  in  world’s  largest  factory 
devoted  exclusively  to  cutters  —  insure 
quality  at  rock  bottom  prices. 

If  you  own  a  silo  or  a  tractor,  our  new 
catalog  and  U.  S.  Gov’t  Bulletin  “Mak¬ 
ing  and  Feeding  of  Silage”  will  interest 
you.  Write  for  them  today.  Both  are  free 
to  silo  owners. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
110  Maun  St.  Shortsville,  N.Y. 


\ 
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Water  Rights  in  Dam 

Can  a  mill  dam  that  has  been  destroyed 
for  six  years  or  longer  be  rebuilt  to  flood 
a  small  tract  of  land  which  I  own?  The 
dam  will  be  for  a  fish  dam  only.  The 
land  which  I  own  was  part  of  the  mill 
dam  six  years  ago,  but  today  it  is  a  mead¬ 
ow,  and  the  dam  is  for  fish  only.  Can 
the  men  below  me  dam  this  and  flood  my 
land  without  paying  damages?  w.  11.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  might  be  well  for  you  to  examine 
the  records  covering  the  water  rights  of 
the  lower  owner,  to  see  if  there  are  any 
reservations  in  the  deed  covering  the  wa¬ 
ter  rights.  As  a  general  proposition,  ,if 
the  lower  owner  dams  the  stream  and 
floods  the  lands  of  an  upper  owner,  so 
that  there  is  substantial  injury  done,  dam¬ 
ages  may  be  recovered  against  the  one  so 
flooding  the  property.  N.  T. 


Encroachment  on  Property 

We  own  a  house  and  our  deed  calls 
for  46  ft.  frontage.  Our  neighbor’s 
house  has  a  porch  which  extends  about 
4  ft.  on  our  property.  We  have  told 
them  about  it,  but  we  have  never  annoyed 
them  in  any  way.  Now  we  have  decided 
to  sell  and  put  the  property  in  the  hands 
of  an  agent,  and  our  neighbor  says  we 
cannot  claim  the  land  on  which  the 
porch  extends,  as  the  porch  has  been  on 
the  house  for  20  years.  It  is  a  side 
porch  that  I  have  reference  to ;  the  house 
itself  clears  our  property  by  about  a  foot. 
Neither  one  of  us  have  lived  here  over 
three  yearn  f.  j. 

In  order  to  claim  adverse  possession 
wh^re  there  has  been  continued  occupa¬ 
tion  and  possession  of  the  premises  in 
question  for  20  years  under  claim  of  title 
not  founded  on  a  written  instrument,  or 
a  judgment  or  decree,  land  is  deemed  to 
have  been  possessed  and  occupied  in 
either  of  the  following  cases: 

1.  Where  it  has  been  protected  by  a 
substantial  inclosure. 

2.  Where  it  has  been  usually  culti¬ 
vated  or  improved. 

It  will  be  well  to  look  into  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  the  building 
of  the  porch  by  the  former  owner.  Prob¬ 
ably  they  have  acquired  no  right  in  your 
property,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  this 
broad  statement  without  a  closer  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts.  If  the  land  is  not  very 
valuable  and  you  do  not  care  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  determining  the  validity 
of  your  neighbor’s  claim,  when  you  get 
ready  to  give  a  deed  you  might  except 
from  the  warranty  any  rights  which  your 
neighbor  may  have,  if  any,  in  and  to  the 
promises  covered  by  this  porch.  This 
would  relieve  you  from  any  liability  on 
the  warranty.  N.  T. 


Transfer  Tax  on 
Inheritance 

1.  If  a  man  owns  a  farm  and  wills  it  to 
his  wife  for  her  own  use  and  benefit  dur¬ 
ing  her  natural  life,  and  after  her  death 
he  wills  it  to  one  of  his  sons,  is  the  wife 
obliged  to  pay  transfer  tax  on  same  after 
the  death  of  the  husband?  The  farm  is 
Worth  $10,000.  2.  If  a  man  dei>osits 

money  in  savings  bank  in  the  name  of 
himself  or  his  wife,  either  of  them  to 
draw,  is  the  wife  obliged  to  pay  transfer 
tax  on  the  whole  amount  over  $5,000,  or 
only  on  one-half  of  the  amount,  as  she 
has  equal  rights  while  husband  is  living? 
3.,'  Would  it  make  any  difference  to  escape 
transfer  tax  by  depositing  money  in 
banks  in  the  name  of  husband  or  wife  or 
husband  and  wife?  v.  E. 


1.  The  value  of  every  future  or  limited 
estate,  income,  interest  or  annuity  for 
any  life  or  lives  in  being  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  rule  method  and  standard 
of  mortality  and  value  employed  by  the 
superintendent  of  insurance  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  value  of  annuities. 

2.  Whenever  property  is  deposited  in  a 
bank  in  the  joint  name  of  two  or  more 
persons,  payable  to  either  or  survivor, 
upon  the  death  of  one  such  person  the 
right  of  the  surviving  person  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  ownership  and  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  such  property  shall  be 
deemed  a  transfer  taxable  under  the  law. 
The  bank  deposit  is  taxable  to  the  extent 
of  the  deposits  made  by  the  one  dying 
first. 

3.  Any  transfer  made  in  contemplation 

of  death  as  taxable  whether  it  is  made 
before  death  or  afterwards.  N.  T. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency, 
We  make  no  charge. 

the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  »nc. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Do  You  Need 


Farm  Employment  Cooperation  ? 
Estate  Management  Services  ? 
Agricultural  Plans  or  Reports? 


Our  Agricultural  Engineering  Services  include  selecting 
of  suitable  men  for  every  farm  position,  rendering  of 
supervisory  services  in  the  management  of  estates  and 
devising  of  agricultural  plans,  reports,  schedules, 
budgets  and  accounting  systems. 


C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO. 


Agricultural  Engineering 
and  Farm  Service  Agency 


West  Street  Building 
140  Cedar  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Telephone,  Hector  6700 


NAME  TOUR  FARM.  Neatly  lettered,  delivered  postpaid, 
$1.50  up.  Free  circular.  LOUIS  6KATON,  Whitman,  Hass. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — A  chambermaid,  also  waitress  for 
Summer  hotel  in  mountains;  state  experience 
and  salary  expected;  Summer  hotel.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  farm  hands,  milkers, 
teamsters  and  gardener;  steady  work  for  com¬ 
petent  men.  HILLSIDE  FARMS,  Miners  Bank 
Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

EXPERT  poultryman  wanted,  familiar  with 
commercial  hatching,  brooding,  and  general 
work  on  fruit  and  nursery  farm;  also  experi¬ 
enced  nurseryman  and  farmer;  no  beginners; 
only  real  workers;  fine  opening  for  right  kind 
of  men.  L.  B.  RANSOM,  Geneva,  0. 

WANTED — Dairyman  and  farm  helper;  6  cows; 

cottage  and  milkj  married  man;  $80.  DOCTOR 
EDGAR,  Round  Hill,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

I  WANT  an  experienced  man  (single)  who  has 
made  commercial  poultry  plants  pay  upon  a 
profit-sharing  basis;  my  plant  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  12  years  for  1,000  layers;  give  full  de¬ 
tails.  COLD  SPRING  FARM,  Meadville,  Pa. 

WANTED — Young  married  man  to  work  on  farm 
around  fruit  trees,  and  wife  to  do  laundry 
work;  good  wages  and  good  separate  house. 
Apply  to  CLIFF'ORD  L.  MILLER,  Claveraek, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farmer  -  teamster;  active,  clean, 

careful  married  man,  with  one  or  two  grown¬ 
up  girls,  to  help  in  model  manufacturing  plant 
near  New  York  City;  fine  job;  good  wages;  nice 
cottage;  all  improvements.  ADVERTISER  5526, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  milk  house  or  creamery 
man;  one  who  can  take  complete  charge  of 
milk  house  work  on  a  large,  modern  dairy  farm; 
should  be  able  to  handle  boiler,  aerator,  pas¬ 
teurizer,  separators,  test  and  equalize  cream, 
make  butter,  and  look  after  the  milk  house 
work  in  general;  single  man  preferred;  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  right  man.  VALLEY  VIEW 
FARM,  72  Brooks  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  young  man,  Protestant,  for 
general  farm  work;  no  bad  habits;  $60  per 
month,  room  and  board;  22  miles  from  New 
York  City.  BOX  148  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker  and  teamster;  no  old  men  or  bovs 
wanted;  $65  per  month  and  board;  steady  posi¬ 
tion  for  right  man.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold 
Spring  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.  ’Phone  42-M  after 
8  p.  m. 

WANTED — Dairyman,,  single,  in  State  institu¬ 
tion,  to  take  charge  of  100  cows;  $80  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Address,  giving  full 
particlars,  DR.  C.  S.  LITTLE,  Superintendent, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  real  truck  gardener  for  late 
and  Winter  crops;  fine  home;  good  market; 
“more  you  do  more  you  make”  your  independ¬ 
ence.  JUSTLAID  EGG  FARM,  Charlottesville, 
Va. 

AN  all  around  experienced  farmer  wanted;  sin¬ 
gle  man  preferred.  Apply  to  AUSTIN  GAVIN, 
39  S.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED — Woman  to  do  general  housework; 

country;  all  improvements;  high  wages.  Write 
MRS.  OH  AS.  F'.  GODFREY,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 

FARM  help  and  milkers;  we  invariably  have  a 
place  for  steady  worker  looking  for  permanent 
job  as  dry-liand  milker,  teamster  familiar  with 
up-to-date  machinery,  farm  hand  or  gardener’s 
assistant;  best  wages  to  competent  men  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  STRATHGLASS 

FARM,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — -Competent  single  man  to  peddle 
milk  with  truck;  experience  desired,  but  not 
essential:  state  age,  experience,  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  give  references  first  letter.  S.  D.  NEW¬ 
ELL,  Bristol,  Conn. 

WANTED — Poultryman  to  take  charge  of  poul¬ 
try  plant,  sharing  basis;  plant  fully  equipped; 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn;  some  capital  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  of  good  habits;  willing 
worker  for  modern  poultry  farm;  state  salary 
wanted,  religion,  nationality,  in  first  letter. 
IRVING  STOCK  FARM,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  to  handle  12  cows,  pro¬ 
ducing  Grade  A  milk;  $75  per  month;  good 
living  and  working  conditions;  9-hour  day;  no 
field  work;  permanent  position  for  first-class 
man:  give  references,  experience.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  5536,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  wanted  for  a  small  herd  of  Jersey 
cattle;  must  be  capable  of  continuing  regis¬ 
ter  of  merit  work.  Write  particulars,  HALCYON 
FARMS,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  to  do  all  work  on  small  place  in  coun¬ 
try;  three  in  family;  man,  gardener  and  all 
outside  work;  woman  must  be  good  cook  and 
home  canner  and  do  all  housework;  no  children; 
wages  $45  per  week,  including  room  and  board; 
none  but  experienced  and  thoroughly  competent 
workers  need  apply,  and  names  of  former  em¬ 
ployers  must  be  given.  ADVERTISER  5544, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted  ( 

POULTRYMAN,  15  years’  experience  in  all 
branches,  wishes  first-class  position;  married, 
no  children.  ADVERTISER  5442,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  small  family, 
wants  position;  practical  in  all  branches; 
wife  board  help;  best  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5446,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  desires  position  as  working  manager 
of  large,  well  equipped  farm;  life  experience 
all  branches,  theory  and  practice;  age  28;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco;  salary  and  share.  A.  H. 
SCIIREIBER,  R.  5,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Responsible  position  by  former  in¬ 
structor  in  poultry  husbandry;  life-long  ex¬ 
perience;  moderate  salary.  POULTRYMAN, 

New  Windsor  House,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE — Farmer  with  team;  wife,  nurse  or 
cook;  $150  month,  board.  Write  BOX  22, 
Roseboom,  N.  Y. 

FIRST-CLASS  herdsman-dairyman  open  for  do- 
sition;  gentleman’s  place  preferred;  best  '  of 
references.  103  HUDSON  AVE.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — By  young  woman,  teacher,  pleasant, 
lucrative  work  for  Summer.  Write  A.  A., 
Box  87,  Marlow,  N.  H. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  a  Scotchman  (American 
citizen)  as  herdsman  in  an  up-to-date  herd; 
lirst-class  show  man,  feeding,  fitting  and  testing; 
or  would  consider  taking  charge  of  moderate¬ 
sized  estate;  my  experience  covers  a  period  of  20 
years;  5  years  in  present  position;  married;  2 
children;  open  for  position  after  August  1;  East¬ 
ern  States  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5517,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  an  experienced  poultry- 
man  or  caretaker  of  gentleman’s  estate;  Chris¬ 
tian;  no  booze  or  tobacco;  reliable  reference. 
ADVERTISER  5522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker  . 

SITUATION  wanted;  poultryman,  single,  prac¬ 
tical  experienced  man  (45),  chicks,  growing 
and  developing  young  stock,  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  desires  position  on  commercial  plant  or 
large  private  estate;  will  produce  the  goods. 
ADVERTISER  5523,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  married,  wants  steady  position  on 
farm  or  estate;  capable  of  taking  full  charge; 
best  references.  W.  SMITH,  Box  108,  Valiey 
Stream,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  Holland  man,  35  years  old,  single, 
would  like  position  on  large  dairy  farm;  a 
good  milker.  Address  EDW.  JELLEMA,  40  Belie 
Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

AMERICAN,  with  small  family,  desires  position 
by  Sept.  1  as  superintendent  of  large  modern 
farm  or  private  estate  have  had  long  experience 
with  purebred  cattle,  stock  raising,  producing 
certified  milk,  feeding,  farm  and  help  manage¬ 
ment,  buying  and  selling;  have  also  owned  and 
operated  my  own  farm;  can  furnish  A1  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5528,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

REFINED,  competent  woman,  desires  position 
as  housekeeper.  LOCK  BOX  188,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

COLLEGE  student,  18,  industrious,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  dairy  farm.  Write  “DEPENDABLE,” 
32  Edgewood  Park,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  manager;  farm-raised;  college  grad¬ 
uate;  young;  married;  no  family;  good  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  ability  with  cattle, 
hogs,  horses  and  general  farming;  consider  any 
real  proposition.  ADVERTISER  5534,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  desires  work  on  up-to- 
date  farm;  have  had  some  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  would  like  to  work  by  month  at 
start;  then,  later  on,  if  satisfactory  to  owner, 
work  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  5537,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SAWYER — Have  30  years’  experience  lumber¬ 
ing;  can  estimate  timber,  lumber,  or  take 
charge  of  job.  ADVERTISER  5538,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ESTATE,  farm  superintendent,  married;  expert 
poultryman;  executive  and  business  ability; 
is  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  5539, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ACTIVE,  middle-aged  American;  Christian; 

poultry  experience;  desires  employment  on 
poultry  farm,  private  estate  preforred;  highest, 
character.  ADVERTISER  5540,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man  wishes  position  as  cook  for  farm 
help;  reference.  ADVERTISER  5541,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  married  American  as 
working  foreman;  understand  all  branches  of 
farming;  best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER 

5542,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SWISS  milker  looking  for  job;  good  references; 

is  also  a  good  all  around  hand  on  farm. 
CHARLES  SIEBER,  Climax,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — Beautiful  country  home  overlook¬ 
ing  Hudson,  one  mile  from  Newburgh,  two 
hours  from  New  York;  20-room  house,  all  fur¬ 
nished,  modern  improvements;  other  valuable 
buildings;  32  acres  rich  land,  springs,  young 
orchard,  garden,  poultry,  cow,  ear;  ideal  for 
poultry  £nd  boarding  house;  price,  $18,000,  easy 
terms.  NEW  WINDSOR  HOUSE,  New  Wind¬ 
sor,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  and  hatchery,  equip¬ 
ped  and  stocked;  20  buildings,  t>est  condition; 
dwelling,  every  convenience;  railroads,  trolley, 
post  office,  schools  and  churches  handy  (Nesco- 
peck  and  Berwick,  Pa.);  Wilkes-Barre,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Hazleton  markets  near;  price  $20,000. 
Write  REV.  J.  II.  YOUNG,  Freeburg,  Pa. 

FINE  55-acre  farm;  good  house,  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings;  running  water;  team,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  crops;  full  equipment  included;  easy  terms. 
M.  NYE,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  farm,  2  or  more  acres;  10-rooin 
house;  all  improvements;  the  best  location  in- 
Vineland;  5  minutes’  ride  to  town;  big  bargain 
if  sold  at  once;  buy  direct  from  owner  and  save 
money.  Address  EMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM, 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm  near  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.  Y.;  $4,000  cash.  ADVERTISER 
5507,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ILL  HEALTH  compels  owner  to  sell  64-acre  farm 
in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  2%  miles  to  railroad, 
70  miles  to  New  York  City;  electric  lights,  ex¬ 
cellent  water;  $1,500  wortli  timber;  some  fruit; 
good  markets;  equipped  for  24  cows,  900  hens, 
1,000  baby  chicks;  a  good  place  for  Summer 
boarders;  waterfowl  very  profitable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SALE — 82-aere  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  35 
clear;  balance  in  growing  fine  timber;  1% 
acres  strawberries;  young  orchard,  250  trees, 
some  in  bearing;  near  pleasure  resorts.  E.  J. 

IS  AUER,  6062  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. — Going  farm  and  hand¬ 
some  country  home,  218  acres  level  valley 
land,  orchard,  woodland,  fine  water  supply, 
gravity  system,  stream,  beautiful  house,  14 
rooms,  all  improvements,  modern  equipment,  2 
baths,  large  living  room,  new  open  fireplace, 
fine  lawns  and  shade;  modern  barns,  silo,  20 
stanchions,  water  buckets;  new  poultry  house, 
600;  new  tenant  house,  icehouse,  4  young  mules 
and  horses;  22  dairy  cattle  100  hens,  and  all 
crops;  7-passenger  auto,  tractor;  all  machinery 
and  tools  required  on  a  large  modern  farm;  A1 
condition;  fine  neighborhood;  7  miles  from 
Poughkeepsie,  2  miles  station  and  Grade  A 
creamery;  rare  proposition;  immediate  posses¬ 
sion;  $28,000  for  everything;  40  i>er  cent  cash. 
ADVERTISER  5524,,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

135-ACRE  southern  slope  farm;  fine  pasture;  15 
acres  wood;  buildings  fair;  will  sell  with  or 
without  stock,  etc.;  price  reasonable.  J.  J. 
SMITH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


,  WANTED — To  lease,  Dong  Island  farm,  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry.  ARTHUR  MAURER,  Hun¬ 
tington  Station,  N.  Y. 


TENANT  farmer  wanted  to  run  200-acre  farm, 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  American  Frugality 
Society  of  New  York,  Dr.  Laura  M.  Riegelman, 
president;  we  pay  no  wages,  but  give  you  use 
of  farm,  10-room  house,  outbuildings;  will  fur¬ 
nish  cows,  etc.,  for  your  use  and  family.  For 
more  particulars  write  or  call  and  see  FRANK 
J.  MILLS,  304  Nostrand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


300  ACRES  near  Utica,  N.  Y.;  175  acres  tim- 
b«r;  balance  good  soil;  priced  at  value  of 
buildings;  sale  or  exchange  city  property.  I’. 
N.  BIDDINGS,  Bnldwinville,  N.  Y. 


LEAVING  State,  must  sacrifice  25-acre  fruit- 
poultry  farm;  $300  cash;  near  village  and  city 
of  Ithaca.  ADVERTISER  5529,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -208-acre  farm;  free  gas;  sugar 
hush;  buildings;  taken  on  mortgage;  price 
$3,000.  ADVERTISER  5530,,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANT  to  sell  or  exchange  for  country  home  or 
small  farm,  productive  Pennsylvania  dairy 
farm,  485  acres;  valuable  lumber  tract;  65  bead 
cattle;  modern  buildings;  beautiful  home;  in¬ 
come,  $40  per  day;  everything  for  $28,000;  fully 
equipped.  ADVERTISER  5531,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 8-acre  poultry  farm;  good  barn; 

large  house;  apple  orchard;  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  stock  and  tools;  $7,500.  ADVERTISER 
5532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONVENIENT  modern  cottage  in  mountains  for 
rent.  THOS.  PFISTER,  Cragsmoor,  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 467-acre  dairy  farm,  5  miles  from 
R.,  W.  &  O.  station,  Chaumont;  10  miles  from 
Watertown,  N.  Y. ;  300  acres  tillable,  50  In  tim¬ 
ber;  balance  very  best  pasture;  soil,  clay  loam 
and  gravel;  surface  rolling;  buildings  located  at 
Reynolds  Corners,  all  four  being  under  farm 
ownership;  house,  12  rooms;  barn,  38x183  ft., 
modern,  convenient  and  warm;  best  water  facil¬ 
ities;  an  ideal  dairy  farm  in  best  dairy  district; 
will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale,  heirs  of  estate  be¬ 
ing  Illinois  manufacturers.  Apply  II.  G.  REY¬ 
NOLDS’  ESTATE,  Dixon,  Ill. 


FARM,  204  acres;  A1  10-rooin  house;  good  barn, 
36x60;  wagon  bouse,  henhouse,  milk  house; 
farm  will  keep  40  cow's;  good  water,  fruit,  anil 
good  timber;  place  will  cut  70  tons  of  bay  this 
season;  $300  cash;  balance  on  terms,  $100  each 
year;  whole  price,  $3,200,  if  sold  before  haying. 
P.  W.  ODWELL,  Box  21,  Downsvllle,  N.  Y. 


150-ACRE  poultry  and  dairy;  southern  slope; 

creamery  half  mile;  pine  timber;  partner 
wanted  to  develop.  ROBINWOOD  FARM,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  in  Montgomery  Co., 
N.  Y.;  price  right;  pictures  and  details.  G. 
C.  LESLIE,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  20  acres;  12  tillable;  pasture; 

60  miles  out;  about  $2,500.  CHATELAN,  409 
East  64th  St.,  New  York  City. 


UP-TO-DATE  bungalow;  large  living  room,  open 
fireplace,  living  room,  sun  parlor,  dining  room, 
2  bedrooms,  bath,  shower,  kitchen,  immense 
closets,  2  rooms  upstairs;  2  acres;  fruit  trees, 
garage,  coops;  near  station;  25  miles  New  York; 
commutation  $11.  ROX  212,  Montvale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  on  Long  Island,  size  15  to  20 
acres,  good  rich  soil,  with  or  without  build¬ 
ings;  not  more  than  60  or  70  miles  from  New 
York  City;  price  reasonable;  part  wood  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  5543,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of'  them  ?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  It.  W.  WIND, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


REFINED  couple  and  child,  10,  desires  room  or 
bungalow,  furnished,  on  farm,  near  village; 
kitchen  privileges;  give  full  particulars.  B. 
GREENBERG,  1228  Concourse,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  Ailed 
with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  sooth¬ 
ing  and  refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent 
gift  for  sweetheart  and  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25; 
cretonne  cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  ltaquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  extra  quality,  $2.50 
per  gallon;  5-gallon  lots.  $2.35;  parcel  post 
extra;  cash  with  order.  W.  T.  ABELL,  Mos¬ 
cow,  Vt. 


TRACTOR — 1924  Centaur;  small  farm  tractor, 
witli  plow,  harrow,  cultivator  attachments, 
with  belt,  pulley;  $350  takes  it.  If  interested 
write  MRS.  A.  E.  STOCKMAN,  F.  F.  D  3, 
Glen  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3;  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


PLACE  for  nervous  convalescents  in  modern 
country  home  near  Boston.  ADVERTISER 
5525,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years.  This  is 
real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Boarders;  fine  shade;  abundance  of 
fresh  vegetables,  milk  and  eggs;  Sberer’s 
boarding  truck  farm.  J.  W.  SHKRER,  Ridge- 
bury,  Orange  Co.,,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Board  for  mother  with  child  and 
infant  on  private  farm;  Long  Island,  Staten 
Island,  or  easy  distance  Jersey  City.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  wanted;  accommodations  for  two; 

terms  reasonable.  Idyl  Pond  Cottage.  MRS. 
FRANK  MERCER,  R.  D.  1,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


QUANTITY  No.  2  sanitary  cans  and  wood  eases, 
new,  and  canning  machinery;  good  order. 
Write  for  list,  II.  L.  HAMILTON,  R.  I).  1, 
Huntington,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 32-volt  "Delco”  light  plant  and 
shallow  well  pump;  good  condition;  $275,  com¬ 
plete.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituek,  N.  Y. 


REFINED  country  home  wanted  for  bright  boy 
of  seven  for  Summer  months;  not  Long  Island; 
reasonable;  reference  exchanged.  I’.  O.  BOX 
177,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  1NGERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  F  R  E  K  DELIVIfBI  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGEBSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FBEE 
Tells  all  about  I’aint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu 
able  information  FKEE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WIDE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
Oldest  lteady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Read  Silo  Character 

As  you  do  a  man’s 

YOU  read  a  man’s  character  in 
his  face.  Look  to  the  same  fea¬ 
tures  on  a  silo  to  judge  its  qualities. 

In  the  front  of  the  Unadilla  Silo, 
you  can  see  many  practical,  valuable 
advantages  that  speak  of  the 
thoroughness,  care  and  thought 
with  which  every  detail  of  the 
whole  silo  is  worked  out. 

Its  continuous  opening;  water¬ 
tight,  air-tight,  non-sticking  doors; 
wide,  safe,  easy  combination  door 
fasteners  and  ladder;  door  front 
assembled  at  the  factory;  hoop  ends 
adjustable  from  ladder,  these  and 
many  other  features  of  the  front  of 
a  Unadilla  are  some  indication  of 
the  bigger  silo  value  the  Unadilla 
gives  you  for  every  dollar. 

Send  for  catalog.  You’ll  find  it  full  of 
silo  information  you  shouldn’t  miss. 

For  the  man  who  orders  early  we  offer 
a  special  discount  that  makes  a  real 
saving  in  your  silo  purchase. 

The  Unadilla  can  be  had  on  con¬ 
venient  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


No  More  Dirt 
in  Milk! 


A..  Strainer  Funnel. 
jB.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 
milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT’S  ALL 

From  the  day  you  start  using  our 
Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer. 

The  Dr.  Clark  is  the  only  strainer 
made  which  will  remove  from  milk 
fine  black  muck  and  the  fine  dirt  off 
stable  floors.  It  will  remove  every 
last  bit  of  sediment  —  and  no  other 
strainer  will.  We  guarantee  it  — 
now  make  us  prove  it. 

Costs  but  little  more  than  ONE  CENT 
a  day  for  milk,  which,  because  of  its 
purity,  brings  the  top  market  price. 
10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  Never  wears 
out.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  A  243  Champion  SL, 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


IN  EVERY  section 
of  this  country 
Fisk  Red 'Top  tires 
are  playing  a 
prominent  y^k 
part  in  t  he  on-  wi 
time  delivery 
oS  dairy  products. 

These  extra  heavy, 
extra  tough  tires 
are  built  to  give 
long  service  on 
poor  roads  and  un¬ 
der  heavy  loads. 


When  its  Time  to  Re -tiro 
Get  a  Fisk 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  & 
Pat.  Off, 


Type  600  Ignition  System  for 


Globe  Silos  give  100?6  d TJwo-J-4’ 

efficiency.  The  extension  y'y'fjT  [Eg 
roof  originated  by  the  ‘ 

Globe  Silo  Company  /  .Jfc., 

reduces  the  cost  per  net  ffl—fc-f  ’5 
ton  capacity.  Globe  I  B ’  -  - 

Silos  are  made  of  high  1-4—- Ljt  . 
quality  Canadian  spruce  tK-UI  jjjjf 

and  Oregon  fir.  Heavy  Y.UX-t-Jyp-4^fr- - 
matching,  double  liaid-. 

splines,  scaled  joints  \yH  ity 

and  our  flexible  door  '^dj]FT  r -JtC?1  -  - 

make  them  air-tight.  In  NLO  .ijwaJ. - 

them  silage  cures  per-  ml  I5SI. 

fectly,  keeps  belter  and  y,  ytwtr 

freezes  less.  ,  . 

Send  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 


rials  for  a  compl.t.  homo 
direct  from  tho  manufac¬ 
turer  and  sava  four  prof¬ 
its  on  tho  lumber,  mill- 
work,  hardware,  labor. 


Itisnotjustatimer.but  a  com¬ 
plete  ignition  system  — Makes 
a  wonderful  improvement  in 
Fords— insures  quick,  easy 
starts,  more  power  on  the  hills, 
smooth  running  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Ask  about  SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER,  giving  deal¬ 
er’s  name. 


American  Bosdi  Magneto  Corp.  4 
Box  2610  Springfield,  Mass. 


Large  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  pantry,  S  bed¬ 
rooms,  clothea  closets,  bath. 
Semi-open  staircase  and  rear 
porch.  4  bedroom  plan  with 
grade  entrance,  same  price. 


Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


|>XPERIENCED 
MLr  blasters  have 
found  that  Hercules 
Dynamite  clears 
land  of  stumps 
quickly,  easily  and 
cheaply. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CCh 
904  Market  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 


Dutch  Colonial  for  wida 
inside  lota  or  narrow  cor- 
m  ner  lots.  Full  ceiling 

I  HU*!.?  T  I  1  JL  heights  entire  second  floor. 
li  sewing  room,  columned 

and  iosst  front  sntranos. 

Price  includes  all  lumber  cut  to  fit;  highest  grad* 
interior  woodwork,  siding,  flooring,  windows 
doors,  glass,  paints,  hardware,  nails,  lath,  roof¬ 
ing,  with  complete  instructions  and  drawings.  FralgbtpaM 
to  your  station.  Permanent  Homes— NOT  PORTABLE. 
Many  styles  to  choose  from.  Write  nearest  mill  toitev 
for  FREE  Money-Saving  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  54  s. 

The  ALADDIN  Co.,  &1&SSS, 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  Portland,  Ore.;  Toronto,  Oat. 


Send  for  this 
book.  It  is  free. 


* i£ you ln?e  /jB. 

near  a  Creels  \ 

|  or  Spring  Mfea/  □ 

Save  1-5  to  35% 

J J 1  This  free  catalog  is  a  real  text-book  \  v4A| 

on  solving  your  household  and  dairy  bam  \  4j\ 

problems  — all  standard  water  or  steam  Y" 

R  pipe  and  fittings,  plumbing,  and  water  sys-  \ 

terns,  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits,  furnaces,  Yf’j-sS-1 
I  I  electrical  supplies,  etc. 

You  can  save  by  our  method  of  cutting  out  middle- 
men  and  bookkeepers. 

*1(1  )  Freight  paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  te» 

— *  funded.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-Despard  Co. 

I _  796-804  Broad  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


WLRfc\)\IS  ?  WTOIEBi  imnnsnimm 

\  jfflL  HEQfUIES  POWDEH.CO.  -f. 


Pluiubin^-Pipe'Fltting* 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


RED-TOP 

v  TIRES  ^ 


5-Roomt 

AIADDIN 


We  Pay  the  Freight 


7~Room* 

AIADDIN 
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Manager  Thomas  McDill,  of  the  600  acre  Sodus  Fruit  Farm,  Inc.,  making  an  inspection  of  the  bloom  in 
 the  Montmorency  Cherry  Orchard 
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The  Possibilities  of  an  Acre  of  Land 


i  ^COMFORTABLE  LIVING.  —  Some  months 
ago  1  wrote  an  article  under  the  above  head- 
W » \|>  ing,  trying  to  tell  what  an  earnest  and 
trained  worker  can  do  with  a  small  piece 

ApgfC  ^an<t-  There  have  been  many  questions 
'  from  readers,  and  the  following  is  written 
to  answer  them.  What  do  I  consider  a  “comfortable” 
living,  which  statement  I  made,  that  could  be  made 
from  an  acre  of  ground?  My  answer  is  that  $1,200, 
with  all  the  fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  strawberries  and  rhubarb  and  vegetables,  such 
as  radishes,  green  onions,  lettuce,  spinach,  cauli- 
ilower,  celery,  onions  and  eggplants,  besides  all  the 
chickens  and  eggs  one  can  use  should  be  enough  for  a 
comfortable  living  for  a  family  of  four  or  five.  The 
writer  lias  cleared  considerably  more  than  the  figures 
above,  and  with  all  the  accessories  mentioned  lias 
found  it  possible  to  live  very  comfortably  and  lay 
something  by  for  a  “rainy  day.” 

A  YEARLY  RETURN. — Can  I  do  it  every  year? 
Just  as'certainly  as  any  other  person  can  in  any  other 
line  of  business.  The  manufacturer,  the  contractor, 
the  merchant,  all  have  years  of  “famine  and  plen¬ 
ty,”  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  tiller  of  the 
soil.  He  is  subject  to  the  same  thing,  but  I  will 
assert  from  experience  that  he  is  just  as  successful 
as  often  as  the  former  classes,  and  after  getting  my 
acre  in  proper  condition  I  have  always  had  more 
than  a  living  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

THE  SURPLUS. — Would  there  not  be  a  surplus 
of  vegetables  raised,  and  prices  very  low,  if  all  the 
farmers  took  my  advice  and  went  to  growing  vege¬ 
tables?  That  question  was  asked  me  when  I  ad¬ 
dressed  a  Grange  a  few  weeks  ago.  My  answer  was 
this  question :  “Well,  how  many  of  you  men  will 
take  my  advice  and  branch  out  on  the  lines  I  have 
suggested?”  As  there  was  no  reply,  I  said,  “There 
is  my  answer;  there  will  be  such  a  few  that  will 
dare  to  branch  out  into  new  avenues  (to  them)  that 
those  who  do  enter  need  have  no  fear  of  a  surplus 
or  of  low  prices  for  the  vegetables  and  fruits  that 
are  in  such  great  demand  here,  and  are  shipped 
from  Florida  and  California  by  carloads,  when  they 
could  be  raised  in  this  locality.”  A  “doubting  Thom¬ 
as,”  who  had  heard  my  statement  about  the  amount 
I  raised  on  an  acre,  drove  over  a  hundred  miles  two 
weeks  ago  to  see  my  place,  and  see  if  the  thing  were 
possible.  He  had  an  idea  that  my  place  was  all  un¬ 
der  glass,  but  when  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
listened  to  my  method  to  get  the  results,  he  seemed 
to  be  convinced  that  the  thing  could  be  done. 

GARDEN  MIRACLES. — Another  man  writes  The 
It.  N.-Y.  about  the  statement  they  make  under  my 
picture  (page  751),  and  asks  how  I  work  such  a 
“miracle.”  This  man  is  a  doctor.  If  he  has  a  pa¬ 
tient  who  is  ill  and  the  patient  describes  his  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  doctor  gives  him  some  medicine  that 
quickly  relieves  the  patient,  this  may  seem  like  a 
miracle  to  me,  but  not  to  him,  as  he  has  made  dis¬ 
eases  and  their  remedies  a  life  study,  and  is  able  to 
do  many  wonderful  things.  Just  so  in  my  case;  I 
have  made  the  vegetable  kingdom  my  life  study, 
and  when  I  apply  my  knowledge  and  get  wonderful 
results  some  people  think  it  a  miracle,  when  it  is 
only  the  result  of  application  and  knowledge  of 
plant  life. 

PLAN  OF  WORK. — The  pictures  show  that  my 
place  is  not  under  glass,  and  my  method  of  culti¬ 
vation  and  irrigation.  Head  work  has  just  as  much 
to  with  my  successful  operation  as  manual  labor. 
I  plan  a  year  ahead  what  crops  shall  be  planted  on 


certain  parts  of  the  acre,  and  what  crops  shall  fol¬ 
low  the  same  year  after  they  are  removed.  For 
instance,  where  my  lettuce,  followed  by  cauliflower, 
was  raised  last  year,  spinach  followed  by  celery 
will  be  planted  this  year,  as  I  find  lettuce  will  do' 
better  if  it  is  not  planted  two  successive  years  on 
the  same  ground.  Again,  it  would  not  do  to  plant 
cauliflower  this  year  on  the  same  plot  where  it  was 
grown  last  year,  as  it  would  all  grow  “club-footed” 


This  house  with  all  modern  improvements  was  built 
with  the  proceeds  from  one  acre  of  ground  in  10  years, 
besides  furnishing  a  good  living  and  running  expenses. 

and  would  be  an  entire  failure.  The  planning  for 
the  most  profitable  crops  with  least  work  attached 
cannot  be  overestimated ;  this  can  be  done  only  by 
studying  your  market  and  the  work  attached  to  cer¬ 
tain  crops  year  after  year. 

THE  YEAR’S  WORK.— I  will  give  an  outline  of 
this  year’s  work,  giving  a  statement  of  results  al¬ 
ready  accomplished,  and  future  possibilities.  I  have 
60  3x6  sashes,  of  which  20  are  used  for  hotbeds,  to 
start  my  plants  under  in  the  Spring,  such  as  tomato, 
pepper,  eggplants  and  cabbage;  the  other  40  are 
used  for  cold  frames,  where  the  plants  from  the  hot¬ 
beds  are  transplanted  to  harden  off  before  trans¬ 
planting  to  open  ground.  Fifteen  sashes  were  sown 
to  lettuce  seed  the  last  week  in  October,  1923,  and 
the  sashes  were  put  on  the  middle  of  November. 
This  April  I  sold  10,000  plants  at  $3  per  1,000,  and 
set  3,000  for  my  own  use,  out  of  those  15  sashes. 
As  soon  as  the  lettuce  plants  were  removed  I  trans¬ 
planted  tomato  plants  under  the  15  sashes,  200 
plants  under  each  sash.  They  have  all  been  sold  at 
$1.25  per  100.  That  makes  $67.50  off  that  strip  6x45 
ft.  so  far.  Now  that  ground  has  been  planted  to 
Mayflower  sweet  corn,  which  will  give  us  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  for  our  table  the  last  of  July.  Then  the 


bed  will  be  set  full  of  pansies  the  last  of  October, 
to  be  sold  next  April.  That  accounts  for  15  of  the 
sashes.  The  other  25  sashes  were  set  to  pansy  plants 
last  October,  the  seed  of  which  was  sown  the  middle 
of  August.  The  pansies  were  all  sold  out  of  this  bed 
in  April  and  May,  amounting  to  $91  worth  sold,  be¬ 
sides  at  least  $10  worth  reserved  for  our  own  beds. 
Where  the  pansies  were  removed  in  April,  tomato 
plants  were  set.  To  date  $25  worth  has  been  sold 
out  of  that  bed,  with  several  hundred  yet  to  sell. 
That  makes  $114  worth  out  of  that  strip  6x75  ft.  As 
soon  as  the  rest  of  the  tomato  plants  are  sold  that 
strip  will  be  planted  also  to  sweet  corn,  which  will 
be  off  in  time  to  sow  spinach  the  middle  of  August. 

SELLING  PLANTS. — A  great  many  of  my  plants 
were  transplanted  in  flats  from  the  hotbed,  which 
were  sold  to  the  stores  that  sell  plants.  My  sales  to 
date  (May  21)  from  these  60  sashes,  occupying  a  plot 
6x180  ft.  of  ground,  amount  to  $360.  The  plants  in 
the  hotbeds  consisted  of  3 y2  sashes  of  peppers,  1  y2 
of  eggplants,  three  of  early  tomatoes,  five  of  late 
tomatoes  and  four  of  cabbage.  My  spinach  and  let¬ 
tuce,  as  shown  by  pictures,  were  planted  the  last  of 
March,  but  owing  to  the  very  backward  Spring  they 
have  not  made  a  very  rapid  growth.  Cauliflower 
and  cabbage  seed  was  sown  between  the  rows  of 
spinach  after  the  last  cultivation  on  May  14.  The 
cabbage  plants  will  be  sold,  and  the  cauliflower 
plants  will  be  set  where  the  lettuce  is  cut  off.  Then 
celery  plants  will  be  set  on  part  of  the  ground  where 
the  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants  are  pulled,  and 
part  to  Fall  lettuce  and  spinach.  The  reason  I  was 
able  to  get  my  vegetable  seeds  planted  before  the 
rest  of  the  growers  in  this  section  was  that  I  had  my 
ground  plowed  last  December.  It  lay  in  ridges  all 
Winter.  In  the  middle  of  March  we  had  a  few  nice 
days,  and  I  had  a  disk  harrow  run  over  the  ground, 
which  put  it  into  an  ideal  condition  for  planting. 
Chicken  manure  was  spread  broadcast,  and  acid 
phosphate  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre  before  disk¬ 
ing.  The  manure  was^  from  my  own  pen,  and  the 
acid  phosphate  cost  $4.50,  as  I  am  working  only  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre  this  year.  I  have  the  rest  of  my 
plot  seeded  to  clover  and  am  setting  it  out  in  fruit 
trees.  As  stated  in  a  previous  article,  my  produce 
is  sold  at  wholesale  in  competition  with  other  pro¬ 
duce,  and  it  is  my  aim  to  try  to  grow  something  that 
will  be  superior  to  what  the  other  “feller”  can  grow 
and  to  put  it  on  the  market  so  that  it  will  attract  the 
purchaser’s  attention. 

GARDENING  WITHOUT  GLASS.— Now  the 
question  may  be  asked,  could  I  make  the  living  on 
an  acre  if  I  did  not  use  glass,  and  grew  all  my  pro¬ 
duce  in  open  ground?  Positively,  yes.  Last  year  I 
grew  $202  worth  on  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre,  and  am 
positive  that  if  I  had  put  the  entire  acre  in  the  re¬ 
sult  would  have  been  the  same,  for  I  could  not  begin 
to  supply  the  demand  for  lettuce,  cauliflower,  spin¬ 
ach  and  celery  that  was  grown  on  this  plot.  But 
to  be  assured  of  success  one  must  be  confident  that 
everything  connected  with  his  effort  must  be  in  first- 
class  working  order.  For  instance,  the  soil  must  be 
prepared  with  enough  food  so  that  the  plant  life  will 
have  plenty  to  feed  on  to  keep  it  in  a  good  healthy 
condition.  For  as  the  human  body  that  is  robust 
and  vigorous  is  more  able  to  withstand  disease  than 
one  that  is  not  well  nourished,  so  with  the  plant ; 
with  the  right  kind  of  food  to  keep  it  “on  the  jump” 
it  can  resist  drought  and  blight  better  than  can  a 
plant  that  does  not  get  the  proper  nourishment. 
Again,  it  must  be  in  a  fine  friable  condition  to  re- 


Big  Boston  lettuce  set  last  of  March;  cutting  at  this  writing.  June  6;  price  $1  per 
dozen  wholesale.  Clover  on  the  left  was  sowed  last  Spring,  1923,  2  ft.  high  June 
6.  Was  worked  for  15  years — am  giving  it  a  rest. 


The  spinach  shown  in  this  field  was  sown  the  latter  part  of 
March,  and  was  all  cut  when  this  article 
was  written,  June  6. 
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tain  the  moisture  so  that  the  seed  will  germinate 
quickly  and  be  able  to  push  its  tender  sprout  through 
to  light  and  air.  Cultivation  should  begin  as  soon 
as  the  rows  can  be  traced,  to  retain  moisture  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  to  let  in  air,  and  to  kill  the  weed 
seed  as  soon  as  it  germinates.  The  best  seeds  ob¬ 
tainable  should  be  purchased,  and  tested  before 
planting  permanently,  for  many  times  have  I  heard 
the  complaint  from  growers,  “My  seed  was  poor  and 
I  have  not  got  half  a  stand,”  and  consequently  half 
a  crop.  It  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  sow  a 
little  thicker  than  the  gauge  on  your  drill  directs, 
for  it  is  much  easier  to  thin  out  than  to  replant,  be¬ 
sides,  it  may  be  too  late  to  replant  certain  seeds  to 
mature  in  time. 

But  outside  of  the  monetary  advantage,  and  far 
above  it,  is  the  satisfaction  and  joy  of  the  bountiful 
harvest  and  the  vigorous  health,  keen  appetite  and 


been  to  minimize  home  surroundings  and  maximize 
the  advantages  of  village  and  town.  Then,  too,  the 
craze  for  pleasure  and  amusements  which  has  been 
and  is  being  so  generously  fostered  as  a  means  to  a 
larger  education  (?)  has  strengthened  the  pull,  and 
the  fathers  are  left  alone  in  their  homes,  while  far 
too  many  of  the  boys  struggle  in  some  shop  to  earn 
enough  to  support  themselves  and  follow  the  movies. 
What  our  friend  can  best  do  on  a  farm  1G  miles  from 
market  must  depend  largely  on  what  he  and  his 
land  are  best  adapted  to.  With  good  pasturage  the 
dairy  offers  attractions,  but  no  man  can  be  content 
to  produce  only  enough  to  sell  at  the  town  grocery, 
■where  he  gets  the  lowest  price  for  what  he  sells  and 
pays  the  highest  for  what  he  buys.  If  operations 
can  be  carried  on  of  sufficient  magnitude  so  that 
regular  shipments  of  butter  or  cheese  can  be  made 
to  some  reliable  city  dealer,  one  takes  less  from  the 


while  earning  his  living  in  other  ways,  look  for¬ 
ward  to  realizing  a  generous  sum  from  the  timber 
and  yet  have  the  farm  left.  A  young  man  of  my 
acquaintance  swapped  a  colt  for  an  old  back  pas¬ 
ture  which,  when  the  stock  was  removed,  ‘started 
a  growth  of  pine,  and  30  years  later  he  sold  the  tim¬ 
ber,  standing,  for  $5,000,  and  that  was  some  time 
before  the  late  war,  when  timber  prices  were  far 
below  what  they  are  now,  or  will  be  in  the  future. 
I  wish  I  could  give  more  definite  advice,  but  this  is 
as  far  as  I  dare  go  with  the  man  and  the  farm  in 
the  distance.  g.  m.  twitchell. 


How  the  Honey  Bee  Makes  Muscle 

[Some  of  these  studies  about  balanced  rations  and 
vitamines  have  started  remarkable  discussions.  Most 
people  understand  that  hone  in  the  animal  body  i«  made 
up  of  lime  and  phosphorus.  These  minerals  must  be 
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Fitting  the  Orchard  Hod — the  Cover  Crop  Goes  in  Later.  Fig.  390 


a  feeling  that  you  are  glad  to  be  alive,  which  the 
outdoor  life  gives  one,  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
avenue  of  life.  wm.  perkins. 

New  Jersey. 


What  Can  A  Maine  Farmer  Do? 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  your  paper  several  years 
at  Sebec  Station,  Me.,  but  the  last  few  years  have 
been  very  unsuccessful  in  potato  growing,  which  is  the 
crop  in  that  region,  and  my  boys  would  not  stay  longer 
and  work  for  nothing,  so  we  came  to  a  mill  town  in 
Rhode  Island,  where  we  have  work  at  good  pay,  but  are 
•not  contented.  I  have  just  come  from  Maine,  and  while 
there  the  neighbors  talked  of  a  co-operative  cheese  fac¬ 
tory.  There  is  no  market  for  milk  or  cream  nearer 
than  16  miles.  All  make  butter,  which  is  bartered  off 
at  the  stores,  which  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Could  you 
put  me  in  touch  with  the  methods  of  starting  a  co¬ 
operative  cheese  factory,  also  makes  of  machinery,  etc., 
for  that  business?  Any  literature  on  the  subject  would 
be  appreciated.  Something  must  be  wrong  somehow 
when  a  person  with  a  200-acre  farm,  all  equipped,  can¬ 
not  get  a  living  on  it,  with  two  big,  husky  sons  and  a 
daughter  ready  to  help,  but  that  is  the  case.  We  lack 
income  in  the  Summer  months.  i>.  P.  L. 

Rhode  Island. 

SEBEC  is  a  good  farming  town,  and  years  ago 
had  the  reputation  of  having  more  slate-shin¬ 
gled  farm  buildings  than  any  town  in  the  State. 
Lying  some  distance  from  a  market,  and  with  ship¬ 
ping  charges  high,  the  problem  is  a  good  big  one. 
The  story  told  by  D.  1*.  L.  about  the  boys  leaving  the 
farm  can  be  repeated  in  hundreds  of  cases  all  over 
the  State,  and  constitutes  an  issue  of  tremendous 
proportions.  The  breaking  up  of  the  old  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  massing  of  the  children  in  centers,  away 
from  home  surroundings,  marks  the  commencement 
of  this  larger  exodus  of  young  people,  and  inevitably 
so,  for  the  conscious  and  unconscious  influence  has 


farm  and  leaves  behind  the  skim-milk  or  whey  with 
which  to  grow  young  stock  or  feed  a  flock  of  hens. 
When  one  has  grown  into  a  herd  of  eight  or  10  good 
cows,  producing  each  better  than  250  lbs.  butter 
yearly,  he  has  a  safe  business  and  a  valuable  amount 
of  by-product  in  the  skim  and  buttermilk. 

There  is  no  question  but  there  is  a  good  opening 
on  Sebec  farms  for  sheep.  Perhaps  no  branch  of 
stock  husbandry  offers  more  at  the  present  time. 
Then  there  is  a  growing  field  for  all  small  fruits, 
with  an  increasing  market ;  but  no  man  can  force 
success;  there  must  first  be  the  vision  of  what  he 
would  have  and  the  determination  to  get  there. 
Who  can  say  that  on  such  a  farm  there  is  not  a  good 
opening  for  raising  beef  in  connection  with  the 
dairy,  but  not  from  the  same  animals?  Sebec  is  a 
generous  hay-producing  town,  wherever  the  land  is 
well  eared  for  and  fed,  hence  there  is  pasturage, 
and  the  Winter  feeding  can  be  supplemented  with 
roots,  which  thrive  all  through  that  section.  Follow¬ 
ing  some  one  or  more  of  these  lines  one  gets  away 
from  shipment  of  crude  products  and  minimizes  the 
labor  item,  but  the  line  followed  must  be  one  in 
which  the  man  has  an  increasing  interest. 

To  my  mind  there  is  call  for  some  definite  action 
to  bring  back  and  hold  the  boys,  who  would  make 
good  farmers,  to  the  farm,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  on  farms  located  as  this  one  is  there  is  great 
opportunity  for  planting  some  of  the  cheaper  land  to 
pines  or  spruces  which,  after  once  started,  will 
pay,  in  yearly  increase,  better  than  bank  interest. 
Let  the  boys  see  Avhere  there  is  hope  for  them  to 
realize  and  a  big  motif  will  be  found  to  hold  to  the 
farm.  Planting  such  a  grove,  and  a  young  man  can. 


eaten  in  the  food  if  the  body  is  to  be -kept  up.  It  is 
also  well  understood  that  muscular  development  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  protein  eaten  in  food.  The  uetive  prin¬ 
ciple  of  this  protein  is  nitrogen,  and  unless  the  food 
contains  that  substance,  muscle  and  lean  meat  could 
not  be  produced.  Now,  if  this  i«  so,  how  and  where 
does  the  honey  bee  obtain  its  protein?  Anyone 
who  has  felt  the  bee’s  sting  will  quickly  admit  that 
the  honey  bee  has  muscle  all  out  of  proportion  to  its 
size.  The  bee  also  has  a  hard  skin  or  covering  which 
could  not  be  made  from  starch  or  sugar.  Now  the  bee 
is  supposed  to  live  on  honey,  and  the  general  opinion 
is  that  honey  is  almost  entirely  a  form  of  sugar,  with 
no  minerals  or  protein  in  it.  The  usual  idea  is  that 
ice  and  honey  are  the  two  products  which  take  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  from  the  soil.  If  that  is  so,  where  does 
the  busy  bee  obtain  the  bone  and  muscle-making  ma¬ 
terial  needed  in  its  active  body?] 

WHILE  it  is  probably  true  that  the  main  food 
of  the  adult  bees  is  straight  honey  or  sugar 
syrup,  yet  we  have  very  definite  proof  that  most 
honeys  contain,  besides  certain  mineral  elements, 
about  1  to  2  per  cent  of  protein.  Practically  all 
honey,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  shows 
the  presence  of  pollen  grains;  and  we  know  defi¬ 
nitely  that  the  bees  feed  their  larvae,  when  they  are 
making  such  an  enormous  growth,  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  protein.  This  protein  is  in  the  form  of 
digested  pollen  and  honey ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  larvae  are  not  fed  on  a  straight  honey.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  1  or  2  per  cent  of  protein  in  the  honey,  4 
per  cent  of  various  mineral  elements,  consisting  of 
iron,  lime,  sodium,  sulphur,  magnesia,  potassium, 
manganese  and  phosphoric  acid  is  sometimes  found ; 
but  whether  these  last  named  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  development  of  the  growing  larvae  I  can¬ 
not  state  positively ;  but  the  presumption  is  that  the 
lime,  at  least,  has  something  to  do  with  making  the 
cliitinous  substance  that  makes  up  the  shell  or  cov- 
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ering  of  the  body  of  the  bee;  for  that  substance  is 
very  similar  to  the  sort  that  makes  up  the  skeleton 
q,nd  teeth  of  our  own  bodies. 

Some  interesting  experiments  go  to  show  that  bees 
in  the.  Spring  will  not  build  up  nearly  as  well  on 
syrup  as  on  honey.  Moreover,  bees  will  build  up 
better,  and  travel  longer  distances  on  a  mixture  of 
powdered  sugar  and  honey  than  they  will  on  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  invert  sugar  and  powdered  sugar.  I  will  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  invert  sugar  would  be  much  the  same 
as  honey  provided  it  contained  1  to  2  per  cent  of 
protein  and  nearly  4  per  cent  of  the  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  that  I  have  named. 

Another  very  striking  fact  brought  out  in  late 
years  is  that  bees  winter  better,  and  come  out  better 
in  the  Spring,  on  a  good  well-ripened  honey  than  on 
a  granulated  sugar  syrup  that  does  not  contain 
either  protein  or  the  mineral  elements  referred  to. 


and  Crimson  clover  or  Crimson  clover  alone  will  be 
very  satisfactory.  North  of  Trenton,  Crimson  clover 
will  start  well,  but  is  usually  thrown  out  by  the 
frost  in  March.  Dairymen  in  Central  New  Jersey 
quite  frequently  seed  Crimson  clover  in  the  corn  at 
last  cultivation  and  use  it  for  Fall  pasture  after  the 
corn  is  taken  out  for  the  silo.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Central  West  rye  and  rape  are  seeded  in  the  corn. 
After  these  crops  get  a  good  growth,  hogs  or  sheep 
are  turned  in  to  eat  them  down. 

On  our  own  farm  we  find  rye  and  vetch,  or  rye 
and  Alsike  clover,  satisfactory  as  a  cover  crop.  We 
sometimes  add  a  pound  of  Cow-horn  turnips  to  the 
acre.  One  bushel  of  rye  with  12  lbs.  of  vetch  seed 
or  5  lbs.  of  Alsike  makes  a  good  seeding  for  an  acre. 
When  using  this  cover  crop  it  is  better  to  give  level 
cultivation  and  not  “plow  up”  to  the  corn.  We  make 
two  seedings — one  for  the  rye,  the  other  for  the 
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bothersome  in  southern  regions,  but  usually  peppers 
in  small  numbers  are  left  unsprayed.  Tomatoes 
are  troubled  with  blight,  mosaic,  leaf-spot,  flea  beet¬ 
les  and  many  other  pests.  A  spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  is  helpful  in  keeping  off  flea  beetles  and  in  pre¬ 
venting  some  of  the  leaf-spots,  but  it  has  absolutely 
no  effect  upon  mosaic.  With  cabbage,  the  maggot 
is  a  serious  trouble  in  the  seed  bed  or  with  early 
cabbage,  but  is  no  great  factor  with  the  main  crop 
of  late  cabbage.  The  cabbage  worm,  however,  is 
troublesome  almost  everywhere,  and  is  so  easily 
controlled  that  it  will  pay  to  try.  Spraying  with 
2  to  3  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate  to  a  barrel  of  water  to 
which  is  added  2  or  3  lbs.  of  resin  soap  as  a  sticker 
should  be  applied  soon  after  the  plants  are  set,  and 
the  plants  kept  covered  throughout  the  season. 

In  case  you  intend  to  go  into  the  truck  business 
you  should  write  your  State  experiment  station  or 


The  Business  Plant  of  a  New  York  Dairy  Farm.  Fig.  397. 


Harvest  Time  on  a  Truck  Farm.  Fig.  399. 


The  further  fact  that  bees  positively  cannot  raise 
their  young  without  pollen  from  the  flowers  (pollen 
is  a  highly  concentrated  protein)  goes  to  show  how 
necessary  this  form  of  diet  is  for  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  young  growing  bees.  When  bees 
are  fed  on  plain  sugar  syrup  the  queen’s  eggs  merely 
hatch  and  the  larvae  die,  provided  no  pollen  is  avail¬ 
able.  Just  how  much  protein  bees  use  after  they 
have  reached  the  adult  period  of  life  I  do  not  know ; 
but  the  very  fact  that  they  do  discharge  in  their 
feces  digested  and  undigested  pollen  grains  goes  to 
show  that  protein  forms  a  part  of  their  diet. 

E.  E.  BOOT. 


A  Cover  Crop  in  the  Corn 

What  would  you  advise  to  sow,  when  and  how  much 
to  the  acre,  for  a  cover  crop  in  the  corn?  I  expect  to  put 
part  of  the  field  in  potatoes  and  the  rest  in  corn  again 
next  Spring.  A.  M. 

Quakertown,  Pa. 

HIS  reminds  us  that  it  is  time  to  talk  about 
“cover  crops”  once  more.  What  we  mean  by  a 
“cover  crop”  is  something  seeded  at  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  corn  or  potatoes,  with  the  design  of  having 
such  a  crop  grow  through  the  Fall  and  Winter  so 
it  may  be  plowed  under  in  the  Spring  as  green  ma¬ 
nure.  Such  a  crop  kills  out  many  weeds  by  smoth¬ 
ering  them.  It  covers  the  soil  and,  especially  on 
hillsides  or  sloping  fields,  prevents  washing  of  the 
soil.  It  also  prevents  loss  of  nitrogen.  When  ma¬ 
nure  or  green  crops  are  plowed  under  they  decay 
more  or  less  rapidly,  and  the  nitrogen  they  contain 
is  changed  to  a  soluble  or  available  form.  In  a 
season  like  the  present  this  change  is  most  rapid 
later  in  the  Summer,  when  the  soil  becomes  well 
warmed  up  and  is  quite  moist.  Thus  with  a  crop 
like  corn  most  of  these  nitrates,  or  soluble  forms  of 
nitrogen,  will  not  be  produced  in  the  soil  until  the 
corn  crop  is  about  finished.  'I hey  are  most  largely 
found  in  the  soil  during  September,  October  and 
November.  If  the  corn  is  cut  and  nothing  grows  on 
the  land  these  valuable  nitrates  will  be  leached  out 
of  the  soil  and  lost.  Weeds  and  grass  will  take  up 
some  of  this  nitrogen,  but  they  are  mostly  killed  by 
the  first  heavy  frost.  A  cover  crop  that  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  through  the  Fall  until  the  soil  is 
frozen  will  save  most  of  this  nitrogen  and  add  large 
quantities  of  organic  matter  when  it  is  finally 
plowed  under.  In  a  very  dry  season  such  a  crop, 
growing  in  the  corn,  might  take  too  much  moisture, 
but  in  the  average  season  the  cover  crop  is  a  great 
help. 

We  have  tried  about  everything — rye  and  wheat, 
various  kinds  of  clover,  vetch,  turnips  and  rape,  and 
have  decided  that  for  our  latitude  rye  with  some 
legume  added  gives  best  satisfaction.  Bye  is  one  of 
the  toughest  of  plants,  and  will  grow  with  almost 
any  kind  of  seeding.  It  is  one  of  the  best  nurse 
crops  for  smaller  seeds.  South  of  Philadelphia  rye 


cover  seed,  but  rye  and  vetch  seed  may  be  mixed 
together.  The  best  time  for  seeding  is  at  the  last 
cultivation  which,  with  us,  usually  comes  the  last 
of  August.  We  seed  by  hand,  walking  through  the 
rows,  or  ride  a  horse  through  the  corn,  using  a 
Cahoon  broadcast  seeder  to  scatter  the  seed  evenly. 
With  this  method  some  of  the  seed  will  stick  on  the 
corn  blades,  but  most  of  it  will  reach  the  ground. 
It  is  covered  by  using  a  light  cultivator  with  the 
teeth  set  so  as  to  give  only  a  light  working.  If  this 
cultivator  is  run  only  one  way  it  will  pay  to  scratch 
a  heavy  rake  between  the  hills  so  as  to  cover  the 
entire  field.  It  will  help  to  wire  a  piece  of  plank 
or  joist  to  the  cultivator  so  it  will  scrape  or  drag 
behind.  This  smoothes  down  the  surface  and  fully 
covers  the  seed.  It  is  not  a  hard  job.  The  seed,  of 
course,  costs  some  money,  but  the  gain  in  plant  food 
and  organic  matter  far  offsets  any  expense. 


Spraying  Tomatoes,  Cabbages  &  Peppers 

What  shall  I  use  to  spray  on  tomatoes,  cabbages  and 
peppers?  G.  T. 

Belleville,  N.  J. 

HERE  are  numerous  diseases  and  insects  at¬ 
tacking  tomatoes,  cabbages  and  peppers,  but  in 
the  average  garden  or  planting  of  small  acreage  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  any  extensive  spray¬ 
ing  practices  for  their  control.  Taking  one  season 
with  another  returns  do  not  warrant  the  expense. 

There  is  an  anthracnose  on  peppers  that  becomes 


Starting  Early  in  the  Poultry  Business.  Fig.  398 


the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  cir¬ 
culars  treating  of  the  various  insect  and  disease 
problems  affecting  the  truck  you  want  to  grow.  Then 
you  should  thoroughly  familiarize  yourself  with 
these  problems  and  go  into  it  intensively.  But  for 
the  average  small  home  garden  or  small  planting  it 
will  not  pay  to  make  too  extensive  an  effort  to 
spray,  other  than  we  have  indicated.  h.  b.  t. 


Ants  Herding  Plant  Lice 

VERY  year  the  old  story  of  the  ants  and  plant 
lice  is  worked  out  in  our  orchards.  The  other 
day  we  saw  a  case  where  one  apple  tree  in  an  or¬ 
chard  seemed  badly  afflicted.  Many  of  the  leaves 
were  dead,  others  were  curled  and  rapidly  turning 
brown.  At  the  base  of  the  tree  around  the  trunk 
were  several  large  ant  hills,  and  the  tree  itself  was 
alive  with  these  insects..  They  were  running  up 
the  trunk  and  spreading  out  through  the  branches. 
A  piece  of  tangle-foot  had  been  wound  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  to  keep  the  ants  back,  and  many 
of  them  were  stuck  to  the  band.  There  were  plenty 
more  of  them,  however,  to  run  safely  over.  The 
owner  of  this  tree  concluded  that  the  ants  were 
doing  the  damage,  but  a  close  observation  showed 
millions  of  plant  lice,  scattered  all  over  the  tree. 
The  ants  were  seen  at  work  herding  or  caring  for 
these  lice.  There  could  be  no  question  about  it. 
►Such  a  situation  is  often  seen  by  fruit  growers,  and 
most  of  them  clearly  understand  it.  The  ants  them¬ 
selves  do  not  seriously  injure  the  trees.  They  are, 
however,  very  fond  of  a  sweet  substance  which  is 
secreted  by  the  plant  lice,  and  instinct  teaches  them 
to  care  for  the  plant  lice,  as  a  a  good  dairyman 
would  take  care  of  his  cows,  as  the  lice  provided  food 
for  the  ants.  Thus  we  may  see  them  actually  herd¬ 
ing  or  protecting  the  plant  lice,  and  even  carrying 
them  from  one  point  to  another,  as  a  man  would 
drive  cows  to  a  new  pasture.  Thus  the  ants  and 
the  plant  lice  work  together,  and  in  the  case  men¬ 
tioned  the  ant  hill  at  the  base  of  the  tree  was  really 
the  headquarters  for  the  attack  upon  its  leaves.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  ants  themselves 
really  injure  the  trees.  They  work  indirectly  through 
the  plant  lice,  as  here  stated.  The  ants  may  usually 
be  killed  by  punching  a  hole  into  their  nest  or  hill, 
and  pouring  into  it  about  half  a  pint  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  then  covering  the  whole  thing  with  a 
blanket.  In  a  case  such  as  this  tree,  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  ants  are  away  from  the  hill,  several  appli¬ 
cations  wiould  be  needed.  The  plant  lice  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  destroyed  by  dusting  with  a  fine  dust  of 
tobacco  or  spraying  with  a  tobacco  extract,  such  as 
Black  Leaf  40. 


Well,  anyway,  great  things  are  promised  for  the  lob¬ 
ster  crop  this  year. 
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Cutting,  and  Curing,  the  Clover 


IMPORTANT  WORK.— July  4,  1924,  marks 
the  148th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  a  re¬ 
markable  event  in  the  history  of  our  great 
nation.  July  5,  1924,  marks  another  anni¬ 
versary  in  this  part  of  our  country,  but 
this  year  we  shall  have  to  postpone  our  celebration 
until  July  7.  Yes,  Monday  following  the  4tli  will 
undoubtedly  be  hailed  as  the  official  date  for  begin¬ 
ning  our  annual  hay  harvest,  and  this  year  we  have 
been  blessed  with  a  bumper  crop.  We  have  heard 
the  old  folks  repeat  those  old  familiar  sayings  about 
“A  cold  wet  May,”  etc.,  and,  true  to  form,  we  have 
our  hay.  Some  of  us  have  beautiful  fields  of  Al¬ 
falfa  ;  some  have  splendid  fields  of  clover ;  some  have 
equally  nice  fields  of  mixed  clover,  Timothy  and 
Red-top.  They  must  now  come  down,  be  stored 
away,  to  take  care  of  that  live  stock,  those  cows, 
those  horses,  those  sheep,  and  all  other  animals  re¬ 
quiring  an  abundance  of  good,  clean, 
well-cured  roughage  for  that  long  six 
months,  that  long  half  year,  that  that 
live  stock  must  be  patiently  and  cor¬ 
rectly  cared  for.  But  our  problem  is 
the  present  one,  and  it  might  well  be 
termed  the  three  “C’s” — to  cut,  to 
cure,  and  to  care  for. 

JUDGMENT  NEEDED.  —  Fortu¬ 
nately  there  is  no  book  of  rules  that 
we  can  follow  to  the  word  in  curing 
our  hay.  We  have  the  variations  in 
the  weather,  we  have  our  various  local 
help  questions.  Some  of  our  nicest 
clover  is  lodged.  It  will  have  to  be 
cut  all  from  one  way,  or  miss  half  of 
it.  We  have  many  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems,  but  our  hay  must  go  into  the 
mows  well  cured  and  palatable.  We 
are  all  set  for  that  purpose.  Our  mow¬ 
ers  have  been  hauled  out  of  storage, 
oiled  up,  knives  ground,  spare  sickles 
Sharpened;  the  tedder  is  in  shape  for 
the  job ;  the  hay  “riggin’  ”  has  had  a 
little  patching  up ;  the  rake  is  in  good 
rig ;  horseshoes  have  been  x’eset ;  a  few 
odd  repairs  are  at  hand  in  case  of  a 
break ;  in  fact,  everything  has  been 
done  that  we  can  possibly  think  of  so 
as  not  to  have  any  delay  after  the 
game  begins.  For  we  expect  to  realize 
as  high  as  .$4  per  ton  on  our  hay  next 
Winter  if  present  milk  prices  continue, 
by  feeding  it  up  to  our  cows. 

HOW  IT  IS  HANDLED.— Our  eyes 
turn  skyward.  We  wonder  what  the 
weather  is  going  to  be  like.  We  usu¬ 
ally  take  what  we  get,  but  we  do  not 
always  want  what  we  get.  But  we 
know  what  we  are  going  to  try  to  do. 

We  are  going  to  slash  right  into  that 
clover  first.  We  are  going  to  cut  it 
down,  and  have  the  tedder  right  be¬ 
hind  the  mowing  machine  to  bring 
those  heavy  wet  stems  up,  out  into  the 
air  and  sunshine  where  the  sun  and 
wind  can  do  their  work.  We  seem  to 
think  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the 
leaves  are  shaken  off  by  that  method. 

But  we  are  very  careful  with  clover. 

We  let  it  lie  that  way  until  it  is  fairly 
dry  to  the  hand.  Then  we  rake  it  up 
into  windrows  and  let  it  stay  in  that  shape  until 
our  judgment  tells  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
cock  it  up  for  over  night,  or  if  weather  permits,  for 
a  day  and  a  night.  In  cocking  it  we  believe  that  it 
is  a  very  good  stunt  to  put  it  up  in  good-sized  cocks, 
well  built  up,  and  not  in  bunches  just  thrown  or 
pushed  together.  After  a  night,  or  a  day  and  a 
night,  we  hustle  those  hay  cocks  into  the  barn  just 
as  fast  as  we  can.  It  seems  a  lot  heavier  now  than 
when  we  cocked  it  up.  It  really  isn’t.  Those  hay 
cocks  have  just  settled  down  a  bit,  and  we  have  been 
pitching  and  handling  more  hay  than  we  really 
thought.  And,  too,  those  hay  cocks  have  gone  through 
a  nice  little  sweat,  which  will  make  them  behave 
themselves  in  the  mow,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
next  Spring,  or  some  time  through  the  Winter,  to 
notice  in  your  mow  full-bloomed,  green-stemmed, 
green-leaved  clover,  not  much  different,  except  for 
pressing,  from  the  clover  which  fell  behind  the  cut¬ 
ter  bar.  It  is  a  joy  to  see  such  hay  come  out  of  the 
mow  in  the  Winter.  It  makes  one  feel  that  the 


effort  was  worth  while.  It  feeds  well,  and  it  would 
produce  milk  were  milk  worth  while  producing. 

A  RULE  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE.— However, 
in  handling  a  hay  crop  of  any  description,  I  believe 
there  is  one  rule  that  might  be  set  down  in  black 
and  white,  and  which  ought  to  be  followed,  and  that 
is:  Cut  and  cure  your  liay  in  the  field,  and  use  your 
barn  only  for  storage.  w.  g.  miller. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Working  Day’s  Reflections 

'CEDING  THE  SHEEP. — The  work  today  began 
by  planting  enough  potatoes  for  ourselves  along 
the  short  rows  of  a  cornfield  planted  yesterday,  then 
some  early  sweet  corn,  then  shelling  seed  for  an¬ 
other  field  to  be  planted  next  week.  After  this,  the 
belt  was  put  on  the  sheller  and  20  bagfuls  shelled 
for  the  sheep.  There  is  no  nicer  chore  than  loading 


Dorothy  Perkins  Rose  Trained  Over  an  Arch.  Fig.  400 


Wistaria  Rambling  Over  a  Tree.  Fig.  401 

a  bag  in  the  little  Ford  truck,  driving  to  the  pasture 
and  putting  it  in  the  troughs,  calling  the  160  ewes 
and  their  lambs,  and  watching  them  line  along  the 
troughs.  They  are  in  fine  flesh  and  must  be  kept  so, 
and  besides  some  of  the  lambs  must  end  their  happy 
lives  with  us,  and  go  after  the  town  and  city  wealth. 

WORKING  FOR  THE  CITY.— Then  there  are  75 
in  a  yearling  bunch  that  get  the  best  of  treatment. 
They  are  the  select  ewes  that  gave  us  over  10  lbs. 
of  the  best  wool  grown,  and  it  is  a  shame  to  sell 
them,  but  the  new  lambs  are  eating  like  a  swarm  of 
grasshoppers,  and  something  must  be  got  off  the 
place.  They  should  stay  in  the  country,  but  these 
wheat,  pork  and  cattle  feeders  have  no  money,  so 
they  must  be  fitted  to  send  after  that  city  money 
also.  The  farm  is  the  best  place  on  earth  to  think, 
and  this  came  as  we  worked  today.  It  is  a  strange 
condition  that  farmers  must  economize  and  deny 
themselves  while  town  and  city  folks  can  buy  lamb 
at  50  to  60  cents  a  pound.  How  long  will  this  last? 
I  believe  it  will  continue  as  long  as  farmers  blindly 


follow  business  and  political  propaganda.  They  are 
too  much  like  sheep.  When  a  big  bunch  is  inclosed 
in  pasture  the  younger  and  weaker  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  flock,  and  try  to  subsist  on  tainted 
leavings.  They  can’t  reason,  or  they  would  crawl 
or  jump  out  into  new,  clean  pastures,  but  they  get 
more  and  more  debilitated,  and  finally  helpless. 

SURPLUS  PRODUCTION.— Farmers  have  rea¬ 
son,  but  it  is  latent,  and  already  since  they  started 
down  hill  more  than  a  million  of  their  financial  pelts 
are  hung  on  the  fence,  and  another  million  have  be¬ 
come  nearly  helpless.  Good  pasture  cannot  revive 
them.  They  have  been  charmed  by  politico-business 
which  has  led  them,  and  all  have  lived  more  or  less 
on  accumulated  resources  of  younger  days.  Busi¬ 
ness,  which  owns  politics,  does  not  want  them  to 
break  out  of  that  field  and  become  vigorous.  It 
wants  them  to  follow  along  in  the  same  old  surplus 
production,  and  not  disturb  the  old  order  of  power 
aud  profit,  and  the  voluminous  deliver¬ 
ances  for  farm  relief  have  hoodwinked 
them,  Tail-enders  have  no  power  to 
break  away,  so  it  wants  more  of  them, 
and  is  willing  even  to  make  loans  to 
them  to  increase  them. 

T  H  E  HANDLER’S  PROFITS.  — 
Wheat,  hogs,  cattle  and  milk  illustrate 
this.  The  greatest  amount  of  money 
can  be  made  by  handlers  when  farm 
products  are  low,  and  they  are  incited 
to  compete  for  surplus  to  make  them 
lower.  They  want  them  so  they  must 
grow  more  and  more  to  keep  even,  aud 
that  will  call  for  sales  of  supplies  to 
get  the  excess,  which  will  progres¬ 
sively  reduce  it  lower.  Many  farmers 
work  for  the  handlers,  as  hard  as  if 
they  got  a  salary  for  it,  and  many  send 
their  boys  to  acquire  an  education  to 
fit  them  for  it.  A  lot  of  them  are  in¬ 
citing  “ton  litters”  and  200-lb.  hogs  in 
six  months,  when  there  was  an  excess 
of  4,000,000  lbs.  packed  last  year. 
There  should  have  been  a  deficit  of 
that  number,  much  lighter,  grown  prin¬ 
cipally  on  grass,  and  there  would  have 
been  profits.  This  grain,  fancy  feeds 
and  condiments  is  a  menace  to  the 
grower  and  the  whole  industry.  If 
providence  did  not  send  hog  cholera 
pork  would  be  two  cents  a  pound.  The 
object  seems  to  be  to  get  pork  as 
quickly  as  possible  regardless  of  cost, 
and  furnish  it  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
the  handlers. 

INUREASING  MILK.  —  Milk  is  an¬ 
other.  Some  men  are  trying  to  injure 
their  own,  their  Avives’  and  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  health  for  the  dispensers  and 
condensers.  They  break  the  Fourth 
Commandment  trying  to  break  the 
price  of  milk,-  and  some  sections  have 
succeeded  admirably.  Many  wheat 
growers  who  did  not  break  up,  but  to 
whom  the  sight  of  a  milk  check  looks 
very  fascinating,  are  getting  ready  to 
go  after  some,  which  will  bring  sure 
disaster  unless  the  dairymen  educate 
the  public  on  the  intrinsic  value  of 
milk  as  a  food  and  beverage.  If  they, 
and  others  following  in  fields  that  will 
debilitate  them,  do  not  break  out  they  are  goners. 

I  don  t  know  that  readers  will  like  my  mixing  in, 
but  I  am  sitting  under  the  lamp  after  a  supper  that 
fitted,  following  a  pleasant  day’s  work,  and  feel  like 
trying  to  offer  something  that  may  provoke  thought 
for  farm  relief.  Sheep  nature  has  told  me  what  I 
should  adopt  as  well  as  what  should  be  shunned. 
Tail-end  sheep  have  taught  me  to  watch  what  the 
mob  does,  and  then  do  otherwise.  We  have  grown 
no  wheat  for  three  years,  had  but  two  cows  and 
sold  one  to  a  milkman,  and  no  hog  eats  our  grain. 
We  bought  two  dressed  ones  last  Winter. 

Oh*0-  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Several  people  have  asked  how  to  kill  “night-walk¬ 
ers.  This  name  is  given  to  fish  or  angleworms  w-hich 
often  crawl  out  on  lawns  at  night.  We  frequently  find 
them  on  the  hard  macadam  roads  in  the  early  morning. 
Boys  sometimes  go  out  with  flashlights  at  night  and 
catch  these  “night-walkers”  on  the  lawn.  We  never  saw 
any  good  reason  why  they  should  be  killed. 
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Controlling  Cutworms. — There  never 
was  such  a  season  for  cutworms.  At  least 
that  has  been  the  impression  of  garden- 
makers,  market  gardeners  and  farmers  of 
New  England  this  season.  One  man  has 
just  reported  to  me  that  he  dug  48  cut¬ 
worms  from  around  a  single  eggplant. 
Another  man  went  along  a  row  of  tomato 
plants  and  filled  a  7-in.  flower  pot  with 
the  cutworms  which  he  poked  out  of  the 
soil.  Flower  growers,  too,  have  suffered. 
In  some  fields  where  Gladioli  are  being 
grown  on  a  commercial  scale,  the  rows  of 
young  plants  just  coming  through  the 
ground  have  looked  at  times  as  though  a 
scythe  had  been  used  to  mow  off  the  tops. 
The  plan  of  using  poison  bait  has  not 
been  very  successful,  apparently,  in  most 
cases.  The  worms  have  been  too  numer¬ 
ous  and  too  voracious.  Moreover,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  birds  have  been  killed  rather 
freely  as  a  result  of  eating  poisoned  bran 
scattered  around  the  plants.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  by  one  experienced  grower  that 
he  has  overcome  the  cutworms  to  a  large 
extent  by  working  a  little  lime  and  soot 
into  the  soil  around  the  plants  in  fields 
where  cutworms  abound.  Another  man 
has  tried  the  plan  of  placing  shingles 
along  the  rows.  He  says  that  large  num¬ 
bers  of  cutworms  are  found  under  these 
shingles  in  the  morning,  making  their  de¬ 
struction  an  easy  matter.  Tobacco  dust 
on  the  ground  around  the  plants  is  a 
rather  efficient  preventive,  as  is  liquid 
nicotine  poured  on  the  ground  along  the 
rows. 

Damage  From  Birds. — Birds,  too,  have 
done  much  damage  this  year.  There 
seems  to  have  been  many  more  birds  than 
usual,  and  of  course  every  farmer  and 
gardener  agrees  that  with  few  exceptions 
they  need  to  be  preserved.  The  starlings, 
however,  are  getting  to  be  an  unmitigated 
nuisance  in  some  sections.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  bold,  and  are  harder  to  deal  with 
than  robins  ever  were.  Catbirds  are  very 
friendly,  and  are  to  be  encouraged  for 
the  most  part,  but  have  a  tremendous 
appetite  for  ripe  red  strawberries.  They 
are  not  kept  away  by  the  common  plan 
of  fastening  strips  of  mosquito  netting  on 
frames  over  the  beds.  They  walk  right 
under  the  netting  and  eat  the  berries. 
One  way  to  keep  them  out  is  to  have  a 
netting  large  enough  to  extend  over  the 
frames  and  reach  the  ground  on  all  sides, 
have  found  that  this  cloth  netting, 


time  in  history  some  of  the  nurserymen 
have  sold  out  all  their  stock  in  several 
lines.  It  has  been  a  good  season  for 
strawberries,  and  growers  have  been  very 
much  more  sucessful  than  last  year. 
Excellent  berries  have  come  up  from  the 
Cape,  and  were  sold  at  profitable  prices. 

Planting  Perennial  Flower  Seeds. 
— The  cheapest  way  to  get  perennial 
plants  is  to  grow  them  from  seeds.  There 
are  very  few  kinds  which  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  readily  in  this  manner.  But  the 
mistake  is  commonly  made  of  waiting  un¬ 
til  midsummer  before  the  work  is  done. 
The  earlier  most  of  the  perennials  and 
biennials  can  be  planted  the  better.  There 
are  some  exceptions,  though.  Hollyhock 
seed  is  best  planted  late  in  July,  while 
English  daisies  and  pansies  should  be 
started  about  the  first  of  August.  A  few 
plants  are  started  very  readily  by  cutting 


usually  works  at  the  top  of  the  plant. 
The  latter  is  the  worst  pest  we  have  had 
to  deal  with  in  years. 

Climbing  Roses. — It  is  a  fact  not 
commonly  realized  that  climbing  plants 
bloom  better,  as  a  rule,  when  the  branches 
run  horizontally  than  when  they  are  ver¬ 
tical.  Climbing  roses  tied  in  a  vertically 
upright  position  to  a  trellis  or  a  stake  are 
not  likely  to  give  as  many  blooms  as 
when  the  branches  are  bent  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  continuous  letter  S,  or  else  bent 
sideways  and  trained  along  wires  or  cross 
pieces.  When  this  plan  is  followed,  new 
growth  is  forced  out  all  along  the  stalks, 
and  a  profusion  of  bloom  results.  The 
climbing  roses  have  been  very  beautiful 
in  New  England  this  season,  and  are  be¬ 
ing  grown  in  constantly  increasing  num¬ 
bers,  as  people  realize  that  by  having  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  they  can  enjoy  a  long  season 
of  flowers.  The  Climbing  American  Beau¬ 
ty  was  the  first  variety  to  flower  in  my 
garden.  Christine  Wright  came  soon 
after.  Tausendochon  and  Dr.  Van  Fleet 
followed  a  little  later.  Silver  Moon  has 
made  a  wonderful  burst  of  bloom,  and 
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KELLYS* 

_  C&A&gjjids 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Treed 

You  take  no  risk  when 
buying  Kelly  Trees.  They 
are  well -rooted,  perfect 
specimens  and  guaranteed 
to  satisfy. 

Kelly”  Planting  Pays 

Our  reputation  for  square 
dealing  is  established.  Pur¬ 
chase  direct  from  Kelly 
Bros. — save  the  dealer’s 
profit.  Kelly  Trees  are 
packed  by  experts  with  44 
years’  experience. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Our  1924  Fall  Cata¬ 
log  will  be  sent 
f ree  upon  request. 

It  lists  apples, 
and  other  fruits 
as  well  as  shrubs, 
ornamental  trees, 
roses  and  grape¬ 
vines. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nuneries 
1160  Main  Street,  Daniville,  N.  Y. 


Cloth  for  Bird  Protection 


I 

which  is  inexpensive,  can  be  used  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways.  It  serves  first  to  protect  the 
cherries  on  low  trees.  After  that  it  can 
be  used  on  the  strawberry  beds,  and  still 
later  on  the  currant  bushes.  I  like  to 
allow  the  currants  to  remain  a  long  time 
before  they  are  picked.  They  seem  to 
increase  in  quality,  and  they  are  among 
the  very  few  small  fruits  which  will  re¬ 
main  for  several  weeks  without  deterior¬ 
ating.  The  only  difficulty  comes  in  pro¬ 
tecting  them  from  the  birds.  It  is  worth 
remembering,  by  the  way,  that  the  cur¬ 
rant  worm  has  a  second  brood  which  com¬ 
monly  appears  at  about  this  time,  and 
often  gets  in  a  lot  of  work'  before  being 
discovered.  The  currant  worm  begins 
eating  at  the  bottom  of  the  plants,  which 
is  one  reason,  I  suppose,  that  its  presence 
is  not  discovered  in  many  instances  until 
it  hast  been  busy  for  several  days. 

A  Curious  Season. — This  has  been 
one  of  the  most  backward  seasons  on  rec¬ 
ord,  not  only  in  New  England,  but  all 
over  the  country.  Almost  all  of  the  flow¬ 
er  shows  have  had  to  be  postponed  on  this 
account.  An  Iris  show  was  held  in  Bos¬ 
ton  at  the  regular  date,  but  the  number  of 
blooms  shown  was  small.  The  peony 
show  had  been  set  for  June  21,  but  at 
that  time  there  were  very  few  peonies 
that  were  half  open.  Accordingly  the 
show  had  to  be  postponed  for  another 
week,  and  combined  with  the  rose  show. 
Perhaps  the  rose  show  would  have  been 
a  better  one  if  it  had  been  postponed,  as 
many  growers  were  unable  to  make  much 
of  a  display.  The  New  England  growers 
have  been  notified  that  the  National 
Peony  Show  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gladiolus  Show  in  New  York,  and 
the  various  rose  pilgrimages  have  been 
postponed  because  of  the  backward  sea- 
won.  While  the  different  flowers  have 
been  slow  in  coming,  they  have  been  un¬ 
usually  good,  however,  when  they  have 
appeared.  This  has  been  also  true  of 
the  shrubs,  although  they,  too,  have  been 
very  late.  The  lilacs  have  seldom  blos¬ 
somed  more  beautifully,  but  were  iu  full 
flower  on  Memorial  Day,  when  as  a  rule 
it  is  difficult  to  get  enough  blooms  to 
make  a  bouquet  at  that  date.  The  Spring 
has  been  ideal  for  setting  out  nursery 
stock,  and  an  almost  unprecedented 
amount  of  planting  has  been  done.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  is  constantly  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  flower  gardens,  and  for  the  first 


up  the  roots  into  pieces  about  two  inches 
long  and  planting  them  two  inches  deep. 
It  is  very  easy  to  get  a  good  stock  of 
bleeding  heart,  Oriental  poppies  and  An- 
chusas  by  this  method.  Oriental  poppies 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  move  in  the 
Spring,  as  they  have  very  fleshy  roots, 
but  by  the  first  of  August  these  roots 
have  become  dry  and  hard.  At  that  time 
they  can  be  handled  without  difficulty, 
and  that  is  the  best  time  for  moving  es¬ 
tablished  plants. 

Transplanting  Irises.' — Most  peren¬ 
nials  are  divided  and  moved  to  advantage 
in  the  Fall,  but  this  is  not  true  of  Irises. 
The  bearded  Iris,  the  Siberian  Iris,  and 
the  Japanese  Iris  should  be  handled  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  flowering  sea¬ 
son.  They  can  be  separated  without  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  if  the  work  is  done  in  July 
the  plants  will  get  a  very  much  better 
start  than  if  it  is  postponed  until  later  in 
the  season.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
bearded  Iris  are  not  planted  too  deep. 
The  tops  of  the  rhizomes  should  be  almost 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
These  are  plants  which  like  a  hot,  sunny 
situation.  Sometimes  amateurs  make  the 
mistake  of  planting  them  in  wet  places, 
thinking  that  they  need  moisture,  like 
the  common  flags  seen  in  the  bogs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  two  Irises 
which  will  grow  in  the  water.  One  is  the 
native  American  flag,  or  Iris  versicolor, 
and  the  other  is  the  yellow  European  flag, 
Iris  pseudaeorus.  Even  the  Japanese 
Iris  refuses  to  thrive  if  set  in  a  wet  or 
boggy  location.  It  likes  to  stand  on  the 
edge  of  a  stream  or  pond  where  it  can 
send  the  tips  of  its  roots  into  the  water, 
hut  objects  to  surface  water. 

When  Wistarias  Fail  to  Bloom. — 
One  of  the  most  common  complains  on 
the  part  of  garden-makers  relates  to  Wis¬ 
tarias  which  fail  to  bloom  in  spite  of 
much  care  lavished  upon  them.  Often¬ 
times  root  pruning  will  stimulate  the 
blooming  of  Wistarias,  and  rather  hard 
cutting  back  is  sometimes  advantageous. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  many 
Wistarias  will  not  bloom  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that 
those  grown  from  seed  are  very  likely 
never  to  flower.  In  any  event,  seedling 
plants  may  be  expected  to  grow  for  many 
years  before  they  begin  to  bloom,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  thousands  of  seedling  Wis¬ 
tarias  have  been  sold  by  nurserymen.  A 
certain  percentage  of  such  plants  will 
turn  out  well,  but  many  will  prove  disap¬ 
pointing.  The  garden-maker  should  in¬ 
sist  upon  grafted  plants,  for  such  plants 
are  practically  certain  to  flower  if  the 
grafts  have  been  taken  from  other  plants 
known  to  bloom  freely.  Grafted  Wis¬ 
tarias  also  begin  to  bloom  when  young, 
as  a  rule. 

Borers  in  Dahlias. — If  the  native 
corn-borer  is  as  troublesome  this  year  as 
it  was  last  season,  Dahlia  growers  may 
expect  to  suffer  severely  from  its  depre¬ 
dations.  This  pest  bores  into  the  stalk 
and  works  towards  the  top.  The  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  insert  a  small 
piece  of  wood  into  the  hole  so  that  he 
cannot  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  stalk, 
and  then  to  make  a  slit  downward  from 
a  point  one  or  two  joints  higher.  The 
insect  will  usually  follow  the  knife  down 
to  the  hole,  where  it  can  be  removed. 
The  American  borer  is  much  easier  to 
deal  with  than  the  European  borer,  which 


Dorothy  Perkins  is  as  usual  bringing  up 
the  rear  of  the  floral  procession. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


3 KHAKI  CLOlVZdQ 
SHIRTS 

GOVERNMENT 

STANDARD- 


The  Greatest  Bargain 
Without  Exception 

Men's  khaki  cloth  shirts,  of  finest  quality  and 
workmanship,  $3.49  for  THREE.  We  want 
you  to  order  them,  and  when  receiving,  show 
them  to  your  friends.  These  shirts  retail  at  $2.00  each.  We  of¬ 
fer  them  to  you  at  the  amazingly  low  price  of  $3.49  for  THREE. 
They  are  made  of  strong  khaki  cloth,  GOVERNMENT  STANDARD 
stamped  on  every  shirt,  which  guarantees  its  quality;  perfectly 
tailored,  cut  extra  full,  summer  weight,  soft  turn  down  collar, 
two  extra  strong  large  button  down  pockets.  An  ideal  shirt  for 
work  or  semi-dress. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

rder  your  shirts  from  this  bargain  offer  and  save  yourself  85c. 
on  every  shirt.  Pay  postman  $3.49  plus  postage  on  arrival 
of  shirts.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  State  size  when  ordering. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE 
Dept.  B  294  433  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Ail  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets  consisting:  of  a  4—4'0> 
or  6-ft.  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-in,  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinire 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  60 

MORRIS  &  KLENERT  CO.,  Inc. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


EARP-  THOMAS 

Plant  Foods  and  Fertilizers 

SEED  INOCULANTS 

Lime  and  Soil  Testers 
Rat  Virus  to  destroy  rats  and  mice 
Write  for  Valuable  Booklet 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO. 

260  Washington  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Agents  Wanted 


Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  fall  plant¬ 
ing  ;  runner  Strawberry  plants,  Kaspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  for  September  and 
October  planting  ;Cauliflower, Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts 
Celery,  Kale  plants  for  summer  planting;  Delphinium’ 
Foxglove,  Columbine,  Canterbury  Bells,  Poppy,  Phlox 
and  other  hardy  perennial  flower  plants  for  summer 
and  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bay*,  N.  Y. 

COW  X=>EAS  For  Sale  SK*<& 

Peas,  83.65  bu.  SIMPSON  BROTHERS.  Milford.  Delaware 

Five  Solid  Acres  Early  Glory,  Copenhagen  Market 

and  Danish  Cabbage  Plants.  Ready  from  June  15  to  July 
15.  #1.50  per  1,000.  0.  J.  STIFFOUII,  Cortland.  New  York 

F’olorv  Plante  Thousands  of  Celery  Plants  ©  $3  per 
V_JClciy  A  Idlllb  1,000.  Also  Cabbage  Plants  @  $1.50. 

Caleb  Boggs  &  Son  ■  Cheswold,  Delaware 

Planle  Pnr  Qala  Celery,  Cauliflower  ;  100— 50c  ;  500— $2  ; 
ridlllb  rur  Odie  1,000 — *3.  Cabbage:  100 — 40e;  500— $1.25; 
1,000— *2,postpaid.  Cat.free.  W.  S.  FORD  a  SON, Hartly, Delaware 

Get  our  low  price.  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Melrose, Ohio 


BINDER  twine 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot-grown  plants  of  HOWARD  17,  SAMPLE,  SUCCESS  and 
DUNLAP.  84  per  100;  PROGRESSIVE  EVERBEARING,  85 

per  100.  Ready  for  August  planting.  Older  early 
as  supply  at  this  price  is  limited. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 


Fine  Big  Berries  This  Fall! 

We  promise  you  a  fair  crop  this  fall,  if  you  act 
promptly  !  And  the  berries  should  be  as  big  as  the  one 
alongside,  if  you  plant  Lovett’s  All  Season  Everbearing 
Strawberry  To  make  this  possible  you  should  set  out 

Lovett’s  Pot-Grown  Plants 

We  Also  Offer  Other 
Everbearing  Varieties 

as  well  as  standard  J  une  bearing  sorts 
for  next  year’s  crop. 

As  the  pioneerBin  this  field  we  offer 
a  heavily-rooted,  well-balanced  plant 
product  that  will  take  hold  at  once. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  Ill, 
our  ‘‘Midseason  Hints”  that  tells  all 
about  the  midsummer  making  of  the 
Strawberry  bed.  It  is  free. 

LOVETT’S  NURSERY 

Box  162  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 
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Loading  Hay 


To  unload  hay  to  the  best  advantage— 
the  quickest  and  easiest  way — it  must  be 
loaded  in  the  right  way.  The  old  farmers 
used  to  pitch  off  a  load  in  10  minutes  if 
loaded  as  shown  in  the  first  picture.  The 
forkfuls  are  placed  in  regular  order,  as 
shown.  It  matters  little  where  the  load 
begins,  so  long  as  the  man  on  the  load 
has  just  one  way  of  doing  it.  In  number¬ 
ing  the  forkfuls,  as  shown  in  the  drawing, 
we  assume  that  he  first  forkful  is  placed 
on  the  rear  right-hand  corner.  Then  the 
load  is  laid  as  shown  by  the  arrow  in 
second  cut,  the  last  forkful  being  at  the 


Loading  Hay  for  Unloading  by  Hand 

front  center.  This,  of  course,  comes  off 
first ;  then  back  through  the  middle  and 
to  the  right,  with  the  hands  of  a  watch. 
As  said  before,  it  is  immaterial  which 
way  round  or  where  it  begins. 

However,  in  these  days,  when  horse 
forks  are  largely  used,  the  kind  of  load 
just  mentioned  won’t  hang  together. 
Neither  will  single  forkfuls  miscellane¬ 
ously  placed.  There  must  be  real  method 
in  loading  for  a  horse,  for  otherwise  the 
unloading  will  be  uncertain  and  vexa¬ 
tious.  The  writer  has  known  this  uncer¬ 
tainty  for  many  years,  and  finally  tackled 
the  problem  of  scientific  unloading  with 
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Method  When  Horse  Fork  Unloads 

the  load.  Break  each  forkful  and  scat¬ 
ter  it  more  or  less.  Weave  it  together 
across  the  load  and  there  will  be  no 
failures  in  pitching  off  with  the  horse 
fork.  The  writer  has  tried  it  thoroughly 
and  can  pitch  off  any  load  in  four  fork¬ 
fuls  every  time.  In  a  whole  season  there 
was  not  a  single  failure,  and  part  of  the 
time  with  old  spear  fork,  which  was 
really  better  than  the  double  harpoon,  as 
it  was  longer,  besides  lighter  and  handier. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  g.  newell. 


Cultivating  Strawberries ; 
Potting  Plants 

Should  all  cultivation  cease  in  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed  when  blossoms  appear?  I  have 
a  bed  that  I  am  trying  to  give  every  at¬ 
tention.  I  put  the  plants  in  last  year, 
kept  the  weeds  out  all  last  Summer,  and 
this  Spring  gave  them  a  good  going-over 
(hoed,  cultivated  and  weeded).  When 
the  blossoms  appeared  an  old  strawberry 
grower  here  advised  me  to  suspend  all 
cultivation,  and  advised  me  not  even  to 
pull  weeds,  as  he  said  it  “will  blast  the 
berries.”  Of  course  the  fruit  is  pretty 
well  set  now,  and  I  want  to  know  if  I 
did  right.  The  weeds  are  not  big,  but 


they  are  there  just  the  same.  These 
plants  are  forming  runners  now.  If  I 
pot  them  and  grow  them  in  the  pots  and 
set  them  out  iu  August,  can  I  expect  a 
crop  from  these  August-set  plants  next 
year?  Is  there  anything  I  can  use  in  lieu 
of  crockery  pots,  anything  I  can  make  at 
home,  to  lessen  expense?  Mrs.  t.  c.  r. 

Ontario,  N.  Y. 

At  one  time  we  believed  that  straw¬ 
berries  should  not  be  cultivated  in  Spring. 
A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  men,  of  his 
own  idea,  cultivated  a  patch  of  vines 
thoroughly  up  to  the  time  when  berries 
were  half  grown.  We  never  had  a  better 
and  finer  crop.  It  was  clean  and  easily 
fitted  for  another  year’s  fruiting.  Since 
then  we  have  always  cultivated  and  hoed 
the  crop  in  Spring,  cleaning  out  weeds 
and  grass.  We  found  that  it  pays.  It 
might  injure  the  berries  to  cultivate  while 
the  vines  were  very  wet,  or  to  run  the 
teeth  too  deep,  or  throw  dirt  over  the 
fruit,  but  reasonable  and  common-sense 
cultivation  will  pay.  We  have  used  paper 
pots  or  dirt  bauds  for  potting.  The  crock¬ 
ery  pots  are,  of  course,  best  when  the 
plants  are  to  be  shipped,  but  for  nearby 
transplanting  the  paper  pots  will  answer. 
Some  growers  have  used  the  paper  drink¬ 
ing  cups  successfully,  after  cutting  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  for  drainage.  Such  potted 
plants,  set  out  in  August,  will  make  a 
good  growth,  but  will  not  give  a  full  crop 
of  fruit  next  Spring.  They  usually  give 
one  spray  of  fruit,  including  several  large 
berries. 


Directions  Forkfuls  are  Laid 

the  horse  fork.  In  less  than  30  minutes 
of  real  thinking  he  had  the  solution  in 
theory,  and  the  theory  worked  out  per¬ 
fectly  in  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  hay, 
even  dry,  short  and  slippery  hay,  as  pov¬ 
erty  grass  and  rakings  from  oat  stubble. 

The  first,  thing  is  to  keep  the  load 
divided  across  the  middle,  as  shown  at 
A  B  in  lower  cut.  The  second  thing  is 
to  weave  together  each  separate  half  of 


Burning  Out  Maple  Stumps 

I  have  some  stumps  of  maple  trees  that 
I  wish  to  remove.  Can  you  tell  me  of  an 
easy  way  to  do  away  with  them  without 
digging  them  out  or  blowing  them  out? 
The  trees  stood  in  front  of  our  home, 
which  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  a 
year  ago,  and  were  so  badly  burned  that 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  tnem.  I  have 
just  finished  building  a  new  home  and 
wish  to  remove  the  stumps  if  possible.  I 
am  afraid  of  blowing  them  out  on  account 
of  the  house  standing  so  near,  and  dig¬ 
ging  them  out  is  a  hard  job,  as  they  were 
trees  over  150  years  old.  If  there  is  any 
way  to  help  them  to  decay  that  you  know, 
will,  you  inform  me?  l.  o.  h. 

■Connecticut. 

The  easiest  way  we  know  of  under 
these  circumstances  is  to  burn  the 
stumps.  If  it  is  impossible  to  use  the 
dynamite  or  a  stump-puller,  and  if  the 
digging  would  require  too  much  labor, 
we  should  follow  the  plan  sometimes 
practiced  in  the  Far  West.  One  or  two 
auger  holes  are  bored  into  the  stump  from 
the  side  down,  diagonally  to  the  center. 
These  holes  are  filled  with  kerosene  oil. 
Then,  with  brick  or  concrete  blocks  a 
small  temporary  furnace  is  built  around 
the  stump.  A  hole  is  left  at  the  bottom 
for  a  draft,  and  the  furnace  built  up  so 
that  the  top  contracts  to  a  small  hole. 
In  some  cases  a  stove  pipe  is  fitted  to  this 
top,  so  as  to  give  an  extra  draft.  Light 
wood  and  pieces  of  kindling  are  then  put 
inside  and  a  fire  started  and  kept  burning 
by  pushing  in  light  wood  at  the  bottom. 
If  this  fire  can  be  kept  up,  the  top  of  the 
stump  and  most  of  the  larger  roots  will 
be  thoroughly  burned,  so  that  the  place 
can  be  plowed  or  spaded  and  put  into 
sod.  This  plan  can  often  be  worked  even 
close  to  a  building,  provided  the  operator 
is  careful  and  takes  advantage  of  a  wind 
blowing  away  from  the  building.  It  will 
take  some  little  time  to  burn  the  stump 
below  ground,  but  this  plan  has  frequent¬ 
ly  been  operated  with  success.  We  would 
not  advise  putting  chemicals  into  the 
stumps  to  make  rot  rapidly  ;  there  is  very 
little  of  practical  value  in  that.  The 
plan  of  burning,  however,  as  here  de¬ 
scribed,  can  be  successfully  worked. 


Tea  Flavoring  in  Apple  Pie 

Years  ago  I  read  that  “two  or  three 
tablespoons  of  cold  black  tea  added  to  an 
apple  pie  give  it  an  indescribable  flavor.” 
Slightly  amused,  and  curious  as  to  said 
flavor,  I  made  a  pie  with  the  addition  of 
tea,  and  have  never  made  one  without  it 
since,  when  tea  was  at  hand.  I  use  cin¬ 
namon  also.  Those  who  eat  my  apple 
pies  think  them  especially  delicious,  but  I 
have  never  known  anyone  to  be  able  to 
tell  what  unusual  ingredient  had  been 
used,  even  after  being  asked  to  guess. 

G.  A.  T. 
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Authorities  have  estimated  that  from  %  to  V2  of  all 
our  barnyard  manure  is  absolutely  wasted,  the  annual 
loss  totaling  about  $800,000,000.  This  loss  is  not 
alone  on  poorly  managed  farms  but  it  includes  many 
that  in  other  respects  are  operated  efficiently. 

A  Nebraska  farmer  reports  this  result  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  manure  spreading  over  a  3-year  period — 

Six  acres,  manure  spread  by  hand  from  a  wagon  box, 
average  number  of  bushels  of  corn  raised  per  year:  336. 

Six  acres,  manure  spread  evenly  by  a  manure  spreader, 
average  number  of  bushels  of  corn  raised  per  year:  420. 

Three-year  gain  in  bushels  of  corn,  by  the  use  of  a 
,  good  manure  spreader,  on  the  6-acre  area:  252. 

McCormick-Deering  manure  spreaders  put  fertility 
into  the  soil  as  it  should  be  done.  They  are  light 
in  draft,  strong  and  simple,  yet  with  the  right 
adjustments  so  that  you  can  spread  all  kinds  of 
manure,  as  heavy  or  light  as  you  need  it. 

Note  these  features: 

1.  Auto  Steer.  2.  Front  Wheels  Track  with  Rear.  3.  Two 
All-Steel  Beaters.  4.  Wide-Spread  Spiral.  5.  Narrow 
Tread.  6.  Self- Aligning  Bearings.  7.  Steel  Main  Frame. 
8.  Six  Feed  Speeds,  9*  Positive  Apron  Drive. 

Built  in  two  sizes  to  fit  small  or  large  farms.  See  the  spreader  and 
its  practical  features  at  the  store  of  your  McCormick-Deering  dealer. 

International  Harvester  Company 
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606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 
(.Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


McCormick-Deering 
Manure  Spreaders 
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Trojan 


Your 
Neighbors  Will 
Help  Pay  For  It — 

One  Rowell  Trojan  Ensilage  Cutter 
owner  tells  us  that  last  year  he 
filled  18  silos  after  he  filled  his  own 
— and  he  made  a  good  profit  on 
every  job !  His  neighbors  practi¬ 
cally  bought  his  outfit  for  him  the 
first  season. 

Your  light  tractor  will  run  any  of  the 
three  sizes  of  Trojan  Cutters  easily, 
cutting  from  8  to  17  tons  an  hour,  and 
lifting  the  silage  into  the  tallest  silos. 

Hyatt  roller  bearings;  guaranteed-for- 
life  flywheel;  end  -  thrust  bearings; 
extra  -  strong,  twist -proof  steel  main 
frame ;  automatic  feeder;  convenient 
control  from  either  side— these  are  a  few 
of  the  features  that  make 
the  Troian  the  cutter  for 
you.  Write  for  free  descrip 
tive  booklet. 

Eastern  Distributor 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


The  LB.Howell  Cn 


Id  10  Lincoln  Avenue,  Waukesha,  Wis, 
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Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Borers  in  Apple  Trees 

The  round-headed  apple  tree  borer  is, 
next  to  the  codling  moth,  the  worst  pest 
of  apple  trees  in  this  country.  It  affords 
a  fine  example  of  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  insect  pests  of  our  fruit  trees  come 
to  us.  This  borer  originally  lived  on  the 
wild  crab,  hawthorn,  chokeberry,  moun¬ 
tain  ash,  and  the  service  shrub,  plants 
closely  related  to  the  apple.  As  the  coun¬ 
try  became  settled  these  shrubs  were  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  apple  trees  were  set,  in 
some  regions  over  wide  continuous  areas, 
thus  affording  a  convenient,  attractive 
food  plant  for  the  beetle,  in  place  of  the 
native  hosts.  Insects  are  not  discrim¬ 
inating  regarding  the  owner  of  a  plant, 
nor  do  they  stop  to  inquire  whether  a 


Irises  Arranged  in  Japanese  Style 


plant  is  useful  to  man  or  not.  The  upper¬ 
most  thing  in  the  mind  (if  a  mind  exists) 
of  an  insect  is  whether  a  plant  will  fur¬ 
nish  palatable  and  nourishing  food  for  its 
offspring.  The  highest  object  in  an  in¬ 
sect’s  life  is  to  maintain  its  existence  on 
the  earth  by  providing  means  for  the 
safety  and  growth  of  its  young,  that  the 
latter  may  come  to  maturity  and  produce 
more  of  its  kind,  thus  making  sure  that 
the  race  will  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
This  bit  of  philosophy,  however,  does  not 
interest  the  grower  of  apple  trees  very 
much.  He  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
this  idea  of  the  permanent  existence  of 
the  insect  race.  He  desires  to  know  how 
this  race  may  be  exterminated  from  the 
earth,  that  he  may  possess  it  for  himself 
in  peace  and  plenty  ;  essentially,  we  are 
bound  to  confess,  a  selfish  policy. 

The  round-headed  borer  has  a  life  cycle 
of  two  to  four  years,  and  during  the  first 
year  of  its  life  it  lives  mostly  in  the  sap- 
wood  of  the  tree,  burrowing  deeper  into 
the  heartwood  during  the  latter  half  of  its 
existence.  This  will  probably  account  for 
finding  some  of  the  work  in  the  sapwood 
and  some  of  it  in  the  heartwood.  Those 
in  the  sapwood  are  young  and  small,  and 
are  often  overlooked  when  digging  out. 
In  addition  to  digging  the  borers  out, 
protective  washes  should  be  applied  to 
prevent  further  egg  laying  by  the  beetles. 
Ordinary  concentrated  lime  -  sulphur 
forms  an  excellent  protective  wash.  After 
the  borers  are  dug  out  of  the  young  trees 
the  undiluted  lime-sulphur  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  brush  to  the  trunk  from  the 
ground  up  to  a  distance  of  at  least  two 
feet,  or  up  to  the  larger  limbs.  The  ap¬ 
plication  ought  to  be  made  during  the  lat- 


trees,  so  that  a  fresh  coat  will  be  present 
during  June. 

White  lead  paint  has  also  been  used 
with  satisfactory  effect,  either  a  ready- 
mixed  paint  purchased  on  the  market  or 
a  paint  made  by  mixing  white  lead  with 
linseed  oil.  The  paint  should  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time 
as  recommended  in  case  of  the  lime-sul¬ 
phur.  This  should  be  applied  to  a  few 
trees  at  first,  to  determine  whether  injury 
results  in  that  particular  locality. 

Considerable  success  has  also  been  had 
in  an  experimental  way  by  fumigating 
with  carbon  bisulphide.  In  the  experi¬ 
ments,  clay  soil  was  available,  and  an  in¬ 
verted  funnel-shaped  cup  was  fashioned 


around  the  base  of  the  tree  out  of  the 
clay.  A  small  hole  was  left  in  the  side  of 
the  clay  cup,  and  through  this  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  carbon  bisulphide  was  poured 
directly  on  the  ground  beneath  the  cup 
near  the  base  of  the  tree.  The  hole  was 
then  plugged  tightly  in  order  to  hold  the 
fumes  within  and  around  the  base  of  the 
tree.  All  of  the  borers  below  the  top  of 
the  clay  cone  were  killed  in  the  trees, 
which  were  from  four  to  six  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  If  clay  is  not  available,  perhaps 
a  piece  of  tarred  roofing  paper  might  be 
cut  so  that  it  could  be  placed  about  the 
base  of  the  tree  in  the  form  of  an  in¬ 
verted  funnel.  The  crevices  between  the 
paper  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  would 
have  to  be  closed  with  mud  or  with  soft 
clay  or  with  some  similar  material. 

Finally,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
beetles  feed  rather  freely  on  the  leaves 
and  tender  bark  of  the  twigs,  and  may  be 
poisoned  by  careful  and  thorough  spray¬ 
ing  with  arsenate  of  lead.  Young,  un¬ 
bearing  trees  should  be  sprayed  about  10 
days  after  bearing  trees  have  bloomed, 
using  3  lbs.  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead 
to  100  gallons  of  water.  In  the  case  of 
bearing  apple  trees  the  calyx  spray  for 
the  codling  moth  will  suffice. 

GLENN  tv.  HERRICK. 


Dirt  Bands  for  Potting 
Strawberries 

Didn’t  you  tell  about  cutting  around 
young  strawberry  plants,  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer,  encircling  them  with  dirt  bands,  and 
having  them  ready  to  move  as  potted 
plants,  a  little  later  in  the  Summer?  I 
have  an  old  patch  of  Parker  Earle,  part 
of  which  is  to  be  plowed  up  as  soon  as 
fruiting  is  over.  We  like  this  old  variety, 
though  the  catalogues  seem  to  have  aban¬ 
doned  it,  and  I  should  like  to  fix  some  for 
moving.  Various  conditions  prevented  my 
getting  young  plants  out  of  there  in  the 
Spring;  for  one  thing,  it  rained  almost 
every  day  for  weeks,  and  much  of  our 
gardening  has  been  done  beween  showers. 
The  new  bed  that  did  get  put  out  has  had 
a  terrible  fight  with  the  weeds  in  this 
rainy  season.  The  man  who  works  part 
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time  for  me  got  it  in  fine  shape  late  last 
week,  but  it  has  rained  two  or  three  times 
since,  so  will  soon  be  to  do  over,  unless — 
why  can’t  we  mulch  the  space  between 
the  rows  with  straw,  to  keep  the  moisture 
in  and  the  weeds  out?  Not,  of  course, 
right  in  the  rows,  but  allowing  enough 
space  for  sufficient  setting  of  runners.  1 
want  to  keep  the  rows  narrow  this  year. 

Liberty,  Ind.  E.  M.  c. 

Yes,  we  often  handle  plants  of  choice 
varieties  in  that  way.  A  little  hole  is 
dug  beside  the  parent  plant  and  a  dirt 
band  or  a  small  paper  pot,  filled  with 

One  of  the  common 
cups  will  answer  if  a  hole 
is  cut  in  the  bottom  for  drainage.  The 
runner  plant  is  put  into  the  paper  pot 
and  a  small  stone  or  lump  of  dirt  put  on 
to  hold  it  down.  The  roots  soon  spread 
out  through  the  pot.  In  transplanting 
the  connection  with  the  parent  plant  is 
broken,  the  roots  slipped  out  of  the  band 
or  pot  and  put  out  where  needed.  For 
shipping,  the  crockery  pots  are  better, 
but  for  close  transplanting  the  use  of 
dirt  bands  is  convenient  and  safe.  An¬ 
other  plan  is  to  cut  off  a  good-sized  tin 
can  and  file  the  ends  down  to  a  sharp 
edge.  Then  let  the  runner  plant  make  a 
good  root  and  drive  this  can  around  it 
into  the  ground.  You  can  take  up,  in 


this  way,  a  round  bunch  of  soil  around 
the  roots,  which  can  be  carried  to  the 
new  place  of  planting. 

The  old  Parker  Earle  variety  was  a 
great  favorite  20  years  ago.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  be«t  variety  for  hill  culture,  and 
gives  a  large  berry  of  good  quality.  We 
find  it  too  light-colored  for  quality  trade. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  possibility 
of  substituting  a  thick  mulch  or  soil  cov¬ 
ering  for  cultivation.  Chopped  straw 
would  be  better.  It  will  pack  down  close 
to  the  soil  and  keep  down  the  weeds  bet¬ 
ter.  Some  people  use  lawn  grass  clip¬ 
pings  or  young  weeds.  A  thick  mulch  of 
this  sort  will  keep  the  soil  moist  and  cool 
and  smother  most  of  the  weeds. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Flow  of  oil  obtained 
from  the  first  Catcreek  sand  by  Hepp  No. 

1  well  of  the  Mid-Northern  Oil  Company 
apparently  indicates  the  opening  of  a  new 
and  potentially  important  oil  field  in  the 
Lake  Basin  district  near  Billings,  Mont. 
This  new  well,  it  is  reported,  is  located 
on  the  big  lake  incline. 

A  house  in  St.  Lawrence  Ave.,  The 
Bronx,  New  York,  said  to  contain  the 
largest  plant  for  the  redistillation  of  de¬ 
natured  alcohol  yet  found  by  prohibition 
enforcement  agents,  was  raided  June  25, 
yielding  three  500-gallon  stills,  as  well  as 
refining  tanks  containing  2,500  gallons  of 
alcohol,  eight  50-gallon  barrels  and  100 
one-gallon  cane  of  alcohol.  A  woman, 
the  only  person  found  in  the  plant,  was 
arrested.  She  refused  to  give  her  name 
or  other  information  about  herself. 

Six  boys  of  from  12  to  IS  years  are  in 
jail  in  Chicago  facing  charges  of  attempted 
extortion  as  a  result,  the  police  say,  of  at¬ 
tempts  to  emulate  Nathan  Leopold,  Jr., 
and  Richard  Loeb,  confessed  kidnappers- 
slayers  of  Robert  Franks.  The  same  mo¬ 
tive,  the  authorities  believe,  actuates  the 
flood  of  extortion  letters  being  sent  to 
wealthy  Chicago  families.  The  latest  ex¬ 
tortion  attempted,  admitted  by  Edward 
Krug,  12,  his  brother,  Henry,  15,  and 
Elmer  Olson,  16,  seized  June  26  by  de¬ 
tectives  when  they  received  a  decoy  pack¬ 
age  left  by  John  Borner,  a  cement  work¬ 
er,  from  whom  they  demanded  $50  in  a 
letter  he  turned  over  to  the  police,  was 
patterned  after  the  Franks  ease.  Three 
other  boys,  arrested  after  they  attempted 
to  extort  $8,000  from  Jacob  Frank,  father 
of  Robert,  said  they  hoped  he  would  be 
easily  frightened  after  his  son’s  death  and 
accede  to  their  demands,  which  threatened 
his  daughter’s  life. 

The  shooting  of  a  storekeeper  by  one  of 
two  armed  thugs,  the  theft  of  a  truck  con¬ 
taining  silks  valued  by  the  owner  at  $25,- 
000,  and  the  holding  up  of  a  clothing 
manufacturer  by  three  armed  men  he  re¬ 
ported  made  off  with  $7,600,  occurred  in 
broad  daylight  in  New  York  June  25. 
The  silk  truck  was  later  recovered. 

Suit  for  $250,000  damages,  naming  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  as  de¬ 
fendants,  was  filed  in  local  courts  at  St. 
Clairsville,  O.,  June  25,  by  Edna  M.  C. 
Major,  widow  of  John  I.  Major,  who  was 
shot  te  death  June  22,  1022,  while  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Lafferty  mine  of  the  Union 
Coal  Stripping  and  Mining  Company. 
The  petition  is  directed  against  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Mine  Workers  of  America,  John  L. 
Lewis,  president,  and  William  Green,  sec¬ 
retary  ;  District  No.  6  of  the  organization, 
its  officers  and  sub-district  No.  5  of  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  6  and  its  officers.  Major,  the 
petition  asserted,  came  to  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  union  miners. 

Two  persons  were  killed  and  another  is 
reported  dead  as  a  result  of  a  tornado  at 
Knox  City,  Mo.,  30  miles  w<est  of  Quincy, 
June  26.  Property  damage  is  heavy. 
Much  damage  also  resulted  from  a  storm 
near  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Two  women  and  three  men  arrested  in 
a  raid  on  a  house  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  June 
26,  are  being  held  by  county  authorities 
for  investigation  in  connection  with  the 
recent  $2,000,000  mail  robbery  near  Chi¬ 
cago.  Two  hundred  and  forty-six  $20 
bills  were  seized  in  the  raid. 

Ninety-seven  dead,  about  3,000  in¬ 
jured,  4,000  homeless,  and  property  dam¬ 
age  approximating  $30,000,000  were  the 
result  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  tor¬ 
nado  that  swept  the  Lake  Erie  shore  west 
of  Toledo  for  a  stretch  of  40  miles  June 
2S.  There  are  59  known  dead  in  Lorain, 
a  thriving  manufacturing  city  of  40.000. 
There  are  six  dead  in  Sandusky.  Its  lake 
front  section  was  wiped  out.  The  little 
village  of  French  Creek,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  300,  is  reported  leveled.  The  town 
of  Fremont  also  was  hard  hit.  Alliance 
was  struck  by  the  storm. 

Capt.  A.  Truello,  aviator,  and  his  me¬ 
chanic,  Private  Boyd  Copeland  of  Norton 
Field,  Columbus,  O.,  were  killed  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  June  30,  when  their  airplane 
burned.  The  plane  had  risen  only  25  to 
50  ft.  when  it  caught  fire. 

In  connection  with  the  theft  of  securi¬ 
ties  valued  by  the  owner  at  $160,000  from 
the  home  of  George  Baird,  millionaire 
banker,  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  June  2  last, 
two  men,  booked  as  Arthur  Bainton,  23, 
of  43  East  38th  St.,  and  James  Sawyer, 
31,  of  441  46th  St.,  Brooklyn,  were  locked 
up  at  police  headquarters,  New  Yrork, 
June  30.  Both  were  charged  with  grand 


larceny.  Chief  of  Police  Frank  Horton  of 
Oneonta  alleged  that  $143,000  worth  of 
the  securities  were  found  in  Bainton's 
room  at  the  East  38th  St.  house. 

Owing  to  the  power  administrator  or¬ 
dering  a  25  per  cent  cut  in  the  use  of 
hydro-electric  power  by  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  industries,  a  condition  created  by 
the  shortage  of  water  in  the  main  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  as  a  result  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  limited  amount  of  snow  and  rain¬ 
fall  during  the  past  Winter  and  Spring, 
several  hundred  companies  drilling  for  oil 
in  the  Los  Angeles  district  have  placed  or¬ 
ders  for  gas  engines  and  will  disconnect 
their  electric  motors.  Some  companies  have 
placed  orders  for  as  many  as  15  engines. 
The  new  condition  will  call  for  increased 
demand  for  gasoline  and  distillates  also, 
of  which  there  is  an  unprecedented  sur¬ 
plus  at  this  time,  thus  giving  a  steadier 
tone  to  the  market  for  those  refinery  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Gaston  B.  Means,  formerly  a  special 
agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  described  as  the  “right  hand 
man’’  of  William  J.  Burns,  until  recently 
chief  of  that  bureau,  was  found  guilty 
July  1  in  Federal  District  Court,  New 
York,  with  Elmer  W.  .Tarnecke  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  violate  the  Volstead  act.  The 
trial  lasted  nearly  three  weeks,  but  the 
jury  reached  a  verdict  in  less  than  an 
hour.  The  maximum  penalty  is  two 
years’  imprisonment  and  $10,000  fine  for 
each  defendant. 

WASHINGTON.— Tax  reform  is  the 
immediate  need  of  the  country,  but  econ¬ 
omy  must  be  practiced  by  the  Federal 
departments  to  make  possible  further  tax 
reductions,  President  Coolidge  June  30 
told  the  seventh  regular  meeting  of  the 
business  organization  of  the  government. 
In  his  address  the  President  demanded 
further  retrenchment  of  public  expendi¬ 
tures,  so  that,  in  the  face  of  diminishing 
Federal  receipts,  benefits  may  accrue  to  the 
people  through  reduction  in  taxes.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1924  the  President  report¬ 
ed  a  surplus  of  $498,000,000  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  For  the  fiscal  year  1925  the  best  es¬ 
timate  today,  he  declared,  indicates  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $25,000,000  on  the  basis  of  ex¬ 
penditures,  exclusive  of  the  public  debt,  of 
$3,083,000,000.  But  a  reduction  in  ex¬ 
penditures  of  $83,000,000  during  the  year 
was  demanded  by  the  President  to  give  a 
surplus  of  $108,000,000.  He  announced 
that  the  estimates  to  be  transmitted  to 
Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1926  would 
not  exceed  $1,800,000,  excluding  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt. 

Albert  B.  Fall,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  man  to  whom  he  leased 
the  naval  oil  reserves,  Harry  F.  Sinclair, 
and  Edward  L.  Doheny,  were  indicted 
June  30  for  alleged  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  government.  These  and  two  additional 
indictments,  accusing  Doheny  and  his  son, 
Edward  L.,  Jr.,  of  offering,  and  Fall  of 
accepting,  a  bribe  of  $100,000,  were  re¬ 
turned  by  the  special  grand  jury  before 
which  the  government’s  special  counsel, 
Atlee  Pomerene  and  Owen  J.  Roberts, 
have  been  reviewing  the  evidence  brought 
out  by  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana  and 
the  Senate  Oil  Investigating  Committee. 

The  Navy  Department  has  settled 
claims  growing  out  of  the  cancellation  of 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  battle¬ 
ships  and  battle  cruisers  scrapped  as  a 
result  of  the  Washington  Arms  Confer¬ 
ence,  for  $29,950,000.  Of  this  amount, 
$7,950,000  covered  contracts  for  ordinance 
to  be  placed  on  four  battle  cruisers  and 
seven  battleships.  Had  these  vessels  all 
been  completed  and  placed  in  commission, 
the  estimated  additional  cost  would  have 
been  $282,986,000.  When  work  was 
stopped  on  construction  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  had  paid  contractors  $182,264,- 
000.  In  other  words,  to  finish  the  ships 
partly  and  get  rid  of  the  contracts.  Uncle 
Sam  paid  out  $212,214,000.  The  antici¬ 
pated  claims  aggregated  approximately 
$80,000,000.  but  contractors  and  sub-con¬ 
tractors  actually  submitted  claims  total¬ 
ing  somewhat  more  than  $40,000,000, 
from  which,  in  the  final  adjustment,  the 
Navy  Department  succeeded  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  more  than  25  per  cent. 

% 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  famous 
giant  sequoia  trees  of  California  are 
threatened  by  forest  fires.  Forest  Service 
officials  received  advices  of  fires  in  five 
of  California’s  national  forests,  including 
one  covering  about  five  square  miles  in 
the  Sequoia  National  Forest,  in  which, 
together  with  the  General  Grant  National 
Forest,  10  miles  away,  many  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  redwood  trees  are  locat¬ 
ed.  The  deficiency  in  rainfall  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  thus  far  this  year  is  the  greatest 
ever  known. 

Approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  wool 
clip  this  year  is  to  be  graded  on  the  basis 
of  Federal  grades.  George  T.  Willing- 
myer,  specialist  in  wool  marketing  and 
standardization,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  the 
grades  are  being  used  by  prominent  wool 
dealers  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Boston,  by  the  Southwestern 
Farm  Bureau  Wool  and  Mohair  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Virginia  Wool  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Pacific  Wool  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  members  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  who  are 
standardizing  their  products  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  official  grades,  the  National  Wool 
Warehouse  and  other  licensed  ware¬ 
houses.  Several  States,  through  their  Leg¬ 
islatures,  have  adopted  the  grades  as 
State  grades,  Mr.  Willingmyer  said. 


ter  half  of  May,  after  blossoming  of  the  good  soil,  put  into  it. 

paper  drinking 
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Nature  Notes 


Skunk  Protection 

The  mail  has  brought  to  our  door  this 
week  a  card  from  our  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Agent  naming  a  week  for  a  wood¬ 
chuck  clean-up,  and  requesting  all  farm¬ 
ers  to  gas  all  on  their  farm,  suggesting 
the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide.  All  farmers 
know  that  the  skunk  lives  and  rears  its 
young  in  woodchuck  holes,  and  that  the 
skunk  stays  in  during  the  day,  while  the 
woodchuck  is  apt  to  be  out  feeding.  The 
skunk  is  a  great  benefit  to  all  agriculture, 
because  it  subsists  mainly  on  grubs  and 
farm  pests.  Cannot  there  be  some  other 
way  suggested,  such  as  trapping  or  shoot¬ 
ing  the  woodchuck,  in  this  way  protecting 
the  beneficial  skunk?  mrs.  b.  e.  b. 

R.  N.-Y.— A  good  suggestion.  As  we 
have  stated,  the  surest  way  to  kill  off  the 
woodchucks  is  to  shoot  them,  and  surely 
the  skunk  is  a  useful  animal,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  value  of  his  hide.  As  we  see 
on  page  955,  there  is  a  demand  for  wood¬ 
chuck  meat. 


Birds  on  a  Wisconsin  Farm 

I  have  always  been  a  great  lover  of 
birds,  and  have  ever  tried  to  get  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  all  my  bird  neighbors.  On  the 
outer  edge  of  the  front  porch  now  we 
have  hanging  a  birdhouse  with  two  com¬ 
partments  ;  one  was  intended  for  wrens 
to  build  in,  and  the  hole  into  it  is  so 
small  that  other  birds  would  not  be  able 
to  enter  there.  The  hole  to  the  other 
compartment  is  larger,  and  I  had  hoped 
to  have  the  bluebirds  nest  there.  We 
have  another  birdhouse  with  but  one 
room,  but  is  supposed  to  be  for  bluebirds, 
and  we  hung  it  in  the  early  Spring  in  a 
small  basswood  tree  on  the  lawn,  hoping 
the  b-uebirds  would  come  and  nest  in  it. 
In  a  few  days  the  bluebirds  came  and  be¬ 
gan  building,  but  they  scarce  had  time 
to  make  a  start  when  several  pairs  of 
English  sparrows  came,  and  as  the  blue¬ 
birds  are  not  quarrelsome  they  went  away 
and  the  sparrows  continued  to  build.  But 
only  a  few  days  passed  by  and  one  morn¬ 
ing  a  pair  of  flickers  were  there,  hammer¬ 
ing  away  on  the  house  to  try  to  make  an 
opening  large  enough  for  them  to  pass  in 
and  out.  They  came  day  after  day  and 
hammered  away  as  hard  as  they  could 
until  more  than  a  week  had  passed  by, 
and  they  had  only  succeeded  in  making  a 
hole  an  inch  long  and  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  deep ;  the  little  birdhouse  was  made 
of  hardwood  and  did  not  hammer  to 
pieces  as  easily  as  the  old  rotten  apple 
tree  in  the  orchard  where  the  flicker 
peeks  out  the  hole  for  a  nest  there.  My 
husband  decided  to  take  pity  on  the  flick¬ 
ers  and  help  them  to  material  for  a  nest, 
so  from  a  basswood  log  a  foot  through  he 
sawed  a  piece  l1/^  ft.  long,  with  a  slight 
slant  on  what  was  to  be  the  top.  On  one 
side  he  bored  a  hole  with  a  2-in.  auger, 
and  nailed  a  small  piece  of  board  on  both 
top  and  bottom  for  roof  and  floor,  lie 
then  elevated  this  piece  of  log  on  a  6-ft. 
post  beside  a  hickory  tree  in  the  dooryard 
and  wired  it  to  the  tree  so  the  wind  could 
not  blow  it  over.  His  work  was  finished 
at  dusk,  and  in  the  morning  with  the  day¬ 
light  the  flickers  came  and  found  their  in¬ 
tended  home  ;  they  were  evidently  pleased 
with  their  find,  for  they  took  immediate 
possession.  How  long  before  the  eggs 
were  laid  and  incubation  began  we  do  not 
know  ;  none  of  the  family  ever  ventured 
near  the  nest  for  fear  of  frightening  the 
birds,  but  in  just  six  weeks  from  the  time 
my  husband  elevated  the  log  for  the  nest 
the  full-grown,  full-feathered  young  flick¬ 
ers  came  out  of  that  nest  on  the  tree. 

After  the  bluebirds  were  driven  from 
the  birdhouse  on  the  tree,  they  came  to 
the  birdhouse  on  the  porch,  and  again 
they  carried  in  sticks  and  grass  in  the 
box  for  a  nest ;  but,  as  before,  they  had 
scarce  worked  a  day  before  again  the 
sparrows  came  and  routed  them.  They 
left  again,  and  we  trust  that  out  in  the 
orchard  in  some  old  apple  tree  they  may 
have  found  a  place  suited  to  their  needs, 
and  perhaps  at  last  escaped  the  English 
sparrows.  How  are  we  to  rid  ourselves 
of  this  pest,  which  drives  away  the  birds 
from  our  homes? 

But  I  will  here  record  that  the  little 
house  wren  is  enough  every  time  for  the 
English  sparrow.  He  darts  after  him 
whenever  he  finds  him  near  his  little 
house,  and  chases  them  entirely  away 
from  that  immediate  neighborhood.  The 
feathers  the  sparrow  has  carried  in  the 
box  he  carries  out  and  throws  to  the 
wind,  for  although  sparrows  may  use 
feathers  in  making  nests,  no  wren  has  use 
for  feathers,  and  Mrs.  Wren  is  never  sat¬ 
isfied  till  the  box  is  cleaned  of  what  the 
sparrow  has  worked  so  hard  carrying  in. 
All  this  time  the  wren  mixes  music  with 
his  work,  and  there  is  no  bird  quite 
equals  the  wren  as  he  warbles  all  day  on 
the  branch  near  his  nest. 

Beside  the  house,  under  the  bedroom 
window,  is  a  flowering  currant,  and  near 
the  center  of  the  bush,  scarce  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  two  chipping  sparrows 
have  built  a  nest;  four  little  blue  eggs 
spotted  with  brown  are  in  the  nest,  and 


the  female  bird  is  sitting;  sometimes  as 
she  returns  to  the  nest  after  being  off  in 
search  of  food,  she  alights  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  window  sill  to  rest.  A 
week  or  10  days  have  passed,  and  one 
morning  two  chipping  sparrows  mourn  an 
empty  nest ;  not  even  an  eggshell  is  left 
to  give  a  clew  to  the  thief  who  has  broken 
up  this  little  home. 

The  little  ruby-throated  humming-bird 
comes  to  the  flowering  currant  to  gather 
honey,  and  sometimes  alights  on  a  branch 
for  a  moment,  which  gives  us  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  chance  to  admire  his  plumage  than 
when  he  is  on  the  wing. 

This  Summer  we  first  learned  that  the 
Baltimore  oriole,  like  the  humming-bird, 
gathers  honey  ;  day  after  day  they  gath¬ 
ered  honey  together  on  the  flowering  cur¬ 
rant  ;  every  few  minutes  the  oriole  would 
throw  back  his  head,  giving  his  clear  war¬ 
ble,  and  then  again  flit  from  branch  to 
branch  for  honey.  Across  the  road  in  the 
meadow  we  have  the  meadow  larks  and 
bobolinks ;  the  catbird  nests  in  the  lilacs 
on  the  edge  of  the  lawn;  the  robin  builds 
each  year  in  the  apple  tree  by  the  poultry- 
house.  We  have,  too,  the  little  warbler ; 
it  flits  about  like  a  butterfly  from  tulip 
bed  to  peonies,  from  flowering  currant  to 
any  other  blooms,  showing  no  partiality 
in  its  visits,  but  c.alling  on  all  the  same. 

We  have  the  scarlet  tanager  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  and  sometimes  you  hear  his  cheer¬ 
ful  “chip-ehurr,  chip-churr”  in  the  shrub¬ 
bery  nearer  the  house.  The  mourning 
dove  and  the  cuckoo  are  also  visitors  of 
our  orchard  through  the  Summer.  The 
barn  swallow  always  returns  each  Spring 
to  nest  in  some  of  the  outbuildings  ;  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  watch  him  as  he  sails 
back  and  to,  gathering  insects  on  the 
wing  for  his  breakfast. 

When  twilight  comes,  from  the  nearby 
woodlot  you  can  hear  the  whip-poor-will’s 
call,  and  as  dusk  deepens  he  comes  to  the 
garden  fence,  and  even  on  the  doorstep 
sings  his  “Whip-poor-will,  whip-poor- 
will,”  which  recalls  our  childhood  and  the 
days  of  long  ago.  We  have  the  quail, 
phoebe  and  bluejay,  besides  many  birds 
whose  quiet-colored  plumage  does  not  as 
readily  identify  them  as  the  brighter  col¬ 
ored  plumage  does  their  gayer  mates  of 
woodland  and  meadow.  i.  l.  m. 


Chimney  Swallows 

Will  chimney  swallows  ruin  a  chimney? 
I  have  a  colony  in  our  fireplace  stone 
chimney.  I  think  it  is  tile  through  the 
center  of  chimney,  and  our  neighbors  tell 
us  that  the  birds  in  building  their  nests  so 
construct  them  that  they  shut  off  the  draft 
entirely.  I  love  the  birds,  hut  I  cannot 
afford  to  have  them  spoil  my  chimney.  I 
wonder  if  the  little  fellows  are  not 
wronged?  My  place  is  a  “sanctum  sanct¬ 
orum”  for  birds ;  no  cats  allowed. 

Franklin,  Mass.  e.  e.  g. 

The  nest  of  the  chimney  swallow  is  a 
little  shelf  of  sticks  stuck  together  with 
glue.  It  is  about  two-thirds  as  large  as 
the  saucer  on  which  to  set  your  morning 
cup  of  coffee.  It  is  perhaps  3  or  4  in. 
wide,  and  projects  out  into  the  chimney  a 
little  m<?re  than  2  in.  Of  course  it  ob¬ 
structs  the  draft  a  little,  perhaps  as  much 
as  the  soot  that  might  accumulate  from 
burning  soft  coal  for  a  week.  In  chim¬ 
neys  which  had  been  in  use  as  nesting 
places  for  years  I  have  never  seen  any 
old  nests.  Perhaps  they  burn  up  when 
the  chimney  is  in  use  in  the  Winter.  Per¬ 
haps  they  simply  loosen  and  fall  down. 
Personally  I  have  sometimes  objected  to 
the  noise  of  the  young  birds  in  the  chim¬ 
ney,  but  have  never  seen  anything  to  make 
me  think  there  was  any  other  reason  for 
keeping  them  out.  Whatever  cleaning  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  chimney  free  from 
soot  will  take  care  of  the  nests  that  may 
be  built  there.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Suspected  Foul  Brood 

The  brood  dies  in  the  cell  in  my  hive, 
and  all  the  brood  look  like  drones.  Can 
you  tell  me  anything  about  the  disease? 

Smithburg,  Md.  c.  a.  k. 

I  suspect  you  have  a  drone  laying 
queen,  complicated  with  either  some  brood 
disease  or  poison  from  sprayed  fruit  trees. 
I  believe  it  is  the  latter,  as  you  do  not 
say  anything  about  a  bad  odor,  which 
would  be  very  noticeable  in  case  of  Amer¬ 
ican  foul  brood,  and  present  to  a  less  ex¬ 
tent  in  European  or  black-brood.  If  this 
strong  gluepot  odor  is  not  present,  get  a 
new  Italian  queen  and  introduce,  mean¬ 
while  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  col¬ 
ony  by  giving  a  card  of  hatching  brood  if 
possible. 

There  is  now  a  remedy  for  American 
foul  brood,  but  it  will  not  pay  to  use  it 
unless  there  are  a  number  of  colonies  to 
treat.  With  one  or  two  colonies  having 
American  foul  brood,  shake  the  bees  into 
new,  clean  hives,  supplied  with  founda¬ 
tion.  The  old  hives  can  be  disinfected  by 
holding  over  a  blaze  until  the  inside  is 
slightly  charred.  The  diseased  combs 
should  be  immediately  boiled  for  the  wax 
or  destroyed  by  fire.  g.  w.  b. 


The  great  volume  of  traffic  moving  over 
the  New  York  Central  Lines  demands  con¬ 
stant,  vigilant  care  of  tracks  and  equip¬ 
ment,  in  order  that  New  York  Central 
standards  of  service  may  be  maintained. 

Eighty  thousand  New  York  Central  em¬ 
ployees  are  engaged  in  repairing  and  re¬ 
placing  things  that  wear  out,  and  the 
cost  of  this  worklastyear  was  $245,000,000, 
an  average  of  $670,000  a  day.  It  took  36 
per  cent  of  our  receipts. 

Since  the  termination  of  Government  war 
operation  of  the  railroads,  four  years  ago, 
our  expenditures  for  maintenance  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  very  large  expenditures  for  better- 
mentsand  improvements)  have  aggregated 
$752,000,000 — an  amount  equal  to  more 
than  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


BOSTON  &ALBANY-MICHICAN  CENTRAL-BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH &LAKE  ERIE 
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Qeneral  Offices— 466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
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THE  FULLER  &  JOHNSON  FARM  PUMP  ENGINE 
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E?ginf is  a  8|.m.pIe-  compact,  and  practical  pumping  outfit;  direct 
gear  drive.  It  comes  complete  ana  is  easily  attached  to 
aay  Pump.  Mounts  on  any  well  platform  without  interfering  with  windmill 
Convenient  for  operating  other  machines.  Easy  to  start  G’osta  so  Iktkfto 
operate,  it  soon  pays  for  itself.  You  should  have  one 
Write  for  free  booklet  17A.  It  tells  all  about  this  dependable  pumping  engine. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Exclusive  Engine  Manufacturers 


It  costa 
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_  Established  1840 

72  Rowe  Street,  Madison,  WIs. 
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PAINT 


$1.25 
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Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory,  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J 


FARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 
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Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  1.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  II.  A. 
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Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  .  4.50 

Soils,  by  F.  W.  Hilgard .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  . 1.00 
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I  used  to  have  an  old  horse  named 
Jerry  who  was  the  best  “companion  in 
philosophy”  I  ever  heard  of.  The  old 
fellow  had  a  spavin,  both  shoulders  were 
stiff,  his  knees  were  sprung  and  about 
half  the  hair  on  his  hide  seemed  to  be 
growing  the  wrong  way.  I  bought  him 
from  a  man  who  desperately  needed  the 
few  dollars  charged  for  him,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  how,  at  a  word  from  his 
owner,  old  Jerry  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  brace  up  and  show  himself  a  horse. 
For  all  I  know  his  remote  ancestor  may 
have  been  the  animal  selected  to  give 
Mazeppa  his  free  ride  in  Russia  215  years 
ago  after  his  insurrection  against  Peter 
the  Great  failed. 

“Rring  forth  the  horse 
The  horse  was  brought 
In  truth  he  was  a  noble  steed 
A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed 
Who  looked  as  though  the  spirit  of 
thought 

Were  in  his  veins  !” 


found  peace  and  respect  by  digging  out 
of  depression  instead  of  remaining  buried 
under  it.  That  is  the  sort  of  companion 
men  turn  to  as  they  advance  in  years. 
The  spirit  of  youth  helps,  but  all  the 
time  we  know  that  it  is  like  the  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end-  of  the  rainbow.  We  can¬ 
not  reach  it.  And  so  I  liked  to  take  old 
Jerry  as  a  working  companion  rather 
than  the  colt.  We  made  a  good  team. 
The  horse  was  a  perfect  specimen  of 
what  we  may  call  an  old  gentleman  in 
hide.  In  view  of  the  abuse  and  neglect 
which  had  long  been  his  portion  he 
might  have  been  justified  in  playing  the 
part  of  a  sour,  balking  old  kicker  ;  blund¬ 
ering  on  through  the  few  remaining  years, 
infesting  the  barn  with  bitterness  rather 
than  blessing  it  with  good  example.  Old 
Jerry  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  he 
never  would  be  selected  to  make  a  mid¬ 
night  run  for  the  doctor  in  case  the  baby 
fell  sick.  No  one  wanted  to  drive  in 
front  of  the  church  behind  his  shambling 


tists  in  this  line,  and  if  I  succeed  in 
conquering  that  field  it  must  be  done 
with  a  hoe.  So  here  I  am  slashing  at 
those  weeds,  trying  to  emulate  the  spirit 
of  those  who  go  forth  to  conquer  with 
the  sword.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that 
before  I  get  to  the  end  of  the  last  row 
the  weeds  will  be  big  and  strong  at  the 
beginning.  But  I  like  the  job.  The  hoe 
is  a  fine  companion.  Next  Winter  I 
think  I  will  hang  it  on  the  wall  of  my 
library  —  right  alongside  my  father’s 
sword.  A  hoe  responds  with  almost  hu¬ 
man  feeling  when  you  handle  it  proper¬ 
ly.  Some  people  use  a  hoe  like  an  ax, 
chopping  at  the  ground  with  all  their 
strength.  That  is  bad  for  the  hoe  and 
for  the  hands  and  the  human  and  does 
not  kill  the  weeds.  I  want  the  edge  of 
the  hoe  sharp  as  a  knife.  It’s  good  to 
carry  a  file  in  your  pocket  and  run  it 
over  the  edge  now  and  then.  A  quick 
jerk  or  pull  will  slice  off  the  weeds,  and 
give  good  surface  cultivation.  What’s 
the  use  of  hilling  great  mounds  around 
every  plant?  Reave  the  surface  level. 
Are  not  all  of  us  forced  to  climb  exceed¬ 
ing  high  mountains  without  piling  up 
more  of  them?  Old  Jerry  knew  better 
than  that !  It  may  be  all  right  for  these 


They  tied  Mazeppa  to  the  back  of  this 
horse  “with  many  a  thong”  and  then  sent 
him  off  on  the  run.  I  did  not  quite  rea¬ 
lize  as  I  looked  at  Jerry  that  I  was  to 
be  bound  to  him  in  a  form  of  philosophy. 
Jerry  did  not  look  the  part  pictured  in 
Byron’s  poem,  although  abuse  and  years 
had  made  him  something  of  a  Tartar.  In 
truth  he  was  only  a  clumsy  old  plug,  but 
at  the  call  of  duty  he  tried  to  forget  his 
stiff  and  aching  leg  and  gave  his  best 
imitation  of  a  prancing  colt.  I  did  not 
really,  need  the  old  fellow,  but  after  his 
poor  imitation  of  youth  he  eased  his  stiff 
leg,  looked  at  me  for  all  the  world  like 
some  philosopher  glancing  over  his  spec¬ 
tacles  and  actually  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders!  I  bought  him  for  his  philosophy. 

*  *  *  *  * 


He  was  the  best  horse  for  cultivating 
I  ever  saw.  He  seemed  to  have  the  true 
spirit  of  age.  Other  old-timers  might  pre¬ 
tend  they  could  pass  a  colt  on  the  road,  or 
pull  a  great  load  out  of  the  mud,  or  win 
some  prize  at  a  horse  show  but  .Terry 
knew  better.  In  order  to  secure  his  share 
of  oats  and  hay  and  be  counted  a  worthy 
horse  he  knew  he  must  rise  up  above  his 
years  and  do  something  better  than  other 
old  horses  ever  could.  You  see  a  man  or 
a  horse  will  soon  lose  his  place  in  the 
procession  unless  he  can  keep  himself  in 
the  limelight  in  some  way.  Youth  and 
beauty  depend  on  the  limelight  to  bring 
out  their  plumpness  and  bloom.  It  does- 
not  make  so  much  difference  what  their 
performance  may  be  so  long  as  they  look 
the  part.  The  years  changed  all  that. 
In  age  the  limelight  will  only  bring  out 
the  wrinkles  and  the  faded  bloom.  No 
rouge  or  bobbed  hair  effect  will  fool  old 
time- — you  must  act  the  part  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  hold  your  place.  Jerry  was  one 
of  those  rare  old-timers  who  seemed  to 
know  that.  It  was  the  foundation  part 
of  his  philosophy.  He  studied  the  art  of 
cultivating  as  an  expert  watch-maker 
studies  a  watch,  or  as  an  expert  sales¬ 
man  analyzes  the  psychology  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  That  old  horse  knew  more  about 
botany  than  I  do.  He  knew  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  the  other  useful  plants.  You 
could  hardly  induce  him  to  step  on  a 
hill.  He  could  turn  around  at  the  end 
of  a  row  with  something  like  dignity.  He 
invented  the  plan  of  swinging  around 
so  as  to  skip  two  rows  on  the  “come¬ 
back”  and  thus  work  each  row  twice  the 
same  way.  Experience  taught  the  old 
fellow  that  with  his  clumsy  feet  he  could 
not  swing  around  and  come  back  in  the 
same  row  without  damage  to  the  crop  so 
he  began  to  swing  around  easily  two  rows 
away.  The  driver  did  his  best  to  make 
Jerry  perform  according  to  orthodox 
rules,  but  the  old  horse  persisted  and 
finally  convinced  all  of  us  that  his  way 
was  best.  Where  he  saw  a  spot  of  crab- 
grass  ahead  in  the  row  he  would  put  on 
more  speed  as  if  he  knew  that  extra 
power  was  needed  to  rip  those  roots  out. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  blind  man, 
or  at  least,  one  with  very  little  vision, 
could  have  followed  old  Jerry  through  a 
cornfield  and  turned  out  effective  work. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  came  to  have  something  like  real  af¬ 
fection  for  this  clumsy  and  homely  old 
horse.  When  life  seemed  a  little  rusty 
and  dull,  or  when  I  wanted  to  think  out 
some  hard  problem,  I  would  put  old 
Jerry  on  a  cultivator  and  go  to  cultivat¬ 
ing  corn  in  the  weediest  field  I  could  find. 
Perhaps  you  have  known  such  times.  Some¬ 
how  your  debts  and  your  troubles  and 
your  years  all  come  crowding  in  upon 
you  at  once  until  the  need  of  some  re¬ 
lief  of  the  spirit  becomes  overpowering 
You  might  go  to  the  minister  and  talk 
with  him,  but  most  likely  he  would  be 
busy  with  his  sermon.  Your  wife  prob¬ 
ably  has  cares  which  seem  to  her  greater 
than  yours.  What  you  need  most  of  all 
is  some  blunt,  honest  “failure”  of  a 
friend  to  walk  over  the  hills  with  you 
or  to  sit  on  the  hillside  and  watch  the 
sunset  and  wonder  what  new  worlds  are 
reached  through  those  glowing  western 
skies!  Your  old  friend  doesn’t  say  much. 
He  hasn’t  very  much  to  say.  He  has  not 
found  wealth  or  fame  or  the  things  which 
youth  regards  as  success.  But  he  has 
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and  shuffling  steps.  What  young  man 
would  take  him  for  a  buggy  ride  with 
his  girl?  These  things  were  impossible. 
Many  old  men  come  to  much  the  same 
point  in  family  or  social  life,  and  they 
grieve  and  obstinately  fret  over  it.  Jerry 
accepted  the  situation  cheerfully,  but  he 
made  himself  the  best  cultivating  horse 
in  the  town,  and  thus,  in  his  old  age,  won 
greater  fame  than  he  ever  could  have 
clone  ou  the  track  or  in  the  show  ring.  So 
I  used  to  chase  old  Jerry  up  and  down 
the  long  rows,  thankful  for  his  example — 
hoping  to  learn  the  full  secret  of  his 
philosophy. 

***** 

Now  the  old  horse  is  gone.  His  hide 
made  a  good  lap-robe  which  warms  us 
physically,  while  his  philosophy  of  life 
warms  me  mentally.  His  bones  have 
driven  a  Baldwin  apple  tree  into  a  tre¬ 
mendous  growth !  His  mantle  as  a 
teacher  of  philosophy  has  fallen  upon  a 
hoe.  My  favorite  job  is  to  work  in  this 
year’s  strawberry  field.  Everyone  else  on 
this  farm  seems  to  despise  this  job,  and  I 
cannot  blame  them.  I  evidently  made  a 
mistake  in  planting  on  this  place.  It  is 
part  of  the  land  I  bought  last  Winter, 
and  I  did  not  know  how  weedy  and 
grassy  it  is.  I  know  now.  Great  spots 
of  quack  grass  have  appeared  and  I  will 
back  some  of  the  ragweeds  and  smart- 
weeds  against  anything  in  New  Jersey. 
The  land  itself  is  all  right,  but  there 
should  have  been  at  least  one  year  of 
thoroughly  clean  culture  before  we  plant¬ 
ed  berries.  I  wish  old  Jerry  were  here 
to  help  in  the  cultivation.  Broker  and 
Tom  mean  well,  but  they  are  not  ar¬ 


young  people  with  an  excess  of  energy  to 
smash  and  chop  with  a  hoe,  but  older 
folks  may  well  economize  on  motion.  As 
I  go  down  the  row  cutting  and  slicing 
the  weeds  I  regret  that  I  am  not  more  of 
a  botanist.  What  interest  I  could  de¬ 
velop  over  this  great  variety  of  weeds 
and  grass  if  I  could  name  them  all  and 
give  their  characteristics !  I  ought  to 
have  made  a  cabinet  of  weeds  showing 
every  one  that  grows  on  my  farm — with 
a  book  of  personal  notes  about  them.  I 
hear  of  a  man  who  began  to  study  Per¬ 
sian  at  76.  I  never  saw  him,  out  as  I 
keep  my  hoe  going  I  glance  off  to  the 
western  sky  and  imagine  that  man  must 
have  looked  something  like  old  Jerry! 
The  boys  have  gone  in  with  the  horses. 
It’s  high  time  to  quit — yet  these  weeds 
are  daring  me  to  keep  on.  There  comes 
a  car  along  the  road  with  a  great  crowd 
aboard.  Now  you  don’t  catch  me  wan¬ 
dering  aimlessly  about  the  country  when 
there  are  weeds  to  be  killed !  But  the 
car  has  stopped  beside  me. 

“Come  on  !  Come  on  !  !” 

Half  a  dozen  little  hands  are  waving 
to  me.  It’s  my  car  and  the  whole  crowd 
has  piled  aboard.  They  have  worked 
long  enough. 

“Come  on  and  have  a  ride  !” 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“Oh  just  around — before  supper  !” 

“But  look  at  my  old  clothes !” 

“We  don’t  care — you  can  sit  behind, 
come  on  !’  ’ 

“Is  Ma  there?” 

“Sure  she  is — look  at  her!” 

I  imagine  old  Jerry  would  have  said — 
“Go  along — you  can  kill  weeds  better  for 
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a  little  ride” — and  so  I  “piled  in.”  The 
car  was  designed  for  seven  but  there  are 
nine  of  us  in  it  as  we  go  whirling  off 
along  the  pleasant  Jersey  roads.  I  must 
treat  the  crowd  to  ice  cream  cones.  My 
children  are  quite  indignant  when  I  say 
that  is  probably  why  they  wanted  me 
along !  We  had  our  ride,  got  the  mail 
and  “saw  the  country,”  and  then  came 
back  to  baked  beans  and  strawberries. 
After  supper  I  went  out  and  watched 
the  sunset.  Old  Jerry  probably  would 
not  have  done  that,  but  somehow  I  sleep 
better  with  that  glorious  view  in  mind. 

H.  w.  C. 


Mr.  Berrang  Starts 
Farming 

Today  it  is  just  a  month  since  we  have 
taken  hold  of  this  43-acre  ranch.  Every 
farm  out  here  is  called  a  ranch,  whether 
it  is  one,  two  or  three  acres,  or  5,000.  It 
is  all  the  ranch.  I  have  named  this  one 
the  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  Ranch, 
Faith  in  God,  man  and  myself ;  hope  ;n 
God,  the  weather  man  and  Bear  Creek,  so 
it  won’t  go  dry,  and  if  I  succeed  in  grow¬ 
ing  a  crop,  if  I  don’t  realize  a  profit  on 
my  efforts  I’ll  be  charitable  enough  to 
pass  the  product  along  so  others  can  eat 
and  live,  so  in  that  way  I  will  live  a 
Christian  life,  even  if  I  do  go  broke  in 
the  attempt. 

M  e  took  hold  of  the  place  rather  late 
in  the  season,  May  12.  Another  person 
had  leased  the  place  and  moved  early  in 
March,  and  from  all  appearances  he  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  do  the  plowing  at  the  right 
moment.  There  is  not  much  precipita¬ 
tion  in  these  parts ;  farmers  depend  on 
the  TV  inter  snows  on  the  high  mountains 
to  wet  the  soil  in  the  Spring  freshets,  so 
when  frost  comes  out  there  is  but  a  short 
space  of  time  before  the  soil  dries  and  the 
sun  bakes  the  ground  so  hard  that  a  plow 
will  not  cut  into  it ;  will  simply  glide 
over  the  top.  When  Spring  plowing  sea¬ 
son  is  on  the  job  must  be  done  in  a  hurry 
or  not  at  all.  This  farm,  or  ranch,  bor¬ 
ders  on  Bear  Creek,  and  carries  the  first 
pumping  right.  From  this  we  get  irriga¬ 
tion.  My  first  job  was  to  pump  the  water 
to  an  irrigation  ditch  on  higher  ground 
above  the  piece  that  was  to  be  plowed. 
This  required  about  four  days  of  ditch 
digging  to  soak  the  land  thoroughly.  The 
pump  is  a  centrifugal  with  a  4-in.  suction 
and  a  3%-in.  discharge  pipe,  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  with  an  eight-horsepower  gas  engine. 
After  the  soil  was  thoroughly  saturated 
we  were  obliged  to  let  it  alone  three  to 
four  days  to  become  fit  for  plowing.  I 
then  put  two  teams  and  two  plows  to 
work,  and  immediately  followed  with  a 
spike-tooth  harrow.  This  must  be  done 
immediately  to  pulverize  the  soil.  If  the 
clumps  are  left  exposed  to  the  sun  only  a 
few  hours  they  bake  so  hard  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  break  them ;  they  become  as 
hard  as  a  brick.  After  harrowing,  we 
immediately  cut  new  trenches  6  ft.  apart, 
and  again  wet  the  soil,  then  planted  1,600 
tomato  plants  6  ft.  apart  each  way.  First 
I  stretched  a  line  on  one  side  of  the  field 
at  right  angles  to  the  trenches,  then  on 
a  piece  of  binder  twine  I  sewed  knots 
6  ft.  apart.  This  was  stretched  at  right 
angles  to  the  first  line  and  transferred 
from  one  trench  to  the  other,  so  one  of 
the  knots  would  fit  to  the  line  first  drawn. 
At  each  knot  a  hole  was  made  the  depth 
of  the  spade  and  allowed  to  fill  with 
water.  Then  the  plants  were  set  in  and 
the  hole  filled  with  eartlj,  letting  the  top 
extend  4  to  6  in.  above  the  surface.  After 
each  row  was  filled  with  plants  the  water 
was  turned  in  on  the  next  trench.  Out 
of  the  whole  lot  we  were  obliged  to  reset 
only  about  50  plants.  Some  were  eaten 
off,  either  by  rabbits  or  squirrels,  of 
which  there  are  plenty.  We  put  out 
poison  bait  to  kill  them  off.  The  cut¬ 
worms  took  a  few,  and  some  were  scalded 
by  the  tops  leaning  over  in  the  water. 
The  thermometer  registered  102  degrees 
in  the  shade  when  these  plants  were  be¬ 
ing  set.  We  planted  1%  acres  of  melons, 
one  acre  of  potatoes,  and  acres  sweet 
corn.  Oats  were  seeded  down  by  the 
previous  tenant  before  we  came. 

We  are  now  finishing  the  picking  of 
cherries ;  there  are  20  trees.  Although 
the  late  frost  thinned  them  considerably, 
we  have  some  fine  cherries.  The  variety 
is  Bing.  I  never  saw  a  better  looking 
cherry.  They  ripen  a  dark  red  and  meas¬ 
ure  1}4  in.  across,  are  somewhat  heart- 
shaped,  and  taste  good.  j.  c.  berrang. 
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The  Political  Parties  on  Agriculture 

WE  have  been  asked  to  state  what  the  various  political  parties  promise  the 
farmer,  and  what  they  intend  doing  for  agriculture.  Below  we  give,  side 
by  side,  the  agricultural  “planks”  in  the  Republican  and  Democratic  platforms. 
Should  there  be  a  third  party  in  the  field,  we  will  present  their  “plank”  later. 


Agricultural  Aid  for  the  Farmer 


Republican 

In  dealing  with  agriculture  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  recognizes  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  fundamental  national  problem  and 
that  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  ie  dependent  upon  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  population. 

We  recognize  our  agricultural  activities 
are  still  struggling  with  adverse  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  brought  about  distress. 
We  pledge  the  party  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  bring  back  a  bal¬ 
anced  condition  between  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry  and  labor,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  Democratic  party  through  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  administration  of  legislation  passed 
as  wartime  methods. 

We  affirm  that  under  the  Republican 
administration  the  problems  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  received  more  serious  considera¬ 
tion  than  ever  before,  both  by  definite  ex¬ 
ecutive  action  and  by  Congressional  ac¬ 
tion,  not  only  in  the  field  of  general  legis¬ 
lation  but  also  in  the  enactment  of  laws 
to  meet  emergency  situations. 

The  restoration  of  general  prosperity 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  our  people 
through  tariff  protection  has  resulted  in 
an  increased  domestic  consumption  of 
farm  products,  while  the  prices  of  many 
agricultural  commodities  are  above  the  war 
price  level  by  reason  of  direct  tariff  pro¬ 
tection. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  President 
at  the  most  critical  time,  a  corporation 
was  organized  by  private  capital,  making 
available  $100,000,000  to  assist  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Northwest. 

In  realization  of  the  disturbance  in  the 
agricultural  export  market,  the  result  of 
the  financial  depression  in  Europe,  and 
appreciating  that  the  export  field  would 
be  enormously  improved  by  economic  re¬ 
habilitation  and  the  resulting  increased 
consuming  power,  a  sympathetic  support 
and  direction  was  given  to  the  work  of  the 
American  representatives  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Reparation  Commission. 

The  revival  in  1921  of  the  War  Finance 
Corporation,  with  loans  of  over  $300,000,- 
000,  averted  in  1921  a  complete  collapse 
in  the  agricultural  industry. 

We  have  established  new  intermediate 
credit  banks  for  agriculture  and  increased 
the  capital  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
system.  Emergency  loans  have  been 
granted  to  drought-stricken  areas.  We 
have  enacted  into  law  the  Co-operative 
Marketing  act,  the  Grain  Futures  and 
Parker  Control  acts ;  given  to  agriculture 
direct  representation  on  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  and  on  the  Federal  Aid  Com¬ 
mission.  We  have  greatly  strengthened 
our  foreign  marketing  service  for  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  our  agricultural  products. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmer  is  the  net  profit 
he  receives  after  his  outlay.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  bringing  the  average  prices  of 
what  he  buys  and  what  he  sells  closer 
together  can  be  promptly  expedited  by 
reduction  in  taxes,  steady  employment  in 
industry  and  stability  in  business. 

This  process  can  be  expedited  by  lower 
freight  rates,  by  better  marketing  through 
co-operative  efforts  and  a  more  scientific 
organization  of  the  physical  human  ma¬ 
chinery  of  distribution  and  by  a  greater 
diversification  of  farm  products. 

We  promise  every  assistance  in  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  market  system  on 
sounder  and  more  economical  lines  and, 
where  diversification  is  needed,  govern¬ 
ment  assistance  during  the  period  of 
transition.  Vigorous  efforts  of  this  ad¬ 
ministration  toward  broadening  our  ex¬ 
ports  market  will  be  continued. 

The  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to 
the  development  and  enactment  of  meas¬ 
ures  which  will  place  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  America  on  a  basis  of  economic 
equality  with  other  industry  to  assure  its 
prosperity  and  success.  We  favor  ade¬ 
quate  tariff  protection  to  such  of  our  ag¬ 
ricultural  products  as  are  threatened  by 
competition.  We  favor,  without  putting 
the  government  into  business,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Federal  system  of  organiza¬ 
tion  for  co-operative  marketing  of  food 
products. 


Democratic 

During  the  four  years  of  Republican 
government  the  economic  condition  of 
the  American  farmer  has  changed  from 
comfort  to  bankruptcy,  with  all  its  at¬ 
tendant  miseries.  The  chief  causes  of 
this  are: 

(a)  The  Republican  policy  of  isola¬ 
tion  in  international  affairs  has  pre¬ 
vented  Europe  from  getting  back  to  its 
normal  balance  and,  by  leaving  un¬ 
solved  the  economic  problems  abroad, 
has  driven  the  European  city  popula¬ 
tion  from  industrial  activities  to  the 
soil  in  large  numbers  in  order  to  earn 
the  mere  necessities  of  life.  This  has 
deprived  the  American  farmer  of  his 
normal  export  trade. 

(b)  The  Republican  policy  of  a  pro¬ 
hibitive  tariff,  exemplified  in  the  Ford- 
ney-McCumber  law,  which  has  forced 
the  American  farmer,  with  his  export 
market  debilitated,  to  buy  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  at  sustained  high  domestic 
levels,  thereby  making  him  the  victim 
of  the  profiteer. 

(c)  The  Republican  policy  of  high 
transportation  rates,  both  rail  and  wa¬ 
ter,  which  has  made  it  impossible  for 
the  farmer  to  ship  his  produce  to  mar¬ 
ket  at  even  a  living  profit. 

To  offset  these  policies  and  their  dis¬ 
astrous  results,  and  to  restore  the 
farmer  again  to  economic  equality  with 
other  industrialists,  we  pledge  our¬ 
selves  : 

(a)  To  adopt  an  international  policy 
of  such  co-operation,  by  direct  official 
instead  of  indirect  and  evasive  un¬ 
official  means,  as  will  re-establish  the 
farmers’  export  market  by  restoring 
the  industrial  balance  in  Europe  and 
the  normal  flow  of  international  trade 
with  the  settlement  of  Europe's  eco¬ 
nomic  problems. 

(b)  To  adjust  the  tariff  so  that  the 
farmer  and  all  other  classes  can  buy 
again  in  a  competitive  manufacturers’ 
market. 

(c)  To  readjust  and  lower  rail  and 
water  rates,  which  will  make  our  mar¬ 
kets,  both  for  the  buyer  and  the  seller, 
national  and  international,  instead  of 
regional  and  local. 

(d)  To  bring  about  the  early  com¬ 
pletion  of  internal  waterway  systems 
for  transportation,  and  to  develop  our 
water  powers  for  cheaper  fertilizer  and 
use  on  our  farms. 

(e)  To  stimulate  by  every  proper 
governmental  activity  the  progress  of 
the  co-operative  marketing  movement 
and  the  establishment  of  an  export 
marketing  corporation  or  commission 
in  order  that  the  exportable  surplus 
may  not  establish  the  price  of  the  whole 
crop. 

(f)  To  secure  for  the  farmer  credits 
suitable  for  his  needs. 

(g)  By  the  establishment  of  these 
policies  and  others  naturally  supple¬ 
mentary  thereto  to  reduce  the  margin 
between  what  the  producer  receives  for 
his  products  and  the  consumer  has  to 
pay  for  his  supplies  to  the  end  that  we 
secure  an  equality  for  agriculture. 


A  Little  Mushroom  Talk 

On  page  908  there  is  a  note  on  “Grow¬ 
ing  Mushrooms  in  Old  Icehouse.”  I  think 
it  extremely  probable  that  the  mushrooms 
H.  B.  H.  asks  about  are  the  fawn-colored 
Pluteus  (Pluteus  cervinus),  which  is  edi¬ 
ble  and  more  tender  and  delicious  than 
the  common  commercial  mushroom,  when 
properly  cooked.  When  found  in  the 
woods  the  cap  is  smoky  fawn  color  and 
slightly  varnished  appearing  when  dry, 
and  when  mature  the  gills  are  a  weak 
pink  from  being  powdered  by  the  rosy 
spores,  but  the  identification  can  be  made 
certain  by  taking  a  full-grown  specimen 


and  twisting  the  stem  out  of  the  cap  and 
noticing  that  the  stem  fits  into  the  cap 
after  the  manner  of  a  ball  and  socket 
joint,  i.  e.,  the  flesh  of  the  stem  is  not 
continuous  with  that  of  the  cap.  It  is 
probable  that  these  mushrooms,  when 
growing  in  the  dark,  will  be  white.  To 
cook,  first  discard  the  stems,  wash  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  possible ;  washing  off  the  spores 
will  destroy  its  flavor.  Then  peel  the 
skin  off  the  caps  and  break  them  into 
pieces  and  place  in  a  granite  pan  over  a 
moderate  fire  and  let  them  simmer  for  15 
minutes ;  then  add  one-half  cup  rich  milk 
and  season  and  let  simmer  15  minutes 


longer,  spread  on  dry  toast  (the  gravy 
will  soften  the  toast),  and  serve.  They 
must  not  cook  hard  and  fast  at  any  time. 

By  wetting  down  the  sawdust  occasion¬ 
ally,  successive  crops  can  be  had  till 
frost.  They  would  be  marketable  if  peo¬ 
ple  were  not  so  densely  ignorant  about 
mushrooms.  This  mushroom  can  be  dried 
(preferably  in  hot  sun),  stored  in  mois¬ 
ture  proof  paper  bags  and  used  in  Winter, 
by  simply  soaking  in  cold  water.  It  seems 
to  dry  as  readily  as  Marasmius  oreades 
(fairy  ring).  As  a  part  of  the  menu  it 
fully  takes  the  place  of  any  meat,  and 
over-indulgence  in  it  will  cause  the  same 
kind  of  sickness  as  eating  too  much  beef¬ 
steak. 

I  am  writing  this  because  I  think  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  let  so  much  good  food 
go  to  waste,  and  hope  H.  B.  II.  can  make 
his  own  identifications  by  observing,  first, 
the  ball  and  socket  joint  where  stem  en¬ 
ters  cap,  and  the  comparative  ease  in  the 
way  it  twists  out ;  second,  a  faint  pink¬ 
ness  of  the  gills  on  a  full-grown  speci¬ 
men  ;  third,  the  rather  tender  flesh,  easily 
broken,  and  somewhat  shiny,  dry,  white 
or  smoky-gray  cap.  There  is  a  woodland 
mushroom  (Collybia  platyphilla) ,  which 
resembles  Pluteus  cervinus,  but  the  gills 
never  turn  pink.  It  is  also  edible 

Connecticut.  joiin  n.  brown. 


Turning  Sand  Into  Soil 

I  have  purchased  a  two-acre  plot  in 
South  Jersey.  It  is  white  sand,  covered 
with  huckleberry  bushes,  scrub  oak  and 
pine.  Would  you  advise  me  how  to  bring 
this  ground  to  a  fertile  condition,  as  at 
present  I  cannot  grow  even  grass  upon 
it?  G.  j.  w. 

Jersey  City,  N.  ,T. 

This  is  evidently  a  piece  of  coarse  sand, 
quite  acid.  Not  much  besides  the  huckle¬ 
berries  and  weeds  will  grow  there  until 
the  soil  is  eweetened,  filled  with  organic 
matter  and  given  a  fair  quantity  of  plant 
food.  If  you  care  to  start  at  once,  our 
advice  is  to  put  on  one  ton  of  ground 
limestone  to  the  acre.  Then  seed  on  the 
two  acres  four  bushels  of  buckwheat  and 
2  lbs.  of  turnip  seed,  with  600  lbs.  of 
some  good  fertilizer.  The  buckwheat  and 
turnips  will  make  a  fair  growth.  In 
early  September  plow  this  crop  under  and 
seed  two  bushels  of  rye  and  5  lbs.  of 
Alsike  clover.  Let  these  crope  remain 
until  next  Spring  and  then  plow  them 
under.  Pack  the  ground  firmly  after 
plowing  and  plant  corn  in  hills,  using  a 
good  dose  of  fertilizer.  Give  the  corn 
good  culture,  and  at  the  last  cultivation 
seed  rye  and  vetch  in  the  corn  as  a  cover 
crop.  It  may  be  necessary  to  leave  out 
the  corn  next  year  and  repeat  with  buck¬ 
wheat  and  rye.  The  soil  will  be  better 
for  doing  that.  The  thing  to  remember 
about  all  this  is  that  sand  is  changed  to* 
soil  by  the  use  of  lime,  organic  matter 
and  fertilizer  or  manure. 


WEED  KILLER 

For  walks ,  gutters ,  tennis  courts 

1  gallon  5  gallons  1  drum 

$2.00  $8.00  $50.00 

Dilute  with  water  40-1 

ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc.,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


—TRAPPERS, -ATTENTION!— 

Send  for  our  new  catalog  of  the  Gibbs  “TWO 
TRIGGER  TRAP”  and  the  New  GIBBS 
HUMANE  TRAP.  They  are  the  only  traps 
that  absolutely  prevent  “WRING  OFFS.” 

Catalog  also  contains  useful  information 
to  TRAPPERS 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON,  Dept.  P-7,  Chester,  Pa. 

Branch  Factory,  Toronto,  Canada 


SILK  SHIRTS 

Direct,  from  the  manufacturer  at  wholesale  prices.  Sava 
$1  to  $1  on  eacli  garment.  Send  for  FREE  samples. 

PIONEER  SHIRT  CO.,  89-R  Filth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


ONLY  $2,300-  ft!  ssg:  "a* 

berries.  New  Bungalow,  2  piaz¬ 
zas.  New  barn,  new  poultiw  house.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  free  catalog.  Matthews  Farm 
Agency,  Inc.,  1007M15  Market  St.,  Wilmington.  Delaware 


FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BESTWAY  for  CleaningThem 

THE  BESTWAY  MFG.  CO.  Aberdeen,  Maryland 


Killed  w!th  PARAFIX.  (Pure  Paradlchlorhenzeno 

■  recommended  by  U.  S.  Gov.  &  State  Exp.  Sta.) 
*  Full  instructions,  results  guaranteed  or  money 

wytl  #1  back.  Booklet  FREE.  Treat  10  trees  $1. 
mill  FjIlSl  50  trees  $3,  Postpaid  or  C.O. D.  Dent.  B 
The  Parafix  Co.,  7  East 42nd  St..N.Y.J, 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New* 
Yorker ” — ou  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


i  nio  iron  /vge  uigger  is  a  laDor-saver,  time-saver  and  money-maker.  It  gets  all 
A  the  potatoes  without  injury.  For  ease  of  operation  and  low  upkeep  it  has  no  equal. 
Made  of  the  best  materials  by  skilled  workmen  from  designs  worked  out  and  tested  by  practical 
farmers.  Used  in  all  the  big  potato  sections  where  potato  growing  " 
is  a  science  and  Diggers  receive  hardest  usage.  Our  No.  220  is  the 
last  word  in  traction  Potato  Diggers.  The  No.  228  Engine-Driven 
Digger,  with  automatic  throwout  Clutch,  has  no  equal. 

Potato 


Iron  Age  Tools  Make 
Good  Farmers  Better. 


IRON  AGE  Diggers 

Iron  Age  Diggers,  like  Iron  Age  Potato  Plant¬ 
ers  and  Iron  Age  Sprayers  and  other  Iron 
Age  Implements,  are  long  lived.  They  pro¬ 
duce  more  at  less  cost.  Write  us  today  for 
full  particulars. 

FRED  H.  BATEMAN  CO. 


625  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Digger  No.  220— Latest  Model 


THIS  BABY  DOES  A  MAN’S  SIZE  JOB 

BABY 

CULTIVATOR 


thoroughly  pulverizes  and  mixes  the  soil — 
cultivates  deep  or  shallow — has  reversible 
gangs — made  in  two  sizes.  Easy  on  horse 
and  man  but  is  sturdy  and  strong. 
Excellent  for  rowed  crops.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  catalog  of  horse  and  tractor  drawn 
Disk  Harrows  and  Plows,  also  valuable 
free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage. 


Cutlery 

^  steel  disks, 
forged 

xhvp  ■ 

•  (Wy,»  cutaway 

*  '  1R4,  or  solid 
disks 

same  price 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 


421  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AS  the  season  grows  it  becomes  more  evident  that 
Nature  is  taking  care  of  the  big  surplus  crop 
of  fruit.  The  “June  drop”  was  very  heavy,  and  this, 
added  to  the  poor  set  of  fruit  following  the  bloom, 
makes  a  great  difference  in  the  outlook.  In  May, 
judging  from  the  heavy  bloom,  it  did  not  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  half  the  apple  crop  could  ever  be  sold.  In 
July  the  prospect  is  for  a  fair  crop  and  reasonable 
prices.  A  “bumper  crop”  is  seldom  satisfactory  to 
a  farmer.  It  always  means  a  heavy  surplus,  and  as 
a  rule  the  consumer  is  not  benefited,  while  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  held  up  and  unable  to  dispose  of  his  goods 
except  at  a  sacrifice.  This  year  Nature  seems  to 
have  done  what  law  and  legislation  never  can  do  for 
the  apple  crop,  and  that  is  cut  it  down  so  as  to  bring 
it  nearer  demand.  This  ought  to  be  a  good  year,  on 
the  whole,  for  fruit  growers. 

* 

IIE  Democratic  National  Convention  in  New 
York  afforded  convincing  proof  that  something 
has  come  which  will  upset  many  social  habits  of  the 
jieople.  Scattered  about  the  city  might  be  seen  little 
groups  of  people  standing  in  a  listening  attitude — 
apparently  doing  nothing.  They  were  listening,  for 
at  hundreds  of  radio  shops  the  instruments  were 
combing  the  air  and  bringing  out  the  medley  of 
sounds  arising  from  the  great  convention.  These 
people  on  the  street  heard  the  nominating  speeches 
and  the  wild  sounds  of  the  demonstration  which 
greeted  the  names  of  favorite  candidates.  And  far 
away  from  the  hot  and  noisy  convention — out  in  the 
cooler,  silent  country — farmers  and  their  families 
sitting  at  ease  in  the  front  room  heard  the  speeches 
and  the  noise  almost  as  if  they  were  close  at  hand. 
This  has  of  course  been  done  for  years,  yet  the  great 
wonderful  meaning  of  the  service  was  never  brought 
home  to  us  so  forcibly  as  right  now.  We  may  well 
stop  to  ask  what  the  effect  of  this  wonderful  dis¬ 
tribution  of  sound  will  be.  It  will  evidently  have  a 
powerful  influence  upon  human  life  if  the  system  is 
developed  as  rapidly  as  it  has  been  during  the  next 
few  years.  With  man’s  ability  to  conquer  the  air  by 
riding  safely  through  it,  and  by  taking  out  floating 
waves  of  sound  and  putting  them  together  in  co¬ 
herent  speech  and  music,  must  come  in  time  a  new 
social  world  in  which  many  of  our  old  habits  and 
methods  can  have  little  place.  Verily,  our  children 
are  growing  up  into  what  seems  to  us  an  industrial 
fairyland.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure.  There 
will  be  greater  need  than  ever  of  the  old-time  solid 
character  if  the  human  mind  is  not  to  be  dazzled  and 
turned  by  these  overpowering  changes. 

* 

OW  we  must  consider  the  cover  crop — seeded  in 
the  corn  or  after  potato  digging.  The  story  is  told 
on  page  980.  Rye  and  vetch,  or  rye  and  clover, 
seeded  right  in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation,  will 
often  mean  the  equivalent  of  eight  to  10  loads  of 
manure  per  acre — in  return  for  the  mere  cost  of 
seed  and  labor.  The  soil  is  protected  during  the 
Fall  and  Winter,  and  nitrates  which  would  otherwise 
be  leached  out  of  the  land  and  lost  are  held  in  the 
cover  crop  for  next  year's  plant  food.  None  of  us 
can  afford  to  throw  nitrogen  away,  or  let  it  run 
away — yet  that  is  just  what  we  do  Avhen  we  leave 
the  soil  bare  in  September  and  October.  There  is 
every  good  reason  for  seeding  the  cover  crop,  and  no 
sound  argument  for  not  using  it 

* 

E  confess  to  a  genuine  sympathy  for  that 
Pennsylvania  boy  (page  999)  who  wants  to 
own  and  keep  a  dog.  This  boy’s  father  is  an  alien 
and  under  the  State  law  is  not  permitted  to  own  a 
dog  or  keep  one  in  his  own  name.  That  may  be  a 


wise  provision.  We  do  not  know  how  just  it  is  in 
this  case,  but  the  boy  writes  a  letter  which  seems  to 
stamp  him  as  a  dog-lover,  and  it  will  awaken  mem¬ 
ories  in  the  mind  of  many  a  man  who  looks  back 
through  the  long  years  to  childhood  and  remembers 
some  little  mongrel  dog  who  seemed  more  than 
human  in  friendship  and  love.  Yes,  indeed,  we  are 
glad  that  the  Pennsylvania  law  enforcers  seem  to 
realize  what  a  dog  means  to  a  boy.  This  boy  will 
be  a  better  American,  in  spite  of  his  alien  parentage, 
if  he  can  have  the  privilege  of  learning  patience 
and  love  and  loyalty  from  a  dog.  Of  course  we 
know  how  this  will  strike  those  who  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  dog  is  nothing  but  a  malignant  carrier 
of  hydrophobia,  tapeworm  and  kindred  ills,  but  ask 
the  larger  number  of  humans  who  have  really  known 
the  sympathy  and  companionship  of  some  little  gen¬ 
tleman  in  fur! 

P  to  July  4  we  were  able  to  go  out  any  time  and 
cut  a  good  mess  of  asparagus — and  we  took 
advantage  of  the  privilege  freely.  We  might  have 
kept  it  going  a  month  longer,  but  other  vegetables 
are  here,  and  we  want  the  asparagus  to  have  a  full 
chance  for  next  year.  Only  a  Chinaman,  who  gets 
half  his  food  from  bamboo  tips,  can  realize  what 
this  constant  supply  of  asparagus  means.  We  can¬ 
not  help  expressing  wonder  that  so  few  farmers 
enjoy  this  vegetable.  It  is  the  easiest  edible  plant 
to  grow.  Once  started  it  is  good  for  20  years.  Com¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  in  early  Spring  it  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  vegetables  of  all  the  long  list.  We  have 
repeatedly  asked  for  any  sensible  reason  why  any 
farmer  should  not  have  all  the  asparagus  his  family 
can  eat.  There  has  never  been  an  answer. 

* 

TWO  weeks  ago  we  said  that  before  long  a  license 
system  for  roadside  markets  will  be  worked  out. 
Several  readers  say  that  this  would  be  an  invasion 
of  individual  rights — an  unjust  penalty  levied  on 
farmers.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  would  be  a 
protection  for  farmers  by  keeping  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  many  who  should  not  be  permitted  to  sell. 
License  and  regulation  of  cars  and  trucks  does  not 
give  a  perfect  system,  adds  to  our  expenses,  but 
imagine  what  would  happen  if  there  were  no  regu¬ 
lation  of  auto  traffic !  Abuses  have  come  into  the 
roadside  market  trade,  and  genuine  farmers  have 
been  hurt  by  the  actions  of  some  snides  and  fakers. 
Fair  regulation  will  clean  this  crowd  out,  and  such 
a  cleaning  is  necessary. 

* 

GOULD  public  institutions  which  maintain  a 
farm  be  permitted  to  compete  with  local  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  sale  of  farm  produce?  This  is  a  vital 
question  in  some  places.  A  good  many  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges  have 
quite  a  surplus  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Some  of 
them  raise  considerable  nursery  stock,  or  tomato, 
cabbage  and  celery  plants.  These  often  go  into  the 
local  market  and  compete  disastrously  with  local 
gardeners  or  nursery  men.  We  understand  that  this 
matter  got  into  the  courts  in  one  State — the  decision 
being  that  the  college  was  denied  the  right  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  local  market.  It  might  sell  produce  to 
employes  or  to  those  who  came  and  got  the  goods, 
but  it  must  not  engage  in  regular  local  trade.  It  is 
a  hard  question.  Naturally  taxpayers  expect  these 
institutions  to  pay  their  own  way,  and  waste  of  food 
is  wicked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local  grower  has 
rights,  and  should  not  be  forced  into  unfair  com¬ 
petition. 

* 

N  a  recent  address  before  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  James  R.  Howard,  for¬ 
merly  head  of  the  National  Farm  Bureau,  said : 

Today  the  era  of  settlement  and  territorial  expansion 
is  past.  Agricultural  production  and  agricultural 
wealth  will  grow  in  future  not  by  the  pre-emption  of 
free  lands,  but  by  the  application  of  brains  and  energy 
and  capital  to  the  land  we  have.  The  stage  needs  re¬ 
setting.  New  programs  are  to  be  put  in  operation.  In 
the  solution  of  the  nation’s  perplexing  farm  problem — 
and  it  is  permanent  solutions  and  not  expediencies  that 
we  are  interested  in — lies  a  great  opportunity  for  service. 
If  this  solution  is  to  be  achieved,  all  men  of  all  vocations 
must  give  careful  study  to  America’s  agriculture  as  it 
affects  every  calling  and  industry,  and  to  constructive 
thought  and  action  in  the  formulation  and  carrying  out 
of  definite  land  policies  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people. 

For  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  pointed  out  that  we 
have  gone  past  the  time  of  free  land.  Uncle  Sam 
lost  the  ability  “to  give  us  all  a  farm”  many  years 
ago.  There  are  still  lands  off  in  inaccessible  places 
which  may  be  bought  cheaply,  but  it  would  require 
a  lifetime  to  clear  them,  and  this  is  no  longer  a 
pioneer  age  when  a  man  can  go  into  the  woods  with 
an  ax,  a  rifle,  a  bag  of  salt  and  wife  and  develop  a 


home.  This  is  an  age  of  money  and  credit,  and  the 
man  who  would  start  farming  needs  good  credit  as 
badly  as  he  who  would  start  storekeeping  or  manu¬ 
facturing.  What  we  need  most  is  a  financial  system 
wThich  will  enable  superior  hired  men  and  tenants 
to  become  land  owners  without  at  the  same  time 
becoming  financial  slaves.  The  government  seems 
afraid  to  start  any  such  system.  It  remains  for 
farmers  to  “do  it  themselves.”  If  farmers  would 
follow  the  labor  unions  and  establish  or  control 
banks  of  their  own  they  could  soon  finance  every 
needed  farm  operation. 

* 

COMPANY  of  women  went  on  to  Washington 
to  see  President  Coolidge.  He  told  them, 
among  other  things : 

If  you  have  come  here  expecting  to  find  the  real  seat 
of  power  here,  I  know  you  will  be  disappointed,  for  the 
seat  of  power  does  not  rest  in  Washington — it  rests 
back  in  those  homes  that  you  really  represent,  and  if 
your  coming  here  is  to  have  any  effect,  it  will  be  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  message  that  you  take  back. 

The  same  thought  was  beautifully  presented  years 
a»°  by  Gen.  J.  A.  Garfield  at  a  great,  stormy  conven¬ 
tion.  He  told  that  angry,  fighting  crowd  that  the  great 
national  questions  are  not  settled  amid  such  wild 
scenes,  but  rather  before  ten  million  firesides  in  the 
quiet  places,  where  men  and  women  judge  such 
questions  by  the  rules  of  their  family  lives !  All  of 
which  is  absolutely  true;  more  than  ever  so  since  the 
telephone,  the  car  and  the  radio  have  broadened  out 
the  life  of  the  common  family.  If  we  could  only  get 
the  plain  people  to  realize  their  power  and  act  upon 
it  thousands  of  politicians  who  now  make  a  living  by 
holding  people  apart,  would  be  obliged  to  go  to 
work ! 

t* * 

ON  page  987  you  will  find  presented,  side  by 
side,  the  agricultural  “planks”  in  the  two  great 
party  platforms.  When  the  third,  or  Progressive 
party,  states  its  platform  we  will  print  what  it  has 
to  offer.  Our  readers  will  know  how  to  size  up 
these  promises  by  the  practices  of  the  political  past. 
It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  our  American 
political  system  does  not  always  permit  a  clear-cut 
contest  for  definite  principles.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  feel 
that  both  the  great  parties  are  dominated  by  pol¬ 
iticians  and  selfish  interests  who  have  very  little 
use  for  the  common  people  except  in  the  matter  of 
attracting  and  controlling  their  votes.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  agriculture.  Farmers  are  not  well 
organized,  and  they  have  for  many  years  stuo- 
bornly  held  to  their  heritage  of  political  faith  on  one 
side  or  the  other  without  giving  full  reasons  for  do¬ 
ing  so.  Naturally  this  has  given  the  politicians  on 
both  sides  a  feeling  of  ownership — one  party  for  the 
Southern  farmer’s  vote,  the  other  feeling  that  it 
has  a  mortgage  on  the  Northern  farmer’s  ballot. 
Thus  these  two  groups,  which  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon,  have  been  unable  to  work  together  for  economic 
reforms.  This  sad  fact  was  made  clear  during  the 
last  Congress  in  the  efforts  to  carry  through  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  relief  of  Western  grain  growers.  This 
year’s  platforms  of  the  old  parties  do  not  give  much 
hope  that  farmers  throughout  the  nation  can  “do  it 
themselves”  by  acting  together  on  great  economic 
questions.  They  are  still  to  be  held  apart  by  poli¬ 
ticians. 

* 

HE  “auto  hogs”  and  car  thieves  are  more  active 
than  usual  this  year.  We  have  many  reports  of 
their  depredations.  They  steal  flowers,  fruit — any¬ 
thing  they  can  find.  Next  week  we  shall  try  to  give 
an  account  of  a  typical  case,  which  will  state  the 
side  of  the  farmer  and  also  the  defense  of  the  man 
who  helps  himself  to  what  he  finds.  In  some  sections 
farmers  are  organizing  to  defend  their  property. 


Brevities 

No  use  trying  to  kill  insects  on  beans  or  wheat  by 
fumigation  unless  the  bin  or  barrel  is  airtight. 

Remember  that  the  poison  ivy  plant  has  three  leaves. 
We  have  seen  people  carefully  avoid  the  harmless  five- 
leafed  plant  and  dig  up  the  poison  vine  for  planting 
near  a  house ! 

A  woman  is  acting  as  Governor  of  Arizona  during 
the  absence  of  the  regular  Governor.  Another  woman 
is  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  Texas,  in  an  effort  to 
vindicate  her  husband’s  character. 

The  total  yearly  value  of  canned  and  preserved  food 
produced  in  this  country  is  more  than  one  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  The  most  widely  distributed  product  is  canned 
peaches,  which  go  to  100  different  countries. 

As  a  hay  grain  for  seeding  with  grass  seed  after  the 
middle  of  July,  we  consider  barley  better  than  oats.  In 
some  parts  of  the  North  barley  is  seeded  with  clover  in 
August,  and  will  give  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre  before 
frost. 
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A  Meeting  of  the  New  Milk  Committee 

THE  third  meeting  of  the  Milk  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  which  was  created  to  stop  the  price 
warfare  between  the  groups,  with  the  purpose  of 
stabilizing  the  milk  market  on  a  fair  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  opened  on  the  morning  of  June  30  at  the 
Utica  Hotel,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  with  a  resolution  by 
Charles  H.  Tuck,  one  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
representatives.  The  resolution  among  other  things 
renewed  Mr.  Tuck’s  suggestion  of  a  previous  meet¬ 
ing  to  request  Prof.  George  F.  Warren  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  milk  needs  of  the  metropolitan 
district  and  general  conditions.  It  also  provided 
that  the  groups  report  the  form  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  methods  of  sale,  amount  of  business  and  cer¬ 
tified  membership  roll  during  each  of  the  past  three 
years.  Mr.  Tuck’s  motion  to  adopt  it  was  not  sec¬ 
onded  during  the  morning  session  but  these  and 
other  features  were  discussed. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  a  renewal 
of  his  motion  by  Mr.  Tuck.  It  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  also  one  of  the  League  delegates.  The 
discussions  repeated  objections  on  the  ground  that 
the  whole  resolution  contained  statements  expressed 
as  facts  which  had  not  been  proven,  and  which 
were  disputed ;  that  sufficient  facts  were  known  to 
enable  the  committee  to  proceed,  and  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  information  gathered  by  in¬ 
vestigations  was  more  or  less  out  of  date  before 
available.  The  procedure  seemed  most  encouraging 
when  Mr.  Tuck,  assisted  by  other  suggestions,  at¬ 
tempted  to  eliminate  most  of  the  matter  other  than 
the  above  provisions.  Some  of  the  members,  how¬ 
ever,  had  not  seen  the  resolution  in  writing,  and  a 
resolution  was  adopted  to  hold  it  over  for  action 
at  the  next  meeting. 

During  the  discussion  three  speeches  by  visiting 
dairymen  seemed  especially  to  interest  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  guests.  The  first  of  these  was  Mr.  C. 
F.  Bigler,  of  the  IIolstein-Friesian  Association. 
He  said  he  had  been  among  milk  producers  and 
breeders  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  wanted 
to  tell  what  their  feelings  are,  and  what  he  heard 
them  say.  In  some  sections  there  Avas  talk  to  the 
effect  that  a  part  of  the  committee  might  pull  out 
and  leave  everything  in  the  air.  Better  not  do  it. 
Again,  farmers  say  the  dealers  are  making  more 

money  than  ever  before,  while  the  producer  gets 

♦ 

relatively  less  than  ever  before.  Farmers,  he  said, 
complain  of  waste  and  extravagance  around  the 
plants  and  elsewhere.  They  complain  that  skim-milk 
is  thrown  in  the  brooks  and  ditches,  when  it  has  a 
Aalue  and  should  be  utilized.  Breeders  and  dairy¬ 
men,  he  said,  Avere  looking  to  the  committee  to  do 
something  practical  and  helpful.  They  are  looking 
primarily  for  a  better  price.  If  action  is  taken  by 
the  committee  that  does  not  suit  one  group  or  an¬ 
other,  that  group  should  not  withdraw  but  stick  to  it 
until  the  Avox-k  is  accomplished. 

Harry  Culver  of  Dutchess  County,  one  of  the 
League  directors,  was  the  second  speaker  of  prefer¬ 
ence.  He  said  that  if  the  heads  of  the  associations 
AAere  big  enough  the  present  condition  in  the  dairy 
business  could  be  overcome.  The  business  required 
plan  and  efficiency.  When  a  surplus  occurred,  some 
one  must  handle  it,  but  there  are  times  when  leaders 
must  scratch  to  get  milk  enough  to  supply  their 
dealei's.  It  is  not  a  pi’oblem  of  raising  the  price  en¬ 
tirely,  but  to  build  an  organization  to  sell.  He  related 
the  experience  of  a  little  territory  near  him  which 
Avas  so  well  organized  that  farmers  were  able  to 
contract  to  sell  a  definite  amount  of  milk  for  $3.95 
per  100  lbs.  When  farmers  produce  more  than  their 
specified  amount  they  are  docked  three  cents  per 
quart,  and  the  men  who  xnake  the  regular  supply 
share  in  the  fund  created  by  the  three  cents  penalty. 
He  said  all  dairymen  are  sinking  today  in  the  same 
sea  in  different  boats.  All  should  get  into  one  boat 
and  pull  on  the  same  oar. 

E.  W.  McNamara  of  Herkimer  County  was  the 
other  visitor  avIio  interested  those  present.  He  said 
he  was  the  fourth  in  the  line  of  succession  in  the 
ownership  of  a  dairy  farm  covering  a  period  of  G9 
years,  and  the  $2,000  mortgage  placed  on  it  by  his 
great-gi’andfather  remained  on  it  still.  Every  farmer 
in  his  neighboi'hood  had  to  borrow  money  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  to  meet  obligations.  What  fanners 
wanted  now  was  not  resolutions.  They  would  like 
to  see  the  committee  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and 
find  a  way  to  get  more  money  for  milk. 

In  response  to  an  intimation  from  Chairman  Bur¬ 
den,  Mr.  Dillon  briefly  outlined  his  suggestion  that 
all  the  groups  form  a  board  by  selecting  one  from 
each  group,  this  board  to  have  the  sale  of  all  xnilk. 

It  would  sell  disti'ibuters  their  requirements  of  liquid 
milk  under  cor^rvct.  This  would  preserve  the  metro¬ 


politan  market  for  New  York  milk  territory 
and  exclude  outside  milk.  The  dealer  would  have 
no  concern  about  sxxrplus. 

After  the  requirements  of  the  dealer  for  liquid 
milk  are  satisfied  the  remainder,  if  any,  is  the  sur¬ 
plus.  The  duty  of  the  joint  board  would  then  be 
to  sell  the  surplus  for  manufacturing  purposes,  or 
manufacture  it  in  farm-owned  plants.  He  did  not 
offer  it  as  a  motion,  but  as  a  suggestion.  It  was 
ordered  to  be  spread  on  the  minutes  for  future  con¬ 
sideration. 

When  Mi\  Tuck’s  motion  was  disposed  of,  S.  A. 
Piczczek  of  Newport,  one  of  the  independent  dele¬ 
gates,  offered  a  resolution  which  when  amended  by 
Mr.  Newton  of  Buffalo  read  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  this  committee  urgently  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  members  of  the  groups  request  their 
execixtive  committees  to  xise  their  best  endeavors  to 
obtain  an  increased  base  price  for  Class  1  milk  on 
and  after  July  10,  1924.” 

When  the  original  resolution  was  read,  Mi".  Bxir- 
den  at  once  asked  the  committee  to  elect  another 
chairman,  declaring  that  he  could  not  remain  in  the 
chair  if  the  qxxestion  of  price  was  to  be  discxissed. 
It  was  then  Mr.  Newton  proposed  the  amendment, 
but  the  amendment  did  not  change  Mr.  Burden’s 
purpose.  He  had  said  earlier  that  he  was  present  as 
an  individual,  and  could  not  bind  the  Leagxxe.  He 
referred  to  a  cilticism  that  had  appealed  in  the 
Non-pool  paper,  and  said  he  could  not  remain  Avitlx 
self-respect.  When  urged  to  remain  and  vote  against 
the  resolution  he  declined  and  said  he  had  recently 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  League,  which  Avas  all 
the  more  reason  why  he  could  not  continue  either  as 
chaii’inan  or  member  of  the  committee.  He  said  the 
League  AA-as  just  as  anxious  to  raise  the  price  as 
anyone,  and  woxxld  do  so  when  it  coxild.  When  it 
raised  the  pxuce  last  year,  outside  milk  came  into 
the  market,  and  the  same  thing  could  happen  again. 
Roscoe  Sargent  of  Sandy  Ci’eek,  one  of  the  Eastern 
States  group,  was  elected  chairman,  and  Mr.  Bur¬ 
den  took  a  seat  in  the  audience. 

A  resolution  expressing  confidence  in  Mr.  Bur¬ 
den,  thanking  him  for  his  services  and  expressing 
regret  for  his  resignation  Avas  unanimously  adopted. 

When  the  resolution  referring  to  price  increase 
came  up  again,  Mr.  Txxck  made  a  brief  bxxt  heated 
statement,  and  referred  to  the  opposition  as  affiliated 
with  the  milk  dealers.  The  Avhole  League  delega¬ 
tion  then  withdrew. 

Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Capron,  however,  a  League  visi¬ 
tor,  remained  and  made  an  appeal  to  vote  down  the 
resolution.  He  said  the  committee  knew  John  D. 
Miller  gave  notice  that  League  xnembers  Avould  re-  . 
sign  if  the  committee  again  took  up  pi’ice  recommen¬ 
dations.  Therefore  by  deliberately  pressing  a  vote 
on  the  resolution  it  would  cause  the  League  to  sever 
its  connection  Avith  the  committee.  He  spoke  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  League  members,  and  instanced 
his  own  case,  saying  he  sacrificed  $1,000  in  income 
in  two  years  by  remaining  in  the  pool.  He  made 
an  earnest  talk,  and  while  interrupted  by  some  in 
a  hurry  to  get  home,  he  closed,  good-naturedly,  and 
remained  until  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again 
on  July  14. 


Protection  For  Thieving  Pheasants 

HERE  has  been  considerable  complaint  from 
farmers  this  year  about  pheasants  scratching 
up  and  eating  the  sprouted  seed  of  peas  or  corn. 
Some  farmers  think  the  law  will  permit  them  to 
shoot  and  kill  the  birds  Avhen  caught  in  the  act.  The 
following  statement  from  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  shows  that  the  bii-ds  are  protected : 

Pheasants  who  eat  sprouted  corn  and  other  Spring 
crops  do  not  thereby  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  State 
game  laws,  and  farmers  who  shoot  these  birds,  even  in 
defense  of  their  newly  planted  fields,  are  likely  to  find 
themselves  in  trouble  with  the  game  wardens,  inspector 
F.  W.  Hamilton,  in  charge  of  the  game  protectors  of  the 
Conservation  Commission,  announced  yesterday. 

Inspector  Hamilton  declared  that  he  has  had  many 
inquiries  from  farmers  who  have  been  troubled  with 
the  pheasants’  appetite  for  newly  sprouted  grain.  Many 
believe,  he  said,  that  the  birds  may  be  shot  if  they  are 
destroying  crops,  and  if  the  bodies  are  not  picked  up. 
The  game  laws  expressly  state,  however,  that  the  law 
forbids  one  to  shoot,  or  even  to  shoot  at,  a  pheasant 
during  the  closed  season.  Farmers  who  are  troubled  by 
the  pheasants  eating  their  crops  must  find  some  remedy 
other  than  the  shotgun,  the  inspector  said. 

Inspector  Hamilton  also  warned  anglers  not  to  for¬ 
get  that  the  length  of  certain  varieties  of  fish  is  vitally 
important.  The  carrying  of  a  tape  measure,  although 
not  absolutely  required  by  State  statute,  may  save  many 
dollars  to  the  careful  fisherman,  he  said. 


Figuring  Cost  of  Production 

I  think  one  of  the  most  serviceable  moves  The  R. 
N.-Y.  could  make  would  be  a  campaign  to  show  the 
farmer  how  to  figure  the  costs  of  production.  A  few 
months  ago  a  neighbor  told  me  he  was  clearing  $11  a 
day  with  milk.  After  a  few  questions  I  found  he  was 


getting  about  $28  a  week  above  feed  and  hired  labor, 
and  paying  insurance  and  depreciation  out  of  that. 
Another  farmer  told  me  that  half  his  milk  check  waa 
profit.  If  he  knew  howr  to  figure  his  expenses  he  would 
find  most  of  his  clear  gain  comes  from  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  source.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  these  men  had 
some  simple  system  by  which  they  could  figure  costs  it 
might  prevent  some  of  them  from  over-loading  markets 
in  order  to  handle  an  amount  of  money  that  leaves  lit¬ 
tle  if  any  profit  after  all  necessary  expenses  are  al- 
loAved.  While  a  few  are  content  to  have  the  honor  of 
taking  in  and  paying  out  the  money  regardless  of  pi’ofit, 
it  results  in  many  cases  in  an  over-production  which 
preArents  others  who  do  count  costs  from  making  the 
profit  they  are  entitled  to.  daixxyman. 


Duties  of  a  School  Trustee 

Let  me  suggest  that  your  answer  to  D.  C.  W.  in 
regard  to  the  duty  of  school  trustees,  insofar  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  employment  of  teachers,  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  instructions  contained  in  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  Bulletin  No.  796,  dated  January  15, 
1924,  under  title  of  “Contracts  with  Teachers,”  page 
4.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“The  first  duty  that  devolves  upon  the  sole  trustee 
of  a  common  school  district  is  the  employment  of  a 
teacher  or  teachers  for  the  following  school  year.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  his  election  on  the  fii'st  Tuesday  in 
May  the  trustee-elect  should  consult  with  the  district 
superintendent  and  see  his  recommendation  of  compe¬ 
tent  teachers.  Teachei-s  may  not  be  paid  less  than  $20 
a  week.”  m.  c.  P. 

The  answer  to  D.  C.  W.  is  absolutely  correct,  for  it 
follows  the  educational  law  outlining  the  duties  of 
school  trustees  generally.  The  bulletin  in  question  rec¬ 
ommends  that  the  trustee  consult  with  the  district 

superintendent;  the  reason  is  that  the  superintendent  is 
in  a  position  to  know  where  good  teachers  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  There  i«  a  minimum  price  to  be  paid  to  teach¬ 
ers,  but  this  varies  according  to  the  grade  of  the 
school  and  the  size  of  the  city  where  the  school  is  situ¬ 
ate.  Trustees  receive  instructions  from  the  Educa¬ 

tional  Department  relative  to  compensation,  teachers’ 
retirement  fund,  etc.,  and  the  article  in  question  was 
intended  to  cover  the  trustees’  duties  as  a  general  prop¬ 
osition.  N.  S. 

“School  Trustees;  His  Powers  and  Duties,”  page  905. 
My  sympathy  goes  out  to  D.  C.  W.  He  need  not  ac¬ 
cept  his  election  as  a  compliment.  The  compliment 

comes  all  fi*om  him.  He  is  doing  a  great  favor  to  his 

“district.”  Let  him  create  confidence  through  his  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  let  him  have  a  care  that  he  does  not  abuse 
that  confidence.  But  it  is  “up  to  him”  to  know  the 
law  and  to  see  that  it  is  carried  out. 

Tell  him  to  write  to  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  Yoi-k,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  request  them  to  send 
him  the  following  pamphlets:  “Education  Law,”  (as 
amended  to  date),  No  782;  “Law  Pamphlet  No.  1,” 
School  Buildings,  Sites  and  School  District  Bonds,  No. 
76(5 ;  “School  Buildings  and  Grounds,”  No.  720  (Law, 
rules,  regulations).  I  advise  him  thoroughly  to  fa¬ 
miliarize  himself  with  the  contents  of  these  articles, 
and  the  application  of  the  same.  As  to  out-buildings,  I 
refer  him  to  Section  457  of  law,  paragraphs  1,  2,  3  and 
4,  and  also  page  8  of  the  “Law  Pamphlet  No.  1.”  As 
to  ordinary  repairs,  I  refer  him  to  Section  275,  sub. 
14,  of  the  law,  also  page  18  of  “Law  Pamphlet  No.  1.” 
As  to  water  facilities,  I  refer  him  to  the  “Law,  Rules 
and  Regulation  Pamphlet,”  page  28,  vol.  720. 

8.  AVH.X.XAM  I5IUSCOE. 


Over  8  Per  Cent  Butterfat 

I  am  inclosing  a  clipping  from  our  county  paper  re¬ 
garding  a  heifer  I  have.  I  noticed  someone  alluded  to 
a  cow  that  had  given  7  per  cent  of  butterfat.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  is  the  highest  percentage  you  know 
of.  I  had  turned  the  heifer  out  to  pasture ;  was  not  feed¬ 
ing  any  heavy  feed.  t.  ii.  chaxk. 

Maryland. 

The  clipping  is  as  follows : 

“Dairymen  who  are  weary  from  milking  large  quan¬ 
tities  in  order  to  get  a  fair  supply  of  butterfat  should 
motor  down  to  see  a  heifer  owned  by  Mr.  T.  II.  Chalk, 
of  near  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Chalk  reports  that  the  heifer 
freehned  on  April  17,  and  on  May  17  a  sample  of  her 
milk  was  sent  to  the  Baltimore  City  Laboratory  for  test¬ 
ing,  and  the  report  came  back  8.20.  Quite  naturally 
Mr.  Chalk  believes  he  has  the  highest  testing  cow  in  the 
county,  and  is  wondering  how  close  others  can  come  to 
her  record.  Two  or  three  cows  such  as  this  should 
bring  in  a  milk  check  equal  to  that  of  the  average  small 
herd.” 

There  certainly  is  very  little  chalk  and  water  about 
that  milk,  and  no  such  aid  from  a  bag  of  cream  as 
“Charlies  Cole”  gave  to  those  Holstein  cows.  We 
have  seen  several  claims  for  milk  which  tested  more  than 
8  per  cent  fat,  but  do  not  have  the  figures  at  hand. 


A  Curious  Farm  Situation 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  vacation  in  Central 
Northern  Michigan  ;  found  the  farm  situation  very 
serious.  Many  farms  are  being  abandoned  because 
farmers  cannot  make  expenses.  Taxes  are  high,  prices 
of  general  farm  crops  are  low,  and  wages  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  factories  are  high.  The  young  men  will  not  stay 
on  the  farm,  and  the  older  men  cannot  make  a  living 
except  by  the  strictest  economy.  I  had  a  farm  of  160 
aci-es,  half  cleared,  good  buildings,  offered  me  if  I  would 
pay  the  taxes  in  lieu  of  rent.  Hundreds  of  farms  are 
being  sold  for  taxes.  I  bought  an  80  adjoining  mine  at 
the  tax  sale. 

Although  the  farm  situation  in  general  is  so  bad 
some  lines  of  farming  never  paid  better.  This  part  of 
the  State  is  excellent  grazing  land,  and  the  cut-over 
lands  will  carry  one  sheep  per  acre  easily.  I  am  trying 
to  finance  a  sheep  proposition  on  my  farm.  I  now  have 
280  acres,  well  watered,  high  and  dry.  On  account  of 
the  depressed  conditions  I  cannot  borrow  on  my  land  as 
security  at  local  banks.  They  are  loaded  up  with  farm 
paper.  The  Federal  farm  loan  people  will  no  doubt  feel 
the  effects  of  this  depression,  so  cannot  expect  help 
there.  The  new  intermediate  credit  banks  do  not  func¬ 
tion  much  yet,  so  am  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  go. 
When  one  can  buy  or  rent  land  for  50  cents  an  acre, 
there  never  was  so  good  an  opportunity  for  profit. 

F.  W.  C. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 

The  Fatherland 

Where  is  the  true  man’s  fatherland? 

Is  it  where  he  by  chance  is  born? 

Doth  not  the  yearning  spirit  scorn 
In  such  scant  borders  to  be  spanned? 

<),  yes!  his  fatherland  must  be 
As  the  blue  heaven  wide  and  free ! 

Is  it  alone  where  freedom  is, 

Where  God  is  God,  and  man  is  man? 
Doth  he  not  claim  a  broader  span 
For  the  soul’s  love  of  home  than  this? 

O,  yes !  his  fatherland  must  be 
As  the  blue  heaven  wide  and  free ! 

Where’er  a  human  heart  doth  wear 
Joy!e  myrtle-wreath  or  sorrow’s  gyves, 
Where’er  a  human  spirit  strives 
After  a  life  more  true  and  fair, 

There  is  the  true  man’s  birthplace  grand, 
Ilis  is  a  world-wide  fatherland! 

Where’er  a  single  slave  doth  pine, 
Where’er  one  man  may  help  another, — 
Thank  God  for  such  a  birthright, 
brother, — 

That  spot  of  earth  is  thine  and  mine ! 
There  is  the  true  man’s  birthplace  grand, 
His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland ! 

— J.  It.  Lowell. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
canning  corn  given  last  year.  This  must 
be  canned  as  soon  as  possible  after  gath¬ 
ering,  and  should  be  just  right  for  table. 
Remove  husks  and  silk.  Blanch  on  the 
cob  in  boiling  water  for  five  minutes. 
Plunge  in  cold  water,  then  cut  from  cob, 
and  pack  into  jar  within  one  inch  of  top. 
Add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  of  sugar 
to  a  quart,  adjust  rubber,  cover,  and 
clamp  lightly.  Set  at  once  in  the  boiler 
to  process.  It  is  much  better  if  two  per¬ 
sons  can  work  together,  one  to  prepare 
corn  and  one  to  process.  Process  for 
four  hours,  then  seal  tight. 

* 

Farm  children  can  get  into  mischief, 
as  every  farm  mother  knows,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  opportunities  in  towns  and 
villages  that  are  absent  in  the  open  coun¬ 
try.  One  of  our  friends  tells  us  how  she 
watched  two  little  girls  with  some  anx¬ 
iety  as  she  waited  for  a  trolley  in  a 
suburban  place.  They  were  children  of 
apparently  about  three  and  five,  prettily 
dressed  in  clean  gingham  frocks,  each  car¬ 
rying  a  dime  to  be  spent,  no  doubt,  in 
ice  cream  cones  or  similar  goodies.  They 
were  entirely  alone,  and  apparently  came 
several  blocks,  lingering  as  they  came  to 
play  on  the  trolley  tracks.  When  they 
came  to  the  little  trolley  shelter  they  de¬ 
cided  to  play  there  awhile,  climbing  on 
the  seat  to  clamber  out  of  the  open  win¬ 
dow,  and  then  drop  to  the  ground  outside. 
Each  of  them  would  drop  her  dime  from 
time  to  time,  and  then  pick  it  up  and  put 
it  in  her  mouth.  Our  friend  watched 
them  in  silent  anxiety  until  they  began  to 
amuse  themselves  by  ,pidking  up  dis¬ 
carded  cigarette  butts,  putting  them  in 
their  mouths  and  making  believe  they 
were  smoking.  This  was  too  much  ;  the 
horrified  spectator  told  them  to  drop  the 
disgusting  things,  and  explained  what  a 
shocking  thing  it  was  to  do.  Then  her 
car  came,  and  she  left  with  much  relief, 
wondering  what  mischief  those  children 
would  get  into  next.  They  showed  the 
lack  of  a  nicety  that  would  be  instinctive 
in  the  children  of  a  careful  and  refined 
mother ;  apparently  their  mother  was 
careful  enough  to  give  them  pretty  frocks, 
but  not  to  give  them  pretty  manners. 
The  irreponsible  way  in  which  many  town 
mothers  permit  very  small  children  to 
go  alone  to  buy  something,  with  the  risk 
of  straying  into  a  roadway  or  meeting 
some  very  undesirable  stranger,  would 
horrify  a  careful  farm  mother. 

Three  Summer  Desserts 

Cherry  Cobbler. — Make  a  good  short 
pie  crust  and  line  a  buttered,  square,  shal¬ 
low  pan  with  it,  finishing  the  edge  by 
crimping  with  the  floured  tines  of  a  fork. 
Fill  the  crust  with  seeded  cherries,  add  a 
cup  and  a  half  of  sugar.  Dredge  the  pie 
with  one-fouctli  cup  of  sifted  flour,  dot  it 
with  a  little  butter  and  turn  over  it  a 
small  tumbler  of  melted  currant  jelly. 
Bake  the  pie  until  the  cruet  is  done  and 
the  fruit  well  cooked.  Serve  it  cold,  with 
whipped  or  plain  cream. 

Rhubarb  Tarts. — Wash,  trim  and  dice 
enough  rhubarb  to  make  three  cups, 
riace  it  in  a  saucepan,  then  cover  it  with 
boiling  water,  and  let  stand  for  five  or 
six  minutes,  to  draw  out  the  acid.  Drain 
it  and  let  stew,  then  add  sugar  to  taste, 
cooking  till  it  is  all  melted  and  there  is  a 


rich  juice.  Make  the  tart  crust  and  when 
the  rhubarb  is  cold  fill  the  tarts  with  the 
solid  part.  Dredge  the  filling  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  flour  and  bake  the  tarts  in  quick  oven. 
Use  a  little  jelly  to  glaze  them  with  while 
hot. 

Strawberry  Pie. — Bake  a  rich  pastry 
shell.  Fill  the  cruet  with  strawberries 
and  cover  with  the  following  syrup :  Add 
one-half  cup  sugar  and  one-half  cup 
strawberries  to  two  cups  of  boiling  water, 
Boil  two  minutes  and  strain.  Mix  one 
tablespoon  cornstarch  with  a  little  cold 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2059.  Ladies’  dress, 
with  panel  front 
and  straight  back ; 
draped  collar  and 
long  or  three-quar¬ 
ter  length  sleeves. 
Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  in.  bust. 
Size  38  requires  4  Vs 
yds.  of  40-in.,  or  3 
yds.  54-in.  material, 
with  %  yd.  36  to 
40  -  in.  contrasting 
material  for  draped 
collar.  20  cents. 


2051.'  Girl’s  cape 
costume,  consisting 
of  a  one-piece  dress 
with  short  kimono 
sleeves,  and  short 
detachable  cape. 
Sizes  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  Size  10 
years  requires  1% 
yds.  54-in.  material, 
with  1%  yds.  40-in. 
contrasting  for  trim¬ 
ming  and  cape  lin¬ 
ing.  20  cents. 


2004.  Dress,  hav¬ 
ing  kimono  -  sleeve 
blouse  with  round 
or  bateau  neck,  and 
with  or  without 
sleeve  extensions.  A 
tiered  skirt  with 
straight  or  scal¬ 
loped  lower  edges; 
for  ladies  and  miss¬ 
es.  Sizes  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  in. 
bust.  Size  38  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  40- 
i  n  .  material.  20 
cents. 


1995 


1  9  9  5.  Children’s 
coat  with  kimono 
sleeves,  seamed  on 
shoulders;  with  neck 
band  or  scarf.  Sizes 
1,  2,  4  and  6  years. 
Size  4  years  requires 
2 Vi  yds.  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial,  with  1 V4  yds. 
36-in.  lining.  20 
cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  35  cents, 


water  and  add  this  to  the  syrup.  Boil 
for  three  minutes,  stirring  constantly, 
then  let  simmer  until  thick.  Pour  into 
pie  shell  and  let  cool.  Serve. 

MRS.  J.  W.  RAY. 


Canning  Pineapple 

I  would  like  a  recipe  for  canning  pine¬ 
apple  by  cold  pack ;  also  open  kettle 
method.  c.  c.  d. 

The  following  is  the  cold  pack  method 
of  canning  pineapple :  Pare  and  core 
pineapple.  Cut  in  1-in.  slices,  and  quar¬ 
ter  or  leave  slices  whole,  as  preferred, 
Tie  in  cheesecloth  and  blanch  one  minute 
in  boiling  water.  Plunge  in  cold  water. 
Pack  in  jars,  fill  crevices  with  thick  eyrup 
to  1  in.  of  top,  adjust  rubber,  cover,  and 
seal  lightly.  Process  for  20  minutes.  To 
make  the  thick  syrup,  put  three  quarts  of 
sugar  and  two  quarts  water  in  a  preserve 
kettle,  stir  till  sugar  is  dissolved,  and 
then  boil  until  it  will  drop  from  the  side 
of  the  spoon  in  drops.  The  same  formula 
is  used  for  all  cold  pack  syrups,  boiling 
one  minutes  for  thin  syrup,  five  minutes 
for  medium  thin,  and  10  minutes  for  me¬ 
dium  thick. 


Shredded  pineapple  is  preserved  in  the 
open  kettle  as  follows :  Peel  the  fruit, 
remove  eyes,  then  pick  into  pieces  with  a 
silver  fork.  Weigh ;  to  every  pound  of 
picked  pineapple  allow  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  sugar.  Put  in  a  preserving 
kettle,  and  allow  the  sugar  to  melt  over 
a  moderate  heat,  then  cook  over  a  mod¬ 
erate  fire  10  minutes,  can  and  seal.  If 
cooked  too  fast  or  too  long,  the  fruit  is 
likely  to  be  tough.  Either  method  is  good, 
as  to  whether  you  wish  the  fruit  sliced  or 
shredded. 


Suggestions  for  the 
Preserving  Season 

Or-ra-cur. — Five  pounds  of  currants,  5 
lbs.  of  sugar,  juice  and  grated  rinds  of 
three  oranges,  1  lb.  of  raisins,  chopped 
and  stoned  ;  boil  all  together  for  20  min- 
uates,  and  put  away  in  jelly  glasses. 

Elderberries. — These  may  be  combined 
with  gooseberries,  crabapples  and  green 
grapes,  equal  parts  of  either,  making  a 
piquant  table  sauce,  while  pies  made  from 
them  might  please  the  individual  who 
does  not  care  for  the  flavor  of  the  single 
fruit.  For  Winter  use  elderberries  may 
be  preserved  in  either  of  the  above  com¬ 
binations  and  treated  as  other  fruit,  or 
canned  plain  without  sugar  for  use  in 
pies  only.  When  making  pies  from  plain 
canned  fruit  it  is  wise  to  cook  the  berries 
with  the  same  proportion  of  sugar,  flour, 
etc.,  as  given  for  fresh  berries,  filling  the 
pie  paste  when  cold.  This  insures  a 
jelly-like  consistency. 

Prserved  Elderberries. — Seven  pounds 
of  elderberries,  3  lbs.  of  granulated  sugar, 
three  lemons  sliced  thin ;  put  the  elder¬ 
berries  alone  in  a  stone  jar  in  warm  salt 
and  water  over  night.  Next  morning 
drain  them  in  a  colander,  make  syrup  of 
the  sugar  and  lemons  and  one  pint  of 
water,  then  put  elderberries  in  the  syrup 
and  cook.  When  they  begin  to  boil  hard 
time  them  20  minutes,  then  pour  in  a  jar 
or  can  ready  for  use. 

Preserved  Elderberries  No.  2. — Shell 
berries.  To  an  eight-quart  panful  use  a 
heaping  tablespoon  of  salt,  pour  on  hot 
water  and  let  stand  half  an  hour ;  drain 
well.  To  7  lbs.  of  berries  thus  prepared, 
use  3  lbs.  of  sugar  and  one  pint  of  vine¬ 
gar  ;  boil  well.  If  one  wishes  to  keep  in 
jars  without  sealing  they  should  be  boiled 
down  thoroughly.  For  pies  add  a  little 
sugar  and  flour  enough  slightly  to  thicken 
the  juice. 

Spiced  Elderberries.  —  Nine  pounds 
cleaned  elderberries,  3  lbs.  brown  sugar, 
one  ‘pint  vinegar  and  one  ounce  each  of 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  allspice.  Put  sugar 
and  vinegar  in  a  two-gallon  granite  ket¬ 
tle  over  a  slow  fire  and  let  come  to  a  boil. 
Add  berries  and  let  simmer  two  and  a 
half  hours.  Tie  spices  in  little  muslin 
bags  and  add  when  nearly  done.  Seal  in 
air-tight  cans. 


Housekeeper’s  Notes 

When  tipping  and  tailing  gooseberries 
we  found  that  the  strawberry  huller 
worked  better  than  our  fingers,  besides 
being  far  easier.  They  also  keep  the 
children  interested  when  there  is  a  lot  of 
beans  to  tip.  Lacking  a  huller  a  toy  or 
tin  ice-cream  spoon  makes  a  fair  straw¬ 
berry  huller. 

By  far  the  easiest  way  to  clean  silver 
is  to  put  it  in  an  aluminum  pan  with  y2 
teaspoon  salt  and  %  cake  white  eoap 
shaved,  cover  with  cold  water  and  let 
boil  a  few  minutes,  rinse  and  dry.  Also 
clean  your  pan  but  this  is  far  easier  and 
quicker  than  the  silver.  Boil  tomatoes  or 
apple  or  rhubarb  in  it.  If  one  will  lay 
the  cake  of  soap  on  the  stove  shelf  or 
some  warm  place  an  hour  or  so  it  will 
be  far  easier  to  shave  up  for  washing  or 
cleaning. 

I  have  been  making  sheets,  towels,  etc. 
— funny  work  for  this  time  of  year  you 
may  think,  but  I  can  hem  such  things 
when  too  tired  to  think  from  garden, 
canning  and  other  Summer  work,  while 
in  the  Winter  I  do  all  important  sewing 
when  I  can  sew  day  after  day  and  keep 
my  mind  on  it.  I  stitch  back  and  forth 
several  times  on  each  end  of  the  hems. 
It  doesn’t  look  bad  and  then  they*  never 
fray  out  and  have  to  be  mended.  And  I 
always  hang  my  sheets  on  the  line  by 
the  hems.  This  not  only  saves  their 
whipping  out,  but  they  are  always 
straight  and  easy  to  fold.  Why  don’t 
more  people  do  this?  One  rarely  sees  it 
done. 

I  have  had  a  high  stool  in  my  kitchen 
for  years  and  would  not  be  without  it. 
For  your  own  good  get  the  habit  of  never 
standing  to  do  what  you  can  do  sitting. 

Are  there  really  people  who  cut  up 
beans  one  at  a  time  instead  of  a  handful 
on  a  board  like  you  do  bread? 

Some  time  ago  some  one  spoke  of  cocoa 
and  sugar  for  children.  I  know  when  I 
was  a  child  my  brother  thought  this  fine. 
Something  easier  is  to  buy  loaf  sugar.  My 
children  think  this  is  as  good  as  candy, 
and  it  is  far  cheaper  than  even  the  cheap¬ 
est  candy  which  I  wouldn’t  be  guilty  of 
giving  children.  For  a  change  some  of 
it  can  be  put  in  a  covered  dish  or  bowl 
with  a  few  drops  of  wintergreen  (or  any 
flavor)  or  pieces  of  orange  peel.  The 
flavor  seems  to  draw  through.  Also  it 
is  easily  dipped  in  melted  chocolate, 
oyster  crackers  are  nice  dipped  in  choco¬ 
late  too.  But  the  plain  sugar  blocks  are 
a  standby  as  are  raisins,  and  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  other  for  a  change  occasionally 
solves  one’s  problems.  mrs.  e.  h.  g. 


melts 

like  a  snowflake! 

For  canning,  pickling  or  putting  down 
kraut,  this  salt  assures  an  even  cure — and 
the  kraut  retains  its  natural  white  color. 
No  waste;  no  undercure;  no  spoilage. 
Send  for  booklet,“NewTruth  About  Salt.” 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO. 

Dept.  19,  AKRON,  OHIO 
Chicago  -  Boston  -  Buffalo 
Atlanta  -  Dallas  •  Pittsburgh 

Colonial 

Special  Farmed 

Salt 

There’s  a  Colonial  Salt  for  every  purpose” 


New  Oil-Gas  Burner  for  Old  Stoves 

# 

Put  this  new  principle  oil-gas  burner  in  your  coal 
or  wood  range.  This  Is  the  day  of  oil  burners. 
New  principle  turns  low-cost  kerosene  or  furnace 
oil  (not  fuel  oil)  into  gas  giving  more  heat. 

Perfectly  safe — no  danger  of  gasolene  or  coal 
fumes— no  carbon  sticks  on  burner— is  cheaper  than 
coal— easy  to  install— positive  in  regulation.  Simply 
keep  the  tank  supplied  and  the  HOME  ECONOMY 
OIL-GAS  BURNER  does  the  rest.  A  special  con¬ 
trol  valve  makes  this  burner  the  most  efficient  on 
the  market. 

Price  complete— ready  to  install  by  setting  on  the 
crate  of  any  stove,  old  or  new,  is  very  low.  Two 
Units  for  cook  stove  is  even  lower  per  unit— Pays 
for  itself  in  f’-.,,  saving.  9 

Write  todavlfor  tree  folder  and  price  list  with  our 
10-day  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Agents  — Write  for  wonderful  opportunity 
E.  R.  CALDWELL  &  SON  BRASS  CO. 
Dept.  10,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  INDIGESTION 


254  AND  754  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

necessary  to  weave 
rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  .n 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Bo  .ure  to  send  for  freeloom  book.  It 
tells  all  .boutwesvln?  and  our  wonderi 
f  ullr  I  ow-pricod.  essily-opermted  1  oomsl 


UNION  LOOM  WORKS  48BFaclor»  St .  BOONVILLE,  N.V. 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Solving  Problem  of  Cellar 
Stairs 

Every  housekeeper  has  experienced  the 
weariness  of  several  tripe  daily  up  and 
down  the  cellar  stairs  with  arms  full  of 
supplies  for  the  family  meals.  This  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  strength,  and  time  and 
strength  are  valuable  to  every  home¬ 
maker  ;  they  mean  greater  ease  in  doing 
housework  and  more  opportunity  for  the 
children’s  story  hour,  or  a  much  desired 
bit  of  recreation  for  the  mother.  A 
dumbwaiter  is  one  of  the  best  and  easiest 
ways  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  cellar 
stairs,  for  a  dumbwaiter  is  not  difficult 
to  construct,  _  and  it  is  inexpensive.  A 
dumbwaiter  is  composed  of  two  main 
parts,  a  four-sided,  nearly  square  shaft, 
and  a  boxlike  waiter  with  the  side  of 
the  box  open  next  to  front  of  the  shaft. 
This  waiter  runs  up  and  down  the  shaft 
by  means  of  pulleys  and  ropes. 

The  best  location  for  the  dumbwaiter  is 
in  a  corner,  as  near  as  possible  to  your 
work  table,  but  even  if  there  is  absolutely 
no  place  for  it  in  the  kitchen,  have  a 
dumbwaiter  built  in  your  pantry,  the 
washroom  or  the  woodshed,  if  they  are 
over  the  cellar.  A  small  stand  with  cas¬ 
tors  fitted  in  the  legs  will  enable  you  to 
wheel  the  supplies  to  and  from  the  waiter 
with  ease. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 


One  and  one-fourth-inch  boards  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  constructing  the  shaft,  which 
should  reach  from  the  cellar  bottom  to  a 
point  in  the  kitchen  where  you  may  re¬ 
move  the.  supplies  from  the  waiter  with¬ 
out  stooiung.  To  this  add  4  or  5  in.  more 
of  length,  to  allow  for  placing  the  pulleys. 
The  width  of  the  shaft  sides  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  waiter  used.  Usu¬ 
ally  there  should  be  a  space  of  3  in.  be¬ 
tween  the  shaft  and  the  waiter  on  the 
two  sides  on  which  the  pulley  ropes  op¬ 
erate,  a  space  of  iy2  in.  between  the 
shaft  and  the  back  of  the  waiter,  and  a 
space  of  Yz  to  %  in.  between  the  front  of 
the  shaft  and  the  front  of  the  waiter. 

The  waiter  itself  should  be  of  a  size 
which  conforms  to  your  needs.  I  have 
known  successful  waiters  which  were  only 
large  enough  to  carry  utensils  the  size  of 
a  dinner  plate,  but  this  was  in  cases 
where  space  was  very  limited.  A  waiter 
3  or  3y2  ft.  long,  with  sides  which  are  20 
in.  wide,  is  a  convenient  size  for  most 
housewives.  There  needs  to  be  a  shelf  in 
the  center  of  the  waiter,  and  this  may  be 
made  removable  by  placing  it  on  cleats 
whose  front  ends  are  %  in.  higher  than 
the  body  of  the  cleats.  Other  pairs  of 
similar  cleats  should  be  nailed  to  the 
dumbwaiter  sides  at  varying  intervals,  to 
enable  one  to  slip  in  extra  shelves  when 
needed.  If  all  shelves  and  the  bottom  of 
the  waiter  are  covered  with  oilcloth  or 
linoleum  the  waiter  will  be  easy  to  keep 
clean.  Tin  or  zinc  on  these  shelves  will 
cause  the  supplies  to  slide  about  too  much 
when  the  waiter  is  raised  or  lowered. 

Four  pulleys  attached  to  the  top  section 
of  the  shaft  will  insure  a  steady-moving 
waiter,  though  only  two  pulleys  may  be 
used.  If  you  decide  for  four  pulleys,  at¬ 
tach  them  over  the  waiter  a  little  in  from 
its  back  and  front,  but  if  you  decide  to 
use  two  pulleys,  they  should  come  exactly 
over  the  middle  of  the  sides.  Stay  the 
pulley  x-opes,  preferably  with  large,  solid 
knots,  and  pass  them  through  holes  in 
the  waiter  top  directly  over  the  pulleys, 
using  one  rope  to  each  pulley.  Attach 
weights  to  the  free  ends  of  the  rope. 
Iron  sash-weights,  which  you  may  pur¬ 
chase  in  weights  of  from  3  to  13  lbs.  at 
about  5c  per  lb.,  are  excellent  for  this 
purpose.  You  will  find  it  wise  to  buy 
various  weights  and  attach  strong  hooks 
at  the  free  end«  of  the  ropes  so  that  the 
weights  may  be  changed  when  there  is  a 
decided  variation  in  the  loads  you  wish 
to  raise  and  lower.  The  hooks  must  of 
course  be  deep  so  the  weights  will  not  slip 
off.  Hooks  must  be  provided  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft  to  catch  into  the  waiter  top 
and  prevent  it  from  descending  before  the 
supplies  are  quite  removed. 

There  are  many  advantages  and  few 
disadvantages  about  a  dumbwaiter.  Be 
sure  your  dumbwaiter  is  well  built  in 
every  respect,  but  if  it  catches  on  its  way 
to  the  kitchen,  by  no  means  allow  your¬ 
self  to  stick  your  head  under  it  in  the 
shaft,  or  you  may  come  as  near  getting 
your  head  severed  from  your  shoulders 
as  I  did  when  one  caught  because  of  a 
frayed  rope,  which  speedily  came  in  two, 
and  let  the  waiter  down.  If  you  have 
children  in  the  house  who  are  specially 
fond  of  bannisters  and  hatchway  doors, 
it  will  be  wise  to  put  locks  on  the  waiter 
doors  so  they  may  be  sure  to  be  closed 
when  you  are  absent. 

You  may  carry  canned  or  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables,  left-over  food,  hampers  of 
clothing,  scuttles  of  coal  and  many  other 
things  on  the  dumbwaiter.  If  >ou  will 
plan  carefully  you  may  in  one  two 
trips  carry  all  that  will  be  needed  for  the 
day  from  the  cellar,  for  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  all  the  supplies  from  the 
waiter  shelves  at  one  time.  If  in  Sum¬ 
mer  a  screened  door  is  used  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  shaft  the  dumbwaiter  may  be 
used  as  a  cooler.  Sometimes  it  is  wise 
to  extend  the  shaft  straight  through  to 
the  second  story  so  that  the  waiter  may 
be  used  to  carry  fresh  clothes,  linen,  etc., 
invalids’  trays,  magazines  you  wish  to 
store  away,  and  numberless  other  articles 
which  houseeleaning  time  will  especially 
suggest.  KLSIE  A.  WILLCOX. 


IIow  we  women  do  love  to  advise  the 
beginning  housekeeper !  I  should  hate  to 
make  a  selection  of  necessities,  having  in¬ 
herited  most  of  my  equipment.  It’s  a 
funny  thing  about  necessities,  anyway ; 
my  old  roommate  and  I  kept  house  for 
seven  months  without  a  dustpan!  (But 
not  without  a  broom.)  And  she  made  her 
coffee  in  a  saucepan  or  a  little  pail, 
whichever  happened  to  be  handy.  But 
we  had  steam  heat,  gas,  electricity,  ice — 
which  are  not  necessities,  either,  since  I 
thrive  without  any  of  them  now  ;  but  I  do 
have  a  dustpan  and  a  percolator. 

This  wave  of  advice  reminds  me  of  an 
article  on  the  same  subject  that  I  read 
years  ago,  in  a  paper  of  still  earlier  date, 
one  of  those  preserved  up-attic ;  and  I  am 
almost  sure  it  was  a  R.  N.-Y.  Only  a 
few  items  in  it  come  to  mind  :  “Quantity 
is  better  than  quality  in  lamps,  towels 
and  dishes.”  She  was  writing  from  the 
farm  standpoint,  and  urging  possession 
of  dishes  and  chairs  enough  for  the  har¬ 
vest  season.  And  surely  those  who  select 
dishes  by  half  dozens  do  not  plan  to  cook 
for  thrashers. 

About  furniture  this  early  writer  said : 
“Plain  woods  are  pretty,  paint  looks 
cheap.”  How  fashions  change !  She 
would  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  painted 
furniture  even  looking  cheap  if  she  had 
priced  the  modern  painted  sets.  Of  course 
they  do  not  need  to  be  so  dear.  Some  of 
them  are  done  on  mahogany,  I  have  read, 
which  is  foolishness.  But  the  best  makers 
now  sell  unfinished  pieces,  and  it  doesn’t 
take  talent,  only  care  and  patience,  to  “do 
it  ourselves.” 

I  can’t  understand  why  people  do  not 
like  aluminum,  but  I  know  a  good  many 
such.  I  seldom  buy  anything  else,  as  old 
utensils  wear  out,  but  aluminum  and  oven 
glass.  Exception s.  to  this  rule  are  the 
kitchen  wash  basin,  which,  used  with 
soapy,  or  any  alkaline  wator,  is  in  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  disgrace ;  and  the  teakettle, 
which  is  perhaps  more  durable,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  cheaper,  made  of  nickeled  copper. 

One  item  I  would  add  to  those  already 
mentioned  for  the  beginner’s  kitchen ;  if 
she  cannot  have  a  real  washing  machine, 
a  suction  washer,  that  we  familiarly  call 
a  “chomper,”  costs  little  and  saves  a  lot 
of  rubbing. 

rl  he  matter  of  paint  is  much  in  my 
mind  this  year,  since  the  kitchen-dining 
room  is  having  an  overhauling.  In  the 
first  place,  the  range  is  going  away.  It 
is  a  good  range  for  cooking,  but  no  prop¬ 
er  heating  stove  for  a  big  northeast  room. 

A  baseburner  will  reign  in  its  stead, 
maintaining,  I  hope,  a  steady  fire  from 
October  till  April.  A  three-burner  oil 
stove,  with  big  and  little  ovens,  to  use  as 
needed,  and  the  fireless  cooker,  should 
give  cooking  room  enough  ;  it’s  all  in  get¬ 
ting  used  to  it. 

The  plaster  in  that  room  is  rather 
rough  and  scaly,  and  the  time  has  not 
come  to  tear  it  all  off  and  begin  over. 
Cold-water  paint,  put  on  two  years  ago, 
has  stayed  on  much  better  than  white¬ 
wash.  Walls  and  ceilings  are  light  yel¬ 
low,  woodwork  cream  ;  curtains  red  and 
white  checked  cotton  toweling.  That  was 
as  far  as  decoration  went,  while  so  much 
of  the  room  was  kitchen.  Now  with  the 
range  gone,  and  the  woodbox  on  the  back 
Porch  for  fireplace  supplies,  there  will  be 
chance  for  a  little  blossoming;  and  the 
color?  Chinese  red!  I  am  not  the  twin 
sister  of  the  man  who  liked  “any  color  so 
it’s  red.”  I  have  no  yearnings  for  a  red 
rug  or  red  wallpaper.  But  the  decorators 
have  been  educating  me.  The  very  au¬ 
dacity  of  this  pure,  unshaded  red  is 
charming,  in  broken  doses.  The  adver¬ 
tising  pages  of  many  magazines  show  fur¬ 
niture  so  enameled,  even  a  tall  secretary. 
That  seems  rather  too  much.  The  inside 
of  an  open  cupboard  for  dishes;  tin  trays 
to  set  against  the  wall,  on  shelves ;  a 
bowl  or  basket  for  the  center  of  the  table ; 

I  think  those  will  furnish  enongh  of  the 
color.  Incidentally,  a  most  satisfactory 
b.etween-meal  cloth  for  constant  use  is 
made  of  natural  burlap,  a  little  smoother 
and  firmer  than  the  fertilizer  sacks,  per¬ 
haps,  but  burlap  just  the  same.  It  comes 
a  yard  wide,  costs  about  35  cents,  and 
takes  hemstitching  and  cross-stitch  nicely. 
The  gay  parrots  that  I  once  meant  to 
paint  on  my  table  I  finally  worked  in 
cross-stitch  on  the.  cover.  I  think  the 
burlap  will  wash,  with  the  care  one  would 
give  any  way  to  the  embroidery.  Parrots 
also  figqre  in  the  Japanese  design  on  a 
lacquered  tray  ;  and  if  time,  energy  and 
inclination  are  ever  jointly  favorable,  I 
should  like  to  paint  them  on  a  large  three- 
panel  screen.  E.  M.  c. 


Sea  Captain’s  Catsup 

This  well-tested  recipe  came  originally 
from  Mrs.  Nichols  of  Maine,  wife  of  an 
old  sea  captain :  One-half  peck  ripe  to¬ 
matoes  cut  up,  two  tablespoons  each  of 
salt  and  pepper,  one-half  tablespoon  each 
of  ground  mustard,  allspice  and  cloves, 
and  one  pint  of  good  cider  vinegar.  Cook 
until  tomatoes  are  very  soft,  then  put 
through  sieve.  .  Set  back  on  stove  and 
cook  till  it  thickens.  Put  into  closely 
corked  bottles,  and  when  cool  seal  with 
paraffin  This  is  a  dark-colored  catsup 
ot  fine  flavor  and  good  keeping  qualities. 


No  Odor — No  Wicks 


No  Noise — No  Smoke 


Gain  new  cooking  ability  with 
a  smokeless,  odorless 
Vapo  Oil  Range 

Operates  same  as  a  gas  stove  because  it  bums  gas 


The  Vapo  is  the  highest  grade  oil  range 
built  and  the  most  economical.  Wick¬ 
less,  smokeless  and  odorless,  it  gives  you 
more  service  per  gallon  of  fuel,  more 
service  per  square  foot  of  space  and  more 
service  per  dollar  than  any  other  oil 
stove  because  of  the  remarkable,  patented 
Vapo  burner.  Users  everywhere  are  de¬ 
lighted.  Thousands  of  dealers  now  sell 
this  year-around  oil  range. 

Cuts  down  work  in  the 
kitchen 

No  more  long  hours  in  the  kitchen  over 
a  slow  cooking  stove.  No  more  soot  on 
cooking  utensils.  No  more  smarting 
eyes.  No  more  trouble  and  annoyance 
with  wicks  and  chimneys.  You  turn  the 
Vapo  flame  up  or  down  with  a  lever 
valve,  same  as  a  gas  range.  It  has  no 
Wick.  It  has  no  wick  substitute. 

Cook  a  week  on  7  qts.  of  fuel 

That  is  what  users  say  they  are  doing 
with  the  Vapo.  A  single  burner  operates 
32-36  hours  on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  with 
flame  turned  high.  At  simmering  heat 
it  gives  50-60  hours  service. 

Vapo  burner  generates  gas 

It  converts  kerosene  into  hydro-carbon 
gas  which  bums  with  a  hot,  clean,  blue 


flame  which  does  not  smell  nor  smoke 
nor  smart  the  eyes.  Flame  can  be  turned 
from  low  to  high  and  back  again  easily. 
This  wonderful  burner  can’t  be  clogged. 
Food  or  liquids  can’t  boil  over  into  bur¬ 
ner  and  put  out  flame. 

Bolo  oven  bakes  and  roasts 
same  time 

Movable  Bolo  plate  makes  oven  big  or 
little.  Heat  can  be  crowded  into  small 
space  and  intensified  for  quick  baking 
and  roasting.  Makes  two  ovens  in  one. 
Slow  and  fast  baking  and  roasting  can 
be  done  at  the  same  time.  No  other  oil 
stove  offers  this  advantage.  Have  your 
dealer  show  you  this  and  other  Vapo 
conveniences. 

Write  for  folder  describing  the  complete 
Vapo  line.  Sent  free  on  request.  Postal 
will  bring  it. 

I  THE  VAPO  STOVE  COMPANY^ 
K.N.Y.  LIMA,  OHIO. 

I  Please  send  me  complete  informa- 
1  tion  about  Vapo  Ranges. 

Name . 

j  Address . . . 

I  Dealer’s  Name . 


The  Vapo  Stove  Company,  Lima,  Ohio 

0  Oil 
»  Ranges 
Heaters 
Hot  Water 
Heaters 


Makes  Canning 


wit^ the  exPense  of  glass  jare# 
the  bother  and  worry  of  caps,  rubbers! 
adder  and^Iot  of  bard  work.  With  tho  # 

Virginia  Home 
Can  Sealer  ~ 

1  Virginia  Sanitary 
Tin  Cana,  you  can  put 
up  high  as  600  to  800 
.  cans  a  day  of  as  fine 
•  fruits,  vegetables  and 

biggest  canning  factory  inThe  world.^A^proved^ 
W6t«Hf°US ®keeP'nK  Institute  and  U.  6.  Government* 


AGENTS-SellTowels 

Make  real  profits  selling  new,  patented  KNITTED  tow- 
els.  Each  towel  put  up  in  sealed,  transparent,  Lcerm^ 
t,°„open  u,,<1  us«-  This  is  something 
!  '  I  th;‘  towel  line.  Sells  on  sight  because  price 

towells  guaranteed.  Hig  commissions  paid 

n  ,at’T"tK-  Write  f<J1  full  information  or 

send  Sl  tor  sample  box. 

San-KNIT-ary  Textile  Mills 
1011  Diamond  St. 


Dept.  607 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


INDIGESTION  Co"*P-  ETHICUS  I'owder 

.  Jar— 10  doses — 50c 

_ ETHICUS  UB-.  1819  Bw,r,  It.  1.  Cit, 


Cuticura 

Loveliness 
A  Clear 
Healthy  Skin 

Insured  by  Every-day 
Use  of  Cuticura  Soap 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4>£  or  &  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  liat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;all  china  Index  raucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 

254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Av«.  N.  Y.  C. 
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Believe,  world’s  champion  Brown  Swiss 
cow,  and  champion  of  all  breeds  for  cows 
over  12  years  of  age. 

Left — George  Minette,  under  whose 
care  the  record  was  made. 

Right — F.  P.  Minette,  Sauk  Center, 
Minn.,  owner. 


14-Year-Old  Cow  Makes  World’s  Record 

Milked  with  a  De  Laval 

Again  a  cow  milked  with  a  De  Laval  Milker  makes  a  world’s 
record — probably  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  great  records 
made  by  De  Laval-milked  cows.  This  record  was  made  by  Believe, 
a  purebred  Brown  Swiss  cow  owned  by  F.  P.  Minette  &  Son,  Sauk 
Center,  Minn.,  who  at  the  age  of  13  years,  6  months  and  5  days,  started 
a  yearly  test  and  completed  it  by  producing  25,847.8  lbs.  of  milk 
containing  1002.62  lbs.  of  butter-fat.  This  record  not  only  makes 
Believe  the  greatest  'producer  of  all  Brown  Swiss  cows,  but  also  makes 
her  the  champion  producer  of  all  breeds  for  cows  over  1 2  years  of  age. 

Believe  was  milked  during  the  entire  period  with  a  De  Laval 
Milker,  and  George  Minette,  under  whose  care  the  record  was  made, 
says: 

"We  have  been  using  a  De  Laval  Milker  for  over  two 
years,  and  it  has  given  very  good  satisfaction.  We  have 
used  it  every  day  and  have  just  finished  several  wonderful 
records,  especially  the  one  made  by  Believe.  No  doubt 
Believe,  being  a  wonderful  cow,  would  have  made  a  good 
showing  anyway.  However  it  is  only  right  that  we  give  the 
De  Laval  Milker  its  credit.” 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  De  Laval  Milker,  because  of  its 
uniform,  gentle  and  stimulating  action,  helps  cows  produce  more  milk, 
as  records  such  as  this  are  constantly  proving.  You  may  not  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  big  records,  but  you  certainly  want  to  produce  more 
milk,  of  better  quality,  at  less  expense — and  this  a  De  Laval  Milker  will 
surely  help  you  do.  If  you  are  milking  ten  or  more  cows  by  hand, 
you  can  soon  pay  for  a  De  Laval.  It  is  sold  on  such  easy  terms  that 
you  can  use  it  while  it  is  paying  for  itself. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  Street  [61  Beale  Street 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


De  Laval 

Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


Kill  Rats  K 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free 


__  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

ROOK  mice,  t  el  1  i  n  g  about  V  IK  U  S 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus.  Ltd.  12)  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS. 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
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Ailing  Aminals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Heaves  and  Its  Treatment 

Could  you  send  ine  prescription  for 
medicine  to  give  horse  that  has  the 
heaves V  j.  r.  b. 

New  York. 

When  heaves  or  emphysema  of  the 
lungs  is  fully  established  it  is  incurable 
for  the  reason  that  the  partitions  of 
many  tiny  air  chambers  or  alveoli  have 
broken  down,  forming  larger  chambers 
which  are  incapable  perfectly  of  expelling 
the  air  they  inhale.  The  horse  therefore 
has  difficulty  in  emptying  its  lungs  i-n  the 
normal  way  and  brings  the  muscles  of  its 
abdominal  walls  into  play  to  help  in  the 
act  of  expulsion.  That  explains  why 
there  is  seen  a  double,  bellows-like  action 
of  the  flanks  when  one  stands  behind  a 
badly  affected  horse.  Dust  from  ripe 
Timothy  or  other  old  hay  getting  into  the 
lungs  greatly  aggravates  the  condition, 
and  also  the  cough,  which  is  another 
characteristic  symptom  of  heaves.  The 
disease  starts  with  indigestion,  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve  of  the  stomach  being  ir¬ 
ritated  and  then  the  branch  of  the  nerve 
supplying  the  lungs  becomes  similarly 
irritated.  The  indigestion  is  indicated  by 
thriftless  condition,  harsh,  staring  coat, 
hidebound  skin,  pot-belly,  weakness,  for¬ 
mation  of  gas.  part  of  which  is  expelled 
from  the  rectum  when  the  animal  coughs 
spasmodically,  and  quick  “playing  out” 
at  work.  The  affected  horse  usually  has 
a  gluttonous  appetite  and  at  first  may 
have  been  tlie  best  and  most  willing 
worker  on  the  farm.  Such  horses  inherit 
a  tendency  to  heaves,  and  it  is  induced  by 
grossly  overfeeding  with  bulky,  woody 
hay,  and  then  working  the  horse  with  its 
stomach  and  intestines  so  distended.  The 
distension  forces  the  diaphragm  forward 
and  so  lessens  the  ability  of  the  lungs  to 
act.  Indigestion  also  ensues.  To  pre¬ 
vent  heaves,  it  is  therefore  best  to  feed 
but  1  lb.  of  hay  for  every  100  lbs.  of 
body  weight,  in  three  feeds,  as  a  day's 
ration,  when  the  horse  is  idle  or  doing 
little  work,  and  to  allow  not  more  than 
1  or  2  lbs.  at  noon  when  the  hard-worked 
horse  is  cooling  and  resting. 

On  no  account  should  the  gluttonous 
horse  be  allowed  to  eat  all  the  hay  he 
cares  for  when  he  lias  to  be  worked  di¬ 
rectly  after  eating.  Distress  of  heaves 
may  be  relieved  by  giving  half  an  ounce 
of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and 
morning  on  the  feed  of  oats  and  bran,  or 
in  a  little  water.  If  the  breathing  is 
especially  bad  in  muggy,  hot  and  damp 
weather,  mix  in  each  feed  a  teaspoonful 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  ehlorid 
of  ammonia  and  powdered  stramonium 
leaves,  instead  of  arsenic  solution.  Pro¬ 
prietary  heave  powders  will  also  help. 

In  addition  to  the  medicinal  treatment 
mentioned  it  is  advisable  to  feed  and  man¬ 
age  a  heavey  horse  in  the  following  way  : 
Instead  of  feeding  hay  in  Summer,  let 
the  horse  live  on  grass.  Also  feed  oats 
and  one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran  (by 
weight)  allowing  1  lb.  of  the  mixture  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  body  weight,  in  three 
equal  feeds,  as  a  day’s  ration.  Do  not 
allow  much  bulky  feed  at  noon  if  the 
horse  has  to  work  hard,  and  do  not  work 
him  immediately  after  a  meal.  In  the 
Winter  feed  bright  oat  straw  and  corn 
stover  instead  of  hay.  Wet  all  feed  with 
limewater.  Make  it  by  slaking  quicklime 
with  soft  water  at  the  rate  of  a  lump  of 
lime  as  large  as  a  walnut  per  quart  of 
water.  Let  the  lime  settle ;  then  use  the 
clear  liquid.  Keep  the  bowels  active. 
Carrots  help  to  prevent  constipation,  and 
if  necessary  bran  mash  may  be  fed  in 
Winter,  but  usually  is  unnecessary  when 
bran  is  given  daily  along  with  oats.  Ear 
corn  may  also  be  allowed  in  Winter,  and 
a  few  ears  in  Summer,  if  the  work  is  par¬ 
ticularly  hard.  Lastly,  it  may  be  stated 
that  allowing  a  heavey  horse  to  inhale  the 
fumes  from  a  bucketful  of  Beaumont 
(Tex. )  crude  oil  set  in  the  manger  tends 
to  relieve  the  cough  of  heaves,  and  may 
even  prove  temporarily  remedial.  Other 
crude  oil  may  also  help. 


ment  for  lung  worms  infesting  the  wind¬ 
pipe  and  air  passages  of  the  lungs  of  pigs. 
Prevention  is  all  important..  There  need 
be  no  infestation  of  pigs  with  lung  worms 
or  round  worms  if. the  following  proced¬ 
ure  is  carefully  followed  :  Have  each  sow 
farrow  in  a  specially  cleansed,  disinfect¬ 
ed,  whitewashed  and  freshly  bedded  pen. 
Wash  her  udder  clean  with  soap  and  hot 
water  before  she  farrows ;  also  the  nearby 
parts  of  the  body.  When  the  pigs  have 
arrived,  wash  the  udder  and  teats  with 
soap  and  hot  water  and  then  rinse  them 
with  water  containing  all  the  boric  acid 
it  will  dissolve,  or  with  a  1  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  hypochlorite  of  soda.  Also  syringe 
out  the  genitals  of  the  .sow  with  blood- 
warm  water  containing  one  tablespoonful 
of  Lugol’s  solution  per  three  quarts.  That 
is  best  done  before  washing  the  udder. 
The  pigs  may  then  safely  be  allowed  to 
nurse,  and  by  doing  this  they  will  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  contracting  worm  eggs  or  in¬ 
fection  from  soiled  or  contaminated  teats. 

When  the  pigs  are  nursing  well  and 
strong  on  their  legs,  move  the  sow  and 
her  litter  in  a  clean  wagon  to  a  specially 
cleansed,  disinfected  and  whitewashed 
colony  house  on  grass  not  used  by  swine 
since  it  was  seeded.  Then  let  the  sow 
and  pigs  graze  a  succession  of  green 
crops,  preferably  legumes,  from  early 
Spring  until  late  autumn.  Feed  mixed 
meals  and  skim-milk,  and  keep  them  ab¬ 
solutely  away  from  all  places  used  by 
other  hogs.  They  will  not  be  likely  to 
contract  worms  after  going  into  regular 
Winter  quarters,  and  at  that  age  are  able 
to  withstand  fairly  well  the  ravages  of 
any  worms  they  may  happen  to  contract. 

The  preventive  measures  here  pre¬ 
scribed  will  also  prevent  little  pigs  from 
taking  in  embryo  round  worms  at  birth, 
which  get  into  the  blood  stream  and  are 
carried  into  the  lungs  with  disastrous  ef¬ 
fect.  These  worms  are  a  cause  of  one 
form  of  so-called  “thumps,”  and  there  is 
no  remedy.  AVhen  pigs  are  known  to  be 
infested  with  lung  worms,  other  worms 
are  also  usually  present,  and  to  expel 
them  and  any  mature  lung  worms  free  in 
the  intestines,  withhold  feed  for  24  hours 
and  then  give  30  drops  of  oil  of  chenopo- 
dium  and  one-half  ounce  of  castor  oil  for 
every  50  lbs.  of  body  weight  of  pig.  Give 
it  from  a  bottle  or  by  means  of  a  dose 
syringe.  Repeat  the  treatment  in  two 
weeks.  If  a  veterinarian  can  be  em¬ 
ployed,  have  him  treat  pigs  by  inhalation 
or  injection  of  a  chloroform  mixture. 
Exposing  them  at  night  to  the  fumes  of 
a  5  per  cent  solution  of  coal  tar  dip 
sprinkled  on  the  floor  of  the  sleeping  pen 
and  covered  with  straw  may  also  help. 
Feed  generously. 


Dying  Chicks 

Chicks  six  weeks  old  are  dying.  The 
first  week  we  lost  a  good  many  with 
white  diarrhoea ;  then  they  got  better  of 
that,  but  did  not  seem  lively.  Now  they 
are  dying  fast ;  they  droop  around  and 
seem  so  weak.  The  liver  looks  very 
dark  colored  and  the  gall  bladder  is 
twice  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be.  Some 
of  them  had  a  hard  cheesy  substance  in 
the  appendix.  We  have  fed  semi-solid 
buttermilk,  milk  mash  and  little  chick 
scratch  grain.  mrs.  g.  i\ 

New  York. 

I  am  afraid  that  there  is  little  that  you 
can  do  for  these  chicks,  which  seem  to 
have  had  a  poor  start  in  life.  Very  like¬ 
ly  they  are  affected  by  coceidoisis,  as  you 
have  evidently  suspected,  and  are  be¬ 
yond  help.  Perhaps  they  had  true  bacil¬ 
lary  white  diarrhoea  when  hatched  and 
those  that  died  early  succumbed  to  that 
disease.  There  is  little  use  in  doctoring 
young  chicks  that  are  affected  by  such 
diseases  as  white  diarrhoea  and  cocci- 
diosis ;  these  affections  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  hatching  only  from  disease 
free  stock  and  by  keeping  the  young 
chicks  away  from  exposure  to  other  and 
infected  birds  and  unsanitary  sur¬ 
roundings.  If  one  cannot  start  with 
vigorous,  disease  free  stock  and  keep  it 
in  suitable  quarters  where  there  is  little 
danger  of  infection,  there  is  little  use  in 
raising  chicks.  The  handicap  on  the 
start  is  too  great.  M.  b.  d. 


Lung  Worms  of  Swine 

Do  you  know  of  any  treatment  for  lung 
worms  in  young  pigs?  d.  j.  a. 

Virginia. 

There  is  no  perfectly  satisfactory  treat¬ 


“Why  don’t  you  go  to- Congress  and 
voice  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation?”  “I  guess,”  answered  Farmer 
Corntossel,  “if  I  was  a  smart  enough  pol¬ 
itician  to  do  that  I  wouldn’t  have  been 
any  farmer  m  the  first  place.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 
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Some  Facts  About  Dried 
Milk 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  buy  dried 
milk,  for  stock  feeding,  and  can  you  tell 
me  anything  in  regard  to  its  nutritive 
value,  keeping  qualities  and  safety  (from 
disease-infecting  standpoint)  as  compared 
to  ordinary  good  fresh  milk?  I  saw  an 
advertisement  of  dried  milk  at,  I  think, 
$7  per  100  lbs.  I  am  assuming  that 
“dried  milk”  for  human  use  will  cost  30c, 
50c,  or  more,  per  lb.,  at  the  drug  or  gro¬ 
cery  store,  or  wherever  one  buys  it,  and 
I  cannot  understand  why  dried  milk  for 
stock  is  only  7  or  Sc  per  lb.,  unless  the 
milk  used  is  “unfit  for  human  use,”  in 
which  case  I  should  think  it  “unfit’.’  for 
animals  also,  for  the  reason  that  milk 
that  has  not  been  sterilized  is  such  a 
source  of  disease,  unless  it  is  known  to 
be  from  healthy  animals  and  is  handled 
properly.  If  sterilized,  a  great  part  of 
the  nutritive  value  must  be  destroyed. 

New  York.  B.  r.  a. 

Information  upon  the  subject  of  dry 
milk  is,  as  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  says,  in  reply  to  some  of  my  inquir¬ 
ies,  “Scattering,  meager  and  much  of  it 
inaccurate.”'  This  has  reference,  how¬ 
ever,  largely  to  its  food  properties  and 
value.  S till,  dry  milk,  as  a  commercial 
product,  is  not  a  familiar  substance,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  know  how  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  what  its  uses  are.  At  first 
thought  one  would  about  as  quickly  think 
of  dry  water  as  dry  milk,  though  upon 
further  consideration  it  will  be  realized 
that  milk  contains  much  more  solid  mat¬ 
ter  than  any  water,  unless  it  is  that  of 
the  Missouri  during  the  Spring  freshets. 

A  sample  of  dry  milk  sent  me  by  one 
of  the  manufacturers  of  this  rather 
strange  food  is  contained  in  a  tightly 
sealed  tin  can,  and  appears  as  a  fluffy 
white  powder,  odorless  and  with  but  a 
slight  milky  taste.  According  to  the  ac¬ 
companying  literature,  five  level  table- 
spoonsful  added  to  a  glass  of  water  will 
produce  milk  of  ordinary  consistency. 
There  are  two  commercial  methods  of 
producing  this  substance  from  liquid 
milk  ;  in  one  the  milk  is  poured  as  a  thin 
stream  upon  the  surface  of  a  large,  pol- 
ishd  steam-heated  cylinder.  As  it  spreads 
out  over  this  cylinder,  the  water  in  the 
milk  is  quickly  driven  off.  and  a  knife, 
pressing  against  the  revolving  cylinder  at 
another  point,  peels  off  a  thin  sheet  of 
dry  milk  that  looks  very  much  like  yel¬ 
lowish  crepe  paper.  These  sheets  are 
then  ground  into  powder.  About  two 
seconds  are  required  to  change  the  milk 
from  a  liquid  to  a  dry  sheet  of  solid  mat¬ 
ter.  In  the  other  process,  partly  con¬ 
densed  milk  is  sprayed  into  a  heated 
chamber  from  which  the  air  is  being  con¬ 
stantly  pumped  out,  and,  quickly  losing 
its  remaining  moisture,  falls  as  a  powder 
to  the  floor  of  the  chamber. 

Reports  of  experiments  conducted  to 
ascertain  what,  if  any,  changes  milk  un¬ 
dergoes  in  composition  or  food  value  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  drying  are  rather  con¬ 
tradictory.  One,  given  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health,  states  that  dry¬ 
ing  is  more  effective  than  pasteurization 
in  reducing  the  bacterial  content  of  milk, 
that  the  food  value  of  dry  milk  is  equal 
to  that  of  pasteurized  milk,  and  that  the 
only  significant  result  of  either  pasteur¬ 
izing  or  drying  is  the  removal  of  the  vita¬ 
min  that  prevents  scurvy.  That  this  lat¬ 
ter  change  is  produced  is  denied  by  some 
manufacturers,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  their  directions  for  feeding  in¬ 
fants  upon  dry  milk  include  instructions 
to  include  orange  juice  in  the  dietary, 
indicating  that  their  confidence  in  the 
presence  of  that  particular  vitamin,  un¬ 
impaired,  in  dry  milk  is  not  very  strong. 
Dry  milk  may  be  kept  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  but  I  find  no  definite 
statements  as  to  the  length  of  that  period. 
It  probably  varies  very  considerably  with 
the  conditions  under  which  the  product  is 
kept.  Dry  milk  is,  of  course,  not  steril¬ 
ized.  Neither,  for  that  matter,  is  pas¬ 
teurized  milk.  Sterilization  means  the 
destroying  of  all  germ  life,  and  the  heat 
needed  to  accomplish  that  would  seriously 
impair  the  food  value  of  milk.  Pasteur¬ 
ization  and  drying  bring  about  a  partial 
sterilization,  one  sufficient  to  kill  all  dis¬ 
ease  germs  that  may  be  in  the  milk,  but 
stopping  short  of  destroying  its  food 
value. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  dry  milk  will 
cost  more  than  an  equivalent  amount  of 
the  fluid  product,  as  the  cost  of  manufac¬ 
turing  must  be  added  to  that  of  the  fluid 
milk,  though  this  might  not  hold  true  in 
localities  where  fluid  milk  is  difficult  to 
get.  One  manufacturer,  of  whom  I  made 
inquiries,  says:  “We  do  not  manufacture 
a  dry  milk  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.” 
“Our  various  grades  of  dry  milk  are  sold 
for  manufacturing  purposes  to  bakers, 
ice  cream  manufacturers  and  confection¬ 
ers.”  “According  to  our  information,  the 
dry  milk  which  is  generally  used  for  cattle 
feeding  is  off-grade  or  slightly  stale.” 
This  maker  quotes  “Strictly  fresh”  dry 
skimmed  milk,  packed  in  150-lb.  barrels, 
at  10%e  per  lb.  One  pound  of  this  added 
to  five  quarts  of  water  produces  five 
quarts  of  milk  having  the  same  composi¬ 
tion  and  food  value  as  five  quarts  of  or¬ 
dinary  skim-milk.  The  same  maker 
places  a  special  brand  of  dry  milk  for 
infant  and  invalid  feeding  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket,  this  retailing  in  3-lb.  tins  for  $2.25. 
This  latter  product,  it  should  be  noted, 
has  had  a  part  of  the  butterfat  removed, 
but  is  not  dry  skim-milk.  Another  manu¬ 
facturer  quotes  dry  skim-milk,  “A  first 


grade  product  from  pasteurized  skim- 
milk,”  at  12c  per  lb.  in  200-lb.  barrels. 

M.  B.  D. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  14-15 — New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association,  first  Summer 
meeting.  Mineola,  L.  I.  Secretary,  T.  II. 
Townsend. 

Aug.  7-S — Summer  tour,  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Pomological  Society,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Aug.  19-21 — Fortieth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Society  of  American  Florists  and 
Ornamental  Horticulturists,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Sept.  3-5 — Fifteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Botanical  Museum,  Bronx  Park, 

N.  Y. 

Sept.  8-13 — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22-28 — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  la. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  4 — National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  1-8— Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

July  16 — Guernseys.  Farm  of  Lowell 
Gable,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Nov.  11-12 — Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-20  —  Ilolsteins.  Allegany- 
Steuben  annual  consignment  sale,  Hor- 
nell,  N.  Y.. 

Nov.  20 — Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  quotations  are:  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  de¬ 
laine,  46  to  47c ;  half  blood,  47  to  48c ; 
quarter  blood,  42c.  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  half  blood  combing,  48  to  49c  ; 
three-eighths  blood,  45  to  46c.  New  Eng¬ 
land,  half  blood,  45  to  46c ;  quarter  blood, 
40  to  41c.  Texas,  scoured  basis.  $1.10  to 
$1.25.  Oregon,  No.  1  staple,  $1.25.  Mo¬ 
hair,  combing,  75  to  80c ;  carding,  65  to 
70c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 13 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 09 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 28 

Butter,  best  . $0.49@$0.50 

Cheese  . 34@  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 48@  .50 

Gathered . 35@  .45 

Fowls  . 30@  .45 

Chickens,  lb . 55@  .60 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .50 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New'  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
.Tune  30,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton.  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  :  Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.68% 

No.  3  white  oats . 65% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.14% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.12% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  .  $29.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  29.90 

Spring  middlings  .  30.90 

Iied-dog  flour  .  39.90 

White  hominy  .  40.40 

YLllow  hominy  .  40.40 

Gluten  feed  .  43.90 

Ground  oats  .  45.60 

Dry  brewers’  grains .  35.40 

Flour  middlings  .  34.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  46.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  53.90 

34%  linseed  meal .  47.15 


SHEEP 


n„„  Merentages.  10 Ewes.  Lambs. 

Keg.  Hampshire  Hams  c.  ?. «  m.  w  bigham,  Gettysburg,  p>. 
.%  MISCELLANEOUS  .•«  [ 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys  andHolsteins 

All  young  and  fine  individuals,  fresh  and  springers 

WOODLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  Sii.cn  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  samedirect  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Isrre.Vf 


|  GUERNSEYS  | 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  for  Sale 

LADDIE  BOY  OF  OAKS  FARM  No. 
94649 — Born  Oct.  14.  1923.  Light  fawn  with 
white  markings,  well  grown  straight  and  right, 
t)i is  is  a  real  bull.  His  sire  is  a  grandson 
of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  while  his  dam  lias  a 
record  of  11010  lbs.  milk,  556  lbs.  of  fat  at  10 
years  old.  We  are  offering  this  bull  for  @200, 
delivered,  express  prepaid  to  your  station. 
Why  not  breed  grade  Guernseys  when  you  can 
secure  a  bull  of  this  quality  for  such  a  low 
price?  Tuberculin  tested  and  a  real  one. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager,  CQHASSET.  MASS. 

GUERNSEY  MILK 

is  bringing  10c  and  better  at  the  Farm.  Or¬ 
dinary  milk  around  6c.  It  costs  no  more  to 
keep  Guernseys. 

Get  started  now  with  a  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey  bull. 

We  have  high  producing  healthy  stock, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

ROUGH  WOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  DAIRY  FARMS.  S.  32d  St.,  Phil*.,  Pa 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St.,  Ilornell,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  U.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

|  JERSEYS 

For  Sale  1{jerseyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  I).  A.  OUKTI8  -  Jamecitowii«  N.Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

JVL  i  1  It  i  11  g  SliortliornH 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  Wo  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  W  axlif  ngtonvillc,  N.  V. 

HOLSTE1NS 

Need  6  to  1 0  Practical  Holstein  Milkers 

Prefer  milk  now;  must  come  calf  soon.  Will  pay 
half  cash  on  selection,  half  after  sixty-day  retest  in 
absolutely  clean,  isolated  barn.  Write  pedigree, 
age,  approximate  weight,  record  if  any,  and  price, 
making  first  letter  do.  No  fancy  prices. 

ALLEN  AYERS  Reidsvilie,  N.  C. 

ReJ  erenees — Any  Reidsvilie  Rank. 

Pedigreed  HOLS  TEIN  BULL 

3%  years  old:  very  gentle.  Price  reasonable. 

Paul  Miller,  Jr,  Manurville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 

EXCEPTIONAL  OFFER  OF 

Pure  TOGGENBURG  GOATS 

Higli  quality  mature  bucks  at  @45. 

S.  J.  SHARPLES  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

ANGORAGOATS 

Long  white  haired  stock.  Bred  from  New  York  city  park 
flock.  25  for  sale.  Apply  BOB  ATW000,  New  Hartford, Conn. 

For  Sale-2  Good  Milk  Goats,  1  Billy,  SBO^Tonr1 

Brooders,  new,  $15.  150  Barron  strain  Leghorns,  $1  per. 

11IN8BAC1IER  -  Montvale,  N.  J. 

Wanted  Grade  Saanens  v7X^ZuonoeB- 

H.  B.  SMITH  Willard  St.  Leominster,  Mass. 

ForSale-  Angora  and  Milk  Goats  c.!™TEN™ 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS;  also  bucks.  ENDRES,  Westbrook,  Conn 

|  DOGS 

FOXHOUND  PUPPIES-  $12.00  and  $15.00 

Satisfied  customers  your  guarantee. 

FRANK  WARNER  •  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Just  Arrived  from  Canada  w  "(«i.  °8he  ft 

HERDS  1  ever  had.  I  will  sell  at  reduced  prices  while 
they  last.  GEORGE  BOORMAN  Marathon,  New  York 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

AMERICAN  SHEPHERD  (German  Police)  PUPPIES 

Male  and  Female,  8-weeks  old.  Pedigreed  strain.  Eli¬ 
gible  for  register.  Immediate  shipment. 

GRAY  KNAPP  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  iTal'e111 ®e! 

Females,  83.  E.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

Scottish  Terrier  Puppies  skflLI ^eife'nVbreldl 

ing.  Fine  quality.  Farm  raised.  @35  and  @50. 
INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  Jefferson.  New  York 

White  Collie  Pup*.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

”  Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

BEAGLE.  POLICE  AND  COLLIE  PUPS. 

Meadow  Spring  Farms  -  Chalfont,  Pa. 

Beautitul  Tricolor  and  Sable  Collies s£yh 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pup*.  The hanrisome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  (Jrove  City,  l*a. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies 

Males,  815.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MERIC  PHILLIPS  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

Main  AirpHalp<?  8-weeks,  812, 

limits  AIIGUdltJb  Geo.  F.  Schmidt  North  Branch,  N.Y. 

Pprfitrrpprf  AirpHalpC  ’’"PP1®8  an<1  Frown  stock.  Low 

rtSUiglBGU  AI(BUdlC»  prices.  EARLE  CURTIS,  Twin, ton.  Conn 

■pall™ 

Leather 

SHOE! 


An  honest  to  goodness 
quality  shoe.  Biggest44 
bargain 
offered  in 
years.  The 
shoes  are 
inspected 
and  built  I 
to  stand' 
rigid  speci¬ 
fications,  Munson  toe  of  ch-rome  leather 
uppers,  double  thick  solid  leather  heels  and 
soles,  will  surely  last  more  thnn  six  months. 

SEND  NO  MONEY — Pay  postman  $2.85  plus  postage 
on  delivery.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


All  Sizes 

$085 


INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE,  Depf.  B-295 
433  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


F#r  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

380  PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  Large  type  Chester  Whiti 
and  Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  white  pigs,  also  Berkshire 
and  Chester  White  Cross,  «  to  7  weeks  old,  $n  j  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  *5.50  j  10  to  14  weeks  old,  $6.60 ;  visit  our 
modern  and  odorless  piggery  and  select  your  own 
pigs,  or  write  us  and  we  will  make  careful  selection 
and  ship  C  O.  D.  on  approval  ;  personal  atiemion 
given  to  all  orders,  large  or  small.  GEORGE  FREE¬ 
MAN,  Manager,  115  Waltham  Street,  Lexington,  Mass.; 
telephone,  Lexington  0202  M. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  cross.  6  weeks  old  $5.00,  7  to  8 
weeks  old  $5.50  each.  These  are  all  healthy 
and  weaned,  all  good  feeding  pigs.  I  will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  up 
to  50  pigs. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


I  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

BELGIAN  and  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS 
F.  M.  l’attiiigton  &  Sou  Merrilleld,  N.  V. 


nilDAFC  Voting  Gilts  and  Roars. 

LMJI\Uv/0  Excellent  Breeding.  Mature  Stock. 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.  0.  Box  15,  Bradford,  NY. 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $5.00  Each 

These  pigs  arc  tlie  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  Ail  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  4*8. OO  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.I).  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITES 
AND  BERKSHIRES 

Dittoes,  (i  wks.  old,  $4.50  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

Dushore,  Pa. 


ROUSE  BROS. 


Poland  China  Service  Boars 

by  Liberator  and  Revelation.  Sows  bred  to  Colum¬ 
bian  Liberator.  Others,  any  age,  either  sex  Buy 
Champions  here.  Priced  to  sell  Write 

WILVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  P.  0  Box  A  262,  Wilmington  Del. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
We  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  hoars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Spring  pigs  and  service  hoars  of  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  RICHARD  E.  YVAIS,  Lebanon, N.  J. 


patmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  wfn- 
•  ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATMOOR  FARMS.  Hsrlfield,  *.». 


CHESTED  WHITE  PIGS. 
Meadow  Spring  Farms 


Registered. 


Chalfont,  Pa 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  ChesterWIiite 


Eugene  P.  Rogers 


Wayvllle,  N.  Y. 


PIGS 


CHESTER  WHITES 


REG. 

BIG  TYPE  _ 

Service  Boars.  Gilts,  .Spring  pigs,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS,  R  No,  3,  Boonsboro,  Maryland 


HAMPSHIRES 

Bred  sow,  service  boar,  Reg.  A  few  Reg.  tffit/Jk 
Guernsey  cows,  Accredited  field. 

LOCUST  LAWN  KAUAI  Box  R  KIv«*i*hoii,  I’ii. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

now  ready  for  shipping,  10  wks.  to  4  mos.  old,  at 
Farmers’  Prices.  Gan  be  mated  in  pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  Carefully  bred.  Come  see  our  pigs  and  make 
your  own  selections.  EDWARD  WALTER.  Box  6BR,West  Chester,  P> 


HORSES 


Two  First-Class,  Gentle  Saddle  Horses  “SlW* 

fine  Bay,  one  Grey.  Account  leaving  for  Europe. 

M.  FRENVILLE  217  Ocean  Ave.  Deal,  N.  J. 

Seneca  Pony  Farms f"«  Welsh  &  Shetland  Ponies 

Let  us  know  the  kind  of  _ponv  you  want  and  for 
what  purpose.  SALAMANCA,  NEW  YORK 
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MIX  YOUR  OWN  FEED 
IT  PAYS  TO  USE  THE  BEST 
WE  SELL 


MEAT  SCRAP 
MEAT  MEAL 
POULTRY  BONE 
CHARCOAL 


SOLUBLE  BLOOD  FLOUR 
DIGESTER  TANKAGE 
OYSTER  SHELLS 
POULTRY  GRIT 


PURE  BONE  FERTILIZER 

PULVERIZED  SHEEP  MANURE 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Matter 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 

Dept.  R.  N.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Illilllllllllllllimilllllllllllllllllllllllillllll 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters 

PART  THREE— Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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SAVE  $1.50  to  $2.00 
PER  GALLON  ON 
YOUR  PAINT  ORDERS 

BUY  STANDCO  QUALITY  PROP¬ 
ERTY  PROTECTION  PAINTS  direct 
from  our  factory,  at  wholesale  prices 
which  are  approximately  50  percent 
lower  than  usual  store  prices.  We  sell 
direct  to  you  thereby  eliminating  all 
indirect,  non-productive  profits. 
STANDCO  QUALITY  PAINTS  are 
the  highest  quality,  heavy  bodied,  pure 
linseed  oil  paints,  conforming  strictly 
to  most  rigid  government  specificat  ions. 
Manufactured  in  a  large  variety  of 
beautiful,  durable,  full  oil  gloss  colors, 
in  a  thoroughly  modern  factory  and 
sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded. 
Color  Card,  Price  List  and  other  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  will  be  mailed 
promptly  on  request.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Standard  Pigment  Company,  Inc. 

Schuy lerville,  N.  Y. 

STANDCO  QUALITY  PAINTS 
PROTECT  YOUR  PROPERTY 


When  You  liuild  That  New  Silo— USE 

LACEY’S  Improved  SILO  HOOPS 

Strong— Easy  to  Apply — Cost  Less — Flexible.  Made 
in  all  desired  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  folder  and 
price  list.  Elmer  it.  Lacey,  Mfr.,  Endicott,  N.Y. 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 
Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 
size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
“The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take  -  Up  Hoop.’’ 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


«;  H ighest  quality— 
y'(  Sold  by  weight 


Roofing  Products 

J  Best  protection  obtainable  from  fire,  lightning, 
:!*  and  storms.  Made  from  Apollo-Key  stone  Sheets. 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  the  most  durable 
:-j  rust-resistant  sheetsmanufactured.  Unequaled  forCulverts, Silos.Tanks. 

Flumes.  Roofing.  Etc.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Look  for  the 
r*-  Keystone  added  below  regular  trade  mark.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  also 
:rA  superior  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Better  Buildings”  booklet. 

£  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Congested  Udder;  Blood  in 
Milk 

Can  you  advise  me  if  there  is  any 
treatment  for  a  cow  giving  bloody  milk? 
I  have  a  heifer  two  years  old,  first  calf 
now  three  days  old.  I  milk  after  calf  has 
fed  and  get  bloody  milk  from  two  teats  on 
side  opposite  those  next  to  me  when  I 
sit  to  milk.  This  heifer  is  a  purebred 
Guernsey,  a  big,  fine-looking  cow  ;  always 
had  good  care,  good  food  and  plenty  of  it. 
Was  raised  by  me.  I  consulted  a  vet¬ 
erinarian,  who  said  she  might  get  over 
this  after  a  time.  z.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  for 
blood  to  stain  the  first  milk  given  by  a 
heifer  just  after  calving.  The  cause  Is 
rupture  of  tiny  blood  vessels  in  the  mam¬ 
mary  gland  or  milk-secreting  tissue  of  the 
udder.  It  should  be  understood  that  as  a 
preparation  for  milk  secretion  and  pro¬ 
duction  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
blood  should  engorge  the  udder.  Were 
such  engorgement,  which  is  also  called 
congestion,  not  to  occur,  the  udder  would 
not  develop  and  there  would  be  little  if 
any  milk  for  the  calf  or  milker.  The 
condition  is  therefore  termed  physiologi¬ 
cal,  and  the  swelling  and  hardening  of 
the  udder,  when  not  abnormal,  may  be 
considered  a  certain  indication  that  the 


Separating  Thick  Cream 

How  do  shippers  of  cream  make  the 
cream  so  thick?  I  sell  cream  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  the  cream  shipped  from  New 
York  City  and  up  the  State  is  thick,  like 
a  jelly.  These  shippers  must  add  some¬ 
thing  to  the  cream  to  make  it  stand  up. 
Also  tell  me  what  20  per  cent  cream  i«, 
how  many  quarts  of  milk  to  make  one 
quart  cream?  p.  M.  b. 

Grahamsville,  N.  Y. 

Since  the  pure  food  laws  do  not  allow 
the  addition  of  any  foreign  substance  to 
cream  to  make  it  thick  without  being 
properly  labelled,  I  doubt  whether  the 
cream  of  which  you  speak  has  been  thus 
treated.  Undoubtedly  the  percentage  of 
fat  is  very  high.  We  know  that  a  high- 
testing  cream  becomes  thick  and  heavy. 
These  qualities  are  increased  with  low 
temperatures.  The  combination,  there¬ 
fore,  that  is  generally  found  in  cream 
coming  from  the  city,  namely,  a  high  fat 
percentage  and  a  cold  temperature,  will 
often  account  for  thick  cream.  As  cream 
approaches  50  per  cent  in  fat  content  and 
goes  higher  it  becomes  very  thick.  I 
have  seen  such  cream  on  dairy  farms  in 
New  Jersey  where  the  cream  would  not 
flow  from  the  bottle  when  the  latter  was 
inverted.  A  spoon  was  required  to  re¬ 
move  the  contents  of  the  bottle.  This 
necessitates  a  very  close  adjustment  of 
the  separator  cream  screw.  This  screw  is 
turned  in  toward  the  center.  Under  or¬ 
dinary  farm  methods  of  separation,  where 
no  separator  is  used,  it  is  impossible  to 
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Comforta ble  An ti- milking 

heifer  is  to  prove  a  good  producer  of  milk. 
So  great  may  the  pressure  be  that  the 
tiny  capillaries  cannot  withstand  the 
strain  and  they  break,  allowing  blood  to 
escape  into  the  surrounding  tissues  and 
cavities  (acini)  and  milk  ducts  of  the 
udder.  When  the  pressure  is  not  so  se¬ 
vere  it  merely  forces  liquid  of  the  blood 
(serum)  into  the  tissues  and  a  dropsical 
or  edematous  condition  results,  indicated 
by  swelling  which  pits  or  dents  when 
pressed  with  the  finger  tips. 

In  the  case  in  question,  only  two  of 
the  quarters  of  the  udder  appear  to  give 
milk  that  is  bloody.  That  being  the 
case,  it  is  quite  likely  that  growths  in  the 
teats  bleed  from  irritation  at  milking 
time.  By  rolling  the  teats  between  your 
fingers  and  thumb  it  may  be  possible  to 
feel  the  growths,  which  are  of  a  warty  or 
fibroid  character,  and  usually  have  nar¬ 
row  necks.  When  just  inside  the  opening 
of  the  teat  the  growths  may  be  removed 
by  a  veterinarian.  He  inserts  a  special 
instrument  for  the  purpose  which  has  a 
sharp-edged  cone  on  a  rod  inserted  in  a 
square-shouldered  tube,  like  a  milking 
tube.  The  cone  passes  beyond  the  growth; 
then  the  growth  is  worked  between  the 
base  of  the  cone  and  shoulder  of  the  tube 
and  is  squeezed  and  cut  off  by  pulling 
the  cone  downward  hard  upon  the  tube 
and  pulling  out  both  parts  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  together. 

When  the  growth  is  located  high  in 
the  teat  it  is.  better  to  let  a  calf  nurse  or 
to  dry  off  the  milk  secretion  in  the  af¬ 
fected  quarter.  When  bleeding  occurs 
from  all  quarters  it  should  soon  subside 
when  the  feed  is  reduced,  a  physic  of 
Epsom  salts  administered,  followed  by 
mixing  one  teaspoonful  of  dried  sulphate 
of  iron  and  three  teaspoonfuls  of  salt  in 
the  feed  once  or  twice  daily,  as  found 
necessary.  We  suspect  growths  as  the 
cause  in  the  case  described,  and  the  vet¬ 
erinarian  should  treat  the  case  accord¬ 
ingly.  A.  S.  A. 


Harness  for  the  Cow 

get  a  cream  that  will  test  higher  than  25 
per  cent  fat.  This,  you  will  note,  is  a 
very  light,  thin  cream. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk 
will  yield  20  lbs.  of  20  per  cent  cream  if 
no  fat  is  lost  in  the  skim-milk.  A  quart 
of  20  per  cent  cream  weighs  2.11  lbs. 
Therefore  100  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk  will 
yield  about  9.5  quarts.  In  general,  we 
can  say  it  will  require  five  quarts  of  milk 
to  make  one  quart  of  20  per  cent  cream. 
The  milk  must  test,  however,  not  less 
than  4  per  cent.  J.  \v  B. 


Prohibition  for  a  Self¬ 
milker 

The  cow  shown  dropped  bull  calf  this 
Spring,  which  was  allowed  to  run  with 
the  mother  for  two  or  three  months,  and 
was  then  disposed  of  by  the  owner,  Mrs. 
Edgar  Johnson  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

After  the  disposal  of  the  calf  it  was 
noticed  that  the  cow  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  sucking  herself,  and  various 
means  for  preventing  this  were  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  neighbors.  A  harness-maker  in 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  made  the  simple  har¬ 
ness  shown  in  the  photo,  which  has 
proved  most  effective. 

The  advantages  of  this  scheme  over  the 
customary  nose  band  with  spikes  is  easily 
seen.  A  headstall  connected  on  each  side 
with  the  surcingle,  leaving  just  enough 
freedom  to  permit  the  cow  to  swing  her 
head  from  side  to  side  in  feeding  or 
brushing  flies,  but  uot  enough  to  permit 
her  to  reach  the  teats  is  all  there  is  to 
the  arrangement.  c.  w.  reed. 


Virginia  Ham  Recipe 

I  would  like  to  know  from  some  of 
the  Virginia  folk  how  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  from  Virginia  ham.  A  friend  sent 
me  a  ham  which  was  dark  and  hard,  and 
on  regular  boiling  it  turned  out  hard  and 
dry,  difficult  to  cut.  There  must  be  some 
way  of  getting  all  that  is  claimed  from 
them,  as  they  sell  for  40  to  50  cents  per 
pound.  Please  give  some  recipes. 

N. JERSEY. 


Friend  :  “I  suppose  thee  ’re  kept  pur- 
ty  busy  diggin’  graves?”  Sexton  :  “Some¬ 
times  I  am,  and  sometimes  I  ain’t.  The 
trouble  is  people  won’t  die  regular.” — 
Sydney  Bulletin. 
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Phila.  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

While  carlot  receipts  of  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  were  only  moderate,  offerings  of 
nearby  commodities  were  plentiful,  and 
the  variety  IS  steadily  widening.  Peaches 
and  cantaloupes  were  in  better  demand, 
with  some  improvement  in  price,  Georgia 
Carmans  selling  $2.50  to  $3.75  per  6- 
basket  carrier.  Watermelons  found  a  dull 
market  at  $375  to  $425  a  carload  for 
Florida  Tom  Watsons  averaging  about  28 
11  s.  each.  The  watermelon  season  is  late, 
even  later  than  a  year  ago,  with  Georgia 
just  beginning  to  ship.  Apples  are  dull. 
A  few  Summer  apples  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  but  only  a  few  carloads  have  been 
reported  out  from  Tennessee,  Georgia 
and  Illinois.  The  June  drop  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  was  light.  Cold  storage  holdings  of 
old  crop  apples  are  exceptionally  large. 
On  June  1  barreled  holdings  were  over 
ISO  per  cent  greater,  and  boxed  apple 
holdings  150  .per  cent  greater  than  on 
•Janie  1,  1923,  according  to  government 
reports.  Berries  are  playing  quite  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  produce  market.  The 
Delaware  -  Maryland  and  New  Jersey 
strawberry  season  is  practically  through, 
leaving  New  York  State  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  East. 
North  Carolina  is  still  shipping  dewber¬ 
ries,  and  express  shipments  were  received 
from  the  Delaware-Maryland  district,  the 
latter  selling  $3  to  $5  per  32-quart  crate 
for  best  stock.  New  Jersey  is  expecting 
an  exceptionally  large  crop  of  raspberries 
and  blackberries,  the  former  being  already 
on  the  market,  and  the  latter  will  soon  be 
quite  plentiful.  Interest  in  the  potato 
market  is  now  turned  toward  Virginia, 
which  has  rapidly  come  to  the  front.  The 
peak  of  the  North  Carolina  movement  has 
passed  and  the  center  of  activity  is  now 
in  the  Norfolk  and  the  Eastern  Shore 
sections  of  Virginia.  Soon  Maryland  and 
New  Jersey  will  be  entering  the  field. 
For  a  few  days  when  shipments  were 
light  there  was  a  strong  market,  with 
Virginia  Cobblers  selling  $4.50  to  $4.75 
per  bbl.,  but  loadings  in  produce  sections 
soon  became  heavy  again  and  prices 
dropped  by  July  1  to  around  $3.50  per 
bbl.  Tomatoe®  advanced  slightly  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  Mississippi  selling  around  $1.25 
per  4-basket  carrier,  and  fancy  Floridas 
bringing  up  to  $2  a  crate.  Nearby  to¬ 
matoes  will  be  unusually  late ;  in  fact, 
many  expect  the  early  tomato  season  to 
merge  more  or  less  with  the  later  one. 
The  asparagus  season  is  waning,  and  the 
demand,  as  is  natural,  is  slow.  Nearby 
string  beans  , which  started  the  season  at 
$2.25  to  $2.50  per  %-bu.  basket,  were 
soon  selling  around  $1  a  basket,  and  peas 
have  dropped  to  a  range  of  50c  to  $1.50  a 
basket.  New  York  celery  is  being  ex¬ 
pressed  to  Philadelphia,  bringing  75c  to 
$1.75  a  bunch,  depending  on  the  size. 
Lettuce  receipts  were  heavy  from_  nearby 
and  the  market  was  very  dull  at  25c  to  $1 
a  bushel  hamper.  Beets  and  carrots  held 
steady,  but  cabbage  was  generally  weak, 
with  Baltimore  y2-bbl  hampers,  Wake¬ 
field,  selling  around  $1.  Onions  were 
steady  to  weak  on  Southern  stock,  Yellow 
Bermudas  selling  around  $2  a  crate.  New 
Jersey  will  soon  supply  most  of  the  East¬ 
ern  markets  with  onions ;  in  fact,  carlot 
shipments  should  be  heavy  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July.  Production  in  New  Jersey  is 
expected  to  exceed  last  year’s  output  by 
about  250,000  bu.,  due  'to  more  favorable 
weather  conditions  this  season. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  in  general  was  dull. 
While  there  was  a  good  demand  at  steady 
prices  for  fancy  eggs  the  bulk  of  the 
stock  was  medium  or  poor  stock,  and  such 
worked  out  slowly,  dealers  often  accept¬ 
ing  the  best  price  obtainable  in  order  to 
keep  the  stock  moving.  Nearby  and  West¬ 
ern  extra  firsts  sold  at  29c  a  dozen,  with 
seconds  selling  as  low  as  25c.  _  Egg  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  first  six  months  this  year  in 
Philadelphia  amounted  to  1.014,227  cases 
compared  with  1,059,261  cases  a  year 
ago  The  government  cold  storage  report 
shows  335,376  cases  of  eggs  on  hand  on 
July  1,  1924  in  Philadelphia  and  last 
year  on  the  same  date  358,688  cases. 

The  market  on  live  fowl  has  been  slow 
and  dull  with  colored  fancy  fowl  selling 
25  to  27c  and  White  Leghorns  20  to  23c 
a  pound.  On  the  other  hand  live  broil¬ 
ers  were  in  fair  demand  and  prices  during 
the  week  advanced  a  little,  2-lb.  Plymouth 
Rocks  topping  the  market  at  45  to  50c  a 
pound,  while  mixed  breeds  of  the  same 
weight  ranged  40  to  42c.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  broilers  sold  as  low  as  28c  for  small 
size's,  those  in  better  demand  ranging  32 
to  35c.  The  dressed  poultry  market  was 
quiet  and  there  were  few  price  changes, 
fresh-killed,  dry-picked,  barreled-packed 
fowl  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  selling  29  to 
30c  a  pound  when  dry  packed,  and  28  to 
29c  for  iced-packed  stock.  Broiling 
chickens  held  steady  at  40  to  45  c. 
Dressed  poultry  receipts  in  Philadelphia 
were  a  little  heavier  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  compared  with  a  similar  per¬ 
iod  in  1923,  but  cold  storage  holdings  on 
July  1  were  lighter  by  about  930,000  lbs. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  dull  and  inclined 
to  be  weak  on  practically  all  but  No.  1 


hay.  So  little  of  the  latter  was  offered 
that  it  sometimes  commanded  a  premium, 
although  the  market  was  generally  rated 
at  $29  a  ton  for  No.  1  Timothy,  and  $26 
to  $27  for  No.  2.  Light  clover  mixed  was 
quoted  at  $25  to  $26  a  ton.  Straw  was 
steady,  but  quiet  with  best  rye  straw 
selling  $18  to  $18.50  a  ton  and  oat  straw 
$16  to  $17  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  kettle  roasts,  lb., 
8  to  14c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ; 
round  steak,  Jb.,  22  to  25c ;  sirloin  steak, 
lb.,  25c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  sausage,  lb., 
20c;  ham,  lb.,  30c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ; 
rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  30c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  32c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  30c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  iy2  lbs.,  45c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
36c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  38c ;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  iy2  lbs., 
55c. 

__Eggs,  white,  extra,  30c ;  duck  eggs, 
37c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  butter,  creamery,  fan¬ 
cy  prints,  lb.,  46c;  dairy,  tubs,  lb.,  44c; 
cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Apples,  No.  1,  bu.,  $1.10;  asparagus, 
)4  lb.,  12y2c;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  6c;  carrots,  lb.,  Sc;  bu.,  $1.25; 
celery,  bunch,  10c ;  fresh  horseradish,  bot¬ 
tle,  12c ;  new  green  onions,  bunch,  5c ; 
kale,  peck,  20c ;  lettuce,  bunch,  5c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  Boston,  head,  12)4c;  onions,  lb.,  5c; 
bu.,  $2;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c;  parsnips, 
bunch,  7c;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c;  pieplant, 
bunch,  5c;  radishes,  bunch,  5c;  spinach, 
peck.  25c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  turnips, 
lb.,  4c  ;  bu.,  80c. 

Buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  honey,  card, 
22c ;  extracted,  ISc ;  popcorn,  shelled,  3 
lbs.,  25c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11c ;  heavy,  lb.,  8  to 
9c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to 
27c;  lamb,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  beef,  lb.,  6  to 
10c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  40  to  45c; 
broilers,  lb.,  30  to  40c ;  chickens,  lb.,  24 
to  30c;  geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  guinea  hens, 
each,  75c ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
ducklings,  65c ;  broilers,  65  to  75c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  40  to  45c ;  geeee,  35c. 

Butter,  lb..  45  to  50c;  eggs,  28  to  32c; 
duck  eggs,  35  to  40c;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
15  to  20c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  asparagus, 
doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  beans,  bu.,  $3.75  to 
$5.50 ;  lb.,  8  to  10c ;  red  kidney,  lb.,  7c ; 
beets,  doz.  bunches,  $1 ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  garlic,  doz. 
bunches,  50c  ;  lettuce,  Boston,  doz.,  $1.25  ; 
leaf,  per  head,  4  to  5c ;  onions,  doz. 
bunches,  25c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c ; 
peas,  bu.,  $4;  potatoes,  bu.,  70  to  85c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c ;  spinach,,  bu.,  60  to 
75c ;  strawberries,  qt.,  30c ;  crate,  $7 
to  $8. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20;  No.  2,  $18;  No. 
3,  $15  to  $17 ;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25;  oats,  bu.,  64c;  corn, 
bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  18c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  15c;  hindquarters,  lb., 
17*4  to  18y>c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11 
to  12c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  30  to  31c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
18  to  20c ;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c ;  veal, 
lb.,  16  to  17c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  33  to  38c  ; 
fowls,  lb.,  24  to  27c;  stags,  lb.,  18  to  20c; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  pigeons,  each. 
15  to  20c;  ducks,  lb.,  25c;  geese,  lb.,  18 
to  20c ;  turkey®,  lb.,  30  to  35c. 

Butter,  country  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
eggs,  28  to  30c. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  strawberries, 
32-qt.  crate,  $6  ;  asparagus,  doz.  bunches, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  60c  to 
$1  ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.25  ;  horseradish, 
lb.,  8  to  10c ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  Boston,  head,  crate,  $4 ;  leaf,  doz. 
heads,  25  to  35c ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  12  to  15c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c ;  poatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches,  10  to  12c;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  Itomaine,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c ;  spinach,  bu.,  30  to 
40c ;  tomatoes  lb.,  30  to  35c. 

Honey,  strained,  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
qt.  jars,  65  to  75c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ; 
buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails,  75c ;  fancy,  frame, 
15  to  16c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  22c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Geraniums,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  hickory- 
nuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  butternuts,,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2  ;  walnuts,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $6  ;  white  marrow,  $10 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $6  ;  white  kidney,  $8.50  ;  pea,  $3.75  ; 
medium,  $4.50;  yellow  eye,  $4.50;  im¬ 
perials,  $6.50. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  5c;  No.  2, 
4c ;  cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c ;  No.  2, 
4c ;  bull®  and  stags,  4c  ;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3  ;  sheepskins,  each,  50c  to  $2.50 ; 
calf,  No.  1,  iey2e;  No.  2,  14y>  to  15c; 
lambs,  25c;  shearlings,  10  to  25c;  wool, 
fleece,  lb.,,  40c;  unwashed,  medium,  40c. 


Wheat,  bu.,  ,$1.22  to  $l/.25;  corn, 
shelled,  $1.03  to  $1.04 ;  oats,  bu.,  60  to 
61c;  rye,  82  to  84c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  ton,  $23  to  $25; 
mixed  hay,  ton,  $20  to  $22 ;  oat  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $16 ;  rye  straw,  ton,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

There  is  not  much  change  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  markets.  Offerings  are  mostly  heavy 
and  the  demand  is  good.  Crops  grow  fast. 
Blackberries  have  arrived. 


Straw — Rye,  $23  to  $24 ;  oat,  $14  to  $15  ; 
wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Green  Mountain,  100  lbs.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  new,  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  25  to  27c;  broilers,  30  to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  31c ;  broilers,  40  to  43c ; 
ducklings,  25  to  27c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
21c. 


BUTTER - CHEESE - EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  40  to  46c ; 
dairy,  28  to  33c;  crock®,  22  to  24c;  com¬ 
mon,  18  to  20c.  Cheese,  firm  ;  new  flats, 
20  to  21c ;  daisies,  longhorns,  21  to  22c ; 
limburger,  32  to  34c.  Eggs,  easy ;  hen¬ 
nery,  29  to  31c ;  State  and  Western  can- 
died,  27  to  29c ;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  weak  ;  turkeys,  30  to 
36c ;  fowls,  20  to  30c ;  capons,  45  to  &0c ; 
chickens,  32  to  34c ;  old  roosters,  18  to 
19c;  ducks,  25  to  27c;  geese,  15  to  20c. 
Live  poultry,  dull ;  turkeys,  28  to  30c ; 
fowls,  23  to  26c ;  broiler®,  25  to  38c  ;  old 
roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  22  to  25c; 
geese,  17  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet ;  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  Russet,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Ben  Davis, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  Western  Winesap,  box,  $3 
to  $3.50.  Potatoes,  firm ;  homegrown, 
old,  bu.,  70  to  85c  ;  Southern,  bbl.,  $4.25 
to  $5.25. 

FRUITS - BERRIES 

Cherries,  strong ;  homegrown,  4-qt.  box, 
90c  to  $1;  box,  $2  to  $2.50.  Plums  (first 
arrival)  California,  box,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 
Strawberries,  weak ;  homegrown,  32-qt. 
crate,  $4  to  $4.50  (15c  qt.  box  retail). 
Blackberries,  Southern,  32-qt.  crate,  $5  to 
$6.  Grapes,  California  Malagas,  bbl.,  $7 
to  $9. 

PEACHES - MELONS 

Peaches,  steady ;  Georgia,  bu.,  $,2.50 
to  $3.  Cantaloupes,  over-supply ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  crate,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  honeydews,  box, 
$2.50  to  $2.75.  Watermelons,  each,  60c 
to  $1.15. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10  to 
$10.50;  marrow,  $9.50  to  $10;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $8;  medium,  $6.50  to  $7; 
pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions,  steady ;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  crate,  $2.10  to  $2.35  ;  Texas,  $2.25 
to  $2.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  strong ;  asparagus,  Mt. 
Morris,  doz.  y2- lb.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper,  $3.50  to 
$3.75 ;  beets,  homegrown,  doz.  bunches, 
85fc  to  $1  ;  cabbage,  'Southern,  crafie, 
$1.75  to  $3.50;  carrots,  hamper,  $1  to 
$1.25  ;  cauliflower,  out  of  market ;  celery, 
California,  crate,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  corn, 
Southern,  bbl.,  $1.50  'to  $2 ;  cucumbers, 
Southern,  hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.75  (retail 
3  for  10c)  ;  eggplant,  crate,  $4  to  $4.50 ; 
lettuce,  box,  50  to  75c ;  Iceberg,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ; 
peas,  bag,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  peppers,  hamper, 
$1.50  to  $1.75  ;  pieplant,  bunch,  20  to  25c  ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  tomatoes,  Florida,  re¬ 
packed  crate,  $3.50  to  $4;  turnips,  white, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  yellow,  60  to  75c; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
22c ;  dark,  17  to  18c ;  case,  $2.50  to  $5  ; 
Maple  products,  dull ;  sugar,  lb.,  18  to 
22c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

FEEDS 

Hay,  weak  ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $18  to 
$21 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $20 ;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $14;  wheat  and  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $25;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $26  Red-dog,  $37.50 ;  cottonseed 
meal.  $45.50;  oilmeal,  $43;  hominy, 
$39.50;  gluten,  $37.90;  oat  feed,  $13.50; 
no  rye  middlings.  J.  w.  c. 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  bu.  box,  $3  to  $5.50 ;  string 
beans,  hamper,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  cabbage, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  lettuce,  box,  20  to 
50c;  radishes,  box,,  40  to  50c;  spinach, 
box,  25  to  30c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 


July  3,  1924. 

liquid 


MILK 

July  League  price  for  Claes  I 
milk,  $1.86  per  100  lbs.  3  per  cent  milk 
in  201to  210-mile  zone ;  Class  2A,  $1.80 ; 
Class  2B,  $1.85 ;  Class  2C,  $1.85 ;  Class 
3,  $1.55. 

Non-pool  and  Sheffield  prices:  Class  1, 
$1.86 ;  Class  2,  $1.70 ;  Class  3A,  $1.55. 


BUTTER 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $2  to  $6 ;  Ben  Davis, 
$1.50  to  $2.25. 

BUTTER 

Extra  creamery,  41  to  4iy2c;  firsts,  39 
to  40c ;  seconds,  37  to  38c. 

CHEESE 

Held  extras,  25 y2  to  26c;  firsts,  24  to 
25c;  fresh  extras,  22  to  22)4  c ;  firsts,  21 
to  2iy2c. 

EGGS 

Hennery,  brown,  extras,  40  to  41c; 
white  and  mixed  extras,  37  to  39c;  West¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  28)4  to  29 )4e;  Western 
seconds,  26  to  26)4  c. 

VARIOUS  FRUITS 

Blackberries,  qt.,  8  to  14c ;  strawber¬ 
ries.  qt.,  10  to  25c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  24 
to  25c;  muskmelons,  bu.  crate,  $2.25  to 
$3 ;  watermelons,  each,  50  to  85c ; 
peaches,  6-basket  carrier,  $2  to  $3.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy,  $33  to  $34  ;  No. 
2,  $27  to  $29;  No.  3,  $18  to  $22;  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  $27 ;  swale,  $18  to  $20. 


Creamery,  fancy 
40  Good  to  choice 
Lower  grades 
'Packing  stock  . . 

Danish . 

Argentine  . 


.$0.42  @$0.42  y2 


.37i/2@  .41 

.34 

@  .36 

.20 

@  .29 

@  .42 

.37 

@  .39 

►.25 

@$0.26 

.23 

@  .24 

.10 

@  .16 

.21 

@  .21  y2 

.19 

@  .19% 

[  CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  specials  f 

Average  run  . 

Skims  . 

New  made,  fancy . 

Average  run . 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.41@$0.42 

Medium  to  good . 30@  .39 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 37@  .38 

Gathered,  best . 31@  .32 

Common  to  good . 24  @  .28 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb. 
Broilers  . 
Roosters  . 
Ducks.  .  .  , 
Geese 
Rabbits.  . 


,  $0.21@$0.26 
.34  @  .43 

•14@ 

.19@ 

.10@ 

.28  @ 


.23 
.12 
.30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice . $0.39@$0.40 

Common  to  good . 25@  .35 

Broilers,  best  . 43@ 

Fair  to  good . 37  @ 

Roosters . 16@ 

Ducks  . 22  @ 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.,.  .  6.00@ 

9  to  10  lbs .  4.50  @ 

7  to  8  lbs .  3.75  @ 


J5 
.45 
.42 
.21 
.23 
8.00 
6.00 
4.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best . $0.13@$0.14 

Good  to  prime . 09 @  .12 

Culls . 06@  .08 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best  . -.$10.00@$12.00 

Lower  grades  .  6.00 @  8.00 

Sheep  .  4.00@  6.00 

Lambs  . 11.00@  15.50 

.  7.00@  7.80 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1 

Beets,  bu .  1 

Cabbage,  bbl.  crate .  2. 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1 

Celery,  doz.  hearts .  1 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1 

Eggplants,  bu .  1 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions,  bu .  1 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu .  1 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1 

Peppers,  bu .  1 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  1 

.Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate . 


,00@$6.00 
50 
75 
75 


25  @ 
0O@ 
.00@ 
50@ 
.00  @ 
.75  @ 
.50@ 
00@ 
•75@ 
.25  @ 
•00@ 
.00@ 
.50@ 
.75@ 
.75  @ 
.50@ 
.75@ 


25 

00 

DO 

00 

25 

,00 

25 

.75 

00 

50 

25 

00 

,00 


POTATOES 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack . $3.00@$3.50 

State,  150  lbs . 3.00@  3.25 

Southern,  new,  bbl .  1.25@  7.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  6.00@  6.50 

FRUIT 

Apples — Baldwin,  bbl.  . . .  $2.00@  $6.00 

Albemarle .  2.00@  5.50 

Gano  .  2.0O@  2.50 

Russet .  2.00|@  3.50 

Spy .  3.00@  6.00 

Ben  Davis  .  2.00@  3.00 

Winesap .  3.00@  4.00 

Peaches,  6-till  carrier _  3.00@  5.50 

Strawberries,  qt . 05@  .25 

Blackberries,  qt . 05@  .25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15@  .30 

Cherries,  qt . 08@  .12 

Muskmelons,  bu .  2.50@  3.75 

Watermelons,  car  . 375.00@675.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1,  Timothy  .  . .  $29.00@$30.00 

No.  2  .  27.00@  28.00 

No.  3  .  24.00@  26.00 

Straw — Rye .  18.00@  19.00 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 

L —  .  -  ■  ■  . . 


Farming  Both  Ends  of  the 
Country 

I  have  a  eon,  a  dentist,  who  wants  to 
locate  in  I*  lorida,  to  produce  citrus  fruits 
of  various  kinds.  He  does  well  at  his 
profession,  but  does  not  think  it  is  health¬ 
ful  ;  wants  to  get  out  in  the  open.  He  is 
country  born  _  and  bred,  has  worked  on 
farms,  and  will  not  be  an  entire  novice, 
f \  e  would  like  to  see  some  experiences  In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  those  New  .Jersey  peo¬ 
ple  who  farm  in  Jersey  in  Summer  and 
in  Florida  in  Winter.  How  do  they  do 
it?  What  lines  do  they  follow?  What 
becomes  of  their  Northern  farms  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  of  their  Southern  farm  stock, 
etc.,  in  Summer.  j.  e.  k. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

We  would  all  like  to  see  how  people 
succeeed  in  farming  both  ends  of  the 
country.  We  doubt  if  it  can  be  done 
successfully  unless  one  has  a  large  fam¬ 
ily.  We  know  of  cases  where  elderly  men 
leave  their  Northern  farms  in  early  Fall 
and  go  to  Florida,  where  they  plant  a 
crop  of  potatoes  or  other  vegetables — 
staying  with  it  until  April,  when  they 
come  back  north.  In  most  cases  these 
men  leave  the  northern  farm  in  the  care 
of  their  boys  or  some  good  tenant.  There 
are  some  cases  where  a  man  can  put  in  a 
crop  of  strawberries  at  the  North,  culti¬ 
vate  them  well  through  the  Summer,  put 
them  under  mulch  in  November,  and  then 
close  the  farm  for  the  Winter.  In  that 
event  he  can  go  South  and  grow  a  crop 
of  potatoes  or  harvest  a  crop  of  fruit — 
coming  back  in  time  to  pick  the  berries 
on  the  northern  farm.  We  shall,  no 
doubt,  hear  from  people  who  are  doing 
something  of  this  sort,  but  most  of  the 
men  who  undertake  to  “farm  both  ends 
of  the  country”  have  good-sized  families, 
some  members  of  which  remain  on  the 
farm  during  the  Winter.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  responsible  per¬ 
son  in  charge  of  the  Florida  land  during 
the  Summer,  especially  if  there  is  an 
orange  grove  on  it.  In  fact,  this  idea  of 
“farming  both  ends  of  the  country"  is  a 
very  pretty  theory,  but  hard  to  work  out 
in  fact,  unless  there  be  a  large  family  so 
that  both  ends  may  be  occupied  at  once. 


Countrywide  Situation 

SEASON  MAKING  UP  FOR  LOST  TIME — 
FLOODS  OF  SOUTHERN  PEACHES  AND 
CANTALOUPES  • —  THE  GEORGIA  MELON 

DISPUTE - KING  APPLE — THE  WORLD  AS 

AN  APPLE  EATER - WHERE  THE  BIG 

CROPS  GO - TEN  YEARS  OF  CHANGE — 

GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  “CONSUMERS’ 
LEAGUE.” 

Warm  weather  the  last  half  of  June 
brought  along  the  Summer  rush  all  at 
once.  It  is  rather  a  good  year  after  all, 
to  judge  by  the  more  hopeful  tone  from 
the  producing  regions  and  by  heavy  vol¬ 
ume  of  shipments.  Wheat  is  looking  bet¬ 
ter.  Corn  is  making  up  for  lost  time. 
Farmers  are  rushing  in  a  big  hay  crop 
along  the  southern  half  of  the  dairy  coun¬ 
try.  Cotton  is  slow  and  weedy,  but  im¬ 
proving.  Fruit  is  late,  but  abundant  in 
the  East.  It  was  one  of  the  biggest  ber¬ 
ry  crops  on  record.  Northwestern  apples 
may  not  be  over  half  a  crop,  and  that  les¬ 
sens  the  danger  of  over-supply  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  sizable  crop  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West. 

Markets  are  swamped  with  Southern 
peaches,  with  some  breaking  down  of 
prices.  Growers  are  not  happy  over  their 
$1  to  $1.50  per  bu.  If  they  had  thrown 
away  rhe  poorest  half  of  their  crop  they 
might  be  better  off.  The  usual  flood  of 
California  cantaloupes  hit  the  markets 
•this  month.  The  Japanese  have  been 
ousted  from  the  Western  cantaloupe  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  crop  is  as  large  as  ever  and 
the  pi'oducers  get  only  3  or  4c  for  them. 
The  melon  season  dropped  a  stitch  when 
some  Georgia  veterinarian  insisted  on 
stopping  Florida  melons  at  the  State  line 
for  fear  of  cattle  ticks  in  the  packing  ma¬ 
terial.  Plenty  of  Southern  oratory  was 
let  loose- over  the  wires,  but  finally  the 
railroads  stepped  in  with  a  guarantee  to 
stand  the  damage,  if  any. 

KING  APPLE 

King  Apple  is  a  big  chap,  with  red 
cheeks  and  yellow  hair.  His  suit,  it  must 
be  conceded,  looks  very  much  like  a  bar¬ 
rel.  His  hat  resembles  a  bushel  basket, 
and  liis  shoes  are  decidedly  of  the  West¬ 
ern  box-toe  design ;  not  a  pretentious 
monarch,  but  very  popular.  His  royal 
chariot  is,  of  course,  a  freight  car,  al¬ 
though  he  rides  sometimes  on  a  motor 
truck.  The  center  and  stronghold  of  the 
apple  kingdom  is  America.  The  United 
States  is  the  home  of  the  commercial  ap¬ 
ple.  This  country  raises  two  or  three 
apples  to  every  one  that  is  grown  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  k«ep  nine  out  of 
every  10  we  raise,  yet  we  sell  sometimes 


to  England  as  many  as  she  raises  in  her 
own  orchards,  and  we  send  millions  of 
bushels  to  Northern  Europe,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Canada,  Cuba,  China  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  The  bright  red  juicy  American 
apple  may  be  bought  almost  anywhere  in 
season. 

NATION  OF  APPLE  EATERS 

It  is  by  no  means  an  accident  that  the 
United  States  is  a  leading  apple  country. 
Apple  production  and  marketing  is  a 
measure  of  a  shipper’s  intelligence  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  liberal  eating  of 
apples  means  more  health,  intelligence 
and  prospei’ity.  Rating  people  according 
to  apple  consumption,  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  stands  at  the  head,  eating  from  two 
to  four  apples  a  week.  The  Englishman 
eats  one  or  two  a  week,  the  rest  of  the 
world  far  less,  while  many  countries  are 
just  beginning  to  know  the  luxury  and 
health  value  of  a  good  apple. 

In  our  own  markets,  apples  lead  every¬ 
thing  else  among  what  may  be  called  the 
luxury  foods.  We  eat  a  half  dozen  pounds 
of  apples  to  every  1  or  2  lbs.  of  oranges 
and  grapefruit,  or  peaches,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  pear  or  plum,  a  handful  of  straw¬ 
berries  or  a  small  bunch  of  grapes.  Of 
course  we  use  more  potatoes  than  apples, 
two  to  one,  but  vegetables  in  general  are 
out  of  the  running,  beside  the  popular 
apple. 

»  Out  of  every  bushel  we  raise,  the  city 
and  country,  each  class,  takes  about  half. 


tober  come  the  standard  Winter  kinds 
which  make  up  two-thirds  of  the  apple 
crop. 

CHANGES  OF  TEN  YEARS 

Among  the  great  changes  in  the  apple 
industry  in  the  past  10  years  the  follow¬ 
ing  stand  out : 

The  development  of  the  fancy  Western 
boxed  apple. 

The  growth  of  commercial  orcharding, 
with  its  systematic  large  scale  operations. 

The  dying  out  tendency  of  small  farm 
orchards,  owing  to  new  pests  and  dis¬ 
eases,  hard  Winters,  old  age  and  neglect. 

Gold  storage  has  almost  superseded 
common  storage  for  commercial  purposes. 
East  season  nearly  one-third  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  crop  -was  in  cold  storage  at  the  height 
of  the  season. 

In  short,  the  apple  orchard  is  no  longer 
a  half-neglected  annex  to  the  farm  fields 
and  pastures,  but  has  become  a  great, 
nation-wide,  extensive  industry,  a  main¬ 
stay  of  prosperity  in  a  dozen  State,  and 
indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people,  and  to  the 
health  of  many  millions  more  throughout 
the  world. 

It  will  be  a  good  year  for  the  apple 
crop,  with  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the 
average  citizen  to  bring  his  share  nearer 
to  the  apple-a-day  that  qualifies  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Apple  Consumers’  League 
of  loyal  subjects  of  King  Apple.  G.  B.  F. 


Various  Market  Questions 

1.  In  speaking  of  tons  of  produce,  such 
as  hay,  feed,  etc.,  without  any  qualifica¬ 
tion,  what  is  a  ton?  2.  On  what  basis 
are  market  quotations  given?  That  is,  at 
what  point  do  the  quotations  apply?  New 


There  are  many  “picture 
cows”  among  the  Hol- 
steins.  The  black  and 
white  is  often  distributed 
over  their  hide  so  as  to 
make  curious  combina¬ 
tions.  We  have  seen  the 
profile  of  a  man’s  face 
clearly  brought  out  in 
black,  and  many  objects 
are  painted  in  this  way. 
The  cow  in  the  picture, 
as  we  see.  has  a  heart 
painted  in  black  on  her 
left  side.  We  never  saw 
anything  exactly  like  it 
before. 


York  quotations  f.  o.  b.  New  York  or 
shipping  point?  If  f.  o.  b.  destination, 
does  shipper  assume  all  risk  in  transit? 
3.  Is  any  produce  business  conducted  on 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  basis?  4.  Can  you 
furnish  lists  of  approved  dealers?  5. 
Does  the  shipper  or  the  receiver  estab¬ 
lish  the  grade  of  produce?  I\  F.  C. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  A  ton  of  produce  is  ordinarily  con¬ 
sidered  2,000  lbs.,  unless  a  “long  ton”  is 
specified.  In  that  case  2,240  lbs.  would 
be  meant. 

2.  New  York  market  quotations  are 
the  prices  received  for  what  are  consid¬ 
ered  wholesale  quantities,  in  stores,  or 
raliroad  yards  or  docks  adjacent.  The 
transportation  company  assumes  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  extent  specified  in  the 
bill  of  lading,  though  collection  of  dam¬ 
ages,  even  under  conditions  where  the 
shipper  apparently  has  a  clear  case,  may 
be  slow  and  difficult. 

3.  Large  quantities  of  farm  products 
are  bought  in  the  fields  by  dealers  who 
have  men  going  about  for  this  purpose. 
Some  concerns  start  with  the  earliest 
Florida  crops,  and  their  buyers  gradually 
work  up  through  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  The  amount  of  this  done  in  North¬ 
ern  States  depends  on  how  much  pro¬ 
duce  is  available  in  any  section,  and 
whether  the  growers  care  to  do  business 
in  that  way.  New  York  concerns  also 
have  buyers  in  the  far  Western  or  coast 
States  during  seasons  of  special  crops. 

4.  New  York  State  publishes  a  list  of 
licensed  and  bonded  commission  men, 
which  may  be  had  from  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Yr. 

5.  Associations  and  many  individual 
shippers  establish  grades  recognized  by 
receivers,  because  found  to  be  dependable. 
Of  course,  the  quality  and  condition  of 
goods  on  arrival  in  market  determine  the 
selling  value,  and  the  sellers  have  to  use 
their  judgment  about  this  in  making  their 
price.  This  works  all  right  for  the  ship¬ 
pers  if  receivers  are  honest,  but  all  wrong 
if  they  are  not. 


Destroying  Bedbugs 

We  have  a  tenement  of  three  rooms, 
used  by  another  family  for  some  time, 
now  vacant.  The  bedroom  has  bedbugs 
in  it  quite  badly.  The  furniture  is  left 
with  us.  We  have  used  about  2^4  lbs. 
of  sulphur,  burning  it  in  the  bedroom, 
but  it  does  not  kill  the  bugs.  I  have 
burned  the  mattress  and  most  of  the  car¬ 
peting  and  clothes  which  could  not  be 
washed ;  have  taken  the  paper  off  the 
bedroom  and  will  take  it  off  the  other 
rooms.  We  want  to  paper  and  paint.  I 
should  like  to  keep  some  of  the  chairs  if 
it  would  be  safe.  The  bed  is  iron  ;  have 
taken  it  out  doors  and  will  use  kerosene 
on  it,  and  apply  fire  also ;  think  that 
will  make  the  bed  safe.  The  rooms  con¬ 
tain  about  3,000  cu.  ft.,  are  all  connect¬ 


ed.  Windows  are  not  extra  tight ;  there 
are  also  rooms  on  second  floor  and  rooms 
in  the  other  side  of  the  house  where  we 
now  live.  Can  you  give  us  any  remedy 
that  will  be  sure  and  safe?  We  have 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bulletin  No.  754  on  the  bedbug,  which 
speaks  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  but  does 
not  give  directions  for  same.  The  rooms 
have  been  in  use  for  12  years  by  the 
same  persons,  so  you  can  see  it  is  quite 
long  standing.  Once  in  a  while  we  have 
found  one  or  two  in  the  chamber  above 
the  bedroom.  f.  e.  w.  s. 

We  would  not  advise  the  use  of  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas  fumigation  to  destroy 
vermin  in  this  case.  While  it  is  absolute¬ 
ly  certain  in  its  effects,  it  is  extremely 
dangerous,  and  should  only  be  used  in  a 
vacant  house.  It  would  not  be  safe  to 
use  it  in  a  house  where  a  portion  of  the 
building  was  occupied.  During  the  past 
year  two  deaths  were  reported  which 
were  traced  to  the  use  of  this  fumigant 
in  an  apartment  below  wdiere  the  deaths 
occurred,  the  deadly  gas  creeping  through 
the  minute  crevices  around  the  plumbing. 
Such  fumigation  should  only  be  used  by 
experts  under  close  supervision,  and  with 
a  full  understanding  of  its  danger. 

In  a  room  where  the  windows  are  not 
really  tight  we  do  not  think  sulphur 
fumigation  would  be  effective.  Standard 
insecticides  for  this  purpose  are  kerosene, 
gasoline,  turpentine,  alone  or  combined 
with  household  ammonia,  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  and  pyrethrum  or  buhach  powder. 
It  is  our  experience  that  several  different 
things,  used  alternately,  are  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  one  remedy  only.  Whatever  is 
used  must  be  applied  conscientiously  and 
repeatedly ;  first  every  other  day  for  two 
weeks,  then  twice  a  week  for  a  month, 
then  once  a  week  until  there  is  no  further 
appearance  of  the  vermin. 

The  iron  bed  can  be  made  perfectly 
clean  by  scrubbing  with  gasoline,  the 
work  being  done  out  of  doors.  You  speak 
of  applying  fire.  We  see  no  need  of  do¬ 
ing  that,  and  it  would  be  likely  to  deface 
the  iron.  Give  the  gasoline  treatment 
thoroughly  twice,  and  it  would  be  well  jf 
the  bed  had  a  coat  of  enamel  paint  or 
varnish.  Treat  the  chairs  in  the  same 
way.  Gasoline  is  more  desirable  than 
kerosene,  because  it  is  not  greasy,  does 
not  stain,  and  evaporates  rapidly,  while 
the  kerosene  odor  is  very  persistent. 

As  the  rooms  are  to  be  papered  and 
painted  you  have  an  opportunity  io 
cleanse  them  thoroughly.  After  remov¬ 
ing  the  paper,  treat  all  cracks  with  gaso¬ 
line  or  with  turpentine  and  household 
ammonia,  half  and  half,  giving  special 
care  to  places  where  you  see  signs  of  in¬ 
festation.  Fill  up  cracks  in  walls  and 
ceiling  before  papering.  Give  floors  a 
coat  of  stain,  followed  by  varnish.  Do 
not  cover  floors  with  matting  or  carpet 
tacked  down.  One  of  our  friends  who 
had  a  hard  battle  in  an  old  house  wrote 
us  that  varnish  was  the  best  thing  she 
had  ever  used  to  control  these  vermin. 
She  used  turpentine  and  ammonia  on  the 
beds,  and  then  used  varnish  liberally  on 
the  floors,  which  were  full  of  cracks. 

If  the  furniture  in  the  infested  rooms 
is  thoroughly  treated,  the  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  papered  or  tinted  and  the  woodwork 
painted,  we  think  there  will  be  no  fur¬ 
ther  trouble,  but  we  think  it  much  safer 
to  tint  or  paint  walls  and  ceilings,  instead 
of  applying  paper.  Decorators  tell  us 
that  bedrooms  are  more  often  tinted  with 
one  of  the  prepared  kalsomines,  known 
under  various  trade  names,  or  painted 
with  flat  finish  paints,  than  papered,  be¬ 
cause  modern  taste  demands  a  wall  fin¬ 
ish  that  is  sanitary  and  affords  no  har¬ 
bor  for  vermin.  In  this  case,  where  it  is 
known  that  the  room  has  been  infested, 
we  would  certainly  prefer  flat  paint.  This 
could  be  washed  (kalsomine  could  not), 
and  would  afford  no  harbor  for  the  in¬ 
sects.  Soft  shades  of  pale  gray,  cream, 
fawn  or  a  faint  bluish  green  makes  a 
pretty  and  restful  wall.  After  the  room 
is  in  use,  it  should  be  watched  for  any 
reappearance  of  vermin,  and  it  is  wise  to 
give  the  bed  an  occasional  treatment  ot 
gasoline  or  of  turpentine  and  ammonia, 
even  if  the  insects  are  not  noticed.  A 
small  oil  can.  such  as  one  uses  for  the 
sewing  machine,  is  convenient  to  apply 
the  turpentine  and  ammonia,  as  the  liquid 
can  be  squirted  into  crevices  by  pressure 
on  the  bottom  of  the  can. 


Destroying  a  Hornet’s  Nest 

Noting  your  article  on  how  to  get  rid 
of  a  hornet  or  yellow  jacket  nest,  page 
807,  will  give  my  plan.  First  get  some 
sulphur,  melt  it,  and  swab  in  some  old 
rags.  (This  is  what  they  call  brimstone 
for  killing  bees.)  Next  get  a  can  that 
will  just  fit  up  againsts  the  nest  (not  go 
■over  it)  ;  take  a  small  wire  and  paste  on 
a  piece  of  brimstone  about  the  size  of  a 
hickorynut,  or  larger,  and  then  bend  the 
wire  over  the  side  of  can  so  that  the 
brimstone  hangs  about  two-thirds  down 
in  the  can.  Then  fasten  can  to  pole  long 
enough  to  reach  nest,  light  brimstone  nnd 
press  can  lightly  up  against  nest  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  those  yellow-jackets 
will  be  very  quiet.  If  it  is  done  in  the 
evening  there  will  be  none  to  bother  next 
day.  Of  course,  remove  the  nest,  as  more 
would  hatch  out.  m.  j.  w. 

Carbondale,  Pa. 


Customer  :  “I’d  like  to  see  something 
cheap  in  a  straw  hat.”  Clerk  :  “Try  this 
on.  The  mirror  is  on  your  left. — Boston 
Transcript. 


About  one-fifth  are  used  for  manufac¬ 
tures,  of  which  cider  and  vinegar  take  by 
far  the  greater  part,  although  3,000,000 
bu.  are  used  for  canning,  and  about  half 
that  quantity  for  drying. 

The  favorite  haunts  of  King  Apple 
are  on  fertile  rolling  lands  not  too  far 
from  the  ocean  or  the  Great  Lakes.  Over 
half  the  market  supply  in  the  United 
States  comes  from  the  shores,  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  Western  New  York,  the 
Michigan  apple  belt,  the  Valley  of  the 
Potomac,  and  its  tributaries,  and  from 
two  or  three  productive  little  valleys  in 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Last  season  was  a  breaker  of  apple 
records  in  the  United  States.  There  were 
about  two  bushels  produced  for  each  per¬ 
son.  Across  the  boundary  line,  Canada 
produced  about  one  bushel  to  our  five, 
but  having  fewer  mouths  to  be  filled  in 
Canada,  our  northern  neighbor  exports 
one-third  as  many  apples  as  we  do.  It 
was  a  busy  year  for  the  apple  man,  and 
a  great  test  of  salesmanship. 

WHERE  THE  CROP  WENT 

How  did  the  citizen  dispose  of  his  aver¬ 
age  two  bushels  of  apples?  He  set  aside 
nearly  half  a  bushel  for  the  factories, 
mostly  cider  and  vinegar,  used  a  quart  of 
apples  for  canning,  and  a  pint  for  drying, 
and  sold  about  a  peck  to  his  foreign  cus¬ 
tomers.  American  apples  were  pushed 
into  new  markets.  Apple  shipments  for 
the  season  filled  about  140.000  cars.  This 
would  make  a  train  over  1,000  miles  long, 
with  the  engine  in  New  York  City  and 
the  caboose  in  St.  Louis.  With  this  enor¬ 
mous  crop,  wholesale  prices  had  to  go 
lower.  Prevailing  ranges  for  standard 
kinds  in  the  city  markets  were  mostly 
$3.50  to  $4.50  per  bbh,  and  $2  to  $2.50 
per  Western  boxed.  With  present  day 
cost  of  production,  few  growers,  East  or 
West,  made  any  considerable  profit. 
Costs  of  producing  and  marketing  are 
high  nowadays,  and  the  grower  gets  some¬ 
times  no  more  than  one  cent  out  of  the 
nickel  which  the  consumer  pays  for  his 
apple  at  lunch  time.  Some  of  the  apples 
in  Uncle  Sam’s  back  lots  went  to  waste, 
but  Mr.  Consumer  has  eaten  most  of  the 
others  in  fruit  lunches  and  desserts,  pies 
and  apple  sauce,  and  his  health  was  never 
better,  thank  you.  There  is  still  about 
1  per  cent  of  the  crop  left,  and  the  fruit 
stands  will  offer  Winesaps  and  Pippins 
for  some  time  yet,  and  the  price  has  not 
gone  up  much. 

It  is  almost  between  seasons  now.  The 
fruit  stands  display  only  one  or  two 
kinds,  but  the  quality  is  still  good,  thanks 
to  modern  cold  storage.  Meanwhile  the 
new  crop  apples  are  on  the  rails,  Yellow 
Transparent  from  Georgia,  Tennessee  and 
Illinois,  and  juicy  striped  Gravensteins 
from  California.  All  sorts  of  early  local 
apples  will  be  offered  soon.  Then  come 
the  Oldenberg  and  Wealthy,  rather  sour 
but  fine  for  cooking.  Then  the  rest  of 
the  Fall  kinds,  and  in  September  to  Oc¬ 
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Whey  for  Poultry 

What  is  the  value  of  milk  whey  as  a 
food,  etc.  for  chicks  and  laying  stock? 

New  York.  C.  h.  b. 

Whey  has  about  half  the  value  of  skim- 
milk  in  feeding  pigs  or  other  live  stock 
and  doubtless  could  be  used  in  poultry 
feeding,  though  I  cannot  say  from  either 
experience  or  observation  how  satisfac¬ 
torily.  It  is  much  more  watery  than 
skim-milk  and  contains  much  less  pro¬ 
tein  ;  it  is  quite  likely,  too,  to  be  kept 
in  unclean  tanks  or  other  vessels  before 
becoming  available  for  use.  Fermenting, 
decomposing  whey  is  not  good  food  for  any 
animal.  Whey  contains  only  0.8  per  cent 
crude  protein,  as  against  the  8.6  per  cent 
of  skim-milk ;  4.7  per  cent  carbohydrates, 
as  compared  with  5.1  per  cent  of  skim- 
milk  and  0.3  per  cent  fat,  as  compared 
with  0.2  per  cent.  Its  total  digestible 
nutrients  make  up  6.2  lbs.  per  100,  as 
compared  with  9.1  lbs.  in  separated 
milk.  M.  b.  D. 


one  part  cornmeal,  two  parts  fine-cut 
green  stuff,  5  per  cent  chick  grit  and  5 
per  cent  sifted  beef  scrap.  This  should 
be  fed  sparingly,  and  opportunity  for 
plenty  of  exercise  given.  Whether  or  not 
the  lameness  that  you  speak  of  is  the  so- 
called  “leg  weakness”  so  common  among 
ducklings,  I  am  unable  to  say.  m.  b.  d. 


Improving  Poultry  Strains 

Your  article  entitled  “Time  and  Cost 
on  Trap-nesting,”  on  page  849,  interests 
me,  and  I  hope  it  will  stimulate  contri¬ 
butions  on  the  subject  of  breeding,  trap¬ 
nesting,  etc.,  from  some  of  the  successful 
contest  entrants. 

From  what  I  have  gathered  from  the 
experiences  of  others,  trap-nesting  and 
breeding  simply  from  the  highest  pro¬ 
ducers  without  progeny  testing  gives  a 
flock  average  of  about  160  eggs.  (Un¬ 
usually  good  care,  culling  and  forcing 
may  raise  this  figure.)  If  further  prog¬ 
ress  is  to  be  made  the  breeding  quali¬ 
ties  of  each  hen  must  be  tested  by  trap¬ 
ping  her  offspring ;  that  is,  by  progeny 
testing.  When  by  this  means  an  excep¬ 
tional  or  prepotent  breeder  is  discovered, 
her  blood  is  introduced  into  the  flock  to 
the  fullest  extent.  Of  course,  by  the 
same  method  of  progeny  testing  a  prepo¬ 
tent  male  may  be  discovered,  but  as  a 
number  of  females  are  mated  to  each 
cockerel,  the  chances  favor  the  discovery 
of  the  hen  that  has  the  ability  to  pass  on 
high  fecundity  rather  than  the  male. 
Prof.  Goodale  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  says  that  there  should  be 
at  least  seven  daughters  to  enable  one 
to  judge  the  performance  of  the  dam. 
His  own  remarkable  success  as  a  breeder 
gives  weight  to  his  recommendations. 

In  the  artice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  referred 
to,  W.  H.  A.  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
College,  recommends  to  busy  commercial 
poultrymen  the  use  of  the  egg-laying 
aontests  as  a  substitute  for  doing  their 
own  trapping.  He  states  that  one  can 
have  40  birds  thus  trapped,  but  this 
limits  the  poultryman  to  applying  the 
progeny  test  each  year  to  only  five  hens 
and  say  one  male.  At  such  a  rate  the 
chances  of  discovering  the  prepotent  bird 
which  is  to  raise  the  average  of  the 
flock  would  seem  to  be  very  limited. 
Something  surely  must  be  wrong  with 
the  usual  methods  of  breeding  when  the 
egg-laying  contests  here  in  the  East  show 
little  if  any  improvement  in  annual  aver¬ 
ages  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

However,  won’t  some  of  the  breeders 
who  have  trap-nested  and  progeny-tested 
write  their  experiences  and  give  us  their 
opinion  of  the  value  of  progeny  testing 
vs.  the  more  or  less  indiscriminate  breed¬ 
ing  from  the  high  producers  regardless 
of  the  performance  of  their  offsprings? 

New  Jersey.  m.  l.  l. 


Broody  Hens  for  the  Table 

Are  there  any  scientific  reasons  for  ob¬ 
jecting  to  eating  broody  hens?  About 
how  long  after  the  hen  keeps  the  nest 
should  they  not  be  eaten?  .j.  p. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  only  objection  to  eating  a  broody 
hen  that  I  know  of  is  that  if  she  has 
been  broody  long  she  is  apt  to  have  too 
large  a  proportion  of  bone  to  meat.  A 
broody  hen  is  not  “feverish,”  as  is  often 
said  ;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  the  body  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  sitting  hen  is  slightly  less 
than  that  of  a  non-sitting  one.  If  there 
is  any  good  reason,  scientific  or  otherwise, 
for  refraining  from  the  flesh  of  a  prop¬ 
erly  cooked  broody  hen,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  a 
chance  on  the  first  one  of  the  kind  that 
the  neighbors  send  in.  m.  b.  d. 


(Qcaa* 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


BEEF  SCRAP 

WITH 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


FIRST  GREAT  ADVANCE  IN 
SCIENCE  OF  POULTRY  FEED¬ 
ING.  MAKES  MORE  EGGS. 
INCREASES  VIGOR,  GROWTH, 
VITALITY  AND  PROFITS 

Ask  for  free  sample 

GIVES  BETTER  RESULTS 
WITH  SAME  QUANTITY  OF 
FEED.  MAKES  OUR  BRAND 
OF  HIGHER  VALUE  TO  THE 
POULTRYMEN  THAN  OTHERS 

Yet  costs  less 

Send  for  Interesting  Pacts  and  FREE  copy 
of  “Making  Hens  Pay,”  by  Prof.  Harry 
R.  Lewis,  giving  your  dealer’s  name. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards,  Philadelphia 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of)  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  June  18,  1924. 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J . 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Del .  76 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farm,  K.  I . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N.  J . 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can . 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . 

Navillus  Rocks,  N.  J . 

Wm.  U  Schaff,  N.  J . 

W.  P.  ROCKS 
W.  C.  Matthews.  Del . 


Oktusha  Farm.  Ohio . 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. 
August  Weiss,  N.  J . 


8.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 


C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del .  71 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

F.  A,  Woodward,  N.  J . 

Rosewood  Plate,  N,  J . 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  W,  Bottcher.  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  J . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Marcel  Sassen,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J . 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  .1  . . 


North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J... 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y . 


Barne’s  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr,  Wash . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash  . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N.  J  . . 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm,8.  C... 

Windy  Brow  Farm,  N.  J . 

Oedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J... 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del... 

Cherry  Croft  Farm,  N.  J . 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  O . 

F.  H.  Claflin,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y . 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y . 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n . 

Harry  N.  Connor.  N.  J . 

Fairview  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

8,  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  S.  Ellis,  N.  J . 

D,  K.  Evans,  Pa . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  B.  Faure.  N.  J  . 


Lame  Ducks 

I  am  keeping  ducks  ;  have  running  wa¬ 
ter,  a  dry  place  for  them  to  sleep,  and 
a  free  range.  They  are  lame ;  the  leg 
swells  just  above  the  foot.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  cause  and  what  to  do  for  it? 

Oswegatchie,  N.  Y.  j.  h.  p. 

Leg  weakness  L.  young  ducks  is  said 
by  duck  raisere  to  be  caused  by  over¬ 
feeding  upon  a  too  concentrated  ration. 
Wheat  bran  should  form  a  large  part  of 
their  mash,  and  with  this  should  be 
mixed  plenty  of  green  food.  A  formula 
for  a  mash  that  is  given  is  four  parts 
wheat  bran,  one  part  wheat  middlings, 


W.  A.  Foster.  N.  J . 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N.  J . 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

Klrkup  Bros.,  N,  Y  . 

Magnolia  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . ! 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.  J . 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Ilouten,  N.  J . 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm,  N.  j. 

Dr  J  8.  Nief,  N.  J . 

Old  Orchard  Farm  N.  J . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C  Price,  Pa . 

Puritas Springs  Poultry  Farm,  O _ 

M.  J.  Quaci  enbush  N.  J . 

Ailend  le  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  ... 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.  J . 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa . 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.  J . 

Fred  Warren,  N.J . . 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Le  Roy  Wilcox,  N.Y . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . . . 

Skylands  Farm,  N.Y . 


Total . 8670 


Week  Total 
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2080 

.  76 

1924 

..  93 

2213 

1605 

2016 

.  87 

1815 

1870 

.  86 

2056 

.  85 

2059 

2049 

2030 

82 

1657 

.  65 

1548 

2098 

1671 

.  57 

1925 

.  54 

1728 

.  71 

1776 

.  61 

1513 

.  77 

1481 

,  52 

1770 

1766 

.  65 

1479 

0 

1008 

.  81 

2158 

80 

2132 

.  90 

1958 

.  90 

2022 

.  100 

2056 

.  99 

2070 

.  99 

1990 

90 

2064 

99 

1806 

58 

2208 

105 

2272 

94 

1799 

95 

2195 

112 

2441 

88 

1965 

98 

2325 

98 

2444 

119 

2641 

102 

2526 

103 

2010 

84 

2057 

118 

2751 

82 

2575 

115 

2357 

94 

1741 

76 

2502 

78 

1666 

99 

2092 

102 

2194 

84 

1896 

106 

2662 

17 

1935 

63 

1669 

86 

2209 

90 

2025 

99 

2051 

101 

1816 

90 

2559 

84 

2497 

83 

2441 

94 

1924 

88 

1910 

87 

2020 

93 

2335 

84 

1869 

85 

2249 

91 

2061 

90 

2199 

97 

2044 

85 

1840 

110 

2146 

87 

1892 

105 

2287 

87 

1773 

86 

1987 

102 

2140 

77 

1832 

102 

1914 

89 

2072 

95 

1994 

89 

2072 

108 

2133 

87 

1395 

84 

2417 

82 

1973 

88 

1905 

65 

1976 

101 

2142 

106 

2388 

80 

1593 

95 

1933 

76 

1958 

98 

2184 

110 

1769 

88 

1590 

8670 
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PULLETS 

We  have  thousands  of  splendid,  sturdy,  White 
Leghorn  youngsters  with  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestors  back  of  their  breeding 
racing  over  our  extensive  green  ranges.  Care¬ 
fully  fed  and  raised  by  experienced  poultrymen 
to  make  vigorous,  heavy  layers  that  will  be  hard 
to  equal. 

Available  about  as  follows  : 

8-10  week*  .  .  July  1 — July  31 
12  weeks  .  .  .  Aug.  1  — Aug,  31 
4-5  month*  .  .  Aug.  1  —  Oct.  15 
Ready  to  Lay  .  Aug.  1  —  Nov.  1 


HIGHEST 

QUALITY 


CIRCULARS 

FREE 


LOW 

PRICES 


AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N 
Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


PULLETS 

Porter’s  Certified  White  Leghorns 

Thousands  of  excellent  April  hatched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  money  back  guarantee.  Free  booklet. 
Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is 
located  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit  farm.  Free  range. 
Cockerels  and  breeding  stock.  Distributor  for  Carboli- 
neum  the  best  mite  destroyer  and  preventive  known. 
Only  one  application  a  year  required.  $1.75  a  gal. 
$1.40  a  gal.  in  5  gallon  cans. 

FARLEY  POUTER  Box  W  KOIU'H,  N.  Y. 


CH/CKS 

FROM  GOOD  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks,  lOc  ;  Wyandottes,  11c;  Leghorns.  8c; 
Mixed,  7c.  Special  price  on  large  lots.  Delivery 
guaranteed,  Catalog  and  Ref.  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.  #7  per  100  and  up. 
Hogan  tested.  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns, 
100— $8  ;  Black  Minoreas,  Anconas,  100—  $10; 
Barred  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes,  100— #1 1 .  Beds, 
100 — *  1 2,  Broilers,  100 — $7.  100%  live  delivery 

guaranteed.  We  ship  anywhere  by  Parcel  Post. 
Free  Catalog.  Beferenee:  Jckesburg  State  Bank. 
Johnson's  Hatchery  Box  40  lekesburg,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c  ;  B.  P.  Bocks,  9c  ;  R.  I. 
Beds,  10c;  Mixed,  7e.  Order  from  adv. 

VALLEY  VIEW  HATCHERY 
C.  I.  BENNER  Bor  S3  RIehileld,Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
"arred  Rocks,  10c;  Reds, 
and  Mixed,  7c  each.  100# 
Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM  NACE.  Prop. 

McAlisterville,  Pa 


CHICKS 


TBABYOHICKS^'lr'ffi’ 

horns,  S8-100.  B. Rocks,  310.  R.  I.  Reds.  $10.  Mixed, 
37.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  free. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  R.  D.  3  Millerstown,  Pa. 

ALL  CHICKS  NOW  10c 

“  Parks’  ’’  Bar  Rock,  “  Martin’s  ”  W.  Wyandotte. 
Mixed  or  my  choice  &  9c.  Direct  strains.  None 
better.  Order  25  to  1,000.  Delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Bank  ref.  S.  W.  KUNE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


BABY  OHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rock,  9c;  Bed,  10c; 
Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister  McAlIxtervIIIe,  Pa. 

S».  O.  -OT".  XjEGHORN  bullets 

8-10-wks.-old,  Bred  from  Tom  Barron’s  selected 
stock.  Raised  on  Free  Range.  Vineyard  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Inc.,  Vineyard  Road,  Metuclien,  N.  J. 

Tel.  No.— 32J  Metuchen 

BUYTHEM  NOW cTctek 

One  and  a  half  to  two  lbs.  each.  Same  breeding  as 
our  contest  pens.  182  each.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  WELLWARD  FARM,  East  Setauket,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Assorted  Chicks .  7C  each 

White  Leghorns .  8c  “ 

Brown  Leghorns... . 8c  “ 

Barred  Rocks . .....10c  “ 

Buff  Rocks .  .  .  .10c  " 

R.  I.  Reds . *....*.. ,10c  " 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  12c  " 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1.000 
100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  166.  Richfield,  Pa. 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AN0  BARREB 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y 


f  Hlf  KS0F  healthy 

V/  “  *  ^  "  •'*  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

S.  C.  Buff  and  W.  Leg.,  *8— 100.  Barred  Bocks, 
*10—100.  B.  I.  Beds,  *10—100.  White  Bucks, 
$12 — 100.  Lite  Mlxt,  *7 — 100.  Hevy  Mixt,  *8 
—100.  Sat.  guar,  or  money  refunded.  Circ.  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 

BABY  Mixed  or  Broilers . $7  per  100 

CL-  .  __  S.  U.  W.  Leghorn .  8  per  100 

H  I  X  f?arred  Rocks . lO  per  100 

niAs.  c  R.  j  Reds . 10  {)er  10fl 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  lOOjtlive  del.  guaranteed  Post- 
age  paid  to  your  door.  FRANK  NACE.  McAI!»tcrvllle,l'a.  R.  D.  2 

PULLETS  Pure-Bred  Single  Comb 
U7“  1  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

10-12-14  and  16-wks.-old.  Also  ready-to-lay.  free- 
range  birds  from  selected  breeders.  Priced  »1  and 
up.  according  to  age.  Fisher  Hr  os,,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

8.  C.  Beds,  B.  P.  Rocks, 8. C. 
W.  Leghorns,  and  Mixed 
chicks  7c  up.  These  chicks 
are  all  from  free  range 
-  ..  stock.  Safe  delivery  and 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  IVIcAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


CHICKS  From  Heavy-Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  9c ;  Reds,  9c  and  Mixed,  7c.  100%  safe 
delivery.  W.  AMJKY  CocgIuiuiim,  Pa, 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 

Pullets,  Cockerels  and  yearling  hens  of  quality  at 
moderate  prices.  Ked-W-Farm,  Wolcott,  N.Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN*  “  ‘-wk” oU 


strain.  Huinllton  Farm 


each.  Discount  on  quantity. 
Laying  hens  D.  Tancred 

Huntington,  M.  Y. 


600  MflRMclj  lfAPRIL  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  peu  45  leading  New  York  State  contest. 
Also  400  March-April  Bock  Pullets,  Cockerels. 

Jules  F.  Francais  Wosthumpton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

Husky  Chicks  Thai  Grow  &&&’ 

gust  deliveries.  Barred  Rocks.  11c;  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  8c.  We  do  not  ship  scrubs,  8  to  12- 
weeks  Barred  Rocks— Pullets,  31,  collect 

Wilson  Poultry  Farm  Flemington,  N.  J. 

rfllrl/C  o'  S'  thorns,  8o  each  ;  per  500,  *37,50. 
LflllMVo  S'  S'  barred  Bocks,  Do  each  ;  per  500,  *12.50. 
...  .  ...  .  .  S-G.  B  1.  Beds,  10c  each;  per  500,  *47.50, 

Mixed  Chicks,  7s  each;  per  500,  *32.50,  100#  live  delivery 
Postpaid.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular! 

F.  B.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


(!}i(Y  B’lr  ItockB,  9.  ;  Beds,  lOo ;  W.  Leghorns,  7c; 
V^AAl-A.  Mixed,  7c.  100#  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  IIATOHEKV,  MoAlijtervlUe,  Ps. 


White  Wvandnttpt;  2-4-6-8-wks.  old,  cheap.  Older  Stock. 
II 11110  njdllUUIIBh  Lgg  and  Exhibition  bred.  Catalogue. 

Bowdon  White  Wyandotto  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

PULLETS  MINORCAS  COCKERELS 


Minorca  Pullets  and  Cockerels  from  Ynma  Farms 
stock,  descended  from  Madison  Square  Garden  Win 
ners.  Minoreas  lay  the  largest  of  white  eggs  and  lots 
of  them.  Ten  weeks  pullets,  *  I  .<»(>  each;  12  weeks 
*  I  ;  pedigree  cockerels,  *2.00;  selected  cock¬ 
erels,  *1.50.  Barrel  Bock  and  Minorca  Capons, 
2  lbs.  and  over,  *2.50  each.  Free  range  milk  fed 
stock.  Address,  K.  It,  TA  Y  LOB,  Poultry  llept  , 
Vania  furinu,  Nupanoeh,  L'lstcr  Co.,  N.  Y. 


S.C.R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  From  trap-nested  non-sit¬ 
ting  hens.  Baby  Chicks,  *S13  per  100.  Deliveries 
weekly.  A.H.  FINGAK 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  ELIZA VILLE.  NEW  YORK 

R  I  RpHc  2-4  G-8-wkH  -old,  cheap.  P’ine  quality. 

R.  I.  nCUb  s.  Bowden  llox  195  Mansfield,  O. 

KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

12-weeks  pullets  for  sale.  Reduced  prices  on  breed- 
lng  Hens  and  Cocks  untii  Sept.  1.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  It.  KENT  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 


S  C  ANCONAS  Sheppard's  Famous  Prizo-WIn- 

'*■  ning  Laying  Strain.  Hens,  *2  each. 

Satisfaction  guar.  Order  today.  G.  SIMMS,  Box  I.  Lake.  N.Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers  Carneaux.  White  Kings 
specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  forPrices 

Allstan  Squab  Co., I?lsto"masSs: 


P 


ARDEE’S 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


nilAir*  America’s  Standard 
U II  If  lid  strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
w  PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP,  N.Y. 

IVEAM MOTH  BRONZETURKEYS 

35  per  12  eggs,  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  H.  A.  Souder,  Sellers ville.  Pa. 


BEAUANDOT 

MAMMOTH 

PEKIN 


Yearling  BREEDER  DECKS,  DRAKES 

Nolo  ready  for  delivery . 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH.  Sag  Harbor.  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

'T'HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  tointer- 
A  pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


3000  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Feb.  and  March  hatched,  from  Connecticut  State  Tested  Stock.  Ideal  foundation  stock-  reared  on 
clover  range.  Ready  to  lay  pullets.  *3.00;  four  months’  pullets,  *82.50;  three  months  pullets,  *83.00, 

“Our  honesty  is  your  protection”  HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallinjjtord,  Conn, 
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July  12,  1921 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


We  have  long  been  subscribers  to  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y  ;  now  must  come  for  help.  We 
sent  a  crate  of  fine  large  white  eggs  to 
Adam  Rheinhardt,  Spring  Valley,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  have  not  heard  from 
him  since;  wrote  at  time  of  shipment, 
and  again  some  10  days  later.  No  reply. 
He  and  family  have  boarded  in  this 
neighborhood  several  Summers,  bought 
eggs  and  poultry,  and  had  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion.  Last  Fall  he  asked  us  to  ship  eggs 
to  him,  as  he  returned  check  for  highest 
market  price  on  day  received  ;  was  not  a 
commission  merchant.  The  man  where 
he  boarded  said  we  should  not  be  afraid 
to  trust  him,  as  he  was  all  right. 

New  York.  L.  ii.  t. 

I  shipped  a  case  of  eggs  to  A.  Rhein¬ 
hardt  of  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  and  have 
not  received  any  returns.  Could  you  do 
anything  for  me  in  this  case?  B.  H.  F. 

New  York. 

We  have  been  unable  to  make  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  accounts  for  our  subscribers, 
and  we  are  publishing  the  records  so  that 
other  shippers  will  not  send  eggs  to  Mr. 
Rheinhardt.  We  have  exhausted  every 
means  to  make  collections  and  as  Mr. 
Rheinhardt  neglects  all  suggestions  for 
settlement  and  has  no  regard  for  nis 
standing,  it  will  be  well  to  divert  ship¬ 
ments  to  other  dealers  who  feel  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  about  making  the  necessary 
returns. 


An  agent  of  the  Purtell  Nursery  Com¬ 
pany,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  is  around  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  Fall  delivery.  They  are 
selling  their  stock  on  a  strong  replace¬ 
ment  guarantee.  Who  are  their  officers, 
and  are  they  a  reliable  firm?  G.  c. 

New  York. 

Purtell  Nursery  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  was  established  by  Arthur  T.  Pur¬ 
tell,  who'  *as  formerly  employed  by  an¬ 
other  agency  house.  We  learn  F.  T. 
Burke  has  recently  associated  himself 
with  the  concern,  and  now  operates  under 
the  name  of  Purtell-Burke  Nursery  .  Com¬ 
pany.  The  concern  is  not  listed  or  rated 
by  Bradstreet’s.  The  value  of  the  “strong 
replacement  guarantee’  will  depend  on 
their  ability  to  show  responsibility. 
Otherwise  it  is  a  mere  scrap  of 
paper.  There  are  numerous  so-called 
“nurseries”  operating  from  Rochester, 
Geneva  and  Newark,  N.  Y.,  which 
do  not  grow  or  own  a  tree.  They  send  out 
agents  to  take  orders  and  then  buy  the 
stock  from  some  grower,  usually  where  it 
can  be  bought  the  cheapest,  regardless  of 
quality.  Such  nurseries  might  be  said  to 
secure  orders  under  false  pretenses,  while 
perhaps  from  a  legal  standpoint  such 
concerns  might  be  classed  “nurseries.” 
We  should  like  to  see  a  court  ruling  on  a 
case. 


In  April,  1922,  I  sold  three  truckloads 
of  potatoes  to  Salins  Bros.,  New  York 
and  Pacific  Aves.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
One  of  the  brothers  called  for  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  They  have  paid  me  for  all  but  20 
bags,  which  I  let  him  have  for  $20,  and 
the  last  time  I  asked  about  the  payment 
was  advised  that  the  father  rvould  settle 
for  them.  I  called  on  the  father  when  I 
was  at  Atlantic  City,  and  he  said  he  gave 
the  son  money  to  pay  and  supposed  he 
had  paid  me.  but  if  he  did  not,  he,  the 
father,  would.  He,  however,  has  not 
done  cfo.  There  is  another  man  in  our 
neighborhood  who  has  been  out  money  on 
the  same  kind  of  a  transaction,  and 
Salins  Bros,  have  ed  him  longer  than 
they  have  me.  Is  there  anything  you  can 
do  to  get  this  $20  for  my  potatoes? 

New  Jersey.  w.  F.  H. 

Salins  Bros,  maintained  absolute  si¬ 
lence  and  we  were  forced  to  give  the  ac¬ 
count  to  our  attorney.  We  found  that 
oue  of  the  brothers  had  gone  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  in 
touch  with  him.  The  other  brother  makes 
no  attempt  to  adjust  it,  nor  has  the 
father  assumed  the  account,  as  promised. 
The  attorney,  therefore,  sent  it  back  to 
us  as  worthless.  We  are  giving  the  his¬ 
tory  so  that  New  Jersey  farmers  will  not 
have  a  repetition  of  this  experience. 

Quite  a  while  ago  I  paid  $45  for  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  in  dressmaking  to  the 
Women’s  College  of  Arts  and  Science, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  was  getting  along 
fine  with  lessons  until  sickness  stopped 
me  for  a  time,  and  when  I  wrote  in  re¬ 
gard  to  finishing  the  course  they  do  not 


answer  my  letters.  I  have  written  three 
letters  now,  and  no  reply  from  them. 
There  are  11  lessons  due  me.  Is  there 
any  way  I  can  get  the  lessons  I  have  paid 
for  ?  mbs.  b.  p. 

Connecticut. 

Letters  addressed  to  the  Women’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arts  and  Science,  Philadelphia,  are 
returned  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
with  the  information  that  this  concern 
cannot  be  located.  Their  advertisement, 
which  formerly  appeared  in  some  of  the 
leading  women’s  publications,  has  been 
discontinued.  We  should  advise  our  peo¬ 
ple  to  make  extended  investigation  before 
putting  money  in  such  propositions. 

On  May  24  I  shipped  one  crate,  30 
dozen  eggs  to  Harry  Bleatler,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him 
since.  I  wrote  to  him  about  a  week  ago 
demanding  a  reply,  but  got  neither  reply 
nor  money  for  eggs.  I  inclose  his  let¬ 
ter.  If  there  is  anything  you  can  do 
in  the  way  of  collecting  that  money  or 
exposing  him,  I  think  the  public  should 
know  of  him.  c.  E.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Bleatler  disputed  the  receipt  of 
this  shipment,  but  we  got  the  clear  rec¬ 
ord  from  the  express  company  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  eggs  were  delivered  to 
him  on  the  day  following  shipment.  He, 
however,  ignores  the  adjustment.  We 
gave  the  account  to  our  attorney,  and 
Mr.  Bleatler  maintains  a  discreet  silence, 
We  merely  refer  to  the  matter  so  that 
our  readers  will  not  send  him  eggs  and 
run  the  risk  of  a  similar  loss. 

New  York  City  promoters  must  imag¬ 
ine  that  country  automobile  owners  are 
the  simplest  kind  of  suckers.  I  inclose 
some  of  the  literature  the  Consumers’ 
Battery  Corporation,  152  West  42d  St., 
New  York  City,  is  broadcasting  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Don’t  you  think  they  will  find  bet¬ 
ter  angling  within  a  radius  of  10  miles 
of  their  office?  F.  A.  S. 

New  York. 

Human  nature  averages  about  the  same 
whether  in  city  or  country  districts.  We 
should  say  that  about  the  same  percent¬ 
age  of  100  people  located  in  New  York 
City  would  fall  for  this  sucker  bait  as  in 
an  equal  number  of  farmers.  This  prop¬ 
osition  in  short  is  that  if  you  buy  a  share 
of  stock  in  the  company  you  will  then  be 
privileged  to  buy  batteries  from  the  com¬ 
pany  at  half  retail  price.  An  old,  old 
form  of  sucker  bait !  The  company  is 
capitalized  at  $2,000,000  and  has  no  man¬ 
ufacturing  plant,  and  the  location  of  the 
proposed  plant  does  not  seem  to  be  se¬ 
lected.  This  is  a  case  for  the  attention  of 
our  efficient  State  Attorney  General. 

Could  you  assist  me  to  recover  the 
money  or  the  goods  sent  to  the  Chicago 
Salvage  Stock  Stores,  509  S.  State  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.?  On  May  16,  1923,  I  or¬ 
dered  from  the  above  firm  radio  parts  to 
the  amount  of  $15,  sending  a  post  office 
money  order,  the  goods  to  be  sent  to  AV. 
P.  Monaghan,  care  of  Marvin  Moore, 
Vanceboro,  Me.,  which  have  not  been  re- 
ceived.  On  June  19  I  wrote  them  about 
it  and  received  no  reply.  Aug.  10  again 
wrote  them,  registering  the  letter,  and 
sent  an  addressed  envelope  for  reply, 
which  was  not  answered.  Sept.  29  again 
wrote  them,  asking  them  to  forward  the 
goods  or  refund  the  money  ;  no  reply.  I 
am  inclosing  the  receipt  for  the  money 
oi'der  and  traeei\  Hope  you  will  be  able 
to  fix  this  matter  up.  T.  G.  A. 

Canada. 

Our  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  subscriber 
have  been  purposely  ignored  by  the  Sal¬ 
vage  Stock  Stores,  and  their  method  of 
handling  orders  does  not  speak  well  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  buying  public. 
They  claim  their  files  are  not  open  as  far 
back  as  May,  and  that  even  registered 
letters  have  not  been  received.  Even  with 
the  tracer  which  accompanied  the  com¬ 
plaint,  showing  that  the  money  was  paid 
to  the  company,  they  refuse  either  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  order  or  refund  the  money  which 
is  legitimately  due  the  customer.  This 
case  goes  to  the  Post  Office  Inspectors  in 
order  to  see  whether  or  not  the  public  is 
entitled  to  the  rights  which  they  pay  for 
under  the  laws,  as  the  mails  were  used 
in  the  transmitting  of  the  money.  Cour¬ 
teous  service  is  what  the  American  public 
pays  for,  but  it  was  certainly  not  given 
in  this  transaction. 


Weaky  Tbaveler  :  “I  want  to  catch 
the  last  train  to  Tipperary — how  far  is 
it  to  the  station?”  Native  Rustic: 
“About  a  mile  and  a  half,  sorr.  Shure 
ye’ve  plenty  of  toime  and  no  need  to 
hurry  at  all  if  ye  run  like  blazes!” — 
Passing  Show. 


Paints 
and  also 
Disinfects 
Dries  White 


Think  What  That  Means 


With  Carbola,  the  Disinfecting 
White  Paint,  you  can  paint  AND 
disinfect  the  interiors  of  stock 
barns,  hog  pens,  poultry  houses, 
cellars,  etc.,  in  one  easy  opera¬ 
tion.  Just  think  what  that  means 
in  time,  labor  and  money  saving! 

Instead  of  going  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  buying  whitewash  and 
disinfectants  separately  —  you 
can  get  a  better  whitewash  and 
a  powerful  disinfectant  BOTH 
in  a  single  package  of  Carbola. 
Instead  of  whitewashing  your 
building  interiors  and  then  going 


over  them  again  with  a  disinfec¬ 
tant,  you  can  do  both  jobs  at 
once  with  Carbola. 

Carbola  is  a  white  paint  and 
a  strong  disinfectant  combined 
in  powder  form.  Just  mix  it 
with  water  and  it’s  ready  to  be 
applied.  No  waiting,  no  strain¬ 
ing,  no  slaking  necessary.  Car¬ 
bola  does  not  blister,  flake  or 
peel  off  and  will  not  spoil  even 
after  it  is  mixed  with  water.  A 
pound  covers  100  square  feet. 
The  dry  Carbola  powder  makes 
an  excellent  and  inexpensive 
louse  powder. 


Get  Carbola  from  your  hardware,  feed,  seed,  poultry  sup¬ 
ply  or  drug  dealer.  He  has  it  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order 
direct.  Your  money  back  if  you’re  not  satisfied. 


5  lb».  75c  and  10c  postage  10  lbs.  $1.25  and  15c  postage  20  lbs.  $2.50  delivered 
50jbs.  $5.00  delivered  200  lbs.  $18.00  delivered 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

323  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

AUBQLA. 
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GEHL 


How’s  This  for  \ 
a  New  Name 

Bliley’s  Garage,  Ham¬ 
mett,  Pa,,  writes: 

**I  sold  two  of  your  size 
B  Flywheel  cutters  last 
year  and  I  must  say  that 
they  are  the  best  cutter 
or  cutters  I  ever  sold. 

I  have  sold  the . 

and  the—* - -  and  will 

say  that  they  are  not  in 
it  with  your  cutter, 
smooth  running:  easy 
to  control,  some  of 
the  best  adjustments 
a  cutter  can  have- -give 
no  trouble  whatever. 
Can't  clog.  You  should 
call  it  the 

“Can’t  Clog” 


Better  Ensilage  -  Lower  Costs 

The  clean  shear  cut,  large  capacity,  safety  and  economy  of  the 
GEHL  cutters  will  win  your  everlasting  approval.  Has  heavy 
steel  frame,  easily  adjustable  length  of  cut,  boiler  plate  flywheel 
and  all  gears  are  in  an  oil-tight  case  running  inji^bath  of  oil. 
Light  Power  Requirement 
In  the  Wisconsin  University  Tests  the  GEHL  Disc  Type 
machine  cut  and  elevated  into  the  silo  at  the  rate  of  16  tons 
per  hour  with  16&>h.  p.  This  proves  that  any  light  two- 
plow  tractor  can  run  it  successfully  at  full  capacity, 

Absolutely  Self  Feeding.  No  man  is  required  at  the 
feed  table.  Saves  one  man's  wages 


4-24 


every  day.  Means  faster  work  at  i 
less  cost.  Cylinder  or  Flywheel 
Types.  Give  us  the  height  of 
your  silo  and  size  and  name  of 
your  engine  and  we  will  tell  you 
about  the  right  size  Gehl 
au  cutter  for  your  re- 

HunZno  quirements. 

in  Oil. 


riii.BKS-tR- 


Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

' 500  S.  Water  St., West  Bend.Wis. 
Globe  Silo  Co..  Agents,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


THE  FRONT  that  gave 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


Before  you  buy  your  new  silo,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  the  big  advantage  of 
“that  GRIFFIN  Door.”  Always  tight  and  no 
chance  to  swell  and  stick.  Permanent  steel 
ladder  on  Front.  Farmers  write  that  the 
GRIFFIN  is  more  than  they  ever  expected. 

Discount  to  Agents  if  there  is  no  GRIFFIN  Agent  in  your  territory. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  11,  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  bcoks  have  contented 


Bound  in  Cloth 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  Droved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hop.d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Price  $1.00 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


All  Sorts 


Alien’s  Boy  and  His  Dog 

Will  you  tell  me  if  I  can  keep  a  dog? 
I  am  14  years  old,  and  my  father  is  not 
home ;  he  is  in  town  working  all  the  time, 
and  my  mother  and  we  children  are  by 
ourselves.  We  live  very  far  from  the 
town — 10  miles.  My  father  has  no  citi¬ 
zen’s  papers,  and  he  cannot  get  them  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  write  his  name.  I  would 
like  to  have  one  little  house  dog.  My 
father  came  from  Europe,  and  I  was  born 
in  America.  My  father  has  been  here  in 
America  22  years.  He  tried  to  get  citi¬ 
zen’s  papers,  but  cannot  because  of  not 
being  able  to  write.  We  tried  to  teach 
him  to  write  his  name,  but  he  cannot  be¬ 
cause  he  works  hard  and  he  shakes  his 
hand  so  much  he  cannot  keep  hie  pencil 

still.  A.  H. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  law  which  pro¬ 
hibits  aliens  from  keeping  dogs  without 
a  special  license.  There  was  much 
trouble  in  some  parts  of  the  State  from 
the  droves  of  savage,  half-fed  dogs  which 
some  alien  families  kept  about  them.  This 
drastic  law  seemed  necessary  to  abate 
the  nuisance.  This  hoy  has  evidently 
heard  of  the  law,  and  thinks  that  it  de¬ 
prives  him  of  the  privilege  of  keeping  a 
dog  of  his  own.  After  a  correspondence 
with  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners, 
who  have  charge  of  the  Pennsylvania  dog 
law,  we  learn  from  J.  B.  Truman,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Protection,  that  an  ex¬ 
ception  has  been  made  in  the  law  to  cover 
a  case  like  the  one  here  mentioned  : 

“Any  child  born  of  alien  parents  in 
America  can  legally  possess  a  dog  if  such 
child  io  old  enough  to  care  for  the  animal 
in  question,  and  the  dog  is  not  under  the 
control  or  used  by  the  alien  parents.  In 
this  connection  this  department  has  ruled 
that  the  child  should  be  at  least  13  years 
of  age,  in  order  that  the  dog  should  not 
be  neglected.  The  license  in  a  case  of 
this  sort  should  be  taken  out  in  the  name 
of  the  child,  and  the  child  must  assume 
all  responsibility.” 

This  will  permit  our  boy  friend  to  keep 
a  dog  of  his  own,  and  we  hope  he  will  get 
one  that  will  prove  a  genuine  friend  and 
companion  all  through  his  boyhood. 

Bad  Weather  and  Chicken 
Habits 

Prof.  A.  W.  Richardson  of  the  New 
Hampshire  College  says  that  many  chick¬ 
ens  have  been  led  by  the  poor  Spring 
weather  into  the  bad  habit  of  staying  too 
close  to  the  house.  Their  faces  are  likely 
to  show  dark  colored,  their  droppings 
loose  and  greenish,  their  legs  pale,  and 
they  may  lost  weight  rapidly  or  develop 
lameness.  The  reasons  are  too  little  ex¬ 
ercise  and  not  enough  green  feed,  even 
though  acres  may  be  available.  The  cure 
consists  in  moving  the  hoppers  of  mash 
further  away  from  the  house,  and  feeding 
the  scratch  grain  as  far  away  in  the  grass 
as  they  can  be  induced  to  go.  If  the 
trouble  still  persists,  take  the  mash  away 
for  10  days,  and  feed  liberally  of  milk 
and  sparingly  of  scratch  feed  for  a  few 
days,  eo  that  they  will  go  out  after  the 
scratch  feed  into  the  grass. 


Elevator  in  a  Farmhouse 

As  usual,  I  am  coming  to  you  for  as¬ 
sistance.  I  live  in  the  usual  two-story 
house  (a  farmer’s  wife)  in  a  rural  com¬ 
munity  ;  the  usual  house,  with  sleeping 
rooms  on  second  floor,  storage  attic  on 
third,  ground  floor  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen;  all  very  convenient,  but 
no  sleepi  -g  roams  downstairs,  and  no 
room  that  can  be  spared  for  such  purpose. 
Now  ill-health  has  struck  me  and  doctor 
says  I  simply  must  not  climb  stairs.  The 
question  in  my  mind  is  this:  Is  there  any 
feasible  way  of  installing  a  simple  lift  or 
elevator  in  a  farmhouse?  What  would  be 
expense?  Granting  a  room  could  be  add¬ 
ed  to  lower  floor,  still  remains  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  care  or  supervision  of  upper  floors. 
I  hope  you  can  assist  me  in  this  perplex¬ 
ing  problem.  MKS.  E.  H.  M. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  there  is  any  sort  of  ex¬ 
perience  which  has  not  come  within  the 
range  of  experience  covered  by  our  read¬ 
ers,  we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  some  of  our  farm  women 
have  been  able  to  master  this  matter. 
Why  should  not  a  farmhouse  have  such 
conveniences  if  they  are  needed — as  in 
this  case?  Who  can  tell  us  about  it? 


Stomach  Worms  in  Sheep 

Sheep  and  lambs  in  many  Ohio  flocks 
on  old  pastures  are  becoming  heavily  in¬ 
fested  with  stomach  worms,  according  to 
reports  coming  to  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  the  cloudy,  rainy  weather  being 
especially  favorable  to  their  development. 
For  the  removal  of  these  pests,  the  copper 
sulphate  (Milestone  or  blue  vitriol)  treat¬ 
ment  has  proved  effective  in  tests  made 
on  infested  flocks.  Two  ounces  of  freshly 
powdered  crystals  of  copper  sulphate  are 
thoroughly  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  administered  as  follows :  For  a 
lamb  three  months  old,  two-thirds  fluid 
ounce  or  20  cc. ;  for  a  lamb  six  months 
old  twice  this  amount ;  for  a  sheep  one 
year  old  two  fluid  ounces  or  GO  cc.,  and 
for  a  sheep  two  years  old  or  over  three 
fluid  ounces.  The  solution  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  glass,  wooden  or  earthenware 
vessel  and  must  be  kept  thoroughly  mixed 
while  in  use.  It  is  important  that  the 
dose  be  accurately  measured,  using  a  glass 
graduate  or  graduated  drenching  bottle. 

In  the  station  tests  89  per  cent  of  the 
stomach  worms  were  removed  by  the 
treatment.  However,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  effective,  Mr.  Bell  says,  directions 
must  be  followed  carefully  and  the  sheep 
and  lambs  kept  away  from  feed  and  water 
for  18  hours  before  and  six  hours  after 
treatment.  The  experiments  also  show 
that  rotation  of  pastures  aids  materially 
in  reducing  infestation. 


Husk  Mattresses 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  make  a 
husk  mattress.  P.  P. 

All  the  husk  mattresses  we  have  seen 
have  been  filled  right  into  the  tick  without 
tying.  The  soft  inner  husks  are  used, 
freed  from  all  bits  of  cob,  and  the  mat¬ 
tress  will  be  much  smoother  if  the  husks 
are  torn  into  strips  about  half  an  inch 
wide.  The  husks  must  be  very  well 
dried,  and  the  tick  filled  generously.  The 
inner  husks,  torn  in  strips,  and  worked 
smooth  when  the  tick  is  laid  on  the  bed, 
make  a  soft,  elastic  filling,  which  may 
easily  be  replaced  when  the  husks  become 
broken.  The  mattress  is  handled  like  a 
feather  bed. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  chambermaid,  also  waitress  for 
Summer  hotel  in  mountains;  state  experience 
and  salary  expected;  Summer  hotel.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hands,  milkers, 
teamsters  and  gardener;  steady  work  for  com¬ 
petent  men.  HILLSIDE  FARMS,  Miners  Bank 
Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


WANTED — -Dairyman  and  farm  helper;  0  cows; 

cottage  and  milk;  married  man;  $80.  DOCTOR 
EDGAR,  Round  Hill,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  milk  house  or  creamery 
man;  one  who  can  take  complete  charge  of 
milk  house  work  on  a  large,  modern  dairy  farm; 
should  be  able  to  handle  boiler,  aerator,  pas¬ 
teurizer,  separators,  test  and  equalize  cream, 
make  butter,  and  look  after  the  milk  house 
work  in  general;  single  man  preferred;  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  right  man.  VALLEY  VIEW 
FARM,  72  Brooks  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  single,  in  State  institu¬ 
tion,  to  take  charge  of1  100  cows;  $80  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Address,  giving  full 
particulars,  DR.  C.  S.  LITTLE,  Superintendent, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry  man  to  take  charge  of  poul¬ 
try  plant,  sharing  basis;  plant  fully  equipped; 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn;  some  capital  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  with  grown  son,  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  furnished  apartment,  board,  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  5553,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  no  children  in 
the  family  to  become  manager  and  matron  in 
a  school  for  boys;  middle-aged  country  people, 
members  of  a  church  and  of'  good  habits,  desired. 
For  full  information,  write  to  CHAS.  F.  JOHN¬ 
SON,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


WORKING  foreman  wanted  on  dairy  farm  in 
Dutchess  County;  $80  per  month,  house  and 
usual  extras  allowed.  ADVERTISER  5503,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WOMAN  or  girl,  white,  who  wants  a  steady 
.  position  for  general  housework  with  family  of 
two  adults;  good  home;  house  has  every  modern 
convenience;  in  city  of  Norwalk,  Conn.;  state 
salary  expected,  age  and  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5554,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — White  girl  or  woman  for  housework 
on  farm;  three  in  family;  particulars,  wages, 
first  letter.  MRS.  JOHN  WOLFERTH,  Clarks- 
boro,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Young  woman  to  care  for  modern 
dairy  and  office  building  on  private  estate,  40 
miles  from  New  York;  must  understand  book¬ 
keeping  and  correspondence  and  be  able  to  keep 
this  building  and  milk  utensils  clean;  wages 
$70  per  month  with  board  and  room.  GIRDLE 
RIDGE,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  middle-aged,  single, 
good  all-around  worker,  first-class  butter- 
maker,  best  reference,  wishes  position  on  private 
estate.  ADVERTISER  5504,  care  Rural  New'- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE — Farmer  with  team;  wife,  nurse  or 
cook;  $150  month,  board.  Write  BOX  22, 
Itoseboom,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  wanted;  poultryman,  single,  prac¬ 
tical  experienced  man  (45),  chicks,  growing 
and  developing  young  stock,  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  desires  position  on  commercial  plant  or 
large  private  estate;  will  produce  the  goods. 
ADVERTISER  5523,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  with  small  family,  desires  position 
by  Sept.  1  as  superintendent  of  large  modern 
farm  or  private  estate  have  had  long  experience 
with  purebred  cattle,  stock  raising,  producing 
certified  milk,  feeding,  farm  and  help  manage¬ 
ment,  buying  and  selling;  have  also  owned  and 
operated  my  own  farm;  can  furnish  A1  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5528,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


WORKING  manager;  farm-raised;  college  grad¬ 
uate;  young;  married;  no  family;  good  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  ability  with  cattle, 
hogs,  horses  and  general  farming;  consider  any 
real  proposition.  ADVERTISER  5534,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  American  as 
working  foreman;  understand  all  branches  of 
farming;  best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER 
5542,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  a  hard-working  housekeeper  with 
two  little  boys,  1-5  years,  a  job  on  farm;  can 
do  any  kind  of  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  5551, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  operator  of  tractors  who  can 
drive  any  make  car  and  do  minor  repairing, 
desires  a  position  in  connection  with  other  work; 
state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
5552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  28  years  old,  wants  position  on 
large,  modern  dairy  farm,  by  the  first  of  August. 
ADVERTISER  5550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  desires  position  as  working 
manager  on  private,  commercial  or  institution 
plant;  thoroughly  experienced.  ADVERTISER 
5557,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  on  vacation  would  do  some  farm 
work  in  return  for  board  and  experience; 
fruit;  poultry.  ADVERTISER  5545,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  a  poultryman,  experi¬ 
enced,  after  Aug.  1;  prefer  private  estate. 
ADVERTISER  554*1,  care  Rural  New’  Yorker. 


HERDSMAN— Married ;  10  years’  experience 

with  Guernseys  or  Jerseys;  expert  test  cow 
feeder;  big  records  made;  references;  Long  Is¬ 
land  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5547,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  past  110  desires  real  permanent  home  in 
family,  lady  or  aged  couple;  care  lawn,  gar¬ 
den,  etc.;  highest  credentials;  compensation  no 
object.  ADVERTISER  5548,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REFINED  woman  will  assist  in  country  home  of 
adults;  no  heavy  work.  ADVERTISER  5549, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  23,  American,  Christian,  experi¬ 
enced  gardener,  wishes  position  as  assistant 
gardener;  year-round  position  preferred.  BERT¬ 
RAND  ANDERSEN,  70  Homer  Lee  Ave.,  Ja¬ 
maica,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  23,  experienced  in  poultry  and 
general  farming,  also  handy  with  tools,  wishes 
steady  position.  ADVERTISER  5550,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Americans,  Scotch-Irisli  descent,  Prot¬ 
estants,  general  farm  and  estate  experience; 
age  35  years;  2  boys,  5  and  (1  years;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ED  FAY,  Tyringham,  Mass.;  care 
Jackson  Fleming  Estate. 


SITUATION  wanted  on  poultry  farm  or  estate; 

experienced  in  poultry;  also  farming;  near 
lake  preferred;  state  wages  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5559,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED,  educated  Protestant  woman  desires 
position,  mother’s  companion  and  assistant; 
dressmaker;  vegetable  and  flower  gardening, 
poultry  raising;  am  not  a  servant;  wish  to  co¬ 
operate  with  home  management.  ADVERTISER 
5560,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEAMSTER,  single,  44,  general  farm  experience, 
wants  place  on  fruit  farm.  GEO.  MARSH, 
General  Delivery,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARDIST,  10  years  managing,  production 
and  marketing  large  orchard;  highest  refer¬ 
ence;  best  orchard  practice.  ADVERTISER 
5561,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.. 


POULTRYMAN,  one  of  the  best,  wishes  first- 
class  position;  married  (no  children).  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5562,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


135-ACRE  southern  slope  farm;  fine  pasture;  15 
acres  wood;  buildings  fair;  will  sell  with  or 
without  stock,  etc. ;  price  reasonable.  J.  J. 
SMITH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


WANT  to  sell  or  exchange  for  country  home  or 
small  farm,  productive  Pennsylvania  dairy 
farm,  485  acres:  valuable  lumber  tract;  65  head 
cattle;  modern  buildings;  beautiful  home;  in¬ 
come,  $40  per  day;  everything  for  $28,000;  fully 
equipped.  ADVERTISER  5531,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 8-acre  poultry  farm;  good  barn; 

large  house;  apple  orchard;  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  stock  and  tools;  $7,500.  ADVERTISER 
5532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LIFETIME  opportunity  to  rent,  option  of  buy¬ 
ing,  650-acre  farm;  elevation  1,500  ft.;  nine 
buildings;  fully  equipped.  JOHN  AZZIMONTI, 
Carmel,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  wonderful  dairy  farm  and  retail 
route  of  450  and  upward  quarts  daily  at  16c 
per  quart.  For  full  particulars  write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5555,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 467-acre  dairy  farm,  5  miles  from 
R.,  W.  &  O.  station,  Chaumont;  10  miles  from 
Watertown,  N.  Y.;  300  acres  tillable,  50  in  tim¬ 
ber;  balance  very  best  pasture;  soil,  clay  loam 
and  gravel;  surface  rolling;  buildings  located  at 
Reynolds  Corners,  all  four  being  under  farm 
ownership;  house,  12  rooms;  barn,  38x183  ft., 
modern,  convenient  and  warm;  best  water  facil¬ 
ities;  an  ideal  dairy  farm  in  best  dairy  district; 
will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale,  heirs  of  estate  be¬ 
ing  Illinois  manufacturers.  Apply  II.  G.  REY¬ 
NOLDS’  ESTATE,  Dixon,  Ill. 


VINELAND  equipped  poultry  farm;  house,  6 
rooms,  bath,  all  modern;  4  acres;  poultry 
houses,  garage;  plenty  fruit  trees;  200  pullets; 
restricted  neighborhood ;  price  $4,900;  easy 
terms.  Write  owner,  P.  O.  BOX  176,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 110  acres;  more  than  2,000  fruit 
trees,  mostly  Stayman,  Winesap,  Delicious, 
Rome  Beauty,  just  coming  into  bearing;  also 
lots  of  small  fruits;  on  State  road;  2  railroads; 
at  edge  of  fine  village;  good  schools,  churches, 
stores  and  banks;  1%  miles  to  fine  city,  7,500 
population;  new  4-rooin  bungalow;  new  250-gal. 
power  sprayer,  one-horse  wagon  and  cultivating 
tools;  price  $15,000;  terms.  I’.  O.  BOX  152, 
Wellston,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 76  1/7-acre  farm;  wonderful  loca¬ 
tion  for  dairying,  poultry,  general  farming, 
trucking,  etc.;  modern  9-room  brick  residence; 
basement  barn  and  all  necessary  outbuildings; 
about  150  fruit-tree  orchards  of  the  finest  va¬ 
riety  of  fruit;  plenty  of'  grains;  sugar  bush, 
with  equipment;  l1/)  miles  from  town;  price,  for 
quick  sale,  $11,000.  J.  B.  STAFFORD,  It.  1, 
Medina,  Ohio. 


WANT  to  trade  229-acre  fully  equipped  Alfalfa 
dairy  farm,  well  located,  for  small  unencum¬ 
bered  farm  in  South;  best  of  terms  on  balance; 
monthly  income  from  dairy  around  $400.  What 
have  you  to  offer?  H.  McDOWELL,  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM,  2  or  more  acres;  10-room 
house;  all  improvements;  the  best  location  in 
Vineland;  big  bargain  if  sold  at  once;  buy  direct 
from  owner  and  save  money.  Address  EMIG'S 
POULTRY  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres  of  land  situated  near 
Zephyrhills,  Fla.  Inquire  FRANK  VAUGHN, 
Cairo,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -64-acre  poultry  farm,  in  good  pay¬ 
ing  condition;  buildings  good;  good  location; 
good  water;  will  sell  any  amount  of  stock  and 
tools  desired.  C.  E.  LINDSEY,  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm  wanted;  50  to  100  acres  in  New 
'  York,  near  large  town  or  city;  macadam  road, 
productive  soil,  fine  buildings;  cash.  ELMER 
I  CARPENTIER,  North  Bangor,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  farm  for  sale;  45  acres,  situated  in  fa¬ 
mous  fruit  belt,  Germantown,  N.  Y. ;  10,000 
grapevines;  apples,  200,  mostly  McIntosh;  cher¬ 
ries,  125  sweet,  300  sour;  pears,  200,  Clapp; 
above  all  in  bearing;  young  pear  trees.  500;  well 
watered;  new  dwelling,  8  rooms;  excellent  out¬ 
buildings;  everything  in  pink  of  condition;  about 
3  miles  from  shipping  point  on  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral;  about  2  miles  from  village;  8  miles  to  city 
of  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Address  JACOB  HELSLEY, 
Germantown,  N.  Y.,  It.  F.  D.  2,  or  call  per¬ 
sonally. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them  ?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  IL  W.  WIND. 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 

SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2  Itaquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR— 1924  Centaur;  small  farm  tractor, 
with  plow,  harrow,  cultivator  attachments, 
with  belt,  pulley;  $350  takes  it.  If  interested 
write  MRS.  A.  E.  STOCKMAN,  It.  F.  D.  3, 
Glen  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boarders;  fine  shade;  abundance  of 
fresh  vegetables,  milk  and  eggs;  Sherer’s 
boarding  truck  farm.  J.  W.  SIIERER,  Ridge- 
bury,  Orange  Co.,,  N.  Y. 


QUANTITY  No.  2  sanitary  cans  and  wood  eases, 
new,  and  canning  machinery;  good  order. 
Write  for  list,  II.  L.  HAMILTON,  R.  D.  1, 
Huntington,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 32-volt  “Deleo”  light  plant  and 
shallow  well  pump;  good  condition;  $275,  com¬ 
plete.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four  strong,  healthy,  colonies  of 
Italian  bees,  10  frame  hives,  combs  from  full 
sheets  foundation;  $12  each.  FRANK  HAAS, 
Chambers  St.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED — Quiet  place  on  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River;  prices  very  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5558,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Orders  for  needlework,  crocheting, 
all  kinds  of  fancy  sewing.  MRS.  HOLLIS  P. 
FORD,  Dover,  N.  H. 


WHITE  hickory  chair  splits;  smooth;  durable; 

10  bottoms,  $1.75,  postpaid.  D.  M.  HARDIN, 
Putesville,  Ky. 


HAVE  2  new  hay  loaders  for  sale,  or  will  ex¬ 
change  for  either  Holstein  or  Guernsey  heif¬ 
ers;  “guaranteed.”  JOSEPH  PHILLIPS,  Mid¬ 
vale,  N.  J. ;  Wewappo  Farms. 


WANTED- — -Buckeye  or  Smith’s  electric  Incu¬ 
bators;  state  size  and  condition.  BOX  162, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Chestnut  and  cedar  posts,  by  car¬ 
load  or  less.  FREDERICK  HANSEN,  It.  I).  1, 
Box  225,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— One  carload  of  sawdust  for  $2  per 
ton,  f.  o.  b.  WILLET  CORNWELL,  Newark 
Valley,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.. 


FOR  SALE — No.  3  Sharpies  suction  feed  sepa¬ 
rator,  nearly  new.  FLOYD  BUSHNELL,  It. 
I).  1,  North  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  dark  maple  sugar,  10-lb.  can, 
$2;  1-lb.  cakes,  20c,,  f.  o.  b.  B.  E.  PRES¬ 
COTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


AUTO  TIRES— 30-3,  30,3%,  34-4,  and  “Balloon” 
to  fit  32-4  rim;  will  sell  cheap.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  SIMMS,  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FKEE  DELIVFKY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGEItSOLL  FAINT  ROOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Paintin®  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  CardB. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WIDE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


X Uak&  No-Buckle 

harness 


E  HARNESS 
BOOK 


SPECIAL 

^^^cnmmor  T  m d Iro  if  xxrnr 


Inducement  to 
SUMMER  BUYERS 

.  my  big  factory  busy  all 
'summer,  I  make  it  worth  your  while  to  order 
now.  No  money  to  pay  until  you  have  proven 
by  30  days  free  trial  that  the  Walsh  is  the 

World’s  Strongest  Harness 

No  buckles  to  tear  straps:  no  rings  to  wear  straps — best 
leather  ever  put  in  harness.  Lasts  longer  without  repairs, 
hence  costs  less.  Over  8  years  success. 

$  ,00  After  30  Days  Free  Trial  Balance  monthly 

Return  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  Free  book,  now 
while  you  think  of  it.  JAMES  M.  WALSH ,  Pres . 
Walsh  Harness  Co.,  543  Keefe  Ave.,  Mil waukee.Wis 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 


Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  gal  van 
ized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applieds 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  36  State.. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
Tf  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.Y. 


APPLIED  AT  ROOF  EDGES 


Ford  Owners  Attention! 


We  can  make  your  car  ride  as  smooth  as  a  cradle 
for  $2.  You  owe  this  to  your  Wife,  Mother  or  Sweet¬ 
heart  who  sits  beside  you.  Try  one  for  10  days.  If  it  is 
not  100  times  better  than  you  expected,  return  same  and 
you  will  get  your  money  back  on  the  first  mail.  Child 
can  attach.  Any  two-door  Ford  with  folding  seat  up  to 
1924,  $2.  1924  model  S3.  Checks,  money  order  or 

registered  letter  accepted.  Patentspending. 

HATFIELD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Hatfield,  Mass. 


fit  to  talk 
to  YOU  about 

CHORES 


Try  This  Engine  FREE 


I  can  tell  you  how  to  lighten  your 
summer  chores.  Put  an  Edwards  Engine 
into  service  right  now  on  your  pump  jack,  power  washer, 
cream  separator,  churn,  grindstone,  lighting  plant,  etc., 
also  on  heavier  summer  jobs  such  as  concrete  mixer,  hay 
press,  grain  elevator,  etc.  Then  you  can  use  this  same 
engine  tor  Fall  and  Winter  work  to  run  an  eight-inch  feed 
grinder,  wpod  saw,  fodder  cutter,  etc.  No  cash  required. 

Bargain  Prices— Free  Trial 

Mail  coupon  today  for  special  combination  bargain 
prices  on  power  machinery  and  details  of  free  trial  offer. 


THE  EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO., 

312  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Without  obligation,  send  complete  information  about 
free  trial  offer  on  Edwards  Engine  and  combination  bar¬ 
gain  prices  on  power  machinery. 


N  ame 


Address 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


from  MISSOURI  *>  CANADA 

Long-distance  Ford  tourist 
finds  new  road  to  economy 

A  Missouri  man  who  drove  his  Ford  to  Canada  and  back 
reports  to  us  that  he  made  two  major  discoveries: 

(1)  He  found  he  used  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of 
oil  by  using  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E.”  And  the  Ford  was 
two  years  old ! 

(2)  He  discovered  that  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  is  the 
easiest  of  all  Ford  lubricants  to  get.  He  found  Mobiloil 
“E”  wherever  he  went. 

*  *  *  * 

WHILE  the  mileage  secured  on  Mobiloil  “E”  may 
vary  somewhat  in  Fords  of  differing  ages  and 
mechanical  conditions,  one  common  comment  is,  “I  get 
better  mileage  from  “E”  than  I  ever  secured  from  any 
other  oil.” 

Two  other  almost  invariable  observations  are,  “I  have 
practically  no  carbon  now,”  and  “even  under  the  severest 
operating  conditions  my  engine  rarely  gets  uncomfort¬ 
ably  hot.” 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Chart  specifies  the  grade 
of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  every  make  and  model  of  car. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E  ”  is  the  correct  grade  for  Fords. 

For  the  differential  of  your  Ford  car  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “CC”  or  Mobilubricant. 


for  your 

HOME  GARAGE 

The  5-gSl.  can  or  15-,  30-,  or 
55-gal.  steel  drum  of  Mobiloil 
provides  an  ideal  home  supply 
of  lubricating  oil. 


for  TOURING 

The  new  sealed  1 -quart  can  is  ideal 
while  touring.  Carry  two  or  three 
under  the  seat.  Now  on  sale  in  the 
Middle  West,  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  and  will  be 
extended  to  other  states  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Prices  35c  or  3  for  $1.00. 


Tractor  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubricant  for  the  FORD- 
SON  TRACTOR  is  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” 
in  summer  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in 
winter.  The  correct  oil  for  all  other  tractors 
is  specified  in  our  chart.  Ask  for  it  at  your 
dealer’s. 


Address  our  nearest  branch : 


New  York 

(Main  Office) 

Boston 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Detroit 

Pittsburgh 

Indianapolis 


Minneapolis 
St.  Louis 
Des  Moines 
Dallas 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Milwaukee 

Buffalo 


Rochester 
Oklahoma  City 
Peoria 
Albany 
Portland,  Me. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
New  Haven 


VAC  UUM  OIL  COMPANY 


P 

WThe  Biggest 
J|  Value  in 
Ensilage  Cutters 

'THOUSANDS  of  farmers  agree  that  the 
A  Papec  is  the  biggest  value  in  ensilage 
cutters— simple,  rugged,  long-lived.  Fills 
thehighestsilo  withoutpluggingthepipe. 
Light  of  draft;  costs  less  to  operate.  Every 
part  is  easy  to  get  at.  .  _ 

The  Papec  is  made  in  four  sizes:  R-10; 
N-13;  L-16  and  K-19.  A  gasoline  engine, 
developing  3  h.p.  or  more,  will  operate  the 
R-10  size.  Any  tractor  can  be  used  with  the 
medium  sizes.  For  heavy  tractors  use  a  K- 
19  Papec— capacity  practically  unlimited. 

Write  for  free  catalog 

and  U.  S.  Gov’t  Bulletin  “  Making  and  Feeding 
of  Silage.”  Everysilo  ownershould  read  them. 
Mention  size  of  your  silo. 

Papec  Machine  Company 
110  Main  St. 

ShortsviUe,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  for  new  low  prices  on  the 

Ross  Ensilage  Cutter 

You’ll  quickly  see  why  it  will  pay  you 

to  own  your  own  machine  instead  of 
depending  on  some  one  else. 

Easy  Terms — Settlement 
After  Trial 

Freedom  from  defects  guaranteed  for 
entire  life  of  machine! 

Boiler  Plate  Steel  Blower  —  Adjust¬ 
able  Bearings — Positive  Knife  Ad¬ 
justment.  Operates  at  low  speed. 
Powerful  and  smooth-running. 

74  years  experience  backs  your  choice  when 
you  buy  the  sturdy,  dependable  Ross.  Write  for 
full  details — catalog,  prices,  easy  terms. 

E.  W.  ROSS  “MRS""  CO. 

Dept.  209  Springfield,  Ohio 

Successors  to  The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Est.  1 850 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 


by  the  man 
on  the  load. 


Operated  with 
gasoline 
engine. 
Drum  holds 
240  ft  of  rope. 


Ireland  Hay  Hoist 


A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
yourown  engine.  Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Instant 
control.  Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 

1#  State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York. 

We  Manufacture 

Saw  and  Shingle  Mlfle.W ood  and  Drag  Saw  Machine* 


2 


/  HAY  CAP  COVERS  * 


CANVAS  COVERS 


Write  for  Prices 

Dept.  R 


BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  .  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1 1 M  llllll  1 1 1 1  mi  II II II 1 1 1  III  II 1 1 1 1  III  I  mill  M II M 


|  The  Farmer  1 
I  His  Own  Bwlder  I 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

Z  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 
Z  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  Z 
Z  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  Z 

—  For  sale  by  ~ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Vol.  LXXXIII.  *--.blvho<?itu'«1ekiL1I,bv,>  The  T«BUra<i  p“blisllin*  Co-  Jlllv  1  Q  I  Q?4  Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.  June  2.  1871).  at  the  Post  \r  AQf\A 

3oo  \V.  30th  St.  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year.  11?,  -*-*^“  *  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879.  lNo.  4o(J4 
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Tall  Rye  From  Connecticut 

SURPRISING  GROWTH.— As  a  specimen  of 
what  Connecticut  soil  produces,  I  am  sending 
by  express  a  few  stalks  of  rye  that  measure  S %  ft. 
in  length.  This  was  grown  by  Charles  Amidon, 
Tolland  Co..  Conn.,  on  a  small  three-cornered  strip 
( 1  ground  adjoining  the  main  road.  No  manure  or 
commercial  fertilizer  of  any  kind  was  used,  but 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  piece  of  ground  there 
was  a  big  electric  light.  Now  we  all  know  how  elec¬ 
tric  lights  make  hens  lay  more  eggs,  and  here  is  a 
sample  of  what  it  does  to  rye.  Judging  by  this,  all 
a  man  would  have  to  do  to  raise  long  rye  straw, 
would  he  to  run  a  few  electric  lights  in  liis  rye  field. 
Rut  the  above  is  only  a  joke.  What  really  produced 
this  tall  rye  was  the  bottom  of  a  mill  pond.  Mr. 
Amidon  has  a  machine  shop,  the  power  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  small  mill  pond.  Cleaning  out  this  pond 
he  had  the  stuff  put  on  this  piece  of  ground  and 
plowed  in.  Nothing  else  whatever  was  used  to  fer¬ 
tilize  it.  This  tall  rye  is  a  wonderful  illustration 
of  the  value  of  the  material  that  lies  on  the  bottom 
of  our  ponds  and  waterways. 

ALLUVIAL  FERTILITY.— The  brook  which  runs 
into  this  mill  pond  takes  its  rise  in  a  swampy  spot 
on  what  used  to  be  my  farm,  then  it  runs  across  two 
other  farms  and  into  Amidon's  pond.  The  whole 
distance  is  not  over  one  mile.  This  rye  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  the  brook  picks  up.  or  receives  in 
traveling  that  mile.  What  a  tremendous  amount  of 
fertility  our  great,  rivers  must  carry  into  the  sea! 
This  rye  is  green  and  still  growing.  It  may  add  a 
foot  or  two  more  to  its  height  before  it  ripens.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  there  will  be  stalks  10  ft. 
high  when  it  is  ripe. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  electric  light  flooding 
that  strip  of  rye  with  light  all  night  may  actually 
l  ave  some  influence  on  this  uncommon  growth.  It 
may  not  he  entirely  a  “joke,”  as  Mr.  Amidon  in¬ 
tended  when  he  mentioned  it  to  me.  I  leave  that 
for  others  to  decide. 

CONNECTICUT  LUMBERING.— Mr.  Amidon  is 
actively  engaged  in  lumbering,  keeping  a  gang  of 
men  and  a  saw  mill  going  in  the  woods  all  the  time, 
and  has  for  25  years.  I  was  greatly  surprised  when 
he  told  me  that  in  the  25  years  there  were  some  of 
the  wood  lots  from  which  he  had  cut  the  timber 
three  times,  and  quite  a  number  wThere  he  had  cut 
ir  twice.  It  must  be  25  years  ago  that  a  farmer 
said  to  me.  “In  three  years  there  won’t  be  a  stick 
ol  timber  in  our  town.”  But  they  have  been  cutting 
it  every  year  since  and  are  still  cutting  it.  Mr. 
Amidon  says  that  the  chestnut  blight  has  a  singular 
influence  on  the  growth  of  the  tree.  After  the  blight 
attacks  it  the  growth  is  greatly  increased,  the  growth 
“ring,”  which  marks  the  yearly  increase  in  diameter 
of  the  tree,  being  in  some  cases  nearly  an  inch,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  It  is  as 
though  the  growth  of  the  limbs  wras  stopped  and  all 
the  energies  of  the  tree  were  centered  on  growth  of 
the  trunk.  Who  can  suggest  why  this  would  be? 
Years  ago  I  read  of  a  party  of  Germans  who  had 
emigrated  to  Texas.  A  long  dry  season  caused 
them  to  worry  about  the  climate;  so  they  cut  down 
a  big  tree,  and  there  they  had  an  unimpeachable 
record  of  the  climate  for  50  years,  the  wide  growths 
showing  the  wet  seasons  and  the  narrow  ones  the 
dry  seasons,  with  their  relative  frequency.  Mr. 
Amidon  thinks  that  the  reign  of  the  chestnut  blight 
is  nearly  over  as  he  finds  many  of  the  young  chest¬ 
nut  sprouts  are  not  affected  by  it. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Starting  in  the  Bee  Business 

I  have  a  boy  who  has  become  greatly  interested  in 
honey  bees  since  a  swarm  came  our  way  last  week  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  north  side  of  the  house,  between 
the  plaster  and  clapboarding.  Ilis  plan  is  to  start  in 
business  with  thin  swarm  of  bees,  but  how  and  when 
to  remove  them  is  much  of  a  conundrum  to  him,  and 
me,  too.  in  fact,  for  that  is  one  experience  I  have  never 
indulged  in.  I  suggested  that  he  wait  until  next  June 
and  get  the  swarm  from  the  increase,  but  instinct  has 
led  the  bees  to  select  a  Summer  abode  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  where  old  Boreas  would  play  havoc 
with  them  next  Winter,  so  if  they  are  to  be  perpetuated 
it  will  be  necessary  to  change  their  quarters  before 
cold  weather.  w.  B. 

HIS  boy  has  doubtless  heard  or  read  something 
about  bees  that  has  roused  his  interest,  and  if 
he  follows  this  up  he  will  find  the  study  of  bees  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  fascinating  subjects  in 
till  agriculture,  or  that  is  the  way  it  seems  to  me.  I 
have  raised  all  sorts  of  domestic  animals,  and  pro- 
duced  nearly  all  crops  and  fruit  that  will  mature 
in  this  climate,  and  have  done  quite  a  lot  of  study¬ 
ing  on  all  these  things,  and  to  my  way  of  thinking 
the  bees  outstrip  them  all  in  the  pleasure  and  profit 


they  give,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  wise  father  who  will 
help  his  boy  to  a  start,  if  he  is  so  inclined.  I  have 
known  of  cases  where  bees  have  been  removed  from 
inaccessible  places  by  putting  a  bee-escape  (procur¬ 
able  at  supply  houses)  over  the  entrance,  so  when 
they  left  their  home  they  would  enter  the  back  of  a 
hive  supplied  with  combs,  and  as  the  bees  accumu¬ 
lated  in  this  hive,  either  give  them  a  queen  or  a  card 
of  brood  to  raise  a  queen.  The  queen  will  not  leave 
the  brood  nest  in  a  case  like  this.  It  seems  to  me 
the  best  way  would  be  to  pry  off  the  siding  and  cut 
out  the  combs  and  fasten  them  in  the  frames,  but 


Connecticut  Rye  8 y2  Feet  Tall.  Fig.  413. 


perhaps  this  would  cause  more  injury  to  the  house 
than  the  bees  are  worth.  (They  can  be  bought  here 
in  movable  frame  hives  for  around  $7,  sometimes 
less.)  Anyway,  give  the  boy  his  chance. 

They  can  be  transferred  any  time  honey  is  coming 
in  freely,  the  sooner  the  better.  With  us  we  like  to 
have  our  bees  in  their  permanent  home  early  in 
August.  If  these  bees  were  transferred  promptly 
they  might  yet  have  time  to  build  up  strong  enough 
to  get  some  honey  from  Fall  flowers.  If  empty  combs 
could  be  secured  from  some  nearby  beeman  it  will 
be  found  a  wonderful  help  in  building  up  a  colony, 
as  in  transferring  there  is  not  usually  enough  good 
brood  comb  to  fill  a  10-frame  Langstroth  hive.  (We 
recommend  this  hive  because  it  is  the  standard.)  If 


I  should  attempt  to  go  far  into  the  details  of  the 
care  and  management  of  bees  it  would  take  several 
entire  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  so  I  shall  advise  se¬ 
curing  “A.  B.  C.  and  X.  Y.  /.  in  Beekeeping,”  by  A. 
I.  Root,  but  there  are  a  few  points  which  I  feel 
sure  do  not  receive  enough  emphasis.  First,  the 
queen ;  no  one  who  has  worked  with  bees  can  have 
failed  to  notice  what  a  wonderful  difference  there 
is  in  the  amount  of  honey  gathered  by  different  col¬ 
onies.  Also  their  gentleness  in  handling  and  inclina¬ 
tion  to  swarm.  We  are  inclined  to  make  our  in¬ 
crease  from  the  colonies  that  swarm  the  most.  This 
is  a  great  mistake ;  we  should  raise  our  queens  from 
the  colonies  that  stay  at  home  and  work,  as  they  are 
almost  sure  to  be  the  best  honey  gatherers. 

The  best  queen  we  ever  had  produced  more  than 
2*4  times  as  much  honey  as  the  average  for  all  our 
yards.  Her  bees  were  gentle  to  handle,  and,  best  of 
all,  they  never  offered  to  swarm.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  greater  opportunity  for  progress  in  bee¬ 
keeping  through  proper  selection  of  our  breeding 
stock  than  in  any  other  management.  No  really 
workable  way  has  yet  been  found  to  control  the 
mating  of  the  queen,  as  is  done  with  most  of  our 
domestic  animals,  but  it  is  our  experience  that  the 
daughters  and  even  the  great  grand-daughters  of  a 
superior  queen  will  inherit  some  good  qualities. 

Another  thing  sadly  neglected  many  times  is  Win¬ 
ter  stores.  Thousands  of  colonies  starve  every  Win¬ 
ter,  and  usually  it  is  our  best  colonies,  as  these  usu¬ 
ally  raise  so  much  brood  that  there  is  not  room 
enough  in  the  brood  chamber  for  Winter  stores,  so 
when  the  honey  is  removed  in  the  Fall  they  are  left 
destitute.  Be  sure  every  colony  has  30  lbs.  on  Oct. 
i5  for  this  latitude  (Southern  New  York).  Also 
see  every  colony  is  heavily  packed  for  Winter;  the 
more  packing  the  better.  g.  w.  b. 


Woodchuck  for  a  Company  Dinner 

NSWERING  J.  B.  S.,  who  on  page  955  wrote  he 
could  hardly  imagine  an  American  of  ordinary 
tastes  eating  woodchuck,  I  would  like  very  much  to 
have  the  writer  visit  us  and  find  out  just  how  good 
a  fresh-dressed  woodchuck  can  be  when  prepared  in 
the  right  manner.  I  would  be  willing  to  wager  he 
could  not  tell  it  from  very  superior  chicken. 

Through  this  section  of  the  country  (Western 
Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  Ohio)  woodchuck  is 
thought  of  as  extremely  desirable ;  in  fact,  as  a  “com- 
pany”  dinner.  As  Mr.  Patterson,  market  master, 
said,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  cleaner  animal  than 
the  woodchuck,  and  no  doubt  J.  B.  S.  has  eaten 
much  flesh  from  pigs  and  chickens  whose  habits 
cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  this,  from  which 
he  apparently  shrinks  in  disgust. 

As  for  the  social  side  and  the  Americanism  of  the 
case,  we  have  been  in  this  country  from  its  earliest 
settlement,  and  before  that  were  English,  the  family 
in  this  country  descending  from  the  younger  son  of 
an  English  earl,  so  that  our  tastes  cannot  be  laid  to 
any  European  peasant  influence.  All  the  farmers 
around  here  are  the  good  English-American  stock, 
and  all  eat  woodchuck  whenever  possible  to  shoot 
one.  I  urge  J.  B.  S.  to  visit  us  and  try  woodchuck. 

Ohio.  H.  D.  THAYER. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  discussion  over  this  subject  is 
rather  curious.  Those  who  object  to  eating  wood¬ 
chuck  usually  confess  that  they  never  tasted  the 
meat.  Their  objection  seems  based  entirely  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  animal  and  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  among  country  people  that  it  is  unfit.  It  is  true 
that  the  woodchuck  is  as  clean  in  its  habits  as  a  rab¬ 
bit — much  cleaner  than  a  pig  or  a  chicken.  The 
favorite  way  of  cooking  a  woodchuck  is  to  parboil 
the  meat  and  then  fry  it.  Our  opinion  is  that  if 
some  of  the  objectors  could  eat  a  piece  of  woodchuck 
(well  cooked )  without  knowing  what  it  was,  they 
would  give  it  great  praise. 


Peach  Leaf-Curl 

My  peach  orchard  of  150  trees  is  all  right  excepting 
that  the  leaves  are  all  curled  up  and  some  are  red  and 
others  are  yellow.  My  next  door  neighbor  says  they 
have  the  yellows.  Is  there  any  hope  for  them? 

Leominster,  Mass.  L.  H.  w. 

OUR  trees  are  probably  affected  with  peach  leaf- 
curl,  a  fungous  trouble  which  causes  the  leaves 
to  curl  and  pucker,  with  yellowish  and  reddish 
swellings.  Later  on  the  leaves  affected  may  drop. 
The  disease  known  as  “yellows”  is  quite  different 
and  is  not  easily  controlled  except  by  digging  out 
diseased  trees.  The  peach  leaf-curl,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  held  in  check  easily  by  spraying  with  lime- 
sulphur.  1  to  15,  early  in  the  Spring  while  the  trees 
are  still  dormant.  There  is  nothing  that  you  can  do 
now,  but  another  year  you  should  not  fail  to  spray 
your  peach  trees.  H-  B-  T- 
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School  Children  and  Labor 

Could  you  give  me  the  school  law  relative  to  a  boy 
working?  The  boys  are  13  to  17  years  old.  Is  there 
any  law,  whatever,  prohibiting  children  working  after 
school.  is  out?  This  will  settle  an  argument.  A  says 
there  is  a  law  and  B  says  there  is  no  such  law.  'F.  e. 
New  Yoi’k. 

NO  child  linden  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
in  or  in  connection  with  or  for  any  factory, 
mercantile  establishment,  business  office,  telegraph 
office,  restaurant,  hotel  or  apartment-house,  theater 
or  other  place  of  amusement,  bowling  alley,  barber 
shop,  shoe-polishing  establishment,  or  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  or  transmission  of  merchandise,  articles  or 
messages  or  in  the  sale  of  articles, 

Nothing  contained  fn  this  article  shall  prohibit  a 
person  from  permitting  his  children-  to  do  farm  work 
for  him  upon  his  farm. 

Boyg  over  the  age  of  12  years  may  be  employed 
in  gathering  produce  for  not  more  than  six  hours 
in  any  day,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  law. 

No  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  in  or  in  connection  with  or  for  any  fac¬ 
tory,  establishment,  or  business  specified  above  un¬ 
less  an  employment  certificate  as  provided  by  Sec¬ 
tion  631  of  the  education  law  is  kept  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  employer  at  the  child’s  place  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

No  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
in  operating  or  assisting  in  operating  any  of  the 
following : 

Circular  or  band  saws?  calender  roljs;  corrugat¬ 
ing  roll  making  machines ;  cracker  ma¬ 
chinery;  dough  brakes;  drill  presses; 
laundering  machinery;  metal  cutting 
or  stamping  machines;  paper  bon  cor¬ 
ner  staying  machines;  paper  cutting 
machines;  paper  lace  machines;  picker 
machines  or  machines  used  in  picking 
wool,  cotton,  hair  or  upholstery  ma¬ 
terial  ;  planers ;  power  punches  or 
shears;  printing  presses,  job  or  cylin¬ 
der,  with  power  other  than  foot;  roll¬ 
ing  mill  machinery ;  sand  paper  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  steam  boilers ;  washing, 
grinding  or  mixing  machines;  wire  or 
iron,  straightening  machinery;  wood- 
jointers,  woodpolishers,  woodsliapers, 
wood  turning  or  boring  machinery. 

No  child  under  the  age  of  16  years 
shall  be  employed  in  or  assist  in :  ad¬ 
justing  belts  to  machinery;  cleaning, 
oiling  or  wiping  machinery;  manufac¬ 
turing  or  packing  paints,  dry  colors,  or 
red  or  white  leads;  manufacturing, 
packing  or  storing  explosives;  match 
dipping  or  dyeing;  preparing  any  composition 


going  subdivisions  the  board  when  it  finds  upon  in¬ 
vestigation  that  any  particular  trade,  process  of 
manufacture,  occupation  or  method  of  carrying  on 
the  same  is  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health 
of  minors  under  18  years,  may  adopt  rules  prohibit¬ 
ing  or  regulating  the  employment  of  such  minors 
therein. 

There  are  also  certain  prohibitions  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  children  under  the  age  of  16  years 
provided  In  Section  4S5  of  the  Penal  Law.  These 
cover  dangerous  occupations,  also  indecent  and  im¬ 
moral  occupation.  n.  t. 


A  Quarter  Acre  Cape  Cod  Farm 

AN  article  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Notes  published  at 
Hyannis,  on  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  tells  of  how  C. 
B.  Smith,  of  Provincetown,  makes  three  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  the  average  man  would  have  trou¬ 
ble  in  producing  one.  Provincetown,  as  anyone  who 
looks  at  the  map  can  realize,  is  far  down  at  the  end 
of  Cape  Cod.  and  there  is  not  very  much  except 
sand  for  some  miles  around  it.  There  are  a  few 
little  patches  of  loam,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  an 
area  of  pure  sand.  There  are  some  gardens  in 
Provincetown  that  yield  fairly  well.  It  used  to  be 
said  with  much  truth  that  these  gardens  were 
started  by  old  sea  captains,  who  brought  back  quan¬ 
tities  of  soil  as  ballast  for  their  vessels.  This  soil 
was  mixed  with  the  sand,  and  by  the  use  of  seaweed 
and  green  crops  a  soil  of  reasonable  quality  was 
finally  produced.  In  the  following  article  we  shall 


Working  in  the  rye  field.  Rye  is  an  old-fashioned  crop  formerly  progtable.  There, 
is  now  a  good  demand  for  the  straw  and  the  crop  will  still  pay  on  many  back  fields." 


in 


or 


which  dangerous  or  poisonous  acids  are  used ; 
about  any  distillery,  brewery,  or  any  other  estab¬ 
lishment  where  malt  or  alcoholic  liquors  are  manu¬ 
factured,  packed,  wrapped  or  bottled. 

No  female  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  any  capacity  which  compels  constant 
standing. 

No  male  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
tc  have  the  care,  custody  or  operation  of  a  freight 
or  passenger  elevator.  No  male  under  IS  years  of 
age  shall  be  employed  to  have  the  care,  custody  or 
operation  of  such  elevator  running  at  a  speed  of 
over  200  ft.  a  minute. 

No  female  under  IS  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
to  have  the  care,  custody  or  operation  of  a  freight 
or  passenger  elevator. 

No  male  under  16  year  of  age  nor  any  female 
shall  be  employed  in  or  in  connection  with  a  mine 
or  quarry. 

No  male  under  IS  years  of  age  nor  any  female 
under  21  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  directed 
to  clean  machinery  while  it  is  in  motion. 

No  male  under  IS  years  of  age.  nor  any  female, 
shall  be  employed  in  operating  or  using  any  emery, 
tripoli,  rouge,  corundum,  stone,  carborundum  or  any 
abrasive  or  emery  polishing  or  buffing  wheel,  where 
articles  of  the  baser  metals  or  iridium  are  manu¬ 
factured  ;  provided,  however,  that  females  more  than 
21  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  operating  such 
wheels  for  wet  grinding  under  conditions  specified 
by  the  industrial  board  in  its  rules. 

No  female  under  21  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
as  a  conductor  or  guard  on  any  street,  surface,  elec¬ 
tric,  subway  or  elevated  railroad. 

No  female  under  21  years  of  age  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  messenger  for  a  telegraph  or  messenger 
company  in  distributing,  transmitting  or  delivering 
goods  or  messages. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  provided  for  in  the  fore¬ 


see  that  it  is  claimed  for  Mr.  Smitli  that  his  land 
has  been  improved  largely  by  ashes  obtained  from 
burning  boxes  and  crates  in  which  goods  were 
shipped  into  Provincetown.  Those  who  have  used 
wood  ashes  know  that  the  lime  contained  in  them 
helps  to  bind  the  sand  together,  so  as  to  make  it 
hold  water,  while  the  potash  helps  to  produce  grass, 
weeds,  or  cover  crops,  which  provide  organic  matter 
for  the  soil.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Smith  has  produced 
great  things  on  his  small  place  which  is  less  than 
one-fourth  of  an  acre.  If  the  whole  of  Cape  Cod 
could  be  improved  and  cultivated  in  that  way  this 
sandy  arm  of  the  sea  could  be  made  to  produce  food 
enough  to  supply  the  whole  of  New  England. 

Sixteen  dollars  was  the  total  gross  income  from  C.  B. 
Smith’s  first  year  at  farming.  That,  however,  was  many 
years  ago  when  Mr.  Smith  of  Provincetown  launched 
out  on  his  one-eighth  acre  farm. 

In  order  to  visualize  what  it  means  to  utilize  every 
available  inch  of  ground,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de¬ 
scribe  Mr.  Smith’s  place  of  business.  He  is  located  on 
a  corner  lot  in  the  congested  center  of  Provincetown,  a 
lot  approximately  125  by  00  feet  in  dimensions.  With¬ 
in  this  area  there  is  his  house  and  ell,  five  henhouses, 
four  chicken-houses,  two  greenhouses,  a  garage,  wood 
shed  and  cold  frame.  Between  these  buildings  there 
are  22  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  space  between  the  walks, 
under  the  trees  and  by  the  side  of  the  fence,  he  grows 
his  market  garden  crops.  One  visiting  his  farm  must 
be  cleared-eyed  and  steady,  for  a  misstep  might  ruin 
more  crops  than  the  profit  from  a  dozen  tomatoes  could 
replace.  And  yet  from  this  cramped  area  three  crops 
a  year  is  the  rule  and  gross  sales  today  go  well  up  into 
three  figures.  For  instance,  over  $50  has  been  received 
from  the  fruit,  mainly  apples  and  pears,  and  this  may 
be  considered  an  income  supplementary  to  the  main 
crops  of  the  land. 

Another  illustration,  which  will  help  to  understand 
Mr.  Smith’s  ability  in  getting  a  sizeable  gross  income, 
relates  to  a  single  hill  of  squash.  Eight  dollars  and 
forty-one  cents  was  the  amount  received  from  the  sale 
of  squash  from  this  one  hill,  and  marvelous  as  this  may 
seem,  it  is  only  part  of  the  story,  for  the  vine  grew 
over  a  compost  pile  thus  utilizing  no  valuable  ground 
and  the  squashes  averaging  from  6  to  10  lbs.  filled  a 
big  wheelbarrow.  The  last  squash  was  disposed  of  on 
May  2,  which  illustrates  the  remarkable  keening  quali- 
ties  of  this  variety. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  the  house  which  he  now  oc¬ 
cupies,  and  except  for  a  few  years  in  Boston  has  been 


farming  in  Provincetown  ever  since  .  When  Mr.  Smith 
planted  his  first  lettuce  seed  in  1905  his  soil  was  rather 
poor,  but  today,  by  the  continual  addition  of  humus,  its 
character  has  been  completely  changed.  Where  it  was 
once  white  sand  and  unfertile,  today  it  is  dark,  rich,  and 
productive.  As  Mr.  Smith  says,  he  has  imported  soil 
from  all  countries  of  the  world,  for  much  of  his  land 
has  been  improved  by  the  use  of  ashes  from  the  burned 
boxes  and  crates  that  bring  our  tea  from  Japan,  our 
figs  from  India,  our  grapes  from  Spain  and  our  nuts 
trom  Africa.  No  commercial  fertilizer  has  ever  been 
used  on  Mr.  Smith’s  farm,  but  hen  manure,  weeds, 
ashes  and  sods  are  composted  and  go  to 'enrich  the  land. 

Market  garden  crops  do  not  occupy  the  entire  farm, 
tor  poultry  holds  an  important  place.  Last  year  65 
chickens,  were  hatched,  of  which  27  were  pullets.  Two 
hundred  dozen  eggs  were  produced  from  these  pullets 
during  the  last  eight  months,  and  over  $100  received 
trom  the  roasters  sold.  Poultry  diseases,  that  are  so 
common  these  days,  are  unknown  at  Smith’s  farm.  He 
neyer  loses  a  chick,  which  in  itself  is  most  remarkable, 
but  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  he  has  never 
changed  his  stock  and  thereby  offered  opportunity  for 

™fase  t0,  c?me,‘,u-  Iu  his  “ytate  of  Maine  House”  so 
called,  which  although  made  of  box  boards,  serves  its 
purpose  well  in  housing  20  layers,  there  flutters  a  five- 

SmiHwi  heQ  f’r  Wel1  and  hearty.  proving  that  Mr. 

‘in  '  Ld°n  uot,  dlspo,se  of  a  g°°d  layer  even  though  she 
may  be  old  and  tough. 

I  he  eggs  are  collected  four  or  five  times  a  day  and 
the  flock  fed  as  often  Oats  and  cracked  corn  constitute 
the  scratch  grain  and  bran  and  middlings  supplemented 
by  fiesh  meat  from  the  local  stores,  the  dry  mash. 
Weeds  and  thinnings  from  the  garden  make  up  the 
green  food.  1 

^mith  bas  worked  up  a  profitable  business  and 

a  h  arge-  “um.ber  of  people.  He  has  made  it 

a  business  principle  to  give  service,  and  if  a  whole 
diessed  fowl  is  too  much  for  a  customer,  he  will  sell 
® balf  °r  a  quarter.  The  customer  who  wants  one  egg 

one  wh?,  stalks  of  rhubarb  gets  as  much  attention  as  the 
one  who  buys  in  larger  quantities. 

No  elubomte  system  of  farm  bookkeeping  keeps  Mr 
Smith  awake  nights,  and  yet  complete  records  are  kept 
of  every  transaction.  It  is  mainly  through  the  close  at¬ 
tention  to  details,  the  recording  of  every 
penny  received,  the  utilization  of  every 
available  inch  of  space,  and  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  at  hand  that  has  been  t’he  means  of 
raising  the  first  year’s  gross  income  of 
to  its  present  satisfactory  figure. 

Raw  Leather  as  Fertilizer 

Of  what  value  as  a  fertilizer  for  as¬ 
paragus  and  apples,  is  the  fine"  leather 
dust  from  shoe  factories?  e  s  ir 

Pennsylvania. 

rT'HE  fine  leather  dust  would  be  of 
A  very  little  value  to  asparagus  as 
a  fertilizer.  The  asparagus  needs  more 
available'  plant  food  than  can  ever  be 
found  in  raw  leather  dust.  For  the 
apple  orchard  the  dust  would  give  bet¬ 
ter  satisfaction  if  used  with  muriate 
of  potash,  although  it  would  not  he  as 
fully  satisfactory  as  fertilizer.  It  is 
sometimes  possible  to  use  unavailable 
material  like  leather  dust,  raw  phos¬ 
phate  rock  or  similar  things,  and  then 
sow  such  crops  as  buckwheat  or  tur¬ 
nips.  Some  of  these  crops  have  the 
utilize  these  unavailable  materials", 
they  do,  the  crop  can  be  plowed 
under  and  thus  furnish  available  food  for  an  apple 
orchard.  Buckwheat  has  been  called  in  a  joking 
way,  “the  goat  among  agricultural  plants”  because 
of  its  supposed  ability  to  utilize  such  materials  as 
leather..  It  has  long  been  a  popular  joke  that  goats 
mn.\  be  fed  on  old  tin  cans,  rubber  boots  and  pieces 
ot  leather,  and  on  such  a  ration,  give  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  rich  milk.  That,  of  course,  is  nothing  but  a 
pleasantry,  for  the  goat  is  really  a  delicate  animal, 
and  requires  good  food  in  order  to  give  milk  prop¬ 
erly.  It  is  true,  however,  that  buckwheat  or  tur¬ 
nips  can  make  use  of  forms  of  plant  food  which 
many  other  crops  could  hardly  utilize,  and  some  ad¬ 
vantage  has  been  taken  of  this  fact  in  using  leather 
crushed  or  ground  in  an  orchard,  and  then  seeding 
buckwheat.  It  would  be  a  slow  way  to  fertilize  an 
orchard,  but  it  may  be  done.  With  the  asparagus 
crop,  however,  we  have  a  very  different  proposition. 
That  plant  requires  available  fertilizer,  and  the  raw 
leather  would  be  of  very  Jittle  value  for  such  a  crop. 
Leather  may  be  ground  and  roasted  or  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  so  as  to  make  an  ingredient  of  the 
mixed  fertilizer.  It  is  generally  quite  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen,  but  when  used  raw  it  would  be  very  slow  to 
break  up  and  give  any  results. 


power  to 
and  when 


Lettuce  Culture;  Mushrooms 

1.  How  can  I  make  lettuce  head?  I  set  it  out  and 
it  will  not  head  up.  2.  .Also,  how  to  grow  mushrooms 
and  is  there  any  money  to  be  made  at  it?  t  n  m  ’ 
Pottstown,  Pa. 

T  ETTCJCE  plants  of  the  right  varieties  will 
J— /  usually  head,  if  the  plants  are  wintered  over 
and  not  too  much  nitrogen  is  given  them.  The  best 
large  head  varieties  are  Big  Boston,  White  Cabbage 
Head  or  Unrivaled  and  New  York.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  broadcast  in  cold  frames  the  last  week  in 
October.  Protect  with  sash  during  the  Winter  and 
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set  in  open  ground  in  April.  Plow  un¬ 
der  a  heavy  coating  of  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure,  then  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  to  the  acre  a  fertilizer  running  about 
5-10-8 ;  harrow  in  and  set  plants  a  foot 
apart  each  way.  This  season  I  believe 
good  head  lettuce  could  have  been  grown 
by  sowing  the  seed  in  rows  the  first  of 
April  and  thinning  out  a  foot  apart,  as 
the  Spring  has  been  wet  and  cool,  ideal 
lettuce  weather,  but  you  are  not  always 
sure  of  a  good  crop  by  this  method,  while 
I  have  never  had  a  failure  with  wintered- 
over  plants.  I  have  just  finished  cutting 
a  plot  of  lettuce  15  ft.  wide  by  150  ft. 
long.  The  amount  sold  was  $98  worth, 
besides  a  lot  was  given  away.  The  high¬ 
est  price  was  $1.20  per  dozen,  and  the 
lowest  72  cents. 

2.  Full  directions  for  mushroom  culture 
were  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  March  1, 
1924,  beginning  on  page  364. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Will  the  “Everbearers” 
Come  Back? 

I  have  a  large  patch  of  Progressive 
strawberries — one  of  the  best  of  the  “ever¬ 
bearers.”  This  variety  gave  a  tremen¬ 
dous  crop  this  year  in  June — heavier 
than  any  other  variety,  but  with  a  good 
many  small  berries.  Now,  what?  We 
are  told  that  Progressive  will  “come 
back”  and  give  another  large  crop  in  Au¬ 
gust,  but  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
these  plants  can  give  another  crop  this 
Summer  after  producing  as  they  did  dur¬ 
ing  June.  I  notice  quite  a  number  of 
blooms  on  these  plants.  I  recently  talked 
with  a  man  who  lives  near  a  group  of 
Summer  hotels.  He  tells  me  there  is 
good  profit  in  growing  these  August-bear¬ 
ing  varieties  to  supply  the  hotel  trade  in 
August  and  September.  But  can  these 
plants  produce  another  crop  after  this  big 
June  output?  N.  c.  H. 

This  variety  is  indeed  a  tremendous 
cropper  at  the  regular  June  fruiting, 
fruiting  all  at  once  like  the  common  sorts, 
and  of  course  needs  a  rest  to  recuperate 
after  such  fruiting.  Give  them  thorough 
cultivation  after  the  June  crop,  when,  un¬ 
like  the  common  sorts,  in  about  a  month 
they  should  be  bearing  again — about  Aug. 
1 — and  so  continue  throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall. 

With  continued  thorough  cultivation 
Progressives  have  produced  for  us  one 
season  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  acre 
following  the  first  June  fruiting,  while 
greater  results  have  been  secured  by 
others  who  grow  this  variety  in  strict 
hill  culture,  keeping  off  all  runners  from 
the  beginning.  This  way  gives  opportu¬ 
nity  for  good,  deep,  thorough  cultivation 
around  each  plant,  impossible  to  do  so 
well  in  matted  rows.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  might  pay  to  grow  these  ever¬ 
bearers  if  kept  well  cultivated.  We  used 
to  plow  them  under  along  with  the  June 
varieties  after  the  first  June  fruiting,  un¬ 
til  we  discovered  their  greater  value, 
especially  the  Progressive,  by  leaving 
some  of  the  mother  plants  to  fruit  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  as  an  experiment.  Now  we 
plan  to  grow  this  variety  at  least  two 
years,  the  first  year  for  plants  and  fruit, 
and  after  that  for  fruit  alone. 

Michigan.  c.  N.  flansburgh. 


Grasses  for  a  Sour  Soil 

Some  time  ago  there  appeared  an  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  “Sulphate  of  Ammonia  on 
Lawns.”  It  was  a  report  from  the  Rhode 
Island  College  at  Kingston.  In  it  was 
claimed  that  by  using  a  mixture  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  acid  phosphate  and 
muriate  of  potash,  and  sowing  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  bent  grass,  or  other  bent  grass,  a 
weedless  lawn  can  be  produced.  Can  I 
use  the  same  in  my  case?  Last  Fall  I 
filled  up  my  yard  about  18  in.  with  rath¬ 
er  stony  ground  and  put  about  6  in.  of 
good  soil  on  top  this  Spring.  Manure  is 
out  of  the  question ;  it  cannot  be  had. 
Can  I  make  a  good  lawn,  practically  free 
from  weeds,  by  following  the  above 
course?  I  find  that  people  here  who  have 
sown  lawns  lately  have  more  weeds  than 
grass  in  them.  I  very  much  desire  to  get 
my  lawn  as  free  from  weeds  as  possible, 
a iid  at  the  same  time  do  not  wish  to  ex¬ 
periment  altogether  with  a  practically 
new  thing.  A.  c.  S. 

St.  Marys,  Pa. 

We  have  seen  several  lawns  in  Rhode 
Island  where  this  plan  was  carried  out 
successfully.  The  theory  of  it  is  that 
most  of  the  common  weeds  found  in  a 
lawn  will  not  thrive  in  a  sour  soil.  Most 
of  the  common  lawn  grasses  require  lime, 
and  if  the  soil  is  made  right  for  them  the 
weeds  will  come  in  thickly.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bent  grasses,  like  Red-top,  will 


do  well  in  a  soil  so  sour  that  the  weeds 
will  be  discouraged.  Thus  by  seeding 
chiefly  to  R.  I.  Bent  and  using  a  mixture 
of  acid  chemicals  you  will  get  a  thick 
growth  of  these  acid-loving  grasses,  and 
kill  out  most  of  the  weeds.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  this  has  been 
done  in  Rhode  Island  and  elsewhere. 
Most  people  seem  to  prefer  some  Blue 
grass,  Timothy  and  clover  in  the  lawn, 
so  they  use  lime  to  encourage  these  grass¬ 
es,  and  by  seeding  them  thickly  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  lawn  closely  clipped  they  secure  a 
good  turf.  Lhere  seems  no  good  reason 
why  you  cannot  follow  this  acid  plan  if 
you  care  to,  but  you  may  not  be  satisfied 
with  that  sort  of  a  lawn. 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

Population  has  outstripped  the  live 
stock  supply  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  country  has  lost  its  premier  position 
as  an  exporter  of  beef,  although  it  re¬ 
mains  the  leading  shipper  or  pork  pro¬ 
ducts.  These  facts  are  set  forth  in  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  live  stock  industry  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Commerce.  “The  United 
States  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
live  stock,”  says  the  survey,  “but  most  of 
the  product  is  consumed  within  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  estimated  that  on  Jan.  1,  1924, 
there  were  in  the  United  States  68,500,- 
000  cattle,  6S, 200, 000  hogs  and  38.800,000 
sheep.  In  number  of  cattle  the  country  is 
surpassed  only  by  British  India,  and  in 
the  number  of  hogs  by  China.  Argentina 
and  Australia  both  carry  more  sheep  than 
the  United  States.  The  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  industry  in  this  country  is 
the  fact  that  population  has  overtaken 
the  supply  of  meat  animals.  Since  the  ’90s 
the  estimated  total  number  of  cattle  in 
the  country  has  not  increased  and  the 
number  of  hogs  only  slightly,  while  the 
number  of  sheep  has  declined.  Mean¬ 
while  population  has  grown  steadily.  In 
the  period  since  that  time  exports  of 
meat  have  decreased  and  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  has  grown  smaller. 

The  proposal  to  construct  a  $10,000,- 
000  terminal  market  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Gansevoort  Market  and  West 
Washington  Market,  New  York  City,  was 
approved  June  8  by  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men,  42  to  two,  Alderman  John  Wirth, 
Republican  floor  leader,  and  Bruce  M. 
Falconer,  Republican  of  the  15th  Dis¬ 
trict,  voting  against  it,  on  the  ground  that 
the  matter  should  not  be  approved  with¬ 
out  a  public  hearing. 


Countrywide  Situation 

CROP  LATENESS  AND  THE  FEED  MARKETS — 

DODGING  BIG  GRAIN  BILLS - CABBAGE 

FOR  FEEDING  AND  MARKET - CROP  WITH 

UPS  AND  DOWNS. 

Lateness  of  the  crops  means  dollars 
made  or  lost  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  At 
first  thought  the  dairy  farmer  does  not 
worry.  But  how  about  the  feed  question? 
Lateness  in  the  corn  belt  brings  the  crop 
to  the  danger  line.  Early  frost  upon  a 
green  corn  crop  cuts  down  yield  and  qual¬ 
ity  and  raises  the  price  of  meal  and  gluten 
feed  needed  by  Eastern  feeders.  The 
danger  has  already  caused  the  price  of 
corn  to  jump  to  levels  unusual  at  this 
season.  Wheat  has  been  going  up,  too. 
Cotton  is  late  and  poor  in  some  States 
and  may  not  supply  a  full  quota  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  Linseed  meal  may  con¬ 
tinue  one  of  the  best  buys,  because  of  the 
large  acreage  planted  to  flax. 

AGAINST  HIGH  FEED  COSTS 

The  crop  season  may  not  turn  out  so 
bad  as  the  market  thinks,  but  prudent 
dairy  farmers  will  plan  somewhat  against 
a  Winter  of  high-cost  grain  feed.  Late- 
sown  fodder  corn,  a  patch  of  barley,  some 
Winter  grain  for  Spring  feeding,  and 
some  stock  cabbage — all  these  are  good 
insurance.  Prices  of  dairy  products  do 
not  warrant  big  grain  bills. 

Cabbage  will  make  a  lot  of  feed  if  set 
up  to  Aug.  1,  but  not  later  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  New  York,  if  pushed  along  with 
nitrate  and  the  hoe.  Some  of  it  will  do 
for  market.  There  is  a  new  bulletin  on 
“Marketing  Cabbage”  just  about  to  be 
published  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  tells  how  the 
crop  is  handled  for  profit  in  the  big  cab¬ 
bage  States.  Cabbage  is  next  to  the  po¬ 
tato  and  the  tomato  in  the  size  of  the 
market  crop.  Cabbage  profits  are  highly 
uncertain.  Some  years  the  growers  find 
the  crop  hardly  worth  handling  except  for 
feed,  and  the  next  season  the  price  may 
touch  $50  or  more  per  ton,  which  would 
mean  much  with  a  normal  crop  of  eight 
tons  per  acre.  Study  of  the  prices  indi¬ 
cate  that  these  bulging  markets  come  usu¬ 
ally  in  the  Spring  and  apply  only  to  the 
storage  stock  of  the  long-keeping  vari¬ 
eties.  Storage  men,  rather  than  average 
growers,  get  most  of  the  benefit. 

CABBAGE  MARKET 

If  cabbage  growers  would  put  up  a  few 
community  storages  for  cabbage  they 
might  catch  more  of  the  cabbage  market 
booms.  The  kraut  factories  take  the  edge 
of  the  risk  in  the  big  Northern  cabbage 
States,  especially  in  New  York,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Michigan.  They  take  a  great  deal 
of  cabbage  on  contract  at  low,  barely 


profitable  prices  and  buy  surplus  cabbage 
outright  if  the  price  is  low  enough.  Some¬ 
times  they  use  nearly  half  the  crop  in 
Western  New  York.  Almost  any  va¬ 
riety  will  serve  for  kraut  making,  cattle 
feeding,  and  for  the  early  Fall  or  Winter 
market,  but  the  hard,  solid  kinds,  like  the 
Ballhead  ,must  be  raised  when  the  growr- 
er  wishes  to  take  a  chance  in  the  markets 
of  late  Winter  and  early  Spring.  This 
chance  depends  much  on  what  happens  to 
the  early  Southern  Winter  crop  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  Texas  and  South  Carolina.  G.  B.  F. 


Seed  Growing  in  Montana 

It  is  true  that  some  Eastern  seed 
houses  are  getting  their  garden  seed  peas 
raised  in  Carbon  Co.,  Mont.  One  seed 
firm  started  it  last  year  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  and  was  so  successful  that  this 
year  they  have  greatly  increased  the  acre¬ 
age.  The  result  has  spread  out,  for  an¬ 
other  firm  has  contracted  for  nearly  5,000 
acres  of  peas,  and  they  have  unloaded 
five  carloads  of  weed  peas  to  be  distributed 
among  the  farmers.  I  am  told  that  there 
were  two  carloads  seven  miles  above  this 
place,  Roberts,  and  more  further  up.  I 
am  not  a  farmer,  but  by  conversation 
with  the  farmers  I  am  told  that  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  high  altitude,  4,700  ft.,  are  the 
reasons  for  having  seeds  raised  here ; 
also  the  soil  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

I  do  not  exactly  know  the  number  of 
farmers  who  have  contracted,  but  there 
must  be  quite  a  number,  for  they  have 
contracted  from  20  to  100  acres  each, 
and  are  all  very  enthusiastic  about  it. 
The  high  altitude  is  a  great  hardener  of 
any  kind  of  products ;  warm  days  and 
cool  nights.  It  does  not  matter  how 
warm  it  is  in  daytime,  it  is  very  seldom 
that  we  cannot  sleep  very  comfortably 
with  woolen  blankets  as  covers. 

As  for  the  quality  of  the  peas,  I  will 
let  you  judge  for  yourself,  as  I  am  send¬ 
ing  you  two  cans  of  peas  raised  and 
canned  near  Bozeman,  Mont.,  about  100 
miles  from  Roberts,  at  about  the  same 
altitude.  Although  these  are  not  the  very 
best,  you  will  notice  their  flavor  and  ten¬ 
derness.  J.  A.  BERTRAND. 

Montana. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  peas  were  excellent. 
Here  is  a  new  business  for  the  West. 
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A  Clean  Fire 
A  Hot  Fire  Pot 


With  these  two 
essentials  you  are 
burning  coal  effi¬ 
ciently. 


Hood  Furnaces 


The  Hood  Straight- Sided 
Fire  Pot— Always  Clean 
—Always  Hot. 


Always  have  a  clean  fire  and  a  hot  fire  pot.  The 
straight-sided  fire  pot  makes  this  certain.  In 
addition,  the  Hood  fire  pot  with  its  integral 
finish  has  17u2  sq.  ft.  of  hot  heating  surface  to 
the  ordinaiy  sloping  fire  pot’s  7  sq.  ft.  There 
are  many  other  reasons  why  the 
Hood  Furnace  will  answer  your  re¬ 
quirements  better  thanany  others. 

W  rite  us  for  complete  information, 
name  of  Hood  oealer  near  you, 
Hood  Furnace  &  Supply  Co.  . 
Dept.  A  Corning,  N.  v  A 


WANTED! 

Resident  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  Fruit  Section  to  handle  well 
advertised  insecticides  and  spreaders. 
Apply  with  complete  information  anil 
references.  , 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  INC. 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


uilt.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  Nodanger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFG.  CO„  Box  204,  Westerville,  Ohio 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS,  etc.,  ride  EASY.  Why  shake 
your  daylights  out  when  you  can 
ride  comfortably  ?  Quickly  changed 
from  one  machine  to  another.  Will 
last  a  lifetime.  Sent  by  Parcel 
Post.  Write  for  circular. 

GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  fall  plant¬ 
ing  ;  runner  Strawberry  plants.  Hasp  Perry,  Black  berry. 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  for  September  and 
October  planting  iCauliflower. Cabbage,  Brussels  Surouts 

Celery,  Kale  plants  for  summer  planting;  Delphinium’ 
Foxglove,  Columbine,  Canterbury  Bells,  Poppy,  Phlox 
anil  other  hardy  perennial  flower  plants  for  summer 
and  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 


HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

PI  A  IVI TG  SENT  BY  EXPRESS 
rLMIs  I  O  OR  PARCEL  POST 


"  '  Per  100 

CABBAGE .  $0  30 

CAULIFLOWER . 65 

TOMATO  AND  B  SPROUTS...  .40 

Catalog  Free. 


BOO  1,000  5.000 

$0  80  SI  25  $5  00 

1.75  3  25  15.00 

1  00  1  50  6.25 

E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot-grown  plants  of  HOWARD  17,  SAMPLE.  SUCCESS  and 
DUNLAP,  *4  per  100;  PROGRESSIVE  EVERBEARING,  »5 

per  100.  Ready  for  August  planting.  Order  early 
as  supply  at  this  price  is  limited. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 


3  Peonies, 3lris> 

”  der.  pa 


all  different, delivered  Sept,  or 
,  Oct.,  3rd  zone,  for  $3  with  or¬ 
der.  PAKKERS  PEONY  FARM,  F  ayettevllle,  N.Y 


IRIS  Fifteen  of  the  best  varieties  for  SI,  prepaid. 


W.  H.  TOPPIN 


Merchantvillo,  N.  J. 


L'lplprv  Plante  Thousands  of  Celery  Plants  ©  $3  per 
V>iClClj  Xldlllb  1,000.  Also  Cabbage  l'lants  ©  *1  .BO. 

Caleb  Boggs  &  Son  -  Chestvoid,  Delaware 


BINDER  TWINE 


Get  our  low  price.  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Melrose, Ohio 


Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1,00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  LOO 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  .  4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  .  1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Fine  Big  Berries  This  Fall ! 

We  promise  you  a  fair  crop  this  fall,  if  you  act 
promptly  !  And  the  berries  should  be  as  big  as  the  one 
alongside,  if  you  plant  Lovett’s  All  Season  Everbearing 
Strawberry  To  make  this  possible  you  should  set  out 

Lovett’s  Pot-Groum  Plants. 

We  Also  Offer  Other 
Everbearing  Varieties 

as  well  as  standard  June  bearing  sorts 
for  next  year’s  crop. 

As  the  pioneers  in  this  field  we  offer 
a  heavily-rooted,  well-balanced  plant 
product  that  will  take  hold  at  once. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  No,  111, 
our  ‘‘Midseason  Hints”  that  tells  all 
about  the  midsummer  making  of  the 
Strawberry  bed.  It  is  free. 

LOVETT’S  NURSERY 

Box  162  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Farm  Produce  Sold  by  State 
Institutions 

[Below  are  given  a  few  notes  from  tlie 
agricultural  colleges  on  the  matter  of  sell¬ 
ing  farm  produce  or  nursery  stock  grown 
at  public  institutions.  Of  course  every 
one  of  the  colleges  will  produce  a  surplus 
of  such  stock  if  any  effort  is  made  to 
conduct  experiments  on  anything  like  a 
practical  scale.  What  shall  be  done  with 
this  surplus?  The  people  are  demanding 
that  these  institutions  be  made  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses,  but  how  can  that  be  done  if  there 
is  no  way  of  marketing  the  goods?  On 
the  other  hand,  whenever  the  institution 
or  department  sells  in  the  local  market 
the  nearby  growers  who  produce  the  same 
class  of  goods  justly  complain  of  unfair 
competition.  What,  then,  can  the  institu¬ 
tion  do?] 

Here  in  Michigan  the  department  of 
horticulture  sells  both  vegetables  and 
fruits  on  the  open  market.  In  a  way  it 
may  be  said  to  be  in  competition  with 
local  growers.  However,  so  far  as  I 
know  we  have  not  received  criticism  from 
local  growers.  I  presume  the  reason  for 
this  has  been  that  we  do  no  price  cut¬ 
ting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  aim  to  get 
the  best  prices  that  are  going  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  oftentimes  get  better  than  going 
prices  because  of  the  quality  of  our  pro¬ 
ducts  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  put 
on  the  market.  Naturally,  if  we  did  any¬ 
thing  to  lower  prices  there  would  be  ob¬ 
jections  and  criticisms,  v.  R.  Gardner. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

The  Department  of  Horticulture  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  now  sells 
fruits,  vegetables,  flowers  and  plants  in 
the  local  market  of  State  College,  a  town 
of  about  5,000.  There  are  practically  no 
private  growers  now  attempting  to  supply 
this  market,  possibly  because  the  college 
has  thus  far  pre-empted  it.  The  depart¬ 
ment  has  adopted  a  policy  of  not  offering 
its  products  for  sale  in  any  Pennsylvania 
market  other  than  State  College  where  it 
would  come  into  competition  with  the  pri¬ 
vate  growers  of  Pennsylvania.  Any  sur¬ 
plus  over  and  above  that  which  can  be 
sold  to  advantage  locally  is  shipped  to  a 
large  general  market  outside  the  State, 
where  it  meets  the  competition  of  the 
whole  country,  such  as  New  York  and 
Baltimore. 

It  is  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later 
local  growers  will  come  in  and  compete 
with  the  college  in  the  local  market. 
When  this  time  comes  I  am  in  favor  of 
withdrawing  from  the  local  market  alto¬ 
gether.  I  hold  that  it  would  be  unfair 
for  a  State  institution  to  compete  in 
small  markets  with  private  growers.  The 
department  must  continue  to  produce  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers  and  plants  as  a  by-product 
of  experimental  work  and  as  a  means  of 
instruction  to  students.  This  produce 
should  not  be  wasted.  The  produce  that 
cannot  be  used  by  the  institution  itself 
should  be  disposed  of  to  other  State  in¬ 
stitutions,  or  sold  in  the  large  cities.  It 
is  our  hope  to  have,  eventually,  a  by-pro¬ 
ducts  plant  which  may  be  used  to  can 
and  preserve  a  considerable  quantity  of 
our  produce  for  use  in  the  college  dining 
commons  during  the  college  year. 

S.  W.  FLETCHER. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 

We  have  a  blanket  reply  to  the  many 
letters  and  local  inquiries  that  we  have 
for  the  purchase  of  plants  of  all  kinds ; 
that  is,  we  have  nothing  for  sale.  Now, 
occasionally,  we  have  a  few  surplus  vege¬ 
table  plants  which  we  'Sell  to  some  of  our 
own  employes,  but  it  is  a  very  negligible 
amount.  Also,  last  Spring  we  had  a  few 
extra  small  blue  spruce  trees  which  we 
wanted  to  thin  out  of  a  nursery  row  and 
did  not  care  to  use  them  here.  We  sold 
perhaps  two  or  three  dozen  of  them  about 
town,  but  we  do  not  plan  to  grow  any 
plants  for  sale  or  distribution  other  than 
some  forestry  trees  which  the  State  For¬ 
ester  distributes  for  special  purposes. 

In  regard  to  the  produce,  it  is  a  little 
different  problem,  for  we  do  have  various 
kinds  of  horticultural  iproducts  which 
must  be  disposed  of  in  some  way.  I  have 
heard  only  one  complaint  in  the  three 
years  I  have  been  here  myself,  and  that 
was  that  our  driver  disposed  of  a  few 
pounds  of  asparagus  to  a  grocer  at  a  cent 


under  the  prevailing  wholesale  price.  We 
immediately  cheeked  this  matter  up  and 
instructed  the  driver  to  bring  back  any 
produce  that  did  not  bring  the  prevailing 
price  as  nearly  as  he  could  determine  it. 
In  other  words,  we  have  had  no  complaint 
in  regard  to  the  sale  of  our  orchard  pro¬ 
ducts  or  our  greenhouse  products — mean¬ 
ing  by  the  latter  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and 
lettuce. 

Wheu  I  was  in  New  Hampshire  we  had 
considerable  complaint  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  garden  and  greenhouse  produce, 
and  finally  limited  the  sale  of  it  to  our 
own  employes  and  staff  and  to  those  who 
called  for  it  at  the  college.  The  balance 
was  shipped  to  Boston,  oftentimes  not 
bringing  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
package.  j.  h.  gourley. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

The  matter  of  the  sale  of  products  of 
an  agricultural  college  or  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  has  many  different  phases.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  are  propagating  some  of  our 
new  seedling  peach  trees  and  disposing  of 
them  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State. 
We  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  propa¬ 
gate  them  and  distribute  them  free  of 
charge,  and  I  doubt  whether  such  a  use 
of  public  funds  could  be  entirely  justi¬ 
fied.  In  other  words,  the  persons  who  re¬ 
ceive  these  new  types  of  trees  should  be 
willing  to  pay  a  moderate  price  to  cover 
the  expense  of  growing  same.  We  have 
also  found  it  rather  difficult  or  impossible 
to  get  nurserymen  to  propagate  these  new 
types  until  it  is  certain  that  there  will 
be  a  good  demand  for  them.  After  these 
seedlings  have  demonstrated  their  worth 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  a  general 
call  for  trees,  we  shall  expect  our  nur¬ 
series  to  supply  the  needs.  As  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  we  have  supplied  the  nurserymen 
with  buds  at  a  figure  that  does  not  more 
than  cover  the  cost  of  cutting  same. 
Where  new  varieties  are  distributed  in 
this  way,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
any  objection. 

We  produce  flowers,  such  as  roses  and 
carnations,  from  our  experimental  plots 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  we  dispose  of  them 
wholesale  to  the  florists  nearby.  We  also 
retail  to  member  of  our  staff. 

I  believe  agricultural  colleges  should 
avoid  growing  plants  such  as  tomatoes, 
and  to  sell  them  in  competition  with  near¬ 
by  growers  who  are  trying  to  make  a  bus¬ 
iness  of  growing  and  selling  such  plants. 
Where  experiments  are  conducted  with 
an  economic  crop,  I  think  it  is  desirable 
that  the  institution  be  encouraged  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  crop  if  it  can  be  done  in  a  way 
that  will  not  offer  competition  to  some 
farmer  or  grower.  Certainly  wasteful¬ 
ness  in  throwing  away  products  should 
not  be  encouraged  in  public  institutions. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  individual  tax¬ 
payer  should  suffer  from  competition  with 
State  institutions.  M.  A.  blatce. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

The  trustees  of  the  institution  and  gen¬ 
eral  public  of  'the  State  believe  that  the 
college  farms  should  be  run  on  as  nearly 
a  commercial  paying  basis  as  possible. 
Local  gardeners,  however,  object  to  our 
invading  their  markets.  We  are  side¬ 
stepping  this  problem,  insofar  as  possible, 
by  hauling  produce  to  larger  markets  in 
the  State,  where  the  amount  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  we  produce  does  not 
make  very  much  of  an  impression  on  the 
market.  This,  of  course,  is  not  as  profit¬ 
able  to  the  college  as  selling  in  the  local 
markets.  I  have  brought  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  trustees  of  our  insti¬ 
tution,  and  they  recognize  that  our  farm 
is  competing  at  a  disadvantage  in  being 
obliged  to  dispose  of  our  produce  in  less 
profitable  markets.  geo.  f.  potter. 

University  of  New  Hampshire. 


Baked  Indian  Pudding 

Two  pints  skim-milk,  one  pint  sugar, 
two  tablespoons  molasses.  half  cup  corn- 
meal,  one  egg,  butter  size  of  an  egg, 
pinch  of  salt  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  Boil 
half  the  milk,  then  stir  in  the  meal  and 
cook  till  it  thickens.  Remove  from  stove, 
add  the  butter,  sugar,  molasses,  remain¬ 
ing  cold  milk,  salt  and  beaten  egg.  Bake 
slowly  two  hours.  If  directions  are  close¬ 
ly  followed  a  thin  delicious  juice  will 
have  formed  in  bottom  of  baking  dish. 
We  enjoy  it  not  too  hot.  L.  c.  M. 


— an  extra  rugged  tire  that 
{  will  stand  up  under  the  rough 
all-around  service  tires  are 
called  upon  to  give  on  the  farm 


It  doesn’t  need  much  examination  of  the  new 
Kelly  Cord  to  convince  a  car-owner  that  here  is  a 
real  tire. 

The  new  Kelly  Cord  has  all  the  good  qualities 
of  the  famous  Kelly  Kant-Slip,  plus  extra  strong 
sidewalls  and  a  much  more  massive  tread,  with 
reinforced  shoulders  that  add  to  the  life  of  the  tire. 

Developed  originally  to  meet  the  need  for  a 
dependable  pneumatic  truck  tire,  the  new  Kelly 
Cord  has  been  giving  such  phenomenal  service 
that  our  dealers  and  the  public  alike  demanded  it 
in  sizes  suitable  for  passenger  cars  and  the  smaller 
trucks. 

Now  you  can  get  it  in  all  sizes  from  30x3V2 
up  to  40x8. 

Whether  your  driving  is  done  over  “hard” 
roads  or  rutted  dirt  roads,  the  new  Kelly  Cord  will 
give  you  unequalled  service. 

Try  one  on  your  car  or  truck. 


Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 


250  West  57th  St. 


New  York 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  berry  season  is  progressing  rapid¬ 
ly,  one  producing  section  after  another 
coming  into  bearing  and  cleaning  up 
about  the  time  another  begins  shipping. 
We  are  on  the  last  lap  of  the  strawberry 
season.  With  New  Jersey  and  adjoining 
States  about  cleaned  up,  New  York  State 
growers  are  taking  care  of  trade  require¬ 
ments.  Strawberries  have  been  moving 
out  moderately  well  when  fancy,  with 
20c  a  quart  about  top  price  for  fancy, 
with  most  sales  ranging  10  to  15c  for  or¬ 
dinary  to  good  berries.  A  few  Oswego 
County  strawberries  brought  a  little  high¬ 
er  price.  Raspberries  are  going  out  of 
season  in  the  Delawa re-Maryland  district, 
coming  in  strong  in  New  Jersey,  where  an 
unusually  large  crop  is  expected,  and  a 
few  have  been  received  from  the  Hudson 
River  Valley,  good  stock  selling  generally 
around  10c  a  pint,  but  fluctuating  daily. 
North  Carolina  is  about  done  with  black¬ 
berries,  New  Jersey  is  just  beginning,  and 
Maryland  is  quite  strong  with  them. 
Huckleberries  are  about  as  far  along  aw 
blackberries,  and  gooseberries  from  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  sold  slowly  at  10 
to  16c  a  quart,  as  to  size,  quality  and 
condition.  Cherries  sell  fairly  only  when 
fancy,  ordinary  and  poor  moving  slowly. 
Georgia  peaches  were  active,  and  a  strong 
market  was  reported  before  the  holiday 
(July  4),  but  the  market  weakened  im¬ 
mediately  after.  Carmens  and  Hileys  were 
the  principal  varieties  received,  with  0-till 
carriers  selling  $2.50  to  $4.50,  according 
to  size,  quality,  etc.  Recent  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  Georgia  will  ship  around  11,000 
carloads  of  peaches  this  year,  compared 
with  8,700  cars  last  season.  Potatoes 
have  been  fairly  active,  but  the  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
caused  the  market  to  weaken.  During 
the  first  week  in  July  over  500  carloads  of 
new  potatoes  were  received  in  New  York, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Fourth  was  a 
holiday  and  that  very  little  trading  was 
expected  on  the  day  following.  Shipments 
for  the  country  are  equaling  about  1,000 
carloads  a  day.  Old  potatoes,  of  course, 
are  practically  done,  only  an  occasional 
carload  being  received.  During  the  1922- 
28  season  Maine  shipped  24,400  carloads, 
as  compared  with  over  34,700  carloads 
this  season.  On  the  other  hand,  New 
York  State  has  shipped  11,400  carloads, 
compared  with  11,900  cars  to  about  July 
1  last  year.  The  cabbage  market  has  been 
very  unsatisfactory.  Prices  have  been 
low  under  a  limited  demand  and  heavier 
receipts  that  the  trade  could  well  take 
care  of.  Lettuce  has  sold  at  low  prices 
for  some  time ;  in  fact,  it  did  not  pay 
shippers  to  consign  to  this  market,  as  the 
nearby  trucked-in  lettuce  kept  the  market 
well  supplied.  During  the  week  only 
about  10  carloads  were  received  by  rail, 
mostly  New  York  State  and  New  Jersey 
grown.  A  few  carloads  were  of  the  Ice¬ 
berg  type,  originating  in  California,  and 
this  sold  at  good  prices  when  the  quality 
was  up  to  the  standard.  Peas  were  de¬ 
cidedly  easier,  and  celery  was  quiet.  Beets 
and  carrots  were  slow,  especially  beets. 
Occasionally  a  carload  of  New  York  State 
old  carrots  arrived,  but  generally  found 
an  indifferent  market.  String  bean  re¬ 
ceipts  were  heavy  from  New  Jersey,  and 
the  asparagus  season  is  waning.  Sweet 
corn  is  late,  nothing  having  arrived  as 
yet  from  any  farther  north  than  North 
Carolina. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  have  been  decreasing 
somewhat  and  trading  was  light,  as  many 
people  leave  the  city  over  the  holiday  and 
retailers  take  this  into  consideration  when 
buying.  Receipts  during  the  first  week  in 
July  were  about  the  same  as  for  a  similar 
period  a  year  ago,  or  140, 000  cases.  Cur¬ 
rent  receipts  have  shown  fair  quality  for 
the  season,  with  the  bulk  of  them  probab¬ 
ly  selling  around  27c  a  dozen,  with  some 
fancy  Western  bringing  3  or  4c  a  dozen 
more.  The  quality  of  nearby  eggs  has 
been  very  irregular,  with  only  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  grading  high  enough  to  sell  above 
32  or  33c  a  dozen.  Only  very  closely 
graded  eggs  brought  the  top  quotations 
of  40  to  42c.  The  cold  storage  holdings  of 
eggs  in  New  York  on  July  7  were  about 
409,000  cases  less  than  last  year. 

Fowl  and  broilers  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  live  poultry  offerings  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  fowl  market  has  been 
very  unsatisfactory.  Trading  was  slow 
all  the  week,  even  sluggish,  and  conces¬ 
sions  often  had  to  be  made  in  order  to 
move  the  stock.  Live  broilers  sold  fairly 
well  most  of  the  week,  but  increased  sup¬ 
plies  forced  values  downward.  Old  roost¬ 
ers  were  generally  steady,  and  the  demand 
for  Long  Island  ducks  showed  a  little 
improvement.  Freeh-killed  broiler  receipts 
were  larger,  but  the  demand  has  been 
chiefly  for  fancy  stock,  with  ordinary 
quality  selling  at  a  wide  range  in  prices. 
Fresh-killed  fowl  were  very  slow,  and  iu 
market  on  barrel  packed  fowl  declined 
about  lc  per  lb.  Long  Island  ducks  were 
fairly  active  and  prices  were  sustained, 
with  considerable  stock  going  into  stor¬ 
age. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  showed  some  improve¬ 
ment'  during  the  week  as  receipts  de- 
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creased  and  invoices  were  reported  as 
running  light.  There  was  a  scarcity  of 
large  bales  of  No.  1  hay,  and  prices  tend¬ 
ed  to  advance  under  a  good  demand  for 
good  quality  stock.  Undergrades,  how¬ 
ever,  moved  slowly,  as  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  Canadian  hay  in  small  bales  was 
available.  Rye  straw  in  light  receipt 
and  steady.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  22  to  25c ;  sirloin  steak, 
lb.,  25c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  sausage, 
lb.,  20c  ;  ham,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb., 
40c  ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
45c  ;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c  ;  rabbits,  dressed, 
lb.,  30c ;  young  pigs,  each,  $0. 

Live  poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  32c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  1%  lbs.,  45c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
36c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  38c ;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  1%  lbs., 
55c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  32c;  duck  eggs,  40c; 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  butter,  creamery,  fancy 
prints,  lb.,  45c ;  dairy,  in  tubs,  lb.,  46c ; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  32c. 

Apples,  No.  1,  bu.,  $1.10;  asparagus, 
half  pound,  12%c ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  6c;  carrots,  lb.,  8c;  bushel, 
$1.25 ;  celery,  bunch,  10c ;  horseradish, 
bottle,  12c ;  kale,  peck,  (20c ;  lettuce, 
bunch,  5c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  head,  8c ; 
onions,  lb.,  5c;  green,  bunch,  5c;  onions, 
bu.,  $2 ;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c ;  parsnips, 
bunch,  7c;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c;  pieplant, 
bunch,  5c;  radishes,  bunch,  5c;  spinach, 
peck.  20c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  turnips, 
lb.,  4c;  bushel,  80c. 

Buckwheat,  flour,  lb.,  5c;  honey,  card, 
22c ;  honey,  extracted,  18c ;  popcorn, 
shelled,  3  lbs.,  25c;  vinegar,  gal.,  35c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $3.25. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11c;  heavy,  lb.,  8  to 
9c ;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c ;  mutton,  lb.,  15 
to  27c;  lamb,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  beef,  lb., 
6  to  10c. 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  spring,  lb.,  40c  ; 
broilers,  lb.,  25  to  35c ;  chickens,  lb.,  23 
to  28c ;  geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  guinea 
hens,  each,  75c;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  65c; 
broilers,  lb.,  65  to  70c;  chickens,  lb.,  40 
to  45c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  eggs,  30  to 
33c;  duck  eggs,  35  to  40c;  Italian  cheese, 
lb.,  15  to  20c. 

Apples,  bushel,  75c  to  $1.50 ;  cherries, 
crate,  $4.50 ;  strawberries,  qt.,  15c ;  crate, 
$3  to  $5 ;  asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  75c: 
carrots,  doz.  bunches,  70  to  75c;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cucumbers, 
doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  garlic,  doz.  bunches,  50c ; 
lettuce,  x-(oston,  doz.,  35c  ;  leaf,  bunch,  3 
to  4c ;  onions,  doz.  bunches,  35c ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  50c;  peas,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
potatoes,  bu.,  60  to  85c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  25c; 
spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  turnips,  doz. 
bunches,  70  to  75c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton,  $20;  No.  2,  $18; 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25;  oats,  bu.,  64c; 
corn,  bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  14c;  hindquarters,  lb., 
17 %  to  18%c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 
11  to  12c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  spring 
lambs,  lb.,  30  to  31c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.. 
18  to  20c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  veal, 
lb.,  16  to  17c. 

Live  poultry— Broilers,  White  Leghorn, 
lb.,  26  to  30c ;  colored,  lb..  30  to  35c ; 
fowls,  Leghorn,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  colored, 
lb.,  24  to  26c;  stags,  lb..  18c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  lb.,  15c ;  pigeons,  each.  15  to  20c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  25c ;  g(*ese,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
eggs.  doz..  28  to  35c. 

Apples,  Baldwins,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  cherries, 
red,  sweet,  lb.,  12  to  15c ;  black,  sweet, 
lb.,  15  to  18c;  strawberries,  crate,  $3.50 
to  $4.25 ;  asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to 
$1.25;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c; 
carrots,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  90c  to  $1 ;  cucumbers,  doz., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  green  peas,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  horseradish,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  kale, 
bu.,  40  to  45c ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  20  to 
25c;  Boston,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25;  onions, 
Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  green,  doz., 
bunches,  12  to  15c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  80c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  10c ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c;  romaine,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c ;  spinach,  bu.,  30  to 
40c ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  basket,  $2.25  to 
$2.75. 

Honev,  strained,  clover,  pound  jars, 
22  to  23c;  qt.,  65  to  75c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10; 
buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75c ;  fancy, 
per  frame,  24c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15 
to  $2.25 ;  hickorynuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  butter¬ 
nuts.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $6;  white  marrow.  $10;  red 
kidney,  $6 ;  white  kidney,  $8.50 ;  pea, 
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$3.75 ;  medium,  $4.50 ;  Yellow  Eye, 
$4.50 ;  Imperials,  $6.50. 

Hides,  No.  1,  steers,  lb.,  5c;  No.  2, 
4c;  cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2, 
4c ;  bulls  and  stags,  4c ;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3 ;  sheep,  each,  50c  to  $2.50 ;  calf, 
No.  1,  16c ;  No.  2,  15c ;  lambs,,  25  to 
50c  shearlings,  10  to  50c ;  wool,  fleece, 
lb.,  38c ;  unwashed  medium,  38c. 

Wheat,  white  winter,  $1.25  to  $1.28; 
corn,  shelled,  bu.,  $1.07  to  $1.10;  oats, 
62c ;  rye,  84  to  85c. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $22  to  $25 ; 
mixed  hay,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  oat  straw, 
ton  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $16 ;  rye  straw,  ton,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  arrival  of  the  long-deferred  fast¬ 
growing  season  has  weakened  the  prod¬ 
uce  market  somewhat,  but  prices  remain 
about  where  they  were.  Home-grown 
potatoes  are  going  out  and  apples  will 
not  last  long. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  41  to  46c ; 
dairy,  28  to  33c;  crocks,  22  to  24c; 
common,  18  to  20c.  Cheese,  steady;  new 
flats,  20  to  21c ;  daisies,  longhorns,  21 
to  22c ;  Linrburger,  32  to  34c ;  block 
Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  steady  ;  hennery, 
29  to  31c ;  state  and  western  candled,  26 
to  29c  ;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  easy ;  turkeys,  30  to 

36c ;  fowls,  26  to  30c ;  capons,  45  to 

50c ;  roasters,  34  to  40c ;  old  roosters, 
18  to  19c;  ducks,  25  to  27c;  geese,  18  to 
22c.  Live  poultry,  firm  ;  turkeys,  25  to 

30c ;  fowls,  22  to  25c ;  broilers,  25  to 

28c;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  22 
to  27c;  geese,  17  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  Gravenstein,  Wealthy, 
King,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Baldwin,  Green¬ 
ing.  75c  to  $1.25 ;  western,  box,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 ;  new  early  Harvest,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$3.25.  Potatoes,  steady  ;  old  home-grown, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Eastern  Shore,  bbl.,  $4 
to  $4.25. 

PEACHES - MELONS 

Peaches,  scarce ;  southern,  crate,  $1.25 
to  $1.75.  Cantaloupes,  firm ;  standard 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  honey  dews,  $2.50  to 
$2.75.  Watermelons,  each,  75c  to  $1. 

FRUITS — BERRIES 

Cherries,  4-lb.  basket,  65c  to  $1.  Plums 
crate,  $2  to  $2.25.  Blackberries,  south¬ 
ern,  32-qt.  crate,  $2.50  to  $4.75.  Huckle¬ 
berries,  southern,  crate,  $7.50  to  $8. 
Strawberries,  home-grown,  24-qt.  crate, 
$4  to  $4.50  (13c  qt.  retail.) 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  easy ;  marrow,  cwt.,  $10.50  to 
$12 ;  white  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50 ;  red 
kidney,  $8  to  $8.50;  medium,  $6.50  to  $7 ; 
pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions,  steady  ;  Texas, 
crate,  $3  to  $3.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  easy ;  asparagus,  doz. 
bunches,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $1  to  $3 ;  beets,  hamper, 
65  to  90c ;  home-grown,  doz.  bunches,  50 
to  60c ;  cabbage,  southern,  hamper,  $2.75 
to  $3.25 ;  carrots,  hamper,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
celery,  California,  crate,  $6.50  to  $7 ; 
cauliflower,  hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  corn, 
crate,  $1  to  $1.25;  cucumbers,  hamper, 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  eggplant,  crate,  $4  to 
$4.50;  lettuce,  home-grown,  box,  60  to 
75c ;  California,  Iceberg,  crate,  $4  to 
$4.50 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ; 
peppers,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  peas,  bag, 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  pieplant,  bunch,  15  to  25c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  spinach, 
bu.,  40  to  60c  :  tomatoes,  repacked  crate, 
$4  to  $5 ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  yellow,  60  to  65c;  watercress,  doz., 
bunches,  25  to  30c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  weak ;  light  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
22c;  dark,  17  to  18c;  case,  dark  to  light, 
$2.50  to  $5.  Maple  product,  dull ;  sugar, 
lb.,  18  to  22c ;  syruf>,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

FEEDS 

Hay,  firm  ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $18  to 
$22 ;  clover,  mixed,  $17  to  $21  ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$26;  middlings,  $27;  Red-dog,  $37.50; 
cottonseed  oil,  $45.75 ;  oilmeal,  $43 ;  hom¬ 
iny.  $38.50 ;  gluten,  $41.30 ;  oat  feed, 
$13.50.  J.  \L  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Western  boxes,  $2.75  to  $4;  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  bu.,  $2.25. 

BUTTER 

Extra  creamery,  41  to  42c ;  firsts,  39 
to  40c ;  seconds,  37  to  38c. 

CHEESE 

Held  extras,  25%  to  26c ;  firsts,  24  to 
25c;  fresh  extras,  22  to  22%c;  firsts,  21 
to  21  %c. 

EGGS 

Hennery,  brown,  extras,  40  to  41c; 
white  and  mixed  extras,  37  to  39c ;  West¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  28  to  2S%c;  Western 
seconds,  26  to  26%  c. 


Prices 


VARIOUS  FRUITS 

Cherries,  qt.,  10  to  12c;  strawberries, 
qt.,  10  to  15c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  30  to 
35c ;  muskmelons,  bu.  crate,  $2.25  to  $3 ; 
watermelons,  each,  35  to  60c ;  peaches,  6- 
basket  carrier,  $2  to  $3. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy,  $33  to  $34  ;  No. 
2,  $27  to  $29  ;  No.  3,  $18  to  $22 ;  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  $27;  swale,  $18  to  $20. 
Straw— Rye,  $23  to  $24 ;  oat,  $14  to  $15  ; 
wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Green  Mountain,  100  lbs.,  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  new,  bbl.,  $3  to  $4. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  24  to  26c;  broilers,  30  to  35c. 

Dressed  poultry 

Fowls,  30  to  31c;  broilers,  38  to  40c; 
ducklings,  24  to  26c ;  old  roosters,  20  to 
21c. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  bu.  box.  $3  to  $6.50;  string 
beans,  hamper,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  cabbage, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  lettuce,  box,  20  to 
50c ;  radishes,  box,  40  to  50c ;  spinach, 
box,  25  to  30c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

July  10,  1924 

MILK 

July  League  price  for  Claes  I  liquid 
milk,  $1.86  per  100  lbs.  3  per  cent  milk 
in  20l  to  210-mile  zone;  Class  2A,  $1.80; 
Class  2B,  $1.85 ;  Class  2C,  $1.85 ;  Class 
3,  $1.55. 

Non-pool  and  Sheffield  prices:  Class  1, 
$1.86 ;  Class  2,  $1.70 ;  Class  3A,  $1.55. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . $0.42  @$0.42% 

Good  to  choice . 37%  @  .41 

Lower  grades . 35  @  .37 

Packing  stock  . . 20  @  .29 

Danish . 43  @  .44 

Argentine  . 37  @  .39 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  specials  $0.25  @$0.26 

Average  run . 23  @  .24 

Skims.  . . 10  @  .13 

New  made,  fancy . 21  @  .21% 

Average  run . 19  @  .19% 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.41  @$0.42 

Medium  to  good . 30@  .39 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best...  ,38@  .39 

Gathered,  best . 31@  .32 

Common  to  good . 24  @  .28 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.21  @$0.23 

Broilers . 30@  .37 

Roosters . 13@  .14 

Ducks . 18  @  .23 

Geese . 10@  .14 

Rabbits . 25@  .28 

dressed  poultry 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.39@$0.40 

Common  to  good . 25@  .35 

Broilers,  best  . 42 @  .43 

Fair  to  good . 35@  .40 

Roosters . 16(h)  .20 

Ducks . 21@  .22 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.,..  6.00@  8.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  4.50@  6.00 

7  to  8  lbs .  3.75@  4.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.15@$0.16 

Good  to  prime . 11@  .14 

Culls . 0S@  .10 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best  . $10.00@$11.00 

Lower  grades  .  6.00  @  8.00 

Sheep  .  4.00@  6.00 

Lambs . 11.00@  15.00 

Hogs .  7.00@  8.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.00@$7.00 

Beets,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Cabbage,  bbl.  crate .  1.00@  1.75 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 1.50@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.75@  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Onions,  bu . .. .  1.00@  1.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Peas,  bu . .  1.00@  1.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.00@  1.50 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  1.50@  2.50 

Spinach,  bu . 75 @  1.25 

Squash,  bu . 75@  2.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate . 75@  3.00 

POTATOES 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . $2.25@$3.25 

Norfolk .  1.25@  3.00 

North  Carolina  .  1.25@  3.00 

FRUIT 

Apples — Baldwin,  bbl.  .  . .  $2.00@  $6.00 

Albemarle .  2.00@  6.00 

Gano  .  2.0O@  2.50 

Russet .  2.00(@  3.oO 

Spy .  3.00@  6.00 

Ben  Davis  .  2.00@  3.00 

Winesap .  3.00@  4.00 

Peaches,  6-till  carrier ....  1.50@  4.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 05@  .25 

Blackberries,  qt . '.  .0 8@  .28 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15@  .35 

Cherries,  qt . 08 @  .15 

Muskmelons,  bu .  2.50@  3.25 

Watermelons,  car  . 260.00@710.00 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Grape  Rot 

My  grapevines  grow  very  nicely,  appar¬ 
ently  healthy,  bloom,  and  form  small 
green  berries,  when  gradually,  instead  of 
ripening,  they  rot  and  fall  off.  The  vines 
were  properly  trimmed  and  sprayed  three 
times  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  yet  no 
fruit.  This  has  been  for  the  last  four 
years.  Would  you  advise  a  remedy? 

Rio,  N.  Y.  T.  w.  V. 

Bordeaux  mixture  of  a  strength  of 
5-4-50,  if  applied  at  the  correct  periods, 
should  effectively  control  rot  and  mildews 
of  the  vine.  It  is  suggested  that  to  each 
gallon  of  the  above  Bordeaux  formula 
%  oz.  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  be 
added.  The  first  application  should  be 
made  when  the  second  or  third  leaf  is 
showing,  the  second  just  previous  to 
blooming,  a  third  when  the  berries  are 
the  size  of  small  peas,  and  a  fourth  two 
or  three  weeks  later. 

Certain  varieties  lose  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  their  berries  from  a  lack  of  fertili¬ 
zation  of  the  blossoms,  and  thus  very 
scraggly  clusters  are  the  rule.  Other 
varieties,  such  as  Niagara,  Concord  and 
Worden,  have  been  made  to  drop  a  great 
many  berries  through  over-fertilization 
with  nitrogenous  materials.  This  is 
more  accentuated  if  the  vines  have  at  the 
same  time  been  over-pruned  ;  that  is,  too 
much  has  been  cut  away.  f.  e.  g. 


Business  of  Growing  Pansy 
Plants 

When  is  pansy  seed  sown  in  bed©,  for 
transplanting  later?  What  is  method  of 
planting  and  cultivating?  These  can  be 
disposed  of  during  early  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  desire  to  sow  enough  in  order  to 
raise  200,000  plants  ;  also  best  variety  to 
grow.  E.  R.  H. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

There  has  been  considerable  interest  of 
late  in  growing  pansy  plant©.  Evidently 
the  local  trade  in  these  flowers  is  increas¬ 
ing.  If  growing  pansies  for  special  pur¬ 
poses,  separate  colors  should  be  used, 
rather  than  mixed  sorts.  The  seed  may 
be  sown  indoors  in  February  or  Marcn, 
in  the  open  ground  in  April  and  May,  or 
in  open  beds  from  the  second  week  in 
July  to  the  latter  part  of  August.  These 
Summer-sown  plants  are  wintered  over 
and  provide  early  flowering  plants  for  the 
following  Spring. 

Soil  for  pansies  should  be  well  culti¬ 
vated,  fine  and  friable.  Ground  that  was 
well  manured  for  a  previous  crop,  or  that 
has  been  enriched  with  old  well-rotted 
cow  manure,  is  desirable.  Sow  the  seed 
in  drills,  3  in.  apart,  and  covering  only 
about  1/16  in.  The  soil  should  be  mois¬ 
tened,  and  germination  will  be  hastened 
by  covering  the  rows  with  sacking  or 
newspapers.  The  August-sown  beds  may 
be  watered  through  the  sacking,  so  that 
the  tiny  seedlings  are  not  dried  out.  In 
very  hot,  dry  weather,  shading  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be 
pricked  out  they  should  be  transplanted 
to  a  distance  of  7  to  9  in.  apart,  and 
given  clean  cultivation.  Summer  plants 
can  be  carried  over  Winter  with  no  other 
protection  than  a  mulch,  put  on  after  the 
ground  is  frozen,  but  many  plants  are 
carried  over  commercially  in  cold  frames, 
so  as  to  have  them  in  bloom  or  bud  for 
early  sales.  Seed  sown  in  April  or  May 
will  give  plants  blooming  the  end  of  June, 
when  the  early  blooming  plants  are  over. 
In  your  locality  sow  from  July  20  to  Au¬ 
gust  for  Spring-blooming  plants.  If  trans¬ 
planted  the  first  time  into  the  place 
where  they  are  to  remain  permanently, 
larger  flowers  are  obtained  than  if  they 
are  moved  again ;  further  disturbance  of 
the  roots  lessens  the  size  of  the  flowers. 
When  left  in  open  beds  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  the  location  should  be  well  drained ; 
a  place  where  water  will  stand  at  the 
roots,  or  where  ice  will  form  over  the 
crowns,  is  very  detrimental  to  the  plants. 

If  the  pansy  plants  have  some  light 
material,  as  straw,  or  manure  composed 
largely  of  straw,  as  a  protection,  they 
should  be  in  fine  condition  for  sale  after 
growth  starts  in  the  Spring.  The  cover¬ 
ing  should  not  be  very  heavy  or  they  will 
be  injured.  The  proper  method  of  win¬ 


tering  pansies  for  early  Spring  sales  is 
to  plant  them  4x4  in.  in  a  cold  frame  and 
cover  with  sash  when  cold  weather  sets 
in.  Early  in  Spring,  when  the  sun  is 
very  bright,  the  frame  will  have  to  be 
ventilated.  Treated  in  this  manner,  they 
are  ready  for  the  market  much  earlier 
than  when  simply  planted  outdoors. 

Large  pansy  growers  for  the  Boston 
market  are  truckers  who  give  the  plants 
field  culture.  The  seed  is  usually  sown 
about  the  last  of  July.  Seed  beds  have 
to  be  kept  moist,  sometimes  being  watered 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  plants, 
when  well  up,  are  transferred  to  beds  3 
ft.  wide  where  they  usually  begin  to 
bloom  before  frost.  After  the  ground 
freezes  the  beds  are  covered  with  marsh 
hay,  which  is  left  on  until  Spring.  There 
is  a  very  small  percentage  of  loss  during 
Winter.  A  field  containing  80,000  plants 
was  said  to  take  2  lbs.  of  seed,  which  cost 
$60  per  lb.  We  find  special  strains  for 
florists’  use  advertised  for  $6  to  $10  an 
ounce.  Any  high-class  seedsman  who 
caters  to  the  trade  can  furnish  a  good 
commercial  strain. 


Cherry  Tree  Bears  Small 
Fruit 

I  bought  a  cherry  tree  from  the  agent 
of  a  nursery  company  and  planted  it  in 
the  yard  right  next  to  a  chicken-yard, 
which  at  times  during  heavy  rains  does 
not  drain  quickly.  The  tree  grew  finely, 
being  almost  6  in.  in  diameter  in  four 
years,  but  bore  only  a  few  scrub  cher¬ 
ries,  which  were  very  small  and  mostly 
pits.  Local  gardeners  said  to  cut  it 
down  and  get  a  grafted  tree  from  a  re¬ 
liable  place.  I  did,  and  now  this  second 
tree  is  about  15  ft.  high,  but  it  also 
bears  only  a  few  small  cherries.  Is  the 
spot  too  rich  for  the  tree?  E.  C.  P. 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Very  likely  the  gardeners  who  said  to 
cut  down  the  first  tree  and  get  a  grafted 
tree  from  a  reliable  place  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about.  If  your  first  tree 
had  been  a  seedling  from  Mazzard  stock, 
the  fruits  would  have  been  just  about  as 
you  described  them.  The  securing  of  the 
best  tree  from  reliable  nursery  firms  is 
the  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  We  doubt 
very  much  if  the  richness  of  the  spot 
has  anything  to  do  witli  the  poorness  of 
the  fruit.  Perhaps  your  second  tree  also 
is  not  true  to  name.  And  yet  there  are 
other  factors  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  fact  that  some  varie¬ 
ties  do  not  bear  as  early  as  others,  and 
that  most  varieties  of  sweet  cherry  pro¬ 
duce  better  for  having  cross-pollination 
from  some  other  variety.  H.  B.  T. 


Fertilizer  for  Asters 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  and 
pleasure  Elmer  J.  Weaver’s  article  on 
aster  growing,  on  page  499.  I  just  wish 
to  say  that  a  small  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  not  too  much  (sow  about  as  you 
would  oats,  for  instance)  has  a  tendency 
to  make  the  stems  stronger  and  longer. 
And  only  send  the  perfect  flowers  to  mar¬ 
ket,  with  some  green,  nice,  fresh  aspara¬ 
gus,  or  anything  else,  say  bittersweet. 
Tie  the  bunch  near  the  bottom.  Only  the 
best  will  sell.  A.  P.  R. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  nitrate 
of  soda  would  have  any  effect  on  the  va¬ 
rious  diseases  with  which  asters  are  af¬ 
fected.  I  am  inclined  to  think  nitrate 
may  assist  in  plant  growth,  but  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  stem  is  only  a 
guess.  According  to  experience  with 
other  plants,  any  small  surplus  would 
have  a  tendency  to  weaken  them.  I 
should  think  any  good  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  soil  would  be  improved 
more  by  acid  p>hosphate  than  nitrate  of 
soda.  Our  farmers  do  not  need  nitrate. 
They  grow  perfect  asters  with  little  or  no 
fertilizer.  We  always  used  a  heavy  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  high-grade  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  good  results,  but  could  never 
see  that  more  r  less,  nor  none  at  all. 


had  any  effect  on  yellows.  The  question  j 
in  this  community  is  not  how  to  grow  j 
better  or  more  asters,  but  to  sell  the  sur-  | 
plus  that  are  grown  now  at  a  profit  that  J 
will  allow  the  grower  something  over  45 
cents  per  hour  for  time  worked. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


You  Want  This 
"10 -Tear  Belt  Power  Service” 


In  selecting  a  tractor,  keep  this  fact  in  mind — about  40  %  of  the 
time  you  will  use  it  for  important  belt  work.  Therefore  look 
into  its  ability  as  a  belt  worker,  before  you  buy.  Be  sure  it 
has  enough  power. 

Among  thousands  of  professional  threshermen  and  farmers, 
Rumely  OilPull  is  famous  as  a  belt  worker.  It  is  designed  to 
do  this  work  as  well  as  drawbar  work.  The  belt  pulley  is  direct 
connected  to  the  crank  shaft.  All  the  engine’s  power  is  deliv¬ 
ered  direct  to  the  belt.  The  pulley  is  on  the  right  side,  high 
up,  clearly  seen.  A  patented  shifting  front  axle  gives  plenty 
of  belt  clearance.  Belt  is  always  in  plain  sight  of  operator. 

10-Year  Service 


Over  14  years  of  service  have 
proved  that  the  average  life  of 
an  OilPull  tractor  is  10  years. 
This  means  that  you  get  not 
only  10-year  Belt  Power  but 
10-year  Drawbar  Service,  10- 
year  Hot  Weather  Service, 
10-year  Cold  Weather  Serv¬ 


ice  and  10- year  Operating 
Economy. 

See  the  OilPull  before  you  buy 
any  tractor.  Write  for  our 
booklet  and  catalog  which  de- 
scribesall  four  sizes  from  12-20 
to  the  30-60.  No  obligation. 
Address  Dept.  000. 


OilPull 


" The  Cheapest  Farm  Power ” 


ADVANCE  -  RUMELY 


THRESHER  CO.,  Inc.  La  Porte,  Indiana 

(Incorporated) 


Advance-Rumety  Line  includes  kerosene  tractors,  steam 
engines,  grain  and  rice  threshers,  husker  -  shredders, 
alfalfa  and  clover  hullers,  silo  fillers  and  motor  trucks. 


Serviced  Through  33  Branches  and  Warehouses 


r— FARQUHAR  CIDER  PRESSES — 
Heavier  Pressure  Gets  More  Cider 

Farquhar  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  are  built  extra 
heavy  and  strong  and  exert  a  higher  pressure  on  the 
cheese.  Therefore,  they  get  more  and  richer  cider. 

They  are  easily  installed,  occupy  little  space  and 
are  operated  with  averageilabor  and  farm  power. 

Built  in  sizes,  from  40  to  400  barrels  per 
day.  Just  the  right  size  for  custom  work 
and  for  canning,  preserving  and  vinegar 
factories.  Requires  small  investment  and 
low  operating  costs.  A  profitable  income 
year  after  year. 

Ask  for  special  Book  and  Blue  Print 
of  desired  size 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BAR/V  PAfJVT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
On  order,  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  wo  will  prepay  tba 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  mile.. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


EARP-  THOMAS 

Plant  Foods  and  Fertilizers 

SEED  mOCULANTS 

Lime  and  Soil  Testers 
Rat  Virus  to  destroy  rats  and  mice 
Write  for  Valuable  Booklet 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO. 

260  Washington  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
agents  Wanted 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Gas 

(P-C  Benzene)  1-lb.  $l;  five-pound  tin,  $3.75;  with  directions. 
From  your  dealer  ;  post  paid  direct ;  or  C.O.D.  Agents  wanted. 

Dept.  B,  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc., Rahway,  N.J. 


WEED  KILLER 

For  walks,  gutters,  tennis  courts 

1  gallon  5  gallons  1  drum 

$2.00  $8.00  $50.00 

Dilute  with  water  40-1 

ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc.,  Springfield,  N.J. 


FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  theBFSTWAY  for  Cleaning  Them 
THE  BESTWAY  MFG.  CO.  Aberdeen,  Maryland 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18 — Landis  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
-  The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  GLORIOUS  FOURTH 

Part  I 


“We  hold  these  truths  to  he  self-evi¬ 
dent,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
thcij  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
hap  pin  ess.” 

How  long  since  you  have  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence?  The  aver¬ 
age  American  would  be  stumped  to  quote 
five  lines  of  it  from  memory.  I  am  told 
that  last  year  a  group  of  Americans  went 
into  a  New  York  restaurant  for  dinner. 
They  were  Americans,  as  they  proudly 
claimed  ;  their  grandfathers  were  all  born 
in  this  country.  By  accident  one  of  them 
quoted  the  extract  I  have  printed  at  the 
head  of  this  column. 

“That  sounds  familiar,”  said  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  “  ‘Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.’  I’ve  heard  that  before  some¬ 
where.  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  now — it’s 
part  of  the  United  States  Constitution.” 

“No,  you’re  wrong,”  said  another. 
“That  is  a  quotation  from  the  Bible.  I 
cannot  give  the  chapter  and  verse  off¬ 
hand,  but  I  will  hunt  it  up  and  prove  it.” 

“Nonsense,”  put  in  a  third.  “That  is 
taken  from  Shakespeare.  1  think  it  is 
from  Coriolanus,  where  those  women 
march  out  to  induce  the  old  fellow  to 
spare  Rome.” 

There  was  a  warm  debate  among  those 
Americans,  and  each  finally  bet  $50  that 
he  was  right.  While  they  were  quarrel¬ 
ing  over  it  a  newsboy  with  an  armful  of 
papers  passed  by.  lie  was  a  little  Jewish 
boy,  with  a  keen,  hawk-like  face — of  the 
type  that  will  one  day  rule  this  country 
unless  these  Americans  by  heritage  wake 
up.  This  boy  listened  to  the  debate,  and 
with  the  instinct  of  his  race,  saw  his 
chance. 

“Aw,  youse  guys  is  too  slow.  Dem 
words  is  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  !  Ain’t  we  had  it  in  school 
this  year?  If  youse  Americans  can’t 
tell  what  set  you  free  you  ain’t  safe  to 
handle  the  $50.” 

It  was  a  true  taunt,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  or  less  true  of  many  who 
read  this. 

S)«  *  *  * 

Before  I  started  out  to  celebrate  today 
I  read  the  old  Declaration,  and  also  the 
one  adopted  at  Mecklenburg,  N.  C.,  just 
after  the  battle  of  Lexington.  The  two 
read  somewhat  alike,  and  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  was  accused  of  copying  part  of  the 
Mecklenburg  document.  I  think  it  was  a 
case  where  "great  minds  run  in  the  same 
channel,”  or  “great  souls  are  partners  of 
eternity.”  At  least  both  documents  agree 
that  man  has  certain  unalienable  rights 
and  that  one  of  his  chief  objects  is  to  pur¬ 
sue  happiness.  Which  means,  as  I  take 
it,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  “Glorious  Fourth”  as  he  sees 
fit.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  respect  at 
least  all  men  are  not  created  equal.  I 
had  my  choice  of  a  dozen  forms  of  cele¬ 
bration  today,  and  I  chose  the  thing  I 
like  to  do  best ;  that  is,  hoe  strawberries. 
So  here  I  am,  swinging  the  same  old  hoe 
against  the  army  of  quack  grass  and  rag¬ 
weed  which  threaten  the  life  and  liberty 
of  these  strawberry  plants.  “That  man 
must  have  strawberries  on  the  brain,” 
you  say.  Quite  likely.  No  one  can  ever 
grow  prize  berries  unless  there  is  a  straw¬ 
berry  mark  on  his  brain.  You  see,  un¬ 
thinkingly  I  put  these  berry  plants  (near¬ 
ly  5.000  of  them)  on  ground  too  weedy 
for  them.  Having  been  responsible  for 
their  present  trouble  I  will  fight  for  my 
friends,  and  I  will  carry  these  plants 
through  to  fruiting  if  I  never  do  another 
thing  all  Summer.  Cars  go  puffing  along 
the  road,  loaded  with  pleasure  seekers. 
Some  are  headed  for  picnics,  others  for 
baseball  games.  Some  of  these  dreesed-up 
people  will  march  in  parades  or  listen  to 
windy  orators  who  talk  much  and  say 
little.  They  glance  at  me,  and  I  know 
some  of  them  are  saying : 

“Poor  old  thing !  What  a  shame  he 
must  work  on  a  holiday  !  He  cannot  be 
much  of  an  American.  Why  doesn’t  he 
show  his  patriotism  in  some  way?” 

I  do  not  see  that  any  of  these  stout  and 
smart  young  folks  are  prepared  to  stop 
and  help  the  “poor  old  thing”  with  his 
work.  I  could  easily  supply  half  a  dozen 
hoes,  and  in  a  few  hours  these  devoted 
Americans  could  clean  up  the  field  and 
give  this  unpatriotic  American  a  chance 
to  “celebrate.”  It  strikes  me  that  would 
be  practical  Americanism,  but  I  do  not  see 
much  of  it  practiced.  As  I  get  it,  the 
man  who  really  prefers  to  hoe  straw¬ 
berries  on  a  holiday  rune  up  against  a 
social  tyranny  almost  as  strong  as  the 
military  tyranny  which  King  George  at¬ 
tempted  to  enforce  among  these  very  Jer¬ 
sey  hills  148  years  ago. 

All  our  folks  are  at  work  today — from 
choice.  The  boys  are  cutting  hay  in  the 
upper  Baldwin  orchard.  The  hired  man 
struck  last  week  and  walked  off  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  faithful  service.  Perhaps  he 
thought  he  left  us  in  a  hole,  but  the  two 
boys  stepped  right  into  the  hole  and  filled 
it  up.  These  boys  are  back  from  college 
ready  to  take  their  full  share  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  One  of  them  is  driving  the  mow¬ 
ing  machine,  while  the  other  mows  along 
the  rows  of  trees.  There  is  a  good  crop 
of  Red-top  and  Alsike  clover  in  that  or¬ 


chard,  and  we  shall  need  it  next  Winter. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  would 
let  this  hay  lie  on  the  ground  as  mulch  for 
the  trees.  We  have  a  good  lot  of  manure, 
and  when  the  hay  comes  out  that  manure 
will  be  spread  around  the  trees,  so  there 
will  be  no  loss  after  all.  These  boys  have 
a  job  cut  out  for  them.  There  will  be  12 
to  15  tons  of  hay  to  house ;  six  acres  of 
rye,  12  acres  of  cultivated  crops,  six  of 
buckwheat  to  seed  and  harvest,  and  near¬ 
ly  2,000  trees  of  apple,  peach  and  cherry 
coming  along,  besides  about  an  acre  of 
strawberries — though  that  is  my  job  for 
odd  hours  and  holidays.  So  we  all  realize 
that  this  “Glorious  Fourth”  must  be 
made  more  glorious  by  labor.  No  one  is 
forced  to  work  today ;  we  all  do  it  be¬ 
cause  we  know  it  is  needed.  The  women 
folks  are  getting  dinner  ready.  There 
will  be  a  couple  of  roasted  geese,  and  we 
can  go  into  the  garden  at  any  time  and 
pick  green  peas,  turnips,  beets,  onions, 
lettuce,  spinach,  radishes,  and  I  could 
probably  scare  up  a  last  mess  of  aspara¬ 
gus.  There  are  plenty  of  Gandy  straw¬ 
berries  left. 

*  *  *  * 

They  have  had  a  little  accident  in  the 
hayfield.  The  knife  blade  snapped,  just 
where  the  boys  said  it  would.  I  thought 
it  would  go  through,  but  this  grass  is  very 
heavy.  The  older  boy  gets  into  the  car 


and  goes  after  a  new  blade.  Years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  herder  in  Colorado,  I  re¬ 
member  one  “Glorious  Fourth”  which 
came  near  ending  in  a  tragedy.  I  was 
out  herding  when  a  man  from  “down  the 
Platte’  came  tearing  by  on  horseback. 
I  lie  pony  was  on  the  dead  run,  and  the 
rider  carried  the  knife  blade  of  a  mowing 
machine  across  his  saddle.  The  blade 
had  snapped,  and  this  man  was  rushing 
to  the  blacksmith  to  have  it  welded.  In 
about  an  hour,  back  he  came  with  the 
blade  repaired.  Just  as  he  got  near  me 
the  pony  slipped  and  down  they  went 
among  the  cactus.  Those  sharp  knives 
caught  the  rider  on  the  shoulder — missing 
his  throat  by  an  inch.  It  was  a  fearful 
cut,  and  the  man  bled,  as  he  remarked, 
“like  a  stuck  pig.”  That  was  my  first 
experience  in  giving  first  aid  in  a  serious 
case.  All  I  had  was  a  jack-knife,  a  ban¬ 
danna  handkerchief — not  very  clean — a 
paper  of  salt  and  a  bottle  of  water.  The 
injured  man  insisted  on  my  emptying  his 
paper  of  tobacco  on  the  wound.  That 
was  the  remedy  applied  by  the  hunters 
when  wounded  by  Indians.  At  any  rate, 
it  stopped  the  bleeding,  and  finally  I 
helped  this  man  on  his  pony  and  off  he 
went  with  the  blade.  They  told  me  later 
that  when  he  delivered  it  he  fell  off  the 
horse,  bled  to  exhaustion.  That  always 
makes  me  think  of  the  boy  in  Browning's 
poem.  This  boy  came  riding  to  Napoleon 
to  announce  a  victory.  He  made  his  re¬ 
port  and  then  fell  off  his  horse — dead. 
He  had  been  mortally  wounded.  He 
slowly  bled  to  death,  and  only  the  great 
power  of  patriotic  determination  kept  him 
alive  to  finish  his  duty.  That’s  a  fine  sen¬ 
timent  for  the  “Glorious  Fourth,”  I 
think,  as  I  aim  an  extra  blow  at  a  bunch 
of  quack  grass. 

*  $  $  $ 

Here  come  strong  reinforcements.  The 
other  boy  conifs  with  his  hoe  until  the 
mower  is  fit  once  more.  We  work  along 
together,  talking  about  seeding  the  buck¬ 
wheat.  A  six-acre  orchard  was  plowed 
this  Spring,  and  has  been  harrowed  four 
times — the  last  time  with  a  spring-tooth 
two  days  ago.  Now  the  buckwheat  will 
be  seeded  and  Alsike  clover  put  in.  Then 
we  will  run  the  Acme  harrow  over  it  and 
call  our  job  done.  I  hope  to  cut  the 
buckwheat  this  Fall  and  keep  the  Alsike 
going  for  several  years.  Now  word  comes 
that  the  buckwheat  seed  has  arrived.  We 
might  as  well  break  in  our  new  truck  by 
getting  that  seed — besides  we  can  see  how 
the  Democratic  Convention  is  getting  on. 
I  have  just  exchanged  my  heavy  truck 
for  a  lighter  one.  Our  markets  are 
changing,  and  quicker  service  is  needed. 
So,  with  the  boy  at  the  wheel,  we  start 
the  truck  on  its  maiden  trip.  The  seed  is 
all  there,  and  so  is  the  Democratic  Con¬ 


vention.  Yesterday  the  New  Yrork  papers 
were  abusing  Mr.  Bryan  roundly.  Some 
of  the  pictures  they  printed  were  die- 
graceful.  Today  they  seem  strangely  si¬ 
lent  about  him.  Very  likely  they  are  hear¬ 
ing  from  “the  folks  back  home,”  millions 
of  whom  are  “listening  in”  at  their  radios 
— all  over  the  country.  What  a  babel  of 
sound  there  would  be  if  these  millions 
could  express  their  thoughts  right  back 
as  they  are  listening.  What  seems  to 
have  happened  to  these  old  parties?  At 
Cleveland  the  Republicans  split  and 
showed  quite  a  lack  of  discipline.  Here 
are  the  Democrats  apparently  in  com¬ 
plete  disorder,  and  broken  up  into  groups. 
Well,  if  the  final  outcome  is  to  get  con¬ 
trol  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bosses  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  I  am 
well  satisfied,  and  as  it  happens  there  are 
10  voters  at  Hope  Farm  today— ranging 
in  age  from  the  college  boy  of  21  to 
Uncle  George  at  82.  h.  w.  c. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Autoist  and  the  Lilacs 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Hope  Farm  man 
had  a  little  story,  “The  Lilacs,”  in  which 
he  tried  to  bring  out  something  of  the 
spiritual  influence  exerted  by  this  flower. 
It  seems  that  the  lilac  may  also  engender 
or  stir  up  feelings  quite  the  reverse  of 
those  brought  out  in  the  story.  It  may 
be  that  gasoline  may  take  away  all  the 
fragrance  and  joy  from  a  lilac  bush.  The 


entrance  of  an  “auto  hog”  may  destroy  all 
the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  Here  is  the 
story  told  by  one  of  our  readers : 

On  June  1,  1924,  Thomas  Mullany  of 
1785  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
ruined  one  of  my  lilac  bushes,  breaking  off 
81  tassels.  His  wife,  I  suppose  (at  least 
a  female  member  of  this  auto  party)  did 
the  damage.  When  I  caught  them  at  it 
they  offered  to  pay  for  the  damage  done; 
however,  they  refused  to  dig  up  $5  which 
I  demanded.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Mul¬ 
lany,  but  he  ignores  my  letters.  People 
from  the  city  come  out  here  and  steal  loads 
of  stuff  during  the  Summer.  Can  you 
make  Mr.  Mullany  come  across  and  pay 
for  the  damage?  edward  hilker.. 

This  case  is  probably  typical  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others.  Too  many  city  people 
have  no  respect  whatever  for  property 
rights.  They  seem  to  think  that  what¬ 
ever  they  chance  to  see  in  the  country  is 
theirs  if  they  can  get  it  before  someone 
else  does.  We  wrote  Mr.  Mullany  and 
told  him  a  few  plain  truths  about  auto 
hogs  and  their  habits,  without  calling  him 
by  that  name.  We  want  to  give  all  these 
people  a  fair  chance.  In  reply  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  signed  “New  England  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Credits  and  Collections.”  This  is 
probably  a  fair  specimen  of  the  defense 
in  such  a  case  of  stealing  : 

We  wish  to  say,  for  your  information, 
that  neither  Mr.  Mullany  nor  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  family,  was  in  the  car  at  the 
time  of  the  incident  you  refer  to  at  Mr. 
Ililker’s  place.  We  have  advised  Mr. 
Mullany  that  this  is  all  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  say,  but  he  has  insisted 
upon  our  telling  you  the  complete  story. 
We  have  interviewed  the  people  that  were 
in  the  car,  and  their  statement  bears  just 
as  much  weight  with  us  as  Mr.  Ililker’ s 
statement. 

It  seems  that  the  car  stopped  at  a  coun¬ 
try  road  to  make  a  slight  adjustment  in 
some  part  of  the  car.  The  car  did  not 
stop  to  steal  flowers  or  fruit,  or  anything 
else  belonging  to  Mr.  Ililker  or  anyone 
else.  There  happened  to  be  a  child,  five 
years  of  age,  in  the  car,  who  expressed  a 
wish  for  a  few  of  the  lilacs  which  were 
growing  apparently  wild  on  a  bush  close 
to  the  roadside.  We  want  to  impress 
upon  you  the  fact  that  there  was  no  fence 
or  no  sign  of  any  kind  to  convey  to  any¬ 
one  that  it  was  private  property.  The 
place  apparently  was  deserted,  because, 
only  upon  close  observation,  could  anyone 
see  a  ramshackle  residence  obscured  from 
view  by  a  large  tree.  At  any  rate,  a  few 
tassels,  as  you  call  them,  were  cut  off, 


no  more  than  four  or  five  at  the  most, 
when  some  woman,  apparently  Mrs.  Hil¬ 
ker,  came  running  up,  calling  for  them  to 
stop.  The  woman  and  child  were  being 
subjected  to  such  a  terrible  tongue-lash¬ 
ing  that  one  of  the  men  in  the  party  took 
up  their  cudgels.  By  that  time  Mr.  Hil¬ 
ker  had  arrived  upon  the  scene  and  he 
commenced  cursing  and  referring  to  the 
people  in  the  party  as  being  thieves  from 
*vr,‘w  York  City.  The  gentleman  that  Mr. 
Huker  aimed  his  abuse  at  attempted  to 
pacify  him  by  stating  a  willingness  to 
pay  for  the  few  sprays  of  flowers  taken 
from  the  bush.  We  believe  he  offered  to 
Pay  him  $1,  but  Mr.  Hilker  evidently  had 
the  impression  that  money  grows  on  trees 
in  New  York  City,  and  insisted  on  $5, 
when  you  know,  and  we  know,  that  you 
can  buy  a  great  many  sprays  of  lilacs  for 
$1 ;  in  fact,  the  writer  had  occasion  to  be 
down  on  Long  Island  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  Jie  secured  about  all  he  could  carry 
ior  50  cents.  We  are  told  that  only  the 
greatest  kind  of  self-control  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  party  saved  Mr. 
Hilker  from  a  thrashing  that  his  vitriolic 
tongue  entitled  him  to. 

We  have  acquainted  you  with  all  facts 
m  this  matter.  We  have  been  instructed 
to  watch  developments  in  this  matter, 
and  if  anything  is  published  by  you.  or  is 
caused  to  be  published  by  you,  that  is  not 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  truth,  we 
will  take  action  under  the  laws  covering 
libel.  NEW  ENGLAND  BUREAU  OF 

CREDITS  AND  COLLECTIONS. 

Assuming  that  this  gentleman  will 
claim  that  hit?  statement  covers  the 
truth,  we  print  it.  He  admits  that  he 
took  the  flowers  without  leave.  If  we 
entered  his  office  and  helped  ourselves  to 
what  we  found  there  lie  would  promptly 
accuse  us  of  stealing.  Such  men  cannot 
seem  to  get  the  idea  that  taking  things 
from  a  farmer  without  leave  is  just  as 
much  a  theft  as  robbing  a  store. 

Mr.  Hilker  says  these  people  took  81 
blooms,  while  the  other  parties,  say  only 
four  or  five.  As  Mr.  Hilker  has  the  bush 
as  evidence,  we  believe  him.  We  have 
known  such  auto  hogs  to  ruin  a  tree  or 
bush  by  tearing  it  apart.  It  is  a  favorite 
trick  of  these  gentry  to  break  great  limbs 
off  cherry  trees  and  carry  them  away. 
Mr.  Mullany  sends  us  a  check  for  $1, 
which  we  have  forwarded  to  Mr.  Hilker, 
Mr.  Mullany  says  he  bought  all  the  lilacs 
he  could  carry  for  50  cents.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  why  didn’t  his  people  go 
back  for  more  instead  of  taking  what  did 
not  belong  to  them  ?  The  $1  is  in  no  way 
full  compensation  for  the  damage,  but  we 
advise  Mr.  Hilker  to  accept  it  under  the 
circumstances.  In  case  of  further  trouble 
with  any  auto  hogs  we  advise  him  to  have 
them  promptly  arrested  and  pulled  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  Most  farmers  arc 
quite  willing  to  give  up  a  few  flowers  if 
strangers  will  ask  for  them  decently,  but 
there  has  been  so  much  of  this  high-hand¬ 
ed  thieving  that  country  people  will  stand 
it  no  longer. 


Protection  from  a  Vicious 
Bull 

My  neighbor  has  a  large  bull  over  one 
year  old  which  he  has  turned  loose  in  the 
pasture  near  our  house.  The  pasture 
fence  is  not  over  15  ft.  from  center  of 
road.  lie  moved  this  over  3  ft.,  if  not 
more,  this  Spring,  so  he  wouldn’t  have  to 
cut  the  brush  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  it  is  back  from  the  road,  but  a 
house  stands  in  front.  The  people  there 
are  also  afraid  of  the  bull.  Has  he  a 
right  to  let  it  run  so?  They  always  come 
and  put  the  cows  in  the  barn,  but  carry 
pitchforks.  I  am  afraid  to  go  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  after  my  mail ;  also  the  children  that 
go  by  our  place  to  school  or  town. 

READER. 

We  have  had  many  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  right  to  turn  an  ugly  bull  into  the 
pasture  or  at  large  on  the  road.  It  is  a 
serious  problem  in  many  localities.  There 
seems  to  be  no  statute  which  prohibits 
pasturing  of  the  bull,  but  there  is  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  penal  law  which  is  quite  a  de¬ 
terrent.  This  section  provides  “If  the 
owner  of  a  mischievous  animal,  knowing 
it  propensities,  wilfully  suffers  it  to  go 
at  large,  or  keeps  it  without  ordinary 
care,  and  the  animal,  while  so  at  large, 
and  not  confined,  kills  a  human  being, 
who  has  taken  all  the  precautions  which 
the  circumstances  permitted  to  avoid  the 
animal,  the  owner  is  guilty  of  manslaugh¬ 
ter  in  the  second  degree.”  There  are  not 
many  people  who  care  to  take  a  chance  of 
being  convicted  of  manslaughter,  the  pun¬ 
ishment  for  which  is  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  15  years  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  both.  It  is  a  crime 
to  drive  or  lead  a  vicious  animal  along 
the  highway  or  to  suffer  a  vicious  animal 
to  run  at  large  in  the  highway.  n.  t. 
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Ruralisms 


Culture  of  Lilac 

If  lilac  bushes  are  trimmed  and  taken 
care  of  about  like  fruit  trees,  will  they 
branch  out  and  have  more  flowers?  Can 
they  be  put  in  hedges?  Tell  me  how  to 
care  for  and  transplant  them.  s.  c.  Y. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  common  lilac  grows  naturally  in 
bush  form ;  heavy  pruning  is  not  called 
for,  but  it  is  an  advantage  to  remove  the 
flower  cluster  as  soon  as  it  is  faded,  not 
permitting  the  plant  to  form  seeds.  Any 
further  trimming  should  be  done  imme¬ 
diately  after  bloom  is  past ;  pruning  in 
Winter  or  Spring  will  destroy  a  large 
part  of  the  flower  buds.  An  open  sunny 
situation,  with  a  rich,  rather  moist  soil, 
is  desirable,  but  lilacs  grow  well  in  al¬ 
most  any  soil.  A  mulch  of  well-rotted 
manure,  applied  in  the  Fall,  and  worked 
lightly  into  the  surface  soil  in  Spring,  is 
desirable.  They  may  be  transplanted  in 
the  Fall,  or  very  early  in  Spring ;  as  they 
come  into  growth  very  quickly  in  Spring, 
Fall  planting  is  more  convenient.  Lilacs 
are  often  planted  in  hedge  form  with  sat¬ 
isfactory  results. 


Propagating  Catalpa  and 
Blue  Spruce 

1.  What  stock  is  used  to  graft  on  for 
Catalpa  Bungei?  2.  Will  Bechtel’s  flow¬ 
ering  crab  grow  on  standard  apple  trees 
or  on  French  crab  seedlings?  3.  Where 
can  I  secure  the  proper  information  on 
growing  Colorado  Blue  spruce  from  seed? 

Arendtsville,  Pa.  c.  w.  M. 

1.  Both  Catalpa  speciosa  and  Catalpa 
bignonioides  are  used  as  stocks  for  Ca¬ 
talpa  Bungei. 

2.  Bechtel’s  flowering  crab  is  common¬ 
ly  worked  on  standard  apple  stocks  or  on 
French  crab  seedlings. 

3.  We  have  published  in  these  columns 
from  time  to  time  directions  for  growing 
Colorado  blue  spruce  from  seed.  The 
State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  will  give  you  full  information. 

H.  B.  T. 


Chance  for  Late  Vegetables 

Last  Summer  I  bought  this  house  of  'll 
rooms,  and  expected  to  board  some  of  the 
better  class  of  help  from  the  mill  near 
by  ;  bought  extra  furniture  that  I  needed, 
and  got  into  a  little  debt.  I  have  40  hens, 
but  with  eight  boarders  and  no  help  of 
any  kind,  I  did  not  attempt  to  do  much 
with  them,  or  to  plant  a  garden  of  any 
kind.  The  mill  has  shut  down.  Here  I 
am,  no  garden  or  any  income  now,  and 
the  last  of  June.  I  have  a  garden  75  ft. 
square,  and  not  planted.  Do  you  know 
of  a  crop  I  could  put  in  that  would  bring 
in  some  money — string  beans,  corn,  car¬ 
rots,  etc.?  I  have  all  Summer  now  on 
my  hands,  with  nothing  to  do,  and  no  in¬ 
come,  for  the  boarders  had  to  leave.  My 
two  children  of  eight  and  10,  a  girl  and 
boy,  can  help.  The  village  here  is  quite  a 
size,  and  I  could  sell  readily  what  I 
could  raise,  as  it  would  be  fresh  and  first- 
class  stuff,  such  as  they  cannot  buy  from 
peddlers.  I  am  near  three  villages  and 
could  sell  quite  a  lot.  mbs.  c.  h. 

Rhode  Island. 

There  are  a  number  of  late  crops  which 
pay  well.  In  many  localities  where  there 
are  foreigners,  yellow  turnips  pay  well. 
We  have  made  a  fair  profit  on  late  string 
beans  and  spinach,  and  a  small  patch  of 
cabbage  of  high  quality  will  bring  some 
money.  Carrots  will  pay,  but  it  is  a  little 
late  for  sweet  corn.  Probably  the  most 
profitable  crop  would  be  celery.  If  that 
can  be  well  grown  it  will  find  a  sure  sale 
in  most  markets,  probably  bringing  more 
per  square  rod  than  any  other  vegetable. 


Dormant  Nut  Tree  Grafts 

On  page  859  A.  E.  F.  mentions  the  in¬ 
stance  of  apple  tree  grafts  remaining  dor¬ 
mant  the  season  in  which  they  were  set 
and  growing  the  next  season.  I  do  not 
recall  that  I  have  ever  seen  this  with 
apple  grafts,  but  I  have  known  it  to 
happen  with  nut-tree  grafts.  After  all, 
this  is  not  go  strange.  Grafting  and  bud¬ 
ding  are  both  essentially  the  same  thing, 
namely,  getting  a  bud  from  one  tree  to 
grow  on  another.  Only  in  grafting  we 
use  more  of  the  wood  with  the  bud  or 
buds.  Chip-budding  is  midway  between 
ordinary  budding  and  ordinary  grafting, 
because  in  chip-budding  considerable  of 
the  wood  is  set  with  the  bud.  Of  course 


it  is  familiar  that  in  ordinary  budding 
the  bud  remains  dormant  until  the  next 
year. 

If  a  graft  is  set  late  in  the  season  it 
may  make  union  with  the  stock,  but  since 
the  push  of  sap  is  then  over  there  may 
not  be  enough  of  it  to  start  the  buds  to 
growing  until  the  push  comes  again  the 
next  Spring.  w.  c.  deming. 


Why  Grapes  Fall  Off 

When  an  otherwise  healthily  growing 
grapevine  does  not  and  cannot  carry  its 
load  of  grapes  to  maturity,  and  they  are 
observed  to  become  discolored  and  drop 
off  from  time  to  time  until  but  few  if 
any  remain,  it  is  self-evident  the  cause 
is  that  the  soil  lacks  that  particular  ele¬ 
ment  required  by  the  vine  to  carry  it9 
load  of  grapes  to  maturity,  and  the  thing 
lacking  is  phosphorus.  An  effectual  cure 
for  this  defect  will  be  found  in  supplying 
what  the  vine  needs,  which  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  digging  several  holes  near  the 
root  system  of  such  vines,  and  burying 
therein  such  scraps  of  meat,  small  dead 
animals  or  fowls,  fish,  bones,  etc.,  as  may 
be  secured  on  the  farm  from  time  to  time. 
The  above  experiment  was  tested  by  me 
40  years  ago,  and  is  effective  of  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  at  little  or  no  expense. 

Florida.  j.  J.  p. 


Cost  of  Greenhouses 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  estimate  and 
proper  dimensions  for  building  a  green¬ 
house  40x20-ft.  foundation?  Would  be 
built  on  the  farm,  with  steam  heat  from 
our  own  plant.  j.  c. 

Brentwood,  N.  Y. 

I  can  only  give  a  possible  estimate, 
based  upon  cost  of  email  new  greenhouses 
erected  in  our  vicinity  recently.  I  have 
not  erected  a  house  for  a  few  years,  and 
do  not  know  cost  of  materials.  It  should 
be  possible  to  erect  a  house  for  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  the  greenhouse  building 
firms  charge  for  the  complete  job,  if  you 
purchase  the  materials  and  erect  with 
local  mechanics. 

Two  houses  erected  in  our  county  last 
year,  49  ft.  wide  by  150  and  175  ft.  long, 
cost  $13,000  and  $15,000,  respectively. 
This  was  erected  complete,  with  packing 
shed,  small  garage  and  boiler  cellar.  The 
concrete  side  walls  were  not  included,  be¬ 
ing  erected  by  local  labor ;  also  all  dig¬ 
ging  and  grading  was  done  locally. 

A  smaller  house  erected  in  a  similar 
substantial  manner  would  cost  more  per 
square  foot  of  area,  the  side  walls  and 
ventilating  machinery  being  the  same  as 
used  in  a  wider  house.  The  narrow  house 
could  be  pipe  frame,  with  2%-in.  or  2%- 
in.  sash  bars,  which  would  lower  con¬ 
struction  cost.  The  above-mentioned  esti¬ 
mates  are  for  iron  frame  houses.  Wood 
and  pipe  houses  would  cost  possibly  25 
per  cent  less.  E.  J.  w. 


Repelling  Striped  Beetle  and 
Flea  Beetle 

Burned  shell  (oyster)  lime  will  cer¬ 
tainly  keep  the  striped  beetle  and  the 
black  flea  (hopping)  beetle  off  cucum¬ 
bers  and  watermelons.  We  applied  this 
while  dew  was  on  in  early  stages  of 
growth  without  injury  to  plant.  We  do 
not  have  to  use  after  plant  roughs  out. 
and  do  not  know  whether  it  would  injure 
plant  in  later  growth,  but  suppose  not. 
I  have  tried  tobacco  dust,  etc.  These 
soon  lost  their  repellent  power.  But  this 
year  I  used  burned  shell  lime,  and  it  does 
the  trick.  Cheap,  easily  applied  (with  a 
drill  or  duster)  and  good  for  the  land. 
If  rain  washes  off,  apply  again.  Applied 
before  plants  are  up  is  a  good  way.  Land 
plaster  (gypsum)  is  second  best.  Every 
cucumber  season  has  been  a  terror  to  me 
for  20  years.  I  consider  this  discovery 
such  a  real  boon  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
pass  it  on.  e.  l.  w. 

Portsmouth,  Ya. 


Canning  Mushrooms 

In  answer  to  the  lady  who  inquired 
how  to  can  mushrooms  gathered  from  the 
fields,  would  say  that  I  have  canned 
them  very  successfully.  First  lay  them 
in  water  for  a  few  minutes  to  soak,  then 
wash  in  several  waters  and  drain  in  a 
colander,  put  in  stew  kettle  and  let  come 
slowly  to  a  boil,  until  all  are  withered 
down.  Do  not  add  any  water.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper  as  for  table  use. 
Put  in  glass  jars  and  then  cook  for  at 
least  30  minutes  in  hot  water  (same  as 
cold  pack).  It  is  not  necessary  to  peel 
off  the  skin,  as  it  cooks  tender,  and 
saves  much  time  and  waste,  mbs.  f.  b. 


Your  Boy  Can 
Handle  This 
T  wo- W  ay  Plow 


Your  boy  can  take  a  man’s  place  in  the  field  with  the  John 
Deere-Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow.  He  will  enjoy  riding  it 
and  you  will  like  the  work  it  does.  It  is  simple — easy  to 
understand — nothing  complicated  or  confusing. 


John  Deere 

Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow 

Built  in  the  East  for  the  East 


is  self-guiding.  The  driver’s  hands 
are  free  to  manage  the  team.  Pres¬ 
sure  of  the  foot  on  a  lever  angles 
the  frame  to  the  exact  degree  de¬ 
sired  when  plowing  on  hillside  or 
in  irregular  fields.  This  enables 
you  to  maintain  furrows  of  even 
width  and  relieves  the  team  of 
side  strain  on  the  hills. 

Equipped  with  right-  and  left- 
hand  bottoms — all  the  soil  is 
thrown  the  same  way.  No  dead 
furrows  or  back  ridges. 

Extra  wide  bearing  base  pre¬ 
vents  plow  from  tipping  on  the 
hills. 


Automatic  shifting  hitch  main¬ 
tains  the  correct  line  of  draft. 

Automatic  horse  lift  raises  bot¬ 
toms.  Hand  levers  serve  same 
purpose  when  operator  is  walk¬ 
ing — handy  when  obstructions  are 
encountered. 

All  steel  and  malleable  frame 
gives  lighter  weight  and  greater 
strength.  Riveted. 

Designed  especially  for  plowing 
in  stony,  hilly  land.  Does  excel¬ 
lent  work  on  the  level,  being  espec¬ 
ially  valuable  in  irregular  fields. 

The  mechanism  cannot  get  out 
of  order. 


Let  your  boy  try  out  this  plow  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s.  Write  today  to  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  FREE  BOOKLET  ET-437.  It  tells  all  about  the 
Two-Way  Sulky. 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


MOLINE.  ILL. 


SMALL  under-grades — sound  windfall*  as  well 
as  select  hand-picked  apples — all  can  be  made 
to  pay  you  “Grade  A”  prices  and  big  profit*. 
Follow  this  plan:  Grade  your  apples  carefully — 
sell  the  Grade-A  fruit  at  top  market  price*  and 
convert  the  remainder  of  the  crop  into  sweet  cider 
efnd  cider  products.  Leading  horticulturists  advise 
it.  The  most  successful  apple  growers  are  doing  it. 
It’s  the  only  way  to  get  maximum  profits  from  your 
apple  crop. 

Big  Profits  in  Custom  Pressing 

Nearly  every  farmer  has  apples  to  press.  Business  is  easy 
to  get— big  daily  output — profits  soon  pay  for  press. 

Mount  Gilead  Presses  were  the  first  hydraulic  cider  presses 
built.  Better  presses  for  half  a  century.  Write  for  booklet, 
“A  Golden  Harvest  from  Your  Under-Grade  Apples.” 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

137  Lincoln  Ave.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


i/toanf  Grfead 

HYDRAULIC  CIDER  PRESSES 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rubal  New- 
Yokkeu”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more, 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collin jj wood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page.' 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


EVERY  American  will  join  us  in  offering  most 
profound  sympathy  to  President  and  Mrs.  Cool- 
idge  in  this  sad  hour  of  trial.  They  have  lost  their 
boy,  and  this  great  nation  of  home-loving  people 
will  fully  realize  the  meaning  of  the  deep  shadow 
which  has  fallen  upon  the  White  House.  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Jr.,  was  “a  good  boy.”  That  is  what  his 
grandfather,  a  silent,  keen,  observant  man,  called 
him,  and  all  who  know  the  shrewd  New  England 
character  realize  what  that  means.  The  boy  had 
been  brought  up  simply  and  honorably.  He  had 
been  taught  to  work ;  he  lived  the  clean,  hopeful  life 
of  thousands  of  other  ambitious  boys  of  the  middle 
class,  self-reliant,  ambitious  and  full  of  faith.  Wise 
men  who  have  lived  beyond  the  allotted  span  of  life 
have  said  that  it  is  better  to  die  in  youth,  when  life 
is  fresh  and  full,  before  disappointment  and  the 
blighting  of  cherished  hopes  have  filled  the  mind 
with  a  cynical  or  hopeless  spirit.  Yet  they  do  not 
consider  what  death  in  youth  may  mean  to  older 
people — parent,  friend  or  guardian.  People  of  mid¬ 
dle  age  see  their  children  growing  up  to  manhood 
and  womanhood,  giving  every  promise  of  developing 
into  strong,  beautiful  lives.  The  older  people  see 
in  these  richly  blooming  lives  more  than  an  object 
of  affection  and  pride.  There  is  a  deeper  hope  and 
meaning.  These  strong  young  lives  are  to  “carry 
on”  for  them — carry  on  the  plans,  the  dreams,  the 
hopes  of  life  which  they  have  tried  so  imperfectly 
to  work  out,  only  to  find  that  a  human  life  is  all  too 
short  to  finish  their  work.  At  middle  age  this 
thought  comes  to  everyone,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
supreme  joys  of  life  to  feel  that  we  can  leave  some 
worthy  child  to  go  on  with  our  life  work  and  try 
to  finish  it.  That  is  why  the  death  of  a  pi-omising 
child  stabs  at  the  human  heart  as  few  other  things 
can  do.  This  is  a  great  sorrow  which  all  men  and 
women  must  know,  actually  or  by  intuition,  and  it 
is  why  the  great  heart  of  the  nation  turns  today 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coolidge — not  as  our  President  and 
his  lady,  but  as  father  and  mother — in  the  deepest 
grief  which  the  human  mind  can  contemplate. 

* 

Does  not  our  stability  as  a  nation  depend  largely 
upon  the  stability  of  our  rural  population?  Stirring 
school  meetings  here.  Who  can  advise  us  jis  to  form¬ 
ing  a  unit  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion?  H.  F.  C. 

ES,  we  think  so,  and  history  appears  to  show 
that  the  strong  and  enduring  movements  of  the 
■world  have  come  from  the  country.  This  nation  will 
not  endure  through  the  influence  of  its  millionaires, 
but  through  the  spirit  of  its  small  freeholders  of 
land.  It  is  hard  to  make  people  realize  that  in  the 
present  craze  for  great  wealth  and  political  power, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  gi’eat  truths  of  all  times  that  no 
nation  can  permanently  endure  which  loses  respect 
for  the  homely  virtues  of  country  people.  Right  now, 
more  than  ever  before  in  our  history,  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  large  class  of  educators  and  advisei’s  who 
pi-esume  to  tell  our  country  people  what  they  should 
do,  and  just  how  they  should  do  it.  Earnest  and 
well-meaning,  many  of  these  people  have  convinced 
themselves  that  country  people  must  be  directed  and 
led  away  fi*om  the  fundamental  principles  of  plain 
country  living  into  an  artificial  system  of  living  and 
thinking.  The  second  sized  city  apes  New  York  or 
Chicago  in  its  public  view  of  life,  and  so  on  down 
through  the  various  cities  to  the  small  town.  From 
Broadway  to  Main  Street  we  have  an  imitation  of 
an  imitation,  and  the  attempt  to  carry  it  along  still 
further  into  the  counti’y  should  be  forcibly  resisted. 
It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  ti’agic,  to  see  the 
way  educatoi*s  and  uplifters  attempt  to  destroy  the 
independence  and  individuality  which  have  ever  been 
the  chief  asset  of  the  farmei\  The  attempt  to  revo¬ 


lutionize  the  rural  school  laws  from  the  outside, 
without  seriously  considering  the  rural  point  of 
view,  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  is  coming.  We 
think  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  one  of 
the  most  promising  organizations  ever  stai’ted  in 
New  Yox-k  State.  There  ought  to  be  a  branch  in 
evei’y  rural  school  district  D.  Boyd  Devendorf, 
R.  D.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  is  secretary  of  the  State 
society.  Write  him  for  particulars. 

* 

HE  question  of  selling  farm  produce  or  plants 
from  a  public  institution  so  as  to  interfere  with 
local  growers  came  to  a  head  in  Minnesota.  The 
State  Florists’  Association  of  that  State  brought  suit 
against  the  Lakewood  Cemetery  Association  to  re¬ 
strain  it  from  selling  to  the  general  public  or  to 
retail  florists  any  of  the  horticultural  products  “gen¬ 
erally  raised  and  sold  in  the  customary  business  of  a 
florist.”  The  coui’t  gi’anted  an  injunction.  Here¬ 
after  this  association  may  sell  such  plants  to  Lake- 
wood  Cemetery,  but  is  pi’ohibited  “from  making  sales 
of  such  plants  outside  the  boundaries  of  said  cem- 
etei’y.”  This  is  carrying  the  matter  out  to  the  limit 
in  pi*otecting  the  retail  dealer.  The  theoi’y  of  this 
decision  evidently  is  that  a  public  association  of  this 
sort  has  no  right  to  compete  with  legitimate  pi’ivate 
business.  Very  likely  the  same  outcome  would  fol¬ 
low  if  any  local  dealer  could  show  that  sales  from  a 
public  institution  interfered  with  his  regular  trade. 

* 

HE  R.  N.-Y.  favors  Elbert  S.  Bi’igham  for  elec¬ 
tion  to  Congress  in  the  first  district  of  Ver¬ 
mont  We  think  he  is  the  type  of  man  who  should 
represent  the  State  and  country  at  Washington.  Let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  we  have  no  thought  of 
telling  our  Vermont  friends  wlxat  they  should  do. 
Vermont  people  are  peculiarly  able  to  do  things  for 
themselves  in  their  own  way.  No  country  people 
are  moi’e  independent  or  self-reliant  than  those  who 
live  among  the  green  hills.  A  Congressman  at  Wash¬ 
ington  does  moi’e  than  represent  his  home  State.  In 
a  way  he  belongs  to  the  entire  people,  for  he  must 
help  decide  matters  which  are  of  national  impor¬ 
tance.  There  are  great  problems  of  agriculture  loom¬ 
ing  up  in  the  future.  They  are  not  limited  to  any 
one  State.  They  concern  all  of  us,  and  they  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  lai-gest  and  best  equipped 
men  that  can  be  found.  We  favor  Mr.  Bingham  be¬ 
cause  he  will  firing  ripe  experience,  mature  judg¬ 
ment  and  sound  character  to  help  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  He  lives  in  Vermont.  We  have 
known  him  for  yeai’s.  If  he  lived  in  any  other  State 
between  Alaska  and  Florida  we  should  support  him 
in  the  same  way. 

* 

HE  time  has  come  for  talking  “cover  crop” 
seriously.  We  have  done  our  best  to  explain 
that  a  cover  ci’op  is  one  which  oovei’s  the  soil  dui’ing 
Fall  and  Winter.  It  is  usually  seeded  in  the  corn 
at  last  cultivation,  or  just  after  the  potatoes  are  dug. 
After  the  Summer  crops  are  liaiwested  this  living 
cover  comes  on  to  protect  the  soil.  It  saves  the 
nitrates  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  out  of  the 
land,  adds  organic  matter,  prevents  washing,  gives  a 
cei’tain  amount  of  nitrogen  and,  in  wet  locations, 
will  help  dry  out  the  soil  in  Spring  and  thus  give 
earlier  cultivation.  Where  some  good  legume  is  used 
with  rye,  such  a  crop  will  mean  the  equivalent  of 
eight  to  10  loads  of  good  manure  hauled  and  spread 
on  the  ground  for  the  price  of  seed  and  seeding. 

* 

IT  is  not  generally  known  by  country  people  that 
the  last  Congress  passed  the  following  proposed 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 
(two-thirds  of  each  house  concurring  therein),  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ae  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  : 

“ARTICLE  - . 

“Section  1.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  limit, 
regulate  and  prohibit  the  labor  of  persons  under  18 
years  of  age. 

“Sex’.  2.  The  power  of  the  several  State  is  unim¬ 
paired  by  this  ai-ticle  except  that  the  operation  of  State 
laws  shall  be  suspended  to  the  extent  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress.” 

This  will  now  go  to  the  legislatures  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  States,  and  when  thi’ee-foui’ths  of  them  ratify 
it  will  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  We  are 
not  in  favor  of  giving  Congress  this  remarkable 
power.  We  warn  our  country  people  that  this 
amendment  will  go  through  unless  they  wake  up  and 
carry  on  an  active  campaign  against  it.  Judging 


from  some  of  the  acts  of  recent  sessions  of  Congress 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  trust  our  representatives 
with  any  such  power  unless  they  are  definitely  in¬ 
structed  by  the  people.  For  some  years  there  has 
been  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  a  powerful 
group  of  educators  and  uplifters  to  prohibit  any 
young  person  under  18  years  from  working.  There 
are,  without  question,  many  cases  where  children  are 
injured  by  woi’king  them  too  early  and  too  hard. 
There  are  probably  just  as  many  more  who  are  in¬ 
jured  in  character  by  not  being  worked  hard  enough. 
We  think  such  an  amendment  would  work  hardship 
and  trouble  to  farmers,  and  we  shall  oppose  it  to 
the  best  of  our  ability. 

* 

There  has  been  a  very  serious  accident  near  here  re¬ 
cently  in  which  two  men  lost  their  lives  and  a  third  is  in 
very  serious  condition  after  over  a  week.  The  accident 
occurred  while  cleaning  a  cider  vat.  While  all  of  the 
details  are  not  yet  available,  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of 
gas  poisoning. 

IMILAR  reports  are  coming  fimu  all  over  about 
death  or  serious  injury  in  wells,  silos,  or  even 
cellars,  where  there  is  poor  ventilation.  It  means  an 
accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  at  the  bottom  of 
wells  or  enclosures  where  it  cannot  drain  away.  This 
deadly  gas  is  heavier  than  air,  and  will  sink  down 
like  water  into  low  places.  Thei’e  are  many  cases  on 
record  where  this  gas  has  gathered  at  the  bottom  of 
wells  or  silos.  Men  go  down  into  such  places,  not 
realizing  the  dangei-,  and  are  promptly  overcome. 
Unless  they  are  relieved  by  being  brought  into  the 
air  they  will  die.  No  one  should  ever  venture  into 
such  places  without  first  testing  the  air.  This  may 
be  done  by  lowering  a  lighted  lamp  or  candle  down 
into  the  well  or  silo.  If  the  light  continues  to  burn 
it  will  be  safe  for  a  human  to  enter.  If  it  goes  out, 
keep  away  from  the  place  until  fresh  air  has  been 
mixed  in  with  the  gas. 

* 

NOW  comes  a  new  scientist  who  claims  to  have 
discovered  some  new  medicine  (or  may  be  it's 
a  serum)  which  will  increase  the  height  of  the  avex*- 
age  man  by  sevei’al  inches.  We  have  in  times  past 
had  readers  beseech  us  for  help  in  adding  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  an  inch  to  their  height.  Most  of  them  were 
to  take  a  civil  service  examination.  They  could  pass 
all  requirements  except  that  of  size. 

“Which  of  you  by  talcing  thought  can  add  one  cubit 
to  his  stature?'’ 

We  have  no  faith  to  believe  that  medicine  can  do 
any  moi’e  than  thought,  and  we  imagine  that  most 
of  this  talk  now  appearing  in  the  papei’s  is  a  form 
of  pi-opaganda  preparing  the  way  for  the  sale  of 
some  new  “dope.”  Our  advice  to  the  short  man  is  to 
take  a  long  look  at  the  part  little  folks  have  played 
in  history  and  be  content.  The  world  is  ruled  by 
brains  rather  than  bulk.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
adult  can  have  his  body  stretched  out  to  greater 
length  without  breaking  a  joint  or  two.  We  can, 
however,  inci'ease  the  size  of  our  children  by  proper 
feeding  and  care.  Train  them  to  drink  all  the  milk 
they  can  swallow.  Let  them  eat  entii’e  grains  in 
place  of  meat  until  their  second  teeth  are  firmly 
placed,  and  encourage  them  to  eat  butter  and  leafy 
vegetables.  Have  them  examined  regularly  by  some 
good  physician,  and  if  possible  have  some  skillful 
osteopath  manipulate  their  joints  and  bones  at  in- 
tei’vals.  With  proper  care  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  child  born  this  year  should  not  develop  a 
large  frame  and  carry  within  it  the  picture  of  health 
up  to  the  year  2124. 


Brevities 

'The  stamp  tax  on  promissory  notes  or  drafts  has 
been  repealed. 

We  are  having  questions  about  how  to  build  a  “spite 
fence”  to  keep  “horrible  neighbors”  out  of  sight !  Co¬ 
operation  is  better. 

Of  all  the  small  grains,  barley  is  best  suited  to  late 
seeding  for  a  hay  crop.  Northern  farmers  often  seed 
barley  in  August  and  cut  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre  before 
Winter. 

How  much  truth  is  there  in  the  report  that  wood¬ 
chucks  and  skunks  occupy  the  same  hole?  We  think 
skunks  often  live  in  holes  which  the  woodchucks  have 
abandoned — but  do  they  ever  live  together? 

Reports  are  made  of  experiments  in  Europe  of  feed¬ 
ing  c-odliver  oil  to  cows  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
form  of  milk  for  feeding  children  afflicted  with  lnc-kets. 
It  is  stated  that  such  children  cannot  always  assimilate 
the  pure  codliver  oil,  but  find  relief  from  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced  through  feeding  it. 

Our  old  friend,  J.  W.  Stubenrauch  of  Texas,  has 
made  peach  money  out  of  oil.  Years  ago  his  section  was 
noted  for  its  peach  orchards.  The  business  was  over¬ 
done,  and  most  growers  got  out.  Then  came  the  oil  strike, 
and  practically  everyone  abandoned  peaches  except 
Mr.  Stubenrauch.  He  hung  on  and  now  has  almost  a 
monopoly  in  a  section  whei’e  oil  has  put  money  in  cir¬ 
culation. 
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Stay  by  the  Ship 

{{/’"'OU  ALMIGHTY  hates  a  quitter/’  said  Tom 
vJ  Reed,  the  one-time  dominant  Congressional 
leader.  Tom  was  right.  No  great  human  accom¬ 
plishment  was  ever  reached  by  running  away  from 
problems  and  trials. 

If  Washington  had  quit  at  Valley  Forge,  the  sac¬ 
rifices  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  would  have 
been  in  vain.  The  unity  of  the  States  came  only 
after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  in  the  framing  of 
a  constitution.  Later  that  Union  was  saved  when 
Grant  faced  the  enemy  “all  Summer,”  and  not  by 
running  away  from  responsibilities. 

No  man  in  a  public  place  escapes  criticism  or 
abuse.  The  strong,  with  courage  inspired  by  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  righteous  cause,  stick,  push  on  and  win. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  representatives  of  the 
League  did  themselves  justice  in  quitting  the  milk 
committee  last  week.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the 
action  do  not  seem  sufficient.  The  spirit  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  meetings  was  fine  and  encouraging,  even  edi¬ 
fying.  It  was  inevitable  that  differences  would 
arise.  No  one  expected  men  to  change  their  minds 
under  the  flourish  of  a  magic  peace  wand ;  differ¬ 
ences  were  bound  to  develop,  but  it  was  expected 
that  with  all  the  facts  assembled  in  plain  view, 
compromises  would  be  made,  and  an  agreement 
would  be  reached.  No  fundamental  principles  were 
yet  under  discussion.  The  only  basic  problem  in  dis¬ 
pute  and  considered  was  the  multiple  price  plan,  and 
the  other  groups  gave  way  on  that  to  the  League 
members.  So  much  had  been  said  about  the  price 
resolutions  the  last  one  might  well  have  been  omit¬ 
ted.  Some  of  the  criticism  and  invective  of  speech 
and  print  outside  of  the  committee  room  on  both 
sides  helped  destroy  the  harmony  of  previous  meet¬ 
ings,  but  the  short  of  it  is  the  Avhole  committee  on 
this  single  occasion  fell  down  on  its  responsibilities. 

Dairymen  have  loyally  followed  their  leaders. 
They  once  had  a  united  organization.  Against  ad¬ 
vice  and  protest  the  leaders  insisted  on  subsidiaries 
and  divisions.  As  a  result  we  have  50  organizations 
and  groups  instead  of  one.  And  each  one  of  them 
is  trying  to  underbid  the  others  in  the  sale  of  their 
milk.  The  leaders  admit  and  everybody  knows  that 
under  such  conditions  the  dealers  buy  milk  at  their 
own  price,  and  that  there  is  no  benefit  to  the  farmer 
in  these  warring  dairy  organizations. 

The  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  get  back  under  one 
association  controlled  by  dairymen,  or  if  that  is  im¬ 
possible,  as  it  now  seems  to  be,  federate  the  groups 
in  a  board  to  unify  the  work  of  the  associations  and 
to  sell  milk  at  a  living  price  for  the  producer.  To 
work  out  some  plan  of  unification  is  the  function  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  We  hope  the  League 
representatives  will  return  to  the  committee  and  all 
stick  to  it  until  they  have  finished  the  task  assigned 
to  them.  It  is  a  privilege  for  service  that  any  man 
and  every  group  of  men  may  approach  with  pleas¬ 
ure  and  accomplish  with  honor  and  pride. 


Status  of  Milk  Committee 

AS  some  confusion  exists  as  to  the  status  of  the 
members  of  the  Milk  Committee  of  Fifteen,  !t 
may  be  well  to  make  the  record  clear. 

The  original  Utica  conference  was  suggested  by 
the  publisher  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  after  an 
interview  with  the  heads  of  all  the  dairy  groups  in 
which  it  was  asserted  that  the  drastic  reductions 
in  the  price  of  milk  were  due  to  unwarranted  com¬ 
petition  between  the  groups;  that  competition  on  the 
New  York  platform  and  in  up-State  cities  was  yet 
causing  pool  members  a  loss  of  substantially  $450,000 
a  month  on  Class  I  milk,  with  prospects  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  loss;  that  under  the  conditions  the  League 
was  not  in  effect  different  from  an  independent  milk 
dealer ;  that  the  price  of  milk  would  go  down  to 
butter  and  cheese  levels;  and  that  no  benefit  could 
result  from  organization  so  long  as  the  conditions 
continued.  The  suggestion  was  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  question  as  published  in  the  interview : 

“Would  you  be  willing  to  help  arrange  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  a  dozen  of  the  best  lay  dairymen  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  both  poolers  and  non-poolers,  but  without 
group  bias,  to  sit  in  with  two  representatives  of 
each  group  to  work  out  a  solution  of  this  problem 
in  the  interest  of  producers?” 

Mr.  Slocum  was  frank  and  cordial  to  the  proposition. 
All  agreed  and  all  helped  personally  except  Presi¬ 
dent  Slocum,  who  assigned  his  very  competent  as¬ 
sistant,  Charles  H.  Tuck,  to  act  for  him.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  conference  were  selected  by  the  heads  of 
their  own  groups,  including  Mr.  Tuck  acting  for  his 
principal,  except  a  few  who  were  suggested  by  dairy¬ 
men.  Mr.  Tuck  suggested  nine  names,  and  all  were 
invited. 
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Mr.  Garlock  of  the  Eastern  States  was  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  that  the  heads  of  all  groups  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  invite  all  their  directorates,  and  this 
was  agreed  to  by  all.  Two  different  appeals  were 
made  through  Mr.  Tuck,  his  representative,  to  per¬ 
suade  Mi\  Slocum  and  other  members  of  the  board 
to  attend  the  conference. 

At  Utica  the  conference  was  thought  to  be  too 
large  for  constructive  work,  and  each  delegation  was 
requested  by  a  resolution  offered  by  Dean  Cook  to 
designate  three  of  its  members  to  form  a  Committee 
of  Fifteen  to  work  out  the  purposes  of  the  con¬ 
ference,'  which  is  to  stop  the  ruinous  price  warfare, 
and  to  get  for  farmers  a  living  price  for  milk. 

The  members  of  the  committee  were  so  selected 
by  the  five  different  groups. 

Mr.  Tuck  and  Mr.  Garlock,  both  of  whom  are  per- 
sonally  familiar  with  the  work  and  the  purposes 
of  it,  will,  we  think,  cori’ect  any  statement  from  any 
source  inconsistent  with  this  simple  recital. 

If  there  is  a  better  way  that  promises  results,  by 
all  means  let  us  have  it,  and  in  the  interest  of  dairy¬ 
men  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  support  it.  Otherwise,  we 
suggest  that  a  progi’am  or  formula  be  prepared  in 
advance  to  which  all  agree,  so  that  the  chairman 
can  hold  the  sessions  down  to  a  definite  purpose,  and 
with  the  return  of  the  League  members  under  this 
formula,  all  stick  to  the  job  until  a  way  is  found  to 
sell  milk  at  a  living  price  to  the  producer. 


Purchasing  Power  of  Milk 

ANEW  YORK  State  dairyman  makes  comparison 
of  the  present  purchasing  price  of  milk  with 
its  value  in  1909.  To  pay  his  hired  man  for  May, 
3909,  it  required  2,273  lbs.,  selling  to  Locust  Farms 
Company. 

In  May,  1924,  it  required  5,714  lbs.  to  pay  the  hired 
man,  selling  to  Sheffield  Farms.  If  he  had  sold  at 
the  League  price  in  May,  1924,  at  $1.30  net,  it  would 
have  required  7,692  lbs.,  or  31/3  times  the  1909 
volume. 

While  the  1924  man  is  not  the  man  employed  in 
1909,  yet  the  1924  man  is  working  the  same  farm, 
living  in  the  same  house,  working  shorter  hours,  do¬ 
ing  less  work  and  requiring  more  additional  help 
than  the  1909  man. 

What  is  true  of  the  purchasing  power  of  milk  in 
terms  of  labor  is  relatively  time  in  tei’ms  of  feed, 
harnesses,  machinery,  shoes,  and  other  farm  sup¬ 
plies. 


The  Sapiro  Plan 

There  is  no  need  of  eloquence  or  personal  invective 
over  the  discussion  of  the  Sapiro  or  centralized  form 
of  farm  organization.  Let  farmers  understand  the 
principles  and  the  policies  and  then  adopt  their  choice. 
The  proponents  of  the  Sapiro  plan  insist  that  farmers 
are  not  competent  to  own  their  own  property  and  man¬ 
age  their  own  affairs.  They  say  it  in  so  many  words. 
Therefore  complicated  organizations  must  be  devised  so 
that  the  ownership,  management  and  control  may  be 
perpetuated  in  the  hands  of  lawyers,  promoters  and 
professional  leaders,  who  vote  their  own  salaries,  check 
their  own  expense  bills,  and  account  for  nothing  to 
anybody. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Sapiro  rule  believe  that  farm¬ 
ers  have  the  intelligence  and  ability  to  own  and  man¬ 
age  their  own  affairs ;  that  they  initiate  business  enter¬ 
prises  with  less  mistakes  and  less  expense  than  law¬ 
yers  and  promoters,  and  that  one  of  the  best  features 
of  co-operation  is  that  farmers  develop  skill  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  their  own  affairs  by  doing  it  themselves.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  create  simple  forms  of  organization  and 
put  ownership  in  the  hands  of  the  members  and  control 
in  a  direct  majority  vote. 

Co-operation  is  intended  to  reduce  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  centralized  official  groups  make  alliances 
with  the  middlemen  and  increase  the  cost  of  selling. 
The  cost  of  the  organization  is  added  to  the  middle¬ 
man’s  expense  and  profit.  The  farmer  pays  it  all. 

If  the  Sapiro  theory  were  true  there  could  be  no 
co-operation.  Farmers  would  simply  add  a  new  bunch 
of  middlemen  to  the  long  chain  of  middlemen  that  al¬ 
ready  tax  them  beyond  endurance.  Stripped  of  elo¬ 
quence,  and  drama,  and  pretense,  the  essence  of  the 
Sapiro  dispute  is  in  the  policy  to  adopt.  Shall  we  shut 
our  eyes  and  turn  everything  over  to  the  lawyers  and 
promoters  and  take  what  comes  back,  or  shall  we  do  it 
ourselves? 


Future  of  Hay  ancJ  Straw  Markets 

THE  following  statements  are  from  a  hay  dealer 
who  has  been  in  the  business  over  50  years.  We 
think  what  he  says  about  the  future  of  rye  straw  is 
correct : 

Automobiles  and  trucks  certainly  have  affected  the 
market,  although  it  is  astonishing  how  the  surplus  each 
year  is  more  closely  disposed  of  than  in  former  years 


before  the  advent  of  the  gas  engine ;  for  in  father’s  day 
it  was  no  rare  occurrence  to  drive  into  a  farmyard,  the 
barns  of  which  contained  three  years  crop  of  hay ;  while 
today  it  is  more  rare  to  find  a  barn  with  a  two-year 
crop,  and  in  the  aforementioned  days  rarely  did  we  ship 
any  hay  from  a  point  west  of  Buffalo.  This  seems  dif¬ 
ficult  to  explain  unless  it  is  that  the  local  towns  and 
cities  are  continually  growing  and  demanding  more. 
The  dairy  interests  also  dispose  of  heavy  tonnage  an¬ 
nually. 

\\  e  feel  that  the  horse  is  not  going  to  be  dispensed 
with,  as  recent  information  indicates  he  has  his  place 
along  with  our  other  motive  power.  Any  farmer  in 
position  to  raise  stock  should  certainly  go  after  the 
production  of  heavy  draft  horses.  There  is  today  a 
greater  demand  than  can  be  taken  care  of. 


few  years  has  been  able  to  absorb  it  and  at  good  prices, 
as  fast  as  it  arrived.  The  past  few  years  we  have  been 
obliged  to  refuse  orders  for  bundled  rye  straw,  due  to 
our  inability  to  secure  it.  The  old  long-cylinder  thrashing 
machine  has  gone  to  the  junk  pile,  and  the  small  and 
comparatively  few  crops  of  rye  straw  raised,  will  not 
warrant  the  purchase  of  a  new  machine  suitable  for 
thi-ashing  out  rye  straw.  We  believe  this  is  the  chief 
reason  for  the  lack  of  rye  straw,  which  supply  is  prin¬ 
cipally  furnished  from  New  Jersey.  This  is  a  section 
where  they  grow  considerable  of  it  and  where  the  buyer 
does  his  own  thrashing  and  pressing,  as  the  straw  is 
grown  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for  the  investment. 

We  by  all  means  advocate  the  production  of  more 
bundled  rye  straw,  and  there  is  no  question  but  wliat 
it  can  be  disposed  of  to  good  advantage,  provided  the 
tonnage  is  not  too  great.  Our  nearby  farms  in  New 
ork  ►State  can  better  raise  good  rye  straw  than  a  fair 
grade  of  hay,  and  improve  the  land. 


South  African  Imports  of  Flour 

TT ERE  is  something  not  usually  considered  in 
A  A  discussing  our  exports  in  wheat.  It  is  stated 
hat  sections  of  Eastern  Africa  have  for  some  time 
been  buying  soft  wheat  flour  from  Australia.  As  is 
usually  the  case,  many  people  prefer  the  flour  from 
hard  wheat,  and  before  the  Great  War  this  kind  of 
flour  was  imported  from  the  United  States.  Since 
the  war,  however,  Canada  has  supplied  this  flour, 
lhe  chief  reason  is  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
has  a  tariff  on  flour  and  grain,  and  they  give  a  3  per 
cent  preferential  duty  to  the  English  colonies  or 
members  of  the  British  Empire.  Thus  the  Canadians 
can  take  advantage  of  this  tariff  and  ship  their  flour 
at  a  better  figure  than  the  Americans  can  obtain. 
There  is  some  sentimental  reason  mixed  up  with  this 
matter  as  the  importers  of  the  British  Empire  will 
from  choice  trade  with  each  other.  It  is  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  American  producers  have  failed  to 
make  any  particular  effort  to  recover  the  trade  which 
they  had  before  the  war. 


No  More  Free  Farms 

I  have  read  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  recent  date 

Ell SaalngTth!u  are  offering  farms  to  immigrants  at 
Ellis  Island.  Is  that  correct?  I  am  not  an  authority 
on  the  subject,  but  think  there  are  still  plenty  of 
American  farmers  and  farm  help  who  would  like*  the 
chance  to  own  a  farm  or  small  place.  I  have  spent  quite 

R.W  trUt;  10  1?cntc  11  *U<*,  preferably 

ll!,  ,!  ,,  '!”’"  ^a,  ,*?■  wllc,l'e  there  is  Pimfy  of  work  by 

the  day.  I  would  like  to  know  where  these  free  farms 

are ;  would  like  to  hear  from  owners  who  are  giving 
farms  away,  not  to  immigrants,  but  to  Americans. 

.New  Jersey.  Arthur  a.  smith. 


\A/HI}N  any  man  offers  to  give  you  a  farm,  you 
V  V  would  better  keep  an  eye  on  the  man  and  be 
suspicious  of  the  farm.  The  Immigration  Commis¬ 
sioner  at  Ellis  Island  says  he  does  not  know  of  any 
farms  being  offered  to  immigrants  when  entering  this 
country,  or  at  any  other  time.  There  must  be  some 
mistake  about  this  report.  There  are  very  few  de¬ 
sirable  public  lands  left  in  this  country,  and  the  most 
desirable  thing  in  all  public  economics  is  some  sys¬ 
tem  which  will  enable  worthy  tenants  and  hired  men 
to  obtain  a  farm  on  reasonable  terms. 


Most  of  our  folks  look  upon  Oregon  ns  a  country  of 
“magnificent  distances.”  Farming  there,  we  think, 
must  be  a  great  sweep  of  wheat  and  orchards,  or  vast 
herds  of  cattle.  Yet  here  is  Mr.  Berrang,  after  his  long 
and  slow  journey  across  the  country,  growing  tomatoes, 
potatoes  and  the  stuff  which,  at  the  East,  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  small  fanning.  It  is  something  of  a  shock 
to  us ! 

There  is  some  little  question  about  the  Lobo  apple,  a 
newly  introduced  variety.  It  is  a  McIntosh  type  apple 
originated  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Macoun  of  the  Central  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farms,  Ottawa,  Canada.  It  is  earlier  than 
McIntosh,  ripening  in  about  the  same  relation  before 
McIntosh  as  Cortland  does  after  McInto«h.  It  comes 
just  between  the  Early  McIntosh  recently  introduced  by 
the  Geneva  Station  and  the  McIntosh.  The  apple  is 
well  liked  by  those  who  have  fruited  it. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

_  — 

From  Day  to  Day 

When  Shall  We  Three  Meet 
Again? 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again? 
When  shall  we  three  meet  again? 

Oft  shall  glowing  hopes  expire, 

Oft  shall  wearied  love  retire, 

Oft  shall  death  and  sorrow  reign, 

Ere  we  three  shall  meet  again. 

Though  in  distant  lands  we  sigh, 
Parched  beneath  a  burning  sky ; 
Though  the  deep  between  us  rolls, 
Friendship  shall  unite  our  souls; 

Oft  in  Fancy’s  rich  domain. 

Oft  shall  we  three  meet  again. 

When  our  burnished  locks  are  gray, 
Thinned  by  many  a  toil-spent  day  ; 
When  around  this  youthful  pine 
Moss  shall  creep  and  ivy  twine — 
Long  may  this  loved  bower  remain — 
Here  may  we  three  meet  again. 

When  the  dreams  of  life  are  fled  ; 
When  its  wasted  lamps  are  dead ; 
When  in  cold  oblivion’s  shade 
Beauty,  wealth  and  fame  are  laid — 
Where  immortal  spirits  reign, 

There  may  we  three  meet  again. 

— Attributed  to  Samuel  Occum,  Mohe- 
gan  Indian,  and  graduate  of  Dartmouth, 
who  established  a  school  among  Montauk 
Indians  on  Long  Island  about  1755. 

* 

Fruit  syrup  is  so  useful  in  desserts 
and  beverages  that  a  supply  should  be 
among  the  household  stores,  put  up  each 
canning  season.  The  usual  method  is  to 
prepare  a  syrup  as  for  canning,  simmer 
the  fruit  in  this,  boiling  down  if  pre¬ 
ferred  rather  thick,  then  straining  and 
putting  in  bottles  or  jars.  It  is  then 
processed  in  the  boiler  for  10  minutes, 
and  sealed  tight.  We  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  of  our  readers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Personal  experience  and  methods, 
with  exact  proportions,  would  be  very 
useful.  The  berry  fruits  make  especially 
delicious  syrups,  and  they  make  an  ever- 
ready  foundation  for  sherbets,  pudding 
sauces  and  beverages. 

'M 

Several  readers  have  told  us  how  they 
can  mushrooms.  In  Europe  and  Asia 
they  are  dried  for  storage,  and  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  They  should  be  rinsed  to  re¬ 
move  sand,  the  stalks  removed,  and  caps 
broken  in  pieces  if  large.  They  are  then 
exposed  to  a  current  of  warm  air,  over 
the  range,  or  in  the  oven  with  the  door 
open,  if  one  does  not  possess  an  evapora¬ 
tor.  When  dry  and  shriveled  pack  in  tins 
or  pasteboard  cartons.  When  wanted  for 
use,  soak  in  tepid  water  for  several  hours. 
The  flavor  is  equal  to  those  freshly 
gathered.  Dried  mushrooms  are  a  famil¬ 
iar  commodity  in  Chinese  groceries. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  broiled  chick¬ 
en  was  sent  to  us  years  ago  by  O.  W. 
Mapes :  The  first  essential  of  course 

is  to  have  a  nice  fat  chicken.  This  should 
be  split  through  the  back  and  laid  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Now  place  the  basin  con¬ 
taining  the  chicken  in  a  steamer  and 
steam  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  basin 
will  catch  all  the  juices  which  drip  from 
the  meat.  These  should  all  be  saved  and 
used  in  making  the  gravy.  As  soon  as  it 
is  steamed  sufficiently  place  in  a  well- 
buttered  pan  and  fry  until  well  browned  ; 
remove  the  meat  and  add  the  juices  from 
steaming  to  make  a  good  gravy.  This 
method  never  has  failed  to  bring  satis¬ 
faction  to  both  cook  and  guests.  Possi¬ 
bly  it  would  be  equally  as  good  with 
older  birds  by  allowing  morr  time  in  the 
steaming. 


Beautifying  the  Home 
Grounds 

About  20  years  ago  there  was  a  piece 
of  old  board  fence  north-east  of  the  house 
which  had  been  an  eyesore  to  me  for  a 
long  time,  so  when  my  children  grew 
older  I  decided  I  would  do  something  to 
improve  its  appearance.  I  set  out  a 
clump  of  Golden  Glow  at  each  end.  A 
brother-in-law  brought  me  a  white  lilac 
bush,  which  I  set  not  quite  in  the  center ; 
a  neighbor  gave  me  a  pink  flowering 
almond,  another  a  peony.  The  tree  agent 
gave  me  a  Persian  Yellow  rose  which  is 
loaded  with  its  golden  beauties.  Every 
Spring  I  pick  fine  bouquets  of  white 
lilacs,  and  it  is  still  waving  its  snowy 
plumes ;  lucky  for  them  that  they  were 


so  high  that  I  could  not  get  at  them. 
There  are  lemon  lilies  and  the  pretty  red 
and  white  spotted  Japan  lilies,  an  orris 
lily  and  Irises,  daffodils,  Phlox,  forget- 
me-nots,  pansies  and  pinks;  a  white  moss 
rose  and  a  striped  pink,  white  and  red 
ones,  besides  the  Ramblers.  There  is  also 
a  snowball,  a  syringa.  and  a  wax-berry 
bush.  I  set  out  a  red  Tritoma  root.  I 
have  a  bleeding  heart,  a  rose  pink 
balsam.  Phlox  and  pansy  seedlings  in 
other  beds,  also  Cardinal  climber  to  run 
up  the  side  of  the  house.  Then  I  set  out 
Dahlias  and  Gladiolus  against  the  side  of 
the  house  on  the  wing,  and  a  snowball. 
Hydrangea  and  woodbine  and  a  red 
Rambler  rose.  On  the  south  of  the  house 
there  is  a  Van  Houtte’s  Spiraea,  a 
Weigela,  peonies  and  Phlox.  The  piazza 
and  front  of  house  are  nearly  covered 
with  woodbine.  For  house  plants  I 
have  some  double  tuberous  Begonias, 
beautiful  things,  double  like  a  rose,  and 
beautiful  glossy  foliage ;  some  geraniums, 
Fuchsia  and  other  plants,  so  you  see  I 
am  interested  in  flowers,  mrs.  m.  b.  d. 


Tennessee  Notes 

One  may  say  of  trouble,  it  never  rains 
but  it  pours.  First,  Bob,  the  family 
horse  managed  a  severe  wire  cut  on  his 
foot.  Next  we  found  our  gobbler  lying 
in  the  road,  and  thought  a  car  had  run 
over  him.  but  when  we  found  a  number 
of  hens  lying  under  the  roost  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  we  knew  it  was  limber- 
neck.  We  have  hunted,  the  place  over, 


and  so  many  have  died,  which  we  burn  ; 
have  only  cured  two  with  turpentine. 
Thelma’s  two  banties  died  one  night, 
and  we  all  were  so  sorry ;  the  rooster 
was  such  a  pet ;  .  would  come  up  in  the 
porch  and  rear  back  and  crow  for  feed. 
It  is  the  worst  epidemic  we  have  ever 
had.  Our  chickens  go  everywhere,  and 
it  is  hard  to  find  where  the  source  of 
contagion  is.  We  have  carried  off  and 
burnt  about  $30  worth. 

Then  I  enjoyed  a  mess  of  new  peas, 
mixed  some  sweet  cherries  with  them  in 
the  afternoon,  and  that  and  the  heat,  98 
in  the  shade,  a  big  washing,  etc.,  caused 
me  to  take  a  forced  rest  of  several  days. 

For  the  present  .week,  two  days  prac¬ 
ticing  the  children  for  children's  day,  and 
flag-raising,  one  trip  to  town,  harvest 
hands  one  day,  to  help  decorate  house, 
cook  dinner  Friday  to  take  to  the  school- 
house — I  believe  is  about  all  except  the 
usual  housework.  I  like  to  keep  busy, 
but,  well,  sometimes  one  can  get  a  little 
bit  too  busy  for  physical  health.  But 
after  all  one  does  not  have  much  time  to 
fret  and  grieve,  and  when  trouble  comes 
the  best  cure  is  work.  And  just  between 
ourselves,  I  believe  work  would  do  away 
with  a  greal  deal  of  this  divorce  evil ; 
nothing  is  ever  so  bad  but  what  it  might 
be  worse.  Some  were  grumbling  about 
the  loss  of  some  plants  and  corn  being 
washed  out,  and  just  east  of  us  twenty- 
odd  miles  entire  families  were  swept  out 
into  eternity,  some  of  the  bodies  never  yet 
been  found;  homes,  stock,  everything 
swept  before  a  cloudburst  on  the  moun¬ 


tain  side,  where  the  hills  had  been  cut 
bare  and  timber  sold,  for  a  mere  pittance. 
Our  creator  gave  us  protection  from  the 
storms,  but  man  in  his  greed  has  robbed 
us  of  the  defense.  I  would  like  to  see 
a  law  passed  and  enforced  to  compel  a 
man  to  replace  every  tree  he  cuts  down, 
especially  on  a  steep  hillside.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  our  liberties,  etc., 
but  when  liberty  means  the  loss  of  life 
that  can  never  be  replaced  and  the  loss 
of  untold  thousands  to  put  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  into  one  man’s  pocket,  it  is  time 
to  call  a  halt.  Some  do  not  know  and 
some  do  not  care ;  meanwhile  the  work  of 
destruction  goes  merrily  on.  Our  big 
storm  is  nearly  over ;  early  cherries, 
peaches  and  in  some  places  apples  were 
seriously  damaged,  but  so  far  plenty  of 
fruit  for  all  our  needs,  for  which  I  am 
very  greatful.  mbs.  d.  b.  p. 


Mixed  Pickles 

One  quart  little  pickles,  1  qt.  large 
pickles  cut  small,  1  qt.  corn,  1  qt.  green 
tomatoes,  1  qt.  Lima  beans,  1  qt.  green 
beans,  1  qt.  small  onions,  six  sweet  pep¬ 
pers,  green  and  red,  three  hot  peppers, 
two  heads  cauliflower.  Cook  all  sepa¬ 
rate  in  salt  water  till  tender,  and  drain. 
Prepare  half  a  gallon  of  vinegar,  2  lbs. 
brown  sugar,  one  cup  ground  mustard, 
spices  to  suit  taste.  Let  come  to  a  boil, 
then  put  vegetable  ingredients  in  and 
let  come  to  boil  again,  then  seal  in  cans. 

mrs.  e.  ri. 


There  are  thousands  of  women  who 
are  literally  slaves  to  their  kitchen 
because  the  food  upon  which  they 
lavish  so  much  care  and  attention 
is  likely  to  spoil  if  the  fire  is  too 
hot,  or  not  hot  enough. 

Coal  and  wood  stoves  require  end¬ 
less  attention.  They  make  every 
kitchen  hot  and  difficult  to  keep 
clean.  They  mean  the  heavy  haul¬ 
ing  of  coal  or  wood  and  ashes. 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cookstove 
burns  kerosene — clean  and  odor¬ 
less.  It  is  practically  automatic  in 
its  operation,  and  delivers  a  wide 


range  of  heat — bakes,  broils,  boils, 
roasts,  and  toasts. 

It  eliminates  coal,  dirt  and  ashes. 
It  adds  immeasurably  to  personal 
comfort  because  it  keeps  the 
kitchen  cool. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  the 
particular  model  which  you  like 
best,  and  which  you  will  find  dis¬ 
played  in  his  store.  Remember  that 
each  New  Perfection  model,  whether 
it  be  the  famous  Blue  Chimney,  or 
the  fast-as-gas  Superfex,  represents 
the  utmost  in  cooking  satisfaction 
£t  its  price. 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  BROADWAY 
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Sewing  Helps  Which  I  Use 

I  find  it  a  saving  of  time  to  devote  a 
half  day  to  cutting  garments,  taking 
care  that  all  needed  facings,  bindings, 
etc.,  are  cut,  after  which  each  garment, 
with  all  accessories  and  a  small  extra 
piece  of  the  goods,  is  rolled  up,  tied  and 
placed  in  the  sewing  basket  ready  for 
making. 

I  find  the  use  of  good  patterns  a  great 
saving  of  material,  time  and  annoyance. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  one 
must  be  forever  buying  patterns  for  the 
different  members  of  the  family,  but  in¬ 
stead,  the  woman  possessed  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  creative  instinct  will  be  able 
with  a  good  pattern  to  cut  several  differ¬ 
ent  styles  of  children’s  dresses  merely 
by  allowing  for  difference  in  size,  length, 
etc.  I  find  a  middy  pattern  good  for 
cutting  any  plain,  one-piece  dress ;  also 
by  allowing  for  extra  fullness  one  can 
cut  almost  any  one-piece  dress  for  the 
growing  children. 

When  making  the  plaited  skirts,  now 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2073.  Child’s  slip- 
on  rompers,  gathered 
to  yoke  and  but¬ 
toned  at  lower  edge, 
rattern  also  contains 
separate  goimpe 
with  kimono  sleeves. 
Sizes  1,  2  and  4 

years.  Size  2  years 
requires  1%  yds.  32- 
in.  material  for 
rompers.  20  cents. 


1890.  Slip-on  bun¬ 
galow  apron,  with 
or  without  sash,  and 
patch  pockets;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  30,  40  and  44 
in.  bust.  Size  40  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  32- 
in.  material,  with  % 
yd.  for  sash  and 
binding.  20  cents. 


2108.  Child’s  dress, 
gathered  to  yoke  at 
front  and  back. 
Sizes  G  months,  1,  2 
and  4  years.  Size  1 
year  requires  1% 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  20  cents. 


2088.  Misses’  slip- 
on  dress,  with  ba- 
t  e  a  u  neck,  drape 
sleeves,  and  slashed 
openings  at  sides, 
through  which  to  run 
ribbon  sash.  Sizes 
10,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  years  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
30-in.  material.  20 
cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  35  cents 


so  popular  for  the  school  girls,  I  always 
lay  the  plaits  with  right  side  of  skirt  out. 
In  this  way  one  is  able  to  adjust  every 
plait  properly.  When  finished  and  well 
pressed  in  place,  turn  skirt  and  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  inch  from  inside  of  each  plait 
place  a  row  of  machine  stitching,  begin¬ 
ning  two  inches  below  band  and  termi¬ 
nating  two  inches  above  hem.  This 
eliminates  all  future  trouble  of  keeping 
plaits  in  place  and  make  the  skirt  much 
easier  to  press. 

Before  cutting  a  garment,  fold  goods 
down  center  and  place  full  length  on 
cutting  table ;  now  proceed  to  lay  all  the 
different  pieces  of  pattern  in  place, 
changing  any  pieces  about  until  cutting 
can  be  done  with  the  least  possible  waste, 
taking  care  of  course  that  all  are  placed 
in  proper  position  as  to  stripe,  or  other 
design  of  goods.  This  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  when  cutting  expensive  goods. 

When  doing  plain  sewing  all  seams 
are  machine-fastened  by  beginning  one 
inch  back  from  edge,  sewing  out  to  edge, 
then  turning  and  sewing  seam  as  usual ; 
this  saves  much  time  where  many  small 
skirts,  pillow  cases,  etc.,  are  to  be  made. 

When  button-holes  are  finished  I  lay 
garment  on  table,  being  sure  that  open¬ 
ings  match  well,  and  with  a  pencil  mark 
through  each  button-hole,  then  sewing 
on  of  buttons,  all  in  proper  place,  be¬ 
comes  easy,  and  the  little  girls  will  like 
the  work. 

Before  making  button-holes  in  sheer 
fabrics  as  voile,  batiste  and  lawns  try 
dipping  edges  in  cold  starch  and  iron 
dry.  A  much  neater  job  is  possible  and 
when  finished  the  starch  is  easily  rubbed 
out. 


Practice  will  enable  one  fo  do  plain 
sewing  without  basting.  This  prelim¬ 
inary  takes  much  time  and  is  seldom 
necessary. 

Where  only  a  slight  fulness  is  desired 
I  merely  loosen  the  upper  tension  slight¬ 
ly,  sew  across  the  goods  and  draw  up 
lower  thread  to  any  degree  desired. 

If  machine  belts  slip  I  use  a  few  drops 
of  pure  castor  oil  which  stops  the  trou¬ 
ble  at  once.  Always  provide  two  spools 
of  thread,  one  for  use  on  the  machine, 
the  other  for  filling  bobbins.  Oil  ma¬ 
chine  before  starting  to  sew.  When  do¬ 
ing  all  plain  sewing  I  do  not  cut  the 
thread  at  end  of  each  seam,  but  go  from 
one  seam  to  another,  leaving  an  inch 
space  between  edges.  This  means  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  thread. 

MRS.  LIIXIE  YORK. 

Best-ever  Salad  Dressing 
and  Sauces 

Following  are  two  recipes  for  salad 
dressing  that  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to 
busy  housewives  everywhere.  For  want 
of  a  better  name  I  call  them  “Best  Ever,” 
because  they  are  so  good  and  so  easily 
made.  Salad  dressing  is  recommended 
to  those  who  do  not  care  for  an  oil  dress¬ 
ing,  and  who  find  that  a  cooked  dressing 
cannot  be  prepared  in  a  hurry,  or  are 
miles  away  from  a  store  where  they  could 
buy  the  prepared  article.  The  condensed 
milk  may  be  bought  by  the  dozen  cans 
and  kept  on  hand. 

Tartar  sauce  and  Russian  dressing  are 
also  excellent. 

“Best  Ever”  Salad  Dressing. — Beat 
two  fresh  eggs  until  very  fluffy,  or  for 
about  two  minutes.  Add  one  can  of 
sweet  ned  condensed  milk  (not  evaporat¬ 
ed  milk),  beat  it  into  the  eggs,  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  can  at  a  time,  until  all  beaten 
in.  Beat  about  one  minute  for  each  addi¬ 
tion  of  milk.  Now  season  it  with  one 
level  teaspoon  of  dry  mustard,  one-half 
teaspoon  white  pepper,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  or  more,  to  your  taste.  Dissolve 
the  mustard,  pepper  and  salt  in  one  cup 
of  good  cider  vinegar,  beat  it  into  the 
dressing  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Do  not 
cook  it.  Put  in  glass  jar  in  cool  place. 

‘uest  Ever”  Mayonnaise. — Use  any 
good  brand  of  salad  oil.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  substitutes  for  olive  oil  nowadays. 
Do  not  have  ingredients  too  cold ;  the 
temperature  of  the  kitchen  is  about  right. 
Beat  one  fre«h  egg  for  about  one  minute, 
or  while  you  count  60.  Beat  fast,  but 
count  60  slowly.  Add  two  tablespoons 
of  salad  oil  and  beat  till  you  count  60, 
and  so  on.  Add  more  oil,  and  beat  as 
before ;  the  dressing  will  begin  to  thicken. 
Add  one-third  cup  more  oil  and  heat  as 
before,  until  dressing  is  quite  thick.  The 
more  oil  beaten  in  the  thicker  it  will  be. 
Now  season  to  taste  with  one-half  cup 
vinegar,  one  level  teaspoon  dry  mustard, 
one-lialf  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon 
white  pepper,  speck  of  cayenne,  two 
tablespoons  or  more  of  sugar.  Pepper  will 
season  about  one  pint. 

Tartar  Sauce. — To  any  good  mayon¬ 
naise  dressing  add  one  tablespoon  each 
of  chopped  pimento,  chopped  sweet  pickle 
and  chili  sauce  or  catsup.  A  little  chop¬ 
ped  parsley  may  be  added  if  liked. 

Russian  Salad  Dressing. — To  mayon¬ 
naise  or  any  cooked  salad  dressing,  add 
two  tablespoons  red  tomato  catsup  and 
two  tablespoons  finely  chopped  red  sweet 
peppers,  canned  or  fresh. 

Ilollandaise  Sauce  for  Fish. — For  each 
pint  use  one  tablespoon  each  of  butter 
and  flour,  mix  in  a  saucepan  over  the 
fire  and  gradually  add  boiling  water. 
Stir  into  this  yolks  of  thre  eggs,  well 
beaten ;  one  tablespoon  of  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice,  three  tablespoons  salad  oil 
one-half  teaspoon  mustard.  MRS.  w.  d. 


Two  Discoveries 

Rubbing  cold  cream  on  the  hands  be¬ 
fore  painting  or  digging  in  the  garden 
makes  it  much  easier  to  cleanse  the  hands 
after  the  job  is  done;  it  also  lessens  the 
chances  for  chapped  hands. 

Our  lid  rack  is  one  of  the  simple  con¬ 
veniences  in  our  kitchen  that  is  worth 
the  time  required  to  make  it  many  times 
over.  It  consists  simply  of  a  nickel- 
plated  towel  rack  bought  at  the  10-cent 
store,  and  a  narrow  shelf  fastened  4  or  5 
in.  below  it.  The  shelf  is  made  of  a 
strip  of  board  1%  in.  wide,  with  a  sim¬ 
ilar  strip  nailed  to  its  edge  to  form  a  sort 
of  trough  in  which  the  edges  of  the  lids 
rest.  The  towel  rod  supports  the  upper 
part  of  the  lids  as  they  stand  on  edge,  so 
it  is  very  easy  to  pick  out  the  particular 
one  needed.  This  lid-holder  is  attached 
to  a  door  that  is  near  the  cook  stove, 
where  it  saves  much  time  and  many 
Steps.  VIDA  M.  BATES. 


Rice  Dessert 

Rinse  one  cup  of  rice  in  cold  water  till 
clean,  then  pour  on  boiling  water.  Bet  it 
stand  till  three  pints  of  sweet  milk  is  at 
boiling  point.  Draw  off  water  from  rice, 
add  to  the  milk,  stir  till  it  boils  up  again. 
Cook  slowly  for  one  hour ;  be  careful  not 
to  scorch.  When  finished  add  a  little 
salt ;  pour  in  a  good-sized  bowl,  let  cool 
entirely.  Whip  one  pint  heavy  cream ; 
add  to  the  rice,  and  one-half  cup  chopped 
nuts  or  almonds,  and  two  tablespoons  of 
sugar.  If  nuts  or  almonds  are  not  at 
hand,  one  teaspoon  almond  extract  will 
do  very  well.  This  dessert  is  nourishing 
and  wholesome,  and  plenty  for  six  per¬ 
sons.  mbs.  o.  p. 


A 


for  Better  Heating" 

NDES  FURNACE 


The  Andes  Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  a  large  one-piece  ash  pit.  Its  depth 
prevents  ashes  piling  up  under  the  grates 
and  makes  ash  removal  easy.  This  is  only 
one  of  its  many  exclusive  advantages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  8c  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces, 
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3  pairs  $2 

fine  hose  direct  from  mill 

Soft  and  of  finest  knit  texture  that 
assures  excellent  wearing.  Never 
retail  for  less  than  $1  a  pair.  Except 
for  lisle  double  heel  and  toe  and  full 
double  garter  top,  they  are  all  Pure 
Japan  Silk  with  the  best  fiber  back¬ 
ing —  the  silk  coming  well  above 
the  knee. 


Shaped  right  in  the  knitting;  trimly  tapered  at 
ankle;  full  length  prevents  tearing  out  at  the  top; 
every  pair  guaranteed  to  be  perfect.  You’ll  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  this  great  bargain.  Colors:  black, 
white,  biege;  (Grays),  jack  rabbit,  nickle;  (Browns) 
airedale,  fawn,  French  tan. 


Send  No  Money.  Just  tear  out  and  mail  conpon 


Tho  Lady  Dainty  Hosiery  Co. 

Box  118-R,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  3  pairs  above  described  hose.  I  will 
pay  the  postman  $2  and  postage  when  delivery  is  made. 


Sizes. 


.Colors. 


Name. 


Post  Office. 
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With  our  inex-  A* 

pensive  govern- 
ment  approved  m 

method,  you  can  H 

turn  into  real  cash  tTfl  B  H 
money,  at  many  "" 

times  over  the  raw  market  price,  every  fruit  and, 
vegetable  on  your  place  that  otherwise  would  rot  or 
go  to  waste,  besides  having  more  and  better  foods 
for  your  own  table.  Your  home  town  people  will 
gladly  buy  at  a  good  price  every  can  you  put  up. 
This  will  enable  you  to  buy  so  many  things  you  have 
always  wanted  or  to  lay  up  money  for  the  “rainy 
day.”  Write  at  once  for  full  and 
free  information,  and  start  this  year 
to  turning  your  garden  and  orchard 
waste  into  good  money.  We  teach 
yoq_free.  Virginia  Can  Co.,  P.  O.  box 
677-F  Roanoke,  Va. 


The  biggest  money-saving 
fence  catalogyou  ever  re¬ 
ceived.  Write  for  it  today. 

See  the  money  you  can 
save— compare  my  Low 
Factory, freight  prepaid 
prices  on  fence,  eatea,  barb 
wire,  etc.  Don’t  buy  until 
■  you  cet  tbia  Bargain  Fence  Book. 
Samniea  to  teet  and  book  PBEB 


FENCE 

GATES 

POSTS 

ROOFING 

PAINT 


I, 


a  you  Ret  this  Bargain  Fence  Book.  160  styles. 

Samples  to  teat  and  book  FREJS. 

JTHE  BROWN  FENCE  a,  WIRE  CO.  Dept.4305  Cleveland.O. 


Cook  With  New  Oil-Gas  Burner 


Easily  attached  to  range  or  heater  without 
removing  grates  or  boring  holes  in  stove— costs 
little  to  install — can  be  turned  up  or  down  as 
required. 

Modern  device  makes  gas  a  necessity  in  your 
home — no  outside  connection  necessary.  Gas  is 
generated  directly  from  kerosene  or  furnace  oil  — 
as  you  want  it — turned  off  when  you  don’t  want 
it.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood— no  ashes— no  hot 
kitchen  in  the  summer — cooks  better,  evener, 
quicker — absolutely  safe. 


satisfaction  or  money  back. 

AGENTS  —  w  rl  te  fo 
wonderful  opportunity 

E.  R.  Caldwell  &  SonBrass  Cc 
Dept.  15,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Home  Economii 

Oil -Gas  Burner 


f  ■> 

r-  4%- 


Anyon!  -  x 
1  can  use 
Brown  frSharpe 


Ask  us  for  our  Head  Barber’s  booklet 
that  tells  you  and  shows  you  how. 

BROWN  CTSHARPE  Mfd.Co. 

Providence,  R.I..U.S.A.  ^ 


Browne  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  new 
booklet,  "Hoao  to  Use  Clippers 

Name . . . 

Address . . . 

City. - - - State _ 

R.  N.  Y.  7-19-24 


INDIGESTION  C»'"P  ETHICUS  Powder 

„  ,,  Jar— 16  doses — BOc 

Itellet  ETHICUS  LAB.,  1819  B’w.y,  N.  1.  City 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Approved  By  The 
U.  S.  Government 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT’S  ALL 


Cows  and  First  Free  School 

A  reader  in  New  Jersey  sends  us  the 
following  note,  taken  from  the  News 
Leader  of  Richmond,  Va. : 

The  dairy  cow  is  responsible  for  the 
first  free  school  in  Virginia  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  according  to  an  anecdote  told  dele¬ 
gates  of  'the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
by  T.  J.  Strauch,  chief  dairy  inspector  of 
the  Richmond  Bureau  of  Health. 

“In  those  far-off  days,  people  did  not 
know  how  to  gauge  butter  fat  so  accu¬ 
rately  or  to  make  combs  from  the  casein 
in  milk,”  said  Mr.  Strauch.  “But  they 
knew  that  milk  was  a  good  food,  and  that 
some  cows  w’ere  good  and  some  were  bad. 

“It  was  in  1642 — Feb.  12,  to  be  exact 
— when  the  first  free  school  in  this  com¬ 
monwealth  was  founded  by  the  dairy 
cow.  It  began  with  a  bequest  by  Benja¬ 
min  Symes  of  Elizabeth  City  County.  He 
ordered  in  his  will  that  200  acres  of  his 
land  and  his  eight  cows  be  set  aside  as 


and  were  taught  by  this  negro.  The  man 
was  greatly  respected  and  lived  to  a 
good  old  age.  It  seems  that  there  are 
many  such  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
old  South.  There  were  a  number  of  col¬ 
ored  men,  former  slaves,  who  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  greatly  respected  and  honored 
for  their  ability. 

During  the  carpetbag  days  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  it  is  said  that  an  effort  was  made 
to  find  a  young  negro  intelligent  enough 
to  pass  the  examination  and  enter  the 
University  of  Mississippi.  A  number  of 
members  of  the  faculty  of  that  institution 
publicly  stated  that  they  would  resign  if 
any  negro  was  admitted,  and  then  the 
Governor  of  the  State  attempted  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  resign  by  enter¬ 
ing  a  colored  man.  Apparently  he  was 
unable  at  the  time  to  find  any  negro  who 
could  pass  the  required  examination. 


Our  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer 
is  also  endorsed  by  the  Connecticut 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 
Agricultural  Colleges,  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioners,  and  the  small¬ 
est  as  well  as  the  largest  dairymen 
in  the  country. 

Why?  Because  they  know  that  the  Dr. Clark 
will  do  what  no  other  strainer  can  do— re¬ 
move  every  last  bit  of  sediment,  no  matter 
how  fine,  from  milk.  They  not  only  know 
it  — but  vee  guarantee  it  on  your  herd  or 
any  other. 

For  ordinary  herds,  use  10-qt.  size;  for  large 
herds,  the  18-qt.  Inexpensive  and  lasts  a 
lifetime.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  A  243  Champion  St., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam  is  both  de¬ 
pendable  anduuick  in 
its  results.  Super¬ 
sedes  firing  and  cau¬ 
tery.  Unequalled  for 
most  horse  ailments. 
Doesn’t  scar  or  dis¬ 
color  the  hair.  Direc- 
tions  with  every 
bottle. 

$1.50  per  bottle  at 
druggists  or  direct 
upon  receipt  of  price. 
Good  for  human  use, 
too.  The  Lawrence- 
Williams  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
u«e;  does  not  blister  or  remore 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  hone. 
82. 50  per  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  R  free. 
ABSQRBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veins,  Wens.  Strains.  Bruiseit 
stops  pala  and  inflammation.  Price  $1.25  per  bottle  at 
dealer*  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  If  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC..  288  Lyman  St..  Springfield.  Mass. 


I J95  Jjmexlean. 

Upward  CREAM 

ntHMSATOR 

On  trial.  Easy  to  run  and  clean.  I 
Skima  warm  or  cold  milk.  Differ 
ent  from  picture  which  shows  large 
Bize  easy  running  New  L.  S.  Model. 
Western  shipments  fromWestern  points 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Sox  3975  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


HARVESTER  ^^p^onhnr. 

Man  andhorsecuts  and  shocks  equal  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Only  $25  with 
bundle  tying  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog:  FREE  showing 
picture  of  Harvester.  PROCES3  MFG.  CO.,  Salina,  Kan. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


This  picture,  taken  by  one  of  our  readers  near  Rome,  N.  Y.,  shows  a  grade  Suffolk 
ewe  and  her  twin  black  lambs.  The  father  was  a  Cheviot  grade.  The  lambs  were 
about  six  months  old  when  picture  was  made.  The  local  butcher  bought  them  and 

had  the  pelts  dressed  into  rugs. 


an  endowment  for  a  free  school  for  the 
county,  profits  from  the  sale  of  the  milk 
and  first  increases  of  the  herd  to  be  used 
to  build  a  schoolhouse,  and  future  profits 
to  be  used  to  operate  it.  The  school  was 
successfully  established  according  to  bis 
plan,  and  county  records  show  that  five 
years  later  the  school  bad  a  herd  of  40 
cows.” 

This  story  was  told  at  n  recent  meeting 
of  the  IIolstein-Friesian  Association,  and 
adds  another  note  to  the  great  record  of 
the  dairy  cowr.  We  are  not  told  what 
breed  of  cow  was  used  in  this  herd  to  en¬ 
dow  the  free  school.  These  animals  were 
probably  just  “cows,”  but  whatever  they 
were  it  may  be  said  that  they  started  the 
dairy  cow's  record  as  a  friend  of  human¬ 
ity  and  a  friend  of  education  in  good 
shape. 

Another  story  comes  to  us  regarding  a 
negro  preacher,  who,  years  ago,  taught  a 
school  in  North  Carolina  and  educated 
many  prominent  white  men.  This  story 
is  told  by  Joseph  Eacy  Seawell.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  John  Chavis  was  a  full-blooded 
negro  who  probably  came  from  the  West 
Indies  to  North  Carolina.  His  education 
seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  to  see  if  it  was  possible  for  a 
negro  to  receive  a  collegiate  education.  A 
bet  was  made  that  a  negro  could  not  be 
educated  and,  as  a  result  Chavis  studied 
at  Princeton  as  a  private  pupil.  He 
acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
and  for  some  years  was  in  great  repute 
as  a  preacher  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  1831  a  number  of  slaves  in  Virginia, 
headed  by  one  Nat  Turner,  rose  in  insur¬ 
rection  and  killed  a  large  number  of 
white  people.  As  a  result  of  this  North 
Carolina  passed  a  law  prohibiting  all 
negro  preachers  from  preaching  or  speak¬ 
ing  in  public.  Thus  John  Chavis,  denied 
the  right  to  the  pulpit,  opened  a  school 
for  preparing  young  men.  for  college. 
This  school  was  well  attended  by  both 
white  and  colored  boye.  and  it  is  said  that 
some  of  the  most  noted  men  of  the  time 
j  in  North  Carolina  attended  the  school 


Thin  Ram 

I  have  a  ram  which  is  very  thin  and 
poor,  with  hardly  ambition  enough  to 
move  (around.  I  thought  perhaps  he 
might  have  stomach  worms.  I  have  a 
flock  of  ewes  with  lambs  that  are  all 
thrifty.  I  am  feeding  good  hay  and 
grain  twice  daily.  The  ram  is  a  year¬ 
ling.  j.  g.  w. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  think  it  quite  likely  that  the  ram 
in  question  is  infected  with  stomach 
worms,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that  he 
is  harboring  tapeworms,  or  lung  worms, 
or  liver  flukes.  If  worms  are  the  cause 
of  the  thin  condition  and  weakness,  you 
will  find  that  the  mucous  membranes 
lining  the  eyelids  abe  fpale  in  color, 
whereas  in  a  healthy  sheep  they  are  rosy 
pink  in  color.  You  may  also  be  able  to 
find  worms  in  the  feees  by  washing  them 
through  cheesecloth,  if  they  cannot  other¬ 
wise  be  noticed. 

Stomach  worms  are  like  bits  of  pinkish 
white  thread.  Tapeworms  pass  in  seg¬ 
ments  or  joints,  like  little  bits  of  narrow 
tape,  with  serrated  edges.  If  lung  worms 
are  present  the  sheep  will  cough  and 
have  a  catarrhal  discharge  from  the  nos¬ 
trils.  Gadfly  grubs,  may,  however,  cause 
similar  symptoms,  so  that  to  determine 
definitely  that  lung  worms  are  present  a 
microscopic  examination  of  the  nasal  or 
mouth  discharges  should  be  made  by  an 
expert. 

Before  giving  medicinal  treatment  of 
any  kind  hold  the  sheep,  or  have  it  held, 
so  that  its  teeth  may  be  examined. 
Sometimes  we  find  thin  condition  due  to 
sharps  points,  or  split  or  diseased  molar 
teeth,  which  can  be  cut  off  or  extracted. 
In  other  cases  we  have  found  gumboils 
causing  such  discomfort  that  feed  could 
not  perfectly  be  masticated.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  lance  such  boils,  and  that  gives 
immediate  relief.  Following  lancing  and 
evacuation  of  the  pus,  the  wound  should 
he  swabbed  with  tincture  of  iodine  as 
soon  as  bleeding  has  stopped.  After¬ 


wards  swab  daily  with  a  1  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  permanganate  of  potash. 

If  worms  are  found  to  be  present,  faM 
the  sheep  for  24  hours  and  then  give  it 
four  ounces  of  bluestone-tobacco  solution, 
made  as  follows :  Dissolve  four  ounces 
of  pure  bluestone  in  one-half  gallon  of 
boiling  water  in  an  earthenware  vessel. 
Steep  four  ounces  of  tobacco  snuff  over¬ 
night  in  one-half  gallon  of  boiling  water. 
In  the  morning  mix  the  tw’o  solutions 
and  add  two  gallons  of  cold  water.  Strain 
and  use. 

Make  a  larger  quantity,  in  the  same 
proportion  of  ingredients,  if  more  sheep 
have  to  be  treated ;  better  treat  the  en¬ 
tire  flock,  if  worm  medicine  has  not  been 
administered,  but  do  not  give  it  to  a  ewe 
that  has  not  lambed.  The  treatment  may 
be  repeated  in  10  days,  if  thought  to  be 
necessary.  It  is  also  well  to  give  it  again 
in  Autumn.  Lambs  may  then  be  given 
similar  treatment.  The  dose  for  a  lamb 
under  one  year  old  is  1%  to  2  oz.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  age  and  size.  There  is  no 
remedy  for  flukes.  a.  s.  a. 


New  York  State  Jersey 
Breeders 

The  following  information  is  obtained 
from  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club: 

During  the  past  few  months  Jersey 
breeders  of  New  York  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  active  in  forming  new  county  asso¬ 
ciations  and  reorganizing  old  ones,  and 
in  addition  the  State  club  has  been  reor¬ 
ganized  on  new  lines.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  21  county  Jersey  cattle  clubs  be¬ 
sides  the  State  club,  and  of  this  number 
13  (including  one  tri-county  club)  have 
been  organized  this  Spring,  so  in  all  15 
counties  have  hee^i  organized  within  the 
past  two  months. 

The  retailing  of  Jersey  milk  under  its 
own  name  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  in 
many  districts  the  demand  cannot  be  sup¬ 
plied.  A  premium  of  from  3  to  S  cents  a 
quart  over  legal  milk  is  obtained  for  Jer¬ 
sey  milk,  and  with  feeding  costs  for  the 
breed  at  a  low  average  this  premium 
places  dairying  on  a  profitable  basis. 
However,  the  Jersey  breeders  who  sell 
whole  milk  to  the  large  distributers  are 
not  in  quite  such  a  favorable  position. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  fat  differ¬ 
ential  has  been  out  of  proportion.  This 
will  be  appreciated  when  one  considers 
that  the  large  distributers  have  recently 
been  paying  $1..S6  per  cwt.  for  3  per  cent 
milk  and  4  cents  for  every  point  above  3 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  for  the  first 
3  per  cent  of  butterfat  the  price  is  6 1-5 
cents  a  point,  but  above  3  per  cent  the 
price  drops  down  to  4  cents  a  point,  or  is 
reduced  35  per  cent.  This  represents  too 
big  a  spread,  and  places  too  great  a 
premium  on  low-grade  milk. 

The  existing  scale  of  prices  for  milk 
actually  penalize  the  producer  of  high- 
testing  milk.  A  slight  difference  in  price 
between  milk  testiug  3^4  per  cent  and 
milk  testing  above  that  is  justified,  but 
the  abrupt  drop  in  price  for  milk  above 
3  per  cent  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  members  of  the  various  county  Jer¬ 
sey  clubs  report  that  there  is  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  Jerseys,  especially  for  grades, 
as  the  dairymen  working  with  low-testing 
breeds  like  to  have  a  few  Jerseys  to  help 
their  test,  but  hesitate  to  get  purebred 
Jerseys  for  fear  of  ridicule  by  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Jersey  heifer  calves  sell  readily  for 
this  and  other  purposes.  When  a  Jersey 
cow  is  installed  in  a  herd  of  10  or  20  low- 
testing  cows  she  is  expected  to  raise  the 
test  of  the  entire  herd  at  least  1  per  cent, 
and  when  «lie  does  not  do  this  she  is  crit¬ 
icized. 

These  county  meetings  enabled  Jersey 
breeders  to  become  acquainted  with  one 
another,  and  more  co-operation  and  more 
good-fellowship  has  resulted.  Picnics 
have  been  planned  for  this  Slimmer,  and 
useful  projects  have  been  adopted  in 
many  cases.  The  feeling  among  these 
breeders  is  that  the  low  price  of  milk  has 
emphasized  the  value  of  Jerseys,  and  that 
only  a  fairer  price  scale  for  butterfat  is 
needed  to  make  the  growth  of  this  breed 
very  rapid  in  New  York  .State. 

Jersey  clubs  were  organized  this  Spring 
in  the  following  counties :  Cayuga,  Onon¬ 
daga,  Goshen,  Ontario.  Saratoga,  Scho¬ 
harie,  Steuben,  Wayne,  Madison.  War¬ 
ren,  Allegany,  Monroe,  Oneida,  Orange 
and  Jefferson. 

The  officers  of  the  New  York  State  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  are  Harry  S.  Gail,  East 
Aurora,  president,  and  M.  A.  Clark, 
Elma,  secretary. 


“Are  you  the  plumber?”  “Yes,  mum.” 
“Well,  see  you  exercise  care  when  doing 
your  work.  All  my  floors  are  highly  pol¬ 
ished  and  in  perfect  condition.”  “Oh, 
don’t  worry  about  me  slippin’.  mum.  I’ve 
got  nails  in  me  boots !” — The  Passing 
Show. 


“I  'see  in  the  paper  that  a  widower 
with  nine  children  out  in  Nebraska  has 
married  a  widow’  with  seven  children.” 
“That  was  no  marriage.  That  was  a 
merger.” — Washington  Post. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding  Cows  on  Pasture 

Will  you  send  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
my  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  cows?  I  have 
ground  oats  and  can  buy  bran,  gluten, 
hominy  or  cornmeal,  oilmeal  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  j.  r.  h. 

New  York. 

Under  Summer  conditions  and  taking 
it  for  granted  that  you  have  good  pas¬ 
ture,  a  ration  carrying  from  20  to  22  per 
cent  of  protein  is  suggested.  In  May 
and  June  a  ration  carrying  from  18  to  22 
per  cent  of  protein  will  serve.  During 
July  and  August,  when  pastures  are  dry 
and  annoyance  from  flies  is  encountered, 
much  is  to  be  gained  by  providing  a  ra¬ 
tion  carrying  as  much  as  24  per  cent  of 
protein.  Then,  too,  much  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  milk  which  the  individual 
cows  are  producing  and  the  stage  of  their 
lactation  period,  so  I  am  going  to  suggest 
a  22  per  cent  ration  in  this  instance, 
with  the  thought  that  more  protein  con¬ 
centrates  can  be  added  to  the  feed  fed 
your  higher  producing  individuals,  and 
more  of  some  such  feed  as  cornmeal  or 
hominy  meal  can  be  added  to  the  ration 
fed  to  individuals  producing  the  smaller 
amount  or  those  approaching  the  end  of 
their  lactation  period.  The  combination 
is  as  follows :  Ground  oats,  300  lbs.  ; 
gluten  feed,  200  lbs. ;  corn  or  hominy 
meal,  200  lbs. ;  oilmeal,  100  lbs. ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  200  lbs.  F.  c.  m. 


Goat  to  Protect  Sheep 

Would  it  do  any  good  to  put  a  goat  in 
with  sheep  to  keep  the  dogs  out?  They 
were  in  last  night ;  pasture  is  some  way 
from  the  house.  w.  p.  c. 

Chatham,  N.  Y. 

We  doubt  if  the  goat  would  give  much 
protection,  but  we  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence.  A  savage  “billygoat”  would  no 
doubt  make  a  warlike  demonstration,  and 
might  bluff  or  frighten  small  dogs,  but  a 
confirmed  sheep-killer  would  probably 
beat  him.  We  have  had  various  reports 
about  this.  Several  readers  tell  us  that 
a  good  goat  has  kept  their  flocks  immune 
from  dogs.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
cases  where  dogs  have  chased  and  killed 
several  flocks  of  goats. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  29-Aug.  1 — Farm  meetings  at 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst.  July  29,  beekeepers  and  flower 
growers;  July  29-30,  fruit  growers;  July 
30,  sheep  breeders  and  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers;  July  30-31,  dairymen;  July  30-Aug. 
1,  poultrymen  ;  Aug.  1,  tobacco  and  onion 
growers. 

Aug.  1 — Farmers’  day,  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Aug.  7-8 — Summer  tour,  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Pomological  Society,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Aug.  19-21 — Fortieth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Society  of  American  Florists  and 
Ornamental  Horticulturists,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Sept.  3-5 — Fifteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Botanical  Museum,  Bronx  Park, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  8-13 — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22-28 — Fifteenth  annual  .Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  la. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  4— National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  1-8 — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 


town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 


clair  :  Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.63% 

No.  3  white  oats . 62% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.15% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.13% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $29.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  30.40 

Spring  middlings  .  30.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  40.40 

White  hominy  .  41.90 

Yellow  hominy  .  41.40 

Gluten  feed  .  43.90 

Ground  oats  .  45.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains .  36.40 

Flour  middlings  .  34.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  46.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  54.90 

34%  linseed  meal .  47.15 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk— Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 13 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 09 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 28 

Butter,  best  . $0.50@  .51 

Cheese  . 34  @  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 48@  .50 

Gathered . 35@  .45 

Fowls . 40®  .45 

Chickens,  lb . 55®  .60 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .50 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  quotations  are :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  de¬ 
laine,  46  to  47c ;  half  blood,  47  to  48c ; 
quarter  blood,  42c.  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  half  blood  combing,  49  to  50c ; 
three-eighths  blood,  45  to  46c.  New  Eng¬ 
land,  half  blood,  45  to  46c ;  quarter  blood, 
40  to  41c.  Texas,  scoured  basis.  $1.10  to 
$1.25.  Oregon,  No.  1  staple,  $1.25.  Mo¬ 
hair,  combing,  75  to  80c ;  carding,  65  to 
70c. 


New  York  Hay  and  Straw  Prices 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay- — No.  1,  Timothy 

No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Straw — Rye . 


$29.00®$30.00 
27.00®  28.00 
24. (X)®  26.00 
18.00@  20.00 


Tailor  :  “Shall  I  make  your  trousers 
with  cuffs,  sir?”  Customer:  “Not  on 
your  life.  The  last  pair  I  had  made 
that  way  my  wife  found  40  cents  in  the 
cuffs,  that  I  didn’t  know  I  had  dropped.” 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union. 


|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— A  yrs hi  res. 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  8850  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


Wanted-Brown  Swiss 

W.  DAVIS  Seven  Valleys,  Pa. 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  B«rre,  Vi 


DOGS 


Coming”  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  11-12 — Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-20  —  Holsteins.  Allegany- 
Steuben  annual  consignment  sale,  Hor¬ 
ned,  N.  Y.. 

Nov.  29 — Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New’  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations)  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
July  7,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  l()0-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Iligbbridge,  Flemington,  French- 


Buy  a  Real  Farm  Dog  d  arfnaI 

Husky,  farm-raised  puppies  at  reasonable  prices. 

WOLCHESTER  FARMS  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Just  Arrived  from  Canada  $**2:2$  win*  "she/4*: 

HERDS  1  ever  had.  I  will  sell  at  reduced  prices  while 
they  last.  GEORGE  BOORMAN  Marathon,  New  York 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


C'nllin  Pimnioe  farm  raised,  pedigreed,  the  unusual 
ATOMIC  JTUp|JlGo  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  free.  (T.OVKKNOOk  COM, IE  FAK.1I,  Chauiherxbur,-,  I*n. 


Registered  White  Collies 

tory;  prices  reasonable.  ROSELANO  KENNELS,  Burkevilie,  Virginia 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  Mma°"eh "sel 

Females,  @3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


White  Collie  Pup*.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  815  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


BEAGLE.  POLICE  AND  COLLIE  PUPS. 

Meadow  Spring  Farms  -  Chalfont,  Pa. 


PpHiarPoH  Airprtalpc  ^"PP'e*  and  grown  stock.  Low 

reuigreeu  Aireuaies  prices  EARLE  CUHTIS.Torringlon.Conn. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Urove  City,  I‘a. 


Latest,  simplest  device  for  cleaning  and 
thoroughly  sterilizing  milking  machine 
parts,  dairy  utensils,  milk  pails,  bottles,  etc. 
— by  most  effective,  government  approved 
heat  method.  Ideal  to  help  you 

Produce  Grade-A-Mflk 

Three  efficient,  modern,  high-power  kero¬ 
sene  burners.  Sliding,  non-tipping,  tray-top 
wash  table.  Portable  tray  inside  for  easy 
lowering  and  lifting  utensils  and  parts. 
Tank  holds  45  gallons.  Easy,  convenient, 
economical.  Provides  piping  hot  water  for 
many  uses.  Your  dairy  farm  should  not 
be  without  it.  Sold  by  any  Hinman 
Agent  or  direct  from  factory.  Satisfaction 
assured.  A  Hinman  product  —  it’s  right. 
By  all  means  send  for  free  descriptive 
literature  showing  uses  and  details. 
Write  today.  Address  Dept.  A 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  for  Sale 

LADDIE  BOY  OF  OAKS  FARM  No. 
94649 — Horn  Oct.  14.  1923.  Light  fawn  witli 
white  markings,  well  grown  straight  and  right, 
this  is  a  real  bull.  His  sire  is  a  grandson 
of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  while  his  dam  lias  a 
record  of  11010  lbs.  milk.  550  lbs.  of  fat  at  10 
years  old.  We  are  offering  this  bull  for  88300, 
delivered,  express  prepaid  to  your  station. 
Wiiy  not  breed  grade  Guernseys  when  you  can 
secure  a  bull  of  this  quality  for  such  a  low 
price?  Tuberculin  tested  and  a  real  one. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager.  CQHASSET,  MASS. 


GUERNSEY  MILK 

is  bringing  10c  and  better  at  the  Farm.  Or¬ 
dinary  milk  around  6c.  It  costs  no  more  to 
keep  Guernseys. 

Get  started  now  with  a  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey  bull. 

We  have  high  producing  healthy  stock, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

ROUGH  W  OOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Reg. Guernseys 

ABOUT  TEN  FEMALES  FOR  SALE 

Ages  range  from  two  months  up.  To  see  is  to  buy. 
Several  of  the  get  of  this  strain  in  A.  It. 

SENECA  POINT  FARMS  Charlestown,  Maryland 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May — Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Gienwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DJ)IRT  f,RMS  „  s  „d  s,  .  phi|,.,  Pa 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Ohene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Ilornell,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  U.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Clienanoo  Co.  New  York 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale  KSer*eycd  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  I).  At  CURTIS  -  JamcHtown,  N.Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

1YE  i  X  Is.  ing  Sh.orth.orns 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  IDs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  VVaslilngtoiiTllle,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


12  Registered  Holsteins  SALE 

2  to  5  yrs.  old,  due  to  freshen  from  August  to  December; 
of  large  size,  nicely  marked,  best  type,  capable  of  milk¬ 
ing  40  qts.  per  day.  Tuberculin  tested.  Backed  by  the 
largest  A.  R,  O.  records  of  Ormsby,  Pietje  and  Pontiac 
breeding,  and  in  calf  to  a  large  record  grandson  of  May 
Echo  Sylvia  (world  record  milk  cow,  41  lbs.  butter 
1006.8  lbs.  milk,  7  days)  Booking  orders  for  bull  calves 
at  125.  Heifer  calves,  $50  to  $75. 

CIIAS.  A.  HOWELL,  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

70  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 


Pedigreed  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

3)4  years  old:  very  gentle.  Price  reasonable. 

Paul  Miller,  Jr.  Manorville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Pair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

AH  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook.  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  cross.  6  weeks  old  $5.00,  7  to  8 
weeks  old  $5.50  each.  These  are  all  healthy 
and  weaned,  all  good  feeding  pigs.  I  will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  up 
to  50  pigs. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 

217  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE-Ohester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  whites.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
Sows,  6-8  wks.  old  $5,  8-10  wks.  old  $5.50,  10-14  wks. 
old  $6.50. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders  large  or  small. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

YORKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  CROSS  AND 
CHESTER  AND  BERKSHIRE  CROSS. 

All  large,  growtliy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating.  Pigs  6 
to  7  weeks  old,  $4  each,  and  7  to  8  weeks  old,  S4.50 
each.  I  will  crate  and  ship  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  to 
your  approval.  These  pigs  are  bred  to  make  pork  in 
little  time.  No  runts  shipped.  This  is  my  price,  F. 
O.  B.  Woburn,  Mass.  VV  ALTEIt  LUX 

388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  N6 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

BELGIAN  and  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS 
F.  M.  Pattiugton  <Sfc  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y- 


DUROCS 


Young  Gilts  und  Hoars. 
Excellent  Breeding.  Mature  Stock. 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.  0.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N  Y. 


nilRflP^  Purebred  Spring  Pigs.  H  eal  thy,  vigorous 
UUIIUUO  stock.  Both  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Walter  Schedlor  West  Coxsacklo,  Now  York 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old.  $4.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $5.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  #8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  O.O. D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


1“""*  W  f  \  CHESTER  WHITES 

1  /  \*J  AND  BERKSH1RES 

D tiroes,  6  wks.  old,  $4.50  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRjES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Service  boars,  weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  sows. 
We  have  bred  the  leading  Grand  Champion  boars  of 
recent  years.  These  animals  are  close  kin  to  them. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Spring  pigs  ami  service  boars  of  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  RICHARD  E.  VVAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


CHESTER  WHITE  AND  0.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Six  weeks-old,  884.25;  eight-weeks-old,  885.  All 
taught  to  eat.  Oaks  Dairy  Farm,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


atmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win¬ 
ning  hoar.  Also  young  stock.  PaTMOOR  FARMS,  Harliield,  N.Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.  Registered. 

Meadow  Spring  Farms  -  Chalfont,  Pa 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  und  Chester  W  bite  pi/r''o 
Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayville,  N.  Y.  i  HjO 


GOATS 


ANGORA  G-OATS 

Long  white  haired  stock.  Bred  from  New  York  city  park 
ilock.  25  for  sale.  Apply  BOB  ATWOOD,  New  llurtforil,  Conn. 


For  Sale  Angora  and  Milk  Goats  cVa!IoTENIet,York 


SHEEP 

Rpff  Hamnohiro  Rome  Different  ages.  10  Ewes.  Lambs. 

neg.  nampsnire  nams  c.  p.  &  m.  w.  bioham,  G'Uyxburi.Pa. 
~  HORSES  ~ 


Seneca  Pony  Farms  h,“  i°er  Welsh  &  Shetland  Ponies 

Let  us  know  the  kind  of  pony  you  want  and  for 
whatpurpo.se.  SALAMANCA,  NEW  YORK 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimi 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimi 


Usol  Skeeto  Skare 

For  the  dairyman  —  Flies  and  mosquitos 
will  not  pester  you  during  milking  if  you 
apply  a  few  drops  to  hands,  neck  and  face. 
Harmless.  Pleasant  odor. 

Sold  in  two-ounce  bottles. 

If  your  dealer  canru 

Standard  Tar  Products  Co.,  Foot 


Usol  Fly  Spray 

The  wonder  spray  — keeps  cows  and 
horses  contented  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
Will  not  blister,  gum  up  or  discolor  the  hair. 
Sweet  and  pleasant  odor.  Sold  in  55,  35,  5-gal- 
lon  drums  and  1  gallon  cans. 

supply  you,  write  us 

Chestnut  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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All  Sorts 


Sun  Heat  for  Power  and 
Cooking 

Solar  Fires. — We  have  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  possibility  of  using  the 
heat  of  the  sun  to  develop  steam  power, 
or  heat  for  household  work.  From  time 
to  time  extravagant  articles  appear  in 
the  daily  papers  giving  the  public  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  through  some  remarkable 
new  process  solar  energy  has  been  util¬ 
ized,  so  that  in  the  future  there  will  be 
no  need  of  using  coal  or  other  fuel.  Every¬ 
one  is  familiar  with  the  heat  generated 
by  the  ordinary  burning-glass.  By  using 
a  small  mirror  and  holding  it  so  that  the 
sun  rays  are  concentrated,  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  set  paper  on  tire,  or  the  rays 
may  be  used  to  inflict  a  serious  burn  upon 
human  flesh.  We  have  read  the  report  of 
a  murder  trial  where  it  was  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  sun  rays  concentrated  upon  the 
breach  of  a  rifle  exploded  a  shell  which 
killed  a  man.  There  are  also  records  of 
fires  which  have  been  started  from  milk 
cans  placed  in  the  sun  near  a  woodshed. 
The  bright  tin  of  these  cans  reflected  and 
concentrated  the  sun’s  rays  upon  a  bunch 
of  kindling,  causing  a  blaze  which  led  to 
a  serious  fire. 

Government  Investigations. — While 
these  things  are  possible,  very  few  prac¬ 
tical  devices  have  yet  been  developed  for 
utilizing  this  source  of  heat.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  has  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled 
“Utilization  of  Solar  Energy,”  which 
gives  an  account  of  work  thus  far  accom¬ 
plished  along  this  line.  In  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  steam  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  several  devices  have  been  worked 
out.  In  one  case  an  ordinary  form  of 
hotbed  is  used.  There  are  double  layers 
of  glass,  with  about  an  inch  between 
them,  and  directly  under  this  glass  are 
large  iron  pipes  with  a  circulation  of 
water  through  them.  On  a  hot  sunny  day 
it  has  been  quite  easy  to  generate  consid¬ 
erable  steam  power  in  a  plant  of  this  sort. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  concentrated  by  the 
double  layers  of  glass  in  this  so-called 
hot-box  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
iron  pipes  up  to  250  degrees,  and  this  pro¬ 
duces  a  considerable  quantity  of  steam, 
which  has  been  used  to  operate  pumps 
and  other  machinery.  These  plants  oper¬ 
ate  fairly  well  in  a  dry,  sunny  climate, 
such  as  is  found  in  Arizona  or  Northern 
Mexico.  A  plant  of  this  sort  was  operat¬ 
ed  at  one  time  in  Egypt,  with  consider¬ 
able  success. 

Method  of  Operation. — The  picture 
on  this  page  gives  an  idea  of  the  plan  of 
operation.  The  curved  mirror  is  made  of 
glass,  and  is  arranged  so  that  it  can  be 
turned  slowly,  so  as  to  receive  the  full 
power  of  the  sun  during  the  day.  A  long 
boiler  or  series  of  boilers  shown  in  the 
picture  is  stretched  through  the  center 
of  this  mirror  so  that  the  reflected  energy 
from  the  sun  falls  directly  upon  the 
boiler  and  raises  the  water  which  it  con¬ 
tains  to  a  high  temperature.  With  this 
arrangement  a  good  head  of  steam  can 
be  maintained  during  the  day.  Of  course 
when  the  sun  does  disappear  at  night  the 
temperature  falls  until  no  steam  is  gen¬ 
erated.  The  first  cost  of  such  an  ap¬ 
paratus  is  very  heavy,  and  since  it  can 
‘be  operated  only  during  the  day,  these 
drawbacks  have  prevented  sun  power 
from  competing  with  the  power  of  coal, 
gasoline  or  flowing  water.  The  scientific 
men,  however,  seem  to  believe  that  these 
handicaps  will  be  overcome  in  time  and 
that  there  will  actually  be  practical  re¬ 
sults  from  this  method  of  producing  heat. 

California  Plans. — In  California  con¬ 
siderable  work  has  been  done  in  utilizing 
sun  heat  for  domestic  purposes.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  simplest  plan  in  this  line  is  to 
cover  a  part  of  a  roof  with  glass.  Under¬ 
neath  this  glass  will  be  'placed  a  set  of 
reservoirs  filled  with  water  and  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  water  system  in  the  house. 
On  bright  days  t&e  heat  of  the  sun,  act¬ 
ing  through  the  glass,  will  heat  the  water 
in  these  reservoirs  so  that  it  may  be 
used  for  bathing  purposes,  and  in  some 
cases  even  for  cooking.  This  is  the  sim¬ 
plest  plan  of  using  heat  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses.  In  some  cases  it  has  given  fair 
satisfaction,  the  trouble,  of  course,  being 


that  the  heat  is  not  provided  except  dur¬ 
ing  bright  days. 

Solar  Cooker. — Experiments  have  been 
tried  in  using  solar  radiation  for  cooking 
purposes,  and  some  little  ingenuity  has 
been  displayed  along  this  line.  The  pic¬ 
ture  given  below  shows  what  is  called  a 
“solar  cooker,”  and  operated  with  some 
success  in  California.  A  mirror,  as 
shown  in  the  picture,  with  a  concave  in¬ 
terior,  is  used  to  collect  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  This  mirror  is  so  placed  that  it  can 
be  turned  so  as  to  meet  the  direct  sun 
rays  during  the  day.  A  simple  clockwork 
device  operates  to  turn  the  mirror  with 
the  sun,  just  as  required.  The  cooking  is 
done  in  an  iron  reservoir  holding  about  40 
gallons,  and  inclosed  in  a  thick  layer  of 
non-conductive  material.  This  reservoir 


The  Great  Mt.  Wilson  Solar  Cooker 


Shuman-Boys  Absorber  for  Utilizing  Solar  Heat 


is  shown  above  the  mirror  and  attached 
to  the  post.  Inside  this  reservoir  are 
ovens  which  are  reached  through  doors 
opening  through  the  insulating  cases 
which  surround  the  oven.  This  reservoir 
around  the  ovens  is  filled  with  gas  engine 
cylinder  oil,  of  a  high  boiling  point.  It 
has  three  2%-in.  pipes  leading  to  it  from 
the  top,  the  middle  and  the  bottom.  These 
pipes  are  connected  with  a  straight  pipe 
running  directly  through  the  mirror  and 
connected  so  that  it  completes  the  circu¬ 
lation,  very  much  the  same  as  that  in 
a  system  of  hot-water  heating.  All  parts 
of  this  oil  circulation  are  wrapped  with 
a  non-conducting  material.  It  will  be 
easy  to  understand  the  principle  of  this 
device.  The  heat  which  is  absorbed  with¬ 
in  the  mirror  expands  the  oil  in  the  tube 
and  causes  it  to  rise,  the  same  as  in  a 
hot-water  system.  Thus,  the  hot  oil  is 
continuously  entering  the  top  of  the  res¬ 
ervoir,  while  the  cooler  oil  flows  under 
the  back  of  the  mirror,  so  that  it  is  once 
more  heated.  This  hot  oil  circulating 
through  the  reservoir  around  the  oven 
raises  the  temperature  to  a  high  point, 
fully  hot  enough  for  cooking,  and  during 
the  night,  or  when  the  sun  is  not  shining, 
the  circulation  of  hot  oil  may  be  stopped, 
so  that  the  heat  will  be  held  for  many 
hours. 


There  hare  been  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  how  to  make  a  cellar  water¬ 
proof,  and  we  have  had  quite  a  disqps- 
sion  on  the  subject.  Prof.  Smith  has  de¬ 
scribed  a  process  for  doing  this,  but  one 
of  our  readers  now  calls  attention  to  a 
plan  described  by  Geo.  M.  Warren,  Hy¬ 
draulic  Engineer  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  method  consists  of 
laying  drainage  pipes  all  around  the 
house,  below  the  foundation,  to  carry 
away  the  water.  Hot  tar  or  pitch  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  cellar  wall  on  the  outside, 
from  the  bottom  up  to  where  the  earth  is 
piled  against  it,  covering  the  tarred  sur¬ 
face  with  paper,  and  protecting  the  paper 
with  a  skin  of  concrete,  sloping  the  earth 
away  from  the  cellar  wall  so  as  to  favor 
drainage  away  from  the  house.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  says  that  water  will  find  its 
way  through  all  sorts  of  concrete,  but  hot 
tar  covered  with  paper  and  then  concrete 


Waterproofing  Cement 
Cellar 


High  Temperature  Reached. — In  a 
general  way  that  is  the  principle  of  using 
sun  heat  for  cooking.  The  mirror  is  10 
ft.  long  and  7  ft.  wide,  put  up  in  five 
sections,  each  2  ft.  wide.  With  this  size 
the  reflected  heat  is  great  enough  to  raise 
a  temperature  inside  the  ovens  to  over 
200  degrees  Fahr.  These  ovens  are  used 
for  baking,  stewing,  boiling,  or,  in  fact, 
for  any  kind  of  cooking  except  frying. 
That,  of  course,  requires  a  different  kind 
of  heat  or  blaze.  The  oven  has  been 
found  particularly  useful  for  cooking  veg¬ 
etables  or  canning  fruit.  There  is  no 
heat  about  it,  as  the  ovens  are  generally 
placed  outside  the  house,  and  they  are 
very  convenient  for  the  housewife.  Nat¬ 
urally,  such  domestic  work  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  in  localities  where  the  sun  shines 
continuously,  as  of  course  this  heat  could 
not  be  produced  at  night  or  on  cloudy 
days.  In  Southern  California  and  the 
Southwest  generally  these  ovens  have 


been  used  successfully.  They  are  a  great 
convenience,  and  promise  far  greater  re¬ 
sults  in  the  future,  when  newer  and  bet¬ 
ter  devices  can  be  brought  out  for  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  heat. 


will  do  the  business.  Prof.  Smith  says, 
commenting  on  this : 

“The  method  for  waterproofing  base¬ 
ments  is  one  of  the  best.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  methods,  and  one  adapted  to  the 
use  of  contractor’s  equipment  and  new 
construction,  rather  than  ordinary  farm 
conditions  and  the  repair  of  old  buildings. 
The  farmer’s  resources  and  equipment 
are  limited,  and  the  work  of  waterproof¬ 
ing  usually  has  to  be  done  by  himself  in 
a  more  or  less  unskilled  manner.  The 

problem  is  to  find  a  way  that  he  can  do 
it  cheaply  and  succesfully. 

“In  extreme  cases,  mere  waterproofing 
of  the  foundation  walls  has  little  effect. 
The  surrounding  soil  is  watersoaked,  and 
the  water  oozes  up  beneath  the  founda¬ 
tion  wall  and  through  the  floor  unless 
both  are  watertight.  Where  a  wall  is 
waterproofed,  as  described,  the  water¬ 
proofing  should  extend  through  the  wall 
and  floor.  It  is  also  possible,  where 
there  is  sufficient  slope  to  permit  drain¬ 
age,  that  the  drains  about  the  house, 
coupled  with  caring  for  the  roof  water, 
would  secure  a  dry  cellar  without  water¬ 
proofing  the  walls.  Where  the  building 
is  situated  on  flat  ground,  giving  no 
chance  for  drainage,  it  is  another  story.” 


Danger  from  Lead  Pipe 

Is  it  dangerous  to  take  water  from  a 
well  by  lead  pipe,  some  15  or  18  ft.  long, 
for  use  in  kitchen?  Will  the  8  ft.  of  lead 
pipe  in  the  well  affect  the  water  which 
comes  through  the  iron  pipe  to  the  plat¬ 
form  for  drinking  purposes?  Some  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  tell  us  the  lead  piping 
is  quite  dangerous-!  c.  E.  u. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  say  just 
what  the  danger  in  the  use  of  lead  pipe 
is  without  knowing  just  the  conditions 
present,  particularly  as  to  the  character 
of  the  water  and  its  solvent  action  upon 
lead.  Lead  is  more  soluble  in  some  wa¬ 
ters  than  in  others  because  of  consti¬ 
tuents  found  in  some  waters  and  not  to 
the  same  degree,  at  least,  in  others.  Much 
depends,  too,  upon  how  long  the  water 
used  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  lead 
of  the  pipe.  In  the  case  of  water  flowing 
through  pipe  only  as  it  is  pumped  for 
use,  there  would  be  little  opportunity 
for  contamination,  though  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pump  to  empty  the  pipe  before  sav¬ 
ing  the  water  would  certainly  be  advis¬ 
able.  As  you  describe  the  conditions  at 
your  well,  there  seems  to  me  very  little 
danger  indeed  of  any  ill  effect  from  the 
use  of  the  lead  pipe.  m.  b.  d. 


Cleaning  Cistern 

1.  What  is  the  correct  way  to  clean  a 
cistern?  What  disinfectant  could  be 
used  for  washing  walls,  etc.?  It  is  about 
12  ft.  in  diameter  by  10  ft.  deep ;  has  not 
been  in  use  for  two  years.  I  am  pumping 
out  the  water  which  has  a  very  strong 
odor.  _  2.  Could  you  advise  the  best  way 
to  build  a  cesspool,  size,  etc.?  I  am  in¬ 
stalling  a  bathroom  and  sink  in  kitchen 
with  running  water.  House  contains  six 
rooms.  Two  persons  in  our  family. 

New  York.  H.  h.  m. 

1.  It  probably  will  not  be  at  all  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  any  disinfectant  in  this  cis¬ 
tern,  which  should  be  pumped  out,  then 
thoroughly  scrubbed  with  clean  water, 
using  a  broom  or  scrubbing  brush  upon 
the  walls  and  enough  changes  of  water  to 
make  it  what  a  housewife  would  call 
“clean.”  If  it  can  then  be  filled  with 
clean  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
time  before  this  is  pumped  out,  so  much 
the  better,  but,  if  the  walls  are  smooth, 
you  should  be  able  to  make  it  clean  by 
ordinary  methods  in  household  practice. 
Any  cistern  water  will  acquire  a  bad 
odor  if  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  for 
a  great  while. 

2.  A  cesspool  is  simply  a  dry  well,  dug 

in  ground  that  is  sufficiently  porous  to 
carry  off  liquids.  If  this  cistern  had  been 
stoned  up  “dry,”  that  is  without  mortar, 
it  would  be  a  cesspool  of  about  the  or¬ 
dinary  dimensions  for  the  average  fam¬ 
ily’s  ua?.  Such  cesspool  will  not  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  clay  or  heavy  loam  soil,  since 
these  are  not  “Ieachy”  enough,  but  it  will 
work  well  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  A 
cesspool  should  be  as  far  as  possible  from 
any  well  that  is  in  use  and  on  the  down 
hill  side  of  such  a  well.  m.  b.  d. 
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The  Henyard 


Ulcers  on  Hen 

I  killed  a  Rhode  Island  Red  hen  (2% 
years  old),  and  found  that  between  the 
left  leg  and  the  body  (on  both)  the  flesh 
looked  and  smelled  as  if  it  had  started  to 
decompose.  The  only  thing  that  I  could 
say  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it  was 
some  moldy  and  wet  corn  on  cob  they  had 
gotten  into.  House  and  run  clean.  Run 
is  spaded  up  about  once  a  month.  She 
walked  lams  from  what  I  thought  was 
scaly  legs,  which  I  was  treating  with  ker¬ 
osene,  but  after  getting  rid  of  most  of 
scales  she  continued  to  walk  lame. 

New  York.  w.  M.  b. 

You  undoubtedly  brought  about  an  ul¬ 

cerated  condition  of  the  flesh  at  this  point 
by  your  application  of  kerosene.  When 
treating  scaly  legs  with  kerosene,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  feathers 
near  the  body,  lest  the  skin  become  blis¬ 
tered  and  perhaps  ulcerated,  as  it  had  in 
this  case.  M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Goslings 

Could  you  give  me  any  advice  about  my 
goslings?  They  seem  to  be  all  right  and 
eat  well  until  about  two  weeks  of  age, 
and  then  they  act  dumpy  and  die.  I  have 
treated  them  for  lice,  but  that  doesn’t 
seem  to  help  any.  Their  eyes  seem  to  be 
sore  and  watery.  I  feed  them  a  meal 
mixed  with  milk,  and  they  have  plenty  of 
grass'  and  w  ter.  mbs.  e.  c.  p. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  64,  which  you  may 
obtain  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  upon  ap¬ 
plication,  gives  instructions  for  the  care 
and  raising  of  ducks  and  geese  that  will 
probably  prove  of  interest  and  use  to  you. 
In  it  it  is  said  that  the  first  food  of 
young  goslings  should  be  grass,  fed  on 
sod,  and  a  small  allowance  of  cornmeal, 
slightly  moistened.  After  two  or  three 
days  they  may  be  given  a  ration  com¬ 
posed  of  equal  parts  (by  measure)  of 
wheat  bran,  middlings  and  steamed  cut 
clover  or  cooked  vegetables.  Over-feeding 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  dumpiness 
and  death  in  young  ducks  and  goslings, 
and  this  may  be  the  source  of  trouble  in 
your  case.  Geese  are  grazing  animals 
and  should  be  allowed  to  pick  up  the 
greater  part  of  their  living  from  the  pas¬ 
ture  and  meadow.  A  breeder  of  ducks 
says  that  milk  should  not  be  used  in  the 
mash  of  ducklings  if  sore  eyes  or  heads 
make  their  appearance ;  this  may  be  true 
also  of  goslings;  having  never  raised 
either  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  give 
much  advice  concerning  their  care. 

M.  B.  D. 


Money  in  Eggs 

This  morning  I  boiled  some  eggs,  and 
upon  opening  one  found  an  American 
cent  in  it.  What  puzzles  me  is  when  the 
hen  swallowed  it  why  it  did  not  pass  out 
with  the  feces,  instead  of  being  inside  the 
egg.  P.  J.  G. 

This  certainly  is  interesting  and  we 
take  it  to  be  a  very  commendable  effort 
upon  the  part  of  the  hen  to  pay  for  her 
feed.  Some  will  scoff  at  the  possibility 
of  this  occurring,  but  we  do  not,  much  as 
we  would  like  to  have  seen  the  egg  with 
the  coin  in  it  before  they  were  separated. 
All  sorts  of  foreign  bodies  have  been 
found  in  eggs,  and  an  explanation  of 
their  occurrence  there  is  not  difficult  to 
make.  The  intestines  and  egg  canal,  or 
oviduct,  open  together  within  the  body  in 
a  pouch  called  the  cloaca.  Here  an  un¬ 
digested  body  that  has  passed  through 
the  intestines  might  possibly  enter  the 
oviduct  and  be  carried  by  reverse  action 
of  the  muscles  of  that  tube  up  into  it 
where  it  would  be  included  within  the 
shell  of  a  forming  egg.  That,  at  least,  is 
the  explanation  of  the  finding  of  other 
foreign  bodies  in  eggs,  and  ought  to  hold 
true  in  this  ease.  There  at  least  can  be 
no  further  occasion  for  denying  that  there 
is  money  in  eggs;  it  has,  at  last,  been 
found  there.  M.  B.  D. 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  am  going  to  build  a  20x30  ft.  hen¬ 
house  this  Summer,  with  a  short  pitch  in 
front,  so  as  not  to  have  too  much  weight 
on  rafters,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
about  the  air  circulation.  I  am  going  to 
have  two  sash  windows.  Which  is  the 
better  place  for  air  to  come  in ;  through 
the  bottom  sash  or  the  top  sash?  Would 
it  be  any  better  if  I  had  blind  windows 
and  the  other  windows  glass?  I  mean 
when  I  say  blind  windows,  those  with 


boards  nailed  in  slanting,  the  same  as 
cupolas  on  barns.  How  many  square  feet 
of  light  should  I  have  to  every  10  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space?  Do  I  need  a  straw  loft  to 
take  up  the  moisture?  b.  c. 

Both  sashes  may  be  arranged  to  drop 
back  at  the  tops  to  admit  air,  the  side 
openings  being  closed.  The  slatted  open¬ 
ings  have  not  proved  very  satisfactory  in 
use. 

One  square  foot  of  glass  to  15  of  floor 
space  is  probably  about  right ;  there  is  no 
definite  rule  to  be  followed.  A  bulletin 
from  the  Connecticut  statioji  l'ecommends 
1  sq.  ft.  of  glass  to  each  12  sq.  ft.  of  floor, 
when  a  curtained  opening  is  also  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  front  wall,  this  open¬ 
ing  being  in  size  1  sq.  ft.  to  six  of  floor 
space. 

A  straw  loft  adds  to  warmth  and  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  interior  and  is  liked  by  many. 
Others  object  to  it  because  of  its  making  a 
breeding  place  for  mice.  I,  myself,  like 
it.  m.  b.  D. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
lay  in-  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  July  2,  1024: 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont 

Lewis  Farms,  ll  I . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

Wob  rn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

Edgar  Stouchton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark. Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman.  Mich . 

Keewayilin  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  V.  Sheap,  Mich . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . . 

Storrs  Exp.  Station,  Conn . 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  . 

W.  J,  Areuholz,  N.Y . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  , 

Olias.  E,  Butler,  Conn . . . 

Albeit  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . . 

Harold  F.  llaroer.  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo . 

Obed  G,  Knight,  ll.  I . 

F.  L.  Welland,"  Ky . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  1. . 

lli-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Dieinaud.  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.Y . 

H.  Y.  Bierly,  Pa . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunny  fields  Farm;  Conn . 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn . . 

Scott’s  Red  Farm,  11... . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  . 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

John  Z.  Labelle.  Conn . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt  . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.. 

Fern  side  Farm,  Mass . 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass . 

Pniecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Ed.  A.  Oelknct,  Conn . 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H _ 

Red  Mount  Farm.  Mass . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . . . 

Deo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott.  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . . . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . ‘.. 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Hanson’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ore . 

C  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm.  L.  I . 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm,  Mo . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.. 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigen  ranch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Featherland  Farm,  Pa . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . .  . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Exntoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y . 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . . . 


Total .  3788 


Week 

Total 
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.  46 

1176 

48 

1343 

39 

889 

43 

920 

29 

1165 

1056 

1187 

1382 

1235 

1169 

1143 

892 

866 

.  31 

1126 

773 

25 

997 

1043 

780 

36 

1326 

937 

35 

1001 

840 

1065 

1387 

40 

s 

952 

1424 

29 

1086 

1031 

1242 

1026 

17 

776 

13 

787 

1275 

1286 

1232 

48 

1249 

1087 

1011 

26 

625 

37 

1108 

13 

1305 

.  40 

1190 

.  40 

1422 

f& 

1259 

.  40 

949 

21 

939 

15 

991 

25 

958 

39 

1071 

52 

1842 

26 

1137 

40 

1414 

34 

1133 

46 

994 

32 

944 

25 

1261 

57 

1465 

20 

1221 

26 

1047 

43 

1386 

43 

1127 

42 

1515 

37 

1215 

29 

1221 

19 

1149 

49 

1515 

38 

1115 

1082 

34 

1271 

41 

1086 

52 

1178 

37 

757 

56 

1443 

39 

1203 

34 

1074 

39 

1452 

39 

1308 

18 

1046 

65 

1674 

45 

1472 

53 

1157 

52 

1739 

40 

879 

35 

873 

53 

1390 

49 

1169 

29 

1101 

44 

1205 

52 

1369 

43 

1146 

50 

1282 

60 

1153 

38 

929 

46 

1047 

31 

1201 

45 

1109 

47 

1378 

42 

843 

46 

1322 

3788 

115396 

PULLETS 

We  have  thousands  of  splendid,  sturdy,  White 
Leghorn  youngsters  with  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestors  back  of  their  breeding, 
racing  over  our  extensive  green  ranges.  Care¬ 
fully  fed  and  raised  by  experienced  poultrymen 
to  make  vigorous,  heavy  layers  that  will  be  hard 
to  equal. 

Available  about  as  follows : 

8-10  weeks  .  .  July  1 — July  31 
12  weeks  .  .  .  Aug.  1  —  Aug,  31 
4-5  months  .  .  Aug.  1  —  Oct.  15 
Ready  to  Lay  .  Aug.  1  —  Nov.  1 

HIGHEST  CIRCULARS  LOW 

QUALITY  FREE  PRICES 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N 
Box  f  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


PULLETS 

Porter’s  Certified  White  Leghorns 

Thousands  of  excellent  April  hatched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  money  back  guarantee.  Free  booklet. 
Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is 
located  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit  farm.  Free  range. 
Cockerels  and  breeding  stock.  Distributor  for  Carboli- 
neum  the  best  mite  destroyer  and  preventive  known. 
Only  one  application  a  year  required.  $1.75  a  gal. 
$1-40  a  gal.  in  5  gallon  cans. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  SODU8,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

FROM  GOOD  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks,  10c  ;  Wyandottes,  11c  ;  Leghorns,  8c; 
Mixed,  7c.  Special  price  on  large  lots.  Delivery 
guaranteed,  Catalog  and  Ref.  freo. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.  $7  per  100  and  up. 
Hogan  tested.  White, Brown  and  Black  Leghorns, 
100— i  Black  Minorcaa,  Anconas,  100—810; 
Barred  Hocks,  W hite  Wyandottes,  100—81 1  Reds, 
100—812.  Broilers,  100 — $7  100 %  live  delivery 

guaranteed.  We  ship  anywhere  by  Parcel  Post. 
Free  Catalog.  Reference:  Ickesburg  State  Bank. 
Johnson’s  Hatchery  Box  40  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

horns.  S8— 100.  B. Rocks,  $10.  R.  I.  Reds.  S 1 0.  Mixed, 
$7.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  free. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  R.  D.  3  Millerstown,  Pa. 

/-if  n/-iir  n  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
I  H  j  t  KS  7c;  Barred  Rocks.  9c;  Reds, 
lOc,  and  Mixed.  7c  each.  I0U* 
Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  cire. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE.  Prop. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ALL  CHICKS  NOW  lOc 

"  Parks”’  Bar  Rock,  ’’  Martin’s  ”  W.  Wyandotte. 
Mixed  or  my  choice  <3  9c.  Direct  strains.  None 
better.  Order  25  to  1,000.  Delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Bank  ref.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Husky  Chicks  That  Grow 

gnst  deliveries.  Barred  Rocks,  1 1  c ;  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  8c.  We  do  not  ship  scrubs,  8  to  12- 
weeks  Barred  Rocks— Pullets,  SI,  collect 

Wilson  Poultry  Farm  Flemiugton,  N.  J, 


BABY  C HICKS 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rock,  9c;  Red,  lOc; 
Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  O.  I*.  Leister  MeAllstervlllc,  Pa. 


O  HICKS  From  Heavy-Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  Oc  ;  Reds,  9c  and  Mixed,  7c.  100 %  safe 
delivery.  II.  W.  AMEY  Cocolumus,  l’u. 


Pure-Bred  Single  Comb 
WHITE  LEG  HOKNS 

10-12-14  and  16-wks.-old.  Also  ready-to-lay,  free- 
range  birds  from  selected  breeders.  Priced  SI  and 
up,  according  to  age.  Fislier  Bros.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


April  Hatch  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Pullets 

Extra  stock,  SI  50  each.  10  wks.-old  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn  Pullets,  SI  each.  Ancona,  $1  25  each. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM  R.  No.  1  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

From  exceptionally  good  layers,  bred  to  Hollywood 
stock.  Ready  to  lay  by  Oct.  1st.  881.50  each.  A 
few  ready  to  lay  by  Sept.  1st.  881.75  each. 
MULLER  &  MULLER  Vineland.  N.  J. 


firs^class  S.C.W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

straight  Tancred  Strain.  March  hatched.  Pure  bred 
sires,  dams  with  records  of  from  270-290  eggs. 

S.  C.  PHI  I  March  hatched,  same  breeding, 

w.  L.  rULLLIw  Strong,  vigorous,  free  range  birds. 

J.  F.  &  B.  R.  LOCKE,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Phono  52-R  3 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  So  each  ;  per  500,  $.17,50. 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  9o  each  ,  per  500,  $42.50. 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  lOo  each  ;  per  500,  $4  7.50, 
Mixed  Chicks,  7o  each;  per  500,  $12.50.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

F.  B.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

800  yearlings,  SI. 25  each.  1,000  Pullets,  8-10-12  wks., 

$1  up.  HILLSUALE  PUULTRY  FARM.  Hillsdale,  New  York 


600  T«rL  White  Leghorn  Pullets, Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  pen  45  leadingNew  York  State  contest. 
Also  300  March-April  Rock  Pullets,  Cockerels. 

Jules  F.  Francais  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 

Pullets,  Cockerels  and  yearling  hens  of  quality  at 
moderate  prices.  Red-W-Farm,  Wolcott,  N.Y. 


U/hiFo  I  orrknrn  Piillnto  Ready  for  shipment:  eight,  ten- 
wmte  Lugnom  rUlieTS  Sixteen  wks.  old.  A  Iso  five  Inin, 

di  ed  yearling  hens.  0LEN  HOPKINSON,  South  Columbia,  N.  V. 


White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  ?,omethi"  season's 

breeding  pens.  Walter  Schedlor,  West  Coxsackie,  N  Y. 


For  Sale  Well  Bred  SINGLE  COMB  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

March  hatch,  LL0Y0  FRUIT  FARMS,  Inc  ,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


p  t  '  Bar  Rocks,  9e  ;  Reds,  lOo  ;  W.  Leghorns,  7e; 
Yxlll-X.  Mixed,  7e.  100%  arrival  guaranteed.  Order 
from  adv.  or  circular.  TWIN  IUTCIIKKV,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SA  ANPANAC  Sheppard’s  Famous  Prize-Win- 
■  V.  nnUvIlnu  nlng  Laying  Strain.  Hens,  $2  each. 
Satisfaction  guar.  Order  today.  G.  SIMMS,  Box  Y,  Lake.  N.Y. 


Ufkila  U/uondntFno  2-4-0-8-wks.  old,  cheap.  Older  Stock, 
nniie  rfyanuoiies  EggandF.xhibitionbred.  Catalogue. 

Bowden  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 


Assorted  Chicks . 7c  each 

White  Leghorns...  .  8c  “ 

Brown  Leghorns .  8c  “ 

Barred  Rocks . lOc  " 

Buff  Rocks . lOc  “ 

R.  I.  Rods. . . 1  Oc  " 

Sliver  Lacsd  Wyandottes .  12c  “ 


Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000 
100 %  Delivery  Guaranteed 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield.  Pa. 


CHICKS?* 


HEALTHY 
FREE-RANGE  STOCK 

S.  C.  Buff  and  W.  Leg.,  $8—100.  Barred  Rocks, 
$10—100.  R.  I.  Reds,  $10—100.  White  Rocks, 
$12—100.  Lite  Mixt,  $7—100.  Hevy  Mixt,  $8 
— 100.  Sat.  guar,  or  money  refunded.  Circ.  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  80  ;  B.  P.  Rocks,  9o  ;  R.  I. 
Reds,  10c;  Mixed,  7o.  Order  from  adv. 

VALLEY  VIEW  HATCHERY 
C.  I.  BENNER  Box  83  Richfield, Pa. 


R  ARV  Mixed  or  Broilers . $  7  per  iOO 

UMU  1  S.  0,  W.  Leghorn .  8  per  100 

C  U|  Y  Barred  Rocks . IO  per  100 

^  ■*  1  yv  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  IO  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  paid  to  your  door.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  l’n.  R.  D.  2 


PULLETS  MINORCAS  COCKERELS 

Minorca  Pullets  and  Cockerels  from  Yuma  Farms 
stock,  descended  from  Madison  Square  Garden  Win¬ 
ners.  Minorcas  lay  tho  largest  of  white  eggs  and  lots 
of  them.  Ten  weeks  pullets,  81.00  each;  12  weeks 
81.25;  pedigree  cockerels,  82.  OO;  selected  cock¬ 
erels,  81.50.  Barred  Rock  and  Minorca  Capons, 

2  lbs.  and  over,  83.50  each.  Free  range  milk  fed 
stock.  Address,  E.  U.  TAYLOR,  Poultry  Ifept., 
l  uma  Farms,  Napnnoeh,  Lister  Co.,  N.  Y. 


S  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 

Winners  State  Fair;  many  other  shows ;  large  type; 
prolific;  green  sheen.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  Thomp¬ 
son’s  best  Buff  Orpingtons,  Owen’s  choicest.  Buy 
good,  breed  them,  hotter  get  the  best.  Eggs,  $2  for 
15;  S5  for  50;  $16  for  100.  ELITE  STOCK  FA ICM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THIS  MEANS  $$$  TO  YOU 
PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Choice  Breeders^  PRICE.  Young  Stock 
Vn  matured  Price.  16  page  Stock  Circu¬ 
lar  Free.  Large  80-page  Catalog  25c. 
J.  W.  I* A R KB,  Ilox  Y,  Altoona,  l’a. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

12-weeks  pullets  for  sale.  Reduced  prices  on  breed¬ 
ing  Hens  and  Cocks  until  Sept.  1.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  II.  B.  KENT  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Rl  Rode  2-4-6-8-wks  -old,  cheap.  Fine  quality. 

■  ll  Iloilo  Bow  lion  Ilox  19ft  MnncIL 


Jersey  Black  Giants 


Pullets,  Cockerels,  Baby  Chicks, 
Hatching  eggs.  BLAUVELT,  llolnulcl,  N.  J. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
k  every  where.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a»  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  forPricea 

Allston  Squab  Ca.,  allstonIcmass! 


PARDEE'S 
ERFECT 
EKIN 


DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NDW. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.  N.Y. 


3VEAIVI MOTH  BRONZETURKEYS 

$5  per  12  eggs,  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  H.  A.  Souder,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


BEAUANDOT 

MAMMOTH 

PEKIN 


Yearling  BREEDER  DUCKS,  DRAKES 

Row  ready  for  delivery. 

BEAUAN00T  BUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor.  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


liiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiii 
Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
.mmiimmimiimmmiimiimiiiiiimm 
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the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  19,  1924 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


June  18,  1924,  Tourists’  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  filed  a 
voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  with  the 
clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  Western  New  York  at  Buffalo.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  schedule :  Total  liabilities, 
$8,331.54;  total  assets,  none. 

The  above  records  the  end  of  another 
easy-money  scheme  which  R.  N.-Y.  read¬ 
ers  were  warned  against  in  the  early 
months  of  1923.  The  scheme  consisted  of 
getting  out  a  directory  of  farmers  and 
others  along  the  State  roads  willing  to  ac¬ 
commodate  'tourists,  furnishing  signs,  etc. 
All  there  was  to  the  alleged  association 
was  two  young  men  who  conceived  the 
plan  as  an  easy  way  of  getting  money. 
Those  who  contributed  to  the  scheme 
were  merely  out  the  $10  charged  for  list¬ 
ing. 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  stockholders 
and  directors  of  this  corporation,  this 
corporation  is  being  dissolved. 

The  corporation  has  been  compelled  to 
take  this  step  because  of  a  number  of 
different  factors  beyond  its  control.  Prin¬ 
cipally,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  number  of  its  subscribers  for  its 
certificate  failed  to  support  the  company 
in  paying  their  respective  indebtedness 
to  it.  '  Secondly,  it  was  compelled  by  the 
fact  that  the  volume  of  business  done 
with  its  certificate  holders  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  overcome  overhead  costs. 

The  result  of  that  has  been  that  upon 
the  final  audit  made  by  the  certified  ac¬ 
countant  for  this  company,  it  appeared 
that  while  this  corporation  had  about 
$15,000  assets  in  uncollected  notes  and 
accounts  receivable,  and  owed  very  little 
its  liquid  assets  were  nil,  and  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue 
doing  business.  M.  isaacson, 

Trustee  for  the  Equitable 
Wholesale  Corporation. 

122  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

The  above  notice  sent  to  certificate 
holders  is  the  death  knell  of  the  Equita¬ 
ble  Wholesale  Corporation  scheme,  which 
was  exposed  in  these  columns  several 
month  sago.  The  plan  was  to  sell  store- 
keepers  a  certificate  for  $100,  entitling 
them  to  buy  goods  through  the  Equitable 
Corporation.  It  was  the  old  “member¬ 
ship”  easy  money  scheme,  and  naturally 
when  the  storekeepers  who  were  inveigled 
into  the  scheme  discovered  they  had  been 
stung  they  refused  to  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  the  proposition,  as  stated  in 
the  trustee’s  report. 


The  United  State  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  National  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  today  issued  a  joint 
warning  against  misleading  advertising 
of  many  so-called  civil  service  coaching- 
schools.  The  following  points  are  em¬ 
phasized  : 

1.  No  “school”  of  this  kind  has  any 
connection  whatever  with  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission  or  with  any  other 
branch  of  the  government. 

2.  No  school  can  give  advance  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  examination  questions. 

3.  No  school  can  furnish,  civil  service 
information  of  value  which  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  cost  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington  or  its  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  post  office  or  custom 
house  in  any  of  approximately  3,500 
cities. 

4.  No  school  can  “guarantee”  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  classified  civil  service.  Ap¬ 
pointment  can  be  secured  _  only  through 
open  competitive  examination  under  the 
civil  service  rules.  No  school  can  cause  a 
competitor  to  be  certified  for  appointment 
out  of  the  regular  order,  as  determined  by 
his  examination  rating. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  states 
that  large  numbers  of  applications  for  ex¬ 
amination  received  at  its  office  indicate 
that  many  civil  service  schools  accept  as 
clients  and  take  money  from  practically 
illiterate  -persons  who  could  not  possibly 
pass  any  kind  of  examination. 

E.  I.  McKinley,  Deputy  Labor  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Arkansas,  it  is  said  in  the 
joint  warning,  recently  has  investigated 
correspondence  schools  of  this  class,  and 
authorizes  the  statement  that  he  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  majority  of  them  come  as 
near  being  “fakes”  as  the  postal  laws  per¬ 
mit.  The  “schools”  that  Mr.  McKinley 
condemns  are  the  ones  that  offer  to  qual¬ 
ify  persons  for  civil  service  positions  or 
make  a  professional  man  of  a  laborer  in 
a  few  weeks.  Mr.  McKinley  says  that 
schools  which  prepare  for  civil  service  ex¬ 
aminations  rank  second  to  “detective 
schools”  in  number. 

The  National  Vigilance  Committee 
further  points  out  that  much  of  this  so- 


called  civil  service  school  advertising  is 
carried  in  the  “help  wanted”  columns  of 
daily  papers,  and  of  periodicals  of  every 
description.  This  only  adds  to  the  decep¬ 
tion.  The  third  paragraph  of  this  report 
confirms  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  con¬ 
tended  all  along,  that  these  schools  can 
furnish  no  information  that  will  enable 
the  student  to  pass  a  civil  service  exam¬ 
ination  that  cannot  be  secured  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  without  cost. 
There  is  at  least  one  periodical  that  does 
not  accept  this  class  of  advertising  in  its 
‘help  wanted”  column— nor  for  any  other 
column. 

The  following  report  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  showing  how  farmers  were  swin¬ 
dled  out  of  the  present  season’s  wool  crop 
may  save  sheep  breeders  in  other  sections 
from  a  similar  fate : 

A  number  of  farmers  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tryonville,  who  raise  sheep, 
were  victimized  of  their  year’s  shearings 
of  wool  last  week  by  a  clever  stranger 
vrho  visited  that  section  and  purchased 
the  wool,  left  checks  in  payment,  which 
have  proven  worthless,  and  the  swindler 
is  not  likely  soon  to  be  caught. 

The  man,  who  gave  the  name  of  George 
Meyer  and  said  he  was  from  Erie,  called 
upon  the  farmers  several  days  in  advance 
of  the  time  he  came  after  the  wool.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  large  truck  and 
driver,  and  practically  all  wool  contracted 
for  was  packed  on  the  truck  and  taken 
away.  Checks,  drawn  on  the  Marine  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  at  Erie  and  signed  George 
Meyer,  were  given  in  payment  for  the 
wool. 

It  developed  on  Saturday,  however, 
that  no  person  by  the  name  of  George 
Meyer  had  money  on  deposit  at  the  Ma¬ 
rine  National  Bank  in  Erie,  and  investi¬ 
gation  proved  that  the  stranger  had 
hauled  the  wool  to  Corry,  where  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  it  and  then  disappeared. 

As  a  speculative  investment,  Avhat 
would  you  advise  about  the  Burnham 
Chemical  Company,  138  N.  Center  8t., 
Reno,  Nev.?  They  have  a  lease  from  the 
government  for  2.280  acres  of  Searles 
Lake,  in  California,  which  has  deposits  of 
borax  and  potash ;  also  patents — Burn¬ 
ham  process — for  removing  same.  G.  S. 

New  York. 

We  have  previously  referred  to  this 
Burnham  Chemical  Company  project.  We 
do  not  consider  it  even  a  “speculative  in¬ 
vestment”  or  a  gamble.  In  a  “gamble” 
you  have  a  chance  in  winning,  but  our 
records  here  show7  that  there  is  not  a  gam¬ 
bler’s  chance  in  winning  out  in  projects 
of  this  kind.  If  there  were  such  a 
chance  the  rural  public  would  not  be  in¬ 
vited  to  put  their  money  into  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

I  shipped  Simon  I.  Jacobs,  289  Green¬ 
wich  St.,  New  York  City,  one  case  eggs ; 
received  in  payment  the  inclosed  check. 
It  came  back  the  first  time  marked  “Not 
enough  funds.”  I  put  it  through  again ; 
it  was  returned  marked  “Account  closed.” 
I  also  wrote  Mr.  Jacobs  I  was  putting 
his  check  through  the  second  time.  I  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer  to  same.  Will  you  see 
if  same  can  be  collected?  H.  M. 

New7  York. 

A  personal  investigation  discloses  the 
fact  that  Jacobs  disappeared  from  his 
store  in  the  market  some  three  weeks  ago, 
owing  considerable  money,  both  in  the 
market  and  also  to  his  shippers,  lie  left 
no  trace  whatever  of  his  whereabouts. 
Operating  on  a  shoestring,  as  it  w7ere, 
w7ith  alluring  market  prices  as  his  bait, 
he  beguiled  the  farmers  into  placing  their 
eggs  in  his  care  for  his  own  w7ell-being, 
as  subsequent  events  show7  quite  clearly 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  settle¬ 
ment  for  the  claims  which  we  have  on 
file.  These  losses  will  continue  to  be 
carried  by  the  farmers  unless  they  take 
heed  of  our  constant  warning  to  restrict 
all  their  shipments  to  responsible  houses 
only. 

One  day  last  week  a  man  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Portrait  Co.  called  at  my  home  and 
wanted  us  to  let  him  take  a  picture  and 
have  it  painted,  but  my  wife  told  him 
that  w7e  didn't  do  business  wit h  com¬ 
panies  that  did  not  advertise  in  The  R, 
N.-Y.  He  went  on  talking  about  your 
paper,  and  he  was  showrn  the  Publisher’s 
Desk,  and  lucky  as  it  was  he  found  the 
name  of  his  company  there.  He  went  out 
the  door  faster  than  he  came  in,  turned 
his  car  around  and  left  this  place.  If 
everybody  did  the  same  thing  they  would 
not  lose  their  money  so  easy.  I  would 
not  be  without  The  R.  N.-Y.  if  it  cost  $5 
per  year ;  it  is  the  one  and  the  only  paper 
for  me.  Again  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  wdiat  you  have  done  for 
me.  G.  A.  B. 

Connecticut. 

The  above  letter  needs  no  comments, 
but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Chicago 
Portrait  Company  did  not  get  another 
victim. 


New  ©  Engine  Prices 

now  19%  below  1913  level 


TODAY! 

“Z”  Engine  Prices 

lfi  h.  p.  Battery  Equipt 

$48.50 

3  h.  p.  Battery  Equipt 

$83.50 

3  h.  p.  Magneto  Equipt 

$98.50 

6  h.  p.  Magneto  Equipt 

$153.50 

ll/z  h.p.  Magneto  Equipt 


$CO50 


■  f.  o.  b.  factory — Add 
freight  to  your 
own  town' 


w 


1913 

Engine  Prices 

1  h.  p. 

$55 

2  h.  p. 

$90 

3  h.  p. 

$130 

4  h.  p. 

$200 


YOU  can  buy  a  “Z”  now  at  a  price  per  horse¬ 
power  that  is  19%  below  Fairbanks-Morse 
advertised  engine  prices  of  1913.  Quantity  pro¬ 
duction,  engineering  skill  and  careful  manufacture 
have  all  been  combined  to  give  a  better  engine — 
a  more  reliable  engine — at  a  lower  price. 

The  “Z”  today  is  the  cheapest  servant  you  can 
hire.  More  than  400,000  farmers  know  the  “Z” 
is  the  best  engine  that  money  can  buy — depend¬ 
able  and  economical  in  operation  as  well  as  low 
in  first  cost.  The  magneto -equipt  “Z”  operates 
on  kerosene. 

With  the  new  reduction,  the  price  is  today  19 %  below  1913  level 


FA  I RBAN  KS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

7 Tlanufacturcrs  Chicago 

Western  Branches:  San  Francisco  Seattle  Los  Angeles  Portland 


Your 
Neighbors  Will 
Help  Pay  For  It— 

One  Rowell  Trojan  Ensilage  Cutter 
owner  tells  us  that  last  year  he 
filled  18  silos  after  he  filled  his  own 
— and  he  made  a  good  profit  on 
every  job !  His  neighbors  practi¬ 
cally  bought  his  outfit  for  him  the 
first  season. 

Your  light  tractor  will  run  any  of  the 
three  sizes  of  Trojan  Cutters  easily, 
cutting  from  8  to  17  tons  an  hour,  and 
lifting  the  silage  into  the  tallest  silos. 

Hyatt  roller  bearings;  guaranteed-for- 
lile  flywheel;  end  -  thrust  bearings: 
extra  -  strong,  twist -proof  steel  main 
frame;  automatic  feeder;  convenient 
control  from  either  side — these  are  a  few 
of  the  features  that  make 
the  Trojan  the  cutter  for 
you.  Write  for  free  descrip¬ 
tive  booklet. 

Eastern  Distributor 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

J list  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Bet  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4^  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aver.  N.  Y.  C. 


/  HAY  CAP  COVERS  \ 

CANVAS  COVERS 

If  rite  for  Prices 

Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Send  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — 
steel  or  wood— wido 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
,  any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

f  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  El®  St..Quincy,IU« 


miiimimmmmmmmiiiiiiimiiimiiiii! 
Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
.miimmiimmmimmiimmmmmiim 


anized  Co 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  b«_oks  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  BILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  Droved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hop-d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  In  Cloth 


Price  $1.00 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Gaston  B.  Means  and 
Elmer  W.  Jarnecke  were  taken  in  hand¬ 
cuffs  July  2  to  Federal  District  Court, 
New  York,  where  they  were  then  sen¬ 
tenced  by  Judge  Wolverton  to  serve  two 
years  each  in  Atlanta  Penitentiary  and 
lined  $10,000  and  $5,000,  respctively. 
The  sentences  were  the  maximum  for  the 
crime  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Vol¬ 
stead  act,  of  which  Means,  former  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  agent,  and  his  “sec¬ 
retary”  were  convicted  Tuesday. 

Fourth  of  July  casualties  in  and 
around  New  York  City  included  one  dead 
and  one  dying,  many  seriously  hurt,  and 
11  drowned  in  adjacent  waters.  Many 
nearby  communities  went  back  to  the  old 
noisy  Fourth,  with  unlimited  firecrackers. 

The  steamer  Three  Rivers,  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic  Railway 
Company,  with  a  passenger  list  of  94 
men,  women  and  children,  including  59 
members  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
Newsboys’  Band,  burned  to  the  water’s 
edge  July  5  in  Chesapeake  Bay  off  Patux¬ 
ent  River.  Eight  lives  were  lost.  Prac¬ 
tically  everyone  aboard  the  burning  ship 
was  asleep  except  those  of  the  crew  on 
duty  when  the  fire  was  discovered.  So 
rapidly  did  the  flames  spread  and  so 
thick  was  the  smoke  that  many  were 
forced  to  jump  into  the  water.  Some  of 
the  newsboys  heroically  ran  from  state¬ 
room  to  stateroom  arousing  passengers, 
took  care  of  smaller  members  of  the  band 
and  helped  the  crew  to  quiet  passengers. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
issued  an  order  requiring  Ben  L.  Salin¬ 
ger,  former  vice-president  and  counsel  of 
the  Midland  Packing  Company  of  Sioux 
City,  la.,  to  surrender  himself  to  the 
United  States  authorities  of  South  Da¬ 
kota.  Salinger  was  indicted  by  a  United 
States  Grand  Jury  in  South  Dakota  in 
the  Spring  of  1922,  and  since  that  time 
had  striven  to  prevent  being  brought  back 
to  South  Dakota  to  stand  trial.  During 
his  long  fight  he  furnished  an  aggregate 
of  more  .than  $60,000  in  bonds  and  in  the 
Federal  Court  for  South  Dakota  forfeited 
bonds  of  $10,000  and  $15,000  which  he 
had  furnished  for  his  appearance  in  South 
1  )akota.  He  was  indicted  on  the  charge 
of  using  the  United  States  mails'  for 
fraudulent  purposes  in  the  sale  of  Mid¬ 
land  Packing  Company  stock  to  South 
Dakota  farmers.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  residents  of  South  Dakota  pur¬ 
chased  $3,000,000  worth  of  stock  of  the 
Midland  Company,  which  was  a  dead  loss. 
Some  weeks  ago  the  plant  was  sold  to  one 
of  the  big  packing  companies  for  only  a 
fraction  of  its  cost.  A  report  of  the  re¬ 
ceivers  showed  the  $8,000,000  capital 
stock  of  the  Midland  Company  had  been 
over-subscribed;  that  some  stock  pur¬ 
chasers  did  not  know  they  were  buying 
stock ;  that  officers  of  the  company  ap¬ 
propriated  to  their  own  use  approximate¬ 
ly  $300,000  worth  of  Midland  stock  ;  that 
during  the  four  months  the  plan  was  op¬ 
erated  the  loss  was  more  than  $200,000. 
Following  his  indictment  in  South  Da¬ 
kota  in  -1922,  Salinger  was  supposed  to 
appear  in  Sioux  Falls  for  trial,  hut 
failed  to  do  so. 

Calvin  Coolidge,  Jr.,  the  President’s 
youngest  son,  died  July  7  in  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  Washington,  from  septic  poi¬ 
soning  caused  by  a  small  blister  on  his 
left  foot.  The  infection  developed  from  a 
broken  blister  on  the  foot,  suffered  during 
a  tennis  match  with  his  brother  John  on 
the  White  House  courts  a  week  before. 
The  boy  paid  no  attention  to  it  and  the 
poison  got  such  a  grip  on  his  system  that 
when  physicians  were  called  in  it  was 
too  late.  Calvin  Coolidge,  Jr.,  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  boy  to  die  while  his  father  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  first  being 
Tad  Lincoln,  son  of  President  Lincoln, 
who  expired  in  his  father’s  arms  in  the 
White  House. 

Phil  Hopkins  was  sentenced  to  one 
year  in  the  Harris  County  Jail  at  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.,  July  7,  by  Federal  Judge  J.  C. 
Hutcheson,  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails 
to  defraud  in  connection  with  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  more  than  20  stock  companies. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
missionary  work  in  Africa  an  airplane 
will  be  used  to  cover  the  vast  territory  a 
missionary  is  assigned  to.  Sailing  July 
9  on  the  Aquitania  for  hie  post  in  Africa 
was  Dr.  E.  A.  Late,  with  his  wife  and 
three-year-old  son,  who  will  make  their 
headquarters  at  Liberia.  Dr.  Late,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  British  and  United  States 
aviation  forces  during  the  World  War,  is 
being  sent  by  the  Lutheran  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  Board  of  Baltimore.  The  board  has 
arranged  that  an  airplane  will  be  shipped 
to  Dr.  Late  in  Africa  to  be  used  in  his 
jump  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  plane  was  contributed  by  a  Lutheran 
congregation. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Supreme  Court 
July  8  unanimously  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  a  proposed  $35,000,000  soldier 
bonus  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  court  based  its  opinion  on  the 
ground  that  the  Constitution  cannot  be 
amended  oftener  than  once  in  five  years. 
Under  this  ruling,  1928  would  be  the  next 
date  at  which  an  amendment  could  legal¬ 
ly  be  offered. 

Trapped  in  the  kitchen  of  their  blazing 
home  after  flames  shut  off  attempts  to 
xeach  the  door,  Frank  J.  Glembocki,  52, 
and  Michael  Coleman,  nine,  known  as  his 
adopted  son.  were  burned  to  death  July  8 
at  Durlandville,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Glembocki 

n 


and  three  children  escaped.  Glembocki 
had  escaped  with  others  of  the  family, 
but  rushed  back  into  the  house  to  save  the 
boy. 

Damage  estimated  at  $175,000  was 
done  when  tire  July  7  destroyed  the 
largest  of  several  stages  owned  by  the 
Hal  Roach  Studios,  Inc.,  Culver  City, 
Cal.  The  blaze,  according  to  studio  of¬ 
ficials,  was  started  by  a  smoke  pot  used 
during  the  afternoon  in  filming  a  scene. 


First  Society  Woman  :  “That’s  my  ba¬ 
by  that  we  just  passed.”  Second  Society 
Woman:  “How  could  you  tell?”  First 
Society  Woman  :  “I  recognized  the 
nursA” — Brooklyn  Citizen. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency, 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, »nc. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Do  You  Need 


Farm  Employment  Cooperation  ? 
Estate  Management  Services? 
Agricultural  Plans  or  Reporta? 


Our  Agricultural  Engineering  Services  include  selecting 
of  suitable  men  for  every  farm  position,  rendering  of 
supervisory  services  in  tlie  management  of  estates  and 
devising  of  agricultural  plans,  reports,  schedules, 
budgets  and  accounting  systems. 


C.  DRYSDALE 

Agricultural  Engineering 
and  Farm  Service  Agency 


BLACK  &  CO. 

West  Street  Building 
1-40  Cedar  St.,  Ji.  V.  C. 
Telephone,  Hector  6760 


n  o  i  rv  m  9  n  care  miIk  room-  good  butter  maker;  large,  pri- 
lf  cl  1 1  j  III  a  II  vate  estate  ;  first-class  references  required. 

Farmers’  Bureau  Agency  47  W.  42nd  SI.  N.  Y.  Clly 


NAME  TOUR  FARM.  Neatly  lettered,  deli vered  postpaid, 
$1.50  up.  Free  circular.  LOUIS  GIUTO.M,  Whitman,  Mass. 


CofolpCimf  WANTED.  Experienced , competent  Supt.  for 
L o lu  10  UU(JI.  gentleman’s  estate,  including  generul 
farm.  Give  references  and  full  particulars  first  letter. 

Morse  Agricultural  Service  IS*  Front  St.,  Now  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  pet- 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hands,  milkers, 
teamsters  and  gardener;  steady  work  for  com¬ 
petent  men.  HILLSIDE  FARMS,  Miners  Bank 
Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


MAN  and  wife  with  grown  son,  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  furnished  apartment,  board,  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  5553,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  no  children  in 
the  family  to  become  manager  and  matron  In 
a  school  for  boys;  middle-aged  country  people, 
members  of  a  church  and  of  good  habits',  desired. 
For  full  information,  write  to  CHAS.  F.  JOHN¬ 
SON,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Educated  and  experienced  bee  man 
to  manage  and  develop  an  apiary  on  large 
modern  farm;  can  be  employed  in  either  poultry, 
orchard  or  dairy  department,  or  as  bookkeeper 
and  office  man  while  building  up  bee  business. 
AD\  ERTISER  5580,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  for  poultry  farm; 

must  be  reliable  and  strong  enough  to  do  usual 
farm  work;  $00  per  montli  and  board  to  start 
Address  MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Mattituek,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  tractor  man;  one  who 
can  do  general  repair  work  as  well,  such  as 
painting  and  carpenter  work.  ADVERTISER 
5505,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  woman  cook  for  a  small 
boarding  house.  SANFORD  LODGE,  Stam¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  middle  age,  married,  with 
help,  who  understands  dairying  and  farming; 
we  have  all  purebred  Ayrshire  cattle;  good  op¬ 
portunity.  AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  AND  DAIRY 
CORP.,  S.  S.  Hess,  Mgr.,  Freeland,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted  | 

AMERICAN,  with  small  family,  desires  position 
by  Sept.  1  as  superintendent  of  large  modern 
farm  or  private  estate  have  had  long  experience 
with  purebred  cattle,  stock  raising,  producing 
certified  milk,  feeding,  farm  and  help  manage¬ 
ment,  buying  and  selling;  have  also  owned  and 
operated  my  own  farm;  can  furnish  A1  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5528,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  operator  of  tractors  who  can 
drive  any  make  car  and  do  minor  repairing, 
desires  a  position  in  connection  with  other  work; 
state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER 

5552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  28  years  old,  wants  position  on 
large,  modern  dairy  farm,  by  the  first  of  August. 
ADVERTISER  5556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  one  of  the  best,  wishes  first- 
class  position;  married  (no  children).  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5562,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Position  as  working  farm  manager 
by  Vermonter  with  life  experience  in  all 
branches  of  farm  work  and  training;  married; 
best  of  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
ADVERTISER  5581,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  28,  Swiss,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  have  had  2  years’  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5567,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

BY  educated  and  refined  American,  40,  married, 
uo  children,  position  of  trust  on  gentleman’s 
estate;  qualified  to  take  full  charge  as  superin¬ 
tendent;  excellent  knowledge  of  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  mechanics;  20  years’  success  with  poul¬ 
try;  unquestionable  references.  ADVERTISER 
5566,  care  Rural  Nev/Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  23,  some  experience,  wants  job  on 
farm  from  July  31  to  Aug.  17;  work  for  fare 
and  board.  W.  BAYER,  408  Georgia  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  man  desires  permanent  position; 

very  successful  with  poultry,  crops,  cows, 
fruit,  gardens,  carpenter  work,  etc.;  exception¬ 
ally  capable  workman;  honest,  conscientious; 
good  character;  $100  per  month,  house,  etc.,  or 
will  run  estate  or  farm  on  shares.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5569,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  gardener  and  estate,  working  man¬ 
ager  of  proven  ability,  seeks  position;  A1  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  5577,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  strong  Sw’iss  poultryman  wants  position 
on  private  estate.  Write  to  W.  TSCHIEMER, 
Knickerbocker  Country  Club,  Tenatly,  N.  J. 

POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  or  mana¬ 
ger  of  dairy  and  grain  farm,  or  herdsman, 
who  can  produce  “A”  grade  milk;  married;  can 
furnish  best  of  references;  can  also  furnish  a 
first-class  assistant  if  desired.  ADVERTISER 
5578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  Christian,  college  grad¬ 
uate,  practical,  A1  egg  producer,  open  for 
engagement.  ADVERTISER,  5572,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  woman  desires  outdoor  work  on  farm. 
ADVERTISER  5573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  30,  nine  years’  commer¬ 
cial  experience,  wants  position.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  5574,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MANAGER  commercial  or  estate  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  farm  raised;  college  graduate;  experi¬ 
enced  with  purebred  dairy  cattle,  Grade  A  milk 
production,  purebred  hogs  and  cropping;  refer¬ 
ences  good,  including  last  employer;  married; 
no  family.  ADVERTISER  5584,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  wife,  girl  11,  wishes  position 
as  useful  or  caretaker  on  private  place;  first- 
class  personal  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  poultryman;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches;  American,  35;  married, 
with  two  children;  successful  and  economical 
operation  of  plant  first  consideration;  hours  no 
object;  dissolving  of  partnership  on  paying  plant 
leaves  me  open  for  position  where  hard  work 
will  meet  with  the  proper  remuneration;  please 
do  not  answer  if  you  are  looking  for  inefficient, 
low-priced  services.  ADVERTISER  5588,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS.  10  acres;  8-room  house; 

good  barn;  suitable  for  chicken  farm  and 
gasoline  station;  $750.  BOX  83,  West  Wards- 
boro,  V  t. 


OWING  to  lack  of  help  will  sell  my  large  West¬ 
ern  New  York  farm,  with  stock,  crops  and 
tools,  if  desired ;  great  opportunity  for  brothers 
or  partners;  liberal  terms;  might  exchange  for 
smaller  farm.  Owner,  ADVERTISER.  5570,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  situate  Glen  Rock,  N.  J., 
on  county  road,  consisting  of  54  acres,  large 
11-room  house  and  barns,  other  outbuildings,  in 
good  repair;  35  acres  tillable  and  rest  in  pas¬ 
turage  and  timber;  excellent  opportunity  for 
chicken  or  dairy  farm;  price  $20,000;  :  rris 

upon  application.  R.  Do  YOUNG,  Sr.,  R. 

2,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — A  small  farm  of  about  six  acres  in 
center  of  Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  River;  land  level  and  free  of  stones;  every 
foot  tillable;  3  minutes’  walk  to  Boston-New 
York  Post  Road;  small  house  in  excellent  repair; 
barn,  toolroom  and  shed;  henhouse;  price  $3,000; 
terms.  HENRY  M.  DOOLITTLE,  Saybrook,  Conn. 


WANTED- — Dairy,  poultry,  fruit  farm;  about 
100  acres;  Southern  Jersey  preferred;  lake  or 
waterfront  property.  ALMON,  General  Deliv¬ 
ery,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  VIEW  FARM — Snle  or  exchange,  130- 
acre  farm  for  city  property,  small  farm  or 
unimproved  Western  land.  C.  LAY,  Newfleld. 
N.  Y. 


POULTRY'  FARM — Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  20  pro¬ 
ductive  acres;  fruit,  artesian  well,  brook,  O 
room  house,  telephone,  water,  barn,  poultry 
house,  800  hens,  8  brooder  houses,  3  Incubators, 
all  tools,  Ford  truck,  brood  sow,  cow,  team,  11 
ducks,  8  turkeys,  300  laying  hens,  500  chick¬ 
ens;  all  planted;  corn,  potatoes,  etc.;  quick  pos¬ 
session;  2  Vi  miles  villages,  1  mile  station; 
$0,200  for  all,  half  cash.  Owner,  E.  SASSEE, 
Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Small  general  store  and  some  acre¬ 
age  adjoining;  prefer  small  village;  no  Sunday 
proposition  desired.  FRANK  SIELOFF,  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 10-acre  farm  of  sandy  loam  within 
commuting  distance  of  New  York  City.  AD1 
VERT1SER  5575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 227-acre  truck  and  dairy  farm; 

large  house,  A  No.  1  condition;  2  barns;  tie- 
up  for  25  head;  5  henhouses  and  other  build¬ 
ings;  2  apple  orchards;  27  miles  from  Provi¬ 
dence,.  C.  F.  COOPER,  R.  F.  I).  30,  Brooklyn, 
Conn. 


28-ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale,  with  capacity 
for  2.000  liens;  brooding  capacity,  10,000;  in¬ 
cubating,  7,000,  with  many  other  large  build¬ 
ings;  also  large  7-room  house  and  0-room  bun¬ 
galow;  all  buildings  have  modern  Improvements; 
large  barn  and  silo;  large  orchard.  For  further 
information  address  H.  SlIAPIRD,  Mgr.,  Bright- 
waters  Poultry  Farm,  Brightwaters,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


44-ACRE  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  0  acres  tim¬ 
ber;  mnin  road;  2  miles  from  station ;  pleas¬ 
ant  location;  productive  grape  vineyard;  good 
variety  of  other  fruit;  9-room  house;  furnace 
heat,  running  water,  telephone;  practical  poultry 
buildings;  400  bred-to-lay  birds  and  farm  stock, 
crops  iiikI  tools:  $4,500;  old  age  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing.  J.  A.  JOCOY,  R.  8,  Townnda,  Bradford 
Co.,  Pa. 


130-ACRE  poultry  and  general  farm;  poultry 
houses  for  700  hens;  incubator  cellar;  4200- 
egg  incubator;  brooders;  some  good  sawing  tim¬ 
ber;  very  productive  soil;  excellent  house;  fair 
barns;  price  reasonable;  terms.  CHESTER  1,. 
MILLS,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity;  fruit  farm  in 
Dutchess  County;  00  acres  scientifically 
farmed;  30  acres  in  fruit;  must  sell  immedi¬ 
ately.  ADVERTISER  5585,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Must  be  sold  at  once;  nicely  locat¬ 
ed;  $7,500  buys  235-acre  farm;  large  dwelling; 
17  rooms  and  cellar;  all  necessary  outbuildings: 
general  farming  or  dairying;  100  acres  in  hay. 
grain  and  some  vegetables;  sugar  bush,  400 
trees;  100  acres  woods;  all  farm  equipment;  3 
horses;  10  young  cows  and  lot  chickens;  imme¬ 
diate  possession.  ADVERTISER  5580,  car.- 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  of  105  acres,  10  grade  Guernsey  cattle.  2 
horses,  farm  tools.  <100  yearling  hens  and 
chickens.  White  Leghorns;  running  water  at 
house  and  barn;  large  henhouses  and  brooder 
house;  sugar  bush;  40  minutes’  drive  from 
depot;  $3,500;  unable  to  care  for  place.  Inquire 
MRS.  A.  D.  SWEET,  R.  D.  1,  Nineveh,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker  and  teamster;  no  old  men  or  boys 
wanted;  $65  per  month  and  board;  steady  posi¬ 
tion  for  right  man.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold 
Spring  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  ’Phone  42-M  after 
8  p.  m. 


SINGLE  man;  country  place;  general  work; 

drive  Ford.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Somerville. 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  work  on  dairy 
farm;  good  wages  and  permanent  position; 
house  with  all  modern  improvements.  WATSON 
L.  BENNETT,  Jr.,  State  Line,  Mass. 


WANTED — Herdsman;  single  man,  experienced 
dry-hand  milker;  must  be  first-class  man;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  Address  ADVERTISER  5579, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  herdsman  to  take  charge  of 
Jersey  herd  and  handling  of  milk.  Address, 
stating  wages,  “ROSE  WAY  FARMS,”  N.  A. 
Pierce,  Mgr.,  Paoli,  Pa. 


WANTED— Two  experienced  dry-hand  milkers; 

$05  per  month  and  board.  Address  OLD 
FORGE  FARM.  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  fruit  and  poultry 
farm  to  do  brooding  in  season;  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  put  in  the  long  hours  that  are  necessary 
in  brooding  10,000  to  15,000  chicks,  part  of  them 
pedigreed;  must  be  handy  with  carpenter  tools; 
$50  per  month,  room  and  board;  $300  yearly 
bonus;  give  description  and  experience;  don’t 
apply  if  you  use  tobacco.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5582,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman:  plain  cooking,  housework; 

family  of  six;  good  home;  child  no  objection. 
P.  O.  BOX  28,  Glen  Head,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman-dairyman  for  farm  depart¬ 
ment  of  school  in  Central  New  York;  20  cows; 
some  cream  separated;  no  butter  made;  boy 
helps.  Address  ADVERTISER  5583,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  wonderful  dairy  farm  and  retail 
route  of  450  and  upward  quarts  daily  at  16c 
per  quart.  For  full  particulars  write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5555,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 407-acre  dairy  farm,  5  miles  from 
R.,  W.  &  <).  station,  Chaumont;  30  miles  from 
Watertown,  N.  Y.;  300  acres  tillable,  50  in  tim¬ 
ber;  balance  very  best  pasture;  soil,  clay  loam 
and  gravel;  surface  rolling;  buildings  located  ;^t 
Reynolds  Corners,  all  four  being  under  farm 
ownership;  house,  12  rooms;  barn,  38x183  ft., 
modern,  convenient  and  warm;  best  water  facil¬ 
ities;  an  ideal  dairy  farm  in  best  dairy  district; 
will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale,  heirs  of  estate  be¬ 
ing  Illinois  manufacturers.  Apply  H.  G.  REY¬ 
NOLDS’  ESTATE,  Dixon,  Ill. 


POULTRY  FARM.  2  or  more  acres;  10-room 
house;  all  improvements:  the  best  location  in 
Vineland;  big  bargain  if  sold  at  once;  buy  direct 
from  owner  and  save  money.  Address  EMIG’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


COUNTRY  STORE  in  Delaware:  will  sacrifice; 

8  acres;  buildings;  stock;  fixtures;  $4,0(8); 
oid  established  business;  post  office  in  store. 
ADVERTISER  5568,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT — 221-acre  stock  and  poul¬ 
try  farm,  Upper  Pairmount,  Md.;  100  acres 
tillable;  some  good  pine  timber  and  meadow; 
fishing  and  hunting;  large  dwelling,  tenant 
house  and  new  barn;  price  $7,000;  terms  rea¬ 
sonable;  immediate  possession.  MRS.  M.  A. 
MITCHELL,  2524  Ellamont  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — To  buy  equipped  dairy  farm  within 
60  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  5570, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — On  improved  road,  one  of  the  best 
dairy  farms  in  Central  New  York:  157  acres; 
%  mile  from  school;  2%  from  railroad,  with 
sugar  bush,  evaporator,  etc.:  furnace  and  water 
in  house;  $6,500;  one-half  down:  balance  easy. 
ADVERTISER  5571.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


150  ACRES.  $5,000,  witti  stock;  good  condition. 
PRAUSA,  Taborton,  N.  Y.. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  It.  W.  WIND, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  AdirondacKs;  soothing  anu 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom:  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover:  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2  Itaquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 32-volt  “Dele©”  light  plant  and 
shallow  well  pump;  good  condition;  $275,  com¬ 
plete.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituek,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  2  new  hay  loaders  for  sa'e,  or  will  ex¬ 
change  for  either  Holstein  or  Guernsey  heif¬ 
ers;  “guaranteed.”  JOSEPH  PHILLIPS,  Mid¬ 
vale,  N.  J, ;  Wewappo  Farms. 


FOR  SALE — One  carload  sawdust  for  $2  per 
ton,  f.  o.  b.  WILLET  CORNWELL,  Newark 
Valley,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  dark  maple  sugar,  10-lb.  can. 

$2:  1-Ib.  cakes,  20e,,  f.  o.  b.  B.  E.  PRES¬ 
COTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


HONEY  —  Quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3;  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


FOUR  Prairie  State  incubators,  good  condition, 
excellent  hatchers.  $33  each;  390-egg  size. 
TRAIL’S  END  POULTRY  FARM,  Gordonsvill  , 
Va. 


ITALIAN  queens,  famous  Root  strain,  $1  each; 
6  for  $5.  WESLEY  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


WANTED — New  crop  Crimson  clover  seed;  send 
sample  and  quote  price  and  quantity  offered. 
EDWIN  S.  CLENDENIN,  Leesport.  Pa. 


AUTO  T1  RES— 30-3,  30-8%,  34-4,  and  "balloon” 
to  fit  32-4  rim:  will  sell  cheap.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  SIMMS,  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IHGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREK  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGKRSOLL  PAINT  UOOK-FRKE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Paintin?  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WII.I.  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 


Operated 
by  the  man 
en  the  load. 


Operated  with 
gasoline 
engine. 
Drum  holds 
_  240  ft  of  rope. 

Ireland  Hay  Hoist 

A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
yourownengine.  Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Instant 
control.  Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  ft  FOUNDRY  CO..  Inc. 
State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York. 

'A  We  Manufacture 

M  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills,  Wood  and  Drag  Baw  Machines 


x  w  wAAiugie  un. in b ,  w  oou  ana  u rag  saw  Macnlne*  y 


RUNNING  WATER  IN  HOME  AND  B 


^if^ou  liVe 

neat*  a  Creek. 

|  or  Spring 

Buy  Direct 
Save  1-5  to  35% 

This  free  catalog  is  a  real  text-book 
on  solving  your  household  and  dairy  ham 
problems  —  all  standard  water  or  steam  , 
pipe  and  fittings,  plumbing,  and  water  sys- 
terns,  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits,  furnaces, 
electrical  supplies,  etc. 

You  can  save  by  our  method  of  cutting  out  middle¬ 
men  and  bookkeepers. 

Freight  paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-Despard  Co* 

_  796-804  Broad  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

~  Plumbin^-Pipe-Flttin^s 

^WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Heart  of  a 
Mfehty  Machine 

The  combined  cutting,  throwing 
and  blowing  wheel  is  the  heart 
of  the  Papec  Cutter.  This  wheel, 
designed  by  Papec  engineers 
nearly  a  quarter  century  ago,  has 
been  copied  but  never  equalled. 

It  cuts— it  throws— it  blows— all 
in  one  motion.  This  enables  the 
Papec  to  fill  the  highest  silo  with¬ 
out  clogging  the  pipe. 


Ensilage  Cutter* 

Operating  at  the  low  speed  of  600  r.p.m., 
the  Papec  is  the  safest  Cutter  made — and 
requires  the  least  power.  Every  part  is 
easy  to  get  at  and  adjust.  The  knives  can 
be  taken  out  and  put  back  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  adjustment. 

You  can  run  a  Papec  year  after  year  with 
practically  no  repairs  Luedtke  Bros., 
T<r°u>C£n’  W,sc *  wrlte:  We  have  had  our 
«  ?a5ec  5  ye?rs  and  filled  50  silos, 
plate  n°  repairs  excePting  one  shear 

The  Papec  is  made  in  four  sizes;  one  to 
fit  every  type  of  farm  power. 

Eveipr  silo  owner  should  study  our  new 
catalog  and  U.  S.  Gov’t  Bulletin“Making 
^Feeding  of  Silage.”  They  tell  how  to 
get  bigger  profits  from  your  silo.  Write 
ior  them  today,  giving  size  of  your  silo 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
1 10  Main  Street 
Shortsville,  N.Y. 


Compaq/ 


K. 


New  OLIVER 

mrthe 

FORDSON 


ow 


Fordson  plowing  was  a  step  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  plowing  drudgery.  In  the  new 
Oliver  No.  7- A  you  will  find  another  im¬ 
portant  forward  move  in  better  plowing, 
easily  accomplished. 

You  will  find  the  Oliver  No.  7- A  different 
— so  simple  in  construction,  so  easy  to 
operate.  It  will  penetrate  in  hard  soils  as 
in  more  favorable  conditions. 

When  you  see  this  plow,  note  the  excep¬ 
tional  clearance  which  permits  good  plow¬ 
ing  in  trashy  fields.  See  how  a  powerful 
screw  sets  the  depth  and  allows  the 


bottoms  to  be  raised  clear  of  the  ground 
even  with  the  plow  standing  still.  Grasp 
the  handy  controls  which  permits  all  ad¬ 
justments  from  the  tractor  seat.  There 
is  a  power  lift,  of  course. 

Wheels,  not  landsides,  carry  the  weight  of 
the  plow,  making  lightest  draft  and  even 
depth  furrows  so  desirable  for  a  good  seed 
bed.  The  hitch  can  be  rigid  or  flexible  as 
your  field  requires. 

As  for  the  work  of  the  plow  itself — we  ask 
you  to  see  it  and  compare  it  with  your 
exacting  standard  of  quality  plowing. 


See  Any  Authorized  Ford  Dealer 


Let  This  Book  Help  You 
Decide  the  Silo  Question 

LlUYING  a  silo  means  mak- 
*  ing  an  important  invest¬ 
ment.  You  want  the  most  in 
silo  service  for  every  dollar  you 
invest. 

There  must  be  good  reasons 
why  dairy  owners  in  the  East 
choose  the  Unadilla  more  often 
than  any  two  others  together. 

These  reasons— of  big,  impor¬ 
tant  value  to  you  are  thoroughly 
explained  and  brought  out  in 
our  catalog.  Before  you  decide 
on  a  silo,  and  in  the  interests  of 
getting  themosf  for  every  dollar. 
Send  for  our  catalog  today. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Bo*  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  for  new  low  prices  on  the 

Ross  Ensilage  Cutter 

You’ll  quickly  see  why  it  will  pay  you 

to  own  your  own  machine  instead  of 
depending  on  some  one  else. 

Easy  Terms — Settlement 
After  Trial 

Freedom  frCm  defects  guaranteed  for 
entire  life  of  machinel 

Boiler  Plate  Steel  Blower  —  Adjust¬ 
able  Bearings  —  Positive  Knife  Ad¬ 
justment.  Operates  at  low  epeed. 
Powerful  and  smooth-running. 

74  years  experience  backs  your  choice  when 
you  buy  the  sturdy,  dependable  Ross.  Write  for 
full  details  — catalog,  prices,  easy  terms. 

E.  W.  ROSS  E“K,S™  CO. 

Dept.  209  Springfield,  Ohio 

Successors  to  The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Est.  1850 


Philadelphia 

SILOS 

25  years  and  still  leading 

OPENING  ROOFS 
WOOD  TANKS 

Write  for  free  Catalogue,  easy 
payment  plan  and  LOW  CASH 
PRICES.  “When  you  want  a 
Silo-See  SCHLICHTER.” 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

10  S.  18th  St.,  Box  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


fllnhn  Qi'ino  the  most  attractive  and 
UIODe  OliOS  |he  m(isi  economical 

You  can  tell  a  GLOBE  SILO  by 
the  roof. 

GLOBE  SILOS  are  made  of  high 
quality  spruce  and  fir.  Heavy 
matching,  double  splines, 
sealed  jointsand  our  flexi¬ 
ble  doors  makes  them 
airtight.  Our  exclusive 
GLOBE  extension  roof 
gives  greater  storage  space, 
takes  care  of  settling  and 
reduces  cost  per  net  ton 
capacity.  Every  Extension 
Roof  is  a  GLOBE  or  a  poor 
imitation.  Swelling  o  r 
shrinking  are  taken  care 
of  by  easily  adjustable 
hoops.  GLOBE  improve¬ 
ments  and  advantages  .  _ _ _ 

make  GLOBE  SILOS  the  most  durable,  convenient 
and  profitable  silos  you  can  possibly  own. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  prices  on  Silos, 
Tanks,  Water  Tubs,  Portable  Poultry  Houses,  etc. 
Address  GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  106,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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A  Rural  School  House  in  New  York  State 


FINE  LOCATION. — Much  lias  been  said  re¬ 
cently  regarding  the  rural  school  and  the 
“Little  red  schoolhouse  on  the  hill,”  crit¬ 
icizing  management,  equipment,  teachers, 
etc.  Not  long  since  a  photographer  visited 
the  school  and  took  a  picture  of  our  school 
building  with  the  pupils  grouped  about  it.  We  knew 
it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  locations  in  the 
State,  overlooking  the  Hudson  River,  and  command¬ 
ing  also  both  mountain  and  valley  views,  with  a 
building  architecturally  fine,  but  it  was  brought  more 
vividly  to  our  attention  when  seen  in  this  picture. 
Situated  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  facing  the  Albany  to 
New  York  State  road,  about  half  way  between  the 
villages  of  Coxsackie  and  Athens,  it  is  centrally 
located. 

GENERAL  APPRECIATION.— As  it  is  one  of  the 
main  highways,  there  is  much  travel,  both  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  pleasure,  over  this  route.  Tourists  from 
far  and  near  frequently  stop,  leave  their  cars  to  gaze 
long  at  the  magnificent  scenery  observed  from  the 
schoolyard,  and  remark  on  leaving:  “This  is  the 
finest  rural  school  property  we  have  seen  in  our 
travels.”  The  school  building  is  very  nicely  ar¬ 


ranged;  separate  entrances  for  boys  and  girls,  toilets 
and  lavatory  in  basement  for  each,  steam  heated,  a 
room  for  library,  spacious  schoolroom,  amply  lighted 
by  five  large  east  windows  facing  the  river,  through 
which  one  can  catch  glimpses  of  the  Berkshires  in  the 
distance.  It  is  nicely  equipped  with  slate  black¬ 
boards,  maps  and  other  adequate  supplies  necessary 
for  good  work.  The  interior  of  the  building  has  re¬ 
cently  been  redecorated,  new  window  shades  hung, 
all  of  which  give  a  very  neat,  cheery  appearance  to 
the  rooms.  The  exterior  also  received  a  coat  of 
paint  during  the  last  Spring. 

ATTRACTIVE  SURROUNDINGS.— In  coming  out 
of  the  building  one  faces  a  valley  known  as  the  “Cox¬ 
sackie  Flats,”  where  several  of  the  patrons  of  the 
district  have  large  and  prosperous  fruit  farms,  and 
beyond  this  the  Catskill  Mountains,  in  all  their  won¬ 
derful  beauty,  loom  up  on  the  western  horizon.  The 
school  during  the  present  year  has  had  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  about  30.  During  the  past  two  years  eight 
of  the  older  pupils  have  entered  the  eighth  grade  and 
high  school  at  Coxsackie,  while  three  others  have 
recently  successfully  taken  regents’  subjects  prepar¬ 
atory  for  entrance.  District  No.  6,  Four  Mile  Point, 


Town  of  Coxsackie,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  feels  very 
proud  of  their  schoolhouse  on  the  hill,  but  it  does  not 
happen  to  be  “red.”  It  is  gray. 

JENNIE  A.  WHITBECK. 


The  Easiest  Cover  Crop 

ONE  of  our  readers  wants  us  to  tell  him  the  best 
lazy  man’s  way  of  keeping  up  a  cover  crop. 
We  do  not  care  very  much  about  prescribing  for  lazy 
men.  We  doubt  if  they  should  be  encouraged,  but 
the  simplest  and  easiest  cover  cropping  we  ever  saw 
was  at  a  place  in  Delaware  where  a  farmer  had 
started  a  good  seeding  of  Crimson  clover  in  his  or¬ 
chard.  This  clover  is  a  cool-weather  plant.  It  is 
generally  seeded  in  late  Summer  or  early  Fall,  grows 
through  the  Fall,  and  in  the  Spring  rapidly  sprouts 
and  makes  seed.  In  Delaware  the  seed  is  generally 
ready  early  in  May.  When  seeded  in  warm  weather 
the  Crimson  clover  will  not  thrive,  as  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  promptly  drives  it  to  seed.  In  the  case 
mentioned  there  was  a  good  stand  of  Crimson  clover, 
and  this  was  permitted  bo  go  to  seed  so  that  the 
plants  would  fully  mature.  Then  the  orchard  was 
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plowed  without  putting  a  chain  on  the  plow.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  perhaps  25  per  cent  of  the  clover  was 
left  in  sight  and  not  plowed  under.  This  grew  on 
and  matured  its  seed  fully.  Then  the  orchard  was 
harrowed  crosswise  of  the  plowing.  This  broke  down 
and  leveled  the  furrows  and  scattered  the  ripened 
seed  all  over  the  orchard. 

This  harrowing  was  kept  up  for  three  or  four 
weeks  during  the  Summer  and  then  stopped.  The 
seed  scattered  about  by  the  harrow  sprouted  and 
gave  a  new  seeding,  which  grew  up  and  produced 
another  crop,  which  the  following  year  was  handled 
in  the  same  way.  By  plowing  the  field  north  and 
south  one  year  and  east  and  west  the  other  the  sur¬ 
face  was  kept  level,  and  under  this  system  the  land 
produced  crop  after  crop  of  Crimson  clover,  reseed¬ 
ing  #self,  filling  the  land  with  organic  matter,  and 
adding  considerable  nitrogen  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  outlay  for  labor  and  seed.  This  plan  could  be 
followed  south  of  Philadelphia  with  some  success. 
North  of  that  point  the  Crimson  clover  is  not  reli¬ 
able,  but  is  quite  frequently  thrown  out  of  the 
ground  and  killed  during  March.  Some  system  of 
this  sort  could  probably  be  carried  on  with  rye  and 
vetch  after  the  crop  was  once  started. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  a  good  many  farmers  use  Timothy  as  a  cover 
crop.  It  is  quite  frequently  seeded  in  potatoes,  corn 
or  other  crops  after  the  last  cultivation.  It  makes  a 
quick  growth,  and  when  plowed  under  in  the  Spring 
before  it  goes  to  seed  will  not  add  to  the  weed 
troubles  of  the  field.  There  are  a  good  many  short 
cute  and  tricks  about  this  cover  crop  which  a  farmer 
can  learn  through  observation  and  a  little  experi¬ 
ment. 


Estimating  Cost  of  Farm  Buildings 

THE  season  is  near  at  hand  when  farm  folks  will 
be  considering  whether  or  not  they  can  afford 
to  build  that  new  building,  so  much  needed.  With 
the  following  information,  anyone  can  estimate  to 
quite  a  degree  of  accuracy  the  cost  of  any  simple 
building.  Cost  of  material  varies  in  different  local¬ 
ities,  and  more  or  less  of  the  labor  may  be  supplied 
by  the  farmer  and  his  help.  The  basis  of  costs  is 
given  in  each  case,  so  that  by  simply  checking 
through  and  substituting  other  figures,  accurate  unit 
costs  per  square  foot  may  be  easily  arrived  at  to  suit 
each  particular  case: 

FOUNDATION  WALLS.— Brick  foundation  walls 


will  cost,  per  square  foot : 

For  4-in.  thick  wall .  $0.32 

8-in.  thick  wall . 64 

12-in.  thick  wall . 96 

These  costs  are  based  on  : 

LOOO  brick  . $30.00 

1%  bbls  lime  at  $3.60 .  4.05 

%  yard  sand  at  $3 .  1.88 

5  1-3  hours  mason  at  $10  per  day .  6.66 

5%  hours  helper  at  $5  per  day .  3.44 


Total  cost  to  lay  1,000  brick . $46.03 

Total  cost  to  lay  one  brick . 046 


There  are  7  bricks  in  1  sq.  ft.  of  4-in.  thick  wall. 

There  are  14  bricks  in  1  sq.  ft.  of  8-in.  thick  wall. 

There  are  21  bricks  in  1  sq.  ft.  of  12-in.  thick  wall. 

A  12xl2-in.  brick  pier  contains  IS  bricks  per  foot  of 

height,  and  at  the  above  prices  would  cost  $1.56  per  foot, 
allowing  one-half  hour  time  per  foot  for  mason  and 
helper. 

A  concrete  block  foundation  wall  usually  costs 
about  two-thirds  as  much  as  a  brick  one,  and  the  cost 
of  a  wall  constructed  of  terra  cotta  tile  is  about  the 
game  as  concrete  blocks  if  cement  plastered  on  the 
outside.  If  not  cemented  it  might  be  a  little  cheaper, 
depending  on  how  far  each  has  to  be  carted  from 
source  of  supply. 

OUTSIDE  FRAME  WALLS.— Sheathed,  papered 
and  clapboarded.  using  2x4-in.  studding,  16-in.  centers. 
2x4-in.  studding  requires  72  ft.  B.M.  at  $45 .  $3.24 


116  sq.  ft.  sheathing  at  $40  per  1.000  .  4.64 

135  sq.  ft.  clapboard  at  $60  per  1,000  .  8.10 

2-5  roll  of  paper  at  $2  per  roll .  1.80 

Nails . 60 

Carpenter  labor,  7  hours  at  $7  per  day .  6.13 


Total  cost  for  100  sq.  ft . $24.51 


Total  cost  for  1  sq.  ft .  .25 

FLOORS  (100  sq.  ft.)  — 

2xS-in.  floor  beams,  set  16  to  18-in.  centers,  re¬ 
quire  125  ft.  B.M.  (board  measure)  at  $45.....  $5.65 


125  sq.  ft.  flooring  at  $80  per  1,000  ft .  10.00 

Nails .  15 

Carpenter  labor,  7  hours  at  $7  per  day .  6.13 


Total  cost  per  100  sq.  ft . $21.93 

Total  cost  per  1  eq.  ft . 22 


SHINGLE  ROOF.— (100  sq.  ft.),  using  2x6-in,  raft¬ 
ers,  16-in.  centers,  Spruce  shingle  lath,  1x2  in.,  and  red 


cedar  shingles,  laid  4%  in.  to  the  weather: 

2x6-in.  rafters,  110  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $45 .  $4.95 

270  lin.  ft.  Ix2-in.  lath  at  $13 .  3.51 

900  shingles  at  $S.50  per  1,000 .  7.65 

Nails . 75 

Carpenter  labor,  7%  hours  at  $7  per  day .  6.56 


Total  cost  per  100  sq.  ft . $23.42 

Total  cost  per  1  sq.  ft . 23% 


Doors,  windows  and  hardware  may  be  priced  locally. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

CONCRETE  FLOOR. — One  bag  of  cement  in  a 
mixture  of  one  part  cement,  three  parts  sand  and 
five  of  stone  or  slag,  will  lay  about  60  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  2  in.  thick. 

A  box  ft  in.  high,  11  in.  wide  and  20%  in-  long 
will  hold  one  bag  of  cement. 

Contractors  hereabouts  figure  20  to  25  cents  per 
square  foot  for  above  floor,  laid  and  finished. 

G.  A.  D. 


Uniform  Crop  of  Fruit 

I  have  a  farm  of  100  acres.  50  of  which  are  in  apple 
orchards  (old  trees  in  good  condition).  I  have  natur¬ 
ally  followed  the  recognized  methods  of  proper  pruning, 
spraying  and  fertilization,  etc.,  and  still  am  unable  to 
govern  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  volume  of  the 
crop  from  year  to  year.  Do  you  know  of  any  practical 
and  demonstrated  plan  that  can  be  followed  that  will 
insure  a  reasonably  uniform  crop  from  year  to  year,  of 
course  the  conditions  of  the  weather  excepted? 

For  several  years  I  have  used  nitrate  of  soda  with 
fairly  good  results  as  far  as  new  growth  is  concerned. 
My  orchards  have  a  heavy  grass  cover  which  has  been 
left  on  the  ground  from  year  to  year  for  the  past  12 
years.  The  condition  of  the  foliage  and  the  wood  is 


Sea  Moss  Spread  on  the  Ground  to  Dry.  It  is  Turned 
with  Brooms.  Fig.  420.  (See  next  page) 
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good,  and  still  the  question  of  preserving  a  reasonable 
uniformity  of  crop  seems  to  be  beyond  my  control.  It 
is  the  practical  side  of  the  question  that  I  am  anxious 
to  solve.  F.  G.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

E  are  asked  how  to  secure  annual  uniform 
crops  of  apples  from  50  acres  of  old  apple 
trees  in  good  condition,  the  owner  stating  “I  have 
naturally  foliowed  the  recognized  methods  of  proper 
pruning,  spraying,  fertilization,  etc.,”  and  further 
states,  “Of  course  the  conditions  of  the  weather  ex¬ 
cepted.”  There  is  not  a  progressive  apple  grower  in 
America  who  is  not  seeking  for  the  solution  of  the 
above  proposition.  Every  fruit  grower  wants  to 
have  annual  crops  of  fruit,  and  how  to  get  them  is  the 
never-ending  problem. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS.— F.  G.  D.  takes  into 
consideration  that  the  weather  plays  an  important 
part  in  fruit  production,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  amiss  to  simply  mention  here  a  few  of  the  out¬ 
standing  places  where  the  grower  is  absolutely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  weather.  The  effect  of  fertilizers 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  weather ;  if  a 
dry  spell  follows  the  application  of  fertilizer  to  a 
sod  mulch  orchard,  the  trees  do  not  benefit  by  the 
application  until  rain  falls.  A  late  Spring  frost  may 
kill  the  fruit  buds  or  blossoms.  Cold,  windy  or  wet 
weather  at  blooming  time  would  hinder  the  work  of 
insects  in  pollination  of  the  flowers.  Wet  weather 
during  spraying  time  may  prevent  the  grower  from 
applying  the  spray  when  it  should  be  put  on,  con¬ 
sequently  his  trees  may  be  seriously  diseased.  Be¬ 
cause  weather  does  play  such  an  important  part  in 
the  scheme  of  things,  no  one  can  give  directions  for 
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the  care  and  handling  of  an  orchard  and  guarantee 
a  crop  of  fruit  each  season. 

IMPROVING  METHODS.  —  Although  F.  G.  D. 
states  that  he  follows  the  proper  methods  of  orchard 
management,  still  there  may  be  instances  where  his 
methods  could  be  be  improved,  or  that  a  change  of 
method  would  secure  better  results.  It  takes  years 
of  experience  to  be  able  to  determine  just  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  amounts  of  fertilizers  to  use  for  each 
tree.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  an  orchard 
is  made  up  of  individual  trees,  and  that  each  tree, 
for  maximum  results,  must  be  treated  individually. 
The  kinds  and  amounts  of  fertilizer  to  apply  must 
he  learned  by  observation,  the  growth  of  the  tree  and 
the  crop  produced  indicate  whether  the  right  treat¬ 
ment  is  being  followed.  Often  the  amount  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  ground  cover  gives  an  indication  of  the 
fertilizers  which  may  be  necessary  to  apply.  As  a 
usual  thing,  in  sod  mulch  orchards,  if  the  grass  o’- 
ground  covering  does  not  make  vigorous  growth,  the 
trees  nearby  are  probably  not  growing  to  their  max¬ 
imum.  All  this  leads  up  to  the  question,  how  can  a 
grower  determine  when  his  trees  are  making  the 
maximum  growth  for  fruit  production?  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  apple  trees  which  make  an  early 
annual  twig  growth  of  from  8  to  32  in.  are  more  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  annual  producers  than  are  trees  which 
make  a  fair  growth  one  season  and  followed  the 
next  season  by  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  and  little  or  in 
new  growth. 

ORCHARD  PRACTICE. — The  orchard  practice 
must  be  such  as  will  induce  an  early  vigorous  twig 
growth,  thus  giving  time  for  the  tree  to  develop  and 
ripen  fruit  buds.  Fertilizers  should  be  applied  early 
in  the  Spring  to  force  the  tree  into  early  growth. 
If  the  nitrate  of  soda  which  F.  G.  D.  is  using  does 
not  produce  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  then  a 
change  of  materials  may  be  advisable.  There  may 
be  parts  of  the  orchard  which  need  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer.  During  dry  seasons  the  orchard  may  need 
to  be  mowed  very  early  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture 
and  consequent  injury  to  the  tree  growth.  My  advice 
to  F.  G.  D.  is,  watch  your  trees  and  fertilize  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  growth,  striving  to  get  an  early  vigorous 
growth,  which  will  mature  by  Fall.  Spray  and 
prune  judiciously,  to  keep  the  trees  healthy.  Thin 
the  fruit  to  prevent  over-bearing.  Mow  the  orchard 
early  in  the  season,  cutting  the  grass  twice  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  excessive  loss  of  moisture. 

S.  P.  HOLLISTER. 


Grafting  Cherries  and  Grapes  on  Wild 
Stock;  Rust  on  Raspberry 

3.  Is  it  possible  to  graft  cultivated  cherries  on  to  wild 
cherry  trees?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  time  to  do  it?  I 
tried  a  dozen  when  the  trees  were  budded  out,  but  they 
did  not  live.  I  made  a  dig  in  the  end  of  the  limb  with 
a  hand  ax,  placed  the  graft  in  it,  and  covered  it  with 
para  wax.  Was  this  wrong?  2.  Is  there  a  disease  that 
makes  the  leaves  of  the  raspberry  plants  rusty?  I 
found  this  on  the  leaves  that  came  out  on  some  of  the 
old  canes.  The  new  plants  are  bright  and  green.  3.  In 
clearing  up  some  wild  land  a  large  stump  of  an  old 
grapevine  was  uncovered.  It  is  about  8  in.  thick.  We 
would  like  to  have  cultivated  grapevines,  and  wondered 
if  we  could  use  this  old  vine  to  advantage.  Could  an¬ 
other  vine  be  grafted  to  it?  H.  W.  A. 

East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

3.  It  is  possible  to  graft  the  cultivated  cherries  on 
to  the  wild  cherries.  Perhaps  whether  your  method 
of  grafting  was  right  or  wrong  has  been  answered 
by  the  behavior  of  the  grafts.  Ordinarily  consider¬ 
able  care  must  be  exercised  in  top-working  cherries. 
In  California,  where  much  top-working  of  cherries 
is  done,  the  common  method  of  cleft-grafting  is  em¬ 
ployed.  Another  very  successful  way  is  bark-graft¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  stubs  are  prepared  as  for  cleft- 
grafting,  excepting  that  no  split  or  cleft  is  made. 
Instead,  a  slit  is  made  in  the  bark,  and  the  scion, 
which  has  been  flattened  on  one  side,  is  slipped  into 
the  slit,  just  as  a  bud  is  placed  in  the  familiar  pro¬ 
cess  of  budding.  A  small  brad  or  tack  holds  the 
scion  in  place,  and  it  is  then  wound  with  raffia  or 
string,  and  the  whole  waxed  over.  One  of  the  main 
points  in  the  grafting  of  the  cherry  is  to  keep  the 
bark  from  drying  and  curling  back  away  from  the 
scion.  The  use  of  both  string  and  wax  may  seem 
excessive,  yet  it  is  good  in  practice.  Grafting  should 
be  done  in  the  Spring  just  before  growth  starts.  It 
may  be  done  later  if  the  grafting  wood  is  kept  abso¬ 
lutely  dormant  by  proper  storage. 

2.  Orange  rust  is  quite  common  on  both  black¬ 
berry  and  black  raspberry.  There  is  no  means  of 
control  known  today  except  by  removal  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  infected  plants. 

3.  Very  likely  it  is  possible  to  graft  the  grapevine 

that  you  mention,  but  we  doubt  the  value  of  trying 
to  use  it.  H.  B.  T. 
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Talk  About  a  Hay  Loader 

ASING  THE  DRAFT. — A  farmer  just  asked  me 
if  I  knew  of  someone  not  yet  through  haying 
who  wanted  to  buy  a  hay-loader  cheap.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  did  not  have  sufficient  horse  power 
to  pull  the  loader,  and  the  man  owning  tractor  could 
use  it  to  advantage.  His  loader  was  one  of  the  type 
called  the  push  loader.  I  advised  him  to  keep  the 
loader,  leave  one  of  his  horses  in  the  barn,  look  it 
over  to  see  if  the  forks  on  the  push  bars  cleared  the 
frame  of  the  loader,  and  then  set  the  loader  so  the 
arms  would  just  brush  the  top  of  the  ground  and 
not  dig  in.  It  makes  no  difference  if  quite  a  lot  of 
scatterings  are  left.  These  can  be  gathered  by  a 
boy  with  a  dump  rake  following  the  hay-loader  and 
pulling  the  rakeful  upon  another  windrow.  The 
push  loader  is  frequently  set  so  as  do  dig  into  the 
ground  at  every  reach  of  the  arms.  I  have  handled 
a  push  loader  with  one  team,  and 
handled  tit  easily,  by  setting  the 
arms  so  as  to  brush  over  the  ground. 

The  farmer  frequently  tries  to  do  the 
work  that  a  push  loader  can  and  will  do. 

HANDLING  THE  LOAD.  —  When 
you  drive  to  the  field,  hitch  on  the 
loader,  and  then  forget  that  you  have  a 
loader  or  load  of  hay  behind.  The  push 
loader  will  keep  prodding  the  hay  up 
and  on  the  wagon,  until  you  have  near¬ 
ly  a  third  of  a  load.  Then  roll  the  hay 
down  in  front.  Don’t  think  about  build¬ 
ing  an  artistic  load.  I  have  seen  two 
men  sweating  and  forking  the  hay 
away  from  one  of  these  loaders.  One 
man  can  take  it  easy,  allow  the  loader 
to  do  most  of  the  pushing,  and  he  will 
not  he  as  tired  when  night  comes  as  if 
he  tried  to  do  it  all,  and  had  a  man  to 
help.  The  push  loader  will  work  nicely 
on  a  windy  day  if  you  allow  the  hay  to 
pile  up.  Of  course  when  you  have  your 
load  well  built  up,  then  it  is  necessary 
to  stop  and  more  carefully  build  your 
load.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  think  that  you 
need  a  side-delivery  rake,  for  one  of 
the  old  dump  rakes  will  do  quite  as 
well.  The  advantage  of  the  side-deliv¬ 
ery  is  that  long  windrows  around  the 
field  are  made.  The  push  loader  or  the 
web  type  as  well  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage  with  a  rack,  part  of  which  will 
slide  forward.  One  of  these  can  be 
easily  constructed,  or  a  platform  can  be 
pulled  forward  when  half  a  load  is  on. 

The  use  of  a  tractor  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  advantageous,  as  it  can  be  un¬ 
hitched  from  the  wagon,  then  hitched 
to  the  platform  to  be  pulled  ahead,  and 
then  hitched  to  the  wagon.  Such  racks 
have  been  described  at  different  times. 

Perhaps  the  best  power  for  handling 
the  wagon  and  loader  is  the  tractor.  If 
the  speed  is  kept  down  to  less  than  two 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  tractor  can  run 
steadily,  one  man  can  easily  take  care  of  the  hay 
from  a  loader  without  stopping.  w.  J. 


Calcium  Cyanide  the  New  Poison 

AS  most  of  the  readers  are  not  familiar  with  the 
new  vermin  poison  recommended  on  page  930, 
a  further  discussion  seems  necessary.  By  under¬ 
standing  the  principles  given,  the  x-eaders  will  be 
able  to  apply  calcium  cyanide  to  their  own  particular 
problems,  and  many  misunderstandings  will  be 
cleared  up. 

WHAT  CALCIUM  CYANIDE  IS— Calcium  cyan¬ 
ide  is  a  chemical  compound  of  lime  and  a  very  dead¬ 
ly  gas  called  “cyanogen.”  The  gas  is  released  slowly 
when  the  chemical  is  exposed  to  the  moisture  of  the 
air.  This  chemical  is  made  in  the  same  way  that 
“carbide”  for  acetylene  generators  is  made.  Coke 
and  limestone  are  fused  in  the  electric  furnace,  and 
then  the  carbide  is  heated  with  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air.  Calcium  cyanide  results.  It  is  sold  in  three 
forms.  The  granular  is  about  the  size  of  coarsely 
ground  coffee.  The  flake  is  about  the  size  of  a  finger¬ 
nail  and  less  than  one-sixteentli  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  powder  is  very  fine,  and  is  mixed  with  talc  or 
some  dilutent  to  allow  its  use  in  a  dusting  machine. 
Most  local  dealers  in  insecticides  sell  it.  The  retail 
price  should  be  about  25  cents  per  pound.  In  carload 
lots  it  is  much  cheaper.  Calcium  cyanide  is  not 
obtainable  in  drug  stores. 

HOW  IT  ACTS. — Certain  lime  compounds,  when 
exposed  to  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  the  ground, 
break  up  and  foi'm  other  compounds.  Unslalced  lime, 
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under  these  conditions,  changes  to  slaked  lime.  Cal¬ 
cium  carbide  used  in  acetylene  generators  gives  off 
acetylene  when  so  exposed,  and  slaked  lime  re¬ 
sults.  Chloride  of  lime  when  so  treated  gives  off 
chlorine  gas  and  leaves  slaked  lime.  Calcium  cyan¬ 
ide  acts  about  the  same  way  and  gives  off  the  dead¬ 
ly  cyanogen  gas  and  leaves  slaked  lime.  If  there  xs 
an  excess  of  water  a  strong  alkaline  solution  is 
formed,  and  ammonia  is  given  off  instead  of  the 
cyanogen  (cyanide  gas).  The  moisture  iix  the  air 
when  the  relative  humidity  is  less  than  SO  per  cent 
is  just  enough  to  release  the  gas.  The  gas  is  the 
substance  that  kills  the  vermin.  Every  gas  is  in 
motion,  and  attempts  to  fill  the  space  it  is  contained 
in.  Cyanide  gas  is  heavier  than  air,  and  concen¬ 
trates  at  lower  levels  first,  then  diffuses  off  until  it 
cannot  be  detected. 

HOW  IT  KILLS. — The  substance  in  the  blood  that 


makes  the  red  cells  take  up  oxygen  is  destroyed  by 
cyanide  gas.  Death  is  painless  and  immediate.  Plants 
are  not  affected,  as  they  do  not  have  blood.  In  the 
low  concenti’ations  we  recommend  for  vermin  eradi¬ 
cation  the  gas  does  not  affect  man.  Should  the 
operator  get  an  overdose  of  the  gas  he  will  feel 
dizzy.  The  antidotes  are  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and 
smelling  chloride  of  lime.  The  substance  is  safe  to 
handle,  and  with  ordinary  precautions  presents  no 
greater  danger  than  the  insecticidal  sprays.  It  is 
possible  to  burn  the  gas,  but  it  does  not  explode.  Its 
inflammability  is  very  low.  The  smell  is  similar  to 
hitter  almonds,  peach  kernels  or  wild  cherry  bark. 
It  is  readily  recognized  in  low  concentrations.  While 
the  writer  knows  of  no  fatality  from  its  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cautions  ai’e  given.  It  must  be  kept  out  of 
the  mouth  and  out  of  cuts,  open  wounds  or  sores.  It 
is  advisable  to  store  and  handle  only  in  the  open 
air,  taking  care  not  to  inhale  the  fumes  from  the 
container  or  fi’om  the  dusting  machine.  I  do  not  rec¬ 
ommend  calcium  cyanide  as  a  household  poison  for 
ants,  moths,  roaches,  etc.,  except  in  the  hands  of  an 
intelligent,  experienced,  cyanide  fumigator.  The 
liquefied  cyanogen  is  better  for  fumigation. 

USE  AS  AN  INSECTICIDE.— When  dusted  on  the 
plants  it  is  best  that  the  plants  should  be  dry,  and 
the  relative  humidity  be  less  than  SO  per  cent.  It 
should  be  dusted  on  after  sunset  on  a  dry  day.  The 
nozzle  of  the  duster  should  be  held  two  feet  away 
from  the  plant,  so  as  to  dust  very  lightly.  If 
granules  or  flakes  are  used,  always  distribute  lightly 
and  on  the  ground  near  to  but  not  touching  the 


plant.  Never  use  this  chemical  just  befoi’e,  during 
nor  just  after  a  rain  or  heavy  dew.  Directions  are 
given  for  a  few  of  the  common  insects,  and  the  read¬ 
er  can  follow  the  methods  and  apply  them  to  his 
particular  problem. 

Ants  that  infest  the  lawns  and  gardens  may  be 
killed  by  placing  a  small  quantity  (half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  or  less)  of  the  cyanide  compound  oxx  top  of  the 
nests.  In  an  ant  hill  it  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  hill  and  a  canvas  thrown  over  the  hill. 
An  inverted  tub  over  one  ounce  will  kill  all  ants  in  a 
hill  in  a  short  time.  If  the  treatment  is  given  just 
befoi’e  swarming,  when  all  the  ants  are  in  the  upper 
passages,  the  maximum  number  is  killed  and  an¬ 
other  treatment  is  not  necessary. 

By  mex-ely  dusting  the  powder  over  the  plants  all 
the  following  insects  ai’e  killed  immediately :  The 
potato  flea  beetle  (Epitrix  cucumeris) ,  rose  curculio 
(Ilhynchites  'bicolor),  the  potato  leaf 
hopper  (Empoasva  mail),  the  garden 
flea  hopper  (Haitians  citri),  and  the 
pear  psylla  (Psylla  pyricola).  Any  in¬ 
sect  parasites  of  the  plants  the  above 
insects  are  found  on  can  be  killed  at 
the  same  time. 

The  striped  cucumber  beetle  ( Din - 
brotica  vit  tala')  can  be  controlled  by 
applying  the  calcium  cyanide  to  the 
ground  in  such  a  way  the  gas  will  kill 
the  beetles  nearby.  It  is  better  not  to 
dust  the  plants  too  heavily  nor  to  allow 
the  matei’ial  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
stalk.  The  squash  bug  (Anasa  tristis) 
can  be  killed  and  no  injury  be  inflicted 
on  the  plants  by  dusting  the  groups  or 
clxxsters  of  the  ixxsects. 

Hog  fleas,  dog  fleas  and  cat  fleas  are 
immediately  killed  by  dusting  the 
coops,  kennels,  sheds  or  shelters  with 
y2  lb.  of  the  dust  to  each  100  sq.  ft. 
This  is  best  done  when  the  poultry  is 
at  roost.  The  next  morning  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  lime  and  the  talc  is  left,  and  the 
chickens  are  in  no  danger  in  picking  up 
the  residue.  All  fleas  are  killed. 

RODENT  EXTERMINATION.— The 
pi-evious  article  on  calcium  cyanide 
was  written  with  the  intention  of  sim¬ 
plifying  woodchuck  control.  It  was 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  reduce  the  use 
of  the  inhuman  steel  trap.  There  have 
been  many  letters  requesting  further 
information  about  calcium  cyanide  as  a 
rodent  poison.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
plug  the  hole,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
charge  both  holes.  If  the  hole  be  filled 
with  dirt  it  will  bury  the  dead  wood¬ 
chuck,  will  show  the  farmer  the  wood¬ 
chuck  has  not  escaped  and  may  satisfy 
the  mind  the  work  is  better  done.  I  do 
not  recommend  plugging  the  hole  after 
the  charge  as  being  preferable  to  leav¬ 
ing  it  alone,  Both  holes  may  be 
charged,  but  that  is  not  essential,  as 
ilie  gas  kills  before  the  woodchuck  can  escape.  If 
the  powder  be  blown  down  the  burrow,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  see  if  it  appears  iix  the  other  bur¬ 
row.  Iix  general,  a  100  per  cent  kill  is  secured  by 
merely  placing  a  tablespoonful  of  the  chemical  down 
in  the  burrow  and  going  away.  Sometimes  wood¬ 
chucks  will  be  out  and  refuse  to  enter  a  treated  bur¬ 
row  when  the  gas  is  present. 

Rats  are  always  hard  to  control.  The  calcium 
cyanide  is  used  when  they  live  in  the  ground  or  un¬ 
der  concrete  floors.  Dust  may  be  pumped  into  the 
opening  of  a  burrow,  or  a  couple  of  ounces  may  he 
shoved  in  as  far  as  possible.  When  the  dust  is 
pumped  into  an  opening,  the  rats  appear  at  the  en¬ 
trances  of  the  other  runs,  and  usually  leap  out  and 
die.  If  the  odor  of  dead  rats  is  of  no  consequence, 
all  the  holes  may  be  charged  and  plugged :  use  about 
a  teaspoonful  to  an  opening,  and  plug  with  dirt. 

The  Univei’sity  of  Missouri,  the  Nebraska  College 
of  Agriculture  and  some  governmental  experiment 
stations  are  working  with  this  chemical.  The  results 
warrant  general  use  of  it  by  farmers.  The  writer  is 
conducting  experiments,  and  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  readers  regarding  their  experiences  with  cal¬ 
cium  cyanide.  clarence  w.  winchell. 


New  England  Notes 

E  ASHORE  FARMING. — Readers  living  away 
from  the  ocean  may  be  interested  in  the  farm¬ 
ing  of  the  seashore  as  it  is  carried  on  along  the  New 
England  coast.  The  product  of  these  seashore  farm¬ 
ers  is  a  kind  of  seaweed  which  vhen  dried  be- 


A  Train  of  Hay  Loads  Drawn  by  a  Tractor.  Fig.  422. 


Hay  Loader  with  Tractor  Power.  Fig.  423. 


Here  is  more  evidence  of  what  the  tractor  and  other  power  machinery  can  do  for 
farmers.  Compare  such  work  with  the  old-time  “haying”  some  of  us  used  to  do.  The 
grass  was  cut  with  a  scythe,  shaken  up  by  hand  with  a  pitchfork,  raked  by  hand, 
loaded  with  hand  forks,  and  hauled  in  by  oxen.  What  would  be  the  condition  today 
if  there  had  been  no  such  great  development  of  farm  machinery?  Why,  the  world 
would  still  be  fed  and  clothed  and  the  farmer  be  the  most  important  man  on  earth. 
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comes  the  sea  moss  of  commerce.  For 
years  a  considerable  business  has  been 
carried  on  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  where  this 
moss  grows  very  abundantly.  The  men 
who  gather  it  pull  it  off  the  rocks  in  the 
water  and  bring  it  to  the  shore,  where  it 
is  spread  in  great  patches  on  the  sandy 
beach.  It  has  to  be  turned  as  carefully 
as  hay  that  is  being  cured,  and  when  dry 
turns  a  creamy  white.  It  is  then  re¬ 
moved  to  sheds  and  packed.  The  sea  moss 
is  filled  with  a  gelatinous  substance,  and 
is  surprisingly  slippery  if  it  becomes  wet. 
Sometimes  the  crop  is  ruined  by  an  unex¬ 
pected  and  long-continued  rain.  The  sea 
moss  is  used  for  food,  and  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  various  products. 

Liquid  Manure. — Garden-makers  are 
again  turning  to  liquid  manure  as  a 
stimulant  for  their  crops.  Nitrate  of 
soda  has  not  proved  very  satisfactory  in 
the  small  garden.  Its  results  are  too  un¬ 
certain,  and  too  much  danger  attends  its 
use.  Liquid  manure,  however,  is  a  very 
active  fertilizer,  and  yet  can  be  used 
without  danger  if  diluted  to  the  color  of 
weak  tea.  There  is  a  decided  advantage, 
however,  in  putting  it  on  the  ground  after 
a  rain,  or  when  the  earth  has  been  soaked 
with  water.  It  is  readily  made  by  im¬ 
mersing  a  bag  of  poultry  manure,  stable 
manure,  or  pulverized  sheep  manure  in  a 
barrel  of  water.  It  is  very  valuable  when 
growing  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
but  should  not  be  used  for  lettuce  or  other 
leaf  crops  which  are  soon  to  be  eaten.  It 
is  very  helpful  in  the  growth  of  roses,  and 
can  be  used  freely  in  the  .perennial  gar¬ 
den.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
economical  forms  of  fertilizer  of  which 
the  amateur  can  take  advantage. 

The  picture  on  page  1020  shows  a  con¬ 
venient  portable  ban-el  for  liquid  manure. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

A  Fine  Shower. — Here  it  is  Sunday 
afternoon  of  July  13.  The  Parson  would 
be  on  his  way  to  a  down-country  meeting 
and  Sunday  school  if  it  were  not  for  this 
fine  shower  we  are  having.  We  needed  it 
so  much,  though  the  crops  have  not  really 
suffered,  unless  it  was  potatoes.  They 
looked  quite  wilty  yesterday,  and  as  they 
are  just  past  the  blossom  stage  they  ought 
to  have  rain.  This  shower  will  help  them 
out.  How  all  crops  have  grown  this  last 
week.  Corn  has  fairly  jumped.  On  the 
lower  side  of  the  Parson’s  piece  he  put  a 
5-10-5  fertilizer,  and  on  the  upper  side  he 
ran  the  same  amount  of  phosphoric  acid. 
It  all  had  a  fair  coat  of  stable  manure, 
and  it  all  had  a  pinch  of  5-10-5  on  top  of 
the  hill  before  it  came  up.  So  far  the  part 
had  the  phosphorus  looks  fully  as  good  as 
the  other.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  it.  comes  out.  It  looks  like  a  poor 
corn  crop  out  West,  and  high  pricee  for 
corn  next  year.  A  few  spots  on  the  upper 
side  of  George’s  piece  of  corn  are  a  little 
backward,  and  if  we  clean  out  the  hen¬ 
houses  tomorrow  will  scatter  the  load 
along  in  the  corn  where  most  needed. 

Haying  Ael  Done. — It  has  been  a 
wonderful  year  to  get  the  haying  done  in 
fine  shape.  No  real  need  of  getting  any 
hay  wet  so  far  this  year.  We  finished  up 
what  we  had  last  night— all  but  mowing 
the  swamp.  We  certainly  hope  to  get 
this  blown  out  this  year.  Of  course  it  is 
the  best  land  on  the  farm,  if  we  could 
only  drain  it.  Those  who  know  say  it 
would  be  a  wonderful  place  for  celery. 
We  may  get  the  geese  down  in  there  after 
we  mow  it.  But  really  geese  need  good 
grass  as  well  as  anything.  They  will  not 
eat  much  of  that  swamp  grass.  We  have 
16  young  ones.  We  lost  one  little  one 
that  got  wet  and  cold  one  day  in  the  rain. 
We  give  them  no  milk,  and  cornmeal 
mixed  up  thick  in  water  has  certainly 
been  the  best  thing  we  have  ever  found. 

A  Big  Flock. — There  is  a  man  right 
up  above  here  who  wintered  IS  old  geese, 
lie  must  have  got  nearly  300  eggs  this 
Spring.  But  he  lost  a  great  many  of 
these  trying  to  hatch  in  an  incubator. 
Out  of  150  he  only  got  three  or  four  gos¬ 
lings.  They  seemed  to  be  all  ready  to 
hatch  and  then  just  couldn’t  get  out  of 
the  shell.  However  the  Parson  saw  98 
goslings  around  the  place  at  one  time. 
Soon  afterwards  he  advertised  them  in 
the  local  paper  and  he  got  from  00  cents 
to  $1  each,  according  to  the  size.  He 
told  the  Parson  he  could  have  sold  three 
times  as  many,  so  great  was  the  demand. 
The  buyers  seemed  to  be  mostly  Polish 
people  from  a  nearby  town.  This  man 
claimed  he  did  very  well  indeed  on  these 
goslings,  and  the  day-old  gosling  trade 
bids  fair  to  take  a  big  jump  around  here. 

Turkeys. — A  woman  down  country  got 
the  Pareon  to  get  her  some  turkey  eggs. 
She  got  five  nice  young  turkeys  and  they 
grew  and  got  along  good  till  about  three 
weeks  old  ;  then  everyone  of  them  died.  A 
neighbor  also  hatched  quite  a  number, 
but  every  single  one  died.  In  fact,  every 
egg  hatched  and  every  young  turk  died. 
But  there  is  a  family  away  up  on  the  hill 
above  us  that  has  150  young  turkeys,  and 
another  family  still  further  out  that  has 
nearly  200,  and  they  seem  to  be  doing 
well.  Will  the  old  big  flocks  of  turkeys 
come  back  to  New  England?  The  Par¬ 
son  has  cut  out  and  saved  all  the  articles 
he  has  seen  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  rais¬ 
ing  turkeys,  and  he  sent  them  to  the 
woman  who  had  five,  but  she  seemed  to 
have  lost  them  all  just  the  same.  She  did 
not  try  the  ipecac  treatment. 

To  Columbus.— The  Parson  hopes  to 


go  out  to  Columbus,  O.,  this  Fall,  to  the 
Country  Life  Association  meeting,  just  as 
he  talked  himself  out  and  back  to  St.  Louis 
last  Fall.  He  will  promise  to  tell  The 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  all  about  the  meeting 
and  his  trip  if  they  will  help  to  arrange 
some  speaking  on  the  way.  He  talks  for 
the  collection,  and  never  for  a  charged 
admission  fee.  He  will  probably  go 
through  New  Jersey  to  Philadelphia,  and 
then  by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
way  through  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh 
to  Columbus.  He  will  give  the  dates 
more  definitely  in  the  next  letter.  Just 
write  to  the  office  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  He 
speaks  next  time  in  New  Jersey  on  Sept. 
23,  and  could  probably  get  in  several 
nights  more  down  there  at  that  time  if 
desired.  He  has  also  been  asked  to  come 
to  Vermont  and  speak,  and  if  he  had  one 
or  two  more  places  he  would  take  a  trip 
up  that  way  the  latter  part  of  August. 

New  Jersey. — He  has  just  been  down 
in  New  Jersey  again — in  fact,  he  has 
been  down  there  twice  lately.  He  spoke 
at  two  ministers’  meetings  in  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  camps,  and  also  at  the  Assembly  of 
the  Baptist  Young  People  of  the  State. 
This  was  at  Hightstown,  and  we  had 
about  250  young  people  there.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  gx-eat  time  that  night.  The 
minister  down  in  Jersey  that  got  up  and 
stalked  out  that  night  the  Parson  spoKe 
in  his  parish  house  is  now  said  to  be 
looking  for  another  place.  lie  might  as 
well.  You  cannot  run  churches  along 
the  old  lines  in  these  days,  not  unless 
you  want  to  kill  them  off.  The  Parson 
had  a  wondei-ful  supper  hour  in  the 
home  of  one  R.  N.-Y.  family  down 
there.  Seven  children  at  the  table,  and 
one  away.  Such  a  fine  family,  and  how 
hard  they  work.  But  they  are  paying  off 
the  mortgage  now,  and  things  are  look¬ 
ing  better.  The  lovely  church  life  in  this 
place  where  these  people  lived  in  a  bene¬ 
diction.  Their  minister  recently  had  a 
most  flattering  opportunity  to  go  to  a 
big  city  parish,  but  he  chose  to  stay  with 
his  flock  in  the  country  that  love  him  and 
that  need  him  so  much.  A  community- 
minded  man  in  a  community-minded 
church  is  a  wonderful  benediction.  It 
adds  to  the  value  of  everything,  from  liv¬ 
ing  to  land.  As  President  Butterfield 
says,  “There  is  a  spiritual  evaluation  ot 
land,”  and  the  question  is  being  asked 
moi-e  and  more,  “What  kind  of  a  village 
or  neighborhood  is  this  in  which  to  bring 
up  children?”  as  well  as  what  crops  can 
you  raise  and  what  can  you  get  for  them. 

Tying  the  First  Brick. — While  down 
that  way  the  Parson  heard  about  the  old 
colored  man  who  used  to  farm  it.  all  week 
and  then  go  to  church  and  preach  on  Sun¬ 
day.  The  old  mule  used  to  work  all  the 
week,  too,  and  sometimes  got  tired  of 
standing  outside  the  church  during  the 
old  ministex-’s  long  sei-mon.  The  mule  was 
very  expert  with  his  heels,  as  the  old 
minister  knew  full  well.  One  hot  day 
when  the  mule  was  tired  and  the  sermon 
long,  a  terrible  braying  took  place  right 
near  the  church  window.  The  preacher 
waited,  but  it  never  seemed  to  stop.  At 
last  he  looked  over  the  pulpit  and  asked 
if  there  was  anyone  thei-e  who  knew  how 
(  Continued  on  page  1026) 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 


The  annual  poultry  show  of  the  Cort- 
andt  Fanciers’  Club  will  be  held  at 
Peek  skill.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26-29,  Judges 
Davey,  Anderson  and  Otle  passing  on  the 
jxhibits.  The  secretary  is  E.  N.  Jewell, 
Et.  F.  D.  3.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jer- 
;ey  State  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
ield  in  the  Vernon  Room  of  Haddon  Hall, 
Vtlantic  City,  on  Nov.  12,  13  and  14. 
File  exhibit  will  be  staged  on  the  Steel 
Pier  in  connection  with  the  State  exhibit 
index-  the  direction  of  the  State  Grange, 
die  meetings  will  be  held  during  the 
veek  that  the  National  Grange  is  hold- 
ng  its  annual  meeting  in  Atlantic  City. 
Secretary  II.  II.  Albertson,  Burlington, 
V.  ,T. 

Annual  field  day  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  the 
Vlt.  Carinel  Farm  will  be  held  Monday, 
August  11.  Following  the  usual  custom 
xf  featuring  one  phase  of  agriculture, 
special  emphasis  this  year  will  be  laid  on 
he  fruit  industry.  The  Station  is  join- 
ng  with  the  American  romological  So- 
“iety,  whose  trip  is  scheduled  to  reach  the 
'arm  at  noon.  Basket  lunch  will  be  fol- 
owed  by  a  joint  program  of  unusual  in- 
;erest. 

Tuesday,  August  5,  has  been  set  for  the 
xnnual  field  day  at  the  Connecticut  To- 
xacco  Station  at  Windsor.  In  addition 
:o  the  usual  inspection  of  the  experi- 
nents  in  progress,  a  program  has  been 
ii-ranged,  including  addresses  by  Dr. 
lohnson  of  Wisconsin  and  Dr.  P.  J. 
Anderson  of  Massachusetts.  All  inter- 
■sted  in  tobacco  are  cordially  invited  to 
ittend. 


Fruit  Growers  Meeting 

The  Loeuet  Hill  Fruit  Farm,  of 
Charles  Wilson  and  Bruce  Jones,  at  Hall, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  selected  as  the  scene  of 
the  Summer  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  July  30.  Mr.  Wilson,  president  of 
the  society,  has  announced  tentative  plans 
for  the  event,  and  urges  all  fruit  growers 
interested  in  the  program  to  come.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  attendance  at  fox-mer  Sum¬ 
mer  meetings,  some  1,500  growers  are  ex¬ 
pected. 

In  addition  to  a  business  session  of  the 


society,  and  talks  by  noted  personages  in 
the  State,  the  plans  include  such  educa¬ 
tional  features  as  demonstrations  of  prac¬ 
tical  spraying  and  dusting  with  several 
types  of  appax-atus,  explanations  of  spray¬ 
ing  and  dusting  experiments  in  progress 
in  the  Wilson  and  Jones  orchard  under 
the  direction  of  specialists  at  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  pruning  dem¬ 
onstrations  by  representatives  of  the  col¬ 
lege  at  Ithaca,  an  inspection  of  a  modern 
packing  plant,  and  other  items  of  interest 
to  fruit  gi-owers. 

The  day  will  not  be  devoted  entirely  to 
study,  however,  as  elaborate  plans  are  be¬ 
ing  outlined  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
fruit  men  and  their  families  In  the  after¬ 
noon  with  a  baseball  game  and  other 
sports.  The  ladies  of  one  of  the  local 
churches  will  serve  the  visitors  with  a 
hot  dinner. 


Michigan  Pickles 

If  you  wish  some  easily  made  pickles 
that  are  extra  nice,  out  of  the  ordinary, 
and  good  keepers,  tx-y  the  following : 

Peel  one  peck  onions  and  slice  in  one- 
half  inch  thick  slices,  wash  and  slice  an 
equal  amount  of  green  tomatoes  about 
the  same  thickness,  putting  alternate  lay¬ 
ers  of  each  in  any  large  jar,  sprinkling 
each  layer  with  salt,  using  one  teacup  to 
this  amount.  Cover  jar  with  a  plate 
and  let  stand  over  night,  invert  the  jar  in 
the  morning  and  allow  the  brine  to  run 
off.  When  well  drained  cover  with  cold 
vinegar,  sweetened  and  spiced  to  taste, 
weight  down  the  plate  and  use  as  needed. 
These  pickles  will  keep  for  months  and 
make  delicious  sandwiches.  I  use'  more 
onions  than  tomatoes,  as  we  like  the 
onions  better.  mrs.  m.  Kennedy. 
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Buy  Direct  From  Grower 
w/  No  Dealers -No  Middlemen 

Our  44  years’  reputation  for  square 
dealing  assures  your  receiving 
healthy,  well-rooted  trees,  guaran¬ 
teed  by  us  to  be  true  to  name. 

FALL  CATALOG  SENT  FREE 

Our  1924  fall  catalog  also 
lists  shrubs,  ornamental 
trees,  x-oses,  grapevines, 
and  other  small  fruits. 

Send  for  it  today. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N,  Y. 


EARP-  THOMAS 

Plant  Foods  and  Fertilizers 

SEED  INOCULANTS 

Lime  and  Soil  Testers 
Rat  Virus  to  destroy  rats  and  mice 
Write  for  Valuable  Booklet 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO. 

260  Washington  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Agents  Wanted 


WEED  KILLER 

For  walks,  gutters,  tennis  courts 

1  gallon  5  gallons  1  drum 

$2.00  $8.00  $50.00 

Dilute  with  water  40-1 

ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc.,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  fall  plant¬ 
ing  ;  runner  Strawberry  plants,  Raspberry,  Black  berry. 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  for  September  and 
October  planting  ;Cauliflower.  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Celery,  Kale  plants  for  summer  planting;  Delphinium’ 
Foxglove,  Columbine,  Canterbury  Bells,  Poppy,  Phlox 
and  other  hardy  perennial  flower  plants  for  summer 
and  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


SENT  BY  EXPRESS 


TOMATO  AND  B.  SPR00TS 

Catalog  Free.  C.  E 


1  OR 

PARCEL 

POST 

Per  100 

600 

1,000 

6,000 

SO. 30 

SO  80 

SI  25 

S  5  00 

1.75 

3  25 

15.00 

..  .40 

1  00 

1.50 

6.25 

FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


Plante  Fnr  Qaln  Celery.  100—  60o  ;  500— $2  ;  1,000—  *8. 
ridllib  lUI  OdIB  Cabbage:  100 —  40«;  500— $1.25;  1  000— $2, 
postpaid.  Catalogue  free.  W.  S.  FORD  &  S0H.  Hartly  Delaware 


Plante  Thousands  of  Celery  Plants  @  $8  per 
VjCIcIj  X  ldfllb  1,000.  Also  Cabbage  Plants  @  $1.50. 

Caleb  Boggs  &  Son  -  Cheswold,  Delaware 


FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BESTWAY  for  CleaningThem 
THE  BESTWAY  MFG.  CO.  Aberdeen,  Maryland 

MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMSTO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for  25c. 
com  or  stamps.  C0WIC  STUDIO,  8%  Fountain  Ave. ,  Springfield.  Ohio 


I  LrlLIi  r  m\lTl  ■  -vx.  x-  me  gi  yuuciivc  u  vv„, 
20  acres.  6- room  house;  2-story 
packing  house, cement  floor,  holds  8, OOOcan  iers.  Gasoline 
water  system.  Bargain,  $10,000.  Fall  delivery.  Come 
see  it  operated.  William  Doerfel  Hammonton,  N.  J 


Fine  Big  Berries  This  Fall ! 

We  promise  you  a  fair  crop  this  fall,  if  you  act 
promptly  !  And  the  berries  should  be  as  big  as  the  one 
alongside,  if  you  plant  Lovett’s  All  Season  Everbearing 
Strawberry  To  make  this  possible  you  should  set  out 

Lovett’s  Pot-Grown  Plants. 

We  Also  Offer  Other 
Everbearing  Varieties 

as  well  ae  standard  June  bearing  sorts 
for  next  year’s  crop. 

As  the  pioneers  in  this  field  we  offer 
a  heavily-rooted,  well-balanced  plant 
product  that  will  take  hold  at  once. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  Ill, 
our  “Midseason  Hints”  that  tells  all 
about  the  midsummer  making  of  the 
Strawberry  bed.  It  is  free. 

LOVETT’S  NURSERY  _ 

Box  163  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

CORRUGATED- PLAIN- V  CRIMP 
_ SHINGLES  —  SPOUTING  —  GUTTER 

PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD’S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 
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Reflections  of  an  Old  School 
Teacher 

All  the  colors  are  in  the  rainbow ;  in 
fact,  they  are  all  in  a  ray  of  pure  sun¬ 
light,  but  one  gifted  with  the  power  can 
fake  a  bit  of  one  color  here,  another 
there,  combine  two  or  more,  and  by  skill¬ 
ful  blending  of  all  in  varying  forms  pro¬ 
duce  a  wonderful  picture  which  can  thrill 
our  souls  with  its  appeal  to  bur  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  or  stir  our  hearts  with 
memories,  or  turn  our  thoughts  to  higher 
things. 

Likewise  all  the  words  are  in  the  dic- 
tionary,  and  only  26  letters  are  used  to 
form  them.  They  are  there  for  any  of  us 
to  choose  and  use,  but  to  a  few  it  is 
given  to  choose  such  words  and  place 
them  in  such  relation  to  each  other  as  to 
form  a  deathless  poem  or  a  classic  phrase 
— and  sometimes  'a  thoughless  combina¬ 
tion  may  bring  its  originator  wealth  if  not 
fame ;  even  a  witless  assertion  about  the 
lack  of  a  certain  tropical  fruit.  There  are 
certain  words  which  seem  to  come  into 
fashion  like  a  style  of  dressing  the  hair 
or  the  shape  of  a  woman’s  sleeve,  which 
are  used  till  worn  threadbare  and  then 
cast  aside  to  give  place  to  something  new. 
Constructive  criticism  are  two  such 
■words  which,  joined  together,  have  been 
used  as  a  weapon  of  offense  and  hurled  at 
me  because  of  what  I  have  >said  about 
modern  teachers  and  other  things  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  schools.  When  they  tell  me 
that  I  offer  no  constructive  criticism,  they 
mean,  I  suppose,  that  I  do  not  suggest  a 
remedy  for  the  conditions  I  presume  to 
find  not  to  my  liking.  Frankly,  I’ll  admit 
that  I  don’t  know  what  to  say.  The  news¬ 
papers  report — I  always  take  newspaper 
stories  with  a  grain  of  salt,  but  I  hope 
this  needs  none — that  the  dean  of  women 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  a  recent 
address  at  Grand  Rapids,  said  : 

“The  real  source  of  the  faults  of  the 
educational  system  today  is  the  great 
number  of  half-baked,  half-educated  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  teaching  only  because  they 
think  teaching  is  the  easiest  way  for  them 
to  earn  a  living.” 

iShe  is  further  quoted  as  saying  that 
she  would  flunk  half  of  the  present-day 
instructors  in  the  public  schools  as  unfit 
for  their  pi’ofession.  “I  would  do  this,” 
she  said,  “because  of  their  lack  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  their  lack  of  interest.” 

It  is  said  that  she  spoke  these  words 
with  sufficient  warmth  to  finish  baking  a 
number  of  the  half-baked  ones.  Anyway, 

I  hope  she  said  them,  for  they  are  just 


made  compulsory,  and,  as  always,  not  be¬ 
ing  unattainable,  it  somehow  ceases  to  be 
so  desirable.  Study  your  tax  bill — you 
will  more  than  likely  find  that  the  largest 
single  item  is  the  school  tax.  We  want 
our  children  to  have  the  best  in  educa¬ 
tion,  but  who  shall  say  what  is  the  best? 
Our  ancestors  were  so  hedged  about  by 
laws  and  hampered  in  thought  and  action 
that  they  sought  freedom  in  a  new  land. 
In  the  course  of  300  years  such  a  strue- 
ture  of  legislation  has  been  built  up  about 
us  that  even  the  training  of  our  own  chil¬ 
dren  is  so  remote  and  shut  away  from  us 
that  many  of  us  are  content  to  indulge  in 
the  two  great  American  pastimes  of 
“passing  the  buck”  and  “letting  George 
do  it.”  That  is  why  school  meetings  are 
not  attended,  but,  as  a  former  correspond¬ 
ent  said.  “Of  course  the  children  will  get 
their  education  some  way.” 

Teaching  at  best  is  a  wearing,  nerve- 
racking,  thankless  task,  which  may  ex¬ 
plain  why  so  few  undertake  it  as  a  life 
work.  It  used  to  be  a  dignified  profes¬ 
sion,  but  now  we  find  many  girls  almost 
apologizing  for  their  entrance  into  the 
work  and  hastening  to  acquire  their  trous¬ 
seau  that  they  may  leave  it  as  soon  as 
po  ssible.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it .  I  don’t  know.  Stand  on  the  side 
lines  and  “knock,”  probably.  We  can’t  do 
much  when  we  get  notice  from  a  flippant 
school  nurse  that  Johnny,  who  has  had 
no  tonsils  for  five  years,  must  have  his 


foolish  to  sell  their  home  if  they  could 
possibly  hang  on  to  it;  that  $100,000 
Wouldn’t  buy  my  farm.  He  fairly  jumped. 
“It  ain’t  worth  no  such  money,”  he  said. 
Then  he  turned  and  looked  off  across  the 
valley  and  lake  at  one  of  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  and  “friendly”  views  on  earth. 
After  a  while  he  said,  slowly  :  “I’ll  nev¬ 
er  sell  my  farm.” 

I  am  glad  lie  is  staying  near  us.  He  is 
a  good  oak,  with  roots  deep  in  the  soil  ; 
not  a  hemlock,  to  be  blown  out  by  the 
first  little  blast  of  adversity.  And  I’m 
glad  he  has  learned  that  this  part  of  the 
country  produces  crops  which,  having  no 
cash  value,  are  more  desirable  than 
money.  r. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Picnic  in  the  Woods 

Attracted  by  the  big  posters  the  boys 
and  I  went  to  the  circus  the  other  day. 
It  was  a  very  good  circus  as  circuses  go, 
but  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  con¬ 
trast  to  some  of  our  afternoon  trips.  Of 
course  we  saw  the  animals  that  we  had 
been  reading  of,  and  as  we  do  not  live 
near  a  zoo  that  was  fine  for  the  boys. 
But  that  is  the  only  good  word  I  have 
for  the  afternoon.  We  were  packed  in 
as  closely  as  we  could  sit  on  the  little 
narrow  seats,  under  a  canvas  tent  that 
reflected  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  our  heads, 
and  made  us  most  uncomfortable.  It 
made  me  long  for  the  coolness  of  the  pines 
where  we  often  go  with  our  lunch  and 
spend  on  hour  or  two. 

It  seems  to  me  that  country  people 
have  been  making  a  big  mistake  in  look- 


dict  ionary  been  gifted  with"  the  ?.hf  P^ure  shows  Fred  Hooper,  with  his  trailer,  helping  the  postmaster  at  Park 

the  right  combinations  *ac  ge,’  dehver  parcel  post  mail  packages.  Considerable  farm  produce  is  sent  by 
me  gn t  o  d  to  parcel  post  into  this  town  of  6,000  inhabitants  from  the  outlying  country  districts. 


ability  to  choose  the  right 
of  letters  to  make  my  meaning  plain. 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  in  a  family  where 
one  of  the  teachers  boards.  A  young 
member  of  the  household  was  perusing  a 
geography  with  great  interest,  at  least 
in  the  pictures.  Frequent  questions  were 
asked  to  supplement  the  titles  beneath 
the  pictures.  Finally  the  question  was, 
“What  does  truck  gardening  mean?”  The 
teacher  hesitated  for  an  instant  and  then 
assured  the  child  that  it  meant  that  they 
raised  vegetables  in  trucks  because  the 
ground  was  too  wet ! 

My  mother  has  always  been  a  student 
of  the  life  of  Napolon.  At  one  time  she 
was  caring  for  a  dependent  girl,  and  had 
the  local  teacher  in  her  family  for  a  time. 
One  evening  the  girl  looked  up  from  her 
reading  with  the  question  :  “It  says,  ‘He 
met  his  Waterloo.’  What  does  it  mean?” 
Mother  began  by  explaining  that  it  was 
at  Waterloo  that  Napoleon  met  final  de¬ 
feat,  when  the  teacher,  with  a  superior 
air,  interrupted:  “Are  you  sure  about 
that?  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  Na¬ 
poleon  was  in  that  war.” 

A  digression  might  be  made  here  to 
speak  of  the  apparent  belief  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  young  flapper-teacher,  that  all 
knowledge  is  denied  a  person  with  gray¬ 
ing  hair  and  is  stored  under  her  fluffy 
top-knot.  We  recall  our  own  early  train¬ 
ing  in  rspect  and  deference  to  our  elders. 
Dean  Hamilton  says  that  the  faults  of 
our  educational  system  have  their  source 
in  the  kind  of  teachers  employed,  but  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  a  more  remote 
source.  It  appears  to  be  a  sort  of 
“House  that  Jack  Built.”  In  the  old 
days  an  education  was  something  to  be 
struggled  for — even  fought  to  attain. 
There  was  a  time  when  only  the  rich  who 
could  hire  tutors  for  their  children  could 
hope  to  educate  their  families.  Then 
schooling  was  desirable  but  usually  unat¬ 
tainable.  Later  came  the  happy  thought 
of  combining  the  children  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  under  one  instructor  and  all  “chip¬ 
ped  in”  to  pay  him — -or  at  least  all  prop¬ 
erty  owners  did — for  that  is  what  it 
amounted  to  when  a  percentage  of  each 
man’s  tax  is  used  for  the  support  of 
schools.  Gradually  customs  changed, 
laws  and  more  laws  were  made  control¬ 
ling  schools  and  school  matters,  more  and 
more  the  affairs  of  the  school  have  been 
taken  out  of  our  direct  control,  till  we 
forget  that  the  teacher  is  one  of  our  hired 
servants,  and  if  there  were  no  public 
schools  we  would  each  be  obliged  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  private  teacher  or  let  our  children 
go  untaught.  Moreover,  schooling  (as  it 
is  called)  is  now  not  a  thing  to  be  sought 
and  struggled  for,  it  is  thrust  upon  us — 


tonsils  out  at  once  if  he  is  to  continue  his 
work  in  school ;  or  that  Mary,  who  is  go¬ 
ing  to  the  dentist  weekly,  must  have  her 
teeth  attended  in  order  that  she  may  do 
better  work  in  school.  But  when  Susie 
comes  home  and  tells  that  the  cooking 
teacher  had  them  pour  a  pitcher  of  cream 
down  the  sink  because  it  would  sour  be¬ 
fore  next  lesson,  we  can  “do  it  ourselvess” 
and  teach  her  what  good  things  can  be 
made  of  it  when  it  is  sour. 

As  for  the  teachers  coming  from  nor¬ 
mal  schools  and  colleges  half-baked  and 
half-educated,  the  colleges  say  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  preparedness  in  the  high 
school,  file  high  school  blames  it  on  the 
grades,  and  the  grades  say  that  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  fails  to  lay  a  proper  founda¬ 
tion,  but  the  kindergarten  resents  this 
and  says  the  trouble  is  in  the  home,  and 
•they  say  that  when  mother  hears  this  she 
says,  “Well,  what  can  you  expect  when 
you  look  at  my  husband’s  folks?”  Still 
passing  the  buck,  don’t  you  see?  Can 
anyone  put  a  finger  on  the  real  source  of 
the  trouble?  For  we  all  have  to  admit 
that  there  is  trouble  somewhere,  and 
much  of  it  is  due  to  lack  of  active  inter¬ 
est _  and  action  on  the  part  of  individual 
citizens.  transplanted. 


More  Desirable  Than  Money 

I  enjoyed  your  “Lilacs,”  particularly 
the  ending,  with  its  supposition  that  noth¬ 
ing  good  and  beautiful  is  a  loss.  It  gives 
me  a  sinking  sensation  to  drive  by  coun¬ 
try  houses  with  not  a  tree  or  bush  near 
them  to  temper  the  heat  or  cold.  And  I 
like  to  hear  the  Hope  Farmer  tell  about 
sitting  on  the  big  rock.  It  would  be  very 
profitable  to  most  of  us  to  spend  a  while 
each  day  just  like  that.  I  am  sure  a  fine 
crop  of  sunsets  have  been  harvested  from 
that  rock,  and  I’d  like  to  know  how  the 
Hope  Farmer  uses  them  after  they  are 
garnered.  Every  morning  when  I  come 
down  stairs  I  see  through  our  front  door, 
the  hills  across  the  lake  greeting  the  ris¬ 
ing  sun,  and  at  evening  in  the  Summer  I 
sit  on  the  porch  to  see  the  shadows 
lengthen  on  the  hills  to  the  south  and 
east,  while  the  color  turns  from  red  to 
purple.  I  think  I  sleep  better  after  an 
hour  of  sunset.  It  renews  my  desire  to 
stay  here  always,  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
same  front  door,  as  my  fathers  were. 

One  of  my  tenants  has  made  enough  to 
get  possession  of  65  acres  of  land  on  a 
$20,000  contract.  He  and  I  are  the  only 
people  who  expect  him  to  pay  for  it.  In 
talking  about  it  I  said  the  owners  were 


ing  to  the  city  for  so  many  of  their 
pleasures,  and  not  teaching  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  love  the  country  and  find  pleas¬ 
ure  there.  When  my  city  friends  visit 
me  they  often  tell  me  that  they  envy  me 
the  view  from  my  back  door.  We  have 
not  cut  down  our  woods  as  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  have,  and  can  see  a  broad  half  circle 
of  beautiful  trees  about  an  eighth  of  a 
pile  from  the  house.  It  is  ever  changing 
in  its  shades  and  colors,  and  always 
seems  to  be  inviting  us  to  come  out  and 
play  awhile.  There  are  pines  and  elms, 
maples  and  all  kinds  of  trees  with  sev¬ 
eral  very  tall  pines  which  can  be  seen 
for  many  miles.  The  sunsets  are  beau¬ 
tiful  back  of  our  woods  and  the  sunrise 
is  even  more  lovely,  for  it  lights  up  all 
the  little  trees,  the  meadows  and  the 
creek  in  the  foreground.  When  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  smaller  I  began  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
now  they  come  and  call  me  to  see  the  sun¬ 
set,  the^  rainbow  or  the  grand  old  full 
moon.  They  bring  me  in  flowers  from  the 
fields  and  we  find  any  flower  is  beautiful 
if  you  look  at  it  closely. 

The  eight-year-old  jumps  for  joy  when 
he  hears  that  we  have  planned  a  picnic 
in  the  woods  with  the  city  cousins.;  the 
older  boy  is  on  hand  and  father  comes 
out  for  supper.  A  picnic  with  us  does 
not  mean  anything  much  in  the  way  of 
work.  We  just  pick  up  whatever  we 
can  easily,  plenty  of  rolls  or  sandwiches, 
some  cookies  or  doughnuts,  and  with  a 
pot  of  coffee  for  the  grown-ups  and  lemon¬ 
ade  for  the  children  we  have  a  feast.  We 
divide  up  the  luggage  and  each  one  car¬ 
ries  a  share. 

As  soon  as  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
pines  the  children  run  on  ahead  and  pick 
out  a  good  bough  for  a  swing.  Did  you 
ever  sit  on  a  big  branch  of  a  pine  tree 
and  have  some  one  swing  you  by  taking 
hold  of  the  end  of  it  and  pulling  it  up 
and  down?  It  beats  the  “ocean  wave” 
and  the  “merry-go-round,”  and  all  it 
costs  is  a  little  labor  on  the  part  of 
mother.  It  is  good  exercise  for  her,  as 
she  is  inclined  to  be  stout,  and  for 
mother  it  beats  the  “daily  dozen.”  The 
ground  is  all  covered  with  dry  pine 
needles  and  after  the  swing  is  over  we  sit 
down  for  a  rest  and  to  get  our  breath. 
The  children  are  off  to  gather  cones, 
partridge  myrtle,  ferns  and  moss  or,  if 
it  is  Fall,  the  lovely  Autumn  leaves.  The 
big  boy  has  brought  his  gun  and  has 
gone  to  the  back  of  the  woods  to  scare 
up  a  partridge  or  a  rabbit.  Soon  the 
children  are  back  demanding  another 


swing,  and  we  set  them  gathering  wood 
for  the  fire.  The  cones  they  have  gath¬ 
ered  burn  well  and  make  a  sweet-smell¬ 
ing  smoke  that  is  better  than  incense. 
We  get  our  fireplace  made  and  the  coffee 
and  the  frying-pan  with  the  weinies  or 
bacon  on,  for  we  see  father  coming  with  a 
pail  of  water  for  the  lemonade.  Everyone 
has  a  good  appetite  after  the  walk  and 
the  exercise,  and  we  all  do  justice  to  the 
simple  food.  The  evening  chores  are  to 
be  done,  so  father  and  the  big  boy  go  on 
home,  taking  the  cows  with  them,  and  the 
rest  of  us  follow  more  slowly.  Little 
John,  the  four-year-old.  likes  to  jump 
from  one  hummock  to  the  next  in  the 
pasture,  and  though  he  sometimes  falls 
lie  is  up  and  away  again.  By  the  time 
we  reach  the  house  lie  is  tired,  and  gen¬ 
erally  goes  fast  asleep  on  the  way  home 
to  the  city. 

In  the  Fall  we  go  to  the  woods  and 
gather  nuts  for  Winter  and  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  after  our  dinner  of  turkey 
and  pumpkin  pie,  we  go  and  get  a 
y  hristmas  tree  for  each  family.  A  tree 
is  much  more  interesting  if  you  have 
helped  cut  it  and  carry  it  home. 

Then  in  Winter,  when  father  is  get¬ 
ting  up  the  year’s  wood  on  the  big 
sleighs,  there  is  a  chance  for  a  ride  to 
the  woods.  We  do  not  fear  any  coal  fam- 
ine  as  long  as  we  have  our  woodpile. 
W  hat  would  the  country  be  without  the 
trees,  so  beautiful  and  so  useful  in  many 
ways?  Perhaps  you  may  not  enjoy  go¬ 
ing  on  a  picnic  just  as  we  do,  but  perhaps 
you  can  take  the  horse  or  the  car  and  go 
to  the  river  or  the  lake  with  the  boys  and 
giils  some  day.  Of  course  it  will  be  some 
trouble,  but  it  pays.  Does  thf>  boy  have 
a  horse  to  ride?  Do  you  help  the  girl 
with  her  flower  bed  so  that  the  hens  will 
not  destroy  it?  Have  the  little  folks  a 
swing,  and  are  they  allowed  to  keep  pets? 
Do  you  take  magazines  that  the  young 
people  will  enjoy  reading,  and  get  books 
from  the  library  for  them?  All  these 
things  are  worth  considering  if  we  are 
going  to  make  our  young  people  love  to 
live  in  the  country. 

If  we  older  ones  do  not.  find  pleasure 
theie,  but  rush  to  the  city  for  it,  we  can¬ 
not  but  expect  that  the  young  folks  will 
follow  our  example.  It  is  up  to  us  to  pro- 
v>de  wholesome  entertainment  for  our 
children,  and  lead  them  to  believe  that 
their  country  home  is  the  best  place  in 
i  o  .,worlfl-  Take  an  interest  in  your 
child  s  play  and  continue  to  do  so  as  he 
grows  older.  It  will  keep  you  young  and 
help  him,  for  you  know  that  “all  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.”  Do 
not  say  you  haven’t  time.  I  have  no 
rtoubt  that  you  are  taking  time  for  some 
unnecessary  piece  of  work  that  could  be 
let  go.  If  you  have  not  the  habit  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  beauties  of  the  world  around 
you,  begin  now  Do  not  grumble  over  the 
weather  Let  s  from  a  Boosters’  Club  and 
boost  the  country  as  a  good  place  to 
me,  a  good  place  to  work  and  a  good 
Place  to  play.  mrs.  Charles  mc  Arthur. 

►St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Paying  Board  for  a  Boy 

My  wife  let  our  boy,  seven  years  old 
board  with  aunt  during  three 


go  to 


months  in  1021 ;  the  boy  helped  with  hay¬ 
ing,  chores,  etc.,  and  at  odd  times  he  has 
b.een,  ?sked  t(>  vlHit  «  day  lor  so  since,  and 


about  a  suit  if  I  did  not  see  him  and  set¬ 
tle  soon,  and  now  the  treasurer  shows 
me  attachment  papers  ($200)  on  my  sal¬ 
ary  (paid  1st  to  15th).  Can  uncle  and 
aunt  work  a  boy  seven  years  and  collect 
board  for  him  aleo?  Wlmt  percentage  of 
salary  does  attachment  hold  up,  in  case 
of  wife  and  three  children?  What  is  ad¬ 
visable  for  me  to  do?  r.  Ir. 

Massachusetts. 

Strange  as  it  will  seem  to  many  of  our 
readers,  we  have  dozens  of  family  troubles 
like  the  above  submitted  to  us.  The  only 
reason  for  noticing  them  publicly  is  to 
try  to  make  it  clear  that  no  outsider  can 
settle  such  thing**.  In  this  case  we  advise 
consulting  some  local  attorney,  and  let 
him  find  out  if  this  garnishee  is  valid.  It 
does  not  seem  likely  that  a  boy  of  seven 
years  can  work  enough  to  pay  for  his 
board.  The  statement  seems  to  imply  that 
when  the  boy  first  went  to  the  aunt  some 
payment  was  expected.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  what  the  aunt  has  to 
say  about  it.  Some  sort  of  bargain  should 
always  be  made  in  such  cases. 


Removing  Lime  from 
Teakettle 

If  G.  A.  T.,  page  869,  will  boil  rain¬ 
water  in  her  teakettle  once  or  twice  a 
week,  it  will  eliminate  all  further  trouble 
with  lime  in  her  new  kettle,  and  is  much 
easier  than  using  vinegar,  mrs.  l.  m.  a. 


“Gracious!”  exclaimed  mother,  “what 
is  that  noise?”  “Oh,  that’s  nothing  but 
a  cow  mooing,  trying  to  sell  her  milk,” 
said  Barbara. — Boston  Transcript. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  GLORIOUS  FOURTH 

Part  II 


The  new  mower  blade  is  here,  and  the 
click  of  the  machine  calls  the  boy  back 
to  his  scythe.  This  sun  is  getting  hot, 
but  it  is  splendid  weed-killing  weather, 
after  all.  There  is  a  little  smell  of  gun* 
powder  in  the  air.  It  may  be  the  ghost  of 
the  smoke  from  the  guns  fired  by  the  Hes¬ 
sians  in  that  raid  145  years  ago.  This 
country  was  overrun  by  raiding  parties 
from  New  York.  They  were  after  live 
stock  and  grain — anything  they  could 
steal.  Our  farmers  organized  a  system 
of  observation,  and  many  a  Paul  Revere 
unknown  to  fame  has  gone  galloping  over 
these  hills  warning  the  farmers  of  a  Brit¬ 
ish  raid.  At  the  warning  the  farmers 
would  drive  their  live  stock  off  into  the 
woods,  with  such  other  possessions  as 
they  could  carry.  One  of  these  raids 
reached  out  to  our  quiet  valley — quieter 
by  500  per  cent  than  it  is  now.  Our  old 
stone  house  was  evidently  here  then,  and 
most  of  the  family  took  to  the  woods  over 
the  western  hill,  driving  the  stock  before 
them.  All  but  old  grandfather !  His 
rheumatism  was  bad,  and  he  had  a  stock 
of  stubborn  Dutch  blood  which  would  not 
permit  him  to  run  from  a  Hessian.  So 
he  started  hoeing  corn,  as  I  take  it,  right 
where  I  am  hoeing  strawberries  today. 
The  Hessian  soldiers  found  him  and  tried 
to  make  him  tell  where  the  cattle  and 
sheep  might  be  found.  The  old  man  pre¬ 
tended  he  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  kept 
on  hoeing.  Ever  since  man  started  to 
climb  up  into  civilization  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  have  been  made  largely  immune 
to  personal  violence.  Under  most  condi¬ 
tions  the  old  man  would  have  had  a  bay¬ 
onet  run  through  him,  but  as  it  was  a 
big  Hessian  kicked  him  a  couple  of  times 
and  the  soldiers  marched  on  along  our 
road.  I  understand  they  had  a  small  can¬ 
non  with  them,  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
they  stopped  and  fired  without  special 
aim  at  the  little  valley.  We  have  a  small 
cannon  ball  which  the  old  farmer  just 
south  of  us  plowed  out  of  his  field.  Old 
grandfather  kept  on  hoeing  until  the  sol¬ 
diers  started  back  to  New  York,  empty- 
handed.  Then  the  farmers  came  back 
with  their  stock— and  they  had  something 
of  a  new  breed.  That  big  Hessian  who 
had  kicked  grandfather  had  strayed  too 
far  into  the  woods.  The  Dutch  farmers 
had  caught  him,  and  here  he  was,  safely 
bound,  on  his  way  to  the  Paramus  church, 
where  these  prisoners  were  kept.  And 
when  they  heard  what  this  big  brute  had 
done  to  grandpa  those  rough  men  favored 
what  they  called  Bible  justice— “an  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  kick  for  a  kick.”  One 
big  man  wearing  a  boot  that  would  be 
called  No.  16  in  these  days  offered  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  grandpa  and  do  the  kicking. 
It  is  said  that  the  old  man,  instead  of  liv¬ 
ing  up  to  the  old  Hebrew  idea  of  justice, 
brought  a  dipper  of  water  from  the  spring 
and  gave  the  Hessian  a  drink  !  Here  I 
am,  an  Outlander,  working  the  same 
piece  of  land,  and  supposed  to  be.  four 
generations  nearer  perfection  in  Christian 
spirit,  but  it  would  be  a  great  temptation 
for  me  if  I  had  a  chance  to  boot  such  a 
character. 

*  tK  5j!  SC 

But  that  smell  of  gunpowder  still  per¬ 
sists,  and  now  I  am  able  to  account  for  it. 
Down  the  very  road  where  the  Hessians 
came  in  that  old  day  marches  another 
army.  These  soldiers  have  designs  on 
me,  the  same  as  the  Hessians  had  on  old 
grandfather,  and  I  have  not  been  warned 
so  that  I  can  run  my  property  off  into  the 
woods.  The  first  I  know  I  am  looking 
into  the  muzzles  of  three  pistols.  I  have 
often  wondered  what  I  would  do  in  case  I 
was  held  up,  and  here  it  has  come  at  last, 
right  in  broad  daylight  on  “the  day  we 
celebrate.”  The  most  approved  perform¬ 
ance  in  such  cases  is  to  hold  up  your 
hands,  but  in  this  case  1  just  catch  up 
the  smallest  of  the  highwaymen  and  toss 
her  up  to  my  shoulder.  For  these  are 
only  toy  pistols,  and  the  raiders  are  three 
littie  girls,  Rose,  Rita  and  Camille.  They 
have  even  used  up  all  their  caps,  the  fire¬ 
crackers  have  all  popped,  and  the  tor¬ 
pedoes  have  all  exploded.  I  think  five 
cents  apiece  will  satisfy  these  little  rob¬ 
bers  and  I  can  throw  in  a  little  live 
stock.  Over  by  the  barn  in  the  new  or¬ 
chard  are  three  good-sized  woodchuck 
holes.  The  fact  is  there  are  more  wood¬ 
chucks  on  this  new  farm  than  I  ever 
thought  it  possible  to  group  on  20  acres. 

I  had  no  idea  I  was  such  a  live  stock 
owner  until  I  found  all  these  holes.  The 
way  to  satisfy  these  little  raiders  with 
their  toy  pistols  is  to  give  each  of  them 
a  woodchuck  hole — with  all  its  possibili¬ 
ties  !  So  they  make  their  own  selection. 

I  can  tell  you  that  one  unseen  woodchuck, 
down  in  the  ground,  is  less  of  a  white 
elephant  and  more  of  a  satisfaction  than 
a  big  herd  of  cattle  which  refuse  to  eat 
up  a  chattel  mortgage,  and  there  are 
many  such  on  this  “Glorious  Fourth.” 
The  little  girls  sit  down  by  these  holes 
and  wait  awhile  in  the  vain  hope  that 
woodchuck  will  come  out  to  visit  his  new 
owner.  No  such  luck.  A  woodchuck  is 
wiser  than  a  man.  When  he  gets  to  a 
safe  place  he  knows  enough  to  stay  there, 
and  not  to  play  tag  with  fate  by  running 
out  into  danger.  When  I  play  tag  I 
want  some  playmate  with  shorter  arms 
and  more  clumsy  feet  than  fate.  This 


modern  army  reminds  me  of  the  Indians 
in  their  plan  of  conducting  a  siege.  The 
red  men  seldom  had  the  patience  to  plant 
themselves  before  a  white  man’s  fort  and 
stay  right  there  through  rain  or  shine 
until  food  or  water  ran  out.  They  were 
too  impatient  —  some  sudden  desire  or 
panic  seized  them  and  off  they  ran  for 
other  scenes.  I  doubt  seriously  if  the 
original  white  people  could  ever  have  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  in  this  country  if 
the  Indians  had  been  able  to  hang  to  the 
siege  as  patiently  as  white  men  did.  It 
is  evidently  the  discipline  and  hangdog 
self-control  of  civilization  which  gives 
one  race  superiority  over  another.  At 
any  rate  these  little  girl  raiders  are  tired 
of  watching  for  the  woodchuck,  and  they 
go  marching  back  to  the  house  waving 
their  little  flag,  and  snapping  their  empty 
pistols  at  an  occasional  turtle  or  toad. 

*  *  *  *  * 

This  hoe  of  mine  isn’t  doing  its  full 
work  somehow.  I  am  killing  only  one 
blade  of  grass  where  two  ought  to  lose 
their  heads.  Wasted  energy  is  poor  stuff 
for  this  hot  day.  The  edge  of  this  hoe  is 
too  dull — that’s  what  is  the  matter.  The 
way  I  do  is  to  buy  a  regular  hoe  and  then 


have  the  blacksmith  cut  off  a  piece  so 
as  to  leave  one  sharp  corner  and  a  nar¬ 
row  side  at  the  opposite  end.  Then  we 
grind  the  edges  on  the  grindstone  so  that 
they  cut  like  knives,  and  slice  rather  than 
chop  the  weeds.  The  sharp,  keen  corner 
enables  us  to  work  in  close  to  the  plants. 
I  find  it  a  habit  of  ragweeds  to  work  in 
close  to  the  strawberry  plants,  as  if 
seeking  protection.  It’s  the  old  trick  of 
making  love  to  the  jailor’s  daughter  in 
the  hope  that  the  jailor  will  give  them 
extra  privileges.  Let  these  little  things 
alone  and  first  you  know  they  are  so 
big  that  you  cannot  pull  them  without 
ripping  out  the  plant.  The  sharp  corner 
of  this  “cut-off”  hoe  will  dig  them  out 
and  save  your  fingers.  It  is  time  to 
sharpen  up,  so  I  sit  down  under  a  tree, 
take  the  big  file  out  of  my  pocket  and 
proceed  to  put  an  edge  on  that  hoe.  The 
sword  and  the  hoe  have  ever  been  com¬ 
panions.  The  sword  may  conquer  a 

province,  but  it  can  never  be  held  un¬ 
less  the  hoe  follows  and  makes  the  land 
productive.  The  hoe  may  be  a  clam¬ 
shell  tied  to  a  stick,  or  a  piece  of  modern 
steel  shaped  and  sharpened  to  be  most 
effective,  but  unless  the  land  can  be 
tickled  with  it  there  can  be  no  laughing 
harvest.  And  it  is  the  edge  of  the  weapon 
that  decides  its  value.  The  Romans  had 
very  sharp  swords,  and  with  them  they 
cut  the  life  and  independence  from  many 
a  province.  But  the  hoes  which  followed 
the  sword  were  too  dull  and  clumsy.  The 
land  did  not  respond,  farming  in  these 
conquered  provinces  failed  and  down 
went  Rome  as  a  consequence.  They  tell 
of  an  old  man  who  lived  up  among  these 
hills  at  the  time  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  was  signed.  This  old  fellow 
had  served  at  Quebec  nearly  20  years  be¬ 
fore.  There  he  captured  a  sword  from 
a  French  officer- — brought  it  home  and 
hung  it  on  the  wall,  where  it  slowly 
rusted.  His  folks  were  inclined  to  be 
Tories,  and  when  the  Americans  rose  in 
rebellion  the  family  remained  neutral  — 
much  to  the  old  man’s  disgust.  Then 
came  the  great  news  from  Philadelphia 
of  what  happened  on  that  first  “Glorious 
Fourth.”  Without  a  word  the  old  man 
took  that  sword  from  the  wall,  called  one 
of  the  boys,  and  marched  to  the  grind¬ 
stone.  The  boy  turned  the  handle  and 
pouring  water  out  of  the  dipper  on  that 
stone,  the  old  man  put  a  razor  edge  on 
that  sword.  Then  with  a  flourish  of  his 
old  arms  he  made  a  sweeping  cut  at  a 
bunch  of  weeds  and  sliced  them  off  to 
show  what  he  would  do  to  the  Hessians 
if  he  got  at  them.  And  the  story  goes 
that  the  old  man’s  act  shook  that  family 
out  of  its  neutrality  and  made  Americans 
out  of  them.  The  hiss  of  that  sword  on 
the  grindstone, _  the  old  man’s  wavy  white 
hair,  the  fire  in  his  eye  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  the  vigor  of  his  “Jersey  Dutch” 
somehow  brought  before  them  the  vision 
of  this  old  man  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham 


on  that  foggy  Fall  morning  when  the 
English  army  climbed  up  the  rocky  cliff 
and  beat  the  French  back.  That  day 
changed  the  destiny  of  a  continent.  The 
old  man  thought  it  meant  freedom.  Now 
he  found  it  meant  simply  America  for 
King  George.  That  old  sword  on  the 
grindstone  meant  America  for  Americans 
— a  new  nation  for  a  new  breed  of  men, 
and  the  hiss  of  the  grindstone  taught 
his  family  more  than  all  his  words  could 
do.  Strange  that  I  should  think  of  these 
things  as  I  sit  here  running  this  file  over 
the  edge  of  a  hoe.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  snarl  of  this  file  will  arouse  my  family 
to  any  very  noble  agricultural  deeds.  It 
is  more  likely  to  “set  their  teeth  on  edge,” 
and  no  one  turns  to  patriotism  in  that 
condition.  But  it’s  the  edge  that  counts 
and  the  way  you  use  the  edge.  Sitting 
here  among  the  Jersey  hills,  filing  my 
hoe,  I  can  go  back  into  the  centuries 
and  visualize  the  meeting  between  Rich¬ 
ard  the  Lion-hearted  and  Saladin.  They 
met  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  and,  as  no 
doubt  men  have  done  ever  since  Adam, 
fell  to  bragging  about  their  skill  in  the 
use  of  steel — swords,  hoes,  plows  or  the 
economical  use  of  razor  blades.  To  show 
his  power  Richard  put  a  steel  bolt  on  a 
block  and  with  one  sweep  of  his  mighty 
sword  cut  the  bolt  in  two.  Saladin  threw 
a  light  gauzy  veil  into  the  air  and  with 
one  stroke  of  his  razor-like  short  sword 
sliced  the  web-like  veil  in  two.  The 
smash  with  the  sword  represents  the 


manner  of  youth.  The  quick  slice  with 
the  razor-edge  belongs  more  to  age — and 
I  press  a  little  harder  with  my  file. 

"  H.  W.  C. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

(Continued  from  page  1024) 

to  stop  a  mule  braying.  An  old  colored 
woman  spoke  up  and  said  that  tying  a 
brick  on  his  tail  would  accomplish  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  preacher  looked  earnestly  at 
the  congregation  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  gave  some  sound  advice:  “Let  him 
that  is  without  sin  among  you,  tie  the 
first  brick.” 

Intolerance. — The  Parson  was  down 
at  Seaside  Heights  over  a  Sunday  while 
in  New  Jersey  and  had  an  unusual  ex¬ 
perience — even  for  him.  As  is  his  wont, 
he  went  to  church.  The  minister  seemed 
to  be  a  very  young  fellow,  presumably 
just  out  of  a  seminary,  or  perhaps  still 
in  a  seminary.  He  spied  the  Parson, 
who  had  on  a  clerical  vest  that  day,  and 
asked  if  he  were  a  minister.  The  congre¬ 
gation  was  very  small  and  the  young  min¬ 
ister  told  us  before  lie  began  that  his  ser¬ 
mon  was.  not,  suited  at  all  to  us,  and  he 
doubted  if  he  would  preach  it.  He  said, 
however  we  will  have  a  season  of  prayer, 
as  he  considered  that  locality  needed 
praying  for  especially.  He  certainly 
made  a  most  astonishing  prayer.  Almost 
his  first  remark  was  that  he  thanked  God 
he  was  saved.  Before  he  got  through  he 
thanked  God  he  was  not  a  sinner.  Above 
all,  .  he  thanked  God  that  he  believed 
God’s  Word  absolutely  and  literally, 
every  single  word,  just  as  it  is  written. 
Then  he  entered  into  a  perfect  tirade 
against  those  who  did  not  look  at  tne 
Bible  just  as  he  did,  winding  up  by  de¬ 
claring  that  they  would  all  be  “damned.” 

The  Parson’s  Turn.— When  he  final¬ 
ly  finished,  he  called  on  the  Parson  to 
offer  prayer.  Whatever  might  be  said  of 
the  Parson’s  effort,  it  was  certainly  in  de¬ 
cided  contrast  to  the  other.  His  prayer 
seemed  to  rather  nettle  the  fellow,  and  he 
then  jumped  up  and  evidently  delivered  his 
system  of  the  sermon  he  bad  prepared.  It 
was  another  tirade,  worse  than  the  first, 
during  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  who 
lived  in  that  vicinity  "and  all  people  who 
didn’t  believe  thus  and  so  were 
“damned” ;  this  was  his  favorite  word. 
As  he  touched  upon  those  who,  he  said, 
were  trying  to  tear  the  Bible  to  pieces,  it 
seemed  as  though  he  would  break  a  blood 
vessel.  Perhaps  the  Parson  did  what  he 
shouldn’t  have  done,  but  he  just  couldn’t 
help  it.  He  riz  right  up  when  the  young 
fellow  got  through  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  say  a  few  words.  This  may  be  an 
unusual  proceeding,  but  really  the  pew 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  rise  up  and 
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plan  would  be  good  for  the  pew  and  still 
better  for  the  pulpit.  In  the  Parson’s 
churches  everyone  has  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  their  opinion  on  any 
matter  whatsoever  at  the  frequent  busi- 
ness  meetings  held  after  the  service,  in 
which  everyone,  from  babies  to  grand¬ 
mothers  c-an  take  part.  The  Parson  gave 
them  about  20  minutes  on  the  sin  of  In¬ 
tolerance  and  self-satisfaction. 

A  \  acaiton.  Closson  has  been  awray 
on  a  sort  of  a  vacation  for  over  two 
weeks.  Part  of  it  was  with  friends  at 
the  shore.  It  undoubtedly  did  him  good ; 
he  looked  fine  and  tanned  and  healthy. 
He  seemed  glad  to  get  home  and  quite 
willing  to  help  around  the  place,  and  yet 

and  yet— as  Mrs.  Parson  and  the  Par¬ 
son  both  decided,  it  is  not  well  for  a  14- 
year-old  boy  to  be  company  for  too  long  a 
time.  Leave  it  to  the  other  boys,  how¬ 
ever,  to  take  whatever  “airs”  he  might 
have  acquired  out  of  him  in  pretty  short 
order.  Ihe  Parson  gave  him  a  little  pri¬ 
vate  talk  about  monopolizing  the  conver¬ 
sation  too  much  at  the  table,  or  among 
his  elders  and  betters.  He  was  quite 
above  the  realm  of  common  goslings  when 
tie  got  home,  and  had  to  be  reminded 
about  every  time  to  feed  and  water  them. 
But  he  is  getting  in  line  now,  and  in  a 
week  or  two  will  probably  water  the  calf 
without  being  told. 

Bushels  of  Turtles. — Little  Ta  has 
tound  several  turtles  around  lately,  and 
he  plays  with  them  and  then  finally  thev 
sneak  away.  Of  course  it  is  only  ocea- 
sionally  that  one  is  picked  up  in  the 
grass.  But  the  other  day  the  Parson  saw 
la  tugging  the  bushel  basket  toward  the 
upland  lot.  The  Parson  could  not  im¬ 
agine  what  he  was  after.  “I  am  goin°- 
after  turtles,”  said  he.  Bless  his  heart 
He  never  dreamed  but  that  he  could  go 
and  pick  up  a  bushel  of  turtles  if  he 
wanted  them,  just  as  you  would  pick  up 
a  bushel  of  cobblestones.  It  seemed  hard 
to  disillusion  the  little  fellow.  Youth 
looks  out  into  the  world  and  expects  just 
to  go  out  and  pick  up  anything  it  wants, 
let  we  who  are  older  learn  that  most 
good  things  come  pretty  hard  in  this 
world,  probably  harder  than  they  ought 

A  h  armer  Dinner. — Since  writing  the 
above  we  have  just  had  dinner,  for  it  is 
now  Monday.  There  are  10  of  us  to  sit 
down  at  the  table.  Soon  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  11  for  the  rest  of  the  Summer, 
lhat  makes  a  comfortable  family.  Eight 
children^  around  will  tend  to  keep  one 
from  dying  from  lonesomeness.  We  had 
a  big  dish  filled  with  string  beans  and 
peas  and  new  potatoes,  all  boiled  to¬ 
gether,  and  served  in  milk  and  a  gener¬ 
ous  supply  of  cream.  This,  with  bread 
and  butter  and  a  little  sliced  cold  shoul¬ 
der  was  enough  for  a  king.  While  one 
doesn’t  want  to  turn  the  cold  shoulder  to 
people  too  often,  yet  some  boiled  smoked 
shoulder  in  the  icebox  is  about  the  handi¬ 
est  and  least  expensive  line  of  meat  one 
can  have  around  a  farmer’s  house  We 
always  buy  a  big  shoulder  and  put  up  a 
kick  if  there  is  too  much  fat  about  it. 
Gut  up  in  the  food  chopper  with  a  little 
salad  dressing  mixed  in  to  make  it  hold 
together,  it  makes  about  as  good  sand- 
wiches  as  any  would  care  to  eat — and  a 
little  meat  goes  a  long  way. 


Church  and  Fireworks. — I  suppose 
one  does  not  often  see  the  church  steps 
littered  with  the  debris  of  fireworks,  but, 
honest  to  goodness,  we  did  have  some  time 
down  to  the  old  church  the  other  night. 
We  had  $5  worth  of  fireworks.  A  lot  of 
sparklers  ;  these  are  so  safe,  and  the  little 
children  can  run  around  with  them,  and 
some  Roman  candles  and  some  skyrock¬ 
ets.  At  another  smaller  mission  we  had 
$2  worth.  Then  out  here  at  the  nearby 
hall  the  other  night  we  had  quite  a  dis¬ 
play.  By  buying  the  day  after  the  Fourth 
we  got  $7.25  worth  for  $4.  The  collection 
in  the  hat  among  the  crowd  that  came 
more  than  paid  for  the  display.  We  had 
games  and  dancing,  and  a  fine  time.  The 
new  county  Scout  leader  was  out  and 
showed  us  some  new  games,  and  every¬ 
body  seemed  to  have  a  fine  time.  Next 
year  we  shall  probably  have  all  our  cele¬ 
brations  just  after  the  Fourth.  Why  not 
learn  to  bye-lo  when  young?  A  mother 
was  singing  “Bye-lo.  bye-lo,  baby”  as  she 
rocked  the  cradle.  “Good,  good,”  shouted 
her  husband,  as  he  heard  her  through. the 
window.  “Great,  great ;  you  teach  him  to 
buy  low,  and  I’ll  teach  him  to  sell  high  a 
little  later.” 


A  Reporter. — But  here  comes  a  re¬ 
porter  from  Hartford,  and  the  Parson 
will  have  to  stop.  These  reporters  are 
rather  a  bother  and  sometimes  we  refuse 
to  see  them,  especially  when  they  ’phone 
for  appointments.  They  will  twist  and 
distort  things  so  that  one  gets  terribly 
provoked.  This  man  was  down  for  two 
or  three  hours  Saturday  when  we  were 
trying  to  clean  up  haying,  and  now  he  is 
coming  again  today  to  finish  up  this  won¬ 
derful,  as  he  thinks,  whole  page  write-up 
in  the  Hartford  Times.  When  the  Par¬ 
son  added  a  rocking  chair  to  each  mission 
for  mothers  to  rock  babies  in  the  report¬ 
ers  had  great  headlines  to  the  effect  that 
we  had  thrown  out  all  the  pews  and  sub¬ 
stituted  rocking  chairs.  Now  that  we 
have  added  a  baby  carriage  as  a  part  of 
the  permanent  equipment  of  the  church, 
the  Parson  supposes  they  will  claim  that 
the  whole  primary  department  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  is  filled  with  baby  carriages, 
and  all  the  children  are  rolled  around  the 
church  to  illustrate  the  falling  of  the 
walls  of  Jericho. 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New'  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  aspect  of  the  Philadelphia  jobbing 
district  has  changed  greatly  during  the 
past  several  weeks.  Earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son  when  carlot  receipts  were  much 
heavier,  the  sidewalks  were  covered  writh 
all  kinds  of  southern  and  western  prod¬ 
uce  received  in  bushels,  %  bushel,  half¬ 
barrel  hampers,  barrels,  lettuce  crates, 
round  bushel  baskets,  6-basket  carriers, 
etc.  While  there  are  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  these  packages  in  evidence,  they 
no  longer  predominate  as  thousands  of 
%  bushel  baskets,  typical  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market,  are  stacked  up  on  the 
sidewalks  and  fill  the  commission  houses 
waiting  to  be  sold  on  the  early  morning 
market.  Many  lines  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  have  been  so  plentiful  that  prices 
in  general  were  considerably  lower  last 
week  than  for  the  week  previous.  Then, 
too,  the  quarantine  against  the  Japanese 
beetle  is  beginning  to  show  its  effect  on 
all  green  produce,  cabbage,  string  beans, 
and  other  listed  commodities  which  are 
being  hampered  by  government  restric¬ 
tions  in  their  free  movement  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  towns  and  cities  outside  of  the 
regulated  area.  String  beans  have  been 
a  glut  on  the  market,  but  prices  have  re¬ 
cently  recovered  a  little  under  lighter 
receipts  with  %  bushel  baskets  selling 
35  to  70c,  occasionally  a  little  more  being 
received  for  something  fancy.  Cabbage 
sold  on  a  wreak  market  and  when  it  could 
be  moved  ranged  25  to  35c  a  %  basket, 
while  carrots  and  turnips  were  very  slow. 
Asparagus  is  done.  Onions  stiffened  a 
little,  ranging  $1.50  to  $1.90  a  bushel  for 
Jersey  yellows  and  lettuce  was  fairly 
steady  with  the  majority  of  sales  between 
50c  and  $1  per  crate  of  two  dozen  heads. 
The  southern  tomato  season  is  about  over, 
and  although  Jersey  receipts  are  increas¬ 
ing  daily  the  supply  has  been  unusually 
light  for  this  time  of  year  and  prices 
held  up  well.  Five-eighths  bushel  baskets 
selling  $4.50  to  $5.50,  occasionally  $6  with 
20-qt.  crates  bringing  about  the  same  or 
a  trifle  more.  Blackberries  weakened  a 
little.  Raspberries  held  fairly  steady  at 
$3  to  $4.50  per  60-pt.  crate.  Apples  held 
steady  to  firm  with  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  supplying  Yellow  Transparents 
and  Starrs.  Delaware  Transparents, 
2 sold  $1.75  to  $2.50  a  bushel,  while 
%  bushel  baskets  of  Starrs  and  Jersey 
ranged  $1.25  to  $1.60  as  to  size.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  early  peaches  from  Georgia  have 
overloaded  the  market  and  sales  in  many 
instances  barely  paid  for  the  freight. 
Much  of  the  stock  is  only  medium  in  size 
with  Hile.vs  selling  chiefly  $1  to  $1.50  per 
6-basket  carrier.  A  few  Early  Elbertas 
brought  $1.50  to  $2  per  carrier,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  with  the  coming  of  the  free¬ 
stone  peaches  the  market  will  revive. 
Potatoes  have  dropped  to  unusually  low 
price  levels  at  least  prevailing  prices  be¬ 
ing  below  the  average  for  the  last  five 
years.  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Cob¬ 
blers  sold  around  $2.35  a  barrel  for  No. 
1  stock,  while  the  f.o.b.  price  in  Virginia 
was  $2  to  $2.25  a  barrel,  compared  with 
$4.75  to  $5  a  barrel  last  year.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  forecast  of  production  for  July 
1.  the  first  issued  this  season,  estimates 
the  potato  crop  at  373.000.000  bushels, 
compared  with  their  final  estimate  in  De¬ 
cember  for  the  1923  crop  of  412,000.000 
bushels. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in 
the  egg  situation,  it  being  a  buyer’s  mar¬ 
ket  for  undergrade  stuff,  which  makes  up 
the  bulk  of  the  supply,  but  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  demand  for  the  light  offerings  of 
the  finer  quality  eggs  to  keep  the  market 
well  cleared  of  the  high  grade  product. 
Nearby  extra  firsts  held  fairly  steady  at 
30%c  a  dozen,  western  extra  firsts  selling 
for  V>c  less.  Lower  grades  ranged  25 
to  28c  a  dozen.  The  government  report 
for  cold  storage  holdings  for  July  1,  1924 
shows  8,697,000  cases  on  hand,  compared 
with  10,222,000  a  year  ago  and  8,395.000 
cases,  the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  poultry  market  has  been  quiet  and 
few  price  changes  occurred.  Both  live 
fowl  and  broilers  dropped  a  cent  or  two 
a  pound  about  the  middle  of  July,  but 
up  to  this  writing  the  market  has  since 
held  steady  under  light  trading.  Live 
colored  fowl  ranged  20  to  25c  with  an 
occasional  lot  of  fancy  selling  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  more,  wThile  Leghorns  averaged  about 
20c  a  pound.  The  ordinary  run  of  2-lb. 
or  more  live  broilers  sold  38  to  40c, 
smaller  ranging  32  to  35c  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  worked  out  as  low  as  25c.  Large 
Plvmouth  Rock  broilers  topped  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  42  to  45c  a  pound.  Old  roosters 
were  steady  at  16  to  18c  a  pound.  The 
movement  on  dressed  poultry  was  light 
and  market  steady  on  fresh  killed  fowl 
at  28  to  29c  a  pound  for  barreled-paeked, 
dry-picked,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  more.  Light 
weight  fowl  sold  as  low  as  20c  and  broil¬ 
ing  chickens  worked  out  at  37  to  41c  a 
pound. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  better  grades  of  hay  have  been 
in  fairly  good  demand  with  very  little 
No.  1  hay  in  the  market.  ^Number  2 
Timothy  has  been  selling  $25  to  $26  a 
ton.  Undergrade  hay  was  dull  with  No. 
3  Timothy  averaging  $21.50  a  ton.  There 
was  also  considerable  difference  in  the 
prices  of  No.  1  and  2  light  clover  mixed, 
the  former  averaging  $24.50  a  ton  and  the 
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lower  grade  $20.50  a  ton.  Straw  steady, 
but  quiet  at  $18.25  for  best  rye  and 
$16.50  for  best  oat  straw.  B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  Hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  22  to  25c ;  sirloin  steak, 
lb.,  25c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  sausage,  lb., 
20c ;  ham,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ; 
woodchuck,  lb.,  30c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb., 
30c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  32c  ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broiilers,  1%-lb.,  45c. 

Dressed  Poultry— Chickens,  light,  lb., 
36c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  38c;  geese,  lb.,  35c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  1%-lb.,  45c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  32c ;  duck  eggs,  40c  ; 
milk,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c ;  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;-  butter,  dairy,  tub,  lb.,  46c ; 
creamery,  prints,  lb.,  45c  ;  cheese,  cream, 
32c. 

Apples,  No.  1,  bu.,  $1.10;  asparagus, 
V-2  lb.,  12*40 ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  6c ;  carrots,  lb.,  8c  ;  bu.,  $1.25  ; 
celery,  bunch,  10c ;  fresh  horseradish,  bot¬ 
tle,  12c ;  kale,  peck,  20c ;  lettuce,  bunch, 
5c ;  Boston,  head,  8c ;  onions,  dry,  lb.,  5c  ; 
bu.,  $2 ;  onions,  green,  bunch,  5c ;  onion 
sets,  lb.,  15c;  parsnips,  bunch,  7c;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  90c ;  pieplant,  bunch,  5c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bunch,  5c ;  spinach,  peck,  20c ; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  turnips,  lb.,  4c ;  bu., 
SOe. 

Buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  honey,  card, 
22c;  extracted,  lb.,  18c;  popcorn,  shelled, 
3  lbs.,  25c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25  ; 
cider  vinegar,'  gal.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11c ;  heavy,  lb.,  8  to 
9c ;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c ;  mutton,  lb.,  15 
to  27c ;  lamb,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  beef,  lb.,  6 
to  10c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  30 
•to  40c ;  broilers,  lb.,  28  to  40c ;  chickens, 
lb.,  20  to  26c;  geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c; 
guinea  hens,  each,  75c;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  65c ; 
broilers,  lb..  65c;  chickens,  lb.,  40  to  45c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50c;  eggs,  30  to  35c;  duck 
eggs,  35c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  15  to  20c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75 ;  cherries, 
crate,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  strawberries,  qt.,  10 
to  15c ;  crate,  $2  to  $4.50 ;  asparagus, 
doz.,  $1.50 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  50  to 
05c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
carrots,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  65c ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cucumbers, 
doz.,  75c  to  $1;  garlic,  doz.  bunches,  50c; 
honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c;  cap,  25c;  lettuce, 
leaf,  3  to  4c ;  Boston,  doz.,  35c ;  onions, 
doz.  bunches,  35c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,' 
50c ;  peats,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  potatoes,  bu., 
65  to  85c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  25c;  spinach,  bu., 
50  to  75c ;  turnips,  doz.  bunches,  65  to 
75c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20;  No.  2,  $18; 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25;  oats,  bu.,  64c;  corn, 
bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  14c ;  hindquarters,  lb., 
17  to  18*40;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11 
to  12c  ;  heavy,  lb..  9  to  10c ;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  30  to  31c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  veal,  lb.,  16 
to  17c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  White  Leg¬ 
horn,  lb.,  26  to  30c;  colored,  30  to  35c; 
fowls,  White  Leghorn,  lb.,  18  to  20c ;  col¬ 
ored,  24  to  26c ;  stags,  lb.,  18c ;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  15c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to 
20c;  ducks,  lb.,  18c ;  geese,  lb.,  16c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
eggs.  28  to  32c. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50;  Ben 
Davis,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  cherries,  sour,  red,  lb., 
5  to  6c ;  red,  sweet,  lb.,  9  to  10c  ;  white, 
sweet,  lb.,  6  to  8c  ;  black,  sweet,  lb.,  8  to 
10c ;  currants,  red,  lb.,  12  to  14c ;  goose¬ 
berries,  lb.,  8  to  10c ;  strawberries,  crate, 
$3  to  $5. 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
beets.  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  80c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c  ;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
75c  to  $1 ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  90c  to  $1.35  ; 
green  peas,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  horse¬ 
radish,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  kale,  bu..  40  to  45c; 
lettuce,  doz.  heads,  20  to  25c ;  Boston, 
crate,  75c  to  $1 ;  onions,  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.90  to  $2 ;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches, 
15  to  20c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
25c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  80c ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  10  to  12c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches.  25  to  30c;  romaine.  doz.  bunches, 
15  to  20c ;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  30c ;  to¬ 
matoes,  10-lb.  basket,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  wax 
beans,  14-qt.  basket,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  green 
beans,  14-qt.  basket,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Honey,  strained,  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
qt.,  65  to  75c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10 ;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75c;  comb,  fancy, 
clover,  case,  $4.75  to  $5;  buckwheat,  fan- 
cv,  frame,  24c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to 
$2.25. 

Beans,  per  100  lb.,  hand-picked,  red 
kidney,  $7  ;  pea,  $4  ;  medium,  $4  ;  yellow 
eye,  $4.50. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1,  lb.,  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  4c ;  horsehides,  each, 
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$2  to  $3;  sheepskins,  each,  50c  to  $2.50; 
calf.  No.  1,  16c;  No.  2,  14  to  15c;  lambs, 
25  to  50c ;  shearlings,  10  to  50c ;  wool, 
fleece,  lb.,  38c  ;  unwashed,  medium,  38c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  ton,  $23  to  $25 ; 
mixed  hay,  ton,  $20  to  $23 ;  oat  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $16  ;  wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to 
$16 ;  rye  strtaw,  ton,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  not  very 
strong  as  a  rule.  The  production  is  large 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  everything  is  sure 
to  keep  the  supply  up  for  the  season. 
Cherries  are  a  great  crop  and  peaches 
will  yield  fairly  well  but  apples  and 
pears  do  not  promise  so  well. 

BUTTER — CHEESE - EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  41  to  46c ; 
dairy,  32  to  38c ;  crocks,  22  to  24c  ;  com¬ 
mon,  IS  to  20c.  Cheese,  dull ;  ne,w  daisies, 
flats,  longhorns,  21  to  22c ;  Limburger,  32 
to  34c;  block  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs, 
firm  ;  hennery,  29  to  31c;  State  and  West¬ 
ern  candled,  26  to  29c ;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  weak  ;  turkeys,  30  to 
40c ;  fowls,  27  to  30c ;  broilers,  38  to  42c  ; 
capons,  45  to  50c  ;  old  roosters,  18  to  19c ; 
ducks,  25  to  27c;  geese,  19  to  22c.  Live 
poultry,  weak ;  turkeys,  25  to  30c ;  fowls, 
broilers,  30  to  35c ;  old  roosters,  15  to 
16c;  ducks,  22  to  26c;  geese,  17  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  new  only  ;  Earlv  Harvest,  bu., 
$3  to  $3.25 ;  Western  box,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
Potatoes,  weak ;  homegrown,  old,  bu.,  50 
to  60c  ;  Southern,  barrel,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

PEACHES— MELONS 

Peaches,  fair  ’trade ;  Southern,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.75.  Melons,  steady ;  cantaloupes, 
California,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  lioneydews, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  watermelons,  each,  30  to  75c. 

FRUITS — BERRIES 

Cherries,  oversupply ;  Oxheart,  qt.,  14 
to  15c ;  currants,  qt.,  11  to  1.3c ;  goose¬ 
berries.  qt.,  14  to  15c ;  strawberries,  32-qt. 
crate,  $3  to  $5 ;  blackberries,  $5  to  $6. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  steady  ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10 
to  $10.50;  marrow,  $9.50  to  $10;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6.50  to  $7  ; 
pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions,  dull ;  Kentucky, 
cwt.,  $2.50  to  $4 ;  California,  crate,  $3.25 
to  $3.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  easy ;  asparagus,  doz. 
bunches,  $3  to  $3.50;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  40c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  no  offerings  ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches, 
45  to  50c ;  celery,  California,  crate,  $7  to 
$S;  cucumbers,  Southern,  hamper,  $2.75 
to  $3  ;  eggplant,  hamper,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  let¬ 
tuce,  homegrown,  box,  50  to  75c ;  Iceberg, 
doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  40 
to  50e ;  peas,  bag,  $1  to  $1.25;  peppers, 
hamper,  $1.75  to  $2  ;  pieplant,  bunch,  20 
to  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  tomatoes,  re¬ 
packed  crate,  $6  to  $6.50;  turnips,  white, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  yellow,  60  to  65c ; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiiet ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
22c;  dark,  13  to  15c;  fancy  case,  $4.50 
to  $5.  Maple  products,  quiet;  sugar,  lb., 
18  to  22c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

FEEDS 

Hay,  dull ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $18  to 
$21;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $20;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat  straw.  $10  to 
$12 ;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $26 ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $27  ;  red-dog,  $38.50 ;  cottonseed 
meal,  $45.75;  oilmeal,  $43;  gluten. 
$41.30;  hominy,  $42.50;  oat  feed,  $13.50. 

J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Earlv  Harvest,  No.  1,  bu.,  $2.25;  No. 
2,  75c  to  $1 

BUTTER 

Extra  creamery.  40  to  41c ;  firsts,  39 
to  40c ;  seconds,  37  to  38c. 

CHEESE 

Held  extras,  25*4  to  26c  ;  firsts,  24  to 
25c;  fresh  extras,  2114  to  22c ;  firsts,  20 
to  21c. 

EGGS 

Hennery,  brown,  extras,  43  to  44c; 
white  and  mixed  extras,  37  to  39c;  west¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  2814  to  29c ;  western 
seconds,  26  to  2614c. 

VARIOUS  FRUITS 

Cherries,  qt.,  12  to  13c ;  strawberries, 
qt.,  10  to  12c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25  to 
35c;  muskmelons,  bu.  crate,  $2.25  to  $3; 
watermelons,  each,  25  to  65c;  peaches,  6- 
basket  carrier,  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

ILav— No.  1  Timothy,  $32  to  $33;  No. 
2,  $26  to  $28 ;  No.  3,  $18  to  $21 ;  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  $26;  swale,  $17  to  $20. 
Straw — Rye,  $23  to  $24 ;  oat,  $13  to  $15 ; 
wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

POTATOES 

New,  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.50. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  24  to  26c ;  broilers,  30  to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  30c;  broilers,  38  to  42c; 


Prices 


ducklings,  24  to  26c;  old  roosters,  18  to 
20c. 

VEGETABLES 

String  beans,  hamper,  $1.25  to  $2.50; 
cabbage,  crate,  $1.25  ;  lettuce  box,  20  to 
40c ;  radishes,  box,  50  to  75c ;  spinach, 
box,  50  to  75c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

July  17,  1924. 

MILK 

July  League  price  for  Claes  I  liquid 
milk,  $1.86  per  100  lbs.  3  per  cent  milk 
in  201  to  210-mile  zone ;  Class  2A,  $1.80 ; 
Class  2B,  $1.85 ;  Class  2C,  $1.85 ;  Class 
3,  $1.55. 

Non-pool  and  Sheffield  prices:  Class  1, 
$1.86 ;  Class  2,  $1.70 ;  Class  3A,  $1.55. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.41  @$0.41*4 

•Good  to  choice . 37*4  @  .40 

Lower  grades . 35  @  .36 

Packing  stock . 20  @  .29 

Danish . 43  @  .45 

Argentine  . 37  @  .39 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  held  specials  $0.25  @$0.26 

Average  run . 23  @  .24 

Skims . 10  @  .13 

New  made,  fancy . 20  @  .21*4 

Average  run . 19  @  .19 14 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.41  @$0.42 

Medium  to  good . 30@  .39 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best.  .  .  ,40@  .41 

Gathered,  best  . 31@  .32 

Common  to  good . 24  @  .28 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.21  @$0.22 

Broilers . 35  @  .40 

Roosters . 13@  .14 

Ducks . 17  @  .18 

Geese . 10@  .14 


Rabbits . 24  @  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.39@$0.40 

Common  to  good . 25@  .35 


Broilers,  best  . 42@  .43 

Fair  to  good . 35@  .40 

Roosters . 16@  .20 

Ducks . 22  @  .23 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.,..  6.00@  8.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  4.50 (id  6.00 

7  to  8  lbs .  3.75@  4.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.17@$0.18 

Good  to  prime . 13@  .16 

Culls . 08  @  .10 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best  . $12,00@$13.00 

Lower  grades  .  7.00@  9.00 

Sheep  .  4.00@  6.00 

Lambs . 11.00@  15.00 

Hogs .  7.00@  8.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.25@$6.00 

Beets,  bu . 50@  .75 

Cabbage,  bbl.  crate . 75@  1.50 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 50@  1.50 

•Celery,  doz.  hearts . 90@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@  1.50. 

Eggplants,  bu . 2.00@  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Onions,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.00@  1.75 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 75@  1.25 

Peppers,  bu . 1.00@  4.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  1.50@  2.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Squash,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  2.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.00@  3.00 

POTATOES 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . $1.50@$2.75 

Norfolk  .  1.25 @  2.75 

North  Carolina  .  1.25@  2.75 

Long  Island  .  3.O0@  3.25 

FRUIT 

Apples — Baldwin,  bbl.  . . .  $2.00@  $6.00 

Albemarle .  2.00@  5.50 

Ben  Davis  .  .  .' .  2.00@  6.00 

New,  bu . 50@  3.75 

Peaches,  6-till  carrier .  1.00@  3.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 08@  .16 

Raspberries,  pt . 03@  .08 

Black  caps,  pt . 08@  .10 

Gooseberries,  qt . 04 @  .14 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15@  .35 

Cherries,  qt . 08@  .20 

Muskmelons,  bu .  2.50@  3.25 

Watermelons,  car  . 120.00@345.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav — No.  1,  Timothy . $30.00@$31.00 

No.  2  .  27.00@  28.00 

No.  3  .  24.00@  26.00 

Straw— Rye .  18.00@  19.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 13 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 09 


Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  *4  pt . 28 

Butter,  best  . $0.50@  .51 

Cheese  . 34  @  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 48@  .50 

Gathefed . 35@  .45 

Fowls . 40@  .45 


Chickens,  lb . 55@  .60 

Turkeys,  lb . 45 @  .50 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IT  has  been  suggested  that  New  England  farmers 
could  with  profit  go  back  to  raising  oats,  as  they 
formerly  did.  We  doubt  it.  We  think  Soy  beans 
will  pay  much  better.  There  is  more  feeding  value 
in  an  acre  of  Soy  beans  and,  when  they  are  properly 
inoculated,  considerable  plant  food  will  be  added  to 
the  soil.  We  doubt  if  10  per  cent  of  the  oats  grown 
in  New  York  and  New  England  are  ever  grown  at  a 
profit. 

* 

THE  radio  is  generally  regarded  as  such  a  won¬ 
derful  thing  that  he  who  would  even  suggest 
any  criticism  or  possible  danger  from  it  will  be 
looked  upon  as  a  heretic.  Yet  some  of  our  wise  men 
are  predicting  that  it  will  lead  to  what  they  call 
standardization  of  thought.  What  they  mean  is  that 
this  wholesale  method  of  distributing  news  and  in¬ 
formation  will,  if  long  continued,  kill  off  that  fine 
quality  which  we  call  initiative  or  originality.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  in  the  future  practically  all  news 
or  public  information  will  be  presented  through  the 
moving  picture  and  the  radio.  That  will  surely 
mean  public  education  by  an  interested  and  dom¬ 
inant  class.  It  will  lead  to  a  public  so  well  trained 
that  almost  any  thought  presented  to  them  will  be 
accepted.  All  this  has  already  had  much  influence 
upon  magazines  and  newspapers.  No  one  can  claim 
that  they  are  as  strong  or  original  or  as  influential 
as  they  were  20  years  ago.  Standardized  shoes 
or  wagons  or  cars  may  be  desirable  but  the  nation 
needs  more  originality  of  thought  in  its  men  and 
women. 

* 

AEEW  years  ago  farmers  were  interested  in  the 
little  gas  engines  which  were  used  to  operate  the 
working  parts  of  farm  machinery.  Such  an  engiue 
would  weigh  about  as  much  as  a  good-sized  man.  It 
would  sit  just  back  of  the  driver,  reach  out  a  steel 
arm  and  move  the  working  parts  of  a  binder  or  a 
]>otato  digger  with  the  strength  of  several  horses. 
When  nicely  adjusted  it  would  do  this  work  so  well 
that  about  all  the  horses  had  to  do  was  to  pull  the 
dead  weight  of  the  machine.  Many  a  time  in  those 
days,  in  a  wet  season,  the  heavy  machine  would  sink 
into  the  mud  so  that  the  team  could  hardly  pull  it, 
and  could  not  give  power  enough  to  work  the  parts. 
It  was  thought  that  these  steel  hired  men  were  to  be 
permanent  fixtures  on  such  machinery  as  binders, 
diggers,  manure  spreaders  and  the  like.  Rut  some¬ 
how  they  have  all  disappeared.  They  did  good  ser¬ 
vice,  and  in  their  day  were  indispensable,  but  the 
modern  tractor  has  displaced  them.  They  are  not 
needed  when  the  extra  power  of  the  tractor  is  util¬ 
ized.  The  power  of  the  little  steel  hired  man  is  out 
of  date  when  the  gigantic  arm  of  the  tractor  reaches 
over  and  carries  the  load.  It  is  just  another  case 
of  the  application  of  power  to  farm  machinery.  Our 
grandchildren  will  no  doubt  see  a  central  farm  sta¬ 
tion  taking  electrical  power  out  of  the  air  and  trans¬ 
mitting  it  by  wireless  to  plow,  harrow,  binder,  dig¬ 
ger  or  what  not.  Perhaps,  too,  the  current  will  be 
used  for  killing  insects  and  other  pests,  and  produc¬ 
ing  nitrogen  for  fertilizer.  Who  knows  what  won¬ 
ders  are  coming? 

5k 

UR  reports  on  the  potato  crop  show  that  the 
early  planting  was  larger  than  usual,  with  a 
crop  somewhat  above  requirements.  Prices  have  not 
been  satisfactory.  As  we  have  often  pointed  out,  the 
demand  for  potatoes  has  fallen  off  slightly  in  the 
cities.  This  is  largely  due  to  changes  in  diet.  It  is 
without  question  that  many  people  in  New  York 
City  are  eating  less  potatoes  and  more  leafy  veg¬ 
etables,  like  lettuce  and  spinach.  A  number  of  res¬ 
taurants  are  opening  where  nothing  but  macaroni  is 


served.  No  one  can  question  the  fact  that  all  these 
things  are  affecting  the  potato  market.  They  already 
have  something  to  do  with  lower  prices.  As  for  the 
late  crop,  our  reports  show  that  there  will  be  a  re¬ 
duction  in  acreage  and  a  comparatively  short  crop. 
It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  make  any  accurate 
forecasts  ,but  just  now  it  looks  like  better  prices  for 
the  Fall  crop.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  wheat  and 
some  other  staple  farm  products.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  country  can  now  produce  “bumper  crops,” 
and  that  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  farmers. 

* 

M'ONG  the  numberless  questions  put  to  us  dur¬ 
ing  each  year  the  following  is  a  sample  of  one 
frequently  repeated : 

Does  a  retired  minister  have  to  pay  taxes  on  real 
estate  valued  at  $2,000,  and,  if  not,  would  you  please 
tell  me  how  to  help  him  not  to?  M.  B. 

New  York. 

There  seems  to  be  a  mix-up  regarding  the  rights 
of  the  clergy  in  this  respect.  The  tax  law  provides 
as  follows :  The  real  and  personal  property  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  or  priest  of  any  denomination 
being  an  actual  resident  and  inhabitant  of  this  State, 
who  is  engaged  in  the  work  assigned  to  him  by  the 
church  or  denomination  to  which  he  belongs,  or  who 
is  disabled  by  impaired  health  from  the  performance 
of  such  duties,  or  over  70  years  of  age,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  widow  of  such  minister  while  she  remains 
such  and  is  an  actual  resident  and  inhabitant  of  this 
State,  but  the  total  amount  of  such  exemption  on 
account  of  both  real  and  personal  property  shall  not 
exceed  $1,500.  Thus  thei-e  would  be  an  exemption  of 
$1,500  in  the  case  noted. 

* 

AST  week  we  printed  a  correspondence  regard¬ 
ing  the  raid  of  a  company  of  gas-burners  who 
helped  themselves  to  flowers.  This  was  a  vei-y  mild 
case  compared  with  many,  but  there  has  been  so 
much  high-handed  robbery  by  these  gas-burners  that 
farmers  are  justified  in  raising  a  disturbance.  Some 
of  these  people  are  entirely  without  any  respect  for 
property  rights.  They  are  plain  thieves  at  heart  and 
with  hand,  and  no  physical  punishment  is  too  much 
for  them.  Our  advice  is  to  make  it  hot  for  such  auto 
hogs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ai-e  respectable  and 
honest  people  who  desexwe  the  best  of  treatment. 
The  other  day  a  car  stopped  in  front  of  our  house 
under  a  cherry  tree.  It  is  a  seedling,  but  the  fruit 
is  of  fair  quality.  The  man  in  the  car  wanted  to 
know  our  price  for  all  the  cherries  on  that  tree!  "We 
made  him  a  low  price  and  he  came  back  with  the  en¬ 
tire  family  and  picked  the  fruit.  In  fox-mer  years 
people  have  come  with  hatchets  and  cut  or  bi'oken  off 
great  limbs — carrying  them  away  in  their  cars  to 
strip  at  their  leisui-e.  We  would  welcome  decent 
people.  They  would  be  welcome  to  surplus  flowers 
if  they  would  act  like  x-easonable  beings,  but  when 
they  come  like  thieves  and  help  themselves  without 
asking  leave  it  is  time  to  get  busy.  We  advise  or¬ 
ganizing  by  communities,  fully  posting  the  land  and 
all  turning  out  on  call  to  give  these  auto  hogs  a  les¬ 
son  that  they  will  not  forget  for  one  season  at  least. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  learn  of  a  case 
near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  where  a  man  was  killed  in  a  straw¬ 
berry  patch.  This  man  seems  to  have  been  an  auto 
hog.  He  stopped  his  car,  entered  the  patch  with¬ 
out  permission  and  px-oceeded  to  help  himself  to 
fruit.  The  owner  saw  him  and  appax-ently  without 
a  w.ox* *d  of  warning  came  up  and  shot  him  dead. 
One  of  oxxr  readers  wants  to  start  a  fund  to  raise 
money  needed  to  defend  this  farmer.  We  want  all 
the  particulars  about  this  case  before  we  start  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.  Even  an  auto  hog  should  have  a 
fair  chance. 

* 

N  May,  1920,  one  issue  of  Liberty  bonds  fell  in 
price  to  82 — or  IS  points  below  par.  At  that 
time  a  certain  man  had  a  few  of  these  bonds  which 
he  bought  during  the  war — largely  from  patriotic 
motives.  He  had  accumulated  a  little  money  and 
came  to  us  asking  how  he  could  invest  it.  We  ad¬ 
vised  buying  all  the  Liberty  bonds  that  he  could  get 
at  S2  or  anywhere  below  90.  This  man  burst  into 
a  bitter  tirade  against  the  Government,  claiming 
that  it  had  already  cheated  him  out  of  18  per  cent 
of  his  money.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  all  faith  in 
the  power  of  these  bonds  to  come  back  to  par.  He 
would  not  listen  to  reason.  An  agent  for  the  sale 
of  stock  in  some  wildcat  investment  got  after  him, 
px-omising  or  “guaranteeing”  15  per  cent  profit.  The 
result  was  that  this  man  turned  over  his  bonds  at 
82  and  handed  the  agent  all  his  cash  in  exchange 
for  this  stock.  Today  it  is  worth  nothing  and  never 
will  be  worth  a  dollar.  The  only  value  it  ever  had 
was  as  bait  for  suckers.  This  issue  of  Liberty  bonds 


is  now  quoted  at  102  and  will,  in  our  opinion,  go 
close  to  110  before  maturity.  If  this  man  had  shown 
patriotic  faith  in  the  strength  of  this  Government, 
he  could  have  made  20  points  or  nearly  25  per  cent 
profit  instead  of  losing  his  money.  We  fully  believe 
in  these  Government  bonds  as  an  investment  for 
people  of  limited  means  and  still  more  limited 
knowledge  of  financial  matters.  One  fundamental 
reason  for  the  financial  strength  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  French  people 
invest  in  national  securities.  Far  better  stay  down 
on  the  ground  than  attempt  “fliers”  in  Wall  Street 

* 

WE  are  having  some  complaints  from  beekeep¬ 
ers  who  claim  that  poisoned  dust  is  more 
dangerous  to  their  bees  than  liquid  spray.  The  dust 
seems  to  stick  better  and  hang  to  the  foliage  longer. 
It  also  sifts  in  and  over  the  clover  and  other  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  orchard  so  that  the  bees  are  more  likely 
to  reach  the  poison.  This  is  a  new  argument  against 
dust ;  at  least  we  have  noit  had  it  seriously  advanced 
before  this  year.  What  are  the  facts?  Is  it  true 
that  the  dust  is  deadly  to  bees? 

5k 

Mr.  Kirkland,  Member  of  Assembly  from  Cattaraxxgus 
Go.,  N.  Y.,  wants  to  be  senator  from  this  district.  I 
do  not  think  he  deserves  to  be  promoted.  Can  you  tell 
me  anything  about  his  vote  on  the  rural  school  bill  and 
the  insane  bill,  appropriating  $50,000,000  for  insane 
buildings?  Russell  Woodward  of  Stockton,  Chautau¬ 
qua  County  is  a  candidate.  He  is  a  bright,  keen  young 
man.  A  good  talker,  master  of  Chautauqua  County 
Pomona  Grange  and  a  school  teacher  of  good  repute. 
He  opposed  the  rural  school  bill  at  the  State  Grange 
at  Buffalo  last  Winter.  a.  j.  s. 

HE  school  bill  did  not  come  to  a  vote  in  the  As¬ 
sembly.  It  pased  the  State  Senate  by  a  strictly 
party  vote  26  to  25  but  in  the  Assembly  the  bill 
never  got  out  of  committee.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kirkland  sti'ongly  favored 
the  bill.  He  was  one  of  the  half  dozen  Republican 
members  who  tried  to  force  the  bill  through  against 
the  judgment  of  the  others.  Should  he  be  promoted 
to  the  Senate  he  would  undoubtedly  favor  the  bill 
next  year.  His  election  might  fairly  be  accepted  as 
evidence  that  the  voters  of  Cattaraugus  and  Chau¬ 
tauqua  counties  are  in  favor  of  the  bill,  when  in 
reality  they  oppose  it.  We  do  not  see  how  any 
farmer  who  opposes  the  bill  can  vote  for  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
land.  If  he  does  he  will  simply  put  the  saddle  on 
his  own  back.  Farmers  have  been  doing  that  too 
long.  It  is  time  they  gave  some  of  the  galled  spots 
a  chance  to  heal. 

?k 

What  do  you  know  about  goat  milk?  I  am  thinking 
very  much  of  welling  my  cows  and  producing  goat  milk, 
which  I  heard  from  a  reliable  veterinary  I  could  seil 
to  a  hospital  in  Cleveland,  O.  1  live  28  miles  from 
there.  Would  you  advise  me  if  it  pays?  reader, 

E  have  quite  a  number  of  letters  like  this.  It 
seems  that  some  dairymen,  disgusted  with 
the  present  outlook  for  selling  cow’s  milk,  think  they 
can  stock  up  with  goats  and  make  a  small  fortune. 
It  is  true  that  goats’  milk  is  sometimes  sold  at  a 
high  price  to  hospitals  or  for  baby  feeding,  but  we 
do  not  know  of  any  place  where  a  reasonable  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  could  be  sold  today.  The  market  would 
have  to  be  developed.  This  man  should  not  sell  his 
cows  and  buy  goats  on  a  mere  rumor  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  the  milk.  Let  him  make  sure  that  he 
can  sell  it  at  a  profit  before  he  changes.  There  may 
be,  hei'e  and  there,  a  man  who  has  made  a  profit  at 
keeping  goats.  This  profit  is  usually  made,  not  by 
selling  milk,  but  by  handling  breeding  stock.  The 
New  York  Experiment  Station  tried  a  flock  of  goats 
and  concluded  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  quart  of 
goat’s  milk  was  greater  than  that  of  a  quart  of 
cow’s  milk.  No  one  will  deny  the  healthfulness  of 
goat’s  milk,  or  many  of  the  claims  made  for  these 
useful  little  animals.  They  have  their  place  in  the 
daix-y  world,  but  they  will  not  bi*ing  any  fortune 
where  a  cow  dairy  barely  pays  expenses. 


Brevities 

Have  you  not  got  tired  of  letting  “George  do  it”? 

How  many  of  the  State  Regents  of  the  Educational 
Department  can  you  name  offhand? 

How  do  the  candidates  for  the  Assembly  in  your 
county  stand  on  the  rural  school  bill? 

Take  this  from  me,  nearsighted  men,  take  note  before 
it  passes :  Don’t  ever  sign  a  document  unless  you  have 
your  glasses. 

Game  protectors  report  that  the  wildcat  crop  in  parts 
of  New  York  is  lai-ger  than  ever  before.  Some  big  ones 
have  been  killed. 

Drainings  from  the  crank  case  will  speed  up  the 
passing  of  hog  lice.  Smear  this  stuff  over  a  sack  wound 
about  a  post  in  the  hogyard  and  the  hogs  will  do  the 
rest. 
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Meeting  of  the  Milk  Committee 

AT  Utica,  on  July  12,  the  Milk  Committee  opened 
the  door  wide  for  the  return  of  the  members 
of  the  League  to  the  committee  work.  The  new 
chairman,  Roscoe  P.  Sargeant,  read  a  strong  letter 
that  kp  had  written  to  the  three  League  members 
appealing  to  them  in  the  interest  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  to  return  and  continue  the  work.  The  dis¬ 
position  of  some  visitors  to  criticize  the  League  was 
discouraged,  and  the  original  policy  of  the  committee 
to  refrain  from  all  criticism  of  the  past  and  to  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  constructive  measures  for  the  future 
was  restored. 

Provision  was  made  for  adding  three  members  to 
the  committee.  Mr.  C.  F.  Bigler,  who  is  acting 
president  of  the  association  and  also  president  of 
the  Holstein-Freisian  Association,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  members,  with  authority  to  select  two 
others.  The  State  Dairymen’s  Association  was  at 
one  time  a  very  strong  organization.  Of  late  its 
activities  have  been  limited  to  holding  an  annual 
meeting,  but  the  purpose  now  is  to  renew  its  for¬ 
mer  status.  If  the  League  members  return  the 
committee  will  consist  of  18  members  instead  of 
the  former  15  members. 

A  sub-committee  of  five  was  also  appointed  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  present  critical  milk 
situation  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  This 
committee  is  Roscoe  Sargeant,  chairman,  C.  Fred 
Boschart,  C.  F.  Bigler,  Chas.  F.  Newton,  and  F.  W. 
Lauder.  The  resolution  to  appoint  the  sub-commit¬ 
tee  was  offered  by  Mr.  Boschart  as  follows: 

“Whereas,  the  dairy  interest  in  this  State  is  faced 
with  such  deplorable  conditions  that  is  is  imperative 
some  action  must  be  taken  to  save  our  dairy  farmers 
from  bankruptcy,  and 

“Whereas,  the  farmers  are  receiving  for  fluid  milk  a 
cash  payment  ruinously  low,  compared  with  cash  net 
payments  of  cheese  factories  to  patrons,  and 

“Whereas,  this  critical  condition  of  our  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  call  for  speedy  relief,  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
united  action  that  might  procure  for  our  dairymen  their 
just  dues,  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved :  That  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  appoint  a  Committee  of  Five,  of  which  the 
chairman  shall  be  an  ex-officio  member  to  thoroughly 
consider  the  present  critical  milk  situation  and  report 
at  the  next  meeting  with  such  recommendations  as  the 
committee  may  deem  advisable.” 

A  joint  statement  by  the  president  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Vermont  Agricultural  Colleges  was  read. 
Tt  cautioned  dairy  farmers  of  New  England  against 
the  centralized  type  of  organization  and  the  policy 
of  controlling  prices  of  milk  through  a  monopoly.  It 
favored  the  organization  of  local  farm-owned  plants, 
and,  when  desirable,  the  federation  of  these  into 
regional  groups.  A  resolution  proposed  by  Mr. 
Lauder  was  adopted  approving  the  joint  recom¬ 
mendations  by  the  heads  of  the  two  New  England 
agricultural  colleges,  and  commended  it  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of-  New  York  State  dairymen. 

Mr.  Bigler  brings  an  important  interest  to  the 
committee.  It  includes  not  only  the  State  Dairy 
Association,  but  also  and  more  important  the  whole 
breeding  interests  represented  by  the  IIolstein-Frie- 
sian  Association.  These  breeders  are  men  of  pro¬ 
gressive  ideas,  and  liberal  business  experience.  Mr. 
Bigler  said  it  was  planned  to  have  a  director  of  the 
State  Dairy  Association  in  every  county  of  the  State, 
and  he  proposed  to  use  it  to  help  solve  this  milk 
problem.  It  is,  he  said,  important  to  restore  con¬ 
fidence  between  dairymen  everywhere,  and  to  avoid 
creating  more  ill-feeling  between  groups.  Co-opera¬ 
tion  is  based  on  good  will,  confidence  and  mutual 
help.  Any  attempt  to  stir  up  ill-will  or  strife  among 
dairymen  is  a  discouragement  to  co-operation. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  League  members 
will  return  to  the  committee.  The  chairman  and 
many  members  of  the  committee  have  made  it  clear 
that  their  attendance  and  help  are  desired.  It  does 
not  seem  that  they  can  consistently  remain  away. 
If  co-operation  is  good  for  farmers,  it  must  also  be 
good  for  the  leaders  of  their  groups.  The  little  dif¬ 
ferences  that  ai’ose  and  any  other  apprehensions  can 
easily  be  avoided  again  through  a  prepared  program. 
Every  detail  of  the  committee  work  is  published. 
Anyone  is  free  to  offer  plans  or  suggestions.  Dairy¬ 
men  individually  or  collectively  may  form  their 
own  conclusions  on  everything  said  or  proposed  or 
omitted  there,  and  exert  their  influence  accordingly. 
The  need  is  evident  and  immediate.  New  Yoi'k,  with 
the  best  milk  market  in  the  world,  is  receiving  about 
the  lowest  price  for  milk  in  the  country.  It  is  less 
than  present  returns  for  cheese.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  all  the  gi-oups  and  independent  units  are 
cutting  prices  in  the  markets  to  get  and  hold  a  liquid 
milk  trade.  The  humblest  of  these  groups  can  lower 
the  price.  The  strongest  of  them  cannot  alone  raise 
it.  All  are  suffering  and  all  admit  it.  A  liquid 
market  is  deaifly  bought  when  the  milk  is  sold  for 


less  than  its  cheese  value.  Of  course  advances 
must  soon  be  made  in  any  event,  but  while  the  com¬ 
petition  goes  on,  the  biggest  dealers  will  continue 
to  make  the  price,  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
price  will  be  low.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  no  one 
of  the  present  groups  can  hope  to  gain  enough  pro¬ 
ducers  to  stabilize  the  market  on  a  higher  level. 
Obviously  then  the  interest  of  all  producers  will  be 
best  served  by  a  ixnification  of  all  the  groups  and 
units,  and  that  can  be  accomplished  only  through 
united  consent  of  all  groups. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  August  9. 


The  Migrating  Negroes 

HAT  becomes  of  the  negroes  who  come  North, 
into  the  Central  West,  leaving  the  southern 
farms  and  industrial  towns?  It  has  been  imported 
that  more  than  one  million  of  these  people  have  mi¬ 
grated,  and  very  large  numbers  of  them  ax*e  now  evi¬ 
dently  settled  in  sxxch  States  as  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  Where  do  they  go  and  what  are  they  do¬ 
ing,  and  what  effect  will  their  presence  have  upon 
the  industry  of  these  localities?  It  is  evident  that 
the  departxxre  of  these  colox’ed  people  is  xnaking 
quite  a  diffex-ence  in  southern  farm  economy.  Peo¬ 
ple  in  some  localities  complain  bitterly  at  the  loss  of 
this  farm  labor.  Our  l’eports  show  that  farms  are 
being  abandoned  and  that  population  is  rapidly  de¬ 
creasing  in  some  of  the  agricultural  counties,  as  the 
x’esult  of  this  migration.  Other  localities  send  a 
diffei-ent  report,  and  many  people  tell  us  that  they 
think  the  passing  of  the  negi*o  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
South.  It  has  di’iven  many  soxitlieni  farmers  into  a 
different  line  of  farming,  and  is  breaking  up  the  old 
system  of  tenantry  which  had  come  to  be  more  of  a 
cui’se  than  a  help  to  the  southern  country.  Fanners 
are  working  into  dairying  and  live  stock  and  grain 
farming.  They  are  coming  to  be  moi-e  independent 
and  taking  a  greater  interest  in  improved  agricul¬ 
ture.  But  what  becomes  of  the  negroes  when  they 
pass  into  the  North?  Where  are  they  located,  and 
what  are  they  doing?  We  have  been  told  that  many 
of  them  have  gone  to  the  northern  farms,  where  they 
are  working  in  very  well  as  farm  laborers.  Inquiry 
among  our  readers  in  that  section  shows  that  there 
are  very  few,  if  any  of  them,  working  in  that  capac¬ 
ity.  Most  of  them  seem  to  have  located  in  the  lai'ger 
industrial  towns,  where  they  are  doing  the  crude  and 
heavy  work  in  manufacturing  plants.  They  seem  to 
be  doing  a  class  of  work  which  was  formerly  per¬ 
formed  by  immigrants  from  the  south  of  Eux-ope, 
and  the  new  immigration  laws  will  probably  help  in 
bringing  more  of  them  away  from  the  South.  It  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  they  are  adding  particularly  to  farm 
production.  We  are  told  that  most  of  this  migx*ation 
is  fi’orn  the  southern  towns,  and  not  directly  from 
the  country  districts.  The  negroes  in  the  towns  and 
cities  leave  for  the  North,  and  then  others  who  have 
worked  in  the  country  on  farms  move  to  the  city  to 
take  the  place  of  those  who  have  come  North.  It  is 
a  cux-ious  and  important  development  of  industrial 
life  in  this  country.  From  all  the  imports  that  we 
can  get  we  conclude  that  these  negroes  are  not  likely 
to  return  to  the  South.  We  think  the  movement  is  a 
permanent  one  and  that  it  will  continue.  Eventually 
the  South  will  make  a  strong  effort  to  attract  white 
settlers  from  the  North  and  West. 


Markets  and  Prices  Demoralized 

THE  following  statement  is  made  regaining  a 
large  public  market  in  an  Eastern  State  where 
fai-xn  produce  is  sold  direct  to  consumers: 

There  is  an  unusual  amount  of  every  kind  of  produce 
this  year,  and  our  markets  have  been  chuck  full  so  far. 
I  understand  that  all  markets  all  over  the  country  are 
about  in  the  same  condition,  as  in  this  State  particu¬ 
larly  the  milk  situation  has  driven  the  farmei’s  more 
into  the  gardening  line.  However,  later  in  the  season 
there  may  be  more  of  a  scarcity  than  there  is  now.  I 
was  in  the  South  a  very  short  time  ago  and  found  the 
orange  growers  in  a  deplorable  condition.  I  bought 
nearly  10.000  bushels  at  $1  per  bushel  and  in  many 
places  throughout  the  State  you  could  not  give  them 
away.  I  am  buying  watermelons  now  by  the  car,  and 
only  paying  for  the  best  from  8  to  12  cents  apiece 
there.  New  potatoes  have  sagged  now  to  $.‘>.50  per 
barrel  here. 

Much  the  same  conditions  are  to  be  found  in  other 
markets.  See  how  one  industry  crowds  in  upon  an¬ 
other.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  long  distance 
transportation  and  the  effort  of  farmers  to  diversify 
their  crops  and  make  changes  in  their  methods. 
Thus  the  western  grain  growers  are  working  over 
into  daii-ying.  This  means  more  butter  and  cheese 
and  more  transported  milk,  which  naturally  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  liquid  milk  trade  in  Eastern  States. 
Other  dairymen,  finding  milk  prices  falling  lower,  try 
to  cast  an  anchor  to  windward  by  planting  more  fruit, 
potatoes  or  garden  truck.  That  interferes  with  the 
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business  of  gardeners  and  fruit  growers,  and  so  it 
goes  on  without  organization  or  thought  of  results. 
And  the  other  side  of  this  case  is  presented  in  the 
following  letter  on  merchandising  watermelons : 

A  large  store  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  sold  large  melons 
tins  morning  at  .85  cents  each.  They  buy  from  a  prod¬ 
uce  house  and  aim  to  make  25  per  cent  profit  on  water¬ 
melons.  Another  store  sells  watermelons  at  G5  to  75 
cents  each.  These  are  part  of  a  lot  of  5,000  delivered 
by  trucks  today  out  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  I  met  the 
truck  driver  at  the  watering-trough  on  the  Storm  King 
Highway.  lie  said  the  stores  pay  (today)  22c  for  those 
melons  delivered.  Now  what  do  you  suppose  the  grower 
received_for  the  melons?  Perhaps  15  cents  each?  Selling 
price,  bo  to  <5.  cents,  cost  22  cents,  shows  a  large  pei*- 
centageof  profit.  Is  it  fair  merchandising?  Two  days 
later,  Saturday  afternoon,  prices  went  down  to  50 
cents,  good  profit  on  22-cent  cost.  j.  l.  8. 

Pennsylvania. 


Apple  Prospects  in  the  Hudson  Valley 

The  outlook  for  the  fruit  crop  in  this  section  of  the 
“Valley”  presents  a  very  different  aspect  from  what  it 
did  at  blossom  time.  At  that  time,  with  the  exception 
of  Baldwins,  Suttons  and  Newtowns,  which  in  most  or¬ 
chards  failed  entirely  to  produce  blossoms,  there  was 
an  unprecedented  amount  of  bloom — 175  per  cent,  I 
estimated  it.  But  during  that  time  there  was  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  cold  wet  weather  we  hav'e  had  all  Spring, 
and  as  a  consequence  pollination  was  so  imperfect  that 
there  was. a  “set’  of  but  about  70  per  cent  generally 
with  considerably  less  of  pears  and  Hweet  cherries. 
Dutchess  and  Wealthy,  however,  set  a  full  crop.  And 
now  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  quality,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  yet  to  what  extent  the  crop  will  be 
further  reduced.  Certainly  there  has  never  been  such  an 
infestation  of  destructive  pests  of  all  sorts. 

My  Rome  Beauties,  which  at  blossom  time  I  estimat¬ 
ed  at  185  per  cent,  will  do  well  if  they  produce  20  per 
cent  of  a  crop  of  A  grade,  so  badly  have  they  been  in¬ 
jured  by  red-bug  and  aphis.  I  would  have  attributed 
the  trouble  to  faulty  or  too  early  spraying  had  I  not 
found  that  all  the  other  growers,  no  matter  at  what  time 
thij  spiajed,  have  the  same  trouble.  And  one  of  our 
growers  gave  me  a  hint  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
when  he  said  he  did  not  believe  the  “Black  Leaf  40” 
was  strong  enough.  So  I  determined  to  make  some  tests, 
using  a  well-known  standard  preparation  of  which 
three-fourths  to  one  pint  is  recommended  to  100  gallons 
I  began  with  a  strength  of  three  quarts  to  100  gallons, 
and  had  to  work  it  up  to  nearly  two  gallons  before  I 
killed  the  aphis.  A  neighbor,  using  one-pint  strength, 
spent  $300  for  his  nicotine  alone.  Had  he  used  the 
requisite  strength  to  kill  them  now,  he  would  have  some 
bill  to  pay  ! 

Of  course  this  gives  us  no  line  on  the  necessary 
strength  to  destroy  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
but  1  do  know  that  the  amount  that  was  recommended 
was  grossly  inadequate,  and  the  labor  and  money  that 
" ere  wasted  this  Spring  would  total  an  enormous 
amount,  to  say  nothing  of  the  destruction  to  the  fruit 
crop.  It.  would  almost  seem  that  spraying  had  accom¬ 
plished  little  or  nothing  this  year,  until  I  saw  two  or¬ 
chards  that  had  not  been  sprayed  at  all,  and  saw  that 
they  were  stripped  completely  of  every  leaf  by  the  tent- 
caterpillar.  Apple  buyers  are  already  In  evidence,  and 
while  they  are  not  offering  to  buy  as  yet,  still  they  are 
talking  of  the  enormous  crop,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
grower  for  a  low  figure  when  they  do  make  one 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  ‘  H.  lo&ee. 


The  Fruit  Exhibit  at  Rochester 

[The  following  statement  is  being  sent  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society.  They  may 
well  act  on  its  suggestions]  : 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  has  for 
many  years  tried  to  improve  the  exhibits  of  fruits,  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables  at  the  State  Fair.  The  society  has 
never  been  met  half  way  by  the  fair  authorities  in  its 
endeavors.  Efforts  have  been  made  for  20  years  to 
have  the  horticultural  exhibits  properly  housed,  but  with¬ 
out  avail.  Recently  the  fair  authorities  have  given  the 
society  a  rebuff  that  makes  it  hardly  possible  for  the 
organization  to  continue  its  interest  in  the  horticul¬ 
tural  exhibits  at  the  fair. 

Members  of  the  society  will  remember  that  last  year 
the  fair  authorities  placed  the  fruit  exhibit  in  charge  of 
a  man  not  connected  with  the  fruit  interests  in  the 
State,  wholly  inexperienced  in  putting  up  fruit  ex¬ 
hibits,  unknown  to  most  of  the  fruit  growers,  and  with¬ 
out  a  single  qualification  for  the  position  not  possessed 
by  any  other  intelligent  man  in  the  State.  This  man 
brought  with  him  helpers  who  were  as  little  experienced 
a«  he  in  matters  having  to  do  with  exhibiting  fruits. 
At  both  the  Rochester  and  Poughkeepsie  meetings  reso¬ 
lutions  were  passed  asking  the  State  Fair  Commission 
to  appoint  as  superintendent  of  the  fruit  department 
some  man  connected  with  the  fruit  interests  who  has 
recognized  qualifications  for  the  position.  This  the  fair 
authorities  have  refused  to  do,  and  have  appointed  the 
superintendent  who  held  the  place  last  year. 

Under  these  conditions  may  it  not  prove  advantageous 
to  this  society  to  transfer  its  attempts  to  build  up  a 
fruit  exhibit  to  the  Rochester  Exposition?  Rochester  is 
in  the  very  center  of  the  fruit,  nursery,  vegetable  and 
flower  interests  of  the  State.  This  society  meets  there 
every  Winter.  The  city,  hotels  and  the  commercial  in¬ 
stitutions  have  given  us  every  consideration  possible. 
May  it  not  turn  out  that  the  exposition  would  furnish 
better  facilities  for  exhibiting  fruit  than  the  State  Fair, 
and  co-operate  more  intelligently,  congenially  and  heln- 
fully  with  us? 

This  is  a  matter  that  your  president  and  directors 
want  the  members  of  this  organization  to  think  over 
and  discuss  at  the  coming  Summer  meeting.  As  a  great 
fruit  growing  State,  New  York  should  have  somewhere 
each  Autumn  a  creditable  exhibition  of  fruit.  We  have 
never  had  such  an  exhibit  at  Syracuse.  May  it  not  be 
worth  while  to  try  to  make  annually  a  great  exhibit  of 
fruit  at  the  Rochester  Exposition?  Those  in  charge  of 
the  Rochester  Exposition  will  meet  us,  it  is  believed, 
more  than  half  way. 

If  this  society  recommends  its  members  to  exhibit  at 
Rochester,  vegetable  growers,  florists  and  nurserymen, 
none  of  whom  are  well  satisfied  with  their  treatment  at 
Syracuse,  should  be  asked  to  join  in  making  annually  a 
great  horticultural  display  at  the  Rochester  Exposition. 

CHARLES  S.  Wlr>SON. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


This  is  our  feeling  for  July — 
To  do  our  best  we’ll  always  try. 


.**.*  ■ .  w  '•ULm 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Dunn  (12  years), 
Massachusetts 


Memory  Verse 

A  BOY’S  SONG 

Where  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep, 
\vhere  the  gray  trout  lies  asleep, 

Up  the  river  and  over  the  lea, 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  blackbird  sings  the  latest, 
Where  the  hawthorn  blooms  the  sweetest, 
Where  the  nestlings  chirp  and  flee, 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  mowers  mow  the  cleanest, 
Where  the  hay  lies  thick  and  greenest, 
There  to  trace  the  homeward  bee, 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

\\  here  the  hazel  bank  is  steepest, 

Where  the  shadow  falls  the  deepest, 
Where  the  clustering  nuts  fall  free, 
That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Why  the  boys  should  drive  away 
Little  sweet  maidens  from  the  play, 

Or  love  to  banter  and  fight  so  well, 
That’s  the  thing  I  never  could  tell. 


er  readers  to  understand  just  yet,  but 
you  will  like  to  think  about  it  and  talk 
it  over  a  bit  with  your  parents. 


Good  Response  This  Month 

'The  list  of  our  contributors  on  page 
1036  is  back  to  somewhere  near  its  aver¬ 
age  length  this  month,  after  being  so 
short  in  the  busy  month  of  June.  I  am 
glad  that  so  many  of  you  are  interested 
to  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  vacation 
time  to  keep  in  touch  with  Our  Page. 
You  will  find  much  this  time  to  read  and 
look  at,  and  many  things  that  you  can 
work  out  and  answer  for  next  month.  I 
shall  hope  to  hear  from  a  great  many  of 
you  and,  of  course,  the  more  who  write 
the  better  our  August  page  will  be. 


Pictures  in  the  Sky  (An  Original  Draw¬ 
ing  and  Poem) 

Pictures  in  the  Sky 

If  you  are  half  as  fond  as  I 
Of  watching  clouds  as  they  sail  by, 

You  will  be  very  glad  to  hear 
About  the  pictures  I  hold  dear. 

At  first  a  group  of  children  gay 
Oo  sailing  past  in  white  array, 

And  then  a  fleecy  lamb  is  seen 
To  play  as  if  upon  the  green. 

An  old,  old  man,  with  flowing  beard — 
You’ve  heard  about  his  tales  so  weird — 
Goes  sailing  in  a  purple  boat, 

Dressed  in  white  robes  up  to  his  throat. 


But  this  I  know,  I  love  to  play, 
Through  the  meadow,  among  the  hay ; 

Dp  the  water  and  o’er  the  lea, 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

— James  Hogg. 

Sent  by  Marion  Powell. 

New  York. 

One  hundred  years  ago  today  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  poem  was  living  on  his  farm 
in  Southern  Scotland.  He  was  then  54 
years  old,  and  he  lived  11  years  longer  to 
enjoy  the  fame  which  was  justly  his. 
James  Hogg  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Scottish  poets  of  farmer 
ancestry.  “A  Boy’s  Song”  is  among  the 
best  known  of  his  short  poems,  and  boys 
and  girls  in  many  lands  have  learned  and 
loved  it.  It  has  such  a  good  swing  to  it, 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  outdoor  scenes 
are  clear  and  vivid.  Many  of  our  readers 
already  know  the  poem,  I  hope,  but  all  of 
you  will  want  to  copy  it  into  the  little 
notebooks  in  which  you  are  making  a 
collection  of  your  favorite  verses. 


More  often,  though,  a  lady  fair, 

In  trailing  gowns,  I  view'  up  there ; 

A  flock  of  snow-white  geese  appear 
Driven  as  if  by  some  great  fear. 

Then  two  young  lovers  newly  wed, 

Over  the  white  clouds  slowly  tread — 
All  these  pictures  and  many  more 
You  can  watch  from  your  open  door. 

Almeda  Landis  (16  years). 
Pennsylvania.. 


President’s  Son 

Word  has  reached  us  all  today  (July 
8)  of  the  death  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  Jr., 
last  night.  Little  more  than  a  week  ago 
this  bright,  active,  wholesome,  16-year- 
old  boy  was  well  and  happy.  Neither  he 
nor  his  parents  nor  his  brother  dreamed 
of  the  struggle  and  sorrow  hovering  so 
close.  It  came  and  passed,  leaving  only 
a  memory  in  place  of  a  life.  Our  heart¬ 
felt  sympathy  goes  out  to  our  President 
and  his  family. 


It  Is  Midsummer 

Between  the  time  that  I  write  this 
(July  7)  and  the  time  you  read  it  (about 
July  26),  most  of  the  month  will  have 
slipped  away,  and  harvest  time  for  many 
crops  will  be  at  hand  or  nearing.  So 
far  the  season  has  been  rather  cool  and 
wet  in  this  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
but  none  of  us  can  tell  what  it  may  be 
the  rest  of  the  Summer.  It  is  interesting 
that  no  two  Summers  are  ever  alike,  and 
thus  we  have  a  great  variety.  But  this  is 
also  an  important  fact,  because  it  means 
that  the  general  farmer  and  the  gardener 
and  the  fruit  grower  must  be  prepared  for 
any  kind  of  weather  and  do  their  best  to 
help  their  crops  along  whether  it  is  cooler 
or  hotter  Ob  wetter  or  drier  than  is  best. 
It  takes  real  study  and  good  judgment  to 
be  able  to  do  this  successfully.  Nowa¬ 
days  we  know  many  scientific  facts  about 
/agriculture  which  help  to  make  crop  and 
animal  production  more  safe  and  certain, 
but  there  will  always  be  some  uncertain 
and  unexpected  things  about  it  which 
make  it  a  good  deal  of  a  skillful  art  rath¬ 
er  than  an  exact  business.  Very  few  oc¬ 
cupations  in  the  world  call  for  greater 
intelligence  and  ability,  or  afford  such 
interesting  and  varied  rewards.  This  is 
perhaps  too  much  for  some  of  you  young- 


Ever-present  Danger 

The  sudden  and  terrible  manner  of  this 
boy’s  death  reminds  us  again  that  there 
is  always  danger  of  infection  in  any  break 
in  the  skin,  especially  on  the  hands  and 
feet.  Boys  and  girls  and  their  parents 
cannot  be  too  careful  to  disinfect  prompt¬ 
ly  every  cut  and  scratch  and  bruise  and 
blister.  The  simplest  and  safest  remedy 
is  a  bottle  of  tincture  of  iodine  kept  for 
ready  use  by  any  member  of  the  family. 
No  better  habit  could  be  formed  than  that 
of  using  iodine  at  once  on  every  injury, 
however  slight.  If  healing  is  not  prompt 
do  not  wait  long  before  consulting  a  phys¬ 
ician.  Once  the  whole  system  is  poisoned 
it  is  usually  too  late. 


The  Brook 

(An  Original  Poem) 

I  flow  through  woods  and  meadows  green, 
The  sun  shines  through  my  leafy  screen, 
The  flowers  nod  their  heads  o’er  me. 

As  I  bubble  onward  toward  the  sea. 

I  make  my  way  past  tall  green  hills, 

I  flow  fore’er  past  tiny  rills, 

Where  bridges  span  my  stream  I  flow, 
Forever  on  and  on  I  go. 

In  Winter  months,  on  Summer’s  day, 

I  flow  forever,  always  gay, 

I  bubble,  sparkle,  laugh  with  glee, 

As  I  flow  onward  to  the  sea. 
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I  make  my  way  o’er  many  a  land, 

I  bubble  over  fine,  brown  sand, 

I  never  die,  I’ll  always  be 
Forever  flowing  to  the  sea. 

Una  Heigham  (15  years). 

Maryland. 


A  Real  Sunflower 

I  didn’t  make  a  drawing  of  Mary’s  sun¬ 
flower,  but  I'll  send  you  a  photograph  of 
one.  As  you  will  see,  it  took  two  “men,” 
one  with  an  ax  and  one  with  a  saw,  to 
fell  it.  The  “man”  with  the  ax  is  my 
brother,  Ralph,  11  years  old.  The  other 
is  his  friend,  John  Eagan.  The  “tree” 
grew  from  a  seed  spilled  while  feeding  the 
hens.  We  put  little  sticks  around  it  to 
protect  it  while  it  was  small.  It  grew  to 
the  giant  you  see  in  the  picture,  with  43 
blossoms.  Dorothy  Dahlroth, 

Massachusetts.  (14  years). 

This  picture  fitted  in  so  well  with  our 
sunflower  drawings  that  your  editor  de¬ 
cided  to  use  it,  and  you  will  find  it  on  this 
page. 


Good  Observation  of  Nature 

I  wonder  how  many  readers  have  ever 
seen  a  grasshopper  eat.  When  I  was 
coming  back  from  taking  the  cows  to  the 
pasture  one  morning  last  Summer  I  saw 
a  big  grasshopper ;  in  fact,  he  was  the 
biggest  grasshopper  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
picked  him  up  to  take  to  the  house  to  show 
my  little  sister.  I  had  not  carried  him 
very  far  when  he  pinched  or  bit  my  fin¬ 
ger.  I  had  never  heard  of  grasshoppers 
biting  before,  so  I  tried  to  find  out  how 
he  did  it.  I  took  a  slender  piece  of  grass 
and  put  it  in  his  mouth  and  discovered 
that  he  had  two  little  black  things,  one 
closing  from  each  side  of  his  mouth,  and 
coming  together  in  the  middle.  Those 
things  were  as  sharp  as  any  animal’s 
teeth.  He  bit  the  grass  off  a  little  at  a 
time  as  I  poked  it  in  his  mouth,  until  half 
the  piece  of  grass  was  gone.  The  last 
two  pieces  he  let  drop  out  of  his  mouth 
and  I  took  that  for  a  sign  that  he  had 
had  enough.  But,  what  do  you  think  ?  He 
actually  chewed  the  pieces  ! 

New  York.  Elizabeth  Workman. 

Here  is  a  girl  who  uses  her  eyes  to 
learn  more  about  the  creatures  she  in  'els 
in  her  travels  round  the  farm.  Such  in¬ 
teresting  experiences  are  in  store  for 
anyone  who  keeps  wide  awake  and  in 
tune  with  the  outdoor  world. 


Quiet  Game  for  Two 

I  am  going  to  send  a  game  which  can 
be  played  by  two  people  with  a  pencil 
and  paper  on  a  rainy  day  or  otherwise. 
It  is  as  follows :  One  person  thinks  of 
a  word  and  makes  as  many  dashes  on 
the  paper  as  there  are  letters  in  the  word. 
Then  the  other  guesses  some  letter  and 
calls  it  out.  If  the  word  contains  such  a 
letter  the  first  player  writes  it  on  the 
proper  dash.  If  not,  he  makes  one  stroke 
of  a  funny  drawing  of  a  man  or  woman. 
Every  time  the  other  guesses  a  wrong 
letter  he  makes  one  stroke  on  the  draw¬ 


which  it  is  sometimes  called.  Two  or 
three  gave  the  name  wild  Iris,  and  that 
might  be  considered  nearly  correct,  be¬ 
cause  this  bright  little  flower  belongs  to 
the  Iris  family  and  is  not  grass  at  all, 
although  it  looks  like  one  except  for  the 
blossoms.  Several  answered  “bluets," 
but  this  name  is  properly  given  to  an¬ 
other  wild  flower  belonging  to  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  plant  family — the  madder  family. 


A  Giant  Sunflower — Sent  by  Dorothy 
Dahlroth  (14  years),  Massachusetts 


Dorothy’s  description  was  accurate  and 
complete  enough  for  anyone  familiar 
with  the  flower  to  identify  it.  Probably 
many  of  you  have  seen  and  picked  it  doz¬ 
ens  of  times  without  ever  knowing  the 
true  name.  Now  is  your  chance  to  learn 
so  that  you  will  know  the  blue-eyed  grass 
whenever  you  find  it  hereafter  and  will 
never  forget. 


New  Nature  Puzzle 

Below  is  a  little  description  of  another 
very  .familiar  wild  plant  of  gardens  and 
fields.  Certainly  every  reader  knows 
what  this  is,  so  I  shall  be  looking  for  a 
lot  of  answers  and  perhaps  some  little 
drawings  of  the  plant : 

My  leaves  are  dark  green  and  grow  in 
clusters  of  three  leaflets,  joined  together 
at  the  base  to  a  long  slender  stem.  This 
stem  grows  from  the  rather  stout,  round 
stalk.  My  leaves  resemble  those  of  a 
clover.  My  blossom  is  a  small,  yellow 
one,  with  five  petals.  Some  children  chew 
my  leaves.  Why?  What  am  I? 

New  York.  Sara  Redden 

(12  years). 


Summer 

(An  Original  Poem) 

The  sunny  month  of  June  has  passed, 
And  hot  July  has  come  at  last; 

The  birdies’  song  is  loud  and  clear, 

I  think  it’s  the  merriest  time  of  year. 


July  is  the  Month  for  Boys  to  Go  Camping — Drawn  by  George  Dainton  (!)  years), 

Connecticut 


ing.  The  point  in  this  game  is  to  try  to 
hang  the  man  or  woman  you  are  draw¬ 
ing  before  the  word  is  finished. 

Pennsylvania.  Martha  Horst. 


The  Seasons 

(An  Original  Poem) 

’Tis  Spring  with  her  lovely  showers, 
Which  awakens  all  our  flowers  ; 

Into  Summer  wfc  quickly  swing, 

Joyous  and  glad  is  everything; 

Soon  the  leaves  come  falling  down. 

For  ’tis  Autumn’s  turn  to  wear  the 
crown  ; 

Then  Winter  comes  with  snow  so  deep, 
For  now  ’tis  time  for  flowers  to  sleep. 
New  York.  Lucille  Freemantle. 


The  Blue-e^ed  Grass 

This  is  the  correct  answer  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  Puzzle  given  us  last  month  by  Dor¬ 
othy  Denton.  Not  a  single  reader  sent  in 
this  name,  or  even  that  of  “blue  star,”  by 


Some  boys  and  girls  like  Winter  most 
With  ice  and  skating,  snow  and  frost ; 

I  always  think  the  best  time’s  coming 
When  birds  are  back  and  bees  are  hum¬ 
ming. 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  little  clouds 
Are  floating  slowly,  wrapped  in  shrouds; 
When  soft  wind  murmurs  among  the 
trees, 

I  love  to  listen  to  the  bees. 

When  roses’  perfume  fills  the  air, 

When  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit  so  rare, 
That  is  the  time  when  I  walk  round, 

And  look  at  trees  and  grass-covered 
ground. 

Connecticut.  Julia  Frant 

(10  years). 

Bob  White 

When  peas  are  ripe  you  hear  the  call, 
“Bob  White !” 

In  music  sweet  the  clear  notes  fall, 

“Bob  White  I” 
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He  wants  to  let  his  sweetheart  know. 
That’s  why  he  keeps  a-calling  so. 

Across  the  meadow  and  the  swamp, 

“Bob  White!” 

From  woodlands  where  the  rabbits  romp, 
“Bob  White!” 

Still,  still  he  calls  that  name  of  his — 

I  wonder  where  his  sweetheart  is? 

From  dewy  morning  up  to  night, 

“Bob  White!” 

And  ringing  down  the  sweet  twilight, 
“Bob  White!” 

From  break  of  day  to  evening  dim. 

He  calls  his  sweetheart  home  to  him. 

— Author? 

Sent  by  Clair  Beers 
Pennsylvania.  (9  years). 

Captain  January 

BY  LAURA  E.  RICHARDS 
Not  more  than  a  dozen  readers  sent  in 
this  answer  to  last  month’s  Book  Puzzle, 
yet  here  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
books  for  boys  and  girls  which  not  one 
of  you  should  grow  up  without  reading. 
Make  a  note  of  it  and  at  the  first  chance 
you  have  to  do  so,  borrow  a  copy.  Mrs. 
Laura  Elizabeth  Richards  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  J ulia  Ward  Howe,  who  wrote  the 
famous  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.” 
She  wrote  many  stories  for  young  people, 
but  “Captain  January”  is  the  most  noted 
of  them  all.  This  story  first  appeared  in 
1S90,  and  very  many  thousands  of  copies 
have  since  been  sold  to  delight  the  hearts 
of  boys  and  girls.  Here  is  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  answer  to  the  puzzle  that  came 
in  : 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  delighted  me 
much  when  it  arrived.  I  am  willing  to 
write  this  to  help  Our  Tage.  It  is  very 
kind  of  our  editor  to  help  us  make  Our 
Page  better. 

The  answer  to  the  June  Book  Puzzle 
is  “Captain  January,”  written  by  Laura 
Richards.  The  captain  found  the  little 
girl  while  a  baby.  He  saw  something 
floating  on  the  water  at  a  distance  and 
was  anxious  to  know  what  it  was.  He 
buried  the  baby’s  parents  by  his  home. 
The  captain  named  the  baby  “Star 
Bright.”  He  called  her  many  nicknames, 
as  “Honeysuckle”  and  “Sunshine.”  Star 
Bright  had  gone  with  her  parents  on  a 
trip  to  Europe,  and  on  their  way  back 
they  were  shipwrecked.  Star  Bright’s 
name  given  by  her  parents  was  Isabella. 
Star  Bright  liked  the  country  life  very 
much.  Many  times  she  put  on  her  moth¬ 
er’s  old  dresses  and  played  she  was  a 
princess  and  Captain  January  was  her 
waiter  for  the  meals.  The  lady  who  want¬ 
ed  to  take  Star  Bright  to  her  home  was 
her  aunt,  Star  Bright’s  mother’s  sister. 
The  little  girl  resembled  her  dead  mother. 
Little  by  little  the  captain  grew  feeble. 
One  Spring  day  he  died.  Then  Star 
Bright  went  to  live  with  her  aunt. 

New  York.  Esther  Jabloneky 

(13  years). 

New  Book  Puzzle 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  writ¬ 
ten,  but  my  sisters  write,  so  I  thought  I 
would.  I  always  read  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Page  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I 
live  on  a  farm  of  90  acres.  I  am  12 
years  old  and  help  my  father  a  great  deal. 

I  like  farm  work  and  also  like  to  go  to 
school.  I  will  graduate  from  the  eighth 
grade  next  January.  I  milk  three  cows 
every  night  and  morning.  I  help  take 
care  of  our  1.500  little  chickens,  and  help 
Dad  with  the  farm  work.  I  want  to  be  a 
poultryman  when  I  grow  up,  because  I 
like  that  best. 

May  I  send  in  a  Book  Puzzle  which  I 
don’t  think  has  been  given  before? 

A  little  boy  lived  all  alone  with  his 
mother  and  nurse.  They  were  very  hap¬ 
py  until  his  mother  married  a  second 
time.  Hi's  new  daddy  and  new  aunt 
turned  out  to  be  very  mean.  Soon  after 
his  mother  married  he  was  sent  away  to 
school.  While  at  school  his  mother  died 
and  he  returned  home  to  go  to  work  in 
London.  The  work  was  very  hard,  so  he 
ran  away.  After  a  long  weary  journey  he 
came  to  his  real  aunt’s  home.  He  had 
never  seen  his  aunt,  because  she  had  been 
disappointed  at  his  birth  because  she 
wanted  a  girl  named  after  her.  But  after 
hearing  his  story  she  decided  to  keep  him 
and  educate  him.  When  his  step-father 
came  she  would  not  let  him  take  him  back 
to  London. 

He  started  to  school  from  his  aunt’s. 
Here  he  met  Agnes,  whom  he  learned  to 
love  as  a  sister.  They  used  to  like  to 
talk  and  study  together.  She  was  his 
best  pal  until  he  went  to  London  to  study 
law  with  Mr.  Reed.  Here  he  met  Dora 
Reed  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  Later 
they  were  married,  but  Dora  only  lived  a 
few  years.  Later  he  became  a  famous 
lawyer  and  married  Agnes.  They  had 
lovely  children  and  lived  a  very  con¬ 
tented  life.  What  book  is  this? 

New  York.  Bernard  Ivopaskie 

(12  years). 

In  answering  this  Book  Puzzle  give  the 
title  of  the  book  and  the  author’s  name. 

If  you  can,  add  something  of  interest 
about  the  book  or  the  author’s  life.  Credit 
should  be  given  to  Beatrice  Stevens,  a 
Massachusetts  reader,  who  also  sent  a  puz¬ 
zle  on  this  same  book. 
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Mary  had  a  sunflower,  out  beside  the  wall, 

And  every  day  she  watered  it,  till  it  grew  very  tall. 


T  ~hmN ^ , 

New  York 


Neiv  York 


ih 


Drawn  by  Elinor  Wills  (12  year),  Con-  Drawn  by  Miriam  Kachel,  Pennsylvania 
necticut 
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Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Alice  Brown  (12  Brawn  in  Pencil  by  Marion  Lippincott 
years),  Rhode  Island  (lo  years),  Neio  Jersey 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Eloise  Skinner  (8 
years),  Neio  York 


Drawn  in  Color  by  Mildred  French,  New 
II  amp  shire 
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Drawn  by  Francis  DeShaio  (15  years). 
New  York 


Draion  by  Esther  Herr  (15  years),  Penn¬ 
sylvania 


Our  Artists 

This  month  your  editor  had  a  real  task 
again,  selecting  from  among  nearly  200 
drawings  the  12  that  are  printed  on  this 
page.  On  the  whole  the  work  showed 
good  quality  (I  think  you  must  have  liked 
the  sunflower  subject),  and  a  number  of 
diawings  had  to  be  left  out  which  were 
quite  as  worthy  as  those  used.  Honor¬ 
able  mention  is  due  the  following  “ar¬ 
tists”  for  drawings  which  were  considered 
in  the  final  selection  ;  Evelyn  Lawrence 
(9),  Mike  Goldberg  (10),  Phyllis  Thorp 
(14),  Norman  Uallock  (17)  and  Anna 
Mayers  of  Connecticut ;  Anna  Graham 
(14)  of  Illinois,  Rebecca  Spencer  (13) 
of  Maine,  Dorothy  Weeks  (7),  Dorothy 
Dunn  (12),  Barbara  Knight  (12)  and 
Marion  Fuller  (14)  of  Massachusetts, 
Ethel  Black  (11),  D'orothy  Bozarth  (14) 
and  Beatrice  Black  (14)  of  New  Jersey, 
Dorothy  Skinner  (9),  Mary  Schauber 
(12),  Gertrude  Wells  (13),  Caroline 
Schreder  (13),  De  La u rue  Brink  (14), 
Junie  Jachimiak  and  Luna  Archer  of 
New  York,  Howard  Cogswell  (9)  of 
Pennsylvania,  Eleanor  House  (9)  and 
Mildred  Berry  (13)  of  Virginia. 

V)  e  will  have  a  rhyme  drawing  contest 
again  next  month  ;  then  in  September  we 
will  have  a  page  of  photographs  once 
more.  Here  is  the  new  rhyme,  sent  by 
Sara  Redden,  a  12-year-old  New  York 
reader : 

Some  little  children  one  Summer  day, 

“  ent  down  to  the  sandy  beach  to  play; 
Draw  them  playing  with  spade  and  pail' 
Or  trying  their  best  a  boat  to  sail. 

This  gives  you  plenty  of  chance  to  be  as 
original  as  you  like,  and  of  course  it  is 
only  your  own  creative  work  that 
we  want,  not  a  copy  of  anything  else. 
We  can  expect  a  fine  gallery  of  “beach” 
pictures  next  month,  I  am  sure. 


A  Puzzle 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  puzzle  is 
wheat.  Beheading  once,  or  dropping  the 
fiist  letter,  leaves  heat ;  beheading  again, 
leaves  eat ;  once  more,  at,  and  finally  t 
(tea).  Two  readers  guessed  that  per¬ 
haps  the  reason  why  the  girl  who  sent  in 
this  puzzle  did  not  want  her  name  print¬ 
ed  with  it  was  because  her  name  was 
Wheat,  and  this  is  exactly  the  case.  It 
is  Grace  Wheat  (16  years),  New  York. 

This  month  we  have  still  another  kind 
of  puzzle,  and  a  moot  interesting  one, 
sent  in  by  Philip  Rayman,  a  nine-year-old 
New  York  boy.  He  asks  us  to  change 
f-l-o-u-r  to  b-r-e-a-d  in  six  moves,  chang¬ 
ing  only  one  letter  at  each  move  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  complete  word  of  five  letters  each 
time.  Here  is  the  diagram  to  fill  in  : 


F 

L 

O 

U 

R 

B 

R 

E 

A 

D 

Now  let  s  see  how  many  can  work  this 
out,  and  it  would  be  even  more  fun  to 
make  up  some  others  like  it. 


Notes 

Kathleen  Breen,  14  years  old,  of  New 
York  State,  is  the  reader  who  sent  the 
little  couplet  used  in  the  Box  at  the  head 
of  Our  Page  this  month.  It  is  a  good 
feeling  to  have  in  July,  and  every  other 
month  that  we  will  do  our  best 


All  work  for  the  August  page  should 
reach  your  editor  not  later  than  Aug.  9. 
This  gives  you  nearly  two  full  weeks 
from  the  time  you  receive  this  paper,  and 
that  ought  to  be  time  enough  for  every 
boy  and  girl  among  you  to  send  some  one 
thing  at  least  that  will  help  us  to  grow 
in  interest  and  usefulness. 


Drawn  by  Frances  Sanford,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Ituth  Jenkins  (9  years),  New 
York 


Our  Page  is  full  for  another  month, 
and  an  interesting  page  it  is.  So  your 
editor  will  have  to  come  to  a  stop,  after 
saying  once  more  that  he  will  be  glad  to 
have  a  letter  from  any  reader  at  any 
time.  Address  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Preparing  for  Fall. — Just  now  Sum¬ 
mer  wardrobes  may  be  regarded  as  com¬ 
pleted,  and  a  window  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
full  of  new  models  of  Fall  coats,  reminds 
us  that  the  season  is  moving  on.  These 
coats  were  all  fur  trimmed,  but  then 
many  of  the  Summer  coats  have  had  fur 
collars  and  other  fur  trimming.  These 
Fall  coats  were  dark  cloth  of  velvety 
texture,  the  fur  collar  extending  to  form 
a  wide  trimming  all  down  the  front. 
Squirrel,  kolinsky  and  similar  short  furs 
were  used.  Dresses  displayed  are  still  the 
Summer  type,  many  of  them  very  thin 
and  filmy.  For  regular  wear  printed  silks 
lead  everything  else.  This  does  not  mean 
that  solid  colors  are  not  worn,  for  they 
are  always  in  style,  but  foulard,  printed 
crepes  of  various  types,  and  printed 
georgette  are  the  season’s  vogue.  We 
also  see  slight  changes  in  the  neck  line, 
but  no  indications  of  high  collars.  There 


are  many  dresses  with  round  necks. 
While  many  costumes  are  made  with 
tunics  or  overblouses,  the  favored  dress 
for  every  woman  is  still  made  in  one 
piece.  Entirely  too  many  of  the  ready¬ 
made  dresses  are  too  scant  for  a  plump 
wearer  ;  the  bust  measure  is  supposed  to 
fit,  and  the  wearer  must,  if  stout,  resign 
herself  to  a  skirt  like  a  sausage  skin. 
When  we  see  a  skirt  like  this,  combined 
with  no  sleeves  and  an  exceedingly  low 
neck,  we  feel  that  the  critics  who  de¬ 
nounce  modern  dress  have  some  reason 
for  their  diatribes.  Every  Summer  day 
that  we  walk  through  New  York’s  shop¬ 
ping  district  wre  see  women  of  all  ages 
on  the  street  wearing  dresses  that,  in 
their  cut,  are  only  suitable  for  evening 
entertainments,  but  they  are  so  familiar 
t*hat  no  one  is  shocked  by  the  lack  of  cov¬ 
ering,  but  only  by  the  dust  and  sunburn 
that  give  the  wearer  a  blowsy,  unwashed 
look. 

A  Simple  Tunic  Blouse. — In  the  first 
picture,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  an¬ 
other  tunic  blouse,  of  the  style  that  is  so 
useful  in  making  one  slip  or  skirt  form  a 
part  of  several  costumes.  This  tunic  was 
dark  blue  crepe,  perfectly  plain,  and  with¬ 
out  a  belt.  There  were  short  sleeves,  the 
tunic  being  cut  kimono  style.  Over  this 
was  a  deep  cape  collar  of  white  net  edged 
with  a  narrow  ruffle.  The  cape  part  fit¬ 
ted  over  the  shoulders  and  then  came 
down  in  a  long  point  reaching  to  the  hem. 
A  band  of  silk,  with  small  fancy  buttons 
set  on  it,  went«all  the  way  down  the  cen¬ 
ter,  the  net  collar  being  held  under  this 
band.  This  tunic  was  worn  over  an  ac¬ 
cordion-pleated  skirt.  Such  a  tunic  of 
flowered  or  printed  silk  is  often  seen  over 
a  skirt  of  solid  color.  We  see  the  same 
style  of  net  collar  on  plain  one-piece 
dresses,  the  collar  extending  all  the  way 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  skirt.  Long 
tunics  of  the  style  figured  help  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  economical  wardrobe, 
for  a  single  slip  consisting  of  bodice  top 
and  pleated  skirt  forms  the  foundation  for 
several  costumes.  With  one  tunic  of  plain 
or  printed  silk  and  one  of  georgette  one 
has  the  equivalent  of  two  silk  dresses. 
Another  prominent  feature  this  Summer 
is  the  scarf,  which  takes  the  place  of  a 
light  wrrap.  It  may  be  of  any  sort  of 
silk  or  chiffon,  and  often  forms  part  of 
the  dress  itself. 

A  Challis  Sports  Dress. — Another 
feature  of  this  season  is  the  return  of 
challis,  which  is  not  so  warm  as  flannel, 
and  yet  makes  a  serviceable  dress  for 
sports  wear  and  damp  days.  The  frock 
shown  at  the  right  in  the  first  picture 
was  powder  blue,  solid  color,  but  we  also 
see  dotted  and  check  challis,  in  very  pret¬ 
ty  combinations.  Of  course  the  flowered 
patterns  of  the  older  style  challis  are 
not  used  for  this  purpose.  This  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  plain  one-piece  dress  with  a  set-in 
front  like  a  shirt  bosom,  and  no  other 
trimming  except  round  ivory  buttons  set 
down  the  front  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
collar.  Challis  washes  so  well  that  it  is 
very  suitable  for  a  white  dress.  White  is 
very  much  worn  in  silk,  flannel,  challis 
and  such  perishable  materials  as  geor¬ 
gette;  perhaps  next  in  favor  are  the  yel¬ 


low  shades,  which  are  all  popular.  Some 
of  the  shops  show  gorgeous  wraps  of  yel¬ 
low  or  white  chiffon  trimmed  with  os¬ 
trich  feathers,  which  one  would  expect  to 
see  reserved  for  the  most  luxurious  shop¬ 
pers  only,  but  it  is  surprising  to  see  what 
expensive  garments  are  purchased  by 
women  whose  appearance  does  not  sug¬ 
gest  wealth.  The  little  hat  worn  in  this 
picture  was  made  of  white  kid,  with  a 
little  fringed  kid  trimming  at  the  side. 

Black  and  White  Silk. — In  the  sec¬ 
ond  picture,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows 
a  pretty  printed  silk,  white  with  a  black 
figure,  trimmed  with  pleated  panels  of 
black  chiffon.  The  dress  was  the  usual 
plain  short-sleeved  type,  but  bad  four 
let-in  panels,  two  in  front  and  two  in  the 
back,  of  the  pleated  chiffon.  Each  panel 
was  bordered  with  a  narrow  gimp  of 
black  and  gold,  the  same  gimp  being  used 
to  border  the  little  sleeves.  The  small 
collar  was  of  white  satin.  This  dress 
was  finished  with  a  broad  scarf  of  the 
figured  silk,  with  a  deep  band  of  black  at 
each  end.  The  small  hat  was  of  white 
satin,  with  a  fringe  of  black  ostrich  feath¬ 
ers  around  it. 

A  Pretty  Child’s  Frock. — The  little 
dress  shown  for  a  child  was  of  yellow 
linen,  with  bloomers  to  match.  It  was 
perfectly  plain,  cut  kimono  fashion  with¬ 
out  sleeves,  and  was  then  curved  at  the 
sides,  which  were  left  open.  The  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  skirt,  neck  and  armholes 
were  bound  with  green  linen,  and  a  bow 
of  the  green  binding  finished  the  sides  at 
the  top  of  the  slash.  There  was  a  little 
pocket  at  each  side,  prettily  trimmed  with 
appliqued  purple  Irises  and  leaves,  the 
flower  itself  being  on  the  pocket,  while 
the  foliage  extended  dowTn  to  the  edge  of 
the  skirt.  This  dress  is  so  simple  that 
the  picture  hardly  shows  how  very  pretty 
it  is,  but  it  was  an  attractive  color  com¬ 
bination.  and  a  little  unusual  in  style. 

A  Simple  Blue  Silk. — At  the  right, 
the  simple  silk  shown  differs  from  many  in 
having  the  skirt  seamed  on,  which  many 
women  like,  and  there  are  then  three 
broad  bands  of  the  silk  around  the  skirt, 
each  band  having  several  rows  of  stitch¬ 
ing.  The  narrow  vest  in  the  waist  is  of 
heavy  lace  set  in  underneath.  The  vest  is 
crossed  by  little  bows,  made  of  milliners’ 
folds,  with  loops  of  the  bows  being  caught 
over  small  blue  buttons  at  either  side. 
The  collar  is  trimmed  w’ith  narrow  lace, 
also  the  short  sleeves.  This  dress  would 
be  very  pretty  in  a  soft  shade  of  brown, 
with  trimming  of  coffee-colored  lace.  It 
would  be  becoming  to  a  tall  young  girl 
who  looks  too  lanky  for  a  straight  one- 
piece  frock,  for  the  seamed-on  skirt  with 
its  banding  breaks  the  line. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Organdie  is 
little  seen  in  dresses  this  Summer,  its 
place  being  taken  by  swiss,  chiffon  voile, 
and  other  sheer  cottons,  or  by  chiffon  and 


georgette.  Flock  dot  muslin  is  really  dot¬ 
ted  swiss,  woven  in  many  colors,  and 
there  are  also  flock  dot  voiles.  English 
prints  are  much  in  favor;  they  come  in 
tiny  geometric  designs  and  very  pretty 
color  combinations,  and  as  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  fast  colors  they  hold  their  fresh¬ 
ness  after  much  laundering. 

Very  practical  are  the  sleeveless  frocks 
of  homespun  for  sports  wear.  They  are 
made  in  simple  tailored  style  to  wear  over 
a  blouse,  and  are  either  bound  with  braid 
or  piped  with  suede  cloth.  There  is  an  in¬ 
verted  pleat  in  the  back  to  give  extra  full¬ 
ness.  These  dresses  are  made  of  bright- 
colored  checks,  solid  colors  and  white. 
These  dresses  are  offered  in  misses’  sizes 
for  $15.  An  unlined  flannel  coat  may  be 
worn  with  such  a  dress. 

Among  ready-made  dresses,  while  porch 
or  morning  dresses  are  offered  in  pretty 
styles  quite  inexpensively,  voile  of  nice 
quality,  made  up  suitably  for  street  wear, 
is  often  quite  as  expensive  as  silk.  The 
universal  wearing  of  silk  is  given  as  one 
reason  for  depression  in  the  cotton  trade. 

Dotted  swiss  in  dark  colors,  simply 
made,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  Summer 
dresses,  being  cool,  pretty,  and  much  in 
vogue. 


Bread  Making  and  Boys 

I  won’t  say  anything  about  Mrs.  Will- 
cox’s  system  of  child-raising  in  “Mother’s 
Day  Any  Day.”  One  only  has  to  look 
about  to  see  the  product  of  that  system 
in  the  selfish,  idle  young  people  in  many 
homes.  But  do  tell  that  “slave  of  bread” 
that  she  can  have  good  bread  without 
arising  at  four  a.  m.  I  bake  bread  for 
four  families  beside  my  own.  I  receive 
two  cents  more  than  bakers’  bread  brings 
for  a  smaller  loaf,  so  it  must  be  fairly 
good.  I  also  received  first  premium  at 
Richfield  Fair  last  year,  beside  other 
premiums  at  other  fairs  in  past  10  years. 
This  not  to  boast,  but  to  prove  my  point. 
Buy  compressed  yeast.  Don’t  think  you 
must  have  a  refrigerator  to  keep  it.  It 
will  keep  a  week  in  a  cool  place,  longer 
in  Winter  if  needed.  For  an  ordinary 
baking  use  two  cakes,  making  five  or  six 
loaves  and  biscuits.  Proceed  in  usual 
manner,  mixing  down  hard  at  once.  This 
at  7  or  8  p.  m.  Put  in  a  warm  place  to 
rise.  On  arising  if  likely  to  “run  over” 
mix  down  just  a  little.  After  breakfast 
put  in  pans,  let  rise  to  double  original 
bulk  and  bake.  In  very  cold  weather  I 
have  mixed  a  soft  sponge  at  5  p.  m.  and 
let  get  light  until  usual  time  for  setting. 
I  never  had  a  batch  of  sour  bread  in  my 
life,  and  see  no  need  of  having  any.  But 
when  I  play  nursemaid  to  the  bread  pan 
at  4  a.  m.  my  family  will  eat  bakers’ 
bread. 

By  the  way,  I  have  a  son  nearly  18 
(an  only  child.)  I  have  taught  all  my 
life  and  boarded  in  various  families.  I 
started  out  to  prove  that  it  was  possible 
to  raise  an  only  child  without  proving 
an  example  of  the  “hen  with  one  chick.” 
As  soon  as  he  was  big  enough  he  had 
his  chores.  At  three  and  a  half  he  car¬ 
ried  water  to  several  hundred  little 
chicks  by  means  of  a  5-lb.  lard  pail.  At 
12  we  could  leave  him  to  milk  four  or 
five  cows,  separate  milk,  etc.,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  When  I  want  a  pail  of  water  or 
something  after  seated  at  table  he  gets 
it  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  can  cook 
a  decent  meal,  bake  biscuits  or  a  credi¬ 
table  loaf  of  cake,  and  is  no  “sissy” 
either;  is  six  feet  tall,  loves  to  hunt*  and 
fish,  is  an  excellent  shot,  got  $5  last  Sum¬ 
mer  at  hard  work  road-building  and  is 
getting  $60  per  month  and  board  at  pres¬ 
ent  for  10-hour  day  on  a  country  estate. 
The  hardest  part  is  now  to  keep  him 
from  influence  of  other  boys  raised  in 
idleness  to  run  a  car  and  spend  money. 

We  have  a  good  young  team,  young 
stock,  purebred  poultry,  etc.,  and  this 
Fall  are  going  to  look  for  a  home  in  a 
new  location  (if  we  can  find  a  farm 
where  as  soon  as  it  is  improved  a  little 
the  landlord  doesn’t  want  to  raise  the 
rent.)  MBS.  A.  G.  R. 


Mincemeat 

This  is  a  favorite  rule :  4  lbs.  lean 

boiled  chopped  meat,  9  lbs.  raw  chopped 
apples,  three  teaspoons  ground  cloves,  1  y2 
lbs.  chopped  suet  or  beef  fat,  10  teaspoons 
cinnamon,  2  or  3  lbs.  raisins,  five  tea¬ 
spoons  ground  allspice,  three  tablespoons 
salt,  5  lbs.  brown  sugar,  iy2  qts.  vinegar 
(mild).  Add  1  qt.  gooseberries,  jelly  or 
preserves  of  any  kind.  This  makes  about 
12  one-quart  cans.  MRS.  o.  c.  F. 


3  Pairs  $3= 

Ladies’  pure 

SILK  HOSE 

DELIVERED  FRESH  FROM 
OUR  FACTORY. 

Cheap  labor  conditions  and  elimination 
of  middleman’s  profit  enable  you  to 
save  $1.50  on  each  box  of  3  pairs  and 
get  real  genuine  silk,  beautiful  well-fit- 
ting  hose,  with  4-thread  heel  and  toe, 
tight-fitting  ankle,  fashion  marks  and 
lisle  top. 

Black,  white,  brown,  nude,  pearl  grey, 
log  cabin,  dawn,  banana,  peach,  or  can 
match  any  shade. 

Send  check  or  Money  Order,  specifying 
size  and  color.  After  examining  hose  if  not 
satisfied,  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

PISGAH  MAID  HOSIERY  CO. 

Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  ot  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4*£  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avea.  N.  Y.  C. 


ETHICUS  POWDER 

- for - 

INDIGESTION 

Always  quick  reliaf.  Removes  causa. 
16  doaas— 60e— by  mail 

ETHICUS  LAB.,  1819  B’way,  N.  Y.  City 


*»  r-  q'i/  f 


LOOMS  $9.90 

ANO  UP.  BIQ  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

No  experience  necessary  to  weavo 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  on 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  order*. 

Bo  sure  to  send  f  or  freeloom  book.  If 
tells  all  .bout  wear  In*  and  our  wonder, 
fully  low-pric.d.  easily-operated  looaaa, 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  L48BFiclor|  St..  BOONVILLE,  N.V. 


- - ■  W 


Fresh  From  the  Ovens 


Ivins  famous  Philadelphia- 
baked  Cookie  -  cakes  and 
Crackers.  Packed  and  lock¬ 
ed  tight  in  the  Ivins  Home 
Canister — fresh  and  crisp — 
shipped  by  parcel  post. 


Direct  to  Your  Home 


For  $1.00  we  will  send  you  postpaid  a  2-canister  assortment ; 
or  for  $2.00  a  4-canister  assortment — each  a  different  variety 
—  each  fragrantly  fresh  from  the  Ivins  Ovens — the  most 
delicious  you  have  ever  tasted. 


Cookie-cakes  and  Crackers 


3.  S.  IVINS’  SON,  Inc.,  619  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 

Baker  of  good  biscuits  in  Philadelphia  since  1846 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


Days  of  Toil 

It  is  three  weeks  today  since  we  began 
being  the  servitors  of  our  strawberry 
patch.  The  acre  of  strawberry  plants 
stretches  from  a  point  opposite  the  kitch¬ 
en  door,  parallel  to  the  driveway,  and 
down  to  the  road  in  the  front  of  the 
house.  It  is  suggestive  of  a  table  set 
with  two  wine  glasses,  the  two  great 
elms  which  run  out  long  thirsty  roots 
that  are  admitted  to  be  robbing  the  plants 
of  food  and  drink,  but  which  are  too 
beautiful  to  cut.  “You  ought  to  get 
these  trees  out  of  here,”  many  a  critic 
declares.  “They  are  costing  you  five  or 
ten  dollars  every  year.”  Daddy  nods  his 
head. 

“But  it’s  worth  that  to  have  them 
there,”  murmurs  the  woman,  thus  brand¬ 
ing  herself  as  uneconomical.  “How  could 
I  bear  to  run  those  grand  old  trees 
through  my  kitchen  stove?  And  besides 
they  help  me  think  out  things !” 

Of  course,  in  a  way,  the  strawberry 
patch  has  been  tended  for  the  last  year 
by  Daddy  and  the  man  from  Florida,  but 
never  before  has  the  whole  family  waited 
upon  its  slightest  whim,  as  now  when 
berries  are  ripe.  We  walked  all  over  it 
to  get  the  first  four  quarts.  Then  by  de¬ 
grees  of  20  quarts,  one  crate,  two  crates 
and  three  crates  at  a  picking,  we  have 
finally  attained  the  peak  of  production 
which  is  about  60  crates  at  a  picking. 
Fortunately  for  us,  school  was  let  out  in 
time  for  picking.  High  school  and  gram¬ 
mar  school  are  both  represented  in  the 
berry  patch,  and  a  rare  picking  squad 
they  are.  They  have  learned  the  stem¬ 
picking  method  which  is  so  necessary  to 
the  keeping  qualities  of  a  strawberry. 
“The  berry  that  does  not  touch  the  hand” 
has  a  more  tempting  appearance  than  the 
fruit  which  is  gathered  in  twos  and  threes 
and  pressed  together  ever  slightly  in  the 
hand,  and  will  keep  that  appearance  after 
the  latter  is  hopeless  as  a  selling  proposi¬ 
tion.'  Every  care  must  be  given  the  red 
ripe  berry! 

No  time  now  for  dreaming  over  a 
pool  of  water  lilies,  even  if  the  red  one 
and  the  yellow  one  are  just  beginning  to 
open  blossoms.  No  time  to  visit  the  sheet 
of  potato  blossoms  in  the  back  fields 
every  night,  admiring  the  dainty  spread 
of  Alsike  and  Red  clover  in  the  hay  lot 
along  the  way.  The  little  birds  in  the 
nest  outside  Elsie’s  window  are  grow¬ 
ing  fatter  and  no  one  sees  them.  No 
time  for  the  red  head  to  learn  to  swing 
faster  and  higher  under  the  big  maple. 
No  time  for  Marcus  to  sit  in  his  mother’s 
lap  and  “lov’er”  with  tender  moist 
caresses.  For  mother  has  to  step  right 
from  the  breakfast  table  into  the  berry 
patch.  Elsie  must  wash  the  dishes  while 
•Tane  clears  the  breakfast  table  and 
brushes  the  tablecloth.  And  then  both 
must  come  out  and  wait  within  call  until 
someone  needs  them  until  11  o’clock. 
Then  Elsie  starts  the  fire  and  peels  pota¬ 
toes.  At  just  a  quarter  to  12  it  is,  that 
mother  comes  in  to  mix  the  shortcake, 
heat  over  the  ham,  and  see  that  every¬ 
thing  is  ready  for  dinner.  Perkins  hands 
Elsie  a  head  of  the  new  Boston  lettuce, 
Jane  nulls  the  hulls  off  a  quart  of  berries 
and  rinses  them  under  the  faucet,  hur¬ 
ries  to  the  big  sugar  bag  in  the  corner  for 
a  cup  of  sugar,  chops  this  into  them.  Now 
then,  is  everything  on  the  table?  Is  the 
bread  cut  right?  Do  we  need  more  but¬ 
ter?  O  fly  and  get  it!  Is  this  lettuce 
washed  good?  Well,  take  up  the  pota¬ 
toes  and  call  Daddy !  Thus  we  hurry, 
each  at  his  own  job,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  red  ripe  berry.  Every  quart  is  car¬ 
ried  down  the  cellar  drive  and  placed  side 
by  side  on  the  cold  concrete  floor.  The 
cooling  makes  them  less  tender,  better 
prepared  for  the  ordeal  of  packing  and 
riding  in  a  truck  to  the  local  grocery 
stores,  where  one  daily  delivery  is  made 
at  noon.  Everything  above  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  noon  delivery  is  held  over 
night  for  the  next  morning,  when  a  six 
o’clock  delivery  is  made  to  the  warehouse 
of  a  chain  store  system.  We  make 
obeisance  to  D.  L.  Hartman  qf  Florida, 
and  hope  that  after  a  few  years  we 
will  have  half  as  good  a  selling  system  as 
the  one  he  wrote  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  strawberry  market  has  its  own 
peculiar  problems.  Good  prices,  like  25 
or  30  cents  a  quart,  do  not  last  long.  This 
year  the  slump  came  in  the  first  part  of 
the  season.  Since  then  the  price  of  a 
quart  of  strawberries  has  been  an  un¬ 
certainty,  depending  greatly  upon  sales¬ 
manship.  The  longer  distance  a  berry  is 
carted,  the  less  inviting  its  appearance. 
Unless  the  truckman  is  sure  of  his  dis¬ 
tant  market,  he  will  save  money  as  well 
as  time  and  effort  by  finding  a  local  out¬ 
let.  This  season  has  been  a  poor  one 
for  selling  in  a  large  public  market.  We 
have  alwmys  found  better  conditions  here 
at  home  than  those  we  read  of  in  market 
reports.  Fifteen  cents  seems  to  be  the 
deadline  that  the  canning  housewives 
will  not  cross,  according  to  the  merchants, 
and  when  the  oversupply  drives  down 
the  price,  the  market  is  righted  largely 
by  the  woman  eanner,  buying  supplies  of 
berries  above  her  usual  capacity  because 
they  are  cheap.  And  there’s  the  comfort¬ 
ing  thought  for  growers  that  the  over- 
supply  can  last  only  as  long  as  the  berry, 
the  matter  of  a  day  or  two. 

The  season  is  coming  to  an  end.  We 
have  picked  6,500  quarts,  with  about  1,- 


000  yet  in  view.  And  now  the  hay  needs 
cutting,  the  potatoes  need  dusting,  there 
is  cultivating  to  be  done.  The  straw¬ 
berry  picking  is  nearly  over  already,  and 
although  it  has  been  good  sport,  we’re 
a  bit  thankful.  How  sweet  to  have  time 
for  little  things  !  Now’  for  the  visit  of  the 
Idaho  uncle  and  cousin  whom  we  have 
never  seen,  and  which  has  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  happening  in  the  rush  season.  Two 
weeks,  we  have,  to  get  the  hay  in  and 
cut  the  wheat,  before  the  early  potato 
harvest  is  upon  us.  The  showers  that 
wet  us.  through  and  drizzled  from  our 
chins  in  the  berry  patch  were  a  god¬ 
send  to  the  potatoes. 

“Those  dear  little  birds  have  gone 
from  their  nest  in  the  cedar,”  laughs 
Elsie,  “but  there  are  some  new  frogs 
in  the  lily  pool,  and  12  lilies  are  open. 
Come  and  see !” 

And  I  go,  knowing  that  it  is  a  sure 
antidote  for  the  tired  feeling  with  “must 
hurry”  complications,  mbs.  f.  h.  ungeb. 


Where  Can  He  Get  Credit? 

[Several  writers  have  stated  recently 
that  any  man  who  is  trustworthy  can  ob¬ 
tain  credit  on  land  and  buy  a  farm.  This 
has  called  out  a  good  many  letters  like 
the  following.  How  is  such  a  man  to  ob¬ 
tain  suitable  credit?] 

On  page  893  H.  R.  P.  says  “Any  young 
man  who  shows  his  ability  to  work  and 
pay  for  a  farm  can  get  money  on  a  mort¬ 
gage  at  5  per  cent.  I  would  like  to  find 
the  man  who  would  loan  me  money  on 
first  mortgage  at  6  per  cent.  Men  and 
banks  around  here  do  not  loan  money  on 
farms,  but  buy  stocks,  both  good  and  bad. 

I  have  a  farm  of  around  55  to  75  acres, 
facing  the  south  ;  fair  buildings,  and  ap¬ 
ple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry  trees,  about 
125,  and  can  set  about  150  to  200  sap 
buckets,  around  40  acres  of  woods  and 
second-growth  timber.  I  have  tried  to 
get  $1,300  on  the  farm,  stock  and  tools, 
for  five  years,  and  I  have  the  right  to  cut 
the  timber  wood  off  to  make  more  pasture 
and  to  turn  half  of  the  sale  of  the  timber, 
after  the  saw  bill  is  taken  out,  and  one- 
half  of  the  wood  sold,  on  the  first  mort¬ 
gage.  I  have  a  lot  of  chestnuts  that  were 
alive  two  years  ago,  but  are  now  dead  and 
need  cutting,  but  the  man  who  holds  the 
first  mortgage  now  thinks  I  must  get  city 
prices  on  my  wood  and  timber  and  fence 
posts,  or  not  sell  them.  I  want  to  build 
onto  the  house  this  Fall  and  onto  the 
barn  next  year,  doing  the  work  myself, 
and  getting  most  of  the  timber  from  the 
farm,  but  the  chestnut  is  worth  more  for 
finishing  timber  than  for  rough  work,  and 
I  have  nice  red  oak.  Ask  anyone  for  a 
loan  and  they  say,  “Go  to  the  Federal 
Land  Bank,”  and  what  chance  has  a  poor 
man  there?  If  a  man  has  a  farm  on  a 
good  road,  and  worth  $5,000  or  $6,000, 
and  wants  $1,000  or  $2,000  on  it,  he  can 
get  it,  but,  like  me,  he  stands  no  chance. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  asked  for  a  loan  on 
his  farm. to  fix  up  his  buildings  and  pay 
off  a  small  mortgage.  They  told  him  he 
could  have  the  money,  but  for  fixing  the 
buildings  they  would  handle  the  money 
and  bring  a  contractor  and  men  from  the 
city  to  do  the  work.  He  has  two  or 
three  boys,  all  are  handy  with  tools,  and 
he  could  do  his  own  repairs,  but  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Loan  men  would  not  have  it  that 
way,  so  he  did  not  get  the  money. 

If  I  were  a  foreigner  making  moon¬ 
shine,  and  got  in  trouble  and  was  about 
to  lose  my  farm  I  could  get  all  the  money 
I  want,  as  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner  about 
six  weeks  ago.  The  holder  of  the  first 
mortgage  sold  him  out  and  bid  in  the 
mortgage  of  $2,200  for  $2,000.  The  bid¬ 
der  told  the  foreigner  that  if  he  would 
bring  him  what  he  bid  in  the  mortgage 
for  and  pay  the  cost  within  three  days  he 
could  have  the  farm  back.  The  foreigner 
went  to  an  American  business  man  and 
told  him,  and  the  business  man  told  him 
he  would  let  him  have  $2,500  or  $2,800 
if  he  wanted  it,  and  take  first  mortgage, 
and  when  the  foreigner  went  to  pay  the 
bidder  wanted  $3,000  then,  and  the  for¬ 
eigner  would  not  buy. 

I  wrote  the  business  man  next  day  and 
asked  him  for  a  $1,300  loan  for  five  years, 
and  I  got  one  of  the  most  hard-up  stories 
you  ever  heard.  The  business  man  is  rat¬ 
ed  at  $75,000  or  $85,000,  offering  a  for¬ 
eigner  what  he  did,  and  I  an  American. 

C.  E.  A. 


The  Jury  is  Out 

—  in  the  Kitchen 


Every  woman  is  on  trial,  when 
she  entertains,  before  the  most 
exacting  of  juries,  her  guests.  And 
in  no  one  particular  is  she  more 
critically  judged  than  by  the  food 
she  serves. 

The  hostess  who  is  fortunate 


enough  to  have  a  Sirliarhsmt 
“Perfect”  Enamel  Range  need 
have  no  fears  in  this  respect.  For 
it  is  easy  to  be  a  good  cook  with 
a  range  that  gives  such  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  heat  whether  for  cook¬ 
ing,  roasting,  baking  or  broiling. 


Ask  your  heating  contractor  or  hardware  dealer  for  further  particulars 
or  write  us  for  attractive  descriptive  booklet 


r.  SUritantemt 

Perfects 

Enamel  Ranges 

CF-R-3  


RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 
“Rirliarftann”  “Perfect” 
Heating  and  Cooking  Apparatus 
Since  1837 

New  York,  260  Fifth  Ave.  Dover,  N.  J. 
Detroit ,447-t  Cass  Av.  Boston, 60  High  St. 
Buffalo,  Jackson  Bldg.  220  Delaware  Ave. 
Chicago,  363910  3645  s.  Ashland  Ave. 

N ewar  k,  593 S.  21st  St.  (Irvington) . 
Philadelphia,  1308  Arch  St. 

Provi  dence,  58  Exchange  St. 
Rochester,  Rockwood  St. 


Turn  Kerosene  Into  Gas 
Save  Money- Save  Muss 

The  HOME  ECONOMY  OIL¬ 
GAS  BURNER  set  on  the  grates  of 
your  coal  or  wood  range  burns  low- 
cost  kerosene  or  furnace  oil  (not  fuel 
oil).  More  heat  in  a  much  shorter 
time ;  cheaper  than  coal. 

Burner  can  be  turned  off  entirely  or 
left  as  a  pilot  light.  Gives  plenty  of 
heat  to  do  baking ;  keeps  the  reser¬ 
voir  water  hot. 


Perfectly  safe,  carbon  does  not  clog 
burner,  easy  to  install,  positive  regula¬ 
tion.  A  special  control  valve  makes  this 
burner  the  most  efficient  on  the  market. 


Price  complete  very  low — ready  fo  Install 
by  setting  on  the  grate  of  any  stove,  old 
or  new.  Use  in  one,  two  or  more  units, 
depending  on  size  of  stove  or  furnace  for 
cooking  or  heating. 


Write  today  for  free  folder  and  price 
list  with  our  10-day  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  back. 


Home  Economy 

Oil -Gas  Burner 


A  GENTS  —  Write  for 
Wonderful  opportunity 


E.  R.  CALDWELL  &  SON  BRASS  CO. 

Dept.  20 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


j>u  re  rceiier 

ELL-ANS 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

*S£AND  75*  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets  consisting  of  a  4  -4^ 
or  5-ft.  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-ln.  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  Hyphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hintfo 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  60 

MORRIS  &  KLENERT  CO.,  Inc. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


CuticuraSoap 

Is  Pure  and  Sweet 

Ideal  for  Children 

Sample  Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  free.  Address: 
Cntlcnra  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden.  Man. 


|  His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  E 

E  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  E 

—  °*  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  — 

^iiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiimiiimiiiin 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 
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KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use :  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


J 


In.  use 
over 


-M 


MINERAL^ 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 

Free  -  - 

83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satistaction  or  mone  j 
back.  81.1 0  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kill  Rats  Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  disco  vered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

__  n  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

f“|*©©  BOOK  »>ice,  tell  ing  about  V  IK  US 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd. 


121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
On  orders  for  (flirty  slUons  or  over  we  will  proper  the 
freight  within  e  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


HAY  PRESSES 


iDurable,  easy  to 
^operato,  groat  ca-» 
Opacities.  Many  size* 
Engine,  belt,  horse 
^  bower.  WRITE  «>osta|r 

for  catalog,  price  TODAY  on 
— King  of  Baler*.'*  *  **- 

COLLINS  PLOW  COa 

2044' Hampshire  St  *«Quinc&.IlW 


Silo  Fillers  and  Spreaders 
at  Bargain  Prices 

1  am  instructed  to  sell  a  job  lot  of  silo  fillers  and  manure 
spreaders  of  standard  make,  either  singly  or  as  a  lot, 
for  either  immediate  or  future  delivery  at  special 
bargain  prices.  These  are  new  machines,  fully  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  manufacturer.  If  figuring  on  a  spreader  or 
cutter,  either  now  or  later  in  the  season,  look  into  this 
it  will  save  you  money. 

Write  immediately,  there  are  not ; many  in  the  lot 

F.  L.  KLUMB,  301  Everson  Building,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Mpv ra 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Oxen  and  Other  Power 

For  years  my  husband  went  over  the 
hills  of  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  thrash¬ 
ing  grain,  filling  silos  and  buzzing  wood  ; 
the  oxen  drawing  the  machinery  besides 
furnishing  the  power  to  propel  said  ma¬ 
chines  while  working,  patiently  treading, 
mile  after  mile,  yet  still  remaining  in 
the  same  place.  One  of  them  is  shown 
treading  the  power  at  the  left  in  the 
lower  picture. 

Oats  were  thrashed  for  three  cents  per 
bushel ;  buckwheat,  five  cents,  and  rye, 
seven  cents.  He  was  sometimes  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  little  daughter  (seen  in 
extreme  right  of  same  picture),  or  her 
sister,  two  years  her  senior,  who  meas¬ 
ured  and  sacked  the  grain  equal  to  any 


during  the  Spring  and  Summer  when 
they  did  all  the  team  work  on  our  60- 
acre  farm  with  the  help  of  the  horse. 

AN  OLD  SUBSCRIBER. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Under  Summer 
Conditions 

Please  give  me  a  grain  ration  for  milk 
cows  on  pasture.  m.  j.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

Dairy  cows  should  be  fed  grain  in 
proportion  to  their  daily  production  of 
milk.  A  grain  ration  that  serves  for 
pasture  conditions  during  the  early  sea¬ 
son  is  not  suitable  for  use  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  when  an¬ 
noyance  from  flies  is  encountered  and 


Faithful  Oxen,  Owned  by  a  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Reader 


From  Ox-power  to  Gasoline  Engine 


man.  Silos  were  filled  for  $4  per  day 
(not  less  than  10  hours),  and  wood  was 
cut  or  buzzed  for  20  cents  per  cord. 

As  the  business  increased,  and  silos 
became  more  numerous,  my  husband 
purchased  a  more  up-to-date  rig  and  also 
a  horse,  (see  central  figure  in  photo), 
which  trod  alternately  with  the  oxen, 
and  also  helped  draw  the  machinery 
from  place  to  place.  After  working 
three  or  four  years  with  this  outfit  his 
business  increased  to  such  an  extent  he 
was  compelled  to  purchase  au  equipment 
more  speedy,  if  not  more  trusty,  than  old 
Stub  aud  Larry,  the  oxen.  He  got  a 
gasoline  engine,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
kind  brought  into  this  section  and  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  some  of 
the  farmers  for  whom  he  worked.  But 
as  nothing  happened,  the  engine  con¬ 
tinued  to  explode  gas  without  blowing 
up  or  setting  fire  to  their  barns,  their 
suspicions  gave  way  to  admiration  that 
his  work  was  in  such  demand  that  he 
was  often  compelled  to  move  from  one 
farm  to  another  during  the  late  evening, 
often  arriving  at  his  destination  at  10  or 
11  p.  m.  in  order  to  be  on  time. 

The  oxen,  as  they  were  by  that  time 
getting  well  along  in  years,  were  used 
only  to  haul  the  machinery  from  one 
place  to  another  and  could  rest  while 
the  engine  was  doing  the  work,  except 


the  succulence  in  the  forage  has  dis¬ 
appeared. 

During  early  Spring  a  simple  combi¬ 
nation  of  seven  parts  of  corn  or  hominy 
meal,  two  parts  of  cottonseed  meal,  and 
one  part  of  gluten  feed  will  serve  effi¬ 
ciently.  During  July  and  August,  and 
also  on  to  September,  unless  pasture  con¬ 
ditions  improve,  an  added  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  should  be  incorporated  aud  the  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  changed  to  six  parts  of 
hominy  meal,  two  parts  of  cottonseed 
meal,  and  two  parts  of  gluten  feed. 

The  gluten  feed  will  run  about  25  per 
cent  of  protein.  If  the  cows,  however, 
produce  more  than  40  lbs.  of  milk  per 
day,  it  would  be  advisable  to  substitute 
the  gluten  meal  for  gluten  feed,  which 
would  bring  the  protein  content  of  this 
combination  up  to  about  24  per  cent. 

Ordinarily,  it  is  necessary  to  feed  a  ra¬ 
tion  carrying  quite  as  much  protein  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  July  and  August  as 
under  Winter  conditions  and  when  the 
cows  are  restricted  to  a  roughage  con¬ 
sisting  of  silage  and  a  good  grade  of 
mixed  hay.  In  determining  the  amount 
for  each  cow,  it  is  safe  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  to  allow  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  4  lbs. 
of  milk  produced  for  each  cow  per  day. 
In  other  words,  if  a  cow  would  produce 
40  lbs.  of  3 Y2  per  cent  milk  per  day  and 
had  access  to  fairly  good  pasture,  it 
would  be  judicious  to  allow  her  as  much 


as  10  lbs.  of  grain  per  day,  same  to  be 
fed  in  two  equal  portions  morning  and 
evening. 

We  have  repeatedly  emphasized  the 
importance  of  feeding  dairy  cows  during 
the  Summer  a  mineral  mixture  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  salt  and  bone  meal  in 
order  that  they  may  store  up  a  sufficient 
amount  of  mineral  matter  to  carry  them 
through  the  Winter.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
minerals  are  assimilated  easier  during 
the  Summer  months,  when  cows  are  on 
grass,  than  during  the  Winter  when  cows 
are  on  dry  feed.  This  is  why  cows  that 
have  access  to  pasture  (luring  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months  hold  up  during  lactation  and 
flow  to  milk  more  satisfactorily  during 
the  Winter.  f.  c.  m. 


Grain  With  Poor  Pasture 

What  will  be  best  grain  to  feed  my 
cows,  while  in  pasture?  They  are  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Guernseys.  I  am  making  but¬ 
ter.  The  pasture  is  not  particularly 
good.  Since  January  1  they  have  been 
making,  on  average,  about  9  lbs.  per 
cow  per  week.  I  am  feeding  cottonseed 
meal,  ground  oats,  bran,  and  bonemeal 
while  in  barn.  f.  m.  g. 

Maine. 

Assuming  that  it  is  your  desire  to  use 
the  ingredients  that  you  have  available 
and  that  you  have  been  feeding,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  be  combined  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions.  This  mixture  is  cal¬ 
culated  with  the  understanding  that  pas¬ 
ture  conditions  are  poor,  that  your  cows 
are  thin  in  flesh,  and  that  the  milk  from 
the  Guernsey  and  Jersey  herds  is  used 
exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  butter : 
Oornmeal,  450  lbs. ;  gluten  meal,  150  lbs. ; 
cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs. ;  ground  oats, 
100  lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  100  lbs. 

If  you  have  Alfalfa  hay  or  clover,  this 
can  substitute  for  the  bran,  in  which 
event  it  will  be  highly  desirable  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  oats  to  200  lbs.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  bran 
or  linseed  meal  to  cows  that  have  access 
to  pasture.  However,  this  ration  could 
be  improved  by  replacing  50  lbs.  of  glu¬ 
ten  meal  with  50  lbs.  of  linseed  meal,  and, 
of  course  you  realize  that  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  feed  the  linseed  meal  in 
proportion  to  their  daily  production 
rather  than  to  allow  so  many  pounds  of 
grain  to  each  cow,  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  milk  they  are  producing  and 
without  giving  consideration  to  the  stage 
of  their  lactation. 

As  cows  advance  in  their  lactation  per¬ 
iod,  the  percentage  of  butterfat  increases 
and  the  flow  of  milk  decreases,  and  in 
order  to  maintain  a  desired  flow  of  milk 
it  is  often  times  necessary  to  feed  a 
larger  amount  or  a  modified  mixture  of 
grain.  In  too  many  instances  cows  have 
a  tendency  to  put  on  flesh  during  their 
dry  period,  and  for  this  reason  it  often 
times  is  desirable  to  feed  a  ration  carry¬ 
ing  more  protein  during  the  later  stages 
of  the  lactation  period.  F.  c.  M. 


Ration  Lacks  Protein 

My  21  cows  are  all  in  fairly  good  con¬ 
dition,  have  access  to  good  pasture  and 
receive  about  three  quarts  of  feed  daily 
consisting  of  the  following  mixture  :  100 
lbs.  gluten  feed.  24  per  cent  protein ;  100 
lbs.  hominy,  and  100  lbs.  ground  oats.  I 
am  now  receiving  about  528  lbs.  daily  but 
cows  seem  to  be  shrinking,  have  shrunk 
nearly  25  quarts  in  one  week.  I  think 
perhaps  the  ration  is  faulty.  Could  you 
suggest  a  ration  that  would  increase  the 
milk  production  but  not  raise  feed  bill 
too  much?  d.  v.  N. 

New  York. 

It  is  easy  to  diagnose  your  trouble  and 
to  explain  why  your  herd  of  21  cows  are 
not  yielding  more  than  528  lbs.  of  milk 
per  day.  A  mixture  consisting  of  100  lbs. 
gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  hominy  meal,  100 
lbs.  ground  oats,  would  carry  less  than 
15  per  cent  of  crude  protein.  This  amount 
fed  in  the  amounts  supplied  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  cows  to  produce  even  25 
lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  Then  again,  this  com¬ 
bination  lacks  variety  and  you  have  ob¬ 
tained  all  of  your  protein  from  one 
source. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  you  add 
to  your  mixture  the  following  ingredients 
and  that  you  bring  its  protein  content 
up  to  20  per  cent.  The  proposed  mix¬ 
ture  follows :  200  lbs.  gluten  feed ;  200 
lbs.  wheat  bran,  400  lbs.  hominy  meal, 
100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  gluten 
meal. 

This  combination  will  carry  approxi¬ 
mately  20  per  cent  of  protein  and  it 
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should  be  fed  to  cows  of  this  production 
in  an  amount  equal  to  1  lb.  of  grain  daily 
to  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  feed 
prices  are  relatively  high,  but  since  they 
are  on  the  up-grade  it  is  advisable  to 
feed  a  balanced  ration  in  order  that  one 
might  enable  his  milking  herd  to  produce 
milk  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  As  the  Winter  season  ap¬ 
proaches,  it  will  be  necessary  to  feed 
some  Alfalfa  hay  and  silage  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  this  grain  ration.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  silage  during  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son,  moistened  beet  pulp  can  replace  this 
constituent,  although  its  use  adds  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  cost  of  a  ration,  f.  c.  m. 


Buckwheat  for  Cows 

In  advising  feed  mixture  for  milk  cows 
you  recommend  buckwheat  middlings,  but 
I  am  unable  to  secure  them  here.  I  can 
get  what,  is  marked  “Buckwheat  Feed,” 
and  is  said  to  consist  of  about  one-half 
middlings  and  one-half  bran,  including  the 
hulls.  Guaranteed  protein,  11;  fat,  2; 
fiber^  30;  $1.25  per  cwt.  Wheat  bran, 
$1.85;  chop  (equal  parts  corn  and  oats), 
$1.95;  hominy  feed  (10-60-5),  $2;  lin¬ 
seed  meal  (34  per  cent),  $2.50;  gluten 
feed,  $2;  cottonseed  meal  (43  per  cent), 
$2.80;  middlings,  $1.90.  I  have  'been 
feeding^  milk  cows  20  lbs.  chop,  10  lbs. 
bran,  5  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  linseed 
meal  and  gluten  feed ;  dry  cows  and 
heifers,  30  lbs.  chop,  15  lbs.  bran,  10  lbs. 
linseed  meal.  F.  E.  K. 

Ohio. 

There  is  quite  as  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  buckwheat  feed  analyzing  11  per 
cent  of  protein  and  buckwheat  middlings 
carrying  28  per  cent  of  protein  as  there 
is  between  skim-milk  and  whole  milk.  By 
the  same  process  of  reasoning,  if  one 
drank  enough  skim-milk  to  equalize  in 
nutritious  value  the  given  amount  of  the 
whole  milk,  he  might  meet  the  desired 
standards.  But  this  one  dislikes  to  do. 

Again,  buckwheat  middlings  are  low  in 
fiber  and  buckwheat  feed  is  high  in  fiber. 
Not  only  does  the  buckwheat  middlings 
give  you  more  protein,  but  they  give  you 
more  carbohydrates  as  well,  and  the  ratio 
of  digestibility  is  much  higher  in  the  mid¬ 
dlings  than  in  the  feed.  So  if  you  have 
whole  buckwheat  in  season,  it  will  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  your  advantage  to  take  this  to 
the  mill,  let  the  miller  take  out  the  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  and  give  you  the  equivalent 
of  the  buckwheat  middlings,  and  do  what 
he  wants  to  do  with  the  so-called  buck¬ 
wheat  bran. 

A  combination  of  cornmeal  and  gluten 
feed  can  be  concocted  that  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  buckwheat  middlings.  But 
where  economy  is  the  objective,  we  have 
insisted  upon  utilizing  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  for  under  most  conditions  experi¬ 
enced  during  Winter  months  at  least, 
there  is  scarcely  any  feed  that  is  as  eco¬ 
nomical  and  as  desirable  and  as  advan¬ 
tageous  to  supplement  purchased  concen¬ 
trates  as  this  product.  F.  C.  M. 


like  popcorn  particles  and  will  expose 
the  greatest  amount  of  surface  area  to 
the  wash  water.  If  the  churning  is  con¬ 
tinued  until  one  large  mass  of  butter  has 
been  gathered,  the  buttermilk  will  have 
become  incorporated  into  the  butter  and 
no  amount  of  washing  will  completely 
remove  it.  This  point  is  important  in  all 
churning,  and  is  the  more  so  if  the  but¬ 
ter  is  to  be  stored  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  bacteria  that  produce  off 
flavors,  act  upon  this  incorporated  but¬ 
termilk  hence  the  necessity  of  removing 
lt:-  _  J.  w.  B. 

Wool  Notes 

„  Recent  Boston  quotations  are :  New 
lork  and  Michigan  unwashed  de¬ 
laine,  47  to  48c;  half  blood,  47  to  4Sc ; 
quarter  blood,  43  to  44c.  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  half  blood  combing,  50  to  51c ; 
three-eighths  blood,  47  to  48c.  New  Eng¬ 
land,  half  blood,  45  to  46c ;  quarter  blood, 
41  to  42c.  Texas,  scoured  basis,  $1.10  to 
$1.25.  Oregon,  No.  1  staple,  $1.25  to  $1.28. 
Mohair,  combing,  75  to  SOc;  carding,  65 
to  70c. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  MILK 

is  bringing  10c  and  better  at  the  Farm.  Or-* 
dinarv  milk  around  6c.  It  costs  no  more  to 
keep  Guernseys. 

Get  started  now  with  a  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey  bull. 

We  have  high  producing  healthy  stock, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

EOUGI1WOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


SWINE 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  anil  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  dairy  farms,  it  I.  jjd  si..  PHI...  P. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
July  14,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  :  Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.66% 

No.  3  white  oats . 65% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.27% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.27% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $30.65 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  31.40 

Spring  middlings .  32.65 

Red-dog  flour  .  42.40 

White  hominy  .  41.90 

Yellow  hominy  .  41.90 

Gluten  feed  .  43.90 

Ground  oats  .  45.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains .  37.40 

Flour  middlings  .  35.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  46.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  55.40 

34%  linseed  meal .  47.40 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  It.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St,  llorneli,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  Sale-Guernsey  Bull  Calf  &e“?- 

dual;  first  and  second  dams  in  A.  R.  $60.  registered* 
transferred  and  crated.  H.  C.  Craft,  Glen  Cove,  N,  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  11-12 — Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-20  —  Holsteins.  Allegany- 
Steuben  annual  consignment  sale,  Hor- 
nell,  N.  Y.. 

Nov.  20 — Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Butter  With  Cheesy  Flavor 

Why  does  sweet  butter  taste  cheesy 
so  soon?  I  churn  every  day,  hand 
skimming,  milk  ©trained  through  a  Dr. 
Clark  strainer.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
pasteurize  and  doubt  if  I  could  as  we 
have  no  steam.  I  cannot  use  a  sepa¬ 
rator.  We  have  good  sale  for  cottage 
cheese,  and  they  like  my  butter  well,  but 
say  it  does  not  keep.  mrs.  w.  j.  u. 

Connecticut. 

Cheesy  flavors  may  be  caused  by  a 
high  buttermilk  content;  ripening  the 
cream  until  it  is  too  sour  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both  factors.  The  high  acidity  of 
souring  is  found  in  farm  butter  because 
of  the  lack  of  proper  cooling  facilities. 
Cream  as  soon  as  separated  should  be 
cooled  the  same  as  milk  to  a  temperature 
below  50  degrees  Fahr.  if  possible.  When 
it  is  time  to  ripen  the  cream  it  should 
(then  be  brought  to  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  until  mildly  sour.  This  usually  re¬ 
quires  about  12  hours  in  Summer,  and 
(the  temperature  should  be  about  72  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.  The  cream  should  be  cooled 
to  the  churning  temperature  (52  to  56 
degrees  Fahr.)  and  held  at  that  temper¬ 
ature  for  at  least  two  hours  before  churn¬ 
ing.  This  will  give  a  butter  which  is 
firm  and  waxy  and  not  salvy,  as  will  be 
the  ease  in  churning  cream  immediately 
after  it  has  been  ripened  and  cooled  to 
churning  temperatures.  A  dairy  ther¬ 
mometer  is  indispensable  In  churning 
work. 

In  reference  to  the  incorporation  of 
buttermilk  which  will  later  cause  a 
cheesy  flavor  especially  after  the  butter 
is  in  storage,  should  state  that  the  but¬ 
ter  should  be  washed  enough  times  to  re¬ 
move  all  buttermilk.  The  final  churning 
is  stopped  when  the  butter  granules  are 
about  wheat  kernel  size.  It  will  appear 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  29-Aug.  1 — Farm  meetings  at 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst.  July  29,  beekeeper©  and  flower 
growers;  July  29-30,  fruit  growers;  July 
30,  sheep  breeders  and  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers;  July  30-31,  dairymen;  July  30-Aug. 
1,  poultrymen  ;  Aug.  1,  tobacco  and  onion 
growers. 

Aug.  1 — Farmers’  day,  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Aug.  5 — Annual  Field  Day,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Tobacco  Station,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Aug.  7-8 — Summer  tour,  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Pomological  Society,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Aug.  11 — Annual  Field  Day,  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  Mt.  Carmel.  Conn. 

Aug.  19-21 — Fortieth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Society  of  American  Florists  and 
Ornamental  Horticulturists,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Sept.  3-5 — Fifteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers^  Associa¬ 
tion,  Botanical  Museum,  Bronx  Park, 
N.  Y. 

•  Sept.  8-13 — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22-28 — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  la. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  4 — National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  1-8 — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Nov.  12-14 — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting.  Vernon 
Room,  Haddon  Hall.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  26-29- — Cortland  Fanciers’  Club, 
annual  Poultry  Show.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Patrons  of  a  restaurant  saw  a  sign 
above  an  umbrella  stand  which  read : 
“The  umbrellas  in  this  stand  belongs  to 
the  champion  fighter  of  the  world.  He 
is  coming  back.”  Ten  minutes  later  the 
umbrella  and  sign  had  disappeared.  In 
its  place  was  placed  a  scrap  of  paper  on 
which  was  written  :  “The  umbrella  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  champion  marathon 
racer  of  the  world.  He  is  not  coming 
back.” — Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


<ti  nnn  will  buy 

«P  1  ,UUU  9  Registered 

Holstein  Females 

Accredited  herd— never  had  any  T.  B.— Selling 
farm  and  must  sell  cattle.  Nine  head  consist  of 
5  young  cows  in  milk;  1  bred  yoarling  and  3  six 
months  old  heifer  calves.  They  are  real  pro¬ 
ducers,  of  very  best  breeding  and  sound  and 
right. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

a  fiu0  rcgUterod  yearling  bull.  Grandson 
of  Champ.  Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac”— $135.00. 

M.  H.  KEENEY,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 


Pedigreed  HOLS  TEIN  BULL 

3hS  years  old;  very  gentle.  Price  reasonable. 

Paul  Miller,  Jr.  Manorville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale  Rj|r*eyred  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  I).  A.  UUUTI8  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


M 1 1  lx.  x  ix  s  Sh.orth.orns 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  juBt  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  llis.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Wiilgrove  Herd  Washliigtonvllle,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T uberculin  Tested  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

All  young  and  line  individuals,  fresh  and  sprirn'ers 

WOODLAWN  FARMS.  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barrs,  VI 


DOGS 


BIDE-A-WEE  HOME  ASSOCIATION 

supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  410  E.  38th  St. .New  York 

DflPNAnd  ("late  Tor  good  homes.  #1.75 

XXUgh  dilll  Y^dlb  Collar,  Leash,  Muzzle.  Donation  for 
the  dogs  appreciated.  Call  and  select  one. 

U  O  R  SALE 

A  Pair  of  Handsomest,  Smartest,  Swiftest 
Staunchest  YOUNG  SETTERS 

that  I  ever  saw.  Jas.  O.  Cooper  Hover,  N.J. 

FARM  RAISE D  Airedales*  NIce 

Mule  ami  Spayed 

.  „  Female  pups,  »10.  Pedigreed. 

AFTON  FARM  Dummerston,  Vermont 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  iTau111 #°<b 

Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET 


Fine  English  Shepherd  Pup  Z%!oia7 

ready  to  break ;  from  genuine  cow  dog.  #1«  takes  him! 

Fertiie  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Box  232,  Dolhi,  Now  York 

WESTRiDGE  KENNELS  fSSSSSS 

summer  half  price  sale.  Registered,  three 

months.  $25-$85.  Satisfaction  assured.  lOIICe  “UpS 

Ulhlte  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  81 5  up. 

**  Chetola  Kennels  .  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

Pnlipp  Plinc  Exceptional  good  breeding.  Also  ToyChi- 

1  UIIOG  r  U|J0  huahuas.  THOMSON'S  KENNELS,  Weils.  Vermont 

BEAGLE.  POLICE  AND  COLLIE  PUPS. 


Meadow  Spring  Farms 


Chalffont,  Pa. 


lip  Pnnnine  farm  raised,  pedigreed,  the  unusual 
V^iUlllc  X  U|J)Jlco  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  free.  L’bOYKRNOOK  COLLIE  FARM,  Chamhershurg;,  Fa. 


pedigreed  Collie  Flips.  The hannsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  I'., 


SHEEP 


ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  tooffer.  Prices- 

K.  E.  KIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 


Far  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  ar  Buyers  of 

DIUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook.  N.Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  cross.  6  weeks  old  $5.00,  7  to  8 
weeks  old  $5.50  each.  These  are  all  healthy 
and  weaned,  all  good  feeding  pigs.  I  will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  up 
to  50  pigs. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St,  Woburn,  Mass. 

AT  “THE  FOOTHILLS 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 

217  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE-Ohester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  whites.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
,°.wh  6;8  wks.  old  $5,  8-10  wks.  old  $5.50,  10-14  wks 
01(1  $0.5(1. 

„..  '/.'"A™;1,  lltt<'ntlon  given  to  all  orders  large  or  small. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 

Tel”1? e.v  rfiw!aM  115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass, 

lei.  Lex.  0202-M.  When  ordering  Bigs,  GET  QUALITY. 
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PIGS  FOR  SALE 

YORKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  CROSS  AND 
CHESTER  AND  BERKSHIRE  CROSS. 

All I  Iaige,  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating.  Pigs  6 
to  7  weeks  old,  $4  each,  and  7  to  8  weeks  ohi,  $4  60 
each.  I  will  crate  and  ship  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  to 
your  approval.  These  pigs  are  bred  to  make  pork  in 
little  time.  No  runts  shipped.  This  is  my  price,  F. 
O  B.  Woburn,  Mass.  WALTER  LUX 

388  Salom  #1.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  86 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old.  $4  50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  $5-00  Each 

lhese  piga  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval 
Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Wallham,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special  offering  of  young  sows  bred  for  early 
Fall  litters  and  unrelated  service  boars. 

H.  C.  4  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Spring  pigs  and  service  hours  of  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J 


Datmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win- 
i  mng  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATMOOR  farms.  H.nli.ld.  N.». 


DUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
nwr/vv...  A11  11  k' e  s  for  8  ale. 

BELGIAN  and  FLEMISH  GIANT  RAJJHITS 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  V. 


nilPHfQ  „  '  oung  Gilt*  and  ltoar*. 

l/UI\ULj  Excellent  Breeding.  Mature  Stock. 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.  0.  Boa  15,  Bradford,  N.Y 


CHESTER  WHITES 
_  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Durocs,  6  wks.  old,  $4.50  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

now  ready  for  shipping,  10  wks.  to  4  mos.  old,  at 
farmers  Prices.  Gan  be  mated  in  pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  Carefully  bred.  Come  see  our  pigs  and  make 
your  own  selections.  EDWARD  WALTER.  Bo*  66R,  West  Chester,  Pa 


CHESTER  WHITE  1*108. 

Meadow  Spring  Farms 


Registered. 


Chalfont,  Pa 


D eglHtoreil  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  VV  hlte 
••  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle.  N.  Y.  1  IVJO 


Wayvlllo,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


A  N  G  O  R  A  GrOATS 

Long  white  haired  stock.  Bred  from  New  York  city  park 
flock.  26  for  sale.  Apply  BOB  AIW00D,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OFFER  OF 

Pure  TOGGENBURG  GOATS 

,,  ,  Hush i  quality  mature  bucks  at  W45. 

*•  “•  SHARI  LES  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

Three  Fresh  Grade  Toggenberg  Does  aPyicce0l^hrce 

bied  does,  $25  apiece.  Frod  Ritchoy,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Arcade,  N.V. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Rams 


Tnaorpnhlinr  Yearling;  naturally  horn  less;  tested. 

u&6C,,UU*b  $1  2.  Wright  R.  King  Tully,  N.Y.  R.  4 

For  Sale-Fresh  Milk  Goats  Writeme-  E- L  pa'm«r 


1  Atwator 


Now  York 


Registered  Nubian  DoeSoK^Kx^kn’Bn0..'^^ 


For  Sale-  Angora  and  Milk  Goats  c«"oTEn 


F'AltMM 
ow  York 


HORSES 


Seneca  Pony  Farms  Ta  u  Welsh  &  Shetland  Ponies 

Let  us  know  the  kind  of  pony  you  want  and  for 
what  purpose.  SALAMANCA,  NEW  YORK 

Shetland  Ponies 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 

. . mum 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiNiiiriiiiiiiiiiiimmiin 
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Only  proper 
summer  feeding 

can  make  many  winter  eggs 


“I  have  used  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  for  a  period  of  four 
months,”  writes  Burton  Steere,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  ‘‘The  birds  have 
shown  a  larger  egg  production  than 
in  previous  years  and  the  whole 
flock  were  kept  in  the  pink  of  con¬ 
dition.  Also,  the  fertility  tested  out 
higher  than  formerly.” 


‘‘Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  has  increased 
my  egg  yield  over  25%  and  the  hatchability 
32%.  I  have  never  seen  anything  produce  such 
growth  as  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast.  I 
shall  always  recommend  your  product  most 
highly.”  ( From  a  letter  from  John  H.  Jones 
of  Seaules,  Ala.) 


“1  have  been  using  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast  in  the  diet  of  my 
poultry  for  the  past  five  months,” 
writes  Mrs.  Arthur  Preece,  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.,  “and  I  am  greatly  pleased 
with  the  results  obtained.  An  increase 
in  egg  production  occurred  within  a 
few  weeks  after  I  began  feeding  yeast, 
and  a  general  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  entire  flock  was  noticed 
almost  immediately.” 


THE  heaviest  layers  next 
winter  will  be  birds  that 
are  carefully  nourished 
now. 

That  is  why  poultrymen 
have  always  sought  some¬ 
thing  to  improve  the  feed — 
to  make  their  fowls  turn  it 
quickly  into  bone,  flesh,  and 
energy  before  the  “forced” 
laying  season  in  winter. 

Thousands  have  found  it. 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
makes  it  easier  for  fowls  to 


digest  and  assimilate  the 
mash.  It  enables  each  bird  to 
get  greater  nourishment 
from  what  it  is  fed. 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  comes  in  2 lb.  cans. 
It  will  keep  indefinitely.  Full 
directions  with  every  can. 
Your  dealer  should  be  able 
to  supply  you.  If  not,  order 
direct  from  us.  Send  check, 
money  order,  or  cash,  or  pay 
postman  on  arrival.  (Free 
booklet  on  request.) 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  from  The  Fleischmann 
Company's  Branch  Office  in  any  of  the  following  cities,  using 
coupon  below: 


New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Portland,  Me.,  Buffalo,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore.  Boston,  Birmingham,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland.  Columbus, 
O.,  Dallas,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  St.  Paul,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Havana  and  San  Juan. 


PRICES  Canada 

Cuba 

U.S.A.  Porto  Rico 

2 lb.  cans _ $2.00  $2.40 

25  lb.  cartons, 

(Equal  to  10 

cans) . 18.50  22.00 

100  lbs.  in  bulk .  69.00  82.50 


Order  from  your  dealer,  or 
from  any  of  our  branches  list¬ 
ed  above  (transportation  pre¬ 
paid). 


FLEISCHMANN’S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


Write  for  new  booklet  ( Check 
the  one  you  want.) 

Poultry,  pigeons,  etc . 

Swine,  cattle,  and  horses .... 
Dogs,  rabbits,  foxes,  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals. .  . 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept  H-67 
701  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  327  So.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  941  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
or  314  Bell  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Enclosed  find  $ . Please  send  me . 2H  pound 

cans  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  postage  prepaid. 

Name 


Street  and  No 
City 


Copyright,  1924, 
TheFleiachraann  Co. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  July  2,  1924. 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  62  1544 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J .  75  2235 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm.  Del .  44  2026 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  93  2395 

Lewis  Farm.  K.  1 .  54  1710 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  Y .  74  2166 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N.  J .  88  1986 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can .  70  2004 

Cbas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  63  2198 

Navillus  Rocks,  N.  J .  72  2215 

Wm.  H  Schaff,  N.  J .  79  2212 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

W.  c.  Matthews.  Del .  53  2141 

WHITE  WYANDOTTK8 

Oktusba  Farm.  Ohio .  80  1814 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. . ..  56  1657 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  80  2253 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J .  65  1812 

8.  C.  R.  I.  RED8 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  50  2025 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J .  63  1855 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm.  Del .  73  1918 

F.  8.  Chapin,  Mass .  46  1608 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass .  69  1617 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  66  1888 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  69  1896 

F,  A,  Woodward,  N.  J .  51  1584 

Rosewood  Plate,  N,  J .  0  1008 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN8 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y. . .  83  2328 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  80  2285 

J.  W,  Bottcher.  N.  J .  86  2129 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  88  2205 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.J .  92  2254 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jr.,  N.  J .  80  2239 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  J .  87  2163 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J .  88  2242 

Marcel  Sassen,  N.  J .  83  1977 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J .  58  2330 

Eigenrauch  A  De  Winters,  N.  J .  104  2475 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J .  )77  1970 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  .1  .  93  2380 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  108  2658 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J....  93  2162 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  99  2514 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo .  104  2654 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y .  109  2859 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  89  2694 

Barne’s  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y . .  84  2193 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  80  2220 

L,  C.  Beall,  Jr,  Wash .  120  2990 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash  .  76  2738 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N.J  .  102  2563 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm, 8.  C .  99  1941 

Windy  Brow  Farm,  N.  J .  84  2670 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  65  1804 

RobertO,  Knapp,  N.  Y .  102  2290 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del .  92  2373 

Cherry  Croft  Farm,  N.  J .  79  2053 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  0 .  101  2863 

F.  H.  Claflin,  N.  J .  86  2107 

Marquis  A  Wagner.  N.  Y .  59  1786 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  .  79  2365 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n .  90  2206 

Harry  N.  Connor.  N.  J .  105  2262 

Fairview  Farm.  N.  J .  95  2011 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J  .  88  2734 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  73  2653 

8,  Olsen,  N.J .  100  2628 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J .  95  2112 

B.  8.  Ellis,  N.  J .  80  2070 

I),  E.  Evans,  Pa . 89  2192 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  103  2538 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.  J  .  69  2008 

Associated  Farms,  Pa .  73  2400 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  90  2236 

W.  A.  Foster,  N.  J .  89  2379 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  80  2212 

U.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J .  80  2001 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N.J .  109  2363 

Paul  L,  Holcombe.  N.J .  81  2054 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J .  108  2498 

|  Kirkup  Bros.,  N,  Y  .  94  1957 

I  Magnolia  Poultry  Farm.  N.J .  92  2169 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I .  103  2336 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.  J .  93  2005 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  J .  90  2103 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  83  2244 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . .  92  2173 

Dr  J  8.  Nief,  N.  J .  96  2268 

Old  Orchard  Farm.  N.  J .  106  2354 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J .  81  1554 

8.  C.  Price,  Pa  .  90  2590 

Puritas  Springs  Poultry  Farm.  0 .  72  2124 

M.  J.  Quuc  enbush  N.J .  76  2058 

Ailend  la  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  84  2139 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.J .  103  2359 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa .  100  2591 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.J  .  72  1744 

Fred  Warren,  N.J  .  77  2094 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.J .  85  2123 

Ls  Roy  Wilcox,  N.Y .  96  2384 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J .  107  1981 

Skylands  Farm,  N.Y .  79  1755 


Total .  8272  217903 


Stands  by  Runner  Ducks 

I  must  take  issue  with  Mr.  Pax-dee  on 
that  duck  egg  question  on  page  770.  Mr. 
Pardee  is  no  doubt  an  authority  on  re¬ 
kins.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  want  to  be.  We  once  raised  a  few  Pe- 
had  a  washboiler  full  of  feathers  and  a 
measure  of  corn  and  “eat  an  eat”  to 
equal  Mr.  Phinney  of  turnip-eating  fame. 
The  Indian  Runners  would  eat  a  small 
quantity  and  go  away,  but  not  the  Pe- 
kins  while  there  was  anything  to  eat  in 
sight.  When  we  had  an  order  for  a 
heavy  di’ake  we  killed  the  Pekin.  We 
had  wash-boiler  full  of  feathers  and  a 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


List  of  July  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  June 
page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer.  The 
name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  received 
from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each  name  is 
the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series  of  alpha¬ 
betical  symbols  referring  to  various  contribu¬ 
tions  according  to  the  following  key: 

b — -Words  for  the  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k — A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

1 — Correst  answer  to  last  book  puzzls. 
m — A  new  nature  puzzle. 

1— Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle, 
o — An  original  poem, 
p — A  photographic  picture, 
r — A  rhyme  for  drawing, 
s — A  story, 
v — A  memory  verse, 
x— Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle, 
z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

Connecticut:  Evelyn  Stewart  (15,  d),  Phyllis 
Thorp  (14,  d),  Lois  Macken  (10,  d),  Rhoda 
Macken  (7,  s),  Ethel  Wraight  (12),  Elinor  Wil¬ 
lis  (12,  d,  x),  Louise  Couch  (14,  d),  Richard 
Weed  (o),  Flora  Bigelow  (10,  x),  Albert  Kirk 
(16,  d,  x),  Julia  Frant  (10,  d,  o),  Ethel  Water- 
worth  (10,  d),  Margaret  Kimberly  (d,  n,  x;, 
Mike  Goldberg  (10,  d,  x),  Grace  Lewis  (6,  z), 
Alice  Lewis  (10,  g,  v),  Alma  Hanks  (x),  Jean¬ 
nette  Newball  (12,  1,  v,  x),  Evelyn  Lawrence 
(9,  d),  Norman  Hallock  (17,  d,  v),  Alice  Ste¬ 
vens  (d,  v),  Katharine  Fitter  (9,  e,  v),  Anna 
Mayers  (d),  Amelia  Frazer  (e,  p). 

Delaware:  Merle  Nesbitt  (16,  z). 

Georgia:  Charles  Westfield  (12,  g). 

Illinois:  Marion  Allen  (d,  r),  Sarah  Graham 
(9,  d),  Anna  Graham  (14,  d). 

Indiana:  Mildred  Parisean  (11,  d),  Phyllis 

Lazarz  (11,  d),  Bertha  Garman  (13,  d,  g,  k,  r). 

Kansas:  Mildred  Smith  (11,  d),  Mary  Smith 
(13,  d). 

Maine:  Marjorie  Towne  (14,  d),  Reginald 

Towne  (12,  d),  Marian  Gray  (12,  d),  Rebecca 
Spencer  (13,  d),  Muriel  Cook  (11,  d),  Mildred 
Cook  (12,  d). 

Maryland:  Marie  Schmick  (14,  d),  Esther 

Wright  (10,  d,  x),  Irma  Wright  (6,  d). 

i 

Massachusetts:  Barbara  Knight  (12,  d),  Kath¬ 
erine  Clark  (11,  d),  Minnie  Marsh  (12,  m,  x), 
Marion  Bishop  (11,  d),  Dorothy  Weeks  (7,  d), 
Emily  McGrath  (x),  Harriet  Milligan  (7,  k,  o), 
Mary  Tracy  (10,  d,  x),  Hannah  Hamilton  (11, 
d,  s),  Helen  Temple  (d,  r),  Miriam  Tilden  (14, 
n,  x),  Dorothy  Dunn  (12,  d),  Dorothy  Dahl- 
roth  (14,  p),  Agnes  Bucht  (11,  d,  v),  Ruth 
Eaton  (10,  d),  Marion  Fltller  (14,  d). 

New  Hampshire:  Clarice  Prescott  (11,  d), 
Ruth  Kennedy  (14,  d),  Mildred  French  (d),  Al¬ 
bert  Wilson  (16,  d),  Earl  Anderson  (18,  o,  x,  z), 
Richard  Swett  (10,  d). 


New  Jersey:  Blanche  Crehy  (12,  d),  Ruth 
Ashcroft  (12,  x),  Marie  Lambert  (14,  d),  Dor¬ 
othy  Bozarth  (14,  d),  Ethel  Black  (11,  d),  Bea¬ 
trice  Black  (14,  d),  John  Rosencrantz  (12,  d), 
Grace  Nichols  (d,  s),  Elsie  Schuclit  (13,  d), 
Hermia  Lusk  (11.  d),  Janis  Black  (d),  Paul 
Hopper  (10,  d),  Dorothy  Hopper  (7,  d),  Jane 
Lecher  (12,  d,  x),  Viola  Pechorin  (14,  d,  o,  r, 
z),  Marion  Lippincott  (13,  d). 


New  York:  Signe  Olson  (d,  k),  Jenny  Olson 
(16,  d,  x,  z),  Mildred  Simmons  (13,  d,  k,  r), 
Margaret  Racette  (11,  b,  d,  x),  Elsie  Mowry 
(11,  d,  g),  Gertrude  Kopaskie  (13,  d,  x),  Alta 
Maxson  (14,  d,  x),  Bernard  Kopaskie  (12,  k,  x), 
Francis  De  Shaw  (15,  d),  Catherine  Plochko  (12, 
v),  Helen  Messemer  (15,  d),  Griffin  Foster  (13, 
d,  1,  x),  Philip  Rayman  (9,  k,  x,  z),  Helen 
Rayrnun  (8,  d),  Alice  Rayman  (10,  d),  Grace 
Wellenstein  (12,  r),  Margaret  Schlangin  (11,  d, 
1,  n,  r),  Mildred  Keller  (12),  Altana  Smith  (8, 
d),  Olive  Riker  (d,  x),  Edith  Rethore  (12,  d), 

Louise  Eastment  (9,  d),  Evelyn  Reardon  (9,  m), 
Gertrude  Ackerley  (11,  d),  Delia  Hand  (x), 
Dorothy  and  Eloise  Skinner  (b,  d,  v),  Charlotte 
Booth  (15,  d,  s,  x),  Stella  Simmons  (11,  d), 

Esther  Jablowsky  (13,  1),  Julia  King  (11,  v, 
z),  Alice  Welch  (12,  d).  May  Welch  (7,  d),  Vida 
Butterfield  (16,  e),  Dorothy  Merte  (13,  d),  Car¬ 
oline  Merte  (11,  d),  Ruth  Merte  (d),  Doris 
Ramba  (12,  d),  Janet  Ingersoll  (9,  d),  John 
Lupinski  (15,  o),  Augusta  Olson  (10,  d),  Lois 

Mills  (12,  r,  x),  Minnie  Fosburg  (13,  o),  Gladys 
Feldberg  (13,  s,  x),  Gertrude  Wells  (13,  d), 

Mary  Pavlieheck  (13,  d),  Doris  Taylor  (d), 
Anna  Fessenden  (12,  b),  Minnie  Adner  (15). 
Blanche  Vodc-arka  (13,  d,  x,  z),  Evelyn  Olsen 
(9,  d),  Mary  Buehminster  (7,  d),  Esther  Tapper 
(13,  d),  Alice  Buckminster  (11,  d),  Louise  Bass- 
ler  (d),  Emelia  Russell  (12,  r),  Mary  Russell 
(7,  v),  Alice  Mitchell  (10,  d),  Sara  Redden  (12, 
1,  m,  r),  Doris  Hammond  (o,  x),  Doris  Burr  (15, 
d),  La vina  Jensen  (12,  d).  Esther  Wessendort 
(15,  d),  Mary  Schauber  (12,  d),  Yoland  Perna 
(7,  d),  Anna  Patchett  (12,  d,  x),  Hazel  Wood¬ 
cock  (15,  d,  z),  Helen  Probst  (10,  d),  Hilde- 
garde  Ilorender  (11,  d,  m),  Berwyn  Merle  (12, 
d),  Cecile  Gage  (11,  1,  x),  Eleanore  Simrn  (13, 
d),  Nancy  Ritchey  (d),  Doris  Wilson  (13,  d, 
m).  Dawn  Wilson  (12,  d),  Margaret  Tower  (10, 
d.  m),  Harriet  Brown  (8,  d),  Junie  Jaeliimiak 
(d),  Roy  Bergman  (13,  p),  Dorothy  Kulp  (12, 
o),  Frances  Berens  (11,  d),  Marion  Powell  (12. 
b,  d,  r,  v),  Agnes  Veach  (12,  d),  Carolyn 
Veach  (9,  d),  Lucille  Freemantle  (b,  o,  z), 
Nettie  Freemantle  (13.  k,  x),  Luna  Archer  (d). 
Edna  Tullar  (16),  Pearl  Latrace  (12,  d,  k,  r), 
Caroline  Sclireder  (13,  d),  Louise  Wiederhold 
(13,  d),  De  Laurus  Brink  (14,  d),  Natilie  Cole 
(11,  d),  Frances  Sanford  (d,  x),  Helen  Cypher 
(12,  d),  Ruth  Jenkins  (9,  b,  d,  x). 


Ohio:  Verna  Wright  (13,  d,  o),  Ivosti  Luoma 
(13),  Kathryn  Miller  (12,  x),  Walter  Brown  (11, 
d),  Muriel  Smith  (12,  d),  Irene  Douglas  (15,  d). 
Hazel  Douglas  (12,  d),  Mildred  Pole  (d),  Doris 
Scott  (9,  d),  Irene  Scott  (11,  d),  Eloise  Zirkle 
(10.  d),  Lucile  Smith  (p),  Sarah  Smith  (12,  d, 
k,  1). 


carcass  weighing  one  pound  more  than 
the  Runner  drake  killed  at  the  same 
time.  But  this  is  outside  the  egg  ques¬ 
tion.  We  have  bred  Runners  now  over 
15  years,  raising  as  high  as  150  English 
Pencilled  at  a  time,  and  I  never  saw  a 
green  egg  yet.  Maybe  I  will  find  two  or 
three  eggs  in  a  season  that  are  partially 
covered  with  a  greenish  film  or  deposit. 
This  readily  washes  off.  leaving  egg  pure 
white.  I  have  laid  it  to  something  they 
ate  in  swampy  places  but  do  not  know  if 
that  is  cause  or  not.  It  is  very  infre¬ 


Pennsylvania:  Martha  Horst  (d,  g,  k,  m,  v, 
x),  Esther  Bowman  (13),  Louise  Wolf'enden  (14. 
d,  x'.  Grace  Wolfenden  (14,  d),  Hary  Hesser 
(9,  d),  Almeda  Landis  (16,  o),  Alice  Hesser  (10, 
d,  g,  v,  z),  Anna  Malin  (11),  Catherine  Flynn 
(12,  d),  Miriam  Kachel  (d,  r.  z),  Esther  Herr 
(15,  d),  Clair  Beers  (9,  v),  Madlyn  Beers  (13, 
d),  Sarah  Bish  (10,  d).  Howard  Cogswell  (9,  d), 
Rachel  Reynolds  (7,  d). 

Rhode  Island:  Eleanor  House  (9,  b,  d,  v), 
Mildred  Schmidt  (14,  d),  Alice  Brown  (12,  d), 
Hazel  Bailey. 

Vermont:  Mary  Fowler  (12,  d,  k),  Ruth  Fitch- 
ett  (15). 

Virginia:  Frances  Millner  (12,  d,  r),  Dorothy 
Adle  (13,  k,  x),  Annie  Berry  (13,  d),  Eulaulia 
Ritchie  (11,  d),  Lois  Hertzler  (11,  d). 

West  Virginia:  Winoua  Taylor  (16,  d). 


quent  anyway. 
New  York. 


MRS.  A.  G.  R. 


Wisconsin:  Ruth  Seymour  (17.  k,  o.  p.  x), 
Mike  Ballback  (8,  d),  Louisa  Fallback  (11,  d). 
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The  Henyard 


Testing  Hens  for  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
issues  an  excellent  bulletin  describing  the 
method  of  testing  for  this  dread  disease. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  this  is  a  germ 
disease.  Certain  hens  “carry”  these 
germs  and  deposit  them  in  their  egge. 
When  these  infected  eggs  are  hatched  the 
chicks  coming  from  them  are  also  infect¬ 
ed,  and  most  of  them  contract  the  disease. 
Eggs  from  hens  which  do  not  carry  these 
germs  will  not  convey  the  disease  to  the 
chicks.  The  logical  remedy,  therefore,  is 
to  cull  out  the  germ  carriers  and  breed 
only  from  hens  which  are  immune.  A 
blood  test  has  been  devised  which  has 
proved  very  useful.  A  sample  of  blood 
is  taken  from  each  hen,  as  described  be¬ 
low,  and  this  blood  is  examined  in  the 
laboratory.  It  is  easy  for  a  skilled  opera¬ 
tor  to  detect  the  germs  if  they  are  present 
in  the  blood.  Where  they  are  found,  the 
hen  from  which  the  blood  was  taken  is 
discarded  as  a  “carrier.”'  Only  those 
which  show  no  germs  in  the  blood  are  to 
be  retained  as  breeders,  except  it  might  be 
some  extra  good  layers  designed  for  use 
in  producing  cockerels.  In  some  parts  of 
New  England  this  blood  test  has  been 
given  the  most  practical  trial,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  very  great  decrease  in 
the  number  of  chicks  afflicted  with  white 
diarrhoea. 

The  following  clear  directions  for  hand- 
dling  the  birds  are  taken  from  the  New 
Jersey  bulletin.  Of  course  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  testing  the  blood  for  germs  re¬ 
quires  the  services  of  a  scientist. 

It  is  best  to  start  the  bleeding  in  the 
morning.  The  fowls  should  be  kept  en¬ 
closed  the  night  before  so  that  they  can 
be  run  from  the  house  into  a  catching 
crate  placed  against  the  opening  in  the 
house.  Such  a  crate  can  then  be  carried 
to  the  place  where  the  samples  are  to  be 
taken.  The  person  doing  the  bleeding 
should  select  a  place  where  there  is  very 
little  dust,  which  will  prevent  bad  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  samples.  The  exact 
system  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
number  of  persons  available  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  this  matter  is  left  to  the 
poultryman. 

Collecting  blood  samples  is  not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter,  but  it  is  important  that  cer¬ 
tain  rules  be  followed  closely.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  material  will  be  needed : 

1.  A  number  of  one-dram  or  two-dram 
vials,  with  cork  stoppers  to  fit.  These 
vials  should  be  washed  well  and  allowed 
to  dry  thoroughly.  The  vials  and  corks 
may  be  sterilized  by  heating  them  in  an 
ordinary  oven.  The  corks  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  vials  during  the  steriliza¬ 
tion,  as  the  expansion  oi  air  within  the 
vial  during  the  heating  process  will  cause 
the  cork  to  be  blown  out.  A  piece  of 
cotton  may  be  placed  in  the  oven  to  serve 
as  an  indicator  of  the  proper  temperature. 
The  heating  should  be  continued  for  an 
hour,  and  at  a  temperature  high  enough 
to  cause  the  cotton  to  be  browned.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  vials  may  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  corks  carefully  inserted. 

2.  A  sharp  knife  with  a  small  blade.  A 
surgeon’s  lance  may  be  used. 

3.  A  supply  of  absorbent  cotton. 

4.  A  solution  of  carbolic  acid  of  about 
2 y2  per  cent  strength. 

5.  A  wax  pencil  for  writing  on  the 
glass  vials  or  gummed  labels. 

The  blood  is  taken  from  the  wing  at  a 
point  on  the  underneath  side  of  the  wing 
where  the  vein  crosses  the  first  joint  from 
the  body.  The  bird  is  held  in  the  lap  of 
the  operator  on  its  side.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  restrain  the  legs,  as  too  much  re¬ 
straint  causes  the  individual  to  struggle 
more  than  it  would  otherwise.  The  back 
of  the  bird  is  held  towards  the  operator. 
With  the  left  hand  the  operator  raises 
the  uppermost  wing  and  with  the  riglu 
hand  plucks  out  the  feathers  from  the  op¬ 
erative  area.  A  pledget  of  cotton  mois¬ 
tened  with  carbolic  solution  is  then  used 
to  clean  the  area.  The  vein  can  be  easdy 
seen  as  a  blue  line  crossing  the  joint  at 
this  point.  As  soon  as  the  carboiic  solu¬ 
tion  has  dried  the  knife  is  used  to  cut  the 
vein  in  either  a  transverse  or  longitudinal 
direction.  This  should  be  followed  by  a 
free  flow  of  blood,  whieb  is  collected  in 
the  vial  by  holding  the  mouth  of  the  vial 
beneath  the  wound.  A  sharp  double-edged 
blood  lance  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
knife.  In  this  ease  a  puncture  is  made 
into  the  vein.  The  operation  is  more 
difficult  than  when  the  knife  is  used,  as 
the  vein  often  slips  away  from  beneath 
the  instrument.  When  enough  blood  nas 
been  drawn  (two-dram  vial  half  filled > 
the  cork  is  inserted  tightly  in  the  vial. 
The  hemorrhage  may  be  stopped  by  press¬ 
ing  a  pledget  of  dry  cotton  over  th 
wound  and  replacing  the  wing  in  its  nat 
ural  position.  The  legband  number  of 
the  fowl  should  be  noted  and  written 
upon  the  vial  containing  the  sample  of 


blood.  The  fowl  should  not  be  thrown 
into  the  air,  as  this  causes  it  to  use  its 
wing,  which  may  dislodge  the  cotton.  As 
a  result  of  this  a  small  secondary  hemorr¬ 
hage  may  take  place,  which  is  not  serious, 
but  needless. 

It  is  important  to  state  that  all  males 
as  well  as  females  should  be  tested.  Male 
birds  are  occasionally  found  which  react 
positively  to  the  test,  and  investigation 
has  shown  that  some  of  these  harbor  the 
germ,  though  just  what  part  they  play  in 
transmission  is  not  positively  known. 
However,  if  they  are  found  to  react  they 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  flock. 

The  samples  should  be  packed  well  so 
that  there  will  be  no  breakage  in  transit. 
They  should  be  stored  in  a  cool  place  un¬ 
til  they  are  shipped.  They  should  be  sent 
to  the  laboratory  by  the  fastest  means.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  ship  the  samples  at 
night,  so  they  will  arrive,  usually,  at  the 
laboratory  the  following  morning.  Sam¬ 
ples  should  never  be  sent  to  arrive  at  the 
laboratory  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  as 
they  are  apt  to  remain  undelivered  to  the 
laboratory.  This  results  in  excessive 
growth  of  bacteria  which  interferes  with 
making  the  test.  During  the  Winter  the 
samples  should  be  protected  from  freez¬ 
ing,  as  a  frozen  sample  is  worthless. 

As  soon  as  the  owner  is  notified  of  the 
“carriers”  of  infection  he  should  separate 
them  from  the  flock  at  once.  Just  what 
disposition  is  to  be  made  of  such  carriers 
is  rather  difficult  to  state.  The  best  plan 
would  be  to  market  such  birds  as  meat. 
Occasionally  it  happens  that  excellent 
breeding  fowls  or  excellent  producers  are 
found  to  be  “carriers,”  and  in  these  in¬ 
stances  the  owner  dislikes  to  market 
them.  Sometimes  such  birds  as  are  need¬ 
ed  in  building  up  a  strain  are  found  to  be 
infected,  and  to  part  with  them  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Undoubtedly  such  birds  might  be 
utilized  to  good  advantage,  though  if  they 
are  used  certain  rules  should  be  adhered 
to  strictly.  For  example,  if  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  producers  were  detected 
as  infected  these  might  possibly  be  sepa¬ 
rated  entirely  from  the  healthy  flock  and 
kept  for  the  production  of  table  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  their  period  of  usefulness.  Again,  a 
male  or  female  may  be  found  to  react 
which  was  the  individual  depended  upon 
in  a  breeding  program.  Such  a  female 
might  be  used  in  breeding  and  the  chicks 
reared  away  from  the  healthy  flock  and 
then  tested  when  at  the  right  age.  Such 
a  female  should  be  mated  with  a  reacting 
male  if  such  can  be  found.  If  such  a 
female  is  mated  with  a  healthy  male,  this 
male  should  never  be  allowed  to  associate 
with  healthy  stock.  Likewise  a  reacting 
male  should  be  mated  with  an  infected 
female  if  one  of  desired  qualities  be 
found.  If  mated  with  a  healthy  female, 
that  female  should  never  be  allowed  to 
mingle  with  healthy  stock. 


Lame  Ducklings 

I  have  several  ducklings  one  month  old. 
They  seem  a  little  lame  and  have  weak 
legs  and  sore  eyes.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
to  do  for  them  ?  t.  s. 

New  York. 

Over-feeding  upon  too  concentrated 
foods  is  said  by  duck  raisers  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  leg  weakness  or  lameness  in 
young  ducklings.  It  is  advised  that  they 
be  fed  upon  a  mash  composed  largely  of 
wheat  bran,  with  some  low  grade  flour 
and  about  15  per  cent  of  cornmeal,  and 
with  plenty  of  cut  green  food,  such  as 
rye,  clover,  etc.  Quarters  should  be  kept 
clean  and  dry,  and  water  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  them  to  immerse  heads  and 
eyes  in  should  be  before  them.  H.  b.  D. 


Salt  and  Hens 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  old 
theory  that  salt  will  kill  hens?  I  have 
heard  the  question  argued  both  ways,  and 
would  like  to  know  positively,  as  I  have  a 
good-sized  asparagus  bed  on  which  I 
should  like  to  use  salt  to  help  control  the 
weeds.  The  hens  have  access  to  this  bed, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  use  the  salt  if  it  is 
going  to  kill  the  hens.  f.  k.  b. 

New  York. 

A  small  amount  of  salt  is  not  poisonous 
to  hens,  about  %  lb.  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
dry  mash  being  used  in  many  formulas 
for  laying  mashes.  A  large  amount  of 
salt  is  fatal  to  fowls,  however,  2 y2  drams 
being  given  by  Ward  and  Gallagher  as 
the  lethal  dose  for  a  mature  fowl  of  me¬ 
dium  size.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a 
moderate  application  of  salt  to  an  aspara¬ 
gus  beds  should  endanger  hens  that  have 
access  to  it,  unless  applied  in  chunks  that 
might  be  picked  up  by  the  fowls.  The 
salt  could,  of  course,  be  dissolved  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  bed  from  a  sprinkling  pot. 

M.  B.  D. 


MORE  CIDER 

From  H.  &  Z.  Force-Feed 

Cider  Mill  $30 

Thissturdy.low -priced  FORCE- 
FEED  Cider  Mill,  with  many 
exclusive  patented  features  in¬ 
cluding  grating  cylinder,  ad¬ 
justers  and  force-feed  arms, 
grinds  all  size  apples  so  fine  that 
every  available  drop  of  juice  is 
extracted.  And  it  cannot  choke! 
Runs  by  hand  power  or  belt. 
Built  of  selected  hard  woods  and  ruggedest  metals: 
securely  mortised,  braced  and  bolted.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Lowest  priced  high-grade  mill  made. 
You  save  by  buying  direct.  Sold  under  bonded 
guarantee.  Write  today  for  complete  description. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 

Better  appreciation  of 
yourself  and  farm 

will  be  obtained  by  using  your  own 
letterheads.  Wes-Let  will  send  you 
one  hundred  of  their  new  and  distinc¬ 
tive  combined  letter  sheet  and  envelope 
for  $1.00,  all  bearing  your  name  or 
name  of  your  farm.  Summer  boarders 
will  appreciate  it,  too. 

WES-LET,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

About  2,000  farm  range  pullets 
weighing  from  1  to  2  lbs.;  price, 

$1  per  lb.  in  lots  of  25  or  more. 

YATES  FARMS  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

FROM  GOOD  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks,  lOc  ;  Wyamlottes,  11c  ;  Leghorns,  8c; 
Mixed,  7c.  Special  price  on  large  lots.  Delivery 
guaranteed,  Catalog  and  Ref.  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


CHICKS0*  healthy 

V  11  1  V  11  d  FREE-RANGE  stock 

S.  C.  Buff  and  W.  Leg.,  $8 — 100.  Barred  Hocks, 
$10—100.  R.  I.  Reds,  $10—100.  White  Rocks, 
$12—100.  Lite  Mixt,  $7—100.  Bevy  Mixt,  $8 
— 100.  Sat.  guar,  or  money  refunded.  Circ.  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Uo»  Z 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8e  ;  B.  P.  Rocks,  9c  ;  R.  I. 
Reds,  10c;  Mixed,  7c.  Order  from  adv. 
VALLEY  VIEW  HATCIIEIIY 
C.  I.  BENNER  Box  33  Riehfleld.Pa. 


S.  C.  Reds,  B.P.  Rocks,  S.O. 
W.  Leghorns,  and  Mixed 
chicks  7c  up.  These ohicks 
are  all  from  free  range 
stock.  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

W.A.LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


/->*  rio ¥Jro  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
I  II  ,K  ^  7c;  Barreil  Rocks,  9c;  Reds, 
10c,  and  Mixed.  7c  each.  100# 
Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE.  Prop. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8e  each  ;  per  500,  $37,50. 
8.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  9o  each  ;  per  500,  $42.50. 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  10®  each  ;  per  500,  $47.50, 
Mixed  Chicks,  7o  each;  per  600,  $32.50.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

F.  B.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


R  ARY  Mixed  or  Broilers . $  7  per  100 

U  M  U  *  S.  (3,  W.  Leghorn .  8  per  100 

C  HMf  Barred  Rocks . lO  per  100 

w  *■  1  ^  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  lO  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  paid  to  your  door.  FRANK  NACE,  MeAli«tervllle,Pa.  R.  0.  Z 

B  ABYC2HICKS  (>£er 

horns.  $8—100.  B. Rocks,  $10.  R.  I.  Reds.  $10.  Mixed, 
$7.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  free. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  R.  D.  3  Millerstown.  Pa. 


BABY  C HICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8e ;  Barred  Rock,  9c ;  Red,  10c ; 
Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 

guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister  McAlisterville,  l*a. 


ALL  CHICKS  NOW  9c 

"  Parks’”  Bar  Rock,  “  Martin’s  ”  W.  Wyandotte. 
Mixed  or  my  choice  @  8c.  Direct  strains.  None 
better.  Order  25  to  1,000.  Delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Bank  ref.  S  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


CI2  HICKS  From  Heavy-Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  9c ;  Reds,  Oc  and  Mixed,  7c.  100%  safe 
delivery.  B.  W.  AMEY  CocoiumuM,  Fa. 


600  marmcha,apr,l  White  Leghorn  Pullets, Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  pen  45  leading  New  York  State  contest. 
Also  300  Mareh-April  Rock  Pullets,  Cockerels. 

Jules  F.  Francais  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.  N.Y. 


f,rrseta^Iss  s.c.w.  leghorn  cockerels 

straight  Tancred  Strain.  March  hatched.  Pure  bred 
sires,  dams  with  records  of  from  270-290  eggs. 

S.  C.  pill  |  ETC  March  hatched,  same  breeding. 
W.  L.  TULLu  I  «  Strong,  vigorous,  free  range  birds. 

J.  F.  &  B.  R.  LOCKE,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Phone  52-R  3 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

800  yearlings,  $1.25  each.  1,000  Pullets  8-10-12  wks., 

$1  up.  HILLSDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Hillsdale,  New  York 


April  Hatch  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Pullets 

Extra  stock,  $1  50  each.  10- wks. -old  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1  each.  Ancona,  $1  25  each. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM  R.  No.  1  Frenchtown.  N.  J 


HOLLrWOOD  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  April  1st  hatch.  Choice 
selected,  free rangeinilk  fed  chicks.  Were  bought  from 
party  in  tli  is  section  recommended  by  Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm.  S2.50  each.  OEO.  E.  J.ATTI.N,  Bo,  6,  Guilford,  Cum. 


Dill  |  CT  TP  C  Pure-ltretl  Single  Comb 
“ULLC  I  O  WHITE  L  E  G  H  O  K  N  8 

10-12-14  and  16-wks.-old.  Also  ready-to-lay.  free- 
range  birds  from  selected  breeders.  Priced  SI  and 
np,  according  to  age.  Fisher  Eros.,  A  tlantic,  Pa. 


4  (VWKS.-OLO  PULLETS  and  cockerels.  Selected  late  molting 
HI  hens.  Cockerels  from  Wyckoff.  $1  each  .  Come  and 

see  them  at  Cohbs  Corner,  Porsippaoy,  N.  J.  EUGENE  R.  SKIDMORE 


PULLETS 

We  have  thousands  of  splendid,  sturdy,  White 
Leghorn  youngsters  with  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestors  back  of  their  breeding, 
racing  over  our  extensive  green  ranges.  Care¬ 
fully  fed  and  raised  by  experienced  poultrymen 
to  make  vigorous,  heavy  layers  that  will  be  hard 
to  equal. 

Available  about  as  follows  ; 

8-10  week*  .  .  July  1 — July  31 
12  weeks  .  .  .  Aug.  1  —  Aug,  31 
4-5  months  .  .  Aug.  1  —  Oct.  15 
Ready  to  Lay  .  Aug.  1  —  Nov.  1 

HIGHEST  CIRCULARS  LOW 

QUALITY  FREE  PRICES 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N 
Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


PULLETS 

Porter's  Certified  White  Leghorns 

Thousands  of  excellent  April  batched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  money  back  guarantee.  Free  booklet. 
Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is 
located  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit  farm.  Free  range. 
Cockerels  and  breeding  stock.  Distributor  for  Carboli- 
neum  the  best  mite  destroyer  and  preventive  known. 
Only  one  application  a  year  tequired.  $1.75  a  gal. 
$1.40  a  gal.  in  5  gallon  cans. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  SOI1U8,  N.  Y. 


7c 

each 

Be 

•• 

8c 

10c 

•• 

1  Oc 

1  Oc 

•• 

1  2c 

•• 

BABY  CHICKS 

Assorted  Chicks. 

White  Leghorns... 

Brown  Leghorns .  8c 

Barred  Rocks . 10c 

Buff  Rocks.. . . . . 1  Oc 

R.  I.  Reds . .....10c 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottos. ..  .  12c 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000 
100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  166,  Richlield.  Pa. 

CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

I  June,  July,  Aug.  a  nd  Sept.  $7  per  100  and  up. 
Hogan  tested.  White, Bl  own  and  Black  Leghorns, 
100 — #8  ;  Black  Minoreas,  Anconas,  100— #10; 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyamlottes,  100 — #11 .  Reds, 
100 — #12.  Broilers,  100 — $7.  100%  live  delivery 

guaranteed.  We  ship  anywhere  by  Parcel  Post. 
Free  Catalog.  Reference;  Ickesburg  Stnte  Bank. 
Johnson’s  Hatchery  Box  40  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

The  SCHLEIN’S  Blue  Ribbon  Poultry 

Form  Inn  of  CENTER  MORICHES,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 
r drill,  me.,  Offers  lor  sale 

500  April  1st  Hutched  Pullets  @ .  #2.00  each 

300  "  15th  “  “  a  ....  1.75  “ 

250  “  25th  "  "  @ .  1.50  ’’ 

These  birds  are  free-range  stock.  The  offspring  of 
a  trapnested  and  heavy  laying  Tom  Barron  and 
Wyckoff  strain.  Must  sacrifice  those  birds  as  we  are 
overstocked.  Breeding  cockerels  if  desired  $2  each. 

Pure  Tancred  Stock 

10  Twelve-week-old  Cockerels,  95.00  each 
5  1923  hatched  cock  birds  .  .  5.00  each 

These  birds  were  hatched  from  eggs  from  Tuncred’s 
290-300-egg  pen  direct.  Also  limited  number  fine 
pullets,  sired  by  above  cocks. 

March  1st  Hatch . .  -SI. 50  each 

April  1st  Hatch .  1.25  each 

April  25th  Hatch . 1.10  each 

Will  ship  G.  O.  D.  upon  receipt  of  10%  of  order. 

JOS.  T.  BERESHEIM,  Box  1056,  East  Hampton,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 

Pullets,  Cockerels  and  yearling  hens  of  quality  at 
moderate  prices.  Ked-W-Farin,  Wolcott,  N.Y . 

For  Sale  wsera«d'silJGudcro0MdB  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

March  hatch,  LLOYD  FRUIT  FARMS,  Inc.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  Rea<'yfor-ahlprne,lt:  ei?1,t’-ten* 


di  ed  yearling  liens. 


sixteen  wks.  old.  Also  five  him, 

0LEN  H0PKINS0N,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  »methisn  LS 

breeding  pens.  Waltor  Schedlor,  Wos*  Coxsackie,  N.Y. 

Whitp  WvanHnttpe  2-4-6-K-wks.  "Id.  Cheap.  Older  Stock. 
"HUB  "jallUUIlGb  Egg  and  Exhibition  bred.  Catalogue. 

Bowden  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Pullets  and  Breeding  Cockerels  For  Sale  ifrom  la?r' 


O.  G.  Knight 


ng  stock. 

Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


Selected  Leghorn  Pullets  combs;  $1.75  $  100  /or $i65'. 

Allan  Warrern  Old  Parsonage  Center  Moriches,  N.Y. 

S.C.R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain-  From  trap-nested  non-sit¬ 
ting  hens.  Baby  Chicks,  #12  per  100.  Deliveries 
weekly.  A.  H.  FINGAR 

funnybrook  Poultry  Farm  ELIZA VILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Rl  Rode  2-4-#-8-wks  -old,  cheap.  Fine  quality. 

•  I.  flCUo  s.  Bowden  Box  195  Mansfield,  O. 

PARKS’  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm’s  Reds,  Martin's  White  Wyandottes. 
Yearling  pullets,  #2.50  each';  pullets,  3  months. 
#1.75;  4  months,  #2, 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165,  Rlverdale,  N.  J. 

|pr«pv  Riant  Rionte  Pullet*,  Cockerel*,  Baby  Chick*, 

Jufouj  Did  u  h  Uldfllo  Hatching  eggs,  blauvelt,  Holmdel,  N-  J, 

Sp  AHPnNIK  Sheppard's  Famous  Prlzo-Win- 
■  u.  Hll  vunKJ  nlng  Laying  Strain.  Hens,  $2  each. 
Satisfaction  guar.  Order  today.  G.  SIMMS,  Box  T,  Lake,  N.T. 

Squab  Book-FREE 

Squabs  selling  at  highest  prices  ever  known.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Raised  in  one  month.  We  ship  everywhere  our  fa¬ 
mous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established  23 
years.  Write  now  for  big  illustrated  free  book. 
How  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs.  ^ 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO* 
2  o  6  H  St.,  Molroso  Highlands,  Mass* 


Ofc> 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
-  everywhere.  Homers, Carneanx.  White  Kings 
-  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  forPrice* 

Allston  Squab  Co.,  allston?cwassI 


PS  DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISUP,  N.Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZETURKEYS 

$5  per  12  eggs,  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  H.  A.  Souder,  Sellers ville.  Pa. 
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July  26,  1921 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


In  our  issue  of  June  21  we  published 
a  letter  from  a  subscriber  wbo  has  been 
solicited  to  enter  into  an  oil  lease  by  a 
party  by  the  name  of  M.  S.  Lupher,  and 
it  was  alleged  that  Mr.  Lupher  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  Union 
Natural  Gas  Corporation  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  In  our  response  to  the  inquiry  we 
said  that  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain, 
Mr.  Lupher  or  the  Union  Natural  Gas 
Corpox-ation  had  no  financial  responsi¬ 
bility.  This  was  in  error  as  far  as  the 
Union  Natural  Gas  Corporation  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Further  investigation  shows  the 

firm  has  a  high  financial  standing, 

but  since  it  appeared  from  the  let¬ 
ter  that  Mr.  Lupher  was  the  only 

party  signing  the  contract,  the  responsi¬ 
bility'  of  the  Union  Natural  Gas  Corpor¬ 
ation  was  not  important  as  far  as  the 
gas  lease  is  concerned.  We,  however, 
wish  to  straighten  the  record  with  re¬ 
gal'd  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Union 
Natural  Gas  Corporation. 


Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock 
Farm,  H.  W.  Cobb,  manager,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J .  ?  Is  it  a  good  reliable  con¬ 
cern?  I  sent  to  them  two  months  ago 
for  100  chicks,  sent  them  the  money 
when  I  sent  for  the  chicks.  I  have  not 
got  the  chickens  yet,  and  they  have  not 
sent  my  money  back.  Will  you  let  me 
know  if  they  are  reliable  or  not? 

Connecticut.  N.  I.  s. 

This  letter  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the 
reliability  of  H.  W.  Cobb  and  the  Glen 
Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm.  As  we 
have  pretvfiohisly  advised  (readers,  Mr. 
Cobb  is  a  poultry  “gyp.”  He  doesn't 
hatch  chicks  or  breed  poultry  to  any 
extent,  but  advertises  in  a  large  way  and 
then  sends  his  orders  to  hatcheries  or 
poultrymen  at  a  distance  to  be  filled.  He 
and  others  ai'e  securing  orders  and  money 
under  what  is  virtually  “false  pre¬ 
tenses,”  whether  his  plan  of  action 
comes  under  that  caption  in  a  legal  sense 
or  not.  These  “gyps”  of  the  poultry 
trade  cannot  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
but  make  use  of  the  daily  papers  and 
some  farm  papers  that  are  not  particu¬ 
lar  how  their  readers  are  treated.  Prob- 
ably  Mr.  Cobb  sent  this  man’s  order  to 
some  hatchery  in  Ohio  or  other  distant 
point  and  doesn’t  know  whether  the 
chicks  were  shipped  or  not. 

Will  you  inform  me  about  the  Belfast 
Textile  Company,  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  of  stamped  and  embroidered 
linens,  Huntington,  Ind. ?  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  them  in  reply  to  my  inquiry 
concerning  home  work,  which  letter  I  am 
inclosing  for  your  inspection.  I  wish  to 
know  if  they  are  reliable.  mrs.  l.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

Just  another  of  the  work-at-home 
schemes !  Belfast  Textile  Company  asks 
the  worker  to  send  .$7.25  for  a  sample 
outfit.  The  houses  that  really  desire  to 
secure  home  workers  do  not  require  an 
advance  deposit.  We  have  repeatedly 
said  that  these  work-at-liome  frauds  are 
the  meanest  fakes  in  the  land,  because 
they  rob  widows  and  other  needy  women 
of  their  small  savings. 

In  March  I  enrolled  in  the  West  Angus 
show  card  business.  The  first  payment 
was  $10  for  the  first  four  lessons,  and  the 
balance  was  $2.50  per  week  each  week.  I 
was  to  send  in  a  leswon  for  correction, 
also  $2.50,  and  get  another  lesson,  until 
the  balance  of  $30  was  paid.  I  sent  the 
first  payment  and  they  sent  the  lessons. 
The  outfit  that  th<y  sent  would  not  cost 
over  $3  anywhere.  I  looked  the  lessons 
over ;  also  tried  to  do  the  first  one.  I 
cannot  do  them.  I  find  it  would  take  a 
skilled  draftsman  to  do  the  work.  The 
company  claimed  you  did  not  have  to 
have  any  experience  in  drawing  or  writ¬ 
ing  to  do  the  work.  I  never  sent  any  les¬ 
son  in ;  now  they  write  every  week,  de¬ 
manding  the  balance  of  the  money.  I 
am  inclosing  some  of  their  letters.  I 
want  to  do  what  is  right,  but  I  certainly 
don’t  want  to  pay  for  something  that  is 
no  good  to  me.  My  husband  is  a  one- 
armed  man,  and  I  thought  I  could  help 
out  by  getting  some  work  to  do  at  home. 
My  little  boy  is  only  three  and  I  cannot 
go  out  to  work.  The  books  are  in  perfect 


condition,  and  I  sent  them  back,  and  if 
the  $10  that  I  sent  for  the  first  payment 
will  stop  them  from  writing  letters  and 
sending  me  bills  they  certainly  can  keep 
it.  I  am  inclosing  the  contract  that  I 
signed  when  I  enrolled.  Would  you  let 
me  know  what  to  do  as  soon  as  possible? 
I  am  quite  worried  about  this. 

New  York.  mrs.  k.  e.  f. 

This  is  just  the  class  of  women  that 
these  show  card  and  other  work  at  home 
easy-money  schemes  find  easy  victims. 
They  are  anxious  to  help  out  the  family 
exchequer  by  earning  a  little  money  on 
the  side,  and  fail  to  see  the  barb  on  the 
hook  until  their  money  is  gone.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  getting  the  return  of 
any  money  sent  to  these  work-at-home 
pii'ates.  Neither  is  there  any  means  of 
shutting  off  the  annoyance  of  the  threat¬ 
ening  letters  for  more  money,  but  we  have 
yet  Jo  hear  of  any  such  schemers  going 
into  court  to  enforce  their  demands. 


On  June  6  I  ordered  a  course  from  the 
Perfect  Penman  Institute.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
It  arrived  on  the  12th  and  did  not  prove 
to  be  what  they  claimed,  so  I  returned  it 
on  the  14th.  Then  I  received  a  letter 
from  them,  stating  that  I  kept  the  course 
over  two  weeks,  and  they  could  not  re¬ 
fund  my  money  in  that  case  (which  is 
$5).  I  wrote  them  another,  stating  the 
facts  about  the  length  of  time  and  de¬ 
manded  the  money  refunded,  and  then  I 
received  another  which  I  inclose.  I  have 
receipt  proving  I  did  not  send  money  un¬ 
til  June  G,  and  I  would  like  your  advice 
as  to  what  is  possible  to  do.  I  don’t  mind 
the  $5  so  badly,  but  I  do  hate  the  idea  of 
being  swindled  out  of  the  money,  and 
would  like  the  institute  shown  up  in  its 
true  colors.  Please  advise  me  of  what  I 
can  do.  M.  E.  M. 

Yii’ginia. 

About  all  the  subscriber  can  do  in  this 
case  is  to  charge  the  $5  up  to  experience, 
and  avoid  easy  money  cori-epondence 
schemes  in  the  future.  The  guarantees 
of  such  concerns  are  made  only  to  get 
the  remittance  from  the  prospect.  It  is 
only  a  “scrap  of  papei1”  afterward. 

On  Oct.  20,  1923,  we  gave  an  order  for 
hosiery  to  the  Travelers’  Hosiery  Com¬ 
pany,  Reading,  Pa.,  through  their  agent, 
E.  ,T.  Jones,  amounting  to  nearly  $10,  and 
paid  same  to  the  agent.  We  never  re¬ 
ceived  hosiery,  and  have  written  several 
times  to  the  firm,  but  our  letters  remain 
unanswered.  The  agent  never  left  us  our 
receipt.  It  was  lying  on  the  table  when 
made  out,  but  he  evidently  snatched  it 
up  in  departing  and  was  gone  before  we 
noticed  it.  It  seems  strange  the  firm  does 
not  answer  our  letters,  unless  they  are 
working  with  the  agent  to  defraud.  If 
you  can  do  anything  for  me  shall  be 
greatly  obliged.  c.  H.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Travelers’  Hosiery  Company  of 
Reading.  Pa.,  makes  absolutely  no  re¬ 
sponse  to  our  letters.  They  are  getting 
our  correspondence  and  disregarding  it 
completely.  For  this  reason  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  the  history  of  this  complaint,  so  that 
our  other  readers  will  not  take  advantage 
of  the  seemingly  wonderful  bargain  of¬ 
fered  by  the  agents  of  the  company.  It 
was  a  shrewd  move  on  the  part  of  the 
agent  to  take  back  the  receipt  so  that  the 
purchaser  had  nothing  to  show  for  his 
transaction. 


I  am  inclosing  letter  from  Franklin 
Paint  Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  so  you  can 
see  what  they  will  do  to  deceive  the  pub¬ 
lic.  S.  II. 

Ohio. 

Our  readers  will  recall  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  Franklin  Paint  Company 
have  been  criticized  in  Publishei-’s  Desk 
department  for  many  years  past.  The 
letter  to  this  subscriber  is  dated  June  24, 
and  contains  the  following  paragraph : 
“In  addition  to  (his  fact,  please  note  that 
Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  has  solicited  us 
for  advertising  in  their  paper- — which  we 
have  not  been  pleased  to  give  them.” 
This  is  a  deliberate  and  unqualified  false¬ 
hood.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
never  solicited  the  Franklin  Paint  Com¬ 
pany  advertising,  and  our  files  contain 
correspondence  with  the  advertising 
agency  of  the  firm  ui'ging  us  to  accept  the 
advertising.  This  we  have  declined  to  do. 
The  willingness  of  the  firm  to  make  this 
deliberate  falee  statement  in  letters 
brands  it  as  unworthy  of  confidence,  if 
there  were  nothing  else  in  the  company’s 
record  to  confirm  that  conclusion. 


Lady  :  “I  want  a  nice  book  for  an  in¬ 
valid  !”  Bookseller :  “Yes,  madam.  Some¬ 
thing  religious?”  Lady :  “Er-no-no-er 
he’s  convalescent !” — London  Mail. 
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BOO  additional  silos  todis-J 
tribute  among  the  shrewd 
farmers  from  New  York 
to  Colorado  in  the  next  60 
days. 

Our  original  quota  of 
silos  for  the  year  has 
been  sold  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season— 
but  on  account  of  pres¬ 
ent  extraordinary  feed 
conditions  whi»h  is 
^creating  unusual  demand 
'  for  silos  we  secured  ma- 
terial  for  BOO  additional 
eilos  to  supply  those  who  have  delayed  and  now  realize  that  they 
must  have  a  silo  and  cheap  feed  for  the  winter. 

When  these  additional  silos  are  gone  we  are  done  for  the  season, 

First  come— first  served — so  get  busy  now— today. 

„  .  THIS  IS  YOUR  BIO  CHANCE 

TOe  big  sale— Is  our  way  for  quick  sales-to  turn  all  the  material  slick 
and  clean  in  the  shortest  time.  It'a  an  event  in  the  silo  world  that  will 
open  yonr  eyes.  A  sale  that  every  one  of  the  600  farmers  who  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  will  remember  a  lifetime.  The  Golden  opport1 
your  feed  problems  cheaper— better-more  satisfactory  tt 
lore.  It  s  aroma:  to  cost  money  to  feed  cattle  this  winter.  If  you  buy  high 
priced  feed— it  a  like  paying  for  a  feed  store  and  the  other  fellow  owns  it. 

Ir  yon  pay  for  a  alio  you  have  the  benefit  of  cheapest  feed— and  have  the 
silo  left  for  future  use. 

_  ,  BARGAIN  prices-easy  terms 

Champion  Oil  hilled  Silos  need  no  introduction.  Thousands  in  use  and 
now  recognized  everywhere  as  silo  perfection,  due  to  modern  improve¬ 
ments— better  construction— more  satisfactory  service— lowest  upkeep, 
ibvery  owner  knows  that  Champion  Silos  are  the  cheapest— most  depend¬ 
able  permanent  s,lo  on  the  market.  Guaranteed  for  60  years. 

Winner  Plain  Stave  Silos  are  the  biggest  ordinary  silo  value  money  can 
Duy— just  right  for  the  man  who  wants  silo  profits  and  years  of  service  on 
•mallest  investment. 

Either  one  of  these  silos  will  pay  for  themselves  in  one  year  with  money 
Bavea  and  money  earned,  and  according  to  our  terms  you  pay  nothing 
Dntfi  you  begin  to  get  benefits  from  the  silo. 

If  you  want  to  buy  for  cash  instead  oflterms  you  can  get  a  bet-, 
tsr  bargain— a  real  rock-bottom  proposition, a  bargain  you  can’t 

duplicate,  j,LX ' 

Don’t  wait.  Solve  "your  silo'  problem  at 
once— provide  feed  for  your  use  the 
'  >-the  cheapest  way. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 

"  235  Mitchell  Bldg. 


Springfield, 
Ohio 


best- 


Soft  corn  and  poor  hay  cropsjlon’t  ’worry 
Gj 


bSJLQl 


silo  owners.  A  Champion  or  Winner  Silo 
will  save  the  full  feeding  value  of  the  com 
crop  even  if  it  is  soft.  Why  worry  about 
your  corn — ensilage  makes  10  TONS  OF 
FIRST-CLASS  FEED  PER  ACRE.  Silage 
will  replace  nearly  all  of  the  hay  and  reduce 
considerably  the  amount  of  grain  required. 
With  protein  supplement  in  the  ration,  steera 
can  be  successfully  fattened  without  hay — 
straw  or  stover  being  substituted  for  hay. 
Dairy  cows  require  from  1/2  to  2/3  less  hay 
when  silage  is  fed. 

Hay  is  a  short  crop  most  everywhere. 
The  condition  of  corn  in  the  North¬ 
west  is  reported  to  be  the  worst  in 
40  years.  In  much  of  the  Corn  Belt, 
it  is  the.  poorest  since  1903.  This 
means  high  price  for  hay  and  com 
and  other  feeds.  The  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  feed  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season  makes  high  price  for  beef 
and  dairy  products  a  certainty. 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
M  IS  Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 

Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 
size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
“The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take-Up  Hoop.” 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


CHANGE  POWER  AS  YOU  CHANGE  JOBS 


Busiest  machine 
on  the  farm. 

1%  to  6  H.  P.  just  as  you  need  Wonderful  value 

The  one  economical  engine  on  - at  ^ess  than  pre- 
all  farm jobs  up  to 6  H.P.  war  price.  Never  was 

Saves  investment,  r^<T'  J  j  such  an  engine  bargain, 

upkeep,  time.^^<Y!j  d  Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Learn 

Portable.  about  this  wonderful  farm  helper. 

134***”^  Kerosene  or  gasoline.  No  cranking. 

write  for  description  and  factory  price. 

EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO.,  412  Main  St.,  Springfield,  O, 


Many 


One 


Grange 

Silos 

SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS 
For  30  Days 

For  prices  write 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
::  ACCOUNT  BOOK 

H  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
ii  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
1 1  in  knowing  just  howthe  account  stands, 
n  This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
■  i  The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
ii  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
ii  Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

i  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

;  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  b«.oks  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  Droved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hop-d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 


We  make  no  charge. 


301  E.  14th  Street 


Do  You  Need 


devising  of  agricultural  plans, 
budgets  and  accounting  systems. 


reports, 


DKVSDALE  BLACK  &  CO. 

West  Street  Building 
140  Cedar  St.,  N.  V.  C. 


Agricultural  Engineering 
and  Farm  Service  Agency 


POULTRY,  CLUB-Boarding  House  Farm 

Accommodations,  2,000  fowls.  6  acres  high 
Practically  new  15-room  brick  dwelling.  Hot  v 
heat,  electricity,  bath,  hardwood  finish,  shad* 

shrubbery.  Mile  to  trolley.  16  miles  Phi  lade.,, . 

City  Line.  Building  could  not  be  replaced  under  $20,- 
1)00.  Ideal  for  city  man— poultry,  club,  high 
boarding.  .Sacrifice  $9,000.  Details,  pliotogri 

thru  Frank  T.  Reese,  17-S  Curren  Arcade.  Norristowr 


Watkinson  School 


SPRINGDALE  FARM 


NAME  YOUR  FARM.  Neatly  lettered,  deli vered  postpaid, 
*1.50  up  Flee  circular.  LOUIS  G RATON,  Whitman,  Masa. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hands,  milkers, 
teamsters  and  gardener;  steady  work  for  com¬ 
petent  men.  HILLSIDE  FARMS,  Miners  Bank 
Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


the  family  to  become  manager  and  matron  in 
a  school  for  boys;  middle-aged  country  people, 
members  of  a  church  and  of  good  habits,  desired. 
For  full  information,  write  to  CHAS.  F.  JOHN¬ 
SON,  Kls-Lyn,  Pa. 


modern  farm;  can  be  employed  in  either  poultry, 
orchard  or  dairy  department,  or  as  bookkeeper 
and  office  man  while  building  up  bee  business. 
ADVERTISER  5580,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  young  man  for  poultry  farm; 

must  be  reliable  and  strong  enough  to  do  usual 
farm  work ;  $00  per  month  and  board  to  start. 
Address  MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  man;  country  place;  general  work; 

drive  Ford.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — Working  herdsman  to  take  charge  of 
Jersey  herd  and  handling  of  milk.  Address, 
stating  wages,  “ROSE  WAY  FARMS,”  N.  A. 
Pierce,  Mgr.,  Paoli,  Pa. 

WANTED — Man.  middle  age,  married,  with 
help,  who  understands  dairying  and  farming; 
we  have  all  purebred  Ayrshire  cattle:  good  op¬ 
portunity.  AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  AND  DAIRY 
CORP.,  S.  S.  Hess,  Mgr.,  Freeland,  Pa. 

WANTED — Poultry  woman;  good  home;  all  con¬ 
veniences;  on  trolley;  salary,  $50.  GUTHRIE, 
Oronoque,  Conn. 

WANTED — Month  of  August,  housekeeper  for 
large  boarding  house  at  lake  resort  50  miles 
from  New  York  City;  room  and  board  In  return 
for  services  rendered.  Address  ADVERTISER 
5598,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  good  farmer  to  work  my  farm; 

good  pay  and  good  treatment.  Answer  by  let¬ 
ter  to  ADVERTISER  5597,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — A  reliable  man  for  farm  work,  sin¬ 
gle  or  married;  board  single  man;  furnish 
small  cottage,  garden,  firewood  and  two  quarts 
milk  per  day;  good  wages;  farm  at  Kent. 
I.OREN  R.  CARTER,  11  East  Main  St.,  Water- 
bury.  Conn. 

WANTED — Working  foreman  for  Central  New 
Jersey  500-acre  corn,  potato,  grain,  hay  farm; 
no  livestock;  must  be  mechanically  inclined, 
thoroughly  experienced  with  Fordson,  truck, 
farm  machinery;  Winter  work,  cordwood;  start¬ 
ing  salary,  $100  and  usual  privileges;  house  with 
modern  comforts;  honest  services  bring  perma¬ 
nent  position  with  interest  in  business;  only 
successful,  ambitious  men  who  will  co-operate 
with  owner  need  apply  under  ADVERTISER 
5595,  care  Rural  New-Yorker,  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  age,  nationality,  experiences, 
references,  with  first  letter. 

SINGLE  man  with  good  references  wanted  to 
take  complete  charge  small  Jersey  herd.  Long 
Island,  willing  to  lend  hand  on  farm.  Apply  L. 
DUNK,  Room  1000,  7  Water  St.,  New’  York, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  poultryman  for  one-man  plant; 

willing  worker,  with  good  references.  Apply 
T,.  DUNK,  Room  1000,  7  Water  St.,  New  York 
City. 

WANTED — Soon,  woman  for  chief  cook  in  boys’ 
school;  salary,  $75:  if  married,  jiossibly  posi¬ 
tion  for  husband.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

MAN  and  wife  take  charge  of  gentleman’s 
country  place  50  miles  from  New  York,  up¬ 
state;  cottage;  good  wTages;  must  understand 
care  of  horses,  small  gardening  and  farming; 
help  supplied  all  Summer  and  Winter  when  re¬ 
quired;  must  have  experience  and  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  ADVERTISER  5594,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORK — Middle  aged  woman  for  year- 
round  position;  must  be  a  good  plain  cook. 
MANN,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


LADY  wishes  position  as  housekeeper,  convenient 
to  church;  State  of  Ohio  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5596,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  caretaker,  farm  or  estate,  where 
own  stock  can  be  kept;  Well  recommended. 
ADVERTISER  5591,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  age  31,  married, 
steady  and  absolutely  reliable,  desires  position 
with  Jersey  herd  doing  R.  of  M.  testing;  expert 
feeder,  having  had  charge  of  the  feeding  of  test 
cows  of  many  large  herds;  have  technical  and 
practical  experience;  now  in  charge  of  150  Jer¬ 
seys  of  which  22  are  on  test;  state  size  of  herd, 
disposition  of  product,  living  conditions,  arid  what 
salary  you  offer.  HENRI  E.  RAGOT,  Tiverton 
Farms,  Greenwood,  Va. 

MARRIED  man,  hoy  10,  wants  position;  private 
place  or  dairy  farm;  good  milker  and  team¬ 
ster.  ADVERTISER  5608,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


J  WANTED — Farm  hand  on  fruit  and  dairy  farm. 

I  good  home  and  wages  to  right  party.  BOX 

688,  F'ayetteville,  N.  Y. 

“  WANTED — Poultryman  who  can  successfully 
n  handle  3, 000-fowl  Leghorn  plant;  married  man 

preferred;  compensation  based  on  results  ob¬ 
tained;  opportunity  to  purchase  on  easy  terms 
after  thorough  trial  to  man  who  qualifies.  Aa- 
.  dress  BOX  292,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

f  MARRIED  or  single  man,  farm  work,  milker; 
y  no  boys;  reference,  salary,  sober,  good  worker, 

i  long  job.  ALLEN  D.  ADAMS,  It.  D.  2,  Wap- 
,  pingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 

g  WANTED — Man  with  enough  help  to  milk,  feed 
j  and  care  for  35  to  40  cows  on  a  modern  dairy 

in  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  state  experience  and 
’  give  reference;  permanent  position;  open  now 
or  Oct.  1.  Address  ADVERTISER  5602,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  lady  wanted  for  tea  house  and  gift 
shop,  in  Catskills;  must  be  able  to  wait  on 
table  and  make  change;  experience  unnecessary 
|  for  a  bright  girl.  Address,  stating  age,  pre¬ 
vious  employment,  wages  expected,  and  full 
particulars;  car  fare  paid.  ETHEL  A.  BEN 

1  NETT,  Hensonville,  N.  Y. 

!  OPPORTUNITY — Purebred  Holstein  dairy;  need 
a  first-class  dry-hand  milker  Wlio  lias  some 
feeding  sense;  only  an  experienced  man  wanted; 

.'  congenial  working  conditions;  pay  $70  per 
month,  board,  room  and  laundry;  $5  raise  every 
six  months  for  satisfactory  employes;  two  days 
l  off  duty  each  month;  two  weeks  vacation  a  year; 
only  a  good  man  who  will  appreciate  a  good  lob 
need  apply.  M.  H.  KEENEY,  Supt.  of  Dairy, 
Essex  Co.  Hospital,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Sober,  industrious  teamster  and 
stableman;  prefer  married  man  whose  wife 
will  work  in  laundry  or  hotel;  knowledge  of 
farming  desirable;  work  all  the  year  for  the 
right  man  at  a  mountain  and  lake  resort  six 
miles  from  railroad.  GEORGE  II.  SMILEY, 
Minnewaska,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  man,  Protestant,  who  wants 
to  learn  the  business  on  modern  poultry  farm, 
Allegany  County;  $35  monthly,  with  yearly 
bonus,  good  board  and  room.  ADVERTISER 
5610,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  couple,  grown  family  preferred, 
to  manage  and  operate  farm  in  Berkshire  Co., 
Mass.;  must  understand  Holsteins,  horses  and 
general  farm  work;  further  particulars  by  mail. 
Address  GEO.  J.  CROSMAN,  Cros  Dale  Farm, 
Hinsdale,  Mass. 

COUPLE  for  Orange  County  poultry  farm;  white; 

no  children;  wife  cook  and  general  housework; 
man  generally  useful  outside;  $100.  SHERLOCK, 
146  West  4th  St.,  New  York  City. 

A  POSITION  will  he  open  Oct.  1  for  ail  ener¬ 
getic,  self-reliant,  experienced,  practical  farm¬ 
er,  temperamentally  fitted  to  deal  with  hoys; 
farm  consists  of  300  acres,  devoted  principally  to 
dairying  and  general  farming.  ADVERTISER 
5612,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  farmer, 
married  or  single,  for  New  Jersey  general 
farm.  Address  ADVERTISER  5613,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN  young  woman  running  small  poultry 
farm  wishes  a  companionable,  working  house¬ 
keeper;  moderate  salary;  no  objection  to  one 
small  child.  MISS  E.  II.  CHURCH,  Route  », 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  business  couple  wants  reliable  farm 
couple,  without  children;  11-acre  farm;  wom¬ 
an,  cooking,  laundry,  general  housework;  man, 
chickens,  fruit,  general  farming;  salary,  $100 
month  and  maintenance.  Write  PHILIP  KLEIN, 
Park  Ridge,  N.  J.  Telephone  Park  Ridge  52-J. 

SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  he 
good  milker  and  teamster;  no  old  men  or  hoys 
wanted;  $65  per  month  and  board;  steady  posi- 
tion  for  right  man,  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold 
Spring  on  Hudson,  N.  YT.  ’Phone  42-M  after 

8  p.  m. 

WANTED — A  superintendent  of  experience,  abil- 
ity  and  vision,  to  take  charge  of  a  farm  and  a 
high-class  milk  business  handling  800  quarts  per 
day;  we  have  an  attractive  position  for  the  man 
who  can  make  good.  For  particulars  write  H. 
HAYWARD,  Devon,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN  wanted  for  600  layer  plant  in 
Western  Maryland.  ADVERTISER  5620,  care 
Rural  NewLYorker. 

Situations  Wanted  j 

POULTRYMAN,  one  of  the  best,  wishes  first- 
class  position;  married  (no  children).  AD-  i 
VERTISER  5562,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
by  Vermonter  with  life  experience  in  all 
branches  of  farm  work  and  training;  married; 
best  of  references  as  to  character  and  ability.  ■, 
ADVERTISER  5581,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  Christian,  college  grad¬ 
uate,  practical,  A1  egg  producer,  open  for  ei.-  ^ 
gagenient.  ADVERTISER  5572,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  8 

MANAGER  commercial  or  estate  ojien  for  posi¬ 
tion;  farm  raised;  college  graduate;  experi-  ( 
enced  with  purebred  dairy  cattle,  Grade  A  milk 
production,  purebred  hogs  and  cropping;  refer-  t 
ences  good,  including  last  employer;  married; 
no  family.  ADVERTISER  5584,  care  Rural  * 

New-Yorker.  ; 

EXPERIENCED  married  man.  one  child,  wants  ] 
permanent  position  on  gentleman’s  estate  as 
caretaker  or  general  farmer;  understands  handling  i 
stock;  Protestant;  steady;  sober;  good  reference.  ^ 
J.  W.  HUNTER,  Noroton,  Conn.  t 

i 

WOMAN  with  girl,  12  likes  place  in  country,  i 
good  school,  as  working  housekeeper;  state  2 
all  particulars,  with  salary,  in  first  letter, 
jilease.  ADVERTISER  5599,  care  Rural  New-  2 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  wants  position  Aug. 

15;  life  experience  live  stock;  10  years  A.  R. 
work;  4  years  present  position;  Scotchman,  age 
32;  married,  one  girl,  age  3.  WILLIAM  AULD, 
Maple  Shade  Farm,  Box  16,  Fomeroy,  Pa. 

FARM  manager  or  estate  superintendent,  by 
Sept.  1;  life  experience  with  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  thoroughbred  stock,  breeding,  feeding, 
producing  certified  milk;  good  references;  mar¬ 
ried;  small  family.  ADVERTISER  5603,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  superintendent.  Working,  capable,  ener¬ 
getic,  wishes  position  by  Sept.  1;  understands 
care  of  all  farm  stock  and  machinery;  10  years’ 
experience;  lias  had  college  course.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5604,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  with  small 
private  herd;  no  butter-making;  expert  milker. 
E.  F.  FERNS,  Florban  Park  Farms,  Madison, 
N.  J. 

POULT  It YM  AN  wants  position  on  large  commer¬ 
cial  plant;  have  had  four  years’  all  around  ex¬ 
perience  with  poultry;  single;  good  habits;  will¬ 
ing  worker;  can  give  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5605,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  with  two  sons,  22  and 
23  years,  want  steady  position  year  around  on 
general  farm.  ADVERTISER  5606,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Single;  proven  results;  private 
estate  preferred;  can  milk,  drive  car,  trac- 
lor;  must  pay  well.  ADVERTISER  5607,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Gardener,  poultry  man; 

single;  or  carpenter;  general  repair  work. 
BOX  66,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 


POSITION  wanted;  superintendent  or  manager, 
commercial  or  private;  personal  integrity  and 
ability  to  take  hold;  present  contract  expires 
Oct.  1:  Long  Island  preferred;  $2,400  year. 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Box  249,  Center  Moriches, 
N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  large  modern  farm  or  private  es¬ 
tate;  life  experience  with  purebred  stock,  certi¬ 
fied  milk  production,  buying  and  selling,  farm 
and  help  management;  specializing  in  dairying, 
breeding  and  crop  raising;  college  graduate; 
married:  36  years  old:  A1  references.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5611,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PERMANENT  position  earing  for  invalid,  by 
middle-aged  lady;  practical  nurse.  BOX  206, 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  farm  manager;  farm-raised  Amer- 
can,  with  25  years’  experience  as  manager  of 
large  propositions,  comprising  all  branches  of 
farm  and  dairy;  possessing  personality  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability;  capable  of  operating  any 
proposition  successfully;  exceptional  reference. 
ADVERTISER  5614,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  a  single  man  (40),  board  and 
room  with  private  family,  in  home  that  has 


’"'"‘fei  ucwiiuj  muii,  idimiUll  Willi  <111  UliUHlltlH 

i>f  farm  work  and  carpentering;  would  consider 
profit-sharing  proposition  with  established  poul- 
tryman.  Address  BOX  622,  Hyaunis,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Experienced;  good  education; 

Cornell  poultry  judging  school;  capable,  relia¬ 
ble;  single;  references;  prefer  job  within  75 
miles  New  York.  ADVERTISER  5615,  care 


on  farm; 


willing  worker;  no  experience, 
care  Wetzel,  910  Prospect  Ave., 


Holstein  herd;  single;  age  23;  state 


wages 

CHAS. 


ELIARI.E  man  wishes  to  cook  on  farm.  A. 
WEBER,  1567  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


man  wants  work  on  modern  poultry 
ADVERTISER  5621,  care  Rural  New- 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


try  farm.  Upper  Fail-mount,  Aid.;  100  acres 
liable;  some  good  pine  timber  anil  meadow; 
sliing  and  hunting;  large  dwelling,  tenant 
ouse  and  new  barn;  price  $7,000;  terms  rea- 
inable;  immediate  possession.  MRS.  M.  A. 


PKAUSA,  Taborton,  N.  Y.. 


grass  and  fruit  farm;  timber;  fair  buildings; 
firings ;  water  in  barnyard;  255  acres;  $60  per 
ere.  CYRUS  H.  CLINE,  Bridgewater,  Va. 

WING  to  lack  of  help  will  sell  my  large  West¬ 
ern  New  York  farm,  with  stock,  crops  and 


on  county  road,  consisting  of  54  acres,  large 


for  2,000  hens;  brooding  capacity,  10,000;  in- 
abating,  7,000,  with  many  other  large  build¬ 
ings;  also  large  7-room  house  and  6-room  bun¬ 
galow;  all  buildings  have  modern  improvements; 
large  barn  and  silo;  large  orchard.  For  further 
information  address  H.  SHAPIRD,  Mgr.,  Rrigtit- 
waters  Poultry  Farm,  Brightwaters,  I,.  I.,  N.  Y. 


44-ACRE  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  9  acres  tim¬ 
ber;  main  road;  2  miles  from  station:  pleas¬ 
ant  location;  productive  grape  vineyard;  good 
variety  of  other  fruit;  9-room  house;  furnace 
heat,  running  water,  telephone;  practical  poultry 
buildings;  400  bred-to-lay  birds  and  farm  stock, 
crops  and  tools;  $4,500;  old  age  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing.  J.  A.  JOCOY,  It.  8,  Towanda,  Bradford 
Co.,  Pa. 


PARM  of  105  acres,  10  grade  Guernsey  cattle,  2 
horses,  farm  tools,  600  yearling  hens  and 
chickens,  White  Leghorns;  running  w’ater  at 
house  and  barn;  large  henhouses  and  brooder 
house;  sugar  bush;  40  minutes’  drive  from 
depot;  $3,500;  unable  to  care  for  place.  Inquire 
MRS.  A.  D.  SWEET,  R.  D.  1,  Nineveh,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY — To  rent,  room  with  kitchen  priv¬ 
ileges.  ADVERTISER  5601,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


90  ACRES,  well  watered;  good  buildings;  be¬ 
tween  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes;  $2,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5600,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


47-ACRE  dairy  farm ;  14  acres  timber;  good 

buildings;  %  mile  from  electricity;  Berks  Co.. 
Pa.  L.  LINGKELL,  Anacostia  Stu.,  I).  C. 


COMPETENT  man  wishes  to  rent  small  farm. 

must  lie  on  state  road  near  city.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT — Splendid  Westchester  County  farm, 
150  acres;  large  apple  orchard  and  plenty  of 
small  fruit;  will  rent  to  only  practical,  thrifty 
couple,  on  five-year  basis;  best  of  references  re¬ 
quired.  Address  ADVERTISER  5592,  care  Rural 
Now- Yorker. 


WANTED — To  exchange  large  Western  New 
York  farm  for  farm  in  New  England.  Owner, 
ADVERTISER  5589,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 180-acre  modern  equipped  dairy 
farm  with  retail  milk  route.  ADVERTISER 
5590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — 5  acres  or  more;  some  woodland; 

not  over  100  miles  north  New  York  City.  BOX 
66,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 


WANTED — Equipped  dairy  or  general  farm;  $500 
cash;  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5609, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAINE  FARMS;  65  acres.  State  road;  8  rooms; 

running  water;  5  minutes  to  school,  post  office 
and  church;  $3,500;  or,  equipped,  $5,000;  an¬ 
other,  100  acres,  standing  pine,  buildings  con¬ 
nected;  9  rooms ;  to  settle  estate,  include  30- 
acre  woodlot,  $5,000.  Write  II.  G.  AIAItR, 
Aina,  Me. 


BEAUTIFUL  (paying)  country  home  for  gentle¬ 
man,  "Tentshort,”  lias  to  be  sold;  10  acres  of 
scenic  loveliness,  Catskills;  pretty  house,  bam 
cottage,  outbuildings  (ail  furnishings);  great 
trees,  lawns,  flower-vegetable  gardens,  waterfall, 
etc.;  seeing  will  convince;  $5,000;  specifications. 
E.  VENTE,  R.  2,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  easy  terms,  650  acres;  500 
heavily  wooded;  balance  tillable  black  soil; 
hunting,  trout  streams,  unfailing  springs;  ele¬ 
vation  1.500  feet;  great  cattle  country;  splendid 
main  house;  modern  plumbing,  gas  light,  100-ft. 
glass-enclosed  porch;  all  fully  furnished;  super¬ 
intendent’s  house,  9  outbuildings,  ice  pond,  im¬ 
plements;  65  miles  from  New  York  City  bv  au¬ 
tomobile;  sacrifice;  $75,000.  JOHN  AZZIMONTI, 
Carmel,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairy,  poultry,  fruit  farm,  about  100 
acres;  Southern  Jersey  preferred;  lake  or 
water  front  property.  ALMON,  General  Deliv¬ 
ery,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 72-acre  farm;  1(4  miles  to  railroad 
station,  on  State  macadam  road;  7-rooin  house, 
electric  light,  spring  water  piped  to  house; 
chicken  houses,  barn,  two-car  garage;  fruit  nml 
berries;  two  maple  shade  trees,  13  fl.  in  circum¬ 
ference  in  front  of  house;  an  ideal  Slimmer 
home;  $3,500.  A.  S.  RICE,  Enfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Truck  farm;  50  acres;  all  Fall 
crops  planted;  good  bearing  fruit  orchard; 
also  grapes;  rent  $25  per  month;  In  Central  New 
Jersey;  must  sell  on  account  of  other  business. 
ADVERTISER  5616,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELL,  or  exchange  for  smaller  place,  productive 
New  York  farm,  200  acres;  timber,  fruit, 
buildings,  stock,  equipment,  furniture;  $4,500. 
ADVERTISER  5617,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM,  10  acres:  buildings  for  701) 
layers;  dwelling,  10  rooms  and  bath;  large 
barn;  fruit  of  all  kinds:  bargain  at  $4,800.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5619,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  with  abundance  spring  water 
or  stream;  accessibility  unrepaired.  BOX  233, 
Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Land;  large  or  small  quantity; 

terms  reasonable;  near  State  road;  in  sight  of 
county  town;  no  better  situation  in  State.  Write 
W.  C.  EMORY,  Centerville.  Md. 


WANTED — A  farm  of  about  10  acres,  suitable 
for  fruit  and  poultry,  on  a  main  road  between 
Asbury  Park  and  Cape  May,  N.  J.;  $2,500  to 
$3,000  cash;  not  over  5  miles  to  seashore.  BOX 
588,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid.  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIND, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondack^;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2  Paquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 32-volt  “Delco”  light  plant  and 
shallow  well  pump;  good  condition;  $275,  com¬ 
plete.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


ITALIAN  queens,  famous  Root  strain,  $1  each, 
6  for  $5.  WESLEY  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


WANTED- — New  crop  Crimson  clover  seed;  send 
sample  and  quote  price  and  quantity  offered. 
EDWIN  S.  CLENDENIN,  Leesport,  Pa. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years.  This  Is 
real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Buckeye  or  Smiths  electric  incuba¬ 
tors;  state  size  and  condition.  BOX  162, 
Philadelphia,  l*a. 


RAYMOND  AYERS,  formerly  of  Red  Hook, 
^  write  aunt,  MRS.  GEORGE  EYETT,  Highland, 


FOR  SAI.E — International  Mogul  engine,  1% 
h.p.,  practically  new,  $30.  C.  H.  MABIE,  Box 
278,  Pleasantvillp,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Bees  in  10  frame  hives,  with  Ital¬ 
ian  queen,  $9  each.  EVAN  JONES,  Route  6, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


BOARDERS  wanted  on  farm;  $10  week;  no 
Jews.  ALICE  PECK,  Milford  Square,  Pa. 


AUTO  TIRES— 30-3,  30  3%,  34-4  ana  “balloon’ 
to  fit  32-4  rim;  will  sell  cheap.  For  particulars 
address  SIMMS,  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  b5  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FKKK  DELIVFKY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  HOOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WIDI,  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 


Operated 
by  the  man 
on  the  load. 


Operated  with 
gasoline 
engine. 
Drum  holds 
240  ft.  of  rope. 


Ireland  Hay  Hoist 


A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
yourown  engine.  .Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Instant 
control.  Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  A  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 

16  State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York. 

We  Manufacture 

Saw  and  Shingle  Mills,  W  ood  and  Drag  Saw  Machine* 


/  HAY  CAP  COVERS  \ 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Write  for  Prices 

Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Filled  40  Silos — 

Never  Plugged 

“Filled  40  eiloa  this  fall  (1922)  with 
an  L-16  Papec  Cutter,  second  season, 
and  never  had  a  plugged  pipe.”  Ernest  Kakler, 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  Papec  is  made  in  four  sizes  to  fit  any  power. 
N-13  and  L-16  sizes  are  ideal  for  Fordsons. 

Send  today  for  our  new  catalog  and  U.  S.  Gov’t 
Bulletin  “Makingand  Feeding  of  Silage”— -both  free. 
Learn  why  a  Papec  soon  pays  for  itself. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
110  Main  St. 

Shortsville,  N.Y. 


DIGS  BETTER 


Earns  More  Money  for  You 


RICE  Potato  Diggers  are  the  lightest  draft  four-wheel  diggers 
in  the  world.  Ear  in  advance  of  any  type  of  digger  ever 
produced.  Completely  equipped  with  every  convenience- 
nothing  left  off.  Do  not  stone  clog.  The  only  diggers  properly 
equipped  for  side-hill  digging.  Instant  control  of  agitation. 
Proved  the  best  by  years  of  service.  Substantially  built. 


WRITE  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
Agents  wanted  in  territory  not  covered 
RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


•The  RICE 

Potato  Diqqer 
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Own  Your 
Threshing  Outfit 

You  will  save  wheat  if  you  thresh  when  the 
grain  is  right. 

You  will  save  money  by  pocketing  the  full 
proceeds  of  your  crop. 

You  will  save  time  and  labor  by  getting  an 
ELLIS. CHAMPION  Thresher  and  Separator. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  your  farm, 
we  have  a  machine  that  will  suit  your  needs. 
According  to  the  size  of  yonr  Engine  we  can 
attach  any  or  all  of  our  numerous  labor  saving 
devices. 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describing 
our  various  styles  and  sizes  of  threshers. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


CORN 


HIRVESTER^'^  piles  on  har- 
"  vester  or  windrows. 

Man  andhorsecuta  and  shocks  equal  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Only  (25  with 
handle  tying  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE  showing 
picture  of  Harve 


▼eater.  PROCESS  MFG.  CO..  Saline.  Kan. 


These  Machines  Save 
\  Corn,  Time, 
r  Labor,  Money 


McCormick  and  Deering 
Corn  Binders 

FOR  years  these  binders  have  made  fast 
work  of  the  corn  harvest.  They  do  the 
hand  work  of  five  to  seven  men,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  do  the  cleanest  kind  of  job. 
They  pick  up  tangled  and  down  corn.  They 
can  be  adjusted  for  tall  and  short  corn  and 
they  make  easily  handled  bundles. 

Both  McCormick  and  Deering  Corn 
Binders  have  been  popular  with  owners  for 
many  years  but  they  are  of  different  design. 
The  McCormick  binds  the  bundles  while 
they  are  in  the  upright  position,  and 
the  Deering  ties  them  as  they  lie  flat. 
Both  binders  have  roller  bearings.  Both 
have  channel  steel  frames, 
securely  bolted  and  rivet¬ 
ed  together.  Sensible  con¬ 
struction  for  avoiding  field 
difficulties.  Can  be  equip¬ 
ped  to  load  bundles  onto 
a  wagon.  Be  ready  for  corn 
harvest.  Ask  the  McCor- 
mick-Deering  dealer 
about  these  binders  and 
any  of  the  modern  com 
machines  mentioned  here, 
or  write  us  direct  for 
complete  catalog. 


McCormick  -  Deering 
Ensilage  Cutters 

FILL  your  silo  easily,  economically,  and  at 
just  the  right  time  with  a  McCormick- 
Deering  ensilage  cutter.  Built  in  five  sizes. 
Capacities  from  3  to  25  tons  of  cut  fodder 
an  hour.  All  sizes  have  reliable  safety  de¬ 
vices,  force-feed,  large  throat,  and  heavy  fly¬ 
wheels  of  boiler-plate  steel.  Cutting  and  ele¬ 
vating  done  in  one  operation,  saving  power. 
Power  required  from  6  to  25  h.  p. 

If  you  want  to  husk  the  corn  and  shred 
the  fodder,  look  over  the  line  of  McCormick- 
Deering  huskers  and  shredders.  Made  in 
in  4,  6,  8  and  10-roll  sizes,  for  individual 
and  custom  work. 


McCormick  -  Deering  Corn  Pickers 

THIS  is  the  day  of  the  corn  picker.  The  McCormick- 
Deering  goes  through  a  field  and  picks,  husks,  and  loads 
onto  a  wagon  the  crop  on  a  half-dozen  acres  a  day  with¬ 
out  anybody  doing  any  unusual  work.  The  husking 

is  cleaner  than  average  hand 
husking  and  many  times  as  fast. 
This  big-capacity  machine  is  of 
suprisingly  light  draft;  it  has  37 
roller  bearings.  One  man  and  a 
tractor  or  4  or  5  horses  handle  it. 
Ask  the  dealer  or  write  us  for 
information  about  the  McCor¬ 
mick -Deering  corn  picker. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

[Incorporated] 


Chicago,  Ill* 
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THIS  Iron  Age  Digger  is  a  labor-saver,  time-saver  and  money-maker.  It  gets  all 
the  potatoes  w  ithout  inj  ury.  For  ease  of  operation  and  low  upkeep  it  has  no  equal. 
Made  of  the  best  materials  by  skilled  workmen  from  designs  worked  out  and  tested  by  practical 
farmers.  Used  in  all  the  big  potato  sections  where  potato  growing  & 

is  a  science  and  Diggers  receive  hardest  usage.  Our  No.  220  is  the  f  Iron  Age  Tools  Make 
last  word  in  traction  Potato  Diggers.  The  No.  228  Engine-Driven  9  Good  Farmers  Better. 
Digger,  with  automatic  throwout  Clutch,  ha6  no  equal. 

Potato 


IRON  AGE  Diggers 

Iron  Age  Diggers,  like  Iron  Age  Potato  Plant¬ 
ers  and  Iron  Age  Sprayers  and  other  Iron 
Age  Implements,  are  long  lived.  They  pro¬ 
duce  more  at  less  cost.  Write  us  today  for 
full  particulars. 

FRED  H.  BATEMAN  CO. 


625  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Digger  No.  220— Latest  Model 


Easy 

to 

Start 


KEEP  COOL! 

LET  THE  FARM  PUMP  ENGINE  PUMP  YOUR  WATER 

When  it's“hotter  than  blazes,”  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  creeks  and  ponds  bone 
dry,  cattle  are  thirsty,  and  your  water  tank  is  empty — what  then? 

Just  attach  a  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine  to  your  pump  and  you’ve  got  a 
flowing  well — a  gusher!  A  supply  of  cool,  fresh  water  worth  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands  of  dollars  to  you. 

A  simple,  compact,  practical  pumping  outfit.  Comes  complete.  Fits  any  pump 
Mounts  on  any  well  platform.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order.  Easy  to  start.  Air 
cooled;  can’t  freeze;  won’t  overheat.  Convenient  pulley  for  operating  other  hand 
power  machines.  Many  in  use  fifteen  years. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet  17A.  Learn  more  about  this  wonderful  pumper. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

exclusive  Engine  Manufacturers 

Established  1840 

74  Rowe  Madison,  WIs, 


It  costs 


1  Lowest  Speed  — -  600 
r.p.m.  for  40.  t  silo. 

O  Largest  Capacity.  Fast, 
“•  clean  cutting. 

Light  Draft — means  less 
c  power,l  ess  fuel  and  oil, 
1  ess  vibration,  less  repair 
expense. 

Large  Feeder  Rolls  and 
•  F  eed  Web — saves  one 


*7  Feed  Table  and  Cutting 
•  •  Device — practically  one 
unit  construction. 

Q  All  Gears  Enclosed — all 
gears  mounted  i  n  cast 
iron  drum,  dust  and  oiltight 

0  All  Parts  Easy  to  Oil — 
takesonly  a  minute  to 
oil  parts.  Gears  run  in  oil. 


All 

Gears 
Running 
In  Oil 


NO  OTHER  CUTTER 
LINE  IT 


man’s  work  infeeding.  1A  Length  of  Cut  Easily 

C  Cleanest  Cutting,  knives  Adjusted — Simple, 

set  close  to  cutter  bar.  positive  set  screw  adjust- 

6  All  Steel  Construction  -  ment  made  in  a  minute. 
•  no  wood  used  anywhere  No  gears  to  change. 


BEST  SELF-FEEDING  CUTTER  MADE 

I nvestigate t he  construction  that  makes  the  Gehl-Cham pion 
the  best,  most  durable,  most  efficient  cutter.  Write 
today  for  ensilage  cutterf acts  and  valuablei  nformation. 


Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  500  So.  Water  St.,  West  Bend,  Wit. 
Globe  Silo  Co.,  Agents,  UnadiUa,  N.  ¥, 
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Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 
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Some  Farm  Conditions  in  the  Middle  West 


8  |  HE  CORN-BORER’S  ENEMY— A  wasp 
half  an  inch  in  lengh  may  be  the  hope  of 
the  American  farmer,  particularly  the  one 
in  the  quarantined  area  along  the  lakes. 
This  wasp,  scientifically  known  as  Exer- 

_ _ J  istes  Roborator.  was  found  by  Department 

of  Agriculture  scouts  in  France  and  acclimated  in 
Massachusetts.  The  wasp  lays  its  eggs  in  the  larvto 
of  the  corn-borer.  It  seems  that  the  wasp  has  a 
well-developed  taste  for  this  particular  pest,  and  the 
problem  confronting  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  whether  or  not  the  present  hope  would  survive 
the  Winters  in  Ohio  and  adjoining  States.  Those 
connected  with  the  department  declare  the  farmer 
should  not  relax  his  vigilance,  and  it  will  require 
careful  observation  for  several  years  to  determine 
to  what  extent  the  corn-borer  enemy  will  be  able  to 
control  the  pest.  Farms  along  the  Lake  Shore  in 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  have  been  in  the 
quarantined  districts  for  three  years,  and  are  under 
the  surveillance  of  Federal  Department  employes. 
Roads  have  been  guarded.  The  borer  has  been  kept 
in  restricted  areas  and  its  work  has  been  compared 
to  the  boll  weevil  of  the  South.  The  corn-borer  is 


said  to  have  been  blown  across  Lake  Erie  in  a  storm. 
Several  thousand  of  its  enemies  have  been  released 
in  Northern  Ohio  areas. 

MILK -MAKING  PROBLEMS. — The  cow  has  been 
kept  on  many  farms  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
lines  of  farming  and  live  stock.  There  are  sections 
from  which  three  times  as  much  milk  goes  to  the 
receiving  stations  as  was  sent  10  years  ago.  In  this 
the  farmer  has  become  his  own  competitor.  A  prob¬ 
lem  faces  the  dairy  organizations  not  only  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Cleveland,  but  many  other  cities  as  well. 
The  dealer  can  go  elsewhere  for  his  milk  supply  if 
pressed  by  strike  or  higher  prices,  owing  to  the 
highly  perfected  system  of  shipping  milk.  The  dairy 
marketing  industry  is  so  interlocked  that  one  large 
dealer  may  secure  from  a  distant  one  by  wire  a  suf- , 
ficient  supply  for  his  needs.  Officials  representing 
the  farmers  realize  this,  and  cannot  insist  on  prices 
equalling  the  cost  of  production.  There  is  another 
angle;  the  city  consumer  points  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  surplus,  and  if  milk  production  does  not  pay, 
why  do  so  many  farmers  persist  in  producing  this 
surplus?  The  city  consumer,  who  has  his  say  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  at  the  price-fixing  conferences  of 


consumer,  distributor  and  producer,  has  a  heavy  club 
to  wield  over  the  heads  of  the  farmers’  representa¬ 
tives.  The  dairy  farmer  is  faced  with  a  surplus 
of  milk.  It  was  reported  there  existed  a  70  per  cent 
surplus  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  month  of  May.  This 
has  been  accounted  for  because  of  the  rains,  and  the 
luxuriant  pasture  having  kept  green  and  fresh  up 
to  the  present  writing.  Farmers  have  continued 
feeding  their  cattle  grain  which  now  has  go  le 
pound  for  pound,  higher  than  the  price  of  milk.  Toe 
Pittsburgh  surplus  has  been  augmented  by  the  im¬ 
portation  of  cream  from  newly  developed  dairy  sec¬ 
tions  in  Illinois.  A  carload  of  milk  can  be  brought 
from  dairy  sections  in  Illinois.  Wisconsin  or  Minne¬ 
sota  in  from  24  to  90  hours,  and  not  vary  in  temper¬ 
ature  more  than  three  degrees.  This  is  due  to  the 
glass-lined  thermos-bottle  type  car,  and  practically 
all  of  the  milk  brought  into  Pittsburgh  by  one  of  the 
large  concerns  of  that  city  is  transported  in  these 
cars.  The  saving  at  one  of  their  receiving  stations 
in  wear  and  tear  on  cans,  and  in  labor,  icing  and 
freight,  amounts  to  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  month. 
Five  men  are  employed  at  one  plant,  where  under 
the  old  system  of  loading  cans  into  a  box  car  and 
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packing  with  ice  at  least  15  men  would  be  needed. 
There  has  been  over-production,  The  dairymen  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  supply  of  various  cities  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  milk  supply  should  be  maintained 
with  half  the  cows  that  are  kept  at  the  present 
time.  This  would  mean  the  elimination  of  the 
boarder  cow. 

OVERDOING  ROADSIDE  MARKETS.— In  an¬ 
other  direction  there  is  a  tendency  toward  overdoing 
a  good  thing.  The  highways  are  becoming  crowded 
with  roadside  markets.  Sections  of  the  main  high¬ 
way  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland  average  five 
equipped  roadside  markets  and  filling  stations  to  the 
mile.  If  the  number  of  farmers  tending  a  table  now 
and  then  were  counted,  the  number  would  include 
practically  every  place  along  this  highway.  Many 
of  these  places  are  so  nicely  appointed  that  they 
represent  the  investment  of  a  farm.  In  many  places 
are  to  be  seen  markets  which  cost  as  much  as  .$2,000 
to  build.  There  is  carried  a  stock  of  candies,  fruits, 
cigars,  gas  and  oils  which  reaches  many  hundred 
dollars.  These  originally  were  kept  by  farmers,  and 
are  the  outgrowth  of  a  pleasant  shady  lawn  and 
table  from  which  berries  and  fruits  were  sold.  Many 
of  these  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original 
owners,  and  here  fruits  brought  from  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  are  sold  to  tourists.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  suggestion 
that  these  markets  should  be  licensed  and  restricted 
is  entirely  wise.  The  sane  thing  in  markets  would 
be  a  co-operative  roadside  market  attended  by  cer¬ 
tain  persons,  and  handling  on  a  co-operative  basis 
the  products  of  the  farmers  round  about.  This  would 
relieve  persons  who  otherwise  would  be  idle  the 
larger  part  of  each  day,  and  enable  them  to  do  other 
work. 

THE  TOURING  CROWD.— As  one  watches  the 
cars  go  by  on  the  main-traveled  highways  one  won¬ 
ders  if  there  is  anyone  left  at  home  to  carry  on  af¬ 
fairs.  The  cars  from  the  Far  West  are  becoming 
more  numerous  as  the  season  advances.  The  roads 
are  lined  with  hikers  wandering  from  city  to  city, 
trying  to  avoid  work,  or  vaguely  looking  after  a  job. 
As  many  as  a  dozen  able-bodied  men  may  be  counted 
any  day  along  a  mile  stretch  of  these  main  highways. 
Cars  from  California  are  more  numerous  than  ever 
before.  Some  of  these  Californians  say  the  farmer 
and  fruit  grower  in  that  State  is  hard  hit,  the  lack 
of  rain,  the  lack  of  snow  in  the  mountains,  and  again 
the  continued  drought  are  having  their  effect.  Some 
declare  California  is  broke,  and  this  not  only  comes 
from  people  returning  from  the  Far  West,  but  even 
Californians  themselves  are  glum  about  conditions. 
Some  declare  the  slaughter  of  100,000  animals  as  the 
result  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  is  simply  graft  on 
the  part  of  State  and  Federal  veterinarians;  others 
declare  that  California’s  live  stock  industry  is  bled 
white  to  save  that  of  the  nation.  The  lure  of  the 
West  has  but  little  attraction  for  the  young  farmer 
who  has  had  opportunity  to  exchange  first-hand  con¬ 
versation  Avitli  tourists  Avho  have  experienced  West¬ 
ern  conditions.  One  is  inclined  to  agree  that  Horace 
Greeley  should  have  altered  his  “Go  West”  to  “Stay 
right  at  home  on  the  old  farm  and  build  up  and  con¬ 
solidate  your  own  community.”.  observer. 


“A  Little  Farm  Well  Tilled” 

[We  hear  much  about  the  dark  and  dismal  side  of 
farming  from  people  who  are  located  on  large  farms,  in 
debt,  or  with  poor  credit,  and  often  with  poor  equip¬ 
ment.  Here  is  a  more  cheerful  story  from  a  man  with 
two  acres,  every  foot  occupied.  There  are  many  like 
him.] 

START  IN  POULTRY. — I  am  Avriting  you  in  re¬ 
gard  to  P.  P.,  Connecticut,  page  882,  about 
“back  to  the  land.”  He  has  worked  hard  as  a  baker 
and  should  be  able  to  take  it  easiei*,  rather  than 
starting  harder  on  a  300-acre  dairy  farm,  with  75 
head.  Such  a  farm  is  great  to  own,  but  the  overhead 
expense  is  too  great  for  a  man  out  of  a  baker  shop, 
in  comparison  to  the  profit  in  it.  Here  is  what  I 
have  done:  During  the  Avar  my  father  bought  tAVO 
acres  4 y2  miles  from  Hempstead,  L.  I„  in  easy  riding 
distance  from  NeAV  York  for  automobilists,  and  start¬ 
ed  with  400  pullets  and  200  hens.  On  those  he 
cleared  $2,000  above  feed  expense,  which  gave  him 
about  $40  a  Aveek  to  live  and  pay  taxes,  etc.  The 
farm  cost  $5,600,  Avitli  10-room  house,  barn ;  no  poul¬ 
try  house.  We  built  a  70-ft.  house  and  used  the 
barn  for  our  000  birds.  After  the  Armistice  was 
signed,  in  March,  my  father  passed  away,  leaving 
my  mothef  and  I.  Since  then  I  carry  about  1,000 
birds,  say  600  pullets  and  400  hens,  and  make  a  nice 
living  out  of  them. 

EGGS  ONLY. — I  buy  my  chicks  from  a  reliable 
place  each  year,  saving  the  investment  in  incubator 
and  my  labor  in  caring  for  it,  and  only  specialize  in 
table  eggs.  Had  my  father  lived  Ave  could  have  sold 
$500  AA’orth  of  vegetables  to  my  Summer  customers 


without  any  effort,  but  being  alone  I  raise  only  for 
our  own  table  on  a  patch  about  25  by  75  ft.,  which 
gives  three  times  more  than  Ave  use,  so  we  give  our 
surplus  to  friends  and  use  the  remainder  as  green 
food  for  the  poultry.  I  never  let  the  birds  out  of  the 
building,  and  believe  in  not  too  much  room.  I  put 
250  to  300  in  a  building  30x16  ft.,  using  five  perches 
on  the  drop  boards  and,  as  usual,  always  have  vis¬ 
itors  say  “They’re  too  croAvded,”  but  I  keep  it  clean 
and  get  as  many  eggs  in  percentage  as  my  neighbor¬ 
ing  poultryman  with  600  in  a  100-ft.  house. 

AN  ECONOMICAL  START.— My  advice  to  P.  P. 
is,  don’t  spend  more  than  $5,000  for  the  place ;  don’t 
buy  more  than  two  acres,  using  one  for  house,  garage 
and  poultry-house,  lawn  and  trees,  and  the  other 
for  a  garden.  Plant  everything  possible  and  get  $500 
from  that  acre.  Buy  500  or  600  pullets  and  about 
200  hens  the  first  year,  and  Avork  up  a  route  in  a 
good  town  in  the  Fall.  Use  lights,  but  not  too  heav¬ 
ily.  Figuring  very  Ioav,  the  flock  should  turn  in 
$1,200  profit  at  least,  which  should  support  the  fam¬ 
ily  the  first  year,  considei'ing  he  has  his  OAvn  garden. 
Then  the  next  year  he  can  buy  more  pullets,  or  else 
buy  baby  chicks  if  he  thinks  he  can  manage  it. 

WORK  FOR  ONE  MAN.— I  find  that  1,000  birds, 
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grass  to  cut,  a  large  garden,  eggs  to  sell,  care  of 
car  and  minor  jobs  on  this  two-acre  patch  are  enough 
for  one  man  to  do;  also,  as  the  birds  fall  off  in  pro¬ 
duction  I  kill  some,  selling  them  from  $1  to  $1.25 
per  bird,  privately,  thus  getting  more  than  market 
price  for  my  goods,  and  yet  giving  the  consumer  a 
better  and  more  reasonable  chick  than  from  the 
butcher.  c.  v.  garrison,  jr. 

Nature  Brings  Waste  Land  Back 

OIL  RECUPERATION. — Every  observant  person 
must  be  impressed  Avith  the  recuperative  powers 
of  soil.  When  land  is  left  neglected  after  being 
cropped  to  a  finish,  nature  takes  a  hand  in  the  game 
and  proceeds  to  bring  the  soil  back.  We  have  all 
seen  cases  of  this.  The  weeds,  coarse  grass,  shrubs 
and  young  trees  will  take  from  the  soil  plant  food 
which  cultivated  crops  cannot  assimilate.  Then 
later  when  these  rough  crops  are  ploAved  into  the 
ground  and  lime  is  applied,  or  Avhere  f  hey  are  burned 
on  the  land  Avith  the  ashes  worked  into  the.  soil,  a 
reasonable  crop  can  then  be  pi'oduced  on  the  very 
land  Avhieh  failed  but  a  few  years  before.  We  have 
just  seen  a  notable  illustration  of  the  way  nature 
provides  for  soil  and  attempts  to  bring  it  back  to 
fertility. 

A  USELESS  BOAT. — A  few  years  ago,  looking 
from  the  Avindow  of  a  railroad  car,  Ave  noticed  work¬ 
men  building  what  seemed  to  be  a  large  ship  right  in 
the  middle  of  a  cultivated  field.  A  little  stream  ran 
through  the  field  several  hundred  feet  aAvay.  but 
there  seemed  no  possible  chance  for  floating  such  a 
vessel  as  these  Avorkmen  Avere  putting  together.  At 
first  thought  it  seemed  the  most  ridiculous  and  use¬ 
less  labor  in  which  human  beings  could  engage.  In 
Prescott’s  “History  of  Mexico”  we  are  told  of  a 
group  of  men  who  in  traveling  over  the  mountains 
found  the  remains  of  a  large  boat  on  the  mountain¬ 
side,  far  above  any  possible  lake  or  river.  They 
thought  at  first  that  this  must  be  evidence  that,  at 
one  time,  that  entire  country  Avas  covered  with 
Avater.  but  investigation  proved  that  it  AAras  one  of 


the  boats  built  by  Cortez  in  his  attempts  to  capture 
the  City  of  Mexico.  As  all  know,  his  first  attempt 
failed.  He  Avas  driven  out  by  the  natives  with  great 
humiliation  and  loss.  After  a  year  or  tivo  he  came 
back  and  determined  to  attack  the  city  from  the 
lake.  A  number  of  large  boats  were  prepared  over 
the  mountains  at  some  little  distance  from  the  lake. 
These  Avere  made  in  parts  so  that  they  could  be  put 
together  later,  and  thousands  of  Indians  were  forced 
to  carry  these  parts  of  the  boats  up  the  mountains, 
over  the  hills  and  down  on  the  other  side  to  the  lake. 
Evidently  the  boat  which  these  modern  travelers 
found  was  one  of  these  old  vessels  which  had  been 
abandoned  on  the  march. 

A  MAN-MADE  LAKE. — These  carpenters  engaged 
in  building  a  large  vessel  right  in  a  cultivated  field 
without  any  possible  lake  in  sight,  seemed  to  us  en¬ 
gaged  in  perhaps  the  most  useless  labor  Ave  ever 
heard  of,  yet  later  a  strong  dam  Ava<s  thrown  across 
the  brook  and  there  came  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  Al¬ 
most  before  Ave  knew  it  a  pond  Avas  formed  out  of 
the  Avater  backed  up  by  this  dam,  and  within  three 
months  the  vessel  which  Ave  thought  so  useless  was 
safely  floating  on  a  good-sized  lake.  It  was  intended 
as  a  reservoir  to  catch  and  hold  the  Avater  running 
down  out  of  our  hills  so  that  it  might  be  filtered 
and  sent  on  to  the  thirsty  millions  avIio  live  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson.  This  great  vessel  safely 
floated  about  on  this  inland  lake,  and  great  engines 
and  pumps  Avere  put  at  work  to  pump  out  mud  and 
subsoil  from  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  That  is  the 
modern  way  of  digging  a  great  hole  in  the  ground. 
Formerly  that  dirt  Avould  all  have  been  shoveled 
into  a  Avagon  and  hauled  away,  load  after  load,  but 
this  modern  method  of  pumping  out  water  and  dirt 
together,  and  thus  cleaning  out  the  pond,  has  super¬ 
seded  the  older  and  slower  method. 

A  FIELD  OF  SUBSOIL. — Almost  before  Ave  knew 
it  a  lake  covering  thousands  of  acres  had  been 
pumped  out  in  this  Avay  to  a  considerable  depth.  The 
mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  pond  AA’as  pumped 
through  a  great  pipe  over  an  embankment  and 
spread  out  over  level  land.  One  field  in  particular 
had  always  given  a  good  crop  of  grass.  The  sour 
subsoil  from  the  bottom  of  this  lake  was  poured 
over  it  in  the  form  of  mud,  until  a  layer  several  feet 
thick  AA-as  spread  over  the  meadow.  This  sour  and 
apparently  worthless  soil  killed  out  the  grass,  and 
for  years  it  stood  there,  a  mass  of  mud  in  rain  and 
hai'd.  colorless  brick,  in  time  of  dry  weather.  We  all 
concluded  that  the  productive  power  of  the  soil  had 
been  destroyed,  for  what  could  ever  groiv  out  of 
that  mud  and  brick  formation?  Slowly,  however,  as 
the  years  went  by,  weeds  and  grass  began  to  appear 
in  little  clumps  here  and  there,  and  there  Avere  evi¬ 
dently  seeds  in  this  soil  which  had  not  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  water.  No  doubt  the  birds  brought 
other  seeds,  and  the  wind  blew  them  from  other 
fields.  At  any  rate,  year  after  year,  the  green  growth 
became  thicker  and  thicker,  until  this  year  Ave  Avei'e 
astonished  to  find  a  growth  of  coarse  heavy  grass 
more  than  tAA’o  feet  high  over  the  entire  soil. 

IMPROVING  THE  SOIL.— Now  this  is  being 
plowed  under,  and  it  fills  the  hard  soil  with  organic 
matter.  Lime  has  been  applied,  Avith  a  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  a  corn  crop  is  actually  flour¬ 
ishing  on  this  land,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
looked  upon  as  absolutely  Avort bless  for  farm  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  way  in 
Avhieh  apparently  worthless  land  may  be  brought 
back  into  productive  soil  by  the  addition  of  organic 
matter  and  lime,  and  best  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the 
land  proceeds  to  do  it  itself  Avithout  great  aid  from 
man. 

Campaign  Against  Poison  Ivy 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  financially  able  philan¬ 
thropist,  or  some  inventive  genius,  or  discerning  chemist, 
would  earn  world-wide  gratitude  for  a  successful  effort 
to  produce  a  comparatively  inexpensive  compound  that 
would  eradicate  poison  ivy.  This  vile,  pernicious  weed 
is  fast  over-running  the  earth,  one  reason  being  that 
most  people  are  deterred  from  fighting  it  because  of  its 
baneful  effects  on  those  who  touch  it,  and  with  most 
people  its  poisonous  effects  are  so  very  noxious  that 
they  simply  leave  it.  alone  in  sheer  self-defense. 

Of  course,  kerosene  or  salt  will  keep  it  down,  pro¬ 
vided'  either  is  applied  in  liberal  quantities,  but  this  is 
too  expensive  for  any  continued  successful  warfare  of 
extermination.  Something  less  expensive  is  needed. 

AV.  J.  DOTY. 

T  is  true  that  poison  ivy  is  spreading  all  over  the 
Eastern  States.  Much  of  it  is  found  in  pastures 
or  neglected  fields,  Avhere  little  or  no  clearing  is  ever 
done.  Without  doubt  the  pest  is  gaining  ground, 
and  has  become  a  menace  to  those  who  are  not  im¬ 
mune  to  it.  Any  campaign  against  it  conducted  by 
individual  effort  will  not  be  likely  to  succeed.  There 
will  haA7e  to  be  concerted,  action,  and  perhaps  some 
form  of  law  in  order  to  make  headAvay  against  this 
nuisance. 
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Sweet  Clover  as  a  Cover  Crop 

|  New  Jersey  Agriculturist ,  the  excellent  paper  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  prints 
the  following  article  by  H.  R.  Cox.  The  use  of  Sweet 
clover  as  a  cover  crop,  seeded  in  corn,  will  be  new  to 
many  of  our  readers  who  have  used  rye  and  vetch,  or 
rye  and  Alsike  clover.  We  have  long  felt  that  greater 
use  should  be  made  of  Sweet  clover,  and  this  may  be  the 
place  'for  it.  We  want  to  try  it  this  year.  By  the  way, 
what  has  become  of  Hubam  clover?] 

NE  of  the  best  fields  of  cover  crops  in  the  State 
this  year  was  plowed  down  by  H.  W.  Kline  of 
Middlebush,  Somerset  Co.,  who  is  master  of  the  Mill¬ 
stone  Grange.  It  consisted  of  Sweet  clover — the 
biennial  white-flowered  kind. 

Mr.  Kline  had  a  field  of  wheat  last  year  in  which 
the  clover  and  grass  seeding  had  failed.  Soon  after 
wheat  harvest  he  disked  the  stubble,  sowed  the  Sweet 
clover  seed  and  covered  it  with  a  scratch  harrow.  A 
good  rain  fell  a  few  days  later  and  a  fine  stand  of 
sweet  clover  resulted.  When  plowed  under  in  May 
of  this  year  for  corn  the  Sweet  clover  stood  about 
1i/2  ft.  high.  Such  a  cover  crop  is  worth  many  tons 
of  manure  to  the  acre,  since  Sweet  clover  is  rich  in 
nitrogen,  the  most  expensive  of  all  fertilizer  ma¬ 
terials. 

Another  field  which  was  in  corn  last  year  was  also 
sown  to  Sweet  clover  after  the  last 
cultivation.  Here  the  Sweet  clover  seed 
was  not  scratched  in.  This  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  if  the  surface  soil  is  sufficiently 
moist  during  the  critical  period  when 
the  young  seedlings  are  becoming  es¬ 
tablished.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  is 
better  to  scratch  in  the  seed  lightly. 

The  picture  shows  the  crop  of  Sweet 
clover  on  this  field  in  May  of  this  year. 

As  may  be  seen,  the  stand  in  the  field 
was  good. 

Biennial  Sweet  clover  as  a  cover  crop 
has  a  distinct  place  in  New  Jersey.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  vegetable  growing 
sections  of  South  Jersey  hairy  vetch 
and  Crimson  clover,  especially  vetch, 
are  in  many  cases  more  used  for  cover 
cropping  than  Sweet  clover.  But  in 
North  Jersey  Sweet  clover  may  be  used 
to  advantage  much  more  widely  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Kline’s  success  ■with  this  crop 
was  not  the  result  of  chance.  Sweet 
clover  has  certain  definite  requirements 
and  they  were  supplied  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Kline  makes  a  practice  of  liming 
his  fields  once  every  five  years.  He  has 
also  grown  Alfalfa  in  most  of  his  fields, 
usually  in  combination  with  grass  and 
clover.  Since  Alfalfa  takes  the  same 
inoculation  as  Sweet  clover,  the  two 
fields  mentioned  were  well  inoculated 
to  these  crops. 

A  sweet  soil  and  inoculation  seem  to 
be  necessary  for  Sweet  clover,  and 
many  failures  have  resulted  from  not 
observing  these  two  requirements.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  have  been  cases 
of  success  with  Sweet  clover  on  land 
that  had  not  been  limed  for  many 
years,  but  which  had  been  sufficiently 
treated  with  manure  and  fertilizers. 

The  crop  also  needs  a  well-compacted 
seedbed.  This  requirement  was  filled  in  both  of  the 
two  fields  mentioned.  The  rate  of  sowing  used  by 
Mr.  Kline  was  about  12  to  14  lbs.  per  acre.  As  the 
seed  is  fairly  cheap,  it  is  often  best  to  use  20  lbs.  or 
a  little  more  to  the  acre. 

Since  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  cover 
crops  is  often  more  satisfactory  than  a  single  crop, 
some  men  in  North  Jersey  prefer  to  sow  Sweet 
clover  in  combination  with  Alsike  clover  or  Red 
clover,  or  even  grass.  When  the  soil  conditions  are 
not  definitely  known  to  be  favorable  to  Sweet  clover 
a  mixture  of  these  plants  is  usually  best.  And  if  the 
soil  is  known  to  be  sour,  Sweet  clover  might  better 
be  omitted  altogether.  In  that  case  a  mixture  of 
Alsike  clover  with  Timothy  or  Red-top  has  worked 
out  satisfactorily  as  a  cover  crop  when  sown  before 
the  latter  part  of  August. 

In  sowing  Sweet  clover  in  the  Summer,  scarified 
seed  is  to  be  preferred.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Sweet 
clover  is  sown  in  the  Wlnter  on  frozen  land,  un¬ 
scarified  seed  is  better. 


Copper  Carbonate  for  Wheat  Smut 

FORMER  TREATMENT. — For  years  the  copper 
sulphate  or  Milestone  method  was  used  by  farm¬ 
ers  for  the  treatment  of  smut  of  wheat.  The  method 
was  effective  within  certain  limits,  but  there  were 


always  certain  objections  to  its  use;  the  method 
necessitated  that  the  treatment  be  applied  in  solu¬ 
tion,  involving  the  difficulty  of  drying  the  seed  be¬ 
fore  planting,  the  treatment  and  subsequent  drying 
usually  resulting  in  the  killing  of  a  certain  percent¬ 
age  of  the  wheat  seed  germ,  depending  on  the  care 
exercised  by  the  operation  and  the  strength  of  the 
solution.  About  1S97  the  copper  sulphate  method 
was  superseded,  especially  in  the  East,  by  the  forma¬ 
lin  treatment.  This  method  lacked  some  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  copper  sulphate  method,  but  still  the 
two  main  objections  held ;  the  treatment  must  be 
made  in  solution  and  was  inconvenient  and  fre¬ 
quently  resulted  in  the  killing  of  the  germination 
power  of  a  certain  proportion  of  wheat  seed,  depend¬ 
ing  largely  upon  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
seed  before  planting. 

BLUESTONE  AND  FORMALIN.— The  method  of 
procedure  in  the  Milestone  and  formalin  treatment 
is  pretty  much  the  same.  The  wheat  to  be  treated 
must  be  fanned  before  treatment,  and  then  sacked. 
The  sacked  wheat  is  dipped  in  barrels  or  tanks  of  the 
solution  of  formalin  or  Milestone,  and  is  then  lifted 
out  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  sacks  must  be  turned 
every  six  or  eight  hours.  If  for  any  reason  the 


grain  cannot  be  immediately  planted  a  big  loss  in 
germination  may  result.  With  the  Milestone  treat¬ 
ment  an  extra  operation  of  dipping  in  lime  water  is 
necessary  to  prevent  undue  loss  of  germination.  A 
large  amount  of  labor  is  involved,  and  the  wheat 
must  be  sown  within  a  few  hours  after  treatment. 

COPPER  CARBONATE  METHOD— The  copper 
carbonate  treatment  for  smut  was  first  developed  in 
Australia  in  1915  and  1916.  It  was  successfully 
tridd  out  in  California  in  1920,  and  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  in  1921  and  1922,  with  very  pronounced 
success.  Large  areas  of  copper  carbonate  treated 
wheat  were  sown  last  Fall  in  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  the  method  is  destined  to  spread  to 
the  wheat  growing  areas  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  method  is  extremely  simple. 
Seed  wheat  is  treated  at  the  rate  of  eight  bushels  of 
wheat  to  1  lb.  of  copper  carbonate  dust,  i.  e..  two 
ounces  to  the  bushel.  It  is  essential  that  the  wheat 
grains  be  thoroughly  dusted  with  the  copper  car¬ 
bonate.  Machines  have  been  developed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  are  of  such  simple  construction  that  any¬ 
one  on  the  farm  may  construct  one.  The  mixing 
machine  is  based  on  the  whirling  cylinder  idea.  A 
homemade  cylinder  constructed  so  as  to  hold  a  sack 
of  grain;  an  old  barrel  or  an  old  churn  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  This  machine  may  be  an  elaborate 
one.  run  by  an  electric  motor,  costing  as  high  as  $65, 


or  a  very  simple  one,  consisting  of  an  old  barrel  sup¬ 
ported  by  gas  pipe  in  each  end  resting  on  two  fence 
posts,  with  a  simple  hinged  door  cut  in  the  side  of 
the  barrel  for  'the  introduction  of  the  grain  and  cop¬ 
per  carbonate.  A  few  rotary  movements  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  after  the  introduction  of  the  wheat  and  copper 
carbonate  effectively  treats  the  grain,  when  the  bar¬ 
rel  may  be  inverted  and  the  treated  -grain  allowed 
to  run  into  the  grain  sacks.  The  grain  being  in  the 
dry  state  may  be  kept  indefinitely,  and  planted  at  the 
convenience  of  the  farmer,  without  any  danger  of 
loss  in  the  germination  of  the  seed  wheat.  This  is 
one  of  the  important  advantages  of  the  new  method 
over  either  of  the  older  methods.  In  fact,  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  the  wheat  seems  to  be  slightly  stimulat¬ 
ed  by  the  copper  carbonate  treatment.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  other  fungous  diseases  are 
also  checked  by  the  copper  carbonate,  or  more  prob¬ 
ably  to  the  fact  that  copper  carbonate  itself  is  a 
plant  stimulant  when  used  in  slight  amounts.  The 
benefit  derived  from  the  planting  of  grain  treated  in 
the  dry  state  and  that  has  not  been  injured  by  soak¬ 
ing  in  formalin  solution  or  Milestone  is  estimated  by 
various  investigations  as  20  per  cent  saving  of  seed. 

LOSSES  FROM  SMUT. — The  losses  in  yield  due 
to  stinking  smut  of  wheat  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  alone  is  estimated  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  25.000,000  bushels  annually, 
which  assists  very  materially  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  cost  of  wheat  production 
in  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the 
dark  smut  balls  in  the  thrashed  grain 
give  off  an  offensive  odor  and  injure  it 
for  milling  purposes,  thus  bringing 
about  further  loss  in  dockage  at  its  es¬ 
timated  run  around  $10,000,000  annu¬ 
ally.  Frequently,  also,  especially  in 
the  Northwest,  further  loss  is  sustained 
in  numerous  explosions  at  thrashing 
time,  which  wreck  the  thrashing  ma¬ 
chines  and  often  cause  destructive  fires 
of  undetermined  loss.  The  black  smut 
balls  are  filled  with  minute  spores,  and 
when  the  balls  break  the  spores  find 
lodgment  in  the  grooves  on  the  wheat 
berry  and  in  the  little  brush  tuft  at  the 
end  of  the  grain.  The  copper  carbonate 
treatment  is  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
these  spores.  When  allowed  to  grow 
they  produce  a  fungus  that  throws  out 
threads  in  the  growing  wheat  plant 
which  grow  with  the  plant  without  any 
external  evidence  until  the  head  is 
formed,  when  they  enter  the  ovaries 
and  develop  spores  which  mature  so 
that  the  diseased  heads  and  the  wheat 
mature  at  about  the  same  time. 

SUPERIORITY  OF  COPPER  CAR¬ 
BONATE.  —  The  agronomists,  plant 
pathologists  and  county  agents  of  the 
Far  Western  States  who  have  investi¬ 
gated  the  copper  carbonate  method  of 
treating  seed  wheat  are  unqualifiedly 
in  favor  of  it  as  being  far  superior  to 
either  of  the  older  methods,  The  aver¬ 
age  smut  infection  with  copi>er  carbon¬ 
ate  treated  wheat  has  been  found  to  be 
from  two  to  as  high  as  15  per  cent  less 
than  the  solution  methods  of  treatment  in  various 
sections  of  the  Northwest.  The  copper  carbonate 
method  is  fully  as  efficient  in  destroying  smut  spores 
as  the  solution  methods  of  treatment,  and  has  the 
further  benefits  of  convenience,  cheapness,  and 
avoids  the  loss  incident  to  the  destruction  of  the  ger¬ 
mination  quality  of  the  grain  found  with  the  older 
methods.  The  copper  carbonate  method  is  probably 
not  effective  in  treating  oats  or  barley  for  smut,  since 
the  surface  of  those  grains  is  covered  with  the  hull 
which  effectively  prevents  actual  contact  of  the  cop¬ 
per  carbonate  dust  with  the  affected  parts  of  the 
seed.  The  copper  carbonate  method  is  known  at 
present  to  be  effective  only  for  the  treatment  of  the 
stinking  smut  of  wheat.  Robert  stewart. 


A  Gasoline  Horse  for  Cultivating 

I  NOTICE  that  little  is  said  about  garden  tractors. 

and  conclude  that  few  subscribers  have  tried  them 
out.  The  writer  used  one  all  last  season,  and  with 
good  results.  My  purchase  of  the  tractor  was  not 
decided  upon  until  after  a  month’s  fruitless  search 
for  a  first-class  cultivating  horse.  At  that  time  T 
was  skeptical  as  regards  the  practical  value  of  the 
power  cultivator. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  T  am  no  mechanic,  and 
the  fact  that  my  tractor,  in  the  hands  of  a  layman. 


White  Sweet  Clover  as  Cover  Crop  in  New  Jci-scy.  I  •  </.  449. 


HH 


Garden  Tractor  in  Strawberry  Bed.  Fig.  450. 
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Why  do  Mon 
Heat  ‘Beit 

Because  Big  Water-H 
Big  Casings  Help  oul 
FtreTot  — 

THE  size  of  the  fire  pot  of  a 
furnace  alone  is  not  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  heating  power.  Other 

parts  must  be 
in  proportion. 


Moncrief  Furnaces  deliver  more  heat  at 
lower  cost  because  all  parts  bear  the  right  pro* 
portion  to  each  other.  The  extra  size  casings, 
or  air  chambers,  allow  a  large  current  of  air  to 
circulate  around  the  furnace  and  take  the  heat 
up  into  the  rooms  as  fast  as  the  fire  pot  creates  it. 

Extra  largewatercan  supplies  this  circulating 
air  with  plenty  of  moisture.  Properly  moist¬ 
ened  air  at  55  degrees  is  more  comfortable 
and  healthful  than  dried-out  air  at  72  degrees, 
— and  a  lot  cheaper. 

Moncrief  Furnaces  are  well  made  of  the 
best  grey  iron  and  finest  sheet  metals.  You  can 
have  your  choice  of  Pipe,  Pipeless  or  Majestic 
Moncrief,  in  the  size  exactly  suited  to  your 
needs,  —  at  a  price  suited 
to  your  pocketbook. 


Distributed  by 

E.  L.  GARNER 


F.H.  HANLON 


177  23rd  St.,  Jackson  Hts.,Long  Island, N.Y.  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Made  by  The  Henry  Furnace  &.  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MONCHIEF 
FURNACES 

Pipe -Pipeless  -ThreePipe  -  Maiesiio-Mottcrief 


Fine  Big  Berries  This  Fall! 

We  promise  you  „  fair  crop  this  fall,  if  you  act 
promptly  I  And  the  berries  should  be  as  big  as  the  one 
alongside,  if  you  plant  Lovett’s  All  Season  Everbearing 
Strawberry  To  make  this  possible  you  should  set  out 

Lovett’s  Pot-Grown  Plants. 

We  Also  Offer  Other 
Everbearing  Varieties 

as  well  as  standard  June  bearing  sorts 
for  next  year's  crop. 

As  the  pioneers  in  this  field  we  offer 
a  heavily-rooted,  well-balanced  plant 
product  that  will  take  hold  at  once. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  No,  111, 
our  “Midseason  Hints”  that  tells  all 
about  the  midsummer  making  of  the 
Strawberry  bed.  It  is  free. 

LOVETT’S  NURSERY 

ITox  162  Little  Silver,  Mew  Jersey 


The  Greatest  Bargain 


Without  Exception 


Men’s  khaki  cloth  shirts,  of  finest  quality  and 
workmanship,  $3.49  for  THREE.  We  want 
you  to  order  them,  and  when  receiving:,  show 
them  to  your  friends.  These  shirts  retail  at  $2.00  each.  We  of¬ 
fer  them  to  you  at  the  amazingly  low  price  of  $3.49  for  THREE. 


They  are  made  of  strong:  khaki  cloth,  GOVERNMENT  STANDARD 
stamped  on  every  shirt,  which  guarantees  its  quality;  perfectly 
tailored,  cut  extra  full,  summer  weight,  soft  turn  down  collar, 
two  extra  strong:  large  button  down  pockets.  An  ideal  shirt  for 
work  or  semi-dress. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

rder  your  shirts  from  this  bargain  offer  and  save  yourself  85c. 
on  every  shirt.  Pay  postman  $3.49  plus  postage  on  arrival 
of  shirts.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  State  size  when  ordering:. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE 
Dept.  B  299  433  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SEED 

Few  dealers  can 
equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy  99. 70S  pure.  $4. SO 
pei-  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf’s  Timothy  and  A  1  s  i  k  e 
Mixed,  at  $5.00  per  bu.  of  45  lbs.  Cotton  bags  free  and 
freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots.  Ask  for  seed  catalogue. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  Inc. 

202-201  W.  Genesee  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PI  ANTS  FOR  SALE! 

J.  a  U  tiuuiTC  Piiiur 


CELERY  and  CABBAGE. 
G.S  B  .WINTER  QUEEN, 
WHITE  PLUME.  PINK  PLUME.  100— 
60c;  500— $2  ;  1.000-S3.  CABBAGE.  100— 40c; 
500— »1;  1,000— »2.  Post  Paid. 

W.  S.  FORD  &  SOM  Hartly,  Delaware 


[QIC  Fifteen  of  the  best  varieties  for  $1,  prepaid. 

InlO  W.  H.  TOPPIN  Merchantvllle,  N.  J. 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Gas 

(P-C  Benzene)  1-lb.  $1 ;  five-pound  tin.  $).75;  with  directions. 
From  your  dealer ;  j>ost  paid  direct ;  or  C.O.  D.  Agents  wanted. 

Dept.  B,  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc., Rahway, N.J. 

FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BESTWAY  for  Cleaning  Them 
THE  BESTWAY  MFG.  CO.  Aberdeen,  Maryland 

MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMSTO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for  26c, 
coin  or  stamps.  C0WIC  STUDIO,  8%  Fountain  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant  IRIS 

There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  beautiful 
IRIS  growing  around  every  AMERICAN  HOME. 
Collection  of  Iris  No.  1— 

12  Different  kinds  of  Iris . #1.00 

25  same  as  above . . . 2.00 

Collection  No.  2 — 

12  Different  kinds  named,  all  colors . 8.00 

25  same  as  above . 4.00 

Address,  Lake  Iris  Botanical  Experimental  Grounds 
Box  371  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


BERRY&FLOWER  PLANTS 

Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  Fall  plant- 
ing  ;  runner  Strawberry  plants,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Loganberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  f  r  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  planting  ;  Delphinium,  Hollyhock, 
Foxglove,  Columbine,  Canterbury  Bells,  Oriental  Pop¬ 
py,  Phlox  and  many  other  hardy  perennial  flower  plants 
for  Summer  and  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, N.Y. 


|~>  I  A  MTC  SENT  BY  EXPRESS 
r  LMll  I  O  OR  PARCEL  POST 

Per  100  BOO  1.000  5,000 

CABBAGE .  SO  30  SO  80  $1.25  S  5  00 

CAULIFLOWER . 65  1.75  3  25  15.00 

TOMATO  AND  B.  SPROUTS...  .40  1.00  1 .50  6.25 

Catalog  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


WEED  KILLER 

For  walks,  gutters,  tennis  courts 

1  gallon  5  gallons  1  drum 

$2.00  $8.00  $50.00 

Dilute  with  water  40-1 

ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc.,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


ROOT  BORERS 

Peach,  Prune  &  Apricot;  also  Pear& 
Apple  Aphis  and  Grape  Phyllox¬ 
era.  Killed  with  PARAFIX,  (Pure 
Paradichiorbenzene  recommended 
by  U.  S.  Gov.  &  State  Exp.  Sta.) 
Full  instructions,  results  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back.  Booklet  FREE. 
Treat  10  trees  $1— 5<>  trees  $3.  Post¬ 
paid  or  C.  O.  D.  The  Parafix  Co., 
Grand  Centra!  P.O.Box  273,  N.Y. C. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

GEO.  AIKEN  Box  M 


Pot-grown,  Howard 
17,  Sample,  Dunlap 
and  Success,  $1.25  per  25  ; 
$4  per  100  ;  $55  per  1,000. 

Putney,  Vermont 


did  first-class  work,  for  at  least  one  whole 
season,  and  gave  practically  no  trouble, 
an  item  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  one  big  disadvantage  the  tractor 
has  is  the  fact  that  it  requires  more 
time  to  change  from  one  tool  to  another, 
than  would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of 
the  horse. 

My  tractor  I  learned  is  adaptable  to 
coarse  crops,  such  as  potatoes  and  corn, 
as  well  as  to  the  smaller  ones,  such  as 
onions  and  beets. 

As  we  all  know,  on  hot  and  muggy 
days,  it  is  necessary  to  let  one’s  horse 
stop  to  breathe  every  few  minutes.  Not 
so  with  the  tractor  which  will  go  on  con¬ 
tinuously  till  the  job  is  done,  and  with 
no  “kick”  coming.  No  day  is  too  long 
for  it,  and  none  too  hot  nor  muggy.  Its 
record  day  last  Summer  was  from  3  :40 
a.m.  till  8 :10  p.m.  with  time  out  for 
“three  square”  meals  for  the  operator. 

Another  advantage  the  tractor  has  is 
it  eats  only  when  it  is  working,  consum¬ 
ing  nothing  from  the  latter  part  of  Oc¬ 
tober  till  the  following  April.  As  to  the 
cost  of  running  tractor,  accurate  account 
of  all  gas,  oil,  grease,  and  repairs  was 
kept,  and  it  was  found  that  it  averaged 
$1.19  per  week. 

Our  land  is  mostly  sandy  loam,  with 
cobbles  in  a  few  spots,  and  comparatively 
level,  although  not  as  much  so  as  the  pic¬ 
ture  would  indicate.  The  lad  cultivating 
the  strawberry  bed  is  but  seven  years  old, 
which  fact  shows  that  the  tractor  is 
easily  steered.  e.  w.  day. 

Connecticut. 


Handling  Hay  With  Horse 
Fork 

I  am  sending  a  sketch  of  an  easy  way 
to  handle  hay.  Take  a  single  rope,  long 
enough  to  reach  fork  on  load,  pass  over 
beam  from  mow,  and  also  a  trip  pulley 
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Single  rope 

1 

/fr  .iV'\ 

I  M 
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it 

Guiding  Haig  from  Horse  Fork 


at  top  of  barn.  Attach  end  to  pulley, 
long  enough  distance  from  beam  to  al¬ 
low  hay  to  pass  over  and  attach  to  fork, 
using  remainder  of  rope  for  guide  to  de¬ 
livery.  h.  J.  L. 

New  York. 


Dying  Pine  Trees ;  Loss  of 
Peaches 

1.  We  have  a  fine  pine  tree  in  front  of 
the  house  which  is  dying  from  the  top. 
Will  it  help  any  to  cut  off  the  top?  2. 
My  peach  trees  were  loaded,  but  only 
comparatively  few  are  coming  to  ma¬ 
turity.  I  have  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead.  3.  I  have  two  cur¬ 
rant  bushes  which  this  year  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  new  wood,  but  the  berries 
are  very  small.  Will  it  be  well  to  cut 
out  the  old  wood  and  trim  down  the 
other  after  I  pick  the  fruit?  F.  v.  S. 

Bellmore,  L.  I. 

1.  Dying  in  the  top  of  a  pine  tree  is 
frepuently  associated  with  frost  injury  or 
sun  scorch.  Anything  which  will  reduce 
the  top  so  as  to  balance  the  top  with  the 
injured  roots  will  be  beneficial.  Conse¬ 
quently  such  a  measure  as  trimming  back 
the  top,  as  you  suggest,  is  justifiable. 
There  are  insect  and  disease  troubles 
which  may  he  responsible  for  the  injury, 
but  that  can  only  be  told  by  a  closer  ex¬ 
amination. 

2.  Curculio  and  brown  rot  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  great  deal  of  dropping  among 
peach  trees,  but  if  you  have  sprayed  thor¬ 
oughly  with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead  the  drop  cannot  be  laid 
to  them.  Frost  injury  is  frequently  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  drop,  as  it  also  inade¬ 
quate  or  incomplete  pollination  and  fertil¬ 


ization.  Again,  when  a  tree  is  weakened 
by  borers  or  Winter  injury  or  any  one  of 
a  dozen  other  ailments,  a  tree  often  is 
unable  to  hold  its  fruit.  Try  increasing 
the  vigor  of  the  tree  next  year  with  %  lb. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  just  as  growth 
begins  in  the  Spring. 

3.  Undoubtedly  the  small  fruit  on  your 
currant  'bushes  is  due  to  weak  wood. 
There  must  'be  a  constant  supply  of  new 
wood  arising,  and  there  should  be  strong 
terminal  and  lateral  growths  on  the  older 
wood.  The  practice  of  pruning  should 
aim  to  keep  vigorous  new  shoots  arising 
to  take  the  place  of  canes  over  three  years 
of  age,  to  take  out  the  latter,  and  to  re¬ 
move  any  excess  young  shoots  and  cut 
back  the  more  vigorous  growing  ones.  It 
is  generally  the  rule  in  commercial  plan¬ 
tations  to  have  from  five  to  eight  canes 
to  a  hush.  h.  B.  T. 


Ascent  of  Sap  in  Trees 

At  what  season  does  the  eap  run  up 
into  the  trunks  of  tree,s  and  also  of 
grapevines?  e.  f.  g. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  circulation  of  greater  or 
lesser  degree  all  the  year  in  woody  plants. 
Even  in  the  Winter  growth  processes  con¬ 
tinue,  though  at  a  very  slow  rate,  and 
circulation  must  be  maintained  to  supply 
these  growing  parts.  Early  in  the  Spring, 
however,  when  the  ground  thaws  out, 
there  is  released  a  great  quantity  of  water 
which  is  weak  in  solution  of  food  materi¬ 
als.  The  cells  of  the  roots  contain  sap 
which  is  more  concentrated  than  the  di¬ 
lute  soil  solution,  and  the  result  is  a  high 
pressure  in  the  roots  and  in  the  tree, 
resulting  in  high  sap  pressure  in  the  tree 
and  a  flow  of  sap  in  cases  where  the  trees 
are  tapped,  as  are  maple  trees.  After  a 
maximum  upward  movement  of  sap  in  the 
tree  there  is  a  downward  movement,  and 
so  on,  back  and  forth,  depending  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  sun,  the  temperature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
tree.  A  noticeable  movement  of  sap  in 
the  tree  or  vine  occurs  before  the  leaves 
appear ;  in  fact,  much  earlier  than  most 
folks  would  imagine.  Some  plants  are 
earlier  than  others,  grapevines  being  later 
than  most  trees.  In  short,  then,  there  is 
a  circulation  in  plants  all  the  time,  hut 
this  circulation  becomes  of  increased  and 
noticeable  intensity  early  in  the  Spring, 
just  before  the  new  growth  is  put  out. 

H.  b.  r. 


Business  Man:  (engaging  girl):  “I 
think  you’ll  suit.  However,  I  hope  you’re 
not  the  kind  of  girl  who  is  everlastingly 
looking  at  the  clock.”  Girl :  “Oh,  no,  sir. 
I’ve  a  wrist  watch.” — Humorist. 
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at  Factory 
Prices 


a's  Best 
Roofing 


“Reo”  Cluster  Meta!  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


have  great  durability — many  customers  report  15  and 
s’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  ail 
"  i-between  dealer' 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

823  873  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


profits  Ask  for  Book 
No.  173 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVFRY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


MORE  CIDER 

From  H.  &  Z.  Force-Feed 

Cider  Mill  $30 

1  This  sturdy, low-priced  FORCE- 
FEED  Cider  Mill,  with  many 
exclusive  patented  features  in¬ 
cluding  grating  cylinder,  ad¬ 
justers  and  force-feed  arms, 
grinds  all  size  apples  so  fine  that 
every  available  drop  of  juice  is 
extracted.  And  it  cannot  choke! 
Runs  by  hand  power  or  belt. 
Bnilt  of  selected  hard  woods  and  ruggedest  metals; 
securely  mortised,  braced  and  bolted.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Lowest  priced  high-grade  mill  made. 
You  save  by  buying  direct.  Sold  under  bonded 
guarantee.  Write  today  for  complete  description. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


-  W.T.  Greathouse, 

Salem.  Mo.,  writes:  —  ‘ 'Rec'd 
fence  o.  k.,  saved  $30.00  in 
j  buying  from  you."  Write  today  for 

IfMJU  My 
JCJDJD  new 
'bargain  catalog 

.  of  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roof- 
’  ing  and  Paint.  See  how  my  Direct 


FENCE. 
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ROOFING 

f 

PAINT 

'A 

1  ^  c»  *-  mu.,  xjcv  iiv  tv  my  1/uCt.t 

From  Factory  Freight  Paid  prices  save  you  money. 

L  ™E  BROWN  FENCE  ft  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  4304  Cleveland,  O. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

built.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFG.  CO„  Box  204,  Westerville.  Ohio 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES 

BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 
1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Free  Catalog  La  colors  explains 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  ^ 

48  Elm  St..Quincy,  III. 


—TRAPPERS, -ATTENTION!— 

Send  for  our  new  catalog  of  the  Gibbs  “TWO 
TRIGGER  TRAP”  and  the  New  GIBBS 
HUMANE  TRAP.  They  are  the  only  traps 
that  absolutely  prevent  “WRING  OFFS.” 

Catalog  also  contains  useful  information 
to  TRAPPERS 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON,  Dept.  P-8,  Chester,  Pa. 

Blanch  Factory,  Toronto,  Canada 


IAMUAC  ALL  KINDS 
Hll  V  HO  ALL  SIZES 

OVERS 


C. 

%  B  CT  D  Protect  your  hay  stacks. 

If  automobiles,  tractors, 

w  —  m  etc.,  etc.,  against  the 

weather.  We  make  canvas  covers  for  every  usual  and  unusual 
need  around  the  home  or  the  farm.  Any  size;  any  shape. 
Very  reasonable  prices. 


Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
COWMAN,  DURHAM,  ROBBINS,  INC. 

26  Front  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Successful  Alfalfa  in 
Massachusetts 

Alfalfa  growing  lias  proved  a  success 
for  Massachusetts  under  the  culture  of 
E.  W.  Carlson,  manager  of  a  242-acre 
dairy  farm  known  as  Abbey  Lodge  Farm, 
located  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  just  south 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  planted  his  first 
seeding  of  this  legume  13  years  ago  on 
a  sandy  side  hill,  dressing  the  land  with 
2Y2  tons  of  lime  to  the  acre.  Getting  a 
good  catch,  .he  increased  the  Alfalfa 
acreage,  and  regularly  cut  two  tons  of 
hay  to  the  acre  in  early  Summer,  and 
from  1  y2  to  1%  tons  later  in  the  season. 
His  two  experiences  with  Winter-kill 
convinced  him  that  a  third  late  cutting 
exposes  Alfalfa  crowns  to  a  series  of 
freezing  and  thawing  that  endangers  the 
planting,  a  point  made  in  most  bulletins 
on  Alfalfa  growing  in  such  regions. 

One  Alfalfa  field  that  had  been  growing 
for  seven  years  was  turned  under  for 
corn.  By  way  of  experiment  a  small 
knoll  in  the  field  was  cut  away  to  a  depth 
of  nearly  8  ft. ;  the  Alfalfa  roots  at  that 
depth  wrere  found  to  be  still  very  thick. 
In  his  rotation  of  corn,  either  wheat,  rye 
or  barley  for  grain,  and  four  to  eight 
years  of  Alfalfa,  depending  on  how  long 
it  holds,  he  gets  long  ears  off  the  ex-Al- 
falfa  acres,  whereas  he  would  get  only 
nubbins  off  an  ex-Timothy  field. 

Going  over  the  farm,  different  fields 
wei’e  pointed  out.  “This  well-drained 
fiat  was  in  potatoes  in  1921,”  he  related. 
In  the  following  April,  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  on  the  land,  he  sowed  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  14  lbs.  of  Alfalfa,  four  of  clover 
and  four  of  Orchard  grass  with  barley. 
“Wheat  or  rye,”  he  stated,  “are  nearly  as 
good  as  barley  to  plant  Alfalfa  writh.” 

In  a  small  rolling  field,  he  used  8  lbs. 
of  Orchard  grass.  10  of  Alfalfa  and  four 
of  clover.  That  stand  does  not  show  so 
well ;  there  is  too  much  Orchard  grass  in 
it.  It  was  sown  with  oats,  and  because 
of  their  tendency  to  lodge.  Mr.  Carlson 
has  decided  against  them  as  a  nurse 
crop ;  barley  is  better.  He  recommends 
two  bushels  of  grain  seed  to  the  acre  in 
planting.  Orchard  grass  in  the  mixture 
is  better  than  Timothy  if  it  is  cut  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  .Tune.  The  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  is  very  heavy,  too  heavy  for 
convenient  handling,  and  it  matures  so 
late  in  the  season  as  to  allow  only  one 
cutting. 

“The  general  opinion.”  continued  Mr. 
Carlson,  “is  that  Alfalfa  roots ‘must  run 
straight  down,  and  as  deep  as  it  did  on 
that  knoll  that  I  dug  out.  That  four- 
acre  piece  you  see  yonder  has  a  hardpan 
base,  under  two  or  three  feet  of  soil,  but 
I  have  cut  a  full  crop  off  it  every  year 
for  nine  years.  Instead  of  going  straight 
down,  I  found  the  roots  had  spread  and 
ran  sideways.  That  was  a  Dakota  strain 
of  the  Grimm  Alfalfa  that  I  used  there. 

“I  find  that  this  Grimm  variety  with 
its  lower  crown  than  the  Cossack  stands 
the  Winters  better.  The  Cossack  seemed 
pretty  susceptible  as  it  grew  here  with 
its  crown  about  two  inches  above  the  sur¬ 
face.  Some  of  it  was  killed  out.  I  can 
cut  the  Grimm  a  little  later  in  the  Fall 
and  still  get  a  covering  growth  that  will 
protect  the  plant  in  the  freezes.” 

He  finds  trouble  seeding  on  a  corn 
stubble  land  ;  the  stubble  later  gets  into 
the  hay.  When  he  does  plant  on  a  corn 
piece,  he  plows  in  the  Fall  and  sows  in 
the  Spring  on  top  of  the  snow.  He  is 
planning  in  the  future  to  roll  such  plant¬ 
ings  in  the  Spring. 

Mr.  Carlson  feeds  cows  only  18  per 
cent  protein  grain  ration  when  using  Al¬ 
falfa.  Otherwise  he  would  need  a  22  to 
26  per  cent  feed.  Alfalfa  saves  10  to  15 
per  cent  on  the  grain  bill.  The  advant¬ 
age  of  Orchard  grass  in  the  Alfalfa 
is  the  sweetest  of  the  mixture ;  horses 
will  take  it  in  preference  to  any 
other  hay,  and  last  year  lie  fed  eight 
tons  of  it  to  13  head.  Besides  feeding 
55  registered  Guernseys  the  year  round, 
last  year  the  farm  sold  quite  a  large 
quantity  of  hay.  His  fields  show  a 
heavy  yield  for  this  year  also. 

Mr.  Carlson’s  conclusion  after  this 
long  experience  on  only  ordinary  land 
is  that  with  adequate  liming  and  a  good 
strain  of  seed,  most  of  the  dairymen  in 
Southern  New’  England  can  raise  this 
high  feed-value  roughage.  j.  A.  c. 


Let  it  rain!  No  leaks,  no  worry 

Barrett  Roofs  are  off  your  mind 

When  the  rain  drives  down  in  sheets  are  you  “roof 
conscious” — worried  about  damage  from  leaks? 

Lay  roofings  that  are  lastingly  weather-tight.  Have 
roofs  that  never  give  you  worry  or  work — roofs  that 
once  on  your  buildings  are  entirely  off  your  mind. 

Barrett  Roofings  will  not  rot  or  rust — never  need 
painting.  They  last !  In  addition,  they  are  highly  fire- 
resistant — will  give  you  a  roof  that  is  proof  against 
flying  sparks  or  embers.  A  fire  -  safe  roof  is  an 
important  thing  to  the  farmer  living  far  from  a  good 
fire  department. 

There  is  a  Barrett  Roofing  that  is  definitely  right 
for  every  building  on  your  farm.  Durable,  low-cost 
Barrett  roll  roofings  for  your  barns  and  sheds.  Sturdy 
mineral-surfaced  shingles  in  beautiful  soft  shades  for 
your  house. 

See  the  full  line  of  Barrett  Roofings.  Leading 
lumber,  building  supply  and  hardware  merchants  have 
them  in  stock.  You’re  sure  to  find  a  Barrett  Roofing 
that  exactly  meets  your  needs. 


Let  Us  Send  You  This  Valuable  Little  Book 

Barrett  Roofings  for  Every  Purpose”  —  describes  the  right  roof 
for  your  home,  barn  or  other  steep-roof  building.  Write  for  this 
valuable  free  booklet  today  ! 


Your  Choice  of  Six  Styles 


Everlastic] 

Smooth- Surfaced  Roofing 

The  most  popular  of  plain-sur¬ 
faced  roll  roofing.  Made  of  best 
grade  roofing  -  felt,  thoroughly 
saturated  with  high-grade  water¬ 
proofing  material.  Under  surface 
is  protected  by  rot-proof  seal- 
back.  Tough,  pliable,  elastic, 
durable  and  low  in  price.  Easy  to 
lay.  Nails  and  cement  in  each  roll. 


Everlastic 

Mineral-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  beautiful  and  enduring  roll 
roofing.  Mineral -surfaced  in  red. 
green,  or  blue-black.  Has  rot- 
proof  seal  -  back.  Nails  and 
cement  in  each  roll.  Very  popu¬ 
lar  for  bungalows,  cottages, 
garages  and  all  farm  buildings. 


Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 

These  “Giants”  for  wear  and 
service  are  handsome  enough  for 
the  expensive  home,  economical 
enough  for  small  farm  house  or 
cottage.  Their  weather  side  is 
mineral  -  surfaced  in  beautiful 
shades  of  red,  green,  or  blue- 
black.  This  fadeless  mineral 
surface  resists  fire  and  never  needs 
painting.  Their  base  is  extra 
heavy  roofing  -  felt  thoroughly 
waterproofed.  Because  of  this  ex¬ 
tra-thick,  extra-rigid  base,  these 
shingles  can  be  laid  right  over 
the  old  roof — a  big  saving  on  re- 
roolng  jobs.  Size  8x12%  Inches. 
Are  laiid  easily  and  without  waste. 


Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Mineral-surfaced  in  red.  green, 
or  hlue-black.  Base  of  best  grade 


roofing-felt.  These  shingles  are 
staunchly  weatherproof,  fire -re¬ 
sisting  and  need  no  painting. 
Size  8x12%  inches. 


Everlastic  Multi- Shingles 

Four  shingles  to  a  strip.  Min¬ 
eral-surfaced  in  red.  green,  or 
bluo-black.  Two  sizes — 10  inches 
and  12*4  inches  deep,  both  32 
Inches  long.  The  12‘4-inch  Mul 
ti-Shingle,  laid  4  Inches  to  the 
weather,  gives  three-ply  roof- 
the  10-inch  gives  two-ply  roof. 


Everlastic 

Octagonal  Strip  Shingles 

The  latest  in*  strip  shingles 
Mineral-surfaced  in  red,  green,  or 
blue-black.  Afford  novel  designs 
by  interchanging  red  strips  with 
green,  or  red  strips  with  bluo- 
black. 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


In  Canada 

The  Barrett  Company,  Limited,  2021  St.  Hubert  St.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
New  York  potato  market  is  reflected  in 
nearly  all  the  Eastern  and  many  of  the 
Western  market®  of  the  country.  Trad¬ 
ing  has  been  dull,  the  market  generally 
weak  and  prices  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
mid-season  for  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  they  are  shipping  heavily,  as 
are  other  sections  of  Virginia  and  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  The  move¬ 
ment  for  the  country  as  a  whole  has  been 
800  to  1.000  carloads  daily,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  immediate 
relief.  A  daily  movement  of  around  600 
carloads  at  this  season  of  the  year  gen¬ 
erally  keeps  the  market  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition,  but  a  heavier  movement  of  200  or 
300  carloads  or  more  has  the  tendency  to 
drive  prices  downward  to  such  levels  that 
make  it  unprofitable  for  growers  to  ship. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  potatoes 
have  been  marketed,  and  with  the  market 
price  in  New  York  at  $1.75  to  $2  a  bar¬ 
rel,  with  plenty  of  potatoes  ready  for  dig¬ 
ging,  and  Southern  New  Jersey  growers 
ready  to  open  up  the  Jersey  season,  the 
prospects  do  not  look  very  encouraging. 
Virginia  has  already  whipped  over  11.000 
carloads,  compared  with  a  total  shipment 
of  11.870  carloads  for  the  1923  season, 
indicating  a  much  larger  crop  of  potatoes 
in  Virginia  than  last  year.  The  peach 
market  has  also  been  in  a  bad  way,  due 
to  very  heavy  receipts  from  Georgia, 
sometimes  160  carloads  being  received  in 
New  York  in  one  day,  and  the  daily  aver¬ 
age  for  the  week  ending  July  19  was 
about  120  carloads.  While  the  demand 
has  been  good,  it  was  only  at  low  prices 
that  it  was  possible  to  move  anywhere 
near  the  volume  poured  into  the  market, 
and  under  such  conditions  ungraded  and 
defective  peaches  are  the  last  to  sell.  The 
watermelon  market  is  demoralized.  Sum¬ 
mer  apples  were  in  moderate  demand  for 
large  stock,  but  small  and  poor  apples 
were  draggy.  York  State  currants  held 
about  steady,  but  gooseberries  were  dull. 
A  few  strawberries  were  received  from 
Oswego  County,  but  only  best  stock  was 
wanted.  There  was  a  limited  demand  for 
raspberries,  and  cherries  held  about 
steady.  Celery  declined  under  liberal  re¬ 
ceipts  and  a  limited  demand.  Onions 
were  irregular,  but  best  New  Jersey  yel¬ 
lows  generally  sold  around  $2  a  bushel 
hamper.  Over  100  carloads  of  lettuce 
were  received  from  New  York  State  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  and  prices  were  low,  selling 
generally  at  50  to  85c  a  box  of  two  dozen 
heads,  some  of  the  best  bringing  a  little 
more.  Southern  tomatoes  have  been  more 
plentiful  than  nearby  stock,  which  is  just 
beginning  to  come  in  in  volume,  due  to  a 
very  late  season,  and  anything  good  sold 
well.  Fancy  string  beans  were  rather 
scarce,  following  the  glut  of  several  days 
ago.  but  plenty  of  poor  stock  is  in  evi¬ 
dence.  Cabbage  is  very  dull.  Cucumbers 
are  of  more  importance  than  is  generally 
realized  by  others  than  those  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  business.  Receipts  in  New  York 
for  the  'week  amounted  to  over  150  car¬ 
loads,  mostly  from  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  with  North  Carolina  and 
New  Jersey  supplying  15  to  20  carloads 
each.  Delaware  -  Maryland  cucumbers 
brought  $1.75  to  $2.50  a  bushel  hamper. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  during  the  week  ending 
July  21  dropped  off  about  10.000  cases, 
and  a  firmer  situation  is  noted  in  the 
market.  There  were  also  reports  of  a  de¬ 
crease  in  collections  in  country  districts, 
and  this  also  had  a  tendency  to  stiffen 
prices.  Prime  to  fancy  qualities  of  near¬ 
by  eggs  advanced  2  to  4c  a  dozen  during 
the  week.  Cold  storage  holdings  were 
about  350.000  cases  lighter  in  New  York 
on  July  21  this  year,  compared  with  a 
year  ago,  and  the  total  holdings  for  the 
four  principal  markets  of  the  country  are 
shown  by  government  reports  to  be  about 
3.750.000  cases,  .compared  with  about  4,- 
435.000  cases  last  year.  The  smaller 
holdings  are  undoubtedly  due  to  a  more 
cautious  buying  policy  on  the  part  of 
dealers,  many  of  which  sustained  heavy 
losses  last  year. 

The  live  poultry  situation  has  been 
very  unsatisfactory.  Freight  receipts 
were  heavy,  and  to*  a  large  extent  they 
control  the  prices  on  express  shipments. 
The  trade  has  been  unable  to  handle  the 
excessive  supply  of  live  poultry  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  and  although  the  demand  was 
fairly  good,  prices  eased  off.  Earlier  in 
the  week  express  live  fowl  dropped  in 
price  to  conform  with  the  freight  market, 
but  as  the  proportion  of  fowl  in  the  re¬ 
ceipts  decreased  and  broilers  increased, 
the  former  advanced  slightly  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  weakened.  Fresh-killed  fowl  were 
slow  and  there  was  difficulty  in  sustain¬ 
ing  prices.  Rarreled-packed  broilers, 
especially  dry-packed,  were  in  light  re¬ 
ceipt,  and  offerings  sold  readily. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  been  in  an  unset¬ 
tled  condition.  Very  little  No.  1  hay  was 
offered,  and  such  would  undoubtedly  sell 
well  if  available.  The  market  in  general 
has  been  weak  under  the  heavy  receipts, 
and  the  small  bales  of  Canadian  hay 
were  draggy.  Straw  quiet.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  22  to  25c ;  sirloin  steak, 
lb.,  25c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c;  sausage,  lb.r 
20c;  ham,  lb.,  30c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ; 
rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  30c;  woodchuck,  lb., 
30c ;  young  pigs,  each,  $6. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  32c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  1%  lbs.,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
36c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  38c ;  geese,  lb., 
35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  35c ;  duck  eggs,  45c  ; 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  butter,  dairy,  tub,  lb.,  46c ; 
creamery,  prints,  lb.,  46c  ;  cheese,  cream, 
lb.,  32c. 

Apples,  No.  1,  bu.,  $1.50;  asparagus, 
%  lb.,  16c;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb., 
6c;  carrots,  lb.,  8c;  bu.,  $1.25;  celery, 
bunch,  10c;  horseradish,  bottle,  12c; 
kale,  peck,  20c ;  lettuce,  bunch,  5c ;  Bos¬ 
ton,  head,  8c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $2; 
green,  bunch,  5c;  string  beans,  qt.,  15c; 
peas,  3  qts.,  25c ;  strawberries,  qt.,  25c ; 
cherries,  qt.,  10c ;  3  qts.,  25c ;  gooseber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  12c ;  currants,  2  qts,  25c ;  red 
raspberries,  qt.,  35c;  black  raspberries, 
qt.,  30c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  30c;  peaches, 
qt.,  10c;  3  qts.,  25c;  potatoes,  old,  bu., 
90c;  pieplant,  bunch,  5c;  radishes,  bunch, 
5c ;  spinach,  peck,  20c ;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c ;  turnips,  lb.,  4c ;  bu.,  80c. 

Buckwheat  flour,  lb..  5e ;  honey,  card, 
22c;  extracted,  18c;  cider  vinegar,  gal., 
35c;  popcorn,  shelled.  3  lbs.,  25c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  11c ;  heavy,  lb.,  8  to 
9c  ;  veal.  3'b..  13  to  15c ;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to 
27c;  lamb,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  beef,  lb.,  6  to 
10c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  25 
to  30c;  broilers,  lb..  25  to  30c;  chickens, 
lb.,  20  to  26c;  geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c; 
guinea  hens,  each.  75c;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry- — Ducks,  lb.,  60c; 
broilers,  lb.,  55  to  65c ;  chickens,  lb.,  40 
to  45c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  lb..  40c;  eggs,  35  to  38c;  duck 
eggs,  40  to  45c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  15c. 

Cherries,  crate,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  gooseber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  10c;  currants,  qt.,  10c;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  10  to  15c;  crate.  $5  to  $6; 
red  raspberries,  qt.,  40  to  50c;  black¬ 
berries,  crate,  $8  to  $S.50 ;  qt.,  30  to 
35c;  beans,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50;  beets,  doz. 
bunches.  30  to  35c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
70c  to  $1 ;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  doz.,  75c ;  garlic,  doz.  bunches, 
50c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  20c ; 
Boston  lettuce,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  lettuce, 
leaf,  head.  3  to  4c;  onions,  doz.  bunches, 
35c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  50c;  peas, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  old.  bu.,  65  to 
70c;  new.  bu..  $1.75;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  25c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  50c;  turnips,  bu.,  50c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17.  Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25;  oats,  bu., 
64c ;  corn,  bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15 y2  to  17%c;  fore¬ 
quarters,  lb..  14c ;  hindquarters,  lb.,  1  7% 
to  1814c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11  to  12c; 
heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  Spring  lambs,  lb..  30 
to  31c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  18  to  20c; 
mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c ;  veal,  lb.,  16  to 
17c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  lb..  26  to  30c ;  colored,  lb.,  30  to 
35c;  fowls,  White  Leghorns,  lb.,  IS  to 
20c ;  colored,  24  to  26c ;  stags,  lb.,  18c ; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  15c ;  pigeons,  each.  15  to 
20c ;  ducks,  lb.,  ISc ;  geese,  lb.,  16c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  30  to  35c ; 
eggs,  doz.,  28  to  35c ;  honey,  strained, 
clover,  lb..  22  to  23c ;  qt.,  65  to  75c  ;  5- 
1b.  pail,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pail,  75c; 
clover,  comb,  case,  fancy,  $4.75  to  $5 ; 
buckwheat,  fancy,  card,  24c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  Ben 
Davis,  $1.25 ;  cherries,  red,  sour,  lb.,  4 
to  5c;  white,  sweet,  lb.,  6  to  7c;  red, 
sweet,  lb.,  8  to  9c ;  black,  sweet,  8  to  9c ; 
currants,  red,  8  to  10c;  huckleberries, 
crate,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  gooseberries,  lb.,  8  to 
10c;  strawberries,  crate.  $5.50  to  $6;  as¬ 
paragus,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  beets, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads.  75  to  90c ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1 ; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  green 
peas.  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  horseradish,  lb., 

8  to  10c  ;  kale.  bu..  40  to  45c  ;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  20  to  25c ;  Boston,  crate,  75c  to 
$1 ;  onions,  Spanish,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2.25  ; 
green,  doz.  bunches.  15  to  20c ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  potatoes,  bu..  70 
to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  10  to  12c; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c ;  ro- 
maine.  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  spinach, 
bu..  35  to  40c ;  Summer  squash,  doz.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  watermelons.  Georgia,  each.  25  to 
50c;  wax  beans,  14-qt.  basket,  90c  to  $1; 
green  beans.  14-qt.  basket,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  pea, 
$4  ;  red  kidney,  $7 ;  medium,  $4  ;  yellow 
eye.  $4.50. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 


bulls  and  stags,  4c ;  horsehides,  each,  $2 
to  $3 ;  sheepskins,  each,  50  to  $2.50 ; 
calf,  No.  1,  16  to  16%c;  No.  2,  14  to  15c; 
lamb  skins,  25  to  50c ;  shearlings,  10  to 
50c;  wool,  fleece,  lb.,  38c;  unwashed  me¬ 
dium.  38c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.30;  corn, 
shelled,  $1.18  to  $1.20 ;  oats,  64c ;  rye,  85 
to  87c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  ton,  $23  to  $25 ; 
mixed  hay,  ton,  $20  to  $23 ;  oat  straw, 
ton.  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to 
$16 ;  rye  straw,  ton,  $20 ;  new  crop  Tim¬ 
othy,  No.  1,  $18  to  $22 ;  mixed,  $16  to 
$18;  Alfalfa,  $16. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  not  very 
strong. 

BUTTER - CHEESE - EGGS 

Butter,  weak ;  creamery,  41  to  45c ; 
dairy,  32  to  38c ;  crocks,  28  to  33c ;  com¬ 
mon,  18  to  20c.  Cheese,  steady,  new  flats, 
daisies,  longhorns,  21  to  22c ;  limburger, 
32  to  34c;  block  Swiss,  34  to  36c.  Eggs, 
firm ;  hennery,  31  to  34c ;  State  and 
Western,  candled,  26  to  31c;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  easy ;  turkeys,  30  to 
36c  ;  fowls,  27  to  30c ;  roasters,  34  to  40c ; 
capons,  45  to  50c ;  old  roosters,  IS  to  20c ; 
ducks,  26  to  28c ;  geese,  20  to  22c.  Live 
poultry,  slow;  turkeys,  25  to  30c;  fowls, 
18  to  22c  ;  broilers,  32  to  35c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  15  to  16c ;  ducks,  22  to  27c ;  geese, 
18  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  plentiful ;  green,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  culls,  50c  to  $1.  Potatoes,  weak  ; 
old,  bu.,  40  to  70c ;  Eastern  Shore,  $2.25 
to  $2.75  ;  sweets,  hamper,  $3.75  to  $4. 

PEACHES— MELO  N  S 

Peaches,  steady ;  Elberta.  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  Hiley  Belle,  $1  to  $1.25.  Melons, 
steady ;  cantaloupes,  Southern,  crate,  $2 
to  $2.25;  honeydews,  box.  $1.75  to  $2; 
watermelons,  each,  35  to  60c. 

FRUITS — BERRIES 

Cherries,  steady  ;  sweet,  6-lb.  basket.  80 
to  90c;  sour,  35  to  40c.  Plums,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  20-lb.  box.  $1.15  to  $1.75.  Straw¬ 
berries,  scarce;  32-qt.  crate,  $3  to  $5; 
gooseberries,  qt.,  10  to  12c ;  huckleberries, 
12-qt.  basket,  $3  to  $3.50;  raspberries, 
red,  qt.,  30  to  40c ;  black,  crate,  $5.50  to 
$6.50 ;  blackberries,  qt.,  27  to  30c ;  cur¬ 
rants,  qt.,  10  to  12c. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet ;  white  kidney,  ewt.,  $10 
to  $10.50 ;  marrow,  $9.50  to  $10 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6  to  $6.50 ; 
pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions,  quiet ;  new 
Kentucky,  cwt.,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  Jersey, 
hamper.  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.35. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  asparagus,  doz. 
bunches,  $1  to  $1.35 ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50;  beets,  homegrown, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c;  cabbage,  bu.,  50 
to  75c;  cafrots,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  50c; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  celery, 
California,  crate,  $7  to  $8 ;  cucumbers, 
Delaware,  hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  corn, 
doz.  ears,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  eggplant,  hamper, 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  lettuce,  box.  50  to  75c ;  Ice¬ 
berg.  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  50c;  peas,  bag,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  peppers,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  pie¬ 
plant.  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  spinach,  bu.,  50 
to  75c ;  tomatoes,  repacked  crate,  $6  to 
$6.50 ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.30 ; 
yellow,  50  to  65c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  case,  $2.50  to  $5 ;  light, 
comb,  lb.,  20  to  22c;  dark,  17  to  18c. 
Maple  products,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  18  to 
22c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

FEEDS 

Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $18  to 
$21 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $20 ;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $10  to 
$12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $27.50 ; 
middlings.  $29  ;  Red-dog,  $39.50 ;  cotton 
seed  meal.  $47.25 ;  oilmeal.  $46.50 ;  glu 
ten,  $38.90 ;  hominy,  $43  ;  oat  feed,  $14 ; 
rye  middlings,  out  of  market.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Yellow  Transparent.  No.  1.  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  No.  2.  75c  to  $1.25. 

BUTTER 

Extra  creamery.  38%  to  39c;  firsts, 
36%  to  38c;  seconds,  35  to  36c. 

CHEESE 

Held  extras.  25  to  ' 26c;  firsts.  23  to 
24c;  fresh  extras,  21  to  21  %c;  firsts.  20 
to  20  %c. 

EGGS 

Hennery,  brown  extras,  46  to  47c; 
white  and  mixed  extras,  39  to  43c ;  west¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  29  to  30c;  western  sec¬ 
onds.  26  to  27c. 

VARIOUS  FRUITS 

Cherries,  qt..  12  to  13c;  strawberries, 
qt..  15  to  20c;  huckleberries,  qt..  30  to 
37c;  muskmelons.  bu.  crate,  $3.50  to  $4; 
watermelons,  each.  15  to  35c;  peaches, 
6-basket  carrier.  $1  to  $1.75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav— No.  1  Timothy.  $32  to  $38;  No. 
2.  $26  to  $28;  No.  3.  $18  to  $21;  clover 
mixed.  $22  to  $26;  swale.  $17  to  $20. 
Straw — Rye.  $23  to  $24;  oat.  $13  to  $15; 
wheat.  $12  to  $13. 


POTATOES 

New,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.75. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  22  to  24c;  broilers.  32  to  34c, 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  30c;  broilers.  38  to  40c; 
ducklings,  24  to  26c;  old  roosters,  18  to 
20  c. 

VEGETABLES 

beans,  bu..  75c  to  $1;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  75c  to  $1;  lettuce,  box.  20  to  40c; 
radishes,  box,  75c  to  $1;  spinach,  box, 
50  to  75c. 

N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

July  24,  1924. 

MILK 

•'7,uly„Aeague  Price  for  Class  1  liquid 

milk,  $1.86  per  100  lbs.  3  per  cent  milk 
ia  201  2i^'mile  zone’  Class  2A,  $1.80; 
f1*8?  2B,  $1.85 ;  Class  2C,  $1.85 ;  Class 

Non-pool  and  Sheffield  prices:  Class  1, 
$1.86 ;  Class  2,  $1.70 ;  Class  3A,  $1.55. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.39  @$0.40 

Good  to  choice . 35  @  ,38 

Lower  grades . 33  @  .34% 

Backing  stock . 20  @  .29 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  fresh  spec... $0.21  @$0.21% 

Average  run . 19  @  .1914 

Skims  . 10  @  .13 

EGGS 

M  Lite,  choice  to  fancy . $0.45'@$0.46 

Medium  to  good  . ,35@  .42 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . .  .43®  .44 

Gathered,  best . 34®  .35 

Common  to  good . 24  @  .28 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.24 

®roilars  . 30®  .35 

Roosters  . 13@  .14 

Ducks,  Spring . 23 Cd)  .24 

geese  . 10®  12 

Rabl>its  . 20@  .21 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.39® $0.40 

Common  to  good . 25®  .35 

Broilers,  best  . 42®  .43 

Fair  to  good  . 35®  .40 

Roosters  . 16®  .21 

Ducks  .  22@  23 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.  doz. .  .  6.00®  8!0O 

9  t°  10  lbs . 4.50®  6.00 

7  to  8  lbs .  3.75@  4.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  best  . $0.17@$0.18 

Good  to  prime . 13®  .16 

Culls  . 08®  .10 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best  . $12.00®$13.00 

Lower  grades .  7.00®  9.00 

Sheep  .  4.00®  6.00 

Lambs .  11.00®  13.00 

Hogs  .  '7.00®  8.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.50@$0.75 

Cabbage,  bbl .  l.OGf®  1.25 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 50®  1.50 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 90®  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50®  2.00 

Eggplants,  bu . 2.00®  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Onions,  bu .  1.25@  2.00 

Parsley,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.75®  2.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  2.00®  2.50 

Peppers,  bu . 1.00®  3.25 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  1.50®  2.00 

Soinach,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Squash,  bu . 75®  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 50®  2.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  .  1.00®  4.00 

POTATOES 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . $1.25@$2.25 

Norfolk .  1.25®  2.25 

North  Carolina  .  1.25®  2.00 

Long  Island  .  2.29®  2.75 

FRUIT 

Market  overloaded  with  small  and  in¬ 
ferior  watermelons ;  nearly  500  cars  be¬ 
ing  on  hand  in  the  yards  in  a  single  day. 
Prices  irregular.  Peaches  in  lighter  sup¬ 
ply.  New  apples  improving  in  qualitv. 

Apples,  New,  bu . $0.50@  $3.00 

Peaches.  6-till  carrier . 75®  2.00 

Bu.  basket . 75®  1.50 

Blackberries,  qt . 10®  .22 

Raspberries,  pt . 06®  .16 

Black  caps,  pt . 06@  .14 

Goosberries,  qt . 04®  .15 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15®  .30 

Cherries,  qt . 08  @  .20 

Muskmelons,  bu . 2.75 •®  3.75 

Watermelons,  car  . 75.00@200.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1,  Timothy  .  .  .$30.00®$31.00 

No.  2  .  27.00®)  28.00 

No.  3  .  24.00®  26  00 

Straw— Rye  .  IS.00®  19.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.16 

Grade  R,  bottled,  qt . 13 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt . 09 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt. . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. . 28 

Butter,  best  . $0.49@  .50 

Cheese . 34®  .38 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 50®  .55 

Gathered  . 35®  .45 

Fowls  . 40®  .45 

Chickens,  lb . 50®  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 45®  .50 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Are  New  Opportunities 
Coming  to  the  New 
England  Farmer? 

Of  all  the  absurdities  written  about 
the  so-called  abandoned  farms  in  New 
England,  the  worst  is  that  most  of  them 
were  the  former  homes  of  some  good- 
sized  Yankee  families  who  gained  their 
livelihood  there  by  farming.  I  live  in  a 
town  settled  more  than  200  years  ago, 
which  grew  quite  rapidly.  Mills  were 
soon  built  up  on  our  small  streams,  and 
other  business  was  carried  on.  On  the 
farm  where  I  formerly  lived  were  the 
abandoned  sites  of  a  potash  manufacturer, 
a  tannery,  and  where  a  water  power  was 
used  for  some  purpose  not  now  known. 
Where  I  now  live  in  the  village,  printing 
was  done  in  a  long  two-story  ell,  also  in 
two  other  places  on  the  same  street ;  fur¬ 
niture.  coffins,  etc,  were  made,  and  these 
houses  were  on  good  farms  too.  The  local 
blacksmith  made  the  nails,  hinges, 
latches,  etc.  for  their  buildings.  There 
was  work  for  all,  and  nearly  all  the 
farmers  spent  much  time  at  other  work. 
Then  came  the  railroads  through  the  val¬ 
leys,  manufacturing  moved  beside  them, 
and  drove  from  the  farming  towns  their 
best  workers,  and  also  some  lazy  and 
shiftless  (so-called  thrifty  Yankees)  with 
large  families,  who  moved  into  the  fac¬ 
tory  villages  and  lived  a  life  of  leisure 
on  the  earnings  of  wife  and  children  who 
toiled  long  hours  in  those  mills. 

The  State  has  built  and  is  building 
permanent  State  roads  connecting  the 
large  cities  built  along  the  railroads,  and 
with  the  modern  truck  the  farmers  have 
better  service  for  shipping  their  produce 
than  the  railroads  ever  gave.  With  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  who  must  buy  all  their 
food  there  are  chances  for  those  with  the 
ability  to  choose  wisely  a  location  suited 
to  the  produce  that  they  wish  to  grow, 
and  this  must  be  of  a  better  grade  than 
the  average  farm  produces,  especially 
fruit.  The  luxuries  of  a  few  years  ago 
are  the  necessities  of  today.  Fruits  must 
be  put  up  in  smaller  packages  (probably 
cardboard).  Fruit  with  a  small  bruise 
on  it  only  skin  deep  is  stale  to  many  peo¬ 
ple  now,  especially  women  folks,  even 
if  it  is  in  just  the  right  condition  to  eat. 
Let  the  eastern  grower  show  more  gump¬ 
tion  and  not  try  to  copy  the  western 
grower  in  packages,  when  he  must  sell 
riper  fruit  with  its  better  quality  to  beat 
them.  Our  strawberry  growers  discarded 
the  upright  crate  years  ago,  and  use 
flats  where  every  box  is  shown.  Soon 
fancy  strawberries  will  be  sold  in  pack¬ 
ages  one  layer  deep,  perhaps  a  dozen  to 
the  box.  plums  ditto,  also  other  fruits, 
and  quality  will  soon  count  in  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  as  in  other  articles  which  people 
must  use. 

The  opportunities  for  making  a  good 
living  are  so  many  that  I  will  mention 
only  one,  the  roadside  stand  for  strictly 
fancy  goods.  Let  the  other  fellow  sell 
the  common  kind.  This  is  better  adapted 
to  those  who  have  children  large  enough 
to  help,  and  the  market  extends  from 
fresh  milk  by  the  glass  to  flowers,  and 
many  a  family  could  make  a  good  living 
selling  plants  and  cut  flowers  alone,  al¬ 
though  it  might  be  better  to  add  some 
other  things. 

Years  ago  I  was  selling  grapes  in  20- 
lb.  baskets,  so  I  stopped  at  a  railroad 
station  where  food  and  fruit  were  sold. 
No.  he  did  not  wish  that  kind.  Could 
I  sell  him  some  large  clusters  packed 
separately,  viz.,  nothing  on  top  of  them 
or  crowded  together.  I  fixed  up  some 
boxes  with  partitions  in  them  so  as  to 
have  a  lower  depth.  These  were  sold 
only  by  the  bunch  and  I  received  a  fancy 
price.  A  man  came  in  every  day  with 
some  fancy  Bartlett  pears,  ripe  enough 
to  eat.  His  pears  were  on  shelves  in  a 
cool  cellar,  picked  at  the  right  time,  and 
he  brought  them  in  just  ready  to  eat,  as 
he  could  do  that  without  disturbing  the 
other’s.  He  was  receiving  a  price  that 
would. have  staggered  the  average  grower 
who  perhaps  never  sold  a  really  nice 
Bartlett  pear,  or  ever  ate  one.  These 
were  the  best  Bartlett  pears  sold  to  eat 
out  of  hand  I  ever  saw,  although  I  have 
raised  a  few  thousand  bushels,  and  sold 
hard,  and  let  the  other  fellow  make  the 


profits  when  taken  out  of  cold  storage. 
These  incidents  happened  many  years 
ago.  Have  they  no  lesson  to  the  growers 
of  fruit  for  the  roadside  stand? 

Massachusetts.  h.  o.  mead. 


Leaf  Curl  on  Peach  Trees 

This  disease  has  become  a  regular  men¬ 
ace  to  the  peach  crop  with  us,  and  this 
season  it  is  very  destructive.  While  vig¬ 
orous  stock  will  survive  the  drain  on  its 
vitality  a  season  or  two,  if  it  con¬ 
tinues  the  tree  is  sure  to  be  ruined. 
We  have  six  varieties  in  bearing 
for  home  use ;  an  early  cling,  Elberta, 
Belle  of  Georgia,  Crawford,  Wager  and 
Hallock,  and  two  other  sorts  not  yet  in 
bearing,  Rochester  and  J.  H.  Hale.  These 
trees  have  been  treated  with  lime-sulphur 
as  a  dormant  spray  each  Spring,  and  there 
has  in  the  past  been  very  little  of  the  leaf 
trouble.  This  season  the  disease  shows  a 
remarkable  contempt  for  the  spray.  With 
two  exceptions,  that  are  very  noticeable, 
all  these  trees  are  practically  denuded  of 
leaves,  and  are  'trying  hard  to  grow  a  new 
crop,  while  the  fruit,  on  the  Elberta,  Belle 
of  Georgia  and  Wager  have  nearly  all 
fallen  already.  The  one  Crawford  stands 


as  green  and  thrifty  as  usual,  and  the 
seedling  that  I  have  called  Hallock,  while 
not  as  resistant  as  the  Crawford  men¬ 
tioned,  is  showing  little  damage,  looking 
thrifty  and  normal,  both  as  to  fruit  and 
foliage,  as  compared  with  the  others  near 
them,  and  are  loaded  much  heavier  than 
they  ought  to  be  for  the  fruit  to  develop 
properly.  I  have  known  and  grown  this 
peach  for  many  years,  and  do  not  recall  a 
single  instance  when  it  has  failed  to  come 
true  without  budding.  It  is  a  medium¬ 
sized  yellow  freestone,  and  does  not  have 
that  acid  flavor  around  the  pit  that  is  so 
objectionable  in  so  many  of  the  larger 
sorts.  It  is  not  a  market  sort,  but  the 
best  ever  for  the  family  use,  and  a  sure 
bearer. 

As  all  these  trees  received  the  same 
spray  treatment,  it  appears,  that  this  sort 
is  more  resistant  than  the  others  to  this 
leaf-curl.  No  other  sections  are  as  badly 
affected.  The  outlook  for  a  bumper  peach 
crop  is  not  encouraging.  h.  E.  cox. 

New  York. 


South  Jersey  Notes 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  thin 
the  peaches  so  that  only  good  sized  fruit 
may  mature.  Last  year  the  drought  did 
not  allow  the  thinned  peaches  to  grow 
any  larger  than  those  not  thinned,  and 
so  it  goes.  An  expert  recently  said  only 
Elberta  peaches  of  over  214  inches  in 
diameter  paid  their  way,  and  they  keep 
close  watch  on  the  costs  of  their  crops. 
Carman  trees  after  last  year’s  experience 


have  been  pulled  out,  as  they  come  with 
the  southern  yellows  which  fill  the  mar¬ 
kets.  Some  have  kept  their  Carman  if 
they  have  but  comparatively  few  trees, 
but  no  more  will  be  set  unless  for  local 
use. 

The  Co-operative  Association  has  pack¬ 
ing-houses  and  shipping  stations  at  Burl¬ 
ington,  Camden,  JVIoorestown  and  Mt. 
Holly,  and  this  year  there  will  be  two 
or  more  stations  in  South  Jersey.  From 
these  stations  the  peaches  and  some  ap¬ 
ples  go  out  under  U.  S.  inspection  and 
guarantees  as  to  grades  and  conditions, 
and  are  sold  f.o.b.  when  possible.  The 
Oriental  peach  moth  cost  us  untold  dol¬ 
lars  last  year,  and  we  have  more  than  a 
full  set  now  on  hand,  both  in  the  twigs 
and  even  in  the  little  fruits. 

Many  farmers  along  all  lines  have  had 
two  and  some  three  very  bad  seasons 
(not  able  to  clean  up  their  notes  last 
Fall),  and  while  the  banks  have  been 
doing  all  they  can  to  help,  this  cannot  go 
on  much  longer  before  the  mortgages  will 
be  called  and  the  properties  sold.  With 
taxes  running  close  to  4  per  cent  and  in¬ 
terest  at  5  and  0  per  cent  you  can  see 
the  young  men  who  have  bought  recently 
are  in  very  tight  quarters.  The  land 
boom  looking  ahead  to  the  new  bridge 
now  being  built  has  caused  the  sale  of 
farms  near  Camden  at  fancy  prices,  but 
that  does  not  help  the  men  who  have  to 
make  their  living  from  the  crons  thev  can 
grow  and  try  to  sell.  Last  year  at  times 
it  seemed  as  if  more  went  to  waste  than 
was  sold.  h.  t. 

Burlington  Co..  N.  ,T. 


/or  the  FORDSON 


Fordson  power  is  the  modem  farm  power. 

Put  behind  it  an  Oliver  No.  7- A  plow  or  an  Oliver  FDH 
Disc  Harrow  and  you  are  using  the  most  modem  outfit 
designed  to  help  you  toward  bigger  crop  yields. 

You  will  find  the  No.  7- A  a  pleasure  to  operate.  Plowing 
depth  is  set  by  a  powerful  screw  which  will  raise  the  bottoms 
completely  out  of  the  ground  even  with  the  outfit  standing 
still.  Each  adjustment  of  the  plow  is  conveniently  made 
from  the  tractor  seat.  Of  course  there  is  a  power  lift. 

Equally  convenient  to  operate  and  capable  of  equally  good 
work  under  varied  soil  conditions  is  the  Oliver  FDH  harrow. 

Here,  also,  a  quick  acting  screw  control,  operated  from  the 
seat,  permits  the  gangs  to  be  angled  with  the  tractor  moving 
or  standing.  The  flexible  construction  permits  short  turns, 
gives  lightest  draft  and  even  depth  penetration. 

Experience  of  three  generations  in  the  making  of  highest 
grade,  practical  farm  implements,  and  in  more  recent  years, 
close  cooperation  in  the  building  of  equipment  for  the  Ford¬ 
son,  has  made  possible  the  development  of  these  new 
Fordson  tools. 

See  and  compare  their  work  with  your  own  exacting  standard 
of  quality  soil  preparation. 

SEE  ANY  AUTHORIZED  FORD  DEALER 
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Journey  of  a  Day 

I  like  The  R.  N.-Y.,  because  it  is 
‘  voices  from  the  farms.”  Here  is  another 
of  them.  We  were  haying  today  on  our 
jjlace.  The  work  was  somewhat  similar 
to  that  on  thousands  of  others,  and  the 
owners,  by  the  time  they  read  this,  can 
look  back  to  the  pleasant  work  they  had 
at  theim  I  have  been  sitting  on  the 
porch  in  my  easy  chair  as  the  sun  sinks 
out  of  sight,  too  wearied  to  read,  think 
or  speak,  just  experiencing  relaxation, 
and  a  gentle  evening  breeze  carried  ozone 
to  further  the  work.  Eight  loads  went 
into  the  top  of  a  mow  33  ft.  to  the  cone, 
and  they  will  stay  there  until  Winter 
winds  blow,  when  they  will  be  rolled  down 
to  the  floor  in  bunches  and  forked  on 
down  to  the  sheep  underneath.  This  hay 
came  from  the  field  behind  the  barn,  and 
the  average  time  for  each  load  was  50 
minutes. 

The  day  began  with  two  teams  mowing 
for  tomorrow,  tedding,  and  later  raking 
with  the  side  delivery.  My  work  was  to 
see  that  the  loader,  ropes  and  fork,  would 
run  in  the  afternoon  without  delay,  then 
chore  about  the  place  at  anything  handy. 
One  was  to  fill  the  troughs  in  the  creeps 
for  103  lambs  at  their  barn  in  the  wood- 
lot.  The  wild  things  know  about  the 
corn,  oats  and  bran  there.  Birds  were 
in  and  about  the  barn,  and  when  I  poked 
out  an  old  groundhog  from  behind  the 
feed  boxes,  for  the  dog  to  interview,  a  fox 
squirrel  ripped  around  chattering  and 
finally  settled  on  the  ladder  until  1  would 
leave. 

After  noon  hour  the  loader  was  hitched 
on.  My  work  was  to  run  the  horse  on  the 
rope,  keep  the  floor  clean  and  everything 
adjusted,  and  then  sit  on  a  nail  keg 
watching  the  windrow  under  the  wagon 
mercilessly  run  up  behind  it  and  fall  on 
the  platform.  A  boy  stood  on  the  front 
standard  to  drive,  while  two  hands  built 
about  two  tons  on  in  the  time  it  took  the 
team  to  go  around  12  acres.  How  I 
would  like  to  be  one  of  those  builders 
when  I  think  of  the  amount  I  pitched  on 
with  a  fork,  but  am  thankful  at  73  to  be 
able  to  make  or  save  a  hand  in  places 
that  fit  now.  We  have  three  other  mows 
to  fill  before  we  start  for  New  England 
on  the  upper  course  through  New  York, 
and  then  back  by  the  lower  one.  I  once 
asked  a  Dutch  boy  how  he  happened  to 
get  away  out  here,  and  he  said :  “I  thinks 
I  comes  out  and  see  how  Ohio  gets  along.” 
Like  him,  we  want  some  information. 

I  was  too  tired  at  quitting  time  to  eat 
half  a  supper,  but  will  down  some  bread 
and  milk  to  sleep  on,  and  be  ready  for 
oatmeal,  bacon,  bread  and  coffee  in  the 
morning.  Having  sat  motionless  until 
the  weariness  left,  I  said  to  wife:  “This 
is  a  pretty  nice  old  world,  and  how  thank¬ 
ful  we  should  be  to  have  our  own  porch 
to  sit  on,  and  see  how  good  nature  is  to 
fan  us  and  the  shade  trees  with  that  nice 
breeze.  Only  farmers  have  real  enjoy¬ 
ment-”  A 

Once  when  advising  a  hand  to  save  his 
money,  he  said:  “The  world  owes  me  a 
living.”  I  told  him  it  owed  him  nothing 
except  what  he  earned  for  it,  and  it  was 
a  mighty  poor  place  finally  to  be  buried 
in  dirt  belonging  to  others.  I  belong 
here ;  I  have  a  proprietorship  in  this 
world.  I  have  a  partnership  with  the 
Creator,  who  helps  me  grow  things.  I 
walk  about  with  a  feeling  of  part  owner¬ 
ship.  I  have  improved  soil,  live  stock  and 
buildings,  and  grown  a  lot  of  food  for  a 
hungry  world,  and  that  the  eaters  gave 
me  no  credit  does  not  matter.  The  pleas¬ 
ure  of  industry  and  possession  is  mine, 
and  now  I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for 
being  here.  Tomorrow  we  start  on  an¬ 
other  field  and  haymow. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Water  and  Divining  Rod 

Among  the  traditions  and  superstitions 
(?)  more  or  less  generally  held  by  com¬ 
mon  people,  at  which  scientific  men  have 
looked  askance,  or  which  they  have  boldly 
pooh-poohed,  the  attempt  to  locate  water 
by  means  of  a  forked  stick  or  divining 
rod,  has  long  held  a  prominent  place.  In 
some  instances  the  scientific  man  has  in 
time  come  over  to  the  side  of  the  plain 
man.  Years  ago,  when  the  New  England 
farmer  said  that  barberry  plants  growing 
near  wheat  brought  rust,  he  was  told  that 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking 
about ;  that  it  was  all  his  imagination. 
Now  the  scientific  man,  because  he  has 
traced  out  the  life  history  of  this  fungus 
and  has  learned  that  it  spends  part  of  its 
existence  on  the  barberry  and  another 
part  on  the  wheat  plant,  goes  into  con¬ 
niptions  over  the  fact,  and  tries  to  banish 
all  barberries,  even  from  lawns  and  city 
parks,  where  the  chance  of  their  causing 
injury  to  wheat  is  about  as  remote  as  that 
of  a  man  being  stricken  with  sunstroke 
by  working  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

An  interesting  ease  of  the  use  of  the 
divining  rod  recently  came  under  my  ob¬ 
servation.  A  few  years  ago  a  man  in  our 
village  bought  a  spring  on  a  hillside  some 
distance  from  his  house.  This  was  piped 
to  his  own  home  and  two  adjoining  dwell¬ 
ings.  The  spring  was  near  a  boundary 
line.  This  last  Summer  persons  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  adjoining  land  did  some  blast¬ 
ing,  hoping  to  improve  a  spring  on  their 


side  of  the  fence.  The  underlying  l-ocks 
have  been  greatly  shattered  by  some  geol¬ 
ogic  force,  and  this  blasting  apparently 
diverted  the  vein  supplying  the  spring 
which  had  been  taken  to  these  dwellings. 
This  meant  a  serious  problem  to  these 
homes,'  where  modern  plumbing  had  been 
installed,  dependent  on  this  supply.  Meet¬ 
ing  the  owner  of  the  spring,  he  asked  me 
if  I  believed  in  the  possibility  of  locating 
water  with  a  forked  stick.  I  said  I 
hardly  knew,  and  mentioned  several  cases 
which  I  had  known  ;  one  a  well  near  my 
own  doorstep,  located  in  this  way,  and 
within  10  or  12  ft.  of  a  dry  well  which 
had  been  previously  dug,  both  having 
been  put  down  by  former  owners.  The 
man  who  located  this  well  missed  hie 
reckoning  as  to  the  depth  at  which  water 
would  be  found  by  some  3  or  4  ft.,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  the  well  being  a  deep 
one,  but  he  found  the  water  and  it  is 
there  still,  though  not  in  use,  because 
very  hard,  and  a  spring  has  been  brought 
into  the  house  from  higher  ground.  The 


The  following  directions  for  a  three- 
liorse  hitch  on  a  pole  are  reprinted  from 
issue  of  July  26,  1919,  by  request. 

The  eveners  shown  in  the  sketch  are 
rigged  for  a  left-hand  binder ;  where  a 
right-hand  binder  is  used  the  position 
should  be  reversed.  The  pieces  A  and 
B  are  each  36  in.  long  from  center  to 
center  of  end  holes.  The  large  end  of  A 
is  bolted  to  the  center  of  B  by  a  single 
bolt,  so  it  is  free  to  swing,  and  B  is 
bolted  to  the  pole  in  the  same  manner. 

Nine  inches,  or  one-fourth  the  length 


grandfather  of  the  man  to  whom  I  was 
talking  told  me  of  taking  the  man  who 
located  this  well,  an  Englishman  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  locality,  back  into  lus 
fields  after  dark  and  asking  him  to  locate 
veins  of  water.  He  followed  one  until,  m 
the  darkness  lie  splashed  into  a  spring 
and  called  out  “’Ere  it  is.”  Then  he 
found  another  and  followed  it  until  the 
owner  felt  satisfied  he  was  coming  to  an¬ 
other  spring  and  asked  him  to  go  no  fur¬ 
ther. 

The  man  who  had  asked  me  the  ques¬ 
tion  then  told  me  of  an  experience  of  lus 
own  in  driving  a  well  for  water  at  his 
barn.  This  was  on  gravelly  bottom  land, 
where  water  was  to  be  expected  at  almost 
any  point,  without  going  very  deep.  He 
and  a  helper  had  worked  nearly  two  days, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  without  success. 
He  then  got  a  man  who  professed  to  be 
able  to  locate  water  to  come  and  investi¬ 
gate.  After  going  over  the  ground  _ with 
his  stick  this  man  said  to  him  :  “Will,  if 
you  drive  here  at  this  corner  I  think  you 
will  find  it.”  He  obeyed  directions  and 
within  about  two  hours  had  an  abundant 
supply. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  lost  spring  on 
the  hillside.  My  friend  said  they  had 
called  on  a  man  who  told  them  he  had 
never  failed.  He  had  marked  out  the 
location  of  veins,  also  pointing  out  a 
small  vein  which  the  owner  knew  exist¬ 
ed,  though  it  did  not  show  at  the  time,  for 
he  had  worked  at  it  when  first  locating 
his  original  pipes.  They  had  then  sent  for 
another  man,  living  some  distance  away. 
When  he  came  he  was  told  nothing  about 
the  first  man’s  work,  but  on  going  over 
the  ground  located  the  veins  in  the  same 
place  as  the  first  man.  From  this  advice 
it  appeared  that  by  going  back  some  IS 
ft.  into  the  hillside  and  digging  to  the 
depth  of  the  original  spring,  two  veins 
could  be  tapped  which  apparently  came 


together.  This  meant  an  expensive  opera¬ 
tion,  for  the  hillside  is  very  steep,  and 
the  depth  to  dig  was  almost  as  great  as 
the  distance  back. 

In  going  over  the  matter  thus,  the 
business  partner  of  the  owner  found  that 
the  stick  would  work  in  his  hands  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  men  they  had  employed, 
though  it  would  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
owner  himself.  One  of  the  men  engaged 
in  doing  the  work  found,  as  they  neared 
the  level  of  the  former  spring,  that  the 
stick  indicated  for  him  that  the  vein  was 
at  one  side  of  the  quite  large  excavation 
they  were  making ;  and  that  was  just 
where  they  found  it  when  they  got  low 
enough.  It  was  an  expensive  job,  but 
they  now  have  a  better  supply  than  be¬ 
fore.  I  might  add  that  as  located  by  the 
divining  rod,  these  veins  do  not  come 
straight  out  of  the  hill,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  but  wind  around  down  the  side, 
one  from  one  direction  and  one  from  an¬ 
other. 

When  I  was  first  asked  my  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  divining  rod  I  said  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  some  day  somebody  would  get 
at  the  underlying  principles  involved  and 
explain  the  phenomenon.  The  business 
partner  referrd  to  above,  who  was  as 
deeply  interested  as  the  original  owner  of 


from  point  of  its  attachment  to  B.  A  is 
attached  to  the  pole  by  a  half-inch  rod 
and  staple  as  shown.  The  eveners  are 
held  in  position  by  a  strip  of  iron  over 
them,  bolted  to  pole  at  each  end.  An 
ordinary  two-horse  evener,  32  to  36  in. 
long,  is  used  on  the  small  end  of  B,  while 
a  single-tree  is  all  that  is  needed  at  A. 

The  exact  lengths  given  need  not  nec¬ 
essarily  be  used  if  the  work  seems  to  re¬ 
quire  other  sizes,  but  proportions  should 
be  kept  the  same. 


the  spring,  since  his  own  house  is  one  of 
those  supplied  by  it,  offers  an  explana¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  competent  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  soundness  of  his  theory,  but 
it  seems  plausible,  and  at  least  offers  a 
suggestion  for  investigation.  He  starts 
with  the  fact  that  water  is  a  ready  con¬ 
ductor  of  electricity.  With  that  he 
couples  another  statement,  that  I  suppose 
is  true,  that  some  persons  carry  much 
more  electricity  in  their  bodies  than  do 
others.  He  then  believes  that  the  forked 
stick,  held  so  that  it  can  be  moved  by 
such  an  outside  force,  affords  a  line  of 
passage  for  the  electric  currents  between 
the  body  and  the  ground.  In  order  to  do 
this  the  stick  must  be  green,  full  of  wa¬ 
ter  itself.  They  found  that  one  which  had 
been  cut  a  day  before  was  worthless.  If 
this  theory  is  correct  it  would  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  rod  will  not  work 
for  everybody.  I  should  like  to  see  some 
one  who  is  wise  enough  attack  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  solve  it.  fred  w.  card. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  all  like  to  see  that 
done.  In  former  discussions  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  we  have  been  overwhelmed  with  re¬ 
ports  offered  to  prove  that  water  can  be 
found  in  this  way.  Now  let  us  concede 
that  it  can  be  so  found.  We  do  not  need 
any  more  reports  about  that,  but  if  any¬ 
one  can  explain  how  it  is  found  we  want 
to  know  about  it. 


Rights  of  a  Dog 

The  following  little  article  is  taken 
from  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily 

Times.  It  will  interest  many  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  who  believe  in  justice  for  the  dog. 

The  courts  have  decided  that  canine 
rights  equal  human  rights  as  far  as  the 
sidewalks  are  concerned.  Fido,  the  160- 
lb.  dog  belonging  to  John  Roach,  Jr.,  of 


New  York,  in  a  playful  mood,  bumped 
against  one  Harold  Smith  and  knocked 
Smith  down.  Mr.  Smith  decided  that  his 
dignity  had  been  damaged  to  the  extent 
of  .$5,000  and  he  brought  action  to  re¬ 
cover  that  sum.  The  judge  declared  that 
it  was  the  inalienable  right  of  a  dog  to 
romp  and  play  and  if  Mr.  Smith  hap¬ 
pened  to  get  in  his  way  he  must  accept 
the  loss  of  his  dignity  as  one  of  the  perils 
that  go  with  modern  civilization.  Prob¬ 
ably  if  Fido  had  been  of  lesser  stature, 
Smith  would  have  contented  himself  with 
giving  him  a  kick  in  the  ribs.  The  160 
lbs.,  however,  convinced  him  that  it 
would  be  safer  to  trust  to  the  courts. 

Tails  will  wag  and  dogdom  will  be 
much  happier  as  the  result  of  this  learned 
decision.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
jurist  owns  a  dog  or  not,  but  we  assume 
that  he  does.  If  he  does  not,  he  is  a 
man  who  loves  dogs.  Dogs  will  be  dogs 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Our  sym¬ 
pathies  are  entirely  with  the  dog.  A  dog 
lives  a  precarious  existence  at  best  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  cities.  He  has  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  his  guard  against  speeding 
automobiles.  Then  there  is  the  inexor¬ 
able  processes  of  the  law  which  decree 
that  he  shall  be  fully  clothed  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  wearing  a  collar  and  license  tag. 
Then,  too,  is  the  hazard  which  he  must 
constantly  face  of  meeting  a  bellicose 
member  of  the  dog  family  who  disputes 
with  him  his  right  to  live.  Again  there 
is  that  meanest  creature  which  claims  to 
be  a  member  of  the  human  race,  who  is 
a  dog  poisoner.  It  is  indeed  refreshing 
to  find  that  our  faithful  friend  the  dog  is 
given  certain  rights  and  liberties  by  a 
court  decision.  He  may  tear  up  flower 
beds,  bring  mud  on  to  the  living  room 
rug  or  chew  up  rubbers,  but  those  are 
matters  of  purely  domestic  concern.  The 
owner  can  punish  him  as  he  sees  fit.  But 
the  courts  have  defined  his  rights  as  re¬ 
gards  society  and  the  decision  is  in  favor 
of  the  dog.  His  head  will  be  lifted  high¬ 
er,  his  tail  will  wag  with  renewed  as¬ 
surance,  and  he  will  romp  with  more 
eagerness,  filled  with  the  joy  of  living. 

It  is  the  establishment  of  the  bill  of 
rights  for  the  dog. 


Jersey  Justice  for  Dogs 

I  have  suffered  heavy  loss  from  poul¬ 
try  destroyed  by  strange  dogs.  Is  it  law¬ 
ful  to  kill  such  dogs  when  on  my  prop¬ 
erty?  I  have  often  gone  to  different  peo¬ 
ple  who  I  know  own  the  dogs,  but  in 
every  ease  they  do  not  own  the  dog,  he 
always  belongs  to  some  one  else,  or  is  a 
strange  dog  and  I  have  to  stand  the 
loss.  J.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Under  the  law  of  New  Jersey : 

“If  any  dog  shall  be  found  killing 
worrying  or  wounding  any  sheep,  lamb, 
domestic  animal  or  poultry,  and  the 
owner  or  person  having  such  dog  being 
informed  thereof,  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  kill  such  dog  within  24  hours  from  the 
time  of  receiving  such  information,  such 
owner  or  person  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to 
any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same, 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars  ($10),  to  be  re¬ 
covered  with  costs  by  action  of  debt  be¬ 
fore  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  or  district  court  of  the  county,  and 
moreover  shall  pay  triple  damages  for 
any  injury  done  by  said  dog  as  afore¬ 
said  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  per¬ 
son  to  kill  any  dog  which  may  be  found 
chasing,  killing  or  wounding  any  sheep, 
lamb,  poultry  or  domestic  animal.”  Sec¬ 
tion  3,  Chapter  149,  Laws  of  1922  of 
New  Jersey. 

From  the  above  quotations  of  the  haws 
of  1922,  it  appears  that  J.  B.  would  be 
justified  in  killing  these  dogs.  From  the 
above  context  we  construe  this  section 
to  mean  however,  that  if  J.  B.  knows  who 
the  owners  of  the  dogs  are,  he  must  give 
said  owners  notice  and  that  notice  should 
be  in  writing.  If,  however,  on  the  other 
hand  he  does  not  know  the  owners,  he 
would  be  justified  in  shooting  the  dogs 
upon  entering  his  premises,  when  seen 
chasing  or  killing  his  chickens. 


Releasing  Chattel 
Mortgage 

I  bought  a  farm  about  three  years 
ago ;  part  of  the  purchasing  amount  was 
paid  in  cash,  and  part  in  land  and  chat¬ 
tel  mortgage.  At  the  time  I  bought  the 
farm  we  made  a  contract  that  as  soon 
as  the  principal  was  reduced  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  the  chattel  mortgage  would 
be  released.  I  paid  and  reduced  the 
principal  to  the  certain  amount  seven 
•months  ago,  and  the  chattel  mortgage  is 
not  yet  released.  How  can  I  get  the  chat¬ 
tel  mortgage  released,  without  much  trou¬ 
ble  and  expense?  Can  I  sell  the  farm 
with  bonds  and  mortgage  without  hold¬ 
er’s  permit?  A.  s. 

New  York. 

Have  a  discharge  of  chattel  mortgage 
executed  by  the  mortgagee.  You  can 
sell  the  property  without  the  mortga¬ 
gee’s  consent  by  having  a  px-ovision  in 
the  deed  that  the  grantee  takes  the  prop¬ 
erty  subject  to  the  mortgage  which  the 
grantee  assumes  and  agrees  to  pay. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Countrywide  Situation 

CROPS  FAIR  TO  GOOD ;  GENERAL  OUTLOOK 

MORE  CHEERFUL ;  APPLE,  POTATO  AND 

MELON  PROBLEMS  ;  LATE  POTATOES, 

ONIONS  AND  CABBAGE  CROPS  ABOUT 

AVERAGE  ;  PLANTING  MORE  CELERY. 

The  July  line-up  of  the  crops  shows 
fruit,  truck  crops  and  hay  good,  grain 
fair,  corn  backward,  potatoes  and  cotton 
medium.  Lateness  and  weediness  of  most 
fields  is  the  common  complaint. 

Trice  continue  low  for  most  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  except  cotton  and  wool,  but  grain 
is  selling  better  and  the  grain  region  is 
more  cheerful  on  the  ground  that  price 
is  more  important  than  yield.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  live  stock  and  dairy  products  is 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  results  from  heavy  production 
and  the  slackened  demand  caused  by 
warm  weather  and  business  depression. 
However,  each  month  prices  of  some 
things  the  farmers  buy  come  down  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Farm  labor  is  in  fair  good  supply. 
Even  the  blue  and  broke  Northwest  is 
rather  more  cheerful. 

Late  crops  may  be  short,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  early  stuff,  at  the  rate  of  25,- 
000  cars  a  week  of  fruits  and  vegetables ; 
almost  a  record  volume  for  late  Summer. 
Lateness  of  the  season  resulted  in  bring¬ 
ing  too  many  shipping  sections  into  the 
market  at  the  same  time. 

Everything  went  lower  the  middle  of 
the  month,  with  prices  in  distant  produc¬ 
ing  sections  even  below_  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago, 
Virginia  potato  growers  got  $2.50  per 
bbl.  against  $5;  Georgia  peach  growers. 
$1  a  basket  against  $1.50;  and  melon 
growers.  $50  a  carload  against  $100  to 
$175  last  vear.  Of  course,  the  low  prices 
of  southern  truck  have  depressed  the 
whole  market  and  there  is  not  much  in 
it  for  northern  gardeners,  although  they 
save  on  freight  and  other  items. 

MORE  APPLES  EAST  AND  SOUTH 

The  apple  outlook  is  beginning  to  take 
shape.  The  July  estimate  shows  2.000,- 
000  barrels  or  6  per  cent  less  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  crop  than  last  season.  There  are  4,- 
000.000  less  in  the  western  boxed  apple 
region,  and  a  million  and  one-half  less 
in  the  Middlewest,  but  the  East  and 
South  have  three  or  four  million  bushels 
more  than  last  season.  There  were  large 
gains  in  the  great  apple  States  of  New 
York  and  Virginia.  On  a  whole  it  looks 
like  another  year  of  busy  competition. 
The  East  and  Far  West  will  crowd  the 
aople  markets  of  the  Middlewest  with  a 
considerable  surplus.  Foreign  markets 
which  last  year  took  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  market  crop  are  not  likely  to  take 
so  many  this  season  because  the  crop  out¬ 
look  in  Europe  is  good. 

PLENTY  OF  FRUIT 

Apple  shipments  are  only  about  half 
the  volume  of  a  year  ago,  owing  to  late¬ 
ness.  but  practically  every  early  State  is 
represented,  showing  that  the  early  crop  is 
not  a  failure  anywhere.  Cantaloupes 
have  been  coming  in  tremendous  quan¬ 
tities  from  California.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  crops  which  have  held  up  in  Pr'<'P- 
despite  heavy  supply,  amounting  to  2.000 
to  3.000  cars  a  week.  California  inspec¬ 
tors  keep  out  the  poor  melons.  Custom¬ 
ers  find  themselves  practically  sure  to 
get  a  good  one  after  the  first  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  and  they  find  the  product  of  desert 
sunshine  and*  mountain  water  attractive. 
Arizona  cantaloupes  sell  still  bettei.  The 
dwer  and  hotter  the  climate,  the  sweeter 
the  irrigated  fruit.  For.  all  that,  some 
eastern  cantaloupes  are  just  as  good  as 
western,  but  it  is  harder  to  pick  them  out 
because  the  packing  systems  at  many 
shipping  points  are  not  very.  strict. 

The  total  grape  crop  is  estimated  a  lit¬ 
tle  below  last  season  with,  the  decrease 
mainly  in  California,  while  the  East 
shows  a  larger  yield  than  last  season.. 

The  early  peach  markets  are  being 
fullv  supplied.  Georgia  had  over  7,000,- 
000‘ bushels  available  for  eastern  markets. 
Texas.  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  together 
had  about  as  many  for  Middle  M  estern 
cities,  and  the  northern  crop  is  more  mod¬ 
erate.  New  Yrork’s  estimated  production 
will  be  about  50  per  cent  larger  than  last 
season,  but  the  other  Northeastern 
States  have  about  the  same  as  in  1923. 
Still  there  will  be  plenty  of  late  peaches. 
Totatoes,  melons,  peaches.,  tomatoes,  cu- 
cumbers,  cabbage  and  onions  are  other 
items  swelling  the  market  total.  Even 
strawberries  came  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  for  late  in  July. 

FEWER  LATE  POTATOES 

The  main  northern  potato  crop  is  likely 
to  make  a  better  showing  in  the  market. 
The  July  estimate  shows  only  about  ,  an 
average  crop  of  the  total  potato  region. 
The  forecast  would  look  like  a  short  crop 
except  for  the  Southern  States,  which 
will  be  out  of  the  market  after  August. 
The  IS  principal  Northern  States  are 
estimated  likely  to  produce  37,000.000 
bushels  less  than  last  season.  Michigan, 
one  of  the  half  dozen  leading  States  ,is 
one-fifth  short.  Part  of  the  potato  trou¬ 
ble  is  the  result  of  lateness  and  may  be 
overcome.  It  is  not  safe  to  make  many 
plans  on  a  July  estimate  of  potatoes  in 
a  backward  season.  Nobody  in  the  main, 
ootato  States  can  tell  in  July  how  many 
potatoes  will  be  dug  from  his  field  in 
September,  but  by  the  time  of  the  es¬ 
timate  in  August  conditions  will  be  clear¬ 


er.  As  it  looks  now,  there  will  be  no¬ 
where  near  so  many  potatoes  for  the 
Fall  and  Winter  markets  as  during  the 
past  two  seasons. 

CAUSE  OF  MISSING  HILLS 

Not  all  the  missing  potato  hills  can 
be  blamed  on  the  weather.  Several  fields 
in  Northern  Maine  were  gone  over  last 
month  and  the  vacant  spaces  dug  into  and 
examined.  It  ,was  found  that  many 
spaces  had  been  skipped  by  the  machine 
planter.  Some  seed  pieces  had  no  eyes 
and  others  were  cut  wholly  from  the  stem 
end  of  the  potato  with  no  eyes  strong 
enough  to  sprout.  Fertilizer  in  the  drill 
killed  some,  so  did  cutworms  and  rhizoc- 
tonia  and  too  strong  a  mixture  of  the  scab 
din  used  on  seed  potatoes.  Of  course, 
many  rotted  in  the  ground  from  cold  and 
moisture.  Bearing  these  causes  in  mind, 
some  growers  will  select,  treat,  cut  and 
plant  with  more  care  next  season.  It 
does  not  pay  to  plant  wet,  cold  soils  too 
early.  Fertilizer  broadcast  and  harrowed 
in  seems  to  give  considerably  better 
stands  than  when  drilled  in  with  the  seed. 

Onion  prospects  are  about  the  same  as 
last  year,  which  means  a  crop  of  about 
average  size.  California  has  less,  and 
the  middle  States  more  than  last  year. 
A  little  less  land  was  set  to  late  cabbage 
this  year,  but  the  season  has  been  favor¬ 
able.  Celery  planting  shows  oue-eightli 
increase,  mostly  in  the  three  leading 
States — New  York.  Michigan,  and  New 
Jersey.  Acreage  has  increased  steadily 
since  1921  and  threatens  to  pass  the  pro¬ 
fitable  limit,  although  demand  is  also  in¬ 
creasing  rapidity.  G.  B.  F. 


Notes  from  the  Ox-team 
Express 

When  we  reached  Madras,  a  small  town 
in  Oregon,  population  300  to  400,  it  was 
about  3  p.  m.  Our  cattle  had  plugged  all 
day,  up  grade  every  foot  of  the  way,  over 
arid  land,  no  water  or  feed,  except  a  grain 
ration  at  noon,  which  we  were  packing 
along,  so  they  did  look  a  little  hollow 
amidships.  Our  Jersey  ox,  Fawn,  is  a 
lanky,  rawboned  fellow,  at  best,  and  when 
his  sides  are  shrunk  in  from  hard  work 
and  scarcity  of  feed,  he  does  lo.ok  rather 
thin.  This  was  the  case  when  we  arrived 
at  this  town.  We  were  not  parked  long 
on  the  main  street  (it  is  only  about  two 
blocks  long),  when  a  dame  came  up  and 


gave  us  the  once-over.  “Oh,  my,  what 
poor  cattle,”  was  her  just  remark.  No 
one  seemed  to  notice  her,  so  she  raised 
her  voice  somewhat  and  said :  “They 
ought  to  be  arrested  for  driving  such  cat¬ 
tle.”  Still  no  one  made  comment.  She 
turned  to  several  people,  I  presume  those 
she  knew,  and  being  on  speaking  terms, 
made  various  remarks  about  our  cattle, 
and  again  I  heard  her  say :  “Someone 
ought  to  arrest  those  people.”  By  that 
time  I  began  to  feel  my  collar  get  warm 
around  my  neck,  but  kept  my  temper  and 
acted  as  though  I  did  not  hear  her,  but  a 
couple  of  farmers  stood  close  by.  I  told 
them  of  an  incident  which  happened  when 
we  arrived  at  Denver,  Col.,  and  I  spoke 
loud  enough  so  the  woman  on  the  side¬ 
walk  at  Madras  could  hear  me.  When 
we  reached  Denver  in  the  Fall  of  1922 
we  had  been  traveling  for  several  weeks 
through  the  western  part  of  Kansas  and 
Eastern  Colorado,  where  feed  was  scarce 
and  sagebrush  plenty  ;  also  water  was  a 
problem.  We  parked  one  day  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  Street.  A  lady  and  gentleman 
came  in  sight.  There  was  a  big  crowd 
standing  around  the  caravan,  and  as  this 
particular  lady  was  passing  she  re¬ 
marked,  “It’s  a  wonder  they  don’t  feed 
those  cattle.”  Of  course  she  knew  me 
not.  so  I  wheeled  around  and  said,  “Lady, 
I  caught  that  one.  Now.  if  I  make  a 
comparison  between  you  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  by  your  side  I  should  say  a  square 
meal  might  fit  you  well.”  Those  who 
heard  it  snickerd  and  laughed.  The  lady’s 
face  turned  crimson,  and  the  man  took 
her  by  the  arm  and  hustled  her  up  the 
street.  I  thought  the  woman  at  Madras 
would  take  the  hint,  and  give  up,  but  not 
she.  She  still  insisted  someone  should 
arrest  us.  I  said  to  the  same  two  men  : 
“Don’t  you  know  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
in  this  world  that  go  about  attending  to 
other  people’s  affairs?  If  they  would  use 
half  the  energy  attending  to  their  own 
affairs  they  would  wear  silk  stockings  in¬ 
stead  of  cotton  with  holes  in  them,”  and 
at  the  same  time  I  turned  my  optics  to¬ 
ward  her  shoetops.  She  seemed  to  wense 
that  I  was  telling  tales  on  somebody  as 
she  took  a  peek  at  her  feet,  whirled 
around  and  went  up  the  street  towards 
'the  courthouse  as  fast  as  she  could.  I 
expected  to  see  the  whole  courthouse  min¬ 
ions  of  the  law  down  to  take  us  in,  but 
nothing  happened.  The  town  was  so  poor 
agriculturally  there  was  not  a  bale  of  hay 
to  be  got  in  the  place;  our  only  salvation 
that  day  was  to  drive  out  a  mile  or  so 
where  we  found  a  hillside  with  a  lot  of 
bunch  grass,  and  the  cattle  and  old  horse 
got  their  fill  that  night. 


I  found  the  queen  bee  of  a  meddler 
when  we  reached  the  end  of  the  journey- 
my  friend  at  Central  Point.  Ore.,  who 
was  primarily  the  cause  of  us  making  the 
trip,  because  of  his  ardent  boosting  of  the 
wonderful  climate  and  'the  beautiful  scen¬ 
ery  of  Southern  Oregon  and  the  Itogue 
River  Valley ;  I  determined  to  explore  it. 
myself.  For  12  years  he  had  been  urging 
me  to  come  out,  so  I  came,  but  not  just 
the  way  he  expected,  ho  after  deciding  I 
would  visit  him  I  thought  up  a  little  joke 
I  would  put  over  if  possible.  I  planned 
for  three  years  that  I  would  get  within 
25  or  30  miles  of  his  place  and  then  park 
the  outfit  in  safety  for  24  to  36  hours,  and 
either  walk  or  by  stage  or  train  close 
enough  so  I  could  get  the  proper  location 
of  his  farm  and  then  walk  up  and  beg  a 
meal  from  him,  or  seek  a  job.  We  had 
not  seen  each  other  for  about  12  years, 
so  to  play  the  part  as  a  hobo  I  put  on 
the  shabbiest  clothes  I  could  find,  an  old 
elouchy  hat  with  holes  in  it.  and  let  my 
beard  grow  for  six  weeks.  I  often  posed 
before  the  mirror  to  get  the  proper  facial 
expression  and  act  the  part  as  a  good 
actor  should  school  himself.  Everything 
worked  fine.  I  found  the  ideal  place  to 
park.  When  I  told  the  rancher  of  my 
plans  he  co-operated  with  me.  lie  sug¬ 
gested  to  move  the  wagons  behind  his 
house  where  they  could  not  be  seen  froiq 
the  highway.  I  surmised  as  it  was  Satur¬ 
day  my  friend  might  drive  out  towards  uh 
on  Sunday,  as  they  were  no  doubt  posted 
as  to  our  whereabouts  from  the  local 
papers,  because  the  reporters  in  each 
town  would  write  up  a  little  story  about 
us.  In  that  way  we  were  always  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  towns  ahead,  as  highways  are 
scarce  out  here.  I  finally  got  within 
shouting  distance  of  his  ranch  and,  to 
make  sure  of  the  exact  location  I  made 
inquiry  at  a  house  which  happened  to  be 
'the  ranch  adjoining  my  friend’s  place. 
The  rancher  pointed  out  the  place.  I  pat¬ 
ted  myself  on  the  back,  thinking  how 
nicely  every  detail  was  working  out. 
When  I  reached  the  rear  entrance  ami 
was  about  to  knock  I  heard  a  lot  of  com¬ 
motion  inside.  When  Mrs.  Bushholz  came 
to  the  door  in  answer  to  my  knock  she 
addressed  me  by  name.  The  rancher  who 
directed  me  had  telephoned  that  I  was 
coming.  This  spoiled  my  three  years’ 
work  and  plans.  The  neighbor  told  them  : 
“The  man  driving  the  oxen  across  is  on 
the  way  to  your  house ;  he  in  the  same 
man  we  Haw  at.  Klamath  Falls ;  he  has 
whiskers,  but  he  wore  a  cap;  he  now  has 
on  an  old  hat.”  I  hope  the  Lord  will  for¬ 
give  meddling  people — I  never  shall. 

J.  C.  BERRANG. 


the 

farmer 


A' 


GOOD  MANY 
cars  have  come 
into  our  part  of 
the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two 
years  equipped  with 
Fisk  tires. 

u  Their  owners  tell  me 
that  they  are  getting  un¬ 
usual  service  from  them; 
dealers  say  they  are  made 
by  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  reputable  concerns 
in  the  business;  from  ex¬ 
perience  I  know  for  our 
roads  it  is  the  best  tire  I 
have  ever  used.” 


Time  to  He- tire 
Get  a  Fisk 
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THE  GLORIOUS  FOURTH 

Part  III. 

But  what  business  has  a  farmer  to 
think  of  such  things?  Why  doesn’t  he 
put  his  mind  on  his  work?  That’s  where 
it  belongs.  Well,  there  may  be  no  ap¬ 
parent  connection  between  these  old  his¬ 
torical  scenes  and  hoeing  strawberries, 
but  I  know  that  I  can  kill  more  weeds 
and  view  life  with  greater  philosophy  if 
somehow  I  can  connect  these  humble 
things  of  the  present  with  the  brave  old 
deeds  of  long  ago.  Let  the  filing  of  a 
hoe  bring  back  the  things  that  are  filed 
away  in  memory !  This  sharp  hoe  works 
like  a  good  razor— but  here  come  the 
three  raiders  again  on  some  new  foray. 
Rose  is  the  important  member  of  this 
delegation.  She  can  write  well  enough  to 
communicate,  while  Rita  can  only  grin 
and  make  gestures  with  her  hands,  while 
Camille  stamps  on  the  ground  with  im¬ 
patience.  So  I  give  Rose  a  pencil  and 
an  old  envelope  and  she  writes  out  her 
communication — a  very  important  little 
chairman.  It  seems  we  have  an  order  for 
strawberries  and  they  also  want  four 
quarts  for  dinner.  The  boys  are  busy 
with  the  hay — and  they  want  the  after¬ 
noon  for  a  less  laborious  celebration. 
Philip  is  working  in  the  garden.  So 

“Will  you  please  pick  berries?” 

Now,  I  suppose  most  men  have  dreamed 
of  the  time  when  some  important  delega¬ 
tion  should  appear  to  say  that  “in  view 
of  your  distinguished  services  to  human¬ 
ity  we  come  to  offer  you  the  nomination 
for  this  most  important  office.” 

We  all  know  how  we  have  in  imagina¬ 
tion  cleared  our  throats  and  replied  : 

“Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  this  great 
honor.  I  do  not  deserve  it,  but  since  it 
comes  as  the  unanimous  desire  of  my 
fellow  citizens,  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice 
my  own  feelings  and  accept.” 

It  may  be  considered  somewhat  of  a 
dubious  honor  to  be  selected  as  straw¬ 
berry  nicker  on  a  day  like  this,  but  I 
know  where  to  find  a  bunch  of  Marshall 
plants  where  the  berries  run  as  large  as 
Astrachan  apples.  So  I  drop  my  hoe, 
and  with  Camille  on  my  back  and  Rose 
and  Rita  each  holding  a  hand  we  make 
our  way  back  to  the  house  for  the  new 
job. 

*  *•  *  * 

It  is  about  12  o’clock  by  standard  time, 
and  the  sun  is  beating  down  upon  us  as 
it  did  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  When 
I  pick  berries  for  a  superior  trade  I  get 
right  down  on  my  knees  and  crawl  along 
the  row.  These  big,  thick  plants  try  to 
hide  their  fruit,  and  the  bigger  the  ber¬ 
ries  the  more  they  seem  to  crawl  into 
the  shade.  It  doesn’t  take  many  of  these 
big  fellows  to  fill  a  quart — I  am  picking 
into  a  niilk  pan  and  almost  before  I 
know  it  this  pan  is  heaping  full.  That 
will  do  for  our  folks,  and  the  neighbor 
wants  a  few  quarts  for  ice  cream.  By 
the  time  I  get  my  pan  of  berries  to  the 
house  dinner  is  about  ready,  but  I  shall 
have  a  little  time  for  reading  while  the 
girls  are  fixing  these  berries.  At  first 
they  expected  to  have  a  short  cake,  but 
very  properly  we  decide  to  eat  them  raw. 
My  book  today  is  “Senescence,”  by  G. 
Stanly  Hall.  It  is  a  long  and  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  last  half  of  life.  Hall 
has  gathered  in  this  big  volume  a  most 
remarkable  collection  of  fact  and  opinion 
about  old  age  and  what  it  means.  Him¬ 
self  an  old  man  with  a  superior  brain 
Hall  gives  us  the  psychology  of  old  age 
as  it  has  never  been  presented  before. 
There  are  some  who  think  that  one  should 
never  consider  wliat  advancing  years 
may  bring  to  life.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  idea.  I  think  a  fair  and  reasonable 
study  of  the  condition  which  all  of  us 
who  "live  on  must  expect  will  help  us  to 
meet  it  with  philosophy.  Hall  tells  of  a 
parrot  reported  to  be  so  old  that  it  spoke 
a  language  or  dialect  which  most  men 
had  forgotten.  I  confess  that  I  have  met 
people  who  seemed  to  live  nearly  as  far 
back  in  the  years.  He  also  says  the 
goose  quite  frequently  lives  to  be  100 
years  old.  But  here  is  the  call  for  din¬ 
ner,  and  I  can  assure  you  these  two 
geese  we  have  today  have  never  reached 
that  age.  There  they  are,  brown  and 
tender  and  fragrant  as  Mother  cuts  them 
up.  You  would  surely  call  this  a  very 
glorious  day  if  you  could  have  a  couple 
of  slices  of  that  brown  breast  meat,  a 
share  of  that  dressing  and  some  of  that 
southern  gravy.  Then  let  me  help  you 
to  potato,  green  peas,  asparagus  and  some 
of  this  soft  boiled  turnip.  There  are 
15  human  mouths  on  the  farm  today, 
and  they  will  all  be  filled.  Have  more 
of  the  goose.  Plenty  of  it — but  you  must 
keep  a  little  storage  space  for  those 
strawberries.  Like  the  last  rose  of  Sum¬ 
mer.  a  belated  Marshall  is  best  of  all, 
and  you  must  reserve  room  for  a  pint  of 
them  at  least.  Then  if  you  like  we  can 
give  you  a  piece  of  cherry  pie.  One  of 
the  girls  made  it — as  you  know,  making  a 
good  pie  of  sour  cherries  is  about  the 
highest  type  of  the  housewife’s  art.  Cher¬ 
ry  picking  will  start  on  Monday,  and 
we  shall  have  close  to  100  crates  to  get 
off.  It  is  a  hard  and  monotonous  job. 
After  the  second  day  you  feel  acid  and 
see  red.  The  boys  have  the  pickers  en¬ 
gaged,  and  they  will  stack  in  on  a  little 
pleasure  this  afternoon  to  carry  them 
through  the  job.  Our  little  girls  have  a 
very  deep  stain  of  red  around  the  lips. 


They  have  been  using  sour  cherries  as 
lipsticks.  Each  reaches  out  for  an  extra 
glass  of  milk.  You  might  not  think  it, 
but  as  the  milk  drains  down  into  those 
little  red-«tained  tunnels,  I  have  to  think 
of  the  walls  of  Jericho  and  the  way  they 
fell.  It  was  so  close  to  60  years  ago 
that  I  do  not  like  to  figure  dates  too  close¬ 
ly  that  the  new  minister  came  to  our 
house  for  dinner  on  the  “Glorious 
Fourth.”  He  was  a  young  man,  liberal 
enough  to  act  as  though  there  was  some 
rubber  in  the  seams  of  the  “cloth.”  Be¬ 
fore  dinner  he  climbed  our  sour  cherry 
tree  and  ate  his  fill  of  cherries.  At  din¬ 
ner  my  aunt  asked  him  if  he  would  have 
some  coffee,  but  he  was  wise  and  said  he 
would  take  a  glass  of  milk.  He  proceeded 
to  drink  some  of  it,  to  the  great  horror  of 
my  aunt. 

“Why,”  she  said,  “you’ll  die!  Cherries 
and  milk  are  pi’sen  !  Stop  him  !” 

But  the  minister  proceeded  to  drink  his 
milk.  He  only  smiled.  My  aunt  jumped 
from  the  table  and  got  together  her  outfit 
of  household  remedies— mustard,  catnip, 
sulphur,  “blue  mass”  and  arnica.  She 
tried  to  make  the  minister  swallow  a  doee 
of  warm  water  and  mustard,  but  he  just 
smiled  and  went  on  drinking  milk.  And 
nothing  happened  !  He  was  not  “p’isened” 
or  'hurt  in  any  way.  His  sermon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday  was  the  best  he  had  ever 
preached.  In  those  days  I  had  to  come 
home  from  church  and  write  at  least  10 
lines  about  the  sermon  before  I  could 
have  any  dinner — so  I  know  about  that. 
The  minister’s  text  was  the  Bible  story 
of  the  walls  of  Jericho  and  how  they  were 
thrown  down.  He  spoke  of  prejudice  and 
old,  false  beliefs  which  were  rooted  in  the 
human  mind  and  could  not  be  destroyed 
until  the  shell  or  walls  could  be  thrown 
down  by  faith  and  intelligence.  I  know 
that  on  our  way  home  my  uncle  spoke  up : 

“A  very  enlightening  sermon,  Mrs. 
Reed.”  And  my  aunt  replied  : 

“It  was.  Maybe  milk  and  cherries  ain’t 
always  p’isen,  after  all.” 

I  suppose  we  all  (or  at  least  part  of 
us)  live  within  the  walls  of  Jericho; 
something  like  a  clam  inside  its  shell  un¬ 
til  the  hosts  of  faith  and  intelligence  blow 
down  the  battlements.  The  'trouble  is  that 
most  of  our  politicians  and  so-called  lead¬ 
ers  try  to  do  the  trick  with  “hot  air”  in¬ 
stead  of  bravely  sustained  faith. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  this  after¬ 
noon?”  the  boys  ask  as  they  clean  up  the 
last  of  the  berries. 

“Hoe  strawberries,  of  course !  There 

is  room  for  volunteers !” 

But  I  do  not  see  any  volunteers.  My 
folks  may  admire  my  pluck  but  they 
evidently  think  little  of  my  judgment. 
One  of  the  boys  will  cultivate  mental 
vitamines  at  a  ball  game.  The  other  will 
finish  cutting  the  grass  and  then  play 
golf. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  golf  player 
ought  to  be  a  good  man  with  a  hoe,  for 
the  swings  and  pokes  he  practices  ought 
to  make  him  invaluable  at  fighting  weeds. 
The  only  golf  I  ever  played  was  years  ago 
when  I  was  sent  out  into  the  pasture  with 
a  club  to  smash  up  the  hard  lumps  of  ma¬ 
nure  and  scatter  them  evenly  over  the 
surface !  You  might  call  that  useful  golf ! 
It  is  not  ornamental  enough  for  our  mod¬ 
ern  young  people.  I  often  wonder  if 
these  modern  golf  players  can  put  the 
imagination  into  their  mighty  swings 
which  the  chunky  little  boy  in  that  lone¬ 
ly  pasture  worked  out  as  he  swung  his 
club.  What  home  runs  I  made  in  imag¬ 
ination  as  I  knocked  that  manure  into 
fine  pieces.  At  that  time  “Babe”  Ruth, 
the  modern  baseball  hero,  had  not  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  world.  Our  great  ideal  in 
'baseball  was  Harry  Wright,  who  played 
center  field  in  the  Boston  nine.  He  wore 
a  beard  nearly  a  foot  long,  and  it  was 
said  of  him  that  “he  never  dropped  a 
ball  if  he  got  any  part  of  his  hands  on 
it.”  Then  there  was  A1  Spaulding,  Jim 
White,  A1  Gedney,  Ross  Barns  and  George 
Wright.  Old-timers  will  remember  them, 
and  I  personated  all  of  them  as  I  pounded 
those  pasture  clumps  apart.  Or  I  would 
imagine  myself  as  “Horatius  at  the 
Bridge,”1  scattering  the  brains  of  the 
Etruscans  as  they  tried  to  get  at  him.  I 
recited  Macaulay’s  poem  in  school  (what 
old-timer  has  not  done  that?)  and  as  I 
swung  that  club  I  was  back  in  Rome  at 
the  Subliciau  bridge  knocking  the  enemy 
into  fragments.  The  other  day  I  read  an 
elaborate  statement  which  seems  to  prove 
that  this  brave  old  story  is  a  myth.  They 
now  say  that  Horatius  had  only  one  eye 
and  that  he  never  did  play  bridge  as  the 
poet  has  him  doing.  I  am  glad  I  did  not 
know  that  while  I  played  that  useful  pas¬ 
ture  golf.  It  would  have  taken  most  of 
the  joy  out  of  it,  and  golf  without  joy 
would  be  that  most  unprofitable  thing — 
labor  without  soul.  My  boy  claims  that 
golf  will  be  the  great  national  game  of 
the  future ;  baseball,  he  thinks,  will  be 
more  and  more  a  professional  occupation. 
My  idea  is  that  baseball  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  development  of  our  sturdy 
American  characters.  Can  we  develop  as 
strong  and  courageous  an  American  out 
of  golf?  He  will  be  a  different  type  of 
man — perhaps  better  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  future — for  that  will  no  longer  be 
a  pioneer  age.  Not  long  ago  a  group  of 
(Continued  on  page  1057) 
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BOGGS  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

42  Main  Street,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 
Factories:  Atlanta,  N.  Y.  —  Detroit,  Minn. 


Accurate  grading  is  impossible  unless  the  belt  of  the  grader 
is  of  proper  design  and  construction. 

The  Boggs  belt-within-a-belt  is  the  only  belt  that  will  grade 
up  to  four  sizes  accurately  and  without  injuring  or  bruising  the 
potatoes.  It  permits  either  round  or  long  potatoes  to  be  sorted 
and  graded  into  No.  1  and  No.  2  sizes,  with  less  than  3%  vari¬ 
ation  in  size  from  Government  grades.  No  other  grader  can 
use  this  belt,  as  we  hold  basic  patents  thereon. 

The  Boggs  belt  has  an  opening  as  near  round  as  it  is  possible 
to  get  and  still  cover  the  whole  surface  of  belt.  With  a  square 
or  diamond  shaped  opening,  a  large  potato  will  drop  through 
into  the  No.  2’s  if  placed  diagonally;  or  if  placed  sidewise  of  the  open¬ 
ing,  a  much  smaller  potato  will  ride  over  into  the  No.  l’s.  This  is  not 
possible  with  the  Boggs  belt.  No  matter  how  potatoes  strike 
they  will  be  graded  accurately. 


REASON  NO.  6 


Fire  protection  !  Running  water 
is  the  great  security  and  protection 
against  the  ever-menacing  peril  of 
fire.  The  proper  equipment  reduces 
insurance  rates  also. 

The  WILLSEA  AUTOMATIC 
WATER  SYSTEM  supplies  running 
water  wherever  you  want  it,  without 
any  attention,  tinkering  or  fussing. 
It  is  silent,  dependable,  entirely 
automatic  and  very  economical — 
upkeep  less  than  the  cost  of  city 
water.  THE  WILLSEA  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  WATER  SYSTEM  is  built 
of  the  highest  quality,  to  give  effic¬ 
ient  service  and  lasting  satisfaction. 


If  your  local  dealer  cannot  give  you  the  information,  write  us 

THE  WILLSEA  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


UERCULES 
* *  Dynamite  is  an 
ideal  explosive  for 
clearing  your  land. 
It  does  the  work 
quickly,  easily  and 
economically. 

HERCULES  POWDER  OO. 

904  Market  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 


a  HERCULES 
l  POWBEJt 


\  HERCULES 
6  POWDER 


HERCULES 

DYNAMITE 


Usol  Skeeto  Skare 

For  the  dairyman  —  Flies  and  mosquitos 
will  not  pester  you  during  milking  if  you 
apply  a  few  drops  to  hands,  neck  and  face. 
Harmless.  Pleasant  odor. 

Sold  in  two-ounce  bottles. 

If  your  dealer  cannt 


Usol  Fly  Spray 

The  wonder  spray  —  keeps  cows  and 
horses  contented  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
Will  not  blister,  gum  up  or  discolor  the  hair. 
Sweet  and  pleasant  odor.  Sold  in  55,  35,  5-gal¬ 
lon  drums  and  1  gallon  cans. 

supply  you,  zvrite  us 


Standard  Tar  Products  Co.,  Foot  ot  Chestnut  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Health  Notes 


Talks  With  a  Trained  Nurse 

THE  USE  OF  AVATER 

Dear  Home  Nurse  :  On  these  hot 
Summer  days  how  pleasant  it  is  to  think 
of  the  rippling  and  splashing  of  cool 
brooks,  with  their  pools  and  deep,  shad¬ 
owy  little  bays,  and  to  recall  to  mind  the 
fresh  green  of  the  grasses  that  grow  be¬ 
side  them — to  smell  in  memory  the  pun¬ 
gent  mint.  And  how  fortunate  we  who 
can  rest  in  such  sweet  spots.  Can  you 
picture  a  world  without  water?  Of  course 
not — such  a  world  could  not  exist.  We 
ourselves  could  not  exist,  for  our  very 
bodies  are  largely  composed  of  water. 
We  could  do  very  well  without  silver,  or 
gold,  or  diamonds,  or  without  meat,  and 
many  other  things  for  which  there  is  a 
substitute.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
water.  There  is  no  fluid  in  the  world 
that  does  not  contain  water.  We  used  to 
do  without  bathtubs,  and  lots  of  us  still 
do  without  much  inconvenience,  for  where 
there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way.  As  late  as 
the  eighteenth  century  the  use  of  water 
for  personal  cleansing  purposes  was  not 
generally  prevalent.  Indeed,  an  aristocrat¬ 
ic  lady  of  France  was  wont  to  wash  her 
face  and  hands  only  occasionally,  and 
some  moralists  forbade  bathing  as  an  im¬ 
moral  practice.  True,  the  old  Roman 
Baths,  famous  as  they  were  for  their  lux¬ 
urious  appointments,  were  scenes  of  licen¬ 
tiousness  and  immorality,  and  they  were 
in  part  responsible  for  this  taboo.  In 
our  own  country  it  is  not  so  many  years 
since  an  effort  was  made  to  prohibit  fre¬ 
quent  bathing  by  legislation  on  the  score 
of  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  health. 
Happily  the  times  have  changed.  Scarce¬ 
ly  ever  nowadays  does  one  meet  a  person 
who  does  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
bath. 

Next  to  the  kidneys,  the  skin  is  the 
most  important  excretory  organ  we  have. 
A  burn  covering  two-thirds  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  is,  with  few  exceptions,  fatal. 
That  is  because  the  toxins  of  the  body 
are  sealed  in  and  the  victim  dies  from  the 
effects  of  poison,  rather  than  from  the 
burn.  If  the  pores  of  our  skin  are  clog¬ 
ged  so  that  they  cannot  easily  function 
very  likely  we  shall  not  die — at  least  not 
at  once — but  we  may  develop  some  ab¬ 
normal  condition ;  anything  from  a  bad 
disposition  or  a  poor  complexion  to 
Bright’s  disease  or  tuberculosis.  You 
may  say,  “But  what  about  those  people 
in  the  dark  ages  who  did  not  bathe,  or 
that  lady  of  France  who  seldom  washed 
her  face?”  Then  I  will  reply  that  those 
were  strenuous  times.  All  human  wants 
were  satisfied  by  great  physical  effort,  and 
man  literally  bathed  in  his  own  sweat. 
As  for  the  lady  of  France,  I  doubt  if  her 
health  or  her  complexion  were  as  good  as 
they  might  have  been.  Black  plagues, 
smallpox  epidemics  and  other  diseases 
that  worked  havoc  with  the  population 
certainly  could  have  been  controlled,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  by  a  plentiful  use 
of  water. 

Modern  science  has  done  marvelous 
things  in  the  treatment  of  disease  by 
surgery,  electricity  and  radium,  but  none 
of  these  things  can  take  the  place  of  wa¬ 
ter.  And  none  of  these  things  is  so  easily 
obtained.  The  poorest  person  in  the 
word  can  have,  without  charge,  unlimited 
quantities  of  one  of  the  most  precious 
things  in  the  world. 

Unquenched  thirst  may  become  an  ex¬ 
quisite  agony.  If  you  have  ever  experi¬ 
enced  it,  you  know  how  impossible  it  is 
to  deny  the  demand.  No  medicine,  no 
food,  no  diversion  can  make  us  forget 
that  we  are  thirsty.  Now  all  of  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  needs  of  our  invalid.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  his  ailment  is,  water  is  good  for 
him.  If  he  has  a  skin  disorder  that  for¬ 
bids  bathing,  he  needs  more  water  to 
drink.  If  he  can’t  drink  as  much  as  he 
should  he  needs  more  baths.  Doesn't  that 
seem  logical  to  you?  Water  is  an  actual 
curative  agent.  When  you  give  a  dose  of 
medicine  with  water,  quite  frequently  it 
is  the  water  that  cures.  Start  today  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  water — one  of 
Hod’s  greatest  gifts  to  man. 

ELSIE  M’lNTYRE  SAFFORD.  R.  N. 


Sewage  Disposal 

My  difficulty  is  the  right  kind  of  a 
cesspool  to  build.  I  have  recently  bought 
a  house  in  which  I  have  to  install  proper 
plumbing  system.  I  am  providing  for 
the  plumbing  fixtures  and  the  line  of  pipe 
that  goes  down  to  meet  the  earthen  pipe 
which  runs  to  the  cesspool,  but  at  that 
point  I  am  stuck.  What  kind  of  a  cess¬ 
pool  should  I  build?  Can  I  build  a  tank 
of  concrete  for  the  first  chamber  and  have 
it  discharge  into  a  second  tank,  also  of 
concrete,  and  in  that  way  provide  for  the 
future  as  to  pumping  out  the  second 
chamber  at  long  periods?  l~ou  can  see 
from  my  question  I  know  very  little  about 
the  matter,  and,  to  explain  more  fully,  the 
house  stands  on  a  plot  of  ground  50x104 
ft.,  and  has  now  an  old-fashioned  out¬ 
house  which  I  wish  to  do  away  with  ;  also 
there  is  a  cesspool  into  which  the  sink 
water  now  runs  and  seeps  away  through 
the  sandy  soil.  Can  I  use  this  sink-water 
cesspool  as  a  secondary  chamber  into 
which  the  overflow  will  go  from  the  first, 
or  airtight  chamber,  or  must  I  build  a 
new  system  entirely?  According  to  the 
folks  around  where  I  live,  water  is  found 
at  about  6  ft.  below  the  surface. 

Oceanside,  N.  Y.  h.  l.  h. 

Y"ou  can  construct  a  septic  tank,  or,  in 
your  sandy  soil,  dig  a  cesspool  to  receive 
the  discharges  from  your  house  plumbing. 
A  cesspool,  which  is  simply  a  dry  well, 
stoned  up  without  mortar  and  perhaps  6 
or  8  ft.  deep  and  as  far  across,  is  the 
most  simple  method  of  sewage  disposal, 
and  often  used  where  it  can  be  dug  far 
enough  away  from  any  well  to  make  it 
safe.  This  safety  distance,  however,  is 
an  unknown  quantity,  since  no  one  knows 
just  what  the  movements  of  underground 
water  may  be  in  a  given  locality.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  wrhere  cesspools  are  used,  100  to 
200  ft.  is  not  too  much.  If  you  are  in 
a  closely  built-up  section,  cesspools  may 
be  forbidden  by  local  regulations. 

The  more  safe  method  of  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  is  by  means  of  a  septic  tank  of  con¬ 
crete.  This  may  be  built  by  home  labor 
and  need  not  be  very  expensive.  The 
solids  of  household  sewage  are  held  in 
such  tanks  until  dissolved,  or  rotted,  and 
are  then  discharged  with  fluid  outflow 
into  the  ground  near  the  surface,  where 
the  disinfectant  action  of  the  upper  lay¬ 
ers  of  the  soil  renders  the  discharge  harm¬ 
less.  The  outflow'  of  a  septic  tank  might 
be  carried  to  a  cesspool,  as  you  suggest, 
if  there  was  no  danger  of  the  contamina¬ 
tion  of  nearby  wells  from  the  contents  of 
the  cesspool. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Yr.,  publishes  a  very  good  plan 
for  a  small  septic  tank  for  household  use, 
wffiich  will  be  sent  you  upon  application. 

M.  B.  D. 


Water  Supply  from  Brook 

I  have  a  house  (two  stories)  which  has 
a  brook  near  by,  coming  from  a  hill  in 
back  of  the  house,  twice  as  high  as  the 
house.  What  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
way  to  have  running  water  through  the 
house,  utilizing  this  brook?  If  I  build  a 
reservoir  higher  up  than  the  roof  of  the 
house  I  have  to  dig  over  400  ft.  for  the 
piping.  If  I  use  an  electric  pump  I  can 
tap  the  brook  near  the  house.  But  this 
brook  gathers  a  lot  of  surface  wrater  after 
a  heavy  rain  and  is  then  very  yellow. 
How  can  I  overcome  that?  Or,  could 
that  yellow  water  be  filtered  by  running 
into  a  reservoir?  E.  J.  V.  A. 

Upper  Black  Eddy,  Pa. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  water  supply  that 
you  contemplate  using  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  household  use.  Any  source  of 
supply  that  becomes  contaminated  with 
surface  water  is  likely  to  be  unfit  for 
drinking,  and  may  possibly  be  dangerous. 
While  I  do  not  know  about  the  conditions 
of  fall  and  flow  in  the  brook  that  you 
metion,  it  is  probable  that  a  hydraulic 
ram  could  be  used  to  pump  the  water  au¬ 
tomatically  from  the  creek  to  either  a 
pressure  tank  located  in  the  basement  of 
the  house  or  an  elevated  tank  in  the 
attic. 

In  some  cases  where  water  is  turbid  it 
can  be  cleared  by  the  use  of  lime.  In 
some  other  cases  aluminum  sulphate  used 
at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  60  eu.  ft.  of  water 
can  be  used  to  clear  the  water.  This  does 
not  make  the  wrater  safe  for  drinking, 
however.  Chlorine  is  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  I  know  of  no  practical  way  of 
automatically  mixing  it  with  the  water 
supply  in  farm  practice.  Perhaps  a  let¬ 
ter  to  your  State  College  or  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  might  bring  you  information  along 
this  line. 


Just  as  surely  as  profits  must  be  saved  as  well  as 
earned,  the  SPEED  WAGON  on  the  farm  is  an 
economy  which  leads  to  larger  bank  balances  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

No  matter  what  your  transportation  needs  may 
be,  the  SPEED  WAGON  supplies  them  at  the 
lowest  cost.  Hauling  a  capacity  load  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  or  returning  empty,  the  SPEED  WAGON 

operates  at  a  cost  that  is  actually  a  saving. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Twelve  standard  bodies  emphasize  the  SPEED 
WAGON’S  suitability  to  every  form  of  rural 
transportation. 

Dependability,  length  of  life,  and  the  accessi¬ 
bility  of  moving  parts  assure  the  continuous 
service  most  vital  on  the  farm. 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  while  payment  of  the  purchase  price  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  practically  a  total  freedom  from  addi¬ 
tional  expenditures,  the  first  cost  is  almost  un¬ 
believably  low. 

Capacity,  500  to  2500  pounds.  Chassis,  $1185  at  Lansing, 
plus  tax.  Designed  and  manufactured  in  the 
big  Reo  shops, — not  assembled. 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  company,  Lansing.  Michigan 
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Economy  for  Every  Phase  of 
Farm  Transportation 


Fresh  Air  Heat  at  the 

right  Temperature 

The  exclusive  Tubular  Combustion  Chamber  heats 
fresh,  pure  air  in  tubes — not  in  a  body. 

THATCHER  TUBULAR  FURNACE 

warms  the  air  to  the  right  temperature  and  insures 
perfect  circulation. 

Write  for  illustrated  “Tubular”  booklet 

TO  A  TP T  H7P  HEATERS 
1  ilA  1  dlHiK  &  RANGES 

Since  1850 


THATCHER  FURNACE  CO.,  39-41  St.  Francis  Street,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Eastern  Display  Rooms,  133-135  West  35th  St.,  N.  Y.  City  Western  Display  Rooms,  341  No.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4*£  or  5  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  pout 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  liens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
In  knowing  just  howthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only’.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


EACH  week  brings  us  new  reason  to  believe  that 
general  farm  prices  will  be  higher  this  Fall. 
This  has  become  quite  evident  with  wheat,  corn  and 
most  other  grains.  We  think  it  will  follow  with  po¬ 
tatoes,  most  kinds  of  fruit  and  general  farm  prod¬ 
uce.  This  will  help.  A  moderate  crop  with  good 
prices  is  always  better  for  farmers  than  a  bumper 
crop  and  prices  completely  controlled  by  the  middle¬ 
men.  In  the  latter  case  no  one  receives  any  great 
benefit  except  the  distributing  classes.  Consumers 
rarely  benefit  from  a  bumper  crop.  A  little  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  is  seen  in  the  present  watermelon  crop 
from  the  South.  There  is  an  immense  production 
and  the  wholesale  markets  are  flooded  so  that  these 
melons  bring  only  a  few  cents  each.  Yet  consumers 
v  ho  buy  at  retail  are  paying  (15  cents  or  more.  If 
the  retail  price  were  reduced,  as  it  should  be,  if  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  were  working  properly, 
there  would  be  three  times  as  many  melons  sold  and 
the  crop  could  be  handled.  The  “bumper  crop”  so 
highly  praised  by  dealers  and  middlemen  simply 
gives  these  gentry  the  power  to  dictate  prices  at 
will  and  squeeze  both  farmer  and  consumer.  The 
prospects  now  are  for  medium  sized  crops  of  most 
products  and  that  will  give  some  advantage  to  the 
producer.  There  will  still  remain  the  fact  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  farmer’s  dollar  is  too  low. 

TWO  weeks  ago  we  printed  the  proposed  child 
labor  amendment  to  the  United  States  Consti¬ 
tution.  It  has  already  been  passed  by  Congress  and 
will  now  go  to  the  States  for  ratification.  Should 
this  amendment  be  ratified,  Congress  will  have  th? 
power  to  prohibit  all  labor  by  persons  under  18 
years  of  age.  We  are  opposed  to  giving  Congress 
any  such  power.  Of  late  years  we  have  seen  Con¬ 
gress  do  some  very  foolish  things  when  complicated 
by  partisan  or  sectional  prejudice.  Frankly  we 
would  not  care  to  entrust  this  important  matter  of 
child  labor  legislation  to  such  a  Congress  as  we  have 
had  for  the  past  10  years  without  some  definite 
check  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Let  us  all  hear  in 
mind  first  of  all  that  if  this  amendment  is  ratified, 
we  shall  as  parents  or  guardians  have  no  control 
over  the  labor  of  our  children.  We  may  assume  that 
the  people  who  are  pushing  this  amendment  are  well 
meaning  and  sincere,  that  they  are  patriotic  and  that 
they  honestly  think  a  work-free  childhood  will  give 
us  more  energetic  and  sound  Americans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  So  far  as  we  know  them  they  are  chiefly 
theorists,  people  who  have  never  had  any  children  of 
their  own  and  have  had  little  practical  experience  in 
bringing  children  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood 
under  hard  circumstances  and  with  meager  re¬ 
sources.  We  imagine  that  the  backers  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  represent  about  the  same  noisy  group  who  so 
strenuously  seek  to  revolutionize  our  public  school 
system  and  change  the  entire  character  of  our  rural 
schools.  They  are  quite  willing  to  experiment  by 
removing  some  of  the  soundest  stones  in  the  very 
foundation  of  our  government.  They  remind  us  of 
some  young  and  untried  engineer  who  wants  to  re¬ 
move  the  solid  stone  foundation  of  a  house  (put 
there  by  some  old  mason  years  ago)  and  substitute 
some  new  formation  of  concrete  or  tile!  Thousands 
of  middle-aged  men  who  read  this  will  testify  that 
the  enforced  labor  of  their  youth  had  as  much  as 
anything  to  do  with  the  formation  of  character. 
The  writer  feels  justified  in  saying  that  he  has  had 
as  much  to  do  with  raising  children  as  the  next  one. 
Several  of  our  children  would  have  been  positively 
ruined  if  such  an  amendment  had  been  enforced. 
They  never  could  have  acquired  self-reliant  habits 
cf  industry  and  energy  after  18  years.  They  would 
have  felt,  and  we  think  with  some  justice,  that  if  a 


paternal  government  made  labor  under  18  years  a 
crime,  there  was  no  good  reason  why  the  limit  should 
not  be  extended  to  80.  While  it  is  true  that  some 
children  are  put  at  work  too  early  in  life,  and  thus 
denied  the  right  to  a  reasonable  childhood,  we  hon¬ 
estly  believe  that  far  more  of  them  are  ruined  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  put  at  work  and  given  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  useful  labor.  The  future  of  America  would 
be  far  more  secure  if  every  child  of  a  millionaire 
were  forced  by  law  to  work  at  some  useful  trade  a 
part  of  every  year  from  15  to  21.  We  think  farmers 
are  particularly  interested  in  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment  and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  help  them  as 
a  defense  of  their  common  rights. 

A  CASE  where  a  prophet  has  honor  outside  his 
own  country  is  found  in  a  recent  article  in  Die 
Do  ere  K  or  rant,  a  farm  paper  printed  in  South  Africa. 
A  correspondent  complains  that  African  farmers  do 
not  work  together,  and  make  little  effort  to  control 
legislation.  Then  he  points  to  the  nohle  example  of 
this  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave: 

That  is  what  is  now  being  done  in  Congress  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  I  understand,  with  the  best  results.  The  farmer 
members  all  stick  together  on  all  points  that  affect  pro¬ 
duction  of  crops,  railage,  market  facilities,  protection, 
fertilizers,  seeds  and  export  of  cattle  and  all  produce. 

Do  they  “all  stick  together”?  They  do  not  seem 
to  use  a  very  adhesive  form  of  glue.  A  large  part  of 
the  national  legislation  promoted  for  fanners  last 
Winter  was  defeated  through  sectional  feeling.  For 
example,  representatives  from  the  South  were  ready 
to  defeat  grain  legislation  unless  cotton  and  other 
southern  products  were  taken  care  of.  Represen¬ 
tatives  from  eastern  farm  sections  were  opposed  or 
indifferent  to  the  needs  of  western  farmers  unless 
their  interests  were  fully  protected.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  farmers  of  America  have  yet  shown  the 
world  how  to  get  together  and  stay  put,  through 
prosperity  and  adversity.  About  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  it  was  the  uprising  of  New  York  farmers 
over  the  school  bill  last  Winter.  There  they  had  a 
common  cause,  which  was  presented  to  them  so  that 
they  fully  understood  it. 

HUS  far  the  political  campaign  seems  very  slow 
to  start.  There  is  no  excitement.  The  politi¬ 
cians  are  having  great  trouble  in  stirring  up  inter¬ 
est.  Part  of  this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  great 
extention  of  the  radio  system.  Millions  of  people 
heard  almost  every  sound  made  at  the  great  con¬ 
ventions.  They  heard  the  arguments,  the  cheering 
and  the  quarreling  as  never  before.  Thus  they 
know  that  both  of  the  old  parties  are  split,  and  that 
the  so  called  "platforms”  are,  for  the  most  part, 
meaningless  straddles  which  may  be  stretched  like 
a  rubber  band  to  suit  almost  anything.  The  “third 
parties”  are  for  the  most  part  built  around  some 
strong  personality  who  could  not,  even  if  elected, 
carry  out  any  of  his  ref  onus  in  the  face  of  a  hostile 
Congress.  The  apathy  thus  far  shown  is  due  to  this 
lack  of  interest  and  lack  of  faith  in  the  mangement 
of  either  great  party.  While  the  people  are  not 
talking  much  thus  far  they  are  thinking.  They  will 
elect  the  man  who  seems  best  able  or  most  likely  to 
carry  out  their  wishes  and  then  work  to  directly 
influence  the  executive  as  they  have  never  done  be¬ 
fore.  They  would  do  well  to  drop  out  more  than 
half  our  present  Congressmen  and  put  a  new  set  of 
abler  men  in  Washington. 

* 

HERE  are  a  good  many  farms  in  the  East,  near 
large  cities,  where  rye  will  still  pay.  Years 
ago  rye  was  quite  profitable.  There  was  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  both  straw  and  grain.  The  great  increase 
of  the  wheat  crop  and  the  substitution  of  cars  and 
trucks  for  horsepower  drove  rye  off  many  of  our 
farms.  Now  we  think  it  will,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
pay  better  than  wheat.  There  is  a  strong  demand 
for  the  straw.  It  can  usually  be  sold  in  the  local 
market.  The  grain  can  be  ground  with  corn,  and 
oats  for  stock  feed.  We  would  not  advise  growing 
rye  in  a  regular  rotation.  Some  years  ago  many 
eastern  farmers  worked  out  a  rotation  of  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes,  wheat  or  rye  and  two  years  of  grass.  With 
changes  in  labor  and  general  crop  production,  this 
rotation  does  not  now  suit  many  of  our  farms.  The 
more  sensible  plan  now  is  to  run  a  few  of  the 
stronger  and  better  located  acres  in  some  intensive 
crops  like  berries  or  other  fruits  and  truck  crops  and 
put  the  balance  of  the  farm  in  rye  or  rye  and  grass. 
We  may  seed  to  rye  and  clover,  cut  the  rye  at  the 
right  time,  then  in  the  Fall  plow  under  the  clover 
and  seed  to  rye  once  more.  This  can  be  kept  up  for 
some  years.  Considering  the  light  cost  of  labor,  the 
rye  will  pay  a  little  profit.  This  plan  is  not  sug- 
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gested  for  any  general  use  but  there  are  localities 
wkere  it  could  be  worked  out. 

sk 

HE  following  statement  from  a  local  New  York 
paper  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  who 
are  watching  the  battle  for  the  district  school : 

The  $15,000  verdict,  returned  by  a  jury  in  Justice 
Cheney’s  court.  May  2,  1923,  in  favor  of  Mabel  Wil¬ 
liams  against  the  board  of  trustees  of  District  1  of  the 
town  of  Eaton,  was  unanimously  affirmed  by  the  appel¬ 
late  division  at  Rochester  last  week. 

This  verdict  must  be  paid  by  a  hundred  or  so  resi¬ 
dents  living  in  the  district  as  the  result  of  an  accident 
April  17,  1921,  when  Mabel  Williams,  eight,  had  her 
leg  wrenched  in  the  wheel  of  a  conveyance  in  which  she 
and  other  children  were  being  carried  to  Hamilton  high 
school.  Residents  in  the  district  had  voted  to  contract 
with  Hamilton  high  school  for  the  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  district  and  had  closed  their  own  district 
school.  They  hired  May  C.  Coleman  to  drive  the  con¬ 
veyance.  She  was  in  charge  of  it  on  the  day  of  the 
accident,  which  was  caused  when  the  young  girl  allowed 
her  legs  to  swing  over  the  side  of  the  conveyance  and 
caught  one  of  them  in  the  rear  wheel.  The  leg  was 
broken  in  three  places  and  she  is  crippled  for  life. 
Through  her  mother,  Lillian  Williams,  as  guardian,  she 
sued  for  $25,000. 

We  merely  give  this  as  a  matter  of  news  at  this  time. 
Fuller  details  wall  come  later.  Apparently  the  school 
district,  as  the  contracting  party,  was  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  damage.  We  have  had  reports  of  sev¬ 
eral  cases  where,  in  like  manner,  the  district  was 
made  liable.  Rather  an  expensive  price  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  consolidation.  It  seems  evident  to 
us  that  under  the  proposed  new  school  bill  the  art 
of  consolidating,  if  we  may  put  it  that  way,  would 
be  'greatly  promoted  "without  lessening  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  people. 

5k 

HE  statement  on  the  next  page  shows  some 
things  about  the  wool  market  that  are  not  well 
understood.  It  seems  that  this  country  has  been 
actually  shipping  back  to  Europe  wool  which  it  pre¬ 
viously  imported.  Habit  and  fashion  are  affecting 
the  market.  The  new  plan  of  selling  two  pairs  of 
trousers  with  each  suit  lessens  the  demand  for 
clothing,  since  the  coat  and  vest  will  “last  longer.” 
Then  the  change  in  women’s  garments  from  wool  to 
cotton  and  silk  (and  artificial  silk,  at  that),  makes 
the  sheep’s  overcoat  look  shabby.  And  think  how 
the  automobile  and  the  radio  are  affecting  trade. 
Last  year  some  $4,000,000,000  was  spent  for  cars, 
and  some  $350,000,000  for  radio  fixtures.  There  were 
no  increased  earnings,  so  that  this  vast  sum  must  be 
adjusted  to  “living  expenses.”  That  means  among 
other  things  cheaper  clothing  or  more  patching  and 
repairing.  We  see  this  working  out  in  the  shoe  trade 
in  the  immense  increase  in  cobblers  and  shoe  repair¬ 
ing  outfits.  It  is  strange  to  think  how  listening  in 
at  a  radio  may  affect  the  price  of  wool,  yet  that  is 
what  is  happening.  And  a  thing  not  mentioned  in 
this  report  is  the  increased  use  of  substitutes.  The 
sheep  must  compete  with  the  rag  bag.  Shoddy  is 
selling  out  wool.  And  “artificial  silk,”  too.  Even 
the  silk  worm  has  its  imitators  just  as  soon  as  its 
product  becomes  worth  while.  The  poet  tried  to 
humble  the  vanity  of  human  peacocks  by  exclaim¬ 
ing— 

“And  the  poor  sheep  and  silkworm  wore 
That  very  clothing  long  before.” 

These  animated  fashion  plates  are  now  clothed 
from  the  rag  bag.  All  this  makes  it  more  necessary 
than  ever  to  push  the  national  law  prohibiting  the 
use  of  fiber  substitutes  without  plainly  marking  them 
as  such. 


Brevities 

One  criticism  of  the  ordinary  station  bulletion  is  that 
it  contains  too  many  “ifs”  and  “probabilties.” 

A  half-fed  child  makes  a  half-baked  man,  and  a  half- 
baked  man  never  can  provide  the  real  bread  of  life. 

We  notice  that  some  people  have  a  bad  case  of  “leg 
weakness”  when  it  comes  to  walking  up  to  their  duty. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  poisoned  dust  used  on  apple 
trees  is  more  injurious  to  bees  than  the  liquid  spray. 
What  is  your  experience? 

Have  you  found  out  how  your  candidate  for  the 
legislature  stands  on  the  rural  school  bill?  Do  it  now! 
Do  not  wait  until  the  man  is  safely  elected. 

We  are  all  told  just  when  we  should  cut  hay  so  as  to 
get  the  finest  quality.  It’s  all  true  enough,  but  most 
farmers  have  a  dozen  necessary  things  to  do  at  one  time. 
Sometimes  the  hay  must  wait. 

Now  comes  a  scientist  who  claims  that  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  practice  of  bobbing  the  hair  will  result  in  a 
breed  of  bearded  women,  and  that  shaving  the  neck  will 
finally  result  in  a  new  skin  disease.  A  brave  scientist 
that — he  never  could  be  elected  President. 

Remember  this!  If  you  stand  still  and  permit  a 
backer  of  the  new  school  bill  to  be  elected  from  your 
county — the  fact  can  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  your 
folks  are  all  back  of  the  bill.  A  vote  at  the  primary 
may  be  worth  10  at  the  election. 

The  woodchuck  will  ruin  many  an  experiment  with 
Soy  beans  this  year.  Talk  about  the  bees  love  for 
honey  ©r  a  boy’s  liking  for  mince  pie  or  the  neighbor’s 
hens  and  your  favorite  lettuce — the  liking  for  Soy 
beans  which  the  woodchuck  shows — tops  them  all. 
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A  Dividend  Stock 

PRESIDENT  BIGLER  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  expressed  a  sentiment  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  milk  committee  that  every  dairy 
farmer  can  endorse.  He  said  in  effect  that  no  prog¬ 
ress  can  be  made  towards  dairy  unity  while  dairy¬ 
men  are  fighting  each  other  in  groups,  and  that  the 
business  of  inciting  dairy  farmers  to  ill  will,  envy 
and  hatred  should  be  made  unpopular.  We  agree 
with  this  sentiment  exactly.  The  actions  of  men  in 
public  positions  are  properly  subject  to  review  and 
criticism.  The  public  welfare  demands  it;  but  the 
analysis  of  actions  and  the  discussions  of  principles 
and  policies  serves  the  public  better  than  persona' 
vituperation  and  abuse. 

The  propaganda  to  develop  friction  and  hard  feel¬ 
ings  and  ill  will  among  dairy  farmers  has  gone  on 
for  several  years.  It  has  embittered  communities, 
separated  neighbors  and  alienated  friends.  It  has 
not  sold  an  extra  quart  of  milk  or  increased  the  price 
of  milk  a  penny.  It  never  will.  By  all  means  let  us 
heal  the  wounds  it  has  opened,  and  make  the  work 
of  promoting  frenzy  and  strife  unpopular. 

Co-operation  cannot  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of 
suspicion  and  distrust.  It  can  live  only  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  of  good  will,  confidence  and®mutual  help. 
Dictators  destroy  the  true  spirit  of  co-operation. 
Force  and  coercion  and  monopoly  choke  it  to  death. 
It  came  into  existence  as  a  protest  against  tyranny. 
Co-operation  must  be  voluntary  and  mutual.  It 
must  be  fair.  It  must  be  truthful.  It  must  be  just. 
It  must  inspire  confidence,  justify  trust  and  cement 
friendships. 

Leaders  come  and  go,  but  neighbors  live  on  to¬ 
gether.  We  need  a  return  of  the  old  fraternal  .senti¬ 
ment  in  the  dairy  business.  God  never  ordained 
that  all  dairymen  should  think  alike,  but  the  grace 
of  charity  is  infinite.  It  pays  bigger  dividends  than 
.  envy  and  hate. 


June  Milk  Prices 

MILK  returns  to  producers  for  the  month  of 
June  have  been  reported  as  follows : 

The  League  Pool  net  casli  per  100  lbs.  3  per  cent 
milk,  200-mile  zone,  $1.24.  There  was  a  charge  of  8c 
for  expenses  and  10c  for  certificates,  making  gross 
returns  $1.43  to  the  association. 

Some  Northern  New  York  cheese  factories  report 
net  return  of  $1.64. 

Sheffield  Farms  Association  report  net  cash  re¬ 
turns  of  $1.75. 

The  Eastern  States  report  a  net  cash  average  of 
$1.50. 

The  non-pool  reports  are  not  official,  but  are  given 
as  about  $1.65. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Class  I  price  was  $2.11,  and 
the  surplus  price  $1.55. 

In  Detroit  the  Class  I  price  was  $3,  and  surplus 
$1.77.  This  for  3.5  per  cent  milk,  or  20c  per  100  lbs. 
above  3  per  cent  basis. 

In  Grand  Rapids,  Class  I,  $2.60,  and  surplus  $1.50. 
This  also  for  3.5  per  cent  test. 

In  Flint,  Mich.,  Class  I  price,  $2.63,  and  surplus 
$1.77.  Also  3.5  per  cent  test. 


Prices  for  Wool  and  Wool  Clothing 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
statement  by  Chaides  L.  Luedtke  and  George  T. 
Willingmyre  on  the  relations  between  wool  prices 
and  the  demand  for  clothing.  A  fair  synopsis  of 
this  article  is  given  below.  Many  of  the  facts  here 
given  will  be  new  to  our  readers: 

To  say  that  the  present  depression  in  the  wool  market 
is  due  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
niand  will  hardly  satisfy  the  Western  wool  grower  who 
is  today  receiving  20  cents  a  pound,  scoured  basis,  less 
for  his  wool  than  a  year  ago. 

The  light  demand  from  the  textile  mills,  whoee  lack  of 
interest  in  turn  has  been  due  to  the  slowness  of  the 
yarn  and  cloth  markets,  is  regarded  as  the  primary 
cause  for  the  decline  in  raw  wool  values.  On  the  other 
hand,  rhe  slackening  up  of  orders  from  the  clothing  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  kntting  mills  has  affected  the  demand  for 
yarn  and  cloth,  while  the  retailer  has  adopted  a  hand- 
to-mouth  policy,  saying  that  the  consumer  is  not  buying. 

With  world  wool  stocks  at  a  low  level  and  imports 
into  the  United  States  54  per  cent  less  during  the  10 
months  ending  with  April.  1924,  than  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  coupled  with  the 
decreased  number  of  sheep  in  the  principal  wool  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  of  the  World  a  rathei*  anomalous  situ¬ 
ation  is  presented. 

Not  only  is  the  price  of  raw  wool  in  this  country  20 
cents  a  pound,  scoured  basis,  less  than  a  year  ago,  but 
the  price  in  Boston  is  approximately  18  cents  a  pound 
lower  than  the  London  price,  if  we  take  into  account 
the  full  amount  of  the  import  duty  on  wool.  The 
ocean  freight  will  increase  this  margin  slightly  more. 
The  following  price  comparison  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  difference.  The  price  in  Boston  right  now  of  Ohio 
fine  strictly  combing  wool  is  around  $1.27%  a  pound, 
scoured  basis.  The  price  of  Australian  warp  64s  at  the 
London  auctions  on  July  1  was  64d  a  pound,  clean 
scoured,  or  *$1.15  a  pound,  which  leaves  a  margin  of 
only  12%  cents  to  cover  the  cost  of  transportation  and 


the  import  duty  into  the  United  States,  which  alone 
amounts  to  31  cents  a  pound. 

„  Not  only  have  imports  declined  as  a  result  of  the  situ- 
tion,  above  described,  but  large  quantities  of  foreign 
wools  imported  into  the  United  States  and  held  in  bond 
have  been  re-exported,  principally  to  England  and  Ger¬ 
many.  During  the  10  months  beginning  with  July  1, 
1923.  a  total  of  27,991,799  lbs.  of  foreign  wool  was  re¬ 
exported  fi'om  the  United  States,  according  to  the  official 
returns  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  For 
the  corresponding  period  of  1922-23  the  re-exports  of 
foreign  wools  amounted  to  only  2,697,785  lbs.  The 
total  imports  of  wool  into  the  United  States  during  the 
10  months  ending  April  30,  1924,  amounted  to  199,- 
966.323  lbs.,  as  compared  with  438,06S,044  lbs.  import¬ 
ed  during  the  corresponding  10  months  of  the  previous 
year,  or  a  decrease  of  54  per  cent. 

The  unseasonable  weather  and  uncertainty  of  demand 
of  the  past  two  seasons  have  resulted  in  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  orders  for  wool  goods  and  clothing,  followed  by 
a  general  spirit  of  caution  in  the  purchase  of  goods  in 
all  lines  of  business.  A  good  many  retailers  still  regard 
the  price  of  clothing  too  high,  but  feel  that  any  reduc¬ 
tions  must  take  place  in  the  manufacturers’  cost  of 
them.  The  clothing  manufacturer  also  feels  that  the 
price  of  clothing  is  too  high,  but  contends  that  with 
the  present  wage  scale  it  will  be  impossible  to  effect  any 
economy  in  the  cost  of  production.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  clothing  manufacturers  and  wholesale  deal¬ 
ers  feel  that  more  efficient  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  retail  trade  would  make  for  a  lower  price 
to  the  consumer,  while  nearly  all  blame  the  consumer 
for  his  foibles  and  fussiness  in  the  purchase  of  clothing. 

It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  price  of  a  given  suit  of  clothes  today  and  in 
1913.  There  have  been  changes  in  the  kinds  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  cloth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improved  workman¬ 
ship  and  tailoring  Avhich  have  taken  place  since  1913. 
However,  the  following  comparisons  will  illustrate  the 
increase  in  the  costs  of  some  of  the  principal  items 
that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  a  suit  of  clothes. 

The  average  price  of  fine  staple  territory  wools  in 
Boston  in  March,  1924,  was  $1.41  a  pound,  scoured 
basis,  as  compared  with  59  cents  i  pound  in  March, 
1913,  an  increase  of  139  per  cent.  Since  March  of  this 
year  the  price  of  wool  has  dropped  to  a  point  where  the 
average  for  May  of  this  particular  grade  was  only  $1.33 
a  pound,  as  against  $1.53  in  May,  1923,  while  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  first  three  weeks  in  June  has  dropped  still 
further,  or  to  $1.29,  the  lowest  price  since  May,  1922. 
Other  grades  of  wool  are  selling  at  relatively  the  same 
ratio.  The  prices  of  wool  goods,  however,  are  not  only 
relatively  higher,  but.  show  no  reduction  since  the  price 
of  wool  began  to  decline.  Clay  worsted  diagonal,  16-oz. 
goods,  which  was  sold  by  the  manufacturer  at  $1.2375 
a  yard  in  March,  1914,  cost  $3,015  a  yard  in  March, 
1924,  or  an  increase  of  143.6  per  cent.  This  price  has 
remained  in  effect  without  change  during  the  five 
months  ending  May,  1924,  the  last  month  for  which 
these  figures  are  available.  The  wholesale  price  of  11-oz. 
serge  in  May,  1914,  was  $1.0575  a  yard,  as  against 
$2.40S  a  yard  in  May,  1924,  an  increase  of  127  per  cent. 
Here,  too,  the  price  shown  for  May  has  been  in  effect 
since  the  first  of  this  year.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
clothing  being  sold  today  was  made  from  wool  sold  or 
manufactured  into  cloth  last  year,  when  a  different 
price  level  for  those  materials  prevailed. 

The  value  of  the  raw  wool  that  enters  into  a  suit  of 
clothes  is  a  comparatively  small  factor  in  the  price  of 
clothing.  The  average  all-wool  suit  takes  about  5  lbs. 
of  wool.  The  difference  between  a  low-priced  and  a 
high-priced  suit  is  not  therefore  so  much  the  amount  of 
wool  that  enters  into  the  suit  as  it  is  the  construction  of 
the  cloth,  quality  of  linings,  etc.,  and  the  amount  of 
labor  used  in  the  making  of  the  cloth  and  the  suit.  In 
December,  1921,  the  value  of  the  raw  materials  entering 
into  a  $35  suit  of  clothes  at  retail  was  11  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost,  which  included  the  trimmings  and  parts  not 
made  of  wool.  The  largest  single  item  is  the  cost  of 
labor,  amounting  to  44  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
suit.  Of  the  remainder,  34  per  cent  represented  over¬ 
head,  and  11  per  cent  profit.  These  charges  were  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows  :  Labor  cost — textile  mill,  11  per 
cent ;  clothing  manufacturer,  18  per  cent ;  retailer,  15 
per  cent ;  overhead — textile  mill,  4  per  cent ;  clothing 
manufacturer,  16  per  cent ;  retailer,  14  per  cent ;  profit 
— 'textile  mill,  2  per  cent;  clothing  manufacturer,  5  per 
cent,  and  retailer,  4  per  cent.  These  proportions  are 
probably  not  far  off  from  the  present  distribution  of 
costs,  although  a  representative  of  the  clothing  industry 
stated  that  the  present  labor  cost  was  probably  not  over 
16  or  17  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  suit,  instead  of  18  per 
cent. 

The  distribution  of  the  cost  of  this  $35  suit  of  cloth¬ 
ing  between  the  textile  mill,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
retailer,  gives  the  textile  mill  17  per  cent,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  39  per  cent  and  the  retailer  33  per  cent.  This 
means  that  the  retailer’s  cost  of  selling  a  $35  suit  of 
clothes  is  $11.55,  which  includes  labor,  overhead  and 
profit,  or  59  per  cent  as  much  as  the  manufacturer  re¬ 
ceives  for  making  the  suit  out  of  raw  materials  worth 
$3.85.  Direct  sale  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  retailer 
is  assumed.  It  is  in  the  retail  distribution  of  clothes 
that  the  greatest  differences  in  cost  markings  will  be 
found.  While  there  are  many  fluctuations  in  the  price 
of  raw  wool,  the  wage  scales  are  so  standardized  that 
the  cost  of  producing  goods  is  more  or  less  uniform  in 
different  mills,  with  due  allowance,  of  course,  for  dif¬ 
ferences  in  overhead,  etc.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  the  clothing  manufacturer.  The  price  he  pays  for 
his  goods  is  more  or  less  uniform,  while  his  labor  costs 
are  again  determined  by  a  standardized  scale  of  wages, 
which  is  uniform  among  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The 
retailer’s  costs,  however,  are  determined  by  many  and 
variable  factors,  depending  upon  the  city,  location  of 
the  store,  total  amount  of  sales,  etc. 

Last  year  the  amount  of  wool  used  in  women’s  sweat¬ 
ers  and  knit  wear  was  a  considerable  item.  This  year 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  style  from  wool  to  silk, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  small  factor,  not  alone  in  the 
wool  situation,  but  in  cotton  as  well.  Artificial  silk 
particularly  has  become  a  factor.  We  are  really  dealing 
with  a  new  textile  when  it  is  realized  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  artificial  silk  in  this  country  has  increased  from 
about  1,566,000  lbs.  in  1913  to  35,380,000  lbs.  in  1923. 
Adding  to  this  the  imports  of  approximately  4,000,000 
lbs.  of  artificial  silk  gives  us  a  total  consumption  in 
1923  of  nearly  40,000.000  lbs.  The  estimated  consump¬ 
tion  of  raw  silk  in  1923  was  approximately  49,000,000 
lbs.,  as  compared  with  28,000,000  in  1913.  ‘  The  sale  of 
men’s  suits  with  an  extra  pair  of  trousers  is  regarded 
by  many  as  a  factor  in  reducing  the  number  of  suits 
sold,  and  indirectly  the  amount  of  wool  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  men’s  clothing. 

Much  has  been  heard  recently  about  the  automobile 
as  one  of  the  factors  in  the  reduced  consumption  of 


clothing.  The  fact  that  70  per  cent  of  all  automobiles 
are  said  to  be  sold  on  time  is  regarded  by  many  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  their  owners  must  of  necessity  economize  in 
other  directions  in  order  to  meet  their  regular  monthly 
payments.  The  cost  of  maintaining  an  automobile  is 
also  a  factor.  There  is,  however,  no  statistical  or  other 
means  of  measuring  the  effect  which  the  automobile 
has  had  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  its  owners  in 
other  directions.  The  total  number  of  automobiles  pro¬ 
ved  in  the  United  States  in  1923  was  around  4,000.- 
000.  having  a  retail  value  of  approximately  $4,000,000,- 
000.  The  total  number  of  cars  registered  in  the  United 
States  in  1923  was  15,500.000.  The  automobile  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  big  factor  in  our  economic  life.  How¬ 
ever,  the  average  automobile  owner  appears  to  be  as 
well  dressed  as  his  less  fortunate  brother  the  pedestrian. 

High  rents  or  the  forced  purchase  of  houses  at  high 
prices  on  the  installment  plan  is  also  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  consumer’s  budget.  There  is  also  the  phono¬ 
graph  and,  more  recently,  the  radio,  not  to  mention 
numberless  other  personal  and  household  articles  which 
have  made  a  new  demand  on  the  American  purse.  The 

fXSk0  output  alone  ha«  increased  from 
,>24100,000  in  1920  to  an  estimated  production  in  1924 
of  $350,000,000.  In  the  absence  of  increased  income, 
the  purchase  off  these  things  means  either  reduced  savings 
or  a  readjustment  in  the  expenditures  for  other  articles. 
Data  are  not  sufficient  to  show  accurately  how  these  ex¬ 
penditures  affect  the  expenditures  for  clothing. 

It  is  granted  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  and 
radio  supplies  represents  a  big  factor  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  woolen  goods  and  clothing.  It  is  doubtful,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  per  capita  consumption  of  clothing  by  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  will  average  as  high  as  that  of  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  This  raises  the  question,  what  group  of  wage 
earners  and  salaried  employes  buys  the  bulk  of -the 
ready-made  clothing?  Is  it  the  12,000,000  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries, 
or  the  4,000,000  persons  engaged  in  professional,  clerical 
and  public  service?  In  other  words,  does  the  man  whose 
occupation  requires  him  to  wear  a  regular  business  unit 
every  day  in  the  year  buy  a  greater  number  of  suits 
than  the  man  who  is  employed  in  a  factory,  or  work¬ 
shop,  where  cheaper  working  clothes  may  be  worn? 

No  attempt  is  made  to  say  what  the  future  holds  in 
store  for  the  American  wool  grower,  except  to  point  out 
that  the  present  low  price  cannot  continue  in  the  face 
of  reduced  wool  supplies,  unless  a  radical  change  takes 
place  in  the  consumption  of  wool  clothing  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public. 


The  New  Jersey  Sale  by  Weight  Law 

A  NUMBER  of  our  New  Jersey  readers,  many  of 
ffhem  having  a  roadside  market,  have  asked 
about  the  new  law  covering  weights  and  measures  in 
New  Jersey.  This  is  known  as  die  “Sale  by  Weight” 
act,  and  it  makes  a  number  of  changes  in  the  law. 
The  following  statement  has  been  prepared  by  the 
State  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures : 


Chapter  59,  P.  L.  N.  J.,  1924,  provides  that : 

All  commodities  heretofore  commonly  offered  for 
sale,  or  sold  by  dry  measure  or  by  basket,  barrel  or  con¬ 
tainer  of  any  kind,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall 
be  offered  for  sale  or  sold  upon  the  basis  of  avoirdupois 
net  weight  or  by  numerical  count  only,  and  it  shall 
thereafter  be  unlawful  for  anyone  to  use  or  employ  any 
dry  capacity  measure,  basket,  barrel  or  container  of  any. 
kind  as  a  means  of  determining  the  amounts  or  quan¬ 
tities  of  any  such  commodities  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  • 
provided,  however,  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  be  construed  to  apply  to  fruits  and  vegetables  sold 
in  the  original  standard  container,  nor  to  vegetables 
which  by  common  custom  are  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  by 
the  bunch  ;  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  be  con¬ 
strued  to  apply  to  fresh  berries  and  to  other  small  fruits 
which  are  customarily  offered  for  sale  and  sold  by  the 
box,  basket  or  other  receptacle,  except,  however,  when 
such  fresh  berries  or  such  other  small  fruits  are  offered 
for  sale,  or  sold  in  bulk,  in  which  case  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  apply  to  the  extent  that  such  freeli  berries 
and  such  other  small  fruits  shall  be  offered  for  sale  and 
sold  by  avoirdupois  net  weight  only;  provided,  further, 
however,  that  all  fresh  berries  and  such  other  small 
fruits  when  offered  for  sale,  or  sold,  shall  be  so  offered 
or  sold  in  boxes,  baskets  or  receptacles  of  uniform  size 
to  hold  one  quart  or  one  pint  dry  measure  only,  which 
said  boxes,  baskets  or  other  receptacles  shall  be  uni¬ 
formly  and  evenly  filled  throughout.” 

This  law  is  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1924,  and 
is  enforceable  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  his  duly  authorized  assistants  and  all 
county  and  municipal  superintendents  of  weights  and 
measures. 

The  penalties  for  violation  are:  $25  to  $50  for  first 
offense ;  $50  to  $100  for  second  offense,  and  $100  to  $200 
for  each  subsequent  offense. 

The  term  “commodities”  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
articles,  other  than  liquids,  which  are  capable  of  being 
measured  by  dry  capacity  measure  and  which  have  been 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  wold  by  dry 
capacity  measure  in  this  State. 

The  term  “dry  capacity  measure”  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  be  the  bushel,  half¬ 
bushel,  peck,  half-peck,  quarter-peck,  quart,  pint,  half¬ 
pint  and  similar  measures. 

The  term  “original  standard  container”  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  and  include  only  barrels,  boxes,  baskets, 
hampers  or  similar  containers,  the  dimensions  or  capac¬ 
ity  of  which  is  established  by  law  of  this  State  or  by  act 
of  Congress,  the  contents  of  which  have  not  been  re¬ 
moved  or  repacked,  and  upon  which  is  plainly  and  con¬ 
spicuously  marked  the  net  quantity  of  contents  thereof 
in  terms  of  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count. 

The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  establish  the  practice 
of  buying  and  selling  dry  commodities  on  a  basis  of 
avoirdupois  net  weight  or  numerical  count. 

It  abolishes  the  dry  capacity  measure  from  use  in 
trade  in  New  Jersey. 

It  permits  the  sale  of  certain  commodities  by  the 
bunch,  such  a«  beets,  radishes  and  other  vegetables 
which  by  custom  have  been  sold  in  this  manner. 

It  allows  the  sale  of  berries  in  standard  containers, 
as  heretofore. 

It  permits  the  sale  of  commodities  in  original  stand¬ 
ard  containers,  viz. :  those  containers  of  standard  capac¬ 
ity  as  used  by  the  grower  or  packer,  provided  the  con¬ 
tents  of  such  containers  have  not  been  removed  or  re¬ 
packed  subsequent  to  original  packing,  and  upon  which 
is  plainly  marked  the  net  quantity  of  contents  in  terms 
of  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 
The  Ladder  of  Prayer 

There  is  a  ladder  which  I  climb 
When  worn  with  toil  and  care, 

It  scales  the  maesive  walls  of  Time 
To  a  region  beautiful,  sublime, 

This  invisible  Ladder  of  Prayer. 

And  I  ascend  to  rest  and  peace 
In  that  calm  atmosphere  above, 

To  stress  and  strife  there  cornes  surcease, 
From  pain  I  find  a  kind  release 
In  thoughts  of  truth  and  love. 

And  lo  !  the  crooked  ways  seem  straight, 
And  the  rough  stones  beneath  my  feet 
Are  smoothed  away  the  while  I  wait, 

For  prayer  leads  up  to  heaven’s  gate 
And  makes  life  full  and  sweet. 

— Elizabeth  Scollard,  in 
New  York  llerald-Tribune. 

* 

A  well-known  piano  manufacturer 
warns  us  not  to  leave  the  piano  closed 
and  untouched,  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
preserved  thereby.  It  should  be  opened 
daily  and  regularly  used.  He  also  warns 
against  the  use  of  an  oilcloth  cover, 
which  we  sometimes  see  placed  over  the 
piano,  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  will 
protect  the  instrument  from  dampness. 

* 

We  are  told  that  an  excellent  jelly  may 
be  made  from  mulberries,  used  before  they 
are  fully  ripe.  Equal  parts  are  used  of 
the  hard  red  or  barely  colored  berries  and 
those  fully  ripe.  To  three  quarts  of  ber¬ 
ries  add  one  pint  of  water,  to  avoid 
scorching,  cook  until  soft,  and  then  drain 
the  juice.  Proceed  as  with  any  other 
jellies,  measuring  one  pint  of  sugar  to 
each  pint  of  juice.  Heat  the  sugar,  and 
have  the  juice  at  the  boiling  point  when 
sugar  is  added.  Stir  and  skim,  and  boil 
about  five  minutes,  testing  to  see  if  it  will 
jelly  then.  We  think  a  fine  jelly  could 
he  made  by  adding  juice  of  tart  apples,  or 
commercial  pectin,  to  the  juice  of  ripe 
mulberries.  Without  some  such  aid.ripe 
mulberries  are  not  likely  to  make  a  firm 
jelly. 

* 

A  SAVORY  dish  that  will  take  the  place 
of  meat  is  poached  eggs  on  fried  tomatoes. 
Cut  solid  tomatoes  into  slices  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  dust  with  salt  and  pepper, 
dif)  in  beaten  egg.  then  in  bread  crumbs, 
and  fry  in  hot  fat,  browning  both  sides. 
Poach  one  egg  for  each  elice.  Dish  the  to¬ 
matoes.  place  each  egg  on  a  slice  of  to¬ 
mato,  dust  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
serve  at  once. 


Farmer’s  Wife  and  Her 
Extra  Work 

It  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a 
world.  Life  would  be  very  monotonous 
if  everyone  did  the  same  thing,  year  after 
year,  or  we  were  all  alike  in  looks  and 
actions.  Why  does  everyone  seem  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  farmer’s  wife  to  raise  chickens, 
and  make  a  success  of  it,  year  after  year? 
They  don’t  expect  every  town  woman  to 
be  a  club  president  or  a  school  teacher, 
but  every  woman  on  the  farm,  no  matter 
what  her  other  duties,  must  be  a  success¬ 
ful  poultry  raiser,  good  butter-maker,  and 
have  a  fine  garden. 

All  country  women  have  so  many, 
many  duties  that  I,  for  one,  don’t  expect 
her  to  raise  400  or  500  chickens  every 
year.  It  is  n'ce  f°r  her  to  have  a  big 
flock  of  chickens,  if  she  has  time  for  it. 
and  can  make  a  go  of  it,  but  I  don't  class 
her  as  a  failure  if  she  doesn’t  raise  poul¬ 
try.  No  one  expects  a  city  woman  to 
make  her  own  pin  money,  yet  they,  as  a 
rule,  dress  better  and  spend  more  money 
for  foods  partially  cooked  or  ready  for 
the  table,  than  the  average  farmer’s  wife. 

How  many  farmers’  wives  buy  their 
bread  already  Inked,  their  cakes  and 
pies?  Not  many  of  them,  unless  it  be¬ 
comes  a  necessity,  like  at  harvest  time  or 
thrashing.  I  am  strong  for  the  country 
woman.  She  helps  her  husband  outside 
when  it  is  necessary,  but  should  never  be 
compelled  to  chop  her  wood  or  carry  wa¬ 
ter  unless  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
her  husband  to  do  so.  There  might  he 
some  occasion  for  it  sometimes,  and  I 
don’t  believe  any  woman  would  hesitate 
then,  but  generally  speaking  it  is  the 
husband’s  place  to  do  the  heavy  manual 
labor  around  the  house. 

KANSAS  HOUSEKEEPER. 


Currant  Pie 

Beet-ever  Currant  Pie. — One  cup  cur¬ 
rants  (mashed),  one  cup  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoon  flour,  two  egg  yolks,  butter  size  of 
hickorynut,  three  tablespoons  water.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  bake  in  one  crust.  I  se 
whites  of  eggs  for  meringue.  L.  c.  M. 


Rack  for  Jars  in  Canning 

I  note  many  housekeepers  use  cloths 
wrapped  around  their  jars  to  keep  them 
from  touching  and  breaking  wdiile  proces¬ 
sing  and  suppose  they  do  this  with  all 
“cold  pack"  canning.  This  is  an  incon¬ 
venience  that  can  be  easily  avoided  by 
use  of  a  contrivance  that  I  have,  and 
which  is  easily  made  by  a  handy  man.  or 
she  could  make  them  herself.  I  bought 
mine  but  have  made  some  more,  as  I 
could  not  find  any  more  on  the  market. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  patented.  Old  baling 
wire  and,  a  strong  pair  of  pliers  are  all 


Rack  for  Jars  in  Canning 


that  is  necessary,  and  then  one  is  saved 
the  trouble  of  handling  a  hot  jar  with 
towels,  and  all  boards  and  laths  and 
cloths  are  unnecessary.  I  will  give  the 
drawing  of  this  device.  There  are  six 
loops  of  the  wire  at  the  bottom,  and 
every  other  one  is  bent  in  half  wmy  to 
form  a  support  for  jar.  They  are  made 
large  enough  for  quart  jars,  and  can  be 
bent  in  smaller  for  use  on  pint  or  half¬ 
pint  jars.  It  will  require  about.  48  in.  of 
wire  for  one  and  can  be  in  three  pieces. 

MRS.  F.  A.  S. 

From  the  “Covered  Wagon” 
Country 

To  people  of  the  older  settled  countries 
it  will  aeem  hard  to  realize  that  a  large 
part  of  newer-settled  portions  lack  several 
kinds  of  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  and  some  parts 
lack  even  water  and  fuel,  but  such  is  the 
case,  and  many  and  varied  are  the  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  managings.  When  my  father 
moved  his  family  from  Western  Iowa  to 
what  was  then  Keith  Co.,  Neb.,  in  1886, 
we  found  only  the  bare  prairie ;  not  a 
tree,  bush  nor  stick,  nor  creek.  The  de¬ 
pressions  called  lagoons  had  water  in 
them  from  the  previous  Winter’s  snows, 
and  all  water  for  stock  or  domestic  use 
was  hauled  from  those  lagoons  until  wells 
could  be  dug  or  driven. 

Wells  varied  from  90  to  200  or  more 
feet  in  depth,  and  it  cost  at  least  a  dollar 
per  foot  to  get  one  driven.  Then  a  pump 
and  windmill  had  to  be  put  in.  bringing 
the  total  cost  to  several  hundred  dollars, 
and  money  was  scarce.  If  the  well  was 
dry,  it  was  cased  with  lumber  wherever 
the  walls  seemed  in  danger  of  caving,  but 
only  where  it  was  deemed  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary.  A  derrick  was  erected  above  the 
well,  and  a  big  pulley  fastened  in  the  top, 
over  which  ran  a  heavy  rope.  To  one 
end  of  the  rope  a  big  keg  was  fastened. 

A  singletree  was  fastened  to  the  other  end 
and  a  horse  hitched  on.  Someone,  usually 
some  of  the  small  fry,  led  the  horse,  anu 
the  water  was  poured  from  the  keg  into 
barrels,  to  be  hauled,  sometimes  as  far  as 
13  miles,  by  “neighbors*'  who  had  not  yet 
“arrived”  at  a  well  of  their  own. 

For  fuel  we  depended  almost  entirely 
on  “chips,”  as  Ogalalla.  our  nearest  town, 
was  30  miles  away,  and  besides  coal  cost 
too  much  for  much  of  it  to  be  bought. 
That  country  had  been  the  grazing  ground 
of  buffalo,  cattle  and  horses  for  years, 
and  owing  to  the  .dry  air  and  scanty  rain¬ 
fall.  the  droppings  had  dried  and  were 
without  any  disagreeable  odor.  The  set¬ 
tlers — men,  women  and  children — took 
teams  and  wagons  and  gathered  great 
piles  of  the  chips,  but  there  were  several 
drawbacks  to  their  use.  They  would  not 
burn  if  at  all  damp,  did  not  make  a  very 
good  heat,  and  you  had  to  pacK  out  as 
many  ashes  as  you  had  packed  chips  in, 
but  our  houses  were  of  sod :  not  many  had 
board  floors — just  the  earth — so  we  could 
not  keep  house  as  we  would  have  like  to 
do  anyway. 

Soon  some  woman  discovered  that  gun- 
nysacks  sewed  together  made  a  good  car¬ 
pet.  Lacking  straw,  we  took  our  scissors  1 
and  cut  a  lot  of  the  “bluestem”  grass.  ( 
spread  that  on  the  floor,  then  stretched  i 
our  gunnysack  carpet  down  and  fastened 
it  by  driving  big  nails  through  into  the 
earth. 

Our  houses  were  plastered  with  a  mor-  I 
tar  of  sand  and  magnesia,  and  the  walls 
were  whitewashed  with  magnesia,  for  it 
cropped  out  of  the  soil  in  various  places. 

We  were  20  miles  south  of  the  Platte 
River,  a  long  distance  to  go  by  wagon, 
but  some  few  settlers  made  the  trip  there 
sometimes,  and  got  a  few  wild  grapes, 
but  most  of  us  used  the  other  things  “in 
place  of.”  As  substitutes  for  jelliee  or 
preserves  we  made  “egg  butter”  or  “vine¬ 
gar  sauce.”  The  egg  butter  was  made  by 
allowing  a  cup  of  sorghum,  or  preferably 
brown  syrup,  to  come  to  a  good  boil,  then 
adding  a  thickening  of  one  egg.  one  round¬ 
ed  tablespoon  flour,  two  tablespoons  sugar 
and  one-fourth  cup  sweet  milk,  stirred  to¬ 
gether  till  smooth,  stirred  into  the  boiling 
syrup  and  stirred  till  thick,  then  flavored 


Does  your  kitchen  stove 
take  the  starch  out  of  you? 

If  7  ou  hare  the  right  kind  of  range  you  'will  not 
dread  the  summer  cooking 


WHAT  can  wilt  you  more 
completely — your  gown, 
your  hair,  your  spirits — than  a 
roaring  fire  in  the  cook  stove? 
For,  even  in  winter,  getting  a 
big  dinner  usually  means  an 
overheated  kitchen. 

The  moment  you  put  a  Flor¬ 
ence  Oil  Range  in  your  kitchen, 
you  will  realize  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  cook  with  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  comfort.  The 
clear,  blue  flame 
of  the  Florence  is 
close  up  under 
the  cooking  and 
remains  there  — 
its  heat  does  not 
spread  out  over 
the  room.  This 
flame  is  of  great 
intensity,  but  by 
simply  turning  a 
lever  it  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  sim¬ 
mering  heat.  You  can  bake, 
roast,  fry,  boil  with  this  mod¬ 
ern  range. 

You  light  the  stove  and  have 
a  good  clean  heat;  when  dinner 
is  ready  to  serve,  you  put  out 
the  fire  and  forget  it  until  you 
are  ready  to  get  the  next  meal. 

Easy  to  start 

There  is  no  smoke,  no  soot,  no 
shaking  of  the  stove,  no  ashes. 


All  you  have  to  do  to  start  the 
Florence  is  to  turn  a  lever  and 
touch  a  match  to  the  Asbestos 
Kindler.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
gas-like  flame  rises  to  the  top  of 
the  burner.  This  flame  is  not  a 
zvick  flame.  It  is  produced  from 
kerosene  vapor. 

Kerosene  is  cheap  and  always 
obtainable.  The  oil  tank,  made 
of  metal,  is  easy  to  keep  clean 
and  will  not  break. 

And  so  good-looking 

The  modern  housewife  tries  to 
make  her  kitchen  just  as  attractive 
as  any  room  in  the  house.  And  the 
Florence  is  so  good-looking,  with 
its  lustrous  enamel  and  nickel  trim¬ 
ming,  that  it  is  an  ornament  to  the 
most  carefully  equipped  kitchen.  It 
is  made  of  the  very  finest  material. 

If  you  will  examine  the  Florence 
at  a  hardware  or  furniture  dealer’s, 
you  will  be  surprised  at  its  many 
conveniences  and  refinements. 

Send  for  free  booklet 

You  should  know 
the  facts  about  oil 
stoves.  We  have  told 
the  story  in  a  way 
that  interests  you 
in  our  booklet  “Get 
Rid  of  the  ‘Cook 
Look’.”  Drop  us  a 
line  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  it  to 
you  without  charge. 


The  Big 
Burners 

keep  the  flame 
close  up  under 
the  cooking.  This 
means  economy 
of  fuel. 


Portable  Oven 

“Baker’s  arch,” 
and  the  special 
heat-spreader  as¬ 
sure  best  results 
in  any  kind  of 
baking. 


Florence  Stove  Company,  Dept.  627,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Florence  Oil  Ranges,  Florence  Ovens,  Florence  Water  Heaters  and  Florence  Oil  Heaters 
Made  and  Sold  in  Canada  by  McClary’s,  London,  Canada 

FLORENCE 

OIL  RJ^NIGE 
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with  ground  cinnamon.  The  vinegar  sauce 
was  made  by  diluting  vinegar  till  mild, 
then  let  one  pint  come  to  a  boil,  add  one 
cup  sugar,  thicken  with  a  good  tablespoon 
of  flour  moistened  with  cold  water,  cook 
till  clear,  and  flavor  with  lemon  extract. 
It  was  later  found  that  an  egg  added  to 
the  thickening  greatly  improved  this 
“sauce,”  and  also,  with  the  sauce  used  as 
a  filling,  and  a  meringue  on  top,  a  “lem¬ 
on”  pie  resulted. 

In  place  of  apples,  we  raised  pie  mel¬ 
ons;  they  look  like  big  watermelons,  and 
to  this  day  pie  melon  pie  is  my  favorite 
pie,  and  many  people  prefer  the  sauce  to 
apple  sauce.  Some  of  us  raised  the  little 
yellow  ground  cherries,  and  they  made 
nice  preserves  and  pies.  Watermelon 
rinds  also  made  fine  sweet  pickles  and 
preserves,  and  tomatoes,  especially  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2081.  Misses  dress, 
having  shaped  yoke;, 
side  plaits  at  front 
and  back;  may  be 
made  without  sleeves 
or  with  gathered  or 
bell  sleeves.  Sizes 
16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  years  requires 
314  yds.  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial,  or  3%  yds. 
for  dress  with 
sleeves.  20  cents. 


2071.  Slip-on  dress, 
having  blouse  and 
two-piece  skirt 
slightly  gathered  to 
a  wide  band;  detach¬ 
able  vest;  for  ladies 
and  misses.  Sizes  34, 
30,  38,  40  and  42  in. 
bust.  Size  38  requires 
4  yds.  36  to  40- in. 
material,  with  114 
yds.  30-in.  material 
for  vest  and  facings. 
20  cents. 
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2067.  Girls’  jump¬ 
er  dress,  having 
long  -  waisted  over- 
blouse  joined  to 
plaited  skirt;  sepa¬ 
rate  g  u  i  m  p  e  with 
long  or  elbow  length 
sleeves.  Sizes  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years.  Size 
10  years  requires  1% 
yds.  30-in.  material 
for  skirt  and  jumper, 
and  1%  yds.  for 
guimpe.  20  cents. 


2084.  One-p  i  e  c  e 
w  r  a  p-around  skirt, 
with  side  front  clos¬ 
ing;  darted  over  hips 
and  slightly  gathered 
front  and  back;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 

Sizes  20,  28,  30  and 
32  in.  waist.  Any 
size  requires  114  yds. 

54-in.  material.  20 
cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion,  Book,  35  cents. 


yellow  pear  variety,  made  good  preserves. 
Some  folks  made  “peach”  pie  out  of  the 
pear  tomatoes,  and  others  ate  them  sliced, 
with  sugar  and  cream.  We  also  made 
green  tomato  pie  by  slicing  the  green  to¬ 
matoes  thin,  adding  a  cup  of  sugar,  table¬ 
spoon  of  flour,  tablespoon  of  vinegar  and 
cinnamon  to  flavor,  placing  cross-bars  ot 
the  crust  on  top  and  baking  in  a  slow 
oven. 

Jaekrabbits  were  plentiful  and  at  that 
time  were  not  blistery,  so  if  more  were 
obtained  than  were  needed  for  immediate 
use,  they  were  made  into  sausage  by  com¬ 
bining  equal  amount  of  fat  pork,  or  the 
hindquarters  were  made  into  “dried  beef.” 

Don’t  you  think  we  found  many  things 
“in  place  of”  ? 

MRS.  PEARL  UNDERWOOD. 


Small  Economies 

The  best  thing  I  have  found  for  an  arch 
support  is  rubber  tape.  I  take  a  piece 
about  1*4  in.  wide  and  long  enough  to 
go  around  my  instep  twice.  I  join  the 
ends  and  put  it  on  over  my  shoe  when 
about  my  morning  work.  It  could  be 
worn  over  the  stocking  inside  the  shoe, 
but  would  not  give  the  same  support  It 
gives  as  you  walk,  but  does  not  tire  your 
feet  like  a  support  inside  the  shoe. 

Mother  Bee  gave  some  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  making  over  and  saving 
everything  that  passes  through  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife’s  hands  ,and  it  seems  as  though 
^uch  ideas  were  needed  by  them  as  never 


before.  A  neighbor  who  made  a  great 
success  of  taking  tourists  and  had  use  for 
many  bath  towels,  made  some  from  worn 
white  bedspreads  by  hemming  them,  and 
used  the  smaller  pieces  for  wash  cloths, 
crocheting  around  the  edge. 

My  pet  economy  is  to  cut  the  backs 
out  of  men’s  shirts.  When  they  begin  to 
show  wear  I  change  ends,  cutting  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  fit  the  neck  and  around  the  arm¬ 
holes.  The  upper  part  just  cut  out  can  be 
used  for  a  pattern.  Be  sure  to  allow 
for  seams.  I  also  turn  the  collars ;  it 
doubles  the  life  of  the  shirt  and  looks 
better  than  patches.  rosina. 

Mulberry  and  Cherry 
Preserves 

A  recipe  for  mulberry  preserves  was  re¬ 
quested.  Use  one  measure  each  of  pitted 
sour  cherries,  mulberries  and  sugar,  boil 
until  thick.  No  water  is  required  if  the 
cherry  juice  is  saved.  Seal  while  hot  in 
pint  fruit  jars.  Very  good.  MRS.  J.  P. 


Date  Drop  Cookies 

One  cup  sugar,  one  cup  molasses,  % 
cup  shortening,  measure,  then  melt ;  two 
eggs,  V2  teaspoon  salt,  *4  teaspoon  cloves, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  %  lb.  dates, 
stoned  and  cut ;  four  cups  flour  and  two 
teaspoon  soda  sifted  together ;  drop  on 
greased  tins.  MRS.  J.  P. 


Hot  Weather  Suggestions 

Cook  enough  vegetables  one  day  for 
two.  They  may  be  served  hot  the  first 
day,  and  in  salads  the  next.  Use  fruits, 
fruit  puddings,  gelatine,  floating  island 
and  custards  for  desserts.  Most  of  these 
can  be  prepared'  early  in  the  day,  before 
it  gets  hot.  Use  less  meat.  Prepare  one- 
dish  dinners  and  luncheons.  Veal,  chick¬ 
en,  beef  or  salmon  loaf  also  simplify  hot- 
weather  cookery. 

Do  not  forget  that  in  hot  weather  sal¬ 
ads,  fruits,  eggs  and  milk  are  more  sen¬ 
sible  foods  than  meat  and  pastry.  Cus¬ 
tards  and  ice  cream  are  substitutes  for 
meat. 

Picnic  suppers  are  as  satisfying  as  din¬ 
ner  at  home  in  the  dining  room,  and 
there  are  fewer  dishes  to  wash.  In  mid¬ 
summer  we  eat  wherever  it  seems  coolest, 
moving  the  table  about  at  will.  It  may 
be  breakfast  on  the  back  porch,  luncheon 
on  the  vine-covered  front  porch,  and  diik- 
ner  under  the  shade  trees  out  in  the  yard. 
Shortcake  may  be  made  on  the  waffle  iron 
over  the  oil  stove.  The  batter  must  be 
made  thinner  than  for  ordinary  short¬ 
cake. 

Tomato  salad  that  has  sharp  flavor: 
Three-fourths  cup  of  chopped  meat,  one- 
half  cup  chopped  onions,  one-half  table¬ 
spoon  Worcestershire  sauce,  one-half  salt 
spoon  salt,  four  tablespoons  mayonnaise, 
six  medium-sized  tomatoes.  Season  the 
meat  with  onion,  Worcestershire  sauce 
and  salt  and  mix  with  the  dressing  and 
the  center  of  the  tomatoes  that  have  been 
scooped  out.  Fill  each  tomato  with  salad 
mixture  and  serve  on  a  leaf  of  crisp  let¬ 
tuce  This  is  fine.  J.  w.  R. 


Vegetarian  Mock  Duck 

One  and  one-half  cups  bread  crumbs, 
one  cup  mashed  potatoes,  one  egg  slightly 
beaten,  milk  or  soup  stock  slightly  to 
moisten,  two  onions  chopped,  one  clove 
or  garlic  minced,  one  cup  cooked  carrots, 
one  cup  cooked  beans  or  raw  peas,  one 
cup  corn  (raw)  cut  from  cob,  one-half 
teaspoon  powdered  sage,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  black  pepper,  a  dash  of  cayenne, 
paprika  and  nutmeg;  salt  to  taste,  one- 
half  cup  cream  or  three  tablespoons  ham 
fat.  Mix  thoroughly,  shape  into  a  loaf, 
bake  30  minutes,  basting  often.  This 
must  be  tasted  to  be  appreciated. 

C.  E.  W. 


Household  Hints 

While  moving  last  year  I  mislaid  my 
dust  cap,  and  some  sheets  of  tissue  paper 
being  at  hand  I  twisted  one  about  my 
head.  It  proved  to  be  so  satisfactory  that 
I  have  used  it  many  times  since,  and  wish 
to  tell  others  of  its  merits.  While  clean¬ 
ing  a  cellar  or  an  attic  it  is  far  better 
than  any  cloth  cap,  being  entirely  im¬ 
pervious  to  dust.  In  painting  a  bed¬ 
stead  or  a  closet  it  is  invaluable.  With 
care,  the  same  cap  may  be  used  several 
times,  and  it  never  has  to  be  washed. 

Nearly  every  woman  who  washes  dishes 
knows  the  virtue  of  the  “Mystic  Mit,” 
but  few  perhaps  ever  used  it  on  an  ob¬ 
durately  dirty  potato.  It  puts  the  brush 
to  shame  when  so  used. 

A  baking  powder  box  with  a  hole 
punched  in  the  bottom  makes  the  best 
possible  chopper  for  cooked  vegetables  or 
raw  fruits  or  berries.  Try  it  when  mak¬ 
ing  strawberry  shortcake.  K.  p.  v. 


Best-ever  Pudding 

Two  egg  yolks,  1%  c-ups  molasses,  % 
teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  warm  water,  one 
dessert  spoon  soda,  2 *4  cups  flour.  Steam 
two  hours.  Wonderful  Sauce. — One-half 
cup  melted  butter,  one  cup  confectioners’ 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  warm  water,  one 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Mix  in  order  given. 
Beat  thoroughly.  Just  before  serving  add 
two  egg  whites,  thoroughly  beaten.  Mix 
till  well  blended.  L.  c.  M. 


"  For  Better  Heating 

NDES  FURNACE 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  a  Radiator  Lock  that  absolutely 
prevents  the  leakage  of  coal  gas.  This 
is  only  one  of  its  many  exclusive  advan¬ 
tages. 

Stove,  Range  or  P'urnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  8c  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 


RUNNING  WATER  IN  HDMEAND  BARN 


^if^ouliVe 

near  a  Creek. 

|  or  Spring 

Buy  Direct 
Save  1-5  to  35% 

This  free  catalog  is  a  real  text-book  ’ 
on  solving  your  household  and  dairy  bam 
problems  —  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings,  plumbing,  and  water  sys- ' 
terns,  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits,  furnaces, 
electrical  supplies,  etc. 

You  can  save  by  our  method  of  cutting  out  middle^ 
men  and  bookkeepers. 

Freight  paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re* 
funded.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-Despard  Co. 

'96  804  Broad  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


r 
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I0LESALE  PRICES 


Better  appreciation  of 
yourself  and  farm 

will  be  obtained  by  using  your  own 
letterheads.  Wes-Lef  will  send  you 
one  hundred  of  their  new  and  distinc¬ 
tive  combined  letter  sheet  and  envelope 
for  $1.00,  all  bearing  your  name  or 
name  of  your  farm.  Summer  boarders 
will  appreciate  it,  too. 

WES-LET,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Easier  Cooking-Better  Heating 


The  HOME  ECONOMY  OIL -GAS 
BURNER  can  be  easily  set  in  one,  two 
or  more  burner  units  in  range,  parlor 
stove  or  furnace  for  cooking  aud  heating. 
Turns  low-cost  kerosene  or  furnace  oil 
(not  fuel  oil)  into  gas.  Safe,  simple,  new 
principle  burner  that  cannot  clog  with 
carbon.  A  control  valve  makes  it  the 
most  efficient  on  the  market. 


Home  Economit 
Oil -Gas  Burner 


A  GENTS  —  write  Tor 
wonderful  opportunity. 


Write  today  for  free  folder,  price  list 
and  our  10-day  guarantee  of  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back. 


E.  R.  Caldwell  &  SonBrass  Co. 
Dept.  25,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 


THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Every  kernel  of  the  carefully  selected  wheat  used  in 
making  OCCIDENT  Flour  is  washed  and  scoured  be¬ 
fore  it  is  milled.  Then  only  the  choicest  portion  of  the 
flour  ground  from  this  wheat  is  made  into  OCCIDENT 
This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons 
gfev  why  OCCIDENT  makes  lighter, 


whiter,  better  tasting  bread.  Money 
back  if  it  does  not  please  you. 

Russell-Miller  Milling  Co. 
General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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WHAT  DOES  IT  PROVE 

when,  on  a  single  farm  in  one  year,  five  cows 
average  1248  lbs.  butter,  four  of  the  five  average 
1261  lbs.,  two  of  the  five  average  over  1300  lbs., 
and  one,  Anna  Lenox  DeKol  2nd,  makes  a 
world’s  record  for  12-year-olds,  all  breeds,  with 
28,646.3  lbs.  milk,  1367.58  lbs.  butter? 


That’s  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  Yates  Farms, 
Orchard  Park,  N.  Y., — 
all  these  great  records  be¬ 
ing  completed  since  last 
December. 

Chiefly,  it  proves  two 
things — that  these  are  good 
cows  and  that  they’re  well 
fed.  At  Yates  Farms  lib¬ 
eral  amounts  of 


DIAMOND 


CORN 


40%  Protein 


GLUTEN  MEAL 

are  fed  all  year  ’round. 


ration. 


Mr.  F.  M.  Nichols,  Herd  Manager  at  Yates 
Farms,  wrote:  “I  consider  Diamond  Corn  Gluten 
Meal  one  of  the  most  essential  feeds  for  any  dairy 


Mr.  Nichols  does  not  believe  in  ruining  a  cow 
for  the  sake  of  a  great  record.  These  animals  were 
fed  for  big  production  without  sacrifice  of  health. 


Ask  us  for  a  ration  card  and  get  your  dealer  to 
mix  up  a  DIAMOND  ration.  A  month’s  trial  will 
convince  you  that  DIAMOND  deserves  its  place  in 

EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 
AND  EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

New  YorK  Chicago 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
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Concrete  Mixer 

'  It  pays  to  put  down  concrete 
floocs,sidewalks,foundations,etc., 
with  a  Kuik-Mix.  Turns  out  a 
wheel  bar  rowful  a  minute.  Try 
a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer  on  30  days' 
trial.  Price  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO.. 

1 010 Cleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  W:a. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


penetrates 

evenly 


Bag* 

make  good 
toweling 


Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt  is  best  salt  for  can¬ 
ning,  pickling,  kraut  making  and  meat  curing.  Its 
tiny,  porous  flakes  dissolve  instantly,  penetrate 
evenly,  cure  evenly.  Wont  harden  or  form  salt  crust. 

Send  now  for  Free  Book,  “New  Truth  About  Salt.” 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO.,  Dept.  19,  Akron,  Ohio 

Chicago  -  Dallas  -  Boston  -  Buffalo  -  Atlanta  -  Pittsburgh 

Colonial 

SpecialFarmerb  i2 

“There’s  a  Colonial  Salt  for  every  purpose” 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Various  Feeding  Questions 

Is  it  possible  to  substitute  Alfalfa  hay, 
(combined  with  the  proper  grain  ration), 
for  silage,  provided  one  has  plenty  of 
it?  If  such  a  thing  is  possible,  how 
should  it  be  done?  As  I  understand  it 
Alfalfa  is  very  high  in  protein  and  sil¬ 
age  is  roughage  to  a  certain  extent.  Are 
both  Alfalfa  and  silage  to  be  classed  as 
succulents?  Is  protein,  which  the  dic¬ 
tionary  defines  as  a  “muscle  making 
food.”  the  best  milk  maker?  What  grain 
ration  should  be  fed  cows  with  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  and  silage  fed  twice  a  day ; 
with  Alfalfa  and  silage  fed  twice  a  day? 
The  cows  are  Guernseys  and  Jerseys. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  b.  G. 

It  is  not  possible  to  substitute  Alfalfa 
hay  for  silage,  for  the  two  products  are 
distinctly  different  in  composition.  Sil¬ 
age  is  a  carbohydrate  feed  with  succulent 
supplements  and  is  intended  to  provide 
bulk,  as  well  as  heat  and  energy.  Alfalfa 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  roughage  carrying 
nearly  as  much  protein  as  bran,  and  in 
addition,  provides  mineral  matter  of  vital 
necessity  to  young  growing  animals. 

To  put  your  question  in  another  way  : 
Silage,  plus  grain,  cau  be  substituted  for 
Alfalfa,  plus  grain.  But  it  is  unwise  to 
feed  silage  by  itself.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  Five  pounds  of  silage  carry 
substantially  the  equivalent  in  dry  mat¬ 
ter  of  1  lb.  of  ordinary  roughage,  and  it 
is  not  desirable  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  to  feed  a  cow  more  than  35  to  45 
lbs.  of  silage  per  day.  Manifestly,  there 
is  not  enough  energy  in  this  amount  of 
silage  to  maintain  her  daily  functions  and 
in  addition  make  it  possible  for  her  to 
produce  the  desired  amount  of  milk. 

It  is  always  safe  to  allow  all  of  the 
Alfalfa  hay  that  they  will  clean  up  with 
relish  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  it  is 
likewise  good  practice  to  provide  cows 
in  milk  with  all  the  silage  that  they  will 
consume  in  two  feeds,  morning  and  night. 
Thus,  the  amount  of  grain  that  should 
accompany  both  hay  and  silage  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  average  daily  production  of 
milk. 

Alfalfa  cannot  be  classified,  as  you 
suggest,  as  a  succulent  feed  unless  it  is 
fed  green  and  as  a  forage  crop.  In  this 
case,  Alfalfa  can  appropriately  substitute 
for  silage.  Rut  Alfalfa  hay  cured  down 
to  a  moisture  content  of  about  10  per 
cent  cannot  be  substituted  for  silage, 
which  carries  often  more  than  40  per 
cent. 

Protein  is  a  combination  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  the  func¬ 
tion  of  which  is  to  build  blood  and 
muscle,  hair,  nails,  horns,  and  similar 
structure  iu  the  animal’s  system.  In  or¬ 
der  to  produce  milk  an  animal  must 
carry  in  its  blood  stream  the  necessary 
constituents  so  that  the  alveoli  cells  in 
the  udder  can  manufacture  milk  from 
these  constituents.  Protein  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  constituent  and  often  is  a  limiting 
facor  in  the  production  of  milk.  The  only 
difference  between  a  carboliydrated  feed 
and  protein  feed  is  the  element  nitrogen, 
but  carbon  produces  heat  and  energy  and 
the  added  nitrogen  pei'forms  a  supplemen¬ 
tal  function.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
protein  can  perform  all  the  functions 
that  a  carbohydrate  can  perform,  hut 
owing  to  the  necessary  absence  of  the 
element  in  a  carbohydrate  it  cannot  sub¬ 
stitute  for  protein. 

If  Timothy  hay  is  fed  rather  than  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  one  must  provide  in  the  grain 
mixture  enough  more  proteiu  to  meet  the 
deficiency  of  protein  in  the  Timothy  hay. 
Assume  that  you  are  desirous  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  ration  for  use  during  the  Summer 
months  when  silage  is  not  available  and 
when  Alfalfa  hay,  home-grown,  can  be 
used,  the  following  20  per  cent  feed  is 
suggested :  300  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs. 
gluten  feed.  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100 
lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs. 
linseed  meal. 

If  the  gluten  meal  can  be  purchased  at 
an  attractive  figure,  it  can  replace  the 
gluten  feed,  in  which  event  the  amount 
of  oats  in  the  combination  can  be  slight¬ 
ly  reduced.  At  this  time  of  year  oats  are 
relatively  expensive,  but  in  your  section 
of  the  country  oftentimes  barley  or  oats 
in  combination  can  be  purchased  at  at¬ 
tractive  figures.  Or  if  your  pasture  is 
luxuriant  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  feed 
any  of  the  Alfalfa  or  Timothy  hay  in  con- 


ONE  For 

Absolutely 
DAY  Clean  Milk 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT’S  ALL 

That’s  about  all  it  costs  when  you 
use  our  DR.  CLARK  PURITY 
MILK  STRAINER. 

This  best  of  all  strainers  gets  every 
last  bit  of  sediment  out  of  milk, 
leaving  it  clean,  pure,  and  as  sweet 
as  a  healthy  cow’s  breath.  We  guar¬ 
antee  that  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk 
Strainer  will  do  all  we  say  it  will — 
now  make  us  prove  it  right  on  your 
herd. 

Made  in  10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes,  in¬ 
expensive,  and  never  wears  out.  II 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  A  243  Champion  St.. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horso 
tnay  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  etifle,  knee  or -throat. 


will  clean  it  of!  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2.50  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  Instructions, 
and  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  and- 
septic  liniment  (or  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings. 
Enlarged  Gland*.  Wen*,  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins;  allay* 
Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  81. 25  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  postoaid  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


BOSCH 

Type  600  Ignition  System  for 

FORDS 

It  is  not  just  a  timer,  but  acom- 
plete  ignition  system  — Makes 
a  wonderful  improvement  in 
Fords— insures  quick,  easy 
starts,  more  power  on  thehills, 
smooth  running  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Ask  about  SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER,  giving  deal¬ 
er's  name. 

American  Boscfi  Magneto  Corp. 

Box  2610  Springfield,  Mass. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur- 

fiose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  ns  quote  you 
ow  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  .satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
On  order,  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
frelsrht  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COP'i 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18— Landis  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J 


GOLD 


CORN  HARVESTER  worthits  weigM 


in  gold  to  every 
farmer  raising:  corn,  cane  and  kaffir  in  rows 
Onlj  S25  with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Testimonials  from 
pleaseu  customers  In  every  state.  FREE  catalog  ahowln* 
pictures  of  Harvester.  PROCESS  MFG,  CORP„  8  ALIN  A,  KAN. 
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junction  with  the  grass,  but  if  the  pas¬ 
tures  are  short  during  July  and  August 
and  the  cows  have  to  forage  all  day  in 
order  to  satisfy  their  craving  for  green 
feed,  then  it  is  highly  desirable  to  let 
them  have  hay  at  least  once  a  day.  They 
will  pick  it  over  if  given  an  opportunity, 
but  will  not  eat  it  as  clean  as  they  will 
during  the  Winter. 

It  is  well  known  that  hominy  meal  can 
substitute  for  cornmeal.  But  during 
the  Summer  season  hominy  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  lower  cost  than  cornmeal.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  have  ear  corn  of  your  own 
production,  corn  and  cobmeal  can  be 
ground  up  at  frequent  intervals  so  as  to 
avoid  undue  heating  and  substituted  for 
the  proposed  hominy  or  cornmeal.  Bear 
in  mind  that  corn  and  cobmeal  is  more 
bulky  and  less  nutritious  than  hominy  meal 
and  it  requires  200  lbs.  of  corn  and  cob¬ 
meal  to  replace  150  or  160  lbs.  of  hominy 
or  cornmeal. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  1050) 
eight  middle-aged  men  were  discussing 
these  things,  and  we  found  that  six  of  us 
had  crooked  fingers,  broken  or  perma¬ 
nently  twisted  by  catching  “hot  ones” 
while  playing  baseball.  At  any  rate  the 
boy  finishes  his  mowing  and  then  goes 
off  with  his  bag  of  golf  sticks.  That  rives 
me  an  idea.  Perhaps  I  could  do  better  if 
I  had  several  hoes,  of  varying  shapes,  for 
work  among  my  berries!  Anyway,  the 
future  champion  at  golf  may  be  a  farmer. 
That  would  help  us.  A  few  champions  of 
that  and  other  sports  would  give  our  pro¬ 
fession  what  I  may  call  a  psychological 
twist. 

A  paper  is  offered  for  inspection  in  our 
family  today.  Mother  puts  on  her  spec¬ 
tacles  and  reads  it  as  though  it  were  a 
new  declaration  of  independence.  My 
daughter  and  the  older  children  nod  their 
heads  appreciatively,  while  the  oldest  boy 
assumes  that  quite  well-known  attitude 
which  enables  a  deaf  man  to  read  his 
thoughts  fully  : 

“Nothing  of  any  great  importance  ;  just 
one  of  those  common  little  things  which 
have  to  come  in  the  day’s  work.” 

As  I  did  not  hear  the  reading,  this  stiff 
piece  of  parchment  is  passed  over  to  me 
for  examination.  It  proves  to  be  the  boy’s 
“sheepskin,”  setting  forth  in  sonorous 
Latin  that  Williams  College  has  branded 
B.  A.  upon  him.  I  use  the  words  “sonor¬ 
ous  Latin”  because  I  have  heard  the 
phrase  before  and  have  reason  to  think 
this  great  college  would  not  be  likely  to 
use  any  other  kind.  In  truth,  I  cannot 
read  a  word  of  it.  Mother  and  five  of 
the  older  children  can  reel  it  off  as  little 
Rose  would  read  some  nursey  rhyme,  but 
about  all  I  have  is  a  rather  slippery  grip 
on  English.  I  never  had  a  chance  to 
study  the  languages  when  I  was  a  boy.  I 
now  think  I  made  a  mistake  in  not  trying 
to  dig  out  a  little  Latin  in  place  of  so 
much  reading  in  English.  Not  long  ago  I 
talked  with  a  man  who  looms  rather  large 
in  literature.  Perhaps  he  thought  I  was 
a  kindred  spirit.  At  any  rate,  when  I 
asked  him  a  question  he  took  his  pencil 
and  wrote  out  some  quotation  in  Latin. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was  most  appropriate, 
but  to  this  day  I  do  not  know  what  it 
was  all  about.  What  could  I  do  but 
smile  and  look  wise,  the  usual  bluff  of  the 
uninformed?  I  am  glad  my  children  can 
have  the  advantage  of  thorough  language 
study.  Language,  however,  is  only  the 
set  of  tools  in  the  word  carpenter’s  box. 
There  must  be  power  and  thought  and 
knowledge  of  life  if  there  is  to  be  any 
true  message.  As  my  boy  goes  off  with 
his  bag  of  golf  sticks  and  his  “sheepskin” 
I  do  not  exactly  envy  him  his  youth,  his 
love  of  the  game  and  his  knowledge  of 
language — but  all  the  same  I  wish  I  had 
them.  What  could  I  do  with  youth? 
Would  I  not  be  better  off  if  I  really  pre¬ 
ferred  golf  to  hoeing  strawberries?  Would 
not  a  working  knowledge  of  the  dead  lan¬ 
guages  give  me  a  better  chance  to  use  the 
live  ones?  Who  knows?  I  think  so,  at 
least.  Well,  let’s  hope  the  boy’s  B.  A. 
will  mean  something.  Big  Aim  will  not 
be  so  bad.  But  here  is  something  new. 
Mother  has  her  eye  on  me  with  that  pe¬ 
culiar  expression  which  I  know  well. 
She  has  a  new  job  for  me.  H.  w.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 

Musty  Butter 

One  of  the  best  butter-makers  in  this 
part  of  the  country  has  difficulty  in  pre¬ 
venting  a  certain  musty  odor  about  her 
butter  in  hot  weather.  M.  f.  h. 

Mystic,  Conn. 

I  dare  say  the  musty  odor  in  the  but¬ 
ter  is  due  to  an  absorbed  flavor  which 
may  get  into  the  cream  before  churning, 
or  into  the  butter  after  it  is  made.  Of 
course,  it  might  be  due  to  bacterial 
growth.  Temperatures  are  important  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  cream  should 
be  cooled  to  a  low  temperature  (50  de¬ 
grees)  if  held  for  any  length  of  time  be¬ 
fore  churning.  Churning  temperature  at 
this  time  of  the  year  should  be  around  52 
to  56  degrees  Fahr.  The  use  of  ice  is 
always  desirable  to  maintain  these  tem¬ 


peratures  during  the  hot  Summer  months. 
A  thermometer  will  readily  show  whether 
these  conditions  are  being  met  without 
ice.  It  is  against  the  law  to  put  any 
chemicals  into  the  cream  or  butter..  The 
control  of  bacterial  growth  by  an  abso¬ 
lute  check  on  temperatures,  the  continued 
use  of  clean,  sterile  utensils,  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  butter  away  from  abnormally 
strong  odors  should  overcome  the  difficul¬ 
ty  in  this  case.  J.  w.  b. 


Coming’  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  5 — Annual  Field  Day,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Tobacco  Station,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Aug.  7-8 - Summer  tour,  New  Jersey 

State  Horticultural  Society,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Aug.  11 - Annual  Field  Day,  Connec¬ 

ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Aug.  19-21 — Fortieth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Society  of  American  Florists  and 
Ornamental  Horticulturists,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Aug.  24-30 — Ohio  State  Fair.  Plan  of 
authorities  to  make  the  opening  day,  Au¬ 
gust  24  a  religious  event.  Leaders  in 
Christian  work  are  being  enlisted  for  the 
services  to  be  held  on  the  fair  grounds. 
The  idea  is  meeting  with  approval  from 
all  people  of  the  State  regardless  of  creed, 
and  the  State  Fair  not  only  will  become 
a  rallying  time  both  in  a  moral  but  an 
industrial  sense  as  well. 

Sept.  3-5 — Fifteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Botanical  Museum,  Bronx  Park, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  8-13 — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-20 — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  22-28 — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  4  —  National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  1-8 — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Nov.  12-14 — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Vernon 
Room,  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  ,T. 

Nov.  26-29— Cortland  Fanciers’  Club, 
annual  Poultry  Show,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Wool  Notes 

Market  a  little  stronger.  Recent  Bos¬ 
ton  quotations  are:  New  York  and  Michi¬ 
gan  unwashed  delaine,  50c ;  half  blood, 
48  to  50c ;  quarter  blood,  43  to  44c.  Ohio 
and  Penn,  half  blood  combing,  52c ; 
three-eighths  blood,  49  to  50c.  New  Eng¬ 
land,  half  blood,  46  to  48c ;  quarter  blood, 
42  to  44c.  Texas,  scoured  basis,  $1.15  to 
$1.35.  Oregon,  No.  1  staple,  $1.28  to 
$1.30.  Mohair,  combing,  75  to  80c ;  card¬ 
ing,  65  to  70c. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  11-12  —  Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Was. 

Nov.  19-20 — Holsteins.  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  annual  consignment  sale,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  20 — Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New'  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
July  21,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Braneh- 
ville,  Sussex  Lafayette,  Hopewell.  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 


clair  :  .  Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.64% 

No.  3  white  oats . 63% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.31% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.30% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran . $30.90 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  31.65 

Spring  middlings  . 33.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  42.90 

White  hominy  .  47.90 

Yellow  hominy  . . .  43.90 

Gluten  feed  .  43.90 

Ground  oats  .  50.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains  .  37.40 

Flour  middlings  .  36.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  46.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  55.40 

34%  linseed  meal .  49.65 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE— ALL  IN  ONE  FLOCK  OR  WILL  DIVIDE 

About  Forty  Pure  Blood  Shropshire  Ewes 

ages,  6  mos.  to  4  yrs,  Excellently  well  wooled,  both 
legs  and  head.  Registration  not  kept,  so  must  sell 
as  grades.  WENGA  FARM  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  IJrices. 

E.  E.  RIDOUX  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  c!  r!iTSgmGHA0M!le«,.^. 


|  GUERNSEYS  .%  j 

GUERNSEY  MILK 

is  bringing  10c  and  better  at  the  Farm.  Or¬ 
dinary  milk  around  6c.  It  costs  no  more  to 
keep  Guernseys. 

Get  started  now  with  a  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey  bull. 

We  have  high  producing  healthy  stock, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

EOUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  w,w,  0«IRT  FARMS,  ??  S.  Vd  Si..  Phils.,  Pi 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose,  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

Johu  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St.,  Hornell,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

|  JERSEYS 

For  Sale-Purebred  Jersey  Cattle  J„T r  “  *h mature 

cows  out  of  Register  of  Merit  Dams.  Herd  under  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Prices  and  breeding  on  application. 

Wildacres  Farms  East  Greenwich,  R.I. 

For  Sale— FOSTER  FI  ELD’S  HERD 

Cows,  Helfors  and  Helfor  Calvos.  The  Bulls  in  service 
are  from  tested  cows  and  are  A1  in  all  respects,  ibices 
low.  Address  Charles  G.  Foster,  P.  0.  Bor  173,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.  The  animals  in  this  herd  have  been  tested 
by  the  State  and  United  States. 

ForSale-Purebred  JerseyBullGalf  7Dl1°9^edD^lJ^ 

R.  I.  State  Champion  senior  yearling  Silver  Medal 
cow.  Sire  from  Gold  Medal  Dam. 

WILOACRES  FARMS  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 

For  Sale  ,fjer*eeyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  11.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MilKing  Slaortlionas 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,060  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Waljrrove  Herd  WuMhlngtonvIIle,  N.  V. 

HpifW  r%Tv<=»«Fnr9alp  REGISTERED  MILKING 

neiier  waives  roroaie  shorthurns.  Prom 

2  to  8  mos.  of  age.  All  from  record  cows.  CLYDE- 
NAIRN  FARMS, Inc. ,Greendale-on  Hudson,  Columbia  Co., N.Y. 

|  .*.  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  nom  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN.  B.rrt.Vt 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

Prom  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  #50  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

DOGS 

For  Sale-GreatDane  Female  Puppy  ®r“diestripid. 

eligible  for  registration.  #30.  Great  Lane,  female, 

3  years  old;  black;  soon  in  season  :  registered  in  A, 
C  K.  #50.  German  Police  dog.  male,  one  year  old, 
eligible  for  registration.  #75.  Send  check  or  money 
order.  Shipment  guar’td.  A.  B0TTMANN,  Ntwlown  Squire.  Pe. 

WESTRIDGE  KENNELS  fKSSiJSft 

summer  half  price  sale.  Registered,  three  n_|; n.,- _ 
months.  $25-$85.  Satisfaction  assured.  lOIICB  lUpS 

FARM  RAIDED  Airedales.  Nice 
M 1  O  C  U  Male  and  Spayed 

Female  pups,  810.  Pedigreed. 

AFTON  FAKM  Dummerstou,  Vermont 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  -2Mma°uh  se! 

Females,  #3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

Pnlioo  Pnne  Exceptional  good  breeding.  Also  ToyChi- 

ruilbc  rupi  huahuas.  THOMSON'S  KENNELS.  Wells,  Vermont 

Ohamplon  German  Police  Pups.  (Strongheart  Kennels. 

u  $25.  Case  Farms  -  Fronchlown,  N.  J) 

WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Eligible  for  registration,  Male,  $15  ;  female,  $10. 
J.  JL>.  LAWTON  R.  D.  1  Watkins,  N.Y. 

White  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

■  *  Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

Fine  Pair  of  Beagle  Puppies  “?,  ?, “’uS* 

breed.  Jacob  Schmiedor  Hannacioux,  New  York 

and  Rabbit  Hourxls.  Write  for  prices.  Satis- 

Dcaglco  faction guarant’d.  Cha*.  Toth,  Henderson,  Md. 

BEAGLE.  POLICE  AND  COLLIE  PUPS. 

Meadow  Spring  Farms  -  Chalfont,  Pa. 

T’nllio  Piinniao  farm  raised,  pedigreed,  the  unusual 
vaUIIIB  a  Uppico  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  cireu- 
lar  free.  OI.OVEItNOOK  C0I.I.IE  FAltM,  Chmnhertibiiric,  !*a. 

Rpanliflll  flnlliPQ  Females.  Sable.  Tricolor. 

DBdUIHUI  hollies  John  D.  Smith  Walton,  N.  Y. 

Bedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  Thehanosome  and  Intelligent 
*  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  !•». 

HORSES 

H  O  R  S  E  S  FOR  SALE  PSS 

Mares  with  suckling  colts!  Yearlings,  two,  three 
and  four-year  olds.  Beautiful  five-year-old  stallion. 
These  Percherons  are  black,  gentle  and  sound. 

Clyde-Nalrn  Farms,  Ine-,  Grccndale-on-Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.Y. 

Seneca  Pony  Farms  Welsh  &  Shetland  Ponies 

Let  us  know  the  kind  of  pony  you  want  and  for 
what  purpose.  SALAMANCA,  NEW  YORK 


|  SWINE  j 

Far  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  oj 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

W  e  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook.  N.Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  cross.  6  weeks  old  $4.50,  7  to  8 
weeks  old  $5.00  each.  These  are  all  healthy 
and  weaned,  all  good  feeding  pigs.  I  will 
ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  ud 
to  50  pigs. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 

217  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE — Chester  and 
Yorkshire  (aoss,  pure  whites.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
hows,  6-8  wks.  old  $5,  8-10  wks.  old  $5.50,  10-14  wks 
old  $6.50. 

OK-  Attention  given  to  all  orders  large  or  small. 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  usior  moil  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  St..  Lexington,  Mass. 

I  el.  Lex.  0202-M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY- 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

YORKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  CROSS  AND 
CHESTER  AND  BERKSHIRE  CROSS. 

All  large,  grow  thy  pigs,  weened  and  eating.  I’igs  6 
to  7  weeks  old,  $4  each,  and  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.60 
each.  I  will  crate  and  ship  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  I)  to 
your  approval.  These  pigs  are  bred  to  make  pork  in 
little  time.  No  runts  shipped.  This  is  my  price.  F 

O.  B.  Woburn,  Mass.  VVALTEItLUX 

388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  86 

FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old.  $4.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $5.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  Ail  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Harrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  «  to  8 
weeks  old,  $M.  OO  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre- 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Wxllham,  Hass. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special  offering  of  young  sows  bred  for  early 
Fall  litters  and  unrelated  service,  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

patmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win- 
>  ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATMOOR  FARMS.  Harili.14,  N.T. 

Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
XJUIU/VO  ine  All  ages  for  sale. 

BELGIAN  and  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y. 

niinnre  „  Y sang  outs  and  B»ar>. 

UUiYULlJ  Excellent  Breeding.  Mature  Stock. 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.  0.  Box  15.  Bradford,  N.Y. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  bred  sows.  Berk- 
sn ires,  Chester  Whites,  Durocs,  Hauipshires  and 
Foland-Chinas.  Boar  pigs  and  fall-grown  boars. 

CLYDE-NAIRN  FARMS,  Inc.,  Greendnle-an-Mudcan,  Columbia  Co.,  M.  Y. 

O  /  CHESTER  WHITES 

i  /  \*J  AND  BERKSHIRES 

•Durocs.  6  wks.  old,  $4.50  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITE  AND  0.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Six  weeks-old,  #4.85;  eight-weeks-old,  #5.  All 
taught  to  eat.  Oaks  Hairy  Farm,  Wyalusino,  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.  Registered. 

Meadow  Spring  Farms  -  Chalfont,  Pa 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Cheater  White  DIV",C 
•  »  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  llviO 

GOATS 

ANG  ORA  GrO  ATS 

Long  white  haired  stock.  Bred  from  New  York  city  park 
llock.  25  for  sale.  Apply  BOB  ATWOOD,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OFFER  OF 

Pure  TOGGENBURG  GOATS 

High  quality  maturo  bucks  at  #45. 

S.  J.  SHAKPLES  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

3TOGCENBURG  KIDS 

Pure-bred;  very  fine  stock ;  low  price 

EDGAR  A.  SHEPARD,  1 12  E.  Walnut  Ave. ,  Merchantville,  M.  J. 

For  Sale-  Angora  and  Milk  Goats  cVire^Net'vorS 

HOLSTEINS 

12  Registered  Holsteins  sale 

2  to  5  yrs.  old,  due  to  freshen  from  August  to  December; 
of  large  size,  nicely  marked,  best  type,  capable  of  milk¬ 
ing  40  qts.  per  day.  Tuberculin  tested.  Packed  by  the 
largest  A.  R,  O.  records  of  Ormsby,  Pietje  and  Pontine 
breeding,  and  in  calf  to  a  large  record  grandson  of  May 
Eeho  Sylvia  (world  record  milk  cow,  41  lbs.  butter 
1005.8  lbs.  milk,  7  days)  Booking  orders  for  bull  calves 
at  $25.  Heifer  calves,  $50  to  $75. 

LIIAS.  A.  IIO WELL,  IVowePs,  Orange  Co.,  N.  V. 

70  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 

CTJLiL.  CYYLiVJES  ALL  AGES 

well  grown  straight  and  right,  from  a  clean,  Tuber¬ 
culin  Tested  Herd,  at  reasonable  prices.  All  sired 
by  Ormsby  Sensation  from  yearly  record  Darns, 
rite  for  prices  and  live  (5)  generation  Pedigrees. 

J  A  M  E  8  A.  KINO  Kurdelt,  New  York 

For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Fair  time  means  vacation  time  to  you 
and  your  family,  and  that  means  Kodak 
pictures  as  a  matter  of  course.  Every¬ 
body  takes  a  Kodak  on  vacation. 

You’ll  make  pictures  of  the  picnic  along  the 
roadside,  of  prize  stock  at  the  fair  grounds,  of  your 
own  entries  in  county  or  state  competitions.  Then 
as  the  years  go  by,  the  prints  in  your  Kodak  album 
bring  back  the  fun  you  had. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.50  up.  “ Kodak  on  . 
the  Farm”  just  off  the  press ,  is  free  at  your 
dealer  s  or  from  us. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Kodak  at  the  Fair 


MEN  tell  us,  “If  I  ever  need  another  silo  you  can  be  sure 
it  will  be  a  Unadilla.”  Then  when  they  do  get  another, 
it  is  a  Unadilla. 

The  biggest  reason  why  today  more  Unadillas  are  bought 
in  the  East  than  any  two  others  is  that  one  Unadilla  sells 
another.  When  you  look  into  the  way  a  Unadilla  is  made, 
you  will  see  the  advantages  that  make  dairy  owners  prefer 
it — after  having  their  experience  with  others. 

It’s  easy  to  find  out  what  all  these  Unadilla  advantages, 
are.  They’re  all  fully  explained  in  our  catalog.  Whether  you 
need  a  silo  now,  or  will  need  one  soon,  Send  for  Catalog. 

If  you  want  to  save  money  on  your  Unadilla  Silo,  decide 
to  order  early.  Our  early  order  discounts  are  worth  while. 
A  Unadilla  can  be  purchased  on  easy  terms. 


Vl/m  A 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y.  ^ 


Boor  opening  < 

saves 


Virtuous 


Stock  Farm  of 
H.  K.  White, 
Shelbourne,  Vt. 

Two  18  x  32 
Unadilla  Silos 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous*  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Ailing  Aminals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Suppresssion  of  Milk 

I  have  one  cow  that  has  been  fresh 
two  months,  and  gave  about  12  to  14 
quarts  of  milk  to  the  milking.  On  June 
11  in  the  evening  she  milked  a  full  pail. 
But  the  next  morning  she  gave  about  one 
quart,  and  dried  up  in  a  few  days,  so  she 
does  not  give  a  drop  now  (June  IS). 
The  cow  is  10  years  old.  j.  c. 

Milk  secretion  is  controlled  by  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  nerve  system,  and  not  by  the 
will  or  brain.  In  our  opinion  it  is 
therefore  impossible  for  a  cow  willfully 
to  “hold  up’’  her  milk  flow,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  refuse  to  “let  down”  milk,  ,as 
many  dairymen  call  it.  Any  sudden 
shock  to  the  nervous  system  may  sudden¬ 
ly  diminish  or  entirely  stop  the  secretion 
of  milk.  That  usually  is  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  result,  and  secretion  gradually 
starts  again  and  the  cow  may  come  back 
to  nearly  her  normal  yield  of  milk  as 
time  passes  and  she  gets  over  the  effect 
of  the  shock.  Chill,  fright,  a  sudden  at¬ 
tack  of  indigestion,  coming  in  heat,  chas¬ 
ing  by  a  dog,  weaning  of  the  calf,  or  even 
a  change  in  milkers  may  have  the  effect 
described. 

When  the  secretion  wholly  stops  and 
does  not  come  back  it  is,  however,  to  be 
suspected  that  disease  of  some  sort  or 
another  is  the  cause  and  that  may  not 
prove  curable.  We  wish  you  had  told  xis 
whether  the  cow  has  kept  her  appetite  or 
lost  it,  and  whether  she  is  as  well  as  ever, 
or  if  some  symptom  of  sickness  has  been 
noted.  A  likely  cause  would  be  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  swallowed  wire,  nail  or  other 
sharp  object,  penetrating  the  wall  of  the 
stomach,  the  diaphragm  and  sac  of  the 
heart.  That  condition  is  called  “trau¬ 
matic  pericarditis,”  and  it  is  practically 
incurable  and  proves  fatal  in  the  end,  al¬ 
though  that  may  not  happen  for  some 
time.  In  some  cases  the  condition  is  not 
noticed  until  the  cow  suddenly  drops 
dead  and  a  post-morten  examination  is 
made. 

There  is  no  remedy  other  than  opening 
into  the  rumen  (paunch)  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body,  reaching  in  and  removing 
the  lodged  foreign  body,  and  also  tapping 
the  sac  of  the  heart  (pericardium)  with 
a  trocar  and  canula  to  draw  off  some  of 
the  fluid.  That,  however,  is  usually  done 
too  late  to  save  life.  In  Europe  it  is  said 
that  some  veterinarians  have  remedied 
the  condition  by  the  crude  treatment  of 
laying  the  cow  on  her  back  with  her  hind 
parte  down  hill  and  then  suddenly  tramp¬ 
ing  down  hard  on  the  abdomen,  just  be¬ 
hind  the  sternum,  with  the  foot.  That  is 
supposed  to  pull  the  wire  or  nail  from 
the  heart  sac,  if  it  happens  to  be  still 
transfixing  the  stomach  wall.  It  is  un¬ 
likely  that  the  cow  in  question  will  come 
back  to  her  milk  flow  before  another 
calving  time,  even  if  she  is  free  from 
disease,  and  it  may  not  therefore  pay  to 
feed  her  until  that  time. 


Ropy  Milk  and  Cream 

What  is  the  cause  of  stringy  or  ropy 
milk  and  cream?  The  cream  is  the 
worst.  We  thought  when  the  cows  got  to 
pasture  it  would  help,  but  it  does  not. 
They  have  creek  water  to  drink.  We 
could  not  separate  the  milk.  s.  a.  m. 


The  ropy,  condition  of  the  milk  and 
cream  is  caused  by  bacteria  (germs)  in 
the  milk  utensils  or  contaminating  the 
milk  from  some  source  which  may  not  al¬ 


ways  be  easy  to  locate.  We  think  it  safe 
to  say  that  water  is  the  most  usual  source. 
It  may  he  the  drinking  water,  wash  water 
or  cooling  water,  or  the  cows  wading  into 
a  pond  or  creek  may  contaminate  their 
udders  and  teats,  and  the  bacteria  then 
get  into  the  milk  at  milking  time.  Marshy 
or  wet  ground  is  another  source  of  the  in¬ 
fection,  and  wet  mud,  of  course,  is  a 
likely  cause. 

The  first  step  should  be  perfectly  to  ster¬ 
ilize  all  milk  vessels  by  thorough  cleans¬ 
ing,  scalding  with  boiling  water  and  then 
drying  in  the  sun.  Do  not  wipe  the  ves¬ 
sels  dry  after  washing.  An  old  washrag 
or  sponge  may  contain  and  convey  the 
germs,  as  may  towels  or  other  drying 
cloths  that  are  not  kept  sterilized.  Next, 
perfectly  cleanse  the  cooling  tank  by 
iscrubbing  and  then  adding  a  can  of 
chloride  of  lime  to  the  water,  and  allow¬ 
ing  that  to  stand  in  the  tank  until  thor¬ 


oughly  saturated.  Afterward  give  the 
tank  another  good  scrubbing. 

Drinking  water  troughs  and  tanks  may 
be  cleansed  in  the  same  way,  but  if 
green  growths  (algse)  are  seen  adhering 
to  the  sides  and  bottom,  use  four  ounces 
or  more  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue- 
stone)  per  gallon  of  water  for  the  cleans¬ 
ing  work.  Copper  is  deadly  to  such 
growths  and  fungi.  The  cows  should  he 
kept  out  of  the  creek  and  be  given  pure 
drinking  water,  as  one  item  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  find  and  remove  the  cause  of 
the  contamination.  If  a  check  is  neces¬ 
sary  during  the  procedure,  one  or  two 
cows  may  be  allowed  to  drink  from  the 
creek,  but  their  milk  must  be  kept  sepa¬ 
rate  and  tested  by  letting  it  stand  in  ster¬ 
ilized  bottles  to  see  if  it  becomes  ropy. 

We  sometimes  find  that  one  cow  is  giving 
milk  from  a  garget-infected  quarter  or 
udder,  and  that  her  milk  is  contaminat¬ 
ing  all  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Such  a 
cow  should  be  eliminated  if  found.  Be¬ 
ware  of  the  “three-teater”  cow,  or  one 
that  is  supposed  to  have  recovered  from 
garget  but  that  actually  is  yielding  ab¬ 
normal  milk  that  may  contaminate  all 
milk  with  which  it  is  mixed.  When 
chlorid  of  lime  or  any  strong-smelling 
disinfectant  is  used,  the  milk  vessels  will 
have  to  be  well  aired  before  use,  and 
warm  milk  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
where  there  is  an  odor,  as  it  absorbs  it 
readily.  Be  sure  to  include  every  utensil 
in  the  sterilizing  campaign.  One  over¬ 
looked  may  continue  the  infection. 

Feeding  Orphan  Pigs 

How  much  cows’  milk  and  how  is  it 
modified  for  bottle-feeding  young  pigs? 

Berwick,  Nova  Scotia.  .  j.  b. 

As  sows’  milk  is  much  richer  in  butter- 
fat  than  that  of  the  cow,  containing  an 
average  of  6.7  per  cent  of  fat,  as  against 
about  3.7  per  cent  in  cows’  milk,  many 
breeders  add  cream  to  cows’  milk  for  the 
feeding  of  orphan  pigs.  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland  bacon  fat  is  added  by  the  old 
women  who  usually  are  given  the  task  of 
hand-raising  little  pigs.  Sows’  milk  is 
also  richer  in  sugar  than  cows’  milk,  and 
therefore  some  feeders  add  a  little  sugar 
or  molasses.  When  cows’  milk,  modified 
or  natural  in  condition,  tends  to  cause 
scours  it  is  also  customary  to  add  an 
ounce  or  more  of  limewater  per  pint  of 
milk  until  the  derangement  subsides.  If 
scouring  is  severe  it  is  even  better  to 
withhold  milk  for  24  hours,  and  during 
that  time  merely  allow  a  little  warm  wa¬ 
ter  and  limewater  now  and  then.  ’ 

Experiments  at  some  of  the  stations 
have  shown  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  best  to 
feed  orphan  pigs  milk  six  or  eight  times 
daily,  and  that  is  the  practice  of  most 
feeders  during  the  first  days  of  life ;  hut 
as  soon  as  possible  the  intervals  between 
meals  of  milk  should  be  lengthened,  and 
as  early  as  possible  the  pigs  should  he 
allowed  additional  feed,  such  as,  meals 
and  ground  Alfalfa.  Milk  should  be 
given  to  the  little  pigs  from  a  sterilized 
bottle  with  a  sterilized  rubber  nipple  at¬ 
tached.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  the  bottle  perfectly  cLean  and  to 
sterilize  it  by  boiling  each  time  before 
use.  Or  it  may  be  put  in  boiling  water 
after  use  and  then  be  filled  wijh  lime- 
water  until  again  needed.  Milk  should 
be  fed  at  a  temperature  of  about  100  de¬ 
grees  F..  or  blood  heat. 

Now  comes  an  interesting  matter.  It 
is  reported  that  Prof.  Evvard  of  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station  at  Ames,  found 
by  experimentation  that  good  results 
could  be  secured  by  feeding  orphan  pigs 
three  times  daily  from  the  start,  and  in 
his  trials  the  pigs  did  better  on  whole 
sweet  milk  of  the  cow  alone  than  when 
cream  and  sugar  were  added  to  make  the 
composition  of  the  cows’  milk  more  like 
that  of  the  sows’  milk.  A  quart  of 
cows’  nfflk  a  day  is  considered  sufficient 
for  a  little  pig.  if  it  is  supplied  with 
plenty  of  suitable  concentrated  feed  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  taught  to  eat  such  feed. 
As  soon  as  possible  pigs  should  be  taught 
to  drink  milk  from  a  pan  and  then  from 
a  trough.  At  all  times  fresh,  clean  drink¬ 
ing  water  should  be  supplied.  When 
other  feed  is  being  taken,  milk  need  no 
longer  be  heated  bloodwarm  for  the  pigs. 
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A  Talk  About  Goats 

How  long  does  a  milk  goat  give  milk? 
Ilow  long  do  goats  live?  Can  they  be 
kept  on  hay  that  is  not  first-class?  Would 
it  be  profitable  to  keep  a  milk  goat  when 
all  the  Alfalfa  hay  has  to  be  purchased 
from  a  grain  and  hay  dealer?  What  do 
hospitals  pay  for  a  quart  of  goat’s  milk? 
Do  goats  need  corn  during  Winter?  Why 
is  goat’s  milk  so  good  for  sick  infants? 

Sparta,  N.  J.  r.  c.  ii. 

A  good  milking  doe  of  the  improved 
breeds,  such  as  the  Nubian  or  Toggen- 
berg,  will  milk  as  long  as  the  average  cow 
will.  If  a  doe  is  bred  once  a  year,  she 
must  have  a  rest  of  four  to  six  weeks,  and 
receive  the  same  care  and  treatment  that 
we  would  ordinarily  give  to  a  milk  cow. 

Milk  goats  have  been  known  to  produce 
well  for  14  years  ;  perhaps  a  safe  estimate 
is  10  to  12  years,  depending  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  the  care  and  attention  she 
has  had. 

No ;  hay  that  is  moldy  or  not  bright 
and  clean  is  not  fit  to  feed  anything;  peo¬ 
ple  often  make  mistakes  when  they  think 


“The  Goat  World,”  which  contains  an 
article  stating  that  goats’  milk  has  been 
known  to  cure  rheumatism.  If  that  is  so 
I  would  like  to  learn  about  it.  Is  it 
hard  to  take  care  of  a  milk  goat?  How 
long  will  a  goat  live?  hrs.  a.  m.  a. 

Illinois. 

Goat’s  milk  is  used  in  infant  feeding  as 
cow’s  milk  is.  being  diluted  or  modified, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  case.  It  has  a  valued  place  in 
infant  feeding,  being  found  ueeful  as  a 
substitute  for  cow’s  milk  in  many  in¬ 
stances  where  the  latter  cannot  be  fed.  It 
is  not  superior  to  cow’s  milk  in  all  cases, 
however,  and  would  probably  not  replace 
the  latter,  even  is  as  easily  obtained.  The 
milk  of  the  goat  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  the  cow.  It  is  a  little  richer  in 
fat  than  average  cow’s  milk,  containing 
about  5  per  cent,  is  sweeter  to  the  taste, 
does  not  form  as  large  or  hard  curds  in 
the  stomach,  holds  its  fat  in  smaller 
globules,  less  easily  separated  in  the 
form  of  cream,  and  has  a  characteristic, 
though  not  disagreeable,  taste  of  is  own. 

Those  Who  advocate  the  use  of  goat’s 
milk  make  much  of  the  fact  that  goats 
are  comparatively  immune  to  tuberculosis, 
and  that  they  are  not  at  all  likely  to  con- 


Good  Specimen  of  Milk  Goat 


goats  will  eat  “anything.”  They  won’t, 
and,  like  any  other  domestic  animal,  must 
have,  clean  feed  at  regular  intervals 
Never  feed  sour  or  musty  hay  or  grain  to 
goats ;  they  are  the  cleanest  of  animals, 
and  consequently  more  free  from  disease. 

It  would  be  profitable  to  keep  a  goat, 
or  two  goats,  for  family  use,  even  if  all 
the  feed  must  be  purchased.  A  few  cents 
per  day  will  keep  in  good  condition  a 
milk  doe  that  will  give  you  from  two  to 
three  quarts  of  rich,  sweet  milk. 

The  price  for  goat’s  milk  will  depend 
upon  the  demand  and  supply  ;  from  25  to 
50  cente  per  quart  is  an  average  price. 

Goat’s  milk  is  much  alike  in  composi¬ 
tion  to  mother’s  milk,  therefore  best  suit¬ 
ed  to  infant  feeding.  In  all  European 
countries  the  milk  goat  has  administered 
to  the  needs  of  man  since  the  earliest 
times  of  which  we  have  any  record.  In 
America  we  have  considered  the  goat  as  a 
“joke,”  but  we  are  fast  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  long  overlooked  one  of 
the  greatest  assets,  if  we  can  believe  what 
we  read  concerning  the  great  number  of 
mal-nourished  children  here  in  the  United 
States.  The  figures  before  us  are  start¬ 
ling.  The  Milk  Goat  Journal  says  in  its 
July  issue,  in  part: 

“Here  in  the  United  States,  where  we 
brag  about  our  prosperity,  we  have  6.000,- 
000  mal-nourished  children  of  our  own. 
And  we  do  far  less  for  them  than  for  the 
orphans  of  Europe.  Those  6.000,000  chil¬ 
dren  constitute  one-third  of  our  child  pop¬ 
ulation — one-third  of  our  citizens  of  the 
future.  And  you  can’t  make  good  citizens 
out  of  half-fed  children.  Health  is  the 
foundation  on  which  to  build  brains  and 
character.  Raise  your  children  on  goat’s 
milk.”  WILLET  RANDALL. 


Goat’s  Milk  for  Children 

I  have  been  told  that  some  mothers 
with  a  sick  baby  have  had  gratifying 
results  when  goats’  milk  was  used  when 
all  other  foods  failed  and  the  child  was 
dying.  In  a  case  like  that  could  the 
goats’  milk  be  given  as  it  is,  or  is  it  to 
be  diluted  with  water?  I  have  a  copy  of 


vey  this  disease  through  their  milk.  They 
are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact,  however, 
that  goats  are  subject  to  another  disease, 
Malta  fever,  that  is  conveyed  to  human 
beings  of  all  ages  chiefly  through  the  milk 
of  goats.  This  is  a  disease  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  about  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where 
goats  are  the  customary  sources  of  milk 
supply,  but  it  is  also  well  known  in  the 
Southwestern  States  of  this  country  and 
in  Mexico.  There  ie  sufficient  danger 
from  this  source,  in  the  States  mentioned, 
at  least,  to  lead  some  very  good  health  au¬ 
thorities  to  advocate  that  goat’s  milk 
should  not  be  sold  for  human  food  unless 
pasteurized,  and  even  to  forbid  its  sale  in 
cities  where  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
cow’s  milk.  As  to  its  value  in  the  cure 
of  rheumatism,  it  lacks  the  widespread 
reputation  acquired  by  the  horse  chestnut 
in  the  hip  pocket  in  that  disease,  but  I 
know  of  no  evidence  for  or  against  it. 

Goats  may  be  expected  to  live  to  the 
age  of  10  to  13  years.  They  are  easily 
cared  for ;  respond  to  good  and  suffer 
from  ill  treatment ;  need  about  the  same 
kind  of  foods  given  cows ;  can  be  kept  in 
small  quarters;  if  well  bred,  give  from 
two  quarts  of  milk  up  daily ;  do  not 
taint  their  milk  with  undesirable  odor  or 
taste  if  properly  fed  and  kept  in  a  cleanly 
manner ;  can  be  kept  for  perhaps  one- 
sixth  the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow ;  yield 
milk  for  from  four  to  six  months  out  of 
the  year ;  carry  their  young  for  five 
months,  and  usually  give  birth  to  two 
kids  at  a  time  ;  may  be  kept  where  cows 
cannot  well  be  ;  cost  from  $15  each  up  to 
fancy  prices,  and  come  in  both  native  and 
imported  breeds.  Of  the  imported  breeds, 
the  Saanens  and  Toggenburgs  are  best 
known,  though  there  are  a  number  of 
others  that  are  also  popular  as  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  These  have  been  crossed  upon  na¬ 
tive  stock,  to  the  improvement  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Breeders’  associations  are  active  in 
bringing  the  merits  of  “Ford  cows”  to  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  ancient  pre¬ 
judices  against  them  are  disappearing. 
While  there  is  no  evident  danger  of  their 
displacing  cows  in  this  country,  there  is 
also  no  doubt  that  milk  goats  are  capable 
of  filling  a  place  as  milk  producers  for 
both  infants  and  adults  that  they  have 
never  yet  been  given.  m.  b.  d. 


Rector’s  Daughter:  “Prayers  were 
offered  up  for  your  husband  last  Sunday, 
Mrs.  Mudge.  I  hope  he  is  better.”  Mrs. 
Mudge:  “Well  I  will  say  ’e  don’t  seem 
none  the  worse  for  ’em.” — The  Passing 
Show. 


Five  floor  plan  arrangements  are 
(  shown  of  this  beautiful  shingled 
bungalow.  The  Aladdin  catalog 
gives  full  and  complete  details, 
together  with  beautiful  pictures 
of  each  type.  Send  for  Aladdin 
catalog  today. 


You  can  buy  all  the  material  lor  a  complete  home 
direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  four  profits 
on  the  lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and  labor. 


Large  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  pantry,  3  bed¬ 
rooms,  clothes  closets,  hath. 
Semi  open  staircase  and  rear 
porch.  4  bedroom  plan  with 
grade  cellar  entrance,  same 
price. 


Colonial  Bungalow 
can  be  had  in  siding 
or  shingled  exterior. 
Three  floor  plans 
arrangements  are 
shown  in  Aladdin 
catalog. 


Dutch  Colonial  with  full  ceil¬ 
ings  first  and  second  floors. 
\Yx22'  living  room,  large  din¬ 
ing  room,  kitchen,  three  bed¬ 
rooms,  bath,  linen  and  clothe* 
closets,  grade  cellar  entrance. 


Dutch  Colonial  for  wide 
inside  lots  or  narrow  cor¬ 
ner  lots.  Full  ceiling 
heights  entire  second  floor, 
sewing  room,  columned 
and  inset  front  entrance 


Aladdin  catalog  con 
tains  seven  different 
plansof  this  house ;  some 
with  inset  porches, 
grade  and  inside  cellar 
entrances,  2  and  3  bed- 
1  rooms. 


Here’syour  opportunity  toavoid 
high  apartment  rentals.  Build 
this  home  yourself.  2  men  can 
build  it  in  a  week.  Our  instruc¬ 
tions  explain  every  step.  Fiv* 
plans  shown  in  Aladdin  catalog. 


12'Room$ 


4-Room  $ 

Aladdin 


Prices  includes  all  lumber  cut  to  fit ;  highest  grade  interior  woodwork, 
siding,  flooring,  windows,  doors,  glass,  paints,  hardware,  nails,  lath,  roofing, 
with  complete  instructions  and  drawings.  Freight  paid  to  your  station. 
Permanent  Homes — NOT  PORTABLE.  Many  styles  to  choose  from.  Write 
nearest  mill  today  for  FREE  Money-Saving  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  544. 


The  ALADDIN  CO.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Wilmington  North  Carolina  Portland,  Ore.  Toronto,  Ont. 


MORE  PROFITS  FOR  YOU 

You,  too,  can  reduce  feeding  costs  and 
increase  your  profits  the  way  others  have 
done — with  Dold  Quality  By-Products.  It 
pays  to  use  the  best. 

For  Hogs — Digester  Tankage  (60%  pro¬ 
tein),  Meat  Meal 
For  Cattle — Soluble  Blood  Flour 
For  Poultry — Meat  Scrap,  Poultry  Bone, 
Charcoal,  Oyster  Shells  and  Poultry  Grit 

Write  for  prices  and  booklets 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  COMPANY 

Dept.  R.  N.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
Thi*  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Drain  your  low  land  this  fall 

cash  in  the  bank 

TS  YOURS  one  of  the 
JL  majority  of  American 
farms — less  than  half  pro¬ 
ductive?  If  you  drain  your 
swamps  and  wet  spots 
now,  you  can  plant  crops 
that  will  show  you  a  profit 
next  year. 

Today,  ditching  with  dyna¬ 
mite  is  known  everywhere  as 
the  quickest,  cheapest  and  best 
method  of  bringing  swamp 
land  into  cultivation. 


next  year  put 


Ask  your  du  Pont  dealer  to 
tell  you  how  to  apply  modern 
ditching  methods  to  your  own 
wet  land.  He  will  also  esti¬ 
mate  your  requirements  of 
du  Pont  Straight  50-60% 
Dynamite  for  “propagation” 
firing  or  electric  blasting. 


Write  for  Farmers’  Handbook 
of  Explosives,  containing  full 
instructions  for  using  dyna¬ 
mite  on  the  farm.  Free  to  every 
farm  owner. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS 
&  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Bldg.  Fulton  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Method  of  Queen  Raising 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  raise 
good  queens  artificially,  but  I  will  give 
the  way  which  I  believe  will  be  the  most 
liable  to  succeed  with  the  beginner,  and 
this  should  be  used  only  when  there  is 
plenty  of  honey  coming  in,  until  one  has 
learned  how  to  feed  the  breeding  colony. 

Of  course,  select  your  best  queen  for 
breeder,  or  get  a  card  of  eggs  from  some 
nearby  beeman  who  has  superior  bees. 
We  proceed  as  follows:  Take  out  a  card 
of  brood  from  your  best  colony  and  put 
in  an  empty  comb  or  sheet  of  foundation, 
and  if  there  is  a  honey  flow  coming  m 
you  will  find  plenty  of  eggs  in  24  hours. 
Now  within  two  days  of  the  time  the  first 
egg  was  laid  go  to  some  very  strong  col¬ 
ony  and  take  away  the  queen  and  all  the 
brood,  and  replace  with  empty  combs. 
Do  this  about  9  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
About  3  p.  m.  get  the  card  of  eggs  from 
your  breeder  and  cut  through  the  middle 
lengthwise.  Now  with  a  little  stick  or  a 
match  destroy  two  out  of  every  three 
eggs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  comb 
where  you  have  cut  through.  Hang  this 
in  the  center  of  the  colony  you  had  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  morning.  If  you  have  se¬ 
lected  a  good  strong  colony  with  plenty 
of  young  bees  (which  are  the  nurse  bees) 
you  will  be  liable  to  find  20  or  more  fine 
cells.  Remember  these  will  begin  to 
hatch  in  16  days  from  the  time  the  first 
egg  was  laid.  It  will  be  the  safest  way 
to  find  a  place  for  these  cells  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  day,  as  bad  weather  may  inter¬ 
vene,  and  if  left  on  the  hive  even  a  few 
minutes  after  the  first  queen  hatches  she 
is  liable  to  begin  destroying  them.  You 
can  use  these  cells  in  nuclei,  or  kill  some 
old  queen  24  hours  before  giving  the  cell, 
or  use  queen  cell  protectors.  In  this  way 
you  can  kill  the  old  queen  and  give  the 
cell  immediately.  Use  the  utmost  care  in 
handling  cells  so  qs  not  to  injure  the 
queen  within,  as  the  least  little  dent  may 
do  her  serious  injury.  G.  w.  b. 

Transferring  Bees  to  New 
Hive 

I  have  seen  the  answer  from  G.  W.  B. 
to  T.  H.  M.  on  page  755  about  a  swarm 
of  bees.  I  have  four  old  box  hives  and 
wish  to  transfer  them.  How  long  will  it 
take  for  the  queen  to  lay  eggs  in  the  new 
hive,  and  at  what  time  to  put  m  the 
honey  board?  We  have  three  hives  so 
high  we  have  to  tie  them  to  keep  them 
from  blowing  over ;  about  14  in.  square 
bv  3  to  3y2  ft-  high.  Could  I  lay  them 
down  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  side  to  set  a 
new  hive  on?  D-  B- 

Preston,  Md. 


Already  Own  Half 
of  This  Outfit— 

If  you  have  an  8-16,  9-18,  or  10-20  H.  P‘ 
tractor — you  already  own  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  half  of  a  Rowell  Trojan  Ensilage 
Cutting  Outfit.  And  the  other  half— the 
Rowell  Trojan  Ensilage  Cutter— will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  few  seasons  through  profit¬ 
able  custom  service  among  your  neigh¬ 
bors  as  well  as  through  its  saving  oftime 
and  labor  producing  your  own  silage. 

Hyatt  Hi-duty  roller  bearings:  rugged, 
twist-proof  main  frame  :  guaranteed-for- 
life  flywheel;  true-cutting,  easily  adjusted 
knives;  end-thrust  bearings  that  take  up 
play;  automatic  feeder  (no  one  required 
at  feed  table)  ;  full-blast  blower  that  lifts 
into  the  tallest  silos — these  and  other  ex¬ 
ceptional  features  are  assurance  of  1007° 
service  for  the  longest  time,  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

Write  for  free  booklet  which 
describes  the  Rowell  Trojan 
Ensilage  Cutter  fully 

Eastern  Distributor 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


The  I.B.ROWEIX  Co 


1310  Lincoln  Avenue,  Waukesha.  Wis. 


Builders  of  Quality  Farm  Implements  Juice  fB70 


Ross  Ensilage  Cutter 

You’ll  quickly  see  why  it  will  pay  you 

to  own  your  own  machine  instead  of 
depending  on  some  one  else. 

Easy  Terms — Settlement 
After  Trial 

Freedom  from  defects  guaranteed  for 
entire  life  of  machinel 
Boiler  Plate  Steel  Blower  —  Adjust* 
able  Bearings  —  Positive  Knife  Ad* 
justment.  Operates  at  low  speed. 
Powerful  and  smooth-running. 

74  years  experience  backs  your  choice  when 
you  buy  the  sturdy,  dependable  Ross.  Write  for 
full  details  — catalog,  prices,  easy  terms. 


Only  $14?| 


Down  For 

2  H-P.  WITTE 

( Throttling  Governor 

Easy  Terms  on  best  engine  - 

built.  Burns  kerosene, distillate.gasoline  or  gras.  Change 
- .  — in  =•_..! - j  w,'th  the  famous  WICO 


power  at  will. 


E&W64  CSW  Win.  uuu>|/J/vu  •■•»•**-•*•  — ■■■  ■  -  -  — — 

[agneto.  Other  sizes,  2  to  25  H-P. — all  styles. 

Write  today  for  my  Big  Engine  Book. 
““Sent  free — No  obligation  on  your  part. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1891  Oakland  Avenue,  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1891  Empire  Building,  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’lf  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Philadelphia 

SILOS 

/Save  your  Corn  Crop\ 
VShipment  in  24  hours/ 

OPENING  ROOFS 

(  Full  Silo  without  refilling  ) 

WOOD  TANKS 

FREE  CATALOGUE.  LOW  PRICES 
“When  you  want  a  Silo 
See  SCHLICHTER” 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
10  S.  18th  St.,  Box  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Your  Tractor  Will  Pull  a  Papec 

ANY  small  gas  engine,  developing  4  h.  !p.  or 
b  better,  will  pull  an  R-10  Papec.  A  Fordson 
or  other  light  tractor  will  keep  an  N-13  or  L-16 

comfortably  busy.  If  you  have  a  heavy  tractor,  and  a  big 
crew,  the  K-19  Papec  will  handle  all  the  corn  you  can 
bring  to  it. 


A 


Papec  sales  are  steadily  increasing.  This  calls  for  tre¬ 
mendous  output  and  our  especially  equipped  factory  is  kept 
busy  12  months  a  year— making  nothing  but  cutters.  It  is 
the  world’s  largest  exclusive  cutter  factory.  It  gives  you  reallquality  at 
rock  bottom  prices.  Your  dollars  buy  more  in  a  Papec. 


Write  for  catalog  and 
U.  S.  Gov’t  Bulletin 
“Making  and  Feeding 
Silage.”  They  tell  how 
to  make  your  silo  pay 
bigger  profits.  Both  free  to 
silo  owners. 


The  idea  of  getting  the  bees  and  queen 
to  work  up  into  another  case  and  then 
slipping  a  queen-excluding  honey  board 
between,  is  known  as  the  Heddon  or  short 
method  of  transferring,  and  where  it  can 
be  used  it  eaves  some  labor  and  a  rather 
sticky  and  disagreeable  job,  and  keeps  all 
of  the  bees  working  contentedly  together 
in  one  hive,  while  transferring  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  are  far  more  liable  to  se¬ 
cure  a  good  crop  of  honey  than  where 
some  other  method  is  used ;  or  that  is  our 
experience.  It  might  not  work  promptly 
with  an  old  played-out  queen,  or  a  very 
poor  location  or  season,  but  we  have  used 
it  successfully  lots  of  times. 

We  have  never  used  it  on  so  large  a 
hive  as  D.  B.  speaks  of,  hut  if  w’e  had 
the  job  to  do  would  try  at  least  one  hive, 
as  follows  :  Cut  the  comb  free  from  one 
side  with  a  handsaw  ;  an  ordinary  hand¬ 
saw  is  about  2  ft.  long.  Now  turn  the 
hive  down  and  cut  aci’oss  as  far  up  as  the 
combs  are ;  cut  free  and  pry  or  chisel  off 
this  piece,  and  then  put  on  the  case  ;  tack 
on  stripe  to  make  a  tight  fit  around  the 
case ;  also  over  the  bottom  of  the  old  hive, 
just  leaving  space  enough  for  the  bees  to 
enter.  If  emptv  combs  could  be  secured, 
it  will  work  much  better  than  foundation 
to  entice  them  above.  We  have  used  this 
method  on  box  hives  by  cutting  off  the 
top  and  fitting  on  the  case,  but  in  these 
very  large  and  tall  hives  I  should  expect 
to  find  a  barrier  of  honey  there,  which 
might  keep  the  queen  from  going  up 
promptly. 

Transferring  should  be  done  as  early 
as  possible ;  we  prefer  to  do  it  during 
fruit  bloom  when  beee  are  strong  enough 
so  as  to  have  them  in  shape  for  the  main 
flow.  However,  it  can  be  done  any  time 
there  is  plenty  of  honey  coming  in. 

G.  W.  B. 


On  a  Kentish  country  road  a  motor¬ 
car  left  the  highway  and  dashed  into  a 
wood.  It  is  presumed  that  the  highly 
trained  machine  scented  a  brace  of  pedes¬ 
trians  lurking  in  the  undergrowth.  — 
London  Opinion. 


E.  W.  ROSS 


ENSILAGE  CUBES 
AND  SILO 


CO. 


Dept.  209  Springfield,  Ohio 

Successor!  to  The  E.  W.  Ron  Co.,  Est.  1850 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners. 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper. 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rubai.  New- 
Yobkeb”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ■* 
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The  Henyard 


The  Woods  Open  Poultry 
House 

On  page  953  you  describe  an  open-front 
henhouse.  In  such  f  building  the  rains 
and  snows  would  drive  in,  wetting  the 
litter.  Is  this  avoided  in  any  way?  When 
the  cold  winds  drive  into  an  open  window 
I  find  the  hens  seek  a  sheltered  position, 
which,  in  a  way,  lessens  the  floor  space 
per  hen.  Will  an  open-front  building  ac¬ 
commodate  as  many  birds  as  a  closed 
building?  There  are  extremes  to  every 
phase  of  life — 'most  of  us  profit  by  taking 
the  middle  course.  One  extreme  type  of 
henhouse  is  one  with  no  ventilation.  Is 
the  open-front  type  the  other  extreme, 
and  to  be  avoided?  What  is  you  advice 
to  me  regarding  it?  d.  s. 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  sends  me  some  letters 
criticizing  the  open-front  poultry-house  as 
described  and  advocated  by  Dr.  Woods  in 
a  recent  article.  One  letter  is  from 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  and  another  letter 
from  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Both  these 
poultrymen  think  the  open-front  poultry- 
house  is  cruel,  or  at  least  uncomfortable, 
for  the  hens ;  and  they  are  mistaken.  1 
can  remember  that  we  used  to  caulk  the 
windows  of  our  dwelling  houses  with  rags 
to  keep  out  the  cold.  Now  we  sleep  with 
the  windows  wide  open.  If  that  had  been 
done  by  anyone  in  the  old  times  they 
would  have  been  thought  crazy.  My 
poultry  experience  extends  over  50  years ; 
I,  too,  used  to  make  tight  poultry-houses, 
but  with  experience  have  learned  better. 
The  last  two  houses  I  built  were  20x20 
ft.,  with  front  open  from  sill  to  plate,  a 
distance  of  4  ft.  But  5  ft.  at  each  end 
were  boarded  up.  One  inquirer  asks  if 
snow  and  rain  doesn’t  blow  in  and  wet 
the  litter?  My  answer  is,  in  ordinary 
storms,  no.  The  roof  boards  extend  out 
beyond  the  front  5  or  6  in. ;  then  I  have  a 
V-shaped  eave-trough  to  receive  and  carry 
the  rain  water  to  one  side.  This  all  helps 
to  prevent  ordinary  storms  from  wetting 
the  inside.  Then  for  driving  gales  of 
snow  or  rain,  I  have  two  curtains,  cloth 
nailed  to  Avood  frames ;  these  are  hinged 
at  top,  and  swing  up  against  the  roof 
and  are  held  there  by  hooks  nearly  all 
the  time.  When  dropped  to  shield  the 
inside  against  some  driving  storm,  wood¬ 
en  buttons  hold  them  in  place,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  In  actual  experience  I  don’t  use 
these  curtains  a  dozen  times  a  year. 

If  a  house  is  practically  airtight  at  back 
and  sides,  air  cannot  blow  in  at  the  front 
until  some  of  the  inside  air  blows  out,  and 
the  longer  a  house  is  the  more  easily  does 
this  occur.  To  prevent  these  drafts  at 
night,  partitions  not  more  than  10  ft. 
apart  divide  the  roost  section  into  com¬ 
partments.  But  while  the  hens  are  ac¬ 
tive,  moving  about,  scratching,  etc.,  they 
do  not  mind  this  movement  of  the  air.  In 
fact,  it  is  giving  them  a  fresh  supply  of 
pure  air  all  the  time. 

The  back  part  of  my  houses  is  only  8 
ft.  wide ;  the  front  is  12  ft.  A  partition 
runs  down  from  the  peak  of  the  roof  to 
within  2%  ft.  of  the  floor ;  a  door  5  ft. 
wide  admits  into  the  front  part.  The 
roosts  and  the  nests  are  in  this  back  part, 
so  that  at  night  they  are  in  a  smaller 
house,  8x20,  and  the  windows  are  hung 
on  screws  at  each  end  so  they  may  be  tilt¬ 
ed  at  any  angle  to  let  in  or  out  much  or 
little  air  as  may  be  desired.  A  wide  shelf 
was  built  against  this  partition  and  the 
nest  boxes  put  on  that  shelf.  The  worst 
possible  place  for  nests  is  under  a  drop¬ 
pings  board.  Dice  and  mites  get  into  the 
cracks  or  joints  of  the  boards  and  then 
into  the  nests  and  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  them  free  from  lice.  So  I 
decided  not  to  have  any  droppings  boards 
in  my  new  houses.  A  wide  board  on  edge 
kept  the  litter  from  being  scratched  into 
the  droppings,  and  dry  earth  absorbed 
all  odor,  so  that  the  droppings  were  re¬ 
moved  only  twice  a  year.  What  a  lot  of 
labor  saved ! 

The  roosts  were  2x4,  19  ft.  long,  slight¬ 
ly  rounded  on  the  top  side.  I  notice  that 
a  hen  would  be  crowded  off  the  end  some¬ 
times,  so  I  nailed  a  shingle  on  the  ends 
of  each  roost.  I  got  absolutely  free  of 
lice  and  mites,  and  much  more  cheaply 
than  by  using  carbolineum.  I  painted  the 
roosts  on  all  sides  but  the  top,  with  hot 
grease.  Any  kind  will  do ;  beef,  mutton, 
or  hog  fat.  I  painted  the  corners  of  all 
the  nest  boxes,  too,  and  the  roost  sup¬ 
ports.  then  rubbed  a  piece  of  “blue  oint¬ 
ment”  into  the  skin  of  each  hen  under  and 
over  the  vent,  and  wiped  my  fingers  un¬ 
der  her  wings.  Then  for  three  years  not 
one  mite  or  louse  could  be  discovered  in 
that  house.  I  often  lifted  the  roosts  out 
of  the  slots  and  turned  them  over,  but 
could  never  find  a  mite.  About  seven 
years  ago  I  sold  my  farm.  The  long  row 
of  small  tight  poultry-houses  that  I  had 
built  20  years  before  he  has  torn  down 
and  now  has  five  long  open-front  houses, 
in  which  he  keeps  my  old  stock  of  White 
Leghorns.  Each  year  he  builds  more 
houses  and  increases  his  flock  of  birds  to 
fill  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
his  stock.  These  are  'big-combed  Leg¬ 
horns,  but  seldom  is  a  comb  injured  by 
frost.  In  his  cockerel  house  he  has  a  cur¬ 
tain  made  of  thin  bran  sacks,  to  drop  in 
front  of  the  roosts  on  very  cold  nights. 
The  cold  here  reaches  10  to  12  degrees 


below  zero  every  Winter,  and  I  have 
known  it  20  below.  The  hens  in  these 
open-front  houses  lay  well  all  Winter. 

I  think  that  hens  kept  in  these  open- 
front  houses  are  hardier,  more  enduring 
and  less  liable  to  disease  than  those  kept 
in  tight  houses,  and  if  anyone  should  open 
the  door  of  one  of  those  houses  on  a  Win¬ 
ter  day  and  listen  to  the  noise  of  those 
singing,  cackling  hens,  as  I  have,  he  would 
have  no  doubt  of  their  perfect  content  and 
happiness.  geo.  a.  cosgkove. 


A  truant  officer  made  a  call  at  the 
home  of  a  pupil  whose  absence  had  ex¬ 
tended  for  over  a  week.  “Mickey  is  now 
past  his  thirteenth  year,”  said  the  boy's 
mother,  “an’  me  and  his  father  think  he’s 
after  havin’  schoolin’  enough.”  “School¬ 
ing  enough?”  repeated  the  officer.  “Why, 
I  did  not  finish  my  education  until  I  was 
23.”  “Be  that  so?”  said  the  woman  in 
amazement.  Then,  reassuringly,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause :  “Well  sor,  ye  see  that 
boy  of  ours  has  b-r-rains.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
lay  in;;  contest,  tlie  following  facts  are  given; 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  July  9,  1924: 

Week  Total 

BARRED  ROCK8 


Purdue  University,  Ind .  40  1418 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  55  1231 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  41  1384 

Lewis  Farms,  RI .  38  927 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  39  959 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn .  41  1206 

Woburn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  30  1086 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  28  1215 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn .  48  1430 

Merritt  M.  Clark. Conn .  49  1284 

K.  C.  Foreman,  Mich .  38  1207 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn .  48  1191 

J.  V.  Sheap,  Mich . . .  22  914 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn .  20  886 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine .  37  1163 

Storrs  Exp.  Station,  Conn .  26  799 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  .  40  1037 

W.  J,  Aretiholz,  N.Y .  36  1079 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass .  26  806 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo .  31  1357 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  18  955 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  20  1021 

Cha8.  E,  Butler,  Conn .  24  864 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  22  1087 

Harold  F.  Baroer.  Mass .  44  1431 

H.  B,. Spangler,  N,  J .  20  972 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo .  27  1451 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  28  1114 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky .  33  1064 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  .  44  1286 

Hi-Quallty  Hennery,  Vt .  33  1059 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn .  12  788 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn .  15  802 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn .  36  1311 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  26  1312 

H.  Y.  Bierly,  Pa .  45  1277 

RHODE  18LAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  41  1290 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn .  41  1128 

Scott’s  Red  Farm,  II .  25  1036 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . .  .  20  645 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn .  41  1149 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  11  1316 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  .  35  1225 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  40  1462 

John  Z.  Labelle.  Conn .  42  1301 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  30  979 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  28  967 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  10  1001 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt .  15  97J 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn _  40  1111 

Fernslde  Farm,  Mass .  51  1893 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass .  23  1160 

Pmecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  32  1446 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn .  43  1176 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass .  37  1031 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  34  978 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  24  1286 

Red  Mount  Farm.  Mass .  51  1516 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J .  27  1248 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  28  1075 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  44  1430 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  38  1165 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  34  1549 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  .  39  1254 

ueo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . ’.  20  1241 

E.  H.  Scott.  Conn  .  .  25  1174 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  45  1560 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wasli .  39  1154 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  41  1123 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  28  1299 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  44  1130 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . ’....  49  1227 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  35  792 

Hanson’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ore .  48  1491 

O.  G.  Reame,  Pa .  36  1239 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 .  44  1118 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt .  42  J494 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  35  1343 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass .  21  1067 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  63  1727 

St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm.  Mo .  45  1517 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  .  51  1208 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  .  51  1790 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  Conn _  43  922 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . .  30  903 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  61  1441 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  50  1219 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  34  1135 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I .  ...  50  1256 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  53  1422 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  47  1193 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  48  1330 

Featherland  Farm,  Pa .  44  1197 

M.  J.  Quackenbnsh,  N.  J .  37  966 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass .  47  1094 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  26  1227 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  43  1152 

Ruchles  Snnuyside  Farm,  N.Y .  48  1426 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt .  52  895 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  51  1373 


Total .  3610  119006 


PULLETS 

Porter's  Certified  White  Leghorns 

Thousands  of  excelli.it  April  hatched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  money  back  guarantee.  Free  booklet. 
Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is 
located  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit  farm.  Free  range. 
Cockerels  and  breeding  stock.  Distributor  for  Carboii- 
neum  the  best  mite  destroyer  and  preventive  known. 
Only  one  application  a  year  tequired.  $1.75  a  gal. 
$1.40  a  gal.  in  5.  gallon  cans. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Itox  W  SORU8,  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

About  1,000  farm  range  pullets 
weighing  from  1  to  2  lbs.; 
price,  80c  per  lb.  (5c  per  oz.) 
in  lots  of  25  or  more. 

YATES  FARMS  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS 

Pure  Hollywood  strain.  We  purchased  the  pens  ihat 
won  the  Storrs  Egg  Laying  Contest  Season  of  1921-22, 
also  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  ever  entered  at  Storrs 
Contest,  mated  these  to  the  highest  record  best  male 
lords  the  Hollywood  Farms  had  to  offer  from  304  312  and 
328  egg  dams.  We  have  cockerels  hatched  in  Jan.,  Feb., 
Mar.  and  April,  range  raised,  well-grown,  price,  $7.60, 
$10.00  and  S1S.00  each,  according  to  selection  and 
egg  record  of  dam.  Full  pedigree  furnished.  Also  have 
a  few  good  breeding  hens.  Must  please  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 

FROM  GOOD  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks,  $8  per  100  ;  Wyandottes,  $11  per  100, ;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  $7  per  100;  Mixed,  $8  per  100.  Special  price  on 
large  lots.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  and  Kef.  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Millerstown.  Pa.  Box  50 


R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyan-  Dw.U^f  0 
dotte,  White  Leghorn  1  UIICIS 

5-mos.-old,  $2  50  each;  4-mos.-old,  $2.25each.  Every 
bird  to  please  you  or  you  may  ship  back  at  once. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  The  Maples  Bristol,  Vermont 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

I  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.  $7  per  100  and  up. 
Hogan  tested.  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns, 
100— $8 :  Black  Minurcas,  Ancones,  100— $10; 
Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes,  100 — $11 .  Reds, 
100— *12.  Broilers,  100 — $7,  100 %  live  delivery 

guaranteed.  We  ship  anywhere  by  Parcel  Post. 
Free  Catalog.  Reference;  Ickesburg  State  Bank. 
Johnson's  Hatchery  Box  40  lokesburg,  Pa. 

CITICIiS  C.  O.  D. 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . $3.25  $6.00  $11.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns....  2.50  4.50  8.00 

100*  Del.  Guar.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73,  McAlislerville,  Pa. 


Cff  ¥  r*  if  c  o  f  healthy 

“  4  v'  *'*  FREE-RANGE  STOCK 

S.  C.  Bufr  and  W.  Leg.,  »8— 100.  Barred  Rocks, 
*10—100.  R.  I.  Beds,  *10—100.  White  Kecks, 
*12—100.  Lite  Mixt,  *7—100.  Hevy  Mixt,  *8 
— 100.  Sat.  guar. er  money  refunded.  Circ.  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAllsterville,  Pa.  Bu  l 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8. ;  B.  P.  Hocks,  9c ;  R.  I. 
Reds,  10c;  Mixed,  7e.  Order  from  adv. 

VALLEY  VIEW  JIATOIIERY 
C.  I.  BENNER  Box  8*  Klelifield.Pa. 

/">¥  TT/^iT^'O  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 

tor'll l  K,S  7c;  Barred  Rocks.  9c;  Reds. 

lOc,  and  Mixed,  7c  each.  100* 
Guaranteed.  Ol  der  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WH.  NACE.  Prop. 

McAllsterville,  Pa 

R  AR  Y  Mixed  or  Broilers . $  7  per  100 

■  8.  O,  W.  Leghorn .  8  per  100 

C  U|  Y  Barred  Rocks . lO  per  100 

w  n  1  yv  s  c  R.  L  Re(ls . 10  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100*live  del.  guaranteed.  Host¬ 
age  paid  to  your  door.  FRANK  RACE.  McAllsterville,  Pa.  R.  D.  2 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rock,  9c ;  Red,  10c ; 
Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  1*.  Leister  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

ALL  CHICKS  NOW  9c 

“  Parks’  ”  Bar  Rock.  "  Martin’s  ”  W.  Wyandotte. 
Mixed  or  my  choice  @  8c.  Direct  strains.  None 
better.  Order  25  to  1,000.  Delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Bank  ref.  S.  W.  KUNE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

C?  HICKS  From  Heavy-Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  9c  j  Reds,  8c  and  Mixed,  7c.  100*  safe 
delivery.  B.  W.  AMEY  Cocoluinus,  Pa. 

Pill  |  CTQ  Pure-Bred  Single  Comb 
■  W  ■-  ■-  &  1  °  WHITE  L  E  G  H  O  K  N  8 

10-12-14  and  16-wks.-old.  Also  ready-to-lay .  free- 
range  birds  from  selected  breeders.  Priced  $1  and 
up,  according  to  age.  Fisher  llros.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


April  Hatch  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Pullets 

Extra  stock,  $1.50  each,  lO-wks.-old  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1  each.  Ancona,  $1 .25  each. 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM  R.  No.  1  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


Pllllofc  c<xskerels  and  yearling  hens  for  sale  for  breed- 
lUllclo  jug  Bred  from  birds  trapnested  at  Storrs  Col¬ 
lege.  O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


Whifp  Wvanflnffoc  2-4-6;8-wks.  <dd,  cheap.  Older  Stock, 
nilllc  nydnUUITcS  Kgg  and  Exhibition  bred.  Catalogue. 

Bowden  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  ®ometdhisn lean’s 

breeding  pens.  Walter  Schedler,  West  Coxsacklo,  N.Y. 

Early  Hatched  White  Leghorn  Si^eVs s  Pu"e"* i * * * S. * * 

spection  Invited.  Hall  Brothers 


Stock.  In- 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


White  Wyandottes  M,NTou,,ett  an  w^.ri8^  Y 


Barron  W.  Leghorn  Yearlings 

nient  and  satisf’n  guar.  s.  FRankmah,  r.  d.  i,  Lakewood.  N.  J. 

RI  Rorl*  2-4-6-8-wk«  -old,  cheap.  Fine  quality 

•  Is  IICUo  s.  Bowden  Box  196  MartKf 


Mansfield,  O. 


Light  Brahma 


PULLETS, 
over,  $2. 


April  hatched;  $2.26  each;  25  or 

TABOR  FARM  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


Dure  Bred  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Cocks,  $5;  Cockerels, 
'  $2*  Nelson  Jehl  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


LsathI 

SHOE! 


:oodnes» 

iggeat 


All  Sizes 


An  honest  to 
qualitv  shoe.  I 
bargain 
offered  in. 
years.  The 
shoes  are’ 
inspected 
and  built 
to  stand 
rigid  speci¬ 
fications,  Munson  toe  of  chrome  leather 
uppers,  double  thick  solid  leather  heels  and 
soles,  will  surely  last  more  than  six  months. 


SEND  NO  MONEY— Pay  postman  $2.86  plus  postage 
on  delivery.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE,  Dept.  B-298 
433  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MAGIC  BROODER 

The  only  brooder  with  a  gas 
chamber.  Famous  for  high- 
grade  construction;  large  coal 
capacity;  non-clinker  grate; 
top  and  bottom  draft  regula¬ 
tion;  improved  thermostats; 
slide  for  cleaning  smoke  flue. 
The  MAGIC  is  positively 
chill-proof;  tire-proof;  gas¬ 
proof  and  dependable.  Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold 
on  30  days  guarantee.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 
■  pry-re  IMAMTCn  Write  for  particulars  about  our 
HUCnid  VVHH I  Cl!  new  roof  pipe.  A  wonderful 
Invention.  Catches  all  condensation  above  roof. 

United  Brooder  Co.,  30 1  Pennington  Avo.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  '“““l 

EPSOM  SALTS  FOR  POULTRY  AND  CATTLE 
SODIUM  FLU0RID  FOR  POULTRY  LICE 

ASPHALT  ROOF  PAINT  AND  CEMENT 
DISINFECTANTS  INSECTICIDES 

Any  chemical  used  on  the  farm  in  whatever  quantity 
you  wish.  MILlER-LISZKA  CORPORATION 

2495  Atlantic  Ave.  Sta.  E  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
*» 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks _ $  9.00  per  100 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7.00  per  100 

Prompt  Shipment.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
Box  113  Belleloxite,  Penna. 


THIS  MEANS  $$$  TO  YOU 
PARKS’  Bred -to -Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Choice  Breeders^  PRICE.  Young  Stock 
X  matured  Price.  16  page  Stock  Circul¬ 
ar  Free.  Large  80-page  Catalog  iiftc. 

J.  W.  PA  KK8,  Box  Y,  Altootin,  Pa. 


PARKS ’  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm’s  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandottes. 
Yearling  pullets,  $2.50  each;  pullets,  3  months, 
$1.75;  4  mouths,  $2, 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  165.  Rlverdale,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 

S.  C.  Ruff  and  E.  White  Leghorns...  $8.00  per  100 

American  White  Leghorns .  7.00  per  1  DO 

Rocks .  9.00  per  1 00 

R.  I,  Reds .  9  50  per  100 

White  Rocks  .  12.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mix. .$8.00  per  100  I  Light. ..  .$8.00  per  100 
CLOYD  NIEMOND  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  He  each  ;  per  500,  *87,50. 
8.  C.  liarred  Hocks,  9o  each  ;  per  600,  *42.50. 
8.  C.  R.  I.  lteds,  lOe  each  ;  per  500,  #4  7.50, 
Mixed  Chicks,  7c  each;  per  600,  #82.50  100*  li ve  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

F.  B.  LEISTER  McAllsterville.  Pa. 


BABY  O?  HICKS  ftp-fig 

horns,  $B— 100.  B. Rocks,  $10.  R.  I.  Reds.  $10.  Mixed. 
$7.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  free. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  R.  0.  3  Millerstown.  Pa. 


S.G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  ”arch  and  April  hatched. 


Raised  oil  free  range. 


From  heavy  layers* 

Dunrobln  Farm,  Eutsntown,  N  J. 


PH  DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


3VLAIVI IVIOTH  BRONZETURKEYS 

$5  per  12  eggs,  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Fer¬ 
tility  gnaranteed.  H.  A.  Souder,  Sellers ville.  Pa. 


Squab  Book’FREE 

Squaba  selling  at  highest  prices  ever  known.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Raised  in  one  month.  We  ship  everywhere  our  fa¬ 
mous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established  23 
years.  Write  now  for  big  illustrated  free  book. 
How  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
2  0fiH  St.,  Molross  Highlands,  Mass. 


|  _  The  Farmer  | 

|  His  Own  Builder  | 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

EE  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
—  °f  building  information  from  concrete  to  22 
22  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  22 

~  For  sale  by  22 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  f 

~  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  j5 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


I  took  a  course  in  Detroit  Show  Card 
School  by  correspondence  in  April,  1923. 
They  have  sent  me  leseons  and  corrected 
them  till  last  month,  when  my  letter  was 
returned  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
“Moved,  left  no  address.”  Do  you  think 
I  could  get  my  money  back,  as  they  guar¬ 
anteed  to  supply  me  with  work?  E.  p. 

New  Yoi'k. 

It  would  seem  that  we  cannot  warn 
readers  too  often  about  these  show  card 
and  other  “easy  money”  schemes.  Our 
mails  average  a  half  dozen  inquiries  a 
day  about  one  (form  of  work-at-home 
scheme  or  another.  Any  of  them  looking 
for  money  in  advance  on  any  pretext  is 
subject  to  suspicion. 

Some  time  ago  I  answered  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  a  magazine  about  a  knitting 
machine  from  the  Home  Profit  Hosiery 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  They  sent 
me  a  booklet  telling  all  about  the  nice 
work  it  did,  and  later  I  received  a  special 
offer  from  them  to  get  one  by  paying  $30 
down  and  $5  a  month  until  $70  was  paid. 
I  sent  them  a  money  order  for  $30  and 
signed  a  work  contract.  They  sent  me 
back  a  duplicate  of  it  and  I  expected  the 
machine  any  day.  This  was  May  3.  I 
wrote  the  company  after  waiting  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  they  paid  no  attention  to 
the  letter.  The  third  letter  I  wrote  them 
they  answered  May  26,  and  said  I  would 
receive  the  machine  within  a  few  days. 
I  wrote  them  two  weeks  ago  asking  them 
to  refund  the  money,  and  I  have  not 
heard  a  word  from  them.  I  hope  other 
people  did  not  have  the  same  luck  I  have 
had,  and  I  want  the  company  to  be  ex¬ 
posed.  Will  you  look  into  this  matter  for 
me,  and  see  what  could  be  done  with 
diem?  Their  address  is  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment,  Home  Profit  Hosiery  Company, 
Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  1T.  c.  c. 

New  York. 

The  subscriber  will  have  to  charge  this 
up  to  experience.  Our  letters  to  the 
Home  Profit  Hosiery  Company  are  re¬ 
returned  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
with  the  statement  that  the  concern  is 
in  bankruptcy,  and  there  will  be  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  any  refund,  as  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  will  be  any  assets 
that  would  make  it  worth  while  to  file  a 
claim  with  the  receiver. 

I  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  money 
on  the  check  from  E.  G.  Lewis,  and  noth¬ 
ing  was  said  against  it,  as  I  feared  there 
might  be,  but  as  for  sending  him  the  pro¬ 
duction  contract,  as  he  requests,  I  cannot 
seed  what  I  never  had.  I  am  very  thank¬ 
ful  to  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me, 
and  I  shall  always  feel  indebted  to  you 
for  being  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
money  from  him,  for  I  doubt  if  he  would 
ever  have  paid  it  of  his  own  free  will.  I 
again  thank  you.  MRS.  V.  s.  W. 

Vermont. 

This  is  one  case  where  Mr.  Lewis  has 
paid  a  claim.  The  record  is  identical 
with  others  that  we  have  received.  Prom¬ 
ises  are  many,  and  the  breaking  of  prom¬ 
ises  invariably  follows,  and  money  is 
safer  in  a  bank  than  with  Mr.  Lewis. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  a 
constant  reader  of  your  paper.  The  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  has  helped  me  in  several 
matters  before,  which  I  assure  you  I  ap¬ 
preciate.  Would  you  inform  me  whether 
the  Equitable  Music  Corporation.  165S 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  is  reliable, 
and  will  give  the  small  song  writers  a 
chance?  T.  F.  D. 

New  York. 

The  Music  Industries  Chamber  of 
Commerce  reports  the  recent  indictment 
of  two  “song  sharks”  for  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails.  A  warning  to  song  writers, 
issued  by  this  organization,  contains  the 
following  good  advice : 

1.  Anything  can  be  set  to  music  of 
some  sort,  from  the  cheapest  jingle  up  to 
the  most  wonderful  poem. 

2.  Music  written  to  order  is,  as  a  rule, 
valueless,  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  actually 
published. 

3.  “Professional  copies,”  so-called,  are 
worthless  to  the  legitimate  music  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  promptly  go  into  his  waste¬ 
basket. 

4.  Printing  is  not  publishing. 

5.  No  high-class,  genuine  music  pub¬ 
lisher  takes  orders  for  publishing  or 
charges  a  composer  for  publishing.  They 
only  accept  music  they  are  willing  to  in¬ 
vest  in.  they  themselves  assuming  all  the 
risks  and  expense  of  publishing,  besides 
paying  the  composer  for  his  work,  either 
in  cash  or  royalties. 

0.  Genuine  publishers  copyright  their 
publications  at  their  own  expense  in  their 


own  firm  names,  and  it  is  not  only  un¬ 
necessary  to  copyright  manuscripts  when 
dealing  with  honorable  concerns,  but  bet¬ 
ter  not  to  do  so. 

7.  What  are  termed  “hits”  are  rare  and 
the  statements  regarding  their  earnings 
are  greatly  exaggerated. 

All  this  class  of  publishing  houses  are 
likely  to  do  for  song  writers  is  to  relieve 
them  of  a  specified  sum  of  money.  The 
musical  associations  have  warned  the 
public  against  this  class  of  schemes.  The 
fact  is  there  is  no  market  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  amateur  song  writers.  These 
musical  pirates  lead  writers  to  believe  to 
the  contrary  only  to  get  money  from 
them. 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  American  Security  Transfer 
Company,  I  being  a  stockholder  in  the 
Peace  River  Petroleum  Company  for 
about  five  years,  so  would  like  to  know 
if  you  could  give  me  any  advice  about  the 
matter.  s.  it. 

New  York. 

The  proposition  to  holders  of  stock  in 
Peace  River  Petroleum  Company  is  to  ex¬ 
change  their  holdings  for  an  equal  amount 
of  stock  in  the  Consolidated  Realization 
Company.  The  exchange  of  one  worth¬ 
less  stock  for  another  equally  so  is  inno¬ 
cent  enough.  But  the  “joker”  in  the 
transaction  is  that  a  fee  of  $1  per  share 
is  charged  in  the  transfer.  This  of  course 
is  the  whole  object  of  the  transaction. 

A  man  is  running  over  the  country 
here,  buying  farms  and  giving  checks 
which  go  to  protest.  This  man  recently 
called  on  me  and  fooled  me  out  of  a  day’s 
time,  bought  a  farm,  gave  a  check  for 
$1,000,  and  the  check  was  no  good.  This 
man  appeared  in  Conneaut,  O.,  June  12. 
The  name  he  gave  me  was  J.  F.  Par- 
rent.  and  the  address  he  gave  me  was 
Charlevoix,  Mich.  He  is  rather  a  stout 
built  man,  medium  height,  about  50  to  55 
years  old,  fairly  well  educated  and  has 
two  or  three  fingers  off  one  hand.  He 
stated  that  he  wanted  to  buy  a  farm  of 
about  80  acres  and  would  pay  $12,000. 
I  spent  one  day  with  him,  sold  him  a 
farm  for  $10,000,  on  which  contract  he 
gave  me  a  check  for  $1,000  on  a  bank  in 
his  home  town,  and  being  hard  up  for 
money  to  get  back.  I  cashed  his  check  for 
$20.  so  he  got  the  $20  out  of  me  and 
fooled  me  as  well  as  the  farmer  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  farm  from.  I.  J.  M. 

The  above  report  from  a  local  real  es¬ 
tate  operator  tells  its  own  story.  We  are 
publishing  the  above  letter  so  that  other 
communities  will  be  on  the  lookout  for 
the  sharper. 

We  bought  a  125-egg  incubator  from 
the  X-ray  Incubator  Company  of  Des 
Moines,  la.,  about  Feb.  2.  1923.  and  set 
it  twice  that  Spring.  First  hatch  got  no 
chickens  at  all,  and  the  second  hatch  got 
a  few  which  were  so  weak  they  died.  We 
wrote  to  the  company  in  regard  to  it,  and 
they  wanted  us  to  try  it  again  this 
Spring,  which  we  did,  and  did  not  get 
one  chicken.  We  vrrote  to  the  company 
and  asked  them  to  take  the  machine  back 
and  refund  our  money.  All  we  can  get 
from  them  in  reply  is  a  new  wafer  and 
instructions  how  to  run  the  machine. 
We  have  tried  this  incubator  three  times, 
running  it  beside  another  make  and  un¬ 
der  the  same  conditions.  The  eggs  were 
taken  from  the  same  flock,  about  the 
same  time,  and  handled  in  the  same  way. 
and  the  other  we  have  had  good  luck 
with.  We  have  run  this  for  nine  years, 
and  ought  to  know  how  to  run  an  incu¬ 
bator.  I  am  inclosing  you  their  guaran¬ 
tee.  I  wish  you  would  write  them  and 
see  if  you  can  get  them  to  refund  my 
money.  I  paid  them  $21  for  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  it  is  worthless  to  us.  The 
trouble  with  the  machine  is  it  does  not 
keep  an  even  temperature.  C.  w.  E. 

New  York. 

In  response  to  our  letters  in  behalf  of 
the  above  subscriber  the  president  of  the 
X-Ray  Incubator  Company  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “We  will  not  refund  the  price 
paid  for  our  machine,  and  are  very  care¬ 
ful  in  writing  our  guarantee  as  well  as 
our  catalog,  so  that  it  will  not  be  under¬ 
stood  so.”  The  essential  sentence  in  the 
guarantee  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 
“The  X-Ray  machines,  each  and  every 
one,  will  do  these  things  or  we  will  rem¬ 
edy  or  replace  the  machine.”  Leading 
up  to  the  guarantee  in  the  catalog,  how¬ 
ever,  we  find  the  expressions  as  follows : 
“It  means  safe  buying,  with  no  chance 
of  loss.”  “We  don’t  argue  and  split  hairs 
when  a  customer  feels  that  he’s  fairly  en¬ 
titled  to  something  under  the  terms  of 
this  ‘Agreement.’  ”  It  didn’t  means  “safe 
buying”  to  this  party  ;  and  the  one  thing 
we  wish  to  make  clear  is  that  those  or¬ 
dering  X-Ray  incubators  must  not  expect 
their  money  back  on  the  strength  of  the 
firm's  so-called  guarantee  if  the  machine 
fails  to  hatch. 


Larro  Produces  Winners 
In  Notable  County  Tests 


Larro-fed  winners,  in  Holstein  and  Jersey  herds  alike, 
are  conspicuous  in  recent  reports  of  Cow  Testing  Associa¬ 
tions  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  Fairfax  County 
(Va.)  Cow  Testing  Association  No.  1  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  Larro-fed  herds  was  9,923  pounds. 


Holstein  Champions 

Sadie,  champion  grade  cow  of  the 
South,  and  second  high  grade  cow 
in  the  world,  was  high  cow  of  the 
Fairfax  County  Association  in 
1923,  producing  on  Larro,  23,157 
pounds  of  milk. 

In  this  same  test,  the  five  high 
cows,  the  first  three  high  herds 
and  four  of  the  first  five  high 
herds  were  100%  Larro-fed. 

In  Michigan,  Lilith  Segis  Inka 
DeKol  Johan  (Shiawassee  Coun¬ 
ty,  C.  T.  A.)  owned  by  J.  E.  Post, 
Durand,  made  on  Larro  a  world’s 
record  for  her  class,  862.6  pounds 
of  milk  in  seven  days  and  3,435 
pounds  in  thirty  days. 


Jersey  Records 

Seven  Jerseys  from  the  Carroll 
County  (Ohio)  Cow  Testing  Asso¬ 
ciation  made  in  thirty-one  days 
on  Larro  a  low  of  fifty-five  and  a 
high  of  seventy-five  pounds  of 
butter  fat.  Raleigh’s  Adelaide 
Addie  of  this  association  made 
an  average  of  1057.2  pounds  of 
milk  and  55.16  pounds  of  fat  per 
month  for  eight  months. 

Pennsylvania  provided  a  state 
champion  Jersey,  3-year  old 
Prince’s  Rose  of  M.  B.,  who  made 
on  Larro  14,292  pounds  of  milk 
and  639.5  pounds  of  fat. 


These  official  records  prove  the  value  of  Larro  in  main¬ 
taining  condition  and  sustaining  production. 

Such  results  can  be  obtained  only  from  a  ration  that 
is  uniform,  perfectly  balanced,  of  high  nutritive  value 
and  absolutely  free  of  foreign  and  harmful  materials. 


arro 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

12  Larrowe  Bldg.  Detroit,  Michigan 


See  the  nearest  Larro  dealer, 
or  write  us  direct  (5i2) 


the  Hillsides 

The  men  who  designed  the  John  Deere-Syracuse 
No.  821  Hillside  Plow  knew  exactly  the  needs  of 
Eastern  farmers. 


Stays  Down  in  Hard, 
Dry  Ground 

Will  not  falter  in  hard,  dry 
ground,  in  gravelly  soil  or  in  stony 
fields.  The  401  will  penetrate,  run 
steady  and  give  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  in  situations  where  other 
plows  cannot  be  kept  in  the  ground. 
It  will  run  alone  in  ordinary  ground, 
so  perfectly  is  it  balanced.  Held 
to  its  work  by  rib  along  lower  edge 
of  straight  landside;  built  for  all- 
around  work — good  turn,  excellent 
scouring  qualities;  detachable  shin 
piece;  cutting  edge  renewed  quick¬ 
ly  and  at  small  expense.  No.  301 
is  a  left-hand  plow;  No.  401  is 
a  right-hand. 


Experience  gained  in  fifty 
years  of  plow-making  is  re¬ 
flected  in  its  construction. 
It  is  strong, light, simple; has 
ample  throat  room  and  close- 
fitting  joints  to  prevent  clogg¬ 
ing;  white  iron  or  tempered 
steel  moldboard  adapts  it  for 
use  in  a  variety  of  soils.  Does 
just  as  good  work  in  level 
land  as  on  hillsides ;  cuts  clean 
furrow  slice — buries  grass  and 
weeds.  Body  swivels  on  chill¬ 
ed  bearings — pressure  of  foot 
on  latch  turns  it  over. 

Free  booklet— write  today  for  free  lit¬ 
erature  describing  the  full  line  of  Syr¬ 
acuse  chilled  plows  built  for  the  East. 
Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and 
ask  for  Booklet  EE-437, 


Interest  of  Heirs  in 
Mortgage 

Where  wife  dies  leaving  husband, 
mother  and  brothers,  no  children  living 
or  dead,  and  neither  party  married  be¬ 
fore,  who  would  hold  her  property  which 
consists  of  a  $600  interest  in  a  first  mort¬ 
gage  of  $2,500  on  husband's  farm  and 
second  mortgage  of  $300  on  same  farm? 
If  mother  of  deceased  wife  has  to  fore¬ 
close  on  this  first  mortgage  to  get  her 
share  ($1,900)  how  does  it  work  out? 
Would  she  have  to  foreclose  the  whole 
mortgage  and  if  so,  and  there  was  a  de¬ 
ficiency,  would  each  lose  (mother  and 
daughters  estate)  in  proportion  to  their 
amounts  in  mortgage?  In  case  it  was 
sold  to  or  bid  in  by  the  mother  at  say 
50  cents  on  the  dollar,  would  she  have 
to  pay'  that  amount,  $300.  on  the  daugh¬ 
ter’s  share  to  her  daughter’s  estate  in 
addition  to  her  $1,900  already  invested  in 
mortgage?  All  located  in  New  York 
State.  r.  e.  G. 

New  York. 

One-half  belongs  to  the  husband  and 
the  one-half  not  distributed  to  the  hus¬ 
band  shall  be  distributed  in  equal  shares 
to  her  mother  and  brothers.  We  are  un¬ 
able  to  answer  the  second  question  for 
the  reason  we  do  not  know  the  provisions 
of  the  mortgage.  If  the  mortgage  stands 
entirely  in  the  name  of  the  mother,  she 
of  course  may  foreclose  the  whole  mort¬ 
gage,  and  if  the  property  does  not  sell 
for  enough  to  pay  the  second  mortgage  the 
holder  of  the  second  mortgage  gets  noth¬ 
ing.  If  the  mortgage  provides  the  amount 
of  interest  which  each  has  in  the  first 
mortgage  each  would  lose  pro-rata  in  case 
the  property  did  not  sell  for  enough  to 
pay  the  first  mortgage.  n.  t. 

Driving  Cattle  Along 
Highway 

A  rents  a  large  pasture  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  his  home  farm. 
Has  he  a  right  to  drive  his  cattle  along 
the  public  highway  twice  daily  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  this  pasture?  B  and 
C  refuse  to  build  certain  road  fences  to 
protect  their  farms  against  A’s  cattle,  but 
claim  that  A  must  build  and  maintain  the 
road  fence.  IIow  far  must  this  fence  be 
from  the  center  of  the  highway?  A  has 
strung  a  strand  of  barbed  wire  along  B’s 
farm,  B  himself  making  the  holes  for  the 
stakes.  Some  of  the  stakes  are  way  up 
on  the  road  grade.  If  anyone  should  get 
hurt  in  this  fence  can  they  collect  dam¬ 
ages  from  A?  A  has  B’s  permission  to 
use  barbed  wire.  B  claims  that  A  must 
not  even  let  his  cows  eat  the  grass  on  the 
road  side  of  the  fence.  Can  B  compel  A 
to  do  this?  C  says  that  A  must  keep  his 
cows  off  a  certain  piece  of  land,  but  re¬ 
fuses  to  let  A  build  a  fence  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  What  can  A  do?  Can  C  collect 
damages  if  A’s  cows  get  on  his  land? 
Can  D  compel  A  to  build  a  fence  along 
his  farm  because  he  built  one  along  B’s 
and  C’s?  w.  E.  d. 

New  York. 

We  are  unable  to  give  you  the  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  road  that  a  high¬ 
way  fence  must  be  constructed,  for  the 
reason  that  highways  vary  in  width.  Some 
are  three  rods  and  some  are  four  rode. 
The  beaten  track  might  not  be  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  right  of  way.  There  are  usually 
old  monuments,  such  as  trees,  etc.,  indi¬ 
cating  where  the  highway  ends. 

Barbed  wire  must  not  be  used  along  a 
highway. 

The  owner  of  cattle  has  a  right  to  drive 
the  cattle  along  the  highway  to  and  from 
pasture,  and  he  must  use  reasonable  care 
to  keep  them  from  trespassing  on  lands 
adjoining  the  highway.  If  they  inad¬ 
vertently  stray  upon  lands  adjoning  the 
highway  it  is  his  duty  to  drive  them  off 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  is  not  bound  to 
fence  his  neighbors’  land  to  protect  it 
from  the  highway.  If  this  were  true  a 
stock  buyer  would  have  to  fence  the  en¬ 
tire  county.  n.  t. 


A1  Farm  Helpers— 

We  complete  the  contact  between  yon  and  your  em¬ 
ployer  or  between  you  and  your  farm  labor.  As  an 
Agricultural  Service  Agency  we  arc  constantly  arranging 
for  farm  managers,  herdsmen,  dairymen,  poultrymen, 
gardeners,  couples  and  other  farm  and  estate  help. 
Positions  and  employees  listed  throughout  the  East 


Estate  management — Other  Farm  Services 
C.  CRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO.,  ( Agricultural  Engineers) 

Tel  Rector  6760  1  40  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, wc. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Shingle  Your  Own  Roof 

Cover  old  wood  shingles  with  the  LATITE  shingle. 
Quickly  applied.  No  roofing  experience  necessary 
Gives  a  fire-resisting,  durable  and  leak-proof  roof. 

Write  lor  details  and  prices 
THE  RACKRITE  ROOFING  COMPANY,  INC, 
15 23  Iiiwood  Avenue  BRONX,  N.  Y. 


Watlincnn  Qnhnnl  year.  Boarding  school  for  boys. 
TTdlKinbOn  OCnuul  Tuition,  $SO  per  month.  Partial  and 
free  scholarships  for  ambitious  though  poor  boys.  Junior 
and  senior  high  school.  Science,  agriculture,  manual  arts. 
Catalogue  on  request.  FRANK  l.  EDWARDS,  B.  S.,  Hartford.  Conn 


For  Sale-One  No.  78  0.  C.  Tractor  Plow  “m?ne£riy 

new.  Price, $50.  W.  Carl  Holloway,  Perryman,  Maryland 


NAME  YOUR  FARM.  Neatly  lettered,  delivered  postpaid, 
$1.50  up.  Free  circular.  LOUIS  GltATON,  whitman,  Mas». 


Subscribers  ’Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  hut  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man,  middle  age,  married,  with 
help,  who  understands  dairying  and  farming; 
we  have  all  purebred  Ayrshire  cattle;  good  op¬ 
portunity.  AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  AND  DAIRY 
CORP.,  S.  S.  Hess,  Mgr.,  Freeland,  Pa. 


SINGLE  man  with  good  references  wanted  to 
take  complete  charge  small  Jersey  herd,  Long 
Island,  willing  to  lend  hand  on  farm.  Apply  L. 
DUNK,  Room  1000,  7  Water  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  poultryman  for  one-man  plant; 

willing  worker,  with  good  references.  Apply 
L.  DUNK,  Room  1000,  7  Water  St.,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED — Man  with  enough  help  to  milk,  feed 
and  care  for  35  to  40  cows  on  a  modern  dairy 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  state  experience  anil 
give  reference;  permanent  position;  open  now 
or  Oct.  1.  Address  ADVERTISER  5602,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  POSITION  will  be  open  Oct.  1  for  an  ener¬ 
getic,  self-reliant,  experienced,  practical  farm¬ 
er,  temperamentally  fitted  to  deal  with  hoys; 
farm  consists  of  300  acres,  devoted  principally  to 
dairying  and  general  farming.  ADVERTISER 
5012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  superintendent  of  experience,  abil¬ 
ity  and  vision,  to  take  charge  of  a  farm  and  a 
high-class  milk  business  handling  800  quarts  per 
day;  we  have  an  attractive  position  for  the  man 
who  can  make  good.  F'or  particulars  write  H. 
HAYWARD,  Devon,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted  for  000  layer  plant  in 
Western  Maryland.  ADVERTISER  5620,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  milkers  and  dairymen  wanted  on  a  large, 
up-to-date  dairy;  good  wages  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Apply,  stating  experience,  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5624,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  to  do  Advanced  Registry  test¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey;  requirements,  honesty,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Rabcock 
test;  salary  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  and  ex¬ 
penses;  state  experience  and  give  references. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  DEPARTMENT,  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


FARM  help  and  milkers;  we  invariably  have  a 
place  for  steady  worker  looking  for  permanent 
job  as  dry-hand  milker,  teamster  familiar  with 
up-to-date  machinery,  farm  hand  or  gardener’s 
assistant;  best  wages  to  competent  men  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  STRATHGLASS 
FARM,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


SEEKING  CARETAKER— Eastern  Shore,  Mary¬ 
land;  good  house,  garden,  firewood,  use  of 
horses,  cow,  privilege  keeping  some  poultry;  ex¬ 
change  for  oversight  of  Hock  of  sheep  and  prem¬ 
ises;  nearby  sawmill  offers  employment.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5623,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  for  farm;  steady  employment 
year  round;  everything  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  16  to  20,  for  working 
on  dairy  farm  near  New  York;  steady  work; 
good  pay  and  home.  ORADELL  FARMS,  Ora- 
dell,  N.  J. 


OPENING  for  good  all  around  farm  hand,  hon¬ 
est,  clean,  industrious,  dependable;  5  rooms, 
modern  conveniences,  hot  and  cold  water,  bath, 
electric  lights,  hot,  water  heat:  casli  salary,  $70 
per  month.  LOCK  BOX  105,  Mountainville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Educated  and  experienced  bee  man 
to  manage  and  develop  an  apiary  on  large 
modern  farm;  can  be  employed  in  either  poultry, 
orchard  or  dairy  department,  or  as  bookkeeper 
and  office  man  while  building  up  bee  business. 
ADVERTISER  5632,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  women,  cook  and  waitress,  fam¬ 
ily  two;  no  laundry;  15  minutes’  walk  to  vil  ¬ 
lage;  references.  MRS.  SAMUEL  C.  HOP¬ 
KINS,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  strong  character,  first- 
class  milker,  for  small  herd  registered  Ayr- 
sliires;  salary  $70  per  month  and  home;  if  mar¬ 
ried,  wife  to  fill  position  $45  to  $60.  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  married  man,  without 
children,  on  small  general  farm;  couple  ac¬ 
customed  to  Winters  in  the  country,  settled  and 
domestic  home-bodies;  we  have  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  apple  orchards,  a  few  cows;  please 
state  wages,  ages  and  references  and  religion. 
ADVERTISER  5634,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Ambitious  man  as  assistant  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  good  wages,  fine  opportunity  for 
advancement.  ADVERTISER  5639,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  or  woman  cook  for  farm 
hoarding  house  where  15  men  are  kept;  could 
use  man  and  wife,  the  man  to  cook  and  Wife  to 
care  for  rooms;  must  be  clean,  saving,  and  of 
good  character;  good  wages  and  permanent  po¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  5640,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

use  of  5-room  cottage:  wood  and  milk  sup¬ 
plied.  Address  ADVERTISER  5646,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Laundress  for  boys’  school  Who  un¬ 
derstands  the  work;  salary  $60  per  month  and 
maintenance;  also  housekeeper  dining  rooms  at 
$45,  and  general  supply  at  $55  and  home;  if 
married,  work  for  husband;  no  conveniences  for 
children;  no  tobacco.  SUPERINTENDENT 
COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
by  Vermonter  with  life  experience  in  all 
branches  of  farm  work  and  training;  married; 
best  of  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
ADVERTISER  5581,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  caretaker,  farm  or  estate,  where 
own  stock  can  be  kept;  Well  recommended. 
ADVERTISER  5591,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  age  31,  married, 
steady  and  absolutely  reliable,  desires  position 
with  Jersey  herd  doing  R.  of  M.  testing;  expert 
feeder,  having  had  charge  of  the  feeding  of  test 
cows  of  many  large  herds ;  have  technical  and 
practical  experience;  now  in  charge  of  150  Jer¬ 
seys  of  which  22  are  on  test;  state  size  of  beyd, 
disposition  of  product,  living  conditions,  and  what 
salary  you  offer.  HENRI  E.  RAGOT,  Tiverton 
Farms,  Greenwood,  Va. 


SUCCESSFTJL  dairy  farmer  and  milk  man  wants 
cattle  and  fully  equipped  farm  on  shares, 
without,  investment;  Guernsey  herd  for  city  milk 
trade;  must  pay  profit  ns  it  goes;  describe  fully. 
ADVERTISER  5625,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE— Large  dairy  farm 
in  New  York  for  smaller  farm  in  South  or 
West,  or  will  sell  cheap;  432  acres;  3  barns; 
17-room  house;  all  in  fine  shape;  please  state 
price  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER 
5626,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm,  2  or  4  acres,  10-room  house, 
all  improvements;  the  best  location  in  Vine- 
land;  buy  direct  from  owner  and  save  money. 
Address  EMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 206-acre  farm;  50  acres  timber;  35 
Holstelns;  17  Lakenvelders;  team,  wagons, 
s'eiglis,  hand  tools,  farm  machinery,  milker,  100 
tons  hay.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnntus,  N.  Y. 


FARM  superintendent,  working,  capable,  ener¬ 
getic,  wishes  position  by  Sept.  1;  understands 
care  of  all  farm  stock  and  machinery;  10  years’ 
experience;  has  had  college  course.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5604,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  position  on  large  commer¬ 
cial  plant;  have  had  four  years’  all  around  ex¬ 
perience  with  poultry;  single;  good  habits;  will¬ 
ing  worker;  can  give  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5605,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted;  superintendent  or  manager, 
commercial  or  private;  personal  integrity  and 
ability  to  take  hold;  present  contract  expires 
Oct.  1;  Long  Island  preferred;  $2,400  year. 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Box  249,  Center  Moriches, 
N.  Y. 


PERMANENT  position  caring  for  invalid,  by 
middle-aged  lady;  practical  nurse.  BOX  206, 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER  position  wanted  by  man  and  wife 
and  child  10  years  old;  best  of  personal  refer¬ 
ence.  P.  J.  BRADFORD,  Box  561,  Elmsford, 
N.  Y. 


TWO  colored  farmers,  age  30  and  31,  want  a 
tenant  job;  best  of  references.  BOX  144, 
Gainesville,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  30  years’  experience,  corn,  potato 
expert;  single;  $50  month,  with  good  treat¬ 
ment;  permanent  position.  THOMAS  PROCTOR, 
187  Madison  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  young  woman  with  child,  10,  a 
position  as  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  5028, 
care  Rural  NewcYorker. 


MAN,  CO,  American,  Protestant,  partially  deaf, 
desires  home  in  exchange  for  light  co-operative 
assistance;  handy,  neat,;  privilege  traveling  oc-» 
casionally;  particulars,  please.  ADVERTISER 
5633,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  or  general  utility  man  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  gentleman’s  estate;  experienced 
driver  of  cars  and  tractors;  handy  with  tools; 
married;  one  child.  WILLIAM  NIEMI,  139  La¬ 
fayette  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  college  graduate,  wishes 
position;  excellent  egg  producer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5641,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  age  34,  wants  position 
on  up-to-date  place;  12  years’  experience  feed¬ 
ing  for  A.  R.  work;  big  records  made:  good  calf 
raiser;  good  references.  LOUIS  PIETTE,  Tar- 
iffville,  Conn. 


DAIRYMAN  and  poultryman,  25,  single,  Ger¬ 
man,  wants  position  on  private  estate;  good 
butter-maker;  very  good  reference.  KRUEGER, 
care  Mr.  G.  Klupfel,  547  East  2d  St.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 


MAN  past  50  desires  permanent  home;  able- 
bodied;  Protestant;  care  lawn,  garden,  poul¬ 
try,  etc.;  highest  credentials;  compensation  not 
much  object.  ADVERTISER  5642,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  34,  with  small  family,  wants 
steady  position  on  farm  or  estate;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5643,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  no  farm  experience,  can  handle 
hammer  and  saw,  drive  horses;  licensed  chauf¬ 
feur;  reference.  EMIL  KOESTLINGER,  429 
East  168th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  situate  Glen  Rock,  N.  J., 
on  county  road,  consisting  of  54  acres,  large 
11-room  house  and  barns,  other  outbuildings,  in 
good  repair;  35  acres  tillable  and  rest  in  pas¬ 
turage  and  timber;  excellent  opportunity  for 
chicken  or  dairy  farm;  price  $20,000;  terms 
upon  application.  R.  De  YOUNG,  Sr.,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FARM  of  105  acres,  10  grade  Guernsey  cattle,  2 
horses,  farm  tools.  600  yearling  hens  and 
chickens,  White  Leghorns;  running  water  at 
house  and  barn;  large  henhouses  and  brooder 
house;  sugar  bush;  40  minutes’  drive  from 
depot;  $3,500;  unable  to  care  for  place.  Inquire 
MRS.  A.  D.  SWEET,  R.  I).  1,  Nineveh,  N.  Y. 


90  ACRES,  well  watered;  good  buildings;  be¬ 
tween  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes;  $2,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5600,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  man  wishes  to  rent  small  farm; 

must  be  on  State  road  near  city.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


10-ACRE  poultry  plant,  carrying  1,500  hens, 
1,500  pullets;  $10,000  home.  MRS.  C.  F. 
WARRINGTON,  Greenwood,  Del. 


100  ACRES,  good  buildings,  stock,  tools,  crops; 

near  village;  “Wildwood,”  Killingworth,  Conn. 
ADVERTISER  5629,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  apple  orchard,  14  years  old. 
L.  CONORI),  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  buy  farm,  suitable  for 
sheep  raising  and  if  possible  with  some  poultry 
houses;  plenty  water;  not  too  far  from  school, 
in  Protestant  section;  prefer  New  York  or  New 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  5630,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


F’OR  SALE — 5 >4  acres  excellent  soil,  near  El¬ 
mer,  N.  J. ;  -.j  acre  asparagus;  good  outbuild¬ 
ings,  barn,  garage,  poultry  house,  brooder  house, 
feed  house;  house  has  8  large  rooms/  and  bath, 
hot  and  cold  water,  hot  water  heat;  price  $5,400, 
$2,000  cash.  ADVERTISER  5635,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  lease  for  one  year,  option  of  buy¬ 
ing,  house  and  two  acres  land;  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  5637, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED' — To  rent  fully  equipped  small  dairy 
farm  on  halves;  New  York  State  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  5636,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — My  147  and  218-acre  farms,  sub¬ 
ject  to  Fall  transfer.  C.  If.  NORDSTROM, 
Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  like  to  buy  farm,  aliout  50  acres,  most¬ 
ly  fruit,  between  Trenton  and  Camden,  N.  J. 
ADVERTISER  5038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  LEASE — Meat  market  with  house 
adjoining;  near  square;  State  roads;  only 
market  in  town;  cooler,  blocks,  tools,  etc.  In¬ 
quire  J.  E.  HASBROUCK,  Modena,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y. 


F’OR  SALE — 5Vi-acre  poultry  farm  located  in 
Soutli  Jersey;  fully  equipped  and  working,  nil 
stock  included;  sale  must  be  immediate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VINELAND,  N.  J.,  poultry  farm  for  rent;  mod¬ 
ern  home;  conveniently  located.  F.  D.,  75 
High  Ave.,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 'Farm,  5  to  10  acres.  New  Jersey, 
Long  Island;  State  road;  near  station  and 
town;  sandy  land;  good  water;  send  picture  and 
details.  EI).  THOMY,  126  West  16th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 4Vi-acre  (270  ft.  front  on  Phila¬ 
delphia  State  road)  poultry  and  fruit  farm  in 
Southern  New  Jersey,  near  town  and  beach; 
new  6- room  cottage  with  cemented  cellar;  elec¬ 
tric  wired;  large  chicken  and  duck  houses  and 
garage;  48  pear  and  9  apple  trees;  5  minutes’ 
walk  from  town;  suitable  for  auto  repair  shop 
and  gasoline  station;  very  good  market  for 
chickens  and  farm  products;  has  to  be  seen  to 
appreciate  value;  $4,000  cash  required;  balance 
suitable  to  buyer.  Write  MRS.  G.  JANATSCH, 
P.  O.  Box  93,  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  or  MR.  G. 
JANATSCH,  219  East  87th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WILL  sacrifice  80-acre  Connecticut  farm,  rich 
soil,  fine  large  buildings,  11  head  cattle,  2 
horses,  240  chickens,  machinery  and  tools;  all 
crops  included;  desirable  location;  price  $7,000; 
terms.  ADVERTISER  5645,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIND 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  witli 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adiromlneks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cret  mne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — New  crop  Crimson  clover  seed;  send 
sample  and  quote  price  and  quantity  offered. 
EDWIN  S.  CLENDENIN,  Leesport,  Pa. 


HONEY — Extracted,  here,  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$7.80;  two,  $15;  buckwheat,  $6;  two,  $11.40; 
twelve  5-lb.  pails  clover,  $9;  buckwheat,  $7.80; 
10  lbs.  prepaid  in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1.75;  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


ONE  steam  sawmill  for  sale.  Inquire  RYRON 
HALL,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 180-acre  modern  equipped  dairy 
farm  with  retail  milk  route.  ADVERTISER 
5590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM,  10  acres;  buildings  for  700 
layers;  dwelling,  10  rooms  and  bath;  large 
barn;  fruit  of  all  kinds:  bargain  at  $4,800.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5619,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  all  round  stock,  grain, 
grass  and  fruit  farm;  timber;  fair  buildings; 
springs:  water  in  barnyard;  255  acres;  $60  per 
acre.  CYRUS  H.  CLINE,  Bridgewater,  Va. 


THREE  Clias.  Cyphers  Buffalo  incubators  (360- 
egg  size);  good  condition;  good  hatchers; 
$24.50.  TRAIL’S  END  POULTRY  FARM,  Gor- 
donsville,  Va. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years.  This  is 
real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


MY  HOME  for  sale;  two  acres;  5  rooms  and 
bath;  all  improvements;  garage,  hennery, 
stone  workshop;  fine  fruit,  flowers;  State  road; 
half  mile  station;  50  miles  New  York;  $6,000; 
half  cash.  RIOHCREEK,  Chester,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3;  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Land  clearing,  stump  pulling,  golf 
course  building  and  road  building.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5631,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 400  acres  in  beautiful  Bristol  Val¬ 
ley,  New  York;  substantial  farmhouse  (old- 
fashioned  fireplaces),  barns,  maple  grove,  large 
.•reek;  200  acres  timber;  ideal  location  for  hunt¬ 
ing  preserve  or  stock  ranch;  value,  $20,000;  for 
quick  sale,  $14,000;  reasonable  terms;  might  ex¬ 
change.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  5022,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSE  CAR  on  Ford  truck  chassis,  fully 
equipped  for  extended  Journey;  cost  over  two 
thousand  dollars;  bargain  at  seven  hundred  fifty 
dollars;  used  one  season.  JULIAN  S.  EATON, 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.35  gallon;  fresh- 
made  sugar,  pails  or  cakes,  30c;  produr-is 
guaranteed.  G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 
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Ample  Power  for  Quick 
Economical  Threshing 

Fordson  Power  is  never  more  appre¬ 
ciated  than  at  harvest  time  when 
threshing  must  be  handled  on  the 
most  economical  basis  to  insure  satis¬ 
factory  profits* 

On  thousands  of  farms  this  year  Ford- 
son  Tractors  will  furnish  the  power  for 
quick,  thorough  and  economical  thresh¬ 
ing*  Fewer  men  with  Fordson  Power 
will  thresh  more  grain  at  a  lower  cost. 
Bigger  grain  profits  will  result. 

And  with  the  threshing  done  Fordson 
Power  is  ready  to  bale  hay,  grind  feed, 
fill  the  silo,  saw  wood,  handle  your  fall 
plowing,  etc*,  all  at  a  big  saving  in  time 
and  money*  On  farm  jobs  of  every 
description  and  for  all  belt  work,  Forcl- 
son  Power  proves  the  most  profitable 
.farm  investment  vou  can  make* 
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Discussion  of  a  System  of  Keeping,  up  Fertility 


HE  HOPKINS  PLAN— On  page  9(!4  you 
express  doubts  as  to  whether  the  “Hopkins 
method”  of  using  limestone  and  ground 
phosphate  rock,  etc.,  will  fit  the  practice 
of  eastern  farmis.  I  would  like  to  know 
about  the  methods  used  which  seem  to 
prove  (in  the  long  run)  that  acid  phosphate  is  more 
profitable  than  the  natural  ground  rock.  My  idea 
is  that  it  depends  on  whether  immediate  increased 
yields  are  required  as  against  those  of  a  permanent 
condition  and  increasing  fertility.  I  was  born  and 
raised  on  a  farm  in  Northeastern  Illinois  and  al¬ 
though  only  about  one-third  of  my  68  years  were 
spent  in  active  farm  work,  I  have  followed  reports 
and  observed  experiments  rather  closely,  and  am 
fully  satified  that  the  Hopkins  method  of  restor¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  soil  fertility  will  apply  in  any 
region  where  grain  or  live  stock  is  the  principal 
product.  The  foundation  of  his  plan  is  to  obtain 
and  keep  up  a  balanced  ratio  .of  plant  foods  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  full  crop  each  season. 

SOIL  COMPOSITION. — The  native  composition 
of  about  25  different  soils  of  Illinois  shows  by  aver¬ 
age  analysis  to  vary  in  the  surface  soil,  0  to  7  inches, 
as  follows: 


Lbs. 

Nitrogen —  per  acre 

Central  Illinois  timber .  1,870 

Northeastern  prairie .  8,900 

Phosphorus — 

Northeastern  timber  .  810 

Central  prairie  .  2,030 

Potassium- 

Deep  peat  .  2,930 

Northeastern  timber  .  47,600 


Assuming  the  average  amount  of  mineral  plant 
food  that  becomes  available  (during  a  growing  sea¬ 
son  under  ordinary  tillage),  to  be  two  per  cent  of  the 
nitrogen,  one  per  cent  of  the  phosphorus  and  one- 
quarter  per  cent  of  the  potassium,  we  find  that  the 
Central  Illinois  timber  soils  would  liberate  annually 
37  lbs.  of  nitrogen  while  the  northeastern  prairie 
could  liberate  178  lbs.  Of  phosphorus  S  lbs.  annually 
available  from  northeastern  timber  soils,  and  20  lbs. 
from  the  central  prairie  soils.  The  amount  of  pot¬ 
assium  available  yearly  would  be  deep  peat  7  lbs. 
and  from  northeastern  timber  soils  119  lbs.  per 
annum.  The  amount  of  these  elements  removed  per 
acre  annually  under  full  crop  production  will  ap¬ 
proximate  150  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  20  lbs.  of  phosphorus 
and  70  lbs.  of  potassium.  Under  such  a  removal 
corn  should  yield,  in  favorable  season  and  climate, 


100  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  Illinois  corn  belt  fre¬ 
quently  does  so ;  if  however  a  full  crop  is  received 
annually  for  50  years  and  one-half  of  the  phos¬ 
phorus  removed,  then  one  per  cent  of  the  remaining 
1000  lbs.  will  limit  the  yield  to  50  bushels  per  acre, 
and  some  of  the  best  Illinois  farmers  have  reached 
that  limit.  With  the  exception  of  deep  peat  nearly 
all  Illinois  soils  have  sufficient  potassium  to  liberate 
the  annual  needs  for  a  full  crop. 

THE  NEED  OF  PHOSPHORUS. — As  nitrogen 
varies  widely  outside  of  its  availability,  it  appears 
that  phosphorus  is  the  controlling  element,  and  to 
put  the  soil  in  full  crop  condition  the  quantity  should 
be  increased  to  2000  lbs.  of  actual  phosphorus  and 
kept  there.  As  none  of  the  Illinois  timber  soils  have 
naturally  scarcely  1,000  lbs.  of  phosphorus  and  onlv 
a  few  prairie  soils  over  1200  lbs.,  we  find  the  main 
part  of  the  State  has  always  been  deficient  in  phos¬ 
phorus.  However  the  residues  of  crops  and  man¬ 
ures  have  restored  perhaps  one-third  of  the  annual 
removals.  It  would  take  10  tons  of  fresh  manure 
per  acre  yearly  to  replace  20  lbs.  of  phosphorus  re¬ 
moved  in  the  100-bushel  corn  crop.  When  grain  only 
is  sold  from  farms  there  are  nearly  equal  propor¬ 
tions  of  phosphorus  and  potassium  carried  away, 


This  is  a  picture  of  the  Don  Pedro  Dam,  in  California,  where  water  is  stored  for  power  and  irrigation.  In  the  East  streams  are  permitted  to  run  on  to  the  ocean,  turn¬ 
ing  a  few  wheels,  but  hurrying  water  away  from  the  thirsty  lan'3.  In  California  such  water  is  held  in  reservoirs,  and  used  to  turn  the  desert  into  fertile  gardens. 
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while  in  live  stock  farming  a  larger  proportion  of 
phosphorus  than  potassium  leaves  the  farm. 

EFFECT  OF  MANURE. — The  application  of  ma¬ 
nure  to  land  stimulates  a  greater  per  cent  of  avail¬ 
able  plant  food  yearly;  therefore,  instead  of  1  per 
cent  per  1,000  lbs.  of  phosphorus  being  available 
during  a  corn -(growing  season,  the  manure  may  re¬ 
lease  an  additional  1  per  cent,  thereby  making  the 
crop  100  bushels  instead  of  50.  However,  the  land 
is  being  worn  out  at  a  double  rate,  showing  that  ma¬ 
nure  alone  in  the  end  makes  land  poor,  especially 
for  producing  kernels.  If  manures,  residues  and 
green  crops  plowed  under  are  the  causes  of  increased 
availability,  they  in  themselves  add  but  little  of  the 
deficient  elements.  Limestone  also  probably  aids  in 
liberating  plant  food. 

ADDING  PHOSPHORUS.— It  being  agreed  that 
added  phosphorus  is  desirable,  it  remains  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  method  to  accomplish  it.  One  ton  of 
raw  rock  phosphate  averages  250  lbs.  of  actual  phos¬ 
phorus,  so  that  four  tons  would  add  1,000  lbs.  to  the 
1,000  lbs.  now  present  in  many  soils,  and  make  a 
total  of  2,000  lbs.  phosphorus  in  the  surface  seven 
inches.  Steamed  bonemeal  should  also  have  250  lbs. 
phosphorus  per  ton,  but  its  cost  would  be  three  or 
four  times  as  much  per  units  of  phosphorus.  Acid 
phosphate  has  only  125  lbs.  of  actual  phosphorus 
I>er  ton,  and  per  unit  of  that  element  is  about  as  ex- 
pensive  as  bonemeal.  The  freight  cost  per  unit  of 
phosphorus  might  be  equal,  except  that  on  the  acid 
phosphate  it  would  be  greatei*,  if  anything.  If  'n 
raw  rock  phosphate  each  pound  of  actual  phos¬ 
phorus  costs  5  cents,  it  would  cost  $50  to  add  1,000 
lbs.  to  an  acre.  Bonemeal  would  likely  cost  three 
times  as  much,  or  $150,  and  acid  phosphate  at  same 
price  per  ton  as  rock  phosphate,  and  having  only 
half  as  much  actual  phosphorus,  the  cost  per  acre 
would  be  $100.  The  rock  phosphate,  applied  in  de¬ 
creasing  quantities  every  four  years  would  average 
$2.50  per  acre  per  year  for  20  years.  The  acid  phos¬ 
phate  applied  annually  in  like  units  would  cost  $5 
per  acre  each  year,  and  unless  it  was  utilized  by  the 
crop  promptly  it  would  revert  to  the  raw  condition 
and  be  no  more  available  than  in  natural  earth,  or 
rock  phosphate.  For  truck  growing  and  similar 
crops,  where  there  are  several  rapid  turnovers  per 
season,  the  acid  phosphate  may  equal  the  raw  rock 
for  continuous  farming. 

HUMUS  IN  THE  SOIL.—' The  decay  of  fresh  veg¬ 
etable  matter  is  essential  to  release  plant  food. 
After  it  is  well  decayed  or  turned  to  humus  it  be¬ 
comes  rather  inactive  toward  making  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  soluble,  but  continues  valuable  in  its  physical 
effects.  I  have  noted  results  of  applying  raw  rock 
phosphate  in  Northeastern  and  Southern  Illinois, 
and  also  in  Florida,  and  read  of  its  successful  prof¬ 
itable  use  in  many  other  places.  These  reports  and 
tables  would  fill  one  of  your  issues  if  assembled  for 
full  comparison.  I  think  the  statement  in  your  ar¬ 
ticle,  “Most  Eastern  farmers  who  keep  live  stock 
can  hardly  bring  themselves  to  plow  under  full  crops 
of  clover”  covers  the  reason  why  the  Hopkins  meth¬ 
od  has  not  fitted  the  East. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST.— If  you  consider 
plant  food  in  the  farm  soil  to  be  similar  to  a  savings 
account,  and  your  yearly  crop  the  interest,  it  be¬ 
comes  clear  that  if  your  principal  is  only  $1,000  your 
income  might  be  $40  annually.  If  you  wanted  $80 
]>er  year  and  took  $40  of  it  from  the  principal  the 
$1,000  would  gradually  grow  less,  and  the  interest 
also,  so  ere  long  you  would  have  no  income.  How¬ 
ever,  if  for  a  number  of  years  you  used  only  $20 
yearly  and  added  $20  to  the  principal,  it  would  in 
time  total  $2,000,  and  then  the  income  would  equal 
$80  yearly,  and  continue  so.  Our  forests  have  been 
depleted  in  like  manner,  and  many  farms  are  in  that 
condition.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  farmers  will  never 
restore  their  farm  fertility  unless  they  add  the  de¬ 
ficient  mineral  matter  faster  than  they  do  with  the 
present  applications  of  acid  phosphate  and  other 
commercial  fertilizers.  Soy  beans  and  Alsike  clover 
may  thrive  without  limestone,  but  unless  a  large 
amount  of  acid  phosphate  is  used,  all  additional 
yields  in  crops  continue  rapidly  to  deplete  the  re¬ 
serve  phosphorus. 

ROCK  DUST  WITH  MANURE.— Where  the  con 
ditions  are  so  that  the  farmers  are  not  justified  in 
turning  under  a  full  green  crop  with  raw  rock  phos¬ 
phate,  they  can  obtain  favorable  results  by  putting 
the  rock  dust  with  their  manure,  either  in  the  stall 
or  pit,  or  when  loading.  Taking  the  experience  of 
Frank  I.  Mann  of  Iroquois  Co.,  Ill.,  as  an  example, 
there  should  be  little  doubt  about  the  profit  of  raw 
rock  phosphate  as  applied  on  his  large  farm  for  over 
30  years.  Suppose  any  wornout  farm  that  was  orig¬ 
inally  productive  could  be  bought  for  $50  per  acre, 
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hardly  enough  to  cover  the  labor.  For  $50  more 
the  mineral  deficiency  would  be  increased  to  a  full 
crop  requirement  in  a  balanced  ratio,  and  the  yield 
increased  to  60’  bushel#.  Then  the  added  capital 
might  return  20  per  cent  and  the  land  be  profitable 
at  a  cost  of  $200  per  acre.  After  sufficient  plant  food 
is  provided  for  a  full  crop,  the  annual  upkeep  is 
small,  and  the  returns  continue  large,  depending 
then  mainly  on  climate,  temperature,  moisture  and 
management.  Soil  improvement  is  an  open  field  for 
profitable  investment,  and  more  dependable  than 
those  where  the  S  is  crossed  out  thus— $oil. 

Illinois  WM.  D.  CLINGMAN. 


Effect  of  the  Japanese  Exclusion  Act 
in  California 

I  Our  Eastern  people  on  the  Atlantic  coast  <lo  not 
clearly  understand  what  the  law  to  exclude  Japanese 
and  prevent,  them  holding  land  will  mean  to  the  indus- 
tiial  life  of  California.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
belief  that  the  Japanese  are  leaving  the  State,  and  that 
California  is  short  of  labor.  We  hear  of  farmers  and 
gardeners  who  plan  to  go  to  California  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  finding  farm  work  at  very  'high  wages.  From 
the  following  notes,  written  by  California  people  it, 
appears  that  there  are  plenty  of  laborers,  and  that  no 
particular  efforts  are  being  made  to  import  colored  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  Southern  States.] 

HE  Japanese  exclusion  law  is  not  affecting  farm 
labor  in  California.  Of  course  it  has  not  been 
in  effect  lofig  enough,  but  so  far  has  not  affected  the 
State.  There  is  plenty  of  white  labor  to  take  care 
of  the  crops,  and  no  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain 
negro  labor  from  the  South.  Should  we  need  it,  the 
Mexican  labor  is  easily  obtained.  Few  Japanese 
have  left  this  district. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  gradually  being  divided 
into  20-acre  tracts  where  the  rancher  is  doing  most 
of  his  own  work,  except  during  the  rush  season, 
when  picking  fruit,  and  at  that  time  we  always 
have  had  plenty  of  white  labor.  During  the  pick¬ 
ing  of  cantaloupes,  some  Japanese  are  employed,  but, 
as  stated  above,  Ave  have  never  had  a  scarcity  of 
labor  except  during  the  Avar,  but  since  then  Ave  have 
had  plenty  of  white  labor,  as  people  are  always  com¬ 
ing  to  California.  There  is  a  floating  white  labor 
group  that  starts  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
and  Avorks  north  as  the  fruit  ripens.  Thjs  group  is 
efficient  labor  as  a  rule.  This  is  also  a  large  dairy 
district,  and  the  Japanese  do  not  go  into  this  line  of 
work;  neither  do  they  do  any  grain  farming  on  the 
lands  adjacent  to  our  irrigation  districts. 

The  Japanese  exclusion  matter  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  We  are  in  a  splendid  valley,  and  in 
order  to  protect  the  interests  and  standards,  Ave 
deem  the  Japanese  exclusion  laAv  a  necessity.  We 
send  picture  of  Don  Pedro  Dam  (first  page)  from 
AA’hich  the  Turlock  and  Modesto  Irrigation  Districts 
derive  their  storage  water.  This  dam  is  2S4  ft.  high, 
1.040  ft.  long  at  the  top,  and  17G  ft.  thick  at  the 
base.  The  capacity  of  the  reservoir  is  289,000  acre 
feet  of  Avater.  Having  the  use  of  the  river  and 
using  this  Avater  for  late  irrigation  gives  the  Turlock 
Irrigation  District  ample  AAnater  for  irrigation. 

TURLOCK  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Paul  Rupp,  Secretary. 

From  AA'hat  I  can  find  out  I  belieA7e  the  1rav  is  gen¬ 
erally  obeyed  throughout  the  State.  The  farmers 
here  have  no  bother  in  securing  all  the  AAdiite  help 
needed.  Avith  possibly  a  feAv  exceptions.  I  do  not 
believe  there  have  been  any  negroes  brought  into 
the  State  to  work  on  the  farms.  Many  Japanese 
have  left  the  State. 

In  closing  I  Avish  to  say  that  17  years  ago  I  paid 
for  a  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and,  to  the 
best  of  my  knoAvledge,  the  paper  has  been  received 
regularly  all  these  years  without  the  loss  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  number,  and  the  paper  has  been  read  Avith  much 
pleasure  and  appreciation  in  our  home.  j.  m.  nead. 
Stanislaus  Co.,  Cal. 

There  is  a  large  surplus  of  labor  in  California  at 
present ;  in  fact,  all  districts  are  SAvamped  Avith  idle 
men,  due  to  the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  which  is 
OA'er.  Now  dry  weather  and  farmers  are  not  culti¬ 
vating,  and  have  no  Avater  to  irrigate.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  the  grain  simply  burnt  up  Avith  hot  north 
Avinds.  Crops  are  running  about  60  per  cent  in  this 
section,  and  prices  fair.  Our  i*ainfall  last  Winter 
was  about  10  in. ;  should  have  had  30  in.,  and  springs 
and  Avells  are  drying  up,  causing  a  hardship  on  some 
ranches.  Power  companies  are  curtailing  electricity, 
due  to  light  snoAvfall  in  the  mountains  and  Ioav  water 
in  the  power  dams,  and  no  i‘elief  in  sight  until  Fall. 
What  Japanese  we  have  noAv  of  course  cut  in  on 
American  labor,  but  a  Japanese  can  take  an  alkali 


daylight  until  dai*k.  We  have  enough  of  the  yel- 
Ioav  race;  to  be  among  them  is  surely  convincing. 
The  State  of  Nevada  is  warning  the  idle  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  not  to  come  there,  as  Nevada  is  in  the  same 
fix  as  California.  Of  course,  Presidential  year  is  an 
oft  year  in  any  State,  but  what  California  needs  just 
noAv  is  people  Avith  capital  enough  to  get  a  foothold 
and  started.  Then  it  is  easy  sailing ;  otlienvise  you 
need  a  round-trip  ticket  to  go  back  East,  for  there 
are  thousands  here  now  “hanging  on  by  their  eye- 
broAvs”  and  waiting  to  see  what  Avill  happen  next. 
Very  feAv  negroes  in  this  part  of  the  State,  but  Avith 
an  ideal  climate,  like  Napa  Valley,  I  don't  belieATe 
you  could  get  much  work  out  of  a  negro,  as  when  it 
comes  to  Avork  a  Japanese  has  the  world  beaten  at 
farming,  and  they  keep  to  themselves ;  do  not  mix 
with  Americans.  This  is  the  true  state  of  conditions 
here  at  present.  Geo.  r.  fry. 

Napa  Co.,  Cal. 

In  this  part  of  the  State,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Jap¬ 
anese  exclusion  laAv  has  made  little  change  in  the 
supply  of  farm  labor.  Most  of  the  Japanese  here 
leased  or  worked  the  land  on  shares.  Some  own  the 
land.  Not  many  worked  out  for  wages.  Probably 
more  work  noxv  as  farm  laborers  than  Avere  Avorking 
out  a  year  ago.  Some  of  the  Japanese  are  still  Avork¬ 
ing  the  land  they  leased  or  Avorked  on  shares  before, 
haAdng  some  agreement  or  understanding  Avith  the 
owner.  Not  many  Japanese  have  gone  axAray  from 
here.  We  have  many  Italians,  Slavs  and  Spanish 
here,  avIio  supply  most  of  the  farm  labor.  Just  now 
plenty  of  farm  labor  here;  more  men  than  jobs.  I 
do  not  think  a  laborer  from  the  East  Avould  do  Avell 
to  come  here  noAv.  We  do  not  Avant  negroes  to  locate 
here.  The  objection  to  the  Japanese  is,  they  are 
workers,  and  are  hard  to  compete  Avith.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  women  deserve  credit  (slaving  in  the  fields 
from  daylight  till  dark  as  they  do)  for  the  Avay  they 
are  raising  their  children.  These  children  are  blight, 
well-behaved,  are  clean  and  Avell  dressed,  and  are  be¬ 
ing  educated  in  both  the  American  and  Japanese 

SChOOlS.  AVILL  I).  WILKINS. 

Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


Starting  a  Strawberry  Bed 

Will  you  give  me  advice  about  setting  a  strawberry 
bed?  There  is  au  old  bed  on  the  farm  we  bought  this 
Spring.  It  only  gave  a  very  few  berries.  It  is  sending 
out  a  lot  of  nice  runners.  When  would  be  the  best  time 
to  set  the  bed?  Would  you  take  off  the  runners  and 
throw  away  the  old  plants?  Would  it  be  all  right  to 
plow  the  ground  and  put  them  back  on  the  same  place? 
We  have  hen  and  barn  manure.  j.  f 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

E  Avould  not  try  to  start  a  new  strawberry 
bed  on  this  old  ground.  No  doubt  it  is  full  of 
weeds  and  grass,  which  Avould  make  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  clean.  The  strong  and  healthy  run¬ 
ners  will  do  if  you  start  a  new  bed,  although  of 
course  you  are  taking  a  chance  on  this,  without 
knowing  just  what  the  varieties  are.  It  Avould  be 
better  if  you  could  get  knoAvn  varieties,  so  as  to 
knoAAr  just  Avha/t  you  are  doing,  but  these  runners 
Avill  answer  to  start  with. 

Late  Summer  or  Fall  is  not  the  best  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  strawberries.  You  cannot  hope  to  get  a  full  crop 
next  year,  from  Fall  planting.  Spring  is  the  best 
time.  That  gives  the  entix-e  season  for  growth  and 
will  insure  a  full  crop  the  following  year.  Plants 
set  out  uoav  will  only  give  a  few  berries  next  season. 
Keep  atvay  from  the  old  bed ;  take  a  neiv  piece  of 
ground  as  clean  as  possible,  in  good  shape  and  Avell 
drained.  PIoav  or  spade  it  up  and  make  the  surface 
as  fine  and  level  as  possible.  Then,  following  a  lit¬ 
tle  rain,  dig  up  strong,  healthy  runners,  leaving  a 
small  amount  of  dirt  around  the  root,  and  transplant 
them  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  new  bed.  We 
should  put  them  in  rows  4  ft.  apart  and  about  IS  in. 
in  the  row.  If  the  ground  is  not  naturally  rich,  use 
some  fertilizer  or  manure,  and  give  clean  cultiva- 
tion  right  through  the  rest  of  the  season.  When  the 
ground  freezes,  cover  them  with  some  loose  material, 
like  straw  or  coarse  manure,  and  let  them  alone  until 
Spring. 


A  hot  tongue  in  the  harvest  field !  Some  of  our  folks 
say  they  cannot  seem  to  drink  enough  water  to  keep  the 
mouth  from  going  dry.  One  remedy  is  to  carry  a  stalk 
of  rhubarb  to  the  field  and  keep  sucking  a  piece  of  it 
as  you  would  a  cigar. 

For  centimes  there  has  been  a  belief  that  “night  air” 
is  someAA'hat  injurious  to  health.  Thus  peoDle  have  in¬ 
sisted  on  sleeping  with  the  windows  closed  tightly. 
There  never  was  any  sound  basis  for  this  belief  in  the 
danger  from  night  air.  The  fact  is  that  the  air  at  night 
is  usually  sweeter  and  purer  than  during  the  day. 
Think  for  a  moment  and  see  if  you  can  conjure  up  any 
reason  why  the  air  at  night  should  be  injurious.  When 
a  person  sleeps  in  a  tightly  closed  room  he  is  on  a 
small  scale,  like  one  sleeping  in  a  garage  with  a  car 
with  engine  running  and  spitting  out  foul  gasses. 


ranch,  woilhless  for  a  white  man.  and  raise  crops 
but  corn  yield  was  only  20  bushels,  the  returns  would  and  make  money,  but  the  Avhole  family  works  from 
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A  Talk  About  Cover  Crops 

ON  page  1043  was  printed  a  short  article  about 
seeding  Sweet  clover  in  corn  as  a  cover  crop. 
It  was  written  by  Prof.  II.  It.  Cox  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station.  We  find  that  more  and 
more  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  this  cover  crop¬ 
ping.  and  so  we  have  asked  Professor  Cox  a  few 
questions  about  it. 

Do  you  advise  seeding  a  cover  crop  in  corn? 

Corn  is  generally  recognized  as  about  the  most 
difficult  cultivated  crop  in  which  to  get  a  good  stand 
of  a  cover  crop.  Some  farmers  have  given  it  up  and 
prefer  to  sow  rye  or  wheat  after  the  corn  is  cut  and 
shocked  in  wide  rows.  Yet  it  seems  to  he  a  good 
practice  for  many  farmers  to  keep  on  trying  to  get  a 
cover  crop  established  at  the  last  working  of  corn. 

On  the  whole,  what  is  the  best  cover  . crop?  We 
like  to  seed  rye  in  the  combination.  Yetcli  is  good, 
but  it  mixes  in  with  rye  or  wheat.  It  is  hard  to  sep¬ 
arate  it  from  the  grain. 

The  best  cover  crop  to  use  depends  upon  several 
things.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  if  one  expects 
to  raise  rye  or  wheat  for  grain  in  the  future,  hairy 
vetch  may  well  be  omitted.  Many  men  do  not  like 
rye  for  sowing  at  the  last  cultivation  since  rye  is 
sure  to  be  badly  attacked  by  rust  and  lose  many  of 
its  leaves,  to  add  to  the  other  shortcomings  which 
rye  has  as  a  cover  crop.  I  am  not  against  rye. 
It  fills  a  distinct  and 
valuable  place,  but  its 
place  should  be  recog¬ 
nized. 

We  have  had  little  or 
no  trouble  from  rye 
rust.  We  think  this 
grain  helps  the  other 
seeds  of  the  combina¬ 
tion.  But  what  can  you 
say  of  Sweet  clover? 

I  find  a  number  of 
men  in  this  State  who 
have  had  marked  suc¬ 
cess  with  Sweet  clover 
as  a  cover  crop  when 
sown  in  corn  at  the  last 
working.  There  is  no 
cover  crop  more  valu¬ 
able  than  Sweet  clover 
if  you  can  get  it  to  take. 

The  seeding  charge  is 
comparatively  low.  The 
crop  grows  more  vigor¬ 
ously  than  other  clovers 
and  it  is  Winter-hardy, 
even  if  it  heaves  badly 
during  the  Winter.  I 
would  prefer  to  use 
scarified  seed  for  Sum¬ 
mer  sowing,  although 
unscarified  seed  is  pre¬ 
ferable  for  Winter  sow¬ 
ing. 

I  am  thinking  of  seed¬ 
ing  rye  and  Sweet  clover  in  part  of  a  cornfield  as 
an  experiment. 

When  any  of  the  clovers  are  used  as  cover  crops 
I  believe  that  mixed  seedings  should  be  made,  rather 
than  straight  seedings  of  one  crop.  Your  suggestion 
about  rye  and  Sweet  clover  sounds  fairly  good,  if 
the  Sweet  clover  fails,  the  rye  is  apt  to  make  a  fair 
showing.  I  would  not  sow  the  rye  too  thickly ;  from 
two  to  three  pecks  of  rye  with  10  to  15  lbs.  of  Sweet 
clover  should  be  the  right  amount  to  use  to  the  acre. 

In  parts  of  New  England  it  is  quite  a  common 
practice  to  seed  grass  and  clover  in  the  corn.  Tf 
the  seeding  is  good  the  crop  can  be  left  for  a  mead¬ 
ow.  If  it  is  a  poor  stand  it  can  be  plowed  under  for 
green  manuring.  Red-top  and  Alsike  clover  often  do 
well  under  such  conditions.  I  have  seen  several 
farmers  who  seed  Timothy  after  potatoes  as  a  cover 
crop  and  are  well  pleased  with  it. 

Several  men  in  North  Jersey  have  had  marked 
success  sowing  clover  in  mixture  with  grass,  either 
Timothy  or  Red-top,  for  cover  crop  purposes.  I 
should  say  that  if  the  soil  were  sufficiently  sweet 
and  inoculation  were  provided,  a  mixture  of  Sweet 
clover  and  grass  would  be  good.  If  the  soil  had  not 
been  limed  a  mixture  of  Alsike  and  grass  would  be 
better.  It  seems  rather  unusual  to  consider  grass  as 
a  cover  crop.  Yet  it  has  given  excellent  results  and 
mixes  well  with  the  clovers. 

Thera  are  of  course  cases  where  seeding  with 
clover  and  other  small  seeds  in  the  corn  would  not 
pay. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  success  with 
clover  in  corn  is  usually  dependent  upon  the  mois¬ 
ture  conditions  for  the  few  critical  days  during 


which  the  young  seedings  are  becoming  established. 
We  have  recently  published  a  brief  circular  on  cover 
crops,  which  you  probably  have  not  seen.  1  am  in¬ 
closing  a  copy  herewith.  It  may  contain  an  ad¬ 
ditional  thought  on  this  subject.  Sometimes  even 
when  the  cover  crop  starts  well  it  may  injure  the 
corn  by  taking  too  much  moisture  from  the  soil. 

What  is  the  latest  thing  about  cover  cropping? 

There  is  another  angle  to  the  cover  crop  ques¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  corn  which  might  be  re¬ 
corded  here.  We  have  found  that  sowing  cow  peas 
and  Soy  beans  in  early  sweet  corn  at  the  last  work¬ 
ing  is  good  practice.  The  last  working  of  early 
Sweet  corn  comes  at  such  an  early  date  that  the 
Winter  cover  crops  often  have  a  hard  time  of  it  be¬ 
tween  the  subsequent  hot  weather  and  the  Summer 
grasses.  Cow  peas  or  Soy  beans  can  stand  these 
unfavorable  conditions  much  better.  Furthermore, 
sweet  corn  does  not  shade  the  ground  as  much  as 
field  corn,  and  the  peas  and  beans  get  enough  light 
to  make  good  growth.  Late  in  the  Summer  the  peas 
or  beans  are  turned  under  along  with  the  corn¬ 
stalks  and  a  Winter  cover  crop  seeded,  thus  giving 
two  green  manure  crops  a  year. 

Home  Berry  Supply  From  Progressives 

1WAS  much  interested  in  your  Hope  Farm  remarks 
regarding  Progressive  strawberries ;  in  fact,  have 


been  interested  for  several  years  in  the  chronicles 
of  II.  W.  C.  of  his  adventures  in  strawberry  crop¬ 
ping.  Answering  his  question  as  to  whether  Pro¬ 
gressive  will  give  him  a  good  Summer  and  Fail 
fruiting  after  the  big  Spring  crop,  I  will  tell  him  in 
advance  that  if  his  ground  is  in  as  good  shape  as  it 
ought  to  be  with  the  fitting  he  says  he  gives  his 
strawberry  land,  he  will  get  a  good  yield  until  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Perhaps,  as  II.  W.  C.  has  related  so  often  his 
methods  of  growing  strawberries  for  market, '  he 
would  be  interested  in  a  way  of  maintaining  a  home 
garden  of  them  without  the  handicaps  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  grower;  and  perhaps  The  R.  N.-Y.  folks 
who  grow  merely  for  home  use  will  be  interested. 
This  is  my  tenth  season  with  Progressive.  For  the 
last  five  years  I  have  had  no  other  variety.  I  came 
from  a  big  farm  to  a  five-acre  suburban  place  in 
1920.  As  the  Progressives  had  been  the  best  part  of 
my  farm  strawberry  patch,  I  decided  to  let  them  go 
It  alone  on  the  little  place.  I  planted  only  600 
plants,  in  12  rows  about  50  ft.  long,  on  May  IS — so 
late  I  had  little  hope  of  getting  anything  that  Sum¬ 
mer.  To  make  it  worse,  there  was  no  rain  for  three 
weeks  thereafter.  About  half  the  plants  died.  Then 
we  got  some  good  rains,  and  in  September  we 
canned  enough  berries  from  that  little  patch  to  last 
all  Winter  (we  eat  them  daily),  besides  having 
plenty  of  fresh  ones  for  use  from  the  middle  of 
August  on.  The  next  Spring  a  very  heavy  crop  set 
(the  number  of  plants  had  been  increased  to  1,200 
by  transplanting  runners),  but  frost  blasted  it  too 
late  for  a  Spring  recovery,  so  we  canned  in  Sep¬ 
tember  again.  In  1922  the  Spring  was  made  to 


order  for  strawberries.  We  were  surfeited,  and  the 
crop  was  all  in  the  cans  before  the  middle  of  June. 
Before  July  1  the  Summer  bloom  had  set  in,  and  the 
good  production  until  October  is  the  basis  of  my 
prediction  that  the  Hope  Farm  man  will  get  a  pleas¬ 
ant  surprise  this  year. 

My  method  of  preparing  the  ground  and  setting 
the  plants  is  about  the  same  as  H.  W.  (’.  has  de¬ 
scribed  at  various  times.  I  used  to  set  new  nursery 
plants  every  year,  but  in  this  five  years’  experiment 
have  used  only  my  own  runners  and  kept  the  small 
patch  on  the  original  little  piece  of  land.  1  fertilize 
with  chicken  manure,  without  any  commercial  mix¬ 
ture,  because  the  strawberry  plant  is  a  vine  that 
gives  better  results  the  bigger  it  gets.  And  the 
growth  that  these  plants  make  constantly  con¬ 
founds  me.  Some  of  them  are  nearly  a  foot  high 
and  they  have  berries  all  over  them.  Big  berries, 
too ;  not  many  of  the  bothersome  small  ones  which 
II.  W.  C.  complains  of.  I  ascribe  this  to  the  chicken 
manure.  Also  I  give  credit  to  the  variety  of  plant,  a 
pedigreed  strain  which  has  been  perfected  to  a  sur¬ 
prising  degree.  Perhaps  the  method  of  handling 
after  the  plants  once  are  started  has  something  to 
do  with  it. 

This  is  to  keep  both  runners  and  buds  oft’  the  new 
plants  until  they  reach  a  good  size.  Then  if  I  want 
berries  I  still  keep  the  runners  off,  and  if  I  want 

more  plants  I  keep  the 
buds  pinched  off  for  a 
while.  In  the  second 
year,  when  the  plants 
are  as  husky  as  potato 
plants,  both  berries  and 
runners  may  grow  at 
the  same  time  without 
harm.  After  the  Spring 
fruiting  I  immediately 
fertilize  again  with  hen 
manure,  raking  it  in 
well.  Twice  a  year,  in 
order  to  keep  the  ground 
mellow,  I  go  through 
the  patch,  spading  up 
between  the  rows,  using 
a  six-tined  manure  fork. 
July  and  August  is  the 
time  for  renewing  the 
bed.  I  use  only  the 
most  promising  plants. 
When  1  find  a  few  pa r- 
ticularly  good  ones,  I 
immediately  look  over 
the  rows  for  an  equal 
number  of  old  plants 
the  leaves  of  which  are 
smaller  than  they  should 
he,  indicating  that  they 
have  passed  their  prime, 
dig  them  out,  bury  a  lit¬ 
tle  manure  in  the  holes 
quite  deep,  and  put  the 
new  plants  in  their 
places.  By  this  means  the  strawberry  bed  is  always 
new,  always  mellow,  always  well  fertilized. 

Of  course,  such  methods  would  be  impractical  in 
commercial  growing.  But  for  the  man  whose  straw¬ 
berry  patch  is  something  of  a  pet,  it  brings  remark¬ 
able  results.  I  might  add  that  I  never  have  any 
serious  trouble  with  leaf  curl  or  other  strawberry 
plants  diseases.  mokris  j.  white. 

Michigan. 


Selling  Goods  by  Public  Institutions 

|  We  find  considerable  interest  in  this  question  about 
selling  flowers,  vegetables  and  plants  by  public  institu¬ 
tions.  There  is  opposition  by  local  dealers.  During 
our  investigation  of  the  subject  we  were  told  that  the 
matter  came  into  the  courts  in  Massachusetts.  From 
the  following  it  appears  that  this  is  a  mistake.] 

BOUT  20  years  ago  there  was  considerable  agi¬ 
tation  in  this  neighborhood,  promoted  by  a  few 
local  growers,  against  the  practice  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college  of  selling  its  produce  in  local  markets. 
On  several  different  occasions  public  hearings  were 
held  by  the  trustees  at  which  time  all  protests  were 
freely  heard  and  carefully  considered.  The  result 
was,  roughly  stated,  that  the  trustees  thought  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  restrict  the  sale  of  college  products  in 
local  markets.  The  question  was  never  brought  into 
court  in  any  form;  and  indeed  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  such  action  could  be  taken,  as  no  one  has  ever 
questioned  the  legal  right  of  the  college  to  sell  its 
produce  to  any  customer  whatsoever. 

My  own  judgment  is,  after  long  study  of  this 
question,  that  every  producing  department  in  an 
agricultural  college  ought  to  be  free  to  grow  its 
crops,  produce  its  live  stock,  carry  on  its  other  prac- 


This  picture  was  taken  some  years  ago,  a  little  before  the  modern  development  of  the  tractor.  The  farm  here 
shown  had  always  been  worked  by  horses  until  the  tractor  demonstrated  something  of  its  possibilities.  The  machine 
is  right  at  home  on  such  smooth,  open  fields,  and  such  land  stretches  through  Central  and  Southern  New  Jersey 
everywhere.  The  tractor  has  now  become  so  common  that  many  of  us  do  not  stop  to  consider  how  it  has  changed 

the  character  of  farm  labor. 
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KELLYS' 

CzAtigiaas 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 

Reliable  for  44  Years 

Kellys’  Trees  are  all  sturdy,  healthy, 
perfect  specimens,  well-rooted.  We 
guarantee  that  every  tree  will  satisfy 
you  perfectly.  Varieties  for  every 
locality  and  condition  of  soil. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Put  your  name  on  our  mailing  list.  Our 
fall  catalog  lists  apples,  and  other  fruits 
as  well  as  shrubs,  roses,  grapevines 
and  ornamental  trees. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Established 
in  1880 


Wtifiaf 

¥  f  Hoffmans  Seeds  pav\ 


“Leap’s  Prolific’’— heavy- 
yielding  beardless  variety. 

Large  dark  berry,  hard- 
millers  like  it.  Many  customers 
report  yields  from  40  to  45  bu. 
per  acre.  Tall,  stiff  straw— will 
not  lodge.  Great  stooler— you 
need  sow  only  \A  bu.  per  acre — 
a  big  saving. 

Our  Fall  Catalog  describes  this  and  six  other 
good  varieties.  Also  “Northwest”  brand  Alfalfa- 
genuine  American  northern  grown.  Write  for 
Catalog  and  Samples— both  free. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  1 5 ,  Landisville,  Lane. Co.,  Pa. 


Bye 
Timothy 
Alfalfa. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 

Also  GRAPE  VINES  ami  other  small  fruits,  bred  and 
grown  from  true-to-name  orchard  bearing  trees,  and 
sold  to  the  planter  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Write 
for  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  166,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


TREES  &  PLANTS 


Thousands  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shrubbery, 
Barberry,  Privet,  etc.  Highest  quality  direct  to  you  at 
materially  reduced  prices.  Large  assortment- 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY, Desk  1  29,  Westminster,  Md. 


PLANTS F0R  sALEGcEsLE«Y^TEcR«BQBuflE^: 

*.  WHITE  PLUME.  PINK  PLUME.  100— 

50c;  500— #58  ;  1.000— @3.  CABBAGE.  100— 40e; 


500— Wl;  1.000-S2.  Post  Paid. 

W.  S.  FOltL)  &  SON  Hartly,  Delaware 


BERRY&FLOWER  PLANTS 

Pofrgrown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  Fall  plant¬ 
ing  ;  runner  Strawberry  plants.  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Loganberry,  Currant,  Grapo  plants  for  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  planting  ;  Delphinium,  Hollyhock, 
Foxglove,  Columbine,  Canterbury  Bells,  Oriental  Pop¬ 
py,  Phlox  and  many  other  hardy  perennial  flower  plants 
for  Summer  and  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y . 


STRAWBERRY  17,  Sample,  Dunlap 


Pot-grown,  Howard 


PLANTS 

GKO.  AIKEN  Box  M 


and  Success,  $1.25  per  25  ; 
$4  per  100  ;  $55  per  1,000. 

Putney,  Vermont 


timothy  seed 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  Few  dealei.s  can 


equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy  90. 70JS  pure.  S4.50 
per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf’s  T  i  m  o  t  h  y  and  Alsike 
Mixed,  at  SS  OO  per  bu.  of  45  lbs.  Cotton  bags  free  and 
freight  paid  ill  fi  bu.  lots.  Ask  for  seed  catalogue. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

202-204  W.  Genesee  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


3  Peonies, 3 ,0  LstIS  eyes 

5  Iris,  5  Sweet  William  Plants 

(perennials).  All  above  different  colors. 
Sept. -Oct.  delivery,  with  culture  direct¬ 
ions.  $3.00  delivered. 

H.  R.  Brate  Lakcmont,  N.  Y. 


3  Peonies,3,!?! 


all  different,  delivered  Sept,  or 
v  Oct.,  3rd  zone,  lor  $3  with  or¬ 
der.  PARKER’S  PEONY  FARM,  Fayetteville,  N.Y 


This  is  a  good  time  to  seed  Alfalfa.  It  pays  to  get 
the  best  seed  to  be  had — onr  “Northwest”  brand. 
Genuine  American  Northern  Seed,  grown  where  only 
hardy  plants  can  live.  Surest  to  catch 
and  hold.  Sold  on  a  Money -back 
Guarantee.  Good  Alfalfa  Seed  is 
scarce  this  Fall— better  make  sure  of 
yours  now. 

Also  double  cleaned  Seed  Wheat,  pure 
and  true  to  name-6  varieties.  Timothy  and 
Rosen  Rye.  Write  today  for  Catalog  and 
Samplcs—both  free. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  is,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


^STmtn  FRUIT  PACKAGES 
^f®pf  AND  BASKETS 

Peach,  Grape,  Berry  Baskets, 
Apple  Boxes,  Raskets  and  Hampers.  Corrugated 
Apple  Barrel  Caps  and  Cushions. 

Writs  for  free  catalog 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

229-230  West  Street  New  York  City 


tical  operations  in  the  most  practical  and 
business-like  manner  possible.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  college  fully  meet  the 
problems  set  before  it.  Nevertheless  it  is 
quite  clear  that  no  institution  under  State 
control  can  ever  have  this  freedom.  There 
are  always  so  many  restrictions,  rules, 
regulations,  law«  and  indirect  interfer¬ 
ences  that  no  department  of  any  such 
college  can  ever  produce  and  market  its 
products  to  practical  advantage.  Of 
course,  this  operates  as  a  serious  handi¬ 
cap  upon  the  work  of  the  colleges ;  but, 
curiously  enough,  those  persons  who  most 
frequently  criticize  the  colleges  as  im¬ 
practical  are  the  very  ones  who  wish  to 
impose  new  regulations  upon  them.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  that  everybody  will 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  qualified  results. 

FRANK  A.  WAUGH. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

It.  N.-Y. — It  seems  from  the  item  on 
page  1010  that  the  question  did  get  into 
the  Minnesota  courts,  where  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  a  public  institution  could  not 
interfere  with  private  trade. 


Farmers’  Week  at  Durham, 
N.  H. 

Sessions  will  be  held  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  Aug.  12-15.  The  meet¬ 
ings  are  free  to  the  public  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  is  throwing  open  its  dormitories 
without  any  room-rent  charge  to  those 
who  bring  their  own  bedding.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  as  follows : 

Tuesday,  Aug.  12 — Meetings  of  New 
Hampshire  Poultry  Growers’  Association, 
State  Parent-Teachers’  Association  (even¬ 
ing),  State  Law  Enforcement  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  13 — Meetings  of  New 
Hampshire  Horticultural  Society,  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  State  Seed 
Producers’  Association.  Evening  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Thursday,  Aug.  14 — Meetings  of  Gran¬ 
ite  State  Dairymen’s  Association,  State 
Beekeepers’  Association,  conferences  on 
efficient  crop  production  and  forestry. 
Health  day.  Evening  discussion  of  dairy 
marketing. 

Friday,  Aug.  15 — Meeting  of  New 
Hampshire  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Homemakers’  morning  session.  General 
afternoon  program — Original  farmers’ 
show,  “The  Fall  and  Rise  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Agriculture” ;  addresses  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Iletzel.  Governor  Brown,  President 
O.  E.  Bradfute  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  and  National  Grange 
Master  L.  J.  Taber. 

Throughout  the  week  the  boys’  and 
girls’  clubs  of  the  State  will  hold  their 
annual  Junior  Camp  and  Short  Course, 
with  two  delegates  from  each  standard 
club.  Visiting  boys  and  girls  are  wel¬ 
come  to  attend  these  sessions. 


Countrywide  Situation 

MONTH  OF  LOW  PRICES  ;  GOOD  MARKET 

OUTLOOK  FOR  STAPLE  CROPS. 

July  was  a  month  of  low  prices  for 
vegetables  and  fruits.  In  leading  ship¬ 
ping  sections,  potatoes  were  selling  at 
$2  a  barrel,  peaches  $1  a  bushel,  canta¬ 
loupes  75c  a  crate,  large  melons  averaged 
about  10c  each  by  the  carload.  Most 
prices  in  the  city  markets  were  not  high. 
Apples  ranged  there  from  $1  to  $2  per 
bushel,  cabbage  50e  to  $1.50  per  barrel, 
lettuce  50c  to  $1.50  per  crate,  onions  $1 
to  $2  per  bushel.  A  few  distant  or  out 
of  season  products  made  better  quota¬ 
tions,  like  Jersey  tomatoes,  $4  to  $5  per 
%  crate ;  California  lettuce,  $4  to  $8  per 
crate,  Virginia  Newtown  Pippins  $5  to$6 
per  barrel.  The  great  bulk  of  the  truck 
crops  have  been  selling  low  because  the 
late  season  bunched  together  shipments 
from  many  regions  and  overloaded  the 
markets. 

BUTTER — WHEAT  OUTLOOK 

With  the  world’s  wheat  crop  so  far 
known  10  per  cent  less  than  in  1928, 
and  the  probable  demand  about  the  same, 
it  looks  as  though  the  present  higher  level 
of  wheat  prices  might  be  sustained. 
Among  the  questions  still  to  be  answered 
is  whether  higher  foreign  prices  will  re¬ 
duce  the  demand  mpeh,  whether  the  cold 
dry  weather  in  Canada  will  cut  the  drop 
further  of  this  most  important  competi¬ 
tor,  and  whether  Australia  and  Argentina 
will  have  much  of  a  wheat  crop.  Then, 
there  is  the  Russian  wheat  mystery ; 
starving  on.e  year  and  flooding  Europe’s 
markets  with  grain  a  year  or  two  later. 
There  are  stories  of  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  graft  and  mismanagement  in  the 
grain  export  business  that  make  our  oil 
scandals  look  mild  in  comparison,  but 
with  or  without  Russian  surplus  wheat, 
there  will  be  less  wheat  and  rye  to  be 
sold  according  to  the  world’s  present  crop 
outlook. 

Russian  butter  anyhow  will  cut  more 
of  a  figure  in  the  world’s  market  than  for 
some  years  past.  Exports  are  expected 
to  reach  48  million  pounds,  four  times 
last  year’s  exports,  hut  still  only  one- 
quarter  of  the  pre-war  figures.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  the  thrifty  Danes  are  buying 
cheap  Russian  butter  to  use  at  home,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  sell  more  of  their  own 
fancy  product.  Their  plan  is  like  that 
of  the  Yankee  dairyman  who  eats  oleo 
and  sells  butter,  if  that  story  is  more 
than  a  rumor.  Farmers  who  do  not  use 
plenty  of  their  own  best  products  are 
missing  half  the  fun,  and  the  easiest  half 
for  them  to  get, 

COTTON  DOUBTFUL 

The  cotton  outlook  is  uncertain,  as 


suggested  by  the  jumpy  actions  of  the 
cotton  market.  Acreage  was  large,  but 
the  wet  cold  weather  in  the  South  held 
back  the  crop  and  encouraged  weeds. 
A  long  season  will  be  needed  to  make  a 
good  cotton  crop  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  belt.  Probably  a  medium  crop  will 
result.  Great  shortage  and  high  prices 
are  very  undesirable  'in  the  long  run. 
The  rest  of  the  world  would  develop 
great  competition  with  half  a  dozen  years 
of  encouraging  high  prices.  The  old 
period  of  5  to  10c  cotton  almost  starved 
the  South,  but  it  gave  American  cotton 
the  markets  of  the  world  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  best  times  the  South 
ever  had.  G.  B.  F. 


The  Rockhill  “Everbearing” 
Strawberry 

This  variety  or  rather  its  curious  be¬ 
havior  will  go  down  into  horticultural 
history  as  the  great  mystery.  Last  year 
it  was  heralded  as  the  great  Fall  or  ever- 
bearing  variety  and  widely  distributed. 
There  was  no  reasonable  question  about 
the  way  it  acted  on  the  originator’s 
grounds,  yet  when  widely  distributed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  it  failed 
utterly  as  a  Fall  variety.  In  most  cases 
it  gave  no  fruit  at  all  last  season  when 
those  who  bought  it  expected  a  full  crop 
from  August  to  October.  This  Spring 
these  plants  bloomed  like  any  other  June 
variety  and  gave  a  heavy  crop.  As 
usually  reported  to  us  the  berries  were 
not  high  class — in  fact  quite  inferior.  We 
have  obtained  opinions  and  reports  from 
many  horticultural  experts  and  practical 
growers  but  no  one  seems  able  to  explain 
the  mystery.  That  it  is  a  mysterious  dis¬ 
appearance  of  a  definite  trait  or  habit 
seems  quite  clear  from  the  following  let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  Rockhill  dated  July  19  and 
he  offers  proof  on  his  own  grounds.  We 
sent  Mr.  Rockhill  several  reports  from 
our  readers — all  to  the  effect  that  the 
variety  proved  worthless : 

Such  reports  are  certainly  discouraging. 
I  am  very  sorry  for  everyone  concerned 
in  those  Michigan  grown  plants.  As  long 
as  the  variety  stands  by  me  and  makes 
good  both  as  a  Spring  and  a  Fall  bearer 
I  am  going  to  stand  by  the  variety.  Its 
behavior  here  makes  it  impossible  for  me 
to  back  down  an  inch  or  retract  a  single 
word  that  I  have  ever  said  in  its  favor. 
Three  rows  ten  rods  long  have  fruited 
and  are  still  fruiting  berries  for  the  table 
(July  19).  For  a  combination  of  size, 
form,  color,  quality  and  productiveness 
I  have  seen  nothing  to  surpass  the  Rock¬ 
hill.  In  an  adjoining  row  was  Howard 
17,  Ben  Special,  Early  Jersey  Giant,  Joe, 
and  Progressive.  These  varieties  all  gave 
good  crops  of  fancy  fruit.  Can’t  you 
come  or  send  a  representative  between 
August  15  and  October  20  to  inspect  my 
place.  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you.  Not 
a  plant  of  Rockhill  has  been  found  here 
going  wrong.  Runners  of  fruiting  plants 
are  full  of  bloom.  First  crop  pinched  off 
Spring  set  plants,  more  next  week. 

Iowa.  HARLOW  ROCKHILL. 


How  Not  to  Ask  Questions 

I  am  planning  on  buying  a  200-acre 
farm.  Would  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to 
where  you  think  the  best  place  is  to  lo¬ 
cate  for  farming.  I  would  like  to  know 
of  some  place  in  the  United  States  where 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  hailstorms, 
winds,  etc.,  which  tend  to  make  farm- 
life  hateful.  I  am  thinking  of  raising 
pigs,  chickens,  goats,  and  to  have  a  dairy, 
so  you  see  one  has  to  be  particular  where 
he  settles.  J.  s. 

California. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
print  such  a  question  except  to  show 
what  some  of  our  readers  ask  for.  Of 
course  uo  sane  person  would  attempt  to 
give  an  opinion.  The  United  States  is 
too  large  and  its  soil  and  farm  conditions 
are  too  varied  for  us  to  select  any  200- 
acres  for  a  stranger  about  whom  we  know 
nothing.  We  agree  fully  with  the  state¬ 
ment  made  in  inquirer’s  last  sentence  and 
we  hardly  care  to  be  made  the  last  named 
animal  lie  thinks  of  keeping.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  help  our  readers  whenever 
we  can.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for — 
but  people  must  put  their  questions  into 
definite  shape  before  we  can  answer  them. 
There  could  be  no  answer  to  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  the  above  that  could  possibly  get 
us  anywhere. 


Burn  Out  Stumps 

I  saw  on  page  983  L.  O.  H.  wishes 
to  know  how  to  remove  some  stumps  in 
his  front  yard.  If  they  are  solid  bore  a 
hole  with  a  2-in.  auger  about  12  in.  deep ; 
fill  the  hole  with  saltpeter.  Then  pour 
kerosene  on  the  saltpeter  to  fill  to  the 
top  and  drive  a  plug  in  the  hole  so  no 
water  will  leak  in  and  leave  until  next 
Spring.  By  that  time  the  saltpeter  will 
penetrate  ail  the  roots.  Next  Spring  take 
the  plug  out,  fill  the  hole  with  kerosene, 
touch  a  match  to  it,  and  it  will  burn 
until  all  the  roots  burn  out.  Have  the 
hole  in  the  heart  of  the  stump. 

CHAS.  LORCH. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  doubt  Mr.  Lorch  speaks 
from  experience.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  burn  a  stump  rapidly  in  this  way. 


Kudzu  in  the  Hudson  Valley 

I  have  a  pasture  growing  up  to  hushes 
and  running  out  fast.  I  am  thinking  of 
setting  out  kudzu.  What  is  your  advice? 
This  pasture  is  across  the  highway  and 
separate  from  my  working  land.  Will 
kudzu  cross  the  highway,  and  also  will 
it  go  through  stone  walls  and  run  for 
half  a  mile?  Is  there  any  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  it  under  control  and  what  is  its  feed¬ 
ing  value?  F.  w.  s. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  far  north  as  you  are  kudzu  plant¬ 
ing  will  be  a  gamble.  We  have  reports 
of  success  with  this  plant  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  vine  as  far  north  as  Albany  but 
so  far  as  we  know  it  has  not  been  grown 
as  a  farm  or  fodder  crop  in  that  section. 
Crops  have  been  reported  from  Connecti¬ 
cut.  We  have  a  few  plants  still  growing 
in  Northern  New  Jersey.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  to  get  the  live  roots  from  the 
South  and  keep  them  safely  until  plant¬ 
ing  time  in  the  North. 

It  is  not  likely  that  kudzu  could  estab¬ 
lish  itself  in  such  a  pasture  as  you  de¬ 
scribe.  We  find  that  the  ground  must  be 
fitted  for  it  and  cultivated  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  otherwise  the  little  roots  which  come 
out  at  the  joints — somewhat  like  those 
on  squash  vines — can  hardly  take  hold  of 
the  land.  When  once  well-established  it 
will  hold  the  land. 

We  have  had  little  difficulty  in  killing 
out  the  crop  by  ordinary  plowing  and 
cultivating.  It  will  not  work  through  a 
stone  wall  or  cross  a  road  if  ordinary 
care  is  taken.  It  is  quite  equal  to  Al¬ 
falfa  in  feeding  value.  We  think  it  will 
prove  more  useful  for  pasture  than  for 
hay,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  cut  the  vines 
with  a  mower.  There  is  no  sure  thing 
about  cultivating  kudzu  north  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  but  we  think  it  will  pay  any  stock 
farmer  to  experiment  with  a  few  roots. 


Hot  Water  for  Plant  Lice 

I  note  .several  inquiries  in  regard  to 
green  lice  on  rose  bushes.  We  have  used 
a  very  simple  remedy  which  has  proved 
a  complete  success,  for  the  time  being  at 
least.  We  have  poured  water  at  120  de¬ 
grees  temperature  on  them  and  washed 
them  off,  and  see  no  ill  effects  yet  on  the 
rose  bushes.  It  will  take  lots  of  water  if 
you  have  many  bushes  to  do  a  good  job. 
Would  advise  others  to  try  it  on  a  few 
bushes.  c.  c.  F. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  treatment  is  found  sat¬ 
isfactory  with  many  plants,  but  do  not 
guess  at  the  temperature  and  cook  them. 


First  Sportsman  :  “  ’Ow  much  did 
that  bass  weigh  you  caught  on  Wednes¬ 
day  ”  Second  Sportsman  (guardedly)  : 
“Same  as  it  weighed  when  I  told  yer  be¬ 
fore.  It  ain’t  shrunk.” — London  Punch. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Galls  on  Grapes 

I  am  sending  a  clipping  from  a  grape¬ 
vine  for  your  examination  and  advice. 
Are  the  bunches  caused  by  some  disease, 
and,  if  so,  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  its 
spreading  to  the  rest  of  the  vine?  This 
is  the  only  piece  I  have  seen  so  far. 

Freeport,  N.  Y.  c.  A.  s. 

The  specimen  grape  shoot  and  leaves 
accompanying  the  above  inquiry  show, 
evidences  of  the  work  of  the  grapevine 
tomato  gall  insect.  This  insect  seldom 
assumes  serious  proportions  on  the  grape. 
There  is  little  likelihood  of  it  spreading 
further  this  season,  and  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  not  he  very  prominent  an¬ 
other  year.  However,  should  they  appear 
in  numbers  next  season  the  affected  shoots 
and  leaves  should  be  destroyed  before  the 
larvae  go  into  the  soil.  No  spray  meas¬ 
ures  are  known  to  be  effective  in  its  con¬ 
trol.  F.  E.  G. 


Gum  on  Cherry  Trees 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  to  do  to 
prevent  the  sap  from  running  out  of  my 
five-year-old  cherry  tree?  What  is  the 
reason?  J.  w. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Cherry,  plum  and  peach  trees  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  gum  flow,  or  gum'mosis,  and  from 
a  number  of  causes.  Winter  injury  will 
frequently  result  in  a  flow  of  gum,  borers 
will  signify  their  presence  by  a  similar 
phenomenon,  and  many  diseases,  includ¬ 
ing  the  bacteria  causing  a  peculiar  gum 
flow  disease,  are  heralded  by  an  exuda¬ 
tion  of  gum.  Excepting  in  the  ease  of  the 
bacteria  which  causes,  gummosis  there  is 
nothing  special  that  can  be  done  other 
than  to  find  the  source  of  the  trouble  and 
strive  to  remedy  it.  The  bacterial  gum¬ 
mosis.  fortunately,  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  East,  though  in  the  West  where  it  is 
present  it  is  controlled  by  removing  all 
cankers  and  disinfecting  in  much  the 
same  way  as  fire  blight  is  handled. 

You  should  look  for  borers  in  your 
trees,  and  you  should  aim  to  improve  the 
vigor  of  your  trees  through  cultivation 
and  general  good  care.  When  trees  are 
in  a  good  strong  condition  they  are 
not  so  subject  to  the  inroads  of  destruc¬ 
tive  agents  as  they  are  when  they  are  in 
a  weakened  condition.  n.  B.  T. 

Pollination  of  Sweet 
Cherries 

Can  you  tell  me  what  variety  of  cherry 
to  plant  or  graft  for  pollination? 

Newton  Center,  Mass.  h.  m.  s. 

Most  any  variety  of  sweet  cherry  will 
provide  proper  fertilization  for  another 
variety,  and  yet  there  are  exceptions. 
Napoleon,  Bing  and  Lambert  are  all  self- 
sterile  and  inter-sterile.  Consequently 
the  one  should  never  be  used  to  afford 
pollen  for  the  others.  Downer  will  not 
set  fruit  on  Windsor.  Coe,  Governor 
Wood,  Black  Tartarian  and  Windsor 
have  usually  given  good  sets  of  fruit 
when  used  as  pollenizers.  There  are  many 
cases  of  inter-sterility  that  are  still  un¬ 
known  to  the  world,  so  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  prophecy  in  all  cases.  Never¬ 
theless  from  what  we  now  know  it  will 
be  a  good  gamble  to  try  any  one  of  the 
varieties  that  we  have  mentioned. 

H.  B.  T. 


Foliage  Injury  to  Pear  and 
Apple 

1.  I  am  enclosing  a  sample  of  pear  and 
apple  leaves.  The  former  is  black  in 
parts.  Is  this  the  result  of  thrips?  The 
apple  leaves  are  browned  or  burned.  2. 
I  use  whitewash  for  painting  my  tree 
trunks  as  a  protection  and  for  decorative 
purposes.  Do  you  know  of  any  addi¬ 
tion  that  would  make  it  stay  longer? 

New  York  City.  A.  J.  K. 

1.  The  pear  leaf  was  fully  formed  and 
the  discoloration  was  therefore  not  the 
work  of  the  thrips,  w'hich  does  the  most 
of  its  damage  within  the  bud  before  it 
has  opened  fully.  The  small  spots  present 
are  caused  by  the  leaf-blight  organism, 
which  is  controlled  by  keeping  the  foliage 
covered  with  lime-sulphur,  1  to  50  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth.  The  apple  leaves 
exhibited  a  type  of  spray  injury  which 
is  unusually  common  this  year.  Whether 
this  so-called  “spray  injury”  is  due  to  a 
combination  of  peculiar  weather  condi¬ 


tions  or  what  is  not  definitely  established. 
There  have,  however,  been  reports  of 
this  form  of  injury  even  on  unsprayed 
trees.  2.  A  couple  of  handfuls  of  salt 
to  the  pail  of  whitewash  will  increase  the 
adhesive  properties,  and  a  half  pint  of 
glue  or  a  half-pound  of  calcium  caseinate 
will  help  the  material  to  spread  evenly. 

H.  B.  T. 


Grafts  Fail  to  Grow 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  for  advice  re¬ 
garding  apple  and  pear  grafting  on  rather 
large  trees.  Although  I  have  had  fair 
success  with  this  work,  yet  a  number  of 
scions  (especially  those  put  in  later  than 
the  early  ones)  fail  to  grow.  They  start 
well,  the  bud  opens  and  begins  to  grow, 
but  a  small  insects  seems  to  suck  out  the 
life  of  the  same  and  makes  a  fine  web 
around  the  little  leaves,  and  the  scions) 
die.  I  have  lost  hundredsof  scions  that 
way.  On  page  932,  article  entitled  “Ex¬ 
perience  with  Dormant  Grafts,”  Harvey 
Loeee  writes  about  bud  moths  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  scions  by  bagging  them.  How 
and  in  what  way  can  that  be  done?  In¬ 
stead  of  using  grafting  wax  for  outdoor 
work  according  to  your  recipe  I  have  been 
using  a  plastic  preparation;  which  con¬ 
tains  no  coal  tar  nor  ingredients  injurious 
to  metal  or  wodd,  and  put  on  with  a  put¬ 
ty  knife  in  hot  or  cold  weather  does  not 
seem  to  hurt  the  scions  in  the  least; 
seems  to  last  well  and  grafting  can  be 
done  quicker  than  is  possible  with  wax. 

Nebraska.  j.  a.  r. 

I  would  say  that  without  any  question 
it  was  the  bud  moth  that  worked  such 
havoc  with  the  grafts.  Some  years  ago  I 
found  for  several  seasons  that  it  was  im¬ 
practicable  to  graft  on  anything  but  a 
very  small  scale,  on  account  of  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  bud  moth.  If  there  are  but 
few  grafts,  however,  one  can  easily  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  this  pest  by  “bagging,” 
which  consists  simply  of  tying  cheesecloth 
or  an  ordinary  paper  bag  over  them  and 
leaving  until  bud  has  well  started  and 
even  made  some  growth. 

In  grafting  large  limbs  of  from  2 y2  to 
5  in.,  I  set  two  cleft  grafts  and  two  or 
more  “bark”  grafts.  The  bark  graft  has 
but  one  sloping  or  beveled  cut,  and  is 
simply  inserted  between  bark  and  wood, 
with  cut  side  next  the  wood.  Unless  you 
are  sure  of  your  wax,  however,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  tie  a  bit  of  raffia  around  them.  A 
number  of  grafts  to  a  stock  not  only  in¬ 
sures  greater  chance  of  success  in  the 
grafting  itself,  but  keeps  the  stock  in  a 
more  healthy  condition  by  drawing  sap 
to  a  larger  area  and  maintaining  a  better- 
balance  between  root  and  top  systems. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  ‘  H.  l. 


Apricots  Fail  to  Bear 

I  have  one  apricot  tree.  This  is  the 
second  year  that  it  has  set  fruit.  Last 
year  all  the  fruit  fell  off,  and  this  year 
most  of  it  is  falling  off.  What  is  the 
cause?  f,  j, 

St.  James,  N.  Y. 

So  far  as  is  now  known,  apricot  trees 
are  generally  self-fruitful ;  that  i«,  they 
do  not  require  pollination  from  some 
other  variety  in  order  to  set  fruit,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sweet  cherry.  Conse¬ 
quently,  failure  to  bear  on  the  part  of  the 
apricot  is  probably  due  to  something  else 
than  pollination.  At  the  same  time,  in 
seasons  of  wet,  cool  conditions  at  blos¬ 
soming,  pollen  often  fails  to  germinate  or 
to  grow  sufficiently  rapidly  to  fertilize 
the  ovary,  and  so  result  in  normal  fertil¬ 
ization  and  fruit  setting.  The  result  is 
that  fruit  apparently  sets,  but  drops  pre¬ 
maturely.  If  the  dropped  fruits  are  cut 
open  they  will  often  be  found  to  contain 
shrunken  or  abortive  seeds,  showing  in¬ 
complete  fertilization.  Obviously  nothing 
can  be  done  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  season  unsuited  to  fruit  setting. 

Again,  brown  rot  is  sometimes  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  wholesale  loss  of  fruit,  or 
curculio  may  be  so  bad  as  to  cause  the 
loss  of  practically  an  entire  crop.  Spray¬ 
ing  with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  when  the 
blossoms  show  pink,  when  the  shucks  are 
falling,  and  again  two  or  three  weeks 
later,  will  control  brown  rot,  while  the 
addition  of  arsenate  of  lead.  3  lbs.  to  100 
gallons  of  spray  solution,  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  made 
when  the  shucks  are  falling,  will  help 
to  control  curculio.  h.  b.  y. 


Safety  at  the  Crossing 


PROTECTION  of  life  at  railroad  crossings  is  a 
work  that  the  New  York  Central  Lines, 
through  its  Safety  Bureau,  has  been  aggressively 
engaged  in  since  the  coming  of  the  automobile. 

While  the  records  show  that  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  automobile  accidents  occur  at  railroad 
crossings,  loss  of  life  at  crossings  is  a  cause  of  deep 
concern  to  railroad  managements. 

When  it  is  realized  that  70%  of  crossing  acci¬ 
dents  occur  in  daylight,  that  63%  are  in  the  open 
country  where  approaching  trains  can  easily  be 
seen,  and  that  the  majority  are  at  crossings  with 
which  drivers  are  very  familiar — it  is  plain  that 
the  number  of  crossing  accidents  can  be  greatly 
reduced  if  automobile  drivers  will  not  attempt  to 
cross  the  tracks  until  they  are  sure  that  it  is  abso - 
lutely  safe  to  cross. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL-BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

Qeneral  Offices — 466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “  GRANGE  ’’  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Keady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estub.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


IANX/AS  ALL  kinds 
all  sizes 

OVERS 


C. 

\M  |m  E3  Protect  your  hay  stacks, 

1 g  automobiles,  tractors, 

etc.,  etc.,  against  the 
weather.  We  make  canvas  covers  for  every  usual  and  unusual 
need  around  the  home  or  the  farm.  Any  size;  any  shape. 
Very  reasonable  prices. 

Writ©  for  catalog  and  prices 
BOWMAN,  DURHAM,  ROBBINS,  INC. 

26  Front  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY1 

ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

CORRUGATED  —  PLAIN  —  V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 

PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


Kill  RatsSft 

In  France  the  World's  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

,  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
r”FG©  □  OOK  mice,  tell  i  ng  about  V  IR  US 
and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  12J  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


LDEN 


n  ??ScPoor  ?rops- ,  Experts  agree  fertilizer  js  useless  on  sour  soil— it  must  have  lime. 
The  Holden  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog,  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 

The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as 
other;  16)^  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  e  venly  100  to  10,000 
I  bs.  per  acre  Handle  materia!  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 


Soil  Tested -/fee 


What  about  your  soil?-your  crops? 
r  e  kig  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO.,lnc. 

Dept  251  Peoria  Illinois 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

During  the  Summer  months  earlot  re¬ 
ceipts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  com¬ 
paratively  light  as  Philadelphia  is  fed 
largely  from  nearby  truck  gardens  and 
large  fruit  orchards.  Last  week  Inina 
beans  and  eggplants  were  received  from 
New  Jersey  for  the  first  time  this  sea¬ 
son  which  nearly  completes  the  long  list 
of  vegetables  to  make  their  initial  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  season  from  that  State.  The 
market  on  Georgia  peaches,  which  _  has 
been  in  such  poor  shape,  is  now  in  a 
much  more  healthy  condition.  With  the 
advancing  season  the  quality  of  the 
peaches  have  improved,  Elbertas  in  six- 
basket  carriers  selling  fairly  well  at  $1 
to  $2  with  Georgia  Belles,  ranging  $1.25 
to  $1.75  a  carrier.  Some  Delaware 
peaches  in  half  bushel  baskets  sold  up 
to  $1  a  basket  and  sugar  pears  at  $2  a 
bushel  hamper  Southern  watermelons 
have  been  plentiful  and  selling  at  fairly 
steady  prices,  a  carload  of  Tom  Watsons 
selling  for  about  $500  for  melons  aver¬ 
aging  28  to  30  lbs.  Apples  continue  to 
move  slowly,  the  large  quantities  of  in¬ 
ferior  stuff  spoiling  the  market  for  good 
quality  stock,  prices  ranging  50c  to  $1.25 
a  bushel  hamper  on  various  early  varie¬ 
ties.  Huckleberries,  raspberries,  and 
blackberries  held  about  steady.  Delaware- 
Maryland  huckleberries  ranging  $4.50  to 
$7  a  crate  and  blackberries  $2.50  to  $4  a 
crate  of  32  quarts.  New  York  State  is 
now  shipping  cherries  to  Philadelphia, 
four-quart  baskets,  sour,  ranging  40  to 
05c,  and  sweet  cherries  65c  to  90e.  The 
potato  situation  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
although  prices  have  advanced  a  little  due 
to  the  lighter  shipments  from  Eastern 
Shore  Virginia.  However,  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  there  is  probably  25  or  30  per  cent  of 
the  crop  yet  to  be  shipped  with  growers 
boldine  back  hoping  for  a  high  enough 
price  in  the  consumers’  centers  to  pay 
for  harvesting  and  marketing.  Mean¬ 
while  New  Jersey  growers  are  getting  im¬ 
patient  and  prices  continue  low,  1  irginia 
Cobblers  ranging  $2  to  $2.25  per  barrel 
in  Philadelphia.  Nearby  growers  have 
done  better  than  the  sacked  prices  by  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  %  bushel  basket  at  prices 
ranging  from  45  to  00c  a  basket.  '  il.' 
baee  receipts  were  very  heavy  and  it 
sold  on  a  weak  market,  100-lb.  crates 
from  Ohio  ranging  $1  to  $1.75.  C elery 
has  also  weakened  under  heavy  offerings 
and  peppers  are  considerably  lower.  New 
York  State  peas  are  higher,  best  selling 
$1.75  to  $2  a  bushel  hamper  and  corn  is 
now  experiencing  a  dull  period.  <  ueum- 
K  were  weak  at  $1.75  to  $3  a  barrel 
for  Virginia  stock  and  Dcl«aware-Mary- 
land  bushels  sold  up  to  $1.50.  North 
Carolina  Lima  beans  brought  as  high  as 
$0  a  bushel  on  express  lots.  1  he  tomato 
market  is  weak.  New  Jersey  is  just  get¬ 
ting  well  into  the  season  and  with  the 
advancing  season  prices  declined.  1  ery 
few  earlv  tomatoes  were  raised  this  year 
in  New  Jersey  due  to  weather  conditions 
earlier  in  the  season,  but  what  is  known 
as  “second  earlies”  is  now  coming  along 
and  prices  are  somewhat  lower,  20-qt. 
crates  selling  for  $1.75.  to  $---5. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Er  receipts  for  the  week  dropped  off 
about  4,000  cases  compared  with  the  week 
previous,  but  was  still  a  little  heavier 
than  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  The 
decrease  in  the  offerings  affected  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  fancy  more  than  on  inferior  grades 
and  the  former  were  kept  well  cleaned 
u n.  Prices  advanced  to  33c  a  dozen  on 
nearby  and  western  extra  firsts,  firsts 
selling  around  30c  a  dozen.  Unattrac¬ 
tive  stock  was  quiet  and  prices  irregular. 
On  July  29.  cold  storage  holdings  in 
Philadelnhia  were  reported  at  334, WD 
cases  a  decrease  this  season  of  about  2L- 
000  cases,  but  holdings  a  year  ago  were 
unusually  large. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  quiet  un¬ 
der  moderate  offerings  and  fowls  eased  off 
a  little  with  colored  stock  selling  20  to 
25c  a  pound.  Fancy  large  Plymouth  Bock 
broilers  declined  3c  a  pound  to  39  to  40c, 
ordinary  selling  down  to  32c  a  pound. 
Mixed  breeds  dropped  5c  to  a  range  of 
50  to  35c  a  pound,  but  White  Leghorn 
broilers  were  steadily  held  at  25  to  30c. 
There  has  been  only  a  moderate  demand 
for  dressed  poultry  and  that  was  princi¬ 
pally  for  fancy  stock,  but  with  only  mod¬ 
erate  offerings  prices  have  changed  very 
little.  Fresh  killed,  barreled,  dry-packed 
fowl  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  worked  out 
at  28  to  29c  a  pound,  iced-packed  fowl 
selling  for  about  Ic  a  pound  less  and  the 
preferred  4  to  4)/>-lb.  fowl  sold  up  to 
33c.  Broiling  chickens  ranged  37  to 
41c  and  fancy  nearby  ducklings  brought 
22c  a  pound. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Offerings  of  the  better  grades  of  hay 
were  generally  light  with  practically  no 
No.  1  Timothy  hay  available.  No.  2  Tim- 
othv  held  steady  at  $25  to  $26  a  ton  and 
best  light  clover  mixed  averaged  $24.50 
a  ton.  Straight  rye  straw  averaged  about 
$18.25  and  good  oat  straw,  $16  to  $17  a 
ton.  B.  w.  S. 

Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  C1TY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  Immburg, 
lb.,  20c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb*  30c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak, 


t  New 


lb.,  25c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c;  sausage, 
lb.,  20c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  35c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  rabbits, 
dressed,  lb.,  30c ;  hams,  lb.,  30c ;  young 
pigs,  each,  $6. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  32c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  30c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  1%  lbs.,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
36c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  38c ;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  1%  lbs., 
88c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  doz.,  35c;  duck 
eggs,  45c ;  sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  butter, 
dairy,  tubs,  lb.,  46c;  creamery  prints,  lb., 
46c ;  cheese,  cream,  lb.,  32c. 

Apples,  No.  1,  bu„  $1.50;  asparagus, 
y2  lb.,  16c ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb., 
6e;  carrots,  lb.,  8c;  bu.,  $1.25;  celery, 
bunch,  10c ;  horseradish,  bottle,  12c ; 
kale,  peck,  20c ;  lettuce,  bunch,  5c ;  Bos¬ 
ton,  head,  8c ;  onions,  dry,  lb.,  5c ;  bu., 
$2 ;  green,  bunch,  5c ;  string  beans,  qt., 
15c ;  peas,  3  qts.,  25c ;  strawberries,  qt., 
25e ;  cherries,  qt.,  10c ;  3  qts.,  25c ;  goose¬ 
berries,  qt.,  12c;  currants,  2  qts.,  25c; 
red  raspberries,  qt.,  35c;  black  raspber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  30c ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  30c ; 
peaches,  qt.,  10c ;  3  qts.,  25c ;  potatoes, 
old,  bu.,  90c ;  pieplant,  bunch,  5c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bunch,  5c;  spinach,  peck,  20c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  turnips,  lb.,  4c;  bu., 
80c. 

Buckwheat  flour,  lb..  5c;  honey,  card, 
22c ;  extracted,  18c ;  cider  vinegar,  gal., 
35c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2  to  $2.25;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lb.,  25c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11c;  heavy,  lb.,  8  to  9c ; 
veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to 
27c ;  lamb,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  beef,  lb.,  6  to 
10c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  25  to 
30c;  broilers,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  chickens,  lb., 
20  to  28c;  geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  guinea 
liens,  each,  75c ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  60c; 
broilers,  lb.,  55  to  65c;  chickens,  lb.,  40c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  lb..  45c;  eggs,  28  to  35c;  duck 
eggs,  40  to  45c. 

Cherries,  crate,  $2.25  to  $3;  gooseber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  10c;  currants,  qt.,  10  to  15c; 
red  raspberries,  qt.,  30  to  40c ;  black  rasp¬ 
berries,  crate,  $4  to  $7  ;  qt.,  20  to  25c. 

Beans,  bu.,  $1.50;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  35c;  caobage,  doz.  heads,  70  to  75c; 
carrots,  doz.  bunches,  35c;  cauliflower, 
doz.,  $2  to  $3 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  75c 
to  $1.25;  cucumbers,  dcz.-  50c;  garlic, 
doz.  bunches,  50c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  doz., 
22  to  30c ;  leaf,  head,  3  to  4c ;  onions, 
doz.  bunches.  35c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
50c;  peas,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  bu., 
65  to  70c;  new,  bu.,  $2.75;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  25c; 
spinach,  bu.,  40c;  turnips,  doz.  bunches, 
40c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.25;  oats,  bu.,  64c; 
corn,  bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  1514  to  1714c;  fore¬ 
quarters,  lb.,  14c ;  hindquarters,  lb.,  1714 
to  1814c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11  to  12c; 
heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  Spring  lambs,  lb..  30 
to  31c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  18  to  20c; 
mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  veal,  lb.,  16  to 
37c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  lb.,  25  to  27c;  colored,  lb.,  28  to 
32c;  fowls,  light,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  heavy, 
lb.,  24  to  26c;  stags,  lb.,  18c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  lb.,  15c;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c; 
ducks,  lb.,  18c;  geese,  lb.,  16c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  30  to  40c ; 
eggs,  doz.,  30  to  35c. 

Cherries,  red,  sour,  lb.,  5  to  6c;  white, 
sweet,  lb.,  6  to  7c ;  red.  sweet,  lb.,  8  to 
10c;  black,  sweet,  lb.,  8  to  10c ;  currants, 
red,  lb.,  7  to  10c;  huckleberries.  32-qt. 
crate.  $8.25  to  $8.50;  gooseberries,  lb.,  8 
to  10c;  raspberries,  black,  crate.  $5  to 
$6;  red,  pt.,  15  to  18c;  strawberries, 
crate,  $5.50  to  $6. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz.  heads,  60  to  75c ;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  23c;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads.  $1  to  $1.25;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
75c  to  $1  ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
green  peas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  horse¬ 
radish,  lb.,  8  to  10c  ;  kale,  bu.,  40  to  45c; 
lettuce,  doz.  heads,  20  to  25c;  Boston, 
crate,  75  to  90c;  onions,  Spanish,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.25;  green,  doz.  bunches,  15_to 
20c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  10  to  12c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  30c ;  romaine.  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
25c ;  Summer  squash,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
tomatoes,  12-lb.  basket.  $3;  wax  beans, 
14-qt.  basket,  75c;  green  beans,  14-qt. 
basket,  75c  to  $1. 

Honey,  strained,  clover,  lb..  22  to  23c ; 
qt.,  65 ‘to  75c;  5-lb.  pail.  $1.10;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75c ;  clover,  comb, 
fancy,  case,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  buckwheat, 
finey,  frame,  24c;  maple  syrup,  gal. 
$2.15  to  $2.25. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  excellent  growing  weather  has 
crowded  the  produce  markets  with  fine 
stuff,  which,  sells  at  pretty  ordinary 
prices.  Strawberries  lasted  late,  but  are 
gone,  only  to  be  followed  by  other  berries 
at  fairly  moderate  prices. 


BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady;  creamery,  40  to  44c; 
dairy,  28  to  33c ;  crocks,  22  to  24c ;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  21c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new 
daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  21  to  22c ;  Lim- 
burger,  32  to  34c ;  block  Swiss,  34  to  35c. 
Eggs,  firm  ;  hennery,  32  to  35c ;  State  and 
western,  candled,  28  to  32c ;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkeys,  30  to 
40c  ;  fowls,  27  to  30c ;  roasters,  34  to  40c  ; 
capons,  45  to  50c ;  old  roosters,  18  to  19c ; 
ducks,  26  to  28c ;  geese,  15  to  18c.  Live 
poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  out  of  market ; 
f  wls,  15  to  22c ;  broilers,  22  to  34c ;  old 
roosters,  15  to  18c ;  ducks,  24  to  26c ; 
geese,  17  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  Early  Harvest,  ham¬ 
per,  $1  to  $2.25 ;  Delaware,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2  ;  seconds,  50c  to  $1.  Potatoes,  steady  ; 
Eastern  Shore,  bbl.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  Ken¬ 
tucky,  bag,  $2.50  to  $2.75  ;  sweets,  ham¬ 
per,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

PEACHES - MELONS 

Peaches,  firm  ;  Elbertas,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  Georgia  Belle,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 
Melons,  active;  cantaloupes,  California, 
crate,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  Southern,  flat,  65  to 
90c ;  honeydews,  flat,  65c  to  $1 ;  water¬ 
melons,  each,  25  to  40c. 

FRUITS— BERRIES 

Cherries,  steady  ;  sour,  6-lb.  basket,  35 
to  40c ;  sweet,  light,  80  to  90c ;  black.  $1 
to  $1.10.  Currants,  red,  qt.,  5  to  10c ; 
raspberries,  red,  qt.,  25  to  30c ;  black  and 
purple,  32-qt.  c-ate,  $4  to  $5 ;  blackber¬ 
ries,  Delaware,  32-qt.  crate,  $2.25  to 
$3.50 ;  huckleberries,  6-lb.  basket,  75  to 
90c ;  gooseberries,  4-qt.  basket,  35  to  50c. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet ;  marrow,  cwt.,  $10.50  to 
$11;  white  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50;  red 
kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  medium.  $6  to  $6.50 ; 
pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions,  steady;  Jersey 
hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.85  to  $2 ;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady;  asparagus  (going), 
Mt.  Morris,  doz.  y2- lb.  bunches,  $1  to 
$1.25  ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$2 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches.  35  to  40c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  carrots,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c ;  cauliflower,  bu..  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
celery,  Florida  crate,  $4.25  to  $6.75 ; 
corn,  doz.  ears,  50  to  60c ;  cucumbers, 
Illinois,  box,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  eggplant,  ham¬ 
per,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  lettuce,  box,  50  to 
75c ;  Iceberg,  50  to  75c ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c;  peas,  1%-bu.  sack, 
$1.25  to  $1.75  ;  peppers,  Jersey,  box,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches.  25  to 
30c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c; 
spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  tomatoes,  Cali 
fornia,  box,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  turnips,  white, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.35 ;  yellow,  50  to  65c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet ;  light,  comb,  20  to  22c ; 
No.  2,  17  to  19c;  Florida,  case,  $2.50  to 
$5.  Maple  products,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  18 
to  22c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

FEEDS 

Ilay,  easy ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $19  to 
$21 ;  clover  mixed.  $18  to  $20;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $10  to 
$12.  Wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $27.50; 
middlings,  $29 ;  Red-dog,  $39.50 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $46.50;  oilmeal.  $45.50;  hom¬ 
iny,  $43.50 ;  gluten,  $42.30 ;  oat  feed, 
$13.50.  J-  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Yellow  Transparent,  No.  1,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $2  ;  No.  2,  50c  to  $1. 

RUTTER 

Extra  creamery.  3814  to  39c ;  firsts,  37 
to  38c ;  seconds,  35  to  36c. 

CHEESE 

Held  extras,  25  to  26c;  firsts,  23  to 
24c;  fresh  extras,  21  to  2114c;  firsts,  20 
to  2014o. 

EGGS 

Hennery,  brown  extras,  47  to  48c 
white  and  mixed  extras.  39  to  42c ;  west¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  30  to  31c;  western  sec 
onds,  2614  to  2714c. 

VARIOUS  FRUITS 

Huckleberries  qt.,  28  to  35c;  muskmel- 
ons,  bu.  crate.  $3.50  to  $4  ;  watermelons, 
each.  25  to  45c;  peaches,  6-basket  carrier, 
$1  to  $2.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy.  $32  to  $33  ;  No. 
2.  $26  to  $28 ;  No.  3,  $18  to  $21 ;  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  $26;  swale,  $17  to  $20. 
Straw— Rye.  $23  to  $24  ;  oat,  $13  to  $15 ; 
wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

POTATOES 

New,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.75. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  21  to  23c ;  broilers,  32  to  33c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  30c;  broilers,  38  to  40c; 
ducklings,  24  to  26c;  old  roosters,  18  to 
20c. 

VEGETABLES 

Srting  beans,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 :  cabbage, 
bbl.,  50c  to  $1  ;  lettuce,  box.  25  to  50c  ; 
radishes,  box,  50  to  75c;  spinach,  box, 
50  to  75c;  squash,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

July  31,  1924. 

MILK 

August  League  price,  Class  I,  fluid.  3 
per  cent  milk  in  201  to  210-mile  zone, 
$2.06  per  KM)  lbs.;  Class  2A  (for  sweet 
cream),  $1.80;  Class  2B  (plain  con¬ 
densed,  ice  cream  and  homogenized), 
$1.85;  Class  2C  (fancy  soft  cheese), 
$1.85;  Class  3  (condensed,  powdered  and 
hard  cheesel,  $1.55. 

Non-pool  Association:  Class  1,  $2; 
Class  2,  $1.70 ;  Class  3A,  $1.55. 

Sheffield  Farms:  Class  1,  $2;  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.55. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy 

. $0.39 

@$0,391/2 

Good  to  choice 

. 35 

©  .38 

Lower  grades 

. 33 

©  .34 

Packing  stock  . 

. 20 

©  .29 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  fresh 

spec..  .$0.21 

@$0,211/2 

Average  run  . 

. 19 

©  .191/4 

Skims  . 

. 10 

@  .13 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.47@$0.48 

Medium  to  good . 35©  .43 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  .  .  .43@  .44 

Gathered,  best . 34 @  .36 

Common  to  good . 24@  .28 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20 @$0.24 

Broilers . 25©  .30 

Roosters .  .15  @  .16 

Ducks,  Spring . 23©  .24 

Geese . 09@  .10 

Rabbits  . 20©  .21 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.40@$0.41 

Common  to  good . 25 @  .35 

Broilers,  best  . 42© 

Fair  to  good  . 35  @  .40 

Roosters  .  . « . 16@  .2i 

Ducks  . 22©  .23 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.  doz...  6.00@  8.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  4.50©  6.00 

7  to  8  lbs . .. .  3.75©  4.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  best  . $0.15@$0.16 

Good  to  prime . 12©  .14 

Culls  . 08  @  .10 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best  . $12.00@$13.00 

Lower  grades .  7.00 ©  9.00 

Sheep  .  4.00©  6.00 

Lambs .  12.00©  14.50 

Hogs  .  7.00@  8.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.50@$0.65 

Cabbage,  bbl . 1.00©  1.25 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 50©  1.50 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 75©  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00©  2.50 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50©  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Onions,  bu .  1.25©  2.50 

Parsley,  bu . 1.00©  1.25 

Peas,  bu . 1.75©  2.25 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  2.00©  3.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00©  2.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  1.50©  2.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Squash,  bu . 1.00@  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 75@  2.50 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.25@  4.00 

12-qt.  basket  .  1.00©  2.00 


POTATOES 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . $1.75@$2.50 

Norfolk . 1.75©  2.25 

North  Carolina  .  1.75@  2.25 

Long  Island  .  2.00©  2.50 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack  .  1.50©  2.00 


FRTJIT 

Apples,  new.  bu .  $0.50©  $2.75 

Peaches,  6-till  cai-rier.  .  .  .  1.50©  2.75 

Blackberries,  qt . 10©  .20 

Raspberries,  pt . 06©  .15 

Black  caps,  pt . 05©  .12 

Gooseberries,  qt.  . 04©  .14 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15©  .25 

Cherries,  qt . 09©  .16 

Muskmelons,  bu .  2.75©  3.75 

Watermelons,  car  . 250.00@670.00 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

liar— No.  1,  Timothy  .  .  .$30.00@$31.00 

No.  2  .  27.00©  28.00 

No.  3  .  22.00©  25.00 

Straw — Rye . 19.00©  20.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A.  bottled, 

qt . $0.16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt.  . 

•  •«••••••< 

.13 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.  . 

.......... 

.09 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt.  . . 

.10 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  y2  pt.  . 

.28 

Butter,  best  . 

_ $0.49© 

.50 

Cheese  . 

. 34© 

.38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

. 50© 

.55 

Gathered  . 

.45 

Fowls  . 

. 40© 

.45 

Roasting  chickens  . 

. 50© 

.55 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. 45© 

.50 

Cherries,  qt . 

. 15© 

.20 

Peaches,  doz . 

. 20© 

.30 

Watermelons,  each  .  .  .  . 

. 50© 

.75 

Honeydew  melons,  each 

. 25© 

.35 

Blackberries,  qt . 

. 25© 

.30 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

. 25© 

.35 

Potatoes,  lb . 

. 02© 

.03 

String  beans,  lb . 

. 10© 

.15 

Onions,  lb . 

. 08© 

.10 

Lettuce,  head  . 

. . 08© 

.12 

Cabbage,  lb . 

. 05© 

.07 

Cucumbers,  each  . 

. 05© 

.10 

Corn,  ear  . 

.10 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Where  Farm  Advertising 
Failed 

There  is  nothing  like  advertising  but 
even  the  advertising  0f  farm  products  can 
be  overdone,  as  witness  the  following : 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  combined  his 
professional  work  with  that  of  running  a 
small  farm,  a  very  small  farm,  in  fact 
most  anyone  would  call  it  a  truck  farm 
or  garden.  He  had  borrowed  most  of  the 
money  and  got  along  very  well  for  a 
few  years,  making  improvements  and  put¬ 
ting  about  all  the  money  he  could  get 
hold  of  into  them. 

He  became  a  great  ginseng  enthusiast, 
and  I  must  admit  he  was  in  a  very  fav¬ 
orable  way  to  make  a  nice  lot  of  money. 
He  had  experimented  and  got  all  the  in¬ 
formation  possible  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  had  not  jumped  right  into  the  game 
without  due  consideration.  Well,  finally 
he  had  out  a  great  plot  of  ground  with 
the  finest  lot  of  ginseng,  I  think,  that 
ever  grew  in  one  piece  of  ground.  In 
fact  I  never  knew  of  so  large  a  lot  of 
ginseng  together.  He  was  vere  secre¬ 
tive  about  the  whole  matter,  and  almost 
no  one  knew  anything  concerning  the 
plant.  He  had  now  worked  about  four 
years  for  the  crop,  and  was  in  the  high¬ 
est  spirits  on  the  mountain  top.  The 
crop  was  just  about  to  be  harvested  and 
he  had  made  arrangement  for  the  sale  of 
it.  He  had  a  splendid  high  wire  fence 
around  it  and  no  one  would  have  guessed 
the  crop.  The  thought  of  having  his 
crop  stolen  haunted  him  day  and  night 
and  in  a  moment  of  ill-considered  action 
one  afternoon  he  hung  out  a  big  lettered 
sign  on  the  fence :  “Ginseng  Farm,  Keep 
Out !” 

Do  you  know,  the  next  morning  the 
ginseng  was  all  gone — dug  in  the  night! 
So  much  for  advertising.  That  adver¬ 
tising  ruined  my  friend’s  venture  in 
farming  at  that  time.  He  had  to  sell 
the  farm,  improvements  and  all  but  he 
finally  came  back  and  made  good  and  has 
decided  views  about  advertising  sign¬ 
boards.  S.  R.  HOWARD,  V.  8. 

Ohio. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  can  well  believe  it.  Re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  story  of  the  man  who 
talked  to  the  school  boys.  He  congratu¬ 
lated  them  on  their  fine  behavioi\  At  a 
school  he  had  just  visited  he  found  many 
boys  out  on  the  roof  of  the  shed.  That 
was  dangerous  and  did  not  look  right. 
He  was  very  glad  that  all  the  boys  at 
this  school  were  little  gentlemen.  The 
next  day  all  the  boys  were  out  on  that 
shed !  They  had  not  thought  of  it  until 
this  man  sold  them  the  idea ! 


Value  of  the  Interesting 
Letter 

Some  weeks  ago  you  discussed  the  art 
of  letter  writing,  with  especial  reference 
to  experiment  stations.  I  would  criti¬ 
cize  it  constructively  in  but  one  particu¬ 
lar.  You  state,  “We  think  some  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  might  easily  improve  the 
quality  of  their  correspondence,  that  is 
if  they  desire  to  gain  a  popular  follow¬ 
ing.” 

Your  entire  article  hits  the  bullseye 
with  the  exception  of  the  word,  “easily.” 
It  is  true  that  experiment  stations  might 
change  their  style  of  answers  to  farmers, 
especially,  but  could  they  do  this  easily? 
The  writer  has  received  many  letters 
from  different  experiment  stations,  and 
found  them  tolerably  well  written,  on 
some  subject  with  which  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  familiar.  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  these  letters  might  not  suit  a  farm¬ 
er.  In  fact,  I  have  been  called  on  at 
times  to  act  as  interpreter  of  letters 
from  scientists  to  farmers. 

A  farmer  asked  to  have  a  weed  identi¬ 
fied,  and  informed  the  station  that  a 
negro  had  said  the  weed  was  poisonous, 
because  a  cow  of  his  died  after  eating 
some  of  it.  The  station  unlimbered  its 
learning  thus  ponderously  : 

“Your  communication  bearing  date  of 
-  has  been  referred  to  me  as  botan¬ 
ist.  by  the  director,  for  answer.  Your 
specimen  was  received  in  bad  condition 
for  examination  and  as  it  is  not  in  a 
fructifying  condition,  identification  was 
not  authoritatively  established,  beyond  a 
doubt. 


“The  specimen  appears  to  be  Eupator- 
ium  Capillifolium,  a  rather  anomalous 
species,  to  a  botanist  in  many  respects. 
While  this  is  related  to  the  Eupatorium 
perfoliatum,  a  well-known  and  valued 
member  of  the  materia  medica.  it  is  not 
believed,  that  it  is  especially  dangerous 
to  stock ;  nor  is  it  thought  that  they 
would  eat  thereof,  unless  in  danger  of 
starvation.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
weed  would  be  especially  dangerous  in 
a  pasture  and  it  seems  evident  that  the 
cow  in  question  might  have  died  from 
some  other  cause,  as  animals  instinctively 
avoid  poisonous  articles  of  diet,  or  else 
eat  them  in  such  small  amounts  as  to 
cause  no  disomfort.” 

The  farmer  got  nothing  from  the  letter 
except  dissatisfied  confusion,  and  brought 
the  weed  and  letter  to  me  as  interpreter. 
Now  why  would  not  some  letter  sounding 
like  this  have  answered  the  question 
just  as  well? 

“We  have  carefully  examined  the  weed 
specimen,  but  as  it 'arrived  badly  dried 
and  powdered  we  are  not  certain  as  to 
the  kind  of  weed.  If  you  can  get  a  sam¬ 
ple  either  in  blossom,  or  with  fruit,  or 
both,  and  send  it  in  a  damp  paper  in  a 
box,  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  more 
information. 

“The  weed  seems  to  be  a  half  brother 
to  the  old-fashioned  boneset,  that  our 
mothers  kept  handy  to  give  us  a  good 
sweat,  and  it  hardly  seems  as  if  a  cow 
could  eat  enough  to  be  dangerously  sick 
from  any  amount  she  would  ordinarily 
get  hold  of. 

“A  safe  guess  is  that  the  negro’s  cow 
died  from  some  other  cause.  Of  course 
she  may  have  eaten  some  of  the  weed 
before  death,  and  died  from  other  causes. 
In  any  case,  this  matter  will  bear  look¬ 
ing  into  further,  and  we  will  expect  a 
well-wrapped  box  of  samples,  from  which 
we  can  give  exact  facts.” 

There  are  objections  to  be  raised  to 
the  writer’s  substitute  letter.  It  can 
easily  be  condensed  to  one-third  the 
length,  or  even  five  line  or  less,  but  then 
it  would  be  an  example  of  curtness,  and 
would  not  give  proper  consideration  to 
a  farmer.  Stations  are  paid  to  take  time 
to  answer  letters,  and  they  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  them  a  friendly  interested 
tone,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  a  desire  to  please. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  talk  down  to 
a  child,  or  to  a  farmer ;  neither  is  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  be  teacherish,  or  big-worded. 
Rather  if  one  has  a  peak  load  of  educa¬ 
tion,  it  should  shine  out  in  simple  sen¬ 
tences  of  easy  construction. 

The  stations  are  not  by  any  means  the 
only  source  of  unsatisfactory  corre¬ 
spondence.  The  Government  a  Washing¬ 
ton  will  come  in  for  its  share  of  criticism 
in  this  respect,  for  many  of  their  letters 
are  dehydrated  to  a  startling  degree, 
very  formal  and  tersfi.  At  one  time  the 
Post  Office  Department  asked  its  employes 
to  confine  letters  to  less  than  150  words 
in  length.  Will  H.  Hayes  did  a  master 
stroke  of  humanizing  the  department  dur¬ 
ing  his  short  session. 

Several  years  ago  a  “Committee  of  Effi¬ 
ciency,”  started  out  to  save  a  few  cents 
a  year  in  typewriter  ribbons  and  ink  and 
maybe  time  too.  They  solemnly  declared 
that  the  greeting  and  complimentary 
close  of  all  official  letters  should  be 
omitted,  so  for  a  time  a  few  sent  out 
letters  minus  the  “Dear  Sir,”  or  Very 
truly  yours,”  and  were  guilty  of  chilling 
outrages  that  ought  to  have  seen  the 
furnace.  After  a  time,  everyone  fell 
back  into  the  old-fashioned  manner  of 
writing  as  if  they  were  addresing  a  hu¬ 
man  being. 

Forsooth,  they  knew  not,  and  knew  not 
that  they  knew  not,  when  they  cut  off 
the  “Dear  Sirs.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  right  as  usual ;  the 
world  is  50  years  behind  on  its  letter¬ 
writing.  The  value  of  personal  letters  is 
known.  Machines  are  invented  that  will 
print  through  a  typewriter  ribbon,  after 
which  the  name  and  close  may  be  inserted 
with  a  machine  of  the  same  color  of  rib¬ 
bon.  a  very  close  imitation.  Again  it  is 
reported  that  a  typewriter  company  has 
arranged  an  electrical  connection  so  that 
a  master  typewriter  is  handled  by  an 
operator,  and  electrical  connection  may 
be  made  with  any  number  of  controlled 
machines;  and  a  single  operator  thus^ 
write  a  score  of  letters  on  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  machines  in  the  time  almost,  that  it 
takes  to  write  one. 

Yes,  the  value  of  the  personal  letter 
was  never  greater.  Why  secure  expensive 
stationery,  office  equipment  and  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  and  maybe  use  a  dictaphone,  in 
order  to  get  out  say  70  to  100  letters 
daily,  which  is  the  extreme  of  a  typist’s 
efforts,  and  then  omit  the  personal  touch, 
or  a  sense  of  appreciation,  or  gratitude, 
or  some  phrase  of  the  home,  or  personal 
reference ;  these,  all  these,  and  more  too 
are  common  points  of  contact  with  the 
world.  They  touch  peasant  and  prince, 
plowman  and  potentate  alike. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  right;  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  a  correspondence  humanizer 
in  nearly  all  great  institutions.  The 
saddest  thing  of  all  is  that  the  field  has 
been  almost  entirely  neglected,  h.  c.  s. 


In  the  Bell  System  laboratories  speech  sounds  are  recorded 
on  the  oscillograph  With  a  view  to  their  subsequent  analysis. 


The  service  of  knowledl^e 

The  youthful  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  in  1875,  was 
explaining  one  of  his  experiments  to  the  American  scientist, 
Joseph  Henry.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  he  did  not 
have  the  necessary  electrical  knowledge  to  develop  it. 

Get  it,”  was  the  laconic  advice. 

During  this  search  for  knowledge  came  the  discovery 
that  was  to  be  of  such  incalculable  value  to  mankind. 

The  search  for  knowledge  in  whatever  field  it  might  lie 
has  made  possible  America’s  supremacy  in  the  art  of  the 
telephone. 


Many  times,  in  making  a  national  telephone  service  a 
reality,  this  centralized  search  for  knowledge  has  overcome 
engineering  difficulties  and  removed  scientific  limitations 
that  threatened  to  hamper  the  development  of  speech  trans¬ 
mission.  It  is  still  making  available  for  all  the  Bell  com¬ 
panies  inventions  and  improvements  in  every  type  of  tele¬ 
phone  mechanism. 

This  service  of  the  parent  company  to  its  associates,  as 
well  as  the  advice  and  assistance  given  in  operating,  finan¬ 
cial  and  legal  matters,  enables  each  company  in  the  Bell 
System  to  render  a  telephone  service  infinitely  cheaper 
and  better  than  it  could  as  an  unrelated  local  unit. 

This  service  of  the  parent  company  has  saved  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  first  cost  of  Bell  System  telephone 
plant  and  tens  of  millions  in  annual  operating  expense — 
of  which  the  public  is  enjoying  the  benefits. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company1 
And  associated  Companies 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy ,  One  System ,  Universal  Service 


Usol  Skeeto  Skare 

For  the  dairyman  —  Flies  and  mosquitos 
will  not  pester  you  during  milking  if  you 
apply  a  few  drops  to  hands,  neck  and  face. 
Harmless.  Pleasant  odor. 

Sold  in  two-ounce  bottles. 

If  your  dealer  canru 

Standard  Tar  Products  Co.,  Foot  < 


Usol  Fly  Spray 

The  wonder  spray  — keeps  cows  and 
horses  contented  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
Will  not  blister,  gum  up  or  discolor  the  hair. 
Sweet  and  pleasant  odor.  Sold  in  55,  35,  5-gal- 
lon  drums  and  1  gallon  cans. 

supply  you,  zvrite  us 

Chestnut  Street,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


Saws  Wood  Fast 

(Docs  the  Work  of  10  Men-1  /20  Cost) 

This  WITTE  Log  Saw  uses  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
and  will  cut  from  10  to  25  cords  of  wood  a  day. 
Easy  to  operate  and  move.  New  device  makes 
easy  starting  in  any  temperature.  Trouble-proof. 
Fells  trees  and  saws  them  into  blocks— runs  other 
farm  machinery.  Fast  money  maker  and  big  labor 
saver.  Only  small  amount  down. 

»  _ Write  today  for  my  new  Free 

^  mmm  Book  and  Low  Easy  Payment 

Prices.  No  obligation. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

6896  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6896  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


WEED  KILLER 

For  walks ,  gutters,  tennis  courts 

1  gallon  5  gallons  1  drum 

$2.00  $8.00  $50.00 

Dilute  with  water  40-1 

ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc.,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


ROOT  BORERS 

Peach,  Prune  St  Apricot;  also  Pear  & 
Apple  Aphis  and  Grape  Phyllox¬ 
era.  Killed  with  PARAFIX,  (Pure 
Paradtchlorbenzene  recommended 
by  U.  S.  Gov.  &  State  Exp.  Sta.) 
Full  instructions,  results  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back.  Booklet  FREE. 
Treat  10  trees  $1 — 60  trees  $3.  Post¬ 
paid  or  C.  O.  D.  The  Parafix  Co., 
Grand  Central  P.O.Box  273,  N  Y.C, 


Dependa  ble-  Power  fu  I 

E  B  TRACTOR 


AT 


NEW 


LOW 
PRICE 


DEFORE  you  invest  in  any 
tractor,  you  want  to  know 
all  about  the  different  makes. 

For  _  your  information  we 
nave  issued  attractive  book¬ 
lets  which  fully  describe  the 
E-B  12-20  Kerosene  Tractor 
I  — generally  admitted  to  be 
the  most  dependable  and  most 
economical  tractor  for  all- 
around  work.  Its  12  H.P.  at 
|  the  drawbar  and  20  H.P.  at 
|  the  belt  are  ample  for  every 
farm  operation. 

1  he  E-B  Tractor  has  always 
been  an  outstanding  value, 
but  at  the  new  low  price  is 
without  question  the  greatest 
buy  in  the  whole  tractor  field. 

Get  all  the  facts.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklets  and  price 
and  make  your  own  com¬ 
parison.  No  obliga- 
tion  whatever. 

Emerson- Br  ant  ingham 
Implement  Co. 

( INCORPORATED ) 

Business  Founded  1852 
Harrisburg  „ 


FILL  ou  r 
AND  MAIL 
COUPON 


Address.. 


^  Without 

^  obligation 

send  me  new  low 
price  and  free  book¬ 
let  describing  E-B  12-20 
Tractor. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  GLORIOUS  FOURTH 

Part  IV 


Who  was  the  man  who  undertook  to 
say  “Virtue  is  its  own  reward”?  He 
never  worked  on  a  farm  in  New  England 
or  New  Jersey  or  else  he  was  one  of  those 
sour-minded  people  who  try  to  get  extra 
work  out  of  children.  I  knew  two  little 
girls  who  were  put  at  weeding  onions.  It 
wae  a  small  patch  and,  pushed  on  by. an 
intense  desire  to  do  their  duty,  these  girls 
fried  in  the  sun  and  stewed  in  the  fog 
until  every  weed  and  blade  of  grass  was 
pulled  out.  It  was  a  good  job,  and  those 
girls  experienced  the  momentary  thrill 
which  comes  to  those  who  feel  that  they 
may  now  retire  on  their  record.  The  in¬ 
terruption  of  that  thrill  is  about  the 
meanest  sensation  in  life.  It  is  like 
changing  a  thrill  into  a  malaria  chill.  A 
neighbor  came  along  and  saw  that  clean 

patch.  ,  .  , 

“Fine !”  he  said.  “Clean  as  n  whistle ! 

Who  did  that?” 

When  the  girls  were  pointed  out  he 
was  greatly  pleased. 

“They  did  such  a  nice  job  that  I  want 
them  to  come  and  clean  up  my  field !” 

So  those  little  girls  got  down  on  their 
knees  to  weed  something  like  a  quarter  ot 
an  acre  of  onions.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  be 
known  as  an  expert  unless  you  are  full 
master  of  your  own  time  and  can  make 
vour  own  price  for  service.  It  is  fine  to 
be  drafted  into  a  big  job  on  the  record  of 
your  performance  in  ®.  small  job,  provided 
you  are  master  of  your  own  situation. 
What  incentive  can  there  be  for  a  slave  to 
do  expert  work?  .  .  . 

You  see,  I  took  extra  pains  in  picking 
those  berries  for  dinner.  They  were  big, 
crimson  fellows,  just  ready  to  melt  in 
your  mouth  without  chewing.  If  I  had 
filled  my  pan  with  nubbins  Ma  never 
would  have  eaten  two  plates  and  then 
looked  across  the  table  !at  me  with  that 
penetrating  smile  of  hers. 

“These  berries  are  so  fine  that  I  must 
put  some  of  them  in  jars.  Why  can’t  you 
pick  10  quarts  more  just  like  them  this 
afternoon?  I  can  put  them  right  up 


while  the  stove  is  hot !” 

Why  not,  indeed?  Having  proved  my 
skill  at  picking  berries,  why  should  the 
job  be  done  bv  amateurs?  Expert  labor 
is  the  need  of  the  hour.  Why  not  set  my 
young  folks  a  lesson,  in  industry,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  for  Winter?  Who 
does  not  like  to  have  his  ability  as  an  ex¬ 
pert  recognized?  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
would  prefer  to  sit  in  the  shade  and  read 
my  book,  but  there  are  times  when  the 
truth  can  hardly  be  called  “words  fitly 
spoken.” 

*  *  *  *  * 


So  I  take  baskets  and  get  out  where  the 
sun  strikes  hardest  at  the  berry  patch. 
The  little  girls  will  take  a  nap  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  the  fireworks  this  evening.  It 
is  a  good  time  to  reason  the  thing  out  as 
I  crawl  along  the  rows,  striving  to  main¬ 
tain  my  reputation  by  picking  big  ones. 
Why  am  I  here,  with  all  these  young 
people  on  the  farm?  Half  a  century  ago 
Uncle  DAniel  would  have  chased  me  out 
into  the  field  to  pick  fruit.  Can  it  be  that 
this  new  generation  believes  in  the  old 
saying  “Wear  the  oldest  out  first  l  No 
big  ones  for  home  use  in  those  days — 
they  must  be  sold.  The  nubbins  and  the 
specked  apples  were  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  The  best  was  entirely  too  good  for 
the  family.  In  the  older  generation  I  had 
to  be  driven  to  this  work  with  a  hard 
scolding  if  I  undertook  to  put  some  of  the 
real  joy  of  life  into  the  family  contribu¬ 
tion  box.  Here  is  a  big  berry  as  large  as 
an  apple.  I’ll  eat  that  one  myself.  Had 
I  done  that  50  years  ago  I  well  know 
what  Uncle  Daniel  would  have  shouted 


cl  L  t  . 

“Stop  that,  now!  No  eating!  I  don  t 
object  to  your  eating  a  soft  or  wormy  ber¬ 
ry  now  and  then,  but  never  let  me  see  you 
eating  a  big  one !  It  will  give  you  habits 
of  extravagance  which  will  be  your  ruin.” 

Perhaps  that  is  typical  of  the  change 
that  is  coming  over  the  world  as  new  gen¬ 
erations  come  on.  Here  I  am  now,  do¬ 
ing  from  choice  the  things  I  hated  worse 
than  slavery  in  those  “good  old  days.” 
And  instead  of  living  on  nubbins,  here  I 
am  picking  out  the  best  for  our  own  use. 
It  is  a  great  change.  Are  we  drifting 
away  from  the  old  safe  harbor  of  thrift 
and  economy,  or  do  we  see  a  better  and 
happier  landing  place  “off  across  the 
bay?”  Honest,  now,  would  that,  old  close 
and  pinching  economy  fit  into  present 
conditions?  Why  should  a  farmer  always 
feel  that  the  best  of  his  produce  must  al¬ 
ways  go  to  others?  Why  should  he  al¬ 
ways  expect  to  eat  at  the  second  table 
and  take  the  leavings  at  that?  We  need  a 
new  declaration  of  independence  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  psychology  of  farming.  I  am 
tired  of  seeing  country  people  assume  that 
folks  who  live  in  town  must  of  necessity 
be  smarter  and  better  and  entitled  to 
greater  privileges  than  country  people. 
Yet  that  is  what  many  country  folks 
seem  to  think.  The  more  they  act  up  to 
it  the  more  securely  they  put  themselves 
in  a  lower  caste,  and  the  more  they  give 
the  impression  that  farmers  were  created 
for  lower  forms  of  service — when  feeding 
and  clothing  the  world  is  the  highest  form 
of  service  that  we  can  imagine.  We  do 
need  a  new  independence.  Some  of  our 
people  say  the  old  Declaration  of  Jeffer¬ 


son  is  a  lie  in  its  statement  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  It  is  a  self-evident 
fact  that  some  men  come  into  the  world 
•with  a  far  better  heritage  than  others.  I 
will  not  argue  that.  I  know  that  the 
original  best  citizen  was  a  farmer.  He 
seems  to  have  taken  to  hunting  and  fight¬ 
ing,  leaving  food  production  to  women  and 
weaklings.  Always  a  good  eater,  he  want¬ 
ed  the  best  and  before  long  he  began  to 
consider  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  sweat  in 
the  field,  hoe  in  hand.  He  has  kept  that 
up  as  civilization  went  on  and  split  up 
his  job  into  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  boss¬ 
ing  and  “protecting”  the  land  worker, 
under  the  idea  of  serving  him.  This  never 
could  have  been  done  if  education  and 
social  habit  had  not  put  the  thought  se¬ 
curely  into  the  human  mind  that  some¬ 
how  he  who  handles  or  distributes  what 
the  farmer  produces  is  of  necessity  of  a 
higher  type  than  he  who  does  the  real 
work  on  the  land.  That  ie  the  psychology 
of  it,  and  the  constant  reiteration  of  that 
thought  has  helped  to  put  us  where  we 
are.  Indeed,  we  need  a  new  declaration 
of  independence.  My  judgment  is  that  all 
these  great  schemes  for  co-operation  in 
politics  and  business  will  fall  short  of 
success  until  this  psychological  feature  of 
it  is  corrected  and  we  as  farmers  know 
that  we  are  just  as  good  as  anybody.  We 
know  it  now,  but  we  do  not  act  up  to  it. 

*  #  *  *  * 

In  this  new  book  I  am  reading,  the 
author,  G.  Stanly  Hall,  goes  over  the  re¬ 
lations  between  age  and  youth.  He  says 
that  up  to  this  generation  at  least  it  has 
been  the  business  of  mature  years  to 
direct  the  course  of  youth  and  repress 
some  of  its  tendencies.  This  was  often 
done  forcibly  by  using  the  Scriptures  and 
a  stick — as  I  can  readily  testify.  Age 
felt  it  necessary  to  discipline  youth.  Of 
course  youth  resented  this,  not  knowing 
it  was  needed.  Hall  points  out  that  long 
continued  generations  of  this  strict  dis¬ 
cipline  have  unconsciously  left  their  mark 
upon  the  human  mind  in  the  form  of  re¬ 
sentment  or  rebellion  which,  without  our 
knowing  it,  often  influences  our  feeling 
toward  old  people.  We  may  love  our  old 
folks  dearly,  and  we  may  come  to  know 
that  we  needed  the  discipline;  yet  at 
times  there  will  well  up  in  the  mind  a 
spirit  of  rebellion  against  fancied  wrongs. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  much  of  the 
insubordination  and  ill  behavior  of  the 
younger  generation  may  be  due  to  the 
cumulative  effect  of  all  these  generations 
of  repression.  Discipline  'has  fallen  oft. 
In  fact,  how  has  old-fashioned  family  con¬ 
trol  been  possible  in  this  age  of  automo¬ 
biles,  telephones  and  radio?  This  lack  of 
reasonable  discipline  has  caused  these  old 
resentments  and  rebellious  thoughts  to 
boil  up  in  youthful  minds  and  dominate 
them.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
mental  servility  of  too  many  farmers,  we 
must  face  the  psychology  of  the  situation. 
You  may  think  I  have  fallen  in  love  with 
that  'word' — “got  stuck  on  it,”  as  my 
young  folks  might  say.  No,  that  word 
knocked  me  out  of  a  spelling  champion¬ 
ship  once,  and  the  thought  still  rankles. 
Very  likelv  that  fact  helps  to  prove  what 
I  am  getting  at — but  at  any  rate  the 
word  stands  for  a  study  of  the  motives  and 
inherited  impulses  which  we  must  consid¬ 
er  and  either  overcome  or  improve  if  we 
are  to  make  good  that  new  declaration  of 
independence. 

Hall  undertakes  to  study  old  age  in  all 
its  details.  He  rightly  says  that  the  high¬ 
est  evidence  of  improved  civilization  is 
the  way  a  family  or  a  nation  treats  its 
old  people.  The  half-civilized  tribes  or 
groups  regard  the  aged  as  an  incum¬ 
brance,  to  be  promptly  made  away  with 
whenever  they  become  useless  in  produc¬ 
ing  food  or  in  hunting.  _  Probably  that 
is  one  reason  why  such  tribes  are  so  slow 
to  advance  in  civilization,  for  when  they 
kill  off  or  humiliate  the  old  people  they 
destroy  their  records  of  experience,  and 
there  can  be  no  real  progress  without 
experience  as  a  foundation.  And  yet 
there  is  another  side  to  it. 

“ A  psychological  servility  that  neither 
learns  nor  forgets  is  always  a  menace 
and  a  check  instead  of  being ,  as  old  age 
should  he,  a  guide  in  emergencies.  We 
have  not  grown  old  aright  and  are  par¬ 
alyzed  by  a  wisdom  that  is  obsolete  or 

barnacled  by  prejudice.'” 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  on  counting  up  I  find  I  have  11 
quarts.  I  think  the  shade  of  that  tree 
will  be  more  comfortable  for  all  this  phil¬ 
osophy.  Here  come  the  children  after 
the  berries.  They  walk  slowly  back 
down  the  lane,  each  with  her  crimson 
armful.  We  will  eat  that.  extra  quart 
between  us.  Those  big  berries  will  come 
out  of  their  jars  some  cold  stormy  day 
in  January  to  remind  us  of  Summer  and 
youth.  It  is  good  to  be  under  this  tree. 
The  Red-top  and  Alsdke  drying  in  the  hot 
wind  smell  like  tea.  I  can  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  cherry  orchard  from  here.  They 
hang  full  of  red  fruit.  It  will  be  a 
great  job  to  get  them  off,  and  there  is 
such  a  flood  of  them  this  year  that  prices 
will  be  low.  I  must  get  that  turnip  seed 
and  broadcast  it  Where  those  old  straw¬ 
berry  plants  were  plowed  under.  We 
have  put  in  some  cabbage,  but  there  is  a 
strip  left.  That  rye  must  be  cut  next 
week.  It  is  good,  too.  On  part  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  1070) 


Turn  Kerosene  Into  Gas 
For  Cooking  and  Heating 

The  Home  Economy  Oil-Gas  Burner  (in  one 
or  more  units)  set  in  your  present  coal  or  wood 
range  or  in  your  furnace  will  provide  quicker 
heat  without  muss.  No  ashes  to  carry  out,  no 
wood  or  coal  to  carry  in. 

Turns  low  cost  kerosene  or  furnace  oil  (not 
fuel  oil)  into  gas,  giving  quicker,  steadier  heat  for 
cooking  or  heating.  Special  control  valve  gives 
positive  regulation.  Carbon  cannot  clog  burner. 

Cost  is  very  low — shipped  complete,  ready  to 
install.  Safe  and  simple. 

Write  today  for  free  folder  and  price 
list  with  our  10-day  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  back 
E.  R.  Caldwell  &  Son  Brass  Co.,  Dept.  30,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Agents  —  Write  for  sales  proposition 


Kill 

the 

woodchucks  ! 

Crops  destroyed  by  moles  and  wood¬ 
chucks  represent  an  astounding  loss. 


Use  Oscillating  Automatic  Irrigation  Pipe 
Lines  For  Better  Crops 


The  thoroughness  of  automatic  irrigation  matures  crop9 
earlier  than  the  uncertainty  of  hand  operated  systems. 

The  March  Automatic  eliminates  the  constant  attention 
necessary  with  ordinary  installations. 

Driven  by  low  water  pressure  of  any  kind.  Turns  the  spray  back  and  forth  with  a 
constant  swing.  Nozzles  supplied  lor  field  irrigation  or  greenhouse  use,  as  desired. 


30  Days’  Trial— Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
Let  Us  Estimate  for  Your  Farm,  Gardens  or  Greenhouse 


MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  CO. 

333  Western  Avenue  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 


And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  these  losses 
are  unnecessary. 

For  the  prudent  grower  takes  the  step 
in  time,  which  saves  his  crop  from  these 
and  other  rodents.  The  newest,  surest, 
most  economical  and  scientific  method 
is  the  use  of  Calcium  Cyanide.  This 
unique  chemical  releases  a  gas  that 
instantly  kills  rodents. 

There  is  an  effective  way  to  use  Cal¬ 
cium  Cyanide  in  the  control  of  practical¬ 
ly  any  insect  or  rodent  pest  in  your 
vicinity.  For  the  sake  of  economy  in  the 
protection  of  your  crops,  learn  how 
Calcium  Cyanide  may  be  used. 


Preserve  Barn  Manure! 

Nitrogen,  the  most  valuable  plantfood  in  manure, 
is  easily  lost.  Use  Agricultural  Gpysum  !  Spread  it 
about  stalls  and  barns  to  prevent  this  loss  and 
keep  the  air  pure.  Write  today  for  free  booklet 

THE  GYPSUM  INDUSTRIES 


For  general  information,  ask  for  our 
Booklet  No.  5 — sent  free  on  request,  or 
write  us  about  any  special  problem. 

American  Cyanamid  Company 

511  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Dept.  18  844  Rush  St.  Chicago,  III. 


boardinghouses,  country  residences 
and  hotels  lor  sale.  Exceptional 
bargains.  Write  me  your  wants  be¬ 
fore  buying  property  elsewhere. 

JOHN  IIUYC'K,  Oak  11111,  N.V, 


Aero  Brand 
Calcium  Cyanide 

c ! I_ s 


Eighty -fourth  = 

New  York  State  Fair  [ 

Six  Days — Six  Nights  j= 

WONDERFUL  LIGHTING  SPECTACLE  = 
WITH  FIREWORKS  DISPLAY  1 

Attractions  Best  in  the  Land  :  Circus  Acts  || 
Grand  Circuit  Horse  Races  :  Horse  Show  |jjj 
Auto  Races  :  Band  Concert  :  Dog  Show  = 

Largest  Draft  Horse,  Live  Stock,  Poultry,  == 
Pet  Stock  and  Agriculture  Exhibits  = 

in  the  Country  EE 

Horse  Jiaces  will  be  called,  Rain  or  Shine,  as  State  Fair  = 
Plant  include  Wet  Weather  Track  EE 

Night  Horse  Show  in  New  Half  Million  EE 

Dollar  Coliseum  |e 

Country’s  Largest  Fair  Building  Devoted  Entirely  to  SS 
Exhibits  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Farm  Products  EE 

New  Educational  Features  in  all  Buildings  |e 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  = 


THE  GREATEST  EXPOSITION  of  the  year  = 
SYRACUSE,  September  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13  ^ 
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Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  by  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


Beetles  Injure  Strawberries 

This  year  I  had  a  fine  strawberry  bed 
and  expected  a  nice  crop  of  berries.  The 
plants  were  big  and  healthy  and  the  bed 
free  from  weeds  and  they  hung  full  of 
green  berries.  When  berries  were  about 
grown  I  began  to  notice  a  few  that 

looked  as  though  something  had  been  eat¬ 
ing  them.  From  that  time  on  the  berries 
were  destroyed  by  the  quart  every  day. 
On  looking  I  found  the  bed  to  be  alive 
with  big  black  bugs.  As  near  as  I  can 
find  out  they  bury  themselves  in  the 

ground  through  the  day  and  work  at 

night.  When  it  is  wet  and  cloudy  I 

sometimes  found  a  few  on  the  plants 
during  the  day.  The  green  berries  looked 
as  though  they  had  eaten  the  seeds  out 
and  on  the  ground  I  would  find  the  seeds. 
The  ripe  berries  they  eat  a  little  more 
of  but  always  go  all  around  the  outside 
eating  out  the  seeds  and  spoiling  the 
whole  berry.  They  have  entirely  ruined 
this  year’s  crop  of  berries,  but  I  have  a 
nice  bed  set  out  for  next  year  and  I 
would  like  to  be  prepared  to  save  them, 
if  there  is  any  way  of  doing  it.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  so  far  advanced  that  I  did  not 
dare  use  any  poison  on  them.  G.  P. 

Perry,  N.  Y. 

The  type  of  injury  and  the  insects  con¬ 
cerned  in  it  are  rather  unusual  and  to 
the  entomologist  very  interesting.  The 
beetles  doing  the  damage  are  certain  com¬ 
mon  ground  beetles  technically  known 
as  Harpalus  pennsylvanicus.  They 
usually  feed  on  other  insects  and  on 
various  animal  matter  and  are  looked 
upon  generally  as  useful  and  well  be¬ 
haved  insects.  Occasionally  these  beetles 
evidently  stray  from  the  path  of  right 
living,  forget  the  food  habits  of  their  an¬ 
cestors  and  revert  to  the  devouring  of 
vegetable  materials.  Only  twice  before 
in  the  history  of  insect  troubles  in  this 
country  have  these  beetles  been  caught 
destroying  strawberries — once  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ohio.  The  beetles  usually 
live  under  stones  and  sticks  and  are  apt 
to  be  especially  abundant  beneath  mulch 
if  it  is  used  in  a  strawberry  field. 

Unfortunately  no  very  definite  experi¬ 
ments  have  ever  been  carried  out  to  con¬ 
trol  these  beetles  but  we  would  suggest 
clean  cultivation  of  the  plants  and  the 
removal  of  all  straw  or  coarse  manure 
which  may  be  used  as  a  mulch  in  order 
to  destroy  the  hiding  places  of  the  beetles 
and  to  drive  them  from  the  field. 

In  England,  growers  have  caught  and 
destroyed  large  numbers  of  similar  beetles 
by  sinking  tin  cans  in  the  ground  to  the 
level  of  the  surface  and  then  baiting  the 
cans  with  pieces  of  meat.  In  dry  weather 
many  of  the  beetles  may  be  caught  in 
this  way  during  the  night  and  then  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  morning.  A  small  field  of 
plants  or  a  bed  of  strawberries  might  be 
effectively  baited  and  the  beetles  caught 
before  the  berries  become  too  large. 


European  Elm  Scale 

I  inclose  a  sample  of  bark  taken  from  a 
young  elm  tree  I  planted  two  years  ago. 
On  it  you  will  see  a  lot  of  young  scale.  I 
noticed  adult  scale  last  Summer,  and 
painted  lime-sulphur  on  the  bark  while 
the  tree  was  in  foliage.  Now  I  notice  this 
young  scale.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is 
and  if  lime-sulphur  spray  is  the  thing  to 
use  to  kill  it?  L.  a.  s. 

Concord  Mass. 

This  scale  insect,  introduced  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  was  first  discovered  in  this  country 
at  Rye.  N.  Y.,  in  1884.  It  has  gone  all 
over  the  Northern  United  States,  having 
been  carried,  probably,  on  young  elm 
trees  from  nurseries,  until  now  it  is  found 
as  far  west  as  Nevada  and  Washington. 
The  insect  hae  apparently  been  on  the 
increase  in  New  York  State  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years,  until  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  serious  pest  in  many  localities. 

In  Summer  the  presence  of  the  insect 
is  first  indicated  by  a  yellowing  of  the 
leaves,  and  later  the  leaves  become  brown, 
while  the  infested  branches  turn  brown 
and  often  die.  In  Winter  the  bark  is 
often  coated  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
insects,  each  one  of  which  is  oval  in 
shape,  with  a  white  fringe  around  the 
edge.  In  the  Spring  the  eggs  are  laid, 
and  the  young,  which  soon  appear,  spread 
over  the  tender  parts  of  the  new  branches 
and  over  the  leaves,  wher,e  they  suck  out 
the  juices  and  cause  the  injury  described. 
The  insects  become  partly  grown  by  Fall, 
and  pass  the  Winter  on  the  branches  of 


the  elms  around  the  buds,  and  in  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  the  bark. 

Lime-sulphur  is  the  safest  and  most 
effective  material  for  the  control  of  the 
insect  that  we  have  yet  found.  The  scale 
is  very  hard  to  kill,  and  linue-sulphur  is 
not  100  per  cent  effective.  It  did  kill, 
however,  in  our  experiments,  about  SO  per 
cent  of  the  young  over-wintering  females. 
The  spraying  should  he  done  early  in  the 
Spring,  about  the  time  the  buds  begin  to 
show  signs  of  bursting.  The  lime-sulphur 
should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  eight  gallons 
to  02  gallons  of  water  if  the  liquid  form 
is  used.  If  dry  lime-sulphur  is  used,  at 
least  15  lbs.  to  each  50  gallons  of  water 
is  none  too  strong.  The  spraying  should 
be  done  very  thoroughly. 

If  water  under  pressure  is  available  it 
would  be  very  helpful  to  wash  the 
branches  and  trunks  of  the  infested  trees 
before  spraying  in  order  to  knock  off  just 
as  many  of  the  old  dead  females  and  of 
the  young  over-wintering  ones  as  possible. 
The  young  ones  hide  behind  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  mothers,  and  in  these  situations 
are  protected  from  the  lime-sulphur. 
Moreover,  washing  the  trees  with  a  stiff 
strong  stream  of  water  from  the  garden 
hose,  if  the  pressure  is  strong  enough, 
will  knock  the  insects  off  and  check  them 
so  effectively  that  they  will  do  little  dam¬ 
age.  This  should  be  done  every  year, 
early  in  the  Spring,  before  the  young 
have  matured  and  laid  their  eggs. 


Insects  in  Telephone  Poles 

Will  you  advise  as  to  rid  our  place  of 
some  small  gray  bugs.  It  looks  as 
though  they  are  the  kind  which  one  some¬ 
times  finds  in  old  books,  very  small. 
Men  here  put  up  new  telephone  poles, 
and  gave  us  an  old  one  for  firewood.  The 
wood  see.  s  to  be  full  of  the  insects  since 
it  is  split,  and  the  little  bugs  seem  to  ap¬ 
pear  everywhere  now.  Is  there  any 
danger  of  their  settling  in  the  house, 
which  we  built  last  year?  We  have  tried 
insect  powder,  but  they  walk  right  over 
it.  What  can  you  suggest  to  get  rid  of 
them?  P.  K. 

West  Ashville,  N.  C. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure 
what  these  insects  are  of  which  P.  K. 
speaks,  his  brief  description  and  the 
place  in  which  they  occur  suggest  at  once 
white  ants  or  termites.  Termites  are 
not  true  ants,  and  not  even  closely  related 
to  them,  but  they  live  in  colonies  and 
have  somewhat  the  general  appearance  of 
ants  although  lighter  in  color.  It  has 
therefore  been  easy  for  them  to  acquire 
the  common  name,  white  ants.  The  ter¬ 
mites  in  this  country  live  mostly  in  dry 
and  decaying  woods.  They  mine  in  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  poles,  in  railroad 
ties,  in  fence  posts,  in  beams  of  bridges 
and  buildings,  especially  where  the  lat¬ 
ter  touch  the  ground,  and  sometimes  they 
work  in  books  stored  in  damp  basements. 
It  is  in  tropical  countries,  though,  that 
termites  are  most  abundant  and  injur¬ 
ious.  In  Africa,  for  example,  they  mine 
in  household  furniture,  in  the  floors  and 
beams  of  the  houses,  and  in  wooden  struc¬ 
tures  of  all  kinds.  A  traveler  in  that 
country  writing  of  the  habits  and  ravages 
of  these  insects  says :  “In  many  parts 
of  Africa  I  believe  if  a  man  lay  down  to 
sleep  with  a  wooden  leg  it  would  be  a 
heap  of  sawdust  in  the  morning.” 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  much 
danger  of  these  insects  getting  settled 
in  the  beams  or  floors  of  the  new  house 
of  P.  K.  .At  the  same  time  it  might  be 
wise  to  remove  the  wood  of  the  old  tele¬ 
phone  poles  and  pile  it  up  out-of-doors 
some  distance  away  from  the  house.  In 
addition  it  would  probably  be  well  to 
sweep  up  and  destroy  all  of  the  insects 
that  can  be  collected.  Finally  a  white 
powder  known  as  sodium  fluoride  will 
probably  destroy  many  of  them.  Sodium 
fluoride  can  be  purchased  at  the  drug 
store  and  should  be  blown  into  all  of  the 
cracks  and  crevices  frequented  by  the  in¬ 
sects.  The  powder  is  poisonous  to  hu¬ 
man  beings,  but  not  highly  so.  It  should 
however,  be  kept  out  of  all  food,  and 
should  be  stored  in  plainly  labeled  re¬ 
ceptacles.  If  it  should  turn  out  on  in¬ 
vestigation  that  the  insects  in  the  pole 
were  not  termites  but  were  simply  those 
tiny  one  known  as  book  lice,  which  some¬ 
times  appear  in  houses  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  the  precautions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  I  have  suggested  would  be  equally 
valuable. 


SUPERTWIST 

is  a  new  word  in  the  tire  industry  and  a 
mighty  important  one.  It  is  the  name  of  the 
sensational  new  cord  fabric  developed  by 
Goodyear.  Tests  show  that  tires  made  with 
this  elastic  and  enduring  new  material  deliv* 
ered  as  much  as  100%  greater  carcass  service 
than  tires  made  with  an  equal  number  of  plies 
of  standard  cord  fabric.  In  other  words,  ply 
for  ply,  SUPERTWIST  literally  doubled  the 
carcass  life  of  the  tire.  SUPERTWIST  is  used 
only  by  Goodyear,  and  is  built  into  Good¬ 
year  balloon  tires  of  both  kinds— to  fit  new 
wheels,  or  the  wheels  now  on  your  car. 

Qoodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 


Copyright  1924,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 


FARQUHAR 
POTATO 
DIGGER 


The  Most  Profitable 
Way  To  Dig  Potatoes 


The  Farquhar  Potato  Digger  con¬ 
tains  every  modern  device  for  rapid, 
clean  digging.  It  puts  the  potatoes  in 
a  neat,  compact  row,  ready  for  easiest 
and  quickest  handling.  Proven  right 
by  the  hardest  kind  of  field  operation. 

Elevator  Diggers  are  built  with  cross 
bottom,  or  Riddle  Bottom  for  stony 
ground.  Strongly  constructed. 

“Success  Junior”  is  the  plow-type  dig¬ 
ger  for  the  smaller  grower.  Thousands 
in  use — a  great  time  and  labor  saver. 


Write  or  wire  for  complete 
information 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.umited 


Engines— Boilers— Sawmills 
Grain  and  Bean  Threshers 

Box  230  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 
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AGENTS 

WANTED 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Introducing  this  wonderful  new 
Ismp.  Gives  soft,  brilliant  light; 
restful  to  eyes;  ideal  illumination. 

Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Burns 
96%  air,  4%  fuel.  Absolutely  safe. 
Lights  with  match  Twenty  times 
brighter  than  wick  lamps.  Patented. 
Greatest  improvement  of  age.  T  ublo 
lamps,  hanging  lamps,  lanterns. 
Work  all  or  spare  time.  You  simply 
take  orders.  We  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post  and  do  collecting.  Com¬ 
missions  paid  lame  day  you  tako 
orders.  No  experience  necessary. 
Get  started  at  once.  Big  season 
now  on.  Write  today  for  oatalog 
and  special  agents  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
668  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  0. 


FREE-INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BEST  WAY  for  Cleaning  Them 

THE  BESTWAY  MFG.  CO.  Aberdeen,  Maryland 
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Edmonds’  A  comple"  "cord 

Poultry  ° 

Account 


□  Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
D  Price,  postpaid,  $1. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Book  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


I  shall  work  and  vote  for  E.  S.  Brigham  for  Con¬ 
gress,  because  he  is  a  man  of  the  common  people,  an 
agricultural  dairy  farmer,  and  because  with  him  in 
Congress,  Vermont  will  have  an  able,  thinking  man  at 
Washington  who  will  not  be  afraid  to  let  them  know 
that  the  Green  Mountain  State  is  on  the  map. 

J.  S.  ROGERS. 

HAT  is  what  one  of  our  readers  writes  about  the 
political  situation  in  the  First  District  of  Ver¬ 
mont  That  is  a  straight  and  clear  personal  i>lat- 
form.  We  are  making  a  careful  canvass  of  the  First 
District  and  find  its  people  practically  solid  for  Mr. 
Brigham.  He  is  regarded  as  an  able  and  honorable 
man,  a  native  Vermonter  with  a  full  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  the  State  and  its  place  in  national 
affairs.  We  think  the  election  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Brigham  will  be  a  distinct  gain  to  Congress.  There 
are  too  many  lightweights  there  now.  We  desire  to 
make  it  clear  that  in  advocating  the  election  of  Mr. 
Brigham  we  have  no  thought  of'  telling  Vermont 
people  what  they  ought  to  do.  They  know  without 
being  told.  Our  interest  lies  in  the  national  aspect 
of  such  an  election,  for  Congress  will  handle  the 
matters  which  affect  all  of  us.  Therefore  we  are  all 
interested  in  securing  the  highest  type  of  men. 

* 

ON  the  first  page  Mr.  Clingman  discusses  the 
Hopkins  system  of  keeping  up  soil  fertility. 
This  system  covers  the  use  of  ground  limestone  and 
raw  phosphate  rock  with  green  crops.  Mr.  Cling¬ 
man  wants  to  know  why  acid  phosphate  is  consid¬ 
ered  more  reliable  or  useful  than  the  raw  rock.  He 
should  read  the  bulletins  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  at  Wooster.  These  bulletins  review  experi¬ 
ments  which  cover  many  years.  They  were  carefully 
planned  and  worked  out  for  the  purpose  of  compar¬ 
ing  acid  phosphate  and  raw  rock  as  a  reinforcement 
for  manure,  and  the  results  seem  conclusive.  On 
most  Eastern  farms  the  business  is  to  turn  plant 
food  into  salable  products  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
rather  than  to  store  up  large  quantities  of  fertility 
in  the  soil.  That  is  not  always  the  best  way  to  run 
a  farm,  but  many  farmers  have  fallen  into  the  habit, 
and  it  is  a  part  of  that  habit  to  use  soluble  plant 
food,  and  use  it  up  at  once. 

* 

A  NUMBER  of  New  York  readers  seems  to  think 
the  new  automobile  law  will  compel  them  to 
insure  their  car  or  give  a  bond,  whether  they  care  to 
do  so  or  not.  The  new  law  provides  that  in  cities  of 
the  first  class  “every  person,  firm,  association  or  cor¬ 
poration  engaged  in  the  business  of  carrying  or 
transporting  passengers  for  hire”  must  deposit  with 
the  commissioner  at  least  two  approved  sureties,  a 
corporate  bond,  or  an  approved  insurance  policy  for 
$2,500.  The  object  of  this  is  to  insure  payment  of 
any  judgment  received  against  such  persons  for 
death  or  for  injury  caused  by  motor  vehicles.  This 
regulation  will  be  strictly  enforced  as  regards  city 
cars,  but  we  do  not  see  that  it  relates  to  country 
owners. 

* 

WHAT  is  the  value  of  an  apple  tree?  That  old 
question  keeps  coining  up.  It  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  several  different  ways  lately.  In  one 
case  a  new  road  ordered  by  the  State  runs  through 
a  good  orchard.  Some  20  fine  trees  must  be  cut  out. 
What  should  the  owner  receive  for  them?  Again, 
sparks  from  a  railroad  engine  started  a  fire  which 
swept  through  an  orchard  and  ruined  a  number  of 
trees.  What  should  the  railroad  pay?  Once  more, 
a  man  lias  started  to  develop  a  fruit  farm  and  has 
planted  a  number  of  tree,  now  of  varying  ages.  A 
friend  wants  to  come  in  as  partner  in  the  enterprise 


and  buy  a  share  in  it.  They  know  the  value  of  the 
land,  but  what  are  the  trees  worth  a.s  a  business 
enterprise?  Any  man  who  has  grown  fruit  knows 
that  some  trees  in  his  orchard  have  an  earning  value 
of  .$100,  while  others  have  never  paid  for  the  time 
spent  in  developing  them.  We  have  one  Baldwin 
tree  which  gave  nearly  .$60  worth  of  fruit  in  one 
year!  It  is  not  unlike  the  physical  value  of  a  man. 
We  talked  once  with  a  man  who,  before  the  Civil 
War,  bought  and  sold  slaves.  Some  men  of  superior 
mind  and  body  brought  as  high  as  $3,000,  while 
others,  about  as  large  and  strong,  could  hardly  be 
given  away.  There  could  not  be  any  market  or  def¬ 
inite  price  for  either  a  man  or  an  apple  tree.  The 
common  rule  is  to  value  a  healthy  one-year-old  tree 
at  $1,  and  to  add  $1  for  each  year  of  its  growth  up 
to  25  years — 'all  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
tree  is  cared  for  reasonably ;  that  is,  kept  in  good, 
thriving  condition.  This  is  only  a  rough,  thumb-nail 
estimate  of  values — but  who  can  give  a  fairer  one? 

* 

THE  average  auto  hog  seems  to  have  a  strong 
liking  for  lilacs' — when  they  do  not  belong  to 
him.  He  “gets  away  with  it”  too  often,  but  over  in 
Connecticut  they  put  wooden  nutmegs  into  his  dish 
of  joy,  when  they  can  catch  him,  as  is  shown  in  this 
clipping : 

Torrington,  Monday,  June  9  (Special  to  The  Cour- 
ant). — Peter  Panagatatore  of  Canaan,  who  was  arrest¬ 
ed  for  stealing  lilacs  from  a  farm  in  Goshen  was  fined 
$50  with  costs,  making  a  total  of  $77.60,  by  Francis 
Ray  Wadhams,  justice  of  the  peace,  in  Goshen,  today. 
Being  unable  to  pay  his  fine  he  was  taken  to  the  Litch¬ 
field  jail.  There  have  been  many  complaints  of  per¬ 
sons  stealing  foliage  and  flowers  in  large  quantities  for 
shipment  to  New  York  markets,  and  many  more  arrests 
are  expected  in  order  to  check  the  depredations.  Any¬ 
one  taking  flowers  on  the  land  of  another  without  per¬ 
mission  is  liable. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  lilacs  Mr.  Panagata¬ 
tore  got  his  fingers  on,  but  it  is  true  that  these  fel¬ 
lows  will  come  and  strip  a  bush,  carry  the  flowers  to 
the  city  and  sell  them.  He  deserves  jail,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  there  are  not  enough  men  like  Fran¬ 
cis  Ray  Wadhams  weighing  out  justice  and  giving 
full  measure.  A  justice  of  the  peace  miust  sometimes 
be  justice  of  war.  In  too  many  cases  justice  is  not 
dispensed,  but  it  is  dispensed  with. 

* 

SOME  years  ago  we  bought  a  good  sized  outfit  of 
cherry  trees.  Impressed  by  the  then  demand 
for  sour  cherries  we  ordered  several  hundred  of 
Montmorency,  the  leading  sour  variety.  It  looked 
like  a  safe  and  sure  investment.  There  never  were 
sour  cherries  enough  in  the  market  at  that  time  and 
the  habits  of  people  were  changing  so  that  it  seemed 
sure  that  the  biting  cherry  acid  would  be  demanded. 
As  the  trees  grew  it  became  evident  that  the  nursery¬ 
man  had  worked  in  a  number  of  misfits.  Some  20  of 
the  trees  were  of  distinct  shape  quite  different  from 
Montmorency.  Naturally,  we  thought  we  had  been 
cheated.  Another  nursery  fraud !  Finally  the  trees 
fruited  and  the  “misfits”  proved  to  he  Napoleons. 
They  grew  to  perfection  on  our  soil — large,  sweet 
and  firm.  This  year  there  was  a  great  crop  of  both 
kinds.  The  market  was  flooded  with  sour  cherries. 
We  had  a  great  crop  but  could  hardly  give  it  away. 
A  good  share  of  it  did  not  bring  the  cost  of  picking 
and  packing.  It  was  even  worse  than  the  flood  of 
poor  Wealthy  apples  which  comes  pouring  upon  us 
just  as  our  fine  early  fruit  is  ready.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Napoleons  were  in  good  demand  at  about 
ordinary  price.  If  our  trees  had  all  been  of  that 
variety  there  would  have  been  a  fine  profit.  Here 
is  a  case  where  the  nurseryman’s  “misfits”  fit  our 
condition  like  “the  paper  on  the  wall.”  Would  that 
he  had  misfitted  the  entire  order.  We  are  told  to 
give  the  Devil  his  due — though  our  experience  is  that 
he  will  take  his  due  before  one  has  time  to  make 
any  gifts.  He  is  quite  able  to  take  care  of  himself 
in  any  business  deal !  But  we  give  the  nurseryman 
bis  due  in  this  case.  Let  him  use  his  judgment  if 
we  are  ever  tempted  to  order  any  more  sour  cherry 
trees — or  Wealthy  apples! 

PASSING  through  the  rural  sections  of  New 
England  the  observer  can  hardly  avoid  noticing 
two  things— the  great  quantities  of  Red-top  grass  in 
the  meadows  and  the  great  numbers  of  gasoline 
engines.  There  will  be  great  stretches  of  bright  red 
meadows  which  are  hardly  understood  by  a  farmer 
from  a  limestone  section.  At  first  he  thinks  they 
represent  fields  filled  with  sorrel  but  on  examina¬ 
tion  they  prove  to  be  solid  masses  of  Red-top  grass, 
tall  and  thick  and  healthy.  In  some  cases  Timothy 


will  be  scattered  through  the  field  but  it  is  usually 
of  secondary  importance.  You  will  find  but  little 
Red  clover  in  such  fields  though  Alsike  grows  freely. 
A.ll  this  is  usually  as  it  should  be;  it  does  not  mean 
poor  or  slovenly  farming.  The  land  is  generally 
sour — lime  is  expensive  and  hard  to  obtain.  Red- 
top  and  Alsike  are  well  suited  to  such  land.  They 
have  the  ability  to  thrive  on  sour  soil.  While  they 
will  not  produce  as  large  a  crop  as  Timothy  and 
Red  clover  they  are  both  of  somewhat  superior  qual¬ 
ity  for  cattle  feeding.  Thus  it  is  a  case  of  natural 
selection  or  adapting  the  crop  to  the  soil,  and  that  is 
really  the  highest  type  of  agriculture.  A  good  share 
of  our  farm  troubles  today  may  he  traced  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  farmers  are  still  trying  to  grow 
crops  or  to  keep  the  kind  of  stock  which  are  not 
suited  to  their  soils.  We  think  thei-e  are  a  good 
many  places  where  Red-top  and  Alsike  will  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  Timothy  and  Red  clover.  We  have  found  it 
an  advantage  when  seeding  down  to  use  a  mixture 
of  both  grasses  and  both  clovers.  No  field  of  any 
size  is  exactly  even  in  quality.  There  are  sure  to  be 
sour  spots  here  and  there  even  if  the  field  has  been 
well  limed.  The  Red-top  and  Alsike  will  work  into 
these  spots  and  make  a  full  stand.  And  Soy  beans 
will  surely  do  well  on  land  where  Alsike  grows. 
These  beans  will  prove  a  good  substitute  for  Alfalfa 
on  sour  land. 

* 

ALL  this  talk  about  eating  woodchucks  means 
something.  If,  as  they  say,  woodchuck  meat  is 
just  as  edible  as  rabbit  or  venison  some  of  us  are 
missing  or  neglecting  a  good  food  supply.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  the  habits  and  food  of  a  woodchuck  we  can 
find  no  reason  why  his  meat  should  not  equal  that 
of  the  deer!  A  few  investigators  have  eaten  the 
meat  of  the  skunk  and  they  all,  without  exception, 
say  it  is  “delicious.”  Well,  “every  man  to  his  taste.” 
Parkman  tells  us  that  the  Indians  were  disgusted 
with  the  French  because  the  latter  consumed  the 
meat  of  such  a  filthy  animal  as  the  hog.  At  one 
time  tomatoes  were  considered  poisonous.  The  aver¬ 
age  white  man  would  be  made  sick  at  the  thought  of 
eating  seal  meat  yet  Arctic  explorers  have  passed 
an  entire  Winter  on  the  ice  “living  on  the  country” 
which  meant  eating  nothing  but  the  meat  of  the  seal. 
Maybe  prejudice  has  caused  us  to  put  the  wood¬ 
chuck  in  the  list  of  unclean  animals.  Perhaps  we 
would  class  him  as  “game”  if  we  vTere  game  enough 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  one  of  our  women  readers. 
She  claims  that  she  can  cook  a  fat  young  wood¬ 
chuck  so  that  you  cannot  tell  it  from  young  lamb 
unless  you  are  told  in  advance  just  what  it  is!  We 
do  not  expect  to  break  up  the  meat  monopoly  by  ad¬ 
vocating  the  use  of  woodchuck  but  perhaps  it  is  time 
for  some  of  the  objectors  to  tell  us  why  the  meat  is 
unclean ! 

* 

NEVER  before  did  the  State  reach  out  so  many 
arms  to  take  private  property  for  public  use. 
Land  is  needed  for  reservoirs,  roads,  parks,  building 
sites,  canals  or  other  purposes  and  thousands  of 
acres  are  thus  demanded  every  year.  Under  its 
constitution  the  State  has  the  right  to  take  this 
property  when  it  can  be  shown  that  by  doing  so  it 
satisfies  a  public  benefit.  It  may  obtain  tire  property 
by  condenmnation  when  the  owner  wrill  not  agree  to 
the  value  decided  by  a  committee.  Many  farmers 
are  shocked  when  they  find  that  while  they  may  hold 
their  property  forever  against  individuals  they  can¬ 
not  hold  it  against  the  State.  There  has  been  so 
much  question  about  this  that  we  shall  give  in  a 
week  or  so  a  synopsis  of  the  New  York  Condemna¬ 
tion  Law,  so  that  all  may  be  prepared  for  it. 


Brevities 

Fat  peaches  are  made  by  thinning. 

The  sleeping  dog  kills  no  sheep. 

The  culprit  in  the  fruit  package  is  the  cull. 

There  is  more  in  the  man  than  the  land. 

It  has  been  great  weather  for  the  hay  crop. 

Thus  far  our  reports  seem  to  indicate  that  poisoned 
dust  is  more  deadly  to  bees  than  liquid  spray. 

They  all  came  upon  us  in  a  bunch  this  year — cherry 
picking,  haying,  cutting  oat  hay,  rye  harvesting  and 
cultivating.  Such  a  bunching  of  hits  does  not  make 
much  of  a  hit  with  the  farmer. 

A  “tasteless”  codliver  oil  is  prepared  in  Norway 
and  is  to  be  used  in  making  oleomargarine.  This,  if 
suc-cssful,  will  hurt  our  export  trade  in  cottonseed,  oil 
and  neutral  lard.  Think  of  the  codfish  as  a  new  rival 
for  the  cow ! 

Doughnuts  !  The  extent  of  the  business  of  making 
and  eating  these  delicacies  near  New  York  City  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  one  concern  making  nothing  but  dough¬ 
nuts  uses  over  $30,000  worth  of  lard  alone  each  month. 
Thus  a  Yankee  farm  food  invention  moves  to  town. 
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Great  Fear  of  a  Law 

THE  reasons  given  by  the  lawyers  of  the  League 
for  refusal  to  raise  the  price  of  milk  for  June 
and  July  are  not  conclusive  or  convincing.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  their  contention  that  the  act  would  be  un¬ 
lawful  they  point  to  two  suits  recently  filed  under 
anti-trust  laws  to  prevent  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade..  One  is  the  notorious  live  poultry  com¬ 
bination  in  New  York  City.  The  other  is  the  inter¬ 
state  oil  combinations.  They  say  that  these  laws  are 
not  new,  and  that  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  and  its 
creator  (which  included  the  President  of  the 
League)  probably  knew  the  law  and  that  the  obvious 
purpose  was  to  commit  the  League  to  an  unlawful 
act. 

In  tire  first  place,  the  laws  under  which  these  suits 
are  filed  exempt  farm  organizations  from  their  re¬ 
strictions.  In  the  second  place,  if  there  were  no  ex¬ 
emptions  the  penalty  for  selling  milk  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  production  would  hardly  break  even  a 
1924  dairyman.  In  tire  third  place,  the  gain  to  dairy¬ 
men  for  the  two  months  alone  need  not  be  less  than 
$2,500,000,  and  for  that  amount  they  could  afford 
to  take  the  alleged  chance. 

The  law  is  not  new ;  neither  is  the  argument.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  ago,  when  a  committee  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  called  on  Bordens  to  talk  about  the  price  of 
milk,  the  Borden  company  was  as  much  afraid  of 
these  laws  as  John  D.  Miller  is  now.  Its  officers 
would  talk  anything  from  weather  to  politics,  but 
it  was  so  much  afraid  of  the  law  it  would  not  even 
mention  the  word  “price”  in  a  whisper.  With  little 
more  -than  an  excuse  for  an  organization  in  1916  we 
raised  the  price,  fought  for  it  ‘and  got  it.  We 
proved  that  making  an  increased  price  was  workable 
and  we  forgot  if  it  was  illegal. 

Though  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  is  not  a  Rural 
New-Yorker  committee,  it  has  no  apologies  to  make 
for  the  committee.  The  conference  that  created  it 
was  composed  of  as  high  a  class  of  dairymen  as  can 
be  found  in  the  territory,  and  this  includes  the 
League  delegation.  The  need  of  it  was  publicly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  President  Slocum  in  his  own  official 
organ.  To  his  credit  he  helped  get  it  together,  and 
through  his  representatives  he  approved  every  step 
of  it  His  members  voted  in  the  first  meeting  for  the 
increase  of  .price.  To  invent  the  argument  now  that  it 
was  all  a  scheme  to  commit  the  League  to  an  un¬ 
lawful  act  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  strain  on  credi¬ 
bility. 


August  Milk  Prices 

LAST  week  the  sales  committees  of  the  milk 
groups  were  in  New  York  to  consider  prices  for 
August.  On  Monday  there  seemed  to  -be  prospects  of 
a  substantial  increase  over  June  and  July.  There 
was  some  suggestion  of  $2.80  for  Class  I  milk,  an 
advance  of  2  cents  a  quart.  No  one  expected  to  x-each 
this  price  except  by  a  more  or  less  common  consent. 
The  Class  I  price  last  year  for  August  milk  .was 
$2.43  to  August  15,  and  $2.73  for  the  remainder  of 
the  month. 

The  prices  as  fixed  last  week  for  August  were  as 
follows : 

The  Pool  continues  its  July  prices  without  change. 
The  Non-pool  Association,  Class  1,  $2;  Class  2, 
$1.70 ;  Class  3A,  $1.55. 

Sheffield  Farms,  Class  1,  $2 ;  Class  2,  $1.70 ;  Class 
3,  $1.55;  Class  4,  market. 

It  provides  that  if  other  groups  advance  prices 
during  the  month,  the  price  committee  is  to  return 
and  make  a  corresponding  adjustment. 

The  price  reported  for  Chicago  is  $2.60. 

LATER :  Since  the  above  was  in  type  and  a  few 
copies  run  off  the  League  has  announced  a  change  of 
20c  on  the  Class  1  price,  making  it  now  $2.06.  Other 
classes  unchanged. 


Successful  Co-operation 

THE  following  notes  from  the  Hudson  River 
Fruit  Exchange,  Milton,  N.  Y.,  indicate  good 
co-operative  ideals  and  successful  business : 

“Expediency  has  had  no  place — nor  will  it  have 
in  the  policy  of  the  Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange, 
Inc.  In  its  history  of  13  years  present  advantage 
has  never  outweighed  a  possible  sacrifice  of  good 
will. 

“The  combination  of  high  ideals  and  branded  fruit 
unexcelled  for  quality  and  pack  is  an  enduring  one. 
It  has  won  the  favor  and  support  of  all  discrimin¬ 


ating  buyers  and  will  continue  to  attract  those  who 
believe  that  commercial  character  is  a  tangible  asset 
and  an  assurance  of  reliability. 

“Hudsonia  brand  apples  and  pears — grown  in  the 
lower  Hudson  Valley — are  made  dependable  by  a 
system  of  rigid  inspection  and  grading  that  insures 
absolute  uniformity.” 


Rounding  Up  the  Auto  Hogs 

I  have  just  read  your  brief  editorial  on  the  light- 
fingered  au foists  who  destroy  and  steal  other  people’s 
property.  The  inclosed  leaflet  will  show  you  how  the 
Mountain  Grange  (Pa.)  has  cleared  this  group  of  town¬ 
ships  of  the  parking  pest  that  it  has  been  suffering 
from.  If  farmers  will  recognize  their  proprietary  rights 
in  our  highways  and  assert  them,  and  call  to  their  help 
the  courts  to  help  maintain  them,  we  need  not  suffer  as 
we  do.  Since  July  1  the  townships  of  Kingston,  Exe¬ 
ter  and  Franklin  have  scored  practically  a  100  per  cent 
victory  over  the  parking  nuisance,  with  but  few  arrests. 
The  courts  have  in  every  case  either  fined  or  committed 
the  parkers.  They  have  grown  to  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  former  number,  and  that  in  three  weeks  time.  We 
have  now  asked  for  and  received  the  appointment  of 
three  special  rural  police  to  serve  as  needed  in  making 
permanent  the  results  secured,  geo.  e.  stockwell, 
Wyoming,  Pa.  Mountain  Grange. 

THE  way  these  Granges  did  it  was  to  pass  a  strong 
resolution  giving  all  these  “parkers”  and  in¬ 
mates  of  “kissing  parlors”  and  “private  courting 
halls”  a  plain,  blunt  hint  that  if  they  did  not  get  out 
they  would  be  put  rout  with  no  gentle  hand  or  boot. 
This  was  printed  in  a  neat  little  pamphlet,  and  on 
the  outside  this  appears: 

This 

Is 

Your 

Third  | 

Warning  ■ 


This  is  handed  you  by  a 
Granger ! 

The  members  of  the  Grange  make  it  their  business 
to  hand  these  little  pamphlets  to  all  strangers  who 
©tart  to  “park”  in  that  district.  And  these  Grangers 
do  not  come,  hat  in  hand,  saying,  “Won’t  you  please 
move  on !”  They  hand  that  paper,  and,  in  their  eye 
and  hand  and  attitude,  he  who  runs  may  read  fight 
and  the  “parkers”  very  wisely  get  out.  That  is  a 
sort  of  organization  that  organizes. 


Milk  Supply  of  Columbus,  Ohio 

The  bulk  of  the  milk  supply  for  Columbus  comes  from 
a  zone  around  Columbus  whose  radius  is  about  30  miles. 
In  two  places  it  dips  into  a  territory  as  far  as  70  to  125 
miles,  with  milk  stations  at  these  points. 

We  have  one  firm  who  is  using  the  glaso-lined  tank 
with  very  good  results.  The  milk  is  received  at  that 
station  and  pumped  from  the  vat  directly  into  this  type 
vat  we  spoke  of,  which  is  on  a  truck,  and  is  transported 
to  the  station  here  in  the  city,  where  it  is  pasteurized 
and  bottled.  The  temperature  will  only  vary  from  two 
to  four  degrees  in  transportation,  and  is  giving  very 
satisfactory  results. 

No  party  can  sell  milk  in  the  city  of  Columbus  with¬ 
out  first  making  application  to  the  Columbus  Board  of 
Health  to  sell  milk.  Ilis  dairy  must  meet  certain  sani¬ 
tary  restrictions  and  he  must  have  a’  cow  barn  and  milk 
house,  also  a  water-tight  floor  and  gutter,  tight  ceilings, 
3  sq.  ft.  of  light  per  cow,  and  kept  clean  at  all  times. 

Milk  houses  must  be  located  near  an  adequate  water 
supply,  cows  must  be  apparently  healthy  and  clean. 
The  milk  must  be  milked  clean  and  cooled  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  65  degrees,  and  less  than  1,0(X),000  per  c-.c.  bac¬ 
teria  when  delivered  to  the  plant.  This  milk  must  be 
checked  by  a  recording  thermometer  and  the  bacterial 
count  to  be  under  100,000.  All  parties  handling  the 
milk  from  the  time  it  is  dumped  into  the  pasturizer  un¬ 
til  the  time  it  is  bottled  must  have  a  health  certificate. 

This  is  condensed  as  much  as  possible,  but  gives  the 
essentials  for  the  milk  supply  of  Cplumbus;  that  is,  for 
milk  to  be  pasteurized. 

Milk  to  be  sold  as  raw  milk  In  Columbus  must  be  from 
milkhouses  and  barns  a©  above  described,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  efficient  way  of  sterilizing  the  milk  equip¬ 
ment,  buckets,  bottles,  cans,  etc.,  and  the  herd  must  be 
tuberculin  tested.  All  parties  handling  the  milk  must 
have  a  health  certificate.  The  bacterial  count  must  be 
no  more  than  100, 000,  and  free  from  sediment. 

Columbus,  O.  dr.  e.  c.  O’DELL. 
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Protest  Against  Forced  Consolidation 

In  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  forced  consolidations  have  been 
ordered  in  Marion,  Walworth,  Macedon  Center  and 
Palmyra.  In  Marion  seven  districts  have  been  ordered 
closed.  The  people  appealed  and  the  appeal  was  turned 
down  by  the  Department.  In  this  town  about  150  chil¬ 
dren  are  affected  living  from  two  to  six  miles  from  the 
central  school.  The  reason  for  the  consolidation  is  that 
the  Department  forced  the  village  of  Marion  to  build  a 
building  far  beyond  their  financial  ability,  and  now  are 
trynig  to  make  the  farmers  help  pay  for  'it.  The  people 
ot  all  the  districts  consolidated  in  the  county  have  de¬ 
termined  to  make  some  effort  to  show  their  feelings  in 
the  matter  and  have  called  a  mass  meeting  of  protest 
to  be  held  in  the  Grange  Hall,  Palmyra,  on  Thursday 
evening,  July  31.  We  are  looking  for  some  legal  loop¬ 
hole©  that  would  give  us  opportunity  to  demand  a  re¬ 
hearing,  but  if  we  cannot  find  those  we  can  create  pub- 
lie  sentiment  ngninst  some  of  the  powers  now  held  by 
the  Department.  c.  P.  fairhanks. 

Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  things  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  can  do.  An  organized  pro¬ 
test  is  always  more  effective  than  any  individual 
effort.  Here  is  an  effort  to  force  upon  these  people 
something  they  do  not  want,  and  under  an  arbitrary 
ruling  they  must  submit  unless  they  can  make  their 
protest  so  strong  that  no  public  official  will  dare 
ignoie  it.  Full  organization  and  the  most  powerful 
protest  are  the  popular  weapons  in  such  a  case. 
Such  incidents  show  all  of  us  the  absolute  need  of 
getting  together.  There  must  be  a  branch  of  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  in  every  school 
district  in  New  York.  Start  now  to  get  it  going. 
There  will  be  another  battle  for  the  district  school 
next  Winter. 


That  “  Child  Labor  ”  Amendment 

_  Thank  you  heartily  for  your  editorial  in  opposition 
to  the  labor  amendment.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  badly  it  would  work  : 

A  neighbor  of  mine  is  a  widow.  She  has  a  son  who 
is  just  about  16.  Under  the  law  of  this  State  he  has 
been  prohibited  from  working,  but  now  he  is  out  of 
school  and  can  do  work  in  a  garden  to  help  support  his 
mother,  who  is  not  in  good  health.  He  loves  the  work, 
is  well  fitted  for  it ;  he  was  not  getting  any  good  in 
school.  Why  should  the  State  prohibit  him  from  earn¬ 
ing  an  honest  living?  If  a  young  man  or  a  young  wom¬ 
an  thinks  (hat  he  can  do  better  by  either  soi't  of  work, 
he  should  have  the  right  to  choose.  For  example,  in 
the  account  of  Commodore  Zeeder,  who  has  just  given 
up  the  command  of  the  “Mauchuria”  after  being  at  sea 
for  nearly  50  years  (see  sketch  of  him.  New  York 
Times ,  Sunday,  Jan.  13),  he  says  that  the  studies  at 
school  were  not  congenial  to  him.  He  wa©  not  doing 
well  at  them.  At  the  age  of  about  13,  with  the  consent 
ot  his  mother,  he  left  school  and  became  a  cabin  boy 
on  a  vessel.  The  life  of  the  sea  appealed  to  him  ;  lie 
spent  his  spare  time  studying  navigation,  received  his 
captain  s  certificate  at  24,  and  became  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  navigators  of  the  world.  If  by  a  compulsory 
law  the  right  of  choice  had  been  taken  both  from  him 
and  his  parents  and  he  had  been  kept  at  ©chool  until  he 
was  18,  he  would  have  been  spoiled.  There  is  nothing 
more  deadening  to  the  growth  of  the  young  mind  than 
to  be  kept  busy  learning  by  rote  lessons  which  do  not 
interest  that  mind. 

Take  the  case  of  a  young  girl  in  the  city  of  16  or  17, 
to  whom  the  school  work  is  distasteful  and  who  i©  not 
learning  anything  of  practical  value  to  her.  Give  these 
girls  honest,  steady  work,  and  they  would  be  satisfied ; 
but  if  you  prohibit  that  you  make  the  way  much  easier 
for  panders.  I  do  hope  you  and  any  others  you  may  be 
able  to  interest  will  Consider  these  suggestions  very 
seriously.  The  amendment  has  been  carried  so  far  as  a 
child  labor  amendment,  but  young  men  and  young  wom¬ 
en  from  14  to  17  are  not  children.  No  wise  parent  will 
treat  them  as  such.  To  think  that  500  men  at  Wash¬ 
ington  can  act  more  wisely  in  regard  to  their  activities 
than  they  themselves  can,  or  than  their  parents  can, 
seems  to  me  the  height  of  absurdity. 

EVERETT  T.  WIIEELER. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange 
recently  passed  the  following  resolutions  regarding 
the  proposed  child  labor  amendment.  They  con¬ 
demn  it: 

Because  it  would  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  pro¬ 
hibit  or  regulate  essential  and  health  promoting  labor  on 
farms  of  children  under  18  years  of  age. 

Because  it  would  permit  an  invasion  of  the  home©, 
the  local  community  and  the  State  by  the  national 
government. 

Because  it  would  entail  great  and  additional  expense, 
ever  increasing,  entirely  unwarranted. 

Because  it  would  set  up  a  force  of  national  enforce¬ 
ment  officers,  duplicating  those  already  in  the  States. 

Because  it  would  be  another  step  toward  a  paternal¬ 
istic,  centralized  government,  and  we  have  already  gone 
too  far  in  this  direction. 

Because  involuntary  idleness  by  law  would  be  a  step 
toward  the  demoralization  of  society  and  the  destruction 
of  the  government  our  father©  founded. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME  j 


From  Day  to  Day 
Footfalls 

Or  loud  or  low,  I  ever  find 
Delight  in  footfalls  of  the  wind, 

I  joy  to  hear  the  crisp  leaves  creep 
Down  woodland  paths  when  nights  are 
deep 

In  Autumn,  and  there  is  to  me 
A  blithesomeness,  a  buoyancy, 

In  a  hound’s  racing  steps  through  grass ; 
I  like  to  hear  the  rabbit  pass— 

The  fox  go  stealthily,  and  am  fain 
Of  the  soft  patting  of  the  rain. 

But  best  I  joy.  when  love  is  nigh, 

To  hark  how  silence  loiters  by. 

— Clinton  Scollard  in  New  York  Sun. 

How  do  you  use  sweet  apples?  Corre¬ 
spondents  who  have  a  few  trees  of  some 
sweet  variety  tell  us  that  the  fruit  is 
not  salable,  and  that  they  have  very  lit¬ 
tle  use  for  it.  Sweet  apples  are  used 
in  cider  apple  butter  made  after  the  old- 
fashioned  recipe,  which  calls  for  one- 
third  tart  apples  and  two-thirds  sweet. 
The  following  is  a  standard  recipe  for 
apple  butter:  It  should  be  made  from 
new  cider,  fresh  from  the  press,  and  not 
yet  fermented.  Fill  a  porcelain-lined  ket¬ 
tle  with  cider  and  boil  until  reduced  one- 
lialf.  Then  boil  another  kettleful  in  the 
same  way,  and  so  continue  until  you  have 
sufficient  quantity.  To  every  four  gallons 
of  boiled  cider  allow  a  half-bushel  of 
nice  juicy  apples,  one-third  tart  and 
two-thirds  sweet,  pared,  cored  and  quar¬ 
tered.  The  cider  should  be  boiled  the  day 
before  you  make  the  apple  butter.  Fill 
a  very  large  kettle  with  the  boiled  cider 
and  add  as  many  apples  as  can  be  kept 
moist.  Stir  frequently,  and  when  the 
apples  are  soft  beat  with  a  wooden  stick 
until  they  ai-e  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Cook 
and  stir  continuously  until  the  consis¬ 
tency  is  that  of  soft  marmalade  and  the 
color  is  a  very  dark  brown.  Have  boiled 
cider  at  hand  in  case  it  becomes  too  thick, 
and  apples  if  too  thin.  Twenty  minutes 
before  you  take  it  from  the  fire  add 
ground  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  to  taste. 
It  requires  no  sugar.  When  cold,  put 
into  stone  jars  and  cover  closely. 

* 

Sweet  apples  are  also  delicious  baked, 
baked  sweet  apples  with  crackers  and 
milk  being  an  old-fashioned  New  Eng¬ 
land  combination.  Baked  apples  may  be 
canned  with  satisfactory  results.  They 
are  cored  and  baked  as  for  immediate 
use,  then  packed  in  jars,  the  syrup  from 
the  baking  poured  around  them,  and  the 
jar  filled  with  boiled  syrup  such  as  is 
prepared  for  other  canning.  Seal  lightly, 
and  process  in  water  bath  12  minutes, 
then  remove  and  fasten  top  tightly. 

* 

The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  has 
issued  Folder  No.  2,  on  “Backyard  Play¬ 
grounds.”  which  is  reprinted  from  an 
Oakland,  Cal.,  bulletin.  It  would  inter¬ 
est  parents  who  wish  to  erect  gymnastic 
appliances  for  their  children,  as  it  gives 
clear  diagrams  of  sand  box,  horizontal 
bars,  flying  rings,  baby  swing,  etc.,  stat¬ 
ing  the  kind  and  quantity  of  lumber 
needed.  The  Children’s  Bureau  issues 
some  very  valuable  literature,  and  there 
are  many  parents  who  would  find  it  help¬ 
ful  to  learn  more  about  this  work. 


Adaptable  Patterns  for 
Children’s  Clothes 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  mothers 
have  a  little  daughter  just  starting  to 
school  this  Fall,  and  needing  a  different 
assortment  of  clothes  from  what  she  has 
needed  heretofore.  And  I  wonder  if 
those  mothers,  like  myself,  are  reveling 
in  the  joy  of  “concocting”  something 
prettv  out  of  the  remnant  counter  noth¬ 
ings.'  Surely  the  little  girls’  styles  are 
for  economy  these  days,  especially  if 
Mother  does  the  bobbing  herself  and  her 
own  sewing.  I  have  found  that  a  yard 
and  three-quarters  of  pretty  gingham 
will  make  a  dress  by  careful  cutting,  and 
such  pieces  are  frequently  to  be  found 
greatly  marked  down.  I  look  over  the 
remnant  counter  and  size  up  the  desir¬ 
able  pieces,  then  go  to  the  gingham  or 
chambray  counter  and  see  what  can  be 
had  to  match  with  them,  and  have  had 
splendid  luck.  A  piece  of  lovely  plaid 
gingham  with  a  bit  of  pink  in  it  was  just 


long  enough  for  a  kimono  dress  pattern 
and  none  to  spare  for  the  hem.  But  a 
piece  of  “neverfade”  solid  color  gingham 
matched  it  nicely,  and  by  binding  the 
bottom,  neck  and  sleeves  of  the  plaid 
dress  with  the  sold  pink  and  making  pink 
bloomers  an  unusually  pretty  outfit  was 
the  result  at  a  very  satisfactory  price. 
The  little  dresses  for  the  very  little  girls 
do  not  have  to  be  just  such  a  length.  In 
fact  some  of  the  most  attractive  little 
suits  have  the  dress  six  inches  shorter 
than  the  bloomers.  An  outgrown  dress 
does  not  need  to  be  discarded. 

The  kimono  pattern  has  been  such  a 
satisfaction  to  me.  I  cut  my  own  pat¬ 
tern,  using  few  measurements.  The 
length  from  the  shoulder  top  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hem  and  enough  more  allowed 
for  the  hem  is  the  first  in  importance ; 
then  the  depth  from  neck  to  under  arm, 
and  that  must  be  generous.  If  this  is 
scant  the  kimono  garment  will  burst  the 
underarm  seam.  I  do  not  have  that 
trouble  even  with  old  garments  by  al¬ 
lowing  a  generous  depth. 

If  a  fulness  about  the  neck  is  desired, 
and  a  little  is  always  becoming  to  the 
small  girl,  a  wide  neck  curve  is  made. 
If  such  fulness  is  made  there  need  not 
be  a  great  widening  of  the  skirt  and  the 
very  bias  seam  is  avoided.  However,  if 
a  bias  seam  is  cut  a  strip  of  selvage 
should  be  sewed  with  the  bias  seam  to 
prevent  it  stretching  and  resulting  in  a 
sagging  skirt.  The  same  kimono  pattern 
may  serve  to  cut  a  garment  with  raglan 
sleeve,  and  this  is  very  useful  when  ma¬ 
terial  of  narrow  width  is  used.  For  a 
six-year-old  a  27-in.  material  may  be  cut 
to  good  advantage  setting  in  this  raglan 
sleeve. 

There  are  endless  variations  that  may 
be  used  with  the  kimono  pattern.  The 
opening  may  be  made  down  the  back,  and 
the  front  decorated  with  a  little  embroid¬ 
ery  or  a  group  of  tucks  catstitched  :  The 
opening  may  be  a  slit  down  the  front, 
but  be  very  sure  enough  room  is  allowed 
for  the  head  to  go  through.  If  the  neck 
is  bound  with  a  narrow  bias  fold  and  the 
slit  also,  two  little  ties  of  the  bias  bind¬ 
ing  may  be  tacked  at  the  top  of  the  slit. 
A  square  neck  may  be  made  with  an  un¬ 
derlying  box  plait  in  the  middle  making 
a  closing,  and  a  row  of  tiny  buttons  down 
each  side,  or  a  wee  vest  of  contrasting 
color  or  of  all-over  embroidery. 

The  dress  may  fall  full  to  the  hem  or 
side  straps  may  hold  a  narrow  belt.  Tiny 
ties  on  each  side  make  a  dainty  dress 
and  do  not  cause  trouble  in  ironing.  Try 
the  finished  kimono  dress  on  the  little 
girl  and  allow’  across  the  front  a  panel 
wide  enough  to  look  roomy.  Then  make 
a  very  narrow  fold  under  which  tack  a 
little  tie  of  the  material  or  contrasting 
goods,  bring  together  the  front  and  back 
ties  and  tie  under  the  arm,  being  careful 
to  not  draw  too  close  and  cause  a  scant 
appearance. 

By  cutting  a  kimono  dress  straight 
down  from  the  underarm  curve,  to  low 
hip  depth  and  putting  onto  the  bottom 
a  not  too  full  ruffle,  a  very  fluffy  little 
dress  may  be  made  from  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  a  long  kimono  dress. 
In  fact  the  first  one  I  made  was  cut 
for  a  straight  dress  and  I  decided  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  it.  So  I  cut  off  the  bot¬ 
tom  till  the  body  of  the  dress  was  the 
right  length,  straightened  the  ends  of 
the  left-over  pieces,  and  gathering  them 
found  just  the  right  fullness  for  a  deep 
flounce.  If  the  body  is  cut  quite  long 
and  the  ruffle  made  narrow,  another 
may  be  mounted  on  the  body  above  the 
first  ruffle  and  a  very  fluffy-ruffle  dress 
be  made.  The  bottom  of  the  dress  may 
be  marked  with  wide  scallops  (a  teacup 
top  is  a  good  size)  as  well  as  the  sleeves, 
and  the  edges  bound  with  quite  narrow 
bias  binding.  This  is  very  pretty  when 
the  dress  is  of  a  solid  color  gingham  and 
the  binding  is  of  white  lawn.  Lawn  is 
the  easiest  to  fold  and  to  handle.  The 
ready  made  bias  binding,  folded  for  use, 
is  helpful. 

The  plain,  short  kimono  sleeve  is  the 
easiest  to  cut  and  to  finish  with  binding, 
tiny  cuffs,  etc.  But  if  a  little  extra  is 
allowed  in  width  when  cutting  the  sleeve 
may  be  gathered  in  to  a  binding  or  a  nar¬ 
row  ribbon  beading  and  a  pretty  puffed 
sleeve  is  made.  It  is  not  usual  to  find 
material  wide  enough  to  make  a  long 
sleeve  unless  the  raglan  sleeve  is  cut. 
But  a  sleeve  length  may  be  cut  from  the 
end  of  the  material  and  added  to  the 
dress,  and  if  carefully  done  will  not  show 
the  seam  wdien  pressed.  Ahvays  when 
making  a  long  sleeve  with  the  kimono 
pattern,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  it 
generously  long  else  the  drawing  will 
cause  the  dress  to  burst  out. 

When  cutting  a  kimono  dress  with  bias 
under-arm  seam,  the  bottom  of  the  dress 
must  be  curved  else  the  hem  will  sag  at 
the  sides.  But  if  the  raglan  pattern  is 
used  and  the  body  cut  wide  to  allow  for 
fulness  at  the  neck,  the  bottom  may  be 
cut  straight.  This  makes  it  easy  to  put 
tucks  in  the  skirt.  This  is  also  true 
where  the  body  is  cut  off  short  to  apply 
flounces  to  the  bottom.  I  have  made 
quite  a  few  little  girls’  dresses  and  find 
the  kimono  pattern  the  most  economical 
and  the  easiest  made  as  well  as  the 
easiest  to  iron.  It  is  also  indeed  the 
only  pattern  to  use  for  infants’  garments. 
By  making  a  loose  binding  at  neck  and 
wrist  and  running  very  narrow  tape 
through  it,  a  very  loose  garment  may  be 
made  to  fit  a  very  tiny  baby,  and  as*  the 
baby  grows  the  length  adjusts  itself,  the 
tapes  may  be  let  out.  and  there  is  no 
scant,  binding,  outgrown  little  garment 
to  torture  the  tender  body.  My  little 
daughter  finished  wearing  out  her  first 


baby  nightgowns  of  fine  muslin  when 
she  was  four  years  old.  True,  the 
sleeves  were  quite  short  as  well  as  the 
skirt,  but  there  was  room  in  the  body  of 
the  garment.  mbs.  e.  f.  l. 


Notes  from  Vermont 

Saturday  evening,  June  7,  the  end  of  a 
busy  week ;  Jack  and  the  three  older 
boys  are  out  on  their  first  fishing  trip  of 
the  season,  going  for  eels.  A  cousin  (a 
woman  at  that)  wrote  she  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  had  already  caught  12  eels,  although 
earlier  in  the  season  than  our  folks  usu¬ 
ally  go. 

It  has  been  a  cool,  or  cold,  wet  May 
generally  in  New  England,  according  to 
correspondents,  and  if,  according  to  the 
old  saying,  it  “fills  the  barns  with  hay,” 
barns  should  be  filled  almost  to  bursting. 

The  earlier  apple  blossoms  are  falling, 
but  Northern  Spy  and  Wagener  are  not 
yet  out ;  neither  are  lilacs  fully  in  bloom. 
Higher  up  on  the  mountains  a  frost  May 
31  killed  lemon  lily  buds  and  injured 
lilacs.  Here  the  newly  plowed  ground 
showed  a  trace  of  white,  but  house  plants 
set  out  for  bedding  were  uninjured.  The 
wind  stays  cold  and  snow  was  reported  as 
a  foot  deep  in  a  few  places  on  Stratton 
Mountain  last  week. 

IV e  are  just  planting  potatoes.  The 
team  has  worked  out  a  great  deal,  as 
there  is  a  shortage  of  teams  in  our  town, 
but  an  abundance  of  autos.  The  soil  has 
stayed  so  cold  there  seemed  to  be  no  hur¬ 
ry.  In  fact,  a  truthful  neighbor  says  he 
planted  potatoes  four  weeks  ago  and  none 
are  showing  growth  above  ground,  but 
when  dug  into  show  sprouts  starting,  and 
corn  planted  at  the  same  time  he  thinks 
has  rotted.  Our  folks  changed  their  plans 
and  sowed  3 y2  acres  of  oats  instead  of 
planting  any  corn,  as  they  planned. 

The  dairy  problem  and  low  prices  of 
dairy  products  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  debate  as  to  whether  to  ship  milk 
or  cream.  At  least  the  cream  shippers 
have  the  skim-milk  to  feed  pigs,  poultry, 
and  raise  calves.  The  milk  shippers  have 
to  carry  milk  every  day  all  the  year,  and 
the  cream  shippers  only  twice  a  week  in 
hot  weather  and  once  a  week  in  cold 
weather,  and  of  course  the  carrying 
charges  are  less  on  the  cream.  All  these 
should  be  thought  of  by  the  back-to-the- 
lander  who  is  seeking  a  fortune. 

We,  after  almost  23  years  of  butter¬ 
making,  are  shipping  cream.  We  have 
sold  butter  to  private  trade  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  the  general  store,  but  when  the 
merchant  pays  the  farmer  35  cents  for 
butter  to  resell  for  45  cents,  we  begin  to 
wonder  who  is  making  the  profit  on  our 
cows.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  it  is  worth 
10  cents  per  pound  to  put  a  few  pounds 
of  butter  in  a  refrigerator,  taking  it  out 
and  doing  it  up,  how  much  should  a  farm¬ 
er  receive  to  raise  the  hay,  raise  or  buy 
the  grain,  raise  or  buy  the  cows,  care  for 
them  and  make  the  butter,  besides  the 
taxes  and  interest  on  the  farmer’s  invest¬ 
ment? 

But  to  return  to  pleasanter  topics.  If 
it  has  been  a  cool  Spring  it  has  kept  the 
tree  leaves  from  developing  as  fast  as 
usual,  and  what  variation  of  colors  they 
have  shown  !  I  fear  most  of  us  fail  to 
realize  one  of  our  greatest  blessings,  and 
that  is  the  beauty  around  us  that  money 
cannot  buy.  One  of  our  early  physiology 
lessons  used  to  give  as  essentials  to  health 
“good  food,  pure  air  and  proper  exer¬ 
cise.”  Most  farmers  can  have  these,  at 
least ;  most  of  the  food  we  can  raise,  the 
best  of  both  air  and  water  are  abundant, 
and  no  farmer  yet  ever  died  for  want  of 
exercise — or  farmer’s  wife,  either.  In 
fact,  I  have  been  dropping  potatoes  today, 
that  the  men  may  sooner  build  the  porch. 

Some  years  ago  I  visited  the  old  school 
on  the  hill,  and  the  good  old  professor 
asked  the  psychology  class  to  name  the 
three  essentials  of  success,  and  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  gave  “Grit,,  grace  and 
gumption.”  Can  any  of  you  improve  on 
these? 

It  has  been  quite  a  bird  season.  The 
hail  of  April  22  drove  numerous  birds  to 
our  buildings  for  food.  We  wondered 
how  they  knew  we  were  prepared  for 
boarders.  We  counted  75  juncoes,  then 
there  were  robins,  bluebirds,  field,  song 
and  chipping  sparrows,  phebes,  and,  of 
course,  the  blue  jays.  It  seems  as  if  the 
barn  swallows  are  fewer  in  numbers  than 
usual,  but  a  friend  reported  counting  150 
goldfinches  in  oue  flock.  I  never  saAV 
more  than  25  or  30.  One  scarlet  tanager 
reported  this  Spring  and  haunted  the  ap¬ 
ple  trees  two  days,  but  the  combined  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  family  failed  to  discover  his 
modestly  attired  wife.  A  crane  walked 
over  the  lower  flat  one  day. 

The  seedlings  are  doing  finely  ;  whether 
luck  or  more  experience,  never  have  seeds 
germinated  as  well.  I  give  the  praise  to 
the  seeds,  and  hardy  Salvia,  Pentstemon, 
hardy  aster,  Centaurea,  red,  yellow  and 
various  blue  Delphiniums,  new  hollyhocks, 
hardy  Phlox,  flax  and  many  more  will 
gladden  us  with  blooms  next  year,  and  a 
border  of  violets  and  a  nice  Bocconia  or 
plume  poppy  has  come  to  me.  If  an  in¬ 
terest  in  gardening  keeps  people  young, 
we  really  ought  to  grow  young  every  year. 

The  plant  I  mentioned  as  spider  lily 
seems  to  be  the  one  listed  and  described 
as  a  hardy  Tradescantia.  I  had  never 
thought  of  it  till  I  examined  the  picture, 
but  the  “make-up”  of  the  flower  botan- 
ically  looks  identical  with  the  tender  trail¬ 
ing  Tradescantias.  [Tradescantia  Vir- 
ginica  is  commonly  called  spiderwmrt.] 

Now,  can  someone  tell  us  if  the  roses 


A  head  barber 
has  written 
a  booklet 


It  tells  you  how 
to  use  clippers. 
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a  free  copy? 


Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 
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FOR  INDIGESTION 


25*  AND  75*  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4*£  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avej.  N.  Y.  C. 


Pipeless 
Furnace 

We  beat  them  all  on  many  points 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included. 
Smyth-Despard  Co. 

907-915  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.V.” 


ETHICUSj 


Indigestion 
-  Powder  - 


gv  ETHICUS  POWDER 


- for- 


INDIGESTION 

Always  quick  relief.  Removes  cause. 
1  6  doses — 50c — by  mail 

ETHICUS  LAB.,  1819B’way.  N.  Y.  City 


Have  Good  Hair 
And  Glean  Scalp 

I  Cut  i  cur  a 

Soap  and  Ointment 


Work  Wonders 


Try  Our  New  Shaving  Stick. 
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listed  as  Austrians  are  the  same  as  we 
call  Scotch  briar  roses,  finely  cut  small 
leaver  and  blooms  and  numerous  briars? 
We  have  the  pink,  white  and  yellow 
briars,  but  am  still  hunting  for  the  red 
one.  [The  Austrian  briar  is  Rosa  lutea, 
with  single  flowers,  yellow  copper  in 
color,  very  spm„  ;  leaflets  seven  to  nine, 
shoots  chocolate  color.  The  Scotch  rose, 
Rosa  spinosissima,  is  very  thorny,  with 
small  round  double  or  semi-double  flow¬ 
ers.  We  have  the  white  form,  which 
suckers  freely.]  mothekbee. 


Letter  of  an  Indiana  Farmer 

Our  Chautauqua  is  just  over.  It 
dropped  into  the  community  at  a  most 
inconvenient  season  this  year,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction.  The 
central  company,  not  the  local  manage¬ 
ment.  fixes  the  date,  and  it  seems  necess¬ 
ary  to  run  afoul  of  busy  seasons  some¬ 
where  along  the  line.  The  harvests  are 
late,  but  the  wheat  got  ahead  of  the  hay, 
at  that,  and  weary  farmers  try  to  keep 
awake  through  an  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ment,  after  cutting  and  shocking  wheat 
all  day.  Under  such  circumstances,  no 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2087— Girls’  Dress, 
with  bateau  neck¬ 
line,  round  collar 
opening  on  the 
shoulders;  straight 
gathered  ruffles  on 
skirt  and  sleeves. 
Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 

and  14  years.  Size  12 
years  requires  4Yi 
yards  of  36  to  40-in. 
material.  20  cents. 


short  kimono 
sleeves,  and  scarf 
collar;  sleeves  and 
lower  edge  perforat¬ 
ed  for  facing;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  34  ,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-in.  bust.  Size 
38  requires  1 % 
yards  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  20  cents. 


sleeves  in  either  of 
two  lengths;  four 
large  tucks  in 
skirt;  for  ladies  and 
misses.  Sizes  34,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust.  Size  38  re¬ 
quires  5Vt  yards  of1 
36  to  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial.  20  cents. 


bloomer  dress,  hav¬ 
ing  panel  front  and 
back  with  square 
neck-line;  kimono 
sleeve  side  sections. 
Bloomers  gathered 
to  knee-band.  Sizes 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 
20  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  35  cents. 


one  can  wonder  that  serious  lectures  are 
not  much  in  demand,  while  music  and 
humor  “get  by.”  After  all  the  talk, 
though,  of  “No  more  Chautauqua,”  “This 
is  the  last  time,”  etc.,  the  program  was 
so  good  that  it  sold  itself,  and  the  guaran¬ 
tee  for  another  year  went  over  with  no 
more  trouble  than  usual. 

In  my  farm-within-a-ifarm,  jelling  and 
selling  engage  many  of  the  daytime  hours. 
The  raspberries  are  very  large,  more 
abundant  than  commonly,  and  tremend¬ 
ously  in  demand.  I  wish  that  I  had  a  far 
bigger  patch  of  red  ones,  though  the 
blacks  sell  well  too.  One  large  commer¬ 
cial  planting  of  blackcaps  near  here  seems 
to  be  a  disappointment  this  year.  I  saw 
a  few  of  the  'berries,  and  they  were  small 
and  imperfect,  which  seems  strange  in 
view  of  the  constant  rains. 

New  potatoes  are  doing  extremely  well, 
forming  about  twice  as  many  to  the  plant 
as  last  year,  with  several  large  ones  quite 
early.  It  is  hard  to  select  meals  from 
among  the  riches  of  the  garden,  when  new 
potatoes,  carrots,  rutabagas,  peas,  beans, 
spinach,  lettuce,  onions  and  chard,  are 
all  ready  for  eating  at  once. 

I  have  discovered  an  amusing  inter¬ 
national  tangle  (or  perhaps,  alliance)  in 
my  garden,  this  year.  There  are,  close 
together,  New  Zealand  spinach  and  Swiss 
chard;  Indian  corn  (sweet)  hobnobs  with 
Lima  beans;  Irish  potatoes  are  neighbors 


of  Brussels  sprouts;  Swede  turnips  are 
next  door  to  Sandwich  Island  salsify ; 
there  are  Japanese  onions  and  Cocozelle 
squash,  which  sounds  French,  whatever 
it  really  may  be.  Presently  there  will  be 
Chinese  cabbage  and  Spanish  pimentoes, 
along  with  a  host  of  common  vegetables 
which  are  so  naturalized  that  we  never 
consider  their  origins.  Who  says  we  can 
live  in  splendid  isolation?  That  list  looks 
as  if  it  were  selected  from  the  catalogue 
for  effect,  but  it  is  not  so  ;  those  things 
are  all  growing  in  my  garden,  though 
some  are  new  here  this  year. 

Carrots  are  becoming  fashionable.  One 
grocer  says,  “The  doctors  have  made 
them  so.”  The  taste  is  easily  acquired, 
though  my  parents  would  not  eat  them. 
Johnny  devours  them  raw,  and  we  dis¬ 
covered  accidentally  last  year  that  they 
are  a  worm  medicine  most  excellent. 
This  year  I  planted  them  liberally,  and 
the  soil  and  the  season  have  been  so  good 
for  them  that  the  crop  is  running  far 
beyond  even  Johnny’s  and  my  capacity. 
And  I  find  to  my  surprise  that  the  gro¬ 
cers  will  buy  them  at  >a  very  good  price. 

Lula  is  walking  on  air,  these  days, 
for  all  kinds  of  documents  were  prepared 
and  sent,  many  weeks  ago,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  her  father  is  already  on  the 
ocean,  or  perhaps  in  Japan,  waiting  for 
final  passports.  They  are  counting  so 
on  his  coming,  that  I  do  devoutly  hope 
there  will  be  no  hitch  in  the  proceedings 
now.  She  is  planning  to  dazzle  his  eyes 
with  her  preserves  and  canned  vegetables, 
saying  that  he  has  not  seen  such  fruits 
since  his  earlier  life  in  Russia,  as 
Siberia  is  too  cold ;  and  as  for  things 
home-canned  in  glass,  they  are  unheard 
of.  I  can  imagine  their  chatter,  after 
five  years  of  separation.  Please,  every¬ 
body,  say  a  little  prayer  that  they  may 
not  be  disappointed  ! 

The  scarcity  of  harvest  hands  is  appal¬ 
ling,  and  yet  people  manage  somehow. 
One  man  falls  out  of  a  cherry  tree,  to 
the  injury  of  his  arm,  and  he  throws  out 
of  gear  a  whole  chain  of  neighborhood  co¬ 
operation  !  Old  men  and  boys  are  drafted 
into  the  service ;  one  might  think  there 
was  a  war  on,  but  it  is  only  a  war  with 
factory  wages.  Earl  remarked  the  other 
day  that  in  three  years  there  would  be  no 
help  left.  I  said,  “By  that  time.  they 
will  be  coming  back  from  the  city  jobs.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  beginning  to 
come  now.  Every  dissatisfied  country 
dweller  ought  to  live  in  town  for  a  year 
or  two,  to  have  the  experience  of  having 
to  buy  every  potato  and  apple  he  uses,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  he  wants.  E.  M.  c. 


Irish  Bread 

When  I  started  housekeeping.  I  had  as 
a  kind  neighbor  and  friend  a  middle-aged 
woman  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
County  Waterford,  Ireland,  who  used  as 
a  special  treat  for  her  family  to  bake  a 
batch  of  “real  old  Irish  bread.”  This 
was  simply  a  nice  wheat  bread  which  she 
made  with  home-made  hop  yeast,  sponged 
over  night,  and  in  the  morning  mixed  in¬ 
to  a  large  loaf,  allowed  to  rise  again,  then 
made  into  loaves.  At  the  last  mixing 
she  added  for  three  loaves,  one  nound  of 
dried  currants,  well  washed  and  allowed 
to  drain  by  lying  on  several  thickness  of 
linen  until  the  moisture  was  quite  well 
absorbed  but  not  entirely  dry.  The  cur¬ 
rants  were  not  floured.  She  also  added 
a  large  cup  of  caraway  seed,  mixed  the 
bread  into  loaves,  let  rise  again,  then 
baked.  They  were  all  extremely  fond  of 
this  bread.  One  loaf  was  usually  eaten 
warm  generously  spread  with  butter,  and 
the  other  two  loaves  lasted  several  days 
as  an  extra  tid-bit  with  the  cup  of  tea 
which  they  always  made  in  the  afternoon 
or  when  a  caller  came  in.  There  may  be 
other  kinds  of  bread  called  Irish  bread, 
but  this  friend  told  me  that  in  her  girl¬ 
hood,  wheat  flour  was  little  used  near 
her  home.  Finely  ground  oat  flour  was 
made  into  oat  cake  and  scones  which  were 
“harned  on  a  girdle”  (baked  on  a  grid¬ 
dle).  Cake  as  we  know  it  was  unknown, 
and  this  bread,  baked  in  an  iron  box  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  and  with  coals  on  top  of  the 
box,  or  baker,  constituted  their  festive 
dish,  made  only  on  gala  occasions.  The 
caraway  seeds  used  to  grow  wild  along 
the  garden  fences  and  were  quite  unlike 
these  we  get  from  the  grocers,  being 
much  larger  and  of  a  better  flavor. 

mb.  8.  C. 


Corn  Custard 

Can  you  give  a  recipe  for  corn  custard? 
I  know  there  are  eggs,  corn,  a  little  corn- 
meal,  and  milk  in  it.  I  have  lost  my 
recipe  and  we  are  so  fond  of  it.  I.  w. 

Grate  the  kernels  from  12  ears  of  corn, 
beat  into  the  corn  the  whipped  yolks 
of  four  eggs  until  thoroughly  mixed ; 
stir  in  two  tablespoons  of  melted  butter 
and  one  tablespoon  of  powdered  sugar, 
a  pinch  of  salt,  and  then  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  whipped  to  a  froth.  Lastly 
stir  a  tiny  pinch  of  soda.  Turn  into  a 
buttered  baking  dish,  covered,  and  cook 
for  half  an  hour,  then  uncover,  brown 
quickly,  and  serve  at  once.  If  canned 
corn  is  used,  chop  it  very  fine.  This  is 
delicious. 

Another  recipe  calls  for  two  cups  of 
grated  corn,  two  beaten  eggs,  a  half 
pinch  of  soda,  a  tablespoon  of  melted 
butter  and  a  tablespoon  of  sugar.  Grease 
a  shallow  baking  dish,  turn  the  mixture 
into  this,  sprinkle  with  buttered  crumbs, 
cover,  and  bake  half  an  hour.  Then  re¬ 
move  cover  and  brown. 


This 
Offers 
You 

The  prettier  teeth 
which  other  people 
show 


Please  note  how  many  whiter  teeth 
you  see  everywhere  today.  They  were 
not  so  common  years  ago,  you  know. 
Millions  are  now  brushing  teeth  in  a 
new  way.  Let  this  test  show  you 
what  it  means  to  you. 

Combat  that  film 

That  cloud  on  your  teeth  is  film. 
At  first  the  film  is  viscous — you  can 
feel  it  now.  Soon  it  becomes  discol¬ 
ored,  forming  dingy  coats.  For  no 
ordinary  tooth  paste  can  effectively 
combat  it. 

Film  also  causes  most  tooth 
troubles.  It  holds  food  substance 
which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay.  Germs  breed  by  mil¬ 
lions  in  it.  They,  with  tartar,  are  the 
chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

The  only  way  to  whiter,  safer  teeth 
is  to  combat  that  film. 


Protect  the  Enamel 

Pepsodent  disintegrates  the  film, 
then  removes  it  with  an  agent  far 
softer  than  enamel.  Never  use  a 
film  combatant  which  contains 
harsh  grit. 


The  New- Day  Dentifrice 


Based  on  modern  research 


Modern  science  has  supplied  the 
methods.  It  has  found  two  film  com¬ 
batants.  One  disintegrates  the  film  at 
all  stages  of  formation.  One  removes 
it  without  harmful  scouring. 

Able  authorities  have  proved  these 
methods  effective.  A  new-type  tooth 
paste  has  been  created  to  apply  them 
daily.  The  name  is  Pepsodent. 

The  use  of  that  tooth  paste  has  now 
spread  the  world  over,  largely  by  den¬ 
tal  advice.  It  has  brought  to  millions 
a  new  era  in  teeth  cleaning. 

Watch  what  it  does  for  you 

Pepsodent  brings  other  new  effects. 
It  multiplies  two  tooth-protecting 
agents  in  saliva  —  the  alkalinity  and 
the  starch  digestant.  These  combined 
effects  will  bring  results  amazing  and 
delightful. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis¬ 
cous  film.  See  how  teeth  become 
whiter  as  the  film-coats  disappear. 

You  will  always  be  glad  that  you 
made  this  test.  Cut  out  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  1650 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  119,  1104  8.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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WHITE  HOUSE 

COFFEE 


Double  Package — Double  Sealed 


The  finest  —  most  depend¬ 
able —  most  uniform  and 
satisfactory  Coffee  known 
to  the  world  of  Coffee 
Drinkers. 


IN  1,  3  AND  5  LBS.,  ONLY 
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HOOD 

FURNACES 


Straight  -  si  d  e<l 
fire  pot. 

A  clean  fire. 

More  than  twice 
the  usual  heat¬ 
ing  surface. 

Extra-large 

dome. 

Long  fl  ue  gas 
travel. 

Forty  years  of 
furnace  build¬ 
ing  experience 


These  are  some 
of  the  reasons 
more  about 


The  Hood  “  Cheerful  Home"  fur¬ 
nace,  with,  the  flood  Hire  Hot  ; 
Alway h  clean — always  hot. 


why  you  should  know 
Hood  Furnaces,  Write  us 
for  information  and  name 
of  Hood  dealer  near  you. 


Hood  Furnace  and 
Supply  Co. 

Dept.  B,  Corning,  N.  Y.^| 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  an 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  i» 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 

Be  aure  to  nend  for  freeloom  book.  It 
tells  al  I  about  wearing  and  our  wonder¬ 
ful  ly  1  o  w- priced ,  eaai  ly-oper  at.ed  I  oom  ■ . 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  l488Factory  St.,  BOONVILLE,  N.  Y 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  seta  consisting  of  a  4  -4^ 
or  5-ft.  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19- In,  roil  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  flown 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold.  AH  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  60 

MORRIS  &  KLENERT  CO.,  Inc. 

137  Ea*t  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


1078 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  9,  1924 


“I  took  your  statement  regard* 
ing  the  performance  of  a 
De  Laval  Milker  with 
a  grain  of  salt  ” — 


said  Lewis  A.  Toan,  of  Perry,  N.  Y.,  a  breeder  of  purebred  Guernseys, 
who  goes  on  to  say: 

“  We  use  the  De  Laval  Milker  and  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  it  and 
your  De  Laval  Service  that  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation.  We  were 
4 up  against  it’  for  help  before  we  put  in  the  De  Laval  Milker,  with  a 
stable  of  24  cows  and  part  of  them  on  test  milking  three  times  a  day. 
I  must  say  frankly  that  I  took  your  statement  regarding  the  performance 
of  the  De  Laval  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

“I  am  really  surprised  that  the  De  Laval  Milker  can 
milk  so  fast  and  so  clean.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  handle 
the  two  single  units,  strip,  carry  and  weigh  the  milk 
for  our  herd.  Our  bacteria  count,  by  the  way,  is  low — 
seldom  over  10,000. 


“We  appreciate  the  Milker,  and  another  thing  —  the  De  Laval  Service, 
which  you  apparently  forgot  to  emphasize  when  I  purchased  our  machine. 
That  in  itself  is  worth  a  lot  to  a  beginner.  If  anyone  wants  my  opinion 
of  the  Milker,  tell  him  to  call  me  up.” 

There  are  thousands  of  other  De  Laval  Users  who  feel  just  the  same 
way.  If  you  are  milking  10  or  more  cows,  a  De  Laval  Milker  will  soon 
pay  for  itself  in  saving  time  and  in  extra  milk  of  better  quality  produced 
through  its  use.  Sold  on  easy  terms. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 


Sooner  or  later  you  wall  use  a 

De  Laval 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

_ _ _ J 


la  use 
over 


MINERAL,,. 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  j 
back.  #1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SWING  STANCHIONS 

Cattle  take  the  same  comfort  as  in  the  pasture; 
durable,  will  last  a  lifetime;  made  of  extra 
quality  hardwood.  Finished  complete,  ready 
to  put  in  barn.  Price  reasonable.  Full  de¬ 
scription  and  price  upon  request. 

ROY  BROTHERS,  Manufacturers,  East  Barnet.  Vt. 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18 — Landis  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


n/|f  n  CORN  HARVESTER  Worth  its  weight 

mjmmmM  II  -  in  gold  to  every 

farmer  raising  corn,  cane  and  kaffir  In  rows. 
Only  S25  with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Testimonials  from 
pleased  customers  in  every  state.  FREE  catalog  showing 
pictures  of  Harvester.  PROCESS  MFG.  CORP.t  SAUNA,  KAN. 


Corrugated  Steel 

ROOFING? 


Freight  Paid 


— as  Follows 

Freight  charges  prepaid  in  full  on 
all  orders  of  roofing  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  at  prices  shown  to  Illinois.Indiana,  Ohio,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  NewjYork 
and  Pennsylvania.  If  yourstate  is  not  included, propor¬ 
tionate  differences  in  freight  charges  will  be  allowed. 

ORDER  FROM  THIS  LIST! 

GALVANIZED  sheets  suitable  for  roofing  or  siding,  free  from 
holes,  squarely  trimmed,  recorrugated  and  given  a  coat  of  Red 
Paint  free  of  charge. 

No.  CC-lll-OVERHAULED'!  GALVANIZED  2^-inch  $<27S 
Corrugated  sheets — per  square  of  100  square  feetl . __2T 

Painted  Roofing  and  Siding 

No.  CC-II2— Standard  weight  overhauled  painted  2K*inch  Cor¬ 
rugated  sheets — suitable  for  siding — per  square  of  100 

square  feet . . . - . ^  mm 

No.  CC-II3— Medium  weight  overhauled  painted  2 H -inch  Cor¬ 
rugated  sheet — for  roofing  or  better  siding — per  square  QC 

of  100  square  feet . . . . . ^  mm  - 

Red  and  Gray  Slate  Coated  Roll  Roofing 

No.  CC-II5— NEW  Slate  Coated  Roofing  in  rolls  of  108  square 
feet  complete  with  nails  and  cement.  Weight  85  SOOO 

pounds.  Red  or  gray.  Per  roll . . . **  mm  — — 

No.  CC-II6— New  Heavy  Smooth  and  Surfaced  Roofing — Sound 
and  durable — easily  taken  care  of— Adapted  to  every  C4  cc 
roofing  need.  Complete  with  nails  and  cement— per  roll  **  JL 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


i  HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Chicago,  III.  • 

|  Dent.CC-37  | 

Fill  eut  coupon  below  ana  we  will  send  you  our  ■ 

*  estimate  of  cost  for  your  building.  1 

1  I 

|  NAME .  | 

I  I 

(  ADDRB6S . .j 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  With  Brewery 
Grains 

At  present  I  am  feeding  a  14-quart 
pail  of  wet  brewery  grain  morning  and 
night,  with  one  pound  of  dry  grain  for 
every  three  pounds  of  milk,  consisting  of 
800  lbs.  gluten,  400  lbs.  meal,  400  lbs. 
brown  middling,  400  lbs.  ground  oats, 
and  25  lbs.  of  salt,  and  all  the  hay  they 
can  clean  up  twice  a  day.  Hay  is  of 
poor  quality.  Do  I  have  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion?  If  not  will  you  suggest  one? 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  b. 

While  the  combination  of  ingredients 
such  as  you  have  indicated  constitute 
what  one  might  term  a  fairly  well  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  it  is  faulty,  inasmuch  as 
you  have  depended  upon  the  gluten  feed 
to  supply  all  of  your  protein  and  that 
you  have  used  middlings  rather  than 
bran  to  provide  your  cereal  protein. 

As  I  figure  it,  there  would  be  352  lbs. 
of  crude  protein  in  a  ton  of  this  mixture, 
which  is  an  equivalent  of  a  17  per  cent 
protein  feed.  Since  you  have  wet  brewery 
grains  to  feed  in  addition  to  this,  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  it  will  be  possible  for  you 
to  simplify  the  mixture  somewhat  and  if 
you  have  an  abundance  of  wet  brewery 
grains  it  is  unnecessary  to  feed  anything 
in  conjunction  with  them  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  cornmeal.  For  many  years, 
the  most  desirable  and  efficient  ration 
that  was  fed  to  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  by 
a  successful  dairyman  was  limited  en¬ 
tirely  to  a  mixture  of  cornmeal  and  wet 
brewers’  grain.  The  brewers’  grains 
provided  the  protein,  they  are  succulent 
and  especially  palatable,  and  when  sup¬ 
plemented  by  cornmeal,  are  nutritious 
and  satisfying. 

But  the  days  of  brewery  grains  are 
over.  Vinegar  grains  and  malt  sprouts 
have  attempted  to  follow  along  the 
brewery  grains’  trail,  but  they  have 
fallen  down  miserably  in  their  attempt  to 
subsitiute  for  this  most  excellent  succu¬ 
lent  feed.  I  should  feel,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  modify 
your  grain  mixture  so  that  the  protein 
would  trace  to  other  sources,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  combination,  assuming  that  the 
wet  brewery  grains  are  not  available,  is 
proposed :  500  lbs.  gluten  feed,  300  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  linseed  meal, 
400  lbs.  cornmeal,  300  lbs.  bran,  300  lbs. 
ground  oats. 

If  the  wet  brewery  grains  are  avail¬ 
able,  then  the  oats  and  the  linseed  meal 
and  the  bulk  of  the  bran  can  be  released 
and  the  amount  of  cornmeal  substantially 
increased.  It  goes  without  saying,  that 
accompanying  a  mixture  of  this  char¬ 
acter  one  should  use  a  legume  hay  of 
good  quality,  for  actually  the  roughage 
quite  generally  determines  the  success  or 
failure  of  milk  production  enterprise. 
One  can  use  a  fairly  simple  grain  mix¬ 
ture  provided  he  has  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  roughage  of 
quality  and  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  use  straw  or  roughages  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  then  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  combine 
a  grain  mixture  that  will  be  satisfactory 
and  that  will  enable  •  the  farmer  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one  in  his 
daily  milking  activities. 


Feeding  Holstein  Herd 

I  have  charge  of  a  herd  of  purebred 
Holstein  cattle,  and  ship  milk.  I  have 
the  cattle  on  a  good  pasture  of  blue  grass 
and  orchard  grass,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  a  good  ration,  using  homegrown  corn, 
oats  and  barley  ;  the  rest  wre  have  to  buy. 
We  have  good  Alfalfa  hay,  but  we  have 
not  been  feeding  any  hay  since  on  pas¬ 
ture.  s.  A.  z. 

I  Loicy  that  the  abundant  pasture  that 
you  referred  to  has  now  lost  some  of  its 
succulence.  Hence  I  am  suggesting  a 
combination  of  ingredients  that  will  carry 
about  21  per  cent  of  protein.  Ordinarily 
this  is  more  of  this  constituent  than  is 
necessary  to  feed  during  the  Summer 
months,  especially  if  the  pastures  are  at¬ 
tractive,  so  if  I  have  misjudged  the  con¬ 
ditions  you  will  reduce  the  oilmeal  to  100 
lbs.  and  increase  the  cornmeal  in  like 
amount. 

In  case  a  cow  will  yield  as  much  as  40 
lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  then  the  21  per  cent 
protein  feed  will  serve  its  purpose  even 


during  this  season  of  the  year.  For  ani¬ 
mals  yielding  less  than  this  amount  of 
produce,  let  us  say  25  lb.s  of  milk  a  day, 
a  decreased  amount  of  grain  as  well  as  a 
reduced  amount  of  protein  will  bring 
about  the  desired  conditions.  The  ration 
which  I  should  propose  is  as  follows 

Ground  barley,  150  lbs. ;  cottonseed 
meal,  43  per  cent,  200  lbs. ;  oilmeal,  150 
lbs.  ;  cornmeal,  350  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  150 
lbs. 

Feed  1  lb.  of  this  combination  in  two 
equal  feeds  morning  and  night  for  every 
4  lbs.  of  milk  that  each  cow  is  producing 
per  day.  Make  sure  to  give  the  cows  that 
are  yielding  the  greatest  amount  of  milk, 
irrespective  of  their  condition,  a  propor¬ 
tionate  advantage  in  the  amount  of  grain 
distributed  for  nothing  is  more  disastrous 
in  the  feeding  of  a  dairy  herd  than  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  feed  all  the  same  amount  of 
grain,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  milk 
they  are  producing.  If  your  pastures  lose 
their  attractiveness,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  feed  some  hay  in  conjunction  with 
grain  and  also  some  nicely  cured  Alfalfa, 
which  is  classified  in  the  front  rank  as 
roughage  for  dairy  cattle.  As  you  know, 
it  is  advisable  to  feed  1  or  2  per  cent  of 
salt,  either  as  a  component  part  of  the 
grain  ration,  or  it  may  be  supplemented 
with  bonemeal  or  ground  limestone,  used 
as  a  licking  mixture.  We  have  repeatedly 
emphasized  the  fact  that  minerals  are 
more  completely  assimilated  when  con¬ 
sumed  in  conjunction  with  green  grass 
during  the  Summer  than  when  they  are 
fed  to  supplement  a  feed  and  fed  during 
the  Winter  in  conjunction  with  dry  feed. 


Heavy  Shrink  in  Milk 

We  have  12  heavy  milkers  which  have 
given  us  140  quarts  of  milk,  and  in  the 
Past  week  they  have  suddenly  dropped  to 
40  quarts.  We  have  been  feeding  them 
on  a  mixture  of  milk  feed,  cornmeal, 
ground  oats,  gluten  and  bran,  and  regu¬ 
lar  pasture.  l.  l.  e. 

The  reason  why  your  dairy  herd  has  re¬ 
duced  its  flow  of  milk  from  140  quarts  to 
approximately  100  quarts  within  a  few 
days  is  that  the  ration  that  you  have  been 
using  is  deficient  in  protein.  Perhaps 
during  the  period  when  grass  was  abun¬ 
dant  and  particularly  palatable  the  cows 
were  able  to  overcome  this  deficiency. 
However,  when  the  succulence  disap¬ 
peared  and  there  was  evidently  a  lack  of 
distinctive  nutriment,  there  was  only  one 
thing  for  the  cows  to  do,  and  that  was  to 
reduce  amount  of  milk. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  is  identified  by 
the  terms  “milk  feed,”  but  a  combination 
of  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  gluten  and  bran 
would  still  be  deficient  in  milk-making 
constituents.  It  is  inadvisable  to  permit 
gluten  feed  to>  supply  all  of  the  protein 
necessary  to  bringing  a  combination  of 
this  class  into  balance.  Eespecially  is 
this  true  during  the  Summer,  when  an¬ 
noyance  from  flies  and  irritation  from  the 
results  of  hot  weather  are  prevalent.  So, 
in  order  to  meet  this  condition  and  to  use 
the  same  ingredients  that  you  have  on 
hand,  and  combine,  at  the  same  time,  a 
mixture  that  will  increase  the  production 
of  milk,  it  is  proposed  that  you  utilize  the 
following  mixture:  300  lbs.  of  cornmeal, 
100  lbs.  of  gluten  feed,  150  lbs.  of  wiieat 
bran,  200  lbs.  of  gluten  meal,  100  lbs.  of 
linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  of  ground  oats. 

In  case  the  basic  ingredients  enumerat¬ 
ed  are  of  standard  analysis,  this  com¬ 
bination  will  yield  between  21  and  22  per 
cent  crude  protein.  This  feed,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  pasture  and  supplemented 
perhaps  with  some  Alfalfa,  clover  or  hay, 
will  bring  your  cows  back  to  their  usual 
flow  of  milk.  Remember,  however,  that  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  bring  cows  back 
to  their  usual  flow  of  milk,  especially  if 
the  ration  that  has  been  fed  for  some  time 
is  deficient  in  vital  constituents.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  feed  and  increase  the 
amount  of  grain  temporarily  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  flow  of  milk  and  thus  assure 
the  animal  system  that  there  is  sufficient 
digestive  nutriment  to  maintain  her  body 
and  make  it  possible  for  her  to  secrete 
the  additional  amount  of  milk.  As  to  the 
amount  to  feed,  use  1  lb.  of  this  grain 
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mixture  for  every  3%  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  cow  per  day.  In  case  the  pas¬ 
tures  are  short  and  dry,  it  would  be  to 
your  advantage  to  feed  either  some  moist 
beet  pulp  or  perhaps  some  fodder  crop, 
such  as  the  second  cutting  of  hay,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  some  green  oats  or  green  corn,  as 
these  crops  become  available. 


Improving  Old  Pasture; 
Disinfecting  Henhouse 

1.  What  can  I  do  with  an  old  pasture 
in  order  to  have  a  new  seeding  for  pasture 
next  Spring?  What  grasses  or  clover 
should  I  seed  it  with?  2.  How  can  I 
disinfect  chicken  houses  which  have  had 
chicks  with  white  diarrhoea  in  them? 

Medina,  N.  Y.  .m.  g.  m. 

1.  Kentucky  and  Canadian  blue  grasses, 
Timothy,  Red-top,  meadow  fescue  and  the 
clovers  are  the  grasses  used  in  seeding 
pastures  in  New  York  State,  the  first 
mentioned  being  most  important.  Meas¬ 
ures  of  improvement  vary  all  the  way 
from  liming  and  light  seeding  in  Fall  or 
early  Spring,  with  scratching  of  the  sur¬ 
face  with  a  drag,  to  plowing  and  re¬ 
seeding.  Application  to  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for 
latest  bulletins  upon  pasture  improvement 
should  bring  you  more  explicit  directions. 

2.  The  floors  and  utensils  used  by  in¬ 
fected  flocks  need  most  attention  after 
chicks  with  white  diarrhoea  have  been 
harbored.  The  utensils  are  easily  cleaned 
by  the  use  of  boiling  water,  while  floors 
may  be  disinfected  by  first  removing  all 
dirt  that  a  hoe  and  broom  can  loosen, 
then  by  scrubbing  with  hot,  soapy  water 
in  the  case  of  brooders,  and  perhaps  also 
in  that  of  larger  buildings.  Walls  may 
be  whitewashed.  After  cleaning,  interiors 
should  be  dried  out  by  free  admission  of 
sunlight  and  air.  It  is  more  easy  to 
clean  floors  and  utensils  than  it  is  to  dis¬ 
infect  the  dirt  upon  them  which  harbors 
disease  germs,  but  such  chemical  disin¬ 
fectants  may  later  be  used,  as  compound 
solution  of  cresol,  four  ounces  to  the 
gallon  of  soft  water,  or  even  the  more 
powerful  but  poisonous  solution  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate,  one  ounce  to  eight  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Either  of  these  substances 
may  be  purchased  through  any  druggist. 
Hot  water,  soap,  the  scrub  brush  or 
broom,  sunlight  and  air  are  efficient  dis¬ 
infectants  about  poultry  quarters,  chem¬ 
ical  ones  being  seldom  needed  except  in 
case  of  serious  infection  by  germs  of 
some  of  the  most  virulent  diseases. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New*  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 


The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
July  28,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  _  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex^  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 


clair  :  Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.06% 

No.  3  white  oats . 65% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.32% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.31% 

Per  ton 


Spring  bran  .  $31.65 


Hard  W.  W.  bran .  32.90 

Spring  middlings  .  33.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  42.90 

WThite  hominy .  45.40 

Yellow  hominy  .  44.40 

Gluten  feed  .  43.90 

Ground  oats  .  47.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains .  37.90 

Flour  middlings  .  36.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  46.90 

43/”'-  cottonseed  meal .  56.40 

34%  linseed  meal .  50.15 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 


Aug.  7-8 - Summer  tour,  New  Jersey 

State  Horticultural  Society  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Aug.  11 - Annual  Field  Day,  Connec¬ 

ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  Mt.  Carmel.  Conn. 

Aug.  19-21 — Fortieth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Society  of  American  Florists  and 
Ornamental  Horticulturists,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Aug.  24-30 — Ohio  State  Fair.  Plan  of 
authorities  to  make  the  opening  day,  Au¬ 
gust  24  a  religious  event.  Leaders  in 
Christian  work  are  being  enlisted  for  the 
services  to  be  held  on  the  fair  grounds. 
The  idea  is  meeting  with  approval  from 
all  people  of  the  State  regardless  of  creed, 


and  the  State  Fair  not  only  will  become 
a  rallying  time  both  in  a  moral  but  an 
industrial  sense  as  well. 

Sept.  3-5 — Fifteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Botanical  Museum,  Bronx  Park, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  8-13 — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-20 — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  22-28 — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  4  —  National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  1-8 — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Nov.  12-14 — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting.  Vernon 
Room,  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  26-29 — Cortland  Fanciers’  Club, 
annual  Poultry  Show,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  quotations  are :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  50 
to  51c ;  half  Jblood,  50  to  51c ;  quarter 
blood,  44  to  45c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
half  blood  combing,  53  to  54c ;  three- 
eighths  blood.  50  to  51c.  New  England 
half  blood,  47  to  49c ;  quarter  blood,  43 
to  45c.  Texas,  scoured  basis,  $1.15  to 
$1.30.  Oregon,  No.  1,  staple,  $1.30  to 
$1.32.  Mohair,  combing,  75  to  80c ;  card¬ 
ing,  65  to  70c. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  10 — Ilolsteins.  J.  C.  Kostman, 
Bruce,  Wis. 

Sept.  11 — Guernseys.  Meeker  County 
Breeders’  sale,  Dassel,  Minn. 

Oct.  23 — Southern  Illinois  Holstein 
sale.  New  Douglas,  Ill. 

Nov.  11-12  —  Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-20 — Holsteins.  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  annual  consignment  sale,  Ilornell, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  20 — Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  1072) 
field  where  we  plowed  that  manure  under 
I  can  hardly  touch  the  top  of  the  straw 
without  standing  on  my  toes.  There  has 
been  a  heavy  June  drop  from  the  apple 
trees,  but  it  looks  like  a  fair  crop  yet. 
Nature  seems  to  have  done  for  us  What 
human  labor  at  high  prices  has  done  for 
many  growers.  The  weeds  are  growing 
fast  in  that  corn.  Some  of  it  has  been 
cultivated  three  times  and  the  cry  is  “still 
■they  come.”  Well,  we  shall  attend  to  it 
all  in  time  if  the  weather  will  only  hold 
good.  Our  folks  will  have  a  picnic  after 
supper  up  by  the  spring,  and  after  dark 
we  shall  all  drive  to  town  and  see  the 
fireworks.  And  that  will  end  the  “Glori¬ 
ous  Fourth.”  H.  w.  c. 


Certificates  of  merit  have  been  awarded 
Pauline  of  Bono  389414  as  champion  in 
Class  AAA  over  all  ages,  and  as  mature 
cow  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
year  1923,  by  the  American  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club.  Record,  553.61  lbs.  butterfat 
in  305  days,  carrying  calf  212  days.  Own¬ 
ers,  Leon  O.  Van  Noy  &  Sons,  Bradford 
Co.,  Pa. 

“Is  Jameson  really  such  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  man?”  “Rather!  If  he  found  a 
wolf  at  his  door  any  night  he’d  sell  it  as 
a  silver  fox  next  mqrning.” — London 
Mail. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


JVT i  1  lx ing  SHortHorns 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Waahingtonvllle,  N.  Y. 

Heifer  Calves  ForSale 

2  to  8  mos.  of  age.  All  from  record  cows.  CLYDE- 
HfllRN  FARMS, Inc. ,  Greendale-on-Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,N.Y. 


DOGS 


BIDE-A-WEE  HOME  ASSOCIATION 

supported,  by  voluntary  contributions .  410  E.  38th  St.,New  York 
rSnircanH  Waiting  for  good  home#.  #1.75 

•L/ugSanu  v/ala  Collar,  Leash,  Muzzle.  Donation  for 
the  dogs  appreciated.  Call  and  select  one. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  lx>w.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

Beautiful  Collies  Joh:,J"^sllhSahle'  Y. 

PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS  SALE 

FRANK  S.  MORTON,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

White  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Chotola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  Jhf *«• 

Females,  #3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

CUC'piJC’pjrj  PUPPIES,  85.00  each 
orll:‘rrll:'IVL/  STANLEY  PATRICK.  Edmeston,  N  Y. 

Pnlinn  Pune  Exceptional  good  breeding.  Also  ToyChi- 

rUllOO  TUpa  liuahuas.  THOMSON'S  KENNELS.  Wells.  Vermont 

BEAGLE.  POLICE  AND  COLLIE  PUPS. 

Meadow  Spring  Farms  -  Chalfont,  Pa. 

Airorlolo  Puppies.  on  approval.  Closing  out  sale. 

AliCUdie  SPRINGDALE  KENNELS.  F.  H.  Feete,  Prep.,  JeHereon,  N.  Y 

Champion  German  Police  Pups.  (Strongheart  Kennels. 
v  *25.  Case  Farms  -  Frenchtown,  N.  J) 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  (Ary,  i>». 


Latest,  simplest  device  for  cleaning  and 
thoroughly  sterilizing  milking  machine 
parts,  dairy  utensils,  milk  pails,  bottles,  etc. 
— by  most  effective,  government  approved 
heat  method.  Ideal  to  help  you 

Produce  Grade-A-Mflk 

Three  efficient,  modern,  high-power  kero¬ 
sene  burners.  Sliding,  non-tipping,  tray-top 
wash  table.  Portable  tray  inside  for  easy 
lowering  and  lifting  utensils  and  parts. 
Tank  holds  45  gallons.  Easy,  convenient, 
economical.  Provides  piping  hot  water  for 
many  uses.  Your  dairy  farm  should  not 
be  without  it.  Sold  by  any  Hinman 
Agent  or  direct  from  factory.  Satisfaction 
assured.  A  Hinman  product  —  it’s  right. 
By  alt  means  send  for  free  descriptive 
literature  showing  uses  and  details. 
Write  today.  Address  Dept.  A 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. ,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


|  .*.  GUERNSEYS  | 

GUERNSEY  MILK 

is  bringing  10c  and  better  at  the  Farm.  Or¬ 
dinary  milk  around  6c.  It  costs  no  more  to 
keep  Guernseys. 

Get  started  now  with  a  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey  bull. 

We  have  high  producing  healthy  stock, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

ROUGH  WOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dame  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  DAIRY  FARMS.  *2  S.  SI..  Fbil»..  Ft 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Hornell,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Clienanoo  Co.  New  York 

JERSEYS 

Jerseys  auction 

Thursday ,  Aug.  14th 

The  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 
hold  their  2nd  Annual  Consignment  Sale. 
Nice  lot  of  50  pure  bred  and  grades,  near¬ 
ly  all  accredited.  Write  S.  J.  VAIL,  South 
Royalton,  Vermont,  for  Catalogue. 

For  Sale-Purebred  Jersey  Cattle  STW* mature 

cows  out  of  Register  of  Merit  Dams.  Herd  under  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Prices  and  breeding  on  application. 

Wildacres  Farms  East  Greenwich,  K.I. 

ForSale-Purebred  Jersey  Bull  Calf  7Dl',°9^edD  ^ 

R.  I.  State  Champion  senior  yearling  Silver  Medal 
cow.  Sire  from  Gold  Medal  Bam. 

WILQACRES  FARMS  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 

For  Sale— FOSTER  FI  ELD’S  HERD 

Cowa,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves.  The  Rulls  in  service 
are  from  tested  cows  and  are  Alin  all  respects.  Prices 
low.  Address  Charles  Q.  Foster,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.  The  animals  in  this  herd  have  been  tested 
by  the  State  and  United  States. 

ForSale  K3lr,£yed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1>.  A.  UUItTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y* 

.%  SHEEP 

Closing  Out  GLIMMERGLEN  FLOCKS 

Prize-Winning  Southdowns  and  Cheviots 

All  of  these  famous  sheep  will  be  closed  out  at  once. 
High  bred  Southdowns  and  Cheviots  that  have  won  first 
prizes  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  many  of  them  were 
imported  from  the  leading  flocks  of  Great  Brltian. 
Breeding  Stocks  and  Show  Prospects.  Write,  wire  or 
come  at  once.  GLIM  MICK  GLEN  FARM  8,  Inc., 
E.  E.  GIFFORH,  Mgr.  Gooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Also  for  sale  at  a  sacrifice — Pureblood  Aberdeen 
Angus  Bull,  S  years  old. 

FOR  SALE-ALL  IN  ONE  FLOCK  OR  WILL  DIVIDE 

About  Forty  Pure  Blood  Shropshire  Ewes 

ages,  6  mos.  to  4  yrs.  Excellently  well  wooled,  both 
legs  and  head.  Registration  not  kept,  so  must  sell 
as  grades,  WENGA  FAliM  Armouk,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer,  i’rices. 

E.  E.  KIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 

Rpppdinn  Chppn  Want  to  buy  carload  or  less. 
DI  ttUiIiy  dIIllJ/  Nice  yearlings  preferred. 


William  liement 


Dover  Plain*.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Hampshire-Down  SKI?#. ET  For  Sale' 


i  Glnditoiie,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Rams 


GOATS 


SWINE 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  Stato  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook.  N.  Y. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  cross.  7  weeks  old  $4.00  each  and 
8  weeks  old  $4.50  each.  These  are  all  healthy, 
fast  growing  pigs  that  will  make  large  hogs. 
Will  ship  any  amount  up  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  on 
your  approval. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St,  Woburn,  Mass. 


AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 

340  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE-Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  white.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
hows,  6-8  wks.  old  $5;  8-10  wks.  old  $5.50. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  orrlera  large  or  (small. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington.  Mass. 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

YORKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  CROSS  AND 
CHESTER  AND  BERKSHIRE  CROSS. 

All  large,  grow  thy  pig8,  weaned  and  eating.  Pigs  6 
to  7  weeks  old,  $4  each,  and  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50 
each.  I  will  crate  and  ship  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  to 
your  approval.  These  pigs  are  bred  to  make  pork  in 
little  time.  No  runts  shipped.  This  is  my  price.  F. 
O.  B.  Woburn,  Mass.  WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  $t.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  86 


FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old.  $4.50  Each.  •  Weeks  Old.  $5.00  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  AH  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.l).  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M.  D.  V..  Bax  51,  Waltham,  Mas.. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special  offering  of  young  sows  bred  for  early 
Fall  litters  and  unrelated  service  boars. 

H.  C.  St  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  IS  Dundee,  N.Y. 


P 


atmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win¬ 
ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATM00R  FANMS.  Hartfield,  N.Y. 


PIGS  FORSALE  REGISTERED 

Weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  bred  sows.  Berk- 
shires.  Chester  Whites,  Durocs,  Hauipsliites  and 
Uoland-Chinas.  Boar  pigs  and  full-grown  boars. 

CLYDE-MAIRN  FARMS,  Inc.,  Greenrfnle-an-Hudswn,  Columbia  Co..  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-  Angora  and  Milk  Goats 


WHITE  FARMS 


Cairo 


New  York 


Full  Pedigreed  DUROC  PIGS  ^EXPRESS** 

STEPHEN  KELLOGG,  Burdette,'  N^'y. 

DUROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
JwTUlWVO  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

BELGIAN  and  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS 
F.  M.  Fattiugton  &  Son  Merriiield,  N.  Y. 

niTDnre  „  T»»n*  Gilt*  and  Roam. 

I/UIVUw  Excellent  Breeding.  Mature  Stock. 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.  0.  Bon  IS,  Bradford,  N.Y. 

DUROCS  *!ur?breiJ  sPrinK  I’iejx-  Healthy,  Vigorous 

uunuuo  stock.  Both  sexes.  .Shipped  on  approval. 

Walter  Schedler  West  Coxsacklo,  New  York 

CHESTER  WHITES 
AND  BERKSHIRES 

Durocs.  6  wks.  old,  $4.50  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

HAM  PSHIRES 

Bred  sow,  service  boar,  Reg.  A  few  Keg. 

Guernsey  cows,  Accredited  Herd. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM  Box  R  Klvvmon,  I*u. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

now  ready  for  shipping,  10  wks.  to  4  mos.  old.  at 
Farmers’  Prices.  Can  he  mated  in  pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  Carefully  bred.  Come  see  our  pigs  and  make 
your  own  selections,  eoward  Walter.  b,i  bbr.Wixi  cv«ier.Pa 

ciif!Stf.u  white  I’lGS.  Registered. 


Meadow  Spring  Farms 


Chalfont,  Pa 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  C  li  e  s  t  e  r  W  h  I  t  e  pi/"'  Q 
Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  iIVjO 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BERJAMIN,  Barr*  VI 


HORSES 


H  O  R  S  E  S  FOR  SALF  registered 
n  run  oale  perchekons 

Mares  with  suckling  colts.  Yearlings,  two,  three 
and  four-year  olds.  Beautiful  five-year-old  stallion. 
These  Peicherons  are  black,  gentle  and  sound. 

Clyde-Nalrn  Farms,  Inc.,  Greendale-on-Hudxon,  Columbia  Co  .  H. ». 


Seneca  Pony  Farms  Welsh  &  Shetland  Ponies 

Let  ns  know  the  kind  of  pony  you  want  and  for 
what  purpose.  SALAMANCA,  NEW  YORK 


:0R  SALE,  Cheap, 'Blue  Ribbon  SADDLE  HORSE; 
DONKEY.  LILLIAN  Hansen,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


FOR  SALE-FORTY  HEAD  of  Purebred 

A  vr«hiro«  accredited  herd  No.  69333.  Herd  sire. 
Jljriaillics  Priced  for  quick  sale  to  settle  an  estate. 
Write  ore-all  on  CHAPMAR  BROTHERS.  Ellieollvillc.  R.  T.  Suc¬ 
cessors  to  Edward  Chapman  &  Sons,  Kllicottville,  N.  Y. 
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FAMOUS 


PULVERIZER 


You  can  save  25%  on 
the  cost  of  your  wheat 
seeding  by  using  a  Fa¬ 
mous  OHIO  Pulverizer. 


It  will  also  give  you  a 
better,  stronger  stand  of 
wheat  and  protect  you 
against  Hessian  Fly. 


Our  illustrated  book  shows  how 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co.,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


a 
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The  Cutter  for  Profit 

To  get  the  most  profit  outof  your  silo,  ^ 
fill  it  with  the  simplest,  strongest 
and  most  economical  Cutter  made. 

The  Papec’s  few  parts  and  correct  design  reduce  draft  and  lengthen  life. 
Equipped  with  positive  self- feed  that  is  saving  a  man  for  hundreds  of 
farmers.  The  Papec  never  clogs  on  any  silo!  Its  performance  is  con¬ 
tinuous.  That  one  fact  has  made  thousands  of  Papec  sales  and  Papec 
boosters.  The  Papec  is  built  by  people  who  have  long  specialized  in  en¬ 
silage  cutter  construction.  And  the  output  is  increasing  every  year. 

Write  today  for  our  new  Catalog  and  U.S.  Gov’t  d 
Bulletin  "Making  and  Feeding  of  Silage.”  Both  * 
free  to  silo  owners. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
110  Main  St.  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 
Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 
size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
" The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take-Up  Hoop.” 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galvan 
ized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applieds 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  36  State.. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 
MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 


■ 


Operated 
by  the  man 
on  the  load. 


Operated  with 
gasoline 


Drum  holds 
240  ft  of  rope. 


Ireland  Hay  Hoist 


A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
yourown  engine.  Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Instant 
control.  Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 
State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York. 

We  Manufacture 

Saw  and  Shingle  MlUi.Wood  and  Drag  Saw  Machinal 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 


THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 


Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Your 
Neighbors  Will 
Help  Pay  For  It— 

One  Rowell  Trojan  Ensilage  Cutter 
owner  tells  us  that  last  year  he 
filled  18  silos  after  he  filled  his  own 
— and  he  made  a  good  profit  on 
every  job  !  His  neighbors  practi¬ 
cally  bought  his  outfit  for  him  the 
first  season. 

Your  light  tractor  will  run  any  of  the 
three  sizes  of  Trojan  Cutters  easily, 
cutting  from  8  to  17  tons  an  hour,  and 
lifting  the  silage  into  the  tallest  silos. 

Hyatt  roller  bearings  ;  guaranteed-for- 
life  flywheel;  end  -  thrust  bearings: 
extra  -  strong,  twist  -  proof  steel  main 
frame;  automatic  feeder;  convenient 
control  from  either  side— these  are  a  few 
of  the  features  that  make 
the  Trojan  the  cutter  for 
you.  Write  for  free  descrip¬ 
tive  booklet. 


Eastern  Distributor 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


The  I.B. Rowell  Co. 


1310  Lincoln  Avenue,  Waukesha,  Wis.  I 


Builders  of  Quality  Farm  Implements  Since  1870 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Lightning  Protection 

I  have  just  put  an  asphalt  slate  sur¬ 
face  roof  on  my  barn,  with  a  metal  l'idge 
roll.  The  barn  is  30x70  ft.  Now,  if  I 
solder  a  wire  to  each  end  of  this  roll  and 
to  a  good  ground  rod,  will  it  make  a  good 
protection  from  lightning?  What  size 
wire  should  I  use,  and  would  copper  be 
enough  better  to  pay?  Can  I  staple  this 
ground  wire  to  the  sides  of  the  building, 
or  should  it  be  insulated?  c.  c. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Doubtless  the  metal  ridge  roll  grounded 
as  you  suggest  would  give  some  protection 
from  lightning.  To  give  the  fullest  pro¬ 
tection,  however,  spires  or  points  should 
be  erected  along  the  ridge  at  distances 
not  greater  than  25  ft.  apart.  All  high 
points,  as  cupolas,  chimneys,  etc.,  should 
be  protected  by  a  spire  projecting  above 
it  as  well.  These  should  be  connected  to 
a  cable  running  along  the  ridge  and  down 
diagonally  opposite  corners  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  grounds  placed  in  permanently 
moist  earth  ;  usually  10  ft.  deep  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  Cable  is  desirable  as  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  long  lengths,  lessening  the  num¬ 
ber  of  joints  required  and  is  easily  bent 
in  long  easy  curves  to  the  direction  re¬ 
quired  ;  angles  or  sharp  bends  should  he 
avoided. 

As  to  choice  between  copper  and  iron, 
the  deciding  factor  seems  to  ‘be  durability, 
and  here,  of  course,  the  copper  has  the 
advantage,  as  under  ordinary  conditions 
it  does  not  corrode  and  waste  away.  Cop¬ 
per  cable  is  also  very  flexible,  making  it 
easy  to  install. 

Insulators  are  not  necessary  and  the 
cable  can  be  fastened  directly  to  the  roof 
and  side  walls.  A  perfect  ground  to  the 
earth  is  the  most  necessary  condition. 
In  this  connection  all  metal  parts  about 
the  building,  as  water  -pipes,  'horse  fork 
track  and  similar  things,  should  he  care¬ 
fully  grounded  to  the  cable  as  well. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  342  explains 
clearly  the  method  of  rodding  a  building 
and  the  reasons  for  the  steps  taken.  It 
can  be  obtained  by  request  to  your  Con¬ 
gressman,  and  should  he  of  interest  and 
help. 


Stucco  Over  Weather- 
boarding 

We  are  going  to  repair  our  home,  using 
stucco  over  the  weatherboards.  Would 
it  he  satisfactory,  and  is  it  subject  to 
weather  conditions?  It  is  said  to  contain 
no  cement.  Would  it  make  a  warm  and 
comfortable  house?  R.  A.  E. 

Lorain  Co.,  O. 

Stucco  can  be  satisfactorily  used  as  a 
repair  or  remodeling  material  for  an  old 
frame  house,  provided  certain  conditions 
are  met.  The  frame  must  be  stiff  enough 
to  prevent  racking  by  the  wind;  the 
boarding  must  be  well  nailed,  and  if  the 
weatherboarding  is  loose  it  is  usually 
better  to  strip  it  and  apply  the  lath  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  sheathing.  Particular  care 
must  be  taken  in  flashing  around  open¬ 
ings  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water  be¬ 
hind  the  stucco,  and  in  applying  lath 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  there  are 
no  weak  joints  where  a  crack  might  form. 

The  character  of  your  house  and  sur¬ 
roundings  will  determine  whether  or  not 
your  house  will  present  a  good  appearance 
after  stuccoing.  As  you  no  doubt  know, 
almost  any  color  or  surface  treatment  is 
possible  with  stucco  by  using  different 
colored  aggregates  and  different  methods 
of  finishing. 


Pumping  from  Well 

A  well  on  my  place  is  22  ft.  deep.  The 
water  was  drawn  up  with  a  bucket.  The 
place  has  been  vacant  for  several  months. 
I  expect  to  draw  all  the  water  out  and 
clean  tl»  >.  well.  I  also  wish  to  put  on  a 
pump.  I  have  looked  at  a  pump  which 
is  said  to  draw  up  to  27  to  30  ft.  It  is 
something  like  a  pitcher  pump  but  looks 
a  little  different  and  has  no  cylinder.  At 
first  I  was  going  to  put  the  pump  over 
the  well,  but  I  thought  that  perhaps  I 
can  put  it  in  the  kitchen  alongside  the 
sink.  Distance  from  bottom  of  well  to 
top  of  pump  will  be  28  to  29  ft.  The  well 
is  about  3  ft.  from  the  house  in  line 
with  sink.  Will  this  pump  work,  or 
must  I  put  the  pump  over  well?  M.v. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

If  the  distances  are  as  you  have  stated 
you  will  be  able  to  use  a  pump  in  your 
kitchen  to  draw  water  from  the  outside 
well.  It  is  probable  that  the  water  stands 
at  least  3  ft.  deep  in  your  well  in  dry 


weather,  which  would  lessen  the  lift  by 
this  amount.  The  suction  pipe  should 
be  put  wc’l  down  in  the  ground  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing,  and  where  it  goes  through 
the  cellar  wall  it  should  be  kept  from 
contact  with  the  stonework  for  the  same 
reason.  If  you  wished  to  do  so  you 
could  put  in  a  small  force  pump  with  a 
tank  holding  a  day’s  supply  of  water  in 
the  attic.  This  could  be  piped  to  the 
range  boiler  and  sink,  furnishing  hot  and 
cold  running  water  in  the  cistern  at 
slight  expense.  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  has  a  bulletin 
that  describes  simple  home  installations 
of  this  kind  very  clearly. 


Pumping  from  House 

I  have  a  drilled  well  105  ft.  deep ;  12 
ft.  of  it  dug  and  4  ft.  in  diameter,  the 
rest  is  drilled.  It  has  an  iron  pump 
and  box  and  iron  pipe,  probably  60  ft. 
of  it.  The  pipe  is  rusty  and  the  water 
is  not  clear,  and  when  the  water  in  the 
tank  of  the  stove  settles  the  bottom  is 
all  iron  rust.  When  I  pump  the  water 
for  about  five  minutes  the  water  is  red 
with  rust,  and  after  pumping  a  while 
longer  is  clear,  and  one  could  not  ask  for 
better  water.  I  have  to  do  this  about 
every  month.  I  think  it  is  the  pipe.  My 
well  is  35  ft.  from  the  house.  Could  I 
have  a  water  system  and  pump  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  house?  What  kind  of 
pump  would  I  need?  The  pump  and  pipe 
have  been  in  this  well  about  30  years. 

Oakland,  Me.  H.  F.  p. 

The  ordinary  “suction”  pump  cannot 
lift  water  to  a  height  greater  than  25 
ft.  in  practice,  and  unless  the  water  in 
your  well  maintains  a  level  within  this 
distance  of  the  surface  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  use  a  pump  of  this  kind  at 
the  house  aud  draw  water  from  the  well. 
Running  water  may  be  secured  at  the 
house  however  by  use  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  pumping  outfits.  An  air 
compressor  and  tank  are  installed  at  the 
house  or  other  convenient  place  and  the 
compressed  air  piped  to  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  pump  in  the  well.  This  pump 
starts  when  a  faucet  is  opened  in  the 
house  and  fresh  water  is  pumped  to  the 
faucets.  If  electric  current  is  available 
a  deep  well  pump  of  the  automatic  type 
may  be  placed  over  the  well  and  water 
secured  in  this  way.  Farmer’s  Bulletin 
No.  941.  obtainable  from  your  Congress¬ 
man,  has  much  valuable  information  in 
it  relative  to  water  systems. 


Comparison  of  Field  Stone 
and  Concrete  for  Wall 

What  are  the  relative  merits  of  a  wall 
of  concrete  and  one  of  field  stone  laid  in 
mortar?  I  plan  to  build  a  basement  wall 
24x34,  and  move  a  barn  onto  it ;  expect 
to  build  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  a  door 
and  a  window  in  each  end  wall,  north 
and  south,  and  window  in  west  side. 
Cement  is  expensive.  Field  stone  can 
be  had  for  the  hauling  right  here  on  the 
farm.  I  want  a  good  wall  which  will 
stand  up,  but  this  is  all  new  work  for 
me.  Explain  which  wall  would  be  bet¬ 
ter,  and  why,  both  as  to  cost  aud  dura¬ 
bility,  also  desirability.  e.  j.  c. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  will  doubtless  he  much  better 
satisfied  with  a  concrete  wall  than  with 
one  built  from  field  stone.  When  the 
labor  cost  is  considered  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  masonry  wall  could  be  built  as 
cheaply  as  one  made  from  concrete.  The 
concrete  wall  takes  up  less  room  in  the 
stable,  being  thinner,  also  being  thinner 
it  admits  more  light  through  the  win¬ 
dows.  It  presents  a  smoother  surface 
and  is  more  easily  kept  clean  and  for  an 
interior  presents  a  better  appearance. 

When  building  the  wall  of  concrete 
about  a  third  or  more  of  clean  hard 
field  stone  can  be  imbedded  in  it,  in  this 
way  saving  concrete.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  stones  are  well 
settled  in  the  mortar,  and  that  they  are 
pushed  back  from  the  forms  so  that  the 
mortar  presents  an  unbroken  surface  on 
the  wall. 


Question  About  Water  Main 

I  own  two  houses  and  some  time  ago 
brought  city  water  down  to  them  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense,  running  a  pipe  through 
from  one  house  to  the  other.  I  would 
like  to  sell  the  one  that  has  the  water 
line  running  through  and  live  in  the 
other.  Would  the  new  owner  have  a 
right  at  any  time  to  cut  off  my  water  sup¬ 
ply  ?  Would  I  still  own  the  pipe  in  the 
roadway?  I  would  not  care  to  sell  this 
place  if  it  was  going  to  cause  me  any 
trouble  with  the  water  supply.  c.  R. 

Connecticut. 

You  can  make  sufficient  reservations 
in  the  deed  to  take  care  of  your  water 
line.  n.  t. 
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The  Henyard 


Limberneck 

We  are  losing  hens  with  limberneck.  Is 
there  a  cure  ?  mrs.  r.  j.  f. 

Give  the  affected  fowls  a  dose  of  Epsom 
salts,  a  small  teaspoonful  to  an  individ¬ 
ual,  or  1  lb.  to  each  100  birds,  if  flock 
treatment  is  desired.  Dissolve  in  a  little 
water  and  add  to  moist  mash,  or  dissolve 
larger  amounts  in  what  drinking  water 
will  be  consumed  in  the  day.  Then  find 
the  decayed  meat  or  other  spoiled  food 
responsible  for  the  trouble  and  remove  it 
from  the  flock’s  reach.  m.  b.  d. 


Stale  Bread  for  Hens 

I  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  large 
quantity  of  stale  bread  from  a  hotel  near 
by  at  50  cents  per  barrel.  If  I  should 
dry  and  grind  such  bread  to  a  meal,  what 
ingredients  should  I  add  to  it  to  make  a 
mash  feed  for  hens?  f.  a.  e. 

Bread  has  about  half  the  feeding  value 
of  wheat  middlings,  but  contains  more 
moisture  and  is  more  subject  to  molding, 
besides  being  less  well  liked  by  most  ani¬ 
mals.  Ground  stale  bread,  free  from 
mold,  could  doubtless  be  substituted  for 
wheat  middlings  in  any  mash  mixture. 
As  it  contains  but  about  one-half  the 
amount  of  protein  found  in  standard 
wheat  middlings,  some  additional  amount 
of  a  high  protein  ingredient  of  the  mash 
might  be  used,  if  desired.  Bread  ranks  as 
a  wheat  product,  of  course,  and  would 
naturally  be  used  as  such.  M.  B.  D. 


A  White  Wyandotte  pullet  weighing  3% 
lbst  on  July  4,  at  11  weeks  of  age.  The 
owner,  Frank  B.  Ireland  of  Essex  Go., 
Mass.,  disclaims  the  use  of  either  art  or 
science  in  the  rearing  of  his  birds,  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  the  backyard,  in  a  pen  10  by 
15  ft.,  and  on  ground  packed  as  hard  as 
concrete.  Neither  has  he  pampered  them, 
feeding  them  but  twice  daily  and  upon 
hard  grains;  green  stuff  cut  and  thrown 
to  them.  He  has  fed  them  both  yeast 
and  codliver  oil  from  the  start,  however, 
and  believes  that  these  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  thrift  and  growth  of  the 
birds.  It  isi  a  good  illustration  of  what 
can  be  done  with  a  small  flock  in  a  back¬ 
yard,  but  it  won’t  do  to  argue  from  this 
that  large  flocks  could  be  kept  in  the  same 
way  over  a  period  of  years  without 
trouble. 


Sod  Poultry  Range 

Will  you  give  me  advice  as  to  seeding 
a  poultry  range  to  green  stuff  for  pasture 
for  several  thousand  chickens?  I  have 
a  flat  field  long,  not  square;  the  soil  is 
of  sandy  loam,  with  quite  a  lot  of  cobble¬ 
stones.  There  must  be  18  acres  or  more 
of  land.  We  cannot  afford  to  plow  up 
all  the  field  and  would  like  to  know  what 
you  would  advise  to  sow  in  plots  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  field.  Some  spots  in  the 
fields  look  good  and  others  are  sour,  with 
moss  and  briers  and  sweet  fern  growing. 
Could  I  sow  Hungarian  grass,  millet, 
Soy  beans,  rape,  or  what  mixture  would 
you  advise?  Next  Fall  I  will  pqt  in 
some  rye  and  grass  and  clover.  What 
are  the  best  grass  and  clover  seeds  to 
sow  for  poultry  grazing?  I  like  a  good 
turf  for  them  to  run  over.  This  field 
will  always  be  used  for  chicken  range, 
and  grass  cannot  interfere  with  any 
farming  operations  near  by.  E.  s.  T. 

For  a  permanent  sod  poultry  range 
there  is  nothing  better  than  Alfalfa  if 
you  can  grow  it  there.  If  not,  I  would 
sow  Timothy  and  a  little  Red-top  with 
the  Fall  grain,  and  clover  seed  should 
be  sown  about  the  last  of  March.  We 
use  six  qu&rts  of  Timothy  and  four  of 
clover.  The  clover  seed  is  mixed  two 


parts  Medium  Red  and  one  part  Alsike. 
We  do  not  use  the  Red-top  here,  but  it 
would  no  doubt  be  good  for  your  land 
there. 

For  early  Summer  use  I  would  sow 
some  of  the  sections  of  land  near  the 
houses  with  oats  and  barley  mixed,  equal 
parts,  as  soon  as  possible  in  Spring.  Sow 
quite  thickly,  about  2 y2  bushels  per  acre 
of  the  mixture.  This  will  give  you  good 
green  feed  early  in  the  season.  You 
could  then  make  successive  sowings  about 
a  week  apart  for  three  or  four  weeks 
if  you  have  room.  Then  about  the  first 
of  June  plant  a  field  of  corn  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  location  easily  accessible  to  the 
chicks  from  all  the  colony  houses.  In 
each  row  of  corn,  between  the  hills  plant 
Soy  beans.  The  corn  makes  excellent 
shade  for  the  chicks,  and  the  Soy  beans 
come  on  for  green  feed  about  the  first  of 
July,  and  last  practically  all  the  season. 
If  you  have  large  chicks  running  on  the 
range  of  course  it  would  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  corn  with  a  temporary 
fence  until  it  is  six  inches  or  a  foot  high, 
depending  on  the  number  of  chicks  and 
their  age.  c.  s.  greene. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N,  J.,  under 
control  o t  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station, 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  July  16,  1924: 


B.  P.  ROCKS 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Gnrret  Buck.  N.  J . 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Del.  . 

W.  II.  B.  Kent  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farm,  R.  I . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  Y . 

L.  K.  Laferty,  N.  J . 

Ontario  Anri.  College,  Can . 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . 

Navillus  Rocks,  N.  J . 

Wm.  II  Schaff,  N.  J . 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

W.  C.  Matthews.  Del . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTBS 

Oktusba  Farm.  Ohio . 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J . 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm.  Del . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J....  . 

F,  A,  Woodward,  N.  J . 

Rosewood  Place,  N,  J . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  W,  Bottcher,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  J . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Marcel  Sassen,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J . 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J.... 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

Barne’s  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

I, ,  C.  Beall,  Jr,  Wash . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N.  J . 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm, 8.  C . 

Windy  Brow  Farm,  N.  J . 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

Cherry  Croft  Farm,  N.  J . 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  O . 

F.  II.  Claflin,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y . 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  . 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n . 

Harry  N.  Connor,  N.  J . 

Fairview  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J  . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

8,  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  S.  Ellis,  N.  J . 

I),  E.  Evans,  Pa . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.  J  . 

Associated  Farms,  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

W.  A.  Foster,  N.  J . 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N.  J . 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N,  Y  . 

Magnolia  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.  J . 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Ilouten,  N.  J . 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J... 

Dr.  J  S.  Nief,  N.  J . 

Old  Orchard  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J . 

8.  C.  Price,  Pa . 

Puritas  Springs  Poultry  Farm,  O . 

M,  J.  Quackenbush  N.  J . 

Allendale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.  J . 

L.  W  Steelman.  Pa . 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.  J  . 

Fred  Warren,  N.  J . 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.  J . . . 

Le  Roy  Wilcox,  N,Y . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . . . 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y . 


_  1  Total 


Week  Total 

61 

1677 

72 

2388 

78 

2170 

80 

2570 

79 

1878 

84 

2329 

71 

2148 

81 

2161 

70 

2328 

80 

2368 

88 

2375 

SI 

2248 

76 

1967 

47 

1755 

80 

2411 

66 

1941 

67 

2155 

45 

1962 

52 

2028 

50 

1704 

63 

1740 

58 

2012 

49 

2008 

76 

1739 

0 

1008 

68 

2463 

82 

2449 

86 

2296 

62 

2343 

90 

2432 

63 

2378 

69 

2311 

8T 

2414 

56 

2113 

56 

2442 

95 

2671 

71 

2120 

84 

2545 

101 

2868 

93 

2355 

98 

2696 

96 

2854 

106 

3067 

86 

2862 

88 

2370 

91 

2397 

113 

3217 

71 

2888 

90 

2753 

82 

2111 

80 

2826 

59 

1923 

97 

2431 

81 

2552 

79 

2210 

96 

3065 

76 

2262 

54 

1896 

76 

2521 

85 

2279 

90 

2449 

89 

2181 

70 

2889 

48 

2756 

67 

2775 

84 

2291 

73 

2229 

80 

2349 

92 

2729 

55 

2124 

86 

2562 

72 

2389 

96 

2571 

77 

2373 

74 

2143 

97 

2557 

80 

2218 

96 

2692 

80 

2124 

79 

2331 

96 

2532 

78 

2134 

86 

2281 

75 

2386 

81 

2332 

93 

2458 

100 

2554 

66 

1698 

84 

2761 

74 

2279 

76 

2208 

69 

2286 

98 

2562 

91 

2778 

55 

1861 

77 

2254 

93 

2305 

87 

2567 

108 

2197 

66 

1905 

7731 

233680 

PULLETS 

Porter’s  Certified  White  Leghorns 

Thousands  of  excellent  April  hatched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  money  back  guarantee.  Free  booklet. 
Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is 
located  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit  farm.  Free  range. 
Cockerels  and  breeding  stock.  Distributor  for  Carboli- 
neum  the  best  mite  destroyer  and  preventive  known. 
Only  one  application  a  year  required.  $1.75  a  gal. 
$1.40  a  gal.  in  5  gallon  cans. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  SOIHJS,  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS 

Pure  Hollywood  strain.  We  purchased  the  pens  that 
won  the  Storrs  Egg  Laying  Contest  Season  of  1921-22, 
also  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  ever  entered  at  Storrs 
Contest,  mated  these  to  the  highest  record  best  male 
birds  the  Hollywood  Farms  had  to  offer  from  304  312  and 
328  egg  dams.  We  have  cockerels  hatched  in  Jan.,  Feb., 
Mar.  and  April,  range  raised,  well-grown,  price,  $7.50, 
$10.00  and  $15.00  each,  according  to  selection  and 
egg  record  of  dam.  Full  pedigree  furnished.  Also  have 
a  few  good  breeding  hens.  Must  please  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Rarred  Plymouth  Rocks _ $  9.00  per  100 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7.00  per  100 

Mixed  Chicks . •. . 6.00  per  100 

Prompt  Shipment.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

Box  113  Bellefonte,  Penna. 

CHICKS 

FROM  GOOD  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

locks,  $8  per  100  ;  Wyandottes,  $1 1  per  100,;  White  Leg- 
iorns,  $7  per  100;  Mixed,  $6  per  100.  Special  priee  on 
arge  lots.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  and  Kef.  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 

PULLETS 

Immediate  Delivery 

10  to  12-week  old  Pullets.  Ready  to  lay 
Pullets.  Breeding  Cockerels  from  high 
producing  matings. 

WENE  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

wo  BABY  CHICKS 

Per  100  Per  500 
Assorted  Chicks..  ..  $6.50  $80,00 

8.  O.  White  Leghorns .  7.00  8S4.50 

Barred  Rocks .  8.50  40.00 

Buff  Bocks .  9.50  45.00 

K.  I.  Beds .  9.50  [45.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes  a  limited  amount  @  12c  each.  100% 
safe  arrival  guaranteed,  Parcel  post  paid. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  Richfield,  Pa. 

Pure  Tancred  Stock 

7  April  1st  hatched  Cockerels  @  965.00  each 
5  1923  hatched  Cocks . @  965.00  each 

hatched  from  eggs  from  Tancred  s  2U0-299]egg  pen :  al¬ 
so  limited  number  fine  pullets  sired  by  above  cocks  : 

March  1st  Hatcli . 962.00  each 

Aprilist  Hatch .  1.75  each 

April  25th  Hatch . 1.50  each 

Order  direct  from  ad.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  10%  of  order. 

JOS.T.  BERESHEIM,  Box  1056.  East  Hampton,  L.I.,  N.Y 

CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

I  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.  $7  per  100  and  up. 
'  Hogan  tested.  White, Brown  and  Black  Leghorns, 
’j  100 — $8  ;  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  100— $10  ; 
/  BarredRocks.WhiteWyandottes.lOO— $11.  Reds, 
v  100 — $12.  Broilers,  100 — $7.  100#  live  delivery 
“■  guaranteed.  We  ship  anywhere  by  Parcel  Post. 
Free  Catalog.  Reference:  Ickesburg  State  Bank. 
Johnson’s  Hatchery  Box  40  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

horns,  $8 — 100.  B. Rocks,  $10.  R.  I.  Reds.  $10.  Mixed. 
$7.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  free. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  R.  D.  3  Millerstown.  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8e  ;  B.  P.  Rocks,  9o  ;  R.  I. 
Reds,  lOe;  Mixed,  Jo.  Order  from  adv. 

VALLEY  VIEW  HATCHERY 

C.  I.  BENNER  Box  33  Rlchfleld.Pa. 

o  ix  X  C  K  S 

S.  C.  Buff  and  E.  White  Leghorns. ..  $8.00  per  101) 

American  White  Leghorns .  7.00  per  100 

Rocks .  9.00  per  100 

R.  I,  Reds .  9.50  per  100 

White  Rocks  .  12.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mix.. $8.00  per  100  I  Light. .. .$6.00  per  100 
CLOYD  NIEMOND  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8e  each  ;  per  500,  $37,50. 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  9e  each  j  per  500,  $42.50. 
S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds,  10«  each;  per  500,  $47.50, 
Mixed  Chicks,  7c  each;  per  600,  $32.50.  100#  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

F.  B.  LEISTER  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


ii/^Trp  S.  0.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
I  H  I  (  K  . S  7c»  Barred  Rocks,  9c;  Reds, 
lOc,  and  Mixed,  7c  each.  100# 
Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  eirc. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE.  Prop. 

McAlisterville,  Pa 


D  A  D  Y  Mixed  or  Broilers . $  7  per  100 

*’*'"*0  ■  S.  0.  W.  Leghorn .  8  per  100 

CU|Y  Barred  Rocks . lO  per  100 

**  1  '/v  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  lO  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#live  del.  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  paid  to  your  door.  FRANK  NACE.  MoAlUtervlIle,  Ha.  ft.  0.  2 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 


NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

ALL  CHICKS  NOW  9c 


”  Parks’ ”  Bar  Rock,  ”  Martin’s  ”  W.  Wyandotte. 
Mixed  or  my  choice  &  8c.  Direct  strains.  None 
better.  Order  25  to  1,000.  Delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Bank  ref.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


satisfaction  guaranteed. 


B.  C.  Reds,B.  P.  Rocks,  8.  C. 
W.  Leghorns,  and  Mixed 
chicks 7e  up.  Thesechicks 
are  all  from  free  range 
stock.  Safe  delivery  and 
Booklet  free. 


W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Forced  Sale!  LACK  OF  HOUSING  ROOM 

'vbest's  jersey  black  giants 

Superior  Laying  Strain.  Your  opportunity  to  get 
best  foundation  stock  cheap.  Our  breeders  include 
champion  pen  at  largest  Giant  meet  ever  held,  Trenton, 
1924.  BABY  CHIX,  Free  range  farm  to  fourteen  weeks 
stock,  $1  to  $8.  FISH  FARMS,  Mystic,  Connecticut 

CHOICE  COCKERELS 

March  hatched,  from  imported  Barron  stock,  with 
pedigrees  of  272-314  eggs.  Extra  large,  farm  range  grown 
birds  from  pure  white  egg  stock.  Price  now  S2.50 
each;  10  or  more  $2  each.  r.  t.  EWING,  Atlantic.  Pa. 


HUSKY  CHICKS  that  GROW  far°™ 

and  Sept.  Deliveries.  We  are  breeders  of  Quality  Chicks. 
Once  you  buy,  again  you  will  buy.  We  do  not  Bhip  scrubs 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c  j  300,  $22  ;  500,  $37.  Barred  Bocks. 
1  1c;  300,  $30;  500,  $63.  Parks’  B.  Rock  Pullets,  10  to 
12  weeks,  $1.00;  14  weeks  SI. 25.  Express  Collect.  CnBh 
with  all  orders.  WILSON'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Flemlngton,  N.  J. 


CHICKS?* 


HEALTHY 
FREE-RANGE  STOCK 

S.  C.  Buff  and  W.  Leg.,  $8—100.  Burred  Hocks, 
$10—100.  R.  I.  Reds,  $10—100.  White  Rocks, 
$12—100.  Lite  Mixt,  $7—100.  Hevy  Mixt,  $8 
—100.  Sat.  guar,  or  money  refunded.  Circ.  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

About  1,000  farm  range  pullets,  weighing  from  1  to 2  lbs.; 
price  80c  per  lb.  (6c  per  oz.),  in  lots  of  25  or  more.' 

YATES  FARMS  -  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  i* 

from  Prize  Winner  of  last  North  American  Contest. 
Bred  from  250-292  record  sires.  English -Australian  blood. 
$2.50  each.  6  for  $18.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

l»r.  II.  |8.  DICKINSON,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


600  m#rm  a  *PRIL  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  pen  45  leading  New  York  State  contest. 
Also  300  March-April  Rock  Pullets,  Cockerels. 

Julos  F.  Francals  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.  N.Y. 

Mixed . $7  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns....  8  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

Reds  . lo  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots,  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS  From  Heavy-Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  9c ;  Reds,  9c  and  Mixed,  7c.  100#  safe 
delivery.  B.  W.  AMEY  CocolamuN,  Pa. 

Want  in  RlIV  to  500  pullets,  White  or  Barred 
■lain  iv  UUJ  Plymouth  Rocks.  Wyandottes  or 
It.  I.  Reds.  Also  Breeders  of  above  Breeds. 

FRED  B.  SCORALICK  Central  Ave.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

PULI  FTS  WANTED-Any  quantity. 
tTx, V  77^ *  f?  S  1  u t e  age  an  d  price. 

GEO.  G.  STUART,  Granite  Springs,  N.  Y. 


,  March  and  April  hatched. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  &  heavy  fay  era 

Raised  on  free  range.  Dunrobln  Farm,  Kntontown,  N.  J. 

Early  Hatched  White  Leghorn  S?fte"Tit5rttocBi!#i‘S: 

spection  Invited.  Hall  Brothers  Wallingford,  Conn. 

White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pollets  f^’ 

This  season’s  pens.  WALTER  SCHEDLER,  West  Coxsackie,  N.  1. 

White  Wyandottes 


minto 


Pullets  and  Cockerels. 


Walden,  New  York 


White  Wyandottes  ?-’0<?0  iC"cks’  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pul  lets. 


ing  Hens, 


Catalogue.  Special  price  on  Yearl- 

B0W0EN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Manslield,  Ohio 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from  heavy  laying 
•'strain,  $3.00,  EMILIA  RICKENBR00E,  Frvburo,  Pa. 


PARKS 7  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm’s  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandottes. 
Yearling  pullets,  962.50  each;  pullets,  3  months, 
961.75;  4  months,  962, 

R1VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  165,  Rlverdale,  N.  J. 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyan-  D.-ll -4. 
dotte.  White  Leghorn  l  UlIClS 

5-mos.-old. $2.50 each;  4-mos.-o]d,  S2.25each.  Every 
bird  to  please  you  or  you  may  ship  back  at  once. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  The  Maples  Bristol,  Vermont 


S.C.R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

Yibert’s  289-egg  strain-  From  trap-nested  non-sit¬ 
ting  hens.  Baby  Chicks,  9612  per  100.  Deliveries 
weekly.  A<  H-  EINGAR 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  ELIZA VILLE,  NEW  YORK 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  I  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDSfCOMB 

Trap  nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  March 
and  April  pullets,  968  each.  A  few  yearling  hens, 
963  each.  Cockerels,  963.50  to  965. 

«.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  -  -  Paoll,  Pa. 


R  I  Rajc  Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Fine  quality 
U.I.  ncua  Cheap.  S.  BOWDEN,  Box  195,  Mnnsfiold,  O 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers.Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  forPricee 

Allston  Squab  Co.,  allsto8lcmass! 


PHI  DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  1SLIP,  N.Y. 


MAMMOTHBRONZETURKEYS 

$5  per  12  eggs,  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  H.  A.  Souder,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Squab  Book’FREE 

8-  Squabs  selling  at  highest  prices  ever  known.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
'-h,.  Raised  In  one  month.  We  ship  everywhere  our  fa¬ 
mous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established  23 
years.  Write  now  for  big  illustrated  free  book. 
How  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
2 06 H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


iiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiii 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  34th  St.,  New  York 
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7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  9,  1924 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  Plattsburg  (N.  Y.)  papers  of 
July  17  contain  reports  of  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide 
Company.  In  the  reorganization  plan  old 
stockholders  are  to  receive  one  share  of 
stock  for  every  three  of  their  present 
holdings,  and  a  bond  issue  covering  the 
property  of  the  company  is  to  be  floated. 
The  amount  of  the  present  indebtedness  is 
not  stated  in  the  newspaper  report.  The 
new  organization  proposes  opening  the 
plant,  which  has  been  shut  down  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  by  Sept.  1.  Samuel  Null, 
who  has  conducted  the  business  since  the 
founder,  Geo.  A.  Stromblad,  retired,  is 
retained  in  the  new  organization  as  presi¬ 
dent.  Stromblad  started  the  enterprise 
as  a  get-rich-quick  stock  selling  scheme, 
but  his  stock  selling  methods  were  white 
as  driven  enow  when  compared  with  the 
“reloading”  game  and  other  deceptions  on 
country  people  employed  during  the 
regime  of  Samuel  Null.  If  conducted 
along  legitimate  lines  we  wish  the  new 
organization  success,  but  we  cannot  say 
that  it  starts  off  under  favorable  auspices 
in  view  of  the  record  made  by  President 
Null  since  he  has  been  guiding  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  enterprise. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  you  know 
of  the  people  who  sent  out  the  Editor 
Council,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.,  circular? 
I  think  I  see  a  loophole  for  them  ;  they 
get  my  $120  and  buy  back  my  writings 
when  they  see  fit  to  do  so.  Why  pay  $120 
if  they  intend  to  give  me  back  $100? 
Why  don’t  they  accept  just  $20  and  let 
me  sell  where  I  found  a  market? 

Pennsylvania.  H.  w.  G. 

The  proposition  of  the  so-called  “Edi¬ 
tor  Council”  is  such  a  palpable  fake  that 
it  is  not  so  dangerous  to  amateur  fiction 
writers  as  many  of  the  more  alluring 
schemes  in  this  line.  The  aspiring  au¬ 
thor  is  asked  to  sign  an  agreement  to  pay 
$120  for  the  supposed  service  of  the  Edi¬ 
tor  Council  under  an  agreement  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  until  $100  worth  of  the 
manuscripts  have  been  sold  by  the  coun¬ 
cil.  This  might  not,  and  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  would  not,  happen  till  doomsday. 
The  Editor  Council  is  just  some  individ¬ 
ual  living  by  his  wits  in  concocting  easy- 
money  schemes. 

I  have  ordered  of  Omega  Plant  Co., 
Omega,  Ga.,  and  paid  for  plants  for 
$22.35.  The  checks  show  that  they  got 
the  monev.  I  have  written  the  Omega 
Plant  Co*.,  also  the  cashier,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Mitehel.  Omega  State  Bank,  enclosed 
stamped  envelope  but  up  to  date  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  plants  or  answer.  Please  see 
what  you  can  do  for  me.  I  cannot  use 
the  plants  now  as  it  is  too  late.  N.  J.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Omega  Plant  Co.  does  not  re¬ 
spond  to  our  letter  in  the  subscribers  be¬ 
half  either.  We  do  not  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  vegetable  plant  trade  or 
the  people  conducting  it.  The  above  let¬ 
ter  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  complaints  we 
receive  against  advertisers  in  this  line 
of  trade.  Our  contention  is  that  if  a 
plant  grower  is  unable  to  fill  an  order  he 
should  have  consideration  enough  for  the 
customer  to  return  his  money  so  that  he 
could  secui-e  plants  elsewhere. 

The  enclosed  speaks  for  itself.  Looks 
to  me  like  the  same  old  “non-shatterable 
windshield”  stuff  under  a  new  name.  No¬ 
tice  my  reply  on  their  self-addressed  post¬ 
paid  card.  Please  mail  it  from  your  of¬ 
fice.  Do  not  think  the  “corporation” 
will  trouble  me  again,  until  it  has  a  new 
name.  All  my  near  neighbors  had  the 
same  bait  sent  them,  but  do  not  think 
any  of  them  green  enough  to  bite. 

Massachusetts.  R-  K-  s. 

The  above  letter  refers  to  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  Indestructo  Glass  Corp., 
Boston,  Mass.,  to  invest  in  its  stock.  The 
subscriber’s  reply  to  the  invitation  on 
the  return  postal  card  is  very  appropriate 
and  reads  as  follows:  “Oh,  yes,  I  have 
had  chances  to  invest  in  about  47  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  stock  which  the  promo¬ 
ters  promised  would  yield  tremendous 
profits;  but  just  the  same  all  my  extra 
dollars  have  gone  into  registered  U.  S. 
bonds  and  will  stay  there.  Please  re¬ 
move  my  name  from  your  sucker  list.” 


We  have  just  received  from  the  Monta- 
Mower  people,  Milwaukee,  Wis..  after 
many  days,  answer  to  our  caustic  letter, 
saying  our  difficulty  with  the  Monta- 
Mower  was  owing  to  the  peculiar  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  lawn  (our  lawn,  by  the  way, 
is  particularly  even  and  nice,  none  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  neighborhood).  Did  the  Monta- 
Mower  people  say :  “Money  back  if  not 
satisfied,”  as  they  say  in  their  ads?  Oh, 
no !  Instead  they  sent  us  an  8%xll 
closely  printed  sheet  of  “Instructions.” 
You  need  not  write  them,  we  consider 
the  matter  closed.  Have  sold  the  mower 
for  $5  (cost  us  $15)  to  a  fellow  who 
thought  his  children  could  get  that  much 
out  of  it.  w.  h.  p. 

Connecticut. 

We  had  similar  reports  to  the  above 
last  season  on  the  Monta-Mower.  Fur¬ 
ther  comment  is  unnecessary. 


In  issue  of  .Tune  28  we  published  a 
warning  for  our  readers  to  leave  the 
Orange  Produce  Company,  266  Main  St., 
Orange,  N.  J.,  out  of  their  consideration 
when  making  egg  shipments.  Our  warn¬ 
ings  were  again  justified  since  the  coun¬ 
ty  prosecutor  of  Newark,  N.  ,T.  is  inves¬ 
tigating  the  nature  of-  their  business, 
while  the  postal  inspectors  are  following 
them  up  on  their  “quotation  postal 
cards.”  This  is  just  what  happens  when 
our  readers  fail  to  heed  our  advice  in 
shipping  to  the  responsible  houses,  but 
are  curious  to  taste  of  the  “fictitious 
golden  prices”  which  they  never  receive. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information 
concerning  this  Tea  Room  Institute  of  the 
Lewis  Hotel  Training  Schools,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  A  correspondence  school  for 
the  study  of  tea  room  management  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mary  Catherine  Lewis.  I  am 
a  faithful  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 

New  York.  o.  F.  G. 

We  regard  all  such  ‘correspondence 
school  propositions  as  essentially  easy 
money  schemes. 

I  am  sending  letters  from  Chas. 
Cluthe  &  Sons,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  They 
claim  I  have  not  complied  with  all  terms 
for  refunding  price  of  truss  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  After  trying  truss  I  returned  it 
with  answer  to  questions,  except  those 
that  I  told  them  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
reply  to  with  intelligence.  After  they 
returned  it,  claiming  they  had  made  al¬ 
terations  that  should  make  it  satisfactory, 
I  found  it  a  much  worse  fit  than  before, 
but  wore  it  every  day  until  I  could  not 
stand  another  minute  of  torture.  In  the 
meantime  I  followed  their  directions  as 
to  bending  frame  to  give  it  more  holding 
power,  etc.  They  have  sent  the  truss 
back  and  claim  that  I  must  give  it  fur¬ 
ther  trial,  which  I  positively  refuse  to  do, 
as  I  grew  much  worse  while  wearing  it 
and  will  not  suffer  another  minute  of 
misery  caused  by  it.  My  physician  will 
bear  me  out  in  this.  Please  advise  me  if 
I  should  send  them  the  truss,  and  how  to 
collect  the  money  for  it.  J.  F.  M. 

Virginia. 

Chas.  Cluthe  &  Sons  are  running  true 
to  form  in  this  transaction.  The  Post 
Office  Department  brought  charges 
against  this  firm  a  few  years  ago,  alleg¬ 
ing  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  “guarantee,”  and  its 
failure  to  live  up  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  trusses  were  sold.  We  have 
not  heard  much  of  the  concern  in  the 
meantime,  but  the  above  report  indicates 
that  Cluthe  &  Sons  are  not  entirely  re¬ 
formed.  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type 
the  subscriber  reports  the  refund  of  his 
money.  The  Post  Office  Department’s 
“big  stick”  is  helpful. 

On  .Tune  23  I  shipped  four  cases  of 
eggs  to  the  Federal  Butter  and  Egg  Co., 
245  Avon  Ave.,  Newark.  N.  .T.  As  I  re¬ 
ceived  no  returns  I  wrote  them  asking  if 
they  received  shipment  but  I  got  no  ans¬ 
wer.  They  have  usually  been  very 
prompt  in  their  returns.  I  think  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  them. 

New  York.  G.  G. 

On  investigation  we  discovered  that  the 
Federal  Butter  and  Egg  Company  had 
gone  into  bankruptcy  and  the  business 
affairs  had  passed  into  other  hands.  This 
is  only  another  concrete  proof  of  the 
folly  of  using  these  irresponsible  dealers 
for  egg  shipments,  and  we  can  only  ask 
ourselves,  “why”  do  readers  persist  in 
shipping  their  valuable  eggs  to  these 
pirates  when  the  legitimate  settlements 
are  waiting  for  them  with  financially  re¬ 
sponsible  houses? 


Irate  Lapy  (to  neighbor  in  subway)  : 
“Sir.  you  glass  eye  has  broken  my  hat¬ 
pin  !” — Harvard  Lampoon. 


“Don’t  git  fault-findin’  on  a  hot  day,” 
said  Uncle  Eben.  “Remember  de  other 
folks  ain’  no  more  ’sponsible  fob  de 
weather  dan  you  is.” — Washington  Star. 
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It  Disinfects  and  It  Paints 

Here’s  the  recipe  for  bright, 
clean,  healthful,  sanitary  living 
quarters  for  your  live  stock.  Get  a 
package  of  Carbola,  the  Modem 
Disinfecting  Whitewash  that  comes 
in  powder  form.  Mix  it  with  water 
and  apply  it  with  a  spray  pump.  It 
disinfects  and  it  paints  in  one  easy, 
simple  operation. 

Carbola  is  better  than  ordinary 
whitewash  in  every  way.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  slaking  or  straining.  It 
will  not  clog  a  sprayer.  It  won’t 
blister,  flake  or  peel  off. 

Flows  Evenly  —  Dries  White 

Put  Carbola  on  with  a  brush,  if 
you  prefer.  It  flows  evenly  and 
smoothly  from  a  paint  brush.  It 
quickly  dries  a  clear,  even  white. 
And,  because  Carbola  is  a  powerful 
disinfectant  as  well  as  a  paint,  it 
will  help  to  keep  your  live  stock 
free  from  lice,  mites  and  contagious 
diseases. 

It’s  an  Excellent  Louse  Powder 

Use  the  dry  Carbola  powder  as  a 
louse  powder  on  cattle,  horses  and 
poultry.  Dust  it  on  garden  plants 
to  help  get  rid  of  bugs,  worms,  flies 
and  other  destructive  parasites. 

Your  hardware,  feed,  seed,  poultry  sup¬ 
ply  or  drug  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get 
it.  If  not,  order  direct.  Money  back,  if 
you’re  not  satisfied. 

5  lbs.  75c  and  10c  postage  10  lbs.  $1.25  and  15c  postage 

20  lbs.  $2.50  delivered  50  lbs.  $5.00  delivered 

200  lbs.  $18.00  delivered 

(A  pound  of  Carbola  makes  enough  disinfecting  whitewash 
to  cover  100  square  feet) 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

323  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Easy 

to 

Start 


I 


STAGNANT, WATER  UNFIT  FOR  STOCK 

In  mid-summer,  water  in  the  tank  quickly  gets  stagnant.  The  scum  that  forms 
means  that  millions  of  living  organisms  are  poisoning  the  water.  Such  water  is 
unfit  for  stock  to  drink.  Attach  a 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  FARM  PUMP  ENGINE 

to  your  pump  and  you  immediately  have  quantities  of  pure,  fresh  water. 
Itisasimple,  compact,  practical  pumping  outfit.  Comes  complete.  Fitsany  pump. 
Mounts  on  any  well  platform.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order.  Easy  to  start.  Air 
cooled;  can’t  freeze;  won’t  overheat.  Convenient  pulley  for  operating  other  hand 
power  machines.  Many  in  use  fifteen  years  I 

Write  today  for  free  booklet  17A.  It  tells  how  to  have  fresh  water  and  save  money. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 


It  costs 
you  less 
to  uso 
the  best 


ingli 

Established  1840 

82  Rowe  Street,  Madison,  Wls. 


This  One  Engine' 
Does  Every 
Farm  Job 


“  I  set  out  to  build  a  farm  engine 
that  would  have  every  feature 
the  farmer  wanted  and  none  he 
didn’t  want.  It  has  now  been 
on  the  market  six  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users  tell  me 
I’ve  succeeded.  I'm  proud  to 
have  this  engine  bear  my  name." 

— A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS 
FARM 
ENG  I  N  E 


rkable  Engine 


There  is  no  other  farm  engine 
like  it.  Simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the 
place  of  six  engines.  It  will  give 
from  ljfto  6  H.  P.,  yet  it  is  so 
light  that  two  men  can  carry  it 
easily.  Set  it  anywhere  and 
put  it  to  work. 

Change  Power 
as  Needed 

It  is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need 
6,  or  \yi  H.  P.  when  you  need 
only  lyi,  or  any  power  in  be¬ 
tween.  Fuel  consumption  in 
proportion  to  power  used  and 
remarkably  low  at  all  times. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to 
another  is  instantaneous. 

Burns  Kerosene 

Operates  with  kerosene  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Easy  starting,  no  crank¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  gas  engine 


value  on  the  market.  And  you 
can  prove  all  of  these  statements 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 

What  Users  Say 

Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  Hannibal, 
New  York,  says:  “Only  engine 
economical  for  all  jobs.  I  run  a 
28-inch  cord  wood  saw,  a  24- 
inch  rip  saw,  a  washer,  a  pump, 
and  a  grinder,  and  it  sure  runs 
them  fine.  It  has  perfect  run¬ 
ning  balance,  and  it  sets  quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Mani- 
toulan  Island,  Ontario,  says: 
"‘Have  given  my  Edwards  four 
years’  steady  work  and  like  it 
fine.  It  uses  very  little  fuel.  I 
run  a  28-inch  cord  wood  saw, 
also  a  rip  saw,  8-inch  grinder, 
ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for 
shop,  churn,  washer,  separator 
and  pump.  Have  had  ten  other 
engines  and  the  Edwards  beats 
them  all.” 

Frank  Foell,  of  Cologne,  New 
Jersey,  says:  “  It’s  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  own  an  Edwards  engine. 
I  run  a  wood  saw,  cement  mixer. 


threshing  machine,  etc.  Do 
work  for  my  neighbors.  Easy 
to  move  around  and  easy  to  run. 

I  would  not  have  any  other.’; 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now—  I  want  to  prove  my 
claims  to  you.  I  want  to  send 
you  an  Edwards  Engine  for  ab¬ 
solutely  free  trial.  Just  write 
your  name  and  address  on  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail.  I  will  send  at 
once  complete  details  about  my 
farm  engine  and  about  my  free 
trial  offer.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Mail  coupon  now. 

'  eowards  motor  CO. fie)d  ohl 

I  612M“,nSt,’  obligation,  send 

.  Without  cost  or  Ui 

I  me  complete  desev  {ree  tri«l 


I  Name. 

I 


Address.. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Proposed  Poultry  House 

I  am  planning  a  poultry  house  14  ft. 
wide,  32  ft.  long,  12  ft.  high  ;  a  loft  for 
wheat  hay  and  Alfalfa,  so  as  to  have  good 
clean  green  Alfalfa  and  wheat  hay.  On 
each  side  of  the  building  for  22  ft.  I 
would  have  a  shed  to  east  and  west  8 
ft.  wide.  Each  side  to  have  three  roof 
windows  to  let  sun  in  more  direct.  The 
south  side  is  to  be  part  glass  windows 
and  part  open.  The  north  part,  10  ft. 
by  14  ft.  is  where  the  roosts  are.  What 
do  you  think  of  it?  j.  E.  c. 

Iowa. 

While  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  hens 
would  be  comfortable  and  happy  in  such 
a  building  as  you  describe,  I  do  not  see 
that  you  would  gain  anything  over  a 
simple  square,  or  rectangular  building 
with  straw  loft.  This  would  be  cheaper 
to  build,  would  give  quite  as  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  hay  storage  and  for  light  from 
windows  in  south,  east  and  west  sides. 
The  roof  of  your  proposed  house  would 
be  comparatively  expensive  to  build,  it 
is  the  expensive  part  of  any  poultry- 
house,  and  the  roof  windows,  besides 
being  unneeded,  would  add  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  the  roof  water  tight.  I 
think  that  a  more  simple  plan  would 
suit  you  better  in  the  long  run. 

M.  B.  p. 


WANTED — Man  with  enough  help  to  milk,  feed 
and  care  for  35  to  40  cows  on  a  modern  dairy 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  state  experience  and 
give  reference;  permanent  position;  open  now 
or  Oct.  1.  Address  ADVERTISER  5602,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted  for  600  layer  plant  in 
Western  Maryland.  ADVERTISER  5620,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  for  farm;  steady  employment 
year  round;  everything  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Unthrifty  Chicks 

On  .Tune  5  I  received  599  baby  chicks ; 
they  did  well  until  July  1;  since  then 
some  have  died.  They  begin  drooping  at 
the  tip  of  the  wing,  turn  brown ;  don’t 
seem  to  have  much  bowel  trouble  and  in 
about  four  days  their  combs  get  pur¬ 
ple.  I  was  advised  to  give  them  butter¬ 
milk  which  I  did  just  as  soon  as  they 
came  but  it  did  not  seem  to  do  much 
good.  C.  A.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  of  any¬ 
thing  that  you  can  do  to  save  the  sick 
chicks,  as,  when  they  reach  the  stage  of 
evident  sickness,  they  are  past  help.  Your 
plan  of  giving  sour  milk  from  the  start 
was  good,  but  sour  milk  alone  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  good  health.  There  are 
other  things  to  be  considered  in  raising 
chicks  and  milk  is  but  one  of  the  foods 
that  they  need  and  proper  food  is  but  one 
of  the  conditions  essential  to  success.  If 
you  are  raising  these  chicks  in  old  quar¬ 
ters,  where  chicks  or  fowls  have  pre¬ 
viously  run,  it  will  be  best  to  get  them 
away  onto  new  ground  immediately,  give 
a  grass  range  if  possible,  separate  the 
unthrifty  chicks  from  the  strong  ones, 
clean  up  their  eating  and  drinking  utensils 
thoroughly  and  continue  suitable  foods, 
of  which  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  may 
well  form  a  part.  These  chicks  may 
have  coccidiosis  or  some  one  of  the  other 
ills  of  young  stock,  in  which  case,  the 
measures  above  mentioned  should  help 
to  save  those  that  are  not  already  be¬ 
yond  help.  M.  b.  D. 


Aunt:  “And  were  you  a  very  good 
little  girl  at  church  this  morning,  Sal- 
lie?”  Sallie :  “Oh,  yes,  Aunty.  A  man 
offered  me  a  big  plate  full  of  money,  and 
I  said  ‘No  thank  you.’  ” — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 


A1  Farm  Helpers — 

We  complete  the  contact  between  you  and  your  em¬ 
ployer  or  between  you  and  your  farm  labor.  As  an 
Agricultural  Service  Agency  we  ure  constantly  arranging 
for  farm  managers,  herdsmen,  dairymen,  poultryiiien, 
cardeners,  couples  and  other  farm  and  estate  help. 
Positions  and  employees  listed  throughout  the  East 

Estate  Management— Other  Farm  Services 

C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO.,  {Agricultural  Engineers) 

Tel.  Rector  6760  1  40  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


Watkinenn  Sohnn  41st  year-  B°a>'ding  school  for  boys. 
nalKIlibOll  OCnUul  fuition,  $30  per  month.  Partial  and 
free  scholarships  for  ambitious  though  poorboys.  Junior 
and  senior  high  school.  Science,  agriculture,  manual  arts. 
Catalogue  oil  request.  FRANK  L.  EDWARDS,  B.  S..  Hartford.  Conn 

MAILYOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for  26c, 
coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO,  Fountain  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

I1AME  YOUR  FARM.  Neatly  lettered,  delivered  postpaid, 
n  $1.60  up.  Free  circular.  hOUIS  G KATUN,  Whitman,  Mass. 


Subscribers  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  hut  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— At  The  Children’s  Village.  Dobbs 
Perry-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  a  farm  manager 
to  take  full  charge  and  responsibility  of  grounds, 
shrubbery,'  landscape  and  truck  garden  activities, 
with  the  assistance  of  boys;  man  who  has  had 
some  experience  with  boys  preferred.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  communicate  with  LEON  C. 
FAULKNER,  Managing  Director. 


“““  vujit  man  mine  Illuming  up  oee  du  sine 

ADVERTISER  5632,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


New-Yorker. 


imuvri  ,  tpuu  uiuuuiiy,  uuai 

D.  C.  LAWYER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


KINS,  Cat, skill,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  large  modern  farm  or  private  es¬ 
tate;  life  experience  with  purebred  stock,  certi¬ 
fied  milk  production,  buying  and  selling,  farm 
and  help  management;  specializing  in  dairying, 
breeding  and  crop  raising;  college  graduate; 
married;  36  years  old;  A1  references.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5660,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager,  9  years  successful 
management  of  poultry,  dairy,  fruit  farms 
and  estates;  hard  working,  capable,  honest; 
married;  no  children;  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  $100  per  month,  house,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5666,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


N.  J. 


'“““t  iui  ociiitu  uictii!  auvHiiee. 

VERTISER  5649,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


m  vvciy  uciuu,  per  moiitu  it  oar 

ble.  HERMAN  W,  BOOTH,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 


mm  on  mi  ,y  e.vpecteii,  wiiji  I 
tenauce.  S.  E.  HOSTETTER,  Denbigh,  Va. 


York,  York  Co.,  Pa,. 


FARM,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Couple  to  work  20-acre  farm;  par¬ 
ticulars  by  mail;  New  York.  ADVERT"  " 
5665,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


a  a  va  uitrn  iieeu  appt 

S.  WILLIAMS,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


River,  N.  J. 


Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted  j 


VA  ITIUUUV  E,  lUjj'  COHUl  liUUS|  <11111  WIIrtL 

salary  you  offer.  HENRI  E.  RAGOT,  Tiverton 
Farms,  Greenwood,  Va. 


iiiiiiiiii/  uci  uouiiui,  me  eApei  leiite  in  test 
work,  feeding,  show  fitting,  balancing  rations, 
inor  veterinary  work,  production  of  clean 
...id  butter-making;  references.  ADVERTI 
5652,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  with  19  years’ 
practical  experience  .on  commercial  and  pri¬ 
vate  plants,  open  for  position  Sept.  15.  H. 
SHAPIRD,  ’  Mgr.  Brightwaters  Poultry  F 
Brightwaters,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


a.-y  baiciaau,  Art  Pill  UT  tiSiaiG,  WIlGrG 

results  are  appreciated;  single;  practical;  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
5653,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY,  40  years,  has  wide  experience  in  club, 
camp  and  estate  work;  excellent  manager, 
niurse,  cook  and  housekeeper;  desires  year- 
round  position  where  responsibility  is  required 
and  best  of  wages  paid;  go  anywhere  if  trans¬ 
portation  is  furnished;  state  full  particulars. 
BOX  34,  Milford,  Conn. 


COUPLE — Americans,  Scotch-Irish,  Protestants; 

man,  thorough  farm  and  estate  experience, 
capable  taking  charge;  wife,  excellent  cook, 
laundress  or  houseworker;  age,  35;  two  hoys.  5 
and  6;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  5657, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  nine  years’  commercial 
experience,  wants  position.  ADVERTISER 
5658,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACTIVE  American  Christian,  60,  good  home, 
small  pay;  anywhere;  South  or  West  pre¬ 
ferred:  no  tobacco.  CHARLES  J.  BARKER, 
Millville,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  as  assistant  poultryman  in 
commercial  plant  or  all  around  farm  teamster 
on  private  estate;  can  come  any  time  set;  state 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5659, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ian  DAIRYMAN,  married,  no  family,  expert  butter- 
•ge  maker,  good  references,  reliable,  wishes  posi- 

ry,  tion.  THEODORE  BAUTMAN,  26  Winans  Ave., 
ter  Newark,  N.  J. 

POSH  ION  WANTED — Experienced  housekeeper 
and  cook;  country  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
>n.  >>667,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

or  • 

•al  WANTED — Housework,  with  girl,  10;  Fennsyl- 

vania  preferred.  MRS.  14.  BROADHEAD, 
R.  1,  Honesdnle,  Pa 

AMERICAN  nurse,  guides,  interprets  German, 
Holland,  Belgian,  desires  position;  traveling 
companion.  BOX  34,  Milford,  Conn. 

bs  f  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FARM  of  105  acres,  10  grade  Guernsey  cattle,  2 
or  horses,  farm  tools,  600  yearling  hens  and 

or  chickens,  White  Leghorns;  running  water  at 
re  house  and  barn;  large  henhouses  and  brooder 
» •  house;  sugar  bush;  40  minutes’  drive  from 
depot;  $3,500;  unable  to  care  for  place.  Inquire 
s;  MRS.  A.  D.  SWEET,  R.  D.  1,  Nineveh,  N.  Y. 

?-  POULTRY  farm,  2  or  4  acres,  10-room  house, 
all  improvements;  the  best  location  in  Vine- 
—  land;  buy  direct  from  owner  and  save  money. 
c_  Address  EMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Vineland, 

10  N‘ 

FOR  SALE — 206-acre  farm;  50  acres  timber;  35 
Holsteins;  17  Lakenvelders;  team,  wagons, 
sleighs,  hand  tools,  farm  machinery,  milker,  100 
>e  tons  hay.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent  fully  equipped  small  dairy 
r’  farm  on  halves;  New  York  State  preferred. 

ADV  ERTISER  5636,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

11  WANTED — Farm,  5  to  10  acres,  New  Jersey, 
t;  Long  Island;  State  road;  near  station  and 

(j  town,  sandj  land,  good  water;  send  picture  and 
)-  details.  ED.  THOMY,  126  West  16th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

WILL  sacrifice  80-acre  Connecticut  farm,  rich 
soil,  fine  large  buildings,  11  head  cattle,  2 
horses,  240  chickens,  machinery  and  tools;  all 
crops  included;  desirable  location;  price  $7,000; 
terms.  ADVERTISER  5645,  eare  Rural  New-  1 
Yorker. 

- 

■  THREE  bearing  orchards,  with  crops  of  Stark 
Delicious  and  other  good  varieties,  near  rail¬ 
road  town;  modern  improvements;  fine  climate; 
at  $6,000,  $7,500,  $16,000;  easy  terms.  OVER- 
J  BROOK  ORCHARD  Co.,  Saluda,  N.  C. 

FiXCEPTIONAL  opportunity;  fruit  farm  in  - 
’  Dutchess  County;  60  acres  scientifically  farmed;  1 

30  acres  in  fruit;  must  sell  immediately.  AD- 
VERTISER  5654,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i  . - 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY — Small  poultry  plant,  ac¬ 
commodate  1,000  layers,  1,500  to  2,000  chicks; 
all  necessary  buildings;  8-room  house,  bath¬ 
room,  recently  built;  electricity;  stone  road;  3  H 
miles  to  depot;  2  mails;  feed  delivered;  stocked  1 
or  otherwise;  bargain.  ADVERTISER  5655, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BIG  modern  poultry  farm;  buildings  for  3,000  L 
layers;  9-room  house,  all  improvements;  bargain.  » 
Write  GLORIA  FARM,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

F’Olt  SALE — 156-acre  farm;  10-room  house;  \ 
barns;  fruit  orchard;  with  tools  and  stock. 
Apply  owner,  VERNON  H.  TIGER,  Gladstone,  s 
N.  J.  j 

FOR  SALE — 10-acre  poultry  farm,  equipped  ^ 
with  all  improvements;  now  carrying  1,500  * 

hens  and  1,500  pullets;  ideal  location  on  State 
highway  near  good  markets;  good  train  service; 
beautiful  home;  must  be  sold  to  settle  estate; 
exceptional  bargain.  MRS.  C.  F'.  WARRING-  T 
TON,  Greenwood,  Del. 

F’OR  SALE — 190-acre  Saratoga  County  farm;  ex¬ 
cellent  14-room  house,  four  barns,  other  out- 
buildings;  productive  soil;  woodlot,;  good  soft  , 
water;  near  school;  price,  with  crops,  stock  and  * 
equipment,  less  than  would  cost  to  build  house,  c 
or  farm  without  equipment  for  amount  of  insur- 
ance  house  would  curry;  would  divide  farm  and  ,, 
sell  90  acres  witli  house;  write  for  price  and 
terms.  Address  owner,  ADVERTISER  5656, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  V 

d< 

FOR  SALE — 20-acre  apple  orchard,  14  years  W 

old.  L.  CONORD,  Neshanie  Sta.,  N.  J.  v 

SOUTHERN  Delaware  County  dairy  farm;  Fall 
dairy;  19  cows;  Winter  income;  with  or  with-  g 
out  equipment.  Write,  if  Interested,  I'.  J.  „ 
TAYLOR,  Kelsey,  N.  Y.  V 

F’OR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  Pennsylvania;  90  cc 
miles  from  New  York;  Erie  Railroad;  1,500  u 
hens;  1,600  pullets.  Particulars,  ADVERTISER  M 
5650,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

d< 

RENT,  privilege  of  buying,  hatchery,  45  acres;  ,, 
new'  buildings;  Newton  10,000  capacity;  estab- 
lisbed  business.  THIEL’S  HATCHERY,  Jef- 
ferson,  0.  ” 

for  SALE — 100-acre  fruit  farm,  fully  equipped;  M 

Western  Pennsylvania;  12-year-old  orchards; 
1,800  trees;  sold  to  settle'  estate.  CHERRY  ,, 

HILL  ORCHARDS,  Box  533,  Sharon,  Pa.  1 

IN  the  Sunapee  Lake  region,  2  miles  from  Suna-  N 

pee  Lake  Station,  and  right  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Sunapee,  farm  of  75  acres  and  Summer  boarding  1 
house  of  25  rooms,  with  farm  equipment  and 
house  furnishings;  an  ideal  place  for  Summer  'J 
boarders,  auto  tea  room  and  gas  filling  station;  ‘  1 
on  the  main  State  highway  between  Claremont 
and  Concord  N.  H.  ADVERTISER  5651,  cure  j" 
Rural  New-Yorker.  "i 

TO  RENT — Splendid  Westchester  County  farm,  'i 
150  acres;  large  apple  orchard  and  plenty  of  % 
small  fruit;  will  rent  to  only  practical  thrift, y  \ 
couple  on  five-year  basis;  best  of  references  re-  % 
quired.  Address  ADVERTISER  5592,  care  Rural  % 
New-Yorker.  ■  , 

AN  experienced  distributer  and  producer  of  high  \ 
quality  milk  would  Iike’to  connect  with  com-  % 
mercial  farm  receiving  good  returns  from  its  ■, 
output;  have  $1,000  worth  of  tools  and  equip-  ■, 
inent  and  $1,000  cash  to  invest  now,  and  $5,000 
or  $6,000  cash  later;  object,  ultimate  purchase;  >! 
what  have  you  to  offer?  ADVERTISER  5648,  •! 

care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ij 

BARGAIN  if  sold  promptly;  50  acres,  between  •[ 
Seneca  F’alls  and  Clyde,  N.  Y. ;  orchard  in  i! 
prime;  bam  complete  and  adequate;  growing  i1 
crops;  garden;  brook.  G.  C.  BANNATYNE,  i‘ 

Route  2,  Seneca  F'alls,  N.  Y.  ^ 

FOR  SALE— An  ideal,  conveniently  located,  216- 
_acre  dairy  farm,  in  Boston’s  suburban  zone; 
170  acres  tillable;  balance  pasture  and  timber; 
excellent  soil;  surface  rolling;  modern  cow  barn, 
50  stanchions;  2  silos;  2  barns;  2  cottages;  town 
water;  electric  lights;  borders  Wellesley;  near 
Framingham,  Waltham,  Newton  and  Brookline; 
.$2,>,000;  first  morigage  for  five  years;  $30,000 
cash  required.  J.  J.  McCARTFlY,  Fairmont 
Ave.,  Newton,  Mass. 

WANTED — Small  stocked  farm  on  shares,  option 
buy;  preferably  near  shore.  ADVERTISER 
5661,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

^  Farm  about  20  acres  within  50  miles 

New  York;  few  miles  station;  8-room  house; 


. 1  ilUCU  OlillPS  or 

Canada,  house,  garden,  small  fruit,  boathouse, 
-r  electric  lights,  modern  conveniences. 

ADV  ERTISER  5662,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OR  SALE — 100  acres  of  the  best  farm  land  in 
South  New  Jersey;  truck  and  general  fanning; 


VANTED — Small  farm,  partly  fruited;  New 
r , , , ■ , . ! , ( 9 i i ■  1 1 1  <>r  New  Jersey;  particulars. 
-DVERlISEIt  5663,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


- -  acres;  on  state 

road,  2  miles  from  Oneonta,  N.  Y. ;  fine  14- 

VA»n  ii  fmi  i,  1 ....... ..  i. . i  ■  . 


Yyrite  tor  details  and  photographs.  1).  J. 


larm  ° {  130  ««-•«■;  estimate 
iU’.V  ,  lt-  of  dumber;  running  water  of  known 
iirity  in  12-room  house  and  barn;  Va  mile  from 
talc  load.  ADV  ERTISER  5(M54,  eare  Rural 


OK  RENT— -Separately,  two  farms;  one  a  dairy 
farm,  the  other  a  chicken  and  truck  farm; 


, - -  M.  lllUUP  lll  UU  l 

and  modern,  comfortable 
enable  rent;  long  lease. 


e  country;  close 
se  for  large  fam- 
farm  buildings; 
Write  ADVER- 


«  7.  V.  ''“‘Liy  piani,  u  nines  rrom  Spring- 
5  ide7iAM?8S-’  111  llve  sul,ni'l,ul‘  town;  houses 
?”(>  complete  brooding  equipment 

chicks;  city  water  to  range  and  houses; 
trade  established;  upper  apartment  in 
n  country  home;  beautiful  location  on 
load,  couple  without  children  preferred. 

.Ill  xj  If  T  ..  ,  J  I . .  x  f 


i  i.TT  "““J  iw  acres;  machinery, 

buildings,  stone  road;  very  desirable;  adjoin- 
l<r  onierv  llle.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Somerville, 


Anvemi'wrn  farui.  »<ock  and  tools. 

ADV  ER  USER  0608,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE 
situated ; 


General  and  fruit  farm,  pleasantly 
close  to  State  road;  68  acres;  suit- 
ADV  ERTISER  5669,  care 


New-Yorker. 


all 


improve 


Miscellaneous 


u 


V  *1  ’  ;  ^  ios.  net  post- 
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The  New  Ward  Catalogue  Is  Ready 

One  Copy  Is  Yours— Free 


One  copy  of  this  new  728-page  Fall  and 
Winter  catalogue  is  ready  for  you.  It  costs 
you  absolutely  nothing.  Asking  for  it  puts 
you  under  no  obligation. 

You  need  only  fill  in  and  return  the 
coupon.  We  will  send  the  catalogue  free. 

We  want  you  to  find  out  how  valuable 
this  book  will  be  to  you.  We  want  you  to 
learn  how  much  it  will  save  you  and  your 
family. 

Our  Force  of  Merchandise  Experts 
and  $50,000,000  Cash  Produced 
Thousands  of  Bargains 

Every  buyer  of  ours  is  a  merchandise  expert. 
He  knows  quality  and  how  to  get  it.  He 
knows  value  and  where  to  get  it. 

He  is  free  to  go  anywhere  —  in  America 


or  in  Europe  —  anywhere  to  get  the  best 
goods  for  our  customers  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Millions  in  cash  are  available.  And  his  first 
consideration  is  —  get  the  quality  our  cus¬ 
tomers  want  and  get  it  at  prices  that  give 
our  customers  most  for  their  money. 

500,000  New  Customers 
Won  By  Our  Big  Values  Last  Year 

500,000  more  people  bought  from  Ward’s 
last  year  than  ever  before.  In  three  years 
our  customers  have  doubled  their  total  pur¬ 
chases  from  Ward’s!  Why?  Because 
Ward’s  prices  brought  them  a  saving. 
Because  they  got  more  in  actual  value.  We 
never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  low  price. 
We  offer  no  price  baits.  We  sell  only  the 
kind  of  goods  that  stand  inspection  and  use. 


Your  Order  Shipped  Within  24  Hours 

With  a  saving,  with  your  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed,  with  the  quality  of  everything  you 
buy  backed  by  a  fifty-two  year  old  reputa¬ 
tion  for  selling  honest  goods — with  these 
advantages  you  are  also  assured  prompt 
service.  Most  of  our  orders  are  shipped 
within  24  hours,  nearly  all  in  48  hours. 

So  use  the  coupon.  Get  the  new  catalogue. 
Investigate.  Find  out  if  it  pays  you  to  con¬ 
tinue  buying  from  habit  alone.  Compare 
prices  on  everything  for  the  Farm,  the  Home 
and  the  Family.  See  for  yourself  the  saving 
that  may  as  well  be  yours. 
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Free  Land  on  New  York  F  arms 


I  am  inclosing  a  clipping  from  your  paper  where  I 
cannot  agree  with  you  about  free  farm  land.  There  is 
free  farm  land  for  every  man  who  wants  it  (but  the 
trouble  is  nobody  wants  it),  and  it  is  good  land,  clear 
land,  near  to  railroad  and  market,  and  right  here  in 
New  York  State.  There  are  many  farms  for  sale  at  a 
price  the  buildings  cannot  be  put  up  for,  and,  if  so, 
the  land  is  free.  It  is  far  better  and  cheaper  to  buy  a 
farm  for  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  fencing  and  water 
than  taking  free  government  land.  A  man  has  to  buy 
the  material  to  build  and  go  without  many  things  for 
years  on  government  land.  T  know  from  experience. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  took  free  1G0  acres  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  At  that  time  we  had  to  go  100  miles  with  team. 
No  auto  riding  then.  Four  years  later  we  bought  In¬ 
dian  government  land  at  $1.25  an  acre  in  South  Dakota. 
All  open  land,  but  not  a  drop  of  water ;  not  enough 
grass  to  get  hay  for  one  cow  for  Winter.  We  had  to 
get  the  water  from  Missouri  River,  eight  miles  away. 
Instead  of  earning,  we  had  to  build  and  go  after  water. 
To  get  a  company  to  make  artesian  well  cost  $1,500. 

Another  idea  some  town  people  have  is  that  the  land 
should  belong  to  the  government  and  all  taxes  shall  be 
put  on  land.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  those  peo¬ 
ple  would  do  the  farming;  if  so,  they  have  plenty  of 
chance  to  come  here  and  rent  land  for  the  taxes  there 
are  on  farms  now.  A.  H. 

New  York. 

All.  is  right  in  saying  that  there  is  free  farm 
•  land  in  New  York  State  for  all  who  want  it, 
the  only  condition  attached  to  its  acceptance  being 
that  the  buildings  on  it  shall  be  paid  for  at  much 
less  than  it  would  cost  to  replace  them.  As  the 
lands  in  the  West  that  were  given  away  had  no 
buildings,  the  comparison  is  a  fair  one,  and  he  who 


wishes  to  pioneer  in  New  York  will  find  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  advantages  already  at  hand  that  those  Who 
subdued  the  prairies  waited  long  and  weary  years 
for.  Let  the  new  pioneer  “take  up”  one  of  these 
farms  in  the  same  spirit  shown  by  his  forefathers, 
displaying  the  same  willingness  to  suffer  privation, 
to  labor  with  only  hope  in  the  future  for  reward, 
keeping  ever  before  him  the  vision  of  a  homestead 
whereon  no  other  man  can  rightfully  set  foot,  and 
he  will  find  his  task  immeasurably  easier  than  did 
those  who  spoke  of  quarter  sections,  instead  of 
acres. 

True,  he  cannot  look  forward  to  wealth,  gained 
through  increasing  population,  the  coming  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  building  of  new  cities,  but  neither 
need  he  spend  the  strength  and  years  of  his  early 
manhood  in  acquiring  the  most  ordinary  comforts 
of  civilization.  These,  with  luxuries  that  his  fore¬ 
fathers  never  knew,  are  his  to  enjoy  as  he  goes 
along. 

Let  me  describe  one  of  these  farm  holdings,  in 
my  mind  now  because  the  owner  has  recently  of¬ 
fered  it  for  $4,000.  It  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
one-half  mile  off  from  a  State  road  connecting  the 
county  seat  with  another  large  and  thriving  village, 
three  miles  distant  from  one,  seven  miles  from,  the 
other.  Of  its  approximately  100  acres,  only  a  few 


are  of  level  land  in  the  valley,  these  containing  the 
buildings,  a  large  maple  grove  and  a  creek  pasture. 
The  rest  extend  back  upon  the  hill,  rather  steep  but 
easily  tilled.  All  of  the  land  is  in  good  tilth,  not  at 
all  run  down.  The  main  stream  of  the  valley  flows 
by,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  while  the 
farm  itself  is  watered  by  never-failing  springs,  piped 
to  the  buildings,  and  a  well  with  power  pump  at 
the  milkhouse.  It  has  kept  a  team  and  large  dairy 
for  years. 

What  about  the  buildings,  for  which  one  will  be 
asked  to  pay  $4,000?  Well,  the  dwelling  is  a  large, 
old-fashioned  farmhouse  of  10  rooms,  in  a  setting  of 
old  trees,  needing  not  a  dollar  in  repairs,  or  even 
paint.  The  large  dairy  barn  has  been  rebuilt  within 
a  few  years;  it  has  concrete  floor,  modern  stable  for 
cows,  concrete  floored  box  stalls,  silo,  attached 
sheds,  ample  storage  space  for  hay  and  grain,  milk- 
house,  with  well,  and  is  painted.  A  separated, 
smaller  barn,  houses  team  and  tools.  In  addition 
there  is  a  sugar  house,  equipped  with  modern  evap¬ 
orator,  henhouses,  and  the  usual  outbuildings.  All 
in  first-class  repair.  Perhaps  $G,000  or  $7,000  would 
replace  these  buildings;  it  is  hard  to  make  a  close 
estimate. 

Adjoining  this  farm  is  another  and  smaller  one. 
The  same  description  as  to  location  fits  it.  It  con- 


Ayrshire  Cow,  Mauchlin  Snowdrop  2d.  In  her  11  years  of  milking  she  gave  $3,518.32  worth  of  milk. 
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tains  but  40  acres  however,  one-half  in  hill  pasture, 
the  other  half  in  hillside  meadows.  A  farmhouse 
equally  large,  in  a  setting  of  lawn  and  trees  that  a 
real  estate  agent  would  wax  enthusiastic  over,  a 
nearly  new  basement  barn  and  other  outbuildings. 
Not  in  as  good  repair  as  the  first  mentioned  place. 
Perhaps  $3,000  would  replace  the  buildings  in  as 
good  condition  as  they  are  now.  The  owner  asks 
$1,500  for  this  place. 

Now,  don’t  flood  me  with  inquiries  as  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  these  farms.  It  will  not  be  disclosed  and, 
besides,  like  values  can  be  duplicated  all  over  the 
State.  I  have  described  these  two  farms  merely  to 
illustrate  farm  values  and  farm  costs  in  New  York 
State.  They  stand  as  monuments  to  the  decadence 
of  rural  life  in  the  East.  A  generation  ago  these 
farms  supported  large  families,  the  children  of 
which  were  educated  and  sent  out  into  the  world 
with  all  the  traditions  of  the  finest  old  American 
homes  behind  them.  They  were  owned  and  tilled  by 
men  and  women  who  had  been  taught  the  real  values 
in  life  through  the  discipline  of  toil  and  sacrifice. 
Today  they  are  for  sale  and,  as  A.  H.  says,  “nobody 
wants  them.”  The  real  tragedy  here  is  not  that 
nobody  wants  the  lands  and  buildings;  it  is  that 
nobody  wants  to  continue  there  the  kind  of  homes 
which  they  once  supported. 

However  much  we  may  dislike  the  bald  statement 
of  the  fact,  men  work  for  money.  In  saying  this 
we  are  merely  saying  in  a  few  words  that  they  work 
for  opportunity  to  obtain  those  things  which  seem 
most  desirable  to  them.  If  these  things  cannot  be 
obtained  by  working  upon  farms,  men  who  are  at 
liberty  to  choose  their  occupation  will  not  work 
upon  farms,  and  if  men  will  not  work  upon  farms 
there  will  be  no  demand  for  farms.  These  are  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  subject  to  exceptions,  but  the  basic 
fact  behind  cheap  and  unwanted  New  York  farms  is 
cheap  farm  produce  that  will  not  bring  in  open  mar¬ 
ket  a  fair  profit  over  the  cost  of  its  production. 
Whenever  and  wherever  this  condition  is  got  away 
from  there  is  a  rush  back  to  the  farm,  for  men’s 
hearts  turn  to  the  land  today,  as  they  always  have. 

The  struggle  to  place  the  production  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  production  of 
finished  ones  has  been  a  long  and  heart-breaking 
one,  and  it  has  not  yet  succeeded.  The  end  is  being 
sought  through  education,  co-operation,  and  even 
legislation.  In  many  ways,  the  very  efforts  made 
defeat  their  own  ends,  as  when  instruction  in  the 
natural  laws  of  production  augments  an  already 
overproduction.  Statisticians  and  economists  delight 
in  predicting  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when 
the  older  communities  cannot  produce  the  food  need¬ 
ed  by  their  “teeming  millions,”  but  a  few  hours’ 
drive  through  almost  any  section  of  the  Empire 
State  will  show  the  observer  that  not  a  fraction  of 
its  surface  is  producing  at  anything  like  its  capacity, 
and  that  the  time  when  it  will  not  suckle  its  own 
children  is  in  the  almost  inconceivably  distant  fu¬ 
ture.  M.  B.  D. 


A  Thrifty  Ayrshire  Cow 

THE  picture  on  our  first  page  shows  the  Ayrshire 
cow,  Mauehlin  Snowdrop  2d.  who  has  quite  a 
reputation  in  New  England.  This  cow  was  bred  and 
developed  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
and  a  close  record  has  been  kept  of  her  milk  yield 
since  8he  first  began  milking.  It  appears  that  she 
has  produced  in  11  1/3  calendar  years  101,729  lbs.  of 
milk.  That  milk  tested  4.25  per  cent  butterfat, 
which  means  4,321.5S  lbs.  since  this  cow  began  milk¬ 
ing  as  a  two-year-old  heifer.  Her  latest  official  rec¬ 
ord  for  a  year  is  13,043  lbs.  of  milk,  containing 
516.20  lbs.  of  butterfat.  This  was  completed  at  over 
13  years  of  age.  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  produc¬ 
tion  ever  made  by  a  cow  in  Connecticut  at  this  age. 

They  have  even  figured  the  value  of  her  lifetime 
production  of  milk.  Her  entire  production  was  sold 
for  $3.51S.22.  The  net  profit  above  the  cost  of  feed 
was  $1,557.76.  Even  when  milk  was  at  its  lowest 
] trice,  which  was  $2.35  per  100  lbs.,  she  returned  a 
substantial  profit.  She  made  her  best  record  in  1918 
when  she  gave  14,680  lbs.  of  milk,  testing  4.21  per 
cent  butterfat.  During  that  year  she  received  an 
average  of  15  lbs.  of  grain  per  day,  and  in  her 
thirteenth  year  the  profit  on  her  milk  amounted  to 
$249.5S. 

In  addition  to  this  immense  quantity  of  milk  this 
cow  has  added  to  the  college  herd  nine  calves  and, 
of  course,  there  are  many  grand-daughters.  One  of 
her  sons  is  heading  a  dairy  herd  in  Porto  Rico.  Two 
of  her  daughters  which  have  completed  records  show 
that  they  have  inherited  their  mother’s  producing 
abilities,  for  one  of  them  fn  three  years  produced  a 


total  yield  of  26,753  lbs.  of  milk,  which  sold  for 
$1,070.17. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Ayrshire  cattle  are  pop¬ 
ular  in  many  parts  of  New  England.  They  are 
hardy,  active  and  strong,  well  fitted  for  life  in  the 
hilly  pastures  of  that  section.  Of  course  this  is  an 
exceptional  cow,  and  very  few  cattle  of  any  breed 
can  match  her  in  profit;  still,  good  Ayrshires  and 
their  grades  will  be  found  in  many  New  England 
herds,  and  they  are  generally  the  leading  cattle 
where  they  are  found. 


Some  Alfalfa  Notes 

WONDER  if  I  will  have  to  give  it  up,  after  all? 

Guess  so ;  in  part,  anyway.  For  20  years, 
perhaps,  we  experimented  with  Alfalfa  here  on  a  hill 
farm  where  Alfalfa  does  not  grow  naturally.  We 
had  to  learn  mostly  by  trials,  and  I  now  know  of 
many  mistakes  made.  Some  years  ago  we  settled 
down  to  the  opinion  that  on  this  soil  in  this  locality 
it  is  better  not  to  trust  to  clear  seeding  alone,  but  to 
mix  some  amount  of  some  other  seeds  with  the  Al¬ 
falfa  seed.  Often  we  used  a  little  Red-top,  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  Timothy,  perhaps  some  Red  clover  and  a  bit 
of  Alsike.  Not  that  there  was  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  the  other  seed,  but  always  some  of  it. 

The  other  day  I  went  out  to  see  how  some  of  the 
newer  seeding  is  doing.  For  a  year  or  two  a  little 


This  is  ‘'When  a  feller  needs  a  friend” 


has  been  seeded  clear  for  a  trial,  and  I  had  to  give  in 
that  it  is  as  good  as  any  that  we  have  grown.  Four 
big  loads  to  the  acre,  or  a  little  more,  at  the  first 
cutting,  is  enough,  and  that  is  what  was  taken  on 
some  of  the  newer  seedings.  All  the  same  I  am  not 
going  to  give  up  entirely,  for  it  may  be  that  unless 
the  ground  is  one  Of  the  best  suited  pieces  there  is 
on  the  farm  a  little  other  seed  may  well  be  added, 
unless  one  desires  to  try  it  out  further  with  clear 
seeding  to  see  what  will  come  of  it.  I  am  pretty 
well  convinced  now  that  the  Farm  Bureau  man  was 
right  when  he  suggested  trying  to  seed  with  Alfalfa 
alone  on  a  field  that  is  as  nearly  right  for  it  as  our 
best  fields  go.  On  a  less  favorable  location  it  will 
be  policy  to  be  cautious. 

Quite  a  little  has  been  said  of  late  about  the 
proper  time  to  cut  Alfalfa.  The  academic  side  of 
this  matter  has  never  troubled  me  particularly,  but 
the  practical  has  bothered  a  good  deal.  The  exact 
time  for  cutting  to  get  the  best  results  is  something 
worth  knowing,  but  it  is  too  difficult  to  get  it  cut  and 
cured  to  worry  very  much  about  delaying  a  few 
days  for  proper  maturity.  Likewise  one  who  has  a 
big  haying  to  do  and  is  short  of  help  always  notices 
that  some  of  the  fields  go  somewhat  too  long  before 
they  are  harvested.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
whether  we  make  arrangements  for  three  cuttings 
or  content  ourselves  with  two.  Some  say  that  we 
should  do  the  latter.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  usual¬ 
ly  done  so,  but  not  so  much  from  preference  as  from 
necessity. 

About  the  only  thing  that  I  strive  for  more  than 
what  necessity  favors  is  not  to  cut  it  too  late  in  the 
Fall.  Some  has  gone  into  the  Winter  with  a  really 
big  growth  rather  than  cut  late.  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  late  cutting,  and  it  shows  the  next 
year  in  only  a  few  plants  left;  those  gone  are  never 
to  return  until  the  field  is  again  seeded.  Of  course 
I  would  like  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  experts 


and  cut  right  on  the  day  that  they  designate  fre¬ 
quently;  but  having  found  that  impossible  I  cut 
rather  earlier  than  they  indicate,  and  then  some 
very  much  later.  My  idea  is  to  secure  a  good  stand 
of  6  to  12  in.  for  tVanter,  preferably*  with  us  not 
much  under  S,  and  if  it  gets  15  it  does  not  worry  me. 
Two  cuttings  are  now  advised  by  some  authorities, 
and  I  have  followed  that  plan  more  than  any  other, 
not  because  experts  said  so,  but  from  necessity,  in 
order  to  have  a  good  growth  for  Winter  protection. 

H.  H.  L. 


Truth  About  the  Rye  Crop 

If  there  is  any  permanent  market  for  rye  straw,  I 
have  lots  of  land  suitable,  and,  can  easily  acquire  as 
much  cleared  land  adjacent,  for  $4  per  acre  or  less. 
Land  is  situated  50  miles  north  of  Ottawa,  Canada, 
close'  to  railroad.  There  is  a  grist  mill  there.  If  rye 
straw  is  in  good  demand  when  thrashed ;  the  grain 
ground  into  flour  makes  more  nourishing  bread  than  the 
bread  made  from  the  white  flour  used  in  this  part  of 
the  world ;  if  any  person  wants  to  go  into  the  business 
on  a  large  scale,  I  would  co-operate.  Taxes  in  that 
part  of  Canada,  about  $20  for  100  acres.  w.  h. 

E  want  to  make  it  clear  that  what  we  have 
said  about  a  revival  of  rye  growing  refers  to 
localities  near  the  large  cities  where  there  is  a  good 
local  market  for  rye  straw.  The  price  of  bundle  rye 
is  quite  high,  the  demand  is  good,  but  any  general 
rush  into  rye  growing  would  soon  ruin  the  market. 
The  scheme  of  growing  great  tracts  of  rye  in  Canada 
would  not  pay,  for  the  freight  and  tariff  would  soon 
eat  up  any  possible  profit.  There  are  some  Eastern 
farms  located  near  large  cities  where  the  hill  or 
Waste  land  might  well  be  seeded  to  rye,  to  be  sold 
as  a  local  crop,  but  it  would  be  nonsense  to  conclude 
that  because  the  local  production  might  pay  a  gen- 
eral  increase  of  the  rye  crop  will  be  profitable. 


A  Chance  the  Shoot  Woodchucks 

I  am  informed  that  there  are  certain  sections  of  your 
State  where  woodchucks  have  become  quite  a  problem 
to  farmers,  but  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  specific 
information  regarding  this  subject.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  in  the  region  around  Cambridge  and  Shushan  there 
are  a  large  number  of  these  pests,  and  am  wondering  if 
you  can  confirm  this  report.  If  it  appears  that  there 
is  some  truth  of  the  prevalence  of  these  animals  in  and 
around  Shushan,  would  you  be  in  a  position  to  give  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  of  the  leading  farmers  in 
that  locality? 

Any  information  that  may  come  to  your  attention  in 
connection  with  woodchucks,  in  more  than  ordinary 
numbers,  would  be  much  appreciated  by  me,  especially 
as  to  the  particular  location.  There  are  several  expert 
riflemen,  members  of  this  club,  who  would  very  prob¬ 
ably  spend  a  week  or  two  in  cleaning  up  the  woodchucks 
of  a  locality,  if  they  could  but  find  inviting  shooting 
grounds ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  there  are  farm¬ 
ers  who  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  these  men  come 
and  thin  out  the  rodents  for  them.  The  men  who  would 
go  would  'be  of  that  type  and  class  that  would  at  all 
times  exercise  most  careful  attention  in  placing  their 
shots  and  would  not  in  any  way  at  all  endanger  or 
jeopardize  a  farmer’s  live  stock,  so  there  need  not  be 
any  apprehension  on  your  part  for  this  phase  of  the 
question.  It  has  been  said  that  three  men  from  a  Bos¬ 
ton  club  killed  upwards  or  600  or  700  woodchucks  on 
one  two  week’s  trip  in  Eastern  New  York  ;  all  this  just 
for  love  of  the  sport.  A.  T.  hampson, 

Secretary  Providence  Revolver  Club. 

WE  do  not  know  that  the  woodchuck  popula¬ 
tion  around  these  points  is  greater  than  at 
other  places.  We  recently  met  a  boy  who  lives  in 
that  territory  who  has  caught  100  woodchucks  in 
traps.  We  know  that  the  animals  are  becoming  a 
pest  in  some  places.  This  plan  of  club  shooting 
might  find  favor  with  some  farmers,  though  too 
many  hunters  will  shoot  at  a  woodchuck  and  hit  a 
cow  or  a  sheep. 


What  of  the  Poultry  Future? 

It  is  reported  that  many  dealers  lost  money  on  cold 
storage  eggs  last  season,  which  shows  that  the  increased 
production  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  the  United  States 
since  the  war  is  having  its  effect  upon  prices  to  such  an 
extent  that  eggs  will  probably  go  into  storage  this  year 
at  about  5  cento  per  dozen  less  than  last  year.  All 
through  the  Middle  West  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  the 
production  of  eggs  is  increasing  this  year,  and  Utah, 
with  nearly  1,000,000  laying  hens,  is  becoming  a  factor 
in  the  production  of  market  eggs.  The  baby  chick  in¬ 
dustry  is  flourishing,  and  the  country  will  soon  be  flood¬ 
ed  with  baby  chicks  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  which 
will  naturally  increase  the  number  of  laying  hens  for 
next  year  considerably.  All  this  will  contribute  to 
lower  prices,  and  means,  in  plain  English,  that  the 
poultry  business  is  headed  straight  toward  the  same  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  the  dairy  business  finds  itself — over¬ 
production  and  unprofitable  prices. 

Poultrymen  who  know  their  business,  keep  good 
(Stock  and  study  economical  production  costs  and  intel¬ 
ligent  marketing,  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  the  novice 
who  goes  into  the  poultry  business,  or  continues  under 
the  present  conditions  of  high-priced  labor,  feed  and 
equipment,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  money  with 
stock  of  poor  or  average  quality,  would  better  watch  his 
.  •  C.  S.  GREENE. 
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Process  of  Inarching  Grape  Vines 

IF  it  is  desirable  to  escape  the  ravages  of  phyllox¬ 
era  or  the  grape  root- worm  in  order  to  prolong 
the  life  of  or  -multiply  a  Vinifera  variety  of  grape  (or 
for  that  matter  any  variety  of  grape,  whether  Vini¬ 
fera,  native  Labrusca  or  hybrid  cross),  and  the  sea¬ 
son  is  not  propitious  for  the  usual  method  of  graft¬ 
ing  as  related  on  page  584,  then  “inarching”  in  June 
is  a  sure  method  of  accomplishing  longer  life,  num¬ 
ber  of  vines  and  more  abundant  fruit  from  stronger 
roots  and  consequent  longer  pruning. 

Any  two  vines — one  for  the  stock  and  one  for  the 
scion — are  planted  close  together  so  that  their  grow¬ 
ing  tops  can  be  brought  into  close  contact.  In  June 
of  the  first  year  (or  in  July  if  growth  is  sufficiently 
strong  then),  or  in  same  month  in  second  year,  or 
as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  become  sufficiently  hard 
and  woody  to  bear  the  knife,  a  shoot  is  taken  from 
both  the  stock  and  the  scion  vine  and  bent  close  to 
each  other  and  at  a  convenient  place,  where  they 
may  be  brought  in  contact,  a  shaving  is  taken  out 
from  each  of  these,  on  the  side  next  to  the  other,  for 
a  length  of  two  or  three  inches.  (Be  sure  that  the 
length  and  width  of  the  cut  is  the  same  length  and 
width  on  each.)  This  must  be  done  with  a  smooth 
cut  of  a  sharp  knife,  a  little  deeper  than  the  inner 
bark,  so  as  to  obtain  on  each  a  fiat  sur¬ 
face.  If  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
caliper  diameter  measure  of  the  shoots 
of  the  two  vines,  the  smaller  of  two 
should  be  cut  the  depth  it  will  stand 
and  the  heavier  vine  should  be  cut  only 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  thinner 
vine. 

They  are  then  fitted  snugly  together 
so  that  -the  inner  hark  joins  as  much 
as  possible  and  are  tied  together  with 
heavy  woolen  stocking  yarn,  winding 
it  around  the  two  inarched  vines,  cross¬ 
ing  the  yarn  on  each  side  like  a  laced 
shoestring,  from  below  to  above  the 
cuts,  fitting  the  cuts  on  each  side  as 
progress  is  made  and  tying  at  top  just 
above  the  cuts  securely.  The  lap  of 
yarn  should  be  just  close  enough  to 
draw  the  two  sides  intimately  together, 
but  not  to  exclude  aii  and  sun.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  it  is  well  to  place  an  extra 
tie  a  little  below  and  one  above  the 
grafted  point,  and  also  to  tie  the  united 
canes  to  a  stake  or  trellis,  to  insure 
against  all  Chances  of  loosening  by  the 
swaying  of  the  wind. 

The  young  growth  will  naturally 
swell  rapidly  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  grafts  should  be  exam¬ 
ined  after  a  few  weeks,  replacing  any 
ties  which  may  have  burst  and  loosen¬ 
ing  others  which  are  cutting  into  the 
Avood  too  deeply  (good  practice  is  to 
re-tie  above  and  below  the  graft  with  raffia  instead 
of  avooI  yarn,  and  then  at  Intervals  Avith  raffia  as 
the  avooI  yarn  is  removed — as  the  raffia  stretches 
and  the  avooI  yarn  Avill  not). 

A  union  is  generally  made  in  the  course  of  two 
or  (three  weeks,  and  goes  on  perfecting  in  complete¬ 
ness  until  Fall.  During  this  time  the  sun  and  wind 
will  thoroughly  ripen  and  harden  the  wood,  and 
the  raffia  ties  can  be^  left  on  until  Fall,  if  not  too 
tight.  The  shoots  themselves  are  left  to  grow  the 
rest  of  the  season.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  the 
union  can  be  much  improved  if  the  scion  is  ringed 
below  the  inarch  about  a  week  after  making  the 
inarch,  so  as  to  throw  the  return  sap  from  the  scion 
through  the  inarch  contact  to  increase  the  layer  of 
cambium  around  the  inarch. 

In  the  Fall,  if  a  good  union  has  been  made,  the 
cane  forming  the  scion  is  cut  close  below  the  union 
with  the  stock  cane,  and  the  top  of  the  stock  cane 
is  cut  close  above  the  connection.  No  suckers  should 
be  allowed  to  start  from  the  stock,  as  they  would 
rob  the  scion  of  nourishment.  Cover  the  scion  for 
a  •  Winter  or  two  by  bending  down  and  covering 
with  six  to  eight  inches  of  dirt  to  prevent  frost  from 
splitting  the  union  apart. 

As  stated  above,  if  there  is  a  difference  in  caliper 
diameter  measure  of  the  shoots  of  the  tA\ro  A’ines, 
the  smaller  of  the  two  should  be  cut  first  to  the 
depth  it  will  stand  and  the  heavier  vine  should  be 
only  deep  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
thinner  vine,  and  tied  as  directed.  There  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  either  side  drying  out  if  done  properly,  as 
both  sides  will  furnish  moisture  enough  to  make  the 
union  if  the  Avork  is  done  at  the  time  suggested 
above,  which  is  in  accordance  with  my  experience 
for  20  years.  Neither  should  there  be  any  cloth  or 
wrapping  around  the  inarch  to  exclude  plenty  of  air 


around  the  tie  made  by  the  Avoolen  yarn  or  later 
with  raffia  at  intervals. 

This  method  is  so  utterly  simple  and  easily  accom¬ 
plished  that  its  very  simplicity  has  been  the  evident 
occasion  of  its  being  overlooked,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  together  with  the  remarkable  success  it  has 
demonstrated  has  led  to  this  article,  as  well  as  that 
of  April  5,  1924.  J.  k.  gross. 

Pennsylvania. 
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More  in  the  Man  Than  the  Land 


U 


'SUALLY,  Avhen  we  hear  that  an  Eastern  farmer 
has  sold  out  and  moved  South  or  West,  Ave  con¬ 
clude  that  he  has  been  financially  ruined.  Yet  that 
is  not  always  true. 

The  Sussex  (N.  .T.)  Independent  recently  printed 
an  advertisement  of  a  farm  sale.  There  were  20 
head  of  good  cattle,  work  horses,  poultry  and  the 
entire  outfit  of  tools  needed  on  a  successful  farm. 
You  might  think  that  this  was  a  case  where  a  farm 
had  been  foreclosed  for  debt  or  where  the  farmer 
had  made  a  signal  failure.  Yet  that  Avas  not  so,  as 
the  folloAving  from  the  Sussex  Independent  will 
prove.  Here  was  a  man  who  did  more  than  A\rell  on 
a  New  Jersey  farm  until  forced  by  ill  health  to  seek  a 


A  White  Wyandotte — of  what  is  known  as  the  “dumpling”  type.  This  bird  is  very 
useful  as  a  general  purpose  fowl.  She  is  a  good  layer,  matures  quickly,  produces  a 
good  broiler,  and  is  a  quiet,  good-natured  citizen  of  the  barnyard. 

more  congenial  climate.  There  are  many  more  like 
him — men  who  have  worked  quietly,  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  opportunity  and  made  a  success  Avithout 
bluff,  bluster  or  complaint. 

About  15  years  ago  Sylvanus  Huberts  bought  the 
Simeon  Mabee  farm,  near  Harmony  Vale.  Mr.  Roberts’ 
whole  earthly  possession  at  that  time  was  about  $200 
in  money.  But  Mr.  Mabee  believed  in  him,  liked  his 
turn,  admired  his  character  and  purposes  in  life,  and 
was  not  afraid  to  give  him  title  to  the  farm  and  hold  a 
mortgage  on  that  kind  of  a  man.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  Mr.  Roberts  had  a  good  wife.  They  agreed,  joined 
talents,  aims  and  objects  in  life.  Several  years  ago  they 
paid  off  the  last  dollar  of  mortgaged  indebtedness  and 
all  improvements,  built  a  10-acre  lake  on  the  farm, 
erected  and  improved  the  buildings,  raised  a  family  of 
10  children  and  educated  them.  Two  years  ago  Mr. 

Roberts  developed  bronchial  trouble  which  taxed  his 
health  greatly.  Experts  decided  he  should  cease  to  live 
here  and  advised  that  he  remove  to  a  higher  altitude. 

Three  or  four  months  ago  he  went  to  El  Paso,  Tex., 

Avhere  his  bronchial  trouble  ceased  at  once.  Coming 
home  to  try  again,  the  old  trouble  returned  again.  This 
forced  decisive  action.  He  sold  the  farm  to  John  Max- 
field  of  Butler,  and  on  July  15  will  sell  all  his  personal 
property  at  public  auction,  and  with  two  cars  move 
across  country  to  Texas  to  settle  there,  hoping  to  get 
the  relief  anticipated.  The  farm  brought  nearly  twice 
what  he  paid  for  it.  He  and  his  family  are  moving  with 
the.  greatest  of  regrets.  It  all  shows  that  it  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  more  than  the  farm  or  its  location  that  means 
success.  He  made  money,  with  more  than  the  average 
drawbacks,  while  many  of  his  neighbors  did  not.  The 
story  speaks  for  itself.  Texas  will  gain  what  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  lost.  All  who  know  them  will  hope  for  Mr. 

Roberts’  permanent  relief  in  his  new  location. 


3  bear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  man  and  these  tiny  but  multi¬ 
tudinous  animals  known  as  insects.  We  even  have 
editorials  on  the  subject  in  our  daily  newspapers, 
Avhich  is  evidence  that  Ave  are  coming  to  realize  there 
is  a  real  fight  for  existence  between  man  and  in¬ 
sects.  One  realizes  this  more  keenly  Avlien  these 
tiny  ubiquitous  animals  are  seen  not  only  de¬ 
vouring  our  crops,  attacking  our  live  stock,  and  in¬ 
fecting  man  himself  with  disease  and  destruction, 
but  are  actually  found  eating  up  the  \rery  houses  in 
which  Ave  live.  The  experience  of  O.  E.  L.  is  not 
an  uncommon  one,  even  in  the  United  States,  al¬ 
though  occurrences  of  this  kind  are  much  more  com¬ 
mon  in  the  tropics.  Indeed,  in  portions  of  South 
Africa  and  of  other  tropical  countries,  buildings  and 
furniture  and  Avoodwork  of  all  kinds  are  completely 
destroyed  by  those  small,  whitish,  ant-like  insects 
knwn  as  “Avliite  ants,”  or  termites.  A  notable  trav¬ 
eler  in  tropical  Africa  says,  “You  build  your  house, 
perhaps,  and  for  a  feAV  months  fancy  you  have 
pitched  upon  the  one  solitary  site  in  the  country 
Avhere  there  are  no  AA'liite  ants.  But  one  day  sud¬ 
denly  the  door  post  totters,  and  lintel  and  rafters 
come  doAvn  together  with  a  crash,  ’the  apparently 
solid  logs  of  which  the  rest  of  the  house  is  built  are 
iioav  mere  cylinders  of  bark,  and 
through  the  thickest  of  them  you  could 
push  your  little  finger.  Furniture, 
tables,  chairs,  chests  of  drawers,  every¬ 
thing  made  of  Avood,  is  inevitably  at¬ 
tacked,  and  in  a  single  night  a  strong 
trunk  is  often  riddled  through  and 
through  and  turned  into  matclnvood ; 
and  in  many  parts  of  Africa  1  believe 
if  a  man  lay  down  to  sleep  with  a 
wooden  leg  it  would  be  a  heap  of  saw¬ 
dust  in  the  morning.” 

In  this  country,  the  termites  dam¬ 
age  telephone  and  telegraph  poles,  rail¬ 
road  ties,  mine  props,  fence  posts  and 
similar  Avooden  structures  in  contact 
Avitli  the  ground,  and  they  also,  at 
times,  attack  the  floors  of  basempnts 
and  timbers  of  buildings  near  the 
ground  or  in  contact  with  it.  There 
are  a  few  instances  on  record  in  which 
the  termites  have  actually  destroyed 
buildings  similar  to  this  instance  relat¬ 
ed  by  O.  L.  L.  The  workers  of  termites 
are  blind,  and  they  ahvays  avoid  the 
light.  Therefore,  the  injuries  of  these 
insects  are  hidden  and  often  unknown 
until  a  building  collapses  or  a  beam 
gives  Avay.  They  usually  enter  the  tim¬ 
bers  through  the  sides  or  ends  which 
are  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and 
thus  gain  entrance  unknown  to  the 
oAvner.  When  these  insects  have  once 
gained  access  to  the  timbers  it  is  often 
difficult  to  eradicate  them.  This,  hoAvever,  is  true. 
If  the  white  ants  already  in  the  wood  are  shut  off 
from  the  source  of  their  supply  of  moisture  in  the 
ground  they  will  dry  up  and  die,  since  they  cannot 
live  without  moisture.  All  that  needs  to  be  done  to 
lcill  them  is  to  disconnect  the  timbers  that  they  are 
in  from  the  earth. 

The  foundations  of  buildings  in  regions  Avhere 
termites  are  troublesome  should  be  of  concrete,  or 
brick,  or  stone,  and  the  timbers  in  basement  Avails 
should  be  kept  UAvay  from  the  ground.  O.  L.  L.  may 
have  to  remove  the  siding,  and  even  cut  out  the  in¬ 
fested  timbers,  unless  he  can  find  out  Avhere  the 
termites  are  entering  from  the  earth,  and  break  up 
their  connection  with  the  soil,  and  keep  it  broken. 
The  soil  may  have  to  be  dug  away  from  the  side  of 
the  house,  and  the  sills  of  the  house  supported  on  a 
brick  or  concrete  Avail,  to  break  the  connection  of 
the  insects  with  the  ground.  glenn  w.  hebrick. 


Insects  That  Eat  Up  Homes 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  about  an  insect  or 
grub  which  has  infested  one  side  of  our  house?  They 
are  in  framework,  studding,  etc.  Some  time  ago  we  had 
an  outside  shed  completely  destroyed  by  the  same  grub. 
They  literally  chewed  the  entire  framework  to  dust.  Is 
there  any  way  of  killing  them  without  removing  the  sid¬ 
ing?  Will  any  poisonous  preparation  penetrate  up 
through  the  side  wall  if  placed  at  bottom  of  Avail  be¬ 
tween  siding  and  plaster?  o.  L.  h. 

Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 


Fitting  a  Barn  for  Poultry 

Have  been  reading  with  great  interest  the  article  in 
issue  of  July  5  on  open-front  poultry-houses.  I  am  con¬ 
verting  the  south  side  of  a  barn  into  a  poultry-house, 
28x18.  I  shall  have  door  and  window  to  the  east,  and 
have  been  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  finish  the  front  so  as 
to  furnish  plenty  of  light  and  air.  There  is  a  hay  loft 
above,  so  cannot  use  the  small  high  windows  as  in  the 
type  of  house  pictured.  I  notice  in  your  article  that 
Vt-in.  square  mesh  wire  cloth  is  used  with  no  curtains. 
Cannot  understand  how  one  could  manage  at  time  of 
driving  storms  to  keep  litter  from  becoming  wet. 

Noav  York.  John  h.  copping. 

IN  reply  to  two  letters  sent  me  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
have  given  my  opinion  in  favor  of  the  open-front 
poultry-house,  at  least  for  climates  Avhere  the  cokl 
does  not  go  below  15  or  20  degrees  below  zero. 

In  the  above  letter  the  inquirer  does  not  state  how 
high  the  floor  of  the  hay  loft  is  above  the  barn  floor, 
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but  assuming  that  it  is  8  or  0  ft.,  I 
would  treat  it  in  this  fashion  :  I  would 
leave  the  whole  front  boarded  up  2%  ft. 
high  from  the  sill,  then  the  next  3  ft.  I 
would  have  entirely  of  wire  netting. 
Just  above  the  wire  I  would  have  a  shelf 
a  foot  wide  extending  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  barn.  Then  windows  along 
the  entire  front,  sloping  out  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  so  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  win¬ 
dows  rested  on  the  outward  edge  of  the 
shelf.  This  would  let  in  plenty  of  eun, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  an  over¬ 
hang  which  would  keep  out  nearly  all 
storms  of  rain  or  snow.  The  glass  in  the 
windows  should  be  overlapping,  like  that 
in  hothouses,  so  that  snow  would  easily 
slide  off. 

In  the  eastern  end  I  would  have  win¬ 
dows  18  in.  above  the  floor,  extending 
back  10  ft.  from  the  'front  and  about  4  ft. 
high,  protected  by  fine  mesh  netting  in¬ 
side.  A  dust  bath  10  ft.  long  and  4  or  5 
ft.  wide  would  be  next  to  those  eastern 
windows. 

On  the  western  end  I  would  have  either 
two  or  three  doors,  not  hinged,  but  that 
could  be  set  up  in  place  and  held  there 
by  stout  wooden  buttons,  or  one  large 
door  10  ft.  wide,  that  would  open  flat 
against  the  side  of  the  barn  in  Summer, 
and  as  the  east  windows  would  be  taken 
away  then,  there  would  be  plenty  of  air 
across  the  front  part  of  the  house. 

This  plan  leaves  8  ft.  of  the  back  part 
outside  of  drafts,  but  there  should  be 
three  partitions  extending  only  a  foot  or 
so  beyond  the  roosts,  to  prevent  cross 
drafts  in  Winter.  The  nests  could  all  be 
put  along  the  front,  with  a  sloping  board 
to  prevent  rains  from  wetting  the  nests, 
or  hens  roosting  on  the  edges. 

If  this  house  were  mine  I  would  put 
sifted  loam  a  foot  thick  all  over  the  floor. 
Hens  need  dirt  to  eat.  But  it  must  be 
■wet  earth.  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
of  it  they  will  eat  if  they  have  a  chance. 
Try  it  once,  you  skeptic,  if  you  have  an 
earth  floor  to  your  henhouse,  as  all  hen- 
houses  should  have  ;  throw  half  a  pail  of 
water  on  the  floor  and  see  the  hens  go  for 
the  mud.  .  ,  , 

I  would  have  no  droppings  boards  m 
such  a  house.  A  wide  board,  or  two 
boards,  will  keep  the  litter  from  being 
scratched  into  the  droppings,  and  if  you 
keep  the  droppings  dry  there  will  be  no 
odor.  I  used  to  keep  them  dry  in  my 
houses  by  raking  the  litter  to  one  side, 
then  scraping  up  the  top  of  the  dirt  with 
a  shovel,  spread  it  thinly  over  the  drop¬ 
pings.  In  dry  weather,  once  in  two  or 
three  weeks  was  sufficient. 

A  regular  job  each  Hall  on  my  farm 
was  to  drive  my  farm  wagon  into  the  po¬ 
tato  lot  after  they  were  dug,  and  while  I 
stood  on  the  wagon  with  a  coal  sifter  in 
my  hands,  the  man  on  the  ground  shov¬ 
eled  soft  earth  into  the  sieve  and  I  sifted 
it  and  threw  the  stones  overboard.  Each 
poultry-house  had  that  sifted  loam  put 
in  it,  which  was  the  same  in  effect  as 
moving  my  henhouses  to  a  fresh  location 
each  year.'  And  that  loam  all  went  back 
on  the  fields  again,  but.  this  time  it  was 
loaded  with  nitrogen  that  gave  me  oats 
5  ft.  high  and  165  bushels  of  corn  ears 
that  shelled  21  quarts  to  the  bushel,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  19.  It  was  10-rowed 
flint  corn.  GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 
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DOMESTIC. — At  the  close  of  business 
Aug.  2,  the  New  York  State  Soldiers’ 
Commission  had  paid  $7,844,997.98  of  the 
$45,000,000  bonus  voted  at  the  last  elec¬ 
tion.  The  total  number  of  claims  paid  is 
62,771 ;  the  largest  bonus  paid  was  $150, 
the  smallest  33  cents,  and  the  average 
$123.06.  Of  the  number  paid  to  date, 
5,267  veterans  made  assignments,  the 
Veterans’  Mountain  Camp  benefiting  to 
the  sum  of  $41,509.59,  and  the  Disabled 
Veterans  of  the  World  War  by  $1,055.65, 
a  total  of  $52,565.24.  The  claims  paid 
do  not  include  a  number  under  dispute  or 
being  investigated  because  of  difference 
between  the  individual  records  as  written 
into  the  application  blanks  by  the  vet¬ 
erans  and  the  War  Records  Bureau  at 
Washington. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  tend  to  show  that 
August  is  the  danger  month  for  reckless 
motorists  who  try  to  beat  a  train  to  a 
grade  crossing.  The  figures  ’nave  just 
been  submitted  to  the  Statistical  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Conference  on  Street  and 
Highway  Safety,  one  of  eight  groups  of 
experts  invited  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover  to  make  studies  of  means  where¬ 
by  the  growing  toll  of  deaths  and  acci¬ 
dents  in  traffic  may  be  checked.  The 
statistics  showed  that  in  1921  during  Au¬ 
gust  229  persons  were  killed  and  5l2  in¬ 
jured  in  grade  crossing  accidents;  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1922,  the  killed  numbered  213  and 
the  injured  535,  and  for  August,  1923, 
the  increase  was  consistent,  233  being 
killed  and  570  injured.  For  the  entire 
year  1923  the  figures  show  that  2,263 
persons  were  killed  and  6,314  were  in¬ 
jured  in  grade  crossing  accidents,  most 
of  whom  were  occupants  of  automobiles. 
In  certain  instances,  the  report  shows, 
the  motorist  involved  in  grade  crossing 
accidents  was  responsible  for  the  deaths 
or  injuries  of  others  than  his  party.  For 
1923  motor  grade  crossing  accidents 
caused  20  derailments  of  trains  in  which 
two  trainmen,  two  other  employes,  one 
passenger,  13  other  non-trespassers  and 
one  trespasser  were  killed,  and  nine  train¬ 


men,  two  other  employes,  46  passengers, 
three  postal  clerks  or  express  messengers 
and  24  other  non-trespassers  were  in¬ 
jured.  In  17  other  train  accidents  caused 
by  the  motorists  at  grade  crossings  three 
other  non-trespassers  were  killed  and  two 
passengers  and  21  other  non-trespassers 
were  injured.  The  studies  show  rising 
percentages  of  grade  crossing  accidents 
involving  motorists. 

Accused  of  mulcting  investors  of  more 
than  $2,500,000  and  of  causing  Oliver 
Morosco,  theatrical  producer,  to  lose  _  a 
personal  fortune  once  amounting  to  $5,- 
000,000,  seven  men  were  indicted  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New  York  Aug.  4 
on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud 
in  sale  of  stock  of  the  Morosco  Holding 
Company.  The  men  indicted  are  George 
R.  Bentel,  former  associate  of  Morosco  in 
the  production  of  motion  pictures,  who  is 
general  manager  of  the  holding  company  , 
Benjamin  Deven,  organizer  of  the  Moros¬ 
co  Sales  Corporation  ;  George  H.  Pierce, 
George  G.  Hynson,  Albert  De  W.  Blum, 
William  C.  Ames,  formerly  Assemblyman, 
and  George  Derr.  Blum  was  a  defendant 
in  the  Durell-Gregory  mail  fraud  case  in 
1922  and  was  defended  by  William  J. 
Fallon,  now  being  tried  for  binbery. 

William  C.  Pelkley,  chairman  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Republican  State  Central 
Committee;  John  T.  Toomey  of  Johns¬ 
town,  and  William  Murray  of  Boston 
were  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  at  Prov¬ 
idence,  R.  I.,  Aug.  4,  on  charges  of  con¬ 
spiracy  in  connection  with  the  explosion 
of  the  gas  bomb  in  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Senate  on  June  19. 

Four  armed  “hijackers”  Aug.  2  forced 
four  truckmen  waist  deep  into  the  Pack¬ 
ard  Canal,  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  then 
sped  off  with  two  trucks  containing  320 
cases  of  whisky,  valued  at  about  $30,000. 
Three  men  were  arrested  later  and  part 
of  the  stolen  whisky  and  one  truck  were 
recovered.  The  police  said  that  the_  two 
trucks  had  been  loaded  by  their  drivers 
and  helpers  with  whisky  from  a  rum  boat 
that  had  drawn  up  at  a  pier  of  the  New 
Jersey  Shipbuilding  and  Dredging  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  foot  of  East  28th  St.,  Bay¬ 
onne.  The  drivers  and  helpers  started 
off.  A  block  from  the  pier  they  were  held 
up  by  four  men  with  pistols,  were  forced 
to  abandon  their  trucks  and  were  made  to 
step  into  the  water. 

Two  guests  were  known  to  have  lost 
their  lives  Aug.  3  when  fire  destroyed 
Hotel  Hillerest,  a  Summer  hotel,  and  five 
nearby  buildings,  at  Great  Chebeaugue 
Island.  Me.,  causing  a  property  loes  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  $125,000.  A  third  guest  was 
reported  missing  and  another  person  was 
said  to  be  suffering  from  severe  burns  re¬ 
ceived  in  endeavoring  to  rescue  one  of  the 
men  who  died  in  the  fire. 

Admiral  Eberle,  Chief  of  Operations,  of 
the  Navy,  has  issued  orders  to  the  marine 
officer  in  command  of  the  American  forces 
in  Haiti,  permitting  the  Rt.  Rev.  II.  R. 
Carson,  D.I).,  missionary  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  to  make  use  of  govern¬ 
ment  airplanes  in  his  visitations  to  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  island.  It  is  believed 
this  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  air¬ 
plane  has  (been  put  to  the  uses  of  the 
church.  Bishop  Carson  says  he  will  be 
enabled  to  visit  inaccessible  portions  of 
Haiti  where  the  Christian  religion  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  preached. 

Chester  Obutelewouz,  14,  47  Church 
St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  was  killed  Aug.  5  in 
St.  Monica’s  Cemetery.  Jamaica,  when  he 
was  crushed  by  a  100-lb.  tombstone  he 
and  playmates  are  alleged  to  have  pulled 
up  with  ropes.  He  died  in. Mary  Immac¬ 
ulate  Hospital.  According  to  the  police, 
Chester,  two  brothers  and  two  other  boys 
slipped  by  the  gatekeeper  and  raised  sev¬ 
eral  tombstones.  When  a  stone  toppled 
on  Chester  his  companions  ran,  yelling 
for  help.  Patrolman  Patrick  Hannon 
found  the  stone  too  heavv  to  lift  and  had 
to  summon  two  other  policemen. 

Acid  and  fumes  pouring  from  a  care¬ 
lessly  handled  can  spread  consternation 
through  a  southbound  Dexington  Avenue 
subway  express  train  in  New  York  Aug. 
5.  Tliree  persons  were  affected  seriously 
enough  to  require  hospital  treatment.  At 
least  a  dozen  others  fainted,  or  were  part¬ 
ly  overcome. 

One  person  was  killed  and  at  least  40 
injured,  eight  seriously,  when  a  six-car 
wooden  elevated  train,  heavily  loaded, 
crashed  into  the  rear  of  a  steel  train 
which  was  discharging  passengers  at  the 
Ocean  Parkway  station  of  the  Brooklyn- 
Manhattan  Transit  Company,  New  York, 
Aug.  6.  The  scene  of  the  accident  is 
half  way  between  the  Coney  Island  ter¬ 
minus  and  Brighton  Beach.  The  motor- 
man  of  the  wooden  train,  John  McNich- 
ols,  said  he  saw  the  steel  train  ahead,  but 
his  brake  lever  stuck,  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  stop.  He  worked  fran¬ 
tically  a  few  seconds,  then  leaped  back 
out  of  his  compartment  to  safety  within 
the  first  car  of  his  train. 

Four  persons  were  killed  instantly  Aug. 
5  at  New  Disbon,  N.  J.,  when  the  auto¬ 
mobile  in  which  they  were  going  to  a 
nearby  wood  to  pick  berries  became 
stalled  and  was  struck  by  a  Pennsylvania 
express  train.  The  dead  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clifford  Haines  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Bush.  The  machine  was  demol¬ 
ished  and  the  men  were  hurled  40  ft.  from 
the  tracks.  Both  women  were  carried 
500  ft.  on  the  pilot  of  the  locomotive. 
Persons  who  saw  the  accident  exonerated 
the  engineer,  William  Bowe,  of  Long 
Branch.  He  blew  his  whistle  repeatedly 
when  the  car,  stalled  on  the  tracks,  was 
sighted,  and  halted  the  train  in  what  was 
said  to  be  a  remarkably  short  time.  The 


Hainses  are  survived  by  five  children,  the 
Bushes  by  three. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  quaran¬ 
tine  against  the  importation  of  fruit  from 
Honduras  because  of  the  prevalence  there 
of  the  fruit  fly  will  not  be  modified,  al¬ 
though  representatives  of  growers  there 
located  in  a  section  claimed  to  be  free  of 
the  fly  have  taken  the  matter  up  with 
officials  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  They  desire  to  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  in  this  country  for  oranges,  mandarin 
oranges  and  grapefruit,  and  advanced  the 
contention  that  as  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  orange  groves  is  free  from  infes¬ 
tation,  permission  should  be  granted  to 
bring  the  fruit  to  this  country  unless  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  presence  of  the  fruit  fly  are 
found.  This  quarantine  has  been  materi¬ 
ally  tightened  from  time  to  time,  and  it 
is  now  more  stringent  than  ever.  Many 
efforts  are  being  made  by  foreign  growers 
and  interested  American  importers  and 
dealers  to  have  the  ban  raised  as  to  cer¬ 
tain  commodities  and  certain  locations, 
but  the  department  generally  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  principle  that  unless  there  are 
general  regions  that  are  entirely  free 
from  fruit  fly  infestation,  it  is  not  safe  to 
consider  the  admission  of  imports.  No 
exception,  therefore,  will  be  made  in  this 
case. 

According  to  the  report  of  Lieut.-Col. 
E.  F.  Norton,  leader  of  the  1924  expedi¬ 
tion  to  scale  Mt.  Everest,  which  has  just 
been  given  to  the  press,  the  highest 
growing  plant  observed  was  the  blue 
vetch  at  18,000  ft.  above  sea  level. 

A  Noah’s  Ark  laboratory  in  the  heart 
of  a  six-square-mile  jungle  has  been 
opened  by  scientists  right  on  the  world’s 
greatest  maritime  highway.  Dr.  David 
Fairchild,  chief  plant,  explorer  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  sent  word 
to  his  colleagues  at  Washington  of  the 
opening  of  this  scientists’  paradise,  Barro 
Colorado  Island,  in  Gatun  Lake,  Panama 
Canal.  The  island  was  formed  when  the 
valleys  about  it  were  flooded  by  the  im¬ 
pounding  of  the  waters  of  the  Chagres 
River  to  form  Gatun  Lake.  It  resembles 
Noah’s  Ark  in  that  there  gathered,  as 
the  waters  rose,  almost  every  form  of 
animal  life  in  the  vicinity,  seeking  escape 
from  the  rising  flood.  Despite  the  fact 
it  is  only  two  miles  from  the  Panama 
Railroad  and  a  week’s  journey  from  New 
York,  it  has  been  found  to  harbor  am¬ 
phibians  of  new  and  strange  habits  as 
yet  unstudied,  and  innumerable  species 
of  insects  never  described,  as  well  as 
many  .strange  and  exotic  plants,  number¬ 
ing  2,000  or  more.  It  abounds  with  ant- 
eaters,  sloths,  armadillos,  peccaries, 
tapirs,  agoutis,  coatis,  the  ocelot,  the 
jaguar,  many  species  of  bat  monkeys  of 
various  kinds  and  the  famous  “black  how¬ 
lers.”  Set  aside  by  Governor  Morrow  of 
the  Canal  Zone  as  a  natural  park,  in 
which  all  life  is  under  government  pro¬ 
tection,  the  island  has  been  chosen  by 
the  Institute  for  Research  in  Tropical 
America  as  the  site  of  a  tropical  labora¬ 
tory  where  scientists  may  make  their 
studies.  Half  a  dozen  well  known  scien¬ 
tists  started  the  research  work  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  Living  quarters  and  the  laboratory 
are  provided  for  them  by  the  institute, 
which  was  initiated  by  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council  and  is  supported  by  uni¬ 
versities,  museums,  scientific  societies  and 
institutions  of  America,  to  encourage  new 
discoveries  in  the  American  tropics. 
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" Leap’s  Prolific” — heavy- 
yielding  beardless  variety. 

Large  dark  berry,  hard- 
millers  like  it.  Many  customers 
report  yields  from  40  to  45  bu.  I 
per  acre.  Tall,  stiff  straw— will  1 
not  lodge.  Great  stooler— you 
need  sow  only  lLs  bu.  per  acre— 
a  big  saving. 

Our  Fall  Catalog  describes  this  and  six  other 
good  varieties.  Also  “Northwest”  brand  Alfalfa — 
genuine  American  northern  grown.  Write  for 
Catalog  and  Samples— both  free. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  1 5 ,  Landisville,  Lane. Co.,  Pa. 


Rye 
Timothy 
Alfalfa 


BERRY&FLOWER  PLANTS 

Pobgrown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  Fall  plant¬ 
ing  ;  runner  Strawberry  plants.  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Loganberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  f'T  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  planting  ;  Delphinium,  Hollyhock, 
Foxglove,  Columbine,  Canterbury  Bells,  Oriental  Pop¬ 
py,  Phlox  and  many  other  hardy  perennial  dower  plants 
for  Summer  and  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y . 


TREES  &  PLANTS 


Thousands  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shrubbery, 
Barberry,  Privet,  etc.  Highest  quality  direct  to  you  at 
materially  reduced  prices.  Large  assortment. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY, Desk  1  29,  Westminster,  Md. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 

Also  GRAPE  VINES  and  other  small  fruits,  bred  and 
grown  from  true-to-name  orchard  bearing  trees,  and 
sold  to  the  planter  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Write 
for  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  166,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 


Few  dealers  can 


equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy  99.70%  pure.  $4.50 
per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf’s  Timothy  and  A  1  s  i  k  e 
Mixed,  at  $5. OO  per  bu.  of  45"  lbs.  Cotton  bags  free  and 
freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots.  Ask  for  seed  catalogue. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

202-204  W.  Genesee  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS F0R  SALE 

*  ^  WHITE  PLUME,  PINK  PLUME.  100— 

SOc;  500-IB2  ;  1.000-S3.  CABBAGE.  100-40c; 
500— #1;  1,000— »3.  Post  Paid. 

W.  S.  FORD  &  SON  Iiartly,  Delaware 


3  Peonies, 3  to  „5„sS  eyes 

5  Iris,  5  Sweet  William  Plants 

(perennials).  All  above  different  colors. 
Sept. -Oct.  delivery,  with  culture  direct¬ 
ions.  $3.00  delivered. 

H.  R.  Brate  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 


PEONIES 


One  of  a  kind,  of  ten  varieties,  not 
named,  i  pink,  i  white,  2  red,  for 
$2.50,  or  prepaid  to  you  at  $3. 

Mu n ho  11  A;  Tilton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  List  for  asking . 


3  Peonies,3, lris' 

v*  a  uvu.uu,  (ier_  pt 


all  different,  delivered  Sept,  or 
Oct.,  3rd  zone,  for  $3  with  or- 

PARKER'S  PEONY  FARM.  Fayetteville,  N.Y 


into  jp.  pmwirc  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
1IYIO  <X  rJC.Ul’IILO  W.  Il.TOPPIN  Merrbautville,  N.  J. 

PUnlo  Thousands  of  Celery  Plants  ®  *2  per 
celery  Flatus  1,000.  Also  Cabbage  Plants  @  $1.50. 

Caleb  Boggs  &  Son  -  Cheswold,  Delaware 

FARM  8  FOR  8  A  l.E— Orange  Co.,  N.Y.  ,50  miles  north¬ 
west  N.  Y.  City.  140-acre  dairy  farm;  good  buildings  and 
soil;  on  State  road;  30  head  of  rattle;  income,  $8,400  per 
year.  Also  smaller  farms  for  sale.  W.  W.  STONE.  Glen  Cove,  N.Y 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Wert  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Methods  of  Grape  Trimming 

Below  is  a  sketch  of  the  way  I  have 
been  trimming  my  grapes  in  my  garden  : 

This  is  about  the  way  the  vine  looked 
this  Spring  after  trimming ;  the  numbers 
represent  the  buds  I  left  on  the  four 
canes  running  from  the  trunk.  Next 
Spring  I  would  cut  the  old  cane  between 
Buds  1  and  2,  and  thus  leave  Cane  1 
which  grows  this  year  to  be  next  year’s 
vine.  My  trouble  is  that  the  canes  near¬ 
est  the  trunk,  such  as  Canee  1  and  2,  do 
not  grow,  and  the  ones  away  on  the  end, 
Nos.  6,  7  and  S,  grow  very  rampant. 

This  Spring  some  of  my  No.  1  canes 
which  I  left  to  make  my  vine  for  this 
year  were  so  poor  that  only  the  buds  on 
the  ends  grow,  so  that  next  Spring  I 
shall  not  have  any  cane  to  leave  that  will 
be  close  to  the  trunk.  Is  there  anything 
wrong  in  my  method?  Can  I  do  any¬ 
thing  to  make  Cane  1  grow  better,  so  as  to 
have  a  good  cane  for  next  year? 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  j.  m. 

The  method  of  training  here  described 
is  known  as  the  single-stem  four-cane 
Ivniffen.  It  is  suggested  that  instead  of 
obtaining  the  renewal  cane  directly  from 
the  cane  of  the  previous  season,  that 


Vines  cut  at  A  A 


canes  arising  from  just  below  the  top 
wire  and  also  the  lower  be  spurred  back 
to  two-bud  lengths.  Perhaps  two  such 
spurs,  would  suffice  for  each  level,  al¬ 
though  more  will  allow  for  accidental 
breaking.  The  canes  that  arise  from 
these  spurs  are  usually  of  good  length  and 


very  fruitful.  Through,  this  method  the 
fruiting  wood  may  be  kept  close  to  the 
trunk.  Some  growers  who  use  this  meth¬ 
od  of  training  maintain  two  short  arms 
just  below  the  level  of  each  wire,  from 
which  the  fruiting  canes  are  secured 
through  the  spurring  as  herein  outlined. 

F.  E.  G. 


McIntosh  Trees  Do  Not 
Bear 

I  have  an  orchard  of  McIntosh  Red 
apples  12  years  old  and  have  never  had 
a  full  crop.  I  have  an  orchard  with  Gid¬ 
eon,  Wolf  River  and  McIntosh  Red  on 
one  side  and  those  trees  always  bear  bet¬ 
ter.  There  is  one  vacant  lot  between 
these  orchards,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  12-year-old  trees  is  a  cherry  orchard, 
and  one  side  are  Bartlett  pears  and  Ivief- 
fer  pears.  This  orchard  is  next  to  the 
road  and  the  one  with  the  three  kinds  is 
away  from  the  road.  Am  wondering  if 
you  could  tell  me  anything  about  why 
they  should  not  have  a  crop.  I  take 
good  care  of  them  and  work  the  ground 
plenty.  I  would  like  to  know  just  how  to 
trim  the  trees,  if  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  their  bearing  fruit.  b.  I. 

New  York. 

We  hesitate  to  say  “pollination”  in  try¬ 
ing  to  diagnose  the  difficulty  in  the  or¬ 
chard  that  does  not  bear  as  well  as  the 
other,  yet  that  is  the  first  notion  that 
pops  into  our  mind.  If  we  understand 
the  locations  of  the  orchards  correctly, 
the  one  that  bears  the  most  has  three 
varieties  planted  in  it,  while  the  poor- 
producing  orchard  is  separated  from  it 
by  some  distance  and  has  only  cherries 
and  pears  adjacent  to  it.  Now,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  is  a  self-sterile  variety,  yet  under 
most  conditions  there  are  enough  of  other 
varieties  of  apples  nearby  to  afford  suffi¬ 
cient  croes-<fertilization.  Nevertheless  we 
should  suggest  that  you  try  placing  a 
branch  of  some  other  variety  in  one  or 
two  of  the  McIntosh  trees,  when  both  are 
in  bloom,  and  observe  any  difference. 
This  will  give  you  some  idea  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  problem  is  one  of  pollina¬ 
tion. 

Again,  soils  vary  considerably  even 
though  somewhat  close  together.  It  may 
be  that  one  orchard  is  in  better  condition 
so  far  as  growth  and  production  are  con¬ 
cerned.  If  the  poor  orchard  is  not  mak¬ 
ing  good  growth,  try  applying  a  few 


pounds  of  nitrate  to  each  tree  early  next 
Spring  just  as  the  buds  are  breaking.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  trees  are  making 
too  much  growth,  try  leaving  the  orchard 
in  sod«one  year.  h.  b.  t. 


Renewing  Old  Vine 

We  have  a  very  old  grapevine  (Hart¬ 
ford,  I  believe)  that  is  almost  dead  this 
year.  It  has  been  bearing  excellent  fruit 
for  43  years.  This  Spring  just  one  part 
of  it  put  out  shoots.  They  seem  to  be 
strong  and  healthy  now.  I  want  to  start 
a  ycfUng  vine  from  it.  Will  you  tell  me 
how  and  when  I  can  do  it  so  as  to  get 
best  results?  g.  t. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  new  shoots 
putting  out  from  the  old  vine  will  in  time 
completely  renew  the  old  parts,  such  as 
trunk  and  arms.  It  not  infrequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  these  become  poor  carriers  of 
plant  food  and  water,  and  in  consequence 
a  dormant  bud  is  forced  lower  down.  If 
new  shoots  are  favored  through  giving 
them  support  so  that  they  will  not  be 
broken  off,  a  complete  new  framework 
may  result.  We  now  have  many  hun¬ 
dred  vines  with  roots  over  40  years  old 
with  trunks  and  arms  that  appear  but  as 
from  young  plants. 

After  the  leaves  are  off  the  canes  in 
late  Fall,  and  preferably  after  several 
hard  freezes,  some  of  the  canes  may  be 
completely  severed  from  the  vine  and  cut 
in  10  to  12-in.  lengths.  A  cut  is  made 
through  or  just  below  the  basal  bud  of 
the  cane,  and  then  10  to  12  in.  above  this, 
but  the  top  cut  is  made  from  1  to  1  y2 
in.  above  the  node  or  joint.  The  next  cut 
is  made  just  below  the  next  bud  and 
again  10  to  12  in.  above  the  base  bud. 
The  cuttings  thus  made  are  then  bundled 
so  that  the  butt  or  base  ends  are  together 
and  in  about  the  same  plane.  The  bun¬ 
dle  should  be  then  buried  in  a  well- 
drained  open  soil  with  the  butt  ends  up¬ 
right  and  deep  enough  so  that  4  or  5 
in.  of  soil  will  cover  the  butt  ends.  In 
the  Spring  as  the  temperature  rises  the 
soil  is  gradually  removed  from  the  top  so 
that  but  an  inch  or  two  remains. 

When  the  soil  and  air  have  warmed, 
the  cuttings  are  then  taken  out  and  plant¬ 
ed  in  good,  rich,  well-drained  garden  soil, 
in  a  trench  deep  enough  so  that  the  top 
bud  is  just  above  the  soil  when  the  trench 
is  filled.  It  is  customary  to  stick  the  cut¬ 
tings  at  a  slight  angle,  as  this  brings  the 
base  of  the  cutting  nearer  the  soil  surface 
and  consequently  in  a  warmer  stratum  of 
soil.  With  well  ripened  cutting  wood,  50 
per  cent  of  the  cuttings  should  strike 
root.  Of  this  number  there  will  be  two  or 
three  grades,  some  extra,  some  No.  1,  No. 
2,  and  culls,  or  those  with  but  little  root 
growth.  Three  factors  stand  out  above 
all  else  in  vine  propagation  from  cut¬ 
tings  ;  well-ripened  cutting  wood,  storage 
during  the  Winter  so  that  they  are 
neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet,  and  the 
planting  out  under  conditions  of  dor¬ 
mancy  so  that  root  development  preceded 
too  rapid  growth  of  the  top  bud. 


Curing  Black  Walnuts 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  cure  black 
walnuts  so  they  would  be  fit  to  be  eaten. 
Last  year  when  they  fell  off  the  trees  we 
put  them  on  the  back  porch  to  dry  in  the 
sun.  When  they  were  dry  we  cracked 
some  of  them  and  the  meats  were  bitter 
and  unfit  to  be  eaten.  c.  F.  P. 

New  York. 

'Ordinarily  black  walnuts  are  separated 
from  the  shucks — that  is,  those  that  are 
not  ordinarily  free — 'and  spread  on  the 
floor  in  the  attic  or  some  other  place  to 
dry  out.  That  seems  to  be  about  all  that 
is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  de¬ 
licious  nuts  that  the  black  walnut  trees 
have  to  offer.  However,  there  are  black 
walnuts  and  black  walnuts.  Some  seed¬ 
ling  trees,  and  of  course,  most  black  wal¬ 
nuts  spring  from  seed,  produce  nuts  that 
are  quite  bitter,  whereas  most  trees  bear 
pleasantly  flavored  nuts.  This  may  ac¬ 
count  for  your  experience.  n.  b.  t. 


“Your  school  is  not  a  seminary ;  it’s 
a  match  factory,”  said  the  smart  young 
college  man  to  the  girl  student.  “You’re 
right,”  said  the  girl.  “We  furnish  the 
heads  and  get  the  sticks  from  the  men’s 
colleges.” — The  Continent. 


Built  and  equipped 
for  satisfactory 
work  in  all  kinds 
of  soil. 

Illustration  shows  the 
rod- link- type.  Built 
also  with  bar  grate 
conveyor. 


McCormick  -  Deering 
Potato  Digger 

HTHE  cheapest  help  you  can  get  is  wasteful  and 
*  extravagant  compared  with  the  McCORMICK- 
DEER1NG  Potato  Digger.  This  tool  goes  into  the 
fields,  whenever  you  wish,  and  digs  the  potatoes 
quickly  and  economically.  Actual  users  say,  “It  is 
the  lightest  draft  digger  on  the  market.”  It  is  well 
lubricated,  and  is  built  to  last  many  years — regard¬ 
less  of  the  heavy  work  it  is  called  upon  to  do. 

With  the  McCORMICK-DEERING,  the  potatoes 
are  brought  out  on  top  of  the  soil,  in  plain  sight  and 
in  neat  rows.  They  are  separated  from  dirt,  vines, 
and  trash,  and  are  easy  to  pick  up.  If  you  have  a 
McCORMICK-DEERING  Potato  Digger  and  two  or 
four  horses,  you  can  harvest  your  potato  crop  with 
the  minimum  of  man  labor. 

Askthelocal  McCORMICK-DEERING  dealer  to  show 
you  this  money-making,  time  and  potato-saving  tool. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

(INCORPORATED) 

606  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

New  York  Branches:  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo.  Elmira,  New  York  City,  Ogdensborg,  Rochester 


Kill 


the 

woodchucks  ! 

Crops  destroyed  by  moles  and  wood¬ 
chucks  represent  an  astounding  loss. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  these  losses 
are  unnecessary. 

For  the  prudent  grower  takes  the  step 
in  time,  which  saves  his  crop  from  these 
and  other  rodents.  The  newest,  surest, 
most  economical  and  scientific  method 
is  the  use  of  Calcium  Cyanide.  This 
unique  chemical  releases  a  gas  that 
instantly  kills  rodents. 

There  is  an  effective  way  to  use  Cal¬ 
cium  Cyanide  in  the  control  of  practical¬ 
ly  any  insect  or  rodent  pest  in  your 
vicinity.  For  the  sake  of  economy  injthe 
protection  of  your  crops,  learn  how 
Calcium  Cyanide  may  be  used. 

For  general  information,  ask  for  our 
Booklet  No.  5 — sent  free  on  request,  o\ 
write  us  about  any  special  problem. 

American  Cyanamid  Company 
511  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Aero  Brand 
Calcium  Cyanide 


WEED  KILLER 

For  walks,  gutters,  tennis  courts 

1  gallon  5  gallons  1  drum 

$2.00  $8.00  $50.00 

Dilute  with  water  40-1 

ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc., 5  Springfield,  N.  J. 


ROOT  BORERS 

Peach,  Prune  &  Apricot;  also  Pear  & 
Apple  Aphis  and  Grape  Phyllox¬ 
era.  Killed  with  PARAFIX,  (Pure 
Paradichlorbenzene  recommended 
by  U.  S.  Gov.  &  State  Exp.  Sta.) 
Full  instruetions,  results  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back.  Booklet  FREE. 
Treat  10  trees  |1 -60  trees  $3.  Post¬ 
paid  or  C.  O.  D.  The  Parafix  Co., 
Grand  Central  P.O.Box  273,  N.Y.C, 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Gas 

(P-C  Benzene)  1-lb.  $1;  five-pound  tin,  $i.75;  with  directions. 
From  your  dealer ;  post  paid  direct ;  orC.O.  D.  Agents  wanted. 

Dept.  B.  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.. Rahway, NJI. 


Leather 


shoe 


All  S 


An  honest  to  goodness 
qualitv  shoe.  Biggest 
bargain 
offered  in 
years.  The 
shoes  are 
inspected 
and  built 
to  stand 

rigid  spect-  - 

fi cations,  Munson  toe  of  chrome  leather 
uppers,  double  thick  solid  leather  heels  and 
soles,  will  surely  last  more  than  Bix  months. 


SEND  NO  MONEY— Pay  postman  S2.85  plus  postage 
on  delivery.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE,  Dept.  B-302 
433  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Market 


News  and 


c  e  s 


Countrywide  Situation 

GRAIN  PRICES  AND  PRODUCTION - CORN 

GROWERS  WORRY - LIVE  STOCK  HIGHER 

— DAIRY  OUTLOOK  UNCERTAIN  —  CAB¬ 
BAGE  NORMAL - APPLES  INJURED  IN 

SOUTH. 

Those  who  watc-h  only  the  prices  are 
talking  much  of  coming  farm  prosperity. 
Wheat  may  sell  for  more  as  a  short  crop, 
because  the  shortage  is  worldwide  and 
wheat  is  largely  a  cash  crop.  But  corn 
needs  large  production  to  bring  prosper¬ 
ity,  because  so  much  of  it  is  fed  out. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  worrying 
about  the  lateness  of  corn.  Dry  weather 
is  holding  it  back  more  in  the  South  and 
West.  Some  of  it  will  be  fit  only  for 
silage,  and  only  a  long  growing  season 
can  provide  a  good  general  crop.  Along 
in  September  and  October  the  plans  of 
Jack  Frost  will  cause  more  anxiety  than 
the  politicians,  although  it  is  a  lively 
political  year.  But  most  farmers  feel  in 
the  back  of  their  heads  that  crops  and 
business  are  the  main  things  and  that 
no  election  will  add  much  of  anything  to 
their  income. 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  farming 
situation  is  the  upward  trend  of  the  live 
stock  markets.  Hogs  and  cattle  now 
show  a  little  profit,  and  these  are  lead¬ 
ing  cash  items  over  a  large  Western  area. 

The  dairy  outlook  is  more  complicated. 
High  prices  of  grain  feed  will  raise  the 
cost  of  milk  and  butter.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  prices  of  dairy  products  can 
be  raised  to  correspond,  'because  of  the 
flood  of  New  Zealand,  Argentine  and 
Danish  butter,  held  back  only  by  an  8- 
eent  tariff.  Home  competition  is  increas¬ 
ing,  too.  Production,  storage,  market  re¬ 
ceipts,  imports,  number  of  cows  and  heif¬ 
ers,  all  show  gains,  and  we  are  not  ship¬ 
ping  out  much  except  some  canned  milk 
to  Cuba,  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  In 
short,  the  dairy  industry  is  getting  a 
touch  of  what  happened  to  the  grain  and 
live  stock  farms  two  years  ago ;  that  is, 
heavy  production,  higher  costs  and  world¬ 
wide  competition.  About  the  same  may 
be  said  of  poultry  and  eggs,  because  cost 
varies  with  the  price  of  grain,  and  there 
is  foreign  stock  ready  to  come  in  when¬ 
ever  traders  see  a  chance  of  profit.  It 
may  be  for  the  next  few  years  we  shall 
hear  less  complaint  from  producers  of 
cotton,  grain  and  meat,  and  more  from 
the  dairy  and  poultry  farmers.  Still 
there  is  nothing  in  the  outlook  to  worry 
about  especially,  only  a  need  of  caution 
against  going  in  big.  in  expectation  that 
these  lines  will  be  all  ups  and  no  downs. 

CABBAGE  AND  APPLES 

One  or  two  special  crop  conditions  de¬ 
serve  notice.  In  cabbage  the  interest 
centers  on  the  coming  crops  of  the  two 
great  cabbage  States.  As  go  New  York 
and  Wisconsin  so  goes  the  market,  pro¬ 
vided  the  South  does  not  try  to  capture 
all  the  Winter  trade.  The  New  York 
crop  began  the  month  of  August  in  good 
growing  condition,  likely  to  give  a  full 
crop  except  where  the  backward  and 
stormy  season  made  planting  too  late. 
The  acreage  is  about  the  same  as  usual. 
Wisconsin  has  a  little  less  shipping  cab¬ 
bage  and  about  10  per  cent  less  kraut 
cabbage  planted,  as  compared  with  1923. 
The  crop  is  late,  but  looks  well.  The 
two  States  will  have  almost  as  much  cab¬ 
bage  as  last  year,  which  was  about  as 
usual.  Last  Winter’s  rise  was  owing 
mainly  to  early  Southern  shortage. 

It  may  not  be  much  of  a  year  for 
apples  after  all.  On  top  of  the  one-third 
decrease  in  the  outlook  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  comes  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
South.  Driving  through  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia  about  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust  "the  writer  was  impressed  with  the 
change  since  his  previous  visit  in  May. 
About  half  the  crop  had  fallen  off,  owing 
to  cold  weather  followed  by  drought.  That 
great  region  which  last  year  ranked  next 
to  New  York  and  Michigan  will  have 
probably  not  over  half  a  crop.  This  de¬ 
velopment  means  a  better  market  for 
Northern  apples.  Even  the  Southern 
crop,  if  not  hurt  too  much  by 
drought,  may  bring  more  than  a  full  crop 
would  sell  for.  If  all  sections  had  heavy 
crops  the  market  outlook  would  be  hope¬ 
less.  Distant  apple  growers  like  the 
peach  orehardists  of  Georgia  would  be 
dumping  some  of  the  fruit,  because  not 
worth  shipping.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  to  have  the  weather  do  some  of  the 
dumping.  G- 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Peaches  were  the  most  important  com¬ 
modity  in  regard  to  the  number  of  cars 
unloaded  in  New  York  when  5 <2  ctirlonds 
were  reported  received  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  August  2.  This  is  an  average .  of 
nearly  95  carloads  for  every  working 
day  and  even  that  number  is  about  100 
carloads  less  than  was  received  during 
the  previous  week.  About  450  of  the 
cars  were  Georgia  peaches,  but  the  qual¬ 
ity  in  general  was  very  good.  Most  of 
the  week  prices  were  on  the  downward 
grade,  but  recent  prices  have  been  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  under  a  more  active  demand 
for  eood  fruit.  Elbertas  sold  generally 


$1.50  to  $2  per  six-basket  carrier  with 
some  fancy  reaching  $2.50  a  carrier.  Wa¬ 
termelon  receipts  have  fallen  off  rapidly 
and  cantaloupe  offerings  are  also  a  little 
lighter.  Of  the  300  carloads  of  canta¬ 
loupes  offered  during  the  week,  only 
about  25  were  from  Eastern  States.  Cali¬ 
fornia  led  with  182  carloads.  The  lighter 
supply  was  instrumental  in  strengthening 
the  market,  best  Turloeks  in  crates  of  45 
melons  ranging  $5  to  $5.50  a  crate.  For 
several  days  Summer  apples  have  been 
selling  on  a  firm  market  with  an  increas¬ 
ing  variety  to  choose  from.  Starrs,  Yel¬ 
low  Transparents,  Williams  Iparly  Red, 
Dutchess  and  Red  Astrachans  were  the 
most  important  varieties  offered,  prices 
ranging  $1  to  $2.75  a  bushel  on  Starrs, 
only  large  well  graded  stock  bringing  top 
figures,  while  $2.25  a  bushel  was  about 
top  price  for  many  of  the  most  popular 
varieties.  Berries  were  in  limited  receipt, 
but  under  an  improved  demand  prices 
advanced  on  fancy  stock.  There  was  an 
upward  trend  in  New  York  State  cherries 
last  week,  red  sour  selling  40  to  55c  per 
four-quart  basket.  New  York  State  grow¬ 
ers  have  had  a  monopoly  as  to  the  let¬ 
tuce  market,  but  considerable  stock 
showed  tii)  burn  and  buyers  were  rather 
critical.  The  supply  was  heavy,  the  mar¬ 
ket  weakened  and  price  ranges  were  wide 
with  ordinary  to  good  lettuce  bringing 
75c  to  $1  per  crate  of  two  dozen,  fancy 
higher.  Onions  met  a  fairly  active  de¬ 
mand  with  Massachussets  yellow  topping 
the  market  at  $3  to  $3.25  a  sack.  Some 
of  the  York  State  offerings  were  not  quite 
mature  enough  to  bring  full  prices  and 
Spanish  onions  were  dull.  New  Jersey 
is  about  through  shipping  and  Eastern 
Shore  stock  has  been  running  small  and 
generally  poor.  The  potato  market  is 
causing  no  little  concern  among  those  in¬ 
terested  in  this  product.  Apparently 
there  was  a  little  encouragement  earlier 
in  the  week  when  prices  advanced  to 
$2.75  a  barrel,  but  heavy  receipts  again 
forced  prices  downward  with  $2.25  a  bar¬ 
rel  about  top  price  for  well  graded  East¬ 
ern  Shore  Cobblers.  Virginia  has  been 
holding  back  hoping  for  an  improvement 
in  prices,  but  no  sooner  had  the  market 
strengthened  when  it  was  broken  again 
with  too  many  potatoes.  New  Jersey 
and  Long  Island  growers  have  also  been 
holding  off,  but  rain  is  needed  in  these 
sections  and  it  looks  as  though  they 
would  have  to  dig  in  many  places  regard¬ 
less  of  market  conditions.  By  the  third 
week  in  August,  New  Jersey  growers  will 
undoubtedly  be  shipping  quite  freely  and 
Long  Island  cannot  be  far  behind.  The 
tomato  market  has  not  been  in  very  good 
shape,  stocks  not  clearing  and  prices 
seeking  lower  levels  almost  daily.  New 
Jersey  shipments  to  New  York  were 
heavy,  170  carloads  for  the  week,  Mary¬ 
land  contributed  about  30  carloads  and 
there  were  scattering  receipts  from  other 
States. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  have  been  a  little  heavier 
and  with  recent  advance  in  price,  dealers 
are  already  drawing  on  storage  stocks. 
This  has  tended  to  reduce  the  demand 
for  current  receipts  and  some  surplus  of 
fresh  eggs  was  reported  by  some  houses. 
There  has  been  little  change  in  prices  on 
nearby  eggs  for  several  days,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  in  general  has  not  been  as  good, 
some  dealers  in  search  of  a  high-grade 
product  turning  to  Pacific  Coast  eggs  to 
fill  their  needs.  However,  very  critical 
buyers  continue  to  use  nearby  eggs  and 
the  proportion  of  extra  fancy  stock  be¬ 
ing  small  there  has  often  been  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  filling  the  orders  of  these  buy¬ 
ers  and  prices  on  such  stock  have  been 
sustained.  Cold  storage  holdings  in  New 
York  are  about  300,000  cases  less  than 
a  year  ago. 

The  freight  market  on  live  poultry  was 
overloaded  and  prices  averaged  consid¬ 
erably  lower  than  for  the  week  previous. 
As  is  usual  when  there  is  more  stock 
offered  than  is  wanted  buyers  became 
very  critical  and  the  best  stock  moved 
out’  first  and  considerable  concessions 
from  top  prices  had  to  be  made  for  any¬ 
thing  not  really  fancy.  The  weather  was 
hot  and  fowl  were  not  moving  well,  in 
fact  sellers  often  used  broilers  to  help 
sell  the  fowl.  Express  receipts  of  live 
fowl  were  moderate  and  prices  on  colored 
stock  were  sustained,  but  small  and  poor 
stock  was  hard  to  sell.  Express  live 
broilers  were  fairly  steady  and  there  are 
some  indications  for  a  slight  improvement 
during  the  next  few  days.  Prices  on  ex¬ 
press  receipts  of  fresh  killed  poultry  were 
fairly  steady,  but  market  was  generally 
dull. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

A  threatened  teamsters’  strike  in  the 
hay  market  was  a  disturbing  element,  but 
this  has  been  partially  settled  and  is  no 
longer  a  disquieting  influence.  Trading 
has  been  slow,  with  an  over  supply  of 
medium  and  lower  grades  which  dragged 
heavily,  while  very  little  No.  1  Timothy 
was  offered.  Straw  steady  to  firm. 

B.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  lower  and  potatoes  are  weak, 
but  in  general  the  produce  market  is 
firmer  than  it  was  a  week  ago. 

BUTTER — CII EESE - EG  G  S 

Butter,  steady;  creamery,  37  to  42c; 
dairy,  30  to  38c;  crocks,  22  to  30c:  com¬ 


mon,  18  to  20c.  Cheese,  firm ;  new 
daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  21  to  22c;  lim- 
burger,  32  to  34c;  block  Swiss,  35  to  38c. 
Eggs,  steady  ;  hennery,  32  to  38c ;  State 
and  Western  candled,  31  to  36c;  no  stor¬ 
age. 

Poultry  » 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkeys,  30  to 
36c ;  fowls,  27  to  36c ;  broilers,  34  to  40c ; 
capons,  45  to  50c ;  old  roosters,  18  to 
19c ;  ducks,  26  to  28c ;  geese,  18  to  22c. 
Live  poultry,  steady  ;  turkeys,  28  to  42c ! 
fowls,  16  to  21c ;  broilers,  22  to  32c ;  old 
roosters,  15  to  16c;  ducks,  20  to  25c; 
geese,  17  to  20c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apple’s,  steady ;  Duchess,  bu.,  .$£  to 
$2.50 ;  Transparent,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Graven- 
stein,  box,  $3  to  $3.25.  Potatoes,  weak  ; 
Eastern  Shore,  bbl.,  $2.65  to  $2.75 ; 
sweets,  bbl.,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

PEACHES - MELONS 

Peaches,  steady  ;  Elberta,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75.  Cantaloupes,  flats,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
honeydewe,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Avater- 
melons,  each,  40  to  75c. 

FRUITS — BERRIES 

Cherries,  firm  ;  Montmorency,  4-qt.  bas¬ 
ket,  40  to  45c ;  sweet,  80c  to  $1.10 ;  sour, 
crate,  $2.50  to  $3.  Raspberries,  red,  qt., 
20  to  25c ;  black  and  purple,  crate,  $4  to 
$5 ;  blackberries,  Southern,  32-qt.  crate, 
$4.25  to  $6 ;  huckleberries,  crate,  $6  to 
$6.50.  Gooseberries,  4-qt.  basket,  35  to 
50c.  Currants,  red,  qt.,  10  to  12c ;  black, 
10  to  15c. 

BEANS— ONIONS 

Beans,  steady  ;  marrow,  cwt,.,  $10.50  to 
$12;  white  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50;  red 
kidney,  $7.50  to  $8;  medium,  $6  to  $6.50  ; 
pea,  $5.50  to  $5.75.  Onions,  quiet ;  Eben- 
ezer,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Jersey,  hamper, 
$2.25  to  $2.50 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.85  to 
$2. 

Vegetables 

Vegetables,  quiet;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  beets,  hamper,  50 
to  65c ;  doz.  bunches,  15  to  25c  ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  15 
to  30c ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ; 
celery,  crate,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  corn,  doz.  ears, 
25  to  35c ;  cucumbers,  Delaware,  hamper, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  eggplant,  hamper,  $1  to 
$2.50 ;  lettuce,  box,  40  to  50c ;  Iceberg, 
50  to  75c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  35  to 
40c ;  peas,  bag,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  peppers,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  10  to 
25c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  25c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  4-qt. 
basket,  $1  to  $1.25. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
22c ;  dark,  17  to  18c ;  case,  dark  to  light, 
$2.50  to  $5.  Maple  products,  steady ; 
sugar,  lb.,  18  to  22c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

Feeds 

Hay,  firm  ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $18  to 
$21  ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $20;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $10  to 
$12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $27.50; 
middlings,  $29;  Red-dog,  $39.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $46.75;  oilmeai,  $45.50;  glu¬ 
ten,  $42.30;  hominy,  $45;  oat  feed,  $14. 

J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Earlv  kinds,  No.  1,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2; 
No.  2,  50c  to  $1. 

BUTTER 

Extra  creamery,  37%  to  38c ;  firsts,  36 
to  37c;  seconds,  34%  to  35%c. 

CHEESE 

Held  extras,  25  to  26c ;  firsts,  23  to 
24c;  fresh  extras,  21%c  ;  firsts,  20  to  21c. 

Eggs 

Hennery,  brown  extras,  51  to  52c ; 
white  and  mixed  extras,  43  to  45c ;  west¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  33  to  34c;  western  sec¬ 
onds,  27%  to  28%  c. 

VARIOUS  FRUITS 

Huckleberries,  qt.,  20  to  28c;  muskmel- 
ons,  bu.  crate,  $3.50  to  $5.50 ;  watermel¬ 
ons,  each,  25  to  85c ;  peaches,  6-basket 
carrier,  $2  to  $2.50. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy,  $32  to  $33 ;  No. 
2,  $26  to  $28 ;  No.  3,  $18  to  $21 ;  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  $26;  swale,  $17  to  $20. 
Straw— Rye,  $23  to  $24  ;  oat,  $13  to  $15  ; 
wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

POTATOES 

New,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  23  to  24c;  broilers,  23  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  30c ;  broilers,  36  to  40c ; 
ducklings,  24  to  26c ;  old  roosters,  18  to 
20c. 

VEGETABLES 

String  beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  lettuce,  box,  15  to  50c ; 
radishes,  box,  50c  to  $1 ;  spinach,  box, 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  squash,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

August  7,  1924. 

MILK 

August  League  price,  Class  I,  fluid,  3 
per  cent  milk  in  201  to  210-mile  zone, 
$2.06  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A  (for  sweet 
cream),  $1.80;  Class  2B  (plain  con¬ 


densed,  ice  cream  and  homogenized), 
$1.85;  Class  2C  (fancy  soft  cheese), 
$1.85;  Class  3  (condensed,  powdered  and 
hard  cheese,  $1.55. 

Non-pool  Association :  Class  1,  $2 : 
Class  2,  $1.70 ;  Class  3A,  $1.55. 

Sheffield  Farms:  Class  1,  $2;  Class  2, 
$1.70 ;  Class  3,  $1.55. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy . $0.38  4?$0.39 


Good  to  choice . 34  @  .37 

Lower  grades . 32  @  .33 

Packing  stock . 20  @  .29 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  fresh  spec. ..$0.21  @$0.21% 

Average  run . 19  @  .19% 

Skims  . 10  @  .13 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.48@$0.50 

Medium  to  good . 40@  .45 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best...  .45@  .46 

Gathered,  best  . 36@  .37 

Common  to  good . 24@  .28 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  1'b . 

Broilers . . 

Roosters . 

Ducks,  Spring  . 

Geese . 

Rabbits  . 


$0.20@$0.25 
.28  @  .33 

.15@  .16 

.2.3  @  .24 

.09  @  .10 

.20@  .21 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  choice  . 

Common  to  good . 

Broilers,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . . . 

Ducks . 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.  doz... 

9  to  10  lbs . 

7  to  8  lbs . 


$0.40@$0.41 
.25  @  .35 

.42  @  .44 

.35  @  .40 

.16@  .21 
.23  @  .21 

6.00  @  8.00 
4.50@  6.00 
3.75@  4.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  best . $0.15@$0.16 

Good  to  prime . 12, @  14 

Culls . 0S@  .11 


LIVE  STOCK 


Calves,  best  . . . 
Lower  grades 

Sheep  . 

Lambs . 

Hogs. . 


$11.00@$11.50 
7.00@  9.00 

4.00@  6.00 

12.00@  15.25 
8.25  @  10.25 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu . $0.60@$1.00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.25@  1.50 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 7 5@  1.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.0O@  2.50 

Eggplants,  bu . 2.50 @  3.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 50 4?  1.00 

Sweet  corn,  bbl.  *. .  2.0014?  3.00 

Onions,  bu .  1.25@  2.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.004?  1.50 

Peas,  bu . 1.25@  2.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  2.00@  3.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Spinach,  bu . i5@  2.00 

Squash,  bu . 1 00@  1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 75@  3.25 

Lima  beans,  bu . 3.754?  5.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  . 1  00@  3.00 

12-qt.  basket . 40@  1.00 


POTATOES 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . $1.5O@$2.0O 

Norfolk .  1.50@  2.25 

North  Carolina  .  1.754?  2.00 

Long  Island  .  2.25 4?  2.75 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack .  2.00@  2.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 4.50@11.00 

FRUIT 


Apples,  new.  bu  . $0.50@  $3.00 

Peaches,  6-till  carrier....  1.50@  2.75 

Bushel  basket . 75 @  2.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 10@  .20 

Raspberries,  pt . 10@  .20 

Blackcaps,  pt . 10@  .15 

Gooseberries,  qt . 04(a)  .15 

Huckleberries,  qt . 154?  .28 

Cherries,  qt . 10@  .18 

Currants,  qt . 15 @  .22 

Muskmelons,  bu .  2.754?  5.00 

Watermelons,  car  . 175.00@475.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — No.  1,  Timothy - $29.00@$30.00 

No.  2  .  27.004/'  28.00 

No.  3  .  22.00 4?  24.00 

Straw — Rye . 19.00@  20.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 13 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 09 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 28 

Butter,  best  . $0.49@  .50 

Cheese . 34  @  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55  @  .60 

Gathered . 40@  .50 

Fowls  . 40*4?  .45 

Roasting  chickens . 504?  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45(a)  .50 

Cherries,  qt . 204?  .30 

Peaches,  doz . 25 @  .35 

Watermelons,  each . 50@  .60 

Iloneydew  melons,  each . 354?  .50 

Blackberries,  qt . 20@  ,_’5 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25 @  .35 

Potatoes,  lb . 02  4r  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 10@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 084?  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 084?  .12 

Cabbage,  lb . 054?  .07 

Cucumbers,  each . 05 @  .10 

Corn,  doz . 35 @  .50 


Jht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Driving  Pipe  in  Well 

My  well  here  has  gone  dry  with  no 
chance  of  getting  water  elsewhere.  What 
do  you  think  about  driving  a  pipe  in  the 
bottom  of  present  well?  Some  people 
say  it  is  practically  absurd ;  others  say 
it  is  very  practical,  and  can  be  done. 
Bottom  of  well  seems  gravelly,  but 
around  here  we  have  hardpan  for  a  sub¬ 
soil,  and  I  feel  doubtful  about  it  being 
possible  to  drive  a  pipe  down  through  the 
hardpan  and  rock  such  as  we  have  in 
New  Hampshire.  We  are  located  on  a 
slope  towards  river,  500  feet  from  river, 
would  have  to  go  down  about  20  feet  to 
level  of  river.  Any  information  you 
can  give  me  on  that  line  will  be  much  ap¬ 
preciated.  w.  R.  L. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  success  of  your  efforts  in  this  di¬ 
rection  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil  encountered.  Wells 
of  this  type  are  adapted  to  loose  soils  as 
sands  and  gravels  and  to  moderately 
shallow  depths.  Where  the  conditions 
are  met  the  method  that  you  have  sug¬ 
gested  can  be  used. 

From  what  I  am  able  to  gather  from 
your  letter  however  I  would  suggest 
drilling.  The  well  could  then  be  sunk  to 
a  permanent  water  level  and  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  assured  regardless  of  haa-dpan  or 
stone. 


Using  Old  Car  Motor 

I  want  information  in  regard  to  equip- 
ing  a  four-cylinder  Overland  motor,  1914 
model  to  a  buzzsaw.  The  motor  in  this 
car  is  in  first-class  shape  and  I  do  not 
want  to  junk  motor  with  the  old  car. 
My  idea  is  to  mount  this  motor  in  line 
with  the  countershaft  on  saw  frame  on 
a  set  of  skids,  disconnect  drive  shaft  on 
car  at  clutch  and  put  in  a  new  shaft ; 
connect  to  clutch  on  through  to  saw. 
This  drive  shaft  would  possibly  be  six 
feet  long.  Would  I  have  to  put  on  a 
governor  so  as  to  hold  the  speed  of 
motor  under  control,  and  where  can  I 
get  such  a  governor?  Would  this  motor 
handle  a  85-inch  saw?  What  size  drive 
shaft  would  I  have  to  have.  I  have  seen 
a  Dodge  motor  hooked  up  this  way  run¬ 
ning  a  line  shaft  in  a  machine  shop  in 
a  garage.  J.  a.  g. 

New  York. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  mount  the 
engine  to  the  rear  of  the  saw,  driving 
the  saw  with  a  belt.  An  idler  can  be 
used  on  the  belt  to  keep  it  sufficiently 
taut  and  to  give  it  the  proper  wrap 
about  the  small  pulley  on  the  saw  man¬ 
drel. 

The  use  of  the  belt  is  suggested  for 
two  reasons:  (1)  It  is  not  probable  that 
you  would  use  a  saw  larger  than  30-in. 
diameter  for  wood  sawing  and  a  saw  of 
this  size  should  run  around  1200  r.p.m. 
to  have  sufficient  rim  velocity  for  best 
results.  This  speed  would  be  rather  high 
for  the  motor  unless  a  belt  drive  were 
used  to  permit  increasing  the  speed.  12) 
A  belt  drive  is  desirable  in  that  it  makes 
a  safety  connecting  link  between  the 
motor  and  the  saw.  Should  the  saw  be 
suddenly  pinched  the  belt  can  slip  a  lit¬ 
tle  relieving  the  strain.  If  coupled  as 
you  suggest  a  section  of  l^-in.  shafting 
would  be  amply  strong  or  it  might  be 
possible  to  use  the  old  propeller  shaft 
of  the  car. 

With  the  throttle  where  it  could  be 
easily  reached  by  the  man  at  the  saw 
table  it  would  be  possible  to  control  the 
speed  while  sawing  by  means  of  this  and 
the  rate  of  feed  on  the  saw.  Your  local 
garage  dealer  can  doubtless  tell  you  where 
you  can  get  a  governor  adapted  to  this 
engine  although  the  price  may  be  rather 
high.  r.  h.  s. 


Filtering  Turbid  Water 

We  have  drilled  a  well  104  ft.  deep, 
with  6-in.  casing.  It  is  fitted  with  pump 
and  iy±-in.  pipe,  and  we  can  and  do  hitch 
on  the  two-horsepower  gas  engine  at 
times,  although  we  have  no  tank.  There 
is  a  two-story  addition  to  the  house  over 
this  well,  and  the  flat  roof  has  just 
enough  pitch  to  drain  well.  We  are  con¬ 
templating  putting  a  150-gallon  tank  on 
the  roof,  directly  over  where  the  well  is 
located.  This  water  carries  a  small 
amount  of  sediment  and  it  has  a  decided 
iron  taste.  Would  a  filter  where  water 
enters  tank  clear  the  water,  and,  if  so, 
what  should  the  filter  tank  t>e  filled  with, 
and  how  should  it  be  packed?  j.  n.  s. 

Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

The  plan  that  you  have  outlined  has 
several  defects  that  I  would  suggest  you 
attempt  to  remedy  before  installing  the 
system  described.  The  exposed  position 
of  the  water  tank  will  give  you  warm, 
unpalatable  water  throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  a  tank  subject  to  freezing  dur¬ 
ing  the  colder  months.  The  weight  of  a 
150-gallon  tank  when  filled  with  water 
will  be  considerably  over  one-half  ton, 
about  1,500  lbs.,  and  this  may  be  more 


than  your  roof  frame  is  designed  to  sup¬ 
port  without  sagging,  particularly  as  it 
is  concentrated  in  one  spot. 

If  the  water  is  for  household  use  I 
would  suggest  instead  the  use  of  one  of 
the  automatic  types  of  pumping  systems 
if  you  have  electricity  available,  or  one 
of  the  pneumatic  systems.  Either  of 
these  will  give  you  water  practically 
fresh  from  the  well,  although  the  cost 
will  be  more  than  for  the  gravity  system 
you  have  outlined.  It  is  possible  that 
you  have  a  more  sheltered  location  for 
your  supply  tank. 

A  filter  is  seldom  advised  for  farm  use 
because  of  the  care  required  to  keep  one 
in  proper  condition.  Sand  and  animal 
charcoal  makes  one  of  the  best,  but  it 
should  not  be  placed  where  the  water  is 
pumped  through  it,  as  you  suggest,  but 
rather  where  the  water  can  seep  slowly 
through  it.  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  a 
lime  in  your  water  to  clear  it.  Ordinar¬ 
ily  stone  lime  will  frequently  clear  turbid 
water  by  causing  the  little  particles  of 
sediment  to  gather  together  and  settle  to 
the  bottom.  In  certain  cases  alum  is 
used  in  the  form  of  an  aluminum  sul¬ 
phate.  It  is  used  in  the  proportion  of 
1  oz.  to  every  60  cu.  ft.  of  water,  about 
one  grain  per  gallon. 


Concrete  Floor  in  Granary 

Is  concrete  floor  good  in  granary,  or  is 
there  harm  to  grain  from  cement  floor,  or 
any  dampness?  I  was  going  to  put  wood¬ 
en  floor  in  my  new  building.  .  The  build¬ 
ing  is  going  to  be  2  ft.  above  level  ground. 
I  have  plenty  of  stones  to  fill  up  2  ft. 
high.  c.  P. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

With  your  floor  as  well  above  ground 
level  as  you  plan  to  make  it  there  would  be 
little  or  no  trouble  from  dampness  coming 
up  through  the  concrete.  In  adiition,  the 
concrete  floor  will  be  tight,  and  will  pre¬ 
vent  rats  and  mice  from  working  up 
through  it.  A  floor  made  from  a  mixture 
of  one  part  cement,  two  parts  clean,  well- 
graded  sand,  the  particles  ranging  in  size 
from  i/4  in-  down,  and  four  parts  clean 
gravel  or  broken  stone,  laid  4  in.  thick, 
will  be  satisfactory.  When  laid  in  this 
thickness  and  with  this  mixture,  a  sack 
of  cement,  costing  about  85  cents,  will  lay 
about  13.5  sq.  ft.  of  floor.  This  makes 
the  cost  of  cement  a  little  over  6  cents 
per  square  foot.  If  laid  with  planks  cost¬ 
ing  $50  per  1,000  ft.  the  floor  would  cost 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  square  foot. 
The  above  estimate  does  not  include  cost 
of  sleepers  beneath  plank  floor,  nor  gravel 
in  the  case  of  the  concrete  floor.  Usually 
gravel  can  be  obtained  locally  at  little  or 
no  cost  other  than  the  labor  cost  of  haul- 
in.  The  labor  cost  of  laying  the  floor  has 
not  been  included  in  either  case. 


Lightning  Arrester  for 
Water  Pipe 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  get  a 
thunder  shower’s  electricity  off  a  water 
pipe  entering  kitchen.  This  pipe  carries 
spring  water  into  kitchen.  Along  comes 
a  charge  of  electricity,  passes  a  sleeve  on 
pipe,  hits  a  wire  attaching  pipe  rigidly 
to  kitchen  sink,  and  sparks,  hiss  and 
spatter  that  look  unsafe.  This  happens 
with  heavy  strokes  of  lightning  and  thun¬ 
der,  and  quite  often  with  distant  strokes. 
What  would  keep  this  “loose”  electricity 
in  the  ground?  This  does  not  touch  a 
lightning  rod,  this  latter  being  4  ft.  from 
water  pipe  and  will  not  be  moved.  Can’t 
another  carrier  take  it  off  the  pipe? 

Lenover,  Pa.  J.  R.  R. 

If  you  will  connect  your  water  pipe 
with  your  lightning  rod  by  heavy  copper 
wire,  about  No.  10,  seeing  that  you  have 
a  very  good  connection  on  both  the  light¬ 
ning  rod  and  the  water  pipe,  you  will 
have  no  more  trouble.  Scrape  the  pipe 
well  and  wind  well  before  you  wind  wire 
on  them.  It  would  be  still  better  if  you 
could  solder  the  wire  to  it. 


Preserving  a  Shingle  Roof 

Can  anything  be  done  to  prolong  the 
life  of  a  shingle  roof?  I  have  just 
bought  a  small  property  and  am  told  the 
roof  was  reshingled  two  or  three  years 
ago.  Around  here  I  do  not  see  anything 
done  to  preserve  roofs  of  this  sort,  and 
yet  think  it  may  be  possible.  a.  e.  f. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

There  are  a  number  of  creosote  stains 
on  the  market  for  treating  shingles  which 
are  said  t  prolong  the  life  of  the  wood 
considerably,  as  well  as  to  make  it  more 
attractive  in  appearance.  To  get  the 
preservative  effect  to  the  fullest  extent, 
however,  the  stain  should  be  applied  be¬ 
fore  the  shingles  are  laid.  In  this  way 
all  surfaces  of  the  shingle  are  covered 
and  better  penetration  is  secured.  Where 
the  stain  is  applied  to  the  roof  after  the 
shingles  are  in  place  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
life  is  increased  sufficiently  to  warrant 
the  exnense.  unless  the  decorative  effect 
is  also  desired. 
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^  A  \/ST  $1-50  to  $2.00  PER  GALLON 
OM¥L  ON  YOUR  PAINT  ORDERS 

=  MONEY  SAVED  IS  MONEY  EARNED,  therefore,  buy  i 
|  STANDCO  QUALITY  PROPERTY  PROTECTION  | 

=  PAINTS  direct  from  us,  at  wholesale  factory  prices,  which  are  = 

—  approximately  fifty  (50)  percent  lower  than  usual  local  prices.  By  ordering  direct  EE 
S  from  us,  a  thoroughly  reliable,  well-respected  and  highly  rated  corporation,  you  pay  ^ 

—  Only  One  Small  manufacturer's  Profit,  eliminate  all  indirect  selling  expenses  and  = 

—  profits,  and  in  addition  you  secure  a  product  which  is  Scientifically  Formulated  ~ 

=  to  produce  the  Maximum  Wear  at  the  Minimum  Cost.  A  product  which  ~ 

—  would  be  a  Revelation  to  you  in  Paint  Protection,  Perfection  and  — 

—  Performance.  STANDCO  QUALITY  PAINTS  are  the  Highest  Quality,  E 

—  Heavy  Bodied — White  and  Tints,  weighing  1 7  pounds  net  per  1  gallon — Pure  ^ 

=  White  Lead,  Pure  Zinc  Oxide  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  paints,  conforming  — 

—  strictly  to  most  rigid  Government  Specifications.  Manufactured  in  a  large  ~ 
jZ  variety  of  beautiful,  durable,  full  oil  gloss  colors,  in  a  thoroughly  Modern  Factory,  j-j 
ZZ  under  most  Expert  Supervision,  which  insures  Standardization  and  Uniform-  ||S 

—  ity  of  Quality  and  Shade,  and  sold  only  under  an  Absolute  Guarantee  of  z: 

S3  Satisfaction  or  your  Money  Refunded.  Color  Card,  Price  List  and  other  EE 
“  Descriptive  Literature  will  be  mailed  immediately  on  request.  WRITE  TODAY.  ^ 

STANDARD  PIGMENT  COMPANY,  Inc.,  SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y. 

(  40  miles  north  of  Albany,  IM.  V,  ) 

STANDCO  QUALITY  PAINTS 
PROTECT  YOUR  PROPERTY 


Use  Oscillating  Automatic  Irrigation  Pipe 
Lines  For  Better  Crops 


The  thoroughness  of  automatic  irrigation  matures  crops 
earlier  than  the  uncertainty  of  hand  operated  systems. 

The  March  Automatic  eliminates  the  constant  attention 
necessary  with  ordinary  installations. 

Driven  by  low  water  pressure  of  any  kind.  Turns  the  spray  back  and  forth  with  a 
constant  swing.  Nozzles  supplied  for  field  irrigation  or  greenhouse  use,  as  desired. 


30  Days’  Trial— Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
Let  Us  Estimate  for  Your  Farm,  Gardens  or  Greenhouse 

MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  CO. 


333  Western  Avenue  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 


— FARQUHAR  CIDER  PRESSES- 

Hcavicr  Pressure  Gets  More  Cider 

Farquhar  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  are  built 
extra  heavy  and  strong  and  exert  a  higher 
pressure  on  the  cheese.  Therefore,  • 
they  get  more  and  richer  cider. 

They  are  easily  installed,  occupy 
little  space  and  are  operated  with 
average  labor  and  farm  power. 

Built  in  sizes,  from  40  to  400  barrels 
per  day.  Just  the  right  size  for  custom 

work  and  for  canning,  preserving  and  vinegar  factories.  Requires 
small  investment  and  low  operating  costs.  A  profitable  income  year 
after  year. 

We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  accessories — pumps,  racks, 
cloths,  evaporators,  grape  crushers,  apple  butter  cookers,  etc. 

Write  today  for  complete  information.*'  Please  state  the  capacity 
desired  and  we  will  send  specifications.  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  bcoks  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hop-d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  In  Cloth _ Price  81.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


WIIAT  IS  “AN  AMERICAN?” 

Part  I 

“ You  won’t  never  know  nothin’  if  you 
don’t  ask  no  questions !” 

Let  us  say,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  the 
wisest  American  of  recent  times.  Did  he 
ever  say  anything  with  more  evident 
truth  than  the  above?  If  so,  it  is  not 
recorded  in  the  six  thick  volumes  of  his 
works  which  are  right  at  my  hand.  Who 
then  is  this  American  philosopher  who 
rivals  the  great  Emerson?  An  Indian 
woman  on  the  Pequot  reservation  near 
Old  Mystic,  Conn. 

We  came  up  into  this  lonely  place 
for  our  annual  outing.  This  is  the  third 
Summer  we  have  camped  on  the  edge  of 
Long  Pond  under  the  shadow  of  Lantern 
Hill.-  It  is  a  lonely,  and,  to  me,  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  place.  Big  stone  walls  run 
through  the  thick  woods— with  here  and 
there  little  clearings  where  the  Indians 
have  their  homes.  Outside  of  the  reserva¬ 
tion  are  good  farms  where  grass  and 
corn,  potatoes  and  gardens,  make  good 
growth.  Evidently  this  little  reserva¬ 
tion  was  once  under  cultivation  or  in 
pasture,  but  now  the  thick  woods  have 
come  back,  covering  the  hills  with  shad¬ 
ows  wherein  lurk  mysteries  which  only 
the  Indians  seem  to  understand.  Now  and 
then  I  go  out  long  after  dark  and  follow 
some  of  these  lonely  roads  into  the  deep 
woods,  and  a  strange  feeling  comes  over 
one  at  the  thought  of  the  ghosts  of  an 
old  farm  civilization  which  these  hills 
conceal.  In  “Senescence,”  Hall  tells  of 
a  midnight  visit  to  a  country  church¬ 
yard.  As  a  'boy  he  was  afraid  to  go  by 
it  at  night.  He  always  shut  his  eyes 
and  ran  along  the  road  at  full  speed. 
Quite  late  in  life,  after  he  had  made 
himself  believe  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  ghost,  or  even  any  life  after 
death,  he  went  to  this  same  church-yard 
alone  at  midnight.  While  in  this  deso¬ 
late  place  a  cloud  passed  over  the  moon 
and  in  the  changing  light  and  moving 
shadows  it  seemed  to  him  that  some  of  the 
gravestones  actually  moved  toward  him. 
He  says  that  in  spite  of  his  reputation 
as  a  “psychologist”  and  his  utter  dis¬ 
belief  in  "spirits  or  ghosts  his  boyhood 
fear  swelled  up  in  mind  and  he  was 
tempted  to  run !  I  think  that  usually 
the  sounds  of  the  night  are  what  cause 
fear.  If  we  do  not  hear  these  sounds 
I  see  no  reason  why  darkness  should  be 
more  fearful  than  daylight,  but  as  I 
walked  along  these  silent  and  darkened 
roads  it  came  to  me  that  these  woods 
contained  something  beside  the  ruins  of 
a  material  civilization.  For  here  too  are 
buried  what  we  may  call  citizenship  or 
real  Americanism.  These  Indians  are 
not  real  Americans  like  the  rest  of  us. 
They  are  not  voters,  to  share  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  government,  or  taxpayers  to 
share  its  burden.  What  can  be  the  point 
of  view  of  men  and  women  who  living  in 
America  and  going  back  in  heritage  cen¬ 
turies  beyond  their  white  neighbors,  and 
who,  enjoying  the  protection  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  take  no  share  in  supporting  it?  In 
these  days  when  men  and  women  are  ques¬ 
tioning  the  stability  of  our  American 
form  of  democracy,  it  interests  me  to  hunt 
up  a  few  of  the  ghosts  of  the  old  Pequod 
or  Mohegan  form  of  independent  govern¬ 
ment  and  see  what  they  think  of  modern 
conditions. 

*  *  *  * 

And  so  with  my  children  to  act  as  in¬ 
terpreters  I  visited  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  of  these  Indian  families  and 
asked  if  I  might  question  them.  You 
have  the  practical  and  convincing  answer 
at  the  head  of  this  letter.  This  family 
lives  in  a  clearing  of  perhaps  20  acres. 
There  is  a  small  house  with  the  chimney 
built  on  the  outside.  The  inside  of  the 
house  was  neat  and  clean  as  wax.  There 
were  pictures  on  the  walls— mostly  photo¬ 
graphs  or  drawings  of  relatives  or  friends 
— an  icebox  in  the  corner  and  a  sewing 
machine.  An  extra  stove  stood  under 
an  apple  tree  by  the  side  of  the  house 
and  two  of  the  women  were  washing 
clothes  for  some  of  the  campers  near  by. 
As  we  came  in  from  the  road  a  traveling 
baker  drew  up  with  his  load  of  bread 
and  cakes  and  the  Indian  woman  came 
out  to  buy  a  few  loaves.  Back  in  the 
years  her  ancestor  would  have  ground 
corn  in  a  hole  in  a  stone,  mixed  the 
coarse  meal  with  water  and  wood  ashes 
and  baked  a  thin  cake  on  a  hot  flat  stone. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  which  went 
with  the  old  Indian  citizenship.  Now,  as 
wards  of  the  nation  this  family  imitates 
the  white  man’s  ways  and  will  buy  at 
least  part  of  its  bread.  There  was  an 
excellent  farm  garden  with  all  kinds  of 
vegetables — from  beans  to  squash.  These 
Indians  told  me  that  they  obtained  about 
(10  per  cent  of  their  food  from  this  gar¬ 
den.  and  the  cow.  As  we  went  up  the 
path  we  saw  the  man  of  the  house  srrind- 
ing  some  weapon  on  his  grindstone.  Years 
ago,  no  doubt,  at  about  the  time  John 
Mason  came  marching  up  to  Mystic  on 
his  errand  of  slaughter,  the  ancestor  of 
this  man  would  have  been  found  sharpen¬ 
ing  his  tomahawk  on  a  granite  rock,  but 
this  man  was  more  peacefully  inclined. 
He  was  sharpening  his  scythe.  The 
enemy  he  went  forth  to  encounter  was 

field  of  Red-top  grass  well  sprinkled 
with  weeds  and  briers.  A  black  cow 
looked  out  from  a  small  yard  at  the 
back  of  the  field  as  though  she  realized 


that  the  nearer  that  scythe  came  to  a 
razor  edge  the  better  the  chances  for 
Winter  food.  As  we  began  to  talk  the 
younger  of  the  women  went  to  a  baby 
carriage  which  had  been  halted  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree  and  picked  out  a  tiny 
brown  specimen  of  humanity — an  Indian 
baby  which  never  dreamed  of  crying,  but 
which  simply  doubled  up  its  fists  and 
smiled  defiance  at  all  white  men  who 
might  say  that  any  descendant  of  the 
great  JJncas  would  be  driven  to  tears. 
This  little  brown  baby  looked  as  if  he 
would  like  _  to  indulge  in  one  of  the 
cherished  privileges  of  childhood  and  cry, 
but  he  seemed  to  feel  like  King  Lear : 

“Let.  not  woman’s  weapons  water  drop, 
Stain  my  man’s  cheeks.” 

As  the  little  thing  sat  on  the  grass  and 
kicked  his  heels  together  the  older  woman 
seemed  to  read  my  thought — a  strange 
and  remarkable  power  which  I  have  ob¬ 
served  in  many  people  who  live  in  lonely 
places,  haunted  by  curious  desires  which 
have  come  down  to  them  from  the  past. 

“That’s  right,”  she  said.  “Many  years 
ago  a  baby  like  that  would  have  been 
strapped  to  a  board  and  hung  up  on  a 
nail  out  of  the  way.  No  baby  carriage 
in  them  days.  When  the  woman  went 
out  she  carried  that  board  on  her  back 
— and  the  baby  went  with  it.” 

She  went  on  to  say  that  the  Indian 
child  rarely  cries  because  for  many  years 
in  the  past  hanging  on  his  board  from 
a  .tree  or  on  the  wail  he  learned  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  “it  didn’t  do  him  no  good 
to  yell.  He  had  to  stay  there  and  he 
knowe.d  it.”  Therefore  the  child  learned 
early  in  life  that  complaining  did  him  no 
good,  and  long  habit,  both  inherited  and 
from  personal  practice  made  him  a  philo¬ 
sopher.  The  white  mother  at  the  first 
whimper  from  her  offspring  would  drop 
everything  and  pick  him  up  for  comfort. 
The  red  mother  had  other  things  to  oc¬ 
cupy  her,  so  she  strapped  her  baby  to  a 
board  and  let  him  cry  until  she  was  ready 
to  attend  to  him.  Thus  the  white  man 
as  a  part  of  his  advanced  civilization 
early  learned  that  when  he  wanted  any¬ 
thing  he  must  cry  for  it,  and  if  he  only 
made  noise  enough  he  would  get  it  in 
time.  The  red  baby  early  learned  that 
crying  never  got  him  anywhere,  and  so 
he  became  a  philosopher  before  he  stepped 
off  his  board.  Thus  in  the  white  man 
this  “divine  discontent”  wnich  the  poet 
tells  about  is  usually  called  out  by  the 
smaller  things  of  life,  while  the  gloom 
of  the  red  man  is  caused  by  greater  dis¬ 
appointments. 

***** 

These  Indians  are  not  purebred  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  individuals.  Most  of  them 
are  of  mixed  negro  or  white  blood.  The 
woman  made  this  strange  statement:  “I 
am  ashamed  of  the  white  blood  in  me.  I 
would  rather  be  pure  Indian.” 

She  seemed  to  think  that  the  Indian 
was  the  superior  race,  both  in  long  years 
of  breeding  and  in  character.  She  snoke 
in  the  same  way  that  I  have  known  peo¬ 
ple  to  protest  against  the  English  or 
German  or  French  blood  which  they  knew 
ran  in  their  veins.  It  will  be  something 
of  a  shock  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  realize 
that  his  boasted  lineage  is  held  in  con¬ 
tempt  by  descendants  of  a  race  which 
goes  back  even  further  into  history  than 
his  own.  In  1637  General  John  Mason 
with  77  white  men  caught  700  Pequots  in 
a  fort  near  Mystic.  When  he  finished 
there  were  only  five  of  the  Indians  left 
alive.  Time  has  not  wiped  out  the  hatred 
which  these  Indians  still  feel  toward 
“that  mean  old  Johnny  Mason.”  If 
these  Indians  had  been  absorbed  into  the 
American  nation,  much  as  the  negroes 
have  been,  it  is  not  likely  that  this  bit¬ 
ter  hatred  would  have  continued.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  let  us  consider  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  the  negroes  if  after  the  war 
they  had  not  been  made  actual  citizens 
but  had  been  left  as  wards  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  Indians  now  are ! 

My  first  question  to  these  people  was 
why  they  did  not  surrender  their  rights 
as  Indians  and  become  American  citizens. 
Why  live  as  a  native  of  this  country  and 
not  claim  all  the  rights  of  citizenship 
that  America  can  give?  In  answer  they 
said  they  preferred  to  live  as  they  are. 
Under  their  present  conditions  they  have 
about  25  acres  of  land  rent  free  and 
without  taxes.  They  have  the  right  to 
cut  10  cords  of  wood  for  fuel.  They  have 
no  deed  to  their  land  and  cannot  sell  it, 
but  its  free  rent  would  pass  to  their  chil¬ 
dren.  They  also  have  government  gifts 
of  clothing  for  their  younger  children. 
The  government  protects  their  rights  at 
law.  What  would  they  gain  in  exchange 
if  they  gave  up  these  simple  rights  and 
became  regularly  naturalized  citizens? 
They  could  vote — but  could  the  ballot 
bring  them  any  greater  protection  than 
the  government  now  gives  them?  Where 
could  thev  go  and  obtain  free  land  for  a 
home?  The  Indian  is  by  nature  a  farm¬ 
er.  More  so  than  any  of  the  other  hu¬ 
man  elements  which  make  up  our  popula¬ 
tion.  He  could  hold  office,  but  never 
could  be  elected  to  any.  He  would  have 
to  pay  taxes  and  be  subject  to  many  de¬ 
mands  and  calls  from  which  he  is  now 
exempt.  Wbat  advantage  then  would 
an  American  citizen  have  over  an 
American  ward? 

***** 

Now  I  confess  that  all  this  put  the 
question  to  me  in  a  new  way.  What  is 
(Continued  on  Page  1099) 
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Insures  Better  Heating 
Ufitfi  Less  Fuel 

Easy  to  Install 
in  Old  or  New  Homes 

The  Special  Summit  Installation  which  prevents  all  cold 
alr+draft.s  over  your  floors  is  the  big  outstanding  feature 
of  this  splendid  heating  plant. 

There  are  two  separate  cold  air  return  registers,  and 
through  these  registers  the  cold  air  is  returned  to  the 
furnace  where  it  is  heated,  purified  and  re-distributed 
throughout  the  building. 

This  system  of  installation  was  originated  and  perfected 
by  us  and  it  has  gained  for  the  Summit  Pipeless  the 
endorsement  of  experienced  heating  engineers  and 
building  contractors. 

Summit  Engineering  Service  is  Free.  Send  us  your 
problems  and  we  will  direct  you  to  our  nearest  dealer 
where  the  Summit  system  of  heating  will  be  thoroughly 
demonstrated  to  you. 


Summit  Foundrtj  Co 

Geneva,  N/VT 


Self-Feeding 
Saves 
Feed 

Hogs  are  higher 
now  but  so  is 
feed.  A  Leo] a 
Hog  Feeder  will  save  feed  and  help  you  to 
make  big  profits  on  your  hogs.  It  takes 
any  size  of  chopped  or  grain  feed,  mash 
or  tankage. 


A  recent  Official  test  showed  that  Self- 
Fed  hogs  gain  45%  more  weight  at  25%  less 
cost  and  yield  a  profit  13:i%  greater  than 
liand-fed  hogs.  A  "Leola”  will  do  this 
for  you  ! 


Write  for  descriptive  folder  and  prices — Today! 


H.  M.  STAUFFER  &  SON,  Box  F,  LEOLA,  PA. 
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This  is  a  good  time  to  seed  Alfalfa.  It  pays  to  get 
the  best  seed  to  be  had — our  “Northwest"  brand. 
Genuine  American  Northern  Seed,  grown  where  only 
hardy  plants  can  live.  Surest  to  catch 
and  hold.  Sold  on  a  Money -back 
Guarantee.  Good  Alfalfa  Seed  is 
scarce  this  Fall — better  make  sure  of 
yours  now. 

Also  double  cleaned  Seed  Wheat,  pure 
and  true  to  name-6  varieties.  Timothy  and 
Rosen  Rye.  Write  today  for  Catalog  and 
Samples— both  free. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  15'  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Attention !  Mr.  Maple  Sugar  Maker 

Ninety  percent  of  all 
the  evaporators  sold 
in  Northern  New 
York  last  year  were 
our  Famous  Vermont. 
The  Famous  Vermont 
Evaporator  Is  the  lat¬ 
est  Improved  appli¬ 
ance  for  boiling  sap. 
It  is  the  only  practi¬ 
cal,  rapid  shallow 
boiling  evaporator  on  the  market.  Write  to  us  regard¬ 
ing  your  wants  and  mention  number  of  trees  you  tap 
Address  nearest  office.  VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  00.  OF 
N.  T.,  INC.,  SC.  ii  Falls,  New  York.  Rutland,  Vermont 


WATERPROOF 

g&A^ANVE To' 

absolutely  warm  and  dry. 

Coat  is  made  of  genuine  U.S. 

Gas  Mask  cloth,  has  rubber  backing, 
is  double  stitched,  all  seams  care¬ 
fully  sewed  andeemented.  STYLISH 
as  well  as  WATERPROOF.  Has  all 
around  belt,  two  roomy  slash  pock¬ 
ets,  adjustable  tabs  to  tighten 
sleeves.  Cut  extra  full.  Sizes: 
34  to  48.  Average  length  45  inches. 
A  bargain  at  $4.49.  Oroer  Stylo 
No.  118. 

Style  No.  120.  Goodyear  Guaran¬ 
teed  Waterproof  top  coat.  Double- 
breasted,  4-button  model.  Slash 
convertible  pockets.  Color,  Mole 
Brown.  Extra  good  value  at  $8.95. 
Sizes:  34  to  48;  length  45  inches. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  WeshipC.O.D. 
postage  prepaid.  Money  back  at 
once  if  not  satisfied.  Order  today. 
International  Commercial  House,  Inc. 
433  Broadway.  Dept.  B314,  H.  Y.  City 


i^ANVAS  ALL  K,NDS 
I  all  sizes 

OVERS 


\  M  L,  E3  Protect  your  hay  stacks. 

If  automobiles,  tractors, 

m  'V  etc  etc  against  the 

weather.  We  make  canvas  covers  for  every  usual  and  unusual 
need  around  the  home  or  the  farm.  Any  size;  any  shape. 
Very  reasonable  prices.  — 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
BOWMAN,  DURHAM,  ROBBINS,  INC. 

26  Front  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberto 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-Y0RKE8 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  ¥. 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Col  ling  wood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Work  of  the  Auto  Hog 

The  article  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  as  regards 
the  lilacs,  and  the  story  of  Mr.  Hilker  is 
typical  of  what  the  average  person  in 
the  country  is  open  to  by  very  many, 
not  all,  of  the  auto  hogs  that  roam  the 
country  at  large.  It  is  queer,  yes  very 
queer  what  small  holes  some  of  these 
creatures  can  and  do  crawl  out  of.  Living 
in  a  section  which  is  only  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  ride  from  the  great  metropolis, 
I  have  had  a  fine  chance  for  many  years 
to  see  the  workings  and  doing  of  this, 
to  me,  cheap  specimen  of  humanity. 

A  few  weeks  ago  on  Sunday  a  party 
in  a  car  had  stopped  to  lunch,  built  a 
fire.  The  wind  caught  it  and  in  five 
minutes*  was  beyond  control.  These  peo¬ 
ple  jumped  into  the  auto  and  sped  away. 
Result ;  about  3,000  acres  were  burned 
over,  several  buildings  caught  fire,  and 
one  party  alone  lost  $10,000  in  fine  trees 
destroyed  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense 
to  the  State  for  it  took  a  large  number 
of  men  to  get  the  fire  under  control.  Now 
that  the  warm  weather  is  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  are  no  longer  days  of  rest 
or  pleasure. 

True  not  all  of  these  autoists  are  of 
the  swine  class.  Some  are  people  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  have  call.  But  they  go 
away  without  leaving  a  bushel  of  paper, 
boxes,  remnants  of  the  lunch,  empty  bot¬ 
tles'  and  such  things  that  you  see  in  many 
places.  No  fires  are  built  but  the  garbage 
carefully  cleaned  away.  To  such,  a  wel¬ 
come  is  always  given,  but  not  to  the  other 
class,  for  the  garden  is  not  safe,  fruit 
disappears,  flowers  are  taken  by  the 
roots,  shrubs  carted  away.  One  cannot 
be  everywhere  to  watch  when  there  are 
so  many  out  on  a  pilfering  tour.  The 
writer  fully  believes  that  there  are  very 
many  suffering  like  Mr.  Hilker. 

Long  Island.  f.  e.  nichols. 

Remarks  on  College 
Teaching 

The  following  represents  part  of  a 
conversation  with  a  teacher  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  school,  a  practical  man  of  wide 
experience.  It  is  not  presented  with  any 
idea  of  destructive  criticism  of  college 
education,  but  simply  to  give  a  point  of 
view  which  is  coming  to  be  quite  com¬ 
mon. 

“I  agree  with  your  view  that  much  of 
the  college  teaching,  especially  to  farm¬ 
ers,  is  comparable  with  the  froth  of  milk, 
or  that  it  is  in  a  sense  hot  air.” 

How  do  you  account  for  it? 

“Is  not  the  reason  for  this  that  col¬ 
leges  have,  in  a  measure,  lost  sight  of 
what  education  is,  and  have  substituted 
the  aim  of  merely  imparting  information 
for  the  aim  of  developing  character,  the 
power  and  habit  of  independent  thinking, 
and  a  real  interest  in  farming  as  a  life?” 

You  think  then  that  much  of  this 
teaching  is  on  a  wrong  key? 

“Is  not  the  information  which  the 
college  seek  to  import  largely  informa¬ 
tion  about  money  making,  or  material 
gain,  only?  And  again,  is  this  informa¬ 
tion  always  such  that  it  will  help  in  at¬ 
taining  the  end  aimed  at,  i.e.,  money¬ 
making?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  often 
merely  hot  air  which  would  not  work  out 
in  practice?” 

What  is  your  suggested  remedy? 

“If  it  is  a  matter  of  giving  information 
about  the  art  of  farming,  can  this  work 
for  adult  farmers  not  be  better  and  more 
cheaply  done  by  the  agricultural  press 
than  by  college  teachers  or  extension  lec¬ 
tures?  I  have  urged  upon  the  authori¬ 
ties  here  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  put 
the  money  spent  on  extension  work  into 
subscriptions  to  some  good  farm  paper. 
The  farmer  could  then  get  all  that  is  any 
good  of  the  information  he  now  gets  from 
lectures  and  also  get  the  benefit  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  even  take  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  himself.” 

Of  course  the  answer  to  that  is  easy. 

“The  answer,  in  part,  to  this  is  that 
farmers  will  not  read  the  papers.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  public  meetings  do 
not  now  attract  farmers,  and  that  ex¬ 
tension  workers  in  many  instances,  have 
not  much  influence.” 

Would  not  this  be  like  giving  special 
privileges  to  the  farm  papers? 


“I  do  not  think  that  I  am  suggesting  a 
place  for  the  farm  paper,  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  agency,  at  all  inferior  to  the  proper 
place  of  a  college,  or  of  a  college  teacher. 
The  farm  paper  was  here  before  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college.  Every  profession  and 
occupation  in  the  country  has  its  paper 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  its  members. 
Is  there  any  more  reason  for  sending  col¬ 
lege  men,  or  government  officials,  around 
to  show  farmers  how  to  farm  than  there 
is  to  send  men  around  to  show  merchants 
how  to  keep  store,  or  blacksmiths  how  to 
do  blacksmithing?” 


Two  Views  of  Economics 
of  Prohibition 

IT  MEANS  NATIONAL  RUIN 

I  claim  that  prohibition  is  a  failure. 
It  has  increased  taxes  and  crime,  and 
accomplished  no  good  whatever.  If  per¬ 
sisted  in  the  law  will  bring  about  financial 
ruin  and  thus  bankrupt  the  country  worse 
than  any  of  the  European  nations. 

j.  s.  w. 

WHO  ARE  PROFITING  BY  IT? 

While  the  press  teems  with  articles 
about  prohibition,  some  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  are  reaping  big  financial  bene¬ 
fits  due  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
They  laugh  at  the  stupid  anti-prohibition 
propaganda,  for  well  they  know  that  the 
women-folk,  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  New  York,  now  benefiting  by  the 
transfer  of  the  weekly  earnings  from  the 
ginmill  keeper  to  the  mother,  will  never 
permit  the  former  conditions  to  again 
obtain. 

Throughout  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  the  slums  of  the  city  (a  vicious, 
uncalled-for  appellation  coined  by  the 
uplifters)  there  is  not  a  vacant  store, 
and  the  store  rents  have  risen  from 
200  per  cent  to  400  per  cent  above  for¬ 
mer  levels,  due  to  the  enormously  in¬ 
creased  buying  capacity  of  the  populace 
which  has  quit  the  saloon  for  the  grocer, 
butcher  and  clothier.  The  $700,000,000 
formerly  sunk  in  useless,  harmful  liquor 
is  flowing  into  other  coffers.  Tales  are 
told  of  the  bootlegger’s  profits,  but  tales 
of  the  financial  benefits  of  prohibition 
are  as  scarce  as  hen’s  teeth.  This  is  one. 

WM.  DOUGLASS  KILPATRICK. 


Why  Do  We  Work  On? 

In  the  Hope  Farm  story  of  the  lilacs 
the  apparent  failure  in  the  lives  of  most 
men  is  set  forth  and  the  joy  of  children 
contrasted  with  the  feelings  of  those  who 
have  reached  middle  age  and  have  com¬ 
paratively  nothing  to  show  for  a  life  of 
toil.  This  is  one  of  the  undeniable  facts 
of  life,  and  yet  when  any  member  of  the 
human  family,  upon  whom  life  rests  too 
heavily,  commits  suicide  or  destroys  his 
children,  the  world  rightly  judges  him  in¬ 
sane. 

^  Why  do  we  keep  on?  I  think  it  is 
Chesterton  who  has  said  somewhere  that 
nothing  matters  save  the  fate  of  the  soul. 
And  I  think  this  fact,  may  be  unconscious¬ 
ly,  so  thoroughly  is  a  part  of  ourselves, 
that  we  realize  without  putting  into 
speech,  or  even  giving  it  much  thought 
that  when : 

“The  chimney’s  falling  down,  the  roof  is 
caving  in 

I  aint  got  long  roun’  heah  to  remain, 
But  the  angels  they  watch  over  me  when 
I  lay  down  to  rest 

In  the  little  old  log  cabin  in  the  lane.” 

And  so  in  the  pursuit  of  the  farmers’ 
35-cent  dollar  we  contend  with  drought 
and  floods,  frost  and  heat,  blight  and 
canker,  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death, 
knowing  that  nothing  matters  save  the 
fate  of  the  soul !  and  God  rules  the  uni¬ 
verse.  P.  B.  CROSBY. 

California. 


Roaming  Hens 

M  hat  can  be  done  when  a  neighbor 
owning  property  along  the  public  highway 
farms  this  land  within  8  ft.  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road,  and  plants  crops  thereon 
and  then  deliberately  shoots  a  neighbor’s 
hens  for  going  on  this  land?  He  request¬ 
ed  the  neighbor  owning  the  hens  to  shut 
up  their  rooster,  and  they  have  done  so, 
and  promised  to  pay  all  damage  the  hens 
did,  but  refused  to  shut  them  up.  These 
hens  are  fed  well  and  feed  put  out  after 
they  have  gone  to  roost,  ready  for  morn¬ 
ing,  to  keep  them  off  the  crops.  There 
are  no  fences  aloneg  the  road,  and  the 
buildings  of  the  neighbor  owning  th-e  hens 
are  within  50  ft.  of  the  highwaj’.  l.  d.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

While  your  neighbor  has  no  right  to 
shoot  your  hens,  it  would  be  very  hard 
for  you  to  convince  a  jury  that  vou  had 
been  damaged  by  his  shooting  them  if 
they  were  injuring  his  crop«  at  the  time. 
Many  neighborhood  quarrels  arise  because 
one  neighbor  allows  his  hens  to  roam  on 
the  lands  of  others.  It  is  easier  to  keep 
the  hens  confined  than  to  have  difficulty 
with  the  neighbors  all  the  time.  n.  t. 


"  For  Better  Heating’ 

NDES  FURNAC 


eSw 


The  Andes  1-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  two  water  pans  of  IV2  gal.  capacity 
that  furnish  genuine  humidity  to  the 
home.  Evaporation  of  IV2  gal.  a  day  will 
save  the  furniture  and  protect  health. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  8c  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 


Plows  Right  and  Lett 
— No  Dead  Furrows 


Pressure  of  the  foot  on  a 
lever  causes  the  frame  to  shift 
to  any  position  required  to 
obtain  a  perfect  job  of  plow¬ 
ing  on  hillsides.  This  Patent 
Auto  Foot  Frame  Shift  makes 
it  possible  to  maintain  a  full 
width  furrow  around  curves 
or  on  side  hills  and  relieves 
the  team  of  all  side  strain.  ^ 

„  No  part  of  your  land,  no  matter 
how  irregular,  need  be  wasted 
when  you  use  the 

John  Deere  Syracuse 
Two-Way  Plow 

(Built  in  the  East  for  the  East) 

You  can  plow  back  and  forth 
across  an  irregular  field,  around 
creeks  and  ponds,  and  in  fence 
corners,  throwing  all  the  dirt  one 
way  and  leaving  no  dead  furrows 
or  back  ridges. 

Frea  Booklet,  describing  this  remark¬ 
able  plow.  Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline, 
Ill.,  and  ask  for  booklet  ET-637. 

3;  _  $ 


JOHNSDEERE 


^TH^TRAOE^JARjGO^QUAUTjrj^AD^FAMOU^^VGOODIMPLEMefn^J 

niiiiiii  ii  hum  ii  ii  i!  ii  ii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiii  ii  mi 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

iiiiimimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Ju«t  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4^  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  run 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avej,  N.  Y.  C. 


COUPON 


you  invest  in  any 
,  tractor,  you  want  to  know 
all  about  the  different  makes. 

For  _  your  information  we 
have  issued  attractive  book¬ 
lets  which  fully  describe  the 
E-B  12-20  Kerosene  Tractor 
— generally  admitted  to  be 
the  most  dependable  and  most 
economical  tractor  for  all- 
around  work.  Its  12  H.P.  at 
the  drawbar  and  20  H.  P.  at 
the  belt  are  ample  for  every 
farm  operation. 

The  E-B  Tractor  has  always 
been  an  outstanding  value, 
but  at  the  new  low  price  is 
without  question  the  greatest 
buy  in  the  whole  tractor  field. 

Get  all  the  facts.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklets  and  price 
and  make  your  own  com¬ 
parison.  No  obliga¬ 
tion  whatever. 

Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement  Co. 

( INCORPORATED) 

Business  Founded  1852 
Harrisburg  . 
Pa. 

Without 
obligation 
send  me  new  low 
price  and  free  book¬ 
let  describing  E-B  12-20 
Tractor. 

Name.. 


Address 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


FOR  some  years  past  advertisements  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  many  farm  papers  offering  a  “new 
remedy”  for  insects  on  poultry.  The  stuff  offered 
was  to  be  put  in  the  food  or  drinking  water.  The 
theory  of  the  “cure”  was  that  this  stuff,  put  into  cir¬ 
culation  through  the  food  or  drink,  would  prove  so 
offensive  to  the  parasites  -working  on  the  skin  that 
they  would  drop  off !  We  never  considered  these 
claims  true,  and  refused  the  advertising.  The  story 
was  very  popular  with  people  who  want  some  easy 
way  of  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome  job.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  n’ow  tested  these  sam¬ 
ples  of  “dope.”  Most  of  them  seem  to  be  some  form 
of  sulphur.  All  are  “ineffective,”  which  is  the  polite, 
official  word  for  “fakes.”  Further  than  that,  the 
department  “has  served  notice  on  the  manufacturers 
who  may  be  selling  or  contemplating  selling  the 
above  mentioned  produces  t  )  be  used  in  this  manner 
for  controlling  external  pests  of  poultry  that  they 
are  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  the  insecti¬ 
cide  act  of  1910,  and  that  the  products  are  mis¬ 
branded.”  All  of  which  is  a  very  dignified  way  of 
telling  these  manufacturers  where  they  get  off.  And 
no  doubt  the  papers  which  printed  The  advertising 
will  also  get  off. 

* 


if/^VLD  Home  Day”  is  a  New  England  institution, 
w  started  some  years  ago  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  plan  is  to  devote  a  day,  or  even  a  week,  to  a 
celebration  of  old  times.  Former  residents  of  the 
town  are  invited  .to  come  back,  and  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  celebration,  with  particular  reference  to  town 
history  and  old  town  memories.  The  idea  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one,  and  might  be  used  to  fine  advantage  in 
keeping'  alive  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  comradeship 
Which  have  always  been  the  strong  feature  of  New 
England  life.  The  celebration  has  fallen  off  in  most 
of  the  towns.  The  work  of  preparation  and  man¬ 
agement  falls  upon  a  few  people,  who  must  give 
their  time  to  it.  A  few  towns  have  kept  up  the  cele¬ 
bration  successfully.  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  shows  what 
a  few  active  citizens  can  do.  This  town  has  kept  up 
the  celebration,  and  on  July  30  it  held  its  twenty- 
third  meeting.  It  was  largely  attended.  There  were 
church  exercises,  an  address,  sports  and  games,  and 
a  banquet  at  which  local  people  served  the  good  old 
Yankee  food.  No  one  could  question  the  benefit  of 
such  a  gathering — to  the  town  and  to  the  people  who 
came  back  home.  In  this  age  of  material  things, 
when  most  of  us  seek  to  measure  our  “success”  in 
life  by  pur  ability  to  buy  things,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to 
go  back  home  and  seek  for  that  spirit  “which,  seek 
through  the  world,  is  not  met  with  elsewhere.” 

* 

THERE  are  several  notable  characters  in  the 
drama  of  old-time  farm  life  who  stand  out 
vividly  in  the  memory  of  men  who  lived  on  the  farm 
40  years  or  mbre  ago.  One  is  the  old-time  country 
doctor.  Those  were  the  days  of  soft  dirt  roads. 
Automobiles  and  telephones  were  unknown.  Some¬ 
times  we  sent  word  by  a  passing  neighbor  that  the 
doctor  was  needed,  or  in  case  of  emergency  one  of 
the  boys  got  on  a  horse  and  galloped  for  aid.  The 
doctor  was  usually  a  man  of  middle  age  or  older;  a 
shrewd,  kindly  man  of  great  common  sense.  In 
these  days  he  would  hardly  be  ranked  higher  than 
an  expert  nurse  with  old-fashioned  ideas,  but  he  had 
that  rare  power  of  understanding  human  nature 
which  among  plain  people  ranks  above  science  or 
great  skill.  The  true  old  country  doctor  was  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  useful  characters  this  country 
has  ever  known.  And  then  there  was  the  faithful 
old  hired  man,  who  became  a  part  of  the  family. 
He  had  no  other  home,  never  having  been  able  to 
make  one  for  himself.  He  seemed  to  have  no  rela¬ 
tives.  He  attached  himself  to  the  family,  as  some 
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faithful  animal  would  have  done.  Often  weak  and 
improvident,  “cranky”  as  he  grew  old,  he  gave  in 
his  humble  way  the  most  loyal  service  that  one 
human  can  render  another.  He  was  more  than  one 
of  the  family.  He  is  well  described  in  the  story  “My 
Antonia,”  and  the  deep  tender  pathos  of  his  life  is 
well  brought  out  in  Robert  Frost’s  “Death  of  the 
Hired  Man.”  Many  a  man  who  reads  these  lines 
will  recall  the  comradeship  and  example  of  the 
faithful  old  farm  servant  who,  next  to  father,  meant 
more  than  any  man  in  his  influence  upon  our  youth. 
Something  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  farm  life 
with  the  passing  of  the  old-time  country  doctor  and 
the  faithful  hired  man. 

* 

URING  the  past  month  we  have  had  a  flood  of 
questions  as  to  whether  a  person  who  cares  for 
an  aged  relative  can,  on  the  death  of  such  invalid, 
collect  ’a  bill  for  board  and  service.  In  some  cases 
the  relative  is  well-to-do  and  makes  no  provision  in 
his  will  to  recompense  this  caretaker.  Generally 
speaking,  unless  there  is  a  distinct  agreement  made 
to  compensate  a  child  for  the  care  of  a  parent,  no 
compensation  can  be  recovered  after  the  parent’s 
death.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  moral  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  other  heirs  rather  than  any  legal 
case.  There  is  usually  some  daughter  who  comes 
forward  and  performs  the  often  disagreeable  task 
of  caring  for  father  and  mother.  All  too  often  such 
a  daughter  is  forgotten  or  neglected  in  settling  the 
estate,  when  in  justice  she  should  be  considered  first 
of  all.  These  .things  develop  some  strange  freaks  of 
human  nature.  In  one  instance  a  woman  wants  us 
to  investigate  the  case  of  a  soldier’s  widow  and  see 
if  she  is  entitled  to  an  increased  pension.  If  she  is, 
and  the  pension  can  be  made  over  to  her,  this  woman 
will  care  for  the  widow ! 

* 

VERY  week  makes  it  clear  that  the  farm  situ¬ 
ation  as  a  whole  is  improving.  Our  reports 
come  from  everywhere,  and  .we  know  that  they  are 
reliable.  There  are  some  products  which  do  not 
bring  what  they  should,  and  some  localities  are  far 
from  prosperous.  That  is  always  true,  even  in  times 
of  the  greatest  general  prosperity.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  however,  the  agricultural  situation  is  better 
than  last  year.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  farm 
dollar  has  increased.  Prices  for  most  products  will 
go  higher.  We  are  not  -to  have  any  “bumper  crops,” 
but  there  will  be  a  reasonable  supply.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  never  attempted  to  “jolly”  the  farmers  and  try 
to  make  them  believe  the  outlook  was  good  when 
ordinary  common  sense  should  show  that  the  reverse 
is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  believe  in 
trying  -to  exaggerate  disaster  and  paint  the  situation 
as  hopeless.  Just  now -the' truth  lies  between  these 
two  extremes.  The  situation  is  improving,  and 
there  are  better  days  ahead.  If  the  European  na¬ 
tions  come  to  an  agreement  over  the  Dawes  plan 
for  readjustment  it  seems  assured  that  European 
loans  will  be  made,  and  this  will  bring  back  much 
of  the  foreign  commerce  America  has  been  losing. 
This  will  take  care  of  much  of  our  present  surplus, 
and  thus  improve  the  home  market,  and  then,  with 
some  reasonable  arrangement  for  regulating  pro¬ 
duction  we  shall  all  have  a  fairer  chance. 

* 

ILO-FILLING  time  is  nearly  here,  and  once 
more  we  bring  up  the  question  of  using  some 
inoculant  to  improve  the  silage  or  make  it  more  uni¬ 
form.  We  all  know  that  silage  varies  in  quality. 
Some  of  it  is  fragrant  and  good.  We  could  almost 
use  it  as  human  food.  Other  samples  are  rank  and 
disagreeable,  and  we  all  understand  that  cows  know 
the  difference.  It  is  much  the  same  as  making  but¬ 
ter.  As  we  know,  good  butter-makers  use  a  “starter.” 
It  may  be  buttermilk  from  a  recent  churning  or  some 
chemical  mixture  which  we  can  buy  from  dairy 
supply  houses.  In  either  case  the  use  is  based  on  a 
simple  theory.  The  general  flavor  and  character  of 
the  butter  is  due  to  chemical  changes  brought  about 
by  the  work  of  certain  bacteria.  We  can  put  one 
kind  of  bacteria  into  the  cream  and  turn  out  a  mix¬ 
ture  that  will  smell  like  a  skunk,  or  we  can  use  an¬ 
other  kind  and  make  the  ideal,  fragrant  butter.  It 
depends  on  which  kind  of  bacteria  gets  going  first. 
Now,  it  is  just  the  same  with  silage  in  the  silo.  It 
goes  through  a  chemical  process,  and  the  quality  is 
determined  by  the  kind  of  bacteria  which  start  and 
control  this  action.  Quite  a  number  of  farmers 
spray  or  sprinkle  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  over  the 
corn  as  it  leaves  the  cutter.  This  answers  much  the 
same  purpose  as  putting  buttermilk  into  cream  be¬ 
fore  churning.  The  bacteria  which  sour  the  milk 
will,  if  put  in  the  corn,  spread  through  the  silo  and 
give  better  silage.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cream 
“starter,”  the  chemists  have  separated  the  needed 
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bacteria,  and  they  can  be  obtained  in  commercial 
form.  We  have  heard  farmers  laugh  at  the  idea  and 
say  they  do  not  want  “any  bees  in  the  silo,”  but  our 
reports  show  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  use  of 
this  inoculant  has  given  improved  silage.  We  think 
it  a  good  thing,  well  worth  trying. 

'X 

HERE  is  a  controversy  on  between  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  and  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  fruit  department  of  the  New  York  State 
Fair.  We  had  a  full  discussion  of  this  trouble  last 
Winter.  At  the  recent  State  meeting  of  the  society 
it  was  decided  by  a  vote  of  42  to  4  “to  exhibit  at 
the  Rochester  meeting.”  As  we  understand  it,  noth¬ 
ing  was  said  about  the  State  Fair.  A  writer  in  the 
Post-Dispatch  says  about  this: 

The  agitation  by  the  society  is  by  a  small  group,  not 
the  entire  body,  and  is  aided  by  a  radical  farm  publica¬ 
tion  which  is  recognized  as  opposing  every  movement 
tor  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  the  State. 

Some  very  remarkable  things  are  happening  in 
the  world  just  now.  How  can  it  be  possible  for 
a  paper  to  be  “radical”  and  still  oppose  “every  move¬ 
ment  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture?”  The  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  of  a  “radical”  is  one  who  goes  to 
the  root  of  evils  of  society  or  government,  and  tries 
to  get  rid  of  them.  If  the  paper  here  mentioned  is 
really  radical  and  at  the  same  time  opposes  these 
“movements”  can  it  be  that  some  of  these  same 
movements  would  demote  rather  than  promote  agri¬ 
culture? 

IT  seems  evident  that  riding  horses  and  ponies 
are  coming  back  in  popularity.  We  see  many 
“riding  clubs,”  and  our  back  country  roads  are  be- 
gining  to  fill  up  with  horseback  riders.  The  bicycle 
and  the  car  drove  the  horse  and  the  pony  out  of  the 
procession.  We  stated  a  few  years  ago  that  a  re¬ 
action  was  sure  to  come.  Many  people  are  tiring  of 
the  car.  They  will  come  back  to  the  trotting  or 
driving  horse  as  something  of  a  new  form  of  ex¬ 
citement.  Years  ago  many  well-to-do  people  felt 
tnat  a  pony  made  an  excellent  driving  companion 
for  their  children.  The  bicycle  proved  too  much  for 
the  pony,  but  now  it  is  known  that  the  living  com¬ 
panionship  of  the  little  horse  is  far  better  for  the 
child  than  any  steel  contrivance  in  which  gasoline 
explodes.  Too  many  men  and  women  are  waking 
up  to  find  that  the  soft  cushions  of  the  car  have 
deposited  soft  cushions  of  fat  inside  and  outside  of 
their  bodies.  The  riding  horse  will  harden  these 
cushions  or  remove  them.  We  look  for  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  ponies  and  riding  horses. 

* 

OME  of  these  legal  questions  are  badly  snarled. 
In  one  case  two  brothers  hold  a  warranty  deed 
as  tenants  in  common,  and  one  brother’s  wife  holds  a 
second  mortgage  on  the  property.  Now,  can  the 
other  brother  sell  or  give  a  deed  to  his  rights  in  this 
property  without  his  brother’s  consent?  The  rule  in 
such  a  case  appears  to  be  that  the  first  brother  may 
convey  an  undivided  one-lialf  interest  in  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  question  without  the  consent  of  the  brother 
or  his  wife,  but  the  conveyance  should  be  made  sub¬ 
ject  to  her  mortgage.  It  must  be  said  that  some  of 
these  joint  deeds,  intended  to  harmonize  family  rela¬ 
tions,  throw  them  all  out  of  joint. 


Brevities 

Flies  are  bad  milk.ers. 

Time  to  wake  up  the  school  question. 

Which  is  really  worse — child  laziness  or  overworked 
childhood? 

Not  always  safe  to  “read  between  the  lines.”  You 
are  likely  to  read  wrong. 

It  often  happens  that  when  the  honey  flow  stops  the 
working  bees  in  a  hive  will  destroy  the  drones.  They 
cannot  make  them  work  ! 

On  “grievance  day”  the  assessors  will  hear  com¬ 
plaints  about  over-assessment  of  property.  Remember 
that  in  New  York  the  decision  of  a  board  of  assessors 
is  subject  to  a  review  by  the  court. 

A  reader  says  he  has  been  elected  school  tax  collec¬ 
tor.  The  trustee  is  not  on  good  personal  terms  and  may 
refuse  his  bond.  What  then?  The  natural  thing  would 
be  to  buy  a  surety  bond.  The  trustee  could  not  refuse 
to  accept  that. 

A  reader  presents  a  case  where  a  will  was  duly  pre¬ 
pared  and  signed.  Then  later  on  separate  sheets  of 
paper  a  memorandum  was  added,,  changing* *  the  division 
of  property.  This  new  note  would  not  stand.  A  will 
cannot  be  altered  by  a  memorandum  executed  subse¬ 
quent  thereto  without  the  formalities  required  by  law 
for  the  execution  of  a  will. 
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The  New  England  Milk  Problem 

THE  question  of  an  adaptable  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion  is  now  being  considered  by  New  England 
dairy  farmers.  T'he  need  lias  grown  out  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  price  of  milk  in  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  reduced  to  its  value  for  manufacturing 
by-products  or  lower,  and  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers’  Association,  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  eight  or  nine  years,  is  unable  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  Some  months  back  a  conference  of  New 
England  dairymen  was  held  and  a  committee  of  15 
dairy  leaders  was  appointed  to  recommend  a  plan  of 
organization  for  New  England  dairymen.  The  com¬ 
mittee  presented  two  plans.  A  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  in  favor  of  a  centralized  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  minority,  headed  by  Agricultural  Commis¬ 
sioner  E.  S.  Brigham  of  Vermont,  presented  a  plan 
of  federated  local  associations.  The  discussion  is 
on  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  plans. 

The  name  of  the  proposed  centralized  plan  is  the 
New  England  Dairy  System,  Inc.  It  provides  for  a 
corporation  of  $S, 000,000  common  stock  and  $600,000 
Class  A  stock,  each  of  a  par  value  of  $10  per  share. 
The  common  stock  is  to  be  subscribed  by  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  to  the  amount  of  5  per  cent  of  their  milk 
bills,  to  be  deducted  monthly.  It.  is  to  draw  divi¬ 
dend  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  annually.  The  Class  A 
stock  is  to  be  sold  only  to  common  stockholders,  and 
only  one  share  to  each.  All  stockholders  are  re¬ 
quired  to  sell  stock  at  par  to  the  corporation  when 
no  longer  a  producer,  and  to  give  it  30  days  option  be¬ 
fore  selling  elsewhere  at  any  time.  Only  Class  A  stock¬ 
holders  have  the  right  to  vote.  The  territory  is  to  be 
divided  into  25  districts,  and  the  Class  A  stock¬ 
holders  elect  delegates  to  annual  meeting  to  elect 
directors,  but  any  Class  A  stockholder  may  attend 
the  meeting  and  cast  one  vote,  but  no  vote  is  allowed 
by  proxy.  Directors  and  officers  are  to  he  elected 
annually.  They  are  to  get  no  salary  as  directors,  but 
may  vote  themselves  per  diem  pay  for  services. 

This  proposed  centralized  plan  then  consists  of 
one  corporation.  It  provides  that  all  local  plants 
be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  corporation.  The 
producer  is  to  have  no  personal  interest  in  his  local 
plant.  His  interest  is  represented  in  his  stock  in  the 
corporation.  He  contracts  to  deliver  all  milk  pro¬ 
duced  and  not  consumed  in  his  family  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  for  five  years,  and  regularly  thereafter  un¬ 
less  he  withdraws  after  the  expiration  of  five  years 
at  a  given  time.  He  agrees  then  in  the  event  he 
fails  to  deliver  the  milk  as  agreed,  to  pay  50  cents 
per  cwt.  to  the  corporation,  consent  to  an  injunction 
to  prevent  the  breach  of  contract,  and  to  pay  all 
costs  incurred  by  the  corporation  for  litigation, 
bonds,  or  other  expense.  The  management  is  author¬ 
ized  to  pool  the  proceeds  of  the  milk,  deduct  all  ex¬ 
penses,  including  6  per  cent  interest  on  common 
stock,  3  per  cent  reserve,  5  per  cent  to  pay  for  com¬ 
mon  stock,  and  after  all  legitimate  expenses  are 
paid,  distribute  the  remainder  to  producers  in  such 
manner  that  each  will  receive  the  salne  basic  price 
for  milk  per  unit  of  measure. 

The  local  or  decentralized  plan  is  largely  stan¬ 
dardized  by  experience  and  is  pretty  well  under¬ 
stood.  Producers  in  a  neighborhood  form  a  local 
association.  They  own  and  operate  their  own  plant, 
or  rent  it  under  contract.  They  may  choose  to  sell 
through  a  plant  already  existing,  but  in  all  cases  the 
local  control  and  management  is  in  the  hands  of 
local  producers. 

For  marketing  purposes  the  locals  federate  into  a 
selling  agency  or  exchange.  The  system  of  operation 
and  accounting  is  standardized,  and  competent  in¬ 
structors  are  employed  to  keep  efficiency  at  a  high 
standard.  Returns  are  made  direct  to  the  local  as¬ 
sociation  or  to  local  members,  when  desired. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  an  analysis  of  the  work¬ 
ing  and  effects  of  the  two  plans. 


A  Pooler  Makes  Suggestions 

After  over  two  month ;  time,  the  Milk  Committee  of 
Fifteen  having  accomplished  nothing  so  far  as  settling 
the  milk  question  is  concerned,  I  am  taking  it  upon  my¬ 
self  to  offer  this  suggestion.  Let  every  producer  of 
milk  who  is  now  delivering  his  or  her  milk  to  a  milk 
station,  sign  a  pooling  contract  by  October  1st,  and 
then  if  there  is  not  substantial  improvement  in  the 
milk  situation  by  February  12  next,  all  members  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association  to  cancel 
their  contracts.  There  is  small  chance  of  matters  being 
any  worse  by  those  now  on  the  outside  coming  into  the 
pool  for  a  few  months  only,  with  a  good  big  chance  of 
their  being  better.  I  am  a  pooler,  believing  thoroughly 
in  the  pooling  plan,  and  feel  that  the  pooling  plan  has 
not  had  the  chance  to  prove  its  efficiency  because  of 
outside  competition.  If,  however,  after  obtaining  con¬ 
trol  of  the  milk,  it  cannot  make  good,  then  by  all 
means  let  it  die.  Thomas  e.  koberts. 
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The  “Child  Labor”  Amendment 

WHAT  THE  EDUCATORS  WANT 

URAL  School  Letter  19,  issued  by  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington,  has  the  following  to 
say  about  the  so-called  child  labor  amendment : 

Many  American  farmers  will  be  glad  to  see  the  States 
ratify  the  child  labor  amendment,  because  they  see  in 
the  amendment  a  means  of  escape  from  the  ruinous 
competition  engendered  by  excessive  production  of  many 
farm  commodities.  Many  farmers  who  prefer  other¬ 
wise  have  been  forced  to  keep  their  children  out  of 
school  and  use  them  as  a  source  of  labor  because  so 
many  other  farmers  with  un-American  standards  of 
living  through  exploiting  their  children  have  forced 
down  prices  to  the  point  where  no  profit  is  obtainable 
except  through  a  source  of  cheap  labor.  The  farmer 
knows  from  bitter  experience  that  the  food  market  is  a 
highly  sensitive  market.  Give  a  man  all  he  wants  to 
eat  and  he  will  pay  nothing  for  a  surplus.  Put  him  on 
short  rations  and  he  will  pay  any  price  for  enough. 
He  has  seen  this  principle  verified  time  and  again.  The 
short  crop  has  almost  invariably  brought  the  biggest 
money  return,  the  excessively  large  crop  the  smallest 
money  return.  When  government  arbitrarily  removes 
a  big  surplus  labor  element  those  who  have  real  Amer¬ 
ican  ideals  for  their  children  will  hail  the  act  as  a  god¬ 
send.  Many  farmers  will  hail  the  amendment  for  what 
it  is ;  legally  enforced  co-operation,  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  protecting  children  and  parents  who  have 
real  American  ideals  and  of  protecting  all  farmers  from 
excessive  competition  due  to  over-production  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  market  demands. 

It  may  be  that  “many  American  farmers”  favor 
the  amendment,  but  we  do  not  know  where  they  are 
or  where  they  live.  We  shall  probably  find  that  this 
amendment  is  favored  by  just  about  the  same  ele¬ 
ment  of  country  people  who  favor  so-called  advanced 
education.  The  amendment  would  certainly  inter¬ 
fere  seriously  with  farm  labor.  We  want  to  be  fair 
about  it,  and  give  all  sides  a  fair  hearing,  but  we 
feel  that  if  this  amendment  should  cure  the  present 
evils  of  child  labor  it  would  create  and  increase 
other  evils  which  would  be  worse  yet. 

WHAT  IT  WILL  MEAN 

Your  comment  on  the  child  labor  resolution  on  page 
1010  only  scratches  the  surface.  If  this  proposition  is 
put  through  as  planned  it  will  saddle  the  people  of  this 
country  with  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  paternalism  we 
have  yet  experienced.  Under  the  high-sounding  title  of 
“child  labor”  the  uplifters  have  slipped  in  clauses  which 
permit  the  government  to  enter  into  a  man’s  private 
family  in  a  way  most  exasperating  to  what  we  like  to 
think  ourselves,  that  is,  “free  American  citizens.”  Un¬ 
der  the  provisions  df  this  proposed  legislation  no  farmer 
would  be  safe  in  letting  his  hoy  milk  the  cows,  and  as 
a  final  slap  at  independence,  there  is  a  provision  that 
every  expectant  mother  must  be  registered.  I  think 
you  would  be  doing  a  real  service  to  the  country  if  you 
would  thoroughly  air  this  subject.  w.  r.  iiendry. 

New  York. 

THE  AMENDMENT  ANALYZED 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  stand  you  take  in  editorial 
on  page  1010  regarding  the  child  labor  amendment. 
The  taxpayers  in  this  township  organized  a  league  re¬ 
cently  with  idea  of  remedying  local  affairs,  but  from 
indications  are  going  to  watch  both  State  and  Federal 
legislature,  as  there  has  been  much  bad  legislation  in 
recent  years,  the  net  results  of  which  apparently  are  to 
furnish  more  “white-collar  jobs,”  increase  taxes,  cur¬ 
tailment  of  our  liberty  and  put  in  operation  a  sort  of 
paternalism  on  part  of  government. 

Following  are  few  objections  made  to  child  labor 
amendment :  Its  scope  is  too  broad  and  boundaries  ill 
defined,  giving  to  Congress  unlimited  power  over  a  child 
under  18  years  of  age.  With  this  power  children  could 
be  separated  from  parents  and  homes  broken  up.  In 
a  number  of  States  girls  can  marry,  with  consent  of 
parents,  and  take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  house¬ 
keeping  and  motherhood  at  the  ages  of  12,  13  or  14 
years,  but  these  same  girls  cannot  earn  their  own  living. 
If  a  poor  man  with  a  family  of  six  or  eight  children 
should  die  and  mother  was  unable  to  support  them  until 
18  years  of  age,  would  they  become  wards  of  the  nation? 
If  a  farmer  dies  leaving  a  large  family,  all  under  18 
years  of  age,  with  sons  capable  of  running  farm  and 
keeping  family  together,  what  would  happen? 

How  would  such  an  amendment,  when  enacted,  be 
enforced?  There  are  over  2,800  counties  in  United 
States,  which  would  require  an  official  in  each.  In 
addition,  all  towns  and  cities  of  2,000  to  5,000  and  up¬ 
ward,  would  require  an  official  to  each  2,000  to  5,000 
population.  If  these  estimates  are  anywhere  near  cor¬ 
rect  then  we  have  added  to  the  public  payroll  from 
12,000  to  25,000  officials  with  salaries  that  would  run 
from  $25,000,000  to  $100,000,000  a  year.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Who  is  to  support  the  children  under  18  years 
of  age  who  have  no  parents,  or  whose  parents  are  un¬ 
able?  Possibly  another  burden  for  the  taxpayer. 

The  moral  element  this  amendment  would  cause  is 
not  good.  The  police  courts  report  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  crimes  are  committed  by  boys  under  20  years  of 
age.  Will  crime  be  reduced  by  having  boys  idle?  The 
boy  who  is  not  taught  to  work  until  18  years  of  age  is 
like  a  horse  who  is  not  broken  to  work  until  seven  or 
eight  years  old — they  simply  won’t  work.  How  much 
harm  did  work  to  Abraham  Lincoln  in  early  life? 

There  are  many  angles  to  this  amendment,  and  the 
different  States  .should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  pass  the 
child  labor  amendment.  All  farmers  everywhere  should 
organize  to  watch  the  different  legislative  bodies  and  all 
bills  introduced.  c.  M.  Rhodes. 

Pennsylvania. 


How  City  Milk  is  Handled 

The  fluid  milk  supply  of  Chicago  covers  a  radius  of 
about  100  miles.  A  great  part  of  the  cream  is  obtained 
from  inspected  pasteurizing  plants  located  as  far  as  300 
miles  from  Chicago.  At  the  present  time  there  are  six 
milk  dealers  using  one  tank  car  each  with  a  capacity  of 
50,000  lbs.  per  car,  and  they  are  very  successful  in 
every  manner.  Temperature  tests  show  slight  rise  in 
temperature  in  transit,  and  tanks  are  easily  cleaned 
and  sterilized. 


During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  trucks  hauling  milk  to  Chicago,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  some  200  trucks  in  service. 
These  trucks  are  required  to  be  entirely  enclosed,  so 
that  the  milk  is  not  exposed  to  duet  or  heat,  and  must 
be  cleaned  daily.  Herman  n.  bundesen, 

Chicago,  Ill.  Commissioner  of  Health. 

The  bulk  of  our  supply  is  transported  within  a  radius 
of  45  miles  from  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  SO  per  cent  of 
it  is  shipped  in  large  glass-lined  tanks.  One  of  the  milk 
plants  has  one  car  with  glass-lined  tanks  mounted  on 
it.  The  rest  come  by  motor  truck.  c.  H.  ciielson, 

Detroit,  Mich.  Director  Bureau  Dairy  and  Food. 

In  regard  to  the  milk  supply  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  about 
one-half  of  it  is  raw  milk,  produced  and  sold  by  near¬ 
by  dairies.  I  his  milk  is  all  bottled  and  kept  on  ice  at 
all.  times,  sold  in  very  good  condition.  Our  pasteurized 
milk  is  produced  by  farmers  within  an  average  of  about 
30  miles  and  shipped  into  the  city’s  pasteurizing  plants 
mostly  by  auto  trucks,  some  by  train. 

We  are,  during  the  warm  season,  having  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  the  shippers.  The  milk  comes  in  at  too 
high  a  temperature  and  quite  a  large  percentage  is  sour 
on  arrival.  We  are  at  present  working  on  the  problem 
and  have  just  notified  shippers  that  better  care  must 
be  taken  in  getting  the  milk  to  market.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  short  time  when  we  must  insist  on  glass- 
lined  tanks  for  transportation.  This,  of  course,  means 
centi  alizing  stations  in  the  country,  and  in  our  sparsely 
settled  communities  this  will  mean  a  handicap,  but  ail 
this  will  be  worked  out  gradually,  and  in  another  year 
we  will  be  able  to  say  that  all  our  milk  comes  in  in  A1 
condition.  l.  a.  sukefortii,  m.d., 

Duluth,  Minn.  Director  of  Public  Health. 

The  bulk  of  the  milk  supply  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  comes 
from  within  a  radius  of  about  100*  miles  from  the  city. 
4he  gi eater  part  comes  from  Illinois,  some  from  Mis¬ 
souri.  One  company  receives  a  part  of  its  supply  in 
glass-lined  tanks  by  auto  truck.  This  arrives  in  good 
condition.  Two  of  the  larger  companies  receive  most 
of  their  supply  by  auto  truck  from  plants  at  Highland, 
Ill.,  where  it  is  pasteurized  and  bottled.  Other  dealers 
receive  by  auto  truck  and  by  rail.  Shipping  by  auto 
truck  is  on  the  increase.  tiios.  a.  buckland, 

St.  Louis,  Mo  City  Chemist. 

Concerning  your  inquiry  relative  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  milk  in  glass-lined  thermos-bottle  type  of  cars, 
two  such  trucks  are  in  operation  in  this  city  for  the 
transport  of  milk  from  the  country  receiving  station  of 
one  milk  company  to  its  city  distributing  plant.  The 
trucks  are  loaded  to  capacity  to  prevent  churning  and 
are  driven  in  during  the  early  morning  and  early  even¬ 
ing.  So  far  as  inspection  tests  go,  the  results  obtained 
by  this  mode  of  transport  compare  favorably  with  the 
former  procedure  of  shipment  in  cans.  The  cleansing 
of  the  trucks  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  labor, 
which  has  been  performed  without  complaint  so  far! 
Steam  sterilization  is  also  employed  after  thorough 
cleansing  with  cold  and  hot  water. 

The  Minneapolis  milk  supply  is  gathered  from  an 
area  no  greater  than  50  miles  from  the  city  at  any 
point.  Transportation  is  usually  accomplished  by  auto 
trucks  loaded  with  full  cans  of  milk. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  wm.  f.  reasner, 

Asst.  Commissioner  of  Public  Health. 

About  50  per  cent  of  our  milk  supply  is  produced  by 
raw  milk  dealers  and  is  bottled  at  the  dairies  and  de¬ 
livered  m  the  city  each  morning.  The  other  50  per  cent 
is  produced  by  farmers  living  within  a  radius  of  20 
nnlee  of  our  city  and  is  hauled  into  the  city  each  moiui- 
mg  by  truck  to  pasteurization  plants,  then  pasteurized 
and  bottled.  The  farmers’  milk  that  is  brought  into  our 
ls.  ?ot  delivered  in  very  good  shape,  due  to  the  lack 
of  facilities  of  the  farmers  to  cool  their  milk  properly 
IS  one  of  our  milk  supply  is  shipped  into  the  city  by  ex¬ 
press,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  one  of  our  hardest  milk 
problems  of  today  is  to  educate  the  farmers  to  handle 
their  milk  properly.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  long  hard 
educational  campaign.  c.  c.  hall,  m.d.  c.  ’ 

Omaha,  Neb.  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector. 

The  Milwaukee  milk  supply  comes  from  a  territory 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles;  the -bulk  of  it,  however 
comes  from  within  a  distance  of  20  to  25  miles.  None 
of  the  milk  is  carried  in  the  glass-lined  thermos-bottle 
type  of  cars  ;  most  of  it  is  transported  by  truck,  and  a 
small  amount  is  brought  in  by  train  and  by  electric 
railroad. 

There  are  approximately  3,500  producing  farms  or 
dairies  and  21  milk  plants  distributing  milk  in  our  city 
Approximately  57,000  gallons  are  handled  daily.  The 
greatest  proportion  of  this  is  handled  by  seven  dairies 
Of  the  market  milk  delivered,  98  per  cent  is  pasteur¬ 
ized,  and  2  per  cent  of  the  milk  represents  the  certified 
or  inspected  milk,  for  which  there  is  a  slight  demand 
We  require  that  the  milk  be  cooled  and  delivered  at  a 
temperature  of  60  degrees  F.  We  are  not  unreasonable, 
however,  in  this  demand  with  unusual  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Milk  stations,  'plant**  and  individual  wagons  are 
licensed  by  the  city. 

We  have  discontinued  the  practice  of  routine  farm  in¬ 
spections.  We  insist  that  the  plants  carry  on  this  work. 
Our  inspectors  are  in  the  plants  each  day  as  the  milk 
is  delivered.  Farm  inspections  are  occasionally  made  to 
assist  in  enforcing  the  law  or  aiding  the  farmer  in  pro¬ 
ducing  clean  milk.  We  rely  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
the  sediment  test.  The  samples  are  taken  from  the  last 
pint  in  an  eight-gallon  can.  Many  people  have  felt  that 
such  test  was  unreasonable.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
what  education  has  done  along  this  line.  It  is  no 
common  occurrence  for  the  inspector  to  bring  in  per¬ 
fectly  clean  disks  after  testing  a  truckload  of  milk. 

I  find  that  we  return  or  confiscate  approximately 
600  eight-gallon  cans  of  milk  per  month.  It  is  our 
practice  to  add  buttermilk  to  these  cans  before  they  are 
returned,  in  order  that  the  farmer  cannot  ship  "them 
again  to  the  city  the  following  day ;  then,  too,  he  is 
able  to  feed  the  milk  to  his  cattle.  i.  f.  Thompson, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Health. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 
Why  Fear? 

When  some  time  we  have  laid  aside  this 
clay, 

This  mortal  self,  and  dust  returns  again 
To  earth ;  will  life’s  meaning  then  be 
plain ; 

Does  man,  in  earth,  but  build,  from  day 
to  day 

A  surer  path  for  all  eternity? 

And  must  we  climb  o’er  jagged  rocks  to 
gain 

The  heights,  with  torn  and  wounded  feet 
in  pain? 

Man’s  days  are  few,  and  man  is  on  his 
way, 

If  that  be  true,  and  this,  the  life  we 
know, 

Is  but  a  training  school  for  higher  good — 
If  striving  for  the  nobler  deeds,  we  grow 
In  semblance  of  Diviner  truth;  why 
should 

We  murmur  or  complain ;  why  fear  to 
throw 

Aside  the  shell  and  forward  move  with 
God? 

— Milan  Eleroy  Hawkins. 

* 

There  has  been  much  in  the  news¬ 
papers  lately  regarding  a  possibility  that 
censorship  would  be  proposed  for  the 
radio.  Some  broadcasters  have  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  sending  out  questionable  matter, 
and  parents  are  naturally  alarmed  by 
the  possibilities  that  moral  dangers  may 
approach  young  people  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air.  It  is  quite  possible  that, 
in  time,  a  certain  supervision  must  be  es¬ 
tablished  over  the  radio,  as  over  the 
printed  word,  but  far-seeing  persons  real¬ 
ize  that  strict  censorship  might  mean  a 
control  of  thought  and  knowledge,  dan¬ 
gerous,  in  some  emergencies,  to  our  na¬ 
tional  life.  This  is  a  case  where  radio 
listeners  have  the  power  to  “do  it  them¬ 
selves”  ;  they  can  always  shut  off  trivial, 
stupid  or  undesirable  things,  and  they 
can  write  to  the  broadcasters  and  tell 
them  why  they  object  to  certain  features. 
Even  more  important,  they  can  train  the 
minds  of  their  children  to  better  things — 
not  by  prohibiting  them  from  listening, 
but  by  showing  them  the  grounds  of  their 
objections.  We  cannot  keep  young  peo¬ 
ple  from  meeting  with  debasing  influences 
and  temptations,  but  we  can  train  them 
in  correct  principles  and  straight  think 
ing,  and  provide  sufficient  armor  against 
their  moral  enemies.  We  must  remember 
that  the  pleasure  and  instruction  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  radio  are  far  greater  than 
the  detrimental  things  that  may  creep  in 
through  frivolity  or  greed. 

Do  not  forget  a  stock  of  dried  herbs  for 
use  next  Winter.  Of  course  the  farm 
garden  should  offer  thyme,  parsley,  sage, 
savory  and  mint,  for  they  are  easily 
grown,  and  quite  pretty  enough  to  find  a 
place  in  the  flower  garden.  Sprigs  should 
be  picked  before  they  are  in  flower  and 
fully  dried,  after  which  the  leaves  are 
picked  from  the  stems,  and  put  in  closed 
boxes  or  jars.  These  herbs  may  be  dried 
in  a  warming  oven,  or  over  the  range,  or 
they  may  be  hung  out  in  the  air  in  a  net¬ 
ting  bag.  Fresh  green  parsley,  quickly 
dried,  preserves  its  color  and  flavor  so 
well  that  it  is  almost  like  the  freshly 
gathered  leaf  when  chopped  and  added  to 
creamed  potatoes  or  similar  dishes.  Dried 
celery  leaves  will  also  be  found  very  use¬ 
ful  for  flavoring  when  fresh  celery  is  not 
at  hand. 


Relishes  from  Oregon 

Tomato  Catsup  (small  quantity). — 
Two  quarts  tomatoes  boiled  and  strained, 
two  tablespoons  salt,  two  cups  vinegar, 
two-thirds  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon  cay¬ 
enne  pepper.  Add  the  salt  to  the  to¬ 
matoes,  then  the  vinegar,  sugar  and  pep¬ 
per.  Boil  until  te  thick,  being  very 
careful  not  to  burn.  Pour  into  hot  jars 
or  bottles  and  seal.  If  bottled,  dip  the 
tops  in  ot  paraffin. 

Green  Pepper  and  Raisin  Pickles.  — 
Three  quarts  green  peppers,  three  red 
peppers,  one  quart  ripe  tomatoes,  six  me¬ 
dium  sized  onions,  one-half  cup  salt,  1^4 
lbs.  sugar,  one  cup  raisins,  two  teaspoons 
pepper,  one-half  teaspoon  mustard,  three 
pints  vinegar.  Chop  the  peppers,  ripe 
tomatoes  and  onions  until  fine,  add  the 
salt  and  let  stand  over  night.  Drain 
carefully  and  add  other  ingredients.  Cook 
slowly  i y<i  hours.  Put  in  glass  jars  and 
seal. 

Raw  Chili  Sauce. — Twelve  large,  ripe 
tomatoes ;  peel  and  chop  three  or  four 
stalks  of  celery,  one  cup  mustard  seed, 
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one  cup  brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  salt, 
two  teaspoons  white  pepper,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  mace  and  cinnamon,  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  of  cloves,  one  quart  vinegar.  Mix 
well  and  bottle.  This  makes  about  four 
quarts. 

Prune  Cons  rve. — Stone  and  chop 
prunes  (you  can  use  any  kind  of  plum). 
To  each  quart,  after  they  are  chopped, 
add  two  cups  of  chopped  and  seeded 
raisins,  six  rather  sour  oranges,  chopped 
fine,  with  some  of  the  rind  grated  in, 
five  cups  of  sugar.  Cook  slowly  until 
thick.  The  oranges  will  furnish  sufficient 
juice.  Finely  chopped  nuts  added  a  few 
mim.tes  before  removing  improves  the 
flavor. 

Mustard  Pickles,  Oregon  Way. — Peel 
large  cucumbers,  cut  smaller  ones  in 
halves,  or  leave  them  whole  if  very  small. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  aize  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1957 


1957.  Boy’s  box- 
plaited  suit,  with 
yoke,  long  or  short 
sleeves,  and  with 
straight  side  -  closing 
trousers.  Sizes  4,  6 
and  8  years.  Size  6 
years  requires  2% 
yds.  of  36-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  20  cents. 


£089 


2089.  Press,  con¬ 
sisting  of  kimono- 
sleeve  blouse,  with 
or  without  panel 
front,  and  full  shir¬ 
red  skirt,  joined  to  a 
wide,  low  waistband; 
for  ladies  and  miss¬ 
es.  Sizes  34,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  in.  bust. 
Size  38  requires  3% 
yds.  40-in.  material. 
20  cents. 


2091.  Misses’  slip- 
on  dress,  having 
short  kimono  sleeves 
with  long  sleeve  ex¬ 
tension  and  slightly 
gathered'  at  neck. 
Sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  18  years 
requires  3%  yds.  36 
to  40-in.  material. 
20  cents. 


2060.  Girls’  one- 
piece  dress,  having 
front  closing;  invert¬ 
ed  plait  in  center 
back  and  with  long 
or  short  sleeves. 
Sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years.  Size  10  years 
requires  2V2  yds.  32- 
in.  material,  with  % 
yd.  contrast  for 
trimming.  20  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  35  cents. 


Allow  them  to  lie  in  salted  water  with 
sliced  tomatoes  over  night.  The  cabbage 
need  not  necessarily  be  salted.  Peel  and 
slice  the  onions,  put  in  separate  dish  of 
salt  water.  Next  morning  drain,  combine 
the  vegetables  and  cook  with  one-fourth 
cup  mixed  spices,  two  cups  vinegar,  one 
of  water  and  ( ne  of  brown  sugar  (for 
three  quarts  pickle).  Cook  for  one  hour. 
Stir  with  water  until  smooth  two  table¬ 
spoons  flour  and  two  of  mustard.  Stir 
into  the  hot  vinegar  and  cook  20  minutes 
longer.  Put  in  jars  and  seal  while  hot. 

MRS.  J.  W.  R. 


Pear  Conserve 

We  are  very  fond  of  the  following,  and 
it  is  so  easy  to  make;  Four  pounds  pears 
(weigh  after  skins  and  cores  are  re¬ 
moved),  4  lbs.  sugar,  1  lb.  seedless  rai¬ 
sins,  one  lemon,  two  oranges,  one  cup  of 
English  walnut  meats.  Remove  seeds 
from  lemons  and  oranges,  then  put  them, 
skins  and  all,  through  food  chopper,  using 
coarse  knife.  If  pears  are  hard,  put 
them  through  chopper,  too ;  if  soft,  cut 
and  let  stand  one  hour,  with  sugar ;  chop 
nuts.  Mix  everything  together  and  cook 
until  thick ;  put  in  jelly  glasses  and 
cover  with  paraffin.  This  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  cake  filling,  as  well  as  a  spread 
for  bread.  By  using  plums  instead  of 
pears  you  get  a  good  tart  conserve. 

M.  S.  M. 


Housekeeper  on  House 
Building 

If  I  were  going  to  plan  a  new  house  I 
know  that  I  should  have  to  obtain  expert 
advice  in  nearly  all  details.  However, 
there  would  be  just  a  few  things  I  would 
insist  upon.  In  driving  by  two  new  houses 
I  was  impressed  by  the  two  details  I 
would  avoid.  The  first  is  a  great  barn¬ 
like  structure,  roomy,  and  as  I  happen  to 
know,  well  planned  inside,  but  oh  so  plain 
as  to  exterior !  A  bay  window  or  sun 
parlor  or  fancy  peak  would  have  helped 
the  outside  appearance  so  much,  or  a 
better  planned  porch. 

The  other  house  is  built  so  the  living- 
room  overlooks  the  barnyard,  and  the 
kitchen  is  farthest  from  the  barn,  and 
what  seems  worst  of  all,  several  steps 
must  be  climbed  every  time  you  enter  that 
rear  door.  I  should  hate  to  carry  the 
water,  milk,  swill,  etc.,  over  those,  steps, 
and  I  can  vision  the  callers  sitting  on 
the  front  piazza  enjoying  seeing  much  of 
the  chore  work  being  done  back  and  forth 
in  front  of  them. 

If  it  were  a  possibility,  I  would  want 
my  kitchen  door  in  view  of  and  nearest 
the  barn.  My  back  door  would  have  a 
small  glass  in  it.  not  half  size,  where  I 
could  watch  the  barnyard  if  need  be,  and 
see  the  men  at  their  chores  or  barn  work, 
and  could  call  them  mealtime  without 
hunting  them  up. 

I  would  insist,  if  it  could  be  possible, 
for  my  kitchen  to  be  on  the  west  side 
of  the  house,  my  panrty  north  of  it, 
preferably  on  the  northwest  corner,  with 
both  a  north  and  west  window,  and  my 
parlor  and  front  porch  on  the  east.  I 
have  lived  in  a  house  arranged  so,  and 
it  was  delightful  in  Summer  to  work  in 
the  cool  of  the  house,  and  by  afternoon 
the  front  part  of  the  house  cool  and  the 
stoop  pleasant  by  noon  till  bedtime.  That 
pantry  always  remained  cool,  too,  and 
was  airy  enough  in  Summer  that  we 
scarcely  ever  kept  food  in  the  cellar.  I 
liked  the  kitchen  arrangement  just  as  well 
in  Winter,  for  the  west  porch  could  be 
arranged  to  protect  us  from  the  wintry 
blasts,  and  it  always  was  cheerful.  The 
kitchen  that  faces  south  is  apt  to  be  too 
well  shaded  with  a  porch,  and  a  north 
door  in  Winter  seems  to  me  abominable. 

I  like  the  woodbox  set  against  the  wall 
with  a  small  door  over  it,  just  large 
enough  to  be  filled  from  outside.  This 
saves  much  opening  of  doors,  tracking  in 
and  loose  dirt. 

In  making  my  plans  I  would  see  to  it 
that  the  rooms  opened  to  heat  easily,  but 
that  the  doors  were  not  so  direct  that  the 
whole  room  could  be  seen  at  a  glance,  for 
too  few  of  us  housekeepers  are  able  to 
keep  all  the  rooms  in  order  all  the  time. 
Plenty  of  windows,  for  I  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  own  such  beautiful  carpets  that 
I  should  fear  the  sunlight  would  spoil 
them.  I  certainly  like  the  sunlight,  and 
the  windows  would  be  set  in  high  enough, 
at  least  two  feet,  so  baby  hands  wouldn’t 
break  them,  chair  backs,  etc.,  and  the 
sills  would  be  deep  for  plants,  sewing 
utensils  or  my  books.  I  wouldn’t  expect 
to  keep  them  cluttered,  but  I  do  like  them. 
I  don’t  especially  care  for  a  bay  window ; 
I  would  much  prefer  a  sun  parlor,  but  I 
would  plan  it  pretty  carefully  first. 

I  always  feel  sorry  for  the  housewife 
who  has  to  tramp  ’way  across  a  big  room 
to  her  pantry  and  cellar  door,  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  house  in  this  section  has 
these  errors  built  in. 

I  think  where  there  is  plenty  of  room 
it  is  ideal  to  arrange  that  the  dining-room 
be  placed  at  one  side  of  the  kitchen,  and 
also  be  accessible  to  the  sitting-room. 
When  arranged  tliusly  the  whole  meal 
can  be  ready  to  serve  without  the  guests 
being  in  the  way,  and  then  the  dining¬ 
room  open  and  the  kitchen  door  closed 
hides  a  possibly  untidy  if  clean  kitchen, 
and  no  unnecessary  tramping  of  feet  ii 
dining-room.  My  dining-room  would  be 
small,  though  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  extension  table  at  its  best,  and 
the  sideboard.  I  should  expect  that  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  best  dishes,  towels  and 
table  linen,  silver  and'  fancy  glassware. 
I  should  want  absolutely  nothing  else  in 
this  room  but  a  fern,  paper  rack  and 
chairs. 

My  porch  would  be  large,  and  I  should 
plan  it  with  view  of  hanging  the  wash¬ 
ing  there  in  Winter,  and  setting  the  table 
there  in  Summer,  but  I  would  try  not  to 
have  it  darken  too  many  windows.  I 
would  hope  very  much  to  have  the  water 
installed  and  would  expect  to,  sooner  or 
later,  but  I  would  plan  a  little  about  that 
as  I  built,  and  would  insist  on  a  sink 
with  a  proper  drain.  I  would  plan  at 
least  one  window  with  the  view  of  the 
road  each  way ;  it  helps  to  know  when 
the  mailman  passes,  or  when  the  expected 
one  is  in  sight,  or  the  men  coming  for 
dinner.  Never  would  I  consider  an  open 
stairway  and  I  would  insist  on  a  bedroom 
or  two  downstairs,  for  if  one  doesn’t  care 
to  use  it,  in  case  of  illness  it  saves  much 
unnecessary  exhaustion  of  climbing  stairs. 

I  should  love  plenty  of  small  closets 
that  were  arranged  so  light  could  shine  in 
them  some  portion  of  the  day,  and  I 
wouldn’t  care  for  my  ceilings  too  high. 
One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  home  with 
beautiful  high  ceilings,  but  she  has  to 
hire  a  professional  for  all  that  extra 
painting  and  papering;  a  7%  ft.  ceiling 
is  plenty  high  and  it  takes  less  fuel  to 
heat  such  rooms. 

A  luxury  would  be  a  sewing-room ;  lots 
could  be  done  in  one  8  x  10  ft.  room,  but 


ttUMNIMB  WATER  IN  HOME  AND 


+  i£  you.  liVe 
near  a  Creek. 
|  or  Spring 

’■*  Buy  Direct 

Save  1-5  to  35% 


on  solving  your  household  and  dairy  bam  \  _ 

problems  — all  standard  water  or  steam  V* 
pipe  and  finings,  plumbing,  and  water  sys-  \  ^ 
terns,  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits,  furnaces, 
electrical  supplies,  etc.  ' — ' 

You  can  save  by  our  method  of  cutting  out  middle¬ 
men  and  bookkeepers. 

Freight  paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re* 
funded.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-Despard  Co. 

796-804  Broad  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Plumbing-Pipe-Flttin^t 

Wholesale  prices 


The  New  Ingersoll 

Made  to  sell  at  $2.00f 

NOW  51.75 


The  Greatest  Bargain 
Without  Exception 

Men’s  khaki  cloth  shirts*  of  finest  quality  and 
workmanship,  $3.49  for  THREE.  We  want 
you  to  order  them,  and  when  receiving,  show 
them  to  your  friends.  These  shirts  retail  at  $2.00  each.  We  of¬ 
fer  them  to  you  at  the  amazingly  low  price  of  $3.49  for  THREE. 
They  are  made  of  strong  khaki  cloth,  GOVERNMENT  STANDARD 
stamped  on  every  shirt,  which  guarantees  its  quality;  perfectly 
tailored,  cut  extra  full,  summer  weight,  soft  turn  down  collar, 
two  extra  strong  large  button  down  pockets.  An  ideal  shirt  for 
work  or  semi-dress. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

rder  your  shirts  from  this  bargain  offer  and  save  yourself  85c. 
on  every  shirt.  Pay  postman  $3.49  plus  postage  on  arrival 
of  shirts.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  State  size  when  ordering. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE 
Dept.  B  310  433  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ALL  WOOL  YARN  F0I1S*LE'  Fr0,n  manufacturer. 
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HMONY,  MAINE 


Buy  a  farm  near  the  Nation’s  Capital  and  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  ownership  of  high-powered  but 
low-priced  land  within  easy  access  of  the  most 
interesting  city  in  the  U.'  S. 

Send  for  interesting  free  booklet,  explaining  why 
Southern  Maryland  offers  the  greatest  advantages 
and  opportunities  to  the  ambitions  farmer. 

Southern  Maryland  Immigration  Commission 
Maryland  Bldg.  College  Park.  Md. 

F  ARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18 — Landis  Ave.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


FARMS 


boardinghouses,  country  residences 
and  hotels  for  sale.  Exceptional 
bargains.  Write  me  your  wants  be¬ 
fore  buying  property  elsewhere. 

JOHN  1IUYCK,  Oak  Hill.  N.Y. 


FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BESTWAY  for  Cleaning  Them 
THE  BESTWAY  MFG.  CO.  Aberdeen.  Maryland 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

”  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 

Z  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  Z 

—  For  sale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  \ 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 
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here  again  I  would  insist  on  good  light. 
I  am  rather  glad  I  don’t  have  to  plan  a 
house,  but  I  should  consider  nearly  all  of 
these  things  as  essentials,  and  am  hoping 
they  will  help  others,  who  are  in  need  of 
ideas,  in  making  their  plans.  If  I  had  to 
do  this  I  would  sit  down  with  pencil  and 
plenty  of  paper.  I  would  “list”  about 
everything.  The  cost  would  come  last, 
as  the  convenience  could  be  there  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  style,  materials  and  dimen¬ 
sions  would  be.  I  would  consider  all  my 
work  and  plan  the  rooms  accordingly,  and 
never  would  I  get  caught  with  a  living- 
room  I  have  in  mind  that  wasn’t  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  place  for  a  dining  table  but 
in  front  of  a  door  or  past  a  window. 
Many  are  the  parlors  that  have  no  place 
on  an  inside  wall  for  a  piano.  I  would 
consider  nothing  but  an  outside  chimney, 
and  think  they  are  all  that  are  built  these 
days,  but  I  should  make  sure  the  stove 
could  be  set  in  a  convenient  place  in  re¬ 
lation  to  that  chimney. 

patsy’s  wipe. 


Clam  Chowder  and  Rice 
Pudding 

I  never  tasted  a  Cape  Cod  clan,  chow¬ 
der,  but  many  years  ago  I  used  to  enjoy 
the  chowders  prepared  from  freshly  dug 
clams  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  old 
sea  captains  in  Round  Pond,  Me.,  a  little 
village  on  the  coast.  I  copy  the  ancient 
recipe  from  a  little  cookbook  in  my  pos¬ 
session,  compiled  by  the  good  ladies  of 
Round  Pond  in  1890. 

Clam  Chowder. — One  quart  clams; 
drain  the  water  otf  and  let  it  settle ;  cut 
off  the  heads,  chop  the  clams,  leaving  the 
soft  parts ;  clean  them  and  mix  together. 
Pare  and  slice  six  medium-sized  potatoes; 
fry  a  little  pork  in  the  kettle,  take  out 
the  scraps  ;  put  in  a  layer  each  of  potatoes 
and  clams,  with  a  little  pepper.  Proceed 
until  all  are  used.  Add  the  clam  water 
and  boiling  water  enough  to  cover ;  boil 
until  the  potatoes  are  soft ;  then  add  a 
little  piece  of  butter,  one  pint  or  more  of 
milk,  a  little  thickening,  and  let  it  just 
boil.  Put  crackers  in  a  tureen  and  pour 
the  chowder  over  them. — Mrs.  O.  S. 
Yates. 

The  same  little  cookbook  furnishes  a 
recipe  for  fish  chowder :  One  fresh  had¬ 
dock  or  cod,  %  lb.  pork,  one  quart  sliced 
potatoes.  Fry  the  pork  in  a  deep  kettle, 
then  add  a  layer  of  fish  and  a  layer  of 
potatoes,  with  a  sprinkling  of  salt,  pep¬ 
per  and  flour.  Nearly  cover  with  boiling 
water,  cook  20  minutes ;  when  taking  up, 
pour  one  quart  of  boiling  milk  over  it. — 
Mrs.  Nichols. 

Further  on  I  find  Mrs.  Will’s  recipe 
for  fish  pie.  Take  any  fish  that  is  left 
from  dinner;  chop  three  or  four  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  Into  a  dish  that  holds  a 
little  more  than  a  quart,  put  a  layer  of 
fish  and  a  layer  of  egg,  small  piece  of 
butter,  pepper  and  salt ;  then  another 
layer  of  each  till  all  is  used.  Add  a  cup 
of  milk.  Make  a  nice  paste,  cover  and 
bake  till  crust  is  done. 

Mrs.  Will  also  gives  us  her  own  recipe 
for  clam  stew.  One  pint  clams,  one  quart 
milk,  teaspoon  flour,  piece  of  butter. 
Scald  the  milk,  add  to  the  clams  one  tea¬ 
spoon  flour  and  a  little  salt ;  boil  one 
minute,  pour  into  the  milk  and  add  the 
butter. 

Eggs  were  cheap  in  those  days  in 
R-ound  Pond,  so  Mrs.  W.  T.  Erskine  prob¬ 
ably  used  them  generously  in  her  fish 
balls :  Prepare  potatoes  and  fish  as  for 
hash ;  beat  eggs  aud  mix  all  together, 
with  a  lump  of  butter  or  pork  fat.  Make 
into  small  cakes,  and  fry  in  pork  or  but¬ 
ter,  as  you  would  griddle  cakes,  till  brown 
on  both  sides. 

I  have  a  cookbook  published  by  “The 
Rhode  Island  Women’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union”  in  1889.  Rhode  Island 
adds  onions  and  sometimes  spices  to  her 
clam  chowder.  Fry  in  a  kettle  large 
enough  to  hold  the  chowder,  four  or  five 
good-sized  slices  of  pork.  When  done, 
add  and  fry  in  same  six  onions,  sliced 
thin,  until  nearly  done.  Then  add  12 
good-sized  potatoes,  sliced  thin,  and  in 
five  minutes  add  two  quarts  of  clams  pre¬ 
pared  by  pinching  the  blac-K  out  of  the 
soft  part.  Then  separate  the  soft  from 
the  hard  and  chop  the  hard  part  very 
fine ;  put  in  all  the  ciam  liquor  with 
them,  and  add  boiling  water  to  cover  all, 
and  some  salt.  If  spiced,  use  clove  or 
mace  and  pepper  in  small  quantity,  and 
put  it  in  at  same  time  with  clams,  and 
when  nearly  done  add  one  and  one-half 
pints  of  milk  and  farina  or -flour  to  thick¬ 
en.  Cook -until  the  potatoes  are  done. — 
E.  C.  Potter. 

I  find  in  this  old  Rhode  Island  cook¬ 
book  a  recipe  for  clam  cakes.  Prepare 
one  pint  of  clams  the  same  as  for  chow¬ 
der.  Make  the  batter  as  follows :  Beat 
two  eggs,  then  add  half  cup  of  sour  milk 
and  half  a  teaspoon  of  soda  (or  half  a 
cup  sweet  milk  and  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder)  and  one  teaspoon  of  salt.  Add 
flour  to  make  it  very  stiff ;  then  stir  in 
the  clams  and  fry  in  pork  fat  very  hot. 

In  the  same  book  Mrs.  Lydia  B.  Briggs 
gives  a  unique  recipe  for  “relish  for 
breakfast.”  A  piece  of  salt  fish  about 
five  inches  square,  and  eight  crackers, 
both  to  be  soaked  over  night ;  three  eggs, 
piece  of  butter  size  of  an  egg,  pepper  and 
one  quart  of  milk.  Take  all  the  bones 
from  the  fish,  chop  fine  and  mix  all  to¬ 
gether.  Bake  20  minutes. 

I  dug  up  an  ancient  recipe  for  a  pud¬ 
ding  the  other  day  that  proved  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  Cousin  Mabel  urges,  “Send 


it  to  The  R.  N.-Y.”  So,  though  it  is 
hardly  just  the  dessert  for  a  fish  dinner, 
I  append  it : 

Rice  Pudding. — Ingredients  :  One  cup 
of  boiled  rice  (better  if  just  cooked  and 
still  hot),  three  cups  of  milk,  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  tablespoon  of 
cornstarch,  two  eggs ;  add  flavoring.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  cornstarch  first  with  a  little 
milk.  Heat  the  remainder  of  the  milk  to 
boiling  point  and  stir  in  the  cornstarch 
and  then  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  beaten 
with  the  sugar.  Add  the  hot  rice.  It 
will  seem  as  if  there  is  too  much  milk 
for  the  rice,  but  there  is  not.  Stir  care¬ 
fully  till  mixture  is  thickened  like  boiled 
custard.  Take  it  from  the  fire  and  add 
flavoring,  preferably  vanilla.  Put  it  into 
a  pudding  dish  and  place  it  in  the  oven. 
Beat  the  two  egg  whites  to  a  very  stiff 
froth,  adding  a  little  sugar  and  flavoring 
(lemon  if  vanilla  has  been  used  in  the 
pudding).  Take  the  pudding  from  the 
oven  when  colored  a  little,  spread  the 
meringue  over  the  top  and  return  to  the 
oven  for  a  few  minutes,  till  meringue  is 
delicately  browned.  This  recipe  makes 
one  of  the  plainest  and  best  puddings 
ever  eaten.  It  is  a  success  when  every 
grain  of  rice  seems  lying  in  a  creamy 
bed.  LOUISE  PRINCE  FREEMAN. 


Suggestions  for  Children’s 
Clothing 

I  was  surprised  last  Fall  to  find  the 
difference  in  cost  between  the  union  suits 
for  the  small  boy,  with  buttons  for  trous¬ 
ers  and  fasteners  for  elastics,  and  those 
which  had  no  such  buttons  and  fasteners. 
The  difference  in  price  did  not  justify.  I 
bought  the  suits  plain  and  also  some  %- 
in.  cotton  tape,  which  I  stitched  on  as 
shown  in  the  picture,  making  a  loop  at  the 
hip  to  which  to  fasten  the  elastics.  It 
proved  just  as  satisfactory  as  the  widely 
advertised  suits.  The  trousers  we  do  not 


fasten  to  the  union  suit.  In  very  cold 
weather  I  find  it  convenient  to  slip  a  little 
extra  garment  between  union  suit  ond 
outer  garments.  I  took  strips  of  heavy 
unbleached  muslin  and  folded  to  be  about 
2%  in.  wide.  These  I  stitched  together 
as  in  the  drawing,  sewing  buttons  about 
the  waistband  to  support  the  trousers. 
The  small  boy  insists  on  calling  it  his 
“corset.”  It  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

Some  of  the  little  dresses  for  the  small 
girl  have  no  bloomers  to  match.  To  take 
the  place  of  the  waist  and  bloomers  usu¬ 
ally  worn  I  have  made  a  combination  suit, 
waist  and  bloomers  together,  of  brown 
sateen.  These,  with  brown  stockings  and 
shoes,  look  nice  with  'any  dress. 

The  little  gauntlet  gloves  that  so  de¬ 
light  the  small  boy  were  a  disappointment 
when  it  came  to  getting  the  gauntlet  over 
the  sleeve  of  the  overcoat,  but  by  putting 
on  the  gloves  first  and  the  overcoat  over 
them  thy  fit  much  better  and  keep  out  the 
wind.  MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


Fresh  water 
at  well 
temperature 
year  ’round 


Every  day  in  the  year  the  Milwaukee  Air  Power 
Water  System  delivers  drinking  water  at  well 
temperature,  fresh,  pure,  cool  and  healthful.  The 
«  water  comes  direct.  No  storage  tank  to  foul 
|  or  freeze. 


[WELL 


Let  us  tell  you  in  detail  about  this  better  water  system  that 
gives 'water  from  any  number  of  sources,  direct  at  the  turn  of 
the  faucet. 

Affords  real  fire  protection. 
Gives  you  the  greatest  degree 
of  satisfaction.  Write  today 
for  64-page  catalog. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 

1 5  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Largest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
Air  Power  Pump  equipment 


MILWAUKEE 

AIR  POWER  WATER  SYSTEM 


Z&f/T 


TRADE 


WATER  SYSTEM 

OlltlCT  I  ROW  »H»  Ml 


MARK 


Eighty ‘fourth  == 

New  York  State  Fair  | 

Six  Days — Six  Nights  = 

WONDERFUL  LIGHTING  SPECTACLE  § 
WITH  FIREWORKS  DISPLAY  §| 

Attractions  Best  in  the  Land  :  Circus  Acts  ^ 
Grand  Circuit  Horse  Races  :  Horse  Show  = 
Auto  Races  :  Band  Concert  :  Dog  Show  || 

Largest  Draft  Horse,  Dive  Stock,  Poultry,  == 
Pet  Stock  and  Agriculture  Exhibits  == 

in  the  Country  = 

Horse  Races  will  be  called,  Rain  or  Shine,  as  State  Fair  = 
Plant  include  Wet  Weather  Track  = 

Night  Horse  Show  in  New  Half  Million  e| 

Dollar  Coliseum  = 

Country’s  Largest  Fair  Building  Devoted  Entirely  to  = 
Exhibits  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Farm  Products 

New  Educational  Features  in  all  Buildings  = 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  == 


THE  GREATEST  EXPOSITION  of  the  year  = 
SYRACUSE,  September  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13  = 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Save 

Your  Corn 


Act  Quick 

for  a 

UNADILLA  SILO 

Spring  was  late.  But  nature 
often  makes  up  for  lost  time. 
Corn’s  coming  along  fast — looks 
good.  We’ll  have  a  full  crop. 
What  will  you  do  with  yours? 
Put  it  into  your  own  silo.  Get 
the  benefit  of  its  value — this 
winter. 

You  can  get  a  strong,  well-built, 
time  saving,  silage  saving  and 
money  making  Unadilla  —  in 
time  to  save  this  season’s  crop. 
Shipped  within  24  hours  after 
receipt  of  order.  Make  up  you*- 
mind  and  act — now. 


What  Better  Proof 
Do  You  Want? 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  rlngforclamp- 

Ing  cotton  pan  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT'S  ALL 

You’ll  admit  that  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk 
Strainer  must  be  A-l  in  every  respect  to 
have  such  big  people  use  it  as  Borden, 
Van  Camp,  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Carnation 
Milk  Co.,  Mohawk  Milk  Co. 

More  than  ten  million  quarts  of  milk  are 
strained  daily  through  the  Dr.  Clark,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  remove  every  last  bit  of  sedi¬ 
ment  from  milk — and  no  other  strainer  will. 
We  guarantee  it— on  your  herd  or  any  other. 

Insures  absolutely  clean  milk  at  about  one 
cent  a  day — milk  that  brings  the  top  market 
price.  10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  Lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  A  243  Champion  St., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Calf  Work  in  New  Jersey 

One  big  essential  feature  in  calf  club 
work  is  that  the  boys  and  girls  secure  the 
very  best  possible  calves.  Through  Mr. 
Wm.  Nulton,  Field  Secretary  New  Jersey 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association,  our  boys 
and  girls  in  New  Jersey  are  assured  that 
they  get  nothing  but  the  best. 

Last  year  125  calf  club  calves  were 
raised  in  New  Jersey.  Most  of  them  were 
Holsteins  and  a  few  were  Guernseys.  This 
year  finds  a  big  increase  in  Guernseys. 
We  now  have  a  Guernsey  field  man.  Last 
year  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  to  get 
really  good  Guernsey  heifers  at  a  price 
the  boys  and  girls  could  afford  to  pay. 
This  year,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Nul¬ 
ton,  nearly  every  good  breeder  in  New 
Jersey  is  offering  from  one  to  half  a 
dozen  of  their  best  heifers  to  be  used  in 
calf  clubs. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  good  pro- 


Trouble  With  Goat's  Milk 

My  goat’s  milk  gets  very  thick,  so  it  is 
not  fit  to  be  used.  I  give  her  oats,  bran, 
bread,  hay  and  grass.  When  the  weather 
is  dry  I  put  her  out  for  the  grass.  She 
looks  well.  m.  t.  K. 

Long  Island. 

If  your  goat  is  perfectly  healthy,  I  be¬ 
lieve  your  trouble  is  due  to  bacteria.  In 
milking  goate,  as  well  as  cows,  only  clean 
methods  and  clean,  sterile  uteusils  will 
insure  against  a  high  number  of  bacteria 
getting  into  the  milk.  Immediate  cool¬ 
ing  of  the  milk  to  a  temperature  below 
50  degrees  F.  is  also  imperative  to  delay 
souring.  I  should  recommend  the  fol¬ 
lowing  methods  in  milking : 

1.  See  that  the  goat’s  bo'dy  is  clean  at 
milking  time.  Especially  make  sure  that 
the  teats  and  udder  are  clean.  This  may 
necessitate  using  a  damp  cloth  or  even 
washing  the  udder  before  milking. 

2.  Milk  with  clean,  dry  hands,  into 


Charles  Putney  Mitchell,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  his  purebred  Guernsey 
heifer,  “Meadowbrook  Phyllis,”  the  first  Guernsey  calf  club  heifer  in  Middlesex 
County.  She  is  sired  by  Langwater  Raider  39137  and  was  purchased  from  It.  V. 

Lindabury,  Meadowbrook  Farm. 


jects  that  a  field  man  can  accomplish. 
The  accompanying  photograph  shows 
Charles  Putney  Mitchell  with  the  first 
Guernsey  calf  club  in  Middlesex  Co.,  N. 
J.  The  boy  and  the  calf  are  both 
typical  New  Jersey  products.  The  calf 
is  sired  by  Langwater  Raider  39137, 
and  out  of  Leda’s  Favorite,  giving  the 
calf  a  combination  of  May  Rose  and 
Glen  wood  breeding  which  is  hard  to  beat. 
She  was  purchased  from  R.  V.  Linda¬ 
bury,  Bernardsville,  N.  J.,  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  aud  best  Guernsey  herds  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Mr.  Lindabury  has  also  enabled  us  to 
start  Miss  Virginia  Fawcett,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  and  Mies  Georgia  Louise  Hadley,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J..  on  the  road  to  success 
through  the  purchase  of  a  fine  Guernsey 
heifer  calf  by  each  girl  from  the  Meadow¬ 
brook  herd.  M.  h.  keeney. 


Cleaning  Separator 

Is  there  any  satisfactory  sanitary  way 
to  clean  a  cream  eeparator,  without  tak- 
it  down  and  apart?  Ours  is  rinsed  in 
cold  water,  washed  in  hot  suds  and  scald¬ 
ed  in  boiling  water.  Is  there  a  simpler 
process  ?  a.  n.  k. 

Texas. 

You  are  handling  your  separator  in  the 
best  possible  way  to  keep  it  clean  without 
taking  it  apart.  The  best  way,  of  course, 
to  make  sure  all  the  parts  are  clean  and 
sterilized  is  to  take  the  separator  apart 
aud  thoroughly  wash  and  steam  each 
part.  The  steps  you  take  are  in  logical 
order,  and  I  can  give  you  no  simpler  pro¬ 
cedure.  We  do  not  recommend  this  meth¬ 
od  as  being  the  best.  We  prefer  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  each  part  separately.  Even  in 
your  case,  I  should  take  the  machine 
apart  two  or  three  times  each  week. 
Otherwise  you  may  find  that  your  cream 
will  “go  off  flavor,”  especially  in  hot 
weather,  J.  w.  b. 


clean  and  well-sterilized  utensils.  This 
will  require  the  boiling  of  all  pails,  etc., 
in  water  for  10  minutes  after  washing. 

3.  Cool  the  milk  with  ice,  if  possible, 
to  as  cold  a  temperature  as  you  can  get. 
Cool  immediately  after  milking  and  keep 
the  milk  cold.  J.  w.  b. 


Sprays  for  Killing  Flies 

Every  day  we  have  calls  for  some  sort 
of  spray  which  will  keep  flies  away  from 
cattle.  The  following  is  suggested  by 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station: 

The  common  cattle  flies  wdiich  gather 
on  the  backs  of  cows  and  annoy  them  so 
that  milk  production  is  decreased,  can  be 
eliminated  by  a  homemade  spray  mixture 
that  costs  only  one  cent  a  day  for  each  ’ 
cow. 

A  spray  mixture  recommended  by  J. 
W.  Bartlett,  professor  of  dairy  husbandry 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  New 
Brunswick,  consists  of  the  following  in¬ 
gredients  :  4^4  qts.  coal  tar  dip,  4%  qts. 
fish  oil,  3  qts.  coaloil,  3  qts.  whale  oil, 

1 14  qts.  oil  of  tar,  3  lbs.  laundry  soap. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  water  and  add  the 
other  ingredients.  Mix  the  combination 
thoroughly  and  bring  the  whole  up  to  30 
gallons  by  adding  lukewarm  water. 

This  spray  will  not  injure  the  coats  of 
the  animals.  It  is  well  to  spray  twice 
daily ;  once  in  the  morning  after  milk¬ 
ing,  and  again  in  the  afternoon.  Thirty 
gallons  will  spray  40  cows  for  10  days  at 
a  cost  of  lc  per  cow  per  day. 

A  Busy  Hen 

I  note  the  excellent  record  made  by  Guy 

R.  Young’s  Wyandotte  pullet  as  reported 
in  your  issue  of  May  31,  but  I  have  one 
that  I  believe  surpasses  it.  Pullet  No.  3, 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  White,  in  my  pen  in 

the  Eleventh  International  Contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Philadelphia  North  Amer¬ 
ican  for  the  year  1921-22,  laid  72  eggs  in 
72  consecutive  days.  She  then  missed 
one  day  and  laid  20  more,  or  92  eggs  in 
93  days.  She  then  missed  another  day 
and  then  laid  six  eggs,  for  a  record  of  98 
eggs  in  100  days.  o.  G.  l.  lewis. 


New  Engine  Pricey  ^ 

below  1913  level 


TODAY  i 


Battery 

Equipt 

1 V2  h.  p. 
$48.50 
3  h.  p. 
$83.50 

Magneto 

Equipt 

Operates  on 
Kerosene 

3  h.  p. 
$98.50 
6h.  p. 
$153.50 


1913 

Fairbanks- 

Morse 

Engine 

Prices 


YOU  can  buy  a  “Z”  now 
at  a  price  per  horse¬ 
power  that  is  19%  below 
theFairbanks-Morse  ad¬ 
vertised  engine  prices  of 
1913.  Quantity  produc¬ 
tion,  engineering  skill, 
careful  manufacture  give 
a  better  “Z”,  lower  than 
ever  in  price. 

More  than  1,250,000 
h.  p.  in  farm  use  have 
proved  the  “Z”  is  the 
best  engine  that  money 
can  buy  —  dependable, 
economical  —  the  cheap¬ 
est  servant  you  can  hire. 

You  can  buy  today 
19%  below  1913  level 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


Manufacturers 


Eastern  Branches: 

New  York  Baltimore 


fXm) 


CHICAGO 


Boston 


Does  not 
scar  or 
discolor 
the  hair 


NO  CHANCE  of  a  scar  or  discolored 
hair  when  you  use  Gombault’s  Caus¬ 
tic  Balsam.  The  41-year-tested  remedy 
for  most  horse  ailments.  Supersedes  fir- 
i  ig  and  cautery.  Dependable  and  quick 
in  results.  Directions  with  every  bottle. 
$1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists  or  direct 
upon  receipt  of  price.  Qoodfor  human 
use,  too.  The  Lawrence-Williams  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


£BS0RBINE 


STOPS 

_ |  LA  MEN  ESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb, -Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


F0RDS0N 

TRACTOR  OWNERS 

Avoid  ignition  troubles— misfiring—dirty  plugs— 
worn  timers— short  circuits— delays.  Install 
our  wonderful 
new  ignition 
attachment.  It 
makes  starting 
easy,  adds  pow¬ 
er,  saves  gas  and 
eliminates  all  ignition 
^  troubles.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet 
and  ask  about  our  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
American  Bosch  MaJ. Corp,  Bo* 5630  Springfield,  Mai*. 


Send  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  El®  SL.Quincy.UI. 


P/)f  n  CORN  HARVESTER  worthita  weight 

■JJ ^ m  m  M m  ■ — . -  ,,  ....  in  gold  to  every 

farmer  raising  corn,  cane  and  kaffir  in  rows. 
Only  S26  with  handle  tying  attachment.  Testimonials  from 
pleasea  customers  In  every  state.  FREE  catalog  showing 
pictures  of  Harvester.  PROCESS  MFG,  CORP..  S ALINA,  KAN. 
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DOGS 

For  Sale  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Sable  and  White;  8  weeks  old.  Males,  $8;  Females,  $4, 
These  puppies  are  from  my  two  dogs,  a  pair  of  the  best 
heel-driving  cow  dogs  in  Western  New  York.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. .  KARL  WIIITE,  Live  Stoek  Dealer,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups 

Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

For  Sale-ESKIMO  PUPPIES 

Ten  weeks  old.  Beauties. 

S.  Bull  R.  F.  D.  2  Box  125  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

FARM  RAISED  Airedales 

Nice  Spayed  Female  pups.  $10.  Young  bred  females. 
All  pedigreed.  Afton  Farm,  Dummerston,  Vermont 

BEAGLE.  POLICE  AND  COLLIE  PUPS. 

Meadow  Spring  Farms  -  Chalfont,  Pa. 

Qedlgreed  Oolite  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  I*a. 

Pponfjflll  Pnlljpo  Females.  Sable.  Tricolor. 

Deauiliui  UOIIIBS  John  D.  Smith  Walton,  N.  Y. 

White  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  Sift  up. 

™  Chetola  Konnels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

Rrnlsnn  Rmrrloo  on  Rabbits  and  Pheasants. 

DFUKBII  DCdgIBb  Thos.  Miller  It.  1  Germantown,  N.Y. 

sale  Schaider's  Police  Dog  Puppies  “^pry^eap: 

Ped.  Call  or  mail.  SCHAIDER,  Box  127.  Thornw.od,  Weslchtsior  Co.,  N.  1. 

SHEEP 

Closing  Out  GLIMMERGLEN  FLOCKS 

Prize-  Winning  Southdowns  and  Cheviots 

All  of  these  famous  sheep  will  be  closed  out  at  once. 
High  bred  Southdowns  and  Cheviots  that  have  won  first 
prizes  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  many  of  them  were 
imported  from  the  leading  flocks  of  Great  Britian. 
Breeding  Stocks  and  Show  Prospects.  Write,  wire  or 
come  at  once.  GLIMMEltGLEN  FARMS,  Inc., 
E.  E.  GIFFORR,  Mgr.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Also  for  sale  at  a  sacrifice — Pureblood  Aberdeen 
Angus  Bull,  S  years  old. 

FOK  SALE-ALL  IN  ONE  FLOCK  OR  WILL  DIVIDE 

About  Forty  Pure  Blood  Shropshire  Ewes 

ages,  6  mos.  to  4  yrs.  Excellently  well  wooled,  both 
legs  and  head.  Registration  not  kept,  so  must  sell 
as  grades.  WENGA  FARM  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

E.  E.  KIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 

D  Hamn  Ewes  and  Rams  For  Sale. 

Keg.  Hampsnire-Uown  ellis  tiger,  uiad.ton©,  n.  j. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  Vltt9!S«ffi2g£XL 

Wanted-One  Shropshire  Ram  a™e.?°  n„w*yo“h 

For  Sale— Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

All  ages.  Also  a  few  good  ewes. 

KEIKOUT  FARMS  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

H  O  R  S  E  S  FOR  SALE  SgggggB 

Mares  with  suckling  colts.  Yearlings,  two,  three 
and  four-year  olds.  Beautiful  five-year-old  stallion. 
These  Percherons  are  black,  gentle  and  sound. 

Clyde-Nalrn  Farms,  Inc.,  Greendale-on-Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Pair  of  Coltslll^iTeT^d 

Sister.  Grandson  and  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great.  Ad¬ 
dress  JAMES  T.  LYNN,  Lake  Side  Home,  While  Lake,  Sullivan  Co..  N.Y. 

Seneca  Pony  Farms  h8ani0er  Welsh  &  Shetland  Ponies 

Let  us  know  the  kind  of  pony  you  want  and  for 
what  purpose.  SALAMANCA,  NEW  YORK 

COR  SALE,  Cheap,  Blue  Ribbon  SADDLE  HORSE; 
*  DONKEY.  Lillian  Hansen.  Montgomery,  N.Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

12  Registered  Holsteins  sale 

2  to  5  yrs.  old,  due  to  freshen  from  August  to  December; 
of  large  size,  nicely  marked,  best  type,  capable  of  milk¬ 
ing  40  qts.  per  day.  Tuberculin  tested.  Backed  by  the 
largest  A.  R,  O.  records  of  Ormsby,  Pietje  and  Pontiac 
breeding,  and  in  calf  to  a  large  record  grandson  of  May 
Echo  Sylvia  (world  record  milk  cow,  41  lbs.  butter 
1006.8  lbs.  milk,  7  days)  Booking  orders  for  bull  calves 
at  $26.  Heifer  calves,  $50  to  $75. 

CUAS.  A.  HOWELL,  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

70  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN.  Btrre.Vl 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— A  yrshires. 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  8*50  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

All  young  and  fine  individuals,  fresh  and  springers, 

WOODLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

npHIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
-0-  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  1092) 
it  to  be  an  American  after  all?  What  do 
we  get  out  of  it  in  exchange  for  what 
we  pay?  As  a  co-operative  plan  to  bring 
happiness,  prosperity  and  protection  has 
our  republic  paid  out  or  are  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  largely  because  we  have  never  really 
stopped  to  figure  things  out  and  cast  up 
a  balance?  These  Indians  are  happy  in 
their  way — probably  as  happy  as  we  are. 
They  are  free  from  care,  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  provides  a  reasonable  home  and 
protection.  Many  a  white  man  and  wo¬ 
man,  with  pedigree  rooted  into  the  very 
foundation  of  white  American  society, 
have  had  their  little  farm  taken  from 
them  and  been  banished  to  the  poorhouse 
in  old  age  as  a  penalty  for  living  under 
American  laws.  I  know  today  dozens  of 
such  people  who  are  living  in  hopeless 
fear  of  such  a  fate.  Yet  these  Indians, 
may  face  their  future  calmly,  for  during 
good  behavior,  no  one  can  chase  them 
from  their  land  and  home.  They  are  se¬ 
cure  as  wards  of  the  government,  while 
they  would  be  insecure  as  citizens.  Why 
then  should  they  desire  to  be  full  Ameri¬ 
cans?  I  confess  that  this  is  a  new  idea 
to  me.  I  had  hardly  considered  it  be¬ 
fore.  The  evident  difference  between 
John  Mason  with  77  white  men  and  Sas- 
sacus,  the  chief  of  the  Pequots,  with  700 
Indians,  was  a.  matter  of  civilization — 
one  represented  a  self-reliant  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  which  each  individual  had  power. 
The  other  stood  for  a  lower  form  of  co¬ 
operation  in  which  only  a  few  strong  in¬ 
dividuals  dominated.  A  white  man  would 
clear  a  place  in  the  forest,  dominate  the 
situation,  increase  his  holding  and  be¬ 
come  a  master.  The  Indian  accepts  his 
rent-free  clearing  and  is  content  to  re¬ 
main  a  ward.  He  somehow  lacks  the 
white  man’s  ambition  to  become  a  free¬ 
holder  in  his  own  right.  I  think  there 
may  be  a  lesson  in  this  for  Americans, 
as  a  nation,  and  particularly  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Our  old  form  of  progress  seems 
to  have  stopped  with  the  passing  of  the 
old  idea  that  whatever  else  happens  a 
family  can  go  out  on  the  land  and  make 
a  living.  It  is  a  fair  question  if  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  free  land  and  the  wiping  out  of 
what  we  may  call  the  frontier  has  not 
had  a  tendency  to  make  Indians  of  many 
white  people.  They  really  want  to  be 
wards  of  the  government  while  at  the 
same  time  claiming  that  they  are  free. 
This  explains  to  me,  in  part,  the  great 
demand  for  “welfare”  laws  and  all  sorts 
of  schemes  for  compelling  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  advance  money  or  pay  pensions 
or  give  all  sorts  of  care  to  the  people. 
The  Indian  is  willing  to  exchange  his 
citizenship  in  return  for  these  things. 
Thousands  of  white  men  seem  to  want  to 
obtain  all  the  ward’s  perquisites  and  still 
retain  citizenship.  That  seems  to  be  the 
basis  for  the  coming  struggle  for  de¬ 
mocracy.  H.  W.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  11 - Annual  Field  Day,  Connec¬ 

ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Aug.  19-21 — Fortieth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Society  of  American  Florists  and 
Ornamental  Horticulturists,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Aug.  24-30 — Ohio  State  Fair.  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Sept.  3-5 — Fifteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Botanical  Museum,  Bronx  Park, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  8-13 — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-20 — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  22-28 — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  4  —  National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  1-8 — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Nov.  12-14 — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Vernon 
Room,  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  26-29 — Cortland  Fanciers’  Club, 
annual  Poultry  Show,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  quotations  are:  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  51 
to  53c;  half  blood,  51  to  52c;  quarter 
blood,  45  to  46c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
half  blood  combing,  53  to  54c ;  three- 
eighths  blood.  50  to  51c.  New  England 
half  blood.  47  to  49c;  quarter  blood,  44 
to  45c.  Texas,  scoured  basis,  $1.15  to 
$1.30.  Oregon,  No.  1,  staple,  $1.30  to 
$1.32.  Mohair,  combing,  75  to  80c ;  card¬ 
ing,  65  to  70c. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  10 — Ilolsteins.  J.  C.  Kostman, 
Bruce,  Wis. 

Sept.  11 — Guernseys.  Meeker  County 
Breeders’  sale,  Dassel,  Minn. 

Oct.  23 — -Southern  Illinois  Holstein 
sale,  New  Douglas,  Ill. 

Nov.  11-12  —  Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-20 — Ilolsteins.  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  annual  consignment  sale,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  20 — Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Remember,  it’s  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  your  cow’s  udder 
to  the  cream  pitcher — the  but¬ 
ter  plate — the  nursing  bottle. 

Keep  her  surroundings 
healthful,  free  from  disease 
germs,  and  clean  smelling, 
with  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant. 

Provide  a  wallow  for  your 
hogs.  To  each  25  gallons  of 
water,  add  about  one  quart 
of  Dr.  Hess  Dip.  Your  hogs 
will  do  the  rest.  Good  night 
lice  and  disease  germs! 

Use  the  sprinkling  can — in 
the  poultry-house  for  lice  and 
mites,  wherever  there  is  filth 
or  a  foul  odor. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 

DR.HESS  DIP 
and  DISINFECTANT 


|  GUERNSEYS  | 

GUERNSEY  MILK 

is  bringing  10c  and  better  at  the  Farm.  Or¬ 
dinary  milk  around  tic.  It  costs  no  more  to 
keep  Guernseys. 

Get  started  now  with  a  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey  bull. 

We  have  high  producing  healthy  stock, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

ROUGH  WOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dame  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W4  DAIRY  FARMS,  22  S.  12$  Cl.,  rkili.,  P» 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Ohene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Hornell,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

8AMLE-Ten  Good  Young  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Cows 

from  three  to  six  years  old.  bred  to  Lang  water  Afri¬ 
cander.  57121.  WHITE  FARMS,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS 

For  Sale— FOSTER  FI  ELD’S  HERD 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves.  The  Bulls  in  service 
are  from  tested  cows  and  are  A1  in  all  respects.  Prices 
low.  Address  Charles  Q.  Foster,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.  The  animals  in  this  herd  have  been  tested 
by  the  State  and  United  States. 

ForSale  Rj|rseeyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1).  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

3VE i  1  Isl ing  SHortHoi’iis 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Wulgrovellerd  Washington vllle,  N.  Y. 

Heifer  Calves  ForSale 

2  to  8  mos.  of  age.  All  from  record  cows.  CLYDE- 
NAIRN  FARMS,  Inc.,  Greendale-on-Hudson,  Columbia  Co., N.Y. 

AYRSHIRES 

FOR  SALE-FORTY  HEAD  of  Purebred 

A  vrchiroc  accredited  herd  No.  69333.  Herd  sire. 
/YyiallllCS  Priced  for  quick  sale  to  settle  an  estate. 
Write  or  call  on  CHAPMAN  BROTHERS,  Ellie.ttxilla,  N  Y.  Suc¬ 
cessors  to  Edward  Chapman  &  Sons,  Kllicottville,  N.  Y. 

FERRETS 

FERRETS^ 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game  Book  and  price  list 
free.  W.fl. PECK,  NewLondonO. 


SWINE 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook.  N.  Y. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  cross.  7  weeks  old  $4.00  each  and 
8  weeks  old  $4.50  each.  These  are  all  healthy, 
fast  growing  pigs  that  will  make  large  hogs. 
Will  ship  any  amount  up  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  on 
your  approval. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St,  Woburn,  Mass. 


AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 


340  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE-Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  white.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  wiiite  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
Sows,  6-8  wks.  old  $5;  8-10  wks.  old  $5.50. 


bnip  U.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  11.5  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
I  el.  Lex.  0202- M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

YORKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  CROSS  AND 
CHESTER  AND  BERKSHIRE  CROSS. 

All  large,  grow  thy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating.  Pigs  6 
°  7  weeks  old,  $4  each,  and  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.60 
each.  I  will  crate  and  ship  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  to 
your  approval.  These  pigs  are  bred  to  make  pork  in 
little  time.  No  runts  shipped.  This  is  my  price,  F. 
O.  B.  Woburn,  Mass.  WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  $t.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  86 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special  offering  of  young  sows  bred  for  early 
Fall  litters  and  unrelated  service  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


lalmoor  Borkshlra..  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win¬ 
ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATMOOR  FARMS.  HarlticM,  N.Y. 


i  111  POHQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

RELGIAN  and  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS 
F.  M.  Pattlugton  &  Son  Merritield,  N.  V. 


Full  Pedigreed  DUROC  PIGS  $|™h 

STEI'HEN  KELLOGG,  Burdette,  N.  Y. 


Ill  iDHl'v  .  '  ou,,«F  Gilts  and  Honrs. 

l/LUVULu  Excellent  Breeding.  Mature  Stock. 

Elmwood  Farm.,  P.  0.  Box  15.  Bradford,  N  Y 


DUROCS 


Purebred  Spring  Pigs.  Healthy,  vigorous 
stock.  Both  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Walter  Schodler,  West  Coxsacklo,  N.Y. 


O  I  CHESTER  WHITES 

i  i  \*J  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Durocs.  6  wks.  old,  $4.00  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  REGISTERED 

Weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  bred  sows.  Berk- 
shires,  Chester  Whites,  Durocs,  Hampshires  and 
Poland-Chinas.  Boar  pigs  and  full-grown  boars. 

CLYDE-NAIRN  FARMS,  Inc.,  Grecndiilc-on-Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  AND  0. 1.  C.  PIGS 

Six  weeks-old,  84.25;  eight-weeks-old,  IBS.  All 
taught  to  eat.  Oaks  Dairy  Farm,  Wyalusino,  Pa. 


BACON  TYPE  SWINE 

Purebred.  Tamworth  gilts  and  pigs. 

Arthur  Elaget  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-O.  I.  C. 

type,  prize-winning  stock;  either  sex.  Price,  $10; 
registered  and  crated  free.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

SHADY  LANE  FARM.  Guy  T.  Slitor,  Mur.,  Rushville.  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WIIITE  PIGS.  Registered. 

Meadow  Spring  Farm.  -  Chalfont,  Ra 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Oh  ester  White  DIY"1  C 
Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  *  1VJO 


COATS 


EXCEPTIONAL  OFFER  OF 

Pure  TOGGENBURG  GOATS 

High  quality  mature  bucks  at  8*45. 

S.  J.  SHAKPLES  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


Saanans  and  Toggenburg 

Fine  milk  stock.  Low  priced.  D.  L.  Pook,  Gilbert,  Ark. 


GOATS-Wanted-Reg.  Toggenburg  Buck 

Kid  or  yearling.  Also  two  Siiiinen  does  for  sale  or  ex¬ 
change  for  buck.  T.  A.  Ha.aonmayer,  Winterton,  N.  Y. 


Toggenburg  Grade  Bucks  RocL^o*nUon,N  j. 


For  Sale-  Angora  and  Milk  Goats  cVa"oTEN£v”k 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
M  Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 

•  V  Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 

size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
"The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take-Up  Hoop." 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 
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Built  Rifrht  -  Priced  Rjfrht 


The  Papec  is  built  on  principles  proved  correct 
through  more  than  twenty  years’  use.  It  is  posi- 
tively  guaranteed  to  cut  and  elevate  more  silage 
with  the  same  power  than  any  other  blower  cutter.  ■ 
Yet  the  Papec  is  priced  relatively  low.  Figure  the 
light  power,  low  cost  of  upkeep,  freedom  from  break¬ 
downs  and  delays  and  its  long  life  and  you’ll  agree 
that  the  Papec  is  by  far  the  most  economical 
Cutter  you  can  buy.  There’s  a  size  that  will 
get  results  with  your  power. 

“Our  L-16  Papec  Cutter  saved  its  price  the  first 
year  in  shortening  silage-cutting  time,”  writes  the 
Virginia  Hot  Springs  Co.  “We  have  used  the  Cutter 
two  years,  filling  four  silos  with  about  800  tons,  using 
Fordson  Tractor.” 

Every  silo  user  should  have  a  copy  of  our  new 
catalog  and  U.  S.  Gov’t  Bulletin  “Making  and  Feeding 
of  Silage.”  Our  book  shows  how  a  Papec  often  pays 
for  itself  the  first  season.  Both  are  free  to  users  of 
silos — write  for  them. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
I  110  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Throws 
And  Blows 


Saves  One 
Man 


# 


Ensilage  Cutter 

"IT  THROWS  ^ 

AND  BLOWS  < 


Be  Ready  to  Put 
Your  Com  in 
Your  Silos 

Order  a  BLIZZARD  Cutter  Now 

Help  a  few  neighbors  out  and 
get  part  of  your  money  back. 

It  looks  like  another  race  between 
the  corn  and  Jack  Frost.  Why  take 
chances?  Be  sure  you  can  save  your 
corn.  Also  arrange  to  help  out  a 
few  neighbors. 

The  Blizzard  Dealer  Has 
a  Real  Proposition  for  You 

Right  Price  —  Right  Terms  —  Right  Cutter 

Dick’s  Blizzards  are  lightest  run¬ 
ning,  do  most  work  per  H.  P.,  are 
safest  to  operate,  last  longest,  do 
finest  work. 

Three  special  models  for  light  tractor 
power.  Four  other  models  usingH.P. 
of  3  }4  to  18  and  giving  capacity  of 
4  to  35  tons  per  hour. 

Write  for  catalog.  Ask  name  of 
nearest  dealer  if  you  don’t  know. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. 

Box  502  Canton.  O. 


Blizzard 

Ensilage  Cutter 


CHAPTER  VII 

PRINCIPLES  OF 
COOPERATION 

Do  you  know  the  three 
cardinal  principles  that  mark 
aCooperative  Organization  ? 

They  are  defined  in  the  new 
book,  “Organized  Cooperation” 
with  several  other  rules  essential 
to  full  and  permanent  success. 

This  Chapter  should  be  read 
and  reread  by  every  member  of 
all  Farm  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tions.  If  these  principles  are 
faithfully  applied  to  farm  coopera¬ 
tion  they  will  not  only  avert  many 
disappointments  and  losses,  but 
insure  permanent  success. 

The  book  is  sent  postpaid  for 

one  dollar. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


l  nere  is  one  best  time  to  cut  your  en¬ 
silage,  just  as  there  is  a  best  time  to 
harvest  hay  or  grain.  Save  all  the 
succulent  juices  in  the  green  fodder  for 
winter  feed.  Fill  your  silo  while  th» 
corn  is  right!  .. 

And  there’s  only  one  way  to  be  sure 
of  doing  that — own  your  own  ensilage 
cutter  ! 

With  a  Rowell  Trojan  belted  up  to  your 
light  tractor,  you  can  fill  your  silo 
whenever  you  are  ready  —  and  save 
money  doing  it.  Not  only  that,  but  you 
will  be  sure  of  better  silage,  as  well. 
Hyatt  roller  bearings  ;  end-thrust  bear¬ 
ings  that  take  up  play;  twist-proof 
main  steel  frame;  automatic  feeder;  guar- 
anteed-for-life  flywheel ;  reversible  tool- 
steel  cutter  bar ;  convenient  control 
from  either  side  of  machine  ;  a  blower 
that  lifts  as  it  blows — such 
features  as  these  make  the 
Trojan"  the  best  ensilage 
cutter  value  you  can  buy. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet 
Eastern  Distributor : 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Cut  Your 
Ensilage  While 
the  Corn  is  Right 


The  I.B. Howell  Co. 


I  1310  Lincoln  Avenue,  Waukesha,  Wis.  I 


Builders  ol  Quality  Farm  Implements  Since  1810 


WRITE  for  new  low  prices  on  the 

Ross  Ensilage  Cutter 

You’ll  quickly  see  why  it  will  pay  you 

to  own  your  own  machine  instead  of 
depending  on  eome  one  else. 

Easy  Terms — Settlement 
After  Trial 

Freedom  from  defects  guaranteed  for 
entire  life  of  machine! 

Boiler  Plate  Steel  Blower  —  Adjust¬ 
able  Bearings — Positive  Knife  Ad¬ 
justment.  Operates  at  low  speed. 
Powerful  and  smooth-running. 

74  years  experience  backs  your  choice  when 
you  buy  the  sturdy,  dependable  Ross.  Write  for 
full  details  —  catalog,  prices,  easy  terms. 

E.  W.  ROSS  “K™  CO. 

Dept.  209  Springfield,  Ohio 

Successors  to  The  E.  IV.  Ross  Co.,  Esi.  1850 


Philadelphia 

SILOS 

/Save  your  Corn  Crop\ 
VShipment  in  24  hours/ 

OPENING  ROOFS 

(  Full  Silo  without  refilling  ) 

WOOD  TANKS 

FREE  CATALOGUE.  LOW  PRICES 
"When  you  want  a  Silo — 
See  SCHLICHTER” 

E.F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
10  S.  18th  St.,  Bor  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 

•  —  - -  "■  -  1 


The  Swine  Situation 

A  number  of  readers  are  interested  in 
knowing  what  is  likely  to  happen  with 
corn  selling  in  Chicago  at  $1.10  a  bushel 
and  hogs  of  marketable  weight  and  con¬ 
dition  between  7  and  Sc  per  lb. 

When  we  consider  that  there  is  a 
shortage  approaching  20  <per  cent  in  the 
pig  crop,  the  only  conclusion  that  one  can 
safely  draw  is  to  assume  that  either  corn 
will  come  down  in  price,  or  hogs  will  in¬ 
crease  substantially  in  market  value,  for 
the  existing  ratio  cannot  long  survive. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  large  group 
of  corn  belt  farmers  who  go  into  the  hog 
business  when  prices  are  high  and  are 
forced  out  when  prices  are  low.  When 
corn  wras  sold  for  75  to  SOc  a  bushel  and 
hogs  were  being  marketed  at  around  6c, 
the  farmer  concluded  that  the  only  safe 
thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  sell  his  corn, 
and  likewise  market  his  hogs,  irrespective 
of  whether  the  hogs  were  in  condition  to 


meal,  oilmeal  and  also  buckwheat  shorts. 
I  can  buy  24  per  cent  protein  dairy  feed 
for  $54  per  ton.  Would  you  advise  home 
mixing,  or  buying  ready  mixed  feed? 

Pennsylvania.  F.  A. 

As  to  whether  it  would  be  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  to  buy  a  24  per  cent  protein 
feed,  or  shovel  mix  a  ration  which  would 
yield  this  amount,  depends  entirely  upon 
your  own  circumstances.  There  are  some 
advantages  in  purchasing  mixed  feed,  and 
there  are  many  advantages  in  home¬ 
mixing  these  products  if  you  are  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  purchase  the  ingredients  desired 
and  can  get  the  products  that  you  want 
when  you  want  them.  Utilizing  the  pro¬ 
ducts  which  you  have  identified,  a  24  per 
cent  ration  would  result  from  combining 
the  ingredients  in  this  proportion  :  Buck¬ 
wheat  shorts,  200  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  150 
lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  100  lbs. ;  cottonseed 
meal,  150  lbs. ;  corn  chop,  250  lbs. ;  wheat 
bran,  150  lbs. 

For  cows  giving  more  than  40  lbs.  of 


.  ' 


' :: 


I  have  seen  all  manner  of  fauna  in  your  publication,  but  I  think  that  I  am  the 
first  to  send  you  the  picture  of  a  Mohair  goat.  This  little  lady  is  in  only  very  scant 
laiment — the  ladies  might  call  it  her  “Summer  furs” — having  been  sheared  late  in 
Spring.  When  in  full  dress,  her  coat  reaches  almost  to  her  hoofs,  giving  her  the 
contour  of  an  animated  tennis  ball.  At  the  moment  of  the  picture  She  happens  to 
be  on  terra  firms  (Jersey  mud),  hut  she  may  be  found  quite  as  often  on  the  most 
altitudinous  points  of  the  farm  buildings.  Stanley  l.  adler. 


be  marketed  advantageously,  or  whether 
they  were  thin  and  irregular,  and  thus 
not  attractive  to  buyers.  As  a  result  bred 
sows  and  undeveloped  pigs  were  shipped 
to  Chicago  and  other  live  stock  terminal 
market  centers  in  great  quantities.  The 
farmer  could  not  be  blamed  for  taking  his 
profit  from  his  corn  when  lie  had  waited 
so  long  for  such  an  opportunity.  At  the 
present,  conditions  are  the  same,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  farmer  is  not  in  a  position 
to  market  either  hogs  or  corn.  Taking 
care  of  the  present  crop  is  problem  enough 
now  for  the  farmer.  As  a  rule  the  farmer 
is  not  in  a  position  to  shell  and  market 
his  corn  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  The  haying  and  harvest  season 
keeps  him  busy  at  home  and  he  cannot 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
his  neighbors  or  with  the  party  who  has 
the  shelling  that  will  enable  him  to  make 
delivery  as  desired. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the 
swine  grower  who  feeds  the  corn  to  his 
swine,  irrespective  of  price  of  corn  and 
regardless  of  the  price  of  hogs,  and  keeps 
this-  up  year  in  and  year  out,  will  eight 
out  of  10  times  make  money,  and  for  my 
'part  I  would  not  jump  at  the  conclusion 
now  to  depreciate  my  herd  by  marketing 
animals  out  of  condition  and  at  the  prev¬ 
alent  low  prices.  Realizing  that  it  re¬ 
quires  about  11  bushels  of  corn  to  estab¬ 
lish  100  lbs.  of  live  weight  on  market¬ 
able  hogs,  one  cannot  figure  out.  now. 
how  I  can  afford  to  feed  corn  to  hogs  at 
a  profit,  but  nevertheless  live  stock  men 
should  still  maintain  their  faith  in  the 
mortgage  lifter  and  stay  in  the  pig  busi¬ 
ness.  F.  c.  M. 

High  Protein  Ration 
Wanted 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
dairy  cows  that  will  make  around  24  per 
cent  protein?  I  have  corn  chop,  wheat, 
bran  and  middlings,  gluten,  cottonseed 


milk  it  would  be  desirable  to  replace  the 
gluten  feed  with  gluten  meal,  as  this  will 
substantially  increase  the  protein.  If  you 
have  the  corn  chop  and  the  buckwheat 
shorts,  and  prefer  not  to  shovel  mix  the 
ingredients  mentioned  above,  then  you 
can  mix  your  homegrown  products  with 
the  24  per  cent  feed  and,  at  $54  per  ton 
for  some  one  of  the  better  grades  of  the 
mixed  feed,  the  price  would  not  he  out  of 
range. 


Preventing  Self  Milking 

1  have  seen  many  appliances  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  cow  from  sucking  herself,  but  the 
simplest  and  best  has  not  been  mentioned. 
Take  a  small  piece  of  pipe  !4  in.  in  di¬ 
ameter  for  a  bit,  with  holes  drilled  in 
each  end  to  place  a  wire  ring,  and  a  strap 
to  go  over  the  head.  Drill  several  small 
holes  along  the  pipe.  The  cow  cannot 
suck  herself  as  long  as  the  holes  in  the 
hit  are  kept  open.  It  will  not  bother  her 
while  at  pasture  and  can  easily  be  re¬ 
moved  a't  the  barn  to  eat.  a.  h.  lyon. 


Thick  Cream 

In  the  issue  of  July  12  I  noticed  a 
query  from  P.  M.  B.  asking  how  thick 
cream  may  be  obtained.  We  have  a  sep¬ 
arator  which  will  give  thick  or  thin 
cream  by  regulating  the  flow  of  the  milk 
and  the  speed  of  the  machine.  If  the 
milk  is  run  into  the  separator  slowly  and 
the  separator  is  turned  at  a  high  speed, 
the  cream  will  be  thicker  than  usual.  Ir 
is  not  necessary  to  turn  any  screws  or 
fuss  with  the  machines  at  all.  A.  s. 


The  old  lady  was  timidly  inspecting  the 
stock  of  spectacles.  “How  much  are 
these?”  she  asked,  selecting  a  pair.  “A 
dollar  and  a  half,  madam.”  “And  how 
much  without  the  case?”  “Well,  the  case 
makes  little  difference.  Suppose  we  say 
$1.45.”  “What?  Is  the  case  worth  only 
5  cents?”  “Yes,  madam,”  firmly.  “Well. 
I’m  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  it’s  the  case  I 
want.”  And,  placing  a  nickel  on  the 
counter,  the  dear  old  lady  took  up  the 
case  and  walked  timidly  into  the  street, 
while  the  optician  gasped  for  breath.” — 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle. 
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The  Henyard 


List  of  Poultry  Questions 

1.  Which  is  the  best  buy  for  one  whose 
time  is  limited,  chicks  at  25  cents  each 
or  pullets,  10  weeks  old  at  $1.50?  2. 

Up  to  what  age  does  a  chick  require 
heat?  3. What  is  your  opinion  of  a  poul¬ 
try  course  by  mail?  Which  would  you 
recommend?  4.  Is  there  any  sure  way 
of  culling  out  the  poor  layers  by  judging 
the  birds  as  to  the  time  they  go  into 
their  molt?  5.  What  size  flock  of 
White  Leghorns  must  a  person  have  to 
make  the  installation  of  electric  lights 
pay?  Not  considering  the  conveniences 
that  owner  will  have.  According  to 
Storrs  instructions  I  have  a  number  of 
birds  that  do  not  pay  their  board,  but 
due  to  the  lack  of  confidence  in  myself 
I  hesitate  to  discard  them.  I  understand 
that  there  is  a  sure  way  of  telling  which 
are  worth  keeping  over  by  the  time  they 
go  into  their  molt.  S.  W. 

Norwich,  Conn. 

1.  I  am  unable  to  say  which  would 
be  the  best  buy  for  you,  pullets  at  $1.50 
or  chicks  at  25c,  as  so  much  depends  up¬ 
on  the  number  you  require  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  your  local 
conditions.  If  you  only  want  a  few  I 
should  say  buy  the  pullets.  If  you  want 
a  large  number,  say  from  150  to  500  or 
more,  and  can  spare  tne  time  to  give  them 
the  necessary  care  and  attention,  I 
would  say  buy  the  baby  chicks  from  some 
reliable  breeder,  provided  of  course,  that 
you  have  suitable  houses  and  equipment 
and  room  to  give  the  chicks  free  range 
during  the  growing  season. 

2.  There  is  no  definite  age  at  which 
heat  can  be  discontinued  for  young 
chicks.  It  all  depends  upon  the  season 
of  the  year  and  weather  conditions,  vary¬ 
ing  from  about  four  weeks  in  very  warm 
weather  to  eight  weeks  or  more  in  cold 
weather, 

3.  My  opinion  of  a  poultry  course  by 
mail  is  that  it  costs  more  than  the  same 
information  would  cost  if  procured  in 
the  form  of  books,  papers  and  experience. 

4.  Judging  the  laying  quality  of  hens 
by  the  time  and  condition  of  the  molt 
has  become  a  generally  recognized  safe 
practice,  although  it  cannot  be  called 
absolutely  sure,  as  mistakes  will  some¬ 
times  happen.  Therefore  the  value  of 
this  method  is  largely  determined  by  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  person  who 
makes -the  selections. 

5.  If  you  do  not  have  public  service 
and  would  have  to  install  a  complete 
lighting  system  I  would  say  that  you 
should  have  from  600  to  1,000  hens  to 
make  it  worth  while.  c.  8.  GREENE. 


Dying  Chicks 

I  have  207  White  Rock  chickens  two 
months  old.  I  lost  a  dozen  at  first; 
drooping  wings  and  white  diarrhoea ; 
after  that  trouble  with  sore  eyes.  I  got 
them  over  that  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
They  then  went  along  well  until  now  at 
eight  weeks  they  have  been  getting 
packed  crops  and  lie  around  the  hen¬ 
house  and  are  losing  weight  every  day. 

Massachusetts.  j.  k. 

If  you  are  keeping  these  chicks  upon 
old  ground  or  in  quarters  previously 
used  by  fowls,  there  is  the  possibility,  or 
probability,  of  infection  by  some  of  the 
parasites  that  chicks  are  apt  to  acquire. 
Among  these,  are  those  causing  coccido- 
sis,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  very  like 
those  of  white  diarrhoea  but  which 
causes  its  greatest  mortality  at  an  older 
age,  after  three  weeks. 

The  way  to  avoid  this,  and  other  chick 
diseases  is  to  rear  the  young  stock  upon 
new  ground  that  has  not  become  infested 
through  long  use.  After  the  chicks  show 
evident  signs  of  disease,  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  be  done  for  them.  The  thrifty 
members  of  your  flock  may  now  be  re¬ 
moved  to  new  clean  quarters,  if  they  have 
previously  been  kept  in  probably  contam¬ 
inated  ones.  M.  B.  D. 


Worms  in  Turkeys 

Will  you  advise  me  what  to  give  tur¬ 
keys  for  worms?  There  are  little  white 
worms  in  their  droppings.  T.  L.  H. 

I  doubt  if  you  find  it  necessary  to 
treat  your  turkeys  for  these  little  white 
worms,  a  moderate  number  of  which  do 
little  harm.  If  present  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  to  cause  lack  of  thrift,  however,  the 
tobacco  treatment  may  be  as  applicable 


to  them  as  to  hens.  This  is  applied  by 
steeping  for  two  hours  one  pound  of  cut 
tobacco  stems  in  water  enough  to  cover, 
then  mixing  stems  and  liquid  with  about 
half  the  amount  of  mash  ordinarily  fed 
and  giving  it  in  the  afternoon  to  fowls 
fasted  since  the  previous  day.  A  few 
hours  later,  Epsom  salts,  in  the  dosage 
of  a  small  teaspoonful  to  each  fowl,  may 
be  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  mixed 
with  a  soft  mash  fed  the  birds.  If  fowls 
are  allowed  to  pick  up  expelled  worms 
or  eggs  with  droppings,  the  treatment 
will,  of  course,  not  be  of  great  value. 
One  pound  of  tobacco  stems  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  100  fowls.  M.  B.  D. 


Wife  :  “Our  rooms  look  perfectly  dis¬ 
graceful  and  here  are  visitors  coming.” 
Husband :  “Let’s  throw  things  around 
a  little  more  and  we  can  tell  them  we 
are  house-cleaning.” — ’Boston  Transcript. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
layinr  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  AH  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  July  30,  1924: 

Week  Total 

BARKED  ROCK 8 


Purdue  University,  Ind .  59  1577 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  42  1362 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  44  1521 

Lewis  Farms,  R  1 .  35  1025 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  36  1066 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn .  36  1314 

Wobi  rn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  33  1193 

Miss  Harriet  .Smith,  Mass .  29  1320 

Eugar  Stoughton  Conn .  39  1558 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  24  1367 

E,  C.  Foreman,  Mich .  39  1339 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn .  41  1319 

J.  V.  Sheaf),  Mich .  30  985 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . .  23  949 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine .  33  1248 

Storrs  Exp.  Station,  Conn .  55  933 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  .  28  1127 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y .  39  1196 

WHITE  ROCK8 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass .  22  871 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo .  27  1439 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  27  1023 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass....  .  27  1091 

Olias.  E,  Butler,  Conn .  23  934 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  33  1185 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  37  1565 

H.  B.’Spangler,  N,  J .  .  42  1063 

WHITE  WYANDOTTK8 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo .  42  1547 

Obed  (4,  Knight,  R,  1 .  37  1218 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky .  27  1154 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  .  47  1413 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt .  34  1148 

Clemens  J .  Diemand,  Conn .  23  851 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn .  18  867 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn .  32  1404 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  52  1433 

H.  V.  Bierly,  Pa .  29  1395 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  34  1409 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn .  40  1257 

Scott’s  Red  Farm,  II .  29  1126 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn .  18  704 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn .  13  1226 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  26  1402 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  .  35  1322 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  36  1572 

John  Z  Labelle,  Conn .  32  1397 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  29  1071 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  15  1054 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  24  1051 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt .  30  1056 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  Conn....  34  1210 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass .  44  2042 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass .  51  1289 

Pmecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  45  1544 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn .  35  1289 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass .  30  1109 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  18  1046 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  48  1421 

Red  Mount  Farm.  Mass . .  52  1660 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J .  20  1328 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  35  1174 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  52  1580 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  49  1304 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  51  1684 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  .  32  1351 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  31  1315 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  .  20  1244 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  42  1691 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  35  1264 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  40  1244 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  29  1374 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  38  1256 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . • _  34  1338 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  40  910 

Hanson’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ore .  36  1618 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa .  37  1354 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 .  27  1215 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt .  41  1616 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  39  1459 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass .  12  1119 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  56  1885 

St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm.  Mo .  46  1647 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  56  1360 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J.... .  54  1949 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn....  41  1045 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  29  990 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  45  1584 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  42  1353 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  27  1225 

Meado wedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  50  1406 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  50  1564 

Eigenraueh  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  45  1335 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  36  1451 

Featherland  Farm,  Pa .  50  1340 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  38  1078 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass .  50  1233 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass....  . .  33  1335 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  38  1273 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y .  49  1568 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt .  35  1015 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  45  1507 


Total . .  3617  129838 


PULLETS 

Porter's  Certified  White  Leghorns 

Thousands  of  excellent  April  hitched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  money  back  guarantee.  Free  booklet. 
Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is 
located  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit  farm.  Free  range. 
Cockerels  and  breeding  stock.  Distributor  for  Carboli- 
neum  the  best  mite  destroyer  and  preventive  known. 
Only  one  application  a  year  required.  $1.75  a  gal. 
$1.40  a  gal.  in  5  gallon  cans. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  SOIHJ8,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

Immediate  Delivery 

10  to  12-week  old  Pullets.  Ready  to  lay 
Pullets.  Breeding  Cockerels  from  high 
producing  matings. 

WENE  FARMS.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


COCKERELS 

Pure  Hollywood  strain.  We  purchased  the  pens  that 
won  the  Storrs  Egg  Laying  Contest  Season  of  1921-22, 
also  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  ever  entered  at  Storrs 
Contest,  mated  these  to  the  highest  record  best  male 
birds  the  Hollywood  Farms  had  to  offer  from  304  312  and 
328  egg  dams.  We  have  cockerels  hatched  in  Jan.,  Feb., 
Mar.  and  April,  range  raised,  well-grown,  price,  $7.60, 
SI  0.00  and  $4  5.00  each,  according  to  selection  and 
egg  record  of  dam.  Full  pedigree  furnished.  Also  have 
a  few  good  breeding  hens.  Must  please  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


^  BABY  CHICKS 

Per IOO  Per  500 

Assorted  Chicks..  ..  $tS.50  $80.00 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7.00  82.50 

Barred  Rocks .  8.50  40.00 

Buff  Rocks .  9.50  45.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  9.50  '45.00 


8  L.  Wyandottes  a  limited  amount  @  12c  each.  100?S 
safe  arrival  guaranteed,  Parcel  post  paid. 


THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

4  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.  $7  per  100  and  up. 
'  Hogan  tested.  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns, 
100— $8  ;  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  100— $10  ; 
Barred  Rocks,  White  W yandottes,  100 — $11 .  lteds, 
100—  $12.  Broilers,  100— $7.  100*  live  delivery 

■  guaranteed.  We  ship  anywhere  by  Parcel  Post. 
Free  Catalog.  Reference:  Ickesburg  State  Bank. 
Johnson's  Hatchery  Box  40  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . *3.35  *6.00  *1  1.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

S.  G.  W.  Leghorns....  3.50  4.50  8.00 

100*  Del.  Guar.  C.  M.  LflUVEH,  Box  73,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


HUSKY  CHICKS  that  GROW 

and  Sept.  Deliveries.  We  are  breeders  of  Quality  Chicks. 
Once  vou  buy,  again  you  will  buy.  We  do  not  Bliip  scrubs. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c  ;  300,  $22  ;  500,  $37.  Barred  Rocks, 
11c;  300,  $30;  500,  $53.  Parks’  B.  Rock  Pullets,  10  to 
12  weeks,  $1.00;  14  weeks  $1 .26.  Express  Collect  Cash 
With  all  orderB.  WILSON’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Flemluglon,  N.  J. 


S.O.W.  LEGHORNS 

About  1,000  farm  range  pullets,  weighing  from  1  to  2  lbs.; 
price  80c  per  lb.  (5c  per  oz.),  in  lots  of  26  or  more. 

YATES  FARMS  -  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets  ?ng°  stock" 

This  season’s  pens.  WALTER  SUHEDLER,  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 

Pullets,  Cockerels  and  Yearling:  Hens  of  quality  at 
attractive  prices.  RJKIY-W-FAKM,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  80  ;  B.  P.  Rocks,  9o  ;  R.  I. 
lteds,  lOo;  Mixed,  7e.  Order  from  adv. 

VALLEY  VIEW  HATCHERY 
C.  I.  BENNER  Box  S3  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Mixed . $7  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ...  8  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

Reds  . ’. . 10  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots,  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

C.  P.  LEISTER.  McAlisterville,  Pa 


AT iT  1  ClxiclkB  Wow  Go 

"  Parks’  ”  Bar  Rock,  “  Martin’s  ”  W.  Wyandotte. 
Direct  strains,  None  better.  Mixed,  7c.  2-week- 
olds,  ®  30c.  Send  cash  order.  Prompt  del.  Sat. 
guarunt'd.  Bank.  lief.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middle  Creek,  Pa. 


TTJ^iT^O  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
I  I — I  I  f  K  S  7e;  Barred  Rocks,  9c;  Reds, 
ioc,  and  Mixed,  7c  each.  100# 
Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE.  Prop. 

McAlisterville,  Pa 


CHICKS?/, 


HEALTHY 
FREE-RANGE  STOCK 

S.  C.  Buff  and  W.  Leg.,  $8 — 100.  Barred  Rocks, 
*10—100.  R.  I.  Reds,  *10—100.  White  Rocks, 
*12—100.  Lite  Mixt,  *7—100.  Hevy  Mixt,  *8 
—100.  Sat.  guar. or  money  refunded.  Circ.  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Bax  2 

CJ  HICKS  From  Heavy-Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  9c ;  Reds,  9c  and  Mixed,  7c-  100*  safe 
delivery.  B.  W.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

600  M*RMCH*r,L  White  LeghomPullets,  Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  pen  i5  leading  New  York  State  contest* 
Also  300  Marcb-April  Rock  Pullets,  Cockerels. 

Jules  F.  Francais  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.  N.Y. 


EAD  Y  TO  LAY— $2  EACH 


PULLETS  Nearly  ready,  SI. 75,  May  hatch, 


H.  L.  GASK1LL 


$1.50  each.  Ail 
horn,  farm  raised. 

R.  8 


S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
Lockport,  N.  V. 


FOR 

SALE 


1,500  cTmI  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  April  3  and  28th.  Free  Range  and  no  culls. 

CLEAR  VIE  W  POULTRY  FARM,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Sale  500  .VtcVei  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  S2U 

veloped.  *2.50  each.  CHET0LA  POULTRY  FARM,  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  “ hnedaAvpy*  1 * * * S. * *  !???& 

Raised  on  free  range.  Dunrobin  Farm,  Katoiitown,  N.  J. 

Early  Hatched  White  Leghorn  6tnadteVsted°tto“k°iS: 

spection  Invited.  Hall  Brothers  Wallingford,  Conn. 

White  Wvanrlnltec  ?;°°0  ,Cocks>  Hens, Cockerels,  Pullets. 
If  IIllC  II  ydilUUllco  Catalogue.  Special  price  on  Yearl¬ 
ing  Hens,  B0W0EN,  Whits  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  Ohio 


THIS  MEANS  $$$  TO  YOU 
PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Choice  Breeders  PRICE.  Young  Stock 
X  matured  Price.  16  page  Stock  Clrcu- 
ar  Free.  Large  80-page  Catalog  25o. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa 


PARKS’  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm's  Reds,  Martin's  White  Wyandottes. 
Yearling  pullets,  *3.50  each;  pullets,  3  months, 
*3;  4  mouths,  *3.35, 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  165,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyan- 
White  Leghorn 

5-mos.-old, $2.50 each;  4-mos.-old,  $2.25each.  Every 
bird  to  please  you  or  you  may  ship  back  at  once. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  The  Maples  Bristol,  Vermont 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  )  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  RE  DSjCOMB 

Trap-nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  March 
and  April  pullets,  *3  each.  A  few  yearling  .hens, 
*3  each.  Cockerels,  *3.50  to  *5. 

O.  6.  L.  LEWIS  ...  Paoll,  Pa. 


RI  D„JC  Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Fine  quality 
.1.  IVcUb  Cheap.  S.  BOWDEN,  Box  195,  Mansliold,  O 


RI  H  Pullote  April  hatch.  $1.25  and  $1,541. 

.  I.  n.  lUlldlb  A.  CHUBB  Randolph,  N.Y. 

CHOICE  COCKERELS 

March  hatched,  from  imported  Barron  stock,  with 
pedigrees  of  272-314  eggs.  Extra  large,  farm  range  grown 
birds  from  pure  white  egg  stock.  Price  now  $2.50 
each;  10  or  more  $2  each.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


The  SCHLEIN’S  Blue  Ribbon  Poultry 

Farm  Inc  of  CENTER  MORICHES,'  L.  I. 

If  arm,  IIIC.,  Offers  for  snle 


N.  Y. 


500  April  1st  Hatched  PULLETS  @.  #3.00  each 
300  "  15th  "  “  4*.  1.75  “ 

350  ”  25th  “  “  @.  1.50  “ 

These  birds  are  free-range  stock.  The  offspring  of 
a  trapnested  and  heavy  laying  Tom  Barron  and 
Wyckoff  strain.  Must  sacrifice  these  birds  as  we  are 
overstocked. 


PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  VWH 

EPSOM  SALTS  FOR  POULTRY  AND  CATTLE 
SODIUM  FLUORID  FOR  POULTRY  LICE 

ASPHALT  ROOF  PAINT  AND  CEMENT 
DISINFECTANTS  INSECTICIDES 

Any  chemical  used  onthefarm  in  whatever  quantity 
you  wish.  Mn,LER.LiSZKA  CORPORATION 
2495  Atlantic  Ave.  Sla.  E  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
everywhere.  Homers, Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Write  forPrices 

A  list  on  Smiah  F  a  8.  Beacon  St, 

.niisisn  oquaD  x».,  allston.  mass. 


PARDEE’S 
ERFECT 
EKIN 


DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP,  N.Y. 


mammothbronzeturkeys 

S5  per  12  eggs,  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  H.  A.  Souder,  Seller sville.  Pa. 


Single  Comb  Pure  Blooded  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Marcli  hatch.  Inquire  of  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Knjiert,  Vermont 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  Belling  at  highest  prices  ever  known.  Greatest 
market  for  ao  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Raised  in  one  month.  We  ship  everywhere  our  fa¬ 
mous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established  23 
year8*  Write  now  for  big  illustrated  free  book, 
TIow  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
2  OO  H  St.,  Molroso  Highlands,  Mass* 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30lh  St,  New  York 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New- 
Yorker”—  on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Only  a  handful  of  the  nearly  7,000 
creditors  of  the  Home  Profits  Hosiery 
Company,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  were 
present  at  the  first  meeting  of  creditors 
yesterday  morning  in  Bankruptcy  Court 
before  Referee  Nelson  P.  Sanford.  H. 
Irving  Gordon  was  appointed  trustee 
under  a  $10,000  bond.  Liabilities  total¬ 
ing  $611,507.63  were  listed  in  the  sched¬ 
ules  filed  with  the  referee,  and  the  assets 
total  $177,338.54.  The  buyers  of  ma¬ 
chines,  referred  to  in  the  schedules  as 
“workers,”  paid  $3  a  week  for  10  weeks 
for  machines,  when  they  were  delivered 
with  the  understanding  that  the  balance 
of  the  purchase  price  would  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $5  a  month.  Machines  were  sold 
to  cripples,  in  many  instances  to  widows 
who  expected  to  make  a  living  by  knit¬ 
ting  sock.s,  and  letters  from  creditors  tell 
of  instances  where  widows  sold  their  din¬ 
ing  room  furniture  to  get  the  first  pay¬ 
ment  money  for  a  machine,  and  similar 
stories.  Liabilities  listed  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items :  Wages  to  workers  for 
knitting,  $10,500.54 ;  amount  of  replace¬ 
ment  yarn  due  workers  for  socks  made, 
at  $2.50  per  lb.,  $21,069.05 ;  amounts  due 
workers  of  adjustments,  as  express, 
shortage  of  yarn,  etc.,  $829.61;  refunds 
due  on  machine  sale  deposits  through  in¬ 
ability  to  learn  to  operate  machines, 
$5.334.29 ;  amount  due  workers  on  ma¬ 
chine  parts,  $164.27 ;  amount  due  to 
those  who  have  paid  less  than  $30  for 
machines  and  demand  a  refund,  $449 ; 
machine  orders  on  hand  unfilled  with  $30 
cash  on  hand  for  each,  $29,498.35 ;  depos¬ 
its  of  $3  or  more  on  a  machine,  $7,131.01, 
etc. — Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

We  are  not  interested  in  the  general 
creditors,  newspapers,  etc.,  which  helped 
to  defraud  the  public  on  this  “work  at 
home  scheme,”  but  the  report  of  the  wid¬ 
ows,  cripples,  etc.,  who  Dive  been  rob¬ 
bed  of  their  meager  savings  is  pitiable 
in  the  extreme.  The  home  knitting  ma¬ 
chine  scheme  has  had  its  day.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  denounced  it  from  the  start,  and 
more  recently  other  publications  are  on 
record  of  having  refused  to  accept  the 
advertising  and  help  promote  the  delu¬ 
sion.  Frantic  efforts  will  no  doubt  be 
made  by  the  two  or  three  concerns  sell¬ 
ing  knitting  machines  on  the  same  work- 
at-home  plan  as  employed  by  the  Home 
Profits  Hosiery  Company,  but  the  public 
has  had  sufficient  warning  to  steer  clear 
of  the  alluring  bait. 

Inclosed  find  stamped  envelope  for  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Continental  Automobile 
Accident  Corporation,  1775  Broadway, 
New  York.  An  agent  for  said  company 
was  through  the  country  insuring  people 
with  automobiles.  I  took  out  insurance 
for  $1,000,  for  which  he  said  I  could  pay 
$5  down  and  $5  a  month,  and  would  re¬ 
ceive  my  policy  the  following  Friday.  A 
week  later  another  man  came  around 
with  the  policy,  saying  I  did  not  get  it 
until  I  paid  the  $44  in  full,  which  is  the 
amount  for  two  years,  as  they  were  hav¬ 
ing  a  campaign  and  you  paid  $44  for  two 
years  which  was  the  price  of  one  before 
campaign.  Could  you  please  let  me  know 
by  return  mail  if  this  is  a  reliable  com¬ 
pany?  G.  L.  B. 

New  York. 

We  find  no  record  of  the  Continental 
Automobile  Accident  Corporation  in 
Bradstreets.  The  agents  are  undoubtedly 
selling  a  “service  contract”  and  not  an 
insurance  policy.  We  have  warned  our 
readers  against  these  contracts  repeatedly 
for  the  past  two  years.  Such  contracts 
have  little  value  for  the  automobile  own¬ 
er,  and  when  sold  as  insurance  policies 
are  clearly  fraudulent. 

One  day  last  Winter,  just  before  train 
time,  a  young  fellow  came  into  our  office, 
stating  his  company,  the  Peerless  Pro¬ 
ducts  Manufacturing  Company,  S0-S2 
Pine  St.,  New  York  City,  was  going  to  do 
a  lot  of  advertising  of  a  roofing  product, 
and  wanted  to  know  if  we  would  act  as 
agents.  I  said  we  might  if  his  product 
was  O.  Iv.  I  told  him  the  galvanized  roof 
on  our  building  leaked  and  that  we  were 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do.  He  then 
offered  to  send  five  gallons  free  to  test 
it  if  we  would  try  it.  We  told  him  we 
would  be  glad  to  do  so.  He  filled  out  an 
order  and  then  said  he  was  not  sure  his 
company  would  send  it,  but  thought  they 
would,  and  asked  about  a  brush  and  won¬ 
dered  if  we  would  be  willing  to  pay  26 
cents  for  one.  He  asked  me  to  sign  an 
order.  I  thought  we  could  stand  an  order 
for  26  cents,  and  did  so  after  reading  the 
order  over  carefully.  The.  order  in  his 
book  that  I  signed  was  entirely  different 
from  the  inclosed  orders  that  have  been 


sent  me  since  I  wrote  you,  and  called  for 
only  five  gallons  roofing  to  be  free  for 
trial,  and  one  brush,  26  cents  to  be  paid 
for.  He  had  asked  for  the  name  of  our 
association,  and  to  save  time  I  handed 
him  our  rubber  stamp.  As  he  was  leav¬ 
ing,  after  hearing  the  train  whistle,  he 
wanted  to  know  if  we  could  use  60  gal¬ 
lons  if  it  proved  O.  K.  I  said  yes,  no  I 
could  use  that  much  on  my  own  buildings 
alone.  The  price  was  spoken  of,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  although  I  paid  little  attention,  as 
all  business  would  depend  on  the  result  of 
the  test.  He  left  me  nothing  but  the  in¬ 
closed  circular,  on  which  you  will  see  a 
minute  made  at  the  time.  This  I  came 
across  yesterday  and  inclose  with  all 
other  correspondence  we  have  had  in  the 
matter.  I  heard  nothing  more  and  it  had 
nearly  dropped  from  my  mind  when  noti¬ 
fied  of  the  arrival  of  a  barrel  and  keg  of 
roofing.  This  I  refused  until  I  received 
an  invoice  at  least,  and  when  that  arrived 
was  more  than  surprised  and  notified  the 
railroad  agent  we  would  not  accept  it,  and 
have  not  done  so.  It  is  still  here  waiting 
disposal  orders.  J.  B.  S. 

New  York. 

The  above  story  relates  in  plain  un¬ 
vanished  language  one  of  the  tricks  of 
the  roofing  paint  agents — and  this  line  of 
business  seems  to  harbor  more  than  its 
share  of  tricksters  and  sharks.  One 
would  be  reluctant  to  believe  any  concern 
selling  a  product  of  general  consumption 
such  as  a  roofing  paint  would  resort  to 
such  methods,  but  we  have  similar  reports 
from  other  farmers  that  the  same  sort  of  a 
game  was  played  on  them  by  the  Peerless 
Products  Manufacturing  Company,  also 
by  the  Everwear  Asbestos  Company,  136 
Water  St.,  which  is  around  the  corner 
from  the  Peerless  Products  Company  ad¬ 
dress  and  in  the  same  building.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  same  individuals  are  doing  bus¬ 
iness  under  both  names.  We  also  have 
reports  of  another  roofing  paint  outfit  in 
New  York  City  carrying  on  practically 
the  same  game.  There  are  many  honest 
and  reputable  houses  engaged  in  selling 
roofing  paints,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
cast  aspersions  on  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  'but  we  do  desire  to.  warn  our  read¬ 
ers  and  farmers  generally  against  the 
machinations  of  the  houses  and  their 
agents  securing  orders  in  the  manner  out¬ 
lined  in  the  letter  of  J.  B.  S.  No  doubt 
the  order  he  signed  for  the  brush  included 
an  order  for  a  quantity  of  paint,  but  such 
“sleight  of  hand”  methods  will  not  stand 
in  court,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  on  record 
in  advising  farmers  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  in  this  way  through  the  fear  of  a 
lawsuit.  The  rule  is  houses  resorting  to 
such  practices  as  these  do  not  dare  come 
into  court,  but  rely  upon  the  natural  re¬ 
luctance  of  farmers  for  litigation  to  en¬ 
force  unjust  demands  upon  them. 

On  May  31  my  wife  sent  $65  for  a 
home  knitting  machine  from  the  Steber 
Machine  Company  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  Upon 
delivery  of  the  machine  it  was  unable  to 
be  used  and  I  sent  it  back  to  them.  They 
sent  check  for  $32.50  and  said  they  would 
put  it  in  storage  for  us  because  they  were 
unable  to  sell  it  at  present.  I  wrote  and 
asked  them  to  refund  as  much  money  as 
they  can,  and  they  only  sent  half  of  it 
back.  .  Must  we  really  lose  half  of  the 
money,  as  my  wife  is  sick  and  needs  all 
the  money  she  can  get?  Can  you  please 
do  all  you  can  in  your  power  in  this 
case?  C. s* 

New  Jersey. 

The  Steber  Machine  Company  flatly  re¬ 
fuses  to  refund  the  balance  of  the  money 
paid  for  the  machine,  explaining  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  firm  to 
take  back  machines  after  they  have  been 
sold  and  refund  the  purchase  price.  The 
work  at  home  knitting  machine  proposi¬ 
tions  are  all  in  the  same  class  easy- 
money  schemes.  They  sell  the  machines 
to  needy  women  and  take  their  money  on 
the  representations  that  the  purchasers 
will  be  able  to  earn  money  with  the  ma¬ 
chines.  When  the  deserving  women  dis¬ 
cover  the  delusion  their  money  is  gone. 
Many  papers  now  refuse  all  this  knitting 
machine  advertising.  The  publications 
that  accept  it,  after  all  the  publicity 
these  schemes  have  received,  virtually 
admit  that  the  advertisers’  money  is  of 
more  concern  to  the  publishers  than  the 
interests  of  their  readers. 


“Do  you  understand  what  is  meant  by 
invisible  government?”  “Personally  speak¬ 
ing.”  said  Mr.  Meekton,  “I  do.  My  wife 
gives  me  a  list  of  errands  every  day  by 
telephone.” — Washington  Star. 


He:  “How  is  that  back  tire  on  your 
side,  Eunice?”  She  (looking  over  the 
side  of  the  car:  “Oh,  it’s  all  right.  It’s 
flat  on  the  bottom,  but  it’s  round  on  the 
top.” — London  Answers. 


BECAUSE  of  the  “Ball  Bearing’ ’  flywheel 
on  the  Advance -Rumely  Silo  Filler,  the 
keen  knives  and  the  shear  plate  always  stay 
in  adjustment.  They  cut  clean  and  uniform 
like  a  new  pair  of  shears  and  produce  a  high 
grade  of  silage. 

Ball  bearings  stop  both  radial  and  end  play.  This 
allows  the  knives  to  be  adjusted  closer,  cutting  is  easier 
and  more  uniform.  The  bearings  are  packed  in  grease; 
they  wear  indefinitely.  This  is  typical  of  the  entire  Silo 
Filler,  which  is  built  to  last.  Steel  frame,  steel  running 
gears,  steel  flywheel  are  a  few  of  the  features. 

All  adjustments  are  easily  made.  Gears  run  in  oil. 
Standard  equipment  includes  auxiliary  feed  roll — saves 
one  man’s  time. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  owning  this  Silo  Filler. 

You  ought  to  know  about  all  of  them  before  you  buy 
any  other.  Let  us  send  you  complete  description. 

Write  for  catalog.  Address  Dept.  ZZ. 

Advance -Rumely 

Thresher  Company,  Inc.,  La  Porte,  Indiana 

(Incorporated) 


The  Advance-Rumely  line  includes  kerosene  tractors, 
steam  engines,  grain  and  rice  threshers,  husker- 
shredders,  alfalfa  and  clover  hullers  and  motor  trucks. 

SERVICED  THROUGH  33  BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSES 


We  think  they  are  the  best  lan¬ 
terns  on  earth.  Next  time  you 
buy  a  lantern,  compare  every 
detail  of  the  Embury  with  any 
other.  Look  for  improvements 
like  the  solid  dome,  rain-  and 
dirt-proof ;  the  big  brass 
oil  filler;  the  short  globe; 
the  extra  strong  construc¬ 
tion  throughout. 

No.  160  is  a  winner  —  im¬ 
proved  burner  gives  202  more 
light  and  burns  35  hours; 
dust-,  dirt-,  wind-  and  rain¬ 
proof;  $1.50,  except  in  the 
far  west. 

There’s  an  Embury  for 
every  purpose 
ORDER  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

If  he  has  none  in  stock,  we 
will  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

EMBURY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Warsaw  Dept.  IS  New  York 
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Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  to  run  and  clean 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Differ 
ent  from  picture  which  shows  large 
size  easy  running  New  L.  S.  Model. 
Western  shipments  from  Western  points 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bex  7075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FKEE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices- 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK  — FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersol!  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


i  ^  r 

s  Grange 

(Grange  Si  loi 

■  i 

I  Silos 

1  SPECIAL 

|  DISCOUNTS 

For  30  Days 

trl|  For  prices  write 

H  Grange  Silo  Co. 

?r 

.fllij  Red  Creek 

q5 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SAVES 

£3022 


GetBrown'stfew 

I  LOW  PRICES 

W.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 

* ‘Fence  received  yesterday.  I 
saved  $30.00  in  buying  from 
you.”  Our  new  cut  prices  are 
ay  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1924  cut  price  j 
catalog  —  see  the  dollars  you  save  j 
150  styles. Double  galvanized, open  f 
hearth  wire.  Roofing;  and  paints,  f 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  I 
Dept.4301  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Watkinson  School 


list  year.  Boarding  school  for  boys. 
Tuition,  $30  per  month.  Partial  and 


free  scholarships  for  ambitious  though  poor  boys.  Junior 
and  senior  high  school.  Science,  agriculture,  manual  arts. 
Catalogue  on  request.  FRANK  L.  EDWARDS,  B.  S.,  Hartford,  Conn 


NAME  YOUR  FARM.  Neatly  lettered,  delivered  postpaid, 
$1.50  up.  Free  circular.  I/0U1S  OltA TON,  Whitman,  Mass. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED-— At  The  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs 
Ferry-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  a  farm  manager 
to  take  full  charge  and  responsibility  of  grounds, 
shrubbery,  landscape  and  truck  garden  Activities, 
with  the  assistance  of1  boys;  man  who  has  had 
some  experience  with  boys  preferred.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  communicate  with  LEON  0. 
FAULKNER,  Managing  Director. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted  for  600  layer  plant  in 
Western  Maryland.  ADVERTISER  5620,  care 
Rural  New1- Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  for  farm;  steady  employment 
year  round;  everything  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5027,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  The  Children’s  Village.  Dobb3 
Ferry-on.  the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  educated  Chris¬ 
tian  married  couple,  without  children,  who  are 
interested  in  boys,  to  take  charge  of  a  group  of 
20  boys;  fair  salary  with  maintenance  to  right 
parties.  For  further  information,  communicate 
with  LEON  C.  FAULKNER,  Managing  Director. 


STEADY  job  for  first-class  married  milker  and 
farm  hand:  could  use  grown  son.  BOX  650, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  for  general  work  around  place 
and  drive  team;  state  age  and  wages  expect¬ 
ed,  with  cottage  and  garden.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5077,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  and  dairyman  on  private 
place;  small  herd;  married;  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5678,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — White  girl  for  general  housework 
for  couple  and  two  children;  family  washing 
done  out.  BOX  132,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hands,  teamsters 
and  gardener;  steady  work  for  comi>etent 
men.  HILLSIDE  FARMS,  Miners  Bank  Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


WANTED— Couple  in  family  of  three  adults; 

white;  young;  Protestant;  must  be  willing 
and  obliging;  woman  to  do  plain  cooking  and 
housework;  washing  done  out;  man  to  be  handy 
about  the  house,  but  to  help  mostly  out  of  doorB 
whore  other  man  is  kept;  couple  used  to  farm 
preferred;  couple  has  own  sitting  room,  bed¬ 
room  and  bath;  house,  all  conveniences;  all- 
year  round;  28  miles  from  New  York  City. 
JACOB  W.  JACKSON,  Syosset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Tel.,  Syosset  47-J. 


WANTED — Single  man  from  30  to  45  years  old 
of  good  character  and  cleanly,  for  team  and 
general  farm  work  on  country  estate  100  miles 
west  of  New  York  City;  must  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  horses  and  be  willing  to  do  as  told  and 
W’ork  in  harmony  with  other  men;  this  Is  an 
extra  good  year  around  job  for  the  right,  man 
and  .offers  such  a  good  home,  good  hours,  fair 
treatment  with  .$00  per  month,  room  and  board; 
in  answering  give  full  details  as  to  experience, 
age  and  nationality.  Address  WINDY  KNOLL 
FARM,  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man;  experienced  dairyman;  private 
estate  in  Rhode  Island;  position  permanent; 
first-class  place,  and  a  first-class  man  wanted; 
age.  experience,  references,  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  5074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — American  woman,  middle  age,  for 
light  housework;  small  wages;  good  home  on 
farm.  Address  MRS.  NELLIE  A.  GIRARD, 
East  Poultney,  Vt„ 


GIRL  or  young  woman  for  general  clerical  work, 
office  of  commercial  farm;  good  room  and 
hoard,  owner’s  residence;  fair  wages;  excep¬ 
tional  surroundings;  preference  given  one  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  take  table  waiting  owner’s  resi¬ 
dence.  ADVERTISER  5688,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  white,  no  children;  man  for 
farm  Work;  woman  to  do  cooking  and  light 
housework;  conveniences  and  homelike  surround¬ 
ings;  $75  per  month  and  board.  JOSEPH  0. 
CANBY,  Hulmeville,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  hand  wanted;  single;  $00 
per  month  and  board;  must  be  good  milker 
and  teamster;  steady  position  for  a  good  man. 
BOX  47,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant,  not  afraid  of  long  hours;  per¬ 
manent  position;  state  age,  weight,,  nationality, 
wages  expected,  etc.  LONE  OAK  POULTRY 
FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


MAN  as  gardener  and  wife  as  working  house¬ 
keeper,  at  owner’s  home  on  large  fruit  farm, 
located  on  shore  of  Lake  Ontario;  new  house, 
all  conveniences;  references  required.  J.  A. 
ARCHBALD,  Waterport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  working  foreman  gardener-farmer, 
Protestant,  married,  no  children;  wife  make 
butter,  board  help;  unfurnished  cottage;  men’s 
house  separate;  gentleman’s  country  place, 
Westchester  County.  ADVERTISER  5704,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Poultryman,  single,  on  private 

place;  must  be  first-class  on  raising  broilers 
and  also  Guineas;  apply  with  reference  from 
last  employer:  wages  $00  per  month,  with  board 
and  room.  ADVERTISER  5705,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  for  farm;  steady  job; 

state  wages  and  particulars.  A.  E.  BERVY, 
East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  farmer  to  develop  150-acre 
poultrv,  hog  and  dairy,  as  partner  with  am¬ 
bition  to  buy.  ROB  IN  WOOD  FARM,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 


COUPLE  without  children;  man  to  understand 
general  farming,  milking  cows  and  able  to 
run  automobile;  woman  to  work  in  kitchen,  wait 
on  table,  and  no  laundry;  steady  position,  good 
wages  to  right  party.  ’Phone  Newburgh  681, 
ASPETONG  FARM,  or  New1  York  office,  Gram- 
ercy  0888. 


CAPABLE  farm  hand  for  small  farm;  2  horses, 
2  cows;  good  hoard  and  room  and  hath;  $60. 
BOX  193,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  age  31,  married, 
steady  and  absolutely  reliable,  desires  position 
with  Jersey  herd  doing  It.  of  M.  testing;  expert 
feeder,  having  had  charge  of1  the  feeding  of  test 
cows  of  many  large  herds;  have  technical  and 
practical  experience;  now  in  charge  of  150  Jer¬ 
seys  of  which  22  are  on  test;  state  size  of  herd, 
disposition  of  product,  living1  conditions,  and  what 
salary  you  offer.  HENRI  E.  RAGOT,  Tiverton 
Farms,  Greenwood,  Va. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  foreman  on  large  dairy 
farm,  by  Hollander;  married;  can  furnish  best 
of  reference.  ADVERTISER  5695,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Americans,  Scotch-Irish,  Protestants; 

man,  thorough  farm  and  estate  experience, 
capable  taking  charge;  wife,  excellent  cook, 
laundress  or  houseworker;  age,  35;  two  boys,  5 
and  6;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  5657, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  girl,  12,  wishes  steady  position 
as  working  housekeeper  in  country;  state  all 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5679,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  carpenter  and  poultryman;  salary  and 
percentage;  married;  Northern  New  Jersey. 
ADVERTISER  5680,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — IP  you  are  in  need  of  a  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  and  capable  man  in  all 
branches  of  the  business,  also  build  and  other 
mechanical  ability,  write  ADVERTISER  5697. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG,  thoroughly  experienced  married  man, 
dissolving  partnership,  desires  position  as  su¬ 
perintendent  or  assistant  on  large  dairy,  fruit 
or  produce  farm,  in  East  or  South;  good  execu¬ 
tive  and  a  hustler;  can  sell  produce  of  farm; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  5681,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  estate  or  commercial,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  farm  raised,  college  graduation;  under¬ 
stands  hogs,  cattle,  farming  and  Grade  A  milk 
production;  consider  any  proposition.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position,  private  estate; 

good  education,  habits;  experienced  with 
horses,  poultry  houses,  gardening,  pruning.  BOX 
11,  Clayville;  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Work  on  farm  year  round;  do  any¬ 
thing  but.  handle  walking  plow;  handy  at  re¬ 
pairs;  New  Hampshire  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5673,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  open  for  position  in  Fall,  estate 
or  commercial;  college  trained;  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  diversified  farming — purebred  stock, 
poultry,  hogs,  orchards,  gardening;  operate  and 
repair  all  modern  machinery  and  tractors; 
building,  repair,  construction  work;  experienced 
teacher;  American,  age  44;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  5672,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  man,  one  child,  Hol¬ 
land  descent,  wants  position  as  herdsman, 
general  farm  work;  steady,  sober;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  JOHN  PORTER,  40  Sixth  Ave.,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  with  19  years’ 
practical  experience  on  commercial  and  pri¬ 
vate  plants,  open  for  position  Sept.  15.  II. 
SHAPIRD,  Mgr.  Brightwaters  Poultry  Farm, 
Brightwaters,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager  or  estate  superintendent;  agri¬ 
cultural  college  graduate;  37;  married;  sev¬ 
eral  years  practical  work,  combined  with  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge;  expert  on  soils,  crops,  dairy 
and  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry;  Guernsey  or 
Ayrshire  cattle  preferred;  can  develop  a  new 
estate  into  a  paying  proposition  or  continue  de¬ 
velopment  work  on  a  running  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5682,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Successful,  practical  Leghorn 
specialist,  English,  will  establish,  reorganize, 
operate  commercial  egg  farm  on  modern  lines, 
or  lease  plant;  capacity  2500  up;  investigate. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5683,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


INTERESTED  in  poultry  farming,  fruit;  con¬ 
siderable  experience.  R.  LANE,  18  Pink- 
ham,  East,  Lynn,  Mass. 


PROTESTANT,  American,  woman,  with  two 
children,  would  like  to  get  position  as  house¬ 
keeper;  best  of  references  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5689,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  position  as  dairy  hand  or  care¬ 
taker;  many  years’  experience;  white;  middle 
age;  best  of  reference;  American  born.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5690,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  wishes  position,  milker 
and  barnman;  experienced;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  agricultural  college  graduates,  single,  de¬ 
sire  position  on  estate;  Long  Island  preferred; 
experienced  in  all  lines  of  agriculture,  and  of 
good  character;  A1  references.  Address  W. 
GRAHAM,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  Protestants,  want  care¬ 
taker’s  place  on  farm  or  small  estate;  man, 
life  experience  on  farm;  best  of1  references. 
ADVERTISER  5691,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  one  daughter,  30 
years’  experience,  wants  full  charge  of  egg 
farm;  prefer  in  or  near  Nortli  Jersey;  if  first- 
class  will  consider  50-50  basis;  if  willing  to  pay 
good  wages  to  a  dependable  man,  with  the  best 
of  references,  free  now,  communicate  248 
ROOSEVELT  AVE.,  York,  Pa. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position  on  farm;  honest, 
willing;  does  not  use  tobacco  or  liquor;  $100 
monthly,  with  house  and  usual  privileges.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  American,  36,  married,  no 
family,  wants  position  on  farm  or  estate;  7 
years’  experience.  J.  E.  GORDON,  Chappaqua, 
N.  Y. 


MARRIED  farmer,  age  35,  experienced  machin¬ 
ist,  desires  position  on  genera!  farm;  good 
living  accommodation  more  essentia]  than  high 
salary.  ADVERTISER  5707,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  milker,  by  Hollander; 

married;  wife  can  milk  also:  first-class  milk¬ 
ers;  can  furnish  best  of  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5696,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  practical  farmer,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  manager  or  foreman.  Oct.  1 
or  before;  married;  small  family;  middle  age; 
know  all  branches  of  farming,  including  Alfal¬ 
fa.  dairv  and  modern  machinery.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5699,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  by  young  married  man,  Oct.  1; 

hustler,  sincere,  mechanical;  now  manager  on 
large  general  farm;  show  worth  in  work,  not  in 
bragging.  ADVERTISER  5694,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMEN,  stop!  and  read;  do  you  want  a 
man  that  can  care  for  your  birds  as  good  as 
you  could  care  for  them  yourself?  If  so, 
answer  this  ad.  ADVERTISER  5698,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

TWO  all  round  farmers,  age  30  and  31,  want 
tenant  job.  BOX  144  Gainesville,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  with  one  child;  man,  gardener-farmer; 

from  first  of  September;  private  place;  steady, 
reliable;  excellent  reference;  wife,  chickens, 
ducks,  butter-maker  or  housekeeper.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  with  four  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  position.  ADVERTISER  5706, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT  farm  helper,  10  years’  experience 
In  machine  shop,  four  in  farming,  wants  work 
on  general  farm;  age  35.  ADVERTISER  5708, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  poultryman;  one  that 
knows  the  business  thoroughly;  prefer  private 
estate;  state  wages  and  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  5709,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  WORK  wanted  by  young  Jewish  woman 
(26);  some  experience.  ADVERTISER  5711, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — 206-acre  farm;  50  acres  timber;  35 
Holsteins;  17  Lakenvelders;  team,  wagons, 
sleighs,  hand  tools,  farm  machinery,  milker,  100 
tons  hay.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm,  5  to  10  acres.  New  Jersey, 
Long  Island;  State  road;  near  station  and 
town;  sandy  land;  good  water;  send  picture  and 
details.  ED.  THOMY,  126  West  16th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

THREE  bearing  orchards,  with  crops  of  Stark 
Delicious  and  other  good  varieties,  near  rail¬ 
road  town;  modern  improvements;  fine  climate; 
at  $6,000,  $7,500,  $16,000:  easy  terms.  OVER¬ 
BROOK  ORCHARD  Co.,  Saluda,  N.  C. 

FOR  SALE — 156-acre  farm;  10-room  house; 

barns;  fruit  orchard;  with  tools  and  stock. 
Apply  owner,  VERNON  II.  TIGER,  Gladstone, 
N.  J. 

SOUTHERN  Delaware  County  dairy  farm;  Fall 
dairy;  19  cows;  Winter  income;  with  or  with¬ 
out  equipment.  Write,  if  interested,  I>.  J. 
TAYLOR,  Kelsey,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  Pennsylvania;  90 
miles  from  New  York;  Erie  Railroad;  1,500 
hens;  1,600  pullets.  Particulars,  ADVERTISER 
5650,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IN  the  Sunapee  Lake  region,  2  miles  from  Suna- 
pee  Lake  Station,  and  right  at  the  foot  of'  Mt. 
Snnapee,  farm  of  75  acres  and  Summer  hoarding 
house  of  25  rooms,  with  farm  equipment  and 
house  furnishings;  an  ideal  place  for  Summer 
boarders,  auto  tea  room  and  gas  filling  station; 
on  the  main  State  highway  between  Claremont 
and  Concord,  N.  FI.  ADVERTISER  5651,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm  about  20  acres  within  50  miles 
New  York;  few  miles  station;  8-room  house; 
barn;  brook;  Jersey  preferred.  SPINDLER,  106 
Linden  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — With  or  without  equipment,  a  Co¬ 
lumbia^  County  farm  of  130  acres;  estimate 
130,000  ft,,  of  lumber;  running  water  of  known 
purity  in  12-room  house  and  barn ;  y2  mile  from 
State  road.  ADVERTISER  5604,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  4  acres,  close  in;  5- 
*00 m  cottage;  everything,  $1000.  HENRIETTA 
LONG,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

TO  RENT — $50  per  year,  40-acre  fertile  farm, 
suitable  dairy,  stock,  poultry,  garden.  E. 

PUTNEY,  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 81  acres.  Northern  New  Jersey,  50 
miles  from  New  York  City;  just  right  for 
poultry,  fruit  or  grain;  fine  Alfalfa  soil;  beau¬ 
tiful  woods  and  brook;  never-failing  spring; 
house  and  outbuildings;  for  quick  sale  will 
include  crops  and  stock;  price  reasonable.  Write 
owner,  ADVERTISER  5670,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE,  or  exchange  for  Florida  property  of 
equal  value,  small  place  in  beautiful  Chenango 
Valley;  make  pretty  Summer  home  for  eltv 
dweller.  Write  GEO.  W.  PALMER,  Poolville, 
N.  Y. 

DAIRY  farm,  one  to  three  hundred  acres,  pre¬ 
ferably  located  Central  New  York;  however, 
any  part  State  considered.  MARGERUM,  505 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

20  ACRES,  roadside  market  entering  Cazenovia, 
“America’s  most  beautiful  village”;  crops, 
stock,  tools;  price  $5,500.  SUNLAND  FARM, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

F'OR  SALE,  or  exchange  for  city  suburban  or 
country  store  property,  100-acre  farm.  OWN¬ 
ER,  7  Benton  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 105— acre  farm  in  village  of  Gerry, 
with  or  without  stock,  crops  and  tools;  on 
paved  road,  7  miles  from  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
and  fine  fluid  milk  market;  5  minutes’  walk 
from  high  school,  churches,  stores,  etc.  LEON 
DAMON,  Gerry,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES,  CONN. — Small  chicken  and 
squab  farm  for  sale;  20  acres;  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etables;  stocked;  bungalow  house  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  Improvements;  living  room  38x24  ft.  three 
large  bedrooms  and  one  small :  two  springs  sup¬ 
ply  abundant  water;  good  income  from  local 
patronage.  ADVERTISER  5684,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

128  ACRES  for  sale  on  account  of  illness;  two 
minutes’  walk  from  Erie  station,  post  office, 
school;  45  minutes’  drive  from  Buffalo;  good 
road.  ADVERTISER  5685,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SMALL  farm  wanted;  small  house;  low  price; 

Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  pre¬ 
ferred.  FERM,  Stelton,  N.  J. 

PLEASANT,  small,  country  place  of  10  acres: 

reasonable  price;  house,  hams,  garage  and 
poultry  house;  all  modern  conveniences;  2 
miles  main  street;  Vi  mile  trolley;  good  roads. 
WALTER  JOHNSON,  Middletown,  Conn. 

SAVE  $1000  by  buying  direct,  9-acre  fruit  and 
poultry  farm  on  paved  road  in  Southern  Jer¬ 
sey  for  $7,500;  all  city  conveniences.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5686,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  consisting  of  hard¬ 
ware  and  groceries,  located  iii  farming  com¬ 
munity  in  Northeast  Ohio;  stock  and  fixtures 
will  invoice  about  $10,000;  real  estate,  $3500. 
For  particulars  address  ADVERTISER  5687,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  •  electric  light  equipment, 
manufactured  by  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  having  capacity  for  a  thousand  lights;  it. 
is  of  the  finest  quality  and  Is  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion;  rare  bargain  for  country  estate,  camp  or 
small  settlement.  For  further  information  ad¬ 
dress  Home  Mission  Society,  Oakland,  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY — 126  acres,  12  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  good  stone  road,  suitable  for  dairv 
or  truck;  large  modern  house  with  beautiful 
trees  and  lawn;  good  outbuildings  and  tenant 
house;  must  be  sold  quickly.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  address  PRESTON  T.  ROBERTS, 
Moorestown,  N.  J.  Price  $20,000. 

FARM  to  rent,  one  mile  east  of  Rhinebeek. 

Dutchess  County:  good  chance  for  right  party. 
645  THIRD  AVE.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  plant  within  50  miles  New  York 
City;  10-20  acres:  near  road  and  station; 
Boston  Post,  Road  preferred.  SAVAltY,  209  E. 
25th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  very  productive  34-acre  farm; 

large  barn,  machine  house,  hog  house,  four 
chicken  houses,  8-room  house,  artesian  well, 
electric  lights,  tile  silo,  good  productive  orchard 
sold  $1,300  worth  apples  in  one  season;  milk 
can  be  sold  in  village;  located  at  Dublin,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Stnte  road,  5  miles  from  Doyles- 
t,own  and  33  from  Philadelphia;  buss  passes  the 
door;  price  $11,000;  terms.  Owner  AUG.  BETH- 
MAN,  State  School,  Pennhurst,  Pa. 

PERFECTLY  equipped  poultry  plant,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  laying  houses  for  1,200  layers;  colony 
houses  for  4,000  baby  chicks;  mammoth  incu¬ 
bator;  modern  home;  bath;  26  miles  from  At¬ 
lantic  City  markets;  good  schools,  churches; 
Skinner  system  of  irrigation  for  garden;  estab¬ 
lished  markets;  all  stock,  poultry,  complete. 
ADVERTISER  5700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  INTEND  to  lay  my  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  farm  out 
in  lots;  want  to  rent  on  option,  or  sell  my  9- 
room  house,  with  Improvements;  barn,  garage, 
henhouse  and  1,  2  or  3  acres  land;  ideal  location 
for  chicken  farm;  $2000  cash;  balance  like  rent; 
will  assist  right  party.  ADVERTISER  5701, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  place  about  10  acres,  suitable  fur 
poultry  and  fruit  raising;  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  P.  RICHTER,  43  Orange  St.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J.  No  agents. 

WANTED — Mountain  farm,  3-10  acres,  suitable 
poultry  and  boarding;  good  house;  plenty 
water;  prefer  Sullivan,  Orange,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 
ADVERTISER  5710,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 105  acres;  building  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  lots  of  fruit.  JOHN  DARFLER,  East 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

SACRIFICE,  account  of  death,  beautiful  home, 
45  minutes  from  Jersey  City  on  Erie  Railroad: 
stone  bungalow;  all  city  improvements;  stone 
garage;  equipped  for  poultry  raising,  orchard, 
etc.  P.  O.  BOX  61,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  poultry  plant;  3 
large  laying  houses,  electric  lights,  6  brooder 
houses,  Candee  incubator  2,400-ogg  capacity,  750 
White  Leghorn  pullets,  12  acres  level,  tillable 
ground,  10-room  dwelling;  well  and  cistern 
pump  at  sink  in  kitchen;  good  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings;  price  $5,500,  part  cash,  C.  11. 
CHUBB,  Palenville,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New>-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  It.  W.  WIND 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 

SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow;  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adlrondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Extracted,  here,  clover,  00-lb.  can, 
$7.80;  two,  $15;  buckwheat,  $6;  two,  $11.40; 
twelve  5-lb.  pails  clover,  $9;  buckwheat,  $7.80; 
10  lbs.  prepaid  in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat. 
$1.75;  purity  and  satisfaetion  guaranteed.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Power  hay  press;  give  condition, 
make  and  lowest  cash  price,  BOX  80,-  I.a- 
cona,  N.  Y. 

ITALIAN  queens,  famous  Root  strain,  $1  each. 
WESLEY  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 

LETTERS  that  look  like  typewritten  letters;  let 
me  reproduce  your  sales  letters;  100  copies, 
$1.80;  300  copies,  $2.70;  500  copies,  $3.60.  H.  F. 
HOLMES,  53  Carlton  Ave.,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  Quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3;  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Ford  sedan;  four  seater;  Bosch 
ignition;  recently  overhauled;  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  H.  BUSSING,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — $50;  garden  cultivator,  made  by 
Macultivator  Company,  Toledo;  almost  new; 
guaranteed.  O.  R.  DEGELMAN,  Mars,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  or  RENT — 24-acre  truck  or  poultry 
farm;  market:  Summer  resort;  writp  for  par¬ 
ticulars  Address  ADVERTISER  5702,  care 
Rural  New-Vorker. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


Don’t  let  “looks” 

rob  your  pocket-book 

You  can’t  choose  oil 

or  Black  Valentine  beans  by  “looks”  alone 


THESE  bean  seeds  certainly  look  alike. 

They  even  come  from  the  same  fam¬ 
ily — Black  Valentine.  But  one  pile  will 
grow  fancy  stringless  beans  which  earn  a 
good  profit. 

The  other  variety  will  grow  just  plain, 
stringy  beans.  It  isn’t  safe  to  judge  by 
appearances! 

It  costs  even  more  to  pick  oil  on  looks 
alone.  The  poorest  may  look  like  the  fin¬ 
est,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from 
appearance  whether  or  not  an  oil  is  the 
right  one  for  your  motor.  The  eye  can’t 
detect  the  difference.  But  your  motor 
can,  and  though  it  may  not  immediately 
complain,  a  poorer  crop  of  power  and  a 
bigger  crop  of  wear  are  as  sure  as  to¬ 
morrow’s  sunrise. 

Talk  with  any  man,  v/ho  doesn’t  judge 
by  appearances,  who  buys  certified  seed 
and  pure-bred  cattle,  and  you’ll  find  a 
man  who  uses  good  judgment  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  automotive  equipment.  He  will 
tell  you  that  the  cheapest  oil  may  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  expensive  lu¬ 
brication,  and  that  one  un¬ 
necessary  breakdown,  one 
repair  bill  for  prematurely- 
worn  parts,  will  quickly 
wipe  out  any  fancied  saving. 


A  man  of  this  type  is  very  likely  to  use 
Mobiloil,  because: 

1  He  refuses  to  be  fooled  by  appearances. 

2  He  knows  that  no  other  company  has 

specialized  in  lubrication  as  has 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company. 

3  His  judgment  in  selecting  Mobiloil  is 

backed  by  the  approval  of  practi¬ 
cally  every  manufacturer  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  motor  trucks,  and  farm 
tractors. 

4  He  is  sure  of  getting  the  correct  oil  for 

each  individual  car,  truck,  tractor, 
or  farm  lighting  unit. 

5  He  has  proved  that  Mobiloil  is  the 

most  economical  oil  to  use. 

*  *  * 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  not  a  gasoline  by¬ 
product.  It  is  refined  from  crude  stocks 
chosen  solely  for  lubricating  qualities. 
The  Vacuum  Oil  Company  has  special¬ 
ized  exclusively  in  lubricating  oils  for 
over  58  years,  and  its  recommendations 
are  accepted  as  scientifically  correct  by 
engineers  all  over  the  world.  Make  the 
Chart  of  Recommendations  your  guide. 

You  will  obtain  economical 
results  from  this  certified  oil 
just  as  truly  as  you  obtain 
profit  from  the  certified  seed 
which  comes  from  your  ex¬ 
periment  station. 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


Domestic 

Branches: 


New  York 
( Main  Office) 
Boston 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Buffalo 


Rochester 

Dallas 

Chicago 


St.  Louis 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Des  Moines 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Oklahoma  City 
Peoria  . 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Albany 
Portland,  Me. 
New  Haven 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Chart  of 
Recommendations 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  cars  and 
motor  trucks  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” 

E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 
Arc.  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for 
summer  and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommenda¬ 
tion  should  be  followed  during  the  entire  period 
when  freezing  temperatures  are  experienced. 

The  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automo¬ 
tive  Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional 
advice  on  correct  automobile  lubrication. 


How  to 
Read  the 
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Makes  of  Engines 

When  Used  in  Passenger  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 

(Recommendations  shown  separately  for  convenience) 
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Transmission  and  Differential 

For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil“CV 
“CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  recommended  by  complete 
Chart  available  at  all  dealers. 
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Permanent  Meadows  With  Chemicals 


(’an  I  keep  a  meadow  growing  by  sowing  grass  seed  i 
and  about  150  lbs.  fertilizer  to  the  acre  every  year?! 
If  so  will  you  state  best  time  of  year  to  apply  same? 

S.  J. 

HANGING  CONDITIONS.— Many  farmers 
are  asking  this  question.  Many  of  them 
are  dairymen  who  are  selling  off  their 
cows,  convinced  that  they  cannot  make 
any  labor  profit  out  of  milk  at  present 
prices.  They  will,  therefore,  seed  their 
meadows  carefully  and  try  to  keep  them  going  year 
after  year  by  top-dressing  with  good  fertilizer.  This 
saves  labor,  and  the  net  income  from  hay  will  be 
nearly  as  large  as  that  from  feeding  the  hay  to 
cows.  Of  course  this  is  all  against  the  usual  theory 
of  conducting  a  farm,  but  all  sorts  of  theories  are 
being  upset  these  days.  We  know  of  one  case  where 
i  farmer-dairyman  near  a  large  town  sold  his  cows 
p.nd  seeded  most  of  his  fields  to  clqver  and  mixed 
grasses.  The  hay  is  cut  and  sold  to  another  dairy¬ 
man  who  has  increased  his  herd  and  it  is  true  that 


the  haymaker  makes  a  greater  net  profit  than  he 
did  before  he  stopped  feeding  the  hay.  This  one 
incident  does  not  prove  the  rule  for  all,  but  there 
are  some  cases  where  what  we  may  call  a  long¬ 
term  meadow  will  pay  well. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY.— Answering  the 
above  question  directly  we  should  say  no;  it  will 
rot  be  possible  to  keep  up  such  a  meadow  year 
after  year  by  using  150  lbs.  of  fertilizer  yearly.  A 
ton  of  hay  from  clover  and  mixed  grasses  will  take 
away  from  the  soil  more  than  30  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  8 
lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  40  lbs.  of  potash.  The 
average  fertilizer  such  as  most  farmers  use  would 
add  about  6  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  12  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  7  or  8  lbs.  of  potash.  For  real  profit  there 
should  be  a  yield  of  at  least  one  and  one  half  tons 
of  hay  per  acre.  Thus  the  small  amount  of  fertilizer 
y<5u  suggest  would  not  begin  to  supply  what  the  hay 
lemoves.  It  is  true  that  many  farmers  do  not  be¬ 
gin  to  make  up  to  the  soil  what  they  take  out  of  it, 


but  if  you  want  to  keep  a  meadow  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  year  after  year,  you  must  feed  heavily — giving 
a  surplus  of  plant  food — that  is  more  than  you 
take  out. 

THE  PERMANENT  MEADOW.— There  are  many 
cases  on  record  where  meadows  have  been  kept  in 
high  production  10  or  12  years.  This  was  done  by 
starting  them  right  with  plenty  of  seed  and  a  good 
stand.  That  means  fitting  the  soil  right,  using  at 
least  one  ton  of  lime  to  the  acre,  getting  the  soil  as 
level  as  possible,  and  using  an  abundance  of  seed. 
If  you  want  a  permanent  meadow  you  must  start 
With  clean  soil — killing  out  all  the  weeds  and  foul 
growth.  The  longer  you  can  work  the  soil  the  bet¬ 
ter.  You  will  always  have  a  fine  stand  of  grass  if 
you  seed  after  a  crop  of  corn  or  garden  truck. 
Such  land  is  always  well  manured,  and  the  thorough 
culture  which  must  be  given  in  order  to  make  a 
full  crop  of  onions  gives  just  the  fitting  needed  for 
grass  seeding.  We  like  to  use  a  combination  of 
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Timothy  and  Red-top  grass,  and  both  Alsike  and 
Red  clover  mixed.  The  Red-top  does  not  add  to  the 
market  value  of  hay,  but  the  grass  has  a  higher 
feeding  value  than  Timothy.  It  is  a  slender  grass, 
and  will  work  in  and  thicken  the  stand.  Then,  like 
Alsike  clover,  it  will  make  a  good  growth  on  soil 
which  is  too  sour  for  Timothy  or  Red  clover.  No 
field  is  ever  quite  uniform  in  its  need  of  lime.  There 
will  be  spots  of  acid  soil  even  when  the  entire  field 
has  been  limed,  so  Red-top  and  Alsike  will  help  fill 
out  the  stand  and  make  it  more  uniform. 

SEEDING  A  CORNFIELD.— Most  of  these  farm¬ 
ers  who  swing  over  into  market  hay  will  have  corn¬ 
fields  to  seed  down.  It  will  pay  to  seed  them  right 
and  fill  the  soil  with  lime  if  possible.  There  is 
very  little  in  the  theory  that  fertilizers  will  bring 
weedy  old  meadows  back  into  solid  grass.  It  rarely 
pays  to  buy  fertilizer  for  such  an  old  meadow  more 
than  one  year.  Better  plow  it  up.  Kill  out  the 
sod  and  reseed.  In  fertilizing  such  a  meadow 
soluble  plant  food  should  be  used.  When  you  fer¬ 
tilize  corn  or  potatoes  you  can  often  put  rather 
crude  forms  of  plant  food  into  the  soil  where  they 
will  break  up  and  decay.  In  fertilizing  grass  the 
chemicals  are  left  on  top  of  the  soil  and  must,  dis¬ 
solve  and  soak  down  to  the  grass  roots.  This  means 
available  forms  of  nitrogen  like  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  very  fine  ground  bone  or  acid- 
1  liosphate  and  potash  salts.  A  fertilizer  might  give 
a  good  crop  of  corn,  yet  be  nearly  useless  to  push  a 
crop  of  grass.  Mr.  George  M.  Clark,  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  grass  man,  used  an  equal  mixture  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  fine  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  with  great 
results.  A  simple  mixture  of  one  part  nitrate  of 
soda,  two  parts  acid  phosphate  and  one  part  potash 
would  be  good  and  there  should  be  at  least  400  lbs. 
to  the  acre. 


Michigan  Farmers  Seeing  New  York 

IKED  and  dusty,  nearly  S00  Michigan  farmers, 
their  wives  and  children,  are  journeying 
through  New  York  .state,  facing  toward  New  York 
City  and  Boston,  on  the  sixth  annual  tour  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Farmers  and  Grangers.  This  get-together  trip 
will  bring  many  Michigan  people  back  to  the  homes 
of  their  parents  and  grandparents  who  left  New’ 
York  State  and  the  New  England  States  to  take  up 
new’  homes  further  west.  The  period  of  immigra¬ 
tion  from  New  York  to  Michigan  was  at  its  height 
between  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars.  It  began  as 
early  as  the  30's.  Many  of  these  people  are  descend¬ 
ed  from  farmers  who  with  their  waves  and  children 
j tacked  a  few  household  goods  in  their  wagons,  drove 
lo  Buffalo  and  embarked  for  Toledo.  Others  fol¬ 
lowed  the  famous  highway  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie.  The  old  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railway  transported  many  families  from  Buffalo 
to  Adrian,  Mach.,  and  as  if  was  extended  onward  to 
Hillsdale  and  through  to  Chicago.  Many  of  these 
are  sons  and  daughters  of  the  thrifty  farmers  who 
came  from  Germany  during  the  high  period  of  im¬ 
migration,  and  who  have  contributed  in  full  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  reclaiming  of  the  swamps,  the  cutting  of 
the  timber  and  the  carving  out  of  farms,  and  per¬ 
haps  still  others  are  grandsons  and  great-grandsons 
of  the  hardy  French  traders  who  started  the  first 
settlements,  in  still  earlier  years.  These  fine  people 
are  receiving  a  royal  welcome  as  they  proceed  east¬ 
ward.  Fair  grounds  are  flung  open  for  their  camps, 
Grangers  and  farmers  along  the  way  are  anxious 
to  share  their  fruits  and  vegetables  with  their 
friends  from  another  State,  for  the  results  of  such  a 
trip  not  only  will  be  to  weld  farmers  together,  but 
to  make  lasting  friendships.  This  is  the  sixth  of 
the  Michigan  tours,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  J. 
II.  Brown,  prominent  in  Michigan  Grange  and  farm 
affairs.  w.  j. 


Condemnation  of  New  York  Farm  Land 

WE  have  many  letters  from  farmers  whose 
farms  are  needed  for  public  improvement. 
In  one  typical  case  a  dam  to  store  water  is  needed 
by  a  State  hospital,  and  this  naturally  means  that 
land  now  in  farms  must  be  secured.  One  of  our 
readers  has  such  a  farm.  He  puts  a  price  on  it 
which  the  commission  thinks  is  too  high.  They 
propose  to  have  the  property  valued  “in  the  usual 
way,”  and  if  this  price  is  not  accepted  they  will 
acquire  it  under  the  condemnation  law.  This  farmer 
wants  to  know  what  that  is.  He  says:  “I  thought 
when  a  person  owns  land  and  always  pays  taxes 
no  one  has  anything  to  say  about  the  ownership.” 
The  following  statement,  gives  the  essential  points 
of  the  New  York  “condemnation  law” : 


Section  0  of  Article  I  of  th.e  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  New  York  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation. 

The  court  has  held  that  the  power  to  take  private 
property  for  public  use  is  inseparable  from  the  sover¬ 
eign  power  of  the  State  and  the  constitution  merely 
regulates  it  by  requiring  that  just  compensation  be  made 
to  the  owner.  The  right  to  take  may  be  delegated  by 
the  Sovereignty  for  a  public  use. 

Section  7  of  Article  I  of  the  constitution  further  pro¬ 
vides,  “When  private  property  shall  be  taken  for  any 
public  use,  the  compensation  to  be  made  thenefor,  when 
such  compensation  is  not  made  by  'the  State,  shall  be 


This  shows  Mrs.  E.  G.  Carlson  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  with 
some  of  her  St.  Bernard  puppies.  This  is  a  noted  breed. 


ascertained  by  a  jury,  or  by  the  Supreme  Court,  with  or 
without  a  jury,  but  not  with  a  referee,  or  by  not  It^s 
than  three  commissioners  appointed  by  a  court  of  rec¬ 
ord.  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  Private  roads  may  be 
opened  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  but  in 
every  cause  the  necessity  of  the  road  and  the  amount 
ot  all  damages  to  be  sustained  by  the  opening  thereof 
shall  be  first  determined  by  a  jury  of  freeholders,  and 
such  amount,  together  with  the  expenses  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing.  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  to  be  benefited.  Gen¬ 
eral  laws  may  be  passed  permitting  the  owners  or  occu¬ 
pants  of  agricultural  lands  to  construct  and  maintain 


This  picture  of  a  young  apple  tree  (Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent)  was  taken  on  Decoration  Day  by  J.  D.  Winter 
of  South  Kortright,  N.  Y.  This  is  an  unusual  produc¬ 
tion  of  bloom. 

for  the  drainage  thereof,  necessary  drains,  ditches  and 
dykes  upon  the  lands  of  others,  under  proper  restric¬ 
tions  and  with  just,  compensation,  but  no  special  law’s 
shall  be  enacted  for  such  purpose.  The  Legislature  may 
authorize  cities  to  take  more  land  and  property  than  is 
needed  for  actual  construction  in  the  laying  out,  widen¬ 
ing,  extending  or  relocating  parks,  public  places,  high¬ 
ways  or  streets,  provided,  however,  that  the  additional 
land  and  property  so  authorized  to  be  taken  shall  be  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  form  suitable  building  sites  abut¬ 
ting  on  such  park,  public  place,  highway  or  street.  After 
so  much  of  the  land  and  property  has  been  appropriated 
for  such  park,  public  place,  highway  or  street  as  is 
needed  therefor,  the  remainder  may  be  sold  or  leased. 


It  has  been  held  that  the  constitutional  provisions  as 
to  the  manner  of  ascertaining*  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  for  private  property  when  taken  for  public  use 
may  be  waived  by  the  owner. 

Section  64  of  the  Insanity  Law  provides  as  follows : 
“The  State  hospital  commission  may  acquire,  under  the 
condemnation  law,  such  real  estate,  right  or  interest 
therein  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction,  main¬ 
tenance  and  accommodation  of  a  State  hospital,  if  un¬ 
able  to  agree  with  the  owner  thereof  for  its  purchase. 
The  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  such  real 
estate,  rights  or  interests  therein,  shall  he  instituted  and 
maintained  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Aew  York,  by  the  Attorney-General  or  by  such  counsel 
as  the  Governor  or  Attorney-General  may  designate  for 
that  purpose,  upon  the  certificate  of  such  commission  ns 
to  the  necessity  of  acquiring  such  real  estate,  right  or 
interest  therein,  approved  and  endorsed  bv  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  The  commission  may  acquire  and  hold  in  the 
name  of  and  for  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
by  grant,  gift,  devise  or  bequest,  property  to  be  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  insane  persons  in  and  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  a  hospital.” 

The  courts  have  held  that  in  determining  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  paid  the  owner  of  property 
taken  by  eminent  domain,  the  value  to  the  owner  of  the 
property  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  not  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  property. 

lor  the  purpose  of  assessing  damages  from  public 
improvements  the  land  should  be  valued  in  view  of 
every  possible  use  to  which  it  may  be  put. 

The  measure  of  damages  for  the  appropriation  by 
the  State  of  a  portion  of  a  farm,  for  public  use,  is  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  farm  before  and 
after  such  appropriation. 

The  constitution  has  recognized  that  there  will  be 
many  times  w’hen  the  State  will  find  it  necessary  to  take 
private  property  for  public  use ;  that  is.  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  benefited  by  taking  over  property  belonging 
to  an  individual,  and  the  constitution  has  wisely  pro¬ 
vided  the  manner  of  arriving  at  the  damages,  hence  the 
individual  cannot  place  an  exorbitant  price  upon  his 
property  which,  prior  to  the  application,  might  have 
been  worthless.  Every  owner  of  property  which  is 
taken  for  public  use  is  justly  dealt  with,  and  while  he 
may  he  unwilling  to  sell  his  property,  it  is  one  of  the 
duties  Which  he  owes  the  State  and.  if  he  refuses,  con¬ 
demnation  proceedings  will  compel  the  transfer. 


Delaware  Grape 

I  have  a  piece  of  20  acres,  and  although  sloping  north 
it  stands  so  high  that  the  sun  shines  there  early  in  the 
morning.  I  would  like  to  try  five  acres  in  grapes, 
and  have  in  mind  the  Delaware  variety.  I  would  like  to 
know  from  some  authority  on  grape  culture  how  long 
would  such  variety  take  to  come  in  full  bearing,  and 
how  much  would  an  average  vine  produce.  Would  the 
robins  keep  away  from  the  grapes  if  one  would  keep 
shooting  a  few  shots  every  day?  '  n.  d. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 

IIE  variety  Delaware  seems  to  be  especially  rel¬ 
ished  by  robins,  and  though  we  have  tried  many 
devices,  even  to  firing  many  shots  in  the  air,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  check  their  depredations  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  This  variety,  as  most  others, 
will  bear  under  good  care  and  suitable  growing  con¬ 
ditions  a  full  crop  in  its  fourth  year.  With  the 
above  conditions  met,  Delaware  should  average  two 
tons  per  acre  over  several  years.  In  some  seasons 
the  production  will  be  considerably  heavier  than  this, 
while  in  others  it  wil.1  be  less  than  two  tons.  It  is 
unsafe  to  figure  on  the  production  of  the  average 
vine,  as  their  yields  fluctuate  widely,  conditioned  on 
the  grade  of  vine  planted,  the  soil  environment,  and 
the  freedom  from  insects  and  diseases.  f.  e.  g. 


Thompson’s  Seedless  Grape 

OME  time  ago  someone  inquired  the  possibility  of 
growing  this  grape  in  New  York  State.  I  have 
lived  10  years  there  in  the  grape  region,  and  seven 
years  in  California,  where  I  have  the  Thompson 
Seedless  growing,  and  have  seen  them  in  the  south 
part  of  this  State  in  Tulare  County  and  Fresno,  and 
am  sure  that  the  possibility  of  growing  them  any¬ 
where  east  is  not  good  or  safe.  My  residence  is 
Santa  Rosa,  50  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  They 
can  be  grown  here,  but  not  as  a  profitable  kind;  it 
is  not  hot  enough  in  Summer,  and  they  do  not  ripen 
well.  The  wood  of  the  Thompson  is  too  soft  to 
ripen  well  here,  it  is  often  hurt  by  our  frosts,  that 
seldom  produce  ice  in  still  water. 

The  climate  is  very  changeable  here  from  one 
neighborhood  to  another.  Any  coast-line  county  is 
quite  uniform  the  year  around,  but  any  interior 
county,  over  the  range  of  mountains,  is  very  hot  in 
Summer,  and  cooler  in  Winter.  You  may  find  even 
climate  all  along  the  coast,  even  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  but  from  west  to  east  in  almost  any 
place  you  go  to  a  hotter  climate.  The  residence 
part  of  the  State  mostly  sought  is  in  the  coast  coun¬ 
ties.  There  irrigation  is  not  so  much  needed,  as  the 
fogs  supply  the  moisture  to  grow  most  crops.  This 
region  is  largely  a  resort  place  for  those  from  in¬ 
side  counties  .  The  crops  are  mostly  prunes,  apples, 
pears,  cherries  and  grapes,  mostly  in  small  farms, 
while  grain  and  stock  farms  are  in  larger  areas. 
Do  not  spend  time  growing  Thompson’s  Seedless 
gi  apes  east.  a.  h.  geiesa. 

California. 
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Peonies,  the  Flower  of  the  Ozarks 

[It  will  surprise  many  of  our  people  to  know  that  a 
great  business  of  producing  peonies  has  been  developed 
around  the  small  town  of  Sarcoxie,  Mo.  Jasper  County 
is  in  Southwest  Missouri,  near  the  Oklahoma  line,  per¬ 
haps  the  last  place  that  the  average  eastern  man  would 
put  down  as  headquarters  for  flowers ;  yet,  as  we  see 
from  the  following  article,  a  tremendous  business  in 
peonies  has  been  developed  at  this  point.  Most  of  us 
in  the  East  seem  to  think  that  the  Ozarks  are  noted  for 
apples,  mountain  scenery  and  emotional  novels.  The 
ignorance  of  the  average  eastern  man  about  western 
conditions  is  only  equaled  by  the  idea  some  western 
men  have  about  the  East.  It  is  evident  that  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  producing  peonies  has  settled  close  to  Sarcoxie 
because  the  soil  and  conditions  are  just  right  for  the 
crop.  It  is  something  of  a  case  of  natural  selection — 
like  asparagus  growing  at  Concord,  Mass.,  or  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  teasels  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.] 

ARLOT  SHIPMENTS. — Large  quantities  of  cut 
peonies  are  shipped  from  Sarcoxie,  and  will 
aggregate  a  number  of  cars  each  year — we  have 
never  estimated  how  many.  But  we  do  not  ship  in 
carlots  to  one  customer  or  consignee,  because  we  do 
not  ship  to  a  different  distributing  point,  but  distrib¬ 
ute  from  Sarcoxie.  In  the  main  our  shipments  are 
direct  to  the  florists  who  buy  the  flow¬ 
ers  for  re-sale,  and  that  makes  carlots 
to  one  customer  out  of  the  question. 

FAVORABLE  LOCATION.— -The  Sar¬ 
coxie  soil  and  climate  is  favorable  for 
growing  peonies,  but  we  cannot  claim 
any  credit  for  deliberately  hunting  the 
location.  If  we  can  claim  any  credit 
it  is  only  for  increasing  our  acreage 
when  we  found  the  soil  and  climate 
suitable.  Were  we  establishing  a  new 
business  we  naturally  would  investi¬ 
gate  soil,  climate  and  shipping  facili¬ 
ties.  This  is  no  reflection  on  Sarcoxie 
— only  an  acknowledgment  that  there 
are  many  other  suitable  locations.  The 
peony  business  happened  to  get  start¬ 
ed  at  Sarcoxie  because  our  forefathers 
happened  to  settle  here  and  our  nur¬ 
sery  was  started  in  1S75.  In  the  early 
days  peonies  were  grown  for  the 
plants.  We  do  not  know  just  how 
early,  but  we  find  them  listed  in  our 
earliest  catalogue  on  file — 1SS0.  Final¬ 
ly  shipping  the  flowers  was  tried,  and 
when  they  paid  more  were  shipped  and 
the  acreage  increased.  That  is  noth¬ 
ing  unusual.  If  a  farmer  finds  corn 
pays  he  naturally  will  increase  his  corn 
acreage.  The  peony  business  became 
concentrated  around  Sarcoxie  just  the 
same  way  the  strawberry  business  did. 

When  one  grower  in  any  line  makes 
money,  others  enter  the  business.  The 
peony  business  is  not  organized  here 
like  the  ‘Strawberry  business.  Each 
peony  grower  runs  his  business  and 
markets  his  product  wherever  he  can 
secure  the  trade. 

A  CONSERVATIVE  BUSINESS.— 

Peony  growing  is  not  a  “get-rich-quick” 
business.  The  initial  investment  per 
acre  is  large,  and  we  do  not  figure  on 
getting  any  returns  until  the  third 
year.  'Sometimes  a  few  flowers  are 
cut  the  second  year,  but  usually  it  is 
not  advisable,  as  if  too  much  foliage 
is  removed  they  will  not  make  a  good  growth  for  the 
following  year.  Thorough  preparation  of  the  ground 
when  'planting,  frequent,  thorough  cultivation  and 
close  attention  to  details  when  cutting,  grading  and 
packing  are  essential  to  success.  For  the  shipping 
trade  different  varieties  are  cut  at  different  stages 
of  development,  for  best  results.  While  one  grower 
can  show  another  how  he  cuts,  only  experience  can 
render  a  grower  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
proper  stage.  If  peonies  are  to  be  grown  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  a  study  of  marketing  is  as  essential 
as  growing.  For  the  wholesale  trade  the  grower 
must  first  decide  whether  to  market  through  the 
commission  florists  or  to  do  his  own  marketing.  If 
he  decides  to  do  his  own  marketing  he  must  decide 
whether  to  solicit  business  through  the  florist  trade 
papers  or  by  circulars.  That  leads  to  a  study  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Then  he  must  study  train  times,  transfer 
points,  what  points  handle  and  transfer  express  at 
night,  and  such.  Of  course,  growers  “get  by”  with¬ 
out  such  close  study,  but  it  is  necessary  if  one  is  to 
■give  his  customers  the  best  service  possible.  The 
florist  who  has  room  for  outdoor  flowers  should 
make  money  growing  peonies.  He  already  has  a 
trade  established  and  can  develop  it,  including  a 
shipping  trade  if  he  desires. 

THE  SMALL  GROWER. — The  man  who  grows 
peonies  as  a  side  line  some  years  finds  it  profitable, 


sometimes  unprofitable.  Years  when  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  flowers  he  can  dispose  of  them  readily. 
When  there  is  an  abundance,  marketing  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  if  he  waits  until  they  are  blooming  before 
marketing  arrangements  he  will  have  trouble  dis¬ 
posing  of  them.  He  may  depend  upon  commission 
shipments.  Sometimes  this  pays.  The  trouble  with 
the  small  grower  is  that  it  is  expensive  to  keep  Li 
touch  with  the  different  markets  by  wire,  and  when 
he  ships  by  guess  he  may  ship  to  an  overstocked  and 
consequently  unprofitable  market.  Even  in  a  city  so 
large  as  New  York  the  supply  of  consigned  flowers 
is  often  so  great  it.  forces  the  price  to  an  unprofit¬ 
able  point,  sometimes  even  more  than  the  market 
can  absorb  at  any  price.  The  man  with  a  good  road¬ 
side  market  does  not  have  as  much  to  think  of  in 
marketing  problems  as  long  as  his  supply  does  not 
exceed  the  roadside  demand.  After  that  he  has  the 
troubles  of  any  other  grower.  Properly  managed, 
peony  growing  is  a  profitable  business,  but  it  is  a 
business  and  not  a  pastime.  The  man  who  enters 


the  business  should  not  expect  to  depend  upon  the 
demand  already  created,  but  should  help  create 
more  demand.  c.  m.  wild. 


“Educational  Crime”  In  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 

ON  page  1075  we  mentioned  the  district  school 
troubles  in  Wayne  Co..  N.  Y.  It  is  a  case  of  en¬ 
forced  consolidation  against  the  wishes  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  rural  patrons.  The  situation  has 
been  well  described  as  an  educational  crime,  but  the 
people  find  themselves  well  nigh  powerless  under 
the  present  rules  to  conduct  their  own  school  busi¬ 
ness.  A  great  meeting  of  protest  was  held  at  Pal¬ 
myra  on  the  evening  of  July  31,  as  the  following 
brief  report  shows: 

About  400  people  were  present.  The  county  secretary 
called  the  meeting  to  order  and  Albert  Bush  of  Marion 
was  elected  permanent  chairman.  Assemblyman  Geo. 
8.  Johnson  of  Palmyra  read  the  decision  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  in  regard  to  the  appeals  of  the 
district,  and  in  each  case  the  appeal  was  rejected,  on 
the  ground  that  the  superior  educational  advantages 
due  to  consolidation  outweighed  all  other  considerations. 

.Tames  G.  Greene  of  Rochester,  president  of  the  State 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  was  present,  and 
addressed  the  meeting.  He  called  attention  to  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  appealing  from  the  decision  of  the  department 
to  the  head  of  that  department,  at  whose  instigation 
the  original  order  was  made.  He  called  attention  to 
the  stenographer’s  report  of  the  speech  of  Commissioner 
Graves  at  the  Albany  hearing  last  Winter,  in  which  the 
commissioner  is  quoted  as  saying :  “Do  I  look  like  a 


czar  that  would  force  you  people  to  do  something  you 
did  not  want  to  do?”  and  compared  that  statement  with 
the  acts  performed  in  the  forced  consolidation  of  the 
districts  represented  at  the  meeting,  in  each  of  which  it 
was  against  the  express  wish  of  practically  all  the  resi¬ 
dents;  in  the  caser  of  Macedon  Center  not  only  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  districts,  but  also  against  the 
wish  of  a  majority  of  the  residents  of  the  district  to 
which  they  were  joined. 

The  feeling  against  the  department  because  of  its 
misuse  of  its  power  was  so  strong  that  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  bill  to  be  presented  by  the  Wayne 
Assemblyman  to  the  next  legislative  assembly,  that 
would  take  from  the  district  superintendent  the  power 
to  consolidate  districts  against  the  wish  of  the  district 
concerned.  The  resolution  read  as  follows: 

“ Resolved ,  That  our  representative  in  the  Legislature 
be  asked  to  call  for  a  revision  of  the  school  law  to  the 
end  that  the  control  of  the  schools  may  be  brought 
back  to  the  people.  Also  that  the  power  of  forcible 
consolidation  be  taken  from  the  district  superintendents, 
also  providing  for  a  court  review  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  on  all  points  of  law.” 

The  county  secretary  urged  all  trustees  present  to  or¬ 
ganize  branches  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  in  their  districts,  in  order  that  they  might  be  in 
a  position  to  co-operate  in  an  organized  way  in  the 
effort  to  get  the  legislation  desired. 

The  committee  to  draft  the  laws  mentioned  is  com¬ 
posed  of  S.  D.  Anderson,  Macedon  ;  C.  P.  Fairbanks, 
Williamson ;  Orrin  Tack,  East  Palmyra. 

c.  1>.  F. 

At  the  great  hearing  in  Albany  last 
Winter  the  statement  was  made  that 
our  country  people  have  little  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  men  who  were  trying  to 
push  the  rural  school  bill  through.  The 
backers  of  the  bill  were  very  indignant, 
but  an  appeal  to  the  great  gathering 
at  this  hearing  indicated  the  truth  of 
the  statement.  Every  week  brings  us 
additional  evidence.  This  meeting  in 
Wayne  County  is  a  case  in  point.  These 
farmers  feel  that  consolidation  has 
been  forced  upon  them  against,  their 
will,  when  they  were  given  assurance 
that  nothing  offensive  would  be  done 
in  such  a  case.  In  view  of  these  things 
there  is  a  growing  belief  that  it  will 
be  a  vital  error  to  permit  the  passage 
of  any  broad  and  radical  school  bill 
which  will  make  a  complete  change  in 
school  matters.  This  Wayne  County 
meeting  starts  what  we  think  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  most  country  people.  Let  us 
first  make  sure  of  our  rights  under  the 
present  law.  Then  let  us  take  up  the 
question  of  taxation  by  itself,  and  not 
mix  it  up  with  administration.  With 
the  taxation  question  reasonably  set¬ 
tled  we  can  then  agree  upon  the  best 
form  of  administration.  If  we  permit 
the  whole  thing  to  be  mixed  and 
jumbled  into  one  bill  we  shall  never 
get  anywhere. 


Chaulmoogra  Oil — and  Joseph 
F.  Rock 

SOME  of  the  papers  and  magazines 
have  printed  rather  romantic  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  efforts  made  by  Joseph 
F.  Rock  to  discover  and  propagate  the 
tree  from  which  chaulmoogra  oil  is 
produced.  This  oil  has  been  used  with 
success  in  treating  leprosy,  and  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  identify  the  tree 
and  obtain  cuttings  or  seeds.  The 
journey  made  by  Mr.  Rock  into  the  tropical  jungle 
in  his  search  for  the  tree  is  even  more  exciting  than 
the  account  of  Stanley’s  expedition  in  Africa. 

The  following  statement  of  Mr.  Rock’s  service  is 
written  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Taylor  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment. 

A  picture  of  the  young  trees  as  propagated  indoors, 
for  outside  planting,  is  shown  in  the  picture.  The 
cultivation  of  this  tree  will  prove  a  great  boon  to 
those  afflicted  with  leprosy  or  other  severe  skin  dis¬ 
eases.  What  a  feeling  it  gives  one  to  think  of  this 
chaulmoogra  tree,  carrying  its  great  boon  to  the 
afflicted,  hiding  itself  in  the  jungle  through  all  these 
centuries  until  the  adventurous  spirit  of  man  dis¬ 
covered  its  hiding  place ! 

Joseph  F.  Rock  was  for  15  years  a  botanist  in 
Hawaii,  where  he  published  a  number  of  mono¬ 
graphs  on  the  local  flora.  While  engaged  in  that 
work  he  became  interested  in  the  lepers  and  the 
efforts  being  made  to  relieve  their  distress.  The  use 
of  chaulmoogra  oil  was  at  that  time  being  considered 
seriously,  and  after  fractional  distillation  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  esters  of  this  oil  available,  and  experi¬ 
ments  had  shown  that  these  esters  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  safely  and  easily,  and  that  they  had  favor¬ 
able  results,  Mr.  Rock  determined  to  assist  in  the 
work  by  securing  seeds  of  the  trees  which  yield 
chaulmoogra  oil.  At  that  time  little  was  known  of 


One  of  our  readers  sends  this  picture  to  khow  how  they  turn  under  a  cover  crop  in 
Massachusetts.  As  will  be  seen,  this  rye  is  turned  under,  completely  out  of  sight. 
A  chain  is  hung  so  that  it  pulls  the  rye  down  where  the  furrow  slice  can  cover  it. 


Chaulmoogra  Plants,  Taralctogenos  Ku Crowing  in  a  Government  Greenhouse 
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these  trees.  The  oil  was  brought  out  of  the 
back  country  of  Burma  and  Siam,  and 
no  one  knew  definitely  just  what  trees 
yielded  it,  though  the  official  source  of  the 
drug  has  always  been  Taraktogenos  kur- 
zii.  Mr.  Bock  came  to  Washington,  un¬ 
listed  the  support  of  this  department,  and 
went  to  Burma  and  Siam  in  1920.  His 
studies  there  revealed  the  fact  that  chaul- 
moogra  oil  was  being  secured  from  sev¬ 
eral  different  trees,  all  of  the  order  Fla- 
courtiateae,  and  he  secured  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  seeds,  including  the  true  chaul- 
moogra,  Taraktogenos  kurzii,  and  several 
others,  such  as  Hydnocarpus  wightiana 
and  H.  anthelmintica.  Some  of  these 
seeds  were  sent  to  Hawaii,  others  to  the 
United  State.  We  grew  young  plants  in 
our  greenhouses  near  Washington,  and 
have  distributed  them  widely  in  tropical 
America.  In  addition  to  the  plantations 
which  have  been  established  in  Hawaii, 
there  are  now  others  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
Porto  Rico,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba  and  other 
regions.  It  will  probably  be  several  years 
before  any  of  these  commence  to  yield. 

After  bis’  return  from  Burma  and 
Siam,  in  1921,  Mr.  Rock  started  on  a 
second  voyage  of  agricultural  explora¬ 
tion  for  this  department,  this  time  to  the 
province  of  Yunnan,  in  Southwestern 
China.  There  he  secured  and  sent  to 
Washington  seeds  of  many  chestnuts,  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  them  might  prove 
blight  resistant  and  assist  in  replacing 
the  chestnut  forests  of  this  country, 
which,  as  you  know,  are  rapidly  being  de¬ 
stroyed  by  blight.  He  also  sent  many 
wild  forms  of  Pyrus,  Malus  and  Prunus, 
which  'he  thought  might  prove  useful  to 
plant  breeders,  and  for  stocks  on  which 
to  graft  cultivated  stone  fruits. 

After  two  years  of  work  in  Yunnan, 
the  National  Geographic  Society  of 
Washington  took  over  the  support  of  his 
expedition,  and  he  remained  on  our  rolls 
as  a  collaborator,  sending  all  of  his  seeds 
and  plants  to  this  department.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington  the  first  of  this 
month.  During  the  past  year  he  has  col¬ 
lected  large  quantities  of  seeds  of  half- 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  in  particular  a 
collection  of  nearly  500  different  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons.  WK.  A.  TAYLOR. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


Countrywide  Situation 

POTATOES  AND  WHEAT  GAIN,  AND  APPLES 
LOSE  IN  PRODUCTION  OUTLOOK 

Features  of  the  August  crop  situation 
are  the  moderate  improvement  in  wheat, 
which  is  still  decidedly  below  average, 
the  gain  of  26,000,000  'bu.  in  potato  pros¬ 
pects,  bringing  the  crop  from  below  aver¬ 
age  to  slightly  above,  and  the  falling  off 
of  the  commercial  apple  crop  by  3,000,- 
000  bu. 

SWEET  POTATOES  LIGHT 

Sweet  potatoes  will  be  a  moderate  crop. 
The  reduction  in  sweet  potatoes  is  a 
strong  example  of  the  effect  of  reports  on 
“Intention  to  Plant,”  a  form  of  report 
which  crop  experts  of  Europe  consider 
one  of  our  best  new  ideas  in  that  line. 
Early  in  the  season  southern  growers 
were  enthusiastic  and  planned  a  big  acre¬ 
age,  but  after  the  intention  report  came 
out  they  cut  down  so  hard  that  the  acre¬ 
age  was  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The 
season  has  not  been  favorable,  resulting 
in  about  four-fifths  of  an  average  crop, 
as  indicated  by  present  conditions.  This 
means  more  money  from  about  the  usual 
acreage,  because  the  price  is  likely  to  be 
fairly  high.  It  is  certainly  opening  high, 
at  over  $10  per  bbl.  Probably  it  will  pay 
to  store  sweet  potatoes  this  season  for 
those  who  have  up-to-date  storehouses. 

The  world-wide  improvement  in  wheat 
makes  some  farmers  wish  they  were  sure 
they  could  sell  at  the  present  prices.  It 
can  be  done  by  selling  contracts  to  deliv¬ 
er  when  the  wheat  is  ready,  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  outlook  is  still  rather  good. 

APPLE  OUTLOOK  CHANGING 

Another  decrease  of  apple  production 
as  great  as  happened  this  month  would 
bring  the  commercial  yield  below  the  five- 
year  average.  The  decrease  from  early 
prospects  has  been  mainly  in  the  West 
and  South.  ‘The  North  still  has  a  rather 
large  crop,  but  as  it  looks  now  there  will 
be  at  least  one-fourth  less  western  apples 
as  compared  with  last  season,  and  some 
less  eastern  apples.  It  needs  no  argu¬ 
ment  to  conclude  that  the  price  situation 
is  more  favorable,  although  there  will  be 
plenty  of  apples  left. 

Early  apples  are  selling  in  the  great 
city  markets  on  an  average  of  25  to  50c 
per  bu.  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Some 
early  sales  in  the  West  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery  at  $1.50  per  box  have  also  been  on  a 
higher  basis  than  a  year  ago.  Talk  of 
prices  for  the  main  crop  is  of  little  use 
until  at  least  a  month  later,  although 
most  experts  seem  to  think  apples  will 
cell  higher  this  season  than  last,  mainly 
because  there  will  be  less  pressure  from 
western  apples. 

II ORE  POTATOES 

The  month’s  increase  of  26.000,000  bu. 
in  the  potato  crop  outlook  tends  to  remove 
some  of  the  shine  from  early  hopes  of 
high  prices.  It  brings  the  expected 'crop 
within  13,000,000  bu.  of  last  year.  But 
last  years  crop  was  really  under-estimat¬ 
ed.  since  there  were  more  main  crop  po¬ 
tatoes  shipped  than  for  the  season  before. 
Many  of  the  potatoes  of  this  1924  crop 
are  like  water  that  has  gone  over  the  mill 
wheel.  The  big  southern  crop  is  out  of 
the  way,  or  will  be  soon.  Potatoes  have 


picked  up  notably  in  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  region.  The  prominent  potato 
States,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Mich¬ 
igan,  now  promise  more  potatoes  than 
last  season.  The  East  and  the  western 
irrigated  region  are  not  doing  so  well. 
Back  of  moisture  has  been  the  usual 
trouble  where  crops  failed  to  gain  in 
July  and  early  August.  On  the  whole, 
the  crop  situation  is  showing  the  usual 
tendency  of  a  late  season  to  catch  up 
with  usual  conditions. 

General  business  conditions,  which 
have  been  growing  worse  all  Spring  and 
Summer,  now  show  a  few  signs  of  coming 
recovery,  and  hopeful  people  are  looking 
for  increased  activity  in  the  mines,  fac¬ 
tories  and  stores  this  Fall.  g.  b.  f. 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

Three  heavy  hailstorms  in  the  Windsor 
(Conn.)  tobacco  'belt,  coming  in  quick 
succession  August  7.  damaged  2,500  acres 
of  tobacco  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  which, 
figured  on  the  basis  of  $250  an  acre  on 
the  basis  of  minimum  damage,  caused 
loss  of  at  least  $150,000.  Hail  insurance 
was  carried.  Nine  tobacco  sheds  were 
blown  down.  Matrius  Elmore,  a  tobacco 
grower,  was  killed  by  a  bolt  of  lightning 
while  driving  through  the  storm  in  his 
auto.  Four  sheds  of  the  American  Su¬ 
matra  Tobacco  Company,  in  the  Wea- 
togue  section,  were  blown  down  and  the 
crop  was  damaged  by  hail  with  a  total 
loss  of  about  $25,000. 

P.  H.  Dorsetf,  for  25  years  with  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Intro¬ 
duction  of  the  United  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  his  son,  J.  H.  Dor- 
sett,  sailed  recently  from  San  Francisco 
for  Shanghai  where  they  will  begin  a 
three-year  plant  exploration  trip  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  China.  Mr.  Dorsett  is  a 
well-known  scientist  and  was  one  of  the 
foundation  builders  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  He  has  been  on  several 
plant  exploration  trips,  and  a  few  years 
ago  made  an  extensive  search  of  large 
areas  in  Brazil.  During  the  long  stay 
in  Northern  China  the  two  investigators 
will  search  particularly  for  hardy  plants 
suitable  for  cultivation  in  our  northern 
Great  Plains  region. 

As  the  result  of  a  campaign  started  by 
Mrs.  M.  Orme  Wilson  of  No.  3  East  64th 
St.,  New  York,  sister  of  the  late  John 
Jacob  Astor,  and  carried  on  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruel¬ 
ty  to  Animals,  three  drivers  of  American 
Railway  Express  Company  trucks  were 
fined  $5  each  August  11  by  Magistrate 
Jean  Norris  in  Jefferson  Market  Court 
on  charges  of  cruelty  to  chickens.  Mrs. 
Wilson  reported  to  agents  of  the  society 
several  days  before  that  chickens  were  be¬ 
ing  transferred  from  Jersey  City  termi¬ 
nals  to  Manhattan  in  unventilated,  over¬ 
crowded  vans.  An  agent  was  ordered  to 
inspect  the  loading  at  the  terminals,  and 
made  five  arrests. 


“Tommy,  stop  eating  with  your  fin¬ 
gers.”  “But,  mamma,  weren’t  fingers 
made  before  forks?”  “Not  yours,  Tom¬ 
my.” — American  Legion  Weekly. 
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Hoffman’s 


Box  15 


Seed  Wheat 


Grown  in  famous  Lancas¬ 
ter  Wheat  Belt — excels  in 
hardiness — vitality  —  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  Is  reliable — 
means  increased  yields. 


38  Bushels  per  Acre 

— a  Gain  of  75 %  ! 


That’s  what  our  “  Leap’s 
Prolific  ”  seed  meant  to  Mr. 
Cloud  (Penna)  this  year. 
It  made  him  38  bushels  per 
acre — while  his  own  seed 
yielded  22  bushels  per  acre 
sown  alongside. 


New  Catalog  Free 


Offers  nine  kinds— bearded 
and  smooth  sorts — graded 
— sound — cleaned  clean — 
free  of  rye,  garlic,  cockel, 
chess,  weeds.  Let  us  mail 
you  this  free  book  —  with 
Seed-Wheat  samples. 


Seed  must  please  you — 
Sold  on  Money  -  Back 
plan.  Costs  you  very  lit¬ 
tle  per  acre  to  buy  it.  Let 
us  explain.  Write  today. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  C». ,  Penna. 


KELLYS’ 

CeAfiJfa ids 

True  to  tiame  Fruit  Trees 

You  take  no  risk  when 
buying  Kelly  Trees.  They 
are  well -rooted,  perfect 
specimens  and  guaranteed 
to  satisfy. 

“Kelly”  Planting  Pays 

Our  reputation  for  square 
dealing  is  established.  Pur¬ 
chase  direct  from  Kelly 
Bros. —save  the  dealer’s 
profit.  Kelly  Trees  are 
packed  by  experts  with  44 
years’  experience. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Our  1924  Fall  Catar 
log  will  be  sent 
freeupon  request. 

It  lists  apples, 
and  other  fruits 
as  well  as  shrubs, 
ornamental  trees, 
loses  and  grape¬ 
vines. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


all  Uinni  VADM  for  sale.  From  manufacturer. 
ALL  IT  UUL  I  H nil  75c  to  $2  perlb.  Free  samples. 
11.  A.  BABTLETT  -t-  HARMONY,  MAINE 


3  Peonies, 3 10  £,*£3?  eyes 

5  Iris,  5  Sweet  William  Plants 

(perennials).  All  above  different  colors. 
Sept. -Oct.  delivery,  with  culture  direct¬ 
ions.  $3.00  delivered. 

H.  R.  Urate  Lakemont,  N.  ¥. 


PEONIES 


One  of  a  kind,  of  ten  varieties,  not 
named,  4  pink,  4  white,  2  red,  for 
$2.50,  or  prepaid  to  you  at  $8. 

.\I  tinsel  I  Tilton,  Ash  tabula,  Ohio,  List  for  asking. 


IRIS  &  PEONIES 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
»V.  H.TOPMN  Herchantville,  N.  J. 


BERRYsFLOWER PLANTS 

Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  Fall  plant¬ 
ing  ;  runner  Strawberry  plants,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Loganberry,  Currant,  Grape  plantB  f<  r  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  planting  ;  Delphinium,  Hollyhock, 
Foxglove,  Columbine,  Canterbury  Bells,  Oriental  Pop¬ 
py,  Phlox  and  many  other  hardy  perennial  flower  plants 
for  Summer  and  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 

Also  GRAPE  VINES  ami  other  small  fruits,  bred  anti 
grown  from  true-to-name  orchard  bearing  trees, and 
sold  to  the  planter  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Write 
for  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  Box  166,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Few  dealers  can 

equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy  99.70*  pure.  $4.50 
per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Metcalf's  T i  m  o  t  h  y  and  Alsike 
Mixed,  at  $5.00  tier  bu.  of  45  lbs.  Cotton  bags  free  and 
freight  paid  in  5  bu.  lots.  Ask  for  seed  catalogue. 


B.  F.  METCALF 

202-204  W.  Genesee  St. 


SON,  Inc. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SEED  R  Y  E-Russian  Pitkus 

Rank  grower.  Big  yielder.  Great  cover  crop.  2-5  bu., 
$1.80  per  bu.  Larger  lots,  $1.20;  bagged  and  shipped. 
Cash  with  order.  Cloverdale  Form,  Charlotte)  N.Y, 


TREES  &  PLANTS  sF^bTbre%%8: 

Barberry,  Privet,  etc.  Highest  quality  direct  to  you  at 
materially  reduced  prices.  Large  assortment. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY.Oesk  1  29,  Westminster,  Md. 


Science  Wins-Three  Best  Strawberries 

ORIGINATED  AT  N.  Y.  STATE  AG.  EXP.  STATION 
BEACON,  best  early ;  BOQUET,  greatest  yielder;  BLISS, 
highest  quality.  Plants  for  Fall  setting.  Dozen, 
DOLLAR  ;  100,  S5.  Postpaid.  Circular  free. 
Certified  Plant  Farm  Macedon,  N.Y. 


Pot-grown  H  o  w  a  r  d  17 
and  Senator  Dun  lap. 
ready  now,  SI. 25  per 
100  ;  835  per  1.000. 

>.  D.  AIKEN 

Putney,  Vermont 


ROOT  BORERS 

Peach,  Prune  &  Apricot;  also  Pear  & 
Apple  Aphis  and  Grape  Phyllox¬ 
era.  Killed  with  PARmFIX,  (Pur® 
Paradichlorbenzene  recommended 
by  U.  S.  Gov.  &  State  Exp.  Sta.) 
Full  instructions,  results  Ruaran- 
teed  or  money  back.  Booklet  FREE. 
Treat  10  trees  $1 — 66  trees  $3.  Post¬ 
paid  or  C.  O.  D.  The  Parafix  Co., 
Grand  Centra!  P.O.Box 273,  N.Y.C, 


BILLHEADS.  Letterheads,  Envelopes  or  business  cards,  500 
-$3.50;  1,000— $5.  Send  sample.  Rodgers  Printtry.  Higganum.Ct. 


FARM  8  FOR  8  A  LE— Orange  Co.,  N.Y.  ,50  miles  north¬ 
west  N.  Y.  City.  140-acre  dairy  farm ;  good  buildings  and 
soil;  on  State  road;  30  head  of  cattle;  income,  $8,400  per 
year.  Also  smaller  farms  for  sale.  W.  W.  STONE.  Glen  Cave,  N.Y. 


You  CAN  Get  Repairs  For 
WALTER  A.  WOOD 

Harvesting  Machinery  and  Tillage  Tools 

We  have  purchased  the  patents,  patterns,  dies,  etc.,  of  the  Walter 
A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Company,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.Y.  There  are  plenty  of  Repair  Parts  on  hand.  Additional  stocks 
now  being  made. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Walter  A.  Wood  parts.  If  he  doesn’t  handle 
them,  write  direct  to  US.  Be  sure  to  give  casting  numbers. 

Bateman  Brothers,  Inc. 

6 18- A  So.  Washington  Sq.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Use  Oscillating  Automatic  Irrigation  Pipe 
Lines  For  Better  Crops 


30  Days’  Trial— Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
Let  Us  Estimate  for  Yo  ur  Farm,  Gardens  or  Greenhouse 


MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  CO. 

333  Western  Avenue  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 


The  thoroughness  of  automatic  irrigation  matures  crops 
earlier  than  the  uncertainty  of  hand  operated  systems. 
L  The  March  Automatic  eliminates  the  constant  attention 
necessary  with  ordinary  installations. 

Driven  by  low  water  pressure  of  any  kind.  Turns  the  spray  back  and  forth  with  a 
constant  swing.  Nozzles  supplied  for  field  irrigation  or  greenhouse  use,  as  desired. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Lightning  Protection 

My  barn  is  roofed  with  galvanized 
roofing.  What  would  be  the  best  protec¬ 
tion  for  it  from  lightning?  I  am  informed 
that  a  proper  conductor  at  each  of  the 
four  corners,  soldered  to  roofing  and 
properly  grounded  would  be  sufficient 
protection.  Is  this  the  case  or  should 
I  have  points  at  intervals  on  the  ridge 
and  grounded?  w.  B.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

Undoubtedly  the  metal  roof  grounded 
as  you  suggest  will  give  considerable 
protection  against  lightning.  Still  bet¬ 
ter  protection  would  be  secured  however 
by  the  use  of  points  along  the  ridge, 
spaced  not  more  than  25  feet  apart  and 
so  placed  that  all  high  points  as  venti¬ 
lators,  etc.,  are  protected.  All  metal 
work  as  horse  fork  track,  manure  car¬ 
rier  track,  eaves  spouts  and  water  piping 
should  be  grounded  or  connected  electri¬ 
cally  to  the  cables  leading  to  the  ground. 

Grounds  are  placed  at  diagonally  op¬ 
posite  corners  of  the  barn  and  the  care 
with  which  they  are  installed  has  much 
to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 
They  should  go  down  to  permanently 
moist  earth,  usually  8  to  10  feet. 

Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  342  carries 
much  information  about  lightning  rod  in¬ 
stallation.  It  is  obtainable  from  your 
Congressman  upon  request  and  should 
he  of  value  to  you. 


Auto  Mechanism  Questions 

Would  you  tell  me  what  the  bands  in 
the  transmission  to  an  automobile  are 
and  how  they  start  an  automobile  with¬ 
out  jerking  it?  How  many  times  do  the 
wheels  go  round  to  every  time  the  en¬ 
gine  does  on  a  Ford  auto  in  low  and 
high  gear?  Where  can  one  obtain  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  transmission  patented?  How 
do  the  spider  gears  in  the  rear  end  allow 
one  wheel  to  move  and  the  other  one  to 
be  still?  What  does  one  have  to  do  to 
obtain  a  patent  and  about  what  is  the 
cost?  Where  can  a  book  containing  all 
kinds  of  tractors  and  autos  patented  be 
obtained.  D.  v.  B. 

Tioga  C’o.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  three  bands  in  the  transmis¬ 
sion  case  of  the  Ford  car.  One  is  used 
to  give  low  speed  forward,  one  to  put  the 
car  in  reverse  and  the  other  acts  as  a 
brake.  The  Ford  transmission  is  of  the 
planetary  type,  so  called  because  a  series 
of  gear  wheels  revolve  around  a  central 
gear  in  much  the  same  manner  that  the 
planets  revolve  around  the  sun.  When 
the  outside  of  this  system  of  gears, 
which  is  made  smooth,  is  permitted  to  re¬ 
volve  with  the  inner  one  no  motion  is 
imparted  to  the  shaft  but  when  the  outer 
part  of  the  gear  system  is  stopped  by 
contracting  the  transmission  band  around 
it  by  means  of  the  foot  petal,  motion  is 
given  to  the  interior  gears  and  to  the 
shaft  operated  by  them.  The  automobile 
is  started  without  jerking  when  the  bands 
are  in  good  condition  and  properly  lubri¬ 
cated,  because  they  engage  the  surface 
about  which  they  contract  slowly,  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  slip  somewhat,  thus  start¬ 
ing  the  load  gradually. 

As  regards  gear  ratios  the  case  is  just 
the  reverse  of  the  way  you  have  stated 
it  in  your  question ;  the  engine  revolves 
more  times  per  minutes  than  the  rear 
wheels  do.  In  high  gear  the  engine 
turns  over  3.363  to  one  revolution  of  the 
rear  wheels ;  in  low  gear  9.96  and  in  re¬ 
verse  14.54  times. 

The  differential  acts  as  an  equalizer 
between  the  rear  wheels.  The  rear  axle 
is  in  two  separate  parts  joined  at  the 
differential  and  supported  and  kept  in 
alignment  by  the  differential  housing.  On 
the  end  of  each  section  there  is  a  bevel 
gear  which  meshes  with  the  small  bevel 
pinions  of  the  “spider”  that  you  speak 
of.  Power  is  applied  to  the  spider  carry¬ 
ing  these  gears  and  is  transmitted  equally 
to  each  side  of  the  axle.  If  one  rear 
wheel  is  held  however,  the  other  is  made 
to  turn  twice  as  fast.  A  study  of  the  il¬ 
lustrations  in  the  service  manual  will 
help  you  in  understanding  this. 

Patents  are  secured  at  the  Patent  Of¬ 
fice  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  through  ap¬ 
plication  made  by  a  reliable  patent  at¬ 
torney.  There  are  two  fees  aggregat¬ 
ing  about  $40  due  the  office  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  fees  for  the  attorney  and  such 


drawings  as  have  to  be  made.  I  do  not 
know  where  a  book  such  as  you  wish  can 
be  obtained.  It  would  comprise  a  large 
volume  or  set  of  volumes.  The  files  of 
the  Patent  Office  are  open  to  the  public 
however  and  all  patents  granted  can  be 
seen  there. 

Chimney  Problem ; 
Chemical  Toilets 

We  have  an  old  house  with  a  chimney 
ending  a  short  way  down  from  roof.  We 
put  in  a  pipeless  furnace  running  a 
seven-inch  pipe  up  to  chimney.  With 
hard  coal  it  does  very  well,  but  with  soft 
coal  or  wood  smokes.  I  wish  to  build 
an  outside  chimney.  How  large  a  flue 
would  you  advise?  I  thought  of  using 
reinforced  concrete  tile  for  lining  chim¬ 
ney,  but  do  not  know  how  heat  will  ef¬ 
fect  them.  We  have  to  build  a  toilet. 
Are  the  large  size  chemical  toilets  used  in 
schools  satisfactory?  We  have  a  shed 
attached  to  house  where  one  could  be 
placed  ;  have  no  water  in  house.  T.  o.  p., 

Yates  County,  N.  Y. 

A  flue  lining  of  the  size  of  your  fur¬ 
nace  pipe  or  somewhat  larger  should 
give  you  satisfactory  results.  For  lining 
I  would  suggest  the  use  of  the  regular 
clay  flue  tile  although  it  is  probable  that 
the  concrete  lining  would  be  satisfactory. 
To  get  the  best  results  build  the  chimney 
thick  and  warm  as  it  is  the  heat  in  the 
ascending  column  of  air  that  makes  it 
lighter  than  the  outside  air  and  causes  a 
draft  through  the  fire.  Avoid  as  much 
horizontal  pipe  as  possible,  taking  the 
smoke  from  the  furnace  to  the  chimney 
by  the  most  direct  route.  If  the  furnace 
is  tight  enough  so  that  the  wood  fire  can 
be  checked  by  shutting  the  drafts  on  the 
front  of  the  furnace  rather  than  by  open¬ 
ing  the  cheek  draft  in  the  pipe  at  the 
rear,  less  smoking  will  result.  Usually 
a  good  bed  of  ashes  beneath  the  fire  will 
help  in  this  result  also.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  write  your  Congressman  re¬ 
questing  Farmer’s  Bulletins  Nos.  1194 
and  1230.  These  will  be  sent  free  of 
cost  and  contain  considerable  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  chimneys  and  home  heat¬ 
ing  plants. 

In  regard  to  the  toilet  where  running 
water  is  not  to  be  had  one  of  this  kind 
is  probably  the  next  best  thing.  How¬ 
ever  they  require  considerable  attention, 
are  rather  high  in  price  and  there  is  a 
continual  cost  to  keep  them  in  operation. 
Cornell  reading  course  bulletin,  Volume 
III,  No.  59  shows  several  different  types 
of  closets  that  might  interest  you.  It  is 
secured  by  writing  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Cleaning  Old  Barrels 

As  usual  at  this  season,  we  have  many 
questions  from  people  who  want  to  know 
how  to  clean  up  the  old  vinegar  and  cider 
'barrels  so  that  they  may  be  used  for  this 
year’s  crop.  As  a  rule,  these  barrels  are 
musty  and  generally  unclean,  and  it 
would  not  pay  to  put  fresh  cider  directly 
into  them.  In  some  cases  these  barrels 
are  taken  to  the  local  mill,  where  there 
is  usually  a  jet  of  steam  available,  and 
the  steampipe  or  hose  is  put  in  through 
the  bunghole.  A  thorough  steaming  of 
this  kind  -will  usually  sweeten  the  barrel 
and  make  it  fit.  Where  the  head  of  the 
barrel  can  be  taken  out  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  char  the  inside  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  thoroughly  in  order  to  get  it  clean. 
This  can  'be  done  with  a  gasoline  torch 
or  charring  it  with  Avisps  of  hay  or  straw 
set  on  fire  and  worked  around  inside  the 
barrel.  The  usual  plan  is  to  dissolve 
strong  lye  in  hot  water,  pour  a  good 
quantity  of  it  into  the  barrel  and  thor¬ 
oughly  scrub  it  inside,  with  a  coarse 
brush  or  old  broom.  The  hot  lye  handled 
in  this  way  will  usually  clean  the  barrel 
thoroughly.  Cases  are  even  reported  to 
us  where  old  lime-sulphur  barrels  have 
been  steamed  and  scoured  with  lye  so 
that  they  were  fit  for  use  in  storing  cider. 
Personally,  Ave  should  not  care  to  use 
such  barrels  for  storing  food,  but  our 
readers  tell  us  that  they  have  really  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  cleaning  old  barrels  in  this 
way. 


The  Kelly 
Commercial  Cord 

— an  extra  rugged  tire  that 
will  stand  up  under  the  rough 
all-around  service  tires  are 
called  upon  to  give  on  the  farm 


Have  you  found  a  pneumatic  tire 
that  gives  you  the  kind  of  service 
you’d  like  to  get  on  your  car  or  farm 
truck  ? 

If  you  haven’t,  try  one  of  the  new 
Kelly  Commercial  Cords. 

Extra  sturdy,  with  a  massive  tread  and  added 
strength  where  strength  is  needed  to  make  a 
dependable,  long-wearing  tire,  this  addition  to 
the  famous  Kelly  line  is  the  strongest,  most  ser¬ 
viceable  pneumatic  tire  that  Kelly — or,  so  far  as 
we  know,  anyone  else — has  ever  built 

“It  is  giving  amazing  mileage  and  we  unquali¬ 
fiedly  recommend  it,  particularly  for  use  under 
conditions  where  ordinary  tires  have  failed  to 
stand  up. 

Now  made  in  all  sizes  from  30  x  ZVz  up  to 
40  x  8. 

Get  your  local  Kelly  dealer  to  show  you  one. 


Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

250  West  57th  St. 


New  York 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  o t 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Receipts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
nearby  points  have  been  heavy  and  the 
variety  large,  while  carlot  receipts  were 
comparatively  light  and  limited  to  a  few 
commodities.  Delaware  and  Maryland 
cantaloupes  are  gradually  taking  the 
place  of  the  western  melon.  Cantaloupes 
weakened  a  little  last  week,  Eastern 
Shore  Maryland  green  and  pink  meats 
standard  45’s  selling  $2.75  to  $3  with 
Jumbo  36’s  bringing  $3.25  to  $3.50  a 
crate.  Georgia  is  shipping  Elberta 
peaches  as  well  as  Georgia  Bells  and 
some  early  white  varieties  are  coming  in 
from  nearby  orchards.  Prices  advanced 
during  the  week,  Georgia  Elbertas  sell¬ 
ing  $2.75  to  $3  per  6-basket  carrier  and 
nearby  Carmans  ranged  50c  to  $1  per 
%-bu.  basket.  According  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  estimate  of  production  from  indi¬ 
cations  August  1,  the  total  peach  crop 
will  be  about  6,470,000  bushels  larger 
than  the  1023  crop  with  New  York  State 
showing  over  half  a  million  bushels  in¬ 
crease,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
have  a  little  lighter  crop  and  Georgia, 
which  has  already  shipped  over  4,000 
carloads  more  than  a  year  ago,  shows  an 
increase  over  the  1023  crop  of  about  2,- 
300.000  bushels.  The  weather  has  been 
excellent  for  the  sale  of  watermelons 
which  have  moved  along  a  little  better 
on  a  firm  market.  There  has  been  a 
moderate  demand  for  Summer  apples  at 
fairly  steady  prices.  Williams  Early 
Reds  from  Delaware  ranged  $1.25  to 
$1.75  a  bushel  and  Gravensteins  and 
Red  Astraehans  brought  50  to  05c  per 
%  bushel.  Shipments  of  New  York 
State  cherries  are  considerably  heavier 
than  last  year  and  a  few  continue  to  be 
received  in  Philadelphia,  sour  cherries 
working  out  at  50  to  55c  per  4-quart 
basket.  Lettuce  advanced  50  to  75c  a 
crate  during  the  week.  York  State  Big 
Boston  type  selling  75c  to  $1.75  per  crate 
of  two  dozen  heads  with  higher  prices 
expected.  Beets  and  carrots  showed  very 
little  change,  beets  ranging  $1.50  to  $2.50 
and  carrots  sold  up  to  $3  per  100 
bunches.  Corn  was  in  good  demand, 
whole  snap  beans  held  about  steady. 
Cucumber  offerings  were  heavy,  also  pep¬ 
pers  and  eggplants  and  prices  declined. 
Tomatoes  were  irregular,  prices  dropping 
sharply  under  heavy  offerings,  recovering 
quickly  under  light  receipts  and  weaken¬ 
ing  again  as  more  tomatoes  were  at¬ 
tracted  by  high  prices.  The  onion  mar¬ 
ket  was  dull  with  Massachusetts  yellows 
ranging  $2.75  to  $3  per  100-lb.  sack,  and 
Pennsylvania  onions  in  bushels  sold  at 
$1.50  to  $1.60.  The  potato  market  con¬ 
tinues  dull.  New  Jersey  150-lb.  sacked 
Cobblers  and  Eastern  Shore  barrels  sell¬ 
ing  around  $1.75.  Total  shipments  for 
the  country  are  reported  around  550  car¬ 
loads  a  day,  but  there  are  more  potato 
districts  being  drawn  upon  than  a  few 
weeks  ago.  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island 
potatoes  have  come  in  and  some  of  the 
Middle  Western  States  are  shipping 
heavier,  but  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  output  is  falling  off,  however,  there 
are  probably  2.000  carloads  or  more  left 
in  that  district.  The  New  England  po¬ 
tato  crop  outlook  is  slightly  below  aver¬ 
age  according  to  a  recent  government 
crop  report. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  have  been  decreasing  and 
the  proportion  of  fancy  to  extra  fancy 
eggs  now  coming  into  the  market  is  small. 
The  demand  for  the  finer  qualities  has 
been  good  with  nearby  extra  firsts  selling 
at  35c  a  dozen,  an  advance  of  2c  a  dozen 
since  the  first  of  the  month.  Western 
extra  firsts  sold  generally  at  34c  and 
firsts  30  to  31c  a  dozen.  Undergrades 
were  irregular,  much  of  the  stock  being 
unattractive,  some  heated  and  prices  on 
such  varied  according  to  value.  Cold 
storage  holdings  on  August  10  were  338,- 
444  cases  compared  witli  354.365  cases 
on  the  same  week  day  a  year  ago. 

Live  poultry  prices  were  inclined  to  be 
easy  although  there  was  an  occasional 
day  when  choice  stock  met  a  pretty  good 
outlet.  For  the  most  part  colored  fowl 
ranged  23  to  27c  a  pound  with  White 
Leghorn  fowl  selling  down  to  20c.  Fancy 
Plymouth  Rock  broilers  weighing  2  lbs. 
or  more  brought  35  to  38c  a  pound ; 
mixed  breeds  ranged  28  to  33c,  and  White 
Iveghorns,  25  to  28c  a  pound.  Old  roost¬ 
ers  averaged  about  17c,  a  pound.  The 
dressed  poultry  market  was  very  quiet. 
Of  course  there  was  a  moderate  amount 
going  to  restaurants,  hotels  and  through 
other  channels  of  trade,  but  there  was 
no  real  activity  in  the  market  and  prices 
changed  very  little.  Fresh  killed  fowl, 

5  lbs.  and  over,  barrel ed-packed,  dry- 
picked  and  dry-packed,  sold  at  28  to  20c, 
iced-packed  for  lc  a  pound  less  and  light 
weight  fowl  sold  as  low  as  ISc.  Broiling 
chickens  ranged  37  to  41c  and  fancy 
nearby  ducklings  were  quoted  at  23c  a 
pound. 

ITAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  also  quiet  with 
prices  holding  steady.  No  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy  was  offered  and  No.  2  brought  $25 
to  $26  a  ton.  No.  3  Timothy  averaged 
$21.50  a  ton,  while  sample  hay  sold  as 
low  as  $12  a  ton.  Best  light  clover  mixed 
hay  could  be  bought  for  $24  a  ton  and 
straight  rye  straw  averaged  $18.25  a 
ton.  '  B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c; 
round^steak,  lb.,  22  to  25c ;  sirloin  steak, 
lb.,  25c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  28c;  sausage, 
lb.,  20c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c;  veal  cutlets, 
lb.,  40c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  rabbits, 
dressed,  lb.,  30e ;  ham,  lb.,  30c;  young 
pigs,  each,  $6. 

Live  Poultry— Chickens,  light,  lb.,  25c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb. ,  30c ;  'broilers,  lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
36c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  38c ;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  40c;  duck  eggs,  50c; 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  butter,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
46c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  45c;  cheese,  cream, 
lb.,  30c. 

Apples.  No.  1,  bu.,  $1.50;  asparagus, 
%  lb.,  12^0;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  4c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c;  car¬ 
rots,  lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.25 ;  celery,  bunch, 
12c;  cucumbers,  small,  per  100,  $1;  me¬ 
dium,  each  3  to  5c;  horseradish,  bottle, 
12c ;  kale,  peck,  20c ;  lettuce,  bunch,  5c ; 
Boston,  bead,  6c ;  onions,  dry,  lb.,  5c ; 
bu.,  $2 ;  green,  bunch,  5c ;  string  beans, 
qt.,  10c;  3  qts.,  25c;  peas,  3  qts.,  25c; 
cherries,  qt.,  10c ;  Columbia  berries,  qt., 
22c;  gooseberries,  q't.,  12c;  currants,  2 
qts.,  25c ;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  35c;  black¬ 
berries,  qt.,  20c ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25c ; 
peaches.  Elberta,  qt.,  20c;  potatoes,  new, 
peck,  35c;  popcorn,  shelled,  3  lbs.,  25c; 
pieplant,  bunch,  5c;  radishes,  new,  bunch, 
5c;  spinach,  peck,  20c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c ;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  35c ;  Summer 
squash,  lb.,  7c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  20c;  tur¬ 
nips,  lb.,  4c;  bu.,  80c. 

Buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  honey,  card, 
23c ;  extracted,  18c ;  cider  vinegar,  gal., 
35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  12c ;  heavy,  lb.,  8  to  Oc ; 
veal,  lb.,  13  to  16c ;  mutton,  lb.,  15  to 
27c;  lamb,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  beef,  lb.,  6  to 
10c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  25c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  25  to  30c  ;  chickens,  lb.,  22 
to  26c ;  geese,  l'b.,  28  to  30c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  75c;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  50c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  45  to  55c ;  chicken's,  lb.,  38 
to  45c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50c;  eggs,  3S  to  42c;  duck 
eggs,  45  to  50c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  cherries,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $3;  gooseberries  qt.,  10c;  cur¬ 
rants,  qt.,  10c ;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  35c ; 
black  raspberries,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  crate, 
$5  to  $6 ;  Columbia  berries,  crate,  $4.50 
to  $5 ;  qt.,  20c ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25c ; 
Long  blackberries,  qt.,  30c. 

Beans,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  beets,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
50  to  60c ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
35c;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $2;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  75c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $3 ;  garlic,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  lettuce, 
Boston,  doz.,  30c;  leaf,  head,  3  to  4c; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ; 
bu.,  $1.50;  parsley,  doz.  bunch, e's,  50c; 
peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  new,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $4 ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bunches,  25c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25; 
sweet  corn,  doz.  ears,  25  to  30c ;  tomatoes, 
qt.,  35c;  turnips,  doz.  bunches,  40c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20 ;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  oats,  bu.,  64c ; 
corn,  bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  forequar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  14c;  hindquarters,  lb.,  1714  to 
18  %c ;  hog,s,  11%  to  12%c;  heavy,  lb., 
0*4  to  10 14c ;  Spring  lamb,  lb.,  20  to 
30c;  yearling  lamb,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  mut¬ 
ton,  lb.,  10  to  lie;  veal,  lb.,  16  to  17c. 

Live  Poultry' — 'Broilers,  light,  lb.,  25  to 
27c;  heavy,  lb.,  28  to  32c;  fowls,  light, 
lb.,  18  to  20c ;  heavy,  lb.,  24  to  26c ; 
stags,  lb.,  18c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  15c; 
pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c;  ducks,  lb.,  ISc; 
geese,  lb.,  16c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
eggs,  35  to  40c.  , 

Apples,  Harvest,  14-qt.  basket.  50  to 
60c;  cherries,  red,  sour,  lb.,  4  to  5c ;  cur¬ 
rants,  red,  lb.,  7  to  Sc;  black,  lb..  14  to 
15c ;  huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $7.50  to 
$8;  gooseberries,  lb.,  7  to  Sc;  raspberries, 
black,  crate,  $5.75  to  $6 ;  qt.,  18  to  20c ; 
red,  crate,  $8.50  to  $0 ;  pt„  12  to  15c ; 
purple,  crat'e,  $5.50  to  $5.75 ;  qt.,  15  to 
18c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads.  40  to  50c;  cantaloupes,  crate, 
$4.75  to  $5 ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
25c ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1 ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  $1  to  $125;  dill  pickles,  per  100,  $2 
to  $2.50;  peas,  green,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
horseradish,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  kale,  bu.,  40 
to  45c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  20  to  25c; 
Boston,  crate,  75  to  00c ;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c ;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.00  to  $2 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
25c ;  peppers,  green,  14-qt.  basket,  75  to 
00c;  potatoes,  new,  14-qt.  'basket,  55  to 
60c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  10  to  12c; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bundles.  25  to  30c ;  ro- 
maine,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  Summer 
squash,  doz.,  75  to  00c;  sweet  corn,  doz. 
ears,  35  to  40c ;  tomatoes,  12-lb.  basket, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  wax  beans,  14-qt.  basket, 


35  to  40c;  green  beans,  14-ot.  basket,  35 
to  40c. 

Honey,  strained,  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
qt.,  66  to  75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c;  clover, 
comb,  fancy,  24-section  case,  $4.75  to  $5 ; 
buckwheat,  fancy,  card,  24c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  pea, 
$4.50;  red  kidney,  $8;  medium,  $4.50; 
yellow  eye,  $5. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  l'b.,  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
bulls  and  stags,  4c ;  horsehides,  each,  $2 
to  $3 ;  sheepskins,  each,  50c  to  $1.50 ; 
calf,  No.  1,  16  to  17c ;  No.  2,  14  to  16c ; 
lambs,  25c  to  $1 ;  shearlings,  10  to  75c ; 
wool  fleece,  lb.,  38c ;  unwashed  medium, 
38c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.35 ;  corn, 
shelled,  $1.25  to  $1.26;  oats,  6Sc;  rye, 
bu.,  00  to  05c ;  hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton, 
$18  to  $22;  mixed  hay,  ton,  $16  to  $18; 
Alfalfa,  ton,  $16;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to 
$16 ;  wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  rye 
straw,  ton,  $20. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Poultry  is  off,  but  eggs  are  higher. 
Most  other  items  in  the  list  are  fairly 
strong. 

BUTTER — CH  EESE - EGG  S 

Butter,  firm;  creamery,  37  to  42c; 
dairy,  28  to  33c ;  crocks,  22  to  24c ;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  22c.  Cheese,  firm ;  daisies, 
flats,  longhorns,  21  to  22c ;  limburger,  32 
to  34c ;  block  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs, 
higher;  hennery,  36  to  40c;  State  and 
western,  candled',  32  to  35c ;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  33 
to  40c ;  fowls,  27  to  30c ;  broilers,  34  to 
36c ;  capons,  45  to  50c ;  chickens,  33  to 
34c ;  old  roosters,  18  to  10c ;  ducks,  25 
to  27c;  geese,  22  to  24c.  Live  poultry, 
weak ;  turkeys,  35  to  37c ;  fowls,  18  to 
24c;  broilers,  23  to  30c;  old  roosters,  14 
to  15c ;  ducks,  10  to  22c ;  geese,  17  to  20c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  firm ;  Gravenstein,  box,  $2.75 
to  $3 ;  Transparent,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
Duchess,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  homegrown, 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  weak;  home- 
growm,  90c  to  $1;  Virginia,  bbl.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50  sweets,  hamper,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 
PEACHES— MELONS 

Peaches,  heavy  supply ;  Elbertas,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  Arkansas,  bu.,  $2.35  to 
$2.50.  Pears,  liberal  .supply  ;  California, 
box,  $2.50  to  $4.  Cherries,  firm ;  red, 
sour,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  black,  basket, 
$1.10  to  $1.25.  Cantaloupes,  steady ;  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  crate,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  honeydews, 
box,  $1.75  to  $2.  Watermelons,  each,  65c 
to  $1. 

GRAPES - BERRIES 

Grapes,  steady ;  Thompson  Seedless, 
lug,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  currants,  red,  qt.,  8  to 
15c ;  raspberries,  red,  qt.,  20  to  25c ; 
black,  crate,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  huckleberries, 
crate,  $6  to  $7  ;  gooseberries,  qt.,  10  to 
12c. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady ;  white  kidney,  cwt., 
$10.50  to  $11 ;  marrow,  $10  to  $10.50 ; 
red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6.50  to 
$7  ;  pea,  $5.50  to  $5.75.  Onions,  weak  ; 
Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Spanish, 
crate,  $1.85  to  $2 ;  Jersey,  hamper,  $2.25 
to  $2.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  liberal  supply ;  beets,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  beans, 
green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  celery,  large 
bunch,  75c  to  $1 ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  25  to 
35c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  lettuce, 
2-doz.  box,  75  to  SOc- ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  35  to  40c ;  peas,  bag,  $1  to 
$1.25;  peppers,  Jersey,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  20-lb.  bas¬ 
ket,  $1.75  to  $2. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady  ;  new,  case,  $2.50  to  $5  ; 
white  comb,  lb.,  20  to  22c;  dark,  13  to 
15c.  Maple  products,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb., 
IS  to  22c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

FEEDS 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $10 
to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $21 ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $28 ; 
middlings,  $20.50;  Red-dbg,  $40.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $47.75;  oilmeal,  $45.50; 
hominy,  $44.50;  gluten,  $42.30;  oat  feed, 
$14.  j.  w.  c. 


white  and  mixed  extras.  52  to  53c;  west¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  34  to  35c;  western  sec¬ 
onds,  28  to  30c. 

VARIOUS  FRUITS 

Huckleberries,  qt.,  18  to  27c ;  muskmel- 
ons,  bu.  crate,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  Watermelons, 
to  85c;  peaches.  6-basket  carrier, 
$l.<o  to  $2.25;  blackberries,  18  to  22c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

„  1  Timothy,  $31  to  $32  ;  No. 

-.  $-6  to  $27 ;  No.  3,  $18  to  $21;  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  $25;  swale,  $17  to  $20. 

*28;  «“•  *<•  *15‘ 

POTATOES 

New,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3. 

live  poultry 

Fowls,  23  to  24c ;  broilers,  23  to  30c. 
dressed  poultry 

Fowls,  28  to  30c ;  broilers,  36  to  40c ; 
ducklings,  24  to  26c;  old  roosters,  18  to 
20c. 

VEGETABLES 

KmStrl?g^b(lan!L  b,i-’  to  $2 ;  cabbage,  ' 
bbl.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  lettuce,  box,  50c  to 
7 1  ’  radishes,  box,  oOc  to  $1 ;  spinach, 
7oc  to  $1-25;  squash,  box,  $1.25  to 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Williams,  No.  1,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  As- 
traelian,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Transparent,  75c 
to  $2. 

Butter 

Extra  creamery.  30  to  30%  c ;  firsts,  37 
to  38c ;  seconds,  35  to  36%c. 

cheese 

Held  extras,  25  to  26c ;  firsts,  23  tc 
24c;  fresh  extras,  21%c;  firsts,  20  to  21c, 
EGGS 

Hennery,  brown  extras,  54  to  55c; 


N*  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

August  14,  1024. 
Milk 

.The  ^ague-pool  announces  price  of 
$2  60  per  100  lbs.  for  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
nulk  in  201  to  2io  miles  zone,  beginning 
August  18.  No  revised  figures  of  other 
associations  available  at  this  writing. 

BUTTER 

Creamery  fancy . $0.30  @$0.30% 

Good  to  choice . 34  ®  gg  “ 

Lower  grades .  ’,32  @  ’33 

Backing  stock . 20  @  *20 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  fresh  spec. ..  $0.21  @$0  21% 

Average  run . 19  @  .10% 

Sknns . 10  @  .13 

eggs 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.53 @$0.54 

Medium  to  good . . . 45@  .50 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best. ..  .45 ®  .46 

Gathered,  best . 37 @  3g 

Common  to  good . 24®  .28 

LIVE  POULTTRY 

Jow:]s’  lb . $0.20@$0.28 

Ducks,  Spring . 23@  o- 

S”**; . 00®  .10 

Rabbits . 20@  .21 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.40@$0.41 

Common  to  gobd . 25 @  .35 

Broilers,  best  .  43@  45 

Fair  to  good .  .35  @  .40 

£°°?ters . .  .21 

Ducks. . 23®  24 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. . .  6.00®  8  00 

?  *°  W  .  4.50®  6.00 

7  to  8  3.75@  4.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $O.17@$0.18 

Good  to  prime . 12®  .16 

0ulle- . 0S@  .11 

live  stock 

Calves,  best  . $11.00@$12.50 

Lower  grades .  7.00@  0.00 

8hwP .  4.00®  6.00 

Lambs .  12.00®  14.50 

vegetables 

Beets,  bu  . $0.50@$0.75 

Cabbage,  bbl* .  1.00®  1.25 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.00®  1  25 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 50®  1  00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.00®  2  75 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.25®  3  00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50®  1.50 

iSweet  corn,  bbl .  2,00@  3.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.25®  2  75 

Parsley,  100  bunches .  1.00®  3  00 

Peas,  bu . 1.25®  2.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  2.00®  2  50 

Peppers,  bu . 1.00®  2.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00®  2.25 

Squash,  bu .  1.00®  2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 75®  2.75 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.50®  4.50 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.00@  4.00 

12-qt.  basket  . 45@  1.50 

POTATOES 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . $1.75@$2.50 

Norfolk  .  1.75®  2.50 

Long  Island  .  1.75®  2.75 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack  .  1.25®  2.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 3.00@  7.00 

FRUIT 

Apples  were  plentiful  and  slow,  except 
for  best. 

Apples,  new.  bu . $0.50@  $2.75 

Peaches,  6-till  carrier....  1.50®  2.75 

Bushel  basket  .  1.00®  4.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 08®  .14 

Raspberries,  pt . 08  @  .16 

Gooseberries,  qt . 04  @  .15 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15®  .23 

Cherries,  qt . 10®  .20 

Muskmelons,  bu .  2.75®  4.75 

Watermelons,  car  . 175.00@665.00 

(Continued  on  Page  1110) 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Per* 

Square 


Freight  Paid 


—  as  Follows 

Freight  charges  prepaid  in  full  on 
all  orders  of  roofing  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  at  prices  shown  to  Illinois.Indiana,  Ohio,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  NewjYork 
and  Pennsylvania.  If  yourstateis  notincluded.propor- 
tionate  differences  In  freight  charges  will  be  allowed. 

ORDER  FROM  THIS  LIST!  •> 

GALVANIZED  sheets  suitable  for  roofing  or  siding,  free  from 
holes,  squarely  trimmed,  rocorrugated  and  given  a  coat  of  Red 
Paint  free  of  charge. 

No.  CC-lll-OVERHAULED]  GALVANIZED  2H-inch  $075 
Corrugated  sheets — per  square  of  100  square  feetj . —— 

Painted  Roofing  and  Siding 

No.  CC-II2— Standard  weight  overhauled  painted  2  V^-inch  Cor¬ 
rugated  sheets — suitable  for  siding — per  square  of  100  $^35 

square  feet . . .  mm  • 

No.  CC-II3— Medium  weight  overhauled  painted  2H-inch  Cor¬ 
rugated  sheet — for  roofing  or  better  siding — per  squaro  $085 
of  100  square  feet  . . .  mm  — * 

Red  and  Gray  Slate  Coated  Roll  Roofing 

No.  CC-II5— NEW  Slate  Coated  Roofing  in  rolls  of  108  square 
feet  complete  with  nails  and  cement.  Weight  85  $^)00 

pounds.  Red  or  gray.  Per  roll .  Xm  — • 

No.  CC-II6—  New  Heavy  Smooth  and  Surfaced  Roofing — Sound 
and  durable — easily  taken  care  of— Adapted  to  every  $  ^  85 
roofing  need.  Complete  with  nails  and  cement— per  roll  ^  JL  ■  . 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


I  HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Chicago,  III.  » 

|  Dept.  CC-37  I 

Fill  out  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you  out  ■ 
1  estimate  of  cost  of  roofing  for  your  building.  * 

1  NAME .  | 

I 

,  ADDRB8S . .j 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FKKK  DELIVBBY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK-FREE 
Telia  all  about  l'aint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Carda. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldeat  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Houae  in  America — Eatab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4%  or  5  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  actiou,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avex.  N.  Y.  C. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


SELL 

N 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


CORRUGATED- PLAIN  — V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  CUTTER 

PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


IANVAS  Stt  s.Se! 
OVERS 


_ 

\  #  R""  O  Protect  your  hay  stacks, 

U  m M  g—  VT  automobiles,  tractors, 

w  m  etc.,  etc.,  against  the 

weather.  We  make  canvas  covers  for  every  usual  and  unusual 
need  around  the  home  or  the  farm.  Any  size;  any  shape. 
Very  reasonable  prices. 


Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
80WMAN,  DURHAM,  ROBBINS,  INC. 

28  Front  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PDurable,  easy  to 

-^operate,  great  ca 
^paciti«H-Many  sizes 
Engine,  belt,  Horse 
_  power.  WRITE  postal 

4or  catalog,  twice  TODAY  on  “ELL 

—King  of  BaUrs.”  VCif 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO, 

J04c Hunpihlrfl  St^QulftCIiiU. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  England  Notes 

Taxes  on  Wood  Lots. — The  farmers 
of  New  Hampshire  are  whetting  their 
axes  in  anticipation  of  a  lively  battle  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  For 
several  years  the  Farm  Bureau  has  been 
trying  to  obtain  a  change  in  the  law 
which  relates  to  the  taxation  of  timber 
lands.  Massachusetts  farmers  have  at. 
last  secured  legislation  which  gives  them 
the  desired  relief,  and  the  farmers  across 
the  line  are  determined  to  get  as  much. 
It  is  out  of  all  reason,  of  course,  that  tim¬ 
ber  land  should  be  taxed  so  severely  dur¬ 
ing  the  unproductive  years  of  growth  that 
private  re-forestation  is  made  a  burden. 
That  is  the  situation,  however,  in  New 
Hampshire.  Magazines  and  papers  are 
filled  with  articles  predicting  a  timber 
famine,  and  yet  farm  woodlots  are  taxed 
out  of  existence.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
land  in  New  Hampshire  which  is  avail¬ 
able  for  growth  of  timber,  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  realize  that  if  they  can  obtain  legisla¬ 
tion  which  will  defer  the  taxes  from 
growing  trees  until  they  reach  the  age 
when  they  can  be  turned  into  profit, 
much  can  be  done  to  help  the  back-road 
farming  districts. 

Work  of  the  Farm  Bureau.—' The 
Farm  Bureau  has  proved  of  inestimable 
value  to  rural  New  Hampshire  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  It  is  helping  to  ease 
up  the  financial  burdens  on  the  farmer. 
It  is  responsible  for  the  gasoline  tax 
which  brings  in  a  lot  of  money  from  Sum¬ 
mer  visitors,  and  is  obtaining  a  fair  share 
of  the  revenue  for  dirt  roads  in  the  more 
remote  sections,  instead  of  having  all  of 
the  road  money  used  on  the  through 
thoroughfares,  over  which  roll  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  of  tourists  from  the  South  and 
West.  The  Bureau  has  also  done  much 
to  increase  systematic  marketing.  It  is 
said  that  60  per  cent  of  all  the  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  State  are  now  marketed 
through  one  association,  going  to  a  group 
of  chain  stores.  This  arrangement  gives 
a  year-round  market  and  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  farmers  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  to  get  good  prices  for  their  poul¬ 
try  products. 

Late-keeping  Baldwins. — On  June 
25,  Arthur  H.  Baker  of  Brockton  Heights 
exhibited  Baldwin  apples  which  were  in 
excellent  condition,  with  their  character¬ 
istic  Baldwin  flavor  but  little  impaired. 
They  were  kept  in  an  open  box  in  a  cool 
cellar  'throughout  the  Winter  and  Spring. 
These  apples  grew  on  a  tree  winch  is 
known  to  be  more  than  100  years  old.  F. 
A.  Howard  of  South  Easton  also  has  a 
century-old  tree,  and  had  apples  in  good 
condition  in  June.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  Baldwin  apple  is 
unsurpassed  as  a  home  variety  for  New 
England  conditions. 

Transplanting  Irises. — Inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  hardy  plants  in  the  flower 
garden  are  divided  and  moved  in  the  early 
Spring  or  in  the  Fall,  garden-makers  are 
very  likely  to  consider  this  the  universal 
custom.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  a  few 
plants  should  be  worked  immediately  after 
the  blooming  season.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  bearded  Iris,  the  Siberian 
Iris  and  the  Japanese  Iris,  all  of  which 
are  first-rate  garden  flowers.  All  these 
Irises  should  be  dug  up,  separated  and 
replanted  in  July  or  August.  The  beard¬ 
ed  Irises  are  readily  pulled  apart  with 
the  fingers.  They  are  extremely  satisfac¬ 
tory  perennials,  and  very  easy  to  grow, 
thriving  in  light  soil  and  very  hot  expos¬ 
ures.  They  should  be  planted  so  that  the 
rhizomes  are  almost  even  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  The  Siberian  Irises 
are  not  so  well  known,  but  are  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  come  a  little  later.  They  are 
unsurpassed  for  cutting,  and  soon  make 
fine  clumps  in  the  garden.  They  are  read¬ 
ily  divided  with  a  spade.  The  Japanese 
Irises  are  a  little  harder  to  handle.  They 
have  tough,  wiry  roots,  which  should  be 
cut  into  sections  about  8  in.  square  and 
well  covered  with  earth.  While  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Irises  like  plenty  of  water,  they 
should  never  be  planted  in  a  wet  place. 
They  are  particularly  at  home  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  or  pond.  All  these 
Irises  should  be  divided  once  in  three 
years  for  best  results. 

Watercress  is  a  perennial,  but  new 
plantings  must  be  made  frequently.  The 
best  plan  is  to  cut  up  the  stems  of  old 
plants,  setting  them  along  the  side  of 
brooks  or  slow  moving  streams  just  above 
the  water  line.  They  should  be  set 
rather  deeply,  and  root  quickly  at  the 
joints.  This  work  may  be  done  any 
time  up  to  the  middle  of  August. 

When  cuttings  are  not  available,  seed 
may  be  sown  in  the  mud  on  the  banks 
close  to  the  water,  or  in  the  case  of 
slow  moving  streams,  may  be  scattered 
on  the  water  itself.  It  is  desirable  to 
sow  the  seed  in  the  Spring.  The  crop  is 
obtained  much  quicker  by  using  cuttings, 
so  that  plan  is  usually  followed.  Cress 
can  be  grown  readily  in  any  part  of  New 
England.  e.  i.  f. 


Draining  Engine  Room 

With  reference  to  inquiry  as  to  drain¬ 
ing  engine  room  where  there  was  no 
drain,  I  would  suggest  making  a  well  in 
one  corner  of  the  room  to  drain  the  water 
to.  Then  fix  an  automatic  pump  which 
will  start  whenever  the  water  rises  to  a 
given  height.  I.  p. 

Illinois. 


Warm,  and  Cozy  in  Coldest  Weather 


PIPELESS  FURNACE 

This  furnace  will  give  you  thorough  com¬ 
fort  and  satisfaction  at  less  expense  and  with 
less  work.  It  heats  every  room  in  the  house 
and  keeps  them  ALL  warm.  All  the  heat 
goes  up-stairs  where  it  is  wanted  —  none 
escapes  into  the  cellar.  It  costs  less  to  install 
than  the  usual  furnace  and  in  many  cases 
SAVES  HALF  the  cost  of  winter  heating. 
Burns  either  wood  or  coal.  No  dust,  ashes 
or  dirt  up-stairs.  Very  easy  to  run  —  as 
easy  as  one  ordinary  coal  or  wood  stove. 

IMPORTANT 

THERE  areFIVEMODELS 

all  based  on  the  ORIGINAL 
BIG  Powerful  STEWART 
PiPELESS.  Changes  are 
made  only  to  direct  the 
abundant  flow  of  heat  to  the 
EXACT  point  in  the  house 
where  it  will  circulate  to  the 
best  advantage  through 
EVERY  room 
Another  Big  Advantage 
is  that  the  STEWART  is 
installed  by  EXPERTS. 
STEW  ART  Dealers  are  men 
who  are  qualified  to  give 
practical  advice  and  DE¬ 
PENDABLE  SERVICE. 
You  can  rest  assured  that 
when  you  buy  a  STEW AR  1 
it  will  be  properly  installed 
and  make  good  every  claim 
made  for  it. 

SEE  THE  STEWART  DEALER  NEAREST  YOU  or  send  for 
Free  Folder  describing  the  FIVE  STEWART  Pipeless  Models. 

FULLER  &  WARREN  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  STEWART  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces  Since  1832 


Spreader  Prices  Reduced 

Write  today  for  FREE  catalog  of  the  spreader  that — 

Holds  liquid  manure — turns  a  square  corner — drives 
through  a  6-foot  door— only  40  inches  high — spreads 
7  feet  wide — no  whip  to  pole — spreads  and  pulverizes 
the  manure — wheels  track. 

Pays  for  itself  in  increased  yield 

Emerson -Brantingham  Imp.  Co.,  Inc.,  Rockford,  Ill., 


Ever  Faithful— FULLER  &  JOHNSON  M0DEL“N”  ENGINE 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Engines  have  won  a  world-wide  reputation  for  absolute  dependability.  This  is  the  direct 
result  of  perfected  design,  the  use  of  the  finest  materials  available,  accurate  manufacturing  methods  and  the 
careful  performance  tests  which  each  engine  must  successfully  withstand  before  being  approved  for  shipment. 
Many  users  have  obtained  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  absolutely  satisfactory  service  from  Fuller  &  Johnson 

Engines. 

There  is  a  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Engine  for  practically 
every  purpose.  Write  for  free  booklet  21A.  It  gives  you 
the  complete  story  of  every  faithful  engine  service. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Exclusive  Engine  Manufacturers 

Established  1840 

84  Rowe  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 

Built  In  size,  1  1-2,  2  1-2,  3,  S,  T,  9,  and  12  H.  P. 

Gasoline,  Kerosene  Distillate  Engines 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


WHAT  IS  “AN  AMERICAN?” 

Part  U. 

“But  what  of  your  children— you  have 
seven  of  them.  Do  you  want  them  to 
live  your  life  or  go  out  and  be  Ameri¬ 
cans?”  I  asked  that  question  knowing 
that  it  does  not  matter  how  much  pig¬ 
ment  a  man  or  woman  may  have  in  their 
skin — their  hope  for  the  future  is  tied 
up  in  their  little  ones. 

To  this  the  Indian  woman  replied  that 
she  would  like  to  have  one  child  remain 
at  this  place  and  carry  on  the  character 
of  the  home  while  she  hoped  the  others 
would  go  out  and  “live  a  big  life.”  This 
you  see  is  the  old  farm  family  hope  that 
one  child  will  feel  called  to  stay  and 
carry  on  the  home  place.  While  these 
Indians  can  have  no  deed  to  their  piece 
of  land  they  seem  to  regard  it  with  much 
the'  same  feeling  as  would  a  white  man 
who  could  show  the  original  transfer — 
250  years  ago.  And  why  not?  The  an¬ 
cestors  of  these  Indians  held  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  laws  before  the  white  man 
ever  knew  there  was  such  a  piece  of 
land  in  existence. 

This  family  can  all  read  and  write  but 
as  the  woman  said : 

“This  high  education  don’t  amount  to 
nothing  for  an  Indian !” 

We  saw  a  picture  of  her  daughter,  a 
young  girl  in  her  graduation  dress  hold¬ 
ing  her  “diploma”  as  though  it  were  a 
magic  wand  capable  of  opening  all  the 
avenues  of  life.  Yet  as  her  mother  told 
us'  this  girl,  naturally  bright,  well  edu¬ 
cated  and  more  intelligent  than  the  aver¬ 
age  girl  of  her  age  could  not  “use  her 
learnin’  ”  like  other  girls  because — and 
here  the  Indian  woman  touched  her 
bronze  face  with  an  eloquent  gesture. 
It  was  the  only  evidence  of  bitterness  she 
displayed.  And  the  light  brown  girl 
graduate  at  the  tub  only  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  scrubbed  harder  at  the 
washboard.  No  doubt  white  people  would 
have  cursed  their  fate  and  perhaps 
blamed  one  of  the  political  parties.  A 
negro  would  have  laughed  and  probably 
sung  a  hymn.  The  Indian  took  the  part 
with  theiphiilosophy  which,  he  first  acquired 
while  strapped  to  his  board  long  ago 
looking  out  upon  a  curious  world  through 
bright  beady  eyes,  long  before  the  white 
man  come  to  trouble  his  dreams.  Well, 
it  is  a  strange  world.  If  one  of  these 
bright-eyed  sturdy  little  brown  boys 
should  grow  up  to  find  such  a  curious 
bony  joint  in  his  elbow  that  he  could 
make  a  baseball  skip  with  a  new  sort  of 
curve,  fame  and  fortune  would  wait  on 
him.  lie  would  become  a  popular  idol. 
Yet  if  he  were  to  develop  a  brain  and  a 
presence  superior  to  that  of  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  the  white  man  would  not  send  him 
to  Washington — not  from  New  England. 

All  this  brings  up  the  old  question  of 
what  education  is,  and  how  it  is  fitted  to 
the  individual.  This  Indian  girl,  when 
she  goes  out  to  make  a  living,  finds  her 
"diploma”  an  ornament  and  not  much 
more.  I  have  no  doubt  these  Indians 
felt  that  this  printed  proof  of  a  white 
man’s  education  would  prove  a  tool  or 
weapon  to  use  in  the  battle  of  life,  but  in 
this  lonely  place  it  has  little  value,  be¬ 
cause  the  education  is  not  suited  to  their 
walk  of  life.  In  order  to  make  use  of 
such  education  the  Indian  must  go  out 
into  places  where  the  color  line  has  faded 
out.  In  Cuba  or  South  America  such  an 
education  would  be  a  decided  asset,  but 
here  in  the  Connecticut  wood's  it  is  of 
little  value.  And  I  think  we  may  safely 
say  that  much  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
many  white  boys  and  girls  who  sport 
their  “diplomas”  until  stern  experience 
convinces  them  that  they  are  really  un¬ 
trained  for  any  >  practical  work.  With 
all  its  faults  the  old-fashioned  district 
school  did  fit  boys  and  girls  for  the  life 
they  were  most  likely  to  lead.  Not  only 
that,  it  gave  them  the  ambition  and  the 
energy  to  go  on  and  earn  something  bet¬ 
ter  if  need  be.  The  trouble  with  our  mod¬ 
ern  system  of  education,  as  I  see  it,  is 
that  it  is  turning  out  too  manv  children 
like  this  Indian  girl — educated  in  such  a 
way  that  they  find  little  use  for  their  edu¬ 
cation. 

***** 

But  I  have  a  friend,  an  educator,  who 
quotes  Ben  Jonson : 

“The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 
Calls  for  a  drink  divine,” 

and  he  claims  that  education  should  drive 
men  on  to  search  for  such  a  drink.  No 
one  knows  better  than  I  do  the  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  glory  which  comes  from  a 
study  of  literature,  yet  I  have  known  peo¬ 
ple  to  become  so  intoxicated  on  this  “di¬ 
vine  drink”  that  they  became  incapable 
of  making  a  living.  I  was  interested  in 
learning  what  books  this  Indian  family 
read.  They  evidently  read  a  daily  paper 
— though  what  can  the  daily  record  of 


American  life  really  mean  to  one  who 
feels  that  he  has  no  share  in  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  government?  There  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  library  in  a  town  only  a  few  miles 
away,  and  frequently  this  entire  family 
will  spend  all  of  Saturday  afternoon  in 
the  reading  room.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
white  farm  family  that  will  do  that.  The 
woman  says  she  prefers  poetry.  Dong- 
fellow  is  her  favorite  poet.  She  has  read 
“Hiawatha,”  but  never  heard  of  “Ra¬ 
mona,”  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  The  aver¬ 
age  white  family  would  prefer  Whittier.  I 
heard  one  man  speak  of  him  as  “the 
Quaker  poet  who  carried  a  Yankee 
punch.”  In  this  Indian  family  the  man 
preferred  war  stories,  while  the  children 
like  the  books  which  most  interested 
white  boys  and  girls.  The  old  language 
of  the  Pequots  has  mostly  disappeared. 


One  or  two  members  of  the  tribe  speak  a 
sort  of  jargon,  and  there  are  said  to  be 
several  books  printed  in  the  old  language. 
I  asked  these  people  to  give  me  a  few 
Indian  words,  but  about  all  they  could 
think  of  was  “Vamoose” — 'get  out!  This, 
however,  was  not  applied  to  us !  There 
seemed  to  be  a  curious  lack  of  interest  in 
history  or  biography.  The  Indian  seems 
to  feel  that  his  ancestors  were  the  orig¬ 
inal  owners  of  the  land.  It  was  taken 
away  from  them,  and  since  they  have  had 
little  part  in  its  development  they  are  not 
much  interested  in  the  various  struggles 
for  its  possession.  As  for  biography,  as 
they  and  their  children  are  mostly  denied 
the  social  right  to  climb  up  as  many 
white  men  have  done — what  is  the  use? 
At  one  time  during  his  life  every  white 
boy  can  imagine  that  he  will  some  day  be 
President.  The  Indian  boy  can  have  no 
such  vision.  If  we  'Stop  for  a  moment  to 
consider  how  much  the  ambitions  of  life 
are  determined  by  what  we  consider  its 
possibilities  we  may  understand  why  such 
people  will  read  for  amusement  rather 


than  for  instruction.  Is  this  brown  girl, 
scrubbing  at  her  tub,  better  off  for  the 
right  to  display  her  diploma?  In  one  of 
his  histories  Parkman  analyzes  the  In¬ 
dian  character  at  considerable  length. 
He  makes  it  out  a  strange  mixture  of 
rough  nobility  and  very  ignoble  practice. 
What  strikes  me  most  is  the  hopeless 
outlook  of  these  people,  the  resignation 
with  which  they  seem  willing  to  accept 
their  fate  without  a  struggle.  I  knew  of 
a  half-breed  Indian  in  Florida  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  negro  woman.  He  developed  a 
good  business  in  live  stock.  He  ran  this 
business  in  Summer,  made  money  at  it, 
and  in  Winter  he  and  his  wife  traveled 
through  the  North — not  asking  full  social 
equality,  but  getting  as  much  out  of  it 
as  any  other  tourists.  He  was  a  citizen 
— not  a  ward — and  he  set  a  good-tem¬ 
pered,  restrained  example  for  Ms  race. 
Others  could  do  the  same,  but  I  think  the 
chief  trouble  is  that  a  ward  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  show  the  character  and 
independence  of  the  citizen.  That  is  go- 

( Continued  on  page  1120) 


Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  Company 


Baltimore, 

Maryland 


Organized  during  the  War  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 

The  most  up-to-date  Fertilizer  Manufacturing  Plant  in  America, 
owned  and  operated  with  the  above  avowed  purpose 
“What  the  Standard  Makes — The  Whole  World  Takes” 


More  Wheat  Per  Acre 


We  cannot  control  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  because  too  many  countries  raise  wheat,  but  we 
crease  the  profit  from  an  acre  of  wheat  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production  per  bushel.  There  is  not  much 
13  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  which  is  the  American  average.  There  is  good  money  in  yields  of  25  to  35 
These  can  be  obtained,  if  one  prepares  the  land  right,  used  good  seed  and  GOOD  FERTILIZATION. 


can  m- 
profit  in 
bushels. 


Potash 


GOOD  FERTILIZATION  means  enough  fertilizer  of  the  right  kind.  With  a  good  rotation  400  to  600  pounds 
per  acre  is  enough,  provided  a  reasonably  high  grade  formula,  such  as  2-10-2,  2-12-2,  2-10-4  or  2-12-4  is  used.  Some 
of  the  most  progressive  farmers  are  using  2-8-10,  for  wheat,  followed  by  clover.  The  low-grade  1-7-1,  2-8-2,  and 
0-10-2  formulas  are  out  of  date  and  out  of  balance,  and  the  plant  food  in  them  cost  too  much  per  unit.  Urge  your 
brother  farmers  to  use  high-grade  formulas. 

If  you  prefer  REAL  BONE  or  SUPER  PHOSPHATE  in  place  of  Acid  Phosphate,  “the  old  timer,”  16%,  try 
300  to  400  pounds  of  20%  Super  Phosphate  per  acre  of  a  mixture  of  1,600  pounds  of  either  with  400  pounds  of  Muriate 
of  Potash.  You  will  find  that  POTASH  PAYS. 

These  high-potash  mixtures  produce  better  wheat  and  clover,  heavy  grain  and  stiff  straw  and  permanently 
improve  the  soil. 

We  sell  Potash  Salts  in  any  quantity  from  200  pounds  up.  Write  us  for  prices. 


Save  the  Cost  of  a  Pair  of 


Special  Wheat  Compounds — Phosphates 

Per  ton 

GOOD — 16%  Acid  Phosphate  (Pure,  sweet 

chamber  acid)  Square  Deal . $10.50 

BETTER — 18%  Super  Phosphate  (Pure,  sweet 

chamber  acid)  Square  Deal .  13.00 

BEST — 20%  Double  Strength  Super  Phosphate, 

Square  Deal  .  14.50 

‘Fish,  Bone  and  Potash  Compounds 


Sure  Growth  Brands  For  Choice  Wheat 


Per  ton 

2-8-2  Fish  Guano  . $18.90 

2-10-2  Fish  Guano  .  19.25 

2-10-4  Fish  Guano  .  20.40 

2-12-2  Fish  Guano  .  20.85 

2-12-4  Fish  Guano  .  21.05 

2-8-10  Fish  Guano  .  23.70 

0-12-5  Square  Deal  .  17.00 

Pure  South  American  Bone  Meal 

Per  ton 

3%  Ammonia  22  88%  Phosphoric  Acid  . $30.00 

4 y2°/o  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid .  33.50 


by  buying  direct  from  a  Wholesale  House 

Our  terms  are  easy.  Sight  draft  or  cash  with  order 
We  dun  nobody 

The  above  prices  are  all  F.O.B.  cars  Baltimore,  in  167  or  200-lb.  bags.  In  125-lb.  bags,  $.50  per  ton  additional. 
Buy  only  the  highest  quality  in  plant  foods  and  insist  on  no  sand  mixtures.  Even  the  richest  farms  have  more 
filler  than  the  crops  will  ever  require.  Write  us  for  BEST  GOODS  at  honest  prices.  Plants  at  Curtis  Bay,  Md. 
Visitors  always  welcome.  No  difficulty  in  inspecting  our  plants.  We  especially  invite  all  interested  parties  to  see 
these  Fertilizers  manufactured. 

Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  Company,  1214  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Dropping  of  Peaches  and 
Plums 

We  have  a  number  of  peach  trees  about 
three  years  of  age.  They  were  laden  with 
peaches  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  but  all 
dropped.  The  leaves  are  already  turning 
yellow  at  this  time  (  July  15).  We  also 
have  a  few  plum  trees,  but  the  fruit  never 
matures.  Is  it  possible  that  the  trees  are 
weak  from  lack  of  nourishment?  R.  E.  A. 

Millington,  N.  J. 

This  question  of  dropping  of  fruit  has 
been  long  and  carefully  studied,  and  it 
seems  that  every  time  somebody  takes  up 
the  subject  he  finds  another  interesting 
contributing  cause.  In  the  case  of  plums, 
dropping  is  most  commonly  due  to  im¬ 
proper  fertilization,  either  because  of  im¬ 
proper  pollen  or  because  the  weather  is 
adverse  at  blossom  time.  Again,  brown 
rot  may  cause  dropping  of  both  peaches 
and  plums,  whereas  curculio  is  often  re¬ 
sponsible.  In  some  localities  one  of  the 
fruit  flies  has  caused  repeated  loss  of 
plums,  and  lack  of  vigor  ascribed  to  in¬ 
jury  from  borers  or  severe  cold  or  to  poor 
soil  are  other  causes.  It  would  not  be 
unwise  to  try  from  %  to  1  lb.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  tree  to  see  if  it  will  help  to 
hold  the  fruit.  H.  b.  t. 


Getting  Lettuce  to  Head 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  why  I  cannot 
head  lettuce?  I  set  out  two  rows  of  Big 
Boston  in  April  and  I  had  the  finest  let¬ 
tuce  you  could  buy.  Then  I  set  out  two 
more  rows  about  three  weeks  later  and  it 
went  right  to  seed.  G.  S. 

Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Of  course  one  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  is  head  lettuce  and  leaf  let¬ 
tuce,  and  he  must  plant  the  head  lettuce 
seed  if  he  expects  to  grow  head  lettuce. 
But,  aside  from  that  point,  it  should  be 
said  that  lettuce  is  a  cool  season  crop. 
If  you  will  notice  the  shipments  of  head 
lettuce  during  the  season  you  will  observe 
how  they  begin  in  Florida,  travel  up  the 
Atlantic  coats,  and  finally,  late  in  the 
Summer,  come  from  Duluth  and  the  north¬ 
ern  sections. 

In  the  central  latitudes  it  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  raise  head  lettuce  from  out-of- 
doors  plantings  before  the  arrival  of  hot 
weather.  If  the  heads  have  not  formed 
before  hot  weather  the  plants  will  go  to 
seed.  If  the  heads  have  just  formed  as 
the  hot  weather  arrives,  the  plants  may 
suffer  from  tip  burn  or  may  become  bit¬ 
ter.  Consequently  most  head  lettuce  is 
started  under  glass  so  as  to  have  it  ma¬ 
ture  in  the  cool,  moist  conditions  of 
Spring.  Some  of  the  black-seeded  vari¬ 
eties  are  more  tolerant  of  hot  weather 
than  others.  H.  b.  T. 


Training  Currant  Bushes 

What  is  the  proper  treatment  for  old 
currant  busdies  in  the  Fall?  Shall  I  cut 
the  old  canes  down  and  allow  the  new 
shoots  to  grow  for  next  year’s  crop,  or 
can  I  divide  the  large  bushes  and  reset 
them  and  have  them  bear  next  season? 

Madison,  N.  J.  H.  E.  F. 

The  canes  that  are  over  three  years  old 
may  be  taken  out  any  time  between  the 
harvest  of  the  fruit  and  before  growth 
starts  in  the  Spring.  Usually  they  are 
removed  in  the  Fall,  since  growth  begins 
very  early  in  the  Spring  and  one  may  be 
caught  unprepared  in  the  rush  of  an  on¬ 
coming  season.  It  is  the  practice  to  leave 
from  three  to  four  to  six  to  eight  canes 
to  the  bush.  The  weak  and  low  canes 
from  the  new  growth  should  be  cut  out, 
leaving  enough  of  the  new  ones  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  continuance  of  new  wood  to  re¬ 
place  that  whidi  has  been  taken  out. 

h.  b.  t. 


Sunscorch  of  Maples 

I  am  inclosing  a  twig  with  some  leaves 
on  from  one  of  our  maples.  Can  you  tell 
what  is  wrong  with  the  trees?  Three 
years  ago  one  of  the  trees  started  to  turn 
brown  during  July  or  August,  and  as  we 
had  but  little  rain  those  Summers  we 
thought  possibly  that  was  the  reason. 
This  year,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  were 
about  half  grown  the  points  started  to 
curl  up  and  turn  brown.  If  it  is  a 
blight  like  the  chestnut  trees  had,  then 
there  is  nothing  that  can  save  the  maples. 

Suffern,  N.  Y.  F.  S. 

The  leaves  of  the  hard  maple  which 
were  received  were  brown  in  spots  and 


patches.  This  is  a  common  occurrence 
on  hard  maples  and  is  ascribed  to  “sun 
scorch.”  There  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  unless  it  be  to  cut  back  some  of  the 
branches  if  the  trees  are  seriously  af¬ 
fected,  so  as  to  reduce  the  leaf  surface.  It 
seems  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  insuf¬ 
ficient  water  supply,  either  because  there 
is  not  enough  moisture  in  the  ground  to 
supply  the  losses  through  transpiration, 
or  because  the  roots  have  been  injured  by 
Winter  injury  or  through  some  other 
means  and  are  therefore  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  water  to  the  leaves.  It  is 
not  a  blight  like  the  chestnut  trees  have 
suffered.  Most  often  maple  trees  over¬ 
come  what  appears  at  the  time  as  a  seri¬ 
ous  malady.  h.  b.  t. 


Leaf -spot  of  Raspberry 

I  am  sending  a  leaf  of  raspberry.  The 
leaves  are  turning  yellow  very  fast.  Can 
you,  tell  us  what  is  the  matter  and  sug¬ 
gest  a  remedy?  I.  W.  G.  , , 

In  ordinary  years  there  is  little  trouble 
from  leaf-spot,  though  in  some  seasons 
severe  injury  has  been  reported  from  va¬ 
rious  sections  of  the  country.  The  leaves 
which  I.  W.  G.  sent  showed  the  small 
spots  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Some 
varieties  suffer  more  from  it  than  do 
others.  Herbert  is  more  frequently  af¬ 
fected  than  most  other  commercial  varie¬ 
ties,  and  in  wet  seasons  foliage  injury 
may  be  so  severe  that  Winter  injury  the 
following  Winter  may  result  from  de¬ 
vitalized  shoots.  Either  Bordeaux  4-5-50 
or  lime-sulphur  is  recommended  as  spray, 
making  applications  shortly  after  the  leaf 
buds  unfold  and  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  weeks  for  several  applications 
thereafter.  More  often  it  will  not  pay  to 
spray,  because  in  most  years  the  leaf-spot 
is  not  of  economic  importance.  H.  b.  t. 


North  Carolina  Notes 

The  writer  sympathizes  with  the  lady 
who  writes  from  Tennesee.  We  have  had 
the  same  old  rainy  weather,  and  indeed 
still  have  it.  My  adjoining  neighbor  cut 
his  wheat  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  saying 
to  me  that  he  meant  to  stack  it  as  soon 
as  possible  to  keep  the  English  sparrows 
from  getting  it  all.  There  it  stands,  a 
water-soaked  mess. 

Yes,  we  have  the  Mexican  bean  beetle 
with  us  now,  and  he  is  no  minor  problem. 
He  looks  much  like  the  helpful  and  honest 
little  ladybird ;  indeed  he  is  a  ladybird 
gone  bad.  He  has  departed  from  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  his  family,  and  turned  traitor 
to  the  farmer.  The  remedy  is  to  dust 
with  lime-arsenate  and  lime  or  hand¬ 
pick  and  either  plan  has  its  serious  draw¬ 
backs.  When  one  goes  into  a  wet  patch 
of  rank  growing  beans  and  paws  them 
over  daily  to  pick  off  the  disgusting  little 
fuzzy  larva  which  are  found  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  it  can  well  be  imagined 
what  sort  of  a  mess  comes  off  it  in  a  few 
days.  Who  could  retain  his  appetite  for 
string  beans  when  he  had  to  think  of 
them  having  been  seasoned  with  arse¬ 
nate?  Of  course  it  can  be  washed  off.  but 
I  confess,  no  amount  of  washing  could 
remove  the  thoughts  of  it  for  me.  No — 
no  beans  for  me,  thank  you.  Then  just 
how  much  dusting  would  be  necessary 
during  such  a  rainy  spell  as  we  are  now 
having?  Just  how  far  this  pest  will 
spread,  or  to  what  extent  the  damage 
will  be,  one  can  only  surmise.  If  he 
gets  so  numerous  that  he  will  attack  the 
Soy  bean  and  cow  pea,  I  think  yours 
truly  will  retire  from  the  farm.  F.  E.  B. 

Biltmore,  N.  C. 


Notes  from  Ontario  Co., 
N.  Y. 

We  have  been  having  changeable 
weather  the  past  month,  getting  a  good 
rain  July  31,  which  was  much  needed. 
Haying  is  about  through  with,  and  was 
not  a  heavy  crop,  especially  mixed  hay. 
Wheat  harvest  is  very  late ;  but  very  lit¬ 
tle  harvested  as  yet.  The  crop  is  poor, 
being  thin  on  the  ground  and  short  straw. 
It  is  a  puzzle  what  has  become  of  it,  as 
it  looked  good  in  the  Spring.  Spring 
crops  are  looking  good,  considering  the 
lateness  of  the  season.  The  Summe” 
meeting  of  the  fruit  growers  was  held 
July  30  on  the  large  fruit  farm  of  Chas. 
S.  Wilson  at  Halls.  The  meeting  was 
largely  attended,  considering  the  rain  in 
the  forepart  of  the  day.  Spraying  and 
dusting  demonstrations  were  given  by  ex¬ 
perts  with  their  various  rigs,  also  trim¬ 
ming  trees  and  culling  fruit.  The  large 
packing  house  was  open  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  grades  shown.  A  large  tent  operated 
by  the  ladies  of  the  church  furnished  eat¬ 
ables  for  the  crowd.  Games  were  enjoyed 
by  the  young  people.  Several  counties  in 
the  State  were  represented.  e.  t.  b. 


'Better' 

Homes 

thru  Bdln  Cooking 
vifk 

Sithar&san 

"Perfect"  Range*  J 


Easy 
to 

Keep 

Clean 


THE  day  of  the  sooty,  greasy  range  is  past.  So 
is  the  era  of  cheap  enamel  ranges  that  are  un¬ 
sightly  a  day  after  cleaning.  The  beautiful  finish  of 
the  gray  enamel  Rtcfjarbson  “Perfect”  Enamel 
Range  can  be  kept  spotless  without  effort.  No 
dirt-catching  corners.  Easily  cleaned  with  a  damp 
cloth.  It  is  a  constant  source  of  pride  to  the  most 
scrupulous  housewife. 


Ask  your  heating  contractor  or  hardware 
dealer  about  this  range.  He  will  explain 
the  many  decided  improvements. 
Or  write  direct  for  illustrated  booklets. 


r.  Sidtardsau 

Perfects 

Enamel  Ranges 


CF-R-4 


RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON  CO. 
Manufacturers  of 
“  Strljartman  ”  “Perfect” 
Heating  and  Cooking  Apparatus 
Since  1837 

New  York, 260  Fifth  Ave.  Dover,  N.  J. 
Detroit, 4472  Cass  Av.  Boston, 60  High  St. 
Buffalo,  Jackson  Bldg.  220  Delaware  Ave. 
Chicago,  J639 to  3645  S.  Ashland  Ave. 
Newark,  593S.  21st  St.  (Irvington). 
Philadelphia,  1308  Arch  St. 
Providence,  58  Exchange  St. 
Rochester,  Rockwood  St. 


|  T  /~\  ¥  ¥^\  T"1  M  Lime  and  Fertilizer 

rHJJLUHrN  Spreader 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  !s  useless  on  sour  soil— It  must  have  lime. 

The  “Holden”  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 

The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other;  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
1  bs.  per  acre  Handle  materia!  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 


SoilTestecHfee 


What  about  your  soil?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc. 

Dept  251  Peoria  Illinois 


This  One  Engine 
Does  Every 
Farm  Job 


-  I  set  out  to  build  a  farm  engine 
that  would  have  every  feature 
the  farmer  wanted  and  none  he 
didn’t  want.  It  has  now  been 
on  the  market  six  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users  tell  me 
I’ve  succeeded.  I'm  proud  to 
have  this  engine  bear  my  name.” 

— A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 


rkable  Engine 


There  is  no  other  farm  engine 
like  it.  Simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the 
place  of  six  engines.  It  will  give 
from  to  6  H.  P.,  yet  it  i3  so 
light  that  two  men  can  carry  it 
easily.  Set  it  anywhere  and 
put  it  to  work. 

Change  Power 
as  Needed 

It  is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need 
6,  or  H.  P.  when  you  need 
only  lyf,  or  any  power  in  be¬ 
tween.  Fuel  consumption  in 
proportion  to  power  used  and 
remarkably  low  at  all  times. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to 
another  is  instantaneous. 

Burns  Kerosene 

Operates  with  kerosene  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Easy  starting,  no  crank¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  gas  engine 


value  on  the  market.  And  you 
can  prove  all  of  these  statements 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 

•  What  Users  Say 

Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  Hannibal, 
New  York,  says:  “Only  engine 
economical  for  all  jobs.  I  run  a 
28-inch  cord  wood  saw,  a  24- 
inch  rip  saw,  a  washer,  a  pump, 
and  a  grinder,  and  it  sure  runs 
them  fine.  It  has  perfect  run¬ 
ning  balance,  and  it  sets  quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Mani- 
toulan  Island,  Ontario,  says: 
“Have  given  my  Edwards  four 
years’  steady  work  and  like  it 
fine.  It  uses  very  little  fuel.  I 
run  a  28-inch  cord  wood  saw, 
also  a  rip  saw,  8-inch  grinder, 
ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for 
shop,  churn,  washer,  separator 
and  pump.  Have  had  ten  other 
engines  and  the  Edwards  beats 
them  all.” 

Frank  Foell,  of  Cologne,  New 
Jersey,  says:  “It’s  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  own  an  Edwards  engine. 
I  run  a  wood  saw.  cement  mixer. 


threshing  machine,  etc.  Do 
work  for  my  neighbors.  Easy 
to  move  around  and  easy  to  run. 

I  would  not  have  any  other.  3 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now —  I  want  to  prove  my 
claims  to  you.  I  want  to  send 
you  an  Edwards  Engine  for  ab¬ 
solutely  free  trial.  Just  write 
your  name  and  address  on  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail.  I  will  send  at 
once  complete  details  about  my 
farm  engine  and  about  my  free 
trial  offer.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Mail  coupon  now. 
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SEVERAL  readers  have  made  serious  complaints 
regarding  the  new  automobile  law  for  New 
York.  In  these  cases  school  children  are  affected. 
It  has  been  customary  for  these  children  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  high  school  in  light  cars  driven  by  boys  and 
girls  of  good  size  and  judgment — about  17  years  old. 
These  young  people  are  competent  drivers,  and  their 
use  of  the  car  in  conveying  children  has  been  a 
great  service  to  the  parents.  The  new  law  prohi¬ 
bits  anyone  under  18  years  from  obtaining  a  license, 
and  this  ruling  will  cause  great  inconvenience  in 
these  cases  where  children  are  to  be  carried  to  high 
or  consolidated  school.  We  had  hoped  that  some 
exemption  might  be  made  in  such  cases,  but  on  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Commission  of  Motor  Vehicles  we  have 
the  following.  We  think  this  rule  should  be  re¬ 
vised,  and  that  young  people  who  successfully  pass 
a  severe  road  test  should  be  granted  a  license. 

riease  be  advised  that  Article  II  of  the  New  York 
State  highway  law  provides  that  no  person  shall  oper¬ 
ate  a  motor  vehicle  on  a  public  highway  of  this  State 
after  October  1,  1924,  unless  he  is  a  duly  licensed 
chauffeur  or  operator.  Subdivision  2  of  section  282 
further  provides  that  no  chauffeur’s  or  operator’s  li¬ 
cense  shall  be  issued  to  any  person  under  18  years  of 
age.  No  exception  is  contained  in  said  law  granting 
anyone  under  1£  years  of  age  the  privilege  of  operat¬ 
ing  a  motor  vehicle  upon  a  public  highway  in  this 
State.  CHARLES  A.  HARNETT. 

* 

THERE  must  always  be  a  pioneer  in  every  line 
of  thought  and  action.  The  first  man  to  ride 
a  horse  or  run  for  office  or  walk  to  church  got  far 
more  advertising  for  his  initial  performance  than 
any  million  men  who  do  these  things  today.  It  takes 
time  to  cut  the  un  out  of  unusual  and  make  it  com¬ 
mon.  The  first  woman  to  milk  a  cow  or  goat,  rub 
a  skin  coat  over  a  pine  slab  and  call  it  a  washboard 
or  invent  regular  hours  for  dinner  was  a  great 
character,  though  her  name  is  now  lost  in  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  history.  These  remarks  are  submitted  in 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  Texas  woman 
has  come  forward  as  a  new  pioneer.  She  is  run¬ 
ning  for  the  nomination  for  Governor  with  a  reason¬ 
able  chance  of  winning.  Mrs.  Miriam  Ferguson  is 
the  wife  of  a  former  Governor  of  Texas  who  was 
as  she  claims  unjustly  impeached.  Under  the  State 
laws  this  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  seek  a 
vindication  in  the  usual  manner,  so  Mrs.  Ferguson 
entered  the  contest  in  behalf  of  her  husband.  Their 
canvass  was  something  of  a  family  affair — the  hus¬ 
band  promising  to  act  as  his  wife’s  private  secretary 
while  she  promised  to  take  his  advice  as  Governor 
or  Governess.  She  ran  second  in  tlie  primary  and 
in  the  “run-off”  has  more  than  a  fair  chance  of 
winning.  This  is  an  entirely  new  thing  in  American 
politics.  The  R.  N.-Y.  knows  nothing  about  this  con¬ 
test  except  what  we  read  in  the  daily  papers.  We 
never  saw  Mrs.  Ferguson,  but  we  hope  she  will  win. 
When  a  woman  stands  by  her  husband  in  this  way 
and  takes  what  we  may  call  the  family  group  into 
politics  to  obtain  vindication — well,  we  like  the 
spirit  of  it,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  Mrs.  Miriam 
Ferguson  will  be  the  next  Governor  or  Governess 
of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ferguson  to  represent  the  man 
of  the  house. 

* 

THE  great  American  society  of  uplifters  and  farm 
meddlers  has  apparently  decided  to  push  a 
new  law.  We  understand  that  bills  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  various  State  legislatures  to  prohibit  the 
growing  of  poison  ivy.  Every  farmer  must  within 
one  year  clear  his  farm  of  this  pest.  A  large  army 
of  salaried  inspectors  will  be  appointed.  They  will 
inspect  all  farms  and  owners  who  permit  an  ivy 
plant  to  grow  will  be  fined  or  imprisoned !  Wonder¬ 


ful,  isn’t  it,  how  these  uplifters  are  so  concerned 
about  our  farms  and  farmers.  In  this  case  we  are 
told  that  protection  must  be  had  for  the  town  people 
uho  enjoy  walking  over  the  farms  and  hills!  But 
what  about  a  new. form  of  protection  for  the  farm¬ 
er  against  some  of  these  human  pests  who  pull  down 
stone  walls,  leave  gates  open,  break  down  fences, 
steal  fruit  and  take  a  shot  at  the  live  stock?  They 
are  worse  than  poison  ivy.  We  favor  a  law  putting 
a  fine  of  $25  on  every  person  caught  on  private  land 
without  permission — all  to  go  to  the  land  owner! 

* 

E  hear  from  a  number  of  readers  who  seem 
to  be  making  a  good  profit  at  growing  the 
so-called  “everbearing”  strawberries.  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  mostly  located  near  some  famed  Summer  or 
Fall  resort  where  wealthy  people  go  for  a  time  to 
loaf  or  “recuperate.”  Such  laborious  exercises  as 
golf  or  horseback  riding  require  agreeable  and  stim¬ 
ulating  food,  and  any  luxury  a  little  out  of  sea¬ 
son  will  always  be  popular  at  such  places.  Thus 
strawberries  in  August  or  September  find  ready  sale 
at  high  prices.  The  true  “everbearers/  when  prop¬ 
erly  grown,  will  produce  berries  of  fair  quality  dur¬ 
ing  late  Summer  and  Fall.  How  these  plants  can 
fruit  freely  in  June  and  then  start  another  crop  in 
50  days  is  a  mystery,  yet  we  know  they  can  be  made 
to  do  it,  and  where  one  is  situated  so  that  the  late 
crop  is  appreciated  there  is  money  in  it.  There  is 
no  room  in  all  this  for  a  “boom.”  with  everyone 
rushing  head  over  heels  into  it.  The  suggestion  is 
for  the  few  who  a  re  properly  situated  and  properly 
fitted,  mentally  and  physically,  to  make  these  Fall 
bearers  behave. 

* 

HE  child  labor  amendment  will  come  directly 
before  the  people  of  Massachusetts  at  the  No¬ 
vember  election.  The  Legislature  was  asked  to 
ratify  the  amendment,  but  it  wisely  declined  to  act 
until  the  people  of  the  State  expressed  an  opinion. 
That  was  wise,  for  this  proposed  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  for  such  a  complete  surrender  of  both  State 
and  family  rights  that  it  should  not  be  carelessly  or 
hastily  considered.  The  Federal  government  has, 
in  one  way  or  another,  secured  control  of  many 
rights  which  were  originally  given  to  the  States. 
Probably  in  some  cases  this  concentration  has  tjeen 
wise,  but  in  the  case  of  this  child  labor  the  pro-- 
gram  is  being  pushed  too  far,  and  it  is  time  for  the 
plain  American  people  to  tell  the  highbrows  and  up¬ 
lifters  “Hands  off  our  children !”  They  have  just 
about  ruined  too  many  children  already.  To  any 
man  or  woman,  struggling  to  maintain  a  home  and 
to  make  good  citizens  out  of  their  children  it  should 
be  a  plain  case  of  mind  your  own  business! 

* 

EADERS  are  constantly  writing  us  to  ask  about 
“free”  or  government  land.  The  general  im¬ 
pression  is  that  all  desirable  land  has  been  taken 
up  by  settlers — so  that  what  was  formerly  known 
as  “the  frontier”  has  disappeared.  The  truth  is 
that  there  are  still  185,933,242  acres  of  government 
land  to  be  given  away,  yet  anyone  who  took  it  as  a 
gift  would  be  “sold.”  More  than  150,000,000  acres 
are  in  the  rough  mountain  States  where  a  goat 
would  find  it  a  job  to  get  a  living.  There  is  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  left  but  grazing  land — all  desirable 
farm  lands  being  taken  up  long  ago.  The  lands  con¬ 
tained  in  the  original  13  States  never  formed  any 
part  of  the  public  domain.  Their  disposition  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  State  laws.  As  to  government  land  today, 
what  the  average  citizen  of  this  generation  lacks  is 
a  great-grandfather  who  had  the  courage  and  vision 
to  take  up  free  land  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
hang  on  to  it  for  his  descendants.  Very  likely  these 
old-timers  asked  as  we  do :  “What  has  posterity 
done  for  us?”  Those  who  want  to  know  more  about 
the  subject  may  write  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Land  Office,  Interior  Department,  Washington. 

* 

WE  ask  you  to  read  the  little  story  of  that  “Ed¬ 
ucational  Crime”  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  print¬ 
ed  on  page  1107.  The  absurdity  of  appealing  to  the 
Educational  Department  under  the  circumstances 
will  at  once  occur  to  anyone  who  is  capable  of  think¬ 
ing.  It  simply  illustrates  the  padlocked,  czar-like 
rules  and  powers  of  the  Department.  Here  we  have 
a  great  body  of  men  and  women,  Americans,  sen¬ 
sible  and  thrifty,  forced  into  a  school  change  which 
is  offensive  to  them  and  opposed  to  their  judgment 
and  common  sense.  Who  can  think  of  any  other 
situation  in  American  life  wherein  citizens  are  more 
completely  deprived  of  thedr  common  rights?  We 
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think  these  Wayne  County  farmers  are  right  in  their 
plan  first  to  change  the  law  so  that  they  may  con¬ 
trol  their  schools  without  complications  or  “jokers” 
hidden  under  a  barrel  of  words.  They  should  make 
sure  of  these  rights  before  consenting  to  any  blanket 
bill  which  will  change  the  entire  school  system.  We 
foresee  a  great  battle  in  the  next  Legislature  over 
this  school  question.  The  backers  of  the  late  bill 
seem  to  have  learned  nothing  from  their  defeat  last 
year.  If  they  were  wise  they  would  come  to  the 
opposition  and  attempt  to  agree  upon  several  fun¬ 
damental  points,  but  they  seem  determined  to  force 
their  unpopular  measure  upon  the  people.  Well, 
let  them  come.  We  want  our  readers  to  understand 
clearly  that  the  situation  is  up  to  them.  Right  now 
is  the  time  to  organize  and  -work — 'not  next  January. 
The  men  who  represent  you  Will  settle  the  question, 
and  it  is  clearly  your  business  to  find  out  how  the 
candidates  stand.  Take  nothing  for  granted,  bul 
absolutely  refuse  to  vote  for  any  man  who  does  not 
satisfy  you  on  this  school  question. 

* 

ON  the  next  page  a  reader  tells  of  his  experience 
in  smearing  “tanglefoot”  on  the  posts  and  top 
of  a  fence  to  keep  out  trespassers.  It  worked  better 
than  barbell  wire.  For  a  trespasser  to  have  his 
clothes  torn  by  a  barb  is  bad  enough,  but  to  be  stuck 
to  the  fence  is  worse  yet.  Imagine  some  plump 
man  or  woman  struggling  at  the  top  of  a  fence  with 
their  clothes  holding  in  a  grip  like  glue.  We  have 
heard  of  one  case  where  a  man  found  his  clothes 
so  tightly  held  to  the  fence  that  he  had  to  slip  out 
of  them  in  order  to  run  away.  He  left  his  money 
and  his  card — and  never  came  back  for  either  one. 

* 

IN  our  reports  of  the  handling  of  the  milk  supply 
in  various  western  cities  you  notice  reference  to 
Ine  glass-enameled  tank.  This  tank  is  built  much 
on  the  principle  of  a  big  thermos  bottle.  Some  of 
them  hold  10,000  lbs.  of  milk,  and  are  mounted  on 
railroad  cars.  Others  are  smaller  and  are  carried 
on  trucks.  The  cooled  milk  is  pumped  into  them 
and  often  carried  long  distances  without  serious  rise 
in  temperature.  We  understand  that  these  big  tanks 
have  not  been  found  practical  in  the  Eastern  States, 
but  they  are  evidently  being  used  in  the  West  with 
some  success.  They  seem  to  fit  into  the  conditions 
uhich  prevail  in  the  far  Northwest,  where  popula¬ 
tion  is  sparse  and  where  farmers  are  changing  from 
wheat  production  to  dairying.  The  glass-lined  tank 
can  carry  bulk  milk  from  this  territory  without  the 
great  expense  of  cans  and  the  labor  of  handling  and 
cleaning  them,  and  we  think  it  is  likely  to  play  a 
large  part  in  the  development  of  the  Northwest  as 
a  source  of  liquid  milk.  The  North  Dakota  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  been  testing  the  plan  of  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  milk  in  these  tanks  before  it  is  pumped  out  for 
use.  These  experiments  were  fully  successful.  The 
milk  was  satisfactory  and  the  process  saved  time 
and  labor.  This  is  sure  to  have  an  effect  upon  the 
liquid  milk  market  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
porting  and  treating  milk.  We  may  not  feel  it 
immediately  in  the  East,  but  sooner  or  later  any¬ 
thing  that  affects  the  milk  industry  in  one  territory 
is  sure  to  make  itself  felt  all  over. 

* 

ON  page  1074,  in  discussing  the  new  automobile 
law,  we  gave  the  impression  that  the  clause 
covering  vehicles  used  “in  the  business  of  transport¬ 
ing  or  carrying  passengers  for  hire”  would  apply 
only  to  cities  of  the  first  class.  It  seems  that  all 
motor  vehicles  engaged  in  such  business  are  included 
— in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city.  Thus  all 
who  carry  passengers  for  hire,  no  matter  where 
they  are  located,  must  offer  two  approved  sureties 
or  corporate  bond  or  an  approved  insurance  policy 
for  $2,500.  This  sweeping  rule  will  include  every 
form  of  passenger  vehicle,  from  the  big  overloaded 
“bus”  on  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  flivver  which  carries 
an  occasional  passenger  from  the  station  at  Lonely- 
ville. 


Brevities 

Take  a  day  off  and  play ! 

ViT amines  lead  to  vital  minds. 

Again  we  say  that  barley  is  the  best  grain  you  can 
seed  now  for  growing  a  hay  substitute  for  this  season. 

While  the  plant  of  Alsike  clover  is  smaller  than 
that  of  Red  we  think  the  Alsike  grows  more  root. 

If  it  were  possible  to  can  or  condense  milk  over 
the  kitchen  stove  the  dairy  business  would  be  well 
upset. 

A  good  horse  appreciates  a  fine,  well-fitting  harness 
just  as  a  man  “feels  good”  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 
We  all  do  our  best  work  when  we  feel  good. 
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The  New  England  Milk  Problem 

The  Local-Federated  Plan 

EFERRING  to  our  promise  to  analyze  the  pro¬ 
posed  dairy  plans  of  organization  for  New 
England  dairymen  we  frankly  admit  at  the  outset 
that  our  minds  have  long  since  been  made  up  in 
favor  of  the  local-federated  plan.  Our  reasons  are 
these :  It  begins  with  the  producer  on  the  ground, 
and  builds  up  all  the  way  to  the  selling  agency  or 
exchange,  always  under  the  control  of  the  men  who 
produce  the  product,  until  the  mJomey  is  delivered 
directly  into  their  hands  to  pay  for  it.  The  owner¬ 
ship  and  control  and  management  of  the  local  plant 
and  product  are  in  the  fanners’  hands.  Each  pro¬ 
ducer  has  an  incentive  to  insist  on  efficiency,  and  to 
keep  down  unnecessary  expense.  If  members  work 
economically  and  efficiently  they  get  the  benefit  of 
it.  If  they  are  not  efficient,  they  are  the  losers, 
and  the  incentive  is  then  for  improvement.  A 
healthy  rivalry  springs  up  between  the  plants  to 
exceed  each  other  in  good  results.  In  a  local  asso¬ 
ciation  all  the  facts  and  details  of  the  business  are 
known  to  the  members.  They  have  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  and  they  acquire  the  habit  of  forming  prompt 
and  sound  judgment  on  such  information.  The  in¬ 
terests  of  dairymen  in  a  local  neighborhood  are  prac¬ 
tically  identical.  What  is  good  for  one  is  good  for 
all.  The  members  know  one  another.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  is  fully  informed.  This  is  an  ideal  condition  for 
a  co-operative  unit 

The  local  management  is  subject  to  an  open  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  the  membership.  If  differences  arise 
as  to  management  or  policies  the  minority  has  the 
opportunity  to  persuade  enough  neighbors  to  its 
view  to  make  up  a  majority  later  on. 

The  returns  come  to  the  local  management  or  to 
the  members  direct  if  so  desired.  The  men  who  do 
the  work  and  produce  the  goods  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  fingering  their  own  money  and  of  knowing 
that  the  count  is  right. 

The  local  association  appoints  one  member  of  the 
central  agency  or  selling,  exchange.  This  representa¬ 
tive  may  be  changed  at  will.  It  estimates  the  cost 
of  the  selling  exchange,  and  pays  its  share  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  by  remittance  to  its  treasurer.  The  officers 
and  employes  of  the  selling  exchange  are  not  the 
masters  or  superiors  of  the  local  exchange  or  of  the 
producing  members.  They  are  the  servants  of  dairy 
farmers  through  the  local  organization  which  has  a 
vote  in  their  employment,  a  voice  in  directing  their 
policies  and  a  share  in  the  payment  of  their  salaries. 

The  exchange  management  takes  its  orders  from 
the  representatives  of  the  local  organizations.  Its 
functions  are  to  furnish  the  local  with  full  and  de¬ 
tailed  information  of  its  own  activities ;  to  report  to 
local  officers  full  infonnation  of  market  conditions; 
to  sell  milk ;  to  develop  an  increased  outlet  for  milk ; 
to  see  that  it  is  paid  for  when  due;  and  to  do  gen¬ 
erally  those  things  for  all  the  locals  that  it  can  do 
more  efficiently  and  economically  than  the  locals 
could  separately  do  for  themselves. 

Organized  and  controlled,  owned  and  operated  by 
themselves,  the  one  aim  of  the  local  association  is 
service  to  producing  farmers.  The  membership  is 
voluntary.  It  is  sustained  by  benefits.  For  mutual 
advantages  the  members  make  contracts  with  their 
local  organization.  This  is  essential  to  insure  regu¬ 
lar  supplies  to  fill  contracts  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  terms  of  the  contract  are  not  important.  It  is 
mutual  between  neighbors,  all  of  whom  are  affected 
in  the  same  way,  and  if  any  provisions  of  a  contract 
work  hardships  they  are  easily  Changed. 

This  decentralized  system  of  co-operation  attempts 
no  monopoly,  and  no  speculation  as  such.  Stand¬ 
ardization  of  goods,  and  orderly  marketing  of  its 
products  over  the  consuming  season  is  its  purpose. 
It  aims  to  benefit  its  members  and  the  industry 
through  efficient  and  economic  marketing  service. 
It  sell's  im  any  market  and  to  any  buyer  who  pays 
the  price,  but  it  makes  no  alliance  with  dealers  or 
speculators. 

The  promoter’s  criticism  of  this  system  of  real  co¬ 
operative  farm  organization  is  that  farmers  do  not 
have  the  intelligence  and  ability  to  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  co-operative  organization,  and  further  that 
they  cannot  be  trusted  to  produce  and  handle  milk 
in  a  sanitary  way,  and  deliver  it  in  unadulterated 
condition.  Therefore  they  should  be  content  to  do 
the  work  and  deliver  the  product  as  directed  undei 
the  supervision  of  centralized  authority.  This  ar¬ 
gument  is,  of  course,  intended  to  obscure  the  real 
purpose  of  the  promoter.  Farmers  have  successfully 
conducted  these  organizations  the  world  over.  They 
have  made  less  costly  blunders  than  the  lawyers  and 


professional  promoters,  and  through  this  local-feder- 
aled  system  they  have  made  the  only  demonstration 
thus  far  of  successful  farm  co-operation. 

Co-operation  is  means  by  which  farmers  do  their 
own  business  collectively  and  jointly  in  their  own 
way.  They  employ  managers  and  help  when  needed, 
but  they  do  it  in  a  business  way,  and  hold  employes 
accountable  to  them,  for  service.  The  machinery  of 
it  all  is  simple,  easily  managed  and  inexpensive. 
Above  it  all  this  simple  system  develops  character 
and  men.  The  members  learn  to  do  by  doing,  young 
men  acquire  system  and  business  habits  from  the 
atmosphere  of  it.  The  local  oi’ganization  in  this 
way  develops  not  only  a  good  type  of  business  men, 
but  also  the  highest  class  of  American  citizenship. 
It  promises  to  maintain  the  prosperity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  our  farm  freeholder  which  is  the  basis 
of  our  industrial  wealth  and  the  foundation  of  our 
American  institutions. 

Next  week  we  shall  analyze  the  centralized  or¬ 
ganization. 


The  Milk  Committee  of  Fifteen 

THE  Milk  Committee  of  Fifteen  held  a  meeting 
in  Utica  on  August  9.  Present  conditions  and 
August  prices  were  explained  by  Mr.  Oarlock,  Mr. 
Newton  and  Mr.  Sargeant.  When  they  began  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  for  August  prices,  they  explained,  they  were 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  League  pool  had 
already  announced  on  July  24,  that  their  July  prices 
would  be  continued  in  August,  and  dealers,  while 
admitting  the  necessity  of  an  advance,  yet  protested 
that  an  increase  in  price  under  the  circumstances 
would  be  a  discrimination  against  them.  A  compro¬ 
mise  was  finally  made  on  $2  per  100  lbs.,  being  an 
increase  of  14  cents  over  the  July  price  for  Class  1 
milk,  with  the  proviso  that  further  increases 
could  be  made  to  meet  any  other  advances.  Later 
the  League  advanced  the  price  of  Class  1  to  $2.06 
an  increase  of  20  cents  over  July  price,  and  on  Au¬ 
gust  8,  Sheffield  Farms  group  again  increased  its 
Class  1  price  to  $2.10. 

There  was  no  increase  in  the  retail  price  of  bot¬ 
tled  milk  delivered  at  city  homes,  which  remained 
at  13  cents  for  quart  bottles  B  grade  milk.  Bulk 
milk  sold  to  stores,  hotels,  restaurants  and  similar 
places  is  now  9  cents  per  quart  or  $3.60  a  can. 

Further  discussion  revealed  the  information  that 
the  supply  of  milk  has  fallen  off  fully  40  per  cent 
in  the  New  York  territory  and  the  supply  is  daily 
growing  less.  Also  that  the  city  supply  is  short. 
Mr.  Sargeant  reported  that  large  city  dealers  had 
been  in  telephone  connection  with  principal  cities 
as  far  as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  all  were  short 
of  milk  during  the  preceding  week.  Prices  in  these 
cities  and  in  some  up-State  cities  were  higher  than 
in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Boshart  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  New  York  City,  and  a  de¬ 
cided  decrease  in  production,  with  the  price  of  grain 
steadily  advancing, 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment 
of  this  committee  that  all  groups  urgently  recommend 
a  decided  increase  in  price  paid  producers  to  date  from 
August  15. 

Mr.  Rhodes  was  in  favor  of  advising  a  definite 
price  of  $2.33  because  the  dealers  would  increase 
the  price  to  consumers  with  any  additional  increase, 
and  this  would  be  one  cent  a  quart  increase  over 
July  prices.  Others  thoughit  that  the  conditions 
would  justify  a  larger  price  provided  all  would  con¬ 
sent,  and  favored  leaving  the  definite  price  to  ne¬ 
gotiation.  This  policy  finally  prevailed,  and  the 
yote  was  unanimous. 

A  plan  was  presented  by  Chairman  Sargeant  as 
coming  from  a  prominent  member  of  the  pooling 
group,  who  preferred  his  identity  not  to  be  revealed 
at  this  time.  It  suggested  an  entirely  new  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  prices,  but 
leaving  the  groups  otherwise  as  they  are.  It  re¬ 
vealed  considerable  mature  thought,  and  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  spread  on  the  minutes  and  a  copy  mailed 
to  members  for  consideration. 

Homer  Jones  of  Cortland  County  and  John  An¬ 
derson  of  Madison  County  presented  suggestions  for 
a  federation  of  all  groups  in  the  territory.  Mr. 
Anderson’s  recommendations  were  in  writing,  and 
were  ordered  spread  on  the  minutes.  The  need  of 
a  federating  unit  is  crystallizing  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee  and  a  definite  outline  of  a  plan  was  sug¬ 
gested  and  promised  for  the  next  meeting.  It  is  the 
purpose  to  make  it  comprehensive  enough  to  appeal 
to  the  League  as  well  as  all  other  groups. 

The  Binghamton  Milk  Producers’  Association  was 
represented  by  James  Quinn,  i>resident,  and  Timothy 


Coughlin,  director.  William  Treadwell,  secretary, 
was  prevented  from  being  present  by  an  accident 
while  on  his  way  tln-ough  the  city  of  Binghamton. 
This  is  a  local  association.  It  has  300  to  400  mem¬ 
bers.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  about  20  years. 
It  was  doing  very  well  until  the  League  began  to 
make  efforts  to  increase  trade  in  December.  Since 
that  time  competition  has  been  keen  and  piflces 
have  been  low. 

The  Utica  Press  wms  particularly  thanked  in  a 
resolution  by  Mr.  Sargeant  for  its  absolutely  fair 
and  candid  manner  of  reporting  the  deliberations  of 
the  committee. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  September  6. 


Milk  Prices  Advance 

THE  Dairymen's  league  anmiounces  an  advance  in 
Class  1  milk  (effective  August  IS)  to  $2.60  per 
100  lbs.  This  is  an  increase  of  54  cents,  or  about 
1  cent  per  quart.  Class  2  milk,  sold  largely  in  the 
form  of  sweet  cream,  will  he  increased  to  $1.90. 


This  Woodchuck  was  Full  of  Fire 

IF  you  ever  cornered  a  woodchuck  you  know  that 
he  can  and  will  put  up  a  good  fight.  He  is  nat¬ 
urally  a  surly,  obstinate  animal,  dull  and  stupid  in 
some  ways,  but  fiery  enough  when  he  gets  those 
sharp  teeth  going.  There  are  all  sorts  of  stoxies 
about  him.  Here  is  the  latest,  from  the  New  Haven 
Register: 

Suffield,  Aug.  1. — In  trying  to  smoke  out  woodchucks, 
who  for  the  past  two  months  have  been  feeding  on  his 
young  plants  and  threatened  to  ruin  his  garden,  Allan 
Phillips  of  East  St.,  nearly  smoked  himself  out  of  his 
farm  Wednesday.  Mr.  Phillips  saturated  some  rags 
with  kerosene  and  after  setting  them  afire  stuffed  them 
into  the  holes  in  which  the  animals  were  hiding.  He 
intended  to  shoot  them  one  by  one  as  they  emerged  to 
the  surface. 

The  farmer  was  astonished  to  see  one  woodchuck  run 
out  of  the  hole,  dragging  the  burning  rag,  which  had 
caught  in  its  toe  nails.  The  fiery  animal  ran  straight 
into  a  haystack,  which  quickly  caught  fire  from  the 
blazing  oil.  Seeing  the  blaze  spread  through  the  field, 
Mr.  Phillips  feared  his  farm  would  soon  be  in  flames 
and  he  called  to  neighbors  for  help.  After  a  stubborn 
fight  of  our  hour  the  fire  was  finally  put  out. 

As  for  the  woodchuck,  in  his  wild  flight  to  shake  off 
the  flaming  impediment,  the  animal  scampered  to  the 
river  bank  and  jumped  into  the  Connecticut  River, 
where  it  disappeared. 


Fruit  Prospects  in  Nova  Scotia 

Mr.  Losee’s  account  of  the  Hudson  Valley  apple  crop, 
gives  me  a  hunch  to  confess  onr  Nova  Scotian  crop 
situation.  Our  weather  in  early  Spring  was  cold  and 
dry  up  to  the  middle  of  the  blossoms.  Then  we  had 
rains  and  warmth  ;  then  another  spell  of  dry  weather, 
and  lately  more  rain,  but  just  enough  to  be  good  for 
everything. 

Being  so  dry  induced  many  to  neglect  dusting  and 
spraying.  Then  the  combination  of  blossoms  out,  and 
work  pressing,  with  a  very  neutral  bank  account,  pre¬ 
vented  others  from  doing  what  they  could  to  make  up 
by  late  applications.  The  present  situation  is  rated 
about  60  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop,  with  quite  a 
heavy  proportion  of  black  spot  (scab).  Where  well 
dusted  and  sprayed  fruit  is  very  clean,  there  being  more 
difference  in  different  orchards,  than  appears  in  ordi¬ 
nary  years.  I  will  never  again  predict  apples  before 
July  15  as  assured,  as  I  was  convinced  we  had  this  year 
another  enormous  crop.  Personally  my  apples  are 
better  far  in  quality  and  as  good  in  size  of  crop  as 
last  year ;  but  Nova  Scotia  is  rated  by  the  best  au¬ 
thorities  as  short,  as  compared  with  last  year,  from 
600,000  to  700,000  barrels  of  apples,  and  many  of  these 
would  naturally  go  for  export  to  England. 

JOHN  BUCHANAN. 


Tanglefoot  for  Trespassers 

Perhaps  your  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  how 
I  stopped  trespassers  from  coming  over  my  fence.  I 
raise  flowers  for  the  wholesale  market,  and  my  grounds 
adjoin  a  golf  course.  I  have  been  greatly  annoyed,  not 
only  by  caddies,  but  by  players,  coming  over  the  fence 
looking  for  lost  golf  balls.  “No  trespassing”  signs  had 
no  effect ;  neither  did  a  barbed  wire  strung  over  the 
top  of  the  wire  fence.  After  trying  other  experiments, 
I  got  a  can  of  “Tree  Tanglefoot”  with  which  I  smeared 
the  posts  and)  top  wire  of  fence  and  put  up  warning 
signs  to  keep  out.  Presto !  have  had  no  trouble  since. 
Even  the  balls  have  stopped  coming  over. 

One  of  the  players,  who  saw  me  applying  the  tan¬ 
glefoot,  asked  me  what  the  idea  was.  I  told  him  to  keep 
the  bugs  from  coming  over  the  fence.  After  a  moment’s 
thought  he  said/  “Oh,  you  mean  the  golf  bugs.”  This 
might  help  to  protect  fruit  along  the  road  if  one  has  to 
climb  a  fence  to  get  at  it.  c.  E.  w. 

Michigan. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 
The  Ways 

To  every  man  there  openeth 
A  Way,  <and  Ways  and  a  W'ay, 

And  the  High  Soul  climbs  the  High  way, 
And  the  Low  Soul  gropes  the  Low, 

And  in  between,  on  the  misty  flats, 

The  rest  drifit  to  and  fro. 

But  to  every  man  there  openeth 
A  High  way  and  a  Low, 

And  every  man  decideth 
The  Way  his  soul  shall  go. 

— John  Oxenham. 


The  syrup  left  over  from  canned  or 
preserved  strawberries  is  very  “choice” 
and  is  fine  to  serve  with  ice  cream  or 
cornstarch  puddings.  A  fine  iced  drink 
can  be  made  by  using  half  and  half 
syrup  and  icewater.  ida  m.  jackson. 

Peach  Leather 

I  am  sending  a  rule  for  peach  leather; 
it  is  so  good  for  an  extra  in  children’s 
school  lunches,  better  than  candy,  with 
all  the  good  qualities  of  dried  fruit. 
Didn’t  you  always  like  the  dry  brown 
part  that  stuck  around  the  rim  of  the 
big  kettle  when  your  mother  made  ap¬ 
ple  or  peach  butter?  It  is  like  that,  only 
more  of  it.  Cannot  some  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  people  tell  how  their  mothers  dried 
it  on  boards?  Aluminum  pie  pans  or 
candy  pans  are  nice  to  dry  it  in.  Plum 


We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for  leather  is  delicious  and  pumpkin  leather 


too  for  pies — after  it  is  soaked  up. 

Peel  a  peck  or  two  of  soft  freestone 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


12(5 


1618 

1215.  Chemise  and 
step-in  drawers;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 

1018.  Costume  slip,  Sizes  34  to  40  in. 
with  scalloped  or  bust.  Any  size  re¬ 
straight  lower  edge,  quires  3  yds.  30  to 
and  with  shaped  or  40-in.  material.  20 
camisole  top.  Sizes  cents. 

36  to  44  in.  bust. 

Any  size  requires  2ia 
yds.  of  30  or  40-in. 
material.  20  cents. 


10.94- 


canning  corn  given  last  year.  This  must 
he  canned  as  '.soon  as  possible  after  gath¬ 
ering,  and  should  be  just  right  for  table. 

Remove  husks  and  silk.  Blanch  on  the 
Cob  4n  boiling  water  for  five  minutes. 

Plunge  in  cold  water,  then  cut  from  cob, 
and  pack  into  jar  within  one  inch  of  top. 

Add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  of  sugar 
•to  a  quart,  adjust  rubber,  cover,  and 
clamp  lightly.  Set  at  once  in  the  boiler 
to  process.  It  is  much  better  if  two  per¬ 
sons  can  work  together,  one  bo  prepare 
corn  and  one  to  /pack.  Process  for  four 
hours,  then  seal  tight. 

Summer  hats  that  have  been  worn  reg¬ 
ularly  begin  to  look  very  shabby  by  Au¬ 
gust.  Many  wearers  do  hot  realize  that 
the  shaibbiness  of  a  hat  is  much  lessened 
by  good  care.  Ribbon  trimming  should 
have  the  dust  removed  by  rubbing  with 
soft  cloth,  and  if  there  are  any  stains 
they  should  be  removed  with  a  cleaning 
fluid.  A  made  hat  of  silk  is  very  much 
improved  by  this  careful  cleaning,  which 
should  go  under  the  trimming  and  into 
the  folds.  A  black  rtraw  hat  should  first 
be  brushed  well  to  remove  dust,  and  may 
then  be  renovated  by  going  over  it  care¬ 
fully  with  a  stiff  brush  dipped  in  a  very 
little  olive  oil.  This  cleanses  and  bright¬ 
ens  the  straw,  without  making  it  brittle. 

Colored  Straws  m'ay  need  treatment  with 
one  of  the  coloring  materials  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  such  use;  we  have  used  them 
with  entire  satisfaction,  though  they  hay,' 
a  tendency  to  make  the  straw  stiff. 

Light-colored  felt  baits  may  be  cleansed 
with  French  chalk  or  plain  talcum  pow¬ 
der.  The  powder  should  ibe  dusted  all 
over  the  bait,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
several  hours,  then  carefully  shaken  off, 
then  n  second  application  made  if  needed. 

The  ©balk  removes  soil  or  grease  com¬ 
pletely,  and  is  then  shaken  or  gently 
brushed  out. 

■* 

Duxes  pie  relish  is  made  without  cook¬ 
ing  ail'd  is  Something  a  little  different.  It 
calls  for  one  peck  ripe  tomatoes,  two  cups 
celery,  'six  large  onions,  seven  red  pep¬ 
pers.  Run  the  peeled  tomatoes  and  the 
onions  through  a  meat  grinder.  Chop  the  peacj3eSi  an(j  pass  the  pulp  through  a 

celery  and  the  peppers  fine.  Add  L  oz.  of  coarse  sieve  or  colander.  To  four  quarts 
mustard  seed  and  ground  cinnamon,  one-  of  pulp  add  one  quart  of  granulated 

,  "  1  '  „  .v  .rvirHc  rd/W  vine-  sugar,  mix  thoroughly,  and  heat  until 

half  cup  of  salt,  three  pints  cider  vine  ^b  ^  gugar  ,g  dissolved  Spread  the 

gar  and  2  lbs.  of  light  brown  sugar.  Mix  sweetened  pulp  almost  half  an  inch  thick 
and  seal  Do  not.  cook.  Tt  is  claimed  in  pans  or  plates  and  put  it  in  the  sun 
Uvu  this  will  keep  perfectly  for  five  every  day  until  dry.  Cut  it  into  strips 

,  .  _ _ of  convenient  size,  run  a  knife  under  the 

years,  and1  it  is  very  appdt  .  g  «  edges  and  the  leather  will  peel  up  readi- 

versally  liked.  ly.  Dip  in  sugar  on  both  sides  and  roll. 

*  It  will  keep  for  months.  It  is  interest- 

I,  addition  to  „»*d  tomatoo,  it  id  a  j»S  to  gJ-B*  £ 

convenience  to  prepare  tomato  puree  toi  shown  that  this  recipe  is  known  in  vir- 

soup  making  and  other  dishes.  Small  or  tually  identical  form  both  in  Virginia 


1494.  Boys’  three-  1028.  Closed  bloom- 
piece  suit;  separate  ers  aud  open  draw- 
blouse  with  Eton  ers,  fitted  or  gath- 
collar  and  turn-back  ered.  Sizes  24  to  34 
cuffs.  Sizes  2  to  6  in.  waist.  Size  28  re¬ 
years.  Size  4  years  quires  2  yds.  36  or 
requires  1%  yds.  32  40-in.  material  lor 
to  30-in.  material  bloomers,  or  1%  yds. 
for  blouse,  and  Its  for  drawers,  with  2U> 
yds.  36  to  40-in.  for  yds.  insertion  and 
trousers  and  jacket.  3-2  yds.  of  lace.  20 
20  cents.  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  35  cents. 


irregularly  shaped  tomatoes  are  u«ed  for 
this.  CV>ok  slowly,  and  when  soft  put 
through  a  sieve.  Season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  put  in  jars.  Adjust  rubber  and 
cover  without  screwing  tightly,  then  pro¬ 
cess  in  boiler  ’for  B0  minutes.  Tighten 
lid  and  set  away.  This  puree  is  very  con- 


and  Asia  Minor.  This  was  published  by 
Youth’s  Companion ,  14  years  ago. 

MRS.  C.  M.  GRIFFIN 


Why  I  Like  the  Oil  Stove 


I  find  one  of  the  late  model,  four-burn¬ 
er  oil  stoves  a  great  labor  and  time  saver 

-  .  .  and  a  great  help  in  handling  the  cooking 

venient,  as  it  can  be  seasoned  as  desired,  for  a  household  of  12  to  15  persons,  anc 


and  used  quickly  iu  mlany  ways. 


Canning  Fruit  Juices 


especially  so  during  the  hot  months,  when 
lor  :  hours  with  a  fire  going  in  the  wood 
range  heats  the  kitchen  until  it  is  very 
unpleasant  to  work  in.  With  the  oil  stove 
it  is  very  different.  If  there  is  boiling  1o 
do  during  the  forenoon  I  light  one  or 


On  page  1012  you  ask  for  recipes  for 

fruit  syrups.  ".foing*  Vhem^ for  more  burners  and  place  the  stew,  beans 

always  with  a  v  JL  the  her-  or  other  food  to  be  boiled;  once  put  to 

rtes  are^put’  in  the  cans  as  solidly  as  cooking  and  the  flame  property  adjusted 
nolsible  and  the  left-over  svrup  is  canned  I  am  at  liberty  to  go  about  any  task, 
separately  in  pint *  cans.  *  I  have  fruit  either  indoors  or  out  and  the  cooking 
syrups  in  the  cellar  that  have  been  there  goes  on  without  a  halt, 
three  vears  and  when  opened  are  just  V  hen  cooking  mayonnaise,  pie  or  cake 
as  fresh  and  delicious  as  when  first  filling,  or  anything  requiring  frequent 
canned’  For  all  berries  except  straw-  stirring,  the  oil  stove  is  fine,  since  it  elim- 
berries’  I  use  one  cup  of  sugar  to  each  inates  the  discomforts  of  standing  over  a 
quart  of  fruit.  The  fruit  is  allowed  to  heated  stove.  It  often  happens  that  the 
boil  briskly  for  two  minutes  then  moved  housewife  needs  hot  water  for  cleaning  a 
to  the  back  of  the  stove  where  it  is  kept  chicken,  scalding  milk  vessels  and  other 
tightly  covered  but  not  allowed  to  boil  uses ;  with  the  oil  stove  it  is  only  neees- 
for  a'  half  hour  when  it  is  then  put  in  sary  to  light  the  shove  and  set  on  the  tea- 
the  cans.  kettle.  There  are  so  many  instances  in 


How  Is 
YOUR  Home 
Heated? 


Still  depending  upon  stoves  for  heat  ? 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  have  a 
modern  International  Onepipe  Heater ! 

First,  an  end  of  the  dirt,  bother,  fuss  and  muss  of  stoves— forever ! 
You’d  never  again  lug  coal  and  ashes  over  the  carpet.  You’d  make 
good  use  of  the  space  the  stoves  waste.  You’d  be  rid  of  their 
danger  to  children. 

And  what  a  difference  in  comfort !  No  more  roasting  near  the 
stove,  chilly  away  from  it  —  some  rooms  cold  as  barns.  Instead,  the 
whole  house,  warm,  cosy,  evenly  comfortable,  day  and  night  with  an 

InTERn/mon/iL 
OtlEPIPE  H  EATER 

And  what  a  difference  to  health  1  Instead  of  having  air  stagnate  and  grow 
stale,  you’d  breathe  fresher,  more  invigorating,  more  healthful  circulating  air. 

What  is  all  this  worth  to  you  ?  A  great  deal !  And  you  can  have  it  for  so  little  ! 

Your  International  Onepipe  Heater  can  be  installed  in  a  day  or  less.  And  the 
cost  of  running  it  is  surprisingly  low. 

Because  in  your  International  Onepipe  you’ve  got  a  durable,  long-lived  Heater 
whose  economy  of  fuel  and  low  upkeep  Is  assured.  Manufactured  by  a  company 
with  82  years  of  experience  and  a  nation-wide  reputation 
to  uphold.  If  wood  is  your  only  fuel,  you  can  get  a  special 
Wood-Burning  Onepipe  Heater. 

Get  an  International  Onepipe  Heater!  You’ll  be  so  well 
pleased,  and  so  thoroughly  delighted  with  it  that  you’ll  say, 
as  have  thousands  of  others — “Why  didn’t  I  get  this  sooner  ?’’ 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

Don't  put  it  off.  It  means  too  much  to  you.  Write  now. 

INTERNATIONAL  HEATER  CO. 

6-26  Monroe  St.,-  Utica,  N.  Y.  ; 

INTERNATIONAL  Boilers,  Furnaces  and  Onepipe 
Heaters  may  be  purchased  on  easy  payments  if  desired. 
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Sure 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


New 

Way 


Kill  Rats 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

Free  Book 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd. 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Bell-ans 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

<54  AND  754  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


“THE  ASTORIA ” 

An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  seta  consisting  of  a  4—4^2 
or  5-ft.  Iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-ln,  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  CloBet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold.  AH  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  60 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

|No  experience  necessary  to  weava 
Jbeautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  «n 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 

Bo  sure  tosondforfrooloombook.il 
tells  si  I  aboutwearlng  and  ourwonder-. 

_  _  fullr  low-priced,  easllr-operatedlooma. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  488Fictory  St.,  BOONVILLE,  N.Y 


WEED  KILLER 

For  walks,  gutters,  tennis  courts 

1  gallon  5  gallons  1  drum 

$2.00  $8.00  $50.00 

Dilute  with  water  40-1 

ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc.,]  Springfield,  N.  J. 


Use  Cuticura  Soap 
,  And  Ointment  _  J 
To  Heal  Sore  Hands 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  got  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


■which  the  oil  stove  helps  out  that,  did  we 
not  use  it  in  the  preparation  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  meals,  every  kitchen  should  have  one. 
The  easily  regulated,  uniform  heat  of  the 
oven  insures  success  with  delicate  cakes, 
pies  and  bread.  Light  meals  are  quickly 
and  easily  prepared  on  the  oil  stove  in 
half  the  time  required  for  heating  the 
wood  or  coal  stove,  and  when  the  flame  is 
turned  off  the  heat  diminishes  at  once. 

The  oil  stove  is  also  very  useful  when 
canning  is  being  done,  making  the  work 
rapid  and  pleasant.  The  processing  of 
vegetables  or  fruits  is  done  with  the 
greatest  ease  with  the  use  of  the  oil 
stove.  An  ordinary  lard  can  makes  a 
most  excellent  boiler  for  use.  Prepare 
the  vegetables,  pack  in  jars  and  place 
jars  in  can,  with  false  bottom  under  to 
prevent  breakage,  put  lids  on  loosely  and 
cover  with  water,  place  lid  on  lard  can, 
making  holes  to  allow  steam  to  escape, 
and  place  on  Stove.  Note  time  when 
boiling  begins,  and  the  stove  may  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  keep  the  boiling  going  the 
required  time. 

Flatirons  heat  quickly  and  well  on  the 
oil  stove,  which  means  much  comfort  to 
those  with  much  ironing  to  do  during  the 
warm  months.  If  the  washing  is  done  on 
the  stove,  much  of  the  discomfort  will  be 
gone  if  an  oil  stove  is  used. 

Many  farm  women  hesitate  using  oil 
stoves  on  account  of  fire  hazards.  There 
is  no  just  cause  for  this.  The  late  model 
oil  stoves  are  absolutely  safe,  and  so 
simple  in  construction  that  any  woman 
should  be  able  to  operate  them  with  no 
trouble  whatever.  Properly  handled  they 
will  prove  themselves  a  Wonderful  boon 
to  the  overworked  farm  women,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  during  the  Summer  months, 
when  harvest,  thrashing  and  haymaking 
makes  much  extra  cooking  necessary. 

MRS.  LIT. LIE  YORK. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Frogs  and  katydids  are  going  over  their 
nightly  program.  I  can  get  a  bit  of  en¬ 
joyment  out  of  the  frogs’,  concert,  be¬ 
cause  they  vary,  but  there  is  a  sameness 
about  the  katydids’  rasping  that  gets  on 
my  nerves,  especially  when  they  are 
drawn  taut  as  a  fiddlestring.  Charlie,  the 
eldest  lad,  had  his  finger  taken  off  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  while  I  am  thankful  it  was 
no  worse,  I  am  very  sorry  for  him.  Lee, 
the  youngest,  is  out  beyond  the  prescribed 
time,  and  one  has  a  thousand  thoughts 
and  fancies;  yet  I  find  myself  sitting  per¬ 
fectly  quiet  and  writing,  but  could  one 
just  see  inside  my  head  and  see  those 
thoughts,  like  wild  goats,  chasing  one  an¬ 
other  around,  around,  you  would  say 
“WeH,  well  !  Who  would  ever  think  of  so 
many  things  as  that?” 

It  is  the  age-old  problem,  just  how 
much  rein  can  we  give?  The  breaking 
point  is  so  close,  and  one  wants  so  to  do 
the  right,  but  what  is  best?  If  we  exact 
implicit  obedience,  as  one  of.  our  neigh¬ 
bors  did,  we  may,  as  he  is,  be  minus  a  boy. 
If  we  give  too  much  liberty  the  boy  may 
get  into  trouble,  and  yet  they  must  stand 
on  their  own  feet.  Only  one  thing  I 
want,  and  that  is,  if  at  all  possible  to 
come  home  at  the  specified  hour,  because 
beyond  is  a  time  of  agony  to  parents,  with 
the  knowledge  of  so  many  accidents  daily 
occurring.  Who  can  solve  the  problem? 
Not  I,  'for  I  do  not  know  the  answer; 
only  to  do  our  best  in  love  and  faith,  and 
trust  our  Heavenly  Father  with  the  rest. 

The  past  weeks  have  been  very  busy. 
Our  young  trees  were  loaded  with  early 
apples,  and  not  so  many  of  the  late  ones. 
The  Transparents,  Early  Harvest  and 
Astrac-hans  have  been  divided  with  our 
neighbors,  and  the  surplus  canned.  We 
like  the  baked  apples  in  the  Winter.  I 
halve  and  core  large  smooth  apples,  place 
in  pans  and  bake  in  oven  until  easily 
pierced  by  a  broom  straw.  Meanwhile  I 
boil  a  syrup,  using  two  cups  of  sugar  to 
three  of  water  and  one  teaspoon  of  fruit 
acid.  The  apples  are  placed  in  jars,  jars 
lightly  shaken  and  then  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  the  syrup,  sealed  and  set 
away.  To  prepare  for  table  use,  place  in 
a  pan,  add  a  bit  of  butter  and  a  pinch  of 
spices,  bake,  and  serve  hot ;  or  they  are 
delicious  served  out  of  the  jar. 

Beans,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
bean  beetle,  have  been  rather  scarce.  Our 
wild  blackberries  are  not  a  bountiful  crop 
this  year,  and  my  cabbages  are  rotting  at 
the  roots  and  falling  over  before  large 
enough  to  eat,  but  I  have  good  neighbors 
more  fortunate,  and  have  exchanged  yel¬ 
low  plums  for  cabbage  for  chow  chow. 

Chickens  are  very  scarce ;  am  puzzled 
as  to  their  ailments,  and  nothing  seems 
to  help.  I  have  20  old  hens  left,  and  30- 
odd  young  ones. 

Our  children’s  day  passed  off  with  all 
success,  and  now  we  are  working  on  a 
play  to  be  given  to  raise  the  balance  of 
the  money  for  seats.  We  have  to  depend 
on  ourselves  this  day  and  time.  We  were 
promised  seats  when  the  sehoolhouse  was 
built,  promised  them  again  last  year,  and 
this  Spring.  Now  we  are  told  if  we  will 
furnish  half  the  money  the  county  will 
furnish  the  other  half,  and  our  aim  is  to 
make  them  come  across.  Every  member 
of  our  school  board  is  locally  interested 
in  a  consolidated  or  high  school,  and  it 
makes  hard  sledding  for  primary  schools, 
yet  our  little  sehoolhouse  has  been  worth 
more  to  our  own  neighborhood  alreadv 
than  all  the  combined  schools  of  the 
'■aunty  have  ever  been  or  could  be  to  us, 
because  it  is  accessible,  and  the  others 
are  not.  There  is  not  an  acre  of  our  land 
exempted  from  taxation.  Why  should 
any  of  our  children  be  debarred  from 
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school  privileges?  I  believe  the  State 
should  give  every  child  an  equal  chance, 
in  books,  tuition  and  school  facilities, 
until  every  child  has  completed  the  eighth 
grade.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


The  Delectable  Tomato 

There  is  no  vegetable  which  can  be 
served  in  so  many  attractive,  wholesome 
ways,  or  that  is  more  generally  liked, 
than  the  tomato.  Every  housewife  has 
many  ways  of  serving  this  vegetable 
which  are  favorites  in  her  own  family. 
Among  these  are  tomato  soup,  cream  of 
tomato  soup,  tomato  sauce  with  onion, 
with  seasoned  white  sauce,  with  butter 
and  bits  of  broken  bread  ;  savory  of  rice 
and  tomato,  escalloped  tomatoes,  tomato 
gravy  ;  tomatoes  with  puff  balls,  with 
dumplings  or  macaroni ;  and  fresh  to¬ 
matoes  in  salads.  The  tomato  is  a  very 
good  substitute  for  fruit.  It  may  appear 
in  almost  every  course  of  luncheon  or 
dinner,  from  soup  to  confections.  Both 
green  and  ripe  there  are  other  ways  of 
serving  it,  not  so  well  known,  which  you 
will  like  to  try  ;  ways  that  are  really  de 
licious. 

'Broiled  Tomatoes  (plain). — Slice  fresh 
tomatoes  about  half  an  inch  thick,  or  in 
halves.  Place  on  a  toasting  iron  ;  brown 
quickly  on  both  sides.  Serve  on  a  hoc 
platter,  with  a  light  sprinkling  of  salt 
and  a  bit  of  butter  on  each  slice.  (With 
Sauce). — Season  slices,  dip  in  fine  bread 
crumbs,  broil  over  a  hot  fire.  Pour  over 
them  one  cup  of  white  sauce. 

Baked  Tomatoes  (plain). — In  a  but¬ 
tered  pan  lay  ripe  tomatoes  cut  in  halves. 
Cover  with  buttered  crumbs  and  bake 
till  brown.  Serve.  This  is  also  very 
good  with  a  cup  of  white  sauce  poured 
over. 

2.  Oreole  Style. — Use  large,  firm  to¬ 
matoes.  Halve  crosswise.  (Scald,  dip  in 
cold  water  and  skin,  if  desired.)  Ar¬ 
range  in  buttered  baking  dish  or  casse¬ 
role,  cut  side  uppermost.  Sprinkle  with 
salt.  Using  one  green  pepper  and  one 
small  onion  for  each  half  dozen  tomatoes, 
cover  tomato  halve**  with  chopped  onion 
and  pepper.  Dot  with  bits  of  butter  or 
buttered  crumbs.  Serve.  This  is  even 
better  with  a  white  sauce  poured  over  it 
of  two  tablespoons  butter,  two  table¬ 
spoons  flour  and  one  cup  of  rich  milk. 
Thicken  over  flame  and  serve. 

3.  Breaded.  —  Select  nice  tomatoes. 
From  each  cut  a  small  plug  of  uniform 
size.  Into  each  put  one  scant  teaspoon 
sugar,  a  small  bit  of  butter  and  a  cube  of 
bread.  Bake  one-half  hour  in  a  slow  or 
moderate  oven.  Remove  tomatoes  care¬ 
fully  to  a  dish  and  keep  hot.  Slightly 
thicken  'the  sauce  in  the  pan,  allowing  it 
to  boil  a  few  minutes.  Season  and  pour 
over  the  tomatoes. 

Tomatoes  and  Corn. — Wash,  peel  and 
stew  tomatoes  until  rather  thick.  Salt 
to  taste.  Take  six  ears  of  tender  corn. 
Cut  the  grains  and  scrape  to  get  the  yel¬ 
low  eye  and  center  of  the  grain.  You 
should  have  about  equal  quantities  of 
corn  and  tomatoes.  Cook  until  done,  add 
a  genereus  lump  of  butter,  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  sugar  if  you  wish.  Serve  hot. 

Tomatoes  Stuffed  with  Corn. — Choose 
smooth,  well-ripened  tomatoes.  Remove 
the  top  and  scoop  out  the  centers.  Cut 
some  tender  corn  from  the  cob.  Put 
through  the  fine  knife  or  cutter  of  the 
food  chopper ;  season  with  pepper,  salt 
and  a  little  sugar.  Fill  the  cavities  of 
the  tomatoes  and  pour  a  teaspoon  of  melt¬ 
ed  butter  on  the  top  of  each  tomato.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  15  or  20  minutes  until  soft. 
Fine  bread  crumbs,  softened  slightly  in 
milk,  may  be  substituted  for  part  of  the 
corn,  and  one  well-beaten  egg  may  be 
used  to  bind  together,  if  preferred. 

Tomato  Escallop  (Spanish  style). — 
Peel  and  slice  enough  tomatoes  to  make 
one  quart,  removing  most  of  seeds.  Green 
or  ripe  tomatoes  may  be  used.  Cut  in  fine 
pieces  three  green  peppers  (removing 
seeds  and  inner  membrane),  and  mince 
four  onions.  Simmer  together  at  least  30 
minutes.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Prepare  two  cups  stale  bread  crumbs  and 
six  tablespoons  butter  or  oil.  In  an  oiled 
baking  dish  arrange  alternate  layers  of 
the  tomato  mixture  and  bread  crumbs. 
Moisten  each  layer  of  crumbs  with  oil 
and  cover  top  with  crumbs.  Bake  one 
hour  in  a  slow  or  moderate  oven.  Two 
or  three  tablespoons  of  sugar  may  be  used 
in  the  tomato  mixture  if  you  like,  but  we 
think  it  better  without. 

Fried  Green  Tomatoes. — Cut  from 
large  green  tomatoes  both  the  blossom 
and  stem  ends.  Cut  in  fairly  thin  slices, 
salt  and  allow  to  stand  a  few  moments. 
Roll  in  flour  or  cornmeal  ,and  fry  in  hot 
butter  or  oil  till  brown.  Sprinkle  with 
salt,  and  a  little  sugar  if  you  wish.  A 
few  slices  of  onion  mlay  be  fried  with 
them,  if  you  like ;  or  green  and  half-ripe 
sour  apples  combine  with  the  tomatoes 
pleasingly. 

Fried  Tomatoes  with  Toast  (Indian 
blanket  style). — Cut  slices  of  bread  and 
French-fry  them  as  follows :  Half  cup 
flour,  one-half  cup  milk,  one  well-beaten 
egg,  onesfourth  teaspoon  salt.  Dip  slices 
(or  half  slices)  quickly  into  mixture,  fry 
brown  on  both  sides.  If  slices  are  large, 
cut  into  two  for  serving.  Cut  firm,  ripe 
tomatoes  into  thick  slices  (two  for  each 
person),  and  prepare  thin  slices  of  green 
tomato  ( one  for  each  person ) .  Fry  in 
hot  oil  or  butter.  On  each  slice  of  fried 
bread  or  toast  place  three  slices  of  fried 
tomato,  with  the  green  slice  between  the 
two  ripe  tomato  dices.  Serve  hot. 

DA  VIDA  R.  SMITH. 
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Don't  be  a  Slave - 

to  thePump  an  dPailf 

How  many  miles  do  you  walk — how  many 
tons  of  water  do  you  carry  between  the 
house  and  the  pump  in  a  year  ? 

Let  a  Delco-Light  Pump_  carry  the  load 
for  you. 

A  Delco-Light  Pump  furnishes  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  running  water  at  the  turn 
of  the  tap  located  wherever  it  is  most  con¬ 
venient — at  the  kitchen  sink,  in  the  bath¬ 
room,  in  the  laundry  or  at  the  watering 
trough — water  that  is  fresh  and  cool — 
not  warm  and  stale. 

A  Delco-Light  Pump  is  simplicity  itself.  It 
operates  from  any  kind  of  electric  current 
— direct  from  a  light  socket.  It  is  automatic 
— requires  hardly  any  attention  except  oil¬ 
ing  in  one  place  once  in  six  months. 

No  pump  house  to  build — no  pit  to  dig. 

Low  prices — lower  than  you  think — and 
convenient  terms. 

YOU  should  have  a  Delco-Light  Pump. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


DISTRIBUTORS  : 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  43  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
E.  B.  Dunigan,  -  715  Main  Street  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


V2  horsepower  Delco- 
Light  deep  well  pump 
for  U9e  in  wells  with  a 
water  lift  up  to  250  feet 


Vi  horsepower  Delco- 
Light  shallow  well 
pump  for  wells  not 
over  22  feet  deep 


DELCO-LIGHT 

PUMPS 

for  Country  &  CitfHomes 


Delco-Light  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Please  send  the  Delco-Light  pump  catalog, 
prices  and  details  of  easy  payment  plan. 

Name . . . . . . . 

Street  (or  R.  F.  D.) . 

Tow  ft....* . . . . . _... 

County . State..* . 

B.N.-Y.-9 
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This  is  a  good  time  to  seed  Alfalfa.  It  pays  to  get 
the  best  seed  to  be  had  — our  “Northwest”  brand. 
Genuine  American  Northern  Seed,  grown  where  only 
hardy  plants  can  live.  Surest  to  catch 
and  hold.  Sold  on  a  Money -back 
Guarantee.  Good  Alfalfa  Seed  is 
Bcarce  this  Fall— better  make  sure  of 
yours  now. 

Also  double  cleaned  Seed  Wheat,  pure 
and  true  to  name-6  varieties.  Timothy  and 
Rosen  Rye.  Write  today  for  Catalog:  and 
Samples--both  free. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  15,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.v  Pa. 


As  Low  as  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend¬ 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 


SAW 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts, 
. .  '  1  ed.  ' 


etc. 

Ripping  table  "can  be  "attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money -saving  prices.  Made  of 
,  ,  best  materials.  $10,000.00 

IGaaranteed bond  backs  our  guar¬ 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showing 
all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fence,  Ford  &  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites :  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18-  Landis  Ave.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BEST  WAY  for  Cleaning  Them 
THE  BESTWAY  MFC.  CO.  Aberdeen.  Maryland 


POf  flCORN  HARVESTER  worth  its  weight 

mO (f  _  II -  in  gold  to  every 

mrr  farmer  raisins:  corn,  cane  ana  kaffir  in  powb. 

Onlj  *26  with  bundle  tying:  attachment.  Testimonials  from 
pleased  customers  in  every  state.  FREE  catalog  showing 

pictures  of  Harvester.  PROCESS  MFG.  CORP.,  SALINA,  KAN. 


Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  1.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly  .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  .  4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  .  1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Perfect 

Baking 


Perfect  baking  is  assured  with  the 
Syphon  Summit  Flue  attached  to  any 
Summit  coal  burning  range — because 
it  gives  you  more  heat  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  to  every  part  of  the  oven. 
The  Syphon  Flue  is  attached  as  illus¬ 
trated  above,  and  draws  more  heat 
into  the  oven.  Even  with  a  low  fire 
your  oven  is  always  ready  and  it  is 
never  necessary  to  force  the  fire  for 
good  results. 

Svphon  Summit 

Ranges 

Syphon  Summit  Ranges,  equipped 
with  the  patented  Syphon  Flue,  are 
made  exclusively  by  us.  Our  dealers 
will  show  you  the  various  styles  in 
plain  iron,  or  in  Pearl  Gray,  Turquois 
Blue,  Brown  and  White  Porcelain 
enamel.  Write  for  particulars  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Summit  Foundri#  Co 

Gcncvo,  N.V 


Jhis 

Summit  Syphon 
Flue 

Insures  Even  Circulation 
of  Ouen  Heat- That  means 

Perfect  Baking 


Pipeless 
Furnace 

VVe  beat  them  all  on  many  points 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included. 
Smyth-Despard  Co. 

S07  915  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.Y. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

built.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFG.  CO..  Box  304,  Westerville,  Ohio 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 
Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 
size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
“The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take-Up  Hoop.” 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


The  American 

Double  Cylinder 
Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 
The  Dean  anti  Pea  Farmer’s  Friend 


Built  in  three  sizes — 14  x  14  inch,  20  x  20  inch  and 
26  x  26  inch  cylinders,  to  meet  the  demands  of  all. 
Threshes  and  cleans  all  varieties  of  beans  and  peas, 
and  shreds  their  vines,  as  they  come  direct  from  the' 
field,  in  one  operation.  Capacity  and  perfect  sepa¬ 
ration  guaranteed. 

□  DinC  When  you  learn  the  price  of  these  thresh- 
rnlUL  ers  you  will  be  surprised.  Write  today  for 
catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices. 

Just  drop  us  a  card. 

AMERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
1033  Essex  St.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


‘THE  BEAN  and  PEA  FARMER’S  FRIEND- 


Does  the  Work  of  a  Crew  of  Men” 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


What  Grass  for  Pasture? 

Please  let  me  know  what  kind  of  grass 
is  best  for  pasture  for  cows.  It  is  low 
land,  sandy  loam,  with  kardpan  eight 
inches  below  the  surface.  In  wet  seasons 
like  this  it  holds  water.  Alsike  clover 
will  grow  on  it.  I  don’t  know  what  kind 
of  grass  is  best.  Some  say  Kentucky 
bine  grass.  It  is  in  Red-top  grass  now, 
and  my  cows  do  not  like  Red-top.  We 
have  heavy  dew  mornings,  and  the  story 
here  is  that  cows  will  bloat  on  wet  clover. 
Is  that  true?  C.  w.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Red-top  is  the  best  grass  for  low,  wet 
land,  but  if  the  cows  do  not  like  that  we 
suggest  a  mixture  of  Blue  grass,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Alsike  clover  and  a  little  Red-top. 
That  mixture  ought  to  satisfy  the  cows. 
Wet  clover  will  sometimes  cause  bloat  in 
cattle,  especially  when  they  are  first 
turned  on  it.  After  they  have  become 
used  to  the  clover  there  is  seldom  any 
trouble. 

Feeding  and  Fat 
Percentages 

Will  feeding  change  the  percentage  of 
butterfat  in  cows’  milk?  Will  proper 
feeding  increase  it?  Will  lack  of  feed 
decrease  the  percentage  of  butterfat,  or 
just  the  amount  of  milk?  This  is  a 
point  we  are  trying  to  settle.  S.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

Change  of  feeding  will  have  very  little 
if  any  effect  upon  the  percentage  of  but- 


14-29,  16-30y2,  18-32,  20-3344,  22-34%, 
24-36.  26-3744,  28-381/3.  30-39%, 

32-40%,  34-41%,  36-42%.  38-44,  40-45, 
42-46,  44-47.  46-48.  50-50.  60-54. 

Ilf  a  12x40-ft.  silo  contained  36  ft.  of 
silage  after  being  allowed  to  settle,  and 
the  exact  number  of  tons  left  in  the  silo  is 
wanted,  the  area  would  first  be  figured  by 
multiplying  half  the  diameter  multiplied 
by  itself  times  3.1416.  So  6x6x3.1416 
equals  113.1  sq.  ft.  The  total  amount  of 
silage  was  113.3x36,  or  4,071.6  cu.  ft. 
The  amount  fed  off  was  113.1  X 16,  or 
1,908.6  cu.  ft. 

From  the  table,  the  average  of  36  ft. 
of  silage  is  42%  lbs.  for  each  cubic  foot, 
or  a  total  of  4.071.6x42%,  or  174,000 
lbs.  The  amount  fed  off,  however,  aver¬ 
aged  only  30%  lbs.  to  a  cubic  foot,  as  the 
table  shows.  In  other  words,  1.809.6  X 
30 %  equals  53.175  lbs.  fed  out.  The  dif- 
fernice  is  118.825  lbs.  remaining,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  59  tons. 


Steel  Collars  for  Horses 

We  have  noticed  on  several  occasions 
that  a  good  many  of  the  express  horses  in 
this  city  are  wearing  steel  collars  in 
place  of  the  leather  or  padded  collars. 
These  steel  collars  are  of  course  solid 
and  fixed.  They  are  supposed  to  fit 
close  to  the  shoulders  of  the  horse,  no 
pads  are  used  and  they  are  connected  at 
top  and  bottom  with  steel  clasps.  One 
would  think  that  on  a  very  hot  day  such 
collars  would  be  very  uncomfortable  for 
horses,  and  at  first  thought  one  would 
think  it  a  rather  cruel  plan  to  put  these 


One  boy  can  lead  a  bossy  to  the  brink.  But  20,000  cannot  make  liim  drink  ! 


terfat  in  milk.  There  may  be  at  times 
some  little  change,  depending  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  condition  of  the  cow,  but  no  great 
change  is  possible  in  this  way.  If  such 
things  could  be  done  the  milk  of  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  would  be  greatly  enriched  by 
feeding,  but  all  know  this  has  not  been 
done,  though  'the  eexperiment  has  been 
often  tried  out. 

Figuring  Contents  of  a  Silo 

We  are  constantly  being  asked  how  to 
figure  the  weight  of  the  contents  of  a  silo 
by  measurement,  or  the  cubic  contents  of 
a  ton  of  hay.  Of  course  the  only  accu¬ 
rate  answers  to  such  questions  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  weighing,  but  a  fair  estimate 
may  be  made  by  measurement.  A  ton  of 
hay  will  run  all  the  way  from  4S0  to  520 
cubic  feet,  depending  on  the  kind  of  hay. 
the  amount  of  water  in  it  and  the  way  it 
is  packed  down.  A  fair  average  will  be 
500  ft.  As  for  estimating  the  contents  of 
a  silo,  Cornell  University  sends  out  the 


hard  unyielding  pieces  of  steel  close  up 
against  the  fiesli  of  the  horse  where  all 
of  the  weight  of  the  load  would  fall  up¬ 
on  them.  Still  we  find  the  city  express 
horses  wearing  these  collars ;  more  and 
more  of  them  seem  to  be  coming  into 
use  and  we  have  interviewed  the  men 
having  charge  of  this  work  to  see  just 
how  these  collars  are  appreciated.  The 
following  note  is  from  Dr.  Kingston,  the 
horseman  of  the  American  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Company,  in  this  city  : 

“As  you  know,  a  considerable  number 
of  these  collars  were  purchased  for  use 
in  the  New  York  City  department  and 
they  are  in  daily  service.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  we  find  these  collars  very 
satisfactory.  Within  the  last  two  years 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  collars 
so  that  they  can  be  adjusted  and  fitted 
much  better  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
They  are  guaranteed  for  20  years,  are 
really  not  expensive,  and  in  many  cases 
horses  that  we  could  not  keep  working 
on  account  of  sore  necks  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  collars  work  with  these  collars, 
and  we  have  no  further  trouble  with 
the  horses.” 


following : 

A  simple  table,  worked  out  at  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  is  endorsed  as  prac¬ 
tical  and  good  by  the  animal  husbandry 
workers  at  the  New  York  State  College 
at  Ithaca.  They  point  out  that  tables 
would  hardly  be  needed  if  silos  contained 
nothing  hut  air,  or  water,  or  rocks,  or 
sand.  But  silage  packs  down,  so  that 
the  higher  the  silo  the  greater  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  bottom  layers,  which  means 
more  pounds  to  the  square  foot  at  the 
bottom  of  the  silo.  Other  factors,  such 
as  time  of  filling  and  condition  of  corn, 
also  cause  a  variation  in  weight. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average 
weight  at  various  depths  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  silage,  the  first  figure  indicating  feet 
and  the  second  pounds:  10-26,  12-2742* 


We  shall  follow  this  matter  up  to  see 
if  these  steel  collars  continue  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction.  for  it  seems  remarkable  that 
they  should  prevent  cases  of  sore  shoul¬ 
ders. 


The  doctor  rushed  out  of  his  study  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement.  “Get  my  bag 
at  once!”  he  shouted.  “Why,  what  is  the 
matter?”  inquired  his  wife.  “Some  fel¬ 
low  has  jus*t  telephoned  he  can’t  live 
without  me.”  gasped  the  medical  man  as 
he  reached  for  his  hat.  His  wife  gave  a 
sigh  of  relief.  “Just  a  moment,”  she  said 
gently.  “I  think  that  call  was  for  our 
daughter,  dear.” — Medical  Review. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

(Continued  from  Page  1110) 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay— No.  1,  Timothy _ $29.00@$30.00 

No.  2 .  27.00@  28.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@  24.00 

Straw — Rye . 19.00(5)  20.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 13 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 09 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 28 

Butter,  best  . $0.49 @  50 

Cheese . 34@  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60(6)  .65 

Gathered . 40@  .55 

Fowls . 40(5)  .45 

Roasting  chickens . 50(6)  .55 

Ducks,  l'b . 35(5)  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45(5)  .50 

Cherries,  qt  . 20(5?  .25 

Peaches,  doz . 25(5)  .30 

Watermelons,  each . 50(6)  .80 

Iloneydew  melons,  each . 35(5)  .50 

Blackberries,  qt . . .  .20 (5)  .25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25(5)  .35 

Potatoes,  lb . 02(5)  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 10(5)  .15 

Onions,  lb . 06(5)  .08 

Get) t uce,  head . 05(5?  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 05@  .07 

Cucumbers,  each . 05(5)  .10 

Corn,  doz . 35 @  .50 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  o f 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 


'The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit,  and  nearby  shipments 
Aug.  11,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  ’Washington, 
Milford,  ITiighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell.  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  /Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  :  Perbu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.61% 

No.  3  white  oatsu  . . 60% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.33% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.32% 

Per  ton 


Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran. . . 
Spring  middlings  . . . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Yellow  hominy  .... 

Gluten  feed  . 

Ground  oats  ....... 

Dry  brewers’  grains. 
Flour  middlings  . . .  . 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal.  .  . 


$30.90 

32.15 
32.65 

42.90 
.45.90 

45.40 

43.90 

47.40 

38.40 

36.90 

47.90 

53.90 

50.15 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  24-30 — Ohio  State  Fair.  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Sept.  3-5 — Fifteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Botanical  Museum,  Bronx  Park, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  8-13 — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-20 — -Eaistern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  22-28 — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  la. 

Sept.  27-Oc-t.  4  —  National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wiis. 

Nov.  1-8 — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Nov.  12-14 — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Vernon 
Room.  Iladdon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  26-29 — Cortland  Fanciers’  Club, 
annual  Poultry  Show,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  10 — Ilolsteins.  J.  C.  Kostman, 
Bruce,  Wis. 

Sept.  11 — Guernseys.  Meeker  County 
Breeders’  sale,  Daissel,  Minn. 

Oct.  23 — -Southern  Illinois  Holstein 
fcale,  New  Douglas,  Ill. 

Nov.  11-12 —  Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-20 — Holsteins.  Allegan.v-Steu- 
ben  annual  consignment  sale,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 

N'ov.  20 — Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  quotations  are:  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  51 
to  53c ;  half  blood,  51  to  52c ;  quarter 
blood,  45  to  46c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
half  blood  combing,  53  to  54c ;  three- 
eighths  blood,  50  to  51c.  New  England 


half  blood,  47  to  49c;  quarter  blood,  44 
to  45e.  Texas,  scoured  basis,  $1.15  to 
$1.30.  Oregon,  No.  1,  staple,  $1.30  to 
$1.82.  Mohair,  combing,  62  to  65c ;  card¬ 
ing,  65  to  70c. 


Wool  Prices  and  Tariffs 

We  are  in  New  York  State  for  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  scenes  'are  beautiful,  in  places 
equal  to  what  the  Garden  of  Eden  was, 
and  man’s  industry  and  intelligence  in 
places  perfect.  Part  of  the  family  is 
along,  and  our  'treatment  for  the  three 
days  past  has  been  grand',  with  but  one 
exception.  At  Oswego  the  bill  of  fare 
named  meats  and  “stewed  codfish.”  Think 
of  it,  an  orphan  600  males  from  his  in¬ 
land  home  and  Lake  Ontario  full  of  fish, 
offered  stewed  codfish.  We  took  beef¬ 
steak,  which  when  tackled  decided  us  that 
any  butcher  who  dretseed  a  superannuat¬ 
ed  Holstein  cow  should  'be  jailed.  The 
leading  editorial  in  'today’s  Syracuse  Her¬ 
ald  was  on  the  exorbitant  tax  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  duty  on  sugar  and  wool.  It 
blamed  the  sugar  periodical  robberies  and 
all  the  evil's  of  the  clothing  trade  on 
tariffs.  When  the  surplus  acreage  of  veg¬ 
etables  and  other  products,  and  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  waste  land  are  crying 
for  'shieep,  the  ’education  of  the  editor 
must  be  deficient  in  spots.  Take  a  look 
at  the  wool  outrage.  I  am  as  well 
dressed  in  any  fourth-year  virgin  wool 
Summer  suit  as  anyone  at  Alexandria 
Bay  tonight,  and  it  is  good  for  four  more. 
The  duty  on  raw  whol  is  about  12c  per 
lb.,  and  6  lbs.  made  this  suit,  making  the 
duty  outrage  nine  cents  annually. 

But  the  growCr  did  not  get  that  duty. 
No  grower  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  gets  one  cent’s  benefit  from  duty. 
Wool  is  higher  in  Europe  and  Japan 
than  America,  and  .much  has  been  ship¬ 
ped  from  Boston  to  Europe  at  a  profit. 
Someone  rise  got  our  duty,  and  it  showed 
in  the  clothing,  in  Which  some  of  our  wool 
was  used  to  Carry  shoddy. 

Daily  press  editors  look  out  of  spec¬ 
tacles  that  focus  on  business  and  politics, 
and  have  a  very  indistinct  view  of  food 
materials  and  fibers.  At  present  they  are 
drawing  on  the  type  i.n  their  scare-head 
sections  about  a  little  increase  in  prices 
of  productions :  “Golden  Days  for  Fann¬ 
ers.”  They  are  making  them  opulent  in¬ 
stantly.  Yes,  the  farmers  have  a  stran¬ 
gle  hold  on  the  horn  of  plenty.  Pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  should  combine  to 
induce  editors  to  change  lenses.  Now 
when  candidates  are  sWarming  is  the  ac¬ 
cepted  time.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


“What  do  you  do  when  you  get  some¬ 
thing  ending  with  ‘R.  S.  V.  P.’?”  asked 
the  social  novice.  “Don’t  let  ’em  fool 
you,”  answered  the  radio  fan.  “There 
isn’t  any  such  sending  station.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  MILK 

is  bringing  10c  and  better  at  the  Farm.  Or¬ 
dinary  milk  around  6c.  It  costs  no  more  to 
keep  Guernseys. 

Get  started  now  with  a  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey  bull. 

We  have  high  producing  healthy  stock, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

KOUGI1WOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS  For  Sale 

ARBITRATOR  OF  OAKS  FARM,  No.  94647.  Born, 
Sept.  12, 1923.  Dark  fawn  bull  with  white  markings, 
well  grown  and  bred  right.  His  sire  isa  double  grand¬ 
son  of  Imp,  King  of  the  May,  while  his  damisalarge 
beautiful  cow  on  test  and  will  finish  with  over  600 
ounds  of  fat.  Price  of  this  youngster  is  $175  f.  o. 
.  your  station,  60-day  retest  for  tuberculosis.  Why 
not  breed  grade  Guernseys  when  you  can  secure  a 
bull  of  this  character  for  such  a  bargain  ! 

WALTER  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WA  M,Rr  farms,  jj  j.  jjd  St.,  pkila..  p. 


SUNNYSIDE  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  are  offering  two  young  bulls,  7  and  12  tnos.  old. 
of  exceptional  quality.  They  are  large  size  and  best 
of  breeding.  Pedigrees  and  pictures  upon  request. 
Accredited  Herd.  RAY  ALEXANDER,  Union  Sprinos.  N.Y. 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Ohene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  SI..  Hornell,  N.Y. 


GLENCADIA  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

15  females  for  sale.  Calves  to  aged  cows.  Some  A. 
R.  Clean  abortion.  Blood  test.  Herd  just  finished 
accreditization  test.  J.  S.  HAND.  Owner.  Stujvesanl  Fills.  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


8A°i,E-Ten  Good  Young  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Cows 

from  three  to  six  years  old,  bred  to  Langwater  Afri¬ 
cander.  57121.  WHITE  FARMS,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


ruamoarre  Purebred  cows,  heifers  and  bulls. 
VjUcIIlscya  Also  a  few  high  grades. 

WALTER  SCHEDDER  West  Coxsackle,  N.Y. 


RraHo  (iiiorncouo  Cow*  for  Sale.  Entire  dairy  or 
0(4116  UUcrnbcjb  part.  Home  raised.  Pour  due  about 

Sept.  1.  William  H.  Kibble  North  Pilcher,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale— FOSTERFIELD’S  HERD 

Cows,  Hellers  and  Heifer  Calves.  The  Bulls  in  service 
are  from  tested  cows  and  are  Al  in  all  respects.  Prices 
low.  Address  Charles  G.  Foster,  P.  0.  Inn  173,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.  The  animals  in  this  herd  have  been  tested 
by  the  State  and  United  States. 


SWINE 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeder*  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

&180 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’*  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Mil  lb  rook,  N.  Y. 


AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 

340  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE-Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  white.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
Sows,  6*8  wks.  old  $5;  8-10  wks.  old  $5.50. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders  large  or  small. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  cross.  7  weeks  old  $4.00  each  and 
8  weeks  old  $4.50  each.  These  are  all  healthy, 
fast  growing  pigs  that  will  make  large  hogs. 
Will  ship  any  amount  up  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  on 
your  approval, 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

100  Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale.  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross 

All  large  audgrowthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating.  No 
charge  for  crating.  Pigs.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  *8.75 
each,  and  7  to  8  weeks,  tk-1.25  each.  These  are  all 
bred  to  make  Hogs  in  little  time.  This  price  is  P.O.  B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  These  are  all  First  quality  Pigs.  Will 
ship  any  part  of  the  above  lots  C.  O.  I).  to  your  approv¬ 
al.  Walter  Lux,  388  Salem  8t.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel  as 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special  offering  of  young  sows  bred  for  early 
Fall  litters  and  unrelated  service  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— PURE  BRED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Sired  by  son  of  Longfellow’s  Double. 
Cholera  Immune.  Price,  either  sex,  $IO  each. 

WILDACRES  If  AKMS,  East  Greenwich, R. I. 


lalmoor  Bork shires.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win¬ 
ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATMOOR  FARMS.  H.rditld,  N  T. 


Purebred  Spring  Pigs.  Healthy,  vigorous 
stock,  ^iotli  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Walter  Schedler,  West  Coxsackle,  N  Y 


DUROCS 


ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
BELGIAN  and  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS 
F.  M.  Fattingtoa  &  Son  Merriiield,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Closing  Out  GLIMMERGLEN  FLOCKS 

Prize- Winning  Southdowns  and  Cheviots 

All  of  these  famous  sheep  will  be  closed  out  at  once. 
High  bred  Southdowns  and  Cheviots  that  have  won  first 
prizes  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  many  of  them  were 
imported  from  the  leading  flocks  of  Great  Brltian. 
Breeding  Stocks  and  Show  Prospects.  Write,  wire  or 
come  at  once.  CLIMMEItGLEN  FARMS,  Inc., 
E.  E.  GIFFORD,  Mgr.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Also  for  sale  at  a  sacrifice — Pureblood  Aberdeen 
Angus  Bull,  5  years  old. 


FOK  SALK-ALL  IN  DNE  FLOCK  OR  WILL  DIVIDE 

About  Forty  Pure  Blood  Shropshire  Ewes 

ages,  6  mos.  to  4  yrs.  Excellently  well  wooled,  both 
legs  and  head.  Registration  not  kept,  so  must  sell 
as  grades.  WKNGA  FARM  Armouk,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

E.  E.  KIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Purebred  Jersey  Bull  Calf  DJau^ 

R.  I.  State  Champion  senior  yearling,  Silver  Medal 
cow.  Sire  from  Gold  Medal  Dam. 

Wildacres  Farms  East  Greenwich.  K.  I. 


DESIRING  TO  DISPOSE  OF  SOME  OF  MY  STOCK 

row^rice  Registered  Jersey  Bull  communicate 

with  THOMAS  M.  CAL  VERT,  Edgtnco*  Firm,  Whin  Plain,.  N.Y. 


ForSale  “  jer*eyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1>.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


At  Stud-The  Great  Dane  Dog  Porthus  P 

A.  K.  C.  No.  307184.’’  A  son  of  Champions  and  a 
wonderful  dark  brindle  of  great  size  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  Also  some  fine  puppies.  For  particulars 
write  James  A.  Richardson,  WintlyKnollFarm.GlenSpey.  N.Y. 


Beautiful  Prize-Winning  Eskimos  teSuf^SS?” 

J.  F.  IM1IOFF,  Rose  Lawn  and  Walnut  Heights  Kennels,  Glassboro.N.  J. 


Registered  Shropshire  YearlingRams  ram.  Some  ex¬ 
tragood  ewes,  1  to  4yrs.  old.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  S  SONS, Lodi. N.Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


DUROCS 


Young  Gilts  and  Boars. 
Excellent  Breeding.  Mature  Stock. 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.O.  lax  15,  Bradford,  N.Y. 


£3  M  CHESTER  WHITES 

i  M  J  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Durocs.  6  wks.  old,  $4.00-ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


PIGS  FORSALE  REGISTERED 

Weanling  pigs,  bred  gilts  and  bred  sows.  Berk- 
shires,  Chester  Whites,  Durocs,  Hanipshires  and 
Poland-Chinas.  Boar  pigs  and  full-grown  boars. 

CLYDE-NAIRN  FARMS,  Inc.,  Greendnle-on-Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


*3 CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

farrowed  in  November.  Sows  ready  for  breeding;  boars 
ready  for  service.  Also  February  and  May  pigs.  Priced 
reasonably.  Will  be  glad  to  show  them  to  you  any  time, 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Box  66-R,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


Big  Type  Chester  Pigs  *Vnt\lZl7uL*,l:i0 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE  R.  No  3  Newvllle,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITE  FIGS.  Registered. 

Meadow  Spring  Farms  -  Chalfont,  Pa 


rAlRHOLME  HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS.  The  usual  good  quality  of 

1  rams  and  ewes  for  sale.  EARL  D.  BROWN,  Ilian.  N.  Y.  R.  2 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  mTu!1’ s*«| 

Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

Reg.  Hampshire-Down  elms  TiGEiL^ad»?«ne,^aIj! 

Pnlioo  Pnnc  Exceptional  good  breeding.  Also  Toy  Chi- 

ruiiuc  rujih  lluahuas.  THOMSON'S  KENNELS,  Walla,  Vermont 

Daw  M.nLirA  Damn  Different  ages.  10  Ewes.  Lambs 

Keg.  Hampshire  Hams  c.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,P». 

FARM  RAISED  Airedales 

Nice  Spayed  Female  pups.  $10,  Young  bred  females. 
All  pedigreed.  Afton  Farm,  Dummerston,  Vermont 

GOATS 

ANGORAG-OATS 

Long  white  haired  stock.  Bred  from  New  York  city  park 
flock.  25  for  sale.  Apply  BOS  ATWOOD,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 

Airorlolo  Pupplee.  on  approval.  Closing-out  sale. 

HIIBUdlt:  SPRINGDALE  KENNELS.  F.  H.  Foote.  Prop.,  Joflenon.  N.  T. 

1  AKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  HIMR00,  N.T.,  offers  Fox  Hounds,  Coon 
L  Hounds,  Ilabbit  Hounds.  Also  Cocker  Spaniels  on  approval. 

□PURE-BRED  TOGGENBURGDOE 

Hornless;  just  fresh;  heavy  milker;  long  lactation.  Also 
two  hornless  pure  bred  doe  kids.  Bargain  to  immediate 
purchaser.  ‘"THE  ARK”  Box  698  Scarsdnle.  N.  Y. 

Roanlo  A,,D  RABB,T  HOUNDS.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
DtSdgit:  Write  for  prices.  Chao.  Toth,  Henderson,  Md. 

BEAGLE.  POLICE  AND  COLLIE  PUPS. 

Meadow  Spring  Farms  -  Chalfont,  Pa. 

Sacrifice  Sale— 4-Qt.  Saanen  Goat  Lg™^8: 

C.  S.  Rights  4  E.  Church  St.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Hundred  Hunting  Hounds  S,V«*  V^iSESt. 

Toggenburg  Grade  Bucks  RoX.dge  Fa8rm,z\on,N  j. 

pedigreed  Collie  I’ups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
1  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  P». 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS;  also  bucks.  ENDRES, Westbrook. Conn. 


HORSES 


H  O  R  S  E  S  FOR  SALE 


REGISTERED 
PEROHERONS 

Mares  with  suckling  colts.  Yearlings,  two,  three 
and  four-year  olds.  Beautiful  five-year-old  stallion. 
These  Percherons  are  black,  gentle  and  sound. 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms,  lac.,  Grecndaie-on-Kudsan,  Columbia  Co.,  N.Y. 


Seneca  Pony  Farms  Welsh  &  Shetland  Ponies 

Bet  us  know  the  kind  of  ponv  you  want  and  for 
what  purpose.  SALAMANCA,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE,  Cheap,  Blue  Ribbon  SAIJDLE  HORSE; 
DONKEY .  Lillian  Hansen,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


White  Collie  1’upi.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  81 5  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


When  a  Man  Buys  a  WESTRIDGE  Police  Dog 

he  feels  assured  of  a  real  dog  plus  a  square  deal. 

Westridge  Kennels  Danielson,  Conn. 


Sale  Schaider’s  Police  Dog  Puppies  ful,  spry,  cheap. 

Pe<1.  Call  or  mail.  SCH AIDER,  Box  127,Thornwo0d>WestchestorCo.,N.Y. 


|  MISCELLANEOUS  .*.  | 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  benjamin.  Barra,  vi 


BACON  TYPE  SWINE 

Purebred.  Tnxnworth  gilts  and  pigs. 

Arthur  Elaget  Sharou  Springs,  N.Y. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS”8 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game  Book  and  price  list 
free.  W  A  PECK,  New  London,  0. 


rCpprTC  I  specialize  in  raising  ferrets.  Thirty 
rLIYIYLl  J  years’  experience.  August  prices.  Fe¬ 
males,  $2.75;  males,  $2  25.  One  dozen, 
$24.  Yearling  females,  special  rat  catchers,  $5  each. 
Instruction  book  free.  LEVI  FARRS  WORTH,  New  London.  Ohio 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


IVt  illting  Shorthomis 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Wulgrove  Herd  Washington vllle,  N.  Y. 


MIL 


Heifer  Calves  For  Sale  sShS  i 

2  to  8  mos.  of  age.  All  from  record  cows.  C 

NAIRN  FARMS, Inc. .Greendale-on  Hudson,  Columbia  Co 


iiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid/  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiimiimmimmimmiiiimmmmi 
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All  Sorts 


The  Ox-team  Express  in 
Oregon 

Difficult  Farming. — I  presume  most 
Eastern  folks  look  upon  this  Oregon 
country  ais  a  vast  range  for  raising  cat¬ 
tle,  hogs,  shoep.  etc.  It  is  true  in  some 
sections  those  industries  predominate,  but 
not  so  over  all  the  State.  As  population 
increases  there  must  be  some  provision 
made  to  feed  the  people.  If  every  morsel 
of  food  were  shipped  in  t/he  cost  of  living 
would  be  such  that  there  would  be  no  liv¬ 
ing.  Transportation  would  kill.  In  com¬ 
ing  across  the  State  we  passed  through 
sections  where  nothing  but  wheat,  barley 
and  rye  are  grown.  This  is  on  arid 
lands,  tops  of  large  mountains  where  wa¬ 
ter  is  a  luxury.  There  are  sections  like 
this  one  where  we  are  at  pnesent ;  no  rain 
during  the  Summer,  usually.  If.  it  does 
rain  at  all  it  is  an  accident.  It  is  likely 
a  freak  wind  shifted  while  somewhere  else 
it  was  raining,  and  blew  a  rain  cloud  in 
this  direction.  The  moisture  such  vege¬ 
tation  as  above  named  gets  is  gathered 
during  the  Winter  months  and  conserved 
when  the  sun  is  not  so  hot.  To  grow 
food  for  man  on  such  land  is  out  of  the 
question  ;  it  can  'be  done,  but  at  a  labor 
cost  which  makes  it  prohibitive.  We 
stopped  an  hour  or  so  at  one  of  these 
places.  The  rancher  was  sociable,  and 
very  interesting  in  the  way  he  explained 
how  he  made  vegetables  and  fruit  grow 
on  his  dry  land.  He  told  us  he  had 
worked  there  three  years  before  his  land 
responded,  and  in  his  third  year  his  earn¬ 
ings  were  ,$1.50.  lie  offered  to  sell  us  the 
land,  160  acres,  for  $5  per  acre.  He  had 
about  30  acres  cleared  to  work  under  the 
plow.  This  was  flat  land  and  about  all 
available;  the  balance  was  mountainside 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Of  course,  be¬ 
tween  the  sagebuish  bunch  grass  grew  in 
abundance.  I  say  abundance ;  it  would 
be  a  fair  estimate  to  say  to  every  sage- 
bush  there  were  two  or  more  bunches  of 
grass.  Cattle  can  browse  on  these  hills 
and  get  flat,  if  they  can  keep  their  equi¬ 
librium  and  not  break  their  necks.  That’s 
all  the  land  is  good  for.  There  is  a  con¬ 
cern,  a  corporation,  that  owns  30.000  to 
40,000  acres  of  such  land.  They  feed  cat¬ 
tle  and  'Sheep.  What  little  flat  land  there 
is  they  cultivate  to  grow  Winter  feed  to 
fatten  on.  If  there  is  some  bottom  land 
near  a  stream  where  they  can  irrigate 
they  grow  Alfalfa  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  most  of  these  vast  acres  are  moun¬ 
tains,  hills  and  more  mountains. 

Mountain  and  Valley.—1 The  State  of 
Oregon  has  more  square  miles  than  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  combined ;  Ore¬ 
gon,  95,607  square  miles;  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  92,486  square  miles.  Most 
of  these  mountains  grow  big  timber  ; 
pines,  fir,  spruce,  etc.  Some  of  the  yel¬ 
low  pines  are  10  ft.  in  diameter,  100  to 
200  ft.  high.  Grass  will  not  even  grow 
under  these  pines  among  the  pine  needles. 
The  valley’s  are  of  lower  altitude,  ana 
where  there  is  a  chance,  of  irrigation  the 
food  must  he  grown.  We  are  located  at 
the  head  of  the  Hogue  River  Valley, 
which  is  about  45  miles  long ;  width 
varies  from  half  a  mile  to  three  and  four. 
We  are  at  the  base  of  one  range  of  moun¬ 
tains.  The  Pacific  highway,  an  irriga¬ 
tion  ditch  and  the  Southern  Pacific  rail¬ 
road  all  run  along  the  base  of  these  moun¬ 
tains  and  parallel  to  each  other.  Where 
I  sit  I  look  across  to  the  other  mountain 
range ;  it  is  perhaps  half  a  mile  across 
to  the  foothills.  There  are  cultivated 
fields;  from  that  point  it  is  simply  up 
and  up  to  the  peak,  perhaps  five  miles. 
A  little  to  the  west  I  can  see  the  Dun- 
crest  Orchards,  a  corporation ;  they  have 
500  acres,  'half  in  pears,  75  trees  to  the 
acre,  and  the  other  half  in  apples. 

Dry  Farming. — Further  down  the  line 
is  a  small  town  named  Phoenix ;  then 
about  six  miles  further  on  is  Medford ; 
five  miles  further  on  us  Central  Point, 
then  Tolo,  Gold  Hill  and  Grant’s  Pass. 
There  the  Rogue  River  begiL  and  passes 
through  the  coast  range  of  mountains  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Gold  Reach.  All 
along  this  valley,  Ashland  to  Grant’s 
Pass,  the  “garden  sass”  is  grown.  There 
are  .some  farmers  who  grow  a  little  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  etc.,  only  in  small  portions 
on  side  bills  where  water  cannot  be  put 
except  by  Winter  'snows.  Here  they 
must  practice  dry  land  farming.  They 
take  a  piece  of  land,  half  of  which  they 
Summer  fallow.  In  the  Fall  they  sow 
the  grain.  The  plants  Will  absorb  and 
conserve  enough  moisture  through  the 
Winter  to  carry  them  through  to  harvest 
the  following  Summer.  In  the  meantime 
they  Summer  fallow  the  other  half.  The 
first  half  is  left  idle  until  the  next  season. 
In  that  way  they  take  off  a  crop  every 
other  year. 

Lumber  Towns. — The  markets  here 
for  garden  produce  are  Klamath  Falls, 
Bend  and  intermediate  towns.  Ashland 
and  Bend  are  220  miles  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  where  the 
farm  product  must  be  freighted  by  auto 
truck.  Here  are  the  lumber  camps.  These 
towns,  while  the  population  of  Bend  is 
about  2,000.  Klamath  Falls  about  5.000. 
are  in  reality  over-Sized  lumber  camps. 
Bend  bias  five  sawmills ;  the  largest  cuts 
40,000  ft.  of  lumber  daily.  This  timber 
belt  contains  20,000,000.000  ft.  of  yel¬ 
low  pine  timber,  but.  they  cannot  grow 


any  food.  It  is  too  cold ;  nothing  un¬ 
usual  for  frost  in  July  or  August,  and 
they  must  eat  or  die. 

Canning  Crops. — There  are  here  in 
the  valley  several  canneries  that  absorb 
the  'surplus ;  in  fact,  they  will  contract  to 
take  all  one  can  raise.  I  have  contracted 
with  the  local  cannery  for  all  my  to¬ 
matoes  at  $15  per  ton  ;  'String  beans  $160 
per  ton,  or  8c  per  lb.  ;  peas,  $60  per  ton. 
The  hard  part  of  the  job  is  to  get  enough 
pounds.  Take  this  farm  for  a  criterion. 
There  are  supposed  to  be  43  acres  in  the 
deed,  but  the  land  'available  is  scattered  ; 
if  all  together  would  be  perhaps  eight  to 
10  acres  that  can  be  utilized  to  grow 
these  crops.  Some  is  subject  to  irriga¬ 
tion  and  some  not.  That  which  is  not  is 
now  as  barren  of  vegetation  as  a  lemon 
is  of  hair ;  even  the  weeds  refuse  to  grow. 
The  soil  is  baked  as  hard  as  concrete. 
One  could  not  dig  a  post  pole  without 
watering  the  spot  to  loosen  the  soil ;  a 
pick  or  crowbar  will  make  no  impression. 
While  I  am  writing  this  the  thermometer 
registers  105  in  the  Shade.  Friend  wife 
is  just  going  down  to  tie  the  cattle  near 


the  creek.  I  had  them  tethered  in  the  oat 
field.  She’s  afraid  they  will  melt  and 
leave  only  a  grease  spot.  They  won’t, 
though  ;  the  air  is  dry,  and  no  humidity. 

An  Old  Friend. — I  had  my  story  about 
ready  for  the  mail  when  in  dropped  one 
of  the  many  friends  who  kindly  invited 
us  in  the  early  stages  of  our  trip  to 
select  our  route  so  we  would  pass  through 
their  towns  on  our  way  west,  wanting  us 
to  camp  at  their  places.  His  home  is 
Emporia,  Kan.,  and  on  his  way  from 
Washington  to  California  he  saw  on  the 
train  timetable  Talenlt  was  on  the  line, 
so  he  arranged  a  “stopover”  privilege 
with  the  conductor,  and  gave  us  a  pleas¬ 
ant  surprise  with  his  visit.  He  is  one  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  of  long  standing; 
his  first  subscription  was  a  wedding  pres¬ 
ent  of  one  of  his  'friends,  and  as  he  is 
62  now  lie  must  have  been  on  your  list 
quite  some  time,  so  when  we  really  got 
acquainted  I  allowed  him  to  read  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  After  reading  it  he  looked  about 
the  farm  and  its  surroundings,  and  being 
of  old  Quaker  stock  lie  said,  “Friend,  thee 
has  not  exaggerated  nor  detracted  trmy  in 
this ;  it  is  written  just  as  T  see  it  here.” 
Now  that  is  what  we  like  about  the 
writers  for  The  R.  N.-Y. ;  we  want  the 
truth.  The  writings  seem  to  have  the 
right  ring  to  them.  Quakers,  the  few  I 
have  melt  in  my  lifetime,  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  given  up  to  joking ;  they  are  sincere 
in  their  speech  and  methods,  so  I  hope 
Mr.  Hinshaw  enjoyed  liis  visit  as  well  as 
we  enjoyed  his  company.  Our  only  re¬ 
grets  are  be  did  not  make  it  longer ;  it 
was  between  two  trains  going  the  same 
direction.  While  we  regret  his  town  was 
too  far  out  of  our  direct  line  when  going 
through  Kansas,  I  am  sure  we  would 
have  had  a  pleasiant  time  had  we  taken 


the  route  he  suggested.  Hope  if  he  makes 
another  trip  through  the  Far  West  he 
will  £tx)p  over  again.  j.  c.  berrang. 


An  Electric  Wire  Tragedy 

[Some  years  ago  we  printed  an  account 
of  a  sad  accident  in  California,  where 
several  people  were  killed  or  badly 
burned  by  coining  in  contact  with  a  live 
wire  carrying  a  strong  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  We  now  have  to  report  a  worse 
tragedy  in  New  York  State.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  taken  from  the  Gouverneur  (N. 
Y.)  Free  Press]  : 

When  a  tragedy,  such  as  occurred  in 
this  village  Sunday  evening,  shocks  a 
whole  community,  the  people  naturally 
want  to  know  the  cause  and  what  should 
he  done  to  safeguard  the  future. 

A  small  boy  playing  in  his  own  yard 
threw  a  wire  which  caught  in  the  network 
of  electric  light  wires  running  in  front  of 
the  yard  and  within  30  feet  of  his  home. 
In  his  efforts  to  remove  the  wire  he  was 
seriously  if  not  fatally  burned.  His 
mother,  seeing  the  high  tension  wires 
burning  the  life  out  of  the  little  fellow, 
and  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  welfare 
of  her  child,  attempted  to  save  him.  She 


was  Instantly  killed  and  her  body  burned 
beyond  recognition.  An  older  child,  in 
his  attempt  to  rescue  his  mother,  met 
with  similar  death,  and  there  was  little 
left  of  his  body  but  charcoal. 

When  neighbors  arrived  they  found  the 
mother  and  one  boy  dead  and  the  other 
one  terribly  burned  and  unconscious,  ly¬ 
ing  in  their  own  front  yard.  A  wire  car¬ 
rying  23.000  volts  running  within  30  ft. 
of  the  house,  and  not  so  high  but  that  it 
could  be  reached  by  a  small  lad  with  a 
fishpole  was  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 

When  a  franchise  was  granted  by  this 
town  to  the  Transmission  Company  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  its  lines 
would  be  properly  protected,  but  it  seems 
that  this  company  was  carrying  wires 
with  23,000  volts  on  ordinary  poles  in  a 
street  lined  with  residences.  Children 
are  playing  around  them  every  day,  and 
it  is  a  wonder  that  some  such  accident 
has  not  occurred  before. 

The  remedy  for  future  accidents  calls 
for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  wires 
from  that  street  and  the  construction  of 
steel  towers  set  on  a  private  right  of  way 
fenced  in  or  otherwise  properly  protect¬ 
ed.  This  is  the  modern  way  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  the  way  it  is  being  done 
all  over  the  country.  Just  why  the 
Transmission  Company  has  been  willing, 
knowing  the  conditions,  to  allow  such 
construction  to  stand  is  beyond  compre¬ 
hension.  It  has  now  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  no  doubt  a  remedy  will  be  worked 
out  at  an  early  date. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Transmis¬ 
sion  Company  was  to  protect  themselves 
from  any  action  that  might  be  brought 
in  the  courts  to  compel  them  to  make 
some  restitution  to  compensate  this  poor 


man  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  children. 
It  immediately  caused  to  be  drawn  a 
legal  document  which  read  for  and  in 
consideration  of  its  paying  the  doctor  and 
funeral  expenses  it  was  to  be  relieved 
from  all  liabilities  of  any  name  and  na¬ 
ture  which  caused  the  death  of  these  per¬ 
sons.  This  corporation  taking  advantage 
of  a  man  unaccustomed  to  business  in  the 
hour  of  his  bereavement  and  anxiety,  in¬ 
duces  him  to  sign  away  such  rights  as  he 
is  justly  entitled  to  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  1112) 
ing  to  be  the  future  trouble  with  all  these 
“welfare”  laws  and  schemes  for  pen¬ 
sions,  bonus,  and  government  support 
generally.  It  will  not  lead  to  democracy, 
but  to  a  great  mass  of  people  with  les¬ 
sened  independence  and  real  pride  of 
country,  and  a  smaller  class  of  shrewd 
men  who  will  control  most  of  the  wealth 
— all  the  while  letting  the  majority  play 
that  they  control  the  government ! 
***** 

But  what  can  these  people  in  this  lone¬ 
ly  clearing  have  to  think  about  public 
events?  They  are  human's,  with  love  for 
their  children,  all  the  needs  and  desires 
of  material  life  and  a  reasonable  practice 
of  the  white  man’s  religion.  Yet  they 
have  little  of  hope  for  any  finer  life,  no 
great  worldly  ambitions  and  little  idea  of 
government  except  'that  in  some  way  it 
gives  them  a  home,  rent  free,  various  gifts 
and  fair  protection.  They  may  see  white 
folks  deprived  of  home  and  property,  and 
perhaps  sient  to  the  poorhouse  in  old  age, 
while  they  remain  on  the  land.  Yet  every 
day  must  bring  incidents  which  force 
upon  them  the  social  difference  between 
a  ward  and  a  citizen.  The  poet  spoke  of 
the  Indian 

“Whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds  and  hears  Him  in  tiie 

wind.” 

But  here  are  men  and  women  whose 
minds  have  been  “tutored”  by  years  of 
reading,  yet  they  stand  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  asked  them  who 
they  would  vote  for  in  case  they  were 
citizens.  The  answer  was  prompt. 

“Coolidge.” 

“Why  ?” 

“He  seems  to  be  most  like  folks.  He 
was  a  country  boy.  Nobody  can  run  very 
far  away  from  a  farm.  No  matter  how 
high  he  gets,  some  things  about  a  farm 
always  chase  him  up.” 

Then  I  asked  them  whether  they  would 
be  Republicans,  or  Democrats  in  case  they 
were  citizens.  They  would  be  Repub¬ 
licans,  and  when  asked  why,  they  knew 
little  of  the  differences  over  the  tariff, 
State  rights,  economy,  European  affairs. 
They  judged  the  two  parties  by  the  white 
people  they  knew  or  worked  for.  They 
thought  the  Republicans  were  more  lib¬ 
eral,  more  hopeful — more  inclined  to  give 
poor  folks  a  chance — 'better  folks  to  work 
for.  Well,  it  was  Horace  Greeley  who 
said  that  he  could  not  say  all  Democrats 
were  horse  thieves,  but  every  horse  thief 
he  ever  heard  of  was  a  Democrat.  And 
I  once  worked  for  a  man  who  said  his 
Republican  neighbor  was  a  good  man  and 
perhaps  if  you  tied  him  hand  and  foot  he 
wouldn’t  steal  public  funds,  but  he  never 
saw  any  other  Republican  of  whom  that 
could  be  said ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  spite  of  all  we  may  say  about  the 
civilizing  influence  of  modern  education 
it  seems  to  me  quite  evident  that  our  mod¬ 
ern  schools  are  intensifying  the  color 
question.  As  men  and  women  of  the 
darker  races  acquire  more  and  more  of 
education  and  the  ability  to  think  and 
reason,  there  will  be  greater  demands  for 
opportunity — provided  the  colored  people 
assume  equal  burdens  of  citizenship.  So 
long  as  these  Indians  remain  wards  they 
will  have  little  influence  upon  govern¬ 
ment,  but  in  time  I  think  the  question  of 
color  in  the  human  race  will  become  a 
dominant  one.  It  is  now,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  though  thus  far  it  has  been  obscured. 
Recent  figures  show  that  there  are  now 
in  the  world  520,000,000  white  people 
and  1,700.000,000  colored — including  yel¬ 
low,  brown  and  black.  The  whites,  or 
one-third  of  the  world’s  inhabitants,  con¬ 
trol  eight-ninths  of  all  the  habitable  land. 
While  two-thirds  of  the  people  control 
only  one-ninth,  with  the  development  of 
modern  education  and  great  increase  of 
transportation  and  intercourse,  can  the 
whites,  in  the  future,  maintain  this  con¬ 
trol?  Dr.  Gregory,  a  celebrated  English¬ 
man,  sees  a  crisis  coming  in  the  industrial 
future  of  the  South.  He  thinks  the  mi¬ 
gration  of  the  negroes  to  the  North  will 
finally  compel  the  South  to  import  labor 
from  the  south  of  Europe.  It  seems  that 
Italy  has  already  agreed  to  send  half  a 
million  Italians  to  Mexico.  These  South¬ 
ern  Europeans  will  mix  with  the  negroes 
and  in  time  produce  a  sort  of  hybrid  race 
much  like  that  in  tropical  South  America, 
and  this,  of  course,  would  upset  all  the 
present  political  conditions  In  that  sec¬ 
tion.  I  cannot  go  into  all  the  possibilities 
which  Gregory  suggests  for  the  future,  hut 
it  seems  likely  that  strange  things  are  to 
happen  unless  our  system  of  education  is 
made  more  practical,  and  unless  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  government  to  make  polit¬ 
ical  wards  and  job  hunters  of  all  who  will 
not  work  and  save  is  changed,  h.  w.  C. 
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Tough  Broilers 

I  am  working  on  an  estate  which  has 
changed  hands  lately.  I  have  been  rais¬ 
ing  broilers  for  the  former  owner,  and 
never  had  complaints.  The  new  owner 
tells  me  the  broilers  are  tough,  and  even 
seven  to  eight-months-old  roosters  are  too 
tough  for  a  stew.  They  advised  me  to 
keep  my  chicks  confined,  as  free  range 
and  exercise  make  them  tough.  How 
soon  should  a  broiler  or  fowl  be  prepared 
for  cooking,  after  killing?  J.  G.  M. 

Mill  peck,  N.  Y. 

Evidently  there  is  a  difference  in  epi¬ 
cures  as  well  as  a  difference  in  chickens, 
and  I  may  add  that  there  is  just  as  much 
difference  in  cooks  as  thene  is  in  either. 
Young  chickens  which  have  been  properly 
fed  and  cared  for  should  not  be  very 
tough  even  when  allowed  free  range,  but 
of  course  their  quality  can  be  somewhat 
improved  by  confining  them  to  rather 
small  enclosures  for  two  or  three  weeks 
just  before  killing,  if  fed  a  good  fattening 
ration  consisting  of  wet  mash,  dry  mash 
and  scratch  grains  in  proper  amounts.  A 
broiler  or  fowl  should  be  kept  on  ice  for 
24  hours,  at  least,  before  cooking.  If 
cooked  the  same  day  they  are  killed  they 
are  sure  to  be  tough.  It  is  just  possible 
the  trouble  is  the  cook,  but  I  am  unable 
to  locate  your  trouble  exactly  without 
knowing  more  of  the  details,  but  this  will 
probably  help  you  find  it.  Lack  of  proper 
equipment  is  sometimes  the  cause  for 


though  other  varieties,  of  course,  have 
their  advocates.  Colored  Egyptian  geese 
are  kept  by  fanciers.  m.  b.  d. 


Broody  Hens;  Bedbugs 

On  page  997  J.  P.  asks  about  eating 
broody  hens.  I  have  been  raising  and 
selling  poultry  for  about  10  years,  also 
working  around  poultry  plants  for  dif¬ 
ferent  people.  Many  farmers  kill  off  their 
broody  hens,  about  the  time  they  spend 
the  first  night  on  the  nest.  These  hens 
are  dressed  and  sold  on  the  market  for 
stewing  chickens,  and  if  not  left  broody 
too  long  before  killing,  the  hen  is  in  the 
best  of  condition,  and  will  be  found  to 
have  plenty  of  fat  stored  up  in  its  body. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  ill-effect  that  ever 
came  from  eating  broody  hens,  and  I 
myself  have  eaten  many  a  one. 

On  page  990.  same  issue,  F.  E.  W.  S. 
asks  about  bed  bugs.  I  moved  into  a 
house  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  was 
alive  with  them.  I  used  the  following 
with  the  results  that  I  got  rid  of  them  : 
Ammonia,  2  ounces ;  soft  water,  one 
quart ;  saltpeter,  1  teaspoon ;  shaving 
soap  (variegated  if  possible),  one-eiglith 
of  a  cake  shaved  or  scraped  fine.  Let 
stand  about  24  hours  before  using;  shake 
well  to  dissolve  soap ;  spray  around 
with  spray  can  or  shaker  top  bottle.  This 
mixture  will  kill  the  nits  or  eggs  as  well 
as  the  bugs.  l.  p.  c. 
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Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 


tough  meat.  We  prefer  to  use  either  the 
fireless  or  pressure  cooker  in  cooking  both 
fowls  and  broilers,  as  this  method  greatly 
improves  the  quality  of  the  meat. 

O.  S.  G BEENE. 


Chicks  With  Weak  Legs; 
Cheese  Making;  Care  of 
Geese 

1.  My  three-months-old  chicks  have 
weak  legs.  They  are  healthy  otherwise, 
but  it  seems  to  me  they  have  worms. 
They  have  free  range  and  are  on  new 
ground.  2.  Can  we  make  store  cheese  at 
home?  Some  people  call  it  American 
cheese.  3.  How  should  geese  be  cared 
for?  j.  K. 

Warren  Me. 

1.  I  presume  that  the  leg  weakness  that 
you  observe  in  your  three-months-old 
pullets  is  a  trouble  that  is  little  under¬ 
stood.  Growing  pullets  and  cockerels 
often  lose  the  use  of  their  legs  when  ap¬ 
parently  entirely  healthy,  but  the  trouble 
is  usually  temporary,  the  birds  recovering 
after  a  few  days.  If  no  worms  can  be 
found  in  the  intestines,  upon  examining 
a  dead  bird,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  worms  are  the  cause.  A  physic, 
such  as  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  may 
be  given  an  affected  bird,  which  should 
then  be  fed  lightly  until  recovery,  or 
death. 

2.  You  will  find  directions  for  making 
American,  or  the  common  “store”  cheese, 
at  home,  on  page  910  of  the  June  21  issue 
of  this  paper.  The  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  at  Orono,  Me.,  will  also  be  quite 
likely  to  have  a  bulletin  upon  the  subject 
that  they  will  send  you  upon  request. 

3.  Geese  should  be  easily  raised  where 
you  have  plenty  of  pasture  for  them,  as 
they  are  grazing  birds.  With  good  pas¬ 
ture  they  will  need  little  or  no  other 
food.  When  feeding  is  necessary,  they 
may  be  given  a  mash  consisting  of  equal 
parts  (by  measure)  of  bran,  middlings 
and  cornmeal,  to  which  one-twenieth  part 
of  beef  scrap  may  be  added.  This  may  be 
fed  lightly  in  the  morning,  and  an  even¬ 
ing  ration  of  cracked  corn  be  given.  In 
addition,  steamed  clover,  green  foods  and 
cooked  vegetables  should  be  fed  in  Win¬ 
ter.  Eggs  may  be  hatched  under  hens  if 
necessary,  30  days  being  the  incubation 
period.  Their  first  food  should  be  grass, 
with  a  small  allowance  of  moistened  corn- 
meal,  then  bran,  middlings  and  steamed 
cut  clover  or  cooked  vegetable  may  be  fed. 
After  a  week  the  goslings  may  be  given 
their  freedom  to  look  after  themselves, 
being  penned  at  night.  Don’t  overfeed 
goslings,  remembering  that  they  require 
little  but  good  grass  pasture  and  water. 
The  old  birds  kept  for  breeders  should  be 
given  their  liberty,  but  should  have  a 
dry  shed  for  shelter  nights  in  cold  weath¬ 
er.  The  Gray  African  and  White  Emb- 
den  geese  are  popular  for  farm  keeping, 


This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  July  30,  1924: 


B.  P.  KOCKS 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J .  _ 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farm.  K.  I . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  Y . 

L.  K.  Laferty,  N  J . 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can . 

Cbas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . 

Navillus  Hocks,  N.  J . . . 

Wm.  11  SehafT,  N.  J . 

W.  P.  HOCKS 

W.  C.  Matthews.  Pel . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Oktusha  Farm.  Ohio . 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . 1 _ 

S.  C.  H.  I.  HEPS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J . 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Pel . 

F.  8.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

F,  A,  Woodward,  N.  J . 

Rosewood  Place,  N,  J . . . 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  W,  Bottcher.  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jr.,  N.  J . . 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  .1 . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Marcel  Sassen,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  H  arms,  N.  J . ' 

Eigen rauch  &  Pe  Winters,  ft.  J. .  ”  ”  “ 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

North  llaledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.j!!!! 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo  . 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa  . 

Barne’s  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y . , ! 

The  lloehn  Farm,  N.  Y . ” 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr,  W ash . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash  ...  .! 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N.J . 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm, 8.  C . ! 

Windy  Brow  Farm,  N.  J . 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J _ 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y . ” 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Bel..!!.!!! 

Cherry  Croft  Farm,  N.  J . 

Circle  (VV)  Farm,  O . 

F.  H.  Claflin,  N.  J . 

Marquis*  Wagner.  N.  Y  . !!. 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y . !!!!!! 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n . .  !. 

Harry  N.  Connor,  N.  J . *”** 

Fairview  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Parby.  N.  J  . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . . 

s,  oisen,  n.j . !!!!!!!! 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  8.  Ellis,  N.  J .  •;••• 

P,  E.  Evans,  Pa . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J..  !.!!!’" 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.  J  . 

Associated  Farms,  Pa . !!„' 

ForsgateTarms,  N.  J . ' 

W.  A.  Foster.  N.  J . ’! . 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm.  N.  j !!!!’"’ 

11.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N.  J . !  ".!!!'.!'.'. 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

K irgup  Bros.,  N,  Y  . !!!"”’ 

Magnolia  Poultry  Farm.  N.j!!!!!!!!” 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . . 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.  j!!!!.!!!.! 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  J . !!!!  ! 

J.  H.  Van  liouten,  N.  J . ..  !!.! 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm,  n!  j 

Dr  J  8.  Nief.  N.  J . ]. 

Old  Orchard  Farm  N.  J . !” 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J . 

8.  C  Price.  Pa  . 

Puritas  Springs  Poultry  Farm,  6...... 

M.  J.  Quaokenbush  N. J . 

Ailendale  Poultry  Farm.N.j  . 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.  J . ! 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa . 

8tockton  Hatchery,  N.  J . ””” 

Fred  Warren,  N.  J  . 

Wbitegg  Farm.  N.  J . !!!!"'.!! 

Le  Roy  Wilcox,  N.Y . \ 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . . . ..'.'..!! 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Total . 


Week 

Total 

51 

1776 

69 

2522 

63 

2308 

60 

2693 

41 

1992 

65 

2442 

63 

2274 

59 

2298 

80 

2493 

81 

2528 

80 

2537 

56 

2367 

43 

2073 

46 

1850 

56 

2540 

62 

2068 

45 

2249 

49 

2052 

59 

2129 

27 

1773 

60 

1871 

51 

2115 

51 

2108 

31 

1817 

0 

1008 

78 

2612 

72 

2597 

70 

2446 

58 

2461 

89 

2613 

45 

2471 

74 

2453 

73 

2571 

69 

2240 

53 

2549 

83 

2839 

89 

2290 

75 

2702 

102 

3066 

89 

2531 

86 

2868 

81 

3021 

91 

3252 

70 

3013 

75 

2524 

84 

2570 

104 

3431 

67 

3025 

79 

2920 

73 

2265 

63 

2971 

58 

2044 

64 

2060 

75 

2702 

70 

2347 

93 

3244 

73 

24  03 

59 

2009 

64 

2658 

78 

2538 

89 

2632 

85 

2354 

64 

3022 

42 

2842 

43 

2867 

83 

2462 

84 

2387 

73 

2501 

97 

2919 

49 

2223 

61 

2701 

67 

2522 

86 

2740 

69 

2505 

76 

2292 

89 

2736 

79 

2382 

89 

2874 

78 

2281 

73 

2483 

80 

2697 

61 

2283 

98 

2470 

65 

2516 

80 

2496 

86 

2634 

99 

2749 

67 

1822 

77 

2912 

67 

2416 

71 

2356 

63 

2415 

94 

2748 

85 

2950 

46 

1963 

77 

2398 

67 

2437 

88 

2741 

93 

2392 

64 

2025 

6971 

247933 

Keeping 
iUcjmcirt  bob 
^niart 


It’s  so  easy ,  now, 
to  keep  bobbed  hair 
looking  pretty.  It’s 
inexpensive,  too. 

Let  us  send  you  this  new  booklet 
that  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it. 

BROWN  &  SHARPE  Mfg.  Co 

Providence,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 


Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  new 
booklet,  "Keeping  the  Smart  Hob  SMART." 


Name- 


'Address 


■State- 


PULLETS 

Porter's  Certified  White  Leghorns 

Thousands  of  excellent  April  hatched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  money  back  guarantee.  Free  booklet. 
Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is 
located  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit  farm.  Free  range. 
Cockerels  and  breeding  stock.  Distributor  for  Carboli- 
neum  the  best  mite  destroyer  and  preventive  known. 
Only  one  application  a  year  required,  $1.75  a  gal. 
$1.40  a  gal.  in  5  gallon  cans. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  BOBUS,  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS 

Pure  Hollywood  strain.  We  purchased  the  pens  that 
won  the  Storrs  Egg  Laying  Contest  Season  of  1921-22, 
also  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  ever  entered  at  Storrs 
Contest,  mated  these  to  the  highest  record  best  male 
birds  the  Hollywood  Farms  had  to  offer  from  304  312  and 
328  egg  dams.  We  have  cockerels  hatched  in  Jan.,  Feb., 
Mar.  and  April,  range  raised,  well-grown,  price,  $7.  BO, 
SI  0,00  and  SIS. 00  each,  according  to  selection  and 
egg  record  of  dam.  Full  pedigree  furnished.  Also  have 
a  few  good  breeding  hens.  Must  please  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  White  Leghorn 


Pullets 


5-mos.-old,  $2  50  each;  4-mos.-old,  $2.25each.  Every 
bird  to  please  you  or  you  may  ship  back  at  once. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  The  Maples  Bristol,  Vermont 


White  Wyandottes  5:00(,POC*CS>  Hens, .Cockerels, Pullets 


ing  Hens,  BOWDEN, 


Catalogue.  Special  price  on  Yearl. 

While  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE-25  White  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS 

Hatched  April  1st.  Martin  strain.  Price,  $-  each.  Address 

Sam'l  N.  Miller  It.  I).  No.  2  Box  20  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  I  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  RE  D  SjCOMB 

Trap-nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  March 
and  April  pullets,  S3  each.  A  few  yearling  hens, 
9M  each.  Cockerels,  »3.50  to  *5. 

«.  «.  L.  LEWIS  .  .  .  Pnoll,  Pa. 


R  I  Rprlc  Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Fine  quality 

1\.  I.  Ileus  Cheap.  S.  BOWDEN,  Box  195,  Mancfiold,  O 


R  I  R  Pit II o f c  April  hatch.  $1.25  and  $1.50. 

n.  I,  n.  ruiieib  A  CHUBB _  Randolph,  N.Y 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

CEDARHURST  PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

1 1  Large, range  raised  birds,  hatched  from  large  white  1 
' 1  eggs.  Closely  related  to  pen  88  at  Vineland  Contest,  i 
' 1  Price  $7.50  each.  Write  for  further  information  at  , 

,  once  to  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

' 1  Rahway  New  Jersey  < 


800  April  Hatched  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

for  delivery.in  September  at  SU.75  each.  Also  400 
last  of  May  hatched,  for  delivery  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember,  at  SI. 50  each. 

GLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM  LaFartjeville.  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  COCKERELS 

March  hatched,  from  imported  Barron  stock,  with 
pedigrees  of  272-314  eggs.  Extra  large,  farm  range  grown 
biids  from  pure  white  egg  stock.  Price  now  $2.50 
each;  10  or  more  >2  each.  R.  T.  EWING.  Atlantic.  Pa. 


500  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS 


SS1.25  each.  April,  1923,  hatched.  Bairon-Eglanl 
tine  strain.  Good  weight  and  guaranteed  healthy. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop,,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


600  Mfl  a  v  PRIL  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  pen  45  leading  New  York  State  contest. 
Also  300  March-April  Hock  Pallets,  Cockerols. 

Jules  F.  Francals  Wosthampton  Beach,  L.  I.  N.Y, 


bale  Three  Hundred  Cockerels,  White  Leghorns 

Grade  A,  Puritas  Springs  Farm’s  Strain,  230-267-Egg.  *2 
each.  Improve  your  strain  with  these  birds. 

Mount  Kemble  Poultry  Farm  Morristown,  N.J. 


or  baie-mileis  #0- 

25  S-  Copper  HfcfcE 


sale  1,500  c“  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  April  3  and  28th.  Free  Range  and  no  culls. 

CLEARVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Cooporttown,  N.  Y. 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.  97  per  100  and  up. 
i  i ogan  tested.  VV hite,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns, 
100— $8  ;  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  100— $10; 
Barred  Rocks,  W hite  W yandottes,  100 — $11 .  Reds, 
100— $12.  Broilers,  100— $7.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  ship  anywhere  by  Parcel  Post. 
Free  Catalog.  Reference:  lekesburg  State  Bank. 
Johnson’s  Hatchsry  Box  40  lekosburg.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8e  ;  B.  P.  Rocks,  9o  ;  R.  I. 
Reds,  10c;  Mixed,  le.  Order  from  adv. 

VALLEY  VIEW  HATCHERY 
C  I.  BENNER_ Hoi  83_ Klehllcld.Pa. 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 

Pullets,  Cockerels  and  Yearling  Hens  of  quality  at 
attractive  prices.  RED-W-F AKM,  Wolcott,  N,  Y. 


White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets  “l*0 

This  season’s  pens.  WALTER  SUHEDLER.  Wait  Coxi.ckis,  N. 


Bale  500  Hatched  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  l!11 

veloped.  $2.60  each.  CHETQLA  POULTRY  FARM,  Rock  Creek.  Ohio 


Early  Hatched  White  Leghorn  «at  "rested  sp“^'‘: 

spection  Invited.  Hall  Brothers  Wallingford,  Conn. 


D  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cock'ls,  $1.50.  Our  laying  strain 
"■  of  30  »  breeding.  Brush  &  Son,  Milton,  Vermont 


/Tf  ff/oij t  rs  S.  O.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
I  H  1 1  K  . S  7c;  Barred  Rocks,  9c;  Reds, 
V-/A  10c,  and  Mixed.  7c  each.  100* 

Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circ. 

CHERRY  HILL  HATCHERY  WM.  NACE.  Prop. 

McAliatervllle,  Pa 


Cffir'Vf^OF  HEALTHY 
“  *  v'  *»■  ^  FREE-RANGE  STOCK 

S.  G.  Buff  and  W.  Leg.,  $8—100.  Bat  red  Rocks, 
$10—100.  R.  I.  Reds,  $10—100.  White  Rooks, 
$12—100.  Lite  Mixt,  $7—100.  Hevy  Mixt,  $8 
— 100.  Sat.  guar,  or  money  refunded.  Circ.  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Ros  2 


CHICKS 

satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W.  A.  LAUVER 


S.  C.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks, S.i 
W.  Leghorns,  and  Mixt 
chicks  7e  up.  These  ehicl 
are  all  from  free  ran  £ 
stock.  Safe  delivery  an 
Booklet  free. 

McAlisterville.  Pt 


CHICKS 

S.  C.  Buff  and  E.  White  Leghorns. ..  $8.00  per  100 

American  White  Leghorns .  7.00  per  100 

gocks.... .  9.00  per  100 

R.  I,  Reds .  9  50  per  100 

White  Rocks  .  I  2.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mix  .  .$8.00  per  100  I  Light. ..  .$0.00  per  100 
CLOYD  NIEMOND  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PARKS’  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm’s  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandottes 
Yearling  pullets,  *2.50  each;  pullets,  3  months. 
*2;  4  months,  882.25, 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  165,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


■AIjTj  CIiicKis  3Mow  Oc 

“Parks’  ”  Bar  Rock,  “Martin’s”  W.  Wyandotte.  Di¬ 
rect  Strains.  None  Better.  Mixed  7c.  Hens,$2  50 
each.  Send  cush  order.  Prompt  del.  Sat  guar 
Bank  reference.  S.  W.  Kline,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped 
y  everywhere.  Homers  Carneaux.  White  Kings 
a  specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Wrl  te  loi-Price* 

AlUton  SmiaK  C a  38  N.  Beacon  St. 

*  ”  -f4.n»t»n  oquan  v,B.,  allston.  mass! 


PARDEE’S 
ERFECT 
EKIN 


DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP  N  Y 


JVEAMWIOTH  BRONZETURKEYS 

$5  per  12  eggs,  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  H.  A.  Souder,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  From  Heavy-Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  Be ;  Reds,  Be  and  Mixed,  7c.  100%  safe 
delivery.  1$.  VV .  AMKY  Cocolumus,  Pa. 


READY  TO  LAY— $2  EACH 

Nearly  ready,  SI. 75.  May  hatch, 
SI. 50  each.  All  S.  U.  W.  Leg- 
horn,  farm  raised. 

H.  L.  GASKILL  R.  8  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


oquao  Book  FREE 

^  Squabs  selling  at  highest  prices  ever  known.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Raised  in  one  month.  We  ship  everywhere  our  fa¬ 
mous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established  23 
years.  Write  now  for  big  illustrated  free  book. 
How  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
2  0&H  St.,  Molroso  Highlands,  Mass. 


or* 1 


IOOO  LX.  PULLETS 

Frorn  its  trapnested  flock.  Tested  for  W.  Diarrhea 
and  T .  B.  Headed  by  pedigreed  males.  The 

N.  Y.  State  School  of  Agriculture 

St.  Lawrence  University  CANTON,  N.Y. 

offers  for  sale  12,  14  and  16  weeks  old  Pullets,  at  $1.25,  $1.45  and 
$1.65  respectively,  F.O.B.  Canton.  Birds  milkfed,  on  free  range, 
well-bodied.  Strain  lays  chalk-white  eggs.  A  limited  number  of 
pedigreed  Cockerels,  U.  S.  Government  strain,  $10  and  $15  each, 
with  papers.  Also  booking  Baby  Chicks  for  choice  1925  dates. 

Address:  DEPT.  OF  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 


1122 
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Fred  W.  Alter  doing  business  as  New  York  State  Farm  Sales  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
has  been  ordered  by  the  State  Tax  Department  to  list  no  farms  for  sale  under  the 
advance  fee  scheme  until  given  permission  to  do  so  by  the  department.  Thus  the 
latest  real  estate  pirate  who  attempted  to  resurrect  the  old  Ostrander  “advance  fee” 
scheme  has  been  thwarted.  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  denounced  Alter  and  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Sales  Co.  as  perpetrating  a  petty  swindle  for  the  past  six  months,  and 
presented  the  evidence  of  the  fraud  to  the  State  Department.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  farms  have  been  listed  and  on  which  the  owners  have  paid  Alter  and 
his  agents  fees — but  not  one  farm  has  been  sold  by  the  alleged  real  estate  agency. 
The  record  proves  our  contentions  that  the  agents  seeking  an  advance  fee  on  any 
pretext  never  make  any  honest  attempt  to  sell  the  property.  There  are  a  number 
of  pirates  in  other  States  working  the  same  game.  The  following  is  the  full  text 
of  the  order  of  the  State  Tax  Department: 


It  appearing  from  the  testimony  of 
Fred  W.  Alter  taken  at  the  hearing  be¬ 
fore  Commissioner  Graves  in  the  above 
entitled  matter  held  in  the  office  of  the 
State  Tax  Commission  at  the  Capitol, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  22d  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1923,  that  the  said  Fred  W.  Alter 
is  engaged  in  the  business  of  listing  farms 
for  sale  under  the  assumed  name  of  the 
New  York  State  Farm  Sales  Company  ; 
that  in  each  case  before  a  farm  is  listed 
for  sale  an  initial  payment  is  required  by 
the  said  company  ;  and  that  although 
farms  have  been  listed  since  April,  1923 
with  an  aggregate  number  of  listings  at 
the  present  time  of  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  farms,  no  sales  have  been 
made  to  date. 

Now,  therefore,  pursuant  to  authority 
vested  in  this  Commission  under  Article 
12-A  of  the  Real  Property  Law,  it  is 

ORDERED  that  the  real  estate  brok¬ 
ers  license  issued  to  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Sales  Company  for  the  year  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1922-September  30,  1923,  be  re¬ 
newed  for  the  year  October  1,  1923-Sep- 
tember  30,  1924.  but  upon  the  following 
terms  and  conditions: 

First:  That  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month  the  said  New  York  State  Farm 
Sales  Company  or  Fred  W.  Alter  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  Tax  Commission 
showing  what  measures  have  been  taken 
or  efforts  made  during  the  previous 
month  to  sell  the  farms  listed  by  the 
said  company.  The  first  report  shall  be 
due  January  1,  1924,  for  the  month  of 
December,  1923.  Such  report  shall  also 
contain  a  statement  of  sales,  if  any,  con¬ 
summated  during  such  period. 

Second :  That  on  and  after  December 
15,  1923,  farms  shall  not  be  listed  for 
sale  by  or  for  Fred  W.  Alter  or  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Sales  Company  until 
such  time  as  proper  proof  shall  be  made 
before  the  Tax  Commission  that  such  a 
percentage  of  the  farms  now  listed  have 
been  sold  as  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Tax  Commission,  justify  an  increase  in 
farm  listings  and  assure  to  the  clients  of 
the  said  company  a  proper  concentration 
of  effort  on  this  branch  of  the  business. 

Third  :  That  farms  shall  not  be  listed 
for  sale  by  the  said  Fred  W.  Alter  or  the 
said  New  York  State  Farm  Sales  Com¬ 
pany  between  the  date  of  this  order  and 
December  15,  1923,  except  in  cases  where 
negotiations  for  listings  have  been  com¬ 
menced  prior  to  December  4,  1923. 

Fourth :  That  unless  it  shall  be  made 
to  appear  to  the  Tax  Commission  on  or 
before  June  1.  1924,  that  proper  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  said  company  to 
sell  the  farms  listed,  pursuant  to  its 
agreement,  the  Commission  may  revoke 
the  license  issued  to  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Sales  Company  or  take  such  other 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
loss  of  payments  made  on  listings  by  the 
clients  of  the  said  company. 

STATE  TAX  COMMISSION. 

John  F.  Gilchrist,  president;  John  J. 

Merrill;  Mart  Grover,  commissioners. 
Dated,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  6,  1923. 

The  above  order  was  issued  against 
Fred  W.  Alter  and  the  New  York  Stare 
Farm  Sales  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  last 
Fall.  We  withheld  publishing  it  in  order 
to  give  Alter  an  opportunity  to  make 
good  his  pretenses.  The  State  Tax  De¬ 
partment  has  now  revoked  the  li¬ 
cense  of  tfie  concern  as  of  August 
7,  1924.  But  the  225  farm  owners  who 
paid  Alter  an  advance  fee  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  their  farms  have  been  clearly 
swindled  out  of  that  amount.  Similar 
swindles  are  being  operated  by  other  real 
estate  'pirates  in  other  States  that  can¬ 
not  be  reached  by  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Knowing  that  you  desire  to  protect 
your  subscribers  from  swindlers  and  per¬ 
sons  misrepresenting  what  they  have  to 
sell,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
concern  calling  themselves  National  Au- 
tomobilist  Service  Association,  of  714 
Victory  Building,  Tenth  and  Chestnut 
Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  June  23,  1924,  a 
man  representing  himself  to  be  an  agent 
or  representative  of  this  concern  called 
at  my  home  and  said  he  was  selling  in¬ 
demnity  insurance  on  automobiles.  Not 
having  any  such  insurance,  and  knowing 
that  everyone  ought  to  have  in  these  days 
of  heavy  traffic,  I  agreed  to  take  such  a 
policy  of  insurance,  liability  from  $5,000 
to  $i0,000,  on  my  Buiek  automobile,  and 
gave  him  check  for  such  insurance,  but 
when  I  received  my  contract  I  simply  re¬ 
ceived  a  contract  called  service  contract, 
and  for  which  I  have  no  use.  I  wrote  to 
this  company,  but  have  received  no  reply. 
Will  you  find  whether  the  company  or 
their  agent  does  this  misrepresenting  to 
secure  business,  which  I  do  not  believe  he 


would  secure  if  he  told  the  truth  about 
the  contract  which  was  sent  to  me?  I 
asked  for  return  of  my  premium,  but  have 
no  answer  from  them.  h.  m.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  been  warning  our  readers 
against  these  “service  contracts”  for  the 
past  two  years  or  more.  Whether  the 
company  authorizes  the  agent  to  sell  these 
contracts  as  automobile  insurance  or  not, 
it  is  responsible  for  the  agent’s  acts.  The 
concern  seems  willing  to  benefit  by  the 
misrepresentation,  at  least,  as  the  pre¬ 
mium  has  not  been  returned.  These  “ser¬ 
vice  contracts”  we  regard  as  of  little 
practical  value,  and  when  sold  as  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance  are  a  deliberate  fraud 
on  the  purchaser. 

I  have  received  a  check  for  the  chicks  I 
sent  for  and  didn’t  get,  from  Glen  Rock 
Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  H.  W.  Cobb, 
manager,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  helping  me  in  this  affair. 

Connecticut.  N.  I.  s. 

The  above  letter  will  serve  to  give  H. 
W.  Cobb  credit  for  returning  the  custom¬ 
er’s  remittance  covering  the  price  of  400 
chicks,  after  holding  the  money  more 
than  two  months.  No  explanation  is 
made  by  Mr.  Coob  for  his  failure  to  fill 
the  order. 

The  Texas-American  Syndicate,  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas,  of  which  II.  II.  Tucker,  Jr, 
signs  himself  as  trustee,  is  appealing  to 
the  dupes  of  the  old  Uncle  Sam  Oil  JCo. 
for  more  money.  This  is  what  is  known 
in  the  parlance  of  get-rich-quick  promo¬ 
ters  as  the  “reloading  game.”  If  the  old 
investors  will  only  come  forward  with 
more  money,  success  and  wealth  for  the 
investors  is  in  sight.  This  is  the  role 
always  played  by  professional  promo¬ 
ters  after  the  original  investment  is  lost. 
E.  G.  Lewis  invariably  capitalizes  his 
failures  to  get  more  money  out  of  his 
victims  and  plays  some  of  them  for 
“suckers”  the  second  and  sometimes  the 
third  time.  Tucker  would  appear  to  be 
an  apt  pupil  of  Lewis. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  I.  R.  Hough 
Fur  Company,  Meriden,  Conn.,  swindling 
raw  fur  shippers,  comes  an  alleged  affi¬ 
davit  by  Hough  to  the  effect  that  his  law¬ 
yer,  Morris  M.  Wilder,  coached  him  in 
the  swindling  of  shippers.  Hough  claims 
he  was  advised  by  Wilder  that  his  plan 
to  quote  high  prices  and  make  meager 
returns  was  “law-proof.”  Hough  is  serv¬ 
ing  time  in  Atlanta,  and  the  County  Bar 
Association  is  reported  to  'be  investigat¬ 
ing  Wilder’s  professional  standing. 
Crooked  lawyers  are  a  menace  to  the 
profession  and  the  community ;  but  the 
responsibility  for  the  crooked  scheme 
rests  with  Hough  at  any  rate.  An  hon¬ 
est  man  does  not  employ  a  lawyer  to 
guide  him  in  conducting  the  ordinary 
business  affairs. 

I  have  a  claim  for  $100  for  apples 
against  Artee  Fruit  Company,  Florence, 
S.  C.,  which  were  shipped  Sept.  1,  1923. 
What  can  you  do  for  me  in  collecting 
this?  G.  L.  s. 

Virginia. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  collect  the  ac¬ 
count  from  the  Artee  Fruit  Company. 
Attorneys  report  as  follows : 

“The  Artee  Fruit  Company  has  a  bad 
reputation  for  paying  its  debts.  Several 
suits  have  been  filed  against  them  lately 
which  are  disputed  for  one  reason  or 
other.  Many  small  accounts  are  returned 
uncollectible.” 

We  publish  this  so  that  other  shippers 
will  be  safe  from  experience  similar  to  the 
above. 

Questions  of  general  interest  to  inves¬ 
tors  will  be  answered  in  this  column,  in 
which  case  only  initials  will  be  used. 
Others  will  be  answered  by  mail.  All 
letters  must  contain  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress. 


Look  Into  This 
Self-Feeding 
Ensilage  Cutter 


Your  Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutter 
Dealer  has  a  Real  Proposition 
for  You. 

He  has  the  right  price  and  the  right 
terms  on  the  ensilage  cutter  exactly 
suited  to  the  power  you  have,  the 
silos  you  want  to  fill,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  and  teams  you  have. 

Three  Models  for  Use 
with  Tractors 

Model  R-211  pictured  with,  light 
tractor  power  cuts  and  elevates  6 
to  9  tons  per  hour.  Four  other  mod¬ 
els  operating  on  3K  to  18  H.P.  give 
capacity  of  4  to  35  tons  per  hour. 
Write  for  catalog  and  nearest  deal¬ 
er’s  name,  if  you  don’t  know  him. 

Why  Blizzards  Excel—  Lightest  running.' 
Do  most  work  per  H.P.  Safest  to  Operate, 
Longest  Lasting.  Do  Finest  Work. 

Write  for  Catalog — Get  the  real  facts  on 
capacities,  power  needed,  work  done  by 
Blizzards. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO.  . 
Box  502  Canton,  Of 


filled  40  Silos — 

Never  Plugged 

“Filled  40  silos  this  fall  (1922)  with 
an  L-16  Papec  Cutter,  second  season, 
and  never  had  a  plugged  pipe.”  Ernest  Kahler, 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  Papec  is  made  in  four  sizes  to  fit  any  power. 
N-13  and  L-16  sizes  are  ideal  for  Fordsons. 

Send  today  for  our  new  catalog  and  U.  S.  Gov’t 
Bulletin  “Making  and  Feeding  of  Silage”— both  free. 
Learn  why  a  Papec  soon  pays  for  itself. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  St. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


GET A  GLOBE  —the  perfect  silo 

You  can  tell  them  by  their  roofs 

Buy  a  GLOBE  SILO  !  You 
will  then  get  a  silo  which 
gives  the  most  durable  and 
perfect  service  and 
which  saves  you  money. 

The  exclusive  GLOBE 
extension  root  gives 
IW%  storage  space  takes 
care  of  settling,  and  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  per  net 
ton  capacity.  Every 
extension  Hoof  is  a  Globe 
or  a  poor  imitation. 

GLOBE  SILOS  are  made 
of  high  quality  spruce 
and  fir  and  are  airtight, 
so  that  the  silage  in 
them  cures  perfectly, 
keeps  better  and  is  less  liable  to  freezing. 
Send  for  our  catalog  and  prices  on  Silos,  Tanks, 
Water  Tubs,  Portable  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  106,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FREE  PENCILS 

Jlurguina  in’ 

BUGGIES 

ROOFING 
Paints,  Overalls, 

-  Auto  Tires 
SPLIT  HICKORY 
FACTORIES 
Depl.  95 

I.awrenceburg,  Ind. 


Buy 
Direct 
Make  a 


Preserve  Barn  Manure! 

Nitrogen,  the  most  valuable  plantfood  in  manure, 
is  easily  lost.  Use  Agricultural  Gpysum !  Spread  it 
about  stalls  and  barns  to  prevent  this  loss  and 
keep  the  air  pure.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

THE  GYPSUM  INDUSTRIES 

Dept.  1  8  844  Rush  St.  Chicago,  I1L 


WANTFFI  — 100,000  TONS  of  late 

f  f  rill  1  LiU  unmatured,  frosted  CORN 
to  be  put  into  the  SILO  to  be  used  for  feed  this 
winter,  instead  of  being  wasted.  To  store  this 
amount  of  ENSILAGE  will  require  1,000  ONE 
HUNDRED-TON  METAL  SILOS. 


We  have  the  METAL  SILOS  if  you 
have  the  CORN.  Don’t  convert  into 
manure  what  can  be  made  into  Palat • 
able.  Milk  Producing  Feed. 


You  have  plenty  time  to  order  a  METAL 
SILO  and  erect  it.  We  guarantee 
prompt  shipment ,  as  well  as  the 
price.  * 


Your  Bank  Reference  is  all  we  require. 


EW  once  ensilage  cutter 

.  V¥ .  IyUOiJ  and  silo 


CO.  Dept.  409  Springfield,  0. 


Organized  Co-operation 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  bcoks  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hop-d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 
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CROCHETERS 


Experienced  on  Bootees  and  Sacques.  Good  pay. 
Steady  Homework.  KNITFIRM.  Inc., 35  W.  35lh  Sl..New  York.  NT. 


1 — — particulars. 

C.  BERTHEL  8  CO.  142  Lincoln  Ave..  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MAN  and  wife  for  farm;  steady  employment 
year  round;  everything  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  The  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs 
Ferry-on-tlie-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  educated  Chris¬ 
tian  married  couple,  without  children,  who  are 
interested  in  boys,  to  take  charge  of  a  group  of 
20  boys;  fair  salary  with  maintenance  to  right 
parties.  For  further  information,  communicate 
with  LEON  C.  FAULKNER,  Managing  Director. 


WANTED — Herdsman  and  dairyman  on  private 
place;  small  herd;  married;  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5678,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — White  girl  for  general  housework 
for  couple  and  two  children;  family  washing 
done  out.  BOX  132,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hands,  teamsters 
and  gardener;  steady  work  for  competent 
men.  HILLSIDE  FARMS,  Miners  Bank  Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


WANTED — Couple  in  family  of  three  adults; 

white;  young;  Protestant;  must  be  willing 
and  obliging;  woman  to  do  plain  cooking  and 
housework;  washing  done  out;  man  to  be  handy 
about  the  house,  but  to  help  mostly  out  of  doors 
where  other  man  is  kept;  couple  used  to  farm 
preferred;  couple  lias  own  sitting  room,  bed¬ 
room  and  bath;  house,  all  conveniences;  all- 
year  round;  28  miles  from  New  York  City. 
JACOB  W.  JACKSON,  Syosset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Tel.,  Syosset  47-J. 


WANTED — Couple,  white,  no  children;  man  for 
farm  wnrk;  woman  to  do  cooking  and  light 
housework;  conveniences  and  homelike  surround¬ 
ings;  .$75  per  month  and  board.  JOSEPH  O. 
CAN  BY,  Hulmeville,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  working  foreman  gardener-farmer, 
Protestant,  married,  no  children;  wife  make 
butter,  board  help;  unfurnished  cottage;  men’s 
house  separate;  gentleman’s  country  place, 
Westchester  County.  ADVERTISER  5704,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  capable  young  or  middle-aged 
woman,  as  cook  and  waitress  in  modern  su¬ 
burban  country  home;  family,  parents  and  three 
children;  mother’s  helper  and  laundress  em¬ 
ployed;  wages  $15  a  week;  references  required. 
MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  SUTRO,  Basking  Ridge, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant,  not  afraid  of  long  hours;  per¬ 
manent  position;  state  age,  weight,  nationality, 
wages  expected,  etc.  LONE  OAK  POULTRY 
FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  for  private  estate  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  single  man  for  general  farm  work;  must 
be  good  milker;  state  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  with  board  and  room.  Apply  J.  WALK¬ 
ER,  “Imehevan,”  Derby,  N.  Y. 


MAN  to  manage  22-acre  Summer  place  in 
Southern  Connecticut;  must  know  flower  and 
vegetable  gardening;  young  married  man  pre¬ 
ferred;  references  required  as  to  character  and 
work.  ADVERTISER  5713,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


PIGEON  man  wanted;  single  man,  experienced 
in  culling  and  mating;  must  be  practical,  hon¬ 
est  and  reliable;  give  full  particulars,  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  to  begin  with.  ADVERTISER 
5712,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple;  woman  to  do  cooking;  man  to 
do  outside  work;  wages  $125  per  month  and 
board;  couple  to  occupy  bungalow  with  all  im¬ 
provements:  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
HAYWARD  GREENLAND,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Party,  Protestant,  wishing  to  secure 
practical  poultry  experience;  no  salary;  if 
congenial,  share  of  profits.  BLAUVELT,  Holm- 
del,  N.  J. 


WANTED— A  good,  careful  cook,  for  an  insti¬ 
tution;  would  consider  a  mother  with  child. 
Apply  by  letter,  ADVERTISER  5717,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  small  family,  as  all  around 
farm  hand;  two  quarts  of  milk,  firewood ; 
house  has  all  improvements;  wages  $65  a  month; 
by  September  1.  ADVERTISER  5718,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  in  country;  three  in 
family;  house  has  all  improvements;  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  woman  and  child;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5719,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man  to  take  full  charge  of 
grounds  and  truck  garden,  also  about  200 
chickens;  in  applying,  state  age,  experience, 
wages  expected,  including  maintenance.  Ad¬ 
dress  reply  to  E.  E.  MATTHEWS,  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Wilkes-Barre  Citv  Hospital,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Working  farm  foreman;  married 
man  with  no  children  preferred.  Apply,  stat¬ 
ing  references  and  wages  desired,  HILLSIDE 
FARM,  1232  Miners  Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


WANTED — A  gentleman  and  lady,  living  six 
months  in  the  country  and  six  months  in  the 
city,  desire  a  married  couple  or  two  sisters  to 
do  all  the  work  of  the  household  except  cooking 
and  heavy  laundry;  a  permanent  and  desirable 
position;  trained  service  and  first-class  refer¬ 
ences  required;  in  replying,  state  wages  desired 
and  give  references.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  15, 
Cobalt,  Conn. 


WANTED — Housemother  in  boys’  cottage,  near 
Springfield;  some  housework  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5732,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple;  cook  and  gardener  (handy 
man);  country  place;  all  year  position;  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  5727,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  small  country  place 
at  Ridgefield,  Conn.;  wife  for  general  house¬ 
work,  including  cooking:  man  must  understand 
general  gardening,  including  care  of  cows  and 
chickens:  best  of  references  required.  Address 
W.  ANNINGTON  POTTER,  Ridgefield.  Conn. 


WANTED — Steady  married  man  for  permanent 
position,  who  knows  farming  and  machinery, 
t:o  care  for  eight  cows,  do  general  farm  work 
and  help  with  poultry,  on  poultry  and  dairy 
farm;  good  house,  etc.  HOWARD  F.  HEN¬ 
DRICKSON,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Protestant  couple;  useful  gardener, 
care  cow,  furnace;  wife,  cooking,  general 
housework;  no  objection  to  one  child.  Address, 
giving  full  particulars  and  references,  BOX  393, 
Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man;  married;  farmer  or  poultry- 
man;  have  500  hens;  would  prefer  shares;  200 
acres.  D.  A.  DOBIE,  M.D.,  545  W.  111th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Man  of  best  character  and  habits 
desiring  a  pleasant  home,  to  help  in  general 
work,  moderate  wages,  on  large  mountain  farm, 
lightly  stocked.  HIGH  FARM,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Strong  couple  for  boys’  school,  gen¬ 
eral  farm  and  repair  w’ork:  wife  as  chief 
cook;  salary  $1,800;  superintendent’s  cook.  $600 
and  maintenance.  Particulars,  W.  GRANT 
FANCHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Two  middle-aged  men  want  house¬ 
keeper;  woman  with  husband  to  work  farm 
preferred;  woman  with  children  acceptable;  fam¬ 
ily  privileges  extended;  two  miles  from  town. 
Apply  BOX  9,  It.  D.  3,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Sept.  1,  single  man;  good  milker  and 
general  farm  hand;  year  round  job,  with  good 
living  conditions  and  Wages  for  reliable  man 
willing  and  able  to  do  a  reasonable  day’s  work. 
ADVERTISER  5733,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Refined  houseworker  and  cook,  pri¬ 
vate  family,  three  adults;  permanent  position; 
congenial  surroundings;  good  home;  good  wages. 
INGLEE,  Box  678,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 


STEADY  job  for  a  first-class  married  milker 
and  farm  hand;  $70  per  month,  house,  milk, 
garden  and  wood;  could  use  grown  son.  BOX 
656,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER  wanted,  in  Christian  family  of 
two  adults  and  three  children;  other  help 
employed;  Summer  at  seashore;  Winter,  Ruther¬ 
ford,  N.  J.;  permanent  position;  good  home; 
good  wages;  reference  ..required.  MRS.  J.  D. 
CARPENTER,  Jr.,  Point  o’  Woods,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Gardener  with  long  reference; 

no  shiftless  party  considered;  give  full  partic¬ 
ulars,  nationality,  age,  family,  wages.  TWY- 
EFFORT,  INC.,  580  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED— Good  home  for  boy  or  old 
man.  handy  with  ax:  state  lowest  wages. 
VETTER,  Kingston,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  to  manage 
dairy  and  farm  near  Washington,  D.  C. ;  sal¬ 
ary  and  percentage  ofl  profits;  references  re¬ 
quired.  DR.  J.  H.  IDEN,  Navy  Yard  Dispen¬ 
sary,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  with  19  years’ 
practical  experience  on  commercial  and  pri¬ 
vate  plants,  open  for  position  Sept.  15.  H. 
SHAPIRD,  Mgr.  Brightwaters  Poultry  Farm, 
Brightwaters,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  work,  helping  overburdened  housewife 
in  farm  home.  ADVERTISER  5722,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  by  young  married  man,  Oct.  1; 

hustler,  sincere,  mechanical;  now  manager  on 
large  general  farm;  show  worth  in  work,  not  in 
bragging.  ADVERTISER  5694,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AN  intelligent,  active  man,  aged  43.  wishes  po¬ 
sition  as  overseer  or  caretaker;  good  all¬ 
round  mechanic;  best  of  reference.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  5716,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOU  have  the  farm;  I  have  experience  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work;  let’s  co-operate.  M.  T.  HORNE, 
Leavittsburg,  O. 


SINGLE  man,  age  28,  steady  and  industrious; 

no  bad  habits,  Who  knows  how  to  get  results, 
is  thoroughly  experienced  in  dairying,  poultry, 
fruit  and  general  farming;  can  operate  all  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery  and  tractors,  make  repairs 
on  same;  position  as  working  farm  manager 
where  results  are  expected  and  also  paid  for; 
can  furnish  best  of  references.  EDWARD  KET- 
TENBURG,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted;  married  man,  49,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  capable  of  managing  estate;  best  refer¬ 
ences  can  be  furnished.  FRANK  MARTIN,  237 
South  Cecil  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'  —  .  ■  -  -  - 

MANAGER  estate  or  commercial;  farm  raised, 
college  graduate;  26;  married;  no  children; 
understands  cattle,  hogs.  Grade  A  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  farming,  handling  of  men  and  ma 
chinery;  good  references,  including  last  em¬ 
ployer.  ADVERTISER  5720,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  experienced  dairyman; 

has  life  experience  in  all  modern  dairy  work; 
American;  white  and  single;  A1  references  for 
feeding  and  earing  test  cows;  age  25;  please 
state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5721, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UTILITY  man,  married,  one  child,  position  on 
estate  or  modern  farm;  do  farm  work,  repair 
work,  drive  car,  competent.  GILL,  809  Prince¬ 
ton  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


ENGLISH  shepherd  open  for  position;  life  ex¬ 
perience  with  sheep;  married;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  5723,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  three  years’  experience,  desires 
position.  ADVERTISER  5724,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  farm  manager  or  superintendent 
of  a  modern  stock  farm  or  private  estate; 
life  experience  with  purebred  cattle  and  swine, 
specializing  in  dairying,  breeding,  developing, 
testing,  records,  certified  milk  production,  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling,  handling  help  efficiently;  all 
modern  farm  machinery,  tractors,  etc.;  age  40; 
married;  no  children.  ADVERTISER  5725,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Clerical  position;  hotel,  office,  nur¬ 
sery.  ANNA  FAULHABER,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  MILKER — Married;  20  years’  reference;  can 
do  veterinary  work.  ADVERTISER  5728,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  Catholic  woman,  first-class  cook 
and  housekeeper,  or  nurse-companion;  very 
kind;  at  liberty  Sept.  1.  ADVERTISER  5729, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY-BARN  or  milkroom  work,  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  clean  living  conditions,  by  single  man; 
experienced.  ADVERTISER  5730,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wants  permanent 
position,  commercial  or  private  estate;  middle- 
aged;  American;  married;  no  children;  12  years’ 
practical  experience;  exceptional  references; 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5737, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Foreman  open  for  po¬ 
sition  Sept.  1  on  dairy  farm  or  estate;  22 
years’  experience.  BOX  297,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  American,  desires  position  as 
caretaker  on  estate  where  cottage  is  fur¬ 
nished;  reference  and  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  20,  Protestant,  wants  position  on 
first-class  poultry  farm,  estate  or  general 
farm  with  poultry  side  line;  experienced  incu¬ 
bators,  brooders  and  care  of  young  and  old 
stock;  handy  with  mason,  carpenter’s  tools;  ref¬ 
erences.  E.  AULD,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


A  FARM  manager  and  stockman  of  exceptional 
knowledge,  ability  and  reputation,  is  open  for 
connection  with  some  good  live  stock  farm  or 
breeding  establishment  where  highest  class  re¬ 
sults  are  demanded,  or  with  someone  desiring  to 
build  up  a  high-class  purebred  dairy,  for  either 
commercial  or  show  purposes.  ADVERTISER 
5735,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  of  wide  experience 
wishes!  position,  now  or  later;’  has  had  agri¬ 
cultural  and  stock  raising  course;  A1  references; 
give  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
5736,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 206-acre  farm;  50  acres  timber;  35 
Holsteins;  17  Lakenvelders;  team,  wagons, 
sleighs,  hand  tools,  farm  machinery,  milker,  100 
tons  hay.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


THREE  bearing  orchards,  with  crops  of  Stark 
Delicious  and  other  good  varieties,  near  rail¬ 
road  town;  modern  improvements;  fine  climate; 
at  $6,000,  $7,500,  $10,000;  easy  terms.  OVER- 
BROOK  ORCHARD  Co.,  Saluda,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — 156-acre  farm;  10-room  house; 

barns;  fruit  orchard;  with  tools  and  stock. 
Apply  owner,  VERNON  H.  TIGER,  Gladstone, 
N.  J. 


SOUTHERN  Delaware  County  dairy  farm;  Fall 
dairy;  19  cows;  Winter  income;  with  or  with¬ 
out  equipment.  Write,  if  interested,  P.  J. 
TAYLOR,  Kelsey,  N.  Y. 


PLEASANT,  small,  country  place  of  10  acres; 

reasonable  price;  house,  barns,  garage  and 
poultry  house;  all  modern  conveniences;  2  Vi 
miles  main  street;  ■•>  mile  trolley;  good  roads. 
WALTER  JOHNSON,  Middletown,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— General  store,  consisting  of  hard¬ 
ware  and  groceries,  located  in  farming  com¬ 
munity  in  Northeast  Ohio;  stock  and  fixtures 
will  invoice  about  $10,000:  real  estate,  $3500. 
For  particulars  address  ADVERTISER  5687,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  JERSEY— 126  acres,  12  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  good  stone  road,  suitable  for  dairy 
or  truck;  large  modern  house  with  beautiful 
trees  and  lawn;  good  outbuildings  and  tenant 
house;  must  be  sold  quickly.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  address  PRESTON  T.  ROBERTS, 
Moorestown,  N.  J.  Price  $20,000. 


FARM  to  rent,  one  mile  east  of  Rhinebeck. 

Dutchess  County;  good  chance  for  right  party. 
645  THIRD  AVE.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  poultry  plant;  3 
large  laying  houses,  electric  lights,  6  brooder 
houses,  Candee  incubator  2,400-egg  capacity,  750 
White  Leghorn  pullets,  12  acres  level,  tillable 
ground,  10-room  dwelling;  well  and  cistern 
pump  at  sink  in  kitchen;  good  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings;  price  $5,500,  part  cash.  C.  H. 
CHUBB,  Palenville,  N.  Y. 


10  ACRES  best  orange  land,  Orlando,  Fla.; 
price  $375.  J.  KIMBER,  Cazanovia,  N.  Y. 


CHICKEN  farm,  18  miles  from  New  York; 

nominal  rent  for  guardianship  of  place;  cot¬ 
tage  of  four  rooms  and  bath;  five  acres  meadow’; 
stables,  shed:  highest  references  required.  It.  E. 
ELY,  123  West  43d  St.,  New  York  City;  tele¬ 
phone  Bryant  2036. 


FOR  SALE,  to  settles  estate;  70-acre  farm,  one 
of  Monmouth  County’s  best;  wonderful  pro¬ 
ducer;  delightful  location;  near  Freehold;  come 
and  see  crops;  school,  shops  and  railroad  station 
adjoin.  BOX  707,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


WILL  sacrifice  80-acre  Connecticut  farm,  rich 
soil,  fine  large  buildings,  11  head  cattle,  2 
horses,  240  chickens,  machinery  and  tools;  all 
crops  included;  desirable  location;  price  $7,000; 
terms.  ADVERTISER  5714,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  5-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  5- 
room  house:  running  water:  healthful  valley 
of  Laporte,  70  miles  from  Denver.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5715,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT,  to  farmer  willing  f<>  make  living 
and  more,  partly  stocked  hill  dairy-fruit  farm. 
For  particulars  write  BOX  87,  Mountainville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Water-front  poultry  farm:  30  acres; 

good  road.  It.  ANDERSON,  Highgate  Center, 
Vt. 


TWO  furnished  rooms  to  rent,  light  housekeep¬ 
ing;  would  board  congenial  lady:  widow  de¬ 
sires  company  in  home.  H.  S.  MACKEY,  La- 
grangeville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nine-room  house,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  electric  lights,  telephone;  garage 
for  two  cars;  running  water  to  same,  with  three 
acres  of  ground,  near  depot  and  bay.  HENRY 
STAUB,  P.  O.  Box  76,  Bay  port,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


VINELAND,  N.  J.,  poultry  farm,  10  acres,  new 
buildings;  500  pullets;  fruit;  good  location; 
small  amount  down.  F.  FI.  HALL,  Box  346, 
Pitcairn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Bungalow,  5-6  rooms,  2-5  acres;  Ul¬ 
ster  or  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  bus  and  electric 
lines,  near  village;  state  price,  locality.  FRANK 
KONCET,  Stottville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm;  new  10-room  house; 

good  barn;  plenty  of  water.  ADVERTISER 
5726.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


108  ACRES,  good  buildings,  stock,  tools,  crops; 

near  State  road;  $8,000;  half  cash.  Owner, 
BOX  37,  Killingworth,  Conn. 


38-ACRE  farm  for  sale  on  account  of  death  in 
family;  must  be  sold;  reasonable.  OWNER, 
151  Main  St.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT— Dairy  farm;  good  location;  build¬ 
ings,  machinery;  adjoining  Somerville.  A.  L. 
CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 144  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  farm, 
with  good  milk  route,  in  Hudson  Valley,  about 
60  miles  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  5731, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  have  up-to-date  fruit  and  poultry  farm  with 
all  up-to-date  equipment,  in  operation  near 
New  York;  will  rent  or  work  on  shares;  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  for  right  party,  who  must  have 
experience.  DASHEW,  15  Park  Row,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED — Farm  about  20  acres,  within  50  miles 
New  York;  few  miles  station;  8-room  house: 
barn;  brook;  Jersey  preferred.  SPINDLER,  10<> 
Linden  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED' — 5-50  acres,  poultry  and  dairy  farm. 

20-50  miles  New  York;  improvements;  easy 
terms;  near  village  or  city.  BOX  138,  Han¬ 
cock,  N.  Yr.  Max  Sorensen. 


WANTED — -To  rent  poultry  farm,  stocked,  in 
New'  Jersey,  near  New  York,  by  experienced 
married  man,  or  50-50  basis;  write  full  particu¬ 
lars.  JOHNSON,  548  West;  163d  St.,  New  York 
City. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT — -Small  dairy  and  berry 
farm.  L.  E.  WHITFIELD,  Lakebay,  Wash. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  cottage;  large  living 
room,  open  fireplace,  electricity,  two  porches; 
1  acre  of  ground;  strawberries,  raspberries,  ap¬ 
ples  and  pears;  garden;  only  $2,000;  $500  cash; 
balance  like  rent;  %  mile  from  railroad  station. 
J.  A.  WHITNEY,  Brookfield,  Mass. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  tills  at  $1.75;  thousands 
ol  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  It.  W  WIND 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Extracted,  here,  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$7.80;  two,  $15;  buckwheat,  $6;  two,  $11.40; 
twelve  5-lb.  puils  clover,  $9;  buckwheat,  $7.80; 
10  lbs.  prepaid  in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1.75;  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y.  v 


WANTED — Power  hay  press;  give  condition, 
make  and  lowest  cash  price.  BOX  89,  La- 
cona,  N.  Y. 


ITALIAN  queens,  famous  Root  strain,  $1  each. 
WESLEY  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


LETTERS  that  look  like  typewritten  letters;  let, 
me  reproduce  your  sales  letters;  100  copies. 
$1.80;  300  copies,  $2.70;  500  copies,  $3.60.  H.  F. 
HOLMES,  53  Carlton  Ave.,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Buckeye  fir  Smiths  electric  incuba¬ 
tors;  state  size  and  condition.  BOX  162, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOARDERS  wanted;  abundance  fresh  eggs  and 
milk.  J.  W.  SHERER,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.35  gallon;  fresh 
made  sugar,  pound  cakes  30c;  small  cakes, 
40c;  products  guaranteed.  G.  L.  HOWARD, 
Essex  Jet.,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — -One  Oliver  two-base  tractor  plow, 
with  rolling  coulters;  condition  good;  no  use 
for  it:  make  offer.  FI.  C.  KELLER,  Schodack 
Landing,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — Blue  Hen  Mammoth  incubator,  in 
fine  condition;  2,880-egg;  $350,  crated;  one 

brand  new  Jamesway  brooder  stove,  large  size 
$25.  PAUL  KUHL,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  S.  D.  Blue  Hen  incubator,  con¬ 
sisting  of  14  standard  sections,  rated  10.080 
eggs;  perfect  condition;  with  all  equipment,  etc. 
BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katwnah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Choice  whi-t-e  clover  extracted 

honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.20;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.25;  de¬ 
livered  to  3d  postal  zone:  one  60-lb.  can,  $8; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  $15;  f.  o.  b.  Holgate,  O.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


WANTED — A  Flinman  single  unit  milker,  elec¬ 
tric,  and  potato  grader.  LEONARD  COL¬ 
VILLE,  Mendliam,  N.  ,7. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


I’ll  Save  You  %  to  V2 
at  This  Great  Sale 

Prices  Smashed !  The  biggest  Sale  in  our  24 
years  is  on!  Here’s  a  lifetime  opportunity. 
Get  a  high  quality  stove,  range  or  furnace 
direct  from  the  factory  at  a  tremendous  sav¬ 
ing.  Send  for  my  big  FREE  catalog  today— 
full  of  new  models,  new  features,  new  ideas, 
and  prices  so  low  as  to  be  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able.  No  matter  where  you  buy  your  stove 
or  range  someone  buys  it  from  the  factory 
first— why  not  you?  Here’s  my  platform— 
30  days  trial ,  360  days  approval  test  on  any¬ 
thing  you  order;  cash  or  easy  payments — some 
as  low  as  $3.00  monthly;  $100,000  bank  bond 
guarantee  on  everything — you  don't  risk  a  penny; 
24  hour  shipment;  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


Cash  or  OjpjjS  m  f 

Easy  ✓■ 

Payments 

I’llnotonlysellyou  \  li 

any  one  of  the  200  I jf 

bargains  in  this  cat-  C# 

alog  at  bedrock  factory  price  but  I’ll  give  you  the  most 
liberal  down  payment  proposition  of  which  you  have  ever 
heard.  Think  of  it — some  as  low  as  $3  down  and  $3  a 

month.  You  will  scarcely  miss  the  payments  and  the  stove  or  furnace 
will  be  yours,  fully  paid  for,  almost  before  you  realize  it.  Can  you 
afford  to  put  up  with  an  old,  worn-out  range  or  can  you  afford  to  put 
off  the  purchase  of  a  furnace,  when  you  can  take  advantage  of  this 
wonderful  opportunity?  Thousandsof  others  are  writ¬ 
ing  for  this  new  money-saving  book— you  should,  too. 


\  Customers 

Tfc  <.  Over  half  a  million  Kal- 

1  x  4  amazoo  owners  praise 

f  Kalamazoo  quality.  You  find  theseowners  in  every 
county  in  the  country —some  live  near  you.  We  will  send 
you  their  names  with  our  catalog.  Ask  them !  They  will 
tell  you  that  you  can’t  make  a  mistake  when  you  order 
from  Kalamazoo.  Our  big  business  has  been  built  by  our 
pleased  customers  who  have  recommended  Kalamazoo 
.quality  to  their  friends.  For  24  years  Kalamazoo  has 
specialized  in  quality  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 


24  years  in  business 
530,000  Satisfied  Customers 
Factory-to-you  prices 
■200  styles  and  sizes 
30  day  trial— 360  day  approval  test 
■24  hour  shipment 
■Cash  or  easy  payments 
$100,000  bank  bond  guarantee  in¬ 
sures  satisfaction  or  money  back 
■Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
■Above  all  else— quality 


You  Buy  on  this 
GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  all  articles  listed  and 


. — .  shown  in  our  catalog  to  be  exactly  T 

as  described  and  illustrated.  We 
guarantee  that  any  article  purchased  from  us  will  satisfy  you  CJ 
in  every  particular— that  it  will  give  you  honest  service,  which 
you  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  that  it  represents  full  value  for  the  price  you  paid. 
If  for  any  reason  whatsoever  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase  from  us,  we 
agree  to  satisfy  you  or  allow  you  to  return  the  article  to  us  at  our  expense,  and  we 
to  refund  any  money  you  paid  in  transportation  charges.  We  will  exchange  it  for 
other  goods  or  return  your  money.  _  ___ 


U  from  our  catalog,  in  your  home  for  30  days.  Use 
it  freely.  Put  it  to  every  test.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly  delighted,  if  you  are  not  100% 
satisfied,  if  it  is  not  everything  we  claim  it  to  be,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  everything  you  have  paid,  including  freight  charges.  Isn’t  that  fair? 
Could  you  ask  for  anything  better?  You  can’t  tell  what  a  stove  or  furnace  is  like  until 
you  actually  use  it  in  your  own  home.  Now  I’ll  go  even  farther— I’ll  let  you  have  any¬ 
thing  in  our  catalog  on  a  360  day  approval  test.  Where  in  the  world  can  you  beat  a 

proposition  like  that?  Above  all  else— QUALITY. 
Saved  $75.00  on  /  — — ___ 

Furnace  I  f  _  Send  for  FREE  Book  . 
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Three  Things  N ecessary  to  Gardening,  Success 


|  It  may  be  said  that  the  proper  time  for  an  article 
like  the  following  would  be  in  Spring.  At  this  time  we 
are  face  to  face  with  ‘the  evidence  of  “what  might  have 
been”  if  we  'had  handled  our  garden  just  right — so  per¬ 
haps  this  will  serve  as  a  double  remiuder.] 

OIL,  SEED  AND  WORK. — The  three  most 
essential  things  in  making  a  success  .of  the 
growing  of  vegetables,  either  for  market 
or  home  nse.  are  fertilization,  good  seeds, 
and  stick-to-itiveness.  One  can  take  most 
any  kind  of  soil,  and  it  may  he  as 
poor  as  the  proverbial  “church  mouse,”  but  with  the 
proper  fertilization  it  can  be  made  productive.  Then 
if  your  seed  is  poor  your  labor  and  hope  will  be  a 
failure.  Still,  if  you  have  the  two  former  and  lack 
the  third,  it  was  better  you  never  made  a  start,  for 
there  are  very  few  business  undertakings  that  have 
as  many  discouragements  attached  to  them  as  the 
growing  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  For  anyone  with 
little  capital,  undertaking  this  business  on  poor  soil, 
a  good  grade  of  fertilizer  is  the  best  to  use,  as  it 
can  be  applied  close  to  the  plant  where  it  will  lie 
immediately  available,  and  with  less  labor  than 
using  manure.  The  second  year  a  green  crop  should 
lie  plowed  under  where  it  was  possible  to  sow  such 


a  crop  the  previous  Fall.  I  followed  this  custom  on 
a  30-acre  farm  I  rented  for  19  years.  A  numiber  of 
the  acres  did  not  have  a  pound  of  manure  on  them 
in  all  those  years,  and  were  in  a  higher  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation  when  I  left  the  place  than  when  I  first  went 
there.  The  continued  cultivation  of  the  soil  will 
also  add  materially  to  the  feeding  of  the  crop  grown. 
By  so  doing  the  earth  retains  the  moisture  it  draws 
up  from  beneath,  as  well  as  the  rains  and  dews  from 
above.  If  the  soil  is  not  stirred  frequently  it  be¬ 
comes  hard  and  dries  out  very  rapidly,  so  that  the 
plant  food  in  the  soil  is  not  available. 

APPLYING  FERTILIZER. — The  best  results  are 
obtained  from  the  fertilizer  when  it  is  applied  broad¬ 
cast  and  harrowed  or  raked  in,  for  crops  that  feed 
on  the  entire  plot,  such  as  spinach,  lettuce,  radishes 
and  beets,  but  for  crops  in  rows,  such  as  peas  and 
potatoes,  it  is  better  to  sow  the  fertilizer  in  the  fur¬ 
row  before  planting  the  seed,  then  drag  a  chain 
through  the  furrow,  Which  thoroughly  mixes  the 
earth  with  the  fertilizer,  or  sow  the  seed  in  furrow, 
then  pull  a  little  earth  on  the  seed,  then  scatter  a 
handful  of  fertilizer  every  three  feet  on  top,  then 


pull  more  soil  on  that,  so  that  the  fertilizer  is  not 
exposed  to  the  air,  or  it  will  lose  considerable  of  the 
ammonia.  In  applying  it  to  set  plants,  such  as  cab¬ 
bage,  tomatoes,  peppers,  etc.,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  roots  do  not  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  phosphate,  or  it  will  retard  the  plant  from  tak¬ 
ing  root.  The  best  way  is  to  apply  it  after  the  plant 
is  set  by  putting  a  half  handful  in  a  circle  around 
the  plant  after  it  is  rooted,  and  hoe  or  cultivate  in 
the  soil.  In  applying  phosphate  to  strawberry  beds 
in  the  Spring,  it  should  be  applied  as  early  as  jk>s- 
sdble — as  soon  as  the  mulch  is  removed.  Sow  it 
broadcast  on  a  still  day,  When  the  plants  are  abso¬ 
lutely  dry;  then  take  an  old  brush  broom  and  run 
over  the  bed,  so  that  the  phosphate  will  not  burn  the 
hearts  or  leaves. 

TESTING  SEEDS  BEFORE  PLANTING.— A  fac¬ 
tory  would  not  put  out  a  machine  until  it  had  been 
tested  and  would  do  the  work  it  was  represented  to 
do.  Most  of  the  reputable  seed  houses  do  this,  but  I 
only  know  of  one  that  prints  on  each  package  of  seed 
the  percentage  that  will  germinate.  The  surest  way 
is  to  purchase  your  seeds  early;  then  before  plant- 
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Now  we  show  a  Massachusetts  cow- 


^^etrSeSkSehain  USCVS,'  fe^aTvShe"  rA*™  The  ta.  ohlf  «.  dropped  i„  1000. 

ouite  as  remarkable  m  anotnet  way.  ^  ^me  0|  them  have  made  great  records  as  milk  producers  or  herd  sires.  Such  a  cow  deserves  a  monument. 


quite  as  remarkable 

eight  bulls  and  eight  heifers. 


from  the  Agricultural  College — - 
There  were 
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iiig  time  plant  a  few  of  each  kind  in  a  small  hotbed 
or  a  box  near  the  heater.  This  will  give  one  a  pretty 
geod  idea  what  percentage  of  the  seeds  wall  grow, 
ond  when  you  sow  it  at  the  proper  time  in  the  open 
ground  you  will  know  whether  or  not  it  will  ger¬ 
minate.  There  is  nothing  more  discouraging  than 
for  one  to  sow  seeds  at  the  proper  time,  expecting 
them  to  appear  above  the  ground  in  due  season ; 
then  as  no  signs  of  them  can  be  seen,  the  planter 
begins  to  dig  in  the  ground  to  see  if  the  onion,  or 
celery  seed,  or  whatever  he  has  planted,  has  ger¬ 
minated.  If  not  he  may  lose  the  entire  crop  for  the 
yean-,  as  it  may  then  be  too  late  to  purchase  more 
seed  and  to  replant.  Another  important  thing  he 
will  learn  by  testing  seeds  is  how  thickly  the  seed 
should  be  sown,  for  if  only  50  to  00  per  cent  of  the 
peed  is  good,  it  should  he  planted  more  thickly  than 
it  80  or  90  per  cent  was  good.  In  purchasing  seeds 
the  lowest  priced  are  not  always  the  cheapest  in 
the  end. 

PERSE!'  ERANCE. — The  third  essential  I  men¬ 
tioned  is  just  as  important  as 'the  other  two.  A  person 
“may”  make  a  success  of  a  business  by  not  applying 
himself  to  it  all  the  time,  but  not  in  the  gardening 
nor  fruit  business,  and  it  is  not  enough  just  to  “like” 
the  business,  but  one  must  really  “love”  it.  I  could 
relate  many  instances  in  my  experience  where  I 
was  many  times  so  discouraged  in  times  of  blight, 
drought,  low  prices  and  need  of  hired  help,  that  I 
was  tempted  to  throw  up  the  sponge,  but  the  hope  of 
better  times  just  ahead  and  the  love  for  the  business 
spurred  me  on  till  the  goal  was  won.  The  experi¬ 
ence  one  gains  from  year  to  year  is  very  helpful  in 
making  the  burden  lighter  each  season.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  tedious  jobs  I 
had  to  contend  with  was  the  hand-weeding  of  celery, 
onions,  etc.,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  by  applying 
phosphate  instead  of  manure  to  plots  where  these 
seeds  were  planted  from  year  to  year,  and  not  allow¬ 
ing  any  weeds  to  go  to  seed,  it  would  eliminate  at 
least  three-quarters  of  the  time  and  backaching 
work  that  was  first  used  in  the  growung  of  them.  I 
have  more  trouble  with  purslane  than  any  other 
weed,  and  I  cannot  seem  to  eradicate  it.  It  will 
l>egin  to  drop  seed  nearly  as  soon  as  the  blossom 
opens.  I  am  very  careful  to  carry  the  plants  off  the 
ground  after  they  are  pulled,  and  not  allow  them 
to  lie  in  piles,  as  the  seeds  will  ripen  and  fall  if  left 
in  that  manner.  The  only  way  I  can  get  the  best  of 
it  is  to  prepare  the  plot  of  ground  that  I  am  going 
to  plant  to  lettuce  or  spinach  in  August,  three  weeks 
before  the  crop  is  planted.  In  that  time  most  of  the 
seeds  will  have  germinated,  and  then  by  running 
my  hand  motor  over  the  plot  it  destroys  all  that 
have  started  to  grow.  Then  by  planting  the  plot 
immediately  the  spinach  and  lettuce  have  got  such 
a  start  before  the  second  crop  of  weeds  come  up  that 
they  are  easily  controlled  with  the  hand  cultivator. 

WORKING  AHEAD. — I  have  stated  before  in  one 
of  my  articles  the  importance  of  doing  the  work 
when  it.  should  lie  done,  and  not  say  “Oh,  a  few  days 
will  not  make  any  difference.”  That  will  make  all 
the  difference  between  a  good  crop  and  a  poor  one. 

A  neighbor  once  said  to  me,  “I  don’t  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  accomplish  so  much.  There  is 
not  a  weed  to  he  seen  in  your  whole  plot.”  I  told 
him  that  my  plan  wa s  to  do  a  thing  before  it  was 
needed ;  in  other  words,  one  looking  at  my  plot 
would  say  it  was  in  perfect  order,  and  would  not 
need  any  attention  for  a  few  days,  hut  I  kept  ever¬ 
lastingly  at  it,  and  do  not  allow  the  ground  to  get 
hard  or  the  weeds  to  start,  and  by  this  method  save 
more  than  half  the  labor  that  would  be  required  if 
these  things  should  occur.  A  number  of  my  friends 
have  said,  “It  certainly  must  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to 
do  this  work  and  make  a  success  of  it,”  while  others 
have  said,  “My,  what  an  awful  lolt  of  hard  work 
you  must  do  to  keep  things  in  the  shape  you  do.” 
Well,  I  am  working  on  the  first  line  of  pleasure  and 
forgetting  the  hard  end  of  it.  I  remember  reading 
some  lines  that  a  “beginner”  should  keep  in  mind : 

It  isn’t  the  start  alone  that  counts,  it  isn’t  the  start 
alone ; 

It’s  the  place  you  hold  at  the  end  by  which  the  worth 
of  your  work  is  known. 

The  dancing  horse  and  the  prancing  horse  may  be  proud 
ere  the  race  is  run, 

But  they  never  receive  a  cheer  if  they  lag  at  the  rear 
when  the  race  is  done. 

A  fool  may  start  for  a  lofty  goal  and  hurry  ahead,  and 
still 

Be  a  fool  if  he  quits  with  the  end  he  sought  beyond  him 
over  the  hill. 

New  Jersey.  wm.  perkins. 
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ning  to  show  up  in  the  meadow  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
time  to  plow  up  the  field.  The  question  is  how  to  get 
the  field  hack  into  a  new  seeding  of  meadow  for  an¬ 
other  year,  thus  keeping  the  field  in  permanent  mea¬ 
dow.  Hay  is  worth  more  than  grain  to  us.  and  we  do 
not  care  to  raise  any  cultivated  crop,  as  corn,  etc.,  as 
this  would  interfere  with  our  orchard  work.  Could 
the  field  be  plowed  in  August,  cultivated  until  Sep¬ 
tember  and  again  seeded  to  a  mixture  of  Timothy, 
Aisike  and  Red  clover,  and  a  little  Alfalfa?  I  have 
never  seen  land  handled  in  this  way,  and  would  like 
to  hear  from  you  about  it.  All  of  the  farm  is  now 
planted  to  orchard  except  one  field  and  we  do  not 
care  to  run  a  rotation  on  this  field,  but  prefer  to  have 
a  permanent  meadow  if  possible.  c.  W.  w. 

Wayne  Co.,  N,  Y. 

\A7E  have  often  tried  to  explain  the  so-called 
“  V  Clark  system  of  renewing  a  meadow.  The 
theory  of  it  is  to  plow  or  disk  the  old  meadow  in 
late  Summer  and  fit  the  land  as  well  as  possible 
for  re-seeding  about  the  middle  of  September.  The 
thorough  way  is  to  work  the  sod  with  a  disk  or 
spiing-tooth  until  the  old  grass  and  weeds  are 
thoroughly  cleaned  out.  In  the  original  Clark  plan 
the  rule  was  to  use  no  plow,  but  rely  on  a  cutaway 
disk  entirely.  This,  when  well  weighed  down  and 
given  plenty  of  power,  chopped  and  cut  up  the  sod 
instead  of  turning  it  over.  When  sod  is  turned  over 
and  the  upper  surface  well  smothered  it  looks  like 
a  nice  job — all  ready  for  seeding.  The  trouble  is 
tiiat  the  grass  and  vveeds  are  merely  tucked  out  of 
sight  and  they  will  come  to  life  later  and  grow  up 
with  the  new  seeding,  making  trouble  after  the  first 
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pendent  on  the  senses.  The  blind  man.  even  the  in¬ 
telligent  blind  horse,  knows  when  he  nears  a  solid 
object,  and  will  not  walk  against  it.  My  friend 
the  editor  can  hear  many  things  I  cannot  hear, 
though  he  is  called  almost  a  deaf  man,  and  my 
sense  of  hearing  is  very  acute.  When  we  concede, 
no,  when  we  begin  to  know,  there  are  other  acting 
forces  within  man  besides  the  senses,  then  we  are 
in  a  position  to  understand  how  some  people  can 
find  water  with  a  peach  crotch  while  others  fail. 
But  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  ABC  of  the  sub¬ 
conscious  mentality  of  man,  and  perforce  must  go 

slowly.  L.  W.  EIGHTY. 

Pennsylvania. 


This  automobile  is  carrying  the  slogan  “Eat  Fruit” 
5, (MX)  miles  through  17  States.  (See  next  page.) 

year.  In  a  rotation  where  grass  is  cut  only  two 
years  or  so  this  does  not  make  so  much  difference, 
hut  where  a  permanent  meadow  is  wanted  the  old 
grass  and  weeds  must  be  killed  out.  Thus  the  most 
thorough  work  must  he  done  in  fitting  the  soil.  Mr. 
Clark  who  advocated  this  plan,  used  to  disk  and 
harrow  the  land  about  f5  times  before  seeding.  He 
was  rewarded  by  yields  of  four  tons  or  even  more 
per  acre,  continuing  8  or  10  years.  A  good  applica¬ 
tion  of  lime  is  usually  needed,  not  only  to  supply 
this  mineral  to  the  crop,  but  to  fit  the  soil.  Heavy 
seeding  will  pay  if  a  permanent  meadow  is  wanted ; 
12  to  15  lbs.  each  of  Timothy  and  Red-top  per  acre 
and  5  to  6  lbs.  of  clover.  We  should  use  both  Aisike 
and  Red.  The  Red-top  fits  in  with  the  Timothy 
and  gives  a  heavier  yield.  Such  mixed  hay  is  not 
the  best  for  selling,  but  is  better  for  feeding.  Of 
course  a  heavy  crop  will  require  heavy  fertilizing 
year  after  year. 


Renewing  An  Old  Meadow 

For  the  past  five  seasons  we  have  obtained  a  good 
hay  crop  from  a  meadow,  due  to  the  application  of 
about  500  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  high-grade  home-mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer  applied  early  iu  the  Spring.  W’hile  the  hay 
was  quite  good  this  last  year,  spots  of  weeds  such  as 
golden  rod.  sd'rrel,  wild  carrot  and  charlock  are  begin- 


That  “Electric  Conductor”  Finding  Water 

I  WAS  rather  pleased  to  note  on  page  1048  that 
my  friend  Fred  W.  Card  was  not  quite  ready  to 
allow  tiie  “electric  conductor”  theorist  to  put  one 
over  on  him.  The  editor  will  not  even  admit  it  is 
a  fact  that  a  man  witli  a  forked  stick  can  locate  an 
underground  stream.  He  says:  “Now  let  us  con¬ 
cede  it  ean  he  so  found.”  We  are  hardly  ready  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  a  fact  when  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  a  fact.  My  friend  Fred  W.  Card, 
though  scientifically  trained  and  holding  a  master’s 
degree  from  Cornell,  has  had  enough  experience  to 
know  that  a  man  can  with  a  forked  stick  locate  un¬ 
derground  streams  of  water,  but  he  is  making  search 
for  the  cause  in  the  laboratory  of  liis  alma  mater; 
lut  so  long  as  the  laboratory  will  not  recognize  the 
subconscious  powers  of  man  he  will  find  nothing 
there.  Over  in  the  psychological  department  they 
will,  like  the  editor,  concede  that  man  is  possessed 
of  a  subconscious  mentality,  but  the  workings  there¬ 
of  are  no  clearer  to  them  than  the  pulling  down  of 
the  stick  is  to  the  editor. 

Will  you  allow  a  “plain  man”  who  knows  to  tell 
you  that  you  will  never  find  the  cause  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  stick  outside  of  man.  but  within  man, 
You  will  find  it  in  the  subconscious  mentality  of 
man.  While  the  conscious  mind  of  man  cannot 
know  of  a  stream  of  water  hidden  from  all  the 
senses,  the  subconscious  can  know,  as  it  is  not  de- 


Wholesale  Distribution  of  Mail 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  at  all  interested,  but 
I  am  enclosing  letter  and  circular  from  post  office  de¬ 
partment  in  answer  to  an  objection  I  made  to  them 
about  all  kinds  of  trash  being  put  into  the  mail  box 
only  addressed  to  box  holder.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Householder,  Third  Ward,  New  York  City,  is  just  as 
definite  an  address  as  what  they  suggest  in  their 
circular.  _  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  object  of  such 
a  ruling  is  to  hold  open  for  exploitation  every  farmer 
in  the  country,  and  allow  the  “sucker  bait”  an  easy 
way  of  distribution.  I  will  admit  that  my  objections 
to  having  my  mail  box  flooded  with  all  kinds  of  “sucker 
bait”  and  not  even  an  address  on  it  may  be  my  own 
peculiarity,  and  such  stuff  may  be  welcome  to  tlie  rest 
of  rural  America — but  I  doubt  it.  m.  b.  yager. 

Pennsylvania. 

\A/E  are  interested  in  anything  that  has  to  do 

v  V  with  the  comfort  or  profit  of  country  people. 
In  this  ease  the  Postmaster  General  refers  to  a  cir¬ 
cular  which  was  prepared  last  year.  As  the  pack¬ 
age  marked  “Boxholder”  complies  with  this  rule 
the  department  holds  that  it  was  properly  addressed. 
This  circular  states : 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  addressing  and  handling  of 
ordinary  mail  on  which  the  required  postage  is  fully 
prepaid,  in  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  send  a  piece 
to  every  box  holder  on  a  rural  route,  the  box  numbers 
may  be  omitted  from  the  individual  pieces,  but  in  order 
that  the  matter  will  bear  a  definite  address  as  required 
by  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  each  piece  should 
he  addressed  in  the  following  manner:  Box  holder. 
Route  1,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

All  the  pieces  for  the  same  route  must  be  put  up  by 
the  mailer  in  a  package  labeled,  preferably  by  means 
of  a  facing  slip,  as  follows:  For  distribution  to  box 
holders,  Route  1,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Each  piece  must  bear  the  required  amount  of  postage. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  postage  on  matter  mailed  in  this 
way  for  delivery  on  rural  routes  be  prepaid  in  money 
under  the  permit  system  when  presented  in  the  pre¬ 
scribed  quantities  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  459.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  or  by  means 
of  preeanceled  postage  stamps  affixed  to  each  piece 
under  the  conditions  governing  the  use  of  such  stamps 
on  mail  other  than  of  the  first  class  as  set  forth  in 
Article  67.  page  17,  July,  1923,  Postal  Guide. 

This  method  of  addressing  will  result  in  materiallv 
speeding  up  the  handling  and  delivery  of  circulars,  ad¬ 
vertising  matter,  etc.,  mailed  in  large  quantities.  Mail¬ 
ers  may,  of  course,  continue  to  address  matter  intended 
ior  delivery  on  rural  routes  to  the  individual  and  route 
number,  post  office  and  State,  as  heretofore. 

Thus  the  plan  of  distributing  is  legitimate  so-  far 
as  postage  payment  is  concerned.  As  to  the  point 
that  this  enables  dealers  in  “sucker  bait”  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  farmers — there  is  something  in  it.  The 
question  is  how  far  should  the  government  go  in 
shutting  out  such  advertising  documents.  It  is  quite 
a  saving  to  any  legitimate  business  when  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  writing  the  direction  on  each  piece  of  mail 
can  be  avoided.  Where  should  the  government 
draw  the  line? 


Elevator  in  Farmhouse 

TN  answer  to  Mrs.  E.  H.  M.,  Connecticut,  on  page 
A  999,  a  simple  lift  or  elevator  in  a  farmhouse  can 
he  built  that  can  be  worked  by  the  person  in  the 
lift,  or  by  the  persons  on  either  first  or  second  floor, 
or  power.  It  can  be  pulled  up  or  down  from  either 
floor.  It  will  lock  itself  where  stopped.  It  will 
take  about  one-eighth  the  amount  of  effort  that  it 
takes  to  walk  upstairs.  It  can  be  arranged  to  pull 
by  rope  or  by  crank.  As  to  cost,  that  will  depend 
on  conditions;  where  it  is  located  in  the  house,  the 
height  of  the  ceilings,  size  of  floor  timbers,  cost  of 
labor  and  what  lumber  if  any,  you  may  have  on  the 
farm.  It  would  want  14  4-in.  wood  or  iron  rope 
pulleys,  and  less  than  100  ft.  of  %-in.  rope.  A  good 
mechanic  could  do  all  the  work  in  from  six  to  10 
days.  The  elevator  could  be  continued  to  cellar 
with  little  cost ;  a  little  more  rope  and  cutting 
through  first  floor  and  about  one  more  day’s  work. 
If  Mrs.  E.  H.  M.  has  a  husband  or  son  who  is  handy 
with  tools,  she  could  save  most  of  the  mechanic’s 
expense.  g.  e.  s. 


Bantam"  hens  as  foster  mothers  for  young  quail  are 
the  latest. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  beets  are  afflicted  with 
a  disease  related  to  that  of  scab  on  potatoes.  The  use  of 
sulphur  will  help. 
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Summer  Horticultural  Gatherings  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Connecticut 

COMBINED  MEETINGS— The  Summer  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  State  horticultural  societies  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Connec¬ 
ticut  were  held  this  year  in  conjunction  with  the 
national  fruit  growers’  organization,  the  American 
Pomiologioal  Society.  Beginning  a  three-d'ays’  tour 
of  Pennsylvania  at  Waynesboro  on  August  4,  a  large 
gathering  of  growers  spent  the  day  in  Franklin 
County  under  ideal  weather  conditions,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  excellently  planned  tour  north  to  Cham- 
bersburg  and  then  across  to  Gettysburg  for  the 
night.  Here  the  sod  orchard  is  seen  at  its  best,  and 
clean  cultivation  becomes  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule.  Yet  the  trees  ap¬ 
peared  vigorous  and  thrifty,  while  the 
growers  explained  that  the  prevention 
of  washing  on  the  hillsides  was  of  ut¬ 
most  importance.  Here  in  one  of  the 
most  progressive  sections  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  the  system  of  orchard  manage¬ 
ment  best  suited  to  conditions  has 
been  reached  through  trial  and  ex¬ 
perience.  If  sod  is  the  best  system  for 
this  section,  then  sod  it  should  be. 

AN  INSTRUCTIVE  TOUR.  —  Of 
course  to  outsiders  Gettysburg  be¬ 
comes  famous  for  historical  reasons, 
but  removed  from  this  setting  it  still 
has  a  charm.  Nothing  more  could  be 
desired  than  the  heights  and  slopes  of 
surrounding  orchard  land.  The  tour 
through  Adams  County,  long  known  in 
fruit-growing  circles,  was  as  delightful 
as  it  was  interesting.  In  and  around 
Riglerville  some  excellent  orchards 
were  seen.  At  the  field  laboratory  at 
Arendtsville  a  half-pint  of  leaf-hoppers 
were  exhibited  as  the  catch  from  one 
single  apple  tree — not  counting  those 
that  got  away — and  the  proximity  of 
the  Japanese  beetle  was  foretold  by  the 
discussion  of  that  pest.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  in  and  around  Flora  Dale, 
where  a  most  interesting  stop  was 
made  at  the  Tyson  Brothers’  orchards, 
while  in  the  evening  a  meeting  with 
the  York  County  Growers  completed 
the  day. 

HOME  OF  THE  YORK  IMPERIAL. 

— The  third  day  of  the  tour,  August  0, 
saw  the  string  of  cars  heading  towards 
the  Springwood  Orchards  of  John  C. 

Schmidt,  and  the  monument  to  the 
York  Imperial  apple,  but  some  eai’ly 
risers  were  blessed  with  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  visit  the  vineyard  of  J.  K. 

Gross  at  York,  whose  writings  on  in¬ 
arching  of  grapevines  have  recently 
been  seen  in  these  columns.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  that  this  revered 
octogenarian  might  tell,  and  we  hope 
that  he  will  let  no  opportunity  slip. 

But  to  return  to  the  tour — there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  past  success  and  fu¬ 
ture  welfare  of  this  section  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  bound  up  with  the  York  Im¬ 
perial  apple.  A  meeting  at  Elizabethtown  with  the 
Lancaster  growers  at  noon,  combined  with  the  run 
from  there  to  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  via  Wilmington, 
Del.,  completed  a  full  day.  To  those  to  whom  this 
part  of  Pennsylvania  is  new,  there  is  an  amazing 
realization  of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  sec¬ 
tion.  The  sturdy  Dutch  “L-shaped”  houses,  each 
with  its  garden,  the  fields  of  tobacco  and  corn,  in¬ 
dicated  the  reasons  Lancaster  County  is  reputed  to 
be  the  richest  agricultural  county  in  the  United 
States.  Talks  from  visiting  and  home  orchardists 
and  horticulturists  at  the  various  stops  were  added 
attractions  of  an  excellent  tour. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ROUTE.— In  New  Jersey, 
Bridgeton  was  the  starting  place.  The  line  of  march 
had  been  most  thoroughly  prepared,  and  each  place 
of  interest  was  designated  by  number  and  recorded 
by  number  on  printed  sheets  so  that  all  who  passed 
knew  what  they  were  supposed  to  see.  But  it  had 
to  be  well-planned  for  there  are  over  a  thousand 
members  of  this  vigorous  State  society,  and  there 
were  over  100  cars  in  line.  The  Seabrook  Orchards 
with  their  hundreds  of  acres  of  peaches  and  apples 
were  the  wonder  and  amazement  of  all  who  had  not 
seen  them  before,  and  the  vegetable  and  flower  and 
nursery  activities  were  quite  inspiring.  It  would 


take  too  long  even  to  enumerate  the  many  points 
of  interest  from  Bridgeton  to  Glassboro,  but  any 
who  were  not  along  missed  a  real  treat.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  saw  a  continuation  of  the  tour  through  Cam¬ 
den  and  Burlington  counties,  finally  winding  up  at 
the  home  of  Senator  Emrnor  Roberts  for  a  delightful 
luncheon.  The  ravages  of  the  Japanese  beetle  were 
plainly  to  be  seen  on  almost  every  class  of  foliage 
and  the  Oriental  peach-moth  was  always  in  evidence. 
Speaking  programs  both  days  were  full  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

A  NEW  YORK  PICNIC.— New  York  held  its  east¬ 
ern  meeting  at  Claverack  on  the  following  day.  Un¬ 
like  the  meetings  in  the  other  States,  this  meeting 
was  one  primarily  for  a  picnic  and  a  good  time.  A 
goodly  number  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  the  hospitality 


This  shows  a  rural  songfest  experiment  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Cars  gathered  on 

Sunday  afternoon  for  a  service  of  song. 


Photograph  of  asparagus  grown  by  W.  C.  Renehan,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.  (  who,  by  the 
way,  has  named  his  place  Hope  Farm).  The  variety  is  Argenteuil.  The  bunch  of 
four  stalks  weighs  an  even  pound,  while  the  other  bunches  have  six  and  seven  stalks. 
Mr.  Renehan  says  that  no  special  treatment  was  given.  In  that  case  our  folks  will 
want  to  know  what  common  treatment  is  in  his  country.  Except  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity  these  big  stalks  are  not  very  desirable  in  most  markets.  People  want  a 

medium-sized  tender  stalk. 


of  Clifford  Miller,  and  turned  homeward  with  old 
acquaintances  renewed. 

CONNECTICUT  FEATURES.— For  those  who 
continued  the  trip  into  Connecticut  there  were  two 
profitable  hours  to  be  spent  at  Greenwich  at  the 
Conyers  Farm.  Here  is  one  of  the  finest,  largest, 
and  best  managed  orchards  in  Eastern  America.  Its 
proximity  to  market  makes  it  all  the  more  valuable. 
At  Mount  Carmel  the  annual  field  day  of  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Connecticut  Pomological  Society  and  the  American 
homological  Society.  After  a  tour  of  the  grounds 
and  after  the  completion  of  a  short  speaking  pro¬ 
gram  the  societies  continued  their  journey  through 
the  orchards  of  W.  A.  Henry  and  J.  A.  Martin,  and 
from  thence  on  past  the  Barnes  Brothers’  Nurseries. 
The  next  day  was  not  auspicious  for  an  orchard 
tour,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  heavy  rains 
were  not  of  more  value  than  the  tour.  Surely  the 
travelers  who  had  endured  a  temperature  of  100  at 
Lancaster  and  the  dazzling  heat  of  Bridgeton  en¬ 
joyed  the  downpour  to  their  hearts’  content.  And 
in  spite  of  the  rain  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Rogers  Orchard  at  Shuttle  Meadow  that  lacked  not 
at  all  in  hospitality,  cordiality,  interest,  and  good 
will.  In  the  packing  house  a  most  delicious  lunch¬ 


eon  was  served,  and  a  speaking  program  in  the 
afternoon  followed  a  brave  and  profitable  trip 
through  the  rain-soaked  and  well-kept  orchards.  The 
American  Pomological  Society  on  its  5,000-mile  tour 
through  17  States  furnished  speakers  at  all  the 
gatherings,  adding  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  tours,  and  thousands  of  growers  carried  the 
new  slogan  throughout  Eastern  America  —  “eat 
fruit.” 

AMERICA’S  BIGGEST  ORCHARD  TOUR.  — 
When  the  23d  day  of  August  is  ended  and  the  last 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  program 
has  been  completed,  the  curtain  will  ring  down  on 
one  of  the  biggest  orchard  tours  ever  planned  and 
carried  out.  On  July  14  the  tour  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
fruit  began  in  Kentucky  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  visiting  17  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  so  arranged  as  to 
fit  in  with  the  dates  of  the  Summer 
meetings  of  the  various  State  horti¬ 
cultural  societies  through  which  the 
tour  progressed.  In  the  official  car 
journeyed  relays  of  fruit  specialists 
picked  up  in  different  States  and  car¬ 
ried  into  others,  helping  to  round  out 
the  programs  of  the  horticultural  so¬ 
cieties  and  adding  to  the  interest  of 
the  trip.  The  total  mileage  will  be 
over  5,000  miles,  and  the  States  visited 
will  have  included  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  The 
American  Pomological  Society  through 
this  effort  to  bind  the  fruit  growers  of 
America  together  once  more  comes  into 
its  own,  and  takes  its  place  among  the 
leading  horticultural  agencies  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Seventy-five  years  ago  there  was 
no  question  of  the  importance  of  this 
society  to  American  fruit  interests,  but 
with  the  advent  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  other  publicly  supported  in¬ 
stitutions  the  major  part  of  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  activities  have  gradually  been 
taken  over.  But  now  with  the  crying 
need  for  the  expenditure  of  effort  and 
thought  upon  marketing  problems,  the 
“national  association  of  fruit  growers” 
has  seized  upon  a  golden  opportunity 
and  started  out  to  popularize  fruit  in 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people  with 
an  “eat  more  fruit”  campaign. 

STATE  MEETINGS.— The  meeting 
in  each  State  is  in  charge  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  and  has  usually 
consisted  of  a  tour  within  that  State 
together  with,  a  regular  speaking  pro¬ 
gram  supported  by  the  speakers 
brought  into  the  State  by  the  national 
society.  Attendance  has  run  as  high 
as  a  thousand,  and  the  cars  on  tour 
have  reached  well  over  the  hundred. 
A  part  of  the  time  has  been  devoted  to 
explaining  the  “eat  more  fruit”  cam¬ 
paign,  and  orchardists  returning  from 
the  meetings  have  carried  the  slogan 
“eat  fruit”  into  every  section  of  the  States  through 
which  the  tour  has  passed.  Any  effort  that  re¬ 
ceives  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  American 
fruit  grower  is  worth  consideration.  Not  only  are 
the  growers  receiving  valuable  technical  informa¬ 
tion  from  out-of-State  speakers  as  well  as  those 
from  their  own  State,  but  they  are  also  catching 
the  trend  towards  united  effort,  while  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  wherever  the  tour  has  passed  has  heard 
and  seen  the  slogan  “eat  fruit”  many  times  over. 
'There  is  no  question  but  that  a  live  and  welcome 
chord  has  been  struck  in  the  hearts  of  American 
fruit  growers.  The  progress  of  the  campaign  and 
the  results  of  the  tour  will  be  worth  watching. 

H.  B.  T. 


Statement  of  an  Alfalfa  Problem 

How  I  wish  I  had  some  fields  seeded  to  Alfalfa  !  I 
want  to  try  it,  and  am  asking  your  help  in  advising  me. 
The  contemplated  field  is  about  two  acres.  It  slopes 
gently  to  the  west.  It  is  now  in  meadow.  Last  time 
I  seeded  it  there  must  have  been  some  Alfalfa  in  the 
clover  seed,  because  here  and  there  Alfalfa  stems  came 
in  and  have  lived  three  years— are  alive  today — and 
this  with  no  inoculation.  How  shall  I  proceed? 
Here  is  my  plan  :  Plow  this  Fall,  all  one  way,  east  and 
west  to  insure  drainage.  Put  on  lime  and  manure  this 
Winter.  Seed  to  millet  next  year.  Plow  again.  Lime 
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again.  Seed  to  oats  and  Alfalfa  in 
Spring  of  1926.  Would  this  be  the  best 
way  to  go  at  it?  How  much  ground  lime 
shall  I  use?  How  much  oats  and  Alfalfa 
to  the  acre?  What  kind  of  Alfalfa? 
Where  can  I  get  the  best  seed?  How  in¬ 
oculate  and  where  get  the  stuff?  Th’s 
field  has  cut  heavy  crops  of  common 
clover  and  Timothy  during  1922  and 
1923,  not  so  good  this  season,  too  cold 
and  dry.  Will  Sweet  clover  thrive  in 
ordinary  fields  without  inoculation?  I 
have  been  told  it  would,  and  so  prepare 
the  way  for  Alfalfa.  Is  it  true? 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  D.  J.  P. 

Your  land  appears  to  be  somewhat 
adapted  to  Alfalfa,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  appearance  of  a  few  plants  in  the 
clover  seedings.  Obtain  representative 
samples  of  the  surface  soil  of -the  field 
in  question.  These  may  be  procured  by 
the  use  of  a  spade.  It  wbuld  be  well  to  ' 
have  about  six  samples  obtained  at  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  the  field  (six  inches 
deep).  Number  these  so  that  you  can 
readily  identify  them  and  mail  them  to 
Prof.  E.  L.  Worthen,  Agronomy  Depart¬ 
ment,  Cornell  University,  requesting  that 
he  .notify  you  how  much  lime  you  should 
use  per  acre  for  Alfalfa  growing.  Plow 
this  Fall  and  work  it  heavily  next 
Spring.  Lime  and  manure  this  Winter, 
being  careful  that  manure  is  free  .of 
weeds.  If  the  soil  is  of  prood  fertility  it 
might  be  well  not  to  manure  at  all,  but 
apply  lime  in  the  Spring.  Millets  will 
hold  weeds  in  subjection,  and  your  plan 
of  utilizing  them  is  feasible.  You  could 
seed  with  oats  and  Alfalfa  in  the  Spring 
of  1926.  In  that  case,  I  would  not  lime 
when  fitting  the  ground  for  millet,  but 
would  apply  the  lime  to  the  ground  in 
the  Winter  of  1926.  Two  bushels  of 
oats  and  15  to  20  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  seed 
should  be  used. 

Grimm  Alfalfa  is  the  hardiest  strain 
and  lias  given  good  results  in  your  coun¬ 
ty.  Ontario  Variegated  Alfalfa  is  also 
exceptionally  good  for  your  territory.  If 
you  do  not  procure  either  of  these  va¬ 
rieties,  be  positive  that  you  have  gen¬ 
uine  northwestern  Alfalfa  seed. 

Don’t  gamble  on  your  seed  by  running 
any  risk  of  unknowingly  using  foreign 
grown  or  southern  grown  seed.  It.  is 
well  worth  extra  care  to  get  genuine 
Grimm  or  Ontario  Variegated  Alfalfa 
seed.  You  mav  procure  inoculating  ma¬ 
terial  from  Cornell  University  or  from 
reliable  manufacturers  and  distributors. 
By  all  means  inoculate  the  seed  as  it 
may  be  the  one  factor  that  stands  be¬ 
tween  you  and  success. 

Seeding  in  1925,  unless  you  want  to 
grow  millet  on  this  land,  there  is  really 
no  necessity  of  this  procedure.  You 
could  plow  the  land  this  Fall,  lime  this 
Winter  and  work  heavily  next  Spring. 
Harrow  regularly  about  once  per  week 
or  10  days  to  keep  the  surface  soil  friable 
and  free’  of  weeds.  Seeding  can  be  made 
in  July  or  early  August  without  a  nurse 
crop.  The  above  plan  is  one  of  the 
safest  and  surest  methods  to  follow. 

Most  important  features  for  Alfalfa 
success  are:  1.  Sweet  soil  (1  %  to  2  tons 
ground  limestone).  2.  Well-prepared 
seed  bed  (firm  below  and  loose  on  top). 
3.  Genuine  Grimm  or  Ontario  Variegated 
Alfalfa  seed  of  high  purity  and  germina¬ 
tion.  4.  Seed  shallow.  Many  failures 
result  from  seeding  too  deep.  Seed  should 
be  merely  covered  by  moist  earth. 

Sweet  clover  requires  about  the  same 
conditions  as  Alfalfa  except  that  it  will 
stand  more  hardship.  Sweet  clover  will 
inoculate  the  land  for  Alfalfa,  but  nowa¬ 
days  it  is  so  easy  to  procure  the  proper 
bacteria  at  a  very  low  expense  that  it  is 
cheaper  and  wiser  to  use  the  prepared 
culture.  It  is  a  good  practice  when 
growing  either  Sweet  clover.  Alfalfa  or 
Soy  beans  for  the  first  time  to  inoculate 
the  seed  with  fresh  culture.  Once  the 
land  has  grown  these  crops  it  is  no  long¬ 
er  necessary  to  inoculate  the  seed. 

A.  L.  B. 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

The  New  Hampshire  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  and  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Rochester,  N.  H.,  Nov.  5-7. 
Exhibition  at  City  Hall.  Meetings  in 
Methodist  vestry.  Banquet  Wednesday 
evening,  Nov.  5,  Masonic  Hall.  Rochester 
Provision  and  Fruit  Company,  7  Signal 
St.,  will  store  early  fruits  or  vegetables 
for  the  exhibition,  without  charge  to  the 
exhibitors.  Jas.  A.  Tufts,  Jr.,  secretary, 
Exeter,  N.  H. 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Baby  Chick  Association  was 
held  in  Chicago  during  the  week  Aug. 
5-8.  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis,  who  has  been 
president  for  three  years,  declined  re- 
election.  Gilbert  R.  Spitzer  of  Harrison¬ 
burg,  Va.,  was  elected  to  succeed  Prof. 
Lewis.  Victor  G.  Aubry.  126  Liberty  St.., 
N.  Y.,  elected  managing  director.  The  exec¬ 
utive  committee  is  composed  of  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  Davisville,  R.  I.  ;  Geo.  Cugly, 
Springfield,  O.,  and  Z.  C.  Drumm,  Rose- 
mont,  N.  J.  Saturday,  Aug.  9,  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  adjournment  of  the 
convention,  a  national  poultry  conference 
was  conducted  to  consider  the  formation 
of  a  National  Poultry  Council.  This 
meeting  was  attended  by  delegates  and 
representatives  from  practically  every 
poultry  organization,  and  those  of  the  al¬ 
lied  industries  in  the  United  States.  The 
poultry  industry  is  one  of  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  agricutural  pursuits;  the  products 
produced  last  year  totaling  more  than 
$1,250,000,000.  That  this  industry  should 
have  some  central  head  through  which  the 
many  big  national  poultry  problems  may 
receive  consideration  and  prompt  action 


was  appreciated  by  all,  and  the  confer¬ 
ence  perfected  the  preliminary  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  National  Poultry  Council.  Tem¬ 
porary  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the 
following :  President,  Harry  R.  Lewis, 
Davisville,  R.  I. ;  first  vice-president, 
Dwight  E.  Hale,  Glennellyn,  Ill.  ;  second 
vice-president,  George  Cugley,  Springfield, 
O.  ;  secretary,  Dr.  M.  A.  .Tull,  senior  poul¬ 
try  husbandry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
treasurer,  Grand  M.  Curtis,  Dayton,  O. 
These  temporary  officers  will  endeavor  to 
perfect  a  permanent  organization  within 
the  next  few  months. 

Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

Actually  a  Rainy  Day. — Here  it  is,  a 
rainy  day — the  first  since  anyone  can  re¬ 
member.  Yet  we  have  had  some  good 
showers  to  help  out;  one  on  July  31,  and 
another  just  a  week  later.  The  last  one 
was  good  here,  but  only  local,  and  did 
not  touch  many  parts  of  the  State.  It 
was  accompanied  by  such  hail  and  wind 
in  many  places  that  it  about  finished  up 
what  the  drought  had  begun  with  some 
crops.  But  really  people  are  generally 
more  scared  than  hurt  at  such  a  time. 
The  early  potato  crop  here  is  very  poor, 
but  the  late  potatoes  ought  to  come  on 
now.  It  has  rained  away  steadily  now 
for  nearly  four  hours.  Why  the  Parson’s 
potatoes  do  not  seem  to  have  dried  up  us 
badly  as  most  potatoes  around  here  he 
cannot  account  for,  unless  it  is  because 
he  does  not  hill  up  like  most  folks.  Our 
land  passes  for  very  dry,  and  we  never 
hill  up  anything  we  raise  on  it,  chiefly 
on  account  of  this  fact.  This  land  never 
bakes  down,  or  bakes  up,  whichever  way 
you  put  it.  Many  claim  that  this  baked 
low  land  is  worse  for  a  crop  than  soft 
and  mellow  land  that  is  much  drier. 

The  R.  F.  D. — George  has  just  arrived 
with  the  mail.  He  went  with  the  big  car 
today,  as  it  is  raining.  For  over  a  month 
he  has  never  had  but  a  half-hour  shower 
while  he  has  been  on  the  road.  Such  lit¬ 
tle  rain  as  came  was  in  the  afternoon. 
He  likes  the  work  and  has  one  more  week 
at  it.  The  Parson  went  with  him  the 
other  day.  There  are  over  200  boxes  on 
that  route,  and  such  a  lot  of  mail.  We 
have  never  had  our  name  on  our  box,  but 
the  Parson  is  going  to  put  it  there.  You 
cannot  guess  what  a  help  it  is  to  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  These  men  certainly  earn  their 
money,  and  do  for  the  most  part  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  things  for  accommodation 
that  they  do  not  have  to.  Why  should 
some  people  always  try  to  make  then- 
work  harder?  lake  a  parish,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  someone  looking  to  kick  up  a  fuss 
and  a  great  stew  about  nothing.  At  first 
with  such  people  one  generally  takes  ex¬ 
tra  pains,  but  they  keep  on  so  unreason¬ 
ably  one  gets  into  the  attitude:  “Well,  I 
don’t  care  if  that  bundle  from  the  mail 
order  house  has  not  shown  up.  They  are 
always  stewing  about  something  here, 
anyway,  and  it  might  kill  ’em  if  they  did 
not  have  something  to  fuss  over.”  Mrs. 
Parson  was  a  little  upset  the  other  day 
when  a  woman  ’phoned  and  informed  her 
flatly,  with  no  “if s”  nor  “ands,”  that  “her 
son  had  stolen  $10  from  a  registered  let¬ 
ter.”  She  raved  and  ranted  and  talked 
so  fast  that  Mrs.  Parson  did  not  under¬ 
stand  all  she  said,  whic-h  was  probably 
just  as  well,  and  better.  George  only 
grinned  when  told  about  it,  and  found  no 
trouble  in  showing  that  the  delay  in  the 
receipt  was  absolutely  this  woman  s 
fault.  When  the  woman  finds  out  that 
it  is  her  fault,  do  you  suppose  she  will 
come  out  to  the  mail  box  and  tell  him  so? 
The  Parson  imagines  a  R.  F.  D.  man 
could  tell  a  minister  an  awful  lot  about 
human  nature — in  fact,  an  awful  lot 
about  his  parishioners — if  he  had  a  mind 
to.  ... 

City  Children. — Here  it  is  still  rain¬ 
ing,  and  it  now  seems  to  come  from  the 
east ;  that  is  supposed  to  mean  three  days 
of  it.  There  is  quite  a  racket  down  on 
the  front  porch,  and  that  is  because  there 
are  three  little  children  there,  instead  of 
just  Ta.  The  Parson  will  not  go  into 
details,  but  a  couple  of  city  children  were 
sort  of  wished  on  us,  and  Mrs.  Parson’s 
heart  would  not  turn  them  away.  They 
are  interesting  in  more  ways  than  one. 
What  kind  of  a  product  does  servant 
bringing  up  produce?  Well,  you  cannot 
lay  down  a  rule  from  two  cases,  but.  these 
children  are  just  the  sort  that  the  Parson 
would  expect  from  the  way  they  have 
been  brought  up.  Fussy  over  their  food  ! 
That  is  no  name  for  it.  Always  want 
something  they  haven’t  got ;  then  stick 
out  their  lips  and  pout  and  pout.  As 
for  honesty,  well,  they  may  not  be  to 
blame;  they  do  not  know  what.  truth  is, 
but  they  do  know  that  a  lie  is  a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble.  Into 
everything !  How  mad  it  makes  Mrs. 
Parson  to  have  someone  around  who  is 
always  rummaging.  The  girl — six — is  de¬ 
termined  to  be  into  everything,  and  is  all 
over  everything.  When  with  you  it  seems 
as  though  she  must  always  be  doing 
something  that  puts  her  right  in  the  way, 
right  under  foot.  Fortunately  Ta  does 
not  seem  to  be  given  so  far  to  copying 
these  traits;  possibly  because  he  cannot 
help  seeing  that  the  way  of  the  trans¬ 
gressor  is  hard. 

Credit  or  Cash. — The  Parson  had  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  when  people  came  out 
from  the  city  and  got  boarded  in  the 
country,  or  had  their  children  boarded, 
that  there  was  not  any  question  about 
getting  the  money.  Back  on  the  Lonely 


Road  there  is  a  sort  of  innate  feeling 
that  all  the  city  people  have  barrels  of 
money  and  the  country  folks  have  little 
or  none.  But  lately  the  Parson  is  get¬ 
ting  shaky  as  to  these  city  people  paying 
so  promptly.  Only  a  little  while  ago  the 
Parson  heard  of  a  case  where  a  woman 
on  a  farm  had  hard  work  to  get  the 
money  from  city  boarders  due  her.  We 
are  supposed  to  have  pay  for  these  two 
children  here.  The  people  have  money 
enough  (or  gall  enough)  to  hire  a  great 
automobile,  with  two  colored  men  to  run 
it,  and  come  away  up  from  New  York  to 
see  the  children  when  they  want  to,  but  it 
is  the  hardest  work  to  get  any  money  out 
of  them,  all  sorts  of  stories  and  promises 
amounting  to  little.  Twice  silk  stock¬ 
ings  have  come  by  mail  for  the  children 
to  wear  on  the  farm — instead  of  money 
to  pay  for  what  they  eat.  Anyone  will 
say  nowadays  that  the  rich  are  the  slow¬ 
est  to  pay.  A  young  fellow,  a  friend  of 
the  boys,  has  gone  into  the  garage  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself.  How  hard  he  works, 
and  yet  the  way  the  people  will  not  pay 
him  for  his  honest  work  is  terrible.  This 
boy  literally  made  over  a  great  truck  for 
a  man,  laying  out  himself  over  $200  for 
the  new  parts,  and  spent  no  end  of  time 
on  it,  and  the  fellow  drove  off  with  it, 
and  all  he  has  ever  got  was  promises.  It 
would  appear  that  one  reason  why  garage 
men  just  have  to  ask  so  much  is  that  so 
many  people  do  not  pay  them  that  they 
have  got  to  get  so  much  more  from  those 
that  do  pay.  It  is  now  talked  that  coun¬ 
try  people  must  require  pay  in  advance 
for  all  boarders,  and  it  may  come  to  that 
yet.  It  is  now  a  few  days  since  the 
above  was  written,  and  Mrs.  Parson  has 
written  to  these  children’s  folks  to  come 
and  get  them  and  bring  the  money  due — 
over  $50.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  their  next  move  will  be. 

Earning  It  Twice. — That  is  just 
about  what  it  amounts  to  in  so  many 
cases  today.  The  Parson  was  staying 
with  a  family  down  country  last  night. 
This  man  worked  hard  and  got  out  ties 
to  meet  a  payment  coming  due  in  the 
Spring.  He  had  300  ties.  The  New 
Haven  Railroad  is  so  deadly  slow  in  pay¬ 
ing  that  he  sold  to  a  man  who  would 
draw  them  from  the  roadside  instead. 
But  this  man  has  proven  even  worse.  He 
has  had  to  chase  after  it,  and  chase  after 
it,  and  then  get  a  little  at  a  time.  It  has 
been  terribly  hard  for  this  man,  and  may 
be  the  straw  that  breaks  the  camel’s  back 
and  pushes  him  off  the  farm.  If  people 
would  only  pay  their  bills,  especially 
those  who  are  abundantly  able,  and  these 
are  generally  the  very  ones  who  are  the 
slowest  about  it.  The  Parson  has  had 
some  wonderful  ex-periences  of  his  own 
along  this  line,  but  perhaps  he  would  bet¬ 
ter  not  enter  into  details  here. 

Away  to  School. — 'George  may  break 
away  from  the  family  circle  and  go  away 
to  school  this  Fall.  He  has  a  wonderful 
chance  to  stay  with  relatives  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  go  to  a  technical  high 

(Continued  on  Page  1141) 
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Hoffman’s 


Box  15 


Seed  Wheat 


Grown  in  famous  Lancas¬ 
ter  Wheat  Belt — excels  in 
hardiness — vitality  —  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  Is  reliable — 
means  increased  yields. 


38  Bushels  per  Acre 

— a  Gain  of  75 %  ! 


That’s  what  our  “  Leap’s 
Prolific  ”  seed  meant  to  Mr. 
Cloud  (Penna)  this  year. 
It  made  him  38  bushels  per 
acre — while  his  own  seed 
yielded  22  bushels  per  acre 
sown  alongside. 


New  Catalog  Free 


Offers  nine  kinds — bearded 
and  smooth  sorts — graded 
— sound — cleaned  clean — 
free  of  rye,  garlic,  cockel, 
chess,  weeds.  Let  us  mail 
you  this  free  book  —  with 
Seed-Wheat  samples. 


Seed  must  please  you — 
Sold  on  Money  -  Back 
plan.  Costs  you  very  lit¬ 
tle  per  acre  to  buy  it.  Let 
us  explain.  Write  today. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


3  Peonies, 3 ,0  LstS eyes 

5  Iris,  5  Sweet  William  Plants 

(perennials).  All  above  different  colors. 
Sept. -Oct.  delivery,  with  culture  direct¬ 
ions.  $3.00  delivered. 

H.  R.  Brate  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 


PEONIES 


One  of  a  kind,  of  ten  varieties,  not 
named,  4  pink,  4  white,  2  red,  for 
$2.50,  or  prepaid  to  you  at  $3. 
Munsell  A:  Tilton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  List  for  asking. 


IRIS  &  PEONIES 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
W.  Il.TOPPIN  Merehantville,  N.  J. 


HARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER  PLANTING 

Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock,  Columbine,  Hardy 
Blue  Salvia,  Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Hardy  Chrysanthemum,  Gaillardia.  Wallflower,  Penste- 
mon.and  many  others.  These  plants  are  perfectly  hardy, 
living  out  doors  during  Winter,  and  will  bloom  nextSum- 
mer.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Hampton  lays,  N  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 

Also  GRAPE  VINES  and  other  small  fruits,  bred  and 
grown  from  true-to-name  orchard  bearing  trees, and 
sold  to  the  planter  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Write 
for  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  266,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


TDCCC  O.  Dl  AIITQ  Thousands  of  Fruit  Trees, 
I  nCtd  «  rLMIl  Id  Evorgresns,  Shrubbery, 
Barberry,  Privef,  etc.  Highest  quality  direct  lo  you  at 
materially  reduced  prices.  Large  assortment 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY, Desk  1  29,  Westminster,  Md. 


SEED  R  Y  E-Russian  Pitkus 

Hank  grower.  Big  yielder.  Great  cover  crop.  2-5  bu., 
$1.80  per  bu.  Larger  lots,  $1.20 ;  bagged  and  shipped. 
Cash  with  order.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 


THREE  BEST  STRAWBERRIES 

BEACON— BEST  EARLY— BOUQUET 
Greatest  yielder.  Bliss— highest  quality.  Origin¬ 
ated  New  York  Experiment  Station.  Plants  for  Fall 
setting.  Dozen — Dollar;  bundled— Five  Dollars,  post¬ 
paid.  Circ.  free.  CERTIFIED  PLANT  FARM.  Macedon.  N.Y. 


BC  D  D  V  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY, 
t  ■»  Iw  I  BLACKBERRY,  LOGANBERRY, 
n|  ANTC  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT  and 
I  W  GRAPE  plants;  ASPARAGUS  and 
RHUBARB  roots  ;  Hardy  Perennial  flower  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L\SQUI RES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Pot-grown  H  o  w  a  r  d  17 
and  Senator  Dunlap, 
ready  now,  SI. 25  per 
100  ;  S3 5  per  1,000. 

>.  D.  AIKEN 

Putney,  Vermont 


ROOT  BORERS 

Peach,  Prune  &  Apricot;  also  Pear& 
Apple  Aphis  and  OraPe  Phyllox¬ 
era.  Killed  with  PARmFIX,  (Pure 
Paradichlorbenzene  recommended 
by  U.  S.  Gov.  &  State  Exp.  Sta.) 
Full  instructions,  results  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back.  Booklet  FREE. 
Treat  10  trees  $  I — 60  trees  $3.  Post¬ 
paid  or  C.  O.  D.  The  Parafix  Co., 
Grand  Central  P.O.Box  273,  N .  Y .C. 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Gas 

(P-C  Benzene)  1-lb.  $1;  five-pound  tin,  $3.75;  with  directions. 
From  your  dealer ;  postpaid  direct  ;orC.O.D.  Agents  wanted. 

Dept.  B.HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc., Rahway.  NJ. 


MALONEY  Certified  TREES 


60,000  Fruit  Trees  certified  true  to 
name  by  the  Mass.  Fruit  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  work  being  done  by  Dr.  J.  K. 
Shaw  of  the  Mass.  State  Experimental 
Station,  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  guaranteed 
by  us.  We  sell  direct  from  our  400  acre 
Nursery  at  cost  of  production  plus  one 
profit. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  trees,  vines,  berries 
and  shrubs.  Then  order  early. 

FALL  PLANTING  PAYS 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

81  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

We’re  responsible  ;  look  up  our  rating.  Dansville  Pioneer  Nurseries 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Fair  Deals  for  Florida 
Tourists 

Subscribers  write  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  in¬ 
formation  on  all  sorts  of  matters.  We 
thought  you  might  help  us  out  on  this. 
There  are  in  the  North  many  men  like 
the  writer,  of  moderate  means,  on  the 
sunset  side  of  life,  with  home  ties  broken. 
We  would  like  'to  spend  the  Winter  out 
of  the  snow  and  cold.  California  is  too 
far  away  and  too  expensive  when  you  get 
there.  We  think  of  Florida,  and  we 
know  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  many  subscribers 
there.  Will  not  some  of  them  tell  us 
what  conditions  really  are  there?  Of 
course  we  do  not  expect  to  go  to  Palm 
Beach  or  any  of  the  other  fashion  cen¬ 
ters.  Bu't  what  can  one  live  for  in  the 
more  modest  towns,  living  modestly  but 
not  miserly?  Not  expecting  to  belong  to 
any  golf  clubs  or  bridge  whist  clubs,  ex¬ 
pecting  only  a  comfortable  room,  good 
food  and  a  chance  to  be  in  the  open  air, 
getting,  let  us  say,  such  board  and  rooms 
as  we  would  pay  $10  a  week  for  here  in 
Michigan.  H. 

If  any  of  the  plain  people  in  Florida 
can  answer  these  questions  we  should 
like  to  ihave  them  do  so.  The  average 
Florida  man  seems  to  think  that  the 
Northern  tourist  is  his  natural  prey,  and 
he  will  get  all  he  can  out  of  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  people  in  the  North 
think  thy  can  go  'to  Florida  for  the  Win¬ 
ter,  get  a  job  at  a  high  figure,  enjoy  life 
in  a  pleasant  climate,  and  come  back  in 
the  Spring  with  considerable  money.  Both 
points  of  view  are  wrong.  Florida  strikes 
us  as  a  most  agreeable  place  for  a  Win¬ 
ter  vacation,  but  if  you  expect  such  a 
pleasant  vacation  you  must  go  prepared 
to  pay  for  it.  The  Winter  work  in  Flor¬ 
ida  does  not  usually  amount  to  much.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  surplus  of 
labor.  We  should  really  like  to  have  the 
truth  about  Winter  in  Florida  from  the 
standpoint  of  such  men  as  “H.,”  who 
writes  the  above  letter.  We  should  like 
to  get  in  between  the  boomers  and  the 
pessimists,  so  as  to  give  a  fair  statement 
of  what  a  man  of  ordinary  means  can  ex¬ 
pect  in  that  country. 


The  “S.  L.  M.  Club” 

Young  people  of  a  certain  rural  com¬ 
munity  were  desirous  of  greater  recrea¬ 
tional  and  social  advantages.  Explana¬ 
tion  of  how  they  achieved  this  object  is 
offered  with  the  hope  that  the  example 
may  be  of  some  benefit  to  others. 

Ordinary  parties  had  grown  tiresome. 
Children’s  games  offered  inadequate 
amusement.  Dancing  was  impracticable 
because  facilities  were  seldom  at  hand, 
and  some  could  not  dance.  Agitation  for 
an  organization  was  started,  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  called.  At  this  meeting  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  discussed,  and  all  were  agreed 
that  a  club  might  offer  a  solution.  Com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed  and  at  a  second 
meeting  a  constitution  was  drawn  up  for 
the  “Social,  Literary  and  Musical  Club,” 
abbreviated  to  “S.  L.  M.  Club.”  Officers 
were  elected  and  a  program  was  arranged. 
At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  “S.  L. 
M.  Club”  the  program,  consisting  of 
songs,  stories  and  recitations,  occupied 
the  early  part  of  the  evening.  Sand¬ 
wiches  and  lemonade  were  served.  A  few 
games  were  played  and  the  meeting  broke 
up  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

Many  meetings  have  since  been  held, 
and  ideas  for  improvements  have  occurred 
as  the  club  progressed.  Members  volun¬ 
teer,  in  turn,  to  let  the  club  meet  at  their 
homes.  The  group  is  divided  into  two 
sides,  which  alternate  between  giving  the 
program  and  supplying  the  refreshments. 
New  members  must  be  initiated,  so  addi¬ 
tional  fun  is  often  at  hand.  Annual  pic¬ 
nics  are  held.  Plays  are  sometimes  pre¬ 
pared  for  public  entertainment  in  the 
local  church.  At  one  such  entertainment 
enough  money  was  raised  to  purchase  an 
inexpensive  tennis  outfit,  which  has  sup¬ 
plied  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  at  odd 
times. 

In  addition  to  that  already  mentioned, 
there  has  been  abundant  program  ma¬ 
terial  in  dialogues,  original  stories,  char¬ 
acter  sketches,  debates,  papers,  mock 
trials,  stump  speeches  and  special  pro¬ 
grams.  Everyone  was  required  to  attend 
one  meeting  dressed  to  represent  some  ad¬ 
vertisement.  At  another  time  a  darky 
program  was  prepared,  and  only  “dar¬ 
kies”  were  admitted.  A  fee  of  five  cents 
per  month  is  charged  to  cover  incidental 
expenses. 

Members  are  of  ages  ranging  from  15 
to  25  years.  The  club  is  growing  in  size, 
and  its  popularity  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  in  existence  nearly 
10  years,  and  has  gained  the  sppport  of 
several  surrounding  communities,  into 
which  the  membership  has  been  extended. 
Meetings  are  ordinarily  held  every  other 
week.  neie  c.  doren. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Let  Children  Be  “Country 
Minded” 

We  appreciate  your  editorial  on  the 
proposed  child-labor  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  earnestly  hope  the  va¬ 
rious  legislatures  will  recognize  the  evil 
that  will  undoubtedly  arise  from  such  a 
law.  If  all  work  and  no  play  make  Jack 
a  dull  boy,  certainly  there  seems  to  be 
plenty  of  evidence  that  all  play  and  no 
work  make  him  a  vicious  one.  We  have 
a  little  adopted  son,  10  years  old,  who, 
when  he  came  to  u«  four  years  ago,  was 
weak,  scrawny,  subject  to  colds  and  va¬ 
rious  stomach  disorders,  and  who  now 
is  rosy,  tough  as  a  hickory  sapling,  happy 
as  the  day  is  long,  and  never  sick  a  min¬ 
ute  in  the  last  three  years.  We  accom¬ 
plished  this  result  by  the  plentiful  use  of 
fresh  air  and  sunshine,  sufficient  sleep, 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  green  vegetables  and 
fruit,  play  and  work.  He  is  at  present 
helping  his  daddy  with  the  construction 
of  the  poultry-houses  on  our  recently  pur¬ 
chased  new  place.  He  helped  put  out  the 
strawberry  plants  in  the  Spring,  and  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  when  he  could  have 
stayed  home  and  shot  off  firecrackers,  he 
chose  to  go  writli  daddy  to  hoe  strawber¬ 
ries,  and  he  put  in  as  many  licks  as  dad¬ 
dy,  to  his  great  delight  and  pride.  In  the 
last  two  years  lie  has  accumulated  a  bank 
account  of  nearly  $45,  every  cent  earned. 
He  likes  to  play,  but  he  likes  equally  well 
to  work  ;  lie  thinks  it  fun  to  cut  and  husk 
corn,  to  pick  strawberries  or  help  with 
haying.  Our  new  home,  our  “Hope 
Farm,”  though  we  call  it  Peace  Acres, 
will  it  not  be  home  to  him  in  a  much 
deeper  and  more  enduring  sense  because 
he  has  helped  to  prepare  it  for  occu¬ 
pancy,  to  make  o<f  it  a  home  indeed?  I 
do  not  know  if  he  will  become  a  farmer ; 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  make  him 
country-minded,  to  thrill  at  the  sight  of  a 
waving  green  cornfield,  or  later,  the  or¬ 
derly  rows  of  shocks ;  to  see  beauty  in 
■well-sprayed  _  trees  or  a  weedless  berry 
patch,  to  enjoy,  with  Jim  Lawson,  “the 
society  of  the  hawgs.”  I  want  him  to  see 
more  than  lumber  in  an  oak  tree,  and 
more,  than  a  dinner  in  a  hen.  And,  if 
the  city  khould  claim  him,  I  want  him  to 
retain  a  profound  respect  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  food.  Whatever  he  does,  I  want 
him  to  be  a  worker,  not  a  shirker,  and  I 
am  convinced  the  proposed  amendment 
will  not  help  me  to  attain  that  end. 

We  do  hope  P.  P.  of  Connecticut  will 
not  'load  himself  down  with  such  a  large 
farm  and  big  debt.  Easy  does  it,  at  the 
start.  We  have  made  our  success  with 
poultry  and  berries,  but  not  everyone  has 
the  temperament  to  succeed  with  hens. 
We  were  city  folks,  and  in  our  late  for¬ 
ties,  when  we  started  here  seven  years 
ago.  We  have  lived  well,  paid  $300  per 
year  rent,  saved  $1,000  and  learned  the 
poultry  business  in  that  time.  We  are 
starting  now  to  make  a  little  piece  of 
what  is  practically  wilderness  blossom  as 
the  rose.  How  dull  and  uninspiring  to 
our  minds  now  seems  the  life  we  used  to 
lead  in  the  city.  Never  again  ! 

Virginia.  ellen  selin. 


Farm  Labor  and 
Immigration 

The  California  letters,  page  1006,  show 
that  the  immigration  act  of  1924  has 
caused  no  farm  labor  shortage  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast.  The  Asiatic  exclusion  clause 
will  prevent  the  growth  of  another  race 
problem,  with  its  social,  economic,  relig¬ 
ious  and  political  sides.  Although  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Japanese  immigrants  are  not 
eligible  for  naturalization,  their  children 
born  in  this  country  are  citizens  by  birth. 
If  Asiatic  immigrants  were  not  excluded 
their  children  would  soon  become  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  hold  the  balance  of  power 
in  many  districts,  as  non-Nordics  do  in 
the  East  today. 

The  immigration  law  has  caused  no 
farm  labor  shortage  anywhere.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  States  of  North  and  South  Da¬ 
kota  have  a  combined  Italian  population 
of  less  than  500,  which  fact  refutes  the 
plea  that  the  rough  farm  work  is  done 
by  the  Italians.  The  negligible  farm  work 
done  by  Hebrews  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  race  live  in  cities, 
50  per  cent  living  in  Greater  New  York. 
The  way  to  relieve  farm  labor  shortage, 
where  it  exists,  is  to  restrict  or  exclude 
Asiatic  and  nonjNordic  immigration,  and 
encourage  the  natural  increase  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farm  boys  and  girls.  The  present 
immigration  law,  although  the  best  so  far 
enacted,  is  not  perfect.  The  combined 
quota  for  Italy,  Russia  and  Poland  is 
10,000,  but  the  law  exempts  from  the 
quota  the  wives,  children  and  parents  of 
naturalized  aliens.  Millions  may  enter 
through  this  loophole.  There  are  in  the 
United  States  today  5,000,000  Russian, 
Italian  and  Polish  immigrants,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  whom  have  at  least  one  near  rel¬ 
ative  in  Europe.  If  10  per  cent  of  the 
number  were  to  go  or  send  to  Europe  for 
a  wife,  over  500,000  alien  women  would 
enter  the  country.  If  10  per  cent  brought 
over  a  single  parent,  another  500,000 
would  enter.  The  law  should  be  amended 
so  that  the  relatives  of  immigrants, 
whether  naturalized  or  not,  would  be 
counted  in  their  country’s  quota.  J.  j. 


”  R>r  Better  Heating 

NDES  FURNA 


The  Andes  Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace  has 
a  four  bar  four  shaker  grate  that  cleans 
the  sides  of  the  fire  pot  without  losing 
good  coal  in  the  center.  This  increases 
furnace  capacity  and  saves  fuel. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 
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Sensational  Cut  on  World  s 


T™  besT  opportunity  you  ever  had  to  equip  yourself, 
with  a  lifetime,  glazed,  hollow-tile  silo — storm  and 
vermin-proof;  will  not  burn.  No  paint,  no  repairs  needed.  « 

Hollow  walls  give  perfect  insulation  against  heat  and  cold  • 
means  perfect  silage,  saving  the  soft  corn  crop  will  pay  for 
the  silo  this  year. 

Direct  From  Factory  Offer 

made  only  to  keep  our  big  tile  plant  busy  during  the  summer.  Get 
particulars  at  once,  Settle  your  silo  problem  for  a  lifetime  at  hereto¬ 
fore  unheard-of  prices.  Let  us  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these  hand- 

f°Z'  ^JeSt7Ctlb  e  ,sKllo?\.  a°y  .Slze  y°u  need,  complete  with  doors, 
ladder,  etc.,  at  a  worthwhile  saving. 

Write  at  once  for  literature  and  particulars  of  this  big  offer  on  silos 
also  on  our  glazed  building  tile.  ’  72 

Kalamazoo  Clay  Co.  Dept.  250  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


-WRITE  TODAY 


cy  We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
M  Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 

W  Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 

size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
__  have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 

,,  _year*-.,  .!fiP®d  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
.  /  he  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take-Up  Hoop.” 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18 — Landis  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


f2M  #1  CORK  HARVESTER  worthita  weight 

Ul/LI#  ; - — -  in  gold  to  every 

...  .  farm.r  railing  corn,  cane  and  kaffir  In  rows 
Only  S25  with  handle  tylnf  attachment.  Testimonials  from 
pleaseu  customers  In  ever,  state.  FREE  catalog  showing 
pictures  of  Harvester.  PROCESS  MFCS.  CORP..  SALIMA.  KAN. 


WANTED 


—100,000  TONS  of  late 
unmatured,  frosted  CORN 

to  be  put  into  the  SILO  to  be  used  for  feed  this 
winter,  instead  of  being  wasted.  To  store  this 
amount  of  ENSILAGE  will  require  1,000  ONE 
HUNDRED-TON  METAL  SILOS. 

we  have  the  METAL  SILOS  if  you  You  have  plenty  time  to  order  a  METAL 
have  the  CORN.  Don  t  convert  into  SILO  and  erect  it.  We  guarantee 

can  be  m^e  mto  />«/«*.  prompt  shipment,  as  well  as  the 
able.  Milk  Producing  Feed.  price. 

Your  Bank  Reference  is  all  we  require 

E.  W.  ROSS  ^and^lo™  CO.  Dept.  409  Springfield,  0. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“supper  time” 
Part  I. 


If  you  could  be  here  tonight  we  could 
with  a  little  crowding  make  a  place  for 
you  without  putting  in  another  leaf.  You 
would  make  No.  11  at  the  table.  Philip 
has  had  his  supper,  and  is  now  sitting  on 
the  bench  in  the  barnyard  smoking  his 
pipe  and  watching  the  sunset.  Years  ago 
in  Norway  Philip  "watched  the  sun  in  the 
west  and  finally  decided  to  see  what  lay 
at  the  end  of  this  flaming  road  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  has  found  out !  The  three  older 
people  live  in  the  stone  house.  They  were 
missionaries  in  India  for  many  years; 
finally  anchored  at  Hope  Farm.  In  Cey¬ 
lon,  where  the  famed  “spicy  breezes  blew 
soft”  they  formed  the  habit  of  going  to 
bed  with  the  birds  and  getting  up  before 
the  birds  think  of  rising.  At  any  rate, 
here  we  are  after  a  lively  day  in  the  sun, 
eating  our  supper.  The  two  older  girls 
cooked  the  meal,  put  it  on  the  table  and 
rang  the  bell.  We  have  no  butler  or 
special  waiter.  There  is  a  great  dish  of 
baked  beans  before  me.  Several  plates 
are  piled  high  with  bread.  There  is  a 
dieh  of  pickled  beets,  plenty  of  milk  and 
butter,  and  on  the  sideboard  a  good-sized 
disli  of  strawberries.  Just  as  I  started  to 
dish  out  the  beans  little  Camille  nudged 
me  on  the  arm.  In  our  haste  and  hunger 
we  had  forgotten  that  she  likes  to  offer  a 
second  blessing.  So  we  wait  while  the 
little  girl  bows  her  head  and  says  in  her 
kindly  little  voice: 

“Father  in  Heaven,  kind  and  good, 

We  thank  thee  for  our  daily  food. 

Amen.” 

f 

I  notice  that  her  little  black  eyes  are 
wide  open  to  make  sure  that  we  are  all 
serious.  It  is  well  to  have  our  food 
doubly  blessed  in  the  formula  of  two  de¬ 
nominations. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  suppose  I  shall  shock  some  of  you 
good  people  when  I  say  that  eating  baked 
beans  on  Saturday  night  and  consuming 
fiehballs  Sunday  morning  is  something  of 
a  religious  rite  in  a  family  tracing  back 
to  'the  old  stock  of  New  England.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  would  call  it  a 
part  of  the  science  or  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  but  I  have  observed  that  many 
people  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  exercis¬ 
ing  a  vital  part  of  their  religious  nature 
in  preparing  and  eating  their  favorite 
food.  I  have  seen  something  of  this  in  a 
German  over  a  plate  of  sauerkraut,  an 
Englishman  before  a  roast  of  beef,  hot 
and  rare ;  a  Vermont  man.  when  about 
to  eat  buckwheat  cakes  and  maple  syrup; 
an  Italian  with  a  snarl  of  spaghetti  on 
hie  fork  ;  a  Cape  Cod  man  with  a  smoked 
herring  under  his  knife;  a  colored  man 
before  a  roasted  ’possum  surrounded  by 
sweet  potatoes,  or  a  Texas  white  man 
with  half  a  fried  chicken  in  his  fingers ! 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  part  of  religious  mani¬ 
festation.  and  all  of  these  characters  will 
understand  what  I  had  in  mind  as  I 
started  to  dieh  out  those  beans.  They 
will  wonder  at  our  plebeian  taste  in  using 
beans  as  a  part  of  family  worship,  but 
then  it  may  not  have  been  their  privilege 
to  be  born  in  New  England.  In  this  fra¬ 
grant  dish  before  me  I  could  see  far  more 
than  “the  coarse  and  very  common  food, 
fit  only  for  menials,”  which  some,  whose 
brows  are  higher  than  their  brains,  con¬ 
sider  a  fair  description  of  baked  beans ! 
These  beans  grew  under  the  sunny  skies 
of  Michigan  or  New  York.  The  farmer 
planted  and  tended  them  with  loving  care. 
The  money  they  brought  paid  his  taxes 
and  helped  guard  the  home.  They  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  heart  of  his  soil,  the  sparkling 
dew,  the  bright  sunshine  and  a  part  of 
the  love  of  the  earth  which  the  farmer 
carried  in  his  heart.  He  carried  them 
safely  through  flood  or  drought — safely 
past  ‘insect  and  blight.  The  thrasher  tore 
away  the  pods  and  vines,  and  nimble-fin¬ 
gered  girls  sorted  out  the  culls  and  sent 
the  clean,  solid  beans  to  us.  The  rose 
may  represent  the  'beauty  of  earth,  the 
orange  or  apple  its  flavor  and  healing 
acid,  but  the  solid  and  useful  bean  stands 
for  the  plain  common  sense  and  solid 
virtue  of  the  soil.  Our  girls  took  those 
beans,  soaked  and  boiled  them  until  they 
were  ready  and  then  packed  them  in  the 
deep  bean’  pot,  with  salt,  a  little  molas¬ 
ses  and  pieces  of  sweet;  solid  pork.  Then 
came  hours  in  the  hot  oven,  and  as  the 
heat  worked  through  and  through  the 
mass  some  chemical  process  was  started. 
Perhaps  the  pork  or  the  molasses  acted 
as  a  form  of  catalyzer  and  stirred  the 
beans  on  to  some  supreme  effort  until  this 
least  fragrant  of  all  vegetables  devel¬ 
oped  an  odor  rivalling  anything  the  diem- 
istry  of  the  oven  can  produce.  This  fra- 
graiiee  is  so  overpowering  that  when  the 
Yankee  housewife  opens  the  oven  door  to 
see  how  the  beans  are  cooking,  every 
member  of  the  household,  even  the  hired 
man.  splitting  wood  in  the  shed  as  a  rainy 
day  job,  will  find  it  necessary  to  wipe  the 
corners  of  the  mouth.  And  think,  too, 
what  the  honest  bean  represents  in  his¬ 
tory  or  civilization.  Have  not  the  bean 
eaters  led  the  procession?  Have  not  the 
armies  of  America  conquered  the  world 
on  a  diet  of  beans?  When  the  anatomist, 
in  his  studies  of  the  human  frame,  finds  it 
necessary  to  open  the  human  skull,  he 
fills  it  with  beans  and  moistens  them. 


The  swelling  ipower  of  the  beans  will  part 
and  open  the  sutures  of  the  skull.  Three 
generations  of  bean  eating  will  increase 
the  brain  power  of  any  race !  So  here 
is  this  brown  and  fragrant  dish  before  me 
as  I  take  spoon  in  hand  to  serve  my 
people ! 

***** 

But  our  folks  want  to  eat  beans,  not  to 
dream  about  them,  and  I  am  forcibly  re¬ 
minded  of  this  by  the  lady  across  the 
table,  who  considers  herself  justified  in 
acting  as  spokesman  for  the  party.  If  you 
were  here  I  should  give  you  a  double 
helping.  My  folks  are  interested  in  the 
prose  of  bean  eating ;  we  like  a  bit  of 
poetry,  too.  Just  pass  those  pickled  beets 
around.  They  were  grown  in  our  garden, 
and  that  is  homemade  vinegar.  Who 
wants  to  eat  some  tongue-biting  concoc¬ 
tion  called  “sauce”  when  he  can  get  good, 
honest,  pickled  beets?  That  bread  plate 
seemed  to  have  a  white  mountain  on  it 
when  we  started.  Now  it  is  empty,  and 
the  girls  must  attack  enother  loaf  with 
the  carving  knife.  Here  comes  little  Ca¬ 
mille  for  a  third  helping  to  beans!  This 
is  a  case  where  I  must  defer  to  Ma’s  judg¬ 
ment.  She  holds  up  a  hand,  measuring 
one  finger  joint  with  her  thumb.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  means  just  part  of  one  spoon¬ 
ful,  but  as  she  holds  up  three  fingers  I 
have  at  least  technical  instructions  to 
serve  out  three.  It  makes  the  lady  a  lit¬ 
tle  thoughtful,  but  as  she  is  meditating  a 
second  helping  for  herself  she  lets  my  lib¬ 
eral  service  go  with  a  doubtful  shake  of 
the  head.  Rose  wants  a  third  glass  of 
milk.  We  are  all  hungry,  and  legitimate¬ 
ly  so,  for  this  has  been  a  lively  day.  We 
can  think  and  talk  the  day  over  as  we 
eat  our  beans.  I  know  of  some  families 
where  father  and  mother  seize  upon  sup¬ 


per  time  as  the  ideal  period  for  scolding 
every  member  of  the  family,  including 
each  other.  That  is  anything  but  an  aid 
to  digestion,  and  goes  poorly  with  the  re¬ 
ligious  rite  of  eating  baked  beans  ;  in  fact, 
it  will  take  the  religion  all  out  of  it,  and 
I  will  grant  that  beans  without  some 
form  of  gastronomic  religion  make  poor 
food. 

***** 

Yes,  it  has  been  a  lively  day  for  all  of 
us.  Mother  has  been  housecleaning,  put¬ 
ting  varnish  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and 
when  I  came  in  from  work  she  had  a  pile 
of  clothes  large  as  a  young  mountain  be¬ 
side  her  to  be  patched  and  darned  and 
sorted  out.  That  is  the  sort  of  crop  that 
is  always  full  of  crab  grass  and  ragweed, 
when  there  is  one  small  needle  to  cover 
the  holes  and  fasten  the  buttons  for  such 
a  crowd  as  ours.  The  girls  have  been  in 
the  kitchen  nearly  all  day,  with  various 
forays,  broom  in  hand,  into  other_  rooms. 
When  things  get  too  bad  these  girls  can 
sit  at  the  piano  and  sing  a  few  songs. 
That  makes  it  easier.  Hate  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  girls  went  down  to  the  swim¬ 
ming  pond  and  cooled  off.  They  can  swim 
and  dive  with  the  best.  Then  they  played 
croquet  awhile  and  dried  their  hair.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  swimming  pond  on 
every  farm  where  there  is  a  brook  or  run¬ 
ning  stream,  and  I  would  have  bathing 
suits  as  common  and  popular  as  kitchen 
aprons.  A  plunge  into  cool  water  at  the 
end  of  a  hot  day  will  make  life  better  for 
all  of  us.  As  we  drive  about  the  country 
after  supper  I  see  dozens  of  people  dip¬ 
ping  into  these  homemade  pools.  It  is 
fine  to  stop  the  water  for  a  while  on  its 
run  to  the  ocean,  so  that  it  may  contrib¬ 
ute  a  little  to  the  comfort  of  country  peo¬ 
ple.  I  am  glad  to  go  back  to  the  modern 
imitation  of  “the  old  swimming  hole”  I 
knew  as  a  boy.  The  three  little  girls 
have  done  a  little  weed  pulling  and  a 
great  deal  of  playing  all  through  the  day. 
Part  of  the  afternoon  they  sat  under  the 
peach  tree  and  watched  me  at  work.  They 
had  their  bath  in  the  late  afternoon,  with 
Rose  as  general  superintendent,  and  here 
they  are,  sweet  and  clean,  casting  longing 


eyes  at  the  bean  dish  long  after  Ma  says 
stop ! 

***** 

One  of  the  boys  is  studying  civil  en¬ 
gineering,  and  he  has  a  job  with  a  sur¬ 
veyor  in  the  county  town.  He  will  work 
at  it  till  he  goes  back  to  college.  Another 
boy  took  the  day  off  to  see  a  baseball 
game.  He  sat  in  the  hot  sun,  boiled  into 
great  excitement  until  the  mighty  Pipp 
hit  a  three-bagger  and  put  the  Yankees 
ahead.  The  older  boy  has  been  cutting 
hay  in  one  of  the  back  orchards.  It  seems 
pretty  late  to  be  cutting  hay  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  on  August  16.  The  experts  who  say 
that  early-cut  hay  is  the  only  kind  worth 
while  will  put  us  down  as  very  poor  farm¬ 
ers — as  no  doubt  we  are.  This  young  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  is  on  a  rough  hillside.  I 
wanted  to  have  it  plowed  and  smoothed 
this  Spring,  but  the  hired  man  left  me 
and  the  work  could  not  be  done.  So  I 
left  the  orchard  alone,  but  some  10  days 
ago,  when  I  went  to  look  at  it,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  thick  mat  of  Red-top 
grass,  in  some  cases  nearly  three  feet 
high.  I  cannot  understand  where  this 
Red-top  came  from.  To  my  certain 
knowledge  no  seed  of  that  grass  has  been 
put  on  that  field  for  more  than  20  years. 
There  is  hardly  a  blade  of  Timothy  and 
no  Red  clover — just  a  solid  block  of  Red- 
top.  Of  course  that  indicates  a  sour  soil, 
but  where  did  the  grass  seed  come  from? 
There  are  several  tons  of  this.  hay  in 
sight,  and  we  shall  need  all  of  it  before 
next  Summer.  So  the  driver  put  old  auto 
tires  on  the  wheels  of  the  mower  and 
went  at  it.  It  was  a  rough  job,  with 
stones  and  bumps  and  roots,  and  great 
care  in  driving  was  necessary.  We  got 
the  grass  down,  however,  and  the  boy  cut 
the  trash  along  the  rows  of  trees.  Of 
course  as  this  hay  comes  out  mamire 
must  go  back  to  make  up  for  the  lose.  We 
expect  to  plow  and  smooth  the  field  this 
Fall  and  seed  to  Red-top  and  Alsike 
clover.  I  think  many  of  our  farmers 
would  do  well  to  seed  more  Red-top.  For 


some  reason  there  is  a  sort  of  prejudice 
against  it.  One  farmer  tells  me  that  his 
cows  do  not  like  it.  By  analysis  the  Red- 
top  is  worth  more  than  Timothy  for  feed¬ 
ing,  and  all  my  stock  will  eat  it  freely. 
Where  hay  is  to  be  sold  the  Red-top  will 
lessen  the  value  of  the  bale,  but  for  feed¬ 
ing  I  think  it  superior.  This  crop  we  cut 
today  is  over-ripe,  as  dry  as  straw,  but  it 
will  make  good  horse  feed.  We  also  have 
about  an  acre  of  Japanese  millet  on  the 
ground.  Something  went  wrong  with  the 
seeding,  so  the  millet  came  up  unevenly 
and  much  ragweed  came  in.  I  cut  it  be¬ 
fore  the  ragweed  seed  could  form.  It  will 
make  good  cow  hay.  Now  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  we  shall  plow  this  millet  field,  fit 
the  soil  and  seed  to  barley,  with  Red-top 
and  Alsike  clover.  Barley  is  the  best 
grain  I  know  of  to  seed  for  a  late  hay 
crop.  Often  when  the  season  is  right 
you  can  cut  nearly  a  ton  of  good  hay  in 
October,  and  have  the  ground  well  needed 
for  next  year.  My,  plan  is  to  get  all  our 
open  ground  and  most  of  the  orchards 
into  clover  and  grass.  I  would  like  to 
have  about  two  acres  of  strawberries,  a 
good  garden,  perhaps  an  acre  in  potatoes, 
and  the  rest  in  trees.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  plant  some  corn  in  order  to  clean  up 
the  sod  after  several  years’  cutting,  but 
an  soon  as  I  can  get  to  it  I  shall  have  all 
surplus  land  in  hay  crops.  Mowing  in 
this  broiling  sun  is  hungry  work,  and  I 
am  glad  to  honor  the  three  drafts  which 
the  young  man  makes  on  the  bean  dish. 

II.  w.  c. 

(To  be  continued) 


Not  All  Are  “Auto  Hogs” 

I  have  just  read  the  article  on  page 
1075.  “Rounding  up  the  Auto  Hogs,” 
and  I  wrould  like  to  put  in  a  protest.  This 
thing  can  be  carried  too  far.  I  am  a 
farmer,  and  have  a  car.  and  sometimes 
when  we  can  spare  the  time  we  take  the 
car  and  start  out  for  a  camping  trip  and 
a  vacation.  We  took  the  car  two  years 
ago  and  drove  through  to  Ohio ;  we 
camped  nights  by  the  roadside  or  on 
school  grounds.  We  cannot  stand  the  ex¬ 


pense  of  hotel  bills,  neither  do  we  like 
the  hotels  for  our  night  stops.  We  took 
the  Lincoln  Highway  out,  and  return¬ 
ing  we  went  to  Niagara  Falls  and  came 
through  Central  New  York  to  Albany, 
and  then,  d.own  the  Hudson  and  so 
through  to  Trenton  and  Philadelphia, 
and  so  on  home.  We  had  a  good 
trip  and  a  fine  time,  and  all  the  trouble 
we  had  camping  nights  was  a  little  south 
of  Kingston  on  the  Hudson.  We  had 
trouble  to  get  a  place  to  camp,  but  west 
we  had  no  trouble  at  all.  The  people 
west  are  more  friendly,  and  try  to  make 
it  pleasant  for  a  camper,  and  seem 
pleased  to  have  autoists  camp  on  their 
premises.  Some  have  put  up  free  camp 
grounds,  and  give  the  camper  every  con¬ 
venience  and  courtesy,  and  so  they  did 
through  New  York  until  down  the  Hud¬ 
son.  They  seemed  a  different  class  of 
people. 

One  night  in  Ohio  we  camped  in  a 
school  yard  in  the  grape  region,  and  there 
were  grapes  ripe  on  every  side  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see.  The  people  told  us 
that  a  great  many  camped  there  nights 
and  the  grapes  were  not  touched,  so  I 
believe  the  people  who  travel  in  cars  and 
camp  by  the  roadside  are  on  an  average 
just  as  good  and  peaceable  as  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  making  such  a  kick.  How 
is  it?  Won’t  a  person  be  permitted  to 
drive  through  the  country  in  a  car  and 
stop  by  the  roadside  to  eat  his  lunch  or 
camp  out  for  the  night.  Is  not  someone 
working  for  the  railroad  and  hotels? 
There  may  be  some  who  drive  cars 
through  the  country  who  do  damage  to 
farmers.  If  you  can  tell  them  when  you 
see  them  send  them  on,  but  be  careful 
for  the  Word  says  “Be  not  forgetful  to 
entertain  strangers  for  thereby  some  have 
entertained  angels  unaware.”  Let  us  do 
unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should 
do.  unto  us,  and  if  we  do  that  we  will 
drive  off  no  campers  unless  we  know 
them  to  be  rascals.  p.  e.  twining. 


How  to  Cook  a  Woodchuck 

.  Your  discussion  of  woodchucks  from, 
time  to  time  has  been  of  much  interest  to 
me,  because  I  know  how  delicious  they 
are  when  cooked,  and  I  never  saw  a  time 
when  the  woods  were  so  full  of  them  as 
they  are  at  present.  Why,  an  old-timer 
even  made  his  home  in  our  garden  all 
Spring,  but  I  haven’t  laid  eyes  on  him 
for  a  month  ;  no  doubt,  someone  sampled 
him,  though  he  looked  like  a  very  old 
chap. 

About  25  years  ago  I  boarded  with  an 
old  lady  who  taught  me  to  cook  all  kinds 
of  game  and  wild  food,  birds,  etc.  ’Pos¬ 
sum,  coon  and  woodchuck  were  favorite 
dishes  with  her  family,  and  one  day  Uncle 
Billy  brought  home  a  skunk,  which  she 
agreed  to  cook,  but  said  she  wouldn’t  eat 
the  pesky  thing.  However,  she  couldn’t 
resist  tasting  it  when  she  saw  how  we  all 
enjoyed  it.  There  is  no  odor  from  any 
of  these  animals  if  they  have  been  prop- 
exdy  handled,  both  in  killing  and  dressing. 
The  scent  glands  and  oil  glands  should  be 
carefully  removed  with  a  sharp  knife  or 
scissors. 

There  are  many  who  will  not  eat  lamb 
or  mutton,  claiming  it  has  a  greasy,  wool¬ 
ly  flavor,  which  is  not  the  case  if  the  ani¬ 
mal  has  been  properly  prepai-ed.  I  send 
a  recipe  which  I  hope  will  convince  some 
of  the  doubters  that  woodchuck  and  wild 
meat  is  good  food,  and  it  is  vei’y  easy  to 
cook  it  so  it  will  be  fit  for  a  king,  as  the 
old  saying  is.  ’Possum  and  coon  may  be 
cooked  in  the  same  manner,  but  are  very 
fine  when  stuffed  and  masted  until  ten¬ 
der.  An  opossum  should  be  cleaned  like  a 
pig— scald  and  scrape  it,  not  skin  it.  The 
important  thing  is  to  make  sure  the  wood¬ 
chuck  has  been  properly  dressed  and 
cleaned  before  cooking.  The  meat  is  de¬ 
licious  and  tastee  more  like  fresh  pork 
spareribs  than  anything  else  I  could  men¬ 
tion.  There  are  little  grease  bags  in  the 
neck  near  the  shoulders  that  should  be 
carefully  removed  before  cooking.  Fail, 
ure  to  remove  these  sacs  is  the  reason  so 
many  think  woodchuck  unfit  for  food. 
When  left  in  the  odor  is  very  strong,  and 
of  coui-ee  makes  the  meat  unpalatable.  If 
the  ’chuck  is  young  it  may  be  cut  in 
pieces  of  convenient  size ;  roll  each  piece 
in  flour,  all  the  flour  you  can  rub  in,  then 
salt  and  pepper  each  piece  a  little,  lay 
them  in  a  lai-ge  iron  frying  pan  or  skillet 
neaidy  cover  with  warm  water,  put  in 
oven  and  cook  till  tendei*.  Turn  the 
pieces  over  from  time  to  time  and  they 
will  brown  peiffectly.  Add  a  little  water 
as  it  cooks  down  so  there  will  be  a  nice 
bowl  of  gravy  all  ready  when  meat  is 
done. 

If  preferred,  the  young  woodchuck  may 
be  left  whole  and  stuffed  with  bread  and 
onion  di’essing,  as  you  would  use  for  fowl. 
Sew  it  up  with  coarse  needle  and  twine 
and  roast  tender.  Baste  often  eo  the 
meat  will  not  be  too  dry.  Roast  about  30 
minutes  for  each  pound.  An  older  ’chuck 
may  be  cooked  in  about  the  same  way, 
but  should  be  pax-boiled  for  about  an  hour, 
then  roll  in  flour  and  cook  as  above  until 
tender.  When  possible,  serve  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  with  it,  baked  or  Southern  style. 

MRS.  W.  D. 


“How  long  is  it  going  to  take  to  get 
through  with  this  case?”  asked  the  client 
who  was  under  suspicion  of  housebreak¬ 
ing.  “Well,”  replied  the  young  barrister 
thoughtfully,  “it’ll  take  me  about  two 
weeks,  but  I’m  afraid  it’s  going  to  take 
you  about  four  years.” — Montreal  Sta. 


Here  we  have  the  entire  family — father,  mother  and  the  children.  German  shep¬ 
herd  or  Police  dogs.  This  breed  is  getting  strong  backing  as  a  farm  dog.  It  has 
some  faults — what  has  not — but  a  well-bred  'specimen  has  many  fine  qualities  which 

fit  it  for  farm  life. 
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Health  Notes 


Clean  the  Ears 

The  Rochester  Herald  tells  how  Dr.  F. 
W.  Bock  restored  the  hearing  of  a  15- 
year-old  girl  who  complained  that  she 
had  'been  deaf  in  one  ear  for  10  years : 

“At  five  years,”  says  Dr.  Bock,  “some¬ 
one  put  a  grape  seed  in  her  ear.  She  says 
a  specialist  tried  to  get  it  out  but  failed. 
She  said,  therefore,  it  must  still  be  there. 
Her  treatment  at  that  time  was  followed 
by  acute  inflammation,  but  the  discharge 
soon  ceased  and  she  was  totally  deaf  after 
that  time.  A  few  minutes’  work  cleared 
the  ear  of  a  mass  of  dried  wax,  and  there 
was  the  grape  seed,  snugly  embedded  in 
it.  She  has  now  about  half  normal 
hearing,  with  no  other  resulting  damage.” 

In  another  case  a  boy  had  been  stone 
deaf  in  one  ear  for  some  years.  His  par¬ 
ents  would  not  take  him  to  a  specialist 
because  they  thought  he  had  inherited  the 
trouble,  since  some  of  his  relatives  had 
been  deaf.  Thoroughly  clearing  the  ear 
of  wax  restored  the  hearing.  Some  re¬ 
markable  “cures”  are  reported  from  this 
simple  treatment  of  cleaning  the  ear.  An 
expert  will  often  find  obstructions  there 
which  the  patient  never  dreamed  were 
present.  Yet  do  not  take  all  this  as  a 
suggestion  to  “pick”  the  ears  with  pin¬ 
heads,  toothpicks  or  similar  mui*derous 
weapons.  No  one  would  think  of  poking 
such  things  into  the  eyes,  yet  the  danger 
to  the  ears  may  be  just  as  great.  The 
ear  specialists  tell  their  patients  to  “clean 
your  ears  with  your  elbows,”  and  that  is 
about  the  safest  advice  that  can  be  given, 
but  it  will  pay  to  have  the  children’s  ears 
examined  every  year  by  some  competent 
doctor.  Only  those  who  have  lost  their 
hearing  can  realize  the  true  value  of  this 
advice. 


Cramps  in  the  Water 

I  quite  often  get  cramps  and  I  can  find 
no  reason  for  them.  I  never  get  cramps 
while  out  of  water.  I  can  go  in  swim¬ 
ming  hours  after  eating  and  still  get 
cramps.  I  would  like  to  know  the  reason 
for  these  cramps.  L.  D. 

Cramps  are  caused  by  excessive  use  of 
muscles  or  by  some  disturbance  of  their 
nerve  supply,  possibly  from  circulation  in 
the  blood  of  products  that  should  have 
been  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  or  other 
organs.  While  swimming  one  uses  mus¬ 
cles  that,  out  of  water,  are  not  often 
brought  into  such  active  play.  These 
muscles  may  cramp  from  exhaustion.  The 
chill  of  cold  water  may  also  have  some 
effect  through  direct  or  indirect  action 
upon  the  innervation  of  muscles.  To  one 
subject  to  cramps  in  the  water  it  should  be 
unnecessary  to  suggest  caution  in  going 
beyond  one’s  depth,  or  bathing  alone. 

M.  B.  D. 


Septic  Tank  Disposal 

I  am  planning  to  install  bathroom, 
toilet,  etc.  in  the  house  on  our  farm,  run¬ 
ning  water  and  waste  into  septic  tank. 
How  close  to  surface  of  soil  can  I  run 
the  distribution  of  the  liquid  coming  from 
septic  tank,  without  danger  of  freezing 
in  the  Winter  time?  I  understand  that 
the  closer  to  surface  the  safer  the  well 
water  will  be.  Drilled  well  is  about  80 
feet  from  septic  tank.  B.  K. 

The  minimum  depth  for  a  disposal  sys¬ 
tem  is  usually  given  at  from  10  to  12 
inches,  the  depth  being  increased  some¬ 
what  where  the  plan  is  to  plow  the  bed. 
The  type  of  soil  in  which  the  tile  is  laid 
affects  to  some  extent  the  grade  or  slope 
at  which  the  tile  is  laid,  but  general  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  give  about  one-eighth  inch  per 
foot  at  the  upper  end  and  to  lessen  this 
as  the  lower  end  is  reached  to  insure  that 
the  sewage  will  pass  through  the  joints, 
which  are  laid  slightly  open,  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  soil.  The  bacteria  found  in  the 
upper  layers  of  the  soil  are  thus  given  a 
chance  to  act  upon  the  sewage. 


Notes  on  Blood  Transfusion 

One  of  our  readers  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  New  York  paper  offering  $50 
for  a  quart  of  human  blood.  It  was  to 
be  used  for  transfusion — that  is,  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  veins  of  an  invalid  suffer¬ 
ing  from  loss  of  blood  or  some  wasting 
disease.  We  are  asked  to  tell  more 
about  this  traffic  in  blood,  but  there  is 
little  to  tell.  Considerable  quantities  of 
this  blood  are  used  each  year  in  the  large 
hospitals.  It  is  said  that  there  are  30 


different  maladies  in  which  transfusion 
of  blood  may  be  helpful. 

In  a  recent  authentic  article  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  are  made : 

It  has  been  discovered  in  the  last  dec¬ 
ade  that  a  great  difference  exists  in  hu¬ 
man  blood,  even  among  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  the  same  race  and  family.  Hu¬ 
man  Mood  is  now  divided  into  four  gen¬ 
eral  classifications,  with  numerous  sub¬ 
divisions.  Curiously,  the  quality  of  blood 
often  differs  considerably  in  members  of 
the  same  family  and  is  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  inherited  from  the  parents. 

In  the  past,  when  surgeons  were  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  differences  in  human  blood, 
the  transfusion  was  often  a  hit-or-miss 
operation.  The  belief  that  the  blood  of 
different  members  of  the  same  family 
was  identical  had  been  so  strong  that 
near  relatives  were  usually  called  upon 
when  transfusion  was  necessary  in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  household.  As 
the  science  of  transfusion  is  now  under¬ 
stood,  this  was  an  unscientific  way.  The 
great  danger  in  the  past  was  that  the 
blood  would  agglutinate  when  mixed.  The 
red  corpuscles  failed  to  mix  as  they 
should,  but  stuck  together  in  such  a  way 
that  they  clogged  up  the  small  veins.  The 
circulation  of  the  entire  body  was  thus 
affected  seriously  and  the  patient  failed 
to  benefit. 

Before  surgeons  undertake  a  modern 
transfusion,  both  the  blood  of  the  patient 
and  donor  is  analyzed  to  determine  if 
they  fall  in  the  same  general  classifica¬ 
tion.  A  serum  is  prepared  of  the  donor’s 
blood,  and  the  patient’s  blood  is  mixed 
with  it,  and  the  possibility  of  their  com¬ 
bining  properly  is  observed.  Microscopic 
examinations  are  made  of  the  blood  thus 
mixed.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance. 

The  following  will  explain  the  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  hospitals: 

The  price  paid  to  donors  of  blood 
ranges  from  $25  to  $50,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  blood  given.  The  proper 
person  is  selected  first  after  a  physical 
examination  to  determine  his  general 
health,  then  after  certain  blood  tests 
have  been  made  to  find  out  whether  or 
•not  he  is  subject  to  any  communicable 
disease. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  this  sort 
of  thing  done  in  the  city  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  donors  is  quite  irregular.  The 
effect  upon  the  person  who  gives  the 
blood  is  not  serious  since  a  person  in 
good  health  can  readily  spare  from  a  pint 
to  a  quart  of  blood.  Ordinarily  one  or 
two  days  is  sufficient  for  them  to  re¬ 
cover  completely  from  the  loss  of  this 
amount  of  blood. 

There  are  cases  on  record  in  which 
transfusion  of  blood  may  be  said  to  have 
preserved  the  life  of  the  patient,  espec¬ 
ially  cases  in  which  there  has  been  a 
loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  in  an 
accident. 

In  practically  every  case  when  a  donor 
for  blood  is  needed  he  is  needed  imme¬ 
diately,  often  within  an  hour  or  two.  For 
that  reason  we  have  always  found  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  employ  donors  who  live  near 
the  hospital  and  can  be  easily  reached 
at  any  time  in  the  day  or  night.  At  pres¬ 
ent  members  of  the  Police  and  Fire  De¬ 
partments  supply  all  of  our  demands  for 
this  purpose.  I  do  not  believe  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  city 
would  find  it  worth  their  while  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  go  into  this  sort  of  thing. 

New  York  Hospital,  tiiomas  howell. 

Regarding  blood  transfusion,  this  is  a 
therapeutic  measure  now  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  hospitals  and  in  the  private  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  medical  profession,  in  such 
cases  as  indicated.  There  is  no  fixed 
price  to  the  donor ;  some  volunteer  their 
blood,  others  charge;  the  rate  seems  to 
be  determined  by  the  existing  conditions 
in  each  individual  case.  So  far  as  our 
experience  is  of  value,  the  average  rate 
paid  is  $50.  There  are  reports  of  do¬ 
nors  getting  $100  or  more. 

The  blood  of  any  donor,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  patient,  is  typed  or  “matched” 
before  the  transfusion  is  undertaken,  and, 
of  course,  if  not  suited,  is  not  used. 
Good  health,  is,  of  course,  a  pre-requi¬ 
site  for  a  donor,  and  except  for  a  de¬ 
pletion  of  the  system  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  of  blood  taken,  there  are 
ordinarily  no  disagreeable  symptoms  or 
reactions.  It  is  customary  for  the  do¬ 
nor  to  remain  in  a  recumbent  position 
for  one  hour  or  more,  thus  giving  the 
circulatory  system  time  to  adjust  itself. 

There  are  so-called  prefessional  donors  ; 
that  is,  people  who  offer  themselves  many 
times,  but  in  such  instances  sufficient 
time  elapses  between  transfusions  for 
them  to  renew  fully  the  normal  body 
blood  supply.  There  are  any  number  of 
cases  on  record  where  transfusion  has 
undoubtedly  saved  life,  and  many  more 
when  life  has  been  prolonged  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  weeks  or  months. 

One  hears  remarkable  stories  about 
any  method  of  treatment.  The  aver¬ 
age  lay  person  misinterprets  his  obser¬ 
vations  and  the  conclusions  are  not  al¬ 
ways  based  on  correct  premises,  so 
“fairy  tales”  might  easily  be  circulated 
about  transfusions.  There  have  been 
enough  “remarkable  and  unusual  re¬ 
sults”  following  its  use  to  provide  ma¬ 
terial  for  tales — fairy  and  otherwise. 

Bellevue  Hospital,  george  o’hanlon. 
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Woncrtef  Furnaces^ 

for  Warm  Homes 
Fai  Pocketbooks-- 


YOU  can  have  your  home  heated  as 
comfortably  and  healthfully  as  modern 
science  can  devise,  at  a  cost  so  low  as  to  sur¬ 
prise  you, — if  it  is  Moncrief  Furnace  heated* 

Every  principle  has  been  utilized  in 
Moncrief  Furnaces  to  get  every  available 
heat  unit  from  the  fuel,  and  to  distribute 
the  heat  efficiently  throughout  the  house, 
especially  in  the  far  corners  and  near  the 
walls, —  that’s  where  you' need  heat  most. 

Ask  the  Moncrief  Dealer  nearest  you  to 
help  you  select  the  size  and 
kind  that  will  best  serve  you, 

—  or  write  us  direct. 

Distributed  by 

E.  L.  GARNER  F.  H.  HANLON 

117  23rd  St.,  Jackson  Hts.,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Made  by  The  Henry  Furnace  &.  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

MONCRIEF 
FURNACES 

Pipe  -  Pipeless  -Three Pipe  -  Mai esiic-Moncrief 


_  Down 

this  Olde-Tan 
Metal -to- Metal 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only 
$7.50  down.  Pay  the  reat  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  improved  metal- 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckler 

Jan 
tarriess 

First  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70 years  ago.  Now 
known  throughout  America  for  its  pronounced 
superiority.  Olde-Tan  harneaa  is  made  by  a  tan¬ 
ner-manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from 
the  raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Ask  for  free  harness  book.  Learn  all  about  our  $7  60 
down  and  easy  payment  offer  and  the  Olde-Tan  m a tal -to¬ 
rn  etal  harness. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept  C-307 

19th  Street  end  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts . 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 


* 


Operated 
by  the  man 
on  the  load. 


Operated  with 
gasoline 
engine. 

Orum  holds 
240  ft  of  rope.  M 


\ 


\ 


Ireland  Hay  Hoist 


A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
yourownengine.  Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Instant 
control.  Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  A  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 
State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York 
We  Manufacture 

Saw  and  Shingle  Mille,  Wood  and  Drag  Saw  Machine, 


* 
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Attention !  Mr.  Maple  Sugar  Maker 

Ninety  percent  of  all 
the  evaporators  sold 
in  Northern  New 
York  last  year  were 
our  Famous  Vermont. 
The  Famous  Vermont 
Evaporator  is  the  lat¬ 
est  improved  appli¬ 
ance  for  boiling  sap. 
It  is  the  only  practi- 
,  —  cal,  rapid  shallow 

boiling  evaporator  on  the  market.  Write  to  us  regard¬ 
ing  your  wants  and  mention  number  of  trees  you  tap 
Address  nearest  office.  VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO.  OK 
N.  Y,,  INC.,  St,  Regis  tall*,,  New  Fork.  Rutland,  Vermont 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry 
Account 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

.  PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO  Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper- 
atton  to  Efficie  it  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Prodi  is.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  r  w  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  !  eretofore  writers  of  books  have 


contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  ”  .*  they  want  now  is  principles 

and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  11.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Williamsport,  Pa.,  Aug.  8. — Eight  of  the  60  New 
York  tenement  children  who  arrived  in  Ilughesville  on 
Wednesday  for  two  weeks’  vacation  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Ilughesville  people,  have  returned  home.  They 
were  homesick  for  the  hot  pavements  and  high  walls  of 
the  tenements. 

One  little  girl  carried  on  a  campaign  of  destruction 
to  force  her  hosts  to  send  her  back  home.  She  pul  Jed  up 
everything  in  the  garden  and  stripped  all  the  grape¬ 
vines  of  green  grapes  and  insisted  she  be  sent  home  at 
once. 

THIS  happens  'Sometimes,  for  some  of  these  fresh 
air  children  are  certainly  very  “fresh”  heirs. 
It  is  a  fine  spirit  which  prompts  country  people  to 
give  these  little  ones  a  vacation,  hut  it  often  requires 
a  patience  which  Job  would  have  envied  to  put  up 
with  their  mischief.  And  what  of  these  uplifters 
who  go  about  quoting  figures  to  show  that  the  city  is 
far  more  healthy  for  children  than  the  country? 
We  do  not  hear  of  organizations  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  swarms  of  country  children  to  the 
city  for  a  vacation,  nor  do  we  hear  of  city  families 
opening  their  homes  for  country  little  ones. 

* 

Vermont  Farmers  Resent  Action  of  Rural  New- 
Yorker. — The  people  of  Vermont  should  not  be  criticized 
for  resenting  the  activities  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in 
the  political  affaire  of  Vermont  by  advising  the  election 
of  Elbert  S.  Brigham  to  Congress. 

The  people  of  Vermont  have  the  right  to  feel  that  the 
desire  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  to  have  an  enemy  of 
the  co-operative  marketing  movement  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  a  New  York  paper  med¬ 
dling  in  Vermont  affairs. 

HAT  seems  to  be  the  matter  with  our  sour- 
minded  contemporary?  Several  weeks  ago 
it  came  out  with  a  bitter  attack  upon  Mr.  Brigham, 
calling  him,  as  usual,  “the  enemy  of  co-operative 
marketing.”  This  aroused  Hoard's  Dairyman,  which 
printed  this  dignified  and  just  statement: 

Mr.  Brigham,  from  the  time  he  has  taken  this  office, 
has  devoted  himself  to  studying  ways  and  means  of  get¬ 
ting  the  farmer  in  position  to  process  his  own  products, 
to  prepare  them  for  market,  and  to  market  them  co¬ 
operatively.  He  has  been  a  true  friend  of  co-operation 
for  he  has  outlined  practices  which  could  be  followed 
and  would  succeed  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  farmer 
in  direct  control  of  his  own  affairs. 

Apparently  Mr.  Brigham’s  great  offense,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  League  Neios,  is  that  he  has  an  inde¬ 
pendent  mind  and  prefers  a  plan  which  will  enable 
farmers  to  control  their  own  business.  He  stands 
for  democracy,  and  in  the  eyes  of  privileged  autoc¬ 
racy  that  has  always  been  heresy.  But  are  these 
Vermont  farmers  so  full  of  'resentment?  We  have 
not  discovered  it.  They  are  an  outspoken,  honest 
class  of  people.  They  know  what  they  want  and 
will  take  no  substitute.  Mr.  Brigham  will  be  nom¬ 
inated  without  opposition.  No  one  enteied  the  pri¬ 
mary  against  him,  and  we  predict  that  later  on 
Vermont  Avill  send  him  to  the  Senate.  His  election 
is  as  sure  as  the  sunrise,  as  sure  as  any  political 
outcome  can  be.  This  is  Vermont^  answer  to  our 
ill-natured  contemporary.  Every  farmer  in  the 
country,  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Portland,  Ore.,  may 
well  take  interest  in  the  fact  that  men  like  Elbert 
S.  Brigham  are  sent  to  Congress,  for  such  men  rep¬ 
resent  honesty  and  will  with  fine  courage  do  what 
is  best  in  farming.  The  League  News  seems  to  be 
turning  a  little  sour.  Perhaps  this  dose  of  ground 
limestone  from  the  Vermont  hills  will  help  to  sweet¬ 
en  the  situation. 

* 

IN  accepting  the  principles  of  the  so-called  Dawes 
plan  for  settling  the  German  debt  question,  the 
governments  of  Europe  seem  to  have  come  closer  to 
a  permanent  agreement  than  ever  before.  We  hope 
that  something  definite  will  come  from  it.  It  has 
been  evident  all  along  that  while  Europe  needs  the 
moral  power  and  influence  of  America,  she  must  also 
have  financial  aid  in  credit  and  cash — and  America 
is  the  only  nation  capable  of  giving  it.  No  one  can 
reasonably  blame  this  nation  for  refusing  to  dump 
its  money  into  European  investments  until  some 
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clear  and  understandable  idea  of  the  exact  treat¬ 
ment  of  Germany,  the  great  debtor  nation,  is  settled. 
With  that  on  the  way  to  settlement,  we  think  Amer¬ 
ican  loans  will  follow.  That  will  mean  a  revival  of 
trade  and  confidence  which  will  be  slowly  noticed 
in  the  business  of  the  world.  The  European  situa¬ 
tion  is  more  hopeful  right  now  than  at  any  previous 
time  since  the  armistice.  There  is  a  great  lesson 
in  the  attempt  to  settle  this  great  trouble  Which 
may  well  be  applied  to  smaller  matters.  We,  in  this 
country,  can  hardly  imagine  the  racial  hatreds  and 
suspicions  which  hold  the  European  nations  apart. 
Yet  the  feeling  that  the  preservation  of  order,  even 
of  life,  made  it  necessary  for  these  nations  to  come 
together  and  drop  some  of  their  hatreds  or  differ¬ 
ences  finally  led  to  this  agreement.  On  a  much 
smaller  scale  we  have  here  in  the  Eastern  States  a 
market  milk  situation  which  must  be  saved  before 
it  drifts  away  from  control.  Here,  as  in  the  much 
larger  European  trouble,  the  warring,  factions  must 
get  together,  drop  some  of  their  prejudices  and 
hatreds,  and  thus  serve  the  common  cause  of  dairy¬ 
men. 

* 

School  Meeting  at  the  State  Fair 

THERE  will  he  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  at  Syracuse  during 
the  State  Fair.  It  will  be  held  on  September  12,  at 
the  Coliseum,  and  all  are  invited.  The  plan  is  to 
have  country  people  come  together  for  an  open  and 
frank  discussion  of  the  rural  school  question.  An 
excellent  program  will  be  provided,  and  anyone  who 
has  ideas  on  school  improvement  may  present  them. 
The  State  Fair  will  attract  many  farmers,  and  this 
will  give  us  all  a  good  chance  to  get  together,  or¬ 
ganize  and  arrange  a  plan  of  action.  If  we  are  to 
improve  the  district  schools  the  improvement  should 
start  in  the  home  district  and  work  up,  and  not  be 
forced  down  from  the  top.  To  this  end  we  need  a 
State  organization  of  rural  people  reaching  not  only 
to  every  county,  but  to  township  and  district.  That 
is  the  design  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety,  which  we  regard  as  the  most  important,  organ¬ 
ization,  covering  the  most  important  question  now 
before  our  country  people.  We  make  this  personal 
appeal  to  you.  Come  to  this  Syracuse  meeting  if  you 
possibly  can,  and  bring  your  opinions  and  your  facts 
with  you. 

* 

HIS  year,  as  in  most  seasons,  many  fields  of 
silage  corn  are  well  filled  with  weeds.  With 
the  labor  shortage  and  the  thousand  things  which 
must  be  done  on  a  farm,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
keep  the  cornfields  clean.  Some  farmers  try  to  hire 
extra  help  so  as  to  pull  these  weeds,  even  by  hand, 
in  the  belief  that  they  will  injure  the  silage.  We 
should  cut  them  right  in  with  the  corn.  They  can 
do  no  harm;  in  fact,  some  of  our  common  weeds 
contain  real  medicinal  principles.  They  will  be 
blended  and  mixed  with  the  corn,  adding  to  the  bulk 
and  value  of  the  silage.  We  know  that  several  of 
our  common  weeds  are  among  the  most  useful  plants 
for  green  manure  when  they  are  used  before  going 
to  seed,  and  we  notice  that  they  are  readily  eaten 
with  the  hay.  They  will  do  no  harm  in  the  silo. 
Another  thing  not  generally  known :  Some  farmers 
make  a  practice  of  scattering  fine  bonemeal  or 
ground  phosphate  rock  over  the  corn  as  the  silo  is 
filled.  The  cattle  will  eat  this  supply  of  phosphorus 
as  they  eat  the  silage.  In  some  cases  it  supplies 
what  they  need.  In  any  event  it  can  do  them  no 
harm  and  will  be  passed  in  the  manure,  thus  giving 
with  least  labor  the  reinforcement  of  phosphorus 
which  all  manure  needs.  The  great  majority  of  cat¬ 
tle  will  be  helped  by  this  phosphorus  supply.  In  any 
event  it  cannot  be  lost — and  what  harm  can  it  do? 

* 

HE  good  old  American  Pomologieal  Sociey 
has  come  back  into  the  ring  with  renewed 
vigor.  It  started  long  ago  in  the  days  when 
Dobbin  or  old  Gray  provided  the  motive  power 
on  the  road,  and  decided  size  of  the  farm  gath¬ 
ering.  There  were  no  telephones,  no  experiment 
stations,  no  agricultural  colleges  and  few  farm 
papers  in  those  days.  Marshall  P.  Wilder 
was  the  power  behind  the  American  Pom- 
ological  Society,  and  he,  with  a  few  more  old  war¬ 
riors,  kept  it  going.  Most  men  and  organizations  of 
the  past  seem  content  to  get  out  of  the  battle  and  sit 
and  tell  about  their  former  exploits.  That  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  for  youth  needs  the  experience  and  example  of 
age.  It  is  probably  that  age  is  more  impatient  in  its 
relation  to  progress  than  youth.  At  least  the  old 
Pomologieal  Society  thinks  so,  and  it  gives  us  all  an 
example  of  keeping  up  with  the  procession.  Instead 
of  pi’ating  about  the  good  old  times  when  the  horse 


provided  limited  transportation,  the  members  of 
this  society  take  cars  and  travel  5,000  miles  up  and 
down  the  country  preaching  and  practicing  the  pleas¬ 
ant  advice  to  “ Eat  More  Fruit!”  A  great  job,  that, 
for  an  old-timer.  Too  many  elderly  people  are  living 
illustrations  of  the  fact  that  man  may  dig  his  grave 
with  his  teeth,  but  he  who  bites  into  a  mellow  apple 
or  a  juicy  peach  is  quite  the  reverse  of  a  grave¬ 
digger.  The  pomologists  have  started  two  great 
things.  The  first  is  a  campaign  to  interest  people  in 
fruit  eating ;  the  second  is  the  fine  proof  that  elderly 
people  are  not  out  of  it  yet.  There  is  still  work  for 
them. 

* 

ON  page  1028  The  R.  N.-Y.  made  certain  remarks* 
about  the  rural  school  bill  record  of  Mr.  L.  G. 
Kirkland,  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  for 
Cattaraugus  County.  Mr.  Kirkland  is  now  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Senate,  representing  the  Fifty-first  Dis¬ 
trict.  Our  statements  were  based  on  information 
which  we  considered  reliable.  Mr.  Kirkland  now 
writes  to  a  local  paper  with  the  following  statement 
of  his  position : 

Believing  a  large  majority  of  those  affected  by  this 
bill  in  the  Fifty-first  Senatorial  District  are  opposed  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  I  shall  not  support  this  bill 
if  I  am  elected  Senator  of  this  district. 

Personally  I  doubt  very  much  if  this  bill  is  intro¬ 
duced  again.  As  a  citizen  I  may  believe  in  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  express  myself  accord¬ 
ingly.  As  a  legislator  I  endeavor  to  truly  represent 
the  majority  of  those  I  represent,  believing  it  my  duty 
to  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  the  district. 

I  have  worked  very  close  to  the  heads  of  the  farm 
organizations  of  the  State  on  matters  affecting  farmers. 
Having  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  most  of  them 
for  several  years  back,  I  have  looked  upon  them  as  the 
farmers’  chosen  spokesmen  on  these  matters,  and  if 
their  requests  were  supported  by  information  which  I 
was  able  to  gather  in  the  county  in  my  own  way,  I  felt 
that  I  must  be  representing  the  sentiments  of  my  dis¬ 
trict. 

iWe  print  this  statement  in  justice  to  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
land.  We  think  be  is  right  in  saying  that  in  matters 
of  this  sort  a  member  of  the  Assembly  should  repre- 
teent  and  respect  the  opinions  of  his  people.  How¬ 
ever,  we  think  his  judgment  about  the  future  of  the 
bill  is  wrong.  Its  promoters  will  come  back  more 
eager  than  ever! 

* 

THE  daily  papers  in  their  sporting  columns,  re¬ 
port  many  races  or  trials  of  speed.  Automo¬ 
biles,  men,  boats,  horses,  mules,  and  even  dogs,  are 
matched,  and  the  public  never  wearies  of  reading 
about  it.  There  is  another  great  race  now  on,  rarely 
reported  and  but  little  understood  by  most  people. 
It  is  the  race  between  Jack  Frost  and  the  season’s 
corn  crop.  There  never  was  another  just  like  it. 
This  peculiar  season  has  held  the  corn  back  from 
maturity.  In  many  sections  it  is  several  weeks  be¬ 
hind,  and  cannot  fully  mature  unless  there  can  be  a 
period  of  hot  weather  before  frost  comes.  Should 
the  cool  damp  season  continue  until  frost,  the  grain 
cannot  mature.  There  will,  of  course,  be  some  corn 
produced  in  the  lower  latitudes,  but  in  the  great 
producing  States  of  Iowa  and  nearby  States  the 
danger  is  great,  and  the  race  is  keen.  The  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  Central  West  depends  on  the  outcome — 
and  the  effect  will  'be  felt  wherever  com  is  used  for 
humans  or  for  stock.  It  is  a  great  race !  The  hap- 
iness  or  misery  of  a  great  section  depends  upon  the 
speed  with  which  frost  makes  its  approach.  Will  it 
come  with  the  blighting  malignity  of  old  Jack  Frost, 
or  with  the  benevolence  and  patriotism  of  the  lion. 
John  Frost?  If  it  were  a  matter  of  popular  election 
the  latter  would  win,  hands  down. 


Brevities 

No  man  gets  into  the  future  tense  by  sitting  safely 
on  the  fence. 

Codliver  oil  has  worked  wonders  with  confined  chicks 
suffering  from  leg  weakness. 

The  Washington  Experiment  Station  at  Pullman  has 
issued  Popular  Bulletin  123  on  “Plans  for  Small 
Barns.”  It  is  a  good  discussion  of  a  never-ending  topic. 

Put  it  in  your  scrapbook.  In  New  York  State  a 
woman  may  make  a  will  leaving  her  property  as  she 
sees  fit.  She  can  exclude  her  husband  if  she  desires  to 
do  so. 

One  of  our  readers  wants  to  dig  out  a  spring,  and 
asks  if  he  should  wait  till  the  “dog  days”  before  start¬ 
ing.  But  what  have  the  “dog  days”  to  do  with  such 
work? 

It  is  reported  that  12  people  on  a  camping  trip,  to  the 
Adirondacks  accepted  part  of  a  beaver  killed  during  the 
closed  season  and  cooked  and  ate  the  meat.  They  were 
fined  $50  each.  An  expensive  meal. 

In  some  localities  there  is  quite  a  little  danger  from 
early  frost.  That  would  mean  a  calamity  with  the  corn 
crop  as  backward  as  it  is  this  year.  If  the  corn  is 
frosted  it  will  pay  well  to  use  the  silo  bacteria  when 
filling. 

In  Brazil  they  have  made  a  census  of  cocoanut  trees 
and  count  3,155,104.  We  all  like  cocoanut,  and  the 
Brazilians  should  take  our  apples  in  exchange.  Last 
year  South  America  took  less  than  1  per  cent  of  our 
crop.  Brazil  took  84,543  boxes  and  232  barrels. 
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The  New  England  Milk  Problem 

THE  CENTRALIZED  PLAN 

AS  the  local-federated  organization  begins  with  the 
producer  on  the  ground  and  builds  up,  converse¬ 
ly  the  centralized  corporation  begins  with  the  pro¬ 
moters  at  the  top  and  spreads  its  authority  and 
power  outward  and  downward.  It  owns  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  equipment,  and  instruments  of  distribution. 
It  tabes  over  the  local  plants  in  existence,  builds 
new  ones,  and  buys  others.  It  operates  and  man¬ 
ages  them.  It  alone  decides  when  and  where  to 
build  or  buy  or  sell  and  the  price  to  be  paid  for  pur¬ 
chase  or  sale.  It  manages  these  widely  distributed 
plants  from  a  central  office.  If  a  plant  is  inefficient, 
there  is  no  way  to  make  those  responsible  for  it  bear 
the  loss.  The  burden  is  distributed  to  all. 

The  machinery  of  the  centralized  organization  is 
devised  by  the  lawyers  and  promoters,  who  later 
manage  it.  It  is  so  designed  that  an  official  group 
can  perpetuate  themselves  in  position  and  power. 
They  write  their  own  laws,  their  own  charters,  their 
own  by-laws,  and  their  own  contracts.  They  vote 
their  own  salaries,  check  their  own  expense  bills,  and 
make  no  comprehensive  accounting  to  anyone.  The 
plan  creates  salaried  positions  for  a  large  army  of 
officials  and  employes,  and  satisfies  the  allurement 
of  handling  other  people’s  money. 

The  centralized  organization  is  one  of  small 
minority  or  group  control.  It  is  modeled  on  the  plan 
of  the  political  organization.  A  management  is 
formed  to  perpetuate  the  official  group.  Policies  are 
adopted,  not  for  the  best  service  to  farmers,  but  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  official  management. 
Men  are  employed,  not  for  any  fitness  they  have  for 
the  work,  but  for  the  influence  they  may  have  in 
support  of  the  management  and  its  policies.  This 
army  of  officials  and  appointees  constitutes  the  man¬ 
agement.  The  more  places  that  are  made,  the  more 
entrenched  the  lawyers  and  promoters.  Like  the 
■political  'organization  it  has  its  boss,  who  dominates 
the  whole  force  and  dictates  its  policies.  Unlike 
the  political  organization,  however,  the  money  to  pay 
for  it  all  does  mot  come  out  of  State  or  National 
taxes.  It  comes  from  industry.  Every  dollar  of  it 
in  case  of  a  dairy  organization  comes  out  of  the  milk 
pail. 

The  centralized  organization  works  behind  closed 
doors  and  guards  its  secrets.  If  the  members  had  an 
effective  vote,  they  would  not  have  the  information 
to  enable  them  to  vote  intelligently.  The  manage¬ 
ment  makes  no  report  of  its  discussions  or  of  votes 
on  policies.  The  members  have  no  way  of  knowing 
how  the  directors  stand  on  debatable  questions  or 
how  they  vote  on  policies.  The  members  have  only 
the  most  general  information  about  finances.  They 
rarely  know  the  salaries  paid  their  officials  and  em¬ 
ployes,  either  in  detail  or  in  bulk  sum,  nor  the  ex¬ 
penses  allowed  them.  They  do  not  know  the  re¬ 
tainers  and  fees  and  salaries  paid  lawyers.  They 
get  no  definite  report  of  the  cost  of  property  or  of 
the  expense  of  operating  it.  They  get  no  accounting 
of  profit  or  loss  when  it  is  sold.  The  money  for  all 
these  purchases,  expenses  and  operations  comes  out 
of  the  members.  It  is  the  only  trust  in  the  world  au¬ 
thorized  by  law  in  which  the  trustees  are  not  obliged 
to  make  an  accounting. 

The  centralized  farm  organization  is  patterned 
largely  after  the  plan  of  the  capital  stock  company, 
but  it  is  essentially  less  efficient  and  more  wasteful 
and  extravagant  than  the  capital  stock  company. 
The  latter  is  controlled  by  a  majority  of  its  capital 
stock.  It  is  run  for  profit  on  capital.  The  manage¬ 
ment  represents  that  capital.  It  operates  for  profit 
alone.  The  members  of  the  centralized  farm  organi¬ 
zation  are  widely  distributed.  They  have  neither 
the  information  nor  facilities  for  control.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  organization  is  not  a  definite  per  cent  of 
profit,  but  a  very  indefinite  service  to  members.  The 
officials  liave  small  investments  in  it.  They  are  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned  in  their  position  and  salaries. 
Their  share  of  the  service,  if  anything,  is  compara¬ 
tively  small.  Officials  in  a  centralized  office,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  capable,  must  depend  on  an  army  of  em¬ 
ployes  distributed  over  a  wide  territory.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  doing  business  on  that  plan  is  high.  Effi¬ 
ciency  is  low,  and  every  dollar  of  the  expense  and 
waste  helps  reduce  the  returns  to  producers  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

The  machinery  of  the  centralized  organization  is 
complicated.  It  is  expensive  to  manage.  It  is  large 
in  volume  of  business.  It  soon  gets  into  complica¬ 
tions.  Legal  troubles  develop.  Lawyers  and  experts 
are  needed.  Their  services  come  high.  The  business 
drifts  and  no  new  capable  man  wants  to  take  the 
job  and  assume  responsibility  for  a  burdened  enter¬ 
prise.  The  original  cost  of  organization  is  usually 
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staggering,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  minority 
controL  perpetuates  the  organization  expense.  The 
farmer  cannot  and  does  not  escape  a  dollar  of  these 
expenses. 

The  centralized  plan  of  farm  organization  is  not 
now  a  theory.  It  is  not  on  trial.  It  is  no  longer  an 
experiment.  It  is  a  failure.  It  has  been  tried  in 
various  places.  It  has  no  record  of  success  anywhere. 
It  failed  in  the  dairy  work  in  Oregon  and  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  failed  in  the  case  of  the  old  League  and  in 
several  other  instances  in  New  York.  It  has  not 
succeeded  in  holding  dairymen  together  in  the 
reorganization.  It  failed  dismally  and  completely  in 
the  ease  of  the  Grain  Growers’  Central  Organization 
in  the  West.  Two  fruit  organizations  on  this  plan  in 
California  are  in  difficulties.  One  of  them  has  an 
indebtedness  of  $18,000,000.  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
can  survive  without  reorganization.  Wisconsin  has 
twice  repudiated  the  centralized  promoters,  one  of 
them  from  New  York,  and  rejected  their  plans.  The 
centralized  scheme  is  rejected  and  the  local -federat¬ 
ed  plan  approved  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  They 
are  in  accord  with  the  undisputed  x*ecord  of  success¬ 
ful  co-operation  the  whole  world  over. 

The  centralized  plan  places  its  reliance  on  a  prac¬ 
tical  monopoly.  This  is  repulsive  to  the  co-operative 
conscience.  In  case  of  an  agricultural  product  of 
general  production  it  is  impractical  and  in  conflict 
with  economic  law.  The  plan  seeks  alliances  with 
middlemen.  This  is  fatal.  It  is  a  surrender  of  its 
influence  on  the  consumptive  market.  It  becomes  a 
mere  feeder  for  the  dealers,  and  becomes  dependent 
on  them  for  existence.  The  cost  of  the  organization 
is  added  to  the  cost  of  production  and  comes  out  of 
the  producer. 

The  centralized  plan  has  within  itself  the  germs 
of  its  own  ultimate  destruction.  It  is  a  minority 
control.  It  enthrones  a  king.  The  central  figure  is 
necessarily  surrounded  by  capable  and  sincere  men 
outside  the  inner  circle,  but  the  plan  requires  that 
such  men  efface  themselves.  If  they  are  not  replaced. 
The  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  management 
or  its  policies  would  stick  to  an  organization  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  members  because  he 
would  hope  to  win  a  majority  to  his  side  later  on ; 
but  when  he  sees  a  small  group  control,  he  has  no 
choice  but  to  submit  or  get  out,  or,  if  not  already  in, 
to  stay  out.  This  is  the  seed  of  disintegration. 

Oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  middlemen,  as  well 
as  by  the  extortion,  monopoly  and  centralized  power 
of  the  capital  stock  corporation,  farmers  devised  co¬ 
operation  as  a  protest  against  it  all.  They  sought 
an  efficient  and  economic  system  of  distribution  for 
themselves,  by  themselves,  for  themselves.  The  cap¬ 
ital  stock  lawyers  and  promoters  have  now  come  in 
to  cheat  them  out  of  the  fruits  of  their  invention  by 
bringing  back  into  the  farm  organization  the  very 
methods  and  policies  that  farmers  sought  to  escape 
through  co-operation.  The  old  system  furnished  its 
own  capital,  in  part,  at  least.  Under  the  new  scheme 
the  farmer  furnishes  it  all.  Tested  by  these  stand¬ 
ards,  the  centralized  plan  is  not  co-operative  in  form 
or  in  spirit.  In  essence  it  is  the  old  capital  stock 
corporation,  disguised  under  the  name  of  co-opera¬ 
tion. 


A  Book  About  Old  Times 

WE  have  been  reading  “The  Life  and  Times  of 
►Stephen  Girard” — merchant,  banker  and 
farmer,  who,  after  a  miserly  life,  singularly  devoid 
of  real  friendships,  left  in  1831  a  colossal  fortune  to 
Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
an  adventurous  life,  and  if  we  read  the  story  soberly 
and  realize  the  condition  of  American  society  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  and  note  the  habits  and  customs  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  politicians,  we  shall  have  greater  hope 
for  the  future  of  our  country.  It  is  of  course  nat¬ 
ural  for  the  older  generation  to  praise  the  “good  old 
times,”  and  compare  them  with  the  business  and 
social  methods  of  today.  Reading  this  life  of  Girard 
will  make  us  hesitate  to  accept  this  comparison  ex¬ 
actly.  In  many  ways  the  world  is  safer  and  better 
today.  It  may  be  that  in  the  extremes  of  rich  and 
poor,  the  balance  of  idleness  and  worthless  charac¬ 
ter,  or  of  suffering  and  injustice,  may  run  against 
this  age,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  common  people 
or  great  middle  class  have  gained  materially  in  the 
past  century.  In  1808  the  war  in  Europe  interfered 
with  commerce,  so  that  Girard  let  his  ships  stand 
idle  and  started  farming  in  New  Jersey.  It  was  a 
form  of  tenant  farming,  and  we  are  given  several 
farm  contracts  to  show  how  farm  wages  ran  in  those 
days.  Farm  hands  who  were  boarded  received  from 
37y2  to  40  cents  a  day.  Each  meal  was  charged  at 
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12^4  cents.  A  monthly  hand  received  $8  to  $10  per 
month.  A  first-class  hand  was  paid  $110  per  year. 
The  price  for  mowing  an  acre  of  grass  was  SO  cents, 
and  for  thrashing  a  bushel  of  grain  with  a  flail, 
6  cents.  A  man  and  his  wife,  both  working,  were 
paid  $132  a  year,  with  “bouse  room,”  six  cords  of 
firewood,  12  bushels  of  potatoes  and  one  quart  of 
skim-milk  per  day.  The  work  which  the  woman  was 
to  do  was  specifically  stated.  She  was  to  cook,  wash, 
mend  for  as  many  helpers  as  “Stephen  Girard  will 
judge  proper  to  employ.”  She  was  also  to  attend 
market  and  help  the  man  at  his  work.  These  were 
the  days  when  New  Jersey  ranked  as  a  grain  pro¬ 
ducing  State,  and  Europe  was  largely  fed  from  grain 
fields  in  New  York,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The 
modern  hired  man  with  $<>0  or  more  per  month,  a  10- 
hour  day  or  less,  a  ear  of  Ms  own,  and  pretty  much 
the  owner  of  the  farm,  will  smile  at  these  pitiful 
wages,  and  the  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Yet 
these  40-cent-a-day  men  mostly  saved  their  money, 
bought  farms  at  home  or  “out  West”  and  became 
the  freeholders  of  the  next  generation.  In  consul - 
ing  these  things  we  must  remember  that  in  these  old 
days  this  country  could  furnish  free  land  to  all. 
There  was  always  a  frontier  where,  if  all  else  failed, 
a  man  could  go  out  with  an  ax  and  a  rifle  and  be 
ranked  among  men  by  his  strength  and  his  charac¬ 
ter.  So  long,  as  there  was  this  frontier  to  go  to 
men  could  preserve  much  of  their  independence  and 
pride  as  a  freeholder.  The  basic  trouble  with  society 
today  is  that  there  is  no  longer  any  free  land  as  there 
was  in  old  times,  and  with  this  change  is  passing 
the  old-time  feeling  that  no  matter  what  else  hap¬ 
pened  a  man  could  go  to  a  farm  and  make  an  inde¬ 
pendent  living  for  his  family.  Whenever  an  American 
comes  to  believe  that  he  can  no  longer  find  a  piece 
of  land  to  call  his  own  something  vital  drops  out  of 
his  character. 


Fire  and  Robbery 

ORD  comes  from  New  Hampshire  of  a  new 
scheme  for  robbing  farmhouses.  There  have 
been  several  fires  in  a  country  neighborhood,  and  in 
each  case  a  car  was  seen  driving  rapidly  away.  At 
the  alarm  all  neighbors  for  several  miles  around 
hurried  to  the  fire — in  some  cases  buildings  were  de¬ 
serted.  The  people  came  back  to  find  their  valuables 
gone.  The  fires  were  evidently  started  to  call  neigh¬ 
bors  away  from  home  so  the  robbers  might  have  a 
clear  field.  It  is  little  wonder  that,  with  all  these 
multiplied  schemes  for  robbery,  farmers  are  becom¬ 
ing  inclined  to  shoot  first  and  make  inquiries  later. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  follow  that  practice,  but  without 
question  it  is  growing  common. 


More  About  That  Child  Labor 
Amendment 

That  was  a  great  editorial  the  other  week  in  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  on  the  child  labor  situation.  I  wish  we  could  get 
it  in  tract  form  for  distribution.  If  the  people  of  this 
country  do  not  wake  up  and  do  something  the  labor 
unions  and  a  lot  of  well-meaning  but  mistaken  people 
who  would  better  be  some  place  under  restraint,  will 
make  this  country  another  Russia.  First  it  was  the 
'boards  of  health  and  the  doctors  starting  with  some  very 
necessary  sanitary  regulations  and  branching  out  into 
all  sorbs  of  fool  dictatorship,  but  the  educational  graft¬ 
ers  went  them  one  better,  and  now,  bad  as  they  were 
and  are,  this  child  labor  amendment  seems  to  have 
reached  the  limit  of  officious  interference.  Verily  we 
have  come  far  since  the  days  of  Concord  and  Lexington. 

Pennsylvania.  n.  B>  BEST> 

After  reading  over  the  article  in  the  August  0  issue 
concerning  the  child  labor  amendment  which  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  States  for  adoption,  I  was  satisfied  that  one 
more  publication  had  joined  in  the  fight  against  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  a  foolhardy  Congress.  Talk  about  the  foolish 
bills  that  have  been  up  before  our  national  legislature 
in  the  last  few  months — this  one  is  the  limit.  I  think 
these  so-called  “reformers”  ought  to  start  in  with  them¬ 
selves,  especially  those  in  Congress.  If  they  consider 
labor  such  a  disgrace,  why  don’t  they  resign  at  once  and 
let  some  serious-minded  persons  enact  the  laws? 

Being  affiliated  with  the  Junior  United  States  Repub¬ 
lic,  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  voice  the  opinions 
of  its  leaders  on  that  important  question.  After  care¬ 
fully  weighing  the  credentials  for  and  against  the  meas¬ 
ure,  they  have  concluded  that  it  should  not  become  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  as  it  stands  without  some  modi¬ 
fication.  I11  his  message  to  the  Junior  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  President  Pack  wood  said  he  was  “opposed 
to  the  child  labor  amendment,  primarily  because  it  does 
not  conform  with  the  original  spirit  of  the  American 
Constitution.  A  law  that  is  passed  without  the  welfare 
of  the  greatest  number  at  heart  is  not  a  law,  but  an  in¬ 
fringement  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.” 

No  such  measure  can  ever  win  the  approval  of  the 
American  people,  and  if  the  original  sponsors  wish  to 
have  it  pass  they  would  better  see  to  it  that  it  isn’t  put: 
to  test  by  a  popular  vote.  CHARLES  E.  foroette. 

New  York. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


We  should  all  be  happy  to  say, 
“I  wrote  to  Our  Paqe  today.” 


Memory  Verse 

Buttercup  nodded  and  said  goodby. 
Clover  and  daisy  went  off  together, 

But  the  fragrant  water  lilies  lie 

Yet  moored  in  the  golden  August 
weather. 

The  swallows  chatter  about  their  flight. 
The  cricket  chirps  like  a  rare  good 
fellow, 

The  asters  twinkle  in  clusters  bright, 
While  the  corn  grows  ripe  and  the 
apples  mellow.  — Celia  Thaxter. 
Sent  by  Jeannette  Newhall  (12  years). 
Connecticut. 

Another  vacation  season  for  our  boys 
and  girls  is  almost  over.  Soon  after 
you  receive  this  page,  schools  will  open 
their  doors  again,  and  a  great  army  of 
children  from  six-year-olds  up  will  en¬ 
ter  them.  For  some  it  will  be  the  first 
year  of  school ;  for  others  it  will  be  the 
last  year ;  for  all  it  will  bring  added 
fitness  for  a  successful  life.  How  much 
you  got  out  of  it  depends  more  on  your¬ 
selves  than  it  does  on  the  school  build¬ 
ings,  or  teachers,  or  books  or  equipment, 
though  all  these  help,  of  course,  especi¬ 
ally  the  teachers.  My  best  wishes  go 
with  each  and  every  reader  of  Our  Page 
for  a  fine,  happy,  growing  year.  Make 
my  wishes  come  true. 

Something  for  Next  Month 

You  remember  that  instead  of  draw¬ 
ings  we  are  going  to  use  photographs  to 
illustrate  Our  Page  for  September,  as 
we  have  done  twice  before  this  year.  This 
will  give  a  chance  for  pictures  and  let¬ 
ters  on  a  great  variety  of  things  of  your 
own  choosing,  but  I  suggest  that  two  sub¬ 
jects  of  special  interest  to  write  about 
would  be  “My  Best  Vacation  Experi¬ 
ence”  and  “My  First  Day  of  School  This 
Year”  (provided  your  school  opens  the 
first  week  in  September).  Then  we  will 
have  the  Nature  Puzzle  and  the  Book 
Puzzle,  and  the  “puzzle  puzzle”  and  a 
good  sprinkling  of  poetry  as  usual  so 
that  all  together  it  should  be  a  fine  page. 
In  sending  photographs  for  your  editor  to 
consider  using,  remember  that  they  must 
be  clear  and  distinct  in  order  to  be 
printed.  If  you  wish  your  picture  back, 
do  not  fail  to  say  so  and  to  enclose  re¬ 
turn  postage,  but  whenever  you  own  the 
negatives  you  probably  will  be  glad  to 
contribute  one  print  of  each  to  Our  Page 
without  the  extra  work  of  returning 
them. 


Two  Walks 

Last  week  I  walked  a  certain  street, 
And  met  such  gloomy  folks, 

I  made  great  haste  to  pass  them  by, 
And  neither  smiled  nor  spoke. 

The  giant  elms  drooped  sullen, 

The  very  sun  was  dim ; 

I  met  a  friend,  and  said,.  “I  hope 
I’ve  seen  the  last  of  him  !” 

Today  I  walked  that  very  street 
And  loved  the  folks  I  met, 

If  business  had  not  made  me  leave 
I  would  be  talking  yet. 

Of  course  you’ve  solved  the  mystery, 
’Tis  very  plain  to  see ; 

The  dav  I  met  the  gloomy  folks, 

The  gloom  was  inside  me! 

— Author  (?) 

Sent  by  Dorothy  Candage  (12  years). 

Maine. 


What  the  Mail  Bag  Brings 

I  thought  Our  Page  was  the  very  best 
ever  for  last  month.  My  sister  and  I  like 
to  play  that  game  which  was  sent  in  by 
Martha  Horst.  We  call  it  “Hangman. 

I  think  the  Nature  Puzzle  for  this 
time  is  the  yellow  wood  sorrel.  It  grows 
plentifullv  all  around  my  home.  We 
like  to  chew  the  leaves  because  of  the 


slightly  sour  taste.  I  think  it  is  a  rather 
pretty  plant,  because  its  leaves  look  like 
shamrock  to  me. 

Of  course,  the  Book  Puzzle  is  “David 
Copperfield,”  by  Charles  Dickens.  Dick¬ 
ens  is  a  favorite  author  at  our  home  and 
one  of  our  neighbors,  an  old  English  lady, 
saw  him  and  tells  us  about  him.  I  like  to 
know  how  people  look  ! 

I  am  sending  a  heading  for  August  in¬ 
stead  of  a  picture  this  time. 

New  Y’ork.  — Ruth  Watts. 

It  is  a  pleasure  tv>  receive  letters  like 
this.  They  show  such  a  live  interest  in 
all  that  we  are  doing.  A  letter  need 
not  be  long  to  answer  the  puzzles  and 
send  something  new. 


BURIED  ALIVE 

This  incident  happened  one  Summer 
when  I  was  somewhat  younger  than  I  am 
now.  It  occurred  in  a  vacant  lot  just 
back  of  my  house. 

A  number  of  boys  and  myself  were 
digging  a  cave.  It  was  on  the  side  of 
a  banking  which  was  made  up  of  heavy 
sods.  We  were  enjoying  ourselves  very 
much  as  it  was  a  lovely  day.  We  had 
made  good  time  and  had  dug  quite  a 
cave  when  the  mother  of  one  of  the  boys 
passed  by  on  her  way  home  from  down- 
street.  She  warned  us  not  to  dig  the 
cave  any  bigger. 

You  know  how  children  are ;  well,  we 
kept  right  on  digging.  I  happened  to  be 
way  in  digging  when  suddenly  all  be¬ 
came  black.  I  tried  to  scream  and  move, 
but  I  could  not.  Soon  help  came  and  I 
was  dug  out  although  I  thought  I  was 
lost  to  the  world  ! 

So  let  me  tell  all  children  that  it  pays 
to  mind  your  elders.  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  I  was  very,  very  disobedient. 

— Albert  Wilson  (16  years). 

New  York. 

Albert’s  letter  tells  its  own  story. 
Older  persons  do  not  usually  tell  boys 
and  girls  not  to  do  things  just  to  keep 
them  from  having  a  good  time.  They 
have  lived  longer  and  have  better  judg¬ 
ments  as  to  consequences.  As  Albert  Says, 
“it  pays  to  mind.” 


A  MYSTERIOUS  PET 

One  morning  when  my  brother  was 
walking  along  the  road,  he  saw  a  bird 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon  standing  in  the 
road.  He  picked  it  up  and  brought  it  to 
the  house.  Its  feathers  were  almost  blu¬ 
ish,  it  had  dark  eyes  and  its  feet  were 
red.  After  examining  it,  we  found  it 
was  a  turtle,  or  mourning  dove.  We  fed 
it  grain  which  it  eats  with  the  banties 
and  at  night  it  roosts  with  them.  After 
we  had  had  it  for  a  few  days  it  got  to 
flying  out  to  our  large  cherry  tree.  It 
goes  in  and  out  of  the  barn  and  does  not 
seem  to  want  to  go  away.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  it  is  waiting  on  the  fence  by  the  barn 
for  its  breakfast.  It  makes  a  very  nice 
pet.  You  can  pick  it  up  at  any  time. 

— Pearl  Weston  (12  years) 

Pennsylvania. 

Pearl’s  story  is  very  interesting  and 
rather  unusual.  The  dove  had  probably 
been  stunned  in  some  way  and  when  it 
recovered,  it  quickly  responded  to  the 
friendly  care  it  received. 


SWALLOWS 

One  night  when  I  went  after  the  cows, 
I  saw  five  swallows,  the  parents  and 
three  children.  The  children  could  fly, 
but  they  didn’t  fly  very  much.  They 
were  on  the  roof  of  an  old  pigpen  which 
was  not  used  for  anything.  Tlieir  par¬ 
ents  were  feeding  them.  W  hen  their  par¬ 
ents  flew  past  they  would  flutter  their 
wings  and  tweet.  One  of  the  little  swal¬ 
lows  flew  up  and  his  mother  gave  him  a 
bug  in  the  air.  I  called  my  sister  and 
she  found  it  interesting,  too.  This  is  a 
true  story.  — Charles  Aker  (10  years) 

New  York. 

Charles  and  his  sister  took  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  for  a  first-hand  nature 
study  lesson.  There  are  always  many 
such  awaiting  the  wideawake  country 
boy  and  girl. 


WIIAT  HAPPENED  IN  CAMP 

Our  camp  was  situated  in  an  ideal 
spot,  right  on  the  shore  of  a  lake.  It 
was  delightfully  cool,  for  all  around  us 
were  the  beautiful  mountains.  A  girl 
could  sit  for  hours  if  she  had  the  time 
and  a  good  pair  of  field  glasses  and  just 
watch  the  wild  life  on  those  mountains. 
But  we  seldom  had  time  for  that,  be¬ 
cause  the  life  in  camp  kept  us  busy 
enough. 

I  will  tell  you  what  happened  in  camp 
one  day,  if  you  like.  At  0  :30  when  we 
got  up,'  we  had  a  dip  in  the  lake.  Just 
when  we  were  having  the  most  fun  of 
all,  we  heard  the  bell  to  come  and  get 
ready  for  breakfast.  Back  we  trooped 
to  the  tents  and  began  to  get  dressed.  It 


was  my  “tentmate’s”  Dot  Smith,  and  my 
turn  to  help  get  breakfast,  so  we  hurried 
into  our  clothes  and  ran  out  to  help.  We 
soon  had  breakfast  ready,  and  let  me 
tell  you,  those  girls  were  surely  ready 
for  it !  After  breakfast  we  made  the 
beds,  put  the  tents  in  order,  and  so  forth. 
After  that,  we  had  drill  and  then  we 
could  do  as  we  liked  until  dinner. 

The  girls  went  fishing,  rowing,  swim¬ 
ming,  and  a  few  went  horseback  riding. 
Dot  and  I  did  the  last.  When  we  got 
back  dinner  was  ready.  After  dinner 
came  the  rest  period.  When  the  hour 
allowed  for  that  was  up,  the  guardian  of 
our  three  tents  called  to  us,  “Come  on, 
girls !  Let’s  go  for  a  nature  walk.” 
“Good !”  cried  Dot  and  I.  and  ran  to 
join  the  other  four  girls  and  the  guar¬ 
dian.  When  we  returned  about  4 :15, 
everything  was  all  packed  up  ready  to 
go  on  a  picnic ! 

“Surprise  party !”  sang  out  all  the 
girls,  and  then  they  told  us  how  they 
had  planned  this  picnic  for  weeks.  When 
we  got  to  the  place,  we  saw  that  it  was 
another  part  of  the  lake.  We  could  see 
our  camp  and  it  certainly  did  look  pretty. 
We  went  in  for  a  swim  and  after  that 
supper.  My,  it  certainly  was  a  supper ! 
I  couldn’t  begin  to  tell  you  what  we 
had,  but  you  can  easily  imagine  what 
you  would  like  to  have,  and  likely  enough 
that  will  be  just  what  we  did  have ! 
After  we  got  back  we  went  to  bed,  and 
for  many  nights  after,  we  dreamed  of 
the  happy  time  we  had  that  day. 

Florida.  — Alice  Croasdell  (11  years). 

Such  happy  experiences  live  long  in 
“day-dream”  memories  also,  and  that 
girl  or  boy  is  fortunate  who  has  many 
of  them.  Nothing  is  finer  than  camp 
life  under  right  leadership  and  in  whole¬ 
some  surroundings. 


A  Call  Irresistible 

(An  Original  Poem) 

I  hear  you  calling  me,  mountain; 

Your  breezes  eoft  and  low 
Whisper  of  your  cooling  shades, 

And  I  do  long  to  go. 

To  gaze  upon  still  loveliness, 

And  smell  the  perfumed  air ; 

To  watch  your  swaying  trees,  and  see 
The  wood  folk  playing  there. 

I  long  once  more  to  stop  and  drink 
The  water  from  your  spring, 

Where  ferns  grow  gracefully  tall, 
Where  hermit  thrushes  sing. 

Yes,  I  heed  your  calling,  mountain ; 

Your  breezes  soft  and  low 
Have  well  performed  their  errand, 
And  I  am  coming  now. 

— Lucile  Thatcher  (16  years). 
New  Jersey. 


Puzzle 

Last  month’s  puzzle  was  very  clever, 
but  a  good  many  readers  were  able  to 
work  it  out.  Here  is  the  correct  solu¬ 
tion  : 
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One  or  two  others  of  a  similar  nature 
were  sent  in  and  I  will  use  them  some¬ 
time.  This  month  you  may  try  another 
cross-word  enigma,  and  when  you  have 
solved  it  you  will  find  the  answer  some¬ 
thing  very  appropriate  for  this  season 
of  the  year.  Here  it  is : 

My  first  is  in  pie,  but  not  in  cake, 

My  second  in  cook,  but  not  in  bake, 

My  third  is  in  June,  but  not  in  May, 

My  fourth  in  clover,  but  not  in  hay, 

My  fifth  is  in  red,  but  not  in  blue, 

My  sixth  in  mew,  but  not  in  moo, 

My  seventh  in  lane,  but  not  in  street, 
My  eighth  in  smell,  but  not  in  sweet. 

My  whole  is  something  we  like  to  eat. 

— Ruth  Dudley  (16  years). 

Connecticut. 


Yellow  Wood  Sorrel 

There  was  good  response  to  last 
month’s  Nature  Puzzle  to  which  the  title 
given  above  is  the  most  correct  answer. 
Many  readers  showed  themselves  familiar 
with  this  common,  weedy  plant  bearing 
its  sweet,  yellow  flowers  and  clover-like, 
pleasantly-sour  leaves.  A  great  variety 
of  other  names  were  sent  in,  however, 
and  your  editor  kept  track  of  them  with 
the  following  result :  Sour  grass ;  lady’s 
sorrel ;  sheep  sorrel ;  wild  oxalis ;  yel¬ 
low  shamrock  ;  sour  clover ;  rabbit  clov¬ 
er  ;  sheepshire  ;  bird’s-eye  ;  bird’s-bread  ; 
bird  sorrel.  Some  of  these  names  are 


recognized  in  books  on  weeds,  especially 
the  first  three;  the  others  are  probably 
very  local.  Drawings  of  the  yellow 
wood  sorrel  were  sent  in  by  Elinor  Wil¬ 
lis  (12)  of  Connecticut;  Edith  Dean 
(12)  of  New  Jersey;  Dorothy  Parkhurst 
(12),  Gladys  Feldburg  (13),  and  Ellen 
Rickard  (16)  of  New  York.  I  selected 
Elinor’s  to  print  and  also  the  following 
letter  which  gives  some  interesting  facts 
about  the  plant  from  first-hand  obser¬ 
vation. 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  Nature 
Puzzle  for  July  is  yellow  wood  sorrel 
(Oxalis  corniculata ) .  This  species 
grows  commonly  in  our  State,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  and  is  often  considered  a  weed.  It 
grows  along  roadsides  and  in  gardens, 
dooryards  and  fields.  The  leaves  are 
very  sensitive,  and,  if  handled  roughly, 


The  Yellow  Wood  Sorrel 


will  close.  I  picked  a  blossom  to  look 
at,  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  now,  as  I 
glance  at  it,  it  is  tightly  closed.  The 
leaves  are  very  acid  and  children  often 
chew  them,  for,  to  some,  the  taste  has 
an  agreeable  tang.  The  flowers  are  very 
fragrant  and  open  only  in  the  bright 
sunlight.  After  the  blossom  has  faded, 
it  forms  a  little,  erect,  pointed  seed  pod. 
The  stem  is  thick  and  rather  haioL  I 
thought  Sara’s  description  very  accur¬ 
ate.  — Edith  Dean  (12  years). 

New  Jersey. 

It  appears  that  botanists  recognize 
several  different  species  of  yellow  wood 
sorrel,  all  quite  closely  alike,  but  differ¬ 
ing  in  minor  details.  They  are  trouble¬ 
some  weeds  because  they  spread  not  only 
by  seeds  but  by  creeping  on  underground 
stems. 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

I  have  been  reading  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  some¬ 
time,  and  have  enjoyed  it  so  much  that 
at  last  I  have  got  courage  to  write,  too. 

I  am  13  years  old,  and,  live  on  a  farm 
of  about  300  acres.  My  father  spec¬ 
ializes  in  the  growing  of  apples.  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  the  nature  puzzles, 
and  also  in  the  artists.  I  have  been  look¬ 
ing  over  the  nature  puzzles  that  have 
been  solved  by  a  good  many  boys  and 
girls  in  past  months,  and  I  think  they 
are  certainly  a  fine  lot. 

I  don’t  know  whether  you  will  think 
this  description  is  very  good,  but  if 
you  do,  I  would  like  to  have  it  used  for 
Our  Page  : 

What  Bird  Is  This? 

It  is  a  little  brownish  olive  bird,  about 
the  size  of  an  English  sparrow,  but  with 
a  speckled,  thrush-like  breast,  and  a  dull 
orange,  Y-shaped  patch  bordered  by 
black  lines  on  the  top  of  its  head.  It 
builds  its  nest  on  the  ground  among  the 
dry,  brown  oak  leaves  and  wild  geran¬ 
iums.  Its  commonest  call  is,  “Teacher ! 
Teacher !” 

— Meribeth  Sleight  (13  years). 

New  York. 


Two  Active  Games 

Perhaps  most  of  you  are  familiar  with 
the  games  described  below  by  two  of  our 
readers,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  print 
them  here  to  recall  them  to  your  minds. 
They  would  be  good  games  to  play  often 
this  Fall  during  the  school  recess.  In 
all  your  games,  try  to  keep  the  rules  and 
to  play  fair.  Play  for  all  you  are  worth 
but  always  think  of  your  playmates  as 
well  as  of  yourself.  *n  this  way  every¬ 
one  has  a  good  time  and  you  grow  to 
have  real  skill  in  the  games. 

THREE  DEEP 

First  the  players  form  in  twos  and 
make  a  big  circle,  with  good  space  be¬ 
tween  each  couple.  All  face  the  center, 
but  in  each  couple,  one  person  is  behind 
the  other.  Two  players  are  left  out.  One 
of  the  two  chases  the  other  and  the  one 
who  is  being  chased  can  run  and  stand 
in  front  of  any  of  the  couples  that  are 
forming  the  circle  and  say,  “three  deep!” 
Then  the  one  on  the  end,  the  third  man, 
has  to  run  out  for  the  chaser  to  catch. 
Whenever  a  chaser  catches  a  runner, 
they  change  about  and  the  runner  be¬ 
comes  the  chaser. 

— Yera  Bushnell  (13  years). 

New  York. 
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Your  editor  might  add  that  usually  it 
is  not  permitted  for  either  runner  or 
chaser  to  cut  across  the  circle.  Run¬ 
ning  must  all  be  done  outside  the  circle 
except  when  a  runner  goes  in  to  stop  in 
front  of  a  couple  and  call  “three  deep.” 
And  also,  the  third  man  when  he  starts 
to  run  may  not  go  right  over  to  one  of 
the  couples  on  either  side  of  him.  He 
must  run  a  bit,  at  least. 


THIRD  MAN 

This  game  is  played  much  like  three 
deep.  Players  stand  in  couples  facing 
each  other.  The  couples  are  scattered 
in  any  way  around  the  room  or  ground. 
The  runner  is  free  from  being  “tagged” 
when  he  steps  in  between  the  two  play¬ 
ers  of  any  couple,  and  the  chaser  must 
chase  the  one  toward  whom  the  runner 
turns  his  back. 

New  York.  Verna  AVilkins  (9  years) . 


The  Brook 

(An  Original  Poem) 

Dancing  in  the  sunlight, 
Laughing  on  its  way, 

Onward  runs  the  little  brook 
Singing  all  the  day. 

Rushing  past  the  old  mill 
Where  many  birdies  call, 
Carrying  the  pretty  leaves 
Of  the  early  Fall. 

New  York.  — 'Anna  Youmans. 


David  Copperfield 


BY  CHARLES  DICKENS 

This  great  story,  which  was  described 
in  last  month’s  Book  Puzzle,  brought  a 
large  response  from  our  readers,  and  it 
is  fine  to  know  that  so  many  have  read 
and  enjoyed  it.  You  will  find  below  one 
letter  re-telling  the  story,  with  the  names 
of  the  characters  inserted,  and  two  others 
which  recall  some  of  the  main  facts  of 
Dickens’  life. 

The  answer  to  the  July  Book  Puzzle 
is  David  Copperfield.  written  by  Charles 
Dickens.  The  little  boy  was  David  Cop¬ 
perfield.  His  father  died  'before  his 
birth.  The  nurse  was  Clara  Peggotty. 
They  always  called  her  “Peggotty. 
When  he  grew  up,  his  mother  used  to 
read  to  him  about  crocodiles.  One  day 
Peggotty  took  him  to  Yarmouth.  There 
he  met  Mr.  Peggotty,  Ham  and  Little 
Km’ly.  When  he  returned  home  he  had 
a  new  daddv  and  a  new  aunt.  His  daddy 
was  Mr.  Murdstone,  and  his  aunt  was 
Jane  Murdstone.  One  day.  when  he  was 
being  whipped,  he  bit  his  daddy  and  was 
locked  in  his  room  for  a  week.  He  was 
sent  to  school  in  a  coach.  Mr.  Murd¬ 
stone  sent  a  sign  to  the  school  and  told 
them  to  hang  it  on  David’s  back.  The 
sign  read,  “Take  care  of  him.  He  bites.” 
While  he  was  away  at  school,  his  mother 
and  his  baby  brother  died.  He  was  then 
sent  to  work  in  Tx)ndon.  There  he  met 
Mr.  Mieawber  who  was  always  looking 
for  “something  to  turn  up.”  The  work 
was  too  hard  for  David,  so  he  ran  away. 
He  went  to  his  aunt,  Betsy  Trotwood. 
She  lived  at  Dover.  She  nicknamed 
David  “Trot.”  Mr.  Murdstone  came  to 
take  him  back,  but  David  did  not  go. 

He  started  to  school  from  his  aunt  s 
and  boarded  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Wick- 
field.  He  met  Agnes  Wickfield  whom  he 
loved  as  a  sister.  lie  also  met  Uriah 
Heep  who  was  very  “umble.”  His  nurse, 
Peggotty  was  married  to  Barkis,  the  car¬ 
rier.  David  went  to  study  law  with  Mr. 
Spenlow.  Mr.  Spenlow  had  a  daughter 
named  Dora.  Jane  Murdstone  was  her 
chaperon.  Dora  did  not  like  her.  David 
was  married  to  Dora.  She.  only  lived  a 
few  years.  Her  dog  .Tip  died  the  same 
moment  as  Dora  died.  When  Dora  was 
on  her  death -bed,  she  called  Agnes  to  her 
bedside  and  asked  her  to  take  her  place. 
Later  David  was  married  to  Agnes.  They 
had  three  children  whom  they  named 
Agnes,  Dora  and  Betsy  Trotwood.  They 
lived  a  happy  life. 

— Madlyn  Beers  (13  years). 

Pennsylvania. 


Charles  Dickens  was  a  very  great (  au¬ 
thor  and  wrote  many  good  books.  “Old 
Curiosity  Shop”  among  them,  which  I 
have  read.  He  was  born  at  Portsea, 
England,  in  1812,  where  his  father  was 
a  poor  government  clerk,  and  the  son  re¬ 
tained  vivid  memories  of  poverty  and 
hardship,  which  influenced  his  novels. 
Only  a  year  or  two  of  schooling  were  al¬ 
lowed  him,  and  in  a  school  of  the  type 
he  afterwards  described  so  vividly  and 
thus  helped  bring  about  its  reform.  He 
learned  shorthand  and  became  a  newspa¬ 
per  reporter;  through  this  work  he  added 
many  more  experiences  to  his  life.  Out 
of  his  newspaper  experience  came  the 
book  which  first  gave  him  fame.*  “Pick¬ 
wick  Papers.”  He  wrote  “Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit”  (1843)  and  “David  Copper- 
field”  (1850).  The  last  named  is  mainly 
the  story  of  his  own  life,  and  the  one  he 
liked  best.  Dickens  was  a  great  traveler. 
He  was  a  splendid  actor,  and  could  read 
with  such  dramatic  effectiveness  that  he 
attained  a  great  following.  He  was  fond 
of  walking,  often  tramping  20  miles  at 
a  time.  London  was  a  source  of  un¬ 
ending  fascination  for  him,  and  few  men 
knew  it  as  thoroughly  as  he.  His  abound¬ 
ing  humor,  his  unfailing  sympathy  for 
ali  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  his  mast¬ 
ery  of  pathos  and  the  unending  variety 
/in  his  characters,  have  all  given  him  a 


Some  little  children  one  Summer  day, 
IWent  down  to  the  sandy  beach  to  play; 
Draw  them  playing  with  spade  and  pail. 
Or  trying  their  best  a  boat  to  sail. 


Brawn  in  pencil  by  Dorothy  Bozarth  (1/f 
years),  New  Jersey 


Drawn  in  pencil  by  Emily  Schaffner  (10 
years),  New  Hampshire 


Drawn  in  pencil  by  Alice  Brown  (12 


Drawn  in  pencil  by  Caroline  Schredcr 
(18  years),  New  York 


D  rawn  by  Elen  ora  Wirth  (15  years), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Either  Herr  (16  years), 
Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Agnes  Helfert  (15  years), 
Wisconsin 


Drawn  by  Christine  Funk  (16  years), 
Washington 


Drawn  by  Collins  Johnson,  Ncic  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Rebecca  Bpencer  (IS  years), 
Maine 


Drawn  by  Annie  Berry  (13  years),  Vir¬ 
ginia 


Draton  by  Helen  Curtiss  (15  years),  New 
York 


place  near  the  highest  among  fiction 
writers.  lie  died  in  1870. 

West  Virginia.  — Lucy  Greene. 


y.jhheu  uy  a  Deauuiui  estate  on  Cad  s 
Dili.  Dickens  often  said  that  he  wished 
it  were  his  home.  After  he  had  written 
many  books  and  had  become  famous,  lie 
did  live  in  this  house  which  he  had  ad¬ 
mired  in  his  boyhood  days.  Dickens 
wrote  many  books ;  among  them  are  “A 
qu  e  »0L?’W,0  Cities,”  “Old  Curiosity 
^P'UT  Bleak  House,”  “Nicholas  Nickle- 
by.  Little  Dorrit.”  Some  of  Dickens’ 
books  are  read  in  school. 

—Miriam  Tilden  (14  years). 
Massachusetts.  *  ; 


A  New  Book  Puzzle 

A  little  boy  lived  in  America  with  his 
mother  His  grandfather  was  an  English 
lord  who  hated  this  boy’s  mother  because 
sbe  was  an  American  and  had  married 
u  yl°.ungest  son-  .  The  son  was  now  dead, 
but  Ins  son,  the  little  American  boy,  was 
living.  As  he  did  not  have  any'  other 
heirs  to  his  estate1,  the  earl  sent  for  his 
American  grandson.  The  little  boy  was 
so  polite,  so  kind  and  good,  that  his 
grandfather  soon  learned  to  love  him. 
Through  the  boy’s  aid  the  grandfather  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  his  daughter-in- 
law,  whom  he  had  imagined  was  an  ugly 
and  ill-mannered  woman.  But-  to  his  sur¬ 
prise,  lie  found  the  American  woman  very 
pretty,  gentle  and  kind',  and  one  who  bore 
no  hatred  against  her  father-in-law.  The 
earl  soon  learned  to  like  his  son’s  wife, 
and  later  brought  her  to  his  house,  for  be¬ 
fore  this  she  had  lived  at  one  of  his 
lodges,  where  the  earl  could  not  see  her. 
Ihe  little  boy  had  always  gone  to  see  his 
mother ;  he  always  spoke  about  her  to  his 
grandfather,  <and  couldn’t  guess  why  his 
grandfather  did  not  like  to  speak  about 
his  mother.  But  the  earl  finally  saw  his 
daughter-in-law,  as  related  above.  All 
three,  the  boy,  his  mother  and  his  grand¬ 
father,  visited'  America  and  saw  many  of 
the  boy’s  friends  and  remembered  them 
well.  Everyone  was  happy,  because  al¬ 
though  an  heir  and  a  lord,  the  little  boy 
had  not  become  proud  and  haughty. 

— Bertha  Kristt 

New  York.  (13  years). 

The  boy  or  girl  over  10  years  of  tige 
who  has  not  read  or  heard  of  this  story 
is  an  exception  and  I  shall  look  for  many 
letters  in  answer  to  Bertha’s  good  de¬ 
scription.  Be  sure  to  give  the  full  title 
and  author's  name.  You  might  also  tell 
ue  when  you  first  read  the  book  and  how 
and  why  you  liked  it.  If  you  can  learn 
anything  about  the  author’s  life,  add  that, 
too.  Credit  is  due  another  reader,  Mary 
Smoot  (14  years)  of  Arkansas,  for  send- 
ing  a  puzzle  on  this  same  book. 


Our  Artists 

There  was  plenty  of  interest  in  the 
“sandy  beach”  rhyme  drawings,  and  your 
editor  had  his  usual  task  choosing  those 
to  print  on  this  page.  A  majority  of  the 
drawings  come  from  older  boys  and  girls 
this  time,  though  some  younger  ouch  tried. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  draw  many  human 
figures.  Next  time  we  have  a  rhyme 
drawing  contest  we  will  take  something  a 
bit  easier.  You  will  agree,  however,  that 
the  drawings  printed  are  fine  and  show  a 
lot  of  originality  and  Variety.  A  new 
touch  was  added  by  Dorothy  Bozarth, 
who  wrolte:  “My  brother  posed  for  both 
the  little  boys  in  my  drawing.”  This  is 
good,  original  work. 

In  addition  to  the  drawings  published 
the  following  “artists”  deserve  Honor¬ 
able  Mention  for  their  work :  Elinor 
Willis  (12),  Anna  Wild'owsky  (13)  and 
Anna  Mayer  (15)  of  Connecticut;  Alice 
Croasdell  (11)  of  Florida,  Marion  Ful¬ 
ler  (14)  of  Massachusetts,  Alzina  Gil- 
lett  (15)  of  Nebraska,  Carrie  Bontwell 
of  New  Hampshire,  Elizabeth  Lewis  (7), 
Mildred  Betzler  (7),  Janice  Baldwin  (7), 
Augusta  Olson  (10),  Vera  Krasity  (11), 
Iva  McClatcbie  (14)  and  Charlotte 
Booth  (10)  of  New  York,  Miriam  Rachel 
and  Rudolph  Tanner  (14)  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Julia  Koch  a  nek  (13)  of  Rhode 
Island. 


Notes 

Roy  Bergman,  a  New  York  reader, 
wrote  the  lines  in  the  Box  this  month. 
Your  editor  likes  them  very  much,  and 
feels  sure  that  any  reader  who  shows  the 
interest  and  takes  the  pains  to  write  to 
Our  Page  may  well  feel  happy  at  having 
a  share  in  helping  along  something  that 
means  so  much  to  so  many  boys  and  girls. 


You  will  find  the  full  list  of  contribu¬ 
tors  this  month  on  page  1138.  The  girls 
still  greatly  outnumber  the  boys.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  would  enjoy  having  letters  from 
more  of  our  boy  readers,  don’t  you  think 
(Continued  on  page  1138) 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


A  Day  at  the  Lake 

A  finger  of  lake  shimmering  in  the  sun. 
Not  a  lonely  expanse  of  water  that  ends 
in  the  horizon  line,  but  a  stretch  of  land 
beyond  the  water,  with  field  on  field  of 
dark  orchard,  of  bright  green  cabbage,  of 
yellow  oats,  marked  out  neatly  against 
the  solid  green  over  there  on  the  opposite 
shore.  A  thin  gauze  of  vapor  trailing 
into  a  hazy  blue  sky  from  a  campfire  that 
everyone  is  just  chilly  enough  to  want.  A 
grand  willow  tree  overhead  that  tempts 
one  to  be  forever  looking  upward  for  the 
picture  of  its  great  black  limbs  amongst 
the  shaggy  leaves  that  clothe  them.  There 
is  a  tremendous  row  of  such  trees  as  far 
as  one  can  see  down  the  beach,  and  they 
are  planted  at  regular  intervals,  as  some 
man’s  hand  must  one  day  have  planted 

them.  I  wish  that  I  could  thank  him. 
But  I  judge  he  is  by  now  past  anyone’s 
thanking,  for  the  willows  must  have 
grown  many  years.  Anyhow,  I  believe  he 
knew  what  he  was  doing  and  could  fore¬ 
see  our  delight  in  bis  beauty  spot.  I 
wonder  who  he  was ! 

This  is  our  ground  for  the  day.  We 
have  made  the  stones  quite  comfortable 
with  folded  blankets,  and  the  next  thing 
in  order  is  dinner.  The  doctor,  being  the 
best  camper  of  us  all,  has  built  the  fire, 
set  up  an  arch  and  hung  the  coffee  pail. 
The  charcoal  which  he  produces  from  a 
paper  bag  to  put  on  the  fire,  turns  into  a 
mound  of  live  coals.  There  is  no  smoke, 
'but  the  coffee  pail  begins  to  sing  gently. 
I  hear  the  steady  plunk,  plunk,  of  stones 
falling  into  the  lake,  after  being  pro¬ 
pelled  there  by  childish  hands,  but  beside 
me  the  girl  who  has  just  come  home  from 
California  murmurs :  “Oh,  this  green  !  I 
missed  it  so.  To  think  that  I  had  to  go 
to  California  to  appreciate  it !  .  Grass 
doesn’t  grow  there  unless  the  land  is  irri¬ 
gated,  and  the  lawns  even  would  die  out 
if  they  didn’t  keep  watering  them  with 
hose.  It’s  such  a  desolate  country  !”  This, 
to  me,  is  a  new  description  of  that  famous 
State.  Shades  of  sunkist  oranges! 

Yet  somehow  I  feel  the  troubles  and 
problems  of  yesterday  slipping  away, 
smoothing  out  into  undreamed-of  solu¬ 
tions  as  I  examine  the  green  with  new 
interest.  New  York  State,  with  her 
abandoned  farms,  posing  as  being  more 
beautiful  than  California?  Fancy  the  in¬ 
credulous  look  we  get !  If  the  green  is 
cheerful,  we  need  it. 

The  tune  of  August  marketing  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  minor  key.  No  matter  how  joy¬ 
ously  the  theme  begins,  very  soon  the 
spirit  changes.  We  feel  a  premonition  of 
defeat  in  the  first  motive.  The  local  mar¬ 
kets  are  already  occupied  _  with  vege¬ 
tables,  too  occupied  to  notice  that  we 
are  ready  with  nearby  produce.  It  is 
southern  produce  that  fills  the  counters, 
the  display  windows.  We  may  tap  the 
storekeeper  on  the  shoulder,  smile,  and 
say :  “New  York  State  is  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket.  How  many  spuds  can  you  use  this 
morning?”  But  he  turns  reluctantly, 
answers  in  dull  tones:  “I’ve  got  enough 
southern  potatoes  to  last  me  a  week. 
Maybe  I’ll  begin  using  homegrown  stuff 

then.  But  these  southern  potatoes  are 
good — 'they  are  cheap.  People  are  eating 
more  potatoes  than  usual  on  account  of 
their  being  cheap.  I  doubt  if  I  could  sell 
as  many  homegrowns  if  I  had  to  raise  the 
price.” 

So !  We  might  have  felt  cross,  only  we 
learned  that  the  growers  of  these  Red 
Star  potatoes  get  only  30  cents  a  bushel. 
The  president  of  the  chain-store  system 
can  buy  them  by  the  carload,  laid  down 
at  the  warehouse,  for  83  cents  a  bushel. 
And  beautiful  potatoes  they  are,  too ;  per¬ 
fectly  graded  in  an  over-size  pack,  to  be 
bought  in  carloads  by  telegram,  with  one 
word,  “Accepted.”  From  a  trainman  we 
hear  that  yesterday  there  passed  a  train 
with  25  carloads  of  them.  We  sense 
other  misfortune  beoide  our  own.  Yet 
the  time  is  coming  when  New  York  grow¬ 
ers  must  take  their  medicine.  There  are 
debts  to  pay  in  the  North  as  well,  and 
local  potatoes  will  crowd  out  the  southern 
potatoes  because  they  must.  Owing  to 
heavy  May  rains  the  early  crop  is  not  to 
be  large  ;  it  looks  as  if  northern  growers 
were  out  of  luck  on  every  point.  If  New 
York  State,  underbidding,  goes  as  low  as 
Jersey  and  Virginia,  we  will  be  even  more 
in  need  of  sympathy  than  they. 

There  has  'been  enough  rain  to  insure  a 
heavy  late  crop  if  the  frost  holds  off.  Our 
nights  here  at  the  15th  of  August  are 
moonlit,  clear,  cold,  suggestive  of  frost. 
The  corn  has  not  eared — everything  is 
backward.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  to¬ 
matoes,  cantaloupes  and  all  green  vege¬ 
tables  wiped  out  this  year  in  August,  but 
if  Nature  so  wills  who  can  resist?  It  is 
a  time  of  foreboding  every  evening  when 
the  full  moon  rises  into  a  clear  sky,  and 
the  mercury  sinks  down  into  the  forties. 
And  not  a  proper  ear  of  corn  in  the 
county ! 

From  the  cities,  unemployment  has  be¬ 
gun  to  bring  strangers  along  our  country 
roads.  In  the  Spring  these  men  would 
have  found  plenty  of  work  to  be  done,  but 
now  at  this  late  date  one  man  can  easily 
harvest  one  man’s  sowing,  and  is  in  no 
position  to  hire.  The  fruit  crop  is  not  to 


be  large.  Wheat  is  light,  and  the  oats 
are  a  joke.  This  slowing  up  of  industry 
and  farm  production,  both  happening  at 
the  same  time,  is  my  definition  of  hard 
times.  Each  reacts  upon  the  other.  The 
wage  earner  has  no  money  with  which  to 
pay  high  prices,  and  the  farmer  has  lit¬ 
tle  to  sell  at  low  prices,  and  cannot  buy 
manufactured  goods  that  will  speed  up  or¬ 
ders  and  start  the  factories  going  again. 
There  is  plenty  of  idle  money  waiting  at 
the  banks,  but  no  one  is  in  the  mood  to 
borrow  and  invest.  That  hard  times  is 
a  mood  as  well  as  a  condition  is  conceded 
by  the  best  authorities.  It  is  strange, 
indeed,  that  when  industries  are  running 
to  capacity  and  goods  move  easily  the 
banks  cannot  keep  up  with  the  demand 
for  money.  But  when  industry  slows 
down  and  selling  is  slow,  it’s  hard  then 
for  investors  to  place  money  to  advan¬ 
tage.  The  amount  of  money  in  actual 


circulation  is  less,  which  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  money  being  scarce,  when  it 
is  simply  waiting.  The  longer  this  hold¬ 
ing  back  keeps  up  the  worse  the  situation 
is,  until  finally  money  disappears  alto¬ 
gether  and  stamps  and  coupons  appear  in 
place  of  it.  I  admit  that  we  are  going 
too  fast  nowadays,  but  I  do  wish  that  we 
could  be  vaccinated  against  having  the 
mood  that  makes  hard  times,  which  is  the 
condition  of  going  too  slowly.  Must  we 
always  react  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other? 

The  doctor  says  that  at  last  the  coffee 
is  on  the  'boil.  It  is  time  to  spread  the 
cloth  and  open  the  baskets.  I  wonder 
how  we  will  react  to  this  chicken  pie? 
Let  us  hope  it  is  not  too  salty.  The  chil¬ 
dren  will  have  to  put  off  their  bathing  un¬ 
til  after  dinner,  but  they  are  hungry  and 
do  not  mind.  This  is  their  first  picnic  at 
the  lake.  I  hope  there  will  be  many 
more.  To  live  one’s  life  through  without 
variety  is  surely  not  wisdom.  It’s  not 
getting  money’s  worth. 

The  shirt  of  little  Mark’s  bathing  suit 
is  made  out  of  the  tops  of  two  stockings, 
but  who  cares?  mbs.  f.  h.  tjnger. 


Crop  Notes 

We  are  having  drought  here  in  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains ;  everything  is 
crying  out  for  the  want  of  rain.  Corn 
is  curled  up  in  the  fields  from  the  heat, 
and  many  hayfields  are  not  worth  cut¬ 
ting.  Fruit  trees  are  suffering  also, 
some  have  no  leaves  left  on  them.  Of 
course  the  season  is  late  up  here  anyway, 
but  the  dry  season  is  retarding  the 
growth  of  everything.  Our  currant 
bushes  have  not  done  a  thing,  only  a  few 
on  one  bush.  The  cows  almost  refuse  to 
stay  in  the  pasture,  because  the  grass  is 
all  dried  out  and  there  is  nothing  for 
them  to  eat.  Every  day  we  watch  the 
sky  closely  for  clouds,  hoping  for  rain, 
but  the  clouds  go  along  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  toward  the  river,  and  leave  us  in 
the  lurch.  Eggs  are  coming  slow  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Summer  molt.  Everywhere 
one  sees  the  Summer  boarders  wandering 
along  the  roads  or  joy-riding  in  cars. 

New  York.  mbs.  l.  l. 


This  non-electric  cleaner 
should  be  in  your  home 


Even  if  your  home  isn’t  wired  for 
electricity,  there’s  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn’t  have  the  help  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  vacuum  cleaner. 

The  Vacuette  i9  non-electric.  It  develops 
tremendous  vacuum  suction  simply  by 
gliding  smoothly  and  easily  over  the 
floor.  It  cleans  deep  into  the  nap  of  rugs 
and  carpets.  And  a  revolving  bristle  brush 
picks  up  all  thread,  lint  and  surface  litter. 

Half  a  million  women  in  city  homes  and 
apartments  as  well  as  on  farms  pronounce 
this  remarkable  cleaner  the  greatest  time 
and  labor-saver  developed  in  recent  years. 


It  simplifies  work  so  much  It  is  so 
thorough — so  convenient  and  easy  to  use. 

The  Vacuette  is  strongly  built  of  the 
finest  materials  the  world  provides  and 
we  guarantee  it  for  5  years.  Yet  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  light.  You  can  carry  it  from 
rocm  to  room  or  upstairs  and  down 
without  the  slightest  exertion.  It’s  in¬ 
expensive,  too,  and  can  be  bought  on 
convenient  time  payments. 

We  want  you  to  know  all  about  the 
Vacuette.  Send  for  the  interesting, 
helpful  book  shown 
below.  IT  IS  FREE! 


4C  Approved,  by  Good  Housekeeping  and  Modern  Priscilla 

THE  SCOTT  &  FETZER  COMPANY 
1916  West  1 14tk  Street  -  -  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Vacuettes,  Limited,  Miller  Building,  48  York  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Skirts  and  Waist  Lines. — We  have 
(become  so  accustomed  to  the  low  waist 
line  and  the  lead-pencil  silhouette  that  we 
have  almost  forgotten  preceding  styles. 
This  Summer  the  straight,  close-fitting 
gown,  without  sleeves,  and  often  as  low 
in  the  neck  as  an  evening  gown,  has  left 
very  little  of  the  wearer’s  person  to  the 
imagination,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
new  Fall  styles  show  a  decided  change. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  women 
adopt  any  prevailing  fashion  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  its  becomingness,  for 
a  skimpy  little  sleeveless  frock  which  we 
may  forgive  on  a  pretty  young  girl  be¬ 
comes  grotesque,  or  even  repulsive,  on  a 
stout  woman  with  brawny  arms.  How¬ 
ever,  the  new  Fall  dresses  display  long 
sleeves,  often  quite  tight,  skirts  with  a 
decided  flare,  and  a  higher  waist  line. 
Dresses  made  earlier  in  the  season  may 
be  altered  hy  raising  the  girdle  a  little. 
The  flare  is  given  in  some  of  the  new 


A  Sensible  Juvenile,  and  a  Flaring  Skirt 

dresses  by  the  insertion  of  godet  pleats 
at  the  sides.  There  is  also  much  greater 
use  of  white  collars  and  cuffs  than  there 
has  ‘been  for  some  time,  especially  of  fine 
lingerie  and  embroidered  linen  materials. 
Rengaline  appears  as  the  new  silk,  made 
in  plain,  rather  tailored  styles,  with  flar¬ 
ing  skirts,  long  sleeves,  and  the  white 
collars  and  cuffs. 

A  Sensible  Little  Frock. — In  the 
first  picture  the  child  shows  an  unusually 
pretty  little  frock  of  wool  plaid.  The 
plaid  was  red  and  white  with  a  line  of 
black,  and  it  was  bound  with  broad 
black  braid.  The  dress  opened  down  the 
front,  fastenings  being  invisible  except¬ 
ing  the  three  black  silk  buttons  at  the 
top,  which  passed  through  buttonholes 
bound  with  black  silk.  The  battlement 
of  the  closing  was  repeated  in  the  turn¬ 
back  cuff  with  its  buttons,  and  the  nar¬ 
row  belt  was  made  of  the  braid.  For 
Winter  wear  we  would  prefer  this  dress 
made  with  long  sleeves,  which  migut  be 
gathered  into  a  narrow  cuff  bound  with 
braid.  This  dress  is  so  simple  that  it 
might  be  copied  with  almost  any  plain 
pattern.  A  figured  challis  would  be  pret¬ 
ty 'made  in  this  way,  though  plaids  are 
much  in  favor  for  juvenile  and  adult 
wear.  The  little  hat  shown  is  a  tailored 
style  of  black  satin,  with  a  band  of  plaid 
ribbon  tied  with  loops  and  ends. 

Tiie  New  Skirt. — The  figure  at  the 
right  shows  the  new  flaring  silhouette. 
This  dress  was  of  bengaline  in  a  rich 
reddish  purple  or  purplish  red  called 
Venetian  fuchsia.  The  dress  was  in  one 
piece,  and  the  flare  given  by  godet  pleats 
that  were  graduated  from  hem  to  waist. 
There  were  two  of  these  pleats  in  front 
and  the  back  was  quite  flat,  though  the 
skirt  had  a  very  noticeable  flare.  The 
waist  was  cut  down  to  a  deep  point  in 
front,  but  was  round  at  the  top,  and  had 
a  circular  banding  fastened  with  a  little 
jeweled  slide  in  front.  The  pointed  open¬ 
ing  had  a  little  vestee  of  fine  white  ba¬ 
tiste,  but  this  did  not  reach  as  high  as 
the  circular  band.  The  long  full  bishop 
sleeves  were  gathered  into  narrow  cuffs. 
The  only  trimming  was  a  spray  of  flowers 
and  foliage  across  the  front  of  the  waist 
line.  This  was  cut  out  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  as  the  dress,  and  embroidered  on, 
the  flower  being  double.  We  see  this  sort 
of  appliqued  trimming  used  very  freely, 
in  various  materials.  In  one  ease,  a 
dress  of  dark  navy  blue  silk  was  trimmed 
with  applique  flowers  of  deep  rose,  cut 
from  glazed  chintz,  these  flowers  being  of 
several  sizes.  Small  ones  outlined  a  deep 
bib  yoke  of  light  blue  silk,  while  larger 
ones  were  arranged  on  the  front  of  the 
skirt.  Such  trimmings  are  very  effective 
when  well  arranged  and  neatly  put  on. 

The  New  Coat  Dress.— We  find  the 
coat  dress  very  much  in  evidence  again, 
though  there  are  some  'slight  variations 
in  cut,  and  like  the  other  new  dresses,  it 
suggests  a  definite  waist  line.  In  the 
second  picture,  the  figure  at  the  left 
shows  a  coat  dress  of  black  bengaline.  It 
had  no  belt  or  girdle,  but  fitted  rather 
snugly.  The  closing,  finished  with  revers, 
curved  to  the  left  side,  where  the  dress  is 
fastened  with  three  red  bone  buttons, 
with  bound  buttonholes.  White  collar 


and  cuffs  of  batiste  and  lace  formed  the 
trimming,  with  a  little  crossed  vestee  in 
the  opening  below  the  collar.  The  hat 
shown  is  one  of  the  new  wide  shapes 
promised  for  Autumn  wear ;  it  is  black 
satin  trimmed  with  a  large  spreading 
black  satin  bow. 

Yellow  Voile  and  Lace. — The  little 
dress  in  the  center  shows  a  pretty  effect 
with  a  familiar  pattern.  It  is  just  one 
of  the  straight  dresses  with  raglan 
sleeves,  but  is  very  prettily  trimmed  by 
carrying  narrow  Valenciennes  lace  and 
insertion  up  the  raglan  seams  to  the  neck. 
Similar  trimming  finished  neck  and 
wrists,  while  the  skirt  was  trimmed  with 
disks  of  the  joined  insertion  bordered  by 
a  frill  of  lace.  The  same  style  is  very 
pretty  for  a  child’s  fine  white  dress. 
The  little  hat,  made  of  stitched  folds  of 
yellow  silk  trimmed  with  corded  loops  at 
the  side,  is  one  of  the  simple  styles  now 
so  popular  for  children.  Elaborate  head- 
gear,  loaded  with  trimming,  is  entirely 
out  of  date  for  Children,  though  we  often 
find  that  the  simpler  a  Child’s  wardrobe, 
the  more  expensive  it  is. 

A  Threb-piece  Suit.  —  The  costume 
shown  at  the  right  was  a  three-piece 
sports  suit  of  a  style  much  in  vogue  for 
Autumn.  It  was  a  combination  of  dark 
red  cloth  with  ribbed  silk  of  the  same 
shade,  the  skirt  of  the  cloth  being  made 
in  box  pleats,  which  were  laid  in  points 
»t  the  top  over  the  silk  waist.  This 
waist  was  entirely  plain,  buttoned 
straight  down  the  front  with  dark  red 
glass  buttons.  The  loose  box  coat  had  a 
facing  of  .points  around  the  bottom,  and 
cuffs  of  the  silk  with  a  triangular  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  cloth.  This  was  one  of  those 
semi-tailored  suits  which  are  not  beyond 
the  skill  of  the  home  dressmaker,  though 
it  is  always  well  to  have  a  skirt  pleated 
by  a  professional,  for  their  appliances 
put  in  a  firmer  pleat  than  can  be  done  at 
home.  The  hat  worn  by  this  model  is 
dark  red  soft  felt,  trimmed  with  a  fancy 
feather  of  black  glycerined  ostrich. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Some  -  of  the 
new  felt  hats  showing  Fall  styles  have  a 
high  crown  and  rather  narrow  drooping 
brim,  suggesting  a  Directoire  poke  bon¬ 
net.  Drooping  'brush-like  aigrettes  are 
favored  in  trimming.  Both  black  and 
white  are  to  be  popular  in  millinery, 
while  favored  new  colors  are  shutter  or 
artichoke  green,  burnt  russet  and  Vene¬ 
tian  fuchsia. 

Tunic  blouses  continue  popular  ;  some 
are  almost  as  long  as  a  dress,  while 
others  are  only  fingertip  length.  With  a 
silk  slip,  either  plain  or  pleated  skirt, 
such  a  blouse  makes  a  complete  costume. 
Materials  used  are  crepe  de  chine,  geor¬ 
gette,  bengaline  and  brocaded  Chiffon  vel¬ 
vet.  Such  tunics  are  worn  with  tailored 
suits  having  the  new  long  coats.  The  new 
suits  with  long  coats  are  called  ensemble 
costumes,  as  the  coat  may  be  worn  with 
other  afternoon  dresses,  while  the  long 
tunic  makes  the  skirt  into  another  cos¬ 
tume.  Some  of  the  slips  to  wear  with 
tunics  are  plain,  some  finished  with  a 
pleated  flounce,  while  others  have  folds 
at  the  bottom.  Plain  slips  of  sateen, 


A  Coat  Dress  and  Some  Ideas  in 
Trimming 


lingette  or  soisette  are  far  better  for  wear 
under  thin  wash  dresses  than  a  separate 
underskirt  and  camisole ;  they  fit  better, 
and  there  is  no  risk  of  a  gap  at  the 
waistline.  The  slip  is  as  straight  and 
plain  as  a  chemise,  and  much  easier  than 
two  garments  to  launder. 

Bishop  purple,  a  rich  and  glowing  col¬ 
or,  is  shown  in  some  of  the  new  hats. 

August  is  the  season  for  fur  sales,  and 
we  see  the  advance  styles  in  all  sorts  of 
fur  garments.  Taupe  muskrat,  trimmed 
with  fitch  or  brown  ermine,  is  listed  as  a 
special  novelty.  Bronze  dyed  ermine, 
with  collar  of  bronze  dyed  fox,  and  bronze 
dyed  caracul,  are  also  to  be  especially 
fashionable.  Ermine  has  always  been  ad¬ 
mired  for  its  snowy  purity,  but  modern 
artificial  fashion  must  dye  it.  A  coat 
of  natural  mink,  48  in.  long,  was  offered 
in  one  of  the  August  sales  for  $875. 
Cheapest  of  all  the  fur  coats  were  natural 
muskrat,  offered  in  some  sales  as  low  as 
$65  for  a  28-in.  coat. 


One  Man 
Cross-Cut 


Saw  Machine 


“YOU  NEVER  SAW  A  SAW  SAW 
LIKE  THIS  SAW  SAWS” 


One  Man  Does  the  Work  of  Two  With  This  Machine. 

Does  More  Work  With  Less  Labor  and  Saves  Time  and  Money. 

Folds  Up,  Convenient  and  Easy  to  Carry.  Weighs  Less  than  Ten  pounds. 
Saws  Trees  Down,  Saws  Trees  Up.  Fastest  Saw  for  Cord  Wood. 

Tested  and  Approved  by  the  Forestry  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  After  Thorough  Demonstration. 

Use  It,  You  Will  Like  It. 


HERE  IS  OUR  OFFER: 

We  will  send  you  a  complete  Regina  One-Man  Cross-Cut  Saw  Machine 
ready  to  use  on  a  5  days  free  trial.  You  agree  to  give  it  a  thorough  and 
fair  trial  and  if  it  does  not  live  up  to  all  our  claims,  send  it  back  without 
one  cent  cost  to  you. 

If  you  keep  it,  send  us  $15.00  in  full  payment. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Folder. 

\  - 

f"  AGENTS:  We  are  now  ready  to  appoint  County  Agents.  Write~\ 

L  for  details  and  give  us  complete  information  about  yourself.  J 

Dep’t  M  THE  REGINA  CORPORATION,  Rahway,  New  Jersey 


-Is There  a  HAAG 

Washer  in  Your  Town? 


No  woman  who  ever  used  a  “Haag”  would  be 
without  one— would 
give  up  her  piano  first. 
7  styles;  operated  by 
electricity  or  gasoline 
engine.  Largest  line  of 
power  washers  made. 

To  introduce  Haag 
Washers  we  will  make 
a  special  low  price  to 
first  buyer  in  any  town. 

Write  at  once 

for  free  circulars  show¬ 
ing  full  line,  and  get 
the  advantage  of  low 
price  on  first  machine. 

C.  L.  TEMPLAR,  Eastern  Distributor 

501  Everson  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


See  HAAG  at  New  York  State  Fair 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  $et  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  Hyphen  action,  waub-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avea.  N.  Y.  C. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  tor 
Catalog  80 


3  pairs ‘2 

fine  hose  direct  from  mill 

Soft  and  of  finest  knit  texture  that 
assures  excellent  wearing.  Never 
retail  for  less  than  $1  a  pair.  Except 
for  lisle  double  heel  and  toe  and  full 
double  garter  top,  they  are  all  Pure 
Japan  Silk  with  the  best  fiber  back 
ing — the  silk  coming  well  above 
the  knee. 


Shaped  right  in  the  knitting;  trimly  tanered  at 
ankle;  full  length  prevents  tearing  out  at  the  top; 
every  pair  guaranteed  to  he  perfect.  You’ll  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  this  great  bargain.  Colors:  black, 
white,  biege;  (Grays),  jack  rabbit,  nickle;  (Browns) 
airedale,  fawn,  French  tan. 


Send  No  Money.  Just  tear  onl  and  mail  coupon 


Walk-Ezy  Hosiery  Company, 

Box  118-Y,  Phllllpsburg,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  3  pairs  above  described  hose.  I  will 
pay  the  postman  82  and  postage  when  delivery  is  made. 

Sizes . Colors . 

Name . 


Post  Office 


CR0CHETERS 

Experienced  on  Bootees  and  Sacques.  Good  pay. 
Steady  Homework.  KNITFIRM,  Inc., 35  W.  3515  Sl.,Rew  Fork.  N.T. 


All  Ufnm  VARM  FOR  SALE.  From  manufacturer. 
HLL  nUUL  I  Mllll  75c  lo  S3  per  lb.  Free  samples 
II.  A.  BARTLETT  HARMONY,  MAINE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Arc  you  interested  in 

METAL  ROOFING 

Do  you  know  about 


The  roofing  that  is  covered  with 

PURE  LEAD 

One  that  will  not  RUST 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 
A  BIG  CUT  IN  PRICE  ON  APEX 
GALVANIZED  ROOFING 
In  all  styles.  If  you  are  in  the  market,  you 
want  to  compare  our  prices. 

All  Freight  Prepaid 

CONSUMERS’  MFC.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Box  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


SAW 


IGuaranteed  , 


As  Low  as  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend¬ 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 

Hertzler&Zook 
Portable  Wood 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc. 
Ripping  table  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  Bizes  at  money -saving  prices.  Made  of 
best  materials.  $10,000.00 
bond  backs  our  guar¬ 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showing 
^all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fence,  Ford  &  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER&ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


U.S.ARMYmsuhnoT 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 
you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications 
Made  on  the  Munson  last.of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather*". 

Soles.  Dirt,  water 
cid  proof.  Pay, 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 

not  pleased.  YOU  SAVE  $2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept  A 
829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y» 

FARM  MACHINERY 

AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES  8 

New  Idea  Manure  Spreaders  ;  Waterloo  Boy  and  Alamo 
Gasoline  Engines  ;  Rice  and  Star  Potato  Diggers  ;  Oliver 
and  Le  Roy  Two  Way  Plows;  Oliver,  Syracuse  and 
Le  Roy  Walking  Plows;  Martin  Ditchers;  Louden  Steel 
Cow  Stanchions;  Loir  Feed  Mills;  Spring  Tooth  Har¬ 
rows  ;  Deering  Grain  Binder. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 

B.  F.METCALF  &S0N,  Inc.,  216-2161  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Farm  Co-operation 

is  a  protest  against  the  monopoly 
and  other  oppressive  methods  of 
organized  distributors  and  the 
capital  stock  companies.  Can 
farmers  afford  to  adopt  the  policies 
in  their  own  organizations  that 
they  denounce  in  others  ? 


ORGANIZED 

COOPERATION 

By 

JOHN  J.  DILLON 


ML_ 


THIS  SUBJECT  is  treated  fully 
but  concisely  in  the  new  book. 
“Organized  Co-operation.”  Farmers 
must  understand  these  questions  if 
they  are  to  direct  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  organization  can  be 
co-operative  unless  the  members  direct 
it  themselves. 

The  book  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Market  News  &  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  New  York  apple  market  has  been 
irregular  with  very  little  demand  except¬ 
ing  for  large  size  fruit,  small  or  other¬ 
wise  inferior  apples  generally  finding  a 
dull  market.  Fancy  Gravensteins  from 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  State  ranged 
$2  to  $2.50  a  bushel  hamper,  but  general 
sales  on  most  varieties  of  poor  to  aver¬ 
age  quality  ranged1  $1  to  $1.50  a  bushel. 
Moderate  amounts  of  Gravensteins  were 
received  from  California,  packed  in  the 
regular  western  box,  selling  $1.50  to  $4.25 
as  to  quality,  size,  condition,  etc.  There 
was  quite  a  loss  in  the  August  apple  esti¬ 
mate  of  production,  about  three  million 
barrels,  which  occurred  principally  in 
the  barreled  apple  areas  of  New  York 
and  Virginia.  From  present  conditions 
it  would  seem  that  New  York  State 
would  have  a  good  yield  of  early  apples, 
but  that  the  Baldwin  crop  would  be  poor, 
while  Greenings,  McIntosh  and  Rome 
Beauties  would  be.  only  fair.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  crop,  our  strongest  competitor  in 
export  trade,  is  about  16  per  cent  smaller 
than  last  year  and  the  English  crop  is 
not  as  large  as  a  year  ago,  which  would 
indicate  a  fair  export  outlet  unless  the 
rest  of  Europe  has  a  good  crop.  The 
New  England  crop  is  expected  to  be  a 
good  one,  that  is  about  700.000  barrels 
larger  than  the  average  for  the  past  five 
years,  according  to  the  latest  government 
estimates.  Peach  receipts  have  been  a 
little  lighter  and  although  the  market 
has  been  weak  there  were  reactions  with 
prices  on  the  better  quality  goods  ad¬ 
vancing  a  little.  Watermelons  were  very 
dull  with  the  change  in  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  cool  weather  being  unfavorable  for 
active  trading.  From  250  to  300  car¬ 
loads  of  cantaloupes  were  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  ending  August  16,  Califor¬ 
nia  stock  leading  with  about  111  car¬ 
loads.  with  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
Maryland  and  Delaware  each  contribut¬ 
ing  from  30  to  40  carloads  during  the 
week.  The  market  was  irregular  with 
Delaware  and  Maryland  standard  45’s 
working  out  75c  to  $1.50,  standard  36’s 
averaging  about  25c  a  crate  more.  Red 
sour  cherries  from  New  York  State  were 
rather  scarce,  but  there  were  plenty  of 
black  sour  cherries  for  which  the  demand 
was  only  moderate  and  only  fancy  stock 
was  in  favor.  Fancy  red  sour  cherries 
sold  70  to  75c  and  'black  sour  80  to  90c 
per  4-quart  basket.  The  lettuce  market 
was  well  supplied  by  New  York  State 
growers,  receipts  averaging  about  40  car- 
loads  daily  and  the  demand  was  generally 
slow,  but  the  market  has  recently  showed 
signs  of  improvement.  Onions  were  ir¬ 
regular,  but  the  market  on  fancy  stock 
was  inclined  to  be  firm.  Massachusetts 
and  other  fancy  yellows  sold  $2.75  to  $3 
per  100-lb.  sack.  String  beans  are  now 
down  to  a  quality  basis  and  fancy  young 
beans  were  in  good  demand  with  poor 
stock  selling  slowly.  Beets  and  carrots 
were  about  steady.  Lima  beans  after  a 
weak  market  showed  signs  of  recovering 
from  their  low  prices  and  York  State 
peas  are  moving  a  little  better.  Potato 
prices  have  been  farily  steady  for  a  few 
days.  The  demand  has  been  somewhat 
limited  with  Eastern  Shore  Virginia  and 
Maryland  stock  selling  $2.25  to  $2.50  a 
barrel.  Potato  receipts  have  been  light 
for  the  season,  167  carloads  for  the  week 
ending  August  16,  compared  with  572 
carloads  for  the  week  previous.  Eastern 
Shore  growers  have  been  shipping  lightly, 
50  to  75  carloads  a  day,  but  New  Jersey 
is  getting  into  it  rather  heavily.  New 
Jersey  potatoes  have  turned  out  unusual¬ 
ly  good  so  far  this  season. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eg£  receipts  were  less  than  100.000 
cases  last  week  and  although  the  tradp 
output  is  probably  less  than  last  year 
there  was  a  sufficient  demand  for  fine  to 
extra  fancy  qualities  to  cause  advancing 
prices. 

The  live  fowl  market  has  been  very 
good.  Cooler  weather  has  helped  to 
stimulate  the  demand,  people  are  return¬ 
ing  from  the  (Summer  resorts  and  on  the 
whole  the  market  has  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  after  the  low  prices  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  for  some  time.  Of  course,  if 
prices  get  too  high,  they  will  attract 
more  stock  than  can  well  be  taken  care 
of  and  prices  will  swing  downward,  but 
ultimately  adjusting  themselves  to  sea¬ 
sonal  conditions.  In  fact  prices  have  al¬ 
ready  receded  a  little  from  the  peak  of 
the  first  upward  swing,  but  stock  con¬ 
tinues  to  move  readily.  Live  broilers 
have  been  selling  well  and  ducks  were 
rather  firm. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Trading  has  been  a  little  quiet.  Good 
hay  held  steady,  the  proportion  of  high 
grade  stock  being  small.  Plenty  of  un¬ 
dergrade  hay  is  available  which  is  mov¬ 
ing  out  rather  slowly.  Reports  of  the 
New  York  State  crop  would  indicate  a 
good  yield  excepting  in  the  counties  east 
of  the  Hudson  River,  the  northwestern 
counties  and  an  occasional  spot  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  crop  is  expected  to  be  lighter,  while 
the  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Minnesota  and  Iowa  territory  are 
expecting  better  results  than  last  year. 

B.  W.  S.  ,.J  ; 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak, 
lb.,  25c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  28c;  sausage, 
lb.,  20c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  35c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  30c ;  ham, 
lb..  30c ;  young  pigs,  each,  $5  to  $6. 

Live  poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  30c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb..  30c;  geese,  lb.,  30c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  iy2  lbs.,  40c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
36c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  38c ;  geese,  lb., 
35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  48c. 

^Eggs,  extra,  white,  40c;  duck  eggs, 
45c;  sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt., 
5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  butter,  fancy 
prints,  lb.,  40c ;  best  dairy,  lb.,  45c ; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  30c ;  cottage  cheese, 
lb.,  5c. 

Apples,  No.  1,  bu„  $1.35 ;  cherries,  qt., 
10c ;  Columbia  berries,  qt.,  22c ;  goose¬ 
berries,  qt.,  12c;  currants.  2  qts.,  25c; 
red  raspberries,  qt.,  25c ;  black  raspber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  20c ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25c.; 
peaches,  Elbertas,  qt.,  20c ;  asparagus, 
half  lb.,  12 y2c ;  Fima  beans,  qt.,  12c; 
beans,  dry.,  lb..  10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  3c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c ;  car¬ 
rots,  lb.,  5c;  bushel,  $1.25;  celery,  bunch, 
10c ;  3  bunches,  25c ;  cucumbers,  small, 
per  100,  SOc ;  medium,  each  3  to  5c ; 
horseradish,  bottle,  12c;  kale,  peck,  20c; 
lettuce,  bunch,  5c ;  Boston,  head,  6c ; 
onions,  dry,  lb.,  5c ;  bushel,  $1.75 ;  green, 
bunch,  6c;  string  beans,  qt.,  10c;  3  qts., 
25c;  peas,  3  qts.,  25c;  potatoes,  new, 
peck,  35c;  pieplant,  bunch,  5c;  radishes, 
bunch,  5c;  spinach,  peck,  20c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c ;  sweet  corn,  doz.  ears, 
35c;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  6c;  tomatoes, 
lb.,  20c;  turnips,  lb.,  4c;  bushel,  SOc. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11c;  heavy,  lb..  8  to 
9c ;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c ;  mutton,  lb.,  15 
to  27c;  lamb,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Live  poultry. — Ducks.  Spring,  lb.,  20 
to  25c ;  broilers,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  chickens, 
lb.,  22  to  26c ;  geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  75c;  pigeons,  pair, 
75  c. 

Butter,  lb..  SOc;  eggs,  33  to  40c;  duck 
eggs,  45  to  SOc. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  cherries,  crate, 
$3  to  $3.50 ;  gooseberries,  qt.,  10c ;  cur¬ 
rants,  qt..  10c;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  35c; 
black  raspberries,  qt..  20  to  25c ;  black 
raspberries,  crate,  $5  to  $7 ;  Columbia 
berries,  crate,  $5  to  $7;  quart,  20c; 
huckleberries,  qt.,  25c;  long  blackberries, 
qt..  25  to  SOc. 

Beans,  bu.,  75c ;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
•SOc ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  45  to  60c ;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  cauliflower, 
doz.,  $2;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  75c; 
cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  garlic,  doz. 
bunches,  50c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap, 
20c;  lettuce,  Boston,  doz.,  SOc;  leaf, 
head.  3  to  4c ;  onions,  doz.  bunches,  25 
to  SOc ;  bushel,  $1.50 ;  parsley,  doz. 
hunches.  50c ;  peas,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50 ; 
potatoes,  new.  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  peppers, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches, 
25c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25;  sweet  corn.  doz. 
ears,  25  to  30c;  tomatoes,  qt„  10  to  15c; 
bushel.  $2  to  $2.50;  turnips,  doz.  bunches, 
40c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton,  $20;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17 ;  wheat,  bu..  $1.25 ;  oats,  bu.,  64c ; 
corn,  bu.,  60c. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  18c ;  forequar¬ 
ters,  lb..  14c ;  hindquarters,  lb.,  1714  to 
1814c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  1114  to  1214c; 
heavy,  lb..  914  to  1014c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb..  29  to  30c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  18  to 
20c ;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c ;  veal,  lb.,  16 
to  17c. 

Live  poultry. — Broilers,  light,  lb..  25c ; 
heavy,  lb.,  2Sc ;  fowls,  light,  lb.,  IS  to 
20c;  heavy,  lb..  24  to  25c;  stags,  lb..  15c; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  15c;  pigeons,  each,  15 
to  20c ;  ducks,  lb.,  20  to  24e ;  geese,  lb., 
16c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
eggs,  40  to  50c. 

Apples,  Bed  Astrachan,  14-qt.  basket, 
50  to  60c;  blackberries,  crate,  $6  to 
$6.50 ;  per  qt.,  20  to  22c ;  cherries,  red, 
sour,  lb.,  5  to  6c;  currants,  red,  lb.,  8 
to  10c;  black,  lb.,  12  to  14c;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  32-qt.  crate,  $8  ;  gooseberries,  lb.,  6 
to  8c ;  black  raspberries,  crate,  $6  to 
$6.25;  per  qt..  18  to  20c;  raspberries, 
purple,  crate,  $5  to  $6;  per  qt..  16  to  20c; 
peaches,  10-qt.  basket.  50  to  60c ;  beets, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads.  40  to  50c;  cantaloupe,  crate,  $4.25 
to  $4.50 ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches.  20  to 
25c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads.  75c  to  $1; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  75  to  SOc :  cucum¬ 
bers.  doz..  75c  to  $1 ;  dill  pickles,  per 
100.  $1.50  to  $2;  green  peas,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  horseradish,  lb.,  8  to  10c ;  kale, 
bu..  45  to  50c  ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  40  to 
SOc;  Boston,  crate.  $1  to  $1.25;  onions, 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.85  to  $2 ;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c ;  peppers,  green,  14- 
qt.  basket,  70  to  75c  :  potatoes,  new.  14- 
qt.  basket.  50  to  60c;  per  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.20 ;  radishes,  per  100.  35  to  40c ;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  SOc ;  romaine, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  Summer  squash, 
doz.,  50  to  60c ;  sweet  corn,  doz.  ears, 
25  to  30c;  tomatoes,  14-qt.  basket,  90c 
to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  peck,  40  to  50c ;  water¬ 
melons,  each.  40  to  50c :  wax  'beans,  14- 
qt.  basket,  35  to  SOc ;  green  beans,  IT 
qt.  basket,  35  to.  50c. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

(Continued  from  page  1135) 
so?  Por  example,  here  is  the  first  para¬ 
graph  in  a  letter  I  received  this  month 
from  a  Pennsylvania  reader:  “As  a  boy 
of  18  I  find  much  pleasure  in  reading 
the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page.  The  draw¬ 
ings  are  certainly  remarkable.  This  page 
is  of  great  value  to  the  farm  boys  and 
girls.  It  helps  them  to  feel  that  they  are 
‘part  of  the  world,’  too.”  This  is  the 
kind  of  spirit  we  want  in  all  our  readers, 
young  ‘and  old,  boys  and  girls. 


All  work  for  the  September  page  must 
be  sent  to  reach  your  editor  by  September 
6.  This  gives  you  only  one  week,  and  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  write  as  soon  as 
you  finish  reading  this.  Then  you  will 
have  it  off  your  mind  and  in  plenty  of 
time. 


So  now,  good-bye.  Swing  over  from  va¬ 
cation  into  school  with  a  good  will,  and 
let  me  hear  from  you.  Address  Edward 
M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The  Rural  New-York¬ 
er,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  YArk  Oity. 


List  of  August  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  July 
page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer.  The 
name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  received 
from  that  boy  or  girl.  Hollowing  each  name  is 
the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series  of  alpha¬ 
betical  symbols  referring  to  various  contribu¬ 
tions  according  to  the  following  key: 

b — Words  for  the  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k — A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

1 — Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle, 
m — A  new  nature  puzzle, 
o — An  original  poem, 
p — A  photographic  picture, 
r— A  rhyme  for  drawing, 
s — A  story, 
v — A  memory  verse, 
x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle, 
z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

Arkansas:  Mary  Smoot  (14,  k,  I,  n). 
California:  Itutli  Hessel  (14,  s). 

Connecticut:  Clarence  Buck  (6,  d),  Helen 

Stannard  (13,  d,  n,  o),  Charles  Stannard  (12, 
d),  Anna  Boublik  (11.  g,  k,  o),  Anna  Mayer  (15, 
d),  Elinor  Willis  (12,  d,  n,  x),  Edna  Jacoby 
(13,  n),  Helen  Swailer  (11),  Anna  Wildowsky 
(13,  d),  Mary  Ivasulis  (d.  n,  z),  Lillian  Kyes 
(n),  Florence  Hart  (d),  Ruth  Dudley  (16,  z), 
Edna  Garlick  (12,  d,  x),  Eveiiyn  Lawrence  (9, 
d),  Katherine  Matuia  (14,  d). 

Florida:  Alice  Croasdell  (11,  d,  s). 

Illinois:  Anna  Graham  (14,  e,  1). 

Maine:  Gladys  Stackpole  (8,  e),  Cecil  Gil¬ 
bert  (z),  Rebecca  Spencer  (13,  d). 

Maryland:  Esther  (10,  d,  n). 

Massachusetts:  Dorothy  Laupbear  (10,  d,  n), 
Alice  Bialan  (13,  d,  n),  Evelyn  Haskell  (14,  n, 
x),  Frances  Bioxliam  (10,  d,  r),  Miriam  Tilden 
(14,  b,  d,  1),  Jane  Walker  (12,  d),  Beryl  Wil¬ 
bur  (5,  d),  Frances  Bartlett  (11,  d),  Marion 
Fuller  (14,  d,  1,  n,  o). 

Michigan:  Mary  Hedrick  (11,  d,  m,  r,  x). 
Nebraska:  Alzina  Gillett  (15,  d). 

New  Hampshire:  Emily  Sehaffner  (10,  d,  m, 
v),  Albert  Wilson  (16,  d,  s),  Pauline  Linabeng 
(10,  m,  n),  Helen  Wilson  (18,  d,  n),  Carrie 
Bontwell  (d),  Dorothy  Hall  (d). 

New  Jersey:  Renee  Proli  (8,  d,  k,  1),  Dor¬ 
othy  Bozartb  (14,  d),  Lucile  TJiatcher  (16,  e,  o). 
Mid  red  Bullmau  (14,  d),  Dorothy  Adams  (14, 
n,  v),  Blanche  Myers  (8,  o),  Elfride  Rosenbohm 
(10,  g),  Vivian  Olsen  (10,  v),  Agnes  Lund  (10, 
b,  k),  Grace  Nieuols  (11,  b,  k,  m),  James  Mal¬ 
loy  (8,  s),  Madeline  Greive  (12,  1),  Collins 

Johnson  (d),  Dorothy  Colburn  (13),  Ruth  Glut¬ 
ting  (1,  x),  Edith  Dean  (12,  d,  n),  Dorothy  Fry- 
linck  (14,  b,  k,  1,  v,  x). 

New  York:  Mildred  Betzler  (7,  d),  Elsie  For- 
shaw  (10,  d,  1),  Mary  Farquharson  (9),  Karl 
Urooks  (12,  m),  Amy  Anderson  (12,  d,  m),  Vio¬ 
let  Atkinson  (1),  Dorothy  Parkhurst  (12,  d,  n), 
Norma  Voorhees  (14,  n),  Albert  Kirk  (16,  d,  n), 
Gladys  Berry  (9,  d),  Dorothy  Denton  (13,  e,  1), 
Mary  Lloyd  (12,  d).  Margaret  Casey  (15,  z), 
Anna  Ness  (12,  n),  Emma  Strain  (13,  1),  Altana 
Smith,  (8,  m,  n),  Doris  Hefter  (7,  d),  Gertrude 
Ackerley  (12,  d),  Evelyn  Ackerley  (d),  Isabella 
Hubbs  (13,  m),  Ella  Luoma  tl5,  d,  x),  Olive 
Case  (14,  o),  Augusta  Olson  (10,  d,  n),  Juuie 
Jackmiak  (d,  k),  Dorothy  Scliildt  (10,  1,  a), 
Alta  Maxson  (14,  d,  n),  Vera  Krasity  (11,  d,  1), 
Mildred  Faulkner  (12,  d),  Ida  Cleghoru  (9,  n), 
Elizabeth  Lewis  (7,  d),  Margaret  Irish  (11,  n), 
Bertha  Allen  (d),  Agnes  Veaeh  (12,  d),  Olive 
Strong  (12,  n),  Mary  Dirig  (11,  I),  Thomas 

Kurwin  (13,  d,  o),  Eleanor  Austin  (d,  x),  Annis 
Reigelhuth  (5,  n),  Geraldine  Smith  (x),  Mar¬ 
garet  Racette  (11,  d,  v,  x),  Milton  Smith  (9,  n), 
Clara  Smith  (12,  d,  v),  Iva  McClatchie  (14,  d, 
1,  o,  x),  Julia  McClatchie  (10,  d,  n,  o),  Lila 
Abbott  (13,  d),  Marion  Nichols  (16,  in,  s),  Ar¬ 
lene  Shutts  (13,  d),  Elva  Terry  (12,  n),  Kate 
Rogers  (13,  d),  Ellen  Rickard  (16,  d,  n),  Char¬ 
lotte  Booth  (16,  d),  Janice  Baldwin  (7,  d),  Roy 
Bergman  (b,  n,  x),  Eleanor  Chase  (9,  d), 

Kathleen  Breen  (1  ,x),  Frances  Knickerbocker 
(10,  1,  n),  Ethel  Simpson  (12,  g),  Helen  Cur¬ 
tiss  (15,  d),  Thelma  Divens  (17,  z),  Mabel 
Bivens  (11,  z),  Ruth  Vidler  (d),  Dorothy  But¬ 
terfield  (15,  z),  Margaret  Mackenzie  (12,  n), 
Bertha  Bartz  (10,  p),  M.  Dean  (o),  Gladys  Feld- 
berg  (13,  n,  x,  z),  Richard  Lee  (13,  e,  1),  An¬ 
nette  Colmer  (14,  d,  g.  z),  Elenora  Wirth  (15, 
d),  Charles  Aker  (10,  s),  Caroline  Sclireder  (13, 
d),  Griffin  Foster  (13,  d),  Mildred  Hamilton  (11, 
d),  Ruth  Watts  (17,  d,  x). 

Ohio:  Muriel  Smith  (12,  k),  Alfred  Lane  (10, 
d),  Robert  Cowher  (13,  d). 

Pennsylvania:  Hazel  Sorg  (x,  z),  Catherine 
Flynn  (12,  d,  n),  Andrew  FYirman  (18,  o),  John 
Pinar  (9,  m,  x),  Evalyn  Utter  (13,  d),  Miriam 
Kaehel  (d),  Esther  Bowman  (14,  p),  Anna  Tor¬ 
rence  (12,  n),  Catherine  Ellsworth  (13,  d), 

Pearle  Weston  (12,  s),  Altha  Hunter  (13,  n, 
x),  Menno  Rohrer  (k,  n),  Rudolph  Tanner  (14, 
d),  Esther  Herr  (15,  d),  Anna  Warner  (12,  m, 
n),  Evan  Beers  (12,  n,  r),  Madlyn  Beers  (13, 
e,  1). 

Rhode  Island:  Alice  Brown  (12,  d,  x),  Julia 
Koehanek  (13,  d),  Etta  Christiansen  (15,  k), 
Eleanor  House  (9,  d,  e,  v). 

Virginia:  Frances  Millner  (12,  d),  Helen  Put¬ 
ney  (12,  k,  n),  Annie  Berry  (13,  d),  Amelia 
Stirewalt  (13,  d,  n,  o,  x). 

Washington:  Christine  Funk  (16,  d). 

West  Virginia:  Lucy  Greene  (e,  1,  n). 
Wisconsin:  Selma  Berge  (12,  x),  Agnes  Hel- 
fert  (15,  d). 
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DOGS  | 

AIREDALES 

Bred  along  best  lines.  Seven  months  old.  Males, 
815;  females,  810.  Papers  with  each. 

E.  HOMER  ARTZ  Woodstock,  Virginia 


At  Stud-The  Great  Dane  Dog  Porthus  P 

A.  K.  C.  No.  307184.'’  A  son  of  Champions  and  a 
wonderful  dark  brindle  of  great  size  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  Also  some  fine  puppies.  Por  particulars 

write  James  A.  Richardson,  WindyKnollFarm,  Glen  Spey,  N  Y. 


Cocker  Spaniel  Pups,  $10  guaranteed. 

Mary  Debevoise  Route  8  Newark,  Ohio 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  K1?  sol 

Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Prize- Winning  Eskimos  intelligence. 

J.  F.  I  Bill  OFF,  Rgae  Lawn  and  Walnut  Heights  Kennels,  Glassboro.N.  J. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


/^A|  J  fE'f'V  Registrable,  $15;  others,  #5  to  #10, 

V/UJuIj1Cji3«  Sllverlake  Kennels  Tilton,  N.  H. 


Registered  White  Collies  ROSELAND1  KENHELS^Burheville.  Va. 

White  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


Hundred  Hunting  Hnunds  £&*' VTf'lSXZ'iS: 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Oity,  l*n. 


When  a  Man  Buys  a  WESTRIDGE  Police  Dog 

he  feels  assured  of  a  real  dog  plus  a  square  deal. 

Westridge  Kennels  Danielson,  Conn. 


gX  Schaider’s  Police  Dog  Puppies  “r££y,^SS$: 

Fell.  Call  nr  mail.  SCHAIOER.Boi  127, Thornwaud, WeilchestorCo., N.Y. 


Doll  on  Dnno  Exceptional  good  breeding.  Also  Toy  Chi- 

roiice  rups  huahuas.  THOMSON  S  KENNELS,  Welli,  Vermont 

I  AKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  NIMROD,  N.V.,  offers  Fox  Hounds,  Coon 
LjHounds,  Rabbit  Hounds.  Also  Cocker  Spaniels  on  approval. 


HEREFORDS 


All  Ages,  Regis¬ 
tered  and  Tu¬ 
berculin  Tested. 

at  unusual  prices.  Write,  or  better  still,  visit 

Maple  Lane  Farm  Kingston,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


Pure  Bred  Saanen  Goats 

Unrelated  bucks  and  does  or  single  individuals  which 
will  make  unbeatable  foundation  stock.  These  animals 
are  from  the  very  finest  imported  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  GLEN  FARM  -  Dorset,  Vermont 


EXCEPTIONAL  OFFER  OF 

Pure  TOGGENBURG  GOATS 

High  quality  mature  bucks  at  845. 

S.  J.  SHAKPLES  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


-A.N  GORAGOATS 

Long  white  haired  stock.  Bred  from  New  York  city  park 
flock.  26  for  sale.  Apply  BOB  ATWOOO.  Mew  Hartford, boon. 


SWISS  MILK  GOATS;  also  bucks.  ENDRES, Westbrook.  Conn. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS'S 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Write  for  price  list. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London.  0. 


EEDDETQ  ^  specialize  in  raising  ferrets.  Thirty 
ALlVlVLiliJ  years’  experience.  August  prices.  Fe¬ 
males,  $2.75;  males,  $2.25.  One  dozen, 
$24.  Yearling  females,  special  rat  catchers,  $5  each. 
Instruction  book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


HORSES 


Seneca  Pony  Farms  Welsh  &  Shetland  Ponies 

Let  us  know  the  kind  of  pony  you  want  and  for 
what  purpose.  SALAMANCA,  NEW  YORK 


Shetland  Ponies  HAsRebTrt“t,hB,Ro0S 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


SHEEP 


Closing  Out  GUMMERGLEN  FLOCKS 

Prize-Winning  Southdowns  and  Cheviots 

All  of  these  famous  sheep  will  be  closed  out  at  once. 
High  bred  Southdowns  and  Cheviots  that  have  won  first 
prizes  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  many  of  them  were 
imported  from  the  leading  flocks  of  Great  Brltian. 
Breeding  Stocks  and  Show  Prospects.  Write,  wire  or 
come  at  once.  GLIMMER  GLEN  FARMS,  Inc., 
E.  E.  GIFFORD,  Mgr.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Also  for  sale  at  a  sacrifice — Pureblood  Aberdeen 
Angus  Bull,  S  years  old. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  AND  EWES 

At  Farmers’  prices  from  the  celebrated  Pinehurst 
Flock  of  the  late  Henry  L.  Wardwell. 

Write  for  prices  and  description  to  the  Executrix. 

Miss  Florence  Wardwell  Springfield  Center,  N.Y. 


8  Rambouillet  Yearling  Rams  heavy 

fleeces  ;  one  2-yr.  Shropshire  ;  ten  choice  ewes.  On  State 
road  to  Odessa.  H.  C.  Beardsley,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

E.  E.  KIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  YearlingRams  ram.  Some  ex¬ 
tragood  ewes,  1  to  4yrs.  old.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  0  SONS,  Lodi,  N-T. 


Reg.  Hampshire-Down  ELLIS  THJElt,  Gladstone,  M.  J. 

CAIRH0LME  HAMPSHIRE  00WNS.  The  usual  good  quality  of 
*  rams  and  ewes  for  sale.  EARL  0.  BROWN.  Ilian,  N.  T.  R.  2 


Rmr  U.mn.Lir.  H  „  _  .  Different  ages.  10  Ewes.  Lambs 

neg.  Hampshire  Hams  c.  P.  *  M.  W.  BIGHAM.  Gettysburg. Pi. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 
Millx-izig  SlLortlLorxis 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washington vllle,  N.  Y. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

August  21,  1924. 

MILK 

League-pool  price,  Aug.  18,  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201 -210-mile  zone :  Class  1, 
$2.00  per  100  lbe. ;  Class  2A,  $2  ;  Class 
2B,  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2.05;  Class  3, 
$1.55. 

Sheffield  Farms :  Class  1,  from  August 
16  to  31,  $2.60;  Class,  2,  $1.70;  Class  3, 
$1.55. 

Non-pool,  tentative  prices:  Class  1, 
$2.40;  Class  2,  $1.85. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades . 33 

Packing  stock  . 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  fresh  sp< 

Average  run  .... 
iSkims . 10 

EGGS 

Wihite,  choice  to  fancy . $0.55@$0.56 

Medium  to  good . 45@  .50 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  .47(17  .48 

Gathered,  best  . 40(a)  .41 

Common  to  good  .  .26@  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.28 

Broilers . 28@  .32 

Roosters . 15  @  .16 

Ducks,  Spring . 23@  .25 

Geese . 09@  .11 

Rabbits,  lb . 20@  .21 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.40@$0.42 

Common  to  good . 25@  .35 

Broilers,  best . 43@  .45 

Fair  to  good . 35(0)  .40 

Roosters . 17@  .22 

Ducks. . 23  @  .24 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. . .  6.00@  8.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  4.50(0}  6.00 

7  to  8  lbs . 3.75@  4.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 14 @  .17 

Culls . 10@  .12 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best  . $11.00@$12.50 

Lower  grades .  7.00(0)  9.00 

Sheep .  4.00@  6.00 

Lambs .  12.00@  14.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.00@$1.25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00(17  2.00 

Carrots,  bu . 1.00(77  1.25 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 50@  .75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00(0!  3.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.25(0)  1.50 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate . 75@  1-75 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  2.00(0)  3.00 

Onions,  100  lbs . 1.25(77  3.00 

Parsley,  100  bunches .  1.00(77  3.00 

Peas,  bu . 75(77  2.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  2.00@  3.50 

Peppers,  'bu . . . 1.00@  2.25 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00(77  1.75 

Squash,  bu .  1.00(77  2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00@  3.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.00@  3.00 

12-qt.  basket  . 75@  1.25 

POTATOES 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . $2.25@$2.50 

Virginia . 2.25 @  2.50 

Long  Island  .  2.00(77  8.00 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack .  1.00(77  2.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 3.00@  9.00 

FRUIT 

Apples  were  plentiful  and  slow,  except 
for  best. 


Apples,  new,  bu . 

. . .  $0.73@ 

$2.75 

Peaches,  6-till  carrier. 

.  . .  2.00@ 

3.50 

Bushel  basket  . 

.  . .  1.00@ 

3.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 

.09  @ 

.12 

Raspberries,  pt . 

. 12@ 

.18 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.15  @ 

.25 

Cherries,  qt . 

,10@ 

.20 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

.  .  .  2.75® 

3.25 

Watermelons,  car  .... 

.  .  ..200.00  @580.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — No.  1,  Timothy. 

.  .  .$29.00@.$30.00 

No.  2 . 

...  27.00@ 

28.00 

No.  3  . 

24.00 

Straw — Rye . 

. ..  19.00@ 

20.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  y2  pt . 29 

Butter,  best . $0.48(77  .49 

Cheese . 34(77  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60(77  .65 

Gathered . 40(77  .55 

F  owls . 40(77  -45 

Roasting  chickens  . 50(77  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35(77  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45(77  .50 

Peaches,  doz . 25<77  .30 

Watermelons,  each . 50(77  .80 

Honeydew  melons,  each . 35(77  .50 

Blackberries,  qt . 20(77  .25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25(77  .35 

Potatoes,  lb . 02(77  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 10(77)  .12 

Onions,  lb . 06(77  -08 

Lettuce,  head  . 10(77  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 05(77  .06 

Cucumbers,  each . 05 (77  .10 

Corn,  doz . ,  ,35@  .50 
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GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  MILK 

is  bringing  10c  and  better  at  the  Farm.  Or- 
dinarv  milk  around  6c.  It  costs  no  more  to 
keep  Guernseys. 

Get  started  now  with  a  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey  bull. 

We  have  high  producing  healthy  stock, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

ROUGH  WOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS F??Z% 

ARBITRATOR  OF  OAKS  FARM,  No.  94647.  Bom, 
Sept.  12,  1923.  Dark  fawn  bull  with  white  markings, 
well  grown  and  bred  right.  Hissire  isa  double  grand¬ 
son  of  Imp,  King  of  the  May,  while  his  dam  isalarge 
beautiful  cow  on  test  and  will  finish  with  over  600 
pounds  of  fat.  Price  of  this  youngster  is  $175  f.  o. 
b.  your  station,  60-day  retest  for  tuberculosis.  Why 
not  breed  grade  Guernseys  when  you  can  secure  a 
bull  of  this  character  for  such  a  bargain  ! 

WALTER  s.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W4  „„„  MRM1  ,2  s  „d  t(  pwlt-t  P, 


SWINE 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Ilornell,  N.Y. 

SUNNYSIDE  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  are  offering  two  young  bulls,  7  and  12  mos.  old. 
of  exceptional  quality.  They  are  large  size  and  best 
of  breeding.  Pedigrees  and  pictures  upon  request. 
Accredited  HercL  RAY  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

GLENCADIA  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

15  females  for  sale.  Calves  to  aged  cows.  Some  A. 
R.  Clean  abortion.  Blood  test.  Herd  just  finished 
accreditization  test.  J.  S.  HAND,  Owner,  Stuyveiant  Fills.  N.T. 

One  Registered  Cow  fiXSXiSlft 

Two  grade  cows— 8250  for  both.  Recently  passed 
T.  B.  test.  White  Gate  Farm,  Princeton,  N.  J.  R.O  3 

BALK-Ten  Good  Young  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Cows 

from  threeto  six  years  oid.bred  toLangwater  Afri¬ 
cander.  57121.  WHITE  FARMS,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  cows,  heifers  and  bulls. 
YJlId llac y  a  Also  afew  nigh  grades. 

WALTER  SCHEDDER  West  Coxsackle,  N.Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

12  Registered  Holsteins  sf°le 

2  to  6  yrs.  old,  due  to  freshen  from  August  to  December; 
of  large  size,  nicely  marked,  best  type,  capable  of  milk¬ 
ing  40  qts.  per  day.  Tuberculin  tested.  Hacked  by  the 
largest  A.  R,  O.  records  of  Ormsby,  Pietje  and  Pontiac 
breeding,  and  in  calf  to  a  large  record  grandson  of  May 
Echo  Sylvia  (world  record  milk  cow,  41  lbs.  butter 
1005.8  lbs.  milk,  7  days)  Booking  orders  for  bull  calves 
at  $25.  Heifer  calves,  $50  to  $75. 

CIIAS.  A.  HOWELL,  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

70  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 

Pine  Grove  Farm 

Offers 

3  Registered  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

from  real  producers  for  $100.  Bull  not  related 
$25.  One  year’s  time  given  or  5  per  cent  off 
for  cash.  Write  to  the  home  of  the  First 
Prize  Bull  and  Champion  Heifer  at  N.  Y. 
State  Fair.  We  Ship  on  Approval. 

D.  M.  White  Bath,  N.  Y. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  j 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

Prom  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  witli  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshlres, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  850  at  30-days-oid,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

Cows  FOR  SALE 

Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

All  young  and  fine  individuals,  fresh  and  springers. 

WOUDLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barri.  VI 

HrLfC TolDlLtS— New  Zealand  Reds 

Beautiful  youngsters,  3  mos.  old,  off  fine,  healthy, 
legistered  and  pedigreed  stock.  Pedigrees  given. 

BRODKSYDE  RABBITRY  5-13  Ida  St.  PATERSDN.  N.  J. 

For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Bnyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  Stato  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 


and 


This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigg 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook.  N.Y. 


PICS  FOR  SALE 

100  Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale.  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross 

All  large  and  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating.  No 
charge  for  crating.  Pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  *11.75 
each,  and  7  to  8  weeks,  ifi-I.iili  each.  These  are  all 
bred  to  make  Hogs  in  little  time.  This  price IsF.O.B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  These  are  all  First  Quality  Pigs.  Will 
ship  any  part  of  the  above  lots  C.O.  D.  to  your  approv¬ 
al.  Waller  Lux,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  SB 


AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 

340  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE-Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  white.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
Sows,  6-8  wks.  old  $5;  8-10  wks.  old  $3.50. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders  large  or  small. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  11.5  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 

pigs  Tor  sale 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  cross.  7  weeks  old  $4.00  each  and 
8  weeks  old  $4.50  each.  These  are  all  healthy, 
fast  growing  pigs  that  will  make  large  hogs. 
Will  ship  any  amount  up  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  on 
your  approval. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRE^ 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special  offering  of  young  sows  bred  for  early 
Fall  litters  and  unrelated  service  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 

ForSale-PURE  BRED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

12  weeks  old.  Sired  by  son  of  Longfellow’s  Double. 
Cholera  Immune.  Price,  either  sex,  810  each. 

WILDACRJES  F  A  KM  S,  East  Greenwich, K. I. 

9R  Rprtchiro  Chaster  and  Poland  China  Pigs.  8  weeks 
L\l  uciKollllG,  old,  for  breeding  or  feeding,  #5  each  : 

10  weeks,  $8.  |.  R.  TANGIER  York  Springs,  Pa. 


P 


Mtmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win¬ 
ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATM00R  FARMS.  Harlfield.  N.V. 


CHESTER  WHITES 
_  _  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Duroes,  6  wks.  old,  $3.50  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 
ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

Chester  White,  Duroc  and  Berkshire  Pigs  oi<l  If.™8 

8  weeks,  Sows  and  boars  not  akin,  for  breeding,  $6. 

Oaks  Dairy  Farm  -  Wyaluslng,  Pa. 

Big  Type  Chester  Pigs  *%Stu£HSuoi  Al8° 


GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE 


R.  No.  3 


Hour*, 
Newville,  Pa. 


X3UROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

BELGIAN  and  FLEMISH  GIANT  BABBITS 
F.  M.  Pattington  Son  Merriliekl,  N.  Y. 


T\¥T|J/\/>0  Purebrod  Spring  Pigs.  Healthy,  vigorous 
LIUIXULA  stock.  Both  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Walter  Schodler,  Woil  Coxsackle,  N.Y 

DUROCS-Young  Gilts 

vited.  Elmwood  Forms,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Bred  Gilts,  Full  pigs. 
Write  I3R.OOK.Sl DE  FARM  Middletown,  Virginia 


J^eglfttcred  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  W  bite 


Eugono  P.  Rogers 


Wayvllle,  N.  Y. 


PIGS 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale— FOSTER  FI  ELD’S  HERD 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves.  The  Bulls  In  service 
are  from  tested  cows  and  are  At  in  all  respects.  Prices 
low.  Address  Charles  G.  Foster,  P.  0.  Boi  173,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.  The  animals  in  this  herd  have  been  tested 
by  the  State  and  United  States. 

For  Sale-Purebred  Jersey  Bull  Calf  £rXed 

R.  I.  State  Champion  senior  yearling,  Silver  Medal 
cow.  Sire  from  Gold  Medal  Dam. 

Wildacres  Farms  East  Greenwich.  K.  I. 


ForSale  Jerney  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  mont  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1>.  A.  CURTIS  •  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


ONLY  $1.85  Postpaid  FOR  60  DAYS 

iomteomce  “EXCELSIOR  TELESCOPE” 

Relative  Length  when  Ordinary 
Focal  Length  is  Used. 


N o  Telescope  with 
a  Solar  Eyepiece, 
except  the  “Excel- 
!<ior”  has  been  aold 
for  less  than  18  to 
$10. 


A  5  Lens  telescope 


(price 

"ONC 

V" 

•  -  -V-,  1 

Needed  on  Farm,  Sea  or  Ranch  Bi 


Parcel  Post 
Insured  for 


$1.85 


POSITIVELY  euch  a  good  telescope  has  not  been  sold  for  this  price  before,  since  the  great 
war.  These  telescopes  are  made  by  one  of  the  large  manufacturers  ol  Europe,  measure 
closed  12  Inches  and  open  over  3  feet,  in  5  sections,  with  long  focus  lense.  They  are 
BRASS  BOUND,  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  and  to  exclude  dust,  etc.,  with  POWERFUL  LENSES,  scientifically  ground  and 
adjusted.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  Heretofora  Telescopes  of  this  size  with  a  solar  eye  piece  have  been  sold  for  $8  to  $10  or 
even  more.  We  do  not  claim  our  Telescope  in  all  respects  equal  to  an  $8  or  $10  one,  but  it  is  a  wander  for  the  price.  Every  sojourner 
in  the  country  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  instruments,  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  one.  OB¬ 
JECTS  MILES  AWAY  are  brought  to  view  wiih  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  Parcel  Post,  safe  delivery  insured,  $1.85 
Our  new  catalog  of  guns,  etc.,  sent  with  each  order.  This  1s  a  grand  offer,  and  you  should  not  miss  it.  WE  GUARANTEE 
ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  or  money  refunded.  Digest  of  what  customers  say:  Write  them,  need  not  take  oor 
word.  “Witnessed  sun  eclipse  at  Austrian  Tyrol  with  It.”  L.  S.  Henry,  The  Saxon,  N.  Y. — “Excelsior  superior  to  a  $15.00  one.’* 
Fred  Walsh,  Howe  Island,  Ontario. — “Could  count  cattle  twenty  miles  away.”  F.  G.  Patton,  Arkansas  City,  Kans. — Over  1000 
readers  of  this  publication  are  using  one  with  perfect  satisfaction.  Sent  Parcel  Post,  Insured,  tor  $1*85* 

K1RTLAND  BROS.  &  CO. ,  Dept.  R.  N.  Y.,  90Chambers  St.,  New  York 
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How  you  feed  your 
growing  birds  now 
determines  how  they  will 

lay  next  winter 


*'I  want  to  recommend  Fleisch- 
xnann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  for  develop¬ 
ing  birds  quickly  and  keeping  their 
vitality  strong,  also  for  better  egg 
production,”  writes  A.  W.  Haller,  at 
Louisville,  Ky. 


“We  feel  perfectly  satisfied,’' 
writes  R.  W.  Kebler,  of  the 
County  Agricultural  School, 
Menominee,  Mich.,  where 
yeast-feeding  experiments  ha  ve 
recently  been  conducted, “that 
the  feeding  of  yeast  to  poultry 
is  a  paying  proposition  and  can 
recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
poultry  growers  in  general.” 


“Your  Yeast,”  writes  C.  D.  Handelong, 
of  Bangor,  Pa.,  “has  doubled  my  egg 
yield  and  my  flock  is  the  picture  of  vigor 
and  health.” 


INSTEAD  of  waiting  till  next 
winter  and  then  depending  on 
“laying”  mashes  and  “forcing” 
methods  to  boost  egg  production, 
begin  tiozv  to  get  your  birds  ready 
for  winter  laying! 

No  amount  of  “forcing”  will 
make  a  productive  pullet  next  win¬ 
ter  out  of  a  bird  that  fails  to  build 
bone,  flesh ,  and  vitality  this  summer. 

Make  sure  that  your  birds  get  the 
last  ounce  of  nourishment  from 
the  feed  you  give  them. 


Thousands  of  raisers  have  found 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  the 
way  to  do  it.  It  makes  the  feed 
easy  to  digest — easy  to  turn  into 
sound  flesh  and  strength. 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
comes  in  2V>  lb.  packages.  It  will 
keep  indefinitely.  Full  directions 
with  every  package.  Your  dealer 
should  be  able  to  supply  you.  If 
not,  order  direct  from  us.  Send 
check,  money  order,  or  cash,  or 
pay  postman  on  arrival. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  from  The  Fleischmann 
Company ’s  Branch  Office  in  any  of  the  following  cities,  using 
coupon  below: 


New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Portland,  Me.,  Buffalo,  Albany,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Birmingham,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  O.,  Dallas,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  St.  Paul,  Newark,  N.  J., 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Havana  and  San  Juan. 


PRICES 


Canada 
Cuba 
U.S.A.  Porto  Rico 
2 K  lb.  package  $2.00  $2.40 

25  lb.  cartons, 

(Equal  to  10 

packages).  .  .  .  18.50  22.00 

100  lbs.  in  bulk  .  69.00  82.50 


Order  from  your  dealer,  as 
from  any  of  our  branches  list¬ 
ed  above  (transportation  pre¬ 
paid). 


FLEISCHMANN’S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


Write  for  new  booklet  ( Check 
the  one  you  want). 

Poultry,  pigeons,  etc . 

Swine,  cattle,  and  horses  .... 
Dogs,  rabbits,  foxes,  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals  ■  ■  . 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept.  H-68 
701  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  327  So.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  941  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
or  314  Bell  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Enclosed  find  $  . . Please  send  me . 2  pound 

packages  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  postage  prepaid. 

Name . 


Street  and  No. 
City . . 


.  State . 


Copyright,  1924,  The  Fleischmann  Co. 


Chickens  Eat  Feathers 

I  have  80  young  hens  eight  weeks  old. 
They  are  eating  feathers  when  they  see 
them  fly  around.  I  feed  them  a  growing 
mash  and  have  it  before  them  all  the 
time.  They  have  400  sq.  ft.  to  run  in.  I 
give  them  grass  every  day,  and  plenty  of 
fresh  water.  c.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

Young  chickens  may  acquire  a  taste 
for  feathers,  or  other  indigestible  things, 
particularly  if  confined  to  small  or  bare 
quarters.  Aside  from  feeding  green  stuff 
and  a  suitable  chick  ration,  the  best  pre¬ 
ventive  that  I  know  of  is  to  give  them  a 
grass  range,  where  they  can  pick  up  such 
substances  from  the  earth  as  seem  to  sat¬ 
isfy  their  cravings.  If  no  such  range  is 
available,  one  has  to  do  the  best  he  can 
with  proper  foods,  including  sour  milk,  if 
that  is  to  be  had,  and  such  tender  green 
stuffs  as  are  at  hand  or  can  be  procured. 

M.  B.  D. 


cause  and  what  can  be  given  them  to  stop 
this  disease.  The  turkeys  have  been  in- 
bred.  Would  this  cause  them  to  weaken 
and  die?  j.  d.  k. 

This  is  the  trouble  known  as  blackhead, 
or  infectious  entero-hepatitis.  It  is  the 
scourge  of  turkey  flocks,  and  no  effective 
preventive  or  remedy  is  known.  Perhaps 
the  latest  one  that  has  seemed  to  promise 
well  is  the  use  of  powdered  ipecac  in  a 
little  moist  mash  two  or  three  times 
weekly.  A  teaspoonful  of  ipecac  to  each 
20  birds,  young  and  old,  is  fed  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  Experimenters  with  this  rem¬ 
edy  in  California,  the  Drs.  Wegeforth, 
believed  that  they  had  found  in  it  an  ab¬ 
solute  preventive  of  blackhead  ;  others  are 
not  so  sure;  but  it  is  worth  trying.  In- 
breeding  is  not  the  cause  of  the  trouble  ; 
it  is  a  small  organism  that  is  picked  up 
with  food  and  drink  and  that  is  found 
everywhere  that  poultry  is  kept.  M.  b.  d. 


Trouble  With  Ducks 

We  bought  day-old  Pekin  ducks,  and 
later  ducks  which  were  one  month  old. 
The  dealer  advised  feeding  them  greens 
mixed  with  bran  and  some  gravel  also 
mixed  in  with  feed.  They  are  not  doing 
well.  The  day-old  ducks  are  now  two 
months  old  and  look  stunted ;  we  have 
lost  several.  Of  the  older  ducks  which 
are  now  three  months  old  we  lost,  too. 
Three  died  in  one  day.  We  opened  one 
of  them  and  she  looked  healthy  enough. 
They  just  sit  and  cannot  stand  on  their 
legs,  and  in  a  day  die.  Would  it  be  a 
leg  weakness,  and,  if  so,  would  the  cod- 
liver  oil  be  advisable,  as  it  is  for  chicks? 
And  the  feed?  Do  you  think  we  should 
eliminate  the  gravel?  We  have  them  en¬ 
closed.  D.  A.  K. 

Ohio. 

Overfeeding  upon  too  concentrated  food 
is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  “leg  weakness” 
in  ducklings.  Green  stuff  should  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  diet,  and  the 
bran  and  gravel  recommended  are  all 
right.  A  ration,  mash,  recommended  by 
a  duck  raiser  for  ducklings,  after  a  few 
days,  is  four  parts  wheat  bran,  one  part 
wheat  middlings,  one  part  cornmeal,  two 
parts  fine  cut  green  stuff,  5  per  cent  chick 
grit  and  5  per  cent  sifted  beef  scrap. 
Ducklings  should  be  fed  sparingly  and 
given  plenty  of  opportunity  for  exercise. 
Perhaps  you  have  overfed  yours  and  kept 
them  too  closely  confined.  I  do  not  know 
of  codliver  oil  having  been  fed  to  duck¬ 
lings,  but  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  as  beneficial  as  it  seems  to  be  when 
given  to  chicks;  ducks  and  codfish  seem 
more  nearly  related  in  their  habits  than 
chickens  and  fish,  at  any  rate.  M.  b.  d. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
lay  ina  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  August  6,  1924: 


Week  Total 


Drugs  for  Poultry 

Will  you  tell  me  how  much  copperas  in 
water  can  safely  be  given  little  chicks 
when  their  bowels  are  too  loose?  Not 
white  diarrhoea.  I  am  afraid  I  might 
poison  them  if  I  give  too  much.  Also, 
how  much  powdered  catechu  and  how 
much  water  for  coccidiosis,  and  how 
much  permanganate  of  potash  to  how 
much  water  for  prevention  roup,  in  their 
drinking  water?  B.  w.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

Copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  is  not 
classed  with  the  “poisons,”  but  is  an  as¬ 
tringent  that  may  be  of  value  in  checking 
simple  diarrhoea,  after  the  cause  is  re¬ 
moved.  I  do  not  know  just  how  much 
could  safely  be  given  little  chicks,  much 
depending  upon  how  little  they  were.  A 
dram  to  a  pint  of  drinking  water  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  adult  fowls.  Dess  would 
be  sufficient  for  young  ones.  One-third 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  catechu  to  the 
gallon  of  drinking  water  is  the  customary 
dose  for  fowls  suffering  from  coccidiosis  ; 
this  also  is  an  astringent,  though  of  veg¬ 
etable  origin.  Enough  permanganate  of 
potash  to  color  the  water  a  wine  red.  so 
they  say.  The  exact  amount  will  depend 
upon  your  idea  of  “wine  red,”  of  course, 
but  this  is  a  not  a  poisonous  drug ; 
neither,  do  I  believe  it  to  be  of  any  value 
as  a  preventive  of  roup,  unless  you  can 
soak  the  roup  germs  in  a  fairly  strong 
solution  of  it,  a  rather  difficult  matter  in 
practice.  M.  b.  d. 


Blackhead  in  Turkeys 

Turkey  eggs  hatch  well,  but  when  the 
turkeys  get  about  six  weeks  old  they 
droop  for  a  few  days  and  then  die.  We 
found  their  livers  were  just  covered  with 
yellow  spots ;  would  like  to  know  the 


BARKED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  L.  I . 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

Wob  rn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  B’oreman,  Mich . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  V.  Sheap,  Mich . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

Storrs  Exp.  Station.  Conn . 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.V . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Chas.  E,  Butler,  Conn . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo . 

Obed  G,  Knight,  R.  I . 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.Y . 

H.  Y.  Bierly,  Pa . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  . 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Scott’s  Red  Farm,  II . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell.  Mass  . 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn _ 

Fernside  Barm,  Mass . 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn . 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Red  Mount  Farm.  Mass . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORN8 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . . . 

Small's  Poultry  B^arm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

8.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Deo  A.  Grouteu,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

if.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . ’.... 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Hanson’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ore . 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm.  L.  I . 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . . . 

St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm,  Mo . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn _ 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Featherland  Farm,  Pa . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y . 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt . 

Geotge  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


Total .  3458  133296 
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The  RUiAL  NEW'-YOFtKER"1 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

A  fair  trade  in  produce  is  the  best 
that  can  be  reported.  Few  price  changes 
have  taken  place.  Butter  is  up  a  little. 
Peaches  are  firm  again.  Cherries  are 
about  gone. 

BUTTER — CHEESE - EGGS 

Butter,  steady;  cheamery,  37  to  43c; 
dairy,  30  to  34c ;  crocks,  22  to  24c ;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  21c.  Cheese,  firm  ;  new  daisies, 
flats,  longhorns,  22  to  23c;  limburger,  32 
to  34c ;  block  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs, 
steady ;  hennery,  36  to  40e ;  State  and 
western,  candled,  30  to  35c ;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  42 
to  45c;  fowls,  22  to  27c;  chickens,  33  to 
34c;  broilers,  33  to  40c;  old  roosters,  Id 
to  20c ;  ducks,  27  to  2Sc  ;  geese,  20  to  24c. 
Live  poultry,  firm;  turkeys,  not  in  mar¬ 
ket  ;  fowls,  20  to  26c ;  broilers,  27  to  32c ; 
old  roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  25  to  ~0c  ; 
geese,  17  to  20c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  sweets,  Duchess,  As- 
trachan,  Transparent,  bu.,  $1  to  $l.o0; 
seconds,  50  to  75c ;  Gravenstem,  box, 
$2.75  to  $3.  Potatoes,  firm  ;  homegrown, 
bu.,  00c  to  $1;  Eastern  Shore,  bbl.,  $2. <5 
to  $3  ;  sweets,  hamper,  $3.25  to  $3.o0. 

PEACHES - MELONS 

Peaches,  firm  ;  Elbertas,  bm,  $2.50  to 
$3;  North  Carolina,  Hale,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
Arkansas,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Canta¬ 
loupes,  firm;  Texas,  flat,  $l.o0  to  $1.<5, 
Iloneydew,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.  Watermel¬ 
ons,  each,  50  to  65c. 

FRUITS — BERRIES 

Cherries,  slow  ;  sweet,  3-qt.  basket,  40 
to  45c;  sour,  35  to  40c.  Pears,  steady; 
California,  box,  $3.50  to  $4.  Grapes, 
Thompson,  lug,  $1  to  $1.2o  ;  Malaga,  $2 
to  $2.25.  Raspberries,  red,  qt.,  20  to 
25c;  black,  15  to  18c;  purple,  14  to  16c. 
Currants,  4-qt.  basket,  50  to  60c.  Huckle¬ 
berries,  6-qt.  basket,  65  to  85c.  Gooseber¬ 
ries,  4-qt.  basket,  35  to  40c. 

PEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  steady;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10 
to  $10.50;  marrow,  $9  to  $10;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.25  to  $8;  medium,  $6.2o  to  $<  ; 
pea,  $5.50  to  86.  Onions,  weak;  Eben- 
ezer,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  N.  E.,  bag, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.10  to 
$2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  doz.  bunches,  lo  to  20c;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  hamper,  40  to  50c ;_  carrots, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  celery,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  25  to  50c ; 
cucumbers,  basket,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.  <  5 ;  lettuce, 
10-lb.  basket,  20  to  30c;  Iceberg,  box,  50 
to  75c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c ; 
peas,  bag,  $1  to  $1.25;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  lo  to 
25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  turnips,  yellow,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady ;  case,  $5  to  $6 ;  white 
comb,  lb.,  20  to  22c;  dark,  17  to  18c. 
Maple  products,  quiet;  sugar,  lb.,  IS  to 
22c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

FEEDS 

Hay,  firm  ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $18  to 
$22  ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $21 ;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat  straw.  $10  to 
$12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $29  ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $30;  Red-dog,  $41.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  $47.75;  oilmeal,  $46.50;  hominy, 
$46  ;  gluten,  $42.30 ;  oat  feed,  $14. 

J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Williams,  No.  1,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  As- 
trachan,  $1  to  $2;  Transparent,  75c  to 
$2. 

PUTTER 

Extra  creamery,  39  ^  to  40c ;  firsts,  37 
to  39c;  seconds,  35  to  36% c. 

CHEESE 

Held  extras,  25  to  26c;  firsts,  23  to 
24c;  fresh  extras,  21%c;  firsts,  20  to  21c. 

EGGS 

Hennery,  brown  extras,  58  ^_to  60c; 
white  and  mixed  extras.  56  to  57c;  west¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  37  to  39c;  western  sec¬ 
onds,  29  to  31c. 

VARIOUS  FRUITS 

Huckleberries,  qt.,  10  to  18c;  muskmel- 
ons,  bu.  crate,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  watermelons, 
each,  20  to  50c ;  peaches,  6-basket  carrier, 
$2.50  to  $3.25  ;  blackberries,  10  to  13c. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy,  $31  to  $32;  No. 
2,  $26  to  $27  ;  No.  3,  $17  to  $19  ;  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  $25;  swale,  $17  to  $20. 
Straw— Rye,  $22  to  $23  ;  oat,  $13  to  $15 ; 
wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

POTATOES 

New  southern,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3;  nearby, 
box,  $1  to  $1.25. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  26  to  28c ;  broilers,  28  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  32c;  broilers,  36  to  41c; 
ducklings,  24  to  27c;  old  roosters,  18  to 
20c. 


VEGETABLES 

String  beano,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75  ;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  $1  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  box,  50c  to 
$1 ;  radishes,  box,  50c  to  $1  ;  spinach,  box, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  squash,  box,  50  to  75c. 


Wool  Notes 

Market  firm  and  prices  1  to  2c  higher. 
Recent  Boston  quotations  are:  New  York 
and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  52  to 
53c ;  half  blood,  52  to  53c ;  quarter  blood, 
4S  to  49c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half 
blood  combing,  54  to  55c ;  three-eighths 
blood,  52  to  53c.  New  England  half  blood, 
48  to  50c ;  quarter  blood,  47  to  48c.  Tex¬ 
as,  scoured  basis,  $1.20  to  $1.35.  Oregon, 
No.  1,  staple,  $1.32  to  $1.35.  Mohair, 
combing,  75  to  80c ;  carding,  65  to  70c. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  24-30 — Ohio  ‘State  Fair.  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Sept.  3-5 — Fifteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers*  Associa¬ 
tion,  Botanical  Museum,  Bronx  Park, 

N.  Y. 

Sept.  8-13 — iNew  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-20 — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  22-28. — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  la. 

Sept.  27-Oet.  4  —  National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Oct.  1-4 — Hemlock,  Livingston  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  Fair. 

Nov.  1-8 — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Nov.  5-7 — Annual  meeting  and  exhi¬ 
bition,  New  Hampshire  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Nov.  12-14 — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Sbciety,  annual  meeting,  Vernon 
Room,  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  26-29— Cortland  Fanciers’  Club, 
annual  Poultry  Show,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  10— Ilolsteins.  J.  C.  Kostman, 
Bruce,  Wis. 

Sept.  11 — Guernseys.  Meeker  County 
Breeders’  sale,  Dalssel,  Minn. 

Oct.  23 — Southern  Illinois  Holstein 
sale,  New  Douglas,  Ill. 

Nov.  11-12  —  Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-20 — 'Ilolsteins.  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  annual  consignment  sale,  Homell, 
N.  Y. 

N’ov.  20 — Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Egg  Show  at  State  Fair 

The  annual  egg  show  will  be  held  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  Sept.  8  to  13.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  poultry  breeders  to  com¬ 
pare  the  quality  of  eggs.  Size,  shape, 
color,  shell  texture  and  interior  quality 
are  now  generally  recognized  as  prime  es¬ 
sentials  in  this  business. 

Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

(Continued  from  Page  1128) 

school.  He  is  quite  enthusiastic  over  it. 
He  has  sold  out  his  hen  business,  in 
which  he  did  remarkably  well  last  year, 
and  he  has  earned  about  $140  with  his 
two  mail  routes;  he  substituted  for  two 
carriers.  We  certainly  hate  to  have  him 
go,  but  it  may  be  best.  Quite  likely  he 
may  have  the  routes  again  next  Summer. 
If  only  our  children  could  be  taught  to 
read  and  write  and  spell.  Glosson  has 
been  to  a  high-class  graded  school  for 
seven  years.  They  have  passed  him  right 
along  each  year.  .  He  was  away  a  while 
this  Summer  and  wrote  home  to  his 
mother:  “I  am  having  a  nice  time  down 
hear  and  will  be  coming  home  soon. 
Hope  you  will  right  me  again  and  I  will 
wright  once  again  before  I  start.”  Do 
you  suppose  a  one-room  school  could 
teach  a  child  to  spell  like  that  in  seven 
years?  You  have  heard  about  the  boy 
that  wrote  home  to  his  mother:  “I  have 
passed  my  spelling  and  finished  that 
study.  But  I  may  take  it  up  a  little  next 
year  as  I  think  I  knead  it.” 

Farmers’  Week. — 'Well,  the  Parson 
went  over  to  Storrs  for  a  day  of  farmers’ 
week.  We  had  a  meeting  of  church  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  workers, 
and  to  our  great  joy  had  over  a  hundred 
present.  We  planned  a  sort  of  pilgrim¬ 
age  over  to  look  at  some  community 
churches  on  the  way,  but  this  kinder  fiz¬ 
zled  out — even  the  Parson  could  not  go 
on  this,  as  somehow  someone  had  kindly 
poured  in  about  half  a  pailful  of  water 
in  the  car,  taking  it  for  gas.  As  this 
water  was  mixer!  with  nearly  20  gallons 
of  gas,  it  was  something  of  a  mess.  We 
had  to  strain  it  all  through  chamois  skin 
to  get  the  water  out.  It  was  quite  a  rev¬ 
elation  to  the  boys  to  see  how  the  water 
would  not  run  through  where  the  gasoline 
went  so  easily.  We  also  planned  a  din¬ 
ner  in  the  church  parish  room  for  those 
who  were  coming  to  this  conference,  and 
that  did  not  amount  to  much.  But  we 
had  a  fine  meeting  and  learned  for  a  fact 
■that  the  New  Jersey  way  of  having  the 
church  workers  meet  during  farmers’ 
week  is  the  proper  thing. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  IZITs 

EPSON  SALTS  FOR  POULTRY  AND  CATTLE 
SODIUM  FLU0RID  FOR  POULTRY  LICE 

ASPHALT  ROOF  PAINT  AND  CEMENT 
DISINFECTANTS  INSECTICIDES 

Any  chemical  used  on  the  farm  in  whatever  quantity 
you  wish.  M1LLER.L|SZKA  CORPORATION 
2495  Atlantic  Ave.  Sta.  E  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  and 
COCKERELS 

We  are  offering  about  400  very  fine,  pure¬ 
bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  50 
Cockerels  of  excellent  breeding  at  882.00 
each,  express  prepaid  within  250  miles. 
These  birds  were  hatched  in  April  and 
have  been  well-grown  on  free  range,  under 
expert  management. 

The  pullets  will  start  laying  in  Sept, 
in  time  to  catch  the  highest  fall  prices. 
Don’t  waste  good  money  on  culls  when 
yon  can  buy  good  stock  at  this  low  price. 
Orders  for  less  than  20  birds  will  be 
shipped  collect. 

R0SSLANDS  1  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


quab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellingat  highest  prices everknown.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them, 
liaised inone  month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 
mous  breeding  stock  andsupplies.  Established 
yrs.  Writenow  for  bigillustratedfree  book. 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


POULTRY  LEG  BANDS 

Band  Pullets  and  good  layers  now.  Seven  colors. 
75  cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  Westfield,  Mass. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZETURKEYS 

S5  per  12  eggs,  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  H.  A.  Souiier,  Sellers ville.  Pa. 


PARDEE’S 
ERFECT 
EKIN 


DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

CEDARHURST  PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Large,  range  raised  birds,  hatched  from  large  white 
eggs.  Closely  related  to  pen  88  at  Vineland  Contest. 
Price  $7.50  each.  Write  for  further  information  at 
once  to  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

Rahway  Now  Jorsey 


PULLETS 

Porter’s  Certified  White  Leghorns 

Thousands  of  excellent  April  hatched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  money  back  guarantee.  Free  booklet. 
Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is 
located  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit  farm.  Free  range. 
Cockerels  and  breeding  stock.  Distributor  for  Carboli- 
neum  the  best  mite  destroyer  and  preventive  known. 
Only  one  application  a  year  required.  $1.75  a  gal. 
$1.40  a  gai.  in  5  gallon  cans. 

FARLKY  PORTER  Itox  W  SODU8,  N.  Y. 


O  TI  I  C  K  S 

S.  C.  Buff  And  E.  White  Leghorns...  $8.00  per  100 

American  White  Leghorns .  7.00  per  100 

Rocks .  0.00  per  100 

R.  I,  Reds .  9  50  per  100 

White  Rocks  .  18.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mix.. $8  OO  per  100  I  Light. ..  .$(5.00  per  100 
CLOYD  NIEMOND  McAllstervlllo,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8o  (  B.  P.  Bocks,  9c  ;  R.  I. 
Reds,  10c;  Mixed,  Jo.  Order  from  adv. 

VALLEY  VIEW  HATCHERY 
C.  I.  BENNER  n«x  88  Richfield,  Pa. 


sale  Three  Hundred  Cockerels,  White  Leghorns 

Grade  A,  Puritas  Springs  Farm’s  Strain,  230-267-Egg.  $2 
each.  Improve  your  strain  witli  these  birds. 

Mount  Kemble  Poultry  Farm  Morrlatown,  N- J. 

Fnr  <va|p  75  WARRED  ROCKS 

rOT  0816-r  lillCla  lOO  White  Leghorns 

12  weeks  old.  SI  .10  apiece.  25  S.  O.  Reds,  SI  25  apiece. 

PAUL  H.  KUHL  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


800  April  Hatched  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

for  delivery  in  September  at!BI.75  each.  Also  400 
last  of  May  hatched,  for  delivery  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember,  at  SI. 50  each. 

CLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM  LaFargeville,  N.  Y. 


500  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS 

SI. 25  each.  April,  1923,  hatched.  Barron-Eglan 
tine  strain.  Good  weight  and  guaranteed  healthy. 

Brookiide  Poultry  Farm,  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop,,  Sergeanlsville,  N.  J. 


THIS  MEANS  $$$  TO  YOU 
PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Choice  Breeders^  PRICE.  Young  Stock 
%  matured  Price.  16  page  Stock  Circul¬ 
ar  Free.  Large  80-page  Catalog  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  Altoona.  Pii 


PARKS’  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm’s  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandottes. 
Yearling  pullets,  882.50  each:  pullets,  3  months, 
882;  4  months,  882.25, 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  165,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


AT  ili  CUicliS  Now  lOo 

“Parks’  ’’  Bar  Rock,  “Martin's’’ W.  Wyandotte.  Di¬ 
rect  Strains.  None  Better.  Mixed  7c.  Hens,  $2.50. 
Send  cash  order.  Prompt  delivery.  Sat.  guart’d. 
Bank  reference.  S.  W.  Kline,  JVIlddlecreek,  Pa. 


CHICKS?/, 


HEALTHY 
FREE-RANGE  STOCK 

S.  C.  Buff  and  W.  Leg.,  $8 — 100.  Barred  llocka, 
$10—100.  R.  I.  Reds,  $10—100.  White  Rocks, 
$12—100.  Lite  Mlxt,  $7—100.  Hevy  Mixt,  $S 
— 100.  Sat.  guar,  or  money  refunded.  Circ.  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAllstervllle,  Pa.  Bs<  2 


600  marm*yp,"l White  Leghorn  Pullets, Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  pen  45  leading  New  York  State  contest. 
Also  300  March-April  Rock  Pullets,  Cockerels. 

Jules  F.  Francals  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.  N.Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  \  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  RE  DSfCOMB 

Trap  nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  March 
and  April  pullets,  883  each.  A  few  yearling  hens, 
883  each.  Cockerels,  8*3.50  to  885. 

«.  «.  L.  LEWIS  -  -  -  Pool!,  Pa. 


XI, 500  ?om b  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  April  3  and  28tli.  Free  Range  anil  no  culls. 

CLEARVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  anil  April  hatched. 

From  heavy-laying  utility  stock.  Raised  on  free  range. 

HKOOKSIKK  rOOl.TIlY  FAUN,  J.  MARKS,  R.F  0.  4,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


1  I  D„J.  Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Fine  quality 

L.  1.  IVcUS  Cheap.  S.  BOWDEN,  Box  IBS,  Man.llold,  0 


W _ 1  3,000  Cocks, Hens, Cockerels, Pullet))- 

Wnite  Wyandottes  Catalogue.  Special  price  oil  Yearl. 

ing  Hens,  BOWDEN,  While  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Menafield,  Ohio 


PHI  |  CTQ  Anconas,  Leghorns  and  Mixed,  75c  up. 

rULLE  I  0  N  P.  BERQEY  Bergey,  Pa. 


LTe  500  notched  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  l!u 

veloped.  $2.r,0each.  CHET0LA  POULTRY  FARM,  Reck  Creek.  Ohio 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 

Pullets,  Cockerels  and  Yearling  Hens  of  quality  at 
attractive  prices.  JtKI)*W-FAKM,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


SC.  Brown  Eng.  kW-  Leghorn*.  332-egg.  Trapnested. 
•  Pedigreed  stock.  Cat.  VERA  FULTON,  B-98,  Gallipolis,  Ohio 


White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets  tn7 

This  season’s  pens.  WALTER  SCHEDLER,  West  Caxsackie,  N.  Y. 


The  SCHLEIN’S  Blue  Ribbon  Poultry 

r  I  of  CENTEK  MORICHES,  I.,  I.,  N.  Y. 

rarm,  me.,  offers  r«r  sale 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 


500  April  1st  Hatched  @ .  882.00  each 

300  “  15th  "  '«* .  1-75  “ 

250  “  25th  “  @ .  1-50  " 


These  birds  are  free  range  stock.  The  offspring  of  a  trap- 
nested  and  heavy  laying  Tom  Barron  and  WyckofE 
strain.  Must  sacrifice  these  birds  as  we  are  overstocked. 


R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyan-  D.Jlnf o 
dotte,  White  Leghorn  lUllclo 

5-mos.-old.$2  50each;  4-mos.-old,  $2.25each.  Every 
bird  to  please  you  or  you  may  ship  back  at  once. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  The  Maples  Bristol,  Vermont 

Wanted-200  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets 

April  hatched.  Will  pay  Seventy  Cents. 
White  Gate  Farm  -  Princeton,  N.  J. 


YEARLING  HENSand  PULLETS 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price,  $1  each.  High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying 
strains.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport.  N.Y 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

i  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
1 1  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
1 1  in  knowingjust  howthe  accountstands. 
»  This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 

i  >  The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
■  i  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 

ii  Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 
For  sale  by 

!  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

|  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

. . . . 


lOOO  LcXh?n  PULLETS 

From  its  trapnested  flock.  Tested  for  W.  Diarrhea 
and  T .  B.  Headed  by  pedigreed  males.  The 

N.  Y.  State  School  of  Agriculture 

St.  Lawrence  University  CANTON,  N.Y. 

offers  for  sale  12,  14  and  16  weeks  old  Pullets,  at  $1.25,  $1.45  and 
$1.65  respectively,  F.O.B.  Canton.  Birds  milkfed,  on  free  range, 
well-bodied.  Strain  lays  chalk-white  eggs.  A  limited  number  of 
pedigreed  Cockerels,  U.  S.  Government  strain,  $10  and  $15  each, 
with  papers.  Also  booking  Baby  Chicks  for  choice  1925  dates. 

Address:  DEPT.  OF  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

At  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Baby  Chick  Association, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  August  5  to  9, 
the  convention  adopted  a  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  officers  of  the  association  to 
take  definite  steps  and  co-operate  with 
agricultural  and  poultry  publications  to 
eliminate  unjust,  dishonest,  misleading 
advertising.  The  baby  chick  business  is 
a  great  and  growing  industry,  and  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  of  greater  value  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  poultry  public  generally 
than  the  above  resolution.  The  “gyps” 
of  the  trade  can  'be  driven  to  cov¬ 
er  if  the  officers  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  placed  upon  them  seriously. 
There  were  during  the  past  season  dozens 
if  not  hundreds  of  individuals  advertising 
baby  chicks  in  the  public  press  who  op¬ 
erated  no  hatchery ;  they  are  dealers  kit¬ 
ing  orders  received  to  some  hatchery  to  be 
filled.  This  advertising  is  clearly  mis¬ 
leading,  if  indeed  it  is  not  securing  orders 
and  money  under  'false  pretenses.  In 
many  cases  pressure,  not  co-operation,  will 
foe  required  to  rid  the  columns  of  the 
farm  and  poultry  press  of  this  class  of 
“gyp”  baby  chick  advertising.  Publisher’s 
Desk  will  watch  the  activities  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  association  with  interest  and 
lend  them  every  assistance  and  support 
possible. 

I  got  an  oil  burner  from  the  Nu-Fire 
Company,  88  Chardon  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
on  May  15,  which  I  paid  $20  for,  with 
the  option  of  returning  in  30  days  if  it 
was  not  satisfactory.  I  tried  it  out  for 
about  two  weeks  and  it  was  not  worth 
the  room  it  took  up.  It  was  very  smoky, 
and  filled  the  house  with  soot,  and  used 
about  a  gallon  of  oil  every  two  hours. 
They  reckoned  it  would  cost  2c  per  hour 
to  burn  it  on  kerosene.  The  agreement 
was  that  if  I  returned  the  burner  I  was 
to  lose  $3  for  their  trouble  of  sending 
and  packing  same,  so  I  want  $17  from 
them.  Will  you  see  what  you  can  do  for 
me?  F.  P.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Nu-Fire  Company  guarantee  reads, 
“After  30  days’  trial,  should  the  customer 
find  the  burner  not  as  represented  we  will 
refund  your  money.”  As  we  understand, 
the  firm’s  refusal  to  refund  the  customer’s 
money  is  that  he  did  not  use  it  the  full 
30  days.  If  he  had  used  or  kept  it  a 
minute  longer  than  the  30  days,  then 
there  would  'be  another  excuse  for  not  mak¬ 
ing  the  refund.  In  view  of  the  purchaser’s 
experience  with  the  'burner,  can  he  be 
blamed  for  not  continuing  the  experiment 
for  two  weeks  longer?  Apparently  the 
firm  is  disposed  to  take  advantage  of 
every  technicality  when  asked  to  make 
good  the  30-day  guarantee. 

I  take  pleasure  in  writing  you  that  I 
have  now  received  a  check  from  Steber 
Machine  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  refund¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  of 
the  knitting  machine.  Thank  you  for 
your  interest  in  my  behalf.  c.  w.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

This  subscriber’s  letter  of  complaint 
appeared  in  August  16  issue  of  The  B. 
N.-Y.  We  desire  to  give  the  Steber  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  credit  for  having  now 
made  full  refund  to  the  customer. 

On  seeing  an  advertisement  in  the  Rut¬ 
land  Evening  Express  from  the  Ricca 
Company,  1658  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  wanting  someone  to  address  circu¬ 
lars,  spare  time,  and  as  I  wished  to  earn 
a  little  money  after  my  housekeeping  is 
done  each  day,  I  answered  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  I  am  sending  you  their  reply.  Do 
you  know  the  firm,  and  would  you  con¬ 
sider  it  worth  doing?  MRS.  M.  c. 

Maine. 

The  Ricca  Company  promises  to  pay 
5c,  or  $5  per  100,  for  addressing  circu¬ 
lars.  Anyone  could  get  rich  addressing 
circulars  at  that  rate.  Rut  the  applicant 
Jfor  work  must  send  $2  for  supplies. 
After  the  $2  is  in  possession  of  the  Ricca 
Company  the  proposition  will  essentially 
change.  It  is  too  'palpable  a  fake  scheme 
to  give  serious  consideration.  And  yet 
there  are  hundreds  of  these  work-at-home 
schemes  pilfering  the  small  savings  of 
credulous  women. 


If  it  gave  you  as  much  pleasure  to  send 
me  this  check  as  it  did  for  me  to  receive 
it,  you  must  have  been  very  much  pleased 
indeed.  In  my  lO^year  subscription  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  applied  to  you  for 
help,  though  I  always  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  the  help  was  there  should  I 
need  it.  Thank  you.  w.  s. 

Florida. 

It  certainly  gave  us  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  make  the  collection  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company.  It  only  amount¬ 
ed  to  $13.30,  but  it  was  rightfully  due. 
The  shipment  went  out  on  Feb.  6,  1922, 
and  was  offered  for  delivery  Oct.  14,  at 
which  time  it  was  in  bad  condition  and 
refused.  The  railroad  company  put  ship¬ 
ment  in  storage  and  wanted  excess  stor¬ 
age  charges  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the 
amount  paid  for  the  material.  The  com¬ 
pany  finally  'sold  it  for  more  than  the 
storage  and  declined  to  make  adjustment, 
claiming  that  the  damages  could  not  have 
been  iso  great.  We  showed  them  their 
error  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the 
settlement. 


You  will  find  enclosed  a  card  of  As¬ 
sociated  Automobile  Owners  Association, 
Reading,  Pa.,  which  was  given  to  me 
last  evening  by  a  man  who  has  a  gas  fill¬ 
ing  station  and  grocery  located  on  a 
prominent  highway.  He  said  “the  fel¬ 
low  who  left  these  cards  wants  to  ‘put 
our  place  on  the  map.’  ”  What  do  you 
know  about  this  if  anything?  Would 
you  as  an  auto  owner  join  this  associa¬ 
tion,  and  if  so  what  good  would  it  do 
you,  and  if  I  join  and  pay  him  $15  for 
a  sign  and  maps,  what  good  will  it  do 
me?  w.  D. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  several  inquiries  about 
the  above  alleged  association.  We  don’t 
know  that  a  membership  in  this  asso¬ 
ciation  or  the  signs  would  do  anyone 
any  good.  We  suspect  the  “association” 
is  a  myth,  but  it  is  a  means  to  easy 
money  for  the  individual  or  individuals 
responsible  for  the  scheme.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  seems  similar  to  the  Tourists’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  flour¬ 
ished  for  a  time  and  passed  away  after 
relieving  a  great  many  country  people  of 
a  $10  fee.  The  farmers  who  are  investing 
$15  in  propositions  of  this  kind  must 
have  more  money  than  farmers  generally 
are  reputed  to  be  making  this  season. 


Would  you  give  information  regarding 
the  Continental  Automobile  Accident 
Corporation.  1775  Broadway,  New  York? 
An  agent  for  said  companv  was  through 
the  country  insuring  people  with  auto¬ 
mobiles.  I  took  out  the  insurance  for 
$1,000.  He  said  I  could  pay  $5  down 
and  $5  a  month,  and  would  receive  my 
policy  the  following  Friday.  A  week 
later  another  man  came  around  with  the 
policy,  saying  I  did  not  get  it  until  I 
paid  $44  in  full,  which  is  the  amount 
for  two  years,  as  they  were  having  a 
campaign  and  one  paid  the  $44  for  two 
years,  which  was  the  price  of  one  before 
campaign.  Could  you  let  me  know  by 
return  mail  if  this  is  a  reliable  company  ? 

New  York.  g.  l.  b. 

We  find  no  record  of  the  Continental 
Automobile  Accident  Corporation  in 
Bradstreets.  The  agents  are  undoubted¬ 
ly  selling  a  “service  contract”  and  not  an 
insurance  policy.  We  have  warned  our 
readers  against  these  contracts  repeatedly 
for  the  past  two  years.  Such  contracts 
have  little  value  for  the  automobile 
owner,  and  when  sold  as  “insurance  poli¬ 
cies”  are  clearly  fraudulent. 


Ohas.  Ponzi  of  Boston  has  served  his 
sentence  as  a  result  of  his  'get-rich- 
quick  scheme  by  which  he  swindled  about 
10,000  dupes  out  of  something  like  $2,- 
000,000  in  1920.  Ponzi  claimed  he  could 
double  investors’  money  in  90  days 
through  a  secret  system  of  dealing  in 
foreign  postage.  His  scheme  was  essen¬ 
tially  that  of  the  notorious  520  per  cent 
Miller  all  over  again.  He  dealt  in  no 
foreign  postage  stamps,  as  pretended,  but 
did  return  the  big  profits  to  just  enough 
of  the  original  investors  to  bring  floods 
of  money  from  residents  of  Boston  and 
elsewhere.  Now  that  Ponzi  has  paid  the 
penalty  for  his  misdeeds,  has  he  learned 
the  lesson  that  “honesty  is  the  beet  pol¬ 
icy,”  or  will  he  hatch  up  some  other 
scheme  to  fool  the  public?  The  history 
of  all  sharks  of  this  sort  points  to  the 
latter  conclusion.  We  will  give  Ponzi  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  At  the  same  time 
we  would  advise  scrutinizing  very  closely 
any  proposition  Ponzi  may  be  connected 
with  in  the  future  before  parting  com¬ 
pany  with  money  to  go  into  the  project. 


\\ 


/  Afe 

It  Cold  Qir  n 
!*  Floor  ;/ 
Drafts/! 


SUMMIT 

Pipelcss  Furnace 

The  Special  Summit  Installa¬ 
tion  which  prevents  all  cold 
air  drafts  over  your  floors  is 
the  big  outstanding  feature  of 
this  splendid  heating  plant. 

There  are  two  separate  cold  air 
return  registers,  and  through 
these  registers  the  cold  air  is 
returned  to  the  furnace  where 
it  is  heated,  purified  and  re¬ 
distributed  throughout  the 
building. 

This  system  of  installation  was 
originated  and  perfected  by  us 
— and  it  has  gained  for  the 
Summit  Pipeless  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  experienced  heating 
engineers  and  building  con¬ 
tractors. 

Summit  Engineering  service  is 
Free.  Send  us  your  heating 
problems. 

^Summit  Foundry  Co 

Geneva,  N.V 


^Which 
Fire  Pot 
Would 
Give  Up 
the  Most 
Heat? 

The  Sloping 
Pot  Lined 
With  Ashes 
or 

The  Straight- 
Sided  Pot 
With  Clean 
Sides  ? 


The  Common  Sloping-Sided 
Pot— lined  with  ashes. 


The  Hood  Straight-Sided 
Hire  Pot.  Always  clean — 
Always  Hot. 


HOOD  FURNACES 

Hood  Furnaces  have  straight-sided  fire  pots 
with  cast  fins.  Grate  is  larger  than  bottom  of 
fire  pot,  so  that  fire  remains  clean  and  no  ashes 
stick  to  side  of  fire  pot. 

A  certain  size  Hood  Are  pot  has  17t£  square  feet 
of  hot  heating  surface  as  compared  with  7  square 
feet  of  much  cooler  heating  surface  possessed  by 
the  ordinary  sloping-sided  fire  pot  of  correspond¬ 
ing  rating. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  Hood  Furnace 
will  give  you  greater  heating 
comfort  from  less  coal  and  with 
less  fire  tending.  Write  for 
special  bulletin  and  name  of 
Hood  dealer  near  you. 

Hood  Furnace  &  Supply  Co. 
Dept.  C  Corning,  N.  Y. 


absorbine 

^TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
St  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WIRE  FENCES 


“Super-Zinced”  Fences  are 
protected  against  rust  by 
an  extra  heavy  and  well 
bonded  coating  of  zinc  that 
will  not  crack  or  peel.  The  zinc  is  ap- 
plied  by  our  improved  process  which 
is  the  successful  result  of  years  of  effort 
to  produce  better  and  more  durable 
fences. 

Columbia  Fence 

is  made  with  the  well  known  Columbia 
Hinge- Joint;  its  natural  strength  to¬ 
gether  with  its  “Super-Zinced”  rustl 
protection  affords  practically  a  perma¬ 
nent  inclosure.  It  establishes  a  new 
standard  of  fence  service  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  All  of  our  fences  are  now  “Super- 
Zinced,”  yet  cost  no  more  than  fences 
of  ordinary  galvanizing  quality. 
FREE — Send  for  Farmer’s  Handy 
Manual  of  account,  crop  record 
p  #  and  memorandum  pages,  also 
f  PTC/  catalogue  describing  our  Col- 
■  nuh.  umbia  and  Pittsburgh  Per¬ 
fect  “Super-Zinced”  Farm, 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fences. 


To  Farm 
Owners 

This  Useful 
Vest  Pocket 
Bo  — 


Pittsburgh 
Steel  Co. 

701  Union  Trust  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Ianter^S 


We  think  they  are  the  best  lan¬ 
terns  on  earth.  Next  time  you 
buy  a  lantern,  compare  every 
detail  of  the  Embury  with  any 
other.  Look  for  improvements 
like  the  solid  dome,  rain-  and 
^  dirt-proof ;  the  big  brass 
Sol  oil  filler;  the  short  globe; 
theextrastrongconstruo 
tion  throughout. 

Jill  No.  160  is  a  winner  —  im- 
I  Ilk  proved  burner  gives  20%  more 
l  llllu  bgbP  an<i  bums  35  hours; 


II])  dust-,  dirt-,  wind-  and  rain- 
I \J  proof;  $1.50,  except  in  the 
V  far  west. 

IH  There’s  an  Embury  for 
every  purpose 

ill  ORDER  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

"  If  he  has  none  in  stock,  we 
will  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

EMBURY  MANUFACTURI NG  CO. 

>  Warsaw  Dept.  18  New  York 


Name 


DEFORE  you  invest  in  any 
tractor,  you  want  to  know 
all  about  the  different  makes. 

For  _  your  information  we 
have  issued  attractive  book¬ 
lets  which  fully  describe  the 
E-B  12-20  Kerosene  Tractor 
— generally  admitted  to  be 
the  most  dependable  and  most 
economical  tractor  for  all- 
around  work.  Its  12  H.P.  at 
the  drawbar  and  20  H.P.  at 
the  belt  are  ample  for  every 
farm  operation. 

The  E-B  Tractor  has  always 
been  an  outstanding  value, 
but  at  the  new  low  price  is 
without  question  the  greatest 
buy  in  the  whole  tractor  field. 

Get  all  the  facts.  Write  to¬ 
day  forfree  booklets andprice 
and  make  your  own  com¬ 
parison.  No  obliga¬ 
tion  whatever. 

Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement  Co. 

( INCORPORATED) 

Business  Founded  1852 


Harrisburg 


ress. 


Without  9 

obligation  f 
send  me  new  low  * 
price  and  free  book-  , 
let  describing  E-B  12-20  jj 
Tractor. 

e 

i 
• 

-i 
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^CALLOUSES 


Gladys’  Callous  Plaster  ends  cal¬ 
louses  on  feet  no  matter  how  long 
standing.  Put  on  one — c  allous 
comes  off  with  it.  Stops  all  pain 
in  one  minute.  Send  $1.00  for 
sheet.  Guaranteed. 

GLADYS  ANDREWS,  F.  S. 

Box  236-R  Sewaren,  N.  J. 


Farm  and  Estate  Employment 

We  maintain  a  Bonded  Agency  exclusively  for 
experienced  agricultural  and  estate  employment. 
Applications&enrollmentforms  sentupon  request. 

C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO. 

Agricultural  Engineers  &  Farm  Service  Agency 

140  Cedar  and  90  West  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


BECOME  OUR  LOCAL  SALESMAN 

I  selling  high  grade  shoe-*  direct  to  wearer. 
Quick  seller  and  good  commission.  Expe 
rience  not  required.  TANNERS  SHOE  MFG.  CO. 

437  C  St.  i  -  Boston,  Mass. 


SHOES 


TURTLES 


C.  BERTHEL  S  CO. 


W  ante  <1  to  buy  :up  T„ri|p„ 
All  sizes.  Very  Ll¥e  lurlles 
good  prices  paid.  Ask  for 
particulars. 

142  Lincoln  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  hut  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Atj  The  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs 
Ferry-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  educated  Chris¬ 
tian  married  collide,  without  children,  who  are 
interested  in  boys,  to  take  chai'ge  of  a  group  of 
20  hoys;  fair  salary  with  maintenance  to  right 
parties,  For  further  information,  communicate 
witli  I.EON  C.  FAULKNER,  Managing  Director. 

WANTED — Experienced  farm  hands,  teamsters 
and  gardener;  steady  work  for  competent 
men.  HILLSIDE  FARMS,  Miners  Rank  Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

WANTED — Assistant  poultryman  on  large  com- 
mercial  plant,  not  afraid  of  long  hours;  per¬ 
manent  position ;  state  age,  weight,  nationality, 
wages  expected,  etc.  DONE  OAK  1‘OULTUY 
FARM,  Rabylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED,  for  private  estate  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  single  man  for  general  farm  work;  must 
be  good  milker;  state  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  with  hoard  and  room.  Apply  J.  WALK¬ 
ER,  “Lochevan,”  Derby,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  good,  careful  cook,  for  an  insti¬ 
tution;  would  consider  a  mother  with  child. 
Apply  by  letter,  ADVERTISER  5717,'  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  single  man  to  take  full  charge  of 
grounds  and  truck  garden,  also  about  200 
chickens;  In  applying,  state  age,  experience, 
wages  expected,  including  maintenance.  Ad¬ 
dress  reply  to  E.  E.  MATTHEWS,  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Wilkes-Ilarre  City  Hospital,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Working  farm  foreman;  married 
man  with  no  children  preferred.  Apply,  stat¬ 
ing  references  and  wages  desired,  HILLSIDE 
FARM,  1232  Miners  Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Pa. 


WANTED — A  gentleman  and  lady,  living  six 
months  in  the  country  and  six  months  in  the 
city,  desire  a  married  couple  or  two  sisters  to 
do  all  the  work  of  the  household  except  cooking 
and  heavy  laundry;  a  permanent  and  desirable 
position;  trained  service  and  first-class  refer¬ 
ences  required;  in  replying,  state  wages  desired 
and  give  references.  Address  I*.  O.  BOX  15, 
Cobalt,  Conn. 


WANTED — Steady  married  man  for  permanent 
position,  who  knows  farming  and  machinery, 
to  care  for  eight  cows,  do  general  farm  work 
and  help  with  poultry,  on  poultry  and  dairy 
farm;  good  house,  etc.  HOWARD  F.  HEN¬ 
DRICKSON,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  married  man  for  general 
farm  work;  $75,  house,  10  bushels  potatoes, 
fruit  aiul  garden.  BOX  57,  Waverly,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  wanted  to  plant  20 
acres  in  potatoes  on  shares;  we  furnish  all 
machinery,  good  land  and  labor.  ANNA  FARM, 
R.  F.  D.  5,,  Norwich,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED — Good  home  for  boy  or  old 
man,  handy  with  axe;  state  lowest  wages. 
VETTER,  Kingston,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Leading  farmer;  also  second  man; 

must  be  workers  and  dry-hand  milkers;  give 
wage,  references,  age,  nationality.  Apply  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  supervisor,  family  of  boys;  wife, 
superintendent’s  cook;  same  building;  no  chil¬ 
dren  or  tobacco;  salary  $75  and  $50,  respective¬ 
ly,  per  month,  and  maintenance;  single  persons 
considered;  also  housekeeper,  dormitory,  $45. 
Particulars,  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
I-awrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — -Protestant  working  manager  for  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate:  married,  no  children;  must 
be  competent  gardener  and  poultryman  and  have 
knowledge  of  general  farming;  wife  good  butter- 
maker.  S.  W.  HARRIS,  Norfolk,  Va. 


MARRIED  couple  for  large  dairy  farm;  man  to 
work  on  farm;  wife  to  run  boarding  house;  a 
large  proposition:  pleasant  working  conditions, 
witli  all  conveniences;  references  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5747,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN-MANAGER  on  large  purebred  cer¬ 
tified  farm:  must  be  experienced,  married, 
with  small  family,  capable  of  handling  a  large 
proposition;  all  information  as  to  wages  expect¬ 
ed,  experience,  etc.,  in  first  letter;  references  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  5748,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  farm  hand ;  single ; 

must  be  good  milker;  good  wages  and  board 
for  good  man;  steady  job.  BOX  164,  Highland 
Mills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED' — Middle-aged  working  housekeeper; 
light  work;  good  home;  references  exchanged 
ADVERTISER.  5746,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  without  children;  gardener 
handy  man,  for  estate  on  Long  Island;  must 
understand  gardening,  care  of  fruit  trees 
hedges,  graveled  roads,  repairs,  poultry,  two 
cows,  furnace;  has  assistant  in  Summer;  woman 
laundry,  cleaning,  etc.;  cottage,  vegetables 
milk,  $100;  good  home  to  willing,  interested 
thrifty  workers.  ADVERTISER  5745,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Refined  house  worker  and  cook ;  quiet 
family,  three  adults;  good  home,  good  w'ages, 
congenial  surroundings;  permanent.  INGLEE, 
Greenbrook  Road,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 


BY  Sept.  6,  capable,  middle-aged  woman,  or 
steady,  reliable  country  girl,  for  general 
housework  in  small  family  on  farm;  no  wash¬ 
ing.  MARQUIS  &  WAGNER,  Washingtouville, 
N.  Y. 


COUrLE,  married,  for  small  estate,  Long 
Island;  man  to  be  useful,  chauffeur;  wife 
cook  and  laundress  for  small  family;  furnished 
cottage.  Reply,  giving  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences,  I\  E.  C.,  50  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


HELP  WANTED — Couple;  woman  as  cook,  and 
man  to  take  care  of  furnace,  wash  cars,  et,c 
Write,  giving  references,  salary  expected  and 
ages,  ADVERTISER  5744,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  WORKING  foreman  wanted  Oct.  1  on  dairy 
farm  in  -Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  no  liquor;  no 
man  under  40  years:  Protestant,  American  or 
German  preferred;  $80  per  month,  house  and 
usual  extras.  ADVERTISER  5743,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good,  reliable  and  honest  farm 
hand;  must  have  good  references;  house,  fuel, 
milk  and  garden  furnished.  E.  L.  KNIPMEY- 
ER,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Country-bred  girl  for  part-time 

housework  in  city  apartment,  family  of  t,wo. 
ADVERTISER  5762,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  with  experience, 
on  commercial  poultry  farm;  must  be  hustler 
and  reliable;  wages  $100  per  month,  room  and 
board;  give  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Refined,  capable,  Protestant 
woman,  fond  of  children,  to  take  complete 
charge  of  motherless  home,  two  boys,  aged  six 
years  and  18  months;  must  be  efficient,  have 
pleasing  personality  and  not  afraid  of  hard 
work;  modern  home  in  New  Jersey  suburb;  ref¬ 
erences  required  and  given.  ADVERTISER 
5773,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  farm-raised,  who  would 
like  to  live  and  work  as  farm  hand  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  school  for  boys  and  girls;  u  fine  chance  for 
a  young  man,  with  progressive  ideas,  to  live 
and  learn  in  congenial  surroundings,  with  good 
wages;  give  age.  farm  experience  and  references. 
Address  MANUMIT  SCHOOL,  Pawling  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Clean,  experienced,  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  wages,  $60  and 
maintenance;  10-hour  day;  no  outside  work; 
state  age,  experience,  reference.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Partner;  farm  on  State  road  and 
trolley,  near  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  fully  equipped 
for  dairy;  absolutely  constant  water  supply;  re¬ 
quires  partner  able  finance  purchase  12  to  16 
head  dairy  cow's;  two  residences,  city  lights,  all 
conveniences.  ADVERTISER  5769,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  with  19  years’ 
practical  experience  on  commercial  and  pri¬ 
vate  plants,  open  for  position  Sept.  15.  H. 
SHAPIRD,  Mgr.  Brightwaters  Poultry  Farm, 
Brightwaters,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  three  years’  experience,  desires 
position.  ADVERTISER  5724,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wants  permanent 
position,  commercial  or  private  estate;  middle- 
aged;  American;  married;  no  children;  12  years’ 
practical  experience;  exceptional  references; 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5737, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager  of  wide  experience 
wishes  position,  now  or  later;  lias  had  agri¬ 
cultural  and  stock  raising  course;  A1  references; 
give  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
5736,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  poultry  work  desires  position; 
efficient,  honest,  and  not  afraid  of  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5741,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

life-time,  practical,  scientific  experience  gen¬ 
eral  farming:  specialty  Guernsey-  cattle;  de¬ 
veloped  two  famous  herds;  successful  advanced 
registry  work;  world’s  record;  showing;  100  bac¬ 
teria  milk  production;  farm  business  develop¬ 
ment;  capacity  from  help;  record  spotless; 
American;  married;  35.  ADVERTISER  5740,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  September  I;  herd  man¬ 
ager  or  superintendent  of  breeding  or  feeding 
estate;  life  experience  with  hogs,  cattle,  sheep: 
married:  references.  ADVERTISER  5739,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent  Wants  posi¬ 
tion;  college  graduate,  39,  small  family,  ex¬ 
perienced  advance  registry  records,  farm  ac¬ 
counts,  handling  help  efficiently,  fruit  and  farm 
crops;  seven  years  manager;  position  must  re¬ 
quire  responsibility;  best  of  references  given; 
state  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
5738,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Experienced  couple,  man¬ 
age  country  place  or  club;  man,  thorough 
knowledge  repairs  and  buildings.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5758,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
or  superintendent,  with  life  experience  in  all 
branches  of  farm  work;  married;  best,  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  tb  character  and  ability;  can  run  a  car 
and  tractor  and  all  farm  machinery.  J.  E. 
GORDON,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


WANT  machine  work  on  farm  or  in  city;  can 
run  tractors,  gasoline  engines  and  autos. 
FORREST  MILLER,  R.  D.  1,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Position  with  refined  people  on  a 
private  estate  as  a  gardener;  25  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  stock,  both  show  and  utility; 
a  colored  man  using  no  tobacco,  liquor  or  pro¬ 
fanity;  will  not  consider  anything  but  a  perma¬ 
nent  position  and  a  good  home;  if  you  are  look- 
imr  for  such  a  man,  please  write  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5756,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  fish  breeder,  poultry  and  game 
keeper;  understands  trapping  and  shooting  of 
vermin;  37  years  of  age,  single,  with  highest 
references,  desires  a  steady  position  at  country 
seat  of  American  gentleman;  State  of  New  York 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  5757,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  and  gardener,  as  manager  or  as¬ 
sistant;  middle  aged;  no  children;  private  or 
commercial  plant;  best  references;  permanent. 
ADVERTISER  5754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  middle  aged,  no  children;  man,  gar¬ 
den,  lawn  and  poultry;  no  cow;  wife,  good 
plain  cook  or  housework:  no  laundry;  best  ref¬ 
erences;  permanent.  ADVERTISER  5755,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MOTHER,  with  boy,  school  age,  wishes  em¬ 
ployment  in  family  of  adults.  ADVERTISER 
5753,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE 
camp.  A. 


man 

W., 


wishes  to  cook  on 
Box  544,  Mt.  Kisco, 


farm 
N.  Y. 


or 


WANTED — Position  as  gardener,  farmer  or  care¬ 
taker;  Scotch:  married;  no  alcohol  or  tobacco; 
best  of  references;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
5751,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IF  you  have  a  farm  needing  a  manager,  would 
like  to  communicate  with  you;  Connecticut 
preferred.  Address  BOX  135,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


HOUSEK  EEPER — Refined,  middle-aged  woman, 
with  daughter,  10.  wishes  position  near  ex¬ 
cellent  school.  ADVERTISER  5750,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  poultryman,  26,  wants  position; 

Christian;  American;  8  years’  experience;  will¬ 
ing  worker;  fine  references.  ADVERTISER  5771, 
care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 206-acre  farm;  50  acres  timber;  35 
Holsteins;  17  Lakenvelders;  team,  wagons, 
sleighs,  hand  tools,  farm  machinery,  milker.  100 
tons  hay.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


THREE  hearing  orchards,  with  crops  of  Stark 
Delicious  and  other  good  varieties,  near  rail¬ 
road  town;  modern  improvements;  fine  climate 
at  $6,000,  $7,500,  $16,000;  easy  terms.  OVER¬ 
BROOK  ORCHARD  Co.,  Saluda,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE— 156-acre  farm;  10-room  house; 

barns;  fruit  orchard;  with  tools  and  stock. 
Apply  owner,  VERNON  II.  TIGER,  Gladstone, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  consisting  of  hard¬ 
ware  and  groceries,  located  in  farming  com¬ 
munity  in  Northeast  Ohio;  stock  and  fixtures 
will  invoice  about  $10,000:  real  estate,  $3500. 
For  particulars  address  ADVERTISER  5687,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  poultry  plant;  3 
large  laying  houses,  electric  lights,  6  brooder 
houses,  Camlee  incubator  2,400-egg  capacity,  750 
White  Leghorn  pullets,  12  acres  level,  tillable 
ground,  10-room  dwelling;  well  and  cistern 
pump  at  sink  in  kitchen;  good  bam  and  out¬ 
buildings;  price  $5,500,  part  cash.  C.  H. 
CHUBB,  Palenville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT— Dairy  farm;  good  location;  build¬ 
ings.  machinery;  adjoining  Somerville.  A.  I,. 
CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Farm  about  20  acres,  within  50  miles' 
New  York;  few  miles  station;  8-room  house; 
barn;  brook;  Jersey  preferred.  SI’INDLER,  106 
Linden  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WELL  located  farm,  l-.i  miles  Vergennes,  121 
acres  good  soil,  fine  view.  GEO.  SMITH  ES¬ 
TATE,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

ACCOUNT  sickness,  Leghorn  farm,  two  acres, 
700  layers,  400  April  pullets;  9-room  resi¬ 
dence,  modern  improvements;  will  consider  prac¬ 
tical  poultryman  on  shares.  RELIABLE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Blue  Point,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 77-acre  farm,  11-room  house,  im¬ 
provements,  outbuildings,  fine  condition,  near 
State  road,  $6,800;  owner.  MRS.  R.  F'OR- 
SHAW,  Highland,  N.  Y.  It.  4. 

FARM  for  sale;  62  acres;  1  mile  from  Colgate 
University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ;  with  stock,  team 
and  farming  tools;  price  and  terms  reasonable. 
HENRY  SCHARMAN,  It.  2,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  dairy  farm,  80  to  100  acres, 
reasonably  priced.  ADVERTISER  5760,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Direct  from  owner,  modern  house 
with  acre  good  land,  fruit,  etc.;  spring  wa¬ 
ter  in  house;  near  large  town;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  W.  H.  PADDOCK,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

CHARLESTOWN,  N.  H. — Hundred-acre  hill 
farm,  thirty  cleared;  wood,  timber,  pasture; 
six-room  house,  fireplaces;  fifty-foot  barn;  fruit; 
used  as  Summer  home.  J.  H.  CLAGG, 

FOR  SALE — -Seashore  lots  for  Summer  cottages; 

fine  location;  bbat,ing,  bathing,  fishing,  swim¬ 
ming.  FRANK  HARDY,  Essex,  Mass. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm  in  good  condition;  state 
price,  terms,  location.  BOX  223,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

FLORIDA,  lake  front,  furnished  5-room  bunga¬ 
low;  boat,  garage,  garden  planted,  fruit;  good 
roads;  $300  for  six  months;  another,  $200.  BOX 
4,  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


TEN-ACRE  poultry  farm,  86  miles  from  New 
York  Cif.v,  near  Middletown:  will  accommo¬ 
date  1,500  layers  and  3,000  chicks;  good  7-room 
house  with  all  improvements;  good  cellar,  Delco 
electric  lights  throughout  the  plant;  never-fail¬ 
ing  cold  spring  water  running  to  all  yards;  good 
barn  and  garage;  within  limits  of  village  of 
Otisville;  price  $7,000,  or  can  be  bought  fully 
equipped.  L.  SCHOBL,  JR.,  Box  37,  Otisville, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 8-acre  truck  farm;  rich  soil;  new 
bungalow;  stock  and  tools;  near  good  market; 
main  road;  10  minutes  town  and  station;  near 
school;  good  water;  roust  sell  immediately.  Ap¬ 
ply  owner,  M.  C.  BECK,  Box  206,  Spotswood. 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 31  acres,  just  off  State  road,  2s, j 
miles  to  railroad;  good  buildings,  lots  of 
fruit;  mail  delivered  and  telephone;  $2,000; 
part,  cash;  balance  easy  te*ns.  H.  L.  ED¬ 
WARDS,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 17 -2-acre  truck  and  poultry  farm; 

excellent  soil;  semi-bungalow,  bam,  4  laying 
bouses,  3  brooder  houses;  3  miles  from  city  off 
12,000;  liens,  500  ducks,  equipment.  II.  K.  WIL¬ 
LEY,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

FOR.  SALE — 145  acres,  1  Vi  miles  from  New  York 
State_  Experimental  Farm;  fair  buildings;  good 
land;  5  acres  sour  cherries,  2  acres  plums,  1 
acre  berries,  apples  and  pears;  adapted  for  fruit 
or  dairy;  beautiful  location.  Apply  owner,  II. 
H.  VAN  SICKLE,  It.  I>.  3,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  on  State  road,  near  village 
with  school,  churches,  stores,  post  office.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOX  FARM  of  about  25  acres;  eight  pens;  witli 
or  without  two  pairs  silver  foxes  and  three 
pups;  suitable  for  poultry  also;  near  Randolph, 

A  t.  A.  J.  WILSON,  120  Liberty  St,,  New  York 
City. 

WANTED — To  rent  or  buy  fully  equipped  dairy 
farm,  by  experienced  Swiss  dairyman;  please 
give  details  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5763, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FINE  72-acre  farm,  Dunellen,  N.  J.,  State  road; 

highest  price  for  all  crops;  $5,000  cash  needed. 
ADVERTISER.  5764,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  estate  or  commercial;  farm-raised 
college  graduate,  26;  married;  no  children; 
understands  cattle,  hogs,  Grade  A  milk  produc¬ 
tion:  farming,  handling  of  men  and  machinery; 
good  references,  including  lust  employer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5742,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Occupancy  at  once, 
2  acres  suitable  for  inmltry, 
close  to  village;  quote  price. 
Keansburg,  N.  J, 


4-room  cottage, 
in  New  Jersey, 
BOX  25,  East 


MIDDLE-AGED  married  man,  no  children, 
American,  honest,  sober,  Industrious,  clean 
and  obliging,  wants  steady  position  October  1 
as  gardener  and  caretaker;  handy,  repairs;  good 
wages;  references.  Call  or  write  JOHN  KOL- 
YER,  care  Dr.  Binst,  Sparta,  N.  J. 


PRACTICAL  farmer,  15  years’  experience  in 
diversified  farming,  desires  position  by  No¬ 
vember  1;  will  consider  small  salary  and  per¬ 
centage;  good  reference.  ADVERTISER  5770, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


103-AORE  farm,  with  or  without  stock  and 
crops;  8-room  house,  large  barn,  cow  barn  for 
29  head  cows,  3  chicken  houses,  large  hoghouse, 
butchering  house;  spring  running  water  at  house, 
barn,  hoghouse  and  butchering  house;  15  min¬ 
utes'  walk  from  town  and  high  school;  and  lots 
of  other  outbuildings;  some  of  the  land  lies  in 
t lie  Borough  of  Portland,  Pa.  Owner,  GEORGE 
I).  LAMBERT,  P.ox  114,  Portland,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Four-acre  poultry  farm  near  Sardis, 
Monroe  County,  Ohio;  fine  chicken  houses,  ca¬ 
pacity  800  to  1.000;  granary  and  other  buildings; 
two  cisterns,  artesian  well;  fruit;  good  6-room 
log  and  frame  house;  elevation,  1,350  ft.;  price, 
$2,000:  chickens,  if  wanted.  J.  Y.  PATTER¬ 
SON,  R.  D.  1,  Sardis,  O. 

PO R  SALE — Connecticut  farm,  80  acres,  stocked 
and  equipped;  large  house  and  barns;  good 
condition:  all  crops  included;  price  $7,000;  terms. 
ADA  Eli’l  ISER  5768,  care  Rnraj  New-Yorker. 

NEW  JERSEY — 126  acres,  12  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  good  stone  road,  suitable  for  dairy 
or  truck;  large  modern  house  with  beautiful 
trees,  and  lawn;  good  outbuildings  and  tenant 
house;  must  tie  sold  quickly.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  address  PRESTON  T.  ROBERTS 
Moorestown,  N.  J.  Price  $20,000. 


Miscellaneous 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid.  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New'-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W  AVINIl 
Babylon,  N.  Y.  '  ’ 


HONEY — Extracted,  here,  clover,  ti0-ll).  can, 
$7.80;_two,  $15;  buckwheat,  $6;  two,  $11.40; 
twelve  5-lb.  palls  clover,  $9;  buekwhent,  $7  80- 
lbs.  prepaid  in  third  zone,  $2;  buck  wheal. 
$1.75;  purity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  RAY 
<’.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WAN  1  ED — Power  hay  press;  give  condition, 
make  and  lowest  cash  price.  ROX  89  Ln- 
cona,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS  wanted;  abundance  fresh  eggs  and 
milk.  J.  W.  SIIERER,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup, 
made  sugar,  pound  cakes 
40c;  products  guaranteed. 
Essex  Jet.,  Vt. 


$2.35  gallon;  fresh 
30c;  small  cakes, 
G.  L.  HOWARD, 


FOR  SALE — Blue  Hen  Mammoth  incubator  in 
fine  condition;  2,880-egg;  $350,  crated;  one 

brand  new  Jamesway  brooder  stove,  larue  size 
$25.  PAUL  KUHL,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J 


I<OR  SALE — One  S.  I).  Blue  Hen  incubator,  con¬ 
sisting  of  14  standard  sections,  rated  10  080 
eggs;  perfect  condition;  with  all  equipment,  etc 
BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

ri’,^IAN  <1>"’<,ns,  famous  Root  strain,  $1  each 
WESLEY  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 

WANTED— Any  part  of  10,000  spruce  poles. 

lengths  25  to  40  ft.;  tops  to  measure  4  In. 
across  or  more,  and  butt  ends  7  to  12  in.;  no 
[Mile  to  contain  a  crook  greater  than  3  per  cent 
of  its  length;  all  stuff  to  be  sound,  live  wood; 
quoth  lowest  price  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  vessels.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5761,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Several  Magic  coal 
State  tested,  Jersey  Black 
stock.  SORNBORGER,  Rowley, 


brooders;  good. 
Giant  breeding 
Mass. 


WAN  I  LI)  Mammoth  Blue  Hen  incubator;  state 
age,  size  and  price.  I.  M.  JOHNSON,  Ickes- 
burg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — New  white  extracted  honey  in  5-lb. 

pails,  $1.10;  delivered  into  third  zone.  JOHN 
MOSHER,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Rural  New-Yorker  for  Jan.  7  and 
14,  and  April  29,  1922.  LIBRARY,  N.  Y. 
Agri.  Exp.  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WANT  to  buy  laurel;  ask  for  price,  particu¬ 
lars.  JAMES  MORANDI,  1843  Bronxdale  Ave 
Bronx,  New  York  City. 


30-3,  30-3 1'., 
N.  Y. 


32-4  TIRES,  cheap.  SIMMS,  Lake, 


WANTED — Fox  grapes,  Muscadin  and  Scupper- 
nong;  quote  price  iso-  100  lbs.;  state  quantity 
available.  ADVERTISER  5767,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Choice  white  clover  extracted 
honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.20;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.25;  de¬ 
livered  to  third  postal  zone;  one  60-lb.  can,  $8; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  $15;  f.  o.  b.  Holgate,  O.  NOAH 
RORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 

0  MOLINE  PLOWS,  new;  never  used;  first  check 
$13.75  takes  one;  shipped  C.  O.  D.,  $14.50; 
guaranteed.  A.  M.  CURTIS,  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
'I'he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAIN  I  endorsed 
by  the  “  GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FliEK  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  HOOK  — FREE 
TelU  all  about  Pain*  and  Paint inc  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FKEE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WIIJ.  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— E stab.  1842. 

0.  W.  lngersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


IANVAS  K5B 
OVERS 


C. 

%  t  CT  E3  Protect  your  hay  stacks, 

m M  ■  m  automobiles,  tractors, 

m  m  etc.,  etc.,  against  the 

weatner.  We  make  canvas  covers  for  every  usual  and  unusual 
need  around  the  home  or  the  farm.  Any  size;  any  shape. 
,  Very  reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

BOWMAN,  DURHAM,  ROBBINS,  INC. 

- a  - a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


26  Front  Street 


Grange 

Silos 

SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS 
For  30  Days 

For  prices  write 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Filled  40  Silos — 

Never  Plugged 

"Filled  40  Biloa  thia  fall  (1922)  with 
an  L-16  Papec  Cutter,  second  season, 
and  never  had  a  plugged  pipe.”  Ernest  Kahler, 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  Papec  is  made  in  four  sizes  to  fit  any  power. 
N-13  and  L-16  sizes  are  ideal  for  Fordsons. 

Send  today  for  our  new  catalog  and  U.  S.  Gov’t 
Bulletin  "Makingand  Feeding  of  Silage”— both  free. 
Learn  why  a  Papec  soon  pays  for  itself. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
110  Main  St.  m 

Shortsville,  N.  Y.  ' "  * 


Your  dollars  buy' 
more  in  the  Papec 


Model  R-211.  One  of  the  3  Blizzard  Models 
used  with  light  tractors. 


Don’t  Lose  Your 
Ensilage 

Play  safe.  Corn  is  late.  Don’t  let 
frost  cost  you  hard-earned  money. 

Be  ready  with  your  own  Blizzard 
Ensilage  Cutter. 

Your  Blizzard  Dealer  Has  a 
Real  Proposition  for  You 

Dick’s  Blizzards  are  lightest  run¬ 
ning.  Do  most  work  per  H.  P.  Are 
safest  to  operate.  Longest  lasting. 

Do  finest  work.  Elevate  any  heights. 

omFordson 

her  Light  Tractor 

y  Silo 

Use  Light  Tractor  for  Power 

Three  special  Blizzard  models  for 
use  with  tractors,  cut  and  elevate  6 
to  13  tons  per  hour.  Four  other 
models  give  capacities  of  4  to  35 
tons  per  hour  on  3y4  to  18  H.  P. 

Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer,  if  you  don’t  know  him. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. 

Box  502  Canton,  O. 


More  Milk  HOW 

move  milk  for  years  1 1 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  make  a  dairy  feed  profitable — it  must 
show  you  immediate  results  by  making  your  cows  give  the  most  milk 
possible,  and  it  must  keep  them  in  such  condition  that  they  will  increase 
that  production  year  after  year. 

Right  from  the  start  LARRO  lays  a  sure  foundation  for  consistent 
heavy  milk  production  by  first  building  up  the  health  and  condition  of 
your  cows.  Continuous  feeding  of  LARRO  maintains  health  and 
condition,  thus  guaranteeing  peak  milk  production,  not  only  now,  but 
month  after  month,  year  in  and  year  out. 

Actual  figures  prove  this  true  in  thousands  of  cases — among  grade 
cows  and  thoroughbreds  alike,  regardless  of  breed,  regardless  of 
geography. 


Cow  No.  241  is  an  ordinary  barn  Holstein  bought 
by  the  Larro  Research  Farm  in  1922  for  $125. 
She  had  been  milking  150  days  when  she  arrived 
at  the  farm.  Her  production  during  the  first  30 
days  thereafter  was  724.5  pounds  of  milk.  In  her 
next  lactation,  during  the  corresponding  30  day 
period,  she  produced  1,173.3  pounds  of  milk  — 
more  than  50%  increase.  Her  total  milk  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  first  full  lactation  period  at  the  Larro 
Research  Farm  was  13,646.4  pounds — more  than 
three  times  the  average  for  all  cows  in  the  United 
States.  Larro — maintaining  health  and  condition 
—  plus  proper  care,  did  it. 

Prince’s  Rose  of  Meadowbrook  is  a  Jersey  who 
broke  the  Pennsylvania  state  record  for  2 -year- 


olds  in  1922  with  9,810  pounds  of  milk  and  462.79 
pounds  fat.  In  1923  she  again  became  state 
champion  with  a  record  of  14,292  pounds  and 
639.05  pounds  fat.  As  a  calf  she  was  started 
on  a  Larro  grain  ration  and  kept  continu¬ 
ously  on  Larro  throughout  the  milking  periods 
mentioned. 

Down  in  Florida,  Ferndell,  of  the  famous  Lemon 
City  White  Belted  Herd,  produced  13,477.9 
pounds  of  milk  and  585.64  pounds  of  butter  fat 
in  her  twelfth  year — five  or  six  years  past  the 
age  of  peak  production  for  most  cows.  The  herd 
she  leads  has  been  fed  Larro  for  thirteen  years 
and  averages  9,998  pounds  per  year. 


A  feed  that  accomplishes  such  long  distance  results  must  be  a  feed  that  first  builds 
health  and  condition — then  positively  maintains  these  two  important  requirements 
for  profitable  milk  production. 

Your  cows  should  be  on  a  grain  ration  now.  There  is  no  feed  that  will  more  surely 
guarantee  future  production  and  future  profits  than  Larro. 

See  the  nearest  dealer,  or  write  us  direct. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

1  Larro  we  Building  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


(5111 
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The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 


Use  Oscillating  Automatic  Irrigation  Pipe 
Lines  For  Better  Crops 


,*lozzui!al 


The  thoroughness  of  automatic  irrigation  matures  crops 
earlier  than  the  uncertainty  of  hand  operated  systems. 

_  The  March  Automatic  eliminates  the  constant  attention 

necessary  with  ordinary  installations. 

Driven  by  low  water  pressure  of  any  kind.  Turns  the  spray  back  and  forth  with  a 
constant  swing.  Nozzles  supplied  for  field  irrigation  or  greenhouse  use,  as  desired. 

30  Days’  Trial— Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
Let  Us  Estimate  for  Your  Farm,  Gardens  or  Greenhouse 

MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  CO. 

333  Western  Avenue  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 


NIMB  WATER  IN  HOME  AND 


*  if  j^ou  liVe 
near  a  Creek. 

|  or  Spring 

*■*  Buy  Direct 

Save  1-5  to  35% 

This  free  catalog  is  a  real  text-book 
on  solving  your  household  and  dairy  barn  \ 
problems  —  all  standard  water  or  steam  \ 
pipe  and  fittings,  plumbing,  and  water  sys¬ 
tems,  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits,  furnaces, 
electrical  supplies,  etc. 

You  can  save  by  our  method  of  cutting  out  middle¬ 
men  and  bookkeepers. 

Freight  paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-Despard  Co. 

796  804  Broad  Pt.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Plttmbinjf'Pipe'Fittii*# 

.WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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VrJ  I  VVVIfl  Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
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Time  We  Began  Thinking  of  “The  Last  Rose  of  Summer!” 


Building 

.Material 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Home  No.  618 

5  rooms  and  bath — living  room,  din¬ 
ing  room,  2  bedrooms  and  kitchen  with 
built-in  pantry  case.  Roomy  front 
porch.  Unusually  well  arranged.  Many 
conveniences.  Materials  $1372. 


iVonTi" 


ravenporr.  Iowa. 


You  can  save  $200  to  $ 1 ,000  or  more  on  your  home  by  buying 

at  wholesale  prices  direct  from  mill  • 


1146 


Cut  Fall  Building  Costs  - 

Buy  Direct  FromMill,at  Wholesale! 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Offers  Biggest 
Lumber  Values  Since  War  Days! 

At  Gordon-Van  Tine’s  present  figures  it  takes  less  corn,  wheat,  livestock  or  dairy 
products  to  purchase  the  house  or  barn  you  want  than  at  any  time  since  the  war ! 
As  crop  prices  have  gone  up,  Gordon-Van  Tine  lumber  and  millwork  prices  have 
come  down !  Today  you  can  get  just  the  home  or  farm  building  you  want— highest 
quality  guaranteed— shipped  direct  from  mill— materials  complete— and  at  prices 
15%  to  50%  under  ordinary  lumber  markets! 

Read  the  letters  at  the  right.  Then  write  for  our  Free  Books  and  lowest  whole¬ 
sale  prices !  No  books  published  compare  with  these  for  farmers’  reference. 

We  Will  Figure  Your  Lumber  Bills  Without  Charge 

You  will  probably  find  just  the  home  or  barn  you  want  in  our 
catalogs.  But  if  you  don’t,  or  have  some  special  job  in  mind,  tell  us 
your  needs,  or  send  us  your  lumber  bills.  We  will  figure  them 
FREE  and  send  you  estimate  by  first  mail.  Find  out  how  Gordon- 
Van  Tine  can  save  you  on  top  quality  material. 

A  House  at  a  Guaranteed 
Price 


These  Books 
Saved  $600 

On  an  Average  for 
These  Customers 

The  total  savings  of  these  Gordon- 
Van  Tine  home-buyers,  as  given 
by  their  letters  below,  amount  to 

$2,400— or  an  average  of  $600  per 
customer! 

Just  the  cost  of  a  2c  stamp  for  the 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Books  paid  them 
tremendous  dividends.  Read  the 
letters!  They  are  typical  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  in  our  files  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Union  City,  Mich. 

Everyone  that  sees  our  house  (No.  573) 
thinks  it  the  nicest  lumber  they  ever  saw. 
We  saved  about  $1000.00  by  sending  to 
your  Company.  Mrs.  Frank  Breininger 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Wc  saved  about  $200.00  by  buying  a 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Home,  and  the  grade  of 
lumber  in  the  building  cannot  be  had  in 
our  town  at  any  price.  A.  G.  Knapik 

Morgan  Heights,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

After  looking  over  estimates  from  others 
and  comparing  them  with  your  figure,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  the  ready-cut  lumber  and  now 
I  find  I  am  ahead  about  $500.00  and  perhaps 
more.  Harold  V.  Phair 

Rosemount,  Minn. 

I  am  in  the  market  again  in  the  line  of 
buildings,  and  I  know  a  good  place  to  get 
my  material  from,  as  you  saved  me  at  least 
$700.00  on  my  little  home  No.  573.  I  got 
more  than  my  money’s  worth.  Oscar  Dally 

Send  for  Free 
Books! 

200  Home  Plans  —  Shows  bunga¬ 
lows,  Colonial,  town  and  farm  homes; 
3  to  9  rooms;  plans,  photos,  specifi¬ 
cations. 

Barn  Book— 654  sizes  and  kinds 
of  barns,  hog  and  poultry  houses 
and  farm  buildings. 

Building  Material  Catalog  — 
Everything  for  building,  remodeling 
or  repairing  at  wholesale  prices. 


A  favorite  hay,  cattle  or  general 
purpose  barn.  Comes  ready - 
framed— easy  to  build.  Scien¬ 
tifically  planned  for  strength 
and  performance. 


What  Is  Ready -Cut? 

It  means  that  we  saw,  notch 
and  fit  heavy  timbers  and  fram¬ 
ing  lumber  by  machinery  at  our 
factories.  All  parts  come  ready 
to  nail  together,  accurate  to  1-64 
inch.  Saves  up  to  30%  carpen¬ 
ters’  time  on  the  job  and  18% 
lumber  waste. 


We  furnish  all  lumber,  lath, 
shingles,  doors,  windows,  trim, 
stairwork,  hardware,  paint,  tin- 
work,  nails,  varnish,  enamel.  No 
“extra  charges”  to  run  up  your 
bill.  You  know  in  advance  what 
your  building  will  cost  to  the  last 
penny. 


Get  Our  Prices  Before  You  Build! 

Over  200,000  customers  have  proved  Gordon-Van  Tine  savings.  You  can 
buy  a  whole  house  or  any  part  of  a  house  aud  save  15 %  to  50%. 


Our  20-Year  Guarantee 

We  are  the  only  concern  in  the  building 
business  that  gives  you  a  20-year  guarantee. 
Backed  by  resources  of  over  $1,000,000.00. 

Four  Big  Mills 

Davenport,  la.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Che- 
halis,  Wash.;  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  We  ship 
from  one  nearest  you. 


Gordon-VanTine  Go. 


One  of  our  best.  Well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  warm  and  dry.  Win¬ 
dows  on  south  slope  of  gambrel 
roof.  A  house  that  will  give  you 
years  of  satisfaction. 


ESTABLISHED  1865 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back  A 

420  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


Just  a  Few  of  Our  5,000  Bargains 


The  “Good  Luck”  Poultry  House  is  built  for 
warmth,  dryness,  light  and  ventilation.  Laid  out 
on  latest,  successful  poultrymen’s  ideas.  Size 
shown  accommodates  up  to  200  hens. 


Lumber  Windows 
Shingles  Doors 
Lath  Roofing 

First  Quality  Clear 

5X  Panel  Door] 

White  pine 
etiles  and  rails; 
fir  panels.  Size 
2  ft.  6  in.  x  Ci  ft. 
6  in.  —1%  in. 
thick.  A  regular 
Gordon  Van 
Tine  bargain. 


Glass 

Stairs 

Flooring 


Bathroom  & 
Plumbing 
Supplies 


Mouldings 
Furnaces 
Paints  &  Varnish 


$3.55 


Garages 

$87  and  Up 

Parts  come  ready- 
./amed.  Easy  to  build. 
Everything  complete. 
Save  money. 


Jap -a -Top  Slate 
Surfaced  Roofing 

Green  or  red;  85  lbs.  to 
roll.  Complete 
with  nails  and 
cement.  Fire- 
resisting;  guar¬ 
anteed  15  years. 

Other  grades  at 
lower  prices. 


Davenport,  Iowa 

Send  Free  Books  and  Latest 
expect  to 


$1.95 

Per  Roll 


|  Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 
420  Gordon  Street 
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Visiting,  the  Poultry  Industry  of  Spain 


HE  WORLD’S  POULTRY  CONGRESS.  — 
Most  people  are  alike  in  their  natural  in¬ 
terest  in  poultry.  It  seems  as  though 
there  must  he  some  sort  of  common  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  barnyard  hen  flowing 
through  the  veins  of  people  everywhere.  I 
had  the  pleasure  during  this  past  May  of  visiting 
Spain  as  one  of  the  American  delegates  to  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World’s  Poultry  Congress.  I  spent  four  weeks 
in  that  too  little  known  and  very  delightful  coitJftry. 
not  only  in  attending  the  sessions  of  the  world 
gathering  which  attracted  us  to  the  city  of  Barce¬ 
lona,  but  in  getting  out  into  the  surrounding  country 
and  visiting  the  farming,  regions.  I  found  among 
those  Spanish  people  a  very  certain  love  for  poul¬ 
try  and  its  culture.  True,  most  of  them  have  had 
few  advantages  as  to  learning  modern,  economic 
methods  and  practices,  hut  they  displayed  that  over¬ 
whelming  interest  which  is  so  necessary  and  essen¬ 
tial  a  factor  to  success  in  poultry  raising  here,  there, 
and  the  wide  world  over.  Since  I  returned  to  my 
work  for  the  poultry  industry  of  New  Jersey  I 
have  found  that  many  people  have  exhibited  a  very 
keen  interest  in  my  impressions  of  poultry  keeping 
in  Spain. 

BARCELONA. — Poultry  keeping  as  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  branch  of  farming  has  been  gaining  in  wide¬ 
spread  recognition  as  a  reliable  and  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  tremendously  in  these  last  few  years.  This 
year  of  1924  has  seen  an  international  gathering  of 
poultrymen  and  women  from  over  20  nations  held 
ir  a  great  commercial  city,  and  at  the  invitation  of 
a  government.  Barcelona,  a  beautiful  city  of  some¬ 
thing  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  people,  wonder¬ 
fully  situated  as  a  port  up  along  the  upper  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coast  of  Spain,  was  the  entertaining  center, 
and  the  Spanish  Government  was  the  host.  I  men- 
Lon  this  particularly  because  it  speaks  so  much  of 
the  advancement  in  standing  and  dignity  of  the 
poultry  industry.  Barcelona  is  a  growing  commer¬ 
cial  city.  It  was  an  inspiring  place  to  which  poul¬ 
trymen  did  gather  for  the  discussion  of  affairs  per¬ 
taining  to  poultry  raising  in  various  corners  of  the 
globe.  From  the  peak  of  Mt.  Tibadabo,  the  highest 
point  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Barcelona,  we 
could  look  off  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  coun¬ 
tryside,  counting  over  70  towns  and 
villages,  and  sighting  the  many  fields 
of  carefully  cultivated  grapes  which 
bedecked  every  hillside,  the  olive 
groves  which  were  scattered  about 
through  that  part  of  Spain,  and  the 
thousands  of  tufted,  scrubby  pines, 
which  looked  like  lines  of  soldiers  as 
they  were  silhouetted  against  the  hori¬ 
zon.  And  then,  glancing  off  in  the 
other  direction,  we  could  drink  deep 
of  the  beauty  of  the  blue  waters  of 
fhe  Mediterranean  Sea,  even  finding 
the  Island  of  Minorca,  so  well  known 
to  poultry  lovers  as  the  original  home 
of  the  Minorca  breed  of  fowls,  in  the 
dim  distance.  The  trip  to  this  moun¬ 
tain  top  was  delightful  and  furnished 
a  picture  that  cannot  be  erased  from 
the  memories  of  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  see  it.  It  created  a  real 
desire  in  some  of  us  to  explore  the 
Spanish  countryside  around  Barcelona 
a  bit  more,  with  the  result  that  an 
auto  party  was  made  up  and  piloted 
by  an  interpreter  through  60  miles  of 
winding,  hilly  roads  on  one  exhilarat¬ 
ing,  gloriously  beautiful  May  morn¬ 
ing. 

FARM  FLOCKS. — I  presume  that 
one  might  expect  to  find  a  little  in  the 
way  of  very  modern  development  in 
the  farm  flocks  discovered  on  such  a 
trip  into  the  rural  sections  about  Bar¬ 
celona.  We  found  little.  Most  of  the 
fowls  were  medium  in  size,  tending 
rather  toward  the  type  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  breeds,  but  they  were  of  all  colors, 
shapes,  and  forms  on  most  farms.  The 
Spanish  farmers’  wives  with  whom  we 
talked  had  great  interest  in  their  hens, 
but  knew  little  about  them.  The  poul¬ 
try  shelters  were  usually  most  crude, 
and  constructed  of  canes  and  old  bits 


oi‘  lumber.  Of  course,  no  severe  Winter  ever  bothers 
them.  Yet,  in  the  aggregate,  the  fowls  from  these 
farms  form  a  very  considerable  source  of  meat  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  great  city  of  Barcelona.  The  Spaniards 
seem  very  fond  of  chicken,  and  serve  it  Wequently. 
We  were  told  by  Senor  Castello,  veteran  poultry 
leader  of  Spain,  president  of  the  Royal  Spanish 


Spanish  farm  woman  feeding  her  little  Hock  of  hens, 
money-makers  for  her,  even  if  fed  only  on  infrequent 
handsful  of  grain.  Fig.  486. 

Poultry  School  at  Arenys  de  Mar,  not  so  far  from 
Barcelona,  that  this  city  of  Barcelona  demanded  a 
very  large  supply  of  live  and  dressed  poultry  every 
year,  and  that  the  aim  of  his  school  had  been  largely 
to  teach  Spanish  farmers  to  raise  and  produce  fowls 
of  good  meat  value.  We  made  several  stops  that 
njorning.  The  pictures  accompanying  this  article 
give  something  of  an  idea  of  typical  farm  scenes. 


C  haracteristic  and  interesting  glimpse  of  hillsides  about  the  city  of  Barcelona 
acres  upon  acres  of  grapes  furnish  the  wine  factories  of  the  city.  Fig,  487. 


The  long  laying  house  at  the  Royal  Spanish  Poultry  School  at  Arenys  de  Mar — 
note  the  manner  of  handling  the  windows.  Fig.  488. 


We  found  a  land  of  great  opportunities  for  future 
development  in  a  poultry  way.  Poultry  is  possible 
for  people  of  limited  capital,  as  are  practically  all 
those  people  whom  we  visited  in  those  rural  districts 
that  morning,  and  so  it  is  conceivable  that  poultry 
raising  may  become  more  and  more  important  in 
that  country  as  the  years  move  on. 

ARENYS  DE  MAR. — To  those  of  us  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  or  hearing  about  the  places  that 
are  moving  ahead  and  progressing,  the  poultry 
school  at  Arenys  de  Mar  holds  at  once  a  distinct 
place.  If  you  would  appreciate  the  work  and  con¬ 
tribution  of  this  school  properly  you  must  have  at 
least  a  little  background  furnished  by  a  word  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  setting  of  that  poultry  farm  school,  for 
such  it  is  in  reality.  I  wish  I  could  do  it  justice, 
for  the  little  town  of  Arenys  de  Mar  is  charming, 
quaint,  and  picturesque,  quite  different  from  any 
place  usually  visited  in  a  trip  to  Europe.  The  little 
town  lies  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  some  40  miles 
upwards  f'Tnn  Barcelona,  a  miniature  seaside  resort 
with  a  splendid  little  beach.  The  little  town  is  very 
hilly.  Our  congress  paraded  in  single  file  up  from 
the  railroad  depot  through  crooked,  winding  streets, 
which  rose  at  steep  angles,  until,  gaining  the  upper¬ 
most  level,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  gate  of  the 
Royal  Poultry  School,  and  the  beautiful  home  of 
Senor  and  Senora  Castello.  Throngs  of  curious  and 
interested  villagers  lined  the  streets  as  we  passed 
by,  for  a  big  gathering  of  foreigners  was  indeed  a 
rare  sight  in  that  secluded  little  Spanish  village. 
On  taking  a  point  of  vantage  on  the  doorsteps  of 
the  home  of  the  Gastellos,  we  looked  off  across  the 
town  and  over  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  beautiful 
indeed. 

ROYAL  SPANISH  POULTRY  SCHOOL.— Thirty 
acies  of  more  or  less  stony  soil,  evidently  not  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile  and  rather  barren  as  to  grass,  makes 
up  the  location  occupied  by  the  poultry  farm.  But 
kick  of  any  rain  during  the  Summer  season  is  the 
answer  to  the  question.  It  surely  is  dry  there.  The 
palm  trees,  plentiful  in  all  the  poultry  yards,  were 
light  colored  due  to  heavy  coating  of  dust.  The 
poultry  buildings  are  not  so  different  from  those  we 
find  in  journeying  through  New  York  State  or  New 
Jersey,  for  instance.  The  farm  carries  about  ,’.,000 
head  of  fowls,  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  more  than  a  dozen  breeds, 
with  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  White  Orpingtons,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  and  Prat  fowls  predomi¬ 
nating.  The  latter  are  a  heavy  type 
of  meat  fowl  native  to  that  part  of 
Spain.  They  have  been  used  to  cross 
with  the  White  Orpington  in  numerous 
instances,  notably  that  of  Senor  Cas¬ 
tello,  who  has  made  from  such  mix¬ 
ture  of  bloods  the  Paraiso  fowl,  named 
for  the  farm  home  which  has  been  the 
seat  of  the  Castello  family  for  many 
years.  A  beautiful  exhibit  of  80  Pa¬ 
raiso  hens  was  made  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Poultry  Show  held  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  congress  in  Barcelona. 
Ovei  500  Paraiso  capons  were  furn¬ 
ished  the  leading  hotels  of  Barcelona 
last  Christmas.  In  the  matter  of  poul¬ 
try  meat  production  the  Spanish  poul¬ 
try-keepers  are  making  broad  strides 
forward.  Off  in  one  pen  of  the  farm 
were  some  weird  little  hens  from  the 
Andes,  brought  by  Senor  Castello 
after  one  of  his  many  visits  to  South 
America,  which  lay  blue  eggs.  They 
are  i*eally  blue,  for  I  saw  them  in  the 
nests. 

The  Royal  Spanish  Poultry  School 
has  something  like  25  students  every 
Winter  season,  who  go  there  to  the 
faim  and  live  for  several  months,  list¬ 
ening  to  the  teaching  of  the  veteran 
Castello  and  learning  to  raise  poultry 
by  doing  so  on  the  school  farm.  They 
raise  broilers,  “finish”  them  for  fancy 
tiade  in  Barcelona,  carry  laying  flocks 
thiough  the  period  of  their  training, 
and  in  general  learn  the  various  steps 
in  the  business  by  actual  practice.  It 
is  a  good  school,  striving  to  turn  out 
into  the  Spanish  rural  districts  young 
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men  who  will  put  more  modern  practices  into  opera- 
lion.  It  was  my  impression  that  those  people  are 
most  interested  in  the  heavier  types  of  fowls,  those 
better  adapted  to  meat  production.  They  were  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  the  pens  of  American  breeds 
shown  in  the  United  States  exhibit.  The  American 
visiting  poultry  keeping  in  Spain  brings  back  a 
capacity  of  appreciation  of  American  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  that  he  did  not  have  before.  His  vision  is 
broadened  and  his  interests  enlarged.  Poultry  keep¬ 
ing  is  seeking  new  methods,  new  practices,  more 
economical  systems  every  day.  Spain  will  some  day 
have  its  offering,  there  is  no  doubt. 

WILLARD  C.  THOMPSON. 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Short  Stories 

Starting  a  Lawn 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  about  50x50  ft.  which  I  wish 
to  make  into  a  lawn.  I  would  like  to  start  in  the  Spring 
to  sow  something  for  humus,  ae  the  land  is  poor  light 
soil,  and  I  want  to  enrich  it  before  sowing  it  down  to 
grass.  What  should  I  use,  and  when  turn  it  under? 
Eowell,  Mass.  B- 

YOUR  plan  is  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  why  wait 
until  Spring?  Plow  or  spade  the  land  now  and 
start  by  seeding  on  this  lot  of  2,500  square  feet 
about  half  a  peck  of  rye  and  half  a  pound  of  Alsike 
(lover.  Let  this  grow  until  late  April  and  then 
plow  or  spade  under  seed  with  six  quarts  of  Canada 
field  peas  and  a  peck  of  oats.  About  the  middle  of 
August  plow  this  growth  under  and  put  on  150  lbs. 
of  lime  well  worked  in.  Make  level  and  fine  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  seed  a  lawn  grass  mixture,  using  a  good 
dressing  of  fertilizer. 

No  Lime  on  Potatoes  or  Strawberries 

Is  powdered  limestone  a  good  fertilizer  for  potatoes 
and  strawberries?  J.  H. 

Tompkins  Cove,  N.  Y. 

We  have  stated  at  least  50  times  that  lime  should 
not  be  used  on  potatoes  or  strawberries.  It  will  in¬ 
crease  the  potato  scab  by  making  the  soil  too 
alkaline.  The  strawberry  prefers  an  acid  soil  for 
best  development.  In  every  case  where  we  have 
used  lime  or  wood  ashes  on  strawberries,  or  burned 
brush  piles  on  strawberry  ground,  the  plants  have 
been  spindling  and  poor. 

Fertilizing  a  Cover  Crop 

1  intend  to  start  trucking  next  Spring  on  a  few  acres 
of  sod,  which  I  am  plowing  at  the  present  time.  What 
should  I  sow  on  it  this  Fall?  I  was  thinking  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  or  rye.  Should  I  drill  in  fertilizer  this  I'  all 
or  next  Spring,  and  how  much  to  an  acre?  J.  J. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Our  plan  would  be  to  seed  three  pecks  of  rye  and 
10  to  12  lbs.  of  Crimson  clover  together  on  each 
,acre.  The  rye  will  insure  a  good  cover  crop  even 
if  the  Crimson  clover  is  killed  out.  This  combina¬ 
tion  will  make  a  good  growth  before  Spring  plow¬ 
ing.  We  should  use  at  least  400  lbs.  per  acre  of 
some  good  fertilizer  at  time  of  seeding.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  give  extra  growth  to  the  cover  crop. 
In  the  Spring  plow  under  and  use  more  fertilizer. 

Fertilizing  the  Asparagus  Crop 

I  have  four  rows  of  asparagus  100  ft.  long,  two  years 
old.  What  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  it,  and  when  ap¬ 
plied?  The  fertilizers  available  here  are  garden  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  nitrate  of  soda.  o.  w.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

The  garden  fertilizer  will  be  best  to  apply  at  this 
-season.  The  best  time  to  fertilize  asparagus  is  when 
cutting  stops  in  June.  The  object  is  to  get  a  good 
growth  of  top  and  also  the  best  possible  root.  The 
Bpring  shoots,  which  we  cut  for  eating,  are  produced 
from  nutriment  stored  up  in  the  roots.  Therefore 
the  plan  is  to  feed  and  cultivate  after  cutting  so  as 
to  restore  the  roots  and  fit  them  for  the  next  year’s 
crop.  Fertilizing  early  in  the  Spring  or  late  in  the 
f  all  will  not  help  greatly. 

Starting  a  Cranberry  Bog 

I  have  two  meadows,  one  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  sandy  hills,  of  about  two  acres,  covered  with  bogs,  a 
foot  of  black  muck,  under  which  is  a  sand  bottom.  Nat¬ 
ural  drain  ;  in  the  middle  a  never-failing  spring.  Could 
also  be  irrigated  from  the  brook  by  a  small  ditch.  Some 
friends  of  mine,  returning  from  Cape  Cod,  thought  this 
meadow  would  make  an  ideal  cranberry  bog,  but  before 
going  any  further  into  it  I  come  to  you  for  advice.  Re¬ 
lations  of  my  friend  cleared  .$10,500  from  about  13 
acres,  and  if  I  could  turn  my  meadows,  all  about  tax 
acres,  I  would  soon  be  on  easy  street,  if  cranberries  can 
be  raised  successfully  in  New  York.  I  am  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  trip  to  Cape  Cod.  c- lv* 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  preparation  for  cranberry  growing  is  expen¬ 
sive.  The  crop  requires  care  and  skill,  but  one  year 
with  another  there  is  some  profit  in  the  business. 
Before  you  start,  make  a  trip  to  Cape  Cod  and  to 
Southern  New  Jersey  and  see  how  they  do  it.  You 
must  expect  to  put  considerable  capital  into  such  a 
business,  and  take  great  chances  on  late  or  early 
frosts. 
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Division  of  Irregular  Plot  Into  Two  Equal 

Parts 

Will  you  tell  me  how  far  from  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  diagram  the  line  would  come  to  divide  this  14- 
acre  piece  in  two  equal  parts?  How  many  rods  from 
the  corner?  c.  B.  A. 

Limaville,  O. 

IT  is  impossible  to  give  you  a  definite  answer  as  to 
the  location  of  the  dividing  line  because  of  lack 
of  suflioWit  measurements  on  the  sketch  map  fur¬ 
nished.  Directions  are  given,  however,  that  will 
enable  you  to  make  this  division. 

Assuming  that  both  parties  wish  a  frontage  on 
the  highway,  the  land  can  he  divided  by  running  the 
line  A-B.  dividing  the  plot  C-D-E-F  into  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  parts.  After  making  this  approximate 
division  find  the  exact  area  of  plot  A-B-E-F  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  line  B-F  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  and 
running  the  ordinate  01,  02,  03,  eic.  Measure  the 
lengths  of  these  ordinates.  Measure  also  the  lengths 
of  the  sides  A-B  and  E-F  and  the  distance  separating 
the  ordinates  which  is  represented  by  d. 


NORTH 


WEST 


80  rods 


SOUTH 


The  area  of  the  plot  A-B-E-F  is  now  found  by  add¬ 
ing  the  lengths  of  the  sides  A-B  and  E-F  and  divid¬ 
ing  the  sum  by  two.  To  this  result  is  added  the  sum 
of  the  lengths  of  the  ordinates  Ol,  02  and  03,  or 
more,  if  there  should  be  more  than  three  ordinates 
used.  The  sum  so  obtained  is  then  multiplied  by  d 
(the  equal  distance  separating  the  ordinates),  the 
resulting  product  being  the  area  of  the  field  ex¬ 
pressed  in  units  of  area  similar  to  the  linear  units 
used  in  making  the  measurement;  that  is,  if  the 
measurements  are  taken  in  feet  the  area  will  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  square  feet. 

A  line  C-G  is  next  run  and  the  area  of  the  plot 
C-G-A-B  determined  in  the  manner  just  outlined. 
To  this  is  added  the  area  of  the  triangular  plot, 
C-D-G,  found  by  multiplying  the  length  of  the  line 
C-G  by  q/w,  the  length  of  the  line  D-H  which  should 
be  run  at  right  angles  tq  C-G. 

►Subtract  the  area  of  the  smaller  field  from  the 
larger  and  divide  the  difference  by  two.  Divide  this 
result  by  the  length  of  the  line  A-P>  and  lay  off  the 
distance  so  found  on  the  base  line  C-F,  starting  at 
the  point  B  and  measuring  to  the  side  of  the  line 
occupied  by  the  larger  field,  locating  the  point  I. 

Run  the  line  I-J  which  will  divide  the  tract  into 
two  parts  which  will  be  nearly  enough  equal  in  size 
for  all  practical  purposes.  This  division  can  be 
made  with  simple  equipment,  chain  or  tape,  chaining 
pins  and  range  poles.  If,  however,  there  is  any 
likelihood  of  a  dispute  over  the  boundary  when  es¬ 
tablished,  I  would  suggest  the  employment  of  a  sur¬ 
veyor.  B.  H.  S. 


antees  of  efficient  pasteurization  are  not  very  good. 

In  spite  of  the  work  of  investigators  along  this 
line,  there  remains  much  to  be  explained  with  regard 
to  the  transference  of  tuberculosis  from  cattle  to 
human  beings.  It  is  generally  accepted  as  a  fact 
that  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  humans 
is  decreasing,  and  common  observation  would  seem 
to  confirm  the  story  of  vital  statistics,  yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  cows’  milk  is  as  much  a  food  of  in¬ 
fants  and  young  children  as  it  ever  was;  probably 
more,  since  recent  years  have  seen  numerous  cam¬ 
paigns  to  stress  its  importance  as  a  food  for  the 
young,  and  that  but  a  small  part  of  the  milk  con¬ 
sumed  outside  large  cities  is  pasteurized.  As  al¬ 
ready  suggested,  there  is  room,  too,  for  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  much  of  the  pasteurizing 
that  is  done. 

To  one  who  has  seen  herd  after  herd  of  apparently 
healthy  cows  react  to  the  tuberculin  test  and  con¬ 
demned,  the  question  cannot  but  arise,  “What  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  that  have  never  been  tested  and 
that  must  be  as  much  a  source  of  danger  as  these?” 
If  tuberculosis  is  really  transferred  from  cows  to 
young  children  by  means  of  the  milk  used  as  food, 
how  have  any  of  us  escaped?  The  writer  does  not 
profess  any  authority  in  this  matter,  though  he  has 
been  a  student  of  authorities,  and  he  confesses  to  a 
lurking  doubt  whether  the  conclusions  now  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  with  regard  to  bovine  and  human  tu¬ 
berculosis  will  be  confirmed  by  future  study,  yet  he 
also  confesses  that  he  would  not  bring  up  a  young 
child  of  his  own  upon  milk  from  a  non-tested  and 
possibly  tubercular  cow.  This  may  be  over-confi¬ 
dence  in  “authority,”  or  excessive  timidity,  but  until 
the  question  is  more  thoroughly  settled  in  the 
writer’s  mind  than  it  is  now,  he  would  not  take  un¬ 
necessary  chances.  m.  b.  d. 


The  Problem  of  Eradicating  Tuberculosis 

In  your  opinion,  is  there  anything  definite  to  be 
gained  toward  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  in  humans 
by  applying  the  tuberculin  test  to  a  few  scattered  herds 
in  a  certain  community?  Will  it  not  work  unnecessary 
hardship  upon  those  few,  being  surrounded,  as  they  are, 
by  other  herds  not  forced  to  test?  w.  D.  H. 

New  York. 

1CAN  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  applying  the 
tuberculin  test  to  scattered  herds,  so  far  as  gen¬ 
eral  community  health  is  concerned,  unless  it  is  ar¬ 
gued  that  any  tubercular  cow  is  a  source  of  danger, 
and  the  removal  of  a  single  infected  animal  reduces 
the  opportunity  of  transmission  by  that  much.  It 
might  be  said,  too,  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of 
general  testing  of  herds,  and  that  a  beginning  must 
be  made. 

If  the  danger  of  transference  of  bovine  tubercu¬ 
losis  to  human  beings  is  as  great  as  it  is  believed  by 
good  authorities  to  be,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  an  “if”  .of  considerable  magnitude  there,  it 
dees  not  seem  to  me  that  any  great  headway  toward 
removing  this  danger  will  be  made  until  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  our  cow  population  is  de¬ 
stroyed  and  replaced  by  healthy  cows.  This  is  a  job 
of  herculean  size,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  present 
generation  will  not  see  it  accomplished.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  alternative  of  pasteurization  of  all  milk 
used  for  human  consumption,  but  here  too  the  guar- 


Machine  Oil  for  Spraying 

I  read  reports  of  the  use  of  engine  oil  made  into  an 
emulsion  for  spraying.  How  is  it  prepared,  and  is  the 
spray  effective?  w.  K.  T. 

IT  is  true  that  methods  have  been  worked  out  for 
making  emulsions  of  engine  oil  and  water.  It  is 
known,  of  course,  that  oil  and  water  will  not  mix 
directly.  Some  other  substance  is  needed  to  make 
an  emulsion  in  which  the  particles  of  oil  will  be 
suspended  in  water  like  the  fat  in  milk.  Soap  has 
been  commonly  used  for  this  puipose,  and  many  of 
our  readers  have  used  some  form  of  soap  to  make  an 
emulsion  of  kerosene.  The  soap  and  water  are  heat¬ 
ed,  the  kerosene  added  and  the  mixture  well  churned 
together.  It  has  now  been  found  that  cold  emulsion 
of  oil  can  be  made  without  the  use  of  soap.  The 
substances  used  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  Bordeaux  mixture — sulphate  of  copper,  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  and  lime.  These  cold  emulsions  have 
been  found  useful  in  spraying  for  the  San  Jose  scale, 
though  they  have  not  yet  been  fully  tried  out.  The 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  explains  the  method  of 
handling  the  oil  in  one  of  its  bulletins,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  is  taken  from  it: 

Emulsions  with  copperas  and  lime  are  made  the  same 
way  as  those  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Merely  substi¬ 
tute  copperas  for  bluestone  in  the  directions  given  be¬ 
low.  First,  make  a  stock  solution  containing  1  lb.  of 
bluestone  to  every  gallon  of  water.  Place  25  lbs.  of 
Milestone  in  a  burlap  sack,  and  suspend  over  night  in  a 
barrel  containing  25  gallons  of  water.  The  bluestone 
requires  12  to  20  hours  to  dissolve.  In  another  con¬ 
tainer,  such  as  one-half  of  a  lime-sulphur  barrel,  place 
25  lbs.  of  burned  lime  and  slake  it.  Then  add  cold  water 
to  make  25  gallons. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  200  gallons  of  2  per  cent  oil 
spray  emulsified  according  to  this  formula,  put  four 
gallons  of  oil  in  a  half  barrel  or  other  container,  then 
add  one-half  gallon  of  the  copper  sulphate  solution  and 
one  gallon  of  water.  Stir  up  the  lime  and  add  one-half 
gallon  of  the  milk  of  lime.  Mix  the  oil  and  water,  etc., 
by  pumping  the  mixture  back  on  itself,  using  a  coarse 
spray.  After  a  minute’s  pumping,  reduce  the  opening 
in  the  nozzle  until  a  fine  spray  is  obtained  and  pump  the 
emulsion  into  another  container.  Then  pump  it  back 
again.  The  emulsion  would  probably  be  satisfactory 
with  one  pumping,  but  it  is  generally  best  to  give  it  two. 
The  finer  the  spray,  the  better  is  the  emulsion  obtained. 
To  make  the  emulsion  by  means  of  a  power  sprayer,  put 
the  suction  hose  and  a  hose  from  the  return  line  into 
the  half-barrel  containing  the  mixture  and  pump  it  back 
and  forth  a  time  or  two.  It  is  essential  that  the  pump¬ 
ing  be  done  immediately  after  mixing  the  various  ma¬ 
terials.  Only  freshly  made  Bordeaux  or  iron  sulphate 
and  lime  mixture  will  act  as  a  good  emulsifying  agent. 

Tbis  is  what  is  known  as  a  “stock  emulsion.” 
When  used  as  a  spray  enough  water  to  make  200 
gallons  of  liquid  is  added.  This  spray  is  designed 
to  kill  San  Jose  scale  or  other  sucking  insects.  We 
give  the  formula  and  method  of  mixing  as  requested, 
but  caution  should  go  along  with  it.  Unless  the 
work  is  carefully  done  the  mixture  of  oil  and  water 
will  not  be  complete.  There  will  be  too  much  “free 
oil,”  and  that  will  surely  mean  injury  to  fruit  and 
tree. 
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Playing  Fair  With  Our  Farm  Boys  &  Girls 

|The  woman  who  writes  the  following  article  wrote 
us  a  rather  severe  criticism  regarding  our  position  on 
the  rural  school  bill.  She  complained  that  we  did  not 
give  the  friends  of  the  bill  a  fair  chance  in  the  argu¬ 
ment,  and  she  thought  that  the  discussion  should  be 
opened  once  more.  In  reply  we  offered  to  print  any 
statement  she  saw  fit  to  send  us,  and  her  article  is 
therefore  presented  without  comment.] 

THE  CONSERVATIVES.— There  has  been  so 
much  said  concerning  rural  .schools  in  the  past 
three  years  that  the  majority  of  farm  folks  do  not 
relish  the  reading  or  hearing  of  anything  more.  1 
am  not  disguising  this  letter.  It  is  concerning  rural 
schools,  and  may  the  readers  he  assured  I  have  the 
spirit  of  my  convictions  in  offering  opinions,  rnitny  of 
which  they  will  not  agree  with.  Many  farm  people, 
trying  to  hide  in  a  cloak  they  call  conservatism,  are 
still  satisfied  with  the  rural  school  system  we  have 
today.  That  opinion  was  more  or  less  fostered  by 
the  discussion  last  Spring  on  the  rural  school  bill. 
It  is  to  them,  especially,  that  I  make  this  appeal. 

THE  CITY  SCHOOL.— If  you  will  pardon  the  per¬ 
sonal.  may  I  tell  you  why  I  am  so  interested  in  this 
'big  question?  I  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  our 
rural  schools  by  being  a  pupil  in  them,  and  recently 
substituting  as  a  teacher  in  them.  The  eldest  of  our 
three  iboys  starts  school  tins  Fall.  Because  we  do 
not  feel  justified  to  send  this  boy  to  our  district 
school,  we  are  planning  to  pay  his 
tuition  and  take  him  3*4  miles  to 
a  city  school.  The  reason  for  this 
is  not  primarily  to  educate  him  under  a 
city  system,  for  I  am  wholly  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  our  superintendent  of  city 
schools,  who  said  that  he  only  wished 
farm  people  would  realize  the  advan¬ 
tages  offered  them  if  they  brought  the 
standards  of  their  school  up  to  those 
of  the  city,  that  advantage  being  the 
keeping  of  our  boys  and  girls  under  the 
influence  of  our  homes  during  the 
hours  out  of  school  when  the  city  boys 
and  girls  are  attracted  from  their 
homes  into  so  many  destructive  chan¬ 
nels.  Our  boy  will  go  to  town  to  school 
simply  because  the  rural  schools  of  to¬ 
day  are  not  filling  the  bill. 

RURAL  TEACHERS.— Many  of  my 
readers  will  challenge  that,  so  I  will 
state  my  reasons.  Consider  the  teacher 
first  (and  I  say  this  with  all  respect  to 
our  rural  teachers).  There  are  few 
teachers  who  can  teach  from  six  to 
eight  grades,  and  keep  these  grades  up 
to  the  standards  demanded  today. 

What  has  always  struck  me  so  force¬ 
fully  was  the  fact  that  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  teacher  was  allowed  to  teach  sev¬ 
eral  grades  in  a  rural  school,  'but  in  a 
graded  school  it  needed  an  experienced 
teacher  for  one  grade.  I  believe,  con¬ 
sidered  collectively,  the  following  state¬ 
ments  are  true: 

1.  The  rural  schools  get  the  culls  of 
our  normal  schools  for  teachers.  (In 
most  instances  these  girls  are  “mis¬ 
fits,”  having  chosen  the  wrong  voca¬ 
tion.  When  unable  to  secure  jobs  in 
graded  schools  they  have  been  hired  for  rural 
schools  by  a  trustee  who  felt  thankful  to  be  able  to 
get  a  teacher,  and  especially  a  normal  graduate.) 

2.  The  rural  schools  are  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
a  training  school  for  their  teachers.  Girls  earn  their 
money  there  to  finish  normal  courses.  Others  get 
experience  by  which  they  obtain  positions  in  graded 
schools. 

LOWERED  STANDARDS.— The  rural  schools  to¬ 
day  are  not  turning  out  the  products  that  they  did. 
Superintendents  and  other  school  men  admit  to  us 
that  there  lias  been  a  falling  down  in  the  standards 
of  work  done  by  pupils  in  country  schools  in  the  past 
10  years.  I  have  visited  schools  and  traced  out  the 
work  done  by  children  who  have  entered  graded 
schools  from  rural  ones,  and  by  far  the  largest  per 
cent  are  doing  work  much  below  the  work  done  by 
pupils  Who  have  come  up  in  that  graded  system.  If 
you  doubt  this  statement,  will  you  go  to  your  nearest 
graded  school  and  do  as  I  did? 

A  PROFESSOR’S  VIEW.— Prof.  Fletcher  Harper 
Swift  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  who  has  made 
educational  surveys  throughout  the  United  States, 
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ed  schools,  and  with  those  of  other  States. 

2.  With  a  knowledge  that  there  is  more  disease 
and  immorality  in  the  country  today  in  proportion 
to  its  population  than  in  the  city,  let  us  consider  in 
what  way  that  condition  would  react  to  an  improved 
educational  system.  Authorities  tell  us  the  latter  is 
the  solution  of  the  former. 

3.  Then,  convinced  a  change  must  <k>me  i;i  our 
schools,  let  us  throw  aside  the  antagonism  aroused 
by  the  school  bill  last  Spring  and  concentrate  our 
efforts  into  getting  before  our  State  legislature  a 
bill  that  will  put  our  rural  schools  on  a  basis  in 
keeping  with  the  other  high  standards  that  farm  life 
of  today  has  set  for  itself. 

IN  FAVOR  OF  CONSOLIDATION.— I  am  too 
much  of  a  layman  to  prescribe  for  that  school  bill, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  solution  will  have  to 
come  through  a  system  of  consolidation.  President 
Coolidge,  in  his  address  to  the  school  folks  at  Wash¬ 
ington  July  4,  said  in  part  that  the  one-room,  one- 
teaclier  rural  school,  such  as  he  knew,  must  give 
way  to  a  consolidated  system.  We  cannot  finance 
these  changes  in  our  own  district  because  econom¬ 
ically  we  are  spread  out  over  a  large  territory,  but 
combined  forces  can  make  fliese  changes.  Of  course 
there  will  be  inconveniences  attached.  We  will  be 
able  to  pick  flaws  in  the  bill  presented.  It  cannot 


will  come  as  near  growing  spontaneously  there  as 
anywhere  in  the  world.  They  sell  trainloads  of  it, 
baled,  when  it  should  be  fed  to  sheep.  It  would 
save  purchase,  now,  for  the  extreme  cost  of  western 
grain  refuse  that  is  flooding  the  East.  Two  flocks 
were  in  sight  from  a  machine  traveling  under  the 
speed  limit,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  their  net 
profit  was  greater  than  any  other  animal  or  crops. 

CLUB  RULES. — For  the  information  of  other 
bankers,  and  the  upbuilding  of  our  deficit  American 
sheep  industry,  here  are  the  rules: 

Any  boy  or  girl  in  Ontario  County  may  enroll  as  a 
member. 

Each  member  shall  be  the  owner  of  a  purebred  sheep. 

Each  member  agrees  to  care  for  his  or  her  sheep  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions  of  the  county  club  agent. 

Each  member  agrees  to  keep  a  record  on  a  form  pro¬ 
vided. 

The  contestants  agree  to  exhibit  at  the  Ontario  Coun¬ 
ty  Fair,  at  which  time  the  sheep  will  be  judged  and  the 
prize  awarded. 

THE  NEED  OF  WOOL. — If  there  is  any  rural 
scheme  more  worthy  than  this  I  fail  to  see  it.  Other 
productions  are  a  surplus,  or  near  surplus,  while 
sheep  are  a  national  and  world  deficit.  Wool  is  so 
scanty  that  the  people  are  wearing  each  other’s  worn- 
out,  re-worked  rags.  It  is  a  wise  man  who  has  no 
shoddy  in  his  garments.  There  cannot  be  a  glut  of 
wool  during  the  life  of  any  reader,  and  it  must  be  as 
profitable  as,  or  more  so  than,  any  other  farm  pro¬ 
duct.  The  conditions  now  are  such  that 
anyone  who  grows  wool  to  help  free 
Americans  from  short-lived,  disgrace¬ 
ful  rag  clothing,  is  a  public  benefactor. 

STARTING  A  FLOCK.— Boys  and 
girls  should  grab  some  ewes,  purebred 
preferably,  but  ewes,  and  grow  lambs. 
The  increase  will  make  a  flock  later, 
and  the  wool  and  male  lambs  more 
than  pay  all  expenses  along  the  way. 
This  flock  will  be  a  competence,  but, 
better  still,  a  good  character  will  be 
formed  and  a  farm  love  and  knowledge, 
so  the  owner  will  never  be  buried  from 
a  rented  house  in  town.  Bankers  and 
parents  should  make  a  note  of  the 
above,  and  relieve  the  youngsters  from 
uninteresting,  unprofitable,  threadbare 
production.  w.  w.  iseynolds. 

Licking  Co.,  O. 


Calcium  Cyanide  Death  to 
Woodchucks 


James  G.  Greene,  President  Rural  School  Association  ( See  page  1152) 


be  perfect  for  each  individual  district,  but  must  be 
generalized  for  the  common  good  of  all.  With  a 
spirit  of  broadmindedness  let  us  unite  our  efforts  to 
give  our  farm  boys  and  girls  a  square  deal. 

BUSY  M.  MARK. 


makes  the  following  statement: 


‘New  York  State 


is  50  years  behind  the  times  with  its  district  rural 
school  system.”  Now,  farm  people.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  take  the  following  steps : 

1.  In  a  receptive  attitude  compare  our  educational 
system  in  our  country  schools  with  that  of  our  grad¬ 


The  Benefit  from  Sheep  Clubs 

STUDENT’S  OF  CHARACTER.— There  is  no  class 
of  men  who  study  the  character  of  folks  so 
closely  as  bankers.  Also  they  have  sharp  eyes  on 
the  boys  who  are  coming  on,  and  can  tell  which  will 
grow  into  the  right  kind  of  citizens.  Banking  de¬ 
pends  on  folks  of  character,  and  bankers  admire  the 
boy  of  promise.  Let  me  say  here  that  boys  are  in 
awe  of  bankers,  but  they  are  the  best  folks  in  the 
world  to  advise  a  boy,  except  the  boy’s  mother,  and 
they  always  take  pleasure  in  doing  it. 

AID  FROM  THE  BANK. — Some  bankers  reach 
out  to  make  good  citizens  of  boys.  It  was  my  pleas¬ 
ure  to  find  the  National  Bank  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
inciting  sheep  clubs.  There  are  calf  and  pig  clubs 
in  many  sections,  but  those  animals  will  not  tie  a 
boy  or  girl  to  the  farm,  nor  influence  character 
equally  with  an  association  and  profit  in  sheep.  Also, 
they  demand  too  much  grain. 

AN  ALFALFA  DISTRICT.— Sheep  must  pay  in 
any  section  except  swamp  land,  but  from  Caledonia 
to  Geneva  is  exceptionally  good.  Alfalfa  and  clover 


SOME  time  ago  you  had  an  article 
about  calcium  cyanide.  Always  use 
flakes;  dust  does  not  kill.  I  got  some 
and  have  used  over  100  lbs.,  and  it 
works  to  perfection.  It  is  the  best  thing 
for  destroying  woodchucks  I  have  ever 
tried.  I  have  not  finished  all  the 

’chucks  yet.  I  use  two  heaping  table¬ 
spoons  to  every  hole,  covering  the 
hole  with  grass,  weeds  or  sod,  then 
dirt.  Covering  the  hole  keeps  the 

’chuck  busy  until  the  gas  get  him,  and 
also  tells  you  if  another  ’chuck  has 
come  along  and  moved  in. 

I  have  used  traps,  poison,  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide  and  shooting,  and  hiring 
them  killed  at  25  cents  per  head,  but  the  ’chuck  in¬ 
creased  until  I  had  probably  between  1,000  and  1,500 
on  my  farms  here  of  175  acres,  and  on  canal  and  two 
railroad  banks  that  run  through  my  farm.  I  am 
poisoning  all  the  holes  on  line  fences  and  canal  and 
railroad  so  as  to  have  some  rest. 

On  and  around  one  hay  lot  of  less  than  nine  acres 
I  have  poisoned  40  colonies  of  woodchucks ;  each  col¬ 
ony  has  from  two  to  six  holes.  In  one  end  of  wood- 
lot  on  about  three  acres  I  poisoned  128  holes,  and  I 
do  not  think  a  ’chuck  escaped.  These  ’chucks  lived 
on  my  neighbors’  crops,  but  I  fixed  my  own  and  the 
ones  on  the  line  fences  each  side. 

I  have  lots  of  patches  of  woodbine  all  over  my  pas¬ 
ture,  and  the  sheep  will  not  eat  woodbine,  although 
they  kill  out  poison  ivy.  The  sheep  have  killed  all 
the  poison  ivy  I  had.  What  will  kill  woodbine?  The 
’chucks  live  in  such  protected  places  hunters  cannot 
get  many,  and  hunters  never  can  tell  a  pheasant 
from  a  woodchuck.  The  jewel  weed  in  the  woods 
over  the  ’chuck  dens  grows  over  S  ft.  tall,  and  weeds, 
hedge,  trees,  etc.,  protect  the  chucks,  so  hunting 
them  is  of  no  use. 

This  field  of  hay  of  nine  acres,  having  40  colonies 
of  woodchucks,  is  part  of  a  rifle  range,  and  tne 
’chucks  come  for  miles  to  see  the  shooters  shoot,  and 
make  up  faces  at  them.  They  know  they  are  safe. 

Can  you  help  me  kill  the  woodbine?  It  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  damage  to  my  pasture,  clabic  allis. 
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Fastest, 
Most  Accurate 
Grader 


You  have  no  idea  how  fast  potatoes  and  onions  can  be 
graded  until  you  see  a  Boggs  in  action — 75  to  700  bushels 
per  hour,  according  to  size  of  machine.  Even  the  smallest 
Boggs  models  will  do  the  manual  labor  of  from  3  to  5  men. 

You  can  dump  potatoes  into  the  power  machines  by  the  bag  or 
barrel  without  overloading  them.  And  the  Boggs  can  be  operated 
continuously,  for  as  soon  as  one  bag  is  full  you  simply  push  the  de¬ 
flector  over  the  empty  bag  at  the  other  side. 

With  a  Boggs  you  can  sort  and  grade  round  and  long  potatoes  into  No.  1  and  No.  2  sizes 
with  less  than  3%  variation  from  Government  grades.  It  can’t  bruise  or  injure  even 
green  stock  because  potatoes  are  tenderly  carried  over  our  endless  patented  belt  without 
any  shaking.  Made  in  six  models.  $40  and  up,  to  be  operated  by  hand,  motor  or  engine. 

Write  for  interesting  Booklet 

Boggs  Manufacturing  Corp.,  42  Main  St.,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

Factories:  Atlanta,  N.  Y.—  Detroit,  Minn. 


BOGGS  potato 

27ie  Standard  Grader  fv 


60  000  Fruit  Trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Mass.  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
work  being  done  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  the  Mass.  State  Experimental  Station,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  aDd  guaranteed  by  us.  Our  stock  is  sold  to  you  direct  at  cost  plus 
one  profit  only.  40  years  of  active  nursery  experience  is  back 
of  every  tree. 

A  Send  for  Our  Big  FREE  Catalog  Today 

fat  It  shows  that  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  man  who 
v  plants. 


FALL  PLANTING  PAYS 


for  the  uniform  moisture  and  temperature  of  the  ground  are 
more  favorable  to  root  formation,  the  root  action  being  well  es¬ 
tablished  long  before  the  ground  is  fit  for  planting  in  the  Spring. 

Small  or  large  orders  get  the  same  attention.  It  will  pay  you  to 
send  for  our  Free  Descriptive  Catalog.  It  contains  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  fruit  and  shrubs  and  saves  you  money — write  today. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog 

)NEY  Shrubs  MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

DansviUe’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 
Visit  our  400-acre  Nurseries 


|  Beautify  your  grounds  82  Main  Street 


Hoffman’s 


Seed  Wheat 


Grown  in  famous  Lancas¬ 
ter  Wheat  Belt— excels  in 
hardiness — vitality  —  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  Is  reliable — 
means  increased  yields. 


38  Bushels  per  Acre 

— a  Gain  of  75 %  ! 


That’s  what  our  “  Leap’s 
Prolific  ”  seed  meant  to  Mr. 
Cloud  (Penna)  this  year. 
It  made  him  38  bushels  per 
acre — while  his  own  seed 
yielded  22  bushels  per  acre 
sown  alongside. 


New  Catalog  Free 


Offers  nine  kinds — bearded 
and  smooth  starts — graded 
— sound — cleaned  clean — 
free  of  rye,  garlic,  cockle, 
chess,  weeds.  Let  us  mail 
you  this  free  book — with 
Seed-Wheat  samples. 


Seed  must  please  you — 
Sold  on  Money  -  Back 
plan.  Costs  you  very  lit¬ 
tle  per  acre  to  buy  it.  Let 
us  explain.  Write  today. 


Box  15 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


HARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER  PLANTING 

Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock,  Columbine,  Hardy 
Bine  Salvia,  Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Hardy  Chrysanthemum,  Gaillardia.  Wallflower.  Penste- 
n, on,  and  many  others  These  plants  are  perfectly  hardy, 
living  out  doors  during  Winter,  and  will  bloom  nextSum- 
mer  Catalogue  free.  MARRY  l.  SCUIRES.  Hampton  Bays,  M.  Y. 


Established  in  1880. 


True 


Buy  Direct  From  Grower 
IP  No  Dealers -No  Middlemen 

Our  44  years’  reputation  for  square 
dealing  assures  your  receiving 
healthy,  well-rooted  trees,  guaran¬ 
teed  by  us  to  be  true  to  name. 

FALL  CATALOG  SENT  FREE 

Our  1924  fall  catalog  also 
lists  shrubs,  ornamental 
trees,  roses,  grapevines, 
and  other  small  fruits. 

Send  for  it  today. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 

Also  GRAPE  VINES  and  other  small  fruits,  bred  and 
grown  from  true-to-name  orchard  bearing  trees,  and 
sold  to  the  planter  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Write 
for  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  266,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

TDCrC  9.  Dl  AkiTC  Thousands  of  Fruit  Trees, 
I  nLCu  Of  iLAIl  I  w  Evergreens,  Shrubbery, 
Barberry,  Privel,  etc.  Highest  quality  direct  to  you  at 
materially  reduced  prices.  Large  assortment 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY, Desk  1  29,  Westminster,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY, 
BLACKBERRY,  LOGANBERRY. 
G008EBERRY,  CURRANT  and 
GRAPE  plants;  ASPARAGUS  and 
[UBARB  roots  ;  Hardy  Perennial  flower  plants  for 
ptember  and  October  planting  Catalogue  free. 

ARR  Y  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


1ERRY 

►LANTS 


One  of  a  kind,  of  ten  varieties,  not 
named,  4  pink.  4  white,  2  red,  for 
$2.50,  or  prepaid  to  you  at  $3 
M  unsell  A  Tilton.  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  List  for  asking. 


PEONIES 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Green  Crops  for  Garden 
Soil 

Last  December  I  had  a  half-acre  piece 
of  ground  plowed  for  garden  use,  and 
this  Spring  following  your  advice,  had 
same  seeded  with  oats  and  Alsike  clover. 
My  intention  is  to  have  this  plowed  un¬ 
der  eai’ly  this  Fall  and  seeded  with  rye 
and  vetch,  to  be  plowed  under  next 
Spring  and  used  for  garden  purposes.  I 
have  a  good  catch  of  oats  and  clover,  and 
the  oats  are  now  heading  out.  but  I  find 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wild  morning 
glory  and  some  other  weeds,  and  wonder 
if  you  would  advise  having  the  oats  cut. 
soon,  before  the  morning  glory  and  other 
weeds  come  to  seed,  and  let  this  cut  ma¬ 
terial  lie  on  the  ground  until  the  whole  is 
plowed  under  for  seeding  with  the  vetch 
and  rye.  This  land  had  lain  idle  for  a 
great  many  years,  being  plowed  last  Fall 
and  is  consequently  quite  foul  with  weeds. 
Hamburg,  N.  Y.  w.  G.  H. 

The  plan  you  propose  is  a  good  one.  We 
should  cut  the  oats  and  weeds  with  a 
scythe  or  a  mower,  and  let  the  cuttings 
lie  right  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  weeds  from  going  to  seed.  In  a  wet 
season  it  may  he  necessary  to  repeat  this 
and  cut  them  again  a  little  later.  By  all 
means  try  to  prevent  the  seeding  of  these 
weeds.  The  clover  will  grow  up  through 
the  weeds  and  make  a  good  growth.  This 
can  all  be  plowed  under  in  early  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  seeded  then  to  rye  and  vetch, 
and  this  in  turn,  plowed  under  next 
April  or  early  May.  When  plowing  rye 
and  vetch  under,  we  advise  you  to  use 
a  good  dressing  of  lime,  working  it  well 
into  the  ground  after  plowing.  This  is 
a  good  way  to  increase  organic  matter  in 
the  soil,  and  generally,  can  be  worked  out 
with  good  results. 

Preparing  Celery  for 
Shipment 

I  h'ave  planted  a  few  thousand  celery 
plants,  and  if  I  cannot  find  local  market 
for  all  of  it,  how  do  I  prepare  it  for 
shipping  to  New  York  City  market? 
What  kind  and  sizies  of  crate  are  ordi¬ 
narily  used,  how  packed,  etc.  ?  11.  L.  F. 

Union  Grove,  N.  Y. 

Strip  al'l  dead  leaves  off,  leave  roots 
on,  wash  clean,  put  12  roots  in  a  square 
bunch  and  tie  bottom  and  top  with  red 
tape.  Put  four  bunches  in  a  crate.  Make 
crates  according  to  size  of  celery ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  crate  35xlSx30  in.  long  for  or¬ 
dinary  Golden  Self-blanching,  and  .16  in. 
long  for  larger  kind.  w.  P. 

Preparation  of  Asparagus 
Seed 

We  have  had  several  questions  about 
saving  the  seed  of  asparagus.  People  are 
now  examining  the  plants  to  notice  how 
the  seed  is  developing.  The  following  is 
taken  from  Extension  Bulletin  81  of  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station  : 

To  obtain  good  seed,  many  plants  of 
apparent  good  quality  should  be  marked 
during  the  cutting  season  and  Summer 
with  labels  indicating  their  sex.  These 
plants  should  have  uniformly  large,  tall 
stalks  whose  branches  do  not  start  close 
to  the  ground.  .  •  •  Low  branching 

is  almost  a  sure  sign  that  the  shoots  will 
have  poor,  open  bud$,  a  most  undesirable 
quality.  The  yield  and  other  character¬ 
istics  of  these  marked  plants  should  be 
carefully  studied  during  the  next  cutting 
season;  so  that  parents  of  both  sexes 
showing  the  best  qualities  may  be  re¬ 
served  for  breeding.  “The  ideal  shoot 
should  be  of  fairly  large  diameter,  about 
1  in.  straight,  cylindrical  or  nearly  so ; 
without  a  strong  taper  as  it  gets  above 
the  soil ;  of  clean  growth,  with  scales 
fitting  closely  in  a  tight  bud  and  not  too 
large  or  widely  projecting  on  the  lower 
stem.  The  bud  should  be  pointed  and 
should  not  open  so  the  lateral  buds  show 
much  until  the  shoot  is  8  or  9  in  out 
of  the  ground.  The  color  should  oe  dark 
green,  with  a  heavy  overcast  of  rich  pur¬ 
ple,  avoiding  reddish  or  splotched  over¬ 
color.” 

The  female  plants  necessary  to  furnish 
the  quantity  of  seed  desired  should  then 
be  carefully  marked  and  trimmed  to  three 
or  four  of  the  strongest  stalks;  and  all 
male  plants  near  them  not  desired  as  par¬ 
ents  should  have  their  tops  removed  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  open,  leaving  only  enough 
selected  pollen-bearers  to  insure  perfect 
fertilization.  When  the  seed  is  red  and 
well  softened  and  the  plants  have  begun 
to  shed  their  "leaves,”  indicating  comple¬ 
tion  of  growth,  those  selected  as  mothers 
should  be  cut  and  hung  up  over  a  tight 
floor  or  spread  on  a  canvas  to  dry.  When 
thoroughly  dried  and  with  brittle  shells, 
the  berries  should  be  stripped  off  aud  the 
seed  separated.  For  commercial  quanti¬ 
ties  the  berries  and  trash  may  be  placed 


in  burlap  sacks  and  thrashed  or  beaten 
until  the  seeds  are  freed,  when  the  seeds, 
shells,  and  finer  trash  may  be  emptied 
into  barrels  or  tubs  filled  with  water.  By 
stirring  the  mass,  or  agitating  it  by  a 
stream  from  a  hose,  the  refuse  may 
floated  off  and  the  heavier  seeds  allowed 
to  collect  at  the  bottom.  After  drying, 
the  seeds  may  be  cleaned  by  the  use  of 
sieves  and  a  current  of  air. 

For  smaller  quantities  of  seed,  the 
shells  may  be  broken  between  the  hands 
or  crushed  on  a  hard  surface  bv  a  wooden 
block. 

•  - 

Onions  in  Hills;  Moss  for 
Strawberry  Mulch 

1.  Is  there  any  reason  why  onions  can¬ 
not  be  sown  in  hills  with  equally  good 
results  as  when  sown  in  drills?  We 
usually  figure  on  three  weedings  for 
onions,  but  last  year  five  were  necessary 
(and  the  year  before,  four).  If  they 
could  be  sown  in  hills,  it  not  only  would 
facilitate  the  weeding,  but  would  also  save 
a  great  deal  of  time.  2.  Would  -sphag¬ 
num  moss  be  a  good  material  for  mulch¬ 
ing  strawberries?  We  have  always 
thought  that-  (dead)  pine  needles  were 
the  best  for  this,  and  oat  straw  next,  but 
of  late  years  available  pine  needles  are 
getting  scarce,  and  it  seems  harder  each 
year  to  procure  the  oat  straw,  e.  w.  d. 

1.  This  is  a  new  idea  to  us.  We  have 
not  tried  it,  but  the  plan  seems  reason¬ 
able.  We  have  never  yet  found  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  this  sort  which  one  of  our  people 
has  not  worked  out.  We  would  like  to 
have  personal  experience  in  this  plan  of 
growing  onions. 

2.  No,  we  should  not  care  to  use  the 
moss.  We  should  expect  that  it  would 
mat  down  too  close  over  the  plants  and 
smother  them.  The  strawberry  plant 
must  have  air  during  the  Winter  when 
it  is  covered.  We  have  tried  sawdust  and 
forest  leaves.  They  are  both  unsuitable. 
They  pack  down  too  close  over  the  plants. 
Pine  needles  and  straw  are  both  good,  for 
they  give  a  porous  covering  which  does 
not  smother.  The  object  of  the  mulch  is 
not  to  permit  freezing  of  the  plant,  but 
rather  to  hold  the  frost  in  the  ground, 
and  thus  prevent  thaw  and  freezing  which 
will  lift  the  plant  out  of  the  ground. 
Sudan  grass  or  millet  will  make  a  good 
mulch.  A  small  patch  of  either  crop  on 
good  ground  will  give  material  enough  to 
cover  a  quarter  acre  of  strawberries. 


Soil  Treatment  of  Old 
Vineyard 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  has  been  in 
vineyard  for  a  number  of  years.  I  have 
taken  the  grapes  out  and  want  to  seed  it 
down  before  trying  to  raise  other  crops. 
The  soil  is  a  light  clay  loam  with  red 
loam  in  places.  There  is  very  little  humus 
in  the  soil,  and  I  have  no  manure.  My 
intentions  are  to  lime  the  soil  in  the 
Spring  and  sow  broadcast  oats  and  peats, 
plow  them  under  and  drill  rye  and  Tim¬ 
othy  in  September,  sow  Alsike  clover  in 
the  following  Spring,  cut  the  rye  for  feed 
and  leave  in  meadow.  Is  this  a  good  plan, 
and  how  much  lime  per  acre  should  be 
used;  also  quantity  of  peas  and  oats?  I 
intend  to  use  acid  phosphate  when  seed¬ 
ing  rye.  How  much  is  advisable  to  use? 
Can  acid  phosphate,  nitrate  of  soda  and 
wood  ashes  be  mixed?  I  want  this  for 
corn  and  potatoes,  and  will  sow  by  hand 
in  the  hill.  If  it  will  mix,  what  quantity 
should  be  used?  e.  e.  w. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Many  of  the  soils  that  have  been  in 
vineyard  will  not  grow  satisfactory  crops 
of  oats  and  peas  in-  the  beginning.  We 
have  found  that  Golden  millet  grows  well 
in  a  run-down  soil  of  this  type.  This  we 
have  seeded  at  the  rate  of  35  quarts  per 
acre.  Rye  and  hairy  vetch  likewise  made 
a  satisfactory  stand,  and  personally  I 
would  prefer  this  to  follow  the  millet.  On 
this  soil  Alsike  clover  makes  a  very  fine 
growth,  after  some  preparation.  It  does 
not  seem  best  practice  to  remove  the  rye 
for  feed.  In  fact,  it  has  been  our  experi¬ 
ence  that  considerably  more  green  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  required  to  appreciably  re¬ 
store  the  fertility  of  this  soil  type  if  the 
vineyard  has  long  occupied  the  land.  Bai-- 
ley  makes  a  good  growth  on  silt  loams. 

Hydrated  lime  at  the  rate  of  2,400  lbs. 
per  acre  has  materially  helped  Alsike 
clover,  Hairy  vetch  and  rye  on  such  soils. 
Acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  per 
acre  has  greatly  increased  the  growth  of 
oats,  rye,  millet,  etc.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  mix  acid  phosphate,  nitrate  of  soda 
and  wood  ashes.  F.  e.  g. 
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Living  room,  dining 
room,  2  bedrooms,  kit¬ 
chen,  bath.  4otherplans, 
some  with  pantries,  din¬ 
ing  alcoves,  grade  and 
inside  cellar  entrances. 


You  can  buy  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  complete  home 
direct  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  save  four  prof¬ 
its  on  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  hardware,  labor. 


Aladdin  catalog  con 
tains  seven  different 
plansof  this  house;  some 
with  inset  porches 
and  inside  cellar 
2  and  3  bed 

rooms. 


Large 

room,  kitchen,  pantry,  3  bed¬ 
rooms,  clothes  closets,  bath. 
Semi  open  staircase  and  rear 
porch.  4  bedroom  plan  with 
grade  cellar  entrance,  same 
price. 


Here’s  your  opportunity  toavoid 
high  apartment  rentals.  Build 
this  home  yourself.  2  men  can 
build  it  in  a  week.  Our  instruc¬ 
tions  explain  every  step.  Five 
plans  shown  in  Aladdin  catalog. 


Dutch  Colonial  with  full  ceil¬ 
ings  first  and  second  floors. 
14'x22'  living  room,  large  din¬ 
ing  room,  kitchen,  three  bed¬ 
rooms,  bath,  linen  and  clothes 
closets,  grade  cellar  entrance. 


Dutch  Colonial  for  wide 
inside  lots  or  narrow  cor¬ 
ner  lots.  Full  ceiling 
heights  entire  second  floor, 
sewing  room,  columned 
and  inset  front  entrance 

Price  includes  all  lumber  cut  to  fit;  highest  grade 
interior  woodwork,  siding,  flooring,  windows 
doors,  glass,  paints,  hardware,  nails,  lath,  roof¬ 
ing,  with  complete  instructions  and  drawings.  Frelghtpald 
to  your  station.  Permanent  Homes  — NOT  PORTABLE. 
Many  styles  to  choose  from.  Write  nearest  mill  today 
for  FREE  Money-Saving  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  545. 


The  ALADDIN  Co,  gjS®, 

Wilmingtoa,  North  Carolina,  Fertluad,  Ore,;  Toronto,  Oat, 


BOSCH 


Type  600  Ignition  System  for 

FORDS 

Itisnotjustatimer.but  acom- 
plete  ignition  system  — Makes 
a  wonderful  improvement  in 
Fords— insures  quick,  easy 
starts,  more  power  on  thehills, 
smooth  running  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Ask  about  SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER,  giving  deal¬ 
er's  name. 

American  3osdi  Magneto  Corp. 

s.  16 


Box 


2610  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


DIVERSIFIED  FARMING  PAYS.  Why  not  *et  all  possible  from 
your  Sugar  Orchard.  A  Bucket  will  pay  for  itself  In  one  season. 
We  have  a  complete  line  of  Utensils  used  in  a  Sugar  Camp.  Let 
us  show  you  our  Evaporator  equipped  with  heater  and  learn  what 
users  say  about  it.  Remember,  Grimm  Company  stand  back  of  all 
these  utensils.  See  our  exhibit  at  the  Fairs. 

G.  M.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  GIDER 

then  you  know  it  is  from  your  own  apples  and 
is  made  clean.  Grinder  first  slices  apples  then 
grates  them  to  fine  pomace,  making  pressing 
easy  and  securing  all  the  juice.  Presses  made 
of  native  hardwood;  unusually  strong  con¬ 
struction.  Several  sizes  of  presses  without 
grinders  for  grapes,  berries,  etc.  Made  by  the 
makers  of  the  famous  Clark'Cutawav’ 
Disk  Harrows. 

Order  your  outfit  early  and  be  sure  of  hav¬ 
ing  it  on  time.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
TODAY, 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  3  Elm  St.  Higganum,  Ct. 


Starting  a  Garden  of  Wild 
Flowers 

I  am  glad  people  are  beginning  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  beauty  and  desirability  of 
our  native  plants  and  this  very  Autumn 
is  the  best  time  we  will  ever  have  to 
make  our  wild  flower  bed  or  garden. 
Most  of  our  best  native  plants  need  a 
shady  spot,  the  north  side  of  a  building, 
fence  or  shrubbery.  Heavy  soil  will  not 
do  for  many  things,  and  if  a  generous 
supply  of  woods  dirt  can  be  put  in  the 
bed,  that  is  best  of  all.  Lacking  this 
add  a  layer  of  sand,  leaf  mold,  and  a 
little  very  fine  and  very  well  decayed 
manure. 

Many  of  our  wild  flowers  are  Spring 
blooming  bulbs  or  tubers,  the  star  flower 
or  wild  ,  cucumber  (plant  not  vine), 
Soring  beauty,  dog-tooth  violet  or  ad¬ 
der's  tongue.  ,Tack-in-the- pulpit  are  all 
examples,  and  if  one  knows  their  place 
should  be  planted  in  the  Fall.  Violets, 
Hepatica,  wild  Canada  columbine,  native 
lilies,  wild  Iris,  are  all  accommodating 
plants,  easily  moved. 

My  friends,  to  whom  I  have  sent  seeds, 
find  the  evening  primrose  (a  wild  Oeno¬ 
thera)  and  wild  Virginia  Clematis  easily 
raised  from  seed  and  I  have  raised  Jack- 
in-the-pulpit  seedlings.  We  have  been 
delighted  with  a  hybrid  evening  primrose 
that  the  bees  crossed  with  my  garden 
ones. 

Blood-root  to  me  is  the  purest  flower 
that  grows,  and  three  of  my  friends  al¬ 
ready  have  nice  growths  in  their  gar¬ 
dens.  It  does  not  grow  in  our  vicinity, 
but  I  have  the  promise  of  a  plant.  One 
friend  writes  she  always  feels  “like  say¬ 
ing  a  prayer”  every  time  she  looks  at.  her 
blood-root  blossoms. 

The.  pitcher  plant  is  rare  and  curious, 
and  the  blossom  a  rich  dark  red  with  a 
fragrance  unlike  any  other  flower.  If 
one  has  a  boggy,  swampy  place,  it  is 
easily  transplanted  by  taking  up  a  big 
block  of  soil. 

Another  attractive,  easily  grown  wild- 
ling  is  the  lady’s-slipper  or  moccasin 
flower,  and  another  most  beautiful  or¬ 
chid  is  the  pink  and  white  ragged- 
frin<*ed  orchid. 

One  correspondent  says  she  does  not 
know  if  the  wild  honeysuckle,  pinxter 
flower  or  swamp  pink,  can  be  trans¬ 
planted.  This  is  one  of  the  easiest 
shrubs  to  plant,  either  Spring  or  Fall,  if 
one  is  careful  to  get  as  much  soil  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  roots.  We  only  have  the 
pink-flowered  variety  here.  I  had  a  white 
one  sent  me  in  mid-Summer,  and  al¬ 
though  I  kept  it  covered  with  wet  sacks 
a  long  time  it  finally  died,  much  to  my 
regret. 

Nurserymen  appreciate  and  offer  the 
choke  cherry,  and  a  well-grown  specimen 
is  certainly  well  worth  possessing,  as  it 
is  beautiful  when  white  with  bloom  or 
droo'iing  under  its  load  of  garnet  fruit. 
Two  other  native  shrubs  we  are  growing 
are  the  green  osier,  and  a  shrub  I  think 
is  commonly  known  here  as  Northern 
holly.  The  first  is  attractive  with  its 
green  striped  bark  and  distinctive  foliage, 
but  doubly  beautiful  when  laden  with  its 
large  flat  heads  of  creamy  bloom  or  pur¬ 
ple  berries.  The  Northern  holly  is  now 
bending  under  its  load  of  red  berries 
which  it  will  carry  all  Winter  either  in¬ 
doors  or  out. 

Our  attractive  native  trees  would  form 
another  chapter  but  I  speak  of  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  the  honey  locust  and 
the  foliage  and  berries  of  the  mountain 
ash.  MOTHER  BEE. 


Midsummer  Cut  Flowers 

We  wish  to  keep  cut  flowers  in  vases 
in  the  cemetery  lot  during  the  season. 
Will  you  give  us  a  list  to  be  used  between 
the  lemon  lilies  and  Dahlias  and  asters? 

Bridgton,  Me.  f.  c.  c. 

The  flowers  desired  are  for  cutting  in 
July  and  August,  and  the  following  are 
deserving  perennials  for  this  season : 
Achillea  Ptarmica  the  Pearl,  white;  An- 
themis  tiuctoria,  yellow  marguerite.  Shas¬ 
ta  daisy,  larkspurs,  Gaillardia  or  blanket 
flower.  Scabiosa  caucasica,  Phlox,  Miss 
Lingard  and  other  varieties.  Coreopsis 
lanceolata,  Gypsophila  paniculata,  baby’s 
breath,  and  Oswego  tea,  Monarda  didyma. 
Among  useful  annuals  for  cutting  are  an¬ 
nual  larkspurs,  snapdragons,  Calendula 
or  pot  marigold,  African  marigolds.  Zin¬ 
nias,  which  will  be  blooming  in  August 
if  started  early.  Lilium  speciosum,  if 
well  established  roots,  should  also  be  in 
bloom,  and  several  varieties  of  Funkia  or 
day  lily.  The  butterfly  bush,  Buddleia, 
will  supply  fine  spikes  for  cutting. 


Soil  for  House  Plants 

I  have  seen  a  formula  for  mixing 
earth  for  house  plants  but  have  lost  it. 
Will  you  send  me  a  formula  containing 
proper  elements  for  house  plants  for  win¬ 
dow  boxes  and  pots  for  Winter  growth? 

Holden,  Mass.  mbs.  e.  i. 

Plants  differ  in  their  individual  re¬ 
quirements.  but  a  standard  potting  soil, 
suitable  for  a  great  variety  of  plants 
consists  of  equal  parts  rotted  sodsj,  old 
leaf  mold,  well  decayed  cow  manure  and 
clean  sharp  sand.  Do  not  use  chip  dirt, 
fragments  of  old  stumps,  etc.  Mix  the 
soil  well,  and  put  drainage  material, 
such  as  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom  of 
all  pots. 


Wexterm  exn’ s 
„  Ideal ) 

Fountain  Pen 


"The  Daddy  of  Them  cAll 


» 


No.  52  Se]T*FilIiti£  T ype 
with  Clip  Cap  $  275 


Every  age  in  pen-owner¬ 
ship  has  its  appropriate 


inPen 


The  sturdy  pen  of  school  day 
utility,  dependable  aid  to  neat¬ 
ness  and  accuracy. 

The  appreciated  companion  of 
office  and  campus  hours — a  pen 
selected  to  keep  pace  with  grow¬ 
ing  hands  and  more  exacting 
employment. 

Finally,  the  insignia  of  success — 
the  handsome  gold  mounted  pen  of 
the  man  of  affairs,  dignified  as  his 
treasured  time  piece  and  as  effi¬ 
ciently  ready  for  instant  call. 

Pride  of  possession  goes  with  every 
Waterman’s  Pen  that’s  sold. 

Selection  and  Service  at 
Best  Dealers  Everywhere 

191  Broadway,  New  York 


Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  Montreal 


u 


Waterman’s  Ideal  Ink — best  for  fountain  pensand 
general  use.  Writes  blue,  dries  black. 
2-ounce  bottle  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Address  Dept.  F. 
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The  State  Fair 

A  STATE  FAIR  is  an  arena  for  friendly  competition. 

It  is  an  educational  opportunity.  It  is  a  medium  of 
exchange  for  ideas  and  property.  It  is  a  social  event.  It  is  a 
reflection  of  agricultural  optimism.  It  is  an  annual  census 
of  progressive  agriculture.  It  is  a  pageant  of  progress. 

The  crop  and  livestock  products  of  a  great  common¬ 
wealth  are  on  display.  The  best  grains,  the  most  nutriti¬ 
ous  grasses,  and  the  finest  farm  animals  on  exhibition 
give  evidence  of  man’s  progress  in  soil  husbandry. 

Ever  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  world’s  basic 
industry — agriculture — has  been  the  development  of  the 
Nation’s  arteries  of  transportation.  Interdependent  as  are 
agriculture  and  transportation,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  prosperity  of  one  depends  upon  the 
success  of  the  other. 

Always  in  the  lead  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the  country, 
the  New  York  Central  Lines  have  spent  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  in  providing  livestock  cars,  box  cars 
for  grain,  and  refrigerator  cars. 

When  visiting  the  State  Fair,  consider  also  the  fact  that 
the  progress  reflected  there  is,  in  a  large  measure,  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  foresight  and  progressiveness  of  the 
builders  of  our  great  railroad  systems. 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair  the  New  York  Central 
will  have  on  exhibition  one  of  the  latest  type  of 
heavy  locomotives,  under  full  steam,  and  also  three 
fully^manned  railway  mail  cars. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL-BIG  FOUR  ~  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES. 

Qeneral  Offices— 466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


O  T  E3  A  UU  PCDD  V  Pot-grown  Howard 
•  ■'Hit  C.  l\  lx  I  17  and  Senator  Dun- 
D I  ANTC  lap,  >'eady  now.  $1.25  per  25; 
'  l-HIl  I  O  $4.00  per  100:  $85  per  1,000. 

GEO.  O.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 


idio  &  prowirc  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
1A.1D  Ot  rcuiutd  W.  Il.TOPPIN  Mcrrhuutville,  N.  J. 


ROOT  BORERS 

Peach,  Prune  &  Apricot;  also  Pear& 
Apple  Aphis  and  Grape  Phyllox¬ 
era.  Killed  with  PARAFIX,  (Pure 
Paradichlorbenzene  recommended 
by  U.  S.  Gov.  &  State  Exp.  Sta.) 
Full  instructions,  results  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back.  Booklet  FREE. 
Treat  10  trees  $1  —  BO  trees  $3.  Post¬ 
paid  or  C.  O.  D.  The  Parafix  Co., 
Grand  Central  P.O.Box  273,  N .  Y.C, 


SEED  R  Y  E-Russian  Pitkus 

Rank  grower.  Big  yielder.  Great  cover  crop.  2-4>  bu., 
$1  80  per  bu.  Larger  lots,  $1.20;  bagged  and  shipped. 
Cash  with  order.  Cloverdnle  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Gas 

(P-C  Benzene)  1-lb.  $1 ;  five-pound  tin,  $3.75;  with  directions. 
From  your  dealer  ;  post  paid  direct ;  or  C.O.  D.  Agents  wanted. 

Dept.  B.  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc., Rahway, N.J. 


Use  Oscillating  Automatic  Irrigation  Pipe 
Lines  For  Better  Crops 


The  thoroughness  of  automatic  irrigation  matures  crops 
earlier  than  the  uncertainty  of  hand  operated  systems. 

The  March  Automatic  eliminates  the  constant  attention 
necessary  with  ordinary  installations. 

Driven  by  low  water  pressure  of  any  kind.  Turns  the  spray  back  and  forth  with  a 
constant  swing.  Nozzles  supplied  lor  field  irrigation  or  greenhouse  use,  as  desired. 


30  Days’  Trial — Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
Bet  Us  Estimate  for  Your  Farm,  Gardens  or  Greenhouse 


OH  arc  It 

Tfoksjgfelg agfton  & 


333  Western  Ave.,  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 


James  G.  Greene  President 
Rural  School  Association 

.Tames  G.  Greene  of  Brighton,  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
whose  picture  appears  on  page  1149,  was 
reared  on  a  farm  in  Wayne  County,  N. 
Y.,  received  his  elementary  education  in 
a  one-room  district  school  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Union  College.  After  serving 
as  vice  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Clyde,  N.  Y.,  he  studied  law  there  with 
State  Senator  Thomas  Robinson,  a  for¬ 
mer  school  commissioner,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  at  Rochester  in  1888. 
After  serving  two  years  as  clerk  in  the 
office  of  George  F.  Danforth.  a  former 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  he  set 
out  for  himself  at  Rochester  where  he 
still  has  an  office.  For  several  years  he 
was  the  attorney  for  the  State  Hospital 
Commission  and  while  in  active  practice 
published  numerous  reference  hooks  for 
lawyers  and  edited  the  New  York  An¬ 
notated  Cases. 

Mr.  Greene  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Wayne  County  Society  of  Rochester, 
District  Deputy  of  the  33d  Masonic  Dis¬ 
trict  and  is  now  president  of  the  local 
Union  College  Alumni  Association.  He 
holds  a  life  teacher’s  certificate,  is  a 
Presbyterian  elder,  a  Shriner,  Chairman 
of  the  Grievance  Committee  of  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Bar  Association. 

In  1910  he  moved  his  residence  into  the 
agricultural  section  of  Brighton  where  he 
has  carried  on  a  small  farm  as  a  side 
line.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  revival  of 
interest  in  milk  goats  and  developed  a 
large  herd  of  choice  Toggenbergs.  His 
neighbors  made  him  Master  of  Brighton 
Grange.  IBs  two  children  attended  the 
one-teacher  school  but  in  spite  of  that 
“handicap”  (?)  have  continued  through 
high  school  and  college  courses. 

Mr.  Greene  early  scented  the  battle  to 
save  the  rural  school.  As  a  delegate  to 
the  State  Grange  in  1917  he  was  in  dis¬ 
favor  because  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Maohold  township  law  but  nevertheless 
entered  aggressively  into  the  campaign 
for  its  repeal  after  everybody  discovered 
that  the  Grange  had  been  tricked  and 
something  “put  over.”  That  campaign, 
which  was  called  by  some  at  its  start  as 
hopeless  as  “moving  the  capitol”  and 
was  such  a  success,  was  a  signal  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  power  of  the  people  when 
aroused. 

Starting  independently,  one  in  Monroe 
County  and  the  other  in  Montgomery 
County,  Mr.  Greene  and  D.  Boyd  Deven- 
dorf  began  the  movement  for  State-wide 
organization  to  defeat  the  Downing-Por- 
ter  bill.  At  the  State  conference  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  January  31  last  the  society  was 
born  of  which  those  two  logically  became 
the  president  and  secretary.  How  the 
rural  forces  were  marshalled  at  Albany 
on  March  19  to  give  the  quietus  to  that 
bill  will  be  long  remembered  by  those 
there.  Equal  success  in  constructive 
work  for  rural  schools  is  foreshadowed  in 
the  conference  at  the  State  Fair  next 
week  under  the  auspices  of  the  society 
and  which  we  hail  as  another  notable 
achievement  in  the  busy  life  of  its  presi¬ 
dent. 


To  Consider  Rural  School 
Problems  at  State  Fair 

A  State  Conference  to  consider  rural 
school  problems  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  State  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  Hall  of  the  Coliseum  «n  State 
Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse,.  on  Friday,  Sept. 
12.  with  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 
All  friends  of  the  rural  school  are  invited 
and  any  who  contemplate  a  visit  to  the 
State  Fair  are  urged  to  come  that  day. 
A  full  progx-am  of  prominent  speakers 
covering  briefly  all  phases  of  the  prob¬ 
lems,  to  be  followed  by  an  open  forum, 
will  be  announced  later.  All  districts  and 
county  branches  of  the  society  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  at  least  one  delegate. 
Hon.  Adelbert  Moot  of  Buffalo,  Vice 
Chancellor  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  State 
of  New  York,  will  speak  on  the  “Equal¬ 
ization  of  School  Taxes  and  State  Aid,” 
and  school  finance  generally.  Secretaries 
of  county  branches  are  requested  to  for¬ 
ward  reports  to  the  State  Secretary,  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  R.  1,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
at  once.  For  details,  address  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  State  Society,  332  Powers 
Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“Aw,  what  good  is  percentage?” 
growled  little  Tommy.  “Now,  Tommy,” 
asked  his  teacher  reproachfully,  “don’t 
you  want  to  learn  how  to  figure  hatting 
averages?” — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Kill  the 

woodchucks 

Crops  destroyed  by  moles  and  wood¬ 
chucks  represent  an  astounding  loss. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  these  losses 
are  unnecessary. 

For  the  prudent  grower  takes  the  step 
in  time,  which  saves  his  crop  from  these 
and  other  rodents.  The  newest,  surest, 
most  economical  and  scientific  method 
is  the  use  of  Calcium  Cyanide.  This 
unique  chemical  releases  a  gas  that 
instantly  kills  rodents. 

There  is  an  effective  way  to  use  Cal¬ 
cium  Cyanide  in  the  control  of  practical¬ 
ly  any  insect  or  rodent  pest  in  your 
vicinity.  For  the  sake  of  economy  in  the 
protection  of  your  crops,  learn  how 
Calcium  Cyanide  may  be  used. 

Ask  your  insecticide  dealer.  He  can 
get  Calcium  Cyanide  for  you  promptly. 

American  Cyanamid  Company 

511  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


_  -I - 

Aero  Brand 
Calcium  Cyanide 

' _ _ _ i _ i _ 


Turn  Kerosene  Into  Gas 
For  Cooking  and  Heating 


I  BELIEVE  thIII 

WONDERFUL 

Will  Bring  You  the  Greatest  Profits  in  Market,  Fruit  and  Plant  Trade 
BEACON,  best  early ;  BOQUET,  greatest  yielder;  BLISS, 
highest  Quality.  Originated  at  N.Y,  Experiment  sta¬ 
tion.  Plants  for  Kail  setting  l)oz  .  DOLLAR;  hundred 
FIVE  DOLLARS;  thousand,  FORTY  DOLLARS.  Postpaid. 
CERTIFIED  PLANT  FARM  -  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Farm  For  Sale  farms  in  Bradford 

County,  Pennsylvania, 
containing  185  acres  of  well-watered  fertile  soil; 
cut  150  tons  hay  this  season  and  will  keep  40  head 
of  stock.  Two  complete  sets  of  buildings,  hot  water 
heat,  commodious  barns,  plenty  of  fruit. 

Tunk han nock  Ileal  Kutate  Co.,  Tiuikhuniiock,  Pa. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimimmiiii 


Do  You  Understand 

the  difference  between  The 
Capital  Stock  Company,  The 
Membership  Corporation  and 
The  Cooperative  Association  ? 

ORGANIZED 

COOPERATION 

The  new  book  by  John  J.  Dillon 
explains  the  difference  between 
these  corporate  forms  of  organi¬ 
zation,  and  explains  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Cooperative 
Association  as  a  means  for  the 
distribution  of  farm  products. 

In  Cloth,  One  Dollar 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Home  Economy  Oil  -  Gas 
Burner  (in  one  or  more  units)  set  in 
your  present  coal  or  wood  range  or 
in  your  furnace  will  provide  quicker 
heat  without  muss.  No  ashes  to  carry 
out,  no  wood  or  coal  to  carry  in. 

Turns  low  cost  kerosene  or  furnace  oil 
(not  fuel  oil)  into  gas,  giving  quicker, 
steadier  heat  for  cooking  or  heating. 
Special  control  valve  gives  positive  regu¬ 
lation  Carbon  cannot  clog  burner. 

Cost  is  very  low — shipped  com¬ 
plete,  ready  to  install.  Safe  and 
simple. 

Write  today  for  free  folder  and 
price  list  with  our  10-day 
-i  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
__5-_  money  back. 

E.  R.  Caldwell  &  Son  Brass  Co. 
Dept.  35  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

A  GENTS — Write  for 
sales  proposition. 


Home  Economy 

Oil  -  Gas  Burner 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Clogged  Water  Pipe 

Is  there  anything  that  I  can  put  in 
my  water  pipes  that  will  remove  the 
rust?  I  have  a  gravity  system  running 
from  a  spring  to  a  storage  tank  in  the 
upstairs  room  of  the  house  through  a 
one  inch  galvanized  pipe.  The  spring  is 
about  half  a  mile  from  my  buildings  and 
I  should  say  has  about  three  feet  fall 
from  spring  to  storage  tank.  The  water 
will  come  on  and  run  for  a  week  or  10 
days  and  then  go  off  for  three  or  four 
days.  We  can  always  get  a  small  stream 
through  the  pipe  where  it  enters  the 
cellar  though  it  will  not  run  in  the 
storage  tank.  The  spring  is  always  full 
even  when  we  cannot  get  water  from  the 
storage  tank.  When  the  water  is  off  and 
disconnect  the  pipe  in  the  cellar 
by  holding  my  hand  over  the  end  of  the 
pipe.  I  find  quite  a  pressure  but  do  not 
create  any  head  of  water.  This  line  is 
laid  below  the  frost  line  and  it  would  be 
quite  an  expensive  job  to  dig  it  up  and 
lay  a  new  line.  It  has  not  bothered  only 
the  last  five  months.  G.  B.  T. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  much  of  any 
help  for  you.  The  slope  of  the  pipe, 
even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  it  enters 
your  cellar,  is  slight  for  a  half  mile  run. 
and  the  trouble  is  likely  due,  for  the  most 
part,  to  sediment  as  well  as  rust.  You 
can  try  muriatic  (hydrochloric  acid),  one 
part  to  four  or  five  of  water  by  volume, 
if  you  want  to  take  a  chance  on  cutting 
a  hole  in  a  thin  spot  in  the  pipe.  Figure 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  pipe,  make  up 
the  right  amount,  empty  the  pipe  and  fill 
with  the  dilute  acid.  It  will  do  all  it 
can  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  then  be 
run  out  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow 
for  a  time. 

If  you  ever  get  the  thing  open,  arrange 
for  a  constant  flow  through  the  pipe, 
making  some  suitable  arrangements  for 
the  excess  at  the  house.  This  may  slow¬ 
ly  clear  the  pipe.  And,  by  all  means, 
put  a  good  strainer  on  the  spring  end, 
arranged  to  clear  itself  by  gravity. 

Chloride  of  tin  solution  has  .  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  better  than  acid,  but  it  is 
harder  to  get  and  more  expensive.  A 
second,  or  third  acid  treatment  will  be 
indicated  if  the  first  helps  a  little. 


Rust  in  Water  Heater 


*4VATE  deliveries  make 
Mu  dissatisfied  custom¬ 
ers  and  high  tire  costs 
cut  my  profits  — so  I  use' 
Red-Tops.  They’re  the 
only  tires  I  can  really  de¬ 
pend  on  to  keep  my  car 
on  the  job  every  hour 
day  in  and  day  out.” 

The  secret  of  Red -Top’s 
ability  to  stand  more 
hard  knocks  than  other 
tires  is  found  in  its  extra 
ply  and  its  extra  heavy 
tough  red  tread.  This 
heavier  and  stronger 
construction  adds  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  to  its  life. 


-the 
store 
keeper 


Time  to  Re-tire 
Get  a  Fisk 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off. 


The  water  in  our  water  heater,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  stove,  is  rusty  since  we  at¬ 
tached  a  new  stove.  What  can  be  done? 
We  use  rainwater.  c.  F.  H. 

The  trouble  comes  from  the  water-back 
in  the  new  stove,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
as  long  as  you  have  that  casting  there. 
Very  similar  trouble  in  hot-water  house 
heating  systems  is  often  cured  by  putting 
a  little  water  glass  (sodium  silicate,  the 
same  thing  used  for  preserving  eggs)  in 
the  system,  but  of  course  the  water  so 
treated  stays  there.  If  I  had  that  trouble 
I  should  try  emptying  the  whole  thing, 
and  then  putting  in  just  enough  water  to 
insure  filling  the  water-back  in  the  stove, 
having  added  to  that  water  a  pint  or  so  of 
water  glass  solution,  and  letting  this  stay 
in  several  hours,  then  drawing  it  off  and 
rinsing  well.  There  is  a  chance  it  would 
help. 

As  you  are  using  distilled  water  (the 
sun  does  the  distilling,  to  be  sure,  but 
that  is  a  mere  detail),  your  only  impuri¬ 
ties  are  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  but 
this  solution  of  these  gases  in  pure  water 
is  a  first-rate  ruster  for  cast-iron.  Some 
day  in  the  Fall  when  you  also  have  water 
extract  of  leaves,  from  the  leaves  in  the 
gutters,  you  may  be  surprised  by  a  run 
of  purple  or  black  water,  due  to  the  tan¬ 
nin  present.  If  you  could  get  a  piece  of 
zinc  hung  in  the  water  by  an  iron  wire 
connected  to  the  iron  pipe,  but  clear  from 
all  else,  it  might  reverse  the  polarity  of 
the  cast-iron  water-back,  and  then  you 
would  probably  have  no  more  trouble. 
That  works  well  in  steam  boilers  in  some 
cases.  The  amount  of  zinc  which  would 
dissolve  would  be  insignificant. 


Vaporizer  for  Gasoline 

Are  the  various  types  of  “vaporizers” 
advertised  as  being  able  to  increase  the 
mileage  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  to  about 
40-50  miles  reasonable?  F.  R. 

There  are  many  of  these  vaporizers  on 
the  market,  and  doubtless  some  of  them 
will  increase  the  mileage  obtainable  from 
a  gallon  of  gasoline  somewhat,  as  the 
more  finely  divided  the  fluid  gasoline  is 
when  it  reaches  the  combustion  chamber 
the  better  the  result  secured  from  it  will 
be,  as  it  will  be  more  completely  burned. 
The  average  mileage  obtainable  with  a 
Ford  is  probably  around  18  miles  per 
gallon,  and  any  claim  to  increase  this  to 
40  or  50  is  extravagant.  Most  of  these 
devices  are  sold  at  an  enormous  profit, 
and  the  same  amount  of  money  used  in 
keeping  the  ignition  and  fuel  line  checked 
up  will  usually  bring  greater  results. 


•  OkO 


Made from 
Kerosene  > 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Limestone  P  ulverizer 

From  Factory  $OCA 
to  Farmer  kOU 


Reasonable  terms'.  Capacity 
2  tons perhour.  Why  pay.more 
when  you  can  buy  direct. 
Write  us  for  free  literature. 

Knoxville  Pulverizer  Co.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


0,  OIL 
^ RANGES 


See  them  at  the 

NEW  YORK 
STATE  FAIR 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SEPTEMBER  8th  to  SEPTEMBER  13th 

THE  VAPO  STOVE  COMPANY,  LIMA,  OHIO 


No  odor  No  wicks 
No  noise  No  soot  No  smoke 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES 

BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
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THIS  new  726-page  Cata¬ 
logue  will  bring  a  new 
opportunity  for  saving  and  satis¬ 
faction  into  your  home. 

You  can  tell  how  much  this 
book  will  mean  to  you  only  by 
trial.  Therefore,  we  make  you 
this  offer — one  copy  of  this  Cata¬ 
logue  is  yours  free.  Send  for 
it.  See  for  yourself  that  no 
other  method  of  buying  is  so 
easy  and  pleasant  as  ordering 
by  mail  from  Ward’s.  You 
study  prices  and  descriptions  at 
your  leisure  in  your  own  home — 
then  merely  sit  down  and  list 
the  things  you  want. 


It  is  a  very  great  satisfaction 
to  be  sure  of  the  quality  of 
every  thing  you  buy.  At 
Ward’s  only  reliable  goods  are 
sold.  We  offer  no  price  baits. 
We  never  make  a  seemingly  low 
price  by  sacrificing  quality.  We 
offer  you  only  goods  that  will 
give  you  satisfaction  —  goods 
that  will  win  you  as  a  customer 
of  Ward’s. 

For  52  years  we  have  defi¬ 
nitely  guaranteed  every  transac¬ 
tion — “Your  money  back  if  you 
arenotsatisfied.”For52  yearsour 
name  has  stood  for  unquestioned 
reliability  and  honest  dealing. 


Your  Savings  fVill  Be  Large 

$50,000,000  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  was  bought  for  this  book. 
Bought  by  expert 
buyers  in  the  best 
markets  of  the  world 
— men  whose  trade  is 
“  buying,  ”  whose  on¬ 
ly  orders  were,  “Buy 
merchandise  of  qual¬ 
ity,  but  buy  at  prices 
that  will  bringourcus- 
tomers  the  greatest 
possible  savings.  ” 


500,000  More  Families  Started 
Buying  at  JVard’s  Last  Year 

Half  amillionmorefamiliesstarted 
buy  ing  at  W  ard ’s  last 
year!  Half  a  mil¬ 
lion  more  families 
changed  their  habits 
of  purchasing  and 
took  up  this  modem 
way  of  shopping — 
this  most  eco- 
nomical  way  of 
buying.  Why  not 
you, too? 


Ward’s  is  a 
House  of  SERVICE 

Your  order  will  be  shipped 
within  24  hours.  When 
your  order  comes  to  W ard’s 
it  is  appreciated.  It  is 
given  immediate  and  care¬ 
ful  attention.  Our  success 
is  built  upon  our  service 
to  our  customers. 

The  coupon  will  bring 
you  your  Catalogue  free. 
It  costs  you  nothing  to  find 
out  for  yourself.  Clip  the 
coupon  now.  Send  for  the 
Catalogue  today. 


_  ESTABLISHED  1872 

Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  Hou se  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

cago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Ft.  Worth 


To 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 
Dept.  64-H 

Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Oakland,  Calif., 
Ft.  Worth 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house 
nearest  you) 

Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of 
Montgomery  Ward’s  complete 
Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue. 


Name . . 
Address 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Countrywide  Situation 

DAIRY  SIDE  LINES;  EGGS  SELLING  WELL; 

SHIFTING  CROPS  ;  FARMERS  RAISING 

MORE;  INTENSIVE  POTATO  GROWING. 

Sales  of  choice  dairy  cows  at  $150  or 
more,  in  eastern  dairy  sections  suggest 
that  perhaps  some  of  the  back  farmers 
with  plenty  of  hay  are  neglecting  a  good 
opportunity.  Even  a  fairly  good  milker 
sells  for  $100.  Such  a  line  of  produc¬ 
tion  means  a  number  of  surplus  calves 
and  these  bring  good  cash  income  at  $10 
per  100  lbs.  They  can  be  fattened  most¬ 
ly  on  separator  milk  with  a  little  feed 
flour  added,  if  one  knows  how  to  handle 
them  that  way. 

All  live  stock,  even  hogs,  are  selling 
better  now,  but  grain  feeds  are  likely  to 
stay  high  this  season.  Careful  buying 
and  plenty  of  bulky  farm-raised  stuff 
will  be  needed  to  keep  the  bills  within 
limits.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  apple  pom¬ 
ace  and  cull  apples  which  will  help  if  used 
in  moderation,  and  some  rye  for  early 
Soring  feeding  will  come  in  handy.  While 
the  hay  was  generally  good,  some  import¬ 
ant  dairy  sections  had  a  spell  of  dry 
weather  at  the  wrong  time,  especially 
the  far  West  and  most  of  New  England. 
For  Winter  dairying  the  outlook  is  noth¬ 
ing  wonderful  because  of  the  price  of 
grain  and  the  heavy  reserves  of  butter  in 
cold  storage. 

EGG  MARKET  ACTS  WELL 

The  cost  of  poultry  feed  may  lead  to 
considerable  thinning  out  of  flocks.  In 
that  case  the  early  seller  will  have  the 
best  of  it.  Hens  beginning  to  lose  their 
tail  feathers  will  do  their  owners  little 
more  good  as  layers  and  should  be  culled 
out.  Late  molters  include  the  majority 
of  best  layers.  Live  fowls  bring  25c 
per  pound  now,  but  may  sell  lower  when 
the  rush  comes.  The  egg  market  acts 
well  for  this  time  of  year,  exceeding  50c 
in  some  markets.  But  the  usual  rise  in 
the  late  months  may  be  checked  some¬ 
what  by  the  heavy  stocks  in  cold  stor¬ 
age.  Holders  who  lost  money  last  year 
probably  will  not  hold  so  late  this  season. 

DANGER  IN  JUMPY  FARMING 

After  all  it  is  little  use  to  jump  from 
one  product  to  another  provided  a  farmer 
knows  how  to  make  the  old  line  pay  in 
good  seasons.  During  the  past  10  years 
conditions  have  favored  first  one  thing 
and  then  another  and  back  again  re¬ 
peatedly.  Farmers  are  like  a  group  of 
people  on  a  raft.  All  goes  well  when  the 
water  is  smooth  and  the  heavyweights 
stay  in  the  middle  of  the  raft  while  the 
others  keep  fairly  still.  When  the  stream 
gets  a  bit  rough  the  crew  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  nervous;  a  group  shifts  from  the 
wheat  side  to  the  corn  side,  or  to  the 
dairy  end,  and  others  dodge  to  the  cot¬ 
ton  corner.  The  raft  tips  under,  and 
back  they  run  until  the  other  end  begins 
to  tip.  It  is  only  the  heavyweights  at 
the  center  that  prevent  an  upset.  They 
are  tied  down  by  training,  habit,  and 
capital  invested,  and  stay  where  they  are 
while  the  quick  movers  are  jumping  ner¬ 
vously  about,  trying  to  restore  the  bal¬ 
ance.  The  raft  went  through  the  war¬ 
time  rapids  without  tipping  over  and 
now  seems  likely  to  go  through  the  whirl¬ 
pool  at  the  foot,  although  the  grain  side 
is  still  tilting  dangerously,  and  too  many 
are  trying  to  stand  together  on  some  of 
the  corners.  This  bit  of  fancy  does  not 
mean  fo  show  that  a  farmer  should  not 
consider  his  position  carefully  and  make 
some  changes  from  time  to  time  for  good 
cause.  That  is  quite  different  from  a 
sudden  shift  just  because  something  paid 
or  did  not  pay  the  season  before. 

IS  FARMING  TOO  GOOD? 

Part  of  the  trouble  with  farming  the 
last  few  years  can  be  traced  to  the 
greater  effectiveness  of  the  farmer  him¬ 
self.  During  the  stress  of  war  time  he 
learned  to  get  along  without  much  out¬ 
side  help  and  to  use  more  and  more  ma¬ 
chinery  and  bought  in  considerable  new 
land.  Now  with  a  million  fewer  men  on 
the  farms  more  stuff  is  being  raised  than 
before  the  war.  That  is  what  ails  po¬ 
tatoes  for  instance  and  with  this  crop 
and  others  too,  improved  methods  tell 
the  story.  The  average  yield  the  country 
over  used  to  be  hardly  a  hundred  bushels. 
Lately  it  has  been  from  106  to  112  which 
means  a  big  difference  when  applied  to 
four  million  acres.  In  Canada,  which  is 
a  better  potato  country,  excepting  our 
great  northern  tier  of  potato  States,  they 
get  about  150  bushels  an  acre.  Our  best 
growers  are  doing  far  better  than  the 
average.  In  Maine  they  expect  at  least 
200  bushels. 

THE  300  BUSHEL  CLUB 

Here  is  a  report  from  the  “300  Bushel 
Club”  of  Michigan,  whose  22  members 
average  342  bushels  per  acre  on  fields 
from  two  acres  upward.  They  credit  use 
of  certified  seed  with  about  75  bushels 
of  the  gain  over  the  State  average  of  114 
bushels.  This  means  good,  sound  seed 
stock  free  from  germs  of  scab,  mosaic, 
etc.  Most  of  them  used  manure  aver¬ 
aging  11  tons  besides  an  average  of  614 
lbs.  per  acre  of  fertilizer.  They  used 
plenty  of  seed,  19  bushels  per  acre,  and 
they  averaged  fully  five  sprayings  and 
five  cultivations.  They  planted  on  sandy 
loam  and  clay  loam  sod  land,  preferably 
clover  and  Alfalfa.  Best  yields  were 
crops  planted  3  ft.  by  16  in.  They  sold 
the  crops  mostly  for  seed  and  made  good 


profits.  Even  in  the  ordinary  market  the 
crops  would  pay  well,  but  what  would 
happen  if  all  the  northern  farmers  joined' 
the  “300  Bushel  Club?”  At  present  the 
members  have  no  need  to  worry.  Even  a 
small  profit  means  a  fair  income,  and 
by  skillful  marketing  they  are  doing  very 
well  indeed.  Such  yields  suggests  what 
will  happen  when  farmers  really  set  out 
to  raise  big  crops  of  any  kind,  and  plenty 
of  them  will  do  it  whenever  increasing 
population  makes  better  markets. 

AVERAGE  NORTHERN  TRUCK  CROPS 

Various  leading  northern  truck  crops; 
cabbage,  onions,  lettuce,  celery,  carrots 
and  cantaloupes  have  been  coming  along 
about  as  usual,  with  usual  production, 
expected  if  the  season  is  long  enough  to 
carry  the  late  plantings.  Many  crops  are 
two  weeks  late  and  some  cold  weather 
lately  caused  fear  that  freezing  may  oc¬ 
cur  early. 

The  commercial  carrot  crop  may  not 
be  excessive.  It  promises  about  one-fifth 
more  than  last  season  but  still  about  that 
much  below  the  production  of  1922.  For¬ 
tunately  some  farmers  who  felt  like 
planting  heavily  to  this  crop  changed 
their  minds  when  they  saw  what  was 
going  on  and  so  left  a  fair  chance  for 
those  who  stayed  in.  g.  b.  f. 


Crop  Notes 


We  have  had  a  very  backward  season 
here  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y..  but  the 
haying  is  done'  at  last.  The  neighbors 
helped  the  last  few  days,  and  things 
moved  faster  than  when  we  were  alone. 
The  vegetable  garden  looks  good,  all  but 
the  corn.  The  crows  had  a  feast,  and  we 
replanted,  but  it  was  so  late  before  we 
knew  why  it  did  not  grow.  I  have  not 
many  flowers  and  I  miss  them  very 
much,  but  I  had  so  much  painting  and 
papering  to  do  I  could  not  find  time 
to  start  them  in  the  Spring,  so  I  will 
have  to  look  at  the  new  wallpaper  in¬ 
stead  of  bouquets  I  might  have  had.  We 
have  over  200  acres  and  only  my  hus¬ 
band,  myself  and  four-year-old  son  to 
work  it.  Help  is  scarce  and  wages  high 
this  Summer.  g  l  ti 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Crops  in  this  locality  are  magnificent; 
elsewhere  corn  is  spotted  ;  lack  of  drain- 
fl»e,  probably.  A  dry  cold  Spring  was 
followed  'by  wet  cool  June  and  July  ;  two 
weeks  of  scattered  days  will  count  all  the 
hot  weather.  Clover  is  wonderful.  From 
our  experience  would  not  recommend 
Mammoth.  Red  clover;  a  hard  job  to  get 
rough,  coarse  stuff;  slow  and  hard  to 
cure.  A  neighbor  sowed  White  clover 
and  I  reckon  he  wishes  he  had  tried  out 
Alfalfa  instead  ;  finally  cut  and  bound  it 
with  a  harvester,  and  shocked  it.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  believe  the  western  papers  did 
more  “hollering”  about  the  McNany- 
Uangen  bill  than  the  farmers  did.  An  ab¬ 
solute  prohibition  immigration  'bill  would 
help  more ;  the  hordes  of  immigrants  cut 
down  wages  and  react  on  all  interests. 
Better  transportation  'by  water  is  what 
the  Mississippi  Valley  needs  most  of  all. 
The  tribute  of  freight  rates  is  next  to  pro¬ 
hibitive  to  shippers.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  finest  grass  in  South  Dakota,  with 
none  of  the  big  herds,  bear  mute  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  freight  tax.  The  railroads 
are  fooling  themselves.  A  person  can 
drive  all  day  in  South  Dakota  and  never 
see  a  herd  or  drove  of  cattle.  “Owners 
went  broke’”  is  the  reason.  May  the 
punch  in  The  R»  N.-Y.  never  grow 

less-  MRS.  G.  L.  T. 


Spraying-  to  Kill  Brush 

1.  I  have  an  orchard  surrounded  by 
brush,  and  find  it  a  little  expensive  to 
keep  it  cut  back.  Would  it  be  feasible 
to  spray  the  brush,  ,Say  in  August,  with 
dormant  strength  lime-<siilphur,  the  idea 
being  to  kill  all  leaves  an-d  thus  kill  the 
young  trees?  Would  the  new  lubricating 
oil  emulsion  now  being  recommended  as 
a  substitute  for  lime-sulphur,  and  costing 
about  one-sixth  as  much,  serve  the  same 
purpose?  It  would  have  to  be  used  at 
about  double  the  dormant  strength,  as  I 
notice  they  claim  to  use  it  in  Summer  for 
San  Jose  scale  without  much  leaf  burn 
2.  What  is  humus  value  of  plowed-under 
corncobs?  h.  Dallas  m’cabe. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  We  shall  have  to  pass  this  on  to 
someone  who  has  tried  such  spraying.  A 
flock  of  goats  would  clean  up  that  brush. 
We  have  found  that  cutting  the  brush 
and  burning  late  in  August  or  early  in 
September  will  in  time  clean  it  out.  The 
most  effective  time  to  cut  brush  is  just 
when  it  has  ended  its  Summer  growth. 
If  anyone  has  tried  spraying  to  kill  such 
brush  we  want  their  experience.  2.  Corn¬ 
cobs  have  but  little  value  as  humus.  They 
are  too  slow  to  decay. 


Minister:  “Why  do  you  not  get  a 
wife,  Donal’?”  Donald:  “I  micht  get  a 
bad  one.”  Minister :  “Trust  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  an’  you’ll  be  all  right.”  Donald : 
“I’m  no’  so  sure,  minister,  for  ye  ken 
Providence  has  to  dispose  of  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  guid.” — The  Humorist. 
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Dill  Pickles 

The  following  recipe  which  we  printed 
last  year  has  been  asked  several  times  of 
late.  It  is  a  tested  recipe  from  Mrs.  H. 
L.  D. : 

“My  way  of  making  dill  pickles  in  the 
home  ie  as  follows:  Use  four  or  five 
gallon  jar  and  rain  water.  Put  in  salt 
and  stir  to  dissolve  it.  When  the  water 
gets  pretty  tasty  with  salt,  it  is  enough. 
Then  put  in  a  layer  of  dill,  stalk  and 
leaves,  some  grapevines  and  leaves,  and 
then  the  cucumbers.  If  you  have  bought 
them  in  quantities,  put  them  up  at  once, 
or  if  you  have  your  own  vines,  add  to 
them  from  day  to  day  as  you  pick  them. 
Midway  in  the  jar  put  in  more  dill  and 
grapevines,  and  cover  the  top  with  grape 
leaves,  then  with  a  cloth  tucked  down 
well  around  the  edges.  Then  put  in  in¬ 
verted  plate  or  small  pieces  of  board  and 
weight.  Usually  I  set  mine  on  cellar 
floor,  and  don’t  disturb  till  holidays.  Then 
skim  off  carefully,  remove  weight  and 
plate,  take  the  cloth  off  carefully  and 
wash.  Take  out  a  dozen  or  two  of  the 
pickles  and  a  little  brine  to  keep  them  in 
until  they  are  used,  and  cover  the  remain¬ 
der  as  in  the  first  place. 

“To  prepare  dill  pickles  in  two-quart 
jars,  sterilize  jars  and  covers.  Leave 
cucumbers  in  cold  water  over  night,  or 
firing  them  in  fresh  from  the  vines.  Put 
dill  in  bottom  of  jars  and  pack  in  cucum¬ 
bers.  Put  in  some  small  ones  to  fill  in, 
and  I  like  three  or  four  pickling  onions 
to  the  jar.  Have  ready  and  boiling  one 
quart  vinegar  and  one-half  cup  salt.  Wrap 
cloth  around  jar  and  pour  in  slowly  to 
allow  vinegar  to  filter  in  around  cucum¬ 
bers;  fill  to  overflowing,  put  on  rubbers 
and  seal.  Turn  jar  over  and  roll  it  to 
allow  all  cucumbers  to  get  the  action  of 
vinegar  and  salt,  and  they  will  be  fine 
dills.” 

The  following  directions  for  making 
dill  pickles  are  given  in  Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tin  1159,  “Fermented  Pickles,”  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington : 

For  making  dill  pickles  in  the  home 
use  stone  jars  or  clean  watertight  kegs  or 
barrels.  If  a  four-gallon  jar  is  used,  pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows:  Place  in  the  bottom  a 
layer  of  dill  (stalks  and  leaves)  and  one- 
half  ounce  of  mixed  spice.  Wash  cucum¬ 
bers  of  uniform  size,  and  fill  the  jar  to 
within  2  or  3  in.  of  the  top.  If  they  can 
be  obtained,  it  is  well  to  lay  a  layer  of 
grape  leaves  at  the  bottom  and  the  top. 
They  make  a  suitable  covering,  and  are 
believed  to  have  a  greening  effect  on  the 
pickles.  Pour  over  the  pickles  a  brine 
made  as  'follows :  Salt,  1  lb.  ;  vinegar, 
three-fourths  quart,  and  water  10  quarts. 
Cover  with  a  plate  or  board  with  a  weight 
on  top  to  keep  the  pickles  well  below  the 
brine.  The  pickles  should  be  kept  in  a 
temperature  of  about  86  degrees,  which 
will  induce  active  fermentation.  Fer¬ 
mentation  should  be  complete  in  10  days 
to  two  weeks.  A  scum  soon  forms  on  the 
top.  which  should  be  skimmed  off.  After 
active  fermentation  has  ceased,  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  should  be  protected  against  spoil¬ 
age.  One  method  is  to  leave  the  cucum¬ 
bers  in  the  keg  or  jar,  and  cover  with  a 
layer  of  paraffin,  poured  over  the  surface 
hot ;  when  cool  it  will  make  a  solid  coat¬ 
ing  over  the  pickles,  which  seals  effectual¬ 
ly.  If  preferred  the  pickles  may  be  sealed 
in  glass  jars  as  soon  as  sufficiently  cured, 
and  covered  with  fresh  brine  which  has 
been  heated,  the  brine  made  as  before. 
Hot  brine  is  never  used  at  first,  as  it  will 
kill  fermentation. 

If  dill  pickles  are  desired  in  barrel  lots, 
only  clean,  tight  barrels  should  be  used. 
Wash  cucumbers  and  fill  the  barrel,  add¬ 
ing  from  6  to  8  lbs.  of  green  or  brined 
dill,  or  half  that  amount  of  dried  dill, 
and  one  quart  of  mixed  spices.  The  dill 
and  spices  should  be  evenly  distributed  at 
the  top,  bottom  and  middle  of  the  barrel. 
Add  also  one  gallon  of  vinegar.  Prepare 
brine  in  the  proportion  of  *4  lb.  of  salt  to 
the  gallon  of  water.  Head  the  barrel 
tight,  and  through  a  hole  in  the  top  pour 
in  brine  until  it  overflows  the  head  and  is 
level  with  the  top  of  the  chime.  This  level 
must  be  maintained  by  adding  more  brine 
as  required.  Remove  the  scum  which 
soon  forms  on  the  surface.  During  the 
period  of  active  fermentation  the  barrel 
should  be  kept  in  a  warm  place,  and  the 
hole  in  the  head  should  be  left  open  to 
permit  gas  to  escape.  When  active  fer¬ 
mentation  is  over,  as  indicated  by  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  frothing  and  bubbling,  the  bar¬ 
rel  may  be  plugged  tight  and  stored  in  a 
cool  place.  The  pickles  are  ready  for  use 
iu  about  six  weeks.  More  brine  should 
be  added  if  any  leaks  away,  as  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  exclude  air  by  keeping  the  bar¬ 
rel  entirely  filled  with  brine. 

If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  pickles  for 
a  long  time  a  stronger  brine  is  desirable. 

A  30  degree  brine,  made  by  adding  10 
ounces  of  salt  to  the  gallon  of  water,  is 
used  under  such  conditions.  If  the  bar¬ 
rels  are  filled  and  tight,  kept  in  a  cool 
place,  pickles  will  keep  a  year  in  this 
brine,  but  they  will  not  keep  if  air  is  not 
excluded. 


.Toan  (romantically)  :  “I  think  the 
poets  are  right.  George.  It’s  only  in  the 
great  open  spaces  that  we  find  ourselves !” 
George:  “Well,  we’re  20  miles  from  any¬ 
where.  the  sun’s  going  down,  and  I’ve  lost 
the  map.  so  now’s  your  chance!” — Lon¬ 
don  Opinion. 


EVERY  Buick  Model 

embodies  these  fund¬ 
amental  Buick  features 


6-Oylinder T>ui ckValte-in -Head  Engine 

B uicl^  Tour^Wheel  brakes 

(Complete  Automatic  Engine  lubrication 

Low  Pressure  Tires 

Third  Member  Thrive 

One-piece  Tull  Ventilating  "Windshield 

■*  (  Oft  dll  Closed  Models  ) 

Qantilever  Rear  Springs 
Trouble  Rearing  Steering  dear 
EuicJfVdvet  Action  Instantaneous  Qlutch 

WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT.  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


Jfandard 


txes 


Open  Models 

2-pass.  Roadster  .  .  .  $1150 
5-pass.  Touring  ...  1175 

Closed  Models 

5-pass.  Double  Service 

Sedan . $1475 

5>pass.  Sedan  .  .  .  1665 

4- pass.  Coupe  .  .  .  1565 

2-pass.  Double  Service 

Coupe  ....  1375 

Enclosed  Open  Models 

( With  Heaters) 

2-pass.  Roadster  .  .  $  1 190 

5- pass.  Touring  .  .  .  1250 

All  prices  f.o.b.  Buick  Factories 
Government  T ax  to  be  added 


Oil  aster  fixes 


Open  Models 


$136* 

1395 

1625 

1750 

1800 


2- pass.  Roadster 
5-pass.  Touring 
7-pass.  Touring 

3- pass.  Sport  Roadster 

4- pass.  Sport  Touring 

Closed  Models 

5- pass.  Sedan . $2229 

7-pass.  Sedan .  2429 

5-pass.  Brougham  Sedan  .  .  2350 

3- pass.  Country  Club  Special  2075 

4- pass.  Coupe . 2125 

7-pass.  Limousine  ...  2525 

Town  Car  .  . .  2925 

Enclosed  Open  Models 
(  With  Heaters ) 

2-pass.  Roadster  ....  $1400 

5- pass.  Touring  ....  1475 

7-pass.  Touring  ....  1700 

All  prices  f.o.b.  Buick  Factories 
Government  Tax  to  be  added 
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You  Get  Results 

with  SOLVAY 

There’s  no  years  of  waiting  when  you  use 
SOLVAY  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE. 

This  finely  ground,  PULVERIZED  Limestone 
makes  good  the  very  first  season  and  three  or 
four  yearn  thereafter.  Fields  must  be  sweet  to  give 
bumper  crops  and  SOLVAY  makes  them  sweet, 
— brings  the  big  profits.  Economical,  safe,  non¬ 
caustic,  easy  to  handle,  in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk. 
Place  your  order  early  for  prompt  shipment. 

Many  interesting  facts  are  in  the 
SOL  VAY  Lime  Book  — free  l  IV rite  today. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO..  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


[iiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimim 
Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


— 


-g-sdgtllfj  This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

'iimimmiiimmiimimiimmiiimimiii 
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Market  News  an  a  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New'  Jersey  State  Department  ©f 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Carlot  receipts  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  been  light  due  to  the  profuse  offer¬ 
ings  of  nearby  produce.  Cantaloupes 
have  become  a  favorite  breakfast  fruit 
and  seem  to  gain  in  popularity  each  sea¬ 
son.  In  spite  of  the  large  quantities  of 
cantaloupes,  which  are  mostly  pink  and 
green  meated  varieties  that  are  trucked 
in  from  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey,  California  and  Texas  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  ship  to  the  Philadelphia  market. 
Honey  Dews  and  Casaba  melons  are 
products  of  the  West  and  Southwest  but 
they  seem  to  be  able  to  compete  with  our 
local  cantaloupes,  as  several  carloads 
were  received  during  the  week.  Prices, 
however,  weakened,  Maryland  Pink 
Meats  standard  45’s  and  36’s  ranging 
from  $1.50  to  $1.75  with  some  express 
shipments  of  45’s  reaching  $2.50 ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  Salmon  tints,  standard  36’s  and 
45’s  were  also  quoted  at  $2.50  a  crate 
for  the  best  stock,  out  of  which  must 
come  all  costs  of  marketing  from  the 
west  coast.  Watermelon  receipts  have 
been  heavy  and  prices  in  many  cases 
were  not  sufficient  to  pay  freight  charges, 
prices  ranging  all  the  way  from  $150 
for  a  car  of  20-lb.  average  melons  to  $250 
to  $275  for  a  car  of  22  to  24-lb.  average 
melons.  There  was  a  moderate  demand 
for  the  light  supply  of  York  State  pears, 
Clapps  Favorite  in  bushel  baskets  selling 
$2.50  to  $2.75  and  express  shipments  of 
Bartletts  brought  $3  to  $3.25  a  bushel. 
As  usual,  peaches  have  shown  a  wide 
range  in  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
stock  offered,  but  good  to  fancy  peaches 
have  moved  along  fairly  well.  Georgia 
Elbertas  ranged  $2.50  to  $3  per  6-basket 
carrier,  and  New  Jersey  Hileys  sold  gen¬ 
erally  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  bushel.  New 
Jersey  Belles  will  be  at  the  height  of  the 
season  about  September  1.  Apples  have 
been  moving  slowly  but  the  prices  held 
about  steady.  Pennsylvania  growers  have 
already  begun  shipping  in  barrels,  the 
various  odd  varieties  coming  in  selling 
for  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  barrel.  New  Jersey 
growers  are  marketing  Gravensteins, 
Wealthy  and  Duchess,  which  worked  out 
at  from  50c  to  $1.25  per  % -bushel  basket. 
Berries  continue  to  arrive  in  adequate 
quantities  for  the  needs  of  the  trade, 
mostly  from  nearby.  Raspberries  have 
worked  up  to  $6  to  $7.50  per  00-pint 
crate,  huckleberries  $3.50  to  $5.50  per 
32-qt.  crate,  and  blackberries  averaged 
about  $2.25  a  crate.  California  boxed 
pears,  plums  and  grapes  are  arriving,  the 
beginning  of  the  influx  of  western  fruit 
for  the  Fall  trade.  Until  recently  there 
has  been  a  fair  demand  for  onions  but  a 
slow  market  developed  causing  prices  to 
weaken  to  $3.25  per  100-lb.  sack  for  U. 
S.  No.  1.  Japanese  sets,  while  No.  1  York 
State  yellows,  medium  size,  ranged  $2.40 
to  $2.75.  A  big  cut  in  the  acreage  of 
late  onions  is  reported  in  California  while 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  as  large  a  yield  as  in 
1023.  However,  most  of  the  other  large 
onion  growing  States  show  an  increase. 
The  total  commercial  production  in  the 
late  onion  States  is  forecasted  at  12.602,- 
000  bushels.  Sweet  corn  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  well  this  season  and  there  has  been 
an  active  demand  for  Lima  beans,  with 
prices  fluctuating  almost  daily.  Cabbage, 
beets  and  snap  beans  held  steady.  Sacked 
potatoes  were  dull.  New  .Tersev  has  been 
digging  and  shipping  rather  heavily  for 
a  week,  although  recent  rains  have  slowed 
up  the  work  for  a  few  days. 

EGGS  AND  POTJI.TRY 

Receipts  of  high  grade  eggs  have  been 
relatively  light  and  the  continued  good 
demand  for  this  class  of  stock  has  caused 
an  advance  of  3  or  4c  a  dozen  within  the 
week,  nearby  and  western  extra  firsts 
selling  at  41c  and  firsts  at  36c  a  dozen. 
There  is  plenty  of  medium  and  poor  stock, 
however,  which  found  a  dull  market  and 
such  were  worked  out  at  irregular  prices. 
Receipts  of  eggs  in  Philadelphia  since 
January  1  are  lighter  than  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago  by  53.000  cases,  while 
cold  storage  holdings  on  August  25  were 
reported  at  322,354  cases  compared  with 
345,419  cases  a  year  ago. 

Offerings  of  fancy  live  fowl  have  been 
kept  well  cleaned  up  but  the  market  in 
general  was  inclined  to  be  weak.  Fancy 
fowl,  colored,  sold  at  27  to  23c  a  pound 
and  White  Leghorns  .dropped  to  18  to 
21c  a  pound.  Broilers  were  rather  quiet 
and  prices  eased  off,  fancy  Plymouth 
Rocks  averaging  about  37c  while  smaller 
sizes  of  broilers  sold  as  low  as  30c  a 
pound.  The  next  Hebrew  holiday  comes 
the  last  two  days  in  September  and  the 
best  market  days  are  September  24,  25 
and  26  for  live  fat  fowls,  Turkeys  and 
ducks.  Offerings  of  dressed  poultry  are 
about  equal  to  the  demand  and  prices 
have  changed  very  little.  Fresh  killed 
fowls,  dry  picked,  barreled  packed,  weigh¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  or  over,  continued  to  sell  at  29 
to  30c  a  pound,  with  small  light  weight 
stock  going  as  low  as  20c.  Broiling  chick¬ 
ens  ranged  all  the  week  37  to  41e  a  pound 
and  nearby  ducklings  were  steadily  held 
at  23c. 

IIAY  AND  GRAIN 

Hay  receipts  continued  light  and  the 
market  held  steady  at  $23  to  $24  a  ton 
for  No.  2  Timothy,  not  enough  No.  1 
Timothy  coming  in  to  establish  a  market. 


Best  light  clover  mixed  averaged  $21.50 
a  ton  and  medium  clover  mixed  sold  for 
about  $20  a  ton.  Best  rye  straw  was 
quoted  at  $18  to  $1S.50  and  wheat  straw 
$13  to  $14  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  fairly  strong, 
with  Home  advances.  Eggs  are  feeling  the ' 
approach  of  the  molting  season  and  are 
higher,  but  live  poultry  is  weak. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  38  to  43c ; 
dairy,  30  to  37c;  crocks,  28  to  30c;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  21c.  Cheese,  steady ;  flats, 
longhorns,  new,  21  to  22c;  daisies,  22  to 
23c;  limburger,  32  to  34c;  block  Swiss, 
34  to  35c.  Eggs,  higher ;  hennery,  38  to 
42c ;  State  and  Western,  candled,  32  to 
36c ;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm ;  turkeys,  33  to 
36c ;  fowls,  27  to  30 ;  chickens,  33  to  34c ; 
broilers,  34  to  40c ;  ducks,  26  to  28c ; 
geese,  20  to  24c;  old  roosters,  18  to  19c. 
Live  poultry,  weak ;  fowls,  28  to  30c ; 
broilers,  28  to  32c ;  old  roosters,  15  to 
16c ;  ducks,  25  to  26c ;  geese,  17  to  20c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  dull;  Duchess,  bu.,  75  to  90c; 
sweets,  Astrakhan,  Transparent,  $1  to 
$1.50;  seconds,  50  to  75c.  Potatoes, 
steady ;  Eastern  Shore,  bbl.,  $2.65  to 
$2.85  ;  homegrown,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  sweets, 
hamper,  $3  to  $3.50. 

PEACHES - MELONS 

Peaches,  firm ;  Elbertas,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.50;  Ililey  Belle,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  home¬ 
grown.  90c  to  $1.  Cantaloupes,  Maryland, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  homegrown,  bu.,  $3 
to  $3.50 ;  honeydew,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 
Watermelons,  each,  35  to  65c. 

FRUITS - BERRIES 

Pears,  steady ;  California,  box,  $4  to 
$4.75.  Cherries  about  gone ;  red,  crate, 
$3  to  $3.50;  oxheart,  basket,  $1.25  to 
$1.35.  Plums,  California,  24-lb.  box, 
$1.25  to  $1.75.  Blackberries,  homegrown, 
qt.,  15  to  18c ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  20  to 
25c;  raspberries,  purple,  qt.,  20  to  22c; 
black,  IS  to  20c ;  red.  25  to  30c ;  goose¬ 
berries,  qt.,  10  to  12c;  currants,  red  or 
black,  qt.,  12  to  15c;  grapes,  Malaga, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Thompson  seedless,  $1 
to  $1.25. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beane,  dull ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10.50 
to  $11;  marrow,  $9  to  $10;  red  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  pea, 
$5.50  to  $6.  Onions,  weak ;  Ebenezer, 
bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Massachusetts,  bag, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.10  to 
$2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,'  dull ;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c; 
cabbage,  100  heads,  $2  to  $4;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3  ;  celery,  crate,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  25  to  30c  ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.75 
to  $3;  lettuce,  10-lb.  basket,  10  to  20c; 
Iceberg,  box,  50  to  75c;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  35  to  40c;  peas,  bag,  $1  to 
$1.25;  peppers,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
turnips,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady  ;  white,  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
22c;  dark,  17  to  18c;  qt.,  extract.  $8.25  to 
$8.50;  case,  $5  to  $6.  Maple  products, 
quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  18  to  22c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 

FEEDS 

Hay,  firm  ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $18  to 
$22 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $21 ;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $15;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $10  to 
$12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $29 ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $31;  Red-dog,  $41.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  $45.25 ;  oilmeal,  $48.50 ;  hominy, 
$45;  gluten,  $44.70;  oat  feed,  $16.50. 

j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Williams,  No.  1,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  As- 
trachan,  $1  to  $1.50;  Transparent,  75c  to 
$2.25. 

BUTTER 

Extra  creamery.  39%  to  40c ;  firsts,  37 
to  39c ;  seconds,  35  to  36%c. 

CHEESE 

Held  extras,  25  to  26c;  firets,  23  to 
24c;  fresh  extras,  21%c;  firsts,  20  to  21c. 

EGGS 

Hennery,  brown  extras,  55  to  56c; 
white  and  mixed  extras,  54  to  55c ;  west¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  37  to  38c ;  western  sec¬ 
onds,  29  to  31c. 

VARIOUS  FRUITS 

Huckleberries,  qt.,  10  to  20c;  muskmel- 
ons,  bu.  crate,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  watermelons, 
each,  20  to  60c ;  peaches,  6-basket  carrier, 
$2.50  to  $3.25 ;  blackberries,  15  to  20c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav — No.  1  Timothy,  $31  to  $32 ;  No. 
2.  $26  to  $27;  No.  3,  $17  to  $19;  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  $25;  swale,  $17  to  $20. 
Straw— Rye,  $22  to  $23 ;  oat,  $13  to  $15 ; 
wheat,  $12  to  $13. 


POTATOES 

New  southern,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3 ;  nearby, 
box,  $1  to  $1.25. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  26  to  28c  ;  broilers,  28  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  32c  ;  broilers,  36  to  40c ; 
ducklings,  24  to  26c;  old  roosters,  18  to 
20c. 

VEGETABLES 

String  beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  box,  75c  to  $1 ; 
radishes,  box,  50c  to  $1 ;  spinach,  box,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  squash,  box,  50c  to  $1. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

August  28,  1924. 

MILK 

September  League-pool  price  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone:  Class  1, 
$2.60  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2 ;  Class 
2B,  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2.05;  Class  3, 
$1.45.  Pool  price  July:  Gross,  $1.50;  ex¬ 
panses,  8c ;  certificates,  10c ;  net  cash, 
$1.32. 


Sheffield  Farms:  Class  1,  from  August 
16  to  31,  $2.60;  Class,  2,  $1.70;  Class  3, 
$1.55.  September  price  not  announced. 


Non-pool,  tentative 
$2.40;  Class  2,  $1.85. 

prices : 

Class  1, 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice . 

.$0.39 

@$0.39% 

.  .36 

@  .38% 

Ixjwer  grades . 

.  .33 

@  .35 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .20 

@  .29 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  spec.  .$0.20% @$0.21% 

Average  run . 19  @  .19% 

Skims . 10  @  .12 


EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.55@$0.50 

Medium  to  good . 45@  .52 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best .  .  .47 @  .4S 

Gathered,  best . 42  @  .43 

Common  to  good . 27  @  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.26 

Broilers . 2S@  .30 

Roosters . 15@  .16 

Ducks,  Spring . 23 @  .26 

Geese . 11  @  .12 

Rabbits,  lb . . 26‘@  .28 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.40@$0.42 

Common  to  good . 25@  .35 

Broilers,  best . 42 @  .43 

Fair  to  good . 35  @  .40 

Roosters . 17  @)  .20 

Ducks. . 23@  .24 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.  . .  6.00@  8.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  4.50@  6.50 

7  to  8  lbs .  3.50@  4.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.20@$0.2l 

Good  to  prime . 14@  .19 

Culls . 10@  .12 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best  . $12,00@$13.00 

Lower  grades .  7.00 @  9.00 

Sheep .  2.50@  4.50 

Lambs . 12.00@  14.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.00@$1.25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00@  2.00 

Carrots,  bu . 1.00@  1.25 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 75@  1.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . >. . .  1.00@  2.25 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.25 (it  1.75 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate .  1.00@  2.50 

Sweet  corn.  100  .  2.00 @  4.00 

Onions,  100  lbs . 1.25 @  2.85 

Tarsley,  100  bunches . 1.00@  1.50 

Peas,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  1.00@  3.00 

Peppers,  bu . , 1.00@  2.25 

Spinach,  bu . 1.00@  1.50 

Squash,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.50@  3.50 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50(d)  2.50 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate . 75@  1.50 

12-qt.  basket . 75@  1.00 

POTATOES 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . $1.00@$2.00 

Virginia .  1.00@  2.00 

Long  Island  .  2.00 (a)  3.00 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack .  1.00@  2.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 3.00@  9.00 

FRUIT 

Apples,  new,  bu . $0.75@  $2.50 

Barrel .  2.00@  3.50 

Peaches,  6-till  carrier .  1.00@  3.25 

Bushel  basket . 50@  1.50 

16-qt.  basket . 20 @  .35 

Blackberries,  qt . 09@  .10 

Raspberries,  pt . 12 (r?  .18 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15 @  .25 

Currants,  qt . 04@  .08 

Muckmelons,  bu .  2.75@  3.00 

Watermelons,  car  . 100.00@345.00 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket .  1.00@  1.25 

Pears,  bbl .  2.50@  6.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1,  Timothy _ $29.00@$30.00 

No.  2 .  27.00@  28.00 

No.  3 . - _  22.00@  24.00 

Straw — Rye . 19.00@  20.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 


Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.49@  .50 

Cheese . 34  @  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60@  .65 

Gathered . 40@  .55 

Fowls . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens  . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .50 

Peaches,  doz . 25@  .35 

Watermelons,  each . 50@  .80 

Honeydew  melons,  each . 35@  .50 

Blackberries,  qt.  20@  .25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25@  .35 

Potatoes,  lb . 02 @  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 10@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 06 @  .08 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 05  @  .06 

Cucumbers,  each . 05 @  .10 

Corn,  doz . 35  @  .50 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  quotations  are  :  New  York 
and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  52  to 
53c;  half  blood,  52  to  53c;  quarter  blood, 
49  to  50c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half 
blood  combing,  54  to  55c ;  three-eighths 
blood,  52  to  53c.  New  England  half  blood, 
48  to  50c ;  quarter  blood,  47  to  48c.  Tex¬ 
as,  scoured  basis,  $1.20  to  $1.35.  Oregon, 
No.  1,  staple,  $1.35  to  $1.38.  Mohair, 
combing,  75  to  80c ;  carding,  65  to  70c. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department,  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 


The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Aug.  25,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  High’bridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Braneh- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  'Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  :  Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.58% 

No.  3  white  oats . 57% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.33% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.33% 

Per  ton 


Spring  bran  . . $32.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  32.90 

Spring  middlings  .  34.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  44.40 

White  hominy . 4S.40 

Yellow  hominy  .  48.40 

Gluten  feed  .  44.90 

Ground  oats  .  46.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains .  41.40 

Flour  middlings  .  38.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  47.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  52.90 

34%  linseed  meal .  53.65 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  3-5 — Fifteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Botanical  Museum,  Bronx  Park, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  8-13 — iNew  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-20 — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  22-28 — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  la. 

Sept.  27-Oet.  4  —  National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wiis. 

Oct.  1-4 — Hemlock,  Livingston  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  Fair. 

Nov.  1-8 — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Nov.  5-7 — Annual  meeting  and  exhi¬ 
bition,  New  Hampshire  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  IT. 

Nov.  11-lh — American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  12-14— National  Grange,  annual 
convention,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  12-14 — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Sbciety,  annual  meeting,  Vernon 
Room,  Iladdon  Hall.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  26-29 — Cortland  Fanciers’  Club, 
annual  Poultry  Show,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Congressman  Dan  E.  Garrett,  dur¬ 
ing  his  recent  term  in  Washington,  had 
received  10  applications  for  pea  seeds 
from  one  of  his  constituents.  He  com¬ 
plied  with  each  request,  but  when  the 
eleventh  application  came  in,  sent  the 
package  of  seeds  with  the  following  let¬ 
ter:  “I  am  sending  you  the  seeds,  but 
what  in  Heaven’s  name  are  you  doing 
with  so  much  pea  seed?  Are  you  plant¬ 
ing  the  whole  State  of  Texas  with  peas?” 
“No,”  came  the  answer.  “We  are  not 
planting  them  at  all.  We  are  using  them 
for  soup.” — Houston  Post. 
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September 

A  good  time  to  take  care  of  your  Fall 
needs  —  Send  your  orders  now  to  the 

World’s  Largest  Store 


Everything  is  at  its  best  in  September! 

The  golden  Indian  Summer  days— the  best  of  all  the  year— carry  with  all  their 
beauty  a  suggestion  of  the  colder  weather  to  come.  Time  to  prepare  for  Winter ! 


OUR  SUPPLY  of  the  things  you  need  for 
fall  and  winter  is  most  complete.  Values 
are  the  greatest  in  years.  If  you  need 
wearing  apparel  for  any  of  the  members  of 
your  household,  if  you  need  new  furniture,  rugs 
or  furnishings  for  your  home,  if  you  would  like 
labor  saving  equipment  for  farm  or  shop,  if  you 
want  a  radio,  a  gun  or  a  tire — our  New  General 
Catalog  for  fall  and  winter  has  it  for  you  at  the 
lowest  prices. 


The  quality  of  Sears-Roebuck  goods  has  long 
been  recognized  by  our  eight  million  custom¬ 
ers.  They  know  that  we  were  the  first  to  guar¬ 
antee  merchandise  and  the  first  to  equip  a 
laboratory  to  make  certain  that  the  goods  were 
of  the  proper  quality.  We’d  like  to  have  you 
test  our  merchandise.  We  know  you  will  find 
it  the  best  that  can  be  had  at  anywhere  near 
the  price.  And  we  guarantee  it! 


—  'Don't  forget 
to  send  for  the 
New  Sears,  Roebuck 
Fall  Catalog  " 


Our  catalog  of  35,000  bargains  is  ready.  If  you  haven't 
already  received  your  copy,  use  the  convenient  coupon  below . 


RoebuckCo. 


We  guarantee  to 
satisfy  you  and  save  you  money 

Hour  Service ! 

The  World’s  Largest  Store 
gives  you  the  best  service! 

99  out  of  every  100  orders  are 
shipped  within  twenty -four 
hours  after  we  receive  them. 

That’s  Service! 


Mail  the  coupon  TOD  A  Y  to  the  store  nearest  you 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  66R70. 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Dallas  Seattle 

Send  Latest  General  Catalog. 

Name  . . 


Postoffice 
State  . . . 


Rural  Route . Box  No. 


The  Worlds  Largest  Store  owns  and  operates  Station  WL.S.  Wavelength  345  Meters.  Tune  in 


Street  and  No 
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Lay  roofs  that  don’t  talk  back 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  roofs  that  don’t  rot 
or  rust — roofs  that  don’t  need  painting  or  patching — roofs 
that  don’t  catch  fire  from  flying  sparks.  It  means  Barrett 
Roofings. 

Once  you  lay  Barrett  Roofings  you’ll  hear  no  more  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  house  tops.  And  that  means  no  more 
worry  about  leaks — no  more  digging  down  in  your  pocket 
for  upkeep  expense.  Sixty-six  years  of  experience  have 
taught  The  Barrett  Company  how  to  make  roofs  that  don't 
talk  back.  \ 

For  Your  House — A  roof  of  Barrett  Shingles  gives  last¬ 
ing  weather-tight  protection — adds  beauty  and  color.  Their 
weather-surface  is  everlasting  mineral  in  pleasing  soft 
shades.  And  these  rugged  shingles  are  highly  fire-resistant. 
Flying  sparks  or  burning  embers  burn  out  harmlessly  on 
their  surface.  This  is  important  to  people  who  live  far 
from  a  fire  department. 

For  Barns,  Sheds,  Etc.  —  there  is  Barrett  Mineral- 
Surfaced  Roofing,  the  most  attractive  roll  roofing  made. 
It,  too,  is  fire-resisting — surfaced  with  unfading  mineral  in 
the  same  pleasing  colors.  If  you  don’t  want  color  in  the 
roofs  of  your  barns  there  is  Barrett  Smooth-Surfaced  Roll 
Roofing — tough,  durable,  inexpensive,  easy  to  lay. 

Call  on  the  Barrett  dealer  nearest  you.  Ask  to  see  Barrett 
Roofings.  (Leading  lumber,  building  supply  and  hardware 
merchants  carry  them.)  There’s  a  Barrett  Roofing  that  is 
100%  right  for  any  building  on  your  farm. 


ROOFINGS 

Your  Choice  of  Six  Styles 


Ever  las  tic 

Smooth -Surfaced  Roofing 

A  roll  roofing  of  best  grade 
roofing  felt,  saturated  with  high 
grade  waterproofing  material. 
Made  in  medium  and  heavy 
weights.  Tough,  pliable,  elas¬ 
tic,  durable,  low  in  price,  and 
easy  to  lay. 

Everlasiic 

Mineral-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  beautiful  and  enduring  roll 
roofing.  Mineral-surfaced  in 
red,  green,  or  blue-black.  Popu¬ 
lar  for  cottages,  garages,  farm 
buildings. 


Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 

Handsome  enough  for  the 
expensive  home,  economical 
enough  for  small  farm  house 
or  cottage.  Mineral-surfaced 
in  beautiful  shades  of  red, 
green,  or  blue -black,  with 
extra-thick,  extra-rigid  base. 
Size  8"  x  12M". 


Everlastic  Single  Shingles 
• 

Identical  in  shape  with  Giant 
Shingles  but  not  quite  as  heavy. 
Mineral  -  surfaced  in  same 
beautiful  colors.  Need  no  paint¬ 
ing,  are  fire-resisting. 


Everlastic  Multi- Shingles 

Four  shingles  to  a  strip. 
Mineral-surfaced  in  red,  green, 
or  blue-black.  Two  sizes— 10  or 
12%  inches  deep,  both  32  inches 
long,  providing  two  or  three- 
ply  roof  when  laid  4  inches  to 
weather. 

Everlastic 

Octagonal  Strip  Shingles 

The  newest  mineral -sur¬ 
faced  strip  shingle.  Colors: 
red,  green,  or  blue-black.  Can 
be  laid  in  novel  designs  by 
interchanging  red  strips  with 
green,  or  red  strips  with  blue- 
black. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York  City 

I  have  checked  the  buildings  on  my  farm  that  need  new  roofs.  Please  send  me  free 
literature  describing  roofing  suitable  for  the  building  (or  buildings)  checked. 


HOUSE 

CHICKEN  HOUSES 

SILO 

GARAGE 

HOG  PEN 

SHEDS 

BARN 

CORN  CRIB 

Your  Name. 

Your  Address . 


low» . . . . State . 

Jn  Canada :  The  Barrett  Company.  Limited.  202 1  St.  Hubert  Street,  Montreal.  Que.,  Canada  i 


Things  To  Think  About 


Responsibility  for 
Drunkenness 

A  year  ago  last  Winter  A  had  a  sick 
cow.  On  the  way  home  from  town 
where  he  went  to  secure  medicine  he 
stopped  at  B’s.  Told  B  he  didn’t  know 
how  he  was  going  to  give  the  medicine 
to  the  cow  without  help.  B  offered  to  go 
home  with  him  and  help  him.  B  has 
been  a  drunkard  for  years,  but  the  prev¬ 
ious  tvro  years  had  abstained  from  drink. 
A  gave  B  several  glasses  of  hard  cider. 
He  offered  to  take  B  home  when  he  was 
ready  to  go,  but  B  thought  he  could  reach 
home  safely.  On  the  way  home  he  was 
overcome  and  lay  in  the  snow  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  his  wife  and  one  of  the 
children  found  him  ;  was  in  the  hospital 
some  time,  and  had  to  have  parts  of  all 
his  fingers,  which  froze,  removed.  A  is 
a  prosperous  farmer,  has  money  at  in¬ 
terest  :  B  has  nothing.  Mrs.  A  per¬ 
suaded  her  husband  to  settle  the  matter 
out  of  court  for  several  hundred  dollars; 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount ;  it  was 
a  little  less  than  a  thousand  dollars.  Now 
A’s  friends  and  relatives,  especially  his 
two  married  children  by  his  first  wife, 
tell  Mrs.  A  what  a  terrible  thing  she  did 
by  not  “standing  by  her  husband,”  as  no 
doubt  he  would  have  had  to  pay  only  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars  if  the  matter 
had  been  settled  in  court.  Will  you  tell 
me  just  what  A  would  have  been  liable 
for  if  same  had  been  taken  to  court,  both 
maximum  penalty  and  minimum  penalty? 
A  told  B  on  that  day  that  his^  married 
son  was  disposing  of  hard  cider,  and  also 
told  him  just  how  much  he  had  sold. 

New  Jersey.  neighbor. 

This  woman  has  evidently  saved  her 
husband  from  prosecution  and  conviction 
under  the  prohibition  law.  In  addition 
to  this  there  would  have  been  other  dam¬ 
ages  in  large  amount  which  he  might 
have  sustained.  It  is  not  too  late  yet 
for  this  prosecution  to  be  brought.  There 
might  be  a  fine  imposed  up  to  $1,000.  The 
National  Prohibition  law  fully  provides 
that  any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in 
person,  property,  means  of  support,  or 
otherwise,  by  an  intoxicated  person  or 
by  any  reason  of  intoxication  of  such  per¬ 
son  shall  have  a  right  of  action  against 
any  person  who  shall  be  unlawfully  sell¬ 
ing  to  or  assisting  in  procuring  liquor  for 
such  an  intoxicated  person.  If  they 
caused  or  contributed  to  such  intoxica¬ 
tion  in  any  such  action,  such  person 
shall  have  the  right  to  cover  actual  and 
exemplary  damages.  On  the  statement 
made  in  your  letter  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  clear  case  against  A,  as  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  injury  to  B.  Had  the  case 
come  into  court  the  consequences  might 
have  been  very  serious  to  A.  He  not  only 
would  have  lost  far  more  money  than  he 
actually  paid,  in  the  case  mentioned,  but 
he  would  have  been  liable  for  criminal 
prosecution  as  well.  His  wife  was  his 
best  friend  in  advising  him  to  settle  as 
he  did,  and  she  deserves  commendation, 
rather  than  censure,  for  the  part  she  took. 
This  ought  to  be  a  sound  warning  to 
anyone  in  the  country  who  thinks  he 
can  give  out  hard  cider  to  the  extent  of 
intoxication  to  any  of  his  neighbors  or 
friends. 


The  J apanese  Exclusion  Act 

We  live  in  Stanislaus  Co.,  Cal.,  near 
Turlock,  iu  the  heart  of  the  Turlock 
melon  district,  where  formerly  there  were 
large  numbers  of  Japanese,  especially 
during  the  melon  season.  About  three 
years  ago  there  was  a  campaign  against 
employing  Japanese  labor  and  leasing 
land  to  Japanese  tenants. 

At  that  time  most  of  the  Japanese  left 
this  community,  going  to  other  commu¬ 
nities  where  there  was  less  opposition  to 
them,  both  in  California  and  other  States. 
Tiie  opposition  to  the  Japanese  tenants 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  will  pay  a 
high  cash  rental  and  then  adopt  a  lower 
standard  of  living  and  work  their  women 
and  children  in  the  fields  in  order  to 
make  ends  meet.  They  are  not  better 
farmers  than  the  white  man ;  in  fact, 
those  that  I  have  known  are  not  so  good 
as  the  average  American  farmer.  And 
yet  the  American  farmer  would  have  to 
adopt  a  lower  standard'  of  living  than  he 
is  accustomed  to  in  order  to  compete  with 
them  in  the  lines  of  farming  requiring  a 
large  amount  of  hand  labor,  like  fruit, 
vegetables  and  melons.  Japanese,  either 
as  tenants  or  laborers,  are  seldom  found 
on  dairies  or  general  farms.  They  are 
very  slow  to  learn  how  to  handle  stock  or 
machinery.  , 

There  is  no  shoi  rtge  of  labor  here  at 
the  present  time.  So  far  as  I  know 
there  has  been  no  effort  to  induce  labor 
to  come  into  any  part  of  California  ex¬ 
cept  for  short  periods  during  fruit  har¬ 
vest,  and  that  is  taken  care  of  by  tran¬ 
sient  labor  within  the  State.  In  local¬ 


ities  devoted  to  one  kind  of  fruit,  white 
labor  quite  often  demands  more  than 
farmers  feel  able  to  pay.  Mexicans  are 
coming  in  in  increasing  numbers  t^  do 
this  kind  of  work  and  are  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  in  work  that  can  be  paid  for  by 
the  piece,  provided  they  work  in  gangs, 
with  a  boss  to  see  that  the  work  is  prop¬ 
erly  done.  I  am  sure  that  negroes  are 
not  wanted. 

The  exclusion  law  does  not  prevent  the 
Japanese  already  here  from  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  as  land  can  be  leased  or  owned  by 
the  children,  who  have  full  rights  of  citi¬ 
zenship.  Wages  here  are  40  cents  an 
hour,  without  board,  or  $2.50  to  $3  with 
hoard.  Good  land  in  this  locality  rents 
for  $35  per  acre.  The  only  good  reason 
for  excluding  the  Japanese  is  that  they 
cannot  be  assimilated,  and  the  constant 
friction  between  two  strong  races  will 
eventually  cause  serious  trouble.  It  is 
wiser  if  the  two  races  do  not  try  to  live 
in  the  same  country. 

E.  F.  HOELINGSWORTH. 


A  Single  Taxer  Talks 

I  have  read  the  letter  on  page  1085 
signed  A.  H.,  New  York,  and  also  the 
comments,  and  I  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested.  In  the  latter  part  of  A.  H.’s  let¬ 
ter  he  states :  “Another  idea  some  town 
people  have,  is  that  the  land  should  be¬ 
long  to  the  government  and  all  taxes 
shall  be  put  on  land.”  _  Of  course  A.  H. 
is  here  referring  to  single  tax,  and  it 
hurt  me,  that  a  man  like  A.  H.  is  knock¬ 
ing  a  good  idea.  Did  A.  H.  stop  to  think 
that  big  cities  are  built  on  land  and 
some  of  that  land  is  worth  about  twenty 
million  dollars  an  acre?  That  what 
was  made  before  man  came  he  can  use, 
but  not  own?  That  is  “single  tax,”  and 
strictly,  speaking,  under  that  system,  no¬ 
body  is  taxed,  only  the  unearned  in¬ 
crement  is  taken  away  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  used  for  government  expenses 
and  public  improvements.  That  increase 
in  value  due  to  the  community — people 
coming  together — rightly  belongs  to  them. 
Under  the  single  tax  system,  industrious 
people  are  encouraged  and  lazy  people 
get  no  lift,  hence  the  benefit  to  farmers. 

J.  w.  B. 


The  Farmer’s  Buying  Power 

Is  the  buying  power  of  farmers  at  last 
back  again  to  what  it  was  before  the 
war?  Comparison  of  prices  of  leading 
crops,  with  prices  of  leading  commodities 
indicates  that  the’  crops  in  sight  if  sold 
at  present  wholesale  prices  would  buy  as 
much  goods  at  wholesale  as  in  1913.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  months  many  articles 
have  been  coming  down  in  price  while 
some  few  products  have  been  high. 

The  result  looks  good  on  the  charts 
published  by  the  financial  papers.  Some 
farmers  are  actually  in  the  better  posi¬ 
tion  shown.  Many  others  are  not.  In 
the  first  place,  the  cost  reductions  have 
not  filtered  down  to  the  farm  purse.  The 
largest  item  of  farm  expense  is  hired 
labor  and  that  is  almost  twice  as  high  as 
before  the  war.  If  the  farmer  needs  a 
suit  of  clothes,  furniture,  building  ma¬ 
terial,  a  new  machine,  groceries,  feeds, 
fertilizer  and  chemicals,  the  prices  are 
still  high.  As  for  crops,  the  main  cash 
crop  of  the  North  in  Autumn  is  the  po¬ 
tato  and  these  have  not  yet  been  selling 
at  anything  like  the  level  of  the  farmer’s 
costs.  It  all  depends  much  on  what  a 
farmer  raises  and  on  what  he  buys. 

Still  there  is  some  improvement  in  the 
general  farm  situation,  especially  in  the 
West.  It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  worst 
is  over,  after  10  years  of  jolting  ups  and 
downs.  The  aggravating  feature  since  the 
war  has  been  the  sight  of  all  sorts  of 
workers  with  pockets  full  of  money  while 
the  farmers  were  only  getting  into  debt. 
But,  if  prices  are  coming  more  closely 
together  as  it  seems  now,  the  incomes  will 
soon  do  the  same.  In  fact  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  the  mechanics,  factory 
workers  and  clerks  often  had  the  worst 
of  it  for  the  next  10  years,  and  for  the 
same  cause  that  hit  the  farmers ;  over¬ 
production.  We  have  caught  up  with  the 
war  shortage  of  goods,  buildings  and 
equipment  and  there  is  more  and  more 
competition  which  will  tend  to  bring 
down  prices  and  wages.  Farmers  are  in 
a  position  to  stand  these  conditions  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  class.  g.  b.  f 


Wife’s  Rights 

1.  Can  a  man  mortgage  real  estate 
without  the  consent  of  his  wife?  2.  Can 
a  man  borrow  money  oil  Cattle  or  horses 
without  the  consent  of  his  wife?  3.  Could 
a  man  get  a  diivorce  from  an  invalid?  4. 
If  he  started  cuc-h  a  proceeding,  would 
she  be  legally  notified  in  ample  time  to 
prepare  defense?  5.  If  she  should  divorce 
him  for  jusit  cause,  could  he  be  compelled 
to  provide  for  her?  r.  m. 

1.  A  man  may  mortgage  real  property 
belonging  to  him  without  the  consent  of 
hie  wife,  but  he  cannot  deprive  her  of 
her  dower  interest  thereby. 

2.  Yes,  if  he  owns  the  stock. 

3.  On  the  grounds  of  adultery  only. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  If  the  wife  obtained  a  divorce  the 
court  would  provide  for  the  payment  of 
alimony  as  it  considered  adequate. 

n.  r. 
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Construction  of  Bird  Bath 

Can  you  give  me  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  I  desire  in  the  making  of  a  bird 
bath?  I  have  a  form  made  from  light 
sheet  iron.  I  have  made  one.  but  found 
the  pedestal  and  bath  to  be  very  dark  in 
color.  I  have  used  cement  one  part,  two 
parts  of  white  beach  sand,  and  also  some 
lime  in  with  the  sand  and  cement.  What 
I  desire  is  a  bird  bath  which  is  very 
light  in  color.  Can  you  give  me  a  for¬ 
mula  for  a  good  mixture  of  cement  for  a 
bird  bath  ?  Would  preference  be  given 
to  the  white  beach  sand  rather  than  the 
ordinary  yellow  sand?  Also  what  grade 
cement  would  be  best  to  use? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  MRS.  c.  S. 

In  the  first  place,  the  iron  form  would 
be  likely  to  stain  or  darken  the  bird  bath. 
We  used  a  wooden  form  for  ours,  which  is 
octagonal  in  shape,  and  has  now  a  lily 
pool  around  its  base.  Lime  would  be  apt 
to  weaken  the  mixture.  To  make  one 
very  light  in  color  it  would  be  best  to 
buy  white  cement,  a  professional  tells  me. 
That  is  rather  expensive.  Ordinary  ce¬ 
ment  used  with  the  beach  sand  should 
give  a  pale  gray  shade ;  that,  however, 
will  darken  and  “weather”  with  age. 

You  could  use  ordinary  cement  for  the 
bird  bath,  the  usual  mixture,  one  part  of 
cement  to  two  of  beach  sand.  Take  off 
the  iron  frame  as  soon  as  possible  and 
sprinkle  the  bath  with  water  twice  a  day. 
so  it  will  not  dry  too  rapidly.  When  it  is 
not  too  dry,  put  on  a  finishing  coat  of 
one  part  white  cement  and  one  part  sand, 
painted  on  with  a  kalsomine  or  white¬ 
wash  brush.  If  you  will  let  a  piece  of  the 
ordinary  cement  mixture  dry  somewhere 
so  that  it  will  be  flat  on  one  side, 
you  can  scour  the  whole  outside  of  the 
bath  with  this  fragment  and  take  off  all 
stains.  Two  pounds  of  white  cement 
would  be  enough  for  this  finishing  coat. 

EDNA  8.  KNAPP. 


Our  Bird  Bath 

It  came  from  Chicago,  and  cost  about 
$1G.  It  is  made  of  cement  and  is  painted 
to  look  like  marble.  The  bowl  is  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  stand  part,'  #and  weighs' 
about  30  lbs.,  holding  about  a  pailful  of 
water.  It  is  really  a  beautiful  ornament 
for  a  lawn,  besides  being  useful  to  the 
birds.  Ours  stands  about  30  ft.  from  the 
dining-room  windows,  and  we  have  lots 
of  fun  watching  the  birds,  and  lvow  they 
do  enjoy  it ! 

There  is  a  peach  tree  about  10  ft.  from 
the  bath.  One  day  last  Summer  a  young 
robin  flew  on  the  bath  and  gingerly  waded 
down  into  the  water;  but  the  sun  had 
warmed  it  nicely  and  soon  he  was  dipping 
his  head  under  the  water  and  letting  it 
roll  off  his  back.  Then  he  flew  up  into 
the  peach  tree.  But  before  he  had  been  a 
minute  in  the  tree  I  saw  him  cock  hie  eye 
down  at  water,  and  down  he  flew  and 
took  another  bath ;  then  flew  up  in  the 
tree  again.  But  the  bath  tempted  him ; 
that  water  was  so  nice.  Down  he  came 
again,  and  once  more  after  that.  Four 
times  within  15  minutes  did  that  bird  en¬ 
joy  .the  water.  One  day  later  in  the 
Summer  a  little  brown  mother  bird  with 
her  family  of  five  children  flew  down  into 
the  bath.  The  mother  bird  went  into  the 
water,  the  young  birds  stood  on  the  edge 
of  the  bath.  The  mother  would  not  have 
them  there ;  she  picked  at  them  and  drove 
them  all  off.  The  youngsters  did  not 
know  where  to  go,  and  after  flying  around 
a  minute  settled  back  on  the  edge  of  the 
bath  again.  This  time  the  mother  bird 
went  for  them  savagely  ;  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  could  almost  hear  her  say,  “You 
shameless  things,  don’t  you  know  you 
ought  not  to  sit  there  looking  at  me  while 
I  am  taking  a  bath?”  This  time  the 
young  birds  stayed  away,  and  the  mother 
finished  her  bath  in  peace. 

Later  my  daug1  ter  reported  that  she 
counted  14  birds  in  the  bath  at  one  time. 
It’s  a  wonder  that  more  people  do  not 
put  up  these  bird  baths.  In  mine  the 
sides  do  not  slope  gently  enough  ;  the  wa¬ 
ter  deepens  too  rapidly  for  the  smaller 
birds.  I  am  going  to  build  an  island  in 
the  middle,  with  a  nice,  gently  sloping 
bathing  beach  of  fine  gravel.  Haven’t  de¬ 
cided  yet  whether  to  put  up  a  little  bath¬ 
house  and  charge  for  towel  or  not. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Sue:  “I  can’t  help  it  if  I’m  not  per¬ 
fect.  There’s  only  been  one  perfect  little 
girl."  Mother :  “Oh !  And  who  was 
that?”  Sue:  “You,  mummy,  when  you 
wuz  little.” — Sydney  Bulletin. 


Which  is  more  important — 
your  stock  or  your  family? 


THERE  is  naturally  only  one  answer,  for 
any  self-respecting  man. 

And  yet  there  are  plenty  of  farmers  who 
buy  all  the  equipment  possible  for  their 
stock  —  while  they  neglect  the  health  and 
comfort  of  their  wives  and  children  in  their 
own  house. 

Light  is  the  most  important  single  factor 
of  home-life  on  the  farm.  Its  effect  is  more 
far-reaching  than  any  other  influence,  be¬ 
cause  it  means  the  difference  between  a 
bright,  cheerful  home  and  a  dull,  dark  house. 

Light,  more  than  any  other  thing,  can  keep 
children  on  the  farm,  because  it  makes  the 
home  more  inviting  than  the  city’s  glitter. 
Bad  light  is  the  reason  that  four  country 
children  have  defective  eyesight,  to  every 
one  city  child. 

And  light  is  one  of  the  easiest,  most 
economical  things  that  a  farmer  can  buy  — 
thanks  to  the  J.  B.  Colt  Carbide-gas  lighting 
system. 

This  system,  besides  giving  a  light  that 
scientific  analysis  proves  nearest  to  sunlight, 
also  provides  cooking  and  ironing  facilities. 
It  consists  of  a  simple,  automatic  generator, 
buried  at  some  convenient  place  in  the  yard. 
From  this  "gas-well”  the  Union  Carbide-gas 
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is  piped  through  iron  pipes  (which  are  con¬ 
cealed  and  do  not  deface  walls  and  ceilings) 
throughout  house,  barn,  porches,  poultry 
buildings  and  grounds. 

No  lamps  to  clean,  no  parts  to  replace,  no 
matches — the  only  attention  this  system  re¬ 
quires  is  recharging  (average;  two  or  three 
times  a  year)  with  Union  Carbide  and  water, 
and  removal,  at  the  same  time,  of  residue 
which  then  serves  as  a  valuable  whitewash, 
soil  corrective  and  germicide. 

The  J.  B.  Colt  "gas-well”  costs  no  more 
than  inferior  generators  and  is  well  within 
the  means  of  any  farm  owner.  Write  today 
for  full  information  about  the  J.  B.  Colt  Sys¬ 
tem  and  the  very  attractive  terms. 

_  f. 

N.  B.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  inferior  imi¬ 
tations.  Representatives  for  the  genuine  Colt 
System  carry  credentials. 

Union  Carbide  for  use  in  the  J.  B.  Colt  Sys¬ 
tem  is  distributed  from  more  than  150  con¬ 
veniently  located  Union  Carbide  warehouses 
throughout  the  country —direct  to  the  user 
at  factory  prices.  There  is  one  near  you. 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

( address  nearest  branch) 

Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of 
Carbide  lighting  and  cooking  plants  in  the  world 


Tiark 


New  York,  N.Y. 

30  E.  42d  St. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

314£xchange  St. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

1001  Monadnock  Block 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

6th  &  Market  Sts. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

8th  &  Brannan  Sts. 


LYON  WOOD  SAWS 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

lESSto 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y.; 


Buy  a  farm  near  the  Nation’s  Capital  and  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  ownership  of  high-powered  but 
low-priced  land  within  easy  access  of  the  most 
interesting  city  in  the  U.  S. 

Send  for  interesting  free  booklet,  explaining  why 
Southern  Maryland  offers  the  greatest  advantages 
and  opportunities  to  the  ambitious  farmer. 

Southern  Maryland  Immigration  Commission 
Maryland  Bldg,  College  Park,  Md. 


rTRAPPERS!’ 

Send  for  our  new  catalog;  of  The'Gibb9  “TWO 
TRIGGER"  TRAP  and  Th«  NEW  GIBBS 
HUMANE  TRAP.  They  are  the  only  traps  that 
absolutely  prevent  “WRING  OFFS."  Catalog  also 
contains  useful  information  to  TRAPPERS. 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON,  Dept.  P-9,  Chester,  Pa. 

Branch  Factory,  Toronto.  Canada 


U-S.Munsgnfee 


SEND  NO  MONEY— Pay  postman  $2.85  plus  poatat;® 
on  delivery.  Money  back  if  not  aatiafied. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE,  Dept.  8-303 
433  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


.  ALL 

Leather 
shoe 


An  honest  to  goodness 
qualitv  shoe.  Biggest 
bargain 
offered  inJ 
years.  The’ 
shoes  are| 
inspected 
and  built 
to  stand 
rigid  speci¬ 
fications.  Mnnaon  toe  of  chrome  leather 
uppers,  double  thick  solid  leather  heels  and 
soles,  will  surely  last  more  than  six  months. 


All  Size. 

85 


1 160 


Dh  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  6,  1924 


“  Supper  Time” 

Part  II. 

I  think  I  have  earned  my  supper  along 
with  the  rest.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
hill  is  a  field  of  about  400  trees  which  we 
plan  to  have  in  a  solid  block  of  McIntosh 
aipples.  We  had  it  nearly  filled  some 
years  ago,  but  there  came  a  very  bad 
Winter,  and  the  mice  ruined  most  of  the 
trees.  We  tried  to  save  them,  but  failed. 
We  have  replanted,  putting  the  apple 
trees  40  ft.  apart,  and  filling  in  with  El- 
berta  peaches.  Formerly  I  used  Wealthy 
apples  for  fillers.  No  more.  There  are 
too  many  Wealthys  on  the  market,  and  it 
is  hard  to  get  your  courage  up  to  the 
point  of  cutting  down  a  good  healthy  tree. 
I  have  got  to  do  that  with  several  hun¬ 
dred  trees  soon,  and  though  I  do  not  like 
Wealthy  I  hate  to  cut  a  good  tree.  A 
poach  tree  will  give  us  several  crops  and 
then  very  -conveniently  die  off  and  save 
the  trouble  of  killing  the  tree.  We  have 
about  300  peach  treew  growing  here.  This 
Spring  we  plowed  and  fitted  the  land  and 
seeded  to  oats  and  Alsike  clover.  The 
oats  were  only  fair,  but  we  cut  them  for 
hay.  The  clover  has  come  in  thick  as  a 
mat,  but  taking  the  oats  out  of  the  land 
has  hurt  the  trees.  They  are  of  fair  size, 
but  not  good  color.  So  we  went  through 
the  field  and  gave  each  tree  a  good  dose 
of  fertilizer,  and  my  job  today  was  to 
hoe  a  good-sized  space  around  each  tree. 
Of  course  we  cannot  plow  or  cultivate,  as 
that  would  kill  the  clover,  so  all  through 
the  forenoon  I  swung  my  hoe  and  dug  up 
a  circular  space  some  three  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  around  each  tree.  That  works  the 
fertilizer  in,  chops  out  the  weeds,  and 
gives  the  effect  of  cultivation.  I  hoed 
nearly  250  of  them  before  dinner.  Here¬ 
after  our  plan  is  to  cut  the  clover  several 
times  each  year,  and  let  the  clippings  rot 
on  the  ground.  The  danger  of  that  plan 
is — fire!  In  a  dry  season,  if  fire  should 
work  in,  that  dry  clover  will  burn  like 
paper,  and  the  trees  will  be  ruined.  We 
avoid  that,  or  try  to,  by  plowing  four  or 
five  furrows  all  around  the  orchard.  Thus 
far  this  has  given  full  protection,  but  it 
is  possible  for  sparks  to  fly  over  and 
start  tip  the  mulch.  After  dinner  I  re¬ 
membered  that  our  breeding  pen  of  Mar¬ 
shall  strawberries  needed  attention.  We 
think  we  have  produced  a  superior  strain 
of  this  variety,  and  we  keep  it  in  a  patch 
by  itself — calling  it  the  breeding  pen. 
Part  of  this  pen  was  pretty  old  and  well 
stocked  with  weeds,  so  we  plowed  most  of  it 
after  picking  and  seeded  to  white  turnips. 
A  few  rows  were  left  for  “seed,”  but  when 
I  came  to  try  to  dig  a  few  plants  I  find 
it  very  much  like  an  old  sod.  The  grass 
has  run  in  with  the  weeds,  and  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  young  plants  to 
root  down.  Under  other  conditions  I 
would  have  plowed  the  whole  thing  right 
under  and  destroyed  all  record  of  our 
negligence.  But  we  must  have  some  of 
these  plants,  eo  as  I  was  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  trouble,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
clean  up  the  mess.  I  have  been  at  it  all 
the  afternoon.  The  hoe  was  of  little  use 
in  this  tangle.  I  should  have  killed  most 
of  the  young  runners  had  I  tried  to  chop 
up  the  grass  and  weeds.  So  I  had  to  get 
down  and  pull  the  stuff  with  my  fingers. 

I  got  most  of  it  clear,  and  a  pile  of  weeds 
and  grass  about  a  foot  high  followed  me 
across  the  field.  Now  the  runners  can 
root  into  the  soil,  and  we  shall  have  our 
plants,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  my  fin¬ 
gers  are  about  half  an  inch  shorter  than 
they  were  this  morning.  It  was  hungry 
work — I  think  I  can  stand  another  help¬ 
ing  of  beans. 


You  must  save  a  little  room  for  straw¬ 
berries.  It’s  out  of  the  usual  season,  I 
know,  but  doesn’t  it  add  somewhat  to  the 
joy  of  life  to  make  what  was  formerly 
considered  impossible  one  of  the  common 
things  of  existence?  We  can  pick  four 
to  five  quarts  of  strawberries  any  day  we 
want  them.  You  can,  if  you  like,  have 
peaches,  baked  apple  or  blackberries,  but 
our  folks  want  berries  with  their  beans. 
The  aristocracy  of  August  strawberries 
will  give  some  class  to  the  ordinary  bean 
pot.  There  is  cream,  too,  if  you  want  it. 
I  prefer  milk,  served  in  a  bowl.  The 
Alaskan  Indian  wants  fish  oil  on  his  wild 
strawberries.  He  thinks  your  taste  is 
just  as  depraved  as  you  know  his  is.  I 
picked  these  berries  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  for  one  to 
crawl  along  between  the  rows  and  hunt 
for  these  red  beauties  among  the  thick 
foliage.  Where  can  a  man  go  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  sermon  on  energy  and  service  in 
what  may  be  called  the  second  bloom? 
Perhaps  some  of  you  have  read  the  book 
by  that  name.  The  theory  of  it  is  that  in 
most  families  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  affections  of  man  and  wife  cool  or 
fade  away.  If  this  can  be  understood  as 
a  part  of  life  and  viewed  with  patience 
and  self-restraint  there  will  come  finally 
a  “second  bloom”  of  affection,  and  life 
will  be  happier  than  ever.  If,  however, 
this  condition  i«  met  with  a  hateful,, 
cynical,  critical  attitude,  there  will  be  no 
second  bloom,  but  rather  a  blighted  plant. 
To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  finer  than 
the  family  relations  in  a  home  where  this 
second  bloom  has  been  permitted  to  de¬ 
velop,  and  it  came  to  mind  as  I  went 
through  those  “everbearing”  strawberry 


rows.  In  June  these  plants  were  crowd¬ 
ed  with  berries.  There  was  a  heavier 
load  of  fruit  than  one  could  find  on  such 
varieties  as  Howard,  Gandy,  Chesapeake 
or  any  of  the  other  June  bearers.  Many 
of  these  berries  were  small,  but  they 
were  all  there.  After  picking,  the  stand¬ 
ard  old  varieties  quit  for  the  year.  They 
made  me  think  of  those  men  who  stop 
working  at  50  or  55.  Sometimes  they 
have  made  a  fair  “stake”  and  can  afford 
to  do  as  they  please.  In  other  cases  they 
propose  that  their  children  or  someone 
else  shall  provide  for  them.  In  either 
case  they  seem  to  me  to  throw  aside  the 
experience  and  judgment  which  the  years 
should  have  given  them  as  a  gift  to  be 
handed  on  to  the  next  generation.  I  think  a 
man  who  does  that  fails  in  his  duty  as  a 
citizen.'  Now  these  “everbearing”  straw¬ 
berries  are  different.  After  they  deliv¬ 
ered  their  great  load  of  fruit  they  took 
about  one  month  for  a  vacation.  I  hoed 
and  cultivated  and  weeded  them  without 
great  faith,  I  admit.  It  did  not  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that,  these  plants  could  ever  work 
again  after  the  tremendous  job  they  had 
finished.  Yet,  before  long,  I  noticed 
blooms  appearing  here  and  there.  There 
came  more  and  more  of  them,  until  the 
rows  were  fairly  white  with  flowers.  The 
green  berries  slowly  developed  until  now 
you  may  find  flowers,  green  berries  and 
those  fully  matured  on  the  plants.  There 
is  every  indication  that  this  will  continue 
right  up  to  frost.  Some  of  the- berries  are 
small,  but  good  for  home  use.  Others 
are  fully  ae  large  as  the  average  Howard. 


Twenty  years  ago,  if  one  had  told  me 
of  this  I  should  have  regarded  it  as  a 
fairy  tale  ;  yet  here  are  the  berries.  Have 
another  dish  so  as  to  make  sure  of  them. 
How  these  comparatively  small  vines  can 
do  it  mystifies  me.  The  larger  June 
bearers  do  their  regular  work  in  a  more 
or  less  perfunctory  manner,  and  then 
hold  up  their  hands  and  strike  until  next, 
year.  What  peculiar  function  of  life  en¬ 
ables  these  smaller  “everbearers”  to  go  on 
and  do  double  duty?  I  cannot  answer. 
I  have  seen  old  men  who  thought  their 
life  work  done  suddenly  come  back  into 
industry.  One  man  in  particular“retired” 
at  about  70  and  left  his  business  in  the 
hands  of  his  sons.  In  a  few  years  they 
ruined  the  business  he  had  built  up 
through  40  years  of  toil.  The  old  man 
had  settled  himself  for  a  study  of  history 
during  his  declining  years,  but  at  this 
failure  he  threw  down  his  books,  went 
back  to  work  and  made  another  small  for¬ 
tune  at  80 !  I  once  saw  a  boxer  in  the 
ring  pounded  and  bruised  so  that  he 
seemed  incapable  of  getting  on  his  feet. 
Suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  tapped 
some  hidden  well  of  energy  unknown  to 
him  before.  He  came  like  a  madman  and 
beat  his  opponent,  who  was  comparative¬ 
ly  fresh.  How  is  it  done?  From  the  ever 
bearing  strawberry  to  the  elderly  man  who 
refuses  to  be  put  out  of  the  game  of  life, 
but  who  works  on  just  as  long  as  he  can 
be  useful,  what  is  the  motive  or  human 
force  which  drives  them  on  and  will  not 
let  them  quit?  You  will  have  to  ask  some 
older  man  about  that,  but  I  do  wish  some 
of  these  grumblers  and  quitters  could  live 
beside  a  good  patch  of  these  everbearers 
and  get  something  of  their  spirit ! 


Have  another  dish — plenty  more  where 
they  came  from.  That  one  you  have  in 
your  spoon  is  a  Progressive.  That  one 
with  the  darker  color  is  Superb.  I  do  not 
know  so  much  about  the  commercial  side 
of  September  strawberries,  though  I  think 
if  one  were  near  a  big  hotel  or  Fall  re¬ 
sort  there  would  be  money  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Every  well-regulated  rural  family 
ought  to  have  a  patch  of  these  berries.  It 
would  give  both  service  and  sermon. 
What  would  you  think  of  having  berries 
from  June  till  middle  of  October,  with  a 
little  vacation  through  July?  And  then 
consider  the  religious  effect  upon  the  old¬ 
er  members  of  the  family.  Would  it  not 
hasten  that  “second  bloom”  to  be  able  to 
put  strawberries  and  cream  before  father 
— at  any  meal? 

But  we  have  finished  the  berries,  and 
the  girls  want  to  clear  the  table.  We 
must  clear  out  if  we  would  help  them. 
You  may  feel  like  a  game  of  tennis  or 
croquet,  or  a  walk  over  the  hills,  but,  as 
for  me,  the  front  porch  seems  inviting, 
and  I  want  to  go  a  little  further  with 
that  “Economic  and  Social  History  of 
New  England,”  which  I  am  reading.  It 
seems  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  New 
England  the  medium  of  exchange  was 
either  corn  or  Indian  wampum — the  lat¬ 
ter  being  strings  of  small  shells  found 
mostly  on  Cape  Cod.  The  chief  export 
trade  was  in  furs,  and  these  were  bought 
from  the  Indians  with  this  wampum.  The 
Indians  raised  large  quantities  of  corn, 
but  were  so  improvident  that. they  usually 
bought  from  the  whites.  It  seems  that 
one  cause  for  King  Philip’s  war  was  finan¬ 
cial.  Gold  and  silver  came  into  the  coun¬ 
try  and  drove  out  wampum  as  money. 
One  reason  for  King  Philip’s  failure  was 
the  fact  that  the  French  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  New  England  money  in  payment  for 
guns  and  ammunition.  Money  always  did 
make  the  mare  go — 'but  here  is  a  touch  on 
my  shoulder  and  a  lady  well  aware  of  the 


GOMBAULTS 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

THE  STANDARD  REMEDY 

HUMAN  and  VETERINARY 


It  is  generally  true  tHat  an  external 
remedy  that  is  good  for  the  animal  is 
also  good  for  the  human  body,  and 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule.  The  many 
testimonials  received  from  physicians 
and  veterinarians  are  convincing 
proof  of  its  merits.  Rheumatism, 
Backache,  Neuralgia,  Sprains,  Strains, 
Lumbago,  Sore  Throat,  Stiff  Joints, 
in  fact  any  ailment  requiring  an 
external  application  can  be  treated 
iwith  absolute  safety  and  the  beneficial 
results  produced  are  all  that  could  be 
desired. 


Soothing  and  Healing— A  Perfect  Antiseptic 

As  a  veterinary  remedy  its  curative 
(qualities  have  been  acknowledged  for 
many  years  in  cases  of  Curb,  Splint, 

Sweeny,  Capped  Hock,  Strained  Ten¬ 
dons,  Spavin,  Ringbone  and  other  bony 
tumors.  A  trial  will  convince  anyone 
that  here  is  a  remedy  without  an  equal. 

, Write  for  any  information  desired.  $1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists 
pr  sent  by  parcel  post  on  receipt  of  price. 


The  Lawrence-Williams  Co., 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  whole  comfort-principle  of  the  balloon 
tire  depends  on  the  flexibility  of  the  tire  under 
shock.  To  buttress  that  flexibility  with  super-* 
iative  endurance,  Goodyear  developed  the 
sensational  new  cord  fabric  SUPERTWIST. 
The  superiority  of  SUPERTWIST,  used  only 
by  Qoodyear,  lies  in  its  greater  elasticity:  it 
far  o-u-t-s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s  the  breaking  point  of 
standard  cord  fabric.  Hence  SUPERTWIST 
protects  Goodyear  Balloon  Tires  against  stone 
bruise  and  rupture,  while  delivering  you 
maximum  comfort  and  riding  ease. 

Qoodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 


Copyright  1924,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ina 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FALL  DISKING  RECOMMENDED 

Experimental  tests  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence  have  proven  that  disking  after  the  har¬ 
vest  pays  well.  It  helps  keep  down  weed 
growth,  conserves  moisture  and  fertility, 
and  makes  the  land  easier  to  work  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  A  thorough  disking  with  a 
good  disk  harrow  in  the  Pall  of  the  year 
will  increase  the  value  of  your  soil,  save 
you  time  and  labor  later  on,  and  give  you 
bigger  and  better  crops. 

SPREAD  OUT  YOUR  PURCHASES 

You  will  probably  find  it  more  convenient 
to  invest  in  a  harrow  in  the  Pall  than  in 
the  Spring  when  you  have  so  many  things 
to  buy,  such  as  fertilizer,  seed,  etc.  By 
purchasing  a  disk  harrow  now  you  can  make 
valuable  use  of  it  this  Fall,  and  next  Spring 
it  will  be  standing  in  your  tool  shed  ready 
for  service,  all  paid  for. 

Cl&r'k  DISK  HARROWS 

are  recommended  to  the 

.  practical,  farmer  who 

wants  the  best  results  and  the  longest  ser¬ 
vice  per  dollar  invested.  We  make  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Disk  Harrows,  for  one  small 
horse  up  to  the  largest  tractor  size.  Also 
special  Disk  Plows  and  Orchard  Harrows. 
Our  prices  have  not  advanced  for  more 
than  two  years  :  quality  and  efficiency  have 
been  maintained. 

Our  free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,’’ 
contains  some  valuable  information  for  you. 
You  will  also  be  interested  in  our  complete 
catalog  and  prices.  Write  for  them  TO¬ 
DAY. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  48  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


ALL  LEATHER  HERCULES 
WORK  SHOE 


AT  A  BARGAIN 

■JVTADE  on  the  famous 
1V1  Army  Munson  last, 
of  heavy  pliable  leather, 
double  tanned  to  resist 
soil  acids  and  to  stand 
hardest  wear.  Double 
leather  soles.  Soft 

toe.  Mahogany  brown, 

in  SIZES  6  to  11. 

Wide  Widths. 

No.  01171. 


Money  BacK 
If  Not  Delighted 

WEPAYPOSTAGE, 

If  money  or  check  ac-  ' 

companies  order.  Or  you  can’ _ 

PAY  POSTMAN  on  delivery  plug  postage.  Mention  No. 
01171,  size  and  width,  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  wear. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG) 

with  wonderful  values  In  men’s,  women’s 
and  children’s  shoes  at  99o  and  up. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  5H11 

102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  Md. 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 


5 


Oparited 
by  the  man 
an  the  load. 


Operated  with 
gasoline 
engine. 
Drum  holds 
240  tt.  ot  rope. 


Ireland  Hay  Hoist 


A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
yourown  engine.  Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Instant 
control.  Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices 
IRELAND  MACHINE  A  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Ine. 
State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York. 

We  Manufacture 

Sawand  Shingle  Mills, Wood  and  Drag  BawMachlnaa 


5 


5 


The  biggest  money-saving 
fence  catalogyou  ever  re- 
cei  ved .  Write  for  i  t  tod  ay . 
See  the  money  you  can 
save— compare  my  Low 
Factory.freight  prepaid 
pric.  on  fence,  aatee,  barb 
wire,  etc.  Don’t  buy  until 


FENCE 

GATES 

POSTS 

ROOFING 

PAINT 


A  you  Ret  this  Bargain  Fence  Book.  160  atylea. 

Samples  to  teat  and  book  FREE. 

JT  HE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  D«pt.4305  Clevcland.O.. 


iDurable,  easy  to 

Foperate,  great  ca¬ 
pacities.  Many 
Engine,  belt,  horse 

- -w  power.  WRITE  postaC 

for  catalog,  price  TODAY  on  “ELli 
^ — King  of  Bal«r&.” 

^COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

2044' Hampshire  St.cQuincyxJ)L 


SUCCESS  ON  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

is  realized  by  graduates  of 

TheNewYorkStateSCHOOLofAGRICULTURE 

AT  MORRISVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Three-Year  Course  in  Agriculture 
Two-Year  Course  in  Home  bconomics 
One-Year  Course  in  Dressmaking  and  Millinery 
One-Year  Course  in  Teacher  Training 

TUITION  FREE— EXPENSES  REASONABLE 
For  information  write  WM.  C.  SANCTUARY 
Acting  Director  .  Morrisville,  New  York 


KITSELMAN  FENC 

‘‘I  Saved  26Sfe  a  Rod,”  says  J. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  sa 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  F: 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fen 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.230MUNCIE,  in 


Everything  PRINTED!  Business  or  Social.  Stationery,  cards, 
etc.  Write  needs.  FRANKLIN  PRESS  B-22  Milf.rd.  N.  H. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


privileges  which  come  with  that  “second 
bloom”  is  saying : 

“You  must  go  and  dig  some  potatoes 
for  the  fishballs  tomorrow.” 

A  worthy  errand,  that,  so  I  take  my 
hoe  and  a  basket  up  to  the  potato  patch 
back  of  the  barn.  The  day  is  ending  beau¬ 
tifully.  The  west  is  full  of  glory.  The 
last  of  the  sunshine  splinters  "on  the 
peach  orchard,  where  the  fruit  hangs  in 
red  clusters.  Well,  it’s  fine  to  be  alive 
with  evidences  of  that  “second  bloom”  at 
every  hand.  On  my  way  back  to  the 
house  I  think  I  will  go  through  the  straw¬ 
berries  and  eat  some  more  fruit.  Digging 
potatoes  is  exercise  !  h.  w.  c.  . 


Woodchucks  and  Azaleas 

I  noticed  a  letter  from  J.  B.  S.,  on 
page  955,  in  which  he  asks,  “Who  eats 
woodchuck  mea't?”  J.  S.  Patterson  gives 
the  market  master’s  information,  blit  I 
can  speak  from  a  consumer's  viewpoint. 
We  eat  all  the  young  woodchucks  we  can 
catch  or  shoot  during  the  Summer,  and 
think  they  are  one  of  the  best  of  wild 
meats.  As  for  being  a  European,  you 
would  have  to  go  back  for  several  genera¬ 
tions,  and  then  would  find  our  ancestors 
in  the  British  Isles  and  Germany. 

J.  B.  S.  should  catch  a  nic#  fat  wood¬ 
chuck  and  skin  it,  remove  all  the  fat  from 
between  the  shoulders  (that  being  the 
cause  of  a  strong  taste),  then  parboil  in 
water  containing  a  teaspoonful  of  baking 
soda.  After  boiling  for  a  few  minutes, 
pour  off  water  and  replace  with  fresh  wa¬ 
ter  and  cook  until  tenders  Roll  in  flour 
and  fry,  the  same  as  Spring  chicken,  or 
if  preferred,  after  parboiling,  xmast.  He 
will  find  he  has  a  delicious  piece  of  meat 
for  dinner.  I  have  had  people  refuse  to 
taste  it  if  they  know  what  kind  of  meat  it 
was,  and  have  also  had  them  ask  for  a 
second  helping  and  then  look  foolish  on 
being  told  what  they  had  eaten. 

I  noticed  in  reading  about  “The  Wild 
Flower  Garden,”  on  page  961,  “A  Farm 
Woman,”  asks  about  the  lovely  wild 
Azalea  in  cultivation.  1  would  like  to 
tell  her  how  they  can  be  had  in  her  wild 
garden  if  she  will  go  to  the  woods  when 
they  are  in  bloom,  and  select  the  speci¬ 
mens  she  wishes  and  mark  them ;  then 
the  next  Spring  take  them  up  before  they 
begin  to  leaf  out.  We  just  caught  ours 
close  to  the  x-oot  and  pulled  them  up  with¬ 
out  using  any  tools.  In  planting  I  gave 
them  a  mulch  of  leaves  the  same  as  they 
were  used  to,  and  'was  rewarded  with 
some  beautiful  blooms  this  Spring,  while 
in  the  yard  of  the  cottage  on  the  farm 
the  owner,  Miss  Clarissa  Searight,  has 
the  most  beautiful  Azalea  I  have  ever 
seen.  She  got  the  plant  about  six  or  seven 
years  ago  and  it  has  grown  to  be  quite  a 
clump  now.  In  color  it  is  a  beautiful 
shade  of  pink,  shading  to  pale  yellow. 
AN  e  watch  each  year,  but  have  never  been 
able  to  find  another  plant  like  it,  so  are 
thinking  of  trying  to  bud  one  from  it.  We 
have  four  plants  growing  now,  two  in 
shaded  spots  and  two  in  the  open,  while 
Miss  Searight  has  hers  at.  the  root  of  a 
shade  Itree,  so  if  “A  Farm  Woman” 
wishes  Azaleas  she  may  have  them  in  her 
garden,  too. 

MBS.  AGNES  BROOKS  SEARIGHT. 

Pennsylvania. 

P.  N.-Y. — The  chief  thing  to  observe  in 
transplanting  these  wild  Azaleas  is  to 
move  them  before  the  leaves  open.  The 
common  pink  variety,  called  wild  honey¬ 
suckle  or  Pinxter  flower,  blooms  before 
the  leaves  come  out,  and  may  be  lifted 
when  in  flower.  This  is  Rhododendron 
nudiflorum,  these  wild  Azaleas  being 
classed  as  Rhododendrons  by  botanists. 
It  is  possible  tha:t  the  yellow  variety  is 
R.  calendulaceum.  the  flame  Azalea,  na¬ 
tive  to  the  Alleghanies. 


Pruning  Grafts 

I  top-worked  Delicious  upon  Smoke¬ 
house  trees  this  Spring.  Many  of  the 
scions  have  every  bud  growing.  Some  of 
the  shoots  are  pretty  close  together  and 
an  occasional  shoot  is  growing  from  a 
bud  on  the  scion  down  in  the  cleft.  I 
fear  that  when  heavy  with  apples  later 
some  of  these  will  split  down  or  break 
off  at  the  union.  How  should  pruning 
of  them  be  done  if  at  all?  w.  f.  h. 

Huntingdon,  Pa. 

This  has  been  a  very  good  year  for 
cleft-grafting  in  spite  of  the  severe  in¬ 
festations  of  aphis.  We  should  permit 
the  scion  to  make  all  the  growth  it  can 
provided  it  does  not  put  out  some  long 
spindly  shoots  that  will  be  broken  off  by 
the  wind.  Even  then  it  is  questionable 
whether  or  not  it  is  not  better  to  take 
the  chance  of  their  coming  through  rather 
than  cutting  them  off  so  as  to  decrease 
their  resistance  to  the  wind. 

A  scion  that  is  making  good  growth 
will  make  a  good  union,  so  that  from  this 
standpoint  the  more  growth  it  makes  the 
firmer  it  will  be  knit  to  the  stub.  Little 
trouble  is  usually  experienced  from 
grafts  breaking  out  if  they  have  made  a 
good  union.  Of  course,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  any  branch  is  liable  to 
breakage  if  the  crop  of  fruit  is  more  than 
it  can  hold.  Thinning  or  propping  are 
the  common  expedients.  h.  b.  t. 
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THE  STERLING  has  baked  a 
barrel  of  flour  with  a  single  hod 
of  coal  in  hundreds  of  public  demon¬ 
strations.  It  will  do  the  smaller  tasks 
in  your  home  with  proportionately 
greater  economy. 

Every  STERLING  is  sold  with  a 
double  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
signed  by  both  the  dealer  and  the 
factory  and  upon  convenient  terms 
if  you  wish. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  booklet 
and  dealer’s  name 

Sill  Stove  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Time-Saving  Sterling  Features 

1.  Unit  System — Bodies,  bases,  shelves,  etc., 
interchangeable.  2.  Polished  Top,  requires  no 
blacking.  3.  Lift  Key  Plate  for  Feeding  and 
Broiling.  4.  Patent  Broiler.  5.  Lift  Hearth. 
6.  Ash  Chute,  direct  to  cellar,  if  desired.  7. 
Powerful  Oval-end  Reinforced  Firebox.  8.  Sterling 
Grates,  easily  removable.  9.  Double-thick  Brick. 
10.  Interchangeable  Linings.  11.  Waterfronts. 
12.  Large  Ashpan.  13.  Ash  Slides.  14.  Fuel 
System.  15.  Cemented  Oven  Top.  16.  Main 
Bottom  Cemented.  17.  Full  Square  Oven.  18. 
Oven  Thermometer.  19.  Big  Clean-out.  20. 
Removable  Nickel.  21.  Removable  Damper. 
22.  Kindling  Damper.  23.  Reservoir.  24. 
Heavy  Griddles.  25.  Cut-lock  Centers. 


The  Secret  is  in 

the  Tubes! 

They  heat  the  air  quicker  and  give  it  the 
right  amount  of  healthful  moisture. 

THATCHER  TUBULAR  FURNACE 

The  porcupine  fire-pot  saves  coal  and  insures 
a  steady  supply  of  heat. 

Write  for  illustrated  “ Tubular ”  booklet 

TUATPUI7D  HEATERS 
I  Jrl/A.  1  V^iXUilV  &  RANGES 

Since  1850 


THATCHER  FURNACE  CO.,  39-41  St.  Francis  Street,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Eastern  Di.pUy  Room.,  133-135  We.t  35th  St.,  N.  Y.  City  We.tern  Display  Room.,  341  No.  Clark  St..  Chica(o,  III. 


r  Of  airl 
farm  needs' 
fence  is  the 
foremost 
knecessity^J 


AMERICAN  *  ROYAL  •  ANTHONY 


ARROW 


POSTS 


HR.  RAIL 
SECTION 
T’STEEL 


Anchor  Like  a  Rock 


For  better  protection,  longer  service  and  lowest 
yearly  cost,  ask  your  dealer  for  Zinc  Insulated 
Fences  and  Arrow  Tee-Steel  Posts. 

Zinc  Insulation  means  40%  to  100%  more  gal¬ 
vanizing — longer  life  fence. 

Arrow  Tee-Steel  Posts  are  built  like  a  rail¬ 
road  rail.  Stronger  and  sturdier.  Big  split¬ 
wing  arrow  anchor  roots  solidly  into  the 
ground.  Easy  to  drive. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Dallas  Denver 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tim  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ET  us  repeat  the  statement  that  we  do  not  give 
legal  advice  in  divorce  cases.  We  have  made 
this  statement  before,  but  still  the  questions  come — 
often  giving  details  that  are  both  pathetic  and  nasty. 
We  do  not  care  to  discuss  or  handle  such  cases,  al¬ 
though  it  is  evident  in  some  of  them  that  great  in¬ 
justice  has  been  done.  Our  advice  to  parties  who 
seek  divorce  information  is  to  go  and  see  some  local 
attorney.  They  will  require  his  services  anyway 
in  order  to  carry  their  plans  through.  The  best  way 
to  prevent  such  troubles  is  to  avoid  rushing  into 
marriage- — often  against  the  advice  of  sincere 
friends.  Our  people  come  to  us  with  all  sorts  of 
troubles  and  we  listen  to  them  patiently — often 
regretting  that  we  cannot  do  more  to  help. 

* 

T  is  said  that  corn  growers  in  Argentina  and 
near-by  parts  of  South  America  will  have  about 
175,000,000  bushels  of  corn  for  export.  That  coun¬ 
try  has  been  made,  agriculturally,  by  Alfalfa.  That 
plant  has  enriched  the  soil  and  the  people.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  Buenos  Aires  ranks  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  city  on  this  continent.  Corn  is  quoted 
in  Buenos  Aires  at  between  05  and  70  cents  a  bushel. 
Tariff  and  freight  will  run  to  about  35  cents  addi¬ 
tional  charge.  The  same  grade  of  corn  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  in  New  York  at  about  $1.10.  If  the  western 
crop  is  badly  damaged  by  frost  and  prices  rise,  as 
now  seems  likely,  this  corn  from  Argentina  must  be 
considered,  for  it  will  be  sent  wherever  it  can  be 
sold  at  a  profit.  Some  years  ago  this  South  Ameri¬ 
can  corn  was  sent  here  and  proved  satisfactory.  In 
recent  years  the  difference  in  price  between  the 
home  market  and  New  York  has  not  justified  ship¬ 
ment,  but  the  chances  now  are  that  more  of  this 
corn  will  come. 

* 

I  have  been  told  that  Andrew  Carnegie  has  offered 
$2,000  for  anyone  having  twin  boys.  Can  you  tell  me 
if  this  is  correct  and  how  I  can  get  the  money,  as  I 
have  twin  boys  aged  two  years.  mrs.  a.  p. 

The  stories  about  Andrew  Carnegie  and  what  he 
expected  to  do  for  humanity  would  fill  a  book 
as  large  as  a  dictionary  and  only  a  few  pages  would 
be  required  for  the  actual  truth.  We  never  heard 
of  his  offering  any  prize  or  bonus  for  twin  boys, 
and  have  no  idea  that  any  such  offer  was  ever  made 
in  this  country.  Very  likely  the  mother  of  twins 
would  be  rewarded  in  France,  but  in  this  country 
there  would  he  a  drain  of  prize  money  which  might 
tax  even  such  a  fortune  as  Carnegie’s.  Most  of  us 
would  be  well  satisfied  to  have  two  good  healthy 
boys  without  considering  any  prize.  And  for  us 
we  would  much  prefer  to  have  twin  girls. 

* 

The  roads  are  full  of  fools,  and  the  most  careful  and 
skillful  driver  is  likely  to  get  smashed  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self;  he  cannot  control  the  other  fellow.  I  never  had 
any  serious  accident,  but  I  realize  that  I  may  have 
any  day,  and  I  never  go  out  without  feeling  that  my 
time  may  come  any  minute.  The  fact  is  that  driving 
has  lost  much  of  its  charm,  and  I  believe  that  many 
people  are  giving  it  up.  The  roads  are  now  becoming 
so  crowded  that  one  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  always 
in  danger  andi  that,  of  course,  is  not  a  pleasant  feeling 
when  one  is  out  for  pleasure.  I  presume  that  younger 
people  do  not  feel  this ;  though  it  would  probably  make 
for  the  general  safety  if  they  did.  D. 

HIS  of  course  refers  to  driving  a  car.  It  takes 
about  one  generation  to  become  so  used  to  a 
new  idea  or  innovation  that  people  can  view  it  witli 
true  philosophy.  Many  of  us  have  seen  the  auto¬ 
mobile  grow  from  a  luxury  into  a  necessity,  a  pas¬ 
time  into  a  habit,  and  with  it  has  come  a  new 
thought  about  transportation.  There  is  a  restless 


spirit  in  the  human  mind,  a  desire  to  change  from 
one  thing  to  another.  We  think  the  car  or  some- 
ting  more  rapid,  to  be  developed  in  the  future,  will 
always  be  demanded  for  business  transportation. 
For  pleasure  riding  we  expect  to  see  many  of  our 
present  speeders  going  back  to  the  riding  and 
driving  horse. 

* 

YOU  remember  the  note  on  page  1115  entitled 
“The  Woodchuck  Was  Full  of  Fire”?  He  surely 
was  if  we  are  to  believe  the  newspaper  story.  Long 
experience  in  this  business  has  made  us  a  little  shy 
of  some  of  these  printed  stories,  and  so  we  asked 
Mr.  Phillips,  the  farmer  who  owns  the  farm,  and  the 
woodchucks,  for  the  facts.  Here  they  are: 

You  inquire  as  to  my  experience  with  woodchucks. 
I  was  away  at  the  time,  but  I  had  given  a  man  a  can 
of  carbon  dioulphide  to  put  some  on  a  rag  and  stop  up 
the  holes,  and  smother  the  woodchucks.  Running  out 
of  that  he  tried  kerosene,  but  in  lighting  the  rags  he 
set  the  stubble  on  fire,  but  did  no  damage,  only  a  few 
moments’  time  to  put  it  out.  But  it  sure  was  a  nice 
write-up.  a.  p.  Phillips. 

Yes,  you  may  call  it  a  nice  write-up.  The  play  of 
Hamlet  with  the  leading  character  left  out  would  be 
rather  fiat,  but  this  reporter  invented  a  woodchuck 
and  surrounded  a  burning  rag  with  a  thrilling  story. 
Yes,  and  the  average  human  mind  is  both  fed  up  and 
fed  down  by  just  that  sort  of  stuff. 


Remember  the  School  Meeting 

T  is  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society,  held  on  the  State  Fair 
grounds  at  Syracuse,  September  12.  This  meeting 
will  be  open  and  fair — everyone  will  be  free  to  offer 
suggestions.  The  object  of  the  meeting  is  to  encour¬ 
age  organization  of  rural  people  for  the  improvement 
of  our  rural  schools.  This  society  is  determined  that 
our  country  people  shall  have  a  full  share  in  decid¬ 
ing  what  is  best  for  the  country  children.  As  mat¬ 
ters  now  stand,  our  rural  people  have  no  other  way 
of  making  their  organized  influence  really  felt  except 
through  an  independent  and  open  organization  like 
the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society.  It  has  a 
distinct  work  to  do,  and  it  needs  your  help  in  order 
to  do  it  properly.  Come  and  see  for  yourself.  The 
meeting  will  be  free  and  open  to  all. 

* 

ON  August  22  word  came  that  the  American  air 
men  in  their  attempted  flight  around  the  world 
had  reached  Greenland — that  desolate,  ice-covered 
country  in  the  frozen  North.  One  more  “hop”  to 
the  coast  of  Labrador  and  the  rest  of  their  remark¬ 
able  journey  will  be  comparatively  easy.  As  one 
pictures  these  airmen  rushing  through  the  clear,  cold 
air  at  S5  miles  an  hour,  imagination  carries  us  back 
nearly  350  years  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  first 
sailed  around  the  world.  He  started  from  England 
on  December  13,  1577,  and  sailed  off  upon  unknown 
seas,  not  knowing  where  his  voyage  would  end. 
Two  years  and  10  months  later  he  sailed  into  the 
harbor  of  Plymouth,  England,  after  sailing  always 
to  the  west — around  the  world.  It  is  a  mighty  con¬ 
trast — this  small  vessel  carrying  a  handful  of  men 
slowly  sailing  off  toward  the  setting'  sun,  and  the 
great  airship,  with  its  mighty  engine,  driving  it  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  100  feet  for  each  tick  of  the 
clock.  A  mighty  contrast — and  typical  of  the 
changes  in  human  life  which  the  long  years  have 
brought  It  required  courage  of  the  highest  order 
for  Drake  and  his  “sea  dogs”  to  push  off  into  the 
unknown  wastes  of  watex*,  and  an  equal  courage  of 
another  sort  was  necessary  to  induce  these  airmen  to 
venture  out  over  the  icebergs  into  the  desolation  of 
Greenland.  It  is  evident  that  the  human  mind  and 
body  have  kept  pace  with  the  new  demands  for 
courage  and  endurance  which  modern  invention  and 
development  have  created.  And  to  think  that  these 
mighty  changes  mark  only  the  beginning  of  what  our 
children  and  grandchildren  are  to  see !  Year  by  year 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  being  brought  closer 
and  closer  together.  Tomorrow  will  be  yesterday  al¬ 
most  before  we  realize  its  meaning.  Yet  the  world 
is  nearer  right  than  riotous  as  the  pessimists  would 
have  us  believe,  and  those  who  follow  us  will  carry 
life  on  to  higher  altitudes.  Let  us  only  hope  that 
there  will  still  be  connection  with  the  earth. 

* 

APOLITICAL  campaign  usually  calls  for  various 
standard  performances  which  age  cannot  seem 
to  wither  nor  custom  stale.  One  of  these  is  the 
notification  of  the  candidate.  Of  course  everyone 


knows  he  has  been  nominated,  yet  some  orator  will 
solemnly  harangue  the  candidate,  and  he  in  reply 
will  talk  back  as  if  he  never  heard  of  it  before! 
It  all  makes  us  think  of  - the  signs  which  confront 
one  at  every  corner  of  the  road — free  air!  The  air 
is  more  or  less  hot,  and  does  not  cost  the  public  any¬ 
thing.  Most  men  seem  to  stop  and  use  this  political 
air  to  inflate  the  tires  in  the  wheels  which  run  in 
their  heads — and  then  “step  on  the  gas”  during  the 
campaign !  Most  of  these  addresses  are  quite  per¬ 
functory.  They  are  skillful  efforts  to  say  nothing, 
but  to  frame  a  noise  around  an  impressive  silence 
on  the  mistaken  theory  that  the  American  people  are 
incapable  of  original  thinking.  This  year,  however, 
there  has  been  at  least  one  statement  in  all  this 
great  cloud  of  words  which  ought  to  be  painted  on 
the  sky.  One  orator  said,  in  effect,  that  thousands, 
if  not  millions,  of  men  and  women  envied  the  Presi¬ 
dent  his  power  to  say  “No!”  and  thus  veto  useless 
family  expenses.  The  truth  is  that  every  man  and 
woman  of  the  great  middle  class  knows  perfectly 
well  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  “high  cost  of 
living”  is  due  to  the  gratification  of  tastes  and  de¬ 
sires  which  are  not  entirely  practical  or  useful. 
Many  of  us  are  simply  living  beyond  our  means. 
Those  who  are  old  enough  to  have  gained  experi¬ 
ence  know  it,  but  the  desire  to  live  as  well  as  our 
neighbors  and  to  give  our  children  what  are  called 
“advantages”  has  weakened  our  will  so  that  we  can¬ 
not  say  “No.”  Now,  no  matter  how  the  politicians 
may  disguise  the  facts,  or  how  they  may  tell  us  the 
government  should,  in  some  way,  help  us,  the  plain 
truth  is  that  legislation  cannot  give  us  this  power 
to  say  no — ive  must  do  it  ourselves! 

* 

THE  latest  job  or  profession,  if  you  may  call  it 
such,  is  that  of  “professional  blood  donor.” 
Such  a  man  sells  his  blood  by  the  pint  or  quart  in 
cases  where  transfusion  is  Accessary.  Frequently 
in  the  great  hospitals  there  are  patients  whose  blood 
supply  has  been  exhausted— through  an  accident  or 
some  long  wasting  sickness.  Unable  to  make  the 
needed  blood  in  their  own  system  they  must  have  it 
supplied  direct  from  the  veins  of  another  person. 
The  “professional  blood  donor”  sells  his  blood  for 
this  purpose.  He  is  paid  $25  or  more  for  a  pint.  A 
strong  man  may  safely  give  a  pint  every  six  weeks 
and  keep  it  up  for  some  years.  Many  human  lives 
have  been  saved  by  these  “blood  donors,”  and  the 
business,  if  that  is  a  proper  name  for  it,  has  been 
scientifically  developed.  But  let  no  man  think  he  can 
go  on  the  market  and  sell  a  pint  of  blood  as  he 
would  a  quart  of  milk.  His  blood  must  be  tested 
in  various  ways  and  he  must  be  on  hand  for  im¬ 
mediate  service.  He  may  be  taken  from  his  work, 
his  dinner  or  from  sleep  in  case  of  an  emergency. 
We  just  refer  to  this  to  show  how  modern  life  is 
ci eating  new  uses  and  new  forms  of  service  for 
human  beings. 


Brevities 

Sheep  will  clean  up  poison  ivy. 

The  great  need  of  some  men  we  know  is  a  little 
more  sunshine  in  their  system. 

People  write  asking  what  to  do  with  the  tops  of  as¬ 
paragus  this  Fall.  Let  them  alone.  There  is  no  need 
of  cutting  them. 

No  use  talking — chickens  do  not  like  rye  grains. 
About  the  only  way  to  get  them  to  eat  rye  is  to  grind 
and  make  a  dry  mash  with  corn  and  oats.  Chickens 
do  not  seem  to  like  wheat  bran  either. 

It  seems  to  be  settled  that  calcium  cyanide  will  de¬ 
stroy  woodchucks  and  similar  animals.  Now  we  want 
to  know  how  effective  it  will  be  for  killing  peach 
borers? 

Would  you  vote  for  the  man  who  will  guarantee  to 
come  and  spread  five  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  on 
your  corn  field  next  Spring?  Then  why  not  seed  rye 
and  vetch  in  the  corn — and  vote  for  yourself? 

A  tenant  hires  a  country  place  and  plants  a  rose 
hush,  whic-li  makes  a  good  growth  for  several  years. 
When  the  tenant  moves  away  can  be  dig  up  the  bush 
and  carry  it  with  him?  No;  not  unless  the  landlord 
gives  consent.  The  rose  has  become  a  part  of  the  real 
estate. 

Some  of  our  readers  say  they  are  afraid  to  put  tile 
in  orchards  or  Alfalfa  fields  fearing  the  roots  will  fill 
and  clog  the  tiles.  We  have  had  this  up  for  discussion 
several  times.  There  seems  to  be  no  danger  when  the 
water  runs  freely  and  the  tiles  are  not  clogged.  W'hen 
they  are  laid  so  that  the  water  stands  in  them  the  roots 
go  after  the  water  and  clog  the  tiles. 

Dozens  of  our  readers  seem  to  be  troubled  with  stray 
cattle  which  run  on  the  highway  and  enter  property. 
What  can  be  done  with  them?  When  one  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  cattle  trespassing  on  his  land  he  must  im¬ 
mediately  go  to  the  nearest  justice  of  peace  and  file 
with  him  the  papers  required  by  statute,  then  give  no¬ 
tice  as  required  by  law  to  the  owner  of  the  property, 
and  if  the  owner  does  not  take  the  cattle  and  pay  the 
costs  the  property  may  be  sold  at  public  auction. 
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Which  System  Do  Farmers  Want? 

OME  advocates  of  the  centralized  plan  of  farm 
organization  would  dismiss  the  whole  subject 
of  adaptable  forms  or  plans  with  the  arbitrary  dic¬ 
tum  that  those  who  favor  a  decentralized  plan  are 
enemies  of  the  fanner,  and  intent  only  on  the  defeat 
of  co-operation.  The  friends  of  the  decentralized  or 
local-federated  plan  might  with  equal  logic  reverse 
the  argument,  and  charge  all  autocracies  with  being 
enemies  of  the  farm  and  bent  on  the  discouragement 
and  ultimate  defeat  of  co-operation.  Neither  conten¬ 
tion  would  get  us  anywhei’e.  Such  argument  is  only 
an  appeal  to  prejudice  and  passion,  and  entirely  for¬ 
eign  to  the  spirit  of  co-operation. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  adopt¬ 
ed  a  wiser  course.  More,  than  two  years  ago  it  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  research  to  work  out  co-op¬ 
erative  marketing  plans.  The  committee  consists  of 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  Prof.  H.  B.  Hibbai’d,  Dr.  E.  G. 
Morse  and  the  late  Prof.  W'm.  F.  Handschin.  The 
dairy  px-oblem  was  taken  xxp  first,  and  Dr.  Theodore 
Macklin  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Econom¬ 
ics  of  Wisconsin  University  supervised  the  work. 
After  two  years  of  study  in  co-operation  with  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  the  Farm  Bureau 
Fedei’ations  of  both  Iowa  and  California,  together 
with  the  agricultural  colleges  of  these  States,  and 
studies  in  Texas  and  Wisconsin,  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
port  has  been  made  and  is  now  being  distributed  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Chicago. 

After  a  compx*ehensive  analysis  of  co-operative 
marketing.  Dr.  Macklin  indorses  the  decentralized 
plan.  He  says : 

The  best  experience  during  a  period  of  more  than  30 
yeai’s  points  to  the  wisdom  of  building  co-operative 
dairy  marketing  upon  the  foundations,  first,  of  local 
associations  to  which  farmers  are  locally  joined  by  mem¬ 
bership  and  contract ;  second,  by  federating  locals  into 
central  sales  organizations  with  or  without  intermediate 
district  organizations,  depending  upon  circumstances 
and  the  problems  to  be  met. 

The  report  is  conservative,  but  finn  in  its  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  centralized  plan.  It  says: 

By  one  group  the  problem  is  thought  to  be  beet  at¬ 
tacked  by  'having  all  milk  handled  entirely  under  the 
responsible  direction  of  one  large  centi'al  marketing  and 
sales  organization.  This  assumes  that  the  work  of  con¬ 
verting  milk  into  finished  products  and  of  selling  all  of 
these  finished  products  can  be  more  efficiently  done 
under  the  control  of  one  overhead  company.  Its  chief 
argument  is  that  this  unified  control  of  all  milk  in 
essential  to  cause  milk  to  be  directed  in  balanced 
amounts  into  each  of  the  many  finished  products  made 
from  the  raw  material,  milk.  Upon  this  central  author¬ 
ity,  assumed  to  be  all  powexfful  and  capable  of  switch¬ 
ing  milk  into  its  various  channels  of  use,  is  placed  con¬ 
fident  hope  and  expectation,  as  well  as  the  actual  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  bringing  about  increased  price  levels. 
These  increased  price  levels  are  idealized  as  the  single 
main  purpose  of  co-operative  marketing,  thus  pinning 
the  hopes  of  co-operation  entirely  upon  an  elusive  and 
uncertain  objective.  And  this  is  done  in  apparent  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  fact  that  the  increased  price  level  in  co¬ 
operative  experience  has  almost  everywhere  inevitably 
defeated  itself  through  the  responding  wave  of  increased 
supply. 

To  attempt  to  gain  this  sort  of  uncertain  benefit  for 
dairy  farmers,  these  centralization  enthusiasts  would 
cast  aside  the  local  co-operative  associations  and  their 
respective  sales  federations  which  have  grown  into  be¬ 
ing  through  60  years  of  farmer  endeavor.  The  extreme 
centralized  plan  is  a  substitute  for  the  federated  plan 
with  its  homegrown,  firmly  rooted  local  co-operatives. 
In  centralizing  the  sale  of  all  dairy  products  in  one 
company,  it  would  transfer  control  of  the  sale  of  each 
finished  dairy  product  from  existing  co-operative  sales 
organizations  to  the  proposed  new  organization.  And  this 
sale  task  of  merchandising  a  variety  of  finished  products 
makes  this  particular  centralized  organization  a  variety 
co-operative  instead  of  a  commodity  co-operative.  In 
doing  this,  it  would  either  absorb  or  demolish  the  exist¬ 
ing  federated  systems.  Unless  this  occurred  the  cen¬ 
tralized  plan  would  not  come  into  operation. 

The  question  involved  is  whether  farmers  want  a 
complicated  system  of  organization  which  requires 
lawyers  and  professional  promoters  to  keep  it  going, 
and  which  requires  a  staggering  overhead  expense, 
or  whether  they  want  a  simple  system  that  they  can 
understand  and  operate  themselves,  and  which  will 
always  be  automatically  under  their  own  control. 
If  they  have  the  chance  we  think  they  will  keep  the 
power  to  do  it  themselves. 


Cost  of  Tuition  in  Town  School 

Enclosed  is  a  clipping  from  a  recent  town  newspaper. 
Will  you  quote  the  law  and  advise  what  date  it  went  in 
force,  that  the  board  of  education  of  a  town  high  school 
has  the  power  to  make  resolutions  regarding  the  finan¬ 
cial  affairs  of  the  outlying  districts,  or  residents  thereof? 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  H. 

The  clipping  is  as  follows : 

To  trustees  of  outlying  school  districts,  and  prospec¬ 
tive  entrants  to  Parish  High  School  and  grades  thereof: 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Parish,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1924,  tuition  is 
to  be  charged  as  follows : 

1.  High  School  department,  a  charge  of  $30  per  school 
year,  said  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  district  where  the 
pupil  belongs,  and  not  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
such  pupils. 

2.  Grade  pupils  shall  be  subject  to  a  tuition  charge  of 
$25  per  school  year,  for  which  the  parents  or  guar¬ 
dians  of  such  pupils  shall  be  responsible. 


By  oi*der  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mrs.  E.  I. 
Chateau,  Clerk.  July  7,  1924. 

ERHAPS  yoxi  have  not  read  this  notice  care¬ 
fully.  The  board  of  education  does  not  attempt 
to  regxxlate  the  financial  affairs  of  your  district,  or 
.  any  of  the  other  distiicts,  but  simply  annoxinces  what 
its  charge  will  be  when  non-resident  pupils  are 
brought  in  the  high  school.  Under  the  law  the  board 
of  education  has  a  right  to  do  this,  and  to  make  a 
charge  for  outside  pupils.  The  State  demands  that 
children  shall  attend  school  up  to  certain  age.  If 
the  home  district  does  not  provide  for  teaching  the 
higher  grades  the  pxipil  is  entitled  to  such  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  district  mxist  arrange  to  have  it  given 
elsewhere.  If  sxich  children  are  sent  to  town  natur¬ 
ally  the  district  must  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  town  school,  and  the  local  board  de¬ 
cides  what  this  compensation  must  be.  The  State 
will  pay,  for  such  high  school  instruction,  up  to 
$50  per  year — the  balance,  if  any,  is  to  be  paid  by 
the  district  . 


That  Child  Labor  Amendment  Again 

You  seem  to  be  pretty  strongly  opposed  to  the  child 
labor  amendment.  My  idea  of  it  is  that  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  interfere  with  farm  work  at  all,  but  to  apply 
to  exploiting  of  children  in  sweat  shops,  factories  and 
some  lines  of  mining.  j.  o.  keeling. 

E  are  strongly  opposed  to  this  so-called  child 

labor  amendment.  Whei'e  do  you  get  the  idea 

that  it  woxxld  not  interfere  with  farm  work?  The 

amendment  is  brief,  and  we  repeat  it  here : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative * 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 
( two-thirds  of  each  house  concurring  therein),  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  : 

“ARTICLE  - . 

“Section  I.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  limit, 
regulate  and  prohibit  the  labor  of  persons  under  18 
years  of  age. 

“Sec.  2.  The  power  of  the  several  States  is  unim¬ 
paired  by  this  article  except  that  the  operation  of  State 
laws  shall  be  suspended  to  the  extent  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress.” 

As  you  see  it  simply  gives  Congress  the  power  to 
decide  about  it,  and  takes  such  power  away  from 
State,  county  and  family.  It  seems  entirely  clear  to 
us  that  if  this  amendment  should  be  ratified  Con¬ 
gress  might,  make  such  a  law  or  rule  that  the  parent 
would  have  little  or  no  control  over  the  work  of  his 
children.  There  is  nothing  in  sight  to  show  that 
farmers  would  be  exempt.  On  page  1095  we  printed 
a  note  which  shows  that  the  National  Educational 
Association  fully  expects  that  this  amendment  will 
prohibit  child  labor  on  farms.  We  oppose  giving 
Congress  any  such  power.  We  think  it  should  re¬ 
main  with  the  State  and  family.  Congress  has  not 
of  late  shown  itself  capable  of  handling  such  ques¬ 
tions  without  mixing  them  up  with  political  matters. 
The  amendment  has  been  passed  by  Congress  and 
is  now,  under  the  constitution,  presented  to  the 
States  for  ratification.  We  understand  that  one 
State  has  ratified  it,  while  two  others  have  refused. 
Before  it  becomes  a  law  three-fourths  of  the  States 
must  ratify.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  some 
children  are  overworked  both  in  the  South  and  in 
the  North,  but  we  think  the  remedy  proposed  by  this 
law  is  too  drastic.  It  would  do  more  harm  than 
good  by  making  loafers  out  of  many  a  boy  and  girl 
who  can  only  gain  character  and  self-reliance 
through  sound  labor — beginning  early  in  childhood. 


School  Children  and  the  Automobile  Law 

Could  you  please  help  me  out  with  my  trouble?  My 
daughter  passed  the  rural  school  in  January,  and  was 
going  to  go  to  high  school,  but  sickness  in  the  family 
prevented  her  from  going.  Now  school  time  is  dx-awing 
near  again,  and  she  plans  to  go  to  school,  but  there  is 
no  way  to  get  to  high  school.  To  New  Paltz  from  our 
place  is  over  15  miles,  and  we  live  about  three  miles 
from  the  State  road.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  a  girl 
walking  there  and  back  in  Winter;  in  Summer  it  would 
not  be  so  bad.  To  Newburgh  it  is  12  miles,  and  about 
three  miles  to  walk  to  the  bus,  which  goes  at  7  a.  m.  To 
Wallkill  it  is  only  five  miles,  but  no  way  of  getting 
there  at  all,  especially  now  that  the  new  law  passed  that 
no  child  under  IS  can  drive.  Our  neighbor  has  a  ma¬ 
chine  and  his  children  plan  to  drive  to  school,  back 
and  forth.  Do  you  think  that  there  could  be  secured 
some  special  permission  from  Albany  allowing  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  drive  to  school?  All  the  children  are  under  16. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  tell  us  what  to  do  in 
this  case.  c  B. 

New  York. 

E  have  written  to  Albany  about  this  and  sim¬ 
ilar  cases,  and  the  answer  is  that  no  excep¬ 
tions  will  be  made  in  enforcing  the  new  automobile 
law.  No  license  will  be  given  to  any  person  under  18 
years  of  age.  There  is  no  question  that  this  will 
prove  a  hardship  in  many  cases,  such  as  the  one  de¬ 
scribed  by  “C.  B.”  There  will  be  no  way  for  many 
children  to  reach  the  town  school.  We  have  often 
seen  a  fringe  of  cars  around  such  schools,  showing 


that  children  have  diiven  in  fx*om  the  country,  just 
as  in  former  years  they  rode  or  drove  horses  to  the 
“academy.”  Many  of  these  children  are  of  good  size 
and  careful  drivers,  though  not  yet  18.  The  new  law 
will  make  great  trouble.  We  think  it  too  strict. 
There  should  be  some  rule  or  provision  for  a  severe 
road  test  for  such  school  children,  and  if  they  pass 
it  an  exception  should  b.e  made  in  their  case. 


Free  Advice  to  Farmers 

I  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Morning  Sun.  It  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  seen 
in  a  town  paper  in  many  a  day.  Such  things  greatly 
help,  for  they  give  our  town  people  something  of  an 
idea  of  the  farm  problem — which  is  of  far  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  America  than  the  League  of  Nations  ever 
was.] 

“Stick  to  the  farm,  farmers,”  is  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune’s  admonition.  “Those  who  stay  on  the 
farm  and  lend  a  helping  hand  fare  better  than  the  wan¬ 
derers  who  regard  farming  as  an  occupation  to  which 
one  can  always  turn  when  necessity  compels,”  sagely 
observes  the  paper. 

Armchair  farmers  are  fond  of  passing  out  advice  and 
of  chastising  dirt  farmers  for  their  shortcomings  in  this 
or  that.  In  the  Ziegfekl  Follies,  Will  Rogers  as  Senator 
Doolittle  of  Oklahoma,  glibly  informs  the  pseudo  Sena¬ 
tor  T.odge  offhand  that  the  way  to  solve  the  farmer’s 
problem  is  to  “take  away  his  automobile  and  put  him 
back  to  work.” 

There  is  a  regrettable  tendency  to  treat  the  farmer 
as  though  he  were  a  being  apart,  and  his  problems  as 
though  they  differed  from  the  problems  of  other  people. 
Sages  seated  comfortably  in  the  shade  readily  end  the 
world’s  economic  difficulties  by  putting  other  people  to 
work. 

Why  do  they  not  take  a  little  of  their  own  medicine? 
Instead  of  taking  away  the  farmer’s  automobile  and 
putting  him  “back  to  work,”  why  not  take  away  the 
automobile  of  the  city  idler  and  put  him  to  work? 

The  farmer  as  a  rule  works  hard  enough  and  long 
hours,  whether  or  not  he  possesses  an  automobile.  If  he 
has  a  car  it  usually  is  a  flivver,  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  He  has  earned  it  and  he  is  entitled  to  it  more 
than  most  of  the  chaps  who  are  operating  costly  auto¬ 
mobiles  without  producing  anything,  and  who  in  many 
cases  have  acquired  the  price  of  a  car  by  overcharging 
somebody  else. 

It  would  be  fairer  for  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
other  metropolitan  journals  to  invite  city  people  to  go 
to  work  and  stick  to  their  jobs  than  to  suggest  the  same 
thing  to  the  farmer.  The  farmer,  on  the  average,  needs 
no  advice  in  particular.  What  he  needs  is  a  living 
price  for  the  commodities  he  has  to  sell.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  growing  conviction  that  the  farmer  hasn’t  had 
a  square  deal — that  he  has  had  the  short  end  of  things 
for  some  years. 

But  the  conviction  has  yet  to  hit  home  to  a  great 
many  people,  apparently,  and  the  extent  of  ignorance 
regarding  the  true  status  of  the  farmer  is  hardly  less 
than  amazing.  Up-Staters,  of  course,  have  a  better 
conception  of  the  farmer’s  problems  than  down-Staters, 
for  obvious  reasons.  But  even  up  here  there  is  cimss 
ignorance  in  the  populous  communities  of  farm  condi¬ 
tions  and  of  the  true  significance  of  agriculture  as  a 
basic  industry,  without  which  evei-yone  else  would 
starve. 

It  is  of  course  a  fact  that  but  for  the  farmer  the  rest 
of  us  would  be  subsisting  on  roots  and  herbs,  and  lucky 
to  get  that  diet.  With  the  farms  laid  waste,  roots  and 
herbs  soon  would  be  at  a  premium  before  the  onrush  of 
hungry  city  people,  too  lazy  or  inexperienced  to  grub 
for  their  own  living. 

Labor,  true  enough,  is  needed  on  the  farms,  and  most 
of  us  would  be  better  off  if  we  would  quit  the  regular 
jobs  in  Summer,  get  into  overalls  and  help  harvest  the 
crops.  Nobody  would  miss  us,  either ;  the  city  job  on 
the  average  could  wait,  if  we  only  knew  it.  The  great 
majority  of  ue  aren’t  vital  to  the  nation’s  economy,  but 
are  simply  parasites,  eating  what  the  farmer  raises,  and 
pretending  to  deliver  something  in  return — but.  as  a 
matter  of  fact  failing  to  deliver. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  the  farmer’s  problems  can 
be  approached  with  a  great  deal  more  intelligence  and 
probity  than  otherwise.  A  careful  study  of  them  may 
be  suggested  to  all  the  armchair  editors  of  all  the  jour¬ 
nals  which  spout  free  advice  to  farmers.  They  can  be  of 
infinitely  greater  service  to  agriculture,  and  necessarily 
to  the  country,  by  haranguing  city  people  on  the  virtue 
of  farm  work  as  an  antidote  for  surplus  fat,  rather  than 
golf,  tennis  and  other  forms  of  misspent  energy, 
i  Conservatively,  two-thirds  of  the  energy  exerted  by  the 
average  city  dweller  is  wasted,  whereas  only  a  trifling 
part  of  the  farmer’s  energy  is  wasted.  Let  the  farmer 
keep  his  car,  Will  Rogers  notwithstanding,  and  such 
few  other  minor  forms  of  divei’sion  as  he  has.  He  is 
already  doing  more  than  his  share  of  work.  If  some¬ 
thing  drastic  needs  doing,  take  away  the  city  idlei-’s 
car  and  put  him  to  work. 


Meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Teachers 

The  meeting  of  agricultural  teachers  held  at  Farm- 
ingdale,  L.  I.,  August  15-22,  was  a  notable  affair.  There 
were  pi-esent  the  men  who  teach  agriculture  in  the  high 
schools  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 
With  them  came  some  of  the  most  noted  economists  and 
educators  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  There 
were  also  school  superintendents  and  others  interested 
in  education,  along  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  farmers, 
fi’here  was  an  excellent  program,  including  a  long  trip 
through  the  New  York  markets  to  study  transportation 
and  selling.  It  would  seem  that  this  teaching  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  high  schools  is  coming  to  be  a  strong  feature 
of  our  system  of  education,  and  it  is  an  excellent  plan 
for  these  young  men  to  come  together,  talk  things  over, 
arrange  their  programs,  and  agree  upon  a  proper  kind 
of  teaching.  The  world  is  moving  on  rapidly  in  all  lines 
and,  when  we  look  back  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
40  yearo  ago,  we  can  realize  what  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  made  and  how  necessary  it  is  at  the 
present  time  to  make  sure  that  instruction  is  along 
practical  and  useful  lines. 

All  sorts  of  men  appeared  on  the  program  at  Farm- 
ingdale,  running  all  the  way  from  practical  gardeners 
and  poultrymen  up  to  Secretary  Wallace,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  This  meeting  was  an  excellent 
thing  and  should  be  followed  each  year,  because  it  is 
eosential  that  in  any  teaching  of  this  sort  the  educators 
should  have  the  benefit  of  every  development  which  will 
enable  them  to  give  young  men  and  women  a  sensible 
and  practical  idea  of  farm  life. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

-  ■  ■  ■  - - 

From  Day  to  Day 
Barter 

Life  has  loveliness  to  sell, 

Music  like  a  curve  of  gold, 

Scent  of  pine  trees  in  the  rain," 

Eyes  that  love  you,  arms  that  hold, 

And  for  your  spirit’s  still  delight, 

Holy  thoughts  that  star  the  night. 

Life  has  loveliness  to  sell, 

All  beautiful  and  splendid  things; 

Blue  waves  whitened  on  a  cliff, 

Soaring  fire  that  sways  and  sings, 

And  children’s  faces  looking  up, 

Holding  wonder  like  a  cup. 

Spend  all  you  have  for  loveliness, 

Buy  it  and  never  count  the  cost ; 

For  one  white  singing  hour  of  peace 
Count  many  a  year  of  strife  well  lost, 
And  for  a  breath  of  ecstasy 
Give  all  you  have  been,  or  could  be. 

— Sara  Teasdale. 

* 

A  reader  who  does  not  give  her  name 
asks  us  to  repeat  the  recipe  given  last 
year  for  canning  beans  in  brine,  without 
cooking.  It  is  as  follows:  'Nine  generous 
cups  of  beans,  tipped  and  broken,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  salt,  just  level 
full.  Mix  and  stand  over  night  (they 
make  their  own  brine)  ;  fill  jars  full  of 
beans  and  pour  brine  over ;  then  seal  air¬ 
tight.  When  cooking,  pour  boiling  water 
over  twice  to  freshen.  Then  cook  the 
same  as  you  would  fresh  snap  beans. 

* 

'We  were  asked  some  time  ago  how  to 
cook  a  Virginia  ham.  We  are  told  that 
Mr.  Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  in  his  book  on  “Cato 
and  Agriculture  in  Roman  Times,”  gives 
the  Virginia  recipe  for  cooking  hams,  and 
he  intimates  that  agriculture  and  pigs 
have  not  changed  much  since  the  days  of 
Cato.  The  recipe,  as  follows,  is  reprinted 
from  “Poor  Richard’s  Almanac”  for 
1924 :  iSoak  over  night  in  cold  water, 
having  first  scrubbed  the  ham  with  a 
small  brush  to  remove  all  the  pepper, 
saltpetre,  etc.,  left  from  the  curing  pro¬ 
cess.  Put  on  to  boil  next  morning  in 
tepid  water,  skin  downwards,  letting  it 
simmer  on  back  of  stove,  never  to  boil 
hard.  This  takes  about  four  hours  (or 
until  it  is  done,  when  the  ham  is  supposed 
to  turn  over,  skin  upwards,  of  its  own 
accord,  as  it  will  if  the  boiler  is  large 
enough).  Set  aside  over  another  night  in 
the  water  it  has  boiled  in.  The  following 
day,  ekin  and  bake  in  the  oven,  having 
covered  the  ham  well  with  brown  sugar, 
basting  at  intervals  with  cider.  When  it 
is  well  baked,  take  it  out  of  the  oven  and 
baste  another  10  to  20  minutes  in  the  pan 
on  top  of  the  stove.  The  sugar  crust 
should  be  quite  brown  and  crisp  when 
done. 

* 

The  National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit 
Guild  is  seeking  to  increase  its  activities, 
especially  through  the  formation  of  coun¬ 
try  branches.  This  organization,  formed 
in  1893,  seeks  to  brighten  the  lives  of 
the  poor  and  sick  in  cities,  and  to  give 
kind-hearted  people  in  the  country  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  share  with  those  less  for¬ 
tunate  their  surplus  of  flowers,  fruit,  veg¬ 
etables  and  jellies.  In  addition  to  this 
it  organizes  Guild  Garden  Clubs,  so  that 
garden  lovers  may  exchange  experience 
and  work  together  to  improve  home  gar¬ 
dens  and  the  surrounding  community.  A 
great  variety  of  other  activities  are  cov¬ 
ered,  including  the  furnishing  of  nature 
study  material  to  schools,  and  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  school  and  playground  gardens, 
etc.  The  work  of  the  organization,  in 
one  or  more  of  its  many  forms,  would  ap¬ 
peal  especially  to  the  young  people,  who 
may  be  able  to  collect  and  ship  material 
contributed  by  their  elders,  and  it  will 
also  give  a  group  of  rural  women  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  unite  in  philanthropic  ef¬ 
fort.  Full  information  about  the  work 
may  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Plant.  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild,  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Uses  for  Sweet  Apples; 

Dried  Corn 

What  do  we  do  with  sweet  apples? 
Boil  them,  and  they  never  taste  better 
than  when  prepared  the  old-fashioned 
way.  Wash  and  remove  any  bad  spots, 
also  blossom  end.  Put  in  a  big  iron  ket- 
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tie  and  add  a  generous  amount  of  brown 
sugar,  plenty  of  water,  and  boil  gently 
until  almost  done,  changing  the  upper 
ones  with  the  lower  ones.  Finish  cook¬ 
ing  without  cover  and  let  simmer  unti 
only  a  rich  syrup  remains,  which  is 
poured  over  the  apples  on  a  platter. 
These  are  certainly  delicious  and  better 
flavored  and  tenderer  than  baked  apples. 
No  doubt  they  could  be  canned  the  same 
as  baked  apples,  but  we  find  enough  to 
do  to  keep  the  family  supplied  while  they 
are  in  season.  They  are  nice  to  serve  for 
thrashers  and  as  a  company  dish  also. 
One  could  serve  them  with  cream,  but  we 
are  satisfied  with  them  “as  is.” 

I  must  try  the  corn  custard  recipe  on 
page  1077.  At  home  it  went  by  the  name 
of  corn  pudding,  and  was  made  largely 
by  guess,  and  to  serve  as  many  as  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  on  hand.  We  just  cut  the 
corn  from  the  cob.  not  too  deep,  and  with 
•the  back  of  the  butcher  knife  scraped  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 
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2083.  One  -  piece 
dress  for  large  wom¬ 
en;  oval  neckline  and 
shoulder  fastenings; 
made  with  or  with¬ 
out  separate  plaits; 
three-quarter  or  el¬ 
bow  length  sleeves. 
Sizes  42,  44,  40.  48 
and  50  in.  bust.  Size 
40  requires  5%  yds. 
of  36-in.  material. 
20  cents. 


2019 


2098.  Kimono-sleeve 
dress,  having  apron 
front  slashed  and 
gathered  at  sides  to 
form  tunic  effect; 
one-piece  back;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  in.  bust.  Size 
38  requires  4*4  yds. 
of  36-in.  material. 
20  cents. 


ZI01 


2101.  Misses’  dress, 
with  bateau  neck; 
deep  scalloped  col¬ 
lar,  and  sleeves  in 
either  of  two  styles; 
tucked  skirt  gathered 
in  semi-fitted  bodice. 
Sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  18  years 
requires  6  yds.  of  32- 
in.  material.  20 
cents. 


2075.  Girls’  dress, 
with  kimono  sleeves, 
side  front  closing 
and  slightly  shaped 
skirt.  Sizes  4,  0,  8 
and  10  years.  Size  8 
years  requires  2  yds. 
of  32-in.  material 
and  %  yd.  contrast¬ 
ing  material  for 
trimming.  20  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  35  cents. 


remaining  from  cob,  broke  in  two  or  three 
eggs,  beat  well,  added  salt,  granulated 
sugar,  melted  butter  and  milk  in  propor¬ 
tion,  as  far  custard  pie;  if  anything  a 
little  more,  as  the  corn  is  starchy.  The 
secret  seems  to  lie  in  the  slow,  even  bak¬ 
ing ;  it  is  surely  a  tasty  dish,  and  so 
easily  made. 

The  favorite  way  for  preparing  corn  to 
dry,  as  given  by  a  lady  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood,  is  as  follows :  Melt  a  teaspoon  of 
butter  in  a  frying  pan,  stirring  to  grease 
the  bottom  and  sides,  add  corn  cut  from 
-cob  and  scraped,  place  over  fire  and  stir 
constantly  with  a  spatula  on  pancake 
turner  until  gummy.  Then  place  on  tins 
to'  dry,  and  melt  butter  for  the  next 
batch.  She  says  that  this  is  the  easiest 
and  safest  way  she  has  ever  tried,  with 
very  little  danger  of  any  souring.  I  have 
eaten  it  dried  this  way  and  the  flavor  is 
delicious,  so  no  more  canned  or  pickled 
corn  for  me.  She  uses  it  in  various  ways 
during  the  Winter,  first  soaking  it  over 
night,  adding  it  to  pancakes,  making  corn 
oysters  or  cream  of  corn  soup. 

patsy’s  wife. 


Sweet  apples  make  delicious  sweet 
pickles.  Pare  and  halve  them,  remove 
the  cores,  stick  a  clove  into  each  piece, 
and  for  10  lbs.  of  fruit  take  5  lbs.' sugar, 
one  pint  vinegar.  Cook  till  soft,  and  seal. 
Any  good  rule  for  peaches  or  pears  can  be 
used. 

Sweet  apples  make  fine  sauce  or  des¬ 
sert.  Cut  in  quarters,  remove  cores,  but 
not  the  peel.  Cook  till  well  done ;  make 
them  sweet  with  either  brown  or  white 
sugar  cooked  in.  They  are  good  warm  or 
cold,  and  may  be  served  with  cream.  Very 
little  work  to  prepare,  and  will  keep  sev¬ 
eral  days,  or  may  be  put  into  cans. 
Stewed  sweet  apples  are  good  with  the 
flaked  breakfast  foods.  m.  f.  k. 


PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


Standard"  kitchen  sinks,  “yardstick  high,”  provide 
comfort  and  prevent  backstrain.  How  high  is  yours? 

Whether  you  are  fitting  bathroom,  kitchen  or  laundry, 
the  catalogue,  Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the 
Home”  will  be  an  aid  in  the  selection  of  plumbing  fix¬ 
tures.  Write  for  it. 


Standard  .Sanitary  Tt)fe.  Co.,  Pittsburgh 

=s=^-  .  ■■  . 


The 
“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  ot  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  s  4,  4>4  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Ave*.  N.  Y.  C. 


Pipeless 
Furnace 

We  beat  them  all  on  many  points 
-quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency' 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included.; 
Smyth-Despard  Co. 

907-915  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.Y. 


7Ae  Greatest  Advance /n  Rang?  Cons traction 

7/ie  SumntiiSi/pfionFIue  -  Makes  Perfet  I  Baking  Sure 


You  will  never  again  experience  the  annoyance  of  a  slow  and 
unevenly  heated  oven  if  you  own  a  Summit  Range  equipped 
with  the  patented  Syphon  Summit  Flue.  Perfect  baking  is 
assured — because  you  get  more  heat  evenly  distributed  to 
every  part  of  the  oven. 

The  Syphon  Summit  Flue  is  attached  in  the  oven 
as  illustrated.  It  not  only  draws  more  heat  into 
the  oven,  but  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  heat 
circulating,  thus  insuring  proper  temperature — 
top  and  bottom — for  perfect  baking.  Even  with 
a  low  fire  your  oven  is  always  ready  and  it  is 
never  necessary  to  force  the  fire  for  good  results. 


Syphon  Summit 

Ranges 


The  Summit  Syphon  Flue  is  patented  and 
made  exclusively  by  us.  It  can  be  fitted 
to  all  Summit  coal  burning  ranges,  includ¬ 
ing  our  combination  coal  and  gas  ranges, 
which  are  made  in  Pearl  Gray,  Turquois 
Blue,  Brown  or  White  Porcelain  Enamel. 
Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Summit  Foundry  Co 

Geneva.  N.Y 


/ 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


■pfa.  ourenenci 

Bell-ans 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

25*  AND  75*  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


Worlds  Greatest 

0ar$go<>k 

Hosiery  and  Underwear 

Direct  from  the  Mill 


Send  for  this  FREE  catalog  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  the  wonderful  values  offered  in  World’s 
Star  Hosiery  and  Klean  Knit  Underwear. 

Your  name  and  address  brings  it,  without  ob¬ 
ligation.  A  big,  beautiful  book  in  colors— most 
complete  of  its  kind  printed— accurately  pic¬ 
tures  and  describes  more  than  E000  bargains;  the  very 
best,  long  wearing  quality  at  the  lowest  possible  orices. 


Agents  J 

Men  and  Women  ! 

With  now  plana  you 
can  make  biff  money. 
Work  all  or  spare 
time.  Pleasant,  dig¬ 
nified  work.  No  ex- 

Ktrience  necessary. 

o  deliver! nff  or  col¬ 
lecting.  No  capital 
required.  Address 
me  personally.  Say 
"Send  rne  O  u  t  f  i  t 
Offer.*'  L.  M.  Nims, 
General  Mgr. 


Big  Savings— 

Every  page  a  bargain  aur-i ' 

firise.  You  can  hardly  be-  [ 
ieve  such  values  possible.  , 
Hosiery  bargains  by  the 
hundreds  in  silk,  wool, 
mercerized  cotton,  for 
men,  women  and  child¬ 
ren.  Underwear  bargains 
In  all  weigh  ta,  grades  and 
kinds  for  every  member 
of  the  family.  Don't 
miss  it.  Writs  today. 

World’s  Star  Knit¬ 
ting  Co. 

1219  'Lake  St 
Bay  City,  Mich. 


41! 


WATERPROOF !  0NLY 

Here's  a  real  raincoat,  $^49 
GUARANTEED  to  keep  you  '■ 
absolutely  warm  and  dry. 

Coat  is  made  of  genuine  U .  S. 

Gas  Mask  cloth,  has  rubber  backing. 
Is  double  stitched,  ail  seams  care¬ 
fully  sewed  and  cemented.  STYLISH 
as  well  as  WATERPROOF.  Has  all 
around  belt,  two  roomy  slash  pock¬ 
ets,  adjustable  tabs  to  tighten 
sleeves.  Cut  extra  full.  Sizes: 
34  to  48.  Average  length  45  inches. 
A  bargain  at  $4.49.  |  Order  Style 
NO.  1X8. 

Style  No.  120.  Goodyear  Guaran¬ 
teed  Waterproof  top  coat.  Double- 
breasted,  4-button  model.  Slash 
convertible  pockets.  Color,  Mole 
Brown.  Extra  good  value  at  $8.95. 
Sizes:  34  to  48;  length  45  inches. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  We  ship  C.O.D. 
postage  prepaid.  Money  back  at 
once  if  not  satisfied.  Order  today. 
International  Commercial  House,  Ine. 
433  Broadway,  Oept.  B3I5,  N.  Y.  City 


An  Up-t  o-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets  consisting  of  a  4—4% 
or  5-ft.  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-in.  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 


Send  for  Catalog  60 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


•ftRN  BIG  MO 

AT  HOME 

WEAVING 


5°f  .cy11  Colonial  Rugs,  carpet, 

’  etc.,  from  new  or  waste  textilem  iteri- 
MONTHLY;  al.  HOW  is  your  opportunity  to  start  a 
^JVmenT5-'  big-paying  home  business  and  equal 
^ - -  **  the  success  of  thousands  of  enthusias¬ 

tic  weavei-s  everywhere.  No  experience  needed,  you  learn 
instantly  with  our  simple  directions,  fully  protected  by 
our  Cash  Refund  Guarantee  allowing  10  days  trial.  WRITE 
TOGAT  for  our  FREE  I.oom  Book, — it  tells  how  to  increase 
your  income,  and  quotes  reduced  prices  and  easy  terms 
on  our  wonderful  new  looms. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  488  Factory  St.,  BOONVILLE,  N.  V. 


New 


Kill  RatSwa, 


In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free 


.  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
KOOK  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
an(j  ),ow  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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The  Delectable  Tomato 

Green  Tomato  Cream.- — Slice  four  me¬ 
dium-sized  green  'tomatoes.  Add  one 
finely  chopped  onion  and  one  thinly  sliced 
sour  apple  (if  you  have  it).  In  a  frying 
pan  put  two  tablespoons  butter  or  oil. 
When  heated  put  in  the  onion  and  apple 
and  fry  five  minutes.  Sprinkle  green  to¬ 
mato  slices  with  salt.  Dip  lightly  on 
each  side  in  flour.  Brown  the  green  to¬ 
mato  slices  on  both  sides  in  the  fat  with 
the  apple  and  onion.  When  browned, 
pom*  over  them  two  cups  of  hot  sweet 
milk.  Let  all  simmer  five  minutes.  Serve 
hot. 

Tomato  Mock  Orange  Marmalade. — 
Scald  and  peel  large  yellow  pear  to¬ 
matoes.  To  two  parts  of  yellow  tomatoes 
allow  one  part  of  thinly  sliced  oranges. 
Measure ;  cover  with  an  equal  amount  of 
sugar  and  let  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning  pour  off .  the  syrup  and  cook 
down  half ;  add  the  tomatoes  and  oranges. 
Cook  until  orange  skins  are  translucent. 
Pour  into  glasses  and  seal.  This  is  de¬ 
licious.  The  seeds  may  be  pressed  out  at 
fL  st  if  preferred. 

Green  Tomato  Preserves.- — One  peck  or 
eight  quarts  green  tomatoes,  7  lbs.  sugar, 
six  lemons  sliced  and  seeded  (or  three 
lemons  and  three  oranges).  Place  in  a 
preserving  kettle;  heat  slowly  without 
water ;  allow  it  to  simmer  all  day,  taking 
care  not  to  let  it  scorch.  When  the  to¬ 
matoes  'become  thick  and  darker  in  color 
add  the  lemons  and  oranges.  Put  into 
jars  while  hot  and  seal. 

Green  Tomato  Pie  (Southern). — ‘Line 
a  pie  plate  with  pastry.  Fill  with  thinly 
sliced  green  tomatoes.  Add  the  juice  of 
one  lemon  (or  about  four  tablespoons  of 
vinegar),  one  tablespoon  of  butter  and 
one-half  cup  of  sugar.  Flavor  with  nut¬ 
meg  if  you  like.  Bake  with  two  crusts 
slowly.  It  tastes  much  like  'a.  green  ap¬ 
ple  pie.  If  you  like  it  sweeter,  use  three- 
fourths  to  one  scant  cup  of  sugar. 

Green  Tomato  Pie  (richer). — Line  a 
deep  pie  plate  with  rich  biscuit  dough. 
Fill  it  full  of  very  thinly  sliced  green  to¬ 
matoes.  Sweeten  with  one  scant  cup 
brown  sugar  and  dot  onie  to  four  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter  evenly  over  the  pie.  (The 
original  recipe  called  for  one-half  cup 
butter  but  we  like  it  less  rich).  Poui- 
over  iit  the  juice  of  two  lemons  (or  less) 
or  one-half  cup  vinegar.  Grate  nutmeg 
over  the  flop,  or  cut  little  bits  of  pre¬ 
served  ginger  and  scatter  evenly,  with  a 
little  chopped  lemon  peel  and  a  light  dust¬ 
ing  of  cinnamon.  Dredge  one  or  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  flour  over  the  top  to  keep  it 
from  being  too  juicy.  Put  on  the  upper 
crust.  Bake  one-half  hour  and  serve  hot. 

Green  Tomato  Raisin  Pie. — Line  a  pie 
plate  with  pastry.  Mix  together  two  cups 
thinly  sliced  green  tomatoes,  three  table¬ 
spoons  bufter,  one-half  cup  brown  sugar, 
one-half  cup  chopped  raisins,  two  or  three 
tablespoons  lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  cin 
namon  and  one- fourth  teaspoon  each  of 
cloves  and  mace.  Bake  between  two 
crusts. 

Ripe  Tomato  Pie. — Fill  a  pie  dish  with 
good  paste.  Peel  and  thinly  slice  ripe 
tomatoies.  Fill  the  dish,  sprinkle  well 
with  sugar,  sift  a  little  cinnamon  and 
grated  nutmeg  over.  Add  two  tablespoon  •» 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  with  one  teaspoon 
lemon  extract  or  grated  lemon  peel.  Cov¬ 
er  with  crust  or  with  buttered  crumbs 
sprinkled  with  sugar. 

Tomato  Cobbler. — This  is  an  old  fam 
ily  recipe,  but  a  very  good  one  we  think. 
Make  a  cobbler  batter  as  follows:  One 
egg,  iy2  cups  sour  cream  and  two  table¬ 
spoons  butter  Or  iy2  carps  sour  milk  and 
three  or  four  tablespoons  butter),  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
teaspoon  salt  and  three  cups  flour.  Scald 
and  skin  plenty  of  ripe  tomatoes.  Fill  a 
well-greased  baking  dish  or  casserole  (we> 
use  a  good  big  baking  pan)  about  half 
full  of  thinly  sliced  ripe  tamaboes.  Spread 
the  cobbler  dough  evenly  over  the  top 
and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  till 
the  crust  is  done.  Serve  with  well-sweet¬ 
ened  cream.  The  tomatoes  may  be  sweet¬ 
ened  before  putting  on  the  cobbler  dough. 
Good  and  easy  to  make. 

EsCalloped  Tomatoes  with  Cream. — 
Skin  and  thinly  slice  six  large  ripe  to¬ 
matoes.  Into  a  buttered  baking  dish  put 
a  layer  of  tomatoes,  dust  lightly  with  a 
little  salt  and  with  sugar.  Cover  with 
bread  crumbs,  with  bits  of  butter  dotted 
evenly  on  top.  Add  another  layer  of  to¬ 
matoes,  salt  and  sugar,  then  more  crumbs 
and  bits  of  butter  till  the  dish  is  full, 
finishing  with  crumbs.  Bake  slowly  one- 
half  hour,  till  browned.  Serve  warm, 
with  whipped  cream. 

Economical  Fruit  Cake  (with  tomato 
preserves). — This  cake  is  economical  and 
delicious.  Use  tomato  preserves  or  any 
other  kind  of  jam  or  pneserves.  Dissolve 
one  teaspoon  soda  in  two  tablespoons  of 
warm  water,  add  one  cup  sour  cream. 
Stir.  Add  one-half  cup  molasses,  one  cup 
brown  sugar,  one  tablespoon  powdered 
allspice,  one  tablespoon  powdered  cinna¬ 
mon.  314  cups  sifted  flour,  which  may  be 
whole- wheat  flour  or  about  2%  cups 
white  flour  and  three-fourths  cup  toasted 
bran.  The  batter  should  be  very  thick. 
Now  mix  in  three-fourths  to  one  cup  of 
tomato  jam  or  preserves.  Turn  into  a 
greased,  papered  cake  tin  and  bake  about 
1  y2  hours  in  a  moderate  oven.  Or  bake 
in  two  or  more  layers  and  put  together 
with  jam.  For  a  less  spicey,  daintier 
flavored  cake,  substitute  1%  teaspoons 
each  of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  for  the 
spices  and  amounts  given  above. 

DA  VIDA  R.  SMITH. 


FLORENCE 

Oil  Range 


This  heat  is  focused 
right  on  the  cooking 

lower  fuel  hlls 
better  results 
less  work 


BEFORE  you  buy  an  oil  range, 
be  sure  it  answers  your  one 
most  important  question- — “Does 
this  stove  cook  quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently?”  The  best  answer  is  found 
in  the  Florence — because  it  is  built 
on  the  principle  of  focused  heat. 

Florence  burners  are  designed  to 
send  the  heat  straight  up  through 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  into  what' 
ever  you’re  cooking. 

The  heat  of  the  strong  blue  flame 
is  focused  right  where  you  want  it 
— not  thrown  out  into  the  room. 
This  means  better  cooking  — 
quicker  cooking — lower  fuel  bills. 

You’ll  be  proud  to  hare  the 
Florence  in  your  kitchen 


This  cut-away  picture  shows  how 
8 1  ^  the  blue  flame  of  the  Florence  goes 
straight  to  the  cooking.  The  heat  is  focused 
just  where  you  want  it. 

baking.  Pies  and  cakes  come  out 
evenlybaked  and  browned.  Meats 
roast  to  just  the  right  turn. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  name  of 
the  nearest  dealer — hardware,  fur' 
niture  or  department  store — where 
you  can  seethe  Florence  Oil  Range, 
write  and  ask  us. 


Women  like  to  own  the  Florence 
because  its  sturdy  lines  promise 
years  of  good  service,  and  its  jet 
black  frame  and  shining  enamel 
make  any  kitchen  a  happier  place 
to  work  in. 

After  you’ve  used  the  Florence 
for  a  while,  you  just  can’t  help 
having  a  friendly  feeling  for  it.  It 
lights  so  easily — at  a  turn  of  the 
lever.  It’s  so  reasonable  in  its  de¬ 
mand  for  fuel — and  it  burns  one  of 
the  cheapest  fuels,  kerosene. 

A  patented  leg  leveler  adjusts  the 
stove  to  any  unevenness  in  the 
floor.  Just  turn  the  screw  to  the  ex¬ 
act  height  necessary  as  indicated  by 
the  spirit  level  on  the  feed  pipe. 
Then  there’s  the  Florence  Oven, 
which  takes  all  the  gamble  out  of 


Send  for  free  booklet 


Write  us  for  your  copy  of  the  Flor¬ 
ence  booklet,  “Get  Rid  of  the 
‘Cook  Look’.’’ 


This  is  the  Florence  Oven,  built  on 

the  principle  of  the  Dutch  oven,  with  the 
“baker's  arch”  to  prevent  air  pockets.  The 
patented  heat  spreader  at  the  bottom  as¬ 
sures  even  distribution  of  heat  and  guards 
against  your  roasts  and  baked  things  be¬ 
ing  underdone  on  top  and  burnt  on  the 
bottom. 


Florence  Stove  Company,  dept.  860  boston,  mass. 

DIVISION  OFFICES:  New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 

New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit,  Cleveland 

Makers  of  Florence  Oil  Ranges,  Florence  Ovens,  Florence  Water  Heaters  and  Florence  Oil  Heaters 

Made  and  Sold  in  Canada  by  McClary’s,  London,  Canada  ©  1924  F.  8.  Co. 
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The  most  recent  development  in  a 
RED  CROSS  Range  for  coal  and 
wood;  black  or  gray  enamel  finish; 
with  or  without  hearth ;  cabinet  or  leg 
base;  large  fire  box,  roomy  oven  and 
scientific  flue  arrangement  which  guar¬ 
antee  perfect  cooking  and  baking;  hot 
water  reservoir. 


the  RED  CROSS  trade 
cen  a  dependable  GUAR- 


Cooking  and  Baking 

NOW  A  PLEASURE 

It  is  a  real  joy  to  cook  and  bake  with  a  RED 
CROSS  Range.  The  extra  large  fire  box  for 
coal  or  wood  and  the  roomy  ovens  and  warm¬ 
ing  closets  make  it  possible  to  prepare  a 
large  dinner  quickly  and  with  but  little  effort. 
And  the  bright,  easy-to-keep-clean  enamel 
finish  of  these  wonderful  ranges  adds  an 
abundance  of  cheer  to  the  kitchen. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  WRITE  us  for  name  of  dealer  in  your 
locality.  Booklet  on  modern  cooking  or  heating  science  and 
illustrated  folders  free  on  request. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

RED  CROSS 

Ranges  e  furnaces 

RANGES  FOR  GAS,  COAL,  WOOD  -  COMBINATION  RANGES  FOR  GAS  AND 
COAL  OR  COAL  AND  WOOD -PIPE  AND  PIPELESS  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 
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mark  has  be 
ANTEE  of  perfection  in  design  and 
construction  —  assurance  of  properly 
regulated  heat,  economy  and  long, 
satisfactory  service. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Notes  from  Oklahoma 

Out  here  in  the  great  West  we  have 
been  enjoying  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
Summers  ever  known.  We  have  experi¬ 
enced  only  a  few  sultry,  oppressive  days ; 
the  nights  are  very  pleasant  and  so  cool 
that  a  light  covering  was  needed  before 
morning.  Most  of  the  homes  here  in  our 
college  town  have  sleeping  porches,  which 
always  insures  a  degree  of  comfort  as 
well  as  making  the  extra  room  needed 
during  the  Summer  season  when  our 
town  is  flooded  with  hundreds  of  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  other 
States  as  well,  who  attend  our  splendid 
college  during  the  Summer  term.  Our 
college  has  just  turned  out  the  largest 
graduating  class  within  its  history.  I 
felt  proud  of  the  fact  that  three  of  mine, 
two  daughters  and  our  only  boy,  were 
among  the  number,  the  older  girl  from 
college  and  the  two  younger  from  high 
school.  Oklahoma  has  good  schools  and 
colleges,  yet  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that 
we  have  many  illiterate  children,  and 
although  we  have  compulsory  school  laws, 
they  are  not  enforced  as  they  should  be, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts.  Then 
many  of  our  backwoods  people  are  so  poor 
that  they  can  hardly  keep  their  children 
in  school,  but  now  that  we  have  free  text¬ 
books  these  conditions  will  be  somewhat 
improved. 

The  primary  election  is  almost  at  hand 
and  the  great  swarm  of  candidates  are 
going  hither  and  thither  seeking  votes. 
Before  we  had  women  suffrage  we  house¬ 
wives  were  not  annoyed  with  the  candi¬ 
dates  more  than  to  tell  them  where  to 
find  the  men  folks,  but  now  that  we  have 
the  privilege  of  casting  our  vote  they  like 
to  entertain  us  with  their  self-praise.  Our 
country  women  have  been  very  backward 
about  going  to  the  polls,  but  are  gradu¬ 
ally  realizing  the  fact  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  good  woman  to  cast  her  vote  in 
the  cause  of  right  and  justice.  Hereto¬ 
fore  they  have  insisted  that  the  running 
of  the  political  machinery  belonged  to  the 
men,  which  it  did  until  wise  men  made  it 
possible  that  we  wives  and  mothers  of 
these  same  men  were  entitled  to  a  degree 
of  consideration  in  the  government  of  our 
State  and  national  affairs. 

Oklahoma,  and  the  West  in  general 
has  had  a  most  favorable  season  this  year, 
and  crops  of  all  kinds  are  better  than 
usual;  At  no  time  since  planting  has 
there  been  a  serious  need  of  rain,  and 
corn,  in  this  part,  at  least,  was  never  bet¬ 
ter  ;  cotton  is  growing  finely  and  prom¬ 
ises  a  good  yield.  Gardens  and  truck 
crops  are  good,  and  hundreds  of  dozens 
of  jars  of  pickles,  kraut,  etc.,  are  being 
prepared  for  Winter.  The  fruit  and  ber¬ 
ry  crops,  both  tame  and  wild,  were  fine, 
and  every  housewife  is  busy  .canning, 
pickling  and  preserving,  saving  the  great 
surplus  for  the  days  when  fresh  products 
will  have  become  an  impossibility.  Our 
rural  women  are  wonderful  housewives, 
and  practically  every  one  of  them  will 
have  a  well-filled  pantry  and  cellar  when 
Winter  comes  along.  Then  there  will  be 
great  hills  of  potatoes  and  turnips  and 
cabbage,  yellow  pumpkins  and  all  sorts  of 
edibles  such  as  grow  on  the  farm,  but  not 
many  boughten  delicacies  reach  the  farm 
tables. 

I  have  learned  a  new  way  to  handle 
the  Winter  supply  of  sauerkraut,  which 
means  less  trouble  and  other  advantages. 
Just  shred,  or  chop  the  cabbage,  put  in 
dishpan,  salt  just  about  right  for  cooking, 
toss  together  well  and  pack  right  into 
glass  fruit  jars,  pressing  down  as  tightly 
as  possible.  A  small  mallet  is  good  to 
pack  it  in  with.  Put  on  rubber  and  lid, 
screwing  lid  down  loosely,  set  away  for 
six  to  nine  days.  The  brine  will  rise  and 
will  run  out  some  as  it  ferments,  then 
fermentation  ceases  and  lids  must  be 
tightened  down.  If  liked,  the  jars  may 
be  opened  and  the  contents  of  one  used 
for  filling  the  others,  for  the  contents  wrill 
sink  down  slightly.  Screw  down  tight 
and  set  away  until  needed.  With  this 
recipe  for  canning  one  may  make  one, 
tw'o  or  a  dozen  jars  of  kraut  just  as  the 
cabbage  is  ready  for  use,  and  the  work 
'is  quickly  and  easily  done  and  out  of  the 
way.  I  use  a  one-bladed  kraut  or  slaw 
cutter,  costing  25  cents,  for  shredding  the 
cabbage ;  mine  has  been  in  use  40  years, 
but  is  still  good,  and  is  used  for  slicing 
green  tomatoes  and  other  things  as  well 
as  cabbage. 

Everyone  lias  her  own  favorite  pickle 
recipe.  I  wash  the  small  cucumbers,  put 
in  stone  jar,  throw  in  handful  of  salt  to 
a  gallon  jar  of  cucumbers,  pour  on  boiling 
water  and  set  aside  until  morning,  when 
they  are  rinsed,  drained  and  dropped  into 
heated  vinegar,  diluted  to  taste  and  sweet¬ 
ened.  Spices  are  added,  and  when  the 
boiling  heat  is  reached  they  are  packed 
into  jars,  covered  with  vinegar  and  sealed. 
I  add  alum  size  of  pea  to  each  jar,  which 
makes  the  pickles  firm. 

HRS.  LILLIE  YORK. 


Vermont  Notes 

Today  we  have  been  for  a  40-mile  ride 
and  saw  corn  that  showed  the  effects  of 
frost  very  slightly,  and  heard  of  a  farm 
where  potato  tops  were  killed  to  the 
ground,  and  of  cucumher  vines  being 
blackened  in  another  garden  when  mer¬ 
cury  took  a  sudden  drop  a  short  time 
ago.  It  was  41  degrees  here  that  morn¬ 
ing  in  middle  August,  and  we  called 
that  cold  enough.  This  season’s  hay  crop 
is  better  in  most  localities  than  it  was 
last  year,  but  the  late  Spring  made  hay¬ 
ing  late.  A  few  farmers  are  through  hay¬ 


ing,  but  more  are  yet  at  it,  ourselves 
among  the  number.  We  would  have  been 
through,  but  Fred  sprained  his  ankle  very 
badly,  so  business  was  at  a  standstill  for 
a  week,  as  husband  isn’t  able  to  run  a 
mower.  Then,  too,  we  have  had  company 
constantly  since  May  30,  and  the  last  left 
only  recently.  It  seems  queer  to  be  alone. 
Some  of  our  friends  wished  to  be  here 
and  yet  be  independent.  They  slept  in 
our  beds,  cooked  their  own  food,  had  their 
own  table,  so  they  could  stay  as  long  as 
they  pleased,  go  and  come  as  they  pleased, 
and  yet  we  could  visit.  They  have  been 
friends  of  ours  who  wished  to  bring  their 
friends  to  enjoy  our  beautiful  scenery, 
and  country  air,  and  we  have  enjoyed 
these  “strangers  within  our  gates.”  They 
have  suggested  that  we  establish  an  auto 
camp  another  Summer. 

Then,  too,  meeting  these  people  is  part 
of  the  education  of  our  boys,  and  I  do 
not  fear  to  display  even  three-year-old’s 
table  manners.  Errol  makes  mistakes, 
hut  we  all  are  apt  to,  and  meeting  boys 
from  city  high  schools,  talking,  hiking 
and  competing  in  sports  is  good  for  the 
older  boys,  for  in  these  days  one  needs  to 
be  a  good  “mixer.” 

The  subject  of  school  examination  of 
the  children's  health  is  often  discussed, 
and  the  subject  of  “under  weight”  has 
caused  nervous  mothers  and  nervous 
pupils.  I  have  been  glad  to  read  twice 
lately  of  eminent  physicians  who  say  in 
effect  what  I  have  maintained,  and  that 
is  that  it  is  as  sensible  to  expect  terrier 
pups  to  be  as  large  as  mastiff  pups  at  the 
same  age  as  it  is  to  expect  all  children 
to  be  same  weight.  Then,  too,  I  find  chil¬ 
dren’s  eyes  don’t  test  as  well  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  as  they  do  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  headaches  which  “could  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  glasses”  are  many  times  ner¬ 
vous  headaches,  caused  by  trying  to 
“cram.” 

The  children  are  always  interested  in  a 
new  toy  animal ;  our  latest  is  the  mud 
turtle.  This  particular  turtle  I  made  of 
black  enamel  cloth,  large  enough  to  place 
on  the  porch  floor  for  a  seat.  First,  I  cut 
two  large  ovals  for  the  shell,  sewed  them 
together  except  for  six  short  spaces,  one 
in  front  for  a  head  of  dark  green,  with 
two  black  button  eyes  and  red  embroid¬ 
ered  mouth,  one  in  back,  for  a  dark  green 
triangular  tail,  two  on  each  side  for  short 
brown  legs. 

It  is  the  fern  season  again,  but  the  buy¬ 
ers  do  not  seem  to  be  as  anxious  to  get 
them  as  last  year.  Perhaps  they  over¬ 
stocked  last  year,  and  dull  business  con¬ 
ditions  may  be  another  cause.  The  price 
of  ferns  to  the  pickers  now  is  1%  and  2c 
per  bunch.  The  buyer  who  pays  2c  for 
25,  requires  larger  ferns  and  better 
bunched. 

The  hot.  dry  weather  hurried  many 
flowering  plants  into  bloom  even  earlier 
than  last  year,  and  all  seedlings  have 
done  remarkably  well.  This  afternoon  I 
set  out  the  last  Campanula  seedlings, 
probably  some  over  100.  The  new  double 
pink  annual  larkspur  is  my  loveliest  new 
annual  this  year,  although  the  new  lupins 
are  a  beautiful  blue,  and  the  poppy  bed 
has  been  the  gayest  spot  of  all. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Green  Tomato  Mince 

Eight  cups  chopped  tart  apples,  six 
cups  chopped  green  tomatoes,  six  cups 
brown  sugar,  one  tablespoon  salt,  two 
cups  chopped  raisins,  one  teaspoon  nut¬ 
meg,  1  i/j  teaspoons  cloves,  two  table¬ 
spoons  cinnamon,  one  cup  vinegar,  two 
lemons  chopped  fine  and  cooked  tender 
before  adding  to  other  ingredients.  A 
couple  of  oranges  used  the  same  way  are 
a  welcome  addition,  but  not  really  neces¬ 
sary.  Cook  very  thick  and  can  hot. 
When  ready  to  use  for  pies,  thin  with 
fruit  juice,  boiled  cider  or  sweet  pickle 
vinegar.  a.  l. 


Mixed  Sweet  Pickles 

Eight  cups  very  small  cucumbers,  or 
medium  ones  cut  in  chunks,  four  cups 
cauliflower,  measured  after  being  broken 
into  florets,  four  cups  string  beans,  cut. 
Cook  in  salty  water  till  nearly  done.  To 
eight  cups  vinegar  add  a  cup  of  sugar, 
two  tablespoons  whole  mixed  spices  and  a 
bag  containing  two  teaspoons  each  of  cin¬ 
namon  and  cloves.  Bring  to  a  boil  and 
add  to  pickles,  letting  them  simmer  a  few 
minutes  to  hasten  penetration  of  spices. 
Sometimes  a  few  small  pickling  onions 
are  added.  Can  hot.  If  you  desire  a 
syrupy  liquid,  the  vinegar  may  be  sim¬ 
mered  a  little  before  adding  pickles,  or 
add  an  extra  cup  of  sugar.  a.  l. 


Sweet  Apple  Honey 

I  was  reading  the  inquiry  about  sweet 
apples.  I  will  give  you  a  recipe  I  use, 
and  my  family  and  friends  are  all  very 
fond  of  it.  It  is  sweet  apple  honey. 
One  dozen  Pound  Sweet  or  18  of  the 
smaller  kinds  of  sweet  apples,  washed 
clean  and  eore  removed.  Grind  through 
the  food  chopper,  and  add  to  boiling 
syrup.  To  make  the  syrup  take  5  lbs. 
sugar,  one  quart  water,  let  come  to  a 
boil ;  add  the  ground  apples  and  boil  for 
30  minutes.  Put  in  jars  and  seal  tight, 
ready  for  use.  Try  it ;  you  can  dispose  of 
all  your  sweet  apples  in  this  way. 

MRS.  A.  II.  D. 
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FREE! 


NEW 

MONEY  SAVING 
BOOK 


Buy  directfrom  factory ! 
Save  K  to  K  on  your 
Stove,  range  or  furnace. 
Take  advantage  of  the 
biggest  SALE  in  our  24 
years. .  Kalamazoo 
quality  i9  the  highest ;  prices  are 
ledrock.  This  is  the  year  to 
Send  for  our  big,  new  cata- 
full  of  new  ideas,  new  fea¬ 
tures,  new  models.  200  bargains  in 
heating  stoves,  gas  ranges,  combina¬ 
tion  ranges, 
coal  ranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe 
and  pipeless,  and  household 

foods.  Cash  or  easy  pay  men  ts. 

0  days’  trial.  Money-back 
guarante*.  Quick,  safe  delivery. 

530,000  pleased  customers. 

Write  today 
for  Your  FREE 
Book  Now  Ready 
KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO, 

171  Rochester  Ave. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


.  All, 

irswooi 

Boys  (jolf  Hose 

Now  you  can  buy  younjr-  199 

eters  play-hose  with  fancy 
turnever  tops.  English- 
ribbed  legs  and  reinforced  1  ■ 
heels  and  toes,  made  ex¬ 
actly  like  men's  golf 
stockings.  They  come  in 
rich  brows  heather  colors,  so  popular  now 
among  New  York' s  well- dressed  outdoor  men. 

Just  the  thing  to  wear  this  Fall  and  Winter, 
with  knickers  for  scout  work,  bicycling,  hik¬ 
ing,  baseball,  skating  or  in  the  gymnasium. 
Warm  and  wooly,  yet  built  strong  to  with¬ 
stand  hard  wear.  No  well-dressed  boy  will 
bo  without  them.  Fine  for  sister’s  outfit,  too.  Neatly  packed, 
three  of  one  size  to  the  box.  When  ordering,  check  correct  size. 


LITTLE  BOYS* 
7%  8  8% 


IN-BETWEEN  BOYS’ 
8  9% 


BIG  BOYS' 
10  10% 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Simply  deposit  amount  with  postman  when 
you  receive  the  package,  plus  a  few  cents  for 
postage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
cheerfully  refunded. 

Special  discounts  for  quantities  to 
Boy  Scout  Troops 

A.  &  P.  T.  COMPANY,  Dept.  C 

FELIX  PETIGNY 

*408  Broadway  New  Yerk,  N.  Y. 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks 

For  Tender  Feet 

If  your  feet  are  tender  and  you  want 
to  enjoy  real  foot  comfort,  tryjhese 
Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks, 
not  dyed  or  bleached.  Just 
as  they  come  from  the  mill. 

Give  twice  the  wear  of  dyed 
stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  a  sample  pair,  95  cents 
for  half  dozen,  or  $1.80  for 
dozen.  Prices  west  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  $1.90  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe. 

Natural  Yarn  Hosiery 


FLEETWOOD,  PA, 


TH1E 

(diamond' 
LGHT 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Introducing  this  wonderful  new 
lamp.  Gives  soft,  brilliant  light; 
restful  to  eyes;  ideal  illumination. 

Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Burns 
96%  air,  4%  fuel.  Absolutely  safe. 
Lights  with  match  Twenty  times 
brighter  than  wick  lamps.  Patented. 
Greatest  improvement  of  age.  Table 
lamps,  hanging  lamps,  lanterns. 
Work  all  or  spare  time.  You  simply 
take  orders.  We  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post  and  do  collecting.  Com¬ 
missions  paid  same  day  you  take 
orders.  No  experience  necessary. 
Get  started  at  once.  Big  season 
now  on.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  special  agents  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
668  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  0. 


Let  Guticura  Soap 
Keep  Your  Skin 
Fresh  and  Youthful 

Sample  Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  free.  Address: 
Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mass. 


CR0CHETERS 

Experienced  on  Bootees  and  Sacques.  Good  pay. 
Steady  Homework.  KNITFIRM,  Inc.  .35  W.  35lh  St., New  fork,  N  T. 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery  ware!  cco«l 

Ingware,  Glassware,  etc.,  shipped  direct  from  factory  to 
consumer.  Write  usfor  partic.  E.  SWASET  8  C0-.  Portland. Maine 


FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BESTWAY  for  Cleaning  Them 
THE  BESTWAY  MFG.  CO.  Aberdeen,  Maryland 


Notes  of  an  Indiana  Farmer 

Here  is  a  bit  of  very  personal  reminis¬ 
cence  and  confession,  which  has  a  bearing 
on  present  day  problems : 

When  I  lived  on  the  farm  before,  I  was 
a  dreamy,  bookish  young  girl,  in  school 
most  of  the  time,  my  official  duty  was  to 
act  as  understudy  for  a  very  energetic 
and  capable  mother,  who  found  it  much 
easier  to  do  the  work  than  to  teach  her 
daughter.  Daughter  was  not  more  stupid 
nor  lazy  than  the  average,  I  feel  sure ; 
but  what  child  will  insist  on  working, 
when  there  is  a  big  outdoors  to  play  in,  a 
table  full  of  magazines  to  read,  besides  an 
inexhaustible  supply  up  attic?  Papa  liked 
to  have  “Chicky”  tag  along  with  him,  but 
it  didn’t  occur  to  him  to  teach  her  any 
practical  things.  Thus  I  grew  up  into 
that  pitiful  creature — a  farm  girl  who 
had  never  milked  a  cow,  dressed  a  chick¬ 
en,  harnessed  a  horse,  nor  led  a  horse  in 
the  garden!  (For  that  matter,  Dad 
didn’t  have  anybody  lead  a  horse  in  his 
garden.)  Nor  had  I,  till  after  leaving 
college,  made  a  dress,  nor  done  much 
other  sewing.  Yet  I  was  not  “handless,” 
a  d  later  developed  a  “knack”  of  which 
that  same  mother  was  tremendously 
proud.  Of  course,  eventually  I  learned 
to  cook  and  sew  ;  but  lack  of  experience 
with  animals  is  a  constant  handicap  to 
me  as  a  farmer. 

The  flivver  makes  me  partly  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  horse;  but  “Henry”  won’t 
plow  the  garden,  nor  haul  up  wood  or 
hoghouses  over  rough  ground.  Last  year 
I  depended  on  pick-up  help  for  necessary 
work  with  horses.  This  year,  Earl  works 
for  me  by  the  month,  but  with  time  off 
to  work  for  somebody  else  in  the  “big” 
activities  of  haying,  wheat  cutting, 
thrashing,  etc.  In  most  years  that  would 
work  very  well,  but  it  has  been  a  wonder¬ 
ful  season  for  weeds,  and  wheat  straw  is 
so  heavy,  that  thrashing  has  taken  about 
twice  the  normal  time,  much  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  garden  and  fruit. 

Of  the  neighbors  with  the  power 
sprayer,  who  were  to  take  care  of  my 
fruit,  one  was  sick  at  spraying  time,  and 
one  very  busy  otherwise ;  then  it  rained 
almost  every  day,  just  when  the  spray 
was  most  needed.  So  the  apples  are  a 
wretched  ruin,  and  probably  will  not  hang 
on  the  trees  till  picking  time,  nor  keep 
long  if  they  do. 

Americans  are  supposed  to  spoil  their 
children,  more  than  older  nations.  In 
matters  of  discipline  this  may  be  true. 
Blit  as  to  early  training  in  work,  here  is 
Lula,  telling,  with  sparkling  eyes,  of  the 
many  complicated,  delicious,  characteris¬ 
tic  Russian  dishes  her  mother  used  to 
make.  But  Lula  does  not  know  how  to 
make  them — “I  was  a  little  girl,  and 
didn’t  pay  much  attention.”  Her  mother 
did  the  beautiful  national  embroideries; 
her  grandmother  made  real  bobbin  lace. 
But  Lula  learned,  at  school,  crochet,  and 
embroidery  of  the  Kensington  type,  com¬ 
mon  everywhere,  and  her  racial  arts  are 
lost  to  her,  as  our  gradnmothers’  coverlet 
weaving  is  to  us. 

I  believe,  if  we  have  always  been  learn¬ 
ing  something  new,  we  can  always  con¬ 
tinue  to  learn  things,  even  of  different 
kind  ;  mind  and  muscles  being  kept  flex¬ 
ible  and  responsive.  (That’s  one  of  the 
standard  educational  disputes,  so  there  is 
authority  for  and  against  me!)  Driving 
a  Ford  was  new  to  me  two  years  ago ; 
perhaps  next  year  I  can  learn  to  milk  a 
cow  and  manage  a  horse  or  a  mule !  The 
probability  is  that  when  the  folks  move, 
next  March,  to  their  rented  farm,  I  shall 
try  “going  it  alone”  for  a  while.  It  is 
“some  problem”  to  find,  even  in  this  un¬ 
commonly  fine  community,  just  the  peo- 
pl ;  I  want  in  my  house.  Some  who 
would  come  I  won’t  have ;  some  I  would 
like  can’t  come.  A  nice  tenant  house 
would  help  the  situation,  but  where  is  it? 
(“Echo  answers,  ‘Where?’”)  I  shall  try 
not  to  put  out  too  much  garden  to  tend 
by  myself,  and  try  to  get  acquainted  with 
my  live  stock.  It  would  probably  be  only 
a  temporary  arrangement. 

This  all  sounds  rather  despondent,  but 
I  don’t  let  such  complications  keep  me 
awake,  nor  financial  ones,  either.  I  have 
pulled  through  so  many  tight  places  that 
I  have  come  to  expect  to  find  a  loophole 
in  every  wall.  Call  it  faith  or  optimism, 
as  you  please.  If  I  used  poor  judgment 
when  I  sold  my  hogs,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
market,  at  least  I  saved  their  corn  to  sell 
at  a  higher  price  than  wheat ! 

The  bundle  wagons  are  coming  and  go¬ 
ing,  and  the  thrashing  machine  is  hum¬ 
ming,  over  at  the  barn.  We  don’t  have 
the  dinner  here  ;  that  goes  with  the  rent¬ 
er.  Earl  says  that  next  year  they  plan  to 
pay  each  host  (or  hostess)  50  cents  a 
head  for  the  dinner.  Revolutionary  !  We 
always  used  to  have  them  for  two  meals 
(more,  if  the  machine  broke  down)  with 
lodging  and  breakfast  for  machine  hands. 
Now,  for  several  years,  there  has  been 
no  big  supper ;  just  supper  for  the  ma¬ 
chine  hands.  This  year,  even  the  ma¬ 
chine  hands  go  home  for  supper.  And  if 
they  all  pay  next  year,  how  times  do 
change !  Of  course,  this  applies  only  to 
this  “ring,”  as  I  don’t  know  about  others. 
Our  thrashing  is  about  a  month  late,  and 
there  are  perhaps  20  more  jobs  for  this 
machine. 

First  Lima  beans  today — August  14. 
They  were  full  young,  but  all  the  more 
delicious.  Fall  strawberries  appeared  the 
first  of  the  month.  They  are  not  abun¬ 
dant,  but  furnish  an  occasional  dish  for 
“the  two  bosses”  (Johnnie  and  me). 
Katydids  have  been  singing  for  a  week  or 
two  ;  frost  in  six  weeks?  E.  M.  c. 


One  Is  for  You 

A  free  test  of  a  way  to  fight  film  on  teeth 


This  ten-day  test  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  It  will  show  you  the  way  to 
whiter,  cleaner  teeth.  It  will  con¬ 
vince  you  that  old  methods  of  teeth 
cleaning  are  wrong. 

Let  us  prove  that  to  you. 

Film— your  enemy 

That  viscous  film  you  feel  on  teeth 
is  the  foe  you  have  to  fight.  It  clings 
and  stays.  No  ordinary  tooth  paste 
can  effectively  combat  it. 

Food  stains,  etc.,  discolor  it,  then 
it  forms  dingy  coats.  That  is  why 
teeth  lose  luster. 

Film  also  holds  food  substance 
which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay.  Germs  breed 
by  millions  in  it.  They,  with  tartar, 
are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Thus  film  causes  most  tooth 
troubles. 


Leading  dentists  everywhere  be¬ 
gan  to  advise  it.  Now  careful  people 
the  world  over  employ  this  new-day 
method. 

You,ll  quickly  see 


Modern  science  has  for  years 
sought  ways  to  fight  that  film,  and 
two  methods  have  been  found.  One 
disintegrates  the  film  at  all  stages 
of  formation,  one  removes  it  with¬ 
out  harmful  scouring. 

These  methods  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  effective  in  many  careful  tests. 
A  new-type  tooth  paste  has  been 
created  to  apply  them  daily.  The 
name  is  Pepsodent. 


Protect  the  Enamel 

Pepsodent  disintegrates  the 
film,  then  removes  it  with  an 
agent  far  softer  than  enameL 
Never  use  a  film  combatant 


Pepsodent  brings  astonishing  re¬ 
sults.  It  does  more  than  fight  film. 
It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva,  which  is  there  to  neutralize 
mouth  acids.  It  multiplies  the  ptya- 
lin  in  saliva,  which  is  there  to  digest 
starch  deposits  on  teeth. 

These  combined  results  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the 
viscous  film.  See  how  teeth  become 
whiter  as  the  film-coats  disappear. 

Compare  the  new  way  with  the 
old,  and  you  will  know  in  ten  days 
what  is  best.  Cut  out  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  1661 

tjSli  S  Od.fi  JYl 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  201,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to  ! 

The  New- Day  Dentifrice 

Based  on  modern  research.  Now 
advised  by  leading  dentists 
the  world  over. 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 

1  Make  the  Best  CHOCOLATE  BARS 

Mints  and  Chewing  Gum.  Be  my  agent.  Everybody 
will  buy  from  you.  Write  today.  Free  Samples. 

MILTON  GORDON  249  Jackion  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Al  1  tunni  YAR1I  for  SALE.  From  manufacturer. 
ALL  IIUUL  IHnll  75c  to  J2  per  lb.  Free  samples 
11.  A.  BARTLETT  HARMONY,  MAINE 

WHITE  HOUSE 

COFFEE 

Double  Package — Double  Sealed 
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With  every  tick  of  the 
clock  the  popularity  of  this 
most  Remarkable  coffee 
Increases.  NOW  is  the 
time  to  TRY  it. 


IN  1,  3  AND  5  LBS.,  ONLY 


Why  eat  bread 
made  from  or- 
dinary  flour 
when  for  only  a 
few  cents  more 
you  can  have 
OCC  IDENT- 
made  bread? 

Russell-Milier 
Milling  Co. 


OCCIDENT 
makes  better 
bread,  biscuits, 
cake  and  pastry. 
Order  this  bet¬ 
ter  flour  for 
your  next  .bak¬ 
ing  day. 


Minneapolis  Minn. 


More 

and 

Better 

Bread 


Costs 

More- 

Worth 

Itl 
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wont 
harde 


Bags  make 
good  toweling 


Beware  of  salt  that  hardens!  It  causes  “salt  crust” — spoils  meat 
cure.  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt  wont  harden.  Its  soft,  porous, 
irregular  shaped  flakes  wont  cement  together  in  wasteful  lumps. 

no  salt  crust 

Salt  crust  is  simply  undissolved  salt.  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s 
Salt  doesn’t  form  salt  crust  because  it  dissolves  completely.  In 
dry  or  brine  curing  no  crust  can  form  to  stop  the  cure. 

meltS  life  a  snozcflafy 

The  action  of  salt  depends  on  its  dissolving  completely.  Each  flake 
of  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt  dissolves  instantly  and  com¬ 
pletely.  The  cure  penetrates  evenly  to  the  very  heart  of  the  meat. 

for  stock  feeding 

Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt  is  the  best  salt.  Mixes  thoroughly 
with  dry  feeds  and  its  soft,  porous  flakes  wont  sift  out.  Keep  an  ad¬ 
ditional  supply  before  stock  at  all  times.  1 1  never  causes  sore  tongues. 

Write  for  our  book,  “ New  Truth  About  Salt.” 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO.,  Dept.  19,  Akron,  Ohio 

CHICAGO  -  DALLAS  -  BOSTON  -  BUFFALO  -  ATLANTA  -  PITTSBURGH 

Colonial, 

Special  Farmers  Crii|* 

“There'*  a  Colonial  Salt  for  every  purpose" 


The  Fattest  Live  Stock 
Brings  the  Best  Prices 

What  you  feed  your  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry  largely  determines  how  much  they 
net  you  when  you  sell  them. 

Others  have  increased  their  profits  by 
using  DOLD  QUALITY  BY-PRODUCTS. 
You  can,  too. 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  booklet 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 

Dept.  R.  N.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
M  Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 

A  ■  Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 

size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
"The  Silo  \Vith  The  Automatic  Take  -  Up  Hoop." 

International  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Milk  Problems 

I  would  like  to  know  about  feed  for 
our  cow.  She  is  a  purebred  Jersey  cow 
and  has  a  two-week  old  calf.  Man  now 
attending  her  does  not  seem  to  know  the 
proper  amount  of  feed  to  give  her.  She 
had  fever  before  calving  and  the  milk 
fever  after,  and  now  the  milk  is  strong 
tasting.  If  I  let  the  cream  stand  a  cou* 
pie  of  days  it  swells  like  cheese,  r.  p. 

Bergen  Co..  N.  J. 

Not  knowing  whether  you  have  pas¬ 
ture  available  for  your  cow  makes  it 
rather  difficult  to  give  advice  regarding 
her  ration.  Assuming  first  that  she  does 
not  go  to  pasture  daily  you  can  either 
purchase  a  ready  mixed  ration  contain¬ 
ing  approximately  20  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein  to  the  hundred  weight  or  if  by  pur¬ 
chasing  separate  ingredients  from  your 
local  dealer  you  can  save  money  on  a 
ration.  The  following  is  suggested :  Two 
parts  ground  oats,  two  parts  old  process 
oilmeal,  one  part  gluten,  one  part  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal. 

If  the  cow  has  access  to  pasture  she 
will  not  need  a  protein  content  of  more 
than  12  to  14  per  cent  in  her  ration.  A 
suggested  home  mixed  ration  would  be 
in  this  case:  Four  parts  hominy  or  corn- 
meal,  two  parts  ground  oats  and  two 
parts  gluten  feed.  The  cow  should  be 
fed  according  to  her  daily  production  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  of  grain  to  3  lbs. 
of  milk  if  not  on  pasture  and  1  lb.  of 
grain  to  5  lbs.  of  milk  if  the  pasture  is 
abundant.  The  rate  per  pound  of  milk 
produced  should  be  gradually  changed  as 
the  pasture  grass  becomes  less  abund¬ 
ant.  When  not  turned  to  pasture,  cows 
usually  consume  from  10  to  12  lbs.  of 
hay  daily.  Alfalfa  or  clover  are  to  be 
preferred. 

As  regards  your  difficulty  in  being  able 
to  produce  a  good  product  free  from  un¬ 
desirable  flavors  would  advise  that  the 
flavor  in  the  freshly  drawn  milk  is  due 
to  the  recent  sickness  of  the  cow.  I 
should  recommend  giving  her  a  dose  of 
salts  and  turning  her  onto  pasture.  This 

undesirable  flavor  will  disappear  as  soon 

-  * 

as  the  cow  regains  her  normal  condition 
of  health.  If  you  handle  the  milk  care¬ 
fully  at  low  temperatures  and  in  clean, 
sterile  utensils,  I  do  not  believe  you 
should  experience  difficulty  in  making 
good  cheese  or  cream. 

Off  flavors  in  the  cheese  and  cream 
usually  come  from  bacterial  action.  Per¬ 
haps  in  this  case  the  flavors  will  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  when  the  cow  gets  into  good 
condition  again.  It  is  always  important, 
however,  to  produce  and  handle  all  milk 
in  the  cleanest  possible  manner. 

J.  W.  B. 

Foot-rot  in  Cows 

Will  you  tell  me  a  remedy  for  hoof- 
ailing?  There  is  a  bad  smell  between  the 
hoofs,  and  the  legs  are  swollen  badly 
above  the  hoofs.  The  cows  are  lame. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  a.  k. 

The  disease  you  mention  is  commonly 
called  ‘‘fouls’’  or  “foul-in-the-foot”  or 
"foot-rot,”  by  farmers.  In  its  simplest 
form  ("fouls”)  it  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  fine  skin  between  the  toes,  at  the 
top  of  the  cleft,  and  of  the  skin  of  the 
hoof-head,  especially  at  the  heels.  In  its 
worst  form  (‘‘foot-rot”)  the  sores  or  lac¬ 
erations,  which  tend  to  occur  when  in¬ 
flammation  starts,  have  been  invaded  by 
the  filth  germ  Bacillus  necrophorus, 
which  causes  death  of  tissues.  The  foul 
odor  always  indicates  probably  infection 
by  the  germ  mentioned.  That  germ  nor¬ 
mally  is  present  in  the  intestines  of  the 
hog  and  possibly  in  the  intestines  of 
other  farm  animals.  It  is  therefore  prev¬ 
alent  in  all  yards  and  other  places  where 
farm  animals,  particularly  swine,  have 
long  been  kept.  The  germ  also  causes 
canker  sore  mouth  of  all  young  animals, 
so-called  “calf  diphtheria,”  ulcerations 
of  the  anus  and  vulva  (infectious  auo- 
vulvitis)  in  cattle,  foot-rot  in  sheep, 
sloughing  of  skin  in  patches  from  the 
bodies  of  swine,  necrotic  enteritis  of 
swine,  which  is  very  similar  to  cholera 
in  its  ill-effects,  chronic  sores  about  the 
heels  of  horses,  and  some  of  the  worst 
cases  of  infection  of  the  navel  of  new¬ 
born  animals. 

To  prevent  cattle  from  contracting  the 
worst  form  of  foot-rot,  and  other  animals 
from  the  diseases  mentioned,  it  is  im- 
(•Continued  on  page  1170) 


Get  Quick 

Delivery 


of  a 


Ensilage  Cutter 

Save  your  ensilage 
with  best  cutter  made 


With  your  own  Blizzard,  you  can 
get  your  ensilage  into  the  silo 
as  fast  as  you  can  haul  the  corn. 
It’s  the  old  reliable,  with  the 
finest  time-saving,  safety  and 
capacity-giving  features. 

Use  Light  Tractor  Power 

Blizzards  are  easiest  running. 
Do  most  work  per  H.P.  Three 
models  for  use  with  Fordsons 
or  other  light  tractor  give  6  to 
13  tons  per  hour  capacity.  Other 
models  give  as  high  as  35  tons 
capacity  and  operate  on  power 
as  low  as  3V2  horse. 

See  Blizzard  Dealer  Quick 

If  you  don’t  know  him,  tele¬ 
graph  us,  collect,  for  his  name. 
He  has  a  real  proposition  for 
you  on  a  Blizzard  for  immed¬ 
iate  delivery. 

Latest  Catalog  on  Request 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co 

Box  502,  Canton,  Ohio 


f\  Bl 

K  Grange 

1  /Grange  Si 

m  Silos 

-m  SPECIAL 

-■  DISCOUNTS 

For  30  Days 

'Tntfli  For  prices  write 

— _ , 

4HJH  Grange  Silo  Co. 

jjjtll  Red  Creek 

frCrS-1  1 

ESS  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia 

SILOS 

(Save  your  Corn  Crop\ 
Shipment  in  24  hours/ 

OPENING  ROOFS 

(  Full  Silo  without  refilling  ) 

WOOD  TANKS 

FREE  CATALOGUE.  LOW  PRICES 
“When  you  want  a  Silo — 
See  SCHLICHTER” 

E.F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
10  S.  18th  St,  Bax  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  NEW  ^ 

ONE  PIE 


i 


GUARANTEE. 


Consolidated  Asbestos  Coating  is  a 

tough,  durable,  fire  resistant,  asbestos- 
ashphalt  roof  builder.  Easily  applied  over 
wood,  paper,  tin,  concrete  or  any  old  roof. 
Always  stormproof,  regardless  of  heat,  cold, 
rain,  hail  or  snow.  Seals  Every  Leak 


Special  Offer 

5  Gals.  $8 ;  1 0  Gals.  $  1 5 

C.  O.  D. 


A  Dollar  Brush  included  without  extra 
charge  for  cash  with  order. 


Contains  No  Coal  Tar 


Money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfied 
Avoid  Cheap  Substitutes 

Consolidated  Asbestos  Corp.,  Dept.  DD 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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DOGS 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

PURE  BRED  PUPPIES 

$10,  $15  and  $20.  Fox  terrier,  females,  $15.  Not 
registered.  L.  E.  HlNBEEEE,  Denton,  Md. 


AIREDALES 

Bred  along  best  lines.  Seven  months  old.  Males. 

815;  females,  8810.  Papers  with  each. 

E.  HOMER  ARTZ  Woodstock,  Virginia 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS  OF  RELIANCE 

Individual  Qualities  That  Please. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


At  Stud-The  Great  Dane  Dog  Porthu*  P 

A.  K.  C.  No.  307184.’’  A  son  of  Champions  and  a 
wonderfnl  dark  brindle  of  great  size  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  Also  some  fine  puppies.  For  particulars 
write  James  A.  Richardson,  WindyKnollFarm.GlenSpey, N.Y. 


For  Sal  ^-Pedigreed  Police  Dog  Puppies 

3  mos.  old.  Male,  $50;  Females,  $35.  l-yr.-old 
female,  house  broken,  gentle,  $60. 

OTTO  MEYER,  Hawthorne,  N.Y.  Box  104.  M.  of  S.  D,  C.  olA. 


2  Registered  Foxhound  Pups 

4  mos.,  $10  each.  John  Whittle,  Mystic,  Conn. 

When  a  Man  Buys  a  WESTRIDGE  Police  Dog 

he  feels  assured  of  a  real  dog  plus  a  square  deal. 

Westrldge  Kennels  Danielson,  Conn. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  |n,|1‘hs80^ 

Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


White  Collie  I’ups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  815  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


Wanted-YOUNG  MALE  FARM  DOG 

trained  for  destroying  rats,  woodchucks,  foxes,  etc.  State 
age,  breeding  and  price.  KOUGIH LANDS,  WaHidngton,  t'oun. 


Hundred  Hunting  Hounds  £&•„*  V  V“HSSf  ilt: 


Registered  White  Collies  R^k^in^TN^kX:^: 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Orove  City,  1*». 

Dot,  aa  Dun  a  Exceptional  good  breeding.  Also  Toy  Chi- 

“01108  rups  liuahuas.  THOMSON'S  KENNELS.  Welts.  Vermont 

GOATS 

Pure  Bred  Saanen  Goats 

Unrelated  bucks  and  does  or  single  individuals  which 
will  make  unbeatable  foundation  stock.  These  animals 
are  from  the  very  finest  imported  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  GLEN  FARM.  -  Dorset.  Vermont 

EXCEPTIONAL  OFFER  OF 

Pure  TOGGENBURG  GOATS 

High  quality  mature  bucks  at  845. 

8.  J.  SHARPLES  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS.  Stamp.  ENDRES, 'Westbrook.  Conn. 

SHEEP 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  AND  EWES 

At  Farmers’  prices  from  the  celebrated  Pinehurst 
Flock  of  the  late  Henry  L.  Wardwell. 

Write  for  prices  and  description  to  the  Executrix. 

Mies  Florence  Wardwell  Springfield  Center,  N.Y. 

ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

E.  E.  RIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 

8  Rambouillet  Y earling  Rams  he»v£ 

fleeces  ;  one  2-yr.  Shropshire  ;  ten  choice  ewes.  On  State 
road  to  Odessa.  H.  C  Beardsley,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  ramd  some  ixi 

tragood  ewes,  1  to  4  yrs.  old.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  &  SONS, Lodi, N.T. 

nA-  Ewes  and  Rums  For  Sale. 

Keg.  Hampshire-Down  ellis  tigek,  Giu<i«t«ne,  n.  j. 

n__  Ui.iv.««li;rn  Dama  Different  ages.  10  Ewes.  Lambs 

Keg.  Hampshire  Kams  c.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 

CAIRH01ME  HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS.  The  usual  good  quality  of 
•  rams  and  ewes  for  sale.  EARL  D.  BROWN,  llion.  N.  Y.  R.  2 

HORSES 

Oswego  River  STOCK  FARMS 

offers  large  Registered  Jacks  and  Jennys.  Mules, 
all  kinds  saddle  horses  and  ponies.  Can  be  seen  at 
State  Fair.  Phoenix,  New  York 

Seneca  Pony  Farms  h.a»'°er  Welsh  &  Shetland  Ponies 

Let  us  know  the  kind  of  pony  you  want  and  for 
what  purpose.  SALAMANCA,  NEW  YORK 

F  O  It  T„  „  „4  0  „„ ,,  D  Write  if  interested, oreall 

sale  learn  of  brey  Horses  max  goldsmith 

Grand  Central  Mountain  House, Mountaindale,  Sullivan  Co.. N.Y.  Box  256 

JERSEYS  I 

20  Blooded  Jersey  Cows 

average  20  quarts.  Alternating  choice  of  10,  Partic¬ 
ulars.  FREDERIC  STURGES  ROBINSON,  R.  D.  2,  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— FOSTER  FI  ELD’S  HERD 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Heller  Calves.  The  Bulls  in  service 
are  from  tested  cows  and  are  At  in  all  respects,  i ’rices 
low.  Address  Charles  6.  Foster,  P.  0.  Bo«  173,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.  The  animals  in  this  herd  have  been  tested 
by  the  State  and  United  States. 


For  Sale  Rjerseyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  J>.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

TVT  i  1  It  ins  SHorthoms 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  11)8.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  \V ashlngtoiivlile,  N.  Y. 


.%  MISCELLANEOUS  .\ 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  m ilch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  f.  BENJAMIN,  8>rre,  VI 


irtaTDlDitS  New  Zealand  Reds 

Beautiful  youngsters,  3  mos.  old,  off  fine,  healthy, 
legistered  and  pedigreed  stock.  Pedigrees  given. 

BR00KSY0E  RABBITRY  5-13  Ida  St.  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


Death  of  Pigs 

I  have  been  having  considerable  trouble 
through  the  loss  of  pigs  when  they  get  to 
about  90  or  100  lbs.  in  weight,  with  no 
apparent  reason.  I  usually  keep  only  one 
pig  for  our  own  use.  I  have  been  feeding 
sweet  separated  milk  (foam  removed) 
with  a  handful  of  chopped  feed,  night  and 
morning.  There  is  a  good  pig  yard,  with 
creek  running  through  it.  When  fed  at 
night  the  pig  would  apparently  he  in  the 
best  of  health,  but  in  the  morning  would 
be  found  dead.  The  same  thing  has  oc¬ 
curred  several  times  in  their  Winter 
quarters.  Can  you  give  any  explanation 
for  this  loss?  L.  J.  T. 

New  York. 

We  should  advise  making  a  difference 
in  the  method  of  feeding.  Put  in  a  self- 
feeder  and  keep  it  stocked  with  middlings, 
ground  barley  (or  shelled  corn)  and  di¬ 
gester  tankage.  Also  allow  free  access 
to  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  in  Winter,  and 
provide  a  succession  of  green  grazing 
crops,  preferably  legumes,  in  Summer. 
Let  the  pigs  help  themselves  to  salt, 
slaked  lime  or  ground  limestone  and  wood’ 
ashes  or  steamed  bonemeal. 

If  you  prefer  to  feed  slop,  let  it  be 
made  with  hot  water  just  thick  enough  to 
pour  well.  It  may  be  composed  of  corn- 
meal,  30  lbs. ;  wheat  middlings,  30  lbs. ; 
ground  screened  oats,  30  lbs.  ;  5  to  8  lbs. 
of  oilmeal  and  2  lbs.  of  salt,  for  a  100-lb. 
lot.  Make  it  into  a  thick  slop  with  hot 
water  and  feed  two  or  three  times  daliy 
from  pails  or  troughs  that  have  been 
sterilized  by  use  of  boiling  water.  Also 
use  disinfectants  freely  in  the  pen  and 
yard. 

When  pigs  of  50  lbs.  and  up,  for  which 
this  mixture  is  particularly  suitable,  are 
taking  it  well  and  it  is  desired  to  fatten 
them  as  quickly  as  possible,  also1  allow  all 
the  ear  corn  they  care  to  clean  up.  Feed 
the  ear  corn  from  a  clean  floor  of  wood 
or  concrete ;  do  not  feed  it  from  the 
ground  or  from  any  dirty  floor.  At  all 
times  provide  clean  drinking  and  bathing 
water. 

We  think  it  would  be  wise  to  provide 
an  entire  change  of  quarters  and  a  new 
exercise  yard,  away  from  the  creek.  One 
can  never  be  sure  that  some  disease  or 
another  will  not  be  contracted  when  pigs 
have  access  to  a  running  stream.  Into 
it  may  have  been  thrown  the  carcasses  of 
hogs,  at  some  farm  further  up  the 
stream,  and  the  infection  may  be  carried 
by  the  water.  That  quite  commonly  is 
the  fact  as  regards  cholera  and  anthrax. 
As  to  the  feeding  of  the  skim-milk,  if 
possible  provide  it  two  or  three  times 
daily,  instead  of  once,  and  make  the  pig 
drink  slowly.  We  have  often  seen  fits 
start  from  the  too  fast  drinking  of  milk. 
It  seems  to  cause  a  spasm  of  the  gullet, 
and  that  ends  in  convulsions.  Bloating 
may  also  result  from  fast  drinking,  or 
from  foam  on  the  milk.  Keep  all  feeding 
utensils  sterilized.  Lastly,  we  have  to 
advise  that  all  pigs  be  kept  free  from 
worms.  To  expel  them  when  known  to 
be  present,  withhold  feed  for  24  hours 
and  then  give  each  pig  30  drops  of  oil  df 
ehenopodium  and  one-half  ounce  of  cas¬ 
tor  oil  for  each  50  lbs.  of  'body  weight  of 
pig.  Give  it  by  means  of  a  syringe  or 
bottle.  Repeat  in  two  weeks.  A.  s.  A. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  10 — Ilolsteins.  J.  C.  Kostman, 
Bruce,  Wis. 

Sept.  11 — Guernseys.  Meeker  County 
Breeders’  sale,  Dassel,  Minn. 

Oct.  17 — Bradford  County  second  an¬ 
nual  registered  Jersey  consignment  sale, 
Troy,  Pa.  ;  50  head. 

Oct.  23 — Southern  Illinois  Holstein 
sale,  New  Douglas,  Ill. 

Nov.  1 — Troy-Canton  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Association,  fourth  annual 
consignment  sale,  Troy,  Bradford  Co., 
Pa. ;  65  head. 

Nov.  11-12  —  Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-20 — Holsteins.  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  annual  consignment  sale,  Ilornell, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  20 — Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS™8 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game  Write  for  price  list. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London  0. 


rrnpETC  f  specialize  in  raising  ferrets.  Thirty 
rEIUlE.13  years’  experience.  Sept,  prices.  Fe¬ 
males,  $2.75;  males,  $2  25.  One  dozen, 
$24.  Yearling  females,  special  rat  catchers,  $5  each. 
Instruction  book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH.  New  L.mUn,  Ohio 


Pasture  alone  means  underfed  cows 
Grain  feeding  with  pasture  pays! 

Grass  is  practically  hay  with  water  in  it.  No  farmer  would  try 
to  keep  cows  on  moist  hay  all  winter.  Yet,  without  grain  that 
t  *s  about  all  the  cow  gets  in  summer.  And  that  means  scanty 
ui  mg  tnera  flows  next  winter.  Stop  it!  A  small  ration  of  International 

Special  Dairy  Feed  in  addition  to  grass  will  work  wonders.  It  will  maintain  the 
milk  flow  and  send  the  cows  to  the  barn  this  fall  in  tip-top  condition.  Try  it. 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

** Twenty  extra  quarts  from  every  sack ” 

Cow  testing  authorities  and  leading  dairymen  everywhere  know  the  value  of  summer 
feeding.  One  farmer  wrote  that  he  increased  his  milk  production  40%  through  summer 
feeding.  If  you  want  a  much  larger  milk  check  next  winter  Invest  a  little  money  in  Inter¬ 
national  Special  Dairy  Feed  now.  Thousands  of  farmers  —  men  just  as  smart  as  you — ■ 
feed  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  and  get  20  extra  quarts  of  milk  from  every  sack. 
They  do  it  and  we  guarantee  it. 

If  your  cows  have  been  on  pasture  alone  or  pasture  and 
ordinary  feed,  then  start  them  on  International  Special 
Dairy  right  away.  The  results  will  startle  you.  Dealers 
nearly  everywhere  sell  this  quality  feed.  If  yours  doe9  not,  write  us.  Milk  means  money. 
Get  more  milkl  Use  International  Special  Dairy  Feed. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis  Live  Agents  Wanted 


Buy  Now! 


SWING  STANCHIONS 

Cattle  take  the  same  comfort  as  in  the  pasture; 
durable,  will  last  a  lifetime;  made  of  extra 
quality  hardwood.  Finished  complete,  ready 
to  put  in  barn.  Price  reasonable.  Full  de¬ 
scription  and  price  upon  request. 

ROY  BROTHERS.  Manufacturers,  East  Barnet.  Vt. 


GUERNSEYS 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

of  REGISTERED  AND  GRADE 

GUERNSEYS 

the  property  of  MR.  A.  A.  GILLETTE, 
at  LOCUST  GROVE  FARM,  LIMA, 
N.  Y.  (19  miles  from  Rochester) 

Friday,  Sept.  12, 1924 

at  11  a.  m.  Eastern  Standard  Time 

The  offering  is  headed  bv  MARSHIE’S 
MOONLIGHT  MAY  KING  56887,  a  son 
of  Marshie  D.  V.  67481  (A,  R.  6858),  915,05 
lbs.  fat;  2nd  cow  Class  B. 

Included  in  the  sale  are  several 
A.  R.  cows,  some  splendid  heif¬ 
ers,  fresh  cows,  a  few  choice 
calves,  a  well-bred  yearling  bull 
read y  for  service  and  a  number  of 
choice  high-class  Grade  Guern¬ 
seys  of  the  best  dairy  quality. 

For  catalogue  address 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager 

405  Main  Street,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS  VXi 

Laddie  Boy  of  Oak*  Farm,  No.  94649.  Born.  Oct.  14, 
1923.  Light  fawn  with  white  markings,  well  grown, 
straight  and  l  ight.  His  sire  is  a  grandson  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  while  his  dam  has  a  record  of  11010  lbs.  of  milk, 
656  lbs.  of  fat  at  ten  years  old.  We  are  offering  this 
bull  for  S200,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Tu¬ 
berculin  tested  and  a  real  one.  Why  breed  scrubs 
when  you  can  secure  an  animal  of  this  quality  for 
such  a  bargain}  WALTER  S.  KERR.  Manager,  Cohatael,  Maas. 


GUERNSEY  MILK 

is  bringing  10c  and  better  at  the  Farm.  Or¬ 
dinary  milk  around  6c.  It  costs  no  more  to 
keep  Guernseys. 

Get  started  now  with  a  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey  bull. 

We  have  high  producing  healthy  stock, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

ROUGH  WOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 
Chegtnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W,  dairy  FARMS.  72  S.  I2d  St,  Phil*.,  r« 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Ilornell,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 


GLENCADIA  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

15  females  for  sale.  Oalves  to  aged  cows.  Some  A. 
R.  Clean  abortion.  Blood  test.  Herd  just  finished 
accreditization  test.  J.  S-  HAND.  Owner.  Stuy.ciaiil  Falls,  N  T. 


ba°i. E-Ten  Good  Young  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Cows 

from  three  to  six  years  old,  bred  to  Langwater  Afri¬ 
cander.  57121.  WHITE  FARMS,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook.  N.  Y. 


PICS  FOR  SALE 

100  Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale.  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross 

All  large  and  growthy  pigs,  weaned  ami  eating.  No 
charge  for  crating.  Pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  08. 75 
each,  and  7  to  8  weeks,  $4.25  each.  These  are  all 
bred  to  make  Hogs  in  little  time.  This  price  is  F.O  B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  Thesearoall  First  Quality  Pigs.  Will 
ship  any  part  of  the  above  lots  C.  O.  I),  to  you r  approv¬ 
al.  Waller  Lux,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  IB 


AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 

340  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Gross,  pure  white.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
Sows,  6-8  wks.  old  $5;  8-10  wks.  old  $5.50. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders  large  or  small. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  cross.  7  weeks  old  $4.00  each  and 
8  weeks  old  $4.50  each.  These  are  all  healthy, 
fast  growing  pigs  that  will  make  large  hogs. 
Will  ship  any  amount  up  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  on 
your  approval. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special  offering  of  young  sows  bred  for  early 
Fall  litters  and  unrelated  service  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 


0E  Rorlrokiro  Chester  and  Poland  China  Pigs.  8  weeks 
tj  DbiKolillB,  old,  for  breeding 


10  weeks,  $8. 


R.  TANGER 


or  feeding,  $5  each 

York  Spring*,  Pa. 


Patmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win¬ 
ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATMOOR  FARMS.  Hartfitltf.  N.T. 


r—>  W  CHESTER  WHITES 

i  /  tjT  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Duroes,  6  wks.  old,  $3.50  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 
ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


X2UROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed? 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 


BELGIAN  and  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS 
E.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merriiield,  N.  Y- 


DUROCS-Young  Gilts  Stock.  Correspondence  in¬ 
vited.  Elmwood  Farms,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Spring  Pigs.  Healthy,  vigorous 
stock,  l-totli  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Walter  Schedler,  West  Coxsackie,  N  Y 


WHITE  PIGS 

ready  for  breeding;  boars 
ready  for  service.  Also  February  and  May  pigs.  Priced 
reasonably.  Will  be  glad  to  show  them  to  you  any  time, 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Box  66-R,  Woit  Cheiter,  Pinna. 


a  V,-  CHESTER 

CHOICE 

farrowed  in  November.  Sows 


Big  Type  Chester  Pigs 

GEO-  F.  G  RIFF  I E  R.  No-  3  Newvlllo,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  pigs. 

Write  BKOOKSIDE  FARM  Middletown,  Virginia 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  und  Chester  White  pipe 
Eugene  P.  Roger*  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  *  IvJJ 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP-A  Guernsey  Bull  Calf  oTT' 

Fine  pedigree.  M.  B.  Moore,  Watervliot,  N.Y.  R.  F.  D. 

Fiiprncovc  Purebred  cows,  heifers  and  bulls. 
VJIICI  IlSc  y  S  Also  a  few  high  grades. 

WALTER  SCHEDLER  West  Coxsackie,  N.Y. 


All  Ages,  Regis¬ 
tered  and  Tu¬ 
berculin  Tested. 

at  unusual  prices.  Write,  or  better  still,  visit 

Maple  Lane  Faem  Kingston,  N.Y. 
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Dynamite  is  like  "Juice” 
from  the  Power  House 

A  CASE  of  du  Pont  dynamite  is  a  portable  power 
plant.  Each  cartridge  gives  you  explosive  power  to 
blow  your  stumps,  crack  your  boulders,  dig  your  ditches 
and  plant  your  trees. 

Clearing  land  with  dynamite  is  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  things  you  can  do — idle  acres  made  to  produce  pay¬ 
ing  crops — stumps  and  boulders  blasted  out  at  least 
expense. 

Thousands  of  farmers  prefer  Dumorite  for  this  work. 
Blasting  with  Dumorite  is  easy,  quick  and  low  in  cost. 
It  gives  you  1/3  more  sticks  per  dollar  than  older  types 
of  explosives  and  shoots  stick  for  stick  with  40%  dyna¬ 
mite.  Does  not  freeze  and  you  will  not  get  a  headache 
from  handling  it. 

Write  today  for  the  free  “Farmers’  Handbook  of 
Explosives,”  the  110-page  illustrated  book  giving  full 
information  on  land-clearing,  ditching  and  tree-planting. 
See  your  local  dealer  about  your  fall  supply  of  du  Pont 
explosives. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Building  Fulton  Building  Harvey  Building 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 


’s  Best 
Roofing 

.at  Factory 
.Prices 


“R«o”  Cluster  Meta)  Shinsrlea,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof* 
inge.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yon 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  ail 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Booka 
No.  178 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES  ^ 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

923-973  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


iiMiimiimimmiiimmmmmminimm 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


tiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimmimimiii 


Sensational  Cut  on  World's 


J/HE  best  opportunity  you  ever  had  to  equip  yourself 
with  a  lifetime,  glazed,  hollow-tile  silo — storm  and 
vermin-proof ;  will  not  burn.  No  paint,  no  repairs  needed. 
Hollow  walls  give  perfect  insulation  against  heat  and  cold ; 
means  perfect  silage,  saving  the  soft  corn  crop  will  pay  for 
the  silo  this  year. 

Direct  From  Factory  Offer 

made  only  to  keep  our  big  tile  plant  busy  during  the  summer.  Get 
particulars  at  once.  Settle  your  silo  problem  for  a  lifetime  at  hereto¬ 
fore  unheard-of  prices.  Let  us  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these  hand¬ 
some,  indestructible  silos,  any  size  you  need,  complete  with  doors, 
ladder,  etc.,  at  a  worthwhile  saving. 

Write  at  once  for  literature  and  particulars  of  this  bigoffer  on  silos, 
also  on  our  glazed  building  tile. 

Kalamazoo  Clay  Co.  Dept.  250  Kalamazoo 

SEE 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil— it  must  havelim 

The  “Holden  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilize 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Fre 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  yo 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  ai 
other;  16L£  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Triai. 


Soil  Tested-/}'^ 


What  about  your  soil ?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept  251  Peoria  Illinois 


Foot-rot  in  Cows 

(Continued  from  Page  1168) 

portant  to  keep  their  living  quarters  as 
clean  as  possible  and  to  prevent  wading 
in  mud,  filth  and  stagnant  water.  The 
feet  of  all  farm  animals  should  also  be 
kept  clean,  and  that  is  especially  neces¬ 
sary  as  regards  cattle,  for  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  bits  of  corncob,  straw,  sticks,  ma¬ 
nure,  and  particles  of  grit  and  earth,  or 
cinders,  tend  to  lodge  between  the  toes, 
lacerate  the  parts  and  invite  invasion  by 
the  necrosis  bacillus.  Do  not,  however, 
draw  a  rope  back  and  forth  between  the 
toes  to  cleanse  the  parts,  as  is  sometimes 
done  by  stockmen.  That  “adds  insult  to 
injury”  and  may  greatly  aggravate  a 
starting  case  of  fouls. 

After  perfectly  cleansing  and  scrubbing 
the  hoof,  remove  all  lodged  foreign  bodies 
and  with  a  sharp,  clean,  hoof  knife  cut 
away  every  bit  of  rotten,  loose  or  under- 
run  horn  of  wall  or  sole.  Then  immerse 
the  foot  for  five  minutes  or  more  in  hot 
water  containing  two  ounces  of  blue- 
stone  per  pint,  or  swab  thoroughly  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  We  prefer  the  blue- 
stone  solution.  Afterward  wrap  the  foot 
with  sterilized  cotton,  to  be  kept  in  place 
by  means  of  clean  bandages  of  unbleached 
muslin,  to  be  criss-crossed  between  the 
toes  and  then  Tied  around  the  pastern. 
Afterward  keep  the  cotton  and  bandages 
saturated  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  formalin  (40  per  cent  formaldehyde 
solution),  five  parts  of  carbolic  acid  and 
100  parts  of  boiled  water.  Confine  the 
cows  in  the  stable  while  under  treatment. 
When  about  well  discontinue  the  dress¬ 
ings  and  simply  apply  a  little  pine  tar  as 
often  as  is  seen  to  be  necessary.  A  cow 
must  be  restrained  in  stocks  or  so  tied 
that  she  will  be  unable  to  kick  when  the 
cutting  treatment  is  given.  A  cow  that 
is  not  heavy  with  calf  may  be  cast  for  the 
operation.  a.  s.  a. 


Repelling  Mosquitoes 

Will  you  tell  what  I  can  spray  a  horse 
with  to  keep  away  mosquitoes?  She  runs 
in  a  woodland  pasture,  and  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  are  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 

Michigan.  m.  e.  s. 

Might  we  suggest  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  allow  the  mare  to  graze  in 
the  timber  pasture  when  mosquitoes 
abound.  In  some  instances  the  trouble  is 
comparatively  mild  during  the  day,  but 
is  bad  after  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening 
and  then  abates  late  at  night.  Where 
that  is  the  case  the  mare  might  be  kept 
in  a  darkened,  screened,  clean  stable  dur¬ 
ing  the  times  of  insect  annoyance,  and 
be  allowed  to  graze  when  they  are  not 
troublesome.  In  many  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  better  not  to  let  a  horse  graze 
during  the  season  of  prevalence  of  mos¬ 
quitoes,  horseflies,  botflies  and  gnats. 

If  you  must  let  the  mare  graze,  then 
cover  her  body  with  a  lightweight  sheec 
made  for  the  purpose  and  to  be  bought 
from  the  dealer  in  turf  goods  or  harness. 
It  must  be  strong  enough  to  withstand 
some  abuse  from  brush  and  to  stay  in 
place  should  be  fitted  with  straps  and 
buckles.  Then  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
body  must  be  kept  well  sprayed  with  a 
reliable  fly  repellant  such  as  is  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  farm  and  stock  papers.  It 
should  be  applied  in  a  fine  spray  by 
means  of  a  pump  made  for  the  purpose 
and  for  sale  by  dealers  in  stock  feeds,  or 
by  the  hardware  dealer. 

However,  if  you  desire  to  put  up  a 
cheap  mixture  for  home  use,  you  might 
try  the  following,  which  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Experiment  station :  Dissolve  1  lb.  of 
shaved  laundry  soap  in  hot  water.  Then 
add  one  gallon  of  kerosene  and  five  ounces 
of  powdered  napthalin ;  shake  well  and 
then  add  warm  water  enough  to  make 
four  gallons.  This  must  be  so  thoroughly 
shaken,  churned  or  pumped  through  a 
force  pump  that  it  makes  a  white  emul¬ 
sion  that  does  not  separate.  It  should 
be  applied  with  a  sponge,  cotton  waste  or 
spray  pump  as  often  as  found  necessary. 

The  following  recipe  is  especially  ef¬ 
fective  for  mosquitoes :  One  ounce  each 
of  camphor,  creosote  and  oil  of  penny¬ 
royal,  and  one  pint  of  olive  oil,  to  make 
an  emulsion.  Apply  with  an  atomizer. 
Oil  of  citronella  freely  added  improves 
such  a  mixture ;  but  such  more  expensive 
“dopes”  are  mostly  used  to  protect  man 
against  mosquitoes.  A.  S.  A. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

(Continued  from  last  week) 

Games  to  Play. — If  we  have  such  a 
meeting  at  Storrs  next  year  we  shall 
probably  advertise  a  gathering  immedi- 
ately  after  for  an  exchange  demonstration 
of  good  games  to  play  at  socials.  A  game 
that  has  been  thoroughly  tried  out  and 
found  good  is  valuable.  By  far  the  great¬ 
er  number  you  read  about  in  books  sim¬ 
ply  do  not  arouse  enthusiasm.  The  new 
county  scout  master  showed  us  a  new  one 
the  other  day,  and  it  is  good.  It  is  a 
sort  of  an  indoor  volley  ball.  The  rules 
for  this  game  are  the  same  as  those  for 
volley  ball,  only  instead  of  a  net  you  use 
simply  a  rope  or  string  put  across  the 
hall  about  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the 
floor.  For  the  ball  you  use  one  of  those 
little  toy  balloons.  It  simply  cannot  hurt 
anything  or  anybody,  and  any  number 
can  play,  and  of  any  age.  If  you  don’t 
know  the  volley  ball  rules,  and  the  Parson 
doesn’t  know  them,  just  make  any  rules 
to  suit  the  occasion. 

Supper  Time. — But  it’s  getting  to  be 
supper  time.  All  the  women  folks  are  up 
town.  Ta  and  the  little  boarder  boy  are 
coming  up  the  stairs  asking  when  we  are 
going  to  have  that  roast  corn.  So  the 
Parson  goes  down  with  them,  and  we 
start  up  a  fire  over  by  the  woodpile. 
There  is  some  old  pea  brush  there,  and 
some  old  chunks  that  we  could  not  split. 
We  put  some  old  planks  around  on  the 
chunks  for  seats.  We  will  go  and  get 
those  two  old  Ford  'brake  rods  and  cut 
off  the  ends  and  use  them  to  stick  the 
ears  of  corn  on  and  roast  in  the  fire. 
Here  come  all  the  folks,  and  they  have 
brought  some  Crullers  from  town.  So  we 
will  have  bread  and  butter  and  a  great 
pitcher  of  milk  and  these  tin  cups.  Here 
in  the  ice  box  is  about  two  quarts  of  suc¬ 
cotash  left  over  from  dinner,  and  we  will 
warm  that  up.  Most  of  the  corn  we  put 
right  in  the  coals  with  husks  on.  Pass 
the  butter  and  salt.  There  were  13  in 
the  family  to  supper,  hut  sitting  around  a 
campfire  roasting  corn  is  no  place  to 
nourish  superstitions.  What  a  good  time 
we  all  had,  and  so  few  dishes ! 

Old  Home  Days. — So  far  we  have  had 
two  old  home  days  in  our  church  work. 
We  were  asked  to  supply  down  in  the 
church  where  we  worked  for  10  years, 
and  which  we  gave  up  about  15  years 
ago.  Of  their  own  accord  they  called  it 
“Old  Home  Day.”  The  old  choir  that 
Mrs.  Parson  trained  came  back,  for  the 
church  has  no  choir  at  all  now,  and  Mrs. 
Parson  led  the  singing  and  sang  the  solo 
as  she  used  to.  We  had  135  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  here,  and  such  a  wonderful  ser¬ 
vice.  The  next  Sunday,  when  the  regular 
minister  was  back  from  his  vacation,  they 
had  just  six  people  in  the  church.  The 
Parson  believes  the  church  was  made  for 
the  people,  while  some  people  seem  to 
think  the  people  were  made  for  th-i 
church.  Last  Sunday  we  had  old  home 
day  down  to  the  country  church.  We  had 
a  few  over  a  hundred  at  both  morning 
and  afternoon  services.  This  same  vested 
choir  came  down  and  led  the  singing.  It 
was  wonderful.  All  the  grounds  around 
the  church  were  filled  with  autos.  One 
girl  who  used  to  go  to  the  church  and 
who  was  married  there,  brought  her  beau¬ 
tiful  baby  back  to  be  baptized.  The  min¬ 
ister  who  had  the  church  for  many  years 
before  the  Parson  began  going  down  there 
spoke  in  the  afternoon.  He  is  84  years 
old.  He  has  continuously  held  service 
and  preached  for  63  years.  Such  a  man 
can  speak  from  experience,  rather  than 
from  theory  or  books.  He  says  conditions 
in  the  country,  from  a  moral  standpoint, 
are  better  than  they  were  50  years  ago. 
However,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  as  good 
to  the  Parson  as  they  were  before  the 
war.  While  we  never  emphasize  the 
inoney  side  of  such  a  day,  yet  the  offering 
is  certainly  a  great  help  to  us.  We  are 
painting  up  the  old  church,  and  they  must 
have  noticed  it,  and  realized  that  paint 
costs  money,  for  the  collection  amounted 
to  $45. 

Blasting  Rocks. — Digging  and  blast¬ 
ing  out  great  rocks  is  far  from  being  a 
pleasant  job,  and  not  many  boys  would 
take  to  it.  But  there  was  a  boy  way 
down  county  who  was  determined  to  get 
the  rocks  out  of  his  father’s  fields.  Those 
he  could  not  dig  out  he  went  to  blasting 
out.  Day  after  day,  all  alone  on  these 
rocks,  he  got  a  wonderful  experience  in 
blasting.  He  went  into  poultry,  and  while 
the  hens  didn’t  seem  to  pay  him,  the  ex¬ 
perience  did.  For  the  Parson  called  on 
him  a  while  ago.  He  is  now  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  section  of  a  big  town.  He  owns  two 
up-to-the-minute  compressed  air  blasting 
outfits,  and  breaks  up  great  ledges  and 
rocks  right  close  up  to  a  house  without 
damage.  How  little  he  thought  as  he 
worked  on  those  rocks,  up  on  that  old 
stony  farm,  that  he  would  be  doing  such 
a  big  business  at  the  same  thing  later  on. 

Blasted  Hopes. — How  many  hopes  are 
blasted  by  the  unexpected  circumstances 
that  cross  our  path.  An  effort  is  being 
made  in  this  State  to  have  a  reproduction 
of  a  henhouse  put  together  with  bushes 
and  poles  and  sod,  with  an  old  blind  for 
a  window  and  ventilation.  The  boy  who 
made  this  had  about  20  common  mongrel 
birds,  but  he  took  such  good  care  of  them 
that  he  nearly  reached  standard  produc¬ 
tion — 360  eggs  a  bird.  His  father  has 
terrible  drunken  brawls  with  his  cronies 
in  the  kitchen,  and  at  such  times  beats 

(Continued  on  page  1173) 
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Sensational  Building  Otter/ 


We  are  America’s  headquarters  for  good  building  materials 

at  lowest  prices.  This  is  the  place  to  save  money  if  you  are  figuring 
upon  buying  a  complete  Home,  Barn,  Garage  or  anything  in  the  Building 
Material  line.  We  feature  guaranteed  Ready-Cut  Harris  Homes,  All 
Steel  Buildings,  Economy  Cottages  and  World’s  famous  Presto-Up  Bolt- 
Together  Cottages  and  Garages — lumber,  millwork,  doors,  windows, 
plumbing  and  heating  systems,  roofing  materials,  paints,  hardware, 
pipe,  fittings,  wire,  fencing,  hardware  and  general  building  and  farm 
supplies  of  every  kind. 


Our  big  400  page  catalog  offered  below  is  a  complete  book 

of  builders’  bargains — a  home  builders’  guide  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  not  only  sets  before  you  in  plain  language  our  complete  line  of 
building  materials,  but  contains  our  entire  line  of  complete  homes, 
garages  and  steel  buildings — a  thousand  and  one  items  handsomely 
illustrated,  clearly  described  and  priced  low.  Big  stocks  ready  for 
quick  shipment.  Our  guarantee  protects  you  in  all  your  dealings  with 
us.  Don’t  fail  to  get  your  copy  of  our  Free  Book  now.  Save  time,  if 
you  wish,  and  order  direct  from  this  page. 


Rooffnq 


T 


Galvanized 
Sheets 
per  100  sq.  ft. 

GALVANIZED  sheets  suit¬ 
able  for  roofing  or  siding, 
free  from  holes,  squarely 
trimmed,  recorrugated  and 
given  a  coat  of  Red  Paint 
free  of  charge. 

No.~CA-lll.  OVERHAULED  GAL¬ 
VANIZED  2>$-inch  Corrugated  sheets — 

per  square  of  100  square  feet . $3.24 

No.  CA-112.  Standard  weight  overhauled 
painted  2  -inch  Corrugated  sheets — ■ 
suitable  for  siding — per  square  of  100 

square  feet . $2.21 

No.  CA-113.  Medium  weight  overhauled 
painted  2 >2 -inch  Corrugated  sheet— for 
roofing  or  better  siding — per  square  of  100 

square  feet . $2.71 

No.  CA-11S.  NEW  Slate  Coated  Roofing 
in  rolls  of  108  square  feet  complete  with 
nails  and  cement.  Weight  85  pounds. 

Red  or  gray.  Per  roll . $1.64 

No.  CA-116.  New  Heavy,  Smooth  and 
Surfaced  Roofing — Sound  and  durable — 
easily  taken  care  of — Adapted  to  every 
roofing  need.  Complete  with  nails  and 
cement.  Per  roll  . $1.59 

Poultry  Netting 

Per  $£>75 

Bale  <£* 

Best  quality  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized  Bessemer  steel  wire 

_  poultry  netting.  Made  of 

19  gauge  wire  in  2  inch  mesh.  Two 
heights.  Bales  contain  1,50  lineal  feet. 
These  low  prices  made  possible  by  a  special 
purchase. 

No.  CA-300.  36  in.  high,  <£9  *7  j- 

per  bale . 4  O 

No.  CA-305.  72  in.  high,  £  4  A 

per  bale . «P  O  .  Hr 


Hog 

Fence 


No.  CA-6.  Made  of 
No.  11  top  wire  and 
No.  14  intermediate 
wire  and  stay  wires. 
Spaced  6  in.  apart,  3, 
.3 >A.  4,  i'A,  5 'A  and  0 
in.,  spaced  from  bot¬ 
tom  upwards.  Barbed 
bottom.  26  in.  ty  a 
high,  per  rod  ..i'lC 
32  in.  high,  per  rod  30c 
Largest  stocks  ot 
field  fencing  at 
lowest  prices. 


Enameled 

Sink 


No.  CA-10.  White 
porcelain  enameled 
roll  rim  kitchen 
sinks  furnished 
complete  with  two 
faucets  and  trap. 
Size  18  in.  x  24  in. 

$12.00 

Size  18  in.  x 

30  in . $13.00 

Size  20  in.  x 

30  in . $14.00 


Wall  Board 

Per  Square  Foot 

3c 

No.  CA-5.  Gold  Medal  wall- 
board'  furnished  in  48  in.  width. 
Lengths  up  to  12  ft. 

Price  per  sq.  ft . 


3c 


ECONOMY  COTTAGE  No.  CA-112 

We  will  furnish  guaranteed  qualities  of 
ready-cut  lumber  including  6x6  in.  sills, 
millwork.  glass,  roofing,  plasterboard, 
hardware,  nails  and  paint,  to  build  this 
cottage  with  four  rooms,  bath  and  closets. 
Size  20  ft.  x  28  ft. 

Sale  price . $769.00 

MAIL  COUPON  for  FREE  CATALOG 
with  over  a  Hundred  more  plans! 


Lumber  G-Millwork 


Finest  grades’  of  lumber  and  mill- 
work  of  every  kind  here  in  America's 
greatest  stocks.  Some  idea  of  the  big 
savings  can  be  had  from  the  four 
bargains  below.  Mail  Coupon  Today! 


$3.20 

No.  C  A  -  105. 

Economy  Spe¬ 
cial,  5  cross 
raised  panel  fir 
doors,  size  2  ft. 
6  in.  x6ft.  6  in., 
iy%  in.  thick. 

$3.20 


All 

Other 

Sizes 

d 

at 

|  Low 
Prices 

□ 

□ 

No.  CA-106.  Two 

light  24  x  20  in. 
glazed  check  mil 
windows,  1  %  in. 
thick.  Outside 
measure  2  ft.  4  H  x 
3  ft.  10  e/x 

in.  Each  OZ.OU 

All  other  sizes  at 


No.  C  A  107.  Beet 
etorm  aaah,  made  of 
Clear  White  Pine.l  lij 
inch  thick,  clear  class, 
eacli  light  8x10,  out- 
aide  meaaure  of  eaah 
l/8x3/HH  . 

Each . $1.53 

lowest  prices! 


No.  C  A  -  108. 

Special  com¬ 
bination  screen 
and  storm 
door.  Size  2 
ft.  S34  in.  x  7 
ft.  1  in.  Paint- 
e  d  gray. 
Quickly  chang¬ 
ed.  Complete 

$6.77 


House 

Paint 


Guaranteed  Plumbing- 


$26.00  $26.50 


No.  CA-110.  Low 

pattern  closet  outfit 
with  white  bowl,  ma¬ 
hogany  finished  seat 
and  cover.  White 
vitreous  china  tank. 


No.  CA-115.  Enam¬ 
eled  bathtub  5  ft.  long, 

30  in.  wide.  Complete 
with  nickel  plated 
double  bath  cock,  waste 
and  overflow. 

No.  C  A-125.  Bathroom  outflt  consisting  of  low  c 
bathtub  and  lavatory  as  described.  Complete,  special  at 


$11.50 


No.  CA-120.  White 
porcelain  enameled  lav¬ 
atory.  18  x  21  Ins. 
with  nickel  plated  fau¬ 
cets  and  brass  trap, 
.oset  outflt,  $02. 50 


Sanitary  One-Piece  Enameled  Sinks 


Complete 
with  Two 
Nickel- 


1 r 


> 


Plated  Jr  \ 

y 

Faucets  1 

y 

$24.00 

44  Inches  long,  each .... 

26.00 

48  inches  long,  each .... 

. .  36.00 

28.00 

52  inches  long,  each .... 

-  40.00 

44  inches  longjeach.  .  .  . 

48  inches  long,  each .... 

52  inches  long,  each .... 

PLUMBING  OF  EVERY  KIND  IN  OUR  BIG  STOCKS 

Experts  are  waiting  here  to  help  you  plan  your  plumbing  system  completely. 
Our  big  slocks  Include  everything  needed  to  install  water  supply  and  plumbing 
systems  ol  every  kind.  Don't  fail  to  get  our  low  prices  before  you  buy. 

Guaranteed  Heating  Systems! 

We  furnish  every 
needed  Item  and  an  ex¬ 
pert  Free  service  to  in¬ 
stall —  Steam,  Hot 
Water  and  Warm  Air 
heating  systems.  All 
material,  to  the  last 
fitting.  Is  guaranteed. 

Our  heating  systems 
combine  utmost  effi¬ 
ciency  and  our  prices 
are  always  lowest.  Get 
all  particulars  now! 


Our  practical  heat¬ 
ing  men  will  help  you 
solve  all  your  heating 
problems.  They  will 
aid  you  in  adding 
comfort  and  health 
in  your  home,  show¬ 
ing  you  the  direct, 
sure  and  certain 
route  to  big  money 
savings. 


Pipe  Fittings 


No.  CA-20 

lengths  with  couplings. 


Iron  pipe  in  random 
All  sizes. 


1  in.,  per  ft .  Sc 

1 4  in.,  per  ft .  8c 

114  in.,  per  ft .  9c 

2  in.,  per  ft . 10c 


Hog  Troughs 

No.  CA-7.  -  - - - 

Strong  Va, 
troughs  for  ^ 
hogs,  sheep  and  cattle.  Heavy 
steel.  Size  12  in.  wide,  5  ft.  long. 

Each . $1.95 

8  ft:  long,  each .  2.95 

j0  ft.  long,  each .  3.95 

SPECIAL:  Troughs  2  ft.  long. 


Each.  . 


,85c 


No.  CA-12.  Guaranteed 
best  quality  house  paint  in 
white,  black  and  26  non-fad¬ 
ing  colors.  <f*  t  OC 

Per  gal. . <pl>  JJ 


Painting  Supplies  of 
All  Kinds 

Including  barn  and  garage  paint,  flat 
wall  interior  paint,  enamels ,  stains 
and  varnishes,  brushes,  etc.  Ask  for 
Free  Paint  Color  Guide  No.  CA-9. 

Mixed  Nails 

No.  CA-30.  New 

wire  nails,  from  3 
penny  to  40  penny. 
In  100  lb.  kegs. 

_ Keg . $2.25 

Galvanized  Wire 

No.  CA-105.  Smooth  galvanized  6  and  9 
gauge  wire,  suitable  for  fences,  grape  vines 
and  general  purposes.  One  piece  rolls  of 
100  lbs.  dj  o  91J 

Per  roll . 

No.  CA-110.  Smooth  galvanized  fence 
wire,  9  to  14  gauge.  In  100  lb.  bundles. 
50  to  250  ft.  lengths  in  each 
bundle.  Per  100  lbs . 

Warm  Air  Furnaces 
For  Single  Register 
Heating  Systems 
No.  CA-200.  Perfection 
Re-Circulating  Double 
Casing  Pipeiess  Furnaces  of 
guaranteed  construction. 

Quickly  and  easily  installed. 

Firepot  Heat.  Cap.  Sale 
Diam.  Cu.  Ft.  Price 
18  in.  10,000  $  75.00 

20  In.  13,000  91.00 

22  in.  18.000  108.00 

24  in,  25,000  130.00 _ 

^Advanced  Ensilage 
Cutter 

$125 


$2.95 


No.  CA-304.  Enormous  Capacity  15  to 
20  tons  per  hour,  cuts  ensilage  as  fast  ;is 
you  can  feed  it.  Our  low  sale  price,  cora- 
plete  wtthfrlOfcct  of  blower  pipe.  $125,00 

■^Watt’s  Improved 
Corn  Sheller 

Capacity 
76  to  125 
Bushels 
Per  Hour 


CA-432.  World  Famous  Watts  No. 
10  all  metal  Corn  Sheller  complete  with 
cleaning  system,  cob  stalker,  grain  elevator 
and  automatic  feeder  as  shown.  A  splendid 
outflt — capacity  75  to  125  bushels  per  hour 
with  a  4  to  6  H.  P.  engine.  Buy  now  on 
easy  terms  with  a  30-day  free  trial  and  a 
guarantee  of  lasting  construction  each 

complete  ns  shown . $89.78 

Watt’s  Improved  No.  1,  $32.00 
No.  C  A -435.  Watts  all  metal  No.  1  Improv¬ 
ed  Corn  Sheller;  capaclty75to  100  bushels 
per  hour  with  a  3  to  6  h.  p.  engine.  $32.00 


Gasoline  Engines 

No.  CA-90.  Guaranteed  gasoline 
engine  with  Webster  oscillating  mag¬ 
neto.  Full  power.  Sure  starter,  and 
steady  worker.  All  sizes.  $T  OA00 
7  H.  P.  size,  special  at. ..  10U — 


Harris  Brothers  Co. 

Dept.  CA  -3  7  35-  &Iron  Sts.  Chicago ,  Ill \ 


mailt/,/*  coupon! 

Without  obligation,^*  ted  in: 

400  page  catalog.  I  am 


Name 
Address 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OP 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Free  Catalog  ,n  colors  explains 

. _ ?  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagon3,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  Sh.Qiimcj.  III. 


FARM  MACHINERY 

AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

New  Idea  Manure  Spreaders  ;  Waterloo  Boy  and  Alamo 
Gasoline  Engines  ;  Rice  and  Star  Potato  Diggers  ;  Oliver 
and  Le  Roy  Two  Way  Plows;  Oliver,  Syracuse  and 
Le  Roy  Walking  Plows;  Martin  Ditchers;  Louden  Steel 
Cow  Stanchions;  Lotz  Feed  Mills;  Spring  Tooth  Har¬ 
rows  ;  Deering  Grain  Binder. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 

B.  F.METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.,  216-216^  Wes!  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Dehorn  Your  Stock 

Your  steers  will  make  better 
gains;  your  cows  will  give  more 
milk;  your  bull  will  be  safer.  Use 
theKEYSTONE.Itdoesthework 
in  one  stroke,  no  crushing.  Sold 
on  money-back  guarantee  Write  for 
circular  of  Keystone  Dehorners,  Bull 
Staffs,  etc. 

„  JAMES  SCULLY 

Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


P/l|  #1  CORN  HARVESTER  Worth  its  weight 

tl  1  m  m  gfJU  ; - -  in  gold  to  every 

^  farmer  raminar  corn,  cane  and  kaffir  In  rowa. 

Onl>  126  with  Dandle  tyl.iff  attachment.  Testimonials  from 
pleased  customers  in  every  state.  FREE  catalog  showier 
pictures  of  Harvester.  PROCESS  MFG,  CORP.,  SALIMA,  KAN. 


|  The  Farmer 
I  His  Own  Builder  I 


By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  °f  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

—  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

“  For  sale  by  ^ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

~  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  5 
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Four  Reasons 

Why  You  Should  Buy  a  Burrell 


In  choosing  a  milking  machine, 
set  your  standards  high.  Demand 
that  it  milk  your  cows  clean,  that 
it  develop  the  milk-giving  ability 
of  your  cows  and  that  it  draw  the 
milk  in  a  sanitary  way.  These  are 
the  prime  requisites  of  correct 
milking  —  all  other  features  are 
either  incorporated  in  them  or 
are  secondary  to  them. 

“But”,  you  ask, “are  all  of  these  de¬ 
mands  obtainable?”  They  are — 
in  the  Burrell  Milker.  And  the 
four  mechanical  features  which 
make  them  obtainable  constitute 
four  reasons  why  you  should  buy  a 
BurrelL  They  are:  (1)  The  Bur¬ 
rell  Positive  Relief  Pulsator  which 
produces  sharp,  definite  periods 
of  relief  and  suction  on  the  teats ; 
(2)  The  Burrell  Automatic  Con¬ 
troller  which  regulates  the  suction 
to  the  requirements  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  cow  or  to  the  need  of  any 


cow  at  any  particular  point  in  the 
milking;  (3)  The  Burrell  Air- 
Cushion  Teat  Cup  which,  by 
means  of  the  cushion  of  air,  com¬ 
presses  and  supports  the  teat  so  as 
to  avoid  inflaming  the  tissues;  (4) 
The  Burrell  Moisture  Trap  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  moisture 
to  travel  back  from  the  vacuum 
line  into  the  milker  pail. 

If  you  will  maintain  your  demands 
for  the  utmost  obtainable  in  a  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  you  will  buy  a  Bur¬ 
rell.  It  is  backed  by  more  years  of 
experience  than  any  other  power 
milker  on  the  market,  and  stands 
today  as  the  most  perfect.  And 
an  installation  will  cost  you  less 
than  you  probably  think.  More¬ 
over,  the  Burrell  Milker  will  prove 
profitable  on  a  fewer  number  of 
co  ws  than  you  may  think.  Besides, 
the  Burrell  way  is  the  perfect 
way  to  milk.  Let  us  talk  it  over. 


We  Want 
To  Tell  You  About 
This  Separator 

This  machine  represents  the 
last  word  in  cream  separa¬ 
tors.  First,  it  is  a  remarkable 
skimmer.  Then  it  is  light¬ 
running  and  extremely  sim¬ 
ple.  The  quality  through¬ 
out  is  what  you  would 
expect  in  a  Burrell  product. 

"A  StimsituTMkaunn 


Equipped 
with  the 
Burrell-Simplex 
Link  Blades 


Made  in 
350 
500 
750 
1000 
Lb. 
Sizes 


Hand 

or 

Electric 

Motor 

Drive 


Send  today  for  the  Burrell  Milker  Catalog. 

Address  Dep’t  20. 

D.H.BUrrell  &  Co.  Inc.  Little  Falls, New  York 


Cream 
Regulator 
Gives  Thin 
or  Thick 
Cream  While 
Running 


Be  Sure 
To  Send 
for 

Catalog 

Today 


mixing 


'pc't  pow-^H 
feeders  or 
spreading^ 
of  sticky 
[  pastes— 


“RAT 

BIS-KIT 


W  is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death 
■  to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest,  j 
cleanest,  easiest  way.  New  J 
tin  packagecontainsl8‘‘Bis-^ 
Kits.”  always  fresh,  35c  at  A 
all  drug  and  general  stores, 

,a»..  Guarantee  coupon 
tSS in  every  package, 

'  The  Rat  Biscuit  Co. 

Springfield 


m  Uitcher-T«rrac«r  -  Grader 

All  steel,»d;ust»ble,  reversible.  Cuts  V 
shaped  ditch  to  4  ft .  Open,  tillnr  or  Irrl 
Ration  Cleans  old  ditches:  bunds  neli 


terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Op erate 
horsfis  or  tractor.  1  O  DAYS  FREE 


horses  or  tractor.  1  O  D  AYS  FREE 
TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Sena 
for  free  book  and  special  low  prico. 
Owensboro  Ditcher &GraderCo^*^ ■ 
Inc.  -  Box  1034 

Owensboro*  1 

Ky.  J|  I 


Mixer 

It  pays  to  put  down  concrete  r 
fioocs,sidewalks,foundations,etc., 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  Turns  out  a 
wheelbarrowful  a  minute.  Try 
a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer  on  jo  days' 
trial.  Price  reduced.  j 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO., 
lOlOCleveiand  Ave.,  Milwaukee.  Wia 


YOU  can  rely  on 
Hercules  Dynamite. 

The  reputation  it  has 
achieved  in  blasting 
stumps  is  proof  of  its 
excellence. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO» 

904  Market  Street 

Wilmington  Delaware 

HERCULES 

DYNAMITE 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Dairying  in  South  Dakota 

Dairying  is  decidedly  on  the  increase, 
though  perhaps  it  is  not  so  noticeable 
here  as  in  the  straight  grain  districts. 
This  is  an  irrigated  district,  and  there 
has  always  been  considerable  dairying 
here.  However,  I  believe  there  are  at 
least  five  times  as  many  cows  milked 
here  now  as  there  were  six  or  eight 
years  ago.  Alfalfa  has  been  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crop  here,  with  wheat  a  close  sec¬ 
ond  up  to  1918  or  1919.  Now  corn  has 
almost  entirely  replaced  wheat.  I  own 
a  share  in  a  co-operative  thrashing  outfit, 
and  last  Fall  not  over  1  per  cent  of  our 
work  was  wheat  where  it  used  to  be  60 
per  cent  or  more. 

The  dairy  farmers  are  prosperous  only 
in  comparison  with  those  who  are  still 
selling  everything  they  raise.  We  are 
not  equipped  for  dairying,  haven't  the 
right  stock  nor  markets,  and  have  not 
money  enough  to  get  what  we  lack  ex¬ 
cept  very  slowly. 

Our  cows  are  mainly  beef  stock.  Short¬ 
horn  predominating.  There  is  one  herd 
each  of  registered  Ayrshires  and  IIoI- 
steins  on  this  property  and  quite  a  few 
registered  bulls.  Guernseys  and  Jerseys 
are  represented  by  grades,  with  a  very 
few  registered  sires.  There  are  about 
70,000  acres  irrigable  on  this  project 
with  about  550  farmers  here.  Many 
farms  are  vacant.  The  live  stock  inven¬ 
tory  for  1923  gives  about  3.500  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  4,200  milk  cows,  5.500  sheep,  and 
16,000  hogs  on  the  project.  From  the 
four  stations  on  the  project  there  was 
shipped  out  in  1923 :  Cattle,  616  cars ; 
hogs,  200  cars ;  sheep,  510  cars ;  horses. 
65  cars ;  hay,  256  cars ;  Alfalfa  seed,  2 
cars ;  Alfalfa  meal,  19  cars ;  wool,  79 
cars  (222,356  lbs.)  ;  sugar  beets,  313 
cars;  cream.  15,056  10-gallon  cans, 
average  test  35  to  40  per  cent  butterfat. 

Of  the  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  wool, 
part  came  off  the  range,  but  much  of  the 
range  stock,  particularly  sheep  is  win¬ 
tered  on  project  Alfalfa. 

There  is  one  creamery  on  the  project. 
Outside  of  that  and  the  local  town  con¬ 
sumption  of  whole  milk  all  cream  is 
shipped.  There  are  five  cream  stations 
in  Newell  where  the  cream  is  tested  and 
paid  for.  but  direct  shipping  by  farmers 
is  on  the  increase,  and  nets  5  to  10  cents 
per  pound  of  butterfat  more  than  local 
station  prices.  Present  local  station  price 
is  32  cents  per  pound  (butterfat).  Low¬ 
est  price  this  year  to  date  was  30  cents, 
highest  price,  48  cents. 

There  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  silos 
and  very  few  farmers  feed  any  grain. 
Alfalfa  and  cornstalks  being  almost  the 
only  feed.  Pastures  are  mostly  wild 
grasses,  wheat  grass,  buffalo  and  grama, 
with  volunteer  Sweet  clover  which  over¬ 
runs  everything.  Bluegrass  is  driving 
out  the  native  grass  in  some  places  and 
makes  a  better  pasture.  All  kinds  of 
hay  and  clover  yield  heavily,  as  do  cane, 
Sudan,  millet,  etc.,  but  Alfalfa  is.  on  the 
whole  the.  cheapest  and  most  convenient 
feed.  Irrigated  and  put  up  at  the  proper 
time.  Alfalfa  will  yield  as  high  as  five 
tons  and  has  yielded  seven  tons  dry  hay 
per  acre  annually  but  help  is  scarce; 
most  farmers  are  trying  to  cover  too 
much  ground,  so  two  or  three  tons  is 
nearer  the  average  crop.  Many  graze 
off  the  third  cutting  instead  of  putting 
it  up  as  hay. 

I  have  seen  silage  corn  14)4  feet  high 
the  first  of  September,  with  the  ears  in 
the  blister  stage.  Our  first  damaging 
frost  usually  comes  October  5  to  15. 

More  local  cheese  or  butter  factories 
would  help  to  boost  dairying,  while  bet¬ 
ter  prices  for  other  farm  products  would 
set  it  back  some,  but  I  believe  it  has 
come  to  stay,  and  in  the  course  of  years, 
will  gradually  increase. 

We  used  to  ship  a  great  deal  of  hay 
at  prices  which  netted  $8  to  $15  per  ton 
on  the  farm,  and  at  present  sugar  beets 
are  profitable.  We  are  not,  on  the  whole, 
a  “dairy-minded”  people  and  would  wel¬ 
come  prosperity  in  some  other  form  than 
the  dairy  cow,  but  the  young  people  are 
growing  up  with  the  cows,  and  an  oc¬ 
cassional  dairy  farmer  moves  in  look¬ 
ing  for  cheap  rich  land,  so  I  look  for 
dairying  to  beepme  our  principal  farm 
activity  in  the  course  of  time. 

Butte  Co.,  S.  D.  geo.  h.  day. 


Building  With  Silo  Staves 

Do  you  know  whether  anyone  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  ever  told  of  using  a 
former  stave  silo  for  a  rectangular  build¬ 
ing.  say  for  orchard  shed  or  storage  for 
orchard  materials?  I  have  a  chance  to 
get  staves  from  a  14-ft.  silo;  staves  10 
to  16  ft.  long,  for  half  price,  $100,  and 
save  long  haul.  Yrellow  pine,  inch  or 
thicker.  I  wondered  if  you  knew  of  such 
an  orchard  shed  made  from  such  grooved 
boards  for  round  silo.  I  never  heard  of 
staves  in  new  use  like  this.  j.  r.  b. 

Lenoir,  Pa, 


“Well,  Sandy,”  said  the  laird,  “you 
are  getting  very  bent.  Why  don’t  you 
stand  ui)  straight  like  me,  man?”  “Eh. 
man.  do  you  see  that  field  of  wheat  over 
there?”  “I  do,”  returned  the  laird.  “Ah, 
well,  you’ll  notice  that  the  full  heads 
hang  down,  an’  the  empty  ones  stand 
up.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 
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Next  to  pictures  of 
the  children,  pictures 
of  farm  pets  are  first 
in  interest,  first  for  the 
memories  they  bring 
back. 

You’ll  make  the  pic¬ 
tures  you  want  easily 
and  well,  the  Kodak 
way. 


“ Kodak  on  the  Farm  ” 

A  new  booklet,  just  off  the  press — and 
written  just  for  farm  folks. 

It  tells  in  story  style  about  the  fun  side 
and  the  practical  side  of  picture-making  on 
the  farm.  Thirty-two  pages,  forty-three 
illustrations.  It’s  interesting  and  entertain¬ 
ing — you’ll  enjoy  reading  it. 

Call  for  a  copy  at  your  dealer’s  or  let 
us  send  you  one  by  mail. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.$0  up 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Berber!  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 


W ARNE  R 


Sap  Spouts 


and  other 

LEADER  Sugar  Tools 

the  best  ever 
SUGAR  MAKERS’  GUIDE— 


information  on  sugarmaking  free  for  the  asking. 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
'  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  (/nick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SAVE 

I  % 


$1.50  to  $2.00  PER  GALLON 
ON  YOUR  PAINT  ORDERS 


$  I 


MONEY  SAVED  IS  MONEY  EARNED 

TWELVE  EXCELLENT  REASONS  why  YOU  should  BUY  and  USE 
STANDCO  QUALITY  PROPERTY  PROTECTION  PAINTS 

E  1.  Sold  only  DIRECT  to  CONSUMER  at  WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES  which  = 
are  approximately  50%  LOWER  than  usual  LOCAL  PRICES.  Z 

—  2.  Manufactured  in  MODERN  FACTORY  from  HIGHEST  QUALITY  PURE  = 

WHITE  LEAD,  PURE  ZINC  OXIDE  and  PURE  LINSEED  OIL  which  are  ZZ 
carefully  TESTED  in  our  own  WELL-EQUIPPED  LABORATORIES.  _ 

—  3.  FORMULA  is  result  of  MANY  YEARS  CAREFUL  EXPERIMENTATION  to  = 

=  produce  HIGH  QUALITY  PRODUCT.  = 

ZZ  4.  Conform  to  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  SPECIFICATIONS.  = 

5.  ANALYSIS  of  CONTENTS  accurately  stated  on  EACH  CONTAINER.  (BE-  = 
zz  WARE  of  PAINTS  when  the  FORMULA  is  NOT  GIVEN).  = 

“  6.  MANUFACTURED  and  GUARANTEED  by  a  company  having  the  HIGHEST  = 

zz  COMMERCIAL  CREDIT  RATING.  = 

—  7.  ESPECIALLY  FORMULATED  to  afford  the  MAXIMUM  PROTECTION  for  the  = 

—  LONGEST  TIME.  ,  = 

—  8.  UNUSUAL  COVERING  CAPACITY  and  EASE  of  APPLICATION  because  of  = 

—  EXTREMELY  FINE  GRINDING  by  SPECIAL  HEAVY  MACHINERY  and  = 

—  SCREENING  thru  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  ELECTRIC  SCREENS.  = 

ZZ  0.  UNIFORMITY  in  QUALITY  and  SHADE  -esulting  from  EXPERT  SUPER-  = 

ZZ  VISION  and  STANDARDIZATION.  = 

=  10.  EXTRA  HEAVY  BODY- white  and  tints  weighing  17  pounds  net  per  gallon —  ZZ 

“  thereby  permitting  addition  of  TURPENTINE  to  First  Coat  and  LINSEED  OIL  ZZ 

ZZ  to  Second  Coat  insuring  ECONOMY.  — 

—  11.  MANY  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  as  indicated  by  the  LARGE  NUMBER  of  ZZ 

ZZ  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS.  = 

*—  12.  NO  DELAYS — ORDERS  shipped  SAME  DAY  received.  ZZ 

WRITE  TODAY  for  COLOR  CARD,  PRICE  LIST  and  other  literature 

STANDARD  PIGMENT  COMPANY,  Inc.,  SCHIIYLERVILLE,  N.  Y. 

( 40  miles  north  of  Albany,  hi.  V. ) 

STANDCO  Quality  Paints  Protect  Your  Property 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

(Continued  from  page  1171) 
his  mother,  abusing  her  shamefully.  But 
the  'boy  saved  up  from  his  hens  until  he 
had  over  $100  in  the  bank  to  go  away  to 
school  on.  The  county  club  leader  was 
interested  in  the  case,  and  one  day  in¬ 
quired  of  the  bank  how  the  savings  were 
coming  on.  He  was  astonished  to  learn 
that  the  whole  sum  had  been  drawn  out 
of  the  bank.  The  boy  had  taken  and  used 
it  to  'build  a  small  lean-to  on  their  house, 
so  that  he  might  sleep  near  the  kitchen 
and  help  protect  his  mother.  A  little 
later  a  woman  in  town  who  had  heard 
about  the  boy  offered  him  a  fine  chance 
to  work  and  go  to  school,  but  he  wrote 
her  back  that  he  thought  his  place  was 
with  his  mother. 

Too  Old. — But  here  is  a  man  who 
wants  to  sell  the  Parson  a  cow.  Yes,  a 
new  milk  cow.  It  is  a  wonderful  cow.  It 
has  never  missed  a  milking  since  its  first 
calf.  How  old  is  the  cow?  “Oh,  around 
20,”  says  the  man.  The  Parson  hesitates 
to  buy  a  cow  only  20  years  old !  And 
yet,  joking  aside,  it  does  seem  to  be  a 
fact  that  this  cow  has  never  missed  a 
single  milking  and  practically  never 
missed  having  a  calf  each  year.  The  milk 
seems  to  be  perfectly  good,  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  uses  it  every  single  milking,  before 
and  after  calving,  just  the  same.  This 
man  has  done  so  for  four  years,  and  he 
says  the  man  from  whom  he  bought  her 
toid  him  he  did  the  same.  The  present 
owner  raised  for  himself  a  heifer  that  is 
now  giving  milk,  thinking  that  the  old 
cow  might  play  out.  But  it  was  unneces¬ 
sary,  as  she  has  freshened  again  and  go¬ 
ing  strong  as  ever.  Why  suspect  a  cow 
that  has  never  missed  a  milking  for  20 
years !  REV.  GEO. B. GILBERT. 


Waterproofing  Cellar 

In  the  July  19  issue  is  an  article  on 
“How  to  Waterproof  a  Cellar.”  I  had 
a  wet  cellar.  I  lowered  it  one  foot  and 
then  I  dug  trenches  running  from  the 
four  corners  to  the  center  to  connect 
with  the  main  outlet  in  these  trenches. 
I  put  two-inch  tile  to  connect  with  the 
main  outlet,  and  filled  the  trenches  with 
coarse  gravel  or  small  cobble  stones,  and 
laid  my  cement  bottom  on  top.  You 
must  have  fall  enough  to  carry  off  the 
water.  My  cellar  is  as  dry  as  a  powder- 
house.  II.  c.  G. 
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Milk  i 


— with  a  cloth  or  fine  mesh  wire 
screen  strainer  when  neither  of 
them  can  possibly  remove  ALL  the 
dirt  from  the  milk?  And  you  can’t 
get  top-notch  prices  for  milk  that 
is  not  clean. 

Dr.  Clark’s 

Purity  Milk  Strainer 

is  guaranteed  to  re¬ 
move  ALL  dirt, 
dust,  muck  and 
other  sedi¬ 
ment  from 
milk — 
matter 
how  fine — or 
your  money 
refunded.  No 
other  strainer 
made  can  do  that. 

HERE’S  WHY: 
The  Purity 
Strainer  is  fitted 
with  a  sterilized 
cotton  pad,  tightly 
clamped  to  bottom, 
making  it  necessary 
for  milk  to  go 
THROUGH  the  cotton  pad,  which 
removes  every  particle  of  dirt. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Dairy  Inspectors,  Borden’s,  VanCamp’a, 
Carnation,  Mohawk,  and  Sheffield  Farms 
Dairies. 

Made  in  two  sizes — 10  quart  and  18 
quart.  If  you  want  clean  milk,  ask 
your  dealer  for  the  Purity  Strainer,  or 
write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 


PURITY  Cot¬ 
ton  Disco  are 

made  in  any  size 
lrom  5  1-2  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  lor 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filt¬ 
ers.  Send  for  a 
trial  order. 


Dept.  A 


Battle  Creek,  Mich, 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


GOOD  ENGINES 


Gasoline  Kerosene 

Distillate  Crude  Oil 


Stover  Engines  are  a  demonstrated  success — 
have  convincingly  proved  their  superiority  in  all 
fields.  There’s  a  9ize  and  type  to  meet  any  need. 
Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate,  Crude  Oil. 

VA  to  30  Horsepower 

They  range  from  l'/i  to  30  H.  P.  Construction, 
workmanship,  materials— all  of  the  best.  Substi¬ 
tute  power  for  human  labor — save  money.  Get 
the  benefit  of  our  60  years  of  implement  building 
experience.  Accept  no  substitute  for  a  Stover 
Engine.  Buy  the  best. 

Economical  to  Operate 

Not  only  are  Stover  good  engines  of  all  styles 
and  types  priced  moderately — but  users  report 
them  exceptionally  economical  to  operate,  which 
tends  toward  continuous  satisfaction. 

Write  TODAY  lor  FREE  Booklet 
and  Name  of  Nearest  Dealer 

Stover  Manufacturing  and  Engine  Co. 

Aho  Maker*  of  Stover  Samson  Windmill a,  Feedmilltt , 
('omminutere,  tinmlaue  Cuttere,  Pump  Jacks,  Working 
Heads.  Wood  Saw  Frames  and  Hardware  Special  tie* , 

407  Lake  Street  Freeport,  Illinois 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  SL,  New  York 
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Everywhere  users  of  gold  medal 

FEEDS  report  unusually  good  results.  Poul¬ 
try  raisers  are  getting  more  and  better  eggs  from 
healthy,  vigorous  hens,  and  growing,  thriving 
chicks  with  a  minimum  loss.  Dairymen  are  ob¬ 
taining  increased  milk  output  from  sturdy  stock. 

Each  of  the  forty-six  feeds  on  the  GOLD 
MEDAL  list  is  made  by  the  millers  of  GOLD 
MEDAL  FLOUR.  That  is  why  you  can  depend 
upon  their  uniformly  high  quality. 

You  can  obtain  maximum  production  and 
correct  growth  with  GOLD  MEDAL  FEEDS  be¬ 
cause  each  ingredient  is  laboratory  tested,  and  all 

are  scientifically  _ 

balanced. 

The  Gold  Medal 
Feed  list  is  so  com¬ 
plete  that  you  can 
select  a  feed  to  meet 
any  requirement. 


WASHBURN 

CROSBY 

COMPANY 

Millers  of 

Gold  Medal  Flour 

AND 

Gold  Medal  Feeds 

General  Offices 

Minneapolis,  -  Minnesota 


Some  of  the 

GDLD  MEDAL  FEEDS 

GOLD  Medal  Vitamin  Egg  Mash 
(22%  protein) 

Gold  Medal  Scratch  Feed 
Gold  Medal  Chick  Mash 
(with  dried  buttermilk) 

Gold  Medal  Chick  Feed 
GOLD  Medal  Growing  Mash 
(with  dried  buttermilk) 

Gold  Medal  Developing  Feed 


C 


GOLD  Medal  Vitamin  Dairy  Ration 
(20%  protein) 

NORTH  STAR  Molasses  Dairy  Ration 
(16%  protein) 

GOLD  Medal  Hard  Wheat  Mixed  Feed 
(16%  protein) 

There  are  37  other  GOLD  Medal  FEEDS. 
Your  dealer  should  carry  every  one.  Write 
our  Feed  Department  if  he  can’t  supply 
you. 

A  FEED  FOR  EVERY 
FEEDING  PURPOSE 


J> 


Gold  Medal  Feeds 


WKy  Nat  Now.?- 


The  Henyard 


A  Fine  Pennsylvania  Flock 

A  send  you  a  picture  taken  on  Maiden 
Creek  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm.  Berks 
County,  Pa.  Richard  T.  Lenhart.  owner. 
The  man  in  picture  is  George  W.  Ling- 
ard.  manager.  Don’t  you  think  that  is 
a  nice  tom  turkey?  He  is  one  of  the 
large  bronze  type.  G.  w.  L. 


Poultry  Buying  Business 

I  have  a.  proposition  to  rent  a  piece  of 
ground  about  40x300  ft.  in  the  business 
section  of  a  town  of  20.000  on  Ivong  Is¬ 
land.  25  miles  from  New  York.  I  would 
sell  live  poultry  and  eggs.  I  want  to  buy 
them  from  some  poultry  farm  and  fatten 
them  up.  The  owner  would  put  up  a 
small  frame  building  for  a  store,  and  I 
will  fix  up  small  houses  and  runs  for 
poultry — a  chicken  farm  on  a  small  scale. 
It  is  on  the  seashore,  and  mostly  high- 
class  trade.  I  have  experience  in  poul¬ 
try  raising.  In  the  Spring  I  would  raise 
some  chicks ;  some  I  would  buy  and  sell 
them.  How  can  I  find  out  the  addressee 
of  some  poultry  houses  that  ship  poultry 
and  eggs?  Should  I  put  up  one  big  build¬ 
ing,  or  three  or  four  small  ones,  perhaps 
ready-made  style?  I  would  also  use  a 
brooder  house  and  a  place  for  an  incu¬ 
bator.  There  is  practically  no  competi- 


edge.  Keep  the  building  dry  by  giving 
it  ample  ventilation  through  open  win¬ 
dows  on  one  side  and  never  mind  how 
cold  it  gets,  if  only  it  stays  dry.  One  or 
two  partitions  reaching  from  the  rear 
two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  front  will 
aid  in  breaking  up  drafts  and  making  the 
building  more  comfortable.  The  exact  de¬ 
gree  of  fineness  of  a  laying  mash  is  not 
very  material ;  I  should  use  the  one  hav¬ 
ing  the  best  composition.  M.  b.  d. 


A  Few  Hen  Notes 

Speaking  about  coccidiosis,  I  have  had 
some  experience  with  it.  and  will  explain 
my  case.  I  bought  150  day-old  Barred 
Rocks,  State  tested  for  white  diarrhoea. 
This  was  all  right,  but  I  began  losing 
chicks  right  after  a  few  days,  often  losing 
quite  a  few.  I  removed  the  skin  from 
several  dead  ones  and  found  the  intestines 
partly  clogged  with  a  cheesy  mass.  I 
then  began  feeding  salts  in  the  mash, 
feeding  it  wet.  crumbly  ;  gave  them  a  good 
cleaning  out,  and  not  feeding  any  hard 
grain  for  about  three  days ;  clean  the 
pens  out  and  disinfect,  and  I  began  get¬ 
ting  results;  only  lost  two  after  doing 
this. 

I  had  75  hens  and  they  began  eating 


On  a  Farm  in  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


tion  in  these  lines,  as  there  is  only  one 
place  around  here  selling  poultry,  caged. 
I  estimate  it  will  cost  me  $300  to  $400 
to  put  up  houses  and  runs,  and  then  I 
would  buy  a  delivery  truck.  The  rent  is 
$75  per  month.  T.  E. 

It  would  be  pretty  difficult  for  anyone 
at  a  distance  to  advise  you  with  regard 
to  such  a  proposed  business  venture, 
local  conditions  governing  possibilities  to 
so  great  an  extent.  It  would  probably- 
be  best  to  start  upon  a  moderate  scale 
and  develop  the  business  as  the  results 
warranted.  Young  chickens  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  directly  from  surroundings  farm¬ 
ers  and  poultry  keepers  and  fattened  in 
small  quarters  for  killing,  the  profit  being 
made  in  the  increased  weight  and  price. 
Any  commission  house  handling  poultry 
could  also  supply  young  or  old  stock  for 
further  fattening,  though,  of  course,  with 
their  commission  added.  After  one  had 
become  established,  he  could  doubtless  ob¬ 
tain  shipments  from  nearby  farms  if  un¬ 
able  to  go  out  himself  after  what  he 
wanted.  With  the  number  of  poultry 
farms  near  you.  it  should  not  be  at  all 
difficult  to  obtain  what  you  wish  in  the 
poultry  line  from  first  hands,  but  the 
problem  of  marketing  it  at  a  sufficient 
profit  would  remain  for  you  to  work  out. 
Three  or  four  hundred  dollars  would  not 
be  a  large  amount  with  which  to  put  up 
buildings,  but  would  give  you  a  start 
upon  a  small  scale.  An  incubator  cellar 
could  be  dug  under  any  building  used  for 
other  purposes.  M-  B-  D- 


Heating  Henhouse 

I  have  a  henhouse  25x50  ft.  and  10  ft. 
high  in  front,  which  is  very  cold  and 
damp  in  the  Winter  season.  There  is  a 
cement  floor.  1  have  decided  to  put  a 
partition  through  the  middle  so  as  to  stop 
drafts.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  have 
a  small  stove  which  can  be  regulated  ac¬ 
cording  to  temperature  in  each  pen  of  the 
house,  to  keep  the  temperature  above 
freezing?  Of  two  laying  mashes  of  the 
same  ingredients,  one  is  ground  as  fine  or 
finer  than  wheat  middlings,  and  the  other 
like  bran  or  a  little  finer.  Which  is  best 
for  the  hen?  G.  w.  P. 

New  York. 

Artificial  heat  in  laying  houses  has 
never  been  found  advisable,  to  my  kuowl- 


their  eggs ;  they  would  wait  for  one  an¬ 
other  to  lay,  so  I  took  what  few  eggs  I 
did  have  and  went  out  into  the  henpen, 
drove  them  all  out  of  the  nests  and  began 
putting  one  egg  in  the  nest,  and  I  soon 
found  out  who  was  eating  the  eggs.  Those 
were  put  in  another  pen,  and  I  began 
feeding  vinegar  in  their  drinking  water, 
and  gave  them  potato  peelings,  and  in  a 
week  this  was  stopped.  I  don’t  believe  in 
cutting  the  beak  or  trimming  it;  they 
want  something;  find  out  what.  Match 
your  wits  against  hens.  Prof.  Richardson 
of  Durham,  N.  H.,  college,  said  that  he 
knew  of  nothing  that  knew  less  than  a 
hen. 

Make  a  good-sized  nest  and  make  it 
soft  with  straw  or  hay ;  if  they  get  to 
breaking  eggs  in  nest  they  will  begin  eat¬ 
ing  them.  Feed  all  the  raw  potato  peel¬ 
ings  you  have.  F.  L.  H. 

New  York. 


The  Duck  Question 

Another  Pardy  wants  to  say  a  word 
about  ducks.  I  have  raised  both  Run¬ 
ners  and  Pekins  with  success.  Last  Au¬ 
gust  I  got  five  Muscovy  ducklings.  At 
Easter  I  killed  one  of  the  drakes  which 
dressed  8%  lbs.  This  left  me  three  ducks 
and  a  drake. 

The  ducks  laid  their  first  egg  March 
5  when  they  wex-e  not  quite  seven  months 
old.  Since  then  they  have  laid  187  eggs 
and  still  laying.  Two  of  the  ducks 
hatched  out  10  ducklings,  each  sitting 
five  weeks.  This  breed  taking  a  week 
longer  to  hatch  than  other  breeds. 

The  other  duck  has  not  stopped  lay¬ 
ing  for  more  than  a  week  at  a  time.  The 
little  fellows  now  weigh  SV^  lbs.  and  at 
time  of  writing  being  six  weeks  two  days 
old: 

Would  like  to. hear  of  any  other  breed 
equalling  this  one.  J.  F.  pardy. 

New  York. 


Preparing  Birds  for 
Exhibition 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  prepare  fowls 
for  exhibition,  to  make  them  look  white 
and  nice?  w.  B. 

Cornwallville,  N.  Y. 

Wash  them  carefully  in  tepid  water, 
using  plenty  of  it  and  a  white  soap ;  then 
rinse  them  thoroughly  and  finally  add  a 
little  laundry  bluing  to  the  rinse  water. 
Be  careful  not  to  break  the  plumage  and 
carry  on  the  operation  in  a  warm,  clean 
place  where  they  will  not  take  cold.  Use 
an  old  toothbrush  to  clean  the  shanks  and 
feet.  And,  finally,  coax  your  wife  to  do 
the  job.  m.  B.  D. 
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It's 


So  lasy  to  Own  a WHH 


For  a  Few  Months 


Equipped  With  WICO  Magneto 


fsJOW  I  have  gone  the  limit — with  prices  for  farm  products  going  up  and  new  prosperity  in  sight,  I  have 
made  it  easier  than  ever  before  to  own  the  standard  WITTE  Throttling-Governor  ENGINE,  and  at  the  lowest  price  in  many  years. 
You  can  show  a  profit  of  from  $500  to  $1000  extra  every  year  you  have  the  rugged,  dependable  WITTE  at  work  for  you.  Get  away 
from  high-priced  help — get  away  from  the  hard,  back-breaking  chores  with  the  lowest-priced,  high-quality  engine  I’ve  ever  offered. 

No  Big  First  Payment  —  New  Low  Prices  on  All  Sizes 

Uses  Kerosene,  Gaso-  The  WITTE  uses  any  fuel— kerosene,  gasoline, 
Distillate  or  Gas  distillate  or  gas.  Costs  less  than  2  cents  an  hour  to  run 
(No  Special  Attachments  Needed)  on  a  iull  load.  No  need  to  oolher  about  fuel  prices 

always  use  the  cheapest  and  get  the  best  results — 50  %  surplus  power. 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  to  You— Save 

20  to  40  Per  Cent,  i  employ  no  salesmen — WITTE 
Throttling-Governor  ENGINES  come  from  roy  factory  direct’to  you 
at  the  lowest  price.  You  can  save  as  much  as  40%  by  buying  direct. 

Easy  Terms  To  Suit  Your  Own  Convene 

lence.  I  make  it  very  easy  for  anyone  to  own  a  WITTE  — 
if  you  want  easy  terms  you  can  have  them.  Take  a  year  to  pay  if 
you  want  to  —  just  suit  yourself  on  time. 

so  Days  FREE  WITTE  Throttling -Governor  EN- 
cs.a  GINES  come  in  all  styles  and  sizes 

Trial  on  Any  Size  from  2  to  25  H  P  So  confident  ;im 

I  that  this  engine  will  make  you  money  and  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
power  you  can  buy,  that  I  will  gladly  let  you  try  a  WITTE  for 
90  days  at  my  risk.  And  if  for  any  reason  it’s  not  right,  I  simply 

say  “I  LL  MAKE  IT  RIGHT  AND  IT  WON’T  COST 
YOU  A  CENT.” 


ED.  H.  WITTE 
President 


Just  a  few  dollars  a  month  for  a  few  months — owning  a 
Standard  WITTE  is  a  sure  saving  every  year  —  the  engine  more  than 
pays  for  itself  as  you  go.  You’ll  find  the  WITTE  always  delivers  a 
big  surplus  of  power  [the  2  H-P.  size  pulls 
3  H-P.  easily]  that  you  need  for  the  heavier 
jobs  but  does  the  light  work  with  a  big 
saving  in  fuel.  So  simple  that  a  boy  can 
operate  it.  Trouble-proof  too  —  you  can 
work  the  WITTE  every  day  in  any 
kind  of  weather.  Easily  moved  from 
place  to  place,  it  answers  every  power 
need  on  your  place. 


Pull  V  The  WITTE  has  many  exclusive  features  not 

w*  •  jm  found  on  any  other  engine,  such  as  the  cele- 

LqUipp,€ U  brated  WICO  Magneto,  the  best  system  of  high 
tension  ignition  known.  Far  superior  to  the  old-style  battery  engine 
—  dependable  and  economical.  A  new  device  makes  starting  easy 
in  the  coldest  weather — just  a  turn  and  away  it  goes.  The  patented 
motor-style  carburetor  and  WITTE  Hot  Spot  get  the  last  bit  of 
power  out  of  every  charge  of  fuel.  Any  speed  you  want  by  merely 
ruming  a  thumbscrew  on  the  Witte  Speed  Regulator.  The  WITTE 
ENGINE  is  scientifically  designed  and  built  to  last  a  life-time. 


The  Famous  Thirty  Year 
WITTE  Crankshaft 
Guarantee 


WITTE  Crankshafts  are  Guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  against  breaking,  bending,  warping 
crystalization  and  wear  for  thirty  (30)  years, 
regardless  of  nature  of  work  done ,  climate  or 
any  other  conditions.  ff  Witte 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

I  know  of  no  other  engine  crankshaft  with 
such  a  guarantee.  WITTE  Crankshafts  are 
drop  forged  and  heat  treated  in  oil.  They  are 
ground  to  a  glass  finish  on  precision  lathes  to 
an  accuracy  of  one-thousanth  of  an  inch. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  WITTE  Throttling-Gov¬ 
ernor  Engines  are  known  all  over  the  world  for 
their  continuous  superior  performance? 


More  Than  150,000 
Users  Say  “BEST” 

You’ll  find  WITTES  in  far-ofi  Japan,  Russia, 
India — nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  Under 
any  and  all  conditions  this  standard,  rugged,  de¬ 
pendable  engine  does  all  the  hardest  jobs  with 
ease  at  the  lowest  cost  Look  for  a  WITTE  in 
your  neighborhood  —  get  the  first-hand  opinion 
of  a  user — that’s  the  way  to  judge  engines. 


A  RECORD! 

Over  29  Years  of  Service 

“I  have  a  WITTE  Engine,  its  number  is  1766- 
It  has  been  running  about  29  years  on  the  same 
cylinder.  It  still  is  working  good,  but  it  needs 
a  new  cylinder  and  piston.  This  is  the  first  re¬ 
pair  I  have  ever  needed.  What  will  it  cost?  It 
is  a  15  horse.”  s.  J.  PEMBERTON, 

Winchester,  Kansas. 


FREE! 


This  is  believed  to  be  a  world  record  initer* 
vice — 29  years  of  hard  work  and  still  going. 

For  over  42  years  I  have  been  building  this 
better  quality  engine  —  honest  value  at  rock- 
bottom,  direct-to-you  price.  Into  it  has  gone 
the  experience  of  more  than  150,000  users  —  a 
guarantee  that  the  WITTE  Throttling-Gov¬ 
ernor  Engine  meets  every  need. 

ED.  H.  WITTE. 


My  New  Illustrated 

Engine  Book- 

Write  for  It  Today!  I  want  to  send  you  my  new  engine 
book  —  the  most  interesting  book  about  farm  power  that  you  have 
ever  read.  Fully  illustrated.  Tells  all  about  this  remarkable  en¬ 
gine  and  how  easily  you  can  get  it  to  do  the  hard  jobs  on  your  place. 
Shows  details  of  equipment,  many  exclusive  features  and  hundreds  of 
vital  points  about  the  application  of  power  to  your  farm. 

HI  also  send  you  letters  from  my  customers  all  over  the  world — over  150,000  of  them— 
people  who  are  actually  using  WITTES  on  hard  jobs  and  who  know  how  it  can  work. 

Absolutely  No  Obligation 

Write  me  today,  a  postal  will  do  or  clip  out  the  coupon  and  sy 
send  it  in.  You  are  under  absolutely  no  obligation  by  writ-  jyjr, 
ing  me,  and  my  big  book  is  sent  at  once,  all  postage  paid. 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  President  J$5r 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1890  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Ad 

1890  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres., 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 
>890  Witte  Building. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

1890  Empire  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  new  Engine 
Book  and  full  details  of  your  remark¬ 
able  offer. 


Name., 


tew 


Address 


(24-Hour  Shipments  From  Either  Kansas  City  or  Pittsburgh) 


City. 


State .... 


September  G,  1924 


BEEF  SCRAP 


WITH 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 

FIRST  GREAT  ADVANCE  IN 
SCIENCE  OF  POULTRY  FEED¬ 
ING.  MAKES  MORE  EGGS. 
INCREASES  VIGOR.  GROWTH. 
VITALITY  AND  PROFITS 

Ask  for  free  sample 

GIVES  BETTER  RESULTS 
WITH  SAME.  QUANTITY  OF 
FEED.  MAKES  OUR  BRAND 
OF  HIGHER  VALUE  TO  THE 
POULTRYMEN  THAN  OTHERS 

Yet  costs  less 

Send  for  Interesting  Facts  and  FREE  copy 
of  “Making  Hens  Pay,"  by  Prof.  Harry 
R.  Lewis,  giving  your  dealer’s  name. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards,  Philadelphia 


Turn  surplus  Spring  eggs  into  baby 
chicks.  Make  extra  money  doing  custom 
hatching.  One  man  can  handle  48,000 
eggs  with  a  Hall  Triple-Deck  Incubator. 
Equipped  with  automatic  heat  regulator 
in  every  compartment.  Turning  Trays 
and  every  labor-saving  device.  You  can 
start  small — 1200-egg  size  if  you  like— 
and  increase  as  your  business  grows. 
Hall-hatched  chicks  win  new  customers 
and  hold  old  ones.  They  are  long- 
fluffed,  plump  and  heavy-boned — full 
of  vim  and  vigor. 


If  you  now  operate  a  level-tray  mam¬ 
moth  incubator — any  make — we  will 
build  Hall  Turning  Trays  to  fit  They’ll 
increase  your  capacity  and  hatches,  be¬ 
sides  saving  greatly  in  time  and  labor. 
With  them,  you  can  turn  every  egg  on 
an  entire  deck  instantly,  accurately  and 
safely.  Many  hatchers  have  doubled 
their  income  at  small  cost  by  adding 
Hall  decks  above  their  old  single¬ 
deck  machines.  You,  too,  can  in¬ 
crease  your  capacity  with  your  present 
floor  space. 


THE  HENYARD 


Watery  Eggs 

Why  do  the  whites  of  some  eggs  get 
watery  or  thin  this  time  of  the  year? 

Pennsylvania.  w.  m. 

Summer  eggs  are  apt  to  have  more 
watery  whites  than  those  of  other  sea¬ 
sons,  and  are  not  as  suitable  for  keeping 
in  water  glass  or  other  preservatives.  I 
know  of  no  way  to  prevent  this.  M.  b.  d. 


Growth  in  Windpipe 

I  have  had  several  chickens  die  with 
gapes;  some  small  ones  and  some  almost 
grown.  The  small  ones  die  in  a  few  days 
after  they  get  it,  but  the  large  ones  will 
live  for  weeks.  On  examination  I  find 
the  windpipe  full  of  a  cheesy  substance. 
In  the  East  we  used  to  have  them  die 
with  gapes  caused  by  worms  in  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  but  this  is  not  like  that.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  it  is,  and  what  can  I  do  for 
it?  E.  L.  G. 

Montana. 

This  trouble  may  be  suffocation,  not 
from  worms  in  the  windpipe,  but  from  the 
presence  at  its  entrance  or  elsewhere  of  a 
fungus  growth  derived  from  musty  food, 
moldy  litter  and  like  sources.  These  same 
mold  growths  are  often  seen  within  the 
mouths  of  affected  birds,  appearing  as 
“cankers” ;  a  circular  growth  may  ob¬ 
struct  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe  and 
be  susceptible  to  removal  by  the  use  of  a 
spinier  of  wood  with  a  pledget  of  cotton 
wound  tightly  about  its  end.  Where  these 
growths  can  be  reached  they  should  be 
painted  with  tincture  of  iodine  to  destroy 
the  fungi  and  their  spores.  Where  they 
involve  the  deeper  parts  of  the  respira¬ 
tory  tract,  however,  there  is  little  that 
can  be  done  save  to  guard  against  them 
by  cleanliness  and  disinfection  of  quarters 
and  the  use  of  dry  litter  free  from  musti¬ 
ness,  and  food  upon  which  molds  have 
not  developed.  M.  b.  d. 


Trouble  With  Ducklings 

My  ducks  heads  get  bare,  and  their  eyes 
get  full  of  pus.  Before  that  they  are  very 
active,  and  as  soon  as  the  trouble  appears 
it  does  not  take  very  long  before  they  die. 
They  are  between  two  and  three  weeks 
old.  I  feed  them  white  bread  and  sour 
milk.  They  have  free  range  and  all  the 
grass  they  can  eat.  j.  s.  R. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 

Rankin  says  of  sore  eyes  appearing  in 
flocks  of  young  ducklings  that  “This  dis¬ 
ease  savors  of  filthy  quarters,  and  yet  it 
is  not  always  attributed  to  that.  Im¬ 
proper  assimilation  of  food  through  want 
of  grit  and  other  ingredients  will  have  a 
tedeucy  in  the  same  direction.  Feed 
sparingly  of  light  food,  with  plenty  of 
grit,  and  sprinkle  a  little  ginger  in  their 
food.  Remove  the  birds  to  clean  quar¬ 
ters  and  a  few  days  will  usually  effect  a 
cure.”  The  feeding  of  milk  should  also 
be  discontinued  in  these  cases,  according 
to  another  writer  upon  the  subject.  I 
have  had  no  personal  experience  in  feed¬ 
ing  ducklings  and  cannot  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  above  staements.  m.  b.  d. 

Incubator  for  Extensive 
Hatching 

I  am  to  have  a  flock  of  about  150  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorn  yearlings  and  300  pullets 
this  Winter.  I  should  like  to  start  a 
hatchery  in  the  Spring.  I  shall  need 
some  mammoth  equipment.  IIow  large  a 
capacity  incubator  shall  I  buy?  I  expect 
to  expand  my  business  if  I  am  successful, 
but  would  rather  add  another  incubator 
in  a  year  or  two  than  to  get  too  big  a  one 
to  start  v/ith.  Does  the  forced  draft  type 
of  incubator  have  any  advantage  over  the 
standard  type?  h.  l.  f. 

Union  Grove,  N.  Y. 

Probably  your  best  plan  will  be  to  pur¬ 
chase  one  of  the  standard  makes  of  incu¬ 
bators  that  may  be  added  to  by  sections 
as  your  requirements  grow.  There  are  a 
nurtiber  of  these  upon  the  market  that 
have  proven  successful  in  operation,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  you  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  purchase  of  any  one  of  the 
well-known  makes.  There  are  so  many  oth¬ 
er  factors  concerned  in  hatching  than  the 
incubator  alone  that  any  machine  is  apt 
to  be  condemned  at  times  without  just 
cause.  While  I  should  not  advise  “mam¬ 
moth”  equipment  for  a  plant  of  small  size, 
the  hatcher  of  cabinet  type  that  you  men¬ 
tion  is  in  successful  use  and  is  a  popular 
one  where  such  machines  are  needed.  So 
far  as  forced  draft  is  concerned,  I  see  no 
reason  for  considering  it  more  advan¬ 
tageous  than  natural  draft,  save  of  course 
in  hatchers  of  such  size  and  type  as  to 
make  it  a  necessary  adjunct  for  success¬ 
ful  operation.  M.  b.  d. 
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This  Outfit  Is  On  Thousands  of  Fields 

PUT  IT  ON  YOURS— 


Your  fall  work  would  be  a  lot  easier  and  more 
profitable  all  around  if  you  had  a  McCormick  - 
Deering  2  or  3-plow  tractor  turning  the  soil  and 
doing  late  summer  and  fall  belt  work. 

Now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  in  the  year  for 
a  man  to  come  into  McCormick-Deering  tractor 
ownership.  Weeks  of  hard 
work  and  hot  weather  have 
been  exhausting  man  and 
horse.  Many  weeks  of  trying 
work  lie  ahead.  Labor  is  scarce 
and  high-priced  and  every 
week’s  wages  takes  money  out 
of  pocket.  Plowing,  the  slowest, 
most  laborious,  most  expensive 
farm  work  stares  every  farmer 
in  the  face. 


only  3  acres. 

Work  *n  l  day. 


With  the  tractor  he  does  4  days* 


With  the  McCormick- 
Deering  15-30  tractor  one  man 
plows  12  acres  a  day;  with  a 
3-horse  team  he  averages 


Some  of  the  Qood  Things  About 

McCormick  -  Deering 

10-20  &  15-30  Tractors 

Triple  Power 

Drawbar — Belt — Power  Take-Off 
Life  Guarantee  on  Crankshaft  and 
Main  Bearings 
Unit  Main  Frame 
Removable  Cylinders 
Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  at  28  Points 
Easy  Steering 
Throttle  Governor 
Adjustable  Drawbar 
Platform — Fenders — Brake 
Durability — Long  Life 


With  the  tractor  he  plows  deeper  and  better, 
and  at  the  right  time;  heat  and  hard  ground  don’t 
stop  him;  he  saves  the  moisture  and  gets  ahead 
of  weeds.  Between-times  his  tractor  tackles  the 
corn  harvest — runs  the  binder 
and  picker,  fills  the  silo,  runs 
shredder  orsheller — and  then 
it  finds  all  kinds  of  winter  belt 
jobs  ahead  of  next  spring’s  work. 

Farm  product  prices  have 
taken  the  upgrade.  Better  times 
are  on  the  way  to  the  farm.  Be 
in  position  to  farm  efficiently 
all  the  year,  without  yielding 
your  profits  to  surplus  labor 
costs.  See  the  dealer  about  a 
McCormick-Deering  Tractor 
— lasting,  dependable,  all- 
around  farm  power. 


International  Harvester  Company 


6 OS  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Make  Monej?  Hatching  Chick* 


Hall  Single-Deck,  Double-Deck 
and  Triple-Deck  Incubators  are 
built  by  “The  Original  Makers  of 
Mammoth  Poultry  Equipment.” 
Our  manufacturing  facilities  have 
been  enlarged  to  assure  prompt 
delivery. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder 
and  prices — today ] 


Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  Co.,  184-R  Southern  Ave.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal.  ’  ’  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Midsummer  Molt 

I  have  a  flock  of  84  Rhode  Island  Red 
hens,  hatched  the  Spring  of  1922.  I  feed 
one  of  the  best  recommended  commercial 
mash  and  scratch  feeds,  and  1  put  quite 
a  lot  of  charcoal  into  the  mash.  My 
poultry-liouee  is  12x24  ft.,  divided  into 
two  parts,  some  litter  on  the  dirt  floor. 
They  have  the  run  of  the  farm,  and  pick 
up  their  green  feed  from  the  fields  and 
orchard.  They  have  the  dry  mash  before 
them  all  the  time.  Rate  afternoon  I  feed 
them  four  quarts  scratch  feed,  throwing 
into  the  short  grass  near  the  poultry- 
house.  After  they  have  gone  to  roost  I 
throw  a  pint  of  scratch  food  into  the  lit¬ 
ter  in  each  part  of  the  house.  I  have 
made  no  change  in  their  feed,  but  some 
of  them  have  gone  into  a  molt.  Is  that 
1  right?  If  not,  what  could  I  have  done  to 
prevent  it?  A  large  part  of  their  drop¬ 
pings  are  very  loose ;  their  fluffs  are  badly 
soiled  and  their  droppings  cling  to  them. 
Two  or  three  of  them  have  very  large 
abdomens,  and  are  badly  bagging  down. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this,  and  what 
change  can  I  make  in  their  feed;1 

Rhode  Island.  c-  A-  E- 

*  Hens  should  not  molt  in  August,  but 
many  of  them  do.  These  early  molters 
may  pretty  safely  be  classed  with  the 
poor  layers  of  the  flock  and  discarded  as 
unprofitable.  One  of  the  _  indications  for 
culling  is  this  early  molting.  Ixtoseness 
of  the  bowels  may  arise  from  many 
causes ;  too  much  meat,-  too  much  green 
feed,  too  much  wet  mash,  and  various 
diseases  of  more  or  less  seriousness.  The 
remedy  must  depend  upon  the  cause.  Old 
hens  frequently  become  over-fat  and  bag 
down  from  its  accumulation.  Ress  food 
and  more  exercise  would  prevent  this,  but 
it  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  any  flock 
of  well  fed  fowls.  A  simple  and  well- 
proven  laying  mash  frequently  recom¬ 
mended  in  these  columns  and  elsewhere 
may  be  made  from  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats  and  beef  scrap.  An¬ 
other  part  of  gluten  feed  may  be  added 
if  desired.  Very  likely  this  will  be  less 
expensive  than  the  commercial  mash  that 
you  are  using.  Cracked  corn  and  wheat 
are  sufficient  as  scratch  feed,  _  though 
other  grains  may  be  added  if  available. 

M.  B.  D. 


mash  ;  it  takes  the  same  food  materials 
to  enable  a  pullet  to  grow,  or  later  to  lay 
eggs.  These  pullets  should  have  more 
hard  grains,  wheat  and  corn,  than  mash, 
until  they  are  ready  to  go  into  Winter 
quarters,  which  will  be  as  soon  as  the 
weather  turns  cold  and  sour.  These 
grains  will  give  them  good  flesh,  which 
they  will  need  when  beginning  to  lay. 
Get  the  pullets  into  their  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  before  laying  really  begins,  that  they 
may  become  accustomed  to  them  arid  may 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  change  from  free 
range.  You  will  know  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  birds,  aud  perhaps  by  the 
finding  of  an  occasional  egg,  when  ma¬ 
turity  has  been  reached  ;  better  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  early  than  too  late.  M.  B.  D. 


Blood-sucking  Parasites 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  feather-eat¬ 
ing  parasite?  T  lost  at  least  10  chicks  be¬ 
fore  I  knew  what  was  causing  my  trouble. 
This  parasite  would  suck  their  blood  till 
their  combs  would  turn  whitish,  so  I  had 
to  kill  one,  there  was  so  little  blood  left. 

New  York.  c-  J- 

You  may  have  the  bird  flea  in  your 
flock,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  loes 
of  blood  spoken  of  is  due  to  the  red  mite, 
a  much  more  common  pest  and  one  capa¬ 
ble  of  causing  the  death  of  chicks  if  not 
combatted.  This  mite  is  gray  when  un¬ 
filled  with  blood,  red  when  gorged.  It 
makes  its  home  in  cracks  and  crevices 
about  the  roosting  quarters  of  fowls  and 
multiplies  rapidly  in  warm  weather.  It 
feeds  upon  the  birds  at  night,  seldom  be¬ 
ing  found  upon  them  in  the  daytime,  un¬ 
less  present  in  large  numbers.  It  also 
makes  its  way  to  the  hands  of  the  care¬ 
taker,  to  his  annoyance  many  times.  It 
is  the  most  serious  menace  to  the  health 
of  fowls  among  the  common  parasites  if 
allowed  to  spread  unchecked. 

Go  to  your  poultry  house  and  raise  the 
ends  of  the  perches  or  of  loose  boards 
about  nests  or  anywhere  fowls  congregate 
at  night.  If  you  see  a  mass  of  what 
looks  like  gray  dust,  stir  it  up  with  your 
finger  and  see  if  countless  thousands  of 
minute  red  insects  do  not  move  from  it. 
If  you  have  never  found  and  combatted 
these,  you  will  probably  be  surprised  and 
will  not  wonder  that  the  birds  lose  their 
blood.  Serious  as  this  pest  is,  it  is  easily 
controlled  by  spraying  the  perches  and 
adjoining’  surfaces  with  some  oil.  Waste 
oil  from  an  engine,  mixed  with  kerosene 
to  thin  it,  is  excellent,  though  any  oil 
will  do.  Creosote  preparations,  like  car- 
bolineum,  are  also  very  effective.  Thor¬ 
ough  treatment  of  the  hiding  places  of 
these  parasites  once  or  twice  during  the 
Summer  with  spray  or  paint  brush  will 
keep  them  under  control,  but  they  will  do 
great  damage  to  a  flock  of  either  young 
or  old  fowls  if  allowed  to  increase  un¬ 
checked.  D- 


Acetylene  Waste 

What  do  you  think  of  the  advisability 
of  using  the  waste  from  an  acetylene 
light  plant  for  spraying  as  white  wash 
and  disinfectant  in  barn  or  chicken 
house?  b.i  d.  w . 

The  lime  of  acetylene  gas  waste  makes 
a  fairly  good  whitewash,  and#I  know  of 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used. 
It  would  not  be  as  active  as  a  disinfect¬ 
ant  as  freshly  made  lime  wash  from 
burned  lime,  however.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Pullets 

I  have  125  pullets  which  were  hatched 
April  14.  I  have  fed  them  growing  mash, 
scratch  feed  and  buttermilk.  All  the 
time  they  had  free  run.  I  would  like  to 
know  when  to  shut  them  up  for  Winter. 
Also  when  to  start  feeding  laying  maeh. 
They  are  White  Reghorns,  weigh  2%  lbs. 

New  York.  p-  D-  c- 

These  chickens  should  have  a  mash  con¬ 
taining  meat  scrap,  unless  the  latter  in¬ 
gredient  is  substituted  for  by  all  the  skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk  that  they  will  eat  now, 
and  in  fact  should  have  had  it  from  the 
time  the  strictly  young  chick  ration  was 
discontinued.  It  doesn’t  matter  'whether 
you  call  it  a  growing  mash  or  a  laying 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  August  13,  1024: 

B.  P.  BOCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  *2 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J .  ™ 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Earrn,  Bel .  47 

W  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  90 

Lewis  Farm.  K.  1 . . .  08 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  Y .  §3 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N.  J .  <3 


Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can .  44 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  •>* 

Navillus  Hocks,  N.  J .  *6 

Win.  11  Schaff,  N.  J .  55 

W.  P.  BOCK 8 

W.  C.  Matthews.  Bel .  55 


WHITE  WYANBOTTB8 

Oktusha  Farm.  Ohio . 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . 


8.  C.  B.  1.  BEB8 


Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J . 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm.  Bel . 

F.  8.  Chapin.  Mass . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . . 

F.  A,  Woodward,  N.  J . 

Bosewood  Plate,  N,  J . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHOHN8 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  W,  Bottcher.  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  J . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Marcel  Sassen,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  Be  Winters,  N.  J . 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.J - 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

Barne’s  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y . .  .. 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L.  C.  Beal  1.  J  r,  W ash . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N.J . 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm, 8.  C . 

Windy  Brow  Farm,  N.  J . . 

(  edarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Bobert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Bel . 

Cherry  Croft  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  O . 

F  H.  Claflin,  N.J . , . 

Marquis  &  Wagner,  N.  Y. . 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  . 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n . 

Harry  N.  Connor,  N.  J . 

Fairview  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.J . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mioh . 

8,  Olsen,  N.J . 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  8.  Ellis,  N.  J . 

I),  E.  Evans,  Pa . 

Bapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.J . 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.J  . 

Associated  Farms,  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.J . 

W.  A.  Foster.  N.J . 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock.  N.  J . 

Bichard  C.  Hixon  N.J . 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

Klrkup  Bros..  N,  Y  . 

Magnolia  Poultry  Farm.  N.J . 

Lewis  Farms,  B.  1 . 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.J . 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  B.  Van  llouten,  N.J . 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  B’arm,  N.  J.. 

Dr  J  8  Nief.  N  J . . 

Old  Orchard  B’arm,  N.  J . 

Pine  Hill  B'arm,  N.  J . 

8.  C  Price,  Pa . 

Purit’is  Springs  Poultry  B'arm,  O . 

M.  J.  Quae  enbush  N.J . 

Ailend  le  Poultry  B’arm,  N.  J . 

Alfred  B.  Scott,  N.J . 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa . 

8tockton  Hatchery,  N.J  . 

B’red  Warren,  N.J . 

Whitegg  B’arm.  N.J . 

Le  Boy  Wilcox.  N,Y . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.J . 

8ky  lands  B’arm,  N.Y . 
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Poultry  Disease  Specialist 
Discovers  Remedy  for  So- 
Called  “Incurable  Paralysis" 

A  famous  poultry  disease  specialist,  after  examining 
hundredsof  birds  suffering  from  leg  weakness  (frequently 
said  to  be  “incurable  paralysis)  is  convinced  that  there 
is  practically  no  such  thing  as  paralysis  in  poultry  and 
from  his  tests  he  finds  that  in  most  cases  the  reason  birds 
go  “down  flat”  is  intestinal  worms. 

After  20  years  of  study  this  expert  has  discovered  a 
remarkable  new  treatment;  Happy  Hen  Worm  Remedy, 
which  for  over  4  years  has  been  used  with  startling  benefit 
on  poultry  suffering  from  the  so-called  paralysis.  It  expells 
worms  like  magic,  removing  the  cause  of  the  poisoning; 
makes  the  birds  look  better,  feel  better  and  lay  better. 

If  you  think  you  have  birds  afflicted  with  coccidiosis 
or  with  paralysis,  this  specialist  suggests  that  you  make  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  a  bird  just  killed,  looking 
carefully  into  the  blind  intestines.  If  Worms  are  found 
there,  send  at  once  for  a  package  of  Happy  Hen  Worm 
Remedy,  only  $1.10  postpaid,  and  quickly  restore  the 
health  and  vigor  of  your  flock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back.  Large  flock  sizes  package.  Write  today  to 

HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  COMPANY 

36  S.  Market  St.,  Dept.  1069,  Boston, Mass. 
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MAGIC  BROODER 

The  only  brooder  with  a  gas 
chamber.  Famous  for  high- 
grade  construction;  large  coal 
capacity ;  non-clinker  grate; 
top  and  bottom  draft  regula¬ 
tion;  improved  thermostats; 
slide  for  cleaning  smoke  flue. 
The  MAGIC  is  positively 
chill-proof;  llre-prool';  gas¬ 
proof  and  dependable.  Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold 
on  30  days  guarantee.  Write  for  B’ree  Catalogue. 
KPrilTC  ill  a  ||TCn  Write  for  particulars  aboutour 
AUCR  Id  WAR  I  til  new  roof  pipe.  A  wonderful 
invention.  Catches  all  condensation  above  roof. 

Untied  Brooder  Co.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  Tronlon,  N.  J. 

POULTRY  LEG  BANDS 

Baud  Pullets  and  good  layers  now.  Seven  colors. 
75  cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  Westfield,  Maes. 


PULLETS  and 
COCKERELS 

We  are  offering  about  400  very  fine,  pure¬ 
bred  S.  O.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  50 
Cockerels  of  excellent  breeding  at  #14.00 
each,  express  prepaid  within  250  miles. 
These  birds  were  hatched  in  April  and 
have  been  well-grown  on  free-range,  under 
expert  management. 

The  pullets  will  start  laying  in  Sept., 
in  time  to  catch  the  highest  fall  prices. 
Don’t  waste  good  money  on  culis  when 
you  can  buy  good  stock  at  this  low  price. 
Orders  for  loss  than  20  birds  will  be 
shipped  collect. 

ROSSLANDS  c  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Buff.  #8—100;  Barred  Rocks,  #8.50—100; 
W  Rocks,  #12—100:  Reds,  #9—100;  lute  Mixt, 
#6—100;  Heavy,  #7.50-100.  I  pay  the  postage. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  McAllsterville,  Pa.  Box  21 


COCKERELS 

Pure  Hollywood  strain.  We  purchased  the  pens  that 
won  the  Stores  B’.gg  Laying  Contest  Season  of  1921-22, 
also  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  ever  entered  at  Stores 
Contest,  mated  these  to  the  highest  record  best  male 
birds  the  Hollywood  B’arms  had  to  offer  from  304  312  and 
328  egg  dams.  We  have  cockerels  hatched  in  Jan.,  Feb., 
Mar.  and  April,  range  raised,  well-grown,  price,  37. 50, 
310.00  and  SIB. OO  each,  according  to  selection  and 
egg  record  of  dnm.  Full  pedigree  furnished.  Also  have 
a  few  good  breeding  hens.  Must  please  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 

25  60  100 

S.  C.  R.  T.  Reds . #3.25  #6.00  #11.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.00  9.00 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorns....  2.25  4.00  8.00 

100*  Del.  Guar.  C.  M.  LAUVER.  Box  73,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


YEARLING  HENS  and  PULLETS 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price,  $1  each.  H  igh  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying 
strains.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport.  N.Y. 

800  April  Hatched  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

for  delivery  in  September  at  #1.75  each.  Also  400 
last  of  May  hatched,  for  delivery  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember,  at  #1.50  each. 

CLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM  LaFargeville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  EARLY  SEPTEMBER  SHIPMENT  WE  WILL  HAVE 

200  Laic  March  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

raised  largely  on  oats  and  sour  milk  on  orchard 
range,  for  sale.  They  will  weigli  around  392  lbs. 
each  at  that  age.  Our  price  would  be  80c  per  lb. 
WILL.  HOOVER  -  Hiram,  Ohio 


Total .  .  6857  261621 


at.t.  Cb.icls.8  INToxxr  lOc 

"Parks’  ”  Bar  Rock,  “Martin’s”  W.  Wyandotte.  Di¬ 
rect  Strains.  None  Better.  Mixed  7c.  Hens,  $2.50. 
Send  cash  order.  Prompt  delivery.  Sat.  guart’d. 
Bank  reference.  S.  W.  Kline,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8*  i  B.  P.  Hocks,  9<i  ;  K.  I. 
lleds,  llte;  Mixed,  7e.  Order  from  adv. 

VALLEY  VIEW  IIATCIIEKY 
C.  1.  tENMER  Box  83  Richfield,  Pa 


500  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS 

#1.25  each.  April,  1923,  hatched.  Barron-Eglan 
tine  strain.  Good  weight  and  guaranteed  healthy. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop,,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J 


hale  Three  Hundred  Cockerels,  White  Leghorns 

Grade  A,  Puritas  Springs  Farm’s  Strain,  230-267-Egg.  $2 
each.  Improve  your  strain  with  these  birds. 

Mount  Kemble  Poultry  Farm  Morristown,  N.J. 


Early  Hatched  White  Leghorn  State  Tested  Stock.  In 

spection  Invited.  Hall  Brothers  Wallingford,  Conn 


3,000  Cocks, Hens, Cockerels, Pullets- 
“  nilC  11  yanflOllcS  Catalogue,  special  price  on  Yeail. 
ing  Hens,  BOWDEN,  Wkilo  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets  “t*0  «**!! 

This  season’s  pens.  WALTER  SCHEOLER,  West  Coisaekie.  N.  » 


Pnllnfc  block  Minorcan  and  Brown  Leghorns.  April 
lUlISlS  hatch.  Write  W.  C.  Hunter,  Denton,  Maryland 


•  +~ 


WN77 


S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

CEDARHURST  PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Large,  range  raised  birds,  hatched  from  large  white 
eggs.  Closely  related  to  pen  88  at  Vineland  Contest. 
Price  #7.50  each.  Write  for  further  information  at 

once  to  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

Rahway  Now  Jersey 


PULLETS  ASHDC  BBiARCRRErToccASK  COCKERELS 

YAMA  FARMS  otters  for  sale  Minorca  pullets  from  10 
|wks.  old  to  20  wks.  at  #1  per  lb.  Also  choice  selected 
cockerels,  3  lbs.,  $2.50  each.  Discount  on  30 or  more 
birds.  Barred  Rock  pullets  90c  per  lb. ;  4-lb.  cocker¬ 
els,  each.  Minorca  cockerels  are  suitable  to  cross 
with  White  Leghorns,  greatly  increasing  the  size  of 
fowl  and  eggs.  Our  stock  is  of  standard  quality,  des¬ 
cended  from  Madison  Square  Garden  winners.  Ex¬ 
hibition  stock  a  matter  of  correspondence.  Address 
E/B.  TAYLOR,  YAMA  FARMS,  H»pan#ch,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  250-egg  trapnested  pedigreed  stock. 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  April 
hatch,  #2  each.  These  pullets  will  prove  layers 
and  not  boarders.  Will  ship  any  amount  from  1  to 
100,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD  Box  51  Waltham,  Mass. 


w 


hlto  Leghorn  Cockerels  from  pedigreed  sire.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable.  Evergreen  Poultry  Farm,  Sayville,  L. 


PULLETS 


April  hatched  R.  I.  Reds, 
$1.50  each.  February 
hatched  White  and  Buff 
.eghorns.  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  #1.75  each 
.  A.  BRUHNS,  67  Edgewood  Ave..  Pleasanlvllle.  N.  Y 


PULLETS 


S.  O.  W.  Leghorns, 
Young  strain,  April 
hatched,  free  range 
grown,  $2  each.  About  ready  to  lay.  $2.25  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N  J. 


STRAIN 


PULLET  S-uoTij:  wood 

Nicely  developed  April  birds.  Brice  reasonable 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PINEWOOO  POULTRY  FARM  Cross  St.  LAKEWOOD.  N 


J. 


^  1,500  white  leghorn  pullets 

Hatched  April  3  and  28th.  Free  Range  and  no  culls. 

CL  EAR  VIE  W  POULTRY  FARM,  Coop.r.town,  N.  V. 


600 


MARCH.  APRIL 
MAT 


White  Leghorn  Pullets,  Cockerels 


Same  breeding  as  pen  46  leading  New  York  State  contest. 
Also  300  Maroh-April  Keck  Pullets,  Cockerels. 

Jule.  F.  Francals  Waathampton  Baach,  L.  I.  N.Y. 


>111  I  ETC  Ancones,  Leghorns  and  .Mixed,  ?&,•  up. 

rULLCIO  N.  P.  BEROEV  Borgey. 


Pa. 


C.  Brown  Eng.  iW.  Leghorns  332-egg.  Trapnested. 
•  Pedigreed  stock.  Cut.  VERA  FULTON.  I-SR.  Rallipalii.  Ohio 


ERSET  BLACK  GIANTS,  growing  stock,  pullets  and  cockerels 
fl.  60  each  and  up.  BROOKCRE8T  FARM,  Oranbnry,  H.  J. 


PARKS’  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Made  and  hold  about  all  the  World’s 
Certified  Laying  Records,  its  eggH  148 
days.  325  eggs  year.  Laying  at  113  days 
old.  Greatest  Laying  Contest  Winners, 
ltt-page  Surplus  Stock  Circular  FREE. 
Booklet  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


PARKS ’  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm's  Reds,  Martin's  White  Wyandottes. 
Yearling  pullets,  #2.50  each:  pullets.  3  months, 
#2;  4  months,  #2.25, 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Bex  165.  Rlverdale.  N.J. 


R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyan-  ^ 

dotte,  White  Leghorn  1  UIlCIS 

5-mos.-old,  $2  50 each ;  4-mos.-old,  $2.25  euch.  Every 
bird  to  please  you  or  you  may  ship  back  at  once. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  The  Maples  Bristol,  Vermont 


Rose  and  SingleComb  Reds 

The  birds  that  are  making  Knlck’s  Reds  famous.  Big, 
husky,  farm  raised  cockerels  and  pullets, hi  ed  for  vigor, 
large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  Reduced 
prices  during  Sept.  Free  catalog  gives  all  information. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  R.  36  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  I  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  RE  DSjCOMB 

Trap-nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  March 
and  April  pullets,  #3  each.  A  few  yearling  bens, 
#3  each.  Cockerels,  #3.50  to  #5. 

O.  44.  L.  LEWIS  -  1'u, ill,  I'w. 


n  I  n  J  _  Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Fine  quality 

Ik-1.  IVCtlo  Cheap.  S.  BOWDEN,  Box  186,  Mansfield,  O 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellingat  highest  prices everknown.  Greatest 
’  market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
\  Kaisedinone  month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 
mousbrcedingstockundsupplies.  established 
^Syrs.  Write  now  for  big  illustrated  free  book. 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


MAMMOTHBRONZETURKEYS 

$5  per  12  eggs,  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  H.  A.  Sou, lor.  Seller svillc.  Pa. 


Pis  DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP,  N.Y. 


Of  |f  f  |TTC  EXILE  v'  1 1 A  TO  1 1 E  l>r8  a  : 

■  D S-S-C  f  w.  Leghorn,  B.  Rock,  W.  W> 


Bonnie  Brook  Form 


50  each 
.  Wyandotte 

Whlto  Crook,  New  York 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimmm 
USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke.  . .  .$3.25 
American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 
Hook  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk....  2.40 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Commercial  Poultry,  Roberts .  3.09 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 
Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  3.75 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Postmaster  General  New  announced  to¬ 
day  that  fraud  orders  denying  the  use  of 
the  mails  have  been  issued  against  two 
New  York  concerns,  the  Asta  Studio  and 
the  Zodiac  Research  Society,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  which  are  declared  to  have  reaped  a 
rich  harvest  through  the  sale  of  “astrol¬ 
ogical  interpretations”  and  good  luck  em¬ 
blems. 

By  means  of  this  scheme  the  promoters 
obtained  $281,250  from  a  credulous  pub¬ 
lic  since  last  October.  The  Asta  Studio 
received  daily  between  1,500  and  2,000 
letters  from  patrons. — Daily  Paper. 

The  amount  of  money  filched  from  the 
public  on  such  fake  schemes  is  appalling. 
Dedrick  L.  Boardman  and  L.  Sonneck 
operated  under  the  name  of  Asta  Studio, 
and  the  Zodiac  Research  Society  was  the 
product  of  the  minds  of  Casper  Puiska 
and  Thos.  McKlroy.  And  when  these  in¬ 
dividuals  get  clear  of  the  present  charges 
they  will  be  found  under  some  name  or 
title  swindling  the  public  on  a  similar 
scheme  or  euine  get-rich-quick  enterprise. 
Easy  money  artists  are  rarely  known  to 
take  up  legitimate  occupations. 

I  wrote  the  Stanley  Savage  Mfg.  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  in  June,  for  propo¬ 
sition  to  agents  on  the  “Kan’t  Burn 
Ivooker.”  I  was  not  interested  in  selling, 
but  my  daughter  had  ordered  a  sample, 
She  brought  it  home;  we  opened  the 
shipping  box.  and  tried  the  cooker.  We 
had  it  on  the  gasoline  burner  about  20 
minutes  and  fried  it  for  toast ;  we  did 
not  like  it,  so  we  cleaned  it  and  returned 
it  at  once.  She  asked  the  firm  to  return 
her  dollar ;  this  they  refu'sed  to  do.  Their 
proposition  says  if  not  satisfied  return  in 
good  condition  and  the  deposit  will  be 
refunded.  F.  W.  D. 

Illinois. 

The  Stanley  Savage  Manufacturing 
Company  contends  it  is  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  make  refund,  claiming  that  the 
burner  was  not  returned  in  “good  con¬ 
dition,”  which  is  a  condition  of  the  guar¬ 
antee.  It  is  always  possible  to  set  up 
contentions  of  this  kind.  If  20  minutes’ 
use  will  cause  the  burner  'to  become  in 
such  condition  as  to  nullify  the  guaran¬ 
tee,  then  the  article  should  not  be  sent 
out  on  trial.  The  $1  is  of  small  conse¬ 
quence,  but  the  practice  of  living  faith¬ 
fully  to  a  guarantee  is  vital  to  the  mail 
order  trade. 

About  two  years  ago  a  Mr.  Faulkner 
called  on  me  and  '.sold  me  10  shares  at  $15 
each  of  Co-operative  Drug  Company,  Inc., 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  saying  they  were  a* 
chain  drug  company,  and  would  open  a 
store  in  a  month  or  eo  in  Middletown,  N. 
Y. ;  that  I  would  get  a  10  per  cent  dis¬ 
count  on  each  dollar  spent  at  the  store ; 
also  that  mv  money  invested  would  <jraw 
interest  from  date  from  the  company. 
They  did  not  open  the  store  and  they  did 
not  pay  any  interest,  but  did  want  me  to 
exchange  my  share  for  stock  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Drug  Company,  which  I  did  not  do. 
As  I  am  a  reader  of  Publisher’s  Desk,  it 
just  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  give 
others  some  information  that  might  help 
them.  I  have  been  eaught  before,  but 
never  again,  as  I  will  take  all  future 
agents  to  the  bank  and  have  them  explain 
to  my  entire  satisfaction,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  bank.  c.  F.  L. 

New  York. 

The  above  statement  as  to  how  this 
farmer  was  led  into  the  trap  of  a  worth¬ 
less  investment  hardly  needs  comment. 
The  rule  is  that  stocks  peddled  around 
by  agents,  as  was  done  in  this  case,  have 
little  or  no  actual  value.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  If  all 
prospective  investors  would  act  on  the 
suggestion  of  this  subscriber  to  take  the 
stock  salesman  to  their  banker  and  allow 
him  to  explain  to  the  banker’s  satisfaction 
that  the  investment  is  a  legitimate  or  de¬ 
sirable  one,  there  would  be  less  unfor¬ 
tunate  investment  on  the  part  of  country 
people. 

I  must  tell  you  a  story.  Along  in 
April  last  year  I  read  a  glorious  story 
about  chickens  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Utility  Corporation,  Zeeland.  Mich.  They 
offered  three  grades  of  chicks,  and  also 
three  grades  of  prices,  from  $10  up  to 
$15  for  100.  Also  they  claimed  they 
would  send  60  per  cent  cockerels  or  pul¬ 
lets,  as  you  wished. 

I  wrote  them  asking  if  they  could  do 
all  they  advertised  to  do,  also  if  it  were 
too  far  to  send  them  to  my  place,  and  if 
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they  could  fill  my  order  on  or  before  May 
10,  all  of  which  they  said  they  could  and 
would  do,  and  guaranteed  safe  delivery, 
etc.  I  sent  them  a  check  for  $75  for  500 
first  quality  60  per  cent  pullets.  They 
turned  out  more  than  half  cockerels,  but 
I  didn’t  care  so  much  about  that,  but  I 
wish  you  could  see  the  stuff  I  have  on 
hand  today  that  they  sent  me.  I  have 
bred  and  had  to  do  with  poultry,  mostly 
White  Leghorns,  for  nearly  if  not  quite 
50  years,  and  I  have  never  had  such  a 
poor  lot  of  stuff  as  I  am  harboring  to¬ 
day,  that  came  from  this  high-toned 
breeder  or  corporation.  Some  have  black 
legs,  some  with  reddish  breasts,  and  two 
have  topknots  or  crests  upon  their  heads, 
and  all  are  of  inferior  size. 

In  December  last  I  wrote  them  but  got 
no  answer.  In  four  or  five  weeks  wrote 
them  again,  and  they  said  they  didn’t 
get  my  first  letter  and  it  was  now  too 
late  for  them  to  do  anything  about  it, 
but  I  am  eure  they  got  my  first  letter,  as 
they  answered  some  questions  that  were 
in  the  first  but  not  in  the  second.  I  am 
70  years  old  and  this  is  the  meanest 
trick  I  ever  had  played  on  me.  F.  B.  T. 

New  Hampshire. 

We  presented  this  complaint  to  the 
Utility  Corporation,  Zeeland,  Mich.  After 
two  weeks  the  manager  of  this  poultry 
corporation  answered  our  letter  and  as¬ 
sured  us  of  his  disposition  to  make  good 
on  his  agreement  and  guarantee,  request¬ 
ing  that  we  find  what  adjustment  F.  B. 
T.  would  consider  satisfactory.  We  did 
so.  It  took  several  months  to  induce  Mr. 
Hoffman,  whose  photograph  appears  so 
prominently  in  the  firm’s  advertising,  to 
answer  letters  on  the  complaint.  When 
he  finally  condescended  to  do  so  lie  offered 
to  send  the  customer  more  of  his  wonder¬ 
ful  chicks,  but  refused  to  make  any  cash 
refund.  The  customer  refused  to  accept 
any  more  of  the  Utility  Corporation 
chicks.  Incidentally  Mr.  Hoffman  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  forcible,  if  not  in  polite 
language,  his  appreciation  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  because  of  the  interest  it 
takes  in  cases  of  this  kind.  We  are  not 
inclined  to  discontinue  the  service  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Mr.  Hoffman’s  displeasure.  The 
information  has  come  to  us  recently  that 
Utility  Corporation  filled  the  order  for 
stock  last  Fall  in  behalf  of  Glen  Rock 
Nursery  &  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 
which  a  New  York  subscriber  complained 
about.  Poultrymen  regard  the  claim  of 
guaranteeing  a  definite  percentage  of  cock¬ 
erels  or  pullets  as  mere  “bunk.”  Admit¬ 
ting  that  some  experts  can  distinguish 
between  male  and  female  of  some  of  the 
breeds  in  baby  chicks  it  is  not  practical 
to  do  so  where  any  large  business  in  baby 
chicks  is  carried  on. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  on 
the  Imperial  Royalties  Company  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.?  They  have  an  agent  cov¬ 
ering  this  part  of  the  country.  It  sells  for 
$1.50  per  $100  share,  pays  18  per  cent. 

New  York.  w.  G.  t. 

The  Imperial  Royalties  Company  con¬ 
trols  certain  oil  lands  which  are  leased  to 
drilling  companies  on  royalties.  Such  oil 
stocks,  while  paying  the  dividends  stated, 
are  highly  speculative.  We  do  not  advise 
farmers  to  risk  their  money  in  specula¬ 
tions,  but  those  who  will  speculate  any¬ 
how  can  purchase  these  shares  at  slightly 
above  $1  a  share  through  brokerage 
houses,  instead  of  $1.50  per  share  asked 
by  the  stock  peddlers. 

Holding  that  the  rights  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  had  been  prejudiced  before  the 
Grand  Jury,  General  Sessions  Judge  Otto 
A.  Rosalsky  August  16  dismissed  an  in¬ 
dictment  charging  James  W.  Elliott  and 
William  O.  Bentley,  promoters  of  spec¬ 
tacular  and  extensive  stock  sales  cam¬ 
paigns,  with  making  false  statements  in  a 
prospectus.  Elliott  was  president  and 
Bentley  was  treasurer  of  the  James  W. 
Eliott’s  Business  Builders,  Inc.,  of  152 
West  42d  St„  a  corporation  which  under¬ 
took  to  put  faltering  concerns  on  their 
feet  through  stock  promotions. 

And  thus  a  pair  of  pirates  of  promo¬ 
tion  escape  prosecution  on  a  technicality 
of  the  law  that  evidence  given  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceedings  should  not  have  been 
used  against  the  accused  in  securing  crim¬ 
inal  indictments.  Among  the  promotions 
of  Elliott  were  the  famous  Piggly-Wiggly 
stores  and  the  Carlisle  Tire  Corpora¬ 
tion.  It  is  said  that  investors  in  the  El¬ 
liott  promotions  lost  more  than  $5,000,- 
000. 


Smith,  a  motorist,  had  invested  in  a 
motor  boat,  and  after  returning  home 
from  a  trial  spin  was  soaking  wet.  “What 
have  you  been  doing?”  his  wife  cried.  “Oh, 
the  beastly  thing  went  wrong,  and  I  tried 
to  get  underneath  to  find  out  what  was 
the  matter." — New  Zealand  Farmer. 
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DOYOU  NEED  PAINT? 


THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


OVER  THE  HEADS 

OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 


I'nccrsoO 


TRUNMERS  WOTtTL 
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IRECT  DEALING  SAVES  YOU 
ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMENS 
EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS., 


FROM  FACTORY 


TO  CONSUMER 


LOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALL  ’t 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE  . 


ik^BEST  POSSIBLE  QUALITY 
LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICE 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint 
and  painting — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  aud  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 


I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  actual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
tnay  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE.  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  fur¬ 
nished.  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can  offer 
you  low  priced1  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINT¬ 
ING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  all  the  time. 


Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Orange  for  SO  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  It  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paiut  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
will  reach  us  overnight,  and’  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can^Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  —  Established  1842 

No.  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  PACT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  V  IF  O  I 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  C6C 
down— easy  to  load.  No  repairs.  Ltwv 

FM  DID  I?  Reduced  prices  Catatogfre*. 
CmrinCMfg.Co.,  Box  296  Quincy, III. 


F  ARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  aud  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18 — Landis  A»e.  Vineland,  N.  J‘ 


PREFERENCE 

RECENTLY  a  questionnaire  was  submitted  to  the 
senior  students  of  various  agricultural  colleges 
who  graduated  in  June  of  this  year,  asking  them 
to  express  their  preference  for  a  variety  of  articles  used 
by  farmers.  Among  these  were  included  cream  sepa¬ 
rators  and  milking  machines.  Questionnaires  were 
received  from  students  in  the  following  institutions: 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  University  of  California,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  of  Minnesota,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  University 
of  Missouri,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  University  of  Georgia,  Ohio  State 
University,  Cornell  University,  University  of  Tennessee,  University  of 
Illinois.  West  Virginia  University,  Penn  State  College,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Iowa  State  College,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

82*3%  preferred 
De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

60*9%  preferred 
De  Laval  Milkers 

Such  expressions  coming  from  these  students  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  and  using  these 
products  are  a  splendid  indication  of  the  remarkable 
preference  shown  for  De  Laval  products. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  SO  E.  Madison  Street  hi  Beale  Street 
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Farm  Conditions  Bad 

The  article  on  the  first  page,  issue  of 
August  16,  about  the  farmers  of  New 
York  State,  appealed  to  me  very  force¬ 
fully.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit 
through  Central  Illinois,  my  old  home, 
and  the  condition  I  have  found  among  the 
farmers  in  the  very  heart  of  the  corn 
belt  is  alarming.  There  were  narratives 
of  this  farmer  and  that  farmer  having 
failed,  and  being  sold  out  under  fore¬ 
closure,  or  his  creditors  being  lenient  and 
waiting  for  something  to  “turn  up.” 

As  I  went  from  the  village  near  where 
I  was  raised  to  the  county  seat  to  take 
an  early  morning  train  I  passed  through 
as  rich  a  farming  country  as  there  is  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  outside  of  the 
American  bottom.  I  do  not  know  of  ever 
having  seen  as  fine  a  crop  of  oats  and 
wheat  as  was  in  the  shock  and  the  corn 
as  good  as  I  have  ever  seen,  excepting 
that  it  is  so  late  there  is  great  danger 
of  its  not  maturing.  For  17  miles,  we 
passed  farmhouse  after  farmhouse  with 
not  a  sign  of  paint  anywhere  about  the 
homestead,  fences  falling  down  and  out 
of  repair,  and  buildings  the  same,  but 
when  we  reached  the  county  seat,  of 
about  5.000.  the  lawns  beautiful  in  their 
freshness  after  some  days  of  Rummer 
rain,  houses  well  painted  and  well  kept, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  cities 
have  been  absorbing  the  wealth  that 
should  have  gone  back  to  the  farm. 

In  Michigan,  especially  in  the  section 
in  which  I  live,  the  general  farmer  is 
suffering  very  much.  The  dairy  farmer 
has  been  doing  well,  but  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  they  will  be  procuring 
for  this  year’s  crop  I  look  for  an  im¬ 
provement  among  all  of  the  farmers  and 
they  are  more  hopeful  than  they  have 
been  for  some  time.  As  I  view  the  situ¬ 
ation  this  advance  in  price  is  only  tem¬ 
porary,  for  a  good  crop  throughout  this 
country  and  the  world  next  year  will 
bring  about  another  decline  because  of 
low  prices,  since  the  fundamental  cause 
of  the  low  prices  of  the  past  three  years 
has  not  been  removed.  I  am  sorrv  to 
say  that  there  is  no  effort  made,  or  being 
made,  to  bring  about  a  fundamental 
change.  In  fact,  I  see  in  no  publica¬ 
tion  and  neither  do  I  hear  from  any 
public  speaker,  an  intimation  of  any 
plan  by  which  conditions  can  be  im¬ 
proved,  CHAS.  K.  ADAMS. 

Michigan. 


FARM  AND  ESTATE  EMPLOYMENT 

We  maintain  a  bonded  agency  for  experienced  help. 
Prompt  attention  to  your  needs. 

C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO.  140  Cedar  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARM  help  and  milkers;  we  invariably  have  a 
place  for  steady  worker  looking  for  permanent 
job  as  dry-hand  milker,  teamster  familiar  with 
up-to-date  machinery,  farm  hand  or  gardener’s 
assistant;  best  wages  to  competent  men  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  STRATHGLASS 
FARM,  Port;  Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Experienced  farm  hands,  teamsters 
and  gardener;  steady  work  for  competent 
men.  HILLSIDE  FARMS,  Miners  Bank  Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


WANTED — Assistant  poult ryman  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant,  not  afraid  of  long  hours;  per¬ 
manent  position;  state  age,  weight,  nationality, 
wages  expected,  etc.  LONE  OAK  POULTRY 
FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— -Working  farm  foreman;  married 
man  -with  no  children  preferred.  Apply,  stat¬ 
ing  references  and  wages  desired.  HILLSIDE 
F'ARM,  1232  Miners  Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


WANTED — A  gentleman  and  lady,  living  six 
months  in  the  country  and  six  months  in  the 
city,  desire  a  married  couple  or  two  sisters  to 
do  all  the  work  of  the  household  except  cooking 
and  heavy  laundry;  a  permanent  and  desirable 
position;  trained  service  and  first-class  refer¬ 
ences  required;  in  replying,  state  wages  desired 
and  give  references.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  15, 
Cobalt,  Conn. 


WANTED — Protestant  working  manager  for  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  married,  no  children;  must 
be  competent  gardener  and  poultryman  and  have 
knowledge  of  general  farming;  wife  good  butter- 
maker.  S.  W.  HARRIS,  Norfolk,  Va. 


WANTED— Experienced,  single  man,  who  can 
operate  Cleveland  or  Fordson  tractors  and  do 
farm  work.  Address  OLD  FORGE  FARM,  Spring 
Grove,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced,  working  herds¬ 
man,  for  purebred  herd,  where  A.  R.  work  is 
done;  good  wages  and  living  conditions.  Ad¬ 
dress  P.  O.  BOX  138,  York,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  white  woman;  plain  cooking  and  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  country;  two  adults;  no  laun¬ 
dry  work;  modem  conveniences;  state  full  partic¬ 
ulars  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  5795, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Refined,  capable.  Protestant, 
woman,  fond  cf  children,  to  take  complete 
Charge  of  motherless  home,  two  boys,  aged  six 
years  and  18  months;  must  be  efficient,  have 
pleasing  personality  and  not  afraid  of  hard 
work;  modern  home  in  New  Jersey  suburb;  ref¬ 
erences  required  and  given.  ADVERTISER 
5773,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  WORKING  foreman  wanted  Oct.  1  on  dairy 
farm  in  Dutchess  .Co.,  N.  Y.;  no  liquor;  no 
man  under  40  years;  Protestant,  American  'or 
German  preferred;  $80  per  month,  house  and 
usual  extras.  ADVERTISER  5743,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Refined  house  worker  and  cobk ;  quiet 
family,  three  adults;  good  home,  good  Wages, 
congenial  surroundings;  permanent.  INGLEE, 
Greenbrook  Road,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced,  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  wages,  $60  and 
maintenance;  10-hour  day;  no  outside  work; 
state  age,  experience,  reference.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  reliable  man  to  drive  team  and 
for  general  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  5776, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  girls  for  general  housework  in 
private  family.  MRS.  S.  N.  McCAIN,  1826 
James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  assist  with  Jersey 
herd;  general  all  year  work;  wife  or  daughter 
to  help  at  residence  part  time;  liberal  pay, 
capable  couple;  fine  dwelling,  wood,  milk.  GEO. 
II.  BEACH,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged,  practical  farm  woman 
as  housekeeper  in  country ;  no  objection  to 
child;  must  have  good  character  and  references; 
place  near  Kingston.  N.  Y. ;  state  wages  expect¬ 
ed.  Address  ADVERTISER  5777,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm-trained  fast  worker  for  rough 
building  and  construction  on  poultry  plant, 
near  New  York;  permanent  job;  $65  a  month 
and  board,  or  $100  if  you  want  to  batch.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5778,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man,  interested  in 
clean  milkroom  work,  bottling,  sterilizing, 
etc.;  experience  not  so  much  necessary  as  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  willingness.  BROADIIURST 
SCUDDEK  FARMS,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — ’l’est  cow  milker  in  large  herd  of 
registered  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  BROAD- 
HURST  SCUDDER  FARMS,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Immediately,  young  man  for  milk¬ 
ing  and  general  farm  work;  must  be  a  quick, 
clean,  dry-hand  milker;  $60  monthly,  board  and 
room;  state  experience  and  give  references; 
Finger  Lakes  section  of  New  York  State.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5780,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  without  children,  on 
farm;  steady  employment  all  year  round;  man 
must  take  eare  of  cow’s,  drive  horses,  take  care 
of  ears,  and  take  care  of  house  in  general;  best 
of  references  required.  Address  MAX  GOLD¬ 
SMITH.  Grand  ‘  Central  Mt.  House,  Mountain- 
dale,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Box  256. 


WANTED — First-class  cook,  or  cook  and  wait¬ 
ress;  house  equipped  with  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  Apply  to  MRS.  C.  L.  MILLER,  Claver- 
ack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  gardener-farmer  for 
gentleman’s  place;  cow  and  chickens  kept; 
one  knowing  something  about  automobiles  pre¬ 
ferred;  six-room  cottage,  with  coal  and  gas  sup¬ 
plied;  no  children;  references  required.  Writ.e, 
stating  wages  expected.  H.  N.  F.,  Mountain 
Road,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED1 — Reliable  married  man  on  commercial 
poultry  farm;  no  children;  good,  steady  ]>osi- 
tion;  opportunity  for  advancement;  state  age, 
salary,  experience;  must  be  willing  to  board 
one  or  two  men.  QUEENSBURY  FARMS,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


FARM  HAND’— Must  have  good  references;  good 
milker,  clean  and  careful;  must  be  willing  to 
help  in  barns  and  field;  pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions;  steady  man  who  is  looking  for  a  place 
where  good  work  is  appreciated;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected.  EDWARD  J. 
MULLER,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  married  man  for  small 
farm  40  miles  from  New  York;  take  care  of 
chickens,  2  cow’s,  young  stock,  and  help  in  gar¬ 
den;  must  be  good  milker  and  willing  to  help 
in  stable  or  farm  when  necessary;  cottage  with 
conveniences  on  place;  also  light  and  coal; 
wages  $60  a  month.  E.  L.  STEVENS,  Bedmin- 
ster,  N.  J. 


FIRST-CLASS  milker  wanted  for  certified  dairy; 

$65  per  month,  room  and  board.  BELLE 

ALTO  FARMS,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


FAMILY,  four  adults,  Christians,  occupying  twro 
floors  Park  Slope,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  state 
terms  expected.  ADVERTISER  5790,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man,  middle  age,  married,  to  work 
on  poultry  plant;  steady  job  for  right  man. 
A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown, 
*r>ei. 


COUPLE,  small  country  place  near  New  York; 

no  children;  year  round  position;  woman  as 
laundress;  some  cooking  in  Winter;  man,  gar¬ 
dener  and  useful;  cottage  in  Summer;  in  Win¬ 
ter  stay  at  main  house.  ADVERTISER  5785, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker  and  teamster;  $60  per  month  and 
board;  no  old  men  or  boys  answer:  steady  posi¬ 
tion  for  right  man.  ADVERTISER  5792,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple  wanted  for  work  on  farm; 

man  must  be  good  milker  and  farmer;  wife  an 
experienced  houseworker;  no  children;  good 
home;  no  high  wages,  but  permanent  i>osition. 
ADVERTISER  5793,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  to  do  the  work  for  two  adults  and  two 
children  on  small  place;  man,  handy  work; 
woman,  general  housework;  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  moderate  wages  for  Winter,  to  be  in¬ 
creased  in  Spring;  permanent  position  and  good 
home  assured;  references  as  to  character  essen¬ 
tial.  ADVERTISER  5786,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience  gen¬ 
eral  farming:  specialty  Guernsey  cattle:  devel¬ 
oped  two  famous  herds;  successful  advanced 
registry  work;  world’s  record;  showing;  100  bac¬ 
teria  milk  production;  farm  business  develop¬ 
ment;  capacity  from  help:  record  spotless; 
American;  married;  35.-  ADVERTISER  5740,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  desires  position  as  farm  manager  or  care¬ 
taker  of’  estate;  experience  and  best  of  refer¬ 
ence.  BOX  345- E,  West  Albany,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Gardener  on  private  estate;  wife 
board  help;  state  location.  ADVERTISER 
5775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  able  to  bring  results;  ener¬ 
getic;  married;  32;  am  running  my  own  busi¬ 
ness  on  rented  farm  at  present,  but  am  making 
change  this  Fall;  understand  production  of  crops, 
care  of  stock;  also  use  and  care  of  machinery; 
familiar  with  retail  milk  business;  practical  ex¬ 
perience  backed  by  Cornell  training;  will  con¬ 
sider  share  proposition.  ADVERTISER  5784, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  September  1;  herd  man¬ 
ager  or  superintendent  of  breeding  or  feeding 
estate;  life  experience  with  hogs,  cattle,  sheep; 
married;  references.  ADVERTISER  5739,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  college  graduate,  39,  small  family,  ex¬ 
perienced  advance  registry  records,  farm  ac¬ 
counts,  handling  help  efficiently,  fruit  and  farm 
crops;  seven  years  manager;  position  must  re¬ 
quire  responsibility;  best  of  references  given; 
stjate  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
5738,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE- — German,  well  educated,  want  position 
Oct.  1  as  caretaker  and  manager  of’  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  specialist  in  poultry;  experienced 
on  European  farms;  now  studying  American 
methods  at  State  School  of  Agriculture;  best 
references.  B.  G.  ltECHENBERG,  care  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  American  and  grown  son  desire  Work 
by  Sept.  20;  experienced  orchardists,  farmers, 
milk  peddler,  poultryman.  BOX  365,  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass. 


POSITION  wanted  on  dairy  farm;  first-class 
milker;  Hollander.  Address  NICOLAS  DE 
GRAAF,  184  Greenleaf  Ave.,  West  New  Brigh¬ 
ton,  S.  I.  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — Married;  long  experience;  open 
for  proposition,  manager,  or  will  work  on 
shares;  large  plant.  EBERHARDT,  Fairmont 
Farm,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  as  farm  manager,  or  herdsman,  of  a 
modern  dairy  farm  or  private  estate;  short 
course  at  Cornell  in  dairying,  specializing  in 
breeding,  developing,  testing,  records;  life  ex¬ 
perience  on  dairy  farms;  age  29;  married;  one 
child;  good  references,  including  last  employer; 
salary,  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5781,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  12  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches  of  business,  desires  po¬ 
sition  with  commercial  or  private  plant.  ROOM 
708,  45  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


STRONG,  capable  man,  experienced,  farm,  cat¬ 
tle,  poultry,  gardening,  wants  position  on  es¬ 
tate  or  to  work  farm  on  shares.  ADVERTISER 
5783,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN-GARDENER,  as  manager  or  as¬ 
sistant;  middle  aged;  married;  no  children; 
private  or  commercial  plant;  best  references; 
permanent.  ADVERTISER  5782,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position;  young  woman  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  some  farm;  can  do  plain  cooking,  milk, 
anything  around  a  place.  ADVERTISER  5788, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  single  man  desires  position  on  small 
dairy;  14  years’,  experience;  good  reference; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5794,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANT  position,  manager;  life  experience  on 
farm;  used  to  tractor  and  machinery;  married, 
small  family;  good  reference:  at  liberty  Oct.  1. 
FRANK  SMITH,  Accokeek,  Md. 


FARM  manager  now  open  for  position  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  large  modern  farm  or  private  es¬ 
tate;  life  experience  with  purebred  cattle,  stock 
raising,  producing  certified  milk,  feeding,  farm 
and  help  management,  buying  and  selling:  37 
years  old;  married;  small  family;  college  gradu¬ 
ate;  practical  experience  in  crop  raising,  oper¬ 
ating  farm  machinery,  etc.;  A1  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  P.  E.  DAHL,  E.  24th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 


ESTATE  superintendent;  married;  expert  poul¬ 
tryman,  dairy,  agriculture,  etc.,  wishes  to 
make  a  change.  ADVERTISER  5787,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  RENT — Separately,  two  farms;  one  a  dairy 
farm,  the  other  a  chicken  and  truck  farm; 
they  are  situated  between  Morris  Plains  and 
Mount  Tabor,  N.  J.,  on  the  Dover  State  road; 
best  prices  for  products  in  the  country ;  close 
market;  each  has  a  modern  house  for  large  fam¬ 
ily,  and  modern,  comfortable  farm  buildings; 
reasonable  rent;  long  lease.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5671,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 206-acre  farm;  50  acres  timber;  35 
Holsteins;  17  Lakenvelders:  team,  wagons, 
sleighs,  hand  tools,  farm  machinery,  milker,  100 
tons  hay.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


THREE  bearing  orchards,  With  crops  of  Stark 
Delicious  and  other  good  varieties,  near  rail¬ 
road  town;  modern  improvements;  fine  climate; 
at  $6,000,  $7,500,  $16,000;  easy  terms.  OVER¬ 
BROOK  ORCHARD  Co.,  Saluda,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — 156-acre  farm;  10-room  house; 

barns;  fruit  orchard;  with  tools  and  stock. 
Apply  owner,  VERNON  H.  TIGER,  Gladstone, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  poultry  plant;  3 
large  laying  houses,  electric  lights,  6  brooder 
houses,  Candee  incubator  2,400-egg  capacity,  750 
White  Leghorn  pullets,  12  acres  level,  tillable 
ground,  10-room  .dwelling;  well  and  cistern 
pump  at  sink  in  kitchen;  good  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings;  price  $5,500,  part  cash.  C.  H. 
CHUBB,  Palenville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm;  good  location;  build¬ 
ings,  machinery;  adjoining  Somerville.  A.  L. 
CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


ACCOUNT  sickness,  Leghorn  farm,  two  acres, 
700  layers,  400  April  pullets;  9-room  resi¬ 
dence,  modern  improvements;  will  consider  prac¬ 
tical  poultryman  on  shares.  RELIABLE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Blue  Point,  N.  Y. 


CHARLESTOWN.  N.  H. — Hundred-acre  hill 
farm,  thirty  cleared;  wood,  timber,  pasture; 
six-room  house,  fireplaces;  fifty-foot  barn;  fruit; 
nsed  as  Summer  home.  J.  H.  CLAGG, 


FOR  SALE — 8-acre  truck  farm;  rich  soil;  new’ 
bungalow;  stock  and  tools;  near  good  market; 
main  road;  10  minutes  town  and  station;  near 
school;  good  water;  must  sell  immediately.  Ap¬ 
ply  owner,  M.  C.  BECK,  Box  206,  Spotswood, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut  farm,  80  acres,  stocked 
and  equipped;  large  house  and  barns;  good 
condition;  all  crops  included;  price  $7, 000:  terms. 
ADVERTISER  5768,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— To  rent  house  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  not  less  than  8  rooms,  preferably  with 
small  parcel  of  land,  in  suburb  of  town  or  city 
within  25  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
5774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM — 2  or  4  acres.  Address 
EMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


475-ACRE  Delaware  County  dairy  farm,  with 
stock,  crops  and  tools;  priced  low;  part;  cash. 
-R.  H.  CHAMPLIN,  14  Center  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 116  acres,  Berkshire  lliAs";  8-room 
cottage;  2,200  ft.;  ideal  spot)  for  gentleman's 
country  home,  health  resort,  etc.;  on  main  road. 
Apply  A.  CHANDLER,  Tern,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 19-acre  poultry  farm;  water  front; 

close  in;  fully  equipped;  accommodations 
1,200;  steam-heated  house;  large  barn.  W.  0. 
HUNTER,  Denton,  Md. 


FOR  RENT  or  SALE — 7-acre  fruit  and  poultry 
farm;  buildings  in  good  condition;  located  in 
the  best  part  of  Vineland.  S.  HART,  Maple 
Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm  on  State  road;  stock 
and  tools;  good  water,  wood  and  good  build¬ 
ings;  small  price.  IDA  COLE,  It.  3,  Wllliams- 
town,  N.  Y. 

m _ _ _ 

WANTED — Farm  of  5  to  10  acres,  more  or  less, 
on  Long  Island,  near  school;  good  buildings; 
located  in  section  w'here  plenty  of  day  work  is 
to  be  found;  advertiser  is  good  all  around  farm 
worker  and  handy  with  tools;  give  price  and 
terms.  ADVERTISER  5779,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


COUNTRY  HOME  for  sale,  with  high  school, 
factories  of  6,000  people;  home  completely 
furnished;  acre  land;  good  well  water;  good 
for  chicken  farm;  price  $1,500.  BAUM  KAP- 
NEIt,  Box  825,  Hoosiek  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Five  fruit  places;  houses  5  to  14 
rooms;  2  to  14  acres;  near  school,  church, 
depot,  boat  landing;  electric  lights;  modern  im¬ 
provements;  center  Hudson  Valley  fruit  belt. 
B.  O.  SNYDER,  North  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


FARM — Shares;  will  invest;  married;  any  prof¬ 
itable  business.  BOX  561,  Sharon  Springs, 
N.  Y. 


108  ACRES;  good  buildings;  stock,  tools,  crops; 

near  State  road:  $8,000;  half  cash.  Owner, 
WILDWOOD,  Killingworth,  Conn. 


WANTED — Reliable,  settled  white  farmer,  with 
family,  to  lease  or  rent  farm  in  Northeast 
South  Carolina;  applicant  must  be  able  to  at 
least  partially  finance  self;  the  land  is  suitable 
for  agriculture  of  all  kinds;  the  place  has  a 
wonderful  stream  of  water,  which  is  suitable  for 
mill  and  electric  power,  etc.;  place  has  good 
home  and  barn,  and  located  on  public  road,  ami 
close  to  school  and  churches,  and  within  4  Vi 
miles  of  county  seat,  with  3,500  population;  on 
good  road  and  in  a  very  healthy  section ;  I  need 
a  real  hustler  that  will  take  a  special,  interest 
in  the  place,  which  would  mean  a  permanent 
home  and  remuneration  for  efforts  of  right  man; 
write,  with  full  information  ns  to  ability,  at 
once;  will  have  to  make  arrangements  to  meet 
applicant  in  Carolina  about  the  20th  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  DR.  D.  B.  O’ KELLY,  152  East  Flagler 
St.,  Miami,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — 85-acre  farm,  near  State  road; 

plenty  of  fruit  and  extra  good  running  water; 
poultry  houses.  Write  J.  M.  GREGORY,  Rock¬ 
dale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Would  like  to  get  in  communication 
with  party  having  small  farm  readily  adapted 
for  poultry  and  fruit,  requiring  only  small  cash 
payment,  for  energetic  couple,  practical  poultry- 
man,  desiring  chance  to  get  a  start;  location 
preferably  Southern  New  England  and  New  York 
or  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  5789,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN  —  House,  7  rooms,  bath,  improve¬ 
ments;  large  plot;  garage  and  chicken  coop; 
Merrick  Road,  East  Moriches,  L.  I.  Particu¬ 
lars,  write  owner,  KIRBY,  172  Denton  Ave., 
L.vn brook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm:  5  to  10  acres;  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Is'nnd;  state  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  5791,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM,  87  acres,  1  '■  miles  from  railroad  sta¬ 
tion;  creek,  orchard,  woodlot;  fine  for  truck 
and  poultry;  new  9-room  house,  barn,  stables,  3 
henhouses,  garage,  2,  other  buildings;  9  miles  to 
Albany;  $4,500;  half  cash.  KRALL,  Voorhees- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid.  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at.  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New'-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIND, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


WA  NT  ED — Mammoth  Blue  Hen  incubator;  state 
age,  size  and  price.  I.  M.  JOHNSON,  Ickes- 
burg.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — New  white  extracted  honey  in  5-lb. 

pails,  $1.10;  delivered  into  third  zone.  JOHN 
MOSHER,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years.  This  is 
real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


CLOVER  HONEY— 5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  5-lb. 

pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails,  $4.25;  postpaid 
into  third  zone;  sample,  15  cents.  HUGH  G. 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3;  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


WANTED-^-Buckeye  or  Smiths  electric  incu¬ 
bators;  state  .size  and  condition.  BOX  162, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— One  J.  E.  Smith  Co.  kraut  shred¬ 
der  and  cover;  large  size;  used  three  seasons; 
good  as  new;  will  sell  for  half  cost.  CHAND¬ 
LER  ORCHARDS,  Falls,  Pa. 


DELCO  light  plant,  32  volts,  600  watts,  with 
160  amp. -hour  batteries:  generator  in  very 
good  condition;  batteries  fair;  also  Delco  300- 
gallons  per  hour  shallow  well  pump,  without 
tank;  used  only  18  months;  $250  take  all;  reason 
for  selling,  having  public  service.  WHITE 
FEATHER  FARM,  It.  2,  Hieksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CHUNK  HONEY — Finest  quality;  comb  and  ex¬ 
tracted  in  same  can;  5  lbs.,  $1.50,  prepaid. 
WESLEY  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


GOULDS  centrifugal  pump;  30  gallon  minute, 
not  more  than  15-ft.  lift;  used  one  day;  lift 
too  high;  $15.  J.  A.  PHOEBUS,  Toms  River, 

N.  .  . 


WANTED — Tatting  orders:  send  stamp  for 
prices.  DORA  ALABAUGH,  Mitchellville,  Tenn. 


WANTED — Old  postage  stamps  issued  before 
1888;  loose  or  on  envelopes.  J.  F.  DUNN1- 
CAN,  Box  324,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  thousand  capacity  Hall  incu¬ 
bator.  SEWARD  CARY,  Hempstead,  L.  L, 

N.  Y. 
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On  YOUR  Farm 

THIS  Fall - 


One  of  the  popular  models 
of  Delco -Light  Plants  — 
25  styles  and  sizes,  one  to 
meet  your  exact  needs. 


This  model  ofDelcO'Light 
Plant  provides  2  Vi  H.  P. 
engine  with  belt,  avail' 
able  for  drivingline  shaft' 
ing,  feed  grinders ,  etc . 


Delco'  Light  shallow 
well  pump  for  wells 
where  water  lift  is  up 
to  22  feet. 


DelcO'Light  deep  well  pump  for 
water  lift  up  to  2 50 feet.  No  pit 
to  dig.  No  pumphouse  to  build. 


This  fall  you  can  have  the  Delco-Light  plant  or  pump  that  you  have 
been  waiting  for.  Times  are  prosperous.  Delco-Light  has  made  it 
easier  than  ever  for  you  to  have  electricity  on  your  farm. 

« 

Think  what  a  Delco-Light  plant  will  do  for  you.  Safe,  brilliant, 
electric  light  in  the  barn,  in  the  home,  anywhere  you  want  it. 
Chores  done  easier  and  quicker.  Much  of  the  back-breaking  drudgery 
of  housework  abolished  because  it  furnishes  power  for  the  washing 
machine,  for  the  electric  iron  and  for  the  churn  and  vacuum  cleaner. 
Safety  for  the  children,  no  coal  oil  lamps  or  lanterns.  Delco-Light 
furnishes  an  abundance  of  light  and  power  for  every  farm  and  house¬ 
hold  need  and  requires  practically  no  attention. 

And  Delco-Light  pumps  provide  fresh,  cool  running  water  when¬ 
ever  you  need  it — at  watering  troughs— all  through  the  barns — in 
your  yard— in  the  kitchen  and  in  a  modern  bathroom.  These  pumps 
operate  either  from  a  Delco-Light  plant  6r  from  central  station 
power.  They  are  entirely  automatic  except  for  oiling  once  every  six 
months.  Shallow  well  pumps  need  no  storage  tank.  Deep  well 
pumps  need  no  pumphouse  or  pit. 

Be  sure  to  visit  our  booth  at  the  State  Fair.  Ask  about  the  new 
and  easier  way  of  buying  Delco-Light  products. 

DELCO-LIGHT  DISTRIBUTING  OFFICES 

43  Warren  St.,  New  York 

154  James  St.,  Syracuse  715  Main  St.,  Buffalo 


ee  Delco-Light  Products  at  the 
State  Fair  Syracuse  Sept  8-13 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY— Dayton.  Ohio 
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European  Poultry  Breeds  Seen  at  Home 


tomed 

sands 

Rocks 


ROFI TABLE  FOWLS.— One  of  the  first 
essentials  to  success  in  poultry-keeping  to¬ 
day  is  a  well-selected,  economical  and 
(profit-making  breed  of  fowls.  The  produc¬ 
ing  hen  is  the  business  unit  of  the  poultry 
farm.  Here  in  America  we  are  accus- 
to  seeing  White  Leghorns  by  countless  thou- 
populating  the  egg  farms,  fine  old  Barred 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds  on  many  a  general 


great  worth  and  universal  recognition.  But  in  the 
course  of  a  month’s  visit  to  English  poultry  farms  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  at  close  range  a  few  of 
the  breeds  and  varieties  that  have  become  types  of 
commercial  importance,  and  it  is  to  these  that  I 


farm  where  a  dual-purpose  poultry  production  is  de¬ 
sired,  and  many  another  variety  distributed  along 
the  way,  making  up  a  rather  massive  group  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  and  kinds.  But,  however  many  kinds 
we  may  have  to  choose  from,  there  is  always  a  note 
of  interest  hovering  over  still  another  type  or  over  a 
new  breed.  On  traveling  along  roadsides  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  poultry  raising  countries  of  Europe  I  saw  chickens 
of  peculiar  economic  value,  and  fowls  which  are  fill¬ 
ing  a  very  definite  purpose  and  xfiace  in  the  industry 
of  those  countries.  In  this  article  I  would  tell  The 
It.  N.-Y.  readers  of  some  of  the  kinds  of  poultry 
visited  in  Spain  and,  later,  in  England. 

THE  MINORCA  IN  SPAIN.— Off  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coast  of  Spain,  not  so  far  from  Barcelona, 
lies  the  island  of  Minorca,  the  ancestral  home,  so 
tradition  has  it,  of  the  large  black  breed  of  poultry 
•which  bears  its  name.  I  found  the  Spanish  poultry- 
men  whom  I  met  at  the  congress  at  Barcelona  very 
decidedly  interested  in  the  Minorca.  The  pen  of 
American  Minorcas  which  were  on  exhibit  cre¬ 
ated  much  favorable  comment.  They  offered  a 
basis  for  comparison.  The  usual  Minorca  fowl  seen 
on  the  Spanish  poultry  farm  is  somewhat  less  stand¬ 
ardized  than  ours,  though  it  is  large,  rather  angular, 
and  has  white  skin,  as  does  ours.  The  Spanish  poul- 
trymen  often  spoke  of  the  large  white  egg  they  se¬ 
cured  from  their  Minorcas,  and  seemed  to  feel  that 
that  was  one  of  the  fine  characteristics  of  the  breed.  T 
saw  more  Minorca  breeders  than  Leghorn  breeders 
at  Barcelona,  strange  as  that  may  seem.  The  black 
variety  decidedly  predominates ;  in  fact  their  idea  of 
Minorcas  is  one  of  black  fowls.  This  wonderful 
breed  has  many  splendid  characteristics.  It  was 
good  to  see  them  being  raised  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers  over  in  their  native  land.  I  was  impressed  with 
the  Spaniard’s  desire  to  get  a  large  egg,  and  a  white 
one.  Is  it  not  a  lesson  for  our  poultry  industry? 

TH  E  PRAT  ANI)  THE  PAR  ALSO  FOWL.— In 
Cataluna,  that  province 
in  Northern  Spain  where 
Barcelona  is  located, 
there  has  been  for  many 
years  a  rather  stocky, 
heavy-type  fowl  known 
as  the  Prat  fowl.  There 
are  several  varieties,  as 
to  color,  with  the  white 
apparently  the  general 
favorite.  It  produces  a 
brown  -  shelled  egg  of 
good  size,  though  not  of 
(great  number  per  fowl 
per  year.  It  might  be 
said  to  be  the  general 
farm  fowl  of  that  sec¬ 
tion,  perhaps.  It  is  not 
an  especially  quick  raa- 
turer,  but  a  general  all¬ 
round  chicken  of  con¬ 
siderable  worth.  Senor 
('astello  has  been  inter¬ 
ested  for  years  in  the 
production  o  f  capons 
and  roasting  fowls  for 
the  Barcelona  trade. 

Some  few  years  ago  he 
mated  White  Prat  fowls 
to  White  Orpington 
males  from  England, 

and  from  that  original  cross  has  perfected  a 
large,  wliite-plumaged,  white-skinned  fowl  of  great 
beauty,  very  fair  uniformity,  comparatively  early 
maturity,  and  very  well  adapted  to  specialized  meat 
production. 

THE  BLUE-EGG  HEN  OF  THE  ANDES.— Of 
passing  interest,  because  it  is  so  different,  was  the 
queer  little  hen  which  Senor  Gastello  had  brought 
to  Spain  from  Chile,  in  South  America,  a  hen  which 
lays  blue-shelled  eggs. 

POULTRY  BREEDS  IN  ENGLAND. — Of  course 
it  is  to  be  said  at  the  very  start  that  when  one  goes 
to  England  he  realizes  that  there  he  may  see  a  very 
large  collection  of  pure  breeds  and  varieties  of 


At  Mr.  Kenward’s,  in  Heathfield,  Sussex,  we  saw  one 
of  the  veterans  in  the  crate  fattening  industry.  He 
raises  several  hundred  of  his  own  young  Sussex  roasters 
each  year,  and  every  one  of  them  under  hens.  The  pic¬ 
ture  above  shows  this  interesting  character  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  poultry  world  with  a  back-fitting  crate  of  his  own 
manufacture,  used  for  the  carrying  of  fowls  into  his 
fattening  sheds. 

would  refer  in  this  article.  Easily  of  first  impor¬ 
tance,  certainly  of  most  profound  interest  to  us,  was 
the  Light  Sussex  fowl.  It  is  always  interesting  to 
visit  the  birthplace  of  a  race.  One  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  the  American  party  motored  down  from  London 


At  the  Chivers  &  Sons  immense  farm  in  Histon,  Cambridge,  England,  there  were  sev 
Sussex  fowls.  At  that  farm,  ae  on  many  English  farms,  the  mother  liert  is  employed. 

dozens  scattered  about  in  a  field  near  the  poultry  buildings. 


to  the  beautiful  and  agriculturally  prolific  county 
of  Sussex,  making  our  first  stop  at  Heathfield.  We 
were  in  the  heart  of  the  homeland  of  the  Sussex 
breed  of  chickens,  a  breed  which  has  come  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  which  can  hardly  claim  so  distinct  a  place  in 
our  commercial  industry  as  it  does  at  home.  I  found 
one  large  poultry  fattening  establishment  using  prae- ’ 
tically  nothing  but  young  Light  Sussex  fowls  in  their 
crates  and  fattening  batteries.  A  poultry  crammer 
who  told  us  that  he  had  been  cramming  fowls  for 
30  years  said  that  he  had  never  found  a  finer  mar¬ 
ket  type  of  carcass  than  that  furnished  by  the  Sus¬ 
sex  breed,  and  that  in  fact  it  had  been  built  up 
largely  to  fit  the  demands  of  the  discriminating 


London  trade  for  especially  fine  table  poultry.  He 
intimated  that  he  personally  preferred  the  Brown 
Sussex,  a  variety  we  do  not  know  in  America,  but 
which  we  saw  in  Heathfield  that  day.  The  Brown 
is  in  type  like  the  other  members  of  the  Sussex 
breed,  but  in  plumage  resembles  a  faded  light  brown 
Leghorn.  It  is  attractive.  The  Red  Sussex  is  also 
to  be  seen.  The  Light  Sussex  is  raised  by  thousands 
to  every  small  flock  of  the  others,  however.  What 
is  the  Light  Sussex,  as  raised  in  Southern  England? 
It  is  in  size  close  to  our  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  not  so 
unlike  them  in  shape.  The  skin,  beak  and  shanks 
are  white,  and  the  flesh  is  fine  in  quality.  The  breed 
matures  rapidly  for  a  fowl  of  its  size,  and  does  well 
under  fattening  restrictions. 

USING  LIGHT  SUSSEX  IN  CROSSES.— It  is 
usually  a  rather  dangerous  thing  even  to  mention 
crossing  established  pure  breeds.  I  saw  the  Light 
Sussex  hens  being  crossed  in  England  with  Brown 
Leghorn  males  in  many  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  resulting  chicks  at  hatching  time  can  read¬ 
ily  be  divided  into  male  and  female  lots.  The  males 
are  pushed  for  “finished”  broilers,  while  the  pullets 
are  kept  for  table  egg  production;  100  per  cent  pullet 
baby  chick  flocks  are  possible.  True,  the  original  cross 
must  be  made  each  year,  but  when  there  are  breeders 
to  do  this  who  may  sell  baby  chicks  to  egg  producers, 
the  idea  is  worth  thinking  about.  Anyway,  it  is  be¬ 
ing  done,  with  success.  The  pullets  from  this  cross 
are  rather  larger  than  Leghorns,  brownish  in  color, 
and  strong  and  vigorous.  The  cockerels  make  a  su¬ 
perior  broiler  or  fryer. 

ORPINGTONS. — On  the  very  interesting  and  beau¬ 
tiful  ride  up  to  London  from  Dover  we  sawT  the 
original  home  of  the  Orpingtons,  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Cook,  who  first  produced  the  breed  to  which  he  later 
gave  the  name  of  the  little  town  in  which  he  lived. 
In  numerous  places  in  England  we  saw  Orpington 
flocks,  especially  fine  Black  Orpingtons.  By  the  way, 
Mrs.  Forbes’  fine  pen  of  Buff  Orpingtons,  bred  in 
Kansas,  created  quite  a  stir  among  the  English  poul- 
trymen  attending  the  show  in  Barcelona. 

AUSTRALORPS. — At  several  of  the  egg-laying 
trials  I  saw  pens  labeled  “Australorps.”  At  the 
Bentley  Trials  I  made  inquiries  and  found  that  this 
breed  is  the  fowl  that  has  resulted  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Black  Orpingtons  into  Australia, 

the  breeding  of  them 
there  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  and  the  consequent 
change  in  type.  The 
Australorps  have  made 
quite  some  good  records 
in  England.  They  are 
egg  type  Black  Orping¬ 
tons,  with  rather  closer 
plumage  than  on  the 
original  Black  Orping¬ 
tons,  somewhat  longer 
bodies,  and  a  less  heavy 
appearance.  If  they  had 
yellow  skins  they  might 
have  resembled  some  of 
our  egg-producing  Jer¬ 
sey  Black  Giants. 

[BARN  E  V  ELTERS 
F  R  O  M  HOLLAND.— 
My  attention  was  first 
attracted  to  Barnevel- 
ters  while  in  Spain,  for 
the  Dutch  delegation 
had  several  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  breed  on 
exhibit,  and  a  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  exhibit 
of  their  eggs.  I  next  saw 
them  in  several  of  the 
pens  at  egg-laying  trials 
in  England,  and  then  in  London  on  the  Smithfield 
Market  I  saw  the  Barnevelter  eggs  coming  in  to 
help  satisfy  the  egg  trade  of  the  great  metropolis. 
The  Barnevelter  is  a  native  of  the  Netherlands  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  a  medium-sized  fowl,  in  type  rather  like  a 
large  and  somewhat  coarse  Leghorn,  the  hens  aver¬ 
aging  something  like  6  lbs.,  I  should  presume.  The 
plumage  is  black  with  a  mottling  of  red,  which  is  a 
new  and  distinctive  color  pattern  to  American  breed¬ 
ers.  The  egg  is  medium  in  size,  but  very  dark  in 
color.  I  never  saw  such  dark  brown  eggs  as  those 
on  exhibition  in  Barcelona.  We  think  some  of  our 
Asiatics  lay  dark  eggs,  but  the  Barnevelters  go  them 
(Continued  on  Page  1198) 
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Harvesting  and  Curing  the  Bean  Crop 

THE  RIGHT  WAY. —  Ill  our  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  present  time  we  have  arrived  at  a 
period  where  efficiency  often  makes  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss,  and  doing  things  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way  will  turn  the  tables.  As 
it  is  nearing  the  time  for  the  'bean  harvest  a  little 
information  as  to  the  manner  of  harvesting  this 
crop  may  prove  of  advantage  to  amateur  growers. 
The  veterans  have  perhaps  taken  advantage  of  these 
features  in  the  process  of  curing  the  bean  crop  in 
the  past,  and  the  writer  has  written  on  this  subject 
before.  There  is  too  often  an  idea  prevalent  that 
the  crop  when  pulled  or  cut  must  be  left  in  small 
bunches  flat  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  cure  quickly, 
while  in  fact,  backed  by  experience,  this  is  a  pretty 
sure  way  to  prolong  the  process,  and  too  often  in¬ 
vite  damage  to  the  crop.  The  damage  to  the  beans 
is  caused  by  the  pods  coming  in  contact  with  the 
ground  during  wet  weather,  and  any  way  of  curing 
•that  will  allow  a  smaller  percentage  of  this  contact 
will  prevent  most  of  this  damage. 

PULLING  THE  BEANS. — We  will  suppose,  first, 
that  the  crop  has  been  properly  cultivated  during 
growth,  so  that  there  is  no  undue 


been  castrated)  is  the  best,  as  the  male  goat  grows 
larger  than  the  female,  and  is  stronger.  Feed  a 
driving  goat  as  one  would  a  sheep,  or  if  one  doesn’t 
understand  sheep,  then  feed  this  way :  Allow  the 
animal  to  graze  in  the  fields  where  brush  and  weeds 
abound  through  the  growing  season.  In  Winter 
feed  a  little  oats,  about  a  pint  in  the  morning  and 
a  pint  in  the  evening,  and  give  what  clean  hay  the 
goat  will  eat  twice  daily;  this  will  be  but  a  small 
handful. 

To  train  a  driving  goat,  begin  when  the  animal 
is  young,  and  teach  it  as  one  would  a  horse  to  drive. 
P»e  gentle  but  firm  with  it.  Goats  are  very  easy  to 
train,  as  they  are  a  very  intelligent  animal  and 
learn  quickly. 

Do  not  allow  boys  to  get  on  its  back,  as  a  small 
goat  may  be  permanently  injured  in  this  way.  Do 
not  overload  the  little  animal  either,  and  never 
whip  or  be  cruel  in  your  training.  Teach  the  goat 
to  go  about  at  first  with  just  the  harness  on  it, 
then  after  this  is  accomplished,  hitch  it  to  a  little 
cart  or  wagon.  As  the  goat  reaches  maturity,  he 
can  easily  draw  two  boys  on  a  smooth  road.  They 


the  idea  of  putting  some  inoculant  or  starter  into  the 
silo  to  give  a  more  uniform  quality  by  controlling 
its  ferments.  The  silo  has  become  one  of  the  pillars 
of  dairying  and,  like  the  old-fashioned  spray  pump, 
has  seen  a  great  business  develop  around  it. 


T 


growth  of  grass  and  weeds,  and  the 
bean  puller  or  cutter  can  do  a  good 
job  and  push  the  two  rows  together 
after  pulling.  This  leaves  the  vines  in 
a  good  position  and  condition  for  the 
first  process  of  curing.  If  the  weather 
is  good,  after  24  hours  the  curing  will 
be  found  to  have  progressed  rapidly, 
and  they  can  then  be  forked  into  snlall 
bunches  of  about  a  good  forkful.  Then 
in  another  24  or  48  hours  they  can  be 
put  up  after  the  manner  of  putting  ijp 
or  cocking  hay,  as  it  is  generally  called. 

At  this  stage  the  crop  is  not  cured 
enough  to  house,  as  the  beans  must  be 
perfectly  hard  before  they  are  put  in 
the  mow.  and  if  left  in  those  small 
bunches  the  heavy  dews  that  prevail 
at  that  season  will  dampen  them  pretty 
thoroughly,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
next  forenoon  is  required  to  get  them 
•back  to  where  they  were  the  previous 
afternoon.  Again,  if  a  shower  or  rain 
occurs,  they  are  in  bad  shape,  indeed, 
while  if  properly  put  up  they  are  pret¬ 
ty  well  insured  against  damage,  as  few 
of  the  pods  come  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  The  way  to  secure  these  re¬ 
sults  is  to  begin  in  the  afternoon,  when 
they  are  dry  and  the  bunches  are  well 
settled,  and  turn  a  forkful  bottom  up 
in  a  new  clean  place  between  two  rows 
of  bunches,  and  then  proceed  to  place 
the  other  bunches  on  this  one  without 
turning  or  disturbing  and  loosening 
them.  A  little  stack,  or  cock,  so  built 
up.  will  turn  a  surprising  amount  of 
rain,  and  all  the  damage  under  the 
worst  conditions  will  be  found  in  those 
few  pods  around  the  edge  at  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

KEEPING  THEM  DRY.— In  this 
way  the  crop  is  kept  curing  night  and 
day  with  no  setbacks.  We  know  that 
if  some  little  platform  of  sticks  is  placed  on  the 
ground  and  the  bean  vines  built  up  on  this  they  can 
stand  out  all  the  Fall  in  almost  any  kind  of  weather, 
and  receive  little  damage,  but  this  is  not  practical 
under  field  conditions,  and  the  method  outlined  has 
proved  best.  Very  often  the  crop  can  be  hauled  to 
cover  without  turning  these  big  bunches  over,  and 
again  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  tip  them  over  so  that  the 
hot  sun  can  strike  square  on  the  bottom  for  an  hour 
or  two.  In  this  way  the  time  and  labor  of  housing 
the  crop  is  greatly  reduced,  as  there  are  from  two  to 
three  fair-sized  forkfuls  in  each  bunch,  and  it  will 
pay  to  have  a  man  on  the  wagon  to  do  the  loading. 
As  to  unloading  in  the  barn,  I  have  found  the  hay 
slings  to  be  of  great  service  in  the  saving  of  time 
and  labor,  and  a  big  feature  in  efficiency  at  this 
stage,  for  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  strenuous  job 
than  that  of  pitching  off  a  load  of  dusty  beans  on  a 
hot  afternoon.  h.  e.  cox. 


tiilo  Filling — the  Modern  Job  on  the  Dairy  Farm 

make  very  interesting  pets  and  serve  a  purpose  that 
no  other  pet  can  fill.  willet  randall. 


Handling  A  Driving  Goat 

I  want  to  buy  a  driving  goat  for  my  boy.  Is  there 
any  way  I  can  tell  their  age?  Would  they  do  well  fed 
the  same  as  horses?  F.  c.  N. 

DRIVING  goats  should  be  bought  when  young, 
that  is  at  weaning  age,  which  is  about  four 
months  old.  A  wether  kid  (that  is  one  that  has 


Development  of  the  Silo 

THE  writer  of  this  saw  the  first  silo  to  be  erected 
in  Michigan  filled  with  chopped  cornstalks.  It 
was  a  comparatively  small,  square,  wooden  box  in 
one  corner  of  the  barn.  The  stalks  were  run  through 
a  medium-sized  fodder  cutter  into  bushel  baskets. 
These  were  carried  by  hand  and  dumped  into  the 
silo,  and  well  trampled  down.  It  came  out  a  rather 
ill-smelling  mess,  but  the  cows  were  glad  to  eat  it. 
From  that  crude  beginning  a  wonderful  business  has 
developed — the  upper  extreme  being  shown  in  our 
picture.  By  degrees  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
round  silo  gave  the  most  practical  shape.  Then 
came  experiments  with  concrete,  stone,  brick,  tile 
and  other  materials.  The  old  crude  plan  of  cutting 
slowly  into  baskets  and  emptying  them  by  hand  has 
developed  into  the  modern  way  of  tearing  up  the 
stalk  and  blowing  it  with  a  strong  air  blast  just 
where  it  is  wanted.  There  are  silo  packers — heavy 
rollers  which  travel  around  the  silo  as  it  is  being 
filled,  and  pack  down  the  contents.  All  sorts  of 
crops  are  being  used,  but  Indian  corn  is  still  the 
favorite,  and  is  likely  to  remain  such.  Now  comes 


Infectious  Abortion  in  Milk 

[During  the  past  few  months  we  have  had  numerous 
questions  about  the  possible  danger  to  human  beings 
from  milk  taken  from  cows  afflicted  with  contagious 
abortion.  If  such  disease  transfers  were  possible,  seri¬ 
ous  consequences  might  follow  in  certain  cases,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  the  disease  is  found  in  many  herds 
from  which  milk  is  supplied  to  the  public.  We  wrote 
Dr.  E.  C.  Schroeder,  superintendent  of  the  experiment 
station  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  his 
answer  follows.] 

IIE  facts  regarding  the  use  of  raw  milk  from 
cows  afflicted  with  contagious  or  infectious 
abortion,  which  you  ask  me  to  give  you,  may  be 
stated  as  follows: 

a.  No  unimpeachable  evidence  has  been  obtained 
to  prove  that  the  germ  of  bovine  infectious  abortion, 
which  is  of  fairly  common  occurrence  in  raw  market 
milk,  attacks  human  beings. 

*>•  It  has  been  found  that  the  blood  of  infants, 
who  have  been  fed  milk  from  cows  af¬ 
flicted  with  infectious  abortion,  reacts 
in  an  unmistakable  manner  with  serum- 
abortion  tests.  Hence,  we  should  not 
conclude  too  hastily  that  such  milk  is 
a  wholesome  or  safe  food. 

c.  The  germ  of  bovine  infectious 
abortion  has  a  rather  wide  range  of 
pathogenic  potency.  That  is  to  say,  it 
can  attack  widely  different  species  of 
animals.  For  example,  it  causes  abor¬ 
tion  in  cattle  and  swine;  it  causes 
lesions  in  guinea  pigs  which,  in  their 
naked-eye  appearance,  resemble  those 
of  tuberculosis :  it  causes  no  lesions  in 
rabbits,  but  may  be  harbored  in  their 
bodies  without  losing  its  virulence  for 
considerable  periods  of  time,  etc. 

d.  As  a  general  principle  it  may  he 
characterized  as  a  dangerous  policy  to 
be  indifferent  about  the  presence  of  any 
kind  of  proved,  living  disease  germ  in 
an  article  of  human  food,  no  matter 
whether  the  germ  has  or  has  not  been 
proved  to  be  injurious  to  human  health. 

e.  Several  investigators,  of  whom  I 
wish  frankly  to  say, ,  “I  do  not  agree 
with  them,”  believe  that  the  germ  of 
bovine  infectious  abortion  occasionally 
attacks  human  health  and  that  it  may 
be  responsible  for  abortions  among 
women. 

In  the  case  these  answers  should 
leave  you  in  doubt  about  the  best  thing 
to  do  regarding  the  occurrence  of  the 
germs  of  a  widespread  and  common 
disease  of  cattle  in  milk,  permit  me  to 
say  that  the  proper  pasteurization  of 
milk  has  not  been  proved  to  reduce 
either  its  digestibility  or  food  value, 
and  that  it  is  the  only  practicable, 
available  expedient  to  protect  public 
health  and  life  against  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  disease  germs,  like 
those  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  septic  sore  throat,  etc.,  which  no  known 
methods  of  milk  production  can  exclude  from  milk 
with  certainty. 

Hundreds  of  fatally  serious  epidemics  of  the  above 
named  diseases  have  been  traced  directly  to  infected 
milk,  and  the  incriminated  milk,  apart  from  its  in¬ 
fected  condition,  in  many  instances  belonged  to  the 
highest  grade.  After  having  studied  the  subject  for 
many  years,  I  would  trust  no  milk,  and  no  product 
derived  from  milk,  unless  it  had  been  made  safe 
through  pasteurization.  r/E.  c.  schroeder. 


Kale  and  Spinach 


I  would  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  greens  that  are 
sold  extensively  in  the  city  markets  around  Easter.  Thev 
are  of  the  broccoli  family.  Tell  me  when  and  how  to 
sow  this  plant  and  how  to  winter  it  over;  also  whether 
a  high  or  low  muck  land  io  the  best  for  it.  What  va¬ 
riety  of  spinach  should  be  grown  so  as  to  cut  it  in  the 
Spring,  and  when  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  romaine? 

T.  D.  F. 

THE  inquirer  probably  means  kale;  it  is  sown  the 
last  of  August  or  first  of  September  in  rows 
-  ft.  apart.  Cover  lightly  with  straw  during  severe 
fieezing  weather.  Do  not  handle  when  in  a  frozen 
condition;  you  can  cut  in  the  Winter  if  weather  is 
mild.  Bloomsdale  Savoy  spinach  is  the  best  spinach 
to  winter  over.  Romaine  should  be  sown  as  early  in 
Spring  as  possible,  and  not  later  than  August  15. 
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Hoffman’s 

“Leap's  Prolific” 

Seed  Wheat 

Here  is  real  Seed-Wheat — the  right  variety — cleaned  the  way  seed  should 
be — and  offered  at  a  price  you  can  pay!  In  12  years  of  actual  use  in  all  winter- 
wheat-sections,  “Leap's  Prolific”  has  earned  its  right  to  leadership,  and  today 
stands  as  the  best-liked,  most  dependable  variety.  This  seed  has  meant  in¬ 
creased  yields  of  5  to  15  bushels  per  acre  to  hosts  of  others.  Sowing  your  entire 
acreage  with  it  this  fall,  especially  with  the  wheat  outlook  as  it  is  today,  will 
.show  you  better  profits  than  are  possible  with  any  other  Seed. 


Heavy  Yielder :  Leads  again  this  year;  40-bu-per-acre  has  been 
gotten  this  year.  Several  had  yields  of  35  to  38  bu.  One  grower 
has  averaged  34  bushels  for  the  past  twelve  years.  One  customer 
had  16  bushels  more  per  acre  than  from  his  other  wheat — a  West 
Virginia  user,  twice  the  bushels  made  by  another  variety. 

Straw  .  Stands  up  remarkably — did  not  lodge  when 
other  wheats  alongside  went  down  badly. 

Large,  Hard  Grain,  Does  Not  Shatter :  Millers  prefer  this 

wheat  for  flour.  Longberry  type  grain,  finest  quality.  Stands 
rough  handling,  practically  none  shells  out. 

Great  Stooler-You  Save  Seed;  This  means  money  to  you.  Don't 
sowT  more  than  1%  bu.  of  this  seed  per  acre — positively.  Every 
grain  counts.  Sell  your  other  seed-wheat,  and  it  will  nearly  pay 
for  this  new  seed.  Costs  you  very  little  to  change  to  this  seed.  Its 
extra  stooling  ability  insures  abundant  stalks  and  heaviest  yields. 

Suited  for  All  Soils:  “Leap’s  Prolific”  has  been  given  fair  trial 
for  many  years  on  highland,  lowland,  limestone,  gravel,  slate  and 
clay  soils — rich,  medium  and  thin  soils — and  has  come  out  well 
on  all  of  them.  “Leap’s  Prolific”  will  pay  you ! 

Closely  Graded  Seed,  Clean,  Priced  Right 

This  seed  produced  here  in  these  fertile  Lancaster  Wheat  Valleys.  Graded  to 
perfection  by  our  powerful  and  most  modern  outfit.  Was  harvested  in  good 
weather — perfectly  dry — strictly  sound  germination.  It  is  free  Prom-  cockle— 
'"•Ve — garlic — cheat — and  other  weeds.  Will  pass  critical  inspection,  and  please 
any  wheat  grower.  Seed  is  now  packed  in  cotton  bags — ready  for  immediate 
shipment.  When  the  “LEAP’S  PROLIFIC”  you  order  reaches  you — examine  it. 
If  it  does  not  suit  you,  return  it.  We  will  refund  your  money  and  pay  freight 
for  round  trip.  We  could  not  afford  to  make  this  offer  if  our  “Leap’s  Prolific” 
was  not  first-class  Seed.  No  paper  would  print  this  offer  if  they  did  not  know 
we  can  back  it  up. 


PRIPFS  •  1  to  14  bu-  at  $2.25  per  bu.  15  to  49  bu.  at  $2.20  per  bu. 
*  .  50  bu.  and  over  at  $2.15  per  bu.  Bags  are  free.  On  five  or  more 

bushels  we  pay  the  freight  to  any  station  in  Ohio — N.  Y. — Pa. — Va. — W.  Va.— 
Md. — N.  J. — Del. — Conn. — -Mass.  Customers  not  in  above  freight-paid  territory 
may  deduct  18c  per  bu.  from  above  prices,  then  we’ll  ship  charges  collect.  Send 
payment  with  order.  Your  check  will  do.  Order  today. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  15,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Use  Oscillating  Automatic  Irrigation  Pipe 
Lines  For  Better  Crops 


The  thoroughness  of  automatic  irrigation  matures  crops 
earlier  than  the  uncertainty  of  hand  operated  systems. 

The  March  Automatic  eliminates  the  constant  attention 
necessary  with  ordinary  installations. 

Driven  by  low  water  pressure  of  any  kind.  Turns  the  spray  back  and  forth  with  a 
constant  swing.  Nozzles  supplied  tor  field  irrigation  or  greenhouse  use,  as  desired. 


30  Days’  Trial- 
Satisfaction  or 
Money  Back 


(Iflarclt 


333  WESTERN  AVENUE.  MUSKEGON. 


Let  Us  Estimate 
for  Your  Farm, 
Gardens  or 
Greenhouse 

MICH. 


Maloney’s  Certified  Fruit  Trees 


We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend  absolutely 
on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name  so  our  Mr.  A.  E.  Ma¬ 
loney  selects  all  scions  for  budding  from  trees  that  are  bearing  the  choicest  fruit. 
Furthermore  this  Fall  we  have  60,000  Fruit  Trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the 
Mass.  Fruit  Growers  Association,  work  being  done  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  the  Mass. 

State  Experimental  Station,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  and  guaranteed  by  us. 


Send  for  our  Big  Descriptive  Catalog.  It 
tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and 
planter  should  know  about  our  nursery 
stock,  also  much  valuable  information  on 
planting  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines. 


FALL  PLANTING  PAYS 


For  the  uniform  moisture  and  temperature  of  the 
ground  are  more  favorable  to  root  formation,  the 
root  action  being  well  established  long  before  the 
ground  is  fit  for  planting  in  the  Spring. 


We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  83  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


'MX  Shrubs 

Beautify  yoar  Qwunds 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS  ROSES  &VINES 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— A  band  of  four  high¬ 
waymen  risked  their  liberty  and  lives  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  29,  executing  a 
spectacular  robbery  of  two  messengers 
of  the  North  Ward  National  Bank,  464 
Broad  Street.  They  got  away  with  the 
bag  the  messengers  carried,  containing 
$112,000  worth  of  checks  but  uo  cash. 
The  checks  were  all  endorsed  by  the 
bank  to  the  Clearing  House  for  collec¬ 
tion  and  were  utterly  worthless  to  the 
thieves,  who  threw  them  away  in  their 
flight. 

Fire  destroyed  three  large  buildings  on 
the  farm  of  Harry  Brady  at  Purdy  Sta¬ 
tion,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  29.  Spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  in  hay  is  believed  to  have  started 
the  fire  in  the  largest  barn  before  mid¬ 
night.  While  this  structure  and  two  at¬ 
tached  silos  were  blazintr,  sparks  ignited 
two  other  structures.  The  loss  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $50,000. 

Lilian  and  Luella  Schleng,  sisters,  of 
Brooklyn,  were  drowned  at  Schroon 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28,  while  bathing.  The 
girls  had  been  in  camp  with  their  par¬ 
ents. 

Postal  inspectors  Aug.  29  raided  the 
offices  of  the  Consolidated  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  434  Broadway,  New  York, 
arresting  one  of  its  officers  and  an  em¬ 
ploye  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud.  It  wfj£  alleged  that  the  credit 
association  officials  collected  about  $250,- 
000  from  clients  and  diverted  it  to  their 
own  use.  Postal  inspectors  said  the  com¬ 
pany  had  more  than  30.000  clients  and 
that  they  obtained  $75,000  from  one  of 
them.  The  men  who  were  arrested  were 
Julius  J.  Klein,  said  to  be  president,  and 
Archie  Hartman,  a  clerk.  A  third  de¬ 
fendant  is  being  sought. 

Collision  of  two  fast  westbound  New 
York  Central  passenger  trains,  two  miles 
east  of  Savannah,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30,  in¬ 
jured  27  persons,  two  probably  fatally. 
The  Detroiter,  which  left  Syracuse  at 
12:30  a.  m.,  crashed  into  the  rear  of  the 
Lake  Shore  Limited,  which  left  Syracuse 
at  12 :25  a.  m.,  and  was  stopped  in  a 
signal  block  because  of  a  broken  air 
hose.  The  stop  was  in  the  center  of  the 
Montezuma  marshes  which  were  shroud¬ 
ed  in  a  fog,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
so  thick  that  the  engineer  of  the  Detroit¬ 
er  failed  to  make  out  the  warning  signals 
set  against  his  train  and  was  unable  to 
bring  it  to  a  stop  until  it  crashed  into 
the  last  Pullman  coach  of  the  limited. 

Six  men  were  killed  and  others  wound¬ 
ed  in  a  battle  at  Herrin.  Ill..  Aug.  30,  be¬ 
tween  Sheriff  George  Galligan  and  his 
force  of  deputies  and  a  group  of  Ivu 
Klux  Klansmen. 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  American  Florists  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Horticulturists,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year :  President,  Joseph 
H.  Bill,  Richmond,  Ind.  ;  vice-president, 
S.  A.  Anderson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  treas¬ 
urer,  .T.  J.  Hess,  Omaha,  Neh. ;  direc¬ 
tors,  Dr.  Walter  A.  Moore,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  C.  L.  Baum,  Knoxville,  Twin. 

Premier  Bruce  of  Australia,  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  informed  the  four  wheat-growing 
States  that  the  Commonwealth  was  will¬ 
ing  to  co-operate  in  voluntary  wheat 
pools  for  three  years,  with  one  selling 
organization  for  overseas  sales  and  one 
chartering  agency  for  the  control  of  ship¬ 
ping  and  freight  arrangements.  The 
Premier  asserted  the  Commonwealth  and 
State  Governments  jointly  would  guar¬ 
antee  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  export 
market  price. 
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Strawberries 


Raspberries 
Grapes,  eic. 
for 

FALL 

Planting 

any  time  be¬ 
fore  ground 
is  frozen  solid 

FROST 

CAN’T 
HURT  THEM 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  catalog 
“Longmeadow”  Springfield,  Mass. 


$1.00  SPECIALS  for  SEPTEMBER 


Peonies .  2  for  81.00 

6  Canterbury  Bells  (white  and  blue)  1  OO 

10  Sweet  William — 4  colors .  1.00 

5  Oriental  Poppies  (Scarlet) .  1.00 

5  Iris — All  different .  1.00 

8  Forget-Me-Not .  1.00 


Delivered,  Send  for  lists 
H.  R.  11  RATE  -  LAKKMONT,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 

Also  GRAPE  VINES  and  other  small  fruits,  bred  and 
grown  from  true-to-name  orchard  bearing  trees,  and 
sold  to  the  planter  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Write 
for  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list. 

BOUNTIFUI  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  Box  266.  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


HARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER  PLANTING 

Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock,  Columbine,  Hardy 
Blue  Salvia,  Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Oriental  Poppy. 
Hardy  Chrysanthemum,  Gaillaidia.  Wallflower,  Penste- 
mon,  and  many  others.  These  plants  are  perfectly  hardy, 
living  outdoorsduring  Winter, and  will  bloom  nextSum- 
mer.  Catalogue  free.  HARNV  L.  SQUIRES.  Hampton  Roys,  H.  r. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Will  Bring  You  Greatest  Profils  in  Garden,  Market  and  Plant  Trade 
BLISS,  highest  quality;  BEACON,  best  early  ;  BOQUET, 
greatest  producer.  Originated  N.Y.  Exp.  Station.  Plants, 
Fall  setting  ;  Doz.,  $1  ;  100,  95.  Postpaid  Circular  free. 

CERTIFIED  PLANT  FARM  Macodon,  N  Y. 


CTD  A  IA/  PCD  D  V  Pot  grown  Howard 
v  I  ItMlf  DCIvA  ■  17  and  Senator  Du  n- 

□  I  AMTC  lap,  ready  now.  $1.25  per  26; 
I  9  $4.00  per  100:  $85  per  1,000. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 


CONCORD  GRAPE  V  ines 

2-years-old,  89  per  100;  one-year  vines,  86  per  100; 
strictly  first-class.  300  or  more  at  special  prices. 

CACO,  MOORES,  NIAGARA  and  BRIGHTON.  Send  list  for 

bargain  prices.  j.  s.  BARNHART 

57  W  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


TREES  &  PLANTS 


Thousands  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shrubbery, 
Barberry,  Privet,  etc.  Highest  quality  direct  to  you  at 
materially  reduced  prices.  Large  assortment. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSER  Y.Dosk  1  29,  Westminster,  Md. 


BET  D  D  V  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY, 
E  l\  l\  I  BLACKBERRY,  LOG  AN  BE  RR  Y, 
ni  AIUTC  GO  0  SE  BE  R  R  Y,  CURRANT  and 
■  I  ^  GRAPE  plants;  ASPARAGUS  and 

RHUBARB  roots  ;  Hardy  Perennial  flower  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARR  Y  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


in  1C  P  DCDMIUC  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
il\10  Ct  lEiUl'IlILd  W.  II.  TOPPl.N  Merchmitville,  N.  J. 

SEED  R  Y  E -Russian  Pitkus 

Rank  grower.  Big  yielder.  Great  cover  crop.  2-5  bu., 
$1  SO  per  bu.  Larger  lots,  $1.20;  bagged  and  shipped. 
Cash  with  order,  lloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 


SET  YOUR  NURSERY  STOCK  THIS  FALL 

I  have  the  best  variety  of  Roses,  Hybrid  teas,  Perpetu- 
als,  Everblooming,  etc.  Also  shrubbery,  ornamentals, 
fruit  trees.  Peonies  and  other  stock.  Catalogue  on  re¬ 
quest.  WELI.8  M.  1IODDS,  North  Rose,  New  York 


ROOT  BORERS 

Peach,  Prune  &  Apricot;  also  Pear& 
Apple  Aphis  and  Grape  Phyllox¬ 
era.  Killed  with  PARAFIX,  (Pure 
Paradichlorbenzene  recommended 
by  U.  S.  Gov.  &  State  Exp.  Sta.) 
Full  instructions,  results  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back.  Booklet  FREE. 
Treat  10  trees  $1 — 60  trees  $3.  Post¬ 
paid  or  C.  O.  D.  The  Parafix  Co., 
Grand  Central  P.O.Box  273,  N.Y.C, 


Excellent  10- Acre  Traci 

with  one-acre  water  front:  lot  connected.  Rich 
farm  land.  Must  sell  at  once.  Address 

P.  R.  McCRARY  Box  35G  Stuart,  Florida 


210  Acres,  good  build- 
_  r  e  d  A 

trucking  and  fruit  farm.  Address  Box  H,  Pemberton,  N-  J. 


For  Sale— Farm  ings,  well°wfitered  A  good  grain. 


MAINE  VIRGIN  WOOL^^I 

Sweaters,  stockings,  blankets,  shirts,  yarns.  Wool  and 
worsted  suitings  by  yard  or  suits  tailored  to  fit.  Samples 
and  circular.  MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  ASSOC'N,  Auguiti,  Maine 

^  WQQ|_  YAPIJ  FOR  SALE.  From  manufacturer. 

II.  A.  BARTLETT 


75c  to  S2  per  lb.  Free  samples 

HARMONY,  MAINE 


^CALLOUSES 


Gladys’  Callous  Plaster  ends  cal¬ 
louses  on  feet  no  matter  how  lonz 
standing.  Put  on  one— c  al  1  o  u  s 
comes  off  with  it.  Stops  all  pain 
in  one  minute.  Send  $1.00  for 
sheet.  Guaranteed. 

GLADYS  ANDREWS.  F.  S. 

Box  236-R  Sewaren,  N.  J. 


The  Household  Painter 


by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL,  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


The  New  Ingersoll 

Made  to  sell  at  $2.0(R 

Now  51.75 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4%  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  flttings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Ave*.  N.  Y.  C. 


,U.S.  ARMY  "shoe" 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 
you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications 
Made  on  the  Munson  last.of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  Solid  oak.  leather* 
soles.  Dirt,  water  ami 
acid  proof.  Pay, 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if  _ 

not  pleased.  YOU  SAVE  $2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A 
829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 

Attention !  Mr.  Maple  Sugar  Maker 

llinety  percent  of  all 
the  evaporators  sold 
in  Northern  New 
York  last  year  were 
our  Famous  Vermont. 
The  Famous  Vermont 
Evaporator  is  the  lat¬ 
est  improved  appli¬ 
ance  for  boiling  sap. 
It  is  the  only  practi¬ 
cal,  rapid  shallow 
boiling  evaporator  on  the  market.  Write  to  us  regard¬ 
ing  your  wants  and  mention  number  of  trees  you  tap. 
Address  nearest  office.  VERMONT  KVAI'OIMTOIt  CO.  OF 
N  ¥.,  INC.,  St.  Regis  Falls,  New  York.  Rutland,  Vermont 


SUCCESS  ON  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

is  realized  by  graduates  of 

The  New  YorkState  SCHOOL  of  AGRICULTURE 

AT  MORRISVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Three-Year  Course  in  Agriculture 
Two-Year  Course  In  Home  Economics 
One-Year  Course  In  Dressmaking  and  Millinery 
One-Year  Course  in  Teacher  Training 

TUITION  FREE— EXPENSES  REASONABLE 
Fur  information  write  WM.  C.  SANCTUARY 
Acting  Director  Moirisviile,  New  York 
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|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

|  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

“  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 

—  °‘  building  information  from  concrete  to  !Z 

—  carpentry.  PRIC1F.  «R  1  nn  — 


PRICE  $1.50  = 


For  tale  by 


1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  i 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 
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Horticultural  Gossip 

It  is  a  common  statement  that  present 
estimates  of  the  apple  crop  are  too  high. 
Some  put  the  eastern  crop  as  low  as  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  June  estimate.  A 
frequent  reply  to  the  question  :  “ITow  is 
the  crop  in  your  section?”  is:  “It  may 
be  there,  but  I  haven’t  been  able  to  see 
it !” 

Why  is  there  not  more  interest  in  the 
Duke  cherries  in  the  East?  Wherever 
the  sweet  varieties  can  be  grown  the 
Dukes  (hybrids  between  the  sweet  and 
the  sour  species)  will  thrive.  They  are 
more  tender  to  cold  than  the  sour  varie¬ 
ties  and  possibly  less  productive,  but  the 
large  delicious  fruits  warrant  further 
consideration.  We  have  seen  Nouvelle 
Royale  growing  not  far  from  Albany, 
and  Royal  Duke.  Late  Duke,  Louis  Phil¬ 
ippe,  and  Carnation  are  something 
worth  sampling. 

There  has  been  more  spray  injury  to 
foliage  this  year  than  common,  due  to 
weather  conditions,  no  doubt.  We  have 
even  seen  “spray  injury”  on  unsprayed 
trees.  Peaches  have  been  most  severely 
injured,  cherries  next,  pears- next,  and 
apples  least.  If  there  has  b^en  arsenical 
injury  this  year  is  it  because  some  in¬ 
secticide  companies  are  lowering  their 
standards  in  an  effort  to  reduce  costs  of 
production  and  keep  pace  with  the  keen 
competition  that  has  been  noticeable  the 
past  few  years?  The  better  brands  of 
arsenate  of  lead  have  stood  up  to  stand¬ 
ard,  but  we  have  it  that  one  cheap  brand 
showed  as  much  free  arsenic  as  some  of 
the  old  brands  of  Paris  green. 

The  York  Imperial  apple  is  at  its  best 
in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  neigh¬ 
boring  sections.  Not  only  is  it  consid¬ 
ered  the  variety  that  has  built  many  of 
the  homes  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  past, 
but  it  is  destined  to  contribute  even  more 
in  the  future.  It  is  seldom  that  an  old 
variety  can  keep  pace  with  competition 
from  newer  sorts.  Witness  the  Baldwin 
controversy. 

Starr  is  a  favorite  early  apple  variety 
in  New  .Jersey.  It  has  large  size  and 
an  attractive  finish  to  commend  it,  but 
the  tree  blights  badly,  often  back  into 
main  limbs  and  trunk. 

We  have  seen  more  props  in  pear  or¬ 
chards  this  season  than  for  several  years 
past.  Kieffers  are  not  heavy,  Bartletts 
are  a  good  crop,  and  Boses  are  full. 
Psylla  and  other -pests  are  not  so  bad. 
with  the  result  that  the  lover  of  pears  is 
already  preparing  for  a  cordial  reception 
to  one  of  the  finest  classes  of  fruits. 

“What  is  your  favorite  variety  of  ap¬ 
ple?”  is  a  Question  often  asked.  But  how 
about  the  favorite  class  of  fruit?  Apples 
are  universally  welcome.  They  are  de¬ 
pendable,  pleasing  and  year-round  neigh¬ 
bors — not  overly  expensive  and  eaten 
with  little  fuss.  Peaches  offer  more 
luscious  morsels  when  Summer  heat  is 
oppressive,  but  they  do  not  keep  long, 
and  they  are  best  eaten  like  fried  chick¬ 
en — picnic  fashion.  For  a  pleasing, 
tasty  fruit  the  sweet  cherry  is  hard  to 
surpass.  Sweet,  rich,  juicy,  beautiful — 
all  of  these  adjectives  apply.  But  for  the 
connoisseur  of  fruits  the  greatest  appeal 
lies  in  pears,  grapes,  and  plums.  Here 
we  have  the  widest  range  of  flavors,  text¬ 
ures,  aromas,  and  colors.  The  muskiness 
of  the  Diana  grape,  the  melting  Croton 
or  Brighton,  the  delicate  Delaware  or 
Diamond,  and  the  sprightly,  refreshing 
Catawba  are  beyond  the  pen  to  describe ; 
while  in  such  plums  as  McLaughlin.  Sat- 
suma,  DeMonteforte.  French,  Wild  Goose, 
DeCaradeuc.  and  Drap  d’Or  are  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  surprises.  And  pears?  Well, 
we  are  not  ready  to  say  that  pears  appeal 
to  us  the  most,  but  free  access  to  Tyson. 
Seckel,  Dana  Hovey,  Beurre  Superfin. 
Bose,  Clapp.  Bartlett  and  a  host  of 
others  is  a  tempting  offer. 

The  State  horticultural  organizations 
in  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota  and  Indiana 
are  unique,  we  are  told,  in  having  county 
societies  supplementary  to  the  State  so¬ 
ciety.  Pennsylvania  county  organizations 
are  strong  and  flourishing,  and  most 
contribute  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the 
well-known  Pennsylvania  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  Where  enough  interest 
can  he  aroused  to  warrant  a  group  or¬ 
ganization  as  part  of  the  larger  society 
the  plan  has  its  merits. 

Is  there  a  drift  away  from  the  use  of 
lime-sulphur?  Many  growers  complain 
that  lime-sulphur  sprayed  trees  lack  in 
vigor,  and  that  the  set  of  fruit  is  some¬ 
times  interfered  with.  Burping  of  both 
foliage  and  fruit  has  been  bad  two  sea¬ 
sons  in  succession.  Scale  has  gotten  out 
of  bonds.  Whenever  the  men  who  do 
the  spraying  begin  to  indict  their  ma¬ 
terials  or  their  apparatus  it  is  time  to 
prepare  for  a  change,  for  the  “will”  al¬ 
ways  satisfies  the  “want.”  h.  b.  t. 


4  Ford 


questions 
asked  every  day 


HERE  ARE 

THE  ANSWERS  ^mias. 


ques.  How  can  I  minimize  carbon  deposit  in  my 
Ford  engine  ? 

ANS.  Ford  owners  who  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  fre¬ 
quently  report  running  10,000  and  even  20,000  miles 
without  taking  off  the  head.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
when  Mobiloil  “E  ”  reaches  the  combustion  chamber  and 
burns,  it  leaves  only  a  very  light,  fluffy  soot,  most  of 
which  is  blown  out  through  the  exhaust. 

QUES.  How  can  I  overcome  “chattering  ”  ? 

ANS.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  gives  all  the  freedom  from 
“chattering”  that  can  be  secured  from  a  high-grade, 
pure  petroleum  lubricating  oil.  “Chattering”  is  usually 
due  to  incorrectly  adjusted  bands  or  worn  out  linings, 
and  is  aggravated  by  the  mixture  of  unburned  fuel  with 
the  lubricating  oil.  When  Mobiloil  “E  ”  is  used  from  the 
beginning  (when  the  band  linings  are  new)  little  trouble 
from  “chattering”  will  be  experienced. 

QUES.  How  can  I  avoid  overheating  —  particularly 
when  it  is  necessary  to  use  low  speed  con¬ 
tinuously? 

ANS.  One  most  common  comment  of  Ford  owners  who  use 
Mobiloil  “E”  is  that  they  enjoy  marked  freedom  from 
overheating.  This  is  because  the  scientifically  correct 
body  and  character  of  the  oil  enable  it  to  resist  to  an  un¬ 
usual  degree  the  heat  developed  under  any  condition  of 
operation. 

ques.  Isn’t  it  true  that  I  may  get  better  results  by 
using  a  heavier-bodied  oil? 

ANS.  Serious  damage  may  accompany  the  use  of  oil  heavier 
than  Mobiloil  “  E  ”.  Your  primary  need  is  to  adequately 
protect  every  moving  part.  Mobiloil  “E ”  reaches  every 
friction  surface  and  protects  your  Ford  regardless  of  it3 
age  or  the  mileage  which  it  has  covered. 

For  the  differential  of  your  Ford 
car  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “CC”  or 
Mobilubricant  as  specified  by  the 
Chart  of  Recommendations. 


Domestic  Branches: 

New  York  Buffalo 

( Main  Office )  Chicago 
Albany  Dallas 

Boston  Des  Moines 


Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Milwaukee 


Minneapolis  Pittsburgh 

New  Haven  Philadelphia 

Oklahoma  City  Portland.  Me. 
Peoria 


Rochester 
Springfield,  Ma33. 
St.  Louis 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
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Wire  Fences 

“Super-Zinced”  means  an  extra  heavy  and  well  bonded 
coating  of  zinc  applied  to  wire  by  our  improved  process.  It 
marks  the  successful  result  of  years  of  effort  to  produce  better 
and  more  durable  fences.  “Super-Zinced”  Fences  have  a 
rust-resisting  armor  that  will  not  crack  or  peel,  thus  giving 
long  and  efficient  service. 

Columbia  and  "Pittsburgh  Perfect 
Super  Zinc  ed  Wire  Fences 

Our  brands  include  the  government  approved  farm  and  poultry  styles 
in  both  hinge-joint  and  stiff-stay  fences,  also  our  very  attractive  lawn 
and  flower  fences.  Inclosures  made  with  our  “Super-Zinced”  fences  are 
permanent  improvements.  They  promote  better  and  more  profitable 
farming,  protect  crops  and  live  stock,  and  add  to  the  value  of  any  farm. 
“Super-Zinced”  fences  are  an  investment  in  good  farming. 


-s 
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Have  a  Nice  Lawn 

Our  Lawn  and  Flower  Fences  contribute  to 
the  beauty  of  your  lawn  and  effectively  bar 
chickens  and  all  farm  animals.  Made  of 
heavy  wires,  “Super-Zinced”  of  course. 
Several  attractive  and  distinctive  designs. 


Our  “Super-Zinced”  Wire  Fences  establish  a  new  standard 
of  fence  service  and  durability.  Remember  that  all  of  our 
fences  are  “Super-Zinced”,  armored  against  corrosion  by 
the  same  high  standard  of  rust  protection.  Yet  so  effi¬ 
ciently  has  our  improved  process  been  developed  that  we 
are  able  to  sell  our  fences  at  no  increase  in  price  over 
fences  of  ordinary  galvanizing  quality.  Be  sure  to  send 
for  “Super-Zinced”  Fence  Catalogue  and  Free  Book.  Use 
the  Coupon  below. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.i 

H  701  Union  Trust  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  FREE,  the  72-page  Farmer’s 
Handy  Manual  of  farm  account  pages,  crop  and  live 
stock  records,  etc.,  also  your  “Super-Zinced”  Fence 
Catalogue. 

|Name . 

Address . 


FREE/ 

To  Farm 

Owners- 

This  Useful 
Vest  Pocket 
Bool 
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EDMONDS’ 
POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK 


•  • 


Price,  S1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  yon  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  bow  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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TAXIDERMIST 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GAME  AND  DEER  HEADS  MOUNTED 
BY  EXPERTS  AT  REASONABLE  CHARGES 

Established  1896. 

GEORGE  H.  LESSER 

Johnstown  -  New  York 

KITSELMAN  FENCE 

,‘l  Saved  265>e  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230MUNCIE,  IND. 


POWER  THAT  PAYS 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Model"  N”  Gasoline  Engines  pay  big  returns  on  the  investment.  Why?  Because  they  oper 
ate  for  so  many  years  at  such  a  small  cost  for  fuel  and  upkeep.  Each  engine  is  a  complete  power  plant,  easy  to 
start,  and  so  mechanically  perfect  that  many  sold  lO  to  20  years  ago,  are  still  chugging  away  putting  money 

i  nto  the  pockets  of  their  owners  at  every  turn  of  the  flywheels. 

It  costs  you  less  to  use  the  best.  Write  today  for  free  booklet 
21A.  It  tells  all  about  power  that  pays. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Exclusive  Engine  Manufacturers 

Established  1840 

92  Rowe  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 

Built  In  sizes  1  1-2,  2  1-2,  3,  5,  7,  9,  and  12  H.  P. 

pCasoiine,  Kerosene,  Distillate  Engines 


Apollo 

IVeather  proof—  tL  Roofing  Products  ^ 


For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal 
roofing— adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties. 

Apollo  -  Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  are  carefully  manufac- 
tured  and  highest  in  quality.  Unequaled  for  Roofing,  Siding,  Cul¬ 
verts,  Silos,  and  general  sheet  metal  work.  Sold  by  leading  dealers. 

Tor  fine  residences  and  public  buildings  Keystone  Copper  Steel 
Roofing  Tin  Plates  are  unexcelled.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added 
below  regular  brands.  Send  for  our  “Better  Buildings’  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburjb,  Pa. 


Some  of  the  Questions 

The  editors  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  patient  lot  to  answer  the 
numerous  questions  asked  by  its  readers 
— everything  from  the  value  of  a  setting 
hen’s  time  to  the  best  feed  for  a  Wil¬ 
liam  goat,  but  the  most  ridiculous  one  of 
all  appears  on  page  1068,  where  a  man  in 
California  wants  to  know  the  best  place 
in  the  United  States  to  buy  a  200-acre 
farm,  where  there  is  not  much  danger  of 
hail  and  windstorms.  This  reminds  me 
of  an  Irishman,  who  asked  an  acquain¬ 
tance,  who  was  given  to  boasting  as  to 
his  ability  in  mathematics  to  figure  this 
out :  "If  it  takes  four  sheepskins  to 
shingle  one  side  of  a  henhouse,  how  many 
potato  skins  will  it  take  to  shingle  the 
other?”  This  question  is  just  about  as 
sensible  as  the  Californian’s.  E.  B.  c. 

Illinois. 

And  yet,  we  have  had  several  letters 
from  people  who  want  to  know  where 
this  Californian  lives.  Some  want  to 
sell  him  a  farm — others  will  offer  him  ad¬ 
vice.  It  does  seem  ridiculous  for  a  man 
to  suggest  going  to  farming  without 
knowing  where,  in  all  this  great  country, 
he  wants  to  locate,  and  yet  some  of  these 
back-to-the-landers  are  almost  as  indefi¬ 
nite  about  their  plans.  They  may  know 
where  the  proposed  farm  is,  but  beyond 
that  they  have  no  definite  program,  and 
naturally  we  cannot  make  up  one  for 
them. 


Who  Wants  to  Work  Out  a 
Farm? 

I  have  noted  the  comments  from  time 
to  time  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  a 
man,  without  capital,  getting  a  farm. 
Also  I  read  with  special  interest  the  ar¬ 
ticle  which  appeared  some  time  ago  about 
the  New  York  man  who  had  sold  so 
many  farms  to  young  men  with  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  work,  but  no  funds.  In  a 
limited  way  I  am  trying  to  do  the  same. 
I  have  sold  two  places  with  no  money 
down.  One  young  man  is  paying  out, 
the  other  met  his  death  in  an  accident 
this  Spring,  and  the  farm  has  come  back 
to  me. 

Do  you  know  of  a  man  who  would  be 
worthy  of  the  assistance  and  who  would 
care  to  own  a  back-hill  farm  in  Ver¬ 
mont?  The  place  is  of  250  acres,  large 
fields,  two  pastures,  lots  of  wood,  some 
lumber  and  good  sugar  bush,  two-story 
house,  10  rooms,  I  believe,  two  barns  and 
silo.  In  need  of  some  repairs,  but  good 
roofs  for  the  most  part,  quite  a  bit  of 
galvanized  steel.  About  six  miles  from 
large  town  and  two  from  small  country 
store.  This  place  would,  cost  a  man 
$1,600  at  5  per  cent,  nothing  down.  Pay 
interest,  taxes  and  insurance  yearly, 
principal  as  he  was  able,  preferably  a 
certain  amount  yearly.  I  also  bought 
from  the  company  that  sold  it  on  time 
to  the  previous  occupant  a  complete 
sugaring  outfit  which  has  been  used  one 
season,  500  buckets,  evaporator,  draw 
tub,  holders  and  everything  to  go  with 
that  size  outfit.  This  was  to  cost  first 
purchaser  a  trifle  over  $600.  I  would  let 
next  man  have  for  $500.  if  he  cared  for 
it,  at  5  per  cent,  pay  from  sugar  and 
syrup.  I  live  in  a  section  where  the 
abandoned  farm  is  a  reality.  I  always 
feel  regret  on  noting  one.  If  you  can 
put  me  in  touch  with  a  man  who  will 
help  me  prevent  another  I  shall  be  very 
grateful.  b.  m.  b. 

Vermont. 


Some  of  the  Auto  Laws 

Regarding  automobile  laws,  what  we 
need  is  more  flexibility  and  common 
sense.  The  administration  of  all  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  placed  more  in  the  hands 
of  local  officials.  Special  permits  and  ex¬ 
emptions  can  be  granted  to  fit  personal 
and  local  conditions.  A  local  town  clerk 
or  village  or  small  city  official  can  carry 
out  a  lot  of  law  interpretation  aiul  law 
administration  at  small  expense.  Such 
work  when  carried  out  by  Federal  or 
State  agents  or  inspectors  means  costs 
that  make  the  taxpayer  growl. 

Concerning  driving  autos  by  school 
children  or  other  minors,  permits  after 
examination  should  be  granted  by  proper 
local  authorities.  We  already  have  plen¬ 
ty  of  local  officials  to  take  over  such 
work  :  no  special  State  agents  are  needed. 

A  little  observation  will  convince  you 
that  we  have  built  up  a  poor  lot  of  taxi 
drivers,  a  class  of  men  who  loaf  on  our 
city  and  village  streets  and  at  the  rural 
railroad  station.  Many  might  be  called 
loafers;  they  would  not  do  an  honest 
day’s  work  for  fair  pay.  The  system  as 
at'  pi'esent,  and  by  the  new  New  York 
State  law  is  unjust  and  bureaucratic. 
The  New  York  State’  system  of  granting 
licenses  in  each  county  is  superior  to  the 
New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  system.  It 
could  be  improved  by  granting  licenses 
and  license  plates  at  several  local  points, 
as  by  the  postmaster,  town  clerk,  or  local 
chief  police  officer.  Some  suitable  degree 
of  inspection  of  automobile  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  ability  and  qualification  of  driver 
might  he  made  locally  and  yearly  at  small 
expense.  It  might  be  made  at  a  conven¬ 
ient  time  not  during  the  rush  period  near 


January  1,  when  new  licenses  are  paid 
for. 

Wisely  the  driving  of  a  car  is  restrict¬ 
ed  to  the  owner,  but  under  local  super¬ 
vision,  exception  may  be  made.  All  cars 
must  be  repaired  or  overhauled,  and  a 
driver  might  reasonably  use  for  the  short 
period  the  car  of  a  relative  or  neighbor. 

A  Pennsylvania  car  owner  stated  that 
original  engine  number  had  been  altered 
or  tampered  with.  A  new  Ford  engine 
block  was  used  and  stamped  with  same 
number.  Back  comes  the  application 
from  Harrisburg,  for  affidavit  that  such 
change  was  not  made  for  purpose  of 
fraud  or  law  evasion. 

The  big  trucks,  10,  15  and  20  tons,  in¬ 
cluding  load,  certainly  do  damage  to  our 
paved  roads,  impede  and  menace  other 
traffic.  The  big  trucks,  milk,  produce, 
merchandise  or  what  not,  stick  to  the 
center  of  the  road  when  decency  would 
be  to  stop  at  times  and  let  the  trail  of 
small  cars  in  the  rear  pass.  On  dirt 
roads,  small  cars  cannot  travel  in  safety 
and  get  by  the  trucks.  The  size  and 
loads  allowed  are  out  of  reason  for  soft 
and  narrow  dirt  roads. 

There  is  much  petty  evasion.  I  see  it 
continuously,  In  New  Jersey  a  pleasure 
car  license  cannot  be  used  on  a  car  that 
carries  salesmen’s  samples,  small  mer¬ 
chandise,  farm  produce,  groceries,  etc. 
5  ou  can  hardly  blame  a  man  who  vio¬ 
lates  some  of  our  laws.  j,_l.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


That  Child  Labor 
Amendment 

I  agree  with  you  that  Congress  should 
not  be  given  the  power  to  prohibit  labor 
by  persons  under  18  years  of  age.  A 
more  foolish  law  could  not  be  passed.  At 
the  same  time  I  would  be  glad  if  some 
way  could  be  found  to  make  it  unlawful 
to  work  a  child  under  16  years  more  than 
four  hours  a  day.  I  have  always  lived  on 
farms,  and  both  here  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  where  I  formerly  lived 
farmers  work  their  young  children  too 
hard.  My  own  boys  never  were  allowed 
a  holiday,  because  their  father,  who  is  a 
"bear”  for  work,  could  always  see  some¬ 
thing  that  just  had  to  be  done  at  once. 
Darkness  is  the  only  limit  to  a  day’s  work 
for  him,  and  as  soon  as  a  child  could  do 
any  kind  of  work  he  expected  them  to 
work  as  many  hours  as  he  did.  Only  the 
other  day  I  was  talking  with  one  of  my 
eons,  a  man  33  years  old,  who  lias  beeii 
away  from  home  10  years,  and  he  said  if 
his  father  had  only  let  him  have  the 
Fourth  of  July  for  a  holiday — but  the 
Summer  work  was  so  hard  with  so  much 
haying  to  do,  and  then  to  have  to  work 
the  only  holiday,  he  thought  it  was  too 
much. 

Work  is  a  good  thing  and  a  very  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  a  child’s  education,  but  when 
a  man  tries  to  make  slaves  of  either  his 
own  or  anyone’s  else  children,  there  ought 
to  be  laws  to  prevent  his  doing  it.  c.  T. 

More  About  Japanese 
Immigration 

Here  is,  something  on  the  Japanese 
question  which  may  interest  you.  It  is 
a  true  statement  of  what  happens.  About 
here  we  are  trying  to  build  up  a  white 
native  community  of  people  who  want  to 
live  in  one  of  the  best  climates  in  the 
world,  and  carry  on  Winter  gardening, 
fruit  growing,  etc.  If  the  Japanese  get 
a  foot-hold,  we  are  done  for.  If  let 
alone  they  will  control  this  coast  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  produce  a  race 
problem  compared  with  which  that  of  the 
South  is  a  tennis  game.  Their  advo¬ 
cates  and  apologists  are  either  senti¬ 
mentalists  or  self-seeking  land-owners. 

California.  geo.  A.  dickson. 


Free  Land  in  New  York 

I  notice  in  the  August  16  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  what  A.  H.  says  in  regard  to 
free  land  in  the  West  and  in  New  York 
State,  and  the  truth  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pressed  any  better.  I  have  been  in  every 
State  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific,  and 
land  to  be  had  in  the  Western  States 
would  be  an  expensive  farm  if  free  and 
no  taxes  to  pay  for  50  years,  but  right 
here  in  Western  New  York  are  hundreds 
of  good  farms  to  be  had  free,  and  other 
farm  equipment  thrown  in.  I  know  of 
one  farm  in  Western  New  York  on  which 
stands  a  barn  that  would  cost  at  the 
very  lowest  figure  $8,000.  yet  this  farm 
of  more  than  100  acres  of  level  land  can 
be  had  just  by  paying  for  the  barn,  or 
what  it  would  cost  to  build  the  barn, 
other  buildings  to  go  with  farm  free, 
such  as  a  10-room  house,  garage,  four 
poultry  houses.  20  head  of  cattle,  two 
horses,  complete  set  of  farming  tools.  600 
chickens,  incubators  and  brooders.  There 
are  many  others  like  this  one ;  this  is 
just  an  example  of  the  free  farms  in  New 
York.  My  advice  to  farm  owners  is  to 
hold  on  to  their  farms  at  present,  as 
there  are  brighter  spots  on  the  horizon 
for  the  land  owner.  A.  c.  Jf. 

New  York. 


Tourist  :  "But  what  do  you  do  here 
when  you’re  lonely  ?”  Mountaineer  “Oh, 
I  shoot  at  ol’  Bill  Scroggins  down  in  the 
valley.” — American  Legion  Weekly. 
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Selecting  Seed  Potatoes 

Are  large  potatoes  better  for  seed  than 
medium  size?  I  have  one  Irish  Cobbler 
that  weighs  2  lbs.  G.  p.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

It  depends  on  the  vine  and  the  hill 
from  which  the  potato  was  produced. 
Just  because  a  potato  is  large  or  good 
sized,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would 
produce  the  same  kind  of  tubers.  That 
would  be  determined  more  by  the  vine 
and  the  yield  of  the  hill.  A  hill  where 
there  was  one  large  potato  and  a  good 
many  small  ones  would  probably  re¬ 
produce  itself  if  its  tubers  were  used  for 
seed,  or  a  hill  where  there  were  good- 
sized  potatoes  would  produce  through 
its  tubers  much  the  same  thing.  Anyone 
can  go  to  a  bin  of  potatoes  and  pick  out 
a  large  tuber  in  the  hope  of  improving 
his  crop.  lie  must  go  back  to  the  hill 
itself  in  order  to  know  what  lie  is  doing. 
It  would  be  much  the  same  as  in  a  case 
of  a  cow  or  hen;  the  individual  might 
be  an  excellent  one,  but  no  one  could 
be  sure  of  the  quality  of  the  offspring 
without  knowing  where  the  cow  came 
from,  that  is,  something  of  heritage  or 
pedigree.  The  people  who  produce  pedi¬ 
gree  potatoes  and  seek  to  improve  the 
strain,  select  their  seed  in  the  field  at 
digging  time.  They  judge  the  size  and 
vigor  of  the  vine  and  estimate  the  yield 
and  quality  of  the  hill  at  digging,  and 
they  select  for  seed  only  those  hills  which 
have  strong,  healthy  vines,  and  which 
produce  a  fair  number  of  good-sized  po¬ 
tatoes.  Just  because  a  potato  is  a  large 
size  is  no  evidence  that  it  will  make  good 
seed.  In  fact,  some  of  the  abnormal 
specimens  have  given  us  the  poorest 
kinds  of  crop. 

Raising  Potatoes  from 
Seed  Balls 

I  want  to.  find  out  how  to  care  for  po¬ 
tato  seed  balls,  when  to  dig  such  plants 
as  those  that  have  them,  and  whether 
I  would  better  take  seeds  out  of  ball  and 
mark  variety  producing  it.  Do  I  plant 
the  same  as  onion,  or  how  get  my  new 
seed?  Where  can  I  get  an  expert  to  see 
the  product  and  tell  what  kind  or  sea¬ 
son  it  ripens  so  I  can  name  and  sell 
same.  H.  R.  o. 

Your  best  plan  would  be  to  write  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  ask  for  a  bulletin  on  seedling  po¬ 
tatoes  by  Wm.  Stuart.  This  will  give 
you  the  details  so  that  they  will  be  easily 
understood.  Simply  stated  the  balls  on 
certain  potato  vines  contain  the  seeds 
from  which  new  varieties  are  obtained. 
When  fully  ripened  these  balls  are  taken 
off  and  permitted  to  dry.  The  seeds  are 
washed  out  of  the  pulp,  fully  dried  and 
put  in  some  safe,  dry  place  until  Spring. 
They  may  be  put  in  packages  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  variety  which  pro¬ 
duced  them.  In  the  Spring  the  seeds 
may  be  started  in  pots  or  flats  and  when 
the  plants  are  of  fair  size  transplanted 
out  doors  and  cultivated  like  other  po¬ 
tato  plants.  They  will  produce  small 
tubers  the  first  year  and  these  are  kept 
over  and  planted  in  the  usual  way  the 
second  year,  at  which  time  you  can  tell 
whether  the  new  seedling  is  worth  while 
or  not.  A  great  majority  of  such  seed¬ 
lings  are  of  no  particular  value.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  experts  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  would  examine  the  va¬ 
rieties. 


Handling  Asparagus  Plants 

For  the  last  few  years  I  have  raised, 
each  year,  asparagus  from  seed ;  trans¬ 
planted  it  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  a 
temporary  bed  ;  then  the  next  Spring  put 
in  its  permanent  bed.  This  year  I  have 
raised  another  thousand.  Can  the  seed¬ 
lings  be  placed  in  their  permanent  bed 
this  Fall?  Can  the  trench  be  filled  up 
to  the  level  even  though  the  plants,  when 
Winter  comes,  are  not  above  the  trench? 
Would  those  little  plants  be  strong 
enough  next  Spring  to  push  their  way 
through  all  that  soil?  As  there  is  so 
much  to  do  in  the  Spring  I  thought  if  I 
could  get  them  in  this  Fall  it  would  be  a 
help.  F.  r. 

Transplant  the  young  roots  in  a  per¬ 
manent  bed  the  last  of  October.  Set  roots 
from  12  to  15  in.  deep,  fill  trenches  with 
earth  and  well-rotted  manure,  level  with 
top,  so  the  water  will  not  stand  in  rows. 
In  the  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry 
enough  to  work,  plow  out  a  light  furrow, 
within  4  in.  of  the  crowns,  then  as  the 
young  shoots  come  through,  pull  in  the 
earth  with  rake  or  hoe,  a  little  at  a  time, 
until  the  trenches  are  filled. 

WM.  PERKIN'S. 
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CHEVROLET  is  the  only  car 
at  its  price  that  has  all  these 
quality  features.  This  equip¬ 
ment  is  necessary  for  a  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  motor  car. 
Yet  with  all  these  quality  fea¬ 
tures — Chevrolet  averages  the 
lowest  cost  per  mile  of  any  car 
built,  purchase  cost  and  all 
maintenance  charges  consid¬ 
ered.  To  buy  Chevrolet  means 
to  buy  truly  “economical  trans¬ 
portation”  in  a  high  quality  car 
at  a  low  cost. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Company 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation  < 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Prices  f.  o.[b. 


Superior  Roadster  $495 

Superior  Touring  .  510 

Superior  Touring  De  Luxe  640 
Superior  Utility  Coupe  640 
Superior  De  Luxe  Coupe  775 
Superior  4-Passenger 

Coupe  .  .  725 


Fisher  Bodies  on 


int,  Michigan 

Superior  Sedan  .  $795 

Superior  De  Luxe  Sedan  940 
Superior  Commercial 

Chassis  .  .  410 

Utility  Express  Truck 

Chassis  .  550 

11  Closed  Models 


Read  this  list  of  83  Chev¬ 
rolet  quality  features  care¬ 
fully!  Check  it  against 
that  of  any  other  car  near 
Chevrolet’s  remarkably 
low  price. 

1 —  Valve-in-I  lead  Motor. 

2 —  Oil  Pump  for  Pressure  Lubrica¬ 

tion. 

3 —  Oil  Level  Indicator. 

4 —  Oil  Pressure  Gauge  on  Instru¬ 

ment  Board. 

5—  — Step-Cut  Piston  Rings. 

6 —  Compensating  Carburetor. 

7 —  Hot-Air  Stove  in  connection 

with  Carburetor  Intake. 

8 —  Valve  Adjustment  at  Top  of 

Push  Rods. 

9 —  Exhaust  Manifold  Off  Center  of 

Motor  Block. 

10 —  Full  Protective  Under-Pan. 

11 —  Ventilating  Louvres  in  Hood. 

12 —  Cone  Clutch. 

13 —  Centrifugal  Water  Pump. 

14 —  Harrison  Honeycomb  Radiator. 

15 —  Rubberized  Radiator  Cap. 

16—  “V”  Fan  Belt. 

17 —  Distributor  Ignition. 

18 —  Remy  Electric  Starter. 

19 —  Remy  Generator. 

20 —  Ammeter  on  Instrument  Board. 

21—  Storage  Battery. 

22 —  -Drum-Type  Legal  Headlamps. 

23 —  Headlamp  Dimmers. 

24 —  Dash  Lamp. 

25 —  Tail  Light  on  Battery  Circuit. 

26 —  Klaxon  Electric  Horn. 

27 —  Horn  Button  in  Center  of  Steer¬ 

ing  Wheel. 

28 —  3-Speed  Selective  Sliding  Gear 

Transmission. 

29 —  Hand  Gear  Shift  Lever. 

30 —  Standard  Clutch  and  Brake 

Pedals. 

31 —  Accelerator  and  Accelerator 

Foot  Rest. 

32 —  Spiral-Bevel  Ring  Gear  and 

Pinion. 

33 —  New  Departure  Ball  Bearing  on 

Pinion  Hub. 

34 —  New  Departure  Thrust  Bearing. 

35 —  Live  Rear  Axle  Shafts  Mounted 

on  New  Departure  Ball  and 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings. 

36 —  11-inch  Brake  Drums. 

37 —  Positive  Brake  Linkage. 

38 —  Turnbuckle  Brake  Adjustment. 

39 —  Efficient  Hand  Brake. 

40 —  Deep  4J4  Inch  Frame. 

41 —  Four  Frame  Cross  Members. 

42—  Drop-Forged  Front  Axle. 

43 —  Ample  Clearance  Below  Front 

Axle. 

44 —  Semi-Irreversible  Steering  Me¬ 

chanism. 

45 —  Large  Steering  Spindle  Bolt. 

46 —  Tapered  Steering  Arm. 

47 —  Spring  Cushioned  Steering 

Connecting  Rod. 

48 —  New  Departure  Ball  Bearings  in 

Front  Wheels. 

49 —  Artillery-Type  Wheels. 

50 —  Quarter-Elliptic  Springs. 

51 —  Vacuum  Fuel  Feed. 

52 —  Gasoline  Tank  Located  at  Rear. 

53— 103-inch  Wheelbase. 

54 —  Alemite  Lubricating  System. 

55 —  Full  Stream  Lines. 

56 —  Low  Seats. 

57 —  Crowned  Paneled  Fenders. 

58 —  Covered  Running  Boards. 

59 —  Positive  Door  Catches. 

60 —  Anti-Rattle  Hood  Catches. 

61 —  Double  Adjustable  Windshield. 

62 —  Demountable  Rims. 

63 —  Extra  Rim. 

64 —  Tire  Carrier. 

65 —  First  Quality  Tires. 

66 —  Speedometer. 

Open  Models 

67 —  Side  CurtainsOpen  With  Doors. 

68 —  Triple-Baked  Enamel  Finish. 

69 —  Large  Glass  Window  in  Rear 

Curtain. 

70 —  Burco  Curtain  Fasteners. 

71 —  Curved  Bottom  Windshield. 

72 —  Rubber  Weather  Strip  on  Cowl. 

73 —  Four  Doors. 


Closed  Models 

74 —  Body  by  Fisher. 

75—  Fine  Finish. 

76 —  Plate  Glass  Windows. 

77 —  Temstedt  Window  Regulators. 

78 —  Door  Locks. 

79 —  Sun  Visor. 

80—  — Windshield  Cleaner. 

81 —  Velour  Upholstery  and  Dome 

Light. 

82 —  Robe  Rail. 

83 —  Straight  Side  Cord  Tirea. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New’  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  general  tendency  of  prices  on 
fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  downward. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  heavy 
contributors  just  now.  large  quantities 
of  produce  arriving  by  truck  and  train 
front  these  States  every  morning.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  other  nearby  States  ate 
liberal  contributors  also  and  the  added 
amount  of  various  western  and  southern 
commodities  makes  the  market  look  like 
a  bee-hive  during  the  early  morning 
hours  when  the  majority  of  the  produce 
changes  hands.  Labor  Day  coming  on 
Monday  had  considerable  influence  on 
prices  and  once  they  reach  a  low  lavel  V 
it  difficult  to  bring  them  back.  Saturday 
is  generally  known  as  a  “clean-up  day 
for  perishables,  but  with  Monday  a  holi¬ 
day  receivers  were  unusually  anxious  to 
clear  their  houses  of  produce.  On  the 
other  hand  the  regular  trade  only  buys 
for  immediate  needs  which .  gives  the 
hucksters  and  “specialty  men”  a  chance 
to  “clean  up”  highly  perishables  almost 
at  their  own  prices,  or  at  least  receivers 
are  in  no  position  to  refuse  any  reason¬ 
able  offer  during  the  last  few  hours  the 
market  is  open  before  holidays.  There 
has  been  but  little  demand  for  apples, 
the  fancy  stock  moving  only  fairly.  The 
bulk  of  ithe  ordinary  run  of  apples  prob¬ 
ably  sold  between  75c  and  $1.25  a  bushel, 
but  the  market  was  very  irregular.  A 
few  Codling  and  Twenty  Ounce  ranged 
$2  to  $2.50  a  bushel  if  fancy,  and  best 
Gravensteins  reached  $2.25.  Some  bar¬ 
reled  apples  were  reported  in,  such  va¬ 
rieties  as  Wealthy  and  Maiden  Blush 
selling  generally  $2  to  $.1,  fancy  doing 
5(>c  to  $1  a  barrel  better.  The  ordinary 
run  of  pears  was  slow,  especially  mixed 
varieties.  A  few  Bartletts  were  received, 
ranging  $4  to  $7  a  barrel.  Western  box 
pears  sold  fairly  wlmn  fancy  and  such 
varieties  as  Bartlett,  B.  llardy  and 
Clairgeau  were  offered.  Practically  all 
berries  sold  on  a  dull  market  and  eliei- 
ries  are  about  done.  Just  before  Labor 
Day  the  market  on  eastern  cantaloupes 
or  muckmelons  was  in  a  demoralized 
condition  and  after  the  holiday  the  mar- 
ket  continued  weak.  Rocky  Fords  from 
the  West  sold  well.  Peach  offerings  were 
liberal,  but  large  fancv  stock  held  about 
steady  with  Virginia  Elbertas  in  six- 
basket  carriers  selling  $3  to  $3.o0.  Or¬ 
dinary  fruit  was  slow.  Delaware  is 
shipping  quite  heavily  of  peaches  and 
New  Jersey  at  this  writing  is  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  white  peach  season.  A  few 
New  .Tersev  ElbertaS  are  being  picked 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  but 
the  real  movement  will  not  occur  until 
a’-ouud  the  tenth  of  the  month.  Water¬ 
melons  have  been  doing  a  little  better, 
especially  on  the  large  fancy  sizes  which 
were  scarce.  Onions  have  been  very 
dull,  although  receipts  were  comparative¬ 
ly  light.  Carrots  have  been  moving  verv 
slowly  and  beets  were  rather  easy.  Cab¬ 
bage  was  weak  and  sweet  corn  was  more 
plentiful  and  inclined  to  be  dull.  The 
market  on  cucumbers  and  pickles  has 
been  very  unsatisfactory  and  tomatoes 
tended  downward.  Sweet  potatoes  were 
active  with  Virginia  supplying  most  of 
the  sweet  potatoes  offered,  although  Jer¬ 
sey  stock  is  beginning  to  arrive  and 
North  Carolina  is  shipping  a  few  car¬ 
loads  a  week.  Best  sweet  potatoes  have 
been  selling  up  to  $7  or  $8  a  barrel.  I  o- 
tatoes  continue  dull.  For  the  week  end¬ 
ing  August  30  receipts  of  carlots  were 
only  254  compared  with  337  for  the  week 
previous,  but  considerable  undetermined 
quantities  are  arriving  by  truck  from 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  market  on  nearbv  white  eggs  has 
been  rather  quiet.  Buyers  are  critical 
and  while  prices  on  fanciest  nearby  stock 
have  been  sustained  there  has  been  a 
tendency  toward  accumulations  of  good 
and  medium  qualities  which  means  a 
weak  market.  The  use  of  storage  eggs 
has  hurt  the  sale  on  everything  but  high 
qualitv  stock.  During  the  last  week  in 
August  45.320  cases  were  withdrawn 
from  cold  storage,  leaving  1.251.000  cases 
on  hand  on  August  30,  compared  with 
1  588.385  cases  a  vear  ago.  During  the 
same  week  29.435  casts  of  eggs  were  put 
into  storage.  Many  buyers  prefer  to  use 
a  high  quality  storing  egg  to  a  fair  qual¬ 
ity  fresh  egg. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  irregular. 
Early  in  the  week  broilers  were  weak 
and  fowl  sold  on  a  firm  market,  but  later 
fowl  showed  a  little  weakness  and  broil¬ 
ers  held  about  steady.  Receipts  of  dressed 
poultry  were  heavy  and  trading  was  gen¬ 
erally  dull.  Broilers  were  weak.  Fowls 
generally  were  steady,  although  large 
sized  stock  strengthened  a  little.  Spring 
ducks  sold  fairly. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  has  been  a  good  demand  for 
high  grade  hay,  either  old  or  new,  and 
buyers  are  beginning  to  seek  new  hay 
in  preference  to  old  stock  when  it  can  be 
bought  at  the  same  price.  Western  hay 
grading  mostly  Nos.  2  and  3  is  becom¬ 
ing  plentiful.  '  Second  cutting  of  choice 
Alfalfa  was  also  in  good  demand.  Rye 
and  oat  straw  dull.  B.  'V.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  C1TY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Fancy  prints,  lb.,  46c;  best 
dairy,  lb  45c. 

Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
44c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  52c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  30c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  No.  1, 
bushel  $1  to  $1.50;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb..  3c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  car¬ 
rots,  lb.,  5c  ;  bushel,  $1.25 ;  celery,  bunch, 
10c;  3  for  25c;  cucumbers,  small,  per 
100.  65  to  90c ;  medium,  each,  3  to  5c ; 
fresh  horseradish,  bottle,  12c;  new  green 
onions,  bunch,  5c;  kale,  pk.,  20c ;_  let¬ 
tuce.  bunch,  5c;  Boston,  head.  6c ;  onions, 
dry,  lb.,  5c ;  bushel.  $1 .75 ;  onions,  green, 
bunch,  5c  r  string  beans,  qt.,  10c;  3  for 
25c ;  peas,  3  qts.  25c ;  Columbia  berries, 
qt.,  22c ;  gooseberries,  qt.,  12c ;  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  qt..  35c ;  black  raspberries,  qt., 
20c ;  huckleberries,  in  5-qt.  Jots,  qt.,  20c ; 
peaches,  Elbertas,  qt.,  15c;  potatoes, 
new,  bushel,  $1 ;  popcorn,  shelled,  3  lbs. 
25c;  pieplant,  bunch,  5c;  radishes,  new, 
bunch.  5c;  spinach,  pk..  20c;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c ;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  35  to  40c ; 
Summer  squash,  lb.,  6c;  tomatoes,  lb., 
20c;  turnips,  lb.,  4c;  bushel.  80c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  under  4  lbs., 
lb.,  25c;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  30c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c :  ducks,  lb..  30c ;  broilers, 
1%  lbs.,  lb..  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  4  lbs.  or 
under,  lb.,  36c;  fowls.  4%  lbs.  or  over, 
lb..  38c;  geese,  lb..  35c  ducks,  lb.,  35c; 
broilers,  1%  lbs.,  lb.,  48c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c  •  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  pork  chops,  lb.. 
28c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb..  30c;  round 
steak,  lb.,  22  to  25c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c;  veal  cutlet,  lb., 
40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
45c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  rabbits, 
dressed,  lb.,  30c ;  sugar  cured  hams,  lb., 
30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Young  pigs,  each,  $5 
to  $6;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  honey, 
card,  23c;  honey,  extracted,  18c;  pure 


vinegar,  gal.,  30c;  maple  syjrup,  gal.,  $2 
to  $2.25. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  11  to 
12c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  15 
to  23c;  lamb,  lb.,  2Sc;  beef,  lb.,  6  to 
10c. 

lave  Poultry.- — D^cks.  Spring,  lb.,  25c; 
broilers,  lb..  2Se;  chickens,  lb.,  25c; 
geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c :  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks, 


broilers,  lb..  40c 
geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  lb.,  55c  ; 
45  to  50c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c: 
gooseberries,  qt. 


chickens, 


lb., 

lb., 


50c ; 
35c; 


new,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.10;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  10  to  12c ;  romaine,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c;  Summer  squash,  per 
doz.,  40  to  50c  ;  tomatoes,  14-qt.  basket, 
25  to  30c :  wax  beans,  14-qt.  basket,  50 
to  60c ;  green  beans,  14-qt.  basket,  50 
to  60c. 

Honey,  strained  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
qt.,  66  to  75c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10 ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  5-lb.  pail,  75c;  clover,  comb,  case, 
24-sec.,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
frame,  24c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to 
$2.25. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  pea, 
$4.50;  red  kidney,  $8;  medium,  $4.50; 
Yellow  Eye,  $5. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1.  lb.,  5c ;  No.  2, 
4c;  cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2, 
4c ;  bulls  and  stags,  4c ;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3;  sheen  skins,  each,  50c  to  $1.50; 
calf,  No.  1.  17  to  18c;  No.  2.  15  %c  to 
16%c  ;  lamb.  25c  to  $1.25  ;  shearlings,  10 
to  75c;  wool,  fleece,  lb..  38c;  unwashed, 
medium,  38c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.45;  old,  $1.25 
to  $1.30;  new,  corn,  shelled,  bu.,  $1.37 
to  $1.38 ;  oats,  bu.,  59  to  60c ;  rye,  95c 
to  $1. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1.  $22  to  $23; 
mixed,  ton,  $16  to  $18 ;  Alfalfa,  ton. 
$20;  damaged  stock,  t(yi,  $15  to  $18;  oat 
straw,  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw,  $14  to 
$16 ;  rye  straw,  $18. 


eggs,  40c;  duck  eggs, 

elderberries,  bu.,  $1 ; 

6VUOV„ _ _ _  .....  10c;  huckleberries, 

crate.  $5  to  $5.75;  qt.,  20c;  blackberries, 
(it.,  22c;  peaches,  basket.  75c;  pears, 
bu..  $2;  plums,  basket.  35c;  beans,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 :  beets,  bu.,  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz., 
40c ;  per  100,  $4.50 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  ; 
cauliflower,  head.  15  to  25c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  50c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  75c;  small 
cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.25;  eggplant,  head, 
24c;  garlic,  doz.  bunches,  50c;  honey,  qt., 
75c  •  per  cap.  30c ;  Boston  lettuce,  head. 
10c;  lettuce,  leaf,  bunch.  3  to  4c;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.50;  doz.  bunches.  20c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  75c:  peppers,  bu..  $1.50;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bunches,  25c;  spinach,  bu..  $1.25; 
sweet  corn,  doz.  ears,  15c;  tomatoes,  bu., 
75c;  turnips,  doz.  bunches,  40c;  squash, 
bu..  50c. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton,  $18;  straw,  ton.  $14 
to  $17:  wheat,  bu..  $1.30;  oats,  bu.,  65 
to  72c ;  corn,  bu.,  $1.38  to  $1.43. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  forequar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  14c;  hindquarters,  lb.,  17%  to 
1814c;  hogs,  light.  11%  to  12%c;  heavy, 
lb., 9%  to  10% c ;  Spring  lamb,  lb..  27  to 
28c;  yearling  lambs,  lb..  17  to  19c;  mut¬ 
ton.  lb.,  10c;  veal,  lb.,  16  to  17c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  light,  lb.,  2oc  ; 
heavy,  lb..  28c ;  fowls,  light,  lb.,  18  to 
21c;  heavy,  lb.,  24  to  26c;  stags,  lb., 
15c:  old  roosters,  lb..  15c;  pigeons,  each. 
15  to  20c:  ducks,  lb.,  20  to  24c;  geese, 
lb..  16c. 

Butter,  lb.,  crocks,  40  to  45c;  eggs, 
35  to  40c. 

Apples.  Red  Astraehan.  bu..  75  to  90c; 
Yellow  Transparent,  bu.,  70  to  75c; 
Dutchess,  bu..  70c  to  $1 :  blackberries, 
crate.  $6.50  to  $7  ;  quart.  20  to  22c ;  el¬ 
derberries,  14-qt.  basket,  50c ;  huckleber¬ 
ries.  crate.  $7 ;  plums.  14-qt.  basket.  50 
to  75c ;  peaches,  10-qt.  basket,  40  to  50c ; 
pears,  14-qt.  basket,  50c  to  $1  ;  beets, 
basket,  40  to  50c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
30  to  40c;  ton,  $8  to  $10;  cantaloupe, 
crate.  $1.50  to  $4;  carrots,  basket,  40 
to  50c ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $3 ;  cel- 
erv,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  75c ;  corn,  green, 
doz.,  15  to  25c;  Golden  Bantam,  doz., 
15  to  25c ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  30  to  50c ; 
dill  pickles,  per  100.  50  to  60c ;  pickles, 
ner  100.  small,  30  to  40c;  eggplant, 
doz..  $1.25  to  $1.75;  horseradish,  lb.,  8 
to  10c;  kale,  bu..  45  to  50c;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  50  to  75c ;  Boston,  crate,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  onions,  Spanish,  crate.  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  15 
to  20c;  onions,  dry,  100  lbs.,  $3  to  $3.25; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  peppers, 
green.  14-qt.  basket,  60  to  65c;  potatoes. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  city  produce  markets  are  pretty 
steady,  with  a  good  many  articles  more 
or  less  firm.  Berries  are  about  gone, 
which  seems  to  firm  up  peaches,  but 
melons  have  been  too  plenty.  Not  much 
homegrown  green  corn  yet,  so  that  is 
high. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  firm  ;  creamery,  38  to  43c ; 
dairy,  28  to  33c;  crocks,  22  to  24c;  com¬ 
mon,  18  to  20c.  Cheese,  quiet ;  new 
daisies  and  flats,  ‘21  to  22c;  longhorns, 
22  to  23c ;  limburger,  32  to  34c ;  block 
Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery, 
38  to  44c;  State  and  western  candled, 
32  to  36c ;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm ;  turkeys,  33  to 
36c ;  fowls,  2S  to  30c  ;  broilers,  34  to  40c  ; 
old  roosters,  18  to  19c;  ducks,  27  to  28c; 
geese,  20  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  steady ; 
fowls,  24  to  26c  ;  bi’oilers,  20  to  30c ;  old 
roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  22  to  25c; 
geese,  17  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady,  after  decline  ;  Wealthy, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  Astraehan,  90c  to  $1 ;  Duch¬ 
ess,  sweets,  50  to  90c ;  seconds,  25  to  50c. 
Potatoes,  firm  ;  homegrown,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1 ;  Eastern  Shore,  bbl.,  $2.85  to  $3 ; 
sweets,  $S.50  to  $9. 

FRUITS - MELONS 

Peaches,  firm ;  homegrown,  1/3-bu. 
basket,  75c  to  $1  ;  others,  bu.,  $3  to  $4.25. 
Pears,  steady ;  California,  box,  $3.50  to 
$3.75 ;  Clapp,  Tyson,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
Bell,  $1  to  $1.25.  Plums,  steady  ;  home¬ 
grown,  4-qt.  basket,  25  to  30c.  Can¬ 
taloupes,  easy  ;  homegrown,  bu.,  $3  to  $4  ; 
Maryland,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  honey- 
dew,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25.  Watermelons, 
each,  20  to  60c. 

GRAPES — BERRIES 

Grapes,  steady;  Malaga,  lug,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  Thomson,  $1  to  $1.10.  Huckle¬ 
berries,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  blackberries, 
qt.,  10  to  13c;  currants,  qt.,  20  to  28c; 
gooseberries,  qt.,  10  to  12c. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady ;  white  kidney,  cwt., 
$10.50  to  $11;  marrow,  $9  to  $10;  red 
kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6.50  to  $7  ; 
pea,  $5.75  to  $6.  Onions,  steady  ;  Eben- 
ezer.  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  western,  cwt., 
$3  to  $3.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  unsteady  ;  beans,  green  and 
wax.  bu.  $1  to  $1.25;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c;  cabbage, 
hamper,  30  to  60c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  celery,  small 
bunch,  20  to  25c ;  corn,  Golden  Bantam, 
doz.  ears,  10  to  15c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  let¬ 
tuce,  2-doz.  box.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Iceberb, 
crate,  $3.50  to  $4;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  40c ;  peas,  bag,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  bu..  90c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10;  turnips, 
yellow,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
22c ;  dark.  17  to  18c ;  fancy  case,  $5  to 
$6.  Maple  products,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  18 
to  22c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

FEEDS 

Hay.  firm  ;  Timothy,  bulk.  ton.  $18  to 
$22;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $21  ;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $14;  wheat  and  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$12;  wheat  bran,  c-arlot,  ton.  $29.50; 
middlings,  $31  :  Red-dog.  $41.50 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $44.70  ;  oilmeal,  $46  ;  hominy, 
$44.90 ;  gluten,  $43.90 :  oat  feed,  $16.50. 

j.  w.  c. 


50c  to  $1.25 ;  Gravenstein,  50c  to  $1.50. 

BUTTER 

Extra  creamery,  39  to  39%c;  firsts,  37 
to  38%c;  seconds,  35  to  36%c. 

CHEESE 

Fresh  extras,  21  to  21%c;  firsts,  20 
to  20%c. 

EGGS 

Hennery,  brown  extras,  60  to  61c: 
white  and  mixed  extras,  54  to  55c;  west¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  3S  to  40c ;  western  sec¬ 
onds,  30  to  32c. 

VARIOUS  FRUITS 

Huckleberries,  qt.,  10  to  25c ;  muskmel- 
ons,  bu.  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25  ;  watermel¬ 
ons,  each  20  to  60c;  peaches,  6-basket 
carrier,  $1.50  to  $3. 

nAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy.  $30  to  $32 :  No. 
2,  $26  to  $27  ;  No.  3,  $17  to  $19 ;  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  $25 ;  swale,  $17  to  $20. 
Straw — Rye,  $22  to  $23  ;  oat,  $13  to  $15 ; 
wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

POTATOES 

New  Jersey,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.60  to  $1.65 ; 
nearby,  box,  75  to  85c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  25  to  27c;  broilers,  28  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  32c ;  broilers,  36  to  41c ; 
ducklings,  24  to  27c;  old  roosters,  18  to 
20c. 

VEGETABLES 

String  beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  vabbage, 
box,  50  to  60c;  lettuce,  box,  40  to  75c; 
radishes,  box,  50  to  85c;  spinach,  box, 
75c  to  $1 ;  squash,  box,  25  to  50c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Williams,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50;  Astraehan, 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

MILK 

September  4,  1924. 

September  League-pool  price  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201 -210-mile  zone:  Class  1, 
$2.60  per  100  11m ;  Class  2A,  $2;  Class 
2B,  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2.05;  Class  3, 
$1.45. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.39  @$0.39% 

Good  to  choice . 36  @  .3S% 

Lower  grades . 33  @  Mo 

Packing  stock . 25  @  .29 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  fresh  spec.  .$0.20% @$0.21% 

Skims  . 06  @  .12 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  market..  .17% 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.55@$0.56 

Medium  to  good . .45@  .52 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  .47@  .4S 

Gathered,  best  .  .42@  .43 

Common  to  good . 28@  .35 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20 @$0.27 

Broilers  . 26@  .28 

Roosters . 15@  .16 

Ducks,  Spring . 23@  .26 

Geese . 11@  .12 

Rabbits,  lb . 28@  .29 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.39@$0.40 

Common  to  good . 25@  .3.> 

Broilers,  best . 42 @  .43 

Fair  to  good .  .35@  .40 

Roosters  . 16@  .20 

Ducks . 23  @  .24 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  5.00@  8.00 

9  to  10  lbs . 5.25 @  6.50 

7  to  8  lbs .  3.50@  o.OO 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.18@$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 14@  .17 

Culls . 10@  .12 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs.  .  .  .  $12.00@$14.00 

Lower  grades .  7.00 @  9.00 

Sheen  . .  2.50@  5.00 

Lambs .  12.00@  14.75 

Hogs  .  S.50@  10.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.50@$1.00 

Cabbage,  bbl . 75@  1.00 

Carrots,  bu . 40@  .75 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 75@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 25 @  1.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate  .  1.0O@  2.25 

Sweet  corn.  100  .  1.50@  3.50 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.25@  2.75 

Parsley,  100  bunches . 1.00@  1.50 

Peas,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches  ....  1.00@  2.00 

Peppers,  bu . 1.00@  2.25 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Squash,  bn . 1.00@  1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 25 @  1.50 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.25@  2.25 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate . 75@  1.25 

12-qt.  basket  . 25@  .50 

POTATOES 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . $1.00@1.75 

Norfolk  .  1.00@  1.50 

Long  Island  .  2.50@  2.75 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack .  1.00@  2.2o 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 3.00@  7.00 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu .  $0.50@  $2.25 

Barrel  .  1.00@  3.75 

Peaches.  6-till  carrier  ...  1.00i@  3.50 

(Continued  on  page  1197) 
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Destroying  Ants  With 
Cyanide 

I  noticed  an  article  on  the  use  of  hydro¬ 
cyanic  gas  for  the  destruction  of  various 
pests,  including  ants.  No  instructions 
are  given  except  for  woodchucks.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  know  the  procedure  for  rid¬ 
ding  an  old  rambling  frame  house  of  ants 
by  this  method.  The  building  in  question 
is  in  use  both  Winter  and  Summer,  never 
closed.  Part  of  the  year  it  is  used  as  a 
boys’  school.  It  is  since  the  school  has 
been  opened  that  the  ants  have  been 
troublesome.  Before  that  it  was  closed 
iii  Winter.  c.  T.  b. 

New  York. 

The  article  on  page  1023  takes  up  the 
application  of  calcium  cyanide  as  an  in¬ 
secticide.  I  do  not  recommend  that  it  be 
used  as  an  indoor  fumigant  by  inexperi¬ 
enced  people.  The  gas  is  too  dangerous. 
To  employ  a  professional  fumigator  who 
uses  liquefied  cyanogen  would  be  safer 
and  more  satisfactory. 

However,  I  will  give  directions  to  be 
used  in  case  you  wish  to  attempt  this 
dangerous  procedure.  All  doors,  windows, 
cracks  and  openings  must  be  sealed  up 
with  paper  strips  or  stufTed  with  cloths, 
etc.  Some  sort  of  a  device  must  be  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  open  the  upper  windows 
from  the  outside.  The  lower  windows 
ind  doors  can  be  opened  from  the  outside 
first  and  the  upstairs  windows  and  doors 
two  or  three  hours  later.  The  calcium 
cyanide  can  be  spread  out  on  newspapers 
in  each  room,  using  about  from  *4  to  % 
oz.  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  for  an  over-night  ap¬ 
plication,  or  1  or  2  oz.  per  1.000  cu.  ft. 
for  three  or  four  hours’  exposure.  As  the 
house  in  question  is  reported  as  very 
porous,  it  may  need  larger  amounts  of 
calcium  cyanide  and  a  longer  exposure. 
I  think  chlorcynogen  less  dangerous  and 
just  as  effective  a  fumigant,  and  sulphur 
burning  almost  as  effective. 

O.  T.  B.  does  not  state  the  kind  of  ants 
that  cause  the  trouble,  and  the  source  of 
the  ants  is  not  given.  If  they  are  one  of 
the  three  or  four  species  of  tiny  red  or 
black  ant  that  get  into  sugar,  candy,  etc., 
they  can  best  be  controlled  by  local  meas¬ 
ures.  Injecting  oil  of  lemon  diluted  with 
alcohol.  1  per  cent  of  phenol  or  crude 
carbolic,  kerosene  or  gasoline  mixed  with 
carbon  tetrachloride  or  a  weak  solution 
of  “lysol”  will  kill  ants,  as  well  as  repel 
successors.  Food  traps  of  sponges  soaked 
in  sugar  water,  poison  baits  of  tartar 
emetic,  lead  arsenate,  or  arsenic  trioxide 
are  very  effective. 

CLARENCE  M.  WINCH  El  . I,. 


Borers  in  Quince  Trees 

I  have  two  quince  trees  which  have 
three  or  four  holes  in  the  trunk  about 
half  an  inch  to  two  inches  from  the 
ground.  I  have  run  a  wire  in  the  holes 
to  find  if  it  had  any  borers  but  could  not 
find  any.  All  holes  run  down  about  two 
inches  inside,  the  wire  will  not  go  fur¬ 
ther.  The  roots  seem  alive  with  ants, 
could  they  be  causing  the  trouble? 

Bloomfield,  N.  ,T.  G.  n. 

The  round  holes,  which  are  probably 
about  the  size  of  a  lead1  pencil,  are  the 
exit  holes  of  the  beetle  of  the  round 
headed  apple-tree  borer.  You  will  have 
no  success  probing  for  the  insect  in  these 
holes  because  it  has  completed  its  three- 
year  life  cycle  in  the  tree  and  has  finally 
emerged,  making  this  large  hole  in  its 
exit.  This  borer  was  fully  discussed  on 
page  984  of  the  issue  for  July  12. 

II.  B.  T. 


Earthworms  in  Tobacco 
Beds 

I  have  been  troubled  for  the  past  two 
years  with  earthworms  in  my  tobacco 
beds.  Is  there  any  remedy  or  prevention? 

Massachusetts.  a.  l.  b. 

Earthworms  can  be  kept  under  con¬ 
trol  by  spraying  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  present  with  corrosive  sublimate  one 
ounce  to  30  gallons  of  water.  The  writer 
does  not  know  what  effect  this  would  have 
on  the  tobacco  plants  and  he  would  sug¬ 
gest  experimenting  on  a  small  part  of 
the  bed  at  first.  It  would  be  safer  to 
treat  the  soil  first  with  the  mixture  and 
wait  a  few  days  before  planting  the  seed. 
This  is  only  a  suggestion  and  we  have 
not  definite  experimental  work  on  which 
to  base  any  authoritative  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Spraying  the  soil  with  nicotine 
sulphate  at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoon  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  might  kill  and  discourage 
the  worms.  Moreover  there  would  be 
no  danger  of  injuring  the  tobacco  plants 
with  this  mixture. 


Delivere 

€ast  of  the 
Mississippi 
Rivei 


Fall  spraying  with  Scalecide  controls 
psylla  and  peach  leaf  curl.  Spring  ap¬ 
plication  controls  aphis,  pear  thrips, 
leaf  miner,  case  bearer  and  leaf  rol¬ 
ler.  Either  fall  or  spring  spraying  with 
Scalecide  controls  scale,  bud  moth, 
European  red  mite,  fungus  or  blight 
cankers  from  which  are  spread  fire 
blight,  collar  rot  and  root  rot.  And 
in  addition,  year  after  year  use  of 
Scalecide  invigorates  the  trees. 


,  Drum 
$2.  Cxtva 
( Returnable ) 


Buy  Scalecide  on  Price 


The  new  15 -gallon  package 
contains  enough  Scalecide  to 
spray  as  many  trees,  until  they 
drip,  as  one  50 -gallon  barrel 
of  lime  sulfur,  applied  with 
equal  thoroughness.  And,  as 
it  requires  only  half  as  much 
time  and  labor  to  apply  the 
Scalecide  as  the  lime  sulfur, 
spraying  with  Scalecide  is 
cheaper.  But  more  important, 
Scalecide  will  make  a  better  or¬ 
chard.  It  is  guaranteed  to  do  so. 

Scalecide  is  not  an  oil  emulsion 
but  a  miscible  oil  that  mixes 
instantly  with  cold  water  and 
stays  mixed  without  agitation. 
Its  continuous  use  for  the  past 
twenty  years  throughout  the 


fruit-growing  world  has  proven 
that  it  will  not  do  injury  such 
as  has  been  so  often  attributed 
to  oil  emulsions  and  improper¬ 
ly  made  miscible  oils. 

On  every  tree,  shrub  and  vine 
that  sheds  its  leaves  in  winter — 
use  Scalecide  as  your  dormant 
spray.  Then  you  will  know 
that  you  have  done  all  that 
can  be  done  at  that  particular 
time  by  any  dormant  spray  or 
combination  of  sprays.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  carry  Scalecide, 
show  him  this  advertisement 
— or  order  direct  from  us. 
In  any  event  write  today  for 
the  new  booklet,  “Economy  of 
Scalecide’’ — free  for  the  asking. 


Carboleine 
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B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  Department  16  50  Church  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


A  miscible  oil — has 
been  in  use  longer 
than  any  oil  spray  on 
the  market,  except 
Scalecide,  and  kills 
scale  as  well  as  Scale- 
cideeven  at  a  weaker 
dilution-and  known 
to  be  safe.  While  it 
will  not  do  all  that 
Scalecide  will  do, 
neither  will  any 
otherdormantspray. 
Price:  $20  per  50- 
gallon  barrel  includ¬ 
ing  container,  f.o.b. 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Oil  Emulsions 

While  oil  emulsions 
have  not  yet  proven 
their  value  and  safe¬ 
ty,  and  we  do  not 
recommend  them, 
we  will  supply  them 
to  you  of  a  quality 
and  stability  not  ob¬ 
tainable  elsewhere. 
If  you  insist  on  using 
oil  emulsions,  let  us 
quote  you  prices. 


/ 
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THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY'  ^Y 


This  One  Engine' 
Does  Every 
Farm  Job 


1  I  set  out  to  build  a  Farm  engine 
that  would  have  every  feature 
the  farmer  wanted  and  none  he 
didn’t  want.  It  has  now  been 
on  the  market  six  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users  tell  me 
I’ve  succeeded.  I’m  proud  to 
have  this  engine  bear  my  name.’’ 

— A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS 
FARM 
ENGIN  E 


There  is  no  other  farm  engine 
like  it.  Simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the 
place  of  six  engines.  It  will  give 
from  1  yi  to  6  H.  P.,  yet  it  is  so 
light  that  two  men  can  carry  it 
easily.  Set  it  anywhere  and 
put  it  to  work. 

Change  Power 
as  Needed 

It  is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need 
6,  or  lyi  H.  P.  when  you  need 
only  lyi,  or  any  power  in  be¬ 
tween.  Fuel  consumption  in 
proportion  to  power  used  and 
remarkably  low  at  all  times. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to 
another  is  instantaneous. 

Barns  Kerosene 

Operates  with  kerosene  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Easy  starting,  no  crank¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  gas  engine 


value  on  the  market.  And  you 
can  prove  all  of  these  statements 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 

What  Users  Say 

Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  Hannibal, 
New  York,  says:  “Only  engine 
economical  for  all  jobs.  I  run  a 
28-inch  cord  wood  saw,  a  24- 
inch  rip  saw,  a  washer,  a  pump, 
and  a  grinder,  and  it  sure  runs 
them  fine.  It  has  perfect  run¬ 
ning  balance,  and  it  sets  quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Mani- 
toulan  Island,  Ontario,  says: 
vHave  given  my  Edwards  four 
years’  steady  work  and  like  it 
fine.  It  uses  very  little  fuel.  I 
run  a  28-inch  cord  wood  saw, 
also  a  rip  saw,  8-inch  grinder, 
ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for 
shop,  churn,  washer,  separator 
and  pump.  Have  had  ten  other 
engines  and  the  Edwards  beats 
them  all." 

Frank  Foell,  of  Cologne,  New 
Jersey,  says:  “  It’s  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  own  an  Edwards  engine. 
I  run  a  wood  saw,  cement  mixer. 


rkakle  Engine 


threshing  machine,  etc.  Do 
work  for  my  neighbors.  Easy 
to  move  around  and  easy  to  run. 
I  would  not  have  any  other.’; 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now—  I  want  to  prove  my 
claims  to  you.  I  want  to  send 
you  an  Edwards  Engine  for  ab¬ 
solutely  free  trial.  Just  write 
your  name  and  address  on  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail.  I  will  send  at 
once  complete  details  about  my 
farm  engine  and  about  my  free 
trial  offer.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Mail  coupon  now. 


a 


enWARDS  MOTOR  ohto 

171»  Main  Street,  P  send 

.  Without  cost^obl^ 

1  “ngiue.^  detaUs  of  your  free  tn«I 
•  offer. 

I  . 

I  Name . 

J  Address . 


C* GENUINE  KID 
COMFORT  SLIPPER 
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JRaRE  bargain  in 
(line  black  vici-kid  with  flexible 
hand  turned  good-wearing 
leather  soles 
and  smooth  in- , 
ner  soles.  Rubber 
heels.  Si?es3-{ 

Wide  Widths 
Order  No.Ol 


Money  back 
promptly 
if  not  do- 
lighted 


WE  PAY 

POSTAGE  if  money  - 

i-  _  or  cheek  accompanies  order;  or  you  can  PAY 
POSTMAN  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Mention  No.  01273, 
eize  and  width  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  now  wear. 

Free  Catalnvnn  of  wonderful  values  in  men’s. 
rree  catalogue  women’s  and  children’s  shoes. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO..  Inc.  Dent.  8H12 

102  Hopkins  Placo  Baltimore,  Md. 


^NICOTINE  SULPHATE 
i jjsr 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
212  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City. 


apms 

[plant-lice] 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.~ N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta . 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  sight  on  the 
farm  just  now  is  the  pumpkin  field  on  the 
sloping  hillside  just  above  the  spring. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  one  would  nev¬ 
er  look  for  beauty  in  a  pumpkin.  If 
there  ever  was  a  product  of  which  it 
might  be  said  “handsome  is  as  handsome 
does,”  popular  vote  would  name  the 
pumpkin.  Of  course  the  boy  who  carves 
some  hideous  face  in  the  pumpkin  shell 
and  puts  a  lighted  candle  inside  thinks  he 
has  something  of  beauty,  or  the  hungry 
man  who  has  a  mate  possessing  that  rare 
skill  of  blending  sugar,  pumpkin,  milk, 
butter  and  flour  into  a  good  pumpkin  pie 
will  have  brief  visions  of  glory,  but  who 
ever  thought  of  matching  a  pumpkin  field 
with  a  rose  garden?  You  might  change 
your  mind  if  you  could  stand  in  our  lane 
and  look  up  the  slope  in  the  morning  just 
before  the  sun  has  fully  dried  the  vines 
and  killed  the  sparkle  of  the  dew.  You 
would  see  a  mass  of  rippling  green.  The 
vines  are  of  several  shades  of  color,  and 
the  sweet  corn  growing  between  the  hills 
shows  still  another  shade.  Scattered  all 
through  this  shimmering  mass  are  the 
dark  yellow  pumpkin  flowers.  The  dew- 
drops  sparkle  like  diamonds.  Here  and 
there  are  little  patches  of  brown  earth  by 
way  of  contrast.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight. 
T  once  heard  Jacob  Riis  tell  of  how  he 
invited  a  group  of  Italian  children  to 
spend  a  week  or  more  on  his  farm.  The 
Italians  have  had  beauty  and  color  con¬ 
trasts  bred  into  them  for  many  genera¬ 
tions,  and  these  little  children  picked 
every  squash  flower  they  could  find — not 
knowing  that  in  thus  gratifying  their  love 
of  beauty  they  put  an  end  to  the  practical 

value  of  a  squash  ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  imagine  we  can  all  get  a  good  lesson 
out  of  that,  and  particularly  some  of 
those  educators  wrho,  in  their  great  de¬ 
sire  to  beautify  what  they  call  “the  drab 
lives  of  country  people,”  carry  their  ideas 
too  far  and  breed  in  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  whait  I  may  call  mental  mongrels 
or  mules.  By  that  I  mean  a  heritage  of 
very  close,  narrow  practical  way  of  liv¬ 
ing.  crossed  on  an  education  that  is  too 
artistic  and  poetical.  I  knew  an  old 
farmer  who  hired  one  of  these  impractical 
young  men.  They  came  to  picking  peaches 
and  the  young  fellow,  with  his  soul  full  of 
beauty  and  color,  would  stop  with  his 
basket  half  filled  to  stare  at  the  beautiful 
crop — red  and  gold  and  white,  showing 
against  the  dark  green  leaves. 

“Here,  you  !”  shouted  the  farmer,  “Get 
busy!  Pick  peaches!  What  are  you 
mooning  about?  There’s  a  storm  coming. 
If  we  don’t  get  this  crop  off  today  it  will 
be  lost !” 

“But  they  are  so  pretty,”  said  the 
young  man.  “It  seems  almost  a  shame  to 
cat  them  !” 

“Well,  ‘pretty’  won’t  pay  your  wages 
or  buy  fertilizers.  I'm  not  ashamed  to 
handle  the  money  they  bring.  That’s  the 
way  I  support  my  family.  A  peach  was 
made  to  eat.  Get  busy  I” 

At  noon  the  farmer  talked  it  over  with 
his  wife  and  daughter.  “Can  you  beat 
it?  Henry  stood  stock  still  in  the  orchard 
just  looking  at  the  peaches.  Hated  to 
pick  them  because  they  were  ‘so  pretty. 
Say.  that  beats  me  to  death  !” 

lie  expected  his  daughter  to  agree  with 
him  and  laugh  at  this  “moon  calf,”  but 
instead  of  that  she  said  soberly  : 

“Father,  I  wish  you  and  Henry  could 
make  a  little  exchange.  I  wish  you  had 
some  of  his  love  of  beauty.  I  wish  you 
were  not  so  color  blind,  and  I  wish  Henry 
had  more  of  your  practical  sense  and  en¬ 
ergy.  YTou  have  both  been  educated  in 
the'  wrong  way.  Your  training  has  been 
too  narrow.  Henry  can  see  nothing  but 
the  beauty  of  a  crop ;  you  see  only  the 
utility — the  money.  You  would  both  be 
better  men  if  you  could  exchange  just  a 
little.” 

She  spoke  gently.  Some  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  make  the  mistake  of  sneering  about 
such  things.  Their  “artistic”  training 
seems  to  make  them  impatient.  That 
farmer  thought  about  it  all  the  afternoon. 
After  supper  he  sat  out  under  the  tree, 
still  thinking  about  it  as  he  smoked  his 
pipe.  Down  by  the  gate  below  the  barn 
Henry  and  the  daughter  stood  looking  off 
to  the  west.  They  were  not  talking  — • 
they  just  stood  and  watched  the  sunset, 
as  the  red  and  pink  flamed  up  in  the  eky 
and  then  slowly  faded  out.  And  some¬ 
how,  though  the  farmer  knew  that  Henry 
was  neglecting  his  chores  to  play  the  part 
of  star  gazer,  he  made  no  protest,  for 
somehow  that  glorious  bank  of  color  had 
a  new  meaning  to  him.  It  eeomed  some¬ 
how  like  a  human  life  flaming  up  in 
strong  rich  colors  in  its  flush  and  pride, 
and  then  slowly  fading  away  to  a  great 
peace  as  evening  fell. 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  it  is  not  entirely  the  beauty  of  that 
field  which  pleases  me.  These  brilliant 
flowers  celebrate  an  industrial  victory. 
This  gently  sloping  hillside  has  always 
been  my  ideal  for  a  strawberry  field. 
What  Marshall,  Gandy  and  Howard 
would  grow  there!  I  tried  part  of  it 
once  and  failed  because  the  crab  grass 
had  taken  possession  of  it,  and  there 
never  was  a  strawberry  that  could  hold 
its  own  with  crab  grass.  You  think  you 
have  the  berries  going  right — and  then  ! 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo  at  the  close  of  day, 


seated  on  his  horse,  raised  himself  in  his 
stirrups  and  looked  over  the  field.  Be¬ 
hind  the  English  army  was  a  thick  wood. 
Could  be  drive  them  into  it,  the  identity 
of  the  army  would  be  lost — and  then  !  It 
seemed  like  the  crowning  of  his  campaign, 
when  suddenly  a  great  mass  of  troops 
appeared  on  his  right.  Blueher  had 
broken  through.  That  is  about  the  way 
our  berries  went  in  former  years.  This 
year  we  tried  it  again,  very  much,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  as  Napoleon  would  have  done  could 
he  have  come  back  from  St.  Helena  and 
raised  another  army.  But,  as  Kipling 
says : 

“How  far  is  St.  Helena  from  the  field  of 
Waterloo? 

A  near  way,  a  clear  way,  the  ship  will 
take  you  through, 

A  pleasant  place  for  gentlemen  with 
little  left  to  do, 

Morning  never  tires  you  till  the  after¬ 
noon.” 

In  order  to  raise  strawberries  you 
must  keep  the  Prussians  away,  and  in 
this  field  the  Prussians  are  crab  grass. 
Napoleon  lost  Waterloo  because  Grouchy 
failed  to  act.  May  I  say  that  Grouchy 
seems  to  have  stood  still — nursing  some 
form  of  a  grouch,  and  the  only  way  to 
cure  that  is  to  dig  it  out  by  the  roots. 
We  plowed  that  field  early,  and  harrowed 
it  four  times  with  a  spring-tooth.  At 
each  round  of  the  field  the  harrow  teeth 
would  be  wound  thick  with  grass  roots. 
Yret  still  they  come.  Finally  this  field 
was  marked  3%  ft.  each  way.  Connec¬ 
ticut  field  pumpkins  were  planted  in 
every  other  hill,  thus  making  them  7  ft. 
apart.  Then  we  planted  Early  Mam¬ 
moth  sweet  corn  in  the  odd  rows.  Al¬ 
most  before  the  field  could  be  planted. the 
crab  grass  was  back.  It  had  had  its 
own  way  for  years,  and  now  it  came 
sneaking  in  underground  confident  of  its 
power.  We  ripped  through  with  the 
cultivator  seven  times  before  the  pump¬ 
kin  vines  ran  out  into  the  rows  and  then 
we  did  a  thorough  job  with  hoes.  There 
was  no  perfunctory  scratching  over  the 
ground  about  this,  but  a  thorough  dig¬ 
ging.  Every  root  and  weed  was  dug  up 
with  the  dirt  shaken  from  it.  But  we 
have  a  breed  or  strain  of  crab  grass  that 
can  put  up  a  remarkable  battle  for  life. 
It  is  said  that  you  can  dig  up  a  root  of 
it,  shake  it  free  from  dirt,  let  it  dry  in 
the  sun.  then  put  it  on  top  of  a  concrete 
fence  post,  and  it  will  make  its  way  to 
the  ground  and  pull  so  hard  through  the 
soil  that  it  will  loosen  the  post.  Bear  in 
mind  that  I  do  not  make  that  direct  claim, 
but  it  has  seemed  quite  probable  in  for¬ 
mer  years  after  working  all  Summer  at 
the  job  of  slaughtering  it.  This  crab 
grass  root  is  used  as  a  medicine.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  New  Jersey  article 
would  make  the  lame  jump  and  the 
halt  break  their  bridle! 

***** 

We  dug  these  roots  out  and  then 
drove  through  the  field  with  a  wagon 
and  loaded  on  every  weed  we  could  find. 
There  were  many  loads  of  them.  They 
were  piled  high  on  a  side  hill  where  the 
wash  from  the  hills  has  started  to  dig 
out  a  gully  in  the  road  until  the  stones 
are  exposed.  Let  us  see  if  these  crab 
grass  roots  will  accept  the  job  of  holding 
these  stones  together !  But  after  all 
this  work  the  pumpkin  field  is  clear — as 
it  never  wras  before.  A  few  weeds  have 
come  in,  but  they  can  be  easily  handled. 
The  vines  are  green  and  strong,  and  you 
never  saw  such  flowers.  It.  will  be  a 
race  with  the  frost,  for  everything  is  late 
this  year — including  the  corn — but  the 
hot  weather  ought  to  carry  us  through. 
This  soil  will  be  in  good  shape  for  ber¬ 
ries  next  year.  That’s  one  thing  about 
crab  grass.  When  it  works  in  fully  the 
soil  is  always  rich  in  humus.  In  fact  our 
Jersey  crab  grass  is  about  the  best  hu¬ 
mus  maker  we  have.  Farmers  hate  and 
despise  it,  but  when  it  works  into  an 
orchard  after  Summer  cultivation  it  does 
great  work.  Many  years  ago  The  R. 
IT.-Y.  conducted  a  “free  seed  distribu¬ 
tion” — sending  out  seeds  of  novelty  each 
year.  One  year  it  distributed  seed  of 
Johnson  grass.  This  is  about  first  cousin 
to  crab  grass — making  a  heavy  growth 
above  ground,  and  very  useful  in  many 
parts  of  the  South.  Some  of  our  people 
planted  this  seed  and  it  ran  away  from 
them.  It  made  its  way  underground — 
all  over  the  farm — and  proved  a  great 
nuisance.  In  one  case  an  elderly  man 
had  a  poor  farm  which  he  was  trying  to 
cultivate.  He  was  slowly  starving  to 
death  on  it.  He  seeded  this  Johnson 
grass  and  it  ran  all  over  his  place — a 
terrible  weed  in  his  plan  of  farming.  The 
old  man  quit  in  despair,  but  his  son  let 
the  “weed”  grow,  bought  sheep  and  cat¬ 
tle  and  made  more  by  pasturing  them  on 
the  Johnson  grass  than  father  ever  did 
with  all  his  hard  work.  In  some  parts 
of  New  England  this  crab  grass  has  be¬ 
come  a  terrible  curse — at  least  that  is 
what  farmers  think  as  it  runs  in  and 
possesses  their  land — but  it  leaves  the 
soil  better  than  before  it  entered.  But 
someone  says :  “Why  do  you  raise  -these 
common  pumpkins?  If  you  want  vines 
why  not  some  high  quality  of  melons?” 
Years  ago  melon  growing  was  a  great 
industry  in  this  part  of  New  Jersey. 
Vine  diseases  and  competition  have  well 
nigh  destroyed  it.  Melons  come  into  the 
New  York  market  all  the  way  from 
South  Africa  to  Canada  in  their  season 


One  Man 
Cross-Cut  Saw  Machine 


“YOU  NEVER  SAW  A  SAW  SAW 
LIKE  THIS  SAW  SAWS” 


One  Man  Does  the  Work  of  Two  With  This  Machine. 

Does  More  Work  With  Less  Labor  and  Saves  Time  and  Money. 

Folds  Up,  Convenient  and  Easy  to  Carry.  Weighs  Less  than  Ten  pounds. 
Saws  Trees  Down,  Saws  Trees  Up.  Fastest  Saw  for  Cord  Wood. 

Tested  and  Approved  by  the  Forestry  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  After  Thorough  Demonstration. 

Use  It,  You  Will  Like  It. 


HERE  IS  OUR  OFFER: 

We  will  send  you  a  complete  Regina  One-Man  Cross-Cut  Saw  Machine 
ready  to  use  on  a  5  days  free  trial.  You  agree  to  give  it  a  thorough  and 
fair  trial  and  if  it  does  not  live  up  to  all  our  claims,  send  it  back  without 
one  cent  cost  to  you. 

If  you  keep  it,  send  us  $15.00  in  full  payment. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Folder. 

r  AGENTS:  We  are  now  ready  to  appoint  County  Agents*  Write"} 

Lj for  details  and  give  us  complete  information  about  yourself.  J 

Dep’t  M  THE  REGINA  CORPORATION,  Rahway,  New  Jersey 


Moncrief  Furnaces-* 

Make  fhe  Thermometer  Jump  —Not  the  Coal  Pilef 


THE  moment  your  Moncrief 
Furnace  gets  on  the  job,  the 
thermometer  goes  up  at  once 
and  everybody’s  spirits  go  up, 
too.  Gloom  finds  no  abiding 
place  in  a  Moncrief  Furnace 
heated  home,  not  even  when  it 
comes  to  paying  the  fuel  bill. 

Big  heating  efficiency  with  low 
fuel  cost  is  no  accident  with 
Moncrief  Furnaces,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  of  rugged  materials  and 
honest  workmanship,  backed 
by  thirty  years’  experience  in 
furnace  making. 


Distributed  by 

E.  L.  GARNER 

177  23rd  Street,  Jackson  Hts.,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  HANLON 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Among  the 
points  of 
M  oncrief 
merit  are 


Fire  pot,— in.  two  pieces  with  perpendicu¬ 
lar  sides. 


Made  by 

The  Henry  Furnace  &  Fdry.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MONCRIEF 

FURNACES 


Radiator— return  flue  type,  extra  large. 

Air  chambers  extra  large, — insure  full  de¬ 
livery  of  warm  air  and  easy  cold  air  return. 
Double  inner  casing  with  dead  air  space. 
Two  Gallon  Waterpan  assures  proper 
humidity. 

Roomy  ashpit  and  door.  All  doors  have 
beaded  edges.  All  joints  are  grooved  and 
fitted. 

Write  us  for  the  name  of  the  Moncrief  Dealer 
nearest  you 


Pipe  -  Pipeless  -ThreePipe  -  Majesiic-Moncrief 
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nnd  many  are  grown  under  glass.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  little  chance  for  the  aver¬ 
age  grower  in  the  face  of  this  competi¬ 
tion.  If  pumpkins  had  nothing  except  a 
food  value  for  humans  or  live  stock  it  is 
doubtful  if  our  work  would  pay  aside 
from  the  effect  of  fittting  the  land  for 
next  year’s  berry  crop.  We  are  after 
the  Hallowe’en  trade.  Thousands  of 
people  will  buy  a  big  pumpkin  for  the 
children  if  their  attention  is  called  to  it. 
The  wayside  stands  can  sell  many  of 
them,  it  would  not  pay  to  grow  them 
far  back  among  the  hills  and  expect  to 
cater  to  this  trade,  but  near  by  where 
people  can  come  right  into  the  fields  and 
select  their  pumpkin — this  humble  prod¬ 
uct  may  pay  better  than  melons.  At 
any  rate  that  is  what  we  believe  and  we 
are  willing  to  try  it.  Business  is  de¬ 
veloping  so  rapidly  around  these  way- 
side  stands  that  I  think  a  good  salesman 
can  dispose  of  about  anything — even  to 
a  litter  of  kittens,  if  he  will  go  after  it 
right.  H.  w.  c. 

Ohio  Folks  at  Their  State 
Fair 

Part  I 

A  Great  Event. — What  makes  a  great 
fair?  It  is  not  the  music  of  bands,  the 
live  stock  parades,  the  cries  of  the  hawk¬ 
er,  but  back  of  the  spectacular  is  the 
honest  effort  of  the  people  living  on  the 
farms  year  in  and  year  out  tending  their 
stock,  producing  crops  and  rearing  their 
families.  One  day  over  SO.OOO  Ohio 
farm  folks  journeyed  to  Columbus  to  at¬ 
tend  the  great  agricultural  event,  .a 
milestone  in  the  history  of  agriculture 
in  that  State.  The  fair  held  the  last 
week  in  August  attracted  over  its  high¬ 
ways  totalling  six  times  the  mileage  of 
the'  famed  highways  of  ancient  Rome, 
farmers  from  the  rich  fruit  belt  of  the 
lake  shore,  the  dairy  sections  of  North¬ 
ern  Ohio,  the  rich  corn  belt  lands  of  the 
western  part  of  the  State  and  the  rolling 
hilly  country  of  Southern  and  Southeast¬ 
ern'  Ohio.  'The  first  Ohio  State  fairs 
were  held  in  the  early  childhood  of  men 
now  having  past  their  three  score  and 
ten.  A  fair  would  be  held  one  year  at 
Springfield,  another  at  Zanesville  and  an¬ 
other  at  Cleveland.  In  the  early  '80’s  it 
was  permanently  located  at  Columbus. 

Early  Efforts. — Few  are  left  to  re¬ 
call  the  early  fairs  when  farmers  from 
round  about  Springfield  or  Dayton, 
Cleveland,  or  Columbus  drove  their  stock 
to  the  annual  shows,  which  were  little 
better  than  some  of  the  good  county 
fairs  of  the  State.  These  fairs  did  much 
to  develop  and  consolidate  Ohio  agricul¬ 
ture.  how  much  cannot  be  estimated.  Per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  effect  has  been  on  the 
exhibitor  himself  in  broadening  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  competitor,  and  of  other 
breeds,  and  a  greater  appreciation  of 
his  own  State. 

Tiie  People’s  Verdict. — It  is  with  the 
farmer,  the  farmer’s  wife,  and  children 
that  I  seek  to  find  the  things  that  should 
be  said  about  a  great  fair,  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  These  are 
the  people  who  have  come  from  the  ends 
of  the  State,  who  bring  their  lunches, 
and  who  seek  to  share  with  new-found 
friends  the  bounties  of  their  farms. 
Others  to  whom  the  success  of  the  fair 
is  due  are  the  older  folks  left  at  home  on 
the  farm  who  do  up  the  chores,  and 
await  the  belated  arrival  of  the  family 
car.  There  is  a  sense  of  anxiety,  for 
things  have  changed,  and  the  older  peo¬ 
ple  have  reason  to  worry.  The  roads  are 
crowded ;  the  automobile,  a  curiosity  20 
years  ago,  taxed  the  parking  capacity  of 
the  fair  grounds.  The  automobile  20 
times  over  rivalled  the  horse  show,  yet 
the  horse  show  is  coming  back  in  popu¬ 
larity.  A  farmer  from  up-State.  as  he 
looked  at  the  wonderful  three-year-old 
stallion  weighing  better  than  a  ton  by 
200  lbs,  remarked  :  “It  is  strange  that  a 
wonderful  animal,  possessed  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  has  the  instinct  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  is  companionable,  can  provide  his 
own  food  and  maintenance  if  properly 
directed,  will  sell  for  one-third  the  price 
of  a  low-priced  farm  tractor.  We  have 
reason  to  wonder  if  it  is  possible  that  the 
association  of  man  with  this  animal  es¬ 
tablished  before  the  dawn  of  history  is 
to  become  a  closed  book.”  From  farmers, 
rather  than  from  breeders  or  tractor  men. 

I  sought  an  answrer  to  this  question. 
One  farmer  said  :  “I  have  worn  out  one 
tractor.  I  will  buy  another,  but  I  only 
will  use  it  on  my  large  farm  when  I  can¬ 
not  make  use  of  horses.  Every  penny 
that  I  put  in  fuel  and  oil.  goes  away 
from  the  farm.  There  was  a  day  when 
we  all  used  horses.  The  oats  and  hay  we 
did  not  raise  were  bought  from  our 
neighbors,  and  the  money  went  into  their 
pockets.”  Others  told  me  the  majority  of 
horses  are  a  dozen  years  old,  and  that 
young  horses  must  be  raised,  not  the 
nondescript  kind,  but  they  must  be  su¬ 
perior  animals,  and  even  now,  farmers 
and  those  seeking  for  good  draft  animals 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  where  these  can 
be  found. 

Farm  Power. — The  tractor  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  sold.  However,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  numerous  industrial  uses 
to  which  the  tractor  has  been  adapted  in 
the  past  years  that  both  the  tractor  and 
the  horse  are  indispensable  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Our  grading  for  highways  will  be 
done  more  and  more  with  tractors,  the 
snow  will  be  swept  from  them,  the  heavy 
loads  of  rock  and  cement  will  be  drawn 
by  them.  Even  the  newer  developments 
have  much  to  do  with  the  future  of  the 
tractor.  A  corn  harvester  was  shown 


bolted  to  the  frame  of  one  of  the  low- 
priced  tractors.  This  harvester  weighing 
perhaps  200  lbs.  more  than  the  old  horse- 
drawn  machine,  cut  the  corn,  cut  it  up 
in  proper  length  for  ensiling  and  ele¬ 
vated  it  to  a  wagon  box  driven  along 
side.  A  blower  is  furnished  with  each 
machine  which  elevates  the  corn  to  the 
silo.  The  power  is  furnished,  and  the 
weight  partly  carried  by  the  tractor.  An¬ 
other  interesting  development,  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  man  who  raises  a  large  acre¬ 
age  is  the  new  corn  harvesting  machine 
carried  and  pushed  by  a  popular  tractor. 
This  machine  cuts  two  rows  and  shocks, 
and  is  driven  by  one  man.  Eight  acres 
is  considered  a  day’s  work  with  this 
machine.  w.  j. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Treatment  of  Peonies  and 
Phlox 

1.  Last  Fall  I  set  out  some  peonies; 
some  bloomed  this  Summer ;  other  were 
nearly  winter-killed.  What  should  I  do 
to  them  this  Fall  and  next  Spring  in  or¬ 
der  to  insure  a  good  show  of  bloom  next 
Summer?  2.  What  is  the  best  fertilizer 
to  use  Tor  hollyhocks?  Should  they  be 
covered  to  protect  them  during  the  Win¬ 
ter?  3.  What  causes  rust  on  Phlox?  4. 
How  long  is  it  advisable  to  keep  Phlox  in 
the  same  place  without  moving?  Should 
the  plants  be  fertilized  in  Fall  or  Spring? 

Amenia,  N.  Y.  e.  b. 

1.  We  doubt  whether  the  peonies  were 
“nearly  winter-killed,”  because  the  com¬ 
mon  garden  peony  is  exceeding  hardy,  en¬ 
during  our  Winters  as  far  north  as  Du¬ 
luth.  There  may  be  some  other  cause  for 
lack  of  thrift.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
peonies  to  fail  to  bloom  the  first  year 
after  pi  .nting,  and  if  conditions  are  fa¬ 
vorable  they  should  continue  to  increase 
in  vigor.  Peonies  are  gross  feeders  ;  they 
prefer  a  deep  rich  loam  with  plenty  of 
moisture,  but  good  drainage.  Soil* should 
be  well  prepared  and  thoroughly  enriched 
before  the  plants  are  set.  Lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  may  prevent  the  formation  of  flower 
buds.  An  occasional  watering  with  liquid 
manure,  while  the  plants  are  forming 
buds  is  helpful.  This  Fall,  about  Novem¬ 
ber,  your  plants  should  be  given  a  good 
mulch  of  well-rotted  manure.  In  the 
Spring  the  remains  should  be  lightly 
worked  into  the  ground.  Spring  applica¬ 
tion  of  manure  is  not  desirable. 

2.  Well-rotted  manure  is  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  hollyhocks.  A  mulch  of  this 
over  the  crown  will  be  desirable,  both  for 
enriching  the  soil  and  for  preventing 
heaving  by  frost. 

3.  We  are  not  familiar  with  rust  on 
Phlox,  the  common  causes  for  a  rusty 
appearance,  followed  by  drying  or  death 
of  foliage  being  drought  or  red  spider. 
iSome  years  red  spider  becomes  quite 
troublesome  when  the  weather  is  very  hot 
and  dry,  and  this  pest  is  controlled  by 
vigorous  spraying  with  cold  water  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Dur¬ 
ing  August  this  year  Phlox  suffered  se¬ 
verely  from  heat  and  drought,  especially 
in  light  soil  and  this  may  account  for  the 
rusty  appearance,  though  some  of  the 
fungeous  rusts  attacking  other  plants  of 
the  same  family  may  infest  Phlox  also. 

4.  It  is  desirable  to  lift  and  divide 
clumps  of  Phlox  every  second  or  third 
year.  The  largest  trusses  of  bloom  are 
obtained  on  young  plants,  and  as  the  old 
clump  continues  to  increase  at  the  outer 
edge,  the  center  has  a  tendency  to  die 
out.  Young  seedlings  often  grow  around 
the  clump,  crowding  it  still  further,  and 
if  it  is  not  divided  the  original  variety 
may  in  time  be  so  smothered  by  the  seed¬ 
lings  that  the  owner  believes  it  has 
changed  to  another  sort.  Well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure,  put  over  the  crown  in  Fall,  and 
stirred  in  in  Spring,  is  a  desirable  method 
of  adding  fertilizer. 

Experience  With  Everbear¬ 
ing  Strawberries 

You  have  asked  for  observations  in 
raising  everbearing  strawberries.  Many 
berry  growers  consider  them  of  no  com¬ 
mercial  value.  One  may  be  successful 
with  standard  varieties  and  fail  with 
everbearers.  I  have  reached  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions : 

In  matted  rows,  unless  irrigated,  ever¬ 
bearers  are  likely  to  be  small,  and  it 
hardly  pays  to  pick  them.  We  have 
adopted  a  two-row  hill  system,  setting 
the  plants  10  in.  apart  and  a  space  of 
16  in.  between  the  two  rows.  This  en¬ 
ables  one  to  cultivate  thoroughly  and  fre¬ 
quently,  at  least  once  a  week  during  dry 
spells.  In  this  way  we  get  more  and 
larger  berries  per  square  rod.  and  more 
quarts  per  hour  of  labor. 

Usually  it  is  true  that  the  hill  system 
requires  more  labor  per  quart  than  the 
matted  row.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  always 
with  standard  or  June  varieties,  but  not 
Avith  everbearers  if  grown  without  irri¬ 
gation.  A  week  or  10  days  without  rain 
means  small  berries  for  the  matted  row. 

Personally  I  would  not  grow  ever¬ 
bearers  commercially  without  a  sprink¬ 
ling  system,  and  not  unless  I  had  a  local 
market  at  fancy  prices.  For  growing  a 
small  patch  without  irrigation  I  use  the 
hill  system.  We  are  located  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  nearly  4,000  ft.  Have  more  ■'•ain 
than  the  Hudson  Valley,  but  our  frost- 
free  seasons  are  shorter.  f.  h.  n. 

Pineola,  N.  C. 
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What  is  the  Most 
Important  Article 
of  USE  in  Your 
Home 2 


you  have 

A  GOOD  Range  - 


A  person  can  get 
along  pretty  well 
without  a  lot  of 
things  that  seem 
essential. 

But  one  must  have 
food  —  well 
cooked,  good,  nu¬ 
tritious  food. 

And  you  cannot 
have  -  the  __ proper 
kind  of  food  unless 


There  is  real  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
using  one  of  the  big,  durable,  efficient 


STEWART  RANGES 


There  are  TWENTY  DIFFERENT 
STYLES  and  MODELS  for  you  to  select 
from  —  there  is  sure  to  be  one  that  is  just 
exactly  right  for  your  use. 

Every  one  of  them  is  unusually  well  built  — 
built  for  LIFE-TIME  Service.  Big,  roomy 
ovens,  spacious  cooking  tops,  large  fire  boxes 
and  reservoirs.  No  matter  what  STYLE 
you  select  —  if  it  is  a  STEWART  you  are 
certain  of  cooking  and  baking  satisfaction. 


Built  to  burn  either  wood  or  coal 
they  are  ideal  for  the  Farm  Home 


1  here  is  a  STEWART  DEALER  near  you 
who  will  gladly  show  you  the  ranges  he  has 
in  stock,  or  if  you  wish 

SEND 
FOR 


You  can’t  go  wrong  if  you  buy  a  STEW  ART 


The  STEWART 
Foldersthatshow 
the  TWENTY 
DIFFERENT 
styles  of  ranges 
that  are  all  built 
with  92  years  of 
stove  making  ex¬ 
perience. 


fuller  &  warren  go. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  STEWART  Stoves 
Ranges  and  Warm-Air  Furnaces 
SINCE  1832 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  b<_oks  have  contented 


-c-  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  Droved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hop-d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  race  between  Jack  Frost  and  the  corn  crop  is 
exciting.  The  runners  are  now  in  the  home¬ 
stretch,  and  you  may  take  your  choice.  Millions  are 
at  stake.  One  of  our  Western  friends  went  to  the 
Iowa  State  Fair  and  talked  with  many  farmers, 
lie  says  they  practically  all  agree  on  the  following 
proposition : 

They  all  think  that  with  ordinary  average  weather 
about  one-third  of  the  crop  will  be  fit  to  crib.  The  other 
third  will  be  fair  hog  feed  and  the  last  third  will  be 
practically  worthless,  except  as  a  poor  grade  of  fodder. 

With  unusually  good  weather,  which  you  might  call 
almost  a  miracle,  the  proposition  would  step  up  one 
place.  That  is,  we  might  have  two-thirds  of  the  crop 
pretty  decent  corn  and  another  third  fair  pig  feed.  That 
is  the  very  most  we  could  hope  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  early  froet  would  put  us  the 
other  way  one  place  and  would  mean  one-third  of  the 
crop  pretty  fair  hog  feed  and  two-thirds  worthless  ex¬ 
cept  as  fodder,  so  if  you  hear  that  Iowa  has  had  a 
heavy  frost  along  about  the  middle  of  September  you 
will  know  what  shape  we  are  in. 

The  situation  in  the  East  is  better.  The  crop  is 
further  advanced,  and  is  being  greatly  helped  by  the 
present  hot  weather.  An  early  frost,  however,  would 
be  a  calamity,  and  would  send  corn  prices  up  out  of 
sight,  with  comparatively  few  able  to  profit  by  the 
high  figures.  We  are  all  hoping  that  it  will  be  Hon. 
John  Frost  this  year. 

* 

DELOS  P.  TENNY,  a  well-known  fruit  grower 
of  Western  New  York,  died  at  his  home  in 
Walker  recently.  Mr.  Tenny  was  SI  years  old.  He 
had  lived  for  5G  years  on  the  same  farm,  taking  it 
when  in  quite  ordinary  condition  and  making  it  one 
of  the  finest  fruit  farms  in  the  State,  lie  lived  a 
life  of  remarkable  usefulness,  not  alone  as  a  fruit 
grower  but  as  a  citizen  and  man.  If  we  desired  to 
show  a  young  man  what  skilled  labor,  kindly  help¬ 
fulness  and  faith  in  the  land  can  do  to  make  the 
ideal  country  citizen,  we  should  point  to  the  life  of 
Delos  P.  Tenny.  His  life  was  methodical,  and  he 
left  a  very  full  diary,  covering  a  long  period  of  farm 
progress.  We  are  in  hopes  that  his  son,  Lloyd  S. 
Tenny,  will  prepare  for  us  the  story  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  life. 

* 

T1IE  time  has  come  for  forestry  planting  in  New 
York,  but  before  you  start,  realize  what  it 
means.  The  timber  supply  is  running  short.  Steel 
and  concrete  work  cannot  fully  supply  the  future 
building  needs.  There  must  always  be  reasonable 
supplies  of  lumber.  Should  there  come  a  shortage 
of  wheat,  corn,  cotton  or  potatoes,  it  can  always  be 
relieved  in  a  few  years  by  planting  larger  crops. 
There  is  plenty  of  land  available  for  producing  food 
and  fiber  whenever  the  price  will  give  proper  earn¬ 
ing  power  to  the  land.  Timber  is  different.  It  will 
require  40  or  50  years  to  get  back  the  investment 
with  small  interest.  A  man  of  middte  years  can 
hardly  expect  returns  for  his  money  and  labor,  ex¬ 
cept  through  selling  the  reforested  land  as  lie  would 
an  improved  farm.  Yet  we  know  of  a  man  of  50 
who,  15  years  ago,  invested  all  he  had  in  waste  land 
and  planted  pine  and  spruce.  He  has  no  large  tim¬ 
ber  yet,  but  the  trees  have  grown  so  that  he  could 
sell  the  tract  for  five  times  what  it  has  cost  him. 
Generally  speaking,  the  man  of  mature  years  who 
starts  forest  trees  must  realize  that  he  is  planting 
for  a  future  in  which  he  can  have  no  active  part. 
Yet  he  is  leaving  those  who  follow  him  the  safest 
and  most  useful  legacy  one  can  think  of.  For  those 
trees  will  grow  on  through  the  years  while  men  sleep 
or  work  or  play.  They  will  slowly  grow  into  mer¬ 
chantable  timber  and  supply  a  national  need  in  years 
to  come.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  hill  lands 
in  New  York  which  should  never  have  been  taken 
from  the  original  forests.  There  is  little  if  any  out¬ 
look  for  any  profit  to  come  from  them  from  ordinary 


farming.  In  the  great  changes  which  are  coming  to 
agriculture  they  will  naturally  be  assigned  the  part 
of  lumber  producers — builders  for  the  future.  Many 
a  New  York  hill  farmer  may  well  think  on  these 
things. 

>|< 

This  eubject  of  school  is  one  close  to  our  hearts,  and 
anything  we  can  do  to  help  along  should  be  done.  I 
think  all  this  agitation  has  done  some  good,  for  it  has 
roused  the  farm  people  to  see  the  needs  of  their  schools 
and  to  realize  what  a  calamity  it  would  be  if  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  schools  was  taken  from  them. 

MRS.  C.  M.  A. 

HE  rural  school  question  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  important  problem  which  our  country  peo¬ 
ple  are  now  facing.  It  means  far  more  than  the 
single  proposition  of  educating  country  children — im¬ 
portant  as  that  may  be.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
question  of  self-government  and  pride  in  local  insti¬ 
tutions.  Shall  we  bring  the  school  to  the  children, 
or  shall  we  carry  the  children  to  the  school?  To  us 
it  seems  a  simple  proposition  that  when  the  State 
aids  to  improve  the  local  school  and  helps  build  up 
and  maintain  local  pride  in  local  institutions  it 
strengthens  the  very  foundation  of  its  power.  We 
have  felt  from  the  first  that  this  battle  over  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  is  the  most  useful  thing  for  rural  edu¬ 
cation  that  has  occurred  in  years.  Not  only  will  it 
tend  to  district  school  improvement,  but  it  will  re¬ 
vive  something  of  the  old-time  spirit  of  Independence 
and  regard  for  local  rights  which  have  been  so 
largely  taken  away  from  us  through  the  growth  of 
an.  autocratic  government.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
calamity  if  our  country  people  were  to  surrender 
their  control  over  the  rural  schools,  for  that  is  about 
the  last  finger  grip  they  have  on  local  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Rather  than  surrender  their  right  they  should 
get  a  fuller  grip  on  it. 


No  “  Canned  ”  Judgment  Wanted 

A  HEALTHY  sign  is  the  growing  demand  of  farm¬ 
ers  all  over  the  country  for  instructions  on  the 
principles  of  co-operation  and  correct  information 
as  to  its  record  of  success  and  failure.  Fortunately 
now  the  whole  country  is  committed  to  the  principle 
that  farmers  must  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  organ¬ 
izing  their  industry  and  of  marketing  their  products 
through  a  common  selling  agency  without  fear  of 
anti-trust  statutes.  Both  national  and  State  laws 
now  exempt  farm  organizations  from  the  provisions 
of  laws  intended  to  prevent  “restraint  of  trade.” 
These  exemptions  have  been  made  under  the  conten¬ 
tion  and  the  conviction  that  a  monopoly  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  product  to  force  an  unfair  price  on  the  con¬ 
sumers  is  impossible  in  this  country.  If  experience 
should  prove  that  this  conclusion  is  an  error,  and 
that  a  monopoly  be  actually  created  later,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  exemptions  would  be  repealed. 

As  Dr.  Mechlin  of  the  Wisconsin  University  points 
out  in  his  report  for  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  function  of  co-operation  is  not  mon¬ 
opoly  of  supply,  but  efficient  and  economic  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  form  of  organization  that  will  best  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose  is  the  best  plan  for  the  farmer. 

The  hopeful  thing  about  it  is  that  the  farmer, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  is  not  taking  any  ready¬ 
made  opinions,  conclusions  or  prejudices  as  final.  He 
is  not  looking  for  “canned”  judgment,  because  he 
knows  it  may  be  prejudiced  by  selfish  interest.  He 
wants  to  know  on  what  state  of  facts  these  asser¬ 
tions  are  made.  He  is  asking  for  correct  information 
so  that  he  can  form  a  sound  judgment  for  himself. 
This  promises  well  for  farm  organization.  We  shall 
do  our  part  in  supplying  reliable  information.  When 
farmers  have  full  and  accurate  information  and  full 
control  of  their  own  organization,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  not  hesitate  to  back  it  morally  and  financially 
to  the  limit  of  its  power  and  fortune. 

>{C 

A  NUMBER  of  readers  are  evidently  troubled 
about  the  disposition  of  their  property  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  will.  The  chief  question  seems  to  be  whether 
they  shall  leave  the  property  directly  to  their  wife, 
or  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  trust,  so  that  she  may  have 
some  little  assured  income,  yet  not  be  able  to  touch 
the  principle.  At  least  a  dozen  well-to-do  people 
have  asked  us  about  this.  It  is  hard  to  answer  them 
without  knowing  more  of  the  circumstances.  In 
most  of  these  cases  the  wife  has  worked  with  her 
husband,  hard  and  uncomplaining.  But  for  her 
cheerful  willingness  to  help  and  do  her  share  there 
would  be  little  if  any  property.  The  man  realizes 
this,  yet  practically  all  they  have  earned  together  is 
in  his  name — legally  his  own.  It  would  be  fairer  to 
the  wife  and  solve  the  problem  of  succession  if  some 


of  the  property  (the  home  in  any  event)  could  be 
held  by  a  joint  deed  or  a  joint  account.  That  would 
provide  for  the  matter.  As  to  the  case  of  leaving 
the  property,  it  must  depend  largely  on  the  confi¬ 
dence  the  man  has  in  his  wife.  If  she  is  a  competent 
manager,  sensible,  and  with  some  experience,  it  will 
be  better  to  leave  the  property  to  her  without  re¬ 
serve.  If  she  lacks  experience  and  is  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  that  she  would  be  easily  influenced  by  people 
who  would  work  upon  her  feelings,  it  will  be  better 
to  make  some  form  of  trust  fund  or  invest  in  an 
annuity,  so  that  she  may  be  provided  with  a  fair 
income  if  possible.  Of  course,  in  any  case  the 
amount  of  the  estate  must  be  considered. 

* 

THE  average  man  seems  to  be  afraid  of  the 
Greeks,  or  in  fact  anyone  else  who  comes  offer¬ 
ing  a  horse,  a  barrel  of  apples  or  a  farm  for  nothing, 
or  for  less  than  it  seems  to  be  worth.  That  is  one 
reason  why  most  Western  people  seem  to  fight  shy 
of  chehp  Eastern  farms.  They  think  such  spots  on 
the  landscape  must  be  “too  cheap  to  be  good.”  That 
will  actually  apply  to  some  of  them,  while  in  other 
cases  the  farm  offers  a  great  bargain.  We  are  just 
trying  an  experiment  with  the  offer  of  a  Vermont 
farm,  made  on  page  11S6.  W7e  think  this  offer  is 
genuine.  It  looks  like  a  going  proposition  from  the 
start  for  a  man  with  fair  capital.  No  others  should 
apply,  if  they  ever  expect  to  work  out.  Here  seems 
to  be  that  much  desired  chance  for  a  tenant  or  hired 
man  to  work  out  a  farm — if  he  really  wants  to  do  so. 

WE  look  for  another  effort  to  exploit  the  so- 
called  turk-hen  or  turken.  Pictures  of  a  bare¬ 
necked  bird  are  beginning  to  show  up  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  claimed  that  these  hideous  looking 
creatures  represent  a  direct  cross  between  a  hen  and 
a  turkey — -with  the  laying  qualities  of  a  Leghorn 
and  the  fine  meat  of  a  Bronze  turkey.  There  is  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  to  the  claim.  We  imported  good 
specimens  of  these  bare-necked  or  leather-necked 
birds  and  have  made  a  full  study  of  them.  They  are 
merely  mongrels,  or  crosses  from  an  old  bare-necked 
breed  found  in  Europe  south  of  the  Danube  River. 
These  birds  were  carried  to  the  West  Indian  Islands 
and  crossed  with  the  poultry  stock  found  running 
about.  We  imported  from  the  island  of  Jamaica  and 
were  given  our  choice  of  any  color  we  wanted ! 
There  is  no  turkey  blood  in  this  stock;  just  a  hideous 
mongrel,  looking  like  a  vulture,  and  with  no  superior 
qualities  of  meat  or  egg  production.  Let  the  turken 
alone.  If  you  are  interested  in  novelties,  why  not 
try  some  of  the  strange  breeds  which  are  described 
by  Prof.  Thompson  in  this  issue? 

* 

WE  are  often  asked  about  putting  chemicals  in 
sweet  cider  to  prevent  or  delay  fermentation. 
The  best  plan  is  to  pasteurize  the  cider  and  bottle 
and  seal  it  while  hot.  We  do  not  advise  the  use  of 
chemicals;  still  there  are  many  calls  for  advice,  and 
we  are  assured  by  scientific  men  that  the  following 
is  safe :  Three  ounces  of  benzoate  of  soda  and  one 
ounce  of  salicylate  of  soda.  These  four  ounces  of 
chemicals  are  to  be  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  cider 
and  then  poured  into  40  gallons.  That  is  the  amount 
needed  for  a  40-gallon  barrel.  Of  course  it  will  have 
to  be  figured  out  for  smaller  lots  of  the  chemical 
when  you  use  less  than  a  barrel.  Personally  we 
would  rather  not  drink  this  “doctored”  stuff. 


Brevities 

Too  much  garlic  and  cockle  seed  is  put  in  with  wheat 
and  rye. 

The  hot  weather  is  melting  the  city  folks — but  it  is 
maturing  the  corn  crop. 

We  understand  that  a  new  effort  will  be  made  to 
“boom”  the  so-called  turk-hen,  or  turken. 

As  a  sample  of  how  co-operation  may  develop  a  to¬ 
bacco  pool,  Kentucky  is  sending  10-lb.  lots  C.  O.  D.  by 
parcel  post. 

In  one  village  of  New  York  State  recently  three 
farms  were  sold  under  mortgage  foreclosure  proceedings 
brought  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 

We  learn  from  a  local  Southern  paper  that  “a  de¬ 
lightful  chicken  roast  was  enjoyed  by  the  Proposal  Club 
and  a  few  friends.”  That’s  a  new  one  to  ue.  A  pro¬ 
posal  club?  We  thought  that  was  more  of  an  individual 
affair ! 

We  understand  that  a  good  pen  of  Black  Jersey 
Giants  has  found  a  place  at  the  royal  gardens  in  Spain. 
Some  of  the  early  breeders  of  this  strain  lived  in  a  “cas¬ 
tle  in  Spain”  for  some  years. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  88  people 
of  Pennsylvania  were  bitten  by  mad  dogs.  That  is  43 
more  than- during  the  same  period  last  year.  No  deaths 
resulted — the  Pasteur  treatment  saved  the  majority  of 
them. 
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“Dad,  Why  Were  You  Afraid?” 

EIGHT  years  ago  Inez  Milholland,  the  beautiful 
and  distinguished  daughter  of  John  E.  Mil¬ 
holland,  fell  exhausted  on  a  public  platform  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  from  over-exertion  in  the  national  campaign 
of  1916  for  “Women’s  Votes.”  She  had  devoted  her 
gifts  to  the  fight  for  woman  suffrage,  and  sacrificed 
her  young  and  brilliant  life  in  the  interest  of  justice 
to  womankind. 

On  August  17,  members  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  gathered  at  her  father’s  estate  near  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  in  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  talented  suffragist  and  to  gain 
inspiration  from  her  service  and  sacrifice  for  the 
work  yet  to  be  done.  Five  thousand  women  and 
children  attended  the  memorial  services  at  the  little 
church  in  the  village  of  Lewis,  where  Inez  Milhol¬ 
land  rests,  and  it  is  said  that  10,000  witnessed  the 
pageant  in  her  honor  during  the  afternoon  at  Mead- 
owmount  on  the  Milholland  estate. 

Miss  Milholland  was  devoted  to  the  principle  of 
justice  to  womanhood.  In  her  broad  principles  and 
universal  human  sympathies  she  found  room  for  no 
exceptions  of  class,  creed  or  color.  She  had  devoted 
much  work  to  the  interest  of  negro  women,  and  in 
the  first  suffrage  parade  she  had  insisted  that  they 
be  allowed  to  march.  Her  social  activities  were  not 
inspired  by  a  demand  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  of  her  own  class  and  race.  Her  soul  burned 
with  reproof  of  what  she  believed  to  be  an  injustice 
to  womanhood.  This  characteristic  could  best  be 
emphasized  in  the  memorial  services  by  participa¬ 
tion  of  a  representative  of  the  negro  race.  No  provis¬ 
ion  having  been  made  for  this  in  the  program,  Mr. 
Milholland,  in  the  face  of  some  opposition,  spoke  up, 
and  the  deficiency  was  supplied.  If  he  neglected  to 
speak  he  said  he  believed  the  spirit  of  his  daughter 
would  cry  out  from  the  grave  to  ask,  “Dad,  why 
were  you  afraid?” 

To  some  the  emphasis  of  a  universal  principle  of 
justice  over  an  expediency  of  class  privilege  may 
not  seem  important,  but  to  us  the  incident  bespoke 
a  courage  as  characteristic  of  the  father  as  it  was 
worthy  of  the  memory  of  his  distinguished  daughter. 
No  filial  spirit  will  have  need  to  whisper  from  the 
grave  to  John  E.  Milholland,  “Dad,  why  ivere  you 
afraid .” 


Self-Government  the  Essence  of 
Co-operation 

The  important  question  in  farm  organization  plans 
is  this:  Shall  the  machinery  of  organization  be  de¬ 
signed  so  that  farmers  can  operate  it  economically 
and  be  protected  in  the  control  of  it  for  themselves, 
or  shall  it  be  so  complicated  in  form  that  farmers 
must  depend  on  others  to  operate  and  control  it  for 
them? 

E  have  expressed  our  position  on  this  proposi¬ 
tion  so  clearly  and  repeated  it  so  often  farm¬ 
ers  are  entirely  familiar  with  it.  We  can  therefore 
see  no  justification  of  a  misrepresentation  of  our 
position  by  anyone.  However,  when  lawyers  have  a 
weak  case  that  they  cannot  defend  on  its  merits  they 
always  try  to  befog  the  issue  by  an  abusive  attack 
on  someone  else.  The  more  sensational  the  charge 
the  better  for  their  purpose.  Because  of  this  form 
of  legal  intrigue  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  calmly 
restate  well-known  truths,  even  at  the  expense  of 
repetition,  that  the  public  may  not  be  misled,  to  its 
cost. 

We  have  said,  and  repeated,  that  it  is  possible  to 
organize  a  good  and  efficient  farm  organization  un¬ 
der  the  new  so-called  Sapiro  law  of  New  York  State. 
So,  too,  some  very  successful  localized  associations 
are  organized  under  the  business  or  capital  stock 
law  of  the  States.  The  fault  of  the  new  law  is  that 
it  makes  it  possible  for  a  small  group,  when  so  in¬ 
clined,  to  grab  control  and  hold  farmers  helpless  in 
a  mesh  of  legal  entanglements  and  at  great  material 
loss.  This  is  not  a  fancied  danger.  The  result  of 
it  is  written  in  the  record  of  wrecks  and  disasters 
and  losses  and  failures  of  co-operation  from  Maine 
to  California.  New  York  State  has  its  share  of 
them.  Shall  we  serve  the  cause  of  co-operation  by 
making  a  secret  of  these  records,  continuing  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  multiplying  the  failures;  or  shall  we  serve 
co-operation  better  by  frankly  acknowledging  the 
record,  locating  the  cause,  and  adopting  a  plan  and 
a  procedure  that  has  been  successful? 

If  there  is  any  reason  for  a  special  co-operative 
law,  and  there  is,  its  provisions  should  be  directed  to 
the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  farmer  individually 
and  collectively.  The  new  law  contains  every  pro¬ 
vision  that  experience  could  suggest  for  the  comfort, 
convenience  and  advantage  of  the  corporation  and 


the  official  group.  It  provides  means  to  bind  the 
farmer  to  the  most  drastic  restrictions  and  to  legal¬ 
ize  the  surrender  of  every  common  privilege,  even  to 
the  fundamental  right  of  an  accounting,  but  it  does 
not  contain  a  single  line  or  a  single  word  to  safe- 
guai-d  the  farmer  in  either  his  individual  or  col¬ 
lective  right.  The  law  not  only  permits  a  minority 
gi’oup  control,  but  it  particularly  makes  provision  for 
it.  It  is  convenient  for  the  proponents  of  the  law  to 
say  that  farmei’s  may  protect  themselves  under  it, 
but  that  is  not  enough.  The  law  should  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  any  small  group  now  or  later  on  to  take 
control  of  an  association,  organized  under  it,  out  of 
farmers’  hands  or  to  exploit  them  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  law. 

This  dispute  between  the  contenders  for  autocracy 
and  the  friends  of  self-government  is  as  old  as 
human  society.  Centralized  government  has  always 
been  favored  by  those  who  want  to  rule.  Democracy 
or  self-government  comes  only  on  the  demand  of  the 
masses.  The  progress  of  democracy  has  been  slow. 
The  people  have  won- it  at  a  cost  of  blood  and  tears; 
but  it  has  in  one  form  or  another  replaced  imperial¬ 
ism  as  the  governmental  scheme  of  the  civilized  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world. 

The  incorporated  capital  stock  trust  is  the  symbol 
of  centralized  power  in  industry,  just  as  fo-operation 
is  the  highest  form  of  democracy  in  the  government 
of  industrial  organization.  To  devise  a  scheme  to 
bring  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  capital  stock 
corporation  into  farm  association  is  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  self-government  in  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  is  co-operation.  The  important  point  is 
not  in  the  size  of  the  organization,  in  the  number  of 
years  in  the  contract,  or  in  the  definition  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  or  in  the  penalty  of  a  breach  of  contract,  or 
even  in  the  surrender  of  the  right  to  an  accounting, 
important  as  that  right  is.  Disguise  and  befog  the 
issue  to  the  full  limit  of  legal  skill,  and  still  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  dispute  over  co-operative  law  is  in  the 
demand  for  prompt  and  sure  control  by  members. 
Secure  in  this  supreme  power,  farmers  may  regard 
other  details  as  of  minor  importance,  because 
changes  can  then  be  made  by  themselves  to  serve  the 
good  of  all. 


Governor  or  Governess  for  Texas 

WE  think  the  entire  country  is  greatly  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  remarkable  campaign  which  has 
been  conducted  by  Mrs.  Miriam  Ferguson  of  Texas. 
She  has  finally  been  nominated  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor.  In  Texas  such  nomination 
is  usually  the  same  thing  as  election.  Some  legal 
objections  will  be  made  on  the  ground  that  Mrs. 
Ferguson  is  a  woman,  but  these  ai-e  not  likely  to 
hold.  At  the  North,  where  information  comes  chiefly 
through  partisan  statements  in  the  newspapers,  it 
is  difficult  for  people  to  know  the  real  truth  of  such 
matters.  It  is  a  highly  important  event  when  a 
woman  is  selected  as  the  candidate  of  a  party  for 
high  office,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  desired  to  let  its  read¬ 
ers  have  the  truth.  So  we  went  to  our  Texas  sub¬ 
scribers,  without  knowing  their  political  affiliations, 
and  asked  them  to  tell  us  about  it.  From  many  let¬ 
ters  in  reply  we  select  the  following  as  fair  samples 
of  public  sentiment  in  the  Lone  Star  State: 

A  “Me  for  Ma”  Enthusiast 

I  am  a  former  “New  York  Stater”  ;  in  fact,  I  have 
resided  in  Texas  less  than  four  years.  When  I  came  to 
Texas  thoughts  of  ever  becoming  deeply  interested  in 
politics  were  farthest  from  my  mind.  One  never  knows 
what  issue  will  arise  and  need  helpers!  I  am  proud 
to  say  I  was  one  of  the  “Bluebonnets”  that  worked 
day  after  day  in  Mrs.  Ferguson’s  cause,  and  I  feel  I 
should  like  to  give  you  first-hand  information  from 
Texas,  a«  you  wrote  you  knew  only  what  the  news¬ 
papers  printed  on  the  subject.  There  was  one  main  issue 
at  stake  in  the  July  26  election.  The  major  issue  was, 
KJan  or  anti-Klan  ;  whether  the  good  old  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  also  the  Texas 
constitution,  should  stand  hereafter,  or  whether  some 
one  or  two  men  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  elsewhere,  should 
dictate.  _  . 

The  first  minor  issue  was  prohibition.  We  placed  it 
in  that  position  only  because  our  national  and  State 
laws  were  strongholds  back  of  u«,  which  we  knew  could 
not,  be  destroyed  by  any  one  Robertson  if  he  be  elected 
Governor  by  the  “sheet-and-pillowcasers.”  Mrs.  Ferguson 
refused  to  serve  liquor  when  she  was  mistress  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Mansion  at  Austin.  Those  were  pre-Volstead 
days,  too.  She  says  she  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  en¬ 
force  the  prohibition  laws,  and  I  believe  her.  Therefore 
I  worked  hard  for  her. 

The  second  minor  cause  was  her  personal  desire  to 
vindicate  her  husband’s  name.  As  I  was  not  in  Texas 
at  the  time  of  his  impeachment  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  its  justice  or  injustice.  I  have 
heard  both  sides,  pro  and  con,  these  last  few  weeks. 
From  what  little  information  I  have  thus  received  I  be¬ 
lieve  Mrs.  Ferguson  is  in  the  right  when  she  says  his 
name  should  be  cleared. 

Thus  far  it  is  “Hurrah  for  Ma,”  as  she  has  won  a 
large  majority  on  August  2.3.  We  women  workers  in 
the  precincts  of  San  Antonio  will  do  our  best  to  have 
similar  results  in  the  November  election.  “Ma  for  Me,” 
as  our  slogan  says.  mrs.  Joyce  gibby  clarke. 


The  Other  Side  of  It 

I  believe  Mrs.  Ferguson  is  a  lady  ;  also  Mr.  Ferguson 
is  a  gentleman.  He  appears  to  be  a  pretty  good  poli¬ 
tician,  and  wants  to  get  back  in  office  again  ;  could  not 
make  it  himself,  so  got  his  wife  to  make  the  run  for 
Governor.  She  succeeded  pretty  well  in  the  Democratic 
primary  by  getting  90,000  majority  over  her  opponent. 
Mi-.  Robertson,  in  the  run-off.  It  was  a  pretty  hot  con¬ 
test,  the  church  people  and  temperance  and  Ivu  Klux 
Ivlan  favoring  Robertson  ;  the  liquor  interests  and  the 
anti-Klan  favoring  Fei-guson.  Personally,  I  believe  Mrs. 
Ferguson  would  make  a  better  Governor  without  the 
support  of  her  husband,  if  the  reports  are  true  from  his 
impeachment  proceedings.  He  sure  got  something  hand¬ 
ed  to  him  from  the  liquor  element,  good  and  plenty. 
The  impeachment  proceedings  kind  of  left  him  holding 
the  bag. 

I  believe  the  Republican  party  has  a  good  chance  «>f 
electing  a  Govei-nor  if  they  nominate  a  good  clean  man 
against  Mrs.  Ferguson,  although  you  know  Texas  is  a 
sti-ong  Democi-atic  State.  As  to  Mrs.  Ferguson  being  a 
popular  lady,  she  has  not  been  so  until  she  made  the 
run  for  Governor  for  her  husband  ;  I  believe  she  is  not 
much  of  a  public  speaker.  Mr.  Ferguson  has  done  most 
of  the  talking  for  her  thi-ough  the  campaign.  He  is 
well  blessed  with  the  gift.  Some  people  are  very  bitter 
against  the  Ivu  Klux  Ivlan.  I  live  here  among  them, 
but  am  in  no  way  affiliated  with  them,  and  know  very 
little  about  them.  wm.  moore. 

The  Opinion  of  “An  Onlooker” 

It  would  be  a  long  story  to  go  fully  into  the  under¬ 
lying  reasons  for  Mrs.  Ferguson  being  in  the  campaign 
for  Governor  of  Texas.  In  the  first  place,  Mrs.  Fer¬ 
guson  would  not  have  been  in  the  race  but  for  the  fact 
that  her  husband,  .Tames  E.  Fei-guson,  could  not  get 
his  name  on  the  ticket  on  account  of  having  been  im¬ 
peached.  Right  or  wrong,  many  people  have  the  idea 
that  Ferguson  was  persecuted  on  account  of  his  stand 
in  the  matter  of  appropriations  for  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  has  a  large  following  which  votes  for  him  at 
every  opportunity,  as  was  demonstrated  two  years  ago, 
when  he  made  the  race  for  the  United  States  Senate  and 
had  a  plurality  in  the  first  primary. 

You  of  course  understand  that  in  this  State  in  the 
primary  majority  rules.  In  the  recent  campaign  there 
were  nine  candidates  for  Governor.  In  the  first  primary 
Robertson  was  in  the  lead  by  about  50,000,  with  Mrs. 
Ferguson  second.  That  necessitated  a  second  or  run-off 
primary,  which  was  held  August  23.  We  do  not  know 
the  final  result  yet,  but  Mm  Ferguson  will  probably 
lead  by  from  75,000  to  100,000,  in  an  election  pi  which 
the  largest  vote  was  polled  that  has  ever  been  recorded 
in  this  state,  nearly  150,000  more  than  in  the  first  pri¬ 
mary. 

Now  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  personal  opinion.  I  am 
a  Republican  and  do  not  go  into  the  primary,  and  am 
an  onlooker,  but  naturally  interested,  as  the  nomination 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  this  State  is  equivalent  to 
election.  Mrs.  Ferguson  is  popular  with  the  country 
people,  more  than  those  in  the  cities.  This  has  always 
been  the  case  with  Mr.  Ferguson.  She  has  received  her 
support  from  all  classes.  Right  here  I  want  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Ferguson  received  the  vote  of  her  following  in 
the  first  primary,  the  vote  that  always  has  gone  to  her 
husband.  Robertson  received  his  strength  in  the  first 
primary — the  Ivu  Klux  vote.  As  I  view  the  situation, 
neither  of  them  would  have  been  the  first  nor  second 
choice  of  the  majority  of  voters,  but  received  their  votes 
on  the  demerits  of  the  opposition.  The  Robertson  voters 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  Jim  Ferguson,  and  claimed 
that  a  vote  for  Mrs.  Ferguson  was  a  vote  for  Jim  by 
proxy,  while  the  voters  for  Mrs.  Ferguson  claimed  that 
a  vote  for  Robertson  was  a  vote  for  the  Klan  and  all 
that  it  stands  for.  The  Klan  question  was  the  deciding 
factor. 

Robertson  was  a  weak  candidate,  and  would  have 
received  very  few  votes  except  for  his  endorsement  by 
the  Klan.  Mrs.  Ferguson  would  have  had  a  small  fol¬ 
lowing  except  for  the  Ferguson  vote.  These  two  ele¬ 
ments  put  them  into  the  run-off,  therefore  made  a 
choice  between  the  two  of  them  necessary,  and  my  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  in  the  case  of  at  least  half  the  voters  it  was 
a  matter  of  choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  with  the  assistance  of  her  husband 
and  other  advisers  she  may  have  a  creditable  adminis¬ 
tration.  ltUSSELL  N.  WATSON. 


Bringing  Up  a  Boy 

PEOPLE  are  waking  up  to  an  understanding  of 
this  proposed  child  labor  amendment.  They 
may  well  wake  up,  for  this  has  passed  Congress,  and 
before  we  know  it  the  States  will  ratify.  Here  is 
something  on  the  subject  from  the  Lewiston  Journal. 
We  have  raised  a  good  many  children,  but  we  should 
hardly  care  to  try  any  more  if  Congress  is  to  have 
the  power  to  say  that  they  shall  be  loafex-s  until  they 
are  18: 

I  acknowledge  that  it  is  much  better  for  a  boy  to  have 
plenty  of  golf;  a  libera]  allowance  of  spending  money 
which  he  has  not.  earned  ;  a  car  of  his  own  to  “amuse 
him”  and  keep  him  out  of  pool  rooms;  a  best  girl  to 
keep  him  steady  ;  a  motorboat  to  get  him  tanned  and 
strong,  and  a  long,  long  vacation  in  which  the  dear  thing 
may  sleep  mornings,  than  it  i»  to  permit  him  to  work. 
Work  is  bad  for  boys.  It  is  agreed  that  it  is  galling  to 
their  pride;  stunts  them  physically;  grinds  them  to  the 
level  of  slaves;  take  the  heart  out  of  them  for  real  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  better  things  God  has  provided  for  their 
betterment,  and  that  it  will  finally  cause  a  boy  to  be¬ 
come  a  clod.  This  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  an  abso¬ 
lute  fact,  since  the  days  of  George  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  James  Madison,  Henry  Wilson,  Thomas  A. 
Edison  and  some  others  who  were  intellectually  ruined 
and  stunted  in  physique  by  working  before  they  were  18, 
in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

It  is  too  bad  that  early  Americans  were  permitted  to 
work  as  they  did  as  children.  I  was  up  fishing  this 
Spring  with  12  other  men — every  other  man  of  them 
but  myself  a  signal  success  as  a  manager  of  a  great 
business;  cotton  mills,  bleacheries,  publishers,  shipmas¬ 
ters  and  heads  of  transportation  lines.  All  of  them 
were  ruined  in  youth  by  being  made  to  work.  Three  of 
them  testified  to  earning  their  own  livings  since  they 
were  13,  and  one  of  them  was  head  of  a  family  at  14, 
father  dead  and  mother  ill  and  he  breadwinner  for  five 
smaller  children.  If  he  had  not  been  compelled  to  work 
he  might  have  been  a  golf  champion  today  instead  of 
being  six  feet  tall  and  pulling  down  a  salary  of  $30,000 
a  year,  as  he  is  and  does. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Dream  Ship 

There’s  a  Dream  Ship  out  on  a  starry 
sea ;  . 

I  wait  on  the  shore,  will  it  come  to  me.11 
The  waves  are  blue  and  the  waters  are 
ftreen,  .  ,  .  .  ,  , 

With  white,  white  breakers  in  between . 

There’ll  be  treasure  rare  in  the  shining 
hold — 

.Toy — sans  jewels,  and  love — sans  gold  . 
Oh,  ship,  let  your  small  boat  down  for 
see— 

I  wrait  to  learn  what  your  cargoes  be  . 

The  slim  goes  by,  on  the  starry  sea. 

I  am  here  on  the  shore.  It  was  not  for 
me. 

The  waves  are  blue,  and  the  waves  are 
green, 

With  white,  white  breakers  in  between. 

It  is  cold  on  the  shore,  and  the  night  is 
late. 

Oh,  the  hours — the  hours  that  we  watch 
and  wait ! 

But  I  tell  my  heart,  for  the  stars  still 
shine, 

That  the  next  bright  Dream  Ship  may 
be  mine ! 

— Barbara  Young  in  New  York  Sun. 

One  of  our  readers  in  New  Jersey 
asks  for  advice  on  the  subject  of  board¬ 
ing  hired  men.  She  has  to  board  sev¬ 
eral  men,  many  staying  only  a  month 
or  so,  when  new  ones  arrive.  She  has 
three  young  children,  who  naturally  re¬ 
quire  different  food  from  farm  hands. 
This  inquirer  would  like  to  know  the 
best  dishes  to  please  hungry  men,  and 
would  also  like  recipes  that  are  not  too 
expensive,  nor  too  troublesome  to  pre¬ 
pare.  Some  years  ago  we  had  a  number 
of  articles  on  this  subject,  and  we 
should  like  further  experience.  Where 
a  number  of  men  are  boarded  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  cooking  for  one  woman 
to  do.  Will  some  of  our  friends  tell  us 
how  they  would  meet  this  problem  and 
give  advice  that  will  be  helpful  to  the 
New  Jersey  inquirer? 

* 

A  correspondent  in  North  Carolina 
wants  recipes  for  pickles  that  are  made 
without  any  cooking.  She  says :  “I'd 
like  a  lot  of  these  recipes — just  as  many 
of  all  kinds  as  I  can  get."  The  last 
time  we  asked  for  a  certain  pickle  recipe 
we  got  over  two  hundred  replies,  so  if 
our  friends  will  be  equally  generous 
with  uncooked  pickles  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  inquirer  will  be  well  supplied.  The 
following  is  a-  excellent  recipe  for  un¬ 
cooked  cucumber  pickles :  One  gallon 
cold  cider  vinegar,  *4  lb.  salt,  %  lb. 
onion  and  ground  mustard,  a  little  horse¬ 
radish,  two  ounces  cinnamon,  one  ounce 
of  cloves  and  one  ounce  ginger,  one 
green  pepper.  Stir  frequently,  that  all 
may  dissolve;  do  not  wash  cucumbers; 
wipe  them  dry  a  few  at  a  time,  or  as  you 
have  them.  Throw  them  in  the  stone 
jar  an-’  stir  them  up. 

* 

Oed-fashioned  apple  dowdy  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  recipe  for  using  a  loaf  of  rather 
stale  bread.  Butter  a  baking  dish  and 
line  the  bottom  and  sides  with  buttered 
slices  of  bread.  Fill  the  dish  with  apples 
pared,  cored  and  sliced,  sprinkled  over 
the  top  with  a  little  cinnamon  or  nut¬ 
meg.  Mix  half  a  cup  of  water  with  half 
a  cup  of  maple  syrup,  and  pour  over  the 
apples.  '  Then  sprinkle  with  half  a  cup 
of  brown  sugar  or  grated  maple  sugar, 
and  cover  the  top  with  buttered  bread, 
butter  side  up.  Cover  the  top  of  the 
baking  dish,  and  bake  one  hour  in  a 
steady  oven.  Serve  hot  with  sugar  and 
cream. 


An  Oregon  Farm  Dinner 

Recently  I  visited  a  farm  woman 
whose  folks  are  very  busy  on  a  new 
farm,  which  they  are  hewing  out  of  cut¬ 
over  land.  It  was  Monday  forenoon.  Of 
course  she  was  busy,  but  her  work  was 
well  planned.  The  wash  was  out  and 
the  rooms  were  tidy.  Dinner  was 
planned  to  require  little  extra  work.  It 
was  simp’,3  but  good.  This  is  what  we 
ate  out  on  the  vine-clad  porch  : 

Bacon  and  vegetable  stew ;’  croutons, 
bread  and  butter,  lettuce  salad,  raspber¬ 
ries  and  cream,  sponge  cake,  mint  lem¬ 
onade  and  cold  milk.  I  think  it  was  the 
very  best  dinner  that  I  have  ever  tasted. 

Bacon  and  vegetable  stew:  The  bacon 
(salt  pork  can  be  used  1  is  cut  into  cubes 
and  slightly  browned  before  putting  to 


cook  with  the  vegetables.  The  fat  from 
this  frying  is  used  instead  of  oil  in  the 
French  dressing  for  lettuce.  Young  car¬ 
rots,  green  onions,  and  potato  cubes  were 
cooked  with  the  bacon  cubes.  Two  table¬ 
spoons  of  flour  for  kettleful  were  stirred 
in  to  slightly  thicken  the  gravy.  Browned 
croutons  were  served  instead  of  dump¬ 
lings,  as  this  farm  woman  considers 
dumplings  unhealthful  for  her  little  folk. 
The  sponge  cake  was  so  good  that  I 
asked  her  for  the  recipe.  It  is  simple 
to  make  and  inexpensive : 

Velvet  Sponge  Cake. — Three  eggs,  1  % 
cups  sugar,  2  cups  flour,  2  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  %  cup  boiling  water, 
teaspoon  salt,  1  teaspoon  vanilla.  Beat 
eggs  and  sugar  five  minutes;  add  flour, 
baking  powder  and  salt  which  has  been 
sifted  twice.  Stir  in  the  hot  water  and 
turn  into  cake  pan  quickly.  The  pan 
should  be  greased  and  ready  before  be¬ 
ginning  the  cake.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  well  done,  35  to  40  minutes. 

Mint  leaves,  from  a  flourishing  mint 
bed.  were  bruised  and  left  in  a  cup  of 
hot  syrup  a  few  minutes,  then  the  syrup 
was  strained  into  lemonade  pitcher. 
When  cool,  lemon  juice  and  ice  cold 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1864.  Apron  frock 
or  house  dress;  may 
be  made  with  square 
or  round  neck;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  34,  30.  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  in. 

bust.  Size  40  re¬ 
quires  3‘/8  yds.  of  36- 
in.  material.  20 
cents. 


1820 


1  8  2  0.  One-piece 
dress,  with  front 
closings;  may  be 
made  with  long  or 
short  sleeves;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40. 
42  and  44  in.  bust. 
Size  38  requires  3% 
yds.  of  30-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  with  %  yd. 
contrast  for  trim¬ 
ming.  20  cents. 


_  2002.  Slip-on  over- 

1802.  Girls’  dress,  blouse,  fitted  at  low 
with  inverted  pleats,  waist  line;  for  ladies 
fastening  on  shoul-  and  isses.  Sizes  34, 
ders;  scalloped  collar  30,  38,  40  and  42  in. 
and  cuffs.  Sizes  2,  4,  bust.  Any  size  re- 
0  and  8  years.  Size  quires  1%  yds.  of  36- 
8  years  requires  2%  in.  material,  with  Vi 
yds.  36-in.  material,  yd.  contrast  for  trim- 


20  cents. 


mine.  20  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  35  cents. 


spring  water  were  added.  Each  glass 
contained  a  whole  mint  leaf. 

French  carrots. — Scrape,  slice  and 
cook  as  usual.  When  thoroughly  done, 
drain.  Save  liquid  for  next  day’s  vege¬ 
table  stew.  Melt  two  tablespoons  butter 
in  sauce  pan;  toss  carrots  lightly  into 
this  butter;  add  chopped  parsley  and 
.just  before  serving  sprinkle  lemon  juice 
over  carrots.  Mrs.  j.  w.  R. 


Canning  Meat 

1  have  canned  meats  of  various  kinds 
for  several  years.  So  far  we  have  put  all 
of  our  meats,  except  pork  tenderloin  in 
without  cooking  at  all,  and  have  thought 
it  very  nice.  We  simply  brown  our  ten¬ 
derloin  because  we  found  it  hard  to 
brown  when  taken  from  the  jars,  and 
•like  the  brown  meat,  but  I  always  cook 
it  four  hours  the  same  as  uncooked  meats. 
Chicken  I  cut  up.  but  leave  the  bones  in, 
not  using  backs  or  necks,  but  use  them 
for  broth.  It  is  surprising  what  a  large 
chicken  will  go  in  a  quart  jar  when  you 
learn  to  pack  properly.  Always  my  last 
piece  in  is  a  leg  with  the  bone  down. 
Bull  this  out  first;  it  will  make  the 
other  pieces  easier  to  take  out  whole. 
Until  a  year  ago  I  used  a  washboiler. 
with  a  homemade  wire  bottom  and  had  as 
good  success  as  with  my  pressure  cooker. 
I  like  the  cooker  principally  because  it 
lessens  the  time.  Four  hours  is  the  time 
I  have  always  given  in  the  water  bath 
for  uncooked  meat.’  keeping  the  water 
boiling  hard  all  of  the  time.  I  like  meats 
well  seasoned  in  the  jar  and  think  chick¬ 
en  especially  needs  more  salt  than  other 
meats.  I  add  no  water  at  all  to  the  raw 
meats  and  the  juice  in  the  jar  is  pure.  I 
always  buy  new  cold  pack  jar  rubbers  to 
insure  success  and  so  far  have  had  no 
trouble.  .  e.  c.  b. 


"K>r  Better  Healing” 

NDES  FURNAC 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  a  patented  clean-out  that  never  rusts 
out  or  sticks  fast  and  is  easily  removed 
with  the  shaker.  This  is  only  one  of  its 
many  exclusive  advantages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 


Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 


FREE! 


NEW 

MONEY  SAYING 
BOOK 


Buy  directfrom  factory ! 
Save  yi  to  y*  on  your 
stove,  range  or  furnace. 
Take  advantage  of  the 
biggest  SALE  in  our  24 
years.  _  Kalamazoo 
quality  is  the  highest ;  prices  are 
at  bedrock.  This  is  the  year  to 
buy.  Send  for  our  big,  new  cata¬ 
log— it’s  full  of  new  ideas,  new  fea¬ 
tures,  new  models.  200  bargains  i.i 
heating  stoves,  gas  ranges,  combina¬ 
tion  ranges, 
coal  ranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe 
and  pipeless,  and  household 

foods.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 

0  days’  trial.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Quick,  safe  delivery. 

530,000  pleased  customers. 

Write  today 
for  Your  FREE 
Book  Now  Ready 
KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO. 

172  Rochester  Ava. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kaieotvazoe 

Regiitcved  Direct  to  You 


^Prepare 
Now 
For  Next 
Winter 

INSTALL  A 
Hood  Fur¬ 
nace  before 
snow  flies. 


It  has  the 
straight-sided 
flrepot  with 
more  than  twice 
the  usual  heat¬ 
ing  area. 


It  gives  more 
heating  comfort 
for  less  coal. 


The  Hood  44 Cheerful  Homo"  fur¬ 
nace,  with  the  Hood  Fire  Pot  ; 
Always  clean— always  hot. 


Ask  us  the  name  ol  the  Hood 
dealer  nearest  you; 


Hood  Furnace  and 
Supply  Co. 
Oept.  D,  Corning,  N.  Y 


TRADE  MARK 


MADE  OF  FINE  WOOLS 
MIXED  WITH  COTTON 

Seventy  Years  of  Reputation 

Made  to  Fit — Made  to  Wear 
A  protection  against  colds  and  sudden  chills 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  SHRINK 

Light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights 
Eight  Grades 

$2.25  to  $8.00  per  Garment 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co. 

Glastonbury,  Conn.  Dept.  33 
Sample  Cuttings  Free 
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The 

nicest  way 

to  keep  bobbed  hair 
trim  and  pretty  is  to 
haveapairofBrown 
<&.  Sharpe  clippers 
of  your  own.  Any¬ 
one  can  use  them. 


Corn  Bread 

[ This  recipe  was  copied  from  a  cook 
book  that  was  begun  in  1873  and  copied 
many  times  for  friends  and  neighbors.] 
Two  cnps  Indian,  one  cup  wheat, 

One  cnp  sour  milk,  one  cup  sweet, 

One  good  egg  that  well  you  beat, 

Half  cup  molasses,  too. 

With  one  spoon  of  butter,  new. 

Salt  and  soda,  each  a  spoon, 

Mix  up  quickly  and  bake  it  soon. 

Then  you'll  have  cornbread  complete, 
Best  of  all  cornbread  you  meet, 

Good  enough  for  any  king, 

That  your  husband  home  may  bring, 
Warming  up  the  human  stove, 

Cheering  up  the  hearts  you  love, 

And  only  Tyndall  can  explain 

The  links  between  cornbread  and  brain  ; 

Get  your  husband  what  he  likes, 

And  eave  a  hundred  household  strikes. 

patsy’s  wife. 


Tennessee  Notes 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET 


Brown  &.  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  new 
booklet,  " Keeping  the  Swart  ‘Bob  SMART”. 

Name  _ 


Address  _ 

City _ 

(R.N.-Y. 9-13-24) 


State 


“Get  a  Portable 
Kitchenette” 


Complete  Stove,  with 

Fuel  and  Extinguisher 


ONLY  25c 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Take  it,  use  it  anywhere,  for  all  kinds  of  cooking— same 
as  kitchen  stove— this  handy,  little,  light  one-burner 
stove.  Boils,  broils,  frys  —  necessity  in  sick  room  — 
needed  in  bathroom,  kitchen,  diningroom  at  table.  Hot 
meals  at  office.  Heat  baby’s  milk,  water  for  shaving. 
Hundreds  of  uses.  Weighs  only  8  ounces,  folds  flat. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  Send  this  ad.  and  25  cent* 
to  the  Sterno  Corporation,  9  Bast  37th  St.,  New  York 
City,  Dept.  201,  and  we  will  ship  stove  outfit  prepaid. 


STERNO 


CANNED 

HEAT 


RUNNING  WATER  IN  HUME  AND  HAHN 


^  i£  you  liVe 
near  a  Creek 
|  or  Spring 

Buy  Direct 
Save  1-5  to  35% 

This  free  catalog  is  a  real  text-book 
on  solving  your  household  and  dairy  bam 
problems  —  all  standard  water  or  steam  \ 
pipe  and  fittings,  plumbing,  and  water  sys¬ 
tems,  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits,  furnaces, 
electrical  supplies,  etc. 

You  can  save  by  our  method  of  cutting  out  middle¬ 
men  and  bookkeepers. 

Freight  paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-Despard  Co. 

96-804  Broad  8*.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Plumbing-Pipe-Fittings 

DLESALE  PRICES 


CROCHETERS 

Experienced  on  Bootees  and  Sacques.  Good  pay. 
Steady  Homework.  KNJTF1RM,  lne.,35  W.  35lh  St.. Hew  York.  N.T. 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery  ware,1  ccook- 

ingware,  Glassware,  etc.,  shipped  direct  from  factory  to 
consumer.  Write  usforpartic.  E.SWASEY  8  CO.,  Portland. Mein: 


Some  one  I  know,  would  be  quite 
blue,  if  it  would  do  the  least  bit  of  good, 
but  it  takes  something  more  than  worry 
to  kill  bean  beetles,  make  corn  ear  out 
after  the  stalks  have  hardened,  and  dead 
chickens  came  back  to  life.  One  may  as 
well  work  a  bit  harder  and  keep  the 
corners  of  the  month  from  sagging  down. 
As  yet,  there  has  always  been  a  way  out. 

The  tobacco  crops  look  very  discour¬ 
aging;  more  than  two-thirds  frenched. 
You  may  not  know  what  that  is ;  the 
leaves  turn  white-looking,  thicken  up  and 
get  right  stringy.  Lee’s  crop  is  badly 
afflicted,  though  we  have  plastered  and 
done  all  we  know  too.  He  is.  very  easily 
discouraged,  and  was  for  giving  up,  but 
I  prevailed  on  him  to  keep  working.  A 
few  dollars  are  better  than  none. 

The  yellow  plums  were  a  beautiful 
crop,  and  we  have  been  able  to  supply 
our  neighbors  as  well  as  ourselves.  One 
of  our  neighbors  picked  and  hauled  a 
load  of  nice  apples  to  Johnson  City  and 
sold  them  for  25  cents  per  bushel.  I 
want  to  sulphur  sufficient  for  home  use. 
My  method  is  to  place  cut  apples  in  a 
basket,  suspend  in  a  barrel,  place  some 
live  coals  in  an  iron  pot,  have  ready  an 
oil  cloth  to  cover  top  of  barrel,  then 
sprinkle  sulphur  on  live  coals,  cover  bar¬ 
rel  quickly,  and  leave  for  half  a  day. 
Then  pack  apples  in  a  large  stone  jar. 
This  method  is  followed  until  jar  is 
packed  full,  then  tied  up  securely,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  dark  place.  When  wanted 
for  table  use,  wash  through  several  'wa¬ 
ters  and  prepare  them  as  green  apples. 
We  appreciate  them  in  pies  or  baked 
with  sugar  and  butter  and  a  bit  of  spice. 

Rhubarb,  plums  and  grapes  keep  all 
right  if  scalded,  then  drained  dry,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  boiling  syrup  and  sealed  up. 

Thelma  is  attending  the  singing  school, 
and  rehearsing  her  “Do,  sol.  mi,  do’s.”  If 
she  masters  them  it’s  more  than  I  have 
ever  done,  though  I  never  had  a  chance 
to  learn  them,  and  so  far  have  failed  to 
locate  a  book  that  has  the  shaped  notes 
laid  down  in  the  instructions. 

We  are  practicing  on  our  play  :  “Cran¬ 
berry  Corners,”  and  to  prepare  for 
children’s  day  is  a  pastime  to  this.  Yet 
our  actors  (?)  seem  to  be  doing  well,  and 
if  the  play  is  ever  thoroughly  mastered, 
we  mean  to  try  to  earn  sufficient  money 
with  our  home-talent  to  supply  those 
long-needed  school  seats. 

Our  annual  camp  meeting  begins  Au¬ 
gust  22,  and  while  it  is  nothing  like  it 
used  to  be,  almost  everyone  goes  Sunday 
and  Monday.  When  I  was  a  child  there 
were  three  rows  of  log  camps,  and  every 
camp  full  to  overflowing.  Their  lights 
were  mostly  candles,  and  the  shed  was 
packed  full  of  people  who  sang,  shouted 
and  prayed.  Now  it’s  electric  lights,  a 
wire  fence  around  camp  ground,  10  cents 
admittance  if  you  please,  a  choir  to  sing, 
a  few  framed  camps,  painted,  and  thgv 
are  not  all  occupied.  Cars  just  as  far 
as  you  can  see;  flappers,  old  and  young, 
walking,  laughing,  talking.  A  few  under 
the  improved  shed,  listening  to  the  im¬ 
proved  singing,  the  improved  preaching, 
the  improved  praying,  that  will  in  a  few 
more  years  be  so  well  improved  that 
God  will  be  los^sight  of  entirely,  unless 
He  sends  them  a  reminder,  which  some¬ 
times  He  does. 

“Pride  goeth  before  fall,  and  a  haugh¬ 
ty  spirit  before  destruction.” 

As  a  people,  we  have  good  cause  to 
ponder  that  text.  mks.  d.  b.  p. 


Smothered  Sweet  Apples 


FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BESTWAY  for  CleaningThem 
THE  BESTWAY  MFG.  CO.  Aberdeen,  Maryland 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Business  or  Social.  Stationery,  cards, 
etc.  Write  needs.  FRANKLIN  PRESS  8-23  Milford,  N.  H. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  ° 
Account  D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BV 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Wash  sweet  apples,  put  one  layer  in  a 
pan  (leaving  them  whole  with  skins  on, 
as  for  baking),  pour  in  water  until  half 
way  up  the  apples.  Slice  one  lemon  over 
the  apples,  then  one  cup  of  sugar  on  top 
of  lemon  and  apples.  Cover  with  an¬ 
other  pan ;  cook  on  top  of  stove  until 
apples  are  tender.  Serve  one  apple  and 
the  juice  also  which  forms  in  the  pan. 
This  is  a  change  from  baked  apples  and 
is  very  nice.  I  also  make  a  sauce  and 
can  it  of  sweet  apples  with  lemon  or 
whole  cloves,  just  the  same  as  I  do  pear 
sauce.  Put  four  or  five  whole  cloves  in 
the  hot  glass  jar,  then  pour  in  the  hot 
sauce  and  seal  tight,  or  use  lemon,  three 
or  four  slices  of  lemon  in  the  jar.  then 
the  hot  sauce.  We  like  sweet  apples 
pickled  in  the  Fall.  n.  m.  s. 


Score  Cards 

YOU  know  the  score  cards  used 
by  the  agricultural  college  people 
for  judging  poultry,  livestock,  or  home 
products. 

Were  you— or  a  group  of  Dentists — to 
make  a  score  card  to  help  select  the 
best  tooth  paste  for  the  whole  family, 
you  probably  would  make  one  like 
the  “Dentifrice  Score  Card”  shown 
here.  And  when  you  compare  the 
various  tooth  pastes  you,  like  most 
Dentists,  would  give  the  high  score  to 
Colgate’s. 

COLGATE'S 

“Washes”  and  Polishes — 
Doesn’t  Scratch  or  Scour 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
Colgate’s  stands  first  in  the  choice  of 
farm  people  and  Dentists. 

Non-Gritty — Colgate’s  is  made  of  fine,  special 
chalk — no  grit.  The  U.  S.  Health  Service  says 
a  dentifrice  should  not  be  gritty. 

No  Drugs — Colgate’s  has  no  drugs  or  chemi¬ 
cals  which  harm  mouth  or  gum  tissues. 

Safe — Colgate’s  is  safe — no  harsh  grit. 

Cleans — Colgate’s  loosens  clinging  particles 
and  washes  them  away. 

Flavor — Colgate’s  has  a  delicious  flavor  which 
makes  tooth  brushing  a  pleasure.  Use  Col¬ 
gate’s  after  every  meal. 

Price — Colgate’s  costs  only  25c  for  a  LARGE 
tube. 


CLEANS 
TEETH 
THE 
RIGHT 
WAY  v 

m 


If  your  store 
doesn't  have  all 
the  Colgate 
products  men¬ 
tioned  in  the 
coupon,  check 
those  desired 
and  mail  it  to 
us  as  indicated. 


COLGATE  &.  CO.,  Farm  Household  Dept.  798. 

199  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

PLEASE  send  me  samples  of  the  following  articles.  I  enclose  the  amount  of  stamps  shown  for 
each  one  checked. 

□  Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  Free  □  Rapid-Shave  Cream . 4c 

□  Face  Powder _ _ ,6c  □  Baby  Talc _ _ _ ... _ ..4c 


Name. 
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A  big  roaring  fire  piled  high  in  the  pot  is  never  neces¬ 
sary  with  the  Summit  Pipeless  Furnace — not  even  in 
the  severest  winter  weather.  With  a  low  fire  the  cir¬ 
culating  air  will  be  sufficiently  heated  to  keep  the  house 
warm  and  comfortable. 

Summit  Pipeless 
Furnace 

Our  special  system  of  installation  positively  eliminate* 
all  cold  air  drafts  over  the  floors,  and  this  big  feature 
has  gained  for  the  Summit  the  endorsement  of  leading 
building  contractors  and  heating  engineers. 

Write  us  for  particulars  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Summit  Foundru  Co 

Geneva,  N.Y 
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A  user  of  a  De  Laval  Milker 
recently  said:  “I  would  no  more 
attempt  to  milk  cows  without  a 
De  Laval  than  I  would  try  to  raise 
wheat  without  a  binder.  ” 

You  know  that  hand  labor  can't 
compete  with  machinery — and  yet 
there  is  no  machine  a  dairyman 
can  own  that  will  save  so  much 
time  as  a  De  Laval  Milker.  Fig¬ 
ure  up  what  cutting  your  milking 
time  in  two,  twice  a  day  every  day 
in  the  year,  amounts  to;  and  then 
compare  this  with  the  time  any 
other  machine  you  own  will  save. 

But  this  is  just  one  reason  for 
using  a  De  Laval  Milker.  It  milks 
cows  in  the  way  they  like  best  — 
vigorously,  yet  with  a  gentle. 
Soothing  and  uniform  action  which 


stimulates  the  milk-forming  or¬ 
gans  to  greatest  production. 
That's  why  De  Laval  users  are 
practically  unanimous  in  their 
statements  that  they  get  more 
milk  with  it  than  by  hand  milking. 

But  that  isn't  all;  with  the 
De  Laval  cleaner  milk  can  also  be 
produced  —  and  cleaner  milk  is 
worth  more  money. 

There  are  thousands  of  De  Laval 
Milkers  in  use  which  are  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  Many  users 
state  they  would  sell  their  cows 
and  go  out  of  the  business  if  they 
couldn 't  have  a  De  Laval. 

If  you  are  milking  ten  or  more 
cows  by  hand  you  are  losing 
enough  to  pay  for  a  De  Lavai. 
Send  for  complete  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

16$  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De Laval 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


.The  0\s\niec¥\ng  YJVu\ePa\rv\ 


THE  MODERN  DISINFECTING  WHITEWASH 


Ilt  Disinfects  and  Paints— With  Carbola,  the  Modern 
Disinfecting  Whitewash  you  can  disinfect  AND  'paint 
your  live  stock  buildings  in  one  easy,  simple  operation.  Think 
of  the  saving  in  time,  labor  and  money! 

2  Ready  to  Use  as  Soon  as  Mixed  with  Water — Carbola 
comes  in  powder  form.  Just  mix  it  with  water  and  apply 
with  spray  pump  or  brush.  No  straining — no  slaking  necessary. 

3  Dries  White  and  Lasts  Longer  — Carbola  dries  a  clear, 
even  white  and  it  will  not  blister,  flake  or  peel  off.  It 
imparts  a  pleasant,  sanitary  odor  to  the  building  interior. 

4  Helps  to  Control  Lice,  Mites  and  Disease — Carbola 
applied  to  the  interiors  of  your  live  stock  buildings,  will 
help  to  keep  your  animals  free  from  lice,  mites 
and  contagious  diseases. 

5  An  Excellent  Louse  Powder — Carbola  in 
dry  powder  form  has  no  superior  as  a  louse 
powder  for  use  on  poultry,  cattle,  etc. 

6  Easy  to  Get— Dealers  all  over  the  country 
sell  Carbola.  Your  hardware,  feed,  seed, 
poultry  supply  or  drug  dealer  has  Carbola  or 
can  get  it.  If  not,  order  direct.  Satisfaction — 
or  money  back. 

S  lbs.  75c  and  10c  postage  10  lbs.  $1.25  and  15c  postage 
20  lbs.  $2.50  delivered  50  lbs.  $5.00  delivered 

200  lbs.  $18.00  delivered 

(A  pound  of  Carbola  makes  enough  disinfecting  white¬ 
wash  to  cover  100  square  feet) 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

323  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Blood  in  Milk 

I  have  a  heifer  two  years  old :  fresh¬ 
ened  in  May  but  for  the  last  five  weeks 
has  given  bloody  milk.  There  never  has 
been  any  swelling  or  lumpy  -milk.  She 
milks  out  clean  but  the  last  is  bloody. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  G. 

It  is  quite  common  for  a  heifer  to 
give  bloody  milk  for  some  time  after  de¬ 
livery  of  her  first  calf.  The  cause  for 
this  is  that  great  pressure  of  the  blood 
in  the  mammary  gland  or  udder,  called 
“congestion'’  or  “engorgment,”  ruptures 
tiny  blood  vessels  so  that  blood  escapes 
into  the  little  cavities  (acini)  of  the 
gland  and  stains  the  milk.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  pure  blood  may  flow,  instead  of 
milk,  but  only  lasts  for  a  few  milkings. 
Much  blood  may  also  be  present  just  be¬ 
fore  calving,  when  the  udder  is  greatly 
swollen  and  one  also  sees  a  dropsical 
swelling  in  front  of  the  navel  and  high 
up  between  the  hind  legs.  Profuse  bleed¬ 
ing  into  the  udder  may  also  result  from 
a  kick,  blow  from  a  stone  or  other  severe 
injury.  When  bleeding  comes  from  but 
one  quarter,  or  two,  and  not  from  all  of 
the  quarters,  one  usually  finds  that 
growths  have  formed  on  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  teat  ducts  and  these  bleed 
from  irritation  at  milking  time.  We 
suspect  that  you  may  find  such  growths 
to  be  causing  the  bleeding  in  the  case  in 
question,  as  the  blood,  in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion,  is  most  likely  to  come  in  small  quan¬ 
tity  after  most  of  the  milking  has  been 
stripped  out.  If  you  roll  the  teats  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  and  fingers  you  may  be 
able  to  feel  the  growths  in  the  teats  or 
in  one  teat.  If  located  high  it  scarcely 
would  be  safe  for  you  to  attempt  treat¬ 
ment,  and  as  a  veterinarian  cannot  be 
employed,  the  milk  in  the  affected  quar¬ 
ter  may  be  dried  off,  or  a  calf  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  suck.  The  milk  is  fit  for  the 
calf  to  use,  if  there  is  only  a  little  blood 
in  it  and  no  sign  of  pus,  but  it  should 
not  be  used  for  any  purpose  if  chronic 
garget  is  the  cause.  That  is  incurable 
and  the  milk  or  abnormal  fluid  yielded 
by  the  affected  quarter  or  quarters  usual¬ 
ly  contains  pus  and  so  is  dangerous.  If 
the  growths  are  close  to  the  orifice  of 
the  teat  you  may  possibly  be  able  to  get 
rid  of  them  in  the  following  way :  Cut 
the  tip  from  a  milking  tube,  boil  the 
tube  for  20  minutes  and  then  smear  it 
with  carbolized  vaseline.  Now  cast  the 
cow,  if  she  is  not  heavy  in  calf,  or  tie 
her  hind  legs  in  such  a  way  that  she  can¬ 
not  kick.  Then  insert  the  tube  in  the 


The  reliable 
and  effective 
remedy  fort 

Spavin 
Capped  Hock 
Splint 
Curb 
Ringbone 
Thoroughpin 
Quittor 
Wind  Galls 
Poll  Evil 
Strained 
Tendons 
Fistula 
Sweeney 
Barb  Wire 
Cuts 
Calk 
Wounds 


“I  haven’t  used  fir¬ 
ing  or  cautery  for 
years — not  since  I 
bought  my  first  bot¬ 
tle  of  Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam.  It 
doesn’t  scar  or  dis¬ 
color —  and  it  keeps 
my  horses  sound  as 
a  dollar.” 

Used  for  4J.  years.  A  million  suc¬ 
cessful  treatments  given  each  year. 
Directions  with  every  bottle.  $1.50 
per  bottle  at  druggists  or  direct  upon 
receipt  of  price. 

ALSO  GOOD  FOR  HUMAN  USE 
An  excellent  remedy  for  sprains, 
bruises,  cuts,  burns,  sore  throat, 
muscular  and  inflammatory  rheu¬ 
matism,  sciatica  and  lumbago.  The 
Lawrence-Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 

austic 


ABSORBING 

A1  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFFj 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,*"  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  ’  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
Cl. 2$  a  bottle  at  dealer,  or  delivered.  Book  “Evidence”  Ire*. 

3T.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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teat  until  it  comes  to  where  the  growths 
are  felt.  These  may  then  be  held  firm 
with  the  fingers  and  the  tube  worked 
against  them  to  rub  or  cut  them  off. 
They  may  then  be  stripped  out  with  the 
milk.  The  veterinarian  has  a  better  in¬ 
strument  for  the  purpose,  but  the  some¬ 
what  crude  treatment  advised  sometimes 
works  pretty  well,  provided  the  growths 
have  slim  necks  and  therefore  are  easily 
rubbed  off.  When  bleeding  is  profuse 
bathe  the  udder  several  times  daily  with 
cold  water  and  vinegar,  equal  quantities, 
and  mix  one  teaspoonful  of  dried  sulphate 
iron  and  three  tablespoonsful  of  salt  in 
the  evening  meal,  until  the  milk  clears 
up.  Do  not  give  iron  to  a  cow  that  is 
near  calving.  It  is  safer  to  slightly  acid¬ 
ulate  the  drinking  water  with  dilute  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  when  a  cow  ^at  is  pregnant 
gives  bloody  milk.  When  all  of  the  milk 
turns  red.  after  setting  for  a  time,  blood 
is  not  the  cause,,  but  germs  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  causing  the  red  color.  The  germ 
responsible  is  known  by  the  formidable 
name  of  Bacillus  prodigiosus  and  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare.  A,  S.  a. 

Defense  of  the  Goat 

I  notice  on  page  1059  the  inquiry  of 
Mrs.  A.  M.  A.,  Illinois,  as  to  goat  milk, 
and  I  also  notice  the  reply  from  M.  B. 
D.,  in  which  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  goats  are  susceptible  to  malta 
fever  and  this  may  be  conveyed  to  hu¬ 
mans  from  using  the  milk.  The  reply 
did  not  contain  the  information  that 
Malta  fever  has  never  been  known  to  ex¬ 
ist  north  of  the  frost  line,  also  -  that  it 
is  a  disease  which  has  its  origin  from 
filth  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  has  never  been  known  to  exist 
where  the  goats  have  been  kept  under 
proper  conditions.  The  Goat  TFor/d. 
published  a  very  able  article  on  this 
subject  about  one  year  ago.  The  reply 
to  the  article  reads  very  much  like  many 
others  from  a  person  ,  who  is  wholly 
prejudiced  against  the  goat  in  favor  of 


BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 

Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


F  ARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18 — Landis  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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Henley's  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  al! 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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the  cow  ;  the  cow  is  all  right  and  a  won¬ 
derful  dairy  animal,  but  just  now  raw 
cow’s  milk  is  rather  of  an  unsafe  qual¬ 
ity  unless  pasteurized.  The  goat  is  also 
a  wonderful  animal  for  producing  good 
wholesome  milk  which  does  not  have  to 
be  pasteurized  to  render  it  safe  to  use. 
In  some  cities  in  New  England  at  least 
it  is  illegal  to  offer  cow’s  milk  for  sale 
which  has  not.  been  pasteurized. 

In  my  own  family  I  have  a  member 
who  was  badly  afflicted  with  asthma,  had 
much  difficulty  in  breathing  night  and 
day,  and  has  been  a  great  sufferer  with 
the  disease  since  a  young  man  ;  the  doc¬ 
tors  could  do  very  little  to  relieve  him 
even  in  acute  attacks.  About  one  year 
ago  he  came  to  live  in  my  family,  and 
being  naturally  fond  of  animals  spent 
considerable  time  round  my  goat  pen 
and  began  drinking  the  milk.  He  gained 
in  strength  and  weight  and  soon  was  able 
to  rest,  more  comfortably  at  night ;  he 
has  made  it  a  custom  to  drink  a  glass  of 
goat  milk  before  retiring  and  now  is 
able  to  sleep  all  night  without  the  slight¬ 
est  discomfort,  and  says  he  seems  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  annoyance,  and  this 
is  the  only  remedy  he  has  used. 

K.  L.  E. 


Inoculating  Silage  Against 
Rot 

I  wrote  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  regarding  methods  of  in¬ 
oculating  silage,  and  in  their  reply  they 
state  that  they  know  of  no  method  of 
inoculating  silage  to  prevent  rot.  If  my 
memory  does  not  fail  me,  I  believe  that 
I  read  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
garding  inoculation  of  silage  to  prevent 
rot.  Am  I  in  error?  If  not  where  could 
I  procure  enough  serum  to  inoculate  one 
85-ton  and  one  50-ton  silo?  p.  L.  B. 

Certainly  this  method  is  used.  We 
have  explained  it  several  times.  There 
is  a  commercial  inoculant  used  in  the 
silo  much  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
material  used  for  inoculating  clover  or 
other  legume  seeds.  Some  farmers  use 
soured  milk  or  buttermilk  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  We  believe  the  method  will  pay 
as  well  as  that  of  inoculating  seed. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

(Continued  from  page  11S8) 

Bushel  basket . 50®  3.00 

IG-qt.  basket . 20®  .50 

Blackberries,  qt . 06®  .11 

Raspberries,  pt . 10®  .13 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15®  .22 

Muskmelons,  bu .  2.75®  4.00 

Watermelons,  car  . 220.00®670.00 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket . 75®  1.00 

Pears,  bbl .  2.50®  7.00 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1,  Timothy _ $29.00@$30.00 

No.  2 .  27.00®  28.00 

No.  3  .  22.00®  24.00 

Straw — Rye  .  18.00'®  20.00 


Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Taterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton.  Newark,  'Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair:  Perbu. 

No.  2  white  oats . .$0.58% 

No.  3  white  oats . 57% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1-39/s 

No.  3  vellow  corn  .  1.38% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  32.40 

Spring  middlings  .  34.15 

Red-dog  flour  .  44.90 

White  hominy  .  48.40 

Yellow  hominy  .  47.90 

Ground  oats  . .  47.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains .  41.40 

Flour  middlings  .  38.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  47.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  52.90 

34%  linseed  meal  .  52.90 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  10 — llol steins.  .T.  C.  Kostman, 
Bruce,  Wis. 

Sept.  11 — Guernseys.  Meeker  County 
Breeders’  sale.  Dassel,  Minn. 

Oct.  17 — Bradford  County  second  an¬ 
nual  registered  Jersey  consignment  sale, 
Troy.  Pa. ;  50  head. 

Oct.  23 — Southern  Illinois  Holstein 
sale.  New  Douglas,  Ill. 

Nov.  1 — Troy-Canton  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Association,  fourth  annual 
consignment  sale,  Troy,  Bradford  Co., 
Pa. ;  65  head. 

Nov.  11-12  —  Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-20 — Holsteins.  Allegany-Steu- 
bon  annual  consignment  sale,  Ilornell, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  20 — Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  8-13 — (New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-20 — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  22-28r— -Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  la. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  4  —  National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Oct.  1-4 — Hemlock,  Livingston  Co.,  N. 
Y„  Fair. 

Nov.  1-8 — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk— Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Buttei\  best  . $0.49@  .50 

Cheese . 34®  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60®  .65 

Gathered . 40®  .55 

Fowls . .40®  .45 

Roasting  chickens  . 50®  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45®  .50 

Peaches,  doz . 25®  .30 

Watermelons,  each . 50®  .SO 

Honeydew  melons,  each . 25®  .50 

Blackberries,  qt . 20®  .25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25®  .35 

Potatoes,,  lb . .02®  .03 

String  beans,  lb .  10®  .12 

Onions,  lb . 06®  .08 

Lettuce,  head  . 10®  .15 

Cabbage,  l'b . 05®  .06 

Cucumbers,  each . 05®  .10 

Com,  doz . 35®  .50 


HOLSTEINS 


12  Registered  Holsteins 


FOR 
SALE 

2  to  5  yrs.  old,  due  to  freshen  from  August  to  December; 
of  large  size,  nicely  marked,  best  type,  capable  of  milk¬ 
ing  40  qts.  per  day.  Tuberculin  tested.  Hacked  by  the 
largest  A.  R,  O.  records  of  Ormsby,  Pietje  and  Pontiac 
breeding,  and  in  calf  to  a  large  record  grandson  of  May 
Echo  Sylvia  (world  record  milk  cow,  41  lbs.  butter 
1005.8  lbs.  milk,  7  days)  Booking  orders  for  bull  calves 
at  $26.  Heifer  calves,  $50  to  $75. 

CIIA8.  A.  HOW  EM.,  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

70  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 


HEREFORDS 


All  Ages,  Regis¬ 
tered  and  Tu¬ 
berculin  Tested. 

at  unusual  prices.  Write,  or  better  still,  visit 

Maple  Lane  Farm  Kingston,  N.Y. 


HEREFORDS 


JERSEYS 


FERRETS 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  quotations  are  :  New  York 
and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  53  to 
54c ;  half  blood,  53  to  54c ;  quarter  blood, 
50  to  51e.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half 
blood  combing,  55  to  56c ;  three-eighths 
blood,  53  to  54c.  New  England  half  blood, 
50  to  51c;  quarter  blood,  47  to^48e.  Tex¬ 
as,  scoured  basis,  $1.20  to  $1.35.  Oregon, 
No.  1,  staple,  $1.35  to  $1.38^  Mohair, 
combing,  75  to  80c ;  carding,  65  to  70c. 

N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New*  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Sept.  2,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
..  < » *  a «  miiiimiimi  m  i  •  i  *  *  i « <iui 


FERRETS 


GUERNSEYS 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 


Offers 
For  Sale 

Laddie  Boy  of  Oak*  Farm,  No.  94649.  Born,  Oct.  14, 
1923.  Light  fawn  with  white  markings,  well  grown, 
straight  and  right.  His  sire  is  a  grandson  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  while  his  dam  has  a  record  of  11010  lbs.  of  milk, 
556  lbs.  of  fat  at  ten  years  old.  We  are  offering  this 
bull  for  SZOO,  express  prepaid  to  your  station.  Tu¬ 
berculin  tested  and  a  real  one.  Why  breed  scrubs 
when  you  can  secure  an  animal  of  this  quality  for 
such  a  bargain!  WALTER  S.  KERR, Maneger,  Cohaesef,  Mils. 


GUERNSEY  MILK 

is  bringing  10c  and  better  at  the  Farm.  Or¬ 
dinary  milk  around  6c.  It  costs  no  more  to 
keep  Guernseys. 

Get  started  now  with  a  pure  bred  Guern¬ 
sey  bull. 

We  have  high  producing  healthy  stock, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


SWINE 


ForSale  I!iCre<l  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  If.  A.  CIIHTI8  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— FOSTER  FI  ELD’S  HERD 

Cows,  Hollers  and  Holler  Calves.  The  Bulls  in  service 
are  from  tested  cows  and  are  A1  in  all  respects.  Prices 
low.  Address  Charles  G.  Foster,  P.  0.  Boi  173,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.  The  animals  in  this  herd  have  been  tested 
by  the  State  and  United  States. 


FERRETS 


Far  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

Oil©  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

Grand  Champ.  Conn.  State  Fair  1923. 
and 

ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and 

This  Fall’s  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

All  reasonably  priced. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook.  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

Monograms  Sequel  King— 3^  years  old.  Excellent 
Combination  May  Bose  and  imported  Blood. ..#125 
...  Buttonwood’s  May  Hose  I-addie—  1%  years— 
son  of  Brookmeads  May  Hose  Glenwood.  Dam, 

Granddaughter  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra . #121» 

8.  Excellently  bred  hull  calves,  2-3months  old,  $85-$i>0 
4.  A  few  young  cows  and  heifers 

Above  animals  are  priced  to  sell  at  once.  Tuberculin 
tested.  BUTTONWOOD  FA  KM.  K.lf.  I,  Easton,  Pa. 


1. 


for  Killing 

Rats 


Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game  Write  for  price  list. 

W  A  PECK  New  London,  0. 


I  specialize  in  raising  ferrets.  Thirty 


males,  ?? .75;  males,  52  25.  One  dozen, 
524.  Yearling  females,  pedal  rat  catchers,  55  each. 
Instruction  book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 

CCpDCTC  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
■  tlllltlO  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


GOATS 


] 


Pure  Bred  Saanen  Goats 

Unrelated  bucks  and  does  or  single  individuals  which 
will  make  unbeatable  foundation  stock.  These  animals 
are  from  the  very  finest  imported  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  (JLE.N  FARM  -  Dorset,  Vermont 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS.  Stamp.  ENDRES,  Westbrook.  Conn. 


HORSES 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesltst 
and  Pedigrees.  oairt  FARMS.  72  S.  I2d  SI..  Fklla.,  fe 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Ilornell,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  U.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


For  Sale-Two  High-Grade  Guernsey  Heifers 

from  heavy-milking  cows,  sired  by  an  A.  R.  hull; 
one  hied.  575  the  pair.  H.  C.  Craft,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y. 

s  v°i,E-Ten  Good  Young  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Cows 

from  three  to  six  yeais  old,  bred  toLangwater  Afri¬ 
cander,  57121.  WHITE  FARMS,  Cairo,  N»  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For  Sale 

Thoroughbred  White  Collie  Dogs 

AND 

Thoroughbred  Chester  White  Hogs 

ALL  AGES 

Write  for  Prices  and  Breeding 
E.  G.  COWPER 


Newiane 


New  York 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— A yrshires, 
Ciuernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  <£50  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


AYRSHIRES 


AND 


SHETLAND 

COLTS 


Seneca  Pony  Farms  h,aai°er  Welsh  &  Shetland  Ponies 

Let  us  know  the  kind  of  pony  you  want  and  for 
what  purpose.  SALAMANCA,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale—  THAT-A-BOY 

Pure  Bred  Registered  Percheron Stallion,  No.  163422* 
Sire  Libretto  121447,  Dam,  Margot  131195.  Color  and 
description:  Chestnut,  foaled  June8,  1920,  height 
about  16^2  hands,  weight  about  160  lbs.  Producer  of 
good  stock.  Copy  of  pedigree  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  If  not  sold  before,  this  stallion  will  be  offered 
for  sale  at  Public  Auction  at  Beech  woods  Blacksmith 
Shop,  Ridge  Mills,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  on  the  20th  day  of 
Sept,,  1924,  ot2P.  M.  Right  to  reject  all  bids  reserved. 

GLENN  A.  WALKER  SEYMOUR  J.  BURCH 

R.  F.  O.  2  Rome,  N.  Y.  North  Western,  N.  Y. 

Agents  for  Owners 


]  A  grand  advanced  regis¬ 
try  matron,  bred  to  a  fa¬ 
mous  bull  and  fresh  in 
Nov.,  desi ruble  for  founda¬ 
tion  stock  or  family  cow. 
Also  young  heifer,  not  yet 
bred.  Two  Shetland  geld¬ 
ings,  ready  for  use,  and  one  baby  colt  just  weaned. 

ALLEN  B.  ECKERT.  Manager 
Charmarlo  Farms  Buck  Hill  Fall6a  Pa. 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmerson  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  l.rrc.vi 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

All  young  and  fine  individuals,  fresh  and  springers. 

W00DLAWN  FARMS.  Fishkill.  N.  Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 


SHEEP 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

100  Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale.  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross 

All  large  and  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating.  No 
charge  for  crating,  l’igs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  4>8.75 
each,  and  7  to  S  weeks,  $>4.25  each.  These  are  all 
bred  to  make  Hogs  in  little  time.  This  price  is  F.O  B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  These  arc  all  First  (Quality  Pigs.  Will 
ship  any  part  of  the  above  lotsC.O.D.  to  your  approv¬ 
al.  Walter  Lux,  388  Salem  8t.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  16 


AT  “THE  FOOTHILLS” 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 

340  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  white.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
Sows,  6-8  wks.  ol(f  $5;  8-10  wks.  old  $5.50. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders  large  or  small. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Tel.  Lex.  0202- M .  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  cross.  7  weeks  old  $4.00  each  and 
8  weeks  old  $4. .50  each.  These  are  all  healthy, 
fast  growing  pigs  that  will  make  large  hogs. 
Will  ship  any  amount  up  to  50,  C.  O.  I).  on 
your  approval. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special  offering  of  young  sows  bred  for  early 
Fall  litters  and  unrelated  service  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Patmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win¬ 
ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PRTM00R  FARMS,  Hartfield,  N.V. 

CHESTER  WHITES 
AND  BERKSHIRES 

Duroes,  6  wks.  old,  $3.25  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 
ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

IDHPC  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
XePUnVA\/0  ini!  All  ages  for  sale. 

BELGIAN  and  FLEMISH  GIANT  BABBITS 
F.  M.  Pat  ting  ton  &  Son  MerrlOeld,  N.  Y. 

DUROCS-Young  Gilts  Stock.  Correspondence  in¬ 
vited.  Elmwood  Farms,  P.  O.  Box  1  6,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 

TlTlD/mC  Purebred  Spring  Pigs.  Healthy,  vigorous 
IIU  stock,  gotli  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Waller  Schodler,  Wost  Coxaacklo,  NY 

Pknelnr  UltlL  O.l.  C., Berkshire  and  Duroc  Pigs, 6  wks. 
unesier  nniie  ,,U1,  $8.25  each;  8  Wks.,  $4.25.  Pure  bred 
and  high  grade  pigs,  not  akin,  $5.50  each.  This  adv.  ap¬ 
pears  eveiy  other  week.  OAKS  1)4 IUY  PaUM,  tv, sinking,  l*u. 

Big  Type  Chester  Pigs  naffSttU1- 


GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE 


R.  No.  3 


Newvlllo,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Bred  Gilts,  Kali  pig?-. 
Write  BROOKSIDE  FARM  Middletown,  Virginia 


|}ei?i8tered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  VV  hlte  pipp 
■  ■  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  I  1Vj3 

HAMPSHIRES 


Bred  sow,  service  boar,  Reg.  A  few  Reg.  < 
Guernsey  cows,  Accredited  Herd 
LOCUST  LAWN  KAIIM  Box  R  Klv.reon,  Pa. 


DOGS 


2  months  old 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  M  al#,  8e; 

Females,  »3.  F.  A.  SWEET  .Smyrna,  N.Y. 


Police  and  Army  Dogs 


Formerly 

_  _  known  as 

the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  dog.  Three  Litters  of 
very  fine  w  olf  gray  puppies  with  five  Champions  in  Pedi¬ 
gree.  GKO.  ItAIJCIf,  Calsktll  Mountain  Stock  Farm.  Freehold.  N.  T. 


SHROPSHIRE  FOUNDATION  FLOCK 

20  choice  breeding  ewes  of  W indwell,  Buttar  &  Mc- 
Kerrow  breeding,  1  to  5  years,  and  2-year- ram  that 
was  Champion  at  Erie  Exposition.  S550.  Many  of 
these  ewes  paid  for  themselves  in  this  year’s  lambs. 

Andrew  J,  Cochrane  Ripley,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

E.  E.  KIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 

8  Rambouillet  Yearling  Rams  heavy 

fleeces  ;  one  2-yr.  Shropshire  :  ten  choice  ewes.  On  State 
road  to  Odessa.  H.  C  Beardsley,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshire  YearlingRams  S 

tragood  ewes,  1  to  4  yrs.  old.  FRED  VAR  VLEET  l  SONS. Lodi. N.T. 

For  Sale-A  Good  4-Year-Old  Delaine  Stock  Ram 

Reg., for$25,F.O.  B.  Warren.  H.  C  J0HRST0N,  Wirren.O  R.No.7 


F 


or  Sale.  Small  flock  Thorobred  Dorset  Ewes.  Fine 
stock.  JEN1SON  -  Lock  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


teg.  Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
Priced  low.  LeKOY  C.  BO W Elf,  Ludlonvill®,  N.  Y. 


Different  ages.  10  Ewes.  Lambs 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BtGHAM,  Gettysburg. Pa. 


FAIRH0LME  HAMPSHIRE  00WHS.  The  usual  good  quality  of 
rams  and  ewes  for  sale.  EARL  D.  BROWN.  Ilion,  N.  T.  R.  2 


Police  Dog' 


»  at  Stud— Siring  quality  pups.  Breed 
fur  type  from  a  winner. 

O.  HILL,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS  OF  RELIANCE 

Individual  Qualities  That  Please. 

Hr.  KNOX  llox  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


Pegalong  Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups 

Eligible  to  reg.  (A.  K.  C.)  Males,  520;  Females,  515. 
Peoalong Poultry  Farm,  Charles  Mayoli,  Vineland,  N.  J.  R.R  3 


Airedale  Puppies 

H.  N.  CONNKIt 


Farm  raised.  Males,  $«.5();  females, 
$4.50.  Eight  weeks  old. 

.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


w 


hlte  Collie  Pup*.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $1 5  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


Hundred  Hunting  Hounds 


Cheap.  Trial  Catalogue. 

BECK  W.  13  H«rrlck,  III. 


Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier  ggR 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  BHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  lira**  City.  I’s. 

n  I;  Dune  Exceptional  good  breeding.  Also  Toy  Chi- 

rOIICe  rups  huabuas.  THOMSON'S  KENNELS.  Well*.  Vermont 

Beautiful  Prize-Winning  Eskimos  intelligence. 

J.  F.  H1IIOL  K,  Rose  Lawn  and  Welaut  Heights  Kennels.  Glaesboro.  N  J. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


TVL i  1  lac. iug  Sliortliomsi 

Our  row,  "  Daily  Maid.”  haH  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  8.  A.,  J9.066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  YVttlgrove  Herd  W  unlilugton  vllle,  N.  Ye 
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Did  you  ever  see 
Glass  that  would  betid? 


YOU  can  bend  CEL-O-GLASS,  the 
practical  glass  substitute,  without 
cracking  or  harming  it  in  the  least. 
This  is  only  one  of  tlie  many  distinctive 
advantages  of  this  remarkable  material. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  unbreakable,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  easy  to  handle  and  economical 
to  use.  A  hammer,  tacks  and  shears  are 
the  only  tools  needed  to  put  it  up. 
CEL-O-GLASS  can  be  used  wherever 
perishable  glass  is  used  and  presents  a 
very  neat  appearance.  It  is  extremely 
light  in  weight,  very  strong  and  dur¬ 
able.  liailproof,  snowproof.  rainproof, 
heatproof  and  rustproof.  IT  IS  NOT 
A  FABRIC. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  exceptionally  *valu- 
able  for  hotbed  sash,  coldframes,  poul¬ 
try  and  brooder  houses,  scratch  pens, 


garage  and  barn  doors  and  windows 
and  many  other  purposes. 

Thousands  of  growers  and  poultry 
raisers  have  proved  the  durability  and 
economy  of  CEL-O-GLASS.  Try  it 
yourself!  You  will  find  it  just  what  you 
have  been  looking  for. 

Most  hardware,  seed  and  implement 
stores  carry  CEL-O-GLASS.  If  your 
dealer  has  not  received  his  stock  yet, 
send  $5  P.  O.  Money  Order,  plus  post¬ 
age,  and  we  will  ship  you  a  trial  roll  3 
feet  wide  containing  40  square  feet. 
Weight  packed,  6  pounds.  Only  one 
trial  roll  to  each  person.  Write  for  free 
book,  No.  28. 

Dealers:  CEL-O-GLASS  is  already  a  big 
seller.  Every  user  becomes  a  consistent  re¬ 
peat  customer.  Write  for  details  of  our 
attractive  dealer  proposition.  Do  it  NOW. 


CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED,  89  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


•GLASS 


PATENTS  PENDING 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

March  hatch.  Free  range.  #2  each. 

FREI)  H.  UCKERT.  Milford,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  Cockerels 

April  hatched,  heavy  laying,  free  range,  Barron 
strain  10-12-wks.-old  Pullets.  FRED  HEUER,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Barron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

out  of  imported  sires  whose  dams  have  records  of  268  to 
289  eggs  iu  pullet  year.  Cockerels,  $2.50  to  Pullets, 

$2  up.  Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm,  I’ort  Koyul,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— 400  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  April  15th.  First-class  condition  in  all  respects. 
Parent  stock  on  premises.  $2  each. 

A.  F.  MATHER  -  Somerville,  N.  J.  R.  F.  D.  4 


500  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS 

*1.25  each.  April,  1923,  hatched.  Barron-Eglan 
tine  strain.  Good  weight  and  guaranteed  healthy. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop,,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Early  Hatched  White  Leghorn  State  Tested  Stock.  In¬ 
spection  Invited.  Hall  Brothers  Wallingford,  Conn. 


White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets  "}g°  bZlt 

This  season's  pens.  WALTER  SCHEDLER,  Weil  Ceisackie,  N.  ». 


Dili  I  ETC  Anconas,  Leghorns  and  Mixed,  76c  up. 

lULLI-  I  0  N.  P.  BERGEY  Bergey,  Pa. 


iiri  •.  lir _ _ „  3.000  Cocks,  Hens, Cockerels, Pullets- 

W  lllte  WyanQOtieS  Catalogue.  Special  price  on  Yearl. 
ing  Hens,  BOWDEN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


SC.  Brown  Eng.  ,W.  Leghorns  332-egg.  Trapnested. 
•  Pedigreed  stock.  Cat.  VERA  FULTON,  B-SS.  Callipelis,  Ohio 


CHICKS,  12c 

S.  W.  KLINE 


Rocks  or  W  y  a  n  d  o  1 1  e  s. 
Mixed,  XOc;  Hens,  42. 60. 

Middlecreek,  Pa. 


quab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellinpat  highest  pricesever known.  Greatest 
mark’et  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Kaisedinone  month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 
mousbreedinp stock andsupplies.  Established 
rs.  Write  now  for  big  illustrated  free  book, 
low  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
205  H  St.p  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

The  birds  that  are  making  Knick’s  Reds  famous.  Pig, 
husky,  farm-raised  cockerels  and  pullets,  bred  for  vigor, 
large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  Reduced 
prices  during  Sept.  Free  catalog  gives  all  information. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  R.  36  Pine  Plains.  N.Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  end  I  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDSfCOMB 

Trap-nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  March 
and  April  pullets,  S3  each.  A  few  yearling  hens, 
S3  each.  Cockerels,” S3. 50  to  S5. 

O.  Cr.  L,.  LEWIS  -  -  -  Puoll,  Pa. 


I  D„J«  Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels.  Pullets.  Fine  quality 
..1.  HedS  Cheap.  S.  BOWDEN,  Box  195,  Mansfield.  O 


PARKS9  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm’s  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandottes. 
Yearling-  pullets,  S3. 50  each:  pullets.  3  months, 
S3;  4  months,  S3 .35. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


MAMMOTH  33RONZE TURKEYS 

S5  per  12  eggs,  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  H.  A.  Souder.  Sellersville,  P*. 


P™  DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


COD  LIVER  OIL  lor  BABY  CHICKS  $1.90  gal. 
Epsom  Salts,  U.S.P.,  lor  Poultry  &  Cattle  4c  lb. 
Sodium  Fluoride  lor  Poultry  Lice  .  .  21c  “ 

Para-Dichlorobenzine  lor  Tree  Borers  45c  ” 
Calcium  Cyanide  lor  Rodents,  Insects,  etc.  19c 
We  can  save  you  money  on  any  chemical  or  like 
material  of  proven  va l ue  used  on  the  farm.  Write 
for  price  on  what  you  want. 

MILLER-LISZKA  CORPORATION 
2495  Atlantic  A ve.  Station  E  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

'  >  CEDARHURST  PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

1 1  Large,  range  raised  birds,  hatched  from  large  white 
1 1  eggs.  Closely  related  to  pen  88  at  Vineland  Contest. 
1 1  Price  4?. 50  each.  Write  for  further  information  at 
, ,  once  to  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

1 1  Rahway  New  Jersey 

. 


R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyan-  Dull 0 
dotte,  White  Leghorn  I  UIICIS 

5-mos.-old,  $2  50  each ;  4-mos.-old,  S2.25eaeh.  Every 
bird  to  please  you  or  you  may  ship  back  at  once. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  The  Maples  Bristol,  Vermont 


CHIOKLS 

S.  C.  Buff,  *8— 100:  Barred  Rocks,  *8.50—100; 
W.  Rocks.  *13—100:  Reds,  *9—100;  Lite  Mist, 
*6—100;  Heavy,  *7.50—100.  I  pay  the  postage. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  McAllsterville,  Pa.  Box  21 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ”  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 


600  marmchv,*pr,l  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  pen  45  leading  New  York  State  contest. 
Also  300  March-April  Rook  Pullets,  Cockerels. 

Jules  F.  Francais  Westhampton  Beach,  L,  I.  N.Y, 


PULLETS-SA,™:  strain 

Nicely  developed  April  birds.  Price  reasonable 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PINEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  Cross  St.  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


sale  Three  Hundred  Cockerels,  White  Leghorns 

Grade  A,  Pttritas  Springs  Farm’s  Strain,  230-267-Egg.  4S 
each.  Improve  your  strain  with  these  birds. 

Mount  Kemble  Poultry  Farm  Morristown,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

grown,  $2  each.  About 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Young  strain.  Aprii 
hatched,  free  range 
ready  to  lay,  $2  25  each. 

H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N  J. 


10-Weeks-Old  Pullets 

E.  It.  HUMMED 


White  or  Brown  Leghorns,  41 
each  ;  mixed  stock.  80c  each. 

■  Frenohtown,  N.  J. 


M  A  1/  C"  twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
I  lug  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’s JKK.'EKJL 

No  money  in  advance.  Get 
free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO., 
Box  f  5  Milford,  Mass. 


LAY 


POULTRY  LEG  BANDS 

Band  Pullets  and  good  layers  now.  Seven  colors. 
75  cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  Westfield,  Mass. 


The  Henyard 


House  for  One  Thousand 
Birds 

I  have  a  brooder  house  12  ft.  by  16 
ft.,  5*4  ft-  high  in  back  and  6%  ft.  in 
front,  "and  would  like  to  know  if  this 
would  accommodate  1.000  chicks.  I 
raised  700  in  it  last  year  with  good  suc¬ 
cess.  Where  could  I  get  a  culling  dem¬ 
onstration  somewhere  near  where  I  live? 

Stalker,  Pa.  o.  w.  H. 

This  brooder  house  would  undoubtedly 
accommodate  1.000  chicks  for  a  time,  or 
until  they  outgrew  it,  but  the  difficulty 
would  lie  chiefly  in  trying  to  raise  that 
many  in  one  flock.  It  can  be  done,  but 
small  chicks  do  much  better  if  kept  in 
flocks  of  not  to  exceed  300.  and  it  would 
pay  to  use  several  small  brooders,  rather 
than  one  large  one. 

Write  your  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  State  College,  Pa.,  and  ask  for 
information  as  to  where  you  can  secure 
the  benefit  of  a  culling  demonstration.  If 
they  give  any  near  you,  they  will  be 
glad  to  inform  you  of  the  fact.  M.  B.  D. 


Feed  for  Lehgorns 

How  much  mash  and  whole  grain 
equal  parts  by  weight,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  ground  oats,  cornmeal  and 
meat  scrap,  cracked  corn  and  wheat, 
should  be  fed  to  100  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
hens  per  day?  Will  all  the  sour-milk 
they  can  eat  take  the  place  of  meat 
scrap  in  mash?  What  age  should  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorn  pullets  have  laying  mash? 
Should  three-months-old  pullets  have 
whole  grain  at  noon?  T.  m.  g. 

Whallonsburg,  N.  Y. 

A  dry  mash,  such  as  you  describe,  is 
usually  kept  before  fowls  all  of  the  time 
and  whole  grains  fed  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  100  Leg¬ 
horns  will  need  approximately  six  quarts 
of  whole  grain  in  addition  to  the  mash 
that  they  eat,  and  egg  production  will  be 
encouraged  if  a  moist  mash  is  fed  at  noon 
in  the  amount  that  will  be  cleaned  up 
within  a  few  minutes.  About  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  day’s  ration  of  grain  should 
be  fed  at  night,  the  restricted  morning 
feeding  encouraging  greater  consumption 
of  dry  mash  through  the  day.  If  all  the 
milk  that  the  hens  will  consume  is  fed. 
the  meat  may  be  nearly  or  quite  omitted 
from  the  mash  mixture.  There  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  growing  mash  for  pul¬ 
lets  after  they  have  reached  an  age  of 
three  months  and  a  laying  mash,  except 
in  name.  Developing  pullets  should  he 
fed  more  grain  than  mash  in  the  Fall, 
however,  in  order  that  they  may  go  into 
Winter  quarters  in  good  condition  ready 
to  use  their  surplus  fat  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Milk  may  displace  meat  in  the 
mash  of  growing  chicks,  if  fed  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity,  or  all  that  the  young 
birds  will  eiit.  Three-months-old  pul¬ 
lets  may  have  grain  at  noon  ;  there  is  no 
iron  clad  rule  for  hours  of  feeding  either 
grain  or  masli  to  growing  chickens, 
though  there  should  be  some  uniformity 
in  one’s  methods.  m.  b.  d. 


Early  Molt 

I  have  a  flock  of  50  White  Leghorn 
hens,  hatched  May  1,  1923.  They  started 
laying  first  week  in  following  November, 
laid  very  well  until  July  1,  1924,  about 
75  per  cent  eggs.  On  July  1  I  noticed 
part  of  the  flock  went  into  a  molt ;  I 
would  say  about  15  or  20  of  them  went 
through  a  complete  molt.  Egg  yield 
dropped  to  about  40  per  cent.  The  "past 
week  there  are  several  more  starting  to 
molt.  Can  you  give  me  the  reason  for 
this  early  molt?  I  have  fed  these  hens 
during  Winter  months  commercial  scratch 
feed,  morning  and  night,  noon  soaked  or 
scalded  oats  mixed  with  Cornell  mash ; 
very  little  green  food  ;  grit,  oyster  shells, 
fresh  water  and  Cornell  dry  mash  before 
them  all  the  time.  Spring  and  Summer 
months,  two  feedings  a  day,  morning  and 
night,  scratch  feed  and  soaked  oats 
mixed  with  dry  mash.  Hens  on  free  range. 

Rhinecliff,  N.  1T.  j.  tv.  ii. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  partial 
molting  on  the  part  of  a  flock  of  layers. 
Any  sudden  change  in  methods  of  feeding 
or  care  may  bring  this  about,  and  July 
and  August  molting  may  be  an  indication 
of  lack  of  vigor  and  profitable  productiv¬ 
ity.  If  there  are  no  other  reasons  to  be 
found,  these  early  molters  may  be  culled 
as  low  producers.  A  sudden  change  in  the 
ration  is  a  frequent  cause  of  at  least  a 
partial  molt,  with  drop  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  ;  changing  the  quarters  of  the  fowls 
might  have  the  same  effect.  All  such 
changes,  when  needed,  should  be  made 
gradually.  M.  B.  D. 

European  Poultry  Breeds 
Seen  at  Home 

(Continued  from  Page  1182) 
all  one  better ;  they  lay  almost  chocolate 
eggs.  I  understand  that  the  breed  is  not 
highly  standardized  yet.  hut  it  has  fine 
possibilities.  At  least  it  is  extremely  in¬ 
teresting. 

Leghorns  and  Wyandottes.  —  I 
should  not  do  justice  to  the  bulk  of  the 
English  farms  which  I  did  visit  unless  I 


paid  my  respects  to  the  many  fine  Leg¬ 
horn  and  White  Wyandotte  flocks  ob¬ 
served  in  every  part  of  the  land.  I  was 
impi’essed  with  the  stress  which  English 
poultrymen  place  on  the  size  and  quality 
of  eggs  produced.  They  select  not  only 
for  quantity  of  eggs  produced,  but  they 
do  much  selecting  for  size  and  quality  of 
eggs  produced.  It  is  •  a  good  point  well 
taken.  We  should  do  that  much  more 
universally  than  we  have  been  doing  in 
the  past. 

Is  Breed  Important? — l"es,  to  the  av¬ 
erage  poultry  keeper  it  is  important.  There 
are  many  good  commercial  types  and 
breeds  and  varieties,  but  every  poultry- 
man  should  work  with  that  one  which  he 
likes,  which  he  finds  economical  in  his 
particular  kind  of  poultry  production,  for 
which  there  is  big  demand,  and  which 
adapts  itself  to  a  profitable  niche  in  the 
great  poultry  business.  It  is  often  in¬ 
spiring  just  to  look  around  us  and  see 
what  kinds  of  poultry  the  other  fellows 
are  raising.  To  the  Americans  who  vis¬ 
ited  poultry  keeping  in  Spain  and  Eng¬ 
land  in  this  recent  Spring  a  look-in  at 
some  of  their  breeds  was  truly  interesting. 

WILLARD  <  .  THOMPSON. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
lay  in;:  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffiee  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  August  20,  1924: 


BARRED  HOCKS 

Purdue  University.  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

Wob  rn  Poultry  Farm.  Mass . 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

KugaF  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman.  Mich . . . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  V.  Sheap,  Mich . 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

Storrs  Exp.  Station,  Conn . 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . . . 

WHITE  HOCKS 

Mon  stone  Farm,  Mass . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros..  Mass . 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn . . . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  ltaroer.  Mass . 

II.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . .  .. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I. . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.Y . 

H.  V.  Bierly,  Pa . . . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Dealing,  Conn . . . 

Scott’s  Red  Farm,  11... . . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn .  '. . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  . . . 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn..: . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson.  Mass . 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt . . . . . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass . 

Pmecrest  Orchards,  Mass.' . 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn . • . 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass.... . . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . . . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A .  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beek  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . ’.... 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Hanson's  Poultry  Farm.  Ore . 

C  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm.  Vt . 

Ernest  Craze.  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . -. . 

St.  John's  Poultry  Farm.  Mo . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn _ 

R.  C.  Dunn.  Mass . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa. . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meado wedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DoWinter,  N;  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Featherland  Farm,  Pa . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa 

Ruehles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y . 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


Total 


Week 

Total 

31 

1694 

23 

1464 

35 

1639 

24 

1131 

39 

1186 

30 

1417 

32 

1276 

27 

1397 

33 

1685 

24 

1437 

35 

1451 

43 

1448 

25 

1071 

27 

1041 

20 

1358 

38 

1063 

27 

1233 

27 

1279 

17 

931 

22 

1511 

29 

1091 

21 

1146 
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Now- 


This  trial  package  for  $1 

Enough  of  this  remarkable  Yeast  for  a  thorough 
month-and-a-half  test  on  1 00  birds  ! 


'C'  VERYWHERE  successful  poultrymen  are 
learning  the  amazing  value  of  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  added  to  the  daily 
feed. 

Letters  by  the  hundreds,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  tell  enthusiastically  the  as¬ 
tounding  difference  it  has  made  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  in  fertility  of  eggs,  in  growth  of 
young  stock,  in  general  health  and  vitality. 

Now,  so  you  can  thoroughly  test  for  your¬ 
self  its  remarkable  results,  a  special  trial 
package  is  ready  —  you  can  get  it  for  $1. 
Enough  yeast  for  100  hens  for  a  month  and 
a  half! 

This  offer  makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
try  out  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  at 
half  the  cost  thousands  of  other  poultrymen 
have  gladly  paid  for  their  first  package.  It 
means  an  opportunity  to  boost  egg  produc¬ 
tion  when  egg  prices  are  highest  —  to  keep 
your  flock  healthy,  vigorous,  productive! 

Your  dealer  should  be  able  to  supply  you 
with  this  special  trial  package.  If  he  hasn’t 
received  his  shipment  or  has  already  sold  his 
entire  stock,  just  clip  the  coupon  above,  put 
it  into  an  envelope  with  one  dollar,  and  mail 
it  to  us.  The  trial  package  will  be  sent  to  you 
immediately,  postage  prepaid. 

Then  watch  your  poultry  profits  grow! 


To  the  dealer: 

Progressive  retailers  the  country  over  have 
stocked  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  —  to 
supply  the  fast -growing  demand  for  this 
remarkable  food  adjunct.  Poultrymen  and 
stock-raisers  who  can’t  get  it  from  their 
dealers  send  their  orders  direct  to  us  by 
the  hundreds.  You  should  be  getting  your 
share  of  this  business!  Be  the  first  in  your 
town  to  have  it  on  your  shelves !  Send  today 
for  our  plan  of  cooperation.  It  shows  how 
you  can  add  to  your  profits  with 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast! 


“  I  regard  Fleischmann’9  Yeast  as  the  best  food  T  know 
of  for  egg  production,”  writes  Mrs.  S.  S.  Spell,  of  Forest- 
ville,  N.  Y.  ‘‘My  pullets  have  done  fine,  and  the  old  hens 
better  than  usual  the  past  winter.  I  notice,  also,  tho 
germs  in  the  hatching  eggs  seem  much  stronger  than  in 
the  other  eggs,  from  hens  not  fed  yeast.” 


I  have  been  feeding  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  to  my 
poultry  for  the  last  few  months,” 
writes  Emma  Bowen,  of  Chester- 
town,  Md.,  “and  will  say  that 
the  results  received  have  been 
splendid.  My  flock  is  now  pro¬ 
ducing  more  eggs,  and  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  is  keep¬ 
ing  the  flock  in  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion,” 


“My  flock  of  poultry  began  molting  the  latter  part  of  August,”  writes 
D.  S.  Cobb,  of  Morrison,  Ill.  “I  have  been  feeding  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  during  the  past  three  months.  I  have  never  seen  poultry 
molt  so  easily  and  finish  in  such  a  short  time.  I  attribute  this  entirely 
to  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast.” 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
PURE  DRY  YEAST 


These  booklets  FREE 


Check  the  one  you  want. 

□  Poultry,  pigeons,  etc. 

□  Swine,  cattle,  and  horses 

□  Dogs,  rabbits,  foxes,  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals 


Copyright,  1924,  The  Fleischmann  Co. 


PRICES 


2$  lb.  packages 
25  lb.  cartons 
100  lbs.  in  bulk 


U.S.A. 
$  2.00 
18.50 
69.00 


Canada 
Cuba 
Porto 
Rico 
$  2.40 
22.00 
82.50 
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Lamps  and  Lanterns 

4,The  Sunshine  of  the  Night'* 

1.  Make  and  Burn  Their  Own  Gas  From 

Common  Motor  Gasoline. 

2.  Give  800  Candle  Power  of  Brilliant  Pure 

White  Light.  No  Glare— No  Flicker. 
3  More  Light  than  20  Old  Style  Oil  Lamps 
or  Lanterns. 

4.  Light WithCommon Matches— NoTorch 

Needed. 

5.  No  Wicks  to  Trim  or  Chimneys  to  Wash. 

6.  Can’t  Spill  or  Explode  Even  If  Tipped 

Over.  Can’t  Be  Filled  While 
Lighted. 

7.  Cost  to  Use  Less  Than  15 
Cents  a  Week. 

8.  Solidly  Built  of  Heavily 
Nickeled  Brass.  Will  last 

a  Life  Time. 

9.  Lamp  13  Handsomely 
Designed  —  Equipped 
With  Universal  Shade 
Holder. 

10  Lantern  has  Mica  Globe 
With  Reflector— Can’t 
Blow  Out  In  AnyWind. 
Rain-proof, Bug-proof. 
11.  Sold  by  30,000  Deal¬ 
ers.  If  yours  can’t  sup¬ 
ply  you  write  nearest 
factory  branch,  Dept 
R.  Y  .-21  K. 

The  Coleman 
Lamp  Company 

Wichita,  Kansas 
I  Philadelphia  Chicago 
Los  Angeles 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


\ 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 


Operated 
by  the  man 
en  the  load. 


Operated  with  ™ 
gasoline 
engine. 

Drum  holds 
240  ft.  ot  rope. 


Ireland  Hay  Hoist 


A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
yourownengine.  Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Instant 
control.  Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  ft  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 

H  State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York. 

We  Manufacture 

Saw  and  Shingle  Mllla.Wood  and  Drag  Saw  Machinal 


Collapsible  Sanitary  Nests 

SURE  TRIP  TRAPS— 3  for  SI,  Postpaid.  FREE  Catalog  of 
the  best  system  of  Trapping,  Nesting  and  Record  mg. 

CHAS.  A.  PARFREY  Box  237  Richland  Center,  Wls. 


WHITE  pm  I  rTC 
LEGHORN  i  U  JLiLiJLi  1  kJ 

15  weeks  to  5  mos.  old 

Healthy,  well-developed,  from  Certified  Cock¬ 
erels  and  Selected  Hens,  stock  certified  three 
years.  Free  range,  milk-fed  birds.  Inspection 
welcomed.  81.25  to  81.75,  according  to 
age  and  development.  Immediate  delivery. 
Crating  cost  allowed  if  taken  at  farm. 
SAKDANONAH  FARM,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


YEARLING  HENS  and  PULLETS 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price,  $1  each.  High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying 
strains.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport.  N.Y. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  250-egg  trapnested  pedigreed  stock 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  April 
hatch,  82  each.  These  pullets  will  prove  layers 
and  not  boarders.  Will  ship  any  amount  from  1  to 
100,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD  Box  51  Waltham.  Mass, 


S.  C.  Reds,  10c.  B.  P. 
Hocks,  9c.  S.  C  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  8c.,  and  Mixed  chicks, 
?e.  These  chicks  are  all  from 
free  range  stock.  Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free.  C.  O.  D. 
W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Wyckoff,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Trap-nested  free  range 
stock.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  them.  Write  for  Prices. 

SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  Eliiaville.  N.  Y. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Contest  records-Storrs  270,  Michigan  264,  Vineland 
251,  Breeding  liens,  cocks,  cockerels.  Catalogue. 

W.  H.  11.  KENT  Cazenovia,  New  York 


Wanted-Z?/ac& Minorca  PULLETS 

Write,  stating  price,  Stuart  Granite  Springs,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

Bonnis  Brook  Farm 


EARLY  HATCHER,  $2.50  each 
W.  Leghorn,  B.  Rock,  W.  Wyandotte 

Whllo  Crook,  New  York 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

•  Large,  vigorous  pullets,  $2  each.  NEIL  MORTON,  Groton,  N.Y. 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Henyard 


Making  Tender  Chicken 
Meat 

I  saw  on  page  1121  a  question  by  .T. 
G.  M.,  Millneek,  N.  Y., regarding  confin¬ 
ing  broilers  in  order  to  make  the  meat 
tender.  I  have  raised  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  for  25  years,  selling  broilers  and 
fryers  to  both  local  customers  and  to  com¬ 
mission  merchants  in  the  neighboring 
city.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  pride  with 
me  to  establish  a  reputation  for  especially 
tender  meat,  and  I  have  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  customers  call  upon  me  re¬ 
peatedly  in  the  Spring  for  “more  of  those 
plump,  tender  fryers  like  we  got  here  be¬ 
fore.”  My  chickens  run  at  large  all  the 
time  except  when  the  ground  is  cold  and 
covered  with  snow.  But  a  few  rules  1 
keep  to  every  year,  and  attribute  my  suc¬ 
cess  to  that. 

1.  I  keep  dry  feed  by  the  young  chick¬ 
ens  from  the  day  they  come  off  the  nest 
till  they  go  to  the  customer ;  chick  feed, 
pinhead  oats,  wheat  and  fine  cracked  corn 
when  they  are  very  small ;  not  all  of 
these,  but  whatever  is  cheapest  and  most 
easily  obtained.  When  they  get  to  a 
couple  of  pounds,  corn  on  the  cob  is  where 
they  can  get  it  at  all  times. 

2.  I  keep  the  grown  chickens  out  of  the 
run  for  the  young  chickens  at  all  times. 


Tuberculosis,  or  consumption,  is  one  of 
them  and  coccidiosis  another  very  com¬ 
mon  one.  This  latter  disease  usually  shows 
itself  after  the  chicks  have  reached  an 
age  of  several  weeks  and  may  continue 
to  cause  losses  indefinitely.  It  is  caused 
by  an  organism  picked  up  with  food  and 
drink  on  the  ground  that  has  become  in¬ 
fected  by  long  use  for  poultry  keeping, 
and  is  to  be  avoided  by  changing  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  quarters  used  in  chick  rearing. 
There  is  no  effective  remedy  after  the 
chicks  show  evidence  of  the  disease. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hens  With  Lockjaw 

Noticing  a  hen  whose  comb  seemed  to 
he  pale,  I  found  that  she  was  very  eager 
to  eat  and  always  picking  and  busy,  but 
she  was  unable  to  open  her  hill.  Upon 
examination  I  found  'that  the  upper  beak 
had  become  longer  then  the  lower  and 
was  down  over  the  lower,  as  if  she  had 
bent  it.  I  broke  off  the  obstruction  and 
then  'found  that '  her  jaws  would  not 
open.  I  pried  them  open  about  a  half 
inch  she  squealed  as  if  it  were  painful.  I 
inserted  some  bread  soaked  in  hen  grease 
which  she  eagerly  tried  to  swallow  and 
did  so  after  some  difficulty.  This  morning 
her  jaws  were  closed  again  although  she 


Young  chickens  which  have  to  grab  and 
run  with  every  bite  they  eat  will  not  be 
fat  and  tender.  They  like  to  come  in  a 
few  at  a  time  and  eat  in  quiet,  sit  around 
in  a  shady  spot  where  they  will  not  be 
molested  for  a  while,  and  then  go  out  for 
a  run  after  bugs  and  seeds.  Moreover,  I 
do  not  let  the  oldest  and  the  youngest 
chicks  scramble  together  for  their  feed. 
There  is  a  coop  of  close  wire  into  which 
the  little  fellows  can  dodge  and  eat  in 
peace.  Running  at  large  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  make  tough  meat,  but  having  to 
run  their  legs  off  to  get  a  decent  meal 
and  having  to  keep  on  running  to  escape 
the  blows  of  older  chickens  will  make 
tough  meat,  no  matter  how  much  feed  is 
given. 

3.  I  think  the  larger  breeds,  which  are 
also  the  quieter  and  less  inclined  to  wan¬ 
der,  wiill  make  the  most  tender  meat. 
Plymouth  Rocks  will  forage  quite  satis¬ 
factorily.  but  are  not  inveterate  wander¬ 
ers,  as  the  Leghorns  and  other  lighter 
breeds. 

Confining  chickens  to  fatten  does  not 
always  produce  the  desired  results. 
Chickens  confined  to  small  space  will  fight 
and  pick  at  each  other  and  fret  unless 
kept  so  well  fed  that  they  are  sleepy  and 
lazy.  I  have  found  it  unwise  to  keep 
young  chickens  confined  for  fattening 
ionger  than  a  week  or  10  days  at  a  time. 
In  hot  weather  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  fattening  quarters  as  comfortable  and 
clean  as  possible,  for  lice  breed  fast,  and 
a  couple  of  sick  chickens  will  lose  you 
more  than  the  others  take  on  in  extra 
weight.  OHIO  READER. 


Birds  “Going  Light” 

Will  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  chicks? 
I  have  heard  of  “going  light”  among 
fowls.  Is  that  what  ails  mine,  is  it  the 
same  as  “consumption”?  My  chicks  were 
about  four  or  six  weeks  old  when  I 
bought  them.  They  did  well  for  quite 
a  while,  lost  none,  for  about  six  or  eight 
weeks.  Their  combs  would  turn  pale, 
they  eat  very  little  at  times ;  other  times 
would  eat  as  long  as  they  could  see.  but 
all  went  to  nothing:  so  light  they  would 
fall  over,  and  if  I  helped  them  up  they 
would  travel  again  for  a  while.  I  have 
lost  quite  a  few  :  all  act  the  same  way. 
We  feed  scratch  feed.  mash,  and  have  grit 
and  charcoal  all  the  time  before  them ; 
keep  coops  clean,  use  lime,  kerosene  and 
disinfectant.  Is  there  any  cure  beside  the 
ax?  A.  M.  T. 

Perkasie,  Pa. 

There  are  several  diseases  popularly 
known  as  “going  light”  because  of  the 
wasting  away  which  accompanies  them. 


eagerly  tried  to  eat  and  I  think  succeeded 
a  littie.  I  pried  her  jaws  open  again 
with  less  difficulty  and  the  same  condition 
existed.  Please  advise  what  the  difficul¬ 
ty  is  and  what  I  can  do  to  remedy  it  and 
its  cause.  The  hen  seems  very  well  an  l 
active  although  of  eouse  has  no  crop. 

Kingston,  N.  J.  A.  p.  E. 

This  seems  to  be  a  true  case  of  lock 
jaw,  ‘but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it. 
There  is  evidently  some  trouble  with 
either  the  joints  or  muscles  concerned  in 
the  opening  of  the  beak  and  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  these  joints,  after  killing  the  bird 
and  opening  them,  might  reveal  the 
source  of  the  trouble.  Possibly  you  may 
find  the  chalky  deposits  found  in  gout  of 
leg  joints.  As  the  hen  cannot  get  enough 
food  to  satisify  hunger,  the  most  merci¬ 
ful  disposition  of  the  case  would  be  to 
kill  her.  M.  b.  d. 


Chickens  With  Sore  Heads 

What  can  I  do  for  sore-headed  chick¬ 
ens,  J,  C. 

Wauchula,  Fla. 

“Sore-heaad”  in  chickens  usually  refers 
to  chiekenpox,  a  contagious  disease  that  is 
spread  by  contact,  and  is  more  prevalent 
and  serious  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North.  Chiekenpox,  bird  diphtheria  and 
roup  are  believed  by  some  investigators 
to  be  manifestations  of  the  same  dis¬ 
ease  caused  by  the  same  organisms,  and 
differing  chiefly  in  that  they  attack  differ- 
ene  parts  of  the  birds’  body.  Chiekenpox 
appears  as  scabs  upon  the  external  sur¬ 
face  of  the  head  and  body,  while  diph¬ 
theria  and  roup  attack  the  membranes 
lining  'the  mouth  and  eye  cavities  and 
those  connecting  with  these.  M.  B.  D. 


Sour  Evaporated  Milk  for 
Feeding 

Would  you  advise  me  regarding  the 
feeding  qualities  of  sour  evaporated  milk, 
same  to  be  used  in  feeding  chicks,  hens 
and  young  pigs?  What  feeds  would  you 
recommend  using  in  conjunction  with  this 
sour  milk  to  obtain  the  best  results?  This 
sour  evaporated  milk  is  put  up  in  pint 
cans,  and  is  known  as  leakers  and  swells. 
It  is  obtainable  at  a  local  condensery.  for 
5  cents  per  dozen  pint  cans ;  perhaps 
cheaper  in  quantities.  J.  J.  B. 

Potter  Co.,  Pa. 

Soured  evaporated  milk  is  a  product 
with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  but  if  it 
is  merely  sour  milk,  changed  by  the  lactic 
acid  fermentation  common  to  the  process 
when  it  occurs  naturally,  I  see  no  reason 


why  it  should  not  be  used  in  stock  feeding 
as  any  other  sour  milk  would  be;  iu  the 
case  of  poultry  given  as  a  drink  and,  if 
desired,  as  wetting  for  mash.  Sour  milk 
is  an  excellent  food  for  poultry  and  pigs, 
fed  with  the  grains  commonly  used. 
Where  it  is  fed  to  poultry  in  considerable 
quantities,  part  or  all  of  the  meat  in  the 
ration  may  be  omitted. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  condensed 
milk  can  doubtless  tell  you  whether  there 
is  any  form  of  deterioration  other  than 
lactic  acid  souring  in  the  “leakers  and 
swells”  that  would  make  it  unfit  for  ani¬ 
mal  food.  Milk  may  “rot”  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  certain  bacteria  after  souring  has 
been  prevented  by  sterilizing,  and  so  be¬ 
come  unfit  for  .food,  but  if  such  changes 
have  taken  place  iu  the  product  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  must  be  aware  of  it,  and  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  they  would  in¬ 
cur  the  responsibility  of  selling  it  for 
feeding  purposes  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  M.  B.  D. 


Starting  in  the  Poultry 
Business 

I  am  considering  going  into  the  poul¬ 
try  business.  Can  1,000  hens  be  kept- 
successfully  in  a  single  flock?  Would  a 
house  built  long  north  and  south  with 
windows  in  east  and  west  sides,  and  a 
roosting  room  in  the  north  end.  be  prac¬ 
tical?  On  page  1042  I  notice  C.  V.  Gar¬ 
rison  says  lie  never  lets  hens  out  of  build¬ 
ing.  Does  he  mean  during  Winter,  or  for 
the  whole  year?  If  it  is  practical  to  keep 
them  ip  all  the  time  I  would  like  to  do  so, 
as  I  expect  to  do  some  gardening  in  con¬ 
nection,  and  it  would  save  land  and  also 
help  to  keep  the  fertilizer  where  I  could 
use  it.  I  have  kept  hens  more  or  less  for 
30  years,  and  built  several  henhouse«, 
but  have  not  had  any  experience  with 
very  large  flocks.  G.  w. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Yree,  1,000  or  more  hens  are  often  kept 
in  a  single  flock,  though  where  numbers 
are  increased  difficulties  and  dangers  mul¬ 
tiply.  It  requires  far  more  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  successfully  manage  a  flock 
of  1,000. than  one  of  100. 

A  building  extending  in  a  north  and 
soutli  direction  is  practical,  though  one 
that  can  have  a  greater  exposure  to  the 
south  or  southeast  is  to  be  preferred.  This 
give«  better  opportunity  for  the  admission 
of  sunlight  and,  in  most  places,  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  storms. 

Mr.  Garrison  probably  confines  his 
hens  during  the  entire  year.  This  is  prac¬ 
tical  where  sufficient  care  is  taken  and 
there  is  some  range  for  raising  young 
stock.  You  will  note  that  he  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  hatch  from  those  confined  birds, 
and  the  matter  of  vigorous  fertility  does 
not  disturb  him.  m.  b.  d. 


Will  Raise  More  Guineas 

Recent  market  conditions  indicate  that 
the  guinea  will  prove  to  be  a  source  of 
considerable  profit  in  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture  to  the  poultryman  and  farmer  who 
rases  the  birds  on  a  larger  scale  than 
heretofore.  In  the  Middle  West  and 
South  the  fowls  have  been  kept  on  the 
average  farm  as  a  means  of  protection 
against  hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey 
accustomed  to  seize  the  other  birds  of 
the  chicken  yard.  The  guinea  rooster, 
with  his  screeching  challenge,  has  ever 
proven  a  capable  sentinel  in  announcing 
the  approach  of  danger  from  the  air  to 
the  domestic  fowls.  The  average  flock  of 
guineas  on  Middle  AVest  and  Southern 
farms  rarely  numbers  more  than  25  birds 
at  any  one  time.  The  farmers  in  these 
sections  of  the  country  are  beginning  to 
encourage  guinea  production,  since  there 
is  an  increased  Eastern  demand  for  the 
birds  as  substitutes  for  wild  game.  The 
flesh  of  the  guinea  has  a  decidedly  game 
flavor,  and  its  coloration  is  dark  and  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  other  game  birds. 

The  raising  of  guineas  as  a  rule  must 
be  left  to  the  birds  themselves.  An  at¬ 
tempt  at  artificial  incubation  or  the  use 
of  other  domestic  fowls  obtains  poor  re¬ 
sults.  The  young  guineas  when  hatched 
are  like  quail  in  their  inclinations,  and 
stick  to  their  inherited  wild  tendencies. 
The  average  guinea  hen  will  lay  from  20 
to  30  eggs  before  she  becomes  broody. 
If  the  eggs  are  removed  from  her  nest 
when  she  reaches  the  brooding  stage,  she 
will  resume  laying,  and  if  this  method  is 
continued  she  will  lay  as  many  as  100 
eggs  in  a  season.  Arthur  thatcher. 

Illinois. 


Too  Fattening  Foods 

My  hens  are  very  fat.  I  feed  them 
about  all  they  will  eat  of  corn  and  barley. 
Would  you  advise  to  reduce  the  feed  and 
would  it  cut  egg  production?  D.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

Hens  that  are  fed  all  that  they  will 
eat  of  corn  and  barley  can  hardly  help 
being  very  fat.  though  not  necessarily 
too  fat  to  lay  well.  It  would  be  better 
to  add  some  of  the  less  fattening  foods 
to  the  ration  and  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  whole  grain.  Any  of  the  standard 
formulas  for  laying  mashes  may  well  be 
used,  giving  the  fowls  part  of  their  ra¬ 
tion  in  one  of  these,  preferably  fed  dry. 
This  should  increase  egg  production. 

M.  B.  D. 
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'T'HERE  is  one  laying  secret  you  ought  to  know 
— costs  you  money  if  you  don’t.  Poultrymen 
who  have  learned  it  have  nearly  doubled  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  and  so  can  you.  Start  your  flocks  right 
this  year  by  regulating  the  layers.  The  cost  of 
the  regulator  is  about  two  extra  eggs  a  year— -and 
the  extra  eggs  per  hen  will  astonish  you. 


Almost  any  flock  of  hens  will  bring  you  “pin 
money.”  But  if  you  keep  hens  at  all,  why  not 
make  it  a  business?  Why  not  use  a  scientific 
plan  that  makes  every  hen  a  real  producer — a  pro¬ 
lific  layer?  There’s  no 
extra  work  to  those  extra 
eggs  that  represent  the 
real  profit.  There’s  no 
extra  cost.  Pratts  regulator 
will  prove  it.  Your  money 
back  if  it  doesn’t!  Read 
these  guaranteed  figures: 


HERE’S  THE  PRODUCT 


HERE’S  THE  COST 


Number 

of  Hens 
You  Have 

No.  of  $1.75 
12-lb.  Pack¬ 
ages  of 
Regula  tor 

Total  Cost 
of  Pratts 
Regulator 

Length  of 
Time  It 
Will  Last 

Your  Net 
Profit  on 
the  Deal 

25 

1 

$1.75 

1  Year 

$35.00 

50 

1 

1.75 

6  Months 

35.00 

100 

2 

3.50 

6  Months 

70.00 

200 

2 

3.50 

3  Months 

70.00 

500 

4 

7.00 

272  Months 

140.00 

1000 

6 

10.50 

172  Months 

210.00 

Buy  it  from  your 

Dealer! 

There  are  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  stores  where 
Pratts  is  sold  and 
guaranteed.  You  can 
get  it  quickest  and 
easiest  of  your  local 
dealer.  If  you  don’t 
know  the  nearest  one, 
we  will  gladly  make 
a  n  accommodation 
shipment  and  advise 
where  you  can  buy  all 
Pratt  preparations. 

Poultry  Regulator 


HERE’S  THE  PRATT  PLAN 
AND  HERE  S  YOUR  PROFIT 


Don’t  confuse  this  regulator 
with  a  “dope”  or  stimulant.  It  is 
a  natural  tonic  composed  of  roots, 
herbs,  seeds,  and  certain  minerals 
gathered  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  This  regulator  contains 
ingredients  which  quicken  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  shell,  the  white,  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  No  single 
soil,  or  even  the  most  carefully 
mixed  feeds,  can  provide  such 
complete  aid  to  egg-making.  The 
effect  is  almost  instantaneous! 
Hens  thus  regulated  commence  to 
lay  regularly.  Your  egg  count  will 
tell  the  story  from  the  first  week. 
You  will  get  more  eggs  from 
every  hen  in  the  flock.  The  higher 
rate  of  lay  will  continue  through¬ 
out  the  year.  There  is  no  theory 
about  it,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it,  and  here  is  how  you  can  prove 
it  to  your  own  satisfaction — with¬ 
out  risking  a  dollar : 

It  has  been  found  that  ly£  to  2 
lbs.  of  regulator  mixed  with  each 
100  lbs.  of  mash  produces  extra 
eggs  amounting  to  at  least  twenty 
times  the  value  of  the  regulator 
used.  Thus,  the  profit  stated  in 
the  table,  or  for  any  number  of 
hens,  is  easily  figured;  just  multi¬ 
ply  the  cost  of  the  regulator  that 
is  required  by  twenty.  This  profit 
is  guaranteed:  you  are  invited  to 


keep  careful  account  and  if  you 
don’t  profit  by  this  much  or  more, 
every  penny  will  be  returned  you 
by  the  dealer  or  by  us ! 

“Fair  enough!”  you’ll  say.  But 
are  you  fair  to  yourself  if  you 
don’t  try  it?  Sixty  thousand  deal¬ 
ers  handle  Pratts  products  which 
have  been  recognized  and  used  by 
poultrymen  for  over  fifty  years. 
You  aren’t  trying  any  experiment ! 
And  if  there  isn’t  a  Pratt  dealer 
handy  to  your  farm,  we’ll  send 
you  your  first  regulator  same  day 
we  receive  your  name  and  address 
on  the  coupon.  You  needn’t  send 
any  money,  but  do  use  the  coupon 
now  if  you  want  to  drive  a  nail  in 
this  matter  of  bigger  egg  profits 
and  get  that  extra  egg  sale  that  is 
all  profit !  It’s  so  easy  to  use  regu¬ 
lator  that  the  simple  directions  are 
read  and  understood  in  two  min¬ 
utes.  But  with  them  comes  a  tre¬ 
mendously  valuable  poultry  book 
— with  the  most  completely  illus¬ 
trated  poultry  pointers  you  ever 
saw. 

Make  poultry  pay.  Get  record 
production  of  eggs  yourself.  If 
you  keep  this  guarantee — and  use 
this  coupon — you  can  soon  be 
shipping  eggs  on  a  scale  that’s 
worth  while ! 


SAVE  THIS  I  MAIL  THIS 


§H  Guarantee 

The  undersigned  agree  to  demonstrate 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  on  the  purchaser’s 
own  flock  and  to  refund  in  cash  the  full 
price  paid  unless  increased  egg  production 
brings  a  profit  equal  to  twenty  times  the 
cost  of  the  regulator, as  stated  in  the  table. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia 


B>. 


I 


PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

252  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.’ 

Please  ship  me  postpaid . 

special  packages  of  Pratts 
Poultry  Regulator  with  full 
directions,  and  the  Practical 
Pointers  Book.  I  will  pay 

postman  $ .  on  delivery* 

my  money  to  be  refunded 
unless  increased  eggs  make 
me  the  profit  you  guarantee. 


Name  . 
Address 


City  .  State  . . 

*  If  handier  to  encloac  payment  you  may  do  bO. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Joseph  A.  Dorrity  appears  to  be  the 
acting  working  head  of  the  Orange  Pro¬ 
duce  Company,  and  he  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  chief  of  police  of  Orange,  N.  J., 
on  August  1,  1924,  and  held  over  for  the 
grand  jury.  The  nature  of  the  charge 
which  brought  him  up  was  protested 
checks,  and  .these  were  made  good  at  the 
time  of  his  arraignment.  The  address  of 
206  Main  St.  is  that  of  Schrieber’s  Mar¬ 
ket.  The  Orange  Produce  Company  rent¬ 
ed  a  small  warehouse  from  these  people, 
paying  them  $50  per  month,  and  for  this 
they  were  using  the  address  and  'phone 
number  of  Schrieber’s  Market,  Inc.  After 
many  complaints  were  received  the  Or¬ 
ange  Produce  Company  was  required  to 
leave  their  premises.  Then  it  appeared 
that  C.  II.  Abbott  &  Warren,  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  New  Jersey  Produce  Com¬ 
pany,  Newark  Produce  Company,  and 
Lakewood  Hotel  Supplies  Company,  of 
Lakewood,  appeared  at  the  business  ad¬ 
dress  of  Stanziales  &  Hurlbut,  of  Hoyt 
and  Dey  Sts.,  and  made  arrangements 
with  them  only  to  have  their  mail  de¬ 
livered  there,  but  that  shipments  were  not 
to  be  received.  After  this  arrangement 
had  been  made,  Mr.  A.  Dorrity  called  in 
person  twice  a  week  to  take  away  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  mail..  This  shows  the  con¬ 
nection  which  C.  H.  Abbott  &  Warren 
has  with  the  Orange  Produce  Company, 
that  it  is  just  a  continuation  of  all  their 
swindling  games  under  new  names  in 
each  city  as  they  move  along  in  their  op¬ 
erations. 

Consulting  with  the  acting  chief  of  po¬ 
lice  we  learn  that  many  complaints  had 
had  been  lodged  in  the  district  station 
and  that  pressure  had  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  Dorrity  and  some  settlements 
were  made,  but  these  are  comparatively 
few,  considering  the  number  and  amounts 
of  the  claims  outstanding.  As  judged 
from  the  past  they  will  always  move  on 
to  other  cities  when  Orange  becomes  too 
hot  for  them. 

There  seems  little  prospect  of  getting 
the  money  due  shippers  from  these  pirates 
of  the  produce  trade.  Even  though  judg¬ 
ments  were  secured  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
could  be  collected.  Upwards  of  20  claims 
have  been  filed  with  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  The 
surprise  is  that  poultrymen  will  make 
shipments  to  this  class  of  pirates  with¬ 
out  making  inquiry  as  to  their  responsi¬ 
bility.  An  inquiry  at  any  bank  would 
reveal  lack  of  responsibility,  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  always  glad  to  give  shippers  in¬ 
formation  on  produce  houses  by  the  next 
mail  after  inquiry  is  received. 

I  had  a  customer,  S.  Kirschenbaum, 
520  E.  lS4tli  St..  Bronx.  N.  Y..  who  was 
at  first  verv  prompt  in  making  payments. 
He  afterward  became  the  reverse  and 
for  this  reason  I  discontinued  making 
shipments  to  him.  I  have  written  him 
several  letters  in  regard  to  paying  me 
for  the  eggs  I  shipped  him.  and  he  has 
not  written  me  a  line  in  answer.  I  have 
always  sent  him  a  bill  with  the  eggs 
shipped  to  him.  He  owes  me  for  three 
cases  of  eggs.  I  understand  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  willing  to  care  for  a  sub¬ 
scriber’s  interest,  and  being  in'  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  I  cannot  get  to  the  city.  I 
would  be  thankful  if  you  will  investigate 
this  matter.  A-  s. 

New  York. 

We  can  do  nothing  in  this  case.  Sam 
Kirschenbaum  followed  the  usual  course 
of  paying  for  the  first  shipments  prompt¬ 
ly,  then  letting  bills  run  up  and  finally 
moved  and  left  no  trace  of  his  where¬ 
abouts.  and  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  unable  to  locate  him.  We  have  re¬ 
peatedly  advised  against  shipping  to 
concerns  of  this  caliber.  The  results  are 
always  the  same.  Take  the  time  to  look 
up  ratings  before  shipping  eggs  to  un¬ 
known  parties.  It  will  save  money  in 
the  end. 

I  desire  a  little  information  about  the 
Waterproofing  Corporation  of  America, 
located  at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal 
Bldg..  East  42d  St..  New  York  City. 
Their  representative  came  to  me  May  f 
with  some  samples  of  asphalt  shingles 
and  asked  me  to  take  the  agency  for  their 
products  here,  and  being  in  the  build¬ 


ing  business  and  liking  their  shingles  I 
decided  to  do  so ;  also  signed  a  contract 
which  he  read  over  and  explained  to  me. 
In  about  two  weeks  I  received  a  bill  of 
lading  for  three  60-gallon  drums  of  roof¬ 
ing  compound,  which  he  did  not  mention, 
nor  did  I  see  in  the  contract.  It  was 
strictly  understood  there  were  to  be  no 
goods  shipped  without  my  orders,  as  they 
were  going  to  have  a  warehouse  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  could  receive  goods  on  short 
notice.  Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  bill 
of  lading  I  wrote  and  told  them  I  had  not 
ordered  the  shipped  goods  and  would  not 
accept  them,  and  have  not  accepted  them 
to  date.  They  now  claim  that  when  I 
signed  the  contract  I  also  signed  a  “trade 
acceptance” — whatever  that  may  be — for 
full  payment  of  these  goods,  due  June  17. 
1924.  I  have  written  them  twice  and 
asked  for  a  copy  of  the  contract  which  I 
signed,  which  they  will  not  send,  as  I  re¬ 
ceived  no  duplicate  when  I  signed  same. 
One  June  27  I  received  notice  from  the 
E.  &  S.  Finance  Corporation,  70  East 
45th  St.,  stating  they  had  bought  this 
trade  acceptance  from  the  Waterproofing 
Corporation  of  America,  face  value  $315, 
and  unless  I  made  payment  in  full  by 
July  5  they  would  start  legal  procedure 
to  collect  same.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
this  Waterproofing  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  responsible  firm.  They  got  my 
signature  on  their  contract  by  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  A.  W.  W. 

Ohio. 

This  paint  transaction  has  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  another  New  York  concern  re¬ 
cently  exposed  in  these  columns,  but  so 
far  as  we  can  learn  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  two  houses.  We  should  cer¬ 
tainly  advise  the  inquirer  to  resist  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  contract  secured  by  such  de¬ 
ceptive  and  tricky  methods  as  described 
in  this  letter.  The  C.  &  S.  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  appears  to  be  a  name  assumed 
by  those  interested  in  the  Waterproofing 
Corporation  of  America  to  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  that  the  trade  acceptance  or 
note  has  passed  to  the  hands  of  an  inno¬ 
cent  third  party.  Farmers  should  not  be 
frightened  by  such  pretenses  and  schemes. 
The  promoters  of  enterprises  conducted 
on  the  basis  outlined  above  are  not  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  into  court.  A  claimant  com¬ 
ing  with  dirty  hands  cannot  expect  re¬ 
dress  from  the  courts  of  this  country. 

I  am  inclosing  a  letter  I  think  ought  to 
be  exposed.  c.  R.  H. 

West  Virginia. 

Dear  Sir. — Being  imprisoned  here  by 
bankruptcy.  I  beseech  you  to  help  me  to 
obtain  a  sum  of  $360,000  I  have  in 
America  ;  being  necessary  to  come  here  to 
raise  the  seizure  of  my  luggage,  paying 
to  the  register  of  the  court  the  expenses 
of  my  trial  and  recover  my  portmanteau 
containing  a  secret  pocket  where  I  have 
hidden  two  checks  payable  to  bearer  for 
that  sum. 

As  reward  I  will  give  to  you  the  third 
part,  or  $120,000. 

I  cannot  receive  your  answer  in  the 
prison,  but  you  can  forward  a  cablegram 
to  a  person  of  my  confidence  who  will  de¬ 
liver  it  to  me.  addressed  as  below.  Await¬ 
ing  your  answer  to  instruct  you  all  my 
secret.  I  only  sign  now  c. 

This  is  such  a  palpable  fake  we  wonder 
anyone  gets  caught.  V  e  have  repeatedly 
exposed  the  scheme,  which  is  centuries 
old.  Put  all  such  appeals  in  the  fire.  A 
Texas  man  wrote  us  some  years  ago  that 
he  had  spent  something  like  $6,000  to  go 
to  Spain  to  assist  the  prisoner  and  get 
his  liberal  payment  for  the  service,  but 
all  he  had  was  the  expense  for  his  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended1  is  no  doubt  a  good 
paper,  but  as  a  criterion  on  investments, 
it  is  a  joke. 

DUPLEX  MOTION  PICTURE,  INC. 

Considering  the  source  the  above  is  a 
doubtful  compliment,  but  the  flattery  is 
well  intended  to  throw  the  prospective 
investor  off  his  guard.  The  records  of 
the  advice  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  given 
out  on  promotion  schemes  in  the  past  25 
years  speaks  for  itself.  In  no  case 
where  adverse  advice  was  given  has  the 
concern  proved  successful.  It  is  no 
“joke”  when  in  spite  of  its  advice,  the 
prospective  investor  is  induced  by  strong- 
arm  salesmen  to  part  with  his  money. 
Again  “investigate  before  you  invest.” 


There  was  company  for  luncheon  and 
small  Elizabeth  had  been  instructed  to 
be  as  quiet  as  possible  and  not  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  grown-ups’  conversation  with 
her  remarks.  She  sat  in  dutiful  silence, 
accepting  what  was  set  before  her  with 
little  apparent  satisfaction  but  with  no 
audible  protest,  until  the  hot  roll  upon 
her  plate  threatened  to  grow  cold  un¬ 
buttered.  Her  patience  at  an  end.  she 
inquired  with  cold  dignity,  “Well,  am  I 
s’posed  to  eat  this  thing  raw?” — Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine. 
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Kill 


More  than  150,000 

foresighted  people 

have  asked  ALPHA  Dealers  for 
the  104-page,  illustrated  Handbook 
and  the  Special  Bulletins  and 
Service  Sheets  that  describe 
scores  of  substantial,  enduring 
home,  yard,  farm  and  business- 
place  improvements. 

Why  don’t  you  ? 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO.  ILL 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore 
Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Ironton,  Ohio 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
M  Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 

Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 
size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
23  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
7 he  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take  -  Up  Hoop.” 

fnternational  Silo  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


EASY  NOW  TO  SAW  LOGS 
AND  FELL  TREES 


WITTE  Log-Saw  Does  the  Work  of 
10  Men  at  1/20  the  Cost — 
Saws  25  Cords  a  Day 


A  log  saw  that  will  burn  any  fuel  and 
deliver  the  surplus  power  so  necessary  to 
fast  sawing  is  sure  to  show  every  owner 
an  extra  profit  of  over  $1,000.00  a  year. 

Such  an  outfit  is  the  WITTE  Log-Saw 
which  has  met  such  sensational  success. 
The  Witte,  equipped  with  the  celebrated 
Wico  Magneto,  is  known  as  the  standard 
of  power  saws— fast  cutting,  with  a  nat¬ 
ural  “arm-swing”  and  free  from  the  usual 
log-saw  troubles.  It  uses  kerosene,  gaso¬ 
line  or  distillate  so  economically  that  a 
full  day’s  work  costs  only  twenty-two 
cents. 


In  addition  to  sawing  from  10  to  25 
cords  a  day,  the  powerful  Witte  Engine 
can  be  used  to  run  all  other  farm  ma¬ 
chinery — punrp  water,  grind  feed,  and 
other  back-breaking  chor  >s. 

Mr.  Witte  says  that  the  average  user  of  a 
WITTE  Log  and  Tree  saw  can  make  easily 
!?40.00  a  day  with  the  outfit,  and  so  confident  is 
he  that  he  offers  to  send  the  complete  combina¬ 
tion  log  and  tree  saw  on  ninety  days’  guaran¬ 
teed  test  to  anyone  who  will  write  to  him.  The 
prices  are  lowest  in  history  and  under  the  method 
of  easy  payments  you  can  make  your  own  terms. 
Only  a  few  dollars  down  puts  the  Witte  to  work 
for  you. 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  more  money 
sawing  wood  and  clearing  your  place  at  smail 
cost,  write  Mr.  Witte  today  at,  the  Witte  En¬ 
gine  Works,  for  full  details  of  this  remarkable 
offer.  You  are  under  no  obligation  by  writing. 


THE  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6892  Witte  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

6892  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  W ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  gal  van 
ized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applieds 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  36  State.. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Iluy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


WE  WANT  YOU  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 

HEADMXAP 

The  Roofing  that  is  covered  with  PURE  LEAD 

APEX  GALVANIZED  ROOFING 

In  all  styles  and  gauges.  If  you  are  in  the 
market,  you  want  to  compare  our  price. 

All  freight  paid.  Write  for  sample s  and  price. 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Box  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 

quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page?! 

i 


School  Attendance 

My  17-year-old  son  was  sick  and  out 
of  school  six  days.  He  was  suspended 
because  he  did  not  bring  excuse.  Does 
he  have  to  take  excuse  at  this  age?  Can 
I  keep  him  out  to  help  me?  If  so  what 
excuse  could  I  give?  w.  a.  b. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  person,  in  the 
relation  of  parent  to  a  child  within  the 
schoo1  age  and  in  the  proper  physical  and 
mental  condition,  to  cause  such  child  to 
attend  instruction  as  follows :  In  cities 
and  school  districts  having  a  population 
of  5,000  or  above,  every  child  between 
six  and  16  years  of  age,  tinless  an  em¬ 
ployment  certificate  has  been  issued  and 
he  is  regularly  employed.  Elsewhere 
every  child  between  eight  and  16  years 
unless  such  child  shall  have  received  an 
employment  certificate  and  is  regularly 
employed  thereunder.  N.  X. 


Joint  Tenancy 

Not  long  ago  I  noticed  a  reply  in  The 
E.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  a  joint  deed  of  real 
estate  in  New  York  State  which  stated 
“A  joint  deed  of  real  estate  gave  the  sur¬ 
viving  party  the  real  estate.’’  Is  the  law 
the  same  in  Connecticut  regarding  this 
matter?  The  land,  stock  and  tools  are  to 
be  deeded  to  two  brothers ;  would  the  sur¬ 
viving  brother  hold  all?  Could  not  the 
stock  and  tools  be  orally  given  to  them, 
and  the  deed  be  worded  to  their  heirs 
forever,  and  be  so  half  would  go  to  the 
heirs?  H.  j.  s. 

Connecticut. 

A  conveyance  to  “John  Doe  and  Rich, 
ard  Roe”  is  a  conveyance  as  tenants  in 
common  ;  that  is  each  owns  an  undivided 
one-half  interest,  and  upon  the  death  of 
either  their  intei’est  passes  to  their  de¬ 
scendants.  A  conveyance  to  “John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe  as  joint  tenants”  passes 
the  title  to  the  survivor. 


Farm  and  Estate  Employ  merit 

We  maintain  a  Bonded  Agency  exclusively  for 
experienced  agricultural  and  estate  employment. 
Applications&enrollmentforms  sentupon  request. 

C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO. 

Agricultural  Engineers  &  Farm  Service  Agency 

140  Cedar  and  90  West  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Poultryman.  experienced  in  trap- 
nesting,  incubating  and  care  of  chicks,  or  one 
who  is  willing  to  learn.  ADVERTISER  5799, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  MARRIED  man  to  take  charge  of  small 
dairy  of  purebred  Holsteins,  understanding 
farm  and  orchard  work;  also  A.  R.  Q.  work; 
must  have  references  from  reliable  people;  age 
30  to  40  years.  ADVERTISER  5810,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  immediately;  steady  married  man 
for  permanent  position;  one  who  can  work 
single  horse  or  team  and  take  care  of  two  cows; 
will  have  to  do  general  farm  work;  three-room 
cottage  on  place  is  provided;  write,  stating 
wages  desired  and  whether  employed  at  present, 
ADVEK1TSER  5811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  October  1.  single  Protestant  man  for 
barn  work  where  purebred  Guernseys  are  kept; 
good  milker;  send  reference  and  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  H.  H.  MEADER,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  for  farm  work;  must  be  able  to 
milk;  wages  $35  a  month,  board,  room,  wash¬ 
ing.  ALBERT  FINK,  Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED,  at  once,  single  man  to  work  on 
game  farm.  ADVERTISER  5812,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  manager  for  small  farm 
who  understands  dairy  cattle,  hogs  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  near  large  town:  living  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  excellent;  applicants  must  have 
best  of  references  and  ambition  to  help  owner 
develop  model  farm.  Address  GREEN  RIVER 
FARM,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


MARRIED  man  to  care  for  retail  ice  route  in 
country;  all  around  handy  man;  house;  per¬ 
manent.  WM.  H.  FOSTER,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  couple  on  a  small  farm.  M.  R. 
HAMILTON,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  country  place;  general  work; 
drive  Ford.  A.  L.  CANFIELD.  Somerville, 

N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE — Gardener  on  private  estate;  wife 
board  help;  state  location.  ADVERTISER 
'5775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Married;  long  experience;  open 
for  proposition,  manager,  or  will  work  on 
shares;  large  plant.  EBERHARDT,  Fairmont 
Farm,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  specialty  Guernsey  cattle;  devel¬ 
oped  two  famous  herds;  successful  advanced 
registry  work;  world’s  record;  showing;  100  bac¬ 
teria  milk  production;  farm  business  develop¬ 
ment:  capacity  from  help;  record  spotless; 

American;  married;  3S5.  ADVERTISER  5740, 
care  Rural  New'-Yorber. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 


For  Sale  in  Gar  Lois 


Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 
only.  Inspection  a  1 1  o  w  e  d. 


W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hands,  teamsters 
and  gardener;  steady  work  for  competent 
men,  HILLSIDE  FARMS,  Miners  Bank  Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant,  not  afraid  of  long  hours;  per¬ 
manent  position;  state  age,  weight,  nationality, 
wages  expected,  etc-.  LONE  OAK  POULTRY 
FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


W  ANTED — Working  farm  foreman;  married 
man  with  no  children  preferred.  Apply,  Stat¬ 
ing  references  and  wages  desired,  HILLSIDE 
FARM,  1232  Miners  Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


WANTED — First-class  cook,  or  cook  and  wait¬ 
ress;  house  equipped  with  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  Apply  to  MRS.  C.  L.  MILLER,  Claver- 
ac-k,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  on  commercial 
poultry  farm;  no  children;  good,  steady  ;>osi- 
tion;  opportunity  for  advancement;  state  age, 
salary,  experience;  must  be  willing  to  board 
one  or  two  men.  QUEENSBURY  FARMS,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


FIRST-CLASS  milker  wanted  for  certified  dairy; 

$65  per  month,  room  and  board.  BELLE 

ALTO  FARMS,  Werneasville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man,  middle  age,  married,  to  work 
on  poultry  plant;  steady  job  for  right  man. 
A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown, 
Del. 


WORKING  married  herdsman  for  a  Jersey  herd 
located  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  must  have  had 
a  successful  experience  in  producing  double  A 
milk,  in  rearing  calves,  in  Register  of  Merit 
testing,  in  planning  his  work  and  in  handling 
men;  wife  to  board  three  men  who  work  in 
dairy  barn;  comfortable  house  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  garden,  poultry  house  and  garage 
furnished;  an  unusual  opportunity  for  a  man 
who  can  produce  results.  Address  H.  HAY¬ 
WARD,  Devon,  Pa. 


WANTED — CoupP  on  farm;  wife  to  keep  board¬ 
ing  house;  husband  at  dairy  work.  DEN- 
NI>TGTON  FARM,  Jermyn,  Pa. 


WANTED— Working  herdsman,  married,  with 
small  family,  to  take  charge  of  Holstein  herd; 
experienced  in  A.  R.  O.  work;  must  be  in  a 
position  to  board  man  when  necessarv:  give  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  desired  in  first  letter. 
BLOOMINGDALE  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


ELDERLY  couple,  light  farm  work  and  house¬ 
work  in  small  family;  good  home;  state  wages 
and  references  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
5806,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORK — A  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  must  be  a  good  plain  cook;  permanent 
position;  wages  $50.  MRS.  S.  MANN,  R.  F.  D. 
5.  Ridgefield.  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  12  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches  of  business,  desires  po¬ 
sition  with  commercial  or  private  plant.  ROOM 
708,  45  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  MANAGER  able  to  bring  results;  ener¬ 
getic;  married;  32;  am  running  my  own  busi¬ 
ness  on  rented  farm  at  present,  but  am  making 
change  this  Fall;  understand  production  of  crops, 
care  of  stock;  also  use  and  care  of  machinery; 
familiar  with  retail  milk  business;  practical  ex¬ 
perience  backed  by  Cornell  training;  will  con¬ 
sider  share  proposition.  ADVERTISER  5784, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent:  married;  expert  poul¬ 
tryman,  dairy,  agriculture,  etc.,  wishes  to 
make  a  change.  ADVERTISER  5787,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


STRONG,  capable  man,  experienced  farm,  cat¬ 
tle,  poultry,  gardening,  wants  position  on  es¬ 
tate  or  to  work  farm  on  shares.  ADVERTISER 
5783,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  desires  position  as  working 
manager  or  foreman,  October  1;  middle  age; 
married;  small  family;  handle  and  repair  every 
modern  machine,  tractor,  truck;  good  experience 
in  crops;  Alfalfa,  dairy;  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  with  19  years’ 
practical  experience  on  commercial  and  pri¬ 
vate  plants,  open  for  position  October  1.  H. 
SHAPIRD,  Mgr.  Brigbtwaters  Poultry  Farm, 
Brightwaters,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  gardener;  20  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  vegetables,  roses,  flowers, 
greenhouse,  landscape;  ean  take  ent.ire  charge  of 
small  estate;  unmarried;  room,  board  desired: 
very  handy  with  tools;  no  objection  to  cow  or 
poultry;  if  you  are  looking  for  a  good  steady 
man,  please  write;  ean  refer  you  to  former  em¬ 
ployers.  ADVERTISER  5809,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AN  experienced  electrician,  handy  with  carpen¬ 
ter  tools  and  understands  farm  machinery, 
wants  job  on  estate  or  farm:  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  5808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  test  milker  or  herdsman, 
by  single  man;  18  years’  experience;  furnish 
best  of  references.  address  BOX  446,  East 
Islip  Postofiiee,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TWO  young  American  boys,  age  18,  two  years  in 
high  school,  desire  work  on  farm  where  there 
is  a  future:  have  had  some  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5807,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  middle-aged  single  man 
as  teamster  on  private  estate;  life  experience 
farming;  A1  horseman;  steady  position  where  a 
trustworthy  man  will  he  appreciated:  3  years 
last  place:  good  reference.  ADVERTISER  5802, 
c-are  Rural  New-Yorkei1. 


POULTRYMAN-COWMAN,  single,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  industrious,  conscientious  worker;  good 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  5801,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  practical  and  college 
training,  wants  position  or  share  basis:  excep¬ 
tional  references.  ADVERTISER  5800,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  (55),  positively  clean  and  sober,  wishes  a 
position;  able  to  paint  and  fix  up  rooms,  to 
repair  and  do  good  work  in  and  around  house; 
no  farm  work,  but  take  charge  as  watchman 
over  Winter  for  Summer  place.  ADVERTISER 
5814,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single,  middle  age,  wants  place  as 
herdsman  or  manager;  experienced  in  all 
branches;  no  booze  or  tobacco;  good  milker; 
state  what  you  are  willing  to  pay;  Guernseys 
or  Jerseys.  Address  ADVERTISER  5813,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  position  as  child  nurse  by  a  well- 
educated  young  woman  of1  refinement.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5803,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  dairy  and 
general  farm;  experienced  herdsman  and  gen¬ 
eral  farmer;  best  of  references.  J.  P.  CAL¬ 
LENDER,  St.  Jolinsbury,  Vt.,  care  Farm  Bureau 
Office. 


A  POSITION  wanted  as  housekeeper  in  country. 
L.  SCOTT,  in  care  J.  Medier,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  on  private  estate  by  experi¬ 
enced  farmer  and  stockman;  age  40;  no  fam¬ 
ily.  ADVERTISER  5815,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted;  gardener  and  poultryman; 

bandy  with  tools  and  machinery;  age  40; 
single.  ADVERTISED  5816,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  private  es¬ 
tate;  Cornell  graduate;  specialist  in  beekeep¬ 
ing,  poultry,  vegetable  gardening;  married;  37; 
references  furnished.  ADVERTISER  5819,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COtTPLE,  middle  aged,  no  children,  as  care¬ 
takers  on  gentleman’s  place;  man  good  gar¬ 
dener;  understands  poultry;  good  reference;  per¬ 
manent.  ADVERTISER  5817,  care  Rural  New- 
l’orker. 


POULTRYMAN  as  manager  or  assistant;  mar¬ 
ried:  no  children;  handy  with  carpenter  tools; 
private  or  commercial;  good  reference;  perma¬ 
nent.  ADVERTISER  5818,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  middle-aged,  married,  no  children: 

trustworthy,  conscientious  worker,  as  poultry- 
man,  gardener,  responsible  caretaker:  capable 
taking  full  charge;  exceptional  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5826,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  American  and  grown  son  desire  work: 

experienced  orchardists,  farmers,  milk  ped¬ 
dlers,  poultrymen.  BOX  365,  Shelburne  Falls, 
Mass. 


MARRIED  farmer,  experienced  in  all  branches 
of  agriculture,  stock  and  poultry,  dairying, 
repairing  buildings,  machinery.  LOUIS  AT¬ 
WOOD,  St.  George,  Del. 


AMERICAN,  21,  Cornell  training,  some  experi¬ 
ence,  as  assistant  on  commercial  poultry 
plant  or  manager  of1  estate  flock’;  licensed  chauf¬ 
feur;  straight  salary  or  snia’l  salary  and  per¬ 
centage  of  profits.  ADVERTISER  5820,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  RENT — -Dairy  farm:  good  location;  build¬ 
ings,  machinery;  adjoining  Somerville.'  A.  L. 
CANFIELD,  Somerville,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 206-acre  farm:  50  acres  timber:  35 
Holsteins;  17  Lakenvelders;  t,eam,  wagons, 
s’eighs,  band  tools,  farm  machinery,  milker,  100 
tons  hay.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


THREE  bearing  orchards,  with  crops  of  Stark 
Delicious  and  other  good  varieties,  near  rail¬ 
road  town;  modern  improvements;  fine  climate; 
at  $6, (XX),  $7,500,  $16,000;  easy  terms.  OVEIt- 
BROOK  ORCHARD  Co.,  Saluda,  N.  C.  « 


WANTED — To  rent  house  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  not  less  than  8  rooms,  preferably  with 
small  parcel  of  land,  in  suburb  of  town  or  city 
within  25  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
5774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM— 2  or  4  acres.  Address 
EMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  of  5  to  10  acres,  more  or  less, 
on  Long  Island,  near  school;  good  buildings; 
located  in  section  where  plenty  of  day  work  is 
to  be  found;  advertiser  is  good  all  around  farm 
worker  and  bandy  with  tools;  give  price  and 
terms.  ADVERTISER  5779,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — 85-acre  farm,  near  State  road; 

p'enty  of  fruit  and  extra  good  running  water; 
poultry  houses.  Write  J.  M.  GREGORY,  Rock¬ 
dale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  8  acres;  40  minutes 
from  New  York;  1,800  chickens;  everything 
up  to  date;  fruit  trees,  grapes;  first-class  living 
house;  all  improvements.  VAJ,  HUHN,  Warren 
Point,  N.  J. 


IF  you  have  for  sale  or  rent,  farmhouse  and 
few  acres,  with  view,  within  two  hours  of 
New  York,  please  send  photos  and  particulars 
to  ADVERTISER  5796,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  fully  equipped  poultry  farm, 
within  100  miles  of  New  York  City;  will  pur¬ 
chase  stock;  give  full  particulars.  J.  C.  FABEL, 
R.  F'.  D.  3,  Locust  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 75-acre  fine  fruit  farm;  State  road 
and  Hudson  River;  owner  had  stroke;  unable 
to  work  it.  ADVERTISER  5798,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


VIRGIN  timber  for  sale;  eighteen  hundred 
acres,  virgin  timber;  twenty  million  feet;  80% 
hardwood;  20%  spruce;  also  seven  hundred  fifty 
acres  virgin  hardwood.  JAY  B.  COLE,  Wil- 
liamstown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Country  home;  New  Jersey  dairy 
farm,  highly  productive;  motor  equipped;  ac¬ 
credited  herd;  28  miles  from  New  York  City;  3 
miles  from  center  of  city,  40,000;  school  ad¬ 
joining;  45  acres;  other  acreage  adjoining,  wood¬ 
land  or  cultivated,  procurable;  10-room  house, 
3  baths;  6-room  cottage;  electricity;  water; 
barns,  silos,  truck,  tractor,  and  all  kinds  of 
implements;  22  head  purebred  registered  and 
grade  cows,  3  head  horses,  150  tons  Alfalfa, 
clover  and  mixed  hay;  silage;  milk  sells  year 
round  in  cans,  10c  quart;  cordwood  sells  $16  a 
cord;  good  clientele;  excellent  market;  reason 
for  disposing,  New  York  City  business  Vequires 
owner’s  full  time;  price,  $37,500;  reasonable 
terms.  ADVERTISER  5827,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Feed,  oil  and  gasoline  business;  a 
good  chance  for  a  hustler;  situated  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  town  of  1,000  inhabitants;  property  consists 
of  building  and  two  large  lots  on  main  highway 
in  center  of  town;  established  trade  in  midst  of 
dairy  and  poultry  industry;  present  owner  in 
poor  health  reason  for  selling.  For  information 
apply  to  owner,  BOX  53,  Greensboro,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  farm,  50  miles  out  on  Long 
Island;  5-room  house,  outbuildings,  horse, 
wagon,  chickens,  farm  tools;  $3,500.  BOX  6, 
Hauppauge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cheap  farm  in  New  York  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania  preferred;  high  altitude;  give  price, 
terms  and  full  particulars.  T.  ,T.  JONES,  404 
AVarwiok  Road,  Hilton  Village,  Va. 


WISH  a  farm  to  work  on  shares  or  to  work  for 
salary;  wish  an  up-to-date  farm,  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  machinery;  best  of  reference.  WM.  H. 
BROWN,  R.  D.  1,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  of  50  acres;  wood,  fruit,  good 
water,  fair  buildings,  on  good  road.  New 
York:  about  $2,500;  terms.  ADVERTISER  5805, 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farm  to  rent,  reasonable;  small 
house;  1-2  acres  for  garden  truck;  on  railway, 
within  30  miles  New  York  City;  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred;  all  information  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — State  road  farm,  265  acres,  Vi  mile 
to  post  office,  high  school,  depot,  etc. ;  40  head 
registered  cattle;  all  stock,  grain  and  equip¬ 
ment;  $12,000;  part  cash;  come  or  write.  J.  W. 
1  LINT,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


-J2  ACRES,  lVi  miles  from  station  and  State 
road,  with  $i2,000  worth  of  buildings,  suit¬ 
able  for  50  head  of  stock;  price  $5,500;  terms 
to  suit.  M.  L.  SMITH,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


STATE  ROAD  poultry  farm,  near  village;  com¬ 
pletely  furnishd  modern  house,  8  rooms;  nice 
young  bearing  apple  orchard,  cow,  500  hens, 
equipment;  unusual  opi>ortunity  to  buy  going 
business;  $2,000  cash;  balance  easy  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  promptly  ADVERTISER  5821,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Acre  plots  in  Northern  Jersey,  55 
miles  from  New  York;  1  mile  from  railroad 
and  town;  State  highway;  town  water  and  elec¬ 
tricity;  price  $300  per  acre.  Reply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5822,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


33  MILKING  cows  and  route  for  sale;  sell  over 
400  qts.  per  day  at  16c  per;  this  is  Winter 
trade;  included  Is  2  carloads  hay,  corn  to  fill 
silo,  fodder  corn  till  frost,  De  Laval  milking 
machine,  tractor,  Papee  silage  cutter  and  all 
machinery  that’s  on  the  place;  3 Vi- ton  truck,  2 
delivery  machines,  all  bottles,  cases,  etc. ;  price 
$12,000;  half  cash;  will  give  long  lease  of  farm 
and  buildings.  Particulars,  ADVERTISER  5S24, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FULLY  equipped  modern 
on  State  road  in.  village. 
TRY  FARM,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 


13-acre  poultry  farm 
LYNCROFT  1’OUL- 


FOR  SALE — F'ruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  sell;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  I’a.;  40  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  2  miles  from  Pottstown;  825  apple 
trees,  standard  varieties;  5  acres  peaches;  two 
Ions  of  grapes  yearly;  pears,  cherries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  currants  and  asparagus  in  abundance;  stone 
bouse  and  barn;  20  acres  woodland;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  deal  Includes  all  crops  and  machinery, 
Fordson  tractor,  Bean  power  sprayer,  horses, 
chickens  and  bees;  bargain  at  $10,000;  farm 
alone  $8,500;  act  promptly.  F.  H.  YAKNALL, 
934  High  St.,  Pottstown,  l’a. 


SUCCESSFUL  poultryman  desires  to  rent,  with 
option  to  buy,  large  modern  poultry  farm.  S. 
L.  FLINCHBAUGH,  Boyertown,  l’a. 


116- ACRE  dairy  farm;  good  buildings;  24  head 
cattje;  crops;  full  line  machinery;  big  bar¬ 
gain;  $6,700;  $4,500  cash.  L.  SAUER,  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y.;  R.  2. 


WANTED— To  buy  or  rent  farm  with  retail 
milk  route.  ADVERTISER  5825,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CKDAItGROVE,  N.  J.,  Pompton  Ave.;  rent  ex¬ 
changed  for  hoard  of  two  young  men;  new 
5-room  apartment;  bus  passes  house.  BEHRENS, 
160  Summit  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm  for 
800  birds;  Northern  Jersey;  55  'miles  from 
New  York;  1  mile  from  railroad  and  town;  con¬ 
crete  road;  full  city  conveniences  through  house 
and  all  buildings;  established  12  years;  price 
$9,000,  half  cash;  ful)  details  with  photos  if 
interested.  Reply  to  ADVERTISER  5823,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale;  Wilmington,  Vt.,  50-aere  dairy 
farm;  stock;  tools;  hay;  silage;  new  15-room 
house,  ail  modern  improvements;  hot  water 
heat;  large  barn;  electric  lights;  spring  water; 
sugar  bush,  200  gallons,  and  modern  equipment; 
6-room  tenant  house;  15  minutes’  walk  to  center 
village  and  railroad  station;  beautiful  location; 
come  and  see  it  before  snow  flies;  $18,000.  G. 
T.  CORSON,  Wilmington,  Vt. 


Miscellaneous 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
ol  Rural  New'-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  VV.  WIND 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — 5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  5-lb. 

pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails,  $4.25;  postpaid 
into  third  zone;  sample,  15  cents.  HUGH  G. 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


I<  OR  SALE1 — One  J.  E.  Smith  Co.  kraut  shred¬ 
der  and  cover;  large  size;  used  three  seasons; 
good  as  new;  will  sell  for  half  cost.  CHAND¬ 
LER  ORCHARDS,  Falls,  Pa. 


WANTED — Old  postage  stamps  i  ssued  before 
1888;  loose  or  on  envelopes.  J.  F.  DUNNI- 
CAN,  Box  324,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  thousand  capacity  Hall  incu¬ 
bator.  SEWARD  CARY,  Hempstead,  L.  1., 
N.  Y. 


API’LE  GRADERS,  2,  for  sale;  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  JOHN  R.  SARLE,  Sehuylerville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE —  Edwards’  6-h.p.  gasoline  engine; 

never  used;  cost  $159;  sell  for  $100.  DR. 
SHEDD,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  clover,  $7.80;  buckwheat, 
$6;  40  lbs.  clover  $5.60,  buckwheat  $5,  here; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  third  zone,  clover  $2, 
buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mammoth  incubator;  must  he  in 
good  condition  and  bargain  price.  RAY  LEON¬ 
ARD,  Sbavertown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2,400-egg  Candee  incubator,  and 
four  Sehwalge-Sniith  sections,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap;  St.  Albans  2-horse  tread 
power  with  Ohio  stalk  eutt,er,  with  car¬ 
rier;  also  1,350-lb.  De  Laval  turbine  separator, 
first-class  condition.  S.  C.  PENDERGAHT,  Os¬ 
wego  River  Stock  Farm,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  hay,  Timothy  bay  and 
mixed  hay.  ’Write  for  prices,  LESTER  W. 
BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


FINE  colonies  of  Italian  bees;  $10  each.  WES¬ 
LEY  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


“PEASE”  fruit  grader  for  sale;  practieal'y 
new;  price  $135,  crated  for  delivery.  PHIL- 
LIPS-LIPMAN  FRUIT  FARM,  Titusville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Wheat  or  oat  straw  for  bedding, 
free  from  thistles:  quote  lowest  cash  price. 
WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


Grandmas  Cookies 


Grandma’s  cookies — how  enticing  they 
look  to  eager  little  eyes!  And  how  good 
they  taste!  Grandma  makes  her  cookies 
with  a  happy  blending  of  love  and  skill 
and  experience. 

It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  Grandma 
learned  her  secret  of  cookie^making  with 
Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  Today  she  is 
still  using  Pillsbury’s.  She  has  learned 
through  the  years  that  Pillsbury’s  Best 
can  always  be  depended  upon  to  give 


the  best  results. 

Grandma  knows  flour.  She  knows  that 
gluteivrich  flour  can  come  only  from 
choice,  gluten'rich  wheat.  She  has 
learned  that  its  fine  texture  makes 
Pillsbury’s  best  for  cakes,  pies  and  cook" 
ies,  just  as  it  is  best  for  bread. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  today  is  the  favorite 
flour  of  grandmothers  and  mothers 
in  all  parts  of  this  country.  Sold  by 
grocers  everywhere. 


BASIC  RECIPE  BAK1NQ.  Our  new  cook  book  on  the  Pillsbury  Basic  Recipe 
Method  shows  you  how  to  make  too  delicious  foods  from  4  basic  recipes. 
It’s  free.  Send  today.  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A 
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Pillsbury 
HEALTH  nllsburys 
BRAN  pancake 
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Pillsbury’s  Family  of  Foods 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  -  Pancake  Flour 
Buckwheat  Pancake  Flour 
Health  Bran  »  Wheat  Cereal 
Rye  Flour  *  Graham  Flour  *  Farina 


Pillsbury  s  Best  Flour 


One  of  the  family 
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With  Everlasting  Baked  Enamel  Finish 


f 


i 


Most  motor  car  bodies  are  skele¬ 
tons  of  wood,  with  thin  sheets  of 
steel  nailed  outside— whereas  the 
Overland  body  is  all  steel,  a  frame 
of  steel  covered  with  steel — all 
steel,  welded  into  one-piece 
solidity. 

Wood  collapses  at  a  bending 
stress  of  5,000  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch — whereas  steel  will  stand  a 
stress  of  35,000  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch.  That’s  the  kind  of  strength 
and  safety  and  durability  Over¬ 
land  gives  you! 

— the  only  touring  car  under  $800 
with  coachwork  entirely  of  steel! 
Body  by  Budd,  pioneer  in  steel 
bodies. 

— the  only  touring  car  under  $800 
with  genuine  finish  of  hard-baked 
enamel ! 

Steel ,  the  great  builder  and  bul¬ 
wark  of  civilization  .  .  .  Steel,  the 
strength  of  mighty  ships,  trains, 


bridges,  sky-scrapers  .  .  .  Steel  is 
the  strength  of  Overland  .  .  . 

Here  is  a  car  that  keeps  its  looks 
with  age.  Its  everlasting  enamel 
finish  is  baked  on  in  ovens  fiery- 
hot. 

You  can  pour  scalding  water  on 
this  finish  or  scrub  it  with  strong 
chemicals  used  to  remove  road  tar 
—  and  even  turn  the  scorching 
flame  of  a  blow-torch  on  it  with¬ 
out  marring  its  gleaming  beauty. 

And  with  all  of  this  strength  and 
permanent  beauty  are  linked  big 
power — great  economy — depend¬ 
ability —  and  23  big-car  quality 
advantages  unmatched  at  any¬ 
where  near  the  price.  See  this 
all-steel  Overland.  Drive  it  in 
traffic  or  over  the  hills.  Ask  the 
dealer  to  explain  the  easy  buying 
terms.  In  an  age  of  steel,  drive 
an  all-steel  Overland ! 


Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


W illy  s- Overland  Sales  Co.  LtdL,  Toronto,  Can. 
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RIGIN  OF  FRUITS — It  is  probable 
that  all  or  most  of  our  popular 
fruits  were  originally  wild.  They 
have  been  domesticated,  improved 
and  made  subject  to  man  as  the  dog, 
the  cat  and  the  horse  or  cow  have 
been.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Baldwin  apple,  were 
evidently  superior  seedlings  growing  at  random  in 
the  woods  and  likely  to  “blush  unseen”  until  the 
end  of  their  life  unless  by  accident  man  chances  to 
discover  them  and,  noting  their  excellence,  takes 
measures  to  improve  and  preserve  them.  We  have 
no  doubt  there  are  now  growing  wild  in  the  north¬ 
ern  forests  varieties  of  apples  or  pears  superior  to 
Baldwin,  Northern  Spy  or  Bartlett.  Very  likely 
there  are  seedling  hickories  which  with  care  and 
full  cultivation  would  excel  most  of  the  pecans  in 
excellence.  Man  observes  these  superior  specimens. 


Industry 


n 

Blueberry 


Fruit 

omesticated 

kindness,  assuming  that  it  would  respond  to  garden 
culture  like  most  of  the  lime-loving  plants. 

THE  BLUEBERRY  SECRET.— Finally  the  De- 
pa  rtment  of  Agriculture  and  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
White  of  New  Lisbon,  N.  J.,  discovered  the  simple 
secret.  The  blueberry  is  not  a  lime-loving  plant. 
It  does  not  want  rich,  alkaline  garden  soil.  It 
knows  just  what  it  wants  by  locating  in  sour  bogs 
or  acid  uplands,  and  knowing  what  it  wants  it  will 
not  submit  to  the  wise  theories  of  people  who  preach 
the  title  of  LLD. — lime,  legumes  and  drainage  for 
all  crops.  The  blueberry  is  an  acid  soil  plant  and 
proud  of  it !  Some  of  the  educators  who  undertake 
to  force  their  theories  upon  determined  country 
people  might  well  take  note  of  this— but  that  is  an¬ 
other  story ! 

ADAPTING  THE  SOIL. — At  any  rate  the  basis 
for  successful  blueberry  culture  lies  in  adapting  the 


She  knew  many  of  these  pickers  personally,  and 
observed  that  now  and  then  they  brought  in  berries 
of  very  superior  size  and  flavor.  Some  of  them 
were  Quite  as  large  as  gooseberries.  So  she  offered 
prizes  or  rewards  to  anyone  who  could  find  a  bush 
producing  berries  of  a  certain  size  and  lead  her  to 
if  in  the  hogs.  Each  picker  who  cared  to  try  it  was 
given  rings  of  certain  sizes  and  these  measured  the 
berries  that  were  needed.  The  result  was  that  quite 
a  number  of  very  superior  bushes  were  discovered. 
Miss  White  says  that  these  pickers  displayed  a  most 
remarkable  instinct  in  locating  these  bushes  for 
her.  They  would  plunge  into  the  woods;  off  the 
road,  without  any  apparent  landmark,  and  go 
straight  to  the  bush.  These  superior  native  bushes 
have  been  used  for  propagating,  and  we  believe  that 
much  scientific  work  at  crossing  has  been  carried 
out.  These  plants  are  not  mere  seedlings,  dug  up 


A  Cultivated  Blueberry  riant  Growing  at  Whitesboy,  N.  J.  Fig.  497 


takes  them  from  the  wilderness  and  gives  them  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop,  in  the  garden. 

IMPROVING  NATURE. — We  are  now  witnessing 
the  domestication  of  a  new  wild  fruit — the  blue¬ 
berry.  This  fruit  has  ranked  among  the  best  that 
nature  has  to  offer,  but  for  years  it  .seemed  impos¬ 
sible  to  tame  and  domesticate  it.  Taken  into  cap¬ 
tivity  it  pined  away  and  died,  as  wild  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals  so  often  do.  During  past  years  thousands  of 
'people  (have  dug  superior  blueberry  bushes  and 
planted  them  carefully  in  the  rich,  mellow  soil  of 
good  gardens.  These  people  reasoned  that  if  you 
fake  a  plant  from  some  thin  sour  land  and  give  it 
every  opportunity  of  fertile  soil,  lime  and  manure 
— of  course  it  will  appreciate  the  change  and  grow 
larger  and  finer  than  ever.  It  did  not  work  that 
way.  The  blueberry  bush  showed  itself  as  truly 
homesick  as  a  boy  or  girl  taken  from  some  sterile 
valley  far  back  among  the  hills  and  lodged  in  a 
palace  with  all  the  wealth  and  formality  of  palace 
life.  Both  blueberry  and  boy  would  pine  away  in 
such  uncongenial  surroundings.  In  one  of  his  books, 
“A  Labrador  Doctor,”  Dr.  Grenfell  tells  of  trying  to 
treat  two  little  native  boys.  He  wanted  to  be  very 
nice  and  so,  out  of  his  scanty  stores,  he  made  a  pot 
of  cocoa  and  gave  each  boy  a  good-sized  mug  full 
They  tasted  it,  but  when  the  doctor’s  back  was 
turned  they  poured  it  on  the  ground — much  prefer¬ 
ring  spring  water.  For  many  years  people  who 
tried  to  domesticate  the  blueberry  killed  it  with 


soil  to  the  plant.  The  ideal  situation  would  be  about 
what  you  would  select  as  a  cranberry  bog.  In  the 
future  great  tracts  of  land  now  considered  too  sour 
and  sterile  for  growing  ordinary  crops  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  ideal  for  blueberries.  The  crop  is  now  sure 
to  develop  as  a  commercial  proposition.  It  will 
utilize  great  tracts  of  land  well  nigh  worthless  at 
present,  and  give  the  market  a  new  and  greatly  im¬ 
proved  fruit.  There  is  also  some  hope  that  by  using 
acid  chemicals  ordinary  cultivated  land  may  be 
fitted  for  the  crop.  It  is  possible  that  hy  using  in¬ 
oculated  sulphur  the  soil-  may  be  made  fit  for  this 
acid-loving  plant.  As  we  know,  this  form  of  sul¬ 
phur  is  used  to  prevent  scab  on  potatoes  by  making 
the  soil  somewhat  acid,  so  that  the  scab  germ  will 
develop  slowly  if  at  all.  Such  chemicals  as  acid 
phosphate,  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  sulphate  of 
aluminum  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Perhaps 
ii;  time  we  may  learn  how  to  grow  good  blueberries 
in  common  garden  soil  by  using  these  acid  chemi¬ 
cals. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  PLANT.  —  Miss 
White’s  development  of  this  fruit  shows  in  a  most 
interesting  way  how  these  superior  wild  things  may 
be  captured  and  held  in  captivity.  The  blueberry 
does  not  come  true  from  its  seeds.  The  actual  wood 
of  the  superior  plant  must  be  used  as  grafts  or  root¬ 
ed  cuttings  if  its  character  is  to  be  maintained. 
Miss  White  lives  in  a  section  where  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  wild  blueberries  are  picked  and  marketed. 


in  the  woods  at  random,  but  each  plant  has  been 
propagated  from  a  cutting  or  grafted  with  wood 
from  some  known  variety,  so  that  a  plantation  of 
these  blueberries  is  as  true  to  name  as  an  orchard 
of  McIntosh  or  Baldwin  apples  would  be.  The  pic¬ 
ture  shows  Miss  White  with  one  of  these  superior 
plants  in  bloom.  Aside  from  its  value  as  a  fruit 
producer,  this  bush  is  as  beautiful  as  an  ornamental 
shrub.  Those  who  follow  this  blueberry  culture  are 
witnessing  the  beginning  of  a  great  new  industry 
which  will,  without  question,  add  a  new  domestic 
fruit  to  our  list,  and  give  value  to  much  land  now 
lying  idle  and  useless. 


Getting  the  Most  out  of  Radio 

I  OFTEN  wonder  if  you  and  I  are  getting  the 
most  out  of  radio,  the  new  friend  of  all  of  us, 
if  we  realize  just  how  much  it  may  do  for  us  in  so 
many  different  ways;  so  I’m  going  to  tell  you  just 
a  few  things  that  it  has  done  for  our  family  and  for 
others,  and  what  it  may  do  for  you. 

Have  you  ever  been  “shut-in”  with  the  deep  snow¬ 
drifts  in  the  middle  of  Winter,  wishing  that  you 
could  go  to  church  and  yet  not  being  able  to  do  so? 
I  have,  and  yet  Sunday  after  Sunday  our  family 
have  listened  to  church  services  from  Schenectady, 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and  other  cities;  listened  to 
famous  preachers,  heard  wonderful  choirs  and 
music,  all  in  our  home  where  we  all  could  get  the 
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good  from  the  services.  I  know  of  an  old  lady  who 
lives  in  the  upper  end  of  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan  who  for  over  a  year  has  been  able  to  at¬ 
tend  church  only  through  radio,  a  gift  from  her  son. 
Thousands  of  people  who  have  never  been  inside  a 
church  listen  regularly  to  these  services. 

Have  you  attended  grand  opera,  when  the  cheap¬ 
est  seats  were  $5  each?  My  daughter  and  I  have, 
night  after  night,  and  without  paying  a  cent  for  the 
privilege  or  pleasure.  Think  of  the  famous  fingers 
that  are  brought  to  you,  free,  for  all  of  your  family 
to  enjoy.  The  music  that  all  can  enjoy,  such  music 
as  many  of  us  cannot  even  afford  as  phonograph 
records,  yet  for  you  and  for  me  it  is  absolutely  free 

Night  after  night  we  can  take  our  choice  of  many 
different  things,  sometimes  it  is  a  wonderful  concert 
by  the  United  States  Naval  Band,  another  a  pipe 
organ  recital,  a  violin  solo  by  the  newest  foreign 
artist,  music  of  any  kind  that  will  just  suit  you  in 
(he  mood  that  yoxx  are  in.  Have  you  heard  Anton 
I.ang,  the  man  who  acts  the  part  of  Christ  in  the 
Passion  Play  of  Oberammergau?  I  have.  Have 
you  heard  the  President  of  the  United  States  speak, 
your  Senator  or  other  famous  political  aspirant, 
such  as  the  candidates  of  the  different  parties  for 
the  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  ofliees?  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing?  One  can  go  on  indefinitely  telling 
of  the  many  things  that  you  can  choose  to  hear,  or 
not  hear,  every  day  in  the  year. 

Not  alone  for  religious  sendees,  music  or  politics 
is  radio  of  interest  and  benefit  to  us.  but  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  that  it  brings  to  the  home, 
thoughts  and  suggestions  from  people  who  are  lead¬ 
ers  in  their  respective  fields.  Then  we  have  the 
very  useful  service  of  crop,  weather  and  market 
reports  that  enable  us  to  save  crops,  dispose  of  them 
at  the  right  time  and  keep  us  up-to-date  on  the 
changes  and  prospects.  Such  a  service  as  that  has 
saved  and  made  money  for  many  farmers. 

No  matter  how  you  may  look  at  it,  the  small  ini¬ 
tial  cost  of  installing  a  radio  in  yoxir  home,  is  noth¬ 
ing  compared  to  the  many  things  that  it  can  and 
will  do  for  you,  whether  you  are  a  farmer  or  living 
in  any  small  town  or  city.  It  connects  you  with  the 
whole  world  and  breaks  down  the  invisible  but  real 
bari'iei’s  that  sepai'ate  the  country  from  the  city. 
Just  a  little  box,  a  box  with  a  few  wires,  knobs  and 
dials  connected  to  a  wire  strung  between  the  house 
and  a  tree,  and  this  box  can  bring  to  us  almost  any 
city  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  a  few 
cases  England  and  France.  Stop  and  think  what 
that  will  mean  to  us  all.  It  just  ties  this  big  coun¬ 
try  of  ours  into  one  large  family,  where  we  will 
know  what  each  member  of  the  large  family  is  do¬ 
ing  and  thinking.  Why!  it  just  mixes  xip  every  city, 
town  and  farm  into  one  great  melting  pot.  New 
York  listens  to  Chicago,  Denver  to  San  Francisco 
and  you  on  your  farm  a  hundred,  no,  a  thousand 
miles  away,  listen  to  them  all. 

Who  knows,  but  that  radio  may  have  moi'e  to  do 
with  xiniversal  peace  than  any  other  single  agency? 
England,  France,  Argentina.  Mexico  and  many 
other  countries  are  listening  nightly  to  the  broad¬ 
casts  from  our  country,  and  that  cannot  but  help 
he  a  bond  between  us,  an  intermingling  of  national 
ideas,  pleasures  and  promises.  When  we  can  listen 
to  other  nations  and  they  listen  to  us,  we  will  under¬ 
stand  each  other  better  and  this  will  do  away  with 
misunderstandings;  a  bond  for  peace. 

Many  of  you  will  ask,  “How  long  will  radio  last?” 

I  would  say,  until  we  have  something  better,  and 


that  will  be  many  years  ahead  of  us.  The  large 
broadcasting  stations  plan  upon  keeping  up  their 
service  as  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  and  as 
long  as  there  is  a  demand,  and  it  steadily  grows, 
we  may  look  for  a  continxious  service.  Many  won¬ 
der  if  it  is  not  hard  to  operate  a  x-adio  set.  To  this 
the  answer  is,  no.  The  beginner  should  be  careful 
in  buying  or  building,  asking  advice  from  some  one 
who  knows;  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  farm  pa¬ 
per  that  yoxi  subscribe  to  can  answer  your  questions 
for  you.  A  little  ti-ouble  with  your  set  may  be  caus¬ 
ing  you  to  lose  much  that  you  might  enjoy.  Your 
farm  paper  should  and  would  help  you  solve  this 
trouble.  Try  them. 

For  over  10  years  I  have  been  interested  in  i*adio, 
and  ever  since  “broadcasting”  started  a  little  over 
three  yeai-s  ago  I  have  enjoyed  my  radio  more  and 
more,  and  many  of  my  friends  have  come  and  gone 
from  our  home  after  listening  to  our  radio  and  have 
bought  one  for  themselves.  Just  a  little  box  of 
wires,  knobs  and  dials,  and  yet  the  whole  world 
is  yours!  j.  h.  f. 

A  Veteran  Reader 

HE  picture  at  Fig.  49S  was  sent  us  with  the 
following  note: 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  Hon.  F.  M.  Williams,  prom¬ 
inent  farmer  and  banker  of  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  He, 
perhaps,  is  among  your  oldest  subscribers,  now  being 
66  years  of  age.  He  always  looks  forward  to  The 


A  Pennsylvania  Reader  at  the  Hay  Job.  Fig.  49S 

R.  N.-Y.  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  papers  published, 
and  thinks  it  assists  him  in  his  business  affairs.  The 
above  picture  shows  him  on  his  farm. 

The  only  trouble  about  that  is  the  apparent  idea 
that  a  man  66  years  old  may  be  ranked  as  our 
oldest  subscriber.  Why,  bless  your  heart,  we  have 
plenty  of  men  and  women  over  90  who  have  taken 
the  paper  almost  fx-orn  its  first  issue.  Any  number 
of  men  over  SO  are  working  every  day  on  the  land. 
One  man  of  78  has  kept  two  acres  of  strawberries 
clean  this  year.  The  man  of  66  is  really  a  mere  boy 
compared  with  many  of  our  active  people.  What 
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does  a  man  amount  to  anyway  until  he  gets  to  be 
60? 


The  Culture  of  Asparagus 

ELECTION  OF  SOIL. — Successful  growing  of 
aspax-agus  depends  fully  as  much  on  its  care 
and  fertilization  as  it  does  on  the  kind  of  soil. 
Any  land  that  will  grow  good  ordinary  crops  like 
corn  and  potatoes  will  gi’ow  good  asparagus  and 
contrary  to  the  genei'al  impression  is  not  much  more 
difficult.  We  select  for  ease  in  cultivation  as  nearly 
a  level  field  as  possible  with  a  slope  to  the  south, 
so  that  the  sun  may  reach  it  all  day.  A  light  loam 
soil  is  advised— avoid  heavy  clay,  as  it  is  too  cold 
and  liai'd  to  work.  Also  avoid  a  witch  or  quack 
grass-infested  field. 

CULTIVATION  AND  FERTILITY.— To  prepare, 
we  apply  barnyard  manure  liberally  the  preceding 
year  in  some  hoed  crop,  so  as  to  have  the  weeds  well 
subdued.  The  following  Spring  plow  and  harrow 
thoroughly,  and  then  mark  off  in  rows  5  to  5 y2  ft. 
apart,  north  and  south,  if  possible.  As  a  field  lasts 
about  25  yeai's  it  is  well  to  make  rows  as  sti'aight 
as  possible.  Then  run  a  two- horse  plow  twice  in 
each  mark,  going  alternate  ways.  Set  the  plants  in 
the  bottom  of  this  furrow,  18  in.  apart  and  only  as 
deep  as  they  grew  in  the  nursery  bed.  Use  no  fer¬ 
tilizer  whatever  in  the  furrows  when  setting  out  the 
plants. 

ONE-YEAR  PLANTS. — We  set  none  but  strong 
one-year-old  plants,  Argenteuil,  which  I  consider 
best.  During  the  first  year  they  should  be  given 
two  or  tlii'ee  slight  applications  of  a  good  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  (I  use  a  4-S-10)  alongside  each  row, 
working  it  well  into  the  soil  with  a  hand  cultivator. 
Increase  slightly  the  amount  to  the  third  year,  after 
which  and  succeeding  years  apply  one  ton  per  acre 
when  the  cutting  ceases.  This  is  July  1  in  our 
(Central  Vermont)  latitude.  This  fertilizer,  we 
work  into  the  soil  with  a  horse  cultivator,  continu¬ 
ing  such  cultivation  every  10  days  until  the  growth 
of  the  tops  prevents.  Then  in  Octobei',  when  the 
seed  begins  to  turn  red,  mow  all  down  and  if  the 
field  is  not  diseased  leave  it  as  it  falls,  as  it  makes 
a  good  Winter  mulch,  holding  the  snow  and  further 
enriching  the  soil. 

FURTHER  CARE. — Early  in  the  Spring,  when 
obtainable,  we  spread  15  to  20  loads  of  barnyard 
manure  per  acre  over  all.  (Many  growers  depend 
upon  commercial  fertilizers  entirely).  After  the 
first  few  warm  days  in  Spring  watch  carefully  for 
the  start  of  crowns  down  to  a  depth  of  4  in.  This 
is  important,  as  a  delay  of  two  or  three  days  means 
many  broken  tips  wiien  the  disk  han*ow  is  put  on 
to  work  the  manure  and  mulch  well  into  the  soil. 
This  harrowing  should  be  done  thoroughly,  finish¬ 
ing  with  the  smoothing  harrow.  Then  as  soon  as 
the  rows  can  be  made  out  put  on  the  horse  culti¬ 
vator  and  work  often. 

CUTTING. — Our  cutting  season  is  50  days.  May 
10  to  July  1.  We  do  not  cut  until  the  third  year 
from  setting,  when  we  cut  the  field  clean  at  9  in. 
We  cut  daily,  early  in  the  day  preferred.  In  favor¬ 
able  weather  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  twice 
daily  for  a  few  days  in  the  height  of  the  season. 
Asparagus  is  a  gross  feeder  and  well  l-epays  liberal 
fertilization.  With  such,  and  clean  and  frequent  cul¬ 
ture,  a  field  will  last  25  years.  It  is  at  its  best 
from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  year. 

Vermont.  w.  c.  renehan. 


A  company  of  Grangers  from  Michigan  and  Ohio,  nearly  1,000  strong,  made  an  auto  trip  from  the  Central  West  to  M assac-husetts  Bay  and  return.  Here  we 

see  their  camp  on  the  fair  grounds  at  Brockton,  Mass.  It  was  a  great  trip. 
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Forestry  Planting  in  New  York 

A  QUESTION  FOE  CONSIDERATION.— Fores¬ 
try  for  the  common  farmer  of  portions  of  Ne>v 
York  appears  to  be  a  real  proposition.  The  same  is 
true  of  many  other  sections  of  the  country.  Some 
States  have  begun  a  systematic  outline  of  work, 
and  New  York  is  at  last  giving  it  respect  if  not  al¬ 
ready  up  with  every  other  State.  Various  county 
officials  and  Farm  Bureaus  are  active,  and  consid¬ 
erable  has  been  done  in  one  way  or  another,  mostly 
I  believe  by  individuals,  but  frequently  by  associa¬ 
tions,  municipalities  or  the  State  at  large.  To  what 
lengths  we  may  go  with  forestry  is  somewhat  of  a 
question.  It  is  well  worth  studying,  and  should  be 
studied,  before  a  farmer  or  his  county  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  engage  in  it.  It  has  come  to  the  point  now 
where  information  is  more  easily  avail¬ 
able,  and  occasional  meetings  are  now 
held  for  its  consideration. 

A  DELAWARE  COUNTY  MEET¬ 
ING. — One  such  meeting  has  just  been 
held  in  Delaware  County,  and  it  is 
with  reference  to  this  that  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  frame  a  report.  Forestry  does 
not  look  to  be  a  “get-rich-quick” 
scheme.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  can  be  regarded  as  any  kind  of  a 
“get-rich”  plan.  Some  have  likened  it 
to  life  insurance,  and  the  idea  appeals 
to  me  somewhat.  An  old  man  can  hard¬ 
ly  see  much  from  it  for  himself  and  a 
young  man  may  not  find  it  altogether 
attractive,  yet  it  has  its  advantages. 

(Possibly  some  of  our  lands  may  better 
be  in  forests  for  years  yet  than  to  be 
as  they  are.  The  'meeting  was  a  pic¬ 
nic  affair  held  on  Pine  Grove  Farm, 
about  eight  miles  from  Walton,  the 
farm  being  the  property  of  C.  G.  Du- 
Mond.  I  asked  Mr.  DuM'ond  why  he 
went  into  forestry.  He  replied  that  he 
liked  it.  He  says  that  forestry  is 
worth  much  for  the  future  generation. 

The  farm  was  practically  abandoned 
when  Mr.  DuMond  bought  it,  hut  it  does 
not  seem  so  much  different  from  the 
usual  farm  in  that  wonderful  dairy 
county.  He  set  several  acres  in  1014 
and  1015,  and  then  waited  to  see  what 
would  develop.  During  the  last  two 
or  three  years  he  has  set  many  more 
acres.  The  farm  has  about  240  acres, 

ISO  a*cres  of  it  being  in  forest,  includ¬ 
ing  the  recent  settings,  and  about  125 
acres  set,  55  being  natural  growth 
timber.  After  lunch  a  group  of  us 
went  through  a  30-acre  lot  that  was 
set  to  white  pine  in  1914.  It  stands 
from  0  to  10  ft.  high.  Some  of  the 
growth  shows  in  a  year  20  inches,  and 
occasionally  more.  Dr  Collingwood. 
extension  forester,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  conducted  this  group.  He  showed 
how  much  better  results  are  obtained 
where  plantings  are  made  as  in  this 
case  than  where  trees  come  up  at  random  and  ir¬ 
regularly  spaced.  One  farmer  said  to  me  in  the 
morning  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  reforestry  plan. 
Trees,  he  said,  must  be  much  thicker,  or  they  will 
be  scrubby  and  amount  to  nothing.  I  asked  C.  R. 
Pettis  what  he  thinks  of  this.  Mr.  Pettis  is  State 
superintendent  of  the  State  forests.  He  said  that 
they  have  proven  that  6-ft.  planting  is  the  best,  but 
that  after  a  few  years  many  of  the  trees  will  have 
to  be  cut  out  or  they  will  die  out  to  give  room  for 
the  others. 

POSSIBLE  RETURNS.— Two  well-informed  men 
were  saying  that  they  wished  they  had  money  to 
invest  in  forestry.  I  asked  them  if  they  would  care 
to  pay  5  per  cent  for  it  for  that  purpose.  The  reply 
that  I  got  was  that  with  $5  land  and  $0  for  plant¬ 
ing  the  yield  has  been  calculated  to  equal  G  per 
cent  compound  interest.  I  think  for  40  years.  The 
picnic  was  held  in  a  natural  growth  of  pine  that 
has  about  40  years  of  growth.  Dr.  Collingwood 
made  a  careful  examination  of  this  not  long  ago, 
at  which  time  he  concluded  that  it  has  25,000  ft. 
of  lumber  to  the  acre.  He  estimated  it  worth  $10 
per  1,000  on  the  stump.  A  dealer  thought  it  worth 
$15  per  1.000.  He  further  stated  that  he  has  fig¬ 
ures  to  show  a  profitable  growth  of  wood  in  the  com¬ 
mon  forest  area. 

YOUNG  PLANTINGS. — We  went  through  some 
of  the  recently  planted  areas  where  the  small  seed¬ 
lings  show  but  little,  but  T)r.  Collingwood  assured 
us  that  these  were  making  satisfactory  progress. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  people  present  have  already 


commenced  to  plant  some  forest  areas,  or  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  do  so.  I  think  that  it  is  a  really  live  issue. 
They  tell  us  that  we  are  using  our  timber  four  times 
as  fast  as  it  grows.  While  it  is  not  marketable 
usually  under  35  to  50  years,  forest  areas  bring 
pretty  good  money  at  10  to  25  years  as  an  invest¬ 
ment,  some  say.  None  of  us  know  just  what  sub¬ 
stitutes  may  be  developed  for  lumber,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  it  would  appear  to  be  worth  while  to  plant  some 
trees. 

AN  IMPORTANT  CROP. — After  the  dinner  Mr. 
Pettis,  once  a  Delaware  County  boy  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  forester  graduate  in  the  United  States,  ex¬ 
plained  how  the  State  provides  “baby”  trees  for 
planting  and  furnishes  them  at  cost,  the  small  ones 
at  $2  per  1,000  or  five  for  a  cent  in  large  numbers. 


forestry,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  of  this  will 
finally  be  planted  by  school  children. 

PLANNING  FOR  THE  FUTURE.— In  Chenango 
County  some  planting  has  been  done  in  various  ways, 
but  there  are  certain  idle  lands  that  it  is  expected 
to  put  largely  into  forests.  It  is  to  be  done  on  a 
systematic  procedure  and  plans  are  going  forward 
with  care.  There  are  already  some  lands  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  county  through  tax  sales.  The  board  of 
supervisors  has  a  committee  on  the  project.  The 
recreational  value  of  forestry  was  presented  by 
Dean  Moon  of  the  Syracuse  College  of  Forestry.  He 
advanced  the  idea  that  it  will  help  to  correct  ad- 
\erse  conditions  coming  from  the  closely  populated 
city  areas.  I  think  I  omitted  to  mention  Congress¬ 
man  Clark’s  statement  of  the  effort  he  made  to  get 
on  the  agricultural  committee  and  then 
something  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  getting  the  last  forestry  measures 
passed  by  both  houses.  Much  had  to 
be  combined  and  nearly  all  that  was 
thought  needed  was  finally  included 
in  the  bill  which  the  President  recent¬ 
ly  signed.  The  picture,  Fig.  500,  show¬ 
ing  a  red  pine  plantation  is  furnished 
by  the  Conservation  Commission.  It 
is  taken  well  up  in  the  Adirondack 
region  and  shows  the  straight  trunk 
that  is  usual  in  plantations.  As  growth 
continues  the  lower  branches  self¬ 
prune  and  the  knots  are  covered  by 
the  late  growth.  This  is  from  a  12- 
year  growth.  White  pine  is  more  com¬ 
monly  planted,  but  advice  is  furnished 
by  the  Commission  as  to  the  kinds  best 
suited  to  soil  and  climate  in  any  ter¬ 
ritory.  II.  H.  L. 


A  Red  Pine  Plantation  in  the  Adirondack  Region.  Fig.  500 


The  State  nurseries  have  twenty-six  million  of  them 
now.  Dr.  Collingwood  said  that  our  forest  crop  is 
nine  times  the  wool  crop  and  half  as  much  as  poul¬ 
try  products.  It  is  becoming  of  interest  not  dreamed 
of  10  years  ago.  This  was  a  record-breaking  meet 
ing  of  the  kind,  and  marks  a  milestone  in  forestry. 
Another  Delaware  County  product,  Ed  Thompson  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Springfield,  told  of  addi¬ 
tional  credit  allowed  where  trees  are  planted.  Col. 
Greeley.  Chief  Forester  of  the  federal  government, 
was  scheduled  to  come,  and  had  sent  on  a  brief  of 
his  speech,  but  he  was  suddenly  called  to  Califor¬ 
nia  to  take  charge  of  forest  fires.  His  place  at  the 
meeting  was  taken  by  assistant,  E.  A.  Sherman  of 
that  department.  Mr.  Sherman  said  that  two  acts 
have  been  passed  for  forestry,  one  in  1.897  and  an¬ 
other  this  year.  This  last  will  be  of  great  help  in 
forestry  work  and  credit  for  it  is  given  largely  to 
Congressman  Clark,  also  of  Delaware  County. 

INTEREST  IN  OTHER  COUNTIES.— Not  only 
the  Farm  Bureau  of  Delaware  County,  but  Otsego. 
Broome  and  Chenango  were  especially  invited  and 
took  part.  Otsego  County  has  a  forestry  company 
with  large  plantings  and  much  money  invested.  They 
are  now  working  out  a  county  project  through  the 
board  of  supervisors,  in  this  following  the  lead  of 
Chenango,  which  has  its  plans  considerably  de¬ 
veloped.  Broome  County  worked  last  Spring  large¬ 
ly  through  the  schools,  both  city  and  rural.  The 
school  children  planted  70.000  trees  and  there  were 
in  all  about  100,000  planted  in  the  county.  The  city 
of  Binghamton  donated  20  acres  for  the  purpose  of 


Improving  A  Henhouse 

I  HAVE  read  what  George  A.  Cos¬ 
grove  had  to  say  about  open-front 
poultry-houses  on  page  1061.  I  have 
one  house  where  I  use  curtains  to  keep 
out  the  rain,  as  he  does,  hanging  them 
up  only  when  I  think  they  will  be 
needed,  which  is  not  often,  as  he  says. 
But,  sometimes,  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
what  is  going  to  happen  during  the 
night.  Some  showers  come  up  unex¬ 
pectedly,  and  I  have  had  to  go  out 
in  heavy  rains  to  put  up  the  curtains. 

I  have  a  window  in  another  pen, 
arranged  on  a  plan  used  around  here 
some,  which  I  like  better.  The  sash 
is  30x30  in.,  hinged  at  the  top,  and 
swung  out  at  the  bottom  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees.  It  remains  that  way 
day  and  night,  Summer  and  Winter, 
rain  and  shine.  It  never  rains  in, 
admits  air  all  of  the  time,  and  gives 
me  no  care  or  concern.  Let  us  apply 
this  plan  to  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  henhouse. 
It  is  20  ft.  long,  with  5  ft.  at  each  end 
boarded  up,  which  leaves  10  ft.  open. 
I  would  have  less  space  boarded  up  at  the  ends, 
and  then  put  in  three  windows,  each  3  ft.  wide,  with 
about  14  in.  of  'boards  between  the  windows.  No 
window  frame  is  needed.  I  would  have  each  sash 
4  ft.  wide  which  would  keep  out  the  rain  better,  as 
it  would  be  6  in.  wider  on  each  side  than  the  win¬ 
dow  space  which  it  protects.  The  sash  would  be 
flat  against  the  building  when  down,  and  be  hinged 
at  the  top.  ’ 

The  building  is  4  ft.  from  sill  to  plate.  I  would 
not  have  a  sash  4  ft.  high,  but  would  use  two,  hing- 


Hinged  Windows  Used  in  Henhouse.  Fig.  501 

ing  the  bottom  one  midway,  and  the  upper  one  at  the 
top,  swinging  both  out  about  45  degrees.  In  steady 
pleasant  weather  both  could  be  raised  higher,  but  in 
doubtful  weather  they  can  remain  at  45  degrees. 
The  plan  is  shown  in  Fig.  501.  If  the  sash  is  hinged 
at  the  top,  it  will  keep  out  the  rain  better  than  it 
would  if  held  by  a  pivot  in  the  center  of  each  side. 
Curtains  darken  the  room,  but  the  windows  give 
both  light  and  air.  When  both  windows  are  down, 
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l&ney’s  Certified 

■t  Fruit 

W  TREES 


ft* 


(10,000  Fruit  Trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Mass.  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
work  being  done  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  the  Mass.  State  Experimental  Station,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  and  guaranteed  by  us.  Our  stock  is  sold  to  you  direct  at  cost  plus 
one  profit  only.  40  years  of  active  nursery  experience  is  back 
of  every  tree. 

Send  for  Our  Big  FREE  Catalog  Today 

It  shows  that  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  man  who 
plants. 

FALL  PLANTING  PAYS 

for  the  uniform  moisture  and  temperature  of  the  ground  are 
more  favorable  to  root  formation,  the  root  action  being  well  es¬ 
tablished  long  before  the  ground«is  fit  for  planting  in  the  Spring. 

Small  or  large  orders  get  the  same  attention.  It  will  pay  you  to 
6end  for  our  Free  Descriptive  Catalog.  It  contains  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  fruit  and  shrubs  and  saves  you  money — write  today. 

Prepay  Transportation  Charges. 


•MX  Shrubs 
'  Ylieautifyyow (jrcimds  84  Main  Street 


See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


P* 


& 


r'PZ 


Dansville ’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 
Visit  our  400-acre  Nurseries 


BERRY 

PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY, 
BLACKBERRY,  LOGANBERRY, 
GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT  and 
GRAPE  plants;  ASPARAGUS  and 


RHUBARB  roots  ;  Hardy  Perennial  flower  plants  for 
Septembei  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 


HARRY  E.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


iris  and  Peonies 

W.  H.  TOPPIN 


Write  for  prices.  15  Iris,  prepaid,  $1. 
i  Peonies,  prepaid.  $1 

McrchantvKIle,  New  Jersey 


SEED  R  Y  E-  Russian  Pitkus 

Hank  grower.  Big  yielder.  Great  cover  crop.  2-5  bu., 
$1.80  per  l>u.  Larger  lots.  $1.20:  bagged  and  shipped. 
Cash  with  order.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 


build- 


Fnr^aln  Form  con,a,nin9  2,0  Acres,  good 
I  U1  odIG—  I  dl  III  ings,  well  watered  A  good  grain, 
trucking  and  fruitfann.  Ad.  .'ess  Box  II.  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


ALL  WOOL  YARN 

II.  A.  BARTLETT 


FOR  SALE.  From  manufacturer. 
75e  to  32  per  lb.  Free  samples 

HARMONY,  MAINE 


Sunbeam  Pipeless  Furnaces 

AMERICAN  CONSTRUCTION  CO.  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


Agents  Wanted  ifbl™!cokmm™  Feeding  Molasses 

sion  basis.  Must  have  automobile.  Address  National 
Molasses  Corporation,  No. 207  Walnut  PI.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Farm  Co-operation 

is  a  protest  against  the  monopoly 
and  other  oppressive  methods  of 
organized  distributors  and  the 
capital  stock  companies.  Can 
farmers  afford  to  adopt  the  policies 
in  their  own  organizations  that 
they  denounce  in  others  ? 


THIS  SUBJECT  is  treated  fully 
but  concisely  in  the  new  book 
“Organized  Co-operation.”  Farmers 
must  understand  these  questions  if 
they  are  to  direct  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  organization  can  be 
co-operative  unless  the  members  direct 
it  themselves. 

The  book  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


KELLYS’ 

Oi/dtipsul' 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 

Reliable  for  44  Years 

Kellys’  Trees  areall  sturdy,  healthy, 
perfect  specimens,  well-rooted.  We 
guarantee  that  every  tree  will  satisfy 
you  perfectly.  Varieties  for  every 
locality  and  condition  of  soil. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Put  your  name  on  our  mailing  list.  Our 
fall  catalog  lists  apples,  and  other  fruits 
as  well  as  shrubs,  roses,  grapevines 
and  ornamental  trees. 

_  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Established 
in  1880 


$1.00  SPECIALS  forSEPTEMBER 


Peonies .  2  for  #1.00 

6  Canterbury  Hells  (white  and  blue)  1.00 

10  Sweet  William— 4  colors .  .  1.00 

5  Oriental  Poppies  (Scarlet) .  1.00 

5  Iris — All  different .  1.00 


8  Forget-Me-Not .  1.00 

Delivered,  Send  for  lists 
H.  R.  BRATE  -  LAKEMOUT,  N.  Y. 


Strawberries 

Raspberries 
Grapes,  etc. 
for 

FALL 

Planting 

any  time  be¬ 
fore  ground 
is  frozen  solid 

FROST 

CAN’T 
HURT  THEM 

C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  catalog 
“Longmeadow”  Springfield,  Mass. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 

Also  GRAPE  VINES  and  other  small  fruits,  bred  and 
grown  from  trne-to-name  orchard  bearing  trees, and 
sold  to  the  planter  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Write 
for  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  Box  266.  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  Vines 

2-years-old,  #9  per  100;  one-year  vines,  #6  per  100; 
strictly  first-class.  300  or  more  at  special  prices 

CACO.  MOORES.  NIAGARA  and  BRIGHTON.  Send  list  for 

bargain  prices.  j.  s.  BARNHART 

57  W  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


HARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 


FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER  PLANTING 

Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock,  Columbine,  Hardy 
Blue  Salvia,  Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Hardy  Chrysanthemum,  Gaillardia.  Wallflower,  Penste- 
mon,  and  many  others.  These  plants  are  perfectly  hardy, 
living  outdoors  during  Winter,  and  will  bloom  nextSnm- 
mer.  Catalogue  free.  HARRT  L.  SQUIRES.  Himplon  Bays,  N.  T. 


Inn  irirr  these  wonderful 

BELIEVE  STRAWBERRIES 


Will  Bring  You  Greatest  Profits  in  Garden,  Market  and  Plant  Trade 
Bliss,  highest  quality  ;  Beacon,  best  early;  Boquet, 
greatest  producer.  Originated  New  York-  Exp.  Station. 
Plants,  Fall  setting  Dozen,  $1;  100.  $5.  Postpaid.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  CERTIFIED  PLANT  FARM.  Macedon  N  Y 


the  entire  space,  3  x  4,  is  covered.  I 
think  the  appearance  would  be  improved 
had  the  distance  between  sill  and  plate 
been  6  ft.  instead  of  only  4  ft.  My  win¬ 
dow  is  5  ft.  high.  I  have  not  seen  any 
with  sashes  wider  than  window  space, 
nor  with  both  upper  and  lower  sashes 
hinged,  but  think  they  should  be  made 
that  way.  ctiarles  a.  peck. 

New  Jersey. 


The  Robin  and  the  Plum 

I  am  sending  a  sample  of  the  robin’s 
work  on  my  Climax  plums.  I  raise 
these  plums  as  large  as  any  California 
ones,  and  much  better  flavored,  as  they 
are  ripe  when  picked.  I  find  a  ready- 
sale  for  this  fruit  to  the  fruit  stands  at 
better  than  .$6  per  bushel.  This  year. the 
contempible  robins  have  destroyed  SO 
per  cent  of  them  while  plums  of  smaller 
varieties  in  the  same  row  have  been  un¬ 
touched.  My  loss  this  year  on  cherry 
crop  was  the  worst  ever,  and  I  needed 
the  money  more  than  ever  before.  We 
have  had  robins  here  by  the  millions 
since  March,  and  they  destroy  all  kinds 
of  small  fruit.  We  must  have  some  re¬ 
lief  from  this  robber.  I  am  enclosing 
correspondence  with  the  Federal  and 
State  departments.  You  will  notice  that 
it  took  one  month  for  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Game  Commission  to  reply. 

Pennsylvania.  geo.  H.  Lincoln. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  fair  picture  of  one  of 
these  plums  is  shown  below.  Such 
fruit  is  of  course  unsalable — a  complete 
loss.  If  the  robins  would  take  a  few 


Plum  the  Birds  Pecked 


fruits  and  content  themselves  with  eat¬ 
ing  the  entire  pulp  it  would  not  be  so 
bad,  but  they  take  a  nip  at  one  plum, 
ruin  it  and  then  go  on  to  another.  There 
can  be  no  excuse  or  defense  for  such  de¬ 
liberate  robbers.  The  birds  are  protect¬ 
ed,  and  in  spite  of  the  plain  evidence  of 
his  losses,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  denied  the 
privilege  of  defending  his  property.  When 
robin  the  robber  disguises  himself  as 
“dear  little  robin  redbreast,”  what  can 
you  do  about  it? 


Setting  Strawberry  Plants 

In  your  article  on  starting  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed,  page  1066,  you  say  “leave  a 
small  amount  of  dirt  around  the  roots.”  I 
have  raised  strawberries  for  60  years; 
before  the  World  War  I  raised  them  by 
the  acre.  For  the  past  five  years  I  have 
raised  only  enough  for  my  owu  use  When 
it  came  to  setting  out  a  small  bed  of  200 
plants  I  thought  I  had  an  ideal  way  of 
transplanting  them..  I  had  my  own  plants 
and  the  new  bed  was  near  by.  I  took  a 
carrier — such  as  we  use  in  picking  the 
berries.  With  my  trowel  I  took  up  the 
plants  with  a  ball  of  dirt  to  each  one.  I 
set  them  in  the  new  bed  and  watered 
them  immediately.  In  each  pail  of  water 
I  put  a  handful  of  nitrate  of  soda,  so  that 
there  would  be  some  plant  food  available 
as  soon  as  the  plants  needed  it.  Every 
one  of  the  plants  lived  (for  a  time).  I 
set  the  plants  about  May  1.  We  had  dry 
weather  in  June  and  some  of  the  plants 
began  to  look  sick.  On  examining  them 
I  found  that  while  the  ground  was  moist 
beneath  the  surface,  yet  this  ball  of  dirt 
around  the  plant  was  perfectly  dry.  The 
continuity  of  the  soil  had  been  broken  up 
and  the  roots  had  not  got  outside  of  the 
old  soil.  I  lost  about  half  of  the  plants 
in  this  manner. 

Now  as  I  take  the  plants  up  I  shake 
the  dirt  off,  trim  off  many  of  the  leaves, 
spread  the  roots  in  a  fan  shape  and  press 
the  earth  firmly  against  the  roots.  I  wa¬ 
ter  them  at  once  with  nitrate  of  soda 
water.  I  set  them  out  towards  evening, 
and  do  not  lose  any  plants.  Within  two 
or  three  days  little  white  fibers  have 
started. 

I  have  tried  about  all  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  strawberries  and  find  that  the 
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Poeomoke  is  the  best  variety  for  a  black 
prairie  soil.  It  is  also  sold  under  the 
name  of  Gibson  and  Parsons  Beauty,  but 
Poeomoke  is  the  true  name. 

DR.  J.  B.  BUTTS. 


Summer  Lettuce 

On  page  1113  “Getting  Tyettuce  to 
Head”  questions  are  asked  by  G.  S.  Per¬ 
haps  I  have  had  more  experience  growing 
lettuce  than  II.  B.  T.,  who  answered  the 
above.  Lettuce  can  be  headed  finely  in 
Summer,  but  not  always.  My  experience, 
briefly:  It  was  15  years  before  I  found 
the  spot  where  I  could  grow  Summer  let¬ 
tuce.  Then  I  cleaned  up  and  drained  a 
swamp  hole.  The  ground  never  lacks 
moisture.  This  is  the  first  condition. 
The  second,  it  must  be  planted  where  it 
is  to  grow,  and  thinned  so  the  outer 
leaves  will  just  touch  when  full  grown. 
The  ground  must  be  kept  well  hoed,  and 
free  from  weeds,  for  lettuce  to  head  must 
have  room,  untouched  by  weeds  or  its 
own  kind,  if  it  is  to  head  well,  and  it 
must  not  lack  for  all  the  food  it  needs. 
Under  these  conditions  it  will  head  quite 
as  well  in  Summer  as  in  Spring,  except 
when  there  is  an  abundance  of  rain  and 
hot  weather,  when  the  heads  will  not  get 
hard,  and  it  will  go  to  seed  easily.  Plant¬ 
ings  should  follow  two  weeks  apart,  and 
most  of  the  time  if  the  above  conditions 
are  met  there  will  be  good  headed  lettuce. 

Rhode  Island.  f.  t.  jencks. 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

The  thirty-third  annual  national  meet 
of  the  American  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
Club  occurs  with  the  Southern  Fair  and 
Gaspariila  Carnival,  at  Tampa,  Fla., 
February  3  to  14.  The  annual  meeting 
occurs  on  “Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Day” 
which  is  Friday,  February  6.  Premium 
list  is  now  ready;  P.  T.  Strieder,  Tam¬ 
pa,  Fla.,  fair  secretary.  The  officers 
of  the  American  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
Club  are,  J.  W.  Huey,  Union,  Ky.,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  L.  T.  Robinson,  Union  City,  Mich., 
secretary. 

Cotton  has  passed  through  the  month 
of  August  with  less  deterioration  than  in 
August  last  year  and  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  August  of  the  last  10  years,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  forecast  Sept  8  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  12,787,000  equi¬ 
valent  500-lb.  bales  for  this  season’s  crop. 
That  is  169.000  bales  less  than  forecast 
from  the  condition  of  the  crop  iu  the 
middle  of  August  and  2,658,000  bales 
more  than  produced  last  year. 

Addressing  the  sixth  annual  convention 
of  the  United  States  Fisheries  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  5,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover 
strongly  urged  concentrated  action  to 
stop^  what  lie  termed  “blind  and  reck¬ 
less”  destruction  of  fish  and  shell-fish  in 
bays,  estuaries  and  other  coastal  ahd  in¬ 
land  waters.  The  littoral  fisheries,  he 
said,  should  be  one  of  the  most  precious 
of  the  nation’s  primary  food  supplies,  and 
will  become  increasingly  valuable  as  the 
population  doubles  and  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  approaches  its  limits.  But  al¬ 
ready  the  great  runs  of  salmon,  shad, 
sturgeon  and  mullet  have  almost  disap¬ 
peared  from  our  coasts,  and  the  huge 
stocks  of  lobsters,  crabs,  oysters  and 
clams  are  seriously  depleted.  Pollution 
and  overfishing,  without  regard  for  the 
propagation  of  useful  species,  are  the 
two  chief  factors  in  the  loss,  he  asserted. 
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When  Rodeheaver  Sang 
“The  Old  Rugged  Cross” 

thousands  in  the  great  Billy  Sunday  Tab¬ 
ernacle  were  thrilled  and  exalted.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  many  inspiring  sacred 
songs  that  can  now  be  heard  on  Mr.  Rode- 
heaver’s  Rainbow  Records.  You,  too,  can 
enjoy  these  famous  songs  in  your  own 
home.  Read  special  offer  below. 


Sacred 
Songs 

on  4  Double-Faced  10-in.  Records 

Below  are  listed  the  songs  that  will  live 
forever  in  Christian  hearts.  Sung  by 
Homer  Rodeheaver,  Mrs.  Asher,  the  Cri¬ 
terion  Quartet,  Kim  and  Nyland,  and 
other  well-known  Gospel  Singers. 

Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus 
I  Walk  with  the  King 
The  Old  Rugged  Cross 
Hall  Has  Never  Yet  Been  Told 
Carry  Your  Cross  with  a  Smile 
Life’s  Railway  to  Heaven 
Keep  Me  on  the  Firing  Line 
I  Will  Sing  ol  My  Redeemer 

Send  No  Money 

The  eight  Gospel  songs  listed  above  should  be  in 
every  Christian  home.  Play  on  any  phonograph. 
Guaranteed.  Order  them  today.  Pay  postman 
only  $2.95  (plus  a  few  cents  postage)  on  delivery. 
Your  money  refunded  if  not  delighted. 


The  RODEHEAVER  CO.,  Dept.  701 

218  S.  Wabash  Avenue  814  Walnut  Street 

Chicago,  Ill.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

( Address  Nearest  Office) 


Brave  the  Wind  and  Storm 
in  the  best  wet  weather  togs 
everjnvented  the  a 

FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 
SLICKER 

I  PATENTED) 

^ow  EKs 


^iT/BRM® 


A.  J. TOWER  CO.Bostom 
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EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 

Low  steel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 
EMD8RF  Reduced  prices  Catalog  Free 
tmntib  Mfg. Co., Box,;|id Quincy, III. 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 


Operated 
by  the  man 
en  the  load. 


Operated  with 
gasoline 
engine. 
Drum  holds 
240  ft  of  rope. 


Ireland  Hay  Hoist 


A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
yourownengine.  Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Instant 
control.  Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  A  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 

1#  State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York. 

We  Manufacture 

Saw  and  Shingle  Mills,  Wood  and  Drag  Saw  Machine# 


THE  MAILBAG 


Sweet  Clover  as  Cover  Crop 

Has  Sweet  clover  ever  been  used  as 
a  cover  crop  sown  in  corn  at  the  last 
cultivation?  F.  H.  P. 

New  York. 

Yes,  some  experiments  have  been  made 
in  New  Jersey.  They  were  reported  on 
page  104?,.  The  Sweet  clover  did  fairly 
well  under  good  conditions,  but  the  crop 
will  require  considerable  lime  to  do  its 
best.  Our  own  experience  shows  good 
results  with  rye  and  Alsike  clover. 


Liming  a  Meadow 

I  have  just  been  reading  an  article  in 
Tite  It.  N.-Y.  about  permanent  meadows. 

I  believe  that  kv  applying  a  little  lime 
each  year  meadows  could  be  kept  in 
grass  indefinitely.  I  have  about  decided 
to  sow  one-half  ton  of  hydrated  lime  per 
acre  on  all  my  meadow  land,  this  Fall. 
Most  of  the  meadows  have  quite  a  lot  of 
clover  in  them,  but  some  are  pretty 
weedy.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  me 
to  sow  the  lime  this  Fall,  and  what  do 
you  think  of  my  theory?  V.  S. 

The  theory  is  good.  Many  of  our  grass 
meadows  are  sour  and  the  Timothy  and 
Red  clover  will  be  killed  out  if  lime  is  I 
not  used.  Ground  limestone  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  burned  lime  for  the  purpose. 
The  Fall  is  a  good  time  to  use  the  lime. 
You  must  remember  that  lime  alone  will 
not  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
There  must  be  at  least  as  much  plant  i 
food  supplied  as  is  taken  away  in  the  ; 
hay  each  year.  A  good  mixture  of  chem¬ 
icals  should  be  used  along  with  the  lime. 


Rye  as  a  Late  Cover  Crop 

I  was  going  to  sow  rye  as  a  cover 
crop  this  week.  As  it  rained  and  we 
had  a  northwest  wind  it  blew  the  corn 
down  so  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  work  it  again.  This  was  to  be  my 
last  working.  If  I  should  sow  it  when 
I  cut.  which  will  be  the  last  of  Septem¬ 
ber  or  thereabout,  do  you  think  it  will 
do  me  any  good  as  a  land  improver? 

Berlin,  Md.  d.  e.  m. 

We  should  certainly  seed  the  rye  after 
the  corn  is  cut.  There  will  be  time  to 
make  a  fair  growth  from  such  seeding. 
On  our  own  farm  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  we  have  in  years  past  seeded  rye  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  November.  It  did 
not  make  a  large  growth  above  ground, 
but  we  found  roots  of  good  size,  and  in 
the  Spring  it  came  up  and  made  a  fair 
yield  either  for  plowing  under  or  for 
cutting  as  grain.  By  all  means  put  in 
the  rye  even  after  the  corn  has  been  cut.  j 

Huckleberries  and  Blue¬ 
berries 

A  says  there  is  no  difference  between  j 
blueberries  and  huckleberries;  B  says  I 
there  is  a  difference.  Will  you  decide  the 
question?  If  it  is  not  the  same  thing,  is 
the  difference  in  the  plant,  taste,  or  shape 
of  the  fruit?  g.  F. 

All  huckleberries  are  not  blueberries, 
but  blueberries  are  often  loosely  de-  ! 
scribed  as  huckleberries.  Properly  speak¬ 
ing.  the  name  blueberry  belongs  to  fruit  of 
this  class  with  a  blue  bloom,  while  the 
black-fruited  sorts  are  called  huckleber¬ 
ries,  but  outside  of  New  England  blue¬ 
berries  are  quite  commonly  called  huckle¬ 
berries.  The  common  black  huckleberry 
is  known  to  botanists  as  Gaylussacia  resi- 
nosa,  while  the  common  swamp  blueberry 
is  Vaccinium  corymbosum,  and  the  dwarf 
early  blueberry  is  V.  Pennsylvanieum. 
“Standardized  Plant  Names”  says  that 
Gaylussacia  is  the  huckleberry,  while  the 
blueberries  or  whortleberries  are  Vac¬ 
cinium. 


Blister  Mite  on  Pears 

I  have  a  Kieffer  pear  tree  10  years  old. 
and  I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of  leaves 
from  it.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
trouble  and  what  to  spray  with?  j.  f. 

The 'leaves  showed  the  characteristic 
small  thickened  brown  dots  produced  by 
the  blister  mite.  Upon  closer  examina¬ 
tion  or  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass 
it  was  possible  to  detect  the  openings 
made  by  the  tiny  creature.  Blister  mite 
is  quite  common  this  year,  but  fortunate¬ 
ly  it  is  very  easy  to  control.  Spraying 
with  lime-sulplnir,  with  miscible  oils,  or 
with  homemade  oil  emulsions  directed  at 
the  hibernating  adults  under  'bud  scales, 
is  sure  to  dispose  of  the  pest,  not  only  for 
the  current  year  but  for  several  years  to 
come.  Spraying  may  he  done,,  dormant 
strength,  at  any  time  between  Fall  and 
Spring,  before  the  leaves  begin  to  show. 

H.  B.  TTJKEY. 


Try  one 

Kelly  Commercial  Cord 
on  your  car  or  truck 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  never 
has  been  built  another  pneumatic  tire 
with  the  wearing  qualities  of  the 
Kelly  Commercial  Cord. 

First  developed  to  meet  the  need 
for  a  dependable  truck  tire,  it  gave 
such  amazing  service  that  people 
who  were  using  it  demanded  it  in 
passenger  sizes,  too. 

It  is  now  made  in  sizes  from 
30  x  3/2  to  40  x  8  and  in  every  size 
you  will  find  the  extra  strong  side- 
walls,  the  tough,'  massive  tread  and 
the  reinforced  shoulders  that  have 
placed  the  Commercial  Cord  in  a 
class  by  itself. 

Whether  your  driving  is  done  over 
good  roads  or  bad,  if  you  want  a  sturdy, 
rugged  tire  that  will  outwear  any  tire 
you  have  ever  used,  try  one  Kelly  Com¬ 
mercial  Cord  on  our  recommendation. 

;  • 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

250  West  57th  St.  New  York 
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and  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Receipts  of  nearby  produce  continue 
heavy  on  the  wholesale  market  while  car- 
lot  receipts  continue  light.  However,  the 
appearance  of  the  market  is  gradually 
changing,  a  suggestion  here  and  there  re¬ 
minding  us  of  what  is  to  come.  Crab- 
apples  note  an  advance  in  the  season, 
pumpkins  make  us  think  of  frost  while 
grapes  in  our  Northern  States  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  Fall  product.  However,  the 
grape  season  is  late  in  the  East,  but  Cali¬ 
fornia  grapes  were  active.  Peach  arrivals 
are  heavy  from  nearby,  New  Jersey  El¬ 
bertas  being  in  season.  The  demand  for 
peaches  was  about  moderate  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  irregular  due  to  quality,  size  or  va¬ 
riety  of  peach.  Elbertas  ranged  30c  to 
•$1  per  .  %  bushel  as  to  quality,  while 
Belles  'brought  30  to  00c ;  and  a  few 
Hales  were  quoted  at  75c  to  $1.25  a  % 
bushel  basket.  Apples  held  about  steady 
with  the  majority  of  carlot  receipts  ori¬ 
ginating  in  New  York  State,  Duchess 
ranging  85c  to  $1  a  bushel  according  to 
grade.  The  Wealthy  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  nearby  apples,  a  %  bushel 
basket  ranging  60c  to  $1  and  Graven- 
steins  ranged  60c  to  $1.25  per  basket.  A 
few  crabapples  met  a  limited  demand  at 
75c  to  $1.15  per  %  bushel  .basket  for  the 
better  quality  of  nearby  fruit.  A  few 
blackberries,  huckleberries  and  raspber¬ 
ries  continue  to  arrive,  *but  receive  very 
little  attention  from  the  trade.  Pears 
held  fairly  steady  with  York  State  Bart- 
letts  selling  around  $3.25  a  bushel  and 
Clapps  averaging  about  $2  a  bushel.  Can¬ 
taloupe  receipts  from  nearby  have  been 
heavy  and  moderate  supplies  were 
brought  in  from  California  and  Colorado. 
Prices  on  nearby  stock  have  been  low  and 
western  fruit  sold  slowly  at  $3.50  per 
crate  of  45’s  for  Colorado  Salmon  tinted 
cantaloupe.  Rough  celery  from  New 
York  State  met  a  slow  demand  due  to 
large  amount  of  washed  stock  on  hand. 
There  was  generally  a  good  demand  for 
York  State  lettuce,  bushel  crates  selling 
$1.50  to  $2.25  with  Romaine  selling 
around  $1  per  lettuce  crate.  Onions 
were  slow  at  $1.75  to  $2.25  for  the  best 
yellow  stock  with  some  Japanese  sets 
bringing  $2.50  per  100-lb.  sack.  York 
State  peas  were  dull  and  cauliflower  slow. 
The  white  potato  market  has  been  work¬ 
ing  into  a  little  better  condition.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  in  August  carlot  ship¬ 
ments  were  just  about  large  enough  for 
the  markets  to  take  care  of  comfortably 
which  should  give  dealers  a  chance  to 
clean  up  any  hold-over  stock.  The  last 
few  days,  however,  shipments  have  in¬ 
creased  to  around  S0£)  v  carloads  and  a 
material  increase  over  these  figures  for 
any  length  of  time  would  have  a  tendency 
to  fill  up  our  markets  again,  although  a 
little  cool  weather  might  help  to  take 
care  of  the  increase.  The  Eastern  Shore 
of  Virginia  is  practically  done  and  the 
season  in  Southern  New  Jersey  is  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close.  Many  of  the  Northern 
States,  however,  have  been  digging  and 
with  25  to  50  or  more  carloads  per  day 
moving  from  many  States  the  total  vol¬ 
ume  soon  becomes  large,  but  the  general 
harvest  of  the  Fall  crop  will  soon  be 
here. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs,  especially  fine  stock, 
have  been  light.  For  the  week  ending 
September  6,  only  21,536  cases  were  re¬ 
ported  as  being  received,  compared  with 
nearly  31,000  cases  for  the  week  previous, 
and  the  total  receipts  since  January  1 
amount  to  1, 202.000  cases  compared  with 
1,345,000  last  year,  according  to  govern¬ 
ment  reports.  During  August  receipts 
amounted  to  about  429,500  cases,  nearly 
100.000  cases  less  than  for  the  same 
month  a  year  ago,  but  about  the  same  as 
in  1022.  The  shortage  of  fancy  stock 
has  kept  the  market  well  cleaned  up  with 
nearby  and  western  extra  firsts  selling 
at  41c  and  firsts  at  36c  a  dozen.  Medium 
and  lower  grades,  however,  were  general¬ 
ly  quiet.  Refrigerator  eggs,  extra  firsts, 
sold  at  35c,  and  firsts  33  to  34c  a  dozen. 

Live  fowl  were  in  good  demand  when 
fancy,  and  prices  advanced  slightly,  of¬ 
ferings  averaging  about  25c  a  pound  on 
colored  stock,  and  10c  on  White  Leghorn. 
Chickens  were  quiet  and  inclined  to  be 
easy.  The  preference  was  for  Plymouth 
Rocks,  weighing  3  lbs.  or  more  each 
which  sold  at  32  to  33c  a  lb.,  mixed 
breeds  seldom  bringing  more  than  30c 
and  White  Leghorns  averaged  about  27c 
a  lb.  Dressed  poultry  receipts  were  light 
and  the  fowl  market  ruled  firm  on  a  mod¬ 
erate  demand,  heavy  stock  selling  at  30c 
with  light  weight  fowl  going  as  low  as 
20c  a  lb.  Broiling  chickens  held  steady 
at  37  to  41c  a  lb. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

There  has  been  no  excitement  in  the 
hay  and  straw  market.  For  several  days 
there  has  been  little  or  no  change  in 
prices,  No.  2  Timothy  selling  $18  to  $10 
a  ton,  there  being  too  little  No.  1  grade 
to  quote.  No.  3  Timothy  ranged  $15  to 
$16  a  ton,  and  sample  hay  sold  as  low  as 
$10.  Light  and  medium  clover  mixed  hay 
worked  out  around  $17  a  ton.  Old  rye 
straw  moved  along  at  $17  to  $18  a  ton 
w*ith  wheat  and  oat  straw  averaging 
about  $13.50  a  ton.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Fancy  prints,  lb.,  46c;  beet 
dairy,  lb.,  45c. 

Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
46c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  55c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  30c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  No.  1, 
bushel,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  2%c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c ;  car¬ 
rots,  lb.,  5c;  bushel,  $1.25;  celery,  bunch, 
10c ;  3  for  25e ;  cucumbers,  small,  per 
100,  65  to  90c;  medium,  each,  1  to  3c; 
fresh  horseradish,  bottle,  12c ;  new  green 
onions,  bunch,  5c ;  kale,  pk.,  20c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  bunch,  5e ;  Boston,  head,  6c ;  onions, 
dry,  lb.,  5c;  bushel,  $1.75;  onions,  green, 
bunch,  5c ;  string  beans,  qt.,  10c ;  3  for 
25c*;  peas,  3  qts.  25c;  Columbia  berries, 
qt.,  22c ;  gooseberries,  qt.,  12c ;  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  qt.,  35c;  black  raspberries,  qt. 
20c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  20c;  peaches,  El- 
berta,  qt.,  15c;  potatoes,  new,  pk.,  25c; 
popcorn,  shelled,  3  lbs.  25c ;  pieplant, 
bunch,  5c ;  radishes,  new,  bunch,  5c* ; 
spinach,  pk.,  20c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
sweet  corn,  doz.,  20  to  25c ;  Summer 
squash,  lb.,  5c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  20c;  tur¬ 
nips,  lb.,  4c ;  bushel,  80c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  under  4  lbs., 
lb.,  25c;  fowls,  4 %  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  30c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers, 
1  %  lbs.,  lb.,  35c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  4  lbs.  or 
under,  lb.,  36c* ;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over, 
lb.,  3<Sc;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c; 
broilers,  1  %  lbs.,  lb.,  40c. 

Meats — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  pork  chops,  lb., 
28c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c ;  heavy,  lb.,  11  to 
12c ;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c ;  mutton,  lb.,  15 
to  23c;  lamb,  lb.,  28c;  beef,  lb.,  6  to  10c. 

Live  Poultry.- — Ducks,  Spring,,  lb.,  24 
to  25c;  broilers,  lb.,  21  to  25c;  chickens, 
lb.,  20  to  25c ;  geese,  lb.,  28c  to  30c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  75c ;  pigeons,  pair, 
75c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Ducks,  lb.,  50c; 
broilers,  lb..  40  to  50c ;  chickens,  lb.,  35c  : 
geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  lb..  50  to  65c ;  eggs,  48  to  50c; 
duck  eggs,  45  to  50c. 

Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $1.50;  elderberries, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  huckleberries,  crate, 
$5.75;  quart,  25c;  blackberries,  qt.,  25c; 
peaches,  basket,  50  to  60c ;  pears,  bu., 
75c*  to  $2;  plums,  basket,  20  to  35c; 
beans,  bu.,  $1  ;  beets,  bu.,  $1 ;  cabbage, 
doz.,  40  to  50c;  per  100,  $4.50;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1;  cauliflower,  head,  15  to  25c;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  cucumbers,  bu., 
40<*  to  $1;  small,  bu.,  $1.25;  eggplants, 
each,  15  to  25c ;  garlic,  doz.  bunches.  50c ; 
honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  30c ;  Boston  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  10c;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  3  to 
4c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.50;  doz.  bunches,  20c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  peppers,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches, 
25c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c;  sweet  corn,  doz. 
8  to  20c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  70c*  to  $1;  tur¬ 
nips,  doz.  bunches,  40c;  squash,  doz., 
25  to  40c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $18 ;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30;  oats,  bu.,  65 
to  72c ;  corn,  $1.38  to  $1.43. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  18e;  forequar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  14c ;  hindquarters,  lb.,  17  to 
18c ;  hogs,  light,  11  to  12c ;  heavy,  9  to 
10c;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  27  to  28c  ;  year¬ 
ling  lambs,  lb..  17  to  18c;  mutton,  lb., 
10c;  veal,  lb.,  16  to  17c. 

Live  Poultry.— Broilers,  White  Leg¬ 
horn,  lb.,  25c ;  colored,  lb.,  28c ;  fowls, 
white,  lb.,  18  to  21c;  colored,  24  to  26c; 
stags,  lb.,  15c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  15c; 
pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ;  ducks,  lb.,  20 
to  24c ;  geese,  lb.,  16c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  40  to  45c ; 
eggs,  35  to  40c. 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan,  bu..  70  to  80c; 
Yellow  Transparent,  bu.,  75  to  00c; 
Duchess,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  blackberries, 
crate,  $4  to  $6.50;  quart,  16  to  22c; 
elderberries,  14-qt.  basket,  40  to  50c; 
plums,  14-qt.  basket,  50  to  60c ;  peaches, 
10-qt.  basket,  40  to  50c;  Rochester 
peaches,  10-qt.  basket.  50  to  65c;  pears, 
14-qt.  basket,  50c  to  $1. 

Honey,  strained  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
quart,  66  to  75c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey.  5-lb.  pail,  75c ;  clover, 
comb,  case,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fan¬ 
cy,  frame,  24c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15 
to  $2.25 ;  befets,  basket,  40  to  50c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c ;  ton,  $S  to 
$10;  cantaloupes,  crate,  $1.  to  $4;  car¬ 
rots.  basket,  35  to  40c*;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  75c  to  $2.50 :  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
50  to  75c ;  corn.  Evergreen,  doz.,  15  to 
20c;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  10  to  20c; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  pickles,  small, 
per  100,  20  to  35c;  dill  pickles,  crate, 
75c;  eggplant,  doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
horseradish,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  kale,  bu.,  40 
to  45c ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  60  to  75c ; 
Boston,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  onions,  Span¬ 
ish,  orate.  $2  to  $2.25 ;  onions,  per  100 
lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  peppers,  green,  14-qt. 
basket,  40  to  50c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.30;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  12  to  15c; 


romaine,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  doz.,  30  to  40c;  tomatoes, 
14-qt.  basket,  30  to  35c;  wax  beans,  14- 
qt.  basket,  40  to  50c ;  green  beans,  14- 
qt.  basket,  40  to  50c;  beans,  per  100  lbs., 
hand  picked,  pea,  $4.50 ;  red  kidney,  $8 ; 
medium,  $4.50;  Yellow  Eye,  $5. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  6c;  No.  2,  5c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
bulls  and  stags,  4c ;  horsehides,  each,  $2 
to  $3;  sheep  skins,  each,  50c*  to  $1.50; 
calf,  No.  1,  18c;  No.  2,  16%c;  lamb 
skins,  25c  to  $1.25;  shearlings,  10  to  75c; 
wool  fleece,  lb.,  38c;  unwashed  medium, 
38c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.45;  old,  $1.25 
to  $1.30;  new,  corn,  shelled,  $1.37  to 
$1.38;  oats,  57  to  58c;  rye,  95c  to  $1. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton.  $22  to  $23; 
damaged  hay,  $15  to  $18 ;  mixed  hay,  $16 
to  $18  ;  Alfalfa,  ton,  $20 ;  oat  straw,  ton, 
$14  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ; 
rye  straw,  ton,  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

A  sharp  advance  in  eggs  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  change  in  produce  prices.  Otherwise 
liberal  receipts  tended  to  depress  market 
strength. 

BUTTER — CHEESE— EGGS 


white  and  mixed,  57  to  59c ;  western, 
extra  firsts,  38  to  40c ;  western,  seconds, 
30  to  32c. 

VAJHOUS  FRUITS 

Huckleberries,  qt.,  15  to  30c;  musk- 
melons,  bu.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  wa¬ 
termelons,  each,  35  to  60c;  peaches,  6- 
basket  carrier,  $2.25  to  $3. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy,  $29  to  $30;  No. 
2,  $26  to  $27 ;  No.  3,  $16  to  $18 ;  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  $25;  swale,  $17  to  $19; 
Straw — Rye,  $21  to  $22 ;  oat,  $13  to  $14  ; 
wheat,  $11  to  $12. 

POTATOES 

New  Jersey,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.60  to 
$1.65 ;  nearby,  box,  75c  to  $1. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  25  to  27c;  broilers,  28  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  • 

Fowls,  25  to  28c*;  broilers,  36  to  40c; 
ducklings,  24  to  27c;  old  roosters,  18  to 
20c. 

VEGETABLES 

String  beans,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  75c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  box,  75c  to  $1 ; 
radishes,  box,  50  to  85c ;  spinach,  box, 
75  to  85c;  squash,  box,  25  to  50c;  toma¬ 
toes,  box,  75c  to  $1.50. 


Butter,  easier ;  creamery,  36  to  42c ; 
dairy,  31  to  34c ;  crocks,  22  to  24c ;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  21c.  Cheese,  firmer ;  flats,  22 
to  23c;  longhorns,  22  to  24c;  daisies,  23 
to  24c;  Limburger,  32  to  34c;  block 
Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  higher ;  hennery, 
44  to  50c ;  State  and  western  candled,  36 
to  42c ;  storage,  34  to  35c*. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm ;  turkey,  35  to 
37c;  fowls,  28  to  32c;  chickens,  30  to 
33c;  broilers,  38  to  40c;  old  roosters,  18 
to  19c  ;  ducks,  26  to  28c ;  geese,  20  to 
22c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  23  to 
26c ;  broilers,  28  to  30c;  old  roosters,  20 
to  22c*;  ducks,  23  to  25c;  geese,  17  to 
20c. 

APPLES' — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet ;  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  Astrachan,  75  to  90c;  Duchess,  25 
to  50c ;  crabs,  $1  to  $1.50.  Potatoes, 
easier ;  homegrown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Jer¬ 
sey  and  southern,  bbl.,  $2.25  to  $2.85; 
sweets,  hamper,  $2  to  $3.50. 

FRUITS - MELONS 

Peaches,  scarce ;  Elbertas,  bu.,  $2  to 
$3;  homegrown,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Pears, 
steady ;  Clapp,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  sugar, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Bartlett,  $2.75  to  $3. 
Plums,  tjuiet ;  Abundance,  bu..  50c  to 
$1.50 ;  Damson,  4-qt.  basket,  25  to  30c ; 
prunes,  40  to  45c.  Cantaloupes,  active; 
California,  crate.  $2.50  to  $4.50;  Jersev, 
$1.75  to  $2;  honeydew,  $2  to  $2.25.  Wa¬ 
termelons,  each,  50  to  90c. 

GRAPES - BERRIES 

Grapes,  quiet;  Malagas,  lug,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  Thompson,  $1  to  $1.10;  Zinfan- 
del,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Blackberries,  qt., 
18  to  20c ;  elderberries,  bu.,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  huckleberries,  6-15  basket,  50  to 
75c. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  steady  ;  white  kidney,  c-wt.,  $10 
to  $10.50;  marrow,  $9  to  $10;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.25  to  $8 ;  medium,  $7  to  $7.50 ; 
pea,  $6  to  $6.50.  Onions,  weak ;  Ebe- 
nezer,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2.10  to  $2.25 ;  yellow,  cwt.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75. 

VEGETABLES 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 


September  11,  1924. 

MILK 


2B,  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2.05;  Class 
$1.45. 

Sheffield  Farms:  Class  1,  $2.60;  Class 
2,  $1.70;  Class  3,  $1.55. 

Non-pool  Association:  Class  1,  $2.40; 
Class  2,  $1.85;  Class  3A,  $1.55;  Class 
3B,  $1.45. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.38%  @$0.39 

Good  to  choice . 36  @  .38 

Lower  grades .  .33  @  .35 

Packing  stock . 26  @  .29 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  ...$0.21  @$0.22 

Average  run  . 19%  @  .20 

Shims  . 06  @  .12 


Utica,  N.  Y.  market. 

Fggs 

White,  choice  to  fancy  ... 

Medium  to  good  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best. 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.25@$0.30 


18% 

$0.58  @$0.60 
.55 
.52 
.44 
.35 


.45  @ 
.50@ 
.43  @ 
•2S@ 


.27  ( 


Broilers 

Roosters  . 15@ 

Ducks,  Spring . 23 @ 


.29 

.16 

.27 


Turkeys  . 

. 25  @ 

.30 

Rabbits,  lb . 

. 29  @ 

.30 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  .  .  .  . 

Common  to  good  . 

. 30@ 

.40 

Broilers,  best  . 

. 40  @ 

.41 

Fair  to  good  . . . . 

. 35@ 

.40 

Roosters  . 

. 17  @ 

.21 

Ducks  . 

. 23  @ 

.24 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs, 

.,  doz. .  .  6.50@ 

8.00 

9  to  10  lbs . 

.  5.25 (a) 

6.50 

7  to  8  lbs . 

5.00 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  beans,  green  and  wax 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  15 
to  25c ;  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  doz.  bunches,  15  to  35c ;  cabbage, 
new  hamper,  25  to  50c ;  cauliflower,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75  ;  celery,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25  ; 
corn,  doz.  ears,  10  to  15c;  cucumbers,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  eggplant,  hamper,  75c  to  $1 ; 
lettuce,  10-lb.  basket,  25  to  40c;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  30c ;  peppers,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  peas,  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  25c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  50  to  90c ;  turnips,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
22c ;  dahk,  17  to  18c ;  fancy,  case,  $5  to 
$6.  Maple  products,  dull ;  sugar,  lb.,  18 
to  22c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

FEEDS 

Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $1S  to 
$22;  clover,  mixed,  $17  to  $21;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $10  to 
$12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $2S.50 ; 
middlings.  $30;  Red-dog,  $41.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $43 ;  oilmeal.  $47 ;  hominy, 
$45;  gluten,  $44.70;  oat  feed,  $16.50. 

J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Williams,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50;  Wealthy, 
75c  to  $1.25;  Gravenstein,  50c  to  $1.75. 


COUNTRY- DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 14@  .18 

Culls  . 08  @  .12 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $12.00@$13.00 

Lower  grades .  7.00 (a)  9.00 

Sheep  .  3.00@  6.00 

Lambs  .  12.00@  14.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.50@$1.00 

Cabbage,  bbl . 50@  1.00 

Carrots,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 75@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 25@  .100 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate  .  1.00@  1.75 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  1.75  @  2.50 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.25@  2.00 

Parsley,  100  bunches . 75@  1.50 

Peas,  bu .  1.50@  3.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches  ....  1.00@  2.00 

Peppers,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00 @  1.25 

Squash,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  2.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.00@  3.25 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate . 75@  2.00 

12-qt.  basket  . 25 @  .75 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  180  lbs . $2.75@$3.00 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack  .  1.25@  2.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 3.00@  5.25 

FRUIT 


BUTTER 

Extra  creamery,  38%  to  39c ;  firsts, 
37  to  38c ;  seconds,  35  to  36c*. 

,  CHEESE 

Fresh  extra,  21  to  21%c;  firsts,  20 
to  20  %c. 

EGGS 

Hennery,  brown  extras,  60  to  61e; 


Apples,  bu . 

Barrel  . 

_  1.00@  5.50 

Peaches,  6-till  carrier  . 

_  1.00@  2.25 

Bushel  basket  . 

16-qt.  basket  . 

. 25  @  .65 

Blackberries,  qt . 

. 08  @  .15 

Figs,  fresh,  qt . 

. 15@  .18 

Raspberries,  pt . 

. 10@  .18 

(Continued  on  page  1223) 
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Try  this  for 

rheumatism 


I^TpHE  penetrating  power  of  Gom- 
X  bault’s  Balsam  brings  quick, 
grateful  relief  from  the  pain  of 
muscular  or  inflammatory  rheumatism. 

Gombault’s  Balsam  has  been  reliev¬ 
ing,  for  forty-one  years,  sprains, 
bruises,  burns,  cuts,  lumbago,  sciatica, 
sore  throat  and  chest  colds.  $1.50  per 
bottle  at  druggists  or  direct  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  A  bottle  lasts  a  long 
time.  The  Lawrence- Williams  Ctf., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


COMBAVLTS 

BALSAM 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets  connisting  of  a  4— 4k> 
or  6-ft.  Iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-in.  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold.  All  nickal  plated  fitiings. 


Send  for  Cat  aloe  60 


WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


Buy  a  farm  near  the  Nation’s  Capital  and  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  ownership  of  high-powered  but 
low-priced  land  within  easy  access  of  the  most 
interesting  city  in  the  U.  S. 

Send  for  interesting  free  booklet,  explaining  why 
Southern  Maryland  offers  the  greatest  advantages 
and  opportunities  to  the  ambitious  farmer. 

Southern  Maryland  Immigration  Commission 
Maryland  Bldg.  College  Park,  Md. 


WARNER 


Sap  Spouts 


and  other 

LEADER  SugarTools 

the  best  ever 
SUGAR  MAKERS’  GUIDE— 


information  on  sugarmaking  free  for  the  asking 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Burlington,  Vt. 


DO  DITCHING  THIS  FALL 


winter  rains  smothering  the  soil.  Put 
shape  for  early  spring  work.  Get  your 
ditching  and  terracing  done  now  with 

9  and  Grader 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  <rV" -shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  down  4  ft.  deep. 
All  steel;  reversible;  adjustable.  Write 
for  Special  Fall  Demonstration  Offer. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  S  GRADER  CO.,  las. 
■•I  4034  Oweasbara,  Ky. 


10  Days  Free  Trial 


Kill  Rats S™ 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


—m  __  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

Rook  mice,  tel  1  i  n  g  about  VIR  U  8 
■  and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  12J  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


TAXIDERMIST 


ALL  KINDS  OF  GAME  AND  DEER  HEADS  MOUNTED 
BY  EXPERTS  AT  REASONABLE  CHARGES 

Established  I  SOI. 


GEORGE  H.  LESSER 

Johnstown  -  New  York 


ROOT  BORERS 

Peach,  Prune  &  Apricot;  also  Pear& 
Apple  Aphis  and  Grape  Phyllox¬ 
era.  Killed  with  PARAFIX,  (Pure 
Paradichlorbenzene  recommended 
by  U.  S.  Gov.  &  State  Exp.  Sta.) 
Full  instructions,  results  guaran- 
teed  or  money  back.  Booklet  FREE. 
Treat  10  trees  $1 — 50  trees  $3.  Post¬ 
paid  or  C.  O.  D.  The  Parafix  Co., 
Grand  Central  P.O.  Box  273.  N .  Y . C. 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  Krystal  Gas 

(P-C  Benzene)  1-lb.  $i;  five-pound  tin,  $3.75;  with  directions. 
From  your  dealer  ;  post  paid  direct ;  or  C.O.  D.  Agents  wanted. 

Dept.  B,  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.. Rahway.  N.J. 


mm  ii  min  ii  i  im  i  miiiiimm  i  mu  iiiimui 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Thinning  Grape  Foliage; 
Pruning  Currants 

My  grapevine  lias  made  such  a  heavy 
growth  of  foliage  that  the  bunches  of 
green  fruit  are  practically  hidden  from 
sunshine  and  air.  Should  I  cut  out  part 
of  the  foliage,  or  will  grapes  ripen  nat¬ 
urally?  I  have  been  advised  that  wild 
grapes  ripen  in  their  natural  environ¬ 
ment.  and  the  same  ought  to  apply  to  the 
domestic  or  cultivated  variety.  Again, 
is  it  advisable  at  this  time  or  before  Win¬ 
ter  to  cut  out  the  surplus  growth  in  cur¬ 
rant  bushes?  w.  E.  R. 

The  only  danger  that  a  lack  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  a  circulation  of  air  presents  in 
this  instance  is  from  the  mildews  and 
black  rot.  If  the  vines  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  and  timely  sprayed  these  need  not 
be  seriously  considered  at  this  time.  So 
far  as  fruit  coloring  and  ripening  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  shade  will  not  be  a  factor,  as 
the  coloring  matter  is  manufactured  in 
the  leaves.  The  correct  proportion  of  leaf 
surface  to  the  load  of  fruit  carried  in¬ 
sures  well-colored  fruit.  A  slight  amount 
of  thinning  of  the  foliage  to  insure  air 
drainage  may  be  done  without  injury,  hut 
only  to  the  extent  that  circulation  may 
he  freer. 

The  currant  should  he  pruned  some 
time  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  and  can 
be  delayed  even  until  just  before  the 
starting  of  growth  in  the  Spring.  Some 
prefer  t'he  Fall  cutting;  others  delay  it 
until  Spring.  Usually  from  five  to  eight 
canes  of  the  previous  season’s  growth  are 
retained  for  fruiting.  F-  E.  G. 


Vinegar  from  Preserved 
Cider 

We  find  a  large  number  of  people  who 
last  year  added  benzoate  of  soda  to  fresh 
cider  with  the  idea  of  keeping  it  sweet. 
Now  for  some  reason  they  want  to  turn 
the  cider  into  vinegar  but  the  chemicals 
prevent  the  prompt  development.  What 
can  be  done  to  hasten  such  preserved 
cider  into  vinegar?  The  following  ad 
vice  is  given  by  a  chemist : 

Benzoate  of  soda  will  check  the  na¬ 
tural  process  of  vinegar  making.  If  used 
in  small  amounts  the  cider  may  sour  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  the  resulting  taste 
will  be  disagreeable.  If  the  cider  is  sour, 
vinegar  mother  might  hasten  the  process 
and  bring  about  fair  results. 

If  the  cider  is  still  sweet,  yeast  may 
be  used  to  start  the  fermentation.  Dis¬ 
solve  one  cake  of  yeast  in  water,  as  in 
bread  making,  add  a  small  amount  of 
cider,  about  one  pint  of  dissolved  yeast 
to  three  of  cider  and  allow  to  ferment. 
About  lb.  of  this  mixture  well  fer¬ 
mented  may  be  added  to  a  50-gallon  bar¬ 
rel.  Take  out  about  five  gallons  to  give 
an  air  space  and  place  the  barrel  out¬ 
doors  so  it  may  have  plenty  of  oxygen. 
Stir  well  once  a  week.  When  the  cider 
is  completely  sour,  vinegar  mother  added 
will  be  helpful  in  bringing  about  the 
formation  of  acetic  acid. 

Raspberry  Cane-borer 

Last  Spring  I  set  out  100  Cuthbert 
raspberry  _  plants,  expecting  to  get  some 
berries  this  season,  but  I  am  disappoint¬ 
ed.  The  tops  of  this  year’s  canes  are  dy¬ 
ing — ;not  all  of  them,  but  a  part.  They 
seem  to  be  girdled  near  the  top.  and  die 
above  the  girdle.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
cause  for  this?  A  part  of  the  plants  have 
berries  on  them,  but  they  will  never  ma¬ 
ture.  They  seem  to  be  very  hard  and 
look  the  same  as  they  did  a  week  ago. 
Could  raspberry  plants  he  set  out  on  too 
rich  soil?  v.  M.  G. 

The  girdling  and  consequent  wilting 
of  tips  of  the  new  canes  is  probably  due 
to  the  cane-borer.  This  insect  lays  eggs 
in  the  new  shoots  near  the  tips  and  then 
punctures  the  cane  below  the  spot  where 
the  egg  has  been  laid  in  such  a  way  that 
the  cane  is  frequently  girdled  and  results 
in  death.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  cut  off 
these  shoots  just  below  the  point  of  wilt¬ 
ing  and  destroy  them.  In  this  way  many 
of  the  eggs  are  removed  from  the  planta¬ 
tion.  The  next  year  the  damage  may  be 
more  severe  than  this  year,  caused  by  the 
larvse  boring  downward  through  bearing 
canes  and  killing  them  just  when  a  crop 
is  in  sight.  Ordinarily  with  the  precau¬ 
tion  mentioned,  and  with  the  prompt  re¬ 
moval  of  old  fruiting  canes  after  the  har¬ 
vest,  little  trouble  will  he  experienced 
from  the  eaneJborers.  The  small,  hard 
berries  give  one  the  impression  of  being 
due  to  plants  affected  with  mosaic  or 
yellows.  Mosaic  dwarfs  the  plants.  The 
securing  of  disease-free  stock  and  thor¬ 
ough  roguing  is  recommended.  There  is 
little  danger  of  planting  raspberries  in 
too  rich  ground.  H.  B.  T. 


Where  lead 


a  shield  for  steel 


STREAKS  of  red  stand  out  against  the  sky. 

Tiny  figures  suspended  in  midair  cover  the 
steel  cables  of  the  bridge  with  red-lead. 

From  the  time  the  bridge  is  built,  rust  seeks  to 
destroy  it.  Lead  is  the  shield  that  protects  the  steel 
cables,  girders,  and  beams  from  rust  and  prevents 
the  bridge  from  becoming  a  death-trap.  It  keeps 
the  bridge  strong  today,  strong  tomorrow,  and  for 
years  to-  come. 


Nearly  twenty  million  pounds 
of  red-lead  are  applied  to  metal 
every  year  in  this  country.  Yet 
this  is  not  enough.  Rust  still  de¬ 
stroys  millions  of  tons  of  steel. 
Between  1 860  and  1 920  the  world’s 
output  of  iron  and  steel  was  about 
1,860,000,000  tons.  Of  this  total 
it  was  estimated  that  660,000,000 
tons  were  wasted  through  rusting 
in  use.  Just  as  unpainted  farm 
houses  decay  and  crumble,  so 
iron  and  steel,  unprotected  by 
paint,  rust,  and  are  soon  ready 
for  the  scrap-heap. 

Where  red-lead  saves  metal 

On  the  farm  red-lead  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  prolonging  the  use- 


This  painter  is  risking  his  life  to  give  the 
steel  cables  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  paint 
protection.  He  is  putting  on  red-lead ,  the 
strongest  shield  that  steel  can  have  against 
rust. 

fulness  of  machinery  and  tools. 
Unpainted  metal  is  an  easy  vic¬ 
tim  for  rust.  It  is  rust  that  causes 
many  a  farmer  to  spend  money 
for  repairs  which  could  have  been 
avoided  by  the  timely  applica¬ 
tion  of  red-lead  paint. 

Red-lead  is  necessary  wherever 
iron  and  steel  are.  Railroads,  gas 
and  water  companies  and  ship 
owners  use  red-lead  constantly. 
They  have  found  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  red-lead  protec¬ 
tion  lowers  the  cost  of 
maintaining  iron  and 
steel  structures. 

Red-lead  keeps  rust 
from  attacking  metal 
roofs,  steam  radiators, 
registers,  pipes,  fire  es¬ 
capes,  fences,  iron  gates 


and  exterior  ornamental  work  of  all 
kinds.  Itcovers  machinery,  trucks, 
iron  pipes,  and  metal  equipment. 

Red-lead  has  been  used  for* 
generations  as  the  standard  pro¬ 
tective  covering  for  metal.  Mixed 
with  pure  linseed  oil,  pure  red- 
lead  makes  a  paint  that  dries  to 
a  hard,  tough  layer  and  clings 
tightly  to  the  surface.  It  is  in¬ 
soluble  in  water. 

Red-lead  should  be  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  used  next  to  the  metal  in  its 
natural  orange-red  color.  It  is 
tinted  to  dark  colors  for  finishing 
coats  for  the  sake  of  appearance 
or  for  inspection  purposes. 

A  hundred  pages  of  paint  facts 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  save 
the  surface  of  metal,  wood,  or 
masonry  on  your  farm  with  paint, 
write  for  our  “Handy  Book  on 
Painting.”  This  book  is  filled 
with  essential  paint  facts  and 
formulas  and  will  be  sent  free  at 
your  request. 

Producers  of  lead  products 

Dutch  Boy  red-lead  is  the  name 
of  the  pure  red-lead  made  and 
sold  by  National  Lead  Company. 
On  every  keg  of  Dutch  Boy  red- 
lead  is  reproduced  the  picture  of 
the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  shown  be¬ 
low.  This  trade-mark  guarantees 
a  product  of  the  highest  quality. 

Dutch  Boy  products  also  in¬ 
clude  white-lead,  linseed  oil,  flat¬ 
ting  oil,  babbitt  metals  and  solder. 

National  Lead  Company  also 
makes  lead  products  for  practi¬ 
cally  every  purpose  to  which  lead 
can  be  put  in  art,  industry,  and  I 
daily  life.  If  you  want  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  any  particular  use 
of  lead,  write  to  us. 


NATIONAL 
LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway;  Boston,  131 
State  Street;  Buffalo.  116  Oak  Street; 
Chicago,  900  West  18th  Street;  Cincin¬ 
nati,  059  Freeman  Avenue;  Cleveland, 
820  West  Superior  Avenue;  St.  Louis, 
722  Chestnut  Street;  San  Francisco, 485 
California  Street;  Pittsburgh,  National 

_ Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Penna.,  316  Fourth 

."Save  the  Avenue;  Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis 

you  save  sll  t  &  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut  Street. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  believe  that  thousands,  yes,  millions 
of  living  things,  plant,  animal,  human, 
suffer  and  die  through  an  inability  to  make 
their  wants  known.  They  cannot  com¬ 
mand  the  language  which  will  make 
others  understand.  Some  of  us  who  think 
we  are  educated  are  really  pitifully  weak 
in  our  power  to  comprehend  what  our 
companions  are  trying  to  tell  us.  I 
knew  a  woman  who  grieved  over  her 
peach  tree.  Now  that  tree  did  its  best 
to  tell  her  that  borers  were  eating  its 
life  away.  It  threw  out  great  masses  of 
gum  at  the  base  of  the  trunk,  dropped 
its  yellow  leaves,  did  everything  a  tree 
could  to  show  that  the  trouble  lay  at  its 
roots.  The  woman  could  not  understand. 
She  sprayed  the  tree  with  lime-sulphur 
and  what  not,  dug  around  it,  fertilized  it, 
pruned — did  all  the  things  which  are 
commonly  advised,  yet  the  tree  died  when 
five  minutes  of  digging  out  borers  would 
have  saved  it.  That  incident  is  typical 
of  thousands  of  cases  where  life  and 
happiness  are  sacrificed  through  a  failure 
to  understand  the  common  language  of 
life.  Too  many  of  us  spend  our  time 
studying  the  uncommon  or  artificial 
languages  without  considering  the  natural 
language  of  common  things.  The  most 
successful  farmer  or  lawyer  or  doctor  or 
teacher  is  he  who  can  master  this  com¬ 
mon  language  and  understand  the  hidden 
appeal  which  his  plants  or  animals  or 

clients  or  patients  make  to  him. 

*  *  *  *  « 

I  remember  an  incident  in  Colorado 
years  ago,  when  I  worked  as  a  herder,  on 
a  dairv  ranch.  A  woman  living  in  one 
of  those  lonely  little  sod  houses  had 
grown  a  house  plant  in  an  empty  tub. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  plant  was,  but  it 
grew  famously  and  as  Winter  came  on 
it  gave  promise  of  blooming.  There  are 
very  few  women  who  read  this  who  can 
ever  realize  what  that  plant  meant  to  the 
lonely  woman  in  that  rough  little  shack. 
In  these  days  of  radio  and  telephone  and 
car,  who  can  even  imagine  what  it  must 
have  meant  to  a  delicate,  sensitive 
woman  to  spend  the  long  Winter  in  a 
two-room  hut,  miles  from  any  other 
woman,  without  any  of  the  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  This  woman  had  no  children, 
and  her  husband  was  awaR  most  of  the 
day.  Even  when  he  was  there  his  mind 
was  <so  taken  up  with  sheep  and  cattle 
that  he  could  not  understand  the  trouble 
which  his  wife  tried  to  express.  You  may 
perhaps  imagine  what  this  plant  meant 
to  that  lonely  woman.  It  was  like  a 
child  to  her.  She  looked  forward  to  its 
blooming  much  as  a  mother  looked  ahead 
to  the  growth  of  character  and  intelli¬ 
gence  in  her  children.  I  could  tell  you 
some  sad  tragedies  of  woman’s  life  in 
these  lonely  places.  There  was  one  case 
where  a  woman  had  a  canary  bird  as 
companion.  Her  nearest  neighbor  lived 
miles  away  across  the  prairie.  All  day 
long,  and  ‘mostly  through  the  night,  she 
heard  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  and  the 
crying  of  thirsty  cattle  as  they  wandered 
about  for  a  bite  of  dead  grass.  Some¬ 
times  these  wretched  creatures  would 
crowd  up  close  to  the  house  at  night  and 
stand  there  bellowing  as  though  they 
felt  that  somehow  these  humans  could 
understand  their  suffering.  About  the 
only  brightness  in  the  life  of  that  woman 
was  little  Dick,  the  tiny  canary.  He 
hung  in  his  cage  where  the  Winter  sun¬ 
shine  poured  in  through  the  window,  and 
he  just  filled  that  little  house  with  song, 
lie  would  put  his  little  head  back  and 
trill  out  his  bright  little  notes  until  even 
the  discouraged  husband  facing  mortgage 
and  loss  and  a  two-per-cent-a-montli 
debt  would  smile  and  think  of  brighter 
things.  As  for  the  woman,  I  cannot  tell 
you — no  one  can  tell  what  that  little 
canary  meant  to  her.  Winter  is  coming 
now,  soon  it  will  shut  the  feeble  and  the 
sick  indoors.  Of  course  we  know  that 
Spring  will  come  again,  yet,  with  all  our 
modern  aids  to  companionship,  there  are 
some  lonely  days  ahead,  and  we  can  half 
imagine  what  that  little  bird  meant  to 
the  woman  in  the  sod  house.  One  Win¬ 
ter’s  day  the  house  seemed  more  of  a 
prison  than  usual,  so  she  put  on  her  coat 
and  wandered  through  the  bright  sun 
shine  off  over  the  rolling  prairie — no¬ 
where  in  particular,  just  to  walk  and 
let  the  sun  and  wind  take  some  of  the 
depression  away.  Upon  a  little  roll  of 
ground  she  stopped  and  looked  about  her. 
Below  he-  lay  the  little  group  of  rude 
buildings  which  they  called  home.  It  was 
rough  and  crude — just  a  poor  little  be¬ 
ginning.  She  thought  of  little  golden 
Dick — far  from  his  home  and  mates — far 
away  in  a  strange  ill-fitting  land,  yet 
poring  out  his  little  heart  in  song  for 
the  very  joy  of  life  in  the  sunshine.  A 
great  peace  came  to  that  woman’s  heart 
at  the  thought.  This,  after  all.  was  home. 
It  was  the  beginning.  It  would  grow 
better  and  larger  and  richer  as  the  years 


went  by.  It  meant  trouble  and  privation 
for  a  few  years,  but  after  that  comfort 
and  independence.  And  she  went  back 
to  her  home  with  a  great  peace  in  her 
heart,  blessing  the  little  golden  comforter 
singing  in  his  swinging  cage.  But  as  she 
neared  the  house  she  realized  that  Dick 
was  not  singing  and  a  sudden  chill 
passed  over  her  heart.  As  she  reached 
the  door  a  big  gray  cat  leaped  through 
a  hole  by  the  window  and  ran  off  over 
the  prairie.  The  cage  door  was  open 
and  only  a  little  heap  of  blood-stained 
yellow  feathers  lay  on  the  table  under 
the  cage.  Dick  was  dead.  The  little 
golden  singw  would  never  again  fill  the 
house  with  happy  music.  This  wretched, 
half-wild  cat  had  killed  the  little  com¬ 
panion  !  Just  for  the  savage  joy  of  eat¬ 
ing  a  mouthful  of  meat  this  hideous  beast 
had  destroyed  the  happiest,  most  beau¬ 
tiful  spirit  of  that  home.  There  are  some 
crimes  so  monstrous  that  the  mere 
thought  of  them  drives  one  close  to  in¬ 
sanity.  It  was  so  in  this  case,  for  when 
this  gentle  woman  saw  this  little  heap 
of  feathers  on  the  table  and  realized 
what  the  coming  days  would  be  without 
little  golden  Dick  an  insane  rage  swept 
over  her.  Happily  her  husband  under¬ 
stood  her  feeling  and  was  able  to  pacify 
her.  Yes,  indeed  I  could  tell  of  tragedies 
deep  as  a  well  and  sharp  as  a  sword 
which  work  out  in  the  mind  and  brain  of 
women  who  live  in  lonelv  places  with  no 
one  to  understand  their  language. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  started  to  tell  of  the  woman  and  the 
plant.  She  watched  it  with  a  care  and 
tenderness  that  absorbed  the  loneliness 
and  at  times  made  her  radiantly  happy  in 
her  hard  life.  Then,  in  spite  of  all  hex- 
care,  the  plant  began  to  droop  and  fade 
away.  The  leaves  began  to  curl  and 
lost  their  bright  color.  Growth  stopped 
and  little  holes  began  to  appear  in  the 
leaves.  The  real  trouble  was  plant  lice, 
but  the  woman  could  not  understand  the 
language,  and  though  she  fed  and  watei-ed 
her  plant,  day  by  day  it  faded  away — 
and  to  her  it  was  like  the  slow,  hopeless 
wasting  of  a  child.  One  day  a  gx-izzled 
old  man  x-ode  up  to  the  door  and  as  is 
customary  in  that  country  asked  for  sup¬ 
per  and  bed.  They  were  glad  to  have 
him ;  any  stranger  is  welcome  in  such 
lonely  places.  He  was  an  old  trapper 
and  Indian  fighter  who  years  before  had 
traveled  with-  Kit  Carson  and  other 
famous  scouts.  He  sat  far  into  the  night 
telling  stories  of  battle  and  adventure. 
My  experience  with  some  of  these  old 
scouts  is  that  they  can  draw  a  very  long 
bow.  It  is  well  to  dock  some  of  their 
tales  by  about  half.  What  there  is  left  is 
quite  enough.  At  any  rate  the  old  man 
filled  the  room  with  imaginary  pictures 
of  Indians  and  wild  beasts.  He  would 
pause  now  and  then  just  long  enough  to 
bite  a  good-sized  junk  off  a  plug  of  black 
tobacco,  and  he  chewed  as  he  talked. 
Now  even  a  great  hunter  and  Indian 
fighter,  if  he  persists  in  chewing  black 
tobacco,  must  sooner  or  later  dispose  of 
the  “juice.”  This  man  looked  about  for 
some  safe  i-eceptacle  and  finally  his  eye 
fell  upon  that  plant  growing  in  the  tub. 
So  he  brought  the  tub  close  beside  him 
and  at  intervals,  as  occasion  required, 
he  would  deliver  a  good-sized  solution  of 
what  would  now  be  called  “Black  Leaf 
40”  over  that  plant  in  what  may  be 
called  man’s  original  spraying  method! 
The  woman  was  horrified — about  as  you 
would  be  if  you  caught  some  honored 
guest  out  by  the  barn  teaching  your 
children  to  swear  and  smoke  a  pipe ! 
Yet  it  was  all  against  prairie  etiquette 
to  criticize  a  visitor.  The  old  man  saw 
her  trouble  and  sought  to  quiet  it. 

“Why,  mum,  terbacker  is  the  most 
healing  thing  that  grows.  It  won’t  hurt 
that  plant,  it’ll  make  it  grow.  Twenty 
years  ago  a  gi-izzly  clawed  me  in  the 
shoulder.  That’s  the  worst  wound  there 
is.  Doctor?  There  wasn’t  none  in  100 
miles.  What  I  done  was  to  wash  off  the 
wound  in  spring  water  and  then  put  my 
terbacker  right  on  it  and  tied  it  on  with 
laurel  leaves.  Ix>ok  at  it  now !” 

He  unbuttoned  his  shirt  and  pulled  it 
down  over  his  shoulders.  The  flesh  was 
healed,  but  there  \Yere  the  marks  of  the 
grizzly’s  claw  as  it  had  swept  its  awful 
track  over  shoulder  and  arm  ! 

“Terbacker  done  it,”  said  the  old  man, 
“and  it  will  heal  that  plant !” 

And  it  did.  The  tobacco  seemed  to 
kill  the  plant  lice,  and  the  plant  took  on 
new  life  and  grew.  I  have  recently  read 
an  elaborate  statement  by  a  scientist  who 
pi-oves  that  tobacco  has  no  healing  power 
and  that  all  these  hunters’  stox-ies  are 
fables  or  myths.  I  would  like  to  hear 
this  scientist  argue  it  out  with  that  old 
hunter  with  his  wound  for  a  text.  At 
any  rate,  tobacco  is  now  regai-ded  as  one 
of  the  best  remedies  for  fighting  plant 
lice.  If  I  had  my  way  it  would  not  be 
used  for  anything  else.  But  at  any  rate, 
that  plant  was  dying  because  the  woman 
could  not  understand  its  language,  while 
the  old  hunter  knew  more  about  it.  But 
here  come  the  little  girls  with  some 
message  for  me.  Rose  is  the  interpreter 
as  she  is  the  only  one  of  them  who  can 
write,  and  some  of  her  writing  is  hard  to 
understand.  As  she  labors  with  her  little 
pencil  I  have  to  think  of  the  adventure 
which  befell  my  old  friend  Joe  Strong 
through  his  inability  to  understand.  We 
may  have  that  next  week !  h.  w.  c. 


Elasticity — that  is  the  great  and  para¬ 
mount  virtue  of  the  sensational  new 
Goodyear  cord  fabric  SUPERTWIST! 
It  far  o-u-t-s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s  the  breaking 
point  of  standard  cord  fabric*  It  adds 
to  the  flexibility  of  the  thin-sidewall 
balloon  tire  that  stout  carcass-endur - 
ance  which  every  good  tire  must  have* 
SUPERTWIST,  used  only  by  Qoodyear , 
protects  Goodyear  BalloonTires 
against  stone  bruise  and  rupture, 
while  assuring  users  maximum  com¬ 
fort  and  riding  ease* 

Qoodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 


Copyright  1924,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ,  Inc. 


Use  Oscillating  Automatic  Irrigation  Pipe 
Lines  For  Better  Crops 


The  thoroughness  of  automatic  irrigation  matures  crops 
earlier  than  the  uncertainty  of  hand  operated  systems. 

The  March  Automatic  eliminates  the  constant  attention 
necessary  with  ordinary  installations. 

Driven  by  low  water  pressure  of  any  kind.  Turns  the  spray  back  and  forth  with  a 
constant  swing.  Nozzles  supplied  for  field  irrigation  or  greenhouse  use,  as  desired. 


30  Day*’  Trial— 
Satisfaction  or 
Money  Back 


fllor&lt 
Irtu 


Let  Us  Estimate 
for  Your  Farm, 
Gardens  or 
Greenhouse 


333  WESTERN  AVENUE.  MUSKEGON.  MICH. 


CHEAP  FEED 

from  your  own  land. 

THE  most  economical  cattle  feed  is  that  raised  on  your  farm  provide 
ing  you  get  good  yields  per  acre.  One  ton  of  alfalfa  or  clover  is  worth 
two  tons  of  common  hay  as  a  milk  producer.  When  preparing  fields  for 
grain,  harrow  in  one  to  two  tons  per  acre  of  SOLVAY  and  sow  alfalfa  or 
clover.  The  feed  bills  you  save  will  pay  for  the  SOLVAY  many  times  over. 


Write  for 
FREE 
booklet . 

It  tells  all 
about  lime.  B 


W.K5WI 


Pulverized* 

LIMESTONE 


THE 

SOLVAY 

PROCESS 

COMPANY 

Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Sweet  Cider 

The  Year  ‘Round 


YOU  and  your  family  can  now 
have  this  wholesome,  refresh¬ 
ing  drink  at  any  time  of  the  year! 

No  expensive  equipment — just  a 
small  amount  (1-10  of  1 %)  of 
“C.C.C.”  Benzoate  of  Soda  put 
in  the  cider  as  it  comes  from  the 
press  will  keep  it  from  ferment¬ 
ing  and  preserve  its  fresh,  de¬ 
lightful  flavor. 

“C.C.C.”  Benzoate  of  Soda  is  a  harmless,  approved 
preservative  for  fruit  juices,  preserves  and  other 
food  products.  Its  use  is  permitted  by  the  Federal 
Pure  Food  I.aws  and  the  New  York  State  Farms 
and  Markets  Law.  and  provided  for  by  the 
National  Prohibition  Act  as  a  preventive  against 
the  fermentation  or  "hardening”  of  cider. 

Only  $1.00  per  barrel! 

Send  $1.00,  cash  or  money  order,  for 
enough  “  C.C.C.”  Benzoate  of  Soda  to 
keep  sweet  one  50-gallon  barrel  of  cider. 
Sent  postpaid,  with  full  directions.  Don't 
wait  until  the  season  opens — write  at  once. 

Commonwealth  Chemical 
Corporation 

25  West  43d  Street  New  York  City 


Puts  a  keen  edge  on  all  your 
knives  and  scissors.  Easy  to 
use;  lasts  for  years.  Mailed 
with  four  full-size  Packages 
of  Rose  Cleansers;  BUD  for  wash¬ 
ing  clothes  ;  DOT  for  cleaning  kit 
chenware;  PAL  for  the  hands 
CLEANOLKUM  for  linoleum. 

Send  No  Money.  Pay  post¬ 
man  08c  plus  postage.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  return  in  5  days  ;  every 
penny  is  refunded.  Order  toduy. 

E.  B.  ROSE  CO..  1  50  Henry  Ave. 
East  Stroudsburg,  Penna.  , 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Combination  Grinders 


Reduce  Feeding  Costs 

Lower  your  feeding  costs  !  Cut  the  price 
of  producing  milk  !  It’s  easy  if  you  own 
a  Stover  No.  68  Combination  Grinder — 
which  reduces  hay,  straw,  stalks,  vines, 
ear  corn  and  all  threshed  grains  to  a 
fineness  satisfactory  for  feeding. 

Produce  Feed  at  Cost  of 
8 /10c  Per  Pound  of  Milk! 

Carefully  kept  records  prove  users  of 
Stover  Combination  Grinder  are  able  to 
produce  feed  at  cost  of  only  8/10c  per 
pound  of  milk. 

Patented,  Perforated  Drum 
An  Exclusive  Stover  Feature! 

Unique,  revolving  perforatedidrum  rotates 
toward  cutter  head  to  produce  proper 
grinding.  No  Clogging.  An  absolutely 
exclusive  Stover  feature.  In  addition  to 
the  Combination  Grinder,  Stover  makes  a 
full  line  of  feed  grinders — suitable  to  all 
purposes.  Send  for  literature  describing 
them  all. 

Write  TODAY  for  FREE  Booklet  f 

Stover  Manufacturing  and  Engine  Co. 

406  Lake  Street  Freeport,  Illinois 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Investigation  of  the 
still  explosion  in  the  swampy  meadows 
outside  of  Secaucus,  N.  J.,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  death  of  one  man  and  the 
serious  injury  of  another,  was  started 
by  the  Hudson  County  authorities.  The 
explosion,  September  5,  rocked  buildings 
throughout  the  vicinity  and  in  the  town 
•of  Secaucus.  throwing  several  persons 
out  of  bed.  It  occurred  in  a  barn  on  the 
farm  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Lausecker,  near 
the  Paterson  Plank  Road.  The  barn  and 
adjoining  farm  buildings  were  destroyed 
by  the  fire  that  followed  the  blast.  Fire¬ 
men  took  from  the  ruins  a  seventy-five- 
gallon  still  and  more  than  100  gallons  of 
alcohol,  according  to  the  police.  William 
Kroll,  son  of  former  Councilman  Ivroll  of 
Secaucus,  who  rented  the  barn  a  year 
ago.  was  found  unconscious  150  feet 
from  the  barn.  First  aid  was  given  for 
his  burns,  but  he  died  soon  afterward, 
without  being  able  to  give  his  story  to 
the  police. 

Otto  Meek,  wealthy  ranchman  of 
Nevada,  reported  the  theft  of  $3,000,000 
in  negotiable  securities  from  his  auto¬ 
mobile  while  it  was  parked  in  Main  St., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  September  5.  The 
stock  was  said  by  the  police  to  he  an 
issue  of  the  Mammoth  Land  and  Power 
Company  of  Baker.  Nevada.  Mr.  Meek, 
who  is  connected  with  the  company,  told 
police  he  was  on  the  way  to  New  York 
to  turn  the  signed  stock  over  to  brokers. 
The  stock  was  iti  a  yellow  suit  case  which 
also  contained  other  papers  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  belongings  and  was  in  the  front 
seat  of  the  machine.  Mr.  Meek  said  he 
was  absent  from  the  machine  about  an 
hour.  He  was  unable  to  give  the  police 
any  clew  to  the  thief,  saying  that  he  was 
traveling  alone  and  that,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  no  one  else  was  aware  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  suit  case. 

Snow  fell  near  Cassadaga  Lake  and 
Clayton,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7.  the  first  time  in 
25  years  that  snow  has  fallen  in  that 
neighborhood  in  September. 

A  forest  fire  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  has  burned  over  an  area  of  50,000 
acres  and  was  still  unchecked  Sept.  8. 
The  fire  is  on  the  Pitehstone  Plateau. 
Another  fire  has  burned  over  an  area 
of  1,800  acres  on  the  Madison  River. 

Two  men  were  killed  and  six  injured 
when  the  bottom  fell  from  a  gasoline 
tank  at  the  Eclipse  Refinery  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Refining  Company  at  Franklin, 
Pa..  Sept.  8.  The  mishap  caused  an  ex¬ 
plosion  and  a  fire  that  destroyed  plant 
No.  5.  The  Eclipse  is  one  of  the  largest 
refineries  in  the  country.  After  destroy¬ 
ing  four  high-pre«sure  oil  stills,  the  fire 
was  brought  under  control. 

The  old  Exchange  elevator  on  Erie 
Basin,  one  of  the  two  remaining  wooden 
grain  elevators  in  the  port  of  Buffalo, 
was  burned  Sept.  8.  The  capacity  of  the 
elevator  is  750,000  bushels.  It  was  vir¬ 
tually  full. 

A  former  employe  of  the  Newark 
Woodworking  Company,  Inc.,  is  held  by 
the  Newark,  N.  J„  police  on  a  charge  of 
arson,  following  the  destruction  of  the 
entire  plant  and  an  adjoining  lumber 
yard  in  that  city  bv  fire  Sept.  8.  The 
loss  is  put  at  $150,000. 

When  the  world  cruisers  Chicago  and 
New  Orleans  landed  at  Mitchel  Field, 
Long  Island,  Sept.  8,  they  had  flown  23,- 
335  miles  since  leaving  Clover  Field, 
'Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  in  313  hours  26  min¬ 
utes,  actual  flying  time.  The  longest  sin¬ 
gle  hop  of  the  flight  was  that  from  Rey¬ 
kjavik,  Iceland,  to  Frederiksdal,  Green- 
hind.  825  miles.  This  jump  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  9  hours  55  minutes,  Aug.  21, 
the  day  Loeafelli  was  eliminated  from  the 
round-the-world  race. 

The  Hotel  Ivaaterskill,  atop  Kaaters- 
kill  Mountain,  four  miles  from  Haines 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  the  largest  mountain  hotel 
in  the  world  and  for  more  than  25  Sum¬ 
mers  a  favorite  resort  for  New  Yorkers, 
burned  to  the  ground  Sept.  8  with  an  es¬ 
timated  loss  of  $300, 000.  A  week  earlier 
the  famous  establishment  ended  a  success¬ 
ful  season,  and  only  six  employes  were 
in  the  huge  building  when  the  fire  started 
in  the  kitchen  from  boiling  fat. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  14-20 — -Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  22-28 — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  la. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  4  —  National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wiis. 

Oet.  1-4 — Hemlock,  Livingston  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  Fair. 

Nov.  1-8 — Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Nov.  5-7 — Annual  meeting  and  exhi¬ 
bition,  New  Hampshire  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Nov.  11-14 — American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  12-14 — National  Grange,  annual 
convention,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  12-14 — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting.  Vernon 
Room.  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  26-29 — Cortland  Fanciers’  Club, 
annual  Poultry  Show.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3-14,  1925.  —  American  Burred 
Plymouth  Rock  Olub,  thirty  third  an¬ 
nual  meet,  Tampa,  Fla, 


1,000,000  LUMBER  SALE! 

Largest  stocks  of  good  quality  Yellow  Pine  lumber  in  the  East 
at  Bargain  Prices!  From  gigantic  Camp  Meade  and  CampDix,  all  sound, 
clean,  dry  JUST  AS  GOOD  AS  NEW.  We  have  all  sizes  and  varieties  needed  to  build; 
i-  » ’  ?x®..  .  ®tc*  flooring,  drop  siding,  sheathing,  etc.  We  give  free  blueprints  and 

list  of  materials  for  any  building  in  this  advertisement  on  request.  15.000  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  to  date.  Binding  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  to  every  customer 

SAVE  l/3  TO  & 

ON  YOUR  BUILDING 


BUYS  THIS  29x40 
BARN  MATERIAL 

Most  practical  and  economical  barn  ever  de-' 
signed.  Price  includes  all  lumber  and  sash 
complete.  Also  2!)  x  80  at  $279;  29  x  110 
at  $379. 


W  rite  us  size  and  kind  of  building  you  want, 
or  send  list  of  material  needed,  and  our  ex¬ 
pert  estimators  will  figure  complete  cost.  Our 
prices  will  save  you  from  $250  to  $100  on 
an  average  building. 

WE  SHIP  ANYWHERE 

Wo  ship  as  far  as  700  miles  and  still  save 
our  customers  big  money.  Write  us  for  lump 
sum  delivered  prices  on  any  bill  of  material 
to  any  point.  Motor  truck  deliveries  right  to 
your  premises  if  you  live  within  100  miles  of 
either  Camp.  _ 

6-LIGHT  SASH 

Size  34 

All  sound,  no  better 

value.  Price  each. 
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BUYS  THIS20  x  34 
Pemberton  Bungalow 

Extremely  popular  design.  3  or  4  rooms  and 
bath.  Large  porch.  Price  includes  all  lumber, 
doors  and  sash.  Many  other  house  designs  in 
our  catalog. 


GALVANIZED 
SHEETS 
Sq.  Ft.  3V2C 


furnaces 

*40 

Water 
Closets 

$135° 

up 


7C  BUYS  THIS  12x25 
/  9  POULTRY  HOUSE 


A  standard  poultry  house  design.  Price  includes  all  lum¬ 
ber,  sash  and  doors,  also  material  for  roosts  and  nests. 
Also  12  x  50  poultry  house,  same  design,  for  $135. 

COME  TO  THE  CAMPS! 

We  urge  everyone  to  come  to  Camp  Meade  or  Camp 
Dix  to  figure  with  us  and  select  his  own  materials. 
Camp  Meade  is  near  Baltimore.  Maryland.  Camp  Dix 
is  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Our  sales  offices  and  lum¬ 
ber  yards  open  every  day  including  Sundays  and  hol¬ 
idays.  Come  out  any  day.  Pick  out  your  material  on 
the  spot  —  or  send  list  of  materials  needed,  for  our 
low  prices! 

Camp  Meade  Salvage  Co. 

Address:  Camp  Meade,  Maryland 

or  Camp  Dix  Salvage  Co. 

Address:  Wrightstown,  New  Jersey 


FREE  CATALOG! 

I 

I  Mail  This  Coupon ! ! 

Dept.n.  n.30 

I  CAMP  MEADE  SALVAGE  CO., 
Camp  Meade,  Maryland  or 

I  CAMP  DIX  SALVAGE  CO., 

Wrightstown,  N.  J. 


Without  obligation  on  my  part, 
send  your  catalog. 


Name. 


Address . 


ALL  LEATHER  HERCULES 
WORK  SHOE. 


AT  A  BARGAIN 

TVTADE  on  the  famous 
1U  Army  Munson  last, 
of  heavy  pliable  leather, 
double  tanned  to  resist 
soil  acids  and  to  stand 
hardest  wear.  Double 
leather  soles.  Soft 

too.  Mahogany  brown, 

kin  SIZES  e  to  St. 

Wide  Widths. 

No.  01171. 


Money  BacR 
If  Not  Delighted 

WE  PAY POSTAGE,^ , 

If  money  or  check  ac-’ 

companies  order.  Or  you  Can'  _ 

PAY  POSTMAN  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Mention  No. 
®**71,  size  and  width,  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  wear. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOQ 

with  wonderful  values  In  men’s,  women’s 
and  children’s  shoes  at  99o  and  up. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  5H13 

102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  Nld. 


FREE  PENCILS 

ltarj;uliiM  In 

BUGGIES 

ROOFING 
Paints,  Overalls 
Auto  Tires 
SPLIT  HICKORY 
FACTORIES 
Dept.  95 

Lawrenceburg,  Ind 


Buy 
Direct 
Make  a 
I-arge 
Saving 


'iiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiii 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journul  lor  Country  and  Suburban  Home* 

Established  i8S0 

¥  iblished  weekly  by  the  Rural  I'nblisliing  Company,  333  ffett  30th  Street,  hew  Ftrt 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  ol  der,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  31.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  'Ve  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut' to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
lo  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertiseia  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  w  ill  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SEVERAL  readers  try  to  tell  us  that  farm  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  exempt  from  the  provision  of  the 
child  labor  amendment.  That  is  nonsense,  and  these 
people  ought  to  knowr  it.  While  the  amendment  was 
before  the  U.  S.  Senate  several  efforts  were  made  to 
change  it  so  that  farm  children  or  those  "engaged 
in  outdoor  occupations”  wrould  not  be  included.  In 
every  ca se  these  suggestions  were  voted  down.  You 
may  be  sure  that  if  this  amendment  is  ratified  Con¬ 
gress  will  finally  make  it  impossible  for  a  farmer 
to'  work  his  own  children  before  they  are  IS.  After 
they  reach  that  age  they  will  seldom  be  worth 
working.  A  lazy  boy  may  refuse  to  milk  a  cow 
or  saw  a  stick  of  wood  aud  the  law  would  uphold 
him!  Farmers  may  just  as  well  understand  right 
now  what  will  happen  to  them  if  this  amendment 
i.-,  ratified.  We  consider  it  only  one  part  of  a  well- 
planned  scheme  to  obtain  full  control  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  habits  of  children.  Such  control  will  mean 
a  collection  of  smart  little  puppets  with  just  about 
as  much  originality  as  a  group  of  monkeys. 

I  have  a  son  who  will  eoon  be  21,  whom  I  would 
like  to  take  as  a  partner  on  my  farm.  lie  is  married 
and  at  present  lives  with  us;  she  and  he  both  work  for 
us  for  wages.  My  farm  is  free  from  debt  and  is  well 
stocked  with  up-to-date  machinery  to  lake  care  of  an 
orchard.  My  place  is  well  worth  $10,000,  as  it  is  to¬ 
day.  1  think  by  giving  this  boy  a  fair  chance  he  will 
stay  with  me.  Could  you  tell  me  a  fair  way  to  take 
this  boy  in  company?  My  income  i«  around  $4,000 
a  year.  What  percentage  of  the  income  and  expense 
should  you  think  was  fair  to  both  of  us?  W.  H. 

HESE  cases  are  constantly  coming  up.  They 
involve  personalities  which  make  it  well  nigh 
impossible  to  suggest  terms  of  contract  which  would 
apply  to  outsiders.  Many  a  farmer  wants  his  chil¬ 
dren,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  to  remain  with  him. 
He  must  realize  that  in  these  days  of  abundant 
jobs  and  high  wages  he  must  make  favorable  terms 
if  he  expects  an  ambitious  young  man  to  stay  at 
home.  It  will  pay  you  to  make  a  good  proposition. 
This  will  vary  with  the  man  and  also  with  the 
locality  and  conditions.  If  you  intend  to  work  to¬ 
gether  with  your  son  one  plan  would  be  to  make  a 
fair  inventory  of  your  investment  in  machinery  and 
other  working  property.  I^et  him  pay  a  fair  in¬ 
terest  on  that  and  then  divide  the  proceeds 
equally  after  deducting  the  reasonable  expense  of 
conducting  the  business.  In  this  connection  the 
point  will  arise  as  to  whether  this  boy  should  re¬ 
ceive  wages  for  his  labor — to  be  taken  out  of  the 
proceeds  as  part  of  the  expense! 

THE  success  of  the  airmen  in  circling  the  globe 
calls  attention  to  various  other  “fliers”  which 
have  been  doing  extraordinary  things  on  the  track, 
in  the  barn  or  elsewhere.  Horses,  cows,  men,  wo¬ 
men  have  been  piling  up  new  records  so  fast  that  it 
is  hard  to  keep  on  their  track.  While  we  are  at  it 
let  us  not  forget  the  10  Rhode  Island  Red  hens  at 
the  Connecticut  egg-laying  contest.  In  the  first  44 
weeks  these  10  hens  laid  2,200  eggs.  The  American 
record  for  10  hens  is  2.352  eggs  in  52  weeks.  These 
10  Reds  have  only  to  lay  94  eggs  in  8  weeks  to  top 
the  country.  They  will  undoubtedly  do  it.  Most 
likely  these  10  hens  will  produce  on  an  average  20 
dozen  each  in  the  full  year!  And  these  birds  were 
“made  in  America.”  They  represent  a  genuine 
Yankee  product — the  blood  of  various  breeds  or 
strains  put  together  about  as  an  old-time  Yankee 
would  make  a  boat  or  a  machine  with  a  jack-knife. 
True  they  have  had  every  chance.  The  ordinary  hen 
when  the  shadows  fall  puts  her  head  under  her  wing 
and  keeps  it  there  till  morning.  But  these  fliers: 

"The  houses  are  all  lighted  from  nine  o’clock  until 
ten  o’clock  at  night.  After  an  hour  in  which  to  pick  up 
all  the  grain  they  care  to  consume,  the  lights  are 
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dimmed  for  15  or  20  minutes  and  the  birds  go  back 
to  bed.” 

The  Irishman  said  the  boss  on  the  dairy  farm  got 
him  “up  in  the  night  to  eat,”  and  he  had  to  work 
it  off!  Anyway,  take  it  as  you  will,  these  10  Red 
hens  are  a  credit  to  the  land  that  produced  them ! 

* 

SOME  of  our  readers  think  that  they  can  sell 
boxed  or  barreled  apples  direct  from  the  farm 
to  the  consumer,  and  they  frequently  wonder  why 
city  people  are  suspicious  and  want  to  be  shown 
before  they  will  purchase.  It  is  evidently  true  that 
some  of  the  stuff  which  has  been  sold  in  this  way 
has  greatly  injured  this  method  of  selling.  We  have 
the  record  of  one  man  who  advertised  hand-picked 
boxed  apples  for  sale,  and  as  he  made  a  low  price 
ho  received  a  good  many  orders.  There  was  much 
complaint  about  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  upon 
investigation  we  found  that  this  man  was  running 
a  cider  mill.  Of  course  large  quantities  of  apples 
were  sent  him,  and  he  had  two  boys  at  work  pick¬ 
ing  out  of  this  cider  stock  the  best  fruit  they  could 
find.  These  apples  -were  packed  in  boxes  and  they 
represented  the  hand-picked  fruit  which  this  man 
was  offering.  They  certainly  were  hand-picked 
from  the  cider  apples,  but  that  was  not  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  customers  who  wanted  good  fruit. 
A  few  frauds  of  this  kind,  selling  apples  in  this  way, 
can  do  a  vast  amount  of  damage  to  the  entire  trade. 

THE  Presidential  candidates  have  begun  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  national  policy  of  spending  great  sums 
of  money  for  irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  in 
the  Far  West.  There  is  no  great  need  today  for  re¬ 
claiming  these  great  tracts  of  land.  If  they  are 
occupied  and  worked  to  the  limit  the  result  will 
simply  be  an  immense  addition  to  the  supply  of 
farm  products.  We  are  right  now  producing  more 
than  the  nation  can  properly  distribute.  For  the 
past  few  years  the  chief  cause  for  ruinously  low 
prices  has  been  an  overproduction  of  food.  At  the 
same  time  thousands  or  millions  of  acres  of  good 
farm  land  in  the  Eastern  States  are  abandoned  or 
half  worked  because  it  does  not  pay  to  work  them 
in  competition  with  other  land.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts,  what  is  the  sense  in  any  government 
policy  of  spending  money  for  bringing  new  land  into 
cultivation?  In  no  other  business  that  one  can 
think  of  would  any  such  policy  be  considered.  In 
manufacturing  and  every  other  line  of  business  ex¬ 
cept  farming  the  wise  policy  is  to  reduce  operations 
in  case  of  a  surplus  of  goods.  How  far  would  the 
government  go  if  it  were  to  encourage  the  building 
of  new  woolen  factories  at  a  time  when  no  one 
could  make  clothes  at  a  profit?  We  would  call  off 
the  reclamation  of  these  public  lands  until  farm  pro¬ 
duction  is  adjusted  to  consumption. 

* 

E  must  do  it  ourselves !”  That  is  what  the 
Cumberland  Detective  Society  of  Arnold’s 
Mills,  R.  I.,  say  and  they  live  up  to  it.  It  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  125  men  and  women  pledged  to  stand 
by  each  other  in  preventing  theft  and  lawlessness 
in  their  territory.  They  have  a  regular  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws,  aud  an  active  officer  known  as 
Chief  Pursuer.  There  are  several  other  pursuers 
and  when  directed  to  do  so  they  get  right  into 
their  cars  or  ride  their  horses  and  live  right  up  to 
the  title  of  their  office.  During  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  season  the  roads  through  the  district  are  fully 
patrolled  and  many  a  thief,  petty  or  large,  has  been 
captured  by  these  pursuers.  They  make  short  work 
of  these  pilferers  be  they  rich  or  poor.  In  Rhode 
Island  as  elsewhere  the  greatest  trouble  comes  from 
so-called  upright  citizens  who  think  it  no  sin  to 
rob  a  farmer’s  orchard  or  garden.  One  of  these 
high-toned  robbers  was  caught  in  the  act  and  ar¬ 
rested.  He  was  greatly  insulted : 

“Why,  you  poor  hayseed,”  he  said,  “I've  got  money 
enough  to  buy  your  measly  farm  with  what  I  give 
for  charity.” 

That  made  no  difference — he  paid  his  fine,  and  it 
is  10  to  1  he  has  kept  out  of  orchards  and  gardens 
ever  since.  Rhode  Island  was  settled  originally  by 
a  great  objector  and  stickler  for  human  rights.  The 
State  has  done  more  fighting  for  what  it  considered 
its  due  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Natur¬ 
ally  these  farmers  do  not  intend  to  sit  down  and 
let  the  auto  thieves  have  their  own  way.  The  big 
celebration  in  Rhode  Island  is  a  “clam  bake.”  This 
Cumberland  Society  recently  celebrated  its  thirtieth 
anniversary  with  a  “bake”  attended  by  1,S00  peo¬ 
ple  !  Some  of  these  folks  who  want  the  Legislature 
to  pass  new  laws  to  control  auto  thieves,  should 
imitate  these  R.  I.  pursuers  and  do  it  themselves. 


September  20,  1924 

OW  we  have  this  from  the  Dairymen's  League 
News: 

The  Rural  New-Yorkjer  predicts  the  election  of 
Elbert  S.  Brigham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  to  Congress.  So  do  we.  From  the  beginning  it 
has  been  fairly  plain  that  he  would  be  elected. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  question.  The  real  ques¬ 
tion  is  why,  with  scores  of  Congressmen  to  be  elected 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  States,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  should  single  out  for  its  support 
one  who  many  of  the  large  co-operatives  of  the  coun¬ 
try  consider  as  a  person  friendly  to  the  dealers’  in¬ 
terests. 

The  activities  of  Commissioner  Brigham  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  when  the  New  England  situation  is  presented 
to  the  readers  of  the  Netcs. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  predict  a  sure  thing — for  in¬ 
stance,  almost  anyone  could  safely  predict  that  the 
sun  will  shine  tomorrow !  Mr.  Brigham’s  election 
is  just  about  as  sure  as  the  sun.  We  supported  Mr. 
Brigham  from  the  first  because  wre  have  known  him 
personally  for  many  years.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
men  in  public  life  that  we  know  so  intimately  that 
we  are  willing  to  back  his  honesty  and  sincerity  to 
the  limit  as  we  would  a  member  of  the  family  or  a 
trusted  business  associate.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  better  plan  for  improving  the  quality  of  Con¬ 
gress  than  to  apply  the  test  6f  long  friendship  and 
trusted  reputation  in  the  choice  of  candidates.  That 
is  our  answer  to  the  ill-natured  and  carping  criticism 
indulged  in  by  the  News.  The  people  of  Vermont 
seem  to  think  well  of  the  activities  of  Commissioner 
Brigham.  The  belated  discussion  of  them  by  the 
News  can  hardly  be  called  up-to-date — under  tl|e 
circumstances. 

* 

THE  distance  between  Boston  and  New  York  and 
return  is  366  miles.  The  fastest  railroad  train 
ever  run  between  the  two  cities  covered  the  trip 
one  way  in  four  hours  and  17  minutes!  In  old 
Colonial  days  more  than  a  week  was  required  for 
a  one-way  trip.  Last  week  Lieutenant  Moffatt  in  an 
airship  made  the  round  trip  in  a  little  over  two 
hours  including  a  brief  stop  in  New  York!  It  seems 
incredible  that  such  speed  can  be  attained.  At 
times  this  airplane  attained  a  speed  of  185  miles  an 
hour.  Stop  and  figure  what  this  means  for  each 
tick  of  the  clock  and  we  realize  what  it  must  have 
meant  to  sit  on  the  back  of  this  great  mechanical 
bird  and  go  rushing  through  the  air.  It  would  seem 
as  if  there  would  be  very  few  occasions  in  ordinary 
life  when  such  speed  would  be  desirable  or  useful, 
but  we  must  all  face  the  fact  that  we  have  come  to 
a  rapid  age  in  which  our  young  people  may  easily 
become  dissatisfied  tvith  the  slow  and  severe  meth¬ 
ods  of  our  youth. 

* 

FLORIDA !  It  is  a  land  of  sunshine,  sorrow, 
saints,  suckers  and  swindlers,  pretty  well  mixed 
into  a  balanced  ration.  Recently  one  of  our  people 
wanted  to  know  what  sort  of  a  fair  deal  a  man  of 
moderate  means,  well  along  in  life,  would  get  dur¬ 
ing  a  Florida  Winter.  We  have  had  nearly  50  re¬ 
plies.  Of  course  we  cannot  print  them  all.  Some 
are  openly  advertisements  for  certain  localities, 
some  are  evidently  efforts  on  the  part  of  pessimists 
to  get  revenge  for  supposed  ill-treatment.  A  few 
are  honest  efforts  to  tell  the  reasonable  truth  with¬ 
out  extra  coloring.  If  we  believe  some  of  these 
stories,  Florida  is  a  second  and  improved  edition  of 
the  Harden  of  Eden.  The  next  letter  may  claim 
that  Satan  has  been  elected  president  of  this  garden, 
with  the  real  estate  man  as  executive  officer!  We 
judge  that  the  people  who  condemn  Florida  are 
usually  those  who  expect  too  much,  and  think  they 
will  be  entertained  cheaply,  or  given  all  the  work 
they  desire.  The  truth  is  that  the  Winter  climate  of 
Florida  is  usually  delightful.  Florida  people  regard 
it  as  an  asset.  They  earn  a  good  share  of  their 
living  in  framing  the  climate  and  scenery  around 
the  northern  tourist  and  charging  a  good  price  for 
the  frame.  A  reasonable  tourist  may  obtain  reason¬ 
able  service  at  a  reasonable  price,  but  if  he  expects 
free  board  and  lodging  along  with  “free  air”  he  will 
be  disappointed.  If  he  is  not  prepared  to  have 
liberties  taken  with  his  poeketbook  he  should  re¬ 
sign  as  a  tourist. 


Brevities 

A  high-brow  may  conceal  low  brains. 

Poor  economy — to  save  money  and  waste  life. 

Bread  made  with  milk  is  far  more  nutritious  than 
when  water  alone  is  ueed. 

As  the  nights  get  colder  the  race  between  frost  and 
the  corn  crop  gets  hotter. 

What  shall  we  say  about  the  claso  of  men  who  would 
put  high-priced  grain  into  a  low-grade  hen? 

This  country  can  never  become  truly  the  land  of 
the  free  until  we  make  it  the  home  of  the  brave. 

There  is  not  a  wheat  field  seeded  in  New  York  that 
would  not  be  improved  by  the  use  of  acid  phosphate. 
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The  Committee  of  Fifteen  Meets 

THE  outstanding  features  of  the  discussions  of 
dairy  subjects  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  on  September  6  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  were: 

1.  That  the  main  function  of  the  committee  was 
to  increase  the  price  of  milk  and  this  purpose  had 
been  in  a  measure  accomplished.  Without  taking 
too  much  ci*edit  to  itself  the  members  felt  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  belief  that  its  work  had  helped  increase 
the  price,  and  would  now  work  to  keep  it  up.  If  any 
disposition  appeared  to  create  a  price  as  was  de¬ 
veloped  last  year,  the  committee  pledged  itself  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  keep  peace  and  prevent 
another  reduction  in  the  price  of  milk. 

2.  That  a  federation  of  all  the  groups  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  perfect  success  of  the  committee  work  not 
only  in  removing  the  possibility  of  a  renewal  of  the 
price  war  of  last  year,  but  also  to  get  a  price  fair 
to  the  producer. 

3.  The  committee  passed  a  formal  resolution  to 
notify  Mr.  Clarence  C.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Wa¬ 
tertown  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the  committee 
would  co-operate  with  any  investigation  of  dairy 
conditions  undertaken  by  the  Northern  New  York 
Development  League,  and  directed  that  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  be  sent  to  Mr.  Smith.  It  seemed  that 
in  a  public  news  letter  Mr.  Smith  said  that  “there 
would  be  no  such  objection  to  a  suggestion  made 
by  its  members  as  was  made  against  the  plan  re¬ 
cently  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.”  This 
statement  was  evidently  made  through  lack  of  cor¬ 
rect  information.  The  plan  referred  to  was  read 
and  printed,  but  no  objection  was  made  to  it  and 
there  was  no  discussion  of  it  by  anyone.  The  North¬ 
ern  New  York  Development  League,  it  appears  from 
Mr.  Smith's  news  letter,  is  intended  to  help  all  pro¬ 
jects  in  Northern  New  York  and  he  suggested  that 
its  members  would  be  unprejudiced  in  a  study  of 
the  dairy  problems.  The  committee  went  on  record 
as  ready  to  encourage  the  study. 

4.  On  September  2,  the  chairman  had  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association : 

In  your  League  News  of  August  29  I  notice  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“The  League  has  invited  and  still  invites  all  other 
groups  of  farmers  to  confer  with  them  as  to  remedies.” 

Up  in  the  north  country  we  realize  the  great  need  of 
greater  and  more  effective  co-operation  among  the  milk 
producers  than  now  exists,  and  would  be  very  glad  to 
avail  ourselves  of  this  invitation  on  your  part ;  and 
accordingly  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  welcome  to 
attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on 
Sept.  0  at  10:30  o’clock  in  the  morning  at  Hotel  Utica. 

We  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  measure 
of  co-operation  on  your  part  that  has  already  obtained, 
and  earnestly  wish  closer  working  arrangements  for 
the  future.  In  the  event  that  you  cannot  be  present 
in  person,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  send  represen¬ 
tatives. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  committee  was  to 
work  out  an  understanding  between  the  five  groups 
to  stop  the  ruinous  price  war  then  in  existence  and 
to  stabilize  the  market  on  price  fair  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  need  of  unity  between  the  groups  yet 
exists.  It  is  true  that  some  progress  has  been  made. 
While  competition  has  not  been  eliminated  the  price 
war  has  subsided,  and  all  groups  have  come  to  a 
common  sales  basis,  or  so-called  multiple  plan,  which 
helps  avoid  irritation  and  confusion.  The  industry 
in  the  New  York  territory,  however,  is  not  fully 
organized.  We  have  many  disconnected  local  units 
and  many  producers  unconnected  with  any  organi¬ 
zation  whatever.  The  five  leading  groups  have  no 
co-operative  policy  among  themselves.  This  fail¬ 
ure  to  unify  the  industry  is  costing  dairymen  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually.  Leaders  have  failed  to 
come  together  or  hold  together.  The  resort  now 
is  to  dairymen  themselves.  WTien  they  make  it 
plain  that  they  want  unity  of  action  in  the  dairy 
industry  they  will  get  it.  Then  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  demand  and  get  a  fair  price  for  milk. 

Life  in  the  Upper  Hudson  Valley 

ASHINGTON  County,  N.  Y.,  was  once  a 
much  larger  sheep  district  than  it  is  now7. 
The  tradition  is  that  in  days  long  past  it  had  225,000 
ewes.  The  estimate  now'  is  18,000.  But  in  the  old 
days  the  yield  of  wTool  was  2%  to  3  lbs.  per  unit. 
Today  the  average  will  run  from  8  to  10  lbs.  The 
wrinkled-skinned  Merino  was  once  popular  in  the 
territory,  but  through  the  initiative  of  a  few  ad¬ 
venturous  breeders,  the  smooth-skinned  Merino 
was  introduced  some  years  back.  This  breed  has 
been  developed  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  territory,  and  it  is  the  prevailing  breed  now. 

A  local  co-operative  association  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  some  years  for  marketing  the  wool,  but 
it  does  not  handle  the  w7hole  product.  The  product 
outside  the  association  is  shipped  on  consignment 
to  the  Boston  market.  The  local  association  is  now 


affiliated  with  the  New  York  State  Sheep  Growers’ 
Association,  located  at  Syracuse,  which  is  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  the  local  associations  in  the  State.  The  local 
association,  which  is  situated  at  Eagle  Bridge,  is 
composed  of  as  capable  and  alert  a  lot  of  men  as 
will  be  found  in  any  industry  of  this  State.  Their 
local  associations  seems  to  be  managed  efficiently 
and  economically.  Their  meetings  are  certainly 
models  of  plain,  efficient  business  procedure.  Their 
financial  accounting  is  simple  but  in"  full  detail.  Ex¬ 
penses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  selling  costs, 
through  the  federation  office  at  Syracuse,  however, 
run  a  little  higher  than  the  Boston  commission 
charges.  A  larger  volume  would  reduce  this  ex¬ 
pense  but  the  difficulty  is  to  secure  the  larger  volume 
while  the  difference  is  in  favor  of  Boston.  The 
general  sentiment  is  focussed  on  a  reduction  of  the 
overhead  sales  expense.  This  they  believe  would  in¬ 
crease  the  volume  and  justify  a  later  decrease  in 
the  expense.  They  have  the  right  view.  Efficiency 
and  economy  are  the  ideals  of  successful  farm  co¬ 
operation. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  sheep,  dairy 
and  potatoes  are  the  leading  products,  with  some 
garden  truck  for  local  markets,  and  poultry. 
Wealthy  farmers  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  numer¬ 
ous;  but  the  farmers,  and  the  homes,  the  men  and 
the  families,  bear  evidence  of  frugal  thrift,  and 
plenty.  The  neighborly  spirit  is  well  developed.  The 
old  American  stock  still  predominates,  and  for  a 
large  part  the  sons  and  daughters  stick  to  the  old 
homestead  and  lighten  the  burden  of  parents.  Tlip 
guest  shares  a  cordial  hospitality  and  departs  with 
a  sense  of  mutual  friendship  and  a  higher  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  virtues  of  American  farm  life. 


Regents  of  the  New  York  University 

VERY  few'  of  our  readers  know  how  the  schools 
of  New  York  are  governed.  They  hear  of  a 
certain  Board  of  Regents  supposed  to  control  the 
system,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  one  out  of  50 
could  name  five  of  these  x'egents  or  tell  just  what 
their  authority  is.  It  seems  desirable  that  in  the 
discussion  of  the  rural  school  problem  which  is  sure 
to  come  up  again  this  coming.  Winter  we  should 
begin  at  the  foundation,  and  tell  our  readers  just 
how  the  school  system  is  controlled.  We  begin 
w'ith  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  was  prepared  by  Charles  R.  Skinner,  formerly 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  now  librarian  of 
the  Legislative  Library  at  Albany. 

Regents  of  University  incorporated  May  I,  1784;  31 
in  number,  including  7  ex-officio  members;  November 
26,  1784,  increased  to  64  members. 

During  first  three  years  functions  confined  to  Co¬ 
lumbia  College. 

April  13,  1789,  reorganized  with  19  members  elected 
by  Legislature  with  life  terms.  Governor  and  Lieut.- 
Governor  made  ex-officio  members. 

1842,  Secretary  of  State  added. 

1S54,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  added. 
January  1,  1895,  made  constitutional  body.  From 
the  first  the  settled  policy  was  to  adhere  to  principle 
of  higher  education.  The  same  principle  has  guided  it 
ever  since,  and  controls  it  now.  The  Regents  repre¬ 
sent  the  aristocracy  of  education.  If  they  have  ever 
been  leaders  in  any  movement  for  the  uplift  of  the 
common  schools,  it  is  not  apparent. 

In  1812  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  was 
established ;  Gideon  Hawley  appointed  January  14, 
1813.  He  was  so  efficient  that  the  Council  of  Appoint¬ 
ment  removed  hirii  in  1821.  There  was  such  opposi¬ 
tion  to  removal  of  Hawley,  that  in  less  than  three 
months  the  Legislature  abolished  the  office  of  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  successor 
of  Hawley. 

The  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  devolved 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  then  elected  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

The  Council  of  Appointment  was  put  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  in  1821. 

In  1S47  the  Secretary  of  State  was  first  elected  by 
the  people. 

From  1826  to  1845  the  Secretaries  of  State  acting 
as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  were :  Azariah 
C.  Flagg,  afterward  Comptroller ;  John  A.  Dix,  Union 
general ;  John  C.  Spencer ;  Samuel  Young. 

In  1854  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  was  established  and  the  first  Superintendent 
elected  by  the  Legislature.  This  office  and  the  method 
of  election  was  maintained  for  50  years,  until  1904. 

The  superintendents  in  that  time  were :  Victor  M. 
Rice,  nine  years;  Henry  H.  VanDyck,  four  years; 
Emerson  W.  Keyes,  one  year;  Abram  B.  Weaver,  six 
years;  Neil  Gilmour,  nine  years;  William  B.  Riggler, 
three  years;  James  E.  Morrison,  three  months;  A.  S. 
Draper,  six  years;  James  F.  Crooker,  three  years; 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  nine  years.  During  all  these 
years  the  educational  system  of  the  State  grew  steadily 
from  year  to  year. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1904,  under  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  a  very  active  secretary,  the  Regents  were  active 
and  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  detach  the  high 
schools  from  the  common  schools,  and  place  them  under 
the  Regents  with  colleges  and  academies.  The  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  Public  Instruction  (Skinner)  insisted 
that  the  common  schools  could  not  be  divided.  There 
were  many  hearings  before  legislative  committees,  and 
there  were  many  bitter  and  animated  discussions.  The 
situation  at  last  became  unbearable,  and  during  the 
legislative  session  of  1904,  the  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  (Skinner)  determined  to  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing  for  educational  peace,  although  the  Legislature 
was  more  than  ever  favorable  to  his  re-election. 

Under  his  supervision  the  bill  was  drawn  uniting  the 


two  departments,  the.  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  University.  The  bill  provided  for  a  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  to  be  first  elected  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  thereafter  by  the  Regents.  The  commission¬ 
er  was  empowered  to  appoint  three  assistants.  It 
also  provided  for  the  election  of  11  Regents  by  the 
Legislature.  The  bill  after  much  debate,  and  much 
opposition  became  a  law  March  8,  1904.  On  March 
9,  1904,  the  Legislature  elected  11  Regents,  and  on  the 
same  date  elected  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Since  the  consolidation,  the  Regents  have  gradually 
absorbed  every  educational  activity  and  have  obtained 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  professions,  until  now  no  one 
can  practice  in  a  majority  of  the  professions  without 
being  certified  by  the  Regents  after  many  kinds  of  ex¬ 
aminations  under  a  variety  of  rules  and  regulations. 

Following  are  some  of  the  professions  absolutely  con¬ 
trolled  by  them :  Law,  medicine,  dentistry,  architec¬ 
ture,  pharmacy,  chiropody,  optometry,  nurses,  certified 
short-hand  reporting,  certified  public  accountants,  vet¬ 
erinary  medicine  and  surgery. 

No  college,  academy  or  high  school  can  be  organized 
except  under  the  ordinances  of  the  Regents. 

No  school  building  can  be  erected  unless  approved  by 
Regents. 

No  teachers  can  teach,  except  under  State  authority. 

Pupils  cannot  be  promoted  from  one  grade  to  an¬ 
other  without  a  certificate  after  examaination. 

Rigid  examinations  are  required  for  every  pupil  re¬ 
gardless  of  physical  condition,  capabilities,  character¬ 
istics  or  choice,  and  a  certain  per  cent  required  in  each 
case. 

Everything  seems  to  be  done  in  the  interest  of  higher 
education,  college,  academies  and  high  schools.  Pupils 
in  lower  grades  are  given  little  attention,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  school  children 
never  go  beyond  the  grammar  schools. 

If  the  Regents  can  point  to  one  thing  which  they 
have  done  in  the  135  years  of  their  existence  to  up¬ 
lift  the  common  schools,  or  to  make  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  attractive,  or  to  make  better  educated  citizens,  it 
has  escaped  attention  and  record. 

Age  of  present  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents: 
Sexton,  84,  chancellor  emeritus ;  Lord,  74,  chancellor 
emeritus ;  Vanderveer,  83,  vice  chancellor ;  Moot,  70 ; 
Alexander,  75;  Bridgman,  89;  Byrne,  57;  Baker,  54; 
Boody,  53;  Mangan,  52;  Wallen,  45;  Kellogg,  47. 

The  fact  stands  out  prominently  that  every  movement 
to  improve  conditions  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State  has  been  made  under  the  Superintendents  of 
Public  Instruction.  They  have  shown  sympathy  in  the 
simple  requirements  of  education,  and  the  people  of 
the  State  recognize  the  fact. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
young  active  minds  on  the  board  as  now  constituted.  The 
present  Chancellor,  Charles  S.  Lord  of  the  University, 
is  in  his  seventy-fifth  yeai\  His  predecessor,  P.  T. 
Sexton,  recently  retired,  is  84  years  old.  For  years 
he  did  not  attend  meetings.  He  is  etill  a  Regent."  The 
Vice  Chancellor,  Vanderveer,  a  splendid  man,  is  in  his 
eighty-third  year. 

For  many  years,  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  elect  as 
a  Regent  anybody  but  a  physician.  Then  the  choice 
turned  to  newspaper  men,  and  then  to  ministers  or 
lawyers.  No  commanding  educational  figure  with  few 
exceptions  was  ever  considered. 


A  High  Wind  and  Apple  Market 

The  recent  storm  was  very  severe  here.  It  picked 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  Seckel  pears  and  but  few 
Bartletts  right  beside  them.  The  north  side  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  trees  suffered  severely,  and  the  larger  the  apples 
the  worse  they  suffered.  Should  think  from  10  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  blown  from  the  different  trees 
according  to  their  exposure.  I  went  to  Providence  to 
see  if  any  use  could  be  made  of  the  best  of  them,  but 
found  a  poor  market,  one  wholesaler  selling  common 
apples  five  bushels  for  $1,  and  nothing  but  the  very 
best  worth  any  more.  f.  t.  j. 

Rhode  Island. 

THIS  storm  did  great  damage  throughout  lower 
New  England.  In  New  Jersey  the  wind  was 
high,  but  not  strong  enough  to  do  great  damage 
We  were  off  at  one  side  of  the  breeze.  Generally  a 
storm  of  this  kind  will  upset  the  fruit  markets  bad¬ 
ly.  People  rush  to  pick  up  the  drops  and  run  them 
into  market  as  fast  as  they  can.  This  is  really  the 
worst  thing  they  could  do.  It  fills  up  the  market 
with  poor  stuff,  and  depresses  the  prices  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  never  quite  possible  to  build  it  up 
again  for  some  days.  It  gives  every  advantage  to 
the  buyers  and  middlemen.  Farmers  almost  al¬ 
ways  do  this  largely  because  they  are  not  fully  or¬ 
ganized,  and  are  so  anxious  to  turn  everything  into 
cash  that  they  cannot  see  that  when  they  crowd 
the  market  with  these  windfalls  they  ruin  the  trad" 
ir  the  better  grades  of  fruit.  The  markets  this 
year  have  shown  some  curious  features  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  understand.  As  a  result  of 
this  wind,  considerable  fruit  was  put  on  the  market 
where  we  sell  our  goods,  and  the  prices  of  cour«> 
dropped,  and  even  when  this  poor  stuff  was  cleaned 
up  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  price  went 
back  to  what  it  should  have  been  for  good  apples. 
One  night  in  particular  we  took  a  truckload  of 
excellent  fruit  into  market,  but  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  dispose  of  it,  even  at  a  low  figure,  be¬ 
cause  buyers  were  afraid  it  would  prove  to  he  drops 
and  culls  topped  off  with  good  fruit  and  they 
would  not  buy  without  the  fullest  investigation. 
That  is  another  illustration  of  the  loss  which  comes 
from  crowding  the  market  with  culls  and  windfall 
fruit.  Much  the  same  thing  happens  when  bulk 
shipments  of  apples  ai*e  dumped  into  our  markets. 
These  apples  are  merely  picked  and  loaded  into  the 
cars  without  boxes  or  barrels.  They  are  sold  to 
peddlers  direct  from  the  car  and  whenever  they  are 
plenty  they  will  determine  the  price  of  all  grades  of 
fruit 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Aspects  of  the  Pines 

Tall,  somber,  grim,  against  the  morning 
Bky, 

They  rise,  scarce  touched  by  melancholy 
airs, 

Which  stir  the  fadeless'  foliage  dream¬ 
fully 

As  if  from  realms  of  mystical  despairs. 

J  ail,  somber,  grim,  they  stand  with  dusky 
gleams, 

Brightening  to  gold  within  the  wood¬ 
land’s  core 

Beneath  the  gracious  noontide’s  tranquil 
beams 

But  the  weird  winds  of  morning  sigh 
no  more. 

A  stillness  strange,  divine,  ineffable 

Broods  round  and  o’er  them  in  the 
wind’s  surcease 

And  on  each  tinted  copse  and  shimmering 
dell 

Rests  the  mute  rapture  of  deep-hearted 
peace. 

Bast,  sunset  comes — the  solemn  joy  and 
night 

Borne  from  the  west  when  cloudless 
day  declines — • 

Bow,  flutelike  breezes  sweep  the  waves  of 
light 

And,  lifting  dark  green  tresses  of  the 
pines, 

Till  every  lock  is  luminous  gently  float, 

Fraught  with  hale  odors  up  the  heaven 
afar, 

To  faint  when  twilight  on  her  virginal 
throat 

Wears  for  a  gem  the  tremulous  vesper 
star. 

— Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  (1831-1886). 

* 

Autumn  is  a  busy  time  on  the  farm, 
both  outside  and  in,  but  it  is  also  time 
to  take  stock  of  any  small  repairs  about 
the  house  that,  left  undone,  may  mean 
extra  discomfort  or  inconvenience  in  Win¬ 
ter.  It  is  surprising  how  much  extra 
comfort  is  given  by  a  storm  sash  on  an 
exposed  window,  or  by  repairs  to  cracked 
panes  of  glass,  or  ill-fitting  doors.  All 
such  things  should  be  listed  and  attended 
to  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  Many  of 
us  cannot  afford  big  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments,  but  we  can  add  materially  to 
home  comfort  by  attention  to  these  small 
things.  We  have  known  people  to  go  for 
years  with  a  latch  that  didn’t  catch,  or  a 
door  that  wouldn’t  stay  shut,  when  a 
handy  man  with  15  minutes’  time  could 
rectify  the  troubFe  and  prevent  the  an¬ 
noyance.  It  is  surprising,  too,  what  a 
moral  tonic  may  be  found  in  a  can  of 
paint.  A  shabby  kitchen,  that  does  not 
look  clean,  no  matter  how  much  work  is 
put  upon  it,  is  depressing  at  all  times, 
but  especially  so  in  Winter.  The  hard¬ 
working  housekeeper  is  entitled  to  a 
cheerful  workshop. 

* 

We  have  received  a  good  many  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  use  of  sweet  apples.  One 
old  New  England  recipe  calls  for  a  com¬ 
bination  of  sweet  apples  and  wild  grapes 
in  marmalade.  Heat  4  lbs.  of  stemmed 
anl  pulped  grapes  until  the  seeds  are  free 
•of  pulp.  Have  4  lbs.  of  sweet  apples 
pared,  cored,  sliced  and  steamed  until 
'tender.  Sift  the  grape  pulp,  add  the  ap¬ 
ples,  turn  into  a  kettle  set  on  asbestos 
mat  or  back  of  range  and  simmer  slowly 
for  two  hours;  measure,  add  sugar  in  the 
proportion  of  %  lb.  to  a  pint  of  pulp,  and 
cook  until  a  little,  chilled  on  ice,  shows 
that  it  is  stiff  enough  to  retain  its  shape. 
Turn  into  jelly  glasses  and  seal. 

Grape  catsup  is  very  good,  and  not  so 
common  as  the  familiar  tomato.  Pick  7 
lbs.  of  grapes  off  the  'stems,  wash  them, 
put  them  in  a  stone  jar  and  set  the  jar 
over  the  fire  in  a  deep  pot  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  Bet  the  grapes  cook  in  this  manner 
for  an  hour  in  order  to  loosen  the  seeds. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  strain  through 
a  sieve,  being  careful  that  all  the  pulp 
goes  through.  Then  add  a  pint  of  good 
cider  vinegar.  3x/2  lbs.  of  sugar  and  a 
teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves. 
Return  to  the  fire  and  cook  until  thick. 

sf. 

Another  of  the  less  common  relishes  is 
peach  catsup,  made  as  follows :  Pare  and 
quarter  one  peck  of  firm,  ripe  peaches ; 
add  one  pint  of  water  to  the  peelings  and 


one  dozen  sliced  kernels ;  simmer  30  min¬ 
utes,  then  strain ;  add  peaches  to  the 
liquor  and  simmer  another  30  minutes ; 
add  one  cup  of  vinegar,  one-half  cup  each 
of  lemon  juice  and  sugar,  two  teaspoons 
of  ground  cinnamon  and  one-half  teaspoon 
each  of  ground  cloves,  mace  and  pepper, 
and  boil  very  slowly  until  as  thick  as  de¬ 
sired.  Seal  hot  in  pint  jars. 


Honey  Recipes 

Honey  Fancies. — One  small  cup  of  fat, 
iy2  cups  of  warm  honey,  three  eggs,  well 
beaten,  2 1/3  cups  barley  flour,  or  part 
rice  flour,  1  y2  cups  of  ground  rolled  oats, 
one  teaspoon  of  salt,  two  teaspoons  of 
cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  of  soda,  one  cup 
of  chopped  raisins,  one  cup  of  chopped 
nuts.  Mix  well  and  bake. 

Honey  Bran  Bread — One  cup  of  whole 
wheat  flour,  one  cup  of  bran,  one  teaspoon 
of  soda,  a  pinch  of  salt,  y2  cup  of  honey, 
one  cup  of  sour  milk,  y2  cup  of  raisins, 
floured.  Very  delicious. 

Honey  Oatmeal  Cookies. — Cream  to¬ 
gether  one  cup  of  sugar,  y2  cup  of  honey, 
%  cup  of  lard  or  butter,  six  tablespoons 
of  milk,  y2  cup  of  raisins,  two  cups  of 
rolled  oats  and  two  eggs.  Sift  together 
two  cups  of  flour,  y2  teaspoon  of  salt, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2074.  Ladies’  one- 
piece  slip-on  dress, 
having  convertible 
collar  and  long  or 
short  sleeves.  Sizes 
30,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
in.  bust. 


tucks  on  shoulder, 
and  long  sleeves  per¬ 
forated  for  shorter 
length.  Sizes  16,  18 
and  20  years.  Size 
18  years  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma- 
Twenty  cents. 


Size  38  re-  terial. 


quires  4 Vi  yds.  40-in. 
or  2"-i  yds.  54-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Twenty  cents. 


20  S3 


2068.  Tailored 
shirt  waist,  having  2053.  Two  -  piece 

tucked  or  plain  bosom  skirt’  slightly  gath¬ 
ered  at  waist;  lap 
front;  for  ladies  and  pockets  and  side-fas- 
misses.  Sizes  34,  36,  tening  belt; 

38.  40,  42  and  44  in. 


for 

ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  26,  28,  30,  32 
bust.  Size  38  requires  and  34  in.  waist. 
2%  yds.  36  to  40-in.  Size  28  waist  re¬ 
material  T  w  e  n  t  v  0uires  2%  NdS.  36- 
matenai.  twenty  in  material.  Twen- 

cents.  ty  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  35  cents. 


two  teaspoons  of  cream  of  tartar,  one 
teaspoon  of  soda,  one  teaspoon  of  cinna¬ 
mon.  Mix  together  and  roll  quite  thick. 

Honey  Drops. — 'One  cup  of  sugar,  one 
cup  of  butter,  y2  cup  of  honey,  one  cup 
of  water,  one  teaspoon  of  soda,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  five  cups  of  flour,  sifted,  with  one 
tablespoon  of  cinnamon.  Mix  well,  then 
drop  in  spoonsful  on  buttered  tins  some 
distance  apart  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Honey  Bread — To  one  cup  of  rolled 
oats  add  three  cups  of  boiling  water.  Bet 
stand  until  about  blood  heat,  then  add  one 
cup  of  honey,  one  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 
lukewarm  water,  one  teaspoon  of  salt  ; 
add  flour  enough  to  be  able  to  knead  into 
loaves  in  the  morning.  Bet  stand  over 
night,  well  protected  by  a  blanket ;  in  the 
morning  knead  and  put  into  pans.  Bake 
well,  and  when  the  loavfcs  have  risen, 
moisten  once,  while  baking,  with  honey 
and  milk. 

Honey  Rolls. — Dissolve  a  yeast  cake  in 
a  cup  of  warm  scalded  milk,  add  *4  lb.  of 
butter,  a  tablespoon  of  sugar  and  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  and  let  them  dissolve  in 
the  warm  milk.  Stir  in  the  well-beaten 
egg,  add  three  cups  of  flour.  The  milk 
must  not  be  too  warm  when  the  yeast 
cake  is  dissolved  in  it ;  let  the  latter  rise, 
knead  and  roll  it  out  into  thickness  of 
about  y2  inch,  spread  with  a  mixture 
made  of  y2  lb.  of  walnut  meats  chopped 
fine,  Vi  lb.  of  raisins  and  one  cup  of 
honey.  Form  into  rolls,  let  them  rise  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

HELEN  A.  LYNAN. 


be 


For  Your 
Children’s  Sake — 

Give  Your  Home  This  Comfort ! 

There’s  so  much,  nowadays,  to  attract  children  to  city  life! 

But  there’s  one  thing  you  can  give  your  home  that  can’t 
bettered  in  any  city. 

That’s  the  real,  thorough  heating  comfort  of  an 

InTERn/mon/iL 
OnEPiPE  He/iter 

Your  whole  house  filled  with  cozy  June  warmth,  circulating  through 
all  your  rooms.  Bedrooms  snug  and  comfortable  night  and  morning, 
regardless  of  the  bitterness  of  winter’s  worst  weather. 

How  your  children  will  enjoy  it  1 

And  with  the  coming  of  your  International  Onepipe  Heater,  the 
fuss  and  muss  and  ineffective  heating  of  stoves  goes  forever. 

When  you  think  of  all  that  an  International  Onepipe  Heater  can  mean  to  the 
contentment,  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  you  and  all  your  family — why,  not 
get  one! 

Then  you’ll  have  all  those  blessings— and  you’ll  get  them  with  true  economy. 
Because  the  International  Onepipe  is  a  well-built,  durable,  scientifically  designed 
Heater  that  lasts  for  many  years  and  gets  the  utmost  heat 
out  of  any  fuel  ordinarily  used  for  heating  pnrposes. 

Back  of  it  are  82  years  of  experience,  and  the  records  of 
thousands  of  thoroughly  well  satisfied  customers.  You’re 
safe  when  you  get  one. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

It  has  a  message  for  you — so  interesting  you  surely 
don’t  want  to  miss  it.  If  wood  is  your  only  fuel,  send  for 
catalog  of  special  Wood-Burning  Onepipe.  Write  now. 

INTERNATIONAL  HEATER  CO. 

6-26  Monroe  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

INTERNATIONAL  Boilers,  Furnaces  and  Onepipe 
Heaters  may  be  purchased  on  easy  payments  if  desired. 


InreRrMrioiML 
One  pipe 
HE4TER 


J 


IHTERH4TIOH4L 
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BOILERS,  FURNACES  Oil  E  PI  PE  HEATERS 


New300fwLam 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


make  bio  money 

Introducing  this  wonderful  new 
lamp.  Gives  soft,  brilliant  light; 
restful  to  eyes;  ideal  illumination. 
Bums  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Burns 
96%  air,  4%  fuel.  Absolutely  safe. 
Lights  with  match  Twenty  times 
brighter  than  wick  lamps.  Patented. 
Greatest  improvement  of  age.  Table 
lamps,  hanging  lamps,  lanterns. 
Work  all  or  spare  time.  You  simply 
take  orders.  We  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post  and  do  collecting.  Com¬ 
missions  paid  same  day  you  take 
orders.  No  experience  necessary. 
Get  started  at  once.  Big  season 
now  on.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  special  agents  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
669  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  O. 


Big  Bargain  Book 


SAVES 
YOU  $20  to~ 

$40  ON  RANGES— 

Bargain  prices  on  Gas  Stoves, 
Oil  Stoves,  Kitchen  Cabinets, 
Tables,  Refrigerators,  Fireless 

Cookers  —  Kitchen  needs  direct 
from  factory  at  rock- 
bottom  wholesale  prices 
and  Easy  Terms.  Tire 
biggest  money  saving 
opportunity  of  the  year. 
Everything  sent  to  your 
home  without  risk — on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Test  all  the  advantages  in  your 
own  home.  Imperial  Ranges 
save  money  every  day — use  less 
fuel— bake  better, cookquicker. 
America’s  Vi  Patented  features.  Write  now. 
Greatest  Value  ^  Get  low  prices.  Send  name  and 
address  for  Bargain  Book.  FREE.  No  obligation. 
THE  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  COMPANY 
■187  Detroit  Ave.  Established  1889  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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WHITE  HOUSE 
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Double  Package — Double  Sealed 


Simply  without  an  equal, 
its  wonderful  flavor  and 
aroma  delight  the  mort 
fastidious  with  their 
charm. 


IN  1.  3  AND  5  LBS..  ONLY 
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The  “Difficult”  Vegetables 
in  Ways  That  Are  Good 

If  you  like  vegetables  cooked  without 
meat,  as  we  do,  you  will  like  these  meth¬ 
ods  of  preparing  them,  and  if  you  try 
them  once  I  feel  sure  you  will  enjoy  try¬ 
ing  them  again.  We  think  one  enjoys 
more  of  that  delicate,  delicious  flavor  of 
the  vegetables  by  these  methods,  and  that 
they  are  more  wholesome  as  well  as  appe¬ 
tizing.  Some  of  these  may  help  you  with 
the  “impossible”  vegetables  which  you 
have  on  hand  and  “they  don’t  like.” 

Cabbage  Pie. — Use  one  medium-sized 
head  of  cabbage.  It  may  be  run  through 
the  food  chopper  before  cooking,  or  chop 
fine  after  it  is  tender.  Put  in  just  enough 
bailing  water  to  cook.  Allow  to  simmer 
gbntly  till  tender,  or  about  20  minutes. 
Cook  potatoes  with  jackets  on.  Peel, 
mash  and  season.  Blend  together  a  sauce 
of  one  tablespoon  cooking  oil,  one  table¬ 
spoon  flour,  two  chopped  onions.  Mix 
with  the  cabbage  and  let  simmer  about 
fjve  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  In  an 
oiled  casserole  or  baking  dish  put  about 
three  parts  of  the  cabbage  mixture.  Cover 
with  the  mashed  potatoes  and  bake  one 
hour,  or  until  the  top  browns  nicely. 

Creamed  English  Peas. — Shell  English 
peas.  Wash  the  pods,  put  on  in  cold 
Water,  boiling  two  or  three  minutes  to 
cook  out  their  sweetness.  .Pour  off  this 
liquid  and  in  it  cook  the  peas.  When  they 
are  tender  season  with  about  %  cup  thin 
cream  or  rich  milk  and  salt.  They  are 
more  delicious  if  this  sauce  is  thickened 
with  one  tablespoon  flour.  Prepared  in 
this  way  they  are  sweet  and  nutritious. 

New  Potatoes  and  English  Peas. — 
When  you  haven’t  enough  of  either  vege¬ 
table  for  a  separate  serving,  try  this. 
Cook  the  new  potatoes,  after  rubbing  off 
the  thin  brown  skin,  in  boiling  water,  till 
tender ;  the  peas  may  be  cooked  with  them 
if  you  wish.  Blend  two  tablespoons  flour 
with  %  cup  creamy  milk ;  stir  into  it  the 
hot  liquid  from  the  potatoes  and  peas  and 
stir  over  the  fire  till  thickened.  Pour 
over  the  hot  vegetables  and  serve. 

Creamed  Corn. —  (A  good  way  to  pre¬ 
pare  field  corn  for  table  use,  or  for  serv¬ 
ing  any  corn  slightly  hard  for  roasting 
ears.)  Cut  off  the  outer  edge  of  each  row 
of  grains.  With  back  of  knife  push  out 
the  yellow  eye  and  center  of  the  grain, 
leaving  the  hull  on  the  cob.  Wash  the 
tender  inside  husks  and  silks ;  put  them, 
with  the  cobs'  from  which  corn  was  cut, 
on  in  cold  water,  heat  and  boil  10  or  15 
minutes  to  extract  flavor  and  sweetness. 
Brain  off  this  liquid ;  save  for  cooking  the 
corn.  Put  the  fine  knife  or  cutter  on 
your  food  chopper  and  grind  through  the 
raw  corn.  Cook  corn  in  the  cob  liquid. 
Cook  in  the  double  boiler  two  hours,  add¬ 
ing  one  cup  creamy  milk,  and  season  to 
taste.  Add  more  milk  if  you  like  it  thin¬ 
ner.  It  will  require  stirring  only  occa¬ 
sionally.  If  cooked  directly  over  fire,  do 
not  add  milk  or  cream  till  almost  done ; 
use  water  to  thin.  Stir  constantly.  When 
cooked,  season  with  salt  and  cream.  It 
will  be  sweet  and  good. 

Cucumber  Fritters. — When  cucumbers 
are  plentiful  we  want  to  utilize  all  their 
wealth  of  mineral  salts.  Here  are  two 
methods  of  serving  them  :  If  the  variety 
of  cucumbers  you  have  is  bitter  when 
green,  wait  until  they  have  turned  slight¬ 
ly,  when  they  are  almost  ripe.  One  popu¬ 
lar  variety,  the  Davis  Perfect,  can  be  used 
only  when  at  least  that  third  of  the  vege¬ 
table  nearest  the  stem  end  is  removed, 
for  that  portion  is  very  bitter  when  raw 
or  cooked.  Peel  the  cucumbers.  Cut  in 
14-in.  slices.  Make  a  fritter  batter ;  one 
well-beaten  egg,  %  .cup  milk,  enough  flour 
to  make  a  drop  batter  (about  1%  cups), 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  salt  to 
taste.  Dip  each  slice  of  cucumber  in  this 
batter,  coating  it  well.  Fry  a  nice  brown 
and  serve  hot.  Or  you  may  dip  the  slices 
in  one-wrell  beaten  egg  thinned  with  about 
three  tablespoons  of  milk.  Then  roll  in 
fine  bread  crumbs,  cracker  crumbs,  flour 
or  cornmeal  and  fry  till  brown.  Cucum¬ 
bers  may  also  be  ground  through  the  food 
chopper,  stirrel  into  a  fritter  or  pan¬ 
cake  batter  and  fried  ;  or  lay  in  greased 
tin,  brush  top  lightly  with  butter  and 
bake. 

F  renc-h  Creamed  Cucumbers.  —  Pare 
thinly  three  or  four  large,  firm  cucum¬ 
bers.  Cut  in  eighths  lengthwise  and  re¬ 
move  seeds.  They  may  be  cut  in  cubes 
or  shorter  lengths  now.  Cook  in  a  small 
amount  of  boiling  water,  covering  closely 
and  simmer  till  tender.  Save  liquid  for 
sauce,  unless  it  is  acid,  when  it 
should  be  drained  off.  Make  a  good 
creamy  white  sauce.  Simmer  with  cu¬ 
cumbers  about  20  mimites.  Then  whip 
in  one  well-beaten  egg.  Season  when 
just  ready  to  serve  with  salt  and  two  tea¬ 
spoons  lemon  juice,  or,  better  still,  in¬ 
stead  of  this,  give  it  just  a  dash  of  mace 
and  a  teaspoon  of  minced  parsley.  Serve 
in  a  heated  dish,  covered  with  toasted 
bread  crumbs. 

Asparagus  and  Toast. — Wash  aspara¬ 
gus  and  cut  the  tender  ends  into  inch 
lengths.  Cook  in  a  little  boiling  water 
till  tender.  Season  with  cream  and  salt 
’  to  taste.  Have  several  slices  of  toast 
nicely  browned  on  both  sides,  cut  in  inch 
squares.  Stir  lightly  into  the  seasoned 
asparagus  just  before  serving.  Aspara¬ 
gus  on  toast  is  one  sort  of  dish,  but  as¬ 
paragus  served  in  this  way  is  quite  an¬ 
other,  for  every  bit  of  toast  is  tantaliz- 
ingly  laden  with  that  just-blending  cream 


and  asparagus  flavor  so  that  it  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  delicious.  Some  folks  who 
do  not  like  asparagus  do  not  mind  a  sec¬ 
ond  helping.  Try  it. 

Creamed  Carrots. — Wash  and  scrape 
carrots  and  slice  thinly.  Cover  with 
boiling  water  and  cook  till  tender.  Make 
a  creamy  white  sauce,  thickening  with 
one  or  two  teaspoons  flour.  Stir  in  the 
hot  liquid  from  the  carrots,  season  with 
.salt,  add  hot  carrots  and  serve. 

Summer  Squash  (or  Patty  Pane), 
Southern  Method. — These  are  better  when 
young  and  tender  enough  to  press  the  nail 
through  the  skin.  Do  not  peel  or  take  out 
the  seeds,  but  cut  across  in  thick  slices. 
Boil  in  as  little  water  as  possible  for  30 
or  45  minutes.  Mash  squaeh.  Slice  one 
large  onion  in  hot,  oiled  frying  pan  and 
fry  to  a  golden  brown.  Mix  together  the 
mashed  squash  and  fried  onion.  Season 
with  salt  and  a  little  cream.  Heat  and 
serve.  If  squashes  are  older,  peel,  re¬ 
move  seeds,  slice  in  half-inch  slices  and 
serve  ae  above.  Or  fry  and  sprinkle  with 
brown  sugar  while  hot. 

DAVIDA  R.  SMITH. 


Sauerkraut;  Keeping 
Vegetables 

Will  you  let  me  know  how  to  make 
sauerkraut,  and  the  best  methods  for 
keeping  carrots,  turnips,  beets,  green  pep¬ 
pers,  etc.?  I  want  to  keep  them  fresh,  if 
possible.  m.  M. 

Kraut  is  made  by  cutting  cabbage  into 
fine  shreds,  packing  firmly  with  salt,  and 
allowing  it  to  ferment.  Eartbenwai’e  jars 
are  the  best  containers  for  kraut,  but 
straight-sided  barrels  of  cypress  may  be 
used,  with  a  layer  of  loose  cabbage  or 
grape  leaves  in  the  bottom.  Trim  off  the 
outer  green  leaves  of  the  cabbage  and  re¬ 
move  the  core.  Put  a  layer  of  cabbage  in 
the  container,  sprinkle  with  salt,  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  container  is  full,  using  in 
the  proportion  of  1  lb.  of  salt  to  40  lbs.  of 
cabbage.  Sprinkle  salt  over  the  top  layer 
of  cabbage,  and  then  lay  over  it  one  or 
two  layers  of  cheesecloth,  tucking  it  down 


at  the  sides.  Put  on  this  a  plate  or  piece 
of  board  (do  not  use  pine),  and  place  a 
weight  on  this.  Let  the  kraut  remain  in 
a  moderately  warm  room  until  fermenta¬ 
tion  ceases  (eight  or  ten  days)  ;  then 
keep  in  a  cool  place.  It  may  be  sealed 
with  melted  paraffin,  forming  a  layer 
Vs  in.  thick  over  the  surface. 

Green  peppers  should  be  canned.  Re¬ 
move  stem  and  seeds ;  do  not  blanch. 
Pack  tight  in  hot  sterilized  jars,  add  two 
teaspoons  salt  to  a  quart  jar,  and  fill 
with  boiling  water.  Put  rubber  and  cap 
in  position,  bring  wire  over  top.  but  do 
not  seal  tight,  and  process  in  boiler  two 
hours,  continuing  from  time  water  begins 
to  boil.  Seal  tight  without  opening  jars. 

Beets,  carrots  and  turnips  require  a 
cool  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere 
in  storage.  For  home  use  the  best  and 
easiest  way  is  to  place  them  in  tight  bar¬ 
rels  or  boxes  in  a  cool  part  of  the  cellar. 
Mix  a  little  soil,  sand  or  sawdust,  be¬ 
tween  the  roots,  and  spread  about  four 
inches  over  the  top.  Covered  in  this  way 
they  will  not  be  harmed  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  cellar  goes  below  freezing. 
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You  should  have  this  cleaner 

it’s  non- electric 


The  Vacuette  runs  without  electricity. 
So,  no  home  need  be  without  the  help 
of  this  wonderful  vacuum  cleaner. 

Its  powerful  air  suction — created  simply 
by  gliding  over  the  floor  —  cleans  deep 
down  into  the  nap  of  your  rugs  and 
carpets.  A  fast  revolving  bristle  brush 
quickly  takes  up  lint,  thread  and  all 
surface  dirt. 

And  the  Vacuette  is  exceedingly  light 
and  easy  to  use.  You  can  carry  it  any¬ 
where  in  the  house  —  upstairs  or  down 
without  the  least  effort. 


Yet  it  is  sturdily  built  of  the  finest 

jf.  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  and  Modern  Priscilla 

THE  SCOTT  &  FETZER  COMPANY 
1916  West  114th  Street  ....  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Vacuettes,  Limited,  Miller  Building,  48  York  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


materials,  and  guaranteed  for  five  years 
of  hard,  uninterrupted  service. 

Best  of  all,  the  Vacuette  has  no  upkeep  cost 
and  is  very  inexpensive  to  buy.  You  can 
purchase  it  on  time  payments  if  you  like. 

Get  rid  of  the  dust-raising  broom  and  the 
ineffective,  old  fashioned  carpet  sweeper. 
Learn  all  about  the  Vacuette.  Find  out 
how  it  will  help  you  cut  down  your 
work  and  simplify  your  housekeeping. 

Let  us  send  you  the  beautiful,  instructive 
book  shown  below. 

Write  for  it  today — 

ITS  FREE! 
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t  u  aeile 

non  electric 
VACUUM  CLEANER 
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Tells  yon  how  to  make  your 
floor  coverings  look  better  and 
last  longer— now  to  remove  all 
kinds  of  stains —  how  to  keep 
out  moths  — how  to  simplify 
your  housework— and  all  about 
the  Vacuette.  Write  for  it  to¬ 
day  and  we’ll  send  it  by  return 
k  mail  free.  Do  it  now.  J 
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Greatest  Range 

Improvement 

of  a 

Generation 
7fi<pfummii§ijphonFluQ 


You  have  none  of  the  annoyances 
of  a  slow  oven — and  perfect  bak¬ 
ing  is  assured  with  the  Summit 
Syphon  Flue  attached  to  any  Sum¬ 
mit  coal  burning  range,  because 
you  get  more  heat  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  to  every  part  of  the  oven. 
Even  with  a  low  Are  your  oven  is 
always  ready  and  it  is  never  neces¬ 
sary  to  force  the  fire  for  good  re¬ 
sults. 


Syphon  Summit 

Ranges 


The  Summit  Syphon  Flue  is  pat¬ 
ented  and  made  exclusively  by  us. 
It  can  be  fitted  to  all  Summit  coal 
burning  ranges,  including  our  com¬ 
bination  coal  and  gas  ranges, 
which  are  made  in  Pearl  Gray, 
Turquoise  Blue,  Brown  and  White 
Porcelain  Enamel.  Write  for  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 


Summit  Foundrij  Co 

Geneva.  N.Y 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

*5*  AND  75*  f*CKA6ES  EVERYWHERE 


&RN  BIG  MO 

'  AT  HOME 
WEAVING 


5  EASY*  i  Colonial  Rugs,  carpet, 
lunuTiliv  etc., from  new  or  waste  textilemateri- 
jmUN  I  riLTi  al.  HOW  is  your  opportunity  to  start  a 
‘-rAVMFNtS J  big-paying  home  business  and  equal 
■  the  success  of  thousands  of  enthusias¬ 

tic  weavers  everywhere.  No  experience  needed,  you  learn 
instantly  with  our  simple  directions,  fully  protected  by 
our  Cash  Refund  Guarantee  allowing  10  daj-3  trial.  WRITE 
T00AT  for  our  FREE  Loom  Book,— it  tells  how  to  increase 
your  income,  and  quotes  reduced  prices  and  easy  terms 
on  our  wonderful  new  looms. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  488  Factory  St.,  B00NVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery  ware1  ccook- 

ingware.  Glassware,  etc.,  shipped  direct  from  factory  to 
consumer.  Write  us  for  partic.  E.  SWASET  S  C0-.  Portland,  Mains 


FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BESTWAY  for  CleaningThem 
THE  BESTW4Y  MFC.  CO.  Aberdeen,  Maryland 


Baby  Loves 

A  Bath  With 

Cuticura 

Soan 


Canning  Meat 


I  do  not  care  to  can  a  small  amount  of 
meat  at  a  time,  as  it  requires  such  a 
large  amount  of  fuel.  I  find  it  easier  and 
cheaper  to  can  nearly  a  whole  quarter  of 
beef.  Scrub  the  wash  boiler  and  cook  it 
in  that,  adding  to  a  boiler  two-thirds  full 
of  meat  one  quart  of  sliced  onions,  two 
quarts  sliced  carrots  and  one  quart  sliced 
turnips  and  one  cup  salt.  More  than 
cover  the  contents  with  water,  cover  and 
cook  until  the  meat  can  be  easily  removed 
from  the  bones. 

While  the  meat  is  cooking  I  get  the 
jars  and  jar  rings  sterilized  and  tested. 
When  the  meat  is  cooked  it  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool  enough  to  be  easily  handled. 
Fill  the  cans  lightly  with  the  meat,  do 
not  press  down,  then  fill  to  within  one 
inch  of  the  top  with  the  liquid.  When  all 
the  meat  is  in  the  jars  I  estimate  about 
how  many  jars  of  liquid  I  have  left,  and 
in  each  jar  I  put  one  cup  peeled  and  diced 
potatoes,  and  fill  up  the  jars  with  the 
liquid.  I  usually  have  about  10  jars  of 
the  potatoes  and  liquid  and  12  cans  of 
meat.  I  put  them  all  in  my  washtub,  as 
my  boiler  is  not  large  enough.  I  have  a 
slat  rack  for  the  bottom.  Let  them  stand 
with  covers  adjusted  until  morning,  and 
after  breakfast  is  out  of  the  way  I  put 
the  tub  on  the  stove  and  fill  with  cold 
water  to  a  depth  of  one  inch  above  the 
tops  of  the  cans.  Boil  for  two  hours 
after  the  water  commences  to  boil. 

The  tub  should  be  covered  closely  and 
keep  the  water  over  the  tops  of  the  cans 
by  adding  a  quart  or  twq  of  hot  water  at 
a  time.  If  there  is  no  other  way  to  heat 
the  extra  water  I  put  what  I  need  in  the 
teakettle  and  set  on  top  of  the  tub. 

I  prefer  the  Mason  jars  for  cold  pack 
canning ;  these  covers  I  screw  uutil  they 
catch,  then  turn  a  quarter  of  a  round 
back,  as  covers  need  to  be  loose  to  re¬ 
lease  the  pressure  inside  the  can.  I  use 
only  new  and  best  grade  jar  rings.  When 
tightening  the  Mason  jars  after  processing 
do  not  screw  too  tight ;  the  rubber  ring 
is  soft  from  the  prolonged  heat  and  the 
edge  of  the  cover  will  cut  into  them.  Just 
turn  until  tight,  the  rubber  being  so  hot 
it  will  stick  close  to  the  cover,  and  when 
you  open  the  cans  they  will  have  to  be 
inverted  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  before  you  can  turn  them. 

When  I  use  the  glass-top  cans  I  only 
adjust  the  tops  and  clamps,  but  do  not 
snap  them  down. 

When  the  meat  has  cooked  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  let  the  fire  die  down  a  lit¬ 
tle  and  remove  the  cover  to  cool  the  con¬ 
tents  about  15  minutes.  Bring  your  kitch¬ 
en  table  close  to  the  stove,  and  no  matter 
what  the  covering  to  the  table  is,  cover 
again  with  several  thicknesses  of  news¬ 
paper.  Exclude  all  drafts.  It  is  easier  to 
remove  the  jars  from  the  bath  if  some  of 
the  water  is  dipped  out.  I  use  a  long- 
handled  skimmer  to  reach  down  under¬ 
neath  the  jars  to  raise  them  enough  so  I 
can  grasp  them  firmly.  The  work  should 
be  done  quickly,  and  a  little  assistance 
at  this  stage  of  the  work  is  advisable.  As 
I  place  them  on  the  table  I  have  some¬ 
one  tighten  the  covers.  The  removing  of 
the  hot  jars  from  the  processing  hath  is 
to  me  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  job, 
as  care  must  be  taken  that  none  tip  over. 

Of  course  if  one  wishes,  more  vege¬ 
tables  and  potatoes  may  be  added  to  the 
broth.  My  object  in  adding  the  potatoes 
is  twofold'.  I  have  a  nice  stew  all  ready 
to  heat,  if  I  have  unexpected  company, 
and  I  have  time  in  the  Winter  to  peel 
small  potatoes  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted,  and  then,  potatoes  are  expensive 
in  the  early  Summer. 

I  also  make  a  little  dried  beef.  I  cut 
the  nice  lean  meat  into  two  or  three 
pieces  weighing  2  or  3  lbs.  each,  and 
pickle  them  for  10  days,  then  smoke 
them  just  as  I  do  my  pork.  Then  I  wrap 
them  in  brown  paper  ;  glue,  not  paste,  all 
edges  down,  hang  by  a  stout  string  in 
the  barrel  in  which  they  were  smoked  it 
you  have  no  smokehouse.  Put  the  ban  el 
in  a  cool,  dark  place  ;  see  that  the  barrel 
sits  firmly  on  the  floor,  and  that  there  are 
no  holes  for  the  mice  to  enter.  Insects 
do  not  like  the  smell  of  the  smoky  bar¬ 
rel,  and  do  not  disturb  the  meat.  _  I  keep 
hams  this  way  until  August.  This  dried 
beef  will  not  be  bright  colored  like  the 
commercial  dried  beef,  nor  as  tender,  hut 


it  is  nice 


for  a  change. 

FLORE  STCE  II ADLEY . 


Pickled  Sweet  Apples 

Here  is  a  very  good  way  to  use  sweet 
apples.  Make  sweet  pickles  of  them. 
Take  out  the  blossom  ends  and  pare  if 
large  apples  are  used;  if  small  ones, 
leave  the  skins  and  stem  to 1  Cook  until 
tender  in  the  following:  One  quart  vine¬ 
gar.  3  or  4  lbs.  brown  sugar  or  part 
granulated  and  part  maple;  one  large 
tablespoon  each  cloves,  cinnamon  and 
allspice,  tied  in  a  cloth.  Use  more  sugar 
if  liked  very  rich.  When  tender  pack  in 
jars  and  cover  with  liquid  in  which  they 
were  cooked.  These  will  keep  if  not 
sealed  air-tight.  hazel  grant. 


Duck  Lace 

First  row.  —  Make  a  chain  of  50 
stitches. 

Second  row. — A  tr  in  3d  stitch  from 
hook,  a  tr.  in  next  stitch,  13  spaces  with 
two  chains,  between  chain  1.  skip  1  stitch 
of  chain,  3  tr.  in  next  st.,  chain  2,  treble 
in  same  stitch,  skip  1,  st  in  chain,  3  tr. 
in  next  chain,  2  treble  in  same. 

Third  row. — Chain  3,  3  tr.  in  chain  2 
of  previous  row.  chain  2,  1  tr.  in  same, 


treble  in  treble  (this  is  the  bottom  of 
every  row),  6  sp.,  4  tr.,  6  sp.,_  1  tr.,  chain 
3,  turn. 

Fourth  row. — Six  sp.,  7  tr.,  5  sp..  3 
tr.,  chain  2,  3  tr.  in  next  chain  2  (for 
the  bottom.) 

Fifth  row. — Four  sp.,  10  tr.,  G  sp., 
treble  in  treble  twice. 

Sixth  row. — Six  sp..  13  tr.,  1  sp.,  4  tr., 

1  sp.,  bottom  as  before. 

Seventh  row. — One  sp.,  19  tr.,  6  sp., 

2  tr.  in  2  tr.,  chain  3,  turn 

Eighth  row. — Six  sp.,  13  tr.,  1  sp.,  4 
tr.,  1  sp.,  through  the  bottom  as  before. 
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Crocheted  Duck  Lace 

Ninth  row. — Three  sp.,  13  tr.,  6  sp.,  tr. 
in  tr.  chain  3.  turn. 

Tenth  row. — Two  sp.,  10  tr.,  1  sp.,  13 
tr.,  1  sp..  4  tr.,  1  sp.,  bottom. 

Eleventh  row. — One  sp.,  19  tr.,  1  sp., 
4  tr.,  1  sp.,  4  tr.,  2  sp.,  tr.  in  tr.  2  times. 

Twelfth  rowr. —  (Chain  3  for  top),  3 
sp.,  4  tr.,  16  tr.,  3  sp.,  bottom. 

Thirteenth  row’. — Four  sp.,  10  tr.,  2 
sp..  4  tr.,  3  sp.4  2  tr.  in  2  tr.,  3  chain, 
turn. 

Fourteenth  row. — Three  sp..  4  tr.,  9 
sp.,  bottom  as  before,  mrs.  m.  m.  gunk. 


Tennessee  Notes 

'While  cool  nights  are  a  relief  after 
such  hot,  sweltering  weather,  one  be¬ 
gins  to  look  ahead  and  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  zero  nights  and  days.  No 
doubt  millions  are  like  myself,  altering, 
letting  down,  taking  up.  splicing,  and 
patching,  and  I  find  the  sewing  machine 
the  best  of  friends,  as  w’ell  as  a  safety 
razor  blade  for  ripping. 

First  in  mending,  the  boys  have 
reached  the  age  where  conspicuous 
patches  don’t  set  well,  and  for  the  first 
smaller  rents  in  coats  and  pants  the 
jacket  is  sacrificed.  Everyday  shirts  and 
sometimes  Sunday  ones  are  made  at 
home ;  pieces  of  the  goods  washed, 
boiled  and  hung  in  the  air  a  few’  days 
color  or  fade  to  match  the  garment,  but 
I  usually  make  twfKvof  a  color,  and  the 
two  combined  will  last  a  while. 

Stockings  are  more  often  patched  than 
darned,  and  then  refooted  if  worth  the 
trouble.  Women’s  discarded  coats  make 
over  w’ell  in  suits  for  small  boys,  and  the 
lighter  weights  into  school  dresses  for 
girls,  yet  many  people  let  them  hang 
around  until  moth-eaten. 

I  have  worked  over  twro  navy  blouses 
for  school  wear  for  Thelma,  and  have  in 
view  two  skirts  from  a  couple  of  pairs 
of  navy '  trousers.  They  are  good  cloth 
and  why  let  them  lie  around  here  to 
harbor  moths? 

The  best  parts  of  twro  silk  shirts 
made  two  little  boys’  cute  blouses,  and 
some  old  pongee  waists  worked  up  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  same  way.  A  w’ide  white 
check  skirt  made  a  nice  Sunday  shirt, 
and  one  that  wrill  wear  well  too. 

Rug  making  calls  for  much  dyeing,  and 
old  faded  dresses  are  helped  wonderfully 
by  a  dye  bath.  A  comfort  top  is  under 
w’ay  of  pieces  too  thick  to  work  up  in 
rugs.  When  finished  it  is  to  be  lined 
w’ith  a  cotton  blanket,  padded  with  cotton 
and  tied  with  yarn.  I  have  just  finished 
sewing  together,  after  stitching  on  ma¬ 
chine,  a  comfort  top,  pieced  on  squares 
of  paper,  crazy  fashion.  A  comfort  that 
is  a  bit  dilapidated  has  been  wrell  washed, 
so  with  a  domestic  lining  colored  dark 
blue  and  interlined  with  worn  comfort 
and  one  layer  of  soft  home-grown  and 
home-batted  cotton,  the  pieced  top  added 
and  tacked  with  heavy  cotton  thread,  I 
shall  have  an  extra  heavy  cover  at  a 
small  cost.  No,  I  am  not  going  to  bat 
the  cotton  ;  I  can.  but  I  am  a  bit  slow, 
and  one  of  my  good  neighbors  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  come  when  I  get  my  lining  framed 
and  bat  for  me.  Nothing  like  good 
friends,  is  there?  I  think  not,  anyway. 

To  lengthen  dress  waists  two  rows  of 
flat  braid  for  woolen  dresses  hide  the 
seams  or  piecings.  and  insertion  answers 
the  purpose  in  light  dresses.  A  small  in¬ 
set  or  gusset  at  the  seam  behind  in 
breeches  helps  wonderfully  to  enlarge  the 
waist  line.  One  can  manage  and  con¬ 
trive  many  ways  wifh  cloth,  but  shoes 
mean  digging  down  in  your  pocket-book, 
or  scraping  the  poultry  off  the  roost  to 
purchase.  But  even  their  wearing  qual¬ 
ities  can  he  prolonged  by  reasonablel  care, 
though  children  are  very  careless.  The 
first  rips  attended  to  before  the  shoe 
loses  its  shape  will  not  be  so  hard  to 
keep  sewed.  A  bit  of  leather  to  lift  up 
the  run-down  heel  or  side  used  in  time 
keeps  the  shoe  in  shape,  as  well  as  oil 
to  keep  the  leather  pliable  and  soft.  After 
all  it’s  the  little  things  that  count. 

MRS.  D.  B.  V. 


FREE! 


NEW 

MONEY  SAVING 
BOOK 


Buy  direct  from  factory ! 
Save  K  to  yi  on  your 
Stove,  range  or  furnace. 
Take  advantage  of  the 
biggest  SALE  in  our  24 
years. _  Kalamazoo 
quality  is  thehighest ;  prices  are 
drock.  Thi9  is  the  year' to 
Send  for  our  big,  newcata- 
full  of  new  ideas,  new  fea¬ 
tures,  new  models.  200  bargains  ix 
heating  stoves,  gas  ranges,  combina¬ 
tion  ranges, 
coal  ranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe 
and  pipeless,  and  household 
goods.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 

30  days'  trial.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Quick, safe  delivery. 

530,000  pleased  customers. 

Write  today 
for  Your  FREE 
Book  Now  Ready 
KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO. 

173  Rochester  Ave. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Pipeless 
Furnace 

We  beat  them  all  on  many  points 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot. 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included. 
Smyth-Despard  Co. 

907-915  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.Y. 


The 

“Pride” 


Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains,  yet  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4*$  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  SL  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avej.  N.  ¥.  C 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Training  in  Kindness 

We  all  like  the  kindly,  unselfish  person 
■who  is  mindful  of  others.  We  want  our 
children  to  grow  up  into  men  and  women 
of  fine  character.  But  do  we  teach  them 
with  definite  aim,  not  only  by  example, 
but  by  having  them  practice  it,  the  virtue 
of  kindliness?  Kindness,  like  music,  needs 
to  be  practiced,  and  I  believe  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  encouraged  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

I  know  of  one  school  whose  teacher  en¬ 
deavors  to  teach  this  beautiful  grace  to 
her  pupils.  The  results  have  been  won¬ 
derful.  After  several  years  of  this  train¬ 
ing  it  is  delightful  to  see  how  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  developed  initiative  in  thinking 
of  others,  and  in  the  performance  of  kind 
acts.  Not  all  communities  are  so  favored 
as  to  have  a  teacher  of  this  type,  but 
every  mother  can  resolve  to  train  her 
children  in  this  way. 

When  I  read  some  time  ago  in  The 
R,  N.-Y.  of  the  family  who  had  moved 
into  a  new  community  and  were  ostra¬ 
cized  in  the  social  life  of  it  as  well  as  at 
school,  I  thought  of  a  little  incident  that 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  school  I 
have  mentioned.  A  new  family  had 
moved  into  a  poor  little  house  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  large  farm.  The  father  had 
worked  some  for  the  farmers,  but  for  some 
months  he  had  been  ill.  People  were  sor¬ 
ry,  of  course,  but  no  man  or  woman  felt- 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
the  newcomers  was  on  their  particular 
shoulders.  When  school  opened  and  the 
oldest  little  girl  started  to  school,  the 
teacher  noticed  that  while  the  child  was 
clean,  the  same  little  dress  appeared  on 
her  week  after  week.  The  weather  was 
chilly,  but  she  suspected  from  the  limp 
way  in  which  the  little  garment  hung  that 
there ,  was  ny  petticoat  beneath.  The 
lunches  each  day  told  a  pitiful  tale,  and 
she  decided  to  call  at  once  on  the  family 
and  find  out  the  conditions  at  first  hand. 
Being  a  woman  of  rare  tact  and  beauty  of 
character,  she  so  made  her  sympathy  felt 
that  the  tragic  facts  of  the  home  were 
soon  revealed.  Another  child  was  soon 
to  be  added  to  the  family.  The  father’s 
earnings  had  long  since  vanished.  There 
was  no  money  to  provide  for  present 
needs,  much  less  to  meet  future  emergen¬ 
cies.  The  teacher  went  home  thought¬ 
fully  mapping  out  a  plan  for  relief. 
Through  friends  she  would  see  that  the 
mother  entered  a  hospital  in  a  nearby 
town.  Several  charitable  families  would 
help  with  the  food  and  clothing.  This 
was  the  first  year  of  her  teaching  in  the 
place,  and  she  saw  that  there  was  another 
need  as  vital  as  the  wants  of  the  family  ; 
the  people  of  the  community  needed  to  be 
taught  to  think  in  terms  of  others.  She 
would  start  with  the  children.  When  the 
little  girl  was  absent  from  school  one  ses¬ 
sion  she  presented  a  few  of  the  facts  in 
the  case.  By  her  sympathetic  personality 
she  managed  so  to  stir  the  childish  imag¬ 
inations  that  each  little  one  saw  itself  in 
the  place  of  the  unfortunate  child.  Noth¬ 
ing  more  was  needed.  Nothing  more  ever 
is  needed.  When  she  called  for  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  some  things  that  might  be  done 
for  Janet  and  the  little  brother  at  home, 
how  the  little  hands  flew  up,  and  how  the 
eyes  shone,  as  each  child  thought  of  some¬ 
thing  !  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  all 
the  arithmetic  classes  were  heard  that 
day.  Perhaps  the  geography  or  language 
lesson  was  omitted.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  am  sure  that  there  was  a  lesson  taught 
that  day  that  will  bear  fruit  when  many 
other  things  have  been  forgotten. 

The  children  were  guided  so  that  there 
might  be  a  tactful  bestowal  of  their 
favors.  The  next  day  one  little  girl  shy¬ 
ly  approached  with  :  “My  mamma  is  go¬ 
ing  to  pack  enough  lunch  for  both  you 
and  me,  Janet,  because  your  mamma  and 
papa  are  not  well.”  Every  day  there  was 
something  to  take  Lome  to  the  little 
brother.  Warm  clothing  was  brought  for 
both  of  them.  Food  and  fuel  were  taken 
to  the  home,  and  a  wonderful  outfit  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  new  baby  by  the  parents 
who  had  been  interested  in  the  family 
through  their  children.  Medical  treat¬ 
ment  was  provided  for  the  father,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  there  was  work  for 
him,  so  that  the  little  family  was  soon  on 
a  self-sustaining  basis.  Legalized  charity 
would  have  provided  for  the  family,  of 
course,  if  the  neighbors  had  not,  but  legal¬ 
ized  forms  of  charity  can  never  take  the 
place  of  the  warm  personal  touch,  and 
more  valuable  than  anything  else,  to  my 
mind,  was  the  training  the  children  re¬ 
ceived. 

In  this  school  the  new  pupil  is  met 
with  friendly  advances  from  both  teacher 
and  pupils,  who  vie  with  each  other  in 
courteous,  kindly  acts  to  make  the  new¬ 
comer  feel  at  home.  This  spirit  is  in 
happy  contrast  with  the  one  usually 
manifested.  Generally  the  new  child  in 
school  is  a  little  alien  who  must  prove 
himself  before  he  is  taken  into  comrade¬ 
ship.  If  the  child  is  shy  and  self-con¬ 
scious,  the  first  few  weeks  in  a  new  school 
are  torture.  When  flowers  are  to  be  had 
the  children  bring  them  to  school  and  ar¬ 
range  them  in  pretty  paper  baskets  of 
school  construction,  and  they  are  sent  to 
the  sick  and  old  in  the  community.  Just 
what  this  means  to  a  shut-in  cannot  be 
appreciated  by  one  who  has  never  filled 
that  role. 

In  every  neighborhood  there  are  some 
children  who  see  the  various  holidays  go 
by  with  aching  little  hearts  because  for 
them  there  is  nothing  that  sets  the  day 
apart  from  other  days.  I  know  of  one 
dear  lady,  who,  mindful  of  her  own  bar¬ 
ren  childhood,  sees  that  some  appropriate 


reminder  is  provided  for  every  child  in  the 
community  that  otherwise  would  have  to 
go  without.  At  Valentine’s  Day  a  few 
cents  expended  in  an  affair  of  paper  lace, 
roses  and  cupids,  sent  to  some  lonely  lit¬ 
tle  one  who  expects  nothing,  will  bring 
joy  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  cost,  and 
will  be  a  magic  messenger  of  happiness. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  all  too  little 
happiness  in  the  world,  and  if  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  any  of  us  to  add  to  the  sum  total 
of  it,  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  do  so,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  means  so  little  effort  on 
our  part.  Those  of  us  who  have  an  auto 
or  even  a  horse  and  buggy — do  we  some¬ 
times  think  of  those  in  our  neighborhood 
to  whom  a  ride  is  a  very  real  treat?  There 
are  not  many  of  us  deliberately  unkind, 
but  we  are  all  more  or  less  thoughtless. 
So  I  believe  that  it  is  more  than  worth 
while  to  train  the  children  in  acts  of  gra¬ 
cious  kindness  till  it  becomes  “second 
nature”  to  them.  Not  alone  for  the  sake 
of  the  unfortunate,  but  for  the  enrich¬ 
ing  of  their  own  lives  also. 

MRS.  CHARLES  JOHNSTON. 


Good  Homemade  Yeast 

Four  quarts  boiling  water,  one-fourth 
cake  compressed  yeast,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  one-half  cup  salt,  one  teaspoon  of 
ginger,  two  medium-sized  potatoes,  and 
one-eighth  of  a  small  cake  of  compressed 
hops,  or  about  a  handful  of  loose  hops, 
as  picked  from  the  vine  and  dried.  We 
always  raised  our  hops.  Steep  the 
hops  in  the  boiling  water  15  min¬ 
utes,  then  strain  out  the  hops  and 
throw  them  away.  Boil  the  potatoes  in 
the  hop  tea  until  done.  Mash  them  fine, 
leaving  them  in  the  hop  water.  Mix  the 
flour,  sugar  and  salt  dry  (you  can  leave 
out  the  ginger  if  you  do  not  like  it,  but 
the  yeast  will  not  keep  so  well).  Beat  all 
together  with  cold  water  to  a  thin  batter, 
turn  this  cold  batter  into  the  boiling  hop 
tea  and  potatoes ;  cook  slowly  until  the 
mass  looks  a  little  thick  and  clear,  like 
starch.  When  done,  set  aside  to  cool. 
When  about  the  temperature  of  freshly 
drawn  milk,  add  two  yeast  cakes  that 
have  been  softening  in  warm  wat<>r  while 
you  prepared  the  other  ingredients,  beat 
thoroughly,  set  in  a  warm  place  until 
light  and  foamy,  and  it  is  ready  to  put 
away.  Turn  into  glass  bottles  or  cans. 
Do  not  fill  the  cans  more  than  two-thirde 
full,  as  the  yeast  will  get  foamy  every 
time  it  is  disturbed.  Put  on  rubber  ring 
and  covers,  but  do  not  fasten  down  tight 


as  the  cans  might  burst ;  keep  in  a  cool 
place.  I  have  kept  this  kind  of  yeast  a 
long  time.  Use  one  cup  for  four  loaves  of 
bread.  Cook  the  hops  in  enameled  ware, 
as  iron  or  tin  gives  it  a  bad  color  and 
taste.  This  yeast  keeps  a  long  time  in  a 
cool  place,  and  can  be  renewed  by  using  a 
cupful  of  the  yeast  as  a  starter. 

Yeast  cakes  can  be  made  by  putting 
the  salt,  sugar  and  ginger  in  the  boiling 
hop  and  potato ;  stir  in  cornmeal  until  a 
spoon  will  stand  up  in  the  mass,  set  aside* 
to  cool.  When  cool  as  new  milk,  stir  in 
two  softened  yeast  cakes,  let  rise  like 
bread.  Put  some  flour  on  the  pastry 
board  (graham  flour  is  best),  knead  as 
you  would  a  loaf  of  bread,  roll? out  and 
cut  into  rounds  or  squares,  as  for  cook¬ 
ies  ;  spread  on  plates  to  dry  near  the  fire. 
Do  not  get  too  hot,  as  to  scald  kills  the 
yeast  germ.  Turn  often  ;  when  thorough¬ 
ly  dry  put  away  in  a  cool  dry  place.  The 
tin  or  paper  cans  coffee  comes  in,  or  a 
cracker  box,  will  keep  them  nicely.  Use 
the  same  as  the  yeast  you  buy. 

MRS.  J.  H.  B. 

More  About  Uninvited 
Company 

The  last  of  September  is  here,  but  not 
the  last  of  company.  As  I  write  after 
resting  my  aching  shoulders  I  can  count 
four  fine  sheets,  one  large  heavy  bed¬ 
spread,  six  or  more  fine  pillow  slips,  be¬ 
sides  napkins  and  tablecloths  and  what 
not,  that  goes  with  having  company,  be¬ 
sides  a  dirty,  untidy  house  to  clean  up, 
after  the  sixth  invasion  of  company  that 
was  not  invited  but  just  came  and  asked 
if  it  would  be  convenient.  Who  can  say 
no?  And  more  are  just  waiting  a  few 
days,  and  on  they  come  for  free  board 
and  bed  and  rest.  My  garden  has  been 
so  neglected  that  weeds  are  everywhere  ; 
just  too  tired  to  use  the  hoe  if  by  chance 
I  have  a  few  minutes. 

I  do  think  it  is  a  shame  the  way  city 
people  act,  and  some  are  a  disgrace  to 
our  homes,  with  all  the  paint  and  powder 
and  make-up,  and  in  all  a  perfect  sham. 
We  country  housekeepers  are  just  noth¬ 
ing,  in  their  walk  of  life,  but  who  is  the 
best  in  a  moral  standpoint?  Now  there 
are  exceptions;  that  is  true;  but  so  there 
are  in  anything. 

We  have  always  been  hospitable,  but 
with  no  help  and  past  the  half-way  mark 
in  age,  it  seems  we  certainly  will  be 
obliged  to  asert  our  rights  very  soon. 


There  are  but  two  out  of  the  six  I  could 
or  would  go  to  visit  if  we  ever  could  get 
away.  I  read  with  interest  article  on 
this  last,  yean?  Frances  Barnard  ex¬ 
pressed  my  sentiments.  This  is  just 
another  case  where  the  farmer  will  have 
to  do  it  himself.  Next  to  the  city  auto 
thief  is  the  self-invited  company. 

MRS.  B.  P.  s. 


Sweet-Milk  Graham  Gem 

A  Muffin  for  the  Epicure. — “Just  tin; 
best  ever,  but  there  never  are  half  enough 
of  them,”  comes  the  verdict  after  one  of 
those  rare  breakfasts  when  we  have  had 
the  best  muffins  that  ever  were.  Golden- 
brown  pancake®,  delicate  pop-overs,  crisp 
waffles  and  French  fried  toast — none  of 
them  have  the  elusive  appeal  inspired  by 
genuine  goodness  that  is  called  forth  by 
mother's  sweet  milk  graham  gems!  The 
natural  nutty  sweetness  of  the  grain,  del¬ 
icate  and  milk  sweet,  but  hot  and 
crunchy,  with  fresh  butter  melting  into 
it,  that  is  the  way  one  tastes — like  more. 
But  there,  never  have  been  too  many  of 
them,  'because  IS  muffins,  or  18  at  a  time, 
is  the  utmost  capacity  of  her  iron  gem 
pans. 

To  bake  them  one  must  have  iron  muf¬ 
fin  pans  (the  thicker  the  better),  greased 
well  and  very  hot.  Tin  ones  will  not  do. 
And  the  oven  must  also  be  very  hot. 

To  mix,  for  each  cup  of  sifted  graham 
flour,  take  one  cup  of  sweet  creamy  milk. 
It  must  be  entirely  sweet;  if  skim-milk 
is  used  allow  one  or  two  tablespoons  of 
sweet  cream  in  each  cup  of  milk.  Do  not 
use  any  soda  or  baking  powder — just 
graham  flour  and  sweet  milk.  Use  very 
little  salt,  or  none  at  all.  Beat  batter 
thoroughly  for  a  little  while  before  an 
open  window.  Fill  each  muffin  ring, 
greased  and  smoking  hot,  about  two- 
thirds  full,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  un¬ 
til  browned.  Serve  them  hot  with  nicely 
salted  butter.  The  heat  from  the  thick 
iron  pans  and  quick  oven,  together  with 
the  beating  of  the  batter,  causes  the  muf¬ 
fins  to  rise.  There  is  no  tinge  of  flavor 
from  any  leavening  agent  to  mar  the 
natural  sweetness  of  the  milk  and  whole 
grain.  Eaten  with  butter  there  is  just 
enough  salt  to  savor  and  contrast  delic¬ 
iously.  So  if  you  are  very  sure  there 
is  plenty  of  butter,  why  not  get  out  your 
iron  muffin  pans,  get  them  good  and  hot 
and  have  sweet  milk  gems  for  break¬ 
fast?  DAVTDA  R.  SMITH. 
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Costs  More — 

Worth  It! 


Better  for  Bread , 
Cake  and  Pastry. 


HEN  you  try  it  once,  you  too,  will  insist  upon 
having  OCCIDENT  Flour  for  all  your  baking  because, 


1— it  is  economical  to  use — more  loaves  of  bet 
ter  bread  from  every  sack. 


2— its  quality  never  varies — exacting  tests  in  our 
laboratories  make  sure  of  that. 


3—  it  contains  more  food  value  because  only  the 
most  nourishing  portion  of  the  finest  wheat 
grown  is  used. 

4—  bread  made  from  this  better  flour  keeps  fresh 
longer  so  you  can  bake  a  double  batch  at  one 
time.  This  saves  the  work  and  fuel  cost  of 
several  baking  days  each  month. 


Be  sure  that  the  flour  you  use 
is  OCCIDENT.  If  you  don't 
know  the  OCCIDENT  dealer  near¬ 
est  you,  write  us. 


Look  for  the  slip  con¬ 
tained  in  every  sack  of 
Occident  Flour  giving 
you  the  privilege  of 
sending  for  a  copy  of 
"The  Children's  Party 
Book,"  a  40-page  book 
of  parties,  games  and 
recipes. 


Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.  General  Offices  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Balance  the  ration  with 


It  pays  large  returns  on 
the  investment. 

It  is  rich  in  protein. 

It  is  a  mild  laxative,  mu¬ 
cilaginous  and  soothing. 
It  is  safe. 

It  is  palatable. 

It  can  be  profitably  fed 
to  all  farm  animals. 

It  makes  mellow  hides 
and  silky  hair. 

It  is  widely  used  for  cows 
on  test;  lengthens  lacta¬ 
tion. 


Extensively  used  for  fit¬ 
ting  animals  for  show. 

It  improves  the  thrift  of 
animals. 

It  lessens  the  time  need' 
ed  to  fatten  stock. 

It  saves  a  large  bulk  of 
other  feeds. 

It  is  contained  in  nearly 
all  good  mixed  feeds. 

It  is  highly  digestible. 

It  helps  make  other 
feeds  more  valuable. 

It  greatly  increases  the 
value  of  the  manure. 


WHAT 
IT  IS 

AND  WHAT 
IT  DOES 


OIL 
MEAL 


" How  to  Make  Money  With 
Linseed  Oil  Meal” 

A  condensed  and  up-to-the-minute  feeding  guide — 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  It  is  written  by  Prof.  F.  B. 
Morrison,  Asst.  Director  of  the  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  It  will  show  you  how  you  can  make 
your  present  feeding  system  pay  much  greater  profit 
— or  point  the  way  to  new  and  better  rations.  Send 
for  your  copy  now.  Ask  for  booklet  J-9, 


LINSEED  CRUSHERS 
MEAL  ADVERTISING 
COMMITTEE 

Room  620,  Consumers  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


_  \  CHEAfEI 

Balance  the  Ration  With  Yf 


Costs  Little ,  Earns  Much 


ABSORBINE 

C*  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments.  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
*t.2<  a  hnrtU  »t  dr»Wior  delivered.  Rook  “RviHence"  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mats. 
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Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  to  run  and  clean. 

Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  picture  which  shows  large 
size  easy  running  New  L.  S.  Model. 

Western  shipments  fromWestern  points 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bor  7075  Bainbridge,  N-  Y- 

FARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  .Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18-Landis  Are.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Loss  of  Appetite 

I  have  a  horse  between  the  ages  11 
and  13  years,  that  has.  during  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks  refused  to  eat  any 
hay  whatever.  The  hay  is  good  first 
cut  Timothy.  I  have  had  his  teeth  filed, 
as  I  was  under  the  impression  that  his 
teeth  needed  looking  after  but  he  still 
will  not  eat  any  hay,  and  these  last  three 
or  four  days  he  has  not  eaten  anything 
at  all.  I  feed  him  corn  on  the  cob  three 
times  a  day.  J.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

When  the  teeth  are  out  of  order  it 
sometimes  happens  that  rough  dentistry 
aggravates  the  misery  for  a  time  .so  that 
appetite  is  lost,  the  horse  fearing  to 
masticate  feed.  It  may  be  that  there  is 
a  split  or  diseased  molar  tooth  which 
should  have  been  extracted.  Another 
cause  of  difficulty  in  mastication,  after 
dentistry  attention,  is  filing  the  grinding 
surface  of  the  molars  too  smooth  and 
when  that  has  been  done  it  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  the  horse  can  mas¬ 
ticate  well.  If  the  teeth  are  not  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  we  should  advise 
you  to  substitute  a  mixture  of  crushed 
or  whole  old  oats  and  one-ninth  part  of 
wheat  bran  by  measure  for  the  ear  coru 
you  have  been  feeding.  That  may  tempt 
the  appetite.  Also  try  feeding  cut  green 
corn,  a  little  at  a  time  at  first,  or  cut 
clover  and  grass  may  be  tided,  provided  it 
is  not  allowed  to  heat  in  a  heap  in  the 
stable. 

When  such  feed  does  not  coax  the 
horse  to  eat  we  usually  try  him  on  ap¬ 
ples,  raw  potatoes,  carrots  or  parsnips, 
when  in  season,  and  in  the  Spring  fresh 
dandelion  leaves,  freely  supplied,  are 
sometimes  eaten  with  relish  and  certainly 
have  a  desirable  medicinal  effect.  Dan¬ 
delion  is  taraxacum  and  that  drug  is  sold 
as  a  laxative  and  alterative.  Dandelion 
“greens”  are  also  relished  by  many  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  Spriug  cleansing  medicine.  The 
leaves  have  a  similar  good  effect  upon 
the  horse. 

When  appetite  fails  and  the  horse  re¬ 
fuses  all  sorts  of  feed  offered  as  a  change 
and  is  well  supplied  with  salt,  which  is 
necessary,  we  have  often  found  dilute 
acetic  acid  most  useful  in  stimulating 
appetite.  The  dose  is  a  tablespoonful 
well  diluted  with  water  and  in  addition' 
may  be  given  20  drops  of  fluid  extract  of 
nux  vomica  and  one  dram  of  fluid  ex¬ 
tract  of  gentian  root.  Give  the  acetic 
acid  separate,  by  means  of  a  dose  syringe 
or  from  a  bottle.  The  small  doses  of 
nux  and  gentian  are  readily  given,  in  a 
little  water,  with  a  dose  syringe.  In¬ 
crease  the  dose  of  nux  a  drop  every  other 
day.  if  the  appetite  does  not  quickly  im¬ 
prove.  Gentian  may  be  increased  a  dram 
or  two  at  a  dose,  if  that  is  found  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  a  good  bitter  tonic  and  ap¬ 
petizer.  Often,  however,  we  have  found 
acetic  acid  alone,  in  tablespoonful  doses 
at  first  and  increased  to  an  ounce  or  two 
at  a  dose  later,  if  necessary,  effective  in 
stimulating  appetite.  The  dose  for  a  cow 
is  two  ounces  of  the  dilute  acid,  in  water, 
night  and  morning  until  appetite  is  re¬ 
gained.  Loss  of  appetite  often  is  due 
to  an  attack  of  some  disease.  Without 
an  examination  we  cannot  assign  the 
exact  cause. 

Home  Canning 
Home  Canning  of  Milk 


You  say  in  your  “brevities”  “If  it  were 
possible  to  can  or  condense  milk  over 
the  kitchen  stove.”  etc.  I  am.  a  woman 
living  alone  on  a  farm,  and  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  care  for  a  cow  in  the  W  inter. 
Last  Winter  I  canned  more  than  30 
quarts  of  milk,  of  which  not  one  spoiled 
— having  the  milk  cooled,  simply  pro¬ 
cess  for  one  hour  same  as  in  cold  pack 
PH  1111111°’  MRS.  CHAS.  KLOCK. 


New  Yrork. 


On  page  1114  you  say  “If  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  can  or  condense  milk  over  the 
kitchen  stove,  the  dairy  business  would 
be  well  upset.”  My  belief  is  it  is  as  well 
upset  as  it  ever  will  be  right  now.  All 
of  us  who  have  been  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  the  past  three  years  have  been 
working  for  our  health.  Rut  just  the 
same  it  is  possible  to  can  milk  over  the 
kitchen  stove,  and  far  easier  than  to 
can  vegetables. 

January  1.  1898.  we  moved  to  a  farm 
where  we  did  not  know  that  any  of  the 
cows  were  giving  milk.  We  had  lots  of 
milk  on  the  farm  we  were  leaving,  and 
I  canned  a  lot  of  it.  and  kept  some  of 
it  10  or  12  weeks,  and  when  opened  it 
was  as  good  as  any  milk.  I  simply 


NEW  LOW  PRICE  PLAN 
ON  2  H-P.WITTE  ENGINE 


The  Famous  Standard  Witte  Can  Be 
Had  Now  For  Only  $5.69  a  Month 
—Low  Price  Sets  Record 


With  the  need  for  cheap,  dependable  power 
more  pressing  than  ever  before,  farmers  every¬ 
where  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  new  low- 
price  plan  just  announced  by  Ed  H.  Witte, 
world-famous  engine  manufacturer  for  42  years. 

Now’  only  $5.69  a  month  for  a  short  time  buys 
the  standard  Witte  Throttling  Governor  Eugine. 
fully  equipped  with  the  celebrated  waterproof 
WICO  magneto.  In  spite  of  this  low  price  which 
sets  a  record,  the  engine  has  nearly  40  new  im¬ 
provements.  including  a  patented  new  device 
that  makes  starting  easy  at  even  40  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero. 


.  Long  regarded  as  the  cheapest  and  most  de¬ 
pendable  farm  engine  built,  the  WITTE  de¬ 
velops  50-/1  extra  power  on  either  kerosene,  gas¬ 
oline,  distillate  or  gas.  Operation  on  full  load 
figures  under  2c  an  hour.  Trouble-proof  and  so 
simple  that  a  boy  can  operate  ft.  Easily  moved 
from  job  to  job.  More  than  150,000  WITTES 
are  in  daily  use. 

To  introduce  this  remarkable  engine  to  a 
million  new  users,  Mr.  Witte  will  send  it  any¬ 
where,  direct  from  factory,  for  a  guaranteed 
90-day  test. 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  interested 
in  doing  all  jobs  by  engine  power  should  write 
today  for  a  free  copy  of  a  remarkable  new. 
illustrated  book  just  issued  by  Mr.  Witte,  which 
explains  the  engine  fully.  -  You  are  under  no 
obligations  by  writing.  Just  send  your  name, 
a  post  card  will  do,  and  receive  this  interesting 
and  valuable  book  that  gives  you  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  the  application  of  engine  jn>wer 
on  your  farm. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1893  Witte  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1893  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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jLAnterNS 

You  cannot  go  wrong  with  an 
Embury.  There  is  no  other  lan¬ 
tern  anywhere  that  gives  you 
so  much  for  the  money — more 
light,  more  convenience,  better 
and  longer  service,  at  the  same 
cost  as  ordinary  lanterns. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it, 
but  compare  the  Embury  with 
any  other  lantern  and  judge  for 
yourself. 

No.  160  for  $1.50,  (except  in 
the  far  west)  is  a  beauty.  Bum3 
35  hours,  gives  20'S  more  light, 
and  is  wind-,  dust-,  dirt-  and 
rain-proof. 

There’s  an  Embury  for  every 
purpose 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

If  he  has  none  in  stock,  we 
will  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

EMBURY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Warsaw  Dept.  IS  New  York 


Write  today  for  my 
!,  NEW  Bargain  Catalog  of 

i  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Poets.  Roofing  and 
Paint.  Low  Factory  Prices  and 


f  Pay  the  Freight 

Book  saves  you  a  lot  of  money.  Prices  rock  bot¬ 
tom.  Quality  &  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dept.4302Cleveland.O- 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  28%o  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Freo 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230 MUNCIE,  INO. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Remember,  it’s  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  your  cow’s  udder 
to  the  cream  pitcher — the  but¬ 
ter  plate — the  nursing  bottle. 

Keep  her  surroundings 
healthful,  free  from  disease 
germs,  and  clean  smelling, 
with  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant. 

Provide  a  wallow  for  your 
hogs.  To  each  25  gallons  of 
water,  add  about  one  quart 
of  Dr.  Hess  Dip.  Your  hogs 
will  do  the  rest.  Good  night 
lice  and  disease  germs! 

Use  the  sprinkling  can — in 
the  poultry-house  for  lice  and 
mites,  wherever  there  is  filth 
or  a  foul  odor. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 

DR.HESS  DIP 
and  DISINFECTANT 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1227. 


Miscellaneous 

”  \ 

l 

MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best,  you 
evey  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid.  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  It.  W.  WIND, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — 5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  5-lb. 

pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails,  $4.25;  postpaid 
into  third  zone;  sample,  i5  cents.  HUGH  G. 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— One  J.  E.  Smith  Co.  kraut  shred¬ 
der  and  cover;  large  size;  used  three  seasons; 
good  as  new;  will  sell  for  half  cost.  CHAND¬ 
LER  ORCHARDS,  Falls,  Pa. 


HONEY — (50-lb.  can,  clover,  $7.80;  buckwheat, 
$0;  40  lbs.  clover  $5.60,  buckwheat  $5,  here; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  third  zone,  clover  $2, 
buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


APPLE  GRADERS,  2,  for  sale;  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  JOHN  R.  SAltLE,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2,400-egg  Candee  incubator,  and 
four  Schwalge-Smith  sections,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N  .Y. 


FINE  colonies  of  Italian  bees;  $10  each.  WES¬ 
LEY  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


lVANTED — Buckeye  or  Smith  electric  incuba¬ 
tors;  state  size  and  condition.  BOX  162, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Buckeye,  Mammoth,  Cyphers  lamp 
incubators.  GLENROAD  FARM,  Bloomsbury, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — Clover  extracted,  $7.80  per  60-lb.  can; 

buckwheat,  $6;  clover  comb  honey,  $5.50  for 
24  sections;  buckwheat,  $4.50;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  frame,  reversible  honey  extrac¬ 
tor.  Write  A.  B.  McGUIRE,  R.  3,  Meadville, 

Pa. 

FOR  SALE— A  steam  portable  saw  mill,  capac¬ 
ity  5,000  ft.  a  day;  all  equipped  ready  for 
business;  Buckeye  engine;  reason  for  selling, 
no  logs  to  saw.  O.  G.  BRIAN,  Dykemans,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  hay,  Timothy  hay  and 
mixed  hay;  write  for  prices.  LESTER  W. 
BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey;  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.15;  10-lb.  pail,.  $2.20,  delivered  to 

third  postal  zone;  one  60-lb.  can,  $8;  two  60- 
lb.  cans,  $15;  12  5-lb  pails,  $10.80;  12  10-lb. 
pails,  $21  f.o.b.  Holgate,  Ohio.  NOAH  BORD- 
NER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  extra  quality, 
$2.50  per  gallon;  5-gallon  lots,  $2.35;  parcel 
post;  extra;  cash  with  order.  W.  T.  ABELL, 
Moscow,  Vt. 


WANTED  Delco  or  other  light  plant;  give 
full  particulars.  DAVEN,  9  Campbell  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  plow1  for  Fordson  tractor.  JA¬ 
MAICA  PROPERTY  CORP.,  9055  Sutphin 
Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


filled  the  cans  with  milk,  clamped  down 
the  covers  and  put  the  cans  in  a  boiler 
of  cold  water  and  cooked  them.  I  am 
not  sure  how  long,  but  I  think  30  min¬ 
utes  after  the  water  begins  to  boil  is 
long  enough.  I  think  only  two  cans 
soured.  But  at  the  price  milk  is  now  I 
should  not  think  it  would  pay  to  can  it. 

It  might  be  a  good  scheme  if  all  the 
farmers  would  can  enough  milk  to  last 
three  years,  then  kill  all  the  cows.  May¬ 
be  by  the  time  we  raised  new  dairies  city 
dwellers  would  be  willing  to  pay  enough 
for  milk  so  a  dairyman  could  keep  his 
head  above  water.  c* 


Raising  Guernsey  Calf 

I  have  a  registered  Guernsey  heifer 
calf  born  Aug.  11.  1924,  that  I  would  like 
to  have  do  as  well  as  possible.  I  ship 
my  milk  so  have  only  whole  milk  and  it 
is  about  four  to  five  test.  Should  I  put 
water  in  or  feed  it  clear?  Would  I  gain 
much  by  feeding  three  times  a  day  and 
how  much?  w.  I.  B. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  will  pay  you  to  feed  your  calf  whole 
milk  until  she  is  at  least  two  months  old. 
She  should  receive  at  the  age  of  two 
weeks  approximately  10  lbs.  of  milk  daily 
She  should  not  scour  on  this  amount  of 
milk.  Be  sure  that  the  milk  is  the  same 
temperature  at  each  feeding  and  that  she 
receives  milk  either  from  the  whole  herd 
or  else  from  the  same  cow  each  feeding. 
It  is  always  recommended  that  a  calf 
will  gain  better  if  fed  three  times  daily 
instead  of  twice.  However,  most  dairy¬ 
men  find  it  takes  too  much  labor  to  feed 
three  times  daily.  When  your  calf  is  two 
to  three  weeks  old  it  should  have  access 
to  a  small  quantity  of  Alfafla  or  clover 
hay  as  well  as  a  grain  ration.  Equal 
parts  by  weight  of  hominy,  ground  oats, 
bran  and  oilmeal  make  an  ideal  ration 
for  a  young  calf.  f.  c.  m. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

(Continued  from  page  1212) 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15  @  .32 

Muskmelons,  bu . 2.00@  2.50 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket . 75(d)  1.00 

Pears,  bbl . 3.00(0)  8.00 

I *lu ms,  4-qt  basket . 20(0)  .30 

Crab  apples,  12-qt.  basket..  .40(0)  .50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— -No.  1,  Timothy - $28.00(S)$29.00 

No.  2  .  26.00(0)  27.00 

No.  3  .  24.00(0)  25.00 

Straw — Rye  .  1S.00@  19.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . .$0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.49@  .50 

Cheese  . 34(0)  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60@  .65 

Gathered  . 40(0)  .55 

Fowls  . 40(0)  .45 

Roasting  chickens  . . 50(0)  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35(0)  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .55 

Peaches,  doz . 25(8)  .30 

Honeydew  melons,  each . 25@  .50 

Blackberries,  qt . 20(0)  .25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25  (H)  .35 

Potatoes,  lb . 02  (d)  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 10(0)  .15 

Onions,  lb . 06(0)  .08 

Lettuce,  head . 10(d)  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 05(d)  .06 

Cucumbers,  each  . 05(d)  .10 

Corn,  doz . 35@  .50 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  quotations  are :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine, 
54  to  55c;  half  blood.  54  to  55c;  quarter 
blood,  51  to  52c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
half  blood  combing,  56  to  57c ;  three- 
eighths  blood,  53  to  54c.  New  England 
half  blood,  50  to  51c ;  quarter  blood,  48 
to  49c.  Texas,  scoured  basis,  $1.25  to 
$1.40.  Oregon,  No.  1,  staple,  $1.35  to 
$1.38.  Mohair,  combing,  75  to  80c ;  card¬ 
ing,  65  to  70c. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  17 — Bradford  County  second  an¬ 
nual  registered  Jersey  consignment  sale, 
Troy,  Pa.  ;  50  head. 

Oct.  23 — Southern  Illinois  Holstein 
sale.  New  Douglas,  Ill. 

No  1 — Troy-Canton  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Association,  fourth  annual 
consignment  sale,  Troy,  Bradford  Co., 
Pa. ;  65  head. 

Nov.  11-12  —  Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-20 — Holsteins.  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  annual  consignment  sale,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  20 — Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


GUERNSEYS 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

Chedco  Hudson 

Dropped  March  11,  1924— For  Sale  Cheap 

Sire:  Cramond  Horatius 

(Double  grandson  of  Imp.  King  of  the  May) 

Dam:  Springtime  of  Longwood 

7915.80  lbs.  milk.  504  lbs.  butterfat — Class  D 
Average  of  0.37  %  fat 

C.  E.  COTTING,  44  State  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Accredited  Herd  60,267 


TWO  CANS  A  DAY 

when  fresh.  One  can  when  3  months  fresh,  perhaps  dry  at 
3  months.  Such  cows  are  no  use  for  dairying  at  present 
prices  of  feed  iind  labor.  PERSISTENT  PRODUCTION 
PAYS:  Roughwood  Guernseys  at  Center  Harbor,  N.  11. 
under  fair  farm  conditions,  produce  eight  thousand  pounds 
of  live  per  cent  milk  per  year.  This  has  a  value  of  more 
than  ten  cents  per  quart  in  cans  at  the  farm,  an  income  of 
|400  per  year  per  cow.  Compare  this  with  what  yours  earn. 
BREED  THIS  KIND  FOR  YOURSELF  by  using  a  Rough- 
*wood  Guernsey  bull.  We  have  youner  ones  at  prices  you 
can  afford.  FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HERD. 

IxEOUGE  ]N.  ltARIHK,  -  Chestnut  Ilill,  Maw*. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWJ|  HAIRY  FARMS,  ft  I.  124  Si..  rkila..  P» 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Hornell,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calvefl  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

TEN  YOUNG  GUERNSEY  COWS 

Ages  from  6  to  16  months. 

P.  L.  DWIGHT  -  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Guernsey  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

Best  of  breeding.  Clare  Gregory  Ml.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


8 ale  T en  Good  Young  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Cows 

from  three  to  six  yeais  old,  bred  toLangwater  Afri¬ 
cander,  57121.  WHITE  FARMS,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale  KS*r*eyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  J>.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Tuberculin  Tested  Jersey  Bull  ™os 

old;  best  breeding.  D.  C.  ANDERSON,  Plainfield,  N  j. 


For  Sale— FOSTER  FI  ELD’S  HERD 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves.  The  Bulls  in  service 
are  from  tested  cows  and  are  A 1  in  all  respects.  Prices 
low.  Address  Charles  G.  Foster,  P.  0.  In  173,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.  The  animals  in  this  herd  have  been  tested 
by  the  State  and  United  States. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  PROMPT  SALE: 

Majesty-Oxford  You’ll  Do  BULL 

Dropped  Feb.  12,  1923.  Solid  color;  tuberculin  tested  and 
ready  for  heavy  service.  (No  abortion.)  Price,  $£00. 
Sire,  a  Grand  Champion;  Dam,  a  lovely  cow.  Has  never 
been  pushed,  but  has  milked  better  than  42  lbs.  in  a  day 
on  two  milkings.  Photo  and  extended  pedigree  on  request. 

DANIEL  S.  HIKER  -  Miilbrook.  N.Y. 


HEREFORDS 


All  Ages,  Regis¬ 
tered  and  Tu¬ 
berculin  Tested. 


at  unusual  prices.  Write,  or  better  still,  visit 

Maple  Lane  Farm  Kingston,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


THREE  AYRSHIRE  HEIFERS 

well  bred;  registered;  from  accredited  herd  and 
priced  right.  H.  EELLS  A  SONS  Mt.  Holly.  N.  J. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 


Minting  Shorthorns 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washington  vllle,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS-: 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game  Write  for  price  list. 

W.  A  PECK  New  London.  0. 


GOATS 

Pure  Bred  Saanen  Goats 


Unrelated  bucks  and  does  or  single  individuals  which 
will  make  unbeatable  foundation  stock.  These  animals 
are  from  the  very  finest  imported  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  GLEN  FAifM  -  Dorset.  Vermont 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  miloii  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmerson  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  benjamin,  earn  »l 


DABBITB  New  Zealand  Reds.  Reg.,  ped.  stock.  Bargains 
It  for  quick  sale.  Moving.  E.B.  LYONS.  Lak.  Arc. .Greenwich.  Conn. 


HORSES 


ONE  PAIR  MATCHED  BLACK 

PERCHERON  MARES 

sound,  sisters,  J4  blood.  6  and  7  years  old;  weight  3,000 
lbs.,  with  matched  black  mare  colts,  sired  by  a  ton 
horse.  Both  mares  are  rebred.  $600  takes  them  with 
all  service  fees  paid.  One  steel  grey  PKRCJIEKON 
MARE,  4  yrs.  old,  sound,  weight  1,600  lbs.,  bred.  Price, 
#5400.  Service  fee  paid.  Other  good,  Bound,  young  work 
horses,  guaranteed  light.  Write  your  wants. 

Vernon  R,  Lafler,  R.  D.  No,  1,  Middlesex.  N.  Y. 

Trotting  Mare  For  Sale  StandAh?o  hereJity  Moko‘ 

HERBERT  ALLEN  Salt  Point,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hog t 

340  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE-Ohester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  white.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
Sows,  6-8  wks.  old  $5;  8-ID  wks.  old  $5.50. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders  large  or  small. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Special  offering  of  young  sows  bred  for  early 
Fall  litters  and  unrelated  service  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 


latmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win¬ 
ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  TATMOON  FARMS,  HarflieIN,  N.T- 


CHESTER  WHITES 
AND  BERKSHIRES 

Durocs,  6  wks.  old,  $3.25  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 
ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


For  Sale- 


UROC 


IGS 


August  farrow;  either  sex.  SR5  each. 

JOHN  BARTLES  Flemington,  N.  J. 


XDUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

BELGIAN  and  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

DUROGS-Young  Gilts  Stock.  Correspondence  in¬ 
vited.  Elmwood  Farms,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.  Y„ 

Purobred  Spring  Pigs.  Healthy,  vigorous 
stock,  i-ioth  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Walter  Schedler,  West  Coxsackle,  N  Y 


DUROCS 


Big  Type  Chester  Pigs 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE  R.  No 


♦8  each  prepaid.  Also 

Gilts  uud  Hours, 

3  Newville,  Pa. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  C  h  c  s  t  e  r  \V  h  I  t  e  pi/”>  C 
Eugene  P.  Roger*  Wayvlllo,  N.  Y.  llWD 

‘^CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

farrowed  in  November.  Sows  ready  for  breeding;  boars 
ready  for  service.  Also  February  and  May  pigs.  Priced 
reasonably.  Will  be  glad  to  show  them  to  you  any  lime 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Box  B6-R,  West  Chenier,  Penna. 


DOGS 


Police  and  Army  Dogs 

the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  dog.  Three  Litters  of 
very  Hue  wolf  gray  puppies  with  five  Champions  in  Pedi¬ 
gree.  6E0.  UAfjfJII,  Latskill  Mountain  Stock  Form,  Freehold,  N.  T. 

WANTED— A-l  C  OON  HOUND 

Fast,  open  or  silent.  All  night  tree  barker.  Must  be  good 
in  water.  15  days  trial.  Money  deposited  witli  express; 
company.  Express  one  way.  Price  in  first  letter. 

H.  W.  DIDDELL  R.  D.  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BEAGLE  PUPS 

ing.  Also  Airedales. 


6  rnos.  old.  Trailing  some. 
Make  good  hunters  this 
Fall.  Eligible.  Best  breed- 

C.  CALKINS,  Harris,  New  York 


Police  Dog- " 


Siud— Siring  quality  pups.  Breed 
for  type  from  a  winner. 

HILL  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


Coon  Hound  Pups  Lug5o.°i^ 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier  ST, IT  pcdg,?..BiT£ 
Airedale  Puppies 


H.  N.  CONNER 


Stockton,  N.  J. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups 2months  old 


Females,  #3.  F.  A.  SWEET 


Male,  AfB; 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS  OF  RELIANCE 

Individual  Qualities  That  Please. 

Hr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


White  Collie  I’ups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Crook,  Ohio 


Pnlino  Pune  Exceptional  good  breeding.  Also  Toy  Chi- 

ruilbo  fUJJh  huahuas.  THOMSON'S  KENNELS.  Well.,  Vermont 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  ManaHeld.Obio 


Pegalong  Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups 

Eligible  to  reg.  (A.  K.  0.)  Males,  120;  Females,  $15. 
Pegalong  Poultry  Farm,  Charles  Mayoh,  Vineland,  N.  J.  R.R.3 


BEAGLES  WANTED  ^babbit" 

Medium  nize  ;  guaranteed  workers.  State  age,  sex,  price* 
etc.  F.  W .  SUMNER  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y . 


Hunting  Hniinrk  Cheap.  Trial  C.  O.  D, 

nuilllllg  nUUllUb  Beckennels  It.  N.-Y.  He 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pupa.  Thehannsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  tiror©  City,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


PUREBRED  RAMS 

Blackfaeed  Highlands  anti  Dorset*  EXCEPTIONALLY 
FINE.  Sent  on  approval— 830  each.  First  check- 
gets  them.  97  Milk  Goats.  Largest  Purebred  Herd 
in  U.  8.  Nubians  and  their  grades.  Send  for  list. 

Willet  Randall  North  River,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

By  Imp.  Flock  Sire.  Weighed  230  and  sheared  17  lbs.,  re¬ 
markably  fine  wool.  William*  Farm,  Peterborough,  N  H. 


ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

IS.  K.  RIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 


For  Sale. 

stock. 


Small  flock 
JENISON 


Thorobred  Dorset  Ewes.  Fine 
Lock  Bkklin,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Kami  and  F.wes.  Wooled  to  Nose 
Priced  low.  LeltOY  C.  ItOWKll,  Ludlow. ill.,  N.  Y. 


Chrnneliiro  and  Southdown  Rams  for  sale. 
OIMUpMUre  l„  M,  COLBERT'S  SONS  Bait  Chatham,  N.Y. 

Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  S 

tragood  ewes,  1  to  4  yrs.  old.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  t  SONS.Fadi.N.T. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Rams 

CAINHOLME  HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS.  The  UBual  good  quality  of 
i  rams  and  ewes  for  sale.  EADL  d.  brown.  n,.„,  n  t  ».  ? 
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PARKS’  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Made  and  hold  about  all  the  World’s 
Certified  Laying  Records.  118  eggs  148 
days.  325  eggs  year.  Laying  at  113  days 
old.  Greatest  Laying  Contest  Winners. 
16-page  Surplus  Stock  Circular  FREE. 
Booklet  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


PARKS 9  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm’s  Reds.  Martin's  White  Wyandottes. 
Yearling  pullets,  @2.50  each:  pullets.  3  months. 
@2;  4  months.  @2.25. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Boi  165,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Contest  records— Storrs  270.  Michigan  264.  Vineland 
251,  Breeding  hens,  cocks  cockerels.  Catalogue. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  Cazenovia,  New  York 


TRAPUESTED  BARRED  ROCKS.  Bred  15  years.  Vigorous  breed- 
■  ing  c’k’is,  hens  Circ.  free.  A.  L.  SEARLFS.Box  N, Milford, N.H. 


Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

The  birds  that  are  making  Knick’s  Reds  famous.  Big, 
husky,  farm-raised  cockerels  and  pullets,  bred  for  vigor, 
large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  Reduced 
prices  during  Sept.  Free  catalog  gives  all  information. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  R.  36  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  I  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  RE  D  SI  COMB 

Trap nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  March 
and  April  pullets,  *3  each.  A  few  yearling  hens. 
@3  each.  Cockerels,  @3.50  to  #5. 

O,  O.  L:  LEWIS  -  -  -  Pooll,  Pa 


For  Sale-s.«?lmun0d™d Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets 

and  a  few  selected  breeding  cockerels,  four  months  old. 
All  from  accredited  stock  and  high  producers,  $2. 

A.  R.  Wilkinson  -  Lynn  Center,  New  Hampshire 


1  I  D~JC  Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels.  Pullets.  Fine  quality 
l.L  ILcUS  Cheap.  S.  BOWDEN,  Box  IDS,  Mansfield,  O 


Utility  Light  Brahma  Pullets 

Hatched  March  1st  and  April  7th;  well  grown  on 
free  grass  range;  now  fully  developed;  some  began 
laying  August  12th.  In  lots  of  not  less  than  five, 
@3,50  each;  in  lots  of  ten  or  over,  S3  each. 

HEXENHUTTE  FARM,  West  Nyack,  H.  Y.  Tel.  Nyack  973 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORN  Pullets 

Bred  for  size  and  high  flock  average.  At  attractive 
prices.  KED-W-FARM,  Wolcott,  New  York 


Squab  Book  FREE 


or-i 


Squabs  selling  at  highest  pricesever  known.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them, 
liaised  in  one  month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 
mous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established 
24  y  rs.  W  ritenow  for  big  illustrated  free  book. 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
20S  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


P 


AROEE'S 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISIIP.N.Y. 


Turkeys 


Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeders. 
Also  ducks  and  geese.  Write  your  wants. 

H.  A.  Soudor  Box  29  Sollor&vlllo,  Pa. 


Pigeons  For  Sale 


per  pair. 

J.  E.  Wells  Georgetown,  N.  J. 


MORE  PROFIT  FROM  POULTRY 


Have  you  overlooked  the  bigge9t 
factor  of  all  in  getting  bigger  egg 
yield,  healthier  poultry  faster  growth 
of  chicks  ? 


Pure,  cool,  fresh  water  for  poultry 
will  increase  your  profits. 

That’s  why  poultrymen  find  the 
Milwaukee  Air  Power  Water  System 
so  profitable. 


The  Milwaukee  Air  Power  delivers 
water  direct  from  well  or  other  source 
for  all  home  and  farm  uses  Always 
fresh.  No  storage  or  gravity  tank 
to  freeze  or  foul. 


WELL 

Til  matic.  Power,  gasoline  or 

electric  motor.  Write  for  com- 
JL  plete  information  and  catalog. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER 
a  PUMP  COMPANY 

y  15  Keefe  Avenue.  Milwaukee,  Wit. 

Air  Power  Water  SqstemvS 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

April  and  May  Pallets  S5*Si5SE'; E.VSSiKS 

stock,  @1.50  to  @2.25,  according  to  age  and  ma¬ 
turity.  Fenny  &  Gordon,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


PULLETS 

grown,  $2  each.  About 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Y  oung  strain,  April 
hatched,  free  range 
ready  to  lay.  $2.25  each. 

H  N.  CONNER,  Stockton.  N  J. 


UILIl.  3,00(1  Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets- 

Yl  MIC  YT yitllUiHlcS  Catalogue.  Special  price  on  Yearl. 
ing  Hens,  I0W0EN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Manslield,  Ohio 


PULLETS 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm 


EARLY  HATCHED,  $2.50  each 
W.  Leghorn,  B.  Rock,  W.  Wyandotte 

White  Creek,  New  York 


CHICKS,  12c  Rocks  or  Wyandottes. 


S.  W.  KLINE 


Mixed,  10c  (  Hens,  $2.50. 
Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Dill  I  ETC  Anconas,  Leghorns  and  Mixed,  76c  up. 

rULLCIO  N  p.  BERGEY  Boree 


Bergey,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets  fng°  hZtt 

This  season’s  pens.  WALTER  SCHEDLER,  West  Ceiieckie,  H.  I. 


St.  O.  XjEGHORN  bullets 

Ready  to  lay — $2.25  each.  Younger — $l.?5-$2.  Two 
Thousand  DESIRABLE  Pullets.  Ready  NOW  on  Square 
Deal  Basis.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N.  V', 


Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Wyckoff,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Trap-nested  free  range 
stock.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  them.  Write  for  Prices. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  -  Elizaville.  N.  Y. 


Schodack  Valley  Production  Bred  S.  C,  Leghorns 

American  strain,  standard  quality.  Selected.  Large, 
pure  white  cockerels  from  trapuested  hens  with  good 
records  of  large  white  Eggs.  Every  bird  guaranteed  as 
represented  or  money  back.  No  Pullets. 

BEIITIIA  II.  LE BRECHT  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


m.WftpIfC  (lid  Piillete  wh>te  or  Brown  Leghorns,  $1 
IU  TftiuKo  UIU  rUllcIo  ©ach;  mixed  stock.  80c  each. 
E  It.  HUM  MICK  -  Frunchtown,  N .  J. 


Early  Hatched  White  Leghorn  sSfteRfes"ddstock,e‘m 

spection  Invited.  Hall  Brothers  Wallingford,  Conn. 


SC.  Brown  Eng.  W.  Leghorns.  332-egg.  Trapuested. 
■  Pedigreed  stock.  Cat.  VERA  FULTOM,  B-98,  Gallipots.  Ohio 


Used  Incubator  BARGAINS 

Newtown,  Wishbone,  Candee,  Prairie  State,  Cyphers 

New  Simplex, Newtown  Brooders  reduced.  UsedNewtown 
Brooder  s.  We  sell  and  install  new  Newtown  Incubators. 

WRITE  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  New  York 


Pure  Barron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

out  of  imported  sires  whose  dams  have  records  of  268  to 
289  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Cockerels,  to  $5;  Pullets, 

$2  up.  Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Koyal, 

300  Pure  Bred  comb  White  Leghorn  B™:Pullets 

April  hatched,  free  rangers,  milk  and  wheat,  fed,  well 
grown  and  a  thrifty  lot.  $2  each. 

Vernon  R.  Lafler  Middlesex,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  No.  1 

sale  Three  Hundred  Cockerels,  While  Leghorns 

Grade  A,  Puritas  Springs  Farm’s  Strain,  230-267-Egg.  $2 
each.  Improve  your  strain  with  these  birds. 

Mount  Kemble  Poultry  Farm  »,orH»lown,  N.  J. 


900  T  Pirhnrn  Pnllpfe  months.  Free  range. 

^ L-egnorn  r uiibis  s,  10  each .  JI00  par  m 

Allan  Warrern,  Old  Parsonage,  Center  Moriches,  N.Y, 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  hatched,  vigorous  birds.  $1.40 

each.  Sam  Frankman  Lakewood,  N.  J*  R-  D.  1 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ven  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  bcoks  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  Droved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Ohio  Folks  at  Their  State 
Fair 

Part  II 

The  Comforts  of  Life. — The  inven¬ 
tive  genius  of  man  is  worked  overtime  to 
make  things  easier  about  the  farm,  and 
even  the  feeding  of  hogs  in  a  neatly  paint¬ 
ed  cafeteria  feed  box  is  made  a  Monday 
morning  chore  for  the  week.  What  has 
been  done  to  return  to  mother  the  smile 
of  early  womanhood?  A  dollar  will  go 
as  far  to  make  life  easier  in  the  kitchen 
ae  a  $10  bill  on  the  farm.  Even  the 
little  thing,  the  sink,  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  refinement.  One  was  divided,  one 
part  shaped  as  a  wash  bowl,  but  a  little 
larger,  in  which  dishes  may  be  washed, 
and  in  the  other  compartment  a  place  for 
draining  and  a  wire  basket  in  which  the 
dishes  may  be  placed  for  draining  and 
drying.  A  turn  of  the  spout  will  direct 
the  boiling  water  upon  the  dishes  in  the 
bowl  or  in  the  drying  rack.  A  simple, 
commonplace  thing  is  a  sink,  but  morn¬ 
ing,  noon  and  night  mother  works  over 
this.  It  was  useless  to  count  the  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  for  washing.  In  the 
past  dozen  years  the  first  of  these  were 
shown  and  now  have  become  a  common¬ 
place  part  of  home  equipment.  Manu¬ 
facturers  seem  to  forget  that  the  farmer 
has  not  entirely  turned  to  electrical  pow¬ 
er,  yet  there  was  to  be  seen  the  pumping 
plant  that  would  supply  water  to  the 
kitchen,  to  the  tank  and  water  bowls  in 
the  barn,  driven  by  a  small,  reliable  en¬ 
gine.  This  could  be  lifted  in  one  hand, 
carried  to  the  washing  machine,  to  the 
grindstone,  or  fanning  mill,  and  in  each 
place  faithfully  and  with  untiring 
strength  do  its  chores.  When  the  father 
looked  over  the  acres  of  farm  machinery, 
the  giant  tractors  turning  the  wonderful 
grain  separators,  the  stone  crushers,  the 
road-building  machinery,  in  the  adjoining 
building  mother  saw  how  conveniently  the 
kitchen  cabinet,  the  range,  the  sink  and 
the  cupboard  might  be  grouped  to  save 
her  the  long  weary  miles  of  travel  that 
have  made  household  duties  drudgery. 
Even  ice  may  be  had  to  cool  the  water 
at  harvest  time,  the  refrigerator  kept  cool 
by  a  little  machine  operated  by  a  quarter- 
horsepower  motor  receiving  its  energy 
from  the  storage  battery  of  the  farm  pow¬ 
er  plant.  The  cost  of  operation  was  con¬ 
sidered  lower  than  the  purchase  of  ice. 
The  evaporation  of  sulphur  dioxide  gas 
caused  the  intense  cold.  This  gas  evap¬ 
orates  in  coils,  is  pumped  by  the  electric 
motor  into  a  fraction  of  its  space,  and 
again  expands.  The  gas  is  used  over  and 
over  again  for  months  and  possibly  years. 
Four  types  of  this  machine  were  sold,  and 
we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  a  wide  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  idea,  including  cooling 
milk  and  in  the  use  of  iceless  packers  for 
ice  cream. 

The  Boys  and  Girls. — Not  alone  was 
the  Columbus  Fair  one  for  parents,  but 
for  boys  and  girls  as  well.  One  out  of 
four  of  the  2,500  boys’  and  girls’  clubs 
was  represented ;  25,000  boys  and  girls 
are  interested  in  the  farm  and  the  home. 
These  boys  and  girls  came  with  140 
calves,  71  hogs,  31  sheep,  and  with  poul¬ 
try.  There  were  16  and  17  dairy  and  live 
stock  judging  teams,  respectively.  Girls 
from  more  than  three  score  clubs  of  the 
State  graphically  showed  by  poster  a 
well-planned  meal.  Nearly  a  hundred 
clothing  clubs  exhibited  dresses  for  school, 
the  home,  or  for  the  social  function.  I 
asked  club  girls,  their  mothers  and  fath¬ 
ers,  whether  or  not  it  paid.  It  does  pay ; 
it  paid  the  little  foreign  girl  in  Northern 
Ohio  to  become  a  member  of  the  club. 
Her  mother  had  a  half  dozen  children ; 
the  children  wore  the  quaint  garments  of 
Eastern  Europe.  This  clever  girl,  in  her 
early  ’teens,  has  become  American  in 
manners,  in  dress  and  in  ideals,  and  she 
is  doing  the  sewing  for  the  brothers  and 
sisters  coming  along.  These  club  girls 
interested  in  the  worth-while  things  of 
life  are  the  ones  to  whom  the  lads  should 
turn  attention  rather  than  the  helpless 
dollies  who  are  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  the  scandal  of  the  leading  moving 
picture  actors.  Too  many  of  the  boys  and 
girls  declared  they  aspired  to  become  a 
club  leader.  The  girls  are  to  be  forgiven 
for  that,  for  they  were  too  modest  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  still  have  the  true  old- 
fashioned  idea  of  a  home,  a  husband  and 
children  for  whom  they  could  make  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  this  valuable  training. 
After  inspecting  the  work  of  boys  and 
girls,  a  man  remarked  :  “We  must  reckon 
with  the  coming  generation  as  exhibitors, 
as  breeders,  and  to  carry  on  our  work.” 
There  is  something  more  than  breeding 
with  which  the  boys  are  confronted  :  there 
is  the  matter  of  accurate  record  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  the  written  story  of  the  lad’s  en¬ 
deavor,  and  each  is  essential  in  placing 
the  boy’s  standing. 

The  Future  in  Sheep. — It  was  a 
proud  day  for  the  Ohio  boy  standing  be¬ 
side  the  Governor,  “Vic”  Donahe.v,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Truax,  and  the  be¬ 
loved  Prof.  Plumb.  This  lad’s  young  ram 
was  sold  by  Secretary  Truax  with  the  ap¬ 
peal  that  this  presented  the  opportunity 
of  the  older  breeders  of  the  State  to  show 
their  encouragement  to  the  lads  already 
interested  in  the  industry.  The  sale  was 
an  innovation  in  the  sheep  show,  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  numbering  over 
1.600  animals.  Prof.  Plumb  told  the 
writer  that  the  available  stock  of  wool 
throughout  the  world  was  depleted,  that 
the  greatest  future  in  live  stock  lies  in 
sheep.  W.  W.  Reynolds,  friend  of  the 
sheep  grower,  declared  that  the  politician 


had  killed  10  sheep  to  dogs’  one,  that 
Ohio  had  but  one-fifth  the ’sheep  it  had 
when  the  State  had  but  one-half  its  pres¬ 
ent  population.  Farmers  from  different 
counties  told  the  writer  that  flocks  were 
reduced  in  their  communities  to  one-half, 
one-third  and  one-fifth  the  numbers  of  a 
generation  ago.  Several  told  the  writer 
that  a  sheep  shearer  could  not  be  secured 
at  any  price.  One  of  the  older  exhibitors 
suggested  that  the  young  man  who  has 
ambitious  to  become  an  automobile  ma- 
chanic  should  consider  sheep  shearing. 
He  cited  three  young  fellows  of  Fayette 
County  who  ehear  16,000  sheep  annually, 
and  for  which  they  receive  20  cents  per 
head.  They  shear  from  250  to  300  sheep 
a  day,  and  their  season  commences  in 
January  and  continues  until  June.  With 
but  half  the  wool  used  in  the  United 
States  produced  in  this  country,  with  the 
coming  of  a  greater  demand  as  the  re¬ 
duced  flocks  give  way  to  dairying,  not 
only  in  New  Zealand,  but  in  Australia, 
and  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  there 
is  a  better  outlook  for  sheep  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Ohio  has  a  wool  pool  that  means 
much  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  wool 
growers  from  eight  States  have  consigned 
to  the  Ohio  association  wool  marketed  at 
2 %  cents  a  pound. 

Pork  Prospects. — “There  will  be  but 
one  brood  sow  in  Western  Ohio  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  where  there  are  two  today.” 
This  was  a  rather  startling  statement, 
made  by  one  of  the  oldest  exhibitors  at 
the  fair.  The  shortage  of  corn  is  placed 
at  one-fourth  of  a  crop  by  farmer  after 
farmer  interviewed.  After  riding  through 
the  rich  corn  belt  of  the  western  part  of 
the  State  the  writer  feels  that  the  esti¬ 
mate  is  fair.  The  high  price  of  feed, 
which  will  be  higher,  the  shipment  of 
carload  after  carload  of  hogs  out  of  the 
pork  producing  sections,  tend  to  make  the 
outlook  better  for  the  grower  next  year 
and  for  some  years  to  come. 

Cattle  Exhibits. — Seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  stalls  in  the  new  cattle 
barn  were  nearly  all  filled,  a  show  of  na¬ 
tional  proportions  all  in  itself.  The  aris¬ 
tocratic  breeding  of  beef,  dairy  and  dual 
purpose  were  present.  On  the  tongues  of 
Shorthorn  men  was  the  record  of  Melba 
15th  of  Darbalara,  the  famous  Australian 
cow  that  recently  has  completed  a  record 
of  32,522  lbs.  of  milk  containing  1,614 
lbs.  of  fat  in  365  days,  three  milkings 
daily,  making  this  cow  the  champion 
dairy  animal  of  the  world.  A  number  of 
Shorthorn  men  declared  that  the  fine  old 
Shorthorn  cow  that  two  generations  -ago 
took  her  place  side  by  side  with  her  sturdy 
son  in  the  yoke,  breaking  the  ground,  giv¬ 
ing  milk  for  the  children,  meat  for  the 
table,  and  leather  for  boots  and  shoes, 
will  again  be  found  on  many  farms  that 
she  has  not  frequented  for  half  a  century. 
The  beef  man  is  hopeful,  hopeful  because 
he  has  a  silo  this  year  and  the  light  is 
shining  a  little  brighter.  The  dairyman 
is  hopeful,  for  there  is  a  demand  for  his 
product.  At  the  dairy  buildings,  where 
hundreds  of  visitors  go  to  buy  milk  and 
ice  cream,  they  came  in  far  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  heretofore.  This  shows  a  grow¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  milk,  the  perfect  food. 
The  dairyman  who  a  few  months  ago 
feared  overproduction  found  his  prices 
better  than  anticipated  and  now  tending 
upward.  Things  look  encouraging  now, 
but  what  about  the  vacant  farms,  the 
shortage  of  help  and  the  growing  cities? 
These  questions  naturally  arise.  A  trip 
through  Ohio  shows  the  great  cities  reach¬ 
ing  out,  the  main  highways  becoming  su¬ 
burban  for  miles,  great  steel  plants,  re¬ 
turning  to  quantity  production,  great 
buildings  under  construction,  roads  con¬ 
gested  with  trafiie,  all  indicating  that  the 
activities  upon  which  the  farmer  depends 
and  which  are  even  more  dependent  on 
the  farmer  are  present. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  fair  on 
the  people  of  Ohio,  not  the  farm  people 
alone,  for  above  the  Grange,  the  Farm 
Bureau  or  any  other  organization,  is  a 
greater  co-operative  organization,  that  is 
the  one  overlooked,  the  co-operation  of 
city  and  rural  resident  in  the  making  of  a 
State.  There  will  be  a  higher  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  agriculture,  there  will  be  a  closer 
feeling  of  fellowship  existing  between  the 
farmer  of  the  north  and  south,  the  east 
and  the  west,  the  manufacturer  and  the 
buyer,  the  boy  and  the  veteran  showman. 
It  will  all  have  its  leavening  effect,  more 
noticeable  with  the  passing  of  years. 

WALTER  E.  JACK. 


Care  of  Young  Turkeys 

I  have  four  little  turkeys  I  am  raising 
without  a  hen.  They  were  given  to  me 
when  three  days  old.  I  am  feeding  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  a  wet  chick  mash.  What 
should  I  feed  and  how  prevent  them  from 
getting  blackhead  ?  mrs.  h.  l. 

Feed  cracked  grain,  such  as  are  fed  to 
chicks,  clabbered  milk,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
stale  (but  not  moldy)  bread  crumbs,  ten¬ 
der  green  stuff  of  any  kind  and,  later, 
cracked  corn  and  wheat.  The  chief  pre¬ 
caution  to  be  taken  is  not  to  overfeed, 
which  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to  do.  Give 
but  little  at  a  time,  keeping  them  hun¬ 
gry,  though  not  etarved.  The  latest  “ap¬ 
proved”  remedy  for  blackhead  that  I 
know  of  is  powdered  ipecac.  This  is 
given  young  poults  three  times  weekly, 
mixed  in  a  little  moist  mash,  and  at  the 
rate  of  one  teaspoonful  to  each  20  poults. 
About  one-fifth  teaspoonful  will  do  your 
four.  Reports  of  the  success  of  this  meas¬ 
ure  vary,  but  you  will  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  try  it,  with  little  trouble, 
as  your  flock  is  small.  M.  B,  d. 
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A  Glass  Cloth  covered  scratch  shed  gives 
.  chickens  balmy  June  weather  conditions 
indoors i  during  zero  months.  Hens  lay  more 
fees.  Paid  its  cost  ten  times  over,”  writes 
Iowa  farmer,  by  giving  extra  light  and 
warmth,  increasing  egg  yield  remarkably  dur¬ 
ing  winter  when  eggs  brought  ‘top  prices.’ 
Greatest  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  Better  than 
glass  and  cheaper,  too."  Also  ideal  for  housing 
early  hatched  chicks  in  safe,  warm,  sun-lit 
scratch  pens. 


KEEPS  Hens  LAYING 

ALL 
Winter 


Special  Trial  Offer 

Big  15  yard  roll,  35  inches  wide  (will  cover 
scratch  shed  9x15  feet)  mailed  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  $5.  Use  it  ten  days,  if  not  satisfied 
return  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Common  sense  instructions  "feeding  for  eggs” 
with  every  order. 


GLASS  CLOTH  is  extensively  need 
for  all  poultry  house  equipment 
as  well  as  storm  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  enclosing  porches  for 
winter,  temporary  green¬ 
houses,  hotbeds,  etc.  Prepaid 
prices— single  yd.  60c;  8  yds. 
at  42c;  10  yds.  at  88c;  60  yds. 
at  36c;  100  yds.  at  83c. 

TURNER  BROS. 

Oept.51  Bladen,  Nebraska 


Special 

Trial 

Offer 


GLASS-CLOTH 


Collapsible  Sanitary  Nests 

SURE  TRIP  TRAPS— 3  for  SI.  Postpaid.  FREE  Catalog  of 
the  best  system  of  Trapping,  Nesting  and  Recording. 

CHAS.  A.  PARFREY  Box  237  Richland  Center.  Wis. 


POULTRY  LEG  BANDS 

Band  Pullets  and  good  layers  now.  Seven  colors. 
7  5  cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed. 
COLONIAL.  ART  CO.  Westfield,  Mass. 


S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

CEDARHURST  PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Large,  range  raised  birds,  hatched  from  large  white 
eggs.  Closely  related  to  pen  88  at  Vineland  Contest. 
Price  #7.50  each.  Write  for  further  information  at 
once  to  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

Rahway  New  Jersey 


COCKERELS 

Pure  Hollywood  strain.  We  purchased  the  pens  that 
won  the  Storrs  Egg  Laying  Contest  Season  of  1921-22, 
also  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  ever  entered  at  Storrs 
Contest,  mated  these  to  the  highest  record  best  male 
birds  the  Hollywood  Farms  had  to  offer  from  301-312  and 
328  egg  dams.  We  have  cockerels  hatched  in  Jan.,  Feb., 
Mar.  and  April,  range  raised,  well-grown,  price,  *7.60, 
*10.00  and  *15.00  each,  according  to  selection  and 
egg  record  of  dam.  Pull  pedigree  furnished.  Also  have 
a  few  good  breeding  hens.  Must  please  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

15  weeks  to  5  mos.  old 

Healthy,  well-developed,  from  Certified  Cock¬ 
erels  and  Selected  Hens,  stock  certified  three 
years.  Free  range,  milk-fed  birds.  Inspection 
welcomed.  tSl.%5  to  81.7  5,  according  to 
age  and  development.  Immediate  delivery. 
Crating  cost  allowed  if  taken  at  farm. 

SANDANONAH  FARM,  Windham,  N.Y. 


R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyan-  IXJlnf n 
dotte,  White  Leghorn  I  UllClS 

5-mos. -old,  $2.50  each;  4-mos. -old,  $2.25 each.  Every 
bird  to  please  you  or  you  may  ship  Ijack  at  once. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  The  Maples  Bristol,  Vermont 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  250-egg  trapnested  pedigreed  stock. 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  April 
hatch,  82  each.  These  pullets  will  prove  layers 
and  not  boarders.  Will  ship  any  amount  from  1  to 
100,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD  Box  51  Waltham,  Mass, 


OHICK.S 

S.  C.  Buff,  88—100;  Barred  Rocks,  88.50 — 100; 
W.  Rocks,  812 — 100:  Reds,  89—100;  Lite  Mixt, 
86—100;  Heavy,  87,50—100.  I  pay  the  postage. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  McAlisterville.  Pa.  Box  21 


YEARLING  HENS  and  PULLETS 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price,  $1  each.  High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying 
strains.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport.  N.Y. 


CHICKLS  C.  O.  D. 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  R.  T.  Reds . 83.25  86.00  811.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.00  9.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns....  2.25  4.00  8.00 

100*  Del.  Guar.  C.  M.  LflUVER,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLET S-ii«ny wood  STRAIN 

Nicely  developed  April  birds.  Price  reasonable 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PINEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  Cross  St.  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


600  m*mcat PRIL White  Leghorn  Pullets, Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  pen  45  leading  New  York  State  contest. 
Also  300  March-April  Rock  Pullets,  Cockerels. 

Jules  F.  Francals  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE-400  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  April  15th.  First-class  condition  in  all  respects. 
Parent  stock  on  premises,  *2  each. 

A  F.  MATHER  -  Somerville,  N.  J.  R.  F  D.  4 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  1  from  selected  breeders. 

Large,  vigorous  pullets,  $2  each  NEIL  MORTON.  Croton,  Ji.T. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Dimensions  of  Henhouse 

Would  you  give  me  dimensions  for  a 
modern  poultry-house  for  300  hens?  Also 
other  suggestions  to  be  observed  when 
building  a  poultry-house.  d.  a.  s. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Hens  should  have  from  3  to  4  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space  each,  and  a  building  20x60  ft. 
would  be  amply  large  for  300  fowls,  be¬ 
sides  being  in  good  proportion.  The  roof 
might  be  a  gable  one,  or  one  of  double 
pitch,  with  rafters  of  unequal  length, 
short  ones  in  front.  The  latter  is  a  com¬ 
mon  style  of  building.  Concrete  makes 
the  most  desirable  floor  if  well  under¬ 
drained.  Walls  may  be  of  any  material 
desired,  the  important  thing  being  that 
they  shall  be  windtight.  Single  thickness 
matched  stuff  is  often  used,  this  being 
placed  vertically.  The  building  should 
face  the  south,  southeast  or  east,  and  ven¬ 
tilation  should  be  provided  for  by  window 
or  other  openings  of  ample  size  and  num¬ 
ber  in  the  front,  all  other  sides  being  kept 
closed.  It  should  be  high  enough  in  front 
and  rear  to  give  head  room  inside,  but 
need  be  no  higher.  A  sawtooth  roof, 
known  as  the  half  monitor  style,  is  now 
quite  popular  in  houses  of  considerable 
depth.  This  roof  admits  light  well  to¬ 
ward  the  rear  of  the  building.  .Straw 
lofts  beneath  gable  roofs  add  to  the 
warmth  of  a  building,  but  also  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  building.  There  are  many  types 
of  poultry  buildings,  each  being  advocat¬ 
ed  by  some.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  visit  a 
number  of  well-conducted  poultry  plants 
and  talk  with  the  owners  about  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  their  build¬ 
ings  before  investing  heavily  in  one.  The 
time  and  expense  will  be  well  invested. 

M.  B.  D. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 


This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  nnder 
control  ofi  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  August  20,  1924: 

B.  P.  ROCKS 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J .  . 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Del. 

W.  II.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farm.  R.  I . 

Kerr  Cbickeries,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N.  J . 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can . 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . 

Navillus  Rocks,  N.  J . . 

Wm.  H  Schaff,  N.  J . 


W.  P.  ROCKB 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 

Oktusha  Farm.  Ohio . 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . 


8.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J . 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm.  Del . 

F.  S.  Chapin.  Mass . 

Kerr  Cbickeries,  Mass . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

F.  A,  Woodward,  N.  J . 

Rosewood  Place,  N,  J . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  W,  Bottcher,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  J . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Marcel  Sassen,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J . 

Kigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J . 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J.... 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo  . 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

Barne’s  Poultry  YardB.  N.Y . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L,  C.  Beall.  Jr,  Wash . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J . 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm.S.  C . 

Windy  Brow  Farm,  N.  J . 

Oedarhum  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

RobertO.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

Cherry  Croft  Farm,  N.  J . 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  O . 

F  H.  Clafiin,  N.  j . 

Marquis  &  Wagner,  N.  Y  . 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  . 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n . 

Harry  N.  Connor,  N.  J . 

Fairview  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J  . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

8,  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  8.  Ellis,  N.  J . 

II,  K.  Evans,  Pa . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.  J  . 

Associated  Farms,  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

W.  A.  Foster,  N.  J . 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N.  J . 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N,  Y  . 

Magnolia  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I  . 

Ernest  C.  Laudenbcrger.  N.  J . 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J . 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J... 

Dr  J  S.  Nief,  N.  J . 

Old  Orchard  Farm.  N.  J . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J . 

8.  C  Price,  Pa  . 

Purit  is  Springs  Poultry  Farm,  O . 

M.  J,  Quae  enbush  N.  J . 

Ailend  le  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.  J . 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa . 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.  J  . 

Fred  Warren,  N.  J . 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.  J . 

LeRoy  Wilcox,  N,Y . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J .  . 

Skylands  Farm,  N.Y . 

Total . 


Week  Total 

54 

1937 

66 

2711 

39 

2441 

84 

2951 

64 

2177 

69 

2668 

51 

2480 

46 

2437 

46 

2656 

62 

2749 

71 

2730 

tl 

2512 

(8 

2271 

46 

2014 

65 

2735 

45 

2216 

40 

2383 

45 

2206 

39 

2257 

36 

1870 

51 

2029 

51 

2254 

5* 

2270 

52 

1950 

« 

1008 

66 

2819 

67 

2796 

64 

2668 

54 

2606 

78 

2851 

76 

2682 

67 

2670 

62 

2763 

71 

2454 

53 

3708 

73 

3073 

75 

2496 

76 

2929 

SO 

3348 

77 

2770 

76 

3104 

74 

3261 

87 

3522 

64 

1215 

64 

2727 

54 

2769 

91 

3721 

68 

3326 

83 

3158 

70 

2483 

66 

3173 

49 

2214 

70 

2904 

81 

2948 

63 

2558 

86 

3498 

58 

2599 

55 

2163 

58 

2852 

72 

2764 

82 

2885 

76 

2589 

58 

3208 

49 

2973 

66 

3063 

57 

2656 

69 

2594 

60 

2704 

91 

3215 

57 

2386 

77 

2928 

45 

2685 

75 

2984 

66 

2700 

52 

2466 

84 

2998 

67 

2600 

89 

3142 

69 

2495 

66 

2681 

67 

2902 

54 

2457 

77 

2719 

63 

2713 

68 

2698 

86 

2883 

86 

3020 

52 

1986 

80 

3151 

69 

2615 

70 

2571 

58 

2591 

82 

2992 

82 

3207 

49 

2115 

77 

2619 

74 

2639 

97 

3022 

97 

2674 

70 

2223 

(532 
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George  Washington 

and  his  Plow 


“March  6th — Fitted  a  two-eyed  plough  instead  of  a  duck-billed 
plough,  and  with  much  difficulty  made  my  chariot-wheel  horses 
plough.  March  7th — Put  the  pole-end  horses  into  the  plough  in 
the  morning,  and  put  in  the  hind  horses  in  the  afternoon,  but,  the 
ground  being  well  swarded  over  and  very  heavy  ploughing,  I 
repented  putting  them  in  at  all,  for  fear  it  should  give  them  a  habit 
of  stopping  the  chariot.” 

—from  the  diary  of  our  first  ‘President ,  written  about 
I  JO  years  ago.  The  “ chariot ”  is  the  old-time  carriage. 


McCormick-Deering 
P  &  O  Plows 


Many  changes  have  been 
made  in  plows  since  the  soil 
was  first  turned  along  the  Poto¬ 
mac  River.  Famous  inventors 
and  skilled  builders  have  done 
their  work  so  well  that  the 
modern  plow — trim  and  shin¬ 
ing,  strong  and  dur¬ 
able,  light  in  draft, 
and  turning  perfect 
furrows,  would  daz¬ 
zle  the  eyes  of 
W  ashington. 

Plowing  is  still  hard  work 
but  McCormick-Deering  P &O 
plows  make  it  as  easy  as  is 
humanly  possible  and  they  do 
first-class  plowing  under  all 
conditions. 

They  provide  you  with  walk¬ 


ing  plows  in  all  standard  sizes. 
Riding  plows,  single  and  gang, 
moldboard  and  disk.  Tractor 
plows  include  Little  Genius  in 
2,  3  or  4-bottom  power-lift. 
Little  Wonder,  2-bottom  for 
small  tractors,  Mogul  4  to  8- 
bottom.  Tractor  disk, 
2  to  4-bottom.  Or¬ 
chard  disk.  Power 
grub  breaker  with 
24"  bottom.  Chat¬ 
tanooga  walking 
plows  for  all  purposes,  etc.,  etc. 

P  &  O  and  Chattanooga 
plows  have  made  and  kept  their 
friends  among  plowmen  for 
many  years.  For  your  plow 
needs  this  year,  consult  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer. 


INTERNATIONALH  ARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  j f  Chicago,  Ill. 


New  "Z”  Engine  prices 


19%  below  1913  level 

“Z”  engine  prices  are  lower  than  farm  product 
prices  today.  Horsepower  for  horsepower,  you 
can  buy  the  famous  “Z”  with  fewer  bushels  of 
wheat;  less  cotton;  fewer  hogs — than  were 
required  to  buy  the  Fairbanks-Morse  engine 
of  1913. 

Remember,  this  is  a  genuine  “ Z ”,  famous 
for  its  dependability — its  economy.  More 
than  1 ,250,000  horsepower  now  in  farm  service. 

Quantity  production,  engineering  skill  and 
careful  manufacture  have  been  combined  to 
give  you  a  better  engine  at  a  lower  price.  See 
the  Fairbanks-Morse  dealer  in  your  town. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

t Manufacturers  *  Chicago 


lodays  Prices: 

1  Vz  h  •  V  ■  Battery  equipt 

$48.50 

3  h.  p.  Battery  equipt 

$83.50 

1  Vz  h -P  •  Ma  gnetoequipt 

—  uses  kerosene 

$58.50 

3  h.  p.  Magneto  equipt 

—  uses  kerosene 

$98.50 

6  h.  p.  Magneto  equipt 

—  uses  kerosene 

$153.50 

F .  O .  B .  F actory 
Add  freight  to  your 
own  town 


— - - - - - - - — — - - 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

If  the  other  publishers,  and  in  fact 
the  different  associations,  would  make  the 
campaign  against  dishonest  advertisers 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has,  there  would  be 
very  little  of  such  going  on.  You  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  be  highly  complimented  on 
your  good  work.  F.  G.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

The  above  complimentary  remarks 
from  an  advertiser  of  many  years  in  the 
farm  press  is  most  gratifying.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  in  question  maintains  the  highest 
standard  in  his  own  advertising,  and 
his  business  ethics  are  above  criticism. 

Is  the  company  advertising  the  Do-It- 
All  tractors  reliable?  I  cut  this  adver¬ 
tisement  from  another  agricultural  paper 
which  guarantees  its  advertisers,  but  I 
couldn’t  make  up  my  mind  to  send  so 
much  money  without  getting  your  opinion 
on  its  reliability.  L.  it. 

New  Jersey. 

This  refers  to  a  “job  lot”  of  Do-It-All 
tractors  purchased  by  a  mail  order  house, 
and  offered  for  sale  for  about  one-third 
of  the  original  price.  Do-It-All  tractors 
never  gave  satisfaction,  and  the  concern 
that  advertised  and  sold  them  here  in 
New  York  went  bankrupt  in  consequence. 
The  mail  house  is  entirely  responsible, 
but  because  of  the  low  price  of  the  trac¬ 
tor  it  did  not  wish  to  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction  to  our  subscribers.  The  adver¬ 
tising  was  refused  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
it  was  then  sent  to  the  other  publication. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  thank 
you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me.  I  do 
know  that  I  would  never  have  got  a  cent 
from  the  Gearhart  Knitting  Machine 
Company.,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  your  untiring  efforts  in  keeping 
after  them.  I  hope  you  will  publish  my 
experience  with  this  company  in  your 
paper,  as  a  warning  to  others.  Should 
you  be  able  to  get  the  balance,  $17.61, 
for  me,  I  shall  be  delighted,  but.  I  feel 
lucky  to  have  got  as  much  as  I  did. 

Massachusetts.  M.  p.  w. 

This  subscriber  received  check  for 
$47.39  as  a  refund  on  the  machine  for 
which  she  paid  $65.  The  firm  made  the 
following  explanation  accompanying  the 
cheek : 

This  machine  is  not  the  model  we  are 
now  manufacturing,  therefore  it  is  not  of 
full  value  to  us.  We  are  paying  you  the 
highest  possible  price  for  this  machine, 
deducting  for  our  expense. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  made  demand  in  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  behalf  that  the  balance  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price,  $17.61,  be  refunded,  but  our 
letter  has  been  ignored  by  the  Gearhart 
Knitting  Machine  Company. 

The  Apple  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

Gentlemen  :  I  was  more  than  surprised 
to  receive  your  letter  of  the  16th,  saying 
your  Mr.  Alpern  stated  your  terms  for 
selling  as  1  per  cent  down  and  9  per  cent 
when  sold.  This  is  not  true,  as  there 
was  nothing  said  about  terms.  I  am  on 
to  your  methods  now,  and  you  must  think 
I  am  an  awful  rube  to  fall  for  this  old 
Ostrander  stuff,  which  has  been  exposed 
so  many  times.  There  is  a  high-grade 
periodical  of  wide  circulation  in  the  East 
that  exposes  such  people  as  you,  and  I 
think  I  will  send  on  your  letter  to  them. 

H.  N.  F. 

The  Apple  Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  real  estate  brokers,  and  are 
employing  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Sales  Company  scheme  of  1  per  cent  list¬ 
ing  fee  and  9  per  cent  when  property  is 
sold.  As  reported  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
State  Tax  Department  withdrew  the 
license  of  this  Utica  fraud.  This  easy- 
money  scheme  is  really  an  improvement 
on  Ostrander’s  plan.  The  New  York 
State  Farm  Sales  Company  never  made 
a  sale  of  the  more  than  200  properties 
listed,  and  we  know  of  no  real  estate 
agents  employing  the  advance  fee  scheme 
that  ever  made  any  honest  effort  to  sell 
the  property  listed. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  invest¬ 
ment  value  of  Ford  Motor  Company  of 
Canada,  Dtd.,  bankers’  shares,  offered  by 
W.  C.  Montan.ve  &  Co..  15  Broad  St., 
New  York  City?  Presumably  all  owners 
of  Ford  motor  cars  are  receiving  the 
same  privilege  granted  in  the  certificate 
inclosed.  j.  S.  K. 

New  York. 


The  recent  offering  of  so-called  bank¬ 
ers’  shares  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  does  not  represent  any 
financing  by  the  company,  merely  being 
an  arrangement  whereby  a  broker  has  ac¬ 
quired  some  of  the  stock  against  which 
certificates  have  been  issued  representing 
a  fractional  interest  therein,  100  certifi¬ 
cates  being  issued  against  each  share  de¬ 
posited.  The  offering  of  the  so-called 
bankers’  shares  at  $6  is  the  equivalent 
of  $600  per  share  for  the  stock.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  controlled  by  the  Ford  interests, 
although  some  of  the  stock  is  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  being  traded  in  on  the  Detroit  Ex¬ 
change,  where  current  quotation  is  ap¬ 
proximately  450.  One  interested  might 
better  buy  the  actual  stock,  particularly 
as  it  can  be  bought  upon  a  better  basis 
than  the  so-called  bankers’  shares. 

Washington,  Sept.  4.  —  Postmaster 
General  New  today  announced  a  fraud 
order  against  the  Bristol  Photoplay  Stu¬ 
dios  and  Vernon  Hoagland.  scenario  edi¬ 
tor,  of  New  York. 

The  fraud  order  against  the  Bristol 
Photoplay  Studios  is  a  sequel  to  crim¬ 
inal  proceedings  instituted  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Courts  here  last  April,  when  Post 
Office  inspectors  visited  the  offices  at 
500  Fifth  Avenue  and  arrested  several 
officers  and  directors. 

It  was  charged  that  they  advertised 
extensively  in  the  small  towns  of  the 
Middle  West  and  collected  from  writers 
fees  of  $52,000  in  one  year.  Of  this 
$51,000  went  in  salaries  and  rent.  — 
Daily  Paper. 

The  action  as  outlined  in  the  above 
item  will  no  doubt  put  a  stop  to  this 
particular  easy-mone.v  scheme,  but  we  are 
using  this  case  only  to  warn  our  readers 
against  all  these  schemes  to  get  money 
from  song  writers,  story  writers,  or 
photoplay  writers.  The  investigation  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  reveals  that 
the  Bristol  Photoplay  Studios  had  not 
marketed  a  single  play.  Like  the  farm 
agents  who  solicits  advance  fees  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  this  fee  is  all  the 
pirates  are  after,  and  they  make  no 
honest  effort  to  render  any  equivalent 
at  all. 

On  January  2,  1924,  I  sent  $65  to  the 
Gearhart  Knitting  Machine  Company  of 
Clearfield.  Pa.,  for  a  machine  and  stand. 
After  four  weeks  I  received  it.  I  was  to 
keep  it  28  days,  and  if  not  satisfactory  I 
could  return  it,  and  they  promised  to 
teach  me  to  use  it.  I  have  all  their  let¬ 
ters,  all  saying  “We  are  always  at  your 
service.”  I  was  ill  when  the  machine  ar¬ 
rived,  and  it  was  nearly  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  I  could  take  it  out  of  the  box.  I 
had  trouble,  and  wrote  them.  They  wait¬ 
ed  several  weeks  before  answering.  No 
matter  what  I  did,  the  machine  would  not 
work  satisfactorily.  I  wrote  them  nearly 
seven  weeks  ago,  and  received  no  answer 
at  all,  and  two  weeks  ago  I  wrote  again. 
On  May  17  I  received  the  inclosed  cir¬ 
cular  of  a  knitting  contest.  My  first 
thought  was  to  place  the  matter  before 
the  Postal  Department  for  using  the  mails 
to  defraud  people,  but  seeing  what  you 
have  done  for  others  I  decided  to  write 
you,  and  hope  you  can  help  me.  I  do  not 
feel  able  to  lose  the  money.  L.  w. 

Connecticut. 

The  above  complaint  was  received  in 
May,  and  we  have  been  in  correspondence 
with  Gearhart  Knitting  Machine  Company 
in  the  meantime,  endeavoring  to  secure 
refund  of  the  $65  paid  for  the  machine. 
On  August  8  the  Gearhart  Knitting  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  wrote :  “We  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  settle  the  complaint  through 
the  publisher  of  the  magazine  from  which 
she  purchased  the  Gearhart  knitter.”  On 
the  same  day  the  company  wrote  the  sub¬ 
scriber,  saying  an  instructor  was  being 
asked  to  call  on  her,  and  sent  another 
supply  of  yarn  for  trial.  Up  to  this 
writing  the  instructor  failed  to  call  on 
the  subscriber.  A  pretty  game  of 
stalling!  We  have  many  time  ex¬ 
pressed  our  estimate  of  alt  this  class  of 
work-at-home  schemes.  Such  schemes 
serve  for  a  time  to  get  easy  money  from 
the  poor  and  deserving  women,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  advertising  patronage  for  pub¬ 
lications  that  are  none  too  zealous  of 
their  readers’  interests.  But  such  easy- 
money  schemes  cannot  last.  Two  out  of 
five  of  the  knitting  machine  schemes  are 
already  in  financial  difficulties,  and  an¬ 
other  with  the  postal  authorities.  No 
business  not  founded  on  an  honest  service 
to  the  public  can  be  permanent. 


Deak  Old  Lady:  “And  which  is  the 
most  difficult  character  to  write?”  Sky 
Writer :  “Well,  we  have  to  fly  upside 
down  to  make  the  inverted  commas.” — 
The  Bystander. 


tor  your  copy  FREE 


Some  of 
the  Things 
This  Book 
Tells — 


How  to  get  a  good  dairy  bam. 

How  to  remodel  an  old  bam. 

How  to  get  good  ventilation. 

The  Essentials  of  a  Good 
Cow  Stall. 

How  to  Give  cows  pasture 
comfort  in  the  bam. 

How  to  judge  a  stanchion. 

How  to  feed  cows  for  profit. 

How  to  insure  ‘‘safety  first” 
with  the  bull. 

How  to  make  the  cleaning 
job  easy. 

How  to  water  your  cows  in 
the  bam. 

How  to  have  better  hogs  and 
bigger  litters. 

How  to  make  more  money 
from  your  hens. 

How  Jamesway  “Pay-from- 
Earnings”  Plan  pays  for 
your  equipment  as  you 
use  it. 


And  many  other 
helpful  pointers  on 
cow,  sow  and  hen 
problems. 


A  New 

Jamesway  Book 
Free  to  Dairymen 

It  May  Save  You  Many  Dollars! 

If  you  are  interested  in  bigger  earnings  from  cow, 
sow  and  hen,  there’s  a  world  of  information  for 
you  in  this  new  Jamesway  book. 

It’s  filled  with  ideas.  Tells  how  Jamesway  “Direct-to- 
Farmer”  Service  is  cutting,  out  needless  labor  costs  and 
needless  hard  work  in  farming,  and  enabling  folks  to  live 
better,  happier  and  put  away  more  in  profits  each  year. 

Find  out  how  much  Jamesway  can  increase  your  earn¬ 
ing*  ?  You  can  install  Jamesway  Steel  Stalls,  Pens,  Drink¬ 
ing  Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  Poultry  House  Equipment,  etc., 
at  once,  on  “Pay-from-Increased-Earnings”  plan. 

Jamesway  Service  is  given  personally  right  on  your 
farm  by  our  local  Jamesway  man  in  your  territory.  Our 
new  book  tells  about  it.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  Use  the 
coupon,  or  a  postal  will  do. 

JAMES  MFG.  COMPANY 
t  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Jamesway*"' 


JAMES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  R 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira.  N.Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn,  j 

■ 

Please  send  me  your  new  Jamesway  Book. 

■ 

■ 

I  keep . cows, . hogs, . hens.  S 

Name .  5 


Address . 


: 


‘James  way ’’Helps  Make  Farming  Pay 


Milk  Facts 

u  can't  dodge , 

You  can’t  get  top-notch  prices  for  milk  that  is  not 
clean,  and  you  can’t  remove  all  the  dirt  from  milk  by 
straining  it  through  cloths  or  fine  mesh  wire  screen. 

The  only  way  to  get  clean  milk  is  to  strain  it 
through  sterilized  cotton.  That  is  why  the 

Dr.  Clark 

Purity  Milk  Strainer 

is  guaranteed  to  get  ALL  the  dirt.  The  sterilized 
cotton  pad  tightly  clamped  to  bottom  of  strainer  re¬ 
moves  every  particle  of  dirt,  dust,  muck  and  other 
sediment.  The  Dr.  Clark  purity  Strainer  is  the  only 
one  on  the  market  that  is  guaranteed  to  get  ALL  the 
dirt.  Used  and  endorsed  by  largest  dairies  and  milk 
producers  in  the  country,  including  Borden’s,  Van 
Camp’s,  Carnation,  Mohawk,  and  Sheffield  Farms 

Made  in  two  sizes — 10  quart  and  18  quart. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  direct  for  circular 


and  prices . 


As  the  world’s 
largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cot¬ 
ton  discs  for 
milk  strainers  or 
filters,  we  can 
furnish  Purity 
Cotton  Discs  in 
any  size  from 
5)4  in.  to  7  in. 
diam.  for  all 
makes  of  strain¬ 
er  s.  Send  for 
a  trial  order. 


Purity  Stamping  Ca 

Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  HOOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting"  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Eatab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Philadelphia. 

SILOS 

/Save  your  Corn  Crop\ 
vShipment  in  24  hours/ 

OPENING  ROOFS 

(Full  Silo  without  refilling) 

WOOD  TANKS 

FREE  CATALOGUE.  LOW  PRICES 
“When  you  want  a  Silo — 
See  SCHLICHTER” 

E.F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
10  S.  18th  St.,  Bex  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wanted!  Raw  Fur  Buyers 

your  own  locality  on  Commission  Basis.  Write  stating 
experience.  SOI..  WAKEN  OFF  «fc  CO.,  INC., 
I(i9  West  25th  Street,  New  York,  Dept.  C. 


HOLDEN  s 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil — it  must  have  lime. 

The  “Holden"  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other;  16)4  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 


Soil  Tested-^ 


What  about  your  soil?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO„  Inc. 

Dept  zst  Peoria  Illinois 
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Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 


For  Sale  in  Gar  Lots 


Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 
only.  Inspection  allowed. 


W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  V. 


XlikY  AND  8TDAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  No  2  Timothy,  light  and  heavy  clover 
mixed,  first  and  second  cutting  alfalfa.  Also  oat,  wheat, 
rye  straw,  Baled  Shavings.  Ask  for  delivered  prices. 
SAMUEL  DEUEL  -  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


FARM  AND  ESTATE  EMPLOYMENT 

We  maintain  a  bonded  agency  for  experienced  help. 
Prompt  attention  to  your  needs. 

C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO.  140  Cedar  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant,  not  afraid  of  long  hours;  per¬ 
manent  position;  state  age,  weight,  nationality, 
wages  expected,  etc.  LONE  OAK  POULTRY 
FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  middle  age,  married,  to  work 
oil  poultry  plant;  steady  job  for  right  man. 
A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown, 
Del. 


WORKING  married  herdsman  for  a  Jersey  herd 
located  near  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  must  have  had 
a  successful  experience  in  producing  double  A 
milk,  in  rearing  calves,  in  Register  of  Merit 
testing,  in  planning  his  work  and  in  handling 
men;  wife  to  board  three  men  who  work  in 
dairy  barn;  comfortable  house  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  garden,  poultry  house  and  garage 
furnished;  an  unusual  opportunity  for  a  man 
who  can  produce  results.  Address  H.  HAY¬ 
WARD,  Devon,  Pa. 


WANTED1 — Working  herdsman,  married,  with 
small  family,  to  take  charge  of  Holstein  herd; 
experienced  in  A.  R.  O.  work;  must  be  in  a 
position  to  board  man  when  necessary;  give  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  desired  in  first  letter. 
BLOOMINGDALE  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man  to  care  for  retail  ice  route  in 
country;  all  around  handy  man;  house;  per¬ 
manent.  WM.  H.  FOSTER,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  barn  work,  must  be  a  good 
milker;  experienced  with  purebred  cattle  and 
conditions  of  better  class;  state  age,  weight, 
references;  farm  in  Maryland  two  miles  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  Address,  G.  H.  HARRIS, 
Manager,  Providence  Parm,  Anacostia,  D.  C. 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman,  single,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  experienced,  not  afraid  of  work; 
references  required;  plant  in  Maryland,  two 
miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.  Address,  G.  H. 
HARRIS,  Manager,  Providence  Farm,  Anacos¬ 
tia,  D.  C. 


WANTED — A  first-class  dry-hand  milker  to  take 
charge  of  a  small  herd  of  grade  cows  mak¬ 
ing  grade  A;  wife  to  run  boarding  house,  2  to 
4  men;  wages  $70  per  month,  $5  for  fuel;  if 
inexperienced  and  without  references  please  do 
not  apply.  ADVERTISER  5828,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED,  general  farmer;  eight  cows;  sober, 
steady;  state  age.  nationality,  size  family, 
references.  ADVERTISER  5829,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  assistant  married  men 
with  not  too  large  families  for  a  large  New 
England  general  dairy  farm;  must  be  intel¬ 
ligent  and  competent;  might  consider  shares 
with  man  who  can  produce  records,  he  is  a 
money  maker  and  steady;  milking  50  head;  use 
DeLaval  milking  machine;  send  all  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Address  WILLIAM  A.  BARTLE 
FARM,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Couple  on  dairy  farm;  wages  $90 
monthly,  board  and  two  furnished  rooms: 
man,  general  farm  hand;  woman,  cook  and 
houseworker;  references.  J.  B.  HARRISON, 
Gardiner,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  for  small  country 
place;  six  cows;  must  know  milking,  separat¬ 
ing,  care  of  chickens;  married  man,  small  fami¬ 
ly.  DOCTOR  EDGAR,  Round  Hill,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 


DEPENDABLE,  willing  and  energetic  married 
man,  experienced  in  general  farm  work;  no 
children  preferred;  wages  $75  per  month,  one 
quart  of  milk  and  cottage  (unfurnished);  if 
interested  give  age,  nationality,  employment 
for  last  5  years  and  references  from  former 
employers.  ADVERTISER  5835,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Assistant  matrons;  salary  and 
other  information  upon  application  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  State  Reformatory,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

i - 

SINGLE  men  wanted  to  work  in  modern  cow 
barn;  must  be  good  dry-hand  milkers;  $65 
per  month  and  board;  steady  employment; 
state  age  in  first  letter.  WINTERTHUR 
FARMS,  WiAterthur,  Del. 


COUPLE — Farmer-gardener,  useful  man;  wife  to 
cook  and  do  housework;  country  place.  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.;  good  home,  permanent  position, 
moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER  5847,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE— Wife,  cook,  housekeeper;  thorough¬ 
ly  modern  owner's  residence;  commercial 
farm,  Central  New  York:  board  two  women 
employees  only;  permanent  family,  take  care 
of  owner;  single  woman  and  guests  week-end 
and  other  visits;  man,  assist  general  heavy 
work  and  take  care  of  autos,  driving  for  own¬ 
er  as  required;  state  experience,  wages  wanted 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  5845,  care  Rural 
New1- Yorker. 


WORKING-MANAGER  for  fruit-truck  farm 
within  two  miles  big  high-class  consumer 
market;  19  miles  from  New  York;  equipped 
with  Fordson  tractor,  delivery  truck,  etc.;  give 
experience,  salary,  names  former  employers  and 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER,  Room  1715, 
90  West  St.,  New  York. 

i - - - - - 

COUPLE,  Protestant,  no  children;  man,  good 
gardener,  care  few  chickens,  one  cow,  drive 
Ford  car,  generally  useful;  wife,  good  plain 
cook,  neat,  good  tempered;  only  best  refer¬ 
ences  considered.  ADVERTISER  5858,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— -Capable  man  with  general  farming 
experience  and  good  executive  ability  to  take 
charge  of  large  institutional  farm;  must  un¬ 
derstand  fruit,  dairying  and  all  kinds  of  stock; 
married,  preferably  without  dependent  chil¬ 
dren;  character  excellent;  this  is  a  high-class 
proposition  for  the  right  man;  references;  posi¬ 
tion  open  December  1.  ADVERTISER  5848, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  as  housekeeper  on  farm;  good 
wages  for  the  right  one;  near  Owego,  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISER  5849,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I _ 

ASSISTANT  working  housekeeper,  Protestant, 
not  over  45,  to  lady  alone;  must  do  chamber- 
work,  be  good  sewer,  industrious,  healthy;  good 
place;  best  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
5857,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple,  white,  Protestant, 
no  children;  man  to  act  as  gardener  and  han¬ 
dy  man,  able  to  drive  car;  wife  to  act  as  cook 
while  family  is  in  residence,  approximately 
from  Easter  to  Thanksgiving  and  Winter  week¬ 
ends;  cottage  accommodations;  must  have  good 
references;  state  experience.  Reply  BOX  A, 
Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker  and  teamster,  $60  per  month 
and  board;  no  old  men  or  boys;  steady 
position  for  right  man.  ADVERTISER  5859, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  man  to  take  600  pullets  and  50 
acre  farm  on  shares.  Address  ADVERTISER 
5862,  care  Rural  New-Y6rker. 


SHEPHERD  WANTED— About  March  1,  1925; 

married  man  only;  to  look  after  Hock  of  Dor- 
sets;  good  modern  home  and  best  of  living  con¬ 
ditions  in  ideal  country;  must  be  thoroughly  ca¬ 
pable  and  furnish  best  of  references;  state  full 
particulars  as  to  experience  in  application. 
WADDINGTON  FARM,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


POULTRYMAN-FARMER-GARDENER  for  small 
commercial  farm  near  Plymouth,  Mass;  man 
with  necessary  character,  knowledge  and.  ini¬ 
tiative  to  run  place  successfully  without  su¬ 
pervision;  interest  in  profits  to  right  perma¬ 
nent  man;  address  with  experience,  references 
and  wages  wanted.  R.  63,  Albany  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 


WANTED— Competent  single  farm  hand  for 
steady  position.  HUDSON  GUILD  FARM, 
R.  F.  D.,  Andover,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Poultryman,  married,  thoroughly 
competent;  experienced  in  raising  and  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
pheasants  and  capons;  private  estate;  wages 
$125  per  month,  furnished  cottage  with  bath¬ 
room,  light,  and  two-thirds  of  coal;  wife  will¬ 
ing  to  board  two  men;  no  children  preferred; 
references  required  when  applying.  THOMAS 
HENDERSON,  Supt.,  H.  H.  Rogers  Estate, 
Southhampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE  experienced  dairy  farmer 
to  start  Holstein  herd  next  Spring  but  iu 
meantime  get  farm  ready;  well  improved;  ex¬ 
cellent  cottage;  near  tjhree  villages;  Central 
Westchester  County;  permanent;  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man;  give  full  information 
references,  pay.  etc.  ADVERTISER  5874,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED— At  once  by  experienced  farmer, 
position  as  superintendent  of  dairy  farm; 
am  ex-farm  owner;  have  had  wide  experience 
in  all  branches  of  farm  management  as  mana¬ 
ger  of  purebred  stock  farm;  would  consider 
share  basis;  small  family;  must  be  near  good 
school  and  church;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5875,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  specialty  Guernsey  cattle;  devel¬ 
oped  two  famous  herds;  successful  advanced 
registry  work;  world’s  record;  showing;  100  bac¬ 
teria  milk  production;  farm  business  develop¬ 
ment;  capacity  from  help;  record  spotless; 
American;  married;  35.  ADVERTISER  5740, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  with  19  years’ 
practical  experience  on  commercial  and  pri¬ 
vate  plants,  open  for  position  October  1.  H. 
SHAPIRD,  Mgr.  Brightwaters  Poultry  Farm, 
Brightwaters,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  on  dairy  farm  or  milk  room; 

first-class  milker;  Hollander;  single,  34.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Superintendent  or  manager;  Ameri¬ 
can,  33,  married;  estate,  commercial;  scien¬ 
tific  training,  14  years’  experience,  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  cattle,  poultry,  general  farming,  mar¬ 
ket  gardening,  help;  references.  ADVERTISER 
5833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  with  board  and  share  of 
profits  on  a  modern  poultry  or  dairy  farm  by 
experienced,  reliable,  middle-aged  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5832,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK,  first-class,  wants  position;  country  inn, 
resort  or  institution.  ADVERTISER  5834, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  Swede  wants  employment  on  large 
farm;  graduate  from,  agricultural  college, 
with  many  years  practical  experience;  in  good 
health  and  willing  to  work.  Address  BOX  181, 
Midland,  Pa. 


WANTED — By  October  10,  job  on  dairy  farm; 

good  milker,  general  farmer,  teamster.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5836,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  age  30,  agricultural 
college  graduate,  10  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  expert  manager,  understand  laying  out 
and  building  plant  for  efficiency;  would  like  to 
manage  big  proposition;  straight  salary  or  on 
profit  sharing  basis;  open  immediately.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5843,  care  Rural  New-York-er. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  lifetime  experience  in 
all  branches,  machinery,  wants  permanent 
position  on  gentleman’s  place,  October  1,  as 
foreman,  caretaker  or  <  gardener;  German, 
Protestant,  single,  middle-age.  ADVERTISER 
5844,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  dairy  farm,  good  milker; 

American.  JOHN  WORTMAN,  Box  84, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  on  farm,  single,  middle- 
aged  man,  accustomed  to  cattle,  horses,  team 
work;  can  milk,  well  up  in  registered  sheep; 
state  particulars.  P.  E.  WILCOX,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  or  estate  superintendent, 
college  graduate,  married,  several  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  combined  with  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge;  expert  knowledge  soils,  crops,  dairying, 
beef  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry.  ADVERTISER 
5838,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  woman  wants  dairy  work.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  American,  capable 
tractor  operator  (any  make),  also  truck 
driver  or  general  worker;  estate  preferred;  ref¬ 
erences  on  request.  ADVERTISER  5841,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Open  for  employment 
October  1,  brother  and  sister,  ages  .34  and 
26;  brother  as  herdsman  or  working  farm 
manager;  life  experience;  owned  purebred  dairy 
for  12  years;  wholesale  and  retail  trade;  sister 
as  governess,  nurse  or  companion;  best  refer¬ 
ence;  well  educated,  traveled  extensively;  re¬ 
verse  circumstances  forces  us  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment;  Hollanders  by  birth;  State  of  Maryland 
preferred  but  will  go  elsewhere.  ADVERTISER 
5839,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
purebred  cattle,  producing  and  retailing  fancy 
market  milk,  construction  work,  handling  men, 
buying  and  selling;  will  furnish  high-class  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  5840,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  experienced,  married,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  state  wages  and  full  particulars;  private 
place;  New  York  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
5850,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Middle-aged  Swiss,  thoroughly 

understands  care  of  garden,  lawn,  shrubs, 
flowers  and  hotbeds;  best  references;  10  years 
last  place.  FRED  HILTBRUNNER,  Sea  Bright, 
N.  J. 


AMERICAN,  middle-aged,  first-class  dairyman 
and  general  farmer  with  years  of  practical 
experience;  now  producing  grade  A  milk;  mar¬ 
ried,  Protestant,  no  children,  free  November  1, 
Inquire  BOX  82,  Etna,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  as  housekeeper,  farm  woman,  35 
years  old ;  four  obedient  boys,  years  4-11.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5851,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  woman  will  assist  in  adult  house¬ 
hold;  no  heavy  work;  country  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5852,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-HAND,  single,  44,  general  farm  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  place  on  or  before  November; 
small  wages  and  percentage.  GEO.  MARSH, 
Hilton,  N.  Y. 


POULTR  Y  WOMAN,  thoroughly  experienced, 

wishes  position  us  working  manager  commer¬ 
cial,  school  or  institution;  October  15;  refer¬ 
ences.  G.,  9  High  St.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  can  come  on  short 
notice;  reference.  248  ROOSEVELT  AVE., 
York,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  as  poultryman  or  assistant 
on  good  poultry  farm;  experienced  on  commer¬ 
cial  plant;  never  used  tobacco;  Protestant; 
Cornell  Winter  course  graduate;  available  No¬ 
vember  1.  ADVERTISER  5861,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  and  farm  mechanic  familiar  with 
all  estate  work,  carpentering,  painting,  re¬ 
pairs,  flowers,  vegetables,  glass  and  stock;  an 
American  of  good  character,  appearance  and 
habits;  competent  to  take  full  charge.  KNIGHT, 
781  South  11  tli  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  American,  42,  married,  one 
child  high  school  age,  22  years’  experience 
utility  and  exhibition  fowl,  wild  and  domestic 
waterfowl,  guineas  and  pigeons;  not  only  ability 
as  general  poultryman  but  a  competent  and  suc¬ 
cessful  breeder;  can  plan  and  build  plant  to 
best  advantage;  either  commercial  purposes  or 
private  estate;  at  present  superintendent  on 
large  semi-commercial  plant;  at  liberty  after 
October  1.  ADVERTISER  5860,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


STRONG,  capable  man,  experienced,  farm,  cat¬ 
tle,  poultry,  gardening,  wants  position  on  es¬ 
tate  or  to  work  farm  on  shares.  ADVERTISER 
5783,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGINEER-CARETAKER  open  for  position, 
care  of  private  club  or  estate;  any  location. 
BOX  174,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  practical,  married  man,  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of’  all  branches  of  poultry¬ 
keeping;  executive;  can  take  full  charge  or  as¬ 
sistant.  ADVERTISER  5870,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  married,  expert  poul¬ 
tryman,  with  executive  and  business  ability, 
is  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  5864, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — -Middle-aged  man,  understands  care  of 
vegetables,  flowers  and  poultry,  no  cow;  wife, 
plain  cook  or  housework,  no  laundry;  capable 
of1  taking  charge  of  gentleman’s  place;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  5866,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  two  children,  excellent 
references;  three  years  last  place;  wife  will¬ 
ing  to  help  in  house;  test  work  a  specialty; 
Long  Island  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5868, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  man¬ 
ager  of  large  poultry  farjns,  hatcheries,  dairy 
and  fruit  farms  and  estates,  desires  position  in 
October  or  before  March  1;  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  references;  salary  or  percentage;  near 
New  York  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5869,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer-gardener,  successful  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  farm  and  estate  work;  excep¬ 
tional  ability;  married,  no  ch>ildren;  perma¬ 
nent;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  5865,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 266-acre  farm;  50  acres  timber;  35 
Holsteins:  17  Lakenvelders;  team,  wagons, 
sleighs,  hand  tools,  farm  machinery,  milker,  100 
tons  hay.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


THREE  bearing  orchards,  with  crops  of  Stark 
Delicious  and  other  good  varieties,  near  rail¬ 
road  town;  modern  improvements;  fine  climate; 
at  $6,000.  $7,500,  $10,000;  easy  terms.  OVER¬ 
BROOK  ORCHARD  Co.,  Saluda,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — State  road  farm.  205  acres,  Vi  mile 
to  post  office,  high  school,  depot,  etc. ;  40  head 
registered  cattle;  all  stock,  grain  and  equip¬ 
ment;  $12,000;  part  cash;  come  or  write.  J.  W. 
FLINT,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Acre  plots  in  Northern  Jersey,  55 
miles  from  New  York;  1  mile  from  railroad 
and  town;  State  highway;  town  water  and  elec¬ 
tricity;  price  $300  per  acre.  Reply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5822,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FULLY  equipped  modern  13-acre  poultry  farm 
on  State  road  in  village.  LYNCROFT  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM — 2  or  4  acres.  Address 
EMIG’S  TOULTRY  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — F’ruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  2  miles  from  Pottstown;  825  apple 
trees,  standard  varieties;  5  acres  peaches;  two 
tons  of  grapes  yearly;  pears,  cherries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  currants  and  asparagus  in  abundance;  stone 
house  and  barn;  20  acres  woodland;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  deal  includes  all  crops  and  machinery, 
Fordson  tractor,  Bean  power  sprayer,  horses, 
chickens  and  bees;  bargain  at  $10,000;  farm 
alone  $8,500;  act  promptly.  F.  H.  YARNALL, 
934  High  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm  for 
800  birds;  Northern  Jersey;  55  miles  from 
New  York;  1  mile  from  railroad  and  town;  con¬ 
crete  road;  full  city  conveniences  through  house 
and  all  buildings;  established  12  years;  price 
$9,000,  half  cash;  full  details  with  photos  if 
interested.  Reply  to  ADVERTISER  5823,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  LET,  125-acre  farm  in  Central  New  York; 

Fall  possession;  tractor  frunished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  o837,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  OR  SALE — Country  home,  New  Jersey  dairy 
farm,  highly  productive,  motor  equipped,  ac¬ 
credited  herd;  28  miles  from  New  York  City, 
3  miles- from  center  of  city  of  40,000,  school 
adjoining;  45  acres,  other  acreage  adjoining 
woodland  or  cultivated,  procurable;  10-room 
house,  3  baths;  6-room  cottage,  electric,  water; 
barns,  silos,  truck,  tractor,  and  all  kinds  of 
implements;  22  head  purbred  registered  anil 
grade  cows,  3  head  horse's,  150  tons  Alfalfa, 
clover  and  mixed  hay,  ensilage;  milk  sells  year 
round  in  cans,  10c  quart;  cord  wood  sells  $16 
a  cord;  good  clientele;  excellent  market;  rea¬ 
son  for  disposing,  New  York  City  business  re¬ 
quires  owner's  full  time;  price  $37,500,  reason¬ 
able  terms.  ADVERTISER  5827,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Separately,  two  farms;  one  a  dairy 
farm,  the  other  a  chicken  and  truck  farm; 
they  are  situated  between  Morris  Plains  and 
Mount  Tabor,  N.  J.,  on  the  Dover  State  road; 
best  prices  for  products  iu  the  country;  close 
market;  each  has  a  modern  house  for  large  fam¬ 
ily.  anil  modern,  comfortable  farm  buildings; 
reasonable  rent;  long  lease.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5830,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — On,  State  road  about  75  miles  from 
New  York  City,  10  or  15-acre  farm  near 
school.  W.  J.  KEYES,  358  12th  Ave.,  Astoria 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANT  to  sell  my  200-acre  farm  in  Central  New 
York  State;  good  soil,  good  buildings,  good 
location;  bargain  for  right  man.  G.  A.  BHICK- 
ER,  110  Kenwortb  Rd.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

I  -  _ _ _ 

F'OR  SALE — Good,  small  farm.  R.  M.  OLIVER, 
Box  74,  Claremont,  Va. 


STORE — 300  acres  and  smaller  farm,  healthy 
section.  C.  WITMER,  Nottoway,  Va. 


TO  RENT — A  poultry  plant,  on  a  farm  in 
Orange  Couiuy,  N.  Y.,  well  located  with  a 
southern  exposure;  correspondence  solicited.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5846,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i- _ . _ . _ 

196-ACRE  potato  farm  in  Western  New  York 
with  stock,  crops,  tools,  and  furniture;  good 
buildings;  stone  road,  telephone,  rural  delivery; 
price  $4,500,  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  4842, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i - - — - _ _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — IVi-acre  poultry  farm;  $5,000; 

with  stock,  etc.,  $6,500;  terms.  J.  E.  WELLS, 
Georgetown,  N.  J. 


FARMS,  buy  from  owner;  140  acres  or  290 
acres;  extra  good  buildings;  high  state  of 
cultivation;  good  location;  easy  terms  or  fed¬ 
eral  loan;  write  for  particulars;  bargains.  H.  E. 
CHACE,  Troy,  Pa. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  of  buying,  low 
priced  equipped  poultry  plant;  buy  stock; 
full  details.  BOX  96,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE  for  three  or  five  years, 
dairy  farm,  without  stock;  Northern  New 
Jersey,  Orange  or  Madison  County  New  York; 
state  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5853, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHOICE  river  farm,  250  acres,  could  not  build 
buildings  for  forty  thousand;  keep  100  cows; 
sell,  great  bargain.  ADVERTISER  5851,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  home,  improvement,  15  acres.  Stale 
road,  Connecticut;  cash,  $2,000.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5855,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GREEN  County  farm,  $1,000  down;  might  rent 
or  shares.  ADVERTISER  5850,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 350  acres  with  stock,  crops  and 
tools  at  a  bargain.  ADVERTISER  5871,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  will  appreciate  opportunity  to 
rent  small  place,  near  town,  equipped  fof 
chickens;  married,  American,  Protestant. 
BOTSFOItD,  Route  5,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FARM  of  158  acres,  located  on  Delaware  River 
in  Sullivan  County,  suitable  for  boarding 
bouse  or  camp;  will  divide  to  suit.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE. — 40-acre  poultry  farm,  Central  New 
York;  henhouse,  220x27,  4,200  incubator  ca¬ 
pacity,  3,000  brooder  capacity,  electric  lights 
and  running  water  to  residence  and  henhouse, 
feed  room  and  carrier;  good  eight-room  house; 
40  rods  to  State  road  and  bus  line;  half  mile 
depot,  lti  mile  to  prosperous  village  with  high 
school  and  three  churches;  young  fruit  orchard; 
land  highly  cultivated;  1,000  April  pullets,  500 
select  hens,  fine  team,  few  tools,  20  tons  hay  in 
barn,  3  acres  cabbage,  1  acre  beets  included  if 
sold  at  once;  terms.  ADVERTISER  5873,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  country  home,  seven  rooms,  ga¬ 
rage,  two  acres,  near  Plainfield,  income  as¬ 
sured,  city  commuting,  country  lovers  only; 
$3,950,  $1,000  cash,  terms.  BOX  40,  Route  1, 
Metuehen,  N.  J, 


FOR  SALE — By  owner,  creek  farm;  53  acres; 

macadam  road;  young  team,  5  Guernseys,  100 
Leghorns,  tools,  crops;  cheap.  E.  O.  HAN¬ 
NAHS,  Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Fann.  75-100  acres,  stocked  or  with¬ 
out;  state  price.  BOX  248,  Ballston  Spa, 
N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — Potter  portable  poultry  house, 
14x100  ft.,  equipped;  good  condition.  BEN 
AYR  POULTRY  FARM,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1223. 


As  Your  Own 

Initial  on  Every  Piece 


TPffl?  *i 'i  A  12  DJ^-in.  Dinner  Plates,  12  7}4-in.  Pie  or  Lunch  Plates,  12  6K-in. 

A  JLX V  Tlrpnfl  anH  Rntfor  Plafoc  15?  7  3/_in  Saim  Plofoc  19  Sfllir»PP«{ 


With 

Order 


There  are  big  days,  and  happy  days  when  your  family  and  your  friends  sit  down  to 
your  fine  big  dinners.  Picture  your  pleasure  in  having  for  such  occasions  a  Dinner  Set 
like  this;  pure,  gleaming,  flawless  white,  edged  with  a  smooth,  bright,  shining  gold 
line,  gold  handles,  and  a  dainty  lower  band  of  colorful  orange.  Then  think  of  the 
added  satisfaction  of  this  distinctive  feature:  Your  Own  Initial  on  Each  and 
Every  Piece.  Each  initial  set  in  an  artistic  wreath  which  is  banked  by  a  charming 
scroll  o£  roses  in  beautiful  colors.  This  illustration  does  not  begin  to  do  it  justice. 

Martha  Washington 

Colonial  Shape  Initial  Dinner  Set 

110 

Pieces 


Bread  and  Butter  Plates,  12  7j4-in.  Soup  Plates,  12  Cups,  12  Saucers, 
pT’E'f'E'Cl  12  5}-£-in.  Dessert  Dishes,  12  6-in.  Oatmeal  Dishes,  1  10'o-in.  Meat 
*  Platter,  1  133^-in.  Meat  Platter,  1  Sauce  Boat,  1  Sauce  Boat  Stand, 

1  Gravy  Bowl,  1  Cream  Pitcher,  1  6-in.  Pickle  Dish,  1  7-in.  Butter  Dish,  1  Covered 
Sugar  Bowl  (2  Pieces),  1  Covered  Vegetable  Dish  (2  Pieces),  1  8-in.  Open  Vegetable 
Dish,  1  9}£-in.  Round  Salad  Dish. 


No  picture,  no  description  can  do  justice  to  this  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful  dinner  set.  I  want  you  to  see  it  on  your  own  table.  I  want  you  to 
know  the  Attractiveness  of  its  Aristocratic  Martha  Washington 
Colonial  Shape,  the  Beauty  of  its  Gold  Border.  I  want  you  to  see 
with  your  own  eyes  how  the  big,  wide,  gorgeously  brilliant  gold 
handles  enliven,  enrich  and  beautify  the  set.  Then  I  want  you  to  know  the  Pride  of 
Possessing  a  big,  fine,  high-class  dinner  set  that  has  your  initial  on  each  and  every 
piece.  So, I  will  gladly  send  you  the  entire  set,  110  Pieces ,  on  SO  days’  Free  Trial. 
The  picture  above  shows,  in  reduced  size,  the  attractive  initial  design.  This 
design  is  in  7  harmoniously  blended  colors  and  gold. 

SUPREME  QUALITY.  Only  the  very  best  materials  are  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  dishes.  Extreme  care  is  taken  in  all  of  the  different  operations. 
Everything  that  high  class  materials,  manufacturing  skill,  art  and  design  can  do,  has  been  done  to  make  this 
beautiful  Dinnerware  a  Remarkable  Bargain.  All  of  the  decorations;  the  initial,  the  wreath,  the  scroll  of  rose3 
in  natural  colors,  the  gold  edge,  and  the  inner  line  of  orange,  are  absolutely  put  otj  tQ  Stay,  We  guarantee 
against  breakage  iu  shipment.  Each  piece  is  wrapped  separately  in  tissue  sapor. 

Former  Price  $44.75 

Special  Sale  Price  $29.95 

*  Easy  Monthly  Payments 


EXTRA 


This  dinner  set  formerly  sold  for  $44.75  and  without  the  Fine  Table  Cloth  and  Napkin3. 
You  would  have  been  satisfied  to  pay  this  price  for  the  High  Quality  and  Exquis¬ 
ite  Design  alone.  To  these  points  of  excellence  I  have  added^these  additional  attractive 
features:  The  exclusiveness  of  your  own  initial  on  every  piece;  the 
glorious,  cheerful,  lavish  beauty  of  Seven  colors  and  Cold  in  the 
decorations;  the  outstanding  and  distinctively  handsome  big,  wide, 
bright,  gold  handles,  I  have  also  added  a  daintily  coloredfloraispray 
which  Is  opposite  the  initial  design  on  each  and  every  piece.  I  want 
to  send  you  the  complete  set,  110  pieces,  on  30  DaysT  Free  Trial.  I 
want  you  to  use  the  dinnerware  as  if  it  were  your  own.  If  your  satis¬ 
faction  is  not  complete,  return  the  set.  I  will  refund  your  first  pay¬ 
ment  and  all  freight  charges.  The  trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny. 

Be  careful  to  state  the  initial  you  desire. 

Order  No.  SA2920.  Price  $29.95.  Terms: 

$1.00  with  order,  $2.50  Monthly. 

*«I  Will  Trust  v 
You  Gladly” 


30 

Days* 

Free 

Trial 


Table  Cloth  and  Six 

|\I  Sill  If  I  FI  <5  I*'  y°u  will  send  your 
lUdynun  order  QUICKLY,  I 

will  send  you  at  no  extra  cost  a  Table 
Cloth  and  6  Napkins.  These  articles  are  made  of  High  Class  Full 
Bleached  Satin  Finish  Cotton  Damask.  The  design  is  very  attractive 
and  the  Set  is  of  an  unusually  good  quality.  The  table  cloth  is  attrac¬ 
tively  hemstitched.  It  is  bigger  and  of  a  better  quality  than  is  usually 
found  in  similar  sets  ;  it  measures  58  x  69  inches— a  very  practical  size 
and  shape  for  any  style  of  table.  The  napkins  are  hemstitched  to 
match  the'table  cloth  and  are  also  larger 
than  usual ;  they  measure  17  x  17^  in. 

BIG  FREE  BOOK 

•  Bargains  that  will  Astound  You  *  *  *  Slashed 
Prices  that  Challenge  All  Competition  *  *  *  THE 
LONGEST  TIME  TO  PAY  *  *  *  These  are  just  a 
few  of  the  many  advantages  of  dealing  with 
Spear.  Send  for  My  Big  Free  Catalog  today. 

Learn  about  my  MONEY  BACK  BOND,  the 
Fairest,  Squarest  guarantee  in  the  world — the 
guarantee  that  puts  all  the  risk  on  me,  and  none 
on  you.  See  the  Thousands  of  Illustrations  that 
will  aid  you  in  selecting  your  new  Furniture, 

Furnishings,  Rugs,  Carpets,  Stoves,  etc.  Re¬ 
member  I  sell  everything  For  the  Home  on  the 
Easiest  Terms.  Before  you  buy  anything 
anywhere  Consult  my  Free  Book.  Write  for  it 
today. 


|  SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-l*  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

■  Send  me  the  110-piece  Initial  Dinner  Set,  also  the  Fine  Table  Cloth  and  6  Napkins. 
zt  I  enclose  $1 .00  first  payment.  It  is  understood  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  80  days'  trial 
|  I  am  satisfied.  I  will  send  you  $2.50  Monthly.  Order  No.  (SA2920.  Price  $29.95. 

■  Terms:  $1  with  order,  $2.50  Monthly.  Title  remains  with  you  until  paid  iu  full*  3oaJ 
me  your  Bisr  Free  Catalog:  also. 

Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly. 


Print  plainly  in 
box  the .  initial 
you  desire 


r  Pres 


|  Name. . . . . Occupation. 


President 


Spear  £  Co* 


A 

Dept.  H*1 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  &  No. 


ol  Pittsburgh 


HOME  FURNISHERS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA 


B  Post  Office . . . „ . . . State . . 

If  your  shipping  point  Is  different  from  your  post  offlcs  fill  in  fins  below 

5  Send  Shipment  to . . . .  •••»■ 

FREE  f  If  you  want  the  Free  Catalog  Only ,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  here  |  1 

■5  CATALOG  l  and  write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  the  above  fines  ' 


.  t  .*<*.«*, 


1 
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Vol  I  YYYIII  Puhlislied  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  Cor.ton,U„  07  1  QO/1  Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  June  2,  1879,  at  the  Post  \T  /I  Q  s  a 

V  CM.  A-'/v/V/vlll.  333  W.  30th  St.  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year.  OepiemDci  Z  /  ,  LZ/£*±  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  INO.  40  i  4- 


Orchard  Work.  They  Must  Come  off  Now 


MWi 


Blueprints  FREE  on 
Request  for  Any 
Building  Design 
Shown  on  this  Page 


The  biggest  yellow  pine  lumber  sale  in  the  United  States  is  now  right  at  your  door.  Think  of  120  acres  of  selected  lumber  in  piles 
20  ft.  high.  40,000,000  board  feet  of  the  best  building  lumber.  Every  kind  and  size  needed  in  building— 2x4,  2x6,  2x8,  etc.,  floor¬ 
ing,  drop  siding,  sheathing,  dressed  and  matched,  joists,  rafters,  etc.  From  gigantic  Camp  Meade  and  Camp  Dix.  Every  piece  of 

an™  full  'count^No'wastei' We*ellaanyquantity'ft>t, quic^ delive^/— «o°del^^TIBINDING  GUARANTEED}/  SATISFACTION. 

SAVE  $200.00  to  $500.00  ON  YOUR  BUILDING 

GET  OUR  FREIGHT  PREPAID  ESTIMATE  ON  YOUR  MATERIAL 

No  matter  what  kind  of  building  or  material  you  need,  get  our  figures  before  you  buy  a  thing!  Just  send  us  your  own  sketch  or 
description  of  what  vou  want.  Tell  us  size  and  number  of  rooms  in  your  building  and  our  expert  estimators  will  send  you  itemize 
list  and  lump  sum  prices  for  all  materials,  FREIGHT  PREPAID.  If  you  can,  make  up  your  own  list  of  materials  and  send  it  for 
our  estimate.  No  obligation!  Our  materials  enable  you  to  build  at  lowest  cost  without  sacrifice  of  quality.  Our  select  yellow 
pine  lumber  is  stronger,  more  durable  and  better  seasoned  than  most  building  lumber  now  being  sold  at  much  higher  prices.  And 
when  we  say  “select”  we  mean  just  that!  Every  piece  of  lumber  shipped  to  our  customers  is  selected  stock.  We  do  not  ship 
lumber  “as  it  comes”  or  “as  it  runs.”  Dollar  for  dollar,  we  give  you  the  lowest  prices  in  this  Decade  on  good,  sound,  selected  lumber. 

COME  TO  THE  CAMPS  We  Ship  as  Far  as  700  Miles 

and  Still  Save  You  Big  Money 

We  have  already  shipped  thousands  of  orders  to  all  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Connecticut,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  many  other  states. 
Get  our  freight  prepaid  prices  for  convincing  proof  that  we 
can  ship  anywhere  in  the  East  and  still  save  you  1/3  to  1/2. 
If  you  live  within  100  miles  of  either  Camp  we  can  deliver 
right  to  your  premises  by  motor  truck  at  small  extra  cost. 


$4  FA  BUYS  THIS  29x40 
IDU  BARN  MATERIAL 

Most  practical  and  economical  barn  ever  de¬ 
signed.  Price  includes  all  lumber  and  sash 
complete.  Also  29x80  at  $271);  29x110 
at  $379. 


We  pay  your  R.  R.  Fare  and  Expense 

Seeing  is  believing !  See  this  lumber  with  your  own  eyes.  It’s 
easy  to  come  to  Camp  Meade  or  Camp  Dix.  Excellent  auto¬ 
mobile  roads  lead  to  both  camps.  Or  come  by  railroad.  Camp 
Meade  is  near  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Camp  Dix  is  near 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  We  invite  you  to  come  to  either  camp 
and  figure  with  us.  You  can  select  your  materials  right  on 
the  grounds.  If  you  buy  a  minimum  carload  of  materials  from 
us  we  will  allow  your  railroad  fare  and  expenses  to  the  camp. 


$4^4  Cl  BUYS  THIS  20x30 

fe Pemberton  Bungalow 

Fxtrefnely  popular  design,  3  or  4  rooms  and 
bath.  Large  porch.  Price  includes  all  lumber, 
doors  and  sash.  Many  other  house  designs  in 
our  catalog. 


6-Light  SASH 


FURNACES 

$40  Each 


These  sash  are  extremely  well  made 
with  rabbetted  joints.  Each  light 
10"xl6",  with  glass  already  in.  Our 
sash  just  as  good  as  new.  Just  the 
thing  for  poultry  houses,  barns,  sun 
porches,  etc. 


High  grade  warm  air  furnaces  made 
by  leading  manufacturers.  All  parts 
'complete.  Can  be  used  as  pipeless 
or  pipe  furnaces.  Also  large  number 
of  heating  stoves  known  as  egg  stoves 
or  pot  stoves.  Prices  from  $8.00  up. 


$>f  "77  BUYS  the  M  ATERIAL 
M  M  for  this  2-Story  Home 

The  Dixmeade  Home.  Size  20  x  36.  Price 
includes  all  lumber,  doors  and  sash.  A  big 
value  1 


34x34}/£ 
Over  All 


Water  Closets 


Cooking  Stoves 


Low  tank  closet  outfit. 
White  vitreous  china  bowl 
and  tank.  Wash  down  sy¬ 
phon  action.  Full  descrip¬ 
tion  in  catalog. 


Stove  illustrated  is  36"  wide  by  52" 
long,  with  good  baking  oven,  and  sound 
,  -  — condition  throughout. 

~^*TT*  Ttpfm1ar  $95.00  value 
I  fl  if  new.  Many  other 

I  i'IskI  (cjb  styles  in  stock. 


$7E  BUYS  THIS  12  x  25 
/  9  POULTRY  HOUSE 

A  standard  poultry  house  design.  Price  in¬ 
cludes  all  lumber,  sash  and  doors,  also  ma¬ 
terial  for  roosts  and  nests.  Also  12  x  50 
poultry  house,  same  design,  for  $135. 


Department  RN-32 

CAMP  MEADE  SALVAGE  CO., 

Camp  Meade,  Maryland,  or 
CAMP  DIX  SALVAGE  CO., 

Wrightstown,  N.  J. 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  you  may  send  me  your 
free  catalog  as  advertised.  You  may  also  send  me  blue  prints 


Hundreds  of  Bargains 


Tank 

560 

Gallon 


Illustrated  in  our  catalog 

Our  free  catalog  illustrates  hundreds  of  bargains  in 
plumbing,  heating,  electrical  supplies,  pipe,  valves, 
refrigerators,  building  material  of  every  kind.  Sim¬ 
ply  mail  coupon  at  right  for  your  free  copy.  Enclose 
letter  stating  what  materials  you  want  and  we  will 
quote  freight  prepaid  prices.  Get  catalog  first  if  you 
wish,  and  then  come  to  either  camp  to  purchase. 
Or  order  by  mail  direct  from  this  ad  with  security. 


4  "9  Look 
H1/  Like  New 

8"x72",  for  hot  water 
heating  supply  or  for 
gasoline  .oils,  etc.  W  orth 
$90.00  new.  First 
class  condition. 


on  the  following  buildings 


Also  give  me  prices  on  the  following,  freight  prepaid. 


Name 


Address 


this  36x403 
L  Barn  /a 


FREE  CATALOG 
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lht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1231 


Interesting  Matters  About  a  Rural  School 


REPARING  FOR  WORK. — It  seems  as 
though  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  we 
held  the  annual  school  picnic  and  field  day 
at  Eel  Weir  Parle,  and  now  school  has  be¬ 
gun  again.  I  remember  when  I  was  a 
young  girl  an  old  friend  used  to  tell  me 
how  short  the  years  seemed  to  him.  I  thought  it 
strange  then,  hut  when  I  think  how  quickly  this 
Summer  has  gone  I  wonder  if  I  am  getting  old. 
When  our  school  won  the  cup  offered  by  a  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  of  our  nearby  city  I  thought  I  would 
write  at  once  and  tell  you  about  it.  but  the  Summer 
is  such  a  busy  time  for  the  farmer  and  his  family 
that  the  vacation  days  have  fairly  flown.  And  then 
there  was  the  Chautauqua,  I  couldn’t  afford  to  miss 
that,  and  then  the  work  of  getting  the  schoolliouse 
ready  for  another  term.  We  gave  the  outside  a 
fresh  coat  of  white  paint,  and  the  inside  a  good 
cleaning,  built  a  new  cement  step,  and  with  a  few 
other  repairs  we  were  ready  for  business  again.  We 


health  came  first,  dressed  in  white,  and  they  were 
followed  by  the  imps  of  disease;  germs,  late  hours, 
tea,  coffee,  etc.,  dressed  in  black.  Our  banner  read, 
“Health  is  Power.”  We  got  second  in  the  parade, 
the  school  that  took  first  having  the  same  idea  as 
ours,  but  having  a  better  appearance.  We  were  a 
very  proud  school  when  Ave  found  that  Ave  had  won 
11  out  of  16  points  and  Ave  Avere  presented  with 
the  cup. 

LASTING  BENEFIT.— Even  though  Ave  should 
lose  the  cup  this  year  (the  school  that  Avins  it  from 
us  will  have  to  put  up  a  good  fight)  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  lasting  benefit  from  that  coritest.  One  of 
the  father's  said  to  me:  “Why,  you  know  our  school 
can  get  anything  they  go  after.”  Now  when  you  get 
that  spirit  and  belief  in  a  community  or  a  district 
you’ve  got  something,  provided,  of  course,  that  you 
“go  after”  the  right  things.  There  might  be  the 
danger  of  letting  the  athletics  crowd  out  the  studies, 
but  with  the  right  kind  of  teacher  there  is  no  need 


no  place  to  play  but  the  l'oad,  and  in  these  days  of 
fast  di'iving  that  is  a  dangerous  place.  An  adjoin¬ 
ing  district  Avhose  schoolliouse  is  on  a  four  corners 
has  purchased  an  acre  of  land  for  a  playground  this 
yeai*.  This  is  a  fine  move,  arid  AAre  expect  to  see 
other  disti'icts  follow  their  example.  In  cases  whei'e 
the  land  around  the  school  could  not  be  bought  the 
schoolhouses  will  be  moved.  Even  if  the  grounds 
are  small,  some  swings,  a  see-saw  and  a  slide  do 
not  take  up  much  room.  These  Avill  keep  the  little 
folks  busy,  and  a  football  or  baseball  outfit  Avill 
occupy  the  older  boys.  In  Winter  a  toboggan  slide 
A^ould  be  enjoyed  by  all.  These  things  need  not  be 
expensive,  but  could  be  built  by  the  men  of  the 
Parent-Teachers’  Club  at  small  cost  this  Winter’. 

HOT  LUNCHES. — Speaking  of  Winter  makes  me 
think  of  hot  lunches.  The  women  of  our  Parent- 
Teachers’  Club  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a 
small  oil  stove  and  some  of  the  necessary  dishes  for 
serving  a  hot  dish  for  the  noon  lunch  when  cold 
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have  other  improvements  in  mind,  but  they  will 
come  up  later. 

A  FINE  FIELD  DAY. — Our  tOAvn  of  Oswegatcliie 
has  a  fine  natural  park  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name  Avhei'e  each  year  the  20  schools  of  the  tOAvn 
hold  a  picnic  on  the  last  day  of  school.  Each  school 
is  expected  to  march  and  a  committee  decides  Avhich 
one  looks  best.  A  program  of  athletic  events  is  car¬ 
ried  out,  and  a  basket  picnic  lunch  at  noon  makes 
a  full  day  and  a  delightful  one.  Some  time  before 
the  superintendent  had  sent  out  a  list  of  the  events, 
Avith  the  number  of  points  for  each,  to  each  school 
in  the  tOAvn,  and  our  boys  and  girls  Avent  to  work 
to  Avin.  They  jumped  and  pole-vaulted  early  and 
late,  and  Ave  mothers  lived  in  fear  of  broken  bones 
daily.  They  ran,  too,  until  we  thought  they  Avould  be 
worn  to  shadows.  And  here  is  where  the  teacher 
came  in.  She  taught  them  team  work,  to  let  the 
best  man  go  in,  and  to  play  fair  always.  When  a 
14-year-old  boy  is  Avilling  to  give  up  a  pair  of  spiked 
running  shoes  that  his  brother  had  gi\’en  him,  and 
say,  “Let  the  other  felloAv  have  them,  he’s  a  better 
man  than  I  am,”  I  think  he  has  learned  a  valuable 
lesson  for  life.  All  the  lessons  are  not  taught  from 
books.  The  teacher’s  influence  outside  the  school¬ 
room  is  very  great.  Those  boys  Avorked  together, 
thei’e  was  no  jealousy  among  them,  and  that  is  why 
they  won.  The  gii’ls  did  their  share,  too,  winning 
several  points  in  their  events.  They  also  helped 
the  mothers  Avith  the  costumes  for  the  pai'ade.  We 
had  a  health  pageant  this  year,  and  made  it  a  lesson 
in  physiology.  The  things  that  go  to  make  up  good 


of  that  being  mentioned.  There  might  be  some  sys¬ 
tem  Avorked  out  which  would  allow  only  those  who 
Avere  up  in  their  school  work  to  enter  the  sports. 
Anyway,  I  am  sure  that  these  contests  are  good  for 
the  children.  It  keeps  them  busy  Avhen  they  are 
out  of  doors.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  saying, 
“Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to 
do,”  and  this  is  true  of  school  boys  and  girls. 

REAL  FARM  YOUNGSTERS. — Every  one  of  the 
boys  and  gii’ls  who  took  part  in  the  sports  that  field 
day  has  done  his  or  her  shai'e  of  work  on  the  farm 
this  Summer.  They  have  coats  of  tan  and  muscles 
to  be  proud  of.  Why  shouldn’t  they  work?  Their 
fathers  and  mothers  are  working,  many  of  them  far 
more  than  they  should.  I  saAV  a  dress  one  of  the 
girls  had  made  .for  herself  all  alone,  and  it  Avas  a 
very  nice  di'ess.  This  talk  of  not  allowing  children 
and  young  folks  to  Avork  is  all  nonsense.  Why,  that 
girl  may  be  a  dressmaker  by  the  time  she  is  18,  or 
these  boys  may  be  running  a  farm  by  themselves 
when  they  are  that  age.  I  am  very  sui*e  that  if  a 
boy  or  girl  does  not  learn  to  work  before  18,  they 
will  not  afterward.  By  work  I  do  not  mean  over¬ 
work  and  I  believe  in  play  along  with  the  work. 
Some  of  these  boys  and  girls  have  gone  to  the  city 
to  school  noAV,  and  Ave  are  hoping  that  being  there 
Avill  not  make  them  love  the  country  less,  for  Ave 
need  them  on  the  farms. 

COUNTRY  PLAYGROUNDS.— Years  ago,  when 
the  country  schoolhouses  were  built,  there  was  no 
thought  of  a  playground  in  many  places.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions,  but  often  the  children  have 


weather  comes.  I  heard  of  one  teacher  who  baked 
a  potato  for  each  child,  another  made  cocoa,  and  a 
dish  of  hot  vegetable  soup  Avas  served  by  another. 
A  teacher  told  me  that  she  would  not  think  of  teach¬ 
ing  school  now  without  a  hot  lunch.  As  Avith  the 
athletics,  there  was  a  chance  for  extra  lessons  not 
in  the  books.  There  Avas  the  little  cupboard  to  be 
kept  in  order  and  there  was  competition  among  the 
girls  as  to  who  could  make  the  best  housekeeper. 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  taste  of  those  cold  dinners 
I  carried  to  school,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  bit  of 
something  hot  would  have  been  more  than  good. 

VISITING  THE  SCHOOL.— I  would  like  to  ask 
the  people  of  the  country  school  districts  Iioav  often 
they  visited  their  school  last  year?  I  am  afraid 
the  show  of  hands  would  be  small.  It  has  been 
where  I  have  made  that  inquiry.  It  would  help  the 
children  and  the  teacher  and  enlighten  the  parents 
a  great  deal  if  they  would  visit  the  school,  say  once 
a  month.  Of  course  it  would  be  an  effort,  but  you 
would  find  it  well  worth  while.  ITobably  we  would 
not  be  so  ready  to  criticize  the  teacher  if  Ave  saw 
more  of  what  she  was  trying  to  do.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  get  acquainted  with  the  teacher  early  in 
the  tei’m,  talk  over  your  child  with  hei\  and  then 
see  her  from  time  to  time  about  his  work  instead 
of  asking  the  child  too  many  questions.  To  Avait 
until  the  annual  school  meeting  and  then  find  fault 
with  the  teacher  and  her  method,  is  wrong,  and 
means  that  valuable  time  has  been  lost  because  you 
have  been  too  busy  or  too  careless  to  go  and  talk 
the  matter  over  sensibly  with  the  teacher.  That  is 
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one  object  of  the  Parent-Teachers’  Club,  to  bring  the 
teacher  and  parents  together,  and  help  them  to  un¬ 
derstand  each  other. 

CONSIDERING  THE  CANDIDATES.— We  had  a 
meeting  of  our  Black  Lake  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  the  other  night,  at  which  the  secretary 
read  letters  from  the  various  candidates  for  office 
as  to  their  position  on  the  rural  school  question. 
We  do  not  propose  to  support  any  candidate  who 
would  favor  such  bills  as  were  introduced  the  past 
two  years.  Everyone  was  urged  to  vote  and  to  use 
care  in  voting.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  among 
country  people  that  they  must  keep  control  of  their 
schools  if  they  are  to  be  run  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  living  in  the  district.  They  want  the  taxes 
made  more  equal  but  feel  that  this  can  be  done  by 
giving  more  public  money  to  the  smaller  districts. 
In  this  section  we  feel  that  consolidation  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  on  account  of  the  climate.  The  right  to  con¬ 
solidate  should  be  given  to  the  people  and  not  to 
the  district  superintendent  and  the  department  at 
Albany,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  country 
people  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  their  schools, 
as  some  people  seem  to  think,  but  they  are  opposed 
to  any  more  high-salaried  officials  being  put  upon 
them  to  look  after  affairs  which  they  intend  to 
look  after  themselves  as  they  are  able.  If  you  had 
taken  a  trip  through  the  county  the  last  week  in 
August  you  would  have  seen  at  every  schoolhouse 
on  the  road  men  and  women  busy  with  paint  brushes, 
hammers  and  scrub  brushes  getting  ready  for  school. 
ITobably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  were  donat¬ 
ing  their  services  in  an  effort  to  keep  down  the 
taxes.  What  do  you  think  this  work  would  cost  if 
it  was  under  the  direction  of  a  school  board  and 
the  Education  Department  at  Albany? 

WORKING  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS.— The  It. 
N.-Y.  is  doing  fine  work  on  the  school  question, 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  farm  people.  It  is 
the  paper  that  goes  to  the  farmer  for  his  opinions 
and  then  prints  them  as  they  are.  And  that  is  why 
we  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  real 
farm  people.  It  is  not  influencing  public  opinion,  it 
is  public  opinion.  I  wish  more  people  would  write 
about  their  schools.  I  am  sure  there  are  schools 
that  are  doing  good  work  along  some  special  line, 
and  it  would  be  both  interesting  and  helpful  to  hear 
from  them.  We  are  working  away  in  a  very  modest 
way,  and  if  we  are  not  doing  big  things  now  there 
is  the  future,  and  who  can  tell  what  that  will  bring 

forth?  MRS.  CHARLES  MC  ARTHUR. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Muck  and  Clay 

The  Bottom  of  the  Pond 

This  Spring  the  owner  of  a  farm  at  Moores  Mills, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  decided  to  drain  his  pond  in  order 
to  do  some  masonry  work  around  it.  On  draining  this 
pond  he  obtained  wonderfully  rich  silt  which  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  for  about  80  years.  This  was  allowed  to 
dry,  and  was  then  carted  away  to  be  spread  over  spots 
which  needed  enriching.  The  pictures  will  give  a  lit¬ 
tle  idea  of  how  the  old  bottom  of  the  pond  looked.  The 
most  interesting  thing  was  that  the  seeds  which  had 
been  lying  dormant  for  years  in  the  mud  on  feeling 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  soon  began  to  grow,  and  before 
long  the  whole  surfact  was  covered  with  all  kinds  of 
grasses.  What  one  man  obtained  from  his  pond  (200 
tons)  can  also  be  duplicated  by  many  others. 

G.  T.  FIRTH". 

HERE  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  quan¬ 
tities  of  plant  food  accumulate  at  the  bottoms 
ol  such  ponds.  Part  of  this  comes  from  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  while  part  is  precipitated  from 
the  water.  In  old  Pilgrim  days  in  New  England 
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certain  ponds  around  Plymouth  contained  iron  in 
such  quantities  that  the  metal  accumulated  in  the 
bog  or  muck  at  the  bottom  or  edges  of  the  pond  and 
was  taken  out  for  use  in  iron  work.  Some  of  the 
cannons  used  in  American  ships  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  came  from  these  ponds  or  bogs.  When  one  ac¬ 
cumulation  was  removed  others  were  formed.  This 
deposit  in  most  ponds  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its 
nitrogen.  This  is  an  insoluble  form,  and  requires 


some  time  before  it  will  be  of  much  value  as  plant 
food.  It  is  usually  quite  sour,  and  it  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  use  lime  with  it,  or  mix  with  manure  in  a 
compost  heap.  It  seems  more  valuable  than  it  really 
is — yet  it  has  true  value,  as  is  made  evident  in  some 
places  where  ice  ponds  are  used  in  Summer  for 
growing  corn  or  vegetables.  In  such  cases  the  ponds 
are  fed  by  some  small  stream.  This  is  dammed  in 
November  so  as  to  make  a  large  shallow  pond  for 
ice  making.  In  Spring  deposit  of  muck  and  sand  is 
found  on  the  soil.  This  is  plowed  under  and  corn 
or  some  rank  growing  crop  planted.  This  crop  is 
taken  away  before  the  time  for  making  the  pond 
once  more.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  found  that 
limestone  and  acid  phosphate  make  a  very  good 
combination  for  fertilizing  such  lands.  The  lime- 
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stone  helps  to  make  the  nitrogen  available,  while 
phosphorus  is  naturally  lacking  in  such  soils.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  plant  food  at  the  bottom  of 
such  ponds.  The  great  question  is  how  to  utilize 
it  economically. 

Good  Results  from  Clay 

We  took  samples  of  clay  from  a  recent  digging  and 
sent  them  to  the  State  chemist  for  examination.  He 
reported  .08  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  .20  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  .10  of  potash.  The  clay  put  around 
apple  trees  and  on  Alfalfa  soil  gave  excellent  results. 
If  this  analysis  is  about  normal  we  cannot  understand 
why  the  effect  on  apple  trees  and  Alfalfa  is  so  great. 
The  clay  was  removed  in  excavating  for  a  building,  and 
large  quantities  deposited  near  trees,  and  the  next  year 
they  made  a  growth  greater  than  when  we  used  fer¬ 
tilizers  or  manure,  and  plants  of  Alfalfa  sprung  up 
and  grew  unusually  strong.  There  is  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  this,  and  what  is  bothering  us  is  to  know 
which  stratum  in  particular  has  the  strong  properties. 
How  would  it  be  if  we  take  five  or  six  samples,  one 
from  every  foot  of  depth,  and  have  them  analyzed,  as 
the  stratum  has  an  incline  of  only  30  or  40  per  cent? 
We  think  we  have  something  of  value  here,  and  do 
not  know  how  to  get  results.  Will  it  be  necessary  to 
call  in  an  expert?  C.  E.  B. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  noted  that  samples  of 
clay  or  subsoil  exposed  to  the  air  and  put  on  light 
soil  gives  surprising  results  in  crop  production.  The 
some  thing  is  often  noticed  when  fine  sand  or  coal 
ashes  are  mixed  with  a  heavy  clay.  .There  is  very 
little  if  any  plant  food  in  coal  ashes,  yet  we  have 
seen  a  great  increase  in  crop  production  when  such 
ashes  are  put  on  naturally  heavy  soils.  In  the  case 
of  the  clay  as  ivell  as  the  sand  it  is  a  matter  of 
improving  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil.  The 
light  sandy  land  will  not  hold  water.  Soluble  plant 
food  leaches  through  it  and  in  time  of  drought  it 
dries  out  so  completely  that  little  can  grow.  Mix¬ 
ing  the  clay  through  such  soil  improves  its  me¬ 
chanical  condition,  making  it  better  able  to  hold 
water  and  retain  plant  food.  The  fine  sand,  used 
on  the  clay,  mixes  in  and  opens  it  up  so  that  air 
and  water  may  work  in.  Thus  in  each  case  most  of 
the  benefit  is  obtained  from  improving  the  mechani¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  soil  and  not  from  any  great 
addition  of  plant  food.  Lime  has  something  of  the 
same  effect  by  compacting  the  light  soil  and  opening 
up  the  clay.  In  your  case  we  think  the  benefit 
comes  from  this  mechanical  improvement  rather 
than  from  any  great  addition  of  plant  food.  There 
are  some  curious  things  about  the  effect  of  manures 
and  fertilizers  which  are  hard  to.  understand.  It 
may  be  that  some  parts  of  this  clay  are  richer  than 
others.  Any  great  difference  in  this  respect  would 
probably  show  in  the  potash.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  have  different  samples  analyzed  separately. 
If  you  do  we  suggest,  using  larger  samples  of  each 
lot  separately  as  fertilizers,  so  as  to  observe  any 
difference  in  results. 


Harvesting  Corn  in  the  West 

Will  you  tell  us  how  corn  is  husked  and  harvested 
in  the  Western  States?  I  am  told  that  men  walk 
through  the  field,  breaking  off  the  ears  and  throwing 
them  into  wagons.  Is  that  true?  J.  B. 

USKING  FROM  THE  STALK.— Practically  all 
of  the  corn  throughout  the  great  central  corn 
belt,  especially  in  Iowa,  Illinois.  Nebraska  and  Kan¬ 
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sas,  is  husked  from  the  standing  stalk,  and  it  is  very, 
very  rarely  that  you  ever  see  a  farmer  husking  corn 
from  shock  fodder.  The  husking  starts  as  soon  as 
the  corn  is  dry  enough  to  crib,  which,  here  in  South¬ 
west  Iowa,  generally  means  about  October  15,  and 
the  usual  rule  is  to  get  the  corn  all  husked  before 
Thanksgiving.  It  is  very  much  faster  and  easier 
than  husking  from  the  shock,  and  does  not  tire  the 
man  any  more.  A  good  busker  will  crib  100  bushels 
a  day,  and  remember  that  here  in  the  West  a  bushel 
means  two  bushel  baskets  of  ears.  It  is  all  figured 
as  70  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  70  lbs.  of  ear  corn  makes 
about  two  bushel  baskets  full.  In  other  words,  it  is 
enough  ear  corn  to  make  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  I 
understand  that  in  the  East  when  they  speak  of  a 
bushel  of  corn  they  mean  a  bushel  basket  full  of 
ears,  which  would  mean  an  entirely  different  thing 
from  the  way  we  figure  it  here. 

HOW  IT  IS  DONE. — The  hardest  part  of  the 
husking  is  shoveling  it  into  the  crib  from  the  husk¬ 
ing  wagon,  so  most  of  the  better  class  of  farmers 
through  Iowa  have  put  up  elevators  which  automat¬ 
ically  put  the  corn  in  the  crib  without  any  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  man.  This  increases  the  busker’s 
output  about  20  per  cent,  as  it  gives  him  a  longer 
time  to  work  in  the  field,  and  also  does  away  with 
the  hardest  and  most  exhausting  part  of  the  labor — 
the  shoveling  off.  The  operator  husks  two  rows  at 
a  time,  the  team  and  wagon  straddling  the  last  row 
that  has  been  picked,  and  the  wagon  working  around 
and  around  the  field,  or  if  the  field  is  too  wide, 
around  a  certain  portion  of  the  field,  which  is  laid 
off.  The  team,  of  course,  must  be  fairly  well  trained 
to  keep  moving  along  so  as  to  keep  just  ahead  of  the 
man  all  of  the  time.  A  team  soon  learns  this  if  they 
have  any  sense  at  all.  There  are  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  styles  of  husking,  and  also  a  number  of  different 
styles  of  husking  pegs  or  hooks  to  use  on  the  hand, 
but  the  usual  method  is  to  grasp  the  butt  end  of  the 
ear  with  the  left  hand,  tear  the  husks  loose  with  the 
hook  or  huskinjf  peg  on  the  right  hand  so  that  the 
ear  can  be  seen,  then  grasp  the  point  of  the  ear 
firmly  with  the  right  hand,  give  it  a  twist  and  a 
jerk,  which  pulls  it  loose  from  the  husk,  and  with 
the  same  motion  throw  it  into  the  wagon. 

RAPID  WORK. — The  wagon  has  high  side-boards 
on  the  far  side,  sticking  up  sometimes  3  ft.  above 
the  rest  of  the  bed,  so  that  the  operator  can  throw 
the  ears  without  turning  around  to  look  to  see  where 
they  go,  for  he  is  always  working  with  his  side  or 
back  towards  the  wagon.  The  ears  hit  the  knock 
board,  or  bang  board,  as  it  is  called,  and  drop  into 
the  wagon.  A  good  busker  will  average  about  20 
ears  a  minute,  which  means  an  ear  thrown  into  the 
wagon  every  three  seconds,  so  you  see  he  must  keep 
steadily  at  it  and  time  his  moves  just  right.  While 
of  course  a  man  must  be  active  and  fairly  muscular, 
and  have  fairly  strong  hands  and  wrists,  it  is  not 
considered  uncommonly  strenuous  labor,  and  it  is 
nothing  unusual  for  even  a  boy  of  17  or  18  to  crib 
100  bushels  a  day,  especially  if  he  does  not  have  to 
shovel  off.  In  husking  contests,  which  are  very  pop¬ 
ular  through  this  county,  there  have  been  official 
records  made  of  as  high  as  25  bushels  per  hour,  but 
of  course  in  these  cases  the  husker  does  not  have  to 
shovel  off  or  even  haul  the  corn  to  the  house.  He 
simply  changes  wagon  at  the  end  of  the  round,  and 
keeps  right  on  husking.  As  soon  as  the  field  is 
husked  the  cattle  are  turned  in  to  clean  up  the  field, 


The  New  Masonry.  Fig.  506 

and  there  is  surprisingly  little  waste,  as  the  cattle 
gather  up  all  the  husks  and  blades,  and  even  the 
more  tender  part  of  the  stalks,  and  while  of  course 
there  is  not  quite  as  much  food  value  as  there  would 
be  if  the  corn  was  husked  and  fed  from  the  shock, 
there  is  not  nearly  so  much  difference  as  the  Eastern 
man  might  imagine.  There  certainly  is  an  enormous 
saving  in  labor.  henry  field. 

Iowa. 
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Wayside  Selling  from  Tent.  Fig.  507 


Cross  Irrigation  in  Rhubarb  Field.  Fig.  508 


ANEW  INSECTICIDE.  —  Calcium 
cyanide  is  receiving  a  good  deal 
of  attention  just  now  from  growers, 
and  many  questions  are  being  asked 
about  it  and  its  possible  usefulness  in 
controlling  different  insect  pests.  A 
new  insecticide  with  the  apparent  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  such  a  highly  poisonous 
material  as  cyanide  has  in  killing  all  sorts  of  ani¬ 
mals  appeals  to  the  grower,  who  is  always  looking 
for  some  more  effective  remedy  for  the  destruction 
of  crop  pests — some  material  that  will  wipe  out  the 
pesky  “bugs”  at  one  fell  swoop.  A  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  constituents  of  calcium  cyanide 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  its  possible  fields  of  use¬ 
fulness. 

WHAT  IT  IS. — As  its  name  implies,  it  is  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  calcium  (common  lime)  and  cyano¬ 
gen,  with  small  amounts  of  some  other  ingredients. 
Cyanogen  is  a  colorless,  poisonous  gas  which  is  com¬ 
bined  with  the  lime,  but  can  easily  be  set  free.  For 
example,  when  calcium  cyanide  is  placed  on  the 
soil  or  on  the  leaves  of  plants  in  the  air,  it  ab¬ 
sorbs  water  from  the  atmosphere  and  becomes  brok¬ 
en  up  into  two  materials,  (1)  common  lime  which  is 
left  behind  on  the  ground  or  on  the  leaves,  and  (2) 
a  colorless,  exceedingly  poisonous  gas,  known  as 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  or  prussic  acid,  which  escapes 
into  the  air. 

A  POWERFUL  TOISON. — Hydrocyanic  acid  gas 
•  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  materials  known  to  us. 
It  will  kill  all  forms  of  air-breathing  animals  and 
kill  them  very  quickly,  and  probably  all  forms  of 
air-living  plants,  'grasses,  vegetables,  flowers,  shrubs 
and  trees.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  calcium 
cyanide  is  dangerous  to  plants  as  well  as  to  animals. 
In  the  case  of  woodchucks,  prairie  dogs,  gophers, 
moles,  rabbits,  rats  and  the  like  where  plants  are 
not  concerned  the  material  can  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  to  kill  the  animals.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  it  is  blown  or  dusted  on  a  plant  in  order  to 
kill  some  insect  there  is  danger  of  killing  the  plant 
as  well  as  destroying  the  insect.  In  the  case  of 


paradichlorobenzene  has  proved  a  most  satisfactory 
insecticide  for  this  pest.  It  is  practically  harmless 
to  man,  and  can  be  used  without  fear  of  being  pois¬ 
oned,  and  it  destroys  from  95  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
borers  without  injury  to  the  trees.  One  can  hardly 
ask  for  a  more  satisfactory  insecticide  for  the  peach- 
tree  borer  than  this.  It  is  unquestionably  wisest  in 
this  case  to  stick  to  the  old  established  remedy 
rather  than  to  rush  to  the  new  material  of  which  we 
know  as  yet  almost  nothing.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


Forestry  Matters  in  New  York 

THERE  are  probably  few  of  our  readers  who 
realize  what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  for¬ 
estry  in  New  York  State.  Reports  from  the  State 
Conservation  Commission  say  that  the  State  nur¬ 
series  will  make  a  new  record  this  year.  They  have 
practically  thirty  million  young  trees  growing,  all 
of  which  will  be  ready  to  transplant  in  192G.  About 
twelve  million  of  them  are  ready  now,  the  others 
being  young  seedlings  not  quite  prepared  for  plant¬ 
ing.  These  trees  are  white,  red  and  Scotch  pine, 
Norway  spruce  and  balsam  fix’s.  There  are  also  a 
few  white  cedars,  but  naturally  the  majority  of  them 
are  spi’uce  and  pine.  The  commission  states  that  the 
demand  for  young  forest  ti’ees  for  planting  on  idle 
land  has  wonderfully  increased  during  the  past  few 
years.  Farmers  and  land  owners  have  discovered 
that  idle  land  can  be  made  to  yield  a  good  return 
growing  wood  and  lumber  on  it,  and  this  is  turning 
their  attention  to  forest  planting. 

To  encourage  the  profitable  use  of  idle  land  by 
reforesting,  and  provide  a  future  supply  of  wood 
and  lumber,  the  Conservation  Commission  supplies 
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these  young  trees  at  cost,  or  $2  a  thousand  for  two- 
year-old  seedlings,  and  $4  a  thousand  for  three-year- 
old  transplants,  at  the  nurseries,  to  owners  of  private 
land,  or  free  for  planting  on  public  land.  This  makes 
possible  a  return  of  upwards  of  $500  an  aci’e  on  an 
initial  investment  of  from  $12  to  $18,  when  these 
young  forests  reach  maturity,  and  makes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  addition  to  the  value  of  the  land  each 
year. 

Farmers  all  over  the  State  ai’e  convinced  that  tree 
planting  on  unused  portions  of  their  farms  is  a  prof¬ 
itable  method  of  using  the  land,  and  Farm  Bureaus 
are  actively  co-opei'ating  in  the  reforesting  move¬ 
ment  by  making  plantations  to  demonstrate  the 
practical  X’esults  that  can  be  obtained  from  farm  for- 
ests.  At  a  recent  forestry  field  day  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Delaware  County  Farm  Bureau  for- 
estry  committee  on  a  farm  where  there  ax*e  19  thrifty 
plantations  totaling  over  150  aci’es,  more  than  2,000 
pei’sons  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  actual 
•growth  of  farm  forests  ranging  in  age 
from  two  to  10  yeai’s  and  obtain  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  the  reforesting  idea.  As  one 
of  the  direct  results  of  this  field  day 
more  than  400  acres  of  young  forests 
will  be  planted  the  coming  year  by 
fai’iners  and  other  who  attended. 


New  England  Notes 

WAYSIDE  SELLING.  —  It  has 
been  a  profitable  season  for 
such  farmers  as  grow  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  produce  and  market 
it  by  the  l’oadside.  These  men  have,  as 
a  rule,  been  able  to  produce  fairly 
good  crops  by  the  use  of  water,  and 
by  constant  cultivation,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  high  prices.  This  method  of 
selling  is  constantly  being  expanded 
throughout  New  England.  Many  elabo¬ 
rate  wayside  booths  have  been  erected, 
but  no  more  business  seems  to  be  done 
in  them  than  in  the  tents  which  are 
much  less  expensive,  and  around 
which  vegetables  and  fruits  can  be  at¬ 
tractively  displayed.  There  seems  to 
be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  city  con- 
sumers  that  the  more  elaborately 
dressed  wayside  booths  are  likely  to 
charge  high  prices,  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  there  ai’e  some  grounds  for  this 
belief.  At  the  same  time  the  fact  has 
beexx  fully  demonstrated  that  wayside 
selling  cannot  be  made  profitable  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  goods  are  displayed  at¬ 
tractively,  and  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities.  A  new  situation  has  developed 
this  Summer,  however,  which  may  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  business  of  selling  by 
the  roadside.  The  automobile  authors 
ities  are  complaining  that  the  conges¬ 
tion  which  results  from  automobile  trade  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  menace,  and  that  some  method  of  keeping  the 
roads  clear  must  be  devised.  The  ti’uth  is  that  the 
wayside  refreshment  stands  are  responsible  for  much 
of  this  congestion,  but  of  course  the  argument  is 
also  made  to  apply  to  the  farmers’  vegetable  and 
fruit  booths. 

ARTIFICIAL  IRRIGATION.— It  would  have  been 
difficult  for  most  of  the  market  gardeners  in  East¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  to  raise  anything  like  satisfactory 
crops  this  season  without  some  foi-rn  of  irrigation. 
The  overhead  systems  ax’e  used  more  generally. 
Even  the  flower  growers,  especially  those  growing 
carnations  and  Gladioli,  have  used  these  systems 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  results  have  been  very 
noticeable.  Gladioli  which  could  be  watered  were 
ready  for  cutting  first,  and  made  much  heavier 
spikes.  One  report  which  seems  to  be  authentic 
states  that  27,154  gallons  of  water  ax-e  requii’ed  to 
cover  an  acre  one  inch  deep.  At  a  cost  of  .30  cents 
per  thousand  gallons  as  applied,  each  application 

of  an  acre  inch  amounts  to  $8.15.  This  is  a  com- 

| 

paratively  small  sum  when  compared  with  the  in¬ 
creased  yield.  Mai’ket  gardeners  believe  that  abund¬ 
ant  irrigation  increases  the  crop  from  50  to  100  per 
cent,  and  at  the  same  time  gi’eatly  improves  the 
quality,  so  that  the  selling  price  is  higher.  Another 
point  sometimes  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  water 
hastens  the  time  of  maturity  from  three  to  ten  days, 
depending  upon  the  crop.  Beans  and  tomatoes  in 
particular  ai’e  benefited  by  water.  Other  crops  which 
mai’ket  gardenei’s  like  to  irrigate  are  cucumbers, 
beets,  lettuce,  carrots,  celery,  onions,  Summer 
squash  and  radishes.  e.  i.  fabbington. 

Massachusetts. 


From  Dairying  to  General  Farming 

[There  are  many  farmers  on  the  upper  Atlantic  slope 
who  are  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  xnan  who 
writes  the  following.  They  can  see  little  future  in 
dairying  as  at  present  conducted,  and  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  over-production  of  milk.  Yet  they  have  always 
kept  cows,  and  when  a  man  has  conducted  one  certain 
line  of  farming  for  years  it  becomes  a  fixed  habit,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  him  to  take  up  new  lines.  Their 
thought  and  plans  ai’e  well  expressed  in  the  following 
letter.  We  print  it  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  discus¬ 
sion  by  those  who  have  been  over  the  i’oad  and  know 
the  landmarks.  Fewer  cows,  sheep  and  hens,  with  a 
few  general  crops,  is  this  man’s  suggestion.  What  do 
you  think  of  it  as  a  way  out?] 

I  AM  anxious  to  secure  information  as  to  sheep 
raising  in  this  State  (New  York),  in  connection 
with  dairying.  I  owned  and  operated  a  dairy  fann 
for  years  with  success,  until  conditions  cut  my  in¬ 
come  from  Gi’ade  A  milk  to  such  a  figure  I  could 
not  make  it  pay  and  in  company  with  many  more, 
quit  the  game.  I  have  recently  become  owner  of 
what  I  consider  one  of  the  finest  grass  and  gx’ain 
farms  I  ever  saw  in  any  section,  and 
am  intending  to  tiy  a  diversified  plan. 

Instead  of  a  large  herd  I  want  to  keep 
a  herd  of  about  15  heavy  producers,  a 
flock  of  about  200  Barx-ed  Rock  hens, 
trying  more  for  broilers,  purebred  pul¬ 
lets,  and  old  hens  to  sell,  rather  than 
for  eggs,  which  are  uncertain  at  times 
I  find ;  some  money  crop,  as  potatoes 
or  buckwheat,  and  by  raising  most  of 
my  grain  feed,  such  as  wheat,  oats  and 
com  and  all  my  hay  see  if  I  cannot 
make  a  surer  living  than  a  large  dairy, 
and  raising  only  hay  and  silage.  A 
friend  who  operates  a  large  farm  at 
Syracuse  has  recently  tried  sheep,  and 
is  delighted  at  his  success.  Recently 
he  sold  112  lambs  for  $1,400,  and  says 
his  wool  has  paid  well,  although  lxis 
lambs  were  very  profitable,  all  upkeep 
considered.  He  raises  the  Shropshires. 

I  am  located  20  miles  from  Bingham¬ 
ton.  I  thought  I  pi’eferred  South- 
downs,  as  having  heavier  lambs, 
though  poorer  wool,  hut  he  thinks 
lambs  sire  the  money  end.  I  know 
very  little  about  sheep  but  thought  I 
would  get  a  small  flock  to  start  on.  I 
have  unlimited  pasture  and  grass  land, 
for  them,  and  ideal  labor  to  cai’e  for 
them,  so  hope  to  succeed.  H.  l.  t. 


the  peach-tree  boi’er  the  danger  of  injury  to  the 
ti’ees  by  the  calcium  cyanide  is  imminent.  The  few 
expei’iments  that  have  been  made  with  the  material 
for  the  peacli-ti’ee  borer  have  not  been  con¬ 
clusive  and  nothing  definite  can  yet  be  recom¬ 
mended.  In  some  experiments  the  material  has 
killed  the  borei’s  apparently  without  injury  to  the 
ti’ees,  while  in  other  instances  the  ti’ees  have  been  in¬ 
jured.  If  this  material  is  ever  applied  directly  to 
plants  to  destroy  insect  pests  much  careful,  labor¬ 
ious,  experimental  work  will  have  to  be  done  be¬ 
fore  any  recommendations  can  be  made  regarding 
the  quantity  to  use  and  the  manner  and  time  of  ap¬ 
plying  it.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  individual 
experiments  will  have  to  be  made  with  each  kind  of 
plant,  because  plants  are  very  sensitive  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  and  vary  remarkably 
in  their  susceptibility  to  injury  from  it. 

THE  PEACH-TREE  BORER.— In  the  case  of  the 
peach-tree  borer  the  crystalline  material  known  as 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


He  Knew  It. — There  used  to  be  an 
old  fellow  round  down  county  who  ped¬ 
dled  pop  corn  for  a  living.  At  last  he 
got  to  be  known  as  old  Pop-corn  Atkins. 
One  day  he  overheard  two  fellows  talking 
as  they  walked  along  behind  him.  “Do 
you  know,”  said  one  of  them  “that  old 
Pop-corn  Atkins  is  said  to  be  the  very 
best  man  in  this  town.”  The  old  man 
told  of  this  incident  himself.  “And 
didn’t  that  make  you  feel  rather  proud?” 
they  asked  him.  “Not  at  all,  not  at  all, 
far  from  it,  far  from  it.  I  had  known 
it  for  a  long  time  anyway.” 

Fall  and  Winter. — So  it  is,  we  know 
that  Fall  and  Winter  are  coming,  and  yet 
we  never  seem  ready  for  it.  So  many 
jobs  the  Parson  plans  to  get  done  on  the 
farm  during  the  Summer  when  the  boys 
are  at  home  and  hardly  half  of  them  get 
done.  There  has  not  been  really  so  much 
extra  time.  Shelley  goes  to  practice  on 
a  pipe  organ  every  morning  and  practices 
at  home  rill  noon.  He  helps  about  the 
farm  in  the  afternoon.  George^  spent  the 
bulk  of  the  Summer  on  the  R.  F.  I),  route 
as  a  substitute.  He  liked  this  work  and 
took  in  about  .$150.  He  did  enough  at 
that  about  the  farm  so  the  Parson  threw 
in  the  use  of  the  old  Ford  and  what  gas 
he  burned  in  her.  The  boys  have  put  a 
new  carburetor  on  her  and  she  does  have 


for  most  work.  If  the  Parson  were  to 
buy  again  he  would  get  one  34  ft. 

Marine  Things. — At  Woods  Hole, 
way  down  on  the  southwestern  point  of 
Cape  Cod,  there  seems  to  be  a  college  for 
the  study  of  marine  life.  They  have  a 
big  boat  that  goes  out  and  sort  of  mops 
up  the  sea  to  get  these  queer  things. 
They  literally  drag  a  great  mop  after  the 
ship,  weighted  down  so  it  stays  right  on 
the  bottom,  and  various  kinds  of  living 
things  like  starfish  and  innumerable 
others  get  tangled  up  in  this  mop  and 
are  brought  to  light.  Then,  too,  they 
catch  in  the  nets  all  kinds  of  fish.  They 
have  a  sort  of  platform  wharf  with  trap 
doors  and  under  these  doors  are  the 
compartments  for  the  fish  with  sea  wa¬ 
ter  seeping  through.  One  curious  kind  of 
fish  they  had  can  swim  backward  about 
as  well  as  forward.  Sort  of  tubes  run 
along  the  body  lengthwise  and  it  breathes 
by  filling  these  tubes  with  water.  If  it 
ejects  this  water  very  forcibly  it  has  the 
effect  of  a  kicking  gun  and  shoots  the 
fish  backward.  Like  some  of  us  humans, 
he  finds  it  as  easy  to  go  backwards  as  for¬ 
wards.  This  fish  also,  like  a  devilfish, 
has  the  power,  if  much  frightened,  to 
emit  an  inky  fluid  that  forms  sort  of  a 
smoke  screen  for  its  protection. 

A  Free  Ride. — ‘Lots  of  people  in  this 
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Reliable  Trees— Honestly  Certified 
by  Disinterested  Experts 
to  be  True-to-Name 


KELLYS* 

CeAJtiJfads 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


60,000  of  our  large  stock  of  trees  have  a 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  certified,  true-to-name  seal  fastened 
through  a  limb  to  stay  there  until  the 
tree  bears  true-to-name  fruit  as  guaran¬ 
teed  by  us. 

Our  plans  for  1925  call  for  a  still  larger 
amount  of  stock  to  bear  this  seal.  Kelly 
Trees  have  been  the  favorite  stock  of 
prominent  fruit  growers  who  have 
gained  confidence  in  our  true-to-name 
guarantees.  Place  your  order  early  for 
your  share  of  the  60,000  sealed  trees. 

Scientific  Knowledge 

Our  44  years’  experience  in  growing  true-to- 
name  trees  has  taught  us  the  most  scientific 
methods  of  handling.  We  know  how  each 
particular  kind  of  stock  should  be  cared  for 
and  packed  to  reach  you  in  A-l  condition. 

Write  Today  for  Fall  Catalog 

Our  new  fall  catalog  tells  how  these  trees  were 
certified.  It  contains  beautiful  illustrations  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  berries, 
etc.  Orders  will  be  booked  in  order  of  their 
receipt  as  long  as  the  stock  lasts. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
116#  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


00,000  Fruit  Trees  certified  true  to 
name  by  the  Mass.  Fruit  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation,'  work  being  done  by  Dr.  J.  K. 
Shaw  of  the  Mass.  State '  Experimental 
Station,  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  guaranteed 
by  us.  We  sell  direct  from  our  400  acre 
Nursery  at  cost  of  production  plus  one 
profit. 

c-n,i  for  our  free  catalog  of  trees,  vines,  berries 
and  shrubs.  Then  order  early. 

FALL  PLANTING  PAYS 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

85  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

We’re  responsible  ;  look  up  our  rating.  Dansville  Pioneer  Nurseries 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to 
Reach,  Apple,  Tear,  Plum.  Cherry,  f 
Quince,  Apricot,  Trees,  etc.  e  ^ 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry. 

-  *  Currant.  Rhubarb.  Asparagus 
.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trera,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Koses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  W’rite  today.  — -  — 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bex  1,  Selby ville,  Del. 

W  wi  v  v  p  Y|  rp  T  H  ESE  WONDE  R  f, 

I  BELIEVE  STRAWBERRIES 

Will  Bring  You  Greatest  Profits  in  Garden,  Market  and  Plant  Trade 
UIIoh,  highest  quality  ;  lteaeon,  best  early  ,  Boquet, 
greatest  producer.  Originated  New  York  Exp.  Station. 
Plants,  Fall  setting:  Dozen,  #1;  100.  $5.  Postpaid.  L\r- 
cnl&r  free.  CERTIFIED  PLANT  FARM,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

HARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER  PLANTING 

Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock,  Columbine,  Hardy 
Blue  Salvia,  Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Oriental  loppy, 
Hardy  Chrysanthemum,  Gaillardia.  Wallflower,  Penste- 
mon,  and  many  others.  These  plants  are  perfectly  hardy, 
living  outdoors  during  Winter,  and  will  bloom  nextSum- 
mer.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Hampton  Bays,  N.  ». 


BIT  D  D  V  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY, 
L  “  K  T  BLACKBERRY,  LOGANBERRY, 
m  A  MTC  GO  0  8B  BE  R  R  Y,  CURRANT  and 
rLAN  I  3  G  R  A  P  E  plants,  ASPARAGUS  and 
RHUBARB  roots  ;  Hardy  Perennial  flower  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARR  Y  L.  SOUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

SET  YOUR  NURSERY  STOCK  THIS  FALL 

1  have  the  best  variety  of  Roses,  Hybrid  teas,  Perpetu¬ 
al®,  Everblooming,  etc.  Also  shrubbery,  ornamentals, 
fruit  trees.  Peonies  and  other  stock.  Catalogue  on  re¬ 
quest.  WELLS  M.  DODDS,  North  Rose,  New  York 

SEED  R  Y  E -Russian  Pitkus 

Hank  grower.  Big  yielder.  Great  cover  crop.  2-6  bu., 
$1  so  per  bu.  Larger  lots.  $1.20  ;  bagged  and  shipped. 
Cash  with  order.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  NA  . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


Strawberri 

ij  Raspberries 

C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  catalog 

“Longmeadow”  Springfield,  Mass. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 

Also  GRAPE  VINES  and  other  small  fruits,  bred  and 
grown  from  true-to-name  orchard  bearing  trees, and 
sold  to  the  planter  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Write 
for  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES. Box  266,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

FOR  FALL 
PLANTINC 


How  One  Family  Goes  io  Church 


GRAPEVINES 

Concord,  Catawba,  Moores  Early, 'Niagara,  Moores  Dia¬ 
mond,  Delaware,  Worden  and  several  other  varieties. 
Good,  strong,  selected  l-yr.-old  vines,  best  site  for  Vine- 
Yard  planting.  We  grow  grape  vines  in  large  numbers, 
and  can  fill  your  order  large  or  small  .  Our  vines  are  first- 
class  and  true  to  name.  W'rite  for  price  list.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Buntings’  Nurseries,  Boi  I.  Selbyville,  Del. 


i  •  „_J  n„ Write  for  prices.  15  Iris,  prepaid,  $1. 

Iris  and  reomes  t  Peonies,  prepaid.  $1 


W.  H.  TOPPIN 


Merchantville,  Now  Jersey 


Cor  Sale — Abruzzl  Seed  Rye,  for  cover  ci  ops.  $8  bushel- 
|  F11ED  POl’PE  •  l.ukehurst,  N.  J 


wonderful  power  and  consumes  a  small 
amount  of  gasoline.  It  seems  likely  that 
George  would  again  deliver  mail  for  a 
vacation  job  next  Summer,  as  the  post¬ 
master  said  he  should  be  looking  for  him. 
Closson  had  a  good  vacation  and  was 
away  several  weeks.  But  we  got  the  ga¬ 
rage  floor  concreted,  and  it  was  quite  a 
job,  as  we  had  to  cart  out  a  lot  of  dirt 
and  then  fill  up  with  stone,  and  we  also 
put  a  concrete  foundation  under  one  of 
the  henhouses.  Then,  too,  the  Parson  has 
not  had  to  do  nearly  as  much  farm  work 
this  Summer  as  he  used  to  have  to  do 
when  we  first  came  out  here. 

They  Take  Time. — What  a  lot  of 
time  it  takes  to  keep  up  two  automobiles, 
especially  when  one  is  an  old  Ford.  A 
Ford  car  is  all  right  and  a  cheap  car  to 
operate,  provided  you  have  time  or  have 
boys  with  the  time  to  “tinker  on  it.”  If 
we  should  ever  have  another,  the  Parson 
hopes  it  will  be  a  Ford  ton  truck.  These 
trucks  seem  to  give  wonderful  service, 
and  he  could  pick  up  a  large  number  of 
children  and  carry  them  to  and  from 
church  in  the  country  region.  In  the  pic¬ 
ture  you  see  a  family  'that  walks  three 
miles  each  way  over  terrible  roads.  What 
a  boon  it  would  be  to  pick  up  whole  fami¬ 
lies  like  this  and  carry  them  back  and 
forth.  This  man  has  always  done  team¬ 
ing  for  sawmills,  and  they  follow  the 
sawmill  here  and  there.  Who  could  ever 
guess  how  many  railroad  ties  this  man 
has  lifted  on  and  off  a  wagon,  and  he  is 
a  very  little  man  too.  One  thing,  they 
always  have  a  good  dinner  before  start¬ 
ing  on  the  long  trip  home  from  church. 

Painting  a  Church. — We  have  had 
quite  a  time  painting  one  of  the  big 
churches  down  county.  Mhen  the  Par¬ 
son  lives  so  far  away,  15  miles,  the  work 
seems  to  proceed  rather  slowly.  We  can 
only  get  off  now  and  then  a  day.  We 
were  going  to  do  a  big  business  at  it 
Labor  Day,  but  it  was  too  hot.  around 
here  to  labor  at  painting  or  anything  else. 
Weather  being  good  we  will  all  try  to 
go  down  and  finish  up  the  job  tomor¬ 
row.  Just  the  material  for  this  church 
will  cost  $75  or  $S0.  We  expect  to  put 
three  coats  on  two  sides  and  two  coats 
on  the  other  two  sides.  That  will  make 
a  good  job.  When  you  are  at  it  and  have 
the  ladders  and  brushes  and  pails  all  to¬ 
gether  it  pays  to  do  it  so  i't  will  last  for 
a  while.  We  bought  an  extension  ladder. 
36  ft.,  to  use  in  the  work  among  the 
churches.  It  is  a  fine  ladder  hut  too  long 


world  are  always  looking  for  a  free  ride 
through  life.  Many  make  it  a  business 
of  “bumming”  their  way  on  autos.  But 
the  shark  sucker  has  them  all  beaten.  He 
seems  to  have  a  little  vacuum  place  right 
under  his  lower  jaw  and  thus  he  silently 
swims  up  to  the  sand  shark  and  sticks 
his  lower  jaw  on  the  back  or  side  of  the 
shark  and  takes  a  ride.  He  does  not 
feed  on  the  shark  at  all  or  apparently 
hurts  the  shark  or  even  bothers  it  par¬ 
ticularly,  just  rides  round  with  him.  They 
had  a  sand  shark  in  the  aquarium  there 
about  three  feet  long  and  while  we  were 
watching  one  sucker  glided  gently  up, 
stuck  his  lowrer  jaw  to  his  back  and  pa¬ 
tiently  waited  for  a  free  ride  which  he 
soon  got.  We  stayed  at  Woods  Hole  over 
night,  coming  back  the  170  miles  the 
next  day.  On  the  way  back  we  bad  a 
curious  experience  with  a  rear  tire.  We 
had  heard  a  creaking  back  there  for  some 
time,  but  could  not  imagine  what  it  was. 

It  seemed  the  rim  had  tried  to  creep  on 
the  wheel  and  this  chafing  had  cut  the 
stem  of  the  inner  tube  half  off,  thus 
reaching  the  hole  in  the  center  of  the 
stem  and  letting  the  air  out.  We  had  an 
old  tube  with  us  and  just  took  the  stem 
right  out  of  that  and  put  it  in  place  of 
the  one  cut  off,  and  did  not  have  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  regular  “spare”  on  the  back  of 
the  car  at  all.  It  is  quite  a  trick  to  get 
those  stems  out  of  a  tube,  and  takes 
quite  a  little  muscle  to  get  it  back  into 
another,  but  it  can  be  done,  and  if  the 
nut  is  screwed  down  tight,  there  will  be 
no  trouble.  There  were,  of  course,  many 
free  camping  sites  on  the  way,  and  up 
on  the  Capo  there  was  a  “community 
camping  kitchen.”  We  did  not  go  into 
this,  but  it  looked  commodious. 

Worthed. — Some  of  the  cars  you  meet 
carry  people  with  a  worried  look.  Up  ' 
this  hill  comes  an  old  car  and  it  is  skip¬ 
ping  terribly.  It  seemed  to  be  saying: 
“Can  I  make  it?  Can  I  make  it?  Can 
I  make  it?”  and  you  listened  to  hear  it 
add :  “I  can’t.”  It  was  no  wonder  the 
driver  looked  worried  when  we  looked  at 
the  marker  and  it  said  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
One  wonders  if  he  ever  got  there  in  that 
car.  Another  car  had  an  extra  plate  in 
front  which  said  “Today”  and  one  in  the 
rear  read  “Tomorrow.”  This  man  seemed 
to  be  living  in  the  present  with  the  fu¬ 
ture  behind  him ;  not  such  a  bad  idea 
after  all  ! 

(Continued  Next  Week) 
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ire  Fences 

“Super-Zinced”  is  an  im¬ 
proved  process  of  zinc  coat¬ 
ing  wire  which  marks  a  new 
victory  in  the  battle  against 
rust.  It  produces  a  rust  re¬ 
sisting  armor  that  will  not 
crack  or  peel,  and  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  as  the  result  of  years  of 
effort  to  make  better  and  more 
durable  fences, 

Pittsburgh  Perfect  and 
Columbia  Fences 


are  “Super-Zinced”  with  an  EXTRA 
HEAVY  AND  WELL  BONDED  COAT- 
II  jG  OF  ZINC  that  adds  many  years 
to  their  durability.  They  are  made  in 
a  wide  range  of  styles  for  farm,  poul¬ 
try,  garden  and  lawn.  “Super-Zinced” 
Fences  improve  your  farm,  protect 
crops  and  live  stock,  and  prove  one  of 
your  most  profitable  investments.  They 
COST  NO  MORE  than  fences  of  ordin¬ 
ary  galvanizing  quality. 

Be  sure  to  send  for  the  72-page  Far¬ 
mers’  Handy  Manual  and  Super-Zinced 
Fence  Catalogue,  both  sent  FREE  upon 
request. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

701  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  FREE^ 

Gentlemen :  To  Farm 

Please  send  FREE  your  Owners- 
Farmers’  Handy  Manual  and  wv!5. 
“Super-Zinced”  Fence  Cata¬ 
logue. 

Name  _ 

Address _ 


FORT 
SHOE  AT 

BARGAIN 

T  TNUSUAL  val- 
'-'ue,  all  leather 

blactc  comfort  shoe.  Good1 
glove  kid  uppers; 
flexible,  long  wearing 
leather  soles  and  rub¬ 
ber  heel.  Cushion  In¬ 
soles. 

SIZES:  3  to  9 

Wide  Widths. 

No.01322. 


Money  Back 
F-romptly  If  Not 
Delighted 


WE  PAY  POSTAGE,  if  money  or  check  accompa¬ 
nies  order.  Or  you  can  PAY  POSTMAN  on  deli¬ 
very  plus  postage.  Simply  mention  No.  01322,  ai«e  and 
width,  or  all  numbers  in  shoo  you  now  wear. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  with 
men's,  women’s  and  children's  shoes  at  99c  up. 

Anderson  Shoe  Co.,  Ine.  Dept.  4H14 1 

102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  Md. 


All 


.  ALL 

Leather 

shoe 


An  hones'  to  goodness 
quality  ph ce.  Biggest 
bargain 
offered  in 
years.  The 
shoes  are 
inspected 
and  built 
to  stand 
rigid  speci  , 

lications,  Munson  toe  ot  chrome  leather 
uppers,  double  thick  solid  leather  heels  and 
soles,  will  surely  last  more  than  six  months. 


SEND  NO  MONEY — Pay  postmau  $2.85  plus  postage 
on  delivery.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSt,  Dept.  B-323 
433  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Young  Fruit  Trees  Need 
Winter  Protection 

Every  unprotected  tree  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  damage  from  rabbits,  mice, 
gophers  and  other  rodents.  Below 
the  snow  line  these  animals  gnaw 
the  young  bark  and  set  back  the 
growth  for  years,  or  entirely  de¬ 
stroy  the  trees.  Excelsior  Wire 
Mesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards  will  give 
you  complete  protection  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  cents  a  tree.  For  com¬ 
plete  information  address  Depart¬ 
ment  R. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation 
41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Worcester  Buffalo  Philadelphia  Detroit 
Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


ROOT  BORERS 

Peach,  Prune  &  Apricot,  also  Pear& 
Apple  Aphis  and  Grape  Phyllox 
era.  Killed  with  PARAFIX,  (Pure 
Paradiehlorbenzene  recommended 
by  U.  S  Gov.  &  State  Exp.  Stm.) 
Full  instructions,  results  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back.  Booklet  FREE. 
Treat  10  trees  $1—  5<»  trees  $3.  Post¬ 
paid  or  C.  O.  D.  The  Parafix  Co., 
Grand  Central  P.O.  Box  273.  N .  Y.C. 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Is  Water  Glass  Poisonous? 

Is  water  glass  poisonous?  What  will 
clean  a  jar  that  has  contained  water 
glass,  so  it  can  be  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses?  j.  s. 

Water  glass  is  not  in  the  least  poison¬ 
ous,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  al¬ 
though,  like  common  salt,  it  would  make 
you  sick  if  you  took  much  of  it  into  your 
stomach.  It  affects  the  glaze  on  jars  so 
that  they  do  not  look  pretty  any  more, 
but  can  be  used  for  other  things.  Most 
people  use  the  same  jars  for  eggs  from 
year  to  year  and  pay  no  attention  to  the 
crust  that  forms  at  the  water  line. 


Effect  of  Copper  Gutters  on 
Water 

We  are  equipping  our  house  with  cop¬ 
per  gutters  and  leaders.  We  use  rain 
water  from  the  house  for  our  drinking 
supply.  Is  it  likely  that  the  rain  water 
will  carry  enough  copper  to  make  it  in¬ 
jurious  for  drinking?  f.  j.  k. 

Probably,  for  two  or  three  months.  The 
surface  soon  covers  itself  with  a  nearly 
insoluble  film.  In  case  of  doubt,  evajt- 
orate,  not  boil,  about  a  gallon  of  the 
water  to  the  hulk  of  about  30  drops,  and 
place  in  this  the  point  of  pocket  knife  or 
any  other  bit  of  iron  or  steel,  polished 
bright.  Any  soluble  copper  present  will 
be  on  the  iron  inside  of  10  minutes.  Dis¬ 
regard  a  mere  discoloration. 


Mechanics’  Soap;  Gear 
Grease 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  paste 
hand  soap  for  mechanics’  use?  2.  Is  there 
any  way  of  making  a  tractor  gear  grease 
from  beef  tallow?  I  can  buy  it  for  1 14c 
per  lb.,  and  the  grease  costs  10c  in  50-lb. 
lots  at  the  garage.  j.  h.  t.  . 

1.  A  fairly  good  soap  of  the  sort  you 
desire  will  result  from  boiling  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  cocoanut  oil  and  any 
good,  clean  fat,  say,  for  instance,  the  beef 
tallow  you  mention,  properly  melted  from 
the  tissue  (“rendered”),  with  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  weight  of  caustic  soda  in 
three  times  the  weight  of  water.  The 
mixture  should  be  boiled  till  the  fat,  as 
such,  goes  into  solution.  The  chances  are 
you  will  burn  it  unless  you  stir  constant¬ 
ly,  and  the  kettle  should  be  at  least  twice 
as  large  as  the  batch,  as  any  mix  con¬ 
taining  cocoanut  oil  is  likely  to  foam 
vastly  on  short  notice,  or  no  notice  at  all. 
The  exact  amount  of  soda  to  use  depends 
on  the  fats,  but  quite  a  little  excess  will 
help  get  off  the  dirt,  but  will,  of  course, 
touch  up  any  raw  spots.  The  consistency, 
when  cold,  depends  on  the  amount  of 
water  boiled  away,  so  the  quantity  of 
water  used  may  take  a  little  experiment¬ 
ing.  Caustic  potash  is  better  than  caus¬ 
tic  soda,  and  makes  a  much  more  soluble 
soap,  but  usually  cannot  be  got  in  small 
lots  at  a  reasonable  price,  though  cheap 
enough  at  wholesale. 

2.  Gear  grease,  but  not  engine  grease, 
can  easily  be  made  of  rendered  tallow 
modified  with  any  good  mineral  oil  to 
make  it  softer.  Simply  melt  the  two  to¬ 
gether,  testing,  from  time  to  time,  the 
hardness  when  cold. 


Casting  Silver  Rings 

What  can  I  get  that  will  melt  such 
metal  as  silver  so  it  can  be  poured  into 
small  forms  for  making  rings?  s.  M. 

A  small  fireclay  or  graphite  crucible, 
in  a  “muffle,”  which  may  be  made  of 
three  or  four  fire  bricks,  may  be  heated 
to  the  melting  point  of  silver  by  gasoline 
blow  torches.  It  is  likely  you  will  find 
cast  rings  less  satisfactory  than  those 
made  in  the  usual  manner  from  sheets  or 
rods  of  metal. 


Trouble  With  Battery 

I  have  a  five  horsepower  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  I  used  for  wood  sawing  and  other 
farm  purposes,  which  is  run  by  dry  cell 
battery  ignition.  I  have  been  experienc¬ 
ing  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  with  the  bat¬ 
teries  “boiling  out”  at  the  top  next  to 
the  zinc.  These  will  not  produce  current 
as  long  as  three  hours  before  they  begin 
boiling  out.  c.  K. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  trouble 
spoken  of  is  due  to  defective  cells. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  place  the  bat¬ 
tery  where  it  is  best  protected  from  en¬ 
gine  heat,  and  also  that  you  examine  the 
engine  to  see  if  the  circuit  breaking  de¬ 
vice  is  operating  properly.  On  most  hit- 
and-miss  governed  engines  there  is  a  de¬ 
vice  that  opens  the  circuit  and  permits 
current  to  flow  only  for  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  the  spark  is  required.  This  may 
get  out  of  adjustment,  permitting  cur¬ 
rent  to  flow  at  every  other  revolution  of 
the  engine  without  affecting  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  engine  in  any  way  only 
to  quickly  destroy  the  'battery.  If  the 
trouble  still  persists,  one  of  the  exhaust¬ 
ed  dry  cells  mailed  to  the  company  pro¬ 
ducing  them,  together  with  a  statement 
of  its  performance,  might  be  of  help  in 
locating  the  trouble. 


"  For  Better  Heating 

NDES  FURNAC 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
is  Guaranteed  to  heat  every  room  in 
your  house  and  gives  the  most  heat 
from  the  least  coal.  It  has  many  other 
exclusive  advantages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  8c  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 


STEADY,  EVEN  POWER 

If  you  want  an  engine  that  delivers  a  surplus  of  steady,  even  power,  indoor  or  out,  regardless  of  weather 
conditions,  the  FULLER  &  JOHNSON  Model  “K”  Throttling  Governor  Kerosene  Engine 

Jg,  is  just  what  you  are  looking  for— a  real  all-purpose  engine. 

i'i  Then  too,  characteristic  of  all  Fuller  &  Johnson  Engines,  the  Model 

“K”  is  “Easy  to  Start.”  It  also  operates  perfectly  on  cheap  kero¬ 
sene,  or  similar  fuels  separately  or  mixed  in  any  proportion 
Many  users  who  bought  Fuller  &  Johnson  Engines  15  to  20  years 
ago  have  realized  the  original  investment  many  times  over  and  the 
engine  i3  still  chugging  away,  as  good  a  profit  producer  as  ever. 
Booklet  22*  gives  complete  Information,  Write  for  it.  It’s  free. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Exclusive  Engine  Manufacturers 


This  One  Engine 
Does  Every 
Farm  Job 


"  I  set  out  to  build  a  farm  engine 
that  would  have  every  feature 
the  farmer  wanted  and  none  he 
didn’t  want.  It  has  now  been 
on  the  market  six  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users  tell  me 
I’ve  succeeded.  I’m  proud  to 
have  thiscnginc bear  my  name.’? 

— A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

engine: 


r 


rkable  Engine 


There  is  no  other  farm  engine 
like  it.  Simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  engine,  yet  it  fakes  the 
place  of  six  engines.  It  will  give 
from  \yi  to  6  H.  P.,  yet  it  is  so 
light  that  two  men  can  carry  it 
easily.  Set  it  anywhere  and 
put  it  to  work. 

Change  Power 
as  Needed 

It  is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need 
6,  or  1  lA  H.  P.  when  you  need 
only  \yZ,  or  any  power  in  be¬ 
tween.  Fuel  consumption  in 
proportion  to  power  used  and 
remarkably  low  at  all  times. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to 
another  i3  instantaneous. 

1  Barns  Kerosene 

Operates  with  kerosene  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Easy  starting,  no  crank¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  gas  engine 


value  on  the  market.  And  you 
can  prove  all  of  these  statements 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 

What  Users  Say 

Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  Hannibal, 
New  York,  says:  ‘‘Only  engine 
economical  for  all  jobs.  I  run  a 
28-inch  cord  wood  saw,  a  24- 
inch  rip  saw,  a  washer,  a  pump, 
and  a  grinder,  and  it  sure  runs 
them  fine.  It  has  perfect  run¬ 
ning  balance,  and  it  sets  quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Mani- 
tonlan  Island,  Ontario,  says: 
“Have  given  my  Edwards  four 
years’  steady  work  and  like  it 
fine.  It  uses  very  little  fuel.  I 
run  a  28-inch  cord  wood  saw, 
also  a  rip  saw,  8-inch  grinder, 
ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for 
shop,  churn,  washer,  separator 
and  pump.  Have  had  ten  other 
engines  and  the  Edwards  beats 
them  all.” 

Frank  Foell,  of  Cologne,  New 
Jersey,  says:  “It’s  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  own  an  Edwards  engine. 
I  run  a  wood  saw,  cement  mixer. 


threshing  machine,  etc.  Do 
work  for  my  neighbors.  Easy 
to  move  around  and  easy  to  run. 

I  would  not  have  any  other.  3 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now —  I  want  to  prove  my 
claims  to  you.  I  want  to  send 
you  an  Edwards  Engine  for  ab¬ 
solutely  free  trial.  Ju3t  write 
your  name  and  address  on  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail.  I  will  send  at 
once  complete  details  about  my 
farm  engine  and  about  my  free 
trial  offer.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Mail  coupon  now. 

I  without  f^34?,cnotvon  of  your 
1  famine.” detail*  of  your  free  trial 
•  offer. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


You  will  remember  that  last  week  we 
were  discussing  the  failure  of  many  in¬ 
telligent  people  to  understand  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  common  things.  This  failure  to 
understand  often  leads  to  both  comedy 
or  tragedy,  and  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  sorrow  and  failure  in  the  world. 
I  have  come  to  think  that  the  man  with 
the  most  useful  education  is  not  the  one 
who  has  studied  most  books,  but  he  who 
has  most  of  that  kindly,  understanding 
sympathy  which  permits  him  to  under¬ 
stand  what  I  may  call  the  human  lan¬ 
guage.  While  I  was  writing  this  the 
three  little  girls  came  tearing  in  to  tell 
of  their  great  adventures.  School  has 
begun,  and  these  little  students  want 
me  to  know  just  how  they  are  graded  in 
their  march  up  the  steep  hill  of  learning. 
As  they  cannot  make  me  hear  well  they 
must  resort  to  sign  language.  So  little 
Camille  holds  up  one  linger  to  show  that 
she  is  in  the  first  grade.  Rita  can  hold 
up  two  fingers,  while  Rose  is  proud  to 
exhibit  her  entire  hand — four  fingers  and 
a  thumb  representing  fifth  grade  !  Rose 
had  not  really  finished  the  full  fourth 
grade,  but  the  teacher  gave  her  a  chance 
to  keep  up  with  the  other  little  girls,  and 
all  Rose  wants  is  a  chance.  She  evi¬ 
dently  wants  to  communicate  something 
of  great  importance.  I  cannot  get  her 
words  or  read  those  little  lips  correctly, 
so  the  girls  all  try  sign  language.  After 
some  thought  they  gave  a  very  good  im¬ 
itation  of  combing  the  hair  with  a  fine¬ 
toothed  comb  and  then  hold  up  their 
little  hands  10  times — which  surely  dis¬ 
plays  100  fingers  and  thumbs.  Now 
what  would  you  make  out  of  that?  If 
you  were  to  be  hung  unless  you  solved 
the  riddle  would  you  go  to  the  gallows? 
It  could  not  be  that  there  were  100  dis¬ 
coveries  as  a  result  of  the  combing.  What 
then?  It  was  too  much  for  me,  so  Rose 
as  interpreter  for  the  party  gets  a  sheet 
of  paper.  Hanging  on  a  little  black  rib¬ 
bon  around  her  neck  is  a  small  fountain 
pen.  Of  all  the  emblems  or  trophies  of 
victory  which  men  and  women  have  ever 
worn,  I  presume  none  is  more  glorious 
in  the  mind  of  the  wearer  than  the  first 
pen  or  pencil  which  proves  that  the  wearer 
has  entered  the  glorious  ranks  of  those 
who  can  communicate  by  means  of  the 
written  word.  You  should  notice  the 
pride  with  which  little  Rose  opens  her 
fountain  pen  and  laboriously  writes  her 
message : 

“ What  do  you  think?  T  got  100  on  my 
examination  in  arithmetic  to-day !  ’ 

I  could  not  grade  this  little  note  at 
100  if  I  noted  the  mistakes  in  spelling, 
and  does  not  that  first  sentence  violate 
one  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric?  “Avoid 
redundancy”  said  my  old  professor — but 
these  three  little  students  look  at  me  as  if 
to  sav  : 

“SVe  want  you  to  understand  that,  one 
of  our  group  is  a  champion — and  if  the 
other  two  were  far  enough  along  for  an 
examination  there  would  be  two  more 
100  marks !” 

And  now  you  may  see  that  the  sign 
language  was  perfect  too.  Isn’t  the  op¬ 
eration  of  a  fine-toothed  comb  an  “ex¬ 
amination?”  When  you  hold  up  both 
hands  with  the  fingers  spread  out  10 
times — isn’t  that  100?  What  about  it? 
I  am  the  dull  one.  At  any  rate  this  is 
an  event  worth  celebrating  and  with  Rose 
on  one  knee  and  Rita  and  Camille  on  the 
other  we  make  my  big  chair  crack  and 
groan  a  little  as  we  sit  here  together.  I 
think  it  will  pay  us  to  eat  a  peach  or 
two,  and  very  likely  I  can  find  a  piece  of 
chocolate  in  my  pocket.  Rose  has  be¬ 
gun  her  cooking  experience  by  making 
some  “butterscotch.”  It  was  “scotched” 
or  scorched  a  little — but  what  do  we  care 
for  that  when  one  of  the  group  can  get 
100  in  arithmetic?  I  never  got  anywhere 
near  100  in  my  day’s  work ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

After  the  children  skipped  off  to  bed 
to  dream  of  coming  100  marks,  there 
came  to  mind  the  story  of  my  old  friend 
Joe  Strong  and  his  strange  adventure 
in  understanding.  Joe  was  a  deaf  man, 
and  as  such  should  have  known  better 
than  to  go  tramping  off  into  strange 
neighborhoods  alone.  Rut  when  a  man 
has  an  adventurous  spirit  by  nature,  an 
affliction  seems  somehow  to  lead  him  on 
into  paths  which  he  ought  to  avoid.  I 
imagine  this  is  because  the  blind  or  the 
deaf  are  too  apt  to  settle  back  into  very 
drab  or  monotonous  lives  unless  they 
constantly  attempt  the  impossible,  and 
thus  keep  their  spirit  unchained.  That’s 
the  ^oint  exactly.  The  great  struggle 
for  those  who  are  afflicted  or  those  who 
are  passing  beyond  maturity  is  to  keep 
the  chains  off  the  spirit.  Very  likely 
some  of  you  have  read  Hugh  Conway’s 
“Called  Back” — a  sensational  story  called 
cheap  and  trashy  by  many.  A  blind  man 
in  London,  weary  and  discouraged  by 
inactivity,  escapes  his  watchers  and  goes 
out  in  the  street  at  night  for  exercise. 
He  wanders  aimlessly  about,  counting  his 
steps  so  as  to  bring  himself  back  home 
in  time.  He  mistakes  his  count  and 
gets  into  a  house  where  some  fearful 
tragedy  is  being  enacted.  He  heart :  hut 
cannot  see!  Joe  Strong  was  not  eontenc 
to  remain  close  to  those  who  could  make 
him  understand.  He  needed  adventure — 
and  he  had  plenty  of  it.  One  Summer  he 
went  with  his  wife  on  a  vacation.  They 
stopped  at  a  hotel  in  a  wild  mountain 


region.  Joe’s  wife  was  happy  at  the 
hotel.  The  small  talk,  competition  in 
dress,  tennis  and  genteel  laziness  suited 
her,  but  Joe  was  like  a  wild  bird  in  a 
cage.  He  wanted  life  of  some  sort.  The 
dark  narrow  mountain  roads  tempted 
him,  so  one  day  he  shouldered  a  little 
knapsack,  took  his  stick  and  struck  out 
into  the  country  alone.  His  wife  tried  to 
dissuade  him,  yet  she  understood  some¬ 
thing  of  what  was  in  his  mind,  and  long 
experience  had  convinced  her  that  there 
seems  to  be  some  special  Providence  to 
care  for  deaf  and  blind  men.  So  Joe 
tramped  off  into  the  solitude  fully  at 
home  in  the  silence.  He  had  his  lunch 
beside  a  mountain  spring,  and  a  little 
nap  under  a  pine.  Then  he  walked  on 
again  aimlessly.  In  such  situations  men 
forget  their  surroundings  and  become 
absorbed  in  their  thought.  You  think  of 
curious  things  as  you  tramp  on  through 
the  silence  until  suddenly  some  strong 
material  fact  precipitates  self  out  of  the 
solution  and  you  come  back  to  earth. 
Joe  suddenly  realized  that  shadows  were 
forming  under  the  pine  trees  and  in  the 
little  hollows.  The  sun  was  nearly  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  Western  hills.  Night 
was  coming  rapidly,  as  it  does  in  these 
mountains,  and  he  was  far  from  the 
hotel.  In  fact  he  had  wandered  on  so 
aimlessly  that  he  was  lost.  The  deaf  do 
not  concern  themselves  greatly  with  such 
troubles.  They  go  ahead,  and  Joe,  hunt¬ 
ing  for  some  adventure  to  put  new  fire 
into  his  spirit,  went  on  along  the  road 
through  the  gathering  darkness. 

***** 

The  twilight  was  grouping  thickly 
about  him  when  on  turning  a  corner  in 
the  winding  road  he  saw  ahead  of  him 
the  lights  of  a  farmhouse.  It  was  a  com¬ 
fortable  looking  house.  You  know  that 
one  can  somehow  tell  by  the  quality  of 
the  light  shining  from  the  kitchen  and 
sitting-room  windows  whether  it.  comes 
from  the  abode  of  happiness  and  joy  or 
misery  and  meanness.  There  may  be  a 
finer  welcome  from  the  light  of  a  kero¬ 
sene  lamp  than  from  a  great  battery  of 
strong  electric  lights  if  there  be  home 
love  in  the  oil.  Joe  sensed  the  welcome 
in  this  light,  so  he  pushed  open  the  gate 
and  walked  up  to  the  door.  Well,  per¬ 
haps  you  know  what  it  means  to  have  a 
strange  deaf  man  come  walking  out  of  the 
darkness  up  to  the  door  of  a  lonely  farm¬ 
house.  There  are  so  many  tramps  and 
strangers  about  that  the  women  are  fear¬ 
ful.  Then  who  can  blame  the  deaf  man 
for  being  a  little  suspicious,  too?  But 
Joe  was  a  good  salesman  and  he  could 
sell  a  good  impression  of  himself.  The 
farmer  had  gone  to  market — to  be  absenr 
all  night.  Mother  and  the  children  were 
there,  and  the  school  teacher.  In  the 
corner  by  the  stove  sat  grandfather,  an 
old  white-haired  man,  while  a  sinister- 
looking  hired  man  was  filling  the  wood 
box.  In  truth  this  man  was  as  harmless 
as  a  child,  but  a  peculiar  cast  in  his  eye 
somehow  twisted  the  upper  part  of  his 
face  into  a  scowl.  You  see  how  difficult 
it  is  for  a  deaf  man,  especially  when  the 
light  is  dim,  to  estimate  character  ac¬ 
curately.  You  must  listen  to  the  human 
voice  before  you  can  be  sure.  Thus  Joe 
in  the  rather  dim  light  saw  this  great 
black-haired  man  peering  at  him  over 
an  armful  of  wood  as  he  came  in  at  the 
door.  That  twitched  eye  contorted  the 
hired  man’s  face  so  that  it  seemed  to 
Joe  that  some  highwayman  was  medi¬ 
tating  murder,  or  at  least  robbery — when 
in  fact  the  hiret^  man  was  trying  as  best 
he  could  to  express  his  deep  sympathy. 
Old  grandfather  had  two  good  tests  of 
character  to  apply  to  strangers.  He 
watched  the  baby  and  the  dog.  The  lit¬ 
tle  girl  stood  in  front  of  Joe  as  if  study¬ 
ing  him.  Children  are  supposed  to  be 
unsophisticated  and  easily  influenced,  yet 
in  fact  they  are  the  truest  and  shrewdest 
judges  of  character.  Joe  had  a  way  with 
children,  and  on  his  invitation  the  child 
after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  came  and 
sat  on  his  knee.  Grandfather  considered 
this  a  good  reaction  as  far  as  it  went,  but 
the  dog  test  was  better,  for  old  Jack  was 
not  easily  deceived.  At  a  word  from 
grandfather  the  big  dog  arose  from  his 
mat  and  walked  slowly  over  where  he 
could  get  a  good  look  at  Joe.  Now,  you 
may  believe  me  or  not,  but  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  and  some  with  other  serious 
handicaps  often  acquire,  without  realiz¬ 
ing  it,  a  curious,  instinctive  power  which 
enables  them  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
children  and  animals.  I  cannot  explain 
it.  I  do  not  know  where  it  comes  from, 
but  I  know  that,  in  some  way,  it  actually 
exists.  When  Jack  first  stood  before  Joe 
his  hair  bristled  and  his  entire  attitude 
was  that  of  a  dog  that  had  one  idea  in 
mind  : 

“You  may  be  all  right,  but  it  is  my 
duty  to  assume  that  you  are  all  wrong 
until  I  am  convinced.” 

lie  stood  and  eyed  Joe  for  a  moment. 
The  man  spoke  to  him,  patted  his  knee 
and  said :  “Come  on.  Jack !”  Slowly 
the  bristling  hair  smoothed  down.  The 
tense  muscles  relaxed  and  the  dog  wagged 
his  tail  and  came  to  put  his  head  against 
Joe’s  knee.  It  was  a  full  test  of  char¬ 
acter.  You  never  could  deceive  both 
Jack  and  the  baby.  Joe  was  an  accepted 
guest.  That  hired  man  stopped  with  his 
second  armful  of  wood  to  smile  a  wel¬ 
come — though  to  Joe,  as  he  sat  beside 


Large  ash  pit;  triangular,  easily  re¬ 
movable  grates;  extra  heavy  fire  pot; 
perfect  combustion  chamber  shaped  to 
create  extra  large  area  of  radiation; 
economising  cast  or  steel  radiators; 
large,  dust-proof  ash  pit  door;  double 
feed  door;  deep  cup  joints  permitting 
thorough  cementing. 

Since  186 7  the  RED  CROSS  trade 
mark  has  been  a  dependable  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  of  perfection  in  design  and 
construction  —  assurance  of  properly 
regulated  heat,  economy  and  long, 
satisfactory  service. 


Happy  Homes 

RED  CROSS  heated  homes  are  happy  home9 
— for  they  are  comfortably  warm  throughout 
on  chilly  winter  days  and  healthfully  venti¬ 
lated. 

RED  CROSS  EMPIRE  Pipeless  Furnaces 
are  sturdily  built  of  the  highest  grade  of 
metals.  They  are  the  lowest  in  cost  in  the 
long  run  to  install — because  they  last  a  life¬ 
time  and  economize  on  fuel. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers,  IVRITE  us  for  name  of  dealer  in  your 
locality.  Booklet  on  modern  cooking  or  heating  science  and 
illustrated  folders  free  on  request. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


RED  CROSS 

Ranges  e  Furnaces 

RANGES  FOR  GAS,  COAL,  WOOD  -  COMBINATION  RANGES  FOR  GAS  AND 
COAL  OR  COAL  AND  WOOD -PIPE  AND  PIPELESS  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 


USE  THE 

PORTLAND 

PICKING 

BAG 

for 

SERVICE 
SPEED 
SAFETY 


A  in  pie 
opening 

provided 
by  flat  steel 
frame  at 
top. 

Comfort- 
able  be¬ 
cause  of 
twice 
double 
thicknessof 
canvas  next 
to  pickers 
body  —  and  broad  shoulder  straps.  Permit 
free  movement. 

Speedy  emptying  —  by  releasing  braided 
cord  from  simple  fastener. 

Convenient — center  hanger  allows  shoulder 
straps  and  bag  fold  to  be  used  either  iu 
center  or  on  sides. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

Sprayer  Specialists  for  Over  22  Years 

HUDSON,  MICHIGAN 

Portland,  Ore.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Petrolia,  Ontario 
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A  Better  Job  Now! 


Why  take  small  pay  from  uncertain  jobs  ?  Why  be 
buffeted  around  from  this  to  that,  not  knowing 
whether  you  will  have  a  job  tomorrow  or  not?  You 
eon  change  all  that.  Learn  the  auto  repair  business. 
Uaye  a  job  at  good  pay  wherever  you  go.  Later  have 
an  independent  business  of  your  own.  If  you  are 
mechanically  inclined,  a  few  weeks  training  at  Detroit 
can  start  you  to  real  success. 

Be  a  Trained  Man— Successful ! 

Over  15,000,000  autoe  need’  constant  service.  70  mil¬ 
lion  tires,  millions  of  batteries,  electrical  systems  to 
be  kept  going.  Welding  to  be  done.  There  are  amaz¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  men  who  start  now.  Fit  yourself 
to  win  one  of  the  good  jobs  or  to  start  a  business  of 
your  own. 

Come  to  Detroit— The  Auto  Center 

Get  first  hand  knowledge  and  training  (by  factory- 
approved  methods)  at  the  Michigan  State  Automobile 
School.  Hudson  says,  “Best  school  in  America.** 
Other  auto  leaders  say  the  same. 
Learn  on  latest  equipment  under 
expert  instructors. 

Grasp  This  Opportunity 

Act  at  once.  Find  out  what  we  can 
do  for  you.  Write  today  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and 
personal  letter 
answering 
your  ques¬ 
tions.  Say 
whether  you 
want  to  start 
your  training 
at  home  or  at 
our  school  in 
Detroit. 

A  G.  Zeller 
President 

Michigan  State  Automobile  School 
Box  409,  3729  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Get  the  FACTS -Write  TODAY 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


U.S.  ARMY  "shoe" 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 
you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 

Made  on  the  Munson  last.of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather' 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  PayA 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 

not  pleated.  YOU  SAVE  S2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept  A 
820  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

Eaty!  Quick!  Sale!  Cheap! 

“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Bores  wells  by  hand ,  8  to  1 6  in .  d  iam . 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States.  U  S 
and  British  Gov’ts  used  thousands. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
>— boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc.,  for 
others.  Fully  guaranteed!  Quick  ' 
delivery!  Write  at  once.  A 


ITH 

ES 

m 

£30] 

►  Saves  a  Man  and  Team  { 

by  the  man 
sn  the  load. 


gasoline 
engine. 
Drum  holds 
240  ft  of  rope. 


Ireland  Hay  Hoist 


A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
yourownengine.  Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Instant 
control.  Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO..  Inc. 

16  State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York. 

We  Manufacture 

Saw  and  Shingle  Mills,  Wood  and  Drag  Saw  Machine* 


F0RDS0N 

TRACTOR  OWNERS 

Avoid  ignition  troubles — misfiring — dirty  plugs— 
worn  timers— short  circuits — delays.  Install 
our  wonderful 
new  ignition 
attachment.  It 
makes  starting 
easy,  adds  pow¬ 
er,  saves  gas  and 
eliminates  all  ignition 
troubles.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet 
and  ask  about  ourFREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
American  Bosch  Mag.  Corp.  Box5630  Springfield.  Mass. 


i 


Wanted !  Raw  Fur  Buyers 

your  own  locality  on  Commission  Basis.  Write  stating 
experience.  SOL.  W  ARKS  O  F  F  As  CO.,  INC., 
160  West  25th  Street,  New  York,  Dept.  C. 

Send  for  literature,  j  EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Business  or  Social.  Stationery,  cards. 

icoDee  Falls.  Mass.  t  etc.  Write  needs.  FRANKLIN  PRESS  B-22  Milford.  N  M 
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This  Great  Outfit  Complete 


COOKING  STOVE  °N,LY 

FUEL  and  EXTINGUISHER  *.OC 

By  Mail — Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

This  handy  stove  cooks  regular  meals,  with 
instant  Sterno  Canned  Heat — -does  anything  a 
kitchen  stove  can  do — but  you  can  take  it  any¬ 
where,  folds  flat,  weighs  only  8  oz.  Use  it  in 
bedroom,  sick  room,  dining  room,  home,  office, 
camping.  Frys,  broils,  boils  meats,  eggs,  soup, 
spaghetti,  heats  water  for  shaving,  flat  and 
curling  irons,  baby’s  milk. 


Sold  bv  dealers  or  direct.  Send  this  Ad.  and 
25c  to  STERNO  CORP.,  9  E.  37th  St.,  New 
York  City,  Dept.  208.  We  will  send,  prepaid, 
stove,  can  of  Sterno  and  extinguisher.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  now, 
while  special  offer  lasts. 


STERNO 


CANNED 

HEAT 


“Get  a  Portable  Kitchenette” 


Consolidated  Asbestos  Coating  is  a 

tough,  durable,  fire  resistant,  asbestos- 
ashphalt  roof  builder.  Easily  applied  over 
wood,  paper,  tin,  concrete  or  any  old  roof. 
Always  stormproof,  regardless  of  heat,  cold, 
rain,  hail  or  snow.  Seals  Every  Leak 


Special  Offer 

5  Gals.  $8 ;  1 0  Gals.  $  1 5 

C,  O.  D. 

A  Dollar  Brush  included  without  extra 
charge  for  cash  with  order. 


Contains  No  Coal  Tar 


Money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfied 
Avoid  Cheap  Substitutes 

Consolidated  Asbestos  Cerp. ,  Dept.  DD 

100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


NINE  WATER  IN  HOME  AND 


9*  if  jpou  liVe 
neat*  a  Creek. 

|  or  Spring 

'■*  Buy  Direct 

Save  1-5  to  35% 

This  free  catalog  is  a  real  text-book 
on  solving  your  household  and  dairy  bam 
problems  —  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings,  plumbing,  and  water  sys¬ 
tems,  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits,  furnaces, 
electrical  supplies,  etc. 

You  can  save  by  our  method  of  cutting  out  middle* 
men  and  bookkeepers. 

Freight  paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re^ 
funded.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-Despard  Co- 

96-804  Broad  Pt.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Plumbin^-Pipe-Fittin^s 

OLESALE  PRICES 

imimimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiuiiiiiimimiiimr 


The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

—  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  2 

“  for  sale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

EE  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  5 

viiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiin 
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the  stove,  it  seemed  like  a  malignant  leer 
of  hate. 

I  hope  you  will  never  have  the  experi¬ 
ence  which  the  deaf  go  through  when  they 
are  suddenly  plunged  into  new  and 
strange  company,  and  in  the  dark  at  that. 
It  is  a  very  trying  thing  for  all.  I  think 
it  a  good  experience  for  a  country  family 
to  try  to  entertain  a  strange  deaf  man.  It 
is  a  great  test,  of  courtesy  and  household 
patience.  People  who  live  in  lonely  coun¬ 
try  places  are  naturally  curious  and  they 
get  such  information  as  they  can  out  of 
strangers.  When  the  local  deaf  man 
calls  they  let  him  alone.  He  can  have 
little  if  any  worth-while  news  to  relate, 
and  there  is  no  use  wasting  time  and 
energy  in  trying  to  tell  him  all  the  hap¬ 
penings.  Yet  let  some  strange  deaf  man 
appear  and  the  family  will  overwhelm 
him  with  well-meant,  yet  often  tiresome 
attention.  It  would  be  better  to  let  him 
alone  to  his  own  devices — that  is  his  na¬ 
tural  condition — but  most  people  who 
have  had  little  to  do  with  the  deaf,  stand 
somewhat  in  awe  of  one  who  must  pass 
his  days  in  the  silent  country,  and  they 
can  hardly  treat  him  naturally. 

In  this  family,  when  they  found  that 
Joe  was  deaf,  they  went  through  the 
usual  forms  with  which  most  of  us  who 
live  in  the  silence  are  familiar.  Grand¬ 
father  was  spokesman.  At  first  he  roared 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.  This  failing,  he 
began  a  sort  of  ridiculous  baby  talk  as  if 
the  deaf  man  were  some  sort  of  idiotic 
person  or  simple-minded  child.  This 
bringing  no  response  be  began  an  awk¬ 
ward  pantomine,  using  his  hands  and 
shaking  his  head,  in  a  sign  language  no 
mortal  could  understand.  The  hired  man 
studied  the  situation  a  while,  and  then 
reached  into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out 
the  stub  of  an  old  lead  pencil.  lie  found 
a  piece  of  paper  and  handed  it  to  the 
school  teacher  as  the  best  fitted  by  educa¬ 
tion  to  act  as  interpreter.  This  young 
woman  came  over  by  Joe  and  wrote  out 
questions  for  him  to  answer.  He  was  a 
good  talker,  and  here  was  a  way  for  him 
to  be  agreeable.  They  were  getting  on 
famously  when  mother  rapped  on  the  ta¬ 
ble  with  her  big  spoon. 

“Supper’s  ready.” 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  grandfather 
took  the  pencil  and  wrote  with  a  shaking 
hand  : 

“Set  by — and  eat !” 

Joe  Strong  is  something  of  a  man 
among  men.  and  he  has  eaten  in  places 
which  come  close  to  sitting  with  kings, 
but  in  all  his  years  he  will  never  forget 
the  supper  in  that  farm  kitchen,  under 
the  kerosene  lamp.  After  grandfather 
had  said  “grace,”  mother  took  from  the 
oven  a  great  deep  dish  of  fragrant  hash. 
Not  the  stuff  they  give  you  in  a  restaur¬ 
ant  called  “browned  in  the  pan.”  This 
was  cooked  in  a  deep  yellow  dish.  The 
corned  beef  was  homemade  and  there  was 
a  dash  of  ham  in  it  to  bring  out  the 
flavor.  Then  it  was  hand  chopped,  not 
run  through  a  dull  grinder,  but  cut  by 
hand  with  a  sharp  chopping  knife.  A  lit¬ 
tle  onion  had  been  mixed  in.  The  pota- 
toes  were  well  cooked  and  mealy.  A 
thick  smear  of  butter  went  over  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  dish  before  the  hash  went  in, 
and  it  had  slowly  baked  in  a  hot  oven. 
When  about  half  done  a  little  of  the 
gravy  from  frying  sausage  had  been 
poured  over  it.  There  it  was  piping  hot 
before  grandfather.  Then  came  a  great 
dish  of  hot  biscuit.  You  had  your  choice 
of  butter  or  honey  or  both.  There  were 
baked  apples  as  big  as  a  baby’s  head  with 
real  cream — and  such  doughnuts  as  we 
use  to  eat  in  mother’s  kitchen  years  ago. 

H.  W.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


In  the  garden  was  an  apple  tree,  and 
father  had  forbidden  Betty  to  touch  the 
apples  until  they  were  ripe.  One  day 
father  came  into  the  nursery  looking  very 
stern.  “Somebody  has  been  at  the  apple 
tree.  I  have  found  three  cores  on  the 
grass.”  Betty  tried  her  best  to  look  as 
if  she  had  never  seen  an  apple.  At  last 
she  blurted  out:  “Well,  it  wasn’t  me, 
’cause  I  ate  my  cores.” — Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion. 
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Reasons  Why 


PIPELESS 

FURNACE 

is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  heater 
you  can  buy 


See  the  STEWART  DEALER 
in  your  vicinity  or  write  to  the 
factory  for  interesting  folder  that 
gives  complete  details  of  this  BIG, 
POWERFUL,  DURABLE, 
WARM  AIR  HEATER 


Heats  the  WHOLE 
House  Perfectly 

There  is  tio  question  about  keep¬ 
ing  the  whole  house  warm  and 
comfortable,  even  in  below  Zero 
weather,  with  a  STEWART. 

ALL  the  heat  goes  upstairs — 
none  escapes  in  the  cellar,  and 
every  room  is  ABUNDANTLY 
heated,  where  doors  are  open  to 
permit  circulation. 

Burns  Wood  or 
Coal 

Gives  equally  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice  with  either  fuel. 

Saves  Fuel 

In  actual  use  in  hundreds  of 
homes  that  are  hard  to  heat,  the 
STEWART  actually  saves  from 
one-quarter  to  one-half  usual 
fuel  expense. 

Saves  Work 

Can  be  operated  with  less  trouble 
than  one  ordinary  stove.  Less 
dirt  and  dust  to  clean  up — no 
coal  to  lug  upstairs  and  coal 
dust  and  ashes  are  not  scattered 
through  the  house.  Fires  keep 
well  and  require  but  little  at¬ 
tention. 

Saves  Expense 

Costs  less  to  install  than  the 
average  furnace — there  is  no 
complicated  system  of  pipes  to 
put  in  and  the  whole  job  usually 
takes  but  one  day. 

Success  Certain 

Because  the  STEWART  is  made 
in  FIVE  STYLES  and  in 

SIZES  to  meet  the  EXACT  re¬ 
quirements  of  ANY  home — 
large  or  small. 

Installed  by 
Experts 

The  STEWART  DEALER  who 
will  install  your  furnace  has  had 
years  of  experience  and  he 

knows  just  how  and  where  to 

locate  the  furnace  to  give  you 

perfect  comfort  in  every  room. 

Dependable 

The  STEWART  PIPELESS 
FURNACE  is  built  for  LIFE¬ 
TIME  SERVICE.  Every  part 
is  strong  and  durable  and  is 
guaranteed,  not  only  by  the 
dealer  but  by  the  makers,  Fuller 
&  Warren  Co.,  who  have  had 
92  years  of  experience  in  build¬ 
ing  both  heaters  #nd  ranges. 

FULLER  &  WARREN 
COMPANY,  Troy,  N.Y. 


Makers  of 

STOVES,  RANGES,  FURNACES 
SINCE  1832 


CarYYbur 

Own  Meats 

and  SaveYour 
Late  Fruits  and 
Vegetables 


You  can  do  it  bo  easi¬ 
ly,  and  so  economically 
with  this  great  food- 
saving,  money-savin#, 
money-making 


Virginia 

Home  Can  Sealer 


TURN  SOFT  CORN  INTO  REAL  MONEY 


Martin  Cribs  with  Martin  Dryer 
attachment  cure  soft  corn  perfectly. 
Corn  is  money  this  year.  Save  and 
cure  every  bushel  of  it.  Write  today 
for  special  bulletin  on  Martin  Di  ver, 
free  catalog  and  easy  payment  plan. 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

74  Longview  Ave.  Mansfield,  Ohio 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

/ILL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 


Cans  in  sanitary  tins,  bo  much  better,  faster  and  at 
less  than  half  the  cost  and  work  of  canning  in  glass 
and  insures  you  as  pure,  fine-keeping,  fine-tasting, 
foods  as  it  you  had  tne  biggest  canning  plant  in  the 
world.  Wonderful  for  putting  up  sausage,  spare  ribs, 
beef,  chicken,  mutton  etc.  —  means  fresn  meat  to  you 
the  year  around.  As  a  fruit  and  vegetable  saver  It  has  proved 
one  of  the  finest  devices  ever  invented  for  the  home  or  farm. 
Not  only  does  it  enable  you  to  save  all  your  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  but  to  insure  you  a  ready  sale  at  a  good  price  foi  ever/ 
can  you  don’t  need  for  your  own  use.  Write  now  for  booklet 
which  tells  you  all.  Virginia  Can  Co..  Box,  i<  <57?  Roanoke,  Va, 


BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Florida  Furnished  Cottages  *otm.  wV.mt^up'co^ 

tagessell,  up.  Public  Library,  Lynn  Haven,  Florida 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  A Ve  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  wish  to  say  a  word  in  support  of  the  plans 
which  Mr.  Tuttle  is  making  for  a  five-year 
anniversary  number  of  the  page  for  boys  and  girls 
<m  November  1.  This  department  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
has  won  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  children  and 
has  aroused  no  small  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
older  folks.  The  fundamental  idea  back  of  it  is  to 
make  a  page  that  really  belongs  to  the  boys  and 
girls.  Through  it  they  find  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  in  many  kinds  of  ways.  They 
know  that  their  letters  and  drawings  and  other 
work  will  be  received  with  genuine  interest  by  the 
editor,  even  though  all  cannot  possibly  be  used  in 
print.  The  page  stands  in  a  quiet,  effective  way  for 
high  ideals  of  character,  for  increasing  knowledge 
of  our  natural  surroundings,  for  appreciation  of  the 
good  things  in  art  and  literature,  for  the  worthy  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  tasks  of  each  day  and  for  the 
growth  of  our  boys  and  girls  into  wholesome,  re¬ 
sourceful  men  and  women  and  good  citizens.  We 
look  for  a  generous  response  to  the  call  for  birth¬ 
day  letters. 

❖ 

THIS  is  the  season  when  dire  tragedies  in  the 
silo  are  possible.  Poisonous  gases  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  freshly  cut  stalks.  These  gases  are  heavier 
than  air,  and  if  the  lower  part  of  the  silo  is  closed 
a  “pocket”  will  be  formed  in  which  these  gases 
gather,  until  it  Avould  be  sure  death  for  a  man  to 
enter.  Many  workmen  have  entered  such  a  silo  and 
gone  to  their  death.  If  there  is  any  doubt  whatever 
lower  a  lighted  candle  or  lantern  into  the  silo  as 
a  test.  If  the  light  survives  you  may  safely  enter. 
If  it  goes  out — keep  away  until  a  good  volume  of  air 
has  been  mixed  in.  Before  entering  the  silo  in  the 
morning  it  is  wise  to  run  the  blower  or  the  carrier 
10  minutes.  This  will  stir  up  the  gases  and  intro¬ 
duce  aii*. 

* 

LEGAL  case  pending  in  Massachusetts  over  a 
water  right  will  interest  farmers  and  stock¬ 
men  everywhere.  A  brook  or  small  river  runs 
through  a  dairy  farm  where  for  several  generations 
farmers  have  kept  cows  and  sold  milk.  The  stream 
is  a  necessity  for  this  dairy  business,  as  pure  water 
is  needed  for  the  cattle,  for  ice  and  other  needs. 
Long  possession  would  seem  to  have  given  the  own¬ 
ers  of  this  farm  a  clear  right  to  the  water.  Now  a 
golf  club  has  been  organized,  and  it  has  laid  out  a 
playground  on  this  brook  above  the  farm.  A  pond 
or  lake  would  look  pretty  on  this  playground,  and 
the  golf  club  has  proceeded  to  utilize  the  waters  of 
the  brook  for  making  this  pond.  The  brook  does  not 
carry  enough  water  to  maintain  the  pond  and  supply 
the  dairy  farms.  If  the  pond  is  kept  up  there  will 
be  at  most  seasons  little  beside  a  dry  channel  belOAv 
it.  The  legal  contest  is  between  the  golf  club  and 
the  owners  of  the  farm.  Which  can  make  a  more 
practical  use  of  the  water?  Are  cows  of  greater 
service  to  humanity  than  golf  sticks  and  well-de¬ 
veloped  calves?  It  has  become  the  fashion  in  some 
parts  of  this  country  to  conclude  that  the  farmer 
has  no  natural  rights  which  a  golf  player  or  hunter 
has  any  reason  to  respect.  In  this  Massachusetts 
case  the  question  seems  to  come  up  squarely  for  de¬ 
cision,  and  farmers  are  awaiting  it  with  interest. 

* 

OUR  friends  of  the  Dairymen's  League  News 
print  the  following  historical  note: 

When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  came  to  this  country  they 
were  t\Tise  enough  to  bring  a  cow  with  thein  on  the  May¬ 
flower  and  old  Bossy  has  faithfully  remained  Avith  us 
through  all  the  years,  folloAA-ing  the  course  of  empire. 
But  we  are  just  lately  realizing  Avhat  a  ATaluable  mem¬ 
ber  of  society  she  really  is. 

The  News  takes  this  from  The  Milk  Reporter, 


Avhile  that  paper  credits  it  to  Ann  Hunter  of  Texas. 
We  are  not  told  into  AVhat  deep  Avells  of  history  Ann 
dropped  her  bucket.  It  doesn’t  make  much  differ¬ 
ence  now  AA’hen  the  first  cow  came  to  Netv  Engand, 
but  one  thing  is  sure;  she  did  not  come  in  the  May¬ 
flower!  With  more  than  100  passengers  crowded 
into  that  small  vessel,  in  addition  to  the  crew,  there 
was  no  place  for  a  coav.  In  Bradfield’s  history  Ave 
are  told  that  the  first  cattle,  three  heifers  and  a 
bull,  came  in  1624 — that  is  four  years  after  the  May- 
floAver.  It  must  have  been  at  least  five  years  before 
the  MayfloAver  Pilgrims  had  milk.  It  has  always 
been  a  puzzle  as  to  where  the  earlier  Pilgrim  chil¬ 
dren  obtained  their  needed  vitamines.  Later,  when 
the  cows  became  numerous,  milk  became  a  standard 
food,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Yankee  brain 
and  bone  were  chiefly  developed  by  a  diet  of  corn- 
meal  mush  and  milk.  If  true  service  is  to  be  re¬ 
warded,  the  cow  should  displace  the  eagle  on  the 
flag,  but  the  League  News  should  brush  up  its 
knowledge  of  Pilgrim  history.  It  may  also  be  that 
statements  of  dairy  history  need  a  little  brushing, 
too. 

* 

As  to  the  controversy  about  the  Avoodchuek,  if,  as 
one  of  your  contributors  recently  stated,  the  meat 
tastes  like  fresh  pork  spare  ribs,  why  not  domesticate 
the  animal?  As  I  understand  it.  the  ground  hog  hiber¬ 
nates,  hence  does  not  have  to  be  fed  during  Winter. 
With  us  fresh  meat,  except  chickens,  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  We  are  40  miles  from  city,  4,000  feet  up  in  the 
mountains.  Our  Avoods  are  said  to  be  full  of  ground 
hogs,  although  I  have  seen  only  one  in  six  years.  I 
have  no  time  for  hunting  but  would  not  object  to 
feeding  a  few  domesticated  animals.  f.  c.  n. 

North  Carolina. 

WE  have  been  expecting  this  suggestion  for 
some  time.  Why  not?  Woodchuck  meat  has 
become  a  marketable  product  in  several  places.  We 
have  good  testimony  from  those  Avho  have  eaten  this 
meat  that  it  is  tasty  and  nutritious.  The  woodchuck 
is  a  clean  animal  in  its  feeding — far  more  so  than 
the  chicken  or  the  pig.  Under  domestication  Avith 
careful  selection  and  feeding  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  woodchuck  Avould  increase  its  size,  the  meat 
Avould  be  improved,  and  its  habit  of  hibernation 
might  be  partly  changed.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  tame  rabbit  is,  on  the  average,  larger  than 
the  wild,  and  that  its  flesh  is  superior.  Seriously, 
we  think,  there  are  possibilities  in  this  suggestion. 
Noav  that  foxes  and  other  Avild  animals  are  being 
domesticated  for  fur  production  why  should  it  not 
be  practical  to  domesticate  some  of  the  animals 
which  may  serve  as  food?  Surely  this  has  been  done 
in  the  case  of  the  rabbit.  Can  any  of  our  people  give 
an  argument,  not  based  on  prejudice,  to  prove  that 
Avoodchuek  meat  should  not  be  and  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  rabbit?  And  Ave  may  conclude  our  re¬ 
marks  on  the  subject  by  printing  the  following  note 
from  our  French  Canadian  reader,  Joe  Gravel.  This 
is  strong  testimony : 

For  some  time  lias  been  read  in  your  paper  those 
discussion  on  woodchuck.  What  big  price  they  bring, 
and  how  clean  he  is  and  Iioav  some  good  woman  cook 
him  for  some  company.  Noa\t  Ave  live  up  in  Vermont, 
where  it  is  most  all  woodchuck  and  tourist.  They 
seem  very  much  the  same,  set  up  and  look  at  the 
scenery.  And  up  to  this  Summer  Ave  should  just  as 
soon  eat  a  tourist  as  a  woodchuck.  But  when  Ave  see 
those  discussions  in  your  paper  I  told  Rosa,  my  Avife, 
Ave  try  some.  So  there  has  been  one  old  fellow  just 
across  the  road  set  up  and  look  at  me  when  I  eat 
breakfast  and  supper  all  Summer.  So  1  say  to  Rosa 
we  will  begin  on  him,  so  I  take  my  gun  and  shoot 
him  in  the  head  so  not  to  hurt  him  any,  and  Rosa, 
she  cook  it.  Well,  what  you  think?  He  the  best  fish 
I  never  eat,  and  I  Avould  just  as  soon  have  a  lamb  as  to 
have  it.  We  very  often  eat  bullhead  and  mud  turtle, 
but  that  woodchuck  beat  all  of  it. 

Noav  I  own  a  farm  on  a  side  hill  and  can  raise 
plenty  woodchuck,  and  Avhat  I  like  to  knoAv  if  some 
of  your  readers  could  give  a  receipt  for  salt  him  so  Ave 
can  have  woodchuck  all  Winter,  as  the  Winters  in 
Vermont  are  so  cold  he  stay  on  his  hole  till  Spring, 
and  then  they  don’t  be  very  fat.  While  I  write  an¬ 
other  big  woodchuck  across  the  road  set  up  and  look 
around  at  the  scenery.  joegraa'EL. 

Vermont. 

* 

DONER  or  later  there  must  be  some  regulation 
of  wayside  markets.  In  some  cases  Sunday 
traffic  is  held  up  and  made  dangerous  by  the  groups 
of  cars  which  gather  in  pursuit  of  “hot  dogs”  and 
cold  drinks.  The  roads  are  too  narrow,  and  when 
the  stands  are  close  to  the  roadside  there  is  sure  to 
be  trouble  in  a  croAvd.  Probably  some  action  will  be 
taken  to  drive  the  stand  back  into  the  field  so  that 
cars  can  stand  on  a  cut-off  or  side  road  AA’ithout 
blocking  the  highway.  The  question  of  license  for 
these  stands  will  have  to  be  settled  soon.  There  are 
too  many  irresponsible  dealers.  Some  of  them  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  farmers,  but  they  make  very  poor  sub¬ 
stitutes.  In  granting  licenses  some  advantage  should 
be  given  to  actual  fanners  who  sell  their  own 
goods.  At  any  rate  some  form  of  regulation  is  sure 
to  come  and  we  think  the  regular  roadside  dealers 
will  welcome  it. 


September  27,  1924 

T  seems  necessary  to  keep  up  the  explanation  and 
discussion  of  this  neAv  automobile  law.  During 
recent  years  many  young  people  under  18  years  have 
been  driving  cars  to  school  and  return.  The  fact  is 
that  this  has  been  in  violation  of  the  law,  as  such 
law  has  included  the  18-year  limit.  Should  these 
young  people  continue  to  drive  these  cars  after  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  they  will  xdolate  the  laAv,  but  no  more  so 
than  they  have  been  doing.  This  explanation  is 
made  by  a  member  of  the  Legislature: 

“Before  October  1  no  person,  except  in  New  York 
City,  has  been  required  to  have  a  license  to  operate 
their  oAvn  car  in  this  State,  but  after  that  date  all 
persons  Avho  operate  a  car  Avithout  an  operator’s  or 
chauffeur’s  license  Avill  be  subject  to  arrest,  and  no  per¬ 
son  under  18  years  of  age  can  secure  a  license.  The 
only  difference  betAveen  before  and  after  October  1.  is 
people  expect  the  law  will  be  more  rigidly  enforced  un¬ 
der  the  neAv  law,  and  they  will  be  in  more  danger  of 
arrest.” 

This  means  an  actual  and  real  hardship  to  coun¬ 
try  people.  The  rural  members  of  the  Legislature 
have  made  ttvo  strong  efforts  to  reduce  the  age  limit 
to  16  years,  but  they  are  always  outvoted  by  the  city 
members.  Another  effort  aauII  be  made  to  amend  the 
laAv  next  Winter.  It  is  of  enough  importance  to 
warrant  a  full  campaign  among  country  people. 
This  is  good  work  for  the  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society.  There  should  be  a  severe  road  test 
for  these  country  boys  and  girls  Avho  desire  to  drive 
to  school.  If  they  pass  it  they  should  have  a  license. 

* 

It  is  strange  that  people  will  pile  tax  upon  tax  upon 
themselves,  through  their  legislators,  but  they  will  do 
it.  There  is  no  use  in  saying  “give  the  people  a  voice 
in  the  matter when  they  are  given  a  voice,  they  in¬ 
variably  vote  the  tax,  whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of 
State,  federal  or  local  bond  issues.  The  only  possible 
remedy  that  I  see  is  to  refuse  non-taxpayers  the  right 
to  vote  upon  tax  issues;  the  non-payers  wish  to  see  the 
spending,  of  course.  b. 

WELL,  now,  seriously,  what  do  you  think  of 
that  proposition?  Have  the  people  avIio  pay 
no  taxes  to  support  government,  any  business  to 
vote  on  questions  Avhich  involve  public  expenditure? 
What  AA'ould  be  the  general  result  if  such  questions 
of  expense  were  to  be  settled  by  taxpayers  only? 
Would  we  have  as  many  expensive  schools  or  other 
public  buildings?  Would  our  roads  be  improved? 
Would  human  society  be  Avorse  off  if  town,  county, 
State  and  nation  all  cut  their  expenses  as  thrifty 
housekeepers  are  obliged  to  do?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  which  must  be  answered  in  the  future,  be¬ 
cause  it  must  be  evident  to  anyone  that  Ave  are 
coming  to  the  end  of  the  road  in  public  expenses. 
Naturally  the  non-taxpayers  Avould  object  to  losing 
their  voting  privilege  on  financial  questions.  They 
will  say  that  they  pay  indirect  taxes  on  everything 
they  buy,  but  as  a  matter  of  clear  equity,  Avhat 
right  has  the  man  Avho  confessedly  pays  no  part  of 
the  cost  to  help  saddle  a  debt  upon  the  community? 


Brevities 

Poverty  is  not  romantic  to  the  poor,  and  wealth  often 
becomes  tiresome  to  the  rich. 

Would  not  the  proposed  child  labor  amendment  put 
an  end  to  club  work?  Where  Avould  Congress  draw  the 
line  ? 

At  that  forestry  meeting  recently  reported  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  over  400,000  young  forest  trees  Avere  sold  to 
farmers. 

He  carries  little  Aveight — the  man  who  always  says: 
“Print  this  but  do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  use 
my  name  Avith  it !” 

Did  you  ever  see  a  very  rich  man  who  was  what  you 
can  really  call  happy?  If  so  you  have  looked  upon  one 
of  the  world’s  Avonders. 

Would  you  rather  have  your  children  be  known  as 
the  “salt  of  the  earth”  or  have  you  ambitions  for  them 
to  be  the  “pep  of  the  earth?” 

Never  feed  hay  made  from  millet  to  horses.  A  little 
of  the  green  millet  will  not  injure  a  horse,  and  the  dry 
hay  is  good  for  cows — but  keep  it  away  from  horses. 

Noav  they  tell  of  the  boy  Avho  was  asked  to  locate 
several  large  cities  on  the  map.  His  answer  Avas :  “I 
can’t  locate  them,  but  I  know  how  to  tune  in  on  every 
one !” 

There  seems  to  be  something  of  a  “boom”  for  fish 
culture.  The  NeAv  York  State  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  states  that  there  never  Avas  such  a  demand  for 
young  trout. 

Cutting  Alfalfa  later  than  September  1  is  a  mis¬ 
take — whether  it  be  the  regular  third  cutting  or  the 
seeding.  We  think  it  better  to  let  the  growth  lie  on 
the  ground  as  protection. 

The  trouble  with  many  iiplifters  is  that  you  cannot 
pin  them  doAvn  to  the  real  home  job  which  society  has 
assigned  them.  You  cannot  lift  anything  unless  you 
are  in  some  Avay  braced  to  the  ground. 

There  has  been  a  flood  of  letters  about  that  Vermont 
farm  to  be  delivered  at  surprising  terms.  They  come 
all  the  Avay  from  girls  to  discouraged  preachers.  *  There 
is  but  one  farm  and  some  50  applicants.  • 

They  tell  of  a  AA'estern  woman  Avho  has  five  sets  of 
triplets  and  two  sets  of  tAvina  She  recently  traveled 
on  the  railroad  Avith  13  of  these  children — all  under 
five  years.  One  ticket  passed  them  all. 

There  Avould  be  no  great  objection  to  using  ground 
limestone  in  the  stalls  or  on  the  manure.  It  might  be 
an  economical  Avay  of  spreading  it.  But  never  put 
burned  or  hydrated  lime  Avith  manure,  unless  you  Avant 
to  drive  away  the  best  part  of  it. 
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Farm  Discussion  at  a  Dinner 

THE  annual  farm  dinner  lias  come  to  be  a  prom¬ 
inent  feature  of  tlie  New  York  State  Fair.  It 
may  be  called  a  one-niglit  institute  of  farm  leaders. 
This  year  it  was  held  at  the  Onondaga  Golf  and 
Country  Club  just  outside  the  city  of  Syracuse. 
About  200  men  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
agriculture  were  present.  It  owes  its  inception  and 
its  continuation  to  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  the  genial 
and  popular  publisher  of  the  Post-Standard  of 
Syracuse. 

At  the  speakers’  table  besides  the  generous  host, 
were  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith ;  H.  Edmond  Mac- 
hold.  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  prominent  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Gover¬ 
nor:  Louis  J.  Taber,  Master  of  the  National  Grange; 
Pierrepont  B.  Noyes,  president  of  Oneida  Commun¬ 
ity;  Chief  Judge  Frank  W.  Hiscock  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  and  Silas  J.  Strivings,  Master  of 
the  State  Grange. 

As  by  mutual  consent  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  the  old  policy  of  State  aid  to  help  farmers 
increase  the  production  of  crops  that  could  not  be 
sold  at  cost  of  production  was  not  an  unmixed  bles¬ 
sing,  and  instinctively  the  minds  of  speakers  turned 
to  political  and  economic  measures  of  relief  for  pres¬ 
ent  farm  conditions.  Politics  as  such  Avas  not  on 
the  program,  but  the  proceedings  did  not  go  far  be¬ 
fore  the  lid  was  off,  as  Mr.  Machold  put  it,  and 
straight  talking  was  in  order  as  asserted  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith. 

The  point  of  Mr.  Taber’s  talk  was  that  through 
custom  and  government  two  industrial  classes  have 
been  created  in  this  country.  The  line  is  between 
the  city  and  farm  populations,  and  as  the  country 
could  not  exist  half  free  and  half  slave,  neither 
could  it  exist  with  one  standard  of  rewards  for  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  cities  and  another  for  the  farms.  The 
problems  of  the  farm,  he  rightly  said,  must  be 
solved  by  the  minds  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  Noyes  struggled  hard  to  avoid  politics,  lie 
reiterated  nis  purpose  to  do  so  with  some  apparent 
regret,  but  he  failed  utterly,  and  finally  got  in  the 
full  measure.  Perhaps  SO  per  cent  of  his  hearers, 
if  not  more,  were  not  on  his  side,  but  he  is  person¬ 
ally  able  and  popular  and  what  he  said  was  received 
good-naturedly  and  with  applause.  Big,  liberal, 
good-natured  men  were  listening  as  Avell  as  the  one 
avIjo  talked.  His  theme  was  that  Europe  is  think¬ 
ing  war  and  preparing  for  war  through  fear,  and 
that  if  this  condition  continues  another  war  is  in¬ 
evitable.  We,  he  said,  are  the  only  power  that  can 
stop  it,  and  we  are  neglecting  our  opportunities  and 
responsibilities.  The  end  of  European  wars  is  most 
important  to  agriculture. 

As  an  indication  of  farm  conditions,  Mr.  Striv¬ 
ings  told  of  a  recent  sale  of  a  farm  for  $2,500.  Seven 
years  ago  it  sold  for  $7,500.  He  told  of  six  groups 
ot  farms  of  1,000  acres  in  one  of  the  richest  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State  that  could  be  bought  now  for  $10  an 
acre  with  improvements,  and  his  wife  has  a  good 
farm  that  he  would  rent  free  to  a  tenant  who  would 
work  it  and  pay  the  taxes. 

Judge  Hiscock  said  that  he  could  not  believe  the 
factory  can  long  prosper  Avhile  farmers  are  bank¬ 
rupt.  Some  way,  he  said,  must  be  found  to  put 
farms  and  factories  on  an  economic  level. 

Mr.  Machold  made  a  real  farm  speech.  He  has 
run  two  farms  in  Jefferson  County  for  15  years.  He 
has  run  them  in  a  practical  Avay  to  make  a  profit  on 
the  investment  in  them,  but  since  1920  the  returns 
have  declined  until  they  do  not  now  meet  the  ex¬ 
penditure.  For  four  years  he  has  been  president  of 
the  Northern  New  York  Trust  Company  at  Water- 
town.  They  are  carrying  $1,000,000  of  farm  paper. 
The  effort  now  is  to  renew  the  present  loans  with¬ 
out  making  additional  farm  loans.  He  thinks  we 
are  producing  more  than  our  market  requirements, 
and  the  remedy  must  be  in  improved  marketing 
conditions.  Legislation  cannot  overcome  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  If  we  pay  city  labor  $6  and 
require  farm  labor  to  work  for  less  than  half  that 
amount,  those  who  occupy  the  farms  will  turn  to  the 
most  profitable  employment.  The  heads  of  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  must  get  together  to  help  solve  the  farm 
problems. 

Governor  Smith  received  full  recognition  for  his 
high  position  in  the  State  as  well  as  popular  senti¬ 
ment  for  his  good  fellowship  and  habit  of  frank 
speech  from  an  audience  which  will  largely  vote 
against  him  if  he  runs  for  Governor  again  in  No¬ 
vember.  Go\rernor  Smith  favors  a  consolidation  of 
country  schools.  He  pretends  nothing  else.  He 
thinks  city  children  have  better  opportunities  for 
education  than  country  children.  He  thinks  that 
is  the  reason  why  country  people  leave  the  farm.  He 


has  taken  his  lesson  from  prejudiced  minds,  and 
has  escaped  the  psychology  of  the  parents  on  school 
matters.  He  urges  an  approval  of  the  amendment 
to  the  constitution  to  permit  the  sale  of  $15,000,000 
State  bonds  to  buy  State  parks.  He  criticized  pub¬ 
lishers  who  ask  people  to  write  the  Governor  to  re¬ 
duce  taxes,  because  taxes  are  made  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  ;  but  $1,000,000  a  year  can  be  saved  to  the 
State  by  consolidation  of  three  departments.  He 
said  the  State  Barge  Canal  cost  $175,000,000  and  is 
practically  useless  to  the  people  of  the  State.  The 
terminals  cost  $21,000,000  and  lie  idle.  He  thinks 
farmers  could  organize  to  use  the  canal  for  transpor¬ 
tation  and  the  terminals  for  markets.  He  scored  the 
Farms  and  Markets  Council  as  a  joke.  lie  at¬ 
tacks  the  principle  of  legislative  appointment  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments  as  unsound  and  contrary  to  our 
•system  of  government.  He  spoke  highly  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Pyrke  personally,  but  opposed  the  system 
on  principle.  During  his  first  campaign  for  Gover¬ 
nor,  Mr.  Smith  promised  to  set  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  to  work  for  a  real  service  to  farmers,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  their  marketing  problems.  After  elec¬ 
tion  he  decided  to  leave  it  as  it  was,  and  endorsed 
the  members  of  the  council  on  the  theory  that  if 
left  to  themselves  they  would  do  all  that  was  re¬ 
quired.  This  Avas  on  an  understanding  Avitli  leaders 
in  the  opposition.  After  that  the  friends  of  eco¬ 
nomic  farm  distribution  lost  interest,  and  while  in 
his  second  year  and  since  he  has  adAmcated  a  change 
in  the  law,  his  policies  seem  to  be  limited  to  admin¬ 
istration  changes  on  academic  principles  of  govern- 
ment,  and  not  comprehensive  enough  to  arouse  any 
enthusiasm  among  those  who  see  comfort  to  the 
farm  only  in  an  economic  and  efficient  system  of 
distribution.  Consequently  his  later  appeals  to  the 
Legislature  for  a  change  of  the  law  have  fallen  on 
dead  ears. 

In  a  way  it  is  disheartening  to  sit  and  hear  men 
of  this  type  deplore  the  conditions  of  agriculture 
while  with  the  power  put  in  their  hands  by  farmers 
they  do  nothing  to  correct  them.  Not  only  so,  but 
they  actually  use  their  power  to  prevent  the  use  of 
efficient  methods  of  relief.  The  farm  condition  is 
largely  what  politics  and  political  government  have 
forced  upon  it.  Market  conditions  and  farm  prod¬ 
uct  prices  are  largely  a  result  of  a  partnership  be¬ 
tween  middlemen  and  politics.  They  could  not  exist 
Avitliout  political  protection..  They  get  it  from  both 
leading  parties  in  this  State.  The  State  govern¬ 
ment  could  change  the  conditions  in  short  order  if 
it  Avould.  It  has  created  the  present  system.  Make 
the  market  conditions  politically  neutral  and  farm¬ 
ers  will  take  care  of  themselves.  They  cannot  over¬ 
come  the  powers  of  government  which  discriminates 
against  them. 


Rural  School  Meeting  at  the  State  Fair 

THE  school  meeting  held  in  Albany  last  Winter, 
at  which  the  patrons  of  the  rural  schools  of  the 
State  convinced  the  members  of  the  Legislature  that 
they  did  not  want  the  school  bill  of  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one  placed  upon  the  statute  books,  had 
a  counterpart  in  Syracuse  during  the  week  of  the 
State  Fair.  Those  who  called  this  meeting  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  attractions  that  that  great  exposi¬ 
tion  offers  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions  when 
they  assumed  that  men  and  women  from  the  farms 
of  the  State  would  give  up  a  considerable  part  of  a 
general  holiday  to  consider  the  matter  of  rural 
school  improvement.  Their  belief  that  rural  resi¬ 
dents  were  fully  aroused  over  the  present  situation 
and  more  determined  than  ever  to  prevent  outside 
interference  with  home  affairs  was  more  than  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  crowd  that  poured  into  the  assembly 
room  of  the  new  coliseum  on  Friday  afternoon  and 
took  part  in  a  discussion  and  debate  lasting  several 
hours. 

There  Avere,  of  course,  some  who  came  out  of 
curiosity  or  to  listen  to  prominent  men  Avho  had 
been  announced  as  speakers,  but  it  Avas  evident  that 
the  bulk  of  the  audience  Avas  made  up  of  actual  resi¬ 
dents  of  rural  districts,  the  fathers  and  mothers  to 
Avhom  the  proposed  changes  in  the  State’s  school 
system  mean  the  most.  These  men  and  Avomen  Avho 
have  been  persistently  and  widely  advertised  as  au¬ 
thors,  through  their  “representatives,”  of  a  new 
school  bill  were  there  to  renounce  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  and  all  its  Avorks.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  Avas  a  great  surprise  to  the  most  of  them 
Avhen  the  work  of  this  committee  Avas  as  cordially 
denounced  as  any  of  them  could  have  wished  by 
speakers  from  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
If  the  famous  Committee  of  Twentyone  had  any 
friends  in  either  pulpit  or  pew,  they  were  silent. 
President  Jas.  G.  Greene  of  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 


provement  Society  presided,  announcing,  however, 
that  the  meeting  of  the  afternoon  was  not  one  of 
that  society  but  an  open  conference  of  all  interested 
in  rural  schools  and  one  in  which  all  were  invited 
to  take  part.  To  the  genial  courtesy  of  the  presid¬ 
ing  officer  was  due,  in  no  small  part,  the  fact  that 
no  serious  friction  arose  over  questions  which  must 
inevitably  involve  differences  in  opinion. 

Vice-chancellor  Adelbert  Moot  of  the  State  Board 
of  Regents  spoke  at  considerable  length,  saying  that 
he  had  not  heretofore  taken  any  part  in  the  fight 
over  the  rural  school  bill,  upon  AA'hicli  the  Board  of 
Regents  was  divided,  but  that  now,  since  he  regard¬ 
ed  that  bill  as  dead,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  discuss 
State  educational  matters  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
private  citizen.  It  is  evidently  the  conviction  of 
Regent  Moot  that  any  blanket  bill  seeking  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  educational  system  of  the  State  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  since  that  system  is  functioning  well  for  the 
most  part,  and  needs  only  such  changes  as  Avill  give 
the  less  favored  sections  the  help  which  they  need 
to  place  them  upon  a  par  with  those  most  advantage¬ 
ously  situated.  Both  the  great  cities  and  the  small 
rural  districts  were,  in  his  opinion,  not  getting  a 
square  deal,  the  former  because  of  a  constitutional 
tax  limitation  which  prevents  them  from  appropriat¬ 
ing  sufficient  money  for  their  school  needs,  the  latter 
because  of  the  State’s  failure  to  give  the  same  finan¬ 
cial  aid  to  the  country  teacher  that  it  gives  to  one 
in  the  city.  New  York  City  receives  $700  from  the 
State  for  each  of  its  teachers,  the  teacher  of  a  one- 
room  district  school  in  the  country  receives  $300, 
the  'greatest  aid  thus  being  given  Avhere  it  is  least 
needed.  A  more  fair  distribution  of  State  funds, 
better  facilities  for  training  teachers,  the  letting 
alone  of  such  parts  of  the  education  system  as  are 
already  functioning  Avell  .and  refusal  to  enter  upon 
an  untried,  expensive  and  complicated  school  sys¬ 
tem  were  among  the  recommendations  of  Vice-chan¬ 
cellor  Moot. 

II.  W.  Collingwood,  editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  who  has  led  in  opposition  to  what  he  char¬ 
acterized  as  an  attempt  to  take  away  from  rural 
people  their  last  hold  upon  self  government,  de¬ 
clared  himself  as  personally  opposed  to  any  blanket 
bill  which  would  revolutionize  the  AVhole  education 
system.  He  regards  the  school  question  as  a  battle 
between  autocracy  and  democracy,  the  former  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Board  of  Regents  and  Education 
Department,  the  latter  by  the  people  who  live  the 
life  of  the  farm.  The  education  autocracy  Avould  take 
the  child  away  from  the  home  to  the  school,  the 
democracy  of  rural  homes  would  keep  the  child 
near  to  them  and  bring  the  schools  closer.  In  Mr. 
Collingwood’s  opinion,  the  Board  of  Regents  has, 
since  its  inception,  favored  the  so-called  higher  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  expense  of  the  plain  common  schools 
and  the  Education  Department  has  never  really 
tried  to  build  up  and  improve  the  present  district 
school  system,  in  which  it  does  not  believe  and 
which  it  does  not  consider  worth  saving  where  con¬ 
solidation  can  be  effected.  His  advice  to  farmers 
was  to  fight  to  the  last  gasp  in  defence  of  their 
local  schools  and  local  control.  The  power  of  the 
Education  Department,  said  he,  should  be  curbed, 
rather  than  enlarged,  by  making  it  impossible  for 
the  officials  to  change  the  government  or  territory 
of  a  district  without  consent  of  a  full  majority  of 
the  taxpayers  and  patrons.  That  much  should  be 
settled  before  other  questions  were  taken  up.  Mr. 
Collingwood  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  great 
foundation  source  of  religious  and  educated  char¬ 
acter  must  ever  lie  in  the  country  church  and  school, 
to  which  he  would  send,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  the 
greatest  preachers  and  the  best  teachers. 

Dr.  Augustus  S.  Downing  of  the  Department  of 
Education  took  the  floor  in  defense  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  which,  he  said,  had  not  until  within  recent 
years  had  anything  to  do  with  rural  education.  lie 
expressed  his  keen  regret  that  this  board  had  ever 
delegated  any  work  to  a  Committee  of  Twenty-one, 
or  to  a  committee  dominated  by  one  man,  as  the 
famous  committee  of  that  name  had  been.  When 
asked  by  the  audience  to  name  the  man  Avhose  domi¬ 
nating  influence  he  evidently  regarded  as  most  re¬ 
grettable,  the  speaker  declined,  as  a  matter  of  cour¬ 
tesy  in  debate,  to  mention  any  one’s  name.  Whether 
correctly  or  not,  there  were  probably  few  in  the 
audience  who  did  not  surmise  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  might  have  been 
named  without  falsifying  the  records.  “Buncoed 
by  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one,”  while  not  the 
exact  language  used  by  Dr.  Downing,  might  have 
well  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  position  in  which 
the  Education  Department  finds  itself.  Reference 
having  been  made  to  Grange  representation  upon 
(Continued  on  Page  1245) 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

Let’s  Work  With  a  Will  and  Work  With  a  Heart 
And  So  Make  a  Page  From  Which  We’ll  Ne’er  Part. 


My  best  vacation  experience  was  a  re¬ 
union  at  my  aunt’s  house.  There  were 
43  relatives  there  all  the  time.  It  was 
given  in  honor  of  my  grandfather  who  is 
85  years  of  age  and  who  is  still  young  at 
heart.  When  we  came  home  there  were 
four  auto  loads  all  along  together  and 
we  came  over  the  Berkshire  Hills  and 
the  beautiful  Mohawk  Trail. 

New  York.  Martha  Dudley 

(10  years). 


seed  pods  have  a  most  exciting  way  of 
popping  open.  Just  a  year  ago  we  had 
a  Nature  Puzzle  on  this  plant.  Look 
back  to  the  September  29,  1923,  issue  of 
Our  Page. 

An  Interesting  Letter 

I  live  on  a  50-acre  farm  about  two 
miles  from  town.  I  go  into  high  school 


Drawn  by  Griffin  Foster  (13  years ) 
New  York 

Memory  Verse 

Among  the  stubbled  corn 
The  blithe  quail  pipes  at  morn 
The  merry  partridge  drum  in  hidden 
places, 

And  glittering  insects  gleam 
Above  the  reedy  stream. 

Where  spiders  spin  their  filmy  laces. 

At  eve,  cool  shadows  fall 
Across  the  garden  wall, 

And  on  the  clustered  grapes  to  purple 
turning ; 

And  pearly  vapors  lie 
Along  the  eastern  sky, 

Where  the  broad  harvest  moon  is  redly 
burning. 

From  “September,”  by  George  Arnold. 

Sent  by  Miriam  Tilden 
Massachusetts.  (14  years). 

Here  is  Our  Page  illustrated  with 
photographs  once  more,  except  for  the 
little  heading  and  the  drawing  of  the 
ovenbird  which  were  so  appropriate  that 
your  editor  felt  they  should  be  used. 
Each  picture  is  interesting  and  you  will 


Three  Misters — Picture  sent  by  Alice 
Cooley.  Pennsylvania 

enjoy  looking  at  them  and  trying  to  im¬ 
agine  more  about  the  lives  of  these  boys 
and  girls  and  their  pets  and  projects. 

Plans  for  October 

For  the  past  two  years,  you  remember, 
we  have  made  our  October  page  a  special 
Hallowe’en  number.  I  think  you  will 
like  to  do  it  again  this  year,  especially 
since  the  page  will  reach  you  the  Satur¬ 
day  before  Hallowe’en  and  give  you  plenty 
of  time  to  carry  out  any  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  that  may  be  made  for  celebrating 
that  event.  We  will  want  drawings  and 
photographs  and  poems  (either  original 
or  quoted)  and  stories  and  letters  telling 
of  Hallowe’en  parties.  If  every  reader 
takes  hold  to  help  we  can  have  a  page 
even  better  than  last  year’s,  but  we  will 
have  to  “go  some”  to  do  it.  Anyway  it 
will  be  a  good  page.  I  know.  Send  all 
material  to  reach  your  editor  by  Octo¬ 
ber  4. 


Our  Coming  Anniversary 

Did  you  know  that  Our  Page  will  soon 
be  five  years  old?  It  was  “born”  on  No¬ 
vember  1.  3919,  and  since  then  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  last  Rural  New-Yorker 
of  each  month.  We  ought  to  do  some¬ 


thing  to  celebrate,  don’t  you  think  so? 
Then,  too,  November  1  comes  again  this 
year  on  Saturday  (the  day  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  published),  which  makes  it  doubly  ap¬ 
propriate.  What  can  we  do  for  our  an¬ 
niversary  that  will  be  interesting  and 
worth  while?  Couldn’t  we  have  an  extra 
page  just  for  that?  Your  editor  will  ask 
Mr.  Collingwood  to  give  us  the  space  if 
you  will  agree  to  help  fill  it.  Let's  try! 

One  of  the  finest  things  would  be  for 
every  reader  who  has  written  to  Our 
Page  in  the  last  five  years  to  write  us  a 
birthday  letter.  Of  course,  some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  who  were  15  and  lfi  years 
old  five  years  ago  are  quite  grown  up  by 
now,  and  probably  do  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  our  regular  readers  any  more.  But 
we  hope  they  have  not  forgotten  us,  for 
we  have  not  forgotten  them.  Most  of 
them  are  at  work  now,  but  some  may 
still  be  going  to  school — at  college  or  a 
special  training  school.  Perhaps  some 
have  already  married  and  begun  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  their  own  homes,  the  happiest  of 
all  experiences.  Your  editor  would  re¬ 
joice  in  a  long,  friendly  letter  from  each 
one,  and  hopes  that  these  plans  we  are 
making  will  reach  the  eyes  of  many  of  the 
“alumni”  of  Our  Page. 

Then  those  of  you  who  are  still  regular 
readers  can  write  of  other  things.  You 
can  tell  how  you  first  became  interested 
in  Our  Page.  You  can  tell  which  of  the 
many  things  we  do  each  month  or  have 
done  since  we  were  “born”  you  like  best 
and  why.  You  can  make  suggestions  for 
the  future.  You  can  send  specially  ap¬ 
propriate  drawings  or  photographs  or 
memory  verses  or  original  poems  or 
words  for  the  box.  It  seems  as  though 
we  could  make  a  wonderful  Birthday 
Page,  doesn’t  it?  Send  your  contribu¬ 
tions  to  reach  your  editor  not  later  than 
October  10.  Better  do  it  as  soon  as  you 
can,  then  you  won’t  forget  until  too 
late.  At  the  top  of  each  letter  put  the 
words  “A  Birthday  Letter.” 


September 

There  a.*e  twelve  months  throughout  the 
year, 

From  January  to  December, 

And  the  primest  month  of  all  the  twelve 
Is  the  merry  month  of  September  ! 
Then  apples  so  red 
Hang  overhead 
And  nuts  ripe-brown 
Come  showering  down 
In  the  beautiful  month  of  September! 

— By  Mary  Howitt 
Sent  by  Harold  LeDuc 
Massachusetts.  (9  years). 

Vacation  Experiences 

I  am  writing  to  Our  Page  to  tell  of 
my  experience  on  my  grandfather’s  farm 
last  Summer.  It  is  in  Western  New 
York,  over  400  miles  from  here.  It  is  a 
long,  tiresome  journey  but  after  getting 
rested  and  acquainted  I  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  My  two  sisters  and  I  had  a  great 
time  exploring  the  place.  We  hunted 
eggs,  rode  on  the  hay  wagon  and  helped 
my  uncle  milk  the  cow.  Grandfather 
took  us  all  over  the  farm  showing  us  the 
apple  and  pear  orchards  which  did  look 
very  nice  to  us  at  that  time  as  we  had 
never  s  n  so  much  fruit  before.  We  fed 
the  chickens  and  had  a  little  chick  for  a 
pet.  While  there  we  took  a  trip  to 
Niagara  Falls.  We  thought  the  place 
was  wonderful.  I  am  sending  a  picture 
we  had  taken  while  on  the  farm. 

One  of  your  little  readers, 
Pennsylvania.  Alice  Cooley. 


For  my  best  vacation  experience  I  went 
to  the  little  town  of  Luzerne,  a  Summer 
resort  in  the  Adirondacks.  There  are 
four  beautiful  lakes;  the  largest  is  Lake 
Luzerne.  All  along  the  lakes  there  are 
many  pretty  cottages  and  camps.  City 
people  come  there  for  the  Summer 
months. 

My  cousins  took  me  for  a  boat  ride  on 
a  brook  that  connects  Third  and  Fourth 
Lakes.  We  caught  a  few  fish  such  as 
rock  bass,  pumpkin  seeds,  and  river  shin¬ 
ers  and  we  also  picked  some  very  pretty 
pond  lilies.  My  cousins  also  took  me  up 
on  a  high  cliff.  We  could  look  down  on 
the  Hudson  River  and  the  pretty  valleys 
and  Lake  Luzerne.  We  could  see  the 
campers  swimming  and  boating  on  the 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Booth  (1G  years ) 
New  York 


lake  and  we  could  see  Potash  Kettle  Mt. 
and  its  rocky  cliffs  and  ledges.  It  was 
a  beautiful  view. 

New  York.  Irene  Kingsley 

(13  years). 


During  my  vacation  my  aunt  and  uncle 
from  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  asked  me  to 
visit  them.  They  said  they  would  come 
for  me  in  their  car.  I  stayed  nine  days 
there.  While  I  was  there  my  aunt  and 
uncle  took  me  to  the  shore  and  a  lot  of 
other  places.  Then  they  took  me  over  to 
a  girl  friend’s  home  in  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
I  stayed  there  five  days.  While  I  was 
there  they  took  me  to  a  place  called 
Washington  Rock.  Then  my  aunt  and 
uncle  came  for  me  and  took  me  home.  I 
had  a  very  nice  time. 

Mother  said  that  Jackie  was  asking 
for  me  while  I  was  away.  Jackie  is  my 
little  brother.  Besides  going  away  there 
is  a  place  quite  near  here  where  I  can 
go  in  bathing. 

Mr.  Tuttle,  did  you  ever  see  jewel- 
weed?  It  is  very  odd.  When  you  put 
the  leaf  in  water  it  turns  silver.  It  looks 
very  nretty.  The  jewelweed  has  a  little 
yellow  flower  and  a  medium-sized  leaf. 

Our  school  doesn’t  open  till  the  eighth 
of  September.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade 
at  school.  I  like  school  very  much. 

Pennsylvania.  Marjorie  Blake 

(12  years). 

Yes,  your  editor  has  seen  and  played 
with  jewelweed  many  times.  Not  only 
are  the  leaves  silvery  in  water  but  the 


with  our  neighbors.  I  will  be  in  the 
sophomore  class  this  Fall. 

I  sometimes  play  a  game  I  call  Catalog 
Shopping.  I  get  a  pencil,  a  paper,  and 
catalogs  illustrating  clothing,  furniture, 
etc.,  and  pretend  to  have  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  children.  I  write  down  their  names 
and  ages.  Then  I  get  clothing  for  them. 
I  write  down  the  names  of  the  piece  of 
clothing,  the  color,  the  material  and  the 
price.  Sometimes  I  furnish  a  house.  I 
sent  for  a  house  plan  catalog  to  a  large 
mail  order  house,  but  any  plans  will  do. 
I  have  lots  of  fun,  at  the  same  time  learn¬ 
ing  to  spend  money  wisely. 

This  Summer  we  watched  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  robin  family.  They  had  a  nest 
in  a  plum  tree.  One  afternoon  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  old  robins  had  taken  a 
baby  one  as  far  as  the  gate.  We  watched 
for  quite  a  while  as  it  flew  from  place  to 
place.  At  last  when  it  had  reached  a 
cherry  tree  we  stopped  watching.  Late 
that  afternoon  it  began  to  rain.  Mother 
found  the  baby  robin  sitting  almost 
drowned  on  the  ground.  We  picked  it 
up.  wrapped  it  in  a  warm  cloth  and 
soon  it  became  lively  and  flew  away  with 
its  parents.  Alice  Belt 

Ohio.  (14  years). 

The  “game”  that  Alice  plays  by  her¬ 
self  is  one  that  any  girl  would  enjoy. 
Boys  too  could  play  at  the  same  game  in 


Part  of  My  Onion  Crop — Picture  sent  by 
Pearl  Fisher  (13  years)  New  Jersey 


respect  to  furnishing  a  house  or  equip¬ 
ping  a  farm  or  workshop.  Alice’s  letter 
also  included  answers  to  the  enigma,  the 
Nature  Puzzle  and  the  Book  Puzzle  and 
she  finished  by  saying:  “The  Book 
Puzzles  are  very  much  like  the  book  re¬ 
ports  we  write  in  first-year  high-school 
English.” 


Good  Bird  Study 

The  answer  to  the  Nature  Puzzle  is 
ovenbird.  I  have  never  seen  this  bird 
but  have  heard  it  several  times  and  know 
it  by  its  “teacher”  call. 

For  two  years  I  have  been  studying 
birds  and  have  had  so  much  pleasure 
from  it.  One  needs  a  field  glass  and  bird 
book  to  be  able  to  identify  birds.  A  friend 
who  knows  the  birds  takes  bird  walks 
with  me.  Father  and  mother  often  go 
also.  One  doesn’t  need  to  live  in  the 
country  to  study  birds.  A  friend  of  mine 
in  the  city  has  seen  about  twenty  kinds 
of  birds  in  or  near  her  yard.  She  has 
flowers  and  two  trees. 

My  favorite  place  is  an  old  apple  or¬ 
chard  with  a  small  brook  running  through 
it.  I  have  seen  many  birds  there  and  it 
is  a  delightful  place  to  play.  There  is  a 
small  woodlot  about  a  mile  from  my 
home  with  a  pond  and  a  variety  of  trees 
and  shrubs  where  there  are  many  birds. 
I  have  seen  80  kinds  of  birds  this  year 
and  all  within  two  miles  of  my  home. 

It  would  be  fine  for  everyone  to  know 
something  about  the  birds.  They  are  such 
beautiful  and  interesting  creatures.  I 
am  planning  to  feed  them  this  Winter. 

Dorothy  Fisher 

(13  years). 


A  Cartload  of  Puppies — Picture  sent  by  John  Lennon  (10  years),  New  Jersey 
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Feeding  the  Calf  for  Grandpa — Picture  sent  hg  Russell  Brown,  New  Jersey. 


The  Ovenbird 

This  is  the  answer  to  last  month’s 
Nature  Puzzle.  A  number  of  readers 
told  more  about  this  bird  in  their  letters, 
adding  to  Meribeth’s  description  such 
facts  as  that  the  ovenbird  really  belongs 
to  the  warbler  family ;  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  called  golden-crowned  thrush  be¬ 
cause  of  its  bright  crown-patch  and  sweet 
song,  which  is  heard  far  less  often  than 
its  “teacher,  teacher”  call ;  that  its  nest 
on  the  ground  is  dome-shaped,  with  the 
entrance  on  one  side  like  a  tiny  Dutch 
oven,  hence  the  name  of  the  bird.  Three 
readers  sent  drawings  of  the  ovenbird. 
One  you  will  find  printed ;  the  others 
were  from  Gertrude  Cogswell  (13)  and 
Miriam  Kachel,  both  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  most  complete  answer  was  in  the 
following  little  letter  from  an  eleven- 
year-old  New  York  reader : 

Have  been  reading  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
page  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  some  time  and 
enjoy  it.  1  am  interested  in  the  August 
Nature  Puzzle.  The  answer  is  the  oven- 
bird.  often  called  the  golden-crowned 
thrush.  It  is  really  a  warbler.  The 
ovenbird  feeds  on  the  ground,  bobbing 
its  head  at  each  step.  Its  song  resembles 
the  words  “teacher,  teacher,  teacher,”  as 
Meribeth  Sleight  says.  The  bird  is 
called  ovenbird  because  its  nest  resembles 
the  old-fashioned  Dutch  oven  in  shape. 

New  York.  Patricia  Baer 

(11  years). 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

I  am  sending  you  a  Nature  Puzzle 
about  a  plant  for  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
page  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  If  it  is  correct 
and  good  enough  to  be  published  1  shall 
be  glad.  I  will  send  a  drawing  of  the 
plant  later. 

The  plant  which  I  am  describing  is  a 


A  Hail  mobile  That  Two  Boys  Made — Picture  sent  by  Miss  Cora  Sheppard 

A  New  York  State  teacher. 


My  Brother  and  His  Pets — Picture  sent 
by  Hannah  Thompson  (12  years) 
Pennsylvania 

I  just  finished  reading  the  boys’  and 
girls’  page  and  found  it  very  interesting. 
The  book  described  in  the  Book  Puzzle  is 
“Little  Lord  Fauntleroy”  written  by 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  She  was  born 
in  Manchester,  England,  November  24, 
1849.  Her  parents  moved  to  Tennessee, 
where  she  began  writing  stories  for  the 
magazines  in  1867.  She  was  married  to 
Dr.  S.  M.  Burnett  in  1873.  Then  she 
and  Dr.  Burnett  moved  to  Washington 
in  1875.  She  obtained  a  divorce  in  1898. 
In  I960  she  was  married  for  the  second 
time,  to  Dr.  Stephen  Townsend,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  surgeon.  She  wrote  many  books, 
among  them  “Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,” 
which  my  mother  read  to  my  sisters  and 
brothers  and  me  before  I  could  read.  I 
read  it  for  myself  this  last  school  year 
and  found  it  a  very  good  book.  I  also 
read  “Editha’s  Burglar.”  This  is  also  a 
good  book  but  a  bit  more  exciting. 

Ivah  Miller 

New  York.  (13  years). 


Fruit  Basket 

To  play  “fruit  basket”  there  must  be 
two  rows  of  people  opposite  each  other. 
The  one  who  is  “it”  names  each  person 
a  different  kind  of  fruit.  He  must  whis¬ 
per  it  to  them  so  the  others  won't  hear. 
After  they  are  all  named,  the  one  who 
is  “it”  calls  oil'  two  different  kinds  of 
fruit.  Those  with  the  names  he  calls 
have  to  change  seats.  When  they  change 
the  one  who  is  “it”  tries  to  beat  one  of 
them  to  a  seat.  If  he  docs  the  one  he 
beats  i«  “it.”  But  if  he  does  not  beat 
them  he  is  still  “it.”  When  the  one  who 
is  “it”  says  “Fruit  Basket”  all  must 
change  seats  while  he  tries  to  get  a  seat. 
The  one  who  is  left  is  “it”  next  time  and 
so  the  game  goes  on. 

Aubrey  Gregory. 

Emma  Keidel,  a  16-year-old  New  York 
reader,  also  sent  a  description  of  the  same 
game  with  a  few  variations.  vShe  had  the 
players  sit  in  a  circle  and  she  gave  the 
boys  names  of  vegetables  and  the  girls 
names  of  fruits,  the  person  who  it  “it” 
then  calls  out  one  vegetable  and  one  fruit 
each  time.  She  ended  by  saying :  “This 
is  a  most  enjoyable  game  and  if  played 
correctly  seldom  becomes  tiresome.” 


Cross-word  Enigma 

Those  who  worked  it  out  found  that 
the  enigma  given  us  last  month  by  Ruth 
Dudley  was  i-c-e — e-r-e-a-m.  Here  is  a 
new  one : 

My  first  is  in  say,  but  not  in  tell, 

My  second  in  sick,  but  not  in  well, 

My  third  is  in  happy,  but  not  in  sad, 
My  fourth  in  book,  but  not  in  pad, 


Any  girl  with  a  speaking  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  SO  kinds  of  birds  has  a  re¬ 
source  that  will  be  a  joy  to  her  as  long 
as  she  lives.  Once  learned  they  are 
never  forgotten,  and  then  it  is  a  matter 
of  discovering  new  facts  about  the  old 
friends  and  occasionally  adding  a  new 
friend  to  the  list.  The  same  may  be 
said  for  any  boy  or  any  older  person. 
IIow  much  better  to  hunt  the  birds  with 
a  field  glass  or  a  camera  than  with  a 


A  Shelf  for  the  Birds — Picture  supplied 
by  the  Editor 

gun  !  The  plan  of  Winter  feeding  is  al¬ 
ways  an  excellent  one,  and  your  editor 
has  included  among  the  pictures  this 
month  a  small  one  of  a  simple  feeding 
shelf  he  had  for  several  years.  At  dif¬ 
ferent  times  juncos,  song  sparrows,  tree 
sparrows,  fox  sparrows,  white-throated 
sparrows,  chickadees  and  others  come  to 
this  shelf  and  for  several  nights  on  one 
occasion  a  flying  squirrel  came  there  to 
get  the  grain,  and  we  could  see  it  by  the 
shine  of  the  lamp  through  the  window. 


native  of  the  South.  It  grows  about 
four  feet  high  and  has  branches  about 
every  three  inches.  The  blossoms  when 
first  open  are  white  and  afterward  turn 
a  little  pink.  After  the  petals  fall  from 
the  flowers  you  see  a  little  ball  that  grows 
about  as  big  as  a  walnut.  Then  it  opens 
and  something  white  comes  out  of  it. 
What  is  it?  Leonard  Wilber 

Maryland.  (13  years). 

Now  then,  boys  and  girls,  we  have 
rarely  had  a  Nature  Puzzle  about  which 
so  much  may  be  told  as  this  one.  Let’s 
see  what  you  know  about  this  plant  or 
have  experienced  first  hand  with  it. 


Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 

BY  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT 

Two  letters  will  give  the  whole  answer 
to  last  month’s  Book  Puzzle : 

I  have  never  written  before  but  \  have 
often  read  Our  Page  and  enjoyed  it  im¬ 
mensely.  I  am  14  and  live  on  a  farm.  I 
shall  be  a  junior  when  I  go  back  to 
school. 

I  think  the  Book  Puzzle  is  about 
“Little  Lord  Fauntleroy”  by  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett.  Cedric  is  the  boy’s 
name.  He  always  called  his  mother 
“Dearest”  because  his  father  had.  When¬ 
ever  anyone  asked  him  his  name  he  would 
say:  “Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  I’m  going 
to  be  an  earl  some  day.”  II is  grand¬ 
father  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  his 
many  tenants,  but  Lord  Fauntleroy 
visited  them  and  coaxed  his  grandfather 
to  build  new  houses  for  some  of  them. 
Soon  the  people  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  loved  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  because 
he  was  good  to  them. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  about  the  author: 
Fiances  Hodgson  Burnett  was  born  in 
1849.  She  is  called  an  American  author, 
although  she  was  born  in  England,  be¬ 
cause  she  has  stayed  here  so  long  and  has 
only  made  a  few  trips  to  her  native  land. 
She  married  Dr.  S.  M.  Burnett  and  takes 
Burnett  as  her  pen  name.  She  divorced 
him  and  married  Dr.  Stephen  Townsend. 
“Little  Lord  Fauntleroy”  is  her  most 
famous  work.  She  has  written  also  “A 
Lady  of  Quality.”  “The  Secret  Garden.” 
“Racketty  Raeketty  House.”  Frances 


Hodgson  Burnett  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  of  American  authors.  I  like  her 
books  very  well  indeed.  I  have  read 
several.  Marie  Collins 

Connecticut.  (14  years). 


Books  and  pencils  under  our  arms, 

To  find  the  key  to  knowledge’s  charms. 

Birds  and  sunlight  to  us  call, 

These  inside  the  schoolhouse  wall ; 
Patience,  all,  soon  we  may 
Gaily  skip  outdoors  to  play. 

Mary  Leary 

New  York.  •  (14  years). 


What  Book  Is  This? 

(A  New  Book  Puzzle) 

It  was  in  a  little  Southern  home  that 
the  death  of  a  father  occurred.  Left  in 
the  home  was  a  parentless  daughter  who 
had  only  an  aunt  to  whose  home  she  was 
taken  when  her  father  left  her.  Her 
aunt  was  a  pious  old  maid,  and  made  the 
little  girl’s  new  home  very  unpleasant 
for  a  while  until  the  child  made  friends 
in  the  neighborhood.  One  of  her  friends 
was  a  little  boy  about  her  own  age.  They 
had  both  been  into  mischief  one  day  and 
ran  to  hide  in  a  haystack  where  they  met 
for  the  first  time.  They  played  together 
often  until  one  day  the  little  girl  was  in 
an  automobile  accident.  She  was  taken 
care  of  in  her  aunt’s  home  and  the  doctor 
thought  she- would  always  be  an  invalid. 
But  she  was  finally  cured  and  even  her 
aunt,  like  many  others,  learned  to  love 
her.  When  she  grew  into  womanhood 
she  married  her  young  friend  whom  she 
met  in  the  haystack  and  was  always 
merry  and  gay.  Doris  Ives 

New  York.  (15  years). 

Credit  should  also  be  given  to  Alice 
Belt  (14)  of  Ohio  who  sent  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  same  book.  In  answering 
remember  that  you  are  to  give  both  the 
title  and  author’s  name.  If  you  can  add 
anything  more  of  interest  about  either 
the  story  or  the  author,  so  much  the 
better. 


September’s  School  Days 

(An  original  poem) 
Merrily,  merrily,  hie  we  away, 
Hurrying  to  school  each  day. 


/  Grew  Them  Myself — Picture  sent  by 
John  Morrell  (6  years),  New  York 

My  fifth  is  in  road,  but  not  in  way, 

My  sixth  in  glad,  not  in  dismay, 

My  whole  is  a  place  we  spend  part  of 
the  day.  Adeline  Schaefer 

New  York.  (14  years). 

To  those  who  may  not  understand,  we 
will  explain  that  the  first,  second,  third, 
etc.,  in  the  enigma  refer  to  the  letters 
(Continued  on  Page  1248) 


Interesting  experiences  always  reward  a 
little  effort  in  behalf  of  our  wild  crea¬ 
tures. 


A  Young  Gardener 

I  am  13  years  old  and  in  the  eighth 
grade  at  school.  I  have  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  go.  In  Summer  I  live  on  a  58- 
acre  farm  with  my  uncles.  I  had  about 
one-sixth  of  an  acre  of  onions  this  year, 
and  got  33  hampers.  I  am  sending  you 
a  picture  of  myself  and  some  of  them.  I 
also  had  a  few  strawberries  and  made 
$12  from  them.  I  have  a  small  garden 
in  which  I  raise  tomatoes,  string  beans 
and  potatoes. 

I  will  close  now,  wishing  success  to 
Our  Page. 

A  very  interested  reader, 

New  Jersey.  Pearl  Fisher. 

Pearl  has  learned  that  there  is  both 
pleasure  and  profit  in  raising  fruits  and 


A  Little  Fellov>  and  Some  Big  Ones — 
Picture  sent  by  Harold  Ewing,  Ohio 

vegetables.  Few  experiences  in  life  can 
equal  that  of  sowing  seeds  in  the  good 
earth,  caring  for  the  growing  plants 
faithfully  and  watching  them  mature  into 
wholesome  and  useful  products.  It  is 
never  too  soon  to  begin  doing  this  for 
oneself,  and  each  season  brings  new  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  garden. 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


The  Change  of  the  Moon 

A  week  ago  water  was  thought  worth 
saving.  The  land  was  too  dry  to  plow, 
the  weather  was  too  hot  for  the  horses 
to  work,  the  cisterns  were  empty  cav¬ 
erns,  and  the  mirrors  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wells  reflected  only  the  faintest  glim¬ 
mer.  The  corn,  racing  Jack  Frost,  was 
encouraged  by  the  sultry  weather,  which 
put  wings  on  the  heels  of  growth.  Grow¬ 
ing  days  had  been  rare  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  the  finish  was  to  be  very 
close  indeed.  But  the  scene  has  changed 
with  September.  No  more  stifling 
drought.  A  series  of  heavy  showers  have 
brought  us  to  the  opposite  extreme.  The 
State  Fair  in  progress  this  week  was  a 
panorama  of  moving  umbrellas  in  a  cold 
drizzle  lasting  well  through  the  three 
opening  days.  A  newspaper  editorial  re¬ 
marks  that  man  may  propose,  but  the 
elements  dispose.  It  matters  little  that 
the  exhibits  themselves  are  under  cover, 
while  the  way  to  them  lies  over  slippery 
roads  and  through  cold  wet  misery.  No 
doubt  the  fair  would  be  more  interesting 
under  these  adverse  conditions.  It  is 
easier  to  see  and  move  through  this  mist 
than  through  the  crush  of  people  that 
fair  weather  brings.  There  would  be 
more  chance  conversation  with  strangers 
from  other  parts  of  the  State,  which 
alone  would  be  worth  going  for.  How¬ 
ever,  I  haven’t  gone  to  see.  It’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  little  chap  whose  face  wrinkles 
up  like  a  dried  prune  with  silent  tears 
running  down  the  creases,  that  keeps  me. 
Another  year  and  the  partings  won't  be 
so  sad. 

The  impulsive  red-headed  one  is  be¬ 
ginning  school,  and  the  first  reader  she 
holds  in  her  hand  is  a  novel  of  adven¬ 
ture,  no  less.  She  is  heard  exclaiming. 
“Fannie  can  fan  Dan !”  in  a  resonant 
whisper,  and  in  her  face  is  displayed  an 
enthusiasm,  a  sincerity  of  purpose  before 
which  the  law  of  the  school  prevails  not. 
Even  gentle  reproof  brings  easy  tears  be¬ 
cause  the  little  girl  meant  well,  yet  per¬ 
haps  quite  soon  it  will  happen  all  over 
again. 

The  schoolroom  seems  pleasant  this 
year.  The  six  tall,  deep-set  windows  are 
dressed  in  clean  new  paint,  and  these 
bright  large  areas  of  light  are  toned  into 
softness  by  ecru-colored  holland  shades 
which  represent  Teacher’s  care  for  the 
eyes  of  her  pupils.  One  can  see  the  black¬ 
board  perfectly  with  these  shades  pulled 
down,  where  with  the  old  dark  oil  shades 
the  room  would  be  in  darkness.  To  be 
able  to  look  steadily  at  the  blackboard 
without  squinting  to  fend  off  harsh  rays 
of  light  is  surely  a  comfort.  The  pendu¬ 
lum  swinging  in  the  big  clock  on  the 
wall,  the  glint  of  blue  from  the  top  of 
the  stone  cooler,  the  long  row  of  new 
maps,  the  library  of  interesting  well- 
chosen  books  (parents  like  to  borrow 
them),  the  organ  in  the  corner,  are  other 
touches  that  make  the  room  look  habi¬ 
table.  But  the  children  say  that  the 
pleasantest  sight  of  all  is  Teacher’s  face 
shining  at  them  across  the  desk  as  they 
come  in.  It’s  a  glad  feeling  they  have 
seeing  Teacher  there  again  this  year,  and 
knowing  her  for  the  true  friend  she  has 
been  to  them.  For  there  is  much  that  is 
unfriendly  in  the  attitude  of  this  harum- 
scarum  motor  age  toward  our  children. 

Like  the  children  of  the  cave  men 
their  way  is  fraught  with  dangers  swift 
and  terrible.  The  mothers  who  send 
children  along  the  State  road  have  un¬ 
easy  thoughts  of  a  hasty  step,  a  moment 
of  inattention,  the  little  life  snuffed  out. 
Our  family  has  a  dreadful  recollection 
of  Pete,  the  dog.  following  up  the  forbid¬ 
den  trail  to  the  sehoolhouse  yard.  lie 
was  reckless  with  good  spirits,  and  then 
looking  back  we  saw  him  being  ground 
under  the  wheels  of  a  car,  his  kind  face 
turned  toward  us,  a  great  sadness  in  liis 
eyes.  Progress,  it  seems,  while  vanquish¬ 
ing  one  set  of  enemies,  the  wild  beasts, 
has  created  another,  the  speeding  motor 
car. 

We  are  obliged  to  build  a  strong  fence 
around  the  school  yard  to  keep  out  the 
increasing  number  of  motorists  who  have 
no  respect  for  school  property.  It  seems 
hard  to  imagine  this  being  necessary,  per¬ 
haps,  but  one  can  hardly  be  explicit  in 
print.  This  element  among  our  passing 
motorists  which  makes  a  practice  of  leav¬ 
ing  school  yards  in  a  condition  unfit  as 
an  environment  for  civilized  beings  after 
one  night’s  camping,  seem  to  consider  the 
school  equipment  their  lawful  prey.  They 
are  constantly  breaking  into  the  build¬ 
ing  itself  and  taking  what  pleases,  usual¬ 
ly  books.  In  one  case  lately,  not  very 
far  from  here,  the  entire  library  was  car¬ 
ried  off.  We  have  been  puzzled  to  ‘de¬ 
fend  our  sehoolhouse  from  such  people, 
and  the  fence'  that  will  prevent  parking 
is  our  only  solution.  That  it  will  keep 
out  good  as  well  as  the  bad  is  our  regret  ; 
this  cannot  be  helped. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  refuge  from 
this  hurly-burly  of  hustling  automobiles. 
This  is  the  calm  acres  that  lie  back 
from  the  house.  No  great  change  is  re- 
fiected  here  among  the  growing  things. 
The  farm  is  a  great  garden.  The  strang¬ 
ers  from  North  Carolina,  these  new  pea¬ 
nuts,  are  going  to  be  a  large  crop.  And 
when  the  man  from  Florida  came  back 
north  he  brought  the  seed  of  some  six- 


ear  corn.  Daddy  is  skeptical  as  to  this 
corn  ever  producing  six  ears  to  a  stalk 
in  this  climate  as  it  did  in  Florida. 
There  are  some  little  orange  trees  grown 
from  the  seed  which  will  soon  have  to  be 
taken  in  from  the  cold.  Another  experi¬ 
mental  crop  is  a  few  rows  of  tobacco. 
We  know  very  little  about  the  raising  of 
this  crop  for  this  is  our  first  attempt.  )\  e 
were  curious  to  know  what  grade  of  leaf 
this  ground  will  produce.  We  suppose 
that  there  must  be  some  particular  stage 
of  development  for  the  cutting  of  the 
crop,  but  we  don’t  know  exactly  when  it 
is.  Some  of  it  is  already  gathered  and 
hung  on  the  rafters  of  the  machinery  shed. 
The  lower  leaves  were  turning  yellow, 
which  is  either  ripening  or  disease,  we 
hardly  know  which.  It  has  been  inter¬ 
esting  to  watch  these  plants  grow.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  frost  will  hold  off  for  an¬ 
other  two  weeks,  or  until  this  protecting 
mist  is  swept  away.  There  is  hope  we 
may  not  have  to  lose  the  cantaloupes  and 
tomatoes  just  as  they  are  starting  to  bear. 
In  our  locality  potatoes  are  large,  and 
many  in  the  hill,  and  there  are  more  acres 
planted  than  usual.  Wheat  starts  on  its 
way  to  market  the  day  it  is  thrashed  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  smaller  crop  than  usual. 
There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  wheat 
will  go  down  after  election.  Cabbage  is 
a  lost  hope  and  when  the  time  comes  will 
be  $3  a  ton.  Thus  reads  the  tape  in 
spite  of  last  Spring’s  anticipation. 

Yesterday,  in  this  section,  a  farm 
hand  inherited  close  to  a  million  dollars. 
He  had  worked  on  the  farms  hereabouts 
for  the  last  four  years.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  what  can  be  done  with  a  million 
dollars  to  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  life. 
First  there  is  our  capacity  for  enjoyment. 
Perhaps  now  we  have  a  keen  appetite 
for  theater  going,  for  dancing,  for  travel. 
This  appetite  is  whetted  by  the  contrast 
between  our  environment  and  our  ideals. 
To  fully  enjoy  life  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  unattainable  to  be  striven  for.  Sup¬ 
posing  then,  that  the  unattainable  is  re¬ 
moved  by  great  riches,  so  there  is  no  de¬ 
sire  that  cannot  be  immediately  satis¬ 
fied.  Is  not  the  victim  of  such  condi¬ 
tions  to  'be  greatly  pitied?  Nature  is  the 
one  element  that  cannot  be  bought  off 
with  money.  The  sooner  that  the  very 
wealthy  find  out  the  blessed  inspiration 
that  comes  from  struggling  against  na¬ 
ture.  the  sooner  this  country  will  settle 
down  to  making  a  sensible,  dignified 
thing  out  of  living.  Amerioa  has  yet  to 
build  her  country  estates. 

Jilts.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Valuable  Japanese  Citizen 

You  see  the  little  dog  pictured  in  the 
cut?  It  may  be  hard  for  you  to  believe 
it,  but  the  owner  has  refused  $S00  for 
him.  That  would,  at  present  prices,  buy 


10  good  dairy  cows,  and  it  seems  incredi¬ 
ble  that  this  little  piece  of  dog  meat  can 
be  worth  so  much.  This  dog  is  a  Japan¬ 
ese  chow  named  Josehi,  imported  from 
Japan.  He  is  2%  years  old  and  weighs  3% 
lbs.,  about  10%  in.  high.  It  is  said  that 
the  nobility  in  Japan  greatly  prize  these 
little  dwarfs.  There  are  not  many  of 
them  in  America,  and  they  have  value 
with  people  who  search  for  novelties. 
Some  of  these  toy  dogs  receive  far  more 
care  than  the  majority  of  children.  No 
need  of  a  Federal  law  to  prevent  these 
dogs  from  working  until  they  are  IS  years 
old.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
toil  or  spin  so  long  as  there  are  human 
beings  who  will  lavish  their  affections 
upon  a  dog.  This  little  Jap,  with  his  liv¬ 
ing  value  of  more  than  $210  per  pound,  is 
a  popular  citizen,  and  will  not  be  kept  out 
by  exclusion  acts !  Well,  why  not  all 
hands  go  to  breeding  Japanese  dogs  and 
make  a  fortune?  Nature  has  provided 
against  any  great  increase  of  dwarfs,  and 
if  she  had  not  they  would  become  as 
cheap  as  cats  and  as  hard  to  give  away. 


ersize  Heating 
Undersize  Cost 


Get  Air  and  Water » 
to  Help  out  Coal  /  i 


YOU  get  more  than  your  money’s  worth 
in  any  Moncrief  Furnace  you  select, — Pipe, 
Pipeless,  Three  Pipe,  or  Majestic-Moncrief. 

The  secret  of  Moncrief  economy  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Moncriefs  utilize  sufficient  air  circu¬ 
lation  and  proper  humidifying  of  air  to  pro¬ 
duce  comfortable  heat.  That  takes  the  burden 


off  the  fire  pot  and  consequently  off  your 
pocketbook. 

The  first  cost  of  a  Moncrief  Furnace  is  more 
than  reasonable,  and  will  be  entirely  absorbed 
in  a  few  years  by  the  fuel  savings. 

Only  the  finest  grey  iron  is  used  for  Moncrief  Furn¬ 
aces.  The  castings  are  carefully  fitted  and  ground  and 

each  furnace  assembled  as  a  unit 
before  shipment  from  the  foun¬ 
dry.  This  means  tight  joints, — 
no  escaping  gases  to  foul  the 
air  in  your  rooms  and  assures 
the  free  combustion  of  fuel  in 
the  fire  pot  and  smoke  chamber. 

Ask  a  Moncrief  Dealer  or  Write  for  our 
Unusual  Proposition 


E.  L.  GARNER  F.  H.  HANLON 

177  23rd  St.,  Jackson  Hts.,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
Made  by  The  Henry  Furnace  &  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

MONCRIEF 

FURNACES 


Pipe  -  Pipeless  -ThreePipe  -  Mai est  ic-Moncriet 


Cold  air 
Flo  oi» 
D fails 
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V 


4 
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A  big  roaring  fire  piled  bigli  in 
the  pot  is  never  necessary  with 
the  Summit  Pipeless  Furnace — - 
not  even  in  the  severest  winter 
weather.  With  a  low  fire  the 
circulating  air  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  heated  to  keep  the 
house  warm  and  comfortable. 


Summit  Pipeless 
Furnace 

Our  special  system  of  installa¬ 
tion  positively  eliminates  all 
cold  air  drafts  over  the  floors, 
and  this  big  feature  has  gained 
for  the  Summit  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  leading  building  con¬ 
tractors  and  heating  engineers. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Summit  Foundry  Co 

Geneva.  N.V 

CO. 3  a.;* 


ALL  WOOL  YARN  FOR  SALE.  From  manufacturer. 


11.  A.  BARTLETT 


75c  to  S2  per  lb.  Free  samples 

•!-  HARMONY,  MAINE 


The  sure  way  to  put  pep  into  your  job 
on  a  rainy  day  is  to  $et  into  a 

FISH 
BRAND 

Reflex 
Slicker 

'XQWER's 


A  JTOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Juat  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4^  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  antf  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  .nd  8th  Avei.  N.  Y.  C. 


Sunbeam  Pipeless  Furnaces 

AMERICAN  CONSTRUCTION  CO.  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


iimmimimmimiimimmmmimmmi 
USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  V’an  Slyke. . .  .$3.25 
American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk....  2.40 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Commercial  Poultry,  Roberts . 3.0 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 


Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.J5 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Garden.  Watts .  2.50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Fall  Clothes. — Fall  is  the  season 
for  a  decided  change  in  clothes,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  ten¬ 
dencies  now  appearing.  The  chief 
changes  are  the  suggestion  of  a  natural 
waist  line,  the  disappearance  of  belts 
from  tunics  and  skirts,  the  greater  flare 
at  the  hem,  and  the  shorter  skirt.  The 
newest  styles  have  long  sleeves,  however, 
which  is  welcome ;  we  are  all  tired  of 
the  sleeveless,  low-necked  dresses  that 
have  been  so  prevalent  all  Summer,  and, 
in  many  cases,  both  unbecoming  and  un¬ 
suitable  for  street  wear.  Brilliant  col¬ 
ors  seem  likely  to  be  in  favor,  and  em¬ 
broidered  trimmings  remain  popular.  The 
coat  dress  seems  to  lead  in  tailored  street 
models,  for  early  Fall  wear  in  ottoman, 
faille,  bengaline,  satin  or  crepe,  while 
woolen  reps,  twill  or  jersey  will  be  favor¬ 
ed  for  cooler  days.  While  blue  and  black 
are  always  in  style,  first  choice  this  Fall 
is  brown  in  a  rather  warm  shade. 

Simplicity  in  Plaid. — In  the  illustra¬ 
tion  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a  new 
Fall  street  dress  in  wool  plaid,  which 
would  be  very  suitable  for  a  high  school 
or  college  girl,  or  for  her  elder  sister.  It 
is  a  perfectly  plain  one-piece  beltless 
frock,  but  does  not  hang,  shapelessly ; 
there  is  a  very  slight  flare  at  the  bottom, 
and  a  little  curve  in  at  the  waist.  The 
long  sleeves  are  gathered  in  at  the  wrist. 


Silk  or  satin  hats  are  still  much  worn, 
but  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  felt 
and  velvet,  and  it  seems  likely  that  more 
of  the  Winter  hats  will  be  of  these  ma¬ 
terials. 

A  Mourning  Dress. — The  figure  wear¬ 
ing  the  scarf  shows  a  mourning  dress  of 
black  dull-finished  crepe.  The  skirt  of 
this  was  seamed  on  the  waist,  which  was 
long  and  slightly  fitting.  The  skirt  had 
horizontal  lines  of  spaced  pin  tucks  and 
was  trimmed  at  the  side  with  four  flat 
bows  of  the  material.  The  gauntlet 
cuffs  were  rather  unusual,  being  made 
in  rolls,  apparently  over  a  stiffened  lin¬ 
ing.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
stricter  ideas  of  deep  mourning,  which 
admit  rolls,  bows  and  tucks,  but  not 
firills,  pleatings  or  lace.  The  scarf  was 
the  same  material  as  the  dress,  with  a 
deep  fringe  of  dull  silk.  The  hat  was  of 
crape,  with  a  glycerined  pompon  at  the 
side  ;  the  high  square  crown  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  season’s  newer  modes. 
The  scarf  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  costume  this  Fall,  very  often  match¬ 
ing  the  dress  This  mourning  hat  had  a 
small  white  cording  around  the  edge  of 
the  brim,  but  would  be  still  more  becom¬ 
ing  if  faced  with  white  georgette. 

An  Old  Fashion  Revived. — The  dress 
at  the  extreme  right  shows  a  revival  of 
an  old  fashion  in  its  row  of  prim  little 


A  Group  Shotting  Favored  Styles  in  Fall  Gowns 


There  was  a  slash  pocket  at  one  side, 
and  a  short  rolled  collar.  The  only  trim¬ 
ming  was  the  long  cravat  of  black  satin, 
tied  like  a  four-in-hand,  and  reaching  al¬ 
most  to  the  knee.  This  was  a  very  smart 
frock,  and  certainly  sensible.  The  ma¬ 
terial  was  one  of  the  typical  Scotch  tar¬ 
tans,  with  a  good  deal  of  red  combined 
with  dark  green.  The  hat  worn,  a  dark 
green  felt  with  a  narrow  band  and  droop¬ 
ing  cockade  of  black  grosgrain,  shows 
the  new  high  square  crown  seen  in  the 
Autumn  modes. 

Horizontal  Stripes.  —  The  dress 
shown  next  to  it  is  equally  plain — an¬ 
other  development  of  the  beltless  model. 
This  was  made  of  one  of  the  new  wool¬ 
ens  with  horizontal  stripes,  a  handsome 
mingling  of  brown  and  coppery  red.  This 
dress  was  also  entirely  plain  and  with¬ 
out  a  belt.  It  had  an  opening  at  one 
side  of  the  round  neck,  fastened  with 
round  bronze  buttons  and  cord  loops; 
there  was  a  similar  row  of  buttons  near 
the  hem  on  the  left  side,  and  finishing 
the  sleeves.  These  sleeves  flared  slightly, 
so  as  to  show  a  lining  of  copper-colored 
silk.  The  high-crowned  hat  was  of  cop¬ 
per  felt  trimmed  with  bronze  ribbon. 
Both  these  dresses  are  simple,  dignified 
and  sensible,  and  they  reflect  the  best  of 
the  Autumn  modes. 

Tunics  Again. — The  figure  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  shows  another  of  the  very  popular 
tunics.  This  was  a  plain  beltless  tunic 
of  heavy  brown  crepe,  the  lower  part 
deeply  slashed.  The  slashes  were  edged 
with  fancy  silk  braid,  with  a  row  of  flat 
satin  buttons  down  one  side.  The  long 
tight  sleeves,  wrinkling  a  little  at  the 
wrist,  were  merely  trimmed  with  buttons; 
the  neck  was  finished  with  a  roll  collar 
of  ecru  crepe  de  chine.  The  skirt  worn 
with  this  was  figured  crepe  in  shades  of 
bronze,  blue  and  fawn.  Sometimes  we 
see  these  tunics  with  a  long  sloping 
panel  of  contrasting  color  which  appears 
in  the  skirt,  or  of  satin-backed  crepe, 
with  a  skirt  of  the  same  material  made 
up  with  the  satin  side  out.  One-piece 
dresses  are  made  in  the  same  way,  the 
dress  itself  being  of  the  crepe,  while 
panel  or  other  trimmings  show  the  satin 
back  of  the  material.  The  tunic  is  really 
a  wonderful  help  to  a  modest  wardrobe ; 
with  one  bodice-top  skirt,  and  tunics  or 
overblouses  that  go  with  it,  the  effect  is 
as  varied  as  with  several  dresses.  It  is 
quite  true  lhat  one  may  paj  as  much  xor 
a  tunic  as  for  a  complete  dress,  but  the 
home  dressmaker  may  produce  a  good 
effect  at  much  lower  cost.  The  hat  shown 
was  one  of  the  larger  shapes  now  com¬ 
ing  in,  of  brown  satin,  trimmed  with 
folds  and  flowers  of  the  same  material. 


bows  all  down  the  front.  If  we  look 
back  _  to  some  old  fashion  plate  of  the 
crinoline  period  we  find  the  same  &tyle 
of  trimming,  with  the  same  dainty  muslin 
collar  and  cuffs.  This  dress  was  one  of 
the  new  soft  shades  of  brown,  the  ma¬ 
terial  being  bengaline.  The  bows  were 
leatherized  ribbon,  rather  stiff  and  quite 
flat  and  formal.  The  notched  coat  col¬ 
lar  is  a  new  feature,  and  is  seen  on  many 
such  gowns.  Pockets  inset  with  a  strap 
across  the  top,  were  placed  at  each  side. 
The  collar  and  jabot  attached  to  the 
vestee  were  of  fine  embroidered  batiste. 
This  style  is  seen  in  cloth,  with  the 
notched  collar  and  a  row  of  buttons  all 
down  the  front,  and  is  often  called  a 
frock-coat  dress.  Some  attractive  ex¬ 
amples  seen  were  made  of  English  block 
tweed.  The  hat  shown  was  a  plain  felt. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — We  have  seen 
some  charming  new  challies  which  will 
make  attractive  Fall  dresses ;  they  are 
almost  as  fine  as  crepe  de  chine,  printed 
in  patterns  like  foulard.  Various  shades 
of  blue,  violet  and  gray,  printed  in  black, 
were  especially  pretty. 

New  dress  hats  are  large  and  pictur¬ 
esque,  going  back  to  the  old-time  picture 
hats.  We  are  told  that  all  Paris  is 
wearing  them,  but  they  certainly  will  not 
harmonize  with  bobbed  hair.  Some  of 
the  noticeably  new  ones  are  made  of 
pleated  taffeta. 

Smart  new  kid  gloves,  in  a  variety  of 
light  colors  and  white,  have  fancy  cuffs 
in  embroidery  and  cut  work.  They  are 
very  fashionable,  but  a  girl  who  must 
wear  her  things  a  long  time,  and  con¬ 
sider  economy,  should  avoid  fancy  gloves. 
A  plain  style  with  strap  or  Biarritz 
wrist,  in  washable  suede  or  white  pique 
kid  or  lambskin,  wears  long,  cleans  well, 
and  always  looks  ladylike.  We  do  not 
advise  light  gray  or  mode,  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  experience  they  do  not  always 
clean  well. 

Foreign  authorities  say  that  muffs  are 
to  be  fashionable  again.  One  hardly 
ever  saw  them  during  the  past  two  Win¬ 
ters.  yet  they  are  a  wonderful  comfort 
to  the  chilly.  Bronze  is  the  newest  color 
in  furs,  and  it  is  seen  in  American 
broadtail  (dyed  lamb)  ermine  and  cara¬ 
cul.  New  fur  coats  show  puffed  melon 
sleeves,  peasant  sleeves,  flaring  cuffs,  and 
other  marked  differences  from  last  Win¬ 
ter.  The  new  fur-trimmed  coats  show 
bands  of  fur  all  the  way  down  the  front, 
sometimes  merely  edging  it,  and  some¬ 
times  forming  a  panel  widening  at  the 
bottom.  Among  the  fashionable  furs 
used  to  trim  the  coats  are  dyed,  natural 
and  Viatka  squirrel,  civet  cat,  black  or 
platinum  wolf,  beaver,  muskrat. 


Quality  Kitchen  Ranges 


Country  Housewives  Now 
Enjoy  City  Conveniences 

with  the  Alcazar  Kerosene  Gas  Cook  Stove 

Cooks  even  better,  operates  as  easily,  is  controlled  as  perfectly 
as  the  city  gas  range — burns  a  large  proportion  of  air  with 
the  kerosene  oil,  making  real  fuel  economy. 

Since  this  efficient  model  has  been  produced,  every  country 
housewife  can  enjoy  at  much  lower  cost  the  same  cooking  con¬ 
veniences  as  city  women. 

f  here. is  an  Alcazar  range  for  every  kitchen — for  every  cook¬ 
ing  need  from  the  big  Duplex-Alcazar,  burning  wood  or 
coal  and  kerosene  oil,  singly  or  together,  to  the  latest  types  of 
coal  and  wood  ranges. 

See  the  Alcazar  dealer  in  your  town  before  you  buy  your 
range — or  write  direct  to  us. 

Alcazar  Range  &  Heater  Co. 

429  Cleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The 

HOOD 

Furnace 
Has  The 
Straight- 
Sided 
FIRE  POT 


Always  Clean 
Always  Hot 


The  Common  Sloping-Sided 
Pot— lined  with  ashes. 


The  Hood  Straight-Sided 
Fire  Pot.  Always  clean— 
Always  Hot. 


HOOD  FURNACES 

Burn  a  lot  less  coal  for  the  same 
heating  effect.  They  require  less  furnace 
tending. 

There’s  a  Hood  Furnace  for  your 
home,  whether  it  is  large  or  small, 
whether  you  must  burn  gas,  hard  coal, 
or  soft  coal. 


All. 
lift  Wool 


be  without  them. 


Now  you  can  buy  young¬ 
sters  play-hose  with  fancy 
turnover  tops.  English-  * 
ribbed  legs  and  reinforced 
heels  ana  toes,  made  ex¬ 
actly  like  men's  golf 
stockings.  They  come  in 
rich  brown  heather  colors,  bo  popular  now 
amongNewYork'swell  dressed  outdoor  men. 

Just  the  thing  to  wear  this  Kali  and  Winter, 
with  knickers  for  scout  work,  bicycling,  bik¬ 
ing,  baseball,  skating  or  in  the  gymnasium. 
Warm  and  wooly,  yet  b"ilt  strong  to  with¬ 
stand  hard  wear.  No  well-dressed  boy  will 

_  Fine  for  sister's  outfit,  too.  Neatly  packed. 

three  of  one  size  to  the  box.  When  ordering,  check  correct  size. 
LITTLE  BOYS*  IN-BETWEEN  BOYS*  BIG  BOYS* 

8  als  e  94  io  104 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Simply  deposit  amount  with  postman  when 
you  receive  the  package,  plus  a  few  cents  for 
postage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
cheerfully  refunded. 

Special  dine o unfit  for  quantities  to 
Boy  Scout  Troops 

A.  &  P.  T.  COMPANY,  Dept.  C 

FELIX  PETIGNV 

2405  Broadway  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Ask  us  the  name  of  the 
Hood  dealer  near  you 

Hood  Furnace  and 
Supply  Co. 


Dept.  E, 


Corning,  N.  Y, 


TAXIDERMIST 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GAME  AND  DEER  HEADS  MOUNTED 
BY  EXPERTS  AT  REASONABLE  CHARGES 

Established  tsoe. 

GEORGE  H.  LESSER 
Johnstown  -  New  York 


FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BES'i  WAY  for  CleaningThem 

THE  BESTWAY  MFG  CO.  Aberdeen,  Maryland 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery  cci"k 

ingwai  e,  Glassware,  etc.,  shipped  direct  from  factory  to 
consumer.  Write  usfor  panic.  E.SW«EY  t  CO  .  Parliand, Maine 


WATERPROOF!  ONI 

GUAr’anVIS1  tterjiu*  4 

absolutely  warm  anti  dry.  T 
Goat  is  made  of  genuine  U.a. 

Gas  Mask  cloth,  has  rubber  backii 
Is  double  stitched,  all  seams  ra 
fully  sewed  and  cemented.  STYLI 
aa  well  as  WATERPROOF.  Has 
around  belt,  two  roomy  slash  po< 
eta,  adjustable  tabs  to  tighi 
Cut  extra  full.  Siz« 
to  48.  Average  length  45  inch 
A  bargain  at  $4.49.  Order  St; 
No.  118. 

Style  No.  120.  Goodyear  Guari 
teed  Waterproof  top  coat.  Doub 
breasted,  4-button  model.  81a 
convertible  pockets.  Color,  M< 
Brown.  Extra  good  value  at  S8.9 
Sizes;  34  to  48;  length  46  inches. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  We  ship  C.O. 
postage  prepaid.  Money  back 
once  if  not  satisfied.  Order  todi 
International  Commercial  Houie,  li 
433  Breadway.  OcpL  B326,  N.  Y.  C 
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Quality  as  Well  as  Quantity 

“Your  feed  is  the  best  feed  on  the  market,  as  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  richest  milk  and  cream.  We  have  tried  other 
feeds  but  have  not  found  them  satisfactory.  We  have 
used  Larro  for  over  7  years.” 

H.  A.  COUCH,  NewMilford,  Conn. 


“We  have  a  herd  of  15  Holstein  cows  which  give 
nearly  as  much  milk  as  some  of  our  neighbors  who  are 
milking  25.  My  father  says  it  is  all  in  the  feed.  We 
feed  Larro.”  H.  E.  COLE,  Epping,  N.  H. 


Good  Condition  and  High  Production 

“We  have  fed  enough  Larro  to  test  it  thorougly.  We 
find  it  an  excellent  milk  producer  —  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  heavy  producer  in  good  flesh.” 

O.  O.  BUSCHLEN,  Bad  Axe,  Mich. 

“My  cows  are  in  the  ‘pink’  of  condition  and  produce 
heavily.  Four  of  my  cows  have  tipped  the  scale  at  60 
lbs.  of  milk  in  one  day;  two  of  them  have  reached  65% 
and  64%  lbs.  —  cows  that  were  producing  very  little 
milk  on  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  feeds.  This  is  my 
result  from  feeding  Larro  and  I  shall  continue  to  feed 
same  as  long  as  I  have  cows.” 

A.  HERBERT,  Westport,  Mass. 


Larro  for  Long-Time  Results 

“We  started  with  one  cow  for  our  own  family  use  and 
now  we  are  keeping  between  400  and  500  head  on  our 
farm,  and  the  cows  we  started  with  and  have  been  milk¬ 
ing  for  more  than  12  years  are  yet  profitable  producers. 
We  are  glad  that  we  commenced  our  dairying  experience 
in  feeding  Larro  and  have  never  changed  since  our 
beginning  with  our  family  milk  cow.” 

WHITE  BELT  DAIRY,  Lemon  City,  Fla. 

“I  have  used  Larro  for  over  9  years  and  there  is 
nothing  that  will  duplicate  it.  Larro  is  the*  best  milk 
feed  there  is.  It  does  increase  milk  production.” 

JOSEPH  NOWAK,  Thompsonville,  Conn. 

“We  have  fed  Larro  along  with  other  dairy  rations 
and  it  gives  us  better  results  than  any  we  have  tried. 
We  also  find  the  longer  we  keep  the  cows  on  Larro,  the 
better  they  milk.” 

W.  B.  BRADSHAW,  Cartersville,  Ga. 


Where  Other  Feeds  Had  Failed 

“My  first  sack  of  Larro  ruined  my  patronage  for  other 
feeds  with  the  exception  of  Larro.  From  that  one  sack 
I  got  an  increase  in  milk  and  as  I  kept  on  using  Larro  I 
got  better  results.  I  wouldn’t  give  one  sack  of  Larro  for 
any  two  sacks  of  other  feed  1  have  ever  used.” 

E.  H.  BAKER,  Ironton,  Ohio. 

“We  have  been  feeding  Larro  for  several  months  in  a 
test  with  several  orher  feeds,  with  results  which  are 
highly  favorable  to  Larro.” 

PEYTON  T.  GISH,  Mt.  Sydney,  Va. 

For  Young  Stock  and  Old 

“I  have  two  cows  milking  100  lbs.  of  milk  on  10  lbs. 
of  feed  apiece  a  day.  If  I  could  get  alfalfa,  I  think  I 
could  get  60  lbs.  from  these  cows  apiece  on  12  lbs.  of 
Larro.  One  of  these  cows  is  17  years  old.” 

C.  C.  ROfel-NSON,  Annapolis,  Md. 

“We  think  Larro  feed  is  certainly  great,  and  our 
whole  herd  looks  fat  and  nice,  and  has  produced  lots -of 
milk  this  winter  We  have  one  cow  14  years  old  that 
gives  42  lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  We  feed  the  calves  on 
Larro  and  like  the  feed.” 

L.  E.  WETMORE,  Canfield,  Ohio 


For  Economy  and  Profit 

“I  have  thoroughly  tried  out  practically  all  standard 
maxes  of  dairy  feed  and  mixed  many  kinds  myself,  but 
have  found  nothing  which  will  produce  as  much  milk  of 
fine  quality — a  regular  amount — and  keep  the  cows  in 
fine  condition  like  Larro  does.  It  will  give  me  at  least 
15  %  to  25  %  more  profit  than  anything  else  I  have  ever 
found.  If  I  had  used  it  exclusively  for  the  past  five 
years,  I  would  have  saved  many  thousands  of  dollars.’* 
LORING  BROWN,  Orlando,  Fla 


“1  use  Larro  as  ever  and  am  satisfied  with  the  results 
from  it.  I  did  try  some  cheaper  feeds,  but  lost  out  in 
production  and  was  out  money  in  the  long  run.” 

LAWRENCE  BACHMAN,  Tarentum,  Pa. 


Larrowe  Bldg.  THE  LARRO  WE  MILLING  COMPANY  Detroit,  Michigan 
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The  SAFE  Ration  (mVaity 


The  Greatest  Bsrctln  Without  Exception 

Think  of  It !  Men’s  two  winter  weight,  comfortable  wool  mixed 
gray  flannel  shirts,  and  heavy  knit  wool  process  yarn  slip-on 
sweater  for  only  $8.95.  Why,  you  would  rightfully  expect  to  pay 
$4.50  to  $5.00  lor  the  two  shirts  alone.  They  are  roomily  made, 
soft  turned  down  collar,  winter  weight,  large  extra  strong 
pockets  with  buttoned  down  flaps.  Ideal  shirts  for  work  or  semi¬ 
dress.  Sizes  14 % -17,  extra  size  25c  extra.  And  don't  forget, 
sweater  included.  We  are  making  this  amazing  offer  just  to 
introduce  our  new  catalog  to  thousands  of  readers  of  this 
magazine.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Send  your  name,  address  and 
size  wanted,  pay  postman  $3.96  plus  postage  on  delivery;  and 
understand,  if  not  delightfully  surprised,  send  them  back  and 
we  refund  your  money  by  next  mail.  But  act  quick  before  this 
offer  is  withdrawn.  INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE, 
Dept.  B-311,  433  Broadway,  New  York,  N  Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Raphael  Asbestos 
Roof  Coating 

will  not  run  in  the  Hottest  of  W eather  regardless 
of  what  degree  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Absolutely  guaranteed  not  to  contain  Coal  Tar. 
Pure  Asphalt  Product  and  Asbestos  filler,  fire 
resistant,  durable  and  Inexpensive.  Easily  ap¬ 
plied  over  any  surface,  and  stormproof. 

SPFCIAI  OFFFR 

5  gals.  .  $8.00  10  gals.  .  $15.00 

Roofing  Brush  With  Every  Order 
C.  O.  D.  with  order. 

Money  back  if  not  Entirely  Satisfied. 

Raphael  Asbestos  Roof  Coating  Corp. 

Dept.  AA  799  Broadway  New  York  City 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


lat  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
.oar,  have  Thick  Wind 
r  Choke-down,  can  be 
;duced  with 


^BSORBINE 


o  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
>  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
mical— only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli- 
tion.  $2.50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
50RBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
nd,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
fins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  ol 
livered.  Book“Evidence”  free. 

F.  YOUNG.  INC..  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26&c  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry ,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  ot  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230 M UNCI E,  IND. 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  requir- 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18-Lndis  Ate.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WITTE  TREE  Saw 

Cutsdown  trees  and  saws  them  up  F  AST  one  man 
does  the  work  of  10  —  saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day. 

Makes  ties.  A  one-man  outfit.  Easy  to  run  and  trouble- 
proof.  Thousands  i  n  use.  Powerfu  le ngin< j  f“"B  A‘l 
other  farm  machinery.  Uses  Kerosene,  Gasollne^DI  sflllditorGas. 
racv  Pay  only  a 

few  dollars 
Payments  down  and 
take  a  year  for  balance  of  low 
price.  Make  yourowntermB. 
rnrP  Just  send  name  for 
rKLLfulldetailB,  pictures 

and  low  prices  .No  obligation  1 

by  writing.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6891  Witte  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo, 
6891  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Two  Guernseys 

I  have  two  Guernsey  cows.  As  rough- 
age  I  have  mixed  clover  hay,  Red-top. 
mixed  and  Timothy.  You  will  obUge  me 
by  giving  me  a  good  balanced  ration.  We 
have  corn,  cornstalks  and  wheat.  I  used 
to  have  the  corn  ground  on  the  cob. 

New  York.  H.  F. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  feeding  corn 
ground  with  the  cob  unless  one  has  avail¬ 
able  concentrates  such  as  cottonseed 
meal,  linseed  meal  and  gluten  meal,  and 
desired  the  presence  of  the  cobs  to  pro¬ 
vide  bulk.  Wheat  bran  is  a  much  more 
desirable  source  of  bulk,  and  beet  pulp 
or  buckwheat  bran  can  be  used  and  is 
superior  to  corncobs.  Ground  wheat  can 
be  used  to  supplement  cornmeal  or  to  re¬ 
place  cornmeal  if  the  present  prices  ob¬ 
tain.  Manifestly  these  two  products  are 
out  of  range.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  corn  crop  is  in  the  making 
and  the  wheat  crop  is  already  made.  With 
corn  three  or  four  weeks  behind  season 
there  is  great  danger  of  frost  creeping  in 
and  cutting  down  the  crop  to  a  50  per 
cent  basis.  This  is  why  September  corn, 
as  well  as  Christmas  and  May  corn,  has 
had  a  most  unusual  rise  in  price  during 
the  past  three  or  four  months.  The  Corn 
Belt  farmer  can  well  afford  to  feed  wheat 
as  well  as  corn,  for  there  is  every  in¬ 
dication  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
corn  even  though  frost  stays  away  long¬ 
er  than  ordinarily. 

Red-top  hay  and  Timothy  hay  are  poor 
roughages  for  Guernsey  cows.  They  sat¬ 
isfy  but  they  do  not  contribute  very 
much  in  the  way  of  food  nutrients.  For 
your  conditions,  assuming  that  you  have 
wheat  and  corn,  I  should  suggest  the 
following  combination :  Two  parts  of 
ground  wheat,  two  parts  of  ground  corn, 
two  parts  of  wheat  bran,  one  part  of 
linseed  meal,  one  part  of  cottonseed  meal, 
one  part  of  gluten  feed  and  one  part  of 
wheat  bran.  This  may  seem  a  rather 
extended  variety  of  ingredients,  but,  if 
wheat  is  included  in  the  i-ation,  it  does 
not  mean  that  wheat  bran  can  be  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  rather  this  ingredient  is  essential 
in  order  that  bulk  may  be  contributed. 

Feed  one  pound  of  this  mixture  for 
each  3V2  pounds  of  milk  produced  per 
day,  making  sure  that  the  cow  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  the  roughage  which  she  will 
clean  up.  If  you  can  mix  some  ground 
limestone  with  your  salt  and  add  some 
bone  meal  to  the  mixture,  and  sprinkle 
this  over  the  hay,  or  let  it  be  available 
in  a  protected  box.  It  will  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  in  mineral  matter  which 
prevails  when  poor  roughage  is  fed. 


Using  Corn  and  Cob  Meal 

I  wish  to  know  what  you  would  con- 
consider  the  best  feed  for  grade  Guernsey 
cows,  taking  into  consideration  the  pres¬ 
ent  prices,  time  of  year,  and  feed  which 
the  writer  has  on  hand — corn  that  we 
have  ground  at  the  mill  as  corn  and  cob 
meal.  Our  pasture  is  short,  and  the  cows 
are  not  in  quite  as  good  condition  as  we 
desire  them  to  be,  therefore,  desire  to  put 
flesh  on  them  and  expect  to  obtain  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  milk.  F.  H.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  are  certain  ingredients  available 
for  feeding  dairy  cows  which  are  invari¬ 
ably  used  by  our  most  successful  dairy¬ 
men,  regardless  of  price  and  irrespective 
of  the  fact  that  oftentimes  they  are  out 
of  range  in  price.  Bran  and  linseed  meal, 
corn  or  hominy  meal  are  included  in  this 
group.  Especially  does  this  rule  apply 
to  Winter  feeding,  and  I  can  scarcely 
think  of  a  ration  safe  to  feed  which 
would  eliminate  a  certain  amount  of 
these  products  even  though  the  price 
might  be  unusually  high.  It  is  easy  to 
figure  out  on  paper  a  ration  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  economical  but  the  value  of 
combinations  can  be  determined  only  by 
the  cow  herself.  So  if  your  pasture  is 
short  and  your  cows  are  thin  in  flesh  it 
is  necessary  that  a  ration  high  in  car¬ 
bohydrate  and  high  in  potency  be  fed. 

Corn  and  eob  meal  has  attained  a  new 
value  owing  to  crop  conditions,  for  re¬ 
ports  indicate  a  crop  shortage.  Through¬ 
out  the  Corn  Belt  the  corn  planting  sea¬ 
son  was  delayed ;  in  many  instances  re¬ 
plantings  had  to  be  made,  and  as  a  result 
weedy  fields  and  a  poor  stand  of  corn 
is  contended  with.  Furthermore  a  season 
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which  is  cold  and  rainy  brings  about  con¬ 
ditions  resulting  in  poor  pollination. 
Again,  this  season  has  been  conducive  to 
excessive  suckering  which  means  that  the 
stalks  will  be  poorly  eared  and  the  yield 
proportionately  lower.  Then  the  danger 
of  frost  is  always  a  gamble  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  hazardous  this  year  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  season  is  three  or  four 
weeks  behind  schedule.  I  would  suggest 
therefore  the  following  combination : 
500  lbs.  of  corn  and  cob  meal ;  200  lbs. 
43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal ;  200  lbs. 
bran ;  100  lbs.  linseed  meal. 

As  Winter  approaches  if  it  is  possible 
to  buy  hominy  or  buckwheat  middlings 
or  ground  wheat  to  supplement  or  replace 
part  of  the  cornmeal  then  the  ration 
could  be  modified  ;  likewise  the  amount  of 
linseed  meal  should  be  increased  as  soon 
as  the  cows  are  taken  off  of  grass. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

(Continued  from  Page  1246) 


Huckleberries,  qt . 15@  .32 

Muskmelons,  bu . 2.00@  2.50 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket . 75@  1.00 

Pears,  bbl . 4.00@  8.50 

Plums,  4-qt.  basket . 20(q)  .35 


Crab  apples,  12-qt.  basket . .  .50@  .85 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1,  Timothy  . .  .$28.00@$29.00 

No.  2  .  26.00(d)  27.00 

No.  3  .  24.00(d)  25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  18.00@  20.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt.  ... 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.  . .  . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  *4  pt.  ... 

Butter,  best  . 

Cheese  . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

B  o  w  Is  . 

Roasting  chickens  . 

Ducks,  lb.  .  . . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Peaches,  doz . 

Honey  dew  melons,  each  .  .  . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Cucumbers,  each  . 

Corn,  doz . 


$0.49  @ 
.34  @ 
.70  @ 
.45(5) 
.40(d) 
.50(d) 
.35(d) 
.45  (i| 
.25  @ 
.  25(d) 
.20(d) 
.25(5) 
.02  @ 
.10(d) 
.  06(d) 
.10(d) 
.05  (q) 
.05  @ 
.35(d) 


$0.17 

.14 

.10 

.10 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.29 

.50 

.38 

,75 

.60 

.45 

.55 

.40 

.55 

.30 

.50 

.25 

.35 

.03 

.15 

.08 

.15 

.06 

.10 

.50 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  22-28 — Fifteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  la. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  4  —  National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Oct.  1-4 — Hemlock,  Livingston  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  Fair. 

Nov.  1-8  —  Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Nov.  5-7 — Annual  meeting  and  exhi¬ 
bition,  New  Hampshire  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Nov.  11-14 — American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  12-14 — National  Grange,  annual 
convention,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  12-14 — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Vernon 
Room,  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  26-29 — Cortland  Fanciers’  Club, 
annual  Poultry  Show,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3-14,  1925.  —  American  Barred 
'Plymouth  Rock  Club,  thirty-third  an¬ 
nual  meet,  Tampa,  Fla. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  17 — Bradford  County  second  an¬ 
nual  registered  Jersey  consignment  sale, 
Troy,  Pa. ;  50  head. 

Oct.  23 — Southern  Illinois  Holstein 
sale,  New  Douglas,  Ill. 

Nov.  1 — Troy-Canton  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Association,  fourth  annual 
consignment  sale,  Troy,  Bradford  Co., 
Pa. ;  65  head. 

Nov.  11-12  —  Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 


Wis. 

Nov.  19-20 — Holsteins.  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  annual  consignment  sale,  Hornell, 
N.  Y.  . 

Nov.  20 — Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  quotations  are :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine, 
56  to  57c ;  half  blood.  56  to  57c ;  quarter 
blood,  52  to  53c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
half  blood  combing,  59c;  three-eighths 
blood,  55  to  56c.  New  England  half 
blood,  51  to  52c ;  quarter  blood,  50  to 
51c.  Texas,  scoured  basis,  $1.25  to  $1.40. 
Oregon,  No.  1,  staple,  $1.35  to .  $1.40. 
Mohair,  combing,  75  to  80c;  carding,  65 
to  70c. 


Rural  School  Meeting  at  the 
State  Fair 

(Continued  from  Page  1239) 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  some  dis¬ 
cussion  arose  as  to  whether  the  Grange 
had  really  been  represented,  members  of 
the  organization  in  the  audience  evidently 
doubting  it.  The  question  was  referred 
to  former  Master  Lowell,  who  was  pres¬ 
ent,  and  he  stated  that  representatives 
had  been  appointed  to  this  committee ; 
he  did  not,  however,,  enter  into  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  difference  between  actual 
and  nominal  representation,  the  point 
probably  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
Grangers  present.  Vigorous  in  his  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Education  Department 
against  what  he  considered  unjust  im¬ 
plications,  and  equally  vigorous  in  his 
condemnation  of  what  he  considered  mis¬ 
chievous  interference  with  the  State’s 
educational  system,  Dr.  Downing  made  a 
good  impression  upon  the  audience. 

Following  the  addresses  briefly  quoted 
above,  the  conference  turned  to  consid¬ 
eration  of  resolutions  offered.  One  offered 
by  D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  secretary  of  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
would  commit  the  conference  to  recom¬ 
mendation  of  “most  strenuous  opposition 
to  the  efforts  of  all  those  who  are  trying 
to  abolish  the  home  rule  of  our  common 
school  districts,”  and  of  an  aggressive 
campaign  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  misinformation  spread  by  camouflaged 
exponents  of  compulsory  consolidation  of 
rural  schools.  This  was  promptly 
adopted.  Other  resolutions  offered  by 
members  of  the  committee  and  adopted 
after  debate  upon  their  various  features 
recommended  that  district  school  superin¬ 
tendents  be  elected  by  the  people  of  tin* 
districts  which  they  serve,  that  they  shall 
have  resided  at  least  five  years  in  their 
supervisory  districts  and  shall  have  had 
at  least  two  years’  experience  as  teachers 
of  rural  schools.  Another  protested 
against  further  increase  of  power  or  pay 
to  those  who  have  so  signally  failed  to 
fulfill  their  obligations,  declared  for  the 
rural  schools,  with  all  of  its  shortcomings, 
in  preference  to  those  of  the  city  and 
vigorously  condemned  those  who  would 
fasten  responsibility  for  alleged  defects 
upon  the  rural  school  teachers.  No  reso¬ 
lution  passed  without  spoken  evidence  of 
serious  consideration  upon  the  part  of 
those  present  and  a  full  understanding 
of  the  practical  problems  facing  those 
determined  to  hold,  while  improving,  their 
home  schools.  M.  B.  d. 


Agents  Wanted  Inifbemico^mTs"  Feeding  Molasses 

sioo  basis.  Must  have  automobile.  Address  National 
Molasses  Corporation,  No. 207  Walnut  PI.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

Chedco  Hudson 

Dropped  March  11,  1924— For  Sale  Cheap 

Sire:  Cramond  Horatius 

(Double  grandson  of  Imp.  King  of  the  May) 

Dam:  Springtime  of  Longwood 

7916.60  lbs.  milk.  504  lbs.  butterfat — Class  D 
Average  of  6.37#  fat 

C.  E.  COTTING,  44  State  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Accredited  Herd  60,267 

■ 

TWO  CANS  A  DAY 

when  freBh.  One  can  when  3  months  fresh,  perhaps  dry  at 
H  months.  Such  cows  are  no  use  for  dairying  at  present 
prices  of  feed  and  labor.  PERSISTENT  PRODUCTION 
PAYS:  Koughwood  Guernseys  at  Center  Harbor,  N.  II. 
under  fair  farm  conditions,  produce  eight  thousand  pounds 
of  five  per  cent  milk  per  year.  This  has  a  value  of  more 
than  ten  cents  per  quart  in  cans  at  the  farm,  an  income  of 
$400  per  year  per  cow.  Compare  this  with  what  yours  earn. 
BREED  THIS  KIND  FOR  YOURSELF  by  using  a  Rough- 
wood  Guernsey  bull.  We  have  youne  ones  at  prices  you 
can  afford.  FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HERD. 

GEORGE  A.  BARRIE,  -  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea- 
sdnable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW4  OSIRT  FARMS,  22  S.  3Jd  SI.,  Phils.,  Pi 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Oliene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  XV.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Hornell,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 


For  Sale— Reg.  Guernsey  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

Best  of  breeding.  Clare  Gregory  Ml.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


8A°i.E-Ten  Good  Young  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Cows 

from  three  to  six  years  old,  bred  to Langwater  Afri¬ 
cander.  57121.  WHITK  FARMS,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale  “jersey64  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  In¬ 
quiries.  Ik.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


SWINE  .♦.  | 

AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 

340  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Gross,  pure  white.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
Sows,  6-8  wks.  old  $5;  8-10  wks.  old  $5.50. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders  large  or  small. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Bred  year-old  sows,  weaned  pigs,  service  boars. 
Grand  Champion  breeding. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 

Datmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win- 
•  ningboar.  Also  young  stock,  patmoor  FARMS.  H»rtfield,  N.Y. 

t  CHESTER  WHITES 

i  /  t  J  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Durocs,  6  wks.  old,  $3.25  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

"■  %  1  I  Oriou  and  Sensation  Breed 

ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

BELGIAN  and  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS 
F.  M.  Pattington  Si  Son  Merritield,  N.  Y- 

For  Sale-ID  U  R  O  C  PIGS 

August  farrow;  either  sex.  85  each. 

JOHN  BARTLES  Flemington,  N.  J. 

DUROCS-Young  Gilts  Ke,&?K^e„S2diS: 

vited.  Elmwood  Farms,  P.  O.  Box  15.  Bradford,  N.  Y. 

Y\Y  ID  A  PC  Purobr°d  Spring  Pigs.  Healthy,  vigorous 
Jl IJ  fill  1* A  stock.  Moth  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Walter  Schedler,  Wosl  Coxtackio,  N  Y 

Big  Type  Chester  Pigs 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE  R.  No.  3  Nowvillo,  Pa. 

Phoelnr  While  0. 1.  C. , Bor kshlro  and  Duroc  Pigs, 6  wks. 
0116  MB  1  If  111  10  old,  $8/26  each;  8  wks.,  $4.26.  Pure  bred 
and  high  grade  pigs,  not  akin,  $6.60  each.  This  adv.  ap¬ 
pears  every  other  week.  OAKN  DAIRY  KaHAI,  Wyaluxing;,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  pigs. 

Write  DROOKSIDE  FARM  Mlddlotown,  Virginia 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  W  bite  pipo 
■1  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Woyvlllo,  N.  Y.  *  IvJO 

DOGS 

Police  and  Army  Dogs 

the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  dog.  Three  Litters  of 
very  fine  wolf  gray  puppies  with  five  Champion*  in  Pedi¬ 
gree.  (JKO.  It  A 1 1  Oil ,  Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y- 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups 

Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1, 
1924. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  uaving  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  business  manager  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher:  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff 

Lake,  N.  J. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood, 
Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Dillon.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 

3.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or 
other  security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  If  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  hooks  of  the  company,  hut  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  hooks  of  the  company  as  trus¬ 
tee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  Other  person,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  se¬ 
curities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  16th 
day  of  September,  1924. 

WILLIAM  A.  CROSBY,  (Seal) 

Notary  Public,  N.  Y.  Co.,  274. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1926). 


•  • 

GOATS 

1 

Pure  Bred  Saanen  Goats 

Unrelated  bucks  and  does  or  single  individuals  which 
will  make  unbeatable  foundation  stock.  These  animals 
are  from  the  very  finest  imported  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  GLEN  FARM  -  Dorset,  Vermont 


Pure  TOGG.  BUCK  At  Stud  ^t-aiiy 

advanced  milk  registry;  fee,  810.  For  sale — kids, 
grade  milting  does,  breed.  Or.  GORDON.  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


MILCH  GOATS  W.  Chazy  New  York 
MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

1VT i  1  It ing  SliortIiorxi« 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,006  lbs.  We  invite  Inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Wushingtonville,  N.  Y. 


ForSale- Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

Tuberculin  tested;  free  from  abortion.  Also  some 
middle  aged  cows  at  bargain  prices.  Great  chance 
for  some  one  tq  get  into  sound  and  productive  pedi¬ 
greed  stock.  JAMES  F.  LONG,  Naples,  N.  Y, 


For  Sale— FOSTER  FI  ELD’S  HERD 

Cows,  Hollers  and  Heifer  Calves.  The  Bulls  in  service 
are  from  tested  chwh  and  are  A1  in  all  respects.  Prices 
low.  Address  Charles  G.  Foster,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.  The  animals  in  this  herd  have  been  tested 
by  the  State  and  United  States. 


HOLSTEINS 


for  uni  CTEIII  thoroughbred  bulls  np  to 

SALE  nULd  I  dll  8  months  ;  sire,  a  soil  of  King  of 
a  he  Ormsbys.  Price,  S40.00  to  $60.00.  Registered 
T.  It  AY  1.0  It,  5*  Hroudwuy,  New  York  City 


HEREFORDS 


All  Ages.  Regis¬ 
tered  and  Tu¬ 
berculin  Tested. 


at  unusual  prices.  Write 

Maple  Lane  Farm 


or  better  still,  visit 

Kingston,  N.Y. 


|  MISCELLANEOUS  ,-.  | 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 


From  time  to  time  we  have 
dams  with  Advance  Regis tr. 

Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Je 
Horns.  Price,  850 
crated  and  delivered  to 

DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HI 
ITHACA 


AYRSHIR 

AND 

SHETLA 

COLT 

ings,  ready  for  use, 
ALLEN 

Charmarle  Farms 


bull  calves  from 

'ds — Ayrshlres, 
.Milking  Short 
s-old,  registered, 
Company.  Address 

Cornell  University 
EW  YORK 

advanced  regis- 
n,  bred  to  a  fa- 
1  and  fresh  in 
able  for  foundiv- 
or  family  cow. 
heifer,  not  yet 
breff.  Two  Shetland  geld- 
one  baby  colt  just  weaned. 
ECKERT,  Manager 

Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested, and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barrs,  VI 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

All  young  anil  fine  individuals,  fresh  and  springers. 

W00DLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 


Grade  Cattle  For  Sale 

All  breeds.  150  to  250  head  always  on  hand.  Fresh 
and  forward  springers  and  1st  and  2nd  calf  heifers. 
E.  L.  FOOTE  -  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


ONE  PAIR  MATCHED  BLACK 

PERCHERON  MARES 

sound,  sisters,  %  blood,  5  and  7  years  old;  weight  3.000 
lbs.,  with  matched  black  mare  colts,  sired  by  a  ton 
horse.  Both  mares  are  rebred.  $1,00  takes  them  with 
all  service  fees  paid.  One  steel  grey  PEIttHEItON 
At  A  UK,  4  yrs.  old,  sound,  weight  1,600  lbs.,  bred.  Price, 
$200.  Service  fee  paid.  Other  good,  sound,  young  work 
horses,  guaranteed  right.  Write  your  wants. 

Vernon  R.  Lafler,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Middlesex.  N.  Y. 


Shetland  Ponies  HAsRobi“ohBiR.0S 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


AIREDALETERRIERSOF  RELIANCE 

Individual  Qualities  That  Please. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


Airorlolno  A11  aKea-  Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

nil  OUdlUa  E.  a.  Fisher  .  Madison,  N.Y. 

White  Collie  I’ups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


The  Ideal  Farm  Dog-Pedigreed  German  Police 

Fine  with  cattle  or  with  children  or  for  protection  only. 
Six  nios.  old,  $50  lip.  Springtide  Farina,  New  Hamburg,  N.Y. 


Pnlina  Piino  Exceptional  good  breeding.  Also  Toy  Chi- 

ruilbd  rU|J5  huahuas.  THOMSON  S  KENNELS.  Well*.  Vermont 


For  Sale-Black  Female  Great  Dane  »dp; 

Wm.  G.  Huenke  64  Washington  iv«.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  ami  Beauty.  Hegistered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


White  Collie  Pups  tor  Sale  Winning  Stock. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York 


f''nllia  Pimc  Sables,  tricolors,  w  h  lte  s.  $5  to  315 

V-jUIIIB  X  UJJe-silverlake  Konnela  Tilton,  N.  H 


Pedigreed  Collie  I’ups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  l’s. 


n...  U.„BJ  D n it ,,  9  wos.  old.  From  loud  tongtieing 

boon  Hound  rups  hounds,  benj.  f.  basslek,  Clarks., lie.  Md. 


>ke  Shore  Kennels, Hinirod. N.Y. .offers  Fox  Hounds,  Coon 
Hounds,  Kabbit  Hounds,  Cocker  Spaniels  on  approval. 


Hunting  Hounds  Beckon^u  ’£*!.£  V. 


SHEEP 


PUREBRED  RAMS 

Blackfaced  Highlands  and  Dorsets.  EXCEPTIONALLY 
FINE.  Sent  on  approval — 830  each.  First  check 
gets  them.  97  Milk  Goats.  Largest  Purebred  Herd 
in  U.  S.  Nubians  and  their  grades.  Send  for  list. 

Willet  Randall  North  River,  N.  Y. 


ForSale— Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

JE.  JE.  RIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

By  Imp.  Flock  Sire.  Weighed  230  and  sheared  17  lbs.^  re¬ 
markably  fine  wool.  Williams  Farm,  Peterborough,  N  H. 


flolainp  Ramc  As  B°od  as  gri’w •  WHte 

Uoldlllo  ndlflo  j.  c.  Woafhorby  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Iturn*  and  KweH.  Wooled  to  Nose 
Priced  low.  LeKOY  C.  JJOW  KR,  Liidlowvlll*,  N.  Y. 


Shropshire 


and  Southdown  Rams  for  sale. 

L,  M,  CO  LB  Kill'S  SOiNS  Kant  Chatham,  N/Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  i  am.  Home  ex¬ 
tragood  ewes,  1  to  4  yrs.  Old.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  S  SONS, Lodi.  N.T. 


n„_  Q„_-  Different  ages.  10  Ewes.  Lambs 

Keg.  Hampshire  Hams  c.  p.  *  m  w  bigham.  eetiyshurg.pa. 

FAIRHOLME  HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS  The  usual  good  quality  of 
rams  and  ewes  for  sale.  EARL  0.  BROWN,  llioa,  N.  T.  R.  2 


FERRETS 


FERRETSS 

Hunting  rabbits  and  othe* 
game  Wiite  for  price  list. 

W  A  PECK  New  1001100,  0, 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

About  350  carloads  of  potatoes  were 
received  by  rail  in  New  York  for  the 
week  ending  September  13,  one  of  the 
heaviest  weeks  of  the  season.  Of  these 
Long  Island  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  offered  with  New  Jersey  contribut¬ 
ing  about  50  carloads.  New  Jersey  Cob¬ 
blers  averaged  for  the  week  about  $2.20 
per  150-lb.  sack,  while  Long  Island  Cob¬ 
blers  ranged  $2.25  to  $2.50  until  late  in 
the  week  when  the  market  weakened. 
New  York  State  has  just  opened  up  its 
potato  season  and  a  few  carloads  of 
Maine  potatoes  were  received  in  New 
York  during  the  week.  The  crop  in  New 
York  State,  according  to  official  figures 
for  September  1,  indicates  crop  slightly 
less  than  last  year  and  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  the  crop  expected  is 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Irish  Cob¬ 
blers  have  turned  out  well  on  Long 
Island  and  bring  a  premium  in  New 
Y'ork  over  potatoes  from  other  sections, 
but  dry  weather  has  seriously  affected  the 
yield  of  Green  Mountains.  The  Maine 
crop  in  general  is  reported  as  unusually 
good,  although  a  week  or  more  late  and 
tiie  acreage  in  that  State  is  much  larger 
than  last  year.  Due  to  the  average  low 
price,  there  are  probably  more  potatoes 
than  usual  in  storage  in  New  Jersey  this 
season,  although  storage  stocks  held  in 
that  State  are  not  large  enough  to  have 
any  great  effect  on  general  market  condi¬ 
tions.  The  peach  season  is  moving  along 
rapidly  and  at  this  writing  the  market  is 
fairly  strong  for  Elbertas,  as  New  Jersey 
has  passed  the  peak  of  production  on  this 
variety.  New  York  State  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  ship  early  varieties  and  Elbertas 
are  not  expected  in  volume  until  just  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  month.  The  peach 
yield  in  the  Empire  State  is  expected  to 
be  much  better  than  last  year.  Plenty  of 
apples  were  in  the  offering  and  fair  to 
poor  quality  fruit  moved  slowly,  such 
ranging  75c  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  There  was 
some  demand  for  fancy  large  apples,  some 
especially  fine  McIntosh  bring  $3,  but 
very  few  sales  on  other  varieties  exceeded 
$2  to  $2.25  a  bushel,  even  for  fancy  stock. 
Some  barreled  stock  is  coming  in  with  a 
general  range  of  $3  to  $5  covering  most 
sales  of  fancy  large  apples  with  poor 
stock  sometimes  selling  as  low  as  $1  a 
barrel.  Pears  were  rather  dull.  Grape 
receipts  are  gradually  increasing,  but  the 
demand  has  been  very  slow.  California 
shipped  to  New  York  nearly  S00  carloads' 
during  the  week,  but  receipts  of  eastern 
grapes  are  as  yet  very  light.  Cantaloupe 
receipts  are  falling  off.  First  arrivals  of 
cranberries  were  reported  last  week  and 
the  light  offerings  sold  very  well.  _  Sweet 
potato  receipts  were  a  little  heavier  last 
week  and  the  market  weakened.  Onions 
were  dull  and  celery  was  a  little  slow, 
although  late  in  the  week  fancy  stock 
was  firm.  Cucumbers  were  dull  most  of 
the  week.  New  York  State  is  supplying 
nearly  all  of  the  lettuce.  100  carloads  for 
the'  week  and  most  of  the  cabbage^  re¬ 
ceived  is  likewise  a  New  York  State 
product.  Cabbage  moved  slowly,  but  car¬ 
rots  strengthened  a  little  with  fair  trad¬ 
ing  and  light  offerings.  Peas  sold  well 
and  cauliflower  was  in  fairly  good  de¬ 
mand. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  have  been  light  and 
the  continued  scarcity  of  nearby  fancy 
eggs  caused  prices  to  advance  sharply. 
Pacific  Coast  eggs  also  showed  some  im¬ 
provement.  The  urgent  need  of  the  high 
class  trade  has  forced  'prices  up  on  eggs 
of  a  quality  such  as  they  demanded,  but 
fresh  eggs  grading  as  seconds  or  lower 
which  come  in  competition  with  storage 
eggs  worked  out  slowly.  Storage  stocks 
reported  for  September  1  for  the  United 
States  were  8,751,000  cases  compared 
with  9,267.000  on  August  1.  a  decrease 
for  the  month  of  August  of  516.000  cases. 
A  year  ago  the  decrease  for  the  same 
period  amounted  to  626,000  cases,  but 
there  were  left  on  hand  on  September  1 
over  9,880,000  cases.  The  stock  of  frozen 
eggs  is  also  small,  about  3,206.000  lbs.  _ 

There  was  a  stronger  demand  for  live 
fowl  last  week,  probably  due  to  the  cooler 
weather,  and  prices  went  up  a  little.  The 
market  eased  off  again,  however,  as  the 
higher  prices  attracted  more  stock  to  the 
local  market  and  Leghorns  were  rather 
difficult  to  move.  Live  chickens  were 
rather  active  as  a  rule,  although  the  de¬ 
mand  was  more  limited  than  on  fowl. 
Receipts  of  fresh  killed  chickens  were 
heavy,  and  prices  dropped  on  medium  and 
lower  grades.  Small  broilers  were  active 
as  well  as  small  fryers.  Barreled  packed 
chickens  were  plentiful  and  lower,  but 
fresh  killed  fowl  were  light  in  supply 
and  prices  advanced. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  liberal  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  large  bales  grading  un¬ 
evenly,  No.  2  and  3  and  these  moved 
slowly.  Buyers  were  purchasing  for  im¬ 
mediate  needs  only,  and  it  was  the  high- 
grade  hay  that  was  in  demand.  The  es¬ 
timated  yield  of  hay  in  New  York  State 
is  slightly  above  the  five-year  average 
and  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  pork  chops,  lb., 
28c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ;  native, 
straight,  carcass,  steers,  lb.,  17c ;  west¬ 
ern,  lb.,  15c ;  cow’s  fores,  lb.,  9c ;  steers, 
fores,  1  b.,  10c;  lambs,  Spring,  lb.,  26c; 
yearling,  lb.,  18c;  beef,  round  steak,  lb., 
22  to  25c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  sausage, 
lb.,  20c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  35c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  pork  chops, 
lb.,  30c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  30c ;  sugar 
cured  hams,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Young  pigs,  each,  $5  ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  honey,  card, 
2.3c ;  extracted,  18c ;  pure  vinegar,  gal., 
30c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Butter. — Fancy  prints,  lb.,  46c ;  best 
dairy,  lb.,  45c. 

Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
46c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  55c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk  (cream),  lb., 
30c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  No.  1, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c; 
beans,  dry.  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  2 %c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  car¬ 
rots,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25;  celery,  bunch, 
10c;  3  for  25c;  cucumbers,  small,  per 
100.  65  to  90c ;  medium,  each,  1  to  3c ; 
fresh  horseradish,  bot.,  12c ;  new  green 
onions,  bunch.  5c;  kale,  pk.,  20c;  lettuce, 
bunch,  5c;  Boston,  head,  6c;  onions,  dry, 
lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.75;  green,  bunch,  5c; 
string  beans,  qt.,  10c ;  3  for  25c ;  peas.  3 
qts.  25c;  Columbia  berries,  qt.,  "22c; 
gooseberries,  qt.,  12c ;  red  raspberries, 
qt.,  35c ;  black  raspberries,  qt.,  20c ; 
huckleberries,  qt.,  20c;  peaches,  Elberta, 
qt.,  15c;  potatoes,  new,  pk.,  25c;  popcorn, 
shelled,  3  lbs.  25c;  pieplant,  bunch,  5c; 
radishes,  new,  bunch,  5c;  spinach,  pk., 
20c;  sauerkraut,  qt..  15c;  sweet  corn, 
doz.,  20  to  25c  ;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  5c ; 
tomatoes,  lb.,  20c ;  turnips,  lb.,  4c ;  bu., 
80c. 

lave  Poultry. — Chickens,  under  4  lbs., 
25c;  fowls,  4%  lbs  or  over,  lb.,  30c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers, 
1%  lbs.,  lb..  35c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  4  lbs.  or 
under,  lb.,  36c;  fowls,  4 %  lbs.  or  over, 
lb.,  38c ;  geese,  lb..  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c ; 
broilers.  1  y2  lbs.,  lb..  40c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c ;  heavy,  lb.,  11  to 
12c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb..  15 
to  23c;  lamb,  lb.,  28c;  beef.  ljn.  6  to  10c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  24 
to  25c ;  broilers,  lb.,  20  to  26c ;  chickens, 
lb.,  20  to  25c;  geese,  lb.,  2S  to  30c; 
guinea  hens,  each,  75c;  pigeons,  pair, 
75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks.  50c;  broil¬ 
ers.  lb..  45e ;  chickens,  lb.,  35c ;  geese,  lb., 
35c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  eggs,  doz.,  43 
to  50c ;  duck  eggs,  50c. 

Apples,  bu..  50c  to  $2;  cantaloupes, 
bu.,  $2  to  $3.50;  elderberries,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  huckleberries,  crate.  $5.75 ;  quart, 
25c ;  blackberries,  qt.,  25c ;  peaches,  bas¬ 
ket,  60  to  65c ;  pears,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
plums,  basket,  20  to  30c  ;  beans,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1;  beets,  bu..  $1;  cabbage,  doz.,_35 
to  50c;  per  100.  $4.50:  carrots,  bu.,  75c; 
cauliflower,  head.  15  to  25c;  celery, 
bunches,  75c  to  $1 ;  cucumbers,  bu..  60c 
to  $1 ;  small,  per  100.  50c  to  $1 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  each,  15  to  25c ;  garlic,  doz. 
bunches,  50c ;  honey,  qt..  75c ;  cap,  30c  ; 
lettuce,  Boston,  head.  10c*)  leaf,  head.  3 
to  4c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ;  doz. 
bunches,  20c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  90e ; 
peppers,  bu..  $1.50  to  $4;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  25c;  spinach,  bu..  75c;  sweet 
corn,  doz.  ears,  8  to  20c;  tomatoes,  bu., 
90c  to  $1;  turnips,  doz.  bunches,  40c; 
squash,  doz.,  25  to  40c ;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  6c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $18;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30;  oats,  bu.,  65 
to  72c ;  corn,  $1.3S  to  $1.43. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Beef  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  18c ;  forequar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  14c ;  hindquarters,  lb.,  17 %  to 
18%c  hogs,  11  y2  to  12%c;  heavy,  9%  to 
10%c;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  27  to  28c ; 
yearling  lambs,  lb..  17  to  lSe ;  mutton, 
ib.,  10c;  veal,  lb.,  16  to  17c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  Leghorns,  lb., 
25c;  colored,  lb.,  28c;  fowls,  light,  lb., 
IS  to  21c ;  heavy,  lb.,  24  to  26c ;  stags, 
lb..  15c;  old  roosters,  lb..  15c;  pigeons, 
each,  15  to  20c;  ducks,  lb.,  20  to  24c  f 
geese,  lb.,  16c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
eggs,  35  to  40c. 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan,  14-qt.  basket, 
40  to  50c;  bu..  80c  to  $1  ;  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  bu..  $1  to  $1.10;  Duchess,  bu.. 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  blackberries,  crate,  $6.50 
to  $7 ;  qt.,  20  to  22c ;  currants,  red.  lb., 
8  to  10c;  currants,  black,  lb..  12  to  14c; 
huckleberries,  crate,  $8;  plums.  14-qt. 
basket.  50  to  75c ;  raspberries,  crate,  $6 
to  $6.50;  qt.,  18  to  20e ;  purple,  crate. 
$2 ;  qt..  18  to  20c ;  peaches,  10-qt.  bas¬ 
ket,  50  to  60c ;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  16  to 
20c*;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c ;_  ton. 
$8  to  $10;  cantaloupes,  crate.  $1.50  to 
$4;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads.  75c  to  $1;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  50  to  80c;  cucumbers,  doz. 
50  to  75c;  dill  pickles.  100.  SOc  to  $1 ; 
pickles,  small,  100,  40  to  SOc ;  peas, 


green,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65 ;  horseradish, 
lb.,  8  to  10c ;  kale,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  doz.  hearts,  30  to  40c ;  Boston, 
crate,  75c  to  $1.50;  onions,  Spanish, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  10  to  20c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c;  peppers,  green,  14-qt.  basket, 
60  to  75c;  potatoes,  new.  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.10 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  10  to  12c  ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  ro- 
maine,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c  ;  Summer 
squash,  doz.,  40  to  50c  ;  sweet  corn,  doz. 
ears,  30  to  40c ;  tomatoes,  14-qt.  basket 
65  to  75c;  wax  beans,  14-qt._  basket.  45 
to  SOc ;  green  beans,  basket,  45  to  50c. 

Honey,  strained  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
qt.,  66  to  75c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c_;  clover, 
comb,  fancy,  24-sec.  case,  $4.75  to  $5 ; 
buckwheat,  fancy,  frame,  24c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  pea., 
$4.50 ;  red  kidney,  $8 ;  medium,  $4.50 ; 
Yellow  Eye,  $5. 

Wheat,  bu.,  old,  $1.35  to  $1.45;  new, 
$1.25  to  $1.30;  corn,  shelled,  bu.,  $1.37 
to  $1.38;  oats,  57  to  58c;  rye,  95c  to  $1. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton.  $22  to  $23; 
mixed,  ton,  $16  to  $18;  Alfalfa,  ton,  $20; 
oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $16;  rye  straw,  ton,  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  city  produce  markets  are  pretty 
firm.  Too  many  melons  and  peaches  have 
hurt  the  prices  in  that  quarter,  but  less 
perishable  stuff  is  holding  well. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  firm  ;  creamery,  38  to  44c  ;  dairy, 
36  to  39c  ;  crock,  30  to  32c ;  common.  20 
to  21c.  Cheese,  firm  ;  flats,  new,  22  to  23c; 
daisies,  longhorns.  23  to  24c ;  Limberger, 
32  to  .34c;  block  Swiss,  34  to  36c.  Eggs, 
steady ;  hennery,  43  to  49c ;  State  and 
western  candled,  36  to  42c ;  storage,  34 
to  36c. 

APPLES  —POTATOES 

Apples,  firm ;  Wealthy,  Wolf  River, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  Duchess,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Maiden  Blush.  75c*  to  $1 ;  seconds.  50  to 
65c.  Potatoes,  firm ;  home-grown  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  Jersey  hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
sweets,  bbl.,  $5.75  to  $6. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm ;  turkey.  35  to 
37c ;  fowl.  27  to  32c ;  broilers,  34  to  36c ; 
old  roosters,  20  to  22c ;  ducks,  27  to  28c ; 
geese.  18  to  20c.  Live  poultry,  steady ; 
fowls,  18  to  27c ;  broilers,  28  to  30c  ;  old 
roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  20  to  22c*; 
geese,  15  to  18c ;  rabbits,  pair,  25  to  30c. 

FRUITS  AND  MELONS 

Pears,  firm ;  Bartletts,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  Clapps,  $2  to  $2.25;  Sugar,  $1.25 
to  $1.75 ;  western  box,  $4  to  $4.25. 
Peaches,  weak ;  home-grown,  bu..  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  southern,  $2  to  $3.  Plums, 
steady :  home-grown,  bu..  75c  to  $1  ; 
prunes,  basket.  40  to  45c.  Cantaloupes, 
weak;  flat,  $1  to  $1.25;  watermelons, 
each,  60  to  90c. 

GRAPES  AND  BERRIES 

Grapes,  overstock;  Malagas,  Zinfandel, 
lug,  $1.40  to  $1.65 ;  Thomson  seedless, 
Muscatel,  90c  to  $1.10.  Huckleberries, 
32-15  crate.  $6  to  $6.50;  elderberries,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  blackberries,  qt.,  IS  to 
20c*. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet ;  marrow,  ewt.,  $11.50  to 
$12;  white  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11;  red 
kidnev,  $7.50  to  $8;  medium.  $6.50  to  ; 
pea,  $6  to  $6.50.  Onions,  quiet  Ebenezer, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  white,  yellow,  bag, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  fair  trade ;  beans,  green 
and  wax,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  Limas..  qt.,  45 
to  SOc ;  cabbage,  head,  2  to  3c ;  carrots, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  doz.  bunches.  15  to  20c ; 
beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  doz.  bunches,  15  to 
25c;  cauliflower,  bu..  $2.50  to  $2.75: 
celery,  crate,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  corn,  doz.  ears. 
10  to  15c ;  cucumbers.  75c  to  $1 ;  egg¬ 
plant.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  2-doz. 
box.  $1  to  $1.25;  parsley^  doz.  bunches. 
30  to  40c;  peppers,  bu..  75c  to  $1;  peas, 
bag.  $2  to  $2.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches. 
15  to  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  to¬ 
matoes,  bu..  60  to  SOc;  turnips,  yellow, 
bu.,  70  to  SOc;  white.  75c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb,  lb..  23  to 
25c;  dark,  15  to  17c;  fancy  case.  $5  to 
$6.  Maple  products,  quiet;  sugar,  lb..  IS 
to  22c;  syrup,  gal..  $1.25  to  $1.65. 

FEEDS 

Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk.  ton.  $19 
to  $22:  clover,  mixed.  $17  to  $21;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car  lot.  ton. 
$2S;  middlings.  $29;  Red-dog.  $40;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  $44;  oil  meal,  $46:  hominy, 
$44.70;  oat  feed.  $16.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Wealthy,  bu..  $1  tt>  $2;  Gravenstein, 
-75c  to  $2.25. 

f  —  BUTTER 

Extra  creamery.  38%  to  39c;  firsts,  37 
to  38c;  seconds.  35  to  35%c. 

,  CHEESE 

Fresh  extra,  22c;  firsts,  21  to  21%c. 


EGGS 

Hennery,  brown  extras,  61  to  62c ; 
white  and  mixed,  59  to  60c;  western, 
extra  firsts,  40  to  42c ;  western,  seconds, 
30  to  33c. 

VARIOUS  FRUITS 

Huckleberries,  qt.,  15  to  28c ;  musk- 
melons,  bu.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  peaches, 
6-basket  carrier,  $2  to  $3 ;  pears,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy,  $29  to  $30 ;  No. 
2,  $26  to  $27 ;  No.  3,  $16  to  $1S ;  clover 
mixed.  $22  to  $25;  swale.  $17  to  $19; 
Straw— Rye,  $21  to  $22;  oat,  $13  to  $14; 
wheat,  $11  to  $12. 

POTATOES 

New  Jersey.  100-lb.  bag.  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  nearby,  box,  S5c  to  $1. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  25  to  27c;  broilers,  26  to  28c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  26_to  34c;  broilers,  36  to  40c; 
ducklings,  25  to  27c;  old  roosters,  IS  to 
20c*. 

VEGETABLES 

String  beans,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  cabbage, 
bbl..  75c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  box.  50  to  75c ; 
radishes,  box,  40  to  65c;  spinach,  box, 
75  to  85c ;  squash,  box,  50  to  75c ;  toma¬ 
toes,  box,  $1  to  $2. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 


September  18,  1924. 

MILK 


September  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone:  Class  1, 
$2.60  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2 ;  Class 
2B,  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2.05;  Class  3, 
$1.4o. 

Sheffield  Farms:  Class  1,  $2.60;  Class 
2,  $1.70;  Class  3,  $1.55. 

Non-pool  Association:  Class  1,  $2.40; 
Class  2,  $1.85;  Class  3A,  $1.55;  Class 
3B,  $1.45. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.38  @$0.38% 

Good  to  choice . 35  (5>  .37% 

Lower  grades . 32  @  .34 

Packing  stock  . 26  @  .29 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  ...$0.22  (S)$ 0.22% 

Average  run . 20% @  .21 

Skims  . 06  .12 


Utica,  N.  Y.  market... 

•19% 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  .  . .  . 

.  $0.66(5$0.67 

Medium  to  good . 

.  .50(5 

.60 

Mixed  colors,  nearbv  best. 

.57(5} 

.58 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .48(5 

.49 

Common  to  good  . 

.  .2S(5} 

.35 

LIVE  TOULTRY 

1  o\\ Is,  lb.  *••••••••••••• 

.  $0.25(5$0.29 

Broilers  . 

.  .24(5 

.27 

Roosters  . . 

.14 

Ducks,  Spring  . 

.  .23(5 

.27 

Geese  . 

.  .11(5 

.12 

Turkeys  . 

.  .23@ 

.30 

Rabbits,  lb.  . 

.28 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.42@$0.43 

Common  to  good . .30@  .40 

Chickens,  best . 40(5  .43 

Fair  to  good . 35(77}  .38 

Roosters  . . 17(5'  .21 

Ducks  . 23(5  .24 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  6.50(5)  8.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.25(5}  6.50 

7  to  8  lbs . 3.50(5)  5.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.21(5)$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 14(5}  .20 

Culls  . 08(5)  .12 


LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs.  . .  .$13.00@$14.00 

Lower  grades  .  7.00(5  9.00 

Sheep  .  3.00(5)  6.00 

Lambs  .  12.00(5}  13.00 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate . 

Sweet  corn,  100  . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsley.  100  bunches  . . . . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bunches  ... 

Peppers,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  . . . . 

POTATOES 


$0.50(5$0.75 

.25(5 

.28 

.75(5 

1.00 

.75(5 

1.00 

.75(5 

1.25 

.75(5 

1.50 

.90(5 

1.00 

1.00(5 

2.50 

1.75(5 

2.00 

1.25(5 

2.25 

.75(5 

1.50 

1.50(5 

3.50 

1.00(5 

2.00 

1.00(5 

2.50 

1.00(5 

1.25 

1.00(5 

1.50 

1.00(5 

2.50 

2.00(5 

3.50 

.75(5 

2.00 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $2.75(5$3.00 

Jersey.  150-lb.  sack .  1.25(5?  2.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00@  2.25 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu . $0.75(5?$3.00 

Barrel  . 2.25(5)  6.00 

Peaches,  6-till  carrier  . 1.00(5)  3.00 

Bushel  basket  .  1.00(5  2.50 

16-qt.  basket  ...........  '.25(5?  .65 

Blackberries,  qt . 06(5  .10 

Figs,  fresh,  qt . 18(5  .20 

Raspberries,  pt . 10(5  .18 

(Continued  on  Page  1245) 
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How  much  of  your  poultry 

feed  is  wasted? 


“I  have  used  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast  for  a  period 
of  four  months,”  writes  Bur¬ 
ton  Steere.  of  Springfield, 
Mass.  (One  of  his  yeast-fed 
flock  is  shown  here.)  “The 
birds  showed  a  higher  egg 
production  than  in  previous 
years.” 


“We  are  now  using  Yeast  in  all  houses,”  writes  T.  S.  Edwards,  of  the 
Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  at  Babylon,  L.  I.,  where  these  fine  yeast-fed 
birds  were  raised,  “and  have  placed  a  standing  order  for  24  packages 
a  month,  which  bespeaks  our  faith  in  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast.” 


“Ever  since  I  started  feeding 
Yeast,”  writesH.  Borden, of  East 
San  Gabriel,  Calif.,  owner  of 
these  fine  yeast-fed  birds,  “my 
flock  has  been  in  a  very  healthy 
condition.  Mortality  has  been 
nothing  to  speak  of.” 


IN  every  flock,  there  are  many  birds 
that  fail  to  assimilate  enough  of 
their  food.  Their  delicate  digestive 
organs  refuse  to  act  properly  even 
on  the  best  possible  rations. 

Much  of  the  feed,  therefore, 
passes  unused  out  of  the  fowl’s  sys¬ 
tem,  instead  of  being  quickly  ab¬ 
sorbed  to  make  bone,  flesh,  and 
energy. 

Fermentation  of  the  feed  with 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
makes  it  easy  for  every  bird  in  the 
flock  to  digest  and  assimilate  it— to 
get  the  last  ounce  of  nourishment 

from  the  feed. 

> 

As  soon  as  the  Yeast,  dissolved  in 
water  or  milk,  is  added  to  the  feed, 
it  begins  at  once  to  ferment.  It  acts 
upon  the  feed  in  a  way  similar  to 
digestion  itself,  breaking  up  the 
hard,  tight-packed  granules  of  the 
grain  (which  must  be  broken  up 
before  they  can  be  digested)  and 
making  them  ready  for  quick  ab¬ 
sorption. 

Growth  is  speeded  up.  Vitality 
and  strength  are  improved.  Yeast- 
fed  birds  become  the  best  layers  of 
winter  eggs! 


Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  can 
be  bought  in  1  lb.  or  2*4  lb.  pack¬ 
ages,  25  lb.  cartons  or  100  lb.  bar¬ 
rels.  It  will  keep  indefinitely.  Full 
directions  in  every  container.  Your 
dealer  should  be  able  to  supply 
you.  If  not,  order  direct  from  us, 
transportation  charges  prepaid. 


NOW  —  this  trial  package 
for  $1 

So  you  can  thoroughly  test  for  yourself 
the  amazing  results  of  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast,  a  special  trial  package 
is  now  ready.  One  dollar  brings  it  to  you. 
Enough  yeast  to  ferment  the  feed  for 
100  hens  for  a  month  and  a  half!  Send 
today— enclose  check,  cash,  or  money 
order  with  the  coupon  below. 


TO  THE  DEALER: 

Progressive  retailers  the  country  over  have  stocked 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast — to  supply  the  fast¬ 
growing  demand  for  this  remarkable  food  adjunct. 
Poultrymen  and  stock-raisers  who  can’t  get  it  from 
their  dealers  send  their  orders  direct  to  us  by  the 
hundreds.  You  should  be  getting  your  share  of  this 
business!  Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  it  on  your 
shelves!  Send  today  for  our  plan  of  cooperation.  It 
shows  how  you  can  add  to  your  profits  with  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast! 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
PURE  DRY  YEAST 


These  booklets  free 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept.  H-70 
701  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  327  So.  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  or  941  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  or  .314  Bell 
St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Enclosed  find  $1.  Send  me  your  special  trial  package,  postage 
prepaid. 

Name . 


Address . 

Dealer’s  Name  and  Address. 


Check  the  one  you  want. 

□  Poultry,  pigeons,  etc. 

□  Sivine,  cattle,  and  horses 

□  Dogs,  rabbits,  foxes,  and  other 
fur-bearing  animals 


PRICES 


2K  lb.  packages 
25flb.  cartons 
100  lbs.  in  bulk 


U.S.A.h 

2.00 

18.50 

69.00 


Canada 

Cuba 

Porto 

Rico 

2.40 

22.00 

82.50 


Copyright,  1924,  The  FIcischmann  Co. 
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The  New  York  State  Fair 

It  would  'be  impossible  to  give  in  any 
reasonable  space  anything  like  a  full  re¬ 
port  of  the  New  York  State  Fair.  It  was 
a  great  exposition — covering  everything 
which  might  appeal  to  country  people. 
All  possible  farm  products  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone  were  exhibited,  along  with 
everything  which  may  be  useful  in  pro¬ 
ducing  them,  from  fertilizers  to  tractors. 
The  comfort  and  beauty  of  farm  life  were 
not  neglected,  for  from  paint  to  pipeless 
furnaces,  everything  that  might  make  the 
home  more  comfortable  and  attractive 
could  be  found  on  exhibition.  No  one 
can  ever  hope  to  cover  such  a  vast  ex¬ 
hibit  in  a  single  day.  The  entire  week  is 
all  too  short  if  one  expects  to  make  any¬ 
thing  of  a  study  of  farming  or  farm  life 
at  such  a  place.  The  weather  was  un¬ 
favorable  this  year,  and  the  attendance 
was  not  up  to  the  average.  There  was 
no  such  crowd  as  has  swarmed  over  the 
grounds  in  former  years,  yet  this  was 
something  of  an  advantage  to  those  who 
did  attend.  There  was  less  crowding.  To 
one  who  has  attended  this  fair  regularly 
for  nearly  a  generation  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  exhibit  of  all  was  the  farm  men  and 
women.  Years  ago  one  could  not  find  a 
single  car  on  the  grounds.  One  day  this 
year  there  were  more  than  5,000  in  one 
single  group.  A  few  years  ago  a  flying 
machine  passing  over  the  fair  grounds 
was  regarded  as  a  new  wonder.  This 
year  a  fair  proportion  of  the  crowd  did 
not  even  raise  their  heads  to  look  at  the 
flier.  The  general  distribution  of  the  car, 
the  use  of  the  radio,  and  association  with 
other  “novelties”  has  greatly  changed  the 
appearance  and  habits  of  what  we  may 
call  “the  State  Fair  crowd.”  Country 
men  are  wiser.  They  are  doing  more 
thinking  and  in  their  dress  and  manners 
it  is  hard  to  separate  them  from  city 
people.  They  are  more  independent,  and 
more  inclined  to  investigate  for  them¬ 
selves.  Talk  with  them  carefully  and 
you  will  find  that  though  they  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  many  farm  conditions  they 
are  not  discouraged,  but  still  confident 
that  they  will  work  Out. 

The  exhibits  give  some  indication  of 
changes  that  are  coming  in  New  York 
farming.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  is  a 
movement  toward  cattle  of  the  Guernsey 
type.  Many  farmers  are  disgusted  with 
the  milk  situation.  They  expect  higher 
prices  for  feed.  The  hay  crop  is  fair, 
and  there  will  be  a  good  crop  of  silage 
corn — not  fully  mature,  but  in  good  quan¬ 
tity.  Apparently  many  new  silos  are  be¬ 
ing  built.  We  met  several  dairymen  who 
are  strongly  considering  beef  cattle  or 
some  breed  that  will  give  a  fair  milk 
yield  and  make  good  beef.  A  good  many 
dairymen  are  evidently  considering  that 
change.  The  sheep  men  are  feeling  bet¬ 
ter,  and  there  will  be  quite  an  increase 
in  sheep.  In  theory  New  York  State 
ought  to  double  its  number  of  sheep,  yet 
there  are  some  who  argue  against  it. 
Most  of  the  present  gain  in  flocks  seems 
to  be  on  fruit  farms,  where  sheep  are  to 
be  kept  as  a  side  line.  There  is  more 
interest  in  riding  and  driving  horses 
than  formerly,  and  the  big  draft  horse  is 
still  popular.  There  was  a  remarkable 
exhibit  of  silver  foxes  and  considerable 
talk  about  fur  farming — more  than  ever 
before  since  the  pioneers  in  this  line  have 
demonstrated  something  of  its  possibili¬ 
ties.  In  poultry  there  seems  more  in¬ 
terest  in  the  general  purpose  breeds  like 
Reds  and  Rocks.  There  are  tendencies  in 
fruit  growing  in  relation  to  varieties  and 
plans  for  selling,  but  not  yet  quite  dis¬ 
tinct.  Studying  such  things  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  work  them  out  is  the  most  profitable 
thing  about  a  big  fair. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

(Continued  from  page  1241) 
which  when  discovered  will  spell  the  word 
described  in  the  last  line.  It  is  not  only 
fun  to  solve  these  puzzles,  but  still  more 
to  make  them  up.  And  it  is  very  easy  to 
do  that  if  you  know  how  to  make  good 
rhymes. 


Notes 

The  words  in  the  box  this  month  are 
by  Eleanor  House,  a  Rhode  Island 
reader.  The  only  kind  of  work  that 
counts  is  that  done  with  will  and  heart 
in  it.  and  the  way  to  find  the  real  friend¬ 


ship  of  Our  Page  is  to  be  a  good  friend  to 
it  yourself. 


The  list  of  contributors  is  below. 
It  is  rather  short  this  time,  but 
now  that  school  is  safely  started  many 
more  of  you  will  find  opportunity  to 
write,  I  hope.  And  we  have  so  many  in¬ 
teresting  plans  ahead  just  at  present! 


In  the  last  letter  from  Charlotte  Booth, 
a  reader  who  has  done  much  for  Our 
Page,  she  says :  “One  of  my  cousins  who 
lives  in  New  York  City  was  visiting  us 
and  I  was  showing  her  the  “Pages.”  She 
thought  they  were  just  fine.  I  received 
a  letter  from  her  to-day.  She  said  to 
send  her  the  name  of  the  paper  that  had 
the  drawings  in  for  she  was  ‘going  to 
have  that  paper.’  I  know  I  should  be 
lonesome  without  it.” 


Edith  Burnett,  a  13-year-old  New 
Jersey  reader,  says  that  she  wishes  other 
girls  and  boys  would  write  to  Our  Page 
giving  their  ideas  on  a  question  which 
she  has  been  pondering  over  a  great  deal 
herself.  The  question  is :  “Shall  school 
work  be  taken  as  a  pleasure  or  a  duty?” 
This  question  is  one  that  will  make  you 
think,  and  there  are  many  things  that 
might  be  said  in  answer.  Have  you  any¬ 
thing  to  say? 


Goodbye  once  more.  Don’t  forget  that 
October  4  and  October  10  are  important 
dates  in  connection  with  future  pages. 
Address  all  your  letters  to  Edward  M. 
Tuttle,  in  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  -City. 


List  of  September  Contributions 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  Au¬ 
gust  page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer. 
The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series 
of'  alphabetical  symbols  referring  to  various 
contributions  according  to  the  following  key: 

b — Words  for  the  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k — A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

1 — Correct  answer  to  Last  book  puzzle. 

m — A  new  nature  puzzle. 

n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle. 

o — An  original  poem. 

p — A  photographic  picture. 

r — A  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s — A  story. 

v — A  memory  verse. 

x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle. 

z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

Connecticut:  Ruth  Willis  (14,  p),  Genevieve 
Ivrouse  (11,  o,  p,  s,  x),  Rodger  Orem  (11,  s), 
Mary  Kasulis  (d,  p),  Daphne  Luce  (14,  b.  m, 
n,  p),  Norman  Hallock  (17,  d,  o),  Elinor  Willis 
(12,  d,  m,  x),  Marie  Collins  (14,  e,  1,  o.  x). 

Maine:  Gladys  Stackpole  (8,  n,  s),  Eleanor 
Ridley  (13,  1),  Elizabeth  Jackson  (11,  k,  1,  n). 
Maryland:  Esther  Wright  (11,  p,  x). 
Massachusetts:  Ruth  Eaton  (10,  n),  Beatrice 
Stevens  (1G,  b,  1,  n,  v,  x,  z),  Vance  Williams 
(15,  o),  Harold  LeDuc  (9,  v),  Miriam  Tilden 
(14.  1,  n,  v),  Edward  Brown  (11,  n,  p,  x), 
Gladys  Zwieher  (n),  Rachel  Jones  (12,  v). 
Michigan:  Harrison  MacLagan  (12,  m,  n). 
New  Hampshire:  Dorothy  Fosdick  (13,  n,  x), 
Helen  Fosdick  (11,  o). 

New  Jersey:  Elizabeth  Lee  (10,  d),  Anna 
Haas  (11,  s,  x,  z),  Edith  Burnett  (13). 

New  York:  Dorothy  Fisher  (13,  n),  Evalyn 
Utter  (13,  g,  x),  Charlotte  Booth  (10,  d,  n,  x, 
z),  Vera  Chase  (8,  1),  Doris  Ives  (15,  k),  Pa¬ 
tricia  Baer  (11,  n),  Catherine  Morehouse  (11, 
1),  Ivah  Miller  (13,  e,  1,  x),  Viola  L’Homme- 
dieu  (15,  x,  z),  Thelma  Hulita  (13.  n,  x,  z), 
Janet  Rose  (11,  m,  x),  Gertrude  Kopashie  (13, 
1,  p),  Jean  Ketchem  (11,  b,  n,  o),  Elsie  Hesse 
(x),  Genevieve  Strader  (s),  Mary  George  (9, 
x),  Emma  Meale  (14,  o),  Mary  Leary  (14,  1,  o, 
x),  Margaret  Mackenzie  (12,  p),  Frank  Hota- 
ling  (8,  s),  Mabel  Tracy  (10,  n),  Reba  Whiting 
(10,  d),  Clara  Huestis  (z).  Anna  Ness,  Martha 
Dudley  (10,  s),  Anna  Fessenden  (13,  1,  n), 
Elsie  Forshaw  (10,  k,  1),  Roy  Bergman  (13,  x), 
Harry  Pray  (12),  Julianna  Simon  (11),  Adeline 
Schaefer  (14,  b,  p,  x,  z),  Hazel  Pary  (11), 
Olive  Riker  (x),  Ethel  Pratt  (5,  p),  Cline  Wil¬ 
son  (s,  p),  Morris  Brooks  (14,  k,  p,  x,  z), 
Griffin  F"oster  (13,  d,  x). 

Ohio:  Alice  Belt  (14,  g,  1,  n,  x),  Clara  Belt 
(10,  1,  n.  x). 

Pennsylvania:  Marjorie  Blake  (12,  p,  s),  Mar¬ 
garet  Handsehin  (15,  p,  x),  Martha  Horst  (b, 
k,  p,  z),  Miriam  Kachel  (d.  n,  p),  Anna  War¬ 
ner  (n,  v),  Gertrude  Cogswell  (13,  d,  m,  n). 
Rhode  Island:  Bertha  Bartz  (10,  p). 


Drying  Sweet  Corn  and 
String  Beans 

In  a  recent  issue  “Patsy’s  Wife”  writes 
sbe  will  try  a  neighbor’s  method  of  dry¬ 
ing  sweet  corn.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
method  would  be  very  hard  for  one  per¬ 
son  working  alone,  for  in  stirring  the 
corn  constantly  there  would  be  no  time  to 
cut  off  fresh  corn  or  attend  to  that  al¬ 
ready  drying.  Also  might  not  the  butter 
taste  old  and  rancid  if  the  corn  were  kept 
for  any  length  of  time?  I  wonder  if  she 
would  be  interested  in  this  very  satis¬ 
factory  method  that  I  have  used  for  many 
years?  It  is  easier  and  quicker,  and  the 
result  is  a  much  better  product  than  that 
of  boiling  the  corn  before  cutting  it  off 
the  cob.  which  is  used  by  so  many. 

Cut  the  raw  corn  from  the  cob,  just 
cutting  the  tips  of  the  kernels  and  scrap¬ 
ing  out  the  remainder.  Fill  a  pan  half 
full  of  this  mixture  and  steam  over  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  until  it  looks 


cooked  and  partly  dried.  Then  place  on 
plates  and  dry  as  usual.  Plates  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  tins  as  they  do  not  burn  so 

easily.  I  find  two  enormous  turkey  plat¬ 
ters,  which  never  see  the  light  of  day  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  drying  season,  very  conven¬ 
ient.  As  the  oil  stove  oven  can  be  kept 
at  a  uniform  temperature  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  that  when  doing  a  small 

amount,  but  for  a  larger  amount  the 
oven,  shelf,  hearth  and  reservoir  cover  of 
the  range  will  have  to  be  utilized.  Two 
kettles  may  be  kept  cooking  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  dries  so  quickly  after  being 
thoroughly  steamed  that  it  may  be  fin¬ 
ished  in  a  day  so  there  is  no  danger  of 
souring.  When  nearly  dry  it  must  be 

carefully  watched  and  stirred  often  to 

prevent  burning.  When  it  seems  dry,  put 
in  cloth  bags  for  a  few  days  before 
storing  in  cans  for  the  Winter.  Do  not 
forget  to  soak  the  pans  and  plates  in 
cold  water  over  night,  for  they  are  very 
hard  to  wash.  For  drying,  as  well  as 
for  eating,  corn  should  be  used  as  soon 
after  gathering  as  possible.  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  and  Golden  Nugget  are  better  than 
the  white  varieties,  but  take  longer  to 
prepare  as  the  ears  are  smaller. 

Dried  string  beans  are  not  as  well 
known,  but  are  delicious.  The  flavor 
differs  from  the  canned  string  bean  just 
as  much  as  the  dried  corn  differs  from 
the  canned  corn,  so  it  is  well  to  have  a 
supply  of  both  on  hand.  Prepare  the  beans 
as  for  cooking  for  the  table,  and  by  the 
way,  the  work  goes  much  faster  and  they 
taste  as  well,  if  a  handful  is  cut  with  a 
butcher  knife  on  a  board  instead  of  one 
pod  at  a  time.  Boil  in  a  small  amount 
of  salted  water  for  about  10  minutes, 
drain  and  spread  on  plates  to  dry.  They 
will  dry  in  about  six  hours.  When  fin¬ 
ished  they  will  look  dark  and  not  es¬ 
pecially  appetizing,  but  are  delicious 
when  soaked  over  night,  cooked  slowly 
and  served  with  cream.  Do  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  because  you  have  such  a  small 
amount  to  show  as  the  result  of  your 
labor.  Twelve  or  14  quarts  of  cut  beans 
make  only  one  quart  when  dried,  but  one 
half  cup  of  these  make  enough  for  four 
to  six  servings  when  soaked  out  and 
prepared  for  the  table.  The  Black  Wax, 
with  a  thick,  meaty,  stringless  pod,  is 
the  best  kind  to  use,  or  if  you  prefer  a 
green  pod  try  the  Kentucky  Wonder.  A 
thin,  tough,  stringy  pod  is  never  good 
whether  green  or  yellow,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  people  contend  that 
“beans  are  beans.”  a  farm  woman. 


Feeding  Pullets 

I  would  like  some  information  on  the 
feeding  of  pullets.  These  are  early 
hatches,  March  24  and  April  8,  and  have 
lived  in  colony  houses  in  an  apple  or¬ 
chard  all  Summer,  having  free  range; 
Rhode  Island  Whites.  Feed :  cracked 
corn  and  wheat  night  and  morning  and 
mash  most  of  the  time  in  boxes.  We  have 
now  put  them  in  the  laying  house.’  Combs 
but  little  developed  except  in  very  few 
which  are  ready  to  lay.  Shall  we  still 
feed  mash  for  next  few  weeks,  and  if 
so  how  heavy  with  meat  scrap?  In  this 
pen  there  are  106.  Last  year  we  were 
later  in  housing,  and  the  birds  molted, 
and  did  not  lay  well.  We  have  another 
100  Reds  in  about  the  same  condition. 
These  birds  all  weigh  3  lbs.  or  over.  They 
seem  later  in  developing  this  year.  Per¬ 
haps  because  of  wide  range  and  plenty 
of  green  they  have  not  eaten  the  feed 
as  well.  We  have  some  dried  butter¬ 
milk.  but  no  directions  for  using  it  in 
liquid  form.  Can  you  tell  us  how  to 
mix  it  and  whether  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  it  to  pullets?  We  have  not  suffi¬ 
cient  fresh  milk.  c.  S.  M. 

East  Saugatuck,  Mich. 

These  pullets  should  have  the  mash 
continued,  the  regular  laying  mash  being 
fed.  Your  formula  is  good,  though  a 
greater  amount  of  meat  scrap  is  usually 
fed,  unless  skim-milk  is  also  used.  An¬ 
other  100  lbs.  of  meat  scrap  may  be  grad¬ 
ually  added  to  the  mash  or  the  dried  but¬ 
termilk  may  be  used  instead,  in  the  same 
proportion.  You  did  well  to  give  more 
whole  grain  than  mash  while  the  pullets 
were  developing,  so  that  they  might  go 
into  laying  quarters  not  too  advanced 
and  in  good,  plump  condition,  but  the 
mash  should  now  be  always  before  them, 
if  you  are  feeding  it  dry.  Do  not  make 
sudden  changes  in  its  composition ;  add 
meat  scrap  or  dry  buttermilk  gradually 
until  the  full  amount  that  you  wish  to 
give  is  being  used,  this  depending  upon 
how  much  milk  you  use  in  addition.  Feed 
whole  grains  night  and  morning,  as  you 
doubtless  have  been  doing,  using,  per¬ 
haps,  about  S  quarts  per  100  birds  daily 
and  feeding  about  one-third  of  it  in  the 
morning.  They  should  readily  clean  up 
what  is  fed.  When  half  or  more  of  the 
pullets  are  laying,  they  will  need  more 
grain.  If,  in  putting  them  into  Win¬ 
ter  quarters,  they  can  be  graded  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  development,  the  feeding 
problem  will  be  simplified.  Those  begin¬ 
ning  or  about  to  begin  to  lay  should  be 
housed  now.  Those  slow  in  developing 
may  be  left  on  range  longer,  but  avoid 
any  sudden  changes  after  laying  begins, 
either  in  care  or  feeding.  m.  b.  d. 


CHICKS 

S,  O,  Buff  Leghorns,  88—100.  Bail  ed  Rocks,  89 
—100.  Reds,  810—100.  White  Rocks,  813—100. 
Mixed,  87— 100.  I  pay  the  Postage. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAlisterville.  Pi. 


YEARLING  HENS  and  PULLETS 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price,  $1  each.  Higli  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying 
strains.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport.  N.Y. 


400  Farm  Range 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Matured  Pullets 

at  $1.50  each.  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


P»  U  Xj  Xi  E  T  S 

Bred  for  egg  production  from  my  contest"IN-GOLD  ” 
strain.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  stock.  Won  2nd  plare  at 
Ottawa,  3rd  at  Storrs,  1921,  Also  other  high  show¬ 
ings.  A  postal  for  priees  and  description. 

OTSEGO  LEGHORN  FARM  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

March  hatch.  Free  range.  83  each. 

FRED  W.  UCKERT,  Milford.  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


For  Sale  comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Tancreed  Strain.  From  dams  with  records  of  270 
to  297  eggs.  Fine,  strong,  vigorous  birds.  Free  range. 
Price.  $2.50  to  $5,  J.  F.  &  B.  B.  LOCKE 
Vineland,  N.  J.  Phone  53  R.  3 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORN  Pullets 

Bred  for  size  and  high  flock  average.  At  attractive 
prices.  KED-W-FARM,  Wolcott,  New  York 


SjTie  500  April  Hatched  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

ZZ,  Well  developed.  From  heavy  laying  strains. 

Tarbell  Farms  -  Smithvlllo  Flats,  N.  Y. 


600  MAR„CH*  rR,L  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  pen  45  leading  New  York  St«te  contest. 
Also  300  Mareh-April  Rock  Pullets,  Cockerels. 

Jules  F.  Francais  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.  N.Y. 


nice,  12-week  s-o  Id 

I  II1161S  B.  Rocks,  $1.10  apiece 

PAUL  KUHL 


S.G.W.  Leghorns 

Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-400  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  Hatched.  81.85  each. 

CLAUDE  CLINTON  Clermont,  N.  X . 


Wanted-100  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

ers'  price.  W.  M.  SEL1ERS,  Rosewood  Farm.  Hurlock,  Md, 


FOR  SALE—  100  April  Hatched  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Bred  from  our  own  trap-nested  hens.  $1 .75  each. 

WERNER  BROTHERS  -  Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 20  Pure  Bred  White  Wyandotte  Pullets 

April  Hatched.  each. 

Sam'l  N.  Miller  It.  I).  No.  2  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Barron-Wyckotf  Leghorn  Pullets  rZ^'^Miik  feede 

Dandies.  $l.!i5each.  Wm.  D.  Seidel,  8tranberry  Uidge,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets  stock1; 

This  season's  pens.  WALTER  SCHEDLER,  West  Co. tickle.  N.  f. 


SC.  Brown  A  Eng.  W.  Leghorns.  332  egg.  Trapnested. 
•  Pedigreed  stock.  Cat.  VERA  FULTON.  B-9B.  Gallipoli..  Ohio 


YEARLING  HENS,  Mottled  ANCONAS 

(120)  #2.00  each  ;  Tou  louse  Geese,  #15.00,  trio;  White 
China  Geese.  Sis  OO,  trio;  White  Pekin  Ducks,  #8.00, 
trio  ;  Faun  Indian  Banner  Ducks,  #5  OO,  trio.  Pigeons, 
60c  each.  C.  A.  BRUHNS,  67  Edgtwood  Ava-,  Pleasantville,  N.  T. 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big,  husky,  farm  raised  cockerels  and  pullets  bred  for 
vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  Re¬ 
duced  priees  to  November  1st.  Catalog  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  R.  36  Pine  Plains.  N.Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  {  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDSfCOMB 

Trap  nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  March 
and  Apt il  pullets,  83  each.  A  few  yearling  hens, 
83  each.  Cockerels,  83.50  to  85. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  -  -  Paolt,  Pa. 


For  Sale-sever^HunJred  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets 

and  a  few  selected  breeding  cockerels,  four  months  old. 
All  from  accredited  stock  and  high  producers,  Ijia. 

A.  R.  Wilkinson  -  Lynn  Center,  New  Hampshire 


In  J  Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Fine  quality 
.  IVcQa  Cheap.  S.  BOWDEN,  Box  1  95,  Mansfield.  O 


R|  n n J  Pullole  N«y  10th  hatch.  Good  stock.  *1  each. 

.  I.  ncu  rUlieih  A.  CHUBB  Randolph.  N  Y. 

faaigeaof  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

Wonderful  values  at  reduced  priees.  FIRE  destroyed 
our  laying  house,  forcing  us  to  sell  our  entire  year’s 
output  of  pullets  at  once.  Write  for  circular  and 
bargain  prices.  PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Maryland 


PARKS 9  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm's  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandottes. 
Yearling  pullets,  82.50  each;  pullets,  3  months, 
82;  4  months,  82.25. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165.  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Contest  records— Storrs  270,  Michigan  264,  Vineland 
251,  Breeding  hens,  cocks,  cockerels.  Catalogue. 

YV  H.  B.  KENT  Cazenovia,  New  York 


T3  AYBERRY  FARM 
P  ARRED  ROCKS 

Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Bayberry  Farm  Southampton,  L.  1.,  New  York 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Selling  my  entire  flock,  both  Exhibition  and  Utility 
stock.  State  your  wantsand  get  my  price  before  you  buy 
elsewhere.  Cod ar  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  North  Germantown,  N.Y. 


quab  Book  FREE 

Squaba  selling  at  highest  prices  ever  known.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Kaisedinone  month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 
mous breeding  stock  andsupplies.  Established 
24  yrs.  W  rite  now’  for  big  ill  ustrated  free  book , 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.# 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


PbE  DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISL1P.  N.Y. 


GEESE— White  Chinese  size  and  heavy  layers.  #4 

apiece.  Leslie  Brundage  -  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Turkeys 


Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeders. 
Also  ducks  and  geese.  Write  your  wants. 

H  A  Souder  Box  29  Sellersvlllo  Pa. 


Pnlrlnn  Dkiwi.o.l.  Beautiful  breeding  stock.  Perfect 

uoiden  Pheasants  stock.  #15— pair  #20— trio. 

H.  Shugard  1  00 1  Magnolia  Ave.  Elixabeth.  N.  J. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

— 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
la.vin,~  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 
k  Week  ending  September  3,  1924: 

,  Week  Total 

,  BARRBD  ROCK8 


Purdue  University,  Inct . .  14  1772 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  28  1521 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  48  1733 

Lewis  Farms,  BI .  35  H88 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  27  1246 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn . .  35  1482 

Woburn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  36  1348 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  33  1459 

Edgar  Stouvhton.  Conn .  44  1774 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  23  1483 

E,  C.  Foreman,  Mich .  34  1524 

Keewaydin  Farnf.  Conn .  36  1527 

J.  V.  Sheap,  Mich .  24  1127 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn .  28  1093 

Jasper  E,  Guptill,  Maine .  33  1411 

Storrs  Exp.  Station,  Conn .  32  1124 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  .  31  1290 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y .  31  1336 

WHITE  KOCK8 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass .  26  974 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo .  28  1567 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  22  1138 

Davidson  Bros..  Mass .  26  1196 

Chas.  E,  Butler,  Conn .  17  1024 

Albert  T.  Lenzen.  Mass .  26  1291 

Harold  F.  Baroer.  Mass .  41  1781 

11.  B,;Spangler,  N,  J .  22  1176 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo .  32  1742 

Obed  G,  Knight,  B.  1 .  38  1378 

!•'.  L.  Weiland,  Ky .  27  1282 

Frank  P  Matteson,  B.  1 .  28  1563 

IH-Quality  Hennery,  Vt .  20  1263 

<  lemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn .  18  923 

Wood  bridge  Orchards,  Conn .  21  975 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn .  25  1551 

Albert  W.  Buckbee.  N.  Y .  39  1601 

H.  V.  Bierly,  Pa . ...  33  1576 

RHODE  18LAND  BEDS 

Sunnyfieids  Farm,  Conn .  32  1583 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn .  39  1450 

Scott’s  Bed  Farm,  II . 16  1254 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn .  30  827 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn .  23  1371 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . . .  43  1607 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  .  25  1476 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm.  Mass .  31  1717 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  27  1567 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  SO  1249 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  25  1203 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  27  1176 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt .  28  1155 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  Conn....  35  1371 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass .  47  2260 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass .  50  1480 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  31  1757 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn .  29  1443 

W.  A.  Dickinson.  Mass .  41  1278 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  50  1221 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  26  1615 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass .  33  1875 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J .  32  1471 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  40  1346 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Boy  H.  Waite,  Md .  46  1790 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  45  1545 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  38  1884 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  .  37  1522 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  27  1481 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  .  38  1379 

F.  M.  Johnson.  Maine .  39  1916 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  34  1433 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  44  1457 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  24  1510 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  33  1422 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 43  1549 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  27  1057 

Hanson’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ore .  44  1805 

C.  G.  Beame,  Pa .  35  1535 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 .  26  1356 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt .  38  1798 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 50  1641 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass .  19  1207 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  52  2136 

St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm.  Mo .  48  1891 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  49  1612 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J . .  50  2197 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  Conn -  34  1203 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  26  1111 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  43  1800 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  35  1548 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  23  1337 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  47  1640 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  50  1807 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  49  1573 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  34  1621 

Featherland  Farm,  Pa .  34  1528 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  28  1233 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass .  40  1438 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  30  1503 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  37  1454 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y .  54  1805 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt .  25  1155 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  54  1750 


Total .  3410  146820 


An  Evening  on  the  Farm 

The  last  cow  has  been  milked,  and  is 
slowly  following  the  barnyard  path  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  pasture,  where  the  rest  of  the 
herd  are  already  peacefully  feeding. 
“Bill”  swings  the  stable  door  shut  and 
fastens  it,  while  I  fill  the  basin  with 
warm  milk  for  the  cats,  which  is  quickly 
consumed  by  the  sleek  guardians  of  our 
grain  bins.  The  brimming  pails  are  taken 
to  the  milk  house,  where  the  cans  of  milk 
are  placed  in  the  tank  of  cold  spring  wa¬ 
ter  and  the  last  sanitary  rites  completed 
for  the  day.  The  horses  are  bedded  and 
given  an  extra  drink  of  water  because 
they  didn’t  “drink  good”  and  might  be 
thirsty.  I  am  careful  to  shut  the  chick¬ 
en  pens  well.  A  skunk  or  weasel  might 
cut  those  “poultry  profits”  considerably 
just  now,  with  all  those  nice  pullets  left 
unprotected  even  once.  Success  with  poul¬ 
try  means  “eternal  vigilance but  all 
those  White  Leghorns  do  look  pretty  on 
the  roosts ;  200  of  them  ought  to  bring 
in  a  good  many  extra  dollars  this  Winter. 
With  the  150  yearling  hens  we  have, 
after  culling  last  Winter’s  flock,  we  are 
looking  forward  to  a  busy  season. 

Just  now7,  however,  a  beautiful  sunset 
makes  the  sky  a  picture  to  keep  in  mem¬ 
ory  !  We  must  s.top  and  enjoy  it.  Some¬ 
how,  a  view  like  that,  across  the  hills  and 
valleys,  with  the  most  distant  ones  blue 


and  hazy  against  the  flaming  glory  of 
fhe  sunset  —  the  beauty  of  it  almost 
hurts !  Our  little  everyday  problems 
fade  out  for  a  time,  aud  are  lost  in  a 
deep  thankfulness  that  we  are  permitted 
to  work  together  here,  in  a  world  so  beau¬ 
tiful  ! 

It  is  a  perfect  evening,  warm,  but  with 
a  good  breeze  stirring,  and  the  porch 
seems  even  more  inviting  than  usual.  We 
will  remove  the  stains  of  toil  and  try  to 
read  the  papers  a  bit  before  it  gets  too 
dark.  To  “let  the  rest  of  the  world  go 
by”  may  sound  all  right,  but  we  like 
to  keep  in  sight  of  the  procession  at 
least.  It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to 
look  at  the  headlines  in  the  daily  paper 
and  glance  through  the  farm  papers  to  see 
what  is  new.  Anything  which  looks  in¬ 
teresting  but  which  is  too  long  to  read 
through  is  saved  for  future  reference. 

The  children  have  had  a  last  good 
swing  and  I  take  them  up  to  their  beds 
to  see  them  all  snug ;  and  perhaps  too, 
to  see  that  small  bare  feet  are  properly 
clean  before  the  “night-nights”  are  said. 
They  are  always  ready  for  sleep  after 
these  long  Summer  days  out  of  doors. 
They  never  seem  to  be  able  to  remember 
their  hats,  and  are  as  brown  as  little 
gypsies.  But  better  so,  than  too  white. 
At  least  they  are  well  and  happy.  For 
that  we  are  thankful  enough. 

It  take  me  longer  than  I  thought  to 
get  back  to  the  porch ;  always  a  little 
“picking  up”  here  and  there;  clothing  to 
be  put  away ;  the  last  eggs  that  were 
brought  in,  put  in  the  crate ;  and  it  is 
really  too  dark  to  read  when  I  join  Bill, 
“Shall  we  go  inside  to  finish  the  paper?” 
But  he  has  finished  all  he  cared  to  read 
just  now  and  is  well  content  to  sit  and 
smoke  and  watch  the  stars  come  out 
while  we  talk  and  rest. 

It  is  now  quite  dark.  The  barns  look 
shadowy  and  mysterious ;  the  hills  are 
dimly  outlined  against  the  sky.  The 
song  of  a  myriad  of  crickets  sounds  shril¬ 
ly,  reminding  us  that  soon  Autumn  will 
be  with  us  once  again.  The  ripening 
field  of  oats  beyond  the  hedge  of  Spiraea, 
rustles  and  whispers  in  the  evening 
breeze.  Tomorrow  the  team  will  be  pull¬ 
ing  the  binder  through  those  golden  acres 
if  the  day  is  fair.  Down  in  the  ever¬ 
greens  a  lonesome  sounding  owl  sends  out 
his  mournful  questioning :  “Who  ooo,  who 
ooo?”  while  through  all  the  night  sounds 
we  can  hear  the  murmur  of  the  good 
Spring  Brook  with  its  cheerful  song  of 
service  and  work  well  done ! 

You  may  think  our  evening  rather  dull 
and  commonplace?  Perhaps  it  is!  We 
will  not  quarrel  with  you,  or  anyone.  It 
would  not  suit  everyone.  It  does  not 
always  satisfy  us.  Sometimes  a  drive 
tempts  us;  sometimes  an  evening  with 
friends,  or  an  entertainment  in  town,  or 
the  movies.  But  usually  a  simple  home 
evening  like  this  contents  us  all.  Of 
course,  we  may  be  easily  satisfied  !  These 
conditions  may  not  justify  such  an  un¬ 
usual  “state  of  mind  !” 

But  we  should  enjoy  these  “common" 
gifts  while  they  are  given  us  Health 
and  strength  to  work  ;  eyes  to  see  all  the 
beauty  around  us — sunrise,  sunset,  the 
sudden  storm  and  the  rainbow  that  fol¬ 
lows;  there  are  so  many  pleasures  of 
every  day  that  are  never  fully  appreciated 
unless  some  accident  or  illness  suddenly 
deprives  us  of  them. 

A  deep  snore  from  the  big  chair  where 
Bill  reposes  reminds  me  it  is  time  to 
cease  pondering  and  seek  the  downy 
couch.  The  jangling  abomination  which 
announces  our  rising  hour,  says  it  is  now 
9:30  p.  m.  which  would  be  merely  the 
beginning  of  the  evening  in  some  places, 
but  is  usually  bed-time  at  our  house.  In¬ 
somnia  is  not  one  of  our  troubles. 

N.  Y.  STATE  FARMER’S  WIFE. 

Beginning  the  Poultry 
Business 

I  'am  planning  to  go  into  the  poultry 
raising  business.  What  breed  would  be 
best  to  raise  for  eggs  and  market?  I  have 
always  had  a  backyard  flock  and  have 
had  experience  for  10  years.  Do  you 
think  I  should  have  a  course  in  poultry 
Taising?  If  so,  where  can  I  find  such 
place?  J.  jt.  J. 

The  kind  of  fowls  that  should  be  raised 
will  depend  upon  the  requirements  of  the 
market  that  you  expect  to  supply.  If  you 
expect  to  produce  white  eggs  for  markets 
desiring  these,  the  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  will  answer  your  purpose,  though 
the  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  other 
light  breeds  are  preferred  by  some.  If 
you  wish  to  supply  meat  to  your  market, 
some  one  of  the  heavier  breeds,  like  the 
Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
etc.,  would  be  preferable.  Where  brown 
eggs  command  a  premium,  some  one  of 
these  breeds  would  he  best. 

Yes,  I  certainly  think  that  you  should 
have  a  course  in  poultry  raising  before 
embarking  upon  it  as  a  business.  You 
can  get  this  at  your  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  State  College,  Pa.,  or  at  one 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  other 
States,  the  one  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  being  a 
very  good  one.  If,  in  addition,  you  can 
have  a  practical  course  of  a  year  with 
some  good  poultry  keeper,  you  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  for  the  business.  You  need  the 
enthusiasm  and  confidence  that  a  course 
at  an  agricultural  school  will  give  you, 
and  then  you  will  need  to  have  some  of 
the  coeksureness  that  you  will  acquire 
there  knocked  out  of  you  by  actual  experi¬ 
ence  on  your  own  hook.  M.  b.  d. 


FARMER — " W t  ll  have 
enough  eggs  this  year  to 
afford  a  car;  I'll  get  it 
next  week .” 

PRACTICAL  WIFE  — 
“  Better  buy  more  regu¬ 
lator ,  too  —  so  we’ll  keep 
on  getting  eggs.  ’  ’ 


A-y 


Egg  Production  Doubled ! 

More  Eggs  a  Scientific  Certainty  When  Regulator  is  Used 


The  use  of  regulator  isn’t  a  fad! 
The  results  aren’t  imaginary! 
It  often  means  twice  as  many 
eggs.  Pratts  regulator  always 
speeds  up  laying  —  because  it 
gives  them  the  elements  hens 
need  for  making  eggs.  It  con¬ 
tains  fifteen  vital  things  that 
are  not  present  in  any  mash  you 
can  mix  or  buy. 

Hundreds  report  50%  increase 
in  eggs  within  ten  days  of  start¬ 
ing  to  use  Pratts  poultry  regu¬ 
lator.  Some  farms  have  doubled 
egg  production  by  this  scientific 
regulator.  Its  minerals  and 
vitamins  will  make  any  hen  a 


heavier  layer.  It  can’t  fail ;  it’s 
Nature.  Ask  any  poultryman 
who  makes  eggs  a  business. 

Your  hens  may  be  well-fed  and 
healthy,  but  nothing  takes  the 
place  of  the  rare  seeds,  herbs, 
roots,  and  other  ingredients  this 
regulator  provides.  They  help 
the  hen  turn  her  food  into  egg- 
yolks,  egg-whites,  egg-shells — 
better  eggs — more  eggs.  Sixty 
thousand  dealers  sell  regulator. 
If  it’s  Pratts,  results  axe  guaran¬ 
teed.  I*  REE  ;  ask  for  valuable 
illustrated  Poultry  book — a  new 
edition  ready  now — write  Pratt 
Food  Co.,  253  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia. 


Poultry 

Regulator 

"  Sold  and  guaranteed  by 
Seed,  feed  and  poultry  supply 
dealers  everywhere 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S  ttKE  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  IO  Days' Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Sand  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1 S  Milford,  Mass. 


COO  LIVER  OIL  for  BABY  CHICKS  $1.90  gal. 
Epsom  Saits,  U.S.P.,  lor  Poultry  &  Cattle  4c  lb. 
Sodium  Fluoride  lor  Poultry  Lice  .  .  21c  “ 

Para-Dichlorobenzine  for  Tree  Borers  45c  " 
Calcium  Cyanide  for  Rodents,  Insects,  etc.  19c  “ 
We  can  save  you  money  on  any  chemical  or  like 
material  of  proven  value  used  on  the  farm.  Write 
for  price  on  what  you  want. 

MILLER-LISZKA  CORPORATION 
2495  Atlantic  Ave.  Station  E  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  LEG  BANDS 

Band  Pullets  and  good  layers  now.  Seven  colors. 
75  cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  Westfield,  Mass. 

Used  Incubator  BARGAINS 

Newtown,  Wishbone,  Candee,  Prairie  State,  Cyphers 

New  Simplex,  Newtown  Hrooders  reduced.  Used  Newtown 
Brooders.  We  sell  and  install  new  Newtown  Incubators. 

WRITE.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  New  York 


white  of  Tf  ¥  r TC 
LEGHORN  I  U  LLL  1  3 

15  weeks  to  5  mos.  old 

Healthy,  well-developed,  from  Certified  Cock¬ 
erels  and  Selected  Hens,  stock  certified  three 
years.  Free  range,  milk-fed  birds.  Inspection 
welcomed.  $1.25  to  $1.75,  according  to 
age  and  development.  Immediate  delivery. 
Crating  cost  allowed  if  taken  at  farm. 
SANDANONAH  FARM,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyan-  P^llnf 0 
dotte,  White  Leghorn  l  UllClo 

5-mos.-old,  52  50  each;  4-mos. -old,  52.25 each.  Every 
bird  to  please  you  or  you  may  ship  back  at  once. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  The  Maples  Bristol.  Vermont 


S.  C.  Reds,  11 C.  B.  P. 
Rocks,  10c.  S.  C  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  he.,  and  Mixed  chicks, 
8c.  These  chicks  are  all  from 
free  range  stock.  Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free.  C.  O.  D. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

April  and  May  Pullets  SS“SJ5KK' 


.  well  developed 
from  certified 


stock,  $1.50  to  $2.25,  according  to  age  and  ma¬ 
turity.  Penny  &  Gordon,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Choice  Cockerels 

from  directly  imported  Barron  Strain,  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  with  pedigree*  of  272-314.  Large,  husky, 
farm  range  grown  birds.  March  hatched.  $2  to  $4 
each.  10  first  choice,  $30.  Shipped  on  Approval 

R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic.  Pa. 


200  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

May  hatched,  growing  nicely,  free  range,  well  bred  and 
hearty,  $1.50  as  they  run.  150  Leghorn  hens,  year  old 
last  April,  excellent  layers,  $1.15  if  taken  at  once.  Also 
150  R.  I.  Red  pullets,  extra  line,  $l.?5  each. 

Stockton  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm,  Stuck  ion,  N.  J.  *„  * 


JSL  O.  •\7V7\  XjEGHORN  PULLETS 

Ready  to  lay— $2.25  each.  Younger— $1 ,?6-$2.  Two 
Thousand  DESIRABLE  Pullets.  Ready  HOW  on  Square 
Deal  Basis.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N,  V, 


SAL  e  Three  Hundred  Cockerels,  White  Leghorns 

Grade  A,  Puritas  Springs  Farm’s  Strain,  230-2«7-Egg.  #2 
each.  Improve  your  strain  with  these  birds. 

Mount  Komblo  Poultry  Farm  Morristown,  N.  J. 


.  uiiuiu  UMU  wuunuibio  s. 


T*r  ,  „  ,,  ,,r  _  ,  —  —  ivcun.nunjwoou  aim 

Wyckott,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Trap-nested  free  range 
stock.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  them.  Write  for  Prices. 

SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  Elizavillc.  N.  Y. 


300  Pure  Bred  sc'0n»'b°  White  Leghorn  BIr°™n  Pullets 

April  hatched,  free  rangers,  milk  and  wheat  fed,  well 
grown  and  a  thrifty  lot.  $2  each. 

Vernon  R.  Lafler  Middlesex,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  No.  I 


Pure  Barron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

out  of  imported  sires  whose  dams  have  records  of  268  to 
289  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Cockerels.  82  50  to  *5;  Pullets, 

$2  up.  Pine  llurst  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Royal  Pa 


Pit  LI  FT<i  £A,n;v  hatched,  sa.so  each 

r  m-m-B-  m  W.  Leghorn,  B.  Rock,  W.  Wyandotte 

White  Creek,  New  York 


Bennie  Brook  Farm 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  250-egg  trapnested  pedigreed  stock. 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Mar. 
hatch,  $2.50;  April  hatch,  $2  each.  These  pul¬ 
lets  will  prove  layers  and  not  boarders.  Will  ship 
any  amount  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD  Box  51  Waltham.  Mass. 


nTTT  T  pnpOS.C.W.Leshoms, 
llJI  j  I  jPj  I  il  Young  strain.  April 
A  ^  A  hatched,  free  range 

grown,  52  each.  About  ready  to  lay.  52  25  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N  J. 


Wliifp  WvanJntioc  8000  (’ocks> Hens, Cockerels,  Pullets- 
TfllUC  It  jrdliUUUcS  Catalogue.  Special  price  on  Year], 
ing  Hens,  BOWDEN,  While  Wyandattc  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Obia 


Early  Hatched  White  Leghorn  8^^"*  stock.0'*: 

speefion  Invited.  Hall  Brother*  Wallingford,  Conn. 


C  19«s  Rocks  or  Wyandottes. 

Mixed,  10c;  Hens,  $2.50. 
S.  W.  KLINE  -  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  &eatche'!-  B-red- by  storrs 


flock  $1.75  to  $2. 


experts.  Selling  entire 

C.  H.  CHUBB  Palenvllle,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets  Freerangl-Blr- 

ron  Strain.  Fred  Heuer  SayvIHa,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  ^^mseTectedb^d^: 

Large,  vigorous  pullets,  $2  each.  NEIL  MORTON,  Uroton,  N.Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Please  read  the  inclosed  letter  from 
Authors’  and  Typists’  Service  Bureau, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  will  you  tell  me  if 
this  offer  is  all  right?  I  would  like  type- 
ing  to  do  at  home,  as  I  have  a  typewriter, 
and  cannot  leave  home  to  get  work. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  L. 

The  alleged  bureau  asks  $3  for  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  then  your  fortune  is  pictured 
as  easily  made.  It  is  another  of  the  con¬ 
temptible  easy-money  work-at-home 
schemes.  If  sufficient  number  of  typists 
can  be  induced  to  send  $3  to  the  pro¬ 
moters  there  will  be  no  need  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  applying  themselves  to  legitimate 
enterprises. 

I  would  like  your  opinion  of  a  certain 
medicine  known  as  “Viavi.”  According 
to  the  maker’s  pamphlet  this  is  a  vege¬ 
table  compound  highly  concentrated. 
Their  theory  is  as  follows :  If  a  steady 
supply  of  rich  pure  blood  is  sent  to  the 
ailing  part  of  the  body,  it  will  kill  disease 
and  build  up  the  tissues  so  that  a  nor¬ 
mal  condition  is  restored.  They  do  not 
claim  any  healing  powers  for  their  medi¬ 
cine,  which  comes  in  various  forms.  I 
listened  to  their  agent,  and  according  to 
her  there  is  nothing  practically  it  will 
not  do.  It  will  cure  the  most  advanced 
and  serious  cases  of  cancer,  diabetes, 
constipation,  nervousness,  etc.,  without 
end.  A  friend  of  mine  is  being  urged  to 
take  the  treatment  to  ward  off  what  may 
be  a  case  of  appendicitis.  I  told  her  not 
to  take  it,  and  advised  her  to  consult  her 
doctor.  The  price  varies  from  .$100  to 
$175  and  up,  I  presume.  The  high  price, 
according  to  the  agent,  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  some  vegetable  has  to  be  im¬ 
ported  from  Holland.  Of  course,  the 
agent’s  talk  sets  at  naught  the  medical 
profession,  and  is  contemptuous  of 
science  and  learning.  Doctors  are  brand¬ 
ed  as  ignorant  and  charlatans  preying  on 
the  people  for  their  money.  w.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  there  is  any  possibility  of  any  of 
our  friends  being  induced  to  part  with 
$100  or  more  for  “Viavi”  treatment,  it 
will  be  10  cents  well  invested  to  send  it 
to  the  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for 
the  pamphlet  upon  “Viavi,”  published  by 
this  association.  “The  Great  American 
Fraud,”  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  also 
published  by  this  association  at  the  same 
price  is  sufficiently  interesting  and  val¬ 
uable  to  justify  the  sending  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  dime  in  stamps.  As  to  our  opinion 
of  “Viavi,”  for  which  you  ask,  it  is  that 
this  “treatment,”  in  all  of  its  variations, 
is  one  of  the  moot  skillfully  conceived  and 
successfully  carried  out  fraudulent 
schemes  for  getting  money  from  the  sick 
and  distressed  that  has  ever  been  pro¬ 
moted  in  this,  or  any  other,  country. 
There  is  an  art  in  medical  quackery,  as 
in  other  things,  and  the  promoters  of  this 
bit  of  it  have  certainly  approached  near 
to  perfection  in  their  methods. 

Cancer  may  be  eradicated  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  if  removed  sufficient¬ 
ly  early.  If  allowed  to  remain  too  long, 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  become  hope¬ 
less.  What  language  can  express  the 
atrocity  of  those  who  cajole  sufferers 
from  this,  or  equally  serious  diseases,  in¬ 
to  postponing  the  necessary  measures  for 
their  cure  until  hope  is  gone,  and  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they,  the  patent 
nostrum  faker,  may  become  wealthy? 

We  have  a  number  of  claims  on  file 
against  the  Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner  (  o., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from  those  who  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  oil  burners  under  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction  or  money  back.  The 
burners  did  not  prove  satisfactory  in 
many  cases,  and  the  records  show  the 
concern  employed  the  “tiring  out”  pro¬ 
cess  by  correspondence  instead  of  cheer¬ 
fully  making  refund  under  the  guaran¬ 
tee.  Now  we  are  advised  the  business 
has  been  placed  in  receivership,  and  the 
only  prospect  of  adjustment  is  to  file 
claims  with  the  receiver,  Mr.  Orville 
Livingston,  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis 
Association  of  Credit  Men,  510  Locust 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  All  claims  should  be 
sworn  to  before  a  notary. 

The  collapse  of  this  company  is  a 
logical  outcome  of  the  deceptive  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  business  was  conducted 


with  special  reference  to  the  firm’s 
“guarantee.”  Not  all  business  conducted 
on  a  strictly  honorable  and  ethical  plane, 
is  successful,  but  a  mail-order  business 
that  is  conducted  on  any  other  than  a 
fair  and  square  basis  has  little  prospect 
of  success  for  any  length  of  time.  Such 
a  business  can  only  grow  through  satis¬ 
fied  customers.  The  record  of  this  con¬ 
cern  justifies  The  It.  N.-Y.  in  its  refusal 
of  the  advertising. 

Will  you  give  information  as  to  success 
of  patrons,  financial  standing  and  your 
opinion  as  to  value  of  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  help  offered  by  Fireside  Indus¬ 
tries,  Adrian,  Mich.,  branches  New  York 
City,  Chicago,  Paris?  Extract  from  let¬ 
ter  :  “Your  success  will  be  guaranteed. 
We  need  these  new  members  to  help  sup¬ 
ply  the  great  demand.  We  are  reducing 
the  membership  charge  next  20  days 
only.  Save  $10.50.”  Total  cost  ordi¬ 
nary  $50.  B.  M.  D. 

Maryland. 

The  Fireside  Industries  propose  to 
teach  decoration  and  marketing  of  art 
novelties  and  hold  out  the  allurement 
that  $3  to  $5  per  day  can  be  easily  made 
at  home  in  this  line  and  upwards  of  $5,- 
000  per  year  by  opening  an  “art  and 
gift  shop.”  The  membership  fee,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  received,  is  $37.56,  re¬ 
duced  for  a  short  time  only  from  $50. 
The  proposition  contains  all  the  standard 
varieties  of  bait  commonly  used  by  cor¬ 
respondence  school  and  work-at-home 
schemes.  The  prospect  of  easy  money  is 
dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  applicant, 
but  he  or  she  must  contribute  a  certain 
amount  to  gain  the  opportunity.  The 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  applicant  is 
definite  and  certain.  The  opportunity  to 
get  back  even  the  amount  invested  is 
very  uncertain.  Again  we  advise  our 
readers  to  look  with  suspicion  on  any 
“work-at-home”  proposition  requiring 
money  to  be  advanced  by  the  applicant, 
on  whatever  pretext. 

While  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  an  eastern  pa¬ 
per,  published  for  eastern  farmers,  I  have 
never  found  any  other  paper  that  com¬ 
pared  in  any  way  with  its  pages  for 
real  agricultural  news  and  discussions. 
“Publisher’s  Desk,”  “Hope  Farm  Notes,” 
and  “The  Pastoral  Parson”  were  alone 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  paper. 

Iowa.  A.  E.  B. 

This  comes  from  an  agricultural  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher  who  is  now  about  to  go 
on  a  farm  and  take  up  practical  work. 
Our  pride  has  always  been  in  publish¬ 
ing  a  paper  that  would  help  the  plain 
working  farmer  even  if  his  educational 
opportunities  had  been  limited ;  but  the 
reeult.  is  that  the  agricultural  student 
and  high-class  farmer  find  that  what 
helps  the  plain. farmer  helps  them  also. 
The  truth  is  we  had  a  suspicion  from 
the  first  that  this  would  be  true,  but 
it  is  pleasant  to  have  frequent  assur¬ 
ances  of  it. 

David  II.  Gardiner,  358  Walnut  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  sentenced  to  90 
days  in  the  Erie  County  jail  by  Judge 
Keeler  following  his  plea  of  guilty  to  a 
charge  of  fraudulent  advertising  brought 
against  him  as  a  result  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  and  complaint  by  the  Buffalo  Better 
Business  Commission.  Gardiner  on  Au¬ 
gust  14,  inserted  an  advertisement  in  a 
local  paper  under  the  name  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Valley  Coal  Company,  offering  hard 
coal  for  two  hours  only  the  following 
day  at  $10  a  ton.  The  advertisement  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Commission  as  soon  as  the  newspa¬ 
pers  were  on  the  street,  and  investigation 
showed  that  Gardiner  did  not  have  the 
merchandise  he  advertised.  As  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  coal  is  more  than  $10  a  ton, 
it  was  obvious  that  it  could  not  be  sold 
i*etail  at  this  price. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  first  con¬ 
viction  and  prison  sentence  for  violation 
of  the  New  York  State  advertising  law. 
The  prompt  action  of  the  Buffalo  Better 
Business  Bureau  no  doubt  saved  resi¬ 
dents  of  that  city  a  good  many  thousands 
of  dollars.  The  scheme  of  Gardiner  evi¬ 
dently  was  to  get  deposits  on  orders  for 
coal  at  the  low  price  and  then  skip. 


Mrs.  .Tones,  down  in  Maine,  was  much 
perturbed  by  a  missive  she  received  from 
her  sister  in  Boston.  “Jacob.”  said  she 
to  her  husband,  as  she  read.  “I  call  this 
downright  cruel.”  “What’s  the  matter?” 
asked  Jacob.  “Why.  in  this  letter  Mary 
tells  me  she  gels  help  in  raisin’  her  chil¬ 
dren  from  a  mother’s  club.  I  do  believe 
in  a  slipper  sometimes,  an’  a  good  birchin’ 
doesn’t  do  a  child  any  harm,  but  I  never 
used  any  club  on  my  offspring!” — Chi¬ 
cago  Journal. 


GstabWsbeA 


§>sTE hb$ 

TRADE  MARK 

UHDE^ 


MADE  OF  FINE  WOOLS 
MIXED  WITH  COTTON 

Seventy  Years  of  Reputation 

Made  to  Fit — Made  to  Wear 
A  protection  against  colds  and  sudden  chills 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  SHRINK 

Light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights 
Eight  Grades 

$2.25  to  $8.00  per  Garment 
Ask  Your  Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co. 

Glastonbury,  Conn.  Dept.  33 
Sample  Cuttings  Free 


UNION 

SUITS 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  TREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WE  WANT  YOU  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 

fllEAOMXAlB) 

The  Roofing  that  is  covered  with  PURE  LEAD 

APEX  GALVANIZED  ROOFING 

In  all  styles  and  gauges.  If  you  are  in  the 
market,  you  want  to  compare  our  price. 

All  freight  paid.  Write  for  samples  and  price. 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Box  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


More  for  Your  Money 


Send  for  prices  and  descriptions 
on  Unadilla  Round  Water  Tubs, 
Oblong  Cooling  Vats  and  Upright 
Storage  Tanks.  Strong,  correctly 
beveled,  well-made  from  best  stock 
in  Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir 
or  Cypress.  Bound  with  steel  ad¬ 
justable  hoops  or  bars. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  q 
Account  D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

Fnr  <5alp  in  P.ar  I  nlc  Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 
rur  OdlB  III  Udr  LOIS  ou]y  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant,  not  afraid  of  long  hours;  per¬ 
manent  position,  state  age,  weight,  nationality, 
wages  expected,  etc.  LONE  OAK  POULTRY 
FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTEI> — Farmer  and  assistant  married  men 
with  not  too  large  families  for  a  large  New 
England  general  dairy  farm;  must  be  intel¬ 
ligent  and  competent;  might  consider  shares 
with  man  who  can  produce  records,  he  is  a 
money  maker  and  steady;  milking  50  head;  use 
DeLaval  milking  machine;  send  all  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Address  WILLIAM  A.  BARTLE 
FARM,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Couple  on  dairy  farm;  wages  .$90 
monthly,  board  and  twb  furnished  rooms; 
man,  general  farm  hand;  woman,  cook  and 
bouseworker;  references.  J.  B.  HARRISON, 
Gardiner,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  for  small  country 
place;  six  cows;  must  know  milking,  separat¬ 
ing,  care  of  chickens;  married  man,  small  fami¬ 
ly.  DOCTOR  EDGAR,  Round  Hill,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 


WANTED  —  Assistant  matrons;  salary  and 
other  information  upon  application  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  State  Reformatory,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  men  wanted  to  work  in  modern  cow 
barn;  must  be  good  dry-hand  milkers;  $05 
per  month  and  board;  steady  employment; 
state  age  in  first  letter.  WINTERTHUR 
FARMS,  Winterthur,  Del. 

SHEPHERD  WANTED — About  March  1,  1925; 

married  man  only;  to  look  after  flock  of  Dor- 
sets;  good  modern  home  and  best  of  living  con¬ 
ditions  in  ideal  country;  must  be  thoroughly  ca 
pable  and  furnish  best  of  references;  state  full 
particulars  as  to  experience  in  application. 
WADDINGTON  FARM,  Wheeling,  W.  Ya. 


WANTED — Two  single  men'  to  work  on  dairy 
farm;  wages  $45  per  month  and  board. 
HENRY  NICOLL,  Principio  Furnace,  Cecil  Co., 
Md. 


WANTED — Single  man  28-38  for  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  driving  car.  FRANCE  FRUIT  FARM, 
Cornwallville,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  country  man  for  small  estate  to  care 
for  one  or  two  cows  and  horses,  garden, 
chores,  etc. ;  reasonable  pay,  furnished  cot¬ 
tage  with  bath,  light,  vegetables,  milk  and 
fuel;  also  woman  to  cook  and  do  housework 
for  family  of  two;  no  washing.  Address  BOX 
ISC,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  shoemaker,  best  habits,  for 
boys’  school;  also  caretaker  family  boys;  for 
particulars,  SUPERINTENDENT,  Training 
School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Working  farmer  for  80-acre  farm; 

dairy,  poultry,  fruit;  will  have  assistant; 
give  particulars,  witii  references  and  state 
wages  desired.  L.  LORE,  15  Spruce  St.,  New 
York  City. 


MARRIED  man  as  foreman  in  dairy  barn;  $75 
per  month  with  good  house,  firewood,  garden 
spot  and  milk.  ADVERTISER  5883,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  at  least  one 
year  as  testers  in  New*  York  cow-testing  as¬ 
sociations;  experience  in  feeding  and  in  ox»era- 
tion  of  Babcock  test  essential;  give  age,  school 
training,  dairy  or  farm  experience,  names  and 
address  of  former  employers.  Write  G.  W. 
TAILBY,  Jr.,  Animal  Husbandry  Department, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — All  round  married  farm  hand,  small 
family;  must  know  how  to  drive  Ford  car, 
good  milker;  house  has  improvements;  two 
quarts  milk  day,  firewood  and  $05  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5905,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  farm  hand; 

steady  position;  good  living  conditions;  sal¬ 
ary  $50  per  month.  ADVERTISER  5904,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  experienced  farm  hand  that 
can  milk;  wages  $50.  HOMEWOOD  FARM, 
Darien,  Conn. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman,  housework  in¬ 
cluding  laundry;  family  of  two;  good  con¬ 
genial  home  in  country.  ADVERTISER  5907, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  on  farm;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  wages.  E.  V.  BROWN,  Butler, 
N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  married  Jewish  farmer;  special¬ 
ized  in  dairy  and  crop;  salary  and  partner  in 
business;  good  future  for  right  party;  refer¬ 
ences  necessary.  Apply  90  PARK  ST.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Young  man  of  good  habits,  no 
smoker;  to  work  on  farm  and  do  chores;  give 
age  and  wages;  good  board  with  room.  ERNST 
F.  MEYER,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework,  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity,  good  pay  and  home;  all  improve¬ 
ments;  communicate  with  MRS.  CHAS.  F. 
GODFREY,  R.  D.  1,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FARMER  to  work  dairy  farm  on  shares;  fine 
opportunity.  ADVERTISER  5887,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  38  years  old,  wish 
position  as  caretaker  of  farm  in  Western 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER  5892, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  farm,  single,  middle- 
aged  man,  accustomed  to  cattle,  horses,  team 
work;  can  milk,  well  up  in  registered  sheep; 
state  particulars.  P.  E.  WILCOX,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
purebred  cattle,  producing  and  retailing  fancy 
market  milk,  construction  work,  handling  men, 
buying  and  selling;  will  furnish  high-class  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  5840,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM-HAND,  single,  44,  general  farm  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  place  on  or  before  November; 
small  wages  and  percentage.  GEO.  MARSH, 
Hilton,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  can  come  on  short 
notice;  reference.  248  ROOSEVELT  AVE., 
York,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  as  poultryman  or  assistant 
on  good  poultry  farm;  experienced  on  commer¬ 
cial  plant;  never  used  tobacco;  Protestant; 
Cornell  Winter  course  graduate;  available  No¬ 
vember  1.  ADVERTISER  5861,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  married,  expert  poul¬ 
tryman,  with  executive  and  business  ability 
is  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  5804, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager  or  superintendent  commer¬ 
cial  or  private  estate;  15  years’  experience, 
breeding,  incubating,  brooding  and  clerical  rou¬ 
tine;  best  of  references;  married.  SOMERSET 
FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  0,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


AN  ELDERLY  single  farmer  and  truck  gar¬ 
dener,  also  good  on  poultry,  wants  position 
on  farm  or  private  place  as  manager  or  care¬ 
taker;  particulars  with  salary.  ADVERTISER 
5877,  care  Rural  Nq>v-Yorkur. 


FOREMAN-MANAGER,  small  general  dairy 
farm,  estate;  American,  refined,  reliable,  mar¬ 
ried,  baby,  raised  on  farm,  farmed  for  self  10 
years,  no  college  graduate.  ADVERTISER  5878, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER  with  girl  6  years  desires  position  in 
family  of  adults  by  October  1 ;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5891,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  man  caretaker  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  place,  good  gardener  and  general 
workman;  wife,  cook,  general  housework;  ref¬ 
erence.  EDGAR  E.  OIIAMPLIN,  Randolph, 
N.  H. 

a 

A  FRUIT  GROWER  of  wide  experience,  who  is 
qualified  to  handle  a  large  acreage,  wishes  to 
receive  offers  from  those  who  need  a  practical, 
working  orchard  manager;  will  be  at  liberty 
November  15.  ADVERTISER  5888,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  26,  fully  experienced  in  orchard  work, 
and  capable  of  acting  as  foreman,  wants 
place  for  next  year.  Address,  ADVERTISER 
5889,  care  Rural  NewLYorker. 


WORKING  manager  who  can  make  your  farm 
a  paying  business;  34,  married,  one  child: 
now  operating  700-acre  dairy-poultry  and  fruit 
farm;  life  time  experience  in  modern  and 
scientific  farming;  am  educated  and  practical 
and  can  bring  reliable  help  along.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  and  manager  for  country 
place  wish  position  at  once.  ADVERTISER 
5885,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  manager  on  modern  farm  or  pri¬ 
vate  estate,  life  experience  with  stock,  crops; 
no  children;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
5884,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OROHARDIST  and  tree  surgeon,  general  care 
of  fruit  and  shade  trees;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  5895,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Opportunity  as  farm  manager,  thor 
oughly  experienced  all  farm  and  stock  opera¬ 
tions,  farm  machinery,  tractor  and  automobile; 
reliable,  married,  American,  30  years  old. 
JOHN  RONNER,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  55,  reliable,  con¬ 
scientious  worker  wishes  responsible  position 
as  caretaker,  general  handy  man,  all  repaiis, 
gardening,  cow,  horse,  poultry;  private  estate 
only.  ADVERTISER  5896,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  test  cow  milker,  or  work¬ 
ing  herdsman ;  single,  life  time  experience. 
ADVERTISER  5897,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  wants  position;  college 
graduate,  39,  small  family;  experienced; 
purebred  stock,  farm  account,  fruit  and  farm 
crops;  handling  help  efficiently;  references 
given.  ADVERTISER  5898,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  caretaker  and  handy  man 
wants  a  responsible  position;  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing'  full  charge  of  any  size  place;  have  years 
of  proven  ability  and  up-to-the-minute  methods 
in  building  and  laying  out  place;  if  you  have 
the  place  I  have  the  brains;  three  adults  in 
family;  state  particulars,  wages.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once  by  experienced  farmer, 
position  as  superintendent  of  dairy  farm; 
am  ex-farm  owner;  have  had  wide  experience 
in  all  branches  of  farm  management  as  mana¬ 
ger  of  purebred  stock  farm;  would  consider 
share  basis;  small  family;  must  be  near  good 
school  and  church;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5906,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  married,  all  round  dairy  farmer, 
age  45,  handle  all  farm  and  dairy  equipment 
and  produce  high-grade  or  certified  milk;  East 
or  South.  BOX  37,  Teaticket,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  mi'ker  either  machine  or  by 
hand,  single,  American,  26  years  old,  open 
for  position  October  12;  wages  expected  $80 
per  month  with  room  and  board.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UTILITY  man,  married,  position  on  estate  or 
modern  farm;  do  farm  work,  repair  work, 
drive  cars  and  tractors.  ARTHUR  LEWIS,  West 
Falmouth,  Mass. 


YOUNG  married  man,  honest  and  reliable,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  assistant  on  poultry  farm. 
ADVERTISER  5911,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  with  19  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  on  commercial  and  private 
plants  desires  first-class  position;  finest  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5909,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  wish  position  as  work¬ 
ing  manager;  15  years’  experience  in  all 
branches  of  agriculture;  general  farm  crops, 
vegetable  and  landscape  gardening,  live  stock 
including  poultry,  machinery;  references;  S8 
years  old,  married,  no  children.  ADVERTISER 
5910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  country  gentleman’s 
place  as  farmer-gardener  or  caretaker;  can 
drive  car;  wife  willing  to  do  some  housework; 
reference;  eight:  years  in  one  place,  two  in  last 
place;  reason  for  change  owner  sold  out.  Ad¬ 
dress  C.  BOOMSMA,  care  John  DeOld,  334  North 
11th  St.,  Frospect  Park,  Faterson,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man  wishes  to  cook  on  farm.  O.  HESS, 
823  Oak  St.,  West  Hoboken,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged  man,  understands  care  of 
vegetables,  flowers  and  poultry,  no  cow;  wife, 
plain  cook  or  housework,  no  laundry;  capable 
of  taking  charge  of1  gentleman’s  place;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  5912,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  specialty  Guernsey  cattle;  devel¬ 
oped  two  famous  herds;  successful  advanced 
registry  work;  world’s  record;  showing;  100  bac¬ 
teria  milk  production;  farm  business  develop¬ 
ment;  capacity  from  help;  record  spotless; 
American;  married;  35.  ADVERTISER  5915, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  game  keeper  or  poultry- 
man  by  experienced  man;  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  5899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 206-acre  farm;  50  acres  timber;  35 
Holsteins;  17  Lakenvelders;  team,  wagons, 
sleighs,  hand  tools,  farm  machinery,  milker,  100 
tons  hay,  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


THREE  bearing  orchards,  with  crops  of  Stark 
Delicious  and  other  good  varieties,  near  rail¬ 
road  town;  modern  improvements;  fine  climate; 
at  $6,000,  $7,500,  $16,000;  easy  terms.  OVER- 
BROOK  ORCHARD  Co.,  Saluda,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — State  road  farm,  265  acres,  mile 
to  post  office,  high  school,  depot,  etc. ;  40  head 
registered  cattle,  all  stock,  grain  and  equip¬ 
ment;  $12,000,  part  cash;  come  or  write.  J.  W. 
FLINT,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  2  miles  from  Pottstown;  825  apple 
trees,  standard  varieties;  5  acres  peaches;  two 
tons  of  grapes  yearly;  pears,  cherries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  currants  and  asparagus  in  abundance;  stone 
house  and  barn;  20  acres  woodland;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  deal  includes  all  crops  and  machinery, 
Fordson  tractor,  Bean  power  sprayer,  horses, 
chickens  and  bees;  bargain  at  $10,000;  farm 
alone  $8,500;  act  promptly.  F.  H.  YARNALL, 
934  High  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


TO  RENT — A  poultry  plant,  on  a  farm  In 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  well  located  with  a 
southern  exposure;  correspondence  solicited.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5846,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  of  158  acres,  located  on  Delaware  River 
in  Sullivan  County,  suitable  for  boarding 
house  or  camp;  will  divide  to  suit.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUITABLE  home  for  retired  business  man  or 
country  physician  in  small  village  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  sale  at  a 
sacrifice.  E.  C.  ROGERS,  Executor,  Hudson 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  214  acres  near  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.;  two  houses,  three  barns  with  base¬ 
ment;  two  miles  from  milk  station,  one  mile 
from  village;  price,  $12,000;  no  trading.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5879,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  commuting  home  and  farm,  modern  9- 
room  house,  about  15  acres,  6  outbuildings,  19 
miles  New  York  City  or  will  divide.  OWNER, 
Box  152,  Tappnn,  N.  Y. 


WILT,  sell  80-aere  Connecticut  farm;  fine  build¬ 
ings,  11  cows,  2  horses,  chickens,  machinery 
and  crops  included;  $7,000,  terms.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5880,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  country  home  in  village, 
10  miles  from  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  120  miles 

from  New  York;  bus  and  railroad;  10-room  house 
in  best  condition,  all  modern  improvements; 
on  three  acres  land;  $6,500;  send  for  photo. 
ADVERTISER  5882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Fine  Chester  County,  Pa.,  farm; 

345  acres,  valuable  timber,  good  meadows, 
well-cultivated  land;  long  growing  season; 
large  barn  and  other  buildings;  brick  house,  14 
rooms;  new  frame  tenant  house;  for  details, 
apply  to  CLARA  E.  M.  TWOIIIG,  Oxford, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Large  successful  j)oultry  farm  and 
hatchery,  near  Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton, 
Pa.:  best  markets;  1,800  layers,  6,000  chicks, 
16,000-egg  capacity;  easy  terms;  write  for  more 
details.  ADVERTISER  5893,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  by  an  experienced  farmer, 
farm  fully  equipped,  near  high  school.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5894,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Waterfront  farm  on  Eastern  Shore 
Maryland;  give  full  description,  location  and 
price.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  661,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 31  acres,  just  Off  State  road,  2Vj 
miles  to  railroad;  good  buildings,  tools,  crops, 
lots  of  fruit;  mail  delivered;  $1,900;  cash 
down,  $1,000.  ADVERTISER  5901,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 5-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 

buildings  almost  new;  located  in  the  best  sec¬ 
tion  of1  Vineland.  C.  YAKE,  Oak  Road,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


FARM  BARGAIN — 100  acres  with  stock,  equip¬ 
ment  and  crops,  $2,250;  land  mostly  level, 
woodlot,  100  maples,  good  springs,  fair  house, 
good  barn,  near  school,  central  east  New  York; 
write  owner.  ADVERTISER  5902,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — 40  to  60-acre  farm  within 
50  miles  of  New  York  City  with  option  to 
buy.  ADVERTISER  5903,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Beautiful  farm,  159  acres,  11- 
room  house,  running  water,  large  woodlot,  30 
acres  level  meadow,  free  from  stone,  hay  in 
barn:  $3,000,  $1,500  cash.  OWEN  JOHNSON, 
Chester  Depot,  Vt. 


SMALL  farm  with  modern  buildings  on  State 
road,  Middletown-SaybrOok.  ADVERTISER 
5886,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


75  ACRES,  general  purpose  farm,  good  soil  lo¬ 
cation,  alone  or  equipped;  owner.  E.  B.  WIL¬ 
KINS,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARM,  2  or  4  acres,  8-room  house, 
all  improvements;  best  location  in  Vineland. 
Address  EMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — lOO-acre  farm,  good  buildings; 

would  trade  for  city  property  or  timber  lot. 
BOX  NO.  272,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FARM  wanted  for  cash,  not  over  $1,000,  about, 
50  miles  from  New  York.  JACOBSON,  58 
Moore  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  SELL  my  200-acre  farm  in  Central 
New  York  State;  good  soil,  good  buildings, 
good  location;  bargain  for  right  man.  G.  A. 
BRICKER,  110  Kenworth  ltd.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR.  SALE — Potter  portable  poultry  house, 
14x100  ft.,  equipped;  good  condition.  BEN 
AYR  POULTRY  FARM,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 140-acre  dairy  farm,  machinery, 
splendid  location.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Within  100  miles  New  York  City, 
20  acres  or  more,  preferably  on  State  road 
near  school.  E.  B.  LANE,  379  Webster  Ave., 
Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  farm  from  5  to  20  acres  in 
New  York  State  on  or  near  State  road,  within 
1  or  2  miles  from  live  village  and  depot;  house 
and  out, -buildings  in  A1  condition;  telephone 
and  electricity  available;  spring  water  at 
house  and  barn;  timber  and  fruit  for  home  use; 
address  giving  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER.  5014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIX-ACRE  poultry  and  asparagus  farm,  5-room 
house,  two  new  poultry  houses,  garage  and 
stable;  near  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  0.  II.  MARTIN¬ 
SON,  363  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FLORIDA,  furnished  cottages,  Lynn  Haven  on 
St.  Andrews  Bay;  $150,  six  months;  booklets, 
pictures,  write  C.  D.  MARSH,  270  Tenetly  ltd., 
Englewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — -Farm  of  142  acres,  in  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J. ;  good  buildings,  easy  access  to 
two  railroads;  land  produces  big  crops;  will  be 
priced  to  sell.  ADVERTISER  5916,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  Of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIND, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  clover,  $7.80;  buckwheat, 
$6;  40  lbs.  clover  $5.60,  buckwheat  $5,  here; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  third  zone,  clover  $2, 
buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  0.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


APPLE  GRADERS,  2,  for  sale;  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  JOHN  R.  SAItLE,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Buckeye,  Mammoth,  Cyphers  lamp 
^  incubators.  GLENROAD  FARM,  Bloomsbury, 


HONEY — Glover  extracted,  $7.80  per  60-lb.  can; 

buckwheat,  $6;  clover  eOmb  honey,  $5.50  for 
24  sections;  buckwheat,  $4.50;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y 

i _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — A  steam  portable  saw  mill,  capac¬ 
ity  5,000  ft.  a  day;  all  equipped  ready  for 
business;  Buckeye  engine;  reason  for  selling, 
no  logs  to  saw.  O.  G.  BRIAN,  Dykemans,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Alfalfa  hay,  Timothy  hay  and 
mixed  hay;  Write  for  prices.  LESTER  W. 
BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent,  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years.  This  is 
real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Home  for  young  dog,  female,  cross 
Fox  terrier.  ADVERTISER  5881,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered.  BAR¬ 
CLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HOME-MADE  chocolate  fudge,  50  cents  pound; 

remittance  with  order;  money  order  preferred. 
SADIE  BLUBAUGH,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Box  171, 
Frostburg,  Md. 


COLT  ACETYLENE  gas  plant,  50  lights,  fix¬ 
tures,  globes  for  six  rooms;  $50;  reason  f<  r 
selling,  have  electricity.  MAIItS,  It.  D.  93, 
Suffern,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Gold  skin  sweet  potatoes  to  mv 
friends,  and  new  ones  to  form  I  offer  at 
$3.75  per  bbl. ;  hampers,  $1.50.  F'.  E.  LOOMIS, 

East  New  Market,  Md. 


30x3,  30x314 ,  32x4  cord  tires  and  tubes  cheap. 
SIMMS,  Lake,  N.  Y. 


GRAPES  FOR  SALE,  Goodstone.  ELM  TREE 
FARM,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK  ;; 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens,  ° 
there  wUl  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit  1 1 
in  knowing  just  how  the  account  stands.  1 1 
This  hook  will  tell  the  whole  story.  11 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time,  1 1 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time.  1  ’ 
Simple  and  Practical.  1 ' 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25  ! ! 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  o 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  I 

'♦••••••••♦♦  «--<-♦  «#«>>«  •  •  1 


IIA.Y  A.IOT>  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  No  2  Timothy,  light  and  heavy  clover 
mixed,  first  and  second  cutting  alfalfa.  Also  oat,  wheat, 
rye  straw,  Baled  Shavings.  Ask  for  delivered  prices. 
SAMUEL  DEUEL  -  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


Wanted— Cu/er  Apples  in  Car  Lots 

State  Price.  F.  B.  PERRY  Fairfield,  Conn. 


Cider  Apples  Wanted  s t'ep h e n1r e \ h old s ,^s ou\ h HoVwaik, conn, 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


The  big  Kalamazoo 
factory, 

covering  13  acres 


Get  your  coto>  of  this 
newTViEEbook  today! 


at  This  Great  Sale 

Prices  Smashed!  The  biggest  Sale  in  our  24 
years  is  on!  Here’s  a  lifetime  opportunity. 
Get  a  high  quality  stove,  range  or  furnace 
direct  from  the  factory  at  a  tremendous  sav¬ 
ing.  Send  for  my  big  FREE  catalog  today- 
full  of  new  models,  new  features,  new  ideas, 
and  prices  so  low  as  to  be  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able.  No  matter  where  you  buy  your  stove 
or  range  someone  buys  it  from  the  factory 
first— why  not  you?  Here’s  my  platform— 
30  days  trial ,  360  days  approval  test  on  any¬ 
thing  you  order;  cash  or  easy  payments — some 
as  low  as  $3.00  monthly;  $100,000  bank  bond 
guarantee  on  everything — youdon't  risk  a  penny; 
24  hour  shipment;  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


PFRFECr 


Cash  or  b 
Easy  Si 
Payments  >  r 

I’ll  notonly  sell  you  1 

any  one  of  the  200  1 . 

bargains  in  this  cat-  ij 
alog  at  bedrock  factory  price  but  I’ll  give  you  the  most 
liberal  down  payment  proposition  of  which  you  have  ever 
heard.  Think  of  it— some  as  low  as  $3  down  and  $3  a 

month.  You  wi'.l  scarcely  miss  the  payments  and  the  stove  or  furnace 
will  be  yours,  fully  paid  for,  almost  before  you  realize  it.  Can  you 
afford  to  put  up  with  an  old,  worn-out  range  or  can  you  afford  to  put 
off  the  purchase  of  a  furnace,  when  you  can  take  advantage  of  this 
wonderful  opportunity  ?Thousandsof  others  are  writ¬ 
ing  for  this  new  money-saving  book— you  should, too. 


Wmm 


Vr*"'"'  Customers 

Over  half  amillionKal- 
W  t  *  amazoo  owners  praise 

£.  Kalamazoo  quality.  You  find  these  owners  in  every 
county  in  the  country —some  live  near  you.  We  will  send 
you  their  names  with  our  catalog.  Ask  them !  They  will 
tell  you  that  you  can’t  make  a  mistake  when  you  order 
from  Kalamazoo.  Our  big  business  has  been  built  by  our 
pleased  customers  who  have  recommended  Kalamazoo 
quality  to  their  friends.  For  24  years  Kalamazoo  has 
specialized  in  quality  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 


24  years  in  business 
530,000  Satisfied  Customers 
Factory-to-you  prices 
200  styles  and  sizes 
30  day  trial— 360  day  approval  test 
24  hour  shipment 
Cash  or  easy  payments 
$100,000  bank  bond  guarantee  in¬ 
sures  satisfaction  or  money  back 
•Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
•Above  all  else— quality 


/  360  Day 
Approval 
Test 


30  Days 
Trial 


You  Buy  on  this 
GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  all  articles  listed  and 
shown  in  our  catalog  to  be  exactly 


Place  stove,  fur- 
II  nace,  range,  or  anything  you  desire  to  purchase 
U  from  our  catalog,  in  your  home  for  30  days.  Use 
it  freely.  Put  it  to  every  test.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly  delighted,  if  you  are  not  100% 
satisfied,  if  it  is  not  every  thing  we  claim  it  to  be,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  everything  you  have  paid,  including  freight  charges.  Isn’t  that  fair? 
Could  you  ask  for  anything  better?  You  can’t  tell  what  a  stove  or  furnace  islike  until 
you  actually  use  it  in  your  own  home.  Now  I’ll  go  even  farther— I’lllet  you  have  any¬ 
thing  in  our  catalog  on  a  360  day  approval  test.  Where  in  the  world  can  you  beat  a 
r — „  proposition  like  that?  Above  all  else— QUALITY. 

Saved  $75.00  on  ' 

Furnace 

Gentlemen 1 1  is  with  much 
pleasure  I  tell  you  we  have 
the  Rexinstalled  and  work¬ 
ing.  So  far  it  gives  perfect 
satisfaction,  is  strongly 
made  and  easily  operated. 

1  n fact,  X  think  itis  one  of  / 
the  bestinvestments  ever  / 
made  as  our  house  flow  is  / 
warm  night  and  day  and  / 

I  know  I  have  at  least  / 
saved  §75.00  by  buying  / 
a  Rex  and  installing  j 
it  myself.  ...  i 

Sincerely,'  j 

Mr.  Jason  Wray,  c/O  / 

The  Ridge  Way  Farm,  I 
Fremont,  Mich.  \  j 
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A  Young,  New  Jersey  Farmer  and  Part  of  the  Corn  Crop 


Must  Have 


Buy  Direct  from  Mill, at  Wholesale! 
Build  This  Fall!  Quick  Shipment! 


During  the  early  summer  slump 
in  the  wholesale  market,  we  se¬ 
cured  thousands  of  feet  of  timber 
—fine,  clear,  straight-grained  ma¬ 
terial — at  prices  way  below  ac¬ 
tual  value.  Our  mills  have  been 
busy  all  summer  turning  this  into 


highest  grade  lumber  and  mill- 
work.  Now  our  stocks  are  com¬ 
plete  in  every  department,  and 
you  can  buy  this  fineGordon-Van 
Tine  quality  material  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices  — far  below  what 
local  markets  have  to  charge. 


These  Books! 

If  You  Want  to  Get 

the  LOWEST  PRICES 
on  Building  Material! 


\  pee-B00^ 

4  S^d  1 
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Crop  prices  are  up !  Gordon-Van  Tine  prices  are  down !  This  is  your  opportunity 
to  get  more  for  your  wheat,  corn,  live  stock  or  dairy  products  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Armistice  was  signed !  Whether  it  is  a  house,  barn,  hoghouse,  lumber  for 
a  job  or  plumbing  for  a  bathroom,  you  must  have  Gordon-Van  Tine  books  and 
latest  wholesale  prices.  Are  you  using  these  money-saving  books?  If  not,  write 
for  them  NOW !  Everything  highest  quality  —  and  a  20-year  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
tee,  backed  by  over  $1,000,000  resources! 

Gordon- Van  Tine  Home  No.  516 

5  rooms— living  room,  dining 
room,  2  bedrooms,  kitchen  with 
pantry-case,  and  bathroom. 

Unusually  well  arranged 
and  comfortable. 

Materials 


$1538 


|  op  . . "  _  * 

\ 

Mail 

This  Coupon  Today! 

These  books  are  the  price-makers  of  the  country.  You  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without  them.  When  you  use  them  to  check  up  prices 
you  are  offered  elsewhere,  you  will  invariably  send  your  order  to 
Gordon-Van  Tine. 


Book  of 

200  Home  Plans 

Shows  bungalows, 
Colonial,  town  and 
farm  homes;  plans, 
photos,  specifications. 


Building  Material 
Catalog 

Everything  for 
building,  remodel¬ 
ing  or  repairing  at 
wholesale  prices. 


Book  of  Farm 
Buildings 

654 sizes  and  kinds 
of  barns,  hog  and 
poultry  houses  and 
farm  buildings. 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Barn  No.  402, 30  x  30 

Real  bargain  in  a  gambrel-roof  barn.  All  framing 
cut-to-fit.  Strong  braced-rafter  roof.  Comnlete 
with  hardware,  paint,  nails  and  factory 
built  doors. 


$799 


You 


Free  Estimates— Send  Us  Your  Bills  to  Figure 

You  will  probaoly  find  just  the  needs,  or  send  us  your  lumber 
home  or  barn  you  want  in  our  bills.  We  figure  them  FREE  and 
catalogs.  But  if  you  don’t,  or  have  send  estimate  by  first  mail.  Find 
some  special  job  in  _  out  how  Gordon- VanTine  can  save 
mind,  tell  us  your  for  you  on  top  quality  material. 

Write  For  FREE  Books  Today ! 

Over  200,000  customers  find  Gordon-Van  Tine  Building  Books 
save  them  15%  to  50%.  Mail  coupon  or  write  for  them  now. 


Garages,  $87  Up 

Ready-cut.  Save 
money  by  build¬ 
ing  yourself. 


Just  a  Few  of  Our  5,000  Bargains 


Jap-a-Top  Slate-Surfaced 
Roofing 

Green  or  red;  85 
lbs.  to  roll.  Com¬ 
plete  with  nails  and 
cement.  Fire-resist¬ 
ing;  guaranteed  15 
years.  Other  grades 
at  lower  prices. 

$  *1  95  Per 

JL  - Roll 


Lumber  Mouldings 
Shingles  Stairs 
Lath  Bathroom  & 

Flooring  Plumbing 
Windows  Supplies 
Doors  Paints  & 

Roofing  Varnish 
Glass  Furnaces 


WINDOWS 


Two-Light  Check  Rail 
Window 

Best  White 
Pine.  Well 
glazed,  24  x  26. 

(See  Book  for 
other  sizes) . 


$2<>2 


Four  Big 
Mills 

Davenport,  la. 
Chehaiis,  Wash. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

We  ship  from  one 
nearest  you. 


Gordon-VanTine  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1865 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  back 

440  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


Our  20-Year 

Guarantee 

We  are  the  only 
concern  in  the  build- 
ing  business  that 
gives  you  a  20-year 
guarantee.  Backed 
by  resources  of  over 
$1,000,000.00. 


You  can  save  $200  to  $1,000  or  more  on  your  home  by  buying 

at  wholesale  prices  direct  from  mill 
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Radio  That  is  Und  erst  an  dable 


TUBY  THE  PRINCIPLES.  —  We 
have  told  you,  in  a  general  way, 
some  of  the  things  that  radio  can 
do  for  all  of  us,  whether  we  live  in 
a  city  or  on  a  farm ;  yet  to  benefit 
from  this  new,  yet  old,  invention  we 
should  understand  some  of  the  things  that  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  make  'better  use  of  it.  Without  going  into 
technicalities  we  can  get  a  few  of  the  principles  that 
govern  the  working  of  radio,  and  I  believe  that  by 
comparing  radio  with  something  with  which  we  are 
familiar  will  help  us  all  to  get  a  working  knowledge, 
so  that  when  we  do  have  a  radio  set  we  will  not  be 
disappointed  or  discouraged  by  its  seeming  difficul¬ 
ties.  We  are  all  familiar  with  automobiles;  we 
know  that  at  times  they  “balk”  or  something  goes 
wrong,  that  our  gasoline  does  not  give  the  mileage 
that  we  expect,  hut  by  careful  attention  to  keeping 
water,  oil  and  gasoline  supplied  we  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  traveling  for  business  or  pleasure  at  any 
time  we  wish.  Just  so  it  is  with  radio.  Comparing 


thousands  of  miles  to  places  you  had  only  dreamed 
of  and  never  expected  to  visit. 

SIMPLICITY  OF  OPERATION. — The  idea  that 
many  have  as  to  how  difficult  it  is  to  operate  a  radio 
set  is  wrong,  for  it  is  simple  to  understand  and 
much  simpler  to  operate.  A  very  few  minutes  will 
enable  you  to  “tune-in”  some  broadcasting  station 
and  like  a  car,  the  more  you  become  familiar  with 
it,  the  more  you  will  get  out  of  it.  Have  you  for¬ 
gotten  how  the  car  wanted  to  zig-zag  across  the 
street  the  first  time  you  tried  to  steer  it.  then  how 
with  practice  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  steer  with 
one  hand?  So  again  with  radio,  the  first  time  you 
tune  it  (steer  the  car)  it  may  go  this  way  and  that, 
but  each  time  will  see  a  big  improvement  in  your 
handling  and  before  many  nights  you  will  smile  at 
other  members  of  your  family  as  they  try  to  learn 
how  it  works. 

VARYING  CONDITIONS.  —  There  are  a  few 
things  we 'must  understand  and  always  remember; 
radio  sets  are  not  made  that  have  an  unlimited 


Winter  and  Spring  are  the  three  seasons  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  give  satisfactory  results,  while 
Summer,  including  late  Spring  and  very  early  Fall, 
will  not  give  the  results  that  are  obtainable  at  the 
other  seasons;  a  great  deal  of  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Summer  we  have  more  lightning 
and  electrical  disturbances  that  interfere  with  radio 
and  so  spoil  much  of  our  pleasure  from  it.  Some 
Summer  days,  and  this  past  Summer,  only  about 
two  out  of  three  days  may  be  expected  to  be  good, 
and  at  other  times  a  week  or  more  of  good  recep¬ 
tion  can  be  had.  This  past  Summer  I  have  only 
missed  six  or  eight  days  that  I  have  not  listened  to 
the  weather  reports  and  received  them.  (The  weath¬ 
er  man  had  a  fondness  for  rain,  I  found  out!) 
Thunderstorms  or  being  away  from  home  prevented 
me  from  listening-in  on  those  few  nights. 

BROADCASTING  STATIONS.  —  Scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  are  about  500  broad¬ 
casting  stations,  owned  by  electric  manufacturing 
companies,  newspapers,  hotels  and  individuals. 


27 le  Hen  With  One  Chicken.  Fig.  524 


it  to  the  automobile,  we  have  a  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion,  which  through  special  apparatus  sends  out 
speeches,  music  and  entertainment;  this  then  is  our 
automobile  factory  manufacturing  cars  of  different 
types.  We  do  not  care  what  kind  of  machinery  is 
used  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  it  is  the  finished 
product  that  we  desire.  Next  compare  a  radio  re¬ 
ceiving  set  with  your  automobile.  Your  gasoline, 
water  and  oil  and  batteries  are  the  same  as  the  bat¬ 
teries  required  to  operate  your  radio  set.  If  you 
run  out  of  gas  your  car  stops.  Just  so  with  your 
radio;  should  you  let  the  batteries  run  down  and 
not  recharge  them  or  supply  new  ones,  your  radio 
will  cease  to  work.  You  turn  the  spark  and  gas 
levers  to  get  the  most  power  out  of  your  engine; 
just  so  with  the  radio,  as  you  have  to  make  slight 
adjustments  to  its  engine,  called  a  “detector,”  to  get 
the  best  results.  You  start  your  car,  the  same  as 
turning  on  the  switch  of  your  radio,  grasp  your 
steering  wheel  and  steer  the  car  in  the  direction 
you  wish  to  go,  and  so  the  same  with  radio ;  you 
grasp  a  knob  and  by  carefully  turning  you  so  make 
the  set  take  you  where  you  wish,  to  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago  or  New  York ;  rather  you  bring  these  cities 
to  you  while  you  sit  comfortably  in  a  chair,  with 
the  family  around  you  all  listening  to  the  bedtime 
stories  for  the  children,  the  talk  on  household 
economy,  the  market  reports,  a  Farm  Bureau  speak¬ 
er.  a  famous  violinist  and  other  musical  numbers, 
and  last  the  time  signals  and  weather  reports  from 
Washington.  You  and  your  whole  family  have 
traveled  in  a  short  space  of  time  hundreds  and  even 


range.  Some  are  better  than  others,  and  will  do 
more,  but  all  have  their  limitations.  Weather  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as  heat,  cold,  clouds,  fog,  rain  and 
varying  barometric  pressure  all  affect  the  results, 
and  at  times  it  is  impossible  to  receive  anything  at 
all.  Your  location,  whether  on  a  hill  or  valley, 
whether  summnded  by  trees,  buildings,  telephone 
and  power  lines,  will  make  varying  differences;  and 
then  the  care  used  in  installing  your  set,  such  as 
proper  insulation  and  earth  connection,  will  make 
the  difference  between  good  or  poor  receiving. 

THE  PERSONAL  ELEMENT.— Just  as  we  clas¬ 
sify  automobile  drivers  as  careful,  good,  poor, 
careless  or  reckless,  so  we  have  the  ones  who  take 
care  of  their  sets,  operate  them  carefully  and  learn 
from  experience  so  that  they  get  good  results,  and 
others  will  always  be  poor,  as  they  do  not  care. 
There  is  also  the  difference  in  handling;  some  have 
the  “knack”  of  learning  quickly,  and  can  with  steady 
hands  make  very  fine  and  close  adjustments  of  the 
different  control  knobs,  while  others  are  somewhat 
clumsy  and  will  have  difficulty  in  making  the  finer 
adjustment  for  the  best  results.  Some  are  born 
wanderers,  and  are  for  ever  trying  to  see  how  many 
broadcasting  stations  they  can  hear,  and  never  take 
time  to  hear  one  or  tune  it  in  to  its  best  point;  others 
are  stay-at-homes,  and  after  getting  a  station  stretch 
themselves  comfortably  before  the  fire  and  have  a 
full  evening’s  enjoyment. 

THE  BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR.— The  best  average 
results  are  obtained  in  the  Winter,  when  the  air  is 
cold  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Fall, 


These  broadcasting  stations  are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  our  government,  and  are  not  permitted  to 
send  out  certain  classes  of  broadcasts.  A  licensed 
operator  is  located  at  each  station,  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  see  that  the  laws  and  regulations  are  observed. 
Each  broadcasting  station  is  given,  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  a  series  of  letters  called  “call  letters,”  no  two 
stations  having  the  same  combination  of  letters.  It 
is  by  the  call  letters  that  we  recognize  the  broadcast 
station  to  which  we  are  listening.  For  instance  if 
we  hear  the  announcement,  “This  is  KDKA,”  we 
know  that  it  is  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company 
at  East  Pittsburgh,  I‘a.,  or  “WEAF,”  it  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  of  New 
York,  and  so  on.  These  letters  are  on  record  and 
can  be  found  in  a  booklet  which  can  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C’.,  for  25  cents  in  coin  (not  stamps).  Every 
broadcasting  station  is  required  to  announce  its 
call  letters  several  times  during  its  period  of  broad¬ 
casting,  and  usually  they  add  their  name  as  well, 
so  that  you  can  readily  tell  to  whom  you  are 
listening.  Broadcasting  costs  each  station  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  annually,  yet  all  that  they  broad¬ 
cast  is  free  to  you  if  you  have  a  receiving  set. 

RECEIVING  SETS. — These  can  be  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  makes  and  types,  and  vary  a  great  deal  in 
price.  As  do  automobiles  vary  in  their  quality  and 
ability  to  render  service,  you  have  a  choice  in  the 
type  of  set  you  wish  to  buy.  You  can  pay  for  a 
beautiful  cabinet  and  special  finishes  and  get  no  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  from  a  set  of  lower  price  without 
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all  the  fancy  trimmings.  Price  is  not  and  should 
not  be  the  determining  factor  in  purchasing  a  radio 
set.  It  is  the  ability  that  it  has  to  give  you  that 
which  you  want  and  expect  that  determines  the 
value.  The  mechanically  inclined  man  or  boy  can 
build  a  receiving  set  in  a  few  hours  that  will  get 
tis  much  as  one  purchased,  and  have  the  added  pleas¬ 
ure  of  knowing  that  he  built  it.  In  buying,  buy  only 
from  dealers  and  manufacturers  who  are  reliable 
and  whose  guarantee  is  good.  Exaggerated  claims 
have  sold  many  sets  and  have  caused  as  many  dis¬ 
appointments.  J.  H.  F. 

Essential  Features  of  the  New  York  Apple 
Grading  Law 

SOME  growers  are  not  familiar  with  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  New  York  apple  grading  law  as 
amended  by  the  Legislature  of  1922,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  present  a  brief  review  of  the  essential  features 
of  the  law.  Perhaps  the  most  important  change  is 
iu  making  the  bushel  basket  a  “closed”  package, 
and  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  the  barrel. 
For  years  it  has  been  the  practice  to  dump  unclas¬ 
sified  or  poor-grade  fruit  on  the  market  in  bushel 
baskets.  When  barrels  soared  sky-high  a  few  years 
ago  growers  sought  relief  through  packing  in  bushels, 
but  they  found  that  the  bushel,  not  being  a  closed 
package  and  long  the  carrier  of  poor  fruit,  had  been 
discriminated  against.  This  new  rule  elevates  the 
bushel  basket  and  makes  it  the  package  of  good 
fruit. 

Furthermore,  in  the  adoption  of  this  change  the 
apple  law  has  struck  sharply  at  the  practice  of  pour¬ 
ing  poor  fruit- into  the  market.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  that  does  more  to  harm  the  fruit  business 
than  sending  cull  stuff  to  market,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  The  grower  far  from  market  is  actually 
assisted  through  the  high  transportation  charges 
that  he  pays  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  can  only 
afford  to  ship  his  best  product.  A  surplus  of  poor 
(fruit  in  a  market  tends  to  lower  the  tone  of  the 
entire  market.  The  bushel  basket  must  now  be 
stamped  with  variety,  size,  and  grade  of  fruit  just 
as  the  barrel,  though  of  course,  the  stencil  is  smaller. 

The  second  change  lies  in  the  grades  of  apples. 
The  “fancy”  and  “A”  grades  are  lowered  slightly  in 
regard  to  color,  “fancy”  requiring  only  50  per  cent 
color  for  such  varieties  as  Baldwin,  McIntosh,  and 
Wealthy  and  33  1/3  per  cent  for  such  varieties  as 
Hubbardston,  Oldenburg,  and  Rome  Beauty.  The 
inspectors  are  instructed  to  insist  upon  high  and 
attractive  color  and  not  to  permit  shades  of  green 
<>]•  brown  to  pass  where  red  is  the  characteristic 
shade,  so  that  though  it  would  appear  that  the  color 
standard  has  been  somewhat  reduced,  yet  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  shade  makes  the  operation  of  the 
law  about  as  high  as  it  formerly  was,  so  far  as 
color  is  concerned. 

“B”  grade  is  permitted  to  contain  anything  which 
will  not  affect  the  keeping  quality  of  the  fruit. 
Limb  rubs,  russet  markings,  and  such  injuries  are 
allowed,  though  stippen,  cracks,  or  any  malforma¬ 
tions  that  will  injure  keeping  quality  are  barrel. 
Moreover,  there  are  no  color  requirements.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  change  in  grading,  in  short,  is  to  make 
the  “B”  grade  into  a  good  grade  of  cooking  apple 
and  to  afford  an  outlet  for  sound  fruit  that  was 
formerly  thrown  into  the  unclassified  grades  with 
the  wormy  and  poorer  stuff.  h.  b.  t. 

Cheaper  Roughage  for  Dairy  Cows 

We  are  in  a  section  where  we  can  grow  Alfalfa  hay, 
cut  it  and  put  it  in  the  barn,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$8  per  ton.  We  can  grow 
corn  and  put  it  in  the  silo 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $4 
per  ton,  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  can  secure 
a  grain  ration  where  the 
cost  of  the  feed  will  be  as 
low  as  we  can  secure  it 
by  growing  Alfalfa  and 
corn  silage.  H.  I. 

Belding,  Mich. 

T  about  the  same 
time  this  message 
reached  us  from  Michi¬ 
gan  there  came  a  letter 
from  Connecticut  where 
a  dairyman  was  paying 
$35  a  ton  for  Alfalfa 
hay.  He  was  selling 
Timothy  hay  at  $25  and 
buying  the  Alfalfa.  Now 
how  is  it  possible  for 
this  New  E  ngland 
dairyman  to  pay  $35 
and  compete  with  the 
Michigan  man’s  $S  Al¬ 
falfa?  Methods  of  ship¬ 


ping  liquid  milk  or  dairy  products  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  developed.  That  means  keener  competition 
and  wider  difference  in  feed  cost.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  man  must  receive  twice  as  much  for  his  milk 
and  grow  Soy  beans  and  Alsike  and  Sweet  clover  iu 
order  to  keep  in  the  ring,  and  there  are  other  things 
besides  Alfalfa  which  we  must  consider.  We  must 
make  use  of  new  crops  as  well  as  new  ideas.  This 
year  we  cut  a  crop  of  grass,  plowed  the  sod,  and  at 
the  middle  of  June  planted  a  variety  of  flint  corn. 
It  has  been  a  poor  growing  season  yet  the  last  week 
in  September  this  corn  averaged  nine  feet  high,  with 
many  ears  matured.  With  frost  holding  off  until 
the  average  date  we  shall  have  a  crop  of  grain.  We 
can  seed  rye  with  vetch  or  clover  in  the  corn,  and 
repeat  the  same  performance  next  year.  We  may 
well  come  to  the  plan  of  manuring  convenient  land 
heavily  and  crowding  it  hard  with  fodder  crops — 
leaving  the  back  lands  to  pasture  or  meadow.  We 
figure  that  we  have  saved  at  least  a  month’s  labor 
this  year  by  following  this  plan.  Another  thing; 
we  feel  that  Sudan  grass  is  well  worth  a  trial  by 
eastern  farmers.  We  have  it  side  by  side  with  Japa¬ 
nese  millet  this  year — yielding  about  twice  the  total 
crop  and  of  a  finer  quality.  We  may  help  greatly 
by  improving  the  cows,  but  we  must  also  improve 
the  system  by  finding  new  crops  and  methods. 


Raising  a  Barn  Roof 

I  have  a  barn  10x20  ft.,  12  ft.  high.  It  has  a  nearly 
flat  roof,  which  gives  me  little  chance  to  put  in  hay. 
How  high  could  I  build  a  saddle  roof  on  this  barn  with¬ 
out  danger  of  the  wind  taking  it  over?  That  is,  how 
long  would  the  rafters  be?  I  want  it  as  high  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  safe.  a.  e.  e. 

Burlington,  Yt. 

ABOUT  the  'best  shape  for  a  gambrel  roof  is  to 
build  it  with  rafters  of  equal  length,  and  with 
the  ridge  half  the  width  of  the  building  above  the 
Plate  line,  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  With  a  building 


10  ft.  in  width  this  would  require. rafters  5  ft.  10  in. 
in  length,  and  cut  to  the  angle  shown.  The  capacity 
of  your  barn  can  be  further  increased  by  extending 
the  side  walls  above  the  existing  plates  some  4  to  6 
ft.  and  putting  on  a  new  plate.  If  this  is  done,  diag¬ 
onal  tie  braces  should  be  placed  in  the  middle  to 
keep  the  barn  from  spreading.  r.  h.  s. 


Peddling  Eggs  in  New  York  City 

FARMER  living  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
good  supply  of  eggs,  and  like  many  other  en¬ 
terprising  men  is  looking  for  a  special  market.  His 
idea  is  to  drive  to  New  York  City  once  a  week  in  a 
light  truck  and  peddle  the  eggs — taking  orders 
ahead  and  delivering  weekly.  He  wants  to  know 
what  he  must  do  in  order  to  operate  in  this  way. 

He  is  probably  too  far  away  to  make  such  a  trade 
possible,  and  the  trade  of  this  great  city  is  hedged 
in  and  protected  in  every  way  for  the  benefit  of 
dealers  and  peddlers  who  live  here.  We  asked  the 
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Department  of  Public  Markets  about  this  case,  and 
the  following  reply  has  been  made : 

For  your  information,  I  state  below,  Section  130  of 
Article  10,  from  the  Code  of  Ordinances  of  the  City  of 
New  York  : 

“Any  person  hawking,  peddling,  vending  or  selling 
merchandise  in  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  peddler  and  shall  be  classified  as  follows:  A 
peddler  using  a  motor  driven  vehicle ;  a  peddler  using 
a  horse  and  wagon ;  a  peddler  using  a  pushcart ;  a 
peddler  personally  carrying  merchandise. 

“Any  person,  owning  or  operating  a  farm  in  the  city 
and  selling,  in  the  streets,  produce  raised  on  such  farm, 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  peddler  within  the  meaning  of 
this  article.  Any  such  person  may  make  application 
to  the  commissioner,  and  upon  affidavit  setting  fortn 
sufficient  facts  to  entitle  him  to  this  exemption,  he  shall 
thereupon  receive  a  certificate  thereof.” 

The  farmer  whose  letter  you  forwarded  to  us,  will 
require  a  permit  to  sell  his  eggs  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  order  to  obtain  same,  application  is  to  be 
made  at  this  Department,  Room  2337,  Municipal  Build¬ 
ing.  The  annual  license  fee  is  $10.  An  application 
blank  was  this  day  mailed  to  him  to  be  properly  filled 
out  and  filed  with  this  department  before  permit  can 
be  issued.  jouk  j.  delaney,  Deputy  Commissioner. 


The  Cemetary  Law  of  New  York 

E  have  bad  numberless  questions  about  the 
old  cemeteries  so  often  seen  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  of  New  York.  Some  of  them  were  once  pub¬ 
lic  burial  places,  while  others  are  private  enclos¬ 
ures,  located  sometimes  on  abandoned  farms.  There 
are  always  kindly  people  who  desire  to  clean  and 
beautify  these  enclosures — not  only  to  show  respect 
for  the  dead,  but  to  beautify  the  locality.  In  many 
cases  women  'of  the  Grange  or  of  the  church  or  some 
patriotic  society  have  endeavored  to  do  this  "work, 
and  there  is  a  desire  to  know  what  if  any  duty  the 
law  imposes  on  the  locality  or  the  town  regarding 
these  places. 

Recently  in  Berkshire,  N.  Y.,  a  local  branch  of 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  unveiled  a 
monument  to  Beulah  Patterson  Brown,  widow  of  a 
Revolutionary  captain.  In  accepting  the  gift  for 
the  cemetery  association,  Hon.  D.  P.  Witter  read 
extracts  from  the  State  law.  We  give  them  below 
for  the  benefit  of  many  who  have  asked  for  informa¬ 
tion.  There  are  hundreds  of  these  neglected  ceme¬ 
teries  which  should  be  taken  in  hand  and  improved  : 

The  title  of  every  lot  or  piece  of  land  which  shall 
have  been  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  in  this 
State  as  a  cemetery  or  burial  ground  for  the  space  of 
14  years  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested  in  such  town, 
and  shall  be  subject  in  the  same  manner  as  other  cor¬ 
porate  property  of  towns,  to  the  government  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  electors  in  town  meeting. 

The  electors  of  any  town  may,  at  a  biennial  town 
meeting,  choose  three  persons  to  act  as  a  board  of 
trustees  of  any  burial  grounds  within  the  limits  of  and 
belonging  to  the  town,  as  such  electors  may  designate, 
and  direct  the  supervisor  of  the  town  to  convey  by  deed 
to  such  board  of  trustees,  and  their  successors  in  office, 
for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  lands  al¬ 
ready  composing  such  grounds. 

The  town  board  of  any  town  must  also  provide  for 
the  removal  of  grass  and  weeds  at  least  twice  in  each 
year  from  any  cemetery  or  burial  ground,  by  whom¬ 
soever  owned,  in  such  town,  where  such  control  is  not 
vested  by  other  provisions  of  law  in  the  town  or  in 
trustees  or  other  corporate  body  and  provide  for  the 
preservation,  care  and  fencing  of  any  such  cemetery, 
ali  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  in  any 
one  year,  unless  authorized  by  a  majority  vote  of  such 
town,  and  such  duties  shall  be  performed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  highways  of  the 
town,  or  a  person  whom  the  town  board  may  designate. 


Fruit  at  New  York  State  Fair 

WE  believe  in  candid  criticism  when  it  is  war¬ 
ranted,  and  in  unrestricted  praise  when  it  is 
justified.  Accordingly  last  year  we  said  “There 
might  have  been  a  very  good  fruit  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair.  As  it  was.  the  display  was  far  from  the 
caliber  of  what  New  York  State  is  capable  of  doing.” 
And  we  especially  criticized  the  arrangement,  the 

judges,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment,  declaring  that 
the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  was  as  poor  as  we 
had  seen  at  a  New  York 
State  Fair  in  years. 

This  year  the  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibit  was  one 
of  the  best  that  has 
ever  been  seen  there.  In 
the  first  place,  the  en¬ 
tire  building  formerly 
occupied  in  part  by  the 
horticultural  exhibits 
was  turned  over  to 
fruits  and  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  noise,  con¬ 
fusion,  and  congestion 
that  was  always  notice¬ 
able  at  the  other  end  of 
the  hall  was  thereby  en¬ 
tirely  removed.  And 
added  to  this,  the  fine 
(Cont.  on  Page  1258) 
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Everbearing  Strawberries 

I  read  what  Mr.  White  wrote  about  Progressive 
strawberry  plants.  Is  it  too  late  to  plant  them  now? 
Cannot  Mr.  White  tell  us  more  about  it  ?  R.  W. 

Tipton,  Mich. 

PLANTS  pulled  and  shipped  in  the  ordinary  way 
at  this  season  of  the  year  would  not  grow  well, 
if  at  all.  But  with  your  bed  once  established,  so  that 
transplanting  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  any  time  from  May  to  September 
is  suitable.  I  have  just  finished  transplanting  for 
next  season ;  that  is,  the  main  job,  though  I  shall 
be  putting  new  plants  in  place  of  old  ones  where  it 
seems  best,  as  late  as  the  runners  grow  this  Fall. 

Please  note  that  this  plan  of  mine  is  not  at  all 
adapted  to  commercial  growing,  as  it  requires  too 
much  labor,  but  for  a  small  garden  it  is  fine.  In 
establishing  a  new  bed,  I  prepare  the  ground  in  the 
Summer  or  Fall,  and  fertilize  freely  with  hen  ma¬ 
nure.  If  you  have  not  large  quantities  of  this,  use 
stable  manure  for  the  Summer  and  Fall  dressing. 
Keep  the  land  free  from  weeds,  as  the  more  you  de¬ 
stroy  this  year  the  less  you  will  have  to  battle  next 
Spring.  Some  time  in  October  lay  out  your  rows  and 
mark  them  so  the  Winter  storms  cannot  erase  them. 
Place  additional  hen  manure  the  entire  length  of 
each  row,  and  work  it  in  with  a  hoe  or  hand  culti¬ 
vator.  By  Spring  it  will  be  thoroughly  solvent  and 
ready  for  the  plants.  In  April  set  your  commercial 
plants,  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  a  trowel  or  dibble. 
Do  it  after  a  rain,  when  the  ground  is  soaked.  This 
far  the  plan  is  good  for  commercial  growing,  and  you 
will  get  results  the  first  Fall. 

But  the  rest  of  it  is  different.  To  get  a  good  Sum¬ 
mer  crop  the  first  year  it  will  be  necessary  to  pinch 
off  the  buds  and  the  runners  until  the  plants  are  of 
good  size  and  strong.  Generally  you  can  let  them  be¬ 
gin  to  fruit  by  the  middle  of  July,  but  keep  the  run¬ 
ners  off  and  you  will  get  more  and  bigger  berries.  If 
some  of  the  plants  failed  to  grow  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  let  enough  runners  start  to  fill  the  vacant  spots. 
But  in  transplanting  be  sure  of  this:  Don’t  let  the 
roots  be  exposed  to  the  air. 

Dig  a  hole  first,  with  your  trowel,  about  5  in. 
square  and  5  or  6  in.  deep.  Then  dig  up  the  plont 
with  a  chunk  of  earth  sticking  to  it  nearly  as  big 
as  the  hole.  Set  it  in  and  pack  loose  earth  around 
it,  but  in  doing  so  be  careful  not  to  loosen  the  chunk 
of  earth  around  the  plant.  If  the 
ground  is  not  wet,  pour  water  into 
the  hole  before  setting.  Doing  it  this 
way  the  plant  never  will  know  it  has 
been  transplanted,  will  not  wilt,  and 
will  start  growing  immediately.  I  have 
had  them  start  runners  and  blossom 
two  days  after  moving. 

In  the  Spring  I  always  replace  plants 
that  have  not  wintered  well,  with  early 
runners.  Use  only  the  runners  that 
make  big  leaves.  Do  not  let  the  plants 
transplanted  in  the  Spring  bear  fruit 
in  Spring.  A  plant  that  bears  too 
young  will  be  stunted  in  growth.  After 
the  June  berries  are  all  off,  go  over  the 
bed  thoroughly,  dig  out*all  plants  that 
seem  to  have  deteriorated,  and  replace 
them  with  new  ones,  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed.  In  a  good  season  your  Spring 
crop  will  be  off  by  J une  10  or  Id,  be¬ 
fore  ordinary  varieties  are  well  started 
to  ripen. 

Many  good  plants  grow  old  sooner 
than  others  that  have  been  no  better  in 
their  first  year.  Whenever  you  see  a 
plant  with  small  leaves,  dig  it  out,  for 
it  will  bear  small  berries.  I  do  this 
at  any  time  during  the  Bummer  I  may 
find  one,  for  it  is  wasting  good  ground 
to  let  such  a  plant  grow  when  a  thrifty 
young  one  can  be  set  in  its  place  with 
a  minute’s  work.  But  most  of  these 
plants  will  be  good  for  three  seasons 
if  well  cared  for.  For  one  thing,  don't; 
let  new  plants  set  themselves  at  the 
edge  of  old  ones.  And  don’t  let  the 
rows  become  matted.  It  does  no  harm 
for  them  to  set  close  together  in  the 
row,  near  enough  so  that  the  leaves  of 
one  plant  will  touch  those  of  the 
next  one,  but  keep  them  in  single  file.  I  do  not 
bother  to  set  them  any  particular  distance  apart, 
as  runners  will  fill  in  the  space  anj  way. 
The  best  way  to  replace  an  old  plant  with 
a  new  one  is  to  swing  a  next-door  runner  around  into 
the  old  plant’s  place,  place  a  small  stone  on  the  stem 
to  hold  it  where  you  want  it  until  set.  and  do  not  cut 
off  until  it  gets  a  fine  start.  By  doing  this  whenever 


you  find  a  plant  “going  back”  you  always  will  have 
a  youthful,  thrifty  strawberry  bed.  But  if  you  neg¬ 
lect  it  you  will  reap  disappointment.  I  learned  this 
by  expei’ience.  It  can  be  done  if  you  work  at  it,  but 
not  if  you  merely  think  about  it. 

Michigan.  morris  j.  white. 


Settling  a  Fence  Problem 

WE  have  had  hundreds  of  line  fence  problems 
put  up  to  us.  They  are  often  hard  to  settle 
because  something  more  than  the  fence  itself  is  in¬ 
volved.  There  are  many  sores  and  scars  to  be  con- 


Co-operation  in  Fence  Building.  Fig.  527 


sidered — and  each  party  seems  to  feel  that  if  he 
gives  way  in  any  particular  it  will  be  considered 
evidence  of  his  deplorable  weakness  in  the  matter. 


Duclc  Plant  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  Fig.  528 


Sometimes  one  of  the  parties  to  a  line  fence  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  woman.  In  that  case  the  trouble  seems  to 
be  at  its  worst.  The  man  thinks  the  woman  has  no 
rights  and  the  woman  thinks  he  has  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  what  his  rights  are.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  more  of  these  quarrels  could  be  patched  up 
as  is  shown  in  the  picture.  Here  the  neighbors  have 
decided  to  build  the  fence  together. 


“A  Gasoline  Improver ” 

Some  time  ago  you  printed  a  government  conclusion 
that  all  gasoline  improvers  were  bunk.  Has  there 
been  any  improvement  since?  I  inclose  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  one  of  these  preparations,  and  would  like  to 
know  if  such  claims  are  possible?  n.  o. 

St.  Helena,  Cal. 

ERHAPS  we  said  it.  We  may  also  have  said 
that  some  government  bulletins  were  “bunk.” 
We  always  try  to  understate  the  truth.  However, 
what  we  probably  said  was  that  the  usual  run  of 
gasoline  improvers  is  added  in  such  small  portions 
and  at  such  a  cost  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  power 
of  the  gasoline  to  drive  a  car  is  enough  increased  to 
pay  for  the  stuff  used.  The  gain  comes  in  following 
the  good  advice  as  to  carburetor  adjustments,  accel¬ 
eration,  idling  the  motor,  etc.,  which  always  comes 
with  the  “dope.”  As  to  the  stuff  you  mention,  I  let 
some  of  my  students  look  it  over  last  Bpring  and 
they  found  it  was  mostly  nitrobenzene  and  aniline, 
with,  perhaps,  a  little  dimethyl-aniline.  All  of  these 
have  been  used,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  idea  of 
getting  the  energy  of  the  combined  nitrogen.  There 
is  no  surety  that  the  stuff  you  are  getting  under  that 
trade  name  in  the  West  is  the  same  they  are  hand¬ 
ing  out  in  the  East.  Personally,  I  am  a  bit  shy  of 
adding  any  nitro  groups,  as  they  are  almost  sure  to 
burn,  more  or  less,  to  nitric  acid.  However,  some 
folks  buy  a  Lizzie,  wear  it  out  in  a  year,  and  get 
another,  and  it  doesn't  matter  much  what  they  use; 
other  things  will  'go  before  the  cylinder  scores 
much.  If  you  want  to  try  the  effect,  get  a  little 
aniline,  and  “oil  of  myrbane,”  which  is  a  trade 
name  for  nitrobenzene,  and  mix  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  two  and  add  a  little  to  your  “gas.”  Di¬ 
methyl-aniline  has  been  used  for  quite  a  while,  but 
it  is  not  likely  you  can  pick  it  up,  it  is  a  “dye  in¬ 
termediate,”  not  widely  distributed  outside  that  in¬ 
dustry. 

However,  there  is  at  least  one  substance  which 
does  get  more  power  out  of  the  motor  when  it  is 
used  in  the  gas,  and  it  does  it,  not  by  helping  the 
gas  burn  but  by  keeping  it  from  burning  too  fast. 
A  mixture  of  gasoline  vapor  and  aJr  gives  up  its 
energy  when  it  breaks  down  and  the  atoms  re-com¬ 
bine.  It  can  do  this  in  two  ways;  it  may  be  a  true 
combustion,  a  burning  in  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or 
it  may  be  a  very  much  more  rapid  decomposition 
which  is  known  as  a  detonation  or 
explosion.  Gas  engines  should  be  com¬ 
bustion  engines,  to  have  them  act  as 
they  are  sometimes  mis-called,  “explo¬ 
sion  engines,”  is  the  last  tiling  the 
combustion  engineer  wants.  The  en¬ 
gine  is  designed  to  use  the  energy  of 
the  gases  heated  by  combustion,  not  the 
much  more  rapid  output  of  energy 
which  results  from  detonation.  Now, 
for  reasons  which  I  have  forgotten  for 
many  years,  but  which  rest  on  the  fun¬ 
damental  “gas  laws”  which,  in  turn, 
are  merely  statements  of  the  relations 
between  matter  and  energy,  the  closer 
you  can  pack  the  molecules  of  gas  as 
you  burn  them,  the  more  of  the  liber¬ 
ated  energy  will  be  given  out  by  the 
gas  engine  as  mechanical  work.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  a  close  packed  gas  mix¬ 
ture  is  almost  certain  to  detonate 
rather  than  to  burn.  It  was  Dr.  Midge- 
ly’s  discovery  that,  among  other  things, 
lead  tetra-ethyl,  which  can  be  mixed 
with  the  gasoline,  would  act  as  a  de¬ 
tonation  restrainer,  so  that  the  mixture 
burned  without  exploding,  that  is,  the 
motor  did  not  “knock  under  high  com¬ 
pression.”  Just  how  the  carbon  end  of 
alcohol  is  induced  to  stick  to  the  atoms 
of  the  metal,  lead,  is  quite  another 
story.  They  have  managed  to  make  the 
stuff  on  a  large  scale  and.  with  a  little 
carbon  tetrachloride  added,  so  that  the 
chlorine  can' take  care  of  the  lead  and 
keep  it  from  alloying  with  the  spark 
points,  they  are  selling  it  to  be  added 
to  gasoline  to  make  it  burn  at  the  de¬ 
sired  rate.  It  works  very  well  in  some 
engines,  other  do  not  need  it.  But  it 
does  not  add  to  the  power  of  the  gas¬ 
oline;  it  merely  delivers  that  power  at  the  rate  for 
which  the  engine  is  designed.  f.  d.  c. 


Everyone  who  lives  on  the  upper  Atlantic  slope 
knows  how  the  chestnut  blight  disease  has  swept  off 
the  chestnut  trees.  What  has  come  in  to  take  their 
place?  Chestnut  oak,  white  ash,  hickory  and  pine  are 
most  common.  The  reputed  'blight-proof!  chestnuts 
have  not  been  found  useful. 


Shelter  for  Dueled.  Fig.  529 
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Every  fruit  grower  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Cortland  Apple — 
the  sensation  of  Eastern  horticulture. 

We  consider  this  about  the  most  promising  variety  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction/'  writes  the  editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  (Jan.  26,  ’24.) 

77ie  Cortland  Apple  Gf  the  McIntosh  type  with  the  same  dark- 
red  skin  covered  with  bluish  bloom.  The  flesh  resembles  the  McIntosh 
in  color  and  flavor,  but  is  a  month  later  in  ripening.  The  Cortland 
hangs  firmly  to  the  tree,  instead  of  dropping  like  the  McIntosh. 
Keeps  in  common  storage  until  January.  Awarded  the  Wilder  medal. 

We  offer  sturdy,  true-to-name,  one-year  Cortland  Trees.  Those  who 
plant  this  variety  will  reap  a  rich  reward.  Order  now  while  the 
1 1 ces  can  be  had.  Crain  a  season  by  planting  this  fall. 


12  Flowering 
Shrubs 

Assorted  vari¬ 
eties,  12-18  in. 
high.  Plant  them 
on  lawn  or  around 
porch.  Send  $3 ; 
we’ll  mail  them 
postpaid. 

You  can  safely 
order  direct  from 
this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Prompt 
shipment. 


$1  Small  Fruit  Garden 

Plant  these  in  your  home  garden 
or  backyard.  Send  $1  with  order ; 
we’ll  mail  this  Collection  postpaid.: 
6  Blackberries ;  12  Strawberries ; 
3  Currants ;  2  Grape  Vines. 

$3  Home  Orchard 

3  Apple  Trees  )  Early,  Medium 
3  Pear  Trees 
1  Plum  Tree 


} 


All  3  to  4 


and  Late 
1  Cherry  Tree 
feet  high 


Send  $3  today ;  we’ll  mail  you 
postpaid  this  collection. 


Cortland 
Apple  Trees 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 

The  Original  Barnet  Nursery — Established  in  1890 


Van  Dusen 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

Here  is  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
enthusiastic  customers. 

Read  what  he  says  : 

E.  Lansing,  Michigan 
Mr.  C.  C.  McKay, 

Van  Dusen  Nurseries, 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  McKay  : 

We  are  very  proud  indeed  of  our 
little  trees  in  blossom  time  and  when 
bearing  fruit,  and  enjoy  having  our 
friends  see  them  as  they  are  quite  a 
novelty  and  rare  sight  to  many. 

Very  sincerely, 

C.  W.  Loring 

Our  customers  send  in  pictures  of  these  trees 
because  they  are  pleased! 

We  Specialize  In  They  are  big  bearers  of  big  fruit  from  small 

trees.  They  bearyoungerand  needless  room. 
They  are  the  best  trees  for  the  home  garden. 


‘Dwarf  Apple  Tree  Scarlet  Beauty 
(See  adjacent  letter) 


Dwarf  Apple  Trees 
Dwarf  Pear  Trees 
Dwarf  Plum  Trees 
Dwarf  Cherry  Trees 
Dwarf  Peach  Trees 


Oar  FREE  catalog  will  tell  you  about  them, 
also  our  roses,  vines  and  ornamental  shrubs. 
A  Postal  brings  it  to  you. 


THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 


C.  C.  McKay,  Mgr. 


Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Delicious,  pure  sweets  direct  to  you  from  LOFT’S 
big  sun-lit  kitchens  in  New  Y  ork  City.  Prices  unbelievably 
low.  Highest  standard  of  quality  backed  by  our  50  year  rep¬ 
utation.  Send  for  our  free  candy  catalog.  Over  two  hundred 
varieties  of  these  famous  candies  to  suit  your  taste  and  purse! 


FREE  Catalog 


Send  for  our  free  catalog.  Save  money  and  get 
better  candy.  Write  for  our  big  catalog  today* 
LOFT,  400  Broome  Street,  Department  118,  New  York 


OrUT  a  A1XTTS  Calendula, 
Orange  King,  (young  plants  for  potting.)  Hardy  Plants 
—Pinks,  Carnations,  Hollyhocks,  Sweet  William,  Iris, 
Pink  Rambler.  BERRY  PLANTS— Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Pars¬ 
ley.  No  Cat.  Low  Prices.  HENRY  G.  CARTER.  Hampton  Baps,  N.Y 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

One  and  two-year-old.  Priced  low  for  Fall  delivery. 
Special  prices  on  fruit  trees.  Send  us  your  list  for  quota¬ 
tions  which  will  save  you  money. 

RANSOM  SEED  8  NURSERY  COMPANY  Geneva,  Ohio 


Fruit  at  New  York  State 
Fair 

(Continued  from  page  1256) 

skylight  lighting  and  an  unobstructed 
view  in  any  direction  through  the  build¬ 
ing  makes  it  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
finest,  devoted  to  this  purpose  in  America. 

But  to  improve  upon  the  situation 
further  more  room  was  given  for  the 
fruit  and  the  flowers,  so  that  they  were 
set  off  to  better  advantage.  New  double 
tables,  raised  in  the  middle,  made  an 
excellent  display  down  the  center  of  the 
hall,  while  at  one  end  was  the  well- 
organized  and  attractive  exhibit  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  and  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets 
at  Albany.  Along  the  sides  of  the  hall 
ranged  the  county  and  Grange  exhibits. 
All  in  all,  considering  spacing,  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  lighting,  the  display  was  out¬ 
standingly  superior  to  anything  seen  in 
recent  years.  Apparently  the  voices  of 
the  growers  raised  in  protest  over  last 
year’s  difficulties,  together  with  the  stand 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  re¬ 
ceived  full  consideration  from  the  State 
Fair  Commission,  although  we  have  it 
that  it  was  some  power  acting  over  the 
head  of  the  individuals  immediately  in 
charge  that  was  responsible  for  the  large 
improvement. 

The  fruit  was  plentiful,  several  hun¬ 
dred  plates  more  than  last  year,  though 
it  was  not  as  good,  generally  speaking,  as 
usual.  It  was  suggested  by  one  person 
that  a  revision  of  the  fruit  list  is  de¬ 
sirable,  striking  off  such  old  and  un¬ 
familiar  varieties  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
apple,  the  Washington  pear,  the  Horton’s 
River  and  the  Red  Cheek  Melaeatune 
peaches,  and  other  odds  and  ends,  and 
putting  some  of  the  newer  promising 
sorts  in  their  places,  such  as  Golden  De¬ 
licious  and  Cortland. 

The  flower  exhibit  was  the  best  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  named  collec¬ 
tions  of  annuals,  perennials,  and  so  on, 
are  quite  appealing  to  the  average  visitor, 
and  the  large  displays  of  commercial  con¬ 
cerns  are  wonderfully  beautiful. 

Competing  counties  were  not  as  many 
as  there  should  have  been,  but  quantity 
was  made  up  for  by  quality.  Wayne 
County  took  first  prize  again,  and  once 
more  the  hand  of  C.  H.  Mills  of  Sodus, 
was  very  evident.  The  collection  of  fruits 
was  complete,  from  such  old  varieties  as 
the  Montmorency  cherry  down  to  the 
new  Cortland  and  Golden  Delicious  ap¬ 
ples.  Now,  add  to  completeness  the  uni¬ 
formity  and  excellence  of  the  individual 
plates  and  specimens  that  Mr.  Mills 
knows  so  well  how  to  provide,  and  add  to 
this  neat  cards  and  fine  arrangement  and 
you  will  perceive  that  this  was  as  fine  a 
fruit  exhibit  as  has  been  made  by  a 
county  organization  in  New  York  State. 

There  was  a  noticeable  change  and  im¬ 
provement  in  the  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  exhibit.  This  year  in 
combination  with  the  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  the  entire  end  of 
the  hall  was  occupied  with  an  attractive 
display  that  showed  organization  and 
brought  out  the  functions  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets— the  former  as  an 
agency  seeking  new  facts  and  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  other  as  an  agency  for  en¬ 
forcing  regulations,  reporting  market  and 
crop  conditions,  and  disseminating  gen¬ 
eral  helpful  information.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  mention  at  length  the  display 
of  plums,  apples,  pears,  currants,  nec¬ 
tarines,  grapes,  and  so  on  ;  of  the  graphic 
illustrations  of  breeding  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  ;  of  the  pop-corn  investigations ;  of 
the  insect  and  disease  work  and  of  the 
information  service.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  folks  were  agreeably  impressed.  But 
we  cannot  help  but  recall  the  smiling 
manikin  who  is  always  the  center  of  at¬ 
traction  whenever  he  appears. 

And  nov%  finally,  the  fruit  growers  and 
the  fair  commission  should  get  together 
and  patch  up  their  difficulties.  The  fruit 
growers  have  been  met  more  than  half 
way.  Next  year  -everybody  should  be 
working  together  for  the  finest  horticul¬ 
tural  exhibit  yet  seen  at  a  State  Fair. 
Incidentally,  what  is  the  need  for  a  new 
horticultural  building  now  that  the  whole 
of  this  fine  building  has  been  turned  over 
to  fruits  and  farm  products?  It  would 
seem  better  to  unite  on  the  long-talked-of 
and  badly  needed  horticultural  laboratory 
at  the  State  Experiment  Station. 

OBSERVER. 


New  England  Duck  Farms 

There  are  considerable  numbers  of  large 
duck  plants  in  Massachusetts.  To  tell 
the  truth,  the  industry  seems  to  have 
grown  a  little  faster  than  the  demand. 
Two  or  three  new  duck  farms  have  been 
established  within  the  last  year  or  two 
and  so  many  ducks  have  come  onto  the 
market  that  the  prices  have  sagged.  A 
mistake  was  made  last  year  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  on  the  part  of  the  growers  to 
keep  prices  high.  Not  a  little  trade  was 
lost  in  this  way,  according  to  some  of 
the  men  in  the  business,  and  has  not 
been  regained  this  season.  The  prices 
in  Boston  have  run  five  to  six  cents  a 
pound  lower  than  last  Summer.  Of 
course  selling  at  retail  at  the  farms  has 
helped  to  stiffen  the  market  somewhat, 
and  it  mav  be  that  an  increasing  amount 
of  business  will  be  done  in  this  way. 

Figs.  528  and  526,  page  1257,  show 
typical  scenes  on  duck  farms. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Wall  Paper 
at  Factory  Prices 

Brighten  Up  Your  Home 

Long  winter  nights  ;  neighbors  visiting; 
sewing  and  card  parties  seem  so  much 
better  in  a  bright,  cheerful  home.  It  will 
not  cost  much  to  repaper  your  walls.  We 
can  furnish  finest  wall  paper  at  factory 
prices,  which  saves  you  a  considerable 
amount  of  money.  Large  double  rolls, 
latest  patterns. 

Sample  Book  Free 

Large  book  of  actual  samples  of  paper 
and  borders  free.  Gives  instructions  for 
measuring,  hanging,  etc.  Prices 
will  surprise  you.  Act  quickly 
to  avoid  delay. 

Send  Post  Card  today 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  H,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Bo, 


o* 


Established  in  1880. 


True  to  Narj>^rr  - 


Send  For  Fall  Catalog 

Our  new  F all  catalog  tells  how  60,000  of 
our  trees  have  a  certified  true-to-name 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  seal  fastened  through  a  limb  to  stay 
,  there  until  the  tree  bears  true-to-name 
fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Orders  will  be  filled  in  order  of  their  re¬ 
ceipt  as  Ion"  ns  the  stock  lasts.  Write  for 
catalog  and  get  your  order  in  early. 

Packed  by  Experts 

Onr  -44  years  of  nursery  experience  has 
taught  us  the  proper  method  of 
handling  and  packing  young 
trees  so  they  reach  you  in 
proper  condition. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
the  Fall  Fruit  Book. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Strawberries 


Raspberries 
Grapes,  etc. 
for 

FALL 

Planting 

any  time  be¬ 
fore  ground 
is  frozen  solid 

FROST 

CAN’T 
HURT  THEM 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  CATALOG 


“Longmeadow”  Springfield,  Mass. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 

Also  GRAPE  VINES  and  other  small  fruits,  bred  and 
grown  from  true-to-name  orchard  bearing  trees,  and 
sold  to  the  planter  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Write 
for  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  266,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


GRAPEVINES"— 

Concord,  Catawba,  Moores  Early,  Niagara,  Moores  Dia¬ 
mond,  Delaware,  Worden  and  several  other  varieties. 
Good,  strong,  selected  l-yr.-old  vines,  best  size  for  vine¬ 
yard  planting.  We  grow  grape  vines  in  large  numbers, 
and  can  fill  your  order  large  or  small.  Our  vines  are  first- 
class  and  true  to  name.  Write  for  price  list.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Buntings'  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Selbyvflle,  Del. 


Every  Garden  NeedsGolumbian PurpleRaspberries 

Delicious  fruit;  beautiful  bushes :  disease  resistant; 
long  lived:  heavy  producers;  do  not  spread.  Dozen, 
$1;  100,  8S4.  Washington  Asparagus:  100 — #1;  1,000 
— #8.  Bliss,  the  highest  quality  Strawberry.  Dozen 
— <M;  100 — i$5.  Postpaid.  Choice  Iris  roots  free  with  all 
orders.  Circular  free.  CERTIFIED  PLANT  FARM.  Macedon,  ,N.T. 


SET  YOUR  NURSERY  STOCK  THIS  FALL 

I  have  the  best  variety  of  Roses,  Hybrid  teas,  Perpetu- 
als,  Everblooming,  etc.  Also  shrubbery,  ornamentals, 
fruit  trees,  Peonies  and  other  stock.  Catalogue  on  re¬ 
quest.  WELLS  M .  J>01>I>8,  North  Rose,  New  York 


SEED  RYE— Russian  Pitkus.  Rank  grow¬ 
er.  Big  yielder.  Great  cover  crop,  how  until  freezing. 
8-5  bu.,  $1.45  per  bu.  Larger  lots,  $1.35.  Cash  with  or¬ 
der.  Cloverdale  Farm  Charlotte,  N.YT- 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nursery  to  you, , 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot,  Trees,  etc.  \  ^ 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp-  I 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  B«  1,  SelbyvilU,  Del. 


HARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER  PLANTING 

Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock,  Columbine,  Hardy 
Blue  Salvia,  Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Hardy  Chrysanthemum,  Gaillardia.  Wallflower,  Penste- 
mon,  and  many  others.  These  plants  are  perfectly  hardy, 
living  outdoors  during  Winter,  and  will  bloom  nextSum, 
mer.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bojs,  N.  I- 
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It  will 

keep 

you 

warm 

and 

comfortable 

because 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.; 


Brown’s  b»  h  Jacket 

is'made  of  warm,  wool-fleece  lined,  knit  doth,  cut  to 
fit  the  body  snugly  without  binding — a  comfortable 
garment  to  work  in.  Then,  too,  the  cloth  is  very  strong, 
will  not  rip,  ravel  or  tear,  and  frequent  washing  will 
not  harm  it.  The  old  reliable  Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 
is  the  most  useful  cold  weather  garment  for  farmers  and 
all  others  who  work  or  play  outdoors.  Three  styles— 
coat  with  or  without  collar  and  vest. 


Ask  your  dealer 

BROWN’S- BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


J 


■ira-r.. 


'tOW ER's 


Reflex 
Slicker 

is  the  wet  weather 
service  uniform 
for  the  regular  men 
^who  make  every 
rday  count? 

A.J. TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


BOSCH 


Type  600  Ignition  System  for 

FORDS 

Itisnotjustatimer.but  acom- 
plete  ignition  system  — Makes 
a  wonderful  improvement  in 
Fords— insures  quick,  easy 
starts,  more  power  on  the  hills, 
smooth  running  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Ask  about  SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER,  giving  deal¬ 
er’s  name. 

American  Bosdi  Magneto  Corp. 

Box  2610  Springfield,  Mass.  JMS  . 


Anytime ! 

Easy!  Quick!  Safe!  Cheap! 

“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Bores  wells  by  ha  nd ,  8  to  1 6  in .  d  iam. 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States.  U  S 
and  British  Gov’ts  used  thousands. 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc.,  for 
Others.  Fullyguaranteed!  Quick  ' 
delivery  1  Write  at  once. 


Cl ALTY  DEVICE  CO. 

W. 3rd  St.  CINCINNATI, 0. 


mixing 


PWRAT' 

BIS-KIT 


W  Is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death 
to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest,  i 
cleanest,  easiest  way.  New  i 
tin  package  contains  18"'Bis-^ 
Kits.”  always  fresh.  35c  at 
alldrugandgeneralstores. 

.  Guarantee  coupon 
ESmSk  jn every  package. 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co. 

8|||»-.  Springfield 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Notes  from  Oregon 

Disappointing  Conditions. — Today  I 
hopped  into  a  car ;  the  highway  is  right 
outside  the  fence,  and  there  are  cars  ga¬ 
lore  passing  both  ways.  Not  being  the 
possessor  of  a  car,  when  I  want  to  go  to 
Ashland,  about  three  miles  distant,  I 
wait  for  some  good-natured  fellow  to  come 
along  with  a  car  not  loaded  to  full  capac¬ 
ity  and  beg  a  ride,  unless  the  stage  gets 
here  first.  This  time  I  did  not  need  to 
wait  long  when  one  came  in  sight.  The 
driver  anticipated  my  desires  and  stopped. 
When  I  was  comfortably  seated  there  sat 
beside  me  another  getting  a  free  ride. 
This  other  fellow,  from  his  talk,  was  a 
Philadelphian  and  very  talkative.  lie 
started  right  in  berating  the  West.  He 
said  he  came  out  here  with  the  idea  there 
were  more  opportunities  than  in  the  East, 
but  he  hoped  to  get  back  to  Philadelphia 
by  next  Winter,  and  never  again  would 
he  listen  to  the  lure  of  the  Golden  West. 
“Look  at  it,”  as  he  waved  his  hands  to 
both  sides  of  the  highway.  “See  the  yel¬ 
low.  Sure  it’s  golden.  Look  where  you 
will,  the  only  green  you  can  see  is  the  tall 
timber  on  top  of  the  mountains.  Every¬ 
thing  is  'burned  yellow,”  and  he  sure  was 
right.  I  let  him  talk,  and  never  did  I 
hear  such  a  pessimistic  tirade  against  a 
section  as  this  fellow  gave  about  the 
Western  States.  He  had  been  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  up  to  Seattle,  Portland,  Vancouver, 
etc.,  and  to  him  it  was  all  the  same  ;  no 
good  to  a  man  without  financial  means, 
where  an  ordinary  workman  has  a  hard 
time  of  it.  While  I  have  not  been  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  I  did  and  do  hear  many  tales  as 
to  the  plight  of  those  who  have  traveled 
thither  and  are  disappointed.  Thousands 
of  people  travel  there  with  a  car,  and 
when  they  reach  the  town  of  their  objec¬ 
tive  they  are  invariably  “broke”  ;  cannot 
find  work,  and  in  many  towns  the  author¬ 
ities  would  give  each  motorist  five  gallons 
of  gas  and  a  couple  of  dollars  and  ask 
them  to  vacate  and  try  some  other  place. 
There  is  no  fantasy  about  this ;  in  a 
great  measure  it  is  true.  We  have  met 
travelers  going  East  who  told  us  them¬ 
selves  they  were  parties  to  the  above. 
Now  I  know  some  Westerners  who  will 
read  this  and  will  criticise  me  for  writing 
it.  The  boosters  who  have  properties  to 
sell  will  get  sore.  I  know  it,  but  I’m  not 
here  to  boost  the  West  for  anyone.  I’m 
putting  it  as  it  is. 

Labor  on  the  Coast. — There  is  not 
enough  work  here  for  the  floating  popu¬ 
lation.  There  is  ranch  work ;  some 
ranches  keep  a  man  or  two  on  all  the 
year,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between. 
Occasionally  an  irrigation  company  will 
build  a  dam  and  some  ditches.  This  will 
employ  a  few  hundred  men  a  few  months, 
perhaps  a  year.  During  the  haying  sea¬ 
son  a  man  can  get  a  job  for  a  few  days 
or  weeks  ;  then  he  is  laid  off.  Then  comes 
the  fruit  picking ;  that  is  a  few  weeks 
more,  so  workmen  are  continually  shift¬ 
ing  about,  seeking  work.  When  the  men 
do  work  on  these  jobs  they  demand  big 
wages.  The  farmer  must  pay  it  or  have 
his  fruit  spoil.  That  breaks  the  farmer. 
When  he  deducts  the  labor  cost,  freight 
and  several  commissions  for  handling  the 
product,  he  is  “broke.” 

Land  Boomers. — The  situation  is  this : 
The  boosters  are  here ;  they  hold  property 
that  was  'bought  at  $5  to  $10  per  acre. 
They  improve  it  by  fencing,  and  a  shack, 
and  immediately  want  from  $100  to  $500 
per  acre.  Nothing  can  be  grown  here 
without  irrigation.  Say  one  has  10  acres 
and  puts  it  under  the  ditch,  as  they  say. 
It  costs  $100  per  acre.  Say  you  can  have 
20  years  to  pay  out  at  8  per  cent.  They 
promise  you  water,  but  in  a  dry  season 
like  the  one  now  prevailing  you  don’t  get 
the  water.  It  is  shut  off,  and  your  crops 
burn  up.  If  one  complains  and  “hollers” 
for  water  they  simply  say  no  one  is  get¬ 
ting  it ;  there  is  no  water,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  one  must  pay  the  bonds  and  rent  just 
the  same,  and  see  his  crops  burn  up. 

Buying  Land. — There  are  people  every 
few  days  beseeching  me  to  buy  their  prop¬ 
erties.  I  turn  them  all  down.  I  have 
found  a  couple  of  places  where  I  tried  to 
buy  two,  three  or  five  acres,  but  then  they 
will  not  sell ;  they  will  not  divide  it.  I 
must  buy  the  whole  piece.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  on  the  average  50-acre  tract  there 
are  but  a  few  acres  worth  anything. 
They  want  to  unload  an  elephant.  There 
is  some  good  land,  of  course,  that  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  irrigation,  and  when  not,  it  is 
worth  nothing.  Climate?  Yes,  the  cli¬ 
mate  one  can  call  ideal.  The  sun  shines 
all  day  and  every  day,  perhaps  800  days 
per  year.  Without  doubt  it  is  hot  in 
Summer.  It  is  nothing  for  the  thermom¬ 
eter  to  go  above  100  degrees,  hut  there  is 
always  a  breeze,  and  as  the  air  is  dry  it 
is  not  uncomfortable.  Every  place  I  am 
offered,  the  first  thing  they  say  is  “fine 
scenery”  ;  looking  across  the  valley  here 
to  those  mountains  and  sun-baked  hills 
may  be  fine  scenery  to  some  folks,  but  to 
me  it  means  nothing.  I  cannot  eat  scen¬ 
ery ;  I  need  something  more  substantial. 
It  is  now  twilight ;  the  sun  has  set.  As 
I  look  across  this  valley  there  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  scene.  Down  on  the  flat  along  the 
creek  there  are  willows ;  beyond  that  are 
some  green  fields,  Alfalfa ;  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  up  are  some  sun-baked  plateaus,  then 
a  little  further  there  is  a  gulch  that  shows 
where  the  mountains  have  crumbled  off. 
Then  a  little  further  up  is  a  streak  of  tall 
timber,  dark  green ;  then  on  the  top,  with 
the  sky  as  a  background,  there  are  the 
peaks  of  different  heights,  which  to  the 
eye  makes  an  irregular  line  and  breaks 
the  monotony  of  sameness.  It  is  all  nice 


Yes!  Some  Factory  Methods 
are  Practical  for  the  Farm 


American  manufacturers  have  found  that  maintenance  is 
one  of  the  big  secrets  of  efficient  factory  management.  And 
it  would  pay  American  farm  owners  to  follow  their  lead. 
When  house  or  barn  needs  repairs  don’t  put  it  off.  Paint 
where  needed.  Replace  the  shabby,  patched  old  roofs. 


Spruce  up  your  farm  buildings  with  substantial  new  roofs. 
Real  estate  men  will  tell  you  that  sturdy,  handsome  roofs  are 
a  big  factor  in  getting  your  price  if  you  ever  want  to  sell. 


For  your  house,  Barrett  Shingles  furnish  a  roof  that  is 
colorful,  fire-safe  and  lastingly  weathertight.  Sparks  and 
embers  falling  on  a  Barrett  Roof  burn  out  harmlessly.  This  is 
important  to  the  man  living  far  from  a  good  fire  department. 


For  your  barns,  sheds,  etc.,  Barrett  Roll  Roofings  are  the 
accepted  standard.  They’re  durable,  easy  and  economical 
to  lay,  and  highly  fire-resistant.  Once  you  put  Barrett 
Roofings  on  your  buildings,  these  roofs  are  off  your  mind 
to  stay  off.  No  more  worry  about  leaks,  no  painting  or 
patching.  Barrett  Roofs  won’t  rot  or  rust. 


Call  on  the  nearest  Barrett  dealer.  Ask  to  see  Barrett 
Roofings.  (Leading  lumber,  building  supply  and  hardware 
merchants  carry  them.)  There’s  a  Barrett  Roofing  that’s 
100%  right  for  any  building  on  your  farm. 


ROOFINGS 


Your  Choice  of  Six  Styles 


Everlastic 

Smooth- Surfaced  Roofing 

A  roll  roofing  of  best  grade 
roofing  felt,  saturated  with  high 
grade  waterproofing  material. 
Made  in  medium  and  heavy 
weights.  Tough,  pliable,  elas¬ 
tic,  durable,  low  in  price,  and 
easy  to  lay. 

Everlastic 

Mineral-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  beautiful  and  enduring  roll 
roofing.  Mineral-surfaced  in 
red,  green,  or  blue-black.  Popu¬ 
lar  for  cottages,  garages,  farm 
buildings. 


Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 

Handsome  enough  for  the 
expensive  home,  economical 
enough  for  small  farm  house 
or  cottage.  Mineral-surfaced 
in  beautiful  shades  of  red, 
green,  or  blue -black,  with 
extra-thick,  extra-rigid  base. 
Size  8"  x  YIY\" . 


Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Identical  in  shape  with  Giant 
Shingles  but  not  quite  as  heavy. 
Mineral  -  surfaced  in  same 
beautiful  colors.  Need  no  paint¬ 
ing,  are  fire-resisting. 


Everlastic  Multi -Shingles 

Four  shingles  to  a  strip. 
Mineral-surfaced  in  red,  green, 
or  blue-black.  Two  sizes— 10  or 
1254  inches  deep,  both  32  inches 
long,  providing  two  or  three- 
ply  roof  when  laid  4  inches  to 
weather. 

Everlastic 

Octagonal  Strip  Shingles 

The  newest  mineral -sur¬ 
faced  strip  shingle.  Colors: 
red,  green,  or  blue-black.  Can 
be  laid  in  novel  designs  by 
interchanging  red  strips  with 
green,  or  red  strips  with  blue- 
black. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York  City 

I  have  checked  the  buildings  on  my  farm  that  need  new  roofs.  Please  send  me  free 
literature  describing  roofing  suitable  for  the  building  (or  buildings)  checked. 


HOUSE 

CHICKEN  HOUSES 

SILO 

GARAGE 

HOG  PEN 

SHEDS 

BARN 

CORN  CRIB 

Your  Name 


Your  Address..... . . . . 

Town . . State . 

In  Canada:  The  Barrett  Company,  Limited.  2021  St.  Hubert  Street,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada 
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One  Little  Heater 
For  The  Whole  House 

A  ‘RadiO’  Hot  Water  Radiator  Installa¬ 
tion  will  heat  every  room  in  an  average 
sized  house,  with  or  without  a  cellar,  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  stove  heat  for  one  room. 
Most  economical  in  fuel — the  downdraft 
forces  smoke  and  gases  into  the  fire  to  be 
burned.  Automatic  fuel-feed  saves  work. 
Burns  stove  or  nut  sizes  of  hard  coal. 
Attractive  in  appearance,  with  effect  of 
luxurious  open  hearth.  Ruggedly  built. 
Moderate  in  cost.  Easy  to  install.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  homes  have  solved  their  heating 
problems  with  the  ‘RadiO’. 


SELF-FEEDING 
Needs  coal  only  once 
every  12  hours 


Write  for 
Illustrated 
Folders. 


RADIATOR  HEAT  FOR  EVERY  ROOM 


“CENTRAL  RADIATOR  COMPANY . 

Makers  of  Lansdale  Round  Boilers,  Molby  Boilers,  Lansdale  Radiators 

Dept.  R,  41  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Send  me  complete  information  about  ‘RadiO’  Radiator  Heat 
for  every  room. 

Name  _ _ _ _ 

Address. _ _ _ 


ifcp  ~T>  ~r  .Ur-strr~\  — •=»■  ■ - _ 
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Winter  Tree  Guards 

The  season  of  heavy  snows  each 

year  collects  a  heavy  toll  in  dam- 

aged  fruit  trees.  Excelsior  Wire 

pH  ^ 

Mesh  Tree  Guards  will  positively 

*'■'  '111  nU 

safeguard  young  trees  against 

gnawing  animals.  Rustproof.  Cost 
but  a  few  cents  each.  In  various 

sizes.  Write  for  booklet  R. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation 
41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Worcester  Buffalo  Philadelphia  Detroit 
Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


Pipeless 
Furnace 

We  beat  them  all  on  many  points) 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included. 
Smyth-Despard  Co. 

907  915  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 
BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Telle  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FKEE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Latah.  1842) 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 


Operated 
by  the  man 
en  the  load. 


Operated  with 
gasoline 
engine. 
Drum  holds 
240  ft  of  rope. 


Ireland  Hay  Hoist 


A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  In 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
yourownengine.  Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Instant 
control.  Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 

H  State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York. 

We  Manufacture 

Sawand  Shingle  Mills, Wood  and  Drag  Saw  Machines 


WARNER 


Sap  Spouts 


and  other 

LEADER  Sugar  Tools 

the  best  ever 

SUGAR  MAKERS’  GUIDE— 

information  on  sugarmaking  free  for  the  asking 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Burlington,  Vt. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


to  look  at,  and  would  make  a  beautiful 
picture  on  canvas,  but  it  would  not  buy  a 
loaf  of  bread  or  a  tin  of  sardines.  To  ob¬ 
tain  these  I  must  dig,  and  dig  hard.  I 
want  a  few  acres  of  good  tillable  land, 
not  over  five  acres,  that  will  produce  good 
things  to  eat  on  a  minimum  of  labor  cost, 
and  I  will  make  scenery  that  will  make 
an  artist  turn  green  with  envy.  A  plot 
with  a  row  or  two  each  of  peas,  beans, 
carrots,  turnips,  tomatoes,  etc.,  well  tend¬ 
ed,  free  from  pesky  weeds,  a  few  fruit 
trees  scattered  about,  and  some  flowers 
in  the  nooks  and  corners — that’s  scenery 
that  appeals  to  me.  The  other  stuff  is 
sentiment.  j.  c.  berrang. 

Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

Part  II 

The  Race. — The  R.  N.-Y.  speaks  of 
the  race  between  Jack  Frost  and  the  corn 
crop. .  Well,  last  night,  September  11,  it 
looked  as  though  Jack  was  going  to  win 
out.  Frosts  were  reported  in  three  towns 
of  the  State  the  night  before  and  at  10 
o’clock  in  the  evening  here  the  ther¬ 
mometer  stood  at  40.  The  wind  had  that 
icy  feeling  all  day  that  means  a  frost  at 
night.  The  Parson  covered  up  the  ger¬ 
aniums  and  took  a  long  look  at  the  other 
flowers  by  the  bright  light  of  the  harvest 
moon.  We  have  enjoyed  the  flowers  so 
much  this  Summer.  But  this  morning 
when  I  looked  for  the  glitter  of  the  sun 
on  the  bright  frost,  lo,  there  was  no  sun 
shining;  it  was  all  cloudy  and  warm  as 
a  day  in  haying.  Jack  certainly  got 
what  Clossie  would  call  a  dirty  spill 
around  some  curve  last  night.  With  a 
warm  south  wind  today  he  ought  to  be 
out  of  the  running  for  a  full  week,  and 
that  will  mean  everything  for  the  corn. 
With  time  to  ripen,  we  shall  have  one 
of  the  very  best  yields  of  corn  we  have 
ever  had  here. 

An  Auto  Trip. — Some  relatives  of 
Mrs.  Parson’s  had  a  son  studying  at  the 
Marine  Laboratory  School  at  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.  The  son  was  taken  sick  and 
his  mother  and  sister  sent  for.  As  soon 
as  the  son  was  able,  the  Parson  and  Shel¬ 
ley  took  the  old  big  car  and  went  on  for 
them  to  come  here  for  a  stay.  It  is  about 
170  miles  there.  About  two  miles  this 
side  of  Willimantic  we  pulled  up  at  a 
farmhouse  and  had  a  chat  with  the  man 
by  the  fence.  His  case  is  typical  of  an 
immense  number  of  farmers  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  only  he  rented  his  place  instead  of 
buying — fortunately  for  him.  His  wife 
was  in  the  hospital  “every  day  or  two,” 
while  they  lived  in  New  York.  They  have 
been  out  here  six  years,  and  now  she  is 
never  sick  any  more  but.  and  here  comes 
the  sad  end  of  it,  he  cannot  make  a  living 
any  longer  and  pay  the  $14  a  month  rent. 
He  wants  to  find  work  back  in  New  York 
and  leave  her  there.  But  how  can  he? 
She  cannot  stay  out  there,  with  no  other 
neighbor  in  sight  this  Winter.  The  Par¬ 
son  visited  another  family  in  this  same 
fix  the  other  day.  They  can't  live  in  the 
great  crowded  city,  and  they  cannot  make 
a  living  in  the  country,  and  there  you 
have  it.  We  passed  through  Willimantic 
and  from  there  went  to  Providence.  The 
view  of  the  city  as  you  enter  it  from  the 
west  is  certainly  wonderful.  From  the 
square  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  you 
can  go  up  a  street  as  steep  as  the  roof  of 
a  house  and  come  right  to  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity.  We  drove  around  this  for  a  while. 
It  is  beautiful  there  with  what  seems  to 
be  a  quaint  old  “meeting  house”  in  the 
center.  This  college  dates  back  on  this 
present  site  to  1770.  It  seems  to  have 
sort  of  an  alumni  fence,  with  a  class  sec¬ 
tion  and  class  date  between  the  posts.  A 
majority  of  its  officials  and  its  president 
must  always  be  Baptists.  A  big  sign  by 
the  tennis  courts  said :  “No  playing  on 
Sunday.”  This  reminds  the  Parson  of 
his  conversation  in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  State 
camp  the  other  day.  He  was  to  talk  to 
the  boys  that  evening.  “Thank  goodness 
another  Sunday  gone  by,”  said  one  of  the 
leaders.  “You  know  we  do  not  play 
games  or  ball  or  tennis  on  Sunday,  and 
it’s  a  terribly  hard  day  for  the  leaders.” 
Then  the  Parson  talked  with  some  of  the 
boys.  “We  all  hate  Sundays  here.  Nothin’ 
doin’  but  sit  round  all  day,  and  go  to 
church.”  When  these  boys  get  grown 
up  and  their  own  bosses,  the  Parson  won¬ 
ders  how  often  they  will  go  to  church. 

Fall  River. — From  Providence  you  go 
to  Fall  River  and  from  there  to  New  Bed¬ 
ford.  Fall  River  is  one  of  the  cities  of 
New  England  that  has  suffered  so  much 
by  the  removing  of  the  spinning  industry 
to  the  South.  It  is  reported  that  the 
city  has  asked  permission  to  borrow  a 
half  million  above  its  debt  limit  to  keep 
its  poor  from  starving.  Had  these  mills 
been  brought  up  to  date  and  new  and  im¬ 
proved  machinery  installed  and  high- 
priced  textiles  produced  there  might  have 
been  some  hope  for  them.  As  it  is,  the 
outlook  is  undoubtedly  very  bad.  Along 
here  you  begin  to  see  signs  that  say  :  “All 
points  along  the  Cape.”  So  you  go  along 
up  to  Wareham  and  see  the  great  Mar¬ 
coni  wireless  station,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  then  across  the  canal  and 
then  down  through  Falmouth  to  Woods 
Hole  on  the  Cape. 

Putting  Up  Ice, — We  shall  have  quite 
a  lot  of  ice  left  over  this  year.  It  was 
so  easy  to  cut  it  right  off  our  own  pond 
back  of  the  house  that  we  put  up  a  lot. 
How  nice  it  is  to  have  plenty  of  ice.  Now 
is  the  time,  if  you  have  not  had  ice,  to 
think  about  getting  ready  a  place  for  it. 
It  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  city  board¬ 


ers  to  come  back  year  after  year  when 
you  will  not  put  up  ice  for  them.  It 
costs  nothing  in  most  places  but  a  little 
work,  and  that  work  comes  at  a  time  of 
year  when  most  likely  you  are  not  doing 
anything  but  the  chores.  How  nice  to 
have  ice  cream  on  the  farm,  and  why  not 
have  it  a  great  deal?  How  it  helps  the 
women  folks  about  dessert.  Just  make 
up  some  ice  cream.  Children  are  won¬ 
derfully  willing  to  turn  a  freezer.  The 
hotter  it  is  the  better  the  “licking”  of 
the  plunger  will  be.  Be  sure  to  give  them 
a  big  cone  all  round  for  freezing.  When 
you  buy  a  freezer  get  one  big  enough 
so  as  to  make  up  a  good  lot  at  a  time. 
It  is  little  or  no  more  work  to  make  two 
gallons  than  one.  You  do  not  have  to 
make  a  freezer  full  if  you  don't  want  to. 
Rig  up  a  heavy  balance  wheel  on  the 
freezer — it  will  not  be  half  the  work  to 
turn  it.  Ice  cream  counts  for  so  much 
with  the  city  people,  and  is  such  a  fine 
healthy  food  for  all,  and  costs  the  farmer 
less  than  most  of  the  food  he  eats,  for  he 
has,  as  a  rule,  milk  going  to  the  hens  or 
pigs,  and  he  has  the  eggs  and  the  ice. 
Eight  cents  will  sweeten  a  whole  gallon. 
Never  bother  to  cook  it.  A  pound  of 
sugar  and  four  beaten  eggs  to  the  gallon 
is  the  Parson’s  rule.  Put  in  what  cream 
you  have  (and  if  you  don’t  have  any' 
make  it  just  the  same)  and  the  rest  of 
milk.  An  ice  shaver  has  been  the  great¬ 
est  boon  this  year,  what  a  lot  of  work  it 
has  saved !  We  got  an  iron  one  from 
the_  city  ice  man.  To  be  sure  it  cost 
$3.50,  hut  it  was  the  best  money  the  Par¬ 
son  ever  spent.  The  Parson  has  to  go 
six  miles  to  get  sawdust  while  the  do\yn 
county  folks  have  tons  and  tons  of  it  all 
around  them,  going  to  waste.  The  Par¬ 
son  is  going  to  put  a  lot  of  fine  stone  and 
gravel  into  the  bottom  of  his  ice-house 
for  a  floor  under  the  ice.  He  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  the  best,  as  it  affords 
such  perfect  drainage.  That  part  of  the 
ice  which  had  fresh  new  sawdust  this 
year  kept  much  better  than  that  with 
sawdust  that  had  been  in  use  for  some 
10  years.  This  sawdust  is  far  too  old 
and  rotten  and  fine,  and  will  be  discarded 
for  fresh.  Some  ice  we  put  in  was  only 
five  inches  thick  and  it  is  coming  out 
just  about  as  thick  as  it  went  in.  It  is 
a  great  deal  better,  though,  to  have  it 
about,  eight  or  nine  inches  thick.  That  is 
just  right  to  keep  and  handle.  I  guess 
Closson  has  sold  four  or  five  dollars 
worth  to  people  who  come  after  it.  He 
has  the  money  for  getting  it  out  for  them. 

Stolen  Things. — It  certainly  worries 
you  to  have  things  stolen.  The  other 
night  a  battery  was  in  the  back  of  the 
little  Ford  truck,  and  an  almost  new 
shoe  was  leaning  up  against  the  rear 
wheel.  Sunday  morning  both  were  gone 
and  we  have  never  recovered  them.  They 
were  worth  about  $35.  We  have  never 
locked  up  things,  and  it  seems  dreadful 
to  have  to.  From  what  I  read,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anything  the  danger  of 
having  things  stolen  in  “heathen”  China 
as  there  is  here  in  New  England.  Every¬ 
one  knows  you  cannot  leave  a  car  a  min¬ 
ute  beside  the  road  without  having  it 
stripped.  This  happened  the  other  day 
to  a  man  who  just  went  to  the  nearest 
house  to  telephone  a  garage  for  help.  In 
another  case,  from  an  overturned  car, 
with  blood  on  the  windshield  showing 
what  trouble  the  people  were  in,  two 
grips  were  stolen  before  the  man  could 
hurry  back  from  getting  his  wife  to  a 
farmhouse.  One  cannot  help  wondering 
sometimes  what  we  are  coming  to. 

Apple  Sauce. — 'We  have  had  a  great 
time  putting  up  apple  sauce.  We  have 
a  great  place  to  can  over  by  the  brook, 
and  the  city  company  has  been  a  tremen¬ 
dous  help  in  getting  the  apples  ready.  We 
use  a  parer  of  course.  Yesterday  we  put 
up  38  quarts  from  three  bushels  in  the 
afternoon,  but  one  has  to  hustle  right 
along  to  do  it.  We  have  put  up  148 
quarts  of  apple  sauce.  This  will  keep  the 
folks  happy  for  a  while. 

rev.  geo.  b.  gilbert. 


Line  Fence  of  Barbed  Wire 

I  have  a  farm  with  barbed  wire  line 
fence.  I  am  ordered  by  the  neighbor  to 
put  up  another  wire  fence.  The  upper 
side  of  the  fence  has  been  made  50  years 
and  is  nailed  to  trees.  The  trees  have 
grown  over  the  wire  3  in.  and  it  is  very 
steep.  Can  they  compel  me  to  move  it 
after  it  has  stood  so  long?  It  is  by  the 
side  of  a  patch  of  woods,  but  his  unruly 
cows  have  caused  him  to  order  the  fence 
removed.  One  man  told  me  that  as  it  had 
stood  so  many  years  he  did  not  think  they 
could  compel  me  to  move  it.  I  really  want 
to  do  right.  m.  a.  c. 

The  length  of  time  a  barbed  wire  fence 
has  been  standing  on  the  line  would  not 
relieve  you  from  damages  which  the  ad¬ 
joining  owner  might  suffer  if  his  cattle 
are  injured  thereby.  One  may  build  a 
barbed  wire  fence  on  the  line  with  the 
consent  of  the  adjoining  owner.  If  that 
consent  is  not  obtained  he  may  still  build 
the  fence  of  barbed  wire,  but  it  shall  be 
built  of  at  least  four  strands  of  barbed 
wire  with  a  sufficient  bar  of  wood  at  the 
top  and  no  posts  shall  be  further  apart 
than  14  ft.  This  fence  shall  be  substan¬ 
tially  built  and  reasonably  sufficient  for 
holding  the  particular  kind  or  class  of 
animals  usually  pastured  on  either  side  of 
the  fence,  but  any  person  building  such  a 
fence  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
of  the  adjoining  property  is  liable  for 
any  damages  occasioned  by  reason  of  such 
fence.  N.  T. 
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The  cut-away  picture 
above  shows  how  the  blue 
flame  of  the  Florence  goes 
straight  to  the  cooking. 
The  heat  is  focused  just 
where  you  want  it. 


Better  cooking 
with  this  Jocuscd  heat 


Nature  Notes 


An  oil  range  that  directs 
the  heat  right  on  the 
cooking 

T’S  easy  to  do  better,  cheaper, 
quicker  cooking  on  an  oil  range 
that  directs  its  heat  just  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good.  The  Florence 
Range  sends  its  flame  right  straight 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  where 
there  is  work  for  it.  This  principle 
of  focused  heat  makes  Florence  the 
stove  that  makes  cooking  easier, 
quicker,  more  successful. 

How  the  Florence  saves  your 
time ,  work ,  money 

Because  the  cooking  heat  goes 
straight  to  the  cooking,  things  get 
thoroughly  done  in  less  time.  You 
waste  no  time  or  energy  in  prim- 
ing,  in  trimming  messy  wicks,  or 
in  cooking  on  a  weak  flame.  Nor  do 
you  need  to  waste  fuel  on  a  strong 
flame  when  a  low  flame  will  do  the 
job — simply  turn  the  levers  and  you 
have  whatever  degree  of  cooking 
heat  you  need. 

The  Florence  burns  a  clear,  gas' 
like  flame  from  the  vapor  of  kerosene. 
It  is  not  a  wick  flame,  such  as  you 
see  in  ordinary  lamps. 

The  Florence  is  beautifully  simple 
to  operate.  Easy  to  fill  the  reservoir 
with  oil,  easy  to  keep  shiningly 
clean,  easy  to  regulate.  The  ingen' 


ious  leg  leveler  enables  you  to  set 
the  stove  level  on  an  uneven  floor. 
A  spirit  level  attached  to  the  feed 
pipe  will  show  you  when  the  stove 
is  level.  And  the  Florence  is  beautb 
fully  constructed  and  finished,  with 
its  sturdy  black  frame  and  gleaming 
enamel. 

An  oil  range  you  are  proud  to 
have  in  a  handsomely  equipped 
kitchen — that  is  the  Florence.  It  is 
good  to  look  at  and  to  cook  with. 


JfT  The  oven  completes  the 

stove.  The  portable  Florence 
Oven,  pictured  above,  is  as  excellent 
for  baking  and  roasting  as  the  range 
itself  is  for  cooking.  The  “baker’s 
arch”  prevents  air  pockets.  The  heat 
indicator  on  the  oven  door  shows 
how  much  heat  there  is  inside,  and  the 
patented  heat  spreader  assures  even 
baking — your  roasts  and  pies  and 
cakes  will  not  burn  on  the  bottom. 

Find  out  more  about  the  Florence 
Range  and  Oven  by  writing  for  our 
free  booklet,  “Get  Rid  of  the  ’Cook 
Look’.”  Ask  about  the  Florence  at 
a  department,  furniture,  or  hard' 
ware  store. 


Advice  About  Setting  Traps 

The  surest  way  to  learn  how  to  set 
traps  is  to  watch  someone  who  knows. 
Really  successful  trapping  includes  a 
great  deal  more  than  merely  putting  a 
contrivance  of  steel  or  wood  in  a  certain 
position.  The  trapper  who  gets  fur  must 
know  much  about  the  habits  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  he  is  after.  A  trap  set  almost  any¬ 
where  and  in  almost  any  fashion  may 
catch  something  occasionally,  but  the  real 
trapper  knows  just  why  he  does  each 
thing.  Skunks  are  about  the  easiest  ani¬ 
mal  to  trap.  A  good  steel  trap  set  in  the 
mouth  of  the  den  hole  will  catch  the 
skunk  the  first  night  it  goes  in  there.  The 
trap  does  not  need  to  be  hidden  at  all.  If 
you  want  to  catch  skunks  it  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  follow  their  tracks  every  time  you 
see  them.  By  the  time  the  trapping  sea¬ 
son  coipes  you  may  know  where  there  are 
several  dens,  each  of  which  may  be  good 
for  anywhere  up  to  a  dozen  or  more  pelts 
during  the  Winter.  In  following  the 
tracks  other  eiigns  may  be  found  which 
will  help  in  the  Winter’s  work.  Skunks 
usually  den  up  during  the  coldest  weath¬ 
er,  but  run  on  warm  nights.  The  traps 
should  always  be  out  and  in  working 
order  when  a  warm  night  follows  a  thaw¬ 
ing  day.  Also  the  trapper  should  be  out 
the  next  day  to  see  where  the  tracks 
lead. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  follow  the 
tracks  of  a  big  skunk  after  a  warm  night 
I  in  February.  They  start  out  from  a  den 
hole  and  circle  around  through  fields, 
wood«  and  orchards.  Many  holes  will  be 
visited,  and  finally,  after  a  journey  of 
nerhaps  two  or  three  miles  the  trail  ends 
in  another  den.  The  next  night  the  trail 
may  lead  to  a  third  den,  or  it  may  go 
back  to  the  starting  point  by  another 
route.  Each  time  the  skunk  starts  from 
one  of  the  dens  it  goes  to  the  next  one  by 
practically  the  same  road,  and  a  trap  set 
in  any  of  the  holes  visited  will  probably 
catch  one  skunk  in  the  course  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  A  trap  in  the  den  may  catch  a 
dozen  or  more  in  the  same  time.  The 
only  thing  needed  there  is  to  have  trap 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  skunk  and 
placed  so  that  it  is  easier  to  step  in  it 
than  not. 

Muskrats  are  about  as  easily  caught  as 
skunks.  Traps  set  in  the  mouth  of  bur¬ 
rows,  without  any  concealment,  will  catch 
many.  It  is  better  if  the  trap  is  set  just 
under  water  at  places  where  the  rat  is  in 
the  habit  of  coming  out  on  land.  A  trap 
set  in  the  mouth  of  an  under-water  bur¬ 
row  is  almost  sure  to  catch  many  in  the 
course  of  the  season.  I  have  known  a 
single  trap  in  a  favorable  place  to  catch 
a  dozen  or  more  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

A  muskrat  seems  to  have  a  particular 
place  to  dig  roots  and  a  particular  spot 
to  take  them  to  eat.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  a  special  place  to  find 
river  clams,  but  it  surely  seems  to  have 
a  place  to  eat  them.  It  will  sometimes 
gather  quite  a  pile  of  clams  and  then 
open  them.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a 
bushel  or  more  of  empty  shells  in  one 
pile.  There  is  always  a  landing  place  for 
each  of  these  dining  places,  and  a  trap 
just  under  water  at  the  edge  of  the  bank 
will  take  fur.  Such  a  trap  should  always 
be  set  so  that  the  rat  can  get  into  deep 
water  and  drown,  because  the  catch  will 
always  be  by  a  front  foot  and,  on  land,  a 
front  foot  is  easily  pulled  off.  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  chilly  morning  about  30-  years 
ago.  I  had  set  some  traps  in  a  roadside 
swamp  about  a  mile  from  home.  It  was 
very  good  policy  to  set  traps  there  about 
dark  and  take  them  up  again  early  in  the 
morning.  This  time  I  arrived  at  the 
swamp  just  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see 
things  dimly.  There  was  a  big  rat  out 
on  the  bank.  It  rushed  toward  the  water. 
There  was  a  snap,  a  lunge,  a  splash,  and 
I  took  a  warm  front  foot  out  of  the  trap. 

The  mink  is  related  to  the  skunk  and 
the  weasel,  but  is  not  so  easy  to  catch  as 
either.  Bike  the  skunk,  the  mink  has  a 
regular  beat,  which  it  follows  time  after 
time,  and  which  may  take  several  nights 
to  cover.  Careful  study  will  show  the 
places  where  it  takes  to  the  water,  other 
places  where  it  goes  on  the  bank,  etc.  In 
one  place  it  will  always  go  under  a  cer¬ 
tain  root  or  branch  rather  than  over  it. 
At  a  certain  place  it  will  come  out  of  the 
water  and  run  along  under  a  shelving 
bank.  Perhaps  a  week  later  it  will  step 
in  almost  the  same  footpx-ints.  The  traps 
should  be  set  under  water  in  these  places. 
The  trap,  chain  and  fastening  must  be 
under  water,  and  it  is  not  well  for  the 
trapper  to  touch  the  bank  with  hands  or 
clothes,  or  to  go  near  the  trap  after  it  is 
set.  It  is  usually  possible  to  see  whether 
the  trap  has  been  touched  or  not  without 
going  nearer  than  40  to  50  ft. 

The  raccoon  is  not  so  exact  in  its 
habits.  It  comes  and  goes.  It  may  spend 
an  hour  or  more  in  one  small  part  of  a 
brook  and  not  come  back  there  that  sea¬ 
son.  The  only  way  to  do  is  to  set  traps 
in  each  place  where  the  coon  has  been 
working  (under  water,  of  course)  and 
hope  for  the  best. 

The  fox  is  a  different  proposition.  I 
once  saw  a  trapper  taking  up  some  fox 
traps.  He  had  just  caught  one  of  the 
pair,  and  the  other  had  been  shot  two 
days  earliei’.  There  were  four  traps  in 
the  mouth  of  the  hole.  I  could  not  see 


the  least  sign  that  anything  had  been  dis¬ 
turbed,  but  there  were  the  tracks  where 
the  fox  had  stepped  in  safe  places  as  she 
went  in.  When  she  came  out  of  another 
entrance  she  seemed  to  find  three  of  the 
traps,  but  missed  the  fourth,  and  was 
caught. 

In  setting  fox  traps  in  dry  ground 
every  bit  of  odor  of  man  or  iron  must  be 
removed,  and  there  must  be  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  place  has  been  dis¬ 
turbed.  A  “water  set’’  for  a  fox  must  be 
in  a  place  where  the  fox  is  in  the  habit 
of  going.  It  must  be  free  from  any  indi¬ 
cation  that  anything  has  been  disturbed. 
There  must  be  some  apparent  reason  for 
the  fox  to  go  that  way,  some  reason  that 
is  apparent  and  compelling  to  the  fox. 
Also,  there  must  be  some  good  and  com¬ 
pelling  reason  why  the  fox  should  put  his 
foot  just  where  the  pan  of  the  trap  is 
hidden.  In  some  books  we  see  pretty  dia¬ 
grams  with  the  bait  just  so  far  from 
shore  and  a  little  bunch  of  moss  just  the 
right  distance  for  the  fox  to  step  on  when 
reaching  for  the  bait.  I  have  known 
many  successful  trappers  who  were  never 
able  to  catch  a  fox.  My  own  success  ran 
mostly  to  muskrats  and  skunks.  _  Mink 
and  raccoons  were  pretty  rare  in  the 
woods  where  I  trapped.  I  have  caught 
rats  and  mice  in  house  and  barns.  If  I 
were  ever  trapping  in  country  where 
mink  and  coons  were  plenty  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  some,  and  if  foxes  were  nu¬ 
merous  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  set  traps 
for  them,  but  would  not  be  likely  to  have 
any  better  luck  than  I  did  in  seeing  the 
one  that  lived  in  our  camp  in  Southwest¬ 
ern  Illinois.  When  we  first  came  up  the 
bank  a  fox  jumped  out  not  more  than  five 
feet  awav,  but  we  did  not  see  it.  That 
night  it  inspected  both  of  us  at  distances 
of  less  than  two  feet,  but  we  did  pot  eee 
it.  Every  night  while  we  were  in  that 
camp  it  chased  rabbits  past  within  just 
a  few  feet  of  us,  but  we  saw  neither  fox 
nor  rabbits.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Fighting  the  Gray  Squirrel 

A  short  time  ago  we  stated  that 
farmers  in  Oregon  were  conducting  an 
organized  campaign  against  gray  squirrels 
or  “grav  diggers,”  as  they  are  called  in 
that  country.  Many  eastern  people 
want  to  know  why  such  a  warfare  should 
be  carried  on.  Out  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
these  gray  squirrels  do  a  great  injury  to 
young  trees,  much  as  rabbits  do  at  this 
end  of  the  country  .There  are  thousands 
of  them  in  the  West,  and  they  have  be¬ 
come  a  serious  pest.  Many  commercial 
growers  protect  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
with  wire  screening,  but  the  great  object 
is  to  poison  the  squirrels  and  thus  get 
rid  of  them.  The  County  Farm  Bureaus 
generally  keep  a  supply  of  poisoned  bait, 
which  is  really  wheat  soaked  in  strych¬ 
nine  water,  and  this  is  freely  used  by 
many  fruit  growers.  There  are  people 
at  the  East  who  will  be  shocked  to  think 
of  this  wholesale  warfare  against  the 
“dear  little  gray  squirrel.”  We  have 
heard  people  say  that  they  would  just  as 
soon  think  of  killing  a  baby  as  to  kill  a 
gray  squirrel. 

Making  a  Crow  Talk 

I  have  a  crow  on  my  farm.  It  has  been 
with  us  for  about  six  weeks.  When  we 
first  got  him  he  was  unable  to  walk 
much  or  fly  at  all.  He  could  not  eat  by 
himself.  We  named  him  “Billy”  and 
whenever  his  name  is  called  he  is 
“Johnny  on  the  spot.”  If  we  do  not  pay 
attention  to  him  he  will  either  sit  on 
our  heads  or  shoulders  and  make  it 
known  to  us  that  he  wants  to  be  no¬ 
ticed.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  make 
the  crow  talk.  Some  people  say  by  cut¬ 
ting  their  bill  and  others  by  cutting  their 
tongue.  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  would  let  me  know  just  how  to  go 
about  it.  J.  R. 

The  crow  is  really  a  remarkable  bird. 
It  is  said  that  many  specimens  live  a 
hundred  years  or  more  and  it  is  quite 
possible  to  teach  an  intelligent  crow  a 
good  many  tricks.  As  for  making  a  crow 
talk,  we  have  a  number  of  reports  from 
people  who  say  that  the  bird  can  ac¬ 
tually  be  taught  to  repeat  many  words 
much  like  a  parrot,  and  he  really  seems 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  these  words.  People  have  told  us  that 
they  split  or  slice  the  tongue  of  the  crow 
at  the  end  so  that  when  it  heals  it  has 
a  forked  appearance,  but  we  consider 
this  useless  and  cruel.  It  ought  not  to 
be  attempted.  There  is  no  use  in  prac¬ 
ticing  cruelty  on  any  animal  and  we  are 
opposed  to  experimenting  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  Patient  teaching,  repeating 
words  over  and  over,  rewarding  the  crow 
with  some  dainty  when  he  attempts  to 
imitate,  is  the  proper  method.  Tame 
crows  are  very  mischievous,  and  have 
a  trick  of  stealing  and  hiding  anything 
that  takes  their  fancy,  especially  articles 
that  glitter. 
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500,000  More  Customers 
were  won  by  Ward’s  low 
prices  and  reliable  mer¬ 
chandise  last  year.  This 
book  gives  you  the  same 
opportunity  for  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  saving. 


Are  you  getting  your  share 
of  the  Savings  this  Catalogue  offers? 


WHENEVER  you  need  to  buy  any¬ 
thing  for  your  farm,  your  home  or 
your  family,  do  you  look  through  Ward’s 
Catalogue?  You  will  find  here  great  assort¬ 
ments  of  just  the  things  you  want.  You 
will  see  the  prices  you  should  pay  —  the 
lowest  price  for  goods  of  dependable 
quality. 

In  buying  from  Ward’s  it  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  know  that  you  are  getting  the  best 
goods  and  at  the  lowest  prices  that  any 
vne  else  pays. 

Ward’s  Catalogue  shows  you  the  right 
goods  and  gives  you  the  right  price  — 
always. 


protected  by  our  52  year  old  guarantee 
“Your  Money  Back  if  you  are  not  Satis¬ 
fied!” 

•  ( 


By  “Ward  Quality”  we  mean  just  this 
—  that  we  do  not  sell  goods  where  the 
wear  has  been  shortened,  where  the  ac¬ 
tual  service  an  article  will  give  has  been 
lessened,  in  order  to  sell  it  a  little  cheaper. 

We  do  not  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a 
low  price.  We  offer  no  price  baits  on 
“cheap,”  unsatisfactory  merchandise. 


It  is  easy  and  pleasant 
to  order  from  Ward’s 

Turning  through  your  7  2  6-page  Catalogue, 
choosing  the  things  you  want  at  your 
leisure,  not  being  influenced  to  buy  this  or 
that,  but  deciding  for  yourself  the  thing 
you  like  best  —  that  is  the  modern,  the 
satisfactory  way  of  buying. 

And  you  can  select  from  Ward’s  Cata¬ 
logue  without  any  doubt  of  value  and 
without  the  slightest  risk,  because  you  are 


Everything  for  the  home 

We  try  to  picture  and  describe  accurately 
every  piece  of  merchandise,  trying  never 
to  exaggerate,  so  that  when  you  open  your 
package  you  will  be  fully  satisfied  with 
your  purchase. 

Read  what  Mrs.  R.  A.  Bower  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  says: — “I  wish  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  your  good  service  and  the 
good  quality  of  your  merchandise.  And 
I  always  receive  my  orders  inside  of  a 
week  and  everything  satisfactory.  Many 
times  I  am  surprised  at  such  wonderful 
values  for  the  price.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
order  from  your  catalogue.” 

We  say  look  through  your  Catalogue  for 
everything  you  need  to  buy.  You  will  be 
amazed  to  find  how  nearly  all  your  needs 
will  be  met  in  this  Catalogue. 

The  latest  fashions,  dresses,  coats,  hats, 
everything  a  woman  wears.  And  every¬ 
thing  for  the  home  —  furniture,  carpets, 
the  newest  things  for  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience —  and  always  of  Ward  Quality. 


Everything  for  the  man 
and  for  the  farmer’s  needs 

Over  50  million  dollars’  worth  of  new 
merchandise  has  been  bought  and  manu¬ 
factured  for  this  book.  Bought  for  cash. 
Bought  by  our  great  international  staff  of 
expert  buyers,  in  America,  in  Europe, 
wherever  cash  would  buy  the  largest 
amount  of  actual  value. 

Whether  it  be  something  for  the  home  — 
tools,  hardware,  radio;  something  for  the 
car — tires,  batteries,  accessories;  or  some¬ 
thing  for  the  man’s  or  boy’s  personal 
use — clothing,  shoes — whatever  a  man 
needs  or  uses,  this  Catalogue  offers  it  of 
standard  quality  at  the  very  lowest  cash 
prices. 


Use  this  catalogue — 
its  large  savings  may 
just  as  well  be  yours 

You  may  as  well  benefit  by  the  al¬ 
most  weekly  saving  this  Catalogue 
offers.  Each  week  you  buy  some¬ 
thing.  First  look  it  up  in  your 
Catalogue.  Use  this  book  as  mil¬ 
lions  of  other  families  do.  There  is 
just  as  great  a  saving  in  this  book 
each  week  for  you. 

Your  orders  will  be 
shipped  within  24  hours 

Your  orders  are  appreciated  at 
Ward’s.  Your  letter  is  opened  im¬ 
mediately,  your  order  filled  at  once, 
and  your  goods  are  on  their  way  to 
you  within  24  hours. 


MontgomeiyWard  ©Co 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 
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Keeping  the  Telephone  Alive 


Americans  have  learned  to  depend  on  the  telephone,  in 
fair  weather  or  in  foul,  for  the  usual  affairs  of  the  day  or 
for  the  dire  emergency  in  the  dead  of  night.  Its  continuous 
service  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  marvel  of  it  is  that  the  millions  of  thread-like  wires 
are  kept  alive  and  ready  to  vibrate  at  one’s  slightest  breath. 
A  few  drops  of  water  in  a  cable,  a  faulty  connection  in  the 
wire  maze  of  a  switchboard,  a  violent  sleet,  rain  or  wind 
storm  or  the  mere  falling  of  a  branch  will  often  jeopardize 
the  service. 

Every  channel  for  the  speech  currents  must  be  kept  elec¬ 
trically  intact.  The  task  is  as  endless  as  housekeeping. 
Inspection  of  apparatus,  equipment  and  all  parts  of  the 
plant  is  going  on  all  the  time.  Wire  chiefs  at  “test  boards’* 
locate  trouble  on  the  wires  though  miles  away.  Repairmen, 
the  “trouble  hunters,”  are  at  work  constantly  wherever  they 
are  needed  in  city  streets,  country  roads  or  in  the  seldom- 
trodden  trails  of  the  wilderness. 

Providing  telephone  service  for  this  great  nation  is  a 
huge  undertaking.  To  keep  this  vast  mechanism  always 
electrically  alive  and  dependable  is  the  unending  task  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  skillful  men  and  women  in  every  state 
in  the  Union. 


American  telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 


ROOT  BORERS 

Peach,  Prune  &  Apricot;  also  Pear  & 
Apple  Aphis  and  Grape  Phyllox¬ 
era.  Killed  with  PARAFIX,  (Pure 
Paradichlorbenzene  recommended 
by  U.  S.  Gov.  &  State  Exp.  Sta.) 
Full  instructions,  results  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back.  Booklet  FREE. 
Treat  10  trees  $1  —  60  trees  $3.  Post¬ 
paid  or  C.  O.  D.  The  Parafix  Co., 
Grand  Central  P.O.  Box  273,  N .  Y  .C, 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS-Dewberry  Plants 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  HEDGE,  Elc. 

Send  for  free  wholesale  price  list. 

M.  N.  B0RG0,  Est.  -  Vineland.  N.  J. 

(  SPARAGUS  crowns  and  seed.  Palmetto  &  Washington  Rust 
**  Resistant.  Booklet  free.  T.  R.  PENDER,  Wlllislon,  S.  C.  Boi  C 


G.L.F.  Quality  HAY 

First  and  second  cutting  Alfalfa, 
containing  some  mixture  of  other 
grasses.  Good  values. 

Write  for  quotations 

COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE 
307  S.  Franklin  St.,  Dept.  A,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ERR  Y 
>LANTS 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY, 
BLACKBERRY,  LOGANBERRY, 
GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT  and 
GRAPE  plants;  ASPARAGUS  and 
5UBARB  roots  ;  Hardy  Perennial  flower  plants  for 
ptember  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
ARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y, 


00,000  Fruit  Trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Mass.  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
work  being  done  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  the  Mass.  State  Experimental  Station,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  and  guaranteed  by  us.  Our  stock  is  sold  to  you  direct  at  cost  plus 
one  profit  only.  40  years  of  active  nursery  experience  is  back  -vrarv 

of  every  tree. 

*  Send  for  Our  Big  FREE  Catalog  Today 

It  shows  that  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  man  who  vsSSggw* 
plants. 

i  FALL  PLANTING  PAYS 

■»  for  the  uniform  moisture  and  temperature  of  the  ground  are  feSjSj 
4.  more  favorable  to  root  formation,  the  root  action  being  well  es- 
tablisbed  long  before  the  ground  is  fit  for  planting  in  the  Spring. 

Small  or  large  orders  get  the  same  attention.  It  will  pay  you  to 
.  6end  for  our  Free  Descriptive  Catalog.  It  contains  valuable  in-  JgWg&AlW 

*  formation  on  fruit  and  shrubs  and  saves  you  money — write  today.  bCK 

!£),.«r  We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog  • — flwaj 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Federal  Judge  Carpen¬ 
ter  at  Chichgo,  Sept.  19,  overruled  the  de¬ 
murrers  of  Col.  Charles  R.  Forbes,  for¬ 
merly  Director  of  the  United  States  Vet¬ 
erans’  Bureau,  and  J.  B.  Thompson,  sen¬ 
ior  member  of  the  Chicago-St.  Louis  con¬ 
cern,  Thompson-Black  Company,  to  the 
indictment  charging  them  with  conspir¬ 
acy  to  defraud  the  government,  and  said 
that  on  Oct.  14  he  would  set  the  date  of 
trial. 

Almost  all  of  the  150  guests  who  fled 
from  flames  that  destroyed  the  Oedney 
Farms  Hotel  near  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  21,  lost  clothing  and  jewelry  of  an 
estimated  total  value  of  $250,000.  Loss 
to  the  hotel  company  will  amount  to 
about  $750,000.  of  which  $450,000  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  insurance.  Believing  the  flames, 
discovered  on  the  fourth  floor,  could 
easily  be  extinguished,  few  of  the  guests 
went  to  their  rooms  when  the  alarm  was 
sounded.  Firemen  apparently  had  the 
blaze  under  control  about  midnight,  when 
the  fire  suddenly  spread  to  the  wings  of 
the  hotel. 

Fifty-eight  persons  are  reported  dead 
and  an  equal  number  injured  in  violent 
storms  that  swept  Minnesota  and  Wis¬ 
consin  Sept.  22.  The  wind  reported  in 
places  as  attaining  a  velocity  of  80  miles 
an  hour,  was  accompanied  by  torrential 
rains.  Wisconsin  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
fatalities,  reports  from  that  State  indicat¬ 
ing  50  dead  and  probably  as  many  more 
injured.  Minnesota’s  known  dead  are 
five.  The  monetary  losses  will  be  heavy 
as  houses,  barns  and  growing  crops  were 
levelled  by  the  violence  -of  the  wind. 
Property  losses  are  reported  also  from 
South  Dakota  and  Iowa. 

One-third  of  the  village  of  St.  Con¬ 
stant,  22  miles  from  Montreal,  Canada, 
was  destroyed  early  Sept.  22  by  a  fire 
which  caused  damages  estimated  at  $500,- 
000.  More  than  100  persons  of  the  vil¬ 
lage’s  population  of  400  were  made  home¬ 
less  by  flames,  spread  by  a  high  wind. 
St.  Constant  has  no  fire  department  and 
a  young  woman  telephone  operator  re¬ 
mained  alone  at  her  post  until  she  had 
called  aid  from  Montreal  and  St.  Lam¬ 
bert.  She  finally  was  forced  to  flee  when 
the  flames  reached  the  Exchange  Build¬ 
ing. 

Mrs.  Maria  Santillo,  55,  of  Huntington, 
Conn.,  died  Sept.  23  in  the  Bridgeport 
Hospital  of  poisoning  caused  by  eating 
toadstools  which  she  mistook  for  mush¬ 
rooms.  She  is  the  second  victim  in  her 
family  to  succumb,  a  son,  Nazarene  San¬ 
tillo,  18,  having  died  previously. 

The  day  when  the  Postoffice  Depart¬ 
ment  will  spend  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
is  not  far  distant,  Postmaster  General 
New  told  members  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  First  and  Second  Class  Post¬ 
masters,  Sept.  23,  at  the  opening  of  their 
convention.  The  Postmaster  General  dis¬ 
closed  that  revised  estimates  for  the  fiscal 
year  1926,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  in 
December,  will  call  for  $636.S60,000  for 
the  postal  service.  That  is  $25,000,000 
more  than  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1925,  which  began  July  1. 

A  village  church  standing  among  ruins 
was  all  that  remained  Sept  23  of  St.  Ur- 
bain,  Quebec,  which  was  swept  by 
flames  between  midnight  and  dawn.  The 
homes  of  the  50  inhabitants  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  as  well  as  the  village  hostelry, 
the  carriage  factory,  two  general  stores 
and  other  business  places  with  an  ag¬ 
gregate  loss  of  $150,000. 

WASHINGTON.  —  American  insur¬ 
ance  companies  received  awards  totalling 
$66,000,000  Sept.  18  from  the  Mixed 
Claims  Commission,  which  is  dealing 
with  claims  against  Germany  arising  out 
of  the  World  War.  The  awards,  the 
largest  yet  made  by  the  commission,  were 
chiefly  for  losses  on  hulls  and  cargoes. 
Certain  claims  arising  from  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania  were  dismissed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  findings  of  the  umpire  of  the 
commission,  Judge  Edwin  B.  Parker. 
Ten  life  insurance  cases  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  through  the  American  agent,  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Bonynge,  on  behalf  of  12  com¬ 
panies  seeking  to  recover  alleged  losses 
under  the  terms  of  18  policies  covering 
the  lives  of  11  of  the  passengers  lost  on 
the  ship.  The  two  national  commission¬ 
ers  had  been  unable  to  agree  on  the  10 
eases,  the  American  Commissioner.  Chan¬ 
dler  P.  Anderson,  holding  the  claims  jus¬ 
tified,  and  the  German  Commissioner,  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Kiesselbach,  holding  the  reverse. 
The  cases  thereupon  went  to  the  umpire. 

Expansion  of  the  air  mail  service  to 
Central  American  capitals  and  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal  Zone  is  under  consideration  by 
officials  of  the  State  Department,  Post 
Office  Department  and  Army  Air  Service. 
The  project  of  mapping  mail  airways  be¬ 
tween  New  Orleans  or  some  other  Gulf 
port  to  the  Central  American  countries 
is  regarded  as  practical  and  desirable. 
Preliminary  plans  for  the  new  mail  ser¬ 
vice  provide  that  the  Army  Air  Service 
pilots  and  equipment  would  be  used  in 
co-operation  with  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  service  later  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Post  Office  Department  or 
to  some  commercial  enterprise.  The  pro¬ 
posed  service  must  be  approved  by  the 
heads  of  six  governments,  and  the  State 
Department  will  sound  out  the  Central 
American  Foreign  Offices. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Sacrophagid 
or  horsefly  armies,  now  invading  Mon¬ 
tana  grain  fields,  are  killing  grasshoppers 


with  such  rapidity  that  within  a  short 
time  the  insect  pests  will  be  virtually  ex¬ 
terminated,  according  to  entomologists  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Boze¬ 
man,  so  says  an  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patch  from  Helena,  Mont.  The  flesh- 
fly  invasion,  coming  at  the  height  of  the 
State-wide  grasshopper  poisoning  cam¬ 
paign,  has  accounted  for  millions  of  “hop¬ 
pers,”  the  college  experts  report. 

The  production  of  crystalline  levulose, 
one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  nutritious 
members  of  the  sugar  group,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  expensive  (selling  as  it 
does  at  from  $30  to  $110  a  pound),  from 
Dahlias  or  Jerusalem  artichokes,  at  rela¬ 
tively  low  cost,  has  been  accomplished  by 
experts  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The 
artichokes,  it  is  declared,  serve  as  a  par¬ 
ticularly  promising  source,  since  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  prolific  and  since  its  agricultural 
requirements  are  simple. 

There  are  at  least  4,000  deer  roaming 
the  woods  of  Atlantic  County,  N.  J.,  and 
even  more  in  Burlington,  according  to 
William  A.  Faunce,  a  member  of  the 
State  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  who 
addressed  the  local  Iviwanis  Club  at 
Hammonton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  18.  The  com¬ 
mission  does  not  approve  of  increasing 
that  number,  Mr.  Faunce  said,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  will  not  permit  an  open  sea¬ 
son  on  does  for  fear  of  mortality  among 
the  hunters.  The  law  prohibits  a  hunter 
from  firing  before  he  sees  the  horns  of 
the  buck.  In  this  way  there  have  been 
few  accidents  among  hunters,  and  few 
victims  among  the  deer. 

One  of  the  novel  attractions  at  the 
State  Fair  in  Syracuse  was  the  New 
York  Central-Ameriean  Railway  Express 
Exhibition  train.  The  powerful  locomo¬ 
tive  weighed  350,000  lbs.  on  the  drivers, 
and  was  under  steam  and  in  charge  of 
an  engineer  and  fireman.  In  one  of  the 
passenger  coaches,  the  lecture  ear,  inter¬ 
esting  motion  pictures  were  shown  out¬ 
lining  many  features  of  the  science  of 
modern  transportation.  A  fully  equipped 
mail  car  was  used  as  a  post  office  sub¬ 
station  with  mail  clerks  distributing  mail 
in  the  regular  way.  Motion  pictures  of 
the  handling  of  the  mails  were  shown  in 
the  lecture  car.  The  express  company 
also  presented  a  modern  refrigerator  car, 
equipped  for  high  speed,  loaded  with  sam¬ 
ples  of  approved  crates,  boxes,  hampers, 
baskets,  tubs,  and  other  carriers  for  safe 
and  careful  packing  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  fish,  lobsters,  crabs,  and  other 
foods  transported  under  refrigeration. 


Making  a  Husk  Mattress 

Pull  off  eornhusks,  keeping  them 
straight,  until  you  get  about  what  you 
think  will  make  two  mattresses.  Fasten 
a  hackle  to  something  heavy  and  firm, 
take  a  medium  handful,  hackle  one  end, 
then  turn  and  hackle  the  other  end.  After 
this  is  done  fill  a  large  iron  or  copper  ket¬ 
tle  two-thirds  fujl  of  water ;  when  boiling 
put  husks  into  water,  a  bunch  at  a  time. 
Lift  them,  put  on  boards.  After  drained 
and  cool,  spread  on  grass  in  sun,  turning 
until  perfectly  dry;  then  they  are  ready. 
Put.  in  tick,  leaving  an  opening  in  mid¬ 
dle.  Place  them  through  opening  as  you 
want  them,  keeping  middle  a  little  higher, 
using  plenty.  Get  your  cord  and  a  tuft- 
ins-  needle.  Tie  from  center  to  edge,  up 
and  from  center  down,  then  go  over  it  in 
rows  6  to  8  in.  apart.  w.  F.  s. 


The  Lady:  “I  gave  you  a  piece  of  pie 
last  week,  and  you’ve  been  sending  your 
friends  here  ever  since.”  The  Tramp : 
“You’re  mistaken,  lady.  Them  was  my 
enemies  !” — Birmingham  Weekly  Post. 
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Talks  With  a  Trained  Nurse 

Dear  Mother  of  the  Family  :  The 
long  Summer  days  have  slipped  into  the 
past  with  those  of  other  years.  The  Au¬ 
tumn  now  is  here,  and  with  the  shorten¬ 
ing  days  come  the  chilly  nights  and  cold 
rains.  The  children  go  to  school  and  Fall 
house-cleaning  occupies  our  attention. 
The  furnace  or  stoves  are  put  in  order 
and  soon  the  screens  will  be  taken  out 
and  the  windows  closed. 

Closing  the  windows  is  what  I  want  es¬ 
pecially  to  talk  about — that  and  starting 
the  fires.  Do  you  believe  that  sore 
throats  and  colds  are  inevitable  with  the 
change  of  season?  Don’t  you  think  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  endure  the  vagaries 
of  the  climate  into  which  we,  and  per¬ 
haps  our  forebears,  were  born?  Then 
Why  the  prevalence  of  colds  in  the  Fall? 
Yes,  the  lovely  goldenrod  so  often  accused 
is  sometimes  guilty — 1but  cold  air !  Over¬ 
heated  air  produces  an  inflammatory  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mucous  membranes  quite  as 
much  as  cold  air,  and  the  odds  are  in 
favor  of  the  cold  air  because  that  is  less 
likely  to  be  contaminated. 

It  is  on  the  closed  window  then  that  we 
jdace  the  burden  of  blame  for  the  first 
colds  of  the  season,  and  the  accomplice 
of  the  closed  window  is  the  early  fire.  Not 
the  cheery  pine  knot  fragrantly  burning 
on  the  open  hearth  or  in  the  old  Frank¬ 
lin,  but  the  furnace  fire  which  is  so  hard 
to  regulate  on  the  first  cool  days.  Don’t 
start  the  furnace  any  sooner  than  you 
have  to,  and  keep  the  windows  open.  I 
have  often  heard  people  exclaim  at  this 
suggestion :  “What,  and  heat  all  out 
doors  with  coal  at  so  many  dollars  a 
ton !”  Well,  of  course,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  that,  but  you  are  not  heating  all 
out  doors  when  you  keep  a  circulation 
of  pure  air  in  your  rooms.  And  as  for 
expense — how  much  does  an  attack  of 
influenza  cost? 

You  know  of  course  that  colds  are  high¬ 
ly  infectious.  If  one  member  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  has  a  cold  it  is  likely  to  make  the 
rounds.  And  colds,  particularly  in  chil¬ 
dren,  are  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  Fre¬ 
quent  colds  in  infancy  mean  catarrh, 
sinus  trouble,  tuberculosis,  and  other 
pathological  conditions  in  after  years. 
Good  health  depends  upon  getting  a  good 
start  and  the  baby  that  has  one  cold  on 
top  of  another  is  not  getting  a  good  start. 
So  don’t  close  the  windows — rather  put 
on  an  extra  sweater.  Good  health  is  the 
baby’s  birthright.  Dress  the  family  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  thermometer — high-neck 
dresses,  warmer  underwear,  and  woolen 
stockings.  But  don’t  think  that  if  you 
wear  flannels  today  because  it  is  cold 
you  must  wear  them  tomorrow  when  the 
thermometer  erratically  soars.  In  this 
uncertain  climate  how  can  we  put  on  and 
take  off  garments  by  the  calendar?  The 
thermometer  should  be  our  guide. 

But  if  some  one  has  been  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  catch  cold,  what  shall  we  do 
for  him?  How  protect  the  others?  At 
the  sound  of  the  first  sneeze,  isolate  him. 
If  the  advice  given  in  a  previous  letter 
has  been  heeded,  the  room  is  ready.  The 
importance  of  isolation  must  not  he  tri¬ 
fled  with.  The  family  health  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  may  depend  upon  it.  Circumstances 
may  not  permit  absolute  isolation. 
Mother  herself  may  be  the  sneezing  one, 
and  naturally  must  continue  her  duties, 
but  she  can  take  precautions  to  avoid 
spreading  the  infection.  She  can  keep 
the  children  outdoors,  and  be  very  par¬ 
ticular  about  her  hands  and  handker¬ 
chiefs.  I  know  one  family  that  habitual¬ 
ly  spends  its  Winters  in  a  round  of  colds 
and  grippe.  They  are  much  given  to  kiss¬ 
ing,  and  there  are  always  used  handker¬ 
chiefs  lying  about  on  tables  and  chairs. 
A  kiss  is  not  an  expression  of  affection 
when  it  carries  with  it  the  germ  of  a  cold 
or  sore  throat. 

The  prevention  of  a  cold  is  much  easier 
than  its  cure.  Only  when  attacked  in  its 
first  stages  can  a  cold  be  aborted  and  too 
frequently  it  is  not  then  recognized  or 
bothered  with.  When  the  first  symptoms 
appear  give  a  cathartic.  A  hot  bath  fol¬ 
lowed  by  copious  drinks  of  hot  lemonade, 
hot  tea  or  plain  water  will  induce  free 
perspiration.  Put  the  patient  to  bed. 
Menthol  preparations  are  soothing  to  the 
inflamed  mucous  membranes,  a  little  but¬ 
ter  or  “Vaseline”  rubbed  between  the  eyes 
will  relieve  congestion.  “Vaseline”  placed 
on  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  allowed  to 
melt  gives  almost  immediate  relief  from 
sore  throat.  Camphorated  oil  and  the 
mustard  plaster  are  good  old  standbys 
for  soreness  in  the  chest.  Cough  mix¬ 
tures  may  help  sometimes  but  usually 
upset  the  stomach.  Salt  water  loosens 
mucous  and  clears  out  the  nasal  pass¬ 
ages  but  snuffing  it  up  the  nose  may 
spread  the  infection  to  the  sinuses.  It 
can  safely  be  used  as  a  gargle — one  level 
teaspoon  to  a  large  glass  of  hot  water. 
These  are  all  simple  harmless  remedies 
but  efficacious  if  intelligently  applied.  It 
is  best  not  to  take  drugs  of  any  sort 
without  medical  advice.  Try  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  room  even  and  not 
too  warm.  Keep  the  windows  open.  Pure 
air  contains  a  healing  property  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  invention  of  science. 

Rest  reduces  inflammation  no  matter 
where  it  is  located. 

ELSIE  MC  I.  SAFFORD,  R.  N. 


POWER 


The  automatically  lubricated  Buick  Valve- 
in-Head  six-cylinder  engine  is  recognized 
the  world  over  as  the  most  powerful  type 
of  engine  that  has  ever  been  developed. 


COMFORT 


The  Buick  spring  suspension,  low- 
pressure  tires  and  even  balance 
provide  a  comfort  that  has  yet  to 
be  surpassed. 


BEAUTY 


A  single  glance  at  any  Buick  is  sure  to 
show  its  extraordinary  grace  and  power. 
Closer  inspection  reveals  that  this  beauty 
goes  through  and  through.  Upholstery, 
interior  appointments  and  body  finish  are 
conspicuous  examples. 


SAFETY 


The  greater  safety  of  Buick  four-wheel 
brakes  goes  without  saying.  The  mechani¬ 
cal  perfection  that  characterizes  Buick’s 
braking  system  provides  a  driving  safety 
that  is  endorsed  by  motorists  everywhere. 


SERVICE 

!  I  :  ' 
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Wherever  you  may  travel,  Buick  author¬ 
ized  service  is  close  at  hand.  This  service 
is  on  a  flat-rate  basis  and  according  to 
rigid  Buick  factory  standards. 


Bui ck  has 


them  all/ 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


FALL  DISKING  RECOMMENDED 

Experimental  tests  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence  have  proven  that  disking  after  the  har¬ 
vest  pays  well.  It  helps  keep  down  weed 
growth,  conserves  moisture  and  fertility, 
and  makes  the  land  easier  to  work  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  A  thorough  disking  with  a 
good  disk  harrow  in  the  Fall  of  the  year 
will  increase  the  value  of  your  soil,  save 
you  time  and  labor  later  on,  and  give  you 
bigger  and  better  crops. 

SPREAD  OUT  YOUR  PURCHASES 

You  will  probably  find  it  more  convenient 
to  invest’  in  a  harrow  in  the  Fall  than  in 
the  Spring  when  you  have  so  many  things 
to  buy,  such  as  fertilizer,  seed,  etc.  By 
purchasing  a  disk  harrow  now  you  can  make 
valuable  use  of  it  this  Fall,  and  next  Spring 
it  will  be  standing  in  your  tool  shed  ready 
for  service,  all  paid  for. 


DISK  HARROWS 


are  recommended  to  the 

. . .  practical  farmer  who 

wants  the  best  results  and  the  longest  ser¬ 
vice  per  dollar  invested.  We  make  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Disk  Harrows,  for  one  small 
horse  up  to  the  largest  tractor  size.  Also 
special  Disk  Plows  and  Orchard  Harrows. 
Our  prices  have  not  advanced  for  more 
than  two  years  ;  quality  and  efficiency  have 
been  maintained. 

Our  free  book.  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,” 
contains  some  valuable  information  for  you. 
You  will  also  be  interested  in  our  complete 
catalog  and  prices.  Write  for  them  TO¬ 
DAY. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  cow  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you.Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tells 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest;  or  garment  can  be 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stock.  Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
Largest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 
593  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Use  Your  Ford 


Why  Buy  an  Engine  When  a  Low-Priced 

“WORK-A-FORD” 

can  be  used  with  your  Ford  for  all  bolt  work?  Your 
Ford  haa  a  powerful  engine.  It  will  outlast  the  car 
and  you  might  as  well  use  it  and  save  your  money. 
No  wear  on  tires  or  transmission.  Just  drive  up  ana  hook  on 
In  three  minutes.  Friction  Clutch  Pul  ley.  Governor  regulates 
engine  speed.  Write  for  freo  circular  and  10-dmy  trial  oirer. 

WORK-A-FORD  CO.,  840  Madtson  Tsrmtnal.  CHICAGO 


WOOD 

FEED 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  48  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Part  II 

It  was  a  great  supper,  and  Joe  Strong 
did  full  justice  to  it.  His  long  tramp 
over  the  hills  had  given  him  what  the 
hired  man  called  an  “appetite  like  a 
horse.”  He  even  permitted  grandfather 
to  scrape  out  the  last  remnant  of  that 
fragrant  hash  and  put  it  on  his  plate. 
Joe  could  not  catch  the  evidently  face¬ 
tious  remark  which  grandfather  made  as 
he  scraped  the  yellow  hash  dish,  but  the 
hired  man  roared  it  at  him: 

“Old  man  says  boys  and  dogs  clean  up 
the  plates.” 

As  the  hired  man  explained  it,  Joe  had 
some  difficulty  in  determining  whether  he 
was  considered  a  boy  or  a  dog,  and  this 
only  served  to  heighten  the  distrust  which 
the  deaf  man  felt  toward  the  hired  man. 
Orandfather  finally  pushed  his  chair  back, 
sighed  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  well- 
filled  man,  and  roared  some  remark  at 
Joe.  The  school  teacher  brought  her  pen¬ 
cil  and  paper  and  explained  as  well  as 
she  could.  It  seemed  that  grandfather 
had  just  told  his  famous  story  of  the  boy 
who  visited  the  farmer.  When  he  went 
home  he  said  the  living  was  good,  because 
they  only  made  one  full  meal  while  he 
was  there.  It  seemed  that  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  full  meal  was  an  occasion 
when  they  ate  up  all  there  was  on  the 
table. 

You  can  imagine  perhaps  how  all  these 
things  affected  the  deaf  man — unused  to 
such  a  gathering,  -and  quite  puzzled  as  to 
what  it  all  meant,  and  whenever  he 
glanced  toward  the  stove  he  caught  the 
evil  eye  of  that  hired  man  fixed  upon 
him.  At  least  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
loom  the  eye  seemed  evil  and  seemed  firm¬ 
ly  fixed.  In  truth  it  was  a  kindly  eye, 
but  nature  had  tied  a  knot  in  one  little 
muscle  so  that  what  was  meant  as  a 
kindly  and  sympathetic  glance  seemed  to 
the  deaf  man  a  malignant  and  offensive 
leer.  If  Joe  could  have  talked  with  this 
man  on  equal  terms  he  would  quickly 
have  discovered  his  kindly  character,  but 
sitting  in  the  silence  in  the  dim  light, 
amid  these  strange  surroundings,  he  could 
only  get  the  worst  possible  impression. 
And  it  was  the  same  with  that  supposed 
fixed  glare.  The  hired  man  had  no  de¬ 
signs  upon  Joe  Strong’s  life  or  money.  He 
really  was  not  looking  at  Joe  at  all.  He 
had  fairer  game  in  mind ;  he  was  worship¬ 
ping  the  school  teacher  afar  off,  and  he 
had  to  look  at  her  around  a  corner  as. 
one  may  say.  You  may  have  noticed 
how,  at  times,  some  of  these  cross-eyed 
men  are  apparently  looking  toward  one 
point  of  the  compass  while  in  reality  their 
vision  is  directed  at  a  point  30  degrees 
to  one  side !  I  remember  once  on  a  rail¬ 
road  train  I  saw  a  man  apparently  star¬ 
ring  hard  at  my  daughter — with  what 
seemed  a  most  offensive  expression.  He 
kept  it  up.  and  I  was  about  to  credit 
him  with  the  worst  of  motives  when  I 
saw  that  he  was  badly  cross-eyed.  His 
eyes  seemed  pointed  at  the  young  wo¬ 
man,  but  in  reality  he  was  looking  out 
of  the  window,  making  a  very  harmless 
study  of  the  landscape. 

I  am  just  giving  you 
idea  of  what  may  crowd 
the  deaf  under  such 
Joe  Strong  found  in  that  farmhouse.  His 
eyes  were  accustomed  to  the  bright  elec¬ 
tric  lights.  His  wife  and  friends  were 
usually  with  him  to  explain  strange 
things.  Here  in  this  rather  dim  light 
amid  these  strangers  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  that  imagination  pictured  all  sorts 
of  terrors  and  dangers  on  the  mind  of  the 
deaf  man.  And  two  things  added  to  the 
terror.  Old  grandfather,  through  his  in¬ 
terpreter,  the  school  teacher,  seemed  de¬ 
termined  to  know  Joe’s  business,  how 
much  money  he  had,  and  whether  he  car¬ 
ried  it  around  with  him.  And  then  the 
visitors.  Two  rough-looking,  bearded  men 
walked  in  and  made  themselves  at  home. 
They  were  neighbors  in  their  working 
clothes.  They  had  been  cutting  corn  all 
day,  and  now  they  had  come  to  talk 
with  the  hired  man  about  butchering  a 
hog — for  this  black-haired  giant  was  a 
master  of  the  art  of  killing  hogs  as  pain¬ 
lessly  as  a  knife  can  do  it.  Not  knowing 
anything  about  all  this,  you  can  imagine 
what  Joe  Strong  had  in  mind  when  he 
saw  the  hired  man  take  a  murderous- 
looking  knife  from  the  pantry  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  put  a  razor  edge  on  it  writh  a  little 
oilstone !  He  had  this  weapon  in  his 
hand,  and  made  several  very  suggestive 
upward  thrusts  with  it  while  those 
crossed  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Joe.  though 
he  was  really  looking  at  the  neighbors. 
These  rough  men  seemed  to  enjoy  this 
lesson  in  the  gentle  art  of  stabbing  a 
man.  One  of  them  made  some  remark 
and  looked  at  Joe  as  people  often  will 
when  they  think  they  have  said  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  usual  order.  To  a  man 
with  good  ears  this  scene  would  have 
been  entirely  harmless.  To  the  deaf  man 
it  was  a  tragedy.  For  the  moment  he 
seemed  transported  to  the  Spanish  moun¬ 
tains — into  some  den  of  desperate  brig- 
ands.  Many  a  deaf  man  goes  through 
such  experiences,  and  he  gets  small  cred¬ 
it  for  carrying  himself  with  reasonable 
dignity. 

Finally  the  hired  man  and  the  two 
strangers  went  outside.  Grandfather’s 
head  had  nodded  several  times.  The 
school  teacher  bad  gone  to  her  room,  and 


something  of  an 
into  the  mind  of 
conditions  as 


there  was  no  one  to  act  as  interpreter. 
So  grandfather  got  one  of  the  children’s 
slates  and  wrote  in  large  letters : 
“Sleep?” 

Then  he  gave  a  good  imitation  of  a 
sleeping  man,  though  the  snore  was  lost 
on  Joe.  The  language  was  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Joe  followed  grandfather  up¬ 
stairs  to  a  large  front  room.  The  old 
man  put  the  lighted  candle  on  the  bu¬ 
reau  and  with  many  a  nod  and  wave  of 
the  hands  backed  out  of  the  room.  Joe 
locked  tli e  door  and  looked  about  him.  It 
was  a  front  room  and  looked  upon  the 
yard  and  gate.  Out  in  the  road  Joe  saw 
the  hired  man  and  the  two  strangers  talk¬ 
ing  earnestly.  The  moonlight  glittered  on 
the  keen  knife  which  the  hired  man  held 
in  his  hand.  It  seemed  to  Joe  that  one  of 
these  rough  men  pointed  upward  at  his 
room,  and  the  others  nodded  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  his  suggestion.  Then  they  sep¬ 
arated.  The  hired  man  came  in  at  the 
gate  while  the  others  walked  down  the 
road  until  they  were  lost  in  the  shadows. 
If  Joe  could  only  have  heard  the  hired 
man  whistle  as  he  came  through  the  gate, 
or  have  seen  him  standing  like  a  cross¬ 
eyed  Romeo  beneath  the  room  where  the 
school  teacher  slept,  he  might  have  gone 
to  bed  with  pleasant  dreams  insured,  but 
as  it  was  could  you  blame  him  for  feeling 
that  some  deep-laid  conspiracy  was  work¬ 
ing  out? 

In  the  large  closet  Joe  found  an  old 
army  musket.  '  It  did  not  seem  to  be 
loaded,  but  Joe  brought  it  out  and  put 
it  beside  his  bed.  There  was  a  shelf  full 
of  bottles— apparently  household  medi¬ 
cine,  and  the  usual  collection  of  odds  and 
ends.  On  the  bureau  were  several  books. 
Joe  picked  up  the  first  one  at  hand.  It 
was  “Jane  Eyre.”  Joe  opened  it  at  ran¬ 
dom  and  as  chance  would  have  it,  his  eye 
fell  upon  that  terrible  scene  where  Jane 
wakes  at  night  to  find  that  hideous  figure 
of  the  insane  woman  standing  near  her 
bedside !  Strange,  is  it  not.  what  tricks 
fate  will  play  with  the  human  mind? 
Some  calm,  beautiful  poem  at  just  that 
time  would  have  quieted  Joe’s  mind  and 
given  him  peace,  but  that  awful  scene 
from  “Jane  Eyre!” 

Joe  finally  put  out  his  light  and  de¬ 
termined  to  sit  awake  through  the  night. 
For  a  while  his  fears  kept  him  awake  but, 
worn  out  and  weary,  he  finally  fell 
asleep.  Suddenly  he  awoke  with  a  start 
and  sprang  from  his  chair.  The  moon¬ 
light  streamed  in  through  the  window, 
and  by  its  light  he  saw  the  door  tremble 
and  shake,  lie  could  hear  no  sound  but 
by  making  his  way  to  the  door  he  could 
feel  the  blows  which  some  one  on  the  out¬ 
side  was  delivering.  A  strong  shoulder 
was  pushing  against  the  door,  and  an 
excited  voice  wras  demanding  entrance. 
Joe  felt  the  blows  on  the  door,  and  heard 
dim  sounds  on  the  outside.  That  wTas  all, 
but  to  his  mind  it  fitted  in  well  with  his 
fear  of  a  conspiracy  to  rob  or  murder 
him.  This  lonely  country  place— these 
rough  strangers,  the  knife  —  what  else 
could  it  mean?  He  gave  no  answer  to 
the  cries  on  the  outside,  but  dragged  the 
bureau  across  the  room  and  pushed  it 
against  the  door.  Finally  the  blows  on 
the  door  ceased.  The  gang  on  the  out¬ 
side  evidently  retired  for  a  conference. 
As  Joe  waited  for  the  next  move  he  saw 
the  top  round  of  a  ladder  appear  at  the 
window.  It  shook  as  some  one  mounted 
it,  and  in  a  moment  the  face  of  the  hired 
man  appeared — framed  in  the  window. 
He  held  something  hi  his  hand — some¬ 
thing  that  glittered  in  the  moonlight,  and 
he  held  it  out  at  Joe !  The  deaf  man 
caught  up  the  old  musket  and  mechani¬ 
cally  pulled  the  trigger.  The  charge  of 
powder  within  had  lain  dormant  for  years 
— forgotten  by  the  family.  Now,  by  some 
strange  chance  it  exploded  with  a  fearful 
report  which  went  bellowing  and  echoing 
through  the  great  house.  The  face  at  the 
window  and  the  ladder  disappeared. 
There  was  a  crash  on  the  ground  where 
it  fell.  On  the  floor  by  the  window  in 
the  moonlight  lay  the  gleaming  thing 
which  the  hired  man  had  held  in  his  hand. 
Joe  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  with  ink  marks  on  it.  Joe  lighted 
the  candle  and  slowly  read  this  note  : 

“ Please  open  the  door.  Grandfather 
has  been  taken  sick  and  the  Jamaica  gin¬ 
ger  is  in  the  closet  of  your  room.  He 
must  have  it!” 

It  was  signed  by  the  school  teacher. 
There  was  no  other  conspiracy.  Hash 
and  baked  apple  had  conspired  to  upset 
grandfather.  Jamaica  ginger  was  the 
needed  policeman  to  quell  the  riot  and 
Joe  was  holding  up  the  law !  A  very 
humble  deaf  man  pulled  the  bureau  awa'v 
and  unlocked  the  door.  Mother  and  the 
school  teacher  stood  outside,  a  group  of 
frightened  children  behind  them  and  the 
hired  man  bringing  up  the  rear.  The 
fall  from  the  ladder  had  not  injured  him. 
The  two  neighbors  came  running  up  the 
road  alarmed  by  the  old  musket.  One  of 
them  carried  a  pitchfork — the  other  a 
gun. 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  so?”  pointed  the  first 
one.  “I  sized  him  up  as  a  thief  when  I 
first  put  eyes  on  him !  Let’s  tie  him 
hand  and  foot.” 

But  strange  as  it  may  seem  the  hired 
man  came  to  the  rescue. 

“Oh,  he’s  all  right.  A  fine  man.  Just 
didn  t  understand,  that’s  all.” 


Ready  with  your  Kodak 

And  a  split  second  is  all  you 
need  for  a  picture  you’ll  treas¬ 
ure  for  years.  That’s  picture¬ 
making  the  Kodak  way. 


Autographic  Kodaks  $6. JO  up 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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SAVE  time  and 
money  on 
your  stumping 
by  using  Hercu¬ 
les  Dynamite. 
Send  for  our  free 
75-page  book 
entitled  “Land 
Development.” 

HERCULES  POWDER^  CO. 

904  Market  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 


HERCULES 

DYNAMITE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Joe  went  in  to  have  a  look  at  grand¬ 
father.  The  old  man  was  in  pain. 

“Say,  won’t  you  never  find  that  air  gin¬ 
ger?” 

“Now  father,  here  it  is,  but  you  know 
you  ought  not  to  eat  so  much.  Every 
time  you  do  you  have  this  trouble!” 

“Taint  so.  There  was  some  pizen  in 
that  hash !” 

At  any  rate  the  ginger  was  effective, 
and  they  all  went  back  to  sleep.  These 
fine  country  people  understood,  and  they 
forgave  Joe  the  trouble  be  had  caused 
them. 

But  Joe  wanted  to  do  something  to 
show  his  appreciation,  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  came  before  he  went  far.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened  the  hired  man  was  to  drive  to  the 
railroad  for  a  load  of  feed.  His  way  lay 
past  the  hotel,  and  he  invited  Joe  Strong 
to  ride  with  him.  On  the  way  the  two 
men  found  some  way  of  communicating. 
It  is  strange  how  in  some  cases  the  deaf 
and  their  companions  come  to  learn  a 
sort  of  mind  or  spirit  language  which 
carries  them  through.  As  he  rode  on  Joe 
came  to  know  the  story  of  this  kindly 
man  who  for  years  had  carried  a  hard 
cross  through  his  daily  life.  For  these 
knotted  and  twisted  muscles  in  his  eyes 
had  made  him  appear  stupid  and  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  kept  him  out  of  the  places 
which  his  mind  and  body  were  well  fitted 
to  occupy. 

“I  wouldn’t  mind  it  so  much,”  said  the 
hired  man,  “if  it  wasn’t  for  that  school 
teacher.  I  can  get  along  in  the  world 
simply  and  well,  but  I  want  her  and  she 
can’t  bear  the  idea  of  a  cross-eyed  man. 
I  don’t  blame  her.  She  practically  told 
me  that  if  my  eyes  were  straight  she’d 
marry  me.  But  what’s  the  use?” 

As  they  drove  up  to  the  great  hotel  Joe 
saw  a  familiar  figure  sprawled  out  in  a 
chair  with  his  feet  on  the  railing.  It  was 
a  great  eye  specialist  from  New  York — 
again  and  again  this  man  had  given  sight 
to  the  blind. 

Joe  stood  up  in  the  wagon. 

“Here  Billy,”  he  said,  “you  old  horse 
doctor — come  here.  I’ve  got  a  case  for 
you  !” 

'The  big  man  lazily  unwound  himself 
from  the  chair  and  strolled  out  to  the 
wagon. 

“Say  Billy,  look  at  this  man’s  eyes, 
will  you?”  • 

The  doctor  raised  the  hired  man’s  eye¬ 
lids  and  studied  the  eyes  carefully. 

“Easy,”  he  said,  “the  simplest  thing 
you  know.  A  little  cutting  of  that  mus¬ 
cle,  and  those  eyes  will  come  as  straight 
as  yours.  I  can  do  it  in  five  minutes.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  my  eyes  will  be 
straight?” 

“Sure  thing.  Come  in  and  I’ll  do  it 
now  !” 

“Thank  God!” 

That  was  all  the  hired  man  could  say 
and  somehow  Joe  heard  him  say  it ! 

h.  w.  c. 


Reconstruction  of  Silo 

Will  you  advise  me  with  regard  to  the 
reconstruction  of  a  silo  that  was  blown 
down  during  a  recent  severe  windstorm? 
It  is  a  24 -ft.  silo,  12  ft.  in  diameter, 
staves  one  piece  tongued  and  grooved, 
N.  C.  pine  and  rested  upon  a  cement  pit 
5  ft.  deep,  12  ft.  in  diameter  outside  and 
10  ft.  in  diameter  inside.  The  pit  is  in 
perfect  condition,  and  only  about  six  of 
the  staves  have  been  damaged  at  the 
bottom.  The  roof  is  intact.  Would  it 
be  possible  to  reduce  the  dimension  of 
this  silo  to  10x24?  What  would  be  the 
best  way  to  handle  the  pit?  Would 
you  advise  building  an  inner  wall  of 
cement  within  the  wall  of  the  present 
pit.  or  could  it  be  filled  up  with  stones 
and  gravel  to  about  6  or  8  in.  of  its  top, 
and  then  a  cement  floor  laid  and  the  silo 
10x24  raised  upon  it?  My  understand¬ 
ing  is  that  a  silo  10x24  ft.  will  supply  a 
capacity  of  about  3.8  tons,  and  must  be 
fed  at  the  rate  of  about  500  lbs.  daily. 
If  this  is  correct,  dispensing  with  the 
present  pit  and  reducing  the  dimension 
of  the  silo  to  10x24  from  12x24,  plus 
pit  capacity,  I  will  have  ample  supply. 
The  silo  is  located  between  the  barn  and 
the  side  of  a  hill,  the  hill  being  built 
up  or  faced  with  rocks,  and  there  is  a 
space  of  about  3  ft.  between  the  standing 
silo  and  the  rocks  where  Winter  storms, 
especially  snows,  have  a  chance  to  pile 
up  against  the  silo.  Would  you  advise 
protecting  the  silo  against  this,  and  does 
the  snowr  resting  against  the  silo  have 
any  effect  upon  the  silage?  J.  w. 

If  the  staves  of  your  silo  are  only  in¬ 
jured  at  the  lower  end  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  rebuild  the  silo  the  other  end  up, 
bringing  the  broken  parts  to  the  top 
where  they  could  be  repaired  well  enough 
to  work  all  right,  as  the  silage  will  settle 
for  some  little  distance  after  filling,  the 
distance  depending  upon  the  character  of 
the  silage,  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
silo  is  filled  and  the  care  used  in  packing. 
This  would  be  the  cheapest  method  of 
repair  and  would  retain  the  original  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  silo  can  be  reduced  in  di¬ 
ameter  as  you  suggest,  and  if  this  is  done 
it  seems  that  the  inside  wall  of  concrete 
would  be  the  best  way  to  fix  the  pit.  This 
space  is  too  valuable  to  -waste  by  filling 
with  concrete,  for  although  your  silo  is 
24  ft.  in  height  there  will  not  be  24  ft. 
of  silage  in  it,  as  it  is  impossible  to  fill 
clear  to  the  top,  and  the  silage  also 
settles  after  filling.  I  would  not  expect 
the  snow  drifting  against  the  side  of  the 
silo  to  have  any  harmful  effect.  If  any¬ 
thing  it  should  lessen  freezing,  r.  h.  s. 
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Factory 


OLDSMOBILE 

Announces  the 

Fisher-Built  Coach 


A  new  Oldsmobile  Coach — with  “Body 
by  Fisher”!  A  creation  that  embodies 
everything  for  which  the  name  Fisher 
stands!  Velour  upholstered — and  roomy 
and  comfortable  for  five  passengers!  Big, 
wide  doors  give  generous  entrance  space — 
the  new  patented  one-piece  windshield  pro¬ 
vides  better  ventilation  and  full  driving  vision. 

And  underneath  this  splendid  coach  body, 
with  its  Duco  Satin  finish,  is  the  famous  tried 
.  and  proved  Oldsmobile  Six  chassis.  Only 
the  body-building  skill  of  Fisher,  the  unlim¬ 
ited  resources  of  General  Motors  and  the 
great  manufacturing  facilities  of  Oldsmobile 
could  produce  such  a  coach  at  $1065.  Don’t 
fail  to  see  this  coach — at  your  nearest  dealer’s. 


Roadster  -  -  $875 

Touring  Car  -  875 

Sport  Roadster  -  985 


Sport  Touring  -  $1015 
2-pass .  Coupe  -  1045 

Coach  -  -  1065 


4-pass.  Coupe  -  $1175 
Sedan  -  1250 

De  Luxe  Sedan  -  1350 


The  G.  M.  A.  C.  extended  payment  plan  makes  buying  easy. 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Lansing.  Tax  and  spare  tire  additional. 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS  OF  CANADA, LTD,  OSHAWA,  ONT. 

Ldsmobile 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


.at  Factory 
^Prices 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  ShingleB,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability — many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profits  Ask  for  Book 
No.  178 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

1023-1073  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


W.T.  Greathouse, 

Salem,  Mo.,  writes.-  —  "Rec'd 
fence  o.  k..  saved  *30.00  in 
baring  from  rou."  Write  today  for 

My 

NEW 
’BARGAIN  CATALOG 

of  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roof- 
1  ing  and  Paint.  See  how  my  Direct 


FENCE 

GATES 

POSTS 

ROOFING 

PAINT 


From  Factory  Freight  Paid  prices  save  you  money 

l  THE  BROWN  FENCE  a  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  4304  CUwland.  O. 


C AN V AS  COVERS’’®'^®'”  utomobiie3'trrt<;- 

»  a**-’  tisau  torB>  etc  Ali  sjzeg  and 

shapes.  Best  quality  and  lowest  prices.  Write  for  catalog. 

BOWMAN,  DURHAM,  ROBBINS,  26  Front  St..  Bruoklyn,  N.  Y. 


(Durable,  easy  to 

operate,  great  ca¬ 
pacities.  Many  sizes 
Engine,  belt,  horse 
*■  <Jr~  power.  WRITE  postal 

for  catalog,  price  TODAY  on  “ELU* 

* — King  of  Balers.*'  > 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO, 

2044  Harop*hlr«  St  ..Quincy,  Ilk 


SHOES  At  A  BARGAIN 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  of  men’3 

women’s,  children’s  shoe  bargains. 

FASHIONABLE  OXFORD 
ALL  LEATHER 

HANDSOME  mahogany,  calf-finished 
oxford  with  extra  wearing  quality 

leather  soles,  special  at$l.S9. 
v  Solid,  live  rubber 

MSSts* gsaa,  heels,  WOMEN’S 
SIZE:  2  1-2  to  7. 

Wide  Widths. 
OrderNo. 01274 


WE  PAY 
POSTAGE 

it  money  or 
check  accompan¬ 
ies  order  -,  or  you 

can  PAY  POSTMAN' 

on  delivery  plus  pos¬ 
tage.  Simply  mention 
No.  01274, size  andwid- 
th,  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you 
now  wear. 

Money  Back  Promptly  If  Not  Satisfied. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  7H21 
102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  Md, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  TAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  1850 

rnhliKhrd  weekly  by  the  Rural  Uublisliinp  Company.  883  West  80th  Street,  New  York 
Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisei-s  unknown  to  us  ;  and  casli  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tin's  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


FARMERS’  week  at  the  New  York  State  School 
of  Agriculture,  Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  is  the  second 
week  of  October.  Thursday,  October  9.  is  dairy¬ 
man’s  day.  Charles  H.  Tuck,  representing  the 
Daiyrmen’s  League  Co-operative  Association  will 
speak  in  the  fo remoon ;  John  J.  Dillon  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  speak  in  the  afternoon. 

sk 

lias  there  been  a  law  passed  making  the  district, 
pay  $50  apiece  for  each  pupil  that  goes  to  high  school 
from  that  district?  H.  M. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

E  have  tried  to  explain  this  several  times. 
Under  the  school  laws  a  school  district  must 
provide  suitable  education  for  all  children  of  school 
age.  If  <the  district  does  not,  in  the  home  school, 
provide  instruction  in  the  higher  grades  or  high 
school  it  must  pay  for  outside  tuition  for  children 
who  desire  such  instruction.  The  State  provides 
$50  a  year  for  each  pupil  to  pay  for  such  instruc¬ 
tion.  If  the  local  school  hoard  where  the  children  at¬ 
tend,  sees  fit  to  charge  more  than  $50  for  each  pu¬ 
pil  the  district  must  pay  the  difference.  Before  the 
war  this  charge  was  usually  under  $50,  but  the  high 
cost  of  education,  like  the  high  cost  of  living,  has 
mounted,  and  in  many  cases  the  town  school  boards 
are  charging  $100  for  each  outside  pupil.  As  the 
State  will  pay  only  $50  the  district  must  pay  the 
balance.  That  is  the  way  these  charges  come  about. 

* 

THE  dozens  of  people  w'ho  have  asked  us  about 
the  cemetery  laws  of  New  York  are  referred 
to  page  1250.  It  seems  that  the  town  is  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  care  of  these  graveyards.  The 
town  board  must  provide  for  the  removal  of  grass 
and  weeds  at  least  twice  in  each  year.  This  is  sure¬ 
ly  mandatory,  and  must  be  done.  This  law  ought  to 
make  it  possible  for  any  body  of  men  and  women 
to  see  that  these  old  cemeteries  are  kept  neat  and 
clean — as  they  should  be.  It  is  a  part  of  true  Ameri¬ 
canism  to  show  respect  for  the  pioneers  who  have 
gone  before,  and  it  should  be  a  part  of  local  civic 
pride  to  see  that  these  small  editions  of  “God’s 
acre”  are  made  beautiful. 

tk 

BOUT  the  year  1750  Jared  Eliot,  a  Connecticut 
preacher  and  farmer,  started  seeding  clover 
for  green  manuring  in  New  England.  Eliot  had 
traveled  in  Europe  even  as  far  as  Russia,  studying 
agricultural  practice.  He  conceived  the  idea  that 
nature  used  the  swamps  and  low  places  as  a  bank 
for  holding  plant  food.  He  never  heard  of  nitrogen, 
but  observation  taught  him  that  when  the  black 
swamp  soil  or  muck  was  hauled  out  and  spread  on 
the  lighter  soil  there  was  good  response.  He  also 
saw  that  lime  or  wood  ashes  used  with  this  muck 
made  it  more  effective.  He  introduced  clover  seed¬ 
ing,  and  the  practice  slowly  spread  among  farmers, 
and  it  was  of  great  value  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Much  of  New  England  soil,  thin  and  poor  at 
the  beginning,  had  been  cropped  for  more  than  100 
years.  Clover  helped  to  restore  its  fertility  and 
make  it  productive,  so  that  it  might  help  feed  the 
American  Army.  New  England  now  needs  another 
Jared  Eliot  to  introduce  Sweet  clover  and  Soy 
beans.  Properly  handled  these  crops  would  double 
the  value  of  thousands  of  acres  of  pasture,  and  re¬ 
store  many  fields  now  cultivated  at  a  loss,  and  thus 
increase  the  home  production  of  corn,  rye  and  barley, 
if  not  wheat.  Most  of  the  farm  leaders  of  New 
England  appear  to  think  that  the  section  should  be 
content  if  it  can  supply  its  own  needs  in  milk,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  fruit  or  vegetables,  and  buy  meat  and 
bread  elsewhere.  We  think  this  is  a  mistaken  poli¬ 


cy.  New  England  should  produce  more  of  its  needed 
bread,  meat  and  wool,  but  before  that  can  be  done 
much  of  the  soil  must  be  revived  and  quickened  by 
the  addition  of  humus  and  organic  nitrogen.  Sweet 
clover  and  Soy  beans  properly  used  will  make  the 
soil  over.  There  are  dozens  of  cases  in  history 
where  the  continued  use  of  Soy  beans  has  turned  a 
country  of  thin  soil  and  pauper-like  inhabitants 
into  a  section  of  rich  land  and  prosperous  farmers. 
Wherever  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover  thrive — 'there 
farm  prosperity  reigns. 

5k 

MAC  MI  LEAN,  the  Arctic  explorer,  is  just  back 
from  a  Winter  spent  near  the  North  Pole. 
After  spending  a  Winter  eating  seal  meal  and 
canned  goods  one  would  think  that  a  man  would 
have  some  definite  ideas  about  food.  Asked  what  he 
craved  most  on  getting  back  to  civilization  MacMil¬ 
lan  properly  answered  : 

“An  American  apple!” 

It  was  his  supreme  desire  to  bury  his  teeth  in  the 
flesh  of  some  mellow,  tart  fruit,  and  bite  out  a  good- 
sized  mouthful.  Of  course  we  cannot  send  every¬ 
one  to  the  North  Pole  in  order  to  educate  them  in 
apple  eating.  Such  education  ought  to  be  given 
nearer  home.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  humani¬ 
ty  if  all  of  our  city  people  could  only  acquire  Mac¬ 
Millan’s  desire  to  bite  into  an  American  apple. 

fk 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  Dairymen’s  League 
News?  It  is  constantly  attacking  The  It.  N.-lr.  It 
does  not  seem  to  advance  any  large  argument,  but  is 
constantly  picking  up  some  small  thing  and  scolding 
about  it.  What  is  the  trouble?  t.  w.  k. 

E  have  had  several  questions  like  the  above, 
and  we  are  unable  to  answer  them.  The 
comparison  may  not  be  a  fair  one,  but  the  News  re¬ 
minds  us  of  one  of  those  nervous  scolding  women 
who  keep  their  household  and  the  community  in  a 
turmoil.  Their  home  and  their  family  would  be  far 
better  off  if  they  could  and  would  practice  greater 
self-control,  but  they  seem  bent  on  picking  up  small 
things  and  magnifying  them  with  a  sharp  tongue. 
We  knew  one  such  woman  who  followed  this  plan  of 
fault-finding  and  scolding-  with  her  husband  in  the 
hope  that  she  could  finally  taunt  him  into  some  act 
that  would  really  give  her  something  to  talk  about. 
A  very  shrewd  friend  who  has  seen  much  of  life 
suggests  that  the  News  has  some  such  plan  in  mind. 
He  thinks  the  News  is  playing  this  rather  childish 
part  in  the  hope  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  will  be  stung  into 
some  retort  that  will  enable  the  News  to  make  some 
sort  of  bluff  under  the  new  co-operative  law.  If 
that  is  the  game  the  News  would  better  stop  scold¬ 
ing  right  now  and  save  its  space  for  more  edifying 
matter;  for  we  shall  make  no  reply  in  kind.  The 
dairy  situation  is  bad  enough  as  it  stands.  We 
should  all  try  to  bear  and  forbear,  and  get  together 
if  possible  on  some  workable  plan  on  which  all  can 
unite.  This  policy  of  scolding  and  fault-finding  never 
will  help  bring  about  the  needed  truce.  The  most 
careful  and  unselfish  policy  must  be  adopted  if  the 
present  difficulties  are  to  be  overcome.  No  one  can 
advance  true  co-operation  by  bitterness,  scolding  and 
strife.  Only  confidence,  mutual  help  and  good  will 
can  help  us  now.  Our  unhappy  contemporary  can¬ 
not  possibly  help  the  present  situation  by  continuing 
its  policy  of  scolding  and  fault-finding  any  more 
than  such  conduct  can  heal  the  breach  in  a  family 
circle  which  has  been  strained  to  the  breaking  point 
by  some  misunderstanding. 

FROM  the  first  there  has  been  a  curious  misun¬ 
derstanding  about  the  feeling  of  rural  people 
over  the  school  bill.  The  backers  of  the  bill  seem  to 
think  that  the  country  jieople  are  only  interested  in 
(he  provision  of  the  bill  itself.  They  have  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  bill  is  right  and  needful — there¬ 
fore  all  should  agree  to  it.  It  seems  remarkable  that 
these  educators  and  school  men  cannot  seem  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  farmers  are  not  fighting  the  details 
of  that  bill  so  much  as  a  fundamental  principle 
which  they  think  lies  under  it.  A  great  majority 
of  these  farmers  honestly  believe  that  this  bill  is 
part  of  a  well-organized  campaign  to  take  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  local  schools  out  of  their  hands.  They 
will  not  surrender  what  they  hold  to  be  their  rights 
in  local  school  government  without  a  struggle.  The 
educators  do  not  seem  to  realize  what  these  school 
government  rights  mean  to  these  country  people.  If 
they  did  understand  the  working  out  of  a  school 
program  would  be  easier.  At  least  the  educators 
seem  to  think  that  the  farmers  are  incapable  of 
handling  school  affairs  properly.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  farmers  are  convinced  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  transfer  local  school  rights  to  State  or 
Federal  control.  Their  plain  common  sense  and 


local  patriotism  causes  them  to  rebel  against  such  a 
suggestion.  It  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  agree 
upon  a  school  bill  whenever  the  educators  make  it 
clear  that  they  will  not  usurp  local  school  rights. 
There  will  be  no  new  general  or  omnibus  bill  until 
farmers  are  convinced  of  that. 

* 

AT  this  fruiting  season  some  of  our  readers  wish 
to  have  varieties  of  apples  or  pears  named  or 
identified.  Sometimes  it  is  a  case  of  supposed 
“misfits,”  or  substituted  varieties,  or  it  may  be  from 
some  unidentified  tree  found  growing  on  a  purchased 
place.  The  way  to  make  sure  of  these  things  is  to 
send  fair  samples  to  the  Division  of  Pomology,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

That  is  the  court  of  last  resort  in  such  cases. 

5k 

SOMETHING  of  a  new  business,  if  you  may  call 
it  that,  is  being  slowly  developed  in  caring  for 
children.  There  are  some  cases  in  the  large  cities 
where  parents  are  unable  to  care  for  their  little  ones. 
Sometimes  both  parents  must  work  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  living;  in  other  cases  their  job  or  position 
will  not  permit  them  to  keep  the  child.  They  do 
not  like  to  turn  the  little  one  adrift  in  the  city  or 
put  it  into  some  institution.  The  ideal  plan  is  to 
find  a  country  home  for  the  little  one  where  some 
farmer’s  wife  can  keep  the  child  as  a  little  boarder 
until  the  parents  can  make  a  home  of  their  own. 
As  a  rule  such  people  cannot  pay  very  much  for 
board  and  care,  yet  there  are  many  farmers’  wives 
who  were  formerly  school  teachers,  to  whom  a  few 
dollars,  earned  in  this  way,  would  be  very  helpful — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  joy  in  having  a  little  one  in 
the  home.  We  have  had  some  experience  in  this, 
and  know  that  it  may  be  made  a  great  blessing  to 
all  concerned  if  it  can  be  done  in  the  right  spirit. 
Here  is  one  little  way  in  which  city  and  country 
can  be  brought. together  for  mutual  benefit.  Farmers 
have  long  been  good  at  fattening  a  sheep  or  a  Sum¬ 
mer  boarder.  Many  of  them  might  do  well  with 
these  little  ones.  The  suggestion  is  a  new  one.  and 
we  should  hardly  know  how  to  find  the  children  who 
need  this  help,  yet  we  think  it  will  develop. 

THE  school  meeting  held  at  the  State  Fair  was  a 
remarkable  gathering  in  many  ways.  That  fair 
is  a  tremendous  exposition.  There  is  so  much  to  see 
that  no  one  can  hope  to  cover  it  all.  It  makes  one 
think  of  what  Emerson  said  about  the  British 
Museum  library.  If  a  young  man  started  reading 
one  book  after  another  and  kept  it  up  day  by  day 
until  he  was  SO  he  would  get  through  only  one  small 
alcove.  That  is  about  the  way  one  feels  at  the  State 
Fair,  yet  the  audience  room  was  crowded  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  gave  up  the  exhibition  in  order  that  they 
might  stand  for  the  district  school.  The  most  sur¬ 
prising.  thing  of  all  was  the  way  representatives  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Education  Department 
attacked  the  famous  Committee  of  Twenty-one.  That 
committee  did  not  have  as  many  friends  as  a  stray 
cat,  and  the  wonder  is,  what  has  happened?  The 
New  York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  has 
proved  its  strength  and  usefulness.  We  venture  to 
say  that  if  the  Education  Department  will  drop  its 
idea  of  a  great  blanket  bill  and  come  to  this  society 
in  a  reasonable  way  it  will  be  quite  possible  to  im¬ 
prove  our  district  schools  without  killing  them.  Any 
attempt  to  revive  the  Downing  bill  of  last  Winter 
will  simply  start  another  fight. 


Brevities 

Look  out  for  the  man  who  uses  too  many  adjectives. 

Y7ou  can,  in  this  latitude,  safely  keep  on  seeding  rye 
until  November  1. 

Corn  has  kept  ahead  of  the  frost  thus  far,  and  has 
'done  some  fine  running. 

Why  not  let  your  neighbor’s  business  alone  and  de¬ 
vote  your  time  to  your  own? 

A  letter  to  the  home  folks  once  a  month  is  worth  a 
dozen  celebrations  of  “Mother’s  Day.” 

Have  you  ever  used  a  hay-fork  for  getting  hay  out 
of  the  mow  for  baling? 

.  It  seems  to  be  well  settled  that  people  who  live  in 
New  York  and  nearby  will  not  buy  other  fruit  in  quan¬ 
tity  while  peaches  are  in  market.  The  season  has  been 
late  this  year,  and  early  apples  would  not  sell  properly 
until  peaches  passed  out. 

The  city  of  Reading,  Pa.,  has  abolished  the  munici¬ 
pal  tax  on  horses.  It  is  said  that  there  are  fewer  than 
500  horses  in  the  city — compared  with  the  thousands 
before  auto  days.  In  fact  there  are  now  so  few  that 
collecting  the  tax  costs  more  than  it  comes  to. 
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Sen.  LaFollette  and  His  Election  Chances 

MANY  of  our  readers  have  asked  us  to  tell  them 
about  the  new  Progressive  or  LaFollette  party 
— especially  as  to  its  strength  and  its  effect  upon 
the  pending  election.  Most  of  us  at  the  East  know 
little  about  this  movement.  It  is  like  the  Roosevelt 
campaign  in  1912,  evidently  a  one-man  movement 
grouped  around  the  personality  of  Senator  La¬ 
Follette.  In  the  event  of  his  death  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  party  would  hold  to¬ 
gether,  since  even  Roosevelt,  a  stronger  personality, 
could  not  hold  his  Progressive  party.  It  broke 
after  several  campaigns  and  its  members  went  back 
to  their  old  political  associations.  We  are  told  that 
Senator  LaFollette  really  seems  to  have  in  mind 
the  formation  of  a  labor  party  somewhat  like  the 
political  group  which  now  controls  England. 

Whenever  we  have  doubts  regarding  public 
opinion,  we  go  to  our  readers  for  information.  We 
select  hundreds  of  names  from  our  list  at  random, 
and  write  them  for  information,  making  it  clear 
that  we  want  their  honest  opinion  and  nothing  else — 
we  have  no  ax  to  grind  and  no  special  point  to 
make — all  we  want  is  a  straightforward  view  of 
life  as  others  see  it.  In  this  way  we  get  the  truth. 
It  requires  some  judgment  to  strike  a  fair  average 
from  all  this  varied  opinion,  yet  in  an  experience 
covering  nearly  40  years,  we  have  never  failed  to 
obtain  a  reasonable  view  of  public  matters. 

We  applied  this  plan  to  the  LaFollette  movement 
and  sent  hundreds  of  letters  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Oklahoma  and  Montana.  As  a  rule  western 
people  who  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  formerly  lived  in  the 
East,  and  have  a  wide  range  of  observation  and  a 
keen  view  of  life.  This  correspondence  seems  to 
indicate  that  Senator  LaFollette  is  quite  sure  to 
carry  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  It  will  be  a  des¬ 
perately  close  struggle  in  North  Dakota  and  Minne¬ 
sota  but  in  the  other  States  named  the  indications 
are  that  one  of  the  old  parties  will  win.  We  find 
western  farmers  who  idolize  the  Senator  and  re¬ 
gard  him  as  a  greater  man  than  Roosevelt,  while 
others  to  quote  their  own  words  “have  no  use  for 
him.”  Somewhat  to  our  surprise  these  reports  show 
that  LaFollette’s  strength  will  be  taken  from  both 
parties,  and  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  Republicans.  In  some  of  these 
Western  States  the  Senator’s  greatest  strength  is 
found  in  city  and  town  among  the  laboring  men. 
Many  farmers  who  write  us  express  dissatisfaction 
with  this  combination  with  union  labor,  for  they 
think  the  object  is  to  create  a  labor  party — the 
farmer  to  be  used  chiefly  to  pick  the  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire.  It  is  evident  that  many  sincere  and 
earnest  men  are  disgusted  with  the  actions  and 
policies  of  both  the  old  parties.  They  are  in  this 
new  movement  as  a  protest  against  political  con¬ 
servatism.  Yet  it  is  evident  from  their  letters  that 
many  of  them  hesitate.  It  is  in  no  way  possible  for 
LaFollette  to  be  elected.  Even  if  he  should  be  he 
could  do  nothing  with  Congress  opposed  to  him. 
If  he  should  win  enough  votes  to  throw  the  election 
into  Congress  the  excitement  and  uncertainty  at¬ 
tending  such  a  contest  would  paralyze  the  nation’s 
business,  as  happened  in  1876.  when  the  bitter  fight 
over  Hayes  and  Tilden  occurred.  The  supporters 
of  LaFollette  knbw  well  enough  that  they  cannot 
elect  him.  They  have  neither  the  organization  nor 
the  money  nor  the  political  prestige  which  were 
back  of  the  Roosevelt  movement  in  1912,  and  even 
that  was  hopeless  from  the  start.  The  wiser  men 
in  this  new  movement  know  all  that,  but  they  desire 
to  protest  in  the  most  emphatic  way  possible  against 
what  they  consider  dangerous  domination  in  both 
the  old  parties.  They  think  they  are  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  new  political  alignment;  labor 
against  capital,  radical  against  conservative.  They 
would  like  to  break  up  the  Republican  party  just 
as  that  party  smashed  the  Whigs  before  the  Civil 
War. 

That  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  situation  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  letters  from  our  readers.  In  the  Eastern 
States  the  movement  seems  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  workingmen  in  the  cities,  and  is  evidently 
hurting  the  Democratic  party.  We  can  find  little 
or  no  trace  of  LaFollette  sentiment  among  the  farm¬ 
ers.  The  other  night  Senator  LaFollette  addressed 
a  gathering  of  12.000  people  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  and  his  backers  point  to  that  as  evidence 
that  he  may  carry  New  York.  That  does  not  fol¬ 
low.  Remember  that  there  are  nearly  7,000,000 
people  living  within  an  hour’s  ride  of  the  garden. 
Reports  indicate  that  about  eight  out  of  10  in  the 
audience  were  members  of  the  Socialist  party.  In 
this  great  city  with  its  cosmopolitan  population, 
given  money  enough,  one  could  fill  Madison  Square 


Garden  with  people  who  come  to  cheer  any  conceiv¬ 
able  idea.  As  indicated  by  our  reports,  Senator  La¬ 
Follette  has  no  possible  chance  of  carrying  any 
Eastern  State.  He  will  surely  carry  one  Western 
State  and  has  an  even  chance  in  two  others. 


No  “  Child  Labor  ”  Amendment  for 
These  Men 

HE  average  man  of  middle  years  or  older  may 
well  ask  himself — “What  would  have  happened 
to  me  if  in  my  boyhood  days  the  proposed  child 
labor  amendment  had  'been  in  force?”  Under  such 
a  constitutional  law  no  young  person  under  IS  would 
be  permitted  to  labor.  With  that  restriction  most 
of  us  would  have  been  sent  to  the  poorhouse  or 
some  other  institution.  Homes  where  there  was  no 
father  would  have  been  broken.  It  may  well  be 
asked  if  the  average  family  today  is  any  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  the  early  part  of  life  a  series  of 
loafing  years. 

The  pioneers  and  early  settlers  in  America  would 
have  had  a  glorious  time  with  that  amendment  in 
foi’ce.  The  gi'eatest  men  we  have  ever  had  in. 
America  started  at  work  early.  Their  power  of 
self-reliance  and  persistent  industry  was  gained 
through  laboi*.  Take  the  case  of  Eliphalet  Nott, 
president  of  Union  College.  He  grew  up  on  a  stony 
farm  in  New  England.  There  were  only  12  sheep 
and  one  cow — which  not  only  provided  milk  but  did 
the  plowing.  The  family  lived  on  cornmeal  bread, 
milk  and  bean  porridge — a  balanced  ration  with 
plenty  of  vitamines.  The  father  was  sick  and 
mother  and  the  boys  did  the  work.  Once  in  mid- 
Winter  one  of  the  boys  needed  a  suit  of  clothes. 
The  mother  sheared  the  half-grown  fleece  from  a 
sheep  and  in  a  week  had  carded,  twisted  and  spun 
the  wool  into  cloth  and  made  the  suit  with  no  shoddy 
in  it.  Probably  it  did  not  fit  “like  the  paper  on  the 
wall,”  but  it  kept  the  boy  warm.  And  the  sheep 
thus  forced  to  go  without  her  overcoat  in  Winter 
was  fitted  with  a  sort  of  jacket  made  of  straw  which 
tempered  the  wind  for  her. 

It  was  out  of  these  small  economies  and  this  hard 
labor  that  men  like  Nott  were  produced.  We  have 
seen  in  the  museum  at  Union  College  one  of  the 
original  stoves  which  he  invented,  and  from  which 
he  made  the  fortune  which  enabled  him  to  endow 
the  college  and  help  worthy  students.  Very  likely 
the  mental  picture  of  that  shorn  sheep  with  its  straw 
jacket  led  him  on  in  his  invention  of  heating  de¬ 
vices!  At  any  rate  does  any  one  suppose  that 
Eliphalet  Nott  or  any  other  man  of  his  stamp 
would  ever  have  been  heard  from  if  the  proposed 
child  labor  amendment  had  been  in  force  during  his 
boyhood? 


Challenge  to  Dairy  Debate 

A  challenge  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  officials: 

Resolved,  That  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc.,  has  not  carried  out  the  principles 
and  objects  as  laid  down  when  organized,  and  has  failed 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  interest  of  its  members. 

The  question  to  be  debated  in  Hunterdon  County, 
N.  J.  I  take  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question  and 
this  gives  me  the  right  to  open  and  close.  Anyone  wish¬ 
ing  to  accept  please  address  Box  24,  Jutland,  N.  J.,  and 
arrangements  will  be  made  and  time  set.  a  imoLEix. 

IDS  New  Jersey  dairyman  is  warned  that  he 
invites  debate  with  some  of  the  silver-tongued 
oi'ators  of  the  country,  and  legal  resourcefulness 
of  no  inferior  order.  A  challenger  facing  such  odds 
with  only  an  armor  of  conceit  would  be  doomed  to 
defeat;  but  a  farmei-,  if  fortified  with,  confidence 
and  facts,  need  fear  no  skill  of  fluent  speech  or  trick 
of  oratory.  Anyway  the  proposition  is  interesting, 
and  lest  we  should  lose  the  advertising  possibility, 
if  the  challenge  is  accepted  we  promise  the  fairest 
and  truest  report  from  both  sides  to  be  found  in 
print.  Seriously,  farmers  are  usually  too  reluctant 
to  discuss  their  own  problems  in  pxiblic,  and  it  would 
be  too  bad  to  discourage  one  who  comes  foi*ward 
voluntai’ily  with  a  message  and  a  conviction. 


Those  Woodchuck  Hunters 

UR  readers  will  remember  a  little  note  from  a 
member  of  the  Providence  Revolver  Club 
printed  a  few  weeks  ago.  Members  of  the  club 
wanted  to  find  some  place  whei’e  woodchucks  were 
plentiful  so  that  they  coxxld  go  and  have  some  shoot¬ 
ing.  These  people  had  heard  that  there  are  plenty 
of  woodchucks  up  in  the  upper  counties  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley.  There  were  many  replies  fi’om  farmers 
who  were  quite  willing  to  have  these  men  come  and 
shoot  woodchucks.  One  man  went  up  into  lower 
Washington  County  and  shot  50  of  the  animals.  It 


is  rather  late  this  year  to  get  together  a  group  of 
shooters  who  will  hunt,  woodchucks  for  the  fun  of 
it.  but  it  is  evident  that  another  year  there  will  be 
considerable  sport  along  that  line.  Our  people  re¬ 
sponded  well  to  the  call.  They  are  quite  willing  to 
have  the  hunters  come  and  kill  these  woodchucks 
so  long  as  they  could  be  assured  that  the  visitors 
were  really  hunters  and  knew  the  diffei’ence  be¬ 
tween  a  woodchuck,  a  hen  and  a  cow.  Most  farmers 
would  be  willing  enough  to  co-opei\Tte  with  hunters 
on  some  reasonable  proposition,  but  when  they  come 
stealing  and  trespassing  the  farmers  object. 


Age  Limits  in  the  Automobile  Law 

I  notice  on  page  1163,  a  letter  on  the  subject  of 
“School  Children  and  the  Automobile  Law,”  and  your 
reply.  Neither  in  the  letter,  your  reply,  nor  any  of 
the  numerous  articles  which  I  have  read  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  is  there  any  intimation  that  the  age  limit,  when 
young  people  may  begin  to  drive  a  car,  has  not  been 
changed  by  the  new  law. 

Since  we  have  had  an  automobile  law  in  this  State 
the  age  limit  has  been  IS  years,  and  any  person  driv¬ 
ing  a  car  under  that  age,  unless  accompanied  by  par¬ 
ent  or  other  older  person,  has  been  violating  the  law 
just  the  same  as  they  will  after  October  1. 

A  few  years  ago  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  reduce  the  age  limit  from  18  to  16  years,  but 
it  failed  of  passage.  Before  the  passage  of*  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  by  the  last  Legislature,  another  effort  was 
made  by  the  Assembly  to  reduce  the  age  to  16  years, 
by  an  amendment  which  was  offered,  but  this*  also 
failed  by  adoption,  it  being  generally  supported  by  the 
rural  members  and  opposed  by  members  representing 
city  districts.  d.  p.  witter. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  up  to 
this  year  school  children  under  18  have  been 
driving  cars  on  trips  between  home  and  school.  This 
has  been  a  great  convenience,  in  some  cases  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  no  particular  harm  has  been  done.  If  the 
law  is  strictly  enforced  it  will  mean  non-attendance 
at  school  in  some  cases.  We  favor  a  revision  or 
amendment  which  will  provide  for  a  severe  road 
test  and  grant  a  license  to  careful  and  good-sized 
children  who  pass  it,  and  confine  their  drivings  to 
necessary  travel. 


A  New  Automobile  Ruling 

ANEW  ruling  has  been  made  by  Charles  A.  Hart¬ 
nett,  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  New 
York  State,  which  will  affect  thousands  of  persons 
who  do  not  own  automobiles.  Under  the  new  law 
it  was  first  held  that  persons  who  do  not  own  cars 
or  who  are  not  members  of  the  family  of  a  car 
owner  must  take  out  a  chauffeur’s  license  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  an  operating  license.  The  car  owner  or 
member  of  his  family  must  take  out  an  operator’s 
license.  Under  the  new  ruling  those  who  do  not 
own  cars  but  desire  to  dx-ive  one  must  take  a  road 
examination  and,  if  they  pass,  will  be  granted 
an  operator’s  license.  When  that  is  once  obtained 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  take  out  a 
chauffeur’s  license  in  addition.  After  passing  the 
examination  he  will  stand  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  owner  of  a  car  or  a  member  of  his  family.  ’Phis 
ruling  will  affect  thousands  of  people  who  have 
been  led  to  expect  that  they  will  be  compelled  to 
take  out  the  extra  license.  This  ruling  is  made 
after  a  study  of  the  old  highway  law,  and  will  re¬ 
lieve  a  bad  situation.  Of  course,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  a  change  in  the  age  limit.  Now  the  Legis¬ 
lature  should  reduce  this  age  limit  in  the  case  of 
young  people  who  find  it  necessary  to  drive  to  school 
or  go  on  other  necessary  trips. 


The  Dog  That  Kills  Sheep 

A  DOG  is  caught  killing  sheep.  It  is  evident  that 
several  dogs  were  “on  the  job,”  but  only  this 
one  was  caught.  Can  the  owner  of  this  one  dog  be 
forced  to  pay  all  the  damage?  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
State  Veterinarian  has  made  this  ruling: 

“The  Act  of  Assembly  provides  that  any  owner  or 
keeper  of  a  dog  or  dogs  shall  be  liable  to  the  owner  of 
live  stock  or  poultry  in  a  civil  action  for  all  da  in  a  geo 
and  costs,  or  to  the  Commonwealth  to  the  extent  of  tin* 
amount  of  damages  and  costs  paid  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Where  a  number  of  dogs  are  engaged  in  the 
attack  upon  cattle  or  poultry  it  would  be  impossible 
to  separate  the  damage  then  and  to  say  just  which  dog 
inflicted  the  damage.  Therefore  I  advise  you  that  when 
the  ownership  of  one  or  more  of  the  dogs  is  known  it 
i«  your  duty  to  proceed  against  the  owner  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  damage,  and  if  the  owner  has  any  de¬ 
fense  to  offer,  it  can  be  offered  at  the  time  of  the  suit. 
As  I  said  before,  you  cannot  tell  just  what  damage 
was  inflicted  by  the  dog  whose  owner  you  know,  and 
therefore,  you  must  proceed  against  him  for  the  full 
amount.” 

Thei’e  is,  of  course,  no  such  thing  as  “honor  among 
dogs”  and  the  unidentified  canines  are  not  expected 
to  come  back  and  repair  the  damage  they  have  done. 
All  this  refers  to  Pennsylvania,  but  we  think  much 
the  same  rule  will  follow  in  New  York. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Tuft  of  Wool 

(In  Sussex  in  Lambing  Time) 

Over  tlie  Downs  in  lambing-time 
The  bells  of  a  Sunday  call ; 

Whether  or  no,  I  must  bide  from  church 
With  my  ewes  and  the  lambs,  and  all 

Fine  folk  passing  shake  their  heads, 
Good  folks’  kind  hearts  grieve; 

I’d  like  to  be  doing  my  bit  of  praise 
If  my  ewes  would  give  me  leave. 


Choose  firm,  perfect  grapes  before  they 
begin  to  turn.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut 
in  half  and  remove  seeds,  which  come 
out  easily.  To  one  pound  of  prepared 
grapes  add  one  pound  of  sugar  and  wa¬ 
ter  enough  to  prevent  scorching.  Sim¬ 
mer  slowly  until  grapes  are  a  fine  color 
and  the  syrup  will  jelly  when  tested.  Put 
in  small  jars  or  jelly  glasses  and  seal 
with  paraffin. 

* 

The  following  popular  recipe  for  pep¬ 
per  relish  was  given  in  1922  : 

Tompkins  County  Pepper  Relish.  — 
Chop  very  fine  two  dozen  each  of  red  and 
green  peppers  and  the  same  number  of 


But  He  that  took  on  Him  shepherds’  job 
Still  walks  with  my  flock  and  me ; 

Any  Sunday  at  lambing-time 

I  can  say  my  prayers  at  His  knee. 

When  my  time  comes,  fold  in  my  hand 
A  tuft  of  wool  from  my  sheep ; 

(Bury  ine  where  the  Downs  shall  watch, 
Motherlike,  o’er  my  sleep.) 

So,  when  I  come  to  the  Gate  of  Heaven, 
Peter  will  not  refuse 
To  let  me  in,  though  I  stopped  from 
church, 

Because  of  my  lambing  ewes. 

— Ethel  M.  Hewitt  in  Harper’s 
Magazine  for  September, 
sk 

At  this  season,  every  mail  brings  us 
requests  for  recipes  of  pickles  and  pre¬ 
serves.  Many  ask  that  the  recipes  be 
sent  by  return  mail — evidently  materials 
are  waiting.  In  the  majority  of  cases  we 
are  asked  to  supply  a  recipe  previously 
printed  which  was  “the  best  we  ever 
tried,  but  we  have  lost  the  recipe.”  We 
are  always  glad  to  help,  but  a  card  cata¬ 
logue  of  recipes  would  save  much  delay. 
It  need  not  even  be  one  of  the  inexpensive 
cabinets  sold  in  the  shops ;  a  shoe  box. 
with  pieces  of  pasteboard  cut  to  fit,  on 
which  the  clipped  recipes  are  pasted,  can 
be  arranged  alphabetically  quite  as  read¬ 
ily  and  will  be  a  great  convenience.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  of  the  recipes  that  are 
asked  for  every  season  : 

5k 

Green  Tomato  Pickle.  —  Slice  four 
quarts  of  green  tomatoes  without  peeling, 
and  six  large  onions.  Mix  them  together, 
and  stir  in  one  quart  of  vinegar,  one  cup 
brown  sugar,  a  tablespoonful  each  of 
salt,  pepper  and  mustard  seed,  and  half 
tablespoouful  each  of  ground  cloves  and 
allspice.  Cook  gently  until  tomatoes  are 
soft,  then  put  in  jars  and  seal. 

5k 

Tomato  Sweet  Pickle. — Scald  to  re¬ 
move  skins.  The  yellow  plum  tomatoes 
are  nice  for  this.  Weigh,  and  prepare 
syrup  as  follows:  For  8  lbs.  fruit,  use  4 
lbs.  brown  sugar,  one  quart  vinegar,  and 
one  cup  of  mixed  whole  spices,  stick  cin¬ 
namon,  cassia  buds,  allspice  and  cloves, 
less  cloves  than  of  the  other  spices.  Tie 
the  spices  in  a  bag,  and  boil  with  the 
vinegar  and  sugar.  Skim  well,  and  add 
the  fruit.  Cook  10  minutes,  or  until 
scalded  and  tender ;  try  to  avoid  break¬ 
ing  the  tomatoes.  Skim  out  the  fruit, 
put  in  jars,  boil  the  syrup  five  minutes 
longer,  then  pour  over  the  fruit.  The 
following  morning  pour  off  the  syrup,  boil 
it.  and  pour  over  the  fruit  again.  Do 
this  three  successive  mornings,  then  seal. 
>k 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. — Wash  cu¬ 
cumbers,  pack  closely  in  a  jar,  and  pour 
over  them  boiling  brine  made  with  one 
cup  of  salt  to  one  gallon  of  cucumbers, 
and  water  enough  to  cover.  Let  stand 
24  hours,  drain,  wipe  dry,  and  cover  with 
weak  vinegar,  boiling  hot.  Drain,  and 
cover  with  fresh  vinegar,  prepared  to 
taste  with  spices  and  brown  sugar.  Boil 
the  spiced  vinegar  five  minutes,  then  add 
drained  cucumbers,  heat  through,  and 
then  put  the  pickles,  covered  with  the 
hot  vinegar,  in  sealed  jars. 

5k 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2114.  Misses  dress 
consisting  of  jump¬ 
er  and  separate 
guimpe  with  round 
collar,  and  long  or 
elbow  length  sleeves. 
Sizes  10,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  18  years 
requires  5%  yards 
32-in.  material  for 
jumper,  and  l'/a 
yards  36-in.  for 
guimpe.  Twenty 
cents. 


2 117 


2117.  Ladies’  one- 
piece  dress  with 
box-plait  in  center 
front,  and  sleeves 
in  either  of  two 
lengths.  Sizes  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust.  Size  38 
requires  4J/s  yards 
36-in.  material  with 
%  yard  contrasting 
for  trimming.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


2  IIS 


2113 


2115.  Tunic  over- 
blouse  with  vest 
front  and  'short  ki- 
2111  Girls  one-  ,m0no  sleeves  with 
piece  dress,  with  , 
cape-back  and  short  lon®  sleeve  exten- 
kimono  sleeves  with  sion;  for  ladies  and 

«r  without  long  U1}sses.  Sizes  36, 
sleeve  extension.  .  ..  . 

Sizes  8,  10,  12  and  38-  40>  42  and  44-m. 
14  years.  Size  10  bust.  Size  38  re- 

yards  ae*  ?uireS  yards  S6' 

material.  Twenty  material.  Twen- 
cents.  ty  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Hook,  35  cents. 


silver-skinned  onions,  not  too  large.  Cover 
with  boiling  water  and  let  stand  10  min¬ 
utes,  and  drain.  To  the  mixture  add  a 
quart  of  vinegar,  four  cups  of  sugar,  four 
tablespoons  of  salt,  and  boil  for  five  min¬ 
utes.  Store  in  glass  jars  and  seal. 

* 

Cauliflower  Pickles.  —  Two  cauli¬ 
flowers  broken  up,  one  pint  small  onions, 
three  medium  sized  red  peppers.  Dis¬ 
solve  one  cup  salt  in  water  enough  to 
cover  the  vegetables,  and  let  stand  over 
night,  then  drain,  and  steam  till  tender. 
Heat  two  quarts  of  vinegar  with  three 
level  tablespoons  of  mustard  (less  if  de¬ 
sired)  until  it  boils,  pour  over  vege¬ 
tables,  pack  in  jars,  and  seal  while  hot. 


Mixed  Sweet  Pickles. — Boil  one  gal¬ 
lon  cucumbers,  three  cauliflowers,  two 
quarts  onions,  two  quarts  green  beans,  in 
one  gallon  vinegar  diluted  with  one  quart 
water  and  one  handful  of  salt,  until  ten¬ 
der,  but  not  too  soft.  Drain  and  place 
pickles  in  jars.  Prepare  one  gallon  vine¬ 
gar,  1  lb.  sugar,  %  lb.  mixed  pickling 
spices,  bring  to  a  boil,  and  boil  five  minu¬ 
tes.  Pour  hot  vinegar  over  the  pickles 
and  seal  the  jars. 

>k 

The  following  recipe  for  green  grape 
preserves  was  printed  in  August,  1921 : 


Uncooked  Pickles 

I  read  your  request  for  recipes  for 
pickles  without  cooking,  and  am  sending 
you  my  recipe,  which  is  quite  a  favorite 
with  my  family  as  well  as  my  friends.  I 
do  not  know  any  special  name  for  it. 
Two  quarts  green  tomatoes,  2/3  quart 
chopped  onions,  two  large  bunches  cel¬ 
ery,  three  green  peppers.  1  lb.  brown 
sugar,  %  cup  salt,  one  quart  vinegar.  % 
lb.  white  mustard  seed.  I  made  this  first, 
two  years  ago.  I  had  only  been  keeping 
house  a  short  time  and  had  never  made 
pickles  before,  so  when  I  chopped  the  in¬ 
gredients  for  this  pickle  I  put  everything 


7/r/~HEN  dirt  lodges  in  the  small  crevices  of  wheat  ker- 
rr  nels  and  is  not  thoroughly  washed  out  it  goes  into 
the  flour  with  the  result  that  everything  baked  from  such 
flour  is  only  partly  clean  and  partly  wholesome. 


In  the  OCCIDENT  mills  every  kernel  in  every  bushel 
of  the  wheat  used  is  thoroughly  washed  and  scoured  in 
pure,  warm  water. 

Be  sure  that  the  flour  you  use  is  OCCIDENT.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  that  it  is  better  than  any  other  flour, 
return  the  unused  portion  of  the  sack  and  get  your  money 
back.  Your  dealer  will  refund  it  without  argument. 


Look  for  the  slip  contained  in  every  sack 
of  Occident  Flour  giving  you  the  privilege 
of  sending  for  a  copy  of  "The  Children’s 
Party  Book,”  a  40-page  book  of  parties, 
games  and  recipes. 


If  you  don’t  know  the  OCCIDENT  dealer 
nearest  you,  write  us. 


RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  Co.,  General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WXX7S 


FREE! 


NEW 

MONEY  SAVING 
BOOK 


BBuydirectfromfactory! 
Save  yt  to  yi  on  your 
stove,  range  or  furnace. 
Take  advantage  of  the 
biggest  SALE  in  our  24 
years. .  Kalamazoo 
quality  is  the  highest ;  prices  are 
at  bedrock.  This  is  the  year  to 


It*!--,  -r-  buy.  Send  for  our  big,  new  cata- 

ikr  I —  rA  1°S— it’s  full  of  new  ideas,  new  fea¬ 
lty  /  ’  \i  tures,  new  models.  200  bargains  i  a 

«  heating  stoves,  gas  ranges,  combina¬ 
tion  ranges, 
coal  ranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe 

and  pipeless,  and  household  J 

foods.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 

0  days’  trial.  Money-back  B 

guarante*.  Quick,  safe  delivery.  IliuV!  ^ 

530,000  pleased  customers.  ~  -  -  :.j  f 

Vo^Yoar  f 

Book  Now  Rea<*y  :  HI  !j  I 

S&jUl  KALAMAZOO  ElBSSn* 

aAfliVl  STOVE  CO. 

>  1  v s  Rochester  Ave.  Vi  i 

Kalemazoo,  Mich.  rj,m  1  T  r 


m\  RANGES 


FOR  INDIGESTION 


£5$  AND  75*  FWCKA6ES  EVERYWHERE 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets  consisting  of  a  4— 4k> 
or  5-ft.  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-in.  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalos  60 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


Easier  Cooking-Better  Heating 


The  HOME  ECONOMY  OIL -GAS 
BURNER  can  be  easily  set  in  one,  two 
or  more  burner  units  in  range,  parlor 
stove  or  furnace  for  cooking  and  heating. 


Turns  low-cost  kerosene  or  furnace  oil 
(not  fuel  oil)  into  gas.  Safe,  simple,  new 
principle  burner  that  cannot  clog  with 
carbon.  A  control  valve  makes  it  the 
most  efficient  on  the  market. 
Write  today  for  free  folder, price 
list  and  our  10-day  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  back. 

E.  R.  Caldwell  &  Son  Brass  Co. 
Dept.  40,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  —  write  for 
wonderful  opportunity. 


Home  Economii 
Oil -Gas  Burner 


The  Purity  of  Cuticura 

Makes  It  Unexcelled 

For  AllToilet  Purposes 


.THE  1 
famous' 


.WHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


lX/|  AKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
1V1  lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  -  Complete  sample. 
50 cts.  post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.2& 
Your  money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88 Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Micb. 
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Our  cN^w  Christmas 
Sewing  eBook 

Contains  full  directions  for  making  this 
lovely  Bedfellow  Doll,  and  many  other 
gifts  for  little  folks  and  grown-ups.  Any 
of  them  can  be  made  successfully  with 

mi  GHI'S  BIAS  EOLft  TAPI 


These  come  in  wash  fabrics  and  fine 
taffeta  silks  in  a  variety  of  colors.  At  no¬ 
tion  counters  in  good  stores  everywhere. 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps 

for  new  book  and  3-yard  sample  of  tape 
in  fast  color  percale  in  any  one  of  the 
following  colors:  Lavender,  Pink,  Light 
Blue,  Alice  Blue,  Red,  Brown,  Navy, 
Reseda  Green,  Gray,  Old 
Rose,  Black,  Yellow,  Linen 
Color,  Orange. 

Wm.  E.  Wright  8C  Sons 

Manufacturers 

Dept.  394  Orange,  N.  J. 


Big  Bargain  Book 


THU. 


SAVES 
YOU  $20  to 
$40  ON  RANGES— 

Bargain  prices  on  Gas  Stoves, 
Oil  Stoves,  Kitchen  Cabinets, 
Tables,  Refrigerators,  Fireless 

Cookers — -Kitchen  needs  direct 
from  factory  at  rock- 
bottom  wholesale  prices 
and  Easy  Terms.  The 
biggest  money  saving 
opportunity  of  the  year. 
Everything  sent  to  your 
home  without  risk — on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Test  all  the  advantages  in  your 
own  home.  Imperial  Ranges 
save  money  every  day — use  less 
fuel— bake  better.cookquicker. 
Patented  features.  Write  now. 

_  Get  low  prices.  Sendname  and 

address  for  Bargain  Book.  FREE.  _  No  obligation. 


Greatest  Value 


THE  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  COMPANY 
237  Detroit  Ave.  Established  J 889  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4*£  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  A  vex.  N.  Y.  C. 


New300tlrLam 


/  THE 

/.diamond. N 
Yl,‘  LIGHT  ' 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Introducing  this  wonderful  new 
lamp.  Gives  soft,  brilliant  light; 
restful  to  eyes;  ideal  illumination. 
Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Borns 
96%  air,  4%  fuel.  Absolutely  safe. 
I.ighta  with  match  Twenty  times 
brighter  than  wick  lamps.  Patented. 
Greatest  improvement  of  age.  Table 
lamps,  hanging  lamps,  lanterns. 
Work  all  or  spare  time.  You  simply 
take  orders.  We  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post  and  do  collecting.  Com¬ 
missions  paid  same  day  you  take 
orders.  No  experience  necessary. 
Get  started  at  once.  Big  season 
now  on.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  special  agents  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
670  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  0. 


I 


BRN  BIG  M0 

AT  HOME 
WEAVING 


(Colonial  Rugs,  carpet, 

■  .A/V:’  etc.,  from  new  or  waste  textile  materi- 
|M0NTnLY  al.  NOW  is  your  opportunity  to  start  a 
_i>AvmfsTs  J  big-paying  home  business  and  equal 
the  success  of  thousands  of  enthusias¬ 


tic  weavers  everywhere.  No  experience  needed,  you  learn 
instantly  with  our  simple  directions,  fully  protected  by 
our  Cash  Refund  Guarantee  allowing  10  days  trial.  WRITE 
TODAY  for  our  FREE  Loom  Book,— it  tells  how  to  increase 
your  income,  and  quotes  reduced  prices  and  easy  terms 
cn  our  wonderful  new  looms. 


UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  488  Factory  St.,  B00NV1LLE,  N.  Y. 


■  II  Ilf  n  n  I  VI  Dll  FOR  SALE.  From  manufacturer. 
ALL  WUUL  1  Ann  75c  to  iZ  per  lb.  Free  samples 
II.  A.  BARTLETT  HARMONY,  MAINE 


except  the  celery  in  a  dish  and  put  them 
through  the  food  chopper  just  as  they 
came,  emptying  them,  after  grinding  into 
a  gallon  jar,  juice  and  all.  I  then  put 
on  the  sugar,  vinegar,  etc.  Not  until 
then  did  I  realize  that  I  should  have 
drained  off  the  juice.  I  didn’t  know  what 
to  do,  so  stirred  it  up  and  left  it  there 
until  I  should  have  an  opportunity  to  ask 
some  one  about  it.  In  a  week  or  so  I 
tasted  it  and  found  that  it  tasted  good. 
I  left  it  in  that  jar,  in  the  cellarway, 
with  a  plate  over  it  all  Winter  using  it 
as  I  wanted  it.  The  next  year  I  drained 
off  some  of  the  juice,  hut  was  not  par¬ 
ticular  to  get  it  all  off,  as  some  think 
necessary.  We  like  this  pickle  very  much 
with  any  kind  of  pork. 

For  a  plain  sour  cucumber  pickle  my 
mother’s  recipe  is:  one  gallon  vinegar,  % 
cup  salt,  %  cup  mustard,  mbs.  d.  j.  m.. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Again  the  tones  of  the  school  bell  are 
calling  the  children  in  from  the  fields  to 
study,  and  the  first  days  are  critical 
times  for  both  teacher  and  pupils.  As 
parents  we  want  to  be  very  careful  that 
we  do  not  criticize  the  teacher,  especially 
before  the  children.  Wonder  how  many 
neighborhoods  like  our  own  have  to  de¬ 
pend  on  their  own  exertions  for  things 
essential  to  the  school-room?  We  waited 
for  two  years  for  seats,  and  at  last  de¬ 
cided  it  was  up  to  us.  We  now  have 
$53.55  in  the  treasury,  and  hopes  of 
doubling  that  amount  from  the  proceeds 
of  our  entertainment.  As  this  is  my 
first  effort  in  that  line  I  am  not  going  to 
give  advice  because  as  yet  I  am  seeking, 
but  I  know  that  some  of  our  most  un¬ 
promising  material  has  turned  out  real 
well,  and  as  for  make-ups,  we  used  char¬ 
coal,  lip-sticks,  eyebrow  pencils,  etc., 
sheep’s  wool,  and  hemp  ropes  for  mak¬ 
ing  mustache.  The  wool  is  on  the  sheep¬ 
skin  which  is  washed  and  combed  out, 
colored  the  desired  shade  and  made  to  fit 
head  or  face  for  wigs  or  beards.  The 
hemp  rope  is  untwisted,  sewed  on  cloth 
turned  over,  sewed  again,  and  made  in 
any  shape  or  size  desired.  We  used 
sheets  for  our  back  curtains,  and  bor¬ 
rowed  our  front  curtains.  We  covered 
a  bench  for  a  sofa  and  just  got  by  with 
the  very  least  possible  expenses,  but  we 
drilled,  drilled,  and  practiced  until  they 
were  as  near  perfect  as  we  could  make 
them,  and  the  result  far  exceeded  our 
expectation,  so  I  believe  where  there  is 
a  will  there  is  always  a  way. 

There  is  a  tang  of  frost  in  the  air, 
and  apple  butter  looms  up  in  the  future. 
Two  days’  hard  work  ;  crocks  to  scald 
and  air,  apples  to  gather,  peel  and  quar¬ 
ter,  furnace  to  make  and  fit  to  kettle, 
which  is  a  large  brass  kettle.  Early  the 
second  morning  the  kettle  will  be  scoured 
'bright,  apples  washed  and  after  kettle 
is  placed  in  furnace  with  water  to  the 
proportion  of  one  pint  to  gallon  of  cut 
fruit,  and  allowed  to  get  hot.  the  apples 
will  be  added ;  then  when  apples  begin  to 
boil  the  stirter  will  be  used  regularly, 
until  apples  are  cooked  up  smooth.  Then 
sugar,  one  pint  to  the  gallon  of  cut 
fruit,  will  be  added,  and  butter  cooked 
two  hours,  then  fire  drawn,  butter  dipped 
into  crocks,  which  are  securely  tied  up 
when  cold.  We  usually  make  from  25  to 
30  gallons  of  this.  As  it  takes  about 
three  gallons  of  cut  fruit  for  one  giillon 
of  butter,  it  means  work,  but  after  it  is 
done  how  relieved  one  feels,  when  think¬ 
ing  of  hot  biscuits,  cream,  butter  and  ap¬ 
ple  butter  for  breakfast  through  the  long 
Winter  months. 

Tobacco  cutting  is  on  hand ;  it  surely  is 
a  waxy  job,  and  the  washings!  But  the 
men  folks  usually  wear  special  garb  for 
this  work  and  save  their  regular  every¬ 
day  wear.  With  all  the  hard  work  it  is 
certainly  a  gamble,  for  one  has  no  idea 
what  the  price  will  be. 

I  have  been  trying  to  save  cream,  but 
find  it  a  losing  job  unless  one  was  able 
to  buy  a  separator.  If  one  had  a  good 
farm  fully  equipped  one  might  clear  ex¬ 
penses,  but  as  it  is,  well,  it  sometimes 
seems  to  be  a  losing  job. 

Such  chilly  weather  makes  one  a  hit 
blue.  If  we  should  be  visited  by  an  early 
frost  it  would  surely  mean  untold  hard¬ 
ships  on  many  whose  lives  are  naught 
but  toiling  struggles  now,  to  live. 

MBS.  D.  B.  P. 


Uncooked  Jackson  Pickles 

Take  firm  smooth  green  tomatoes,  slice 
and  sprinkle  with  cup  of  salt,  let  stand 
over  night.  In  the  morning  pour  clear 
cold  water  over  them  and  drain  at  once. 
Be  careful  to  drain  all  the  water  off  so 
it  will  not  weaken  the  vinegar.  Then 
pack  in  jars  in  layers  with  white  mustard 
seed,  plenty  of  horseradish  cut  in  small 
pieces  or  chopped,  and  small  bits  of  green 
pepper,  allowing  about  six  peppers  to 
each  peck  of  tomatoes.  Cover  with  cold 
cider  vinegar,  lay  plate  on  the  pickles, 
and  tie  cloth  over  the  jar,  or  they  may 
be  packed  in  smaller  jars  if  preferred. 
This  was  a  popular  pickle  in  the  good 
old  days  when  nobody  had  reason  to 
doubt  the  quality  of  cider  vinegar. 

mbs.  w.  D. 


If  the  feet  tire  easily  when  standing  at 
the  ironing  board,  fold  an  old  comforter 
several  times  and  stand  on  this.  Do 
not  iron  suc-h  things  as  dishcloths,  wash- 
rags,  etc.  Fold  carefully  and  put  in  a 
place  apart  from  wearing  clothes,  that 
they  may  be  found  readily  when  wanted. 

MRS.  LILLIE  YORK, 


Do  This— Today 


Learn  how  millions 
get  whiter  teeth 

This  offers  a  delightful  test  which 
will  bring  a  new  conception  of  what 
clean  teeth  mean. 

It  means  whiter,  cleaner,  safer 
teeth,  such  as  millions  now  enjoy. 
See  what  it  brings  to  you. 

The  war  on  film 

Dental  science  is  now  fighting  filrxi 
—the  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel. 
It  clings  to  teeth.  Under  old  meth¬ 
ods  of  tooth  brushing,  much  of  it 
remains. 

It  becomes  discolored,  then  forms 
dingy  coats.  That  is  why  so  many 
teeth  look  cloudy. 

Film  also  causes  most  tooth 
troubles.  It  holds  food  substance 
which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay.  Germs  breed 
by  millions  in  it.  They,  with  tartar, 
are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

These  troubles  became  almost 
universal  when  that  film  was  left  on 
teeth.  _ 

Modem  research  has  discovered 
two  effective  film  combatants.  One 
disintegrates  the  film  at  all  stages 
of  formation.  One  removes  it  with¬ 
out  harmful  scouring. 

Tests  have  proved  that  these 
methods  mean  a  new  era  in  teeth 
cleaning.  A  new-type  tooth  paste 


Protect  the  Enamel 

Pepsodent  disintegrates  the 
film,  then  removes  it  with  an 
agent  far  softer  than  enamel. 
Never  use  a  film  combatant 
which  contains  harsh  grit. 


The  New- Day  Dentifrice 


Based  on  modern  research 


has  been  created  to  apply  them  daily. 
The  name  is  Pepsodent. 

Now  the  use  of  Pepsodent  has 
spread  the  world  oyer,  largely  by 
dental  advice. 

Look  at  what  Pepsodent  does 

The  use  of  Pepsodent  will  bring 
at  once  a  new  conception  of  clean 
teeth. 

It  does  more  than  fight  film.  It 
multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva, 
which  is  there  to  neutralize  mouth 
acids.  It  multiplies  the  ptyalin  in 
saliva,  which  is  there  to  digest  starch 
deposits  on  teeth. 

These  combined  effects  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  viscous  film.  See  how  teeth  be¬ 
come  whiter  as  the  film-coats  dis¬ 
appear. 

Compare  the  new  way  with  the 
old,  decide  for  yourself  what  is  best. 
Cut  out  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  1652 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY. 
Dept.  202,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill, 

Mail  10-Day  Tub©  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 

■ "  —— — — ■— — i 


I  Make  the  Best  CHOCOLATE  BARS 

Mints  and  Chewing  Gum.  lie  my  agent.  Everybody 
will  buy  from  you.  Write  today.  Free  Samples. 

MILTON  GORDON  249  Jackoon  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Hotel  China 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery  ware,  Cook- 

ingware,  Glassware,  etc.,  shipped  direct  from  factory  to 
consumer.  Write  usfor  partic.  E.SWASET  S  CO.,  Portland, Maine 


More  Heat— Less  Coal 
No  Clinkers 

A  continuous  supply  of  fresh  air  heat  without 
constant  attention.  Low  fuel  consumption. 

THATCHER  TUBULAR  FURNACE 

Its  patented  features  provide  extra  heating 
surface  and  save  fuel. 

Write  for  illustrated  “ Tubular ”  booklet 

THATCHER 


HEATERS 
&  RANGES 

Since  1850 

THATCHER  FURNACE  CO.,  39-41  St.  Francis  Street,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Eastern  Display  Rooms.  133-135  West  35th  St.,  N.  Y.  City  Western  Display  Rooms,  341  No.  Clark  St..  Chicago,  III. 


BetterBakinsf 

Less  Fuel/ 


With  this  Syphon  Flue  in  a 
Summit  range  you  have  a  per¬ 
fect  baking  oven,  even  with  a 
low  fire.  You  never  have  to 
fume  and  fuss  getting  your 
oven  hot  for  baking,  for  the 
Syphon  Flue  draws  the  heat 
directly  into  the  oven  and 
keeps  it  in  constant  and  even 
circulation. 


Syphon  Summit 

Ran^as 


Syphon  Summit  Ranges,  equipped  with 
the  patented  Syphon  Flue,  are  made  ex¬ 
clusively  by  us.  Our  dealers  will  show 
you  the  various  styles  in  plain  iron,  or  in 
Pearl  Gray,  Turquoise  Blue,  Brown  and 
White  Porcelain  Enamel.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Summit  Foundry  Co 

Geneva,  N.V 


yfie 

Summit 

Syphon 


Flue 

Insures  Perfect  Baiun# 
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$3344.62  Received  for  milk 
1077,93  Cost  of  feed 

$2266.69  Return  overfeed  cost 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  record  books  of 
Inslee  Bros.,  Windy  Brow  Farm,  Newton,  New  Jersey. 

The  first  amount  is  exactly  what  the  Inslee  Brothers 
received  for  112,644  lbs.  of  milk  produced  by  their 
Grade  Cow  No.  14  over  a  period  of  10  years.  The 
second  amount  represents  the  cost  of  feeding  this  one 
cow.  The  third  is  what  cow  No.  14  made  for  the 
Inslee  Brothers  over  the  cost  of  feeding. 

Ten  years  ago  this  Holstein,  on  her  first  lactation, 
was  being  fed 

Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed 

as  the  protein  basis  of  her  grain  ration.  Today  she  is 
still  being  fed  BUFFALO.  Throughout  this  ten-year 
period  BUFFALO  formed  the  bulk  of  her  ration’s  pro¬ 
tein  at  practically  all  times. 


THE  dairyman  who  wants  heavy  and  consistent 
production  of  milk  over  long  stretches  of  time 
without  injuring  in  the  least  the  health  of  his  cows, 
should  keep  this  10-year  record  in  mind.  The  cow 
who  made  it  is  an  ordinary,  good  grade  cow,  such 
as  you  have  in  your  own  herd.  What  she  has  done 
your  cows  can  do  on  the  same  good  feeding. 

Start  today  to  feed  BUFFALO  in  your  ration — a 
pound  of  it  to  23^  lbs.  of  other  feeds.  Keep  records 
of  milk  receipts  and  feed  bills.  In  about  six  months 
the  figures  will  have  a  story  for  you  that  will  tie  you 
up  to  BUFFALO  for  life. 


Find  out  for  yourself  why  it’s 

IN  EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 
AND  EVER  Y  GOOD  DAIRY RA  TION 


23%  Protein 


Corn  Products  Refining  Company 

NewYorK  Chicago 


tor  your  copy  FREE 


Some  of 
the  Things 
This  Book 
Tells — 


How  to  get  a  good  dairy  bam. 

How  to  remodel  an  old  bam. 

How  to  get  good  ventilation. 

The  Essentials  of  a  Good 
Cow  Stall. 

How  to  Give  cows  pasture 
comfort  in  the  bam. 

How  to  judge  a  stanchion. 

How  to  feed  cows  for  profit. 

How  to  insure  “safety  first” 
with  the  bull. 

How  to  make  the  cleaning 
job  easy. 

How  to  water  your  cows  in 
the  bam. 

How  to  have  better  hogs  and 
bigger  litters. 

How  to  make  more  money 
from  your  hens. 

How  Jamesway  “Pay-from- 
Eamings”  Plan  pays  for 
your  equipment  as  you 
use  it. 


And  many  other 
helpful  pointers  on 
cow,  sow  and  hen 
problems. 


A  New 

Jamesway  Book 
Free  to  Dairymen 

It  May  Save  You  Many  Dollars! 

If  you  are  interested  in  bigger  earnings  from  cow, 
sow  and  hen,  there’s  a  world  of  information  for 
you  in  this  new  Jamesway  book. 

It’s  filled  with  ideas.  Tells  how  Jamesway  “Direct-to- 
Farmer”  Service  is  cutting  out  needless  labor  costs  and 
needless  hard  work  in  farming,  and  enabling  folks  to  live 
better,  happier  and  put  away  more  in  profits  each  year. 

Find  out  how  much  Jamesway  can  increase  your  earn* 
ings?  You  can  install  Jamesway  Steel  Stalls,  Pens,  Drink¬ 
ing  Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  Poultry  House  Equipment,  etc., 
at  once,  on  “Pay-from-Increased-Earnings”  plan. 

Jamesway  Service  is  given  personally  right  on  your 
farm  by  our  local  Jamesway  man  in  your  territory.  Our 
new  book  tells  about  it.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  Use  the 
coupon,  or  a  postal  will  do. 


Jamesway 


JAMES  MFG.  COMPANY 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


JAMES  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Dept.  R 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  your  new  Jamesway  Book. 

I  keep . cows . hogs, . hens. 

Name . . . . . 

Address . 


‘Jamesway”  Helps  Make  Farming  Pay 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 

. 

Figuring  Economical 
Ration 

I  have  seven  grade  cows  in  pasture.  I 
wish  you  would  give  me  a  cow  ration  that 
would  produce  the  most  milk  and  the 
cheapest,  for  I  am  buying  all  my  feed. 

New  York.  c.  R. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  the  most 
economical  ration  to  feed  since  there  is 
such  a  divergence  in  the  daily  quotations 
and  price  of  feeding  stuffs.  Carbohydrate 
feeds  have  attained  a  new  level.  Corn 
and  hominy  meal  and  gluten  feed  have 
been  economical  sources  of  digestible 
nutrients ;  but  with  corn  rated  at  more 
than  a  dollar  a  bushel  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  by-products  from  corn  should 
establish  new  price  levels.  The  protein 
feeds  in  reality  are  more  attractive  as  a 
buy  than  the  carbohydrate  feeds ;  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  protein 
that  can  he  intelligently  and  safely  fed. 

Where  the  pasture  is  luxuriant,  and 
the  rainy  season  has  contributed  to  this 
condition,  a  simple  grain  ration  will 
best  serve  under  the  circumstances.  A 
combination  of :  Three  parts  of  cornmeal ; 
three  parts  of  ground  wheat  or  barley ; 
two  parts  of  wheat  bran ;  two  parts  of 
cottonseed  meal;  two  parts  of  gluten  is 
proposed. 

If  you  have  buckwheat  middlings  then 
this  may  replace  some  of  the  corn.  It  is 
unusual  in  the  feeding  of  live  stock  to 
have  to  consider  the  release  and  replac¬ 
ing  of  corn  in  a  mixture ;  but  where 
wheat  and  corn  approach  the  same  level 
in  price,  wheat  is  by  all  odds  the  cheap¬ 
est  source  of  carbohydrate.  The  high 
price  of  grain  naturally  establishes  new 
levels  for  mixed  feeds  and  invite  the  use 
of  lower  grade  materials  which  have  bulk 
and  attractiveness  but  do  not  contribute 
the  necessary  amount  of  nutriment  for 
the  animals.  With  oats  selling  around 
50  or  60  cents  a  bushel  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  cereals  will  want  to  use  the 
oat  hulls  and  sweepings  most  generously 
and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  flood  of  the 
low  grade  mixed  feeds  on  the  market 
during  the  coming  months.  Of  course  the 
purchase  of  ingredients  of  this  character 
shows  podr  judgment,  and  the  dairyman 
who  insists  upon  these  practices  will  suf¬ 
fer  the  consequences.  There  never  was 
a  time  in  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  when 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
selection  of  rations  and  the  choosing  of 
ingredients  which  will  contribute  a  pound 
of  digestive  nutrients  most  economically. 


Grain  With  Legume  Crops 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  the  proper 
ingredients  for  six  purebred  Guernsey 
cows?  I  have  plenty  of  pasture.  Alfalfa, 
peavine  hay.  plenty  of  corn  and  Soy  beans 
to  grind  up  for  food.  Please  let  me  know 
what  other  ingredients  I  should  use  to 
make  a  balanced  ration.  s.  w,  H. 

'  Virginia. 

You  are  especially  fortunate  in  having 
available  the  legumes  for  roughage.  The 
production  of  these  crops  indicates  good 
farming.  Not  only  are  you  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  but  you  are 
able  to  provide  a  roughage  for  .your 
Guernsey  cows  which  will  enable  them  to 
produce  abundantly  and  economically. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  the  increased 
acreage  of  Soy  beans.  Throughout  the 
South  the  feeding  and  fertility  value  of 
Soy  beans  and  cow  peas  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  and  appreciated,  but  recently  this 
new  crop  has  journeyed  into  the  Corn 
Belt  and  through  the  Northwest,  and 
demonstrations  everywhere  are  serving  to 
extend  the  plantings  of  this  legume.  This, 
too,  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  bushels  or  the  return  in  dollars 
and  cents  is  more  or  less  restricted  unless 
the  Soy  beans  can  be  sold  to  concerns 
which  will  extract  the  oil  and  market  the 
residue  for  feeding  purposes.  Straight- 
Soy-bean  meal  is  an  excellent  supplement 
to  corn  and  other  carbohydrate  feeds 
supplying  protein  of  good  quality,  but  it 
never  can  be  relied  upon  to  supply  the 
entire  amount  of  protein  essential  for 
balanced  rations.  With  plenty  of  pasture, 
Alfalfa  hay  and  peavine  hay  to  feed  your 
Guernseys  all  that  they  will  consume,  and 
with  corn  and  Soy  beans  as  a  basis  for 
(Continued  on  Page  1273) 


NEW  LOW  PRICE  PLAN 
ON  2  H-P. WITTE  ENGINE 


The  Famous  Standard  Witte  Can  Be 
Had  Now  For  Only  $5.69  a  Month 
— Low  Price  Sets  Record 


With  the  need  for  cheap,  dependable  power 
more  pressing  than  ever  before,  farmers  every¬ 
where  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  new  low- 
price  plan  just  announced  by  Ed  H.  Witte, 
world-famous  engine  manufacturer  for  42  years. 

Now'  only  $5.09  a  month  for  a  short  time  buys 
the  standard  Witte  Throttling  Governor  Engine, 
fully  equipped  with  the  celebrated  waterproof 
WICO  magneto.  In  spite  of  this  low  price  which 
sets  a  record,  the  engine  has  nearly  40  new  im¬ 
provements,  including  a  patented  new  device 
that  makes  starting  easy  at  even  40  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero. 


Long  regarded  as  the  cheapest  and  most  de¬ 
pendable  farm  engine  built,  the  WITTE  de¬ 
velops  50%  extra  power  on  either  kerosene,  gas¬ 
oline,  distillate  or  gas.  Operation  on  full  load 
figures  under  2c  an  hour.  Trouble-proof  and  so 
simple  that  a  boy  can  operate  it.  Easily  moved 
from  job  to  job.  More  than  150,000  WITTES 
are  in  daily  use. 

To  introduce  this  remarkable  engine  to  a 
million  new  users,  Mr.  Witte  will  send  it  any¬ 
where,  direct  from  factory,  for  a  guaranteed 
90-day  test. 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  interested 
in  doing  all  jobs  by  engine  power  should  Write 
today  for  a  free  copy  of  a  remarkable  new. 
illustrated  book  just  issued  by  Mr.  Witte,  which 
explains  the  engine  fully.  You  are  under  no 
obligations  by  writing.  Just  send  your  name, 
a  post  card  will  do,  and  receive  this  interesting 
and  valuable  book  that  gives  you  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  the  application  of  engine  power 
on  your  farm. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1893  Witte  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1893  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Sharpener  with 
Four  Cleansers  Only 


Puts  a  keen  edge  on  all  your 
knives  and  scissors.  Easy  to 
use;  lasts  for  years.  Mailed 
with  four  full-size  Packages 
of  Rose  Cleansers;  BUD  for  wash¬ 
ing  clothes  ;  DOT  for  cleaning  kit 
chenware;  PAL  for  the  hands; 
CLEANOLEUM  for  linoleum. 

Send  No  Money.  Pay  post¬ 
man  98c  plus  postage.  If  hot  de¬ 
lighted,  return  in  5  days  ;  every 
penny  is  refunded.  Order  today. 

E.  B.  ROSE  CO.,  1  50  Henry  Ave 
East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 


) 


Kill  Rats  Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  eats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  A  ACT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  Vuo  I 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  CCC 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs,  ttvo 
C  U  ni  DC  Reduced  prices  Catalog  free. 
EmrintMfg.Co.,  Box  296  Quincy.lll. 


It  pays  to  put  down  concreti 
floors  ,sidewalks,foundations,etc. 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  Turns  out  ; 
wheeibarrowful  a  minute.  Tr) 
a  Kwik-Mlx  Mixer  on  jo  days 
trial.  Price  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO. 
lOlOCleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 


I 

I 


^^Ditcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

AH  steel, adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 
Owensboro  Ditcher &GraderCo.L^^fl 
Inc.  -  Box  1034 

Owensboro.  w  ILa  1 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  w  ill  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  fo„r  literature. 

Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  27-Oct.  4  —  National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Oct.  1-4 — Hemlock,  Livingston  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  Fair. 

Nov.  1-S  —  Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 

iNov.  5-7 — Annual  meeting  and  exhi¬ 
bition,  New  Hampshire  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  II. 

■Nov.  11-14 — American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  12-14 — National  Grange,  annual 
convention,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  12-14 — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Vernon 
Room,  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  ,T. 

Nov.  26-29. — Cortland  Fanciers’  Club, 
annual  Poultry  Show,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3-14,  1925.  —  American  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  Club,  thirty-third  an¬ 
nual  meet,  Tampa,  Fla. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  15-16.  —  Guernsey  consignment 
sale,  Lowell  Gable  Farm,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Oct.  17 — 'Bradford  County  second  an¬ 
nual  registered  Jersey  consignment  sale, 
Troy,  Pa.;  50  head. 

Oct.  23 — Southern  Illinois  Holstein 
sale.  New  Douglas,  Ill. 

Nov.  1 — Troy-Canton  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Association,  fourth  annual 
consignment  sale,  Troy,  Bradford  Co., 
Pa. ;  65  head. 

Nov.  11-12  — -  Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-20 — Holsteins.  Allegan y-Steu- 
ben  annual  consignment  sale,  Ilornell, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  20 — Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  quotations  are :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine, 
56  to  57c;  half  blood,  56  to  57c;  quarter 
blood,  53  to  54c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
half  blood  combing,  59c ;  three-eighths 
blood,  55  to  56c.  New  England  half 
blood,  52  to  53c ;  quarter  blood,  51  to 
52c.  Texas,  scoured  basis,  $1.30  to  $1.45. 
Oregon,  No.  1,  staple,  $1.37  to  $1.42. 
Mohair,  combing,  75  to  80c;  carding,  65 
to  70c. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Sept.  22,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 


clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.5S% 

No.  3  white  oats . 57% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.32% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.31% 

Per  ton. 

Spring  bran  . $31.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  . .  32.90 

Spring  middlings  .  33.15 

Red-dog  flour  . .  44.90 

White  hominy  .  48.40 

Yellow  hominy  .  45.90 

Ground  oats  .  43.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains  .  42.40 

Flour  middlings  .  37.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  45.15 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  51.40 

34%  linseed  meal  .  51.40 


Workmen  were  making  repairs  on  the 


Bigger  Cream  Checks 
with  an  Improved 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separator 

Thousands  of  users  of  the  improved  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  are  being  agreeably  and  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised  at  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
size  of  cream  check  or  amount  of  butter  money, 
after  putting  them  to  work. 

De  Laval  Separators  were  always  famous  for 
doing  that;  that’s  why  there  are  so  many  more 
in  use.  But  the  new  De  Laval  will  skim  even 
cleaner  and  last  even  longer.  See  and  try  an 
improved  De  Laval — not  one  buyer  in  a  hundred 
who  does  that  can  fail  to  choose  the  De  Laval. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  64  GREEN  ST.  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS™: 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Write  for  price  list. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  0. 


FFRRFLs  1  specialize  in  raising  ferrets.  30  year*1 
i  mo'oij  experience.  Oct.  prices.  Females.  $3.50 
each;  males,  $2.75  each.  One  doz.,  $30.  Yearling  fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers,  J5  each.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Instruction  book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London.  Ohio 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale  Kj|r«eeycd  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1).  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


ForSale-Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

Tuberculin  tested;  free  from  abortion.  Also  some 
middle  aged  cows  at  bargain  prices.  Great  chance 
for  some  one  to  get  into  sound  and  productive  pedi¬ 
greed  stock.  JAMES  P.  LONG,  Naples,  N.  Y, 


For  Sale— FOSTERFIELD’S  HERD 

Cow,,  Hellers  and  Heller  Calves.  The  Bulls  in  service 
are  from  tested  cows  and  are  A 1  in  all  respects.  Prices 
low.  Address  Charles  G.  Foster,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.  The  animals  in  this  herd  have  been  tested 
by  the  State  and  United  States. 


FOR  SALE  AT  SACRIFICE  PRICES 

Grandly  bred,  registered  Jerseys.  One  outstanding  Gam 
boge-Majesty,  6-year-old  bull.  Ten  cows,  some  fresh, 
others  with  calf.  Six  exceptionally  choice  heifers. 

VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 


IprepV  Rnll  cheaP-  Three  yrs.  old.  Reason  for  selling 
JGI  ouj  uuit  — no  place  to  keep.  Will  consider  exchange 
for  sheep.  John  Russell  -  Ml.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Jersey  Heifer  Calf  y 


HEREFORDS 


AH  Ages,  Regis¬ 
tered  and  Tu¬ 
berculin  Tested. 

at  unusual  prices.  Write,  or  better  still,  visit 

Maple  Lane  Farm  Kingston,  N.Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 


GUERNSEYS 


TWO-DAY  SALE 

ol  Registered  Guernseys 
October  15th 

FIFTY  FRESH  COWS 

Consigned  by  the  leading  breeding  farms 

The  A.  R.  cows  include: 

Duchess  Ruth  -  850  lbs.  fat 
Bernice  Darling,  703  ibs.  fat 
Kings  Lass  -  -  683  lbs.  fat 

The  bulls  include : 

Langwater  Butterboy 
Pencoyd  Strongheart 
Highpoint  King  Cavalier 

October  16th 

Joint  Dispersal  Sale 

Upland  and  Meadowbrook  Farms. 
High-class  A.  R.  and  Imported  cows. 
Mixter  King,  full  brother  to  the 
World’s  Champion,  Mixter  Faithful 
and  a  number  of  his  get.  Also  30  grade 
cows— 150  head  in  all. 

For  catalogue  address 

LOWELL  GABLE,  Paoli,  Pa. 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

Chedco  Hudson 

Dropped  March  11,  1924 — For  Sale  Cheap 

Sire:  Cramond  Horatius 

(Double  grandson  of  Imp.  King  of  the  May) 

Dam:  Springtime  of  Longwood 

7916.60  lbs.  milk.  604  lbs.  butterfat — Class  D 
Average  of  6.37#  fat 

C.  E.  COTTING,  44  State  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Accredited  Herd  60,267 

TWO  CANS  A  DAY 

when  fresh.  One  can  when  3  months  fresh,  perhaps  dry  at 
6  months.  Such  cows  are  no  use  for  dairying  at  present 
prices  of  feed  and  labor.  PERSISTENT  PRODUCTION 
PAYS:  Itoughwood  Guernseys  at  Center  Harbor,  N.  II. 
under  fair  farm  conditions,  produce  eight  thousand  pounds 
of  five  per  cent  milk  per  year.  This  has  a  value  of  more 
than  ten  cents  per  quart  in  cans  at  the  farm,  an  income  of 
$400  per  year  per  cow.  Compare  this  with  what  yours  earn. 
BREED  THIS  KIND  FOR  YOURSELF  by  using  a  Kough- 
wood  Guemsev  bull.  We  have  youmr  ones  at  prices  you 
can  afford.  FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HERD. 

IIKOKGE  Ji.  liAKKIK,  -  Chestnut  11111,  Mass, 


wires  in  a  Norwood  sehoolhouse  one 
Saturday,  when  a  small  boy  wandered  in. 
“What  you  doin’?”  “Installing  an  elec¬ 
tric  switch,”  one  of  the  workmen  said. 
The  boy  then  volunteered  :  “I  don’t  care. 
We’ve  moved  away,  and  I  don’t  go  to 
this  school  any  more.” — The  Watchman- 
Examiner. 


GOATS 


For  Sale- Two  Fresh  Grade  Toggenberg  Does 

Two  years  old,  each  with  twin  kids  four  weeks  old. 
Price,  #35  apiece  for  each  doe  and  two  kids.  One 
fresh  Saanan  Swiss  Doe,  two  and  one-half  years 
old.  Price,  #25.  Twobred  grade  Toggenberg  Does. 
One  Saanan  Swiss  doe,  bred.  Price,  #25  apiece. 
Two  Toggenberg  bucks,  one  year  old,  $20  apiece. 
ALICE  E.  EGGERT  Arcade,  N.Y. 

Pure  Bred  Saanen  Goats 

Unrelated  bucks  and  does  or  single  individuals  which 
will  make  unbeatable  foundation  stock.  These  animals 
are  from  the  very  finest  imported  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  GLEN  FARM  -  Dorset,  Vermont 

Pure  TOGG.  BUCK  At  Stud  Rurally 

advanced  milk  registry;  fee.  #10.  For  sale— kids’, 
grade  milking  does,  breed.  Dr.  GORDON.  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

Pure  Bred  Toggenburg  Goats  ££2^er£rfS£f 

C.  W.  JONES  -  Hughsonvllle,  N.  Y. 

MILCH  GOA  TS  w  ch”LMILL^  vo* 


JVt ills-ing  Sbortlioriis 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washingtonvllle,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*. 


Angus  Bulls  For  Sale 

Buxom  of  Willerine,  a  Queene  Mother  Bull  of  the  very 
best  type.  Junior  Champion  through  theSouth  asa 
calf,  and  first  prize  at  New  York  State  Fair  as  a  two- 
year-old.  Price,  $500.  Also  a  Bull,  8-months-old, 
sired  by  Buxom  of  Willerine.  This  is  a  calf  that 
should  head  a  good  herd.  Price,  $150. 

GLIMMERGLEN  FARMS,  Inc.  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 


10  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers 

and  a  two-year-old  bull  at  utility  prices. 

J.  E.  HOPKINS  Thoinaston,  Conn. 

|  A  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milchcows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN.  B.rrt.Vi 


Pure  Bred  Belgian  HARES 

Bargains  in  6-months  stock,  either  sex,  sired  by  a  regis¬ 
tered  buck  of  theiweil  known  "  riEOMONT  ••  strain.  Price, 
•2.50  each.  North  Ridge  Babbitry,  Ceoksburg,  N.  Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  he  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WJI  D,|RT  farms,  77  phj|a  >  P, 


For  Sale  “GUERNSEYS” 

Rppisfprpd  ^  number  of  promising  young  heif- 
cu  ers  and  a  few  choice  young  cows. 

GEO.  H.  CABLE  North  Salem,  N.Y. 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W  Hollis  ’  102  Main  St.,  Ilornell,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  Sale -Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

No.  99864.  Ready  for  service.  Won  Blue  Ribbon  at 
County  Fair.  Price,  $150.  Also  Registered  Bull  Calf,  4 
wks.  old.  Price,  $60.  CHARLES  A.  KACNF,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


8A°i.E-Ten  Good  Young  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Cows 

from  three  to  six  years  old,  bred  to  Langwater  Afri¬ 
cander.  57121.  WHITE  FARMS,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


|  SWINE  | 

AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 


340  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE-Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  white.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
Sows,  6-8  wks.  old  $5;  8-10  wks.  old  $5.50. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders  large  or  small. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Vieit  ub  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  aMubb. 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Bred  year-old  sows,  weaned  pigs,  service  boars. 
Grand  Champion  breeding. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


P 


atmoor  Dorkshlros.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win¬ 
ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATM00R  FARMS.  Harltield.  N.T. 


JO  /  CHESTER  WHITES 

i  i  V J  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Durocs,  6  wks.  old,  $3.25  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

BELGIAN  and  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merritield,  N.  Y. 


EDGEWOOD  DUROCS  iSr.MSTiR 

Sensation  dam.  Also  grandsons  of  Unique  Sensation. 

CLINTON  CHURCH  -  Baldwlnsvllle,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS  loung  Gills  s!s,"s,,xai::§..sd,7 

Vlted.  Elmwood  Farms,  P.  O.  Box  I  5,  Bradford,  N  Y. 


DUROCS 


Purebred  Spring  Pigs.  Healthy,  vigorous 
stock.  Moth  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Walter  Schedler,  West  Coxsackie,  N.Y 


Big  Type  Chester  Pigs  *tes\W£r*lBO 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE  R.  No.  3  Nowvllle,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  nigs. 

Write  BROQKSIDE  FARM  Middletown.  Virginia 

Beglstcred  O.  I.  C.  and  Cheater  W  hitc  DICO 

Eugene  P.  Roger.  Wayvlllo,  N.  Y.  riLlO 


£3  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

fai  rowed  in  November.  Sows  ready  for  breeding-  boars 
ready  for  service.  Also  February  and  May  pigs.  Priced 
reasonably.  Will  be  glad  to  show  them  to  you  any  time. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Box  66-R,  Wo.t  Cheater,  Penna. 


•*.  DOGS 

Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Here  You  Can  Get  What  You  Want. 
IiiGiyiUuality ,  Quality  and  Breeding. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

lirprialp  Pune  ^an  ,lot;  136  registered.  Age,  3  months. 

HIIBUdie  rupji  Male,  $10;  female,  $5. 

"YE  -  Lake  Como,  Pa. 

Police  and  Army  DogsS’ZS 

the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  dog.  Three  Litters  of 
very  fine  wolf  gray  puppies  with  five  Champions  in  Pedi¬ 
gree.  GEO.  It  A  l  ('ll,  Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  ¥. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  M”aTehs»e- 

Females,  $3.  IT.  A,  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

Pnlinn  Plin«  Exceptional  good  breeding.  Also  ToyChi- 

1  UIIUD  r  U|JS  huahuas.  THOMSON  S  KENNELS.  Wells.  Vermont 

The  Ideal  Farm  Dog-Pedigreed  German  Police 

Fine  with  cattle  or  with  children  or  for  protect  ion  only. 
Six  inos.  old,  *50  up.  bprlngtiifle  KitrniH,  ><•«  Hamburg,  N.Y. 

I  ake  Shore  Kennels, Himrod, N.Y. .offers  Fox  Hounds,  Coon 
L  Hounds,  Rabbit  Hounds,  Cocker  Spaniels  on  approval. 

Airpriolpe  AI1  ag<JS-  Win  shiP  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Aireoaies  E.  Q.  Flsher  .  Madlaon,  N.Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  how.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

White  Collie  Pups  for  Sale  ^winnlngstock:-1"6' 

EDGAR  BRIGGS  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
»  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Urovo  city,  !■«. 

UUhlte  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

**  Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

Huntm?  Hnnnrk  Cheap.  Trial  C.  O.  D. 

nuilllllg  nUUlIUb  BeckenneU  It.  N.-Y.  Herrick,  III. 

SHEEP 

PUREBRED  RAMS 

Blackfaced  Highlands  and  Dorsets,  EXCEPTIONALLY 
FINE.  Sent  on  approval— #30  each.  First  check 
gets  them.  97  Milk  Goats.  Largest  Pu rebred  Herd 
m  U.  S.  Nubians  and  their  grades.  Send  for  list. 

Willet  Randall  North  River,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer,  l-’rices. 

K.  E.  REDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

By  Imp.  Flock  Sire.  Weighed  230  and  sheared  17  lbs.,  re¬ 
markably  fine  wool.  William.  Farm,  Peterborough,  N  H. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rains  and  Kwea.  Wooled  to  Nose 
Priced  low.  LeROY  C.  BOW  Kit,  I.udlonville,  N.  Y. 


Shropshire 


and  Southdown  Rams  for  sale. 

h,  Jl,  COLBERT’S  SO.N8  Ka*t  Chatham,  N/Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  “ soml5exi 

tragood  ewes,  1  to  4  yrs.  old.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  &  SONS, Lodi, N.Y. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Rams 


Different  ages.  10  Ewes.  Lambs 

C.  r.  t  M.  W  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg, Pa. 


rAIRHOLME  HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS.  The  usual  good  quality  of 
I  rams  and  ewes  for  sale.  EARL  0.  BROWN.  Ilian.  N.  1.  R.  2 


Reg.  Shropshire  ESS’  Rams  S'SSl*  AJZn.Tt 
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Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Some  Good  News 

FOR 

HOG  GROWERS 

*By  Professor  F.  B.  MORRISON 


Prof.  Morrison 


Asst.  Director  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Author,  with  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  Recognized  American 
Authority  on  Stock  feeding — “Feeds  and  Feeding.” 

“Up  here  at  Madison  we  have  just  concluded  a 
series  of  experiments  important  to  hog  growers. 
We  have  found  a  ration  containing  no  skim  milk 
or  other  dairy  by-products  which  gives  just  as 
good  results  with  young  fall  pigs  as  when  these 
dairy  feeds  are  used.  This  helps  solve  the  fall  pig 
problem  for  many  farmers.  Young  pigs  have  been 
taken  right  from  their  mothers  in  the  fall  and  put 
,  on  rations  including  corn,  linseed  oil  meal,  tank¬ 
age,  and  chopped  alfalfa  at  8  to  9  weeks  of  age, 
and  have  excelled  in  gains  pigs  fed  yellow  corn 
and  skim  milk.  We  find  that  a  ton  of  Linseed  Oil 
Meal  was  actually  worth  $85,  without  giving  any 
credit  for  the  29  days  saved  in  getting  the  pigs 
to  market  weight. 

These  are  not  the  results  of  a  single  experiment, 
but  are  the  average  figures  secured  in  ten  sep¬ 
arate  trials. 

How  to  Make  Money  JVith 
Linseed  Oil  Meal ” 

This  book,  just  off  the  press,  is  an  up-to-the- 
minute  guide  for  feeding  all  kinds  of  live  stock. 
When  I  was  first  asked  by'  the  Linseed  Crushers 
to  write  it  I  hesitated,  as  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  experiment  stations  to  keep  aloof  from  com¬ 
mercializing  their  work,  but  after  considering 
the  fact  that  Linseed  Oil  Meal  is  of  national  im¬ 
portance  and  after  consulting  my  co-workers,  I 
decided  to  write  it.  Europe  is  getting  one-half 
the  supply  of  this  most  valuable  feed  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  should  be  kept  in  America.  The  question 
is  not  one  of  patriotism,  however,  but  profit,  and 
I  urge  that  you  write  to  the  committee  named 
below  for  your  free  copy.  Ask  for  booklet  J  10. 

Address 

LINSEED  CRUSHERS 
MEAL  ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE 

Room  620,  Consumers  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


OIL 

MEAL 


Balance  the  Ration  JVith 


Costs  Little,  Earns  Much 


?OIL 

MEAL 


|  The  Farmer  | 
I  His  Own  Builder  I 


By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


S  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
Z:  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  !Z 
Z  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  — 


Easiest  Running  Mill 

M orlo  Kelly  Duplex  Mills  require  26  per 

IVAaUC  ffH  cent  less  power,  do  more  work 
than  any  other  mill  cf  equal  size. 
Grind  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  kaffir  corn,  cotton  seed, 
corn  in  shucks,  sheaf  oats  or  any 
kind  of  grain.  For  speed  end 
complete  grinding  the 

KELLY  DUPLEX 

Can't  Be  Beat 

Easilyeperated.  Neverchokes, 
7  size3.  Fully  guaranteed.  Any 
power.  Especially  adapted 
for  Farm  Engines  and  Trac¬ 
tors.  Write  for  catalog. 

iuplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.  Bspt.ao  Springfield,  Ohli 


Free  Catalog 


In  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 


money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  EJm  Si. .Quincy, 


—  For  sale  by  ~ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 
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KITSELM AN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  $14’'.  says  L.  M.  Bos 
well.  Jamestown,  N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save 
Wo  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


Grain  With  Legume  Crops 

(Continued  from  Page  1274) 
your  grain  ration,  all  that  you  need  to 
purchase  would  be  wheat  bran  and  some 
linseed  meal.  A  combination  consisting 
of  these  four  ingredients  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  five  parts  of  corn,  two 
parts  of  Soy-bean  meal,  two  parts  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  and  one  part  of  bran  is  pro¬ 
posed.  This  will  yield  a  20  per  cent 
mixture  and  if  the  corn  is  ground,  cob 
and  all,  it  will  have  sufficient  bulk  pro¬ 
vided  that  coarse  wheat  bran  is  added  to 
establish  a  safe  mixture. 

If  the  cows  are  thin  in  flesh  then  an 
additional  amount  of  corn  can  be  sup^ 
plied  them,  for,  with  your  pasture  and 
your  legume  roughage,  protein  of  the 
very  highest  quality  will  be  obtainable. 
If  the  cows  are  yielding  more  than  35 
lbs.  of  milk  per  day  you  might  argue  that 
more  protein  would  be  necessary.  I 
doubt  this  in  face  of  the  facts,  since  the 
Alfalfa  hay  if  it  is  of  the  second  or  third 
cutting  and  the  peavine  hay  if  it  is  nicely 
cured,  together  with  the  pasture,  will 
provide  the  necessary  protein 


Simplifying  Ration 

We  are  feeding  our  dairy  herd  a  grain 
mixture,  one  ton  of  which  is  made  up  of 
the  following  feeds :  500  lbs.  gluten  feed. 
260  lbs.  43%  cottonseed  meal,  240  lbs. 
O.  P.  linseed  oilmeal,  200  lbs.  corn  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains,  200  lbs.  standard  wheat 
bran,  160  lbs.  yellow  hominy,  100  lbs. 
standard  wheat  middlings,  100  lbs. 
ground  oats,  100  lbs.  cane  molasses,  100 
lbs.  40%  peanut  meal,  20  lbs.  salt,  20  lbs. 

H.  O. 

I  believe  that  this  can  be  simplified, 
and  if  one  provides  a  shovel  mixture  1 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
clude  so  many  ingredients.  There  are  not 
many  farmers  who  can  obtain  the  corn 
distiller’s  grains,  the  cane  molasses,  or 
the  peanut  meal,  and  100  lbs.  of  ground 
oats  in  a  ton  mixture  is  scarcely  enough 
to  justify  its  use.  If  gluten  feed  and 
gluten  meal  follow  corn  in  its  upward 
trend  I  should  question  the  advisability 
of  using  25  per  cent  of  this  product.  The 
following  combination  is  suggested  as  per¬ 
haps  a  simpler  formula  for  a  shovel  mix¬ 
ture  :  300  lbs.  linseed  meal,  400  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  200  lbs.  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  300  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  300  lbs. 
corn  or  yellow  hominy,  300  lbs.  ground 
wheat,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed,  100  lbs. 
gluten  meal. 

Of  course  you  realize  that  grain  values 
are  very  rapidly  changing  and  that  it 
will  be  of  doubtful  wisdom  for  one  to 
stock  up  heavily  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances.  The  salt  and  calcium  carbonate 
in  my  opinion  may  best  be  sprinkled  over 
the  hay  or  supplied  in  the  form  of  lick¬ 
ing  boxes.  Oftentimes  they  detract  from 
the  palatabilit.v  of  a  mixture  and  retard 
the  appetites  of  certain  individuals  in  a 
herd.  Particularly  is  this  true  for  high 
producing  cows  that  can  be  economically 
fed  relatively  large  amounts  of  grain.  If 
corn  distiller’s  grains  are  available  and 
oats  are  produced  on  the  farm,  then  these 
may  he  substituted  for  a  portion  of  the 
corn  or  hominy  as  the  case  may  be. 


Cow  Has  Udder  Trouble 

I  have  a  four  year-old  cow  that  has 
freshened  twice.  ‘  The  first  time  she 
freshened  she  was  all  right,  but  since 
freshening  the  last  time  she  gives  bloody 
milk  from  one  front  teat  and  sometimes 
from  both.  Sometimes  when  starting  to 
milk  her  there  are  stringy  lumps  of  blood 
and  milk  that  come  from  her  teats  before 
the  milk  comes  all  right.  w.  H. 

Your  four-year-old  cow  is  suffering 
from  garget.  The  chances  are  that  she 
is  a  persistent  milker  and  that  pains 
were  not  taken  to  dry  her  off  properly. 
The  first  step  to  take  is  to  reduce  the 
grain  ration  and  to  provide  a  legume  feed. 
Clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  with  bran  and  beet 
pulp,  fed  in  reduced  quantity,  will  serve 
this  purpose.  If  the  cow  can  be  turned 
out  to  grass  and  the  grain  ration  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  it  would  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  and  in  time  this  condition  will 
Correct  itself. 

The  first  milk  should  be  drawn  in  pails 
and  destroyed  and  should  not  be  milked 
out  on  the  stable  floor  for  fear  of  in¬ 
fecting  the  other  divisions  of  the  udder. 

Sometimes  congestion  of  this  character 
follows  the  use  of  extravagant  amounts 
of  grain,  particularly  rations  which  are 
concentrated  and  which  do  not  possess 
sufficient  variety. 


Clean  Milk 


— and  we  prove  it  by  actual 
test  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 
Y ou  won’t  find  any  dirt  or  sedi¬ 
ment  in  milk  after  it  has  been 
through  a  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk 
Strainer.  The  thick  discs  of 
sterilized  cotton,  tightly  clamped 
to  bottom  of  strainer,  success¬ 
fully  remove  every  particle  of 
dirt,  dust,  muck  and  other 
sediment.  We  positively 
Guarantee  those  results  or 
refund  your 


Used  and  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Dairy  Inspectors  and  the  largest  Dairies 
and  Milk  Producers  in  the  United  States. 


Dr. 

Clark’s 

Milk 
Strainer 


Made  in  two  sizes: — 10  quart  and  18 
quart.  If  your  Dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write  us  for  descriptive  literature 
and  prices,  giving  your  dealer’s  name. 
PURITY  Cotton  Discs  are  made  in  any  slz8 
i rom  5  1-2  in.  to  7  In.  diam.,  tor  all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filters.  Send  for  a  trial  order. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Worlds  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


RELIABLE  VACCINES 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 

The  Pellet  Form— Single  Doses 
Vials  of  10  doses  -  -  10c  PER  DOSE 

BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

Vials  of  10  and  50  doses  -  13c  PER  DOSE 

BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

Vials  of  10, 20  and  50  doses,  15c  PER  DOSE 

PURCHASE  OUR  BLACKLEG  VACCINES  FROM 
YOUR  VETERINARIAN  OR  DRUGGIST 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Write  Us  for  Our  Free  Blackleg  Booklet 


Color  Your  Butter 


“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color’’  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co..  Burlington.  I  t. 
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Will  It  Be  a  “Hard  Winter?” 

Several  readers  have  written  us  about 
published  weather  reports  which  are 
credited  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington.  These  reports  in¬ 
dicate  a  very  severe  Winter  in  prospect, 
it  very  confidently  stated  that  the 
WTeather  Bureau  has  made  a  forecast  to 
that  effect.  We  did  not  believe  that  this 
bureau  ever  made  such  long-range  pre¬ 
dictions,  and  therefore  wrote  to  Wash¬ 
ington  about  it.  Here  is  the  answer: 

The  forecasts  referred  to  were  not  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  nor  does  it 
attempt  to  make  weather  forecasts  for  so 
long  a  period  in  advance.  The  subject 
of  long  range  forecasting  is  one  that  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  our  scientists 
for  many  years,  and  thus  far  no  laws  of 
weather  sequences  have  been  discovered 
whereby  reliable  forecasts  .of  the  weather 
for  long  periods  in  advance  can  be  made. 
Reputable  scientists  throughout  the  world 
agree  that  the  development  of  meteoro¬ 
logical  science,  up  to  the  present  time, 
does  not  admit  of  the  making  of  forecasts 
of  this  character  that  are  at  all  trust¬ 
worthy.  C.  F.  MARVIN. 

Chief  of  Bureau. 


Green  or  Frosted  Corn 

This  late  season  presents  a  hard  prob¬ 
lem  to  many  farmers  in  filling  the  silo. 
Some  corn  must  be  cut  while  quite  green 
or  left  to  be  frosted.  The  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  gives  this  advice : 

Corn  ensiled  before  the  ears  have 
passed  the  roasting-ear  stage  is  very 
high  in  moisture  and  low  in  dry  matter 
content.  Studies  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  show  that  a  large  and  valuable 
part  of  the  food  material  contained  in 
such  corn  may  be  lost  in  the  juice,  by 
what  is  known  as  “leaky  silage.” 

This  loss  of  juice  from  immature  corn 
may  be  prevented  by  cutting  the  corn 
and  allowing  it  to  partly  dry  before  en¬ 
siling.  Or  hay,  straw,  or  other  dry  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  chopped  and  mixed  with 
the  green  corn  at  the  time  of  filling  the 
silo.  One  part  by  weight  of  such  dry 
material  to  five  or  six  parts  of  green  corn 
will  yield  a  mixture  of  about  the  same 
dry-matter  content  as  silage  made  from 
properly  matured  corn. 

Green  corn  may  be  safely  ensiled  alone 
near  the  top  where  danger  of  losing  juice 
is  less  than  under  the  greater  pressure 
deep  in  the  silo. 

Frosting  of  corn  does  not  impair  its 
value  if  ensiled  promptly  to  avoid  loss 
through  breaking  or  leaching  from  the 
frozen  leaves. 


Clogged  Water  Pipe 

I  read  the  troubles  of  G.  B.  T.  on  page 
1153,  “Clogged  Water  Pipe,”  and  the 
answer  suggesting  a  solution  of  his 
dilemma.  I  believe  if  you  had  advised 
him  that  his  trouble  with  the  pipe  is 
“air”  you  would  come  nearer  solving  the 
problem.  There  is  some  chance  that  the 
pipe  is  lower  at  some  point  than  the 
outlet,  and  the  pipe  in  some  way  got 
charged  with  air.  This  will  hold  the 
water  back  until  it  is  relieved.  I  had  a 
similar  case  here.  When  the  water  in  the 
spring  gets  below  the  pipe  the  air  will 
get  in,  and  forms  in  a  pocket  at  lowest 
point  in  the  line ;  then  there  will  be  only 
a  small  stream  until  I  disconnect  the 
pipe  or  drop  the  outlet  below  the  line. 
Then  it  will  clear  itself  and  flow  the 
capacity  of  the  pipe.  J.  C.  berbang. 

Oregon. 


Mixing  Thoroughbreds 

I  think  the  following  is  quite  good 
enough  for  publication :  Recently  a 

farmer  was  looking  at  my  flock  of  several 
hundred  White  Wyandottes  and  Rhode 
Island  Red  youngsters.  He  asked  if  they 
were  all  purebred  stock.  I  said  yes.  and 
he  replied  that  another  year  I  should  be 
able  to  produce  some  fine  birds  by  mixing 
them  together — “as  it  stood  to  reason 
that  two  thoroughbreds  mixed  together 
must  produce  something  better  than  one 
thoroughbred,”  and  nothing  I  could  say 
would  persuade  him  to  the  contrary.  I 
presume  that  he  figures  that  pure  water 
mixed  with  pure  milk  has  a  similar  result- 
I  wish  someone  would  tell  me  what  to  do 
to  a  man  like  that.  f.  w.  S. 

R.  N.-Y. — You  can  do  nothing  except 
keep  good-natured  and  patient  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  matter  until  it  is  understood. 

Cotton  picking  has  just  begun  on  a 
few  farms  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  the 
roads  will  be  lined  with  wagons  loaded 
with  the  fleecy  staple,  coming  into  town 
from  all  directions.  The  rural  schools 
dismiss  for  one  to  two  months  in  order 
that  the  farm  children  may  help  gather 
the  cotton  crop.  Oklahoma  has  had  one 
of  the  best  seasons  for  years,  and  crops 
of  all- sorts  are  better  than  usual,  which 
means  that  the  farm  folk  are  happy  and 
better  contented  than  they  have  been 
since  the  close  of  the  war.  The  fruit  and 
berry  crops  are  also  good,  and  there  will 
be  little  lack  of  these  delicious  foodstuffs 
on  the  farms  this  Winter.  L.  Y. 

Oklahoma. 


Sensationa 


We  are  America’s  headquarters  for  good  building  materials 

at  lowest  prices.  This  is  the  place  to  save  money  if  you  are  figuring 
upon  buying  a  complete  Home,  Barn,  Garage  or  anything  in  the  Building 
Material  line.  We  feature  guaranteed  Ready-Cut  Harris  Homes,  All 
Steel  Buildings,  Economy  Cottages  and  World’s  famous  Presto-Up  Bolt- 
Together  Cottages  and  Garages — lumber,  millwork,  doors,  windows, 
plumbing  and  heating  systems,  roofing  materials,  paints,  hardware, 
pipe,  fittings,  wire,  fencing,  hardware  and  general  building  and  farm 
supplies  of  every  kind. 


Our  big  400  page  catalog  offered  below  is  a  complete  book 

of  builders’  bargains — a  home  builders’  guide  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  not  only  sets  before  you  in  plain  language  our  complete  line  of 
building  materials,  but  contains  our  entire  line  of  complete  homes, 
garages  and  steel  buildings — a  thousand  and  one  items  handsomely 
illustrated,  clearly  described  and  priced  low.  Big  stocks  ready  for 
quick  shipment.  Our  guarantee  protects  you  in  all  your  dealings  with 
us.  Don’t  fail  to  get  your  copy  of  our  Free  Book  now.  Save  time,  if 
you  wish,  and  order  direct  from  this  page. 


Roofiit«j 


$324 


Galvanized 
Sheets 

per  100  sq.  ft. 

GALVANIZED  sheets  suit¬ 
able  tor  roofing  or  siding, 
tree  from  holes,  squarely 
trimmed,  recorrugated  and 
given  a  coat  of  Red  Paint 
tree  of  charge. 

No.  CA-111.  OVERHAULED  GAL¬ 
VANIZED  2H-inch  Corrugated  sheets— 

per  square  of  100  square  feet . $3.24 

No.  CA-112.  Standard  weight  overhauled 
painted  2  -inch  Corrugated  sheets — • 
suitable  for  siding — per  square  of  100 

square  feet . $2.21 

No.  CA-113.  Medium  weight  overhauled 
painted  2H-inch  Corrugated  sheet— for 
roofing  or  better  siding — per  square  of  100 

square  feet . $2.71 

No.  CA-115.  NEW  Slate  Coated  Roofing 
in  rolls  of  108  square  feet  complete  with 
nails  and  cement.  Weight  85  pounds. 

Red  or  gray.  Per  roll . $1.G4 

No.  CA-116.  New  Heavy,  Smooth  and 
Surfaced  Roofing — Sound  and  durable — 
easily  taken  care  of — Adapted  to  every 
roofing  need.  Complete  with  nails  and 
cement.  Per  roll . $1.59 


Poultry  Netting 

$2?5 


Per 

Bale 


Best  quality  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized  Bessemer  steel  wire 

_  poultry  netting.  Made  of 

19  gauge  wire  in  2  inch  mesh.  Two 
heights."  Bales  contain  150  lineal  feet. 
These  low  prices  made  possible  by  a  special 
purchase. 

No.  CA-300.  36  in.  high,  (ho  >7  C 

per  bale . «P— '•  • 

No.  CA-305.  72  in.  high.  <j»  £“  Af\ 

per  bale . . . 


Hog 

Fence 


No.  CA-6.  Made  of 
No.  11  top  wire  and 
No.  14  intermediate 
wire  and  stay  wires. 
Spaced  6  in.  apart,  3, 
3 'A,  4,  4>A.  5 'A  and  6 
in.,  spaced  from  bot¬ 
tom  upwards.  Barbed 
bottom.  26  in.  ry  a 
high,  per  rod.. 

32  in.  high,  per  rod  30c 
Largest  stocks  of 
field  fencing  at 
lowest  prices. 


Enameled 

Sink 


No.  CA-10.  White 
porcelain  enameled 
roll  rim  kitchen 
sinks  furnished 
complete  with  two 
faucets  and  trap. 
Size  18  in.  x  24  in. 

$12.00 

Size  18  in.  x 

30  in _  .  $13.00 

Size  20  in.  x 
30  in . $14.00 


Wall  Board 

Per  Square  Foot 

3c 


No.  CA-5.  Gold  Medal  wall- 
board'  furnished  in  48  in.  width. 
Lengths  up  to  12  ft. 

Price  per  sq.  ft . 


. 3c 


ECONOMY  COTTAGE  No.  CA-112 

We  will  furnish  guaranteed  qualities  of 
ready-cut  lumber  including  6x6  in.  sills, 
millwork,  glass,  roofing,  plasterboard, 
hardware,  nails  and  paint,  to  build  this 
cottage  with  four  rooms,  bath  and  closets. 
Size  20  ft.  x  28  ft. 

Sale  price . $769.00 

MAIL  COUPON  for  FREE  CATALOG 
with  over  a  Hundred  more  plans! 


Lumber €"MHlwork 


□ 


Finest  grades  of  lumber  and  mill- 
work  of  every  kind  here  in  America’s 
greatest  stocks.  Some  idea  of  the  big 
savings  can  be  had  from  the  four 
bargains  below.  Mail  Coupon  Today ! 


$3.20 

No.  C  A  -  105. 

Economy  Spe¬ 
cial,  5  cross 
raised  panel  fir 
doors,  size  2  ft. 
6  in.  x6ft.  6  in., 
1%  in.  thick. 

$3.20 


= 

All 

Other 

Sizes 

= 

at 

Low 

Prices 

----- 

□ 

□ 

No.  CA-106.  Two 

light  24  x  20  in. 
glazed  check  rail 
windows,  1 H  in. 
thick.  Outside 
measure  2  ft.  4H  x 
3  ft.  10  d*o  CA 
in.  Each  Oru.  DU 
All  other  sizes  at 


No.  C  A  107.  Best 
storm  sash,  made  of 
Clear  White  Pine.l  A 
inch  thick,  clear  class, 
each  light  8x10,  out' 
sido  measure  of  eash 
1/9X3/11H  . 

Each . $1.53 

lowest  prices! 


No.  CA-  108. 

Special  com¬ 
bination  screen 
and  storm 
door.  Size  2 
ft.  8 %  in.  x  7 
ft.  1  in.  Paint- 
e  d  gray. 
Quickly  chang¬ 
ed.  Complete 

$6.77 


Guaranteed  Plumbing- 


$26.00 


No.  CA-110.  Low 

pattern  closet  outfit 
with  white  bowl,  ma¬ 
hogany  finished  seat 
and  cover.  White 
vitreous  china  tank. 


$26.50 


No.  CA-115.  Enam¬ 
eled  bathtub  5  ft.  long, 

30  in.  wide.  Complete 
witli  nickel  plated 
double  bath  cock,  waste 
and  overflow. 

No.  CA-125.  Bathroom  outfit  consisting  of  low  c 
bathtub  and  lavatory  as  described.  Complete,  special  at 


$11.50 


No.  CA-120.  White 
porcelain  enameled  lav¬ 
atory.  18  x  21  ins. 
with  nickel  plated  fau¬ 
cets  and  brass  trap, 
oset outfit.  £62. 50 


Sanitary  One-Piece  Enameled  Sinks 

Complete 

fijl  C  II  with  Two 

L  Nickel- 
,  Plated 
)  Faucets 
and  Trap 

44  inches 'long,  ]each . $24.00  44  inches  long,  each . .  $29.00 

48  inches  long,  each .  26.00  48  inches  long,  each .  36.00 

52  inches  long,  each .  28.00  52  inches  long,  each .  40.00 

PLUMBING  OF  EVERY  KIND  IN  OUR  BIG  STOCKS 

Experts  are  walling  here  to  help  you  plan  your  plumbing  system  completely. 
Our  big  stocks  Include  everything  needed  to  install  water  supply  and  plumbing 
systems  of  every  kind.  Don't  fall  to  get  our  low  prices  before  you  buy. 

Guaranteed  Heating  Systems! 

We  furnish  every 
needed  Item  and  an  ex¬ 
pert  Free  service  to  in¬ 
stall  —  Steam,  Hot 
Water  and  Warm  Air 
heating  systems.  All 
material,  to  the  last 
fitting,  is  guaranteed. 

Our  heating  systems 
combine  utmost  effi¬ 
ciency  and  our  prices 
are  always  lowest.  Get 
all  particulars  now! 


Our  practical  heat¬ 
ing  men  will  help  you 
solve  all  your  heating 
problems.  They  will 
aid  you  in  adding 
comfort  and  health 
in  your  home,  show¬ 
ing  you  the  direct, 
sure  and  certain 
route  to  big  money 
savings. 


Pipe  Fittings 

No.  CA-20.  Iron  pipe  in  random 
lengths  with  couplings.  All  sizes. 

1  in.,  per  ft . • .  5c 

1 14  in.,  per  ft .  8c 

l'A  in.,  per  ft .  9c 

2  in.,  per  ft . 10c 


Hog  Troughs 

No.  CA-7.  „  , 

Strong  WT 
troughs  for 
hogs,  sheep  and  cattle.  Heavy 
steel.  Size  12  in.  wide,  6  ft.  long. 

Each . $1.95 

8  ft.  long,  each .  2.95 

10  ft.  long,  each .  3.95 

SPECIAL:  Troughs  2  ft.  long. 
Each . 85c 


House 

Paint 


No.  CA-12.  Guaranteed 
best  quality  house  paint  in 
white,  black  and  26  non-fad¬ 
ing  colors.  d*  -]  Q  £ 

Per  gal . «p  J. .  D  D 


Painting  Supplies  of 
All  Kinds 

Including  barn  and  garage  paint,  flat 
wall  interior  paint,  enamels,  stains 
and  varnishes,  brushes,  etc .  Ash  for 
Free  Paint  Color  Guide  No.  CA-9. 

'Mixed  Nails 

No.  CA-30.  New 

wire  nails,  from  3 
penny  to  40  penny. 
In  100  lb.  kegs. 

Keg . $2.25 


$2.95 


Galvanized  Wire 

No.  CA-105.  Smooth  galvanized  6  and  9 
gauge  wire,  suitable  for  fences,  grape  vines 
and  general  purposes.  One  piece  rolls  of 
100  lbs.  d>Q  or 

Per  roll . y  O  «  O 

No.  CA-110.  Smooth  galvanized  fence 
wire,  9  to  14  gauge.  In  100  lb.  bundles. 
50  to  250  ft.  lengths  in  each 
bundle.  Per  100  lbs . 

Warm  Air  Furnaces 
For  Single  Register 
Heating  Systems 
No.  CA-200.  Perfection 
Re-Circulating  Double 
Casing  Pipeless  Furnaces  of 
guaranteed  construction. 

Quickly  and  easily  installed. 

Firepot  Heat.  Cap.  '  Sale 


Diam. 
18  in. 
20  in. 
22  in. 
24  in. 


Cu.  Ft. 
10,000 
13.000 
18,000 
25.000 


Price 

$  75.00 
91.00 
108.00 
130.00 


\  Advanced  Ensilage 
Cutter 

$125 


Big 

Capacity 


CA-304.  Enormous  Capacity  15  to 
20  tons  per  hour,  cuts  ensilage  its  fast  as 
you  can  feed  it.  Our  low  sale  price,  com- 
plote  wlthi30fcet  of  blower  pipe.  .  $125.00 

^Watt’s  Improved 
Corn  Sheller 

Capacity 
76  to  125 
Bushels 
Per  Hour 


No.  CA-432.  World  Famous  Watts  No. 
10  all  metal  Corn  Sheller  complete  with 
cleaning  system,  cob  stalker,  grain  elevator 
and  automatic  feeder  as  shown.  A  splendid 
outfit — capacity  75  to  125  bushels  per  hour 
with  a  4  to  6  H.  P.  engine.  Buy  now  on 
easy  terms  with  a  30-day  free  trial  and  a 
guarantee  of  lasting  construction  each 

complete  as  shown .  $89.78 

Watt’s  Improved  No.  1,  $32.00 
No.CA-435.Wat,tsallmetalNo  1  Improv¬ 
ed  Corn  Sheller;  capacity  75to  100  bushels 
per  hour  with  a  3  to  6  h.  p.  engine.  $32.00 


Gasoline  Engines 

No.  CA-90.  Guaranteed  gasoline 
engine  with  Webster  oscillating  mag¬ 
neto.  Full  power.  Sure  starter,  and 
steady  worker.  All  sizes.  $1  Q  A00 
7  H.  P.  size,  special  at. ..  10U — 


Harris  Brothers  Co. 

Dept  CA  -3  7  35-  &Iron  S/s.  Chicago,  Ill. 


HAIL  This  COUPON! 

Harris  Brothers  Co.,  CHI  ^  ^ 

inS 


400  page  ' 

Name - 

Address 


As  Low  as  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend* 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 


SAW 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc. 
Ripping  table  can  be  attached. 


IGuaranteed 


Lowest 

priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money -saving  prices.  Made  of 
best  materials.  $10,000.00 
bond  backs  our  guar¬ 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showing 
alt  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fence.  Ford  &  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


SWING  STANCHIONS 

Cattle  take  the  same  comfort  as  in  the  pasture; 
durable,  will  last  a  lifetime,  made  of  extra 
quality  hardwood.  Finished  complete,  ready 
to  put  in  barn.  Price  reasonable.  Full  de¬ 
scription  and  price  upon  request. 

ROY  BROTHERS,  Manufacturers,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 


Turn  Soft  Corn  Info  Profit 

Martin  Dryer  and  Crib  for  Soft  Corn  will 
save  and  cure  every  bushel  perfectly.  It 
will  add  more  weight  and  better  food 
value.  Get  the  most  from  your  corn  next 
spring  whether  you  sell  or  feed  it.  The 
greatest  invention  in  years  for  corn 
growers. 

Many  sizes.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  illustrated  bulletin  on  Martin 
Dryer  and  easy  payment  plan. 

THE  MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
75  Longview  Avenue  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Florida  Furnished  Cottages 

tagessell,  *600  up.  Public  L  ibrary,  Lynn  Haven,  Florida 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  requir- 
only  $500  eash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18 — Landis  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


LimestonePulverizer 


From  Factory  tOfA 
to  Farmer 

Reasonable  terms.  Capacity 
2  tons  per  hour.  Why  pay  more 
when  you  can  buy  direct. 
Write  us  for  free  literature. 


Knoxville  Pulverizer  Co. 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with"Hercules” 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — $10  Down.  I 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


’rite  Quick  for  Agent's  Offer 

Big  profitH  with  easy  work  for  you 
In  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

_ _  HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

57  1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  tiuick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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How  Much  Horse  Power 
in  a  Case  of  Dynamite? 

WHEN  you  blast  your  ditches 
with  dynamite  to  drain  your 
land,  you  are  hooking  up  with  a  port¬ 
able  power  plant — that’s  what  your 
dynamite  case  really  is. 

Ditching  with  dynamite  today  is  an 
easy  job, — far  different  from  what  it 
used  to  be. 

Swamps  and  marshy  spots  can  be 
turned  into  acres  of  growing  crops 
much  cheaper,  quicker,  easier  and 
better  with  explosives  power.  And 
often  cultivated  fields  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  modern  ditching  methods. 

Du  Pont  50%  or  60%  Straight  Dynamite  is 
used  by  thousands  of  farmers  for  draining  land, 
because  it  delivers  power  at  lowest  cost  and 
does  the  job  right.  You  just  punch  and  load 
the  holes,  light  the  fuse  and  the  explosion 
makes  your  ditch. 

Send  today  for  free  110-page  “Farmers’  Hand¬ 
book  of  Explosives”  which  gives  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  blasting  ditches,  stumps,  boulders 
and  tree-holes.  You  can  buy  du  Pont  dyna¬ 
mite  from  your  local  dealer. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Fulton  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Harvey  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Better  Stock  at  Less  Cost 

Your  Hogs,  Cattle  and  Poultry  depend  on  you  for 
what  they  eat.  And  you  depend  on  them  for  a  good 
income.  Give  them  rich,  healthy  feed  and  they  will 
repay  you  many  times.  DOLD-QUALITY  BY¬ 
PRODUCTS  have  for  years  been  giving  farmers 
and  poultrymen  gratifying  results. 

For  Hogs — Digester  Tankage,  Meat  Meal. 

For  Cattle — Soluble  Blood  Flour. 

For  Poultry — Meat  Scrap,  Poultry  Bone,  Charcoal,  Oyster 
Shells,  Poultry  Grit. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Matter 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  Dept.  R.N.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Partially  Paralyzed  Pig 

I  have  a  pig  nine  weeks  old.  At  about 
six  week  of  age  her  hind  legs  seemed 
weak  and  now  they  will  not  hold  her 
weight.  She  appears  well,  eats  well  and 
stays  fat.  When  she  moves  her  front 
legs  work  all  right  but  she  drags  her 
hind  legs.  I  pulled  two  black  teeth. 
Other  pigs  in  that  same  litter  are  start¬ 
ing  the  same  way.  E.  B. 

Black  teeth  do  not  cause  such  a  con¬ 
dition  as  you  have  described,  nor  have 
we  been  able  to  find  that  they  ever 
cause  any  trouble,  other  than  possibly 
lacerating  the  sow’s  teats  or  the  faces 
of  other  pigs  in  the  litter.  There  is 
therefore  no  need  of  removing  black 
teeth,  so  far  as  diesase  is  concerned,  as 
they  have  no  significance  in  that  respect, 
but  they  may  be  nipped  off  at  birth,  when 
canker  sores  have  been  prevalent  in  pigs, 
provided  great  care  is  taken  not  to 
bruise  or  lacerate  the  gums  by  the  op¬ 
eration.  The  filth  germ,  Bacillus  necro- 
phorus,  invades  bruises  and  lacerations 
of  the  gums,  other  soft  tissues  of  the 
mouth,  or  the  skin  about  the  face  and 
muzzle,  and  causes  canker  sores  and 
“bullnose”  or  “snout  disease”  which  is 
more  serious  than  ordinary  canker  and 
often  incurable. 

The  lameness  or  loss  of  control  of  the 
hind  legs  in  the  pig  in  question  is  an 
evidence  of  rickets,  or  a  condition  of 
the  bones  in  which  mineral  matters  are 
lacking.  In  some  cases  bones  break 
readily,  especially  the  shoulder  blade, 
through  the  neck  of  the  bone,  or  the 
thigh  bones.  In  other  cases  we  find,  on 
examination  after  death,  that  the  bone 
is  represented  by  a  gelatinous  mass  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bone  skin,  or  periosteum. 
This  condition  of  the  bones  is  attributed 
to  lack  of  mineral  matters,  largely  phos¬ 
phate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  pig’s 
feed.  The  tendency  to  the  disease  would 
seem  to  be  hereditary,  therefore  it  is  un¬ 
wise  to  breed  from  affected  stock. 

Contributing  causes  are  insanitary 
housing,  lack  of  exposure  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  have  the  power, 
through  the  ultra  violet  ray,  of  causing 
bone  material  to  be  deposited  and  phos¬ 
phorus  to  form  in  the  blood,  and  to  lack 
of  certain  vitamines  of  green  or  dried 
legumes  such  as  Alfalfa,  clover,  Soy 
beans,  peas,  etc.,  which  stimulate  assi¬ 
milation  of  lime  salts  from  the  feed. 
Worms  are  also  a  contributing  cause  in 
many  cases.  The  disease  rarely  attacks 
pigs  that,  from  birth,  have  grazed  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  green  crops,  preferably  le¬ 
gumes,  and  been  fed  skim-milk  and  mixed 
meals,  such  as  middlings,  ground  barley, 
or  ground  oats  screened  to  remove  hulls, 
bran,  oilmeal  and  tankage.  The  two  last 
named  feeds  are  less  required  when  pigs 
are  fed  legumes  and  skim-milk.  It  is 
also  important  to  keep  growing  pigs  well 
supplied  with  salt,  slaked  lime  or  ground 
limestone  and  wood  ashes  or  steamed 
bone  meal. 

On  general  principles  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  treat  the  affected  pigs,  and 
all  of  your  pigs,  to  expel  worms,  in  the 
following  way :  Withold  feed  for  24 
hours ;  then  give  each  pig  30  drops  of 
oil  of  chenopodium  and  half  an  ounce  of 
caistor  oil,  for  each  50  lbs.  of  body 
weight,  by  means  of  a  dose  syringe  or 
from  a  bottle  having  a  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  attached  to  its  neck.  Do  .not 
give  any  strong  pig,  that  is  over  50  lbs. 
in  weight,  less  than  one  ounce  of  castor 
oil.  When  the  oil  has  acted  move  the 
treated  pigs  into  new  quarters  on  grass 
not  used  by  swine  since  it  was  seeded 
and  there  feed  as  we  have  suggested. 
To  the  affected  pig,  after  the  worm  medi¬ 
cines  have  acted,  give  two  teaspoonsful 
cod  liver  oil  twice  daily  and  increase  the 
dose  gradually  if  not  quickly  effectual 
in  curing  the  weak  condition  of  the  back 
and  hind  legs.  It  may  be  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  will  come  too  late,  for  the  affected 
pig,  but  the  others  should  escape  like 
disease  if  fed  and  managed  in  the  way 
we  have  prescribed.  Prevention  is  of 
paramount  importance.  If  you  have  had 
similar  trouble  in  the  past  it  would  be 
well  to  fatten  the  sows,  invest  in  new 
strong  stock,  and  in  a  boar  that  is  not 
akin,  and  robust  in  every  way.  a.  s.  a. 


A  young  five-year-old  friend  of  ours 
who  had  been  permitted  to  play  with  a 
neighbor’s  dog  recently  acquired  a  canine 
animal  of  her  own.  “Now,”  she  an¬ 
nounced  with  satisfaction,  “I  have  a  dog 
of  my  own — and  not  just  a  step-dog!” 
— New  York  Herald-Tribune. 


No.  57  Saw  -  Frame 

Fop  Use  With  Tractors 


Careful  comparison  will  prove  the  Stover 
No.  57  Saw-Frame  the  most  sturdy,  com¬ 
pact  and  easily  attached  saw-frame  on  the 
market.  Specially  designed  for  use  with 
tractors.  Makes  them  efficient  the  year 
round — not  just  seasonable  producers. 


Take  the  Saw  to  the  Wood 
Not  the  Wood  to  the  Saw! 


Users  of  the  No.  57  Stover  Saw-Frame  at¬ 
tached  to  a  tractor  go  wherever  poles,  etc., 
happen  to  be,  saw  them  up  and  move  on. 

No  double  handling  of  wood.  Enables 
you  to  take  the  saw  to  the  wood,  instead 
of  the’wood  to  the  saw. 

No  Holes  to  Drill- 

No  Bolts  to  Remove ! 

Saw-Frame  attaches  to  tractor  by  4  bolts. 

No  holes  to  drill.  Not  a  single  bolt  need 
be  removed.  Can  be  assembled  and  at¬ 
tached  in  10  minutes. 


Send  TODAY  lor  FREE  Literature  ! 

Do  wood  sawing  for  your  neighbors.  Make 
a  profit  on  your  investment.  -Send  today 
for  free  literature  describing  the  various 
kinds  and  sizes  of  saw-frames  we  man¬ 
ufacture.. 

Stover  Manufacturing  and  Engine  Co. 

408  Lake  Street  Freeport,  Illinois 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  CIDER 

then  you  know  it  is  from  your  own  apples  and 
is  made  clean.  Grinder  first  slices  apples  then 
grates  them  to  fine  pomace,  making  pressing 
easy  and  securing  all  the  juice.  Presses  made 
of  native  hardwood;  unusually  strong  con¬ 
struction.  Several  sizes  of  presses  without 
grinders  for  grapes,  berries,  etc.  Made  by  the 
makers  of  the  f  a  m  o  u  s  Clahk  ‘  Cutaway  * 
Disk  Harrows. 

Order  your  outfit  early  and  be  sure  of  hav¬ 
ing  it  on  time.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
TODAY. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  3  Elm  St.  Higganum,  Ct. 


CARPENTERS 
&  BUILDERS 


UL_ 

Free 

Coupon 

Below! 


JUST  READY! 

Inside  Trade  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Carpenters, 
Builders,  Joiners,  Build¬ 
ing  Mechanics  and  all 

Woodworkers  on— Care  and 
Use  of  Tools— How  to-  Use 
theSteel  Square— FileSaws 
— Make  All  Kinds  of  joints 
—Draw  and  Read  Plans— 
Write  Specifications  — 
Make  Estimates— How  to 
Frame  Roofs  and  Houses 
„  — Lay  Out  Work— Put  in 

Foundations —Full  Instruction  on  In  and  Out- 
side  Building  Work— Stair  Building— Saw  Mill 
Work— Practical  Painting— Thousands  of  Short* 
Cuts  that  save  time  and  money— information 
usually  obtained  only  by  hard  experience. 

AUDELS  CARPENTERS 
&  BUILDERS  GUIDES 

1600  Pages— 3700  Illustrations 

Audel’s  New  Guides 
consist  of  four  handy 
pocket  size  volumes  of 
over  1  600  pages  of 
practical  data,  thor¬ 
oughly  illustrated  with 
3700  charts,  diagrams, 
including  calculations 
for  every  job  from 
making  the  excava-  $1* 
tionto  constructing  ■LPerMonth--Ent1reSetl 
the  complete  building.  Examine  books  free. 

SHIPPED  FREE 

Not  a  cent  to  pay  until  you  see  the  books.  No 
obligation  to  buy  unless  you  are  satisfied.  Fill 
in  coupon  in  pencil.  Send  now— today— get  this 

b.T.’&rs. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


TKEO.  AUDEL  &  CO.,  72  5th  flve.,  N.  Y.  City 

Send  me ifor  free  examination  AUDEL’S  CAR¬ 
PENTERS  AND  BUILDERS  GUIDES,  4  num¬ 
bers.  If  satisfactory  I  will  send  you  $1  within 
5  days  and  mail  $1  monthly  until  $6  is  paid. 

Name . 


Address . 

Occupation . 

Employed  by . 

Reference . 11  A  62 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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When  Rodeheaver  Sang 
“The  Ninety  and  Nine” 

thousands  in  the  great  Billy  Sunday  Tab¬ 
ernacle  were  thrilled  and  exalted.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  many  inspiring  sacred 
songs  that  can  now  be  heard  on  Mr.  Rode¬ 
heaver ’s  Rainbow  Records.  You,  too,  can 
enjoy  these  famous  songs  in  your  own 
home.  Read  special  offer  below. 


Sacred  $ 
Songs 


on  4  Double-Faced  10-in.  Records 

Below  are  listed  the  songs  that  will  live 
forever  in  Christian  hearts.  Sung  by 
Homer  Rodeheaver,  Mrs.  Asher,  the  Cri¬ 
terion  Quartet,  Kim  and  Nyland,  and 
other  well-known  Gospel  Singers. 

The  Ninety  and  Nine 

When  They  Ring  Those  Golden  Bells 

Home 

Good  Night  and  Good  Morning 
Love  Led  Him  to  Calvary 
Receive  My  Cry 
Speak  My  Lord 

He  Touched  Me  and  Made  Me  Whole 

Send  No  Money 

The  eight  Gospel  songs  listed  above  should  be  in 
every  Christian  home.  Play  on  any  phonograph. 
Guaranteed.  Order  them  today.  Pay  postman 
only  $2.95  (plus  a  few  cents  postage)  on  delivery. 
Your  money  refunded  if  not  delighted. 

The  RODEHEAVER  CO.,  Dept.  A-9 

218  S.  Wabash  Avenue  814  Walnut  Street 

Chicago,  Ill.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

( Address  Nearest  Office ) 


So  soothing  to 

burns 


Applied  promptly  to  a  burn, 
Gombault’s  Balsam  first 
drives  out  the  fire  and  soothes 
the  intense  pain.  Then  its  antiseptic 
qualities  prevent  infection  and  pro' 
mote  quick  healing. 

The  standard  remedy  for  bruises, 
cuts,  sprains,,  strains,  backache,  sore 
throat,  colds,  muscular  and  inflamma¬ 
tory  rheumatism,  sciatica  and  lum¬ 
bago;  $1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists  or 
direct  upon  receipt  of  price.  A  little 
kills  a  lot  of  pain.  The  Lawrence- 
Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


COMBAULTS 

BALSAM 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 
_  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

“  For  sale  by  —j 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

^  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Countrywide  Situation 

TURNING  THE  CORNER — PERHAPS  ;  DAIRY 

PINCH  IN  NORTHWEST  ;  EUROPE  BUYING 

MEAT  AND  FRUIT  ;  SOME  CHANGES  IN 

CROP  OUTLOOK  ;  MORE  POTATOES  ;  FEWER 

APPLES. 

Last  week  the  writer  put.  up  over 
night  in  a  farmhouse  where  the  owner 
did  not  seem  to  have  anything  to  com¬ 
plain  about.  This  has  not  happened 
often  since  the  boom  days  of  1920.  To 
be  sure,  this  farmer  has  worked  some  in 
the  electric  light  plant  and  his  wife  sup¬ 
plies  room  and  meals  to  travelers  once 
in  a  while.  But  anyhow  he  was  cheerful 
and  did  not  say  that  most  everything 
cost  him  more  to  raise  than  he  got  for 
it.  Perhaps  farmers  are  doing  better,  or 
perhaps  they  are  only  getting  used  to  it. 

REASONS  FOR  CONFIDENCE 

Conditions  still  vary  in  the  different 
regions,  but.  there  is  some  reason  to  hope 
that  the  corner  has  been  turned  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  Just  now  a  hard 
pinch  is  felt  by  dairy  interests  of  New 
England  where  there  was  more  drouth 
and  less  hay  and  pasturage  than  in  some 
other  dairy  regions  and  where  high 
freight  and  the  rising  price  of  grain  feeds 
are  making  it  harder  than  ever  to  dig  a 
living  from  the  hilly  farms.  Apart  from 
high  costs,  the  general  dairy  outlook  is 
well  enough.  Demand  is  good.  Imports 
are  not  large  except  special  kinds  of 
cheese.  Stocks  of  canned  milk  are  large 
but  some  of  it  is  being  exported.  Fresh 
milk  will  have  to  sell  higher  in  line  with 
the  cost  of  feed. 

The  food  export  prospects  are  rather 
good.  As  the  countries  of  Europe  grad¬ 
ually  recover  from  war  depression  they 
keep  right  on  buying  from  this  country, 
although  they  buy  somewhat  differently. 
They  are  producing  more  of  their  own 
grain,  sugar,  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
but  they  buy  liberally  of  meats  and  fruit. 

EUROPE  BUYING  FOOD 

They  used  more  American  canned  and 
dried  food  the  past  year  than  ever  before 
now  that  Germany  is  back  in  the  market. 
They  bought  twice  as  many  boxed  apples 
and  more  than  twice  as  many  in  barrels 
as  in  the  year  before.  England’s  share 
alone  would  fill  at  least  10,000  cars  out 
of  18,000  carloads  exported  and  Germany 
bought  800  cars  compared  with  next  to 
nothing  a  few  years  ago.  Mexico,  Cuba 
and  South  America  are  becoming  good 
apples  consumers.  We  must  thank  the 
western  apple  men  for  pushing  some  of 
the  markets  wide  open,  but  any  kind  of 
export  helped  the  rest  of  us  get  through 
a  hard  market  season. 

Australian  apple  interests  have  been 
talking  of  capturing  the  American  Sum¬ 
mer  market.  They  are  having  all  they 
can  do  to  hold  their  own  in  the  markets 
of  Europe.  Last  season  American  apples 
caught  them  both  coming  and  going  and 
the  edge  was  taken  off  their  market  at 
both  ends.  Already  California  early 
boxed  apples  are  competing  with  the  late 
Australian  fruit.  One  of  their  troubles 
is  to  land  the  apples  in  good  condition 
because  of  the  distance  and  the  brittle 
wood  used  for  boxes.  New  Zealand  grow¬ 
ers  have  bought  a  hundred  thousand  of 
the  substantial  boxes  used  in  Washington 
and  Oregon. 

Sales  of  millions  of  bushels  of  Ameri¬ 
can  oranges  in  Europe  also  helped  in¬ 
directly.  The  American  orchard  and  the 
useful  hog  played  a  great  part  in  holding 
our  trade  balance.  Wheat  fell  away, 
half  owing  to  Canada’s  'big  crop  last  year. 
It  looks  as  if  Canada  would  have  only 
half  as  much  grain  to  sell  this  year.  An 
interesting  item  is  5,000,000  barrels  of 
wheat  flour  to  China  and  the  Far  East. 
Plainly  the  Orientals  are  no  longer  satis¬ 
fied  with  rice  and  chop-sticks  all  the  year. 
Looking  over  the  list  of  food  exports  a 
farmer  is  likely  to  note  that  renewed 
German  buying  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
whatever  increases  are  made.  Helping 
that  nation  come  back,  will  help  our 
markets,  whatever  it  may  do  to  some 
competing  lines  of  manufacture.  A  good 
export  year  may  be  looked  for.  We  may 
expect  to  supply  a  larger  proportion  of 
Europe’s  grain  requirements  at  higher 
prices.  We  will  have  plenty  of  cotton  to 
sell  and  they  need  it.  They  will  be  short 
of  apples  again  and  we  can  supply  them. 

SOME  CROP  CHANGES 

September  crop  reports  out  September 
10  made  a  fairly  good  showing.  Cotton 
and  grain  are  turning  out  rather  better 
than  expected,  and  those  of  competing 
nations  not  so  good.  Apples  fell  away 
another  million  barrels  or  so  with  prom¬ 
ise  for  no  more  than  an  average  commer¬ 
cial  crop.  New  York  will  have  less  than 
last  season  although  this  is  the  “bearing” 
year.  Michigan  has  another  full  crop. 
Most  of  the  apple  States,  East  and  West, 
except  the  Corn  Belt  States  promise  few 
er  apples  than  in  August.  Potatoes  show 
a  gain  of  about  14,000.000  bushels  over 
last  month  and  now  promise  a  crop  equal 
to  that  of  last  year.  The  month’s  gains 
were  generally  in  the  East  and  in  some  of 
the  far  western  States.  Sweet  potatoes 
show  production  only  about  three-fourths 
that  of  last  season  hut  the  decrease  is 
mainly  in  the  South  while  the  section 
from  Virginia  north  to  New  Jersey  shows 
production  not  far  below  that  of  1923. 
These  States  supply  most  of  the  north¬ 
ern  cities.  The  peach  prospect  de¬ 
creased  somewhat  in  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pennsylvania  but  the  crop  is 
still  ahead  of  last  season  in  these  and 
other  States.  .  G.  b.  f. 


salt  crust 


This  salt  penetrates  to 
the  heart  of  the  biggest 
ham,  insuring  an  even 
color  and  perfect  cure. 


Bags 
make  good 
toweling 


“There  is  a 

difference ” 
The  above  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  ordinary 
salt.  Compare  its  hard, 
cube-like  form  with 
the  soft,  porous,  lace¬ 
like  form  of  Colonial 
Special  Farmer’s  Salt 
shown  in  the  photo 
below.  This  difference 
makes  it  the  quickest 
dissolving  of  all  salt. 


Meat  Curing  Results  Prove 
“There  is  a  difference” 

Salt  is  used  in  meat  curing  to  prevent 
decomposition.  As  soon  as  you  apply 
Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt,  it  dis¬ 
solves,  begins  to  penetrate  and  start  its 
work.  That  penetration  carries  through 
every  fibre  straight  to  the  center  of  the 
biggest  ham.  The  meat  is  perfectly, evenly 
cured — firm  and  tender — all  its  original 
pleasing  color  and  fine  flavor  retained. 

Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt  is  soft — 
porous — flaky.  Ordinary  salt  is  of  a  hard, 
cube -like  shape.  It  is  slow  and  uneven  in 
dissolving.  Some  parts  of  the  meat  get 
too  much  salt;  others  get  too  little  and 
often  spoil.  “Salt  crust”  is  a  sign  that 
the  salt  has  not  dissolved  properly  and 
usually  means  the  curing  has  stopped  or 
gone  wrong.  Don’t  take  chances  of  losing 
$20  or  $30  worth  of  your  valuable  meat  by 
economizing  on  10c  or  20c  worth  of  salt. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

“New  Truth  About  Salt”  gives  valuable  information 
on  home  killing,  curing,  feeding,  etc.  Send  name  and 
address  for  your  Free  Copy  of  this  useful  book  on  salt. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO.,  Dept.  19,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Chicago  -  Dallas  -  Boston  -  Buffalo  -  Atlanta  -  Pittsburgh 

Colonial 

Special  Emnerb 

“There’s  a  Colonial  Salt  for  every  purpose” 


Get 

Bumper  Crops 

with  SOLVAY 

Fields  that  give  little  cost  you  just  as  much 
labor  as  fields  that  give  you  big.  Sour  soil  is 
often  the  cause  —  correct  it,  make  the  soil  sweet,  the 
field  fertile,  the  crop  big,  the  profit  large,  by  using 

SOLVAY  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Don't  wonder  why  you  have  no  big  crops— Use  lime  and  get  them, 
and  remember  to  use  only  SOLVAY — it  i3  finely  ground,  gives  re¬ 
sults  right  away  and  for  years  after.  Safe,  will  not  burn— easy  to  apply. 
Learn  all  about  Lime.  Write  for  the  SOL  V A  Y  Lime  Book— it’s  free! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Thrifty”— Just  Describes  the 
Sterling 


A  housewife  writes  of  the  Sterling  as 
a  “thrifty’'  range.  She  has  found 
it  a  great  fuel  saver;  no  batches  of 
food  spoiled  by  uneven  cooking  ever 
come  out  of  that  oven ;  the  polished  top 
and  simplicity  of  construction  make 
cleaning  a  matter  of  a  moment.  “It  is 
an  honest  range,”  she  says. 

Sterling  Range 

is  an  honest  range,  worth  every  dollar  you 
put  into  it.  It  is  a  time  and  money-saver. 
Its  bread  baking  feat  proves  it  to  be  a  fuel 
saver.  In  over  a  thousand  public  demonstra¬ 
tions  it  has  baked  ‘perfectly  250  loaves  of 
bread  with  a  single  hod  of  coal.  Buy  a 
range  that  will  pay  for  itself. 

Tested  and  approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute,  backed  by  the  Double  Guarantee 
Bond  signed  by  both  ourselves  and  the 
dealer;  the  Sterling  is  the  greatest  value 
ever  offered. 

Attractive,  convenient,  economical  in  every 
respect.  See  your  dealer  and  buy  your 
Sterling  today.  Then  let  it  pay  for  itself. 

To  be  without  this  range  when  it  is  so  easy 
to  own  one  on  the  budget  plan  is  losing  a  real 
opportunity. 


A  small  payment  down  pu\ 
one  in  your  home — a  year 
to  pay  the  balance 


Large  Square  Oven 

Means  more  room — as 
muoh  room  on  the  rack 
as  on  the  bottom  of  the 
oven  and  a  more  even 
temperature  throughbut 
the  oven.  It  takes  four 
of  the  largest  pie  tins  on 
the  rack  and  eight  1% 
pound  loaves  on  the 
bottom 


A  Few  Sterling  Features 

I  Unit  system,  bodies,  bases,  shelves,  etc.,  in¬ 
terchangeable,  makes  it  easy  to  get  a  range  that 
exactly  meets  all  requirements.  2.  Polished  top 
requires  no  blackening.  3.  Lift  key  plate,  easier 
and  cleaner  way  to  feed  fire.  4.  Patented  broiler. 
r>.  Lift  hearth,  cleaner  and  space  saver.  6.  Power¬ 
ful  oval  end  re-inforced  firebox,  no  dead  corners. 
Hotter  fire  with  less  coal.  7.  Sterling  grates  in¬ 
sure  perfect  baking  with  old  or  new  fire ;  easily 
removable.  8.  Double  thickness  bricks  last  longer. 
9.  Ash  guides  send  all  ashes  into  large  ashpan. 
Both  insure  cleanliness.  Large  ashpan  insures 
long  life  of  grates.  10.  Cemented  oven  top  and 
main  bottom.  Prevents  too  intense  heat  in  oven 
top  and  cooling  of  oven  bottom.  11.  Large  3” 
oven  heat  indicator.  12.  Every  pound  used  finest 
new  gray  cast  iron. 


Send  today  for  booklet  and  dealer’s  name  1 
STERLING  RANGE  and  FURNACE  CORP.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  most  important  development  since  the 
cord  tire  itself — that’s  what  they’re  saying  of 
SUPERTWIST,  the  remarkable  new  cord  fabric 
perfected  by  Goodyear!  The  superiority  of 
this  enduring  material  lies  in  its  greater  elas¬ 
ticity— it  far  o-u-t-s-t-r-e-t-c-h-c-s  the  breaking 
point  of  standard  cord  fabric.  Hence  it  affords 
Goodyear  Tires  extreme  protection  against 
stone  bruise  and  like  injuries.  SUPERTWIST 
is  used  only  by  Goodyear,  and  is  built  into 
Goodyear  balloon  tires  of  both  kinds — to  fit 
new  wheels,  or  the  wheels  now  on  your  car. 


Qoodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 


Discussion  of  Mixed  Feed 

I  wish  to  know  what  protein  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feeds  carry :  Molasses  feed,  16%  ; 
cottonseed,  41%  ;  gluten,  28% ;  hominy, 
10% ;  wheat  feed,  12%.  I  am  feeding 
these  in  the  following  proportion :  200 
lbs.  molasses,  100  lbs.  cottonseed,  100  lbs. 
gluten,  100  lbs.  hominy,  100  lbs.  whea* 
feed.  Figuring  3  lbs.  of  grain  to  every 
pound  of  milk  for  each  cow.  w.  f. 

If  all  the  ingredients  mentioned  com¬ 
ply  with  the  analysis  given  your  ration 
would  carry  20  per  cent  of  crude  protein. 
If  this  mixture  is  supplemented  with  a 
good  legume  and  fed  on  good  pasture  it 
ought  to  give  you  satisfactory  results.  A 
molasses  feed  carrying  16  per  cent  of 
protein  manifestly  carries  a  lot  of  fiber 
and  is  built  of  ingredients  of  question¬ 
able  feeding  value.  The  high  price  of 
corn  has  forced  the  manufacturers  of 
denatured  alcohol  to  use  molasses  rather 
than  corn  for  distillation  purposes,  and 
this  has  caused  molasses  to  approach  a 
figure  decidedly  out  of  range  so  far  as 
cane  or  beet  sugar  is  concerned.  The 
Black  Strap  molasses  particularly  is  in 
good  favor  with  the  distillers  and  at  the 
present  corn  level  values,  is  in  demand. 
Of  course  molasses  is  a  carbohydrate 
feed,  but  its  function  in  the  mixed  feed 
in  question  may  be  to  market  a  lot  of 
trash  rather  than  to  contribute  carbo¬ 
hydrates. 

Wheat  feed  is  a  combination  of  mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran  and  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  a  cheap  source  of  nutrients. 
Whether  one  can  pay  more  for  wheat  feed 
than  he  can  for  wheat  bran  of  course  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  product  itself,  for  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  wide  divergence  in  analy¬ 
sis  composition  and  physical  appearance 
of  the  so-called  wheat  feed. 

I  would  suggest  the  substitution  of 
corn  or  hominy  meal  for  the  molasses 
feed  for  surely  you  are  buying  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  the  gluten  meal  at  a 
lower  cost  as  ingredients  than  you  are 
paying  for  a  sprinkling  of  these  products 
contained  in  the  molasses  feed,  and  with 
pasture  grass  there  certainly  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  utilizing  roughage  of  this  char¬ 
acter  to  bring  about  palatability  in  the 
grain  ration.  In  fact,  I  think  a  17  or 
18  per  cent  protein  ration  on  good  grass 
is  sufficient  if  the  cows  are  of  average 
production  and  are  in  the  middle  of  their 
lactation  period.  If  your  pasture  is  poor, 
of  course,  it  is  desirable  to  feed  more 
corn,  or  at  least  enough  corn  to  estab¬ 
lish  efficient  production.  The  rainy  sea¬ 
son  has  kept  most  pastures  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  this  is  why  we  have  submitted 
low  protein  feeds  rather  than  high  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  under  the  present  conditions. 

F.  C.  M. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912. 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1, 
1924. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  business  manager  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
In  Section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher:  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff 
Lake,  N.  J. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood, 
Woodcliff  Lake.  N.  J. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Dillon,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 

3.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or 
other  security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus¬ 
tee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  aud  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  Other  person,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  se¬ 
curities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  16th 
dav  of  September,  1924. 

WILLIAM  A.  CROSBY,  (Seal) 

Notary  Public,  N.  Y.  Co.,  274. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1926). 


_  Jjft 

SweetCiaer 

The  Year  Round 


YOU  and  your  family  can  now 
have  this  wholesome,  refresh¬ 
ing  drink  at  any  time  of  the  year! 

No  expensive  equipment — just  a 
small  amount  (1-10  of  1 %)  of 
“C.C.C.”  Benzoate  of  Soda  put 
in  the  cider  as  it  comes  from  the 
press  will  keep  it  from  ferment¬ 
ing  and  preserve  its  fresh,  de¬ 
lightful  flavor. 

“C.C.C."  Benzoate  of  Soda  is  a  harmless,  approved 
preservative  for  fruit  juices,  preserves  and  other 
food  products.  Its  use  is  permitted  by  the  Federal 
Pure  Food  Laws  and  the  New  York  State  Farms 
and  Markets  Law,  and  provided  for  by  the 
National  Prohibition  Act  as  a  preventive  against 
the  fermentation  or  “hardening”  of  cider. 

Only  $1.00  per  barrel! 

Send  $1.00,  cash  or  money  order,  for 
enough  “  C.C.C.”  Benzoate  of  Soda  to 
keep  sweet  one  50-gallon  barrel  of  cider. 
Sent  postpaid,  with  full  directions.  Don’t 
wait  until  the  season  opens — write  at  once. 

Commonwealth  Chemical 
Corporation 

25  West  43d  Street  New  York  City 


TRAPPERS 


Get  NewYork  Price  List 


Then  you  will  know  where  to  ship  for 
world’s  highest  fur  prices.  The  Fox — 
NewYork  guaranteed  Price  List  is  the 
shipping  guide  for  wise  trappers  and  fur 
buyers  all  over  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Ship  to  FOX — New  York 
World’s  Largest  Fur  Market 


We  pay  more  because  New  York  City  is 
the  world’s  greatest  fur  market — where 
American  and  foreign  fur  makers  buy  di¬ 
rect  from  FOX  at  top  prices.  No  middle¬ 
men  make  a  profit  on  your  furs  here. 


Mr.  Fox  oversees  all  grading  and  pays  all  he 
can  to  make  friends  and  boosters.  That  is  why 
'‘A  Fox  Shipper  Never  Changes”.  Write  now 
for  market  reports.  New  York  Price  List  and 
shipping  tags — all  FREE. 

GEO.  I.  FOX,  Inc. 

Raw  Fur  Merchants 
190  West  25th  St.  New  York  City 


TRAPPERS!  7 

Send  for  our  new  catalog:  of  The'Gibbs  “TWO 
TRIGGER"  TRAP  and  The  NEW  GIBBS 
HUMANE  TRAP.  They  are  the  only  traps  that 
absolutely  prevent  "WRING  OFFS."  Catalog:  also 
contains  useful  information  to  TRAPPERS. 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON,  Dept.  P-10,  Chester,  Pa. 

Branch  Factory,  Toronto.  Canada 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Market 


News 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Philadelphia  continues  to  get  the  bulk 
of  its  fruits  and  vegetables  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pennsylvania,  but  the  height  of 
the  season  has  already  passed  and  a 
gradual  decrease  in  the  volume  of  nearby 
grown  commodities  offered  for  sale  on 
Dock  Street  and  in  the  Oallowhill  section 
may  be  noted.  At  the  same  time  carlot 
receipts  will  become  heavier  as  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  trade  warrant  and  the  30th 
iStreet  railroad  sheds  and  the  potato 
yards  will  assume  added  importance  as 
the  season  advances.  Just  now  New 
York  State  is  a  heavy  contributor  to  the 
local  market  supplying  pears,  apples, 
cabbage,  carrots,  celery,  cucumbers,  let¬ 
tuce,  onions  and  a  few  other  commodi¬ 
ties.  California  and  Colorado  keep  the 
market  supplied  with  cantaloupes  and 
melons,  Casabas  and  Honey  Dew  melons 
being  quite  popular.  Grape  receipts 
from  the  West  are  heavy,  but  most  of 
these  are  sold  through  the  auctions.  Last 
year  over  2,800  carloads  of  grapes  were 
received  in  Philadelphia  from  California 
and  about  500  carloads  were  brought  in 
from  New  York  State.  Potatoes  have 
been  moving  slowly  and  the  market 
weakened  a  little,  New  Jersey  Cobblers 
in  150-lb.  sacks  selling  for  $2,  best  Green 
Mountains  for  about  the  same  price, 
while  Pennsylvania  round  whites  ranged 
$2.10  to  $2.30  a  sack.  Dealers  in  general 
seem  to  be  rather  pessimistic  as  to  any 
rise  in  prices  in  the  near  future,  although 
little  is  said  about  their  going  any  lower. 
The  general  impression  is  at  present,  that 
there  are  plenty  of  potatoes  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  especially  since  the  government  esti¬ 
mate  for  September  1  added  13  million 
bushels  to  the  August  1  estimate  and  pre¬ 
dicting  as  many  potatoes  as  in  the  final 
estimate  for  1023.  However  a  further 
analysis  of  the  government  figures  show 
that  the  early  and  intermediate  States 
shipped  18,000  carloads  more  than  in 
1923  and  that  the  late  producing  States 
show  a  net  decrease  of  five  million  bush¬ 
els.  New  England  is  short  two  million 
bushels  compared  with  last  year  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  1,500,000  bushels 
short,  but  the  North  Central  States  show 
a  probable  gain  of  six  million  bushels. 
The  far  western  States  are  short  about 
7,500,000  bushels  according  to  govern¬ 
ment  estimate.  On  the  other  hand  sweet 
potatoes  are  in  a  firm  position,  the  crop 
being  short  with  prospects  of  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  later  in  the  season.  Harvesting  is  on 
and  the  market  weakened  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  $1  to  $1.15  per  %  basket  and 
$4.25  to  $4.50  a  barrel  for  Virginia  grown 
sweets.  Grapes  have  been  very  slow 
with  Delaware  Concords  selling  80c  per 
12-qt.  basket,  pearsi  wer*e  weak  with 
York  State  Bartletts  selling  $2  to  $2.50, 
fancy  $3  a  bushel  and  Niagara  plums 
worked  out  at  17c  per  4-qt.  basket.  York 
State  domestic  cabbage  declined  $2  to  $10 
to  $13  a  ton.  Celery  moved  slowly  at 
$1.50  per  2-3  crate  in  the  rough,  and  let¬ 
tuce  held  fairly  steady  at  $1  to  $1.75  per 
crate  of  two  dozen  according  to  quality. 
There  was  but  little  change  in  prices  on 
onions  with  plenty  of  stock  coming  from 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  State, 
prices  ranging  on  yellow  varieties  $1.15 
to  $2  per  100-lb.  sack.  Cucumbers  found 
a  good  market  at  $2  to  $2.50  a  bushel 
for  fancy  and  dills  brought  as  high  as 
$2.75  a  bushel.  Carrots  were  slow,  York 
State  offerings  selling  around  80c  a  bush¬ 
el.  Many  varieties  of  apples  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  some  of  the  most  popular  being  Vir¬ 
ginia  Jonathans  which  brought  $5  a  bar¬ 
rel  and  Delicious  the  best  selling  up  to 
$8  a  barrel.  Pennsylvania  3-in.  Alexan¬ 
ders  were  quoted  at  $5 ;  various  varieties 
of  York  State  apples  such  as  Maiden 
Plush,  Wealthy,  Wolf  Rivers  and  Alex¬ 
anders  came  within  the  general  range  of 
$1.25  to  $1.60  a  bushel.  Delaware  A2%- 
in.  Jonathans  sold  $1.50  to  $2  a  bushel, 
but  the  general  run  of  apples  from  that 
State  ranged  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  bushel, 
while  most  New  Jersey  apples  brought 
50c  to  $1.10  per  %-bushel  basket.  Con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  northwestern  ap¬ 
ples  are  being  received,  fancy  Jonathans 
selling  $2.25  to  $4  a  box.  In  the  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York  district,  A2%-in. 
Wealth.vs  have  been  selling  $1.35  a  bush¬ 
el  and  $4.25  a  barrel  f.o.b. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  fresh  eggs  continue  light, 
running  around  25,000  cases  a  week,  com¬ 
pared  with  about  75.000  cases  a  week  in 
late  April.  High  grade  stock  which  is 
used  for  carton  trade  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  short,  in  good  demand  and  prices 
advanced  sharply.  Regular  offerings  of 
nearby  and  western  extra  firsts  advanced 
to  49c  a  dozen,  firsts  were  quoted  at  44c, 
while  best  refrigerator  stock  was  steadily 
held  at  36c.  Much  of  the  fresh  stock 
received,  however,  was  unattractive, 
which  found  a  dull  and  irregular  market. 
■Cold  storage  eggs  are  moving  out  steadily 
and  the  amount  on  hand  on  September 
20  was  293.773  cases,  compared  with 
320,122  cases  a  year  ago. 

The  market  was  kept  well  cleared  of 
fancy,  live,  colored  fowl  and  a  firm  mar¬ 
ket  was  generally  reported,  sales  averag¬ 
ing  about  28c  a  pound.  Ordinary  stock, 
which  was  quiet,  worked  out  at  24  to 


26c  a  pound  and  White  Leghorns  sold 
generally  from  IS  to  20c  a  pound.  Fancy 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens  weakened, 
prices  dropping  2  to  3c  within  the  week, 
averaging  about  29c  a  pound  on  late  sales. 
Mixed  breeds  and  Leghorn  chickens  sold 
for  about  the  same  as  ordinary  fowl,  25c 
per  pound.  Prices  on  dressed  poultry 
were  isteadily  held,  although  fowl  re¬ 
ceipts  were  light  and  the  market  was 
firm  under  a  fair  demand.  Fresh  killed 
fowl,  dry  picked  in  barrels,  weighing  5 
lbs.  or  over,  sold  at  31  to  32c,  small  stock 
selling  down  to  22c,  while  broiling  chick¬ 
ens  were  steadily  held  at  37  to  41c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  has  been  no  radical  change  in 
prices  for  some  time.  Supplies  were  ample 
for  the  demands  of  the  trade,  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  holding  steady  at  $19  a  ton,  and 
sample  hay  averaged  about  $11  a  ton. 
No.  1  light  clover  mixed  was  quoted  at 
$18,  heavy  clover  at  $15  and  No.  1 
straight  rye  straw  brought  $18  a  ton. 
Wheat  and  oat  straw  worked  out  at  $14 
a  ton.  Official  reports  from  various 
sources  would  indicate  that  the  hay  crop 
in  the  northern  dairy  States  would  be 
very  good,  although  it  has  been  a  little 
too  dry  in  New  England  for  best  results. 

B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roats,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20e ;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal 
cutlet,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork 
chops,  lb..  32c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c  ;  rab¬ 
bits,  lb.,  30c;  hams,  sugar  cured,  whole, 
lb.,  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  4%  lbs.  or 
under,  lb.,  2Sc;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over, 
lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ; 
broilers,  1%  lbs.,  lb.,  35c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  4  %  lbs. 
or  under,  lb.,  35c;  fowls,  4 y2  lbs.  or  over, 
lb.,  37c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c; 
broilers,  1%  lbs.,  lb.,  40c. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  46c ;  dairy,  lb., 
45c; 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  30c ; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  75c;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  string  beans,  qt.,  10c ;  3  for 
25c;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans,  dry,  qt., 
10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.25 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  10c ;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  2c ; 
carrots,  per  bunch,  5c ;  celery,  bunch, 
10c ;  3  for  25c ;  cucumbers,  small,  per 
100,  65  to  90c;  cucumbers,  medium,  3  to 
5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  pk., 
20c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  Boston,  head,  6c ; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.75  ;  pickling,  qt.,  15c ;  per 
bunch,  5c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  7c ;  pieplant, 
bunch,  5c;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c;  potatoes, 
new,  bu.,  $1 ;  radishes,  1924,  per  bunch, 
5c;  sauerkraut,  yt.,  15c;  spinach,  pk., 
20c ;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  15  to  20c ;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  lb.,  5c ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  5c ;  bu., 
$1.50;  gooseberries,  qt.,  12c;  peas,  qt., 
10c;  3  for  25c;  currants,  2  qts.  for  25c; 
green  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1  ;  dill,  bunch,  10c ; 
black  raspberries,  qt.,  20c ;  huckleberries, 
in  5-qt.  lots,  20c;  turnips,  lb.,  4c;  bu., 
80c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  30c  ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  honey,  card, 
23c;  extracted,  18c;  popcorn,  shelled,  3 
lbs.  25c;  maple  syrup,  $2  to  $2.25;  pigs, 
4  weeks  old,  each,  $5  ;  milch  goats,  each, 
$22 ;  vinegar,  pure,  gal.,  30c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c ;  heavy,  lb.,  11  to 
12c ;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c ;  mutton,  lb.,  15 
to  23c;  lamb,  lb.,  28c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  24 
to  25c ;  broilers,  lb.,  20  to  26c  ;  chickens, 
lb.,  20  to  25c ;  geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  75c;  pigeons,  pair, 
75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  50c; 
broilers,  lb.,  45c;  chickens,  lb.,  35c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50c ;  eggs,  43  to  50c- ;  duck 
eggs,  50c. 

'  Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2;  cantaloupes,  bu., 
$1  to  $3.50 ;  elderberries,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ; 
huckleberries,  crate,  $5.75 ;  quart,  25c ; 
blackberries,  qt.,  25c;  peaches',  basket, 
65  to  75c;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
plums,  basket,  20  to  30c ;  beans,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  beets,  bu..  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.,  35 
to  40c ;  per  100,  $4.50 ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c ; 
cauliflower,  head,  15  to  25c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  75c  to  $1 ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1;  small,  per  100,  60c  to  $1;  egg¬ 
plant,  each,  15  to  25c ;  garlic,  doz. 
bunches,  50c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  per  cap, 
30c;  lettuce,  Boston,  head,  20c;  leaf,  per 
head,  3  to  4c;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
doz.  bunches,  20c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75  to 
85c ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bunches,  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to 
75c ;  sweet  corn,  doz.  ears.  10  to  20c ;  to¬ 
matoes,  bu.,  80c  to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu., 
$1;  squash,  doz..  25  to  40c;  Ilubbard 
'squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $18 ;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17;  wheat,  bu..  $1.30;  oats,  bu.,  65 
to  72c;  corn,  bu.,  $1.38  to  $1.43. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  carcass,  lb..  15  to  18c;  forequar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  14c;  hindquarters,  lb.,  17%  to 


18%c;  hogs,  light,  11%  to  12%c;  heavy, 
lb.,  9%  to  10%c ;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  27 
to  28c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  17  to  18c; 
mutton,  lb.,  10c;  veal,  lb.,  16  to  17c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  light,  lb.,  25c ; 
heavy,  lb.,  28c;  fowls,  light,  lb.,  18  to 
21c ;  heavy,  lb.,  24  to  26c ;  stags,  lb., 
15c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  15c;  pigeons,  each, 
15  to  20c;  ducks,  lb.,  20  to  24c;  geese, 
lb..  16  to  17c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  40  to  45c; 
eggs,  35  to  45c. 

Apples,  Red  Astraehan,  bu.,  60  to  80c  ; 
Dutchess,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  Wealthy,  bu., 
$1.15  to  $1.25;  crab  apples,  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket,  60c  to  $1 ;  elderberries,  14  qt.  basket, 
40  to  50c ;  plums,  basket,  40  to  60c ; 
peaches,  Rochester,  10-qt.  basket,  65  to 
90c;  seconds,  10-qt.  basket,  30  to  50c; 
pears,  Bartlett,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2  ;  Seckel, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2  ;  beets,  basket,  40  to  50c ; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c;  ton,  $8 
to  $10 ;  cantaloupes,  crate,  $1  to  $2 ; 
carrots,  basket,  30  to  35c;  cauliflower, 
doz.  heads,  75c  to  $2 ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  65c;  corn.  Evergreen,  doz. 
ears,  12  to  ISc ;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  8 
to  18c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60 ; 
dill  pickles,  per  100,  75  to  SOc;  pickles, 
small,  per  100,  30  to  50c ;  eggplant,  doz., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  horseradish,  lb.,  8  to  10c ; 
kale,  bu.,  40  to  45c ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads, 
30  to  40c ;  Boston,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
onions,  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  pep¬ 
pers,  green,  14-qt.  basket,  40  to  60c ; 
red,  basket,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75  to 
85c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ; 
romaine,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  per  doz.,  30  to  40c;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  doz.,  $2 ;  tomatoes,  14-qt. 
basket,  40  to  45c ;  green,  14-qt  basket, 
20  to  25c ;  wax  beans,  14-qt.  basket,  60 
to  75c ;  green  beans,  14-qt.  basket,  60 
to  75c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  pea, 
$4.75;  red  kidney,  $8;  medium,  $4.75; 
Yellow  Eye,  $5.50. 

Honey,  clover,  strained,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
qt.,  6  to  75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c;  clover, 
comb,  fancy,  24-section  case,  $4.25  to 
$4.50 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  frame,  15  to 
17c. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  6c ;  No.  2,  5c ; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
bulls  and  stags,  4c ;  horsehides,  each,  $2 
to  $3;  sheep  skins,  each,  50c  to  $1.50; 
calf.  No.  1,  18  to  19c;  No.  2,  16%  to 
17%c ;  lambs,  25c  to  $1.25;  shearlings, 
10  to  75c ;  wool,  fleece,  lb.,  38c ;  un¬ 
washed,  medium,  38c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.35;  corn, 
shelled,  $1.37  to  $1.38;  oats,  bu.,  54%  lo 
55 %c ;  rye,  95c  to  $1. 

Hay,  Timotliy,  No.  1,  ton,  $22  to  $23  ; 
mixed*  hay,  ton,  $16  to  $18  ;  Alfalfa,  ton, 
$20;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16;  wheat 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16;  rye  straw,  ton, 
$18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Eggs  are  higher,  but  as  a  rule  the  city 
produce  markets  are  dull  and  steady. 
Peaches  are  running  low  just  now,  but  a 
good-sized  local  crop  is  on  the  way.  But¬ 
ter  is  weakening. 

BUTTER - CHEESE - EGGS 

Butter,  weak ;  creamery,  38  to  43c ; 
dairy,  33  to  35c ;  crocks,  30  to  33c ;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  21c.  Cheese,  firm ;  new 
daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  23  to  24c ;  old 
same,  27  to  28c;  Limberger,  32  to  34c; 
block  Swiss,  34  to  36c.  Eggs,  higher ; 
hennery,  44  to  52c ;  State  and  western 
candled,  46  to  47c;  storage,  35  to  40c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm ;  turkey,  38  to 
42c  ;  fowls,  18  to  32c  ;  chickens,  34  to  36c  ; 
broilers,  34  to  36c ;  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c ;  ducks,  27  to  28c ;  geese,  20  to  22c. 
Uve  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15  to  26c; 
broilers,  22  to  28c;  old  roosters,  16  to 
17e;  ducks,  23  to  25c;  geese,  15  to  17c. 

APPLE  S — POT ATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  Wolf  River,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Wealthy,  $1  to  $1.25;  Duchess,  Maiden 
Blush,  90c  to  $1.10 ;  seconds,  50  to  65c. 
Potatoes,  over-supply,  weak  ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  Jersey  sweets,  hamper, 
$2.40  to  $2.65. 

FRUITS — MELONS 

Peaches,  firm ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  Rochester,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  El- 
berta,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Earlv  Crawford,  $2.25 
to  '$2.50.  Pears,  steady ;  Bartlett,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2;  Clapp,  $2  to  $2.25;  western 
box,  $4  to  $4.25.  Plums,  weak  ;  varieties, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  prunes,  basket,  40  to  45c. 
Cantaloupes,  quiet;  flat,  $1.25  to  $1.65; 
honeydew,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2;  water¬ 
melons,  each,  40  to  80c. 

GRAPES— BERRIES 

Grapes,  steady ;  western  Tokay,  box, 
$1.85  to  $2;  Malagas,  Thomson,  Musca¬ 
tel,  lug,  $1  to  $1.65.  Huckleberries,  quiet; 
12-qt.  basket,  $2  to  $2.50.  Elderberies, 
firm;  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

BEANS — -ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet;  white  kidney,  cwt., 
$11.50  to  $12;  marrow,  $10.50  to  $11; 
red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6.50 
to  $7;  pea.  $6  to  $6.50.  Onions,  steady; 
Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  white,  yel¬ 
low,  cwt..  $2  to  $2.50;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $2. 


VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  beans,  green  and 
wax.  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2  ;  Limas,  qt.,  40  to 
50c ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c ;  cabbage,  new,  hamper,  40  to 
65c;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  doz.  bunches, 
15  to  20c ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
celery,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  corn,  doz.  ears, 
10  to  15c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
pickles,  per  100,  50  to  75c ;  eggplant,  bu., 
$1  _  to  $1.25 ;  lettuce,  crate,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  35c; 
peppers,  green,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  red, 
$2.50  to  $3.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
15  to  20c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  to¬ 
matoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  turnips,  yellow, 
bbl.,  $1.65  to  $2. 

SWEETS 

Ploney,  steady ;  white  comb,  lb,  20  to 
24c;  dark,  17  to  19c.  Maple  products, 
quiet;  sugar,  18  to  22c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50. 

FEEDS 

Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $18 
to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $21  ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car  lot,  ton, 
$28;  middlings.  $30;  Red-dog,  $41;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  $43.50;  oil  meal,  $47; 

$43-^0;  gluten,  $44.70;  oat  feed, 
$15.50.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 


Apples. — Wealthy,  bu., 
Gravestein,  75c  to  $2.25 ; 
$2.50  to  $4. 


$1  to  $1.75; 
Duchess,  bbl., 


Butter. — Extra  creamery,  38  to  38%c ; 
firsts,  36  to  37%c;  seconds,  34%  to 
35  %c. 


t  ,(;i,;>ese — Fresh  extra,  22%  ;  firsts,  21 


Eggs— Hennery,  brown  extras,  63  to 
64c;  white  and  mixed,  51  to  52c;  west¬ 
ern,  extra  firsts,  45  to  47c;  western,  sec¬ 
onds,  33  to  38c. 

Various  Fruits. — Huckleberries,  qt.,  15 
to  2Sc ;  muskmelons,  bu.,  crate,  $2.25  to 
$3;  peaches,  6-basket  carrier,  $2  to  $3; 
pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  grapes,  8-lb.  car¬ 
rier,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay;  No.  1  Timothy, 
$29  to  $30;  No.  2,  $26  to  $27;  No.  3, 
$16  to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $25; 
swale,  $16  to  $18.  Straw:  Rye,  $21  to 
$23 ;  oat,  $13  to  $15  ;  wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  bag.,  $1.25  to 
$1.30;  nearby,  box,  65  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  27c;  chick¬ 
ens,  22  to  24c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — -Fowls,  26  to  34c; 
broilers,  36  to  40c;  ducklings,  25  to  27c; 
old  roosters,  18  to  20c. 

_  Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2  ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  box, 
50c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  box,  25  to  40c ; 
spinach,  box,  75c  to  $1  ;  squash,  box,  50 
to  75c;  tomatoes,  box,  $1  to  $1.50. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

September  25,  1924. 

MILK 

September  League-pool  price  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone:  Class  1, 
$2.60  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2;  Class 
2B.  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2.05;  Class  3, 
$1.45. 

August  Pool  price,  $1.72  gross,  per  100 
lbs.  3-per  cent  milk;  expenses,  8%o;  cer¬ 
tificates,  10c;  net  cash  distribution, 
$1,535. 

Sheffield  Farms:  Class  1,  $2.60;  Class 
2,  $1.70;  Class  3,  $1.55. 

Non-pool  Association:  Class  1,  $2.40; 
Class  2,  $1.85;  Class  3A,  $1.60;  Class 
SB,  $1.45. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.38 

@$0.38% 

Good  to  choice  . 

.35 

@  , 

.37% 

Lower  grades . 

.32 

@ 

.34 

Packing  Stock  . 

.26 

@  . 

.29 

OIIEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  .  . 

$0 

22 

Average  run  . 

$0.20%  @ 

.21 

Skims  . 

.06 

@ 

.15 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  makt 

•  19% 

EGGS 


White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.68@$0.71 

Medium  to  good . 55 (fit,  .65 

Pullets  . 40(6}  .52 


Mixed  colors,  nearby  best. 

.63  @ 

.04 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .50  @ 

.52 

Common  to  good . 

.  .2 8@ 

.35 

Pullets  . 

.42 

Storage,  best  . 

.  .44  @ 

.4(5 

Jxiwer  grades  . 

.42 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  $0.25  @$0.31 

Broilers  . 

.  .24  @ 

.26 

Roosters  . 

.  ,14@ 

.15 

Ducks,  Spring  . 

.  .23  @ 

.28 

Geese  . 

1 1  @ 

Y> 

Turkeys  . 

Rabbits,  lb . 

.  .30@ 

.40 

.28 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . 

.  $0.42  @$0.43 

Common  to  good  . 

.  .30@ 

.40 

Chickens,  best  . 

.  .42  @ 

.45 

Fair  to  good  . 

.40 

Roosters  . 

.  .15  @ 

.20 

Ducks  . 

.  .24@ 

.25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. 

.  6.50@ 

8.00 

9  to  10  lbs . 

6.50 

7  to  8  lbs  ......... 

5.00 

(Continued  on  Page 
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‘Jbe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  4,  1924 


No  Detours  on 
■=S  this  Feed  Highway 


Some  of  the 

GoldMedalFeeds 

GOLD  Medal  Vitamin  Egg  Mash 
(22  %  protein) 

Gold  Medal  Egg  Mash 
(with  dried  buttermilk) 

GOLD  Medal  Scratch  Feed 
Gold  Medal  Chick  Mash 
(with  dried  buttermilk) 

Gold  Medal  Chick  Feed 
Gold  Medal  Growing  Mash 
(with  dried  buttermilk) 

GOLD  MEDAL  Developing  Feed 

GOLD  Medal  Vitamin  Dairy  Ration 
(20%  protein) 

NORTH  star  Molasses  Dairy  Ration 
(16%  protein) 

GOLD  Medal  Hard  Wheat  Mixed  Feed 
(16%  protein) 

There  are  37  other  GOLD  MEDAL  FEEDS. 
Your  dealer  should  carry  every  one.  Write 
our  Feed  Department  if  he  can’t  supply  you. 

A  FEED  FOR  EVERY 
FEEDING  PURPOSE  R 


WASHBURN  CROSBY  COMPANY 

Millers  of  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 
and  Gold  Medal  Feeds 

General  Offices:  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Gold  Medal  Feeds 


Why  Not  Now  ? 


If  you  really  mean  business  with  Poultry 
You  Need  Hall  Equipment 


Hall  Triple-Deck  Mammoth  Incubator 


Used  on  lending  commercial  poultry 
farms  for  hatching  and  brooding  chicks. 
Complete  line  of  Single,  Double  and 
Triple-Deck  Hatchers ;  Capacities  :  1,200 

to  48,000  eggs.  All  are  equipped  with 
labor  -  saving,  chick  -  saving  automatic 
Compartment  Regulators  and  Egg  Turn¬ 
ing  Trays.  We  also  supply  Turning  Trays 
to  lit  your  present  machine,  if  level-tray 
type. 

Hall  Colony  Brooders  stop  chick  chill¬ 
ing— save  labor— save  fuel.  Fifteen  years 
in  use-thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Write  for  particulars  and  prices.  Om¬ 
en  larged  resources  assure  prompt  deliv¬ 
eries. 


HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  184-R  Southern  Avenue,  LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


PARKS’  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Made  and  hold  about  all  the  World’s 
Certified  Laying  Records.  148  eggs  148 
days.  325  eggs  year.  Laying  at  113  days 
old.  Greatest  Laying  Contest  Winners. 
16-page  Surplus  Stock  Circular  FREE. 
Booklet  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


PARKS’  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm’s  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandottes. 
Yearling  pullets,  S2 .50  each:  pullets,  3  months, 
SiJ;  4  months,  8S2.25. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  165,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


quab  Book  FREE 

Squabs sellingnt  highest  priceseverknown.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Haisedinone  month.  We  ship  every  where  our  fa* 
mousbreeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established 
24yrs.  Write  now  for  big  illustrated  free  book, 
"low  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St.,  Metros*  Highlands,  Mass. 


Turkeys 


Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeders. 
Also  ducks  and  geese.  Write  your  wants. 

H.  A  Souder  Box  29  Sollersville  Pa. 


ARDEE’S 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP,  N  Y 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  1  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  RE  DSICOMB 

Trap-nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  March 
and  April  pullets,  S3  each.  A  few  yearling  hens, 
S3  each.  Cockerels,  S3. 50  to  S5. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  -  -  Paoll.  Pa. 


For  Sale-Lve?l?Hun°dred  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets 

and  a  few'  selected  breeding  cockerels,  hatched  May  4th. 
All  from  accredited  stock  and  high  producers,  $2. 

A.  R.  Wilkinson  -  Lyme  Center,  New  Hampshire 

For  Sale-175  R.  I.  Reds-Pullets 

E  F.  Peacock  K.  F.  D.  4  Mlddlobury,  Vermont 


DID  IT.' 


When  your  birds  get  pale  faced,  eat 
well  but  lose  weight,  or  are  “down -fiat”  and 
you  are  told  they  have  Coccidiosisor  “incurable 
paralysis,”  send  for 

Happy  Hen  Worm  Remedy 

and  give  it  a  chance  to  show  what  it  will  do. 
All  birds  have  worms  and  should  be  wormed 
regularly.  This  remedy  will  not  shock  the 
system  or  burn  the  digestive  tract ;  it’s  safe. 
Used  for  four  years  by  big  Breeders  everywhere, 
who  widely  recommend  it.  Package  $1.10  post¬ 
paid,  guaranteed  to  get  the  worms.  Large  flock 
sizes,  $2.50  and  $5.00,  postpaid.  Order  mailed 
same  day  received.  HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  CO., 
Depl.  A- 1  06,  36  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY! 

more  eggs:  larger,  more  vigorous  chickst 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

UAIIII’C  LATEST  MODEL 
MAIHl  O  BONE  CUTTER 


1  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine :  never  clogs. 

llO  Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

(■F.W.MANN  CO.. Box  IS  MILFORD,  MASS.  BM 


R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyan-  D.JInf o 
dotte,  White  Leghorn  rUIiClo 

5-mos. -old,  $2.50  each;  4-mos. -old,  $2.25  each.  Every 
bird  to  please  you  or  you  may  ship  back  at  once. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  The  Maples  Bristol,  Vermont 


R.I.  Reds 


Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Fine  quality 
Cheap.  S.  BOWDEN,  Box  195,  Mansflaid.  O 


R.I. Red  Pullets 


May  10th  hatch.  Good  stock  $1  each. 

A.  CHUBB  Randolph.  N  Y. 


POULTRY  LEG  BANDS 

Band  Pullets  and  good  layers  now.  Seven  colors. 
75  cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  Westfield,  Mass. 


The  Henyard 


New  York  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of’  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week:  last  column,  total  to  September  10,  1924: 

S,  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Meadowedge  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Lakes’  Pltry  I’m,  N.  Y . 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  N.  Y . 

Hill  View-  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Eusner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Hill  Top  Fm,  N.  Y . 

U.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y . 

Otto  L.  Flad,  N.  Y . 

New  &  Pockman,  N.  Y . 

C.  A.  Seaver,  N.  Y . 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Bellmore  Pltry  Pm,  N.  Y . 

G.  W.  Stoll,  N.  Y . 

Manhasset  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Klrkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Deerfield  Fms,  N.  Y . 

E.  E.  Champlin,  N,  Y . 

Homestead  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Wellward  Fm,  N.  Y . 

A.  R.  Scott,  N.  J . 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Fluhrer  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Pm,  N.  Y . 

John  Boshler,  N.  Y . 

Benjamin  Brower,  N.  Y . 

White  Springs  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Egner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y . 

Herbert  A.  Weikedt,  N.  Y . 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa . 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa . 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa . 

F.  J.  Loveland,  N.  Y . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash . 

Homeland  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Edgar  Briggs,  N.  Y . 

T.eFevre  &  Petersen,  N.  Y . 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Pa . 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Half  Hollows  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Jules  P.  Francals,  N.  Y . 

John  Bullen,  N.  Y . 

Melville  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Mattituck  W.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm.  N.  Y . 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Kehoe-Smith,  N.  Y . 

Rara  Avis  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Cross  Roads  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hicksville, 

N.  Y . 

John  J.  Byrne,  N.  Y . 

Robt.  R.  Deeormier,  N.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Poultry  Assn.,  Moriches, 

N.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn.,  Rockv 

Point,  N.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hauppauge, 

N.  Y . 

Oak  Hill  Fm,  N.  Y . 

R.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Valley  Fm,  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y . 

C.  O.  Hayden,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Whitson,  N.  Y . 

J.  W.  Everitt,  N.  Y . 

West  Neck  Pm,  N.  Y . 

Robert  Seaman,  N.  Y . 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  H . 

B.  Andalusians 

Geo.  W.  Allen,  N.  Y . 

Geo.  W.  Allen.  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas 

Tama  Fins,  N.  Y . 

The  Holmestead  Pm,  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 
O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pa . 

White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  Pltrv  Assn.,  Medford, 

N.  Y . 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  N.  Y . 

Lakeside  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Wal-Ruth  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Harvey  V.  ByCrly,  Pa . 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y.  . . 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y . 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Lobert’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y . 

Davidson  Bros,  Mass . 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks,  N.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Moriches, 

N.  Y . 

Walter  B.  Pike,  N.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Roslyn, 

N.  Y . 

Fire  Place  Fm,  N.  Y.  . . 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  N.  Y . 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agr.  Col,  Canada  . 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Conn . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 


Total  .  3357  143145 


Outlook  for  the  Poultry 
Business 

[The  following  notes  are  fair  samples 
of  many  received  from  readers.  There 
is  evidently  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
among  poultrymen  regarding  future  op¬ 
portunities.] 

Our  outlook  for  the  poultryman  for 
the  coming  season  is  briefly  that  his  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  on  a  quality  and  business 
basis.  If  he  has  good  early-hatched 
stock,  well  reared  and  cared  for.  and 
markets  his  product  to  the  best  advant¬ 
age.  I  can  see  nothing  to  worry  about. 
While  there  is  and  is  likely  to  continue 
to  be  an  increase  in  the  quanity  of  poul¬ 
try  and  eggs  produced  in  the  country,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  consumption  of 
poultry  and  eggs  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  cannot  expand  and  absorb  all  of 


the  increase  in  production  and  at  sus¬ 
tained  profitable  prices  to  the  producer. 
The  real  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  a 
very,  very  small  proportion  of  the  buying 
public  knows  what  a  real  fresh  egg  tastes 
like,  and  if  they  did  they  would  use  a 
great  many  more  than  they  do.  I  can¬ 
not  agree  with  my  good  friend  Greene’s 
rather  pessimistic  article  published  a  few 
weeks  ago.  a.  b.  hall. 

Connecticut. 

I  think  the  man  who  stays  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business  year  in  and  year  out  is  the 
one  who  succeeds.  I  don’t  believe  eggs 
will  be  much  if  any  higher  than  the  last 
two  years,  as  they  have  been  high  any¬ 
way,  but  I  do  not  think  feed  will  be  as 
high  as  it  is  at  present,  not  for  all  Win¬ 
ter  anyway.  I  think  one  would  lose  more 
money  by  selling  out  and  stocking  up 
again  than  by  sticking  in  the  game. 

Vermont.  o.  c.  ciiadwick. 

A  survey  of  general  conditions  in  Illi¬ 
nois  shows  there  is  a  shortage  of  good 
laying  stock.  There  isn’t  any  doubt  in 
my  mind  but  that  a  good  egg-producing 
flock  that  has  the  vitality  to  produce  is 
going  to  make  their  owner  some  money. 
The  scarcity  of  real  good  quality  of  good 
producing  stock  is  going  to  make  the  de¬ 
mand  very  brisk,  and  the  prices  very 
good.  My  advice  to  poultry  breeders 
would  be  to  cull  closely,  unload  all  the 
undesirable,  and  keep  those  fowls  only 
that  are  good  representatives  of  high- 
standard  quality.  Eggs  are  going  to  be 
high  this  Winter  in  all  markets.  There 
is  going  to  be  a  great  demand  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  and  the  poultryman  who  has 
them  is  going  to  reap  a  nice  financial 
profit  above  the  cost  of  feeding. 

Illinois.  c.  p.  scorr. 

By  all  means  cull  out  all  unprofitable 
hens.  Be  quite  severe  in  this;  with  the 
present  high  prices  of  feed,  and  about 
normal  price  for  eggs,  it  is  only  the  best 
producers  that  can  make  profit.  Even  at 
present,  with  high  feed  prices,  it  does 
not  pay  the  poultryman  to  stint  by  un¬ 
derfeeding  or  purchasing  feed  of  poor 
quality.  This  would  mean  cheating  him¬ 
self  in  the  end  by  low  production,  also 
poor  condition  of  fowls;  this,  too,  would 
have  bad  effects  on  your  next  year  breed¬ 
ers,  by  producing  poor  offspring. 

While  we  are  purely  breeders  of  high 
record  performers,  we  have  to  use  these 
methods,  as  we  find  every  dollar  we  earn 
is  made  by  careful  thought  and  hard 
work,  and  find  it  is  not  a  get-rich-quick 
occupation,  so  cannot  understand  how  the 
average  poultryman  can  make  a  profit  if 
loose  and  careless  methods  are  employed. 
Our  advice  is.  know  your  flock,  know  the 
value  of  your  feed,  know  the  best  and 
most  economical  methods  of  keeping  your 
best  in  prime  condition.  Such  poultry- 
men  can  usually  weather  out  bad  seasons. 
The  present  outlook  will  spell  disaster 
to  many  a  careless  poultryman. 

New  Jersey.  fred  warren. 

I  feel  very  optimistic  regarding  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  of  the  poultry  industry. 
Although  feed  is  excessively  high  right 
now,  it  cannot  remain  so  for  long,  as 
there  is  one  of  the  heaviest  crops  of 
corn  and  wheat  the  country  has  known 
just  ahead  of  us. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  present  high 
prices  are  due  more  to  artificial  prices 
more  than  to  actual  supply  and  demand. 
With  fewer  eggs  in  storage  than  usual, 
with  many  people  bound  to  sell  off  their 
hens  on  account  of  the  immediate  high 
prices  of  feed,  I  believe  we  are  going  to 
see  within  the  next  six  months,  attrac¬ 
tive  egg  prices  which  will  allow  their 
production  at  a  substantial  profit,  even 
in  spite  of  the  high  costs  of  production, 
and  within  the  next  year,  with  feed  prices 
back  to  normal  or  below,  I  cannot  see 
anything  but  exceptionally  attractive 
conditions  for  the  man  who  stays  with  his 
hens.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS. 

Rhode  Island. 

This  past  season  has  been  the  worst  I 
have  known,  and  I  feel  quite  discouraged. 
However,  uot  nearly  the  normal  number 
of  pullets  has  been  raised  throughout  the 
•country  this  year  and  rising  feed  prices 
lias  caused  a  heavy  and  unusually  early 
marketing  of  hens.  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  eggs  will  go  higher  this  Winter  than 
in  several  years,  and  that  egg  and  chick 
business  will  be  better  next  Spring  than 
in  a  long  time.  My  own  Fall  business  in 
the  sale  of  breeders,  hens  and  cockerels, 
has  opened  finely,  much  better  than  any 
year  I  have  known  yet.  My  own  point 
of  view,  of  course,  is  that  of  a  breeder 
instead  of  a  commercial  market  egg  pro¬ 
ducer.  I  am  so  confident  of  the  coming 
year  that  I  am  expanding  in  every  way 
my  finances  will  permit,  w.  H.  b.  Kent. 

New  York. 

I  believe  that  for  the  poultrymen  who 
can  increase  their  flocks  for  the  coming 
season  there  will  be  a  good  profit,  as  the 
high  price  of  feed  and  the  low  price  of 
eggs  will  force  many  of  the  small  poul- 
frymen  out  of  the  business.  Those  who 
have  the  capital  to  carry  them  over  will 
make  a  good  profit.  I  find  that  many 
poultrymen  and  farmers  who  have  been 
keeping  only  a  few  hundred  have  been 
selimg  off  their  stock  rather  close  this 
season,  as  the  market  on  poultry  has  been 
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good  considering  the  number  that  have 
been  marketed  in  the  past  two  months. 

Owing  to  the  above  conditions  I  look 
for  a  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  eggs 
a  little  later  in  the  season,  and  as  mar¬ 
ket  for  baby  chicks  was  rather  slow  this 
past  Spring  I  believe  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  pullets  for  the  laying  of 
early  Fall  and  Winter  eggs.  This  should 
also  tend  to  make  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  eggs  this  season  as  well  as  a  shortage 
of  hatching  eggs  next  Spring,  and  for 
this  reason  I  believe  there  will  be  a  good 
season  for  the  poultrymen  who  can  in¬ 
crease  their  flocks.  With  this  theory  in 
mind  I  am  going  to  increase  my  flock 
from  100  to  300  more  birds  than  I  have 
been  keeping  in  the  past,  or  in  other 
words  increase  from  900  to  1,200  layers, 
and  also  keep  over  about  250  choice 
cockerels  to  sell  as  breeders  in  the  early 
Spring. 

I  have  just  been  advised  that  there 
would  be  a  drop  in  feed  prices  in  the 
near  future,  and  if  this  drop  comes  the 
outlook  will  be  that  much  brighter  for 
the  poultrymen,  as  well  as  for  all  who 
have  to  buy  their  feed.  The  price  of 
feed  this  year  over  the  price  the  same 
date  last  year  is,  wheat  30  cents  and 
oats  15  cents  per  bushel  higher,  and  the 
following  ground  feeds,  per  cwt.,  higher  : 
Cracked  corn  55e,  bran  10c,  flour  mid¬ 
dlings  20c,  cornmeal  55c,  ground  oats  40c. 
and  meat  meal  10c  per  cwt.  higher.  These 
prices  are  all  retail,  and  in  loads  of  one 
ton  or  over  are  delivered  free. 

The  price  of  eggs  compared  with  the 
price  the  same  date  last  year  is  from  5 
to  6c  per  dozen  higher,  with  many  of  the 
stores  selling  storage  eggs,  as  they  are 
unable  to  get  enough  eggs  from  the 
farmers  for  their  trade.  H.  N.  CONNER. 

New  Jersey. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

(Continued  from  Page  1279) 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.20@$0.21 

Hood  to  prime  . 14  ®  .19 

Culls  . 08®  .12 

LIVE  STOCK 


Calves,  best,  100  lbs.  .  . .  $13.00@$14.50 

Lower  grades .  7.00®  9.00 

Sheep  .  3.0Q®  4.50 

Lambs  .  12.00(3)  13.50 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu . $0.75@$1.00 


Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 10®  .27 

Cabbage,  bbl . 75®  1.00 

Carrots,  bu . 75 to]  1.00 

Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate.  .  1.25®  3.75 

L.  I.,  crate  .  1.00®  3.25 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 75®  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 75®  2.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 90®  1.00 

l  ettuce,  2-dozr.  crate  .  1.00®  2.25 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  1.50(3)  3.50 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.25 (a!  2.00 

Parsley,  100  bunches .  1.00'®  1.50 

Peas,  bu .  1.50(0)  4.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .....  1.00®  2.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00®  2.50 

Spinach,  bu . 50®  1.00 

Squash,  bu .  1.00(6)  1.25 

String  beans,  bu.  •. .  1.00®  2.25 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.00(3)  3.50 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  .  1.25(3)  3.25 

Watercress,  100  bunches  . . .  2.50 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $2.75@$2.85 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack  .  1.25(3)  2.25 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1.25 ®  1.30 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00(3)  2.25 

FRUIT 


Apples,  bu . $0.75®$3.00 


Barrel  . < . 2.25(3)  6.00 

Peaches,  6-till  carrier  .  1.00(3)  2.75 

Bushel  basket  . : .  1.00(3)  4.50 

16-qt.  basket  . 65(3)  1.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 06(3)  .10 

Figs,  fresh,  qt . 08(3)  .15 

Raspberries,  pt . 08(3?  .12 

Huckleberries,  qt . 12(3)  .22 

Muskmelons,  bu . 2.00 ®  3.00 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket . 75(3)  -00 

Pears,  bbl . 4.00(3  8.50 

Plums,  4-qt.  basket . 30(3)  -45 

Crab  apples,  12-qt.  basket..  .50(3)  .85 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay— No.  1,  Timothy  .  .  .$27.00®$2S.00 

No.  2  .  24.00(3)  26.00 

No.  8  .  22.00(3)  23.00 

Straw — rye  .  18.00(5?  20.00 

Oat  .  14.00®  15.00 


Cost  of  Trap-nesting 

Trap-nests  should  cost  about  75  cents 
more  than  the  plain  nests.  They  will  last 
as  long  as  any  person  would  ever  trap- 
nest  hens.  One  good  man  can  trap  about 
1.000  hens  when  they  are  laying  well. 
We  trap  about  1,000  pullets,  and  have 
been  trapping  for  eight  years.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  costs  us  about  $1  each  to  trap- 
nest  pullets.  GEO.  S.  RAYNOR. 

New  Jersey. 

How  much  do  trap-nests  cost?  The 
cost  varies  with  the  construction  ;  before 
I  built  mine  I  bought  a  set  of  three  for 
$2,  made  after  the  Storrs  contest  trap- 
nest,  though  not  an  exact  copy.  I  showed 
it  to  a  carpenter,  who  said  he  could  not 
duplicate  it  for  less.  The  trapping  fea¬ 
tures  of  my  own  trap-nests  are  simply 
doors  swung  on  hay  wire,  with  trigger 
and  stops.  I  made  them  at  odd  times  and 
do  not  know  just  what  they  cost.  Given 
the  nests,  which  were  there  as  ordinary 
nests,  the  triggers  and  d«ors  cost  about 
8  cents  per  nest.  I  had  them  cut  by  a 
neighbor  who  has  a  small  wood-working 
shop.  I  could  rig  about  30  nests  in  a 
day,  so  they  were  not  a  very  expensive 
proposition.  How  long  do  trap-nests 
last?  There  is  nothing  about  them  to 
wear  out.  Nests  such  as  I  have  require 
occasional  readjustment,  but  should  last  a 
long  time.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  the  same  traps  have  been  used  for  a 
dozen  years  in  the  egg-laying  contest  at 
Storrs.  It  might  be  said  that  to  anyone 
who  is  contemplating  trap-nesting,  a 
dozen  years  is  a  long  time.  How  many 
henS  can  one  attendant  trap  when  devot¬ 
ing  his  entire  time  to  it?  This  also  de¬ 
pends  on  the  man  doing  the  trapping. 
As  hens  lays  little  morning  and  night,  the 
trap-nest  attendant  would  probably  feed 
them,  as  well  as  trap  them.  Where  the 
flock  is  in  fair-sized  units  a  man  ought  to 
take  care  of  1,000  hens.  He  might  not  be 
able  to  keep  up  with  his  job  in  very  hot 
w  ather  when  the  traps  need  to  be  visited 
often.  FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN. 

Connecticut. 


Poultry  House  Floor 

We  have  a  henhouse  that  never  had 
any  floor  in  ;  always  kept  the  hens  on  the 
ground  ;  now  are  planning  on  putting  in 
cement.  What  do  you  think  about  this? 
Will  the  hens  do  well  on  cement,  if  kept 
covered  with  litter  all  Winter?  What 
is  tli e  best  way  to  force  hens  in  Winter? 

New  York.  c.  G. 

Concrete  makes  a  very  desirable  poul¬ 
try  house  floor,  being  rat  proof  and 
easily  cleaned.  It  should  have  a  good 
covering  of  litter,  as  any  floor  should. 
Hens  should  be  forced  only  by  proper 
feeding  and  care,  combined  with  the  use 
of  artificial  lighting,  if  they  are  not  :o 
be  used  the  following  Spring  as  breeders. 

M.  B.  D. 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets  For  Sale  Hor[?yWaoofi 

strains.  Fr.  e  range  stock.  Ready  to  lay,®  S2.50. 
Selected  Cockerels,  @  #5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Elmvlew  Farm  0.  II.  1'iMII'K  New  Haven,  Vermont 


Pure  Barron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

out  of  imported  sires  whose  dams  have  records  of  268  to 
289  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Cockerels,  S3. 50  to  *5;  Pullets, 

$8  up.  IMne  Hurst  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Hoyal,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE-  100  April  Hatched  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Bred  from  our  own  trap-nested  hens.  $  1 .76  each. 
WERNER  BROTHERS  -  Mt.  Marion.  N.  Y. 


n«t1/,in  nice,  12-we  e  k  s-o  1  d 
rllllcTS  B.  Rocks.  $1.10  apiece 
PAUL  KUHL 


S.C.W.  Leghorns 

Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


CHICK.S  C.  O.  D. 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 83.25  86.00  811.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.00  9.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _  2.25  4.00  8.00 

IOO56  Del.  Guar.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73,  McAlisterville.  Pa 


YEARLING  HENS  and  PULLETS 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price,  $1  each.  High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying 
strains.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport.  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


1  5c.  Rocks  and  Wyandottes. 
Mixed,  12c;  Hens,  82.50. 

S.  W  KLINE  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

E.  P.  Baldwin  -  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt. 

. $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

.14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.  . . ,  . 

.10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

.10 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt.  . . , 

. . .  . 

.29 

Butter,  best  . 

.$0.49(3? 

.50 

Cheese  . 

.38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.  .75(3) 

.80 

Gathered  . 

.  .50(3) 

.65 

Fowls  . 

.  .40(3) 

.45 

Roasting  chickens  . 

.  .50® 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . ■ . 

.  .35  ® 

.40 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.  .45® 

.55 

Peaches,  doz . 

.  .25® 

.30 

Honeydew  melons,  each  .  .  . 

.  .35® 

.50 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.  .30® 

.40 

Potatoes,  lb.  • . 

.  .02® 

.03 

String  beans,  lb . 

.  .10® 

.15 

Onions,  lb . 

.  .06® 

.08 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.  .10® 

.15 

Cabbage,  lbc . 

.  .05® 

.06 

Cucumbers,  each  . 

.  .05® 

.10 

Corn,  doz . 

.50 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  ^•^or^Ye^nffi; 

$1.25.  E.  R.  HUMMER  -  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  t1f1tom‘L*IeactedhreedAe?s. 

Large,  vigorous  pullets,  $2  each.  NEIL  MORTON,  Liroton,  N.Y. 


C  fi  While  I  Ptrhnrnc  Ap,il  hatched.  Bred  by  Storrs 
0.  U.  iTIlilC  LcgllUriib  College  experts.  Selling  entire 
flock  $1.75  to  $2.  C.  H.  CHUBB  Palenville,  N.  Y 


Barron-Wyckotf  Leghorn  Pullets  r“?ge.ldkiik  rlde 

Dandies.  $1.25  each.  Wm.  D.  Seidel,  Strawberry  Ridge, Fa. 


Wkitn  WuonrlnHoo  3  00()  Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pul  lets- 
Vf  IlllC  TiydlluUllco  Catalogue.  Special  price  on  Year!, 
ing  Hens,  BOWDEN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


SC.  Brown  &  Eng.  W  Leghorns.  332-egg.  Trapnested. 
•  Pedigreed  stock.  Cat.  VERA  FULTON,  B  98.  6alfipolis,  Ohio 


ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big,  husky,  farm  raised  cockerels  and  pullets  bred  for 
vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  Re¬ 
duced  prices  to  November  1st.  Catalog  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  R.  36  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Selling  my  entire  flock,  both  Exhibition  and  Utility 
stock.  State  your  wantsand  get  my  price  before  you  buy 
elsewhere.  CedarHIII  Poultry  Farm.North German*. irn, N.Y. 


Pirrannc  Good  Breeders.  25  to  85  centa'each. 

ngCUII5  Blasell  I  386  Brook  Ave.  Bronx,  N.Y. 


Hens  Lay  Better 


and 

When  You 

Feed  Them 

FOS-FOR-US 

Give  your  birds  plenty  of 
minerals  to  get  the  best 
results.  Phosphorus  gives 
vigor,  vitalizes  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system,  builds  bone, 
and  renders  proteins 
more  available.  Lime  is 
necessary  for  egg  shells 
and  for  bone  building. 


Pay  Better 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate-Lime  Qrit 

contains  22%  tri-calcium 
phosphate,  70%  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime.  A  hard,  sharp 
soluble  grit.  Three  sizes 
—  coarse,  medium,  fine. 
Sold  in  100  lb.  bags. 


international  Jlqricultural  Corporation 

COLUMBIA,  TENN. 

BRANCHES  IN  EIGHT  CITIES 

M anufacturers  of  International  Fertilizers 


fi 


I  I  Coarse  Q  Medium  Q  Fine. 
Name _ 


Town. 


.State. 


BUY  A  BAG 
T  O-D  A  Y 


International  Agricultural  Corporation 
Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  and  literature. 
Quote  me  prices  on _ 100  lb.  bags 


ANALVSI* 

DffY  HAM  I 

\  rARRONATE  Of  UMB  70*SL 

K,  "Slcium  phosphate  2! lift 
uSuWliW  TO  lOMPlPHOSHMUC® 
«JS  MUWK  PHOSPHORUS)  1 

manukctureo  m 


C2UJMBIA.TINN. 
<€> 


UNITED 


MAGIC  BROODER 


The  only  brooder  with  a  gas  cham¬ 
ber.  Kumons  for  high-grade  con¬ 
struction;  large  coal  capacity;  non- 
clinker  grate;  top  and  bottom  draft 
regulation;  improved  thermostats; 
slide  for  cleaning  smoke  flue.  The 
Magic  is  positively  chill-proof,  fire¬ 
proof,  gas-proof  and  dependable. 

Grows  chicks  at  a  proflt.  Sold  on 
30  days  guarantee.  Write  for  free 
catalogue. 

Write  for  particulars  about  our  new 
roof  pipe.  A  wonderful  invention. 

AGENTS  WANTED  Catches  all  condensation  above  roof. 

BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


YOUR  HENS  Need  meat  scraps  in 


Ideal 


order  to  grow  and  lay 

Meat  Scraps 


are  carefully  selected  and 
properly  prepared  so  as  to 
increase  egg  production. 
Guaranteed  to  produce  more 
eggs  or  we  will  refund  your 
money — you  are  to  be  the 
judge.  Write  for  prices. 


IDEAL  RENDERING  COMPANY,  North  Wales.  Pa' 


Poultry  Advocate  ?  /ft  25c 

32nd  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  monthly  by  na¬ 
tionally  known  expert  poultry  writers.  Send  today  for  1 
yr.  trial  sub.  or*  yrs.  for  $1.00  and  free  premium  offers. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Production  Bred  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  high  production  31  years.  New  York  State 
Certified,  7  years.  Trapnested,  pedigree  hatched,  4 
years.  Our  breeding  standard  is  long  lived  liens,  4  to 
5  lbs.,  chalk  white  eggs,  24  to  28  oz„  per  dozen,  two 
hundred  or  more  per  year.  Breeders  free  from  impor¬ 
tant  breed  defects.  Fifteen  hundred  layers.  Three 
thousand  wingbanded  chickens  from  proven  parents 
farm  reared  annually.  Stock  for  sale.  Circular. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  33,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


P»  TJ  Ij  Xj  E  T  S 

Bred  for  egg  production  from  my  contest'‘IN-GOLD  ” 
strain,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  stock.  Won  2nd  place  at 
Ottawa,  3rd  at  Storrs,  1921,  Also  other  high  show¬ 
ings.  A  postal  for  prices  and  description. 

OTSEGO  LEGHORN  FARM  Hartwick  Seminary.  N.Y. 


Choice  Cockerels 

from  directly  imported  Barron  Strain,  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  with  pedigrees  of  272-314.  Large,  husky, 
farm  range  grown  birds  March  hatched,  82  to  84 
each.  10  first  choice,  830.  Shipped  on  Approval. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  250-egg  trapnested  pedigreed  stock 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Mar. 
hatch,  82.50;  April  hatch,  82  each.  These  pul¬ 
lets  will  prove  layers  and  not  boarders.  Will  ship 
any  amount  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD  Box  51  Waltham,  Mass, 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  PulIets  Oockerels 

April  hatched — Cornell  Fired — Milk  fed — Free  range,  hun¬ 
ky  birds,  from  selected  high  producing  hens.  $2  each  ; 
14  weeks  old,  $1.50.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Year¬ 
ling  hens.  Excellent  breeders  at  bargain  prices. 

A.  L.  KIFF  -  Hammondsporl.  N.  Y. 


400  Farm  Range 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Matured  Pullets 

at  $1.50  each.  YATES  FARMS.  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Tancreed  Strain.  From  dams  with  records  of  270 
to  297  eggs.  Fine,  strong,  vigorous  birds.  Free  range 
Price.  $2  50  to  $5.  J.  F.  &  It.  K.  LOCKE 


Vineland,  N.  J. 


Phone  53 


R.  3 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

April  and  May  Pullets  SSItSST,”;  r,™  7.T'.Xa 

stock.  8 L. 50  to  82.25,  according  to  age  and  ma¬ 
turity.  Penny  &  Gordon,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorns, 
Young  strain,  April 
hatched,  free  range 
grown,  $2  each.  About  ready  to  lay,  $2  25  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N  J. 


PULLETS 


April 


■**»**c  a-cyiiurfi  ruiieis 

hatched,  heavy-laying  Barron  strain.  Free 
range  grown.  82  each. 

FREDHEOER  Sayville,  L,.  I.,  N.  Y. 


sale  500  April  Hatched  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Well  developed.  From  heavy  laying  strains. 

Tarbell  Farms  .  amithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

600  mam*,ap,"l White  Leghorn  Pullets, Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  y>en  45  leading  New  York  State  contest. 
Also  300  March-April  Bock  Pullets,  Cockerels. 

Jules  F.  Francals  Wouthampfon  Beach,  L.  I.  N.Y. 

sale  1,500  cTmI  white  leghorn  pullets 

Hatched  April  3  and  28th,  Free  Range  and  no  culls. 

CLEARVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Cooperttown,  N.  Y. 


sale  Three  Hundred  Cockerels,  White  Leghorns 

Grade  A,  Puritas  Springs  Farm's  Strain,  230-267-Egg.  $2 
each.  Improve  your  strain  with  these  birds. 

Mount  Kemble  Poultry  Farm  Morristown,  N  J. 


Barred  Ttoolr  Bullets 

10  to  12  weeks  old.  $1  each  ;  14  weeks,  $1.25.  100  S.  C. 

White  Leghorn  pullets,  10  to  12  weeks,  $|  each.  100  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  pullets,  6  to  8  weeks,  «5o  each.  Cash 
must  be  sent  with  orders.  Shipments— Express  Collect. 

Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm  -  Flomlngton,  N.  J. 


true" Barred  Rock  Pullets 

Wonderful  values  at  reduced  prices.  FIRE  destroyed 
our  laying  house,  forcing  us  to  sell  our  entire  year's 
output  of  pullets  at  once.  Write  for  circular  and 
bargain  prices.  PIONEER  ORCHARDS.  Hancock,  Maryland 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Contest  records— Storrs  270,  Michigan  264,  Vineland 
251,  Breeding  liens,  cocks,  cockerels.  Catalogue. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  G'azenovia,  New  York 


White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets  strocd; 

This  season's  pens.  WALTER  SCHEDLER,  West  Coincide.  N.  1. 


TRAPNESTED  IARRE0  ROCKS.  Bred  16  years.  Vigorous breed- 
I  ing  c’k’ls,  hens  Circ.  f res.  A.  1.  SEARLES.Rsi  N, Milford, N. H. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  National  Vigilance  Committee  of 
New  York  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  the 
Rica  Company  scheme  of  1658  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  which  has  already  been 
exposed  in  this  department.  The  pro¬ 
moter  is  the  same  individual  who  was 
behind  the  American  Music  Publishing 
Company  fraud  which  has  been  analyzed 
in  Publisher’s  Desk  several  times.  An¬ 
other  fake  of  the  same  sort  is  the  New 
England  Music  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Country  people  should  beware  of 
advertisements  in  local  and  mail  order 
papers  offering  work  at  home  of  any 
kind.  Particularly  those  offering  pay  for 
addressing  envelopes,  mailing  circulars, 
etc.,  are  the  rankest  kind  of  petty  swin¬ 
dles.  Those  who  may  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  details  of  those  fake  schemes 
can  secure  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  by  ad¬ 
dressing  National  Vigilance  Committee, 
383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  The 
organization  is  doing  valiant  work  in 
exposing  such  frauds  and  prosecuting  the 
offenders. 

On  August  10  I  sent  two  coops  of 
fowls  to  Paul  E.  Cullen  &  Co..  1020 
Springwood  Ave.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
and  I  have  written  them  twice  asking 
them  to  send  me  pay  for  them,  and  my 
coops,  as  they  agreed  to  do,  but  they  do 
not  answ’er.  Can  you  help  me  get  this? 
It  amounts  to  about  $28.18.  E.  H.  c. 

New  York. 

.  Here  is  another  contemptible  fraudu¬ 
lent  game  exactly  like  the  Orange  Prod¬ 
uce  Company  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  which  is 
now  under  fire  with  the  postal  inspectors. 
The  puzzle  which  we  have  been  trying 
to  solve  for  years  is  this,  and  maybe  our 
readers  can  enlighten  us  on  it.  “Why  do 
the  farmers  take  such  pride  and  joy  in 
raising  poultry  and  producing  eggs,  and 
then  donate  them  to  the  pirates  and 
swindlers  of  the  poultry  and  egg  markets, 
who  exist  by  merely  living  by  their  wits, 
and  their  cleverness  in  staying  just  one 
jump  ahead  of  the  sheriff?” 

Will  you  look  up  the  Mutual  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.?  Their  rep¬ 
resentative  is  making  a  very  liberal  offer 
to  sell  Bufton’s  Cyclopedia,  four  volumes, 
and  agree  to  furnish  for  10  years  loose 
leaves  and  loose  binders  of  all  important 
happenings.  It  look  to  me  like  a  big  un¬ 
dertaking  for  them  for  $39.50.  and  I 
would  like  very  much  to  know  if  they  are 
reliable.  E.  H.  F. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  know  the  Mutual  Publish¬ 
ing  Co..  Kansas  City.  No  such  concern 
is  listed  in  Bradstreets.  We  never  heard 
of  Bufton’s  Cyclopedia  but  the  name  is 
quite  suggestive.  We  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  10-year  service  and  “loose 
leaf”  service  turned  out  to  be  “bluff.”  At 
any  x’ate  we  would  advise  country  people 
to  beware  of  signing  orders  for  an  un¬ 
known  cyclopedia  of  an  unknown  publish¬ 
ing  house. 

Will  you  tell  me  something  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  U.  S.  School  of  Music, 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York?  I  intend 
taking  a  piano  course  from  them  by  mail, 
but  thought  it  wise  to  ask  your  advice 
concerning  them  before  entering. 

New  York.  J.  w.  s. 

We  have  many  inquiries  of  this  sort 
during  the  year.  The  authorities  we 
have  consulted  on  the  music  subject  agree 
that  instrumental  or  vocal  music  cannot  be 
successfully  taught  by  mail.  The  Ruraj. 
New-Yorker  does  not  accept  any  corre¬ 
spondence  school  advertising,  and  has  re¬ 
peatedly  refused  to  consider  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  this  so-called  school  of  music. 

“You  do  not  need  to  know  anything 
about  knitting  by  hand,  as  the  Gearhart 
Knitter  does  this  almost  as  soon  as  you 
take  it  from  the  box.  In  fact  we  guar¬ 
antee  you  will  master  the  knitter  quickly, 
or  we  shall  offer  to  take  it  back  and  re¬ 
fund  its  price  promptly  to  you.” 

We  can  interpret  the  above  paragraph 
from  the  circular  letter  of  Gearhart 
Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Clearfield.  Pa.,  in 
no  other  way  than  as  a  guarantee  to  re¬ 
fund  the  price  should  the  purchaser  be 
unable  to  operate  the  knitter.  Some  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  a  way  of  interpreting  a 


“guarantee”  one  way  before  the  sale  is 
made  and  another  way  after  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  money  is  received.  We  reported 
one  case  two  weeks  ago  where  the  cus¬ 
tomer  received  the  machine  last  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  she  hasn’t  received  the  refund 
yet.  Another  subscriber  received  refund 
of  part  of  the  purchase  price,  and  con¬ 
sidered  herself  lucky.  Can  any  reader 
find  anything  in  the  above  “guarantee” 
about  refunding  part  of  the  purchase 
price? 

Complaints  have  come  to  the  Better 
Business  Commission  that  salesmen  are 
active  in  several  parts  of  the  city  in  so¬ 
liciting  subscriptions  to  magazines  on  the 
representations  that  they  are  securing 
scholarship  to  college  for  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  subscriptions.  In  several  cases 
prospects  have  been  told  that  the  sales¬ 
man  was  referred  and  recommended  to 
them  by  mutual  friends,  when  later  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  prospect  showed  such 
representations  to  be  false.  Description 
of  one  of  these  solicitors  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  police. 

BUFF AI.O  BETTER  BUSINESS  COMMISSION. 

The  above  bulletin  on  fake  subscrip¬ 
tion  agents  confirms  what  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  said;  that  subscription  agents 
claiming  to  be  working  their  way  through 
college  are  frauds.  There  may  be  ex¬ 
ceptions  but  the  rule  holds  good.  This 
class  of  subscription  agents  do  not  rep¬ 
resent  publishers  but  are  employed  by 
subscription  agencies. 

The  enclosed  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery 
Company’s  advertisement.  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
is  good  looking,  but  the  trouble  is  that  I 
did  not  find  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Permit 
me  therefore  to  ask  for  your  guidance. 
Is  it  safe  to  have  dealings  with  this  com¬ 
pany.  and  do  you  think  that  the  story 
told  is  at  all  reliable?  Or  would  you  ad- 
wise  to  ignore  the  proposition?  I  shall 
greatly  appreciate  your  advice  and  follow 
it.  H.  p. 

Florida. 

There  is  no  need  of  explanation  to 
readers  of  Publisher’s  Desk,  as  to  why 
knitting  machine  advertising  does  not 
appear  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  enclosed  by  the  subscriber  is  a  full 
page  taken  from  October  issue  of  Pic¬ 
torial  Review.  It  tells  in  a  very  appeal¬ 
ing  manner  the  story  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Unger  who  it  is  claimed  made  $70  a 
month  for  a  period  of  37  or  a  total  of 
$2,538.50  with  the  use  of  an  auto  knit¬ 
ter.  We  are  not  questioning  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  story  but  we  have  many  re¬ 
ports  from  women  who  have  purchased 
this  and  other  knitting  machines  who 
are  unable  to  operate  them  and  the  re¬ 
sult  to  them  is  that  they  have  lost  the 
$65  or  $70  put  into  the  machine.  It  is 
pertinent  that  some  of  the  high-class 
woman’s  magazines  will  no  longer  ac¬ 
cept  knitting  machine  advertising  sold 
under  this  work-at-home  scheme. 

I  am  coming  with  a  complaint  against 
the  Consolidated  Grain  Company,  1400 
Broadway.  New  York  City.  I  sold  them 
five  cars  of  good  Timothy  hay  at  $24.50. 
less  freight.  I  did  not  claim  this  to  be 
No.  1  Timothy.  I  shipped  one  car  June 
27,  1923.  with  draft  attached  for  $217.09. 
They  telegraphed  demanding  a  $2  re¬ 
duction  or  $34.29,  because  the  hay  had 
been  rejected  on  account  of  grade.  The 
hay  was  all  that  I  claimed  for  it.  but  as 
it  had  dropped  in  price  in  the  market,  I 
feel  they  took  advantage,  and  I  had  no 
other  way  but  to  accept  it.  My  bank 
wired  an  allowance  of  the  reduction,  and 
I  was  credited  with  $182.80.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  27.  they  sent  me  a  statement,  and  did 
not  give  me  credit  for  the  $34.29,  but 
charged  me  with  $20.32  additional.  I 
have  written  them  a  number  of  times  and 
asked  them  to  send  me  this  $34.29,  but 
I  can  get  nothing  out  of  them.  e.  b. 

Ohio. 

The  Consolidated  Grain  Company 
failed  to  respond  to  our  letters.  We  sent 
a  registered  letter  to  their  address  which 
they  received,  but  immediately  afterward, 
we  were  advised  by  the  Post  Office  that 
they  had  moved  to  253  Broadway.  We 
followed  the  matter  up  with  them  there, 
but  could  not  locate  them  as  they  seemed 
to  have  no  definite  hours  for  appearing 
at  the  address.  Now  the  office  at  253 
Broadway  is  closed,  and  they  have 
moved,  and  left  no  address.  For  fear 
they  will  turn  up  at  some  other  address, 
we  are  publishing  this  record  so  that  our 
readers  will  not  suffer  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence  when  they  have  hay  to  dispose  of. 


“So  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
‘murder  while  insane’?”  “They  couldn’t 
do  otherwise;  the  murderer  confessed  to 
the  crime  and  insisted  that  he  was  in  his 
right  mind  when  he  did  it.” — Buffalo  Ex¬ 
press. 


SPEE 


Master  of 
Rural  Transport 


'  I  'IME-SAVING  travel  combines  with 
sureness  of  performance  to  make  the 
Speed  Wagon  most  faithfully  serve  the 
rural  owner. 

Keen  understanding  of  the  farmer’s  haul¬ 
age  needs  shows  in  every  phase  of  Speed 
Wagon  design  and  manufacture.  Mighty 
power,  brute  endurance,  pneumatic  tires, 
moderate  chassis  weight,  driving  simplicity, 
load  capacity, — 

All  are  embodied  so  that  stall-free  opera¬ 
tion — anywhere,  anytime  and  with  any 
load — becomes  a  fact. 

Only  the  Speed  Wagon  has  the  Speed 
Wagon’s  combination  of  economy-making 
features,— moderate  price,  remarkably  low 
operating  costs  and  long  lasting  qualities. 
However  figured,  the  Speed  Wagon  saves 
more  and  earns  more  than  any  other 
commercial  car  built. 


Capacity,  500  to  2500  pounds.  Twelve  standard  bodies 
—  open  and  closed  cabs.  Chassis  price  $  1 185  at  Lansing. 
More  than  100,000  in  operation.  Designed  and 
manufactured  in  the  big  Reo  shops, — not  assembled. 


N^IjEO  JVtOTOI\  CAIj  COMPANY. 


Lansing,  Michigan 


TAXIDERMIST 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GAME  AND  DEER  HEADS  MOUNTED 
BY  EXPERTS  AT  REASONABLE  CHARGES 

Established  <896. 

GEORGE  H.  LESSER 

Johnstown  •  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
-  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


POSTS 


B.R.RA1L 

SECTION 

T'STEEL 


ARROW 


■Zinc Insulated 


AMERICAN  -  ROY  At  -  ANTHONY 


Of  air 

farm  needs^ 
fence  is  the 
foremost 
ecessitv. 


gj  =J| 


Drive  Like  an  Arrow 


Anchor  Like  a  Rock 


For  better  protection,  longer  service  and  lowest 
yearly  cost,  ask  your  dealer  for  Zinc  Insulated 
Fences  and  Arrow  Tee-Steel  Posts. 

Zinc  Insulation  means  40%  to  100%  more  gal¬ 
vanizing — longer  life  fence. 

Arrow  Tee-Steel  Posts  are  built  like  a  rail¬ 
road  rail.  Stronger  and  sturdier.  Big  split¬ 
wing  arrow  anchor  roots  solidly  iqto  the 
ground.  Easy  to  drive. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Dallas  Denver 


Boston 


Dallas 


Denver 


TIMER 


Different  and  better— the  glass 
hardened  sliding  shoe  and  raised 
contacts  give  correctly  timed  hot 
sparks,  every  90  degrees,  break¬ 
ing  down  the  oil  film;  increases 
mileage,  ends  timer  troubles 
forever. 

Average  life  16,000  miles.  Sturdy 
and  strong.  Can’t  short-circuit. 

Good  for  Fordsons,  too  ! 

HY-POWER  MFG.  CORP’N,  Dept.  D,  Mt.  Vernon,  H.  V. 


Hy-Power  Timers 
are  on  sale  at  all 
dealers.  If  not  in 
stock  send  deal¬ 
er's  name  and 
order  from 
our  factory. 

(West  of  the 
Rockies  and 
Canada 
$1.25.  For 
eign  Coun 
tries,  $1.50) 


1 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 


For  Sale  in  Car  Lots 


Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 
only.  Inspection  a  1 1  o  w  e  d. 


W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


HA.Y  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  No  2  Timothy,  light  anti  heavy  clover 
mixed,  first  and  second  cutting  alfalfa.  Also  oat,  ivheat, 
rye  straw.  Baled  Shavings.  Ask  for  delivered  prices. 
SAMUEL,  DEUEL,  -  Pine  Plains,  N.Y- 


Plitar  Anntao  ULnInd  Car  load  lots.  State  price. 

bluet  Apples  ndlUBU  STEPHEN  Reynolds,  South  Korwiik.  conn. 

.FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BESTWAY  for  CleaningThem 
THE  BESTWAY  MFG.  CO.  Aberdeen,  Maryland 


Farms 

and 

Estates 


Farm  and  Estate  Services 

Managed  and  equipped;  effici¬ 
ency  applied.  Help  furnished 
for  every  agricultural  position. 
Tenants  procured.  Proper¬ 
ties  listed  for  sale  and  tolease. 
Reports.  Surveys. Accounting, 


C.  DRYSOALE  BLACK  &  COMPANY 
( Agricultural  Engineers  ) 

90  West  Street  and  140  Cedar  Street 
?Phone,  ltector  6700  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  eacli  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  iollowing  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant,  not  afraid  of  long  hours;  per¬ 
manent  position,  state  age,  weight,  nationality, 
wages  expected,  etc.  LONE  OAK  POULTRY 
FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable,  capable,  .willing  married 
man,  at  once  or  later,  experienced  in  general 
farming,  dairying  and  machine  milking;  wages 
$40  a  month  and  10  per  cent  of  milk  checks 
year  round  from  dairy  of  24-30  cows;  wife  to 
keep  house,  and  may  have  poultry  in  enter¬ 
prise.  N.  C.  CHRISTIANSEN,  Almond,  N.  Y. 


FARM  help  and  milkers;  we  invariably  have  a 
place  for  steady  worker  looking  for  permanent 
job  as  dry-band  milker,  teamster  familiar  with 
up-to-date  machinery,  farm  hand  or  gardener’s 
assistant;  best  wages  to  competent  men  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  STRATHGLASS 
FARM,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  single  man  to  Work  on 
dairy  farm;  man  familiar  with  thoroughbred 
Holstein  work  desired  but  not  necessary;  only 
man  with  good  habits  will  be  considered;  ex¬ 
cellent  working  condition  and  good  pay;  will 
pay  railroad  fare  if  man  proves  satisfactory. 
Address,  A.  HUNTER  WILLIS,  National  Foun¬ 
dry  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  to  run  my  farm,  good  wages 
and  good  treatment;  3  cows,  hens,  horses, 
not  a  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  5920,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  for  farm  work;  steady; 

state  wages  and  particulars.  A.  E.  BERVY, 
East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  truck  farmer,  live 
on  farm;  sober;  references  required.  E.  G. 
PARKER,  R.  F.  I).  1,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  of  good  character  to  assist 
with  cooking  for  8  adults  and  with  house¬ 
work;  someone  who  appreciates  good,  comfort¬ 
able.  modern  home;  state  salary  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  5921,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work,  on  a  farm,  with  modern  conveniences. 
Address  MRS.  ROGER  PENNOCK,  Medford, 
N.  J. 


WANTED— Married  man  as  assistant  to  herds¬ 
man  on  purebred  Holstein  farm  producing 
grade  A  milk;  must  be  good  general  farmer; 
permanent  position  for  right  man;  give  ref¬ 
erences.  C.  J.  WORBASS,  Brewerton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman,  married, 
on  commercial  poultry  plant  of  3,000  White 
Leghorns;  must  be  progressive  and  not  afraid 
of  long  hours;  permanent  position;  five-room 
cottage  unfurnished;  give  wage  and  all  particu¬ 
lars  in  letter.  D.  W.  GLASSER,  Woodbury, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man,  milking,  general  farm 
work,  boarding  help;  excellent  house,  partly 
furnished,  plumbing,  electricity;  splendid  high 
school  in  village.  FAIR  WEATHER  FARMS, 
New  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cook  for  boys’  school  at  .$75  per 
month  and  maintenance;  if  married  husband 
$65  to  $75  according  to  ability;  no  children  or 
tobacco.  SUPERINTENDENT,  County  School, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Men  of  good  appearance,  age  25  to 
35  years,  as  uniformed  officers;  must  have 
knowledge  of  horses;  salary  $1,500  to  begin. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRE¬ 
VENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS,  50 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Reliable  middle-aged  woman  as  cook 
and  working  housekeeper  in  private  family 
where  other  maids  are  kept;  all  modern  conven¬ 
iences;  references  required.  MRS.  JOHN  E. 
CALHOUN,  Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married,  middle-aged  man,  one  that 
is  neat  about  bis  work,  to  take  care  of  700 
hens,  three  cows,  two  horses  and  do  other 
farm  work  when  time  permits,  in  lieu  of  a 
four-room  house  on  State  road  with  farm  priv¬ 
ileges  and  $50  per  month,  with  chances  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  a  man  who  can  produce  results; 
give  references.  FRANK  PLATZER,  Stone 

Ridge,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  lady  desires  married  couple. 

witii  experience,  to  do  all  housework  for  all 
year  around  country  house;  Swedish  preferred; 
must  like  the  country;  excellent,  references  essen¬ 
tial.  BOX  221,  Washington,  Conn. 

Situations  Wanted 

SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
purebred  cattle,  producing  and  retailing  fancy 
market  milk,  construction  work,  handling  men, 
buying  and  selling;  will  furnish  high-class  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  5840,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

OROHARDIST  and  tree  surgeon,  general  care 
of  fruit  and  shade  trees:  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  5895,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Opportunity  as  farm  manager,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  all  farm  and  stock  opera¬ 
tions,  farm  machinery,  tractor  and  automobile; 
reliable,  married,  American,  30  years  old. 
JOHN  RONNER,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 

FARM  superintendent  wants  position;  college 
graduate,  39,  small  family;  experienced; 
purebred  stock,  farm  account,  fruit  and  farm 
crops;  handling  help  efficiently;  references 
given.  ADVERTISER  5898,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  specialty  Guernsey  cattle;  devel¬ 
oped  two  famous  herds;  successful  advanced 
registry  work;  world’s  record;  showing;  100  bac¬ 
teria  milk  production;  farm  business  develop¬ 
ment;  capacity  from  help;  record  spotless; 
American;  married;  35.  ADVERTISER  5915, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  game  keeper  or  poultry- 
man  bv  experienced  man;  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  5899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GAME  PRESERVE  SUPERINTENDENT  —  Ex¬ 
perienced  forestry,  gardening,  farming,  stock, 
poultry  raising,  fish  and  game  propagation,  con¬ 
struction;  open  for  position  charge,  preserve, 
club  or  estate;  locate  any  part  United  States  or 
Canada.  ADVERTISER  5922,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced  desires 
place  as  working  manager  on  private,  commer¬ 
cial  or  institution  plant;  best  of  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5923,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  in  the  country  as  child 
nurse,  by  a  refined,  educated  young  woman; 
New  York  State  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5924, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-GARDENER  and  estate  working 
manager  of  proven  ability  seeks  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5926,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A-l  TEAMSTER,  farmer;  29,  single,  sober.  C. 
BRYANT,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Place  to  work  on  small  farm  next 
Winter.  W.  B.  GROVER,  Leon,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  aged  24,  desires  position  on 
large,  modern,  White  Leghorn  plant;  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
plant.  ADVERTISER  5927,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FRUIT  and  poultryman,  American,  married,  30, 
position  as  manager  on  commercial  plant  or 
private  estate;  references  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5931,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  middle-aged,  no  children;  wife  good 
plain  cook,  no  laundry;  man,  experienced  with 
poultry,  vegetables,  flowers  and  lawns,  no  cow; 
capable  to  take  care  of  gentleman’s  place;  per¬ 
manent  where  efficiency  and  honesty  is  appre¬ 
ciated;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  5935, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HONEST,  trustworthy,  sober  man  wants  take 
care  of  farm  where  owner  lives  In  city. 
HENRY  HORNUNG,  95  Wooster  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED — Work  on  poultry  farm,  good  home 
preferred  to  high  wages;  experienced,  good 
reference.  G.  MORRISON,  119B  Norfolk  Ave., 
Itoxbury,  Mass. 

MARRIED  man,  no  children,  general  farm  work 
with  experience  in  dairy;  $65,  usual  privi¬ 
leges;  chance  to  advance.  P.  0.  BOX  264, 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  with  a  thorough  com¬ 
mercial  experience  of  12  years,  wants  a  job. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5936,  care  Rural  New- 
YORKER. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  31,  long  successful  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  management  of  large  plant; 
present  employed.  EBERHARDT  FAIRMOUNT 
FARM,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

ORCHARD  manager  wants  position  by  Jan¬ 
uary  1  as  manager  or  foreman  of  large  com¬ 
mercial  orchards;  excellent  references,  present 
Owner  has  sold  the  place;  have  had  the  short 
course  in  agriculture  and  life  experience  on 
fruit  and  general  farms;  Protestant,  married 
with  3  children ;  New  Jersey  preferred  or  fur¬ 
ther  south.  ADVERTISER  5937,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  gardener  and  caretaker 
of  private  place  for  middle-age,  married  man; 
can  furnish  good  references.  H.  H.  SHAFER, 
117  North  Highland  Ave.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  German,  well  experienced,  wants 
work  on  a  poultry  farm;  state  wages  with 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5938,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  energetic  and  reliable,  experi¬ 
enced  in  general  farming,  machinery,  etc.; 
specialty,  poultry,  backed  by  State  institute 
training,  wants  position  on  a  large  gentleman’s 
farm;  German,  40;  wife  experienced  business 
manager,  no  children,  first-class  references; 
state  wages.  B.  G.  RECHENBERG,  State  In¬ 
stitute,  Farmingdale,  Xj.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Farms  Por  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — 206-acre  farm;  50  acres  timber;  35 
Holsteins;  17  Lakenvelders;  team,  wagons, 
sleighs,  hand  tools,  farm  machinery,  milker,  100 
tons  hay.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


SUITABLE  home  for  retired  business  man  or 
country  physician  in  small  village  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  sale  at  a 
sacrifice.  E.  C.  ROGERS,  Executor,  Hudson 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


WILL  sell  80-acre  Connecticut  farm;  fine  build¬ 
ings,  11  cows,  2  horses,  chickens,  machinery 
and  crops  included;  $7,000,  terms.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5880,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  by  an  experienced  farmer, 
farm  fully  equipped,  near  high  school.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5894,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT— 40  to  60-acre  farm  within 
50  miles  of  New  York  City  with  option  to 
buy.  ADVERTISER  5903,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


200  ACRES,  dairy  or  general  farm,  shares;  40 
miles  New  York,  6  miles  Morristown,  N.  J. ; 
implements,  horses;  prefer  man  with  stock; 
write  particulars,  age,  family,  and  what  you 
have;  splendid  proposition  for  right  man.  DR. 
DOBIE,  545  West  111th  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  142  acres,  in  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J. ;  good  buildings,  easy  access  to 
two  railroads;  land  produces  big  crops;  will  be 
priced  to  sell.  ADVERTISER  5916,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

75  ACRES,  general  purpose  farm,  good  soil  lo¬ 
cation.  alone  or  equipped;  owner.  E.  B.  WIL¬ 
KINS,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARM,  2  or  4  acres,  8-room  house, 
all  improvements;  best  location  in  Vineland. 
Address  EMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


WANT  TO  SELL  my  200-acre  farm  in  Central 
New  York  State;  good  soil,  good  buildings, 
good  location;  bargain  for  right  man.  G.  A. 
FLICKER,  110  Kenworth  ltd.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  RENT — 140-acre  dairy  farm,  machinery, 
splendid  location.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  farm,  159  acres,  11- 
room  house,  running  water,  large  woodlot,  30 
acres  level  meadow,  free  from  stone,  hay  In 
barn;  $3,000,  $1,500  cash.  OWEN  JOHNSON, 
Chester  Depot,  Vt. 


WANTED — 10  to  25-ucre  farm  suitable  for 
chickens,  within  75  miles  from  New  York; 
Putnam  county  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5917, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUCCESSFUL  poultryman  desires  to  rent,  with 
option  to  buy,  modern  poultry  farm  near  a 
large  city.  GEORGE  WILSON,  1117  Sullivan 
St.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Separately,  two  farms;  one  a  dairy 
farm,  the  other  a  chicken  and  truck  farm; 
they  are  situated  between  Morris  Plains  and 
Mount  Tabor,  N.  J.,  on  the  Dover  State  road; 
best  prices  for  products  in  the  country;  close 
market;  each  has  a  modern  house  for  large  fam¬ 
ily,  and  modern,  comfortable  farm  buildings; 
reasonable  rent;  long  lease.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER.  5919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserv¬ 
ing  boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years; 
this  is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the 
co-operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York 
State  only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU, 
415  Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  RENT — Modern  six-room  bungalow;  ten 
acres;  Washington  35  miles;  $25  per  month. 
MRS.  MASON,  Gainesville,  Va. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  Westchester  County. 

near  White  Plains  preferred,  place  located 
near  lively  road;  please  send  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  A.  TASKA,  151  Ave.  A,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms  near  Malone,  N.  Y.: 

crops  included  if  sold  before  October  15;  13 
acres  potatoes,  18  acres  grain,  hay,  etc.  C.  It. 
PLUMB,  Bangor,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM,  103  acres,  9  Holstein-Guemsey 
cows,  2  horses,  over  100  fowls,  10-room  house, 
property  in  excellent  condition,  splendid  crops; 
only  .$7,000,  part  cash.  W.  LUTZ,  Nassau, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  dairy  farm,  91  acres; 

in  A-l  condition;  inspection  invited;  near 
Summer  resort;  terms  if  desired;  possession  at 
once;  call  or  write  for  particulars.  DEWEY 
MERENESS,  Ow'ner,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  of  208  acres,  partnership  disposal, 
buildings  alone  worth  $15,000  ;  75  acres  of 

level  land,  orchard,  sheep,  cows,  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  horses,  all  tools  and  machinery, 
Fcrd  truck;  sold  $1,000  wortli  of  vegetables  on 
Pittsfield  market  this  year;  will  sell  every¬ 
thing  including  45  tons  hay,  206  bushels  oats, 
125  buckwheat,  for  $11,006,  part  cash.  LIGHT- 
BODY-HOWES,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to .  purchase  farm  or  poultry  plant 
stocked  fully  as  going  concern;  New  Jersey 
preferred,  on  following  terms:  taxes,  improve¬ 
ments,  expenses  and  hired  labor  paid  out  un¬ 
divided  returns  from  farm,  balance  2/3  to  pur¬ 
chaser,  1/3  to  owner;  if  1/3  does  not  pay  5  per 
cent  on  investment  purchaser  will  make  up  the 
difference;  gain  in  value  of  realty,  would  di¬ 
vide  equally;  am  capable  farmer;  what  have  you 
to  offer?  ADVERTISER  5925,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  or  woman  with  $1,500  to  $2,000 
to  invest  in  well  established  poultry  plant; 
main  highway,  30  miles  from  New  York;  full 
particulars  on  application.  ADVERTISER  5928, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  home  and  farm,  choice  locations, 
close  village,  near  city,  bargain.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAI.E — Farm  of  26  acres;  good  house, 
large  barns,  plenty  of  fruit;  near  State  road, 
two  miles  from  city  of  Middletown,  Conn. 
LINUS  BALDWIN,  Middletown,  Conn. 


5-ACRE  farm,  good  land  and  water,  center  of 
manufacturing  town;  buildings,  shade  and 
fruit  trees;  Fall  delivery.  M.  D.  ADAMS, 
Chester,  Conn. 


DESIRABLE  farm,  Central  Virginia,  117  acres, 
6-room  dwelling,  necessary  buildings,  good 
condition,  equipment  if  desired;  low  price,  lib¬ 
eral  terms;  write  for  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Buy  or  rent  small  farm,  7-20  acres, 
by  November  1;  New  Jersey  or  Southern  New 
York;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  5934,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  or  lease  with  option  to  buy, 
a  small  farm,  2  to  10  acres,  within  50  miles 
of  New  York  City  on  busy  State  or  county 
road;  must  have  large  house;  mention  price 
and  lowest  cash  demand  in  first  letter.  C.  II. 
K.AHLER,  142  Grand  Ave.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  fully  equipped  poultry  farm  to 
rent  or  to  run  On  share  basis;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5939,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 720-acre  stock  and  grain  farm,  good 
buildings,  running  water,  400  acres  tractor 
worked,  100  acres  saw  timber;  2 Vi  miles  to 
shipping  point,  7  miles  to  city  of  22,000;  stock, 
tools  and  crops,  $22,000,  or  will  divide,  terms. 
H.  P.  LESTER,  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. 


GROCERY  STORE  for  sale,  situated  in  the  city 
of  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y.,  about  85  miles  west 
of  New  York  City,  on  the  Erie  railroad,  also  on 
Delaware  River;  not  less  than  $4,000  down. 
Enquire  of  WM.  BULLIVANT,  Owner,  39 
Orange  St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE1 — 102  acres,  dairy  and  poultry  larm, 
8  miles  from  Poughkeepsie;  silt  loam  soil, 
yields  big  crops  hay  and  grain;  good  buildings, 
wood,  fruit,  plenty  of  water;  price  and  terms 
reasonable.  T.  J.  OWENS,  Route  1,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  Connecticut,  small  farm,  about 
10  acres,  on  main  highway.  ADVERTISER 
5932,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE1 — Long  Island  farm,  east  end,  125 
acres,  two  dwellings  for  2  or  3  families, 
about  10  outbuildings;  at  a  sacrifice.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5940,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


110-ACRE  Delaware  county,  large  house  and 
barn,  henhouses,  running  water  to  same,  $2,- 
000.  ADVERTISER  5941,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

i - 

WANTED-— Poultry  farm  with  good  buildings 
on  State  road;  good  house  with  some  improve¬ 
ments;  give  price  and  terms.  BOX  223,  Tonally, 
N.  J. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  bur  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid.  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  you  one  them  ? 
Please  send  remittance  with  order.  It.  W. 
WIND,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  clover,  $7.80;  buckwheat. 

$6;  40  lbs.  clover  $5.60,  buckwheat  $5,  here; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  third  zone,  clover  $2, 
buckwheat  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


APPLE  GRADERS,  2,  for  sale;  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  JOHN  R.  SARLE,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  extracted,  $7.80  per  60-lb.  can; 

buckwheat,  $6;  clover  comb  honey,  $5.50  for 
24  sections:  buckwheat,  $4.50;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

i _ 

FOR  SALE — A  steam  portable  saw  mill,  capac¬ 
ity  5,000  ft.  a  day;  all  equipped  ready  for 
business;  Buckeye  engine;  reason  for  selling, 
no  logs  to  saw.  O.  G.  BRIAN,  Dykemans,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  witii 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  ami 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent;  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Rnquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  quart,  $1:  gallon,  $3,  delivered.  BAR¬ 
CLAY.  Riverton.  N.  J. 


HOME-MADE  chocolate  fudge,  50  cents  pound; 

remittance  with  order;  money  order  preferred. 
SADIE  BLUBAUGII,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Box  171, 
Frostburg,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Gold  skin  sweet  potatoes  to  my 
friends,  and  new  ones  to  form  I  offer  at 
$3.75  per  bbl. ;  hampers,  $1.50.  F.  E.  LOOMIS, 
East  New  Market,  Md. 


WANTED — Chestnut  timber,  state  quantity,  lo¬ 
cation,  price.  ADVERTISER  5918,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHUNK  HONEY,  finest  quality,  comb  and  ex¬ 
tracted,  in  same  can;  5  lbs,,  $1.50  prepaid. 
WESLEY  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


WANTED — A  corn  busker  and  shredder,  In  good 
condition;  address  with  particulars,  S.  W. 
HUFF,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup;  in  1-gai. 

cans,  $2.25;  in  %-gfU.  cans,  $1.15;  in  one- 
quart  cans,  60c;  choice  new  Vermont  maple 
sugar,  in  5  or  11-lb.  pails,  30c  per  pound ;  in 
2,  4,  8  or  16-ounce  cakes,  35c  per  pound.  JAY 
T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


WANTED — Real  old  postage  stamps  for  cash. 

Write  COLLECTOR,  18  Hewlett  St.,  Water- 
bury.  Conn. 

- - 

WANTED — -Second-hand  trailer  for  Dodge  auto¬ 
mobile;  must  be  in  fine  condition  and  cheap. 
G.  D.  TILLEY,  Darien,  Conn. 


CAN  USE  one  or  two  cars  of  good,  clean  oat  or 
wheat  straw;  quote  price  delivered  to  Moun- 
tainville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  S.  R.  LEWIS, 
Mountainville,  N.  Y. 

i- - — - 

WANTED — 10,000-egg  Buckeye;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  WEGNER,  Newfield,  N.  J. 


BEEKEEPERS  instruction  booklet.  explains 
thoroughly,  free.  ARCO  SPENCER  CO., 
West  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

- - , - — 

FOR  SALE — Very  reasonable,  Colt  carbide-gas 
lighting  svstem,  with  fixtures;  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  E.  C.  HURLBURT.  Freedom,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— -One  S.  D.  Blue  Hen  Incubator,  con¬ 
sisting  of  14  standard  sections  rated  10,080 
eggs;  perfect  condition  with  all  equipment,  etc. 
BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two 
5-lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails,  $4>.25,  de¬ 
livered  into  third  zone;  buckwheat,  10c  per  pail 
less.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 12-gauge  Remington  shot  gun,  $35; 

may  exchange  for  first-class  rabbit  hound. 
PH  BRANDMEIER,  4690  Bertha  PL,  Glen¬ 
dale,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tory;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  Floor-Covering  Event  of  the  Year! 

For  the  first  time  in  two  years,  genuine  nationally  advertised  Gold-Seal 
Congoleum  Art-Rugs,  By-the-Yard  and  Rug-Border  will  be  offered  at  special 
bargain  prices.  This  nation-wide  Sale  comes  just  at  the  time  when  women 
everywhere  are  putting  their  homes  in  readiness  for  winter.  It  gives  every  woman 
the  opportunity  to  place  these  richly  colored,  labor-saving  floor-coverings  in 
every  room  of  her  home  at  a  real  saving  in  money. 

If  you  have  used  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rugs  you  know  their  beauty  —  their 
remarkable  money  and  labor-saving  features  —  and  you  cannot  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  bargains  that  the  special  prices  represent.  If  you  have  not  yet  had 
Congoleum  in  your  home,  you  should  see  what  beautiful,  sanitary,  and  practical 
fioor-covering  you  can  buy  for  amazingly  little  money. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  Congoleum  Rugs — the  warmth  and  artistry  of 
their  colors — cannot  be  appreciated  from  this  advertisement.  You  must  see  the 
rugs  to  realize  how  beautiful  your  floors  can  be  made  at  such  small  cost. 

Don’t  Miss  This  Opportunity 

All  the  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  offered  in  this  Sale  is  fresh,  new  goods.  All  of  it 
carries  the  famous  Gold  Seal  pledge  of  “  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Your  Money 
Back.”  For  your  own  protection,  don’t  fail  to  look  for  the  Gold  Seal!  It  is 
pasted  on  the  face  of  the  patterns. 

Reffiember  that  these  reduced  prices  are  in  force  October  6th  to  11th  only. 
Wherever  you  may  live  you  will  find  a  Congoleum  dealer  near  you.  Don’t 
delay.  After  Saturday  evening,  October  11th,  regular  prices  will  be  reinstated. 


Beautiful ,  Harmonious  Patterns.  Con¬ 
goleum  patterns  are  the  most  distinctive  you 
can  imagine.  There  are  elaborate  effects 
for  living-room,  dining-room  and  bedroom  — 
simple  designs  for  kitchen  and  bathroom. 

Easily  Cleaned.  No  tiresome  sweeping  or 
beating  as  with  old-fashioned,  woven  floor- 
coverings  —  a  damp  cloth  quickly  removes 
every  speck  of  dust  and  dirt. 


Waterproof  and  Greaseproof.  The  firm, 
sanitary  surface  is  waterproof  and  rotproof. 
Even  grease  can  be  wiped  up  in  a  jiffy. 

Need  No  Fastening.  Congoleum  Rugs  lie  flat 
and  will  not  curl  at  the  edges  or  corners.  No 
tacks  or  cement  are  ever  required. 

Economical.  Congoleum  Rugs  at  regular 
prices  are  a  real  bargain.  At  these  special  prices 
they  represent  unusual  value. 


Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Philadelphia  New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 
Minneapolis  Atlanta  Pittsburgh  New  Orleans  London 


Dallas 

Paris 


Kansas  City 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


Gold  Seal 


(oNGOLEUM 

^  Mrt-Rugs 


Important  Warning  ! 

There  is  only  one  “Congoleum”  and  it 
is  identified  hy  the  Gold  Seal  pasted  o?i 
the  face  of  every  pattern.  The  name 
“ Congoleum ”  is  a  registered  trade  name 
and  the  exclusive  property  of  Congoleum 
Company,  Incorporated.  If  you  want 
“ Congoleum ”  be  sure  to  ask  for  it  by 
name  and  look  for  the  Gold  Seal. 


GOLD 

SEAL 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
‘  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  i 

REMOVE  SEAL  WITH 
DAMP  CLOTH 


**'  ‘9 to.  CONOOCEW** 


Pattern 
No.  323 


Pattern 
No.  552 
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Pattern 
No.  408 


Pattern 
No.  516 


Pattern 
No.  556 


Pattern 
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Indicating  Chevrolet  Quality 

Power ! 

•  i  •  *  •  -  ■  .  -■  •  -  .  .  .  ..  -  ••  ■  .  ,  ■  -  ■-  * 

Power  to  speed  over  the  steepest  hills  —  to  pull 
through  the  most  difficult  roads*  Endurance  that 
gives  dependable,  trouble-free  performance  and  long 
life.  Economy —the  greatest  in  any  automobile  engine. 

These  are  outstanding  characteristics  of  Chevrolet’s 
famous  valve-in-head  motor. 

The  Chevrolet  power  plant  includes  a  modern  3- 
speed  sliding-gear  transmission  with  hand  lever, 

Remy  electric  starter,  generator  and  ignition — water 
pump  to  insure  perfect  cooling,  and  oil  pump  for 
efficient  lubrication.  The  fuel  is  fed  by  a  modern 
vacuum  feed  system. 


This  is  the  type  of  construction  found  on  cars  far 
above  Chevrolet  in  price  and  it  is  a  fair  indication  of 
the  quality  to  be  found  in  a  Chevrolet  car  throughout* 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 

Largest  Producer  Lowest  Priced  Quality  Cars 


Superior  Roadster  $495 

Superior  Touring  »  510 

Superior  Utility  Coupe  640 

Superior  Coach  -  -  695 
Superior  4-Passenger  Coupe  725 
Superior  Sedan  -  -  795 


Superior  Commercial  Chassis  410 
Utility  Express  Truck  Chassis  550 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 


for  Economical  Transportation 


PRICES  OF  DE  LUXE  MODELS 
De  Luxe  Touring  .  $640 

De  Luxe  Coupe  .  775 

De  Luxe  Sedan  .  940 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 


Apple  Borers 

I  have  an  apple  tree  that  has  some 
kind  of  a  rot,  or  is  being  eaten  b,y  worms. 
I  find  a  little  hole  four  inches  from  the 
ground  that  goes  to  the  center  of  the  tree, 
then  toward  the  root..  The  cavity  is  an 
inch  below  the  ground  and  pretty  near 
to  the  core.  Do  you  think  I  can  save 
this  tree?  c.  J.  c. 

Probably  the  trouble  referred  to  is 
caused  by  the  round-headed  apple  tree 
borer.  The  best  way  to  check  it  is  to 
dig  the  borers  out  with  a  sharp  chisel.  In 
doing  so  something  of  a  wound  will  be 
made  but  this  may  be  helped  to  heal  over 
by  coating  it  with  a  little  gas  tar  or 
similar  antiseptic  healing  material.  Per¬ 
haps  a  simpler  method  in  this  particular 
case  would  be  to  squirt  a  teaspoon  of 
carbon  bisulphide  into  the  hole  in  the 
tree  and  then  plug  the  opening  with  soft 
clay  or  a  chew  of  gum.  If  C.  J.  C.  will 
refer  to  the  July  12th  number  of  The 
P-  N.-Y.  he  will  find  a  more  extended 
discussion  of  this  borer  on  page  9S4 
with  further  suggestions  for  control. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Exterminating  Mole 
Crickets 

What  is  the  best  way  to  exterminate 
mole  crickets?  i.  s.  A. 

Bucharest,  Rumania. 

It  will  probably  never  be  possible  to 
completely  exterminate  any  insect  pest, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
bers  of  an  insect  so  that  its  ravages  may 
be  satisfactorily  checked.  Although  mole 
crickets  are  not  common  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  therefore  not  important 
pests  here,  yet  one  species,  Scapteriseus 
didactylus,  which  has  been  introduced 
into  our  Southern  States  from  the  West 
Indies,  is  proving  a  serious  enemy  of 
truck  crops,  and  in  some  instances  of 
pastures  and  lawns. 

Poison  bait  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
effective  material  for  fighting  this  mole 
cricket.  A  bait  made  of  1  lb.  of  Paris 
green,  25  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  and  three 
finely  chopped  oranges  or  lemons  should 
prove  attractive  to  the  crickets.  The 
bran  and  Paris  green  are  thoroughly 
mixed  while  dry,  and  then  moistened  with 
water  until  the  bran  sticks  well  together. 
The  finely  chopped  fruits  may  then  be 
added,  with  a  little  molasses  to  sweeten 
the  mixture.  This  bait  may  be  placed  in 
handfuls  near  the  plants  being  damaged, 
or  it  may  be  scattered  more  or  less  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  infested  area.  The  method 
of  distribution  should  be  suited  to  the 
conditions  of  infestation.  In  the  South¬ 
ern  States  cottonseed  meal  has  been  used 
with  success,  instead  of  wheat  bran. 

In  Georgia,  the  eggs  of  the  mole  crick¬ 
et  are  laid  in  the  ground  between  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April  and  the  middle  of  June,  and 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  con¬ 
trol  has  been  to  plow  the  infested  area 
two  or  three  times  between  these  dates. 

,  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Bronze  Birch  Borer 

W  have  a  very  large  and  beautiful  sil¬ 
ver  birch  tree  on  our  front  lawn.  It  has 
started  to  lose  its  foliage  at  the  top,  and  I 
notice  that  almost  all  white  birch  trees 
start  to  die  this  way.  We  are  very  much 
worried,  and  any  advice  you  can  offer 
will  be  greatly  appreciated.  R.  M.  P. 

The  bronze  birch  borer  is  responsible 
for  the  death  of  many  fine  white  birches. 
The  destruction  is  especially  frightful  be¬ 
cause  the  trees  destroyed  are  frequently 
single  specimens  on  estates  or  in  parks, 
valued  for  their  beauty  and  their  general 
effect  in  a  landscape  scheme.  The  insect 
emerges  as  a  beetle  in  May  or  June,  and 
lays  eggs  in  crevices  of  the  bark.  These 
eggs  hatch  and  the  larvse  work  in  the  tree 
and  emerge  as  beetles  the  following 
Spring.  The  tree  dies  from  the  top  down, 
gradually  deteriorating  until  it  finally 
dies  in  a  year  or  two.  Reddish  or  rusty 
brown  spots  are  conspicuous  on  the  white 
bark  of  the  tree,  and  ridges  develop  over 
the  burrows.  Cutting  with  a  knife  will 
reveal  the  burrow's. 

Trees  that  are  so  badly  infested  as  to 
show  dead  tops  should  be  cut  down  and 
burned  before  the  beetles  emerge  in  May. 
Tree  specialists  recommend  making  the 
destruction  of  badly  infested  trees  a  com¬ 
munity  measure,  so  as  to  lessen  the  pos¬ 
sible  spread  to  neighboring  trees. 

H,  B.  T. 


‘‘This  radio  is  a  wonderful  means  of 
reaching  the  public.”  “It  has  its  disad¬ 
vantages,”  commented  Senator  Sorghum. 
“If  you  happen  to  say  something  you 
want  to  take  back  next  day,  there  isn’t  a 
chance  to  come  Jut  and  say  the  interview 
was  garbled.” — Washington  Star. 
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Can  you  advise  me  as  to  what  effect  an  early  frost 
iii  the  corn  belt  would  have  on  the  live  stock  prices  this 
Fall  and  next  Spring?  My  situation  is  as  follows:  I 
raise  grapes  and  canning  crops,  keep  no  dairy  at  all, 
but  have  10  acres  of  good  hard  corn.  I  expected  to 
put  it  in  silo,  buy  feeding  steers  this  Fall  to  feed  this 
silage,  roughage  and  hay  that  I  have.  I  do  not  expect 
that  there  would  be  any  particular  profit  in  these  steers 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  feed,  but  would  have  the 
manure  for  my  work.  That  was  the  way  I  figured  when 
I  planted  this  corn.  Present  indications  are  that  this 
corn  will  mature  in  good  shape,  and  I  am  wondering  if 
it  would  not  pay  me  to  pick  the  corn,  run  the  stalks 
into  the  silo,  buy  heifers  or  dry  cows  coming  fresh  in 
the  Spring  to  work  this  fodder  into  manure,  and  sell 
at  least  a  part  of  this  corn. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  there  was  considerable 
soft  corn  in  the  corn  belt,  steers  would  be  used  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it ;  consequently  they  would  be  high  this  Fall 
and  fat  cattle  cheap  next  Spring.  Also,  if  corn  should 
be  a  failure  in  the  corn  belt,  my  corn  would  be  worth 

real  money,  and  as  this  has  been  the  worst  season  in 

this  section  in  years,  I  can  stand  a  little  profit  on 

something.  Grapes,  our  big  fruit  crop,  are  at  least  four 

weeks  late,  and  tomatoes,  our  big  canning  crop,  are 


beef  cattle.  In  the  extreme  western  territory  or 
range  district,  where  the  bulk  of  the  feeders  are  pro¬ 
duced.  pasture  conditions  have  been  unfavorable, 
and  rangers  have  been  forced  to  invade  new  feeding 
territories  at  a  greatly  advanced  season.  However, 
at  such  market  centers  as  Kansas  City,  Chicago  and 
Buffalo  the  price  of  good  feeding  steers,  particularly 
yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  has  been  comparative¬ 
ly  steady,  and  in  the  opinion  of  buyers,  correspond¬ 
ingly  high. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  SUGGESTED.— Getting  down 
to  a  solution  of  G.  B.  T.s  problem,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  corn  crop  should  be  harvested  in  case  it 
shows  evidence  of  maturing,  and  the  stalks  put 
through  a  silage  machine  and  into  the  silo.  Rather 
than  purchase  beef  steers  at  their  present  levels  it 
would  be  more  desirable  to  purchase  dairy  cattle, 


on  the  farm  and  fed  this  soft  corn  found  their  way 
to  market  during  the  month  of  September,  prema¬ 
turely.  They  were  thin,  poorly  grown,  and  literally 
forced  on  the  market,  due  to  the  fact  that  corn  was 
selling  locally  for  upwards  of  $1  a  bushel.  If  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  the  corn  belt  farmer  should 
keep  Ids  beef  cattle  and  hogs  on  the  farm  and  use 
them  as  agencies  for  converting  soft  corn  into  beef 
and  pork,  it  is  now.  This  all  would  indicate  that 
the  price  of  beef  cattle  and  hogs  in  the  Spring  will 
be  very  attractive,  and  necessarily  this  condition 
would  exist  if  early  frost  visited  corn  belt  terri¬ 
tory  during  September. 

PRICES  AND  PROSPECTS. — The  present  prices 
for  coarse  grains  have  a  wide  daily  fluctuation.  Cash 
corn  has  dropped  25  cents  per  bushel  within  the  last 
30  days.  Many  believe  that  the  shortage  in  the 


This  s hoics  the  dairy  calf  club  of  New  Boston,  N.  H .  as  they  (lathered  at  the  Farmers'  and  Home  Makers'  Week  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  at  Durham. 


practically  a  total  failure;  acres  and.  acres  of  them 
that  will  hardly  pay  for  the  plants  and  fertilizer. 

New  York.  G.  B.  t. 

NCERTAIN  PROSPECTS— There  is  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  in  corn  belt  territory  regard¬ 
ing  the  present  status  of  the  corn  crop.  The  sea¬ 
son  is  more  than  three  weeks  late,  and  a  killing 
frost  at  this  time  would  mean  a  great  deal  of  soft 
corn.  Again,  the  price  of  corn  as  established  in  the 
trading  centers  is  clearly  out  of  range  as  far  as 
client  prices  and  oat  prices  are  concerned.  Either 
wheat  and  oats  are  too  low  and  corn  is  too  high,  if 
we  are  to  base  our  price  standards  upon  the  aver¬ 
age  relationship  of  these  commodities.  In  eastern  ter¬ 
ritory  unusual  pasturage  conditions  have  made  avali- 
able  a  great  deal  of  green  succulent  feed,  and  dairy¬ 
men  have  been  prone  to  purchase  ingredients  or 
mixed  feeds  at  the  prevailing  prices.  The  mix-up,  so 
to  speak,  in  marketing  channels,  and  the  recent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  milk,  have  also  served  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  equilibrium  of  prices  as  they  apply  to  dairy 
products.  At  best,  which  means  a  very  late  frost, 
corn  belt  corn  growers  must  be  content  with  a  re¬ 
duced  yield  of  marketable  corn.  Soft  corn  can  be 
safely  fed  to  beef  cattle  and  hogs  during  the  early 
portion  of  the  Fall  season,  but  once  it  is  frozen  new 
complications  arise,  and  its  feeding  value  is  very 
greatly  reduced,  especially  as  a  source  of  feed  for 


either  dry  cows  that  would  freshen  in  the  Spring 
or  heifers  that  are  bred  for  their  first  calves,  so 
that  they  will  be  available  for  the  dairy  farmers 
when  they  ordinarily  purchase  fresh  cows,  and  use 
these  animals  to  use  up  the  rough  feed.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  in  a  great  many  sections  there  is  no 
regular  outlet  for  beef  cattle,  and  if  you  undertook 
to  feed  steers  it  would  mean  that  you  would  not 
only  have  to  feed  all  of  the  roughage  available  to 
these  animals,  but  they  would  have  to  be  finished 
on  grain.  Beef  cattle  that  have  been  warmed  up 
with  silage  and  roughage  and  coarse  hay  are  not  in 
demand  by  buyers  of  choice  beef.  Furthermore,  the 
dairy  cattle  would  do  very  well  under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  and  while  it  might  be  necessary  to  include 
some  grain  in  their  daily  rations,  the  amount  could 
be  very  greatly  restricted.  It  is  evident  from  this 
angle  that  you  would  stand  a  much  better  chance 
of  getting  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one  in  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  furthermore,  you  would  have  the  corn 
crop  to  sell  in  case  conditions  such  as  you  have  out¬ 
lined  develop. 

A  HOG  SHORTAGE. — There  is  another  situation 
that  is  a  determining  factor.  Throughout  corn  belt 
territory  there  is  an  estimated  shortage  of  25  per 
cent  of  breeding  and  market  hogs.  To  add  to  this 
shortage  it  has  been  estimated  that  fully  15  or  20 
per  cent  of  hogs  that  ordinarily  would  be  maintained 


crop,  as  well  as  the  lateness  of  the  crop,  has  been 
more  than  discounted  by  present  market  prices.  Yet 
the  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  firm  in  their  be¬ 
lief  that  the  season  is  later  than  it  has  ever  been 
known  to  be  in  corn  belt  territory  and  that  even  a 
late  frost  cannot  save  the  crop  and  insure  them  an 
average  yield.  So,  in  view  of  existing  conditions,  I 
am  sure  that  the  purchase  of  dairy  heifers  or  dairy 
cows  would  be  safer  and  far  more  profitable  in  this 
instance  than  would  be  any  attempt  to  buy  steers 
and  feed  them  out  for  the  New  York  markets.  You 
have  sized  up  the  situation  in  a  nutshell  when  you 
state  there  ought  to  be  a  silver  lining  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  clouds  that  have  hovered  over  your  territory 
and  restricted  the  income  that  ordinarily  would  come 
from  your  grapes  and  tomatoes.  Diversification  of 
crops  and  the  introduction  of  more  live  stock  such 
as  you  have  planned  is  a  step  that  could  be  wisely 
taken  by  more  farm  folks.  f.  c.  m. 


Here  is  the  Veteran  Binder 

WHEN  Grandfather  Hart  purchased  his  binder 
40  years  ago,  farmers  throughout  Southern 
Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  turned  out  to  see  this  re¬ 
markable  machine  as  it  drove  down  the  field  of 
waving  grain  never  missing  a  bundle.  This  binder 
owned  by  Jones  Brothers,  of  Ashtabula  County, 
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Ohio,  is  in  much  better  condition  than  the  average 
binder  of  five  years  of  age.  The  red  paint  is  still 
bright.  The  bolts  that  have  gripped  the  castings 
to  the  sturdy  wooden  braces  and  framework  are 
still  firm  in  the  wood.  Mr.  C.  A.  Jones  stands  with 
his  left  hand  on  the  large  wooden  box  which  held 
hall  after  ball  of  twine  during  the  43  years,  to  be 
exact.  From  40  to  50  acres  of  grain  were  cut  each 
year. 

The  beloved  Grandfather  Hart  has  passed  away 
fully  30  years.  The  binder  was  kept  carefully 
housed,  and  carefully  oiled.  The  table  is  five  feet  in 
length.  The  binder  was  built  by  artisans  of  the  past 
generation  skilled  in  grouping  wood  and  metal  into 
a  successful  machine.  Even  the  drive  wheel  is  wood 
with  a  steel  tire.  Mr.  Jones  is  replacing  two  or 
three  of  the  gears,  and  he  declares  it  will  do  as 
fine  a  job  of  binding  as  a  new  machine.  This  is 
without  doubt  the  oldest  binder  in  fine  serviceable 
condition  in  the  Middle  West,  and  was  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  binder  sold  in  Ashtabula  County.  w.  j. 


Helping  Teachers  in  New  Jersey 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  discussion 
of  the  rural  school  question  in  The  II.  N.-Y. 

This  question  is  very  interesting  to  me,  because  I 

« 

received  my  elementary  education  in  a  rural  school 
in  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  and  taught  a  rural 
school  in  the  same  county  before  going  to  college. 
That  was  just  previous  to  the  present  plan  of  rural 
school  supervision,  namely,  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  almost  no  supervision 
of  instruction  under  the  old  county  plan.  1  believe 
ic  is  a  sei-ious  question  whether  there  is  any  better 
supervision  under  the  present  plan.  1  refer  entirely 
to  supervision  of  instruction,  not  to  supervision  of 
supplies,  transportation  and  the  like.  ' 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  bring  out  in  this  letter 
is  the  good  work  that  is  being  done  in  New  Jersey 
among  the  rural  schools  under  the  county  super¬ 
visory  system.  The  county  superintendent  is  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  has  general  supervision  over  the 
schools  of  the  county.  He  has,  as  his  assistants, 
helping  teachers,  usually  women,  who  travel  from 
school  to  school  giving  aid  to  the  classroom  teacher. 
These  helping  teachers  are  chosen  for  their  skill  in 
the  classroom  and  for  their  devotion  to  the  profes¬ 
sion.  I  have  observed  this  system  at  work  now  fox- 
some  time,  and  I  must  say  that  it  is  the  most  efii- 

•J  _ 

cient  plan  I  have  ever  seen  in  school  work.  Some 
will  say  that  it  is  impractical  in  most  parts  of  New 
York  State  on  account  of  the  long  hard  Winters. 

I  do  not  believe  it.  1  think  there  are  superior  wo- 
men  teachers  in  rural  New  York  who,  if  they  were 
helping  teachers,  would  not  stop  very  often  on  ac¬ 
count  of  bad  weather.  1  know  of  such  teachers  in 
Vermont,  whei-e  the  weather  is  just  as  bad  and  the 
roads  worse. 

I  was  in  the  State  Department  of  Education  at 
Albany  for  three  years  visiting  rural  schools.  From 
what  knowledge  1  have  of  the  rural  schools  of  New 
York  I  believe  that  the  New  Jersey  plan  is  work¬ 
able,  and  that  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  present  plan.  I  know  there  are  many  good 
men  who  are  now  district  superintendents  in  New 
York.  I  know  these  same  men  could  do  vastly  more 
for  the  rural  schools  under  the  helping  teacher  plan. 

After  I  had  graduated  from  high  school  in  1909 
1  was  employed  to  teach  in  a  nearby  rural  school  the 
following  year.  At  mid-year  I  nearly  lost  my  job 
because  I  was  not  getting  good  i-esults.  If  I  had  had 
the  help  of  a  visiting  teacher,  one  who  had  been 
through  the  mill  and  made  good,  my  pupils  would 
ndt  have  lost  so  much  time  and  instruction.  I  rea- 
alize  that  teachers  as  a  rule  are  better  trained  now, 
but  I  also  know  that  most,  teachers  are  unskilled 
until  after  they  have  taught  a  few  years. 

I  do  not  believe  that  consolidation  to  any  extent 
will  ever  be  a  sxiccess  in  New  York  State.  There¬ 
fore  the  best  instruction  possible  must  be  brought 
to  the  pupils.  1  do  not  believe  there  is  any  better 
way  to  do  this  than  by  real  helping  teachers. 

New  Jersey.  c.  c.  hitciicock. 


Sweet  Clover  in  New  Jersey 

HE  Board  of  Agriculture  News  of  Sussex  Co., 
N.  J.,  has  a  description  of  the  Sweet  clover 
crop  grown  by  Mat  Haggerty : 

When  it  comes  to  Sweet  clover  we  have  to  award 
the  first  honors  to  Mat  Haggerty  of  Sussex  as  being 
the  leading  booster  for  this  crop  in  the  county.  He  has 
used  the  crop  for  both  hay  and  pasture.  The  first  time 
he  made  it  into  hay  he  took  34  loads  from  six  acres  of 
land,  and  a  few  weeks  later,  after  the  plants  started 
their  renewal  growth,  he  turned  on  his  cows  and  got 
some  excellent  pasturage  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 


This  field  was  sown  in  oats  and  Sweet  clover  foui- 
years  ago.  He  put  on  1,500  lbs.  of  ground  limestone 
to  the  acre.  The  Sweet  clover  seed  was  inoculated.  It 
takes  the  same  inoculation  as  Alfalfa.  After  oats  har¬ 
vest  the  Sweet  clover  came  on  with  a  fine  stand  and 
the  cows  were  pastured  on  it  during  the  Summer  and 
Fall. 

The  next  year  he  cut  the  Sweet  clover  for  hay,  mak¬ 
ing  a  point  of  cutting  high  so  as  not  to  ruin  the 
stand,  and  he  received  the  yield  of  hay  mentioned  above. 
For  three  years  he  cut  hay  from  this  field,  each  year 
pasturing  the  renewal  growth.  Last  Fall  the  field  was 
plowed  and  this  Spring  planted  to  corn.  The  corn 
shows  the  effect  of  the  Sweet  clover  in  building  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

Mat  says  he  got  as  much  good  roughage  from  this 
six-acre  field  as  from  half  the  remainder  of  his  farm. 
One  time  when  he  stopped  feeding  Sweet  clover  hay 
and  went  on  to  good  mixed  hay,  the  production  from  his 
30  cows  fell  off  a  can  of  milk  a  day.  The  first  time  he 
cut  the  field  the  plants  had  come  into  blossom  and  were 
a  little  too  far  advanced  for  best  results  for  hay.  The 
crop  was  coarse  and  stemmy.  He  was  somewhat  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  crop  and  did  not  think  it  would 
amount  to  much,  but  when  he  started  feeding  it  the  re¬ 
sults  showed  immediately  in  the  milk  pail,  and  the  cows 
cleaned  up  practically  the  whole  of  it,  stems  and  all. 

A  plan  used  by  some  growers  in  making  this  ci-op 
into  hay  is  to  pasture  the  second  year’s  growth  very 
early  in  the  Spring  for  several  weeks,  then  the  cows 
are  "taken  off  and  the  crop  allowed  to  come  on  for  hay. 
This  preliminary  pasturing  thickens  the  stand,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  stems  and  making  them  less 
coarse.  Early  pasturing  also  makes  the  date  of  hay 
harvest  several  weeks  later  when  there  is  better  hay¬ 
making  weather. 

The  gx-eatest  value  of  Sweet  clover,  however,  is  as  a 
pasture  and  soil  improvement  crop.  A  few  acres  in 
Sweet  clover  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  dairyman  in 
giving  him  very  early  pasture  of  high  feeding  value  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ahead  of  the  time  when  he  would  be  able  to 
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turn  the  stock  on  his  grass  pasture.  Sweet  clover 
wants  a  sweet  soil,  but  it  is  not  necessai-y  to  lime  as 
heavily  for  it  as  for  Alfalfa. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  little  pi-ejudice  against 
Sweet  clover  on  the  part  of  some  farmers  who  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  weed.  They  see  it  growing  in  waste 
places  like  ragweed  or  goldeni-od  and  conclude  that 
it  should  be  ranked  with  these  plants.  One  great 
recommendation  for  Sweet  clover  is  the  fact  that  it 
will  grow  under  such  hard  conditions.  It  is  as  rich 
in  nitrogen  as  Alfalfa  and  better  for  pasture,  and  if 
lime  can  be  reasonably  used  it  will  be  sure  to  im- 
prove  the  soil  on  any  farm. 


Lighting  the  Poultry  House 

We  have  just  installed  electric  lights  in  our  laying- 
houses,  and  have  transferred  the  new  pullets  to  these 
quarters  just  recently.  Could  you  furnish  us  with  any 
available  information  regarding  the  proper  amount  of 
light  to  furnish  these  pullets  to  maintain  a  50  per  cent 
egg  production  throughout  the  Fall  and  Winter  months, 
also  method  of  feeding  to  produce  this  result?  When 
is  the  best  time  to  use  the  electric  lights,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening?  If  used  in  the  evening  we  suppose  a 
dim  light  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  birds  to  find 
their  roosts,  after  the  bright  lights  are  turned  off.  Is  it 
possible  to  keep  the  birds  from  going  to  roost  even  with 
the  lights  on?  Even  now  darkness  coming  at  7 :30 
p.  m.  daylight  saving  time,  the  birds  go  to  roost  about 
one  hour  before  this  time.  We  heard  that  one  objec¬ 
tion  to  getting  the  birds  off  the  roost  in  the  early  hours 
of  Winter  days  is  that  this  is  really  the  coldest  part 
of  the  day.  We  have  heard  some  enthusiastic  reports, 
and  then  again  some  reports  just  opposite,  but  we  de¬ 
sire  to  use  the  lights  moderately,  and  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  which  can  be  expected.  W.  B. 

New  York. 

I  PREFER  .the  lights  in  the  morning.  While  it 
might  be  the  coldest  part  of  the  day,  the  pullets 
will  get  warmed  up  through  exercising,  sci-atching 
for  feed.  I  find  in  lighting  at  night  there  is  quite 
a  lot  of  trouble  to  get  the  birds  back  on  their 
pei-ches.  I  recommend  the  grain  and  mash  formula 
of  the  New  Jersey  egg-laying  contest.  Would  also 
suggest  mangels  or  sprouted  oats  not  less  than  four 
days  per  week,  and  warm  .water  during  the  cold 
weather  at  all  times.  If  any  of  the  pixllets  are  to 
be  used  as  breeders  use  no  lights,  huge  j.  hoehn. 
New  York. 

These  questions  are  answered  very  completely  by 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  State  Agricultural  College 
of  New  Jersey  at  New  Brunswick.  I  can  only  an¬ 
swer  vei*y  briefly,  as  there  is  so  much  to  be  said 
that  I  hardly  know  where  to  stai-t.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  best  results  wei*e  obtained  by  throwing 
on  the  lights  in  the  houses  between  S  and  9  p.  m. 


No  dimmers  are  required,  as  the  birds  are  all  back 
on  the  roost  at  9  p.  m.  We  feed  14  lbs.  of  grain  per 
100  birds,  2  lbs.  at  7  :30  a.  in.,  2  lbs.  at  4  p.  m.,  and 
10  lbs.  at  8  p.  m.  Dry  mash  is  in  front  of  the  birds 
at  all  times.  At  10  a.  m.  we  feed  a  small  quantity  of 
mash  mixed  with  buttermilk  (just  enough  to  make 
it  crumby).  This  stimulates  the  appetite  for  mash. 
At  2  p.  m.  we  feed  mangels  or  sprouted  oats.  We 
allow  the  birds  to  go  to  i-oost  at  their  regular  time, 
but  they  go  to  roost  hungry,  as  we  have  crowded  as 
much  mash  into  them  as  possible  during  the  day¬ 
light  hours;  then  when  the  lights  go  on  at  S  p.  m. 
they  rush  fi-om  the  x-oosts,  eat  their  fill  of  gi’ain,  and 
return  just  as  soon  as  they  ax-e  satisfied.  We  have 
had  Very  good  results  using  this  method.  We  have 
tx-ied  the  early  morning  and  evening  lights,  also 
morning  lights  alone,  but  this  method  has  proved  the 
best  for  us.  julia  j.  Arnold. 

New  Jersey. 

Thei*e  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  a  reasonable 
use  of  electric  lights  will  increase  egg  production 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  months,  especially  with 
Leghorns.  After  five  or  six  years  of  lighting  we 
have  discontinued  the  use  of  lights  on  all  stock  we 
use  for  breeding,  except  for  about  two  months,  be¬ 
ginning  January  15,  to  bring  the  birds  into  earlier 
production  when  the  eggs  ai-e  needed  for  incubation. 

An  hour  of  lighting  from  9  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  is 
sufficient,  and  whether  the  birds  will  be  maintained 
at  50  per  cent  px-oduction  during  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  stock  and  the 
skill  in  feeding  and  handling.  A  liberal  feeding  of 
grain  should  be  given  at  this  time,  and  the  birds  will 
feed  up  and  many  be  back  on  the  roosts  befox-e  the 
hour  is  up.  Lights  will  px-oduce  more  eggs  when 
eggs  are  high,  but  thei’e  is  a  serious  question  develop¬ 
ing  whether  we  can  secure  the  maximum  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  still  use  the  same  birds  to  repi’oduce 
high  quality  chicks.  a.  b.  hall. 

Connecticut. 

,About  13  hours  of  light  seems  to  give  best  results 
on  pullets,  either  morning  or  evening  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference.  They  should  have  all  the  grain  they  will 
eat  twice  each  day,  50  to  60  per  cent  cracked  corn  in 
the  grain  l-ation.  A  dim  light  may  be  used  at  night, 
and  it  is  possible  to  get  along  without  any  dim  lights. 
Do  not  think  that  pullets  must  run  around  like  mad 
because  the  lights  are  turned  on  if  they  feel  like 
staying  on  the  roosts.  Don’t  worry,  you  must  be 
lucky  to  have  good  pullets  to  avei*age  50  per  cent  all 
Winter ;  40  per  cent  would  be  good.  geo.  s.  raynor. 

New  Jersey. 

After  using  big  lanterns  for  a  year  or  two,  I  put 
in  a  small  lighting  plant.  This  gave  more  light  and 
was  better.  Last  year  a  power  company  extended 
its  line  so  that  its  current  was  available,  and  that 
is  still  bettei\  For  a  20x20-section  of  a  laying-house 
we  are  using  two  50-watt  bulbs,  and  the  white¬ 
washed  walls  helping  out,  the  houses  are  quite 
bright. 

In  feeding  the  gi*eat  aim  should  be  to  keep  the 
birds  up  to  weight,  as  with  the  longer  day  they  have 
a  tendency  to  get  run  down.  I  should  say  not  over 
16  per  cent  meat  scrap  in  the  mash,  and  to  give  plen¬ 
ty  of  scratch  grain ;  14  lbs.  of  grain  per  100  pullets 
is  not  at  all  a  heavy  ration  if  the  birds  are  laying 
well. 

As  to  the  time  to  use  lights,  the  so-called  night 
lunch  is  liked  by  nearly  everyone  who  has  used  it 
in  comparison  with  other  systems.  In  using  this 
method  the  hens  are  given  a  good  supper  half  an 
hour  before  sunset,  and  allowed  to  go  on  their 
pei’dies  in  normal  fashion.  Then  at  about  9  jx.  m. 
the  lights  are  turned  on,  another  meal  is  given, 
equal  in  quantity  to  the  earlier  supper,  and  in  an 
hour  the  lights  are  turned  off,  and  the  hens  go  to 
bed  for  the  night.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  lights  are  turned  off  they  should  be  dimmed 
so  that  the  hens  will  go  to  the  perches  and  be  set¬ 
tled  there  when  darkness  closes  down.  Combined 
with  this  use  of  lights  some  men  snap  them  on 
when  daylight  begins  to  break  in  the  morning  so 
that  when  the  heps  leave  the  perches  they  can  see 
to  eat  right  away. 

As  to  maintaining  a  50  per  cent  production 
thi*ough  Fall  and  Winter  by  lights,  this  is  a  large 
contract  for  lights  alone.  If  the  pullets  are  of  good 
stock,  well  grown,  properly  mature,  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  not  impossible,  but  that  steady  50  per 
cent  production  is  more  than  simply  a  matter  of 
turning  on  the  lights.  francis  f.  Lincoln. 

Connecticut. 


The  radio  has  taken  much  of  the  noise  and  excite¬ 
ment  out  of  the  election. 

Good  morning — have  you  eaten  your  three  apples  to¬ 
day?  If  not  how  can  you  ask  others  to  do  so? 
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How  Radio  Works 

HE  TRANSMITTING  STATION.— Before  tell¬ 
ing  you  just  lio\v  and  what  you  need  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  broadcasts  that  are  continually  “on  the 
air,”  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you  a  description  of 
■what  takes  place  at  a  broadcasting  station  and  in 
your  home  when  you  are  receiving  a  broadcast  pro¬ 
gram.  Looking  at  the  diagram  that  is  given  here, 
you  will  note  that  we  have  a  “transmitting  station” 
which  is  the  broadcasting  station,  also  we  have  the 
receiving  station,  which  is  your  own  receiving  set. 
The  broadcasting  station  has  an  “operating  room.” 
where  ail  the  machinery  and  controlling  apparatus 
is;  it  has  a  “studio,”  where  the  speakers,  singers 
and  entertainers  do  their  “bit on  the  roof  of  their 
building  they  have  an  “aerial,”  which  consists  of 
several  copper  wires  strung  tightly  between  two  sup¬ 
ports  and  well  insulated  from  the  supports  and  from 
touching  any  part  of  the  building,  this  aerial  being 


up  by  your  aerial.  Your  aerial  will  be  a  piece  of 
copper  wire  about  75  ft.  long  strung  between  your 
house  and  the  windmill  tower  or  any  two  poles, 
with  a  wire  coming  into  the  house  to  your  receiving 
set.  From  your  set  another  wire  will  run  to  your 
pump,  or  water  pipe,  if  nearby,  or  be  fastened  to  a 
rod  driven  in  the  ground.  These  wireless  waves  in 
passing  through  your  aerial  and  receiving  set  are 
turned  into  electrical  impulses  which  in  turn  work 
a  pair  of  telephone  receivers  and  you  hear  the  words 
of  the  speaker  just  as  you  would  over  an  ordinary 
telephone.  Just  how  these  waves  are  sent  out  and 
again  turned  into  sound  is  not  a  subject  that  will  in¬ 
terest  us.  but  what  we  will  need  and  how  to  use  a 
receiving  set  will  be  of  great  interest  to  us.  But 
before  telling  you  of  any  receiving  sets,  and  explain¬ 
ing  how  to  use  them,  there  are  one  or  two  little 
things  that  we  should  know  or  they  will  he  causing 
trouble  and  misunderstanding  at  times. 


a  full  copy  of  the  Massachusetts  law.  This  was  ap¬ 
proved  on  May  2,  1922. 

A  survey  of  the  State  made  last  Winter  shows 
that  7.000  acres  of  woodland  in  15  towns  was  clas¬ 
sified  under  this  law.  This  is  certainly  not  a  re¬ 
markable  showing,  yet  it  may  be  called  promising. 
Apparently  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  State 
to  advise  or  call  particular  attention  to  this  law. 
Naturally,  the  local  authorities  would  not  do  so. 
It  is  claimed  for  the  law  that  it  will  make  it  possible 
for  anyone  who  owns  or  starts  a  young  forest  with 
reasonable  promise  of  a  timber  yield  to  engage  in 
forestry  as  a  business.  Such  a  man  pays  the  bulk 
of  his  taxes  when  he  gets  his  return.  The  law  will 
build  up  taxable  property  for  future  revenue,  and 
thus  offset  the  immediate  decline  in  taxes.  The 
law  proposes  that  young  timber  shall  be  taxed  on 
the  valuation  of  the  land  alone,  and  that  the  stand¬ 
ing  growth  shall  be  free  from  taxes  until  cut,  or 
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Diagram  Showing  Working  of  Radio 
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I  read  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  Montana  seed  peas  and  thought  I  would 
write  you  my  experience  with  them.  I  came  from  Montana  last  September,  and 
brought  some  pea  seed  with  me.  I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  the  peas  I  planted. 
The  picture  really  does  not  do  them  justice.  They  were  planted  in  an  old  chicken 
run,  and  allowed  to  vine  on  the  six-foot  chicken  wire  fence.  Some  of  the  vines 
would  measure  eight  feet  high,  and  were  loaded  with  peas.  james  hyde. 


connected  by  a  wire  to  the  machinery 
in  the  operating  room  ;  also  from  this 
machinery  there  is  a  wire  connecting 
this  machinery  with  the  earth.  Thi- 
connection  may  be  made  through  the 
steel  framework  of  the  building, 
connecting  to  a  buried  metallic  object, 
such  as  a  water  pipe  or  iron  rod. 

There  are  several  people  also  in  these 
rooms;  one  who  announces  each  num¬ 
ber  on  the  program,  the  men  who  op¬ 
erate  the  machinery,  and  the  licensed 
operator  whose  business  it  is  to  see 
that  the  law  is  observed. 

BROADCASTING.— Let  us  now  sup¬ 
pose  that  we  have  been  invited  to  give 
a  talk  “over  radio”  and  we  had  been 
shown  into  the  “studio.” 
we  enter  the  studio  we  are  cautioned 
to  keep  quiet,  as  every  sound  that  we 
make  will  go  out  over  the  radio.  We 
quietly  remove  our  wraps,  sit  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  chair  and  wait  for  the  “hap¬ 
penings.”  Soon  a  plea sant-appea  ring 
young  man  comes  to  you  and  says.  “We 
are  ready  for  you,  come  this  way 
please.  Now  just  talk  into  this  (and 
he  points  to  a  curious  object  standing 
on  a  table)  and  please  speak  distinct¬ 
ly.  You  may  begin  your  talk  just  as 
soon  as  you  see  this  green  light  go 
out.”  (He  points  to  a  little  green 
light  that  is  burning  in  front  of  you.) 

He  then  walks  across  the  room,  picks 
up  a  telephone  and  says,  into  it,  “We 
are  now  going  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  Mrs.  Mary  Joyce  tell  us 
how  she  makes  jellies.  You  listeners- 
in  will  remember  that  Mrs.  Joyce  took 
the  first  prize  on  her  jellies  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  Mrs.  Joyce.”  Then 
suddenly  the  green  light  goes  out  and 
you  know  that  now  you  must  do  the 
talking.  Somehow  or  other  you  man¬ 
age  to  go  thi*ough  your  talk,  even  if 
your  knees  are  shaking,  and  as  you 
finish  the  green  light  is  lit  again  and 
you  hear  the  announcer  say,  “This  is  WGY,  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  You  have  just 
heard  Mrs.  Joyce,  who  has  talked  upon  the  subject, 
‘How  to  Make  Jelly.’  Our  next  number  will  be—” 
and  you  know  that  though  you  have  not  seen  a 
“listener-in”  you  have  been  heard  by  thousands  of 
women  all  over  this  country.  You  then  go  home 
wondering  at  the  marvel  of  radio,  and  feel  proud 
of  the  fact  that  you  have  talked  over  it.  Two  days 
after  your  adventure  you  receive  a  hundred  or  more 
letters  forwarded  by  “WGY”  from  people  in  nearby 
cities  and  States  that  tell  you  how  they  enjoyed 
your  talk,  and  each  day  for  many  more  you  keep  on 
receiving  such  letters.  We  have  seen  now  a  little 
of  what  took  place  at  that  broadcasting  station, 
but.  we  have  not  seen  how  it  was  done.  This  we 
will  not  describe  in  detail,  as  it  is  too  technical  to 
be  of  interest  to  most  of  us,  but  we  will  tell  just  a 
little  of  how  it  was  sent  out.  When  you,  or  the  an¬ 
nouncer,  talked  into  that  queer  instrument  (a  mi¬ 
crophone)  your  voice  was  changed  into  electrical 
impulses  that  were  passed  through  the  different 
pieces  of  apparatus  in  the  operating  room,  and  from 
there  were  carried,  still  as  impulses,  up  and  onto 
the  aerial  upon  the  roof,  and  from  there  these  im¬ 
pulses  went  in  every  direction  as  wireless  “waves,” 
to  be  picked  up  by  anyone  within  range  who  has  a 
radio  receiving  set. 

RECEIVING. — The  diagram  will  show  you  the 
wireless  waves  leaving  the  aerial  of  the  broadcasting 
station  and  passing  through  space  and  being  picked 


SPEED. — We  think  of  automobiles  moving  much 
faster  than  horses,  and  we  used  to  have  some 
“speedy”  horses.  Trains,  airplanes  and  birds  have 
speed,  sound  travels  a  little  over  1,000  ft.  a  second 
and  light  travels  at  a  speed  of  180,000  miles  a  sec¬ 
ond  or  over  seven  times  around  our  world  in  one 
second.  This  then  is  the  speed  of  radio  waves, 
which  travel  with  the  speed  of  light. 

THE  MODERN  MIRACLE.— Think  of  it,  you  in 
your  home,  sitting  comfortably  in  a  chair  with  a 
pair  of  telephone  receivers  to  your  ears,  listening  to 
a  radio  program,  actually  hear  the  speaker’s  voice 
before  the  people  in  the  studio  who  are  only  15  to 
25  ft.  away  hear  the  same  voice.  The  time  is  so 
short  that  we  call  it  instantaneous.  We  are  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  miracles  performed  2.000  years  ago, 
and  unfortunately  many  doubt  that  these  miracles 
were  actually  performed,  yet  today  we  are  living  in 
an  age  when  miracles  are  being  performed  around 
us  and  we  think  nothing  of  them.  I  believe  that 
radio,  one  of  the  greatest  miracles,  will  do  more  for 
universal  understanding  and  world  peace  than  any 
other  single  thing  that  we  know  of  now.  j.  h.  f. 


The  Massachusetts  Forestry  Law 

WE  have  had  many  questions  from  readers 
who  ask  about  the  forestry  law  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  They  have  heard  that  forest  land  is  not 
taxed  in  that  State,  and  as  there  is  some  little  mis¬ 
understanding  about  the  matter  we  print  herewith 


until  it  has  reached  a  specified  average 
yield  per  acre.  Then  the  owner  will 
pay  a  tax  of  0  per  cent  on  the  stump- 
age  value  of  the  trees.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  known  yet  just  what  the  outcome 
of  this  legislation  will  he,  but  the 
friends  of  forestry  feel  that  they  have 
made  genuine  progress  in  encouraging 
tree  planting. 

Section  1.  An  owner  of  forest  land, 
valued  on  the  town  tax  list  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  for  land  and  growth  at  not 
more  than  $25  per  acre,  and  which  does 
not  contain  more  than  20  cords  per  acre 
on  the  average,  but  which  is  so  stocked 
with  trees  as  to  promise  a  minimum 
prospective  average  yield  per  acre,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  water,  bog  or  ledge,  of  20,000 
board  feet  for  soft  woods,  or  S,000  board 
feet  for  hard  woods,  or  for  mixtures  of 
the  two,  such  volume  between  said 
limits  determinable  by  the  relative  per¬ 
centages  of  the  two  classes  of  growth, 
may  apply  in  writing  to  the  town  assessors 
to  have  said  land  listed  as  classified  for¬ 
est  land,  and  such  application  shall  con¬ 
tain  a  description  of  said  land  sufficient¬ 
ly  accurate  for  identification.  Section  2. 
Within  30  days  after  the  receipt  of  said 
application  the  assessors  shall  decide 
whether  the  property  fulfills  the  require¬ 
ments  for  classification,  and  shall  notify 
the  owner  of  their  decision,  giving  their 
valuation  of  the  tract  as  land  alone,  and 
if  within  10  days  of  notification  the 
owner  accepts  their  decision  the  assessors 
shall  give  him  a  certificate  containing  the 
name  of  the  owner  and  a  description  of 
the  parcel  to  be  classified,  and  stating 
that  the  land  described  conforms  to  the 
requirements  for  classification  under  this 
chapter.  Upon  the  recording  of  this  cer¬ 
tificate  by  the  owner  in  the  registry  of 
deeds  for  the  county  or  district  where 
the  land  lies,  the  parcel  shall  become 
classified  forest  land.  Each  parcel  of 

land  so  classified  shall  thereafter  be  des¬ 
ignated  in  the  annual  valuation  list  of  the 
town,  in  the  column  provided  for  the  de¬ 
scription  of  each  parcel  of  land,  as  clas¬ 
sified  forest  land  so  long  as  the  parcel  re¬ 
mains  so  classified.  The  valuation  and 
tax  annually  assessed  upon  land  classi¬ 
fied  under  this  chapter  shall  not  include 
the  value  of  forest  trees  growing  thereon. 
When  classified  forest  land  is  sold  or 
otherwise  changes  title,  the  obligations 
and  benefits  of  this  chapter  shall  devolve 
upon  the  new  holder  of  the  title.  Sec¬ 
tion  3.  The  standing  growth  on  classified 
forest  land  shall  not  be  taxed,  but  the 
owner  of  such  land,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  shall  pay  a  products  tax  of  (» 
per  cent  of  the  stumpage  value  upon  all  wood  or  tim¬ 
ber  cut  therefrom,  and  one-tenth  of  such  taxes  collected 
by  the  town  shall  be  paid  to  the  State  treasurer.  Trees 
standing  on  such  land  shall  not  be  included  in  the  town 
valuation  in  apportioning  the  State  or  county  tax 
among  the  towns.  But  an  owner  of  classified  forest, 
land  may  annually  cut,  free  of  tax,  'wood  or  timber 
from  such  land,  not  exceeding  $25  in  stumpage  value ; 
provided,  that  such  wood  or  timber  is  for  his  own  use 
or  for  that  of  a  tenant  of  said  land  only.  Buildings  or 
other  structures  standing  on  classified  forest  land  shall 
be  taxed  as  real  estate  with  the  land  on  which  they 
stand.  Classified  forest  land  shall  be  subject  to  special 
assessments  and  betterment  assessments.  The  owner 
shall  make  a  sworn  return  to  the  assessors  before  May 
1  in  each  year  of  the  amount  of  all  wood  and  timber  cut 
from  such  land  during  the  year  ending  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  April  1.  Section  4.  When  in  the  judgment  of  the 
assessors  classified  forest  land  contains  on  the  average 
per  acre  25,000  board  feet  for  soft  woods,  or  10,000 
board  feet  for  hard  woods,  or  for  mixtures  of  the  two 
such  volume  between  said  limits  determinable  by  the 
relative  percentages  of  the  two  classes  of  growth,  they 
shall  notify  the  owner  that  two  years  from  date  of 
notification  the  forest  products  tax  of  0  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  standing  timber  based  on  the  above 
volumes  will  be  levied  and  that  the  land  and  timber 
will  at  that  time  be  taken  from  the  classified  list  and 
placed  in  the  general  property  tax  list.  Should  the 
owner  elect  to  reduce  within  two  years,  the  volume  of 
timber  below  the  volume  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
sentence  the  land  shall  remain  classified,  but,  if  at  the 
end  of  five  years  from  time  of  cutting,  the  growing  stock 
on  the  tract  does  not  meet  the  requirements  for  classifi¬ 
cation  contained  in  section  one,  the  tract  may  be  taken 
from  classification  by  the  assessors,  and  any  taxes  due 
thereon  collected.  An  owner  may  withdraw  his  land 
from  classification  at  any  time  by  the  payment  of  the 
land  tax,  and  the  forest  products  tax  of  0  per  cent  on 
the  estimated  value  of  the  standing  timber.  Within  30 
days  after  an  owner  requests  to  withdraw  his  land  from 
classification  the  assessors  shall  determine  the  taxes 
due  thereon,  which  shall  be  paid  before  the  land  is 
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What 

Pleasure, 

Satisfaction, 

Comfort! 


And,  Oh!  What 
meals  you  can 
cook  on  this 


RANGE 


in 


your  own 
kitchen 


Cooking  and  Baking 


Perfection 

iEvery  STEWART  Range  will 
cook  and  bake  perfectly,  because 
every  detail  of  construction  is 
right  in  principle  and  has  been 
studied  and  improved  whenever 
possible  for  92  years.  STEWART 
“Sheet  Flue”  oven1  construction 
insures  perfect  baking,  because 
heat  is  EVEN  all  through  the 
oven,  which  is  heated  on  top, 
bottom  and  sides. 

Ease  of  Operation 

Every  STEWART  Range  is 
“handy” — arranged  for  conveni¬ 
ence.  Ovens  are  large  and  roomy 
— shelves,  warming  closets,  damp¬ 
ers,  grids  and  grates  are  easy  to 
reach — all  doors  and  parts  move 
easily  and  smoothly. 

Beauty 

Unusually  attractive  designs  are 
the  result  of  studying  women’s 
preferences  in  ranges  for  92  years. 
Castings  are  plain  and  smooth. 
Triple-coated  nickel  trimmings 
are  attractively  designed.  And 
you  have  a  choice  of  beautiful 
Porcelain  Enamel  finish  in  Gray 
or  Brown.  You’ll  be  PROUD  of 
any  STEWART  Range  you  buy. 

Durability 


Every  STEWART  Range  is 
built  for  LIFE-TIME  SERVICE. 


CALL  ON  THE  NEAREST 
STEWART  DEALER  OR 
Write  for  these  free  folders 
that  show  the  entire  line  of  20 


many 
attractive  models 


Many  STEWARTS  in  use  today 
have  been  giving  splendid  service 
for  many,  many  years.  And  they 
are  built  better  today  than  ever 
before.  They  are  DEPEND¬ 
ABLE. 


Your  Choice 


of  Gray  or  Brown  Porcelain  En¬ 
amel  finish  that  is  fused  on  and 
never  requires  polishing. 


Why  Not 


put  one  of  these  fine,  new,  modern 
ranges  In  your  own  kitchen  NOW  ? 
The  price  will  not  be  lower  this  year 
and  you  will  be  sure  of  having  every 
STEWART  ad¬ 
vantage  for  THE 
REST  OF  YOUR 
LIFE. 

SEND 
FOR 

the  STEWART 
Folders  that 
show  the  20 
DIFFERENT 
STYLES  of 
ranges  that 
are  built  with 
92  years  of 
stove-making 
experience. 


I 


DIFFERENT  STEWARTS. 


FULLER  &  WARREN 
COMPANY,  Troy,  NY. 

Makers  of 

STOVES.  RANGES,  FURNACES 
SINCE  1832 


MAL0  N  EY  Certified  TREES 


Maloney  Trees  Are  Guaranteed  True  to  Name,  Healthy  and  Vigorous 

Our  hardy  upland  trees  of  known  merit  will  establish  themselves  quickly,  make  a  rapid 
growth  and  fruit  early.  We  sell  direct  from  our  nursery  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit. 
We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  Fruit  Grower  and  this  Fall  we  have  60,000  Fruit 
Trees  Certified  true  tjo  name  by  the  Mass.  Fruit  Growers  Association. 

Send  l'or  Cutulog  today — It’s  Free.  No  order  is  too  big  or  too  small  for  us  to  handle. 

Fall  l’luiiltng  I’ays.  We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC.,  Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries,  87  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS.ROSES  bVINES 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Every  Garden  NeedsColumbian  Purple  Raspberries 

Delicious  fruit;  beautiful  bushes:  disease  resistant; 
long  lived;  heavy  producers;  do  not  spread.  Dozen, 
SI;  100 ,  S4.  Washington  Asparagus:  100 — SI;  1,000 
— S8.  Bliss,  the  highest  quality  Strawberry.  Dozen 
— tM;  100 — #5.  Postpaid.  Choice  Iris  roots  free  with  all 
orders.  Circular  free.  CERTIFIED  PLANT  FARM,  Maeedon,  N.Y. 


Iris  and  Peonies 

W.  H.  TOPPIN 


Write  for  prices.  15  Iris,  prepaid,  $1. 
i  Peonies,  prepaid.  *1 

Merchantvllle,  New  Jersey 


/•A  Message  From  Senator  La  Follette> 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  La  Follette- Wheeler 
Campaign  please  write  at  once  to 

ARTHUR  GARFIELD  HAYS,  Chairman,  New  York  State  La  Follette- Wheeler 
Campaign  Committee,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  City 


taken  from  the  classified  list.  When  in 
the  judgment  of  the  assessors  classified 
forest  land  becomes  more  valuable  for 
other  use  than  the  production  of  trees, 
they  may  after  30  days’  notice,  withdraw 
said  land  from  classification,  and  any 
taxes  due  thereon  shall  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  withdrawal ;  provided,  that  the 
owner  may  appeal  from  such  withdrawal 
to  the  commissioner,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final.  Whenever  land  is  withdrawn 
from  classification,  the  assessors  shall  re¬ 
cord  in  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the  coun¬ 
ty  or  district  where  the  land  lies  a  certi¬ 
ficate  setting  forth  such  withdrawal,  and 
containing  reference  by  book  and  page  to 
the  record  of  the  certificate  under  which 
said  land  was  classified.  Section  5.  In 
case  of  dispute  as  to  the  eligibility  of 
land  for  classification,  or  as  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  wood  or  timber  contained  on  such 
land  or  cut  therefrom,  either  party  may 
appeal  to  the  State  forester,  who  shall 
examine  'the  property  and  hear  both 
parties,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 
Section  6.  Any  owner  of  classified  forest 
land  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  chapter  shall,  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $500, 
and  in  addition  to  said  penalty  the  land 
may  be  withdrawn  from  classification  by 
the  assessors. 

Section  2.  Notwithstanding  Ihe  pass¬ 
age  of  this  act,  all  land  and  the  trees, 
wood  and  timber  thereon  which  are,  on 
the  date  when  this  act  takes  effect,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  of  the 
general  laws  shall  continue  to  be  subject 
thereto  in  accordance  therewith. 


An  Institute  for  Plant 
Research 

The  formal  opening  of  the  William 
Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Re¬ 
search  was  held  on  September  25,  on  the 
grounds  near  Yonkers,  in  a  suburb  of 
New  York  City.  There  were  about  350 
persons  present  including  agricultural 
college  men,  scientific  students  and  other 
friends  of  Colonel  Thompson.  The  In¬ 
stitute  consists  of  an  acreage  of  ground 
opposite  Col.  Thompson’s  palatial  resi¬ 
dence  which  overlooks  the  Hudson  River, 
and  one  unit  of  the  designed  structure, 
which  wTill  be  rectangular  in  form  and 
is  to  cost  $5,100,000  with  equipments. 
The  unit  already  constructed  consist  of 
laboratories,  greenhouses,  offices  and  li¬ 
braries.  The  equipment  makes  it  possible 
to  control  heat,  light  and  moisture,  and 
to  study  the  effects  on  plant  growth  and 
structure,  together  with  their  response 
to  different  forms  of  fertility.  Experts 
pronounce  it  the  best  equipped  institute 
of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  its  project 
the  most  ambitious  ever  undertaken  any¬ 
where. 

This  institute  of  plant  research  is  one 
of  Col.  Thompson’s  personal  contribu¬ 
tions  to  society.  It  was  conceived  by 
him,  and  entirely  financed  by  his  gener¬ 
osity.  Botanical  students  predict  great 
and  lasting  benefits  from  it  to  the  human 
race. 

The  guests  were  entertained  for  lunch¬ 
eon  at  Col.  Thompson’s  home ;  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  rough  and  polished  metals,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
world. 


Notes  From  Southern  New 
York 

We  are  having  delightful  Fall  weather 
just  a  touch  of  frost  the  night  of  Sep¬ 
tember  6  but  no  material  damage.  It 
was  cold  and  rainy  a  few  days  after  the 
frost,  but  since  then  the  weather  has 
been  all  one  could  ask  for.  Our  Spring 
was  very  late,  we  were  watching  it  rain 
when  we  should  have  been  plowing,  plow¬ 
ing  when  we  should  have  been  planting, 
and  planting  when  we  should  have  been 
cultivating.  We  have  SO  acres  of  buck¬ 
wheat,  but  on  account  of  late  plowing, 
the  last  of  the  planting  didn’t  grow  very 
tall,  although  each  stalk,  however  short, 
is  loaded  with  the  little  three-cornered 
grains.  The  problem  confronting  us  now 
is  how  to  cut  it,  as  it  is  too  short  for  a 
binder,  but  some  way  that  buckwheat 
crop  must  be  harvested,  for  we  have 
pinned  so  much  faith  to  it  for  meeting 
the  many  bills  ever  facing  the  present  day 
farmer. 

The  wild  fruits  have  been  wonderful 
this  year.  First  came  the  strawberries. 
The  pasture  ground  was  red  with  them, 
and  the  cows  would  come  in  stained  all 
along  the  sides  where  they  had  lain  on 
them.  Next  came  the  red  raspberry,  and 
every  sprig  was  loaded  with  the  luscious 
fruit.  Now  the  blackberries,  although 
they  are  almost  gone,  one  can  still  find 
enough  to  make  the  trip  to  the  woods 
worth  while.  Although  planted  late  the 
Gladiolus  and  Dahlias  are  blooming 
steadily  ;  it  seems  as  if  they  were  hurry¬ 
ing  to  finish  blooming  before  the  frost 
cuts  them  down.  Too  bad  they  cannot 


bloom  on  and  on.  It  almost  makes  one 
wish  they  could  live  where  the  flowers 
bloomed  all  the  year. 

The  hay  was  not  nearly  so  good  this 
year,  which  will  probably  make  the  dairy 
cow  quite  a  reasonable  price,  as  many 
farmers  are  short  of  hay.  We  hear  the 
familiar  ring  of  the  school  bell  these 
mornings.  It  won’t  be  long  until  pota¬ 
to  digging  will  be  in  full  swing,  some  with 
up-to-date  machinery  and  some  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  It  is  hard  to  convince 
the  old-timer  that  the  newfangled  potato 
machinery  will  work,  even  after  he  sees 
it  demonstrated  he  cannot  believe  his 
own  eyes.  Potatoes  are  very  good  in  this 
section,  but  the  price  is  low  compared  to 
a  year  ago.  Last  year  at  this  time  they 
were  selling  at  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per 
bushel,  and  now  they  are  from  75e  to 
90c  per  bushel,  quite  a  difference,  and 
many  farmers  were  counting  so  much  on 
their  early  potato  crop,  but  that  is  only 
one  of  the  many  disappointments  of 
farmers.  After  potato  digging  is  over  one 
must  think  of  the  Winter  wood-pile,  and 
what  a  lot  of  wood  it  does  take  on  these 
windy  New  York  hills,  when  the  wind 
goes  howling  around  the  corner  and  the 
snow  piles  up  "so  high,  and  that  time  is 
not  far  away  now.  G.  V.  L. 


Changes  in  Baldwin  Apple 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  has  issued  the  following  note  to 
show  that  fruit  varieties  are  not  changed 
by  environment : 

The  Baldwin  apple  is  probably  more 
generally  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  than  is  any  other  variety 
of  apple,  and  it  has  been  grown  for  a 
great  number  of  years  under  a  wide  range 
of  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Many 
fruit  growers  contend  that  when  Baldwin 
is  grown  for  long  periods  of  time  under 
different  conditions  new  strains  of  this 
variety  are  developed.  In  1911,  horticul¬ 
turists  at  the  New  York  State  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  de¬ 
cided  to  try  out  this  theory.  Eighty- 
four  Baldwin  apple  trees  were  purchased 
from  40  different  locations  in  the  United 
States,  and  were  set  out  on  the  station 
grounds  at  Geneva  to  determine  whether 
distinct  strains  of  this  variety  had  de¬ 
veloped  under  widely  different  environ¬ 
ments. 

The  trees  are  now  in  full  bearing,  and 
all  84  produce  fruit  similar  in  size,  color, 
season,  and  quality,  say  the  station  fruit 
specialists  in  a  recent  report  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  this  experiment.  “While  there 
may  be  strains  of  the  Baldwin  apple  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,” 
says  the  report,  “it  seems  fairly  certain 
from  this  experiment  that  they  have  not 
originated  necessarily  because  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  environment.” 
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Growers  Never 
Regret  Planting 

KELLYS’ 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 

u 

Fruit  from  Kellys'  certified,  true 
to  name  trees  has  taken  first  prize 
at  many  of  the  leading 
fruit  shows  in  the 
United  States.  Their 
quality  is  unexcelled. 

Certified  True  To  Name 

Our  new  Fall  Catalog 
tells  how  60,000  of  our 
trees  have  a  certified, 
true  to  name  seal  fast¬ 
ened  through  a  limb  to 
stay  there  until  the  tree 
bears  true  to  name  fruit 
as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Established  in  1880 

Our  44  years  of  nursery  ex¬ 
perience  has  taughl  us  how 
to  properly  handle  stock  so 
that  it  reaches  you  in  perfect 
condition.  Write  today  for 
Catalog  and  low  price  list. 
It  also  lists  shrubs 
ornamental  trees, 
roses,  grape  vines 
and  small  fruits. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Strawberries 

Raspberries 
Grapes,  etc. 
for 

FALL 

Planting 

any  time  be¬ 
fore  ground 
is  frozen  solid 

FROST 

CAN’T 
HURT  THEM 

C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  CATCALOQ 

“Longmeadow”  Springfield,  Mass. 


HARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER  PLANTING 

Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock,  Columbine,  Hardy 
Blue  Salvia,  Canterbury  Bella,  Phlox,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Harly  Chrysanthemum,  Gaillardia,  Wallflower,  Penste- 
mou,  and  many  others.  These  plants  are  perfectly  hardy, 
living  outdoors  during  Winter,  and  will  bloom  next  Sum, 
rner.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bayi,  H.  Y- 


FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 

Also  GRAPE  VINES  and  other  small  fruits,  bred  and 
grown  from  true-to-name  orchard  bearing  trees,  and 
sold  to  the  planter  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Write 
for  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  Box  266,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

One  and  two-year-old.  Priced  low  for  Fall  delivery. 
Special  prices  on  fruit  trees.  Send  us  your  list  for  quota¬ 
tions  which  will  save  you  money. 

RANSOM  SEED  8  NURSERY  COMPANY  Geneva.  Ohio 


BET  D  D  V  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY, 
C  l\  l\  I  BLACKBERRY,  LOGANBERRY, 
n  I  ANTC  GOO  8E  BE  RR  Y,  CURRANT  and 
GRAPE  plants;  ASPARAGUS  and 
RHUBARB  roots  ;  Hardy  Perennial  flower  plants  for 
September  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HA  RR  Y  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Days.  N.  Y. 


SEED  RYE-Russian  Pitkus.  Rank  grow- 
er.  Big  yielder.  Great  cover  crop.  Sow  until  freezing. 
2-5  bu.,  $1.45  per  bu.  Larger  lots,  $1.35.  Cash  with  or¬ 
der.  Oloverdale  Farm  Charlotte,  N.Y* 
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!  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder  = 

|  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

rj  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  “ 

—  For  sale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER  i 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


THE  MAILBAG 


Question  on  Rotation 

Does  the  practice  of  sowing  rye  and 
vetch  the  last  cultivation  of  corn,  and 
then  plowing  it  under  the  next  Spring 
before  replanting  to  corn,  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  rotating  crops,  so  that  under  this 
practice  (with  the  addition  of  proper 
fertilizer)  corn  could  be  grown  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  on  the  same  piece  of  ground? 

Rhode  Island.  H.  j.  F. 

It  has  partly  the  effect  of  crop  rota¬ 
tion,  but  not  fully.  In  a  regular  rotation 
several  different  crops  occupy  the  land 
for  a  full  year  or  more.  This  cleans  and 
changes  the  soil.  The  rye  and  vetch  oc¬ 
cupying  the  land  from  August  until  late 
April  or  May  partly  fits  and  prepares  it, 
besides  adding  quite  a  little  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  We  have  grown  corn  year  after 
year  on  the  same  ground  with  cover  crops 
in  between,  for  seven  years  in  succession. 
It  could  have  gone  on  longer,  but  for 
corn  smut  and  corn  ear-worms.  These 
increased  so  that  in  order  to  clean  the 
land  some  other  crop  was  grown  for  two 
or  three  years. 


Hens  and  the  Rye  Crop 

How  would  it  work  to  let  chickens 
feed  on  Winter  rye  when  ripe  in  the 
field?  That  is,  what  is  the  food  value, 
and  is  there  anything  injurious  about 
rye?  h.  h.  h. 

Vermont. 

The  trouble  would  be  to  get  the  chick¬ 
ens  to  eat  all  the  rye.  They  do  not  like 
this  grain  as  they  do  wheat,  corn  or  oats, 
and  will  not  eat  it  freely  except  when 
it  is  ground  and  mixed  with  other  ground 
feed.  In  the  West  we  have  seen  hogs 
turned  in  to  harvest  the  rye.  They  did 
a  good  job  and  cleaned  up  the  grain.  The 
feeding  value  proved  about  the  same  as 
that  of  wheat.  We  have  known  hens 
to  clean  up  crops  of  barley  and  buck¬ 
wheat,  but  they  do  not  like  rye. 


Currant  Aphis 

I  am  sending  you  .some  leaves  of  my 
currant  bushes.  What  has  caused  the 
peculiar  condition,  and  what  can  I  do 
next  Spring  to  prevent  it?  This  condi¬ 
tion  made  its  appearance  early  this 
Spring.  h.  c.  W. 

New  Jersey. 

The  currant  leaves  received  showed  the 
puckerings  and  swellings  caused  by  the 
currant  aphis.  This  small  sucking  insect 
gathers  early  in  the  Spring  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  and  first  shows  his 
presence  to  the  unsuspecting  grower  by 
the  puckerings  or  swellings  on  the  leaves 
which  it  produces.  Iu  these  protecting 
places  he  is  snugly  harbored  and  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reach  by  spray.  However,  if  one 
watches  for  the  first  signs  of  the  pest, 
and  sprays  thoroughly  before  the  leaves 
are  puckered,  paying  special  attention  to 
hitting  the  insects  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves,  he  should  be  able  to  control 
the  trouble.  Nicotine  sulphate  at  the  rate 
of  three-fourths  of  a  pint  to  100  gallons, 
or  about  one  teaspoonful  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  is  efficient  material  to  use. 

H.  B.  T. 


Cherries  Cracking 

Gan  sweet  cherries  bb  prevented  from 
bursting?  I  sprayed  these  trees  four 
times.  This  year  was  my  first  heavy 
loss,  over  75  per  cent.  I.  a.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Spraying  does  not  influence  the  burst¬ 
ing,  or  cracking,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
termed,  of  sweet  cherries.  This  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  the  sweet  cherry  seems  confined  to 
the  firm-fleshed  varieties;  that  is,  the 
Bigarreaus,  such  as  Lambert,  Schmidt, 
Napoleon,  Windsor  and  Bing.  Of  these 
varieties  Lambert  is  most  often  reported 
as  being  the  offender,  while  Schmidt 
comes  next  in  line.  The  cause  seems  >.o 
lie  in  weather  conditions.  In  wet  years 
there  is  more  cracking  than  in  dry  years, 
while  heavy  rains  just  when  cherries  are 
swelling  will  often  see  much  cracking 
within  24  hours.  Our  Lamberts  were 
nearly  ready  to  pick  when  a  heavy  rain 
came,  following  a  period  of  dry  weather. 
The  following  day  a  great  many  of  the 
cherries  were  badly  cracked.  n.  b.  t. 


The  Skipper:  “This  boat  makes  15 
knots  an  hour.”  The  Girl :  “Who  unties 
them  ?” — Life. 


You  can  PAY  more , 
but  you  can’t  QET  morel 

Men,  there  just  isn’t  any  sense  paying  more  than  the 
Hanes  price  to  get  Hanes  value.  There’s  no  doubt 
about  it,  Hanes  is  the  best  winter  underwear  in  the 
world  for  the  money.  And  you  can  prove  it. 

It  has  comfort.  It  has  wear.  It  has  the  warmth 
you  want  to  keep  you  snug  and  well  in  winter’s  worst. 

Three  weights  take  care  of  any  climate.  We  espe¬ 
cially  recommend  the  Hanes  Heavy  Weight,  which 
serves  all  practical  purposes,  and  at  a  popular  price. 

You  get  your  true  size  in  Hanes,  which  guarantees 
real  comfort.  Hanes  Union  Suits  are  fitted  by  trunk 
measurement  as  well  as  chest  measurement.  You 
can  walk  and  work  and  stoop  and  stretch  with  never 
a  bind  or  bunch.  That’s  something! 

You  will  know  genuine  Hanes  by  the  famous  red 
label.  It  is  guaranteed  absolutely — every  thread, 
stitch  and  button,  or  your  money  back.  Go  to  the 
nearest  Hanes  dealer  and  see  this  big-value  under¬ 
wear.  Compare  it  detail  by  detail  with  the  5  Famous 
Points.  Union  suits,  also  shirts-and-drawers. 

Hanes  Boys’  Underwear  is  great  value,  too,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  made  of  the  same  materials  and  with  the 
same  care.  Union  suits  only.  Two  weights — heavy 
and  extra  heavy.  Sizes  2  to  16  years.  2  to  4  year 
sizes  with  drop  seats.  Also  knee  length  and  short 
sleeves. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  GO* 

*  Winston-Salem,  N.  G. 


2 

Hanes  Cuffs  won’t  pull  off.  They 
snug  the  wrist.  Reinforced  on  the 
end  to  prevent  raveling  and  gaping. 

Sleeves  are  exact  length — not  uneven. 

4 

Hanes  Closed  Crotch  really  STAYS 
closed.  Double  gusset  in  thigh  an¬ 
other  comfort  feature.  Crotch  can’t 
bind,  for  Hanks  is  fitted  by  TRUNK! 
measurement,  as  well  as  chest 5 

5 

Hanes  Elastic  Ankles  never  bunch 
over  the  shoe-top.  No  ugly  pucker 
showing  under  the  socks.  One 
leg  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  other. 

They’re  mates! 

JvbP  AiwtM&u.  W£a/is  flcmeb ffuM-caf  aMMie/ IMim/Awdiii 


Hanes  Collarettes  are  cut  to  size.  A 
40  suit  has  a  40  collarette.  W on’t 
roll  or  pucker.  Protect  the  chest 
from  cold  draughts,  and  let  the 
top-shirt  lie  smooth. 

3 

Hanes  Elastic  Shoulders  give  with 
every  movement,  because  they’re 
made  with  a  service-doubling  lap 
team.  Comfortable.  Strong. 
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Market  News  an  d  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Fall  crops  are  rapidly  assuming  large 
proportions  in  the  New  York  market  and 
Fall  apples  are  among  the  leaders.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  in  September  over  400 
carloads  were  received,  about  50  of 
which  were  for  export,  the  rest  being 
put  into  storage  or  offered  to  the  trade. 
Trading  has  been  fairly  active  for  strict¬ 
ly  fancy,  well  colored,  red  fruit  and  fine 
green  apples.  Fancy  Greenings  ranged 
$4  to  $5  a  barrel  with  McIntosh  general¬ 
ly  coming  within  the  range  of^  $5  to  $7 
a  barrel  for  good  stock.  New  York  State 
furnished  over  100  cars  for  the  week,  28 
for  export  trade,  and  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  contributed  about  75  carloads,  11 
for  export,  with  about  a  car  a  day*  com¬ 
ing  fx-om  each  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  a  few  from  New  England 
and  British  Columbia.  The  prospects  of 
a  good  apple  crop  in  New  York  State 
are  not  very  encouraging.  The  commer¬ 
cial  forecast  on  production  is  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago,  but  frequent  rains 
and  disease  have  reduced  the  usual  pro¬ 
portion  of  high  grade  fruit.  Greenings  are 
reported  as  being  a  little  better  than  last 
year,  but  Baldwins  as  much  poorer. 
There  was  also  a  larger  proportion  of 
early  apples  than  usual,  only  about  half 
the  commercial  crop  being  estimated  as 
Winter  varieties.  Fancy  large  pears  sold 
on  a  firm  market,  but  small  stock  was 
moved  with  some  difficulty.  Fresh  re¬ 
ceipts  were  relatively  light  but  they  were 
supplemented  by  pears  taken  out  of  stor¬ 
age.  Peach  harvesting  has  been  on  the 
increase  in  New  York  State  but  receipts 
from  other  sections  were  light,  York 
State  Elbertas  selling  generally  $2  to 
$2.50  a  bushel,  occasionally  $2.75  a 
bushel  being  reached  for  fancy  stock. 
Grapes  were  plentiful,  25  carloads  of 
York  State  grapes  arriving,  and  1,200 
carloads  of  California  grapes  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  week.  Concord  grapes 
brought  about  80c  per  20-lb.  basket.  Vir¬ 
ginia  fms  been  shipping  sweet  potatoes 
quite  liberally  for  the  season  and  the 
market  declined.  Basket  sweets  also 
dropped  in'  sympathy  with  barrel  prices, 
prices  being  the  lowest  to  date  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  potato  market  was  very  dull, 
especially  dock  sales  of  Jerseys.  Dong 
Island  potatoes  also  found  a  dull  mar¬ 
ket  and  receipts  were  quite  liberal.  Some 
York  State  round  whites  were  offered  but 
many  were  immature,  while  Maine  stock 
as  a  rule  sold  fairly  well.  Lettuce  has 
been  fairly  steady  with  the  first  coming 
from  the  Oswego  section.  During  the 
Jewish  holidays  of  September  29  and  80, 
trading  was  very  limited  and  prices  on 
many  commodities  immediately  after 
were*  undoubtedly  higher  than  they  would 
be  under  normal  conditions. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  nearby  fresh  eggs  continued 
light  but  egg  receipts  in  general  have 
showed  considerable  increase  during  the 
past  week  due  largely  to  held  stock.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  those 
shipping  eggs  to  hold  back  as  many  as 
possible  on  an  upward  market  and  when 
prices  have  reached  the  peak  of  the  up¬ 
ward  swing  to  cash  in  on  their  holdings. 
On  an  upward  market  or  at  high  prices, 
buyers  are  generally  very  critical  and 
when  a  bunch  of  held  stock  comes  in 
many  of  the  buyers  prefer  to  use  storage 
eggs,  even  when  fresh  eggs  are  apparent¬ 
ly  of  the  same  quality  as  storage.  This 
is  one  reason  why  good,  medium  and  low¬ 
er  grades  of  fresh  eggs  are  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  move.  Very  fancy  nearby  eggs 
have  been  comparatively  scarce  and  gen¬ 
erally  found  a  ready  outlet,  but  some 
dealers  reported  accumulations  of  even 
fine  eggs  and  price  ranges  have  been  wide. 
Refrigerator  eggs  have  been  selling  well 
on  a  rather  active  market.  Government 
statistics  show  that  in  New  York  about 
1S0.200  cases  of  eggs  were  moved  from 
September  2  to  September  28  inclusive 
compared  with  143,400  cases  for  a.  simi¬ 
lar  period  a  year  ago.  Reports  of  stor¬ 
age  holdings  for  four  large  cities  indicate 
that  the  egg  market  is  in  a  stronger 
position  than  last  year,  official  figures 
showing  a  difference  of  about  040.000 
cases,  the  decrease  of  course  being  for 

this  year.  ,  , 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  colored 
fancy  fowl  but  the  supply  of  such  stock 
was*  light.  However,  Leghorn  fowl  re¬ 
ceipts  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the 
trade,  and  concessions  had  to  be  made  by 
receivers  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  o\et 
stocked  market.  Express  live  chickens 
were  generally  quiet  and  inclined  to  be 
easy  with  the  exception  of  fancy  large 
colored  stock  which  was  in  demand  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  the  week.  The  Hebrew 
holidays,  New  YTear,  which  came  on  Sep¬ 
tember  29  and  80  seriously  affected  the 
trading  on  nearly  all  lines  of  produce,  the 
live  poultry,  egg  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
markets  being  especially  hard  hit  on 
those  days.  Dressed  poultry  was  weak. 
Plenty  of  barreled  packed  chickens  were 
received  and  prices  declined  steadily. 
Dressed  fowl  receipts  were  not  so  heavy 
but  just  now  frozen  poultry  is  being 
moved  and  receipts  were  more  than  nue- 
quate  to  meet  trade  needs.  Frozen  fowl 
sold  moderately  well  but  declined  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  fresh  stock. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  very  dull  with 
prices  declining  around  $1  a  ton  for  the 
week.  Most  of  the  hay  offered  was  in 
large  bales  and  there  was  also  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  medium  and  undergrades  of 
small  bales  of  hay.  High  grade  hay  in 
small  bales  sold  well  at  Manhattan  but 
offerings  of  such  were  light.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

.JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  4Gc ;  dairy,  lb., 
45c. 

Eggs.- -Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
55c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  50c. 

Cheese.— Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  30c ; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  75c  ;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  string  beans,  qt.,  10c;  3  for 
25c ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans,  dry, 
qt.,  10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.25  ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  10c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  2c; 
carrots,  per  bunch,  5c ;  celery,  bunch,  10c, 

3  for  25c ;  cucumbers,  small,  per  100,  65 
to  90c;  cucumbers,  medium,  3  to  5c; 
fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c;  kale,  pk., 
20c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  Boston,  head,  6c  ; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.75,  picking,  qt.,  15c ;  per 
bunch,  5c;  parsnips,  lb.,  7c;  pieplant, 
bunch,  5c ;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c ;  potatoes, 
new.  bu.,  $1 ;  radishes,  1924,  per  bunch, 
5c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk., 
20c ;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  15  to  20c ;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  lb.,  5c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  5c,  bu., 
$1.50;  gooseberries,  qt.,  12c;  peas,  qt., 
10c,  3  for  25c ;  currants,  2  qts.  25c ; 
green  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1 ;  dill,  bunch,  10c ; 
black  raspberries,  qt.,  20c ;  huckleberries, 
in  5-qt.  lots,  20c ;  turnips,  lb.,  4c,  bu.,  90c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  4%  lbs.  or 
under,  lb.,  28c ;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over, 
30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  1%  lbs.,  lb.,  35c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  4%  lbs. 
or  under,  lb.,  35c ;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over, 
lb..  37c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c ; 
broilers,  1%  lbs.,  lb.,  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c  ;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
cutlet,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  32c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ; 
rabbits,  lb.,  30c ;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous.— Sweet  cider,  gal.,  30c; 
honey,  card,  23c;  extracted,  18c;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.  25c ;  maple  syrup, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $5 ; 
milch  goats,  each,  $22 ;  vingear,  pure, 
gal,  30c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  11  to 
12c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  15 
to  23c ;  lamb,  lb.,  28c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  24 
to  25c;  broilers,  lb..  20  to  26c;  chickens, 
lb.,  20  to  25c ;  geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  75c ;  pigeons,  pair, 
75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  50c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  45c ;  chickens,  lb.,  40  to  45c ; 
geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50c ;  eggs,  45  to  60c ;  duck 
eggs,  55c. 

Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $1.50 ;  cantaloupe, 
bu.,  $1  to  $3.50;  elderberries,  bu.,  75  to 
90c;  huckleberries,  crate.  $6  to  $7;  qt., 
25c ;  blackberries,  qt.,  25c ;  peaches,  bas¬ 
ket,  65  to  75c;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
plums,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  prunes,  bu.,  $3  ; 
beans,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  beets,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1.25;  cabbage,  doz.,  35  to  60c  ;  per  100, 
$4.50 ;  carrots,  bu.,  65  to  75c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  head,  15  to  25c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  70c  to  $1 ;  cucumbers,  bu..  60 
to  90c;  small  cucumbers,  per  1  (X),  70  to 
90c;  eggplant,  each,  15  to  25c;  garlic, 
doz.  bunches,  50c;  honey,  qt.,  75c;  cap, 
30c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  head,  10c ;  leaf, 
head,  3  to  4c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
doz.  bunches,  20c;  potatoes,  bu.,  70  to 
90c;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  spinach, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  10  to 
25c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  turnips, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  squash,  per  doz.,  25  to 
40c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  2c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $18;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17;  wheat,  bu..  $1.30;  oats,  bu.,  65 
to  72c;  corn,  bu.,  $1.3S  to  $1.43. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  14c;  hindquarters,  lb., 
17  to  lS%e;  hogs,  light.  11%  to  12%c; 
heavy,  9%  to  10%c;  Spring  lambs,  lb., 
27  to  28e ;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  17  _to 
18c;  mutton,  ib.,  10c;  veal,  lb..  16  to  17c„ 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  W.  Leghorn, 
lb.,  25c;  colored,  lb.,  28c;  fowls,  Leg¬ 
horn,  lb.,  18  to  21c ;  colored,  lb.,  24  to 
26c;  stags,  lb.,  15c;  old  roosters,  lb., 
15c;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c;  ducks,  lb., 
20  to  24c;  geese,  lb.,  16c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  40  to  45c : 
eggs,  35  to  40c. 

Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ; 
Wealthy,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  Twenty- 
ounce.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cranberries,  half 
bbl.,  $5  to  $5.50;  crab  apples,  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket,  60  to  SOc ;  elderberries,  14-qt.  basket, 
35  to  40c ;  grapes,  Concord,  peck,  $1 ; 
peaches,  Elbertas,  basket,  60  to  70c ; 
Crawford,  10-qt.  basket,  70  to  !o0c; 
peaches,  seconds,  10-qt.  basket,  40  to  SOc ; 


pears,  Bartletts,  $1.50  to  $2;  Seckle,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  plums,  qt.,  basket,  40  to 
SOc ;  prunes,  German,  14-qt.  basket,  60 
to  65c ;  French,  14-qt.  basket,  60  to  75c ; 
beets,  basket,  40  to  50c;  per  bu.,  80  to 
90c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c ;  per 
ton,  $7  to  $10 ;  cantaloupes,  crate,  $1 
to  $2.50;  carrots,  basket,  30  to  40c; 
per  bu.,  70  to  75c ;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  $1  to  $2.50;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
40  to  60c;  corn,  Evergreen,  doz.  ears,  12 
to  15c;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.  ears,  8  to 
12c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  diil 
pickles,  per  100,  $1  to  $1.25  pickles, 
small,  per  100,  25  to  SOc;  eggplant,  doz., 
75c  to  $1 ;  horseradish,  lb.,  8  to  10c ; 
kale,  bu.,  40  to  45c ;  lettuce,  Boston, 
crate,  $1  to  $1.15;  per  doz.  heads,  30  to 
50c;  onions,  Spanish,  crate,  $2;  yellow, 
bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  dry,  per  100  lbs., 
$2 ;  peppers,  green,  14-qt.  basket,  40  to 
SOc ;  red,  14-qt.  basket,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  15  to 
20c;  romaine,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  $1 ;  Summer  squash,  per 
doz.,  30  to  40c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  3  to  4c ;  tomatoes, 
14-qt.  basket,  35  to  40c ;  tomatoes,  green, 
14-qt.  basket,  20  to  25c  ;  wax  beans,  14- 
qt.  basket,  60  to  75c ;  green  beans,  14- 
qt.  basket,  60  to  75c. 

Honey,  strained  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c ; 
qt.,  60  to  75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10  ^buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c;  ’comb, 
clover,  fancy,  24-section  case,  $4.25  to 
$4.50 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  frame,  15  to 
17c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  1924 
crop,  red  marrow,  $6.50 ;  white  marrow, 
$7;  red  kidney,  $6.50;  white  kidney,  $8; 
pea,  $4.50;  medium,  $4.50;  Yellow  Eye, 
$5. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  6c ;  No.  2,  5c ; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  6c;  No.  2,  5c; 
bulls  and  stags,  4c;  horsehides,  each,  $2 
to  $3 ;  sheep  skins,  each,  50c  to  $1  ;  calf, 
No.  1,  18  to  19c;  No.  2,  16%  to  17%c; 
lambs,  25c  to  $1.25 ;  shearlings,  lO  to 
75c ;  fleece,  lb.,  38c ;  wool,  unwashed, 
medium,  38c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.35;  corn, 
shelled,  $1.27  to  $1.29;  oats,  56  to  57c; 
rye,  $1  to  $1.05. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $21 ; 
mixed  hay,  ton,  $16  to  $18 ;  Alfalfa,  $l0 
to  $19;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16; 
wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16  ;  rye  straw, 
ton,  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

A  small  advance  in  eggs  and  a  pretty 
firm  tone  generally  marks  the  produce 
trade. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  37  to  42c;  dairy,  32 
to  34c ;  crocks,  28  to  30c ;  common,  20 
to  21c.  Cheese,  steady ;  daisies,  flat, 
longhorns,  new  23  to  24c ;  Liinburger,  32 
to  34c ;  block  Swiss,  34  to  36c.  Eggs, 
strong ;  hennery,  47  to  55c ;  State  and 
western  candled,  40  to  45c ;  storage,  35 
to  43c. 

Poultry^ — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ; 
turkeys,  38  to  42c;  fowls,  2S  to  32e ; 
chickens,  34  to  36c- ;  broilers,  34  to  40c ; 
old  roosters,  20  to  22c ;  ducks,  27  to  28c ; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  steady  ; 
tprkeys,  28  to  30c ;  fowls,  15  to  28c ; 
broilers,  20  to  26c ;  old  roosters,  14  to 
16c  ;  ducks,  22  to  24c ;  geese,  15  to  18c ; 
rabbits,  pair,  18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Wolf  River, 
crabs,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Wealthy,  Maiden 
Blush,  Gravenstein,  Duchess,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  seconds,  50  to  65c.  Potatoes, 
steady;  homegrown,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  Jer¬ 
sey  sweets,  bbl.,  $5.25  to  $5.50. 

Fruits  and  Melons. — Pears,  steady  • 
Bartletts,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  Clapps,  $1.50 
to  $1.75  ;  Sugar,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Peaches, 
active;  Elbertas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
homegrown  Crawfords,  $1.65  to  $2. 
Plums,  overstock  ;  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  prunes, 
$1.75  to  $2.  Cantaloupes,  quiet;  home¬ 
grown,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  honeydews, 
$1.75  to  $2. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  steady  ; 
homegrown  AVordens,  flats,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
California  grapes,  (coming  in  floods), 
box,  $1  to  $2 ;  huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate, 
$5.50  to  $6 ;  elderberries,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  cranberries,  half-bbl.  box,  $4.50 
to  $7. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steiidy ; 
white  kidney,  marrow,  ewt.,  $10  to  $11  ; 
red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8;  medium,  $7  to 
$7.50 ;  pea,  $6  to  $6.50.  Onions,  weak  ; 
Ebenezer,  bn.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  white  and 
Yellow,  cwt.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Spanish  crate, 
$1.90  to  $2. 

Vegetables.' — Vegetables,^  fa_ir  trade; 
beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  doz.  bunches,  25 
to  30c ;  cabbage,  100  heads,  $3  to  $5 ; 
carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  doz.  bunches,  25 
to  30c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cel¬ 
ery,  State,  large  bunch,  45  to  50c ;  corn, 
doz.  ears,  10  to  15c;  cucumbers,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.  heads,  50  to  60c ;  lettuce,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  35 
to  40c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  15  to  20c;  spinach,  bu.,  60  to 
90c ;  Hubbard  squash,  cwt.,  $5  to  $6 ; 
tomatoes,  20-lb.  basket,  30  to  35c;  tur¬ 


nips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  22  to  24c ;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple 
products,  dull ;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  lS<r; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to  $1.65. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady,  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$21;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $27  ;  middlings,  $30 ;  Red-dog, 
$41 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $44  ;  oilmeal,  $46 ; 
hominy,  $43.50;  gluten,  $44.70;  oat  feed, 
$15.50.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Wealthy,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75; 
Gravenstein,  75c  to  $2.25  ;  Duchess,  bbl., 
$2.50  to  $3.50. 

Butter. — Extra  creamery,  38  to  38%c; 
firsts,  36  to  37%c ;  seconds,  34%  to 
35  %c. 

Cheese. — Fresh  extra,  23c;  firsts,  21 
to  22c. 

Eggs.— Hennery,  brown  extras,  63  to 
64c ;  white  and  mixed,  51  to  56c ;  west¬ 
ern,  extra  firsts,  45  to  47c ;  western,  sec¬ 
onds,  33  to  38c. 

Various  Fruits. — Huckleberries,  qt.,  15 
to  28c ;  muskmelons,  bu.,  crate,  $2.25  to 
$3  ;  peaches,  6-basket  carrier,  $2  to  $3 ; 
pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  grapes,  bkt.  car¬ 
rier,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Hav  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1  Timothy, 
$29  to  $30;  No.  2,  $26  to  $27;  No.  3, 
$16  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $25 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $18.  Straw:  Rye,  $21  to 
$23;  oat,  $13  to  $16;  wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.10  to 
$1.15 ;  nearby,  tbox,  35  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  27c;  chick¬ 
ens,  22  to  27c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  26  to  33c; 
broilers,  36  to  40c;  ducklings,  25  to  27c; 
old  roosters,  18  to  20c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1 ;  lettuce, 
box,  50c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  box,  25  to  40c ; 
spinach,  box,  75c  to  $1 ;  squash,  box,  50 
to  75c ;  tomatoes,  box,  $1  to  $1.50. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

October  2,  1924. 

October  League-pool  price  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone :  Class  1, 
$2.60  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2 ;  Class 
2B,  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2.05;  Class  3, 
$1.45. 

Sheffield  Farms:  Class  1,  $2.60;  Class 
2,  $1.70;  Class  3,  $1.55. 

Non-pool  Association  :  Class  1,  $2.40 ; 
Class  2,  $1.85;  Class  3A,  $1.55;  Class 
3B,  $1.45. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.38% @$0.39 


Good  to  choice  . 

.35 

@ 

.37% 

Lower  grades . 

.32 

@ 

.34 

Packing  Stock  . 

.26 

@ 

.28% 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  . . 

$0.22 

Average  run  . 

$0.20%  @ 

.21 

Skims  . 

.06 

@ 

.15 

Utica,  N.  Y.  market  . . 

.19% 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  . . . 

Medium  to  good  . 

Pullets  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best. 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Pullets  . 

Storage,  best  . 

Lower  grades  . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb.,  . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks,  Spring  . 

Geese  . 

Turkeys  . 

Rabbits,  lb . 


$0.68  @$0.71 
.55@  .65 

.44  @  .54 

.63@  .64 

.50  @  .53 

.28@  .35 

.31  @  .42 

.44  @  .47 

.34  @  .42 


$0.25@$0.31 
.25@  .27 

,14@  .15 

.23@  .28 

.11@  .20 
.30@  .35 

.20@  .22 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.44@$0.45 

Common  to  good . 30 @  .40 

Chickens,  best  . 44 @  .47 

Fair  to  good . 35@  .40 

Roosters  . 15@  .20 

Ducks  . 24 @  .25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz..  6.25@  7.50 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.00@  6.00 

7  to  8  lbs . 3.50@  4.75 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 14@  .19 

Culls  . 08@  .12 


LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs.  . .  .$13.00@$14.50 
Lower  grades  .  7.00@  9.00 


Sheep  .  3.00@  6.00 

Lambs  .  12.00@  14.50 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.75@$1.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 10@  .27 

Cabbage,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Carrots,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate..  1.25@  3.75 

L.  I.,  crate  .  1.75@  3.25 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 75@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 75@  1.75 

Eggplant,  bu . 90@  1.00 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate  .  1.00@  4.00 

Sweet  corn,  100  . 1.50@  3.00 

Onions,  10  lbs . 1.25@  2.50 

Parsley,  100  bunches . 50@  1.00 

Peas,  bu . 1.50@  4.00 

(Continued  on  Page  1305) 
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<Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Water  Power  Question 

About  500  feet  from  my  house  there 
is  a  brook  that  comes  from  a  large  lake 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  across  which 
is  fed  from  a  larger  lake.  This  brook  is 
used  by  a  large  concern  to  drive  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mills  13  miles  away.  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  this  brook  would  give 
enough  power  to  drive  a  generator  of  size 
to  give  me  lights  for  my  house  and  other 
buildings,  about  35  lights.  This  brook 
is  kept  steadily  flowing  since  the  water 
is  needed  at  the  other  end.  I  have  no 
desirable  place  to  make  a  dam.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  use  some  kind  of  an 
undershot  wheel  to  give  sufficient  power 
to  meet  my  requirements?  This  brook  is 
fully  12  or  15  feet  wide  and  2 y%  to  3 
feet  deep.  Water  flows  with  considerable 
velocity.  Sometimes  when  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  comes  on  in  August,  the  brook  is  shut 
down  over  Saturday  and  Sunday.  If  I 
did  find  a  place  to  make  a  dam  two  feet 
higher,  that  is  keep  back  four  feet  of 
water  for  about  200  feet,  the  width  of 
the  brook,  would  this  last  me  for  the  two 
days?  Would  the  brook  when  normal 
give  the  required  power?  Are  storage 
batteries  necessary  where  steady  power 
is  available?  s.  k. 

Connecticut. 

If  you  have  any  means  of  getting  a 
fall  of  a  few  feet  in  a  stream  the  size 
that  you  mention,  you  have  ample  water 
power  for  practically  any  farm  purpose. 
With  a  velocity  of  100  feet  per  minute  a 
stream  of  this  size  would  develop  approxi¬ 
mately  28  horse  power  if  a  five-foot  fall 
could  be  obtained. 

Storage  batteries  are  not  necessary 
where  the  power  is  continuous  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  great  to  furnish  current  for  the 
lights.  As  to  being  able  to  store  suffi¬ 
cient  water  to  tide  over  two  days,  I  am 
unable  to  say  because  so  much  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  stream  banks. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  however,  that  it 
would  be  a  doubtful  venture.  Possibly 
if  the  water  rights  of  the  company  now 
using  the  stream  were  looked  into  it 
would  be  found  that  they  had  no  right  to 
shut  the  water  off  in  this  way.  r.  h.  s. 


A  Pumping  Problem 

I  anticipate  drawing  water  from  a 
spring  to  a  wash-house  through  a  1-in. 
pipe,  distance  about  12  rods,  and  the 
rise  necessary  in  this  distance  will  not 
exceed  10  ft.,  it  not  being  convenient  to 
place  equipment  at  spring.  Will  it  be 
possible  to  use  hand  pump,  or  what  will 
be  the  least  horsepower  necessary  to 
draw  full  capacity  through  pipe?  Will 
the  fact  that  the  pipe  being  laid  in  the 
ground  will  follow  several  sharp  angles 
have  any  noticeable  effect  as  to  needs  of 
additional  ipower  in  comparison  to  a 
pipe  laid  in  a  direct  line?  w.  J.  m. 

Chester,  N.  Y. 

If  the  horizontal  and  vertical  dis¬ 
tances  are  as  you  say,  you  will  be  able 
to  pump  water  with  a  suction  pump  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  line.  You 
neglect  to  say,  however,  how  much  wa¬ 
ter  is  needed,  and  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  you  should  use  a  hand  or  pow¬ 
er  pump.  If  much  water  is  needed  the 
pump  should  be  power  driven.  A  l1/^- 
horsepower  engine  should  handle  the 
pump  easily. 

The  bends  that  you  speak  of  do  in¬ 
crease  pipe  friction,  the  amount  depending 
upon  the  abruptness  of  the  bends  and 
the  velocity  of  the  water  flowing 
through  the  pipe.  If  the  12  rods  that 
you  mention  as  length  is  the  straight 
distance,  angles  would  also  increase  the 
length  of  the  line.  Where  the  velocity 
is  low,  bends  do  not  seriously  increase 
the  resistance  to  flow. 

I  would  suggest  that  1*4 -in.  pipe  be 
used  in  place  of  the  1-in.  that  you  men¬ 
tion.  It  has  about  1%  times  the  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  1-in.  If  the  1-in.  pipe 
is  used,  select  a  pump  with  a  small  cyl¬ 
inder  and  couple  in  between  the  pump 
and  the  spring  a  vacuum  chamber  made 
from  a  2  to  2%-ft.  length  of  2-in.  to 
3-in.  pipe  fitted  with  a  cap  at  the  top 
end.  This  equalize**  the  flow  in  the  suc¬ 
tion  pipe,  and  tends  to  relieve  the  “rub¬ 
bery”  action  of  the  pump  caused  by  the 
restricted  flow  in  the  suction  pipe  line. 


Spring  in  Cistern 

What  can  be  done  with  a  cistern 
which  has  a  spring  in  the  bottom  of  it? 
The  water  comes  in  eo  fast  that  it  cannot 
be  cemented.  The  bottom  is  all  cemented 
solid  except  a  hole  about  three  inches  in 
diameter.  I  tried  to  cement  a  pipe  in  the 
hole  to  carry  the  spring  water  out  of  the 
cistern,  but  the  water  bubbled  up  around 
the  pipe  with  such  force  it  washed  the 
cement  away  as  fast  as  I  could  put  it 
there.  Is  there  any  way  of  fixing  it  so  I 
can  have  soft  water  instead  of  hard  wa¬ 


ter?  It  is  a  large  cistern  and  could  be 
fixed  in  any  way,  if  we  knew  what  to  do, 
and  still  be  large  enough.  It  is  fine  to 
have  the  water  in  case  of  a  dry  time,  but 
do  not  care  to  build  another  cistern  in 
order  to  leave  this  one  as  it  is.  w.  d. 

From  your  description  it  seems  that 
you  have  a  very  valuable  source  of  water, 
one  perhaps  worth  more  than  the  cistern, 
and  one  that  should  be  preserved  and 
utilized  if  possible.  Gases  of  this  kind 
are  difficult  to  handle  because  of  the 
water  pressure  carrying  away  the  con¬ 
crete  before  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
harden.  Concrete  will  set  in  water  if  de¬ 
posited  carefully  and  left  undisturbed  to 
avoid  washing  the  cement  out  of  the  mix¬ 
ture.  With  this  in  mind,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  modification  of  the  plan  that  you 
have  already  tried. 

Secure  a  short  length  of  2-in.  pipe,  or 
a  size  large  enough  to  carry  the  water 
easily.  This  should  be  only  long  enough 
to  reach  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
floor  when  placed  in  the  hole.  Fit  one 
end  with  a  floor  flange  and  the  other  with 
a  coupling,  either  2-in.  or  reduced  to  a 
size  sufficient  to  carry  the  water.  Place 
this  in  the  hole  with  the  flange  down  and 
quickly  place  around  it  a  rich  mixture  of 
cement  mortar.  Protect  this  to  prevent 
its  being  washed  away  by  the  water  bub¬ 
bling  from  the  end  of  the  pipe,  and  let  it 
thoroughly  harden.  Letting  the  water 
escape  in  this  way  will  prevent  the  pres¬ 
sure  that  forced  the  mortar  out.  After 
it  has  hardened  a  length  of  pipe  can  be 
screwed  into  the  coupling  from  above  and 
the  water  conducted  out  of  the  cistern  if 
the  spring  has  pressure  enough. 

Another  method  that  suggests  itself  is 
to  drill  four  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern  surrounding  the  opening  through 
which  the  spring  bubbles.  Lead  bolts  into 
these  holes  and  clamp  a  piece  of  oak 
plank  down  upon  a  gasket  by  means  of 
the  bolts.  A  hole  of  the  proper  size  bored 
through  the  plank  will  permit  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  a  pipe  for  carrying  the  water 
away. 

Circular  Saw  With  Electric 
Power 

I  desire  information  relative  to  a  cut¬ 
off  circular  saw.  I  have  a  32-volt  *4  h.p. 
motor,  1,750  r.p.m.  Will  you  advise  how 
large  a  saw  this  motor  will  run?  I  wish 
to  use  it  on  small  stuff  about  the  farm. 
In  giving  size  of  saw  will  you  state  size 
of  pulleys  needed  on  motor  and  saw? 

Caldwell,  N.  J.  s.  s.  K. 

The  actual  «ize  of  the  saw  to  be  run 
by  a  light  power  does  not  matter  so  much 
as  the  condition  of  the  saw  and  bearings, 
the  gauge  or  thickness  of  the  saw,  and 
the  rate  at  which  the  material  is  fed 
against  it.  A  light  power  of  this  kind  re¬ 
quires  a  thin  saw  and  one  kept  in  the 
best  of  condition.  Under  average  condi¬ 
tions  a  6-in.  t'o  8-in.  circular  could  be 
driven.  The  rim  speed  of  a  circular 
should  be  approximately  10,000  ft.  per 
minute.  To  secure  this  speed  at  the  cut¬ 
ting  edge  an  8-in.  saw  would  have  to 
make  about  5,102  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  as  the  motor  rums  at  1,750  r.p.m,,  the 
speed  ratio  would  have  to  be  about  3  to 
1,  requiring  a  2-in.  pulley  on  the  saw 
mandrel  and  a  6-in.  pulley  on  the  motor 
or  pulleys,  with  diameters  in  this  ratio. 

Such  a  saw  could  be  used  in  cutting  off 
boards  or  ripping  lumber,  but  would  not 
be  very  useful  in  cutting  up  poles  for 
wood,  and  I  judge  from  your  letter  that 
this  is  the  use  that  you  wish  to  put  it  to. 
For  such  work  a  larger  saw  and  heavier 
power  is  needed.  I  also  gather  from  your 
letter  that  you  are  planning  to  use  cur¬ 
rent  from  a  storage  battery  to  drive  this 
saw  outfit.  Storage  battery  current  will 
make  a  very  expensive  power  for  wood 
sawing,  and  I  would  'suggest  that  the 
saw  be  belted  to  the  lighting  engine  di¬ 
rect  (if  no  other  engine  is  available), 
rather  than  use  the  current  from  the  bat¬ 
tery. 


Tiling  in  Spring 

I  have  a  mountain  well  or  spring,  and 
was  thinking  of  putting  a  clay  sewer 
pipe  into  it,  3  ft.  in  diameber  by  3  ft. 
high,  to  protect  the  sides  of  it  and -con¬ 
verge  the  water  in  the  well  in  one  basin 
or  well,  or  put  in  a  large  oak  cask  or 
liquor  puncheon.  Would  the  first  or  last 
contaminate  the  water?  Also,  would  the 
casks  decay,  or  what  would  I  use,  not 
cement  or  plaster?  j.  m. 

The  suggestion  that  you  make  of  using 
clay  tile  as  a  curbing  for  your  spring  is 
an  excellent  one.  It  makes  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  lining.  It  should  be  fitted  with 
a  screened  overflow  and  cover  so  that 
there  is  no  possible  chance  for  insects, 
frogs  or  mice  getting  into  the  water,  and 
a  few  inches  of  gravel  or  coarse  sand 
makes  a  good  bottom.  Many  springs  are 
lined  with  a  cask  in  the  way  that  you 
mention.  There  is  little  trouble  from  the 
wood  rotting,  as  it  is  saturated  with  wa¬ 
ter.  Wood  in  this  condition  will  last  in¬ 
definitely,  but  is  not  so  easily  kept  clean 
as  the  tile  lining  would  be. 


Keep  Temper 
and  Fuel  Ditl  Down  / 
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THE  lucky  man — or  woman— who  has  a  Moncrief 
Furnace  doesn’t  have  to  worry  about  heat 
and  coal  bills.  Moncrief  Furnaces  for  thirty  years 
have  been  earning  a  great  reputation  for  delivering 
ample  heat  at  low  cost.  Scientific  design,  sound  ma¬ 
terials  and  sincere  workmanship  make  Moncriefs  the 
best  furnace  buy  on  the  market. 

Ask  the  Moncrief  Dealer 
nearest  you,  who  will  tell  you 
how  a  Moncrief  Furnace  will 
save  you  money,  work  and 
health.  If  you  do  not  know  his 
name,  write  us. 

Moncrief  Furnaces  are  made 
in  Pipe,  Pipeless,  and  Majestic- 
Moncrief — AH  sizes. 


Distributed  by 

E.  L.  GARNER  F.  H.  HANLON 

117  23rd  St.,  Jackson  Hts.,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
Made  by  The  Henry  Furnace  &.  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MONCRIEF 

FURNACES 


Pipe  -  Pipeless  -ThreePipe  -  Majesiic-Moncrief 


c  A1IC  $1.50  to  $2.00  PER  GALLON 
9AV  L  ON  YOUR  PAINT  ORDERS 


MONEY  SAVED  IS  MONEY  EARNED 

TWELVE  EXCELLENT  REASONS  why  YOU  should  BUY  and  USE 
STANDCO  QUALITY  PROPERTY  PROTECTION  PAINTS 

=  1.  Sold  only  DIRECT  to  CONSUMER  at  WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES  which  = 

are  approximately  50%  LOWER  than  usual  LOCAL  PRICES. 

=  2.  Manufactured  in  MODERN  FACTORY  from  HIGHEST  QUALITY  PURE  = 

—  WHITE  LEAD,  PURE  ZINC  OXIDE  and  PURE  LINSEED  OIL  which  are  = 

—  carefully  TESTED  in  our  own  WELL-EQUIPPED  LABORATORIES. 

—  3.  FORMULA  is  result  of  MANY  YEARS  CAREFUL  EXPERIMENTATION  to  = 

—  produce  HIGH  QUALITY  PRODUCT.  = 

=  4.  Conform  to  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  SPECIFICATIONS.  = 

=  5.  ANALYSIS  of  CONTENTS  accurately  stated  on  EACH  CONTAINER.  (BE-  = 

WARE  of  PAINTS  when  the  FORMULA  is  NOT  GIVEN).  — 

=  6.  MANUFACTURED  and  GUARANTEED  by  a  company  having  the  HIGHEST  = 

~  COMMERCIAL  CREDIT  RATING.  — 

=  7.  ESPECIALLY  FORMULATED  to  afford  the  MAXIMUM  PROTECTION  for  the  = 

—  LONGEST  TIME.  — 

—  8.  UNUSUAL  COVERING  CAPACITY  and  EASE  of  APPLICATION  because  of  = 

=  EXTREMELY  FINE  GRINDING  by  SPECIAL  HEAVY  MACHINERY  and  = 

=  SCREENING  thru  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  ELECTRIC  SCREENS.  = 

=  9.  UNIFORMITY  in  QUALITY  and  SHADE  resulting  from  EXPERT  SUPER-  — 

=  VISION  and  STANDARDIZATION.  — 

~  10.  EXTRA  HEAVY  BODY— white  and  tints  weighing  17  pounds  net  per  gallon —  “ 

“  thereby  permitting  addition  of  TURPENTINE  to  First  Coat  and  LINSEED  OIL  — 

“  to  Second  Coat  insuring  ECONOMY.  “ 

=  11.  MANY  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  as  indicated  by  the  LARGE  NUMBER  of  n 

=  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS.  = 

=  12.  NO  DELAYS— ORDERS  shipped  SAME  DAY  received.  — 

WRITE  TODAY  for  COLOR  CARD,  PRICE  LIST  and  other  literature 

STANDARD  PIGMENT  COMPANY,  Inc.,  SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y. 

(  40  miles  north  of  Albany,  /V.  Y,  ) 

STANDCO  Quality  Paints  Protect  Your  Property 


A  Wise  Old  Trapper 

In  the  state  of  Ohio  there  lived  a  bunch  of 
boys  who  had  this  trapping  business  down  to 
a  science.  They  each  sent  for  separate  price 
lists  every  year  and  then  sent  all  their  furs 
to  the  house  giving  the  best  quotations.  After 
five  years  they  decided  they  weren’t  so  dread¬ 
fully  wise  because  they  didn’t  have  enough 
profits  to  make  their  efforts  worth  while. 

One  day  they  met  Tom  McMillan  driving  a  new  car 
to  town,  Tom  said  he  made  the  price  of  his  swell 
outfit  shipping  pelts.  He  told  how  he  got  wise  to 
those  funny  prices  and  found  it  was  better  to  deal 
with  ChaB.  Porter  because  he  always  knew  in  advance 
juBt  what  he  was  sure  of  getting.  He  said  that  Porter 
never  offered  $5  for  a  $3  pelt  but  he  always  paid  the  $3 
which  he  promised  and  sometimes  a  little  better.  Chas. 
Porter  now  has  five  wise  trappers  in  that  section 
instead  of  one. 

Don’t  Take  a  FI  I  DC 

Chance  With  Your  lUIIO 

Send  us  your  name  Your  furs  mean  real  dollars  to 
and  address.  Get  you.  Why  sell  them  to  some  fellow 
our  Price  Bulle-  who  offers  you  $1.25  when  you 
tins ,  Shipping  know  blame  well  you  are  lucky 
Tags  and  full  par -  to  pet  fifty  cents.  Ask  the  wise 
ticulars.  Doit  right  trapper  who  kno  ws.  Once  a  Chas. 
vow.  This  means  Portershipperand you  willal ways 
real  dollars  to  you,  beone.  You  know  in  advance  that 
so  don't  put  it  off.  we  give  a  square  deal  and  every 
Write  today.  shipment  brings  sure  money. 

CHARLES  S.  PORTER,  INC. 

125  West  27th  Street  New  York 


Try 


cAny  Wurlitzcr  Instrument 

in  Your  Own  Home 


See  for  yourself  the  quality  of  these  famous  instru¬ 
ments,  the  result  of  200  years’  experience  in  musical 
instrument  building.  A  week’s  free  trial  in  your  own 
home — no  obligation  to  buy.  Wurlitzer  instruments 
are  praised  by  masters  In  every  sphere  of  music  for 
artistic  quality,  fine  workmanship  and  ease  of  playing. 
Fa*v  Pavment«Bre  arranged  in  small  monthly  auma.A  few 
*  “V  fu“ui5  cents  a  day  wilt  pay  for  your  instrument. 

Send  for  New  Catalog — FREE 

Every  known  musical  instrument  described  and  illustrated— 
over  3000  articles  Gives  you  lowest  prices  and  full  information 
about  FreeTrial.Easy  Payment  Plan. No  obligation.  Write  nowl 
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me  nuuuipn  n  uiuutr  Lu.,uept.  4857 

117E.  4th  St,  Cincinnati  329  S-WabashAra., Chicago 


120  W.  42nd  St,  New  York  250  Stockton  St ,  San  Francisco  i 


ROOT  BORERS'^ 

Peach,  Prune  &  Apricot;  also  Pear& 
Apple  Aphis  and  Grape  Phyllox¬ 
era.  Killed  with  PARmFIX,  (Pure 
Paradichlorbenzene  recommended 
by  U.  S.  Gov.  &  State  fcxp.  Sta.) 

Full  instructions,  results  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back.  Hook  let  FREE. 
Treat  10  trees  60  trees  $3.  Post¬ 
paid  or  C.  O.  I).  The  Parafix  Co., 
Grand  Central  P.O.Box  273.  N.Y.C, 
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A"  For  Belter  Heating" 

NDES  FURNACE 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace 
has  a  large  one-piece  ash  pit.  Its  depth 
prevents  ashes  piling  up  under  the  grates 
and  makes  ash  removal  easy.  This  is  only 
one  of  its  many  exclusive  advantages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 
Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 
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Make  New  Land  This  Fall 


Fall  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  get  that  old 
pasture  land  ready  to  produce  a  crop  of  corn,  or 
for  putting  newly  cleared  land  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  For  this  work,  ,or  any  tillage  work  that  is 
too  difficult  for  ordinary  implements  you  need  a 


Bush  and 
Bog  Plow 


Made  in  sizes  for  two  or  four  horses  or  tractor. 
The  disks  are  of  cutlery  steel,  forged  sharp 
Write  us  for  complete  catalog  of  Clark  “Cut¬ 
away”  Disk  Harrows  and  Plows  and  copy  of  our 
valuable  free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage, 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

41  Main  Street  Higganum,  Conn. 
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DON’T  Wait  for  Bad  Weather 
Install  a  Hood  Furnace  NOW 


TAXIDERMIST 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GAME  AND  DEER  HEADS  MOUNTED 
BY  EXPERTS  AT  REASONABLE  CHARGES 

Established  ISM. 

GEORGE  H.  LESSER 

Johnstown  -  New  York 

FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BEST  WAY  for  Cleaning  Them 
THE  BESTWAY  MEG.  CO.  Aberdeen.  Maryland 

OUR  FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  BLEND 

OF  HIGH-GRADE  MIXED  TEAS  is  so  dif¬ 
ferent  and  better  in  every  way  that  discriminating 
people  enjoy  its  superior  qualities.  Liberal  trial 
pkg..  lO  cts.;  one  lb.,  »1,  prepaid. 

VICTORIA  TEA  CO.  B84  Lakewood.  N.  J. 

immiiiimimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiuimm 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Straight  -  Sided 
Fire  Pot — 
Always  Clean, 
Always  Hot! 


Before  violent  winter  sets 
in,  be  sure  your  Hood  Fur¬ 
nace  is  in  shape  andopera- 
ting.  Then  winter  need 
have  no  terrors  for  you  and 
your  family. 

Hood  Furnaces  burn  less 
coal  for  the  same  heating 
effect.  They  give  better 
results  with  less  furnace 
tending. 

Hard  coal,  soft  coal,  gas — 
whatever  you  burn  or 
whatever  the  size  of  your 
house,  there  is  a  Hood  Fur- 
nacemadetofityour  needs. 
Ask  us  the  name  of  the 
Hood  dealer  near  you. 


Hood  Furnace  £  Supply 
Company 


Dept.  F,  Coming,  N.Y. 


Co°oByeCAlLOUSES 


Gladys’  Callous  Plaster  ends  cal¬ 
louses  on  feet  no  matter  how  long 
standing.  Put  on  one— c  a  1 1  o  n  s 
comes  off  with  it.  Stops  all  pain 
in  one  minute.  Send  $1.00  for 
sheet.  Guaranteed. 

GLADYS  ANDREWS.  F.  S. 

Box  236-R  Sewaren,  N.  J. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 


Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 

.immmmimiiMimiimmmimmmm11 


MONEYSAVING 
CATALOG  SENT  . 

FREE 

TIMES  SQUARE  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO 

aBROADWAYdf  56th  5T  New  York _ _ 


RADIO 


-lAA  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your 
'  llll  return  name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  tor 
■  vv  only  50  Cents.  Write  for  samples  of  letter  Heads  and 
other  kinds  printing,  R<  N.  HOWIEf  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 

DEPENDABLE  MERCHANDISE.  Esmond  Blankets,  Indian 
Pattern,  $4.  American  Woven  Blankets,  handsome, 
durable,  variety  of  colors,  price  $5.50.  Many  other  bar¬ 
gains.  ROYAL ‘SALES  00.  •  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Compost  for  Fertilizer 

A  farmer  once  told  me  to  make  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  follows :  Dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  use  one  layer  of  grass  sod  or 
weeds,  then  one  layer  of  building  lime, 
then  sods  again,  etc.,  and  let  it  rot.  He 
said  it  was  a  good  fertilizer  for  general 
garden  use.  Is  this  possible?  p.  L.  H. 

New  Hyde,  Pa. 

This  could  hardly  be  called  a  “fer¬ 
tilizer”  as  that  word  is  usually  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  a  “compost”  quite  useful  for 
supplying  humus  or  organic  matter,  but 
not  what  you  would  call  a  full  fertilizer. 
It  would  be  better  to  add  manure,  small 
bones  or  other  wastes  to  the  sods.  In 
some  cases  where  lime  is  freely  used, 
wastes  or  garbage  from  the  kitchen  may 
be  mixed  with  the  sods.  You  would 
have  a  better  compost  if  you  added  wood 
ashes,  acid  phosphate  or  potash  to  the 
sods,  and  used  extra  lime. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  or  Salt 

To  settle  a  difference  of  opinion  I  am 
asking  you  whether  salt  is  as  good  as 
nitrate  of  soda  as  a  fertilizer.  A  man 
said  that  salt  was  just  as  good.  I  said 
no,  not  by  a  long  shot,  that  there  is  no 
plant  food  'in  salt.  To  see  who  is  right, 
I  told  him  that  I  would  write  and  ask 
The  It.  N.-Y.  about  it.  I  also  told  him 
that  he  could  use  the  salt,  and  I  would 
use  the  nitrate  of  soda.  H.  b. 

New  York. 

You  are  safe  in  telling  him  that  he 
can  use  the  salt  while  you  use  the  nitrate- 
Salt  is  a  chloride  of  sodium.  It  contains 
sodium  or  soda,  and  chlorine,  neither  of 
which  is  an  essential  element  of  plant 
food.  Soda  is  found  in  the  ash  of  plants, 
but  most  soils  contain  enough  of  it  to 
supply  crop  needs.  Salt  at  times  has 
some  effect  upon  the  soil,  and  may  pos¬ 
sibly  give  some  little  result  by  setting 
free  small  amounts  of  potash  in  certain 
soils,  but  experience  has  shown  it  of  so 
little  value  that  it  is  now  rarely  used.  Ou 
the  other  hand  nitrate  of  soda  supplies 
the  most  available  form  of  nitrogen,  and 
is  probably  the  most  stimulating  manure 
known.  Thus  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  two  chemicals — the  nitrate  is 
far  superior. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  George  H.  Christian, 
missing  member  of  the  firm  of  Day  & 
Heaton,  New  York  stock  brokers,  is  now 
declared  to  have  been  responsible  for 
defalcations  of  $1,500,000  before  he  dis¬ 
appeared  a  few  weeks  ago  and  left  his 
partners  to  discover  the  loss  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  their  bankruptcy  action  and 
suspension  from  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  They  reported  this  Sept.  26  to 
Richard  Gibbs,  Assistant  District  Attor¬ 
ney  in  charge  of  the  criminal  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  partners  said  the  firm  would 
lose  another  million  through  losses  of 
profits  and  the  retirement  from  business. 
The  total  loss  had  been  estimated  pre¬ 
viously  at  $700,000. 

Fire  made  a  clean  sweep  of  Midland 
Beach,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26. 
Only  one  building,  a  small  carousel  at  the 
extreme  north  end  of  the  resort,  escaped 
the  flames.  From  the  next  building  to 
the  south,  also  a  carousel,  they  were 
driven  by  a  brisk  northeast  wind  straight 
through  to  the  long  pier  used  by  excur¬ 
sion  steamers.  Three  hotels  were  burned 
and  residents  of  adjoining  bungalow  col¬ 
onies  fought  incipient  fires  on  the  roofs 
of  their  homes  for  hours.  The  loss  is  es¬ 
timated  at  $750,000. 

The  secretary  of  State  of  Vermont  has 
been  asked  to  advise  the  town  of  Somer¬ 
set,  Windham  County,  which  finds  itself 
with  only  two  legal  voters.  The  town 
had  four  voters  until  recently,  but  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Leonard  are  removing 
to  a  new  home.  Mr.  Leonard  is  resign¬ 
ing  his  offices  of  town  clerk  and  treasur¬ 
er  and  Mrs.  Leonard  is  resigning  as  tax 
collector,  constable  and  school  director. 
The  town  maintains  one  school,  which 
has  two  pupils.  The  total  assessed^  valua¬ 
tion.  real  and  personal,  is  $106,672.  In 
1022  there  were  10  legal  voters;  in  1923, 
five.  At  the  present  primary  two  votes 
were  east. 

Sinking  of  the  freighter  Clifton  and  the 
loss  of  her  crew  of  2S  men  was  revealed 
Sept.  28  when  Captain  Hudson  of  the 
steamship  Olencairn  notified  owners  at 
Cleveland  that  he  had  picked  up  wreckage 
from  the  vessel.  The  boat  left  Mackinaw 
Sept  21.  and  was  due  in  Detroit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night,  but  was  caught  iu  storms 
which  swept  Lake  Huron  and  the  North¬ 
west  the  same  night. 

Federal  Judge  Sheppard  in  Brooklyn, 
Sept.  30,  sentenced  Antonio  Camardo 
and  Giuseppe  Romano  to  16  months 
each  in  Atlanta  Penitentiary,  with  fines 
of  $1,000,  following  their  recent  convic¬ 
tion  of  smuggling  31  Italian  aliens  into 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  im¬ 
migration  laws.  At  the  same  time  iTudge 
Sheppard  sustained  a  demurrer  to  the  in¬ 


dictment  made  by  Louis  J.  Castellano, 
counsel  for  the  31  aliens,  to  which  they 
had  pleaded  guilty,  charging  them  with 
entering  this  country  in  violation  of  the 
immigration  laws.  Mr.  Castellano  argued 
that  the  law  punishing  aliens  illegally 
entering  the  country  was  a  war-time 
measure  only.  Judge  Sheppard  agreed 
and  ordered  the  31  deported. 

The  will  of  the  late  Lotta  Crabtree, 
famous  on  the  stage  40  years  ago,  leaves 
the  bulk  of  her  estate  of  $4,000,000  in 
charity.  Setting  aside  only  nominal  sums 
for  relatives,  the  actress  left  hundreds 
of  thousands  for  dumb  animals,  needy 
actors  and  actresses,  hospitals  and  dis¬ 
charged  convicts  and  the  residue  to  grad¬ 
uates  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  The  will  establishes  a  trust  fund 
of  $2,000,000  for  men  and  women  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  during  the 
World  War  who  were  disabled,  maimed, 
wounded  or  sick  and  their  dependents. 

Federal  agents,  seeking  reasons  for  the 
excessive  use  of  “sacramental  wine”  in 
Chicago,  have  discovered  that  many  of 
the  “rabbis”  signing  withdrawal  permits 
have  non-Jewish  names,  and  that  the 
franchises  issued  to  “congregations”  in¬ 
dicate  a  Jewish  population  exceeding  5,- 
000,000  in  Chicago  alone.  This  is  1,- 
500,000  more  than  the  entire  population. 
Probing  still  further,  the  federal  agents 
discovered  that  the  business  of  furnish¬ 
ing  “sacramental”  wine  was  so  profitable 
that  it  permitted  the  paying  of  $35,000 
a  week  in  graft.  In  making  their  appli¬ 
cation  several  of  the  alleged  “rabbis” 
gave  the  names  of  Protestant  churches. 
In  other  cases  their  “congregations”  were 
purely  imaginary. 

Three  bandits,  using  an  automobile, 
disarmed  Postmaster  B.  B.  Houghton,  of 
Crystal  City,  Mo.,  Sept.  29.  who  was  re¬ 
turning  from  the  railroad  station  to  the 
post  office  and  escaped  with  a  pouch  con¬ 
taining  $40,000,  mostly  currency. 

Sept.  30  earthquake  shocks  sufficient  to 
wake  sleeping  persons  were  reported  in 
Vermont,  Maine,  and  the  Ottawa  Valley, 
Canada.  The  tremors  lasted  about  two 
minutes. 

WASHINGTON.— An  affidavit  filed  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  late  in  September,  by 
Atlee  Pomerene  and  Owen  J.  Roberts, 
special  counsel  appointed  by  President 
Coolidge  to  prosecute  the  oil  cases,  con¬ 
tains  the  charge  that  former  Secretary 
Albert  B.  Fall  of  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  had  come  into  possession  of  $90,000 
worth  of  Liberty  bonds,  instead  of  $24,- 
000  worth  previously  traced  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee.  The  filing  of  the  affidavit, 
the  contents  of  which  became  known 
Sept.  30,  is  made  necessary  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  law  as  part  of  the  procedure  neces¬ 
sary  to  compel  testimony  in  that  country. 

The  claim  for  $250,000  damages 
brought  against  Germany  before  the 
Mixed  Claims  Commission  by  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  Charles  Frohman,  theatrical  im¬ 
presario,  who  was  lost  with  the  Lusi¬ 
tania,  has  been  disallowed  by  the  commis¬ 
sion,  it  was  learned  officially  Sept.  30. 
The  action  of  the  commission  is  based  on 
the  general  decision  in  the  Lusitania  case 
handed  down  last  November,  stipulating 
that  claimants  must  show  some  kind  of 
real  dependency  upon  the  deceased,  which 
they  can  be  held  to  have  been  deprived  of 
and  which  Germany  is  obliged  to  make 
good  under  the  treaty.  In  the  Frohman 
case  it  was  found  that  no  such  depend¬ 
ency  existed,  though  Frohman  left  four 
sisters  and  two  brothers.  The  claim  for 
$250,000  damages,  it  is  understood,  was 
filed  by  three  sisters  and  one  brother. 
The  commission  also  handed  down'  a  de¬ 
cision  in  the  case  of  Albert  C.  Bilicke  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  also  lost  with  the 
Lusitania.  In  this  case  an  award  is 
made  of  $140,000,  consisting  of  $50,000 
to  the  widow  and  $30,000  each  to  three 
children.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  larg¬ 
est  award  yet  made  by  the  commission 
for  loss  of  life. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Owing  to 
the  continued  spread  of  the  satin  moth 
in  New  England,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  declared  an  extension  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Quarantine  53  prohibiting  the 
shipping  from  the  designated  area  of  pop¬ 
lars  and  willows.  The  additional  terri¬ 
tory  now  covered  by  the  quarantine  in¬ 
cludes  the  towns  of  Amherst,  Milford, 
Hudson,  and  Nashua  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  36  towns  in  Eastern  Massachusetts. 
The  reason  for  putting  an  embargo  on 
the  host  plants  of  this  insect  is  said  to 
be  the  extreme  difficulty  “of  detecting 
the  inconspicuous  webs  in  which  the  ca¬ 
terpillars  hibernate.” 

Recent  investigations  indicate  that  the 
Dead  Sea  may  become  the  greatest  finan¬ 
cial  asset  of  the  government  of  Palestine. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  waters  of  the 
sea  contain  a  very  strong  precipitate  of 
potash,  which,  by  a  simple  process,  can  he 
extracted  at  an  expense  of  $5  a  ton.  In¬ 
cluding  the .  transportation  charges  and 
the  governmental  tax,  the  product  can  be 
delivered  at  the  port  of  Haifa  at  a  cost 
of  $15  a  ton,  it  is  estimated,  against  the 
price  of  $30  now  obtaining  for  potash  in 
Europe. 

In  the  Department  of  University  Ex¬ 
tension,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  several  courses  in  agriculture  are 
offered.  These  courses  are  under  the  in¬ 
struction  of  Professors  O.  S.  Morgan  and 
II.  Findlay.  The  subjects  are :  Field 
crops,  soils  and  fertilizers,  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  tree  and  small  fruits,  agricultural 
economics,  vegetable  gardening,  and  home 
grounds  landscaping.  Inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  secretary,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 
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Grapes  With  Poor  Clusters 

Why  do  the  bunches  on  my  grapevines 
fail  to  fill  out?  A  good  many  of  them 
only  have  five  or  six  grapes  on  a  hunch 
instead  of  having  a  fine  large  cluster. 
The  vines  look  thrifty  and  healthy.  Is 
it  in  the  pruning  or  the  cultivation  or 
what?  It  appears  the  same  on  all  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  grapes.  What  is  the 
best  fertilizer  to  use  in  the  Spring? 

Burlington,  Ill.  F.  A.  i>. 

Many  reasons  might  be  advanced  as 
to  why  the  clusters  are  poorly  filled  in 
this  instance.  Certain  varieties  are  in¬ 
herently  imperfect  in  fruit.  The  vari¬ 
eties  originated  by  Rogers  are  as  a  class 
of  this  type.  Over-manuring  or  over¬ 
fertilizing  with  highly  nitrogenous  ma¬ 
terials  can  bring  the  condition  about  with 
varieties  that  normally  set  a  full  cluster 
Over-pruning,  that  is  pruning  too  close¬ 
ly,  induces  a  rank,  unfruitful  growth 
with  poorly  formed  clusters.  The  grape 
'blossom  midge  often  eats  the  flower 
parts  of  the  unopened  flower  buds,  which 
results  in  no  berry  formation.  The  va¬ 
rious  rots,  black  and  gray,  often  cause 
many  berries  to  dry  and  fall  from  the 
cluster.  This  occurs  when  the  berries 
have  reached  some  size.  Frequent  heavy 
rains  at  blooming  often  disintegrates  the 
pollen  so  that  it  is  impotent.  F.  E.  G. 


Grape  Midge 

I  have  a  large  Moore’s  Early  grape¬ 
vine.  a  dozen  or  more  years  old.  For  a 
number  of  years  it  bore  heavy  crops,  but 
for  the  last  four  years  only  a  few  scat¬ 
tering  and  imperfect  bunches.  The  vine 
makes  a  normal  growth  of  foliage  and 
seems  healthy.  It  grows  beside  a  fence 
and  the  ground  is  not  cultivated.  It  is 
carefully  pruned  every  year.  L.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

Since  this  Moore’s  Early  vine  is  making 
a  normal  growth  of  wood,  but  fails  to 
fruit  well,  it  would  seem  that  the  trouble 
might  be  due  to  insects.  It  is  suggested 
that  another  Spring  the  owner  look  care¬ 
fully  at  the  blossom  clusters  just  as  soon 
as  the  individual  blossoms  are  separated 
and  note  if  some  of  them  are  not  dis¬ 
colored  ;  that  is,  have  turned  from  the 
normal  green  to  red,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  have  become  larger.  These 
characteristics  indicate  that  the  maggot 
of  the  grape  blossom  midge  are  in  the 
bud  and  eating  out  the  essential  flower 
parts  so  that  no  berry  can  set.  No  com¬ 
plete  control  is  now  known  for  the  midge, 
but  two  sprayings  with  nicotine  sulphate, 
one  part  to  50  of  water,  have  lessened  the 
infestation  considerably.  Another  insect 
that  feeds  on  the  blossoms  about  the  time 
they  are  opening  is  the  rose  chafer  or 
“rose  bug,”  but  as  this  pest  usually  cleans 
up  almost  completely,  it  would  seem  more 
likely  that  the  midge  is  the  responsible 
party.  Varieties  of  grapes  that  mature 
early  are  the  ones  most  seriously  infested 
by  the  midge.  Moore  has  been  affected 
whenever  there  have  been  but  few  midges. 

Spraying  must  be  done  in  late  May  or 
early  June,  so  that  the  adults  are  kept 
from  egg  laying  in  the  blossom  buds.  As 
the  midge  appears  in  cycles  and  then  is 
absent  in  serious  numbers  for  a  few 
years,  it  is  quite  likely  that  this  vine  will 
again  bear  its  normal  crop,  regardless  of 
spraying.  F.  e.  g. 


Leaf-spot  of  Cherries 

I  have  two  Montmorency  cherry  trees 
the  smaller  leaves  of  which  all  turn  yel¬ 
low  and  fall  off.  I  enclose  some  sam¬ 
ples  to  show  you.  w.  a.  f. 

North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

The  leaves  that  were  received  showed, 
besides  the  yellowing,  small  spots  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  leaf-spot  organism. 
Usually  the  latter  part  of  May  or  in  early 
June  slightly  discolored  areas  appear, 
and  later  either  the  areas  affected  drop 
out  resulting  in  a  shot-hole  effect  or  else 
the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  finally  drop. 
The  disease  gets  its  start  in  the  Spring 
from  old  leaves  harboring  the  spores  of 
the  fungus  over  Winter.  Consequently 
clean  cultivation  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  control.  Spraying  has  also  given 
satisfactory  results.  Lime-sulphur  should 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  50 
gallons  of  water,  and  should  be  applied 
when  the  calyxes  have  pushed  free  from 
the  fruit,  two  weeks  later,  just  after  the 
fruit  is  picked,  and  again  three  weeks 
later  if  the  disease  seems  to  be  making 
headway  or  if  the  weather  is  wet.  Some 
growers  are  able  to  control  leaf-spot 
with  a  90-10  dust.  h.  b.  t. 


IF  5  CAUECIDE 

IS  USED  YOUR 
TANK  WILL 
STILL  BEHALF 
FULL  AT  THIS 
POINT 


■VaN/TV  vif  LIME  SULFUR 

\  IS  USED  YOUR 
\  TANK  WILL  BE 
fiV  /TV  LV.  \  EMPTY  AT  THIS 
POINT-MUST 
REFILL 
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Fall  spraying  with  Scalecide  controls 
psylla  and  peach  leaf  curl.  Spring  ap¬ 
plication  controls  aphis,  pear  thrips, 
leaf  miner,  case  bearer  and  leaf  rol¬ 
ler.  Either  fall  or  spring  spraying  with 
Scalecide  controls  scale,  bud  moth, 
European  red  mite,  fungus  or  blight 
cankers  from  which  are  spread  fire 
blight,  collar  rot  and  root  rot.  And 
in  addition,  year  after  year  use  of 
Scalecide  invigorates  the  trees. 


J* 


Cheaper  than  Lime -Sulfur 


$11.50  buys  enough  Scalecide 
(delivered  East  of  theMississippi 
River)  to  spray  as  many  trees, 
until  they  drip,  as  one  50-gal¬ 
lon  barrel  of  lime-sulfur.  If  you 
were  spraying  two  equal  blocks 
of  trees — one  with  Scalecide 
and  one  with  lime-sulfur — you 
would  have  to  spray  out  only 
one  tankful  of  Scalecide  for 
every  two  of  lime-sulfur — at 
one-half  the  cost .  And  Scale¬ 
cide  is  so  pleasant  to  use ! 

Scalecide  is  not  an  oil  emulsion 
but  a  miscible  oil  that  mixes 
instantly  with  cold  water  and 
stays  mixed  without  agitation. 
Its  continuous  use  for  the  past 
twenty  years  throughout  the 


fruit-growing  world  has  proven 
that  it  will  not  do  injury  such 
as  has  been  so  often  attributed 
to  oil  emulsions  and  improper¬ 
ly  made  miscible  oils. 

On  every  tree,  shrub  and  vine 
that  sheds  its  leaves  in  winter- 
use  Scalecide  as  your  dormant 
spray.  Then  you  will  know 
that  you  have  done  all  that 
can  be  done  at  that  particular 
time  by  any  dormant  spray  or 
combination  of  sprays.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  carry  Scalecide, 
show  him  this  advertisement 
— or  order  direct  from  us. 
Send  $11.50  plus  $2.  for  each 
1 5-gallon  drum.  The  $2.  will  be 
refunded  upon  return  of  drum. 


Send  today  for  new  booklet,  “Economy  of  Scalecide” — it’s  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  Department  16  50  Church  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Carboleine 


A  miscible  oil — has 
been  in  use  longer 
than  any  oil  spray  on 
the  market,  except 
Scalecide,  and  kills 
scale  as  well  as  Scale¬ 
cide  even  at  a  weaker 
dilution-and  known 
to  be  safe.  While  it 
will  not  do  all  that 
Scalecide  will  do, 
neither  will  any 
otherdormantspray. 
Price:  $20  per  50- 
gallon  barrel  includ¬ 
ing  container,  f.o.b. 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Oil  Emulsions 

While  oil  emulsions 
have  not  yet  proven 
their  value  and  safe¬ 
ty,  and  we  do  not 
recommend  them, 
we  will  supply  them 
to  you  of  a  quality 
and  stability  not  ob¬ 
tainable  elsewhere. 
If  you  insist  on  using 
oil  emulsions,  let  us 
quote  you  prices. 
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The  most  recent  development  in  a 
RED  CROSS  Range  for  coal  and 
wood;  black  or  gray  enamel  finish; 
with  or  without  hearth;  cabinet  or  leg 
base;  large  fire  box,  roomy  oven  and 
scientific  flue  arrangement  which  guar¬ 
antee  perfect  cooking  and  baking;  hot 
water  reservoir. 

Since  1867  the  RED  CROSS  trade 
mark  has  been  a  dependable  GUAR- 
ANTEE  of  perfection  in  design  and 
construction  —  assurance  of  properly 
regulated  heat,  economy  and  long, 
satisfactory  service. 


"Dinner  Is  Served” 

An  appetizing  meal  awaits  the  fortunate  din¬ 
ers  in  homes  where  RED  CROSS  Ranges  do 
the  cooking  and  baking. 

RED  CROSS  Ranges  cook  and  bake  perfect¬ 
ly  and  provide  an  ever-ready  supply  of  hot 
water.  Their  many  labor-saving  conveniences 
make  work  in  the  kitchen  a  pleasure. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  WRITE  us  for  name  of  dealer  in  your 
locality.  Booklet  on  modern  cooking  or  heating  science  and 
illustrated  folders  free  on  request. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


RED  CROSS 

Ranges  e  Furnaces 

RANGE5  FOR  GAS,  COAL,  WOOD  -  COMBINATION  RANGES  FOR  GAS  AND 
COAL  OR  COAL  AND  WOOD -PIPE  AND  PIPELESS  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  have  been  cutting  corn  most  of  the 
day.  There  are  some  who  say  they  like 
this  job,  but  I  call  it  hard  work.  The 
field  was  quite  weedy,  and  1  can  assure 
you  that  when  ragweed  and  smartweed 
get  a  fair  chance  to  grow  in  our  Jersey 
soil  they  do  better  than  most  progressive 
ideas.  Their  highest  ambition  seems  to 
be  to  interfere  with  the  cutting  knife. 
You  can  feel  their  strong  fingers  trying 
lo  hold  the  knife  as  you  cut  down  among 
them  at  the  stalk.  I  could  use  some  of 
these  long  smartweeds  to  tie  the  top  of 
the  ’Shock.  Of  course  we  never  should 
have  left  these  weeds  to  grow  this  way, 
but  from  the  original  plowing  everything 
seemed  against  us.  Some  people  claim 
that  plowing  has  nothing  to  do  with  weed- 
killing,  but  they  are  wrong.  A  good 
plowman  who  knows  his  business  thor¬ 
oughly  can  tuck  under  a  sod  or  bed  of 
weeds  so  that  the  cultivators  have  easy 
work.  A  poor  plowman  will  simply  give 
the  grass  and  weeds  what  we  may  call 
good  culture  by  leaving  many  plants  ex¬ 
posed,  or  only  partly  covered.  I  never 
saw  a  job  at  turning  under  weeds  with 
a  tractor  that  could  compare  with  high- 
class  horse  plowing.  We  have  sure  proof 
of  this  statement  in  our  crop  this  year. 
Where  I  cut  today  the  weeds  had  every 
chance  from  the  start.  The  land  was  bad¬ 
ly  overrun  with  quack  grass  to  begin 
with.  It  was  poorly  and  roughly  plowed, 
(hough  well  harrowed.  We  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  seeding  the  corn  in  drills.  It 
should  have  been  in  hills,  so  as  to  work 
it  both  ways  with  the  horses.  That  be¬ 
ing  impossible,  the  grass  and  weeds  start¬ 
ed  in  the  drills  and  we  could  not  get  the 
labor  to  kill  this  enemy  out.  It  was 
smart  enough  to  attack  us  just  when  all 
hands  were  having  more  than  we  could 
do  to  pick  strawberries  and  cherries.  By 
the  time  we  got  these  crops  off  the  weed 
situation  was  nearly  hopeless.  The  other 
field  was  an  old  sod  on  the  new  farm. 
I  think  the  last  seeding  was  at  least  15 
years  ago.  A  very  careful  plowman  with 
a  steady  team  turned  this  sod  over  so 
that  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  Aveed  could 
be  seen.  Then  it  was  harrowed  four 
times,  marked  Sy2  ft.  each  way,  and 
planted  to  a  good  strain  of  Learning  corn. 
We  put  chicken  manure  in  the  hill, 
worked  it  three  times  with  the  weeder 
and  cultivated  four  times.  This  kept 
(he  weeds  down  and  no  hoeing  was  done. 
As  a  result  this  corn  stands  10  ft.  or 
more  high  with  very  fine  ears.  There  are 
very  few  weeds  in  the  corn — though  some 
have  grown  outside — along  the  stone 
walls.  I  presume  you  know  that  for  the 
past  few  years  most  farmers  have  been 
unable  to  keep  their  fence  rows  and  cor¬ 
ners  clean.  It  has  tak  tn  every  ounce 
of  strength  to  partly  cdre  for  the  crops. 

:fc  *  *  $  * 

I  have  been  cutting  in  that  weedy  field, 
hut  always  within  sight  of  the  clean  field. 
That  surely  is  a  great  crop — one  of  the 
largest,  1  think,  ever  grown  in  this  coun¬ 
ty.  As  I  swing  my  cutting  knife  and 
struggled  with  those  grasping  weeds  I 
found  myself  thinking  of  the  progress 
which  the  world  has  seen,  or  at  least, 
some  parts  of  the  world,  since  1  began 
living  on  it.  Take  this  very  corn  grow¬ 
ing.  This  field  in  which  I  am  working 
has  probably  been  under  cultivation  at 
least  250  years.  During  that  time  I  feel 
quite  sure  it  has  produced  more  than  100 
crops  of  corn,  and  I  realize  that  every 
one  of  these  crops  has  been  produced 
with  much  the  same  methods.  Very  like¬ 
ly  the  first  farmer  plowed  with  oxen, 
chopped  out  the  weeds  with  a  very  rough 
hoe,  and  cut  the  stalks  with  a  stout  knife. 
I  used  a  better  plow  and  big  horses.  Our 
harrows  and  hoes  are  lighter  and  more 
effective,  and  we  use  a  cutter  made  like 
a  baby  scythe.  But  from  start  to  finish, 
from  plowing  to  shocking  and  husking, 
with  the  exception  of  improved  imple¬ 
ments.  the  methods  employed  in  this  Jer- 
sey  field  have  not  been  essentially 
changed.  Various  generations  picked  up 
stones  and  piled  them  into  useless  walls. 
No  doubt  from  time  to  time  men  grew 
disgusted  with  this  rock-ribbed  field  and 
abandoned  it  so  that  grass  and  weeds 
and  young  cedars  came  in.  Then,  later, 
the  farmer  took  new  heart,  plowed  all 
this  rank  stuff  in,  and  found  that  the 
loafer  had  taken  on  new  strength  through 
its  lazy  days.  All  this  and  more  has  hap¬ 
pened  during  these  long  years,  but  the 
point  is  that  when  late  September  came 
the  original  corn  grower  went  into  this 
field  and  acted  just  about  as  I  am  act¬ 
ing  today.  I  have  no  doubt  he  cut  the 
stalks  with  much  the  same  swing  of  the 
arm,  carried  an  armful  to  the  shock  and 
dumped  it  in  just  as  I  am  doing.  The 
point  is  that  we  have  improved  our 
methods  and  our  tools  somewhat,  but  es¬ 
sentially  we  are  raising  corn  jusr  about 
as  the  original  settlers  did. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Corn  growing  is  merely  a  side  line 
with  us.  Farmers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  have  made  it  their  chief  business. 
On  some  of  these  rich  western  lands, 
methods  have  been  worked  out  that 
would  astonish  our  Jersey  farmers.  There 
are  farms  in  the  West  where  500 ^and 
more  acres  will  be  put  in  corn.  From 
plowing  to  selling  the  grain  there  will  be 
little,  if  any,  hand  work.  The  farmer 
sits  on  his  tractor  or  horse-drawn  ma¬ 


chine  and  plows,  harrows,  plants  and 
cultivates.  How  these  farmers  would 
smile  at  our  hand  hoeing.  They  would 
laugh  at  me  today  at  my  job  of  cutting 
and  shocking  corn.  Where  corn  growing 
is  a  full  business,  the  farmer  can  turn 
in  a  drove  of  active  hogs  and  let  them 
harvest  the  crop.  I  have  seen  fields 
where  these  hogs  started  with  a  crop  of 
corn  averaging  8  ft.  high.  When  the 
hogs  finally  walked  off  to  market  you 
could  not  find  a  kernel  of  wasted  grain, 
and  the  stalks  had  been  gnawed  and  eaten 
until  there  was  hardly  a  piece  2  ft.  long 
in  sight.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  writer  of 
Proverbs  could  have  seen  a  western  corn¬ 
field  properly  “hogged  down”  he  would 
have  included  the  hog  when  he  wrote : 
"Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider 
her  ways,  and  be  wise.”  If  this  westexm 
farmer  wants  grain  he  drives  through 
the  standing  corn  with  a  team,  snaps  off 
the  ripe  ears  and  throws  them  into  a 
wagon.  Then  cattle  are  turned  in  to  eat 
the  dead  stalks.  I  have  spent  many  a 
day  herding  cattle  in  these  big  cornfields 
after  the  huskers  had'  gone  through.  Or 
the  westeni  farmer  may  cut  the  stalks 
with  a  binder,  let  them  dry  out  and  then 
run  them  through  a  husker  and  shi-ed- 
der  which  will  husk  and  shell  out  the 
ears  and  rip  and  tear  up  the  stalks  so 
they  may  be  fed  or  used  for  bedding. 
Thus  corn  growing  has  remained  a  side 
line  with  us  ixx  New  Jersey,  and  in  our 
small  fields  we  have  continued  to  use  the 
same  methods  that  our  great-grandfathers 
employed.  Out  West,  where  corn  grow¬ 
ing  has  become  a  definite  and  leading 
business,  economic  conditions  have  forced 
fanners  to  utilize  new  methods  and  com¬ 
pletely  change  their  plans.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  as  I  cut  away  at  these  stalks  howr  it 
comes  that  the  eastern  eoni-gx*ower,  with 
his  small  field  and  hand  labor,  can  com¬ 
pete  with  the  big  industry  of  the  West. 
The  small  eastern  farmer  is  being  steadily 
driven  out  of  profitable  wheat  growing. 
We  can  still  grow  rye  at  a  profit,  be¬ 
cause  the  sti*aw  has  mai'ket  value.  Many 
continue  to  grow  oats,  though  1  do  not 
think  it  pays.  Evex-y  farmer  continues 
to  raise  corn,  and  Avill  say  that  it  pays  to 
do  so.  In  our  country  the  dried  stalks 
from  an  acre  will  often  bring  $30  after 
the  ears  have  been  picked  off.  I  think 
my  best  field  this  year  will  pay  a  greater 
profit  in  dry  grain  and  stalks  than  any 
equa  area  in  sweet  corn  that  you  can 
find  in  the  counti’y.  Corn  seems  to  be 
the  only  crop  which  enables  us,  Avith  old- 
tinxe  methods,  to  compete  with  other  sec¬ 
tions  which  employ  the  latest  thing  in  soil 
culture.  It  ha&  been  said  that  a  Yan¬ 
kee  poultryman  can  buy  a  bushel  of  Iowa 
corn,  feed  it  to  hens  so  as  to  give  a  good 
profit,  and  then  raise  another  bushel  of 
corn  on  the  manure  from  those  hens. 
What  is  there  about  corn  which  enables 
us  to  hold  our  own  against  western  com¬ 
petition? 

:Js  :Jc  sjc  :*t 

These  and  similar  thoughts  come  rush¬ 
ing  to  mind  as  I  keep  on  cutting  this 
corn.  Our  grown  folks  have  gone  to  the 
town  for  a  little  shopping  and  I  am  left 
in  charge  of  the  children.  The  three  lit¬ 
tle  girls  are  playing  under  an  apple  tree 
as  I  work.  I  am  thinking  of  the  mighty 
changes  which  are  to  come  during  the  life 
of  these  little  ones.  We  used  to  think 
that  in  the  coming  years  money  and 
property  would  be  more  evenly  divided 
so  that  there  would  be  no  poverty  class. 
When  I  Avas  young  we  expressed  it  in  a 
song : 

“There’s  a  good  time  coming  boys,  a  good 
time  coming. 

We  may  not  live  to  see  the  day,  but 
earth  shall  glory  in  the  ray  of  the 
good  time  coming.” 

I  have  not  quite  seen  it  yet  but  it  will 
come !  I  do  not  see  great  chances  for 
money  distribution.  It  is  true  that  in¬ 
come  and  other  taxes  are  likely  to  do  to 
society  rather  more  than  the  Socialists 
of  my  boyhood  ever  expected  to  happen. 
The  troxxble  seems  to  be  that  Avhile  vast 
sums  of  money  are  taken  from  the  rich 
as  taxes  this  money  is  not  Avisely  spent 
if  we  consider  the  real  needs  of  common 
people.  At  least  that  is  the  way  it  seems 
to  a  plain  corn-cutter  working  in  a  Aveedy 
field  on  a  cloudy  day  Avith  one  eye  on 
the  corn-knife  and  the  other  on  the  chil- 
dren.  It  is  not  likely  that  in  the  years 
to  come  these  children  will  run  into  any 
great  fortune,  unless  by  some  unfortunate 
accident  someone  leaves  them  property, 
or  they  show  unusual  activity  or  power. 
But  I  do  think  that  in  matters  of  health 
children  of  today  will,  have  superior 
bodies  tomorrow.  Teeth,  eyes,  ears,  gen¬ 
eral  health,  ought  to  be  better,  for  con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  how  health  laws  haAre 
been  amended  and  strengthened.  As  I 
slash  at  a  pai’ticularly  impudent  rag¬ 
weed  I  remember  that  several  doctoi*s  of 
middle  age,  in  active  practice,  tell  me  that 
they  never  saw  a  genuine  case  of  small¬ 
pox,  Avhile  years  ago  it  was  a  horrible 
scourge.  I  have  read  Edward  .Tenner’s 
essay  on  vaccination  printed  in  1798.  He 
thought  that  the  deviation  of  man  from 
his  original  state  has  made  him  a  pro¬ 
lific  source  of  disease.  For  instance,  he 
says : 

“The  Avolf,  disarmed  of  ferocity,  is  now 


If  only  I  had  taken 

my  parents’  advice 


How  often  have  you  heard  people  exclaim,  “I  wish  I  had  heeded 
parents  when  they  wanted  me  to  take  piano  lessons”?  After 
listening  to  a  good  pianist,  how  many  times  has  it  left  you  with 
a  longing  to  be  able  to  create  such  music  yourself? 

Some  day  your  children  will  be  grown  up.  Will  they  be  able 
to  play?  Or  will  they  have  to  sit  back  and  say,  “I  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  piano”  ?  Give  them  this  opportunity. 
Buy  a  good  piano  and  make  music  a  part  of  their  education. 

A  Weaver  Piano  is  a  source  of  constant  musical  inspiration — to 
the  beginner,  to  the  trained  ear  of  the  practical  musician.  The 
enchanting  purity  of  its  tone  entices  the  stumbling  fingers  of  the 
learner.  It  arouses  the  desire  to  make  good  music.  The  Weaver 
action,  noted  for  its  responsiveness  and  delicacy  of  touch,  invites 
and  rewards  faithful  practicing. 

After  using  a  Weaver  Piano,  Mme.  Louise  Homer,  late  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  said  of  it:  “I  am  delighted  with  your 
Weaver  Piano.  The  tone  and  action  suit  me  exactly.”  This  is 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  many  of  this  country’s  leading  musi¬ 
cians  avIio  have  chosen  the  Weaver  from  among  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  pianos.  Its  tone  and  action,  the  tAvo  most  important  requisites 
of  a  piano,  have  received  the  unstinted  praise  of  these  exacting 
artists. 

A  good  piano  should  be  a  part  of  every  home.  Write  to-day 
for  the  name  of  the  dealer  in  your  vicinity.  Ask  for  the  Weaver 
catalog — and  full  details  of  our  easy  terms.  A  liberal  allowance 
will  be  made  on  your  present  piano. 

WEAVER  PIANO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Factory  and  General  Offices,  York,  Pa. 

Weaver,  York  and  Livingston  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos 

WEAVER 

PIANOS 


SstabWshed 
1855  . 


TRADE  MARK 


MADE  OF  FINE  WOOLS 
MIXED  WITH  COTTON 

Seventy  Years  of  Reputation 

Made  to  Fit — Made  to  Wear 
A  protection  against  colds  and  sudden  chills 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  SHRINK 

Light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights 
Eight  Grades 

$2.25  to  $8.00  per  Garment 
Ask  Your  Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co. 

Glastonbury,  Conn.  Dept.  33 
Sample  Cuttings  Free 
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RUNNING  WATERIN  HOME  ANQBARN 


W 


h  i£  ^ou  liVe 
near  a  Creek. 
|  or  Spring 

Buy  Direct 
Save  1-5  to  35% 


s~ 


This  free  catalog  is  a  real  text-book 
on  solving  your  household  and  dairy  barn 
problems  —  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings,  plumbing,  and  water  sys¬ 
tems,  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits,  furnaces, 
electrical  supplies,  etc. 

You  can  save  by  our  method  of  cutting  out  middle* 
men  and  bookkeepers. 

Freight  paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re* 
funded.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-Despard  Co. 

796  804  Broad  P*  ,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Plumbin$-Pipe-Fittin$s 

.WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Protect  Your  Young 
Fruit  Trees 

Under  the  heavy  snows  of  late 
winter  rabbits,  mice  and  other  ro¬ 
dents  injured  or  killed  thousands 
of  young  fruit  trees.  This  year  the 
damage  can  be  overcome  by  the 
use  of  Excelsior  Wire  Mesh  Tree 
Guards  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few 
cents  a  tree.  Easily  installed. 
Made  in  various  sizes.  Sold  direct 
to  you  by  the  manufacturer. 
Write  for  booklet  R. 


Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation 
41  East  42nd  St..  New  York,  N.  V. 
Worcester  Buffalo  Philadelphia  Detroit 
Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IHGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAIN  T  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVl'KY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  HOOK- FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— E stab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y, 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 


Operated 
by  the  man 
en  the  load. 


Operated  with 
gasoline 
engine. 
Orum  holds 
240  ft.  of  rope. 


Ireland  Hay  Hoist 


A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
yourown  engine.  Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Instant 
control.  Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  A  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Ino. 
State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York. 

We  Manufacture 

Saw  and  Shingle  Mills,  W ood  and  Drag  Saw  Machinal 


* 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  W ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Ltrawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  1.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  .  4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  .  1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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pillowed  in  the  lady’s  lap  (the  dog).  The 
cat,  the  little  tiger  of  our  island,  whose 
natural  home  is  the  forest,  is  equally 
domesticated,  and  caressed.” 

Oue  with  imagination  may  possibly  pic¬ 
ture  the  feelings  of  some  spirit  of  the  lean 
and  hungry  wolf  as  he  sees  his  latest 
descendant,  the  lapdog,  taking  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  because  he  has  eaten  too  much 
cream  or  too  many  chocolates.  Or  take 
that  fat  man  who  goes  rolling  past  in  his 
expensive  car.  Years  ago  he  worked  with 
his  hands,  a  mechanic,  and  never  knew 
an  ache  or  symptom  of  weariness.  He  in¬ 
vented  some  little  essential  part  of  a 
car — and  now  look  at  him.  Worth  at 
least  $10,000  for  every  pound  of  his 
fat  carcass,  and  with  no  ambition  except 
to  double  the  value,  and  not  a  sound  or¬ 
gan  in  all  that  big  body.  Preserve  me 
from  a  fortune  which  means  frying  in 
such  rich  fat  as  that.  I  would  rather  cut 
corn  in  this  weedy  field  with  just  a  little 
concern  as  to  how  these  little  girls  are 
to  be  brought  up  and  educated  ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

.Tenner’s  job  of  trying  to  convine  the 
public  of  the  relation  between  the  grease 
on  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  cowpox  and 
smallpox  was  harder  than  cutting  corn 
in  a  weedy  field.  Something  that  comes 
nearer  to  us  will  answer  our  purpose.  I 
am  reading  a  great  book,  “The  Life  of 
John  Marshall,”  by  Senator  Beveridge. 
Marshall  may  be  called  the  father  of 
American  constitutional  law.  He  had  an 
interesting  life.  In  17S1  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  beautiful  young  woman  and  he 
was  seized  with  a  great  fear  that  he 
might  be  taken  with  smallpox  and  left 
disfigured  for  life.  Se  he  walked  from 
Western  Virginia  to  Philadelphia  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  might  be  vaccinated.  Under 
the  Virginia  laws  of  that  time  no  one 
could  be  vaccinated  unless  he  had  the 
written  permission  of  all  the  justices  of 
the  county  and  all  the  neighbors  for  two 
miles  around.  If  even  one  of  them  re¬ 
fused  the  treatment  could  not  be  given, 
tinder  penalty  of  $10,000.  In  those  days 
if  anyone  was  stricken  with  smallpox  he 
was  left  alone  in  some  remote  cabin  in 
the  woods !  John  Marshall  walked  to 
Philadelphia  and  was  treated  literally  in 
order  to  “save  his  face”  for  his  young 
lady.  We  may  compare  such  things'  with 
our  present  health  laws!  Up  in  our 
neighborhood  is  a  beautiful  pond  fed  by 
the  finest  of  springs.  The  water  comes 
pouring  out  of  the  earth,  a  regular  foun¬ 
tain  of  youth,  yet  not  long  ago,  a  man 
who  tried  to  sell  ice  from  this  crystal 
pool  into  trouble  because  he  did  not 
have  an  analysis  of  the  water !  Of 

course  I  know  that  in  discussing  vacci¬ 
nations  in  this  way  I  shall  be  bitterly 
criticized  by  some  of  the  “antis.”  Of 
all  the  language  I  have  had  directed  at 
me  the  ‘Strongest  and  most  abusive  has 
come  from  those  who  oppose  vaccination. 
I  have  no  argument  to  present,  but  it  is 
evident  to  me  that  before  this  treatment 
was  adopted  the  disease  of  smallpox  was 
perhaps  the  worst  scourge  which  afflicted 
humanity.  Now  the  disease  has  practical¬ 
ly  disappeared.  And  take  the  treatment 
of  the  teeth.  But  the  little  girls  want 
me  to  come  and  have  a  lunch  with  them. 
They  seem  to  have  crackers  and  cheese 
and  raw  apples,  but  the  four  of  us  have 
enough  imagination  to  make  it  pass  as  a 
state  dinner.  Come  on  and  join  us !  We 
will  get  at  the  teeth  next  week. 

H.  W.  C. 


Snails  in  the  Garden 

Will  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  slugs 
or  snails,  which  during  this  wet  weather 
eat  off  the  young  seedlings  of  tender  flow¬ 
ering  plants  as  soon  as  they  appear  above 
ground?  w.  h.  I. 

Ashville,  N.  Y. 

A  dusting  of  air-slaked  lime  around 
the  plants  will  discourage  slugs  or  snails ; 
they  will  not  crawl  over  it.  Many  may 
be  trapped  by  laying  cabbage  or  lettuce 
leaves  on  the  ground  in  the  evening ;  in 
the  morning  they  will  be  found  under 
these  leaves,  and  may  be  destroyed. 

These  molluscs  are  often  a  nuisance 
in  cold  frames,  hotbeds  and  cellars,  as 
well  as  in  greenhouses.  To  control  them 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  advises  to  remove  all  decaying 
boards  or  debris,  and  then  apply  air- 
slaked  lime,  finely  pulverized  salt  or  road 
dust  liberally.  Of  course,  salt  could  not 
be  used  on  plant  beds,  but  beds  of  cut¬ 
tings  or  seedlings  may  be  protected  by 
putting  a  border  of  salt,  soot  or  dry  lime 
around  them.  Dry  lime  or  salt  will  be 
found  desirable  in  a  cellar  where  the  slugs 
or  snails  appear.  They  can  also  be  poi¬ 
soned  with  a  bait  of  boiled  potatoes  or 
sweet  potatoes  sprinkled  with  white  ar¬ 
senic  or  Paris  green.  Drenching  the  soil 
with  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  (cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate),  one-half  ounce  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  will  destroy  slugs,  snails, 
earthworms,  and  the  larvae  of  various  soil 
insects,  but  this  must  be  handled  with 
great  care,  as  it  is  a  deadly  poison.  As 
the  bichloride  corrodes  metals,  it  should 
be  prepared  in  a  glass  or  glazed  vessel. 


This  Is  the  "BIG-MONEY”  Year 
For  WITTE  Log  Saw  Owners 

rpHIS  is  undoubtedly  the  year  for 
J-  owners  of  my  outfits  to  make  big¬ 
ger  money  than  ever  before.  With  prosperity 
in  sight,  prices  on  farm  products  going  up— 
your  profits  should  run  into  the  thousands 
clearing  up  timbered  land,  sawing  wood  for 
fuel,  doing  power  jobs,  etc.  Get  into  the 
money-making  class  right  now — if  you’ll 


write  me  I’ll  show  you  how. 


£d.H.  Witte 


One  Man  Can  Do 

the  Work  ot  ^ 


TEN! 


u  a  One-Man  outfit 
—simple  and  easy  to 
operate.  Dependable 
and  Trouble-Proof— 
one  man  can  do  more 
than  10  at  1/20  the 
cost. 


Has  WIC0 

Magneto 

Most  Perfect 
Ignition  Known. 
Fat.  hot  spark 
in  any  weather 
or  climate.  Starts 
at  40  below  zero. 
Not  affected  by 
water  or  oil. 


rPHAT’S  the  way  the  WITTE  Log  Saw  works — 
a  long,  clean,  “Arm-swing’ '  stroke — steady-run¬ 
ning  and  dependable.  By  far  the  fastest  saw  built, 

Can’t  bind  or  clog.  Users  report  more  than  40  cords 
sawed  in  an  average  day.  Work  "rain  or  shine”  with  the 

WITTE  Log  and  Tree  Saw 

Has  made  thousands  of  dollars  for  users  all  over  the  country.  Martin  Schultz, 
Wisconsin,  made  over  $600. 00  profit.  He  says:  “We  are  through  sawing  now 
but  the  engine  works  every  day  pumping  water.  Sure  saves  time 
and  labor.”  J.  J.  Donahue,  South  Dakota  says:  “I  cut  3-foot  logs 
in  4  minutes.  Big  money  maker  for  me.”  The  WITTE  is  the 
standard  in  power  saws.  Rig  mounted  on  reversible  wheels — 
moves  easily  in  any  direction.  Weighs  only  38  pounds 
at  the  handles.  Fastest  because  blade 
cannot  whip  or  “ride”.  Makes  any 
cut  you  want — speeded  up  or  slowed 
down  by  merely  turning  a  screw. 


SA  WS  THEM  DO  WN 
IN  A  HURRY - 
Earl  McBurney  felled 
fifty  18 -inch  trees  in 
less  than  five  hours. 


Friction  Clutch 
Lever  Control 

Start  or  stop  saw  blade  while  en¬ 
gine  is  running.  Perfect  control  at  all  times  with 
a  guaranteed  absence  of  engine  or  blade  troubles. 

Change  To  Tree  Saw  In  3  Minutes 

Only  three  minutes  to  change  from  Log  Saw  to  Tree  Saw — ten  seconds  to  clamp 
to  tree.  Fastest  ever  known.  Earl  McBurney,  Iowa,  says:  “I  felled  60  18-inch 
tree 8  in  less  than  five  hours.  Best  and  cheapest  I  ever  saw.”  Saws  trees  from 
any  position — clear  down  level  to  the  ground. 

C  ? 

c  IUFA ||l|  V  fk  yr/|||  Now  only  *  few  dollars  puts  this  WITTE  Log  Saw  on  your  ? 
c  ■  rs  n  m-rsmm  piacedirect  from  factory  and  you  can  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  £ 

£  n/l  1/  small  balance,  the  lowest  price  ever  quoted  on  this  amazing  outfit.  Suit  yourself  £ 

£  #1#  trU  V  on  the  eusytermsand  the  WITTE  will  make  you  back  its  cost  in  a  few  days  time.  £ 

f.Miiwwwwwu'uwuwvlw|u,uwu|u,uwwwsi'M'iMfwn(>w|M<iSinin('ii<w<ininisi>M>iS)S>n(nm^ 

Burns  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

Cheapest  to  operate — runs  all  day  at  a  cost  of  2c  an  hour.  Burns  all  fuels  and  the 
sturdy,  standard  WITTE  Engine  delivers  a  big  surplus  of  power  for  all  work. 

An  All  Plirnnco  Huff  it  Theengine  can  be  used  for  Belt  work  when  not  sawing  as  it  has  two 
Kll  Hll“l  UlpUaC  VUilll  flywheels.  Grind  grain,  pump  water,  etc-— do  all  jobs  at  small  cost. 

90  Days9  FREE  TRIAL— Lifetime  Guarantee 

Sold  direct  to  you  from  the  factory  on  a  Lifetime  Guarantee.  You  can  test  the  WITTE  for  90  days 
at  my  risk — If  it’s  not  right.  I’ll  make  it  right  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent. 

Write  Today  For  My  FREE  BOOK 

You  can  make  $1,000  more  profit  this  year.  Write  today  and  I’ll  send  you  my  big  free  book  on  log  sawa 
-gives  full  details,  descriptions  and  low  prices.  No  obligation.  ED.  M.  'WITTE  Pros 

6895  Witte  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
6895  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH’  PA. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SUES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 
1539-1549  Covert  St..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


IU  I  dtLm AN  1-tN 

“I  Saved  Over  814".  says  L.  M. 
well,  Jamestown.N.Y.  You,  too,  can 
We  pay  (he  freight.  Write  for 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Ki 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  220  MUNCIE. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  hunk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chicopee  Fall**,  Mass. 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all  -around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subseribei-s  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THAT  is  a  good  discussion  of  the  fodder  and  feed¬ 
ing  problems  on  the  first  page.  The  best  plan 
seems  to  be  about  as  follows :  Pull  off  the  corn  ears 
and  cut  the  stalks  in  a  silo.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
wet  these  stalks  down  as  they  are  used — and  we 
think  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  some  of  the  silo  bacteria 
will  pay.  Dairy  cows  can  make  more  profitable  use 
of  the  silage  than  beef  steers.  Frost  has  held  off 
well  in  the  West,  and  this  has  helped  the  corn 
crop.  Still  there  will  be  much  soft  corn,  and  west¬ 
ern  farmers  will  feed  this  up  early.  May  corn  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  very  much  higher. 

* 

IN  one  village  of  rural  New  York  recently  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $50  was  voted.  This  was  for  the 
purpose  of  “enlightening  the  village  residents”  re¬ 
specting  the  benefits  of  the  rural  school  bill  of  last 
Winter.  We  suspect  this  means  a  form  of  propa¬ 
ganda  for  the  bill.  Quite  likely  the  effort  will  be 
made  in  the  next  Legislature  to  array  the  village 
vote  against  the  rural  vote — the  villages  to  be  told 
that  the  farmers  “will  help  build  a  new  school- 
house.”  At  Syracuse  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  decided  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  education 
in  town  and  city.  We  may  therefore  expect  some 
lively  discussions.  After  the  raking  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one  received  at  Syracuse  it  hardly 
seems  possible  that  they  will  come  back  with  the  old 
bill — yet  you  never  can  tell  what  will  happen  in 
politics  or  school  matters.  All  this  will  emphasize 
the  wisdom  of  our  advice  to  make  every  effort  to 
control  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  Therein 
lies  our  power. 

* 

N  the  next  page  is  an  account  of  that  case  in 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where,  through  an  accident 
to  a  child  in  the  school  conveyance  a  district  with 
rather  limited  resources  must  settle  a  claim  for  $15,- 
000.  This  article  speaks  for  itself.  Mr.  Parsons, 
who  tells  the  story,  says: 

They  are  driving  consolidation  upon  us  this  year  by 
refusing  to  give  one-year  permits  to  young  teachers, 
thus  making  teachers  very  scarce.  I  had  to  get  a  teacher 
200  miles  away  for  our  school,  and  know  another  dis¬ 
trict  (rural)  that  is  paying  $40  a  week  for  a  teacher; 
never  before  above  $25. 

Next  year  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  teach  in  rural 
schools  unless  he  be  a  college  graduate,  a  normal  grad¬ 
uate,  or  graduate  from  a  teachers’  training  class.  There 
will  not  be  teachers  enough  to  go  around  under  that 
ruling,  and  rural  schools  must  consolidate  or  shut  up. 

This  matter  came  up  at  the  Syracuse  meeting, 
and  was  hotly  discussed.  The  result  was  a  bill 
which  will  be  introduced  and  pushed  in  the  next 
Legislature.  We  shall  print  this  bill  next  week, 
and  urge  full  support  of  it.  The  plan  is,  first,  to 
make  sure  that  consolidation  will  not  be  forced  upon 
rural  school  districts  and,  having  made  that  sure, 
take  up  the  taxation  question  next. 

* 

You  are  still  opposing  the  so-called  child  labor 
amendment.  Both  of  the  great  political  parties  in  New 
York  have  endorsed  this  amendment,  hence  it  is  sure 
to  be  ratified.  Why  not  then  come  down  gracefully 
and  admit  you  were  wrong  and  support  the  amendment? 
New  York.  c-  °-  s- 

HAT  is  about  the  way  some  folks  feel  about 
public  matters.  If  the  political  parties  “re¬ 
solve”  in  favor  of  a  proposition,  forget  your  convic¬ 
tions,  swallow  your  ideals,  as  the  safest  way  of  hold¬ 
ing  them,  and  agree  with  the  crowd!  We  never  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  graceful,  but  we  do  hope  that  we  pos¬ 
sess  a  few  grains  of  grit.  We  believe  that  this 
amendment  as  it  stands  should  not  be  ratified  by  the 
Legislature.  We  think  it  wrong  in  principle  to  give 
Congress  any  such  direct  power  over  the  heads  of 
parents  and  guardians.  We  can  easily  see  how  Con¬ 
gress  might  legislate  in  such  a  way  that  for  every 
overworked  child  that  would  be  benefited,  four 
children  would  be  injured  by  laziness  and  idleness 


before  character  was  formed.  It  is  true  that  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  politicians  in  New 
York  have  “resolved”  in  favor  of  this  ridiculous 
amendment.  Neither  party  is  sincere  about  it — 
neither  cares  a  rap.  They  are  just  bidding  against 
each  other  for  the  support  of  the  noisy  little  group 
which  is  demanding  this  legislation.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
does  not  care  if  all  the  politicians  this  side  of  the 
river  Styx  pass  meaningless  “resolutions”  favoring 
this  legislation.  We  think  it  is  wrong,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  appeal  to  the  plain  common  sense  of  our 
readers.  We  ask  them  to  control  their  members  of 
the  Legislature  just  as  they  did  over  the  school  bill. 
They  can,  if  they  will,  in  this  way,  prevent  ratifica¬ 
tion  in  spite  of  the  political  parties.  That  would  be 
the  greatest  thing  they  have  ever  done — greater  than 
moving  the  State  House  as  they  did  when  they 
forced  repeal  of  the  old  school  bill.  With  such  a 
demonstration  of  power  any  reasonable  thing  they 
called  for  would  be  theirs.  What  an  opportunity  is 
thus  given  to  show  their  power! 

* 

Why  harp  on  taking  “liberties  with  your  pocket- 
book”  in  Florida?  One  can  live  and  enjoy  himself  in 
Florida  for  a  month  on  what  your  own  city  extracts 
from  him  in  a  day.  We  have  no  “cover  charge”  at 
our  restaurants.  We  have  no  three-way  price  on  thea¬ 
ter  tickets.  We,  at  least,  do  not  shoot  people  in  cold 
blood  or  rob  them  in  broad  daylight.  Why  this  holier- 
than-thou  art?  Better  come  down  and  taste  of  Florida 
hospitality.  Meet  some  of  the  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  who  paid  50c  for  a  stale  sandwich  and  25c 
a  bottle  for  pop,  and  had  their  clothes  locked  up  be¬ 
cause  they  ran  out  of  money  and  were  waiting  for  a 
wire  from  home  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  New 
York  as  hosts  to  a  national  convention. 

Back  up — when  New  York  plays  fair  with  its  guests 
we  will  give  our  guests  free  board  and  rooms,  and  to 
everyone  a  brass  band  to  welcome  them  to  our  city. 

w.  B.  POWEL. 

R.  POWEL  feels  grieved  at  our  recent  remarks 
about  Florida.  It  is  evident  that  some  of  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  recent  national  conven¬ 
tion  in  this  city  still  rankle,  but  we  wish  Florida 
well.  The  writer  owns  a  little  land  down  there  and 
has  made  several  visits.  The  Winter  climate,  as 
we  found  it,  is  delightful,  and  we  wish  that  thous¬ 
ands  of  our  elderly  friends  could  enjoy  it  every 
Winter.  But  the  Florida  real  estate  men  and  board¬ 
ing-house  keepers  are  not  in  business  for  their 
health.  In  that  fact  they  resemble  most  of  us  who 
are  able  to  keep  our  business  running.  All  we  de¬ 
sire  to  do  is  to  tell  the  plain  truth  about  Florida 
the  same  as  about  everything  else.  Of  course  Mr. 
Powel  knows  that  few  if  any  of  our  readers  are 
paying  50  cents  for  “stale  sandwiches.”  They  are 
not  that  kind  of  people.  From  his  own  statement  it 
seems  to  be  Florida  folks  who  do  that.  A  trip  to 
Florida  would  be  like  a  visit  to  Paradise  to  many 
of  our  people.  We  wish  they  could  all  take  it,  but 
if  they  went  thinking  all  the  Florida  folks  are 
angels  they  would  be  disappointed.  Nobody  wants 
to  be  met  by  a  brass  band  or  get  free  board  and 
rooms,  for  experience  has  taught  us  that  whenever 
we  get  that  sort  of  reception  we  pay  for  it  and  more 
in  other  charges. 

Your  editorial,  on  pgae  1216,  in  questioning  the  benefit 
of  reclaiming  any  more  land  at  this  time,  is  well  taken, 
and  I  think  that,  should  our  Presidential  candidates 
who  are  “votefishing”  by  this  means,  take  a  trip  through 
the  eastern  section  of  our  country  it  would  open  their 
eyes.  In  the  oil  refinery,  where  I  am  employed,  we 
had  something  like  five  million  barrels  of  finished  gaso¬ 
line  on  hand  and  increasing  daily,  even  though  it  was 
the  height  of  the  season.  Did  we  increase  production? 
Well,  hardly.  The  company  shut  down  stills,  cut  the 
force  by  more  than  half,  threw  several  hundred  men 
out  of  work  and  allowed  the  market  gradually  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  surplus.  Did  the  price  of  gas  drop?  J.  t.  b. 

HAT  is  the  point  exactly.  We  already  have  in 
this  country  too  much  land  wholly  or  partly 
prepared  for  the  plow.  Millions  of  acres  of  cleared 
land  now  stand  idle  because  prices  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  farm  are  too  low.  They  are  too  low 
chiefly  because  production  has  outstepped  economi¬ 
cal  distribution.  We  do  not  need  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  crops  until  the  present  supply  can  be  han¬ 
dled  economically.  One  can  buy  thousands  of  farms 
for  less  than  the  buildings  on  them  cost  originally. 
It  is  an  economic  crime  to  spend  government  money 
for  putting  new  land  into  cultivation  when  these 
thousands  of  farms  are  now  lying  idle.  And  this 
is  not  a  sectional  argument.  Our  readers  in  the 
Far  West  are  fighting  these  projects  for  increasing 
the  area  of  cultivated  land  because  they  quickly  see 
that  increased  crops  will  only  make  competition 
harder  in  their  restricted  markets.  When  gasoline 
was  piling  up  in  the  yards  of  that  oil  refinery,  there 
was  no  talk  of  opening  up  new  supplies  so  as  to 
benefit  humanity.  They  quietly  shut  down  and  got 
rid  of  their  surplus  without  lowering  the  price . 
Years  ago  we  knew  the  case  of  a  man  who  worked 
in  a  shoe  factory.  The  company  made  too  many 
shoes  for  the  market  There  was  a  panic  in  the 


West,  and  farmers  could  not  buy.  Did  the  shoe  com¬ 
pany  cut  prices  and  rush  the  goods  on  the  market? 
It  did  not.  Shops  were  shut  down  and  the  shoes 
were  stored  for  a  rise  in  price.  One  man,  thrown 
out  of  his  job,  could  not  raise  the  money  to  buy 
shoes  for  his  family.  His  children  went  barefooted 
because  he  could  not  buy  shoes,  because  the  western 
farmers  could  not  pay  for  the  shoes  stored  in  the 
warehouse,  because  the  company  would  not  sell  with¬ 
out  a  profit  and  were  able  to  hold  the  goods  off  the 
market.  Thus  right  in  the  same  town  were  shoes 
held  off  the  market — and  barefooted  children ! 

W- 

EMARKABLE,  the  number  of  people  who  say 
they  want  a  “driving  goat”  for  their  children. 
We  have  such  calls  every  day.  The  poor  goat  seems 
to  be  paying  the  penalty  for  some  of  this  extra  puff¬ 
ing  which  goat  enthusiasts  have  indulged  in.  Some 
of  these  people  understand  that  a  trained  goat  will 
haul  the  children  about  and  if  a  savage  dog  should 
appear  William  Goat  will  act  as  a  policeman  and 
drive  off  the  dog.  Just  how  the  goat  gets  out  of  his 
harness  to  do  this  is  not  clear,  but  the  story  evi¬ 
dently  comes  from  the  claim  that  a  few  goats  kept 
with  a  flock  of  sheep  will  drive  away  the  dogs.  We 
know  a  man  who  had  a  pair  of  goats  on  a  small 
suburban  place.  The  male  goat  actually  pulled  a 
small  or  toy  plow  and  fitted  the  garden  soil.  He 
could  pull  a  garden  cultivator  for  an  hour  or  so. 
The  female  goat  gave  from  one  to  five  pints  of  milk 
— enough  for  a  small  family.  You  will  have  to  travel 
far  before  you  find  such  a  useful  goat  couple,  and  we 
advise  our  friends  not  to  expect  too  much  from  these 
little  animals.  At  the  same  time  we  are  convinced 
that  they  are  coming,  and  within  a  few  years  they 
will  prove  quite  a  serious  problem  in  the  retail  dairy 
business. 

* 

ANY  cases  come  to  us  where  children  are  in¬ 
jured  by  careless  car  drivers.  In  one  such 
case  recently  a  boy  was  run  over  by  a  car  and  quite 
seriously  injured.  Beyond  question  the  driver  was 
very  careless.  He  offered  to  pay  the  doctor  or  hos¬ 
pital  bills  and,  as  advised  by  his  lawyer,  asked  the 
father  of  the  boy  to  sign  a  release  of  all  further 
claim  for  damages.  We  advise  this  father  not  to 
do  that.  He  should  wait  and  see  whether  the  in¬ 
juries  were  likely  to  be  permanent.  The  boy  may 
be  disabled  for  life.  If  the  father  accepted  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  expenses  and  gave  a  release  to  the  car  own¬ 
er  now  he  could  have  no  further  action  for  dam¬ 
ages  in  case  the  boy  is  permanently  injured.  In  case 
of  a  railroad  accident  the  victims  are  quickly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  croivd  of  agents  who  urge  them  to 
sign  papers  which  release  the  company  from  any 
tiling  except  the  smallest  payment  of  damages. 
Often  in  their  nervous  or  shattered  condition  the 
victim  will  sign  such  documents  and  thus  lose  the 
right  to  obtain  justice  later  on. 

* 

N  some  sections  of  New  York  the  most  unpopu¬ 
lar  legislation  of  recent  years  is  the  change 
in  the  automobile  laws  refusing  a  license  to  young 
people  less  than  18  years  of  age.  This  will  prove 
a  genuine  hardship  in  many  cases  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  must  travel  some  distance  to  school.  There 
is  usually  some  trustworthy  boy  16  years  and  over 
and  large  for  his  age,  fully  competent  to  drive  a 
car  and  take  children  to  school.  Under  the  new 
law  he  will  be  barred  out  as  a  driver,  and  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  transport  these  school  children  ex¬ 
cept  at  a  great  inconvenience.  This  section  of  the 
law  ought  to  be  changed.  There  should  be  a  severe 
road  test  and  a  license  granted  to  good-sized  boys 
who  can  pass  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  force  these 
arbitrary  and  autocratic  laws  upon  the  people  when 
they  are  based  on  age  entirely  without  regard  to 
character  or  responsibility. 


Brevities 

Jack  Frost  has  been  very  good  to  us  thus  far. 

Some  men  will  only  fidget  when  they  ought  to  fight. 

A  white  collar  does  not  of  necessity  make  a  -white 
man. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  soft  corn  in  the  West  this 
year. 

Dried  grasshoppers  are  largely  sold  in  South  Africa 
as  chicken  food. 

The  proper  enforcement  of  a  law  is  usually  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  law  itself. 

Something  of  a  man — he  who  can  eat  humble  pie 
and  make  people  think  he  prefers  it  to  mince! 

When  the  city  workman  gets  $2  an  hour  for  his 
work  and  the  farmer  worker  get  $2  a  day,  what  is 
sure  to  happen? 

A  trade  arrangement  has  been  made  between  Canada 
and  Australia  under  which  dried  fruit  will  be  admit¬ 
ted  duty  free  Into  Canada  while  imports  from  other 
countries  will  be  taxed. 
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The  “Resolutions”  on  Agriculture 

HAT  is  the  real  value  of  a  “resolution”  on 
agriculture  iu  a  political  platform?  Who 
makes  it?  What  does  it  represent?  Do  practical 
working  farmers  have  any  real  chance  to  frame  such 
“resolutions?”  Do  they  express  the  wishes  and  de¬ 
sires  of  working  farmers?  Now  the  farmers  of  New 
York  State  have  a  chance  to  consider  these  ques¬ 
tions  when  they  read  the  bids  for  their  votes  which 
the  two  leading  parties  have  made.  The  truth  is 
that  both  parties  are  trying  to  sell  their  policies  to 
the  farmers,  and  these  resolutions  represent  an  ef¬ 
fort  at  salesmanship.  The  Democratic  party  at 
Syracuse  offered  the  following : 

The  Democrats  on  Agriculture 

We  pledge  a  reorganization  of  the  State  agency  with 
the  welfare  of  its  agricultural  interests.  Existing  laws 
for  the  handling,  distribution  and  marketing  of  food 
products,  the  development  of  food  warehouses  and  ter¬ 
minal  market  facilities  under  a  strict  supervision  that 
will  include  rigid  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  and 
bovine  tuberculosis  laws  should  be  strengthened  in  or¬ 
der  to  protect  and  benefit  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer. 

In  place  of  the  present  unworkable  and  irresponsible 
Council  of  Farms  and  Markets  we  insist  upon  a  single 
agency,  responsible  to  the  'Executive,  that  will  honestly 
and  intelligently  foster  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State. 

\Ye  pledge  that  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress 
will  constantly  work  for  the  drastic  reduction  of  exor¬ 
bitant  tariff  schedules  that  weigh  heavily  against  the 
farmer  and  the  wage  earner,  and  for  the  extension  of 
farm  credits  under  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

They  renominated  Governor  Smith.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Governor  did  not  really  care  to  run  again. 
He  has  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  should  he 
he  defeated,  or  win  by  a  narrow  majority.  It  would 
seem  to  be  wiser  for  him  not  to  take  the  chance, 
hut  his  great  popularity  was  needed  to  help  the 
national  ticket.  The  Governor  has  now  been  in 
office  four  years,  and  has  done  little  or  nothing  to 
benefit  agriculture.  He  will  claim  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  has  been  politically  opposed  to  him.  so  that  he 
lias  been  unable  to  carry  out  his  policies.  There  is 
hardly  one  chance  in  one  thousand  this  year  that 
the  Legislature  will  besDemocratic.  It  is  not  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  election  of  Governor  Smith  will 
make  any  change  in  our  present  agricultural  policy. 
The  Governor  retains  his  wonderful  popularity  in 
town  and  city,  but  has  probably  lost  ground  with 
farmers  on  account  of  the  school  bill  he  favors. 

The  Republicans  met  at  Rochester  and  plowed  out 
the  following  resolution : 

The  Republicans  on  Agriculture 

A  prosperous  and  contented  agricultural  populatiqn 
is  essential  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 
There  must  not  be  two  standards  of  living  and  the 
economic  return  on  the  farm  must  equal  that  of  other 
industries. 

To  this  end  the  Republican  party  pledges  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  assist  those  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  to  so  market  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  as  to  give  them  an  adequate  return  for  their 
labor  and  investment. 

We  heartily  endorse  and  recommend  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  of  farm  products.  We  pledge  encour¬ 
agement  by  the  State  to  the  development  and  operation 
of  the  associations  and  approve  not  only  the  legislation 
already  passed  but  such  further  legislation  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  purpose. 

The  maintenance  of  our  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  our  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  to  devise 
and  recommend  better  methods  of  production  and  mar¬ 
keting,  as  well  as  better  conditions  of  life  in  rural 
communities,  we  recognize  are  very  important  func¬ 
tions  of  our  State  government,  and  we  pledge  the  party 
to  provide  adequate  funds  to  carry  on  these  activities 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

These  platitudes  are  very  familiar  to  country  peo¬ 
ple.  They  promise  nothing  of  vital  living  import¬ 
ance.  The  only  tangible  pledge  is  that  of  provid¬ 
ing  “adequate  funds.”  On  this  platform  the  Repub¬ 
licans  have  nominated  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  for 
just  exactly  the  opposite  reason  for  the  renomina¬ 
tion  of  Governor  Smith.  It  is  hoped  that  the  strong 
vote  for  President  Coolidge  will  carry  Roosevelt 
with  it,  while  the  popularity  of  Governor  Smith  is 
expected  to  help  Mr.  Davis.  Col.  Roosevelt  has  a 
splendid  war  record,  but  has  not  thus  far  done  any¬ 
thing  to  show  that  he  would  make  a  superior  execu¬ 
tive.  He  has  youth,  energy,  a  great  name  and  every 
possible  incentive  to  make  good  as  a  son  of  -  his 
father.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  he  stands  on  the 
school  bill  or  on  other  matter’s  in  which  farmers  are 
interested.  The  inference  is  that  he  will  be  guided 
by  the  advice  of  party  leaders,  without  any  great 
display  of  independence.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  most  practical  suggestion  to  New  York  farmers 
this  year  is  to  control  their  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  as  far  as  possible,  and  through  some  strong 
organization  make  their  wishes  clearly  known. 


Child  Labor  Amendment  and  This  Case 

My  family  and  I  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
stand  you  take  in  regard  to  the  school  bill,  also  child 
labor  amendment.  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  one 
of  our  country  papers,  thinking  perhaps  you  would  tell 


what  would  happen  in  a  case  of  this  kind  if  the  child 
labor  amendment  goes  through.  We  wish  you  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  many  years  in  which  to  carry  on  the 
good  work.  C.  H.  WELLS. 

New  York. 

HE  clipping  referred  to  is  from  the  Argus  of 
Patchogue,  N.  Y.  Here  it  is: 

“Little  Mother’s”  Stirring  Plea  Wins  Judge  Furman 

When  Anna  Bartkowski’s  widowed  mother  died  at 
Bay  Shore  seven  months  ago,  she  left  behind  as  a  legacy 
to  her  17-year-old  daughter  two  small  sons,  a  four-room 
home  at  52  Clinton.  Ave.,  for  which  the  rent  must  be 
paid,  and  something  of  her  own  stout  heart.  There  was 
not  a  penny  in  the  legacy. 

But  Anna,  all  undaunted,  shouldered  the  burden 
death  had  imposed  on  her  and  set  about  being  mother 
to  her  two  little  brothers,  Frank,  15,  and  William,  just 
10.  She  was  determined  to  keep  that  four-room  home 
going  and  the  boys  cared  for  if  she  had  to  work  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night. 

But  some  of  the  neighbors,  and  an  aunt,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  boys  would  be  better  off  if  they 
were  in  some  institution,  so  one  of  the  workers  for 
the  Child  Welfare  Board  had  Anna  brought  before 
County  Judge  Furman,  sitting  in  the  children’s  court, 
Patchogue.  last  week.  It  was  held  by  this  worker  that 
Anna  was  too  young  to  care  for  her  small  brothers, 
and  that  she  had  no  means  of  livelihood  sufficient  to  do 
this. 

So  Anna  appeared  before  the  judge  with  the  two 
boys  under  her  wing  and  made  a  poignant  appeal  to 
the  court  for  permission  to  continue  her  guardianship. 

“I’ve  taken  care  of  them  for  seven  months,  ever  since 
mother  died,”  she  said,  “and  I  don’t  see  why  you 
won’t  let  me  do  it.” 

“How  can  you  live  and  keep  them  going  and  pay  the 
rent  and  all  that?”  Judge  Furman  asked. 

“Why,  Your  Honor,  I  take  in  washing.  I've  three 
or  four  washing  days  every  week.  I  make  at  least  $12 
a  week  and  our  rent  is  only  $12  a  month.  Frank  is  a 
caddy  at  the  Brightwaters  Golf  Club,  and  that  helps 
a  little  too. 

“You  see,  judge,”  she  went  on,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
“I’d  rather  work  my  hands  to  the  bone  than  see  my  two 
brothers  put  in  an  institution  or  separated  or  taken 
by  some  member  of  the  family  and  worked  to  death.” 

Judge  Furman  was  so  impressed  with  the  girl’s  plea 
that  he  refused  the  petition  of  the  Welfare  Board  to 
remove  the  boys  from  her  care,  instructing  the  board 
on  the  contrary,  to  give  her  every  aid  in  maintaining 
her  little  home.  Also  he  appointed  Probation  Officer 
Charles  J.  Odell  as  “big  brother”  to  the  youngsters. 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  tell  just  what  would 
happen  in  such  a  case.  We  do  not  know  what  Con¬ 
gress  would  do  if  the  chance  were  provided  and  we 
do  not  think  it  wise  to  find  out  by  ratifying  this 
amendment.  We  believe,  however,  that  in  such  a 
case  the  home  would  be  broken  up,  the  children 
placed  in  some  institution,  and  the  older  girl  forced 
to  give  up  her  employment.  In  our  judgment  that 
same  thing  would  happen  in  the  case  of  thousands  of 
other  families  and  if  continued  would  breed  a  class 
of  dependents  without  real  character  or  self-respect. 


Transportation  to  Consolidated  Schools 

In  our  town  they  have  consolidated  six  districts  and 
built  a  new  school,  to  which  I  am  forced  to  send  my 
children.  The  distance  we  live  from  school  is  about 
four  miles.  It  is  impossible  for  the  children  to  walk, 
and  the  board  of  trustees  does  not  seem  to  be  willing 
to  carry  them.  Is  there  any  law  that  can  compel  them 
to  provide  transportation  to  get  our  children  to  school? 
We  want  our  children  to  receive  their  education,  but 
I  certainly  cannot  afford  to  take  them  back  and  forth 
and  do  my  work  at  the  same  time.  There  are  about  20 
children  who  are  not  able  to  attend  school  for  the  same 
reason,  and  if  we  ask  the  trustees  about  it  they  say  we 
must  bring  them,  and  we  cannot  do  it  and  go  to  work 
to  provide  for  our  families.  We  are  told  that  the  law 
does  not  require  a  child  to  walk  an  unreasonable  dis¬ 
tance.  Could  you  tell  me  what  they  mean  by  that? 
What  distance  do  they  call  reasonable?  F.  F. 

New  York. 

THE  law  relating  to  transportation  is  found  in 
Subdivision  IS  of  Section  200  of  the  education 
law,  in  which  it  is  provided  in  substance  that  when¬ 
ever  any  district  shall  have  contracted  with  the 
school  authorities  of  any  city,  or  other  school  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  education  therein  of  the  pupils  resid¬ 
ing  in  such  school  district,  or  whenever  in  any  school 
district  children  of  school  age  shall  reside  so  remote 
from  the  sehoolhouse  that  they  are  practically  de¬ 
prived  of  school  advantages  during  any  portion  of 
the  school  year,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  are 
authorized  to  provide  by  tax  or  otherwise  for  the 
conveyance  of  any  or  all  pupils  residing  in  such 
district  and  the  trustees  may  contract  for  such  when 
so  authorized  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  may  establish,  and  if  necessary 
may  use  any  portion  of  the  public  money  apportioned 
to  the  district  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  district  to  which  F.  F.  refers  is  evidently 
not  a  contracting  district.  Apparently  he  lives  in  a 
district  which  has  been  dissolved  and  its  territory 
annexed  to  an  adjoining  district.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  Commissioner  has  held  in  cases  that 
have  come  before  him  on  appeal  that  transportation 
should  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  district  where  the  distance  is  too  great  for 
the  children  to  walk.  There  is  no  arbitrary  rule 
or  statutory  provision  regulating  such  districts.  We 
have  generally  advised  that  where  children  are  re¬ 
quired  to  walk  two  miles  or  more  from  their  homes 
to  the  sehoolhouse  transportation  should  be  furn¬ 


ished.  However,  all  the  conditions  including  the 
roads,  the  ages  of  the  children,  the  climate,  etc., 
are  to  be  considered. 

■Since  the  statute  authorizes  the  trustees  to  furnish 
transportation  when  authorized  by  the  voters  of  the 
district  parents  who  are  interested  should  ask  that 
the  matter  be  brought  before  a  district  meeting  and 
in  the  event  the  action  of  the  meeting  is  unfavor¬ 
able  the  parents  would  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  S90  of  the  education  law.  In  case 
the  Commissioner  sets  aside  the  action  of  such  meet¬ 
ing  and  directs  transportation  to  be  furnished  he 
may  then  authorize  and  direct  the  trustee  to  levy 
a  tax  with  which  to  pay  for  transportation. 

IRWIN  ESMOND, 

Director  and  Asst.  Counsel  Univ.  State  of  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society 

So  much  has  already  been  said  and  written  by  those 
of  us  who  regulate  the  country  school  in  practice  and 
not  in  theory,  that  one  would  think  the  subject  quite 
completely  covered.  But  we,  who  will  fight  to  the  Iasi 
ditch  before  we  shall  schedulize  the  lives  of  our  babies 
by  making  commuters  of  them  ;  we,  who  are  not  at  all 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  duplicating  the  problems 
of  milk  transportation  by  shipping  those  same  babies 
five  days  a  week  for  their  13  or  14  school  years ;  we, 
who  are  quite  convinced  that  the  larger  the  school  unit, 
the  smaller  the  chance  for  personal  influence  and  in¬ 
dividual  development,  in  spite  of  the  advantages  of 
democratic  contact  with  large  numbers ;  -we,  who  get 
and  weigh  the  faults  and  fine  points  of  the  one-room 
school  at  first  hand,  have  now  discovered  another  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  organize  and  run  our  school  business 
ourselves. 

Through  a  near-by  county,  there  runs  a  “public 
utility”  sometimes  single-tracked,  sometimes  double- 
tracked,  at  the  usual  exorbitant  freight  and  passenger 
rates.  The  power  that  runs  it  is  a  menace  because  it 
is  entirely  exposed,  though  fenced  iu.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  has  felt  for  some  time  that  their  system  of  re¬ 
trenchment  necessitated  a  cut  in  their  land  valuation. 
Being  a  corporation,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  hand  the* 
facts  over  to  their  annually  employed  attorney,  who 
should  search  the  laws  for  the  necessary  loop-holes 
which  would  facilitate  the  presentation  of  the  matter 
to  those  public  officials  who  raise  and  lower  valuation 
evidently  at  will.  The  attorney  asked  for  a  50  per 
cent  reduction,  on  the  ground  that  “only  one  track  is 
now  in  use.”  Remember  that  no  one  else  can  make 
use  of  that  land;  that  the  rails  and  ties  are  still 
there,  and  fenced  in  ;  that  it  is  still  the  property  of  the 
corporation  and  that  trespassing  thereon  is  forbidden. 

I  here  give  the  results  of  their  claim  in  one  single 
school  district ;  and  very  likely  the  results  were  simi¬ 
lar  throughout  the  entire  route. 

1.  The  claim  was  stated  merely.  Proof  was  neither 
asked  nor  given. 

2.  It  did  not  go  through  at  the  regular  grievance 
hearing.  Why? 

3.  They  were  granted  a  special  grievance  hearing. 
Why? 

4.  They  got  not  a  50  per  cent  reduction  but  a  75  per¬ 
cent  reduction.  Why? 

Now  this  should  be  our  cue.  We  should  organize. 
Then  we  may  have  a  definitely  appointed  representative 
to  present  to  our  public  officials  having  charge  of  land 
valuations,  the  acreage  owned  by  each  of  us,  neither 
now  nor  any  time  of  any  use,  and  claim  therefore,  tax 
exemption.  Do  we  own  an  abandoned  farm?  Why 
pay  taxes  on  it  at  all?  Of  course  our  claims  will  be 
substantiated. 

Let’s  organize. 

If  these  conditions  are  upheld  by  existing  laws,  and 
no  doubt  they  are,  organization  of  sufficient  strength 
might  correct  the  law.  But  it  will  have  to  be  our  own 
organization.  No  existing  body  will  seek  remedies  for 
us.  Therefore,  let’s  organize.  E.  w.  B. 


A  Result  of  Rural  School  Consolidation 

In  the  discussion  about  consolidating  rural  schools 
there  has  been  little  said  regarding  transportation.  1 
wish  to  relate  the  experience  of  District  No.  1,  Eaton, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  this  matter.  The  children  from 
this  district,  eight  in  number,  were  carried  about  three 
miles  to  the  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  high  school.  A  farmer’s 
wife  drove  the  conveyance,  consisting  of  a  gentle  farm 
team,  drawing  a  three-seated  wagon,  with  rigid  top  and 
side  curtains  to  roll  up  in  fair  weather.  In  the  group 
was  a  bright  little  nine-year-old  girl,  very  headstrong 
and  hard  to  control.  Her  delight  when  riding  was  to 
let  her  foot  hang  outside  the  wagon  and  “tick,  tick” 
against  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  as  it  revolved.  The 
driver  told  her  many  times  not  to  do  so,  but.  the  girl, 
knowing  the  driver  had  no  authority,  persisted  in  her 
pastime.  An  auto-truck  came  up  behind  and  horned 
for  the  road.  The  lady  with  her  team  gave  it  the 
right-of-way.  There  was  a  shrill  scream.  The  horses 
were  pulled  up  with  a  jerk.  The  girl  was  under  the 
wagon  with  her  leg  wound  around  the  wagon  axle, 
broken  in  three  places,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was 
amputated.  It  was  thought  the  girl  turned  a  little  to 
see  the  auto  and  by  that  motion  put  her  foot  between 
the  spokes  of  the  wheel  and  w-as  pulled  from  her  seat. 

Next  came  the  lawsuit.  Case  was  tried  in  Utica  be-' 
fore  a  jury  of  11  mechanics  and  one  farmer.  The  girl 
in  her  testimony  admitted  she  knew  it  was  wrong  to 
do  as  she  did,  and  admitted  she  had  been  told  not  to  do 
it  .  The  contention  was  set  up  that  the  vehicle  used 
was  not  suitable  for  the  purpose,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  similar  ones  are  used  by  farmers  everywhere 
to  convey  their  families.  The  jury  fell  for  this  argu¬ 
ment  and  gave  the  girl  a  verdict  of  $15,000.  The  dis¬ 
trict  went  next  to  the  Appellate  Division  and  the  verdict 
was  upheld.  Should  the  district  settle  on  this  basis 
the  tax  upon  a  farm  assessed  at  $5,000  will  be  $800. 
surely  some  tax.  The  district  intends  to  take  the  case 
to  the  court  of  last  resort.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
the  district  is  $104,000.  The  girl  is  minus  one  leg,  her 
father  is  dead  and  the  mother  a  day  laborer.  Without 
doubt  the  girl  will  win  out. 

The  point  desired  to  be  made  emphatic  is  this : 
When  the  district  becomes  a  public  carrier  a  specially 
(Continued  on  Page  1305) 
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Wear 


To  be  sure  or 

for  this  White 
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Can  You  Afford 
to  Buy  Anything 
“Cheaper”? 

The  only  honest  test  of  economy 
is  the  service  you  get  for  the 
price  you  pay.  The  best,  whether 
automobiles  or  rubber  footwear 
is  never  the  cheapest  when  the 
purchase  is  made,  but  it  always 
costs  less  in  the  long  run. 

The  man  who  pays  $4.50  for  a 
pair  of  best  quality  shoes  is  still 
wearing  them  while  his  neighbor 
has  worn  out  two  “bargain”  pairs 
at  $2.95  each  pair.  Which  man 
is  the  thrifty  buyer? 

There  is  no  better  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  made  than  the  Converse  Big 
“C”  Line.  All  material  used  is 
absolutely  highest  quality.  From 
the  crude  rubber  to  the  finished 
shoe  or  boot,  every  operation  is 
handled  by  skilled,  painstaking 
New  England  craftsmen,  men 
who  know  their  business. 

The  result  is  longer  wear — and 
real  comfort  at  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  price  consistent  with  the 
quality  maintained.  Remember, 
footwear  “just  as  good **  can't  be 
sold  Jor  any  less. 

Ask  yourself,  will  it  pay  to  buy 
anything  “cheaper?” 


Cashmerette  Upper 
Extra  Sheet 


of  Rubber 

Friction  ' 
Vamp 

Fleece  \ 
Lining  \ 


'Nebraska’ 

All  Rubber  Overshoe 


You  can’t  buy  a  sturdier,  warmer,  over¬ 
shoe  for  heavy  work  around  the  farm 
than  "Nebraaka”  It’s  ruggedly  built  to 
stand  tough  wear  and  gives  the  extra 
long  service  Big  “C”  Line  footwear  is 
famous  for.  Extra  warm  wool  lining  and 
a  gusset  reinforced  against  chafing  of 
buckles.  Extension  sole  and  “Stubgard” 
toe  and  heel  makes  it  next  to  impossible 
to  snag  or  scuff  the  uppers.  Always  com¬ 
fortable.  When  zero  weather  comes,  wear 
"Nebraska”  over  the  "Warmfut”  gaiter 
described  elsewhere  on  this  page. 

Look  for  the  White  Top  Band  and  the  Big 
“C”  on  the  tough  White  Tire  Sole — then 
you  know  it’s  the  genuine  ‘‘Nebraska’*. 


m&m 


Cloth  Covered  Overshoe 

A  sheet  of  pure  gum  rubber  between  the  wool  fleece  lining  and  the 
heavy  cashmerette  outer  layer  makes  this  cloth  covered,  all  rubber 
overshoe  waterproof  clear  to  the  top.  All  the  protection  of  an  all 
rubber  shoe  plus  the  warmth  of  a  cloth  top.  Just  the  overshoe  you 
need  for  light  outdoor  work.  Not  quite  as  heavy  as  the  "Nebraska” 
but  it  stands  up  splendidly  under  hard  service  and  wears  long.  Has 
the  Converse  extension  sole  and  “Stubgard”  toe  and  heel.  To  save 
money  buy  the  best.  Ask  for  "Watershed.’* 


BOSTON 
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CONVERSE 


Converse 

Stubgard** 

Mature  of 


l°n  edge  an(t 
on  original 
footwear. 


Cant  Be  Made 
Any  Better! 


A  sincere  ambition  to  make  Big 
“C”  Line  rubber  footwear  the 
best  of  its  kind  has  led  to  im¬ 
provements  in  construction  un¬ 
dreamed  of  not  many  years  ago. 
For  instance  the  first  White  Tire 
Sole  appeared  on  a  Converse 
shoe.  At  first  it  was  laughed  at 
— now  it  is  imitated! 

From  top  to  bottom  Big  “C”  Line 
footwear  is  honestly  made  to  stand 
the  hardest  wear  and  at  the  same 
time  be  easy  and  comfortable  on  the 
feet.  The  best  rubber  and  duck  fabric 
is  welded  by  special  steam  pressure 
cure  into  one  solid,  serviceable  unit. 


^2^  “Warmfut” 

Cold-Proof  Gaiter 

“Caboose” 

World*s  Best  Work  Rubber 

The  ideal  combination  for  warmth,  service, 
comfort  and  economy.  Takes  the  place  of 
the  clumsy,  old-fashioned  felt  boot  and 
wears  longer.  Wear  the  "Caboose”  alone 
over  your  regular  shoes  in  the  fall  and 
spring.  When  cold  weather  sets  in,  wear 
"Caboose”  over  the  "Warmfut**  gaiter 
and  keep  warm  and  dry. 

"Warmfut”  gaiter  is  made  from  wool  yarn 
knitted  and  shrunk  into  a  solid  fabric. 
Has  a  tough  felt  sole  and  leather  back 
stay.  Made  in  different  heights. 

"Caboose**  is  the  world’s  best  work  rubber. 
Has  no  equal  for  wear.  Slips  on  easily 
and  fits  perfectly.  Four  ply  upper  and 
heavy  White  Tire  Sole. 

Don’t  be  without  “Warmfut**  and 
“Caboose”  this  winter. 


Ask  Your  Dealer 


to  show  you  the  “Nebraska”,  the 
“Watershed”,  the  “Ruff  Shod”,  and 
the  “Warmfut”  and  “Caboose”,  all 
described  here.  Don’t  forget  to  look 
for  the  White  Top  Band  and  the  Big 
“C”  on  White  Tire  Sole.  Find  out, 
too,  about  the  rest  of  the  Big“C”Line. 
Shoes  and  rubbers  for  all  the  family. 
Warm  4-buckle  overshoes  for  the 
women  folks,  husky  rubbers,  over¬ 
shoes  and  boots  for  the  youngsters. 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the  complete 
line,  he  can  quickly  get  what  you 
want  from  our  nearest  office. 

Send  for  circular  and  give 
your  dealer's  name . 


Ruff  Shod 


No  better  boot  made  for  farm  service  than  "Ruff  Shod”.  Meets 
every  requirement  for  wear  and  comfort.  Strong  and  sturdy  and 
easy  on  the  feet.  Fits  perfectly  because  made  over  our  “foot-shape” 
last.  Will  not  shuck  up  and  down  at  the  heel  or  “break”  at  instep. 
Heavy  extension  sole  saves  uppers  from  hard  knocks  and  does  not 
collect  mud.  Has  those  marks  of  quality  and  economy, —the  White 
Top  Band  and  the  Big  “C”  on  the  White  Tire  Sole.  Remember 
the  name  "Ruff  Shod”. 


Factory  —  WL  ALD  E  N 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


On  a  Dead  Child 

Man  proposes,  God  in  His  time  disposes. 

Ami  so  I  wandered  up  to  where  you 
lay,  ' 

A  little  rose  among  the  little  roses. 

And  no  more  dead  than  they. 

It.  seemed  your  childish  feet  were  tired 
of  straying ; 

You  did  not  greet  me  from  your  flower- 
strewn  bed. 

Yet  still  I  knew  that  you  were  only  play¬ 
ing — 

Playing  at  being  dead. 

I  might  have  thought  that  you  were  real¬ 
ly  sleeping, 

!So  quiet  lay  your  eyelids  to  the  sky, 

So  still  your  hair,  but  surely  you  were 
peeping. 

And  so  I  did  not  cry. 

God  knows,  and  in  His  proper  time  dis¬ 
poses, 

And  so  I  smiled  and  gently  called  your 
name, 

Added  my  rose  to  your  sweet  heap  of 
roses, 

And  left  you  to  your  game. 

— Richard  Middleton  (1882-1911). 
* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  a  recipe  for 
cold  cucumber  catsup,  which  enables  one 
to  utilize  large  cucumbers.  It  calls  for 
12  cucumbers  and  three  to  five  onions  put 
through  the  chopper.  Drain  over  night. 
Then  pour  on  enough  cold  vinegar  to 
make  a  catsup.  Add  two  rounded  table¬ 
spoons  mustard  seed,  two  tablespoons 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  salt,  one-eighth 
teaspoon  cayenne  pepper.  Bottle  and 
seal  without  cooking. 

Questions  about  making  pickles  are 
always  plentiful  at  this  season;  every 
housekeeper  knows  how  much  satisfaction 
she  gives  with  these  relishes,  which  often 
give  a  stimulating  quality  to  a  plain 
ineal.  But  pickles  and  catsup  are  not  the 
best  part  of  life,  and  we  hope  country 
housekeepers  are  interesting  themselves 
in  other  Autumn  activities  also.  A  great 
many  busy  women  find  themselves  so  con¬ 
stantly  “on  their  feet”  that  they  are  never 
able  to  take  a  walk,  and  thus  they  miss 
the  best  . part  of  Autumn’s  beauty.  Hur¬ 
rying  to  town  in  the  family  car  is  not 
the  same  thing,  though  it  does  give  them 
an  opportunity  for  fresh  air.  But  a 
brief  walk,  with  some  interesting  objec¬ 
tive,  will  rest  the  mind  if  not  the  body, 
and  it  will  certainly  please  the  children. 
It  is  a  good  time  to  dig  up  some  choice 
plants  for  the  wild  garden ;  some  fine 
specimens  should  have  been  marked  earl¬ 
ier,  to  transplant  now.  There  are  also 
some  attractive  wildlings  that  may  be 
put  in  a  fern  dish  or  windowbox  ;  part¬ 
ridge  berry,  wintergreen,  evergreen  ferns, 
or  even  little  seedling  evergreens.  One 
needs  to  soak  in  all  the  sunlight  possi¬ 
ble  before  the  dark  days  come,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  farm  dweller  has  a  right  to  the 
surrounding  beauty.  Appreciation  of 
country  pleasures  helps  one  to  bear  the 
loss  of  some  city  advantages  with  philo¬ 
sophy. 

>k 

Harder  than  all  other  questions  that 
come  to  us  are  those  that  deal  with  re¬ 
munerative  work  at  home  for  women.  Un¬ 
scrupulous  publications  carry  many  mis¬ 
leading  advertisements  of  what,  we  call 
“easy-work-at-home  frauds,”  and  it  is 
disheartening  to  read  the  pathetic  let¬ 
ters  of  struggling  women  who  have  sent 
money  for  “outfit”  or  “instructions  to 
such  frauds.  Untrained  women  will  find 
it  very  hard  to  secure  employment  to  be 
done  at  home,  and  they  should  always  in¬ 
vestigate  carefully  beforehand.  Some 
large  manufacturers  of  knitted  and  cro¬ 
cheted  woolen  goods  give  out  a  great  deal 
of  work  ;  it  is  not  highly  paid,  and  must 
be  very  well  done,  but  rapid  and  experi¬ 
enced  workers  find  it  quite  satisfactory. 
It  is  very  evident  that  any  work  that  is 
done  at  home  must  be  really  salable  ;  lit¬ 
tle  trifles  of  faneywork  which  many  wo¬ 
men  make  for  themselves  are  undesirable. 
In  a  district  where  there  are  many  tour¬ 
ists  there  is  a  chance  to  develop  some 
specialty  that  will  be  bought  as  a  souve¬ 
nir.  Remunerative  work  at  home  is  a 
perennial  subject ;  we  are  always  glad 
to  hear  from  those  who  have  been  able 
to  develop  anything  in  this  line. 


Making  Best  of  Things 

How  often  we  hear  people  say,  “I  sup¬ 
pose  I’ve  got  to  make  the  best  of  it,”  or 
“I  shall  have  to  make  the  most  of  it.” 
They  say  it  in  a  tone  of  resignation, 
meaning  that  they  cannot  alter  circum¬ 
stances,  so  they  have  got  to  put  up  with 
things  as  they  exist,  but  that  is  not  what 
the  words  imply.  Why  not  start  in  and 
try  really  to  make  the  best  of  things 
or  the  most  of  things — not  only  turning 
our  adversities  to  a  good  purpose,  but 
also  using  our  blessings  in  such  a  way 
as  to  get  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
from  them?  To  those  who  have  never 
tried  it.  it  may  seem  difficult  but  I  am 
sure  it,  like  other  accomplishments,  would 
grow  easier  with  practice. 

My  mother  taught  us  children  when 
small,  to  take  pride  in  keeping  all  our 
belongings  in  good  condition  and  making 
them  go  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  train¬ 
ing  has  grown  up  with  us  so  that  I  hope 
and  believe  none  of  us  will  outgrow  it. 
Making  the  most  of  things,  I  think,  means 
practically  the  same  as  being  economical 
and  thrifty,  a  condition  with  which  the 


people  of  the  present  and  coming  genera¬ 
tions  seem  to  be  alarmingly  unfamiliar. 

As  for  making  the  best  of  things,  per¬ 
haps  I  need  advice  on  the  subject  as 
much  as  a  great  many  other  people,  but 
when  things  get  monotonous  I  like  to 
play  it  as  a  sort  of  game.  Each  day 
brings  new  conditions  to  try  to  get  the 
best  of,  and  the  old,  familiar,  everyday 
duties  can  be  experimented  with  to  see 
if  different  methods  will  not  bring  better 
or  best  results.  One’s  own  common 
sense  should  keep  one  from  experimenting 
to  a  disadvantage. 

This  seemed  to  me  a  fitting  time  of 
year  to  voice  my  ideas  on  the  subject. 
Fall  is  such  a  time  for  wants  that  can¬ 
not  be  supplied,  and  for  airing  accumula¬ 
tions  that  we  dare  not  destroy  for  fear 
we  will  want  them  sometime.  There  is 
a  very  satisfying  fascination  in  taking 
each  item  of  our  lives  and  seeing  how 
much  we  can  make  of  it,  and  if  we  find 
some  other  people  have  used  their  en¬ 
vironments  to  better  purpose  than  we 
have,  it  will  be  easier  to  remember  what 
to  do  next  time.  We  can  set  it  all  down 
to  experience,  and  feel  confident  that  we 
are  growing  stronger  in  efficiency  all  the 
time.  MRS.  olova  iiustle. 


Uncooked  Pickles  From 
Indiana 

Dill  Pickles. — Use  green  cucumbers, 
six  or  eight  inches  long ;  wash  and  wipe 
them  dry,  then  arrange  in  lawers  in  a 
deep  stone  jar,  alternating  with  layers 
composed  of  chopped  red  peppers,  a  large 
bunch  of  dill  seed  on  the  stalk,  and  some 
clean  grape  leaves.  Add  four  cups  of  salt 
to  three  gallons  of  water,  boil  and  skim, 
adding  enough  water  to  make  three  gal- 
ons  after  cooling.  Let  cool  and  pour 
over  the  cucumbers.  Spread  more  dill, 
more  grape  leaves  and  a  clean  cloth  over 
the  pickles,  cover  with  a  plate  weighted 
down  with  a  heavy  stone ;  let  stand  three 
weeks  before  using.  Wash  the  covering 
cloth  twice  a  week. 

Lazy  Wife  Pickles. — Fill  a  quart  can 
with  sliced  cucumbers  and  pour  over  it 
enough  vinegar  to  fill  can,  adding  a  table¬ 
spoon  each  of  salt,  sugar  and  mustard. 
Seal.  These  will  be  good  in  one  week. 

Uncooked  Chili  Sauce. — Slice  one  peck 
of  tomatoes  fine,  sprinkle  with  one-half 
cup  salt  and  let  stand  over  night.  In 
the  morning  drain  off  water  and  add  to 
the  tomatoes  six  medium-sized  onions. 


This  non-electric  cleaner  will 
save  you  lots  of  work 


Why  sweep  the  old  fashioned  way  — 
with  broom  or  carpet  sweeper  —  when 
the  Vacuette  makes  cleaning  so  much 
easier  and  does  it  so  much  better? 

Whether  you  have  electricity  or  not 
—  you  should  have  a  Vacuette.  This 
remarkable  cleaner  is  non-electric.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  current 

It  develops  its  own  suction  and  cleans 
deep  into  the  nap  of  your  floor  coverings. 
Its  fast  revolving  bristle  brush  picks  up 
all  surface  particles  and  dirt.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  with  the  Vacuette  leaves  your  rugs 
and  carpets  immaculate  and  sparkling. 


You  can’t  imagine  how  convenient  the 
Vacuette  is — how  light  and  easy  to  use 
—  how  delightfully  simple  it  makes 
your  cleaning. 

The  Vacuette  is  strongly  built  of  the 
finest  materials — guaranteed  for  5  years. 
Yet  it  is  exceedingly  inexpensive.  Time 
payments,  too,  if  you  like. 

Learn  about  the  Vacuette.  Relieve  your¬ 
self  of  that  tedious  cleaning  that  women 
dread.  Write  today  ior  the  interesting, 
illustrated  book  mentioned  at  the  right. 
It  is  written  for  women  by  a  woman 
who  knows — and  it 
is  FREE! 


¥•  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  and  Modern  Priscilla  & 


THE  SCOTT  &  FETZER  COMPANY 
1916  West  1 14*  Street  ....  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Vacuettes,  Limited,  Miller  Building,  48  York  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


'acaette 

non  electric 
VACUUM  CLEANER 


cv 


Tells  you  how  to  make  your 
floor  coverings  look  better  and 
last  longer  —  how  to  remove  all 
kinds  of  stains — how  to  keep  out 
moths  —  how  to  simplify  your 
housework  —  and  all  about  the 
Vacuette.  Write  for  i t  today 
•*4  -  and  we’ll  send  it  by  return 
\  mail  free.  Do  it  now.  / 
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FOR 

YOUR 

OWN 

USE 


W ith  a  pair  of 
Brown  &.  Sharpe 
clippers— the  kind 
your  hairdresser 
uses— you  can  keep 
your  bob  looking 
its  best  always. 


_  SEND  FOR_THIS  FREE  BOOKLET 

Brown  &.  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.I. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  new 
booklet,  "Keeping  the  Smart  Bob  SMART’. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address - - - - 


City 


IKNT  10-11-241 


JERSEY  CLOTH 

IH  BOTH  ALL  WOOL  AMD  ARTIFICIAL  SILK 

DIRECTfrom  MILL 

. . . . . 

Z  Weycraft  Mill,  Dept.  131,  Weymouth,  Mass.  | 

■  Please  send  me  your  FREE  samples  of  z 

;  wool  Jersey  Cloth  for  making  coats,  skirts  z 
;  and  dresses  and  samples  of  Artificial  Silk  : 
;  Jersey  Cloth  for  making  underskirts,  slip-  Z 
•  ons,  bloomers  and  underwear.  ; 

■  Name .  Z 

Z  Address . Z 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 

Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  or  5  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avei.  N.  Y.  C. 


FREE! 


NEW 

MONEY  SAVING 
BOOK 


coal  ranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe 
and  pipeless,  and  household 
goods.  Cash  or  easy  payments.  ! 
30  days'  trial.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Quick,  safe  delivery,  j 
530,000  pleased  customers. 


Buy  direct  from  factory  f 
Save  yi  to  #  on  your 
Stove,  range  or  furnace. 
Take  advantage  of  the 
biggest  SALE  in  our  24 
years. #  Kalamazoo 
quality  is  the  highest ;  prices  are 
at  bedrock.  This  Is  the  year  to 
buy.  Send  for  our  big,  new  cata¬ 
log— it's  full  of  new  ideas,  new  fea¬ 
tures,  new  models.  200  bargains  ia 
heating  stoves,  gas  ranges,  combina¬ 
tion  ranges. 


The  Greatest  Bargain  Without  Exception 

Think  of  it  !  Men’s  two  winter  weight,  comfortable  wool  mixed 
ray  flannel  shirts,  and  heavy  knit  wool  process  yarn  slip-on 
sweater  for  only  $3.95.  Why,  you  would  rightfully  expect  to  pay 
$4^50  to  $5.00  for  the  two  shirts  alone.  They  are  roomily  made, 
sort  turned  down  collar,  winter  weight,  large  extra  strong 
pockets  with  buttoned  down  flaps.  Ideal  shirts  for  work  or  semi¬ 
dress.  Sizes  14^-17,  extra  size  25c  extra.  And  don’t  forget, 
sweater  included.  We  are  making  this  amazing  offer  just  to 
introduce  our  new  catalog  to  thousands  of  readers  of  this 
magazine.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Send  your  name ,  add  ress  and 
size  wante  d,  pay  postman  $3.95  plus  postage  on  delivery;  and 
understan  d,  if  not  delightfully  surprised,  send  them  back  and 
we  refund  your  money  by  next  mail  But  act  quick  b  efore  this 
o^er  is  withdrawn  INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE, 
Deit.  B-  342,  433  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


three  celery  stalks  and  five  green  peppers 
which  have  been  put  through  food  chop¬ 
per.  Add  two  pounds  brown  sugar,  two 
cups  vinegar  and  two  ounces  white  mus¬ 
tard  seed.  Mix  well  and  seal  carefully 
in  sterilized  jars. 

Mustard  Pickles. — Wash  and  dry  150 
pickles  and  put  in  jars.  Mix  one  gallon 
cold  vinegar,  a  lump  of  alum  the  size 
of  a  Uima  bean,  one  scant  cup  salt,  one 
cup  mustard  seed,  one-half  cup  mixed 
spices,  one  cup  sugar  or  less  of  sorghum, 
and  one  cup  of  chopped  horseradish,  and 
pour  over  the  cucumbers.  Let  stand  two 
weeks  before  using.  mrs.  h. 


Cold  Cucumber  Pickle 

The  following  recipe  is  the  one  we  use 
for  cold  cucumber  pickle :  To  one  gallon 
cider  vinegar  (if  extra  strong  use  three 
quarts  vinegar  and  one  quart  water),  add 
one  cup  table  salt,  one  even  tablespoon 
powdered  alum,  one  teaspoon  red  pepper, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2124.  Ladies’  one- 
piece  dress,  having 
short  kimono  sleeves 
or  long  sleeve  exten¬ 
sions;  group  tucks 
at  either  side  of 
low  waistline,  and 
with  or  without 
cape.  Sizes  30,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust.  Size  38  re¬ 
quires  4>4  yards  of 
36  to  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial.  Twenty  cents. 


2133.  Boys’  suit, 
consisting  of  blouse 
with  bosom  front, 
round  collar,  and 
long  or  elbow  length 
sleeves;  straight 
trousers  with  side 
closing.  Size  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Size  4 
years  requires  2  y2 
yards  of1  30-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Twenty 
cents. 


2128.  Ladies’  belt¬ 
less  coat  dress,  hav¬ 
ing  straight  back, 
close-fitting  sleeves 
and  long  shawl  col¬ 
lar.  Sizes  38.  40,  42, 
44,  46  and  48-in. 

bust.  Size  40  re¬ 
quires  4%  yards  of 
40-in.  or  3>/8  yards 
of  54-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


2129.  Girls’  dress, 
slashed  and  gathered 
at  front  yoke  line; 
patch  pockets  and 
sleeves  in  either  of 
two  lengths.  Sizes 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  10  years 
requires  2%  yards 
36-in.  material  and 
%  yard  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  35  cents. 


two  tablespoons  white  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoon  ground  mustard,  four  tablespoons 
white  mustard  seed,  two  tableAspoons 
chopped  horseradish  root.  Put  all  In  a 
crock  or  small  barrel.  Put  cucumbers 
into  kettle,  cover  with  boiling  water ;  let 
stand  24  hours,  then  wipe  cucumbers  dry 
and  put  into  crock  with  vinegar  mixture. 
The  cucumbers  can  be  picked,  scalded  and 
added  to  crock  as  they  come  along.  Use 
plate  to  keep  cucumbers  from  floating  on 
top  of  vinegar,  as  a  white  scum  usually 
forms  on  top.  Will  keep  all  Winter. 

MBS.  E.  E.  C. 


Butterscotch  Pie 


One  cup  brown  sugar  mixed  with  two 
tablespoons  flour,  one  cup  cold  water, 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  two  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter,  one  teaspoon  vanilla.  Put  the  sugar, 
flour,  water  and  eggs  in  a  double  boiler, 
stirring  frequently,  until  stiff,  then  add 
vanilla.  Line  pie  plate  with  crust,  and 
bake,  then  put  in  filling.  Make  a  me¬ 
ringue  from  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  and 
place  on  top  ;  brown  in  the  oven.  h.  b. 


A  great  part  of  the  happiness  of  life 
consists  not  in  fighting  battles,  but  in 
avoiding  them.  A  masterful  retreat  is 
in  itself  a  victory. — Longfellow. 


Nothing  in  life  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  unnecessary  anxiety  which  we 
endure  and  generally  occasion  ourselves. 
— Beaconsfield. 


Colgate’s  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Soap  —  25c 


To  Keep  the  Beauty 
of  Your  Teeth 

"Wash” — don't  Scour  Them 


Colgate’s  Talc— 25c 


Colgate’s  “Handy  Grip” 
Shaving  Stick — 35c 


Colgate’s  Rapid-Shave 
Cream — 35c 


Avoid  grit  in  your  dentifrice  as  you  would 
sand  in  your  toilet  soap. 

Colgate’s  "Washes”,  Polishes,  Protects. 

The  washing  action  is  the  action  of  mild 
soap,  the  ingredient  that  leading  authori¬ 
ties  endorse. 

The  polishing  action  results  from  the  soft, 
non-abrasive  chalk  that  loosens  clinging 
particles,  and  brightens  the  entire  surface 
of  the  teeth. 

The  protecting  action  is  the  combined 
action  of  the  chalk  and  soap  which  cleans 
thoroughly  but  does  not  scratch  or  scour 
the  thin  enamel. 

Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  contains 
no  grit,  no  harmful  drugs.  It  is  not  medi¬ 
cated,  for  the  function  of  a  dentifrice  is 
to  cleanse,  not  to  cure. 

Large  tube — 25c 
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Farm  Folks  know 


COLGATE  <Sl  CO.,  Established  1806 


Truth  in  advertising 
implies  honesty  in 
manufacture 


the  Name  “Colgate” 
on  Toilet  Articles 
corresponds  to 
“Sterling”  on  Silver 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery  ware!  cooX 

ingware,  Glassware,  etc.,  shipped  direct  from  factory  to 
consumer.  Write  us  for  partic.  E.  SWASEY  S  CO..  PsrtlaaS,  Maine 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED  1  Business  or  Social.  Stationery,  cards, 
etc.  Write  needs.  FRANKLIN  PRESS  1-22  Millerri.  N.  H. 
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WHITE  HOUSE 

COFFEE 
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Double  Package — Double  Sealed 


WHITE  House  Coffee  is  a 
wise  thing  to  ask  for;  and 
it  is  a  mighty  fine  thing  to 
get.  Don’t  accept  “Some¬ 
thing  else.” 


IN  1.  3  AND  5  LBS.,  ONLY 
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Hand  Milking  will  soon 
be  as  Old  Fashioned  as 
Hand  Harvesting 


is  rapidly  eliminating  hand  milking  and  has 
already  done  so  on  thousands  of  farms,  not  only 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  but  in  every 
dairy  country  of  the  world. 

No  one  would  think  of  harvesting  grain  in  this 
day  and  age  with  a  cradle,  and  yet  a  De  Laval 
Milker  will  save  more  time  in  the  course  of  a 
year  than  a  grain  binder  or  any  other  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machine  on  the  farm.  A  De  Laval  Milker 
not  only  saves  time  twice  a  day,  730  times  a 
year,  but  because  of  its  stimulating  and  soothing 
action  almost  invariably  causes  cows  to  produce 
more  milk  than  by  any  other  method — either 
hand  or  machine — and  in  addition  produces 
cleaner  milk. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  £.  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 


fetter 
fey  or 
lilking 

Easr  Terms:  If  you  are  milking 
10  or  more  cows  by  hand  you 
can  soon  pay  for  a  De  Laval 
Milker  through  the  time  it  will 
save  and  extra  milk  of  better 
quality  it  will  produce.  Sold  on 
such  easy  terms  that  you  can 
use  it  while  it  pays  for  itself. 


More  Milk— More  Beef 
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ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 


Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  gal  van) 
ized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  rooting  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care- 
_  lessness.  Permits  eave- 
Applied  AT  ROOF  EDGES  I  troughs  essential  to  good 

-  ■  .  i  i  * as —  buildings.  Easily  applleds 

Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  In  86  State- 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  w'rite  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON.  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


Dehorn  with  the  Keystone 


Dehorn  your  cattle  in 
the  modern  humane 
way.  No  crushing  —  a 
single  stroke  does  the 
work.  Dehorned  cows 
and  steers  are  gentler  and  safer. 

The  Keystone  is  sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee.  We  also  make  Keystone 
Bull  Staffs.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY 

Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa, 
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Galvanized —  JL  ROOFING 
Formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper 
Steel  Galvanized  Sheets.  Full  weight 

These  are  the  most  satisfactory  rust-resisting  gal  vanizedjgS^r.f!^ 
sheets  manufactured  for  Hoofing,  Siding,  Tanks,  Silos, 

Flumes,  Culverts,  etc.  The  Keystone  added  to  regular  brandlndicat 
by  leading  metal  merchants.  For  fine  residences  and  public  bull 
Tin  Plates.  Write  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet  contaimm 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Poorly  Nourished  Calves 

I  have  six  calves  ranging  from  three  to 
six  months  old.  I  am  feeding  them 
plenty  of  hay  and  about  three  quarts  of 
skim-milk  to  one  of  hay  tea.  They  are 
not  in  as  good  shape  as  they  might  be. 

I  started  them  on  whole  milk,  changing 
to  skim-milk  and  calf  meal,  then  to  the 
present  ration  of  hay,  hay  tea  and  skim- 
milk.  What  kind  of  grain  could  I  give 
them  so  as  to  drop  out  the  hay  tea  and 
part  or  all  of  the  skim-milk  V  e.  h. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

It  is  necessary  to  induce  your  calves 
to  eat  grain  at  an  early  age  if  it  is  de¬ 
sired  that  they  grow  and  make  regular 
gains.  Oftentimes  when  calves  are  pail- 
fed  this  can  be  accomplished  by  sprink¬ 
ling  a  mixture  of  bran,  middlings,  and 
oilmeal  in  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  after 
the  calf  has  finished  drinking  the  milk. 
In  his  endeavor  to  obtain  more  milk  he 
will  nibble  away  at  the  grain,  and  once 
this  appetite  is  formed  he  will  not  be 
satisfied  without  these  concentrates.  After 
he  gets  a  taste  of  this  grain  mixture,  the 
grain  can  be  sprinkled  in  a  low,  flat  box 
and  the  calf  will  learn  to  take  the  grain 
in  this  manner. 

It  is  evident  that  the  reason  your 
calves  are  not  growing  and  gaining  in 
weight  as  desired  is  because  you  are  un¬ 
derfeeding  them.  Skim-milk,  to  which 
hay  tea  has  been  added,  which  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  roughage  without  the  grain,  is 
inadequate  for  growth.  In  fact,  there  is 
very  little  nutriment  in  hay  tea,  although 
it  is  intended  to  provide  some  of  the  min¬ 
eral  salts  and  fat  that  ordinarily  would 
be  contributed  by  the  whole  milk.- 

Again,  it  is  possible  that  you  have  been 
feeding  extravagant  amounts  of  the  skim- 
milk.  \yhere  excessive  amounts  of  milk 
are  fed  in  conjunction  with  coarse  hay, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  calves  to  de¬ 
velop  especially  large  middles  and  there 
is  not  enough  nourishment  to  enable  them 
to  get  that  bodily  growth  and  muscular 
development  that  is  essential.  A  mixture 
consisting  of  five  parts  of  ground  oats, 
five  parts  of  wheat  middlings,  five  parts 
of  bran,  and  one  part  of  linseed  meal, 
provides  a  very  good  starting  mixture.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  calves  to  have  very 
much  of  this  grain  at  the  outset.  But 
the  important  element  is  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  eat  some  of  this  grain  when  they 
are  not  more  than  three  weeks  old.  If 
the  calves  are  fed  the  new  milk  for  the 
first  two  weeks  and  then  the  change 
gradually  made  from  new  milk  to  skim- 
milk,  there  are  many  advantages,  for  one 
is  able  to  maintain  the  calf  fat  and  fin¬ 
ish  and  likewise  he  is  able  to  take  them 
past  the  critical  period  from  their  change 
from  whole  milk  to  skim-milk  without  a 
setback. 

If  at  all  possible,  calves  of  this  age 
should  be  fed  some  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
rather  than  the  coarse  Timothy  hay,  for 
ash  and  mineral  matter  that  is  essential 
for  growth  is  contributed  by  legumes  and 
calves  will  grow  and  gain  more  rapidly 
than  when  these  products  are  made  avail¬ 
able  from  any  other  source.  It  seems 
that  these  minerals  are  more  highly  di¬ 
gestible  in  this  than  in  any  other  form, 
since  they  are  palatable  and  provide  a 
combination  that  is  very  conducive  to 
growth  and  vigor.  After  the  calves  are 
six  months  old.  then  the  addition  of  5  or 
10  per  cent  of  corn  to  the  grain  ration 
proposed  has  its  advantages.  Particularly 
would  this  be  true  in  the  case  of  your 
calves,  where  they  are  thin  fleshed  and 
.undeveloped  in  frame.  The  function  of 
corn,  of  course,  is  to  provide  energy  and 
put  -on  flesh,  but  any  change  in  ration  for 
calves  should  be  made  gradually  and  any 
increase  in  amount  likewise  should  be  led 
tip  to.  It  is  so  easy  to  get  a  calf  off 
its  feed  by  changing  not  only  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  grain  but  by  making  the  mix¬ 
ture  so  palatable  that  he  will  not  eat  it. 


Profit  in  Feeding 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  results  of  my 
dairy  compiled  from  reports  filled  out  by 
the  man  in  charge.  The  ration  during 
the  Winter  was  silage,  gluten  and  all 
the  hay  the  cattle  wanted.  I  would- like 
to  have  your  criticism  on  the  result. 

New  York.  S.  B. 

This  herd  certainly  shows  a  very  good 
(Continued  on  Page  1308) 


Here  is  what  every  farmer  wants, 
“Super-Zinced”  Wire  Fences.  A  spe¬ 
cial  formula  of  open  hearth  steel  wire 
is  “Super-Zinced”  by  our  improved 
process  and  takes  on  an  EXTRA 
HEAVY  AND  WELL  BONDED  coating 
of  zinc  that  will  not  crack  or  peel. 
This  produces  fences  of  great  strength 
and  durability  and  establishes  a  new 
standard  of  fence  value. 


Columbia  Fences 

of  course,  are  “Super-Zinced.”  Their 
natural  sturdy  construction  and  su¬ 
perior  rust  protection  assure  long  and 
satisfactory  service.  Both  Columbia 
and  Pittsburgh  Perfect  brands  of  fence 
are  “Super-Zinced”  and  include  stand¬ 
ard  styles  of  farm,  poultry  and  garden 
fence;  also  our  attractive  designs  of 
lawn  and  flower  fences. 

“Super-Zinced”  Fences  im¬ 
prove  your  farm  and  increase 
____f  farm  profits;  they  COST  NO 

FREE;  MORE  than  ordinary  galvan¬ 

ized  fences.  Be  sure  to  write 
for  Super-Zinced  Fence  cata¬ 
logue  and  72-page  Farmers* 
Handy  Manual,  both  sent  Free. 


To  Farm 
Owners- 

This  Useful 
Vest  Pocket 
Book 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 
701  Union  Trust  Bldg. 


YOU  GANT  CUT  OUT  HSSSSMS 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

**  *TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  you  work  the  horse  6ame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.  SO  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Mutcle9  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged  Glands,  Wens, 
Cysts  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  SI. 25  a  bottle 
•I  druggists  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by  r~ 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SAW 


As  Low  as  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  atlowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend* 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  luth,  poBts,  etc. 
Ripping  table  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money -saving  prices.  Made  of 
■  ,  best  materials.  $10,000.00 

IGoaranteed bond  backs  our  guar¬ 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showing 
all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
"  feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fence,  Ford  &  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc%  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


TURN  SOFT  CORN  INTO  CASH  PROFIT 


Martin  Cribs  with  Martin  Drys 
attachment  cure  soft  corn  perfectly. 

Corn  is  money  this  year.  Save  and 
cure  every  bushel  of  it.  Write  today 
for  special  bulletin  on  Martin  Diyer, 
free  catalog  and  easy  payment  plan. 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

74  Longview  Ave.  Mansfield,  Ohio 


ONLY 


WATERPROOF! 

Here's  a  real  raincoat, 
GUARANTEED  to  keep  you 
absolutely  warm  and  dry. 

Coat  is  made  of  genuine  U.S. 

Gas  Mask  cloth,  has  rubber  backing. 
Is  double  stitched,  all  seams  care¬ 
fully  sewed  and  cemented.  STYLISH 
as  well  as  WATERPROOF.  Has  all 
around  belt,  two  roomy  slash  pock¬ 
ets,  adjustable  tabs  to  tighten 
sleeves.  Cut  extra  full.  Sizes  : 
B4  to  48.  Average  length  45  inches. 
A  bargain  at  $4.49.  Order  Style 
NO.  118. 

Style  No.  120.  Goodyear  Guaran¬ 
teed  Waterproof  top  coat.  Double- 
breasted,  4-button  model.  Slash 
convertible  pockets.  Color,  Mole 
Brown.  Extra  good  value  at  $8.95. 
Sizes:  34  to  48;  length  45  inches. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  WeshipC.O.D 
postage  prepaid.  Money  back  a* 
once  if  not  satisfied.  Order  todayt 
International  Commercial  House,  Inc 
433  Broadway.  Dept.  B337,  N.  Y.  City. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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A  Result  of  Rural  School 
Consolidation 

(Continued  from  Page  1299) 
constructed  vehicle  must  be  used.  It 
must  be  closed.  It  must  have  a  rear 
door,  and  the  driver  has  no  legal  right  to 
display  or  use  any  authority  over  the 
children  while  in  his  care. 

The  rural  school  districts  should  stand 
in  one  united  body  to  down  any  attempt 
to  pass  any  law  upholding  compulsory 
consolidation.  The  moment  such  a  law 
is  in  effect  that  moment  every  school  dis¬ 
trict  in  New  York  State  will  be  liable  for 
damage  suits  similar  to  the  Eaton  case. 
It  is  not  right  or  just  or  healthy  to  pack 
the  sexes  promiscuously  into  a  closed 
vehicle  and  carry  them  three  to  six  miles 
■to  school  in  bad  weather  and  over  bad 
roads.  The  best  school  for  children  un¬ 
der  12  years  is  the  “little  red  school- 
house”  within  two  miles  of  home,  and  the 
best  carrier  for  them  is  their  own  father. 

The  school  law  of  the  State  of  New 
York  is  archaic.  It  is  autocratic,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  about  25  per  cent  law  and  75 
per  cent  decisions  of  the  various  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Education.  It  should  be 
revised  but  never  should  we  allow  a  re¬ 
vision  which  shall  take  from  the  people 
the  right  to  manage  their  own  children, 
in  their  own  school,  in  their  own  school 
district.  john  R.  parsons. 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  quotations  are :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine, 
57c;  half  blood,  57  to  58c;  quarter  blood. 
54  to  55c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half 
blood  combing,  59  to  60c;  three-eighths 
blood,  58  to  59c.  New  England  half 
blood,  54  to  .55c;  quarter  blood,  52  to 
53c.  Texas,  scoured  basis,  $1.30  to  $1.45. 
Oregon,  No.  1,  staple,  $1.42  to  $1.47. 
Mohair,  combing,  75  to  80c ;  carding,  05 
to  70c. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  1-8.  —  Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Nov.  5-7 — Annual  meeting  and  exhi¬ 
bition,  New  Hampshire  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Nov?  11-14 — American  Pomologieal  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  .T. 

Nov.  12-14 — National  Grange,  annual 
convention,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov  12-14 — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Vernon 
Room,  Haddon  Ilall.  Atlantic  City,  N.  .1. 

Nov.  26-29. — Cortland  Fanciers’  Club, 
annual  Poultry  Show,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  11-13.  —  Sixth  annual  poultry 
show,  North  Bergen  County  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  Westwood,  N.  J.  S.  .T.  ITam- 
merstein,  secretary,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 

Feb.  3-14.  1925.  —  American  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  Club,  thirty-third  an¬ 
nual  meet,  Tampa,  Fla. 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  ISO  lbs . 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack  . 

.  1.00(8)  2.25 

Maine,  100  lbs . 

.  1.15(8)  1.20 

vSweet  potatoes,  bu . 

Fruit 

.  1.00@  2.25 

Apples,  bu . 

Barrel  . 

.  2.25(8)  6.00 

Peaches,  6-till  carrier  . . . . 

.  1.00(8)  3.00 

Bushel  basket  . . .  .  . 

.  1.00@  5.00 

16-qt.  basket  . 

.65  (8)  1.00 

Raspberries,  pt . 

.  .08(8)  .13 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.  .12(8)  .28 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

.  1.00(8)  2.00 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket  . 

.75(8)  .85 

Pears,  bbl . 

.  4.00(8)  8.50 

Plums,  4-qt.  basket  ....... 

.  .30(8)  .45 

Crab  apples,  12-qt.  basket. 

.50(8)  .S5 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1.  Timothy  . .  .$27.00@$2S.0O 

No.  2  .  . .  24.00^  26.00 

No.  3  .  22.00(8)  23.00 

Straw— Rye  .  18.00(8)  20.00 

Oat  .  14.00(8)  15.00 


Would  You  Refuse 
to  Collect 

Accident  Insurance  ? 

The  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  was  set  up  by 
35,000  farmers  to  insure  them  honest 
supplies  at  fair  prices.  They  paid  their 
policy  in  the  form  of  subscriptions  to 
stock. 

Now  a  bad  seed  situation  has  arisen. 
The  G.  L.  F.  knows  how  to  meet  it,  if  its 
shareholders  will  cooperate.  You  can 
make  use  of  the  insurance  of  your 
G.  L.  F.  Seed  Service  and  collect  on  your 
policy  as  a  shareholder  of  the  G.  L.  F. 

Your  Seed  Hired  man  reports  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  G.  L.  F.  SHARE¬ 
HOLDER,  which  will  be  in  your  hands 
by  October  15.  Read  your  copy  care¬ 
fully.  As  a  result  of  his  report,  you 
may  find  it  advisable  to  change  your 
crop  plans. 

Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc. 
Ithaca  New  York 


SHEEP 


Pure  Bred  Shropshire  Sheep  For  Sale 

Fifteen  yearling  rams,  well  grown,  good  bone  and  well 
wooled.  A  few  pure  bred  ewes  of  the  best  quality  and 
good  constitution.  Imported  foundation.  There  is  an 
excellent  market  for  wool  and  mutton. 

GREATWOOD  FARMS  Plainfield.  Vermont 

For Sale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

E.  E.  RIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  15-16.  —  Guernsey  consignment 
sale,  Lowell  Gable  Farm,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Oct.  17 — ‘Bradford  County,  second  an¬ 
nual  registered  Jersey  consignment  sale, 
Troy,  Pa.  ;  50  head. 

Oct.  23  — -  Southern  Illinois  Holstein 
sale.  New  Douglas,  Ill. 

Nov.  1 — Troy-Canton  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Association,  fourth  annual 
consignment  sale,  Troy,  Bradford  Co., 
Pa. ;  65  head. 

Nov.  11-12  —  Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-20— Holsteins.  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  annual  consignment  sale,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  20 — Fresh  cow  stile,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Wanted— Yearling  Oxford  Ram  Need  not  be  register¬ 
ed,  but  must  be  a  good  individual.  Write  with  price, 

Geo.  E,  Goodrich  Dryden,  N  Y. 


1 00  BRED  EWES  WANTED 

Grade  Shropshires  or  Southdowns  preferred. 

J.  A.  HORN  Durham,  New  Hampshire 


Hampshire  Ram  Lambs  of  Quality 

weighing  125  to  160  lbs.  Also  yearling  ami  aged  rams. 
Ewes  all  ages.  Clias.  E.  Haslett  Mall,  N#  Y, 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

By  Imp.  Flock  Sire.  Weighed  230  and  sheared  17  lbs.,  re¬ 
markably  tine  wool.  Williams  Farm,  Peterborough,  N  H. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  ram.  Weight,  260  lbs. 

Sheared,  22 Yq.  Ibe.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  N  Y. 


U*  Different  ages.  10  Ewes.  Lambs 

Keg.  Hampshire  Hams  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM.  Gettysburg,?*, 


FAIRH0LME  HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS.  The  usual  good  quality  of 
rams  and  ewes  for  sale.  EARL  D.  BROWN.  Ilion.  N.  Y.  R.  2 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.49(8)  .50 

Cheese  . 34(8)  .38 

Eggs,  best  doz . 75 (8)  .80 

Gathered  . 50  (a)  .65 

Fowls  . 40(a)  .45 

Roasting  chickens . 50(8)  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35(8)  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45(8)  .55 

Peaches,  doz . 25(8)  .30 

Iloneydew  melons,  each . 35(8)  -50 

Huckleberries,  qt . 30(8?  -40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02  (a)  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 10(8)  -15 

Onions,  lb . 06(8)  .08 

Lettuce,  head  . 10 (8)  -20 

Cabbage,  lb . 05(8)  .06 

Cucumbers,  each . 05(8)  .10 

Corn,  doz . .35(8)  .50 


6  Yearling  Rambouillet  Rams 


neglatered  hll  HOI’KJIl  UK  HAMS.  Wooled  to  None. 
I*  Priced  low.  LeltOY  C’.  BOWER,  I.udlowvllle,  N.  Y. 


n »EAR-  D„_„ &Ram  Iambs.  Alsoewes. 

Keg.  onropsn.ie  ling  Hams  stevens  bros.  wuson.  n.t, 


GOATS 


Pure  Bred  Saanen  Goats 

Unrelated  bucks  and  does  or  single  individuals  which 
will  make  unbeatable  foundation  stock.  These  animals 
are  from  the  very  finest  imported  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  GLEN  FARM  -  Dorset,  Vermont 


Pure  TOGG.  BUCK  At  Stud 

advanced  milk  registry;  fee,  810.  For  sale — kids, 
grade  milking  does,  breed.  Dr.  GORDON.  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


MILCH  GOATS  W.  Chazy  New  York 


FERRETS 


FERRETS^ 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game  Write  for  price  list. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London.  0. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 


(Continued  from  Page  1292) 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  1.00(8)  2.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00(8)  2.50 

Spinach,  bu . 50(8?  .75 

Squash,  bu . 1.00(8)  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00(8)  2.25 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.00f8)  3.50 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  .  1.25(8)  2.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches  ...  2.o0 


FFRRFTS  1  specialize  in  raising  ferrets.  30  years’ 
1  liuvlij  eXpcrience.  0<‘t.  prices.  Females,  $3.50 
each;  males,  $2  75  each.  One  doz.,  $30.  Yea1  ling  fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers,  $5  each.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Instruction  book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London.  Ohio 


HORSES 


sAiIOne  Pair  Black  Percheron  Horses 

4  years  old;  weigh  3,100;  well  broken,  8500  Pair 
I  colts,  blond  Percheron,  2  and  3  years  obi,  halter 
broke,  8350.  Will  make  special  price  on  2  pair. 

JOHN  W.  KENT  126  S.  4th  St.  Olean,  N.  ¥. 


Try  DILLON’S  Utility 
STOCK  SALT 

The  Great  Conditioner  and  Tonic 

Consists  of  kiln  dried  salt  and  extract  of  hickory. 
Used  for  all  kind  of  stock.  Borden’s  FarmProducts 
Co.,  Inc.,  have  purchased  64,000  pounds. 

For  price  and  details  address 

UTILITY  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 


GUERNSEYS 


TWO  CANS  A  DAY 

when  fresh.  One  can  when  3  months  fresh,  perhaps  dry  at 
6  months.  Such  cows  are  no  use  for  dairying  ut  present 
prices  of  feed  and  labor.  PERSISTENT  PRODUCTION 
PAYS:  ltoughwood  Guernseys  at  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 
under  fair  farm  conditions,  produce  eight  thousand  pounds 
of  live  per  cent  milk  per  year.  This  has  a  value  of  more 
than  ten  cents  per  quart  in  cans  at  the  farm,  an  income  of 
$400  per  vear  per  cow.  Compare  this  with  what  yours  earn. 
BREED  THIS  KIND  FOR  YOURSELF  by  using  a  Kough- 
wood  Guernsey  bull.  We  have  vounc  ones  at  prices  you 
can  afford.  FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HERD. 

GEORGE  N  IS  A  K  K I E,  -  Chest  nut  III11,  Mass. 


For  Sale  ‘  GUERNSEYS” 

RptrkfprpH  number  of  promising  young  heif- 
*vce>,slcl  cu  ers  amt  a  few  choice  yoting  cows. 
GEO.  H.  CABLE  North  Sal<sm,  N.Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WA  dairy  firms,  ??  S.  I2d  It.,  Phil,..  Pi 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

Ail  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  VV.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Hornell.  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

ForSale-One  Imported  Registered  Guernsey  Cow 

Crossed  by  Register  ed  Guernsey  Bull.  Should  come  in 
January ,*1926.  THE  CROFT  Opining,  N.Y. 


I  a*.  E-Ten  Good  Young  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Cows 

from  three  to  sixyeais  old,  bred  to  Langwater  Afri¬ 
cander.  57121.  WHITE  FAKMS,  Cairo,  IN.  Y , 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE 

Eight  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers 

from  three  mos.  to  two  years  old,  from  producing 
stock.  Price  reasonable.  Also  a  four-year-old  grand¬ 
son  of  Sophie  Adora,  very  cheap.  Accredited  herd, 

E.  P.  TUCKER  -  Blue  Hill,  Maine 


For  Sale— FOSTER  FI  ELD’S  HERD 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves.  The  Bulls  in  service 
are  from  tested  cows  and  are  A1  in  all  respects.  Prices 
low.  Address  Charles  G.  Foster,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.  The  animals  in  this  herd  have  been  tested 
by  the  State  and  United  States. 


ForSale-Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

Tuberculin  tested;  free  from  abortion.  Also  some 
middle  aged  cows  at  bargain  prices.  Great  chance 
for  some  one  to  get  into  sound  and  productive  pedi¬ 
greed  stock.  JAMES  P.  LONG,  Naples,  N.  V, 


For  Sale  “jerseyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1>.  A.  CUItTIS  •  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

M) i  1  lav in  g  Shorthorns 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove Herd  VVashiiigtonvllle,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Angus  Bulls  For  Sale 

Buxom  of  Willerine.aQueene  Mother  Bull  of  the  very 
best  type.  Junior  Champion  through  the  South  as  a 
calf,  and  first  prize  at  New  York  State  Fair  as  a  two- 
year-old.  Brice,  $500.  Also  a  Bull,  8-months  old, 
sired  by  Buxom  of  Willerine.  This  is  a  calf  that 
should  head  a  good  herd.  Brice,  $150. 
GLIMMERGLEN  FARMS,  Inc.  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 


HEREFORDS 


All  Ages,  Regis¬ 
tered  and  Tu¬ 
berculin  Tested. 

at  unusual  prices.  Write,  or  better  still,  visit 

Maple  Lane  Farm  Kingston,  N.Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  850  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

0O"\7\TS»  FOR  SALE 

TuberculinTested  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

All  young  and  fine  individuals,  fresh  and  springers 

W00DLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 


For  Sale-B  U  L  L  CALVES 

sired  by  a  sou  of  Glista  Ernestine,  7  times  a  30-lb.  cow  ; 

her  best  record,  35.97  lbs.  Price  »$25  to  #50. 
FRANCIS  F.  GATES  Chittenango,  N.Y. 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  mji.ch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  samedirect  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barre.Vl 


10  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers 

and  a  two  year-old  bull  at  utility  prices. 

J.  E.  HOPKINS  Thonaaston,  Conn. 


SWINE 


AT  “THE  FOOTHILLS” 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 

340  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  white.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
Sows,  6-8  wks.  old  $5;  8-10  wks.  old  $5.50. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders  large  or  small. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  11.5  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Tel.  Lex.  0202- M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Bred  year-old  sows,  weaned  pigs,  service  boars. 
Grand  Champion  breeding. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y.* 

Patmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win- 
ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  Hartfitld,  N.Y. 

CHESTER  WHITES 
AND  BERKSHIRES 

Duroes.  6  wks.  old,  $3.25  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS. _ - _ Dushore,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  DUR0CPIGS  FOR  SALE 

Orion  and  Sensation  breeding.  They  are  as  good  as 
good  feeding  and  good  breeding  can  make  them. 
Address  ALLEN  H.  POST  Knseiioro,  N.  Y. 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

BELGIAN  and  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y 

Boars  sired  by  Stilt’s 
Sensation.  Royal 
Sensation  dam.  Also  grandsons  of  Unique  Sensation. 

CLINTON  CHURCH  -  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.t 


DUROCS 


EDGEWOOD  DUROCS 


DUROCS-Young  Gilts 


_  Stock.  Correspondence  in¬ 

vited.  Elmwood  Farms,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 

Purebr°J  Spring  Pigs.  Healthy ,  vigorous 
stock.  Both  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Walter  Schodler,  West  Coxsackie,  N  Y 

Rnmnc  Service  boars,  Fall  pigs  and  young  sows  for  sale. 
UUIUbb  ODITHIA  FARM  Stanley,  Nezv  York 

Also 

Hoars, 
Nowvillo,  Pa. 


Big  Type  Chester  Pigs 


GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE 


R.  No.  3 


P  ho  of  or  U/kila  O.  I.C., Berkshire  and  Duroc  Pigs, 6  wks. 
Ullcolci  ffnllc  old,  $3.25  each;  K  wks.,  $4.25.  Pure  bred 
and  high  grade  pigs,  not  akin,  $5.50  each.  This  adv.  ap¬ 
peals  every  other  week.  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalimlng;,  Pa. 

Phoehiroo  Well  bred  young  pigs.  Also  one  bred  sow. 

U II  Coll  1 1  Co  Brices  right.  Morn  ing  side  Farm,  Syh  an  in.  Pa. 

REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  pigs. 

Write  BROOKSIDE  FARM _ Middletown,  Virginia 

PedigreeO- 1-  C-  Pigs 

Ol  der  now  for  Oct.  and  Nov.  delivery.  Priced  right.  Re¬ 
gistered  without  extra  charge.  For  particulars  write 

Lewis  R  Shuster _ - _ Sonoca  Falls,  N.Y. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CheeterWhlte 

Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  *  1‘JJ 


DOGS 


German  POLICE  p™ 

Price  Reasonable.  Registered  A.  R  0  . 

HENRY  F.  KUHN  Box  203  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

The  Ideal  Farm  Dog-Pedigreed  German  Police 

Fine  with  cattle  <>r  with  children  or  for  protection  only. 
Six  lllOS.  old,  up.  iSpriugHlilft  Burins,  New  llnmhuric,  N. Y . 

PUPPIES  FOR  SALE  guBr  Intend 

Ready  to  ship.  Airedale  females.  85  and  810. 
Scottie  female,  815  Scottie  m  a  1  e  s,  8U5  each. 
Boston  Terrier,  males,  830  up. 

Indian  Trail  Stock  Farm  Jefferson,  N.Y. 

FOB  SALE 

Setter  Pups  and  Young  Setters 

Choicest  breeding  in  America.  Half  price  for  10  days. 

JAS.  O.  COOPER  Dover,  N.  J. 

Three  Reg.  Airedale  Pups 

Two  male,  one  female.  Can  be  bought  cheap 
8  Dollars  for  the  male  and  6  Dollars  for  the  fe¬ 
male.  About  two-and-a-half  months  old. 

Mrs.  HARRY  C.  MIDWIG  R.  No.  2  Glen  Rock,  Pa. 

Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Here  You  Can  Get  What  You  Want. 
Individuality,  Quality  anil  Breeding 
Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

For  Sale— Airedale  Puppies  two  greawan.t 

lies  of  Airedales.  DILI. is  ALLEN  Allens  Mills,  Pa. 

Airnrlelne  A11  ilKes-  wil1  ship  O.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

AlfBUaiiiS  E.  a.  Fisher  .  Madison,  N.  V. 


YOUNG  FOX  HOUNDS 

Already  started  on  Fox. 

\Y  M.  KIRKPATRICK,  Lexington,  Virginia 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups 2Months  °,d 


Females,  83  F.  A.  SWEET 


Male,  86; 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  COLLIE  Pups 

Also  Police  Puppies  Best  pedigrees.  Priced  reason¬ 
able.  GLENGAE  COLLIE  KENNELS  Boonton,  New  Jersey 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Ileauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  BHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


ledlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  I’s. 


White  Collie  I’ups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  815  up. 

Cholola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

Hunting  Hounds  Bockenn^  Tu'a'l  ° Herrick,  III. 


FOR! 


.Also  Pups.  CARL  J  WOLFF 


bale  Broken  English  Beegles  Barryvme  n.  v. 

Dnairlno  and  Rabbit  Hounds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Dcaglcb  Write  for  prices.  Chus  Toth,  Henderson,  Md. 

At  Stlld  m,NE0  P'dire  dog_  Jferins  reasonable— 


cash  or  pups.  PREDMORE 


Fords,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-German  Police  Bitches  gr.:ese  tine"!  yrs!- 

one  14  months  old.  Reasonable.  Two  4-mos.  old  puppies, 

$50;  two,  $S5.  Otto  Moyer,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y  1*<>*  104 

Dn  riitv rn  a ri  Police  Dog  Pups  from  country’s  best  blood. 
reOlgreeu  Reasonable.  W.  Janda,  Huntington,  I,  l.,S.I, 

Dnl'nft  Dune  Exceptional  good  bleeding.  AlsoToyOhi- 

rOIICe  rups  buabuas  THOMSON'S  KENNELS.  •J/ells,  Vcrmgnl 
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THAT’S  the  expression  that  you  inva¬ 
riably  hear  from  dairymen  after  they 
begin  feeding  their  herd  Sugared  Schumacher 
Feed  and  Boss  Dairy  Ration. 

Here’s  a  letter  from  W.  S.  Kerr,  of  Oaks  Farm, 
Cohasset,  Mass.,  that  is  typical  of  the  opinions 
of  dairymen  after  giving  these  feeds  a  trial: 

"We  have  been  feeding  Sugared  Schumacher 
Feed  now  for  nearly  three  months  as  the  base 
of  our  ration  and  regular  visitors  have  re¬ 
marked  about  the  improvement  in  the  general 
conditions  of  our  large  herd  of  pure  bred 
Guernseys,  that  it  has  shown  in  the  past 
month  or  so.  In  addition  to  the  general  im¬ 
provement  in  conditions,  will  say  they  have 
also  shown  a  large  increase  in  milk  flow.” 

W.  S.  KERR. 

SUGARED 

Schumacher  Feed 

and 

Boss  Dairy  Ration 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed — the“01d  Reliable” 
Carbohydrate  ration  supplies  the  energy  — 
staying  power  and  ideal  phys¬ 
ical  fitness  which  is  so  es¬ 
sential  to  long  time  milk 
production,  while  Boss  Dairy 
Ration  with  its  24%  Protein 
furnishes  the  choicest  pro¬ 
tein  concentrates  that  make 
large  milk  yields.  The  two 
feeds  represent  true  feeding 
economy — give  them  a  trial. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 


U 


m 
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pie  Quaker  Oafs  Company 

1651  Ry.  Exchange  Bldg.  Address:  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Organized  Co-operation 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Here*ofore 
writers  of  bcoks  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  Droved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hop.d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Danish  Plan  of  Pasturing 

I  send  a  picture  of  my  younger  boy 
and  my  seven  cows.  This,  I  think,  is  a 
very  unusual  sight  here  in  the  United 
States,  but  a  very  usual  sight  in  Den¬ 
mark  where  I  was  born,  where  nearly 
all  the  cows  are  tethered.  In  that  way 
we  can  pasture  our  second  cutting  Al¬ 
falfa  in  one  shape,  as  our  pasture  is  too 
dry  for  the  cows  pasturing,  when  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  milk.  The  cows  are  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins.  M.  M.  R. 

New  York. 

As  we  understand  it  this  picture  shows 
low  Danish  cows  are  fastened  together 
so  that  they  graze  over  a  field  of  grass 
without  tramping  it  dowrn.  We  have 
tried  this  on  a  small  scale  with  two  cows, 
and  estimate  that  at  least  half  the  pas¬ 
ture  grass  was  saved,  over  the  usual  plan 
of  letting  the  cattle  wander  about  and 
trample  the  grass  at  will.  A  cow  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  this  plan,  and 
will  bite  off  the  grass  evenly  and  cleanly. 

Dairy  and  Cow  Notes 

Farming  is  pretty  poor  for  a  poor 
man ;  only  those  with  money  can  farm 
around  here  and  live.  There  will  be  fully 
as  many  cows  kept  as  ever.  There  is 
plenty  of  hay  and  corn.  We  have  21 
cows,  expect  to  Winter  all  We  harvest 
at  least  100  tons  of  hay.  Good  cows 


acres.  Buckwheat  is  a  very  fair  crop, 
also  potatoes,  but  some  fields  are  blight¬ 
ing.  The  worse  trouble  with  dairymen  is 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  price  re¬ 
ceived.  Many  are  complaining  about  the 
low  test  they  are  getting.  w.  A.  w. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  hay  crop  is  more  than  average. 
Corn  is  late  but  looks  good.  There  has 
not  been  any  frost  here  yet  (September 
22).  We  are  all  waiting  for  it  to  ear. 
Cows  are  bringing  a  good  price,  those 
fresh  this  Fall  from  $50  to  $75.  Potatoes 
nothing  extra  and  rotting  some.  I  think 
there  will  be  nearly  as  much  stock  win¬ 
tered  here  as  ever.  The  fruit  crop  will 
be  light.  The  blackberry  crop  is  good  ; 
they  are  just  in  their  best  now.  F.  D.  M. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Good  cows  sell  around  $75.  Quite  a 
few  have  made  application  to  have  cows 
tested,  and  sell  some  of  the  less  profit¬ 
able  ones.  Hay  is  very  good,  so  is  grain. 
Corn  for  silage  is  very  good  in  spite  of  a 
cold,  wet  Summer.  The  outlook  seems 
to  be  more  cheerful  than  it  was  in  Spring 
and  early  Summer.  T.  G.  I. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  will  be  just  as  many  cows  kept 
as  usual  here.  Corn  on  an  average  is  a 
light  crop  but  many  farmers  are  sowing 
millet  in  the  place  of  corn  for  silage.  The 
hay  crop  was  good  so  that  the  farmers 
have  the  usual  amount  of  fodder.  I  do 
not  think  cows  are  high,  good  ones  bring¬ 
ing  around  $100.  A  dealer  sold  nearly 


Pasturing  Cattle  in  Denmark  Fashion 


bring  from  $75  to  $100  apiece.  The  out¬ 
look  for  farmers  seems  small  to  me  unless 
taxes  go  down.  Only  those,  as  I  said, 
with  money  can  farm.  I  have  farmed 
for  myself  11  years  and  for  the  last  five 
years  could  make  nothing.  When  100 
lbs.  of  milk  will  not  buy  100  lbs  of  feed 
for  a  cow,  she  is  feeding  herself  and 
that  is  all.  D.  b.  r. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  not  so  many  cows  in  our 
locality  as  in  former  years.  A  lot  of 
cows  are  being  sold  this  Fall,  as  milk 
does  not  pay  enough  money  so  a  farmer 
can  afford  to  keep  them.  Cows  are  sell¬ 
ing  for  from  $25  to  $40  apiece;  that  is 
if  they  are  coming  in  soon.  If  not  they 
cannot  be  sold  at  all.  There  will  not  be  so 
many  cows  kept  as  there  were  in  former 
years.  There  is  plenty  of  corn  and  hay 
around  this  part,  also  plenty  of  grain ; 
more  than  there  was  last  year ;  that  is 
if  we  do  not  get  a  frost  too  early  as 
buckwheat  is  just  in  the  milk.  a.  J. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  think  there  are  just  as  many  cows 
milked  in  this  part  of  the  country  as 
ever.  There  are  no  farmers  selling  off 
their  herds.  Good  cows  are  in  demand, 
and  go  well  at  sales ;  bring  a  fair  price, 
from  $75  to  $100.  I  think  the  dairy 
business  has  a  great  future  if  we  farmers 
will  only  stick  together  more ;  that’s  what 
is  needed.  There  is  an  abundance  of  hay, 
every  one  seems  to  have  plenty  this  year. 
Corn  is  a  good  crop  only  late.  Oats  are 
good,  run  from  40  to  45  bu.  an  acre,  a 
lot  to  be  thrashed  yet.  Season  is  late ; 
plenty  of  rain,  but  is  cold  ;  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  frost  soon.  C. W.  R. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  will  be  fewer  cows  kept  this 
Winter  than  last  in  this  section  unless 
brighter  prospects  are  in  evidence  soon, 
in  line  of  better  prices  for  milk,  feed 
lower  and  farm  help  more  plentiful,  or 
dairying  -will  not  be  carried  on  so  _  ex¬ 
tensively.  The  farmers  are  getting  tired 
of  working  for  practically  nothing.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  must  soon  be  a 
radical  change  or  dairying  on  a  large 
scale  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  T.  P. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  few  farmers  are  reducing  their  dairy 
cows,  but  not  from  lack  of  fodder.  The 
hay  crop  was  large  and  corn  has  gained 
wonderfully  within  a  short  time.  Crops 
are  usually  good.  A  neighbor  offered  10 
or  12  Fall  cows  for  $100  and  could  get 
only  $75  offered.  He  concluded  to  milk 
them  this  Winter.  Strippers  are  selling 
at  from  $40  to  $60  as  to  quality.  Buyers 
want  Fall  cows  but  want  them  to  sell  at 
a  profit.  Oats  are  a  good  crop.  We  had 
13%  acres  and  have  thrashed  over  600 
bushels,  and  have  at  least  100  more  to 
thrash.  One  reports  263  bu.  from  314 


100  cows  a  week  ago  that  averaged  $110. 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  T.  G. 


Administration  of  Tuber¬ 
culin  Test 

1.  Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  of 
the  value  of  the  tuberculin  test  as  at 
present  applied?  2.  Where  a  dairyman 
has  neighbors  on  three  sides  of  him  who 
refuse  to  test,  will  not  the  forcing  of  tu¬ 
berculin  test  upon  that  one  dairyman 
prove  an  unnecessary  hardship?  3.  Can 
a  village  board  pass  a  local  ordinance 
compelling  every  producer  of  milk  or 
cream  in  that  village  to  submit  their  cat¬ 
tle  to  the  tuberculin  test,  even  though  the 
milk  is  pasteurized?  w.  d.  h. 

New  York. 

1.  The  opinion  of  a  layman  upon  the 
scientific  accuracy  of  the  tuberculin  test 
cannot  be  very  valuable ;  he  is  obliged 
to  reply  upon  the  opinion  of  competent 
investigators  who  have  made  a  study  of 
it.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  such 
investigators  is  that  t_he  tuberculin  test 
is  accurate,  though  not  infallible,  and 
that  the  percentage  of  error  is  small 
enough  to  be  negligible.  I  see  nothing 
for  the  rest  of  us  do  but  to  accept  this 
opinion  as  correct,  until,  and  when,  the 
march  of  science  proves  it  otherwise.  If 
proven  incorrect  at  some  time  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  we  shall  then  know  that  the  march 
of  science  had  not  reached  a  permanent 
encampment  in  our  day. 

2.  Whether  necessary  or  not  will  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  disposition  made 
of  the  milk  of  that  one  dairyman.  If 
milk  from  tested  and  untested  cows  is 
mixed  before  being  consumed,  there  can 
certainly  be  no  object  in  testing  one  herd 
only,  if  the  milk  from  one  herd  is  han¬ 
dled  by  itself,  from  cow  to  consumer,  the 
necessities  of  the  case  will  depend  upon 
the  disposition  of  it.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  unjust  to  require  of  one  dairyman 
what  is  not  required  of  others  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

3.  A  village  may  pass  any  health  ordi¬ 
nance  not  inconsistent  with  the  general 
health  laws  of  the  State.  It  cannot  re¬ 
voke  general  laws  but  may  add  to  them, 
being  given,  in  health  matters,  very  w’ide 
latitude.  It  would  not  have  jurisdiction, 
I  am  sure,  over  producers  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  unless  these  were  sold  within  the 
municipality.  It  could  pass  an  ordi¬ 
nance  forbidding  the  sale  within  it  of 
dairy  products  from  untested  cows. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Girl  :  “Oh,  don’t  some  people  get 
offensive  when  they  own  a  car?”  The 
Man :  “Well,  some  certainly  do  get  a 
habit  of  running  other  people  dow’n.” — 
Sydney  Bulletin. 
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Figures  in  a  Farm  Pageant 


At  the  recent  farmers’  meetings  at  the 
New  Hampshire  University  at  Durham, 
a  pageant  or  play  was  presented  in  an 
effort  to  show  some  of  the  common  things 
of  farm  and  garden  life.  In  former  years 


In  the  New  Hampshire  Pageant  this  ap¬ 
ple:  was  attacked  by  figures  representing 
scab,  sooty  fungus,  tent  caterpillar,  and 
codling  moth.  These  pests  were  finally 
driven  off  by  a  power  sprayer. 

a  farm  parade  has  been  staged  during 
farmers’  week,  but  the  events  this  year 
were  different,  and  of  a  very  interesting 
type.  Pictures  are  given  this  week  show¬ 
ing  some  of  the  presentments  in  an  ef- 


4  ft.  across.  It  runs  over  slightly.  How 
would  it  do  to  arrange  an  outlet  like  that 
for  a  septic  tank?  I  would  use  a  4-in. 
iron  soil  pipe  with  elbow  to  bring  the 
opening  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the 
crust  in  the  cesspool,  and  leading  to  100 
ft.  of  land  drain  tile  laid  with  open  joints. 


Type  of  New  Hampshire  Bird 


Would  you  put  this  tile  more  than  a  foot 
below  the  top  of  the  ground?  j.  p.  n. 

Stoneham,  Mass. 

You  would  then  have  a  crude  form  of 
septic  tank  that  might  work  satisfac¬ 
torily.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  bury 
the  tiles  more  than  a  foot  in  depth,  as  it 


One  of  the  Farm  Pests — Tent  Caterpillar 


fort  to  bring  to  mind  some  of  the  things 
which  country  people  have  to  deal  with. 
We  are  giving  pictures  showing  some  of 
these  things,  that  run  all  the  way  from 
the  presentment  of  a  human  carrot  to  a 


is  in  the  surface  layers  of  the  soil  that 
disinfection  takes  place  most  rapidly.  The 
inlet  to  the  cesspool  should  also  be  below 
the  crust  upon  the  surface  of  its  contents, 
to  avoid  disturbing  this,  and  the  cesspool 
should  be  tightly  covered.  m.  b.  d. 


Beloved  Plant  Aphis 


picture  showing  one  of  the  pests  of  the 
orchard — a  tent  caterpillar.  The  show 
was  called  an  excellent  one,  a  great  nov¬ 
elty  in  its  line,  and  it  produced  great 
amusement  and  instruction  among  the 
young  people  who  took  part  in  it  and 
played  the  part  of  these  various  farm 
productions.  It  becomes  something  of  a 
study  at  times  to  know  what  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  these  farm  gatherings.  Most  of 
the  old-time  things  have  been  given  over 
and  over,  and  have  now  become  rather 
stale,  and  it  requires  brain  work  and  con¬ 
siderable  skill  to  develop  something  new, 
and  that  is  what  the  audience  demands. 

Overflow  from  Cesspool 

I  have  a  cesspool  about  6  ft.  deep  and 


Neiv  Hampshire  has  more  old  men  farm¬ 
ers  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 


A  New  Hampshire  Carrot 


1000000  LUMBER  SALE! 

Largest  stocks  of  good  quality  Yellow  Pine  lumber  in  the  East 
at  Bargain  Prices!  From  gigantic  Camp  Meade  and  CampDix,  all  sound, 
clean,  dry— JUST  AS  GOOD  AS  NEW.  We  have  all  sizes  and  varieties  needed  to  build; 
i'  »  i  i  •  >  ®Jc.;  flooring,  drop  siding,  sheathing,  etc.  We  give  free  blueprints  and 
list  of  materials  for  any  building  in  this  advertisement  on  request.  15,000  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  to  date.  Binding  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  to  every  customer 

SAVE  V3  TO  V-2 

ON  YOUR  BUILDING 


BUYS  THIS  29x40 
BARN  MATERIAL 

Most  practical  and  economical  barn  ever  de¬ 
signed.  Price  includes  all  lumber  and  sash 
complete.  Also  29  x  80  at  $279;  29  x  110 
at  $379. 


BUYS  THIS  20  x  34 
Pemberton  Bungalow 

Extremely  popular  design,  3  or  4  rooms  and 
bath.  Large  porch.  Price  includes  all  lumber, 
doors  and  sash.  Many  other  house  designs  in 
our  catalog. 


Write  us  size  and  kind  of  building  you  want, 
or  send  list  of  material  needed,  and  our  ex¬ 
pert  estimators  will  figure  complete  cost.  Our 
prices  will  save  you  from  $250  to  $100  on 
an  average  building. 

WE  SHIP  ANYWHERE 

We  ship  as  far  as  700  miles  and  still  save 
our  customers  big  money.  Write  us  for  lump 
sum  delivered  prices  on  any  bill  of  material 
to  any  point.  Motor  truck  deliveries  right  to 
your  premises  if  you  live  within  100  miles  of 
either  (amp. 


6-LIGHT  SASH 

Size  34  i  34^"||("0 

II 

All  sound,  no  better  '  1 

value.  Price  each, 

j” 

$40 


GALVANIZED 
SHEETS 
Sq.  Ft.  3J^C 


Water 

Closets 


BUYS  THIS  12x25 
i  O  POULTRY  HOUSE 

Astandard  poultry  house  design.  Price  includes  all  lum¬ 
ber,  sash  and  doors,  also  material  for  roosts  and  nests. 
Also  12  x  50  poultry  house,  same  design,  for  $135. 

COME  TO  THE  CAMPS! 

We  urge  everyone  to  come  to  Camp  Meade  or  Camp 
L)ix  to  figure  with  us  and  select  his  own  materials. 
Camp  Meade  is  near  Baltimore.  Maryland.  Camp  I >i x 
is  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Our  sales  offices  and  lum¬ 
ber  yards  open  every  day  including  Sundays  and  hol¬ 
idays.  Come  out  any  day.  Pick  out  your  material  on 
the  spot  —  or  send  list  of  materials  needed,  for  our 
low  prices ! 

Camp  Meade  Salvage  Co. 

Address:  Camp  Meade,  Maryland 

or  Camp  Dix  Salvage  Co. 

Address:  Wrightstown,  New  Jersey 


$13so 


CATALOG 


Mail  This  Coupon !  I 

Dept.  r.  n.  30  g 

CAMP  MEADE  SALVAGE  CO., 

Camp  Meade,  Maryland  or  I 

CAMP  DIX  SALVAGE  CO.,  g 

Wrightstown,  N.  J. 

Without  obligation  on  my  part,  * 
send  your  catalog. 


Name 


Address 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
xen  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  b«.oks  ha,ve  contented 


themselves  w'th  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  Droved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  il 
is  to  be  hop  d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Clolh  Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Are  Y our  Cows 
Milked  with  a  Burrell? 

THESE  cows  are  milked  with  a  Burrell  Milker— and 
they  are  milked  right .  Unless  yours,  too,  are  milked 
with  a  Burrell,  you  and  your  cows  have  a  better  day 
ahead— the  day  they  are  milked  with  a  Burrell. 

Why  not  profit  from  a  Burrell  Milker?  It  has  been  con¬ 
tinuously  on  the  American  market  longer  than  any  other 
power  milking  machine.  It  was  practically  perfect  years 
before  many  other  milkers  were  even  made.  There  isn’t 
a  single  doubt  in  the  Burrell-not  an  experimental  feature. 

The  man  who  can  milk  by  hand  as  well  as  a  Burrell  milks 
is  a  rare  “species”.  And  the  Burrell  is  so  simple  that  al¬ 
most  anyone  can  operate  and  care  for  it.  Moreover,  it  is 
profitable  on  fewer  cows  than  you  may  think.  Why  not 
put  your  dairying  on  a  better  basis-with  a  Burrell  Milker? 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Burrell  Milker  and 
send  to  us  for  catalog.  Please  address  Dept.  20. 


D7H  BUrrell  &  Go.lNC.  Little  Falls, New  York 


A  Burrell 
Separator 

The  name  is  a  guarantee 

The  name  Burrell  has  been 
associated  with  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  since  the  days  when 
Herkimer  County  cheese  had 
tobehauledby  wagon  or  sleigh 
to  Albany  and  shipped  on 
scows  to  New  York.  Upon 
farm  dairying  and  cheese  mak¬ 
ing  rests  the  beginning  of  the 
Burrell  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness.  Since  1860  the  Burrell 
company  has  been  a  leader  of 
improved  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  dairy  farmer. 
The  Burrell  Cream  Separator 
is  a  worthy  member  of  the 
Burrell  family  of  quality  dairy 
machinery.  For  clean  skim¬ 
ming,  light  running  and  long 
service,  it  is  hard  to  equal. 

St  S&ms  ifu.  TTIUL  Chan 


Burrell- 

Simplex 

Link-Blades 


Bronze  Bowl 
Bottom 


Simplified 
Frame  and 
Tinware 


Hand  or 

Power 

Driven 


Send  for  Catalog 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE; 

Horse  or  cow  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you.Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tells 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest;  or  garment  can  be 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stock.  Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Far  Company 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 

593  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


□ 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry  ° 
Account  D 
Book 


An  honest  to  goodness 
quality  shoe.  Biggest 
bargain 
offered  in 
years.  The! 
shoes  are' 
inspected 
and  built 
to  stand! 
rigid  specii  - 

flcations.  MunBon  the  of  chrome  leather 
uppers,  double  thick  solid  leather  heels  and 
soles,  will  surely  last  more  than  six  months. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— Pay  postman  $2.86  plus  postage 
on  delivery.  Moneyback  if  not  satisfied. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE,  Dept.  B-348 
433  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


All  Sizes 

$085 


NEWSTYLE! 
AU  LEATHER 

The  college  girls’  favorite 

is  this  new  sport  Oxford  with 

pliable  calf-finished  leather  uppers 

and  Goodyear  stitched  flexible 
soles  that  will  give  long  wear.  Small 

rounded  tip  neatly  per-  ■ 

forated.  Mahogany 
brown. 

SIZES:  2  1/2  to 

8,  Widths,  D,  E. 

Order 

No.  OX2S4. 


FARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  requir- 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18— Undis  Are.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

ill  ii  mi  ii  ii  ii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  ii  ii  ii  in  ii  ii  ii  i  ii 

A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiii 


CANVAS  COVERS®®^ 

shapes.  Best  quality  and  lowest  prices.  Write  for  catalog. 

BOWMAN.  DURHAM,  ROBBINS.  26  Front  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Money  Back 
*  Promptly  If 
Not  Delighted 

,  - - u  11 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE,  if 
■^■"inoney  or  check  accompanies  order;  or 
i  von  can  Pay  Postman  on  delivery  plus 
\ ^postage.  Simply  mention  No.  012S4,  sue  and 
i  width,  or  all  numbera  in  shoe  you  now  wear. 
Send  todayf  or  Free  Catalog  of  men’s, 

.  women’s. children’s  shoes  at  wholesale  prices. 

i  ANDERSON  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.  Oept.  6H22 

102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  Md^) 


r  POWER  THAT  PAYS  PROFITS 

It  takes  engineering  ability  of  the  highest  order  and  the  finest  factory  equipment  to  build  the 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MODEL  “K” 

Throttling  Governor  Kerosene  Engine 

Because  these  engines  are  designed  and  built  to  bring  operating  and 
maintenance  cost  to  the  lowest  possible  notch.  Every  drop  of  fuel 
is  turned  into  real  power,  and  many  sold  years  ago  are  still 
chugging  away  making  more  money  for  their  owners  after  hav¬ 
ing  paid  for  themselves  many  times  over, 
t  Write  for  booklet  22A.  It’s  free  anil  gives  engine  facts  that  will  interest  you. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Exclusive  Engine  Manufacturers 

Established  18Jfi 

102  Rowe  Street,  Madison,  Wis 

Built  in  sizes  3,  5,  7,  9,  12.  15,  20,  25  H.  P. 


Profit  in  Feeding 

(Continued  from  Page  1304) 
profit  per  cow.  In  submitting  his  figures 
the  owner  does  not  take  into  account  the 
cost  of  hay  and  silage  fed. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  if  the  cows 
consumed  only  gluten,  they  would  eat 
from  10  to  15  lbs.  of  hay  daily,  and  from 
24  to  40  lbs.  of  silage  each  day.  At 
market  prices  for  these  roughages  the 
feed  cost  would  be  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  $30  each  month.  Even  though 
this  additional  roughage  cost  is  added  to 
feed,  milk  was  produced  with  this  herd 
at  an  average  cost  per  quart  of  milk  of 
1%  cents. 

The  cows  have  been  fed  at  the  rate  of 
1  lb.  of  grain  to  4  lbs.  of  milk.  It  is 
about  the  right  amount  for  high  pro¬ 
ducing  Holsteins  but  rather  low  for 
Guernseys  or  Jerseys.  Gluten  is  a  high 
protein  feed  and  would  in  large  amounts 
after  continual  feeding  burn  up  the  di¬ 
gestive  system  of  the  cows,  but  fed  as 
this  herd  has  been  there  should  be  no 
serious  results. 

Feeding  Saddle  Horse 

I  have  a  saddle  horse  15  years  old 
weighing  about  900  lbs.  used  very  little 
the  past  year.  He  has  been  standing  in 
the  barn  most  of  the  time  and  has  been 
fed  hay  and  a  little  grain  (bran  and  a 
very  little  meal  and  a  few  oats).  He  is 
in  good  health  but  is  very  thin  and  has 
no  great  endurance  on  the  road.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  to  feed  him  so  as  to  get  him 
in  good  flesh  and  in  condition  for  long 
rides?  r.  h.  e. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  evident  that  the  saddle  horse  in 
question  has  'been  fed  extravagantly  on 
hay  and  has  been  denied  the  grain  ration 
necessary  to  keep  him  in  an  attractive 
and  healthful  condition.  Timothy  hay 
particularly  is  well  suited  for  the  feeding 
of  horses  provided  it  is  cut  comparatively 
early  and  cured  free  from  dust  and  in 
the  absence  of  rain  or  especially  heavy 
dews.  When  a  saddle  horse  is  fed  all  of 
the  hay  that  he  will  consume  he  is  liable 
to  become  thin  in  flesh  and  when  idle  his 
muscles  will  fail  to  maintain  their 
elasticity.  Of  coarse  hay  is  fed  be¬ 
cause  it  is  cheaper  than  grain  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  horses  fed  in  this  manner  seem 
to  be  more  contented. 

If  the  horse  weighs  about  900  lbs.  I 
should  limit  his  hay  or  roughage  to  9 
lbs.  per  day,  and  if  he  is  inclined  to  be 
rather  heavy  middled  I  should  reduce 
this  amount  to  7  lbs.  Then,  as  a  grain 
ration,  I  should  use  a  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  several  parts  of  crushed  oats,  five 
parts  of  wheat  bran,  three  parts  of 
cracked  corn,  and  one  part  of  linseed 
meal.  A  combination  of  oats  and  bran 
is  distinctly  the  best  mixture  for  saddle 
horses.  The  linseed  meal  is  put  in  quite 
as  much  as  a  tonic  and  conditioner  as 
an  appetizer,  and  it  will  serve  to  sleeken 
his  skin  and  establish  the  desired  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  digestive  system.  Of  course 
exercise  is  necessary  in  order  to  harden 
the  horse.  If  he  is  fed  extravagantly  of 
hay  he  is  likely  to  perspire  profusely 
when  exercised,  and  this  washiness  and 
softness  must  be  exercised  out  if  the 
horse  is  to  show  endurance  and  present 
an  appearance  and  do  justice  to  the 
rider. 

Some  salt,  preferably  rock  salt,  should 
be  available  if  the  horse’s  appetite  is 
rather  faulty.  Then  make  sure  that  his 
teeth  have  been  attended  to  and  looked 
after  by  a  veterinarian.  Oftentimes 
failure  to  properly  relish  or  use  a  for¬ 
mula  of  coarse  grains  is  due  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  teeth,  for  their  piercing 
points  cause  an  irritated  condition  which 
prevents  proper  mastication. 

The  ration  should  be  fed  in  such 
amounts  as  to  bring  about  the  desired 
condition,  and  the  amount  may  be  in¬ 
creased  according  to  the  amount  of  exer¬ 
cise  and  the  amount  of  work  accomp¬ 
lished.  The  bulk  of  the  hay  should  be 
fed  at  night ;  in  fact,  I  should  feed  hay 
only  once  a  day  to  a  saddle  horse.  The 
major  portion  of  the  'grain  may  be  fed 
during  the  middle  of  the  day  in  three 
feedings,  with  due  consideration  to  the 
matter  of  regularity  of  exercise  and  regu¬ 
larity  of  feeding. 

Employer  (to  applicant  for  a  position, 
who  has  handed  in  testimonials  from  two 
ministers)  :  “We  don’t  work  on  Sundays. 
Haven’t  you  a  reference  from  some  one 
who  sees  you  on  week  days?” — Sydney 
Bulletin. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Honoring  a  Colored  Man 

We  consider  it  a  very  fine  thing,  and 
the  strongest  evidence  of  true  growth  in 
public  sentiment,  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Richmond,  Va.,  should  pass 
resolutions  on  the  death  of  a  colored  man 
and  say  that  “his  passing  is  a  heavy 
blow  to  this  city  in  which  he  has  spent 
his  entire  life.”  The  man  was  Giles  B. 
Jackson  who  was  the  first  negro  to  prac¬ 
tice  law  in  Virginia.  He  lived  for  near¬ 
ly  JO  years  in  Richmond,  and  did  much 
to  promote  harmony  and  confidence  be¬ 
tween  whites  and  blacks.  The  Richmond 
Dispatch  printed  this  obituary  notice : 

Giles  Jackson  made  judges,  lawyers 
and  thousands  of  laymen  laugh  during 
his  long  life,  but  it  was  because  lie 
wanted  them  to  laugh.  Frequently  he 
employed  the  quaint  phrases  and  odd 
turns  of  speech  that  marked  the  older 
generation  of  colored  people,  but  he  did 
it  deliberately.  For  Giles  B.  Jackson, 
attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,  was  es¬ 
sentially  a  serious  man.  He  had  to  be, 
else  he  could  not  have  won  his  way  from 
plowed  field  to  court  room,  he  could  not 
have  aided  in  countless  ways  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  his  people,  he  could  not 
have  earned  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  white  and  colored  people  alike,  he 
could  not  have  'been  so  powerful  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  helping  to  create  and  maintain  the 
friendly  relations  that  exist  in  Richmond 
between  the  races,  and  he  could  not  have 
taught,  as  mightily  as  he  did  teach,  the 
young  people  of  his  race  to  lead  upright, 
clean  and  industrious  lives. 

He  could  make  others  laugh,  because 
he  could  laugh  himself.  And  that  he 
could  laugh,  behind  Ms  kindly,  sober 
visage,  must  have  been  a  saving  grace  to 
him.  He  overcame  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  from  his  boyhood  to  his  old 
age — difficulties  that  harassed  him  and 
beset  the  path  of  helpfulness  he  had  laid 
out  for  himself.  It  must  have  been  his 
ability  to  see  the  humor  that  lay  even 
in  darkness  and  distress  that  enabled  him 
to  go  through  a  life  of  hard  work,  for 
others  rather  than  for  himself,  with  an 
exquisite  courtesy  rarely  found  in  these 
days. 

A  tireless  and  faithful  laborer  in  many 
fields  of  usefulness,  Giles  Jackson  leaves 
behind  him  the  memory,  in  another  sense, 
of  another  “Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black 
Stock.” 

Many  years  ago  Charles  Dickens  wrote 
his  “American  Notes”  in  which  he  brand¬ 
ed  the  white  people  for  their  treatment 
of  the  negro.  We  wish  he  could  come 
again  and  see,  in  this  southern  capital, 
newer  relations  as  evidenced  by  this  in¬ 
cident. 


A  Day  in  a  Modern  School 

One  of  our  Ohio  readers  sends  us  the 
following  note  and  clipping.  There  is 
much  wholesome  truth  beneath  this  keen 
satire.  In  their  efforts  to  “enlarge  and 
improve”  our  methods  of  education  some 
of  the  educators  are  surely  leaving  the 
earth  and  getting  up  into  the  clouds : 

It  has  been  a  good  many  years  since 
our  children  went  to  school,  but  the  en¬ 
closed  clipping  readily  revives  our  mem¬ 
ories  of  those  days.  “There  is  many  a 
truth  spoken  in  jest,”  and  I  think  this 
clipping  tells  a  whole  lot  of  truths.  This 
was  taken  from  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  C.  C.  K. 

Ohio. 

Study-prevention  Week 

Teacher  :  “Good  morning,  children. 
We  shall  omit  the  morning  exercises 
this  morning,  for  it  is  a  very  busy  day. 
The  Society  for  the  Aid  of  Disabled 
Hack  Drivers  has  started  a  campaign 
for  fun  s  and  wishes  our  help. 

“Here  is  a  letter  from  them  which  I 
am  to  read,  and  then  you  are  to  tell  your 
fathers  and  mothers  about  the  great  work 
this  society  is  doing.  Contributions 
which  yo  r  parents  wish  to  make,  you 
are  to  bring  to  school. 

“This  is  Be  Kind  to  Coal  Dealers 
Week,  as  you  know,  but  first  we  have  to 
finish  our  colored  posters  for  the  Plumb¬ 
ers’  Relief  Association  convention  which 
opens  Tuesday.  We  want  to  get  these 
done  quickly,  for  next  Wednesday  we 
shall  begin  our  house-to-house  canvass 
for  funds  for  the  dear  little  children  of 
the  Zulu  Islands,  which  the  Missionary 
Society  told  us  about.” 

They  spend  an  hour  working  on  the 
colored  posters. 

Teacher  :  “There  is  the  bell  for  re¬ 
cess.” 

On  resuming  their  places  the  pupils 
are  greeted  by  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  Keeping  Your  Yard  Tidy. 

In  concluding  a  half-hour  talk  the  com¬ 
mittee  member  says,  “We  wish  the 
schools  to  co-operate  with  us  in  every 
way.  To  help  you  remember  the  wonder¬ 
ful  work  which  our  committee  is  doing, 
we  are  going  to  offer  prizes  to  the  boy  or 


girl  who  will  sell  the  most  tickets  for  our 
bazaar,  which  will  be  held  to  raise 
funds,”  and  so  on. 

Teacher,  after  bidding  the  committee 
member  good-bye :  “I  have  an  announce¬ 
ment  to  read  to  you  from  the  Fruit 
Growers’  Society.  They  say  that  all 
children  should  eat  fruit,  and  to  heln  the 
good  work  along  they  propose  to  place 
fruit  on  sale  in  the  schoolhouse  so  that 
all  may  buy  fruit,”  and  so  on. 

“Now,  let’s  take  our  arithmetic,  and 

- Oh.  good  morning,  Mr.  Snowberry. 

Time  for  the  exercises  on  the  playground? 
I’m  sure  we  all  forgot  it,  we’ve  been  so 
interested  in  our  school  work. 

“Now,  children,  we  shall  form  in  line 
and  march  outdoors  to  watch  Mr.  Snow- 
berry  plant  the  lovely  little  tree  given  us 
by  the  Historical  Society  to  mark  the 
spot,”  and  so  on. 

Teacher,  after  returning  from  the  ex¬ 
ercises:  “What  is  it,  Esther?  We  haven’t 
bad  our  esthetic  dancing?  So  we  haven’t. 
Bet’s  do  it  before  we  do  anything  else, 
for  The  Thursday  Morning  Society  of 
Rhythm  was  so  kind  to  introduce  it  into 
the  schools.” 

Teacher  plays  the  piano  and  the  child¬ 
ren  take  the  places. 

Teacher  :  “That  was  very  good.  Now 
we  shall  be  busy  this  afternoon  with  the 
rehearsals  for  the  cantata  so  kindly  ar¬ 
ranged  for  us  by  the  Municipal  Music 
League.  What?  Oh,  yes,  James,  this 
is  the  day  for  our  banking,  isn’t  it?  You 
may  take  your  pennies  and  file  into  the 
hall.  Remember  Mr.  Johnson  of  the 
Thrift  Society  told  us  about  how  the 


pennies  made  the  dollars.”  The  children 
file  to  the  hall. 

Teacher,  on  their  return :  “Now  we’W 
take  our  arithmetics.”  She  is  handed  a 
paper  by  a  messenger.  “Children,  the 
Anti-Cosmetic  Association  wishes  you  to 
be  taught  something  every  week  about 
the  harmful  effects  of  the  use  of  cos¬ 
metics,  so  if  you  will  lay  aside  your 
arithmetics  I  will  read  you  the  first  little 
lesson  which  they  have  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  schools.”  She  reads. 

Teacher:  “Oh,  dear,  there’s  the  dis¬ 
missal  bell.  No  time  for  our  arithmetic 
this  morning.  Perhaps  tomorrow  we  can 
get  to  it.  Yes,  Tommy,  what  is  it?  So 
we  do.  Tommy  says  to-morrow  we  have 
the  long-promised  visit  from  the  president 
of  the  Junior  Politicians’  Reform  Asso¬ 
ciation.  I  had  forgotten.  They  want  us 
all  to  become  members  and  help  them 
raise  money  to  combat,”  and  so  on. 
“Good-bye,  children.  Perhaps  day  after 
to-morrow  we’ll  have  time  for  our  arith¬ 
metic.”  CHARLES  PENPEXTER  DUKELL. 


This  Family  Worked 

On  page  1095  there  is  an  article  on  the 
child  labor  amendment.  An  insane  Con¬ 
gress  might  pass  such  an  amendment,  but 
no  sane  man  would  do  so.  I  can  speak 
from  experience.  I  was  left  an  orphan 
before  I  was  six  years  old  ;  was  given  a 
home  by  a  farmer’s  wife.  I  know  that 
I  had  a  tyrant  to  live  with,  one  who 
thought  that  every  cent’s  worth  of  work 
she  could  get  out  of  me  was  so  much 
clear  gain  for  herself.  But  I  learned  to 
be  a  good  worker,  and  to  stick  to  a  job, 
once  it  was  started.  As  soon  as  I  was 
old  enough  I  left  those  people  and  went 
out  for  myeelf. 

I  was  sure  of  a  job,  from  my  first  day’s 
work.  Employers  found  they  could  de¬ 
pend  on  me.  I  married  a  poor  man,  but 


we  have  lived,  and  had  many  of  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  life.  My  four  children  grew  up 
to  know  just  what  work  meant  and  every 
one  of  them  is  successful  in  their  chosen 
work.  My  oldest  son  graduated  with 
honor  from  one  of  our  county’s  largest 
schools.  My  youngest  son  would  have 
graduated  iu  June,  but  the  war  claimed 
him  in  May  of  that  year,  and  when  he 
came  back  again,  he  went  into  business 
for  himself,  and  is  now  married  and  get¬ 
ting  along  well  in  his  chosen  career.  An¬ 
other  son  is  a  good  farmer,  making  a 
living,  and  putting  a  little  money  in  the 
bank  each  year.  My  daughter  is  mar¬ 
ried,  and  has  a  family  of  her  own  to 
teach. 

My  children  were  care-free  until  they 
were  five  years  old.  Then  each  one  was 
given  some  small  job,  that  they  had  to 
do,  before  they  could  play.  My  daughter 
had  to  pick  the  knives,  forks  and  small 
dishes  from  the  table,  and  place  them 
neatly  on  the  'broad  shelf  in  the  pantry 
after  each  meal.  As  she  grew  older  other 
pieces  were  given  her.  My  sons  had  to 
bring  in  a  stated  num'ber  of  sticks  of 
wood,  and  pile  neatly  in  the  wood  box. 
They  soon  learned  to  do  the  work,  with¬ 
out  any  fuss  about  it.  When  older,  and 
given  more  work  to  do,  they  did  it  cheer¬ 
fully.  There  is  no  scandal  about  them. 
They  are  not  rich  men’s  children  brought 
up  without  a  thought  except  to  amuse 
themselves.  They  understand  that  life 
means  service.  One  of  iny  friends  told 
me  recently  that  she  did  not  see  how  I 
managed  to  have  such  a  nice  family.  They 
were  a  credit  to  the  town  where  we  liv^. 

MRS.  J.  H.  R. 


Visitor  :  “Couldn’t  you  settle  your 
case  out  of  court?”  Convict:  “That’s 
what  we  was  tryin’  to  do  when  de  cops 
interfered.” — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


The  World’s  Easiest- 
Running  Ball-Bearing 
Cream  Separator  Is  Also 
the  Easiest  to  Pay  for 

Maybe  you  haven’t  known  that  you  could  get  a 
McCormick- Deering  BALL-BEARING 
Primrose  Cream  Separator  on  such  liberal 
terms.  You  can,  and.  your  local  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  backs  up  the  sale  with  personal 
service  that  makes  your  purchase  doubly 
worth  while. 

Ask  for  a  Demonstration 

The  local  dealer  will  set  up  the  machine  on  your  own 
farm,  and  show  you  how  to  use  it.  It  will  be  turned  over 
to  you  in  completely  satisfactory  condition.  You’ll  like 
it  better  every  day. 

Your  Cream  Checks  Will  Increase 

and  you’ll  find  the  McCormick-Deering  BALL-BEAR¬ 
ING  Primrose  just  as  easy  to  pay  for  as  it  is  to  operate. 

Get  in  touch  with  the  local  dealer.  Ask  him  to  deliver  a 
McCormick-Deering  Primrose  at  once.  He  will  give  you 
12  FULL  MONTHS  TO  PAY  for  it.  If  you  wish  to 
receive  our  latest  cream  separator  folder,  fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon  today. 


12  Full 
Months 
to  Pay! 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  °f; Chicago,  Ill. 


MCC0RM1CK-  DEERING  ** 

BALLBEARING 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Mail  This 
Coupon 
Today! 
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PANACEA 

starts  both  pullets  and 
moulted  hens  to  laying 

Are  your  moulted  hens  back  on 
the  egg  job? 

Are  your  pullets  laying? 

Is  their  feed  going  to  flesh  or 
eggs — which  ? 

What  you  want  is  to  start  the 
feed  the  egg  way. 

Do  it  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  tonic  that  puts 
the  dormant  egg  organs  to  work. 

That’s  when^you  get  the  eggs. 

Add  Pan-a-ce-a  to  the  ration 
once  a  day  and  your  hens  will  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves  in 
the  egg  basket. 

Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-a 

The  price  of  just  one  egg  pays 
for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  will 
eat  in  six  months. 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for 
every  flock. 

100  hens  the  12-lb.  pkg. 

60  hens  the  S-lb.  pkg. 

200  hens  the  25-lb.  pail 
500  hens  the  100-lb.  drum 
JFor  25  hens  there  is  a  smaller  package 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Choice  Cockerels 

from  directly  imported  Barron  Strain.  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  with  pedicrees  of  272-314.  Barge,  husky, 
farm  range  grown  birds.  March  hatched,  #*  to 
each.  10  first  choice,  #30.  Shipped  on  Approval. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


15c.  Rocks  and  Wyandottes. 
Mixed,  12c;  Hens,  #3.50. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Selling  my  entire  flock,  both  Exhibition  and  Utility 
stock.  State  your  wantsand  get  my  price  before  you  buy 

elsewhere.  CedarHill  PoultryFarm.NorthO.riniiot.wn.N.T. 


CHICKS,  12c 

s.  AV.  KLINE 


Rocks  or  Wyandottes. 
Mixed,  l«c;  Hens,  «8.50. 
IHiiitllecreek,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes  Sj00°  -Cocks’  ?ens'.c.°®k®rel8- 


ing  Hens,  BOWOEN, 


Catalogue.  Special  price  on  Yearl. 

While  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  250-egg  trapnested  pedigreed  stock. 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Mar. 
hatch,  #3.50;  April  hatch,  #3  each.  These  pul¬ 
lets  will  prove  layers  and  not  boarders.  Will  ship 
any  amount  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD  Box  51  Waltham,  Mass. 

saVe^ot  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

Wonderful  values  at  reduced  prices.  FIRE  destroyed 
our  laying  house,  forcing  us  to  sell  our  entire  year  s 

bargain°prfces*ftSPIONEERCORCHARDS.  Hancock,  Maryland 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big,  liusky,  farm  raised  cockerels  and  pullets  bred  for 
vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  Re¬ 
duced  prices  to  November  1st.  Catalog  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  R.  36  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-175  R.  I.  Reds-Pullets  range. 

E.  F.  Peacock  It-  F.  D.  4  Mlddlobury,  Vermont 

White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

This  season’s  pens,  WALTER  SCHEDLER,  West  Coxsxckie,  H.  If. 

If  yon  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  Liook 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada.  $1.25 


T  IGHT  your  hen  house  a  lew  hours 
L  each  night  and  morning  with  the 
new  model  Coleman  Quick-Lite  Poultry 
House  Lantern.  More  feeding  hours 
increase  egg  production. 

foleman 

Poultry  lantern 

Extra  Large  fount  holds  '8 
quarts  of  fuel  —  gives  60  hours  of 
brilliant  light  from  one  filling. 
More  light  than  20  old  style  oil 
lanterns.  Makes  and  burns  Its 
own  gas  from  common  motor 
gasoline.  Lights  with 
matches.  Durably  made  of 
heavy  metals.  We  also  make 
complete  lighting  plants  for 
very  large  poultry  houses. 
Write  for  full  details  about 
“More  Light— More  Eggs,” 
showing  how  poultry  raisers 
are  reaping  increased  pro¬ 
fits.  Address  the  house 
nearest  you,  Dept.R.Y.  10. 

COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

WICHITA  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
_  LOS  ANGELES  TORONTO,  CANADA 

*■  i’.en— i 


October  11.  1924 


New  York  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  September  24,  1924: 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Meadowedge  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Lakes’  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . . 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  N.  Y.  ... 

Hill  View'  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Eusner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y.  ... 

Hill  Top  Fm,  N.  Y . 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y . 

Otto  L.  Flad,  N.  Y . 

New  &  Pockman,  N.  Y . 

C.  A.  Sever,  N.  Y . 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  NT.  Y.  . . 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  Stoll,  N.  Y . . 

Mankasset  I’m,  N.  Y . 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y.  . . 

Ivirkup’s  Pltry  Pm,  N.  Y.  .. 

Deerfield  Fms,  N.  Y . 

E.  E.  Champlin,  N.  Y . 

Homstead  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Wellward  Fm,  N.  Y . 

A.  It.  Scott,  N.  J . 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm.  N.  Y. 

Pussy  Willow'  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y 

Fluhrer  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  Conn .  28 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y . 24 

John  Boskler,  N.  Y .  31 

Benjamin  Brower,  N.  Y .  12 

White  Springs  Fm,  N.  Y .  27 

Egner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y. 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  N.  Y 
The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa.  . 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa.  . 

C.  L.  Placeus,  Pa . 

F.  J.  Loveland,  N.  Y.  .  . . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash .  50 

Homeland  Fm,  N.  Y .  21 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mieli .  49 


30 
O 

41 

34 
28 
37 
23 
16 
21 

29 
10 
26 

35 

31 

30 
30 
25 
23 
34 

42 
41 
34 
29 
28 


31 

33 

33 

28 

28 

24 

17 


1699 

997 

1651 

1(>47 

1716 

1767 

1407 

1320 

1569 

1(523 

908 

1463 

1505 

1799 

1(575 

1645 

1432 

1242 

1600 

1720 

1898 

1770 

1730 

1423 

1826 

1338 

1703 

1256 

1540 

1439 

1203 

1483 

1604 
1709 
1872 
1516 
1813 
1292 
1970 
1419 
1556 
1848 
1730 
1530 
1996 
1367 
1518 
1199 
1526 
1630 

1605 
1438 
1496 

1487 

1601 

1633 


they  become  very  ragged,  and  it  becomes 
hard  for  them  to  eat.  The  appetite  keeps 
good  and  the  ones  that  were  killed  were 
normal  internally,  as  near  as  we  could 
tell.  Will  you  advise  wdiat  to  do  and,  if 
possible,  what  this  may  'be?  c.  L.  M. 

I  do  not  know  what  this  disease  is,  un¬ 
less  it  is  chiekenpox  in  a  very  severe 
form.  This  disease  ordinarily  shows  the 
scab  as  you  describe,  though  usually  upon 
the  head  and  face  first,  and  does  not,  ex¬ 
cept  in  severe  cases,  invade  the  feathered 
portions  of  the  bird’s  body.  Such  scabs 
may,  in  very  severe  cases,  however,  spread 
to  the  neck  and  other  parts  of  the  fowl’s 
body  and  coalesce,  forming  large  areas  of 
diseased  tissue.  In  any  event,  all  affected 
•birds  should  be  very  promptly  removed 
from  the  flock  and  isolated  until  full  re¬ 
covery,  or  death.  The  utensils  used  should 
then  be  cleaned  with  boiling  water,  and 
the  quarters  cleaned  up  from  soiled  litter 
and  droppings  and,  if  possible,  white¬ 
washed.  As  such  diseases  are  very  con¬ 
tagious  and  are  spread  by  contact  and  by 
contaminated  food  or  soiled  utensils,  the 
method  of  preventing  spread  is  obviously 
quarantine  and  disinfection.  The  more 
thoroughly  you  can  carry  these  measures 
out  the  safer  the  other  members  of  the 
flock  will  be.  I  know  of  no  medicine  that 
can  be  given  internally  that  will  be  of 
benefit,  though  the  application  of  such 
germicidal  remedies  as  formaldehyde  oint¬ 
ment  or  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  scabs 
may  destroy  the  organism  responsible  for 
the  trouble.  m.  b.  d. 


28 

15 


19 

32 

33 


Edgar  Briggs,  N.  Y.  . . . . . .  29 

LeFevre  &  Petersen,  N.  Y .  3- 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Pa . . .  29 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y . .  33 

Half  Hollows  Fm,  N.  Y .  22 

Jules  F.  Francals,  N.  Y .  31 

John  Bullen,  N.  Y .  34 

Melville  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  34 

Mnttituck  W.  L.  Pm.  N.  Y .  22 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  26 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  39 

Kehoe-Smith,  N.  Y .  27 

Rara  Avis  Fm,  N.  Y .  12 

Cross  Roads  Fm,  N.  Y . •  ••■  34 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Htcksville, 

N.  Y . .  11 

John  J.  Byrne,  N.  Y .  3- 

Robert  R.  Decormier,  N.  Y .  2a 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Moriches, 

N.  Y .  27  1574 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Rocky 

Point,  N.  Y .  20  123*. 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hauppauge 

N.  Y . 

Oak  Hill  Fm,  N.  Y . 

R,  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Valley  Fm,  N.  Y . - . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y . ». 

C.  O.  Hayden,  Conn .  15 

W  E.  Whitson.  N.  Y .  19 

J.  E.  Everitt.  N.  Y .  19 

West  Neck  Fm,  N.  Y .  49 

Robert  Seamon,  N.  Y .  22 

Andrexv  Ibsen,  Conn .  18 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  H .  38 

B,  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y . 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas 

Yama  Pms,  N.  Y . 

The  Holmstead  Fm,  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

0.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pa .  47  1509 

White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  J.  Pltry  Assn,  Medford, 

N.  Y . 

Dr.  Elw'ood  A.  Curtis,  N.  Y . 

Lakeside  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Wal-Ruth  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Harvey  V.  Byerl.v,  Pa . 

W.  Plymouth  Rooks 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y . 

Walter  Jennings.  N.  Y . 

Lebert’s  Pltry  F'm,  N.  Y . 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  23 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks,  N.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Moriches, 

N.  Y . 

Walter  B.  Pike,  N.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Roslyn, 

N.  Y .  25 

Fire  Place  Fm,  N.  Y .  36 

Jules  F.  Francals.  N.  Y .  28 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  N.  Y .  32 
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LIGHT  U 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Increases  Egg  Yield 

Gives  brilliant,  soft,  white  liKht— 
like  daylight.  Just  the  tiling  to  hang 
in  hen  house  night  and  morning. 
Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasolene 
Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Burns 
less  fuel  than  wick  lanterns.  Is  ?0 
times  brighter.  Lights  with  match. 
Absolutely  safe.  Greatest  improve¬ 
ment  of  age.  Patented. 

Make  Big  Money 
introducing  this  wonderful  new 
Light.  Take  orders  for  Lanterns, 
Table  Lamps,  H  a  n  g  i  n  g  Lamps 
among  friends  and  neighbors. 

We  deliver  by  parcel  post  and  do 
collecting.  Commissions  paid  same 
day  vou  take  orders.  Get  started  at 
once.  Write  today  for  agents  offer. 
THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
8210  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  O. 
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28 


31 

12 


1438 

1278 

1356 

1308 

1474 

1224 

1148 

1549 

1814 

1321 

825 

1443 

1191 

1220 

1480 

1052 
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13 

40 

36 

36 

4 

15 

29 

30 
24 


1497 

745 

1480 

1514 

1571 

1001 

1180 

1626 

1539 

1608 

1469 


Poisoned  Hens 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  chickens, 
have  lost  28  so  far,  from  what  I  think 
a  poison.  I  have  examined  the  intes¬ 
tines  and  crop  of  the  fowls,  and  find  that 
in  the  crop  there  is  a  very  strong  odor 
of  sulphur,  much  the  same  as  .wet 
matches  would  smell.  Also  when  I  stired 
the  contents  around  a  bright  blue  light 
would  appear  and  a  vapor  or  gas  would 
arise  and  I  could  smell  the  odor  of  sul¬ 
phur,  or  some  sort  of  an  acid.  They  seem 
to  drink  very  much  and  the  bowels  are 
very  loose  and  watery.  They  die  in  the 
course  of  five  hours,  the  heart  turns  very 
black  or  a  dark  purple.  The  droppings 
are  a  greenish  color.  There  is  no  signs 
of  the  passages  or  other  parts  of  the 
body  that  look  as  if  they  were  out  of 
order.  It  all  seems  to  be  in  the  crop.  I 
have  been  feeding  the  bens  scratch  feed 
of  a  high  grade,  with  a  few  table  scraps, 
fresh  water  every  day,  and  weeds  that  I 
pull  from  the  garden.  These  hens  are 
enclosed  all  the  time,  with  a  new  coop 
and  surroundings  are  kept  clean.  This 
has  happened  once  before  in  the  winter, 
and  I  lost  15  in  two  days.  Could  there 
be  in  the  grain  that  I  am  feeding  any¬ 
thing  that  would  form  an  acid,  or  is  it 
possible  that  I  am  not  feeding  them  just 
the  right  things.  What  compound  are 
matches  made  of  and  are  they  of  a  poi¬ 
sonous  mixture?  What  would  cause  the 
blue  light  to  appear  when  I  stired  the 
contents  of  the  crop  around  ?  I-  R. 

You  give  a  very  excellent  description 
of  the  symptons  of  phosphorous  poison¬ 
ing  and  there  seems  to  me  little  doubt 
that  your  fowls  have  obtained  access  to 
this  substance,  very  possibly  in  some  of 
tlie  rat  poisons,  of  which  it  forms  the  ac¬ 
tive  ingredient.  Possibly  a  box  of 
matches  may  have  been  dropped  in  the 
henhouse  and  eaten  by  the  hens.  These 
the  two  common  sources  of  phos- 
It  is  doubtless  phos- 
■smell 


38  1510 


13 

5 


you 


■are 

pkorus  poisoning, 
pkorus,  not  sulphur,  that 
and  the  fumes  of  it  that  you  observed 
iPf  arising  from  the  contents  of  the  crops. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ontario  Agr.  College.  Canada  .  37 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  30 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  1 .  22 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Conn .  24 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  31 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y .  32 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  24 


1487 

1028 

1623 

1338 

1522 

1316 

1434 

1534 

1711 

1454 

1093 


Total  .  2724  148906 


Diseased  Hens 

I  have  90  W.  Leghorn  pullets  10  weeks 
old,  that  weigh  about  2  lbs.  apiece.  They 
have  'been  separated  from  the  roosters  a 
month.  They  have  been  fed  on  the  Cor¬ 
nell  ration  as  near  as  possible,  having 
omitted  part  of  the  beef  scrap,  but  using 
the  sour  milk.  Just  recently  four  of 
them  have  a  sore  starting  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  running  the  length  of  the 
backbone  and  spreading  all  over  the  body 
as  the  disease  gets  worse.  I  have  killed 
two  that  were  the  worst,  and  have  two 
more  that  I  have  separated  from  the 
flock.  The  sore  starts  in  the  form  of  a 
dry,  hard  scab  on  the  neck,  and  grows 
larger  until  it  is  %  in.  in  thickness,  hard 
on  the  outside,  but  when  removed  is  full 
of  vellow  pus  underneath,  and  keeps  eat¬ 
ing  deeper  into  the  neck,  causing  the  neck 
to  be  carried  stiff.  The  affected  ones  be¬ 
gin  to  molt  as  soon  as  the  disease  starts 
on  the  neck,  and  as  the  disease  spreads 


Lights  to  Prevent  Molt 

I  have  heard  that  if  lights  are  turned 
on  hens  in  September  they  will  lay  until 
New  Year’s  without  molting.  Do  you 
know  if  this  is  so?  What  is  the  best 
time  for  turning  lights  on  pullets,  and 
should  the  light  be  turned  on  gradually. 

Ontario,  Canada.  p-  °-  A- 

I  think  it  very  questionable  whether 
you  can  prevent  Fall  molting  by  using 
lights  upon  mature  hens  in  September, 
though  I  have  never  tried  it.  For  liens 
to  be  used  as  breeders  the  following 
Spring,  lights  should  not  be  turned  on 
until  about  the  middle  of  January,  after 
molting  and  recuperation  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  . 

Lights  may  be  turned  on  m  the  pul¬ 
let  pens  when  the  days  become  short  in 
late  Fall,  in  this  latitude,  about  the  first 
of  November,  probably  earlier  in  yours, 
’l  ie  object  of  lighting  is  to  make  a  day 
and  night  of  about  equal  length  for  the 
fowls,  or  to  feed’  so  late  in  the  day  or 
early  in  the  morning  that  there  will  not 
be  a  long  interval,  with  empty  crops,  be¬ 
tween  the  supper  and  breakfast  of  the 
birds.  This  is  accomplished  by  late  eve¬ 
ning  or  early  morning  feeding.  Lighting 
should  be  discontinued  gradually  in  the 
Spring,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
sudden  change  in  the  feeding  habits  of 
the  birds. 
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Tf  you  want  a  healthy,  productive 
flock— make  sure  your  birds 
get  the  nourishment  they  need 


“Ever  since  I  started  feeding  Yeast,”  writes  H.  Borden,  of  East 
San  Gabriel,  Calif.,  owner  of  the  yeast-fed  fowls  shown  here,  “my 
flock  has  been  in  a  very  healthy  condition.  Mortality  has  been 
nothing  to  speak  of.” 


**I  have  used  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Y east  for  a  period  of 
four  months,”  writes  Burton 
Steere,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
(One  of  his  yeast- fed  flock  is 
shown  here.)”  The  birds  showed 
a  larger  egg  production  than  in 
previous  years  and  the  whole 
flock  were  kept  in  the  pink  of 
condition,” 


“I  have  been  using  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast  for  three  years,” 
writes  Mrs.  Alfred  Kramer,  of 
LaCrosse,  Wis.,  “and  think 
there  is  nothing  better  for  old  or 
young  chickens.” 


POULTRYMEN  have  long  sought 
for  something  that  would  ben¬ 
efit  the  fowl  throughout  its  life  — 

Something  that  would  lower  mor¬ 
tality  and  promote  growth,  bring 
growing  birds  into  early  laying, 
keep  egg  production  constantly 
high,  shorten  the  moulting  period, 
and  invigorate  the  birds  so  that 
their  eggs  would  be  fertile  and 
hatchable. 

They  have  found  it 

As  soon  as  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast,  dissolved  in  water  or  milk, 
is  added  to  the  feed,  it  begins  at 
once  to  ferment.  It  acts  upon  the 
feed  in  a  way  similar  to  digestion 
itself,  breaking  up  the  hard,  tight- 
packed  granules  of  the  grain  (which 
must  be  broken  up  before  they  can 
be  digested)  and  making  them 
ready  for  quick  absorption. 

It  makes  it  easier  for  the  fowls  to 
turn  their  food  quickly  into  sound 
flesh,  bone,  and  energy,  and  so 
keeps  the  flock  at  a  high  point  of 
healthy  productiveness  the  year 
round.  Successful  poultrymen 
everywhere  are  making  it  a  regular 
part  of  the  ration. 


Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
can  be  bought  in  1  lb.  or  2l/2  lb. 
packages,  25  lb.  cartons  or  100  lb. 
barrels.  It  will  keep  indefinitely. 
Full  directions  in  every  container. 
Your  dealer  should  be  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  you.  If  not,  order  direct  from 
us.  Transportation  charges  pre¬ 
paid. 


NOW — this  trial  package 
for  $1 

So  you  can  thoroughly  test  for  yourself 
the  amazing  results  of  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast,  a  special  trial  package 
is  now  ready.  One  dollar  brings  it  to 
you.  Enough  yeast  to  ferment  the  feed 
for  100  hens  for  a  month  and  a  half! 
Send  today — enclose  check,  cash,  or 
money  order  with  the  coupon  below. 


TO  THE  DEALER: 

Progressive  retailers  the  country  over  have  stocked 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast — to  supply  the  fast-grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  this  remarkable  food  adjunct.  Poultry- 
men  and  stock-raisers  who  can’t  get  it  from  their  dealers 
send  their  orders  direct  to  us  by  the  hundreds.  You  should 
be  getting  your  share  of  this  business!  Be  the  first  in  your 
town  to  have  it  on  your  shelves!  Send  today  for  our  plan 
of  cooperation.  It  shows  how  you  can  add  to  your  profits 
with  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast! 

FLEISCHMANN’S 
PURE  DRY  YEAST 


\  FLEISCHMANN'S  /  pLt.  '■L 

VURt  U''Y  YEAST  / 

,  ■> . /  a 


These  booklets  free 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept.  H-71 
701  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  327  So.  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  or  941  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  or  314  Bell 
St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Enclosed  find  $1.  Send  me  your  special  trial  package,  postage 
prepaid. 

Name . 

Address . 

Dealer’s  Name  and  Address . 


Check  the  one  you  want 
□  Poultry,  Pigeons,  etc. 
CiSzvine,  cattle,  and  horses 
ODogs,  rabbits,  foxes,  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals 


PRICES 


214  lb.  packages 
25  lb.  cartons 
100  lbs.  in  bulk 


U.S.A. 

2.00 

18.50 

69.00 


Canada 

Cuba 

Porto 

Rico 

2.40 

22.00 

82.50 


Copyright,  1924,  Th«  Fleiochmann  Co. 
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Healthy,  Growing  Birds 
Need  Plenty  of  Minerals 


Feed  FOS-FOR-US 

Phosphorus  and  Lime  are 
necessary  to  grow  strong, 
vigorous  fowls  —  as  well 
as  to  produce  quality  eggs 
at  a  profit. 

Cut  your  feed  bills  by 
feeding  less  meat  scrap— 
a  high  priced  feed  —  and 
substitute  cheap  vegetable 
meals  plus  minerals  in  the 
form  of  FOS-FOR-US. 
You  can  feed  less  oyster 
shell — because  FOS-FOR- 
US  contains  70%  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime. 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate'Lime  Qrit 

contains  22%  tri-calcium 
phosphate,  70%  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime.  A  hard,  sharp 
soluble  grit.  Three  sizes 
—  coarse,  medium,  fine. 
Sold  in  100  lb.  bags. 


international  Jlqricultural  Corporation 

COLUMBIA,  TENN. 

BRANCHES  IN  EIGHT  CITIES 

Manufacturers  of  International  Fertilizers 


International  Agricultural  Corporation 

Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Term. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  and  literature. 

Quote  me  prices  on _ 100  lb.  bags 

□  Coarse  Q]  Medium  □  Fine. 

Name _ 


Town. 


.State. 


BUY  A  BAG 
T  O-D  A  Y 


fTjjLKHTfXD  ANALYSI* 
pRY  BASIS 

J  ^ffuMW^PHATE 

Tril",lNT  H)  lOMXPHOSWWIC] 


MANUFACTURED  by  'I 

:  iHTERNATIONW.  A6RICUITUSU.  EDUP 
nUIMWMtN'*- 

<$> 


R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyan-  D.-lInt 0 
dotte,  White  Leghorn  1  UllClS 


POULTRY  LEG  BANDS 

Band  Pullets  and  good  layers  now.  Seven  colors. 
75  cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  Westfield,  Mass. 


5-mos.-old,  S2.50  each;  4-mos.-old,  S2.25each.  Every 
bird  to  please  you  or  you  may  ship  back  at  once. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  The  Maples  Bristol,  Vermont 


quab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellingat  highest  priceseverknown.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Raised inone  month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 
mousbreeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established 
24yrs.  Writenow  for  big  illustrated  free  book, 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St.,  Melros#  Highlands,  Mass. 


Turkeys 


Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeders. 
Also  ducks  and  geese.  Write  your  wants. 

H.  A  Souder  Box  39  Seller. ville  Pa. 


P 


ARDEE’S 
ERFECT 
Eli  IN 


DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  1  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  RE  DSfCOMB 

Trap  nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  March 
and  April  pullets,  S3  each.  A  few  yearling  hens, 
S3  each.  Cockerels,  S3. 50  to  S5. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  -  -  Paoll.  Pa. 


PARKS’  Barred  Rocks 


Owen  Farm's  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandottes. 
Yearilng  pullets,  $2.50  each:  pullets,  3  months, 
S2;  4  months,  $2.25. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


The  “best  buy”  in  building  ma¬ 
terials.  For,  combined  with  just 
sand,  stone  or  gravel  and  water, 
ALPHA  CEMENT  gives  you  the 
most  enduring  and  substantial  con¬ 
struction.  Nothing  to  rot,  rust, 
burn  or  require  painting. 

Ask  any  good  contractor.  See 
the  local  ALPHA  Dealer,  He  is 
a  cement-service  man. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore 
Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Ironton,  Ohio 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


The  Henyard 


Cost  of  Henkeeping 

1.  I  would  like  to  know  the  cost  of 
keeping  and  feeding  one  or  25  hens,  one 
month  or  a  year,  and  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  from  them  with  good  care. 
2.  Does  it  pay  to  keep  a  cat  in  case  one 
has  to  buy  milk  and  meat  to  feed  and 
care  for  one?  3.  Will  rate  and  mice 
stay  in  a  place  when  there  is  nothing 
for  them  to  eat  and  things  are  kept  sani¬ 
tary  in  and  out  of  doors?  4.  What  should 
be  done  with  the  leavings  from  the  table, 
such  as  bones,  particles  of  meat,  bread, 
etc.  ?  5.  Should  the  husband  or  wife 

want  to  keep  any  kind  of  an  animal  on 
the  farm  or  home  when  keeping  such 
animal  is  repugnant  and  contrary  to  the 
other,  this  making  a  discord?  Should 
one  yield  when  one  can  derive  some 
benefit,  or  a  total  loss?  G.  F.  o. 

Lincoln  Co.,  Me. 

1.  As  a  Leghorn  hen  will  consume 
about  85  lbs.  of  grain  a  year,  if  well 
fed,  or  7  lbs.  a  month,  it  would  cost  21 
cents  to  keep  her  a  month,  with  grain 
at  $3  per  hundred.  Where  a  small  flock 
is  kept,  partly  upon  garden  and  house¬ 
hold  wastes,  this  cost  may  be  material¬ 
ly  reduced.  This  same  Leghorn  ought 
to  lay  at  least,  a  dozen  eggs  per  month, 
but  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  that. 

2.  We  no  sooner  get  out  of  cats  at  our 
house  than  we  get  another,  an.l  we  some¬ 
times  buy  canned  salmon  for  them  too ; 
can  you  beat  that? 

3.  No,  but  there  is  no  such  place,  if 
people  live  upon  the  place.  Care  about 
leaving  food  exposed  will  help  in  keeping 
rats  away.  Cats  and  traps  help  also. 

4.  There  should  be  no  bread,  bite  of 
meat,  or  other  particles  of  food  left  from 
the  table.  Eat  them.  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  said,  “Wilful  waste  makes  woeful 
want.”  Bones  may  be  fed  to  the  dog, 
but  a  too  exclusive  diet  of  bones  makes 
dogs  bony. 

5.  The  wishes  of  the  wife  should  be 

considered,  unless  she  is  keeping  a  bear 
about  the  place.  In  that  case,  the  ani¬ 
mal  should  be  disposed  of,  painlessly  if 
possible.  m.  b.  d. 

Excess  of  Male  Birds 
Hatched 

I  have  reared  a  good  many  chicks  this 
year.  I  ordered  some  of  them  and  we 
hatched  a  good  many  from  our  own  hens, 
our  chicks  seem  to  be  more  healthy  than 
those  we  ordered,  and  we  lost  but  very 
fewr  of  our  own  hatch.  We  have  Barred 
Rocks.  Some  pullets  we  roared  last 
year,  and  the  old  hens  we  have  had  about 
three  years ;  they  were  said  to  be  old 
when  we  bought  them,  but  most  of  them 
have  been  laying  since  last  Winter,  and 
are  yet  laying.  The  old  ones  are  better 
than  the  pullets.  We  ordered  a  very 
nice  cockerel  that  Spring.  I  set  old  hens’ 
eggs  along  with  pullets,  and  they  hatched 
very  well,  but  each  hen  has  mostly  roost¬ 
ers.  8  or  10  roosters  out  of  every  dozen 
chicks  hatched,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
the  cause.  Is  it  in  the  breeding,  or  what 
is  the  trouble?  J.  J.  J. 

Masontown,  Pa. 

The  proportion  of  cockerels  to  pullets 
does  not  usually  vary  widely,  though,  of 
course,  there  are  exceptional  instances 
where  one  or  the  other  sex  predominates 
to  a  marked  degree.  I  know  of  no  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  that  has  any  real  physio¬ 
logical  basis,  though  explanations  based 
upon  methods  of  mating  will  be  offered. 
At  least  an  equal  number  of  cockerels 
may  be  expected  in  any  hatch,  and  8  out 
of  12  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  50-50 
basis.  M.  B.  D. 


Worms  in  Gizzard 

A  small  round  worm  about  1  to  1 Vn  in. 
long  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  small  nee¬ 
dle  is  found  in  the  gizzard  of  our  five- 
month-old  pullets,  and  seems  to  be  eat¬ 
ing  through  the  lining  into  the  muscular 
part.  The  fowls  affected  become  drowsy, 
soon  eat  little,  eventually  die.  What  is 
the  trouble,  the  cause,  and  the  cure? 

Bovina  Center,  N.  Y.  F.  N.  c. 

The  authorities  seem  to  have  very  lit¬ 
tle  to  say  about  treatment  of  fowls  in¬ 
fested  by  these  round  worms  that  are 
found  in  gizzard,  attached  at  one  end  to 
the  lining,  through  which  they  may  bur¬ 
row.  Spirits  of  turpentine  is  usually 
recommended  as  a  remedy.  This  may 
be  given  in  teaspoonful  doses,  alone  or 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  some 
bland  oil.  The  tobacco  treatment,  as 
used  for  intestinal  worms,  might  also  be 
tried.  Prevention  of  infestation  by  rais¬ 
ing  chicks  upon  fresh  ground  that  has  not 
become  contaminated  by  large  numbers 
of  the  various  kinds  of  worms  that  be¬ 
come  parasites  of  poultry  is  probably 
more  satisfactory  than  any  remedial 
measures.  M.  b.  d. 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  have  built  a  henhouse  50  ft.  long  and 
10  ft.  wide,  double  boarded  and  sheathed 
on  the  inside,  and  a  separate  sleeping 
place  from  where  they  eat  and  run.  It 
is  banked  all  around  and  the  roosts  are 
2  ft.  at  the  back  and  7  in.  at  the  front. 
What  do  you  think  about  it?  Is  burlap 


satisfactory  without  window  lights? 
There  are  four  windows,  and  they  are 
4  ft.  long  22  in.  wide  and  3*4  ft.  from 
the  ground  ;  a  dirt  floor.  l.  f.  p. 

Spring  Creek,  Pa. 

Poultry-houses  are  not  now  often 
built  as  narrow  as  10  ft.,  a  greater  depth 
having  advantages  over  the  more  narrow 
ones  but,  if  there  are  separate  roosting 
quarters,  your  building  will  probably 
prove  very  satisfactory.  I  do  not  like 
burlap  over  the  window  openings,  as  it 
shuts  out  both  light  and  air.  If  your 
window  openings  are  in  one  side  of  the 
building  and  the  other  three  walls  are 
airtight,  these  may  be  left  entirely  open 
both  Winter  and  Summer,  guarded  only 
by  wire  poultry  netting.  In  this  way, 
the  house  should  be  dry  in  cold  weather, 
as  it  will  not  be  if  you  close  it  up  with 
either  burlap  or  glass.  The  cold  air  en¬ 
tering  the  scratching  room  will  do  the 
birds  no  harm.  You  should  be  careful, 
too,  not  to  close  the.  roosting  compart¬ 
ment  until  the  fowls  sleep  in  damp  quar¬ 
ters.  That  would  bring  about  sickness  in 
the  flock.  The  White  Wyandottes  are 
fine  fowls ;  I  know  of  none  better  in  their 
class.  Their  brown  eggs  are,  of  course, 
an  objection  in  localities  where  white 
eggs  bring  a  better  price.  M.  b.  d. 


Purser  Wilson  :  “Don’t  you  like  the 
sea?”  Tourist  (at  home  a  hairdresser)  : 
“Not  when  it’s  marcelled.” — The  Times 
of  Cuba. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 


This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  September  10,  1924: 


B.  P.  KOOKS 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J . 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Del.  . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farm.  K.  I . 

'  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N.  J . , . 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can . . . 

Cbas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . 

Navillus  Rocks.  N.  J . 

Wni.  H  Sehaff,  N.  J . 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 

Oktusha  B’arm.  Ohio . 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  li.  I.  REDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J . 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

F.  S.  Chapin.  Mass . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

F.  A,  Woodward.  N.  J  . 

Rosewood  Plate,  N,  J . 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

J  .  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  J . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Marcel  Sassen,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J . 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich . 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J.... 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo  . 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y  . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

Barne’s  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y . 

The  Hoehn  Farm.  N.  Y . 

L.  C.  Beall.  Jr.  Wash . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm.  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N.  J . 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm, 8.  C..  . 

Windy  Brow  Farm.  N.  J . 

Cedarhurs'  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

Cherry  Croft  Farm,  N.  J . 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  O . 

F.  H.  Clafiin.  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner,  N.  Y  . 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  . 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n . 

Harry  N.  Connor,  N.  J . 

Fairview  Farm.  N.  J . . 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J  . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  S.  Ellis,  N.  J . 

D,  E.  Evans,  Pa . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.  J  . 

Associated  Farms,  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

W.  A.  Foster.  N.  J . 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N,  J . 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

Kirkup  Bros..  N.  Y  . 

Magnolia  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I .  . 

Ernest  C  Laudenberger.  N.  J . 

Navillus  Leghorns.  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Ilouten.  N.  J . 

New  Brunsw  ck  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . 

Dr.  J  S.  Nief,  N.  J . 

Old  Orchard  Farm  N.  J . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Price.  Pa . 

Puritns  Springs  Poultry  Farm.  O . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush  N.  J . 

Ailendnle  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.  J . 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa . 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.  J  . 

Fred  Warren.  N  J  . 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Le  Roy  Wilcox,  N,Y . 

F.  A.  Woodward.  N.  J . 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Total . 


Week 

Total 

43 

2074 

75 

2931 

54 

2620 

T6 

3165 

55 

2352 

60 

2850 

54 

2634 

53 

2592 

48 

2805 

63 

2946 

61 

2929 

53 

2670 

35 

2414 

44 

2144 

80 

2975 

68 

2387 

54 

2545 

36 

2335 

47 

2401 

19 

1955 

45 

2173 

50 

2408 

26 

2379 

42 

2095 

0 

1008 

53 

2999 

39 

2962 

37 

2829 

60 

2797 

62 

3049 

64 

2897 

62 

2852 

49 

2932 

54 

2622 

53 

2861 

69 

3254 

50 

2666 

70 

3159 

83 

3618 

41 

2931 

68 

3318 

71 

3487 

85 

3784 

31 

3343 

55 

2914 

58 

2943 

87 

3976 

55 

3404 

68 

3391 

65 

2632 

61 

3365 

50 

23* 

75 

3116 

61 

3140 

66 

2770 

85 

3753 

48 

2772 

55 

2322 

55 

3020 

52 

2953 

80 

3125 

72 

2810 

54 

3374 

52 

3138 

48 

3230 

51 

2825 

60 

2786 

65 

2887 

70 

3442 

53 

2543 

83 

3186 

36 

2816 

63 

3175 

51 

2876 

46 

2622 

73 

3238 

51 

2780 

70 

3361 

72 

2715 

73 

2891 

43 

3062 

49 

2628 

62 

2924 

60 

2904 

62 

2898 

57 

309S 

82 

3254 

38 

2120 

77 

3395 

61 

2807 

49 

2755 

49 

2755 

69 

3209 

71 

3428 

16 

2197 

52 

2828 

64 

2834 

72 

3258 

61 

2908 

70 

2439 

5702 

286560 
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PARTICULAR 

WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

for 

PARTICULAR  PEOPLE 


Hens  with  high  trapnest 
records. 

Hens  that  lay  large  white 
eggs. 

Cocks  and  cockerels  hatched 
from  hens  with  high  trapnest 
records  of  large  white  eggs. 

Pullets  bred  and  selected  to 
make  high  records  this  com¬ 
ing  year. 

Pens  of  yearling  hens  to  be 
used  as  a  breeding  and  lay¬ 
ing  flock. 

Pens  of  pullets  for  laying 
flocks. 


We  have  no  300-egg  layers  for  sale, 
but  have  over  twelve  thousand  of 
the  world’s  best  White  Leghorns 
now  in  our  breeding  houses  from 
which  we  can  select  birds  to  satisfy 
most  demands  for  quality  White 
Leghorns. 

LORD  FARMS 


67  Forest  St. 


Methuen,  Mass. 


Give  hens  the  right  housing 
conditions  and  they’ll  lay  and 
pay  this  winter.  A  cold,  wet 
house  means  sick  hens, feweggs, 
wasted  feed,  and  lost  opportu¬ 
nities  formakingmoney.  James- 
way  will  tell  you  how  to  get  good 
conditions  if  your  present  house 
is  not  satisfactory.  If  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  build  a  new  house,  send  for  the  James 
way  Poultry  House  Building  and  Ventilation  Book. 
Also  get  our  “Pay-from-Eamings”  Plan  for  install¬ 
ing  a  Jamesway  Ventilating  System  at  once — no  wait 
ing.  Increased  egg  yield  pays  the  cost.  Write  today 
to  Dept.  60.  JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


More  Eggs  Now! 


Frost-proof  Device  for 
Poultry  Water  System 

We  wish  to  lay  %-in.  pipe  to  convey 
water  to  our  colony  brooder  houses  so 
that  they  may  be  safe  from  freezing,  and 
allow  of  removal  to  a  new  location.  A. 
plumber  tells  us  to  lay  the  pipe  in  a  shal¬ 
low'  trench,  protected  by  an  A-shaped  in¬ 
verted  trough,  and  cover  with  sawdust. 
He  says  he  has  noticed  that  a  wide  board 
flat  on  the  ground  protects  from  frost, 
while  it  will  freeze  deeply  around  it.  Can 
you  tell  us  how  to  do  it  cheaply  and 
easily?  This  w’ould  mean  a  great  saving 
of  labor  could  one  use  an  automatic  wa¬ 
tering  device  in  each  house,  or  even  a 
drip.  A.  R.  M. 

Stratham,  N.  H. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  w’ater 
pipes  will  freze  and  cause  more  or  less 
trouble  in  cold  weather  unless  buried  be¬ 
low  the  frost  line  and  connected  with 
frost-proof  hy  It  ants.  No  doubt  the  A- 
shaped  trough  inverted  over  the  pipes  and 
covered  with  sawdust  will  protect  them 
from  freezing  during  moderately  cold 
w'eather,  but  I  certainly  could  not  recom¬ 
mend  this  method  for  a  New  Hampshire 
Winter.  Automatic  watering  devices 
work  very  nicely  in  warm  weather,  but 
they  are  not  practical  when  the  weather 
is  freezing  cold.  c.  S.  greene. 


Small  Incubators;  Honey  in 
Auto  Radiator 

I  would  like  to  know  what  experience 
readers  have  had  with  the  small  i‘ound 
incubators  holding  50  or  100  eggs.  Can 
they  be  used  in  places  of  varying  temper¬ 
atures,  as  the  large  ones,  etc.?  I  wish 
also,  experiences  with  honey  and  water 
in  Ford  radiators,  to  keep  them  from 
freezing.  E.  R.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Such  small  incubators  are  not  as  resis¬ 
tant  to  changes  in  temperature  as  the 
large  ones,  and  should  be  operated  in 
places  not  subject  to  marked  temperature 
variations. 

Honey  and  water  are  used  in  radiators, 
and  the  mixture  has  been  recommended 
by  one  of  our  State  experiment  stations 
for  that  purpose.  I  have  never  tried  it, 
but  have  been  told  that  there  is  danger  of 
the  honey  burning  and  clogging  some  part 
of  the  circulatory  system  of  the  engine. 
The  idea  has  never  appealed  to  me  as  be¬ 
ing  a  very  practical  one,  and  I  should 
want  to  see  it  pretty  thoroughly  tried  out 
before  adopting  it.  M.  b.  d. 


Roupy  Hens 

I  have  trouble  with  my  hens.  They  go 
staggering  around  the  yard,  then  in  a 
short  time  their  eyes  begin  to  swell.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  that  is  contagious 
or  what  to  do  for  them.  G.  M. 

Swollen  and  running  eves  indicate 


-and  greater  weight 


CONSOLIDATED  BEEF  SCRAP  with 
PURE  DRY  YEAST  makes  extra  eggs  and 
weight.  First  great  advance  in  science 
of  poultry  feeding.  Increases  growth, 
vitality  and  profits.  Reduces  losses. 
Better  results  give  it  greater  value  to 
poultrymen.  Has  helped  break  world’s 
egg  record.  Sterilized,  sweet,  clean. 

FREE  Book  h^V.1* 

Give  your  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  send 
samples  with  copy  of  “Making  Hens 
Pay,”  by  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis — FREE. 


CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  -  -  Philadelphia 


beef  scrap 

with 


PURE  DRY  YEAST 


roup,  which  is  a  contagious  disease,  easily 
spreading  through  the  flock.  The  sick 
birds  should  be  removed  and  kept  by 
themselves  until  recovered.  The  eyes  may 
be  washed  out  several  times  daily  with 
a  solution  of  boric  acid,  one  ounce  to  the 
quart,  and  a  15  per  cent  solution  of 
argyrol,  to  be  obtained  from  the  drug¬ 
gist,  may  be  placed  in  each  eye,  two  or 
three  drops  sufficing,  once  daily  after 
they  have  been  cleaned  out  with  the 
boric  acid.  Itoup  is  a  difficult  disease  to 
cure  and  may  easily  be  carried  over  from 
season  to  season,  making  itself  evident 
when  the  weather  becomes  cold  and  wet 
in  the  Fall.  M.  B.  D. 


Blackhead 

I  have  a  flock  of  turkeys  about  three 
months  old,  and  they  are  dying  on  an 
average  of  one  turkey  a  day.  At  first 
they  got  drowsy  and  weak,  rather  dark 
around  the  head.  Sometimes  they  live 
for  a  week  after  the  first  symptoms  and 
sometimes  only  a  day.  I  find  the  liver 
affected  in  every  case,  sometimes  full  of 
yellow  spots,  and  sometimes  almost  en¬ 
tirely  yellow,  swollen  and  hard.  Is  this 
blackhead?  B.  w. 

New  York. 


J  SPROUTED  OAmk 

Oats  sprouted  In  warm  vapor  make/ 
a  most  nutritious,  delicious,  and  / A 
easily  digested  green  feed  that/ 
produces  great  egg  yields.^ 

With  tne  original  well  known, 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
GRAIN  SPROUTER 

You  get  eggs  all  winter  when 
prices  are  highest.  The  Sprouter 
is  a  money  maker.  Sizes  25  to  2,000 
hens.  Free  Bulletin,  “Sprouted  Oat«^ 
and  Eggs."  Ask  for  Incubator  Catalog.  Address 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO.  78  Front  St..C,olfax.Ia. 


Poultry  Advocate !  ™  25c 

Our  34th  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  year’s  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  4  full  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Yes,  this  is  evidently  blackhead,  and 
if  any  one  can  tell  you  how  to  check  or 
cure  it,  I  am  not  that  one.  A  preventive 
or  a  cure  has  long  been  sought  by  scien¬ 
tific  investigators  and  numerous  reme¬ 
dies  have  been  suggested  by  unscientific 
ones,  but  the  disease  continues  to  carry 
off  a  large  proportion  of  the  poults 
hatched  each  year.  Powdered  ipecac  has 
been  though  by  some  investigators  to  be 
the  long-sought  cure,  but  apparently  is 
not  sustaining  the  credit  at  first  given  it. 
Powdered  catechu  has  also  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  preventive  and  one  or  the 
other  of  these,  if  administered  early  and 
continuously,  promises  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  that  I  know  of  ;  the  promise  is  not 
such,  however,  that  I  feel  at  all  justified 
in  waxing  enthusiastic  over  the  probable 
outcome  if  they  are  given.  M.  B.  d. 


End  Losses 
From  Lice! 

When  setting  hens  are  dusted 
with  Pratts  powdered  lice  killer 
the  baby  chicks  do  not  have  lice. 
Not  a  bird  in  your  flock  has  to 
have  lice  or  mites.  Not  one  of 
them  will  have,  if  you’ll  just 
use  Pratts.  The  powder  knocks 
lice  if  you  mix  it  in  the  dust 
bath.  Use  the  salve  on  the 
birds’  bodies,  or  the  ointment 
on  chicks’  heads.  And  Pratts 
red  mite  special  will  put  the 
same  swift  end  to  those  pests. 

There  are  two  important  reasons 
for  using  Pratts,  and  not  just 
any  lice  killer.  First,  because 
Pratts  is  non-poisonous.  Second, 
it  has  no  filler,  it's  all  killer,  and 
therefore  the  most  economical. 

At  60,000  dealers.  FREE  :  valu¬ 
able  illustrated  Poultry  book — 
write  Pratt  Food  Co.,  254 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Sold  and  guaranteed  by 

Seed,  feed  and  poultry 
supply  dealers  everywhere 


Strong,  Sturdy  Leghorn 
and  Rhode  Island  Red 

CHICKS 

from  the  best  strain  in  existence.  No  better 
at  any  price;  parents  raised  on  my  o-'n 
model  farm.  February  March  and  April  de¬ 
livery  at  8840  a  100.  Limited  number  to  be 
sold.  10%  down;  balance  thr$©  days  before 
delivery.  Order  now  and  be  assured  of  some¬ 
thing  better  in  chick  line  than  youevor  saw. 
Bank  reference — inspection  invited. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE 
R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


Leghorn  Breeders,  ATTENTION ! 

Pure  Hollywood  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  from 
hens  with  records  of  220  eggs  or  more,  including  the 
winning  pens  from  Stores  luying  contests  seasons  of 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  ever  entered 
at  this  contest,  mated  to  pedigreed  male  birds  from 
304  312  and  328  egg  dams.  Price,  $7.50;  $10.00  and  $15.00 
each.  Satisfaction  or  money  buck.  Can  furnish  breed¬ 
ings  liens,  trios  and  pens  of  this  breeding  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  ;  pedigrees  furnished. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 


Production  Bred  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  high  production  31  years.  New  York  State 
Certified,  7  years.  Trapnested,  pedigree  hatched,  4 
years.  Our  breeding  standard  is  long  lived  liens,  4to 
a  lbs.,  chalk  white  eggs,  24  to  28  oz.,  per  dozen,  two 
hundred  or  more  peryear.  Breedersfree  from  impor¬ 
tant  breed  defects.  Fifteen  hundred  layers.  Three 
thousand  wing  banded  chickens  from  proven  parents 
farm  reared  annually.  Stock  for  sale.  Circular. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  33,  Trumantburg,  N.Y. 


P*  TJ  Xj  Ij  E  T  S 

Bred  for  egg  production  from  my  contest“IN-GOLD  ” 
strain,  S.  0.  W.  Leghorn  stock.  Won  2nd  place  at 
Ottawa,  3rd  at  Storrs,  1921,  Also  other  high  show¬ 
ings.  A  postal  for  prices  and  description. 

OTSEGO  LEGHORN  FARM  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.Y. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

April  and  May  Pullels  ?nTf,a7/ 

stock,  #1.50  to  $82.25,  according  to  age  and  ma¬ 
turity.  Penny  &  Gordon,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


SC.  Brown  &  Eng.  W.  Leghorns.  332-egg.  Trapnested. 
•  Pedigreed  stock.  Cat.  VERfl  FULTON,  B-98,  Gallipots,  Ohio 


BARGAIN  CATALOG 
y«inmmkmmr 

Just 


send 
your 
name 


Get 

it  now! 

Crammed 
full  of  informa 
tion  &  offers 

of  all  kinds  of  complete 

RADIO  SETS, 

Parts  and  Accessories 

including  everything  need¬ 
ed  to  construct  the  popular 

“Knock-Out”  Sets  _ 

developed  and  approved  by  tr 

Kadi  >  BroadcaHt  magazine,  V  CTy 

published  by  Doubleday,  Page  ±  „  V 

&  Cj. --anything  you  may  need  ITltCTCStlTl  g  l 

to  build  or  equip  any  pet.  You  will  enjoy  dealing  here. 
FWP"*  d  a-eaify  to  d?  business  with  us,  for  this  To  “The 
Radio  House  of  Friendly  Service  All  gooda  offered 
flubject  to  examination  and  approval.  No  money  in  advance. 
Quick  shipment.  Wo  pay  transportation  unywhere  in  U.  S. 
SatiRfaetxon  or  money  back.  Your  queHtiona  answered  free. 
/a  j  •?.  wonderful  catalog— you  need  it— write  today  I 
(Ana  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  add  the  name  of  one  or  more 
mends  you  believe  will  soon  want  radio  goods  ?  Thank  you!) 

jhpiftv  Mail  Order  House 

Dept. 0-618  106  Liberty  St.,  N.Y.C. 


Tninnrno  M°ney  counts.  Better  prices — b<-t- 
1  K  A  l  r  F  K  \  ter  grading — reliable  quotations 
I  1  Ini  1  LI  1  O  means  mure  money.  Wo  need  your 

lists,  tags,  etc.  O.  FERRIS  S.  CO.,  Dept.  II.  Chatham,  N.Y. 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ANn  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ”  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  island,  N.Y. 

sale  500  April  Hatched  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Well  developed.  From  lie.Tvy  laying  strains. 

Tarbell  Farms  -  Smithvillo  Flats,  N-  Y. 

Barron-Wyckoff Leghorn  Pullets  t-“?  ge.ldSnik 

Dandies.  $  1  .545  each  Wm.  D.  Seldol,  HI  ran  berry  Hldge,  l'n. 

DT  TT  f  T7''T'C  S.O.  W.Leghorns, 
f  1  J  1  j\  jV.  I  fN  Young  strain,  April 
A  ^  ^  hatched,  free  range 

grown,  S2  each.  About  ready  to  lay,  $2  25  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N  J. 

600  marm  a  fAPR,L  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  pen  45  leading  New  York  State  contest. 
Also  300  March-April  Rock  Pullets,  Cockerels. 

Jules  F.  Francois  Weslhampton  Beach,  L.  1.  N.Y. 

sale  Three  Hundred  Cockerels,  White  Leghorns 

Grade  A,  Puritan  Springs  Farm’s  Strain,  230-267  Egg.  $S£ 
each.  Improve  your  strain  with  thnse  birds. 

Mount  Kemble  Poultry  Farm  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Good  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

881  each.  8895  hundred.  A  few  in-own  Leghorns, 
same  price.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS  Hillsdale.  New  York 

S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  For  Sale  noffywVod 

strains.  Fr>ciange  stock.  Ready  to  lay,®  $2.50. 
Selected  Cockerels.  ®  #».  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Elmvlew  Farm  0.  II.  IMLNEIl  Now  Havon,  Vermont 

sau  1,500  ?'0mmlS  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  April  3  and  28tli.  Free  Range  and  no  culls. 

CL  EAR  VIE  W  POULTRY  FARM,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y- 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  »^\e^yHNrs; 

E.  R.  HUMMER  -  Fronchtown,  N.  J. 

200  S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Pullets  rT‘r  l£bch’ 

Clover  Leaf  Poultry  Farm  LaFargevllle,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  100  April  Hatched  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Bred  from  our  own  trap-nested  hens.  81.76  each. 
WERNER  BROTHERS  -  Mt.  Marion.  N.  Y. 

S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  •£ 

E.  P.  Baldwin  -  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 

S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Large,  vigorous  pullets,  $2  each.  NEIL  M0HT0H,  Oroton,  JN.Y. 

For  Sale-levoramundrod  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets 

and  a  few  selected  breeding  cockerels,  hatched  May  4th 
All  from  accredited  stock  and  high  producers, 

A.  R.  Wilkinson  -  Lyme  Center,  New  Hampshire 

R  I  Rorlc  f’,>ci£s.  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Fine  quality. 

I\.l.  nCUb  (  Jheap.  S.  BOWDEN,  Box  195,  Mun. field,  O- 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Pullets,  3  mos.  old,  883;  laying,  885  and  886. 
.Sold  on  approval. 

TWIN  PINE  HENNEKY  Marlboro,  N.  J. 

Iptqpu  Rlanlr  Giant  cockl’s.  Earlybirds.  $3.60 

JUI  oUj  DldUKUIdlU  and  $4.50.  BLAUVKLT,  llolmdel,  V  J. 

GEESE-White  Chinese 

apiece.  Leslie  Brundage  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Toulouse  Geese  cSttaVt*®Y.MANH.e 

Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

-  Genuine  Army  Morse  Cover  or  Stable  Blanket  _ 

The  outside  of  the  horse  cover  or  stable  blanket  is  made  of  waterproof  brown  cotton  duck,  lined  with  a 
strong,  heavy  blanket  material,  extending  from  under  the  hern  to  the  edges.  Size,  about  7ii  inches  at 
bottom;  04  inches  at  top  ;  depth  of  neck,  35%  inches;  depth  of  back  end  33  inches.  Two  surcingles,  each 
3  inches  wide,  strongly  stitched  and  reinforced.  It  is  the  genuine  article— strong,  durable, 
warm  and  will  tit  any  fair  sized  horse.  Buy  the  real  thing  and  order  a  few  blankets  while  the 
supply  lasts.  You  w  ill  never  duplicate  them  again  at  the  price  we  are  offering  them  to  you. 

Weiglit,9  pounds.  Shipping  weight,  10  pounds . 


Brand  New 
(J.  S.  Army  McClellan 
Saddles  9fZ7S 

WITH  STEEL  STIRRUPS  **  each 
WITH  WOODEN  STIR  9*7  5  0 

.  leach 

Shipping  weight,  25  lbs. 


Unused  Double  Rein 
and  Double  $<>25 
Bit  Bridles 

Get  together  with  your  neighbors 

and  Order  a  Hale,  Con-  <tC%  ■%  A 
tnlitlng  10  lilankelw  at  ***  ” 

the  \\  bolenale  Price  of  **each 


Note— We  Pay  No  For¬ 
warding  Charges. 


All  goods  guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented  or  money  refunded 


Send  checks  or  money 
orders  t^>  Dept.  NR. 


J.  SILVERMAN  &  BROS.,  INC.,  594  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

As  you  have  in  the  past  rendered  us  a 
great  service  we  are  going  to  take  the 
privilege  to  ask  for  another.  At  the 
Monroe  County  Fair  at  Stroudsburg, 
Sept.  1-5,  tickets  were  given  away  by  the 
United  Realty  Company,  205-207  Easton 
National  Bank  Building,  Easton,  Pa., 
saying  they  were  giving  a  lot  away  to  the 
lucky  ones  or  one.  Yesterday  I  received 
a  letter  saying  I  could  have  a  lot  if  I 
came  down.  Lot  was  in  Palmer  Town¬ 
ship.  I  went  yesterday  afternoon  to  of¬ 
fice  and  saw  lots,  took  me  there  in  auto, 
a  ride  out  of  Wilson  Borough,  lot  20x115 
ft.,  and  then  one  cannot  build  within 
five  feet  of  each  end,  leaves  10  ft.  I 
must  pay  $49.  Value  of  lot  $300.  They 
tried  to  sell  me  a  double  lot,  one  for  $49 
(which  I  won)  other  for  $350  or  wanted 
$400.  I  finally  decided  to  pay  them  $49 
for  one  lot,  have  given  check  for  $25  and 
balance  to  be  paid  when  deed  is  delivered. 
After  sleeping  on  it,  I  consider  it  a 
fraud.  (You  cannot  build  on  10  ft.)  Do 
you  know  anything  about  them?  L.  L.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  statement  of  the  subscriber  is  all 
we  want  to  know  of  the  United  Realty 
Company.  This  scheme  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  real  estate  fakers  for  years, 
and  has  been  exposed  in  these  columns 
many  times.  We  doubt  that  the  lot  this 
person  purchased  for  $49  and  alleged  to 
be  worth  $300,  will  sell  to  anyone  fa¬ 
miliar  with  values  in  the  neighborhood 
at  the  seemingly  low  price  of  $49  with¬ 
out  the  restrictions.  The  restrictions 
that  the  owner  cannot  build  within  5  ft. 
of  either  side  makes  the  lot  valueless  for 
building  purposes.  Some  fair  officials  are 
very  lax  in  allowing  sharpers  of  this 
sort  operating  on  the  fair  grounds. 

T  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  some  time,  and  have  read  how  you 
have  helped  others  out.  so  I  am  writing 
to  state  to  you  that  I  bought  an  auto 
knitter  which,  of  course,  is  no  good.  I 
paid  $50  for  it.  I  would  like  you  to  get 
my  money  for  me.  E.  T.  V. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  does  not  answer  our  let¬ 
ters  in  the  subscriber’s  behalf.  Instead 
of  the  pretty  story  told  in  the  firm’s  ad¬ 
vertisements  this  woman  is  out  $50,  and 
has  a  machine  which  she  cannot  use. 

Windsor,  Ontario,  Sept.  26.— Wallace 
R.  Campbell,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  in  a  formal  statement  is¬ 
sued  today  denied  the  company  had  sanc¬ 
tioned  a  scheme  of  a  New  York  broker¬ 
age  concern  which  is  advising  the  public 
to  buy  “American  units,”  or  fractional 
shares,  of  the  concern  at  $6  a  unit. 

After  stating  that  the  company  did 
not  recommend  trading  in  the  shares  of 
the  company,  Mr.  Campbell’s  statement 
said  : 

“We  do  emphatically  recommend 
against  the  purchase  of  fractional 
shares,  for  the  reason  that  the  price 
quoted  is  proportionately  in  excess  of  the 
market  value  of  full  shares,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  as  this  company  does  not  issue  its 
shares  in  any  denomination  less  than  one 
share,  there  is  no  provision  for  represen¬ 
tation  of  these  fractional  shares  in  any 
general  shareholders’  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany.” 

Mr.  Campbell  went-  on  to  explain  that 
on  the  'basis  of  the  market  value  of  a 
full  share,  about  $4.40  or  $4.50  would 
be  about  the  value  of  1  per  cent,  of  a 
share.  The  shares  have  a  book  value  of 
$375. 

The  above  dispatch  comfirms  the  ad¬ 
vice  we  printed  several  weeks  ago  re¬ 
garding  the  efforts  of  W.  C.  Montanye  & 
Co.,  15  Broad  St.,  New  York  City  to 
sell  the  so-called  “American  units”  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada  at  a 
price  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  market 
price  of  the  shares. 

I  am  sending  one  of  the  latest  notices 
from  the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Co., 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  Doesn’t  this  look  as 
if  they  are  trying  to  get  a  last  bite? 
Some  around  here  have  stock  which  they 
consider  lost.  Would  you  advise  them 
to  make  another  donation,  and  send  them 
the  amount  they  ask  for?  It  looks  as 
though  the  outfit  is  in  a  very  bad  fix 
financially.  E.  s. 

New  York. 

That  the  Carbide  Company  is  in  bad 
shape  financially  is  freely  admitted  by  the 
protective  committee.  The  appeal  for 
more  money  from  stockholders  is  for  the 


purpose  of  preventing  a  forced  sale  of  the 
property  to  satisfy  creditors.  There  is 
a  mortgage  of  $60,000  on  the  property 
and  a  floating  debt  of  $20,000,  including 
past  due  taxes.  The  protective  commit¬ 
tee  state  in  the  circular  that  approxi¬ 
mately  50  per  cent  of  the  money  paid 
into  the  company  by  the  stockholders  went 
into  the  pockets  of  the  stock  salesmen. 
How  can  any  business  enterprise  hope  to 
succeed  under  such  a  handicap?  We  were 
confident  of  this  situation  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  stock  was  sold  from  the 
start,  but  could  not  prove  it.  The  com¬ 
mittee  rather  apologized  for  retaining 
Samuel  Null  as  president  of  the  company 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  the  only  man 
connected  with  the  company  who  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  business !  In  this  con¬ 
nection  we  would  suggest  that  the  di¬ 
rectors  might  secure  the  services  of  the 
originator  of  the  get-rich-quick  stock 
selling  scheme  —  Mr.  George  A.  Strom- 
blad. 

“Throwing  good  money  after  bad”  is 
always  a  risky  proposition,  and  without 
questioning  the  good  intentions  and  hon¬ 
est  purposes  of  the  individuals  who  form 
this  committee,  it  is  particularly  so  in  this 
case.  We  can  see  no  prospect  of  re¬ 
establishing  an  enterprise  that  has  been 
looted  for  years  by  two  get-rich-quick 
promotion  pirates. 

The  Liberty  Automobile  Service 
League,  Inc.,  1674  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  is  selling  automobile  insurance 
among  the  farmers.  Will  you  advise  me 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  reliable  concern, 
or  whether  this  is  another  case  of  fraud 
being  perpertrated  on  the  farmers? 

SULLIVAN  AND  ULSTER  FARM  BUREAU. 

New  York. 

Once  more  we  desire  to  advise  the 
farming  public  that  the  Liberty  Automo¬ 
bile  Service  League  above  referred  to  is 
not  selling  automobile  insurance.  The 
agents  are  selling  a  “service  contract” 
and  when  sold  as  “insurance”  it  is  a 
fraud.  We  have  a  number  of  times 
analyzed  these  “service  contracts”  and 
can  see  nothing  to  them  but  an  easy 
money  scheme  for  the  promoters.  Lib¬ 
erty  Automobile ,  Service  League  is  not 
listed  in  Bradstreets,  from  which  it  is 
fair  to  assume  the  concern  has  no  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility. 

When  I  was  a  young  girl  I  used  to 
hear  people  say  they  worked  for  the 
“pure  love  of  it.”  After  a  while  I  began 
to  think  they  did  not  mean  what  they 
said.  I  wondered  why  they  took  money 
for  their  work.  After  I  was  a  few  years 
older  I  saw  that  the  people  who  said 
they  worked  for  the  “pure  love  of  it” 
were  more  anxious  to  get  the  money  than 
those  who  worked  for  money  and  never 
pretended  to  work  for  anything  else.  I 
have  held  to  this  belief  up  to  within  a 
year  but  I  am  glad  to  admit  that  the 
people  who  work  on  The  R.  N.-Y.  come 
nearer  to  working  for  the  “pure  love  of 
it”  than  anyone  that  I  have  ever  heard 
of  in  my  life  before.  How  you  can  give 
so  much  good  reading  and  good  advice 
and  such  a  good  paper  for  so  little  T 
fail  to  see.  but  I  hope  your  reward  will 
be  all  that  you  could  wish,  for  the  great 
good  you  have  done  and  are  still  doing. 

New  Hampshire.  I.  a. 

To  be  permanently  successful  all  in¬ 
dustry  must  support  itself,  and  in  our 
modern  system  money  is  the  instrument 
of  exchange.  The  one  great  duty  of  the 
worker,  however,  is  the  perfection  of  his 
art.  Money  is  a  necessary  means,  but 
if  it  be  made  the  objective  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  art,  no  matter  how  great 
the  wealth,  the  result  is  failure.  The 
worker  must  live,  and  money  or  its  equi¬ 
valent  is  a  factor  in  living,  but  the  real 
joy  of  service  comes  only  to  those  who 
love  the  work.  Our  good  friends  are 
prone,  however,  to  overlook  their  own 
part  in  the  making  of  this  paper.  No 
amount  of  money  could  make  a  paper  of 
this  type.  The  farmer’s  pride  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  it,  his  friendship  for  it,  and 
his  co-operation  to  make  it,  are  all  fea¬ 
tures  of  it.  We  must  all  live  by  our  art, 
but  in  addition  the  paper  is  safely  finan¬ 
ced  for  the  present  and  the  future,  and 
aside  from  this  we  do  love  the  work. 


A  bright  little  girl,  aged  four,  and  her 
brother,  aged  six,  were  spending  the  night 
with  their  aunt.  When  bedtime  came  the 
aunt  asked  them  how  they  said  their 
prayers.  The  little  girl  answered :  “Some¬ 
times  I  say  them  on  muddy’s  knees  and 
sometimes  to  the  side  of  the  bed.”  “And 
how  about  you,  little  boy?”  asked  the 
aunt.  “Oh,  I  don’t  need  to  pray.  I  sleep 
with  daddy.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


“A  railroad  man’s 
railroad” 


FROM  the  ranks,  New  York  Central  men  rise  by 
merit  through  positions  of  greater  and  greater 
responsibility. 


Ability,  industry  and  character  are  the  sole  tests  of 
promotion,  and  they  are  applied  all  the  way  up  the 
ladder  to  the  highest  executive  positions. 


Because  of  the  rigid  application  of  this  democratic 
process  of  selection,  the  New  York  Central  has  built 
up  a  morale  that  railroad  men  throughout  the  country 
regard  as  a  model. 


New  York  Central  standards  of  public  service  have 
been  developed  on  the  solid  foundation  of  individual 
opportunity. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


Boston  salbany-michigan  central-big  four  -  Pittsburgh  &lake  erie 

AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 
Qeneral  Offices — 466  Lexington  Ave„  New  York 
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FAf&OUS 


SPREADER 


The  body  is  like  the  finest  wagon  box 
with  side  braces  and  heavy  top  sill 
reinforced  by  steel  strip. 

New  rolling  axle  allows  body  to  re¬ 
main  level  as  wheels  go  over  rough 
ground — prevents  binding. 

Front  axle  is  automobile  type  and  is 
tied  to  rear  axle  by  heavy  steel  reach. 


Beater  bar  is  a  stout  steel  angle  with 
teeth  inserted  through  one  side  of 
angle  and  hot  riveted  to  other. 

Distributor  has  heavy  six  cornered 
steel  blades  which  cannot  slip  or 
loosen  on  their  big  square  shaft. 

All  working  parts  held  rigidly  by 
channel  steel  side  pieces  and  heavy 
steel  arch. 


SI 


Valuable  book  on  manure  FREE 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co,,  Bellevue,  O. 
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Intestinal  Worms  in  Fowls 

What  is  the  cause  and  remedy  for 
worms  in  fowls  and  chickens?  They  are 
in  the  blind  gut,  and  are  thin  and  long 
like  a  needle  or  fine  wire.  I  have  fount 
them  in  young  chicks  two  to  three  months 
old,  and  once  in  last  year’s  fowls.  Birds 
have  a  range  of  an  acre  or  more.  There 
is  a  brook  on  the  lower  side,  and  that 
causes  more  or  less  wet,  but  the  upper 
part  runs  from  light  loam  to  sand.  Last 
Fall  it  was  limed  and  plowed,  and  seeded, 
but  they  soon  make  it  bare  on  the  upper 
part ;  the  rest  is  always  green.  The.  house 
is  16x30,  cement,  floor,  and  is  kept  clean. 
It  is  sprayed  with  a  good  disinfectant, 
also  the  roosts  are  oiled  with  oil  from 
the  car.  As  far  as  I  can  see  the  birds 
are  kept  better  than  most  flocks.  As 
my  chickens  grow  I  remove  the  old  to 
other  quarters  and  the  young  take  the 
place.  My  brooder  is  stationary,  but  the 
yard  dirt  is  removed  each  season  and 
new  earth  put  in  its  place.  I  have  200 
or  more  in  that  run  now,  after  the  broil¬ 
ers  are  all  removed.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
tell  the  cause.  I  have  all  good  stock  and 
the  oldest  has  started  to  lay,  but  the  ones 
I  have  killed  mope  and  get  thin  and  I 
suppose  would  soon  die.  There  are  other 
places  near  here  where  they  have  the 
same  trouble  and  have  lost  lots  by  death. 
All  drinking  pans  are  washed  and  fresh 
water  in  them  every  day,  and  feeding 
troughs  for  mash  are  also  kept  clean. 

Middletown,  Conn.  w.  M.  c. 

Intestinal  worms  of  fowls  are  spread 
by  the  picking  up  their  eggs  or  worms 
themselves  that  have  passed  from  the  di¬ 
gestive  tract  of  infected  fowls.  In  view 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  such  parasites 
multiply,  it  is  not  strange  that  large 
flocks  may  become  infested  from  a  single 
source  or  that  infestation  sometimes  be¬ 
comes  so  serious  as  to  make  a  flock  un¬ 
profitable  through  lack  of  thrift.  A 
small  number  of  intestinal  worms  in 
fowls  seem  to  do  little  harm,  but  too 
large  a  number  may  produce  serious  con¬ 
sequences.  Where  a  flock  becomes  badly 
infested  the  tobacco  treatment  may  be 
used  to  reduce  the  number  of  worms  and 
keep  the  trouble  in  check.  For  each  100 
birds,  one  pound  of  finely  cut  tobacco 
stems  are  steeped  for  two  hours  in  enough 
water  to  cover.  Liquor  and  stems  are 
then  mixed  with  moist  mash  and  fed  in 
mid-afternoon  to  fowls  fasted  since  the 
previous  day.  Several  hours  later,  one 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  is  mixed  with  about 
three  quarts  of  moist  mash  and  fed  where 
each  bird  will  get  its  share.  Good  to¬ 
bacco  should  be  used  and  worms  and 
eggs  that  are  passed  should  be  removed 
or  so  protected  that  re-infestation  will 
not  quickly  occur  from  their  being  picked 
up.  M.  B.  I). 


Feeding  Hens  and  Pigeons 

What  should  I  feed  my  flock  of  20 
hens?  I  am  now  feeding,  morning,  3  lbs. 
prepared  feed,  evening,  2  lbs.  scratch 
feed,  14  lb.  bran.  Would  this  do  for  an 
egg-laying  hem?  They  also  have  grit  and 
charcoal  before  them  all  the  time.  I 
also  keep  a  few  pigeons  and  do  not  know 
just  the  right  thing  to  feed  them. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.  j.  h.  m. 

The  scratch  feed  is  best  fed  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  giving  a  little  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  day's 
whole  grain  ration,  the  rest  at  night.  The 
20  hens  will  probably  eat  from  a  quart 
to  a  quart  and  a  half  per  day.  The  mash 
may  be  kept  always  before  them,  dry.  If 
you  have  no  dry  mash  hopper,  you  can 
feed  it  in  an  open  box  of  any  size,  or  a 
jar,  cutting  a  piece  of  large  mesh  hard¬ 
ware  cloth  to  fit  loosely  in  the  box  or  jar 
and  laying  this  upon  the  top  of  the  mash. 
The  hens  will  eat  the  mash  through  the 
meshes  of  the  wire  and  that  will  follow 
the  feed  down  as  it  is  consumed,  keeping 
the  hens  from  scratching  it  out  and  wast¬ 
ing  it.  A  good  commercial  mash,  such 
as  you  are  feeding,  is  all  right  and  you 
can  feed  either  a  commercial  scratch  feed 
or  cracked  corn  and  wheat  in  about  equal 
quantities.  Where  only  20  fowls  are  kept, 
the  labor  of  buying  and  mixing  one’s  own 
feeds  is  hardly  worth  while.  Pigeons  are 
fed  upon  hard  grains,  like  corn,  wheat, 
hulled  oats,  Kaffir  corn,  Canadian  peas, 
etc.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  all  of 
these  grains ;  such  as  are  available  may 
be  used.  Ready-mixed  grains  may  be 
purchased  for  feeding  pigeons.  They 
should  always  have  fresh  water  before 
them,  grit  and  some  green  food. 

M.  B.  D. 


Wanted— Cider  Apples 


in  car  load  lots.  State  price. 

John  R.  Curtis,  Port  0hnter.N,T. 


flidor  Proco  ninth  AI1  sizes-  Benzoate  of  Soda.  Apple 
UIUCI  riCdaUIUIII  Graters  and  supplies.  Send  for  list. 

PALMER  BROS.  Cos  Cob,  Conn 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


man  AND  WIFE  for  farm  of  about  100  acres; 

must  be  experienced,  steady  and  reliable  and 
have', a  practical  knowledge  of  general  farming 
in  all  its  details,  including .  the  breeding  and 
raising  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  chickens; 
living  quarters  and  farm  supplies  furnished 
free;  good  position  for  reliable  couple  with  or 
without  small  family;  salary  and  bonus.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant,  not  afraid  of  long  hours;  per¬ 
manent  position,  state  age,  weight,  nationality, 
wages  expected,  etc.  LONE  OAK  POULTRY 
FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  milk  and  care  for 
20  .  cows;  references  and  wages  first  letter. 
CONDOTAWA  FARM,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER  or  couple  on  general  farm; 

permanent  place  for  willing  helpers;  refer¬ 
ences  expected.  ADVERTISER  5042,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — January  1,  1025,  married  couple  for 
farm  and  boarding  house;  man  must  under¬ 
stand  gardening,  poultry;  two  cows;  woman, 
must  be  good  cook;  good  proposition  for  right 
party.  Address  BOX  205,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Couple  to  care  for  country  home  in 
Rerkshires.  Answer  ROOM  317,  Strand  Thea¬ 
ter  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — First-class  poultryman  for  private 
estate;  hard  worker,  with  ability  to  incubate, 
raise,  and  prepare  for  table  use,  all  types  of 
poultry;  wages,  $75  per  month,  board  and  room. 
Apply  to  Superintendent,  NORTHVIEW,  Mount 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  Christian  couple  to  live  in 
bouse  and  care  for  furnace,  two  horses,  and 
gasoline  water  pumping  engine,  for  Winter 
months;  no  drinking  man  need  apply.  THE 
JOHNSON’S,  Cro t on -on-Hu d son ,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 


WANTED — Single  poultryman,  need  not  be  ex¬ 
perienced  but  have  common  sense  and  quick 
to  learn.  CONDOTAWA  FARM,  Pittstown. 

N.  J. 


WANTED* — Single  lady  desires  married  couple 
with  experience  to  do  all  housework  for  all 
year  round  country  house;  Swedish  or  French 
preferred;  must  like  the  country;  excellent 
reference  essential.  BOX  221,  Washington. 
Conn. 


WANTED — Two  good  dry-hand  milkers,  $65  per 
month  and  board.  Address  OLD  FORGE 
FARM,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


WANTED— Married  man  for  dairy  farm  work; 

must  be  good  milker;  good  10-room  house, 
running  water,  usual  privileges.  ADVERTISER 
5957.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  single,  fruit  and  general 
farming;  Central  New  York  State.  E.  RA- 
BUT,  233  East  52d  St.,  New  York  City. 


RELIABLE  single  man  to  cook  on  farm. 
WEREIt,  823  Oak  St.,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


COMPETENT  woman  to  take  full  charge  of 
home  in  suburbs,  family  two  adults,  away 
all  day,  modern  house;  references  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5959,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  and  farm  hand; 

good  milker,  wages  $40  per  month  and  board. 
Call  or  address  E.  J.  CORNISH,  Cold  Spring- 
on-IIudson,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  middle-aged,  experi¬ 
enced  brooding,  raising,  fattening;  give  per¬ 
sonal  habits  and  salary  expected,  with  main¬ 
tenance.  S.  E.  HOSTETTER,  Denbigh,  Va. 


WANTED — Married  man,  general  farm  work, 
good  wages.  W.  V.  PROBASCO,  Cream 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Short  course  graduate  with  dairy 
farm  experience  for  cow  testing  association 
supervisor.  Address  EXTENSION  SERVICE, 
State  Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick, 


WANTED — Refined  couple  for  boys’  school; 

carpentering  and  relief;  woman  eook;  no  to¬ 
bacco  or  children;  salary  $150  per  month  and 
maintenance;  single  eook  considered,  $75  month; 
also  woman  for  general  supply  and  relief  $60 
per  month;  particulars,  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED— Active  single  man  who  has  had 
some  poultry  experience,  as  assistant  poultry- 
man,  on  modern  commercial  poultry  plant; 
must  be  farm-raised  and  willing  to  work  hard 
and  long  hours  for  advancement;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  required  to  start,  with 
room  and  board.  C.  S.  GREENE,  Supt.,  West- 
wood  poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y 


Wanted— Cider  Apples  in  Car  Lots 

State  Price.  F.  B.  PERKY  Fairfield,  Conn. 


Cider  Apples  Wanted 


Cider  Apples  Wanted 


Car  lots.  State  price. 

F.  T.  PALMER,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Farms 

and 

Estates 


Farm  and  Estate  Services 

Managed  and  equipped;  effici¬ 
ency  applied.  Help  furnished 
for  every  agricultural  position. 
Tenants  procured.  Proper - 
ties  listed  for  sale  and  tolease. 
Reports.  Surveys.  Accounting. 


C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  COMPANY 
( Agricultural  Engineers ) 

90  West  Street  and  140  Cedar  Street 
Phone,  Rector  6760  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

Fnr  Salp  in  fiar  I  nt«  Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 

ror  oaie  in  oar  lots  only  iI)spection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm 
month  and  board;  must  be 
CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring, 
42-M. 


work;  $00  per 
good  milker. 
N.  Y.  Phone 


WANTED — Married  man  who  understands  or¬ 
chard  work.  ADVERTISER  5909,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Christian  party  operate  poultry  on 
shares,  about  $1,500  required  for  stock;  can 
expect  profit  first  year  $3,000.  BLAUVELT. 
Holmdale,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
purebred  cattle,  producing  and  retailing  fancy 
market  milk,  construction  work,  handling  men, 
buying  and  selling;  will  furnish  high-class  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  5840,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  31,  long  successful  ex- 
perienee,  seeks  management  of  large  plant; 
present  employed.  EBERHARDT  PAIRMOUNT 
FARM,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYWOMAN  wants  position,  commercial 
or  private;  8  years’  experience;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  5949,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  specialty  Guernsey  cattle;  devel¬ 
oped  two  famous  herds;  successful  advanced 
registry  yvork;  world’s  record;  showing;  100  bac¬ 
teria  milk  production;  farm  business  develop¬ 
ment;  capacity  from  help;  record  spotless; 
American:  married;  35.  ADVERTISER  5915, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  manager  wants  position  by  Jan¬ 
uary  1  as  manager  or  foreman  of  large  com¬ 
mercial  orchards;  excellent  references,  present 
owner  has  sold  the  place:  have  had  the  short 
course  in  agriculture  and  life  experience  on 
fruit  and  general  farms;  Protestant,  married 
with  3  children;  New  Jersey  preferred  or  fur¬ 
ther  south.  ADVERTISER  5937.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

- - 

WANTED — Position  on  farm,  poultry  preferred, 
by  a  single  American;  some  experience;  New 
England  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5943,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  couple,  age  45,  would  like  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  estate;  man  experienced 
in  garden,  stock,  cows;  wife,  butter-maker, 
housework,  no  cooking.  ADVERTISER  5946, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  aged  24,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  have  had  considerable  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  references  if  necessary.  W.  C.  STIVERS, 
Sussex,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  by  experienced  and  college 
trained  man,  40,  to  manage  farm;  specialized 
in  dairy  and  farm  crops:  handle  men  economi¬ 
cally.  ADVERTISER  5948,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  seeks  position,  adults,  country; 

good  eook,  baker;  references.  ADVERTISER 
5950,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  with  girl  12,  wishes  steady 
position,  to  take  care  of  garden,  cow,  etc.; 
can  run  ear;  wife  as  working  hohsekeeper. 
ADVERTISER  5951,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  no  children;  man  under¬ 
stands  poultry  and  garden  work,  no  cow; 
wife  willing  to  do  cooking  or  housew'ork,  no 
laundry;  capable  of  taking  charge  of  gentle¬ 
man’s  country  place;  reference.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5952,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  COMPETENT  eook  and  clean,  active  house¬ 
keeper.  wants  a  position  in  a  family  where 
good  cooking  Is  appreciated;  I  am  a  widow, 
American,  no  children,  pleasant  disposition  and 
used  to  country  life;  city  or  country.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5953,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  American  desires  position  as 
driver  of  retail  milk  route;  state  Wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5960,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Farmer  desires  position  before 
March  1,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  the  poultry  industry,  a’so  farming, 
fruit  growing,  dairying,  purebred  stock,  build¬ 
ing  construction,  gardening,  etc.;  married,  no 
children;  capable,  energetic,  efficient;  results 
to  determine  salary  or  shares.  ADVERTISER 
5962,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  married  farmer  desires  position. 

all  phases,  highest  references.  ELMER  MC- 
MURTRY,  Tieonderoga,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  poultryman,  land 
and  water  fowl,  utility  or  exhibition  stock, 
capable  breeder:  married,  one  child  high  school 
age;  can  work  and  intelligently  direct;  also  con¬ 
sider  position  as  working  foreman  on  small 
place.  ADVERTISER  5963,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Poultryman,  single,  on 
estate;  wdll  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER 
5967,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  position  wanted,  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  single,  age  40;  distance  no  ob¬ 
ject.  ADVERTISER  5968,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RELIARLB  married  American,  30  years  old, 
experienced  all  farm  work,  farm  machinery 
and  tractor,  chauffeur’s  license,  would  fike  to 
Work  for  good  farmer.  JOHN  RONNER,  Val¬ 
halla,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SUITABLE  home  for  retired  business  man  or 
country  physician  in  small  village  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Washington  Go.,  N.  Y.,  for  sale  at  a 
sacrifice.  E.  C.  ROGERS,  Executor,  Hudson 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  142  acres,  in  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J.;  good  buildings,  easy  access  to 
two  railroads;  land  produces  big  crops;  will  he 
priced  to  sell.  ADVERTISER  5916,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


75  ACRES,  general  purpose  farm,  good  soil  lo¬ 
cation.  alone  or  equipped;  owner.  E.  B.  WIL¬ 
KINS,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Buy  or  rent  small  farm,  7-20  acres, 
by  November  1;  New  Jersey  or  Southern  New 
York;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  5934,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROCERY  STORE  for  sale,  situated  in  the  city 
of  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  about  85  miles  west  of 
New  York  City,  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  also  on 
Delaware  River:  not  less  than  $4,000  down. 
Enquire  of  WM.  BULLIVANT,  Owner,  39 
Orange  St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  successful  poultry  farm  and 
hatchery  near  Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton, 
Pa.;  best  markets;  1,800  layers,  6,000  chicks, 
16,000-egg  capacity:  easv  terms;  write  for 
more  d  tails.  ADVERTISER  5944,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


110-ACRE  Delaware  county,  large  house  and 
barn,  hen  houses;  running  water  to  same; 
$2,000.  ADVERTISER  5945,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  —  Truck  farm  on  Long 
Island,  30  to  40  acres,  within  40  miles  of 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  5947,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  TO  RENT  farm  stocked  and  equipped; 

have  had  life-time  experience.  ADVERTISER 
5954,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Farm  for  poultry  and  fruit:  house 
with  Improvements;  give  full  information  re¬ 
garding  all  buildings,  water  supply,  location, 
land,  kind  of  road,  distance  to  station,  grade 
and  high  school,  taxes  1923.  lowest  cash  price, 
pictures.  ADVERTISER  5955,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — -Small  commuters  farm, 
not  more  than  one  hour  from  New  York,  not 
less  than  three  acres;  seven-room  house,  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  on  good  road.  ADVERTISER 
5956,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  26  acres;  good  house, 
large  hprns,  plenty  of  fruit;  near  State  road, 
two  mi  lbs  from  city  of  Middletown,  Conn. 
LINUS  BALDWIN,  Middletown,  Conn. 


USE  OF  40  ACRES,  cultivated  land,  near 
Bethlehem,  Pa.;  15  acres  pasture,  9  acres 
Alfalfa,  stable,  barn,  4-rooin  house;  must  have 
cash  to  buy  stock  on  place;  references  and  $1,- 
500  bond  required.  ADVERTISER  5958,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


200- ACRE  Frederick  County,  Md.,  100  cultivated 
and  meadow,  100  timber,  springs  and  creek, 
good  soil,  fine  stock,  poultry,  fruit  farm,  good 
stone  house,  now  basement  barn  80x45,  spring 
house,  outbuildings;  close  to  store,  school, 
church;  $65  per  acre  for  quick  sale;  owner. 
ADVERTISER  5961,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -75-aere  dairy  and  poultry-  farm. 

9-room  house,  large  barn,  silo  filled,  good 
buildings,  \vater  and  orchard,  electric  lights, 
in  small  village;  near  school,  church  and  store: 
near  State  road.  ADVERTISER  5964,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ALL-YEAR  business,  gasoline,  lunch  and  store; 

9  rooms,  electricity,  heat,  20  acres;  $10,000. 
half  cash;  might  consider  exchange  hotel,  lake 
property  or  colonial  home.  ROUTE  3,  Box  79 
Danbury,  Conn. 


I  OR  SALE — 278-acre  dairy-poultry  farm;  1,000 
hens;  equipment  for  big  business:  stock 
crops  and  all,  $14,000.  ADVERTISER  5965, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


10-year  old  vineyard;  12-room  brown -stone 
house;  trolley  and  concrete  State  road,  mile  to 
30,000  city,  six  miles  city  line,  Philadelphia 
Pa.;  $32,000.  ADVERTISER  5966,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 206-acre  farm;  50  acres  timber;  35 
Holsteins;  17  Lakenvelders;  team,  wagons, 
sleighs,  hand  tools:  farm  machinery,  milker  100 
tons  hay.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  by  experienced  farmer, 
farm  on  State  road,  suitable  for  hoarders  and 
poultry.  JOHN  RONNER,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


Guernseys,  headed  by  a  grandson  of  Lnngwa- 
tor  Steadfast,  located  on  a  well-equipped  farm 
within  80  miles  of  New  York  City,  will  lease 
farm  and  stock  to  a  well-recommended  Ameri¬ 
can,  able  to  supply  his  own  working  capital 
for  a  nominal  rental  hut  upon  conditions  en- 
J2l»tisfa,'tor-v  operation  and  maintenance. 
ADVERTISER  5970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


can’  clover-  $7.80;  buckwheat, 
$6;  40  lbs.  clover  $5.60,  buckwheat  $5.  here; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  third  zone,  clover  $2 
buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa'. 


HONEY — Clover  extracted,  $7.80  per  00-lh.  can- 
bucKwheat,  $6;  clover  comb  honev,  $5.50  fnr 
24  sections;  buckwheat,  $4.50;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER.  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 

SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adlrondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  tile  sickroom;  excellent  girt  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

ffitart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered.  BAR¬ 
CLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


CHUNK  HONEY,  finest  quality, 
traeted.  In  same  can;  5  lbs., 
WESLEY  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


comb  and  ex- 
$1.50  prepaid. 


I*  OR  SALE — Very  reasonable,  Colt  earbide-gna 
lighting  system,  with  fixtures;  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  E.  C.  HURLRURT,  Freedom,  N  Y 


I1  OR  SALE — One  S.  I).  Blue  Hen  incubator,  con¬ 
sisting  of  14  standard  sections  rated  10,080 
eggs;  perfect  condition  with  all  equipment,  etc 
BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two 
5-lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails,  $4.25,  de¬ 
livered  into  third  zone;  buckwheat,  10c  per  pail 
less.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbrldge,  N  Y 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion:  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
F'ARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  syrup,  pure,  home-made;  price  reduced. 

$2.25  gal.  postpaid  third  zone.  HENRY  WIN 
CHELL,  Olivebridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  extra  quality. 

$2.50  per  gallon;  5-gallon  lots,  $2.35;  parcel 
post  extra;  cash  with  order.  W.  T.  ABELL. 
Moscow,  V  t. 


FOR  SALE — Rag  carpet  loom,  practically  new 
$11.  JAMES  ESTERLY,  661  State  St.,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSOX 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  bpst  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid.  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  With  order.  R.  W.  WIND 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  by  test,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.15;  10 
lbs.,  $2.10;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75  postpaid; 
60  lbs.  buckwheat,  here,  $6.  M.  E.  BALLARD 
Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


PRAIRIE  State  and  Cyphers  incubators  for 
sale.  TRAIL’S  END  POULTRY  FARM,  Gor- 
donsville,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  beets,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
hay:  carload  of  straw.  DEAN  M.  BARBEli, 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.35  gallon;  6 
gallons,  $2.15;  sugar,  pound  cakes,  30c;  sma’l 
cakes,  40c;  guaranteed  to  please.  G.  L.  HOW¬ 
ARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Electric  light  and  power  plant; 

one  kilowatt,  32  volts;  good  condition,  $190. 
MARSH  BARBER,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beets  for  cattle  and  poultry. 
GEORGE  DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — ’Man-power  bone  cutter.  G.  W. 
HERRON,  Nicholson,  Pa. 


HONEY- — Clover  extracted,  $7.80  per  00-lb.  can; 

buckwheat,  $0;  clover  comb  honey,  $5.50  for 
24  sections;  buckwheat,  $4.50;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  F'ayetteville,  N.  Y. 

i _ ; _ 

WANTED — Second-hand  bean  power  spray  out¬ 
fit;  must  be  in  good  condition;  communicate 
price  and  full  description  to  ROOM  1606,  18 
East  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 


Mobiloil 


Make  the  chart  your  guide 


Chart  of 

Recommendations 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  cars  and 
motor  trucks  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 
How  to  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 
Read  the  BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” 
Chart:  E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 

Arc.  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for 
summer  and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommenda¬ 
tion  should  be  followed  during  the  entire  period 
when  freezing  temperatures  are  experienced. 

The  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automo¬ 
tive  Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional 
advice  on  correcr  automobile  lubrication. 


some  “Alfalfa  Logic” 


Let  these  facts  aid  your  search 
for  lower  operating  costs 


NAMES  OF 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 


NO  farmer  expects  a  profitable  stand  of 
alfalfa  from  thin  or  acid  soils.  Sour 
land  may  be  all  right  for  soy  beans  and 
alsike,  but  all  wrong  for  alfalfa.  Likewise, 
the  wrong  oil  in  a  motor  will  give  results 
just  as  unsatisfactory. 

Motors  are  just  as  different  as  soils;  just 
as  different  as  live  stock.  There  isn’t  any 
problem  on  the  farm  that  requires  more 
individual  treatment  than  the  lubrication 
of  gasoline  motors.  Proper  lubrication  is 
real  economy.  Improper  lubrication  is 
added  expense. 

Just  because  the  differences  in  oils  can¬ 
not  be  seen,  do  not  be  misled  into  buying 
cheap  oils.  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of 
using  an  oil  of  wrong  body  and  character. 
Your  motor  can  tell  the  difference  in¬ 
stantly.  So  can  you — in  the  long  run.  A 
single  unnecessary  repair  bill,  one  part  pre¬ 
maturely  worn  out,  and  all  you’ve  “saved ” 
on  cheap  oil  “goes  up  in  smoke.”  Mobiloil 
is  the  cheapest  oil  at  any  price. 

Why  Correct  Lubrication 
is  the  Cheapest 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  not  a  gaso¬ 
line  by-product,  as  cheaper  oils 
nearly  always  are.  The  crude 
stock  from  which  it  is  made  is 
chosen  solely  for  its  lubricating 
quality,  not  for  its  gasoline  or 


kerosene  yield.  Every  batch  of  Mobiloil  is 
tested  to  assure  its  constant  high  standards 
and  uniformity. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company  has  special¬ 
ized  in  correct  lubrication  for  over  58 
years.  It  maintains  a  Board  of  Engineers 
— twenty-three  men  who  spend  all  their 
time  analyzing  motors  under  every  conceiv¬ 
able  operating  condition.  The  one  purpose 
of  their  work  is  to  determine  the  oil 
which  will  give  greatest  economy  in  every 
make  and  model  of  automobile,  truck,  or 
tractor. 

The  result  is  the  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Chart 
of  Recommendations.  For  the  cheapest 
lubrication  at  any  price  make  the  Chart 
your  absolute  guide.  It  is  shown  here  in  part. 
If  your  automobile,  motor  truck,  or  farm 
tractor  is  not  listed  in  this  particular  Chart, 
see  the  complete  Chart  which  hangs  on  the 
dealer’s  walls,  Or  write  our  nearest  Branch 
for  our  booklet,  “Correct  Lubrication.” 

TRACTOR  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  Lubrication  for  the 
Fordson  Tractor  is  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“BB”  in  summer  and  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter. 
The  correct  oil  for  all  other 
tractors  is  specified  in  our 
Chart.  Ask  for  it  at  your 
dealer’s. 
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Amcr.  LaFrance  (Mod. 19) 

44  All  Other  Models 

American  Six . 

Anderson . .  ♦ . . 

Apperson  (6  cyl.) . 

‘r  (8  cyl.). . 

Atlas . 

Auburn  (Mod.  6-63) . 

"  All  Other  M. 

Barley  Six. ........ 

Bethlehem . 

Buick . 

Cadillac . 

Chalmers . 

Chandler . 

Chevrolet  (Mods.  FB  ScT) 
44  AH  Other  Models 

Cleveland 

Cole.  A _ 

Coi’bia  (Det.)  (Con't  Eng.) 

44  All  Other  Models 

Commerce. . . 

Cunningham 
Dodge  Bros. . 

Dorns  (6  cyl.).. 

**  All  Other 

Dort . 

Durant  Four . 

Elcar  (4  cyl.) . 

“  .(6  cyl.) . 

Elgin.  Six . 

Fageol  Safety  Coach. 

*  (144  ton)... 

"  (2#  ton)... 

44  All  Other  Models 

Federal  Knight  (#  ton). . 

(Model  X-2) 
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A 
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*'  44  All  Other  Models  Ai 

Flint . 

Ford . 

FourWheelDrive(F.W.p.) 

Franklin . 

Gardner . . 

Hanson  Six . . . 

Haynes  (6  cyl.)... 

(12  cyl.).. 

H.C.S . 

Hudson  Super  Six. 

Hupmobile . 

Indiana  (l  ton)... 

44  (1J4  ton) . 

*  All  Other  Models 

Jewett . . 

Jordan . . 

Kelly-Springfield . 

Kline. . 

LaFayette  .  . 

Lexington  (Con’t  F.ng.). 

“  All  Other  Models 

Liberty . 

Lincoln  . 

Locomobile . . 

McFarlan . 

Marmon . 

Mason . 

Maxwell . .  . 

“  (Com’l) . 

Mercet . 

Moon  . 

Nash  Four  8c  Six . 

44  (Com’l)  (Quad.).. . 

"  All  Other  Mi 

Oakland . 

Oldsmobile  (4  cyl.)  . 

44  (Model  30) 

44  All  Other  Models 

Overland . 

Packard  (Eight) 

44  All  Other  Models 

Paige  (Con’t  Eng.) 

4‘  (Com'l) . 

44  All  Other  Models 

Peerless  (8  cyl.)  — 

Pennant  Taxi  Gab. . 

Pierce  Arrow  (2  ton) 

44  All  Other  Models 

Premier . 

Premier  Taxi  Cab. .  . . 

R.  8c  V.  Knight . 

Reo . 

Rickcnbacker . 

Rolls  Royce . 

Star. . 

Stearns-Knight . 

Stephens . 

Studebaker . 

Stutz  (4  cyl.) . 

••  .  . 

Templar . 

Westcott  (Mod.  D-48). 

44  (Mod.  60) .  . . 

44  All  Other  Models 

Willys-K  night 

Winton . 

.Yellow  Cab. . . 
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Makes  of  Engines 

When  "Used  in  Passenger  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 

(Recommendations  shown  separately  for  convenience) 


Buda  (Mods.  RU,  WU) 

A 

A 

A 

44  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
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44  (Mod.  B2). 
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44  (Mod.  12XD)... 
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44  (Mod.  B7) . 
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Transmission  and  Differential 
For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiioil“C,n 
“CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  recommended  1 
Chart  available  at  all  dealers. 
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WINTER  VACATION— I  think  J.  E. 
K.  inquiring  about  farming  both  ends 
of  the  country,  page  996,  would  bet¬ 
ter  farm  one  end  of  the  country  well, 
while  nature  is  with  him ;  then  shut 
up  shop  and  spend  the  three  or  four  months  in  the 
off  season,  as  a  vacation  in  the  other  end  of  the 
country.  I  think  to  the  northern  farmer  there  is 
no  place  quite  equal  to  Florida  for  spending  a  Win¬ 
ter  vacation,  and  to  the  Florida  farmer  the  North 
looks  good  when  apples  and  peaches  are  in  season. 
Winter  before  last  I  went  to  Florida  with  the  idea 
of  looking  into  the  possibilities  of  Winter  farming 
there.  The  ocean  bathing  was  great.  The  sunshine, 
the  warmth,  the  balmy  breezes  were  tine.  No  water 
pipes  freezing,  no  stoves  and  furnaces  for  which  to 
chop  wood  or  buy  coal;  no  snow,  slush,  mud  or  dirt 
to  drive  the  flivver  through  after  necessary  groceries. 
Fine!  But  how  about  the  Winter  farming? 

VARYING  CONDITIONS.  —  Well,  farming  is 
much  the  same  in  principle  and  in  results  in  Florida 
as  in  the  North.  Occasionally  one  bumps  into  a 
farmer  who  has  accumulated  quite  a  little  property 
and  money.  There  are  lots  of  them  who  have  made 
a  living  and  raised  a  nice  family.  Then,  there  are 
the  failures,  men  too  poor  to  farm  properly,  farm¬ 
ing  land  that  is  too  poor,  or  too  far  from  markets, 
or  not  suited  to  the  crops  raised.  Florida  has  more 
than  its  share  of  poor  land.  The  proven  land  close 
to  markets  is  high  in  price,  and  scarce.  When  such 
land  is  bought  it  must  he  worked  to  the  limit  every 


month  that  the  markets  will  take  the  product,  to 
make  it  pay.  Examples  of  such  land  are  the  San¬ 
ford  and  Bradentown  sections,  noted  for  their  let¬ 
tuce  and  celery;  or  the  Planty  City  .section,  noted  as 
the  place  where  the  bulk  of  Winter  strawberries  are 
produced.  One  thousand  dollars  an  acre  is  not  an 
uncommon  price  for  land  in  such  sections.  The  good 
land  of  Florida  that  can  be  bought  reasonably  is  so 
far  from  the  railroads,  roads,  or  waterways  that 
only  a  true  pioneer  would  buy  it  if  he  had  to  work 
or  live  on  it. 

HARD.  LUCK.— The  citrus  industry  of  Florida  is 
subject  to  the  same  kind  of  bump  from  the  markets 
that  the  apple  growers  or  the  peach  growers  of  the 
North  get.  This  season  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  with  a  small  grapefruit  grove  had  T,- 
200  boxes  of  fruit  which  netted  him  12% 
cents  a  box.  The  same  man  grew  some  tomatoes. 
They  were  beautiful.  The  market  was  strong,  $2 
to  $4  per  crate  at  the  packing  house.  lie  was  due 
to  clean  up  some  money  on  the  crop.  There  must 
have  been  5,000  crates  in  the  field,  lie  picked  500  of 
them.  Then  came  a  rainy  day,  a  warm,  muggy  night. 
The  fruit  spotted  and  turned  brown  almost  over 
night — nail  head  rust  had  hit  the  field,  and  not  an¬ 
other  crate  did  he  pick !  His  loss  was  between 
$1,100  and  $1,200  on  the  crop.  I  was  talking  with  a 
lad  who  had  come  from  Illinois.  He  and  his  father 
brought  some  money  with  them.  The  first  Winter 
they  attempted  to  grow  some  tomatoes,  but  failed 
to  fertilize  properly  and  lost  out.  The  second  Win¬ 


ter  they  tried  again,  and  succeeded  in  growing  a 
nice  crop;  but  just  before  they  were  ready  to  pick, 
a  frost  hit  them.  They  were  too  poor  to  get  back 
North. 

ANOTHER  SIDE — On  the  other  hand  we  visited 
Mr|  Hartman  and  his  26-acre  farm  near  Miami.  He 
was  originally  a  Pennsylvania  farmer,  but  is  very 
much  wedded  to  Florida.  Ilis  articles  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  time  to  time.  We  saw  liis 
fields  red  with  berries  in  February.  When  there, 
he  was  selling  his  fruit  for  57c  per  quart,  getting 
the  same  for  four  quarts  as  we  received  for  a  crate 
or.  our  crop  here  in  South  Jersey  this  year.  ’  In  three 
seasons,  he  told  us,  he  had  netted  $42,000  from  the 
sale  of  strawberries,  and  doesn’t  plant  much  over 
half  of  his  26-acre  farm  each  season.  That’s  a  good 
record  for  a  farmer  in  any  State,  or  in  any  line  of 
farming;  but  he  doesn’t  rush  North  in  the  Summer, 
he  stays  right  there  to  grow  his  plants  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Winter.  We  also  visited  a  man  from  South 
Jersey,  who,  in  the  Miami  tomato  section  is  known 
as  the  “Tomato  King.”  He  told  us  that  Ills  record 
for  the  18  years  he  had  beeu  in  the  tomato  business 
was  as  follows:  Two  years  in  which  he  just  broke 
even;  one  year  in  which  he  went  behind  about  $1,- 
100;  and  the  other  15  in  which  lie  had  got  ahead, 
one  year  to  the  tune  of  $30,000,  and  another  year 
$18,000.  lie  has  100  acres,  and  farms  about  one- 
tliird  of  it  in  tomatoes  as  an  early  Spring  crop  each 
year.  The  other  two-thirds  of  his  land  rests.  He 
had  tried  the  berry  business  but  couldn’t  make  any 
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money  ut  it.  Mr.  Hartman  had  tried  the  tomato 
■business,  hut  couldn’t  make  a  go  of  that.  So  it  goes. 
Get  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  hooked  up 
to  the  right  crop  or  combination  of  crops,  and  there 
is  success.  By  the  way,  the  “Tomato  King”  comes 
very  near  to  farming  both  ends  of  the  country,  as 
he  has  relatives  here  who  plant  the  Livingston  Globe 
tomato  here,  and  he  comes  North  to  save  the  seed 
from  them,  and  has  built  up  a  reputation  for  good 
seed  of  that  variety  in  the  South  Florida  tomato 
section. 

WINTER  MANAGEMENT. — Now,  as  to  how  we 
get  away  for  the  Winter.  We  expect  to  spend 
every  Winter  in  Florida,  unless,  like  the  Illinois  lad, 
wre  get  too  poor  to  get  there.  When  the  work  is 
squared  up,  usually  about  the  middle  of  November, 
we  sell  our  horses  at  a  sacrifice.  The  family  cows, 
the  neighbors  are  willing  to  keep  if  milking.  Last 
Spring  we  bought  three  horses  which  are  entirely 
satisfactory  for  our  work  at  a  total  cost  of  $101, 
which  is  less  than  the  price  of  the  hay  and  corn 
they  would  have  eaten  during  the  Winter.  The 
tractor  and  truck  enable  us  to  get  along  with  three 
horses  where  we  used  to  use  five  or  six,  and  to  use 
a  lower  grade  horse  than  was  necessary  when  the 
plowing  and  disking  and  orchard  cultivation  had 
to  be  done  by  horses.  We  hire  our  early  tomato 
and  pepper  plants  grown,  so  that  if  we  are  back* 
by  March  15  to  get  the  cold  frames  ready,  and 
spray  our  orchard,  the  work  moves  along  nicely. 
Also,  we  arrange  to  have  700  or  800  chicks  hatched 
about  the  time  we  return.  We  have  a  man  and  boy 
living  in  our  tenant  house.  They  have  free  rent 
and  fuel,  and  are  free  to  work  wherever  they  want 
to  in  the  Winter. 

PLEASURES  AND  ADVANTAGES— The  fare  to 
South  Florida  from  here  is  a  little  wear  and  tear 
on  the  family  flivver,  72  gallons  of  gas,  and  a  few 
quarts  of  oil.  The  roads  are  good,  the  people  along 
the  way,  and  in  the  .numerous  camps  are  friendly 
and  interesting.  The  children  attend  the  local 
schools  with  no  charge  for  tuition.  The  country,  to 
my  way  of  thinking  doesn’t  need  more  food,  but 
there  are  lots  of  farmers  who  need  a  vacation.  Let 
the  Florida  farmer  have  the  market  in  the  Winter. 
It  he  needs  you  to  help  gather  his  crops,  pitch  in 
and  help,  if  he  doesn’t— go  fishing.  It’s  a  good  time 
and  place  for  thinking  up  ways  to  get  more  of  the 
consumers’  dollars  when  the  season  works  North, 
and  the  market  is  yours.  harkis  t.  kille. 

New  Jersey. 


The  Prize  Spellers 

THE  spelling  contest  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
lias  come  to  be  one  of  the  great  features  of  the 
exposition.  Dr.  F.  P.  Graves,  of  Albany,  who  con¬ 
ducts  this  “spelling  bee” — that  is.  gives  out  the 
words,  is  reported  to  have  said : 

Graduates  of  tbe  good  old  “spell  downs”  of  years 
ago,  yearn  for  a  chance  when  they  see  the  youngsters. 
I  think  it  would  be  just  as  big  a  feature  as  tbe  spelling 
bee  for  children,  for  no  matter  bow  old  we  get  or  bow 
many  years  out  of  school  we  are,  everybody  likes  to 
feel  that  they  can  keep  up  with  the  best  in  spelling 
tongue-twisters.  It  is  more  than  a  matter  of  mere  per¬ 
sonal  pride  or  self  satisfaction  to  know  that  you  are 
“good”  when  it  comes  to  spelling. 

We  hope  some  such  plan  can  be  carried  out  next 
year,  so  that  the  adults  may  line  up  against  the 
children. 

On  next  page  we  may  see  pictures  of  Commissioner 
Graves  and  the  first  and  second  prize  winners.  The 
first  place  girl  is  14  years  old  while  Mary  Stewart 
is  12.  Both  girls  spelled  more  than  500  words  cor¬ 
rectly  and  then  Edwina  won  by  one  word.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account  is  taken  from  the  local  report : 

Both  girls  had  spelled  500  words  correctly  and  an 
additional  list  of  25  was  given  them.  In  the  extra  25 
Miss  Weis  spelled  “emanate”  with  an  "i”  instead  of 
**a,”  and  little  Miss  Stewart  misspelled  “plebeian”  and 

“acoustic.”  ,  ... 

Tuesday’s  contest  definitely  proved  that  it  is  the 
individual  ability  of  the  pupil  and  teacher  that  count 
instead  of  the  size  of  tbe  system  involved.  Miss  Weis 
hailing  from  a  32-room  school  house  in  New  Rochelle 
and  Miss  Stewart  claiming  allegiance  to  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  one-room  building  in  Harford,  being  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  District  School  No.  6. 

This  statement  that  the  teacher  is  responsible  for 
good  scholarship  is  correct.  It  all  makes  us  think 
of  Garfield’s  remark  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
rather  sit  on  a  log  with  such  a  teacher  as  Mark 
Hopkins  at  the  other  end  than  attend  some  magni¬ 
ficent  university  with  an  inefficient  or  careless  teach¬ 
er  in  the  class-room.  Reading,  writing  and  spelling 
and  the  dictionary  habit  make  the  real  foundation 
for  any  education.  The  very  best  teacher  might  well 
be  sent  into  the  country. 

The  following  notes  are  from  our  own  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Syracuse: 

Girls  Excel  at  Spelling  Bee 

Three  out  of  four  of  the  prize-winners  at  the  State 


Fair  spelling  bee  this  year  were  girls.  This  may  not 
prove  anything  regarding  the  comparative  ability  of 
boys  and  girls.  The  best  two  spellers  represented  the 
extremes  of  educational  facilities  in  the  State,  and  this 
may  only  mean  that  it  is  individual  effort,  not  the  type 
of  school  that  makes  the  champion. 

Edwina  Elizabeth  Weis,  14,  of  New  Rochelle,  West¬ 
chester  County,  took  first  award  by  missing  only  one 
word  out  of  525.  Her  school  is  the  largest  in  New 
Rochelle,  containing  32  rooms.  Certainly  the  size  of 
the  school  does  not  handicap  the  quality  of  its  educa¬ 
tional  results  in  this  case. 

Mary  Stewart,  12,  of  Harford,  Cortland  County,  the 
home  of  other  State  Fair  spelling  prize-winners,  was 
awarded  second  prize.  She  misspelled  two  words.  Some 
of  the  observers  thought  that  neither  girl  would  ever 
miss  a  word,  as  both  went  unfailingly  through  two 
lists  of  200  words  each,  then  a  specially  difficult  list 
of  50,  and  another  even  more  so  of  25.  All  the  others 
bad  dropped  out  sometime  before. 

Then  a  new  list  was  compiled,  and  Edwina  met  de¬ 
feat  when  she  spelled  “emanate”  with  an  “i”  instead  of 
an  “a.”  Mary  Stewart  misspelled  two  words  in  this 
list  “plebeian”  and  “acoustic.” 

Only  four  survived  the  first  475  words.  They  were 
Gordon  Cairns,  12,  of  South  Ivortright,  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  Mary  Clark,  11,  of  Watertown. 

Edwina  Weis  was  declared  State  champion  speller, 
and  was  awarded  the  cash  prize  of  $50,  and  a  silver 
trophy  cup,  donated  by  I'.  C.  Welch,  manager  of  the 
Onondaga  Hotel  of  Syracuse.  Mary  Stewart  won  the 
second  prize  of  $25.  and  had  her  photograph  taken  with 
Edwina  and  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  State  Education 
Commissioner,  who  conducted  the  contest.  Gordon 
Cairns  won  $15  and  Mary  Clark,  $10. 

So  great  has  been  the  interest  in  the  spelling  bees, 
and  the  actual  study  of  spelling  in  the  schools  has 
been,  so  stimulated  that  an  adult  spelling  contest  for 
next  year  has  been  suggested.  The  matter  may  be 
taken  under  consideration  by  the  Fair  Commission, 
and  some  form  of  elimination  contests  devised  whereby 
county  champions  may  be  selected  to  compete  at  the 
State  contest. 


“The  Garden  Huckleberry”  is  Nightshade 

I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of  fruit  that  I  have 
grown  this  season  from  seed  supplied  to  me  as  garden 
huckleberry.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  same  I 
would  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  fruit 
is  good  to  eat  or  not.  The  plants  they  grow  on  are 
full  of  fruit,  about  two  quarts  to  a  plant.  H.  T. 

New  York. 

HE  cluster  of  berries  sent  by  Mr.'  Thorpe  is 
shown  at  Fig.  543.  It  is  a  good-sized  sample 
of  black  nightshade,  Solanum  nigrum,  and  is  about 
as  closely  related  to  the  huckleberry  as  a  red  rooster 


is  to  a  Cheshire  pig.  We  have  noted  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  “garden  huckleberries”  in  various  farm 
papers,  though  we  did  not  quite  realize  the  size  of 
the  “fake”  revealed  by  this  incident.  The  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
pensatory  has  this  to  say  about  black  nightshade : 

Solanum  nigrum. — There  are  numerous  varieties  of 
this  species,  one  of  which  is  a  native  of  the  United 
States.  The  leaves  are  the  part  employed.  They  are 
said  to  produce  diaphoresis,  sometimes  diuresis  and 
moderate  purging,  and  in  large  doses  nausea  and  giddi¬ 
ness.  As  a  medicine  they  have  been  used  in  can¬ 
cerous,  scrofulous,  and  scorbutic  diseases,  and  other 
painful  ulcerous  affections,  being  given  internally,  and 
applied  at  the  same  time  to  the  parts  affected  in  the 
form  of  poultice,  ointment,  or  decoction.  A  grain  of 
the  dried  leaves  may  be  given  every  night,  and  grad¬ 
ually  increased  to  10  or  12  grains,  or  till  some  sensible 
effect  is  experienced. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  few  of  these  berries  would 
injure  the  ordinary  adult  though  without  question 
people  have  been  poisoned  by  berries  of  this  family. 
We  do  not  care  to  take  the  chance.  What  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  “fake”  this  is!  The  true  huckleberry  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  grown  in  good  garden  soil.  Yet 
there  is  an  insistent  demand  for  the  fruit.  These 
frauds  who  offer  this  “garden  huckleberry”  play 
upon  the  imagination  of  credulous  people  and  send 
them  seeds  of  a  common  wild  shrub  of  little  value 
and  very  questionable  safety  as  a  food. 

It  brings  to  mind  Burbank’s  “Wonderberry”  which 
was  offered  to  the  public  with  a  great  parade  some 
years  ago.  This  “Wonderberry”  was  claimed  to  be  a 
seedling  resulting  from  a  cross  which  introduced 
this  nightshade  character.  It  was  extravagantly 
termed  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  “creations”  of 


Luther  Burbank.  The  R.  N.-Y.  fought  its  introduc¬ 
tion  and  made  the  truth  about  it  so  clear  that  the 
plant  was  driven  out  of  the  market.  This  thing  of 
inducing  the  public  to  buy  seeds  of  nightshade  by 
calling  the  plant  a  garden  huckleberry  is  a  crime 
and  should  be  punished  by  the  federal  authorities. 


Satisfactory  Cover  Crop  in  Com 

N  a  recent  issue  F.  M.  F.  asks  for  a  satisfactory 
cover  crop  to  be  sown  in  corn  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation.  We  have  found  that  Dwarf  Essex  rape, 
5  lbs.,  and  Sweet  clover,  7  lbs.,  make  the  best  com¬ 
bination  for  this  section.  The  rape  makes  a  big 
growth  before  Winter,  and  comes  up  very  early  in 
the  Spring,  and  prevents  the  clover  from  heaving. 
The  Sweet  clover  here  makes  a  very  heavy  growth, 
and  is  sometimes  4  ft.  tall  by  the  middle  of  May. 
Rape  is  usually  in  flower  by  that  time  and  gets  over 
5  ft.  high.  Scarified  clover  seed  must  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  land  should  be  inoculated  to 
either  Alfalfa  or  Sweet  clover.  We  do  not  cover 
the  seed,  but  aim  to  get  it  on  the  land  as  close  as 
we  can  follow  the  cultivator,  usually  seeding  in  the 
evening  what  has  been  cultivated  during  the  day; 
have  never  had  a  poor  stand  yet,  in  the  five  years 
we  have  been  using  this  mixture. 

We  do  not  use  a  seeder,  but  sow  by  hand,  and  it 
is  easy  to  acquire  the  knack  of  seeding  with  both 
hands;  I  flatten  out  a  light  galvanized  bucket,  so 
that  it  will  lie  close  against  the  chest,  fasten  a 
strap  to  each  ear  of  it,  hang  it  over  my  neck,  and 
seed  with  both  hands,  dipping  into  the  bucket  with 
both  hands  at  the  same  time,  and  counting  steps 
to  measure  the  quantity  sowed ;  in  this  way  I  can 
seed  seven  rows  of  corn  at  once,  and  usually  cover 
about  2%  acres  per  hour.  Our  last  cultivation  of 
corn  comes  about  the  last  week  in  July.  The 
Sweet  clover  does  not  make  a  very  big  growth  in 
the  Fall,  but  grows  very  fast  in  the  Spring. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  e.  ruppin. 


Notes  on  Everbearing  Strawberries 

TRYING  SEASON. — Colorado  has  just  passed 
through  one  of  the  liotest  and  driest  season  on 
record.  Naturally  one  would  think  it  a  severe  sea¬ 
son  for  everbearing  strawberries,  yet  the  opposite  is 
true,  showing  conclusively  that  this  class  of  ber¬ 
ries  do  best  in  dry  sections  and  under  irrigation. 
At  any  rate  the  size,  quality  and  productiveness 
were  never  before  as  good,  and  the  large  yield  was 
reflected  in  the  lower  prices  obtained  than  hereto¬ 
fore  on  our  market.  I  was  again  disappointed  in  the 
variety,  Rockhill,  which  for  the  second  time  could 
not  be  coaxed  to  fruit  in  the  Fall  by  any  known 
method  of  culture. 

VARIETIES  UNDER  CULTIVATION.— I  have  in 
my  collection  the  following  varieties :  Progressive, 
Superb,  Americas,  Ideal,  Onward,  Peerless,  Perfec¬ 
tion,  Honeymoon,  Ivosato,  Lucky  Boy,  Lucky  Strike, 
Gold  Coin,  Pride  of  Denver,  999,  Duluth,  Colorado, 
Victor,  Golden  Jubilee,  Jewell,  Majestic,  Champion, 
and  Rockhill,  including  a  number  of  new  ones  not 
yet  named.  The  ground  upon  which  the  above  varieties 
where  grown  had  never  grown  strawberries  before, 
was  new  bottom  and  very  fertile.  The  plants  were 
set  in  April  and  all  blossoms  and  most  of  the  run¬ 
ners  were  cut  to  the  first  of  August.  A  severe  frost 
the  last  week  of  September  stopped  the  further 
production  of  fruit. 

FRUIT  PRODUCTION. — All  of  the  varieties  men¬ 
tioned  bore  fruit  except  Rockhill.  Some  of  the 
plants  of  Champion,  Colorado  and  Majestic  died 
from  overproduction,  while  Superb,  Ivosato,  Gold 
Coin,  Jewell,  Victor  and  others  produced  apparently 
the  right  amount  of  fruit  to  keep  up  production  to 
the  end  of  the  season  and  to  reproduce  themselves 
by  runners  at  the  same  time.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  editor  to  name  four  of  the  best,  I  submitted  the 
following  which  as  grown  here  head  the  entire  list 
of  the  varieties  now  in  commerce:  Superb,  Pride  of 
Denver,  Champion,  Progressive.  The  first  two  are 
related  and  look  much  alike,  the  others  are  also 
related  and  hard  to  tell  one  from  other,  except  that 
the  Champion  produces  larger  fruit  and  is  more 
thrifty  in  plant  growth.  For  a  home  berry  and 
where  flavor  is  desired  the  Champion  will  fill  the 
bill.  In  localities  where  a  bright  berry  is  demanded 
either  Pride  of  Denver  or  Superb  will  do.  The 
former  is  more  thrifty  and  productive,  while  the 
latter  is  a  little  firmer.  Champion  is,  however,  hard 
to  beat  when  productiveness  and  quality  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Its  quality  will  be  bal’d  to  beat.  Some 
of  the  unnamed  seedlings  may  come  up  to  Champ¬ 
ion,  but  up  to  date  it  has  been  rightly  named. 

Colorado.  g.  w.  heber. 
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How  Radio  Works 


I’akt  II 

WAVE  LENGTH. — I  have  told  you  of  the  re¬ 
markable  speed  with  which  radio  waves 
travel,  and  now  I  will  tell  you  how  each  broadcast¬ 
ing  station  can  send  out  music  and  voices  at  the 
same  time  that  other  broadcasting  stations  are  also 
sending  out  programs;  also  how  it  is  that  you  can 
separate  one  from  the  other  so  that  you  can  listen 
to  the  program  from  any  station  that 
you  wish.  Though  all  broadcasting 
stations  are  sending  out  on  radio 
waves  that  travel  at  exactly  the  same 
speed,  yet  each  station  is  given  by  the 
government,  a  certain  “wave  length” 
upon  which  they  must  send.  This  wave 
length  is  given  in  “meters”  (a  meter 
is  equal  to  about  one  and  one-tentli 
yards,  or  39  inches)  and  means  that 
when  one  wave. has  left  the  aerial  of 
the  broadcasting  station  it  has  trav¬ 
eled,  say  860  meters,  before  the  second 
wave  starts  and  the  second  wave  has 
gone  360  meters  before  the  third  wave 
starts  and  so  on,  each  wave  following 
the  other  iby  360  meters.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  the  station  would  be  said  to 
have  “a  wave  length  of  360  meters.” 

Another  station  may  have  346  meters, 
or  425  or  any  number  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  assigned.  These  waves  travel 
several  hundred  meters  apart  but  they 
leave  the  aerial  of  the  broadcasting 
station  at  the  rate  of  250,000  to  1,000,- 
000  time  a  second  and  travel  at  a  speed 
of  186,000  miles  a  second. 

TUNING-IN. — IWe  are  all  more  or 
less  familiar  with  musical  instru¬ 
ments;  we  know  that  pianos,  violins, 
guitars,  harps  and  other  string  instru¬ 
ments  have  to  be  tuned  before  they  are 
played  in  order  to  get  harmonious 
music  from  them.  A  violinist  will  tune 
liis  violin  by  tightening  or  loosening  a 
string  until  the  sound  from  it  corre¬ 
sponds  exactly  with  a  certain  keynote 
of  the  piano.  His  strings  must  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  G-D-A-E  notes  of  the 
piano,  and  if  they  do  not,  the  music 
that  the  player  makes  is  out  of  tune, 
and  rather  hard  on  the  ears  of  the  lis¬ 
teners.  When  a  note  is  struck  on  the 
piano,  the  wire  vibrates  at  a  certain 
speed,  and  this  makes  the  air  around 
the  wire  vibrate  at  the  same  rate  or 
speed,  and  then  it  is  the  vibrating  air 
that  makes  our  ear  drums  vibrate,  so 
•that  we  hear  the  sound  produced  by  the 
vibrating  strings  of  the  piano.  When 
a  violin  or  mandolin  or  any  such  in¬ 
strument  is  tuned,  it  is  ordinarily 
spoken  of  as  “tuning  up ;”  an  orches¬ 
tra  “tunes  up”  before  commencing  their 
playing  and  so  it  is  with  radio,  only 
with  radio  we  speak  of  it  as  “tuning- 
in.”  In  tuning-in  with  radio,  we  must 
have  a  radio  receiving  set,  a  set  that 
is  made  up  of  different  parts  and  so 
arranged  that  when  your  aerial  picks 
up  the  passing  radio  waves,  they  will 
pass  through  your  receiving  set  and 
you  will  “tune-in,”  or  tune  your  set  to 
correspond  to  the  wave  length  of  the 
broadcasting  station  that  you  wish  to 
bear.  For  instance,  if  you  wish  to 
listen  to  KDKA,  Pittsburgh,  sending 
out  a  broadcast  on  a  360-meter  wave, 
you  must  tune  your  receiving  set  so 
that  it  will  electrically  vibrate  witli 
the  360-meter  wave  that  is  passing 
through  it.  This  will  enable  you  to  listen  to  this  sta¬ 
tion  only,  and  when  you  wish  to  listen  to  another  sta¬ 
tion  sending  on  another  wave  length  you  must  tune  in 
to  their  wave  length  or  you  will  not  be  able  to  hear 
them.  To  those  who  want  to  study  the  exact  reasons 
and  the  exact  electrical  theories  that  make  this 
necessary  a  text  book  should  be  consulted,  but  for 
the  farmer  or  rural  community  user  of  a  radio  set 
al1  that  is  necessary  to  know  is  that  you  must  tune 
your  receiving  set,  like  a  violin,  so  that  it  vibrates 
at  the  same  rate  of  speed  as  the  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  waves  vibrate,  to  which  you  wish  to  listen. 

WHAT  YOU  NEED  FOR  RECEIVING  BROAD¬ 
CASTS. — I  have  explained,  briefly,  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions,  call  letters,  the  personal  element,  how  radio 
works,  wave  length  and  tuning-in:  now  we  are  ready 


to  find  out  just  what  it  is  necessary  to  have  so  that 
we  can  receive  these  broadcasts.  We  will  need, 
first,  an  aerial ;  second,  a  receiving  set  connected  to 
the  aerial,  and  third,  a  connection  to  the  earth,  com¬ 
monly  called  “ground.”  Each  of  these  three  parts 
will  consist,  of  several  parts  in  themselves,  and  I 
will  tell  you  in  later  articles  how  to  put  up  your 
aerial  and  connect  your  receiving  set  to  the  aerial 
and  ground. 

DIFFICULTIES  TO  BE  ENCOUNTERED  OR 


Commissioner  F.  P.  (Graves,  of  the  Educational  Department,  and  the  prize  spell¬ 
ers,  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  At  left,  Edwina  Elizabeth  Weis,  of  Westchester 
Co.  At  right,  Mary  Stewart,  of  Cortland  Co.  Re-engraved  from  N.  Y.  Times 


Blanching  Celery  With  Boards 

EXPECTED, — To  install  a  radio  set  and  operate  it 
is  not  as  difficult  as  one  imagines;  for  a  person  who 
can  run  a  sewing  machine,  like  all  good  housewives, 
with  the  winding  of  the  bobbin,  threading  the  needle, 
using  the  hemmer,  the  binder,  the  tucker,  the  quilter 
or  the  embroidering  attachment  the  operating  of  a 
receiving  set  is  very  simple.  To  the  man  or  boy  who 
tinkers  around  a  car,  tractor  or  other  piece  of  farm 
machinery,  the  radio  set  will  be  simple.  For  the 
one  who  is  not  familiar  with  any  of  the  above,  but 
who  will  follow  simple  instructions  and  follow  them 
carefully,  no  difficulty  will  be  encountered. 

FOLLOW  INSTRUCTIONS.— That  is  all  that  you 
have  to  do  to  get  the  benefit  out  of  radio,  whether 
you  build  or  buy  your  radio  set.  .t.  h.  f. 


Domesticated  Woodchucks;  Their  Meat 


S taring  Celery 


I  HAVE  read  with  interest  the  woodchuck  discus¬ 
sion  and  the  question  of  F.  C.  N.,  and  Joe  Gravel 
make  it  seem  necessary  for  me  to  tell  them  a  few. 
Woodchucks  are  more  intelligent  in  a  minute  than 
rabbits  ever  were  and  can  be  trained  to  do  a  number 
of  tricks,  therefore  make  very  interesting  pets.  Put 
a  small  rubber  nipple  on  a  2  oz.  bottle,  filled  with 
cow’s  milk  and  hand  it  to  a  young  chuck,  and  see 
how  quick  he  will  empty  it.  He  will 
soon  learn  to  sit  up  “bear  fashion"  and 
hold  it  in  his  paws  while  drinking. 

They  do  not  multiply  as  rapidly  as 
rabbits,  but  it  is  surprising  how  thick 
they  will  get  if  left  alone.  To  domesti¬ 
cate,  enclose  a  dry  piece  of  ground  so 
they  cannot  dig  out.  and  make  a  few 
artificial  dens  for  them  and  they  will 
do  the  rest.  If  you  have  a  piece  of 
ground  that  is  now  inhabited  with 
them  it  will  make  an  excellent  begin¬ 
ning.  Feed  them  young  green  clover, 
lettuce,  beet  tops,  etc.  Gradually  teach 
them  to  eat  dry  whole  oats,  as  the  meat 
will  become  firmer  and  not  so  fat. 

To  put  up  for  Winter,  boil  until  well 
done.  Remove  the  meat  from  the  bones 
and  pack  in  glass  jars.  Pour  in  enough 
of  the  hot  liquid  in  which  it  was  boiled 
to  cover  the  meat  and  seal  while  hot. 
To  salt  them  down  cut  up  in  small 
pieces,  put  a  layer  of  salt  in  the  con¬ 
tainer,  then  a  layer  of  meat,  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  all  is  packed  and  finish 
with  a  layer  of  salt  on  top.  Do  not 
be  afraid  of  using  too  much  salt,  ns 
the  meat  will  only  absorb  what  the 
pores  will  hold.  To  prepare  for  cook¬ 
ing  soak  in  fresh  water  over  night  or 
longer  if  necessary. 

Woodchucks  are  now  selling  for 
a  round  30c  per  lb.  dressed,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  raising  them  should 
not  show  a  nice  profit  as  the  expense 
is  practically  nothing. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  p.  danieeson. 


More  About  Those  Vermont  Woodchucks 

Here  is  another  note  from  our  good 
French  Canadian  friend  Joe  Gravel: 

I  read  some  more  in  your  paper  of 
Sept.  27,  where  N.  want  for  know 
if  the  woodchuck  can  be  tamed.  Suit* 
he  can  be;  I  tame  one  myself.  He  say 
he  live  on  one  hill  4,000  ft.  high,  and 
40  miles  to  a  city.  Perhaps  the  wood¬ 
chuck  aint  lack  those  climate;  maybe 
too  cold  for  him  to  come  out;  sleep  all 
through  these  six  years,  and  the  one 
he  see  fell  off  the  moon  when  she  pass 
over  some  night.  I  should  say  hang 
a  lot  of  alarm  clock  on  his  woods.  81m 
is  what  the  farmer  in  Vermont  use  to 
wak  the  hire  man,  and  if  those  don't 
wake  he  can  send  to  Clark  Allis,  in 
Sept  6  paper,  and  get  some  for  trans¬ 
plant  on  his  hill. 

Mr.  Allis  claim  he  got  plenty,  1,000 
or  1,500;  he  probably  aint  count  them 
every  day,  but  could  spare  F.  C.  N.,  a 
few,  or  if  he  want  the  whole  lot  it 
would  give  him  a  good  start  in  the 
woodchuck  business,  but  if  he  had  alL 
of  them  tamed,  he  would  need  to  plant 
a  few  more  string  bean,  or  his  wife 
aint  have  plenty  for  can. 

I  think  he  make  plenty  money  with 
those  tam  woodchuck.  He  go  build 
up  a  trade  in  the  city,  and  he  could 
take  down  some  big  load,  as  it  must 
be  all  way  down  hill.  After  'his  customer  get  a 
taste  of  those  woodchuck  he  would  hanker  after  it 
as  a  man  does  when  he  lose  her  tobacco. 

And  I  tink  as  the  fur-bearing  animals  get  scarce 
jou  will  see  the  first  ladies  in  the  land  go  ware 
woodchuck  coats.  They  aint  shine  lack  mink,  and 
if  the  hair  come  off  the  hide  is  strong  and  they 
would  look  a  little  baldhead  like  our  Vermont 
deacons,  but  still  useful. 

And  how  handy  it  would  be  if  you  had  the  min¬ 
ister  or  the  Prince  of  Wales  drop  in  for  dinner; 
just  slip  off  from  the  back  door  and  pick  up  a  wood¬ 
chuck  and  dress  him  and  not  to  pick  pinfeathers 
as  you  do  on  some  hole  hen.  .toe  gravet.. 

Vermont. 
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Out  of  its  many  years  devoted  to  pioneering 
and  developing  the  cord  tire,  perfecting  the 
multiple -ply  method  of  construction,  and 
carrying  on  the  various  cord  tire  refinements 
from  year  to  year,  Goodyear  has  learned 
that  the  essential  strength  and  usefulness  of 
a  tire  come  from  the  fabric  of  which  it  is 
made.  Now,  in  that  remarkable  new  Good¬ 
year  cord  fabric  development  —  SUPER- 
TWIST — Goodyear  contributes  another  im¬ 
pressive  advance  in  tire  material.  It  is  a 
balanced  cord  fabric,  of  great  endurance,  of 
great  elasticity,  of  great  shock-absorbing  and 
wearing  strength.  It  is  the  supreme  cord  fab¬ 
ric  you  get  only  in  Goodyear  Balloon  Tires. 

Qoodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 


^Better  Crops  ^ 
Less  Work 


lllllfllllllllllllll 


Write  for  the  new 
lime  booklet  —  sent 
free!  Tells  you  inter¬ 
esting  profitable  facts 
you  should  know 
about  lime. 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  IH. 


WARNER 


Sap  Spouts 


and  other _ 

LEADER  Sugar  Tools 

the  best  ever 

_  SUGAR  MAKERS’  GUIDE— 

information  on  sugarmaking  free  for  the  asking 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Burlington.  Vt. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with"Hercules" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — $10  Down.  I 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


rite  Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

Big:  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agrent’s  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

_  HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

V,  11  SO  29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


WATER! 

Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

Easy!  Quick!  Safe!  Cheap! 

“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Boreswellsbyhand.8tol6in.diam. 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States.  U  $. 
and  British  Gov’ts  used  thousands. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
-boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc.,  for 
others.  Fully  guaranteed!  Quick 
delivery  1  Write  at  once. 


THE  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO. 

Dep®106  W.3rd  St.  CINCINNATI, 0. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

Chfeopeo  Corn  Husker  Co  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


The  Orange  Garden  Spider 

What  kind  of  spider  is  it  that  is  velvet 
black  with  two  rows  of  yellow  patches  on 
its  back?  It  has  long  legs,  is  large,  and 
spins  a  web  on  beans,  vines,  or  other 
plants.  Are  there  any  books  on  all  in¬ 
sects,  with  colored  plates,  that  are  low 
in  price?  g.  p.  h. 

Foxboro,  Mass. 

From  the  description  given  by  G.  P.  H. 
we  can  easily  recognize  our  beautiful 
orange  garden  spider,  known  scientifical¬ 
ly  as  Miranda  aurantia.  It  is  a  large 
handsome,  harmless  and  interesting  spid¬ 
er,  found  everywhere  in  gardens  and 
fields,  and  often  spins  a  very  large  'web 
in  many  convenient  situations.  Its  web 
is  a  marvel  of  construction,  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  it  would  furnish  an  interesting 
story.  This  spider  is  of  great  benefit  be¬ 
cause  it  catches  and  destroys  many  in¬ 
sects. 

There  are  no  books  giving  Colored 
plates  of  all  insects.  There  are  over 
400,000  insects  known,  and  it  would  take 
12  volumes  of  500  pages  each  to  hold 
merely  the  names  of  these  insects  if 
there  were  two  columns  on  a  page  with 
35  names  in  each  column.  The  question 
is,  how  many  volumes  would  it  take  to 
hold  a  colored  picture  of  each  of  these 
400,000  and  more  insects,  and  who  would 
publish  them  and  who  would  buy  them? 
Such  a  vseries  of  volumes  is  almost  be¬ 
yond  the  imagination — certainly  beyond 
any  reasonable  possibility. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  compact 
book,  “A  Field  Handbook  of  Insects,” 
by  F.  E.  Lutz,  that  contains  colored 
plates  of  many  of  our  common  insects. 
“The  Moth  Book,”  by  W.  J.  Holland, 
also  contains  many  fine  colored  plates  of 
common  species  of  moths  and  butterflies 
and  “The  Insect  Book,”  by  L.  O.  How¬ 
ard,  contains  many  plates  in  black  and 
white  and  some  colored  plates  of  many 
of  our  common  insects.  These  three  books 
are  of  value  to  anyone  who  desires  to 
become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  com¬ 
mon  forms  of  these  abundant,  wide¬ 
spread  and  interesting  animals. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Improving  a  Poor  Lawn 

We  have  a  small  frojit  lawn  that  is 
shaded  by  two  very  large  sycamore  trees. 
Through  July  and  August  and  part  of 
September  this  lawn  gets  practically  no 
sun  at  all.  The  soil  is  quite  sandy.  Last 
Fall  we  sodded  the  lawn  and  there  was 
a  very  good  showing  for  a  lawn  until 
about  the  latter  part  of  July  when  it  be¬ 
gan  drying  down,  and  now  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  any  grass,  although  the  roots  may  not 
be  dead.  We  used  bone  meal  for  fer¬ 
tilizer.  We  have  tried  the  seed  for  shad¬ 
ed  lawn,  but  a  hard  rain  would  seem  to 
wash  it  out.  Do  you  think  it  possible 
the  trees  have  absorbed  all  the  strength 
from  the  soil  and  fertilizer  would  renew 
it?  We  read  of  some  new  product,  Lip- 
pia  lawn.  Is  it  anything  that  can  be 
recommended  to  our  climate  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio?  Is  there  any  other  plant  to  cover 
ground  where  grass  will  not  grow? 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  MRS.  a.  b.  c. 

It  is  evident  that  starvation,  as  well 
as  shade,  is  responsible  for  the  poor  con¬ 
dition  of  your  lawn.  A  sandy  soil  shad¬ 
ed  by  large  trees,  would  give  very  little 
nutriment  for  grass.  It  should  have  been 
enriched  with  humus  in  the  form  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  well  worked  into  the  top 
soil.  If  it  had  been  well  prepared  before 
seeding,  and  thoroughly  rolled,  we  do  not 
think  the  seed  would  have  been  washed 
out,  unless  there  is  a  steep  slope.  The 
sod,  put  upon  poor  sandy  soil,  with  bone- 
meal  only  for  fertilizer,  could  not  grow 
through  the  season  with  the  further  han¬ 
dicap  of  heavy  shade.  “Worn-out  lawns 
are  sometimes  renovated  by  top-dressing 
with  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  soil  and  well-rotted  manure,  to  which 
10  per  cent  of  tankage  is  added.  If  it 
appears  that  the  roots  of  the  sod  are  not 
dead,  we  would  suggest  such  an  applica¬ 
tion  this  Fall,  with  another  top-dressing 
of  short  well  rotted  manure  next  March. 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  ordinary 
sod  will  do  as  well  in  this  situation  as 
one  of  the  grass  mixtures  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  shade. 

The  Lippia  used  as  a  ground  cover  in 
California  will  grow  in  dry  sandy  places, 
in  full  sun,  but  it  is  a  small-leaved  shrub¬ 
by  plant  very  different  in  effect  from 
grass.  We  doubt  its  hardiness  in  the 
East.  English  ivy  is  often  used  as  a 
ground  cover  in  shady  places,  but  needs 
moisture.  The  Japanese  spurge,  Pachy- 
sandra  terminalis,  is  a  neat  evergreen 
often  used  to  cover  the  ground  in  shady 
places.  None  of  these  ground  coverings, 
however,  will  take  the  place  of  grass  on 
a  lawn. 


A  man  came  to  town  to  insert  a 
death  announcement.  “How  much  do  you 
charge?”  he  asked.  “Ten  shillings  *  an 
inch,”  was  the  reply.  “Heavens !  He  was 
over  six  feet  high  !” — Kasper. 


TRAPPERS 


^6  FUR  BUYERS 


Get  NewYork  Price  List 


Then  you  will  know  where  to  ship  for 
world’s  highest  fur  prices.  The  Fox — 
NewYork  guaranteed  Price  List  is  the 
shipping  guide  for  wise  trappers  and  fur 
buyers  all  over  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Ship  to  FOX — New  York 
World’s  Largest  Fur  Market 

We  pay  more  because  New  York  City  is 
the  world’s  greatest  fur  market — where 
American  and  foreign  fur  makers  buy  db 
rect  from  FOX  at  top  prices.  No  middle- 
men  make  a  profit  on  your  furs  here. 

Mr.  Fox  oversees  all  grading  and  pays  all  he 
can  to  make  friends  and  boosters.  That  is  why 
“A  Fox  Shipper  Never  Changes".  Write  now 
for  market  reports.  New  York  Price  List  and 
shipping  tags — all  FREE. 

GEO.  I.  FOX,  Inc. 

Raw  Fur  Merchants 
190  West  25th  St.  New  York  City 


Tr»»rir|pr»rt  Money  counts.  Better  prices— bet. 
I  Hur  rrn  \  ter  grading—: reliable  quotation* 
I  I  Ini  I  LI  I VI  means  more  money.  We  need  your 
Furs — You  need  us.  Free  bait.  Priee 

lists,  tags,  etc.  O.  FERRIS  &  CO.,  Dept.  11.  Chatham,  N.Y. 


F  ARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  requir- 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18 — Landis  Are.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “  GRANGE  ”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FBGG  DGLIVFRY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America—  Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

CARPENTERS 

&  BUILDERS 

JUST  READY! 

flnside  Trade  Informa- 
'tion  for  Carpenters, 
Builders,  Joiners,  Build¬ 
ing  Mechanics  and  all 
.  Woodworkers  on— Care  and 
1  Use  of  Tools— How  to  Use 
itheSteel  Square— FileSaws 
|  —Make  All  Kinds  of  Joints 
—Draw  and  Read  Plans  — 
Write  Specifications  — 
Make  Estimates— How  to 
i  Frame  Roofs  and  Houses 
r-  -j-..  _  „  _  —Lay  Out  Work— Put  in 

Foundatmns— Full  Instruction  on  In  and  Out- 
e,Bu^dm?  Work-Stair  Building-Saw  Mill 
^<i.TBract:lca?a*nt'n8— Thousands  of  Short- 
Cuts  that  save  time  and  money— information 
usually  obtained  only  by  hard  experience. 

AUDELS  CARPENTERS 
&  BUILDERS  GUIDES 

1600  Pages— 3700  Illustrations 

Au del’s  New  Guides 
consist  of  four  handy 
pocket  size  volumes  of  i 
over  1  600  pages  of 
practical  data,  thor¬ 
oughly  illustrated  with 
3700  charts,  diagrams, 
including  calculations 
for  every  job  from  w? 

making  the  excava-  $f  ^ 

t  ion  to  constructin  g  A  Per  Month— Entire  Set  D 
the  complete  building.  Examine  books  free. 

„  SHIPPED  FREE 

Not  a  cent  to  pay  until  you  see  the  books.  No 
obligation  to  buy  unless  you  are  satisfied.  Fill 
in  coupon  in  pencil.  Send  now— today— get  this 
F.r.e.a^  i1 ,^'p i  i  g  ip.^  £  f  r?  p  j.  fei  f  3 . 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


c” j  *  &  CO.,  72  5th  Ave.,  N.V. City 

fie*  examination  AUDEL’S  CAR- 
PENTERS  AND  BUILDERS  GUIDES,  4  num¬ 
bers.  If  satisfactory  I  will  send  you$I  within 
5  days  and  mail  $1  monthly  until  $6  is  paid. 

Name . 

Address . 

Occupation . 

Employed  by . . 

Reference . 11 A  62 
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A  Wisconsin  Wild  Flower 
Garden 

I  have  a  wild  flower  garden  which 
has  been  a  source  of  much  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  me.  Our  house  faces  the  north, 
with  a  porch  over  the  front  door,  the 
situation  being  ideal  for  many  wild  flow¬ 
ers,  which  grow  best  where  they  are 
shaded  at  least  from  the  noonday  sun. 

On  the  east  end  of  the  porch  I  planted 
12  years  ago  a  bittersweet  vine;  my  de¬ 
sire  was  to  keep  the  morning  sun  from 
the  porch,  making  a  pleasant  place  to 
sit  with  my  work,  and  I  also  thought  the 
berries  on  the  vine  in  the  Fall  would  add 
beauty  to  our  home,  but,  alas !  I  was  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  latter  desire  for  although 
the  vine  is  a  solid  mat  of  foliage  over  the 
entire  east  end  of  porch,  and  has  also 
crept  around  the  corner  and  is  climbing 
along  for  several  feet  on  the  north  side, 
the  berries  are  minus  almost  entirely.  It 
blooms  very  full  in  the  Spring  but  the 
berries  are  only  one  on  a  stem,  and  very 
scattering  even  at  that. 

I  have  a  wild  blue  flag  which  was 
planted  several  years  ago  in  the  corner 
where  a  conductor  brings  the  water  to 
the  ground  from  the  porch  roof,  which 
keeps  the  soil  always  moist,  therefore 
suitable  for  a  marsh  plant.  I  have  many 
Hepaticas  which  I  dug  in  the  nearby 
woods  in  the  Spring  when  they  were  in 
full  bloom,  and  transplanted  to  my  “wild 
flower  garden.”  Some  are  pink,  some  are 
a  pale  blue,  and  many  are  the  bluest  of 
blues  like  the  sky  on  a  clear  June  day. 

The  wild  honeysuckle,  the  black-eyed 
Susans,  bloom  for  me  every  year;  the 
bloodroot  and  wild  turnip  or  Jack-in-tlie- 
pulpit  come  each  year  in  their  season, 
and  big  ferns,  maiden-hair  and  other  va¬ 
rieties  which  I  cannot  name,  make  it  look 
quite  woodsy. 

I  have  the  wild  Phlox,  or  some  call  it 
“niche-a-niddy,”  the  Trilliums  both  red 
and  white,  the  shooting-stars,  and  the 
Virginia  Spring  beauty.  And  dearest  to 
me  of  all  wild  flowers,  for  years  I  have 
the  yellow  lady’s  slipper  or  moccasin 
flower.  There  could  be  none  found  in 
the  woods  now,  for  we  live  only  20  miles 
from  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
cue  branch  of  the  Milwaukee  Electric 
Railway  taps  this  section,  and  brings 
many  people  from  the  city  from  early 
in  Spring  until  late  in  Fall,  to  wander 
over  the  farms  in  search  of  flowers,  mush¬ 
rooms,  rabbits,  etc. 

The  pitcher  plant  formerly  grew  in  this 
vicinity  but  whether  any  plants  could  be 
found  now  I  do  not  know.  We  have  the 
wild  Dielytra  or  “Dutchman’s  breeches," 
the  wild  Clematis  and  also  woodbine 
Years  ago  our  river  (the  Little  Fox )  was 
covered  with  white  water  lilies  in  June, 
but  they  have  almost  disappeared : 
whether  carp  (which  the  river  is  filled 
with  now)  have  eaten  the  roots,  or 
whether  the  hard  Winter  several  years 
ago  froze  so  deeply  it  spoiled  the  roots, 
we  do  not  know. 

We  had  the  “devil’s  paintbrush”  in  our 
orchard  years  ago.  I  tried  transplant¬ 
ing  that  to  garden  but  did  not  succeed 
in  making  it  live  in  the  garden  by  the 
house. 

The  meadow  lily  blooms  beautifully 
by  the  house,  having  the  first  years  after 
transplanting  many  more  blossoms  to  a 
stalk  than  when  growing  wild ;  sometimes 
as  many  as  17  blooms,  but  rarely  sc 
many. 

We  have  the  black  cherry  growing  by 
the  roadside  and  in  pastures;  some  use 
the  fruit  for  jelly.  We  also  have  the 
choke  cherry,  and  a  few  days  ago  a  boy 
came  to  the  door  to  ask  if  they  could 
pick  the  choke  cherries  by  the  roadside. 
We  gave  them  the  privilege  of  picking, 
but  I  certainly  wondered  what  they  were 
going  to  do  with  them;  whether  they 
knew  some  way  of  making  them  pala¬ 
table  I  do  not  knotv.  So  many  times 
strangers  come  along  in  an  auto  and 
gather  anything  like  that  without  ask¬ 
ing.  that  we  were  glad  to  have  them  ask 
and  gave  a  willing  consent. 

Wisconsin’s- corn  crop  is  far  from  ripe, 
and  yet  these  cold  days  the  first  part  of 
September  make  us  think  of  frost.  We 
will  still  hope  for  more  warm  days,  for 
it  has  been  such  a  cold  Summer  that  we 
really  feel  entitled  to  more  warm  weather 
before  Winter  comes. 

We  have  shellbark  hickories,  butternuts 
and  black  walnuts  growing  .naturally 
here,  and  we  used  to  have  red.  gray, 
black  and  fox  squirrels,  but  the  hunters 
from  the  cities  have  nearly  exterminated 
squirrels  of  all  kinds.  We  have  many 
acres  of  timber  yet,  a  sugar  bush,  and 
of  course,  woodchucks  and  raccoons ;  they 
do  much  damage  in  our  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  and  the  latter  in  the  sweet  corn, 
there  being  no  open  season  for  raccoons. 

X.  L.  M. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Margaret  M.  Burnet, 
appointed,  at  New  York,  special  attorney 
to  the  Department  of  Justice,  assigned  to 
the  Customs  Division,  is  the  first  woman 
to  receive  a  prominent  position  in  the 
Customs  Department.  Miss  Burnet  will 
represent  the  government  in  custom  cases 
tried  before  the  Board  of  Appraisers.  _  A 
member  of  the  firm  of  Burnet  &  Smith, 
2 SO  Broadway,  Miss  Burnet  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  general  practice  of  the  law 
for  20  years. 


Sir  William  Price,  multi-millionaire 
lumberman  and  newsprint  manufacturer, 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
Canada,  was  killed  Oct.  2  in  a  landslide 
at  Kenogami,  Quebec.  The  accident, 
caused  by  recent  heavy  rains,  occurred 
on  the  property  of  Price  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  he  was  president. 

More  than  a  score  of  men  were  injured 
and  13  arrests  were  made  Oct.  6,  Pater¬ 
son.  N.  J.,  when  a  crowd  of  2,000  striking 
silk  workers,  refused  police  authority  to 
conduct  a  meeting  at  Turn  Hall,  marched 
up  Market  Street,  Paterson’s  main  thor¬ 
oughfare,  and  for  more  than  a  half  hour 
battled  with  several  hundred  officers. 
Fists  and  heavy  clubs  were  the  main  in¬ 
struments  of  attack. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  unre¬ 
stricted  movement  of  farm  products  from 
the  area  quarantined  because  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  beetle  in  interstate  movement  on 
and  after  Oct.  1,  and  until  June  15,  1025. 
is  to  be  permitted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
active  period  of  this  pest  has  ceased  for 
this  season,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  safe 
to  permit  the  freer  movement  of  these 
products. 

A  box  of  Dahlia  blooms  sent  by  air¬ 
mail  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York 
recently  was  delivered  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  after  transportation  by  14  different 
planes,  and  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  proud  of  the  accomplishment.  The  box 
of  blooms  was  sent  on  the  morning  of 
Sept.  23  and  delivered  to  Mrs.  Charles 
II.  Stout  of  Cliarlecote,  Short  Hills.  N. 
,T..  at  the  show  of  the  American  Dahlia 
Society  in  the  71st  Regiment  Armory 
the  evening  of  the  next  day. 

The  wheat  crop  this  year  will  return 
to  the  American  grower  about  one  billion 
dollars  in  cash  at  country  points,  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  Meyer  of  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  told  Secretary  Mellon  Oct. 
2.  Ills  statement  was  on  the  basis  of  an 
investigation  in  the  wheat  producing 
areas.  In  a  memorandum  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury  head  Meyer  declared  also  that  rail¬ 
road  transportation  was  handling  the 
crop  in  a  manner  “almost  without  prece¬ 
dent.” 

Sheep  growers  in  New  York  State  who 
are  selling  their  wool  co-operatively  are 
getting  the  most  satisfactory  prices  ever 
received  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  the  warehouse  of  the  New 
York  State  Sheep  Growers’  Co-operative 
Association  at  Syracuse  are  as  follows : 
%  combing,  54c ;  %  clothiqg,  4Sc ;  % 
combing,  52c ;  %  clothing,  44c ;  low  and 
common,  40c ;  rejects,  38c,  tags.  18c. 
Sales  to  local  dealers  during  April.  May 
and  June  brought  only  30  to  42c  per 
pound.  The  1924  wool  pool  will  exceed 
that  of  1923  by  several  thousand  pounds. 
On  September  1  it  amounted  to  over  470,- 
000  pounds. 

The  Council  for  American  Agriculture 
held  a  closed-door  session  at  Chicago, 
Oct.  0.  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  farm 
legislation  at  the  coming  session  of  the 
new  Congress.  Chairman  George  Peek 
was  anxious  that  all  farm  organizations 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  form  of  legis¬ 
lation.  Bernard  M.  Baruch  of  New  York 
made  a  short  statement  of  his  views.  The 
idea  appears  to  prevail  that  a  bill  to 
supplant  the  McNary-IIaugen  bill  should 
be  agreed  upon  by  all  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  action  of  President  Coolidge 
appointing  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  whole  farm  question  and  base  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  findings  of  the  commission 
was  up  for  consideration. 
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Ihis  Improved  Celety 
'Brings  the  High  Price 

AMERICAN  GOLDEN 
SELF -BLANCHING  CELERY 
BLIGHT  and  RUST  RESISTANT 

Authorities  pronounce  this  the  best 
golden  self-blanching.  Matures  two  to 
three  weeks  before  others  and  blanches 
in  half  the  time.  It  is  a  money-maker  for 
growers.  Large,  crisp,  tender.  No  strings. 
Broad  stalk,  fast  growing  heart.  Does 
not  grow  hollow  and  all  of  it  including 
the  foliage  is  good  eating.  Grows  just 
tall  enough  to  pack  in  crate  without  injur¬ 
ing  foliage  and  right  size  for  the  table. 

Seed  of  this  variety  has  been  sold 
under  the  name  of  “Special  Golden,” 
“Wonderful,”  etc.,  at  from  $50.00  to 
$80.00  per  pound. 

Price  $2.50  per  ounce,  $25.00  per  pound. 
Orders  accepted  in  rotation  as  received  until 
supply  is  exhausted.  Seed  is  WARRANTED 
true,  fresh,  clean  and  of  good  germination. 

Approved  by  such  authorities  as  Prof. 
Homer  G.  Thompson,  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  Cornell  University ;  Dr.  H.  Clay  Lint, 
formerly  with  New  Jersey  State  Experiment 
Station;  Dr.  Thos.  F.  Manns,  Delaware  State 
Experiment  Station ;  W alter  Wheatley,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchant,  Philadelphia ;  A.  A.  Saisse- 
lin.  Commission  Merchant,  New  York. 

Illustrated  Circular  Free 

EMPIRE  FARMS,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


KELLYS' 


True  to  Najpe  Fruit  Trees 

Kellys'  true  to  name  fruit  trees  are 
shipped  direct  from  our  nurseries  to 
you.  Our  reputation  for  square  dealing 
is  established  ;  you  take  no  risk. 

44  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 

in  growing  true  to  name  trees  has  taught 
us  the  proper  method  of  handling  young 
stock.  It  is  packed  correctly  to  reach 
you  in  perfect  condition. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Our  Fall  catalog  tells  how  60,000  of  our 
trees  were  certified  to  be  true  to  name. 
It  also  lists  shrubs,  ornamental  trees, 
roses,  grape  vines,  and  small  fruits. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Main  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established 
in  1880 


VINES,  BERRIES,  SHRUBS 

We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  just  what 
you  order  and  guarantee  them  true  to  name  and 
healthy— We  sell  direct  at  cost  of  production 
plus  one  profit,  That's  why  Maloney  customers 
get  better  trees  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 
Full  Planting  Pays.  We  prepay  transportation 
charges.  See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS,  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
88  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Danville's  Pioneer  Nurseries 


>r  big  Free  Catalog. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nursjcrx  to  you% 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry,  " 

Quince,  Apricot,  Treea,  etc. 

•Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  B#x  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


Strawberries 


Raspberries 
Grapes,  etc. 
for 

FALL 

Planting 

any  time  be¬ 
fore  ground 
is  frozen  solid 

FROST 

CAN’T 
HURT  THEM 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  catalog 

“Longmeadow”  Springfield,  Mass. 


wy  » 

'A/  v 

Were  Your  Fruit  Trees 
Damaged  Last  Winter? 

If  your  young  fruit  trees  escaped 
you  were  exceptionally  fortunate. 

Rabbits,  mice  and  other  rodents 

Sal! Jl " 

**”111  *4* 

cannot  damage  trees  that  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  Excelsior  Wire  Mesh 

Tree  Guards  which  cost  but  a  few 

cents  each,  are  thoroughly  galva¬ 
nized  and  made  in  various  sizes. 

For  complete  information  ask  for 
'  booklet  R. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation 
41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Worcester  Buffalo  Philadelphia  Detroit 
Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


HARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

FOR  OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER  PLANTING 

Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock,  Columbine,  Hardy 
Blue  Salvia,  Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Hardy  Chrysanthemum,  Gaillardia.  Wallflower,  Peuate- 
mon,  and  many  others.  These  plants  are  perfectly  hardy , 
living  out  doors  during  Winter,  and  will  bloom  next  Sum 
mer.  Catalogue  free,  harry  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  8>yi,  N.  T. 


GRAPE  VINE  Sr™- 

Concord,  Catawba,  Moores  Early,  Niagara,  Mooros  Dia¬ 
mond,  Dolaware,  Word  on  and  several  other  varieties. 
Good,  strong,  selected  l-yr.-old  vines,  best  size  for  vine 
yard  planting.  We  grow  grape  vines  in  large  numbers, 
and  can  1111  your  order  large  or  small.  Our  vines  are  first 
class  and  true  to  name.  Write  for  price  list.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Buntings’  Nurseries,  Hei  1,  Solbyville,  Del. 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

One  and  two-year-old.  Priced  low  for  Fall  delivery. 
Special  prices  on  fruit  trees.  Send  us  your  list  for  quota¬ 
tions  which  will  save  you  money. 

RANSOM  SEED  8  NURSERY  COMPANY  Geneva.  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 

Also  GRAPE  VINES  and  other  small  fruits,  bred  and 
grown  from  true-to-naine  orchard  bearing  trees. and 
sold  to  the  planter  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Write 
for  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES. Box  266,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

Large,  Stocky,  1-yr.  Trees,  3-5  ft.,  SI  each.  Scions 
for  Grafting  in  Season,  JOc  ft.  A  limited  number 
Red  Spy.  Ea.  McIntosh,  Medina  and  Delicious,  No. 
1940,  3-5  ft.,  18 1  each.  Above  from  stock  direct 
from  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  Williamson.  N.  Y. 


Every  Garden  NeedsColumbian  PurpleRaspberries 

Delicious  fruit;  beautiful  bushes:  disease  resistant: 
long  lived:  heavy  producers;  do  not  spread.  Dozen, 
181;  100, 184.  Washington  Asparagus:  100 — 181:  1,000 
— 188.  Bliss,  the  highest  quality  Strawberry.  Dozen 
— $1;  100—85.  Postpaid.  Choice  Iris  roots  free  with  all 
orders.  Circular  free.  CERTIFIED  PLAHT  farm,  Mucedon,  Pi.Y. 


BERRY 

PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY,  RA8PBERRY. 
BLACKBERRY,  LOGANBERRY. 
GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT  and 
GRAPE  plants;  ASPARAGUS  and 
RHUBARB  roots  ;  Hardy  Perennial  flower  plants  for 
October  and  November  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARR  Y  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays.  N.  Y. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 


/ILL  SIZES-BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Iris  and  Peonies  WrUe 

W.  H.  TOPPIN 


for  prices.  15  Iris,  prepaid,  $1. 
4  Peonies,  prepaid,  $1 

Morchantvllle,  New  Jersey 


PelilnmU  Drluol  Strong  rooted  pi&nts,  18  to  2i  in.  high, 
oamurma  rriVcl  $4  per  100  ;  5O0  or  more  at  special 
prices.  J.  s.  Barnhart,  57  W  St.  N.  "..Washington,  D.  C. 


p* s.AnLJ Goneord  Grape  Vines  and  Wilder  Currant 

l  DUSneS  C.  J.  Hepworlh  Milton,  New  York 


For  Fall  Planting 

Healthy,  husky  Apple  and  Pear  Trees,  ready  for  quick  shipment. 
Budded  and  grown  In  our  own  New  England  Nurseries  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  men  with  life-time  experience. 

The  New  Cortland  Apple 

Rural  New-Yorker  says  (Jan.  26)  :  “We  consider  this  -about 
the  most  promising  variety  of  recent  introduction.”  We  have 
large  stock  of  true-to-name  1-yr.  Cortland  Trees.  Just  right  for 
fall  planting— get  started  with  this  money-maker. 

Write  today  for  prices ,  etc.  Our  Fruit  and  Home 
Plantinj  Books  are  both  FREE.  Ask  for  them J 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 
Box  8,  Yales  viile.  Conn. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery.  Established  in  1890 


Only  81  brings  this  famous  U.  S.  Navy  choice,  guaranteed  new  first. 
Balance  C.  O.  D.  Express,  subject  to  examination.  12,  18,  20  gauge.  Right  barrel 
modified,  left  full  choke.  FREE  !i»t  other  gun  bargains.  Only 

LANGE  &  CO.,  43-A  LEROY  AVENUE.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEW  LEFEVER IV.  S. 
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Who  Ever  Heard  of  Cutting 
Glass  with  a  Pair  of  Scissors? 


Did  you  ever  see  a  material  that  would  answer  every  purpose 
of  glass,  that  you  could  put  in  place  with  a  few  ordinary  tacks  ? 

You  can  do  all  these  things  with  CEL-O-GLASS,  the  scientific, 
durable  substitute  for  glass.  CEL-O-GLASS  is  extremely  easy  to 
use.  A  hammer,  a  few  tacks  and  a  pair  of  scissors  are  the  only  tools 
you  need.  The  light  weight  of  CEL-O-GLASS  permits  of  light 
construction,  with  a  great  saving  in  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 


CEL-O-GLASS  IS  NOT  A  FABRIC.  It  has  a  tough  wire 
mesh  base  and  will  not  sag  or  wrinkle  when  properly  applied.  It 
lets  in  practically  as  much  light  as  clear  glass.  It  is  very  practical 
and  economical  for  hotbed  sash,  coldframes,  garage  and  barn 
doors,  windows  and  skylights,  storm  doors,  cellar  windows — in 
fact,  any  place  where  you  need  light  and  protection  from  weather. 
It  has  all  of  the  advantages  of  glass,  but  is  UNBREAKABLE. 
It  is  hailproof,  snowproof,  rainproof,  heatproof  and  rustproof,  and 
has  almost  unbelievable  strength. 


Thousands  of  satisfied  users  have 
proved  the  durability  of  CEL-O-GLASS. 
You,  too,  will  find  CEL-O-GLASS  very 
useful  and  economical.  To  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  merits  of  CEL-O-GLASS  you 
must  try  it. 


For  sale  at  hardware,  seed  and  implement 
stores.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  $5  P  O.  Money  Order,  plus  postage,  for 
trial  roll  3  feet  wide  containg  40  sq.  ft.  Weight 
packed,  6  pounds.  Only  one  trial  roll  to  each 
person.  Send  for  free  book.  No.  28. 


CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 
89  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


SHOES  At  A  BARGAIN 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  of  men’s 

women’s,  children’s  shoe  bargains. 

FASHIONABLE  OXFORD 
ALL  LEATHER 

HANDSOME  mahogany,  calf-finished 
oxford  with  extra  wearing  qualify 

leather  soles,  special  atS1.59. 

Solid,  live  rubber 
heels,  WOMEN’S 
SIZE:  2  1-2  to  7. 

Wide  Widths. 
Order  No. 01274 


WE  PAY 
POSTAGE 

it  money  or 
check  accompan¬ 
ies  order;  or  you  . 

can  PAY  POSTMAN 

on  delivery  plus  pos¬ 
tage.  Simply  mention 
No.  01274,size  andwid- 
th,  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you 
now  wear.  .....  .. 

Money  Back  Promptly  If  Not  Satisfied. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  7H23 
102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  Md. 


Hunting  Shoes 
Rebuilt 


$3.40 


Send  old  leather  top  rub¬ 
bers  (any  make)  and  we 
will  attach  our  1924  Hunt¬ 
ing  Rubbers,  repair  and 
waterproof  tops,  putin  new 
laces  and  return  postpaid 
for  $3.40.  Same  guarantee 
as  new  shoes.  (With  heels, 
$3.65.) 


Rebuilt  shoe  showing 
our  patent  method  of 
repairing  exposed  part 
of  tongue  and  covering 
up  front  seams. 


Send  for  New  Fall  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Maine  Hunting 
Footwear  and.  Other  Spec¬ 
ialties.. 


L.  L.  BEAN,  Mfr.,  175  Main  St.,  Freeport,  Maine 


A  Word  of  Appreciation 


OCTOBER  marks  the  Twenty- Fifth  Anniversary 
of  this  company.  A  quarter  century  of  hard- 
earned  experience,  toil,  and  growth  is  behind  us. 
The  years  to  come  offer  rich  opportunities  for  con¬ 
tinued  service. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  fitting  that  we  express  our  thanks 
to  the  friends  who  have  helped  us  achieve  success  by 
their  ready  recognition  of  our  high  standards  of 
manufacture. 

We  thank  each  of  them  and  are  proud  and  happy 
that  there  are  so  many  to  whom  we  can  address  these 
words  of  friendship  and  appreciation. 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 
COLDWATER,  OHIO 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Guernsey  Bull 

I  have  recently  purchased  a  yearling 
Guernsey  bull  which  I  have  been  feeding 
two  pounds  of  a  mixture  consisting  of : 
2  parts  ground  oats ;  2  parts  wheat  bran  ; 
2  parts  corn  meal;  1  part  linseed  meal 
(old  process),  by  w-eight,  twice  daily,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  Timothy  hay  he  will 
eat.  I  cut  the  hay  fresh  before  feeding. 
It  is  therefore  green  and  contains  some 
clover. 

I  cannot  pasture  my  bull  as  my  fenc¬ 
ing  is  being  repaired  at  present,  but  hope 
shortly  to  rig  a  small  run  about  24  x  60 
ft.  Will  this  be  good  enough  to  keep  him 
fit  or  would  it  be  advisable  to  get  a  tread 
mill?  I  can  procure  a  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of :  15  per  cent  common  salt.  49.97 

high  calcium  limestone,  35  spent  bone 
black,  .03  potassium  iodide.  Would  it 
be  advisable  to  mix  this  in  the  feed  and 
if  so  how  much  per  350  lbs.  of  my  mix. 

I  enclose  two  sheets  on  which  I  have 
worked  out  the  food  value  of  my  mix. 
Are  the  results  correct  and  did  I  use  the 
table  correctly?  What  is  the  difference 
between  crude  protein,  digestible  crude 
protein  and  true  protein  and  how  are 
they  used?  T.  w.  S. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

The  ration  that  you  have  proposed  for 
feeding  the  yearling  Guernsey  bull  will 
serve  your  purpose.  However,  I  would 
increase  the  amount  of  ground  oats  and 
the  amount  of  -wheat  bran  to  three  parts 
and  continue  the  cornmeal  and  linseed 
meal  as  indicated. 

I  have  gone  over  your  figures  relative 
to  determining  the  amount  of  the  di¬ 
gestibility  and  the  nutritive  ratio  of 
these  combinations  and  they  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  accurate.  It  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  (o  feed  growing  animals 
with  a  lead  pencil  ratio,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  change  from  one  phase 
of  growth  to  another  so  rapidly  that  one 
is  very  apt  to  underfeed  a  growing  animal 
if  he  adheres  strictly  to  feeding  stand¬ 
ards  that  are  calculated  to  meet  average 
conditions  and  average  growing  animals. 
Particularly  is  this  true  with  dairy  bulls, 
for  it  is  so  easy  to  limit  their  growth  by 
limiting  their  daily  ration,  and  likewise 
so  easy  to  impair  their  potency  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  feeds  that  are  not  particularly  adapt¬ 
ed  for  growth  and  vigor. 

From  my  experience,  I  would  not  think 
of  growing  a  dairy  bull  without  supplying 
him  generously  with  some  legume  hay, 
such  as  Alfalfa  and  clover.  The  building 
of  bone  and  the  construction  of  muscle 
and  the  balancing  of  those  factors  that 
determine  a  rate  of  growth  for  age  seem¬ 
ingly  are  wrapped  up  in  legume  products. 
Not  only  do  they  contribute  generously 
of  ash  and  mineral  matter,  but  their 
presence  seems  to  facilitate  assimilation 
and  to  enable  the  protein  and  energy 
units  to  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage. 
Hence,  I  am  increasing  the  amount  of 
oats  and  bran  in  this  ration,  for  they  are 
always  safe  ingredients  to  use,  and  un¬ 
less  the  bull  is  carrying  rather  excessive 
amounts  of  flesh,  I  should  increase  the 
ration  over  and  above  the  amount  that 
you  have  reported  as  having  fed. 

Often  the  so-called  “calf  fat”  is  re¬ 
tained  and  the  animals  present  a  sleek, 
attractive  appearance.  This  is  not  so 
vital  with  dairy  bulls  as  it  is  with  beef 
animals.  When  this  is  done  one  is  very 
apt  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
flesh  and  minimize  the  importance  of 
structural  development.  The  mineral 
mixture  that  you  have  available  would 
not  be  necessary  in  case  you  have  access 
to  some  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  But  rather 
than  mix  this  in  feed,  I  should  sprinkle 
it  over  the  hay,  utilizing  approximately 
5  lbs.  of  this  mixture  for  each  100  lbs. 
of  hay  fed.  When  inert  matter  of  this 
character  is  mixed  with  the  concentrates, 
the  flavor  is  often  tainted  and  the  animals 
muss  over  their  feed.  If  it  is  sprinkled 
in  hay  or  left  over  for  a  licking  mixture 
or  set  in  the  runway  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  animal  can  have  access  to  such 
amounts  as  his  judgment  admits,  rest 
assured  that  there  will  not  be  a  deficiency 
of  mineral  matter. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  ground  limestone  can  be  as¬ 
similated  in  the  absence  of  some  con¬ 
stituent  that  can  be  substituted  by  green 
grass  or  forage.  There  is  no  doubting 
that.  Alfalfa  and  the  calcium  it  contri¬ 
butes  can  be  utilized  in  the  animal  sys¬ 
tem.  but  that  is  why  I  favor  clinging  to 
feeds  of  this  character  when  they  are 
available. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  you  are  con¬ 
fused  with  the  definitions  given  for  the 
several  types  of  protein.  The  term  “crude 
protein”  relates  to  the  actual  amount  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen 
of  any  combination  in  any  given  sub¬ 
stance.  It  is  the  result  of  a  so-called 
crude  analysis,  which  is  the  result  of 
hydrolyzing.  Digestible  protein  is  the 
amount  of  crude  protein  or  the  muscle 
and  blood-building  material  that  is  actu¬ 
ally  digested  or  assimilated  by  the  animal 
system.  The  term  “true  protein”  is 
sometimes  used  to  represent  the  digest¬ 
ible  protein  in  any  given  mixture.  Fig¬ 
ures  suggesting  the  crude  protein  that  is 
digestible  or  that  eventually  becomes 
crude  protein,  that  is,  nutriment  that  can 


be  actually  utilized  by  the  various  ani¬ 
mals,  is  the  result  of  experimentation 
and  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  age 
of  the  animal,  and  likewise  varies  in  the 
amount  of  nutriment  that  is  available  or 
that  is  fed.  Manifestly,  animals  under 
pressure  or  those  being  force  fed  have  a 
relatively  lower  percentage  of  digestibil¬ 
ity  than  prevails  with  animals  under  ex¬ 
perimentation  that  are  given  regulated 
amounts  of  protein.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  animals  that  are  partially  fed 
can  utilize  protein  more  economically, 
although  this,  in  substance,  is  the  fact. 
But  it  is  not  a  factor  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  justify  one  in  giving  scanty 
rations  with  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
more  efficiently  utilized. 

There  was  a  time  when  scientists  held 
that  a  pound  of  protein  was  a  pound  of 
protein,  irrespective  of  its  source  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  companion  feeds  that  were 
fed  in  any  given  instance.  Now  we  re¬ 
alize  quality  in  protein  just  as  much  as 
we  recognize  quality  in  a  piece  of  goods. 
This  is  why  a  variety  of  protein,  or  pro¬ 
tein  from  a  variety  of  sources,  is  looked 
upon  as  an  essential  constituent  of  bal¬ 
anced  rations.  For  instance,  if  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  produces  a  unit  of  protein  more 
economically  than  a  unit  of  this  product 
could  be  obtained  elsewhere,  it  would  not 
suffice  for  the  feeder  to  turn  to  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  as  an  exclusive  source  of  pro¬ 
tein.  Chemically  speaking,  the  formula 
is  the  same;  that  is,  protein  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen.  But  as  it  is  derived  from 
cereal  sources,  let  us  say,  or  from  animal 
sources  or  from  vegetable  sources,  there 
is  a  marked  contrast  in  the  effects  that 
can  be  noted  when  it  is  fed  to  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  The  protein  from  linseed  meal  is 
a  high-quality  protein  and  in  my  opinion 
is  essential  for  use  in  feeding  dairy  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  improve  upon 
a  combination  of  proteins  that  is  derived 
from  Alfalfa  hay,  wheat  bran,  linseed 
meal,  and  some  cereal  products  such  as 
oats  and  barley.  Particularly  is  this 
true  with  young  animals  that  have  ef¬ 
ficient  machines  for  converting  food 
products  into  animal  flesh  and  blood. 

Obviously,  the  one  thing  to  emphasize 
is  the  avoidance  of  feeding  too  much  corn 
to  animals  in  their  early  stages.  This 
coarse  grain  has  a  tendency  when  fed  to 
hulls  to  produce  sluggishness,  for  it  is  so 
palatable  and  so  easily  assimilated  that 
it  encourages  extravagant  eating.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  installation  of  the 
so-called  “tread  mill”  is  essential  for 
farm  conditions.  Bulls  cau  be  trained 
to  tread  and  logically,  as  they  grow  older, 
this  means  of  exercise  extends  then- 
period  of  usefulness.  I  would  rather  use 
the  yard  or  the  pole-and-wire  method, 
particularly  with  young  bulls,  for  they 
are  active  enough  to  make  the  best  use 
of  this  system. 

Keep  your  bull  gaining  and  growing 
hut  avoid  supplying  feed  enough  to  keep 
him  in  a  sleek,  polished  condition.  Make 
sure  that  his  quarters  are  well  ventilated, 
that  he  has  access  to  an  outside  yard 
where  he  can  accustom  himself  to  the 
rigors  of  cold  and  unfavorable  atmos¬ 
pheric  condition.  A  pampered  bull  is  a 
short-lived  bull  and  if  excessive  amounts 
of  rations  are  fed,  this  bull  is  apt  to  be¬ 
come  paunchy  and  inactive  and  his  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  sire  will  be  substantially  sh-ort 
ened. 


Dairy  Conditions 

There  is.  not  going  to  be  very  much 
difference  in  the  number  of  cows  kept 
over,  possibly  a  few  less  if  anything.  I 
think  the  hay  and  silage  will  measure  up 
to  former  years.  The  price  of  good  cows 
is  rather  hard  to  determine.  Guernseys 
are  selling  well.  I  attended  a  sale  of 
grades  a  short  time  ago;  they  sold  from 
$80  to  $120.  I  do  not  think  they  were 
a  very  good  lot.  It  is  said  the  black  and 
white  breed  is  cheap,  but  I  have  not  seen 
any  sold  lately;^ I  think  perhaps  prices 
from  $50  to  $75 ;  It  would  depend  on 
when  they  freshen.  w.  n.  s. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  hay  crop  was  good,  better  than 
some  years,  but  on  account  of  much 
rain  silage  was  not  so  good,  still  I  think 
there  is  no  need  of  selling  on  account  of 
shortage  of  hay,  but  here  there  is  not 
much  grain  harvested  except  oats,  and 
grain  is  so  high  that  many  are  intending 
to  sell  this  Fall.  Good  first  grade  cows 
due  to  freshen  soon  we  are  offered  $75 
which  seems  very  low.  The  cold  wet 
Summer  was  very  bad  for  harvesting,  as 
help  was  scarce  and  many  left  much  of 
their  hay  uncut.  I  intend  to  sell  several 
of  mine  and  replace  with  young  stock. 
This  Summer  has  been  the  hardest  in 
some  time.  Milk  has  been  very  low.  We 
are  making  cheese  since  April,  until  that 
time  I  sold  milk.  T.  F.  M. 

Alder  Creek,  N.  Y. 


“Here,”  said  the  guide  to  a  party  of 
visitors  in  a  city  park,  “are  several  plants 
that  belong  to  the  Begonia  family.”  “In¬ 
deed,”  exclaimed  one  old  dame,  “How 
kind  of  you  to  take  care  of  them  while 
the  family  is  away.”— Credit  Lost. 


When 

Does  It  Pay  to  Buy 
Protein? 

Prof.  Morrison  of  the  Wisconsin  Sta¬ 
tion  says:  “Often  farmers  do  not  pur' 
chase  protein'rich  feeds  such  as  lin' 
seed  oil  meal,  to  balance  their  farm 
grown  feeds,  because  these  protein- 
rich  feeds  cost  more  per  ton  than 
corn,  oats  or  bran.  They  do  not  ap¬ 
preciate  the  large  amounts  of  protein 
in  these  feeds  and  unwisely  look  up¬ 
on  them  as  ‘too  expensive.’  Protein 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  ration  and 
under  conditions  can  be  bought  at 
great  profit  in  the  form  of  linseed 
meal.  Its  purchase  may  be  well  com¬ 
pared  to  the  buying  of  lubricating  oil 
for  an  engine:  Oil  costs  more  per  gal¬ 
lon  than  gasoline,  but  who  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  run  a  gasoline  engine  alone 
without  enough  oil?” 

Just  WHEN  it  pays  to  buy  protein 
depends  upon  the  protein.  With  lin¬ 
seed  it  is  usually  ALL  the  time.  But 
that  is  discussed  fully  in  the  book  de¬ 
scribed  below. 

What  Linseed  Oil  Meal 
Is  and  What  It  Does 

1.  It  pays  large  returns  on  the  invest¬ 
ment. 

2.  It  is  rich  in  protein. 

3.  It  is  a  mild  laxative,  mucilaginous  and 
soothing. 

4.  It  is  sale. 

5.  It  is  palatable. 

6.  It  can  be  profitably  fed  to  all  farm 
animals. 

7.  It  makes  mellow  hides  and  silky  hair. 

8.  It  is  widely  used  for  cows  on  test; 
lengthens  lactation.  * 

9.  Extensively  used  for  fitting  animals  for 
show. 

10.  It  improves  the  thrift  of  animals. 

11.  It  lessens  the  time  needed  to  fatten 
stock. 

12.  It  saves  a  large  bulk  of  other  feeds. 

13.  It  is  contained  in  nearly  all  good 
mixed  feeds. 

14.  It  is  highly  digestible. 

1?.  It  helps  make  other  feeds  more  valu¬ 
able. 

16.  It  greatly  increases  the  value  of  the 
manure. 


This  Book  is  Yours — 


- — yours  for  the  asking. 

Written  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison, 
Asst.  Director  of  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  the 
Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture. 
Prof.  Morrison  is  also  internationally 
known  as  an  authority  on  feeding 
through  his  authorship  with  W.  A. 
Henry  in  the  famous  book,  “Feeds 
and  Feeding.”  You’ll  find  this  a  very 
practical  feeding  guide,  which  dis¬ 
cusses  the  subject  in  all  fairness,  and 
gives  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
rations  for  all  farm  animals.  Write  for 
your  copy  now.  Ask  for  booklet  J 10 


Balance  the  Ration  with 


OIL 

MEAL 

Costs  Little— Earns  Much 


It  Pays  As  We  Can  Readily  Prove: 

Profit  With  Dairy  Cows— The  tester  of  an  Iowa  Cow  Testing  Association  found  that  in  one 
month  after  Linseed  Oil  Meal  was  added  to  the  ration,  there  was  an  increase  of  1,103.2  lbs.  of 
milk  and  49.2  lbs.  of  fat  from  only  eight  cows.  Figuring  fat  at  62  cents  a  pound,  the  gain  in  fat 
amounted  to  $30.  The  Linseed  Oil  Meal  cost  only  $7.35.  Thus  there  was  a  profit  of  $22.65  in 
feeding  the  oil  meal.  The  tester  says,  “When  one  can  buy  linseed  oil  meal  at  2l/2  cents  a  pound 
and  by  feeding  it  to  a  cow  get  over  10  cents  a  pound  for  it  in  the  form  of  butterTat,  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  anyone  milking  cows  not  feeding  oil  meal.” 

Profit  With  Swine— Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  Asst.  Director  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station  says,  “We  have  found  a  ration  containing  no  skim  milk  or  other  dairy  by- 
products,  which  gives  just  as  good  gains  with  young  fall  pigs  as  when  these  dairy  feeds  are  used, 
lhis  helps  solve  the  fall  pig  problem  for  many  farmers.  Young  pigs  have  been  taken  right  from 
t  eir  mothers  in  the  fall  at  8  or  9  weeks  of  age  and  put  on  a  ration  of  corn,  linseed  oil  meal,  tank- 
age  and  chopped  alfalfa,  and  have  excelled  in  gains  pigs  fed  on  yellow  corn  and  skim  milk.  We 
found  that  a  ton  of  linseed  oil  meal  was  actually  worth  $85,  without  giving  credit  for  the  29 
days  saved  in  getting  the  pigs  to  market  weight.” 

Profit  With  Sheep  In  a  recent  Nebraska  experiment  Linseed  Oil  Meal  proved  worth  $53  a 
ton  in  fattening  lambs. 

Profi'  With  Beef  Cattle— In  a  recent  Minnesota  experiment  Linseed  Oil  Meal  showed  a 
profit  of  $12.79  a  ton  in  fattening  baby  beeves. 

And  so  it  goes  splendid  profits  are  obtained  in  feeding  all  farm  animals  this  rich  proteid  and 
splendid  conditioner. 


Makes  Your  Own  Feed  Worth 
Much  More 

Linseed  Oil  Meal  has  been  aptly  compared  to  a 
carburetor.  With  it  you  can  adjust  the  ration.  By 
adding  it  here  and  there  in  the  rations  it  helps  to 
balance  those  rations  fully  and  make  full  use  of 
them.  Furthermore,  being  slightly  laxative,  it  helps 
the  animal  make  better  use  of  his  feed  and  keep  him 
in  all  around  better  condition. 


What  If  You  Should  Make  50% 
on  the  Investment? 

— you’d  think  it  a  pretty  good  investment  wouldn’t 
you?  You  can  often  do  better  than  that — in  buy¬ 
ing  and  feeding  Linseed  Oil  Meal.  It’s  an  invest¬ 
ment — not  an  expense.  But  don’t  take  our  word 
for  it — send  for  Prof.  Morrison’s  book  for  proof 
of  its  worth. 


Send  for  your  free  copy 
of  Prof.  Morrison’s  book. 

Ask  for  booklet  J 1 0 

Address: 

LINSEED 

CRUSHERS 

MEAL 

ADVERTISING 

COMMITTEE 

Room  620 
Consumers  Building 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  o T 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Carlot  receipts  of  fresh,  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  been  increasing  as  the 
volume  and  variety  of  nearby  produce  de¬ 
creased  with  the  advancing  season.  The 
demand  in  general  has  been  only  moder¬ 
ate.  Apples  have  been  holding  about 
steady  with  trade  showing  only  a  mild 
interest,  York  State  A2*4  Alexanders 
selling  $3.75  to  $4.50  and  Pennsylvania 
Jonathans  $6  a  barrel.  Pippins  sold  for 
about  $4  a  barrel  and  fancy  Delicious 
topped  the  market  at  $6.50  to  $7  a  barrel. 
Various  varieties  of  2%  apples  ranged 
$1  to  $1.25  a  bushel,  2%  selling  $1.40  to 
$1.75,  the  top  price  being  received  for 
fancy  Jonathans.  A  few  western  canta¬ 
loupes  continue  to  arrive,  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  weak  and  nearbys  are  about 
done.  Massachusetts  cranberries.  Cham¬ 
pions,  were  quoted  at  $5.50  to  $6  per  % 
barrel  and  New  Jersey  cranberries  aver¬ 
aged  about  $3  a  'barrel,  but  the  demand 
was  limited.  Eastern  grapes  strength¬ 
ened  a  little  due  to  lighter  receipts,  York 
State  Concords  selling  for  23c  and  Niaga¬ 
ras  21c  per  2-qt.  basket.  Delaware 
growers  have  been  offering  Concords  in 
12-qt.  climax  baskets  which  brought  90- 
to  95c  and,  local  Concords  in  20-qt. 
baskets  ranged  $1  to  $1.60.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  York  State  growers  1-outed  a 
few  carloads  of  peaches  to  Philadelphia, 
Elbertas  ranging  $1.25  to  $2.25  per 
bushel.  Pears  were  steady  to  firm  with 
Bartletts  advancing  to  $2.75  to  $3  a  bush¬ 
el  for  the  best,  double  headed  barrels  sell¬ 
ing  for  $8.50.  Seckels  brought  $11  a 
barrel.  Plums  held  steady.  Most  of  the 
York  State  cabbage  was  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity  and  sold  on  a  generally  weak  market, 
although  a  little  strength  was  noted  at 
times,  large  sizes  of  Domestic  wholesal¬ 
ing  $8  to  $12  a  ton.  Cauliflower  was  a 
little  weak  at  $3  to  $3.25  a  crate  for 
Long  Island,  other  New  York  cauliflower 
ranging  $2  to  $3  a  crate.  Good  lettuce 
has  been  selling  well,  fair  quality  stock 
ranging  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  crate  of  two 
dozen  heads.  Carrots  were  dull  at  90c. 
Potatoes  eontimie  very  slow,  especially 
on  bulk  stock,  Pennsylvania  roundjwhites, 
bulk  per  ewt.  ranging  $1.25  to  $1.50  with 
150-lb.  sacks  selling  at  $2.35.  The  east¬ 
ern  shore  of  Virginia  has  been  furnishing 
peas  and  string  beans,  also  chestnuts, 
the  latter  selling,  sacked,  13  to  18c  a 
pound.  Onions  held  about  steady,  _  but 
the  movement  was  very  slow  with  $1.75 
about  top  price  for  best  yellow  stock  from 
New  York  State  and  Indiana.  The  onion 
crop  in  Indiana  is  expected  to  be  about 
half  a  million  bushels  sJiiort  of  last  year  s 
production,  according  k»  recent  estimates, 
but  conditions  in  New  York  and  Ohio 
were  favorable.  Massachusetts  and  Ohio 
shipments  are  running  considerably 
heavier  this  year  while  to  date  York 
State  has  marketed  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  carloads  as  a  year  ago.  The  total 
crop  is  expected  to  be  a  little  smaller 
than  that  of  last  year. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  supply  of  fine  quality  eggs  has 
been  rather  short  and  fancy  eggs  were 
quickly  taken  by  the  trade  at  full  figures. 
Prices,  however,  held  about  steady,  near¬ 
by  and  western  extra  firsts  selling  at  49c, 
firsts  43  to  44c,  and  seconds  sold  as  low 
as  35c.  Much  of  the  stock  offered  was 
unattractive,  values  were  irregular  and 
the  market  on  such  was  quiet.  Storage 
eggs  of  good  quality  were  firmly  held,  re¬ 
frigerator  extra  firsts  selling  for  3<c  a 
dozen.  Egg  receipts  during  September 
amounted  to  109,190  eases  of  which  over 
7,000  cases  were  from  Pennsylvania  and 
5,500  were  from  Virginia.  Six  of  the 
'Middle  Western  States,  the  heaviest  con¬ 
tributors,  are  credited  with  over  65,000 
of  the  10S,000  cases  received.  Receipts 
for  the  week  ending  October  4  were  about 
normal,  26,000  cases  compared  with  27,- 
000  cases  for  the  previous  week  and  over 
28,000  cases  for  the  same  period  a  year 

<lg<The  market  was  well  supplied  with 
medium  grades  of  live  poultry  and  the 
market  was  somewhat  depressed.  Live 
fowl  colored  dropped  2c  to  26  to  2Sc  a 
pound  for  fancy  and  to  IS  to  23c  for  or¬ 
dinary  stock,  while  White  Leghorns  sold 
as  low  at  15c  a  pouud.  Spring  chickens 
also  felt  the  effects  of  the  depressing  con¬ 
ditions  and  followed  fowl,  best  selling 
around  28c  and  mixed  breeds  worked  out 
at  from  18  to  23c  a  pound.  Dressed  poul- 
i  ry  were  generally  dull  although  prices 
of  fine  heavy  fowl  were  steadily  held  at 
30  to  31c  a  pound  for  dry  picked,  dry 
liacked  barreled  stock.  Light  weight  fowl 
sold  as  low  as  20c.  Nearby  fresh  killed 
chickens  were  quiet  at  37  to  40c  for 
stock  weighing  4  lbs.  or  over ;  2%  to 
3-lb.  sizes  bringing  2S  to  30c,  and  small 
sizes,  under  2  lbs.,  averaged  about  37c. 
Fancy  nearby  ducklings  were  firm  at  25c 
n  pound. 

DAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  practically  no  change  in 
the  hay  market.  Receipts  of  high  grade 
hay  as  usual  were  light,  most  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  grading  No.  2  or  under.. .  No.  — 
Timothy  averaged  $18.50  a  ton  with  sam¬ 
ple  hay  selling  as  low  as  $10  a  ton.  Light 
clover  mixed  was  favored  above  other 
mixtures,  No.  1  working  out  at  $1  <  to 


t  New 


$18  a  ton  with  medium  clover  selling  for 
a  dollar  less  and  heavy  clover  selling  for 
about  $2  a  ton  under  the  light  clover 
mixed.  Straight  rye  straw  held  un¬ 
changed  at  $17  to  $18  a  ton.  Oat  and 
wheat  straw  sold  for  $13  to  $14  a  ton. 

B.  W.  B. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  46c- ;  dairy,  lb., 
45c. 

Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
55c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  50c. 

Cheese. — -Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  30c ; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  75c;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  string  beans,  qt.,  10c,  3  for 
25c ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans,  dry,  qt., 
10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c,  bu.,  1.25;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  10c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  2c;  carrots, 
per  bunch,  5c;  celery,  bunch,  10c,  3_  for 
25c ;  cucumbers,  small,  per  100,  65  to 
90c,  medium,  3  to  5c ;  fresh  horseradish, 
can  12c ;  kale,  pk.,  20c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c, 
Boston,  head,  6c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1.75,  pick¬ 
ling,  qt.,  15c,  per  bunch,  5c ;  parsnips, 
lb.,  7c;  pieplant,  bunch,  5c;  onion  sets, 
lb.,  15c;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1;  radishes, 
1924,  per  bunch,  5c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ; 
spinach,  pk.,  20c ;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  15c  to 
20c ;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  oc ;  tomatoes, 
lb.,  5c,  bu.,  $1.50;  gooseberries,  qt.,  12c: 
peas,  qt.,  10c,  .3  for  25c;  currants,  2 
qts.  25c ;  green  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1 ;  dill, 
bunch.  10c;  black  raspberries,  qt.,  20c; 
huckleberries,  in  5-qt.  lots,  20c ;  turnips, 
lb..  4c- ;  bu.,  90c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  4%  lbs.  or 
under,  lb.,  2Sc ;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over, 
lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c; 
broilers,  1%  lb.,  lb.,  35c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  4%  lbs. 
or  under,  lb.,  35c ;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over, 
lb.,  37c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c ; 
broilers,  l]/j  lbs.,  lb.,  40c. 

Meats.— -Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S 
to  14c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  sausage,  lb., 
20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  round 
steak,  lb.,  22  to  25c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c;  veal  cutlet,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb., 
35c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  32c;  lamb  chops;  lb., 
45c;  rabbits,  lb.,  30c;  'hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  30c  ; 
honey,  card,  23c;  extracted.  18c;  pop¬ 
corn,"  shelled,  3  lbs.  25c;  maple  syrup,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  pigs,  4  weeks’  old,  each,  $5 ; 
milch  goats,  each  $22;  vinegar,  pure, 
gal.,  30c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  11 
to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c  ;  mutton,  lb., 
15  to  23c;  lamb,  lb.,  15  to  35c ;  beef,  lb., 
6  to  10c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  20 
to  25c ;  broilers,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  geese,  lb.,  2S  to  30c; 
guinea  hens,  each,  75c;  pigeons,  pair, 
75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c;  broilers,  lb.,  40  to  50c;  chickens, 
lb.,  40  to  45c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  IF,  50  to  55c ;  eggs,  50  to  65c ; 
duck  eggs,  65c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  cantaloupes, 
bu.,  75c  to  $2  ;  elderberries, _  bu..  75  to 
90c;  peaches,  basket,  65  to  75c;  bushel, 
$1.75  to  $2.50 ;  grapes,  lb.,  8  to  10c ; 
pears,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50;  plums,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.50 ;  prunes,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
quinces,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  beans,  bu.,  $1 ; 
beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  doz.,  35 
to  50c ;  per  100,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  carrots, 
bu.,  50c ;  cauliflower,  head,  _20  to  25c ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  75c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,"  bu.,  50  to  75c;  small  cucumbers, 
per  100,  50  to  75c;  eggplant,  head,  10  to 
20e ;  endive,  doz.  heads,  75c  garlic,  doz. 
bunches,  50c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  30c ; 
lettuce.  Boston,  head,  7  to  10c ;  leaf, 
head,  3  to  4c;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40; 
doz.  bunches,  20c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1 ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  60  |to  65c;  rutabagas,  bu., 
$1;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  sweet  corn.  doz. 
ears,  10  to  15c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  60c  to 
$1 ;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  2c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $18 :  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  bu.,  65 
to  72c;  corn,  bu.,  $1.38  to  $1.43. 

ROCHESTER  . 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  18c ;  forequar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  14c;  hindquarters,  lb.,  17  to 
18%c  hogs,  lb.,  11  to  12%c;  heavy,  lb., 
9  to  10^c ;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  27  to  28c ; 
yearling  lambs,  lb.,  17  to  lSe ;  mutton, 
ib.,  10c;  veal,  lb.,  16  to  17c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  V  bite  Leg¬ 
horns,  28c;  colored,  2Sc  fowls,  white,  lb., 
18  to  21c ;  colored,  lb.,  24  to  26c ;  stags, 
lb.,  15c;  old  roosters,  lb..  15c;  pigeon*, 
each,  15  to  20c ;  ducks,  lb.,  22  to  24c ; 
geese,  lb.,  16c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  40  to  45c ; 
eggs,  doz.,  40  to  55c. 

Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  75c_  to  $1 ; 
Twenty-ounce,  bu..,  $1  to  $1.25;  Weal- 
try,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Wolf  River,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1 ;  crab  apples,  14-qt.  basket,  $1  to 
$1.25;  cranberries,  half  bbl.,  $5.25  to 
$5.50 ;  elderberries,  14-qt.  basket,  40  to 
50c:  grapes,  Niagara,  peck,  90c  to  $1  ; 
Concord,  peck.  90c  to  $1 ;  peaches,  El- 
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berta,  basket,  45  to  60c ;  Crawford,  10-qt. 
basket,  50  to  70c ;  pears,  Bartletts,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75 ;  Seckle,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  Dutchess,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
plums,  14-qt.  basket,  35  to  40c ;  prunes, 
German,  14-qt.  basket,  50  to  60c ;  French, 
basket,  70  to  75c;  quinces,  14-qt.  basket, 
70  to  75c ;  beets,  basket,  40  to  50c ;  bush¬ 
el,  75  to  80c;  cabbage,  100  heads,  $2.50  to 
$3.50;  Copenhagen,  ton,  $6  to  $10;  doz. 
heads,  30  to  35c;  ton,  $7  to  $10;  canta¬ 
loupe,  crate,  $1  to  $2.50;  carrots,  basket, 
30  to  35c;  bushel,  65  to  70c;  cauliflower, 
doz.  heads,  $1  to  $2.25 ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  65c ;  corn.  Evergreen,  doz. 
ears,  15  to  18c;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  10 
to  15c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  dill 
pickles,  per  100,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  small,  per 
100.  40  to  50c ;  eggplant,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
horseradish,  lb.,  8  to  10c ;  kale,  bu.,  40 
to  45c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  head,  per  crate, 
$1.25  to  $1.40 ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  30 
to  50c ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
dry,  100  lbs.,  $2 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c ;  parsnips,  basket,  65  to  75c ; 
peppers,  green,  14-qt.  basket,  50  to  60c ; 
red,  basket,  $1  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  bu., 
70  to  75c;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c ;  ro- 
maine,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  rutaba¬ 
gas,  100-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  spinach, 
bu.,  60  to  75c ;  squash,  Hubbard,  $2  to 
$2.50 ;  Summer,  doz.,  30  to  40c ;  toma¬ 
toes,  14-qt.  basket,  30  to  40c ;  green,  14- 
qt.  basket,  20  to  25c ;  turnips,  bu.,  80  to 
90c ;  wax  beans,  14-qt.  basket,  50  to  60c ; 
green  beans,  14-qt..  basket,  50  to  60c. 

Honey,  strained  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c ; 
qt.,  60  to  75e ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c ;  comb,  clov¬ 
er,  fancy,  24-section  case,  $4.25  to  $4.50 ; 
buckwheat,  fancy,  frame,  15  to  17c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $6.50;  white  marrow,  $7;  red 
kidney,  $6.50;  white  kidney,  $8;  pea, 
$4.50;  medium,  $4.50:  Yellow  Eye,  $5. 

Hides,  No.  1,  steer,  lb.,  6c;  No.  2,  5c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  6c ;  No.  2,  5c ; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  4c ;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3 ;  sheep  skins,  each,  50c  to  $2 ; 
calf,  No.  1,  18  to  19c ;  No.  2,  16*4  to 
17%c ;  lambs,  25c  to  $1.25;  shearlings, 
10  to  75c;  wool,  fleece,  lb.,  38c;  un¬ 
washed,  medium,  38c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.38 ;  corn, 
shelled,  $1.28  to  $1.30 ;  oats,  62e ;  rye, 
$1.08  to  $1.10. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton.  $20  to  $21 ; 
mixed  hay,  ton,  $16  to  $19 ;  Alfalfa, 
ton,  $18  to  $19;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to 
$16;  wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16;  rye 
straw,  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  market  is  pretty  steady. 
Butter  is  stronger,  eggs  still  go  up,  onions 
are  not  ver’y  strong.  So  many  Califor¬ 
nia  grapes  make  them  all  weak. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  38  to  43c ;  dairy,  30 
to  34c ;  crocks,  25  to  28c ;  common,  20 
to  22c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  flats,  dais¬ 
ies,  longhorns,  23  to  24c ;  Limburger,  32 
to  34c ;  block  Swiss,  34  to  36c.  Eggs, 
firm  on  light  receipts;  hennery,  4S  to 
57c ;  State  and  western  candled,  38  to 
45c;  storage,  35  to  37c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  tur¬ 
keys,  3S  to  44c ;  fowls,  28  to  32c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  34  to  36c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c ; 
ducks,  27  to  28c- ;  geese,  20  to  24c.  Live 
poultry,  fair ;  turkeys,  28  to  30c ;  fowls, 
20  to  26c;  broilers,  20  to  22c;  springers, 
22  to  24c ;  old  roosters,  14  to  16c ;  ducks, 
22  to  24c ;  geese,  15  to  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Wolf 
River,  crabs,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Gravenstein, 
Wealthy,  Pippin,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  western, 
box,  $2.50  to  $2.75  ;  seconds,  50  to  65c. 

Fruits  and  Melons. — Peaches,  active  ; 
‘Crawford,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Elberta, 
$1.50  to  $1.75.  Pears,  steady ;  Sugar, 
Flemish  Beauty,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Clapp,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Bartletts,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  western,  box,  $4  to  $4.25.  Plums, 
steady  ;  home-grown,  4-qt.  basket,  15  _to 
30c;  prunes,  30  to  35c;  Burbank,  bu.,  50 
to  75c.  Cantaloupes,  weak  ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  honeydew,  crate,  $1.25 
•to  $1.50.  Watermelons,  each,  40  to  85c. 

Gi^apes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  weak  ; 
Calfornia,  box,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ;  home¬ 
grown.  flats,  75c  to  $1.25.  Huckleber^ 
ries,  dull ;  home-grown,  32-qt.  crate,  $5 
to  $5.50.  Elderberries,  steady ;  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.  Cranberries,  quiet ;  half-bbl.  box, 
$4.50  to  $5.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm ; 
white  kidney,  marrow,  -ewt.,  $1.50  to  $11 ; 
red  kidney,  $9  to  $9.50;  medium,  $7  to 
$7.50 ;  pea,  $6  to  $6.50.  Onions,  weak  ; 
Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  white  ana 
yellow,  bag,  $1.75  to  $2:  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.90  to  $2. 

Vegetables. — Vegetables,  slow  ;  beans, 
green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  beets, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c; 
cabbage,  hamper,  50  to  65c ;  carrots,  bu., 
50c  to  $1;  doz.  bunches,  15  to  25c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65  ;  celery,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $3.25;  corn,  doz.  ears,  10  to 
15c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.65 ;  pickles, 
100  count,  55  to  65c;  eggplant,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1.15 ;  endive,  doz.  heads,  50  to  65c ; 
lettuce,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  40c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  peppers,  red,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  15  to  20c;  spin¬ 
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ach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  squash,  Hubbard, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 
turnips,  bbl.,  $1.65  to  $2 ;  watercress, 
hamper,  30  to  40c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c ;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  18c;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$21 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $27.50 ;  middlings,  $28.50 ; 
Red-dog,  $41 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $44.20 ; 
oilmeal,  $47 ;  hominy,  $43 ;  gluten, 
$44.70;  oat  feed,  $15.50.  j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

October  9,  1924. 

October  League-pool  price  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone :  Glass  1. 
$2.60  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2 ;  Glass 
2B,  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2.05;  Class  3, 
$1.45. 

Sheffield  Farms:  Class  1,  $2.60;  Class 
2,  $1.70;  Class  3,  $1.55. 

Non-pool  Association:  Class  1,  $2.40; 
Class  2;  $1.S5 ;  Class  3A,  $1.55;  Class 
3B.  $1.45. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . $0.38*4  @$0.39 

Good  to  choice . 35  @  .37  % 

Lower  grades . 32  @  .34 

Packing  stock . 26  @  .28*4 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  .  .$0.20*4  @$0.21 


Average  run . 19  @  .20 

Skims  . 06  @  .14 


Utica,  N.  Y.  market  . . 

• 

18% 

EGGS 

\\?hite,  choice  to  fancy  . .  . 

.  $0.6S@’$0.71 

Medium  to  good  . 

.55(0} 

.65 

Pullets  . 

.  .44  @ 

.54 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best. 

.  .63  @ 

.64 

Gathered,  best  . 

.50@ 

.53 

Common  to  good . 

.  .28  @ 

.35 

Pullets  . 

.  .31  @ 

.42 

Storage,  best  . 

.  .44  @ 

.47 

Lower  grades . 

.42 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

.$0.25  @$0.32 

Chickens  . 

.27 

Roosters  . 

.  .12@ 

.13 

Ducks,  Spring  . 

.  .23  @ 

.28 

Geese  . * . 

.  .U@ 

.20 

Turkeys  . 

.  .30  @ 

.45 

Rabbits,  lb . 

.  .20@ 

.22 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . . 

.$0.45  @$0.47 

Common  to  good . 

.  .30@ 

.42 

Chickens,  best  . 

.  .44'@ 

.45 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .35  @ 

.40 

Roosters  . 

.16@ 

.21 

Ducks  . 

.  .25  @ 

.26 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. 

.  6.25 @ 

7.50 

9  to  10  lbs  . 

.  5.00@ 

6.00 

7  to  8  lbs . 

4.75 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime .  .14  @  .18 

Culls  . 08@  .11 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $13.00@$14.00 

Lower  grades .  7.00@  9.00 

Sheep  .  3.00@  5.50 

Lambs  .  12.00@  14.25 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.75@$1.00 


Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 12@  .25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00@  1.25 

Carrots,  bu . 75  @  1.00 

Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate. .  1.25 @  3.00 

L.  I.,  crate  .  1.00@  3.00 

Celery,"  doz.  hearts . 75@  1.25 


Cucumbers,  bu . 1.00@  1.75 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate .  1.00@  3.00 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  1.50@  3.00 

Onions,  100  lbs . 1.25  @  2.50 

Parsley,  bbl . 2.50@  3.0o 

Peas,  bu .  1.50@  5.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches  ....  1.00@  1.50 


Peppers,  bu .  l.OOfa  1.50 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  .75 

Squash,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 35@  2.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.00@  4.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.25@  3.50 

AY  atercress,  100  bunches  .  .  .  2.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $2.65@$2.75 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack  .  1.15@  2.25 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1.30@  1.35 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00@  2.00 


FRU.T 

Apples,  bu . $0.75@$2.75 

Barrel  .  2.25@  6.00 

Peaches,  bu.  basket  .  1.00@  2.50 

16-qt.  basket  . 75@  1.25 

Raspberries,  pt . 05 @  .10 

Huckleberries,  qt . 20@  .32 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.00 @  2.50 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket . 75@  .85 

Pears,  bbl . 3.50@  8.50 

Plums,  4-qt.  basket . 15@  .35 

Crab  apples,  12-qt.  basket..  .50@  .85 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothv _ $27.00@$28.00 

No.  2  .  24.00@  26.00 

No.  3  . *. .  22.00@  23.00 

Straw— Rye  .  17.00@  18.00 

Oat  ; .  14.00@  15.00 
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New  "Z”  Engine 
prices  19%  below 
1913  level 


“Z”  engine  prices  are  lower  than  farm 
product  prices  today.  Horsepower 
for  horsepower,  you  can  buy  the  fa- 
mous"Z”  with  fewer  bushels  of  wheat, 
fewer  pounds  of  cotton,  fewer  hogs — 
than  were  required  to  buy  the 
Fairbanks-Morse  engine  of  1913. 

Remember,  this  is  a  genuine  “Z”, 
famous  for  its  dependability  —  its 
economy.  More  than  1,250,000  horse¬ 
power  now  in  farm  service.  Quantity 
production,  engineering  skill  and 
careful  manufacture  have  been  com¬ 
bined  to  give  you  a  better  engine  at 
a  lower  price.  Investigate — See  the 
F  airbanks-Morse  dealerin  yourtown. 


TODAY’S  PRICES : 

3  h.  p. 


lKh.p. 
Battery  Equipt 
$48.50 
3  h.  p. 

Battery  Equipt 
$83.50 
lKh.p. 

Magneto  Equipt 
Uses  Kerosene 


Magneto  Equipt 
Uses  Kerosene 
$98.50 
6  h.  p. 

Magneto  Equipt 
Uses  Kerosene 


$58.50  $153.50 

F.  O.  B.  factory. 

Add  freight  to  your  own  town. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  «  Chicago 


y 


We  Tan  Them,  You  Wear 

any  tame  or  wild  animal  hide 
Cow,  Horse,  Deer,  Bear, 
mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  ’coon, 
fox  or  other  skins,  tanned, 
mounted  or  made  into  fur 
auto  robes,  rugs,  coats,  caps, 

vests,  gloves,  muffs,  scarfs,  stoles. 
Blankets  made  from  your  own  wool. 

FREE-BIG  CATALOG-FREE 

Illustrated  by  living  models.  How  to  prepare  hides 
for  shipment.  Prices  for  tanning,  making  garments 
from  your  own  furs  and  complete  garments.  We 
will  save  you  money  on  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
$10  to  $50  on  beautiful  fur  clothes. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc. 

44  Crescent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


F0RDS0N 

TRACTOR  OWNERS 

Avoid  ignition  troubles — misfiring — dirty  plugs— 
worn  timers — short  circuits— delays.  Install 
our  wonderful 
new  ignition 
attachment.  It 
makes  starting 
easy,  adds  pow¬ 
er,  saves  gas  and 
eliminates  all  ignition 
troubles.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet 
and  ask  about  our  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
American  Bosch  MajCorp.  Bo«  5(530  Springfield.  Mata. 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 
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Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 


Low  steel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tire3)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  (it  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 
CUDIQC  Reduced  prices  Catalog  Free 
tin  r  in  El  Mfg.Co.,  t!ox;:ih  Quincy,  III. 


Try  the  New 

Cuficura 

Shaving  Stick 

Freely  Lathering 
Medicinal  and  Emollient 


Ground  for  Strawberries 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  30x75  ft., 
which  I  would  like  to  plant  in  strawber¬ 
ries  this  Fall.  What,  in  your  opinion, 
is  the  best  variety  suited  for  this  ground? 
It  is  heavy  clay,  heavily  manured  with 
chicken  manure  and  acid  phosphate.  It 
stays  wet  till  late  in  the  Spring.  I  have 
been  wondering  whether  it  i«  advisable  to 
plant  strawberries  there  at  all.  but  dif¬ 
ferent  people  have  told  me  that  it  is  not 
too  wet.  R.  s. 

.  Bergen  Co.,  N.  .T. 

If  the  soil  has  been  in  sod  recently  the 
white  grubs  may  be  too  numerous  for 
safety  in  planting  strawberries.  We  have 
lost  several  planting  from  this  cause.  It 
is  better  to  plant  on  a  piece  of  land  that 
has  been  under  cultivation  for  several 
years.  Such  strong  land,  well  manured, 
ought  to  produce  well.  Such  varieties  as 
Chesapeake.  Howard  or  Gandy  are  suited 
to  this  kind  of  soil.  If  only  one  variety 
is  wanted,  try  Chesapeake. 


Winter  Storage  of  Gladiolus, 
Canna  and  Dahlia  Roots 

1.  What  is  the  best  way  to  handle 
Gladiolus  bulbs?  When  should  they  be 
taken  out  of  the  ground?  Should  they 
he  dried  in  the  sun  or  put  in  a  cool 
place?  How  should  I  pack  them  for 
keeping  through  the  Winter?  2.  What 
is  the  best  way  to  store  Canna  and 
Dahlia  roots  for  the  Winter?  F.  M.  W. 

Easton,  Md. 

1.  To  harvest  Gladiolus  loosen  the  soil 
and  lift  the  bulbs  by  their  tops,  laying 
them  on  the  ground  to  dry  off  and  ripen. 
If  the  weather  is  clear  and  dry,  they  can 
be  entirely  ripened  out  of  doors  in  this 
way.  Then  cut  the  tops  off,  close  to  the 
bulbs,  pulling  off  old  bulbs  and  imots, 
and  place  in  thin  layers  in  crates.  Store 
in  a  cool  dry  place.  If  more  convenient 
the  tops  may  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  the 
roots  are  lifted,  and  they  may  then  be 
dried  indoors. 

2.  Camias  and  Dahlias  may  be  stored 
in  a  frost-proof  cellar  where  ordinary  po¬ 
tatoes  will  keep  well.  When  the  Dahlias 
are  dug,  firsf  cut  the  tops  for  conven¬ 
ience  in  handling,  then  turn  the  clumps 
upside  down,  as  soon  as  dug,  so  that  any 
water  present  may  drain  out  of  the  hol¬ 
low  stems.  Then  leave  them  out  in  the 
sun  and  air  for  several  hours,  to  dry  off 
before  storing.  Where  there  are  not  a 
great  many  roots,  it  is  convenient  to  put 
each  clump  in  a  paper  bag.  with  label ; 
if  stored  in  boxes  or  barrels  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  scatter  a  little  dry  earth  over 
them  to  prevent  shriveling.  Cannas  are 
stored  under  the  same  conditions,  but 
some  of  the  fine  new  varieties  are  quite 
susceptible  to  rot  and  they  keep  best  if 
laid  on  shelves,  one  layer  deep,  with  dry 
earth  scattered  over  them. 


Propagating  Rubber  Plant; 
Wintering  Geraniums 

1.  My  rubber  plant  has  hit  the  ceiling. 
Can  I  cut  it  off  to  have  it  live?  If  so 
what  is  the  method  to  follow?  Can  the 
piece  cut  off  be  rooted?  If  so,  how?  2. 
When  I  take  up  my  geraniums,  how  can 
I  carry  them  through  the  Winter?  I  do 
not  wish  to  pot  them.  c.  H.  L. 

1.  You  can  cut  the  top  from  your  rubber 
plant,  with  some  likelihood  of  its  branch¬ 
ing,  but  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  bet¬ 
ter-shaped  plant  had  this  been  done 
earlier.  However,  you  can  root  the  top 
before  it  is  cut  off,  and  thus  produce  a 
shapely  young  plant.  It  is  not  easy  to 
root  the  separated  top  with  window-gar¬ 
den  facilities,  though  we  have  heard  of 
its  being  done.  The  process  of  mossing, 
however,  is  a  familiar  and  satisfactory 
method.  E.  I.  Farrington  described  the 
process  in  our  pages  some  time  ago  : 

Make  a  slanting  cut  upward  half  way 
through  the  stem  with  a  sharp  knife.  .Slip 
in  a  match  or  other  small  stick  to  hold 
the  wound  open.  Then  wrap  moss  around 
it.  You  can  get  a  little  sphagnum  moss 
from  any  florist  or  seedsman.  It  should 
make  a  knob  about  as  big  as  one’s  fist. 
Tie  it  in  place  with  string  and  keep  it 
moist,  but  not  dripping  wet.  In  a  few 
weeks  many  new  roots  will  have  been 
formed  just  above  the  cut.  Then  the 
moss  can  be  removed,  the  stem  severed  at 
a  point  below  the  roots,  and  the  new 
plant  potted  in  the  usual  way.  The  op¬ 
eration  is  best  performed  in  a  room 
where  the  temperature  remains  at  nearly 
70  degrees,  and  where  there  is  consider¬ 
able  moisture  in  the  air ;  in  other  words, 
the  kitchen. 

2.  Geraniums  may  be  lifted,  set  close 
together  in  boxes  with  soil  around  the 
roots,  and  then  set  in  the  lightest  part  of 
a  frost-proof  cellar.  They  shrivel  and 
lose  their  leaves,  but  should  remain  alive. 
In  early  Spring  they  may  be  potted,  cut 
back  severely,  and  started  into  growth. 
Such  plants  are  often  leggy  and  awkward 
in  shape,  and  we  prefer  to  root  cuttings 
in  the  garden  in  August,  and  keep  them 
growing  in  the  window  during  Winter, 
as  this  gives  compact  shapdy  young 
plants  for  setting  put. 


Don’t  Wish  for 
a  Delco -Light 
- Have  It! 


How  often  have  you  observed  your  neighbor’s  Delco- 
Light  and  the  help  and  happiness  that  he  derives  from 
it  —  and  wished  that  you  too  might  have  D~lco  -Light 
in  your  home  —  on  your  farm. 

You  can  have  Delco-Light.  Perhaps  you  have  never 
found  out  how  really  easy  it  is  to  have  its  labor- 
saving  help. 

At  this  time  the  price  of  Delco-Light  is  low.  It  is  sold 
to  you  completely  installed,  ready  to  turn  on  its  safe, 
brilliant  light.  Easy  terms  of  payment  have  been 
arranged.  Don't  wish  for  Delco-Light  —  have  it! 

Delco-Light  will  pay  for  itself  in  many  ways.  It  will 
furnish  light  in  every  building  on  the  farm,  make  be¬ 
fore  dawn  and  after  dark  chores  easier,  quicker  and 
safer — no  dangerous  lanterns.  It  will  furnish  current 
for  pumping  water,  running  your  cream  separator, 
washing  machine,  churn,  electric  iron,  vacuum 
cleaner  and  radio! 

Ask  your  Delco-Light  dealer  or  ask  us  for  the  partic¬ 
ulars  of  a  Delco-Light  outfit  for  your  place.  You  will 
be  agreeably  surprised  at  how  easy  it  now  is  to  have 
this  great  modern  convenience  and  utility  on  your  farm. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


DISTRIBUTORS : 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  43  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
E.  B.  Dunigan,  -  715  Main  Street,  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DELCO 


LIGHT 


There  are25styles  andsizesof  Delco-Light  plants, 
one  to  fit  your  needs.  We  also  manufacture 
Delco-Light  Water  Systems,  the  Delco-Light 
Washing  Machine  and  Frigidaire,  the  Electric 
Refrigerator  All  Products  made  for  32  and  110 
volt  Direct  or  Alternating  Current  Service. 
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The  three  little  girls  under  the  tree 
have  decided  to  eat  another  apple.  Over 
in  the  next  field  is  a  McIntosh  tree  with 
some  remarkable  fruit  on  it.  The  field 
is  part  of  the  new  farm  which  I  bought 
last  Fall.  There  are  a  number  of  trees, 
and  most  of  them  seemed  like  a  group  of 
exhausted  old  men,  tired  of  labor  and  not 
quite  strong  enough  to  quit.  We  pruned 
and  sprayed  and  fertilized  them,  plowed 
the  land  and  put  in  buckwheat  and  clover 
as  a  cover  crop.  Now  those  trees  are 
standing  up  to  shake  themselves.  They 
will  come  back  to  the  job  next  year.  As 
a  rule  the  McIntosh  is  like  a  Scotchman. 
It  never  stops  working,  but  of  all  this 
group  only  one  tree  carries  any  fruit. 
That  one  tree  has  one  limb  so  closely 
covered  with  big  red  apples  that  it  hangs 
down  like  a  brilliant  banner.  Just  what 
induced  this  one  limb  out  of  thousands  of 
tired  and  discouraged  branches  to  come 
forth  in  this  way  is  beyond  me.  In 
cutting  this  corn  every  now  and  then  I 
come  upon  some  big  stalk  standing  up 
straight  and  tall  and  carrying  two  great 
ears,  while  all  around  it  are  medium¬ 
sized  stalks  often  with  inferior  ears — 
coming  close  to  nubbins.  All  the  hills 
in  this  field  have  had  reasonable  culture 
and  equal  care.  Why  should  these  big 
two-fisted  fellows  rise  up  above  the  com¬ 
mon  lot?  Why  should  that  one  apple 
limb  yield  that  great  banner  of  apples 
while  ’  all  around  it  other  branches  sit 
back  and  give  up  the  fight?  There  must 
be  some  urge,  some  strong  demand,  in 
these  superior  specimens  to  push  them 
out  of  a  common  performance. 

*  *  *  $  * 

I  have  just  cut  one  of  these  stalks  with 
two  ears  on  it.  I  shall  save  that  for  seed. 
The  chances  are  that  it  will  pass  the 
habit  on  to  its  offspring.  You  take 
these  three  little  children  under  the  tree. 
As  they  sit  there  at  play  I  can  easily  see 
that  they  are  giving  what  I  may  call  a 
toy  performance  of  the  actions  and  char¬ 
acter  of  their  parents.  All  children  seem 
to  do  that.  Some  of  them  grow  up  to 
produce  nothing  but  nubbins.  Nothing 
they  ever  do  is  big  and  broad.  Others  are 
like  my  two-eared  stalk  always  working 
for  the  large,  broad  things  of  life.  Part 
of  this  is  “born  in  them”— yet  most  child¬ 
ren  are  like  little  monkeys,  for  they  im¬ 
itate  the  language  and  the  actions  of 
those  about  them,  and  especially  those 
for  whom  they  have  the  deepest  respect. 
There  is  where  they  differ  from  corn  or 
apples,  and  there  is  where  the  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  parent  or  guardian  comes 
in.  After  an  experience  with  many  child¬ 
ren  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  environ¬ 
ment  and  care  are  more  important  than 
pedigree.  There  are  of  course,  some 
strong  dominant  characters  who  will  carry 
what  their  parents  have  stamped  upon 
them  through  all  sorts  of  strong  in¬ 
fluences — much  like  the  two-fisted  corn¬ 
stalk  I  have  just  cut,  but  with  the  great 
majority  of  children  you  can  harness  and 
direct  tlieir  habits  if  you  can  take  them 
in  time.  While  the  years  have  brought 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
caring  for  the  child  s  body  I  do  not  think 
the  companionship  and  parental  example 
are  eQURl  to  tliut  of  old  times.  J. heie 
are  now  so  many  things  which  take 
people  away  from  home,  and  the  struggle 
to  keep  up'  with  our  friends  is  so  fierce 
that  parents  lose  control  of  their  children 
earlier  than  in  former  years.  There  never 
was  a  better  place  for  training  the  little 
child  than  in  the  country  home.  I  think 
the  well-ordered  district  school  was  and 
is  the  best  place  for  the  average  child  to 
gain  the  fundamentals  of  an  education. 
Somehow  the  educators  seem  determined 
to  drive  our  children  into  herds  for  train¬ 
ing  rather  than  to  give  them  individual 

care.  _ 

*  *  *  *  * 

These  little  girls  of  mine  want  another 
apple.  Two  of  them  would  be  willing  to 
take  a  Wolf  River  or  a  Northwestern 
Greening  from  the  trees  near  at  hand, 
but  little  Rose  has  a  touch  of  the  ad¬ 
venturer  in  her,  and  she  remembers  that 
limb  of  McIntosh  in  the  next  field.  Her 
pedigree  is  Scotch  and  Irish — caution  an  I 
daring — and  she  has  heard  me  say  that 
we  should  not  select  the  apples  of  life 
until  we  have  looked  through  the  next 
field  A  McIntosh  over  the  wall  is  better 
than  a  Wolf  River  only  a  rod  away.  It 
is  worth  the  labor  of  climbing  a  wall  to 
be  able  to  fill  you  mouth  with  fragrant 
pulp  rather  than  dry  sawdust  and  bees¬ 
wax.  So.  hand  in  hand  the  little  things 
tramp  off  through  the  high  weeds  with 
some  little  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  the 
argonauts  when  they  started  on  their 
hunt  for  the  golden  fleece.  The  children 
were  for  a  time  hidden  in  the  tall  weeds, 
but  just  when  I  thought  it  about  time  to 
look  them  up,  they  came  clambering  over 
the  stone  wall — their  little  arms  filled 
with  red  apples.  They  brought  a  big 
mellow  one  for  me.  Then  they  sat  near 
the  cornfield  and  flashed  their  little  white 
teeth  into  what  I  may  call  the  ideal  tooth¬ 
brush.  _ 

***** 

Those  strong  little  teeth  set  me  to 
thinking  of  the  remarkable  things  that 
have  been  developed  in  the  care  of  the 
human  body.  Years  ago  the  man  or 
woman  with  a  set  of  sound  natural  teeth 
was  the  exception.  Such  a  person  was 
like  that  big  two-fisted  cornstalk  growing 
up  among  common  companions.  In  many 


cases  children  did  not  have  the  proper 
diet  for  tooth  making  and  very  few  were 
ever  taught  to  clean  their  teeth.  In  the 
family  where  I  was  brought  up  the 
greater  part  of  our  bread  was  “rye  and 
Indian.”  That  meant  a  mixture  of  rye- 
ineal  and  cornmeal  baked  in  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  oven  so  that  the  crust  was  more 
than  an  inch  thick.  These  crusts  were 
cut  off  and  given  to  the  boy  on  the  theory 
that  eliewdng  them  would  improve  his 
teeth.  A  poor  theory  that,  for  good  teeth 
are  produced  from  the  minerals  in  our 
food,  not  so  much  by  over-chewing.  A 
prizefighter  may  develop  his  muscles 
through  hard  exercise,  but  unless  he  eats 
plenty  of  muscle-producing  food  he  can¬ 
not  win  a  prizefight.  I  chewed  these 
crusts,  but  I  cannot  say  such  action 
saved  my  teeth.  These  was  too  much 
brown  bread,  potato  and  pork  and  salt 
fish  in  our  diet.  I  remember  one  family 
where  the  children  ate  these  crusts  with 
milk.  Their  teeth  were  generally  good. 
Most  families  in  those  days  used  very 
little  milk,  even  though  they  kept  cows. 
I  remember  that  one  man  -who  was  noted 
as  a  heavy  cider  drinker  had  unusually 
good  teeth',  and  he  confounded  a  temper¬ 
ance  advocate  who  had  no  teeth  left,  in 


to  the  deck  of  the  ship.  But  strange  to 
say  the  dentist  got  hold  of  those  teeth 
and  pulled  them  out  almost  before  I 
knew  they  were  gone.  There  was  no 
pain  about  it.  Thus  an  operation  which 
once  might  well  be  called  “unspeakable 
agony”  may  now  be  called  something  of 
a  pleasure.  Perhaps  we  may  come  to  the 
time  when  tooth  pulling  will  become  such 
a  pleasure  that  we  shall  regret  that  we 
have  so  few  teeth  to  be  pulled  ! 

***** 

At  any  rate  that  is  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  way  methods  of  caring  for  the 
body  have  developed.  There  seems  no 
good  reason  right  now  why  these  little 
girls  should  not  live  to  be  100  years  old 
if  it  were  only  a  question  of  keeping  the 
body  machine  going.  As  I  cut  away  at 
the  corn  I  find  myself  asking  a  few  perti- 
ment  questions.  Grant  that  it  is  possible 
for  these  little  children  so  to  prolong 
their  life — shall  we  do  them  a  real  kind¬ 
ness  by  trying  to  carry  them  on  beyond 
the  so-called  allotted  span  of  years?  Do 
w’e  And  anything  about  the  life  of  the 
very  old  that  seems  really  worth  while? 
They  cannot  make  new  friends.  Most  of 
them  fail  to  adapt  themselves  to  new 
conditions.  Yet  all  of  them  want  to  live 
longer.  One  might  think  that  when  one 
has  passed  through  most  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  life  and  cannot  hope  to  enjoy 
more  of  them  fully,  that  he  might  be 
eager  for  the  coming  greater  adventure 
in  an  existence  where,  perhaps  he  mav 
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Plate  of  Buttered  Chayote 


a  discussion  at  the  store.  Since  then  I 
have  learned  that  a  solution  of  vinegar 
is  about  the  best  toothwash  one  can  find, 
while  a  mellow  apple  is  the  best  combined 
toothbrush  and  paste  ever  invented. 
These  little  girls  of  ours  are  not  expected 
to  chew  crusts,  hut  they  have  all  the 
milk  they  can  drink,  “cereals”  of  entire 
grain,  fruit  and  vegetables,  until  it  seems 
a  wonder  how  they  can  store  all  they  eat, 
and  at  intervals  their  teeth  are  examined 
by  a  good  dentist.  And  they  scrub  their 
little  teeth  several  time  a  day. 

***** 

Yes,  indeed,  you  can  get  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  way  the  science  of  caring  for 
the  body  has  developed  by  observing  the 
progress  of  dentistry.  Something  like  75 
years  ago  an  uncle  of  mine  went  on  a 
whaling  voyage.  This  was  before  the 
days  of  cheap  kerosene,  and  whale  oil  was 
even  more  necessary  to  society  than  gas¬ 
oline  is  today!  These  whalers  were  gone 
five  years  in  some  cases,  and  five  years 
away  from  the  civilized  practices  of  good 
society  will  make  a  great  difference  to  a 
man.  There  was  a  man  on  my  uncle’s 
ship  who  suffered  agonies  from  the  tooth¬ 
ache.  Ilis  teeth  were  badly  decayed,  but 
as  he  said  they  “were  put  into  his  jaw 
and  clinched  on  the  inside.”  This  man  s 
mouth  got  so  bad  that  he  could  not  eat, 
and  the  captain  tried  heroic  measures. 
They  caught  this  man  and  after  a  fierce 
struggle  threw  him  down  on  the  deck. 
Four  men  sat  on  him  and  held  his  arms 
and  legs.  They  pried  his  mouth  open 
and  the  captain  took  a  pair  of  tweezers 
and  “snaked”  these  teeth  out.  The  man 
got  up,  rinsed  his  mouth  in  salt  water 
and  was  ready  for  work.  It  was  not  un¬ 
common  50  years  ago  for  a  country 
dentist  to  induce  the  patient  to  open  his 
mouth  and  as  he  did  so  thrust  in  a  large 
corn  cob.  An  assistant  held  this  cob  in 
place  while  the  dentist  reached  in  with 
his  forceps  and  pulled  the  tooth.  The 
corn  cob  was  to  prevent  biting.  Then 
came  “laughing  gas.”  Fifty  years  ago 
I  had  several  big  teeth  pulled  while  under 
the  influence  of  this  gas.  It  was  no  great 
laughing  matter,  but  it  beat  the  old  bar¬ 
barous  plan.  Then  the  other  day  I  had 
two  more  teeth  taken  out.  The  dentist 
smiled  when  I  asked  him  where  the 
“laughing  gas”  was. 

“We  do  not  bother  with  that  any  more. 
We  just  pull  them  out!” 

“But  doesn’t  it  kill  a  man?” 

“You  will  not  feel  it  at  all !” 

Who  could  believe  such  a  statement  as 
that?  Yet  the  dentist  was  so  confident 
that  I  told  him  to  go  ahead.  lie  painted 
a  little  iodine  on  the  outside  of  the  gum 
and  then  with  a  small  hollow  needle  in¬ 
jected  some  substance  into  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  just  above  the  teeth.  I  will 
confess  that  when  I  saw  him  coming  with 
his  forceps  my  mind  flew  back  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  that  poor  whaleman  held  down 


renew  his  youth  and  stand  on  fair  terms 
with  others!  Can  it  be  that  the  world 
has  given  far  more  attention  to  the  care 
of  the  body  than  to  the  care  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  character  and  the  spirit? 

“ Take  no  thought  for  your  life 
what  ye  shall  eat,  neither  for  the 
body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.” 

But  the  sun  is  getting  down  into  the 
West  and  I  am  tired.  Let’s  go  home ! 

These  world-old  problems  are  too 
much  for  me.  They  will  puzzle  men  long 
after  I  am  gone.  Let’s  go  home !  The 
girls  and  I  climb  the  little  hill  to  the 
house.  We  may  get  a  few  nuts  on  the 
way.  The  squirrels  are  at  work  already. 
They  know  that  they  will  be  provided  for 
in  the  same  old  way.  n.  w.  C. 


Horticultural  Gossip 

Air  drainage .  is  a  big  item  in  fruit 
production.  This  season  of  much  scab 
has  witnessed  some  interesting  cases  of 
poor  and  good  air  drainage.  I  know  of 
an  orchard  of  R.  I.  Greenings  in  a  low 
pocket  that  is  literally  eaten  up  with 
scan,  while  an  unsprayed  orchard  on  the 
hillside  shows  very  little  fungus,  though 
codling  moth  and  scale  are  severe. 

Next  time  you  are  in  New  Y’ork  City 
stop  in  at  some  of  the  fruit  auctions  and 
see  the  way  a  vast  amount  of  fruit  is 
bought  and  sold.  A  wink  of  the  eye  or 
a  flick  of  the  finger  may  buy  a  carload 
of  fruit,  but  you  can  be  certain  that 
competition  is  keen,  and  that  buying  from 
representative  packages  could  not  be  done 
if  the  goods  for  sale  were  not  graded  and 
standardized.  Just  so  long  as  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  continue  to  dump  ungraded  stuff  on¬ 
to  the  open  market,  just  so  long  will  they 
miss  the  opportunity  of  breaking  into 
some  of  the  higher-priced  markets. 

The  plumcot  is  an  interesting  novelty 
for  the  lover  of  the  rarer  things.  It  is  a 
cross  between  the  Japanese  plum  and 
the  apricot,  produced  by  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank  and  introduced  some  18  years  ago. 
The  foliage  resembles  that  of  the  plum, 
but  the  spininess  of  the  apricot  is  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  branches.  The  fruit  is  much 
like  a  plum  in  color  and  general  appear¬ 
ance,  but  the  flavor  is  a  peculiarly  agree¬ 
able  and  unmistakable  blending  of  the 
apricot  and  the  plum. 

Speaking  of  air  drainage  again,  a  grow¬ 
er  who  had  an  orchard  of  McIntosh  in- 
terplanted  with  cherries  was  unable  to 
control  the  scab  on  his  apples.  No  doubt 
the  difficulty  of  spraying  had  something 
to  do  with  the  problem,  but  nevertheless 
this  year  in  a  season  of  severe  scab  he 
has  almost  perfect  control  of  the  fungus. 
The  answer  may  be  in  the  fact  that  he 
opened  up  the  orchard  by  cutting  out  all 
the  cherry  trees ! 

The  straight-sided  bushel  with  remov¬ 
able  bottom  is  meeting  with  considerable 


approval  from  some  sources  and  criticism 
from  others.  Some  commission  men  say 
that  their  trade  likes  to  see  the  cover 
bulging,  something  that  cannot  be  done 
the  way  the  new  bushel  is  intended  to  be 
used.  Old-timers  insist  that  it  is  easy 
to  face  an  ordinary  bushel  basket  when 
one  has  been  at  it  long  enough.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  package  is  stiffer,  handles  better, 
and  an  attractive  face  can  be  made  with 
little  difficulty  H.  B.  T. 


The  Chayote 

“Plant  Immigrants,”  No.  217,  issued 
by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant 
Introduction,  contains  an  interesting  note 
on  the  chayote,  accompanied  by  the  pic¬ 
ture  reproduced  herewith.  Says  the  bul¬ 
letin  : 

The  chayote,  a  southern  vegetable  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  family  as  the  cucum¬ 
ber  and  squash,  produces  its  pear-shaped 
fruits  in  the  Fall  and,  in  the  Far  South, 
sometimes  also  in  the  late  Spring.  In 
flavor  the  chayote  is  more  delicate  than 
Summer  squash  or  vegetable  marrow,  and 
in  texture  it  is  much  superior  to  either. 
A  number  of  excellent  dishes  are  prepared 
from  it.  For  “buttered  chayotes,”  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  the  fruits  are 
sliced  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  crosswise  through  the  seed,  and 
pared.  They  are  boiled  until  tender  in 
just  enough  salted  water  to  cover,  then 
drained  and  placed  in  a  serving  dish  with 
butter  on  the  top  slices,  so  it  will  melt 
over  the  lower  ones.  The  boiled  chayotes 
also  may  be  diced  and  used  in  salads  or 
served  with  a  cream  sauce.  Most  de¬ 
licious  sweet  pickles  are  made  from  part¬ 
ly  cooked  chayotes. 


Limestone  in  Ohio 

Ohio  farmers  are  evidently  becoming 
greatly  interested  in  the  use  of  ground 
limestone.  At  a  number  of  railroad  sta¬ 
tions,  lime-kilns  are  being  erected  so  that 
the  limestone  can  be  brought  in  quantity 
to  the  station  and  sold  out  as  needed, 
thus  keeping  a  full  supply  at  hand.  The 
Ohio  Agricultural  College  has  designed 
plans  for  a  timber  bin  of  100  tons  capaci¬ 
ty.  This  capacity  con  be  changed  some¬ 
what  by  varying  the  length  of  the  bin  in 
units  of  4  ft.  The  limestone  can  be 
loaded  from  the  car  by  elevating  machin¬ 
ery,  and  can  be  re-loaded  into  the  wagon 
by  means  of  chutes.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  see  the  use  of  ground  limestone  en¬ 
couraged.  There  are  thousands  of  places 
in  New  York  State  where  such  lime  is 
greatly  needed ;  in  fact,  there  must  be 
an  extensive  use  of  it  before  proper  work 
can  be  done  on  the  soil. 


A  Florida  Man  Talks 

As  to  the  climate  of  Florida  nobody 
can  be  told  what  it  is  until  they  see  it 
for  themselves  ;  that  means  Summer  and 
Winter.  The  Summers  are  long,  but  not 
nearly  as  hot  as  it  is  in  New  York  City. 
I  remember  that  I  spent  a  week  in  New 
York  in  September,  1903,  and  I  think 
that  it  wras  the  hottest  place  I  was  ever 
in,  except  Hongkong. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  us  Florida  Crack¬ 
ers  (if  you  have  lived  in  Florida  five 
years  you  are  a  Cracker),  that  in  Sum¬ 
mer  we  lived  on  sweet  potatoes  and  in 
Winter  on  the  Yankees,  but  times  have 
changed,  and  we  live  altogether  on  Yan¬ 
kees,  now,  Summer  and  Winter,  as  all 
our  products  are  sold  north  and  west. 
In  Florida  you  will  find  very  few  native- 
born  Floridians  except  children.  We  have 
gathered  here  from  all  over  the  face  of 
the  globe.  I  was  born  in  Ceylon,  of 
English  parents,  and  came  here  in  the 
Spring  of  1880,  after  having  spent  some 
time  in  England.  Since  then  I  have  been 
round  the  world  and  have  seen  quite  a 
good  many  climes.  I  must  say  that 
Ceylon  beats  Florida  when  it  goes  for 
comfort  in  climate,  as  it  very  seldom 
goes  over  80  in  the  shade  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  but  the  health  is  lacking 
that  we  have  in  Florida ;  Hawaiian 
Islands  same  as  Ceylon.  I  will  admit 
that  wTe  have  more  than  our  quota  of 
suckers  and  swindlers,  but  I  notice  that 
in  all  the  States  there  are  some. 

In  California  I  found  they  were  all 
boosters.  I  spent  two  weeks  there,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  unusual  weather  all 
the  two  weeks  that  I  was  there,  so  can¬ 
not  say  much  about  that  place.  .  I  have 
lived  in  Florida  all  these  years,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter,  except  for  a  few  trips. 
I  am  a  farmer  and  I  can  say  with  truth 
that  the  climate  is  the  finest  in  the 
world,  the  soil  about  the  poorest,  and 
living  easiest  to  make  of  any  place  I 
have  seen. 

I  have  just  worked  out  my  kitchen 
garden  for  the  first  time.  I  have  tur¬ 
nips,  beans,  carrots,  mustard,  peas,  beets, 
cauliflower,  cabbage,  onions,  lettuce, 
just  up,  and  hope  to  have  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  all  the  Winter,  which  I  do  every 
year,  but  there  are  months  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  July,  August  and  September,  and 
part  of  October  that  we  have  to  depend 
on  the  North  for  our  green  stuff. 

Florida.  g.  e.  -wixtek. 


“If  you  must  fight,  my  boy,  take  some 
one  of  your  size.”  “Well,  pa,  it  amount¬ 
ed  to  the  same  thing  this  morning.  I 
licked  two  boys  each  half  as  big  as  I 
was.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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Lumber  in 
s  Eastern  . 


Buys  the  Lumber] 
and  Sash  for } 
Vthis  36x40’/ 
Kv  Barn  vjd 


Blueprints  FREE  on 
Request  for  Any 
Building  Design 
Shown  on  this  Page 


Selected  Lumber  at  Lowest  Prices: 


*150 


BUYS  THIS  29x40 
BARN  MATERIAL 

Most  practical  and  economical  barn  ever  de¬ 
signed.  Price  includes  all  lumber  and  sash 
complete.  Also  29  x  80  at  $270;  20  x  110 
at  $379. 


BUYS  THIS  20x30 
Pemberton  Bungalow 

Extremely  popular  design.  3  or  4  rooms  and 
bath.  Large  porch.  Price  includes  all  lumber, 
doors  and  sash.  Many  other  house  designs  in 
our  catalog. 


$yi  BUYSthe MATERIAL 

*♦  m  M  for  this  2-Story  Home 

The  Dixmeade  Home.  Size  20  x  36.  Price 
includes  all  lumber,  doors  and  sash.  A  big 
value ! 


BUYS  THIS  12  x  25 
POULTRY  HOUSE 

A  standard  poultry  house  design.  Price  in¬ 
cludes  all  lumber,  sash  and  doors,  also  ma¬ 
terial  for  roosts  and  nests.  Also  12  x  50 
poultry  house,  same  design,  for  $135. 


The  biggest  yellow  pine  lumber  sale  in  the  United  States  is  now  right  at  your  door.  Think  of  120  acres  of  selected  lumber  in  piles 
20  ft.  high.  40,000,000  board  feet  of  the  best  building  lumber.  Every  kind  and  size  needed  in  building — 2x4,  2x6,  2x8;  etc.,  floor¬ 
ing,  drop  siding,  sheathing,  dressed  and  matched,  joists,  rafters,  etc.  From  gigantic  Camp  Meade  and  Camp  Dix.  Every  piece  of 
lumber  is  selected,  sound,  clean  and  bright.  Every  order  fdled  from  our  mammoth  stocks  is  exactly  as  specified  as  to  size,  length 
and  full  count.  No  waste !  We  sell  any  quantity  for  quick  delivery — no  delays !  BINDING  GUARANTEE  OF  SATISFACTION. 

SAVE  $200.00  to  $500.00  ON  YOUR  BUILDING 

GET  OUR  FREIGHT  PREPAID  ESTIMATE  ON  YOUR  MATERIAL 

No  matter  what  kind  of  building  or  material  you  need,  get  our  figures  before  you  buy  a  thing!  Just  send  us  your  own  sketch  or 
description  of  what  you  want.  Tell  us  size  and  number  of  rooms  in  your  building  and  our  expert  estimators  will  send  you  itemized 
list  and  lump  sum  prices  for  all  materials,  FREIGHT  PREPAID.  If  you  can,  make  up  your  own  list  of  materials  and  send  it  for 
our  estimate.  No  obligation!  Our  materials  enable  you  to  build  at  lowest  cost  without  sacrifice  of  quality.  Our  select  yellow 
pine  lumber  is  stronger,  more  durable  and  better  seasoned  than  most  building  lumber  now  being  sold  at  much  higher  prices.  And 
when  we  say  “select”  we  mean  just  that!  Every  piece  of  lumber  shipped  to  our  customers  is  selected  stock.  We  do  not  ship 
lumber  “as  it  comes”  or  “as  it  runs.”  Dollar  for  dollar,  we  give  you  the  lowest  prices  in  this  Decade  on  good,  sound,  selected  lumber. 


COME  TO  THE  CAMPS 

We  pay  your  R.  R.  Fare  and  Expense 

Seeing  is  believing !  See  this  lumber  with  your  own  eyes.  It’s 
easy  to  come  to  Camp  Meade  or  Camp  Dix.  Excellent  auto¬ 
mobile  roads  lead  to  both  camps.  Or  come  by  railroad.  Camp 
Meade  is  near  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Camp  Dix  is  near 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  We  invite  you  to  come  to  either  camp 
and  figure  with  us.  You  can  select  your  materials  right  on 
the  grounds.  If  you  buy  a  minimum  carload  of  materials  from 
us  we  will  allow  your  railroad  fare  and  expenses  to  the  camp. 


We  Ship  as  Far  as  700  Miles 

and  Still  Save  You  Big  Money 

We  have  already  shipped  thousands  of  orders  to  all  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Connecticut,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  many  other  states. 
Get  our  freight  prepaid  prices  for  convincing  proof  that  we 
can  ship  anywhere  in  the  East  and  still  save  you  1/3  to  1/2. 
If  you  live  within  100  miles  of  either  Camp  we  can  deliver 
right  to  your  premises  by  motor  truck  at  small  extra  cost. 


WARM  AIR 

FURNACES 

$40  Each 

High  grade  warm  air  furnaces  made 
by  leading  manufacturers.  All  parts 
complete.  Can  be  used  as  pipeless 
or  pipe  furnaces.  Also  large  number 
of  heating  stoves  known  as  egg  stoves 
or  pot  stoves.  Prices  from  $8.00  up. 


6-Light  SASH 


34x34T 
Over  Ail 


EACH 


These  sash  are  extremely  well  mad# 
with  rabbetted  joints.  Each  light 
10"xl5",  with  glass  already  in.  Our 
sash  just  as  good  as  new.  Just  the 
thing  for  poultry  houses,  barns,  sun 
porches,  etc. 


Galv.  Roofing 

Per  100 
Square  Feet 


$350 


High  grade  galvanized  sheet  steel. 
Random  sizes  from  30"x40"  to 
36"x80"  and  larger.  Heavy  stock 
from  18  to  22  gauge.  Clean  and 
bright.  Suitable  for  roofing  or  gen¬ 
eral  sheet  metal  work. 


Cooking  Stoves 

Stove  illustrated  is  36"  wide  by  52" 
long,  with  good  baking  oven,  and  sound 
condition  throughout. 
•Regular  $f>5.00  value 
if  new.  Many  other 
styles  in  stock. 


Water  Closets 

Low  tank  closet  outfit. 

White  vitreous  china  bowl 
and  tank.  Wash  down  sy¬ 
phon  action.  Full  descrip¬ 
tion  in  catalog. 

$1350 

AND  UP 


TREE  CATALOG 


Tank 
560 
Gallon 

Look 
Like  New 

!48"x72",  for  hot  water 
heating  supply  or  for 
,  gasoline,  oils,  etc.  WTorth 
$90.00  new.  First 
class  condition. 


Hundreds  of  Bargains 

Illustrated  in  our  catalog 

Our  free  catalog  illustrates  hundreds  of  bargains  in 
plumbing,  heating,  electrical  supplies,  pipe,  valves, 
refrigerators,  building  material  of  every  kind.  Sim¬ 
ply  mail  coupon  at  right  for  your  free  copy.  Enclose 
letter  stating  what  materials  you  want  and  we  will 
quote  freight  prepaid  prices.  Get  catalog  first  if  you 
wish,  and  then  come  to  either  camp  to  purchase. 
Or  order  by  mail  direct  from  this  ad  with  security. 


Department  RN-42 
CAMP  MEADE  SALVAGE  CO., 

Camp  Meade,  Maryland,  or 
CAMP  DIX  SALVAGE  CO., 

Wrightstown,  N.  J. 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  you  may  send  me  your 
free  catalog  as  advertised.  You  may  also  send  me  blue  prints 

on  the  following  buildings  _ 


1 


a 


I 


Also  give  me  prices  on  the  following,  freight  prepaid  _  H 

1 

. . . S 

■ 

Xante - - - -  ....  - . — - - - | 

■ 

Address - g 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AN  exciting  race  is  on  at  the  Connecticut  egg- 
laying  contest.  For  several  months  a  pen  of 
R.  I.  Reds  were  so  far  ahead  that  it  seemed  10  to  1 
in  their  favor.  On  August  1  the  Reds  led  the  pro¬ 
cession  by  94  eggs.  It  seemed  safe  enough,  but  sud¬ 
denly  a  pen  of  Leghorns  crawled  up  on  the  home 
stretch,  and  by  October  1  had  cut  the  lead  to  3(5 
eggs.  The  flight  to  the  wire  during  October  will 
he  close.  As  a  rule  the  Reds  are  best  at  Fall  laying, 
hut  these  Leghorns  are  holding  on.  A  race  of  this 
sort  is  far  more  important  to  humanity  than  the 
world’s  baseball  series,  but  it  never  gets  on  the 
radio. 

* 

AT  the  southeastern  corner  of  this  country  a  long 
spot  of  sand  sticks  out  like  the  thumb  on  a 
mitten.  Florida !  Years  ago  New  England  had  a 
mighty  influence  upon  the  habits  and  thought  of 
America.  Now,  in  a  different  way,  this  thumb  of 
sand  which  separates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  exerting  a  new  influence  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  never  expected.  For  Florida  is  showing 
Americans  how  to  be  comfortable  in  Winter  and 
how  to  play.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  who  in 
former  years  considered  it  something  of  a  crime  to 
relax  and  stop  working,  now  speed  south  as  cold 
weather  comes  on  and  exchange  snow  drifts  for 
sunshine.  The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  American 
habit  and  the  American  view  of  life  is  sure  to  be 
great  and  remarkable.  People  who  have  regarded 
constant,  grinding  work  as  a  form  of  religion  are 
begining  to  play,  and  Florida  is  largely  responsible 
for  it.  Some  of  these  people  have  an  entirely  wrong 
idea  of  Winter  life  in  the  South.  There  is  good, 
sound  sense  in  Mr.  Kille's  article  on  “Farming 
Both  Ends  of  the  Country.”  Many  an  egg  has  been 
about  ruined  for  digestion  by  overdoing  the  order 
to  have  it  "done  on  both  sides.”  Instead  of  trying 
to  raise  profitable  crops  at  the  North  in  Summer 
and  in  the  South  in  Winter  the  man  of  middle  age 
will  do  better  to  follow  Mr.  Kille’s  advice  and  push 
his  northern  farm  hard  through  the  growing  season, 
and  then  take  a  vacation  in  Florida!  At  first 
thought  this  would  seem  impossible  to  most  of  our 
people,  hut  think  again  and  see  how  others  do  it. 

* 

CAN  any  of  the  consolidationists  tell  us  of  a 
case  where,  in  a  district  when  the  local  school 
is  given  up  and  the  children  carried  several  miles, 
farm  values  have  risen  and  new  farmers  have  come 
in?  One  of  the  arguments  advanced  for  school  con¬ 
solidation  is  that  new  people  will  appreciate  the 
fact  that  children  will  be  carried  some  distance  to 
an  improved  school !  AYe  never  could  quite  under¬ 
stand  that  argument.  In  our  own  experience  in 
selling  country  property  we  have  found  that  most 
buyers  ask  how  near  to  a  school  the  farm  is  located. 
We  never  heard  of  one  who  wanted  to  locate  so 
that  his  children  could  be  carried  away  from  home. 
Still  some  of  the  consolidation  champions  make  so 
much  of  this  argument  that  they  must  have  specific 
eases  to  prove  it.  AYe  would  like  to  know  of  a  few 
cases  where  this  grouping  of  districts  has  increased 
land  values — away  from  the  center. 

BY  all  means  read  that  letter  from  C.  R.  Ba shore 
on  the  next  page.  Those  Pennsylvania  tax¬ 
payers  have  the  right  idea  and  the  right  spirit,  and 
their  plan  is  the  only  practical  one  for  country  peo¬ 
ple.  Nearly  every  town  will  have  a  Republican  or 
a  Democratic  club.  They  are  usually  quite  effective 
for  getting  out  the  party  vote,  but  who  ever  heard 
of  one  of  these  political  clubs  actually  influencing 
legislation  that  would  benefit  all  the  people?  If 


there  could  be  in  every  community  a  club  like  the 
one  Air.  P.ashore  tells  us  about,  many  of  our  political 
troubles  would  be  on  the  way  to  settlement.  As  it  is 
many  of  our  representatives  in  Congress  or  the  Leg¬ 
islature  never  know  just  what  the  people  want.  That 
is  because  the  politicians  or  the  so-called  farm  lead¬ 
ers  assume  to  speak  for  country  people  and  do  not 
usually  represent  them  fairly.  The  plain  people 
must  find  some  way  of  expressing  their  desires  if 
they  expect  any  true  help.  In  New  York  State 
such  a  means  is  offered  in  the  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society.  If  there  could  be  a  branch  of  this 
society  functioning  in  every  country  school  district 
in  New  York  State  the  result  would,  in  a  few  years, 
be  beyond  estimate  by  simply  organizing  country 
sentiment  and  finally  crystalizing  it  so  public  men 
would  be  forced  to  give  it  attention. 


“Joy  in  the  Job” 

LAST  year,  one  of  our  boys,  home  from  college 
spent  his  Summer  vacation  working  for  a  con¬ 
tractor.  This  boy  must  work  his  way  for  an  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  contractor  paid  far  more  than  the  farm 
could  afford — so  the  boy  drove  a  truck  hauling  sup¬ 
plies  and  handled  brick  and  mortar  in  “idle  hours.” 
A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  out  driving  and  the  boy, 
with  his  hand  on  the  wheel,  drove  a  few  blocks  out 
of  the  way  and  halted  before  a  new  church  building. 
“There,”  lie  said,  “I  helped  build  that!” 
lie  had  hauled  the  brick  and  stone  and  handled 
some  of  the  sand.  He  played  a  minor  part  of  small 
importance  perhaps,  but  he  helped  build  the  church, 
and  he  expressed  something  of  the  joy  of  labor  as 
he  saw  the  result  of  his  work.  We  have  seen  a  com¬ 
mon  workman  in  the  great  city  of  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  standing  before  some  great  sky  scraping  build¬ 
ing  with  eyes  raised  to  the  clouds,  saying  in  his 
heart,  “I  helped  build  that.”  Perhaps  he  drove 
bolts  into  the  iron  framework,  mixed  mortar  or 
carried  brick.  No  matter  how  humble  his  part,  he 
helped  in  the  building,  and  as  the  finished  edifice 
towered  above  him  this  great  joy  of  labor  swelled 
up  in  his  heart  like  a  great  wave  of  religious  feel¬ 
ing,  and  he  went  home,  a  better  man  because  of  this 
ability  to  take  joy  in  his  job!  And  we  have  seen 
many  a  farmer,  stand  with  his  wife,  as  evening 
came  on,  looking  off  to  the  sunset  over  the  pleasant 
farm.  These  two  are  practical  people,  little  given 
to  sentiment,  far  far  away  from  the  old  courting 
days,  yet  as  they  look  over  the  happy  prospect  they 
are  thinking,  “I  helped  build  this — my  labor  is 
buried  here!”— and  they  feel  that  joy  of  labor  which 
only  the  faithful  worker  may  know.  And  we  have 
seen  the  faithful  hired  man,  bound  to  the  family  by 
ties  of  long  service,  stand  by  the  orchard  gate.  He 
sees  the  trees  heavy  with  fruit  and  can  remember 
how  he  helped  plant  those  little  seedlings  years  ago. 
He  has  seen  them  respond  and  grow  as  the  result  of 
his  labor.  They  do  not  belong  to  him,  but  he  is 
happy  to  think,  “I  helped  produce  that  orchard!” 
God  help  the  man  or  woman  who  can  take  no  joy  in 
the  job,  whose  heart  does  not  thrill  with  some  sort 
of  victory  over  hard  conditions  through  some  sort 
of  sacrifice  and  toil.  Joy  in  tlTc  job!  It  is  the  great 
sweetener  of  toil,  the  yeast  which  raises  the  dull, 
drab,  hopeless  existence  into  the  sweet  wholesome 
bread  of  life.  And  what  is  true  of  the  labor  of  our 
hands  is  also  true  of  the  larger  part  in  the  communi¬ 
ty  which  we  must  all  play.  It  is  a  greater  joy  to 
feel  as  the  years  pass  swiftly  by,  that  the  world  is 
growing  better,  that  men  and  women  have  larger 
opportunity,  that  humanity  has  risen  a  little,  and 
that  we  may  justly  claim  that  we  have  helped 
build  it. 


Where  cau  I  get  a  good,  bright,  up-to-the-mmute 
book  on  horticulture,  telling  the  latest  news  and  facts 
and  written  so  that  we  can  understand  it  and  not  go 
to  sleep  over  it?  j.  s.  K. 

E  do  not  know  any  such  book.  There  ought 
to  be  several  of  them — as  well  as  similar 
books  on  other  lines  of  farming.  There  are  hundreds 
of  so-called  farm  books,  but  only  a  very  few  of 
what  may  be  called  “human  documents.”  Alost  of 
them  are  written  like  the  average  station  bulletin,  a 
dry  collection  of  facts  without  imagination,  human 
interest  or  sparkle  of  language.  AVkatever  may 
he  said  about  the  great  contributions  to  knowledge 
w  hicli  the  colleges  and  stations  have  made  it  will  be 
generally  admitted  that  they  have  “doped”  and  chlo¬ 
roformed  the  literature  of  agriculture.  The  im¬ 
mense  output  of  bulletins  and  essays  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  experiment  stations  has 
frightened  most  book  publishers,  who  feel  that  they 
cannot  stand  the  competition  from  this  tremendous 
flood  of  free  information.  The  government  enters 


into  a  direct  competition  with  publishers  far  more 
serious  than  any  other  line  of  business  must  face.  . 
Not  only  that,  but  the  Department  and  the  stations 
have  adopted  a  general  style  for  their  publications 
too  heavy  and  dull  and  dry  to  give  the  power  and 
enthusiasm  so  potent  in  other  lines  of  literature. 
That  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  there  are  no  such 
books  on  farming  as  our  correspondent  calls  for. 
There  ought  to  be  such  books  as  a  volume  on 
“Sheep”  by  our  old  friend  W.  W.  Reynolds;  George 
Cosgrove  or  Dr.  Dean  should  write  a  book  on  poul¬ 
try  ;  Wm.  Perkins  should  tell  his  experience  at  gar¬ 
dening,  and  dozens  of  others  with  a  talent  for  tell¬ 
ing  things  interestingly  should  get  into  print !  But 
how  cau  they  get  there?  If  they  wrote  the  real  hu¬ 
man  story,  as  common  folks  want  it,  the  college 
men  would,  for  the  most  part,  laugh  at  it  while  pub- 
lishers  would  make  impossible  terms  because  their 
scientific  advisers  would  object  to  the  “style.”  That 
is  about  the  situation.  What  can  de  done  about  it? 
For  some  reason  the  powers  that  be  in  American 
agriculture  have  decided  that  it  is  not  dignified  to 
treat  the  American  countrymen  as  a  full  human 
being  in  his  study  of  the  literature  of  his  profession. 
There  are  a  few  excellent  government  publications, 
but  most  of  them  are  too  heavy  to  sink  into  the 
mind!  The  mind  sinks  with  them. 

* 

YOU  have  probably  noticed  many  cars  with  pic¬ 
tures  pasted  on  the  windshields  around  this 
section  most  of  these  pictures  represent  a  young 
woman  dressed  in  a  rather  scanty  bathing  suit — in 
the  act  of  diving  off  a  high  bank.  The  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Alotor  ATehicles  has  rightly  decided  that  such 
pictures  are  not  helpful  to  the  eyesight  of  most 
drivers,  and  he  has  issued  strict  instructions  to  all 
police  chiefs: 

A  few  days  ago  I  made  a  ruling  to  the  effect  that 
all  pasters  be  removed  from  windshields  of  automobiles 
in  this  State. 

The  reason  for  my  ruling  is  that  pasters  prevent 
100  per  cent  vision  of  the  operator,  and  100  per  cent 
vision  is  absolutely  necessary  in  driving  a  car. 

Will  you  please  co-operate  with  this  bureau  and  in¬ 
struct  all  officers  of  your  department  to  warn  opera¬ 
tors  of  this  ruling  and  that  licenses  may  be  suspended 
for  a  continuation  of  this  practice. 

In  these  days  of  crowded  roads  and  reckless  driv¬ 
ers  “100  per  cent  vision”  is  all  too  small  to  prevent 
accidents,  and  the  windshield  is  no  place  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  gallery. 

* 

HE  frost  has  held  off  well,  and  the  corn  crop  is 
in  much  better  shape  than  was  predicted  a 
month  ago.  The  price,  however,  will  be  high  and 
eastern  feeders  must  prepare  for  it.  The  commercial 
poultryman  must,  of  course,  depend,  almost  entirely 
upon  western  grain  for  feeding,  and  corn  as  usual 
will  largely  determine  the  cost.  It  is  a  great  prob¬ 
lem  with  many  poultrymen  as  to  what  the  future 
lia»  in  store  for  them.  AVithout  question  the  cost 
of  feeding  will  rise.  There  can  be  little  doubt  about 
that.  The  question  of  egg  prices  cannot  be  answered 
yet,  but  at  this  time  it  seems  probable  that  there  will 
be  no  drop  this  Winter.  Some  poultrymen  expect 
higher  prices  than  last  year,  hut  we  doubt  it.  It 
seems  to  be  true  that  fewer  chicks  than  usual  have 
been  raised.  AAre  think  there  is  something  of  a 
shortage  of  good  pullets.  Of  course  no  business  man 
has  any  right  to  keep  an  unbusiness  hen.  This  sea¬ 
son,  of  all  years,  there  ought  to  be  close  culling  in 
every  flock  even  if  it  takes  out  half  the  birds.  There 
is  no  use  putting  .$2  corn  into  a  drone  hen.  She  is 
more  at  home  in  a  25-cent  frying-pan.  While  we 
think  the  present  outlook  calls  for  conservative  ac¬ 
tion  the  poultry  business  is  fundamentally  sound,  no 
matter  where  feed  prices  may  go.  Prices  of  eggs 
and  meat  will  follow  feed  in  the  market.  The 
plungers  and  those  who  have  gone  out  over  their 
heads  in  debt  will  have  hard  swimming  if  corn  goes 
to  $2,  but  the  man  who  understands  his  business 
and  does  not  try  to  gamble  will  be  safe  to  pin  his 
faith  to  the  hen. 


Brevities 

Take  your  fears  by  the  throat  and  master  them. 

A  breakage  in  the  apple  skin  will  let  the  bad  bac¬ 
teria  in. 

The  cornstalks  and  leaves  carry  from  43  to  one-half 
the  total  value  of  the  crop. 

The  professor  is  all  right  in  his  place,  but  the  prac¬ 
titioner  beats  him  for  common  work. 

We  have  cotton  in  bloom  on  our  farm  in  Bergen  Co., 
N.  J.,  but  the  season  has  been  too  cool  and  late  to  pro¬ 
duce  lint. 

Practically  every  part  of  the  tobacco  plant  is  now 
used  for  some  purpose.  It  has  followed  the  cotton 
plant  in  its  development. 

A  new  machine  for  harvesting  corn  is  reported  from 
South  Africa.  It  straddles  the  row,  pulls  off  and  loads 
the  ears  and  leaves  the  stalks  standing. 
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An  Important  Legal  Milk  Decision 

HE  Court  of  Appeals  has  affirmed  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Appellate  Division  in  the  suit  be¬ 
tween  Holmes  Brothers  and  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association.  The  decision  was  unani¬ 
mous,  and  is  a  final  determination  of  the  case.  It  be¬ 
gan  in  a  suit  by  the  League  to  collect  liquidated 
damages  for  alleged  breach  of  contract.  The  League 
won  a  judgment  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Utica ; 
but  the  judgment  was  later  reversed  by  the  Appel¬ 
late  Division  at  Rochester  and  a  judgment  given 
Holmes  Brothers  for  their  counter  claim  with  in¬ 
terest  and  costs.  This  decision  has  now  been  af¬ 
firmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Holmes  Brothers  had  been  members  of  the  old 
League;  and  one  of  them  authorized  an  employe 
of  the  League  to  sign  the  pooling  contract.  Lie  also 
became  a  member  of  the  local  association  at  Afton. 
This  was  in  1921,  and  Holmes  Brothers  continued 
to  deliver  milk  to  Clover  Farms.  Beginning  May  1, 
1921,  they  received  pay  for  it  through  the  League 
up  to  March  31,  1922.  The  courts  held  that  this 
delivery  and  receipt  of  payment  under  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  if  valid  on  its  terms,  bound  both 
parties  as  it  would  if  the  contract  had  been  formal¬ 
ly  signed  by  them.  On  May  1,  1922,  however,  the 
League  notified  them  to  deliver  milk  to  its  own 
plant  and  not  to  Clover  Farms.  Their  refusal  to  do 
so  resulted  in  the  suit. 

As  originally  organized  the  pool  association  had 
only  34  members  and  all  other  patrons  who  signed 
the  pool  contract  were  non-members.  This  was  the 
case  during  the  time  Holmes  Brothers  violated  the 
contract.  They  therefore  set  up  the  claim  that  they 
were  not  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-op¬ 
erative  Association  and  the  court  confirmed  that  con¬ 
tention.  The  decision  therefore  hinges  on  Holmes 
Brothers’  position  as  non-members.  It  affects  all 
patrons  who  shipped  milk  on  the  pool  contract  up 
to  April  20,  1922,  except  the  34  members.  On  that 
date  the  League  seems  to  have  voted  all  contract 
patrons  members  of  the  pool  association.  The 
status  of  members  is  not  changed  by  the  decision. 

The  decision  is  that  the  following  four  provisions 
were  illegal :  Reductions  under  clause  10  of  contract 
for  special  funds  to  retire  loans,  etc.  Reductions  for 
general  business  purposes  for  which  certificates  of 
indebtedness  were  to  be  issued,  and  deductions  for 
subscription  to  League  Neivs.  It  also  holds  that  the 
clause  providing  for  liquidated  damages  must  be 
construed  as  a  penalty  and  is  unenforceable. 

The  judgment  is  for  $754.46  with  interest  and 
costs  in  favor  of  Holmes  Brothers.  The  amount  of 
milk  involved  at  the  League’s  gross  return  was  $3,- 
329.45,  and  at  Clover  Farms  price,  $4,207.77. 


Taxpayers  and  Public  Improvements 

To  that  idea  of  allowing  only  taxpayers  lo  vote  on 
public  expenditures  I  want  to  say  “amen !”  That’s  the 
way  they  do  it  in  Rhode  Island  and  it  works.  Keep  the 
idea  aired  occasionally.  w.  T.  C. 

Pennsylvania. 

E  find  great  interest  in  this  idea  of  confining 
the  voting  privilege  to  taxpayers  when  any 
appropriation  for  public  expenditures  comes  before 
the  people.  The  discussion  thus  far  has  developed  a 
clean-cut  difference  of  opinion.  Property  owners 
claim,  with  good  reason,  that  since  they  must  pay 
for  such  improvements  they  should  decide  them.  In 
private  business  no  outsider  would  have  the  right 
to  saddle  heavy  expenses  upon  them  for  something 
that  they  did  not  want,  and  which  they  regard  as 
an  extravagance.  Why  then  should  the  public  have 
rights  which  are  denied  in  private  business?  On 
the  other  side,  it  is  argued- that  property  is  now 
largely  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few,  most 
of  whom  have  little  interest  in  public  improvements 
except  as  they  are  personally  benefited !  There 
would  be  few  if  any  public  improvements  if  their 
starting  were  left  to  actual  taxpayers.  Further¬ 
more  it  is  claimed  that  while  wealth  is  created  by 
labor,  great  wealth  would  be  impossible  but  for  the 
congregation  of  the  people  in  groups  such  as  com¬ 
munities,  towns  and  cities.  The  money  paid  by  those 
non-taxpayers  for  rent,  food,  transportation,  cloth¬ 
ing,  luxuries,  etc.,  is  what  makes  business  by  means 
of  which  wealth  is  created  and  accumulated  by 
labor.  Therefore  when  this  wealth  settles  into  the 
hands  of  a  comparative  few  they  remain  under  an 
obligation  to  provide  for  public  expenses  which  bene¬ 
fit  all  the  people  whether  they  be  taxi>ayers  or  not. 
(Granting  all  this  if  you  like,  the  fact  remains  that 
whenever  the  non-taxpaying  majority  feel  that  they 
can  have  all  these  public  benefits  by  making  the 
minority  pay  for  them  there  is  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  extravagance  and  a  growing-  demand  for 


greater  benefits.  The  point  seems  to  be  this:  How 
much  does  the  taxpaying  property  owner  owe  to 
the  public?  Does  his  property  really  belong  to  him 
or  does  he  simply  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of  society? 


A  Proposed  School  Bill 

THE  general  feeling  at  the  school  meeting  held 
at  Syracuse  during  the  State  Fair  was  that 
country  people  should  oppose  any  blanket  bill  cover¬ 
ing  the  entire  subject  and  making  radical  changes. 
It  was  thought  wiser  to  use  the  present  law  as  a 
foundation  and  change  it  here  and  there  to  make 
it  more  adaptable  and  fairer  to  all.  First  of  all,  it 
was  felt,  any  danger  of  having  the  school  or  dis¬ 
trict  changed,  against  the  desires  of  the  local  par¬ 
ents  and  taxpayers,  should  be  removed.  That  men¬ 
ace  once  removed,  the  people  who  met  at  Syracuse 
expressed  themselves  as  prepared  to  go  ahead  and 
agree  upon  some  fair  method  of  taxation  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  following  bill  was  prepared  by 
a  committee,  and  accepted  by  the  conference.  It  is 
the  first  step  in  the  school  campaign  for  1925,  and 
will  be  pushed  vigorously. 

An  Act 

To  amend  the  education  law  relative  to  rural  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Chapter  twenty-one  of  the  laws  of  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  “An  act  relating  to 
education,  constituting  chapter  sixteen  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  laws,”  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and 
forty  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  is  here¬ 
by  amended  by  inserting  therein  a  new  article,  to  be 
Article  — ,  lo  read  as  follows: 

Article — Rural  Education 

§  Sections  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and  one 
hundred  twenty-nine  of  the  education  law  as  it  now 
stands,  also  all  other  section  or  sections  or  portions 
thereof,  which  conflict  with  the  enforcement  of  this 
amendment  are  hereby  repealed,  insofar  as  they  con¬ 
flict  with  the  application  of  this  amendment  to  com¬ 
mon  school  districts  and  union  school  districts  having 
less  than  five  thousand  population. 

§  All  the  official  acts  or  failures  to  act,  and  decis¬ 
ions  of  every  kind  of  all  educational  authorities  and 
employes,  including  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  their  assistants  and  representatives  throughout 
the  State,  on  the  complaint  of  any  affected  district  or 
districts,  persons  or  person,  shall  be  subject  to  appeal 
to,  and  through  review  as  to  all  facts  and  law  by  the 
County  and  Supreme  Courts  of  the  State,  by  writ  of 
certiorari  or  other  appropriate  writ,  with  the  usual 
rights  of  appeal  therefrom. 

Preliminary  and  subject  to  such  further  appeal  as 
hereinbefore  provided  for,  such  affected  district  or  dis¬ 
tricts,  person  or  persons  may  first  appeal  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  of  the  State,  for  such  thorough 
and  prompt  review  of  the  facts  and  law  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  case,  nothing  contained  in  the  education  or  other 
laws  lo  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

§  After  this  act  takes  effect,  no  bond  or  other  in¬ 
debtedness  direct  or  indirect  for  capital  outlay,  operat¬ 
ing  expeniNu  of  all  kinds,  shall  be  incurred  by  any 
school  district  of  less  than  five  thousand  population, 
exceeding  two  per  cent  of  the  total  property  assessed 
valuation  of  all  classes  of  property  therein. 

Unless  two-thirds  of  the  properly  qualified  electors 
in  said  district  shall  vote  to  make  the  limitation  not 
to  exceed  five  per  cent  of  said  valuation  in  a  special 
case. 

§  Every  school  district  shall  have  full  power  and 
shall  within  ils  debt  limitations  furnish  its  own  neces¬ 
sary  and  proper  educational  facilities  including  build¬ 
ings,  and  shall  make  its  own  decisions  as  to  proper 
costs  thereof,  also  make  its  own  selection  of  proper 
plans,  materials  and  employes  of  all  kinds  of  contrac¬ 
tors  therefor,  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect 
the  obligation  of  every  school  district,  within  its  debt 
limitations  to  provide  necessary  and  proper  educational 
facilities  including  building  for  all  its  children  of  school 
age  or  to  contract  with  other  district  or  districts,  to 
furnish  same  at  reasonable  prices: 

§  In  case  written  objection  is  made  by  any  affected 
person  or  persons  in  such  district,  or  by  the  Education¬ 
al  Department  and  duly  filed  with  the  district  trustee, 
that  necessary  and  proper  educational  facilities  includ¬ 
ing  buildings,  for  such  district,  under  its  debt  limita¬ 
tions,  are  not  being  furnished,  and  agreement  is  not 
raised  within  six  months  after  the  filing  of  such  writ¬ 
ten  objection  with  the  trustee  of  said  district.  Such 
district  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  propeidy  qualified 
electors,  shall  elect  one  member  of  a  commission  to  pass 
on  said  objections,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
county  wherein  such  school  district  is  located  another 
member,  and  the  two  members  so  elected  shall  then 
elect  a  third  member  for  said  commission.  This  com¬ 
mission  shall  then  carefully  and  accurately  inspect 
the  educational  facilities  including  buildings,  furnished 
by  said  district,  also  their  availability  to  all  classes  of 
children  of  school  age  therein,  and  decide  if  such  dis¬ 


trict  is  furnishing  said  necessary  and  proper  educational 
facilities  including  buildiifgs  for  its  type  of  district 
within  its  debt  limitations.  The  report  and  order  of 
such  commission  when  duly  filed  with  the  trustee  of 
such  district,  shall  be  mandatory  upon  said  district  to 
furnish  such  necessary  and  proper  facilities,  including 
buildings  as  the  commission  deems  lacking.  But  such 
school  district  or  any  affected  person  or  persons  may 
appeal  from  such  decision  to  the  County  or  Supreme 
Courts,  therefrom,  for  a  thorough  review  by  writ  of 
certiorari  or  other  appropriate  writ  of  all  the  facts  and 
law  in  the  particular  case,  within  one  year  from  the 
filing  of  such  decision  and  order  of  said  commission, 
with  the  usual  rights  of  appeal  therefrom. 

§  No  school  district  or  portions  thereof,  shall  be  dis¬ 
solved  or  consolidated  with  other  district  or  districts 
or  portions  thereof,  without  the  full  and  proper  vote 
authorizing  same  of  two-thirds  of  the  properly  qualified 
electors  of  each  whole  district  affected,  but  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  affect  the  obligation  of  every 
school  district  to  furnish  within  its  debt  limitations, 
necessary  and  proper  educational  facilities  including 
buildings  for  its  type  of  district,  for  all  its  children  of 
school  age,  or  to  contract  with  other  district  or  dis¬ 
tricts  to  furnish  same  at  reasonable,  prices. 

§  Upon  the  proper  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  properly 
qualified  electors  in  any  consolidated  school  district 
therefore,  such  district  shall  be  dissolved  into  its  origi¬ 
nal  units.  In  case  any  bond  or  other  indebtedness  has 
been  incurred  by  such  district,  it  shall  be  fully  provided 
for  and  properly  and  fairly  adjusted  between  the  credi¬ 
tors  of  said  district  and  the  districts  formed  by  such 
dissolution. 

§  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


The  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Child  Labor 
Amendment 

PIE  executive  committee  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  recently  passed  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  on  the  child  labor  amendment: 

“Whereas,  Congress  has  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  would  give  that  body  power  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  labor  of  persons  under  the  age  of  IS  years, 
and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  such  labor  and  the 
ratification  of  this  action  is  now  before  the  State 
legislatures,  and 

“Whereas,  The  opportunity  to  discourage  or  prohibit 
this  sort  of  federal  interference,  making  a  farm  mother 
of  Congress,  has  passed  for  the  moment  beyond  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
has  become  almost  entirely  a  State  question,  and 

“Whereas,  The  proposed  amendment  will  give  Con¬ 
gress  blanket  authority  to  pass  stringent  and  farflung 
laws  on  this  subject  which  is  already  covered  adequate¬ 
ly  and  according  to  local  conditions  in  a  majority  of 
States, 

“We  urge  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federations  to  im¬ 
press  upon  their  legislatures  the  desirability  of  defeat¬ 
ing  the  ratification  of  the  child  labor  amendment.” 

Llere  in  New  York  State  both  political  parties 
have  “resolved”  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  They 
will  have  it  ratified  unless  country  people  wake  up 
and  control  their  members  of  the  Legislature.  So 
far  as  we  know  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  received  no  help 
whatever  from  other  farm  papers  in  the  State. 


A  Taxpayers’  League 

The  best  thing  that  ever  happened  in  our  township 
was  the  formation  of  a  taxpayers’  league.  It  hap¬ 
pened  because  of  some  school  problems.  This  is  a 
permanent  organization  with  regular  monthly  meetings. 
In  this  are  discussed  topics  which  are  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  community,  and  American  citizenship  in 
general.  Our  community  was,  I  suppose,  like  the  aver¬ 
age  community;  that  is  such  as  the  voters  not  voting 
any  more  but.  as  a  small  minority  or  a  little  “ring” 
which  ran  things  to  suit  themselves  until  conditions 
reached  a  climax.  People  outside  of  town  were  too 
busy  to  go  to  the  polls,  some  saying,  “Oh,  what’s  the 
use,”  others  indifferent,  not  taking  any  interest  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs;  others  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  “edu¬ 
cators”  (?)  understand  their  business,  and  yielding  to 
anything  that  they  dictate  until  our  taxes  are  sky- 
high.  They  never  write  their  Congressman  any  letter 
stating  their  wishes,  but  the  element  which  lives  off 
the  common  people  agitate  their  side  so  much  that  the 
Congressmen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  common 
people  are  satisfied  because  they  say  nothing,  and 
hence  yield  to  those  that  ask  for  something. 

I  believe  we  have  come  to  the  point  where  the  com¬ 
mon  people  have  to  be  up  and  doing,  or  this  country  is 
going  to  fare  the  same  as  some  European  countries, 
and  we  have  no  longer  the  “Land  of  the  Free.”  Why 
not  wake  up  and  be  serious  about  it?  Look  at  Russia  ; 
see  the  predicament  they  are  in,  and  unless  we  do  wake 
up  and  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  intelligently  we  are 
doomed. 

We  have  lately  discussed  and  studied  the  child  labor 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  We  realize  it  has  two 
sides,  but  we  are  against  it,  because  most  States  have 
school  laws  which  control  the  child  labor,  especially 
the  Northern  States,  and  on  the  other  hand  should 
such  a  thing  happen  that  no  child  under  18  years  would 
be  allowed  to  work  that  would  be  a  dark  spot  on  our 
civilization. 

We  also  watch  what  is  going  on  in  our  county.  For 
instance  some  city  people  got  an  idea  that  the  county 
jail  should  be  moved  out  in  the  country  eight  or  nine 
miles,  which  would  involve  a  million  or  more  dollars. 
The  taxes  are  sky-high  already,  as  indicated  above, 
and  such  things,  which  are  only  for  the  pleasure  of  a 
very  few,  should  not  be  tolerated.  Most  of  all  we  dis¬ 
cuss  local  affairs  in  our  league.  It  is  here  where  we 
have  most  control.  We  discuss  the  road  problem  and 
such  things,  and  then  our  supervisors  know  exactly 
what  our  people  want  and  they  can  go  ahead  with  the 
full  assurance  of  the  approval  of  the  people.  If  we 
want  to  keep  our  beloved  country  as  our  forefathers 
made  it  and  gave  it  to  us,  the  “land  of  the  free,”  and 
the  government  “by”  the  people  and  “for”  the  people, 
we  must  be  up  and  doing.  c.  r.  basttore. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Heat  Legend 

And  still  it  wouldn't  i-ain ! 

The  rows  in  the  garden  was  just  like 
deep,  dry  wrinkles  , 

On  an  old  face  that’s  all  pinched  up  with 
pain. 

The  poor  peas  rattled  and  coughed  in  the 
hot  west  breeze. 

The  Limas  had  give  up  tryin’  to  climb 
their  poles. 

There  was  hisses  like  chokin’  breaths — 
that  was  the  trees. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
wife  and  me 

Stood  lookin’  out  at  the  pantin’,  parch  in’ 
hills, 

When  she  says,  “Look  !”  And  I  begun  to 
see 

Soft,  hazy  somethin’,  like  a  smoke,  start 
driftin’ 

Out  of  the  ground,  and  risin’  way  up 
high. 

It  wasn’t  mist.  It  was  blue.  And  besides, 
the  sun 

Was  grinnin’  down,  and  not  a  cloud  in 
the  sky. 

The  wife  turns  round,  and  she  gives  a 
sad  sorta  smile, 

“I  know  what  that  is,”  she  says, 

“It’s  the  kind  of  thing  the  Indians  used 
to  think, 

I  guess  you’ll  say.  But  that  there  soft 
blue  haze 

Is  the  souls  of  all  the  flowers  and  little 
plants 

That’s  been  killed  by  the  drought. 

They’re  goin’  up  to  see  the  Evil  Spirit, 
To  try  and  find  out 

If  maybe  there  hasn’t  been  enough  sacri¬ 
fices. 

They  want  to  show  that  they  were  glad 
to  give 

Their  lives  for  the  sake  of  what  the 
drought  might  spare, 

And  ast  it  it  won’t  let  just  a  little  live.” 

I  didn’t  have  the  heart  for  such  kid  no¬ 
tions  as  that. 

I  watched  the  shrivelin’  corn,  and  shook 
my  head, 

And  went  inside  the  house,  to  try  and 
forget 

The  everlastin’  heat,  stretched  out  in  bed. 

All  of  a  sudden  I  was  awake  again, 

The  trees  was  slappin’  the  roof,  and  the 
thunder  roarin’. 

And,  like  the  'bottom  fell  out  of  the  sky. 
The  good  old  rain  was  pourin’ ! 

— John  Y.  A.  Weaver,  in  N.  Y.  World. 

We  are  asked  again  how  to  prepare 
filling  for  cheese  cake,  such  as  bakers 
sell.  The  foundation  is  fresh  curd.  Add 
one  egg  to  one  cup  of  curd,  beat  smooth, 
beat  in  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  flavor 
with  nutmeg,  mace  or  vanilla.  Line  pie- 
plates  or  layer-cake  tins  with  good  pie¬ 
crust.  fill  with  the  mixture,  and  bake 
without  an  upper  crust. 

sk 

The  young  girl’s  sailor  suit  is  now  su¬ 
perseded  by  other  models  eQually  simple, 
and  having  the  same  trim  youthfulness. 
A  pretty  model  was  a  straight  unbelted 
frock  of  blue  cloth,  with  long  tight 
sleeves.  Down  the  front,  from  the  collar 
to  the  low  waistline,  then  extending  to 
outline  the  top  of  pockets,  was  a  line  of 
bright  red  braid,  two  inches  wide,  with 
a  row  of  smoked  pearl  buttons  sewn  on 
the  center.  We  also  see  plain  one-piece 
dresses  of  blue  twill,  with  a  sailor  col¬ 
lar  trimmed  with  braid,  and  a  row  of 
steel  buttons  all  the  way  down  the  front. 

Aix-wooi,  cheviot,  in  all  the  fashion¬ 
able  shades,  is  much  in  favor  this  Fall, 
as  all  ribbed  materials  are  in  vogue.  Cot¬ 
ton  cheviot  is  also  popular  for  blouses. 
No  other  woolen  material,  however,  has 
been  quite  so  popular  for  general  Fall 
wear  as  flannel,  in  checks',  stripes  and 
solid  colors.  One  sees  it  everywhere  in 
sports  blouses,  one-piece  dresses,  and 
children’s  clothes.  It  is  quite  noticeable, 
too.  that  all  the  Fall  dresses  are  very 
much  shorter  again,  so  last  season  s 
skirts  must  be  taken  up  at  the  hem. 

'I' 

Regarding  the  problem  of  uninvited 
company,  so  often  an  added  burden  to 
busy  farm  Avomen,  here  is  a  solution  of¬ 
fered  by  a  practical  Massachusetts  man : 

It  seems  to  me  that  action  as  outlined 
below  Avould  improve  the  situation  of 
Mrs.  B.  P.  S..  page  1221.  Let  her  have 
some  business  woman  prepare  a  form 
letter  in  multiples,  stating  that  she  will 
take  a  limited  number  of  boarders.  Fix 
a  price  for  table  and  rooms  separately 
and  make  it  all  she  dares  to— and  then 


double  it.  Then  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  hordes  to  descend  on  her  just  mail 
copies  to  such  as  she  had  reason  to  dread. 
Having  done  this  she  should  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  hire  her  garden  hoed  if  it  needs  it. 


Uncooked  Mangoes 


Take  young  tender,  green  muskmelons 
or  nutmegs.  Soak  them  in  strong  brine 
for  a  week.  Then  scrape  them,  cut  out 
a  section  about  one  inch  square,  take  out 
the  seeds.  Soak  another  day,  then  wash 
in  clear  cold  water  and  dry  with  a  cloth. 
Then  fill  the  cavity  with  finely-chopped 
cabbage,  horseradish,  onion,  green  toma¬ 
toes.  cucumbers,  nasturtium  seeds,  celery 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2112.  Ladies’  two- 
piece  dress,  having 
blouse  with  revers 
and  vestee;  cascade 
drapery  on  skirl. 
Sizes  30,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust.  Size 
38  requires  4% 
yards  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard 
36-in.  contrast  for 
trimming.  Twenty 
cents. 


2027.  Girls’  jump¬ 
er  dress,  consisting 
of  front  -  closing 
blouse  with  Peter 
Pan  collar,  and  slip- 
on  jumper  plaited 
at  sides.  Sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  10  years  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards  36- 
in.  material.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


having  straps  in 
back  and  sash  ends; 
for  ladies  and  mis¬ 
ses.  Sizes  36  to  44- 
in.  bust.  Size  40  re¬ 
quires  3  yards  32- 
in.  material.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


1722.  Boys’  romper 
suit;  slip-on  ki¬ 
rn  o  n  o  blouse  with 
sailor  collar;  one 
piece  trousers  Avith 
side  closing.  Sizes 
1,  2  and  4  years. 

Size  2  years  re¬ 
quires  3  yards  32-in. 
material.  Twenty 
cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  NeedleAvork  In 
structor  and  Pattern  Book,  new  edition, 
15  cents. 


seed,  young  tender  string  beans,  cauli¬ 
flower  buds,  green  and  red  peppers, 
ground  mustard,  some  whole  cloves  and 
some  ground  cinnamon.  Before  filling  the 
melons  Avet  this  mixture  Avith  vinegar. 
Replace  the  cut  squares,  tie  up  Avell  Avith 
white  twine,  pack  in  crocks,  fill  with  cold 
vinegar  and  in  about  a  month  they  will 
be  ready  to  eat.  See  that  they  stay  un¬ 
der  the*  vinegar.  MRS,  w.  D. 


Cheese  Savories 

The  folloAving  cheese  savories  may  be 
served  Avith  a  salad  course,  and  will  be 
found  exceptionally  popular : 

Fheese  Balls ;  1*4  cups  grated  cheese, 
one  tablespoon  flour,  *4  teaspoon  salt,  few 
grains  of  cayenne,  whites  of  three  eggs, 
cracker  dust.  Mix  the  cheese  Avith  the 
flour  and  seasoning.  Beat  Avhite  of  eggs 
until  stiff  and  dry.  Add  to  the  first 
mixture. 

Shape  in  small  balls,  roll  in  cracker 
dust,  fry  in  deep  fat  and  drain  on  broivn 
paper. 

Cheese  straws — Oregon  way:  One  cup 
grated  bread  crumbs,  2/3  cup  flour,  one 
tablespoon  butter,  %  teaspoon  salt,  % 
teaspoon  pepper,  cayenne,  one  tablespoon 
milk.  Cream  the  butter,  add  the  sifted 
flour,  crumbs,  grated  cheese  and  season¬ 
ing.  Mix  Avell  before  adding  milk.  Roll 
to  %  in.  thickness.  Cut  in  strips  *4  in. 
wide  to  4  in.  long.  Bake  until  quite  brown 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Another  method  for 
making  cheese  straws  with  that  “just 
right”  taste  is  to  roll  out  plain  paste  ^4 
in.  thick,  spread  one-half  of  it  Avith  grated 
cheese,  fold  over  the  other  half,  pressing 
outer  edges  together  closely.  Repeat  this 
process  three  or  four  times.  Cut  into 
strips  and  bake.  mbs.  j.  w.  b. 


“Look  Out 
for  That  Stove!” 

Do  you  still  have  to  carry  coal  and 
ashes  through  your  home  ?  Forever 
cleaning  up  after  stoves?  Tending  several  fires  most  all  winter  long  ? 
Putting  up  and  taking  them  down  every  year  ?  Giving  up  good 
space  to  them  ? 

And,  for  that  sacrifice, — getting  poor  heating  from  them  ?  Baking 
hot  near  them — chilly  cold  in  the  corners  ?  Cold  bedrooms  ? 

Why  put  up  with  it,  when,  in  one  day’s  time,  you  can  sweep  all  that 
sacrifice  out  of  your  life— for  good!  Open  up  the  whole  house  to  even, 
healthful  circulating  warmth.  Have  warm  bedrooms,  warm  floors. 

There’s  such  a  great  difference  between  the  way  an 

I  nTERH/rnon/iL 

OnEPIPE  H  EATER 

really  heats  your  home,  as  compared  with  ineffective,  bothersome  and  dangerous 
stoves,  that  once  you  feel  that  difference,  you’ll  only  regret  not  having  had  your 
Onepipe  sooner.  .  . 

Why  not  decide  now  to  get  your  “Onepipe  ?” 

You  know  you're  safe  in  its  choice. 

It  s  the  heater  with  82  years  of  good  reputation  back  of  it,  and  thousands  ot 
thoroughly  well  satisfied  users. 

It’s  durable,  made  to  last.  Burns  hard  or  soft  coal  or 

wood  with  real  economy.  Costs  little  to  run.  Keeps  your  _ 

cellar  cool.  It’s  the  result  of  82  years  of  experience. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FREE  CATALOG 

Explaining  all  the  important  reasons  why  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Onepipe  Heater  heats  your  home  so  well,  and  sc 
economically.  If  wood  is  your  only  fuel  send  for  catalog 
of  special  Wood-Burning  Onepipe.  Write  today. 

INTERNATIONAL  HEATER  CO. 

6-26  Monroe  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

INTERNATIONAL  Boilers,  Furnaces  and  Onepipe 
Heaters  may  be  purchased  on  easy  payments  if  desired. 


lnTi*«4Tion*c 

Onepipe 

Hester 


H1TERI14TION4L 


•*c.  u  s.  MT.  *rr. 


BOILERS,  FURNACES «>>oOnEPIPE  HEATERS 


Pipeless 
Furnace 

them  all  on  many  points, 
-quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot. 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  NeAV  electrical  department  included. 
Smyth-Despard  Co. 

907  915  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  SO 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  ot  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc 
254  W.  34  SL  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avea.  N.  Y.  C. 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery  “  ceook- 

ingware,  Glassware,  etc.,  shipped  direct  from  factory  to 
consumer.  AVriteusforpartic.  E.SWASE!  S  CO.. Portland, Maine 


DFPFMiAltl.F  MERCHANDISE.  Esmond  Blankets,  Indian 
Pattern.  $1.  American  AA'nven  Blankets,  handsome, 
durable,  variety  of  colors,  price  $5.50.  Many  other  bar¬ 
gains.  ROYAL  8ALE9  €0.  -  Frenchtown,  K.  J. 


FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BESTWAY  for  Cleaning  Them 
THE  BESTWAY  MEG.  €0.  Aberdeen,  Maryland 


ALL  WOOL  YARN 

II.  A.  BARTLETT 


FOR  SALE.  From  manufacturer. 
75c  to  17  per  lb.  Free  samples 

-:-  HARMONY,  MAINE 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  cow1  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you.Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tells 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  Avork.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  Avhat  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest ;  or  garment  can  be 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stock.  Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
Largest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 
953  LyeU  Ave.»  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
|  ACCOUNT  BOOK  j; 

i '  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens,  1 1 
' '  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit  1 1 
"  in  knowing  just  how-the  account  stands.  11 
■ '  This  book  will  tell  the  Avhole  story.  1  ’ 
i '  The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time.  1 1 
<  i  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time.  1 1 
< '  Simple  and  Practical.  1 1 

!!  Price,  $1,00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1/25 

For  sale  by  !! 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  edi  torial  page.  :  :  s 
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SPEEDY  relief  follows  the 
first  application  of 
Gombault’s  Balsam.  This 
41 -year -tested  liniment 
penetrates  without  blis¬ 
tering — conquers  the  most 
Stubborn  pain  or  ache. 

Sprains,  bruises,  bums, 
open  cuts,  severe  strains, 
muscular  and  inflamma¬ 
tory  rheumatism,  lum¬ 
bago,  sciatica,  sore  throat 
and  chest  colds  yield  to 
the  healing  power  of  Gom¬ 
bault’s  Balsam.  It’s  so 
effective  that  one  bottle 
lasts  a  long  time.  Get  a 
bottle  today  —  keep  it  on 
hand. 

$1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists 
or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 

AS  A  VETERINARY  LINIMENT 
Gombault’s  Balsam  also  is  the 
remedy  which  years  of  use  have 
proved  effective  and  safefor  most 
horse  ailments.  The  Lawrence- 
Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.’ 


GOMBAULTS 

BALSAM 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


Only  the  choicest  portion  of  the  most 
carefully  selected  wheat  is  good  enough 
to  make  OCCIDENT  Flour.  That  is  one 
of  the  many  reasons  why  OCCIDENT 
costs  more  and  is  worth  it.  Order  this 
better  flour  for  your  next  baking  day. 


RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  CO. 
General  Offices :  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


-Is There  a  HAAG 

Washer  in  Your  Town? 

No  woman  who  ever  used  a  "Haag”  would  be 
without  one  — would 
give  up  her  piano  first. 

7  styles ;  operated  by 
electricity  or  gasoline 
engine.  Largest  line  of 
power  washers  made. 

To  introduce  Haag 
Washers  we  will  make 
a  special  low  price  to 
first  buyer  in  any  town. 

Write  at  once 

for  free  circulars  show¬ 
ing  full  line,  and  get 
the  advantage  of  low 
price  on  first  machine. 

Eastern  Distributor 

501  Everson  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


OUR  FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  BLEND 

OF  HIGH-GRADE  MIXED  TEAS  is  so  dif¬ 
ferent  and  better  in  every  way  that  discriminating 
people  enjoy  its  superior  qualities.  Liberal  trial 
pkg.,  lO  cts.;  one  lb.,  81,  prepaid. 

VICTORIA  TEA  CO.  B84  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

TAXIDERMIST 

All  Kinds  of  Game  and  Deer  Heads  Mounted  by  Experts 
at  Reasonable  Charges. 

GEORGE  H.  LESSER  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


C.  L.  TEMPLAR, 


Using  Sweet  Apples 

For  many  years  sweet  apples  have  been 
used  in  our  household  in  ways  which  may 
be  unfamiliar  to  many.  Baked  apples 
are  a  great  favorite  with  us,  and  this  is 
a  form  in  which  apples  may  be  eaten  by 
those  in  delicate  health  when  no  other 
form  is  agreeable  to  a  sensitive  stomach. 
For  those  who  can  eat  a  variety,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sweet  apple  recipes  may  afford  a 
pleasing  change. 

Grandmother’s  Cider  Apple  Sauce.  — 
Boil  down  new,  sweet  cider  until  reduced 
to  one-half  the  original  quantity.  Pare, 
quarter  and  core  sweet  apples,,  adding  to 
them  sufficient  of  the  boiled  cider  to  half 
cover  them.  Cook  until  tender,  adding 
more  boiled  cider  if  necessary.  Grand¬ 
mother  made  a  wooden  butter  firkin  full 
of  this  sauce  in  the  Fall,  covered  it  to 
exclude  dirt,  and  kept  it  on  a  back  porch 
all  Winter.  When  needed  some  was 
taken  out  into  a  dish  and  thawed  out  in 
the  house  (if  frozen)  before  using.  In 
our  day  most  people  prefer  to  use  cans, 
and  this  sauce  may  be  sealed  in  cans 
while  hot,  by  which  method  it  can  be 
kept  indefinitely. 

Sweet  Pickled  Sweet  Apples. — If  de¬ 
siring  to  can  sweet  pickled  sweet  apples 
use  eight  quarts  of  fruit,  after  paring, 
quartering  and  coring,  .3  lbs.  of  sugar 
(either  brown  or  white),  one  pint  vine¬ 
gar,  one  teaspoon  each  of  cloves  and  cin¬ 
namon.  As  we  usually  prefer  a  mild 
pickle  we  cook  the  apples  in  some  water 
until  nearly  done,  then  add  sugar,  vine¬ 
gar,  and  spices  in  bags.  Cook  until  fruit 
is  tender  and  seal  in  glass  jars  while  hot. 

Spiced  Sweet  Apples. — Prepare  sweet 
apples  in  any  desired  form,  either  Avhole 
or  pared,  quartered  and  cored.  Cook 
tender,  then  sweeten  and  drop  in  tiny 
bags  of  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  cook  a 
little  longer.  Any  quantity  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  this  way  and  sealed  in  jars  while 
hot.  for  future  use. 

“Mapled”  Sweet  Apples. — Wash  sound 
sweet  apples  and  put  on  to  boil  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  water,  keeping  the  kettle  covered  un¬ 
til  the  apples  ave  tender.  When  they  be¬ 
gin  to  change  color  add  as  much  maple 
syrup,  or  maple  sugar,  to  them  as  you 
would  common  sugar  for  the  same  quanti¬ 
ty  of  apples  or  more  if  very  rich  apples 
are  desired.  Cook  down  until  liquid  is 
syrupy.  These  may  be  sealed  in  jars 
while  hot.  The  maple  sweet  imparts  a 
most  delicious  flavor  to  the  apples. 

G.  R.  B. 


The  Whole  House  Warmed 
by  ONE  LITTLE  HEATER 

Every  room  in  an  average  sized  house, 
with  or  without  a  cellar,  can  be  kept 
warm  by  a  ‘RadiO’  Hot  Water  Radi¬ 
ator  Installation.  And  the  coal  will 
cost  less  than  for  stove  heat  for  one 
room.  ‘RadiO’s’  downdraft  draws 
smoke  into  the  fire  —  greatest  heat 
with  least  coal.  Burns  stove  or  nut 
sizes  of  hard  coal  and  feeds  automat¬ 
ically.  Handsomely  designed — gives 
the  appearance  of  luxurious  open 
hearth  fire.  Easy  to  install.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  homes  kept  warm  by  the 
moderate  priced  ‘RadiO’. 


SELF-FEEDING 
Needs  coal  only  one* 
every  12  hours 


Write  for 
Illustrated 
Folders. 


RADIATOR  HEAT  FOR  EVERY  ROOM 


Texas  Notes 

We  begin  to  realize  that  Winter  is  not 
far  away.  We  have  had  no  frost  at  time 
of  writing  but  the  nights  are  getting  al¬ 
most  cold,  and  every  little  while  a  sharp 
norther  blows  up.  The  crops  have  been 
very  good  in  this  part  of  Texas  this  year. 
We  had  our  usual  dry  spell,  but  it  came 
too  late  to  injure  the  corn  and  cane.  The 
cotton  has  been  benefited  by  the  dry  hot 
weather,  as  the  boll  weevil  does  not 
thrive  in  such  weather.  Cotton  is  being 
marketed  now  rapidly ;  if  the  weather 
stays  pleasant  the  crop  will  all  be  gath¬ 
ered  earlier  than  usual. 

Our  pears  are  about  ready  to  gather. 
They  are  only  bringing  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
I  would  much  rather  have  apples,  and  I 
long  for  some  of  the  good  northern  ap¬ 
ples.  We  are  alone  now,  as  both  our 
children  are  in  school.  Our  boy  has  re¬ 
turned  to  college  again  this  Fall  ;  he  is 
helping  pay  his  way  more  than  he  did 
last  year.  There  seems  to  be  a  way  for 
a  boy  or  girl  to  get  an  education  if  they 
have  grit  and  determination  to  back 
them  up,  and  are  not  afraid  to  work. 
Our  State  schools  are  less  expensive  than 
the  others.  There  is  no  tuition  to  pay, 
but  there  are  books  to  buy,  and  board  and 
room  rent,  also  fees  for  various  things. 
My  boy  is  in  the  second  year  at  a  Junior 
A.  and  M.  He  expects  to  go  on  next 
Fall  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  at  College  Station;  he  will  en¬ 
ter  the  junior  class.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  colleges  of  its  kind  in  the  county. 
They  have  military  training ;  when  they 
graduate  they  have  a  commission  as  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  military  training  for 
our  young  men.  I  believe  we  are  much 
less  liable  to  have  war  if  our  boys  are 
trained  for  it,  and  we  stand  prepared  to 
defend  our  country. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  market  our  tur¬ 
keys.  We  shall  sell  ours  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  market ;  they  usually  bring  a  bet¬ 
ter  price  then.  Last  year  at  Christmas 
time  the  fanners  could  find  no  sale  for 
turkeys  at  all,  and  later  had  to  take  12 
and  14  cents,  owing,  I  believe  to  so  many 
being  in  cold  storage.  I  do  not  believe 
I  could  eat  a  turkey  or  -chicken  if  I 
knew  it  had  been  in  cold  storage,  as  they 
are  kept  so  long.  We  farmers  can  al¬ 
ways  have  our  poultry  fresh  and  fat, 
which  is  certainly  an  advantage  over  the 
city  folks.  mrs.  w.  M. 


Raisin  Pie 

Line  pie  plate  with  crust.  One  cup 
raisins,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one  cup  wa¬ 
ter;  let  boil  about  10  minutes.  Add  one 
cup  sweet  milk.  When  hot  stir  in  two 
tablespoons  cornstarch,  a  small  piece  of 
butter,  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Put  in 
crust  and  frost  with  white  of  one  egg. 
The  yolk  can  be  put  in  the  filling  if  de¬ 
sired.  Brown  in  hot  oven.  I  sometimes 
put  this  filling  between  two  crusts,  and 
also  use  it  for  cake  and  filled  cookies. 

MRS.  L.  E.  F. 


CENTRAL  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

M alters  of  Lansdale  Round  Boilers,  Molby  Boilers,  Lansdale  Radiators 

Dept.  R,  41  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Send  me  complete  information  about  ‘RadiO’  Radiator  Heat 
for  every  room. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ou  re  rwnei 

ELL-ANS 


FOR  INDIGESTION 


£54  AND  754  RACKA6ES  EVERYWHERE 


DIAMOND^ 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Introducing  this  wonderful  new 
lamp.  Gives  soft,  brilliant  light; 
restful  to  eyes;  ideal  illumination. 
Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Burns 
96%  air,  4%  fuel.  Absolutely  safe. 
V  Lights  with  match  Twenty  times 
\\  brighter  than  wick  lamps.  Patented. 

‘  '  Greatest  improvement  of  age.  Table 
lamps,  hanging  lamps,  lanterns. 
Work  all  or  spare  time.  You  simply 
take  orders.  We  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post  and  do  collecting.  Com¬ 
missions  paid  same  day  you  take 
orders.  No  experience  necessary. 
Get  started  at  once.  Big  season 
now  on.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  special  agents  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
L-  670  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  0. 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  aeta  consisting:  of  a  4—4 
or  B-ft.  Iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-in.  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinfte 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  lUtlnga. 

Send  for  Catatotz  60 


WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


BRN  BIG  MO 

AT  HOME 

WEAVING 


i  Colonial  Rugs,  carpet, 
etc.,  from  new  or  waste  textile  materi¬ 
al.  NOW  is  your  opportunity  to  start  a 
big-paying  borne  business  and  equal 
the  success  of  thousands  of  enthusias¬ 
tic  weavers  everywhere.  No  experience  needed,  you  learn 
instantly  with  our  simple  directions,  fully  protected  by 
our  (.'ash  Refund  Guarantee  allowing  10  days  trial.  WRITE 
TODur  for  our  FREE  Loom  Book, — it  tells  how  to  Increase 
your  income,  and  quotes  reduced  prices  and  easy  terms 
on  our  wonderful  new  looms. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  488  Factory  St.,  BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lantern#  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  N on-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain - 

Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable*  Complete  sample, 
fiOetfl.  post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

hive  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT'  CO.  ' 
88 Clark  Building:  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


Excellent  10- Acre  Tract 

with  one-aere  water  front:  lot  connected.  Rich 
farmland;  Must  sell  at  once.  Address 

P.  It.  McCRARY  Box  35B  Stuart,  Florida 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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buddy  boot 


THE  boot  illustrated 
is  the  Top  Notch 
Buddy,  the  famous 
boot  with  the  muscles. 
If  you  want  a  boot 
that  will  wear  like 
iron  without  being 
heavy  or  clumsy,  ask 
for  the  Top  Notch 
Buddy  and  see  that 
you  get  it. 


T  ested— 

for  long ,  hard  service 

UNDER  the;  hardest  possible  wearing 
conditions,  test  pairs  of  Top  Notch 
Rubber  Footwear  are  thoroughly  tried  out. 

We  make  sure  in  advance  by  actual  service 
tests  that  the  construction  and  workman¬ 
ship  will  stand  hard  knocks.  We  give  them 
a  worse  punishment  than  you  ever  will. 

Then  when  these  test  pairs  have  made 
good  and  proved  that  they  will  still  be  giving 
service  when  ordinary  rubber  footwear  is 
worn  out,  every  single  pair  of  that  particular 
style  or  kind  of  Top  Notch  Rubbers,  boots 
or  arctics,  in  future,  is  made  with  the  same 
exacting  care. 

All  materials — rubbers,  canvas  or  linings 
— have  special  qualities  for  toughness,  elas¬ 
ticity  or  appearance.  We  make  each  pair 
by  hand  from  start  to  finish — the  work¬ 
manship  is  never  skimped  or  hurried. 

Make  sure  of  tested  service  in  your 
rubber  footwear  by  looking  for  the  Top 
Notch  Cross  on  the  soles.  All  styles  and 
all  sizes  for  men,  women  and  children — 
boots,  arctics,  heavy  and  light  rubbers. 

The  best  stores  carry  Top  Notch  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear  or  will  be  glad  to  get  it  at  your  request. 

BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and 
Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 

Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A. 


Ailing  Aminals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Indigestion  in  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  12  or  14  years  old: 
have  had  him  about  three  months.  He 
Was  full  of  life  when  I  bought  him.  Now 
h<  is  the  other  way ;  has  no  life  about 
him  as  he  did  at  first.  lie  just  pokes 
aloug  the  road  and  does  not  care  whether 
lie  goes  or  not.  He  weights  around  1,200 
lbs.  Once  a  day  I  feed  him  four  quarts 
of  whole  oats.  1%  quarts  bran,  one  pint 
molasses  feed  with  a  handful  of  oilmeal ; 
at  the  two  other  feedings  I  give  him  four 
quarts  of  ground  horse  feed,  1%  quarts 
of  bran,  one  pint  of  molasses  feed,  one 
handful  of  oilmeal  at  each  feeding.  I 
mix  a  little  water  with  this._  When  I 
do  not  use  him  I  give  him  15  quarts  a 
day  with  plenty  of  hay  and  water.  He 
is  in  good  condition  but  not  what  he 
ought  to  be  for  what  lie  eats.  M.  w. 

We  judge  from  your  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  old  horse  is  being  fed 
that  you  are  overfeeding  and  in  that  way 
causing  indigestion,  which  accounts  for 
all  of  the  symptoms  described.  A  horse 
should  do  his  own  grinding  of  grain,  un¬ 
less  his  teeth  are  in  such  condition  that 
perfect  mastication  is  impossible.  Ground 
feed,  while  suitable  for  a  cow,  quite 
commonly  causes  indigestion  in  a  horse, 
unless  a  considerable  amount  of  cut  hay 
and  oat  straw  is  added  to  make  chewing 
necessary.  It  would  be  advisable  as  the 
first  step  in  this  case  to  have  the  teeth 
put  in  order  by  a  veterinarian  and  then 
feed  crushed  or  whole  oats  and  one- 
ninth  part  of  wheat  bran,  by  weight.  Of 
this  mixture  aliow  one  pound  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  body  weight  of  horse  in  three 
feeds,  as  a  day’s  ration,  when  he  works, 
and  practically  stop  the  grain  ration 
when  he  is  idle.  Never  let  him  stand 
for  a  single  day  without  working  or  tak¬ 
ing  outdoor  exercise.. 

The  grain  and  bran  allowance  may  be 
slightly  increased  when  the  work  is  extra 
hard.  Allow  a  similar  amount  of  hay. 
but  give  most  of  it  at  night  and  only  a 
pound  or  so  of  it  at  noon,  while  he  is 
cooling  and  resting  before  being  watered 
and  then  fed  grain.  Put  a  lump  of  rock 
salt  or  block  salt  in  the  manger.  Other 
salt  is  unnecessary.  If  the  coat  is  long 
and  rough,  the  horse  would  do  a  great 
deal  better  if  clipped.  That  alone  has 
a  wonderfully  beneficial  effect  in  all 
cases  of  chronic  indigestion. 

When  the  horse  has  been  so  fed  for 
a  time  medicinal  treatment  should  be 
given  to  rid  him  of  worms.  That  will 
consist  in  withholding  feed  for  36  hours 
and  then  having  a  veterinarian  admin¬ 
ister  four  or  five  drams  of  oil  of  cheno- 
podium  in  a  gelatin  capsule  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  with  a  quart  of  raw 
linseed  oil.  Only  one  treatment  of  that 
sort  will  be  necessary  and  it  is  the  most 
effective  method  of  ridding  a  horse  of 
worms  that  has  been  tried  by  research 
veterinarians  to  date.  If  he  bolts  his 
feed  give  it  from  a  large,  shallow  box. 
If  he  eats  the  bedding  substitute  saw¬ 
dust  or  planing  mill  shavings  for  straw 
or  marsh  hay.  A.  S.  A. 


Dropped  Sole 

We  have  a  horse  weighing  1400  lbs. 
that  has  a  dropped  sole.  He  is  perfect 
in  every  other  way  but  we  cannot  get  a 
shoe  to  stay  on  his  foot.  Is  there  any 
cure  for  it?  A.  c.  B. 

New  London  Co.,  Conn. 

The  diseased  condition  of  a  horse’s 
foot  called  “dropped  sole”  results  from  a 
severe  attack  of  laminitis  or  founder. 
In  a  majority  of  instances  both  fore  feet 
are  affected  in  that  way,  but  we  have 
seen  a  few  cases  in  which  the  sole  of  one 
fore  foot  dropped  when  the  other  foot, 
being  intensely  painful  from  nailprick  or 
some  other  cause,  made  necessary  for 
all  of  the  weight  to  be  placed  upon  the 
sound  one.  The  dropped  condition  is  due 
to  displacement  of  the  pedal  or  coffin 
bone  of  the  hoof,  so  that  its  toe  or  front 
part  is  tipped  up  and  pressed  directly 
down  upon  the  sole.  Some  rotation  of 
the  bone  may  also  occur  upon  that  point. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  sole  instead 
of  being  somewhat  cup-shapped  bulges 
downward  at  the  point  of  the  frog,  and  a 
crack  runs  forward  from  the  point  of 
the  frog,  and  there  is  another  crack  on 
each  side  of  the  point  and  running  to 
the  borders  of  the  hoof.  Such  a  condi¬ 
tion  is  incurable.  The  worst  cases  we 
have  seen  affected  mares  that  had  Suf¬ 


fered  from  infection  of  the  womb  cue  to 
retention  of  a  portion  of  the  afterbirth 
after  foaling. 

In  addition  to  the  sole  being  dropped 
we  generally  find  an  unhealthy,  mealy 
or  powdery  condition  of  the  horn  of  the 
hoof  wall  and  formation  of  rings  around 
tire  wall,  the  toes  also  being  abnormally 
long.  The  cause  of  the  rings  and  growth 
of  the  toe  is  that  secretion  of  horn  ma¬ 
terial  which  should  take  place  from  the 
coronary  band  of  the  hoofhead  now  takes 
place  irregularly,  imperfectly  and  from 
the  sensitive  tissue  underlying  the  wall, 
toward  the  toe. 

An  affected  horse  may,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  be  enabled  to  work  fairly  well 
on, the  land  by  the  following  treatment: 
Have  the  smith  put  flat,  thin-heeled, 
wide-webbed  bar  shoes  on  the  fore  feet 
after  covering  the  soles  with  lanolin 
(sheeps’  wool  fat),  oakum  and  thick 
leather  pads.  Do  not  have  him  cut  away 
any  of  the  frog  or  sole.  The  shoes 
should  bear  only  upon  the  frogs,  and  a 
small  rim  of  wall  and  sole.  After  ad¬ 
justing  the  shoes,  which  should  be  reset 
once  a  month,  clip  the  hair  from  the 
hoof-heads  of  both  fore  feet  and  blister 
them  2  or  3  times,  one  at  a  time,  by 
rubbing  in  for  15  minutes  a  mixture  of 
2  drams  of  powdered  eantharides,  2 
drams  of  biniodide  of  potash  and  3 
ounces  of  lard.  Then  tie  the  horse  up 
short  so  that  he  will  -be  unable  to  lick  or 
bite  the  parts  and  in  48  hours  wash  off 
the  blister.  Then  apply  a  little  lard 
daily.  Blister  the  second  foot  a  day  or 
two  after  washing  the  blister  from  the 
one  first  treated.  Nails  will  hold  better 
after  the  first  blistering.  a.  s.  a. 


Vermin  on  Dog 

e  have  a  black  and  white  fox  terrier. 
Lately  lie  has  been  bothered  with  what 
seems  to  me,  lice.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
I  can  do  to  rid  him  of  them  ?  j.  e. 

New  York. 

Dogs  are  more  commonly  infested  with 
fleas,  but  they  also  harbor  lice.  A  dog 
so  infested  should  not  be  allowed  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  children  as  the  vermin  carry 
tape  worms  in  one  form  of  their  lif“ 
cycle  and  can  communicate  them  to  peo¬ 
ple.  Every  dog  that  is  to  be  a  compan¬ 
ion  to  children  should  be  dipped  periodi¬ 
cally  to  keep  it  free  from  fleas  and  lice, 
else  it  must  be  considered  a  serious 
menace  to  their  health.  That  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  cats  which  are  even  more  dan¬ 
gerous,  for  they  sometimes  are  affected 
with  a  form  of  diphtheria  which  is  al¬ 
most  identical,  if  not  exactly  the  same,  as 
the  disease  diphtheria  of  children, 
and  is  communicable  to  them.  They  also 
suffer  from  tuberculosis,  but  that  disease 
is  practically  unknown  in  the  dog.  horse 
and  sheep.  The  dog  should  at  once  be 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  coal  tar  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  given  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  In  bad  cases  it  is  well  to  add 
flowers  of  sulphur  freely  to  the  solution. 
Nits  are  not  killed  by  the  dipping,  so 
that  a  second  dipping  is  necessary  in  a 
week  to  10  days  after  the  first.  Nits  may 
also  be  got  rid  of  by  soaking  with  strong 
vinegar  and  then  using  a  brush  and  fine 
tooth  comb.  When  the  weather  is  too 
cold  to  make  dipping  safe  for  a  dog  or 
cat,  dust  the  infested  skin  freely  with 
freshly  powdered  pyrethrum,  or  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  that  powder  and 
tobacco  snuff  and  flowers  of  sulphur. 
Then  wrap  the  animal  in  a  blanket  or 
large  bath  towel  for  15  minutes  or  so 
after  which  it  should  be  thoroughly 
brushed  and  combed  outdoors.  Repeat 
the  application  as  often  as  is  seen  to  be 
necessary.  For  a  small  dog  or  cat  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  sprinkle  a  large  towel  freely 
with  spirits  of  camphor;  then  wrap  the 
animal  in  that  for  10  minutes  or  more. 
The  vermin  migrate  to  the  towel  which 
should  then  be  immersed  in  boiling  water. 
Repeat  the  treatment  as  required.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  provide  a  clean  sleep¬ 
ing  place  for  the  animal  after  treatment. 
A  sandy  place  is  objectionable  as  always 
most  likely  to  breed  vermin.  If  it  must 
be  used  cover  the  ground  with  the  tar 
that  is  used  in  road  surfacing  and  then 
with  gravel  or  sand  and  bedding.  This 
will  serve,  fairly  well  in  the  exercise  yard, 
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hut  the  sleeping  room  better  have  a  con¬ 
crete  floor.  Flowers  of  sulphur  sprinkled 
freely  in  the  bed  will  also  help  to  keep 
down  the  vermin.  When  a  floor  is  in¬ 
fested  in  the  house  or  stable  swab  it  with 
kerosene  and  then  sprinkle  with  powdered 
naphthalin  when  dry. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — 'Wealthy,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75; 
Gravenstein,  75c  to  $1.75 ;  McIntosh, 
$1.50  to  $2.50. 

Butter. — Extra  creamery,  38%  to  39c ; 
firsts,  36  to  37%c;  seconds,  34%  to  35c. 

Cheese. — Fresh  extra,  22%c;  firsts,  21 
to  22c. 

Eggs. — Hennery,  brown  extras,  65  to 
66c ;  white  and  mixed,  63  to  64c ;  west¬ 
ern,  extra  firsts,  48  to  50c ;  western,  sec¬ 
onds,  33  to  39c. 

Various  Fruits.  —  Muskmelons,  bu., 
crate,  $2.25  to  $3.50;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $2 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  grapes,  S- 
bkt.  carrier,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1  Timothy, 
$29  to  $30;  No.  2,  $26  to  $27;  No.  3, 
$16  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $25 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $18.  Straw :  Rye,  $22  to 
$23 ;  oat,  $13  to  $16 ;  wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.20  to 
$1.25 ;  nearby,  box,  65  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  26c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  22  to  27c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  26  to  32c; 
broilers,  36  to  38c;  ducklings,  25  to  27c; 
old  roosters,  18  to  20e. 

Vegetables.1 — String  beans,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2.50 ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1.25  ;  let¬ 
tuce,  box,  50c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  box,  40 
to  75c;  spinach,  box,  50  to  75c;  squash, 
bbl.,  $1  to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  box,  $1  to  $2. 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt.  ... 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qi . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 


.$0.17 
.  .14 

.10 

.  .10 
.  .28 
.  .17 

.  .10 
.  .29 


Butter,  best  . 

..$0.49© 

.50 

.38 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  . 

. .  .75© 

.80 

Gathered  . 

.50© 

.65 

Fowls  . 

.  .  .40© 

.45 

Roasting  chickens . 

.oo 

Ducks,  lb . 

. .  .35© 

.40 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. .  .50© 

.60 

Reaches,  doz . 

.30 

I  loneydew  melons,  each  . . 

. .  .35© 

.50 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.  .  .30© 

.45 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.  .  .02© 

.03 

String  beans,  lb . 

.  .  .10© 

.15 

Onions,  lb . 

.08 

Lettuce,  head  . 

..  .10© 

.20 

Cabbage,  lb . 

. .  .05© 

.06 

Cucumbers,  each  . 

.05© 

.10 

Allegany-Steu- 
sale,  Hornell, 


sale, 

Sale 


California 

Company, 


sale,  Hornell,  N.  Y.  Irving  M.  Jones, 
Alfred,  N.  Y.,  sales  manager. 

Nov.  1 — Troy-Canton  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Association,  fourth  annual 
consignment  sale,  Troy,  Bradford  Co., 
Pa. ;  65  head. 

Nov.  11-12  —  Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-20 — Ilolsteins. 
ben  annual  consignment 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  20 — Fresh  cow 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  1-8  —  Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Nov.  5-7 — Annual  meeting  and  exhi¬ 
bition,  New  Hampshire  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  II. 

Nov.  11-14 — American 
ciety,  annual  meeting, 

N.  J. 

Nov.  12-14 — National  Grange,  annual 
convention,  Atlantic  City,  N.  .T, 

Nov.  12-14 — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Vernon 
Room,  Iladdon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  26-29 — Cortland  Fanciers’  Club, 
annual  Poultry  Show,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  11-13  —  Sixth  annual  poultry 
show,  North  Bergen  County  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  Westwood,  N.  J.  S.  J.  11am- 
merstein,  secretary,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


Pomological  So- 
Atlantic  City, 


Ants  in  Beehives 

What  causes  ants  to  infest  beehives, 
and  what  means  should  be  taken  to  drive 
away  ants  without  disturbing  bees  too 
much?  ^  MRS.  A.  H. 

Tompkins  Corners,  N.  Y. 

We  find  ants  in  the  tops  of  our  bee¬ 
hives  frequently ;  they  seem  especially 
to  enjoy  the  packing  near  the  top  in  the 
side  of  the  hives.  It  appears  to  be  the 
heat  that  attracks  them.  Many  times  we 
find  thousands  of  eggs  there.  We  could 
never  discover  that  the  kind  of  ants  we 


over  one,  also  dropping  in  the  hive  when 
it  is  opened.  If  a  sheet  of  felt  tar  pa¬ 
per  is  placed  in  the  top  of  the  hive  or 
ground  cloves  are  sprinkled  around  they 
will  usually  leave.  G.  w.  b. 


“Must  be  a  gentleman  farmer  located 
nearby.”  "What  makes  you  think  that?” 
“I  noticed  the  last  scarecrow  we  passed 
had  on  golf  togs.” — Kansas  City  Journal. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department,  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Oct.  6,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
1 5 die  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.64% 

No.  3  white  oats . 63% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.31% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.30% 

Per  ton. 

Spring  bran  . $31.90 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  32.90 

Spring  middlings  .  33.40 

Red-dog  flour  . 45.90 

White  hominy  . 44.90 

Yellow  hominy  .  44.40 

G round  oats  . .  47.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains  .  43.40 

Flour  middlings  .  *>8.J0 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  46.9 0 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  .!! 

34%  linseed  meal  .  ol.OO 

Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  quotations  are:  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine, 
57c ;  half  blood,  58  to  59c ;  quarter  blood, 
55  to  56c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half 
blood  combing,  60  to  61c;  three-eighths 
blood,  58  to  59e.  New  England^  half 
blood,  57  to  58c ;  quarter  blood,  53  to 
54c.  Texas,  scoured  basis,  $1.30  to  $1.50. 
Oregon,  No.  1,  staple,  $1.42  to  _  $1.47. 
Mohair,  combing,  75  to  SOc ;  carding,  bo 
to  70c. 


No  BuchlesToTear 
No  Rings  To  Wear 


$po< 

DOWN 

Post  YourselF 


INVESTIGATE  Walsh  no-buckle  harness  before 
buying  harness.  Let  me  send  this  wonderful 
harness  on  30  days’  f  ree  trial.  Outwears  buckle 
harness  because  it  has  no  bucklestotearstraps, 
nofriction  rings  to  wear  them,  no  holes  instraps 
to  weaken  them.  Highest  quality  of  leather. 
Try  Walsh  Harness  on  Your  Team 

Costs  less,  saves  repairs,  wears  longer,  fits  any  size  horse  per¬ 
fectly.  Made  in  all  Btyles,  back  pads,  side  backers,  breeching¬ 
less  etc.  LIBERALTERMS,  $5.00  after  30day  trial,  balance 
monthly.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  new  reduced  prices. 

James  M.  WALSH,  Pre...  WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY 

530  Keefe  Aye.,  Milwaukee,  Wie.  _ J 


WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  17 — 'Bradford  County,  second  an¬ 
nual  registered  Jersey  consignment  sale, 
Troy,  Pa. ;  50  head. 

Oct.'  23  —  Southern  Illinois  Holstein 
sale,  New  Douglas,  Ill. 

Oct.  29 — Ayrshire.  Allegheny-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club,  fifth  annual  consignment 


FARM  BARGAINS 


1  Krt  knrao  12®  cultivated  :  30  river  pasture  ;  tiled  ....... 

I OU  AClBS  room  ;  steam  heat ;  acetylene  gas ;  pictur¬ 
esque  location;  water  in  main  buildings.  $15,000;  terms. 
Choice  of  100  listings.  THE  V*N  CLEEF  AGENCY,  Somerrilli  “  ‘ 

Wool  WANTED 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  Tttld  For  Good  Wool 
Or  we  will  manufacture  it  into  Bed  Blankets,  Com¬ 
fort  Batting,  Knitting  Yarn  or  Jflaunel  for 
own  use.  No  lot  too  small.  Write  for  price 

SHIPPF.NSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL  Shippensburi 


HOLSTEINS 


For  Sale-33 U L L  CALVES 


her  best  record,  35.97  lbs. 

FRANCIS  E.  OATES 


Price,  i $25  to  $50. 
Cbittenango,  N.Y. 


AUCTION,  NOV.  18, 1924 

25  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 


o 

O'CLOCK 

Sixteen  2  to 


tested;  60-day  retest. 


irgei 

:edir 


Sale  list  on  application 


CHAR.  A. 


70  miles  West  N.  Y.  C.,  Erie  It.  B. 


[ 


FERRETS 


Ferrets  ( 


W.  A*  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


experience. 


.  prices. 


|  GUERNSEYS  ]_ 

TWO  CANS  A  DAY  j 

when  fresh.  One  can  when  3  monthe  fresh,  perhaps  dry  at 

6  months.  Such  cows  are  no  use  for  dairying  at  present 
prices  of  feed  and  labor.  PERSISTENT  PRODUCTION 
PAYS;  Konghwood  Guernseys  at  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 
under  fair  farm  conditions,  produce  eight  thousand  pounds  y 
of  five  per  cent  milk  per  year.  This  has  a  value  of  more  1 
than  ten  cents  per  quart  in  cans  at  the  farm,  an  income  of  •? 
$400  per  year  per  cow.  Compare  this  with  what  yours  earn. 
BREED  THIS  KIND  FOR  YOURSELF  by  UBing  a  Hough- 
wood  Guernsey  bull.  We  have  younir  ones  at  prices  you  si 
can  afford.  FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HERD.  G 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  -  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  T 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices  1 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op-  4 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea-  ^ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R.  B 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WMM  ajURT  FMMIj  j.  in  FWIa..  f»  H 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys  P 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May  — 
Rose,  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Hornell,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS  £ 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York  £ 

1  JERSEYS 

Jersey  He rd  = 

Consisting  of  19  head  of  Registered  Stock.  Herd  * 
Sire,  Dogwood  Oxford  Raleigh  No.  196391.  All  young  if 
good  Blooded  Stock.  Tested.  To  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice. 

MIDDLE  BROOK  FARM  Far  Hills,  N.  J.  j 

For  Solo— FOSTER  FI  ELD’S  HERD  J 

Cowi,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves.  The  Bulls  in  service 
arfe  from  tested  cows  and  are  A1  in  all  respects.  Prices 
low.  Address  Charles  O.  Foster,  P.  0.  Bai  173,  Morris-  T 
town,  N.  J.  The  animals  in  this  herd  have  been  tested  f, 
by  the  State  and  United  States. 

For  Sale  Rjer*teyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves  0 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in- 
quiries.  11.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

TOWN  FARM,  Bridgehampton,  L.  L,  N.Y.  1 

For  Sale  at  Farmers’  Prices  Srjefdrsteuyberuca^me  . 

of  the  best  Raleigh  strains.  Five  bulls,  cows,  heifers  and 
heifer  calves.  Sat.  guaranteed.  Henry  T.  Haney,  Prop.  q 

MISCELLANEOUS  |  l 

Milk.ingSliorth.onis  n 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  jUBt  made  a  new  Shorthorn  « 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui-  S 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washington  vllle,  N.  Y.  - 

HFRFFORnS"-’*"^  ; 

llJLllmljl  UIlU  J  berculin  Tested.  F 

( 

at  unusual  prices.  Write,  or  better  still,  visit  „ 

Maple  Lane  Farm  Kingston,  N.Y.  & 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  m iloh  cows  ) 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil.  C 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission  ti 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barrc.Vf  r 

.*.  DOGS  E 

YOUNG  DOGS  C 

Irish  Setters—Springer  Spaniels— Rabbit  Hounds 

Out  of  real  field  workers.  Quality  high, prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Z.  E.  COMSTOCK  Fabius,  N.Y. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  { 

Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  !n.  Y.  \, 

Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank  et 

Here  You  Can  Get  What  You  Want. 
Individuality,  Quality  and  Breeding.  I 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn.  [ 

-  r 

For  Sale— Airedale  Puppies  Anting1-  Kreauamt  r 

lies  of  Airedales.  IHLLIS  ALLEN  Allens  Mills,  Ps.  1 

a 

l:..3.1..  Ail  ages.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  1 

Airedales  E.  s.  Fisher  -  Madison,  N.Y.  f 

QUALITY  COLLIE  Pups  ; 

Also  Police  Puppies  Best  pedigrees.  Priced  reason¬ 
able.  GLENGAE  COLLIE  KENNELS  Boonlon,  New  Jersey 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield.Ohlo 

Qedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent  | 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  INOS.,  «rov«  Pity,  P*. 

White  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up.  | 

If  Chetola  Kennel*  •  Rock  Crook,  Ohio 

farm  raised,  pedigreed,  the  unusual  | 

V^OIIIB  Jl  uppies  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu- 

lar  free.  CLOVEIIROuK  COLLIE  FARM,  Chamhershurg,  Ps. 

Pedigreed  White  Collie  Puppies  j 

|  for  sale.  Mrs.  Rufus  llriggg  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

fDCAT  TVAMC  DIIDDIEC'arefully  Bred  and  Raised, 
VlKCAl  1/AJlC  rUl  I ICJ Guaranteed  Pedigreed  Stock. 

I  Mns.  HENRY  H.  SCOT!’,  Cor.  Rose  and  South  Parsons 
Avenue,  Flushing,  Long,  Island,  N.  Y. 

n  ^  r>  |  n  CT  ET  O  Sired  by  imported  stock. 

■  C,  L t  1  VM  IX  Ei  E  U  Males.  $&0;  females.  $3S. 

:  PHI  If' PPM  DC  ERNEST  WOOII 

■  ULlwCiUiw  Danielson  Conn. 

[ 

5  German  Police  Puppies 10  wc!n' be'™gS-ld.iay' 

®  Sunny  Slope  Farm  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Wonderful  German  Police  Dog  p“month8.F^heaped' 

e  G.  SCHAIDER  Box  127  Thornwoorf,  Westchester  Co.. N  Y. 

1 

Polina  Pune  Exceptional  good  breeding.  Also  Toy  Chi- 

rUIICB  rupb  Iluahuas.  THOMSON’S  KENNELS,  Wells,  Vermont 

Dn  riirrrn  a  A  Police  Dog  Pupo  from  country’^  best  blood. 
rSQIgiCou  Reasonable.  W.  Janda,  llontingrton,  L. I.,  N.Y. 

The  Ideal  Farm  Dog-Pedigreed  German  Police 

Fine  with  cattle  or  with  children  or  for  protection  only. 
r  Six  1)108.  Old,  *50  up.  8priiifr»ide  Farm*,  New  Hamburg,  N.Y. 

'•  Roorrloo  For  Sale.  Broken  and  started. 

11  oedglca  x.  J.  Mlllor  Germantown,  N.Y.  R.  1 

0  YOUNG  FOX  HOUNDS 

,*  Already  started  on  Fox. 

0  W.  M.  KIRKPATRICK,  I.exington,  Virginia 

Hunting  Hounds  '^SR’nn.i?1  c'  °  'H.rrick,  mm.i. 

SWINE 


AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 

340  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Chester  and 
rkshire  Cross,  pure  white.  Berkshire  and  Ches- 
wliite  cross,  color  black  and  wnite;  Barrows  or 
vs,  6-8  wks.  old  $5;  8-10  wks.  old  $5.50. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders  large  or  small, 
p  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
>rge  Freeman,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
.  Lex.  0202-M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 


Grand  Champion  breeding. 

B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 


Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win- 


CHESTER  WHITES 
AND  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

Dushore,  Pa. 


Elmwood  Farms 


L.  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding, 
lo  Mature  Stock.  Young  Pigs. 

P.  0.  Ilux  15  Bradford,  N.Y. 


Boars  sired  by  Stilt’s 
Sensation.  Koyal 
of  Unique  Sensation. 

Baldwinsvllle,  N.  Y. 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

Son  Merriiield,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  BARTLES 


J  August  Farrow. 
B  Either  sex;  $4  each. 

Flemington,  N.  J. 


Durocs 


Purebred  pigs  Healthy,  vigoroilB  stock, 
both  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Walter  Schodlor  Catsklll,  N.Y.  Ilont©  1 


Service  hoars,  Fall  pigs  and  young  sows  for  sale. 
ODITHI A.  FAR.XI  Stanley,  Netu  York 


R.  No.  3 


prepaid.  Also 

and  Hour  a*. 
Newvllle,  Pa. 


PedigreeO*  I-  C-  Pigs 


Shuster 


Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falla,  N.  Y. 


stered  O.  I.  C.  and  Cheater  White  p 


Eugene  P.  Rogers 


Way vllle,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  DUR0CPIGS  FOR  SALE 


Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

crowed  in  November.  Rows  ready  for  breeding;  boars 
ady  for  service.  Alsu  February  aud  May  pigs.  Priced 
asonably.  Will  be  glad  to  show  them  to  you  any  time. 

3WARD  WALTER,  Box  66  R,  West  Chester,  Penns. 


Well  bred  young  pigs.  Also  one  bred  sow. 
Prices  right.  Morningsldo  Farm,  Rylvanlu,  Fa. 


SHEEP 


Plainfield,  Vermont 


Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  “  w.-ight,i"i'uorii"1 

Sheared,  22 yx  lbs.  Frod  Van  Vloet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  N.Y. 


KIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 

I  OO  BRED  EWES  WANTED 

Grade  Shropsliires  or  Soutlidowns  preferred. 

,  A.  HORN  Durham,  New  Hampshire 


eglstered  HHKOUMIIKK  HAMS.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
Priced  low.  LeltOY  C.  BOWER,  Ladle*,  vllle,  S.  T. 


Different  ages.  10  Ewes.  Lambs 

C.  P.  •  M.  W.  RIEHAM.  Bstlyikurg.Pa. 


[raiRMOLME  HAMPSHIRE  DOVERS.  The  usual  good  quality  of 
rams  and  ewes  for  sale.  EARL  D.  BROWN,  llion,  N.  T.  R.  I 


.  »EAR- 
'  LING 


Romo  Allam  Lambs.  Alsoewes 

na ms  STEVENS  IR0S.  Wileen,  N  T 


Hampshire  Ram  Lambs  of  Quality 

ling  125  to  160  lbs.  Also  yearling  and  aged  rants, 
all  ages.  Clias.  K.  Haslett  Hall,  N.  Y. 


6  Yearling  Rambouillet  Rams  'i 


ood  ones.  N.C.  8EARDSLEY 


Montour  Falls 


N.  Y. 


Delaine  Rams ,,  c.  w^gyaK  g VZm^^ur,.  n.y. 
Reg.  Delaine  Merinos  L . m®  ■h*.®', n.y 


COATS 


Pure  Bred  Saanen  Goats 


GLEN  FARM 


>ck.  Thette  animals 
ick.  Prices  reason- 

Dor*et,  Vermont 


For  sale — kids, 


New  Danville,  Pa. 


S.  J.  8IIARPLI  H 


1  DllPIfC  DOES  Bred  to 
I  DUUnj  Freshen  In  April. 
CENTRE  8<| (i A R  1%  I* A. 


MILCH  GOA  TS 


Or  MII.I.KR 

Chary  New  York 
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EASYNOWTOOWNTHE 

FAMOUSWITTEENGINE 


Plan  of  Only  $5.69  for  a  Few  Months 
Sets  Record  Low  Price. 


The  rugged,  dependable  Witte  Throttling 
Governor  Engine — known  for  over  42  years 
as  the  standard  of  farm  power — surely  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  progressive  farm¬ 
er  now,  according  to  a  new  plan  just  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ed  II.  Witte,  world-famous  en¬ 
gine  builder. 

Now  only  $5.69  a  month  for  a  short  time 
buys  the  standard  Witte  Throttling  Gov¬ 
ernor  Engine,  fully  equipped  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  waterproof  WICO  Magneto.  In  spite 
of  this  low  price,  which  sets  a  record,  the 
engine  has  nearly  40  new  improvements,  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  device  that  makes  starting 
easy  at  even  40  degrees  below  zero. 


Gong  regarded  as  the  cheapest  and  most 
dependable  farm  engine  built,  the  WITTE 
develops  50%  extra  power  on  either  kero¬ 
sene,  gasoline,  distillate  or  gas.  Operation 
on  full  load  figures  under  2c  an  hour. 
Trouble-proof  and  so  simple  that  the  women 
folks  can  operate  it.  Easily  moved  from 
job  to  job.  More  than  150,000  WITTES 
are  in  daily  use. 

To  introduce  this  remarkable  engine  to  a 
million  new  users,  Mr.  Witte  will  send  it 
anywhere  direct  from  factory,  for  a  guaran¬ 
teed  90-day  test. 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  doing  all  jobs  by  engine  power 
should  write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  a  re¬ 
markable  new,  illustrated  book  just  issued 
by  Mr.  Witte,  which  explains  the  engine 
fully.  You  are  under  no  obligations  by 
writing.  Just  send  you  name,  a  postcard 
will  do,  and  receive  this  interesting  and 
valuable  book  that  gives  you  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  application  of  engine  pow¬ 
er  on  your  farm. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1896  Witte  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1896  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Why  work  for  small 
pay  ?  Learn  a  good 
trade.  Know  autos— how  to 
repair  them.  Get  a  better 
job— NOW!  Or  a  business 
of  your  own.  You  can  do  it 

with  a  few  weeks'  training  at  the 
great  auto-trade  school  in  the 
^  heart  of  the  auto  industry.  Think 
of  the  repair  work  on  fifteen  million  cars  I  There 
are  not  nearly  enough  trc  ined  men  to  do  this  work. 

I  can  train  you.  Experience  isn't  necessary.  Ir 
you  are  mechanicaliy  inclined  come  to  Detroit 
now,  to  my  School. 

Learn  Autos  In  Detroit 
(The  Heart  of  the  Industry) 

Here  you  have  wonderful  advan¬ 
tages.  Study  autos,  trucks,  engines, 
auto  electricity,  tractors.  All  on 
best  equipment,  up-to-date,  Packard 
“Straight  Eight”  and  many  other  new 

cars;  expert  instructors  to  teach  you;  a  thorough 
course  that  slights  nothing.  Visit  the  great  plants 
of  Ford,  Cadillac,  Packard,  Lincoln,  Dodge, 
Hupp,  Hudson,  Stqdebaker,  many  others.  These 
great  companies  approve  this  School.  Get  factory 
endorsed  training  at  Detroit  the  Auto  Center. 

Good  Positions  Open.  f0hre„eTwho 

know  auto  mechanics  and  electrics  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  Here’s  your  chance  to  cash  in 
and  be  independent.  Write  today  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  Detroit  -  training  to  make  the 
most  money.  Address  A.  G.  Zeller,  President. 
Michigan  State  Automobile  School  ■ 

4 1  O  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Mich.  I 
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Brave  the  Wind  and  Storm 
In  rhe  best  wet  weather  togs 
ever  invented  the  ° 

FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 
SLICKER 

I  PATENTED) 

^C)WE/?;y 


brm® 

A. J. TOWER  CO.  Boston 


CANVAS  COVERS 


to  pro  tect  your  hay¬ 
stacks,  automobiles,  trac¬ 
tors,  etc.  A11  sizes  and 


shanes.  Best  quality  and  lowest  prices.  Write  for  catalog. 

BOWMAN,  DURHAM,  ROBBINS,  26  Front  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


How  Wolves  Drink 

Please  answer  these  questions  to  settle 
a  dispute :  Does  a  wolf  drink  water  and 
not  lap  it  as  a  dog  does?  Is  there  any 
breed  of  dogs  that  drink  instead  of  lap? 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  AV.  S. 

Wolves  are  not  much  different  from 
dogs  in  their  habits  and  drink  in  the 
same  way.  The  question  mentioned  above 
is  one  of  the  “unnatural  history”  stories 
that  pass  in  the  talk  around  the  camp 
fire  and  around  the  stove  in  the  grocery 
or  the  barber  shop.  The  one  about  the 
porcupine  shooting  its  quills  is  on  the 
same  basis.  The  story  about  the  Avolf 
driuking  like  a  man  may  have  arisen 
from  the  “man-wolf”  superstitions  of  our 
Germanic  ancestors.  Alfred  c.  weep. 

Illinois. 


Wild  Animals  and  Salt 

We  have  discussed  many  times  the 
question  whether  wild  animals  in  the 
New  England  States  have  the  same  de¬ 
sire  for  salt  as  domestic  animals  and 
those  using  the  salt  licks  in  the  West. 
This  was  brought  up  again  recently, 
when  a  neighbor’s  cow  was  pastured  near 
us.  The  cow  shoAved  every  indication  of 
distress.  She  Avould  put  her  head  over 
the  Avire  and  call  almost  all  day,  and 
kept  returning  every  few  hours,  appar¬ 
ently  trying  to  secure  our  attention. 
Finally  as  an  experiment  I  gave  her  a 
piece  of  salt  as  large  as  my  hand  and 
she  turned  it  over  and  over  in  her  mouth, 
dropping  it  and  picking  it  up  again  until 
she  had  eaten  it  all  and  then  she  was 
not  satisfied.  Then  the  owner  kept  salt 
before  her  constantly,  and  she  stopped 
calling.  I  wish  you  would  ask  some 
scientist  if  our  wild  animals  find  salt 
necessary,  and  if  so  how  they  obtain  it. 

Maine.  f.  c.  c. 


Another  Bird  Bath 

Your  contributions  on  bird  baths  inter¬ 
ested  me.  May  I  tell  you  about  ours.  We 
formerly  had  a  large  shallow  galvanized 
iron  pan  partly  filled  with  fine  gravel 
which  was  hollowed  into  a  shallow  basin 
form,  thus  giving  the  gently  sloping  bath¬ 
ing-beach  effect  so  enjoyed  by  the  birds. 
Possibly  the  birds  had  liked  it  better  on 
a  post,  or  pedestal,  as  that  Avould  have 
made  it.  cat-proof;  but  they  got  much 
good  of  it,  as  it  was  in  a  quiet  secluded 
part  of  the  end  of  the  garden  farthest 
from  the  house. 

That  one  was  provided  with  constant- 
feed  water  pipe,  set  to  slowly  renew  the 
Avater  at  all  times ;  but  the  AA'ater  pipe 
was  removed  and  a  cement  basin,  made 
in  about  five  minutes  with  no  outlay  for 
material  now  takes  the  place  of  the  pan. 
That  came  by  way  of  other  cement  Avork 
for  Avhich  an  excess  of  two  .pailsful  of 
cement  had  been  mixed.  The  mixer  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regrets  that  good  cement 
should  be  wasted.  lie  was  told  to  carry 
it  to  the  foot  of  the  garden  where  a  shal¬ 
low  depression  was  scooped  and  the  ce¬ 
ment  dumped  into  it ;  the  trowel  used  to 
form  the  cement,  and  all  the  work  of 
making  was  done.  This  was  done  in  the 
evening  and  water  put  in  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  to  keep  the  cement  from 
drying  too  rapidly.  In  hot  dry  weather 
water  is  renewed  each  day  but  in  cloudy 
rainy  weather  not  so  often.  It  may  not 
be  so  decorative,  but  I  fancy  serves  the 
birds  as  well  as  a  more  expensive  one. 
One  could  easily  elaborate  the  design ; 
adding  pedestal,  and  so  forth ;  but  I  would 
suggest  that  in  such  designs  the  form 
should  be  left  on  so  long  that  its  removal 
would  not  endanger  the  soundness  of  the 
structure.  Unless  the  form  is  specially 
constructed  for  easy  remoA’al  the  cement 
is  likely  to  be  cracked  in  knocking  it  off. 
In  this  locality  an  approach  to  whiteness 
is  obtained  by  mixing  the  surface  coat 
Avith  “Ligonier-dust”  instead  of  sand. 

Pennsylvania.  av.  s.  u. 


Sense  of  Direction 

A  very  remarkable  case  of  this  sense 
came  to  my  knowledge  not  long  ago. 
EdAvard  Wraight,  then  gamekeeper  for 
the  Tunxis  Club  in  Western  Massachus¬ 
etts,  had  an  old  dog,  a  little  fox  terrier, 
12  years  old,  partly  deaf  and  half  blind. 
He  Avanted  to  send  the  old  dog  to  his 
brother  George,  here  in  Willington,  Avho 
now  owns  the  farm  I  owned  for  20  years. 
The  old  dog  Avas  nailed  up  in  a  box  and 
put  in  an  express  car  at  Winsted,  Conn. 
He  had  to  travel  about  60  miles  to  the 
Southeast,  then  be  transferred  to  the 
Vermont  Central  Railroad  and  *  be  car¬ 
ried  north  14  miles.  George  Wraight 
was  at  the  West  Willington  station  to 
meet  the  dog.  He  took  him  out  of  the 
box,  put  him  in  his  buggy  and  drove  six 
miles  north  to  Stafford  to  do  some  trad¬ 
ing,  then  8%  miles  south  to  his  farm. 
There  was  another  fox  terrier  on  the 
farm,  a  sou  of  this  old  dog. 

After  three  days  on  the  farm  the  old 
dog  disappeared.  A  week  afterward  he 
appeared  at  the  Tunxis  Club.  EdAvard 
said  the  dog  Avas  not  footsore  or  hungry. 
He  had  probably  rested  nights  and  stole 


or  hunted  sufficient  food.  But  how  could 
a  dog.  carried  more  than  70  miles  in  a 
box  where  he  could  see  nothing,  and  in 
different  directions,  how  could  that  dog 
know  which  way  to  go  to  find  the  master 
that  he  loved?  He  couldn’t,  like  a  carrier 
pigeon,  make  great  circles  until  he  saw 
some  landmark  that  he  knew.  That  sense 
of  direction  was  in  this  case  surely  mar¬ 
velous. 

But  Edward  was  just  coming  down  to 
see  his  brother ;  so  he  put  the  old  dog 
into  the  auto  and  brought  him  back  to 
the  farm  again.  This  time  the  old  dog 
stayed  a  week,  then  he  was  gone  again. 
He  knew  the  A\ray  now,  but  Avhen  he 
reached  the  Tunxis  Club  there  was  no 
master  there.  Edward  had  become  game- 
keeper  for  a  man  who  owned  some  6,000 
acres  in  the  Litchfield  hills.  So  the  old 
dog  wearily  traveled  those  70  miles  back 
here  to  the  farm,  and  there  he  stayed  un¬ 
til  he  died.  This  is  not  a  story,  every 
statement  is  literally  true.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  if  there  is  anything  in  this  round 
world  that  equals  the  love  of  a  dog  for 
his  master.  george  a.  cosgrove. 


Four  Little  Pheasants 

When  cutting  a  piece  of  hay  recently 
they  disturbed  a  pheasant  on  her  nest. 
The  mother  bird  was  not  hurt  aud  ran 
away.  There  were  four  little  eggs  that 
were  not  broken,  and  they  Avere  put  un¬ 
der  a  hen.  In  two  weeks  the  little  pheas¬ 
ants  were  hatched.  They  are  about  half 
as  large  as  a  Brown  Leghorn  chicken, 
with  four  yellowr  stripes  down  their 
backs,  and  long  yellow  legs,  with  toenails 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  The  old 
hen  Avas  perfectly  willing  to  own  the  lit¬ 
tle  things  and  mother  them,  but  they 
Avould  not.  In  order  to  keep  them  any- 
A\rhere  where  they  could  be  found  they 
Avere  put  into  a  barrel  with  the  old  hen. 
Some  hay  was  put  in  for  a  nest,  and  so 
light  and  active  are  they  that  they  actual¬ 
ly  seem  to  run  up  a  spear  of  hay. 

BOSINA. 


No  Feathers  on  the  Canary 

Will  you  inform  us  Avhat  to  do  for  a 
canary  that  has  grown  no  new  feathers 
since  it  molted  this  Spring,  so  that  it  is 
nearly  naked?  It  is  a  singing  female  and 
she  has  laid  16  eggs  since  Spring.  We 
find  no  mites  on  her,  the  cages  is  kept 
very  clean  and  the  usual  food,  Avith  a 
bit  of  green  stuff  aud  suet,  is  provided. 

New  York.  s.  H.  N. 

This  is  an  unusually  interesting  prob¬ 
lem  because  the  bird  is  a  singing  female 
and  has  laid  so  many  eggs  since  Spring 
but  has  produced  few  new  feathers.  The 
age  of  the  bird  is  not  given.  That  might 
have  something  to  do  with  the  trouble, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  bird  has  not  vitality 
enough  to  lay  all  those  eggs  and  also 
groAV  feathers.  The  process  of  molting  is 
a  drain  on  any  bird. 

One  authority  says  that  “bare  places 
on  a  canary  come  from  one  of  three 
causes,  mites,  unfinished  molting  or  the 
blood  being  out  of  order.  Mites  are  sel¬ 
dom  found  on  the  bird  or  in  the  cage 
during  the  daytime  unless  it  is  a  very 
bad  case.  A  white  cloth  may  be  slightly 
dampened  and  thrown  over  the-  cage  at 
night.  If  mites  are  present  they  will  be 
found  on  this  cloth  in  the  morning.  They 
may  be  destroyed  by  plunging  the  cloth 
into  boiling  water.  The  cage  should  be 
immersed  in  boiling  water  or  cleaned  Avitli 
a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  case  mites 
are  found. 

Unfinished  or  incomplete  molting  may 
be  caused  by  old  age,  lack  of  vitality  or 
a  sudden  chill.  I  should  imagine  lack 
of  vitality  was  the  cause  in  this  case 
from  the  facts  given  me.  All  one  can 
do,  then  is  to  build  up  the  bird’s  health 
in  every  way  possible.  • 

Birds  are  as  individual  as  human  be¬ 
ings  in  their  food  tastes,  and  what  helps 
one  bird  may  do  little  for  another.  I 
have  never  known  a  canary  that  did  not 
respond  to  the  use  of  “song  restorer.”  It 
may  be  had  at  any  dealer’s  and  probably 
it  would  be  safe  to  give  this  bird  nearly 
one-half  teaspoonful  a  day. 

I  suppose  the  bird  has  access  to 
gravel  and  has  a  bit  of  cuttle  bandy  all 
the  time  and  bathes  regularly.  Egg  food 
could  be  given  once  or  twrice  a  week.  A 
very  slight  quantity  of  sulphur  might  be 
added  to  the  egg  food.  Egg  food  is  made 
by  “mincing  an  entire  hard-boiled  egg 
and  adding  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of 
bread  or  unsalted  cracker  crumbs.”  It 
should  be  used  only  when  fresh. 

The  government  bulletin  has  this  to 
slay*  where  old  age  causes  incomplete 
molting :  “Old  birds  Aveak  in  physical 
vigor  often  fail  to  renew  their  entire 
feather  coArering,  and  ordinarily  there  is 
no  remedy  for  it.  A  supply  of  nutritious, 
easily  assimilated  food  and  careful  pro¬ 
tection  during  the  next  molt  may  result 
in  improvement.  Usually  this  incomplete 
molt  is  a  sign  of  extreme  age  or  break¬ 
down.  and  the  bird  does  not  live  long.” 

Very  weak  saffron  tea  may  be  given  the 
bird  instead  of  pure  drinking  water  if  the 
sulphur  in  the  egg  food  does  no  good. 

EDNA  S.  KNAPP. 


Enjoy 
WARMTH 
and  REAL 
COMFORT 
in  AH 
Kinds  of 
Weather 

in 

Brown’s 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
Beach 


Jacket 


The  Old  Reliable  Working  Garment 

AAfORN  by  thousands  of  farmers  and  outdoor 
workers  everywhere.  It  is  made  of  strong, 
knit  cloth  with  knit-in  wool-fleece  lining,  cut  to 
fit  the  body  snugly  without  binding,  will  not  rip. 
ravehor  tear,  wears  like  iron  and  can  be  washed 
without  losing  its  shape  or  warmth.  Three 
styles— coat  with  or  without  collar  and  vest. 

Ask  your  dealer 

BROAVN’S  beach  jacket  company 

Worcester,  Massachusetts  —J 
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1 1 67  W.  25TH  STREET.  NEW  YORKj 


| JUST  TREATMENT 

I  that's  all  you  want.  Jt’s  not  the  lists  with  high 
prices  but  the  checks  that  count.  Our  checks  have 
satisfied  thousands  in  the  last  14  years.  As  SOOfl 

I  as  you're  ready  to  ship  fix  up  a  sample  bundle 
for  us;  the  check  you’ll  get  in  return  will  make  you  a 
regular  Warenoff  shipper.  You  may  put  on  your  own  valua¬ 
tion;  if  we  can’t  pay  as  much  or  more  we  return  your  furs 

I  at  our  expense.  If  you  are  just  looking  for  highest 
quotations  and  wind-bag  promises  that  you  know  can’t  be 
kept,  then  we  are  not  the  kind  of  fur  house  you’re  looking 

I  for.  Hut  if  you  want  a  square  deal  and  get  paid  up  to  the 
last  cent  your  futs  are  worth,  then  write  today  for  our 
FREE  price  listj  weekly  market  reports,  shipping  tags  and 

rd  will 


Instructions. 


r  name  on  a  postal  card 


Use  Your  Ford 


r— SAW  YOUR  WOOD 
-GRIND  YOUR  FEED 
-FILL  YOUR  SILO 
-SHELL  YOUR  CORN 
k — PUMP  YOUR  WATER 
-ELEVATE  YOUR  CRAIN 
And  for  all  other 


Why  Buy  an  Engine  When  a  Low-Priced 

“WORK-A-FORD” 

can  be  used  with  your  Ford  for  all  belt  work?  Your 
Ford  has  a  powerful  engine.  It  will  outlast  the  car 
and  you  might  as  well  use  it  and  save  your  money. 
No  wear  on  tires  or  transmission.  Just  drive  up  and  hook  on 
in  three  minutes.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley. Governor  regulates 
engine  speed.  Write  for  free  circular  and  10-day  tnal  offer. 

W0RK-A-F0RD  CO.,  840  Madison  Terminal,  CHICAGO 


iDurable,  easy  to 

^operate,  great  ca 
Opacities.  Many  sizes 
Engine,  belt,  horse 

- v  power.  WRITE  postal 

for  catalog,  price  TODAY  on 
' — King  of  Balers.”  • 

■COLLINS  PLOW  COk 

2044  Hampshire  St  ..Quincy*  UK 


TURN  SOFT  CORN  INTO  CASH  PROFIT 


- 

Martin  Cribs  with  Martin  Drye 
attachment  cure  soft  corn  perfectly. 

Corn  is  money  this  year.  Save  and 
eure  every  bushel  of  it.  Write  today 
for  special  bulletin  on  Martin  Dryer, 
free  catalog  and  easy  payment  plan. 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

74  Longview  Ave.  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Combination  Grinders 

Reduce  Feeding  Costs 

Lower  your  feeding  costs  !  Cut  the  price 
of  producing  milk  !  It’s  easy  if  you  own 
a  Stover  No.  68  Combination  Grinder — 
which  reduces  hay,  straw,  stalks,  vines, 
ear  corn  and  all  threshed  grains  to  a 
fineness  satisfactory  for  feeding. 

Produce  Feed  at  Cost  ol 
8 /10c  Per  Pound  of  Milk! 

Carefully  kept  records  prove  users  of 
Stover  Combination  Grinder  are  able  to 
produce  feed  at  cost  of  only  8(10c  per 
pound  of  milk. 

Patented,  Perforated  Drum 
An  Exclusive  Stover  Feature! 

Unique,  revolvingperforatedidrum  rotates 
toward  cutter  head  to  produce  proper 
grinding.  No  Clogging.  An  absolutely 
exclusive  Stover  feature.  In  addition  to 
the  Combination  Grinder,  Stover  makes  a 
full  line  of  feed  grinders — suitable  to  all 
purposes.  Send  for  literature  describing 
them  all. 

Write  TODAY  for  FREE  Booklet ! 

Stover  Manufacturing  and  Engine  Co. 

406  Lake  Street  Freeport,  Illinois 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


As  Low  as  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend¬ 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 


SAW 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts, 

- .  ’  *■  ’  ed.  ' 


etc. 

Ripping  table  "can  be  ’attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money -Baving  prices.  Made  of 
-  ,  best  materials.  $10,000.00 

■Guaranteed bond  backs  our  guar¬ 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showing 
alt  hinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
andfente,  Ford&Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.,  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


DO  DITCHING  THIS  FALL 


Prevent  winter  rains  smothering  the  soil.  Put 
land  in  shape  for  early  spring  work.  Get  your 
ditching  and  terracing  done  now  with 

...  .  //,,  Farm  Ditcher 

,  it*  Terracer 

I  and  Grader 

Worksfn  anrsoll.  Makes  "V’-shap-d 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  down  4  ft.  deep. 
All  steel;  reversible;  adjustable.  Write 
for  Special  Fall  Demonstration  Offer. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  <  GRADER  CO.,  las. 
Oh  403-4  OweHbirt,  Kj. 


10  Days  Free  Trial 


kelly  DUPLEX  nBSP 

made  with  a  double  set  of  grind¬ 
ers  or  burrs.  Have  a  grinding  sur¬ 
face  of  just  double  that  of  most 
mills  of  equal  size,  therefore. 

Do  Twice  as  Much 
Work. 

Grind  ear  corn,  Bhelled 
com,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  kaffir  com,  cot- 
ton  seed ,  corn  in 
shucks,  sheaf  oats,  or 
any  kind  of  grain,  coarse,  me¬ 
dium  or  fine.  Require  26% 
leas  power.  Especially 
adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 
Write  far  new  catalogue. 
DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO.,  Depl.  20  Springfield,  Ohio 


The  biggest  money-saving 
fence catalogyou  ever  re- 
W  ceived.  Write  for  it  today. 

B||  See  the  money  you  can 
Hf  save— compare  my  Low 
i  Factory, freight  prepaid 
prices  on  fence,  gates,  barb 
-w  wire,  etc.  Don’t  buy  until 

you  get  this  Bargain  Fence J|ook, 
Sa 


FENCE 

GATES 

POSTS 

ROOFING 

PAINT 


160  styles. 


Same  lea  to  test  and  book  FREE. 

I  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO .  Dept, 4305  Cleveland.O. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  $T4  ”  says  L.  M.  Bos 
well,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save 

We  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  IND 
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The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Fine-wooled  Sheep 

When  I  pooled  my  wool  with  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Sheep  Breeder’s  Association  I 
discovered  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
wool.  According  to  the  article  on  “Com¬ 
mercial  Wool  Grades”  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
page  791,  Delaine  and  Rambouillets  head 
the  list.  I  figure  it  would  pay  better  to 
keep  either  of  these  breeds  than  to  keep  a 
breed  of  the  coarser  type.  Do  you  think 
Delaine  or  Rambouillet  sheep  can  be  kept 
on  as  poor  feed  and  pasture  as  the  coarser 
wool  type?  I  had  a  Shropshire  that  gave 
a  good  grade  of  wool  and  lots  of  it,  and 
she  was  the  'best  brush  killer  I  ever 
owned — would  eat  anything.  I  keep  sheep 
to  kill  brush ;  find  it  more  economical 
than  cutting  it  with  a  scythe.  I  would 
like  to  realize  a  better  income  from  my 
brush  by  producing  better  wool.  R.  H. 

Rockville,  Conn. 

I  know  more  about  the  Delaine  Merino 
than  any  other  sheep,  as  they  have  been 
kept  about  here  more  than  60  years.  They 
flock  well,  shear  well,  are  very  hardy,  but 
the  lambs  do  not  come  to  maturity  as 
early  as  some  of  the  coarse  wool  breeds. 
I  have  tried  some  of  the  coarse-wooled 
breeds  and  find  them  given  to  catarrhal 
troubles  more  than  the  Delaines.  All 
sheep  are  alike,  about  eating  bushes. 
I  have  some  poison  ivy  along  the  stone 
walls,  hut  my  sheep  eat  it  all  off  when 
the  field  is  pastured.  The  Rambouillets 
that  I  have  seen  are  larger  boned  than 
the  Delaines,  but  I  think  the  wool  is 
about  the  same.  Whatever  breed  of  sheep 
one  may  decide  to  keep,  always  bear  in 
mind  that  there  is  more  difference  in  in¬ 
dividual  sheep  of  a  breed  than  there  is  in 
breeds.  H.  R.  P. 


Docking  Old  Sheep 

Can  I  dock  old  sheep?  I  bought  a 
bunch  of  sheep,  and  most  of  them  have 
long  tails,  which  I  do  not  like,  both  for 
looks  and  sanitary  condition.  I  have 
docked  lambs  just  by  simply  cutting  tails 
off  with  a  sharp  knife,  but  an  old  sheep 
may  have  to  be  handled  a  little  different. 

Brewer,  Me.  J.  W.  M. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  who  is  very  suc¬ 
cessful  with  sheep,  cuts  off  the  tails  just 
as  he  would  if  they  were  lambs ;  just 
takes  a  sharp  butcher  knife  and  cuts 
them  off  and  puts  nothing  on,  and  says 
he  never  lost  a  sheep.  My  method  is  to 
place  the  sheep  on  a  plank  or  block  of 
wood,  one  holding  it  at  the  hock  joints. 
Let  the  sheep  rest  on  the  plank  near  the 
tail  so  as  to  crowd  the  skin  forward 
toward  the  shoulders.  Take  a  2-in. 
chisel  and  mallet  and  cut  the  tail.  Then 
draw  the  skin  down  over  the  hone  and 
tie  a  strong  hard  twisted  cord  so  as  to 
keep  the  skin  over  the  cut  end  of  bone. 
This  requires  no  further  attention,  as 
it  will  heal  perfectly,  and  very  little 
blood  is  lost.  If  I  were  to  use  the  first 
method  I  would  make  as  much  air- 
slaked  lime  stick  to  the  cut  surface  as 
possible,  as  it  will  stop  profuse  bleeding. 
Do  not  cut  them  off  until  flies  are  gone. 

H.  R.  P. 

Bees  in  House ;  Cow  Owner’s 
Share;  Cooling  Milk 

1.  How  does  one  get  bees  out  of  the 
wall  of  a  house?  They  have  been  there 
two  years.  2.  If  a  man  buys  a  farmer 
10  cows  what  part  of  the  profits  go  to 
him?  3.  Should  the  animal  heat  be  let 
off  a  can  of  milk  before  it  is  set  in  a 
spring?  Is  a  spring  registering  60  de¬ 
grees  cold  enough  to  keep  milk  sweet  36 
hours?  f.  A.  A. 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

1.  Bees  could  be  transferred  from  the 
side  of  a  house  with  bee  escapes  placed 
over  their  entrance  and  leading  into  the 
back  of  a  hive  supplied  with  combs.  As 
soon  as  enough  of  these  bees  accumulate, 
give  a  card  of  brood  and  also  a  queen  if 
possible.  Of  course  this  does  not  get  the 
old  queen  or  combs.  The  only  way  to  do 
a  real  job  is  to  subdue  the  colony  with 
smoke  and  proceed  to  pry  off  the  siding 
and  cut  out  the  combs  and  tie  in  the 
frames.  The  very  best  time  for  this  is 
when  fruit  is  in  bloom  in  May  in  this 
locality.  Anyway,  transfer  only  when 
there  is  plenty  of  honey  coming  in. 

2.  A  man  who  furnished  a  dairyman 
10  cows  could  not  expect  to  get  over  25 
per  cent  of  the  net  profits  unless  the  cows 
were  far  above  the  average.  We  know 
there  are  very  many  so-called  boarder 
cows,  and  one  or  two  of  these  in  the  10 
would  so  reduce  the  profits  from  the 
others  that  there  might  be  no  profits  to 
divide.  My  neighbor,  who  has  been  a 
lifetime  dairyman,  says  25  per  cent  is 
too  much  where  the  farmer  furnishes  the 
labor,  feed  and  shelter. 

3.  Our  experience  indicates  that  it  is 

best  to  get  the  animal  heat  out  of  milk 
before  the  cover  is  put  on  the  can.  Milk 
may  keep  sweet  when  the  cover  is  put 
right  on,  but  is  liable  to  have  a  disagree¬ 
able  taste  which  some  call  smothered 
milk.  While  camping  we  have  often  kept 
milk  36  hours  by  immersing  the  can 
among  the  rocks  in  running  water.  -I 
should  expect  this  spring  to  keep  it  O.K. 
if  free  from  animal  heat  when  placed 
in  spring.  g.  w.  b. 


You  Don’t  Need 
A  Pile  of  Money 

Every  Cow  —  Hog  —  Hen  Farmer  Can 

/  Use  JAMESWAY  Plans  and  Equipment 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  how  little  it- costs  to  own  and 
enjoy  a  Jamesway  equipped,  work-saving  dairy  barn,  a 
sunny  sanitary  hog  barn,  or  a  comfortable,  ventilated 
poultry  house  to  increase  your  earnings.  Write  and  get 
our  Jamesway  “Pay  from  Earnings”  Plan  on  stanchions, 
stalls,  carriers,  water  bowls,  etc.  As  little  as  $10  to  $12 
per  month  will  give  you  the  finest  dairy  bam  equipment 
you  could  wanton  this  plan.  And  think  of  the  increased 
earnings,  shortened  hours  of  labor,  and  a  more  pleas¬ 
ant  place  to  work  in ! 

Equip  your  hog  barn  and  poultry  house  on  same  plan. 
Thinlrof  only  $6.00  or  $8.00  per  month  and  increasing 
your  egg  profits  with  feed  saving,  metal  self-feeders, 
waterers,  self-cleaning  metal  nests.  Also  complete  ven¬ 
tilation  system.  Hens  can’t  help  but  lay  more  eggs  in 
such  a  poultry  house. 

Our  New  Jamesway  Book 
Sent  FREE— 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  have  these  advantages.  Also 
tells  how  increased  earnings  soon  pay  their  cost — and 
yield  clear  profits  afterwards.  If  building,  or  remodeling, 
be  sure  to  get  Jamesway  plans  first.  Our  local  Jamesway 
man  will  be  glad  to  call  and  help  you.  Write  today  and 
mention  how  many  cows,  hogs,  chickens,  etc.  you  keep. 

Jamesway 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.R  «  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


This  New  Book 
Will  Tell  You- 

How  to  get  a  good  dairy  barn. 

How  to  remodel  an  old  barn. 

How  to  get  good  ventilation. 

The  Essentials  of  a  Good  Cow  Stall. 

How  to  give  cows  pasture  comfort 
in  a  barn. 

How  to  judge  a  stanchion. 

How  to  feed  cows  for  profit. 

How  to  insure  “safety  first”  with 
the  bull. 

How  to  make  the  cleaning  job  easy. 

How  to  water  your  cows  in  the 
barn. 

How  to  have  better  hogs  and  big¬ 
ger  litters. 

How  to  make  more  money  from 
your  hens. 

How  Jamesway  “Pay-from-Earn- 
ings"  plan  pays  for  your  equip¬ 
ment  as  you  use  it. 

And  many  other  helpful  pointers  on 
cow,  hog  and  hen  problems. 
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Every  milk  producer  does,  but 
^you  can’t  get  it  with  a  cloth  or  finey 
I  mesh  screen  strainer. 

The  only  strainer  on  the  market 
I  guaranteed  to  strain  milk  absolutely  ! 
I  clean — free  from  ALL  dirt,  muck 
■  and  other  sediment — is  the 

Dr  Clark's  Dr*  Clark  Purity  Strainer 

sterilized  cotton  pad,  tightly 
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fm 


Sterns® 


Purity 

Milk 


clamped  to  bottom  of  strainer,  successfully 
removes  every  particle  of  dirt  and  sediment1* 
from  the  milk — something  no  other  strainer  can  pos- 
-  ■  "  •  —  sibly  do.  This  we  guarantee,  or  refund  your  money. 

L  •  CL  I  XI  W  •  — is  used  by  thousands  of  farmers,  dairies  and 

milk  producing  companies,  including  Van  Camp’s, 
Sheffield  Farms,  Carnation,  Borden’s,  Mohawk  Milk  Co.,  etc. 
Made  in.  10  quart  and  18  quart  sizes. 

You  can  have  clean  milk  that  will  bring  top-notch 
prices  all  the  time  by  using  the  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 
direct  for  literature  and  prices. 


As  the  world’s 
largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cot¬ 
ton  discs  for 
milk  strainers  or 
filters,  we  can 
furnish  Purity 
Cotton  Discs  in 
any  size  from 
6 ]/2  in.  to  7  in. 
diam.  for  all 
makes  of  strain¬ 
er  s.  Send  for 
a  trial  order. 


Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  A 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Color  Your  Butter 

‘Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Tastele«s.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Yt. 


New 

Way 
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95  Jhn&u&Mi 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  to  run  and  clean. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  picture  which  shows  large 
size  easy  running  New  L.  S.  Model. 
Western  shipments  fromWestern  points 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Write  today  for  free  catalog 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7075  Bafnbridge,  N.  Y. 


Kill  Rats 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 

-  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 

pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Daily sz  Virus. 

__  __  ,  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

pFAA  R  flflk  mice,  te  1 1  i  ng  about  V  1R  US 

*  Mml  OTAt.  KOttlO. 


T.  B.  Virus.  Ltd. 


and  how  to  get  some. 

121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


PERFECTION 

THE  MOORE  8ROS. 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 

64  GREEN  ST.  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

jjj  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ZZ 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

“  For  sale  by  ~ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

■jjj  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

rmimiimimmimiiimimmimiimimn 
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October  IS.  1924 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  anawer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  In  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  September  24,  1924: 

Week  Total 

BAUKKil  KOCK9 


Purdue  University,  Ind .  42  1904 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  19  1577 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  34  1851 

Lewis  Farms,  HI .  29  1295 

•lilies  F.  Fraticais,  L.  1 .  28  1327 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn .  30  1569 

Wob  rn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  28  1446 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  29  1547 

Eugar  Stoiuhton  Conn .  38  1909 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  22  1544 

K.  C.  Foreman,  Mich .  29  1616 

Keewayuin  Farm.  Conn .  25  1609 

J.  V.  Sheap,  Mich .  23  1197 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn .  19  1186 

Jasper  K.  Guptill,  Maine .  32  1527 

Storrs  Exp.  Station,  Conn .  34  1234 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  .  36  1378 

w .  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y .  19  1410 

WHITE  HOCK 8 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass .  21  1041 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo .  14  1634 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  12  1176 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  14  1230 

Cha8.  E,  Butler,  Conn .  16  1082 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  19  1353 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  43  1913 

II.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J .  15  1226 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo .  37  1866 

Obed  G.  Knight,  K.  1 .  25  1456 

F.  L.  Weiland.  Ky . 21  1341 

Frank  P  Matteson,  K.  I . . .  24  1641 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt .  21  1331 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn .  16  978 

Wood  bridge  Orchards,  Conn .  32  1059 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn .  16  1617 

Albert  W.  Buckbee.  N.Y .  43  1736 

H.  V.  Bierly,  Pa .  38  1693 

RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm.  Conn .  18  1640 

H.  P.  Denting,  Conn .  26  1536 

Scott's  Bed  Farm,  II .  39  1353 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn .  13  889 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 35  1451 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  37  1709 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  .  24  1574 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  31  1823 

Joiin  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  22  1654 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  31  1361 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  42  1291 

F.  H.  Sampson.  Mass .  27  1248 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt .  23  1230 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  Conn —  33  1481 

Fern  side  B  arm,  Mass .  36  2386 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass .  29  1569 

Pmecvest  Orchards,  Mass .  38  1876 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn .  35  1547 

W.  A.  Dickinson.  Mass .  33  1379 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  27  1300 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  41  1744 

Red  Mount  Farm.  Mass . 41  2006 

B’orest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J .  19  1535 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  26  1438 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  .  30  1900 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  38  1672 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  37  1992 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  .  30  1623 

i,eo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  34  1581 

E.  H.  Scott.  Conn  .  39  1493 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  42  2035 

Hollywood  B'arm,  Wash .  22  1510 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  35  1572 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  26  1595 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  27  1532 

Edgav  Stoughton,  Conn . 36  1677 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  18  1199 

Hanson's  Poultry  Farm.  Ore .  36  1912 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa .  31  1633 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 .  18  1432 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt .  35  1902 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  39  1781 

Acrebridge  B'arm,  Mass .  21  1269 

Hilltop  B'arm,  Conn .  52  2286 

St.  John's  Poultry  Farm.  Mo .  43  2028 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  44  1746 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  47  2335 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. ...  28  1299 

U.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 34  1193 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  27  1910 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  30  1649 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  21  1394 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I .  ...  42  1775 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  38  1934 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  35  1690 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  26  1711 

Featlierland  Farm,  Pa . 20  1609 

M.  J.  Quackenbnsh,  N.  J .  21  1304 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass .  30  1534 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  24  1571 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  18  1532 

Ruchles  Suunyside  Farm,  N.Y .  35  1920 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt .  9  1197 

Geo  ge  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  47  1896 


Total .  2937  156265 


Lights  in  Henhouse 

At  first  we  tried  turning  the  lights  at 
evening  hut  found  it  was  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  as  the  birds  would  not  come 
down  from  the  roosts  after  once  going 
on.  ( Of  course  there  were  a  few  that 
would,  but  the  big  percentage  would  not.  ) 
Then  we  tried  lighting  at  5  a.  m.  with 
excellent  results.  Every  bird  was  off 
the  roost  in  a  minute  and  the  litter  was 
being  kicked  in  every  direction.  We  use 
the  exact  food  rations  used  at  Storrs  and 
are  perfectly  satisfied.  It  is  the  best 
formula  we  have  succeeded  in  using,  as 
the  results  are  way  ahead  compared  with 
our  feeding  methods  used  before  finally 
adopting  their  formula.  We  use  open- 
front  houses  with  drop  curtain  to  be  let 
down  on  stormy  days.  A.  t.  lenzen. 

Massachusetts. 


Controlling  Lice 

Will  you  tell  me  the  most  effective 
method  of  ridding  birds  of  lice?  We 
have  about  050  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  bens, 
which  ai*e  considerably  infested,  and  as 
there  are  different  ways  of  fighting  these 
parasites  I  would  like  to  know  of  the  best 
way  of  handling  a  large  flock  for  this 
purpose.  'The  houses  are  regularly  dis¬ 
infected  and  the  yai'ds  kept  clean.  The 
birds  are  kept  in  two  laying-houses  of 


eight  sections,  each  section  measurin 
20x20  ft,  b.  j.  B. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

You  may  take  your  choice  between 
applying  a  bit  of  blue  ointment,  about  the 
.size  of  a  pea,  beneath  the  vent,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  under  each  wing,  and  working  a 
few  pinches  of  sodium  fluoride  down  into 
the  feathers  in  several  places  over  the 
hen’s  body.  Both  procedures  are  effec¬ 
tive  and  about  equally  easy  to  carry  out; 
perhaps  the  first  is  a  little  more  lasting 
in  its  effects.  I  know  of  no  easy  way 
of  ridding  a  large  flock  of  fowls  of  lice, 
but  a  moderate  number  of  body  lice  seem 
to  do  little  harm.  M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Young  Stock 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  use  bismuth 
nitrate?  I  find  it  advised  as  very  good 
for  bloody  diarrhoea.  IIow  much  and 
how  often  to  use  same,  in  what  form,  or 
do  you  know  of  any  better  thing?  My 
young  stock  is  affected.  How  would 
you  use  cod  liver  oil  for  young  stock? 
Would  you  recommend  yeast  for  young 
and  old  birds,  and  how  would  you  use 
it?  Some  of  my  broilers  are  infested 
with  long  white  worms.  I  have  lost 
about  75  per  cent  of  all  m.v  baby  chicks 
this  year.  ’  f.  s. 

Kockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Bismuth  subnitrate  is  a  heavy,  white, 
insoluble  powder  that  is  non-poisonous 
and  astringent.  It  is  useful  in  some  diar¬ 
rhoeas  and  might  be  used  for  those  of 
poultry.  I  do  not  know  how  its  advo¬ 
cates  use  it.  and  should  think  little  of 
the  value  of  advice  to  administer  it  that 
was  not  accompanied  by  directions  for 
giving  it.  The  dose  for  humans  is  about 
15  grains,  perhaps  five  would  do  for  a 
chicken  of  any  age.  It  could  be  mixed 
with  a  mash,  wet  or  dry,  and  given  once 
or  several  times  daily.  The  droppings 
would  probably  be  turned  black  by  it. 

Cod  liver  oil  is  given  to  young  chicks, 
mixed  with  a  moistened  mash,  in  quan¬ 
tity  of  from  one  to  two  per  cent  of  the 
mash.  For  each  unit  of  100  chicks,  give 
two  teaspoons  the  first  week ;  three  tea¬ 
spoons  the  second  and  third  week  and 
four  teaspoons  from  the  fourth  to  eighth 
weeks.  Mix  fresh  daily,  it  loses  its  value 
slowly  upon  standing  in  mixed  mashes. 
It  may  be  fed,  of  course,  as  long  as  you 
like.  Laying  hens  may  have  one  pound 
per  hundred  of  mash. 

Yeast  is  a  good  source  of  one  of  the 
vitamines,  “B.”  This  vitamine  is  needed 
in  considerable  quantities  by  growing 
chicks  but  is  found  iu  the  ordinary  grain 
foods  and  especially  in  fresh  green 
stuffs.  If  the  latter  are  not  to  be  had  in 
sufficient  quantity,  the  feeding  of  yeast 
should  prove  beneficial.  Its  value,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  so  well  established  as  is 
that  of  cod  liver  oil. 

The  few  round  worms  found  would 
mot  account  for  'the  ^heavy  mortality 
among  the  chicks.  You  may  have  some 
more  serious  infestation,  such  as  that  by 
the  organisms  causing  coccidiosis.  This 
disease  is  apt  to  appear  when  chicks  are 
raised  upon  “old”  ground,  or  that  long 
used  by  poultry.  The  best  remedy  is  re¬ 
moval  to  fresh  ground,  there  being  little 
use  in  trying  to  cure  the  disease  when 
once  its  symptoms  appear. 

Slaked  lime  may  be  used  upon  an  old 
poultry  run,  in  any  quantity  but  it 
should  not  be  depended  upon  to  make  a 
badly  disease  infested  area  safe  for 
young  chicks.  Prevention  of  disease,  by 
'keeping  poultry  of  all  ages  under  health¬ 
ful  conditions  is  the  end  to  be  sought,  not 
exposing  it  to  infection  and  then  trying 
to  overcome  the  results  by  administering 
drugs.  M.  B.  D. 


gsatisfactory.  It  is,  of  course,  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  care  for  a  flock  of  2,000  hens 
and  keep  track  of  individuals  that  need 
attention  than  it  is  to  look  after  a  small 
flock,  and  the  percentage  of  production 
will  not  be  as  good.  It  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  disease  control,  but  of  culling 
and  other  needed  attention,  as  well.  To 
offset  this,  is  greater  ease  of  feeding  and 
care,  economy  of  labor,  but  when  economy 
of  labor  is  carried  to  the  point  of  reduc¬ 
ing  net  returns,  it  may  become  poor 
financial  economy.  I  would  not  advise 
keeping  2.000  hens  in  a  flock  unless  you 
are  a  poultryman  of  long  experience  and 
know  what  you  can  do  ;  a  less  ambitious 
venture  will  be  more  likely  to  prove 
profitable. 

“Commercial  Poultry  Keeping,”  by 
Roberts,  will  probably  serve  your  pur¬ 
pose.  Your  State  Agricultural  Station 
at  Blacksburg  may  also  be  able  to  supply 
you  with  bulletins  upon  poultry  keeping 
of  value  to  you.  M.  b.  d. 


Housing  a  Large  Flock 

I  have  a  laying-house  20xS0,  front  S 
ft.  rear,  5  ft.  high.  I  am  thinking  of 
puttting  a  12-ft.  extension  in  front  to 
make  it  82  ft.  deep ;  may  have  to  raise 
present  front  a  foot  to  make  room  for 
monitor  windows  2  ft.  high.  Have  back 
end  of  extension  roof  7  ft.  and  front  0  ft., 
most  all  open,  covered  with  1-in.  poultry 
wire.  I  noticed  you  recommend  ^i-in. 
mesh  wire,  why?  There  are  partitions 
every  10  ft.  extending  10  ft.  from  rear 
to  middle.  I  intend  to  leave  them,  and 
have  one  every  30  ft.  extending  full 
Width  of  present  house,  monitor  shed 
open  full  length.  I  expect  to  raise  roosts 
to  within  1%  ft.  from  roof  and  dropping 
boards  G  in.  below,  so  as  to  give  plenty 
of  room  under  dropping  boards,  and  put 
windows  in  back  wall  under  dropping 
boards  to  get  light  in  Winter,  removing 
same  in  Summer  to  keep  house  cool.  I 
intend  to  lengthen  house  to  100  ft.,  and 
so  have  3.200  ft.  floor  space  to  hold  1,000 
Leghorns.  What  are  the  points  pro  and 
con  to  house,  say  2.000  hens  in  two 
houses  of  1.000  each,  or  in  a  number  of 
smaller  houses?  It  seems  to  me  one  could 
house  them  and  tend  them  more  economi¬ 
cally  in  the  large  houses.  The  only  thing 
I  could  see  against  such  a  plan  is  disease 
control,  but  since  one  man  handles  all 
the  poultry  it  is  likely  contagious 
diseases  would  be  hard  to  confine.  Would 
you  give  me  ideas,  and  suggest  any  bet¬ 
ter  ones  you  may  have?  Wish  you 
would  recommend  me  a  good  book  on 
poultry,  particularly  Lftghorus  for  eggs 
and  chick  raising?  k.  l. 

Elmont,  Va. 

Your  plan  seems  to  me  a  practical  one. 
and  I  think  that  your  house  will  prove 


Square  Henhouse;  Brooder- 
house 

1.  I  am  going  to  remodel  an  old  build¬ 
ing  for  a  chicken  coop,  same  being  80 
ft.  front  by  36  ft.  deep.  What  style 
roof,  and  how  high  front  and  back  for 
air  and  light?  2.  What  dimensions  for 
a  brooder  house  for  two  52-in.  stoves,  or 
1,000  chicks?  g.  M. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

1.  As  this  building  is  nearly  square,  it 
may  readily  be  converted  into  the  Mis¬ 
souri  type  of  poultry-house,  many  of 
which  have  been  built.  All  sides  but  the 
front  should  be  airtight.  Ventilation  will 
be  provided  by  an  opening  30  inches  wide 
extending  across  the  front  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  floor,  this  opening  to  be  guard¬ 
ed  by  wire  netting.  An  entrance  door 
may  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  front, 
dividing  the  opening,  or  at  one  side.  Each 
side  will  need  two  windows  for  light,  and 
one  placed  beneath  the  droppings  board 
in  the  rear  will  aid  in  keeping  litter 
from  being  scratched  to  that  end,  hens 
facing  a  light  when  scratching.  The 
building  probably  already  has  a  gable 
roof,  and  if  this  is  high  enough,  a  straw 
loft  will  make  the  building  warmer.  The 
slatted  floor  of  this  loft  should  be  high 
enough  to  give  ample  head  room  beneath. 
Floor  may  be  of  concrete,  dirt  or  boards, 
|concrete  being  most  satisfactory.  Large 
[windows  should  be  used  and  two,  placed 
(over  the  front  opening,  will  be  needed  to 
admit  additional  light  to  the  front.  As 
(windows  are  not  used  for  ventilation, 
they  are  fitted  into  place. 

2.  One  thousand  chicks  will  do  much 

better  if  divided  into  three  flocks,  each 
with  a  brooder  stove.  Each  flock  will 
need  a  space  8  or  10  ft.  by  12,  or  even 
larger.  This  may  be  given  by  building 
colony  brooder  houses,  the  best  way,  or 
by  dividing  a  stationary  brooder-house  in¬ 
to  the  necessary  compartments.  Colony 
houses  are  usually  built  8  by  12  ft.  in 
size,  so  as  to  be  movable,  but  little  chicks 
soon  outgrow  their  quarters  if  not  given 
ample  space.  M.  b.  d. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  selling  at  highest  prices  ever  known.  Greatest 
K  market  for  ‘JO  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
,-X  Kaisedinone  month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 
mous breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Esta  blished 
24yrs.  Writenowforbig  illustrated  free  book. 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands.  Mass. 


PS  DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.  N  Y. 


Turkeys 


Wanted— Tom  Turkey  fTer™a. 


Special  Discount  on  youngand  old  breeders. 
Also  duolts  and  geese.  Write  your  wants. 

H,  A-  Souder  bo*  99  Sellersvllle  Pa. 

Hens.  Wild  Strain  Pre- 
H.  WEEKS.  Amiujansi-tt.  N.Y. 


White  Chinese  Geese 


Dory  Niece 


It.  1>.  No.  1 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Jersey 


Slack  Giants  Buff  LeFhorns,  cockerels,  pullets, 


A.  F.  BIGGERS 


liensand  cocks.  High  class  stock. 

Brownville,  N.Y. 


Jersey  Black  Giant 

100  Black  Giant  Pullets  From  approved  stock" 

Paul  Kuhl  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

K  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

Wonderful  values  at  reduced  prices.  FIRE  destroyed 
our  laying  house,  forcing  us  to  sell  our  entire  year’s 
output  of  pullets  at  once.  Write  for  circular  and 
bargain  prices.  PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Maryland 

AYBERRY  FARM 
ARRED  ROCKS 

Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Money  back  guaran- 
tee.  Bayberry  Farm _ Southampton,  L.  I.,  New  York 

T^ULlletS-Barred  Rock 

March  hatch,  $1.75;  R.  I.  Reds,  April  hatch.  $1.75 
each.  White  Leghorns,  April  and  May  hatch,  $1.40 
each,  All  birds  free  range  grown,  buttermilk  fed 
and  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Utility  Light  Brahma  Pullets 

Hatched  March  1st  and  April  7th.  Well  grown  on 
free  grass  range.  Now  fully  developed.  Some  be¬ 
gan  laying  Aug.  12th.  In  lots  of  not  less  than  five. 
2)13.50  each;  in  lots  of  ten  or  over,  S3  each. 

HEXENHUTTE  FARM,  West  Hyack,  N.  Y  Tel  -Nyack  973 


HENS-PULLETS  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Young’s  strain  yearling  hens,  SI  each.  Free  range 
grown.  April  hatched  pullets,  Sl.GO  each.  May 
hatched,  SI. 25  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  N.  CONNKK  Stockton,  N,  J. 


For  Sale-400  White  Leghorn  Pullets  30th.  Starting 

to  lay.  Heavy  and  free  from  vermin  and  disease,  $2  each. 
Parent  stock  on  premises.  A.  f.  WOHES.  Somerville, HJ.  K.f.0.4 


LAYING 

Leghorns 


LESHER’S 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  DIRECT 

MALES  THAT  WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK.  $3  and  $5  each. 
J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


sale  500  April  Hatched  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Well  developed,  JTrom  heavy  laying  strains. 

Tarbell  Farms  -  Smithvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Contest  records  up  to  270  at  Storrs,  264  Michigans,  251 
Vineland,  Pedigreed,  Certified  Breeding  Cocks  and 
Cockerels.  Catalogue.  W.  H.  B.  KENT.  Caxenovla,  N.  Y. 


IOO  S.  C.  W.  Pullets  Say&SfSlKi 

healthy  birds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  L  GASKILL  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Route  8 

100  White  Wyandottes  Kf  K  3}* 

J  raised  pullets.  Must 

sell  to  make  room.  Each  82.  Special  price  on 
entire  flock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  L.  GASKILL  Lockport  N.  Y.  K.  H 
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Buy  now  and  save  money,  like 
the  early  bird  gets  the  worm,  and 
early  silo  buyer  gets  the  Rock  Bot¬ 
tom  prices,  terms  and  discounts.  Our 
1925  proposition  now  available  means 
big  discount  for  cash,  or  enables  you  to 
1  get  silo  now,  fill  it  with  stover  now  to 
bring  your  stock  through  the  Winter  at 
'cheapest  cost.  Fill  it  again  next  fall  with 
real  ensilage  before  silo  is  paid  for.  No 
straining  of  credit,  no  interest,  no  disturb¬ 
ing  your  hank  account.  The  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  we  have  ever  offered  early  buyers. 

Club  Buyers’  Special 

Get  2  or  3  neighbors  to  join  you,  buy  as 
a  club,  save  the  freight,  save  on  special 
discount.  Our  plan  for  club  buyers  means 
cheapest  way  for  all  to  buy — in  writing  for 
this  proposition  state  how  many  neighbors 
are  interested. 

I  JUST  LIKE  FINDING 
$50.00  OR  MORE 

That’s  just  what  our  proposition  amounts  to  for 
early  buyers — what  you  save  depends  upon  what 
you  buy — the  size — the  kind — the 
equipment,  whatever  it 
member  you  buy  cheaper 
than  any  time  during  192 
season.  Right  now  money 
talks  and  if  you  want  to  •»  ui  - 
find  $50.00  or  more — f 
write  us  today.  Let  us' 
prove  it  to  you. 

WFSTERN  SILO  CO. 

.835  Mitchell  Bldg. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
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$259 

Now  Buys  a  10x30 
Steel  Door  Frame 
WINNER  SILO 

The  silo  for  the  renter 
or  for  the  man  who 
wants  ensilage  to  feed, 
who  wants  silo  profits 
now  and  many ,  more 
years  of  silo  service  on 
the  smallest  possible  in¬ 
vestment. 

The  WINNER  is  con¬ 
ceded  by  all  experts 
and  engineers  to  be  the 
best, most  satisfactory, 
cheapest  ordinary  alio 
on  the  market. 
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Strong,  Sturdy  Leghorn 
and  Rhode  Island  Red 

CHICKS 

from  the  best  strain  in  existence.  No  better 
at  any  price;  parents  raised  on  my  o>n 
model  farm.  February  March  and  April  de¬ 
livery  at  $40  a  100.  Limited  number  to  be 
sold.  10%  down;  balance  three  days  before 
delivery.  Order  now  and  be  assured  of  some¬ 
thing  better  in  chick  line  than  you  ever  saw. 
Bank  reference — inspection  invited. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE 
R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


Leghorn  Breeders,  ATTENTION ! 

Pure  Hollywood  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  from 
hens  with  records  of  220  eggs  or  more,  including  the 
winning  pens  from  Storrs  laying  contests  seasons  of 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  ever  entered 
at  this  contest,  mated  to  pedigreed  male  birds  from 
304.  312  and  328  egg  dams.  Price,  $7.50;  $10.00  and  $15.00 
each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Can  furnish  breed¬ 
ings  hens,  trios  and  pens  of  this  breeding  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  ;  pedigrees  furnished. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Choice  Cockerels 

from  directly  imported  Barron  Strain,  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  with  pedigrees  ot'  272-314.  Large,  husky, 
farm  range  grown  birds.  March  hatched,  $3  to  $4 
each.  10  first  choice,  $30.  Shipped  on  Approval. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  250-egg  trapnested  pedigreed  stoek. 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Mar. 
hatch.  $2.50;  April  hatch,  $2  each.  These  pul¬ 
lets  will  prove  layers  and  not  boarders.  Will  ship 
any  amount  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Or.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD  Box  5i  Waltham,  Mass, 


P  TJ  Xj  Xj  E  T  S 

Bred  for  egg  production  from  my  contest"IN-G0LD  ” 
strain,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  stock.  Won  2nd  place  at 
Ottawa,  3rd  at  Storrs,  1921,  Also  other  high  show¬ 
ings.  A  postal  for  prices  and  description. 

OTSEGO  LEGHORN  FARM  Hartwick  Seminary.  N.Y. 


BREEDERS  OF  QUALITY— S.  C.W.  Leghorns 

Order  now  for  the  following  dates.  97 %  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Feb.ltoMai.  15,  25 — $5.75;  50 — $11;  100 — $U0. 
Marchll5  to  May  15,  25— $4.50;  50— $8.75;  100— $16.  May  15 
to  July  1,  25 — $2.76;  50 — $7.25;  100 — $14.  Order  direct 
from  ad.  20#  Deposit  books  order. 

White  Feather  Hatchery  Box  503  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

April  and  May  Pullets 

stock,  $1.50  to  $2.25,  according  to  age  and  ma¬ 
turity.  Penny  &  Gordon,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.Y, 


Good  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

$1  each.  $95  hundred.  A  few  brown  Leghorns, 
same  price.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS  Hillsdale,  New  York 


600  mam«yapr,l White  Leghorn  Pullets, Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  pen  45  leading  New  York  State  contest. 
Also  300  March-April  Rock  Pullets,  Cockerels. 

Jules  F.  Francais  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.  N.Y. 


IZ  1,500  Iomi  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  April  3  and  28th.  Free  Range  and  no  culls. 

CLEARVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


Barron-Wyckoff  Leghorn  Pullets  rTn|e.ldkiik  fed6 

Dandies.  $1.25  each.  Wm.  D.  Seidel, Strawberry  Kidre, Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

$1.25.  E.  R.  HUMMER 


$1.80  each.  Lay  by  Nov. 
or  before.  Yearling  Hens, 

-  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big,  husky,  farm  raised  cockerels  and  pullets  bred  for 
vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  Re¬ 
duced  prices  to  November  1st.  Catalog  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  R.  36  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


FOE  Sale  several  Hundred  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets 

and  a  few  selected  breeding  cockerels,  hatched  May  4th 
All  from  accredited  stock  and  high  producers,  $2. 

A.  R.  Wilkinson  •  Lyme  Center,  New  Hampshire 


R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyan-  « 

dotte,  White  Leghorn  lUUClS 

5-mos.-old,  $2  50  each;  4-mos. -old,  $2.25  each.  Every 
bird  to  please  you  or  you  may  ship  back  at  once. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  The  Maples  Bristol,  Vermont 

RI  D0Je  Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Fine  quality. 
.Liveas  Cheap.  S.  BOWDEN,  Box  IBS,  Mansfield.  0. 


SC.  Brown  &  Eng.  W.  Leghorns.  332-egg.  Trapnested. 
•  Pedigreed  stock.  Cat.  VERA  FULTON,  B-98,  Gallipoli,.  Ohio 


For  Sale  comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Tancreed  Strain.  From  dams  with  records  of  270 
to  297  eggs.  Fine,  strong, vigorous  birds.  Free  range, 
Price.  $2  50  to  S5,  J.  F.  &  B.  K.  LOCKE 
Vineland,  N.  J.  Phone  53  R.  3 


White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets  £g°  ^oct 

This  season's  pens.  WALTER  SCHEDLER,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  Ronte  1 


inn  inonna  finplr’k  p«re Sheppard  strain.  $2.50each. 

IUU  Anuund  UUGK  Iomt.KEMBLE  Poultry Farm, Morristown. N.J. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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New  York  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  Ij.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  October  1,  1924: 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Meadowedge  Fm,  N.  Y .  25  1724 

Lakes’  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  0  997 

II.  F.  Hendrickson,  N.  Y .  34  108.1 

Hill  View  Fm,  N.  Y .  39  1680 

Eusner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  20  1742 

Hill  Top  Fm,  N.  Y .  32  1799 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  20  1427 

Otto  Tj.  Plad,  N.  Y .  13  1333 

New  &  Pockman,  N.  Y .  14  1583 

C.  A.  Seaver,  N.  Y .  20  1649 

Bellmore  Tltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  10  918 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  24  1487 

G.  W.  Stoll,  N.  Y .  32  1537 

Manhasset  Fm,  N.  Y .  23  1822 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  28  1703 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  29  1074 

Deerfield  Fms,  N.  Y .  19  1451 

E.  E.  Champlin,  N.  Y .  24  1260 

Homestead  Em,  N.  Y .  30  1630 

Wellward  Fm,  N.  Y .  40  1700 

A.  E.  Scott,  N.  J .  31  1929 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm,  N.  Y .  33  1803 

Pussy  Willow’  Egg  Fm,  N.  Y .  32  1702 

Pluhrer  Pm,  N.  Y .  20  1443 

Paul  II.  Leniker,  Conn .  23  1849 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y .  20  1358 

John  Boshler,  N.  Y .  19  1722 

Benjamin  Brower,  N.  Y .  4  1200 

White  Springs  Fm,  N.  Y .  28  15(58 

Egner’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  30  1489 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  28  1231 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  N.  Y .  29  1512 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  11  1015 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  13  1722 

C.  L.  Flaceus,  Pa .  16  1888 

F.  J.  Loveland,  N.  Y .  4  1520 

Hollywmod  Pltry  Fm,  Wasli .  46  1859 

Homeland  Fm,  N.  Y .  25  1317 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mieh  .  48  2018 

Edgar  Briggs,  N.  Y .  32  1452 

LeFevre  &  Petersen,  N.  Y .  32  1588 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Pa .  40  1888 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y .  33  1763 

Half  Hollows  Pm,  N.  Y .  24  1554 

Jules  F.  Francais,  N.  Y .  27  2023 

John  Bullen,  N.  Y .  29  1396 

Melville  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  35  1553 

Mattituck  W.  L.  Fm,  N.  Y .  17  1210 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  25  1551 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y .  26  1656 

Keboe-Smith,  N.  Y .  30  1635 

Eara  Avis  Fm,  N.  Y .  15  1453 

Cross  Eoads  Fm,  N.  Y .  31  1527 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hicksville, 

N.  Y .  9  1490 

John  J.  Byrne,  N.  Y .  23  1624 

Eobert  E.  Decormier,  N.  Y .  20  1653 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Moriches, 

N.  Y .  27  1601 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Eoeky 

Point,  N.  Y .  17  .1249 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hauppauge, 

N.  Y .  25  1403 

Oak  Hill  Fm,  N.  Y .  18  1290 

R.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Valley  Fm,  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  K.  I.  Beds 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  N.  Y. 

C.  O.  Hayden,  Conn.  . . . 

W.  E.  Whitson,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Everitt,  N.  Y.  _ 

West  Neck  Fm,  N.  Y.  . . 

Eobert  Seaman,  N.  Y.  . . 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Conn. 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  'Fm,  N.  H. 

B.  Andalusians 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y . 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas 

Yama  Farms,  N.  Y . . . 

The  Holmstead  Fm,  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Whites 

O.  G.  L.  Lew’is,  Pa . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Medford, 

N.  Y . 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  N.  Y 

Lakeside  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Wal-Buth  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y. 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.  . . . 

W.  Plymouth  Bocks 
Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y.  . 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y. 

Lebert’s  Pity  Fm,  N.  Y.  . 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y.  . 

Ellen  Day  Itanken,  N.  Y.  , 

Davidson  Bros,  Mass . 

B.  Plymouth  Bocks 


Roslyn 


The  Paddocks,  N.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Moriches 

N.  Y . 

Walter  B.  Pike,  N.  Y.  ... 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn, 

N.  Y . 

Fire  Place  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  N.  Y.  . . 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agr.  Co.,  Canada  . 

Tanglewold  Fm,  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Fms,  R.  I . 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Conn.  . . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y.  . . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 


22  1378 

34  1342 


30  1504 

14  1238 

16  1104 
26  1575 

47  1861 

19  1340 

16  841 

34  1477 


10  1201 
29  1249 


24  1504 

12  1064 

39  1548 

27  1524 

13  758 

36  1516 

35  1549 

26  1597 

5  1006 

14  1 194 

27  1053 

30  1569 

24  1682 
20  1489 

37  1547 

20  1303 

5  1363 

16  1503 

37  1665 

25  1048 

10  1354 
32  1554 

31  1347 

24  1458 

18  1552 

26  1737 

24  1478 

30  1723 


Total  .  2454  151360 


Feed  Formula  at  Egg-laying 
Contest 

Some  one  seems  to  have  started  the 
report  that  the  feeding  formula  at  the 
Connecticut  egg-laying  contest  has  been 
changed.  This  has  led  to  the  following 
statement  from  the  management : 

“Recent  inquiries  addressed  to  the  col¬ 
lege  have  prompted  the  management  of 
t’  e  contest  to  announce  that  the  feed 
formulas  in  the  egg-laying  contest  have 
not  been  changed.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  formulas  may  not  possibly  be 
susceptible  to  improvement.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  not  seemed  wise  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  trial  to  change  rations  too  often.  The 
management  does  not  like  to  swap  horses 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Such 
changes  as  seem  desirable  from  time  to 
time  are  usually  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  contest  year.  The  mash  formula 
consistst  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  ground  oats,  gluten  and  meat 
scraps  that  are  not  less  than  50  per  cent 
protein.  The  grain  ration  consists  of 
two  parts  by  weight  of  cracked  corn,  one 
of  wheat  and  one  of  heavy  oats.” 


Cut  Your  Feed  Bills 
Feed  Plenty  of  Minerals 


Feed  FOS-FOR-US 

Recent  experiments  have 
shown  that  cheap  vege¬ 
table  meals — such  as  soy 
bean,  peanut  or  cotton 
seed  meals  —  can  be  fed 
successfully  to  fowls  — 
when  minerals  are  added. 
The  minerals  increased 
egg  production  and 
growth  more  than  40%. 
Because  of  the  high  lime 
content  in  FOS-FOR-US, 
you  can  feed  less  oyster 
shell  —  save  money  and 
labor. 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate-Lime  Qrit 

contains  22%  tri-calcium 
phosphate,  70%  carbon* 
ate  of  lime.  A  hard,  sharp 
soluble  grit.  Three  sizes 
—  coarse,  medium,  fine. 
Sold  in  100  lb.  bags. 


International  Agricultural  Corporation 

COLUMBIA,  TENN. 

BRANCHES  IN  EIGHT  CITIES 

Manufacturers  of  International  Fertilizers 


International  Agricultural  Corporation 
Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Term. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  and  literature. 

Quote  me  prices  on _ 100  lb.  bags 

I  I  Coarse  Q  Medium  Q  Fine. 

Name _ 


Town. 


.State. 


BUY  A  BAG 
T  O-D  A  Y 


100  LBS.NET 


^yjyLMTIXD  ANALYSIS 

DRY  BASIS 

nMVMiM  TO  iow.phosf«»« 
aUD™  4**  phosphorus) 

MANUFACTURED  by 

INTLRHATIONAL  AGR1CULTURAI  DHtt] 

COIUMBIAJINN,  " 

<g> 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  Moiil  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  IO  Days' Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1 5  Milford,  Mass. 


VALID  II LAIC  Need  meat  scraps  in 

I  UlIK  HfcllJ  urder  to  qrow  and  la, 

Ideal  Meat  Scraps 

are  carefully  selected  and 
properly  pr  epared  so  as  to 
increase  egg  production. 
Guaranteed  to  produce  more 
eggs  or  we  will  refund  your 
money— you  are  to  be  the 
judge.  Write  for  prices. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  COMPANY,  North  Wales,  Pa- 


Poultry  Advocate™™  25c 

Our  34th  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
2oc  today  for  year’s  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  4  full  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PARKS’  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Made  and  hold  about  all  the  World’s 
Certified  Laying  Records.  148  eggH  148 
days.  326  eggs  year.  Laying  at  113  days 
old.  Greatest  Laying  Contest  Winners. 
16-pago  Surplus  Stock  Circular  FREE. 
Booklet  26e. 

J.  W.  PARKS  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


PARKS’  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm's  Reds,  Martin's  White  Wyandottos. 
Yearling  pullets,  $2.50  each;  pullets,  4  months, 
_$2.25;  5  months,  $2.50, 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Bor  165.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS.  Bred  15  years.  Vigorous  breed- 
I  ing  c’k’ls,  hens  Circ.  free.  A.  L.  SEARLES.Bu  N, Milford, N.  H. 


POULTRY  LEG  BANDS 

Band  Pullets  and  good  layers  now.  Seven  colors. 
75  cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  Westlield,  Mass. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets 

April  hatched,  heavy  layhig  Barron  strain.  Free 
range  grown.  $2  each.  FRED  HEUER,  Sayville,  L.  I..  N.Y. 


Wldt*  3,000  Cocks,  Hens, Cockerels,  Pullets- 

ItlluC  YYyanaOlIES  Catalogue.  Special  price  on  Ycarl. 
ing  Hens,  BOWDEN,  White  Wyandotte  Specielist,  Mansfield,  Ohie 


CLASS  CLOTH 


A  Great  Discovery 

Better  Than  Glass 
for  Many  Purposes 

Ideal  for  scratch  sheds,  poultry 
houses,  brooder  houses,  hot  beds, 
cold  frames,  greenhouses,  storm 
windows,  doors,  etc. 

Exactly  what  every  poultry  raiser 
and  gardener  needs — in  fact,  every 
family  will  find  Glass-Cloth  handy 
to  have  around  the  house.  Enclose 
porches  for  winter,  repair  tempora¬ 
rily  broken  windowpanes,  etc.  Keeps 
out  cold,  rain  and  wind  —  admits 
sunshine  and  warmth  efficiently  as 
glass,  and  retains  warmth  longer. 


Keep  Hens  Laying  All  Winter 


Patent  AppUed  For 


Don't  turn  hens  out  in  cold,  damp 
weather.  Bright,  sunshiny  scratch 
pens  bring  big  egg  yield  when  prices 
are  high. 

Poultrymen  use  it  for  building,  easily  and 
quickly,  scratch  sheds  onto  poultry  houses. 
Gives  chickens  summer  weather  benefits  in¬ 
doors  in  zero  months.  Hens  lay  more  eggs. 
“Paid  its  cost  ten  times  over,”  writes  Iowa 
farmer,  “by  giving  extra  light  and  warmth, 
increasing  egg  yield  remarkably  during  winter. 
Greatest  thing  I  ever  heard  of,  better  than 
glass  and  cheaper,  too.”  Use  Glass-Cloth  to 
make  cold  frames  or  hot  beds  for  vegetables,  also. 
Have  vegetables  weeks  before  regular  season. 

TURNER  BROS. 

Dept.  52  Bladen.  Nebraska 


Sent  on  Ten  Days'  Trial 


$5  brings  you,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
Special  trial  offer  of  15  yards,  35  inches 
wide.  (135  sq.  ft.).  Will  cover  scratch 
shed  9x15  fee-.  USE  IT  TEN  DAYS, 
if  not  satisfied  return  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded.  For  $2.25  we  send 
6-yard  trial  roll. 

Use  coupon.  Send  price  now  for  special 
offer.  PREPAID  PRICES;  by  mail— 
Single  yd.  50c;  3  yds.  at  42c;  10  yds.  at 
38c;  50  yds.  at  35c;  100  yds.  at  33c  per  yd. 


Turner  Bros.,  Dept.  52  Bladen,  Nebr. 

I  enclose  $ . . and  ask  you 

to  Bend  me  by  prepaid  parcel  post  the  roll  Glass- 
Cloth  mentioned  in  your  advertisement  for  this 
amount,  with  understanding  that  if  I  am  not  sat¬ 
isfied  after  using  it  for  ten  days,  you  will  refund 
my  money  upon  return  of  Glass- Cloth. 

Name  . . . . . 

R.F.D.Box 

or  St.  and  No . . . 

Town, . State . 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Mark  Harris,  well  known  broker  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  pleaded  guilty  in  Federal 
Court,  Sept.  16,  to  four  counts  charging 
him  with  violations  of  the  United  States 
postal  laws  and  was  fined  $4,000  by 
Judge  John  R.  Hazel,  $1,000  being  as¬ 
sessed  on  each  of  the  four  counts.  Har¬ 
ris  was  accused  of  having  used  the  mails 
to  defraud.  —  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  been 
warned  of  the  get-rich-quick  promotions 
of  Mark  Harris  for  a  good  many  years 
back.  He  promoted  many  worthless 
stocks  through  which  trusting  people  lost 
their  hard-earned  savings.  Fines  or  jail 
sentences  do  not  as  a  rule  turn  pirates 
of  the  Mark  Harris  type  into  honest 
citizens.  The  rule  is  such  promoters 
continue  the  old  game,  using  a  little  more 
caution  to  avoid  the  meshes  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  laws.. 

Will  you  collect  money  sent  to  Mid¬ 
west  Jewelry  Company,  839  W.  15th  St.. 
Chicago,  Ill..  Dept..  33?  I  sent  $6.75  for 
a  wrist  watch,  and  it  didn’t  keep  good 
time,  so  sent  it  back.  They  stated  if  at 
any  time  it  got  out  of  repair  they  would 
repair  it  free  of  charge,  but  they  wrote 
to  send  them  $2.35  and  they  would  return 
the  watch.  I  sent  the  $2.35  to  them,  but 
never  received  the  watch  or  heard  from 
them.  I  am  a  poor  girl  and  work  in  the 
glass  factory,  and  needed  the  watch ;  now 
I  have  neither  watch  nor  money.  1  will 
be  very  much  obliged  to  have  you  look 
into  this.  E.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  letters  to  the  Midwest  Jewelry 
Company,  839  West  14th  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  have  been  returned  by  the  Chicago 
Post  Office  Department  unclaimed,  and 
if  any  of  our  readers  want  a  watch  they 
will  not  want  to  send  their  money  to 
them  for  goods,  if  they  appear  in  some 
other  section. 

I  am  enclosing  data  which  my  father 
and  I  wrould  like  advice  on.  Would  you 
try  to  collect  the  $720  mentioned  in  these 
certificates  of  stock  of  the  Wayside  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Auto  Service  Company,  or  a 
part  of  same,  as  the  company  from  their 
letter  which  I  am  also  enclosing,  state 
they  are  considering  bankruptcy.  I..  F. 
New  York. 

As  we  have  many  times  stated  in  this 
column,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  re¬ 
fund  of  money  invested  in  spurious  or 
worthless  stocks.  The  only  service  we 
can  render  to  subscribers  in  connection 
with  investments  of  this  kind  is  if  they 
come  to  us  in  advance,  we  invariably  ad¬ 
vise  against  the  investment. 

This  Wayside  Telephone  and  Auto 
Company  appeared  to  us  from  the  start 
as  being  either  the  dream  of  an  impracti¬ 
cal  man  or  a  get-ricli-quick  investment 
Scheme  of  a  professional  promoter.  The 
idea  was  to  install  wayside  telephones 
along  motor  roads  at  intervals  of  one 
mile  so  that  when  an  accident  occurred 
the  tourists  would  not  be  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  a  telephone.  The  idea  is  a 
very  good  one,  but  impracticable.  Where 
the  revenue  was  to  come  from  to  support 
such  a  telephone  system  does,  not  seem  to 
have  been  considered.  Now  the  com¬ 
pany  sends  a  notice  to  stockholders  that 
“the  advisability  of  the  company  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  operations  or  to  enter  a  petition 
of  bankruptcy  is  being  considered.’’  The 
latter  alternative  will  no  doubt  take  place, 
unless  the  original  victims  of  the  scheme 
are  unwise  enough  to  put  more  money 
into  the  enterprise. 

I  am  sending  you  a  new  one.  Probably 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  kind  (?)  hearts  that 
will  send  the  dollar.  a.  p. 

Maine. 

The  proposition  forwarded  by  this 
subscriber  is  new  and  original.  II.  W . 
McDonald,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  asks  the 
recipient  of  his  circular  letter  to  send 
him  $1.  He  wants  to  develop  a  gas  and 
oil  well,  or  so  he  says.  He  makes  no 
promises  to  pay  it  back  except  as  the  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  dollar  as  a  loan.  No  one. 
you  say  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  send 
even  a  dollar  on  .such  a  scheme.  Out¬ 
guess  would  be  that  McDonald  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  dollar  on  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  letters  he  sends  out.  The  sucker 
crop  is  always  prolific. 

Letters  from  the  Florida  General 
Phosphate  Co..  Riverhead,  L.  I..  N.  Y., 
are  enclosed.  I  feel  doubtful  of  this,  and 
would  like  information  regarding  this 
concern.  G-  G-  A- 

New  York. 

The  letter  forwarded  contains  an  op¬ 


tion  on  300  shares  of  stock  in  the  above 
named  company  at  $1  per  share.  This 
stock  selling  campaign  seems  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  Long  Island  thus  far.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  said  to  control  phosphate  lands 
in  Florida,  which  the  proceeds  of  the 
stock  sales,  it,  is  proposed,  will  be  used 
to  develop.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  in  the  fertilizer 
business  will  not  be  inclined  to  risk  his 
savings  in  such  a  project.  The  industry 
is  in  a  deplorable  condition  as  a  whole,  ! 
and  we  can  see  nothing  but  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  store  for  farmers  who  are  in¬ 
duced  to  part  with  their  cash  for  stock 
in  this  untried  and  undeveloped  enter¬ 
prise.  if  it  can  as  yet  be  said  to  con¬ 
stitute  an  enterprise. 

The  enclosed  literature  of  Eureka  Poul¬ 
try  Food  Mfg.  Co.,  of  East  St.  Louis,  Ill., 
may  be  of  interest  to  you.  This  company 
advertised  in  the  Middletown  Times-Press 
for  a  man  to  introduce  their  products  at 
a  straight  salary  of  $35  per  week  and  ex¬ 
penses.  My  letter  to  them  elicited  their 
letter  to  me,  with  its  enclosure,  all  of 
which  I  am  sending  you  for  your  consid¬ 
eration.  The  scheme  seems  to  me  “fishy,” 
to  say  the  least.  F.  s.  c. 

New  York. 

Many  firms  desiring  to  secure  agents 
to  sell  goods  on  commission  advertise  to 
pay  salary  and  expenses.  Such  adver¬ 
tising  is  deceptive,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
country  and  small  town  papers  have  not 
more  concern  for  their  readers’  interest 
than  to  print  such  deceptions.  For  our¬ 
selves  we  should  have  little  confidence  in 
the  goods  for  which  it  is  necessary  to 
stoop  to  such  methods  to  sell. 

Can  you  assist  me  in  looking  into  the 
reliability  of  Continental  Auto  Accident 
Corp.,  1775  Broadway,  New  York?  An 
agent  called  at  my  house  the  other  day 
and  induced  me  to  take  out  an  accident 
policy  with  this  company.  He  stated 
that  if  I  paid  the  initial  sum  of  $10.50  I 
would  have  my  policy  sent  to  me  in  a 
few  days.  After  two  or  three  days  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  card  from  said  company  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  above  amount,  and  that 
I  had  been  duly  listed  with  the  company. 
A  few  days  after  another  man  called  to 
present  the  policy,  asking  an  additional 
payment  of  $10.50  before  leaving  the  poli¬ 
cy.  The  policy  was  not  left.  I  told  the 
fellow  I  did  not  care  to  pay  more  money 
until  I  looked  into  the  matter  further. 
The  agreement  with  the  first  agent  was 
as  follows :  I  was  to  have  my  car  insured 
against  any  accident,  either  to  the  car 
or  its  occupants  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
for  the  sum  of  $42.  I  was  to  make  an¬ 
other  payment  six  months  after,  c.  s.  B. 
New  York. 

Here  is  another  alleged  insurance  com¬ 
pany  which  is  without  established  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility.  The  subscriber,  evi¬ 
dently  from  the  letters  to  us.  has  not 
seen  the  “contract”  or  “policy”  and 
therefore  has  no  knowledge  of  what  the 
document  contains  except  what  the  agent 
stated.  The  reports  would  indicate  that 
what,  the  agent  is  selling  is  another  of 
the  “service  contracts”  and  is  in  no 
sense  an  insurance  policy.  These  “ser¬ 
vice  contracts”  sold  as  insurance  are  the 
most  popular  fraud  infesting  farm  com¬ 
munities  at  the  present  time,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  denounced  them  on  an  average 
of  once  a  month  for  the  past  two  years. 
If  these  concerns  were  really  selling  in¬ 
surance  the  State  Insurance  Department 
conld  stamp  out  the  fraud,  but  the  de¬ 
partment  has  no  jurisdiction  over  these 
easy  money  schemes  pretending  to  be  in¬ 
surance. 

Would  like  you  to  give  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  land  investment  at 
Muscle  Shoals  through  Howell  Graves, 
350  Madison  Ave..  New  York  City. 
Building  lots.  40x120,  are  selling  for 
$825.  three  blocks  from  the  court  house. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment  or  a  chance  thing?  J.  s. 

New  York. 

Those  who  speculate  in  lots  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  they  have  never  seen  and  know 
nothing  about  stand  a  poorer  chance  of 
winning  than  the  outsider  who  speculates 
in  Wall  Street— a  100  to  1  shot.  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  New  York  brought 
charges  of  unfair  practices  against  these 
real  estate  promoters  some  time  ago.  The 
charges  were  not  sustained  but  as  a  re¬ 
sult  the  concern  revised  its  advertising. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  showed  Howell  &  Graves 
were  using  the  name  of  Henry  Ford  to 
promote  the  project  without  his  knowl¬ 
edge  or  consent.  The  only  prospect  we 
see  in  these  ventures  is  for  people  at  a 
distance  to  lose  their  money.  If  the  lots 
were  any  bargains  the  owners  would  not 
have  to  look  for  buyers  beyond  a  50-mile 
radius  of  the  property. 


Lead  goes 


out  in  every  rainstorm 


EVERY  time  you  put  on  a 
rubber  raincoat  and  over¬ 
shoes  you  don  some  lead.  When 
rain  beats  upon  your  shoulders 
and  puddles  of  water  lie  in  wait 
for  your  feet,  lead  helps  to  keep 
you  dry. 

More  than  10,000,000  pairs  of 
rubber  boots,  68,000,000  pairs  of 
rubber  shoes  and  overshoes,  and 
more  than  20,000,000  pairs  of 
canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles 
are  made  annually. 

In  making  your  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  and  clothing,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  uses  from  5%  to  15%  of 
lead  in  some  form. 

Litharge,  basic  lead  sulphate, 
and  white-lead,  all  obtained  from 
the  metal,  lead,  are  used  in  rub¬ 
ber  to  obtain  a  uniform  cure  and 
great  toughness.  Today  more 
than  19,000,000  pounds  of  lead 
are  used  annually  by  the  rubber 
industry  in  rubber  goods  such  as 
rubber  bath  mats,  rubber  aprons, 
rubber  jar  rings,  hot  water  bottles, 


This  man  is  giving  the  farm  house  white-lead 
protection  against  the  attacks  of  the  weather. 


property  adequate  paint  protec¬ 
tion.  Such  property  first  loses  its 
freshness  and  attractiveness. 
Then  it  decays.  In  both  cases, 
its  value  in  the  real -estate  market 
drops. 

Save  the  surface  with 
ivhitedead 

Wise  farmers  are  today  cutting 
down  property  repair  costs  and 
protecting  their  investments  by 
more  careful  adherence  to  the 
watchword,  “Save  the  surface 
and  you  save  all.”  They  have 
learned  from  experience  that  it  is 
more  economical  to  save  the  sur¬ 
face  with  white-lead  paint  than 
to  repair  or  rebuild  property  that 
has  rotted  beyond  repair.  White- 
lead  paint  is  cheaper  than  wood. 

What  the  painter  prescribes 

Ask  the  professional  painter  what 
gives  the  greatest  protection  to 
surfaces  such  as  wood.  He  will 
tell  you  pure  white-lead  mixed 
with  pure  linseed  oil  for  exterior 
painting  and  white-lead  and  flat¬ 
ting  oil  to  give  a  beautiful  finish 
to  interior  jobs. 

Painting  facts  by  the  score 

How  to  save  the  surface  of  wood, 
masonry  or  metal  on  your  farm 
with  paint — that’s  what  our 
“Handy  Book  on  Painting ”  tells 
you.  In  this  book  are  over  a 
hundred  pages  filled  to  the  limit 
with  essential  paint  facts  and  for¬ 
mulas.  We  will  gladly  send  this 
book  free  at  your  request. 


hard  and  soft  rubber  electric  in¬ 
sulation,  hard  rubber  combs  and 
pipe  stems. 

Lead's  most  general  use 

No  matter  to  what  extent  lead  is 
used  in  the  rubber  industry,  its 
most  nearly  universal  use  is  as 
paint.  On  every  hand  you  see 
houses  covered  with  white-lead  to 
protect  them  from  rot  and  deteri¬ 
oration  and  eventual  destruc¬ 
tion.  Nearly  350,000,000  pounds 
of  white-lead  are  used  in  this 
country  ou  wooden  and  non- 
metallic  surfaces  annually. 

Whenever  you  see  a  house, 
barn  or  silo  scarred  and  weather¬ 
beaten  or  actually  crumbling 
away,  you  can  assume  that  the 
owner  has  neglected  to  give  his 


Producers  of  lead  products 

Dutch  Boy  white-lead  is  the  name 
of  the  pure  white-lead  made  and 
sold  by  National  Lead  Company. 
On  every  keg  of  Dutch  Boy  white- 
lead  is  reproduced  the  picture  of 
the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  shown 
below.  This  trade-mark  guaran¬ 
tees  a  product  of  the  highest 
quality. 

Dutch  Boy  products  also  in¬ 
clude  red-lead,  linseed  oil,  flatting 
oil,  babbitt  metals,  and  solder. 

National  Lead  Company  also 
makes  lead  products  for  practi¬ 
cally  every  purpose  to  which  lead 
can  be  put  in  art,  industry  and 
daily  life.  If  you  want 
information  regarding 
any  particular  use  of 
lead,  write  to  us. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway:  Bo-ton,  131  State  Street;  Buffalo,  116  Oak  Street; 
Chicago,  900  West  18th  Street;  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman  Avenue;  Cleveland, 
820  West  Superior  Avenue;  St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  Street;  San  Francisco, 
485  California  Street:  Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Pa.,  316 
Fourth  Avenue;  Philadelphia,  -John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut  St. 


”*4rve  the  surface  and  "} 

all*  f  -  1/-  ^  I 


:Jou save  all  - 


A  Wise  Old  Trapper 

In  the  state  of  Ohio  there  lived  a  bunch  of 
hoys  who  had  this  trapping  business  down  to 
a  science.  They  each  sent  for  separate  price 
lists  every  year  and  then  sent  all  their  furs 
to  the  house  giving  the  best  quotations.  After 
five  years  they  decided  they  weren’t  so  dread¬ 
fully  wise  because  they  didn’t  have  enough 
profits  to  make  their  efforts  worth  while. 
One  day  they  met  Tom  McMillan  driving  a  new  car 
to  town,  Tom  said  he  made  the  price  of  hie  swell 
outfit  shipping  pelts.  He  told  how  he  got  wise  to 
those  funny  prices  and  found  it  was  better  to  deal 
with  Chas.  Porter  because  he  always  knew  in  advance 
just  what  he  was  sure  of  getting.  He  said  that  Porter 
never  offered  |5  for  a  $3  pelt  but  he  always  paid  the  <3 
which  he  promised  and  sometimes  a  little  better.  Chas. 
Porter  now  has  five  wise  trappers  in  that  section 
instead  of  one. 


Don’t  Take  a 
Chance  With  Your 


FURS 


Send  us  your  name 
and  address.  Get 
our  Price  Bulle¬ 
tins,  Shipping 
Tags  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Doit  right 
now.  This  means 
real  dollars  to  you, 
so  don’t  put  it  off. 
Write  today. 


Your  furs  mean  real  dollars  to 
you.  'Why  sell  them  to  some  fellow 
who  offers  you  $1.2.5  when  you 
know  blame  well  you  are  lucky 
to  get  fifty  cents.  Ask  the  wise 
trapper  who  knows.  Once  a  Chas. 
Porter  shipper  andyou  will  always 
be  one.  Y ou  know  in  advance  that 
we  give  a  square  deal  and  every 
shipment  brings  sure  money. 


CHARLES  S.  PORTER,  INC. 


125  West  27th  Street  New  York 


Wanted— Cider  Apples 


in  car  load  lots.  State  price. 

John  R.  Curtis,  Port  Chester,  N,Y. 


Cider  Apples  Wanted 


Car  load  lots.  State  price. 

STEPHEN  REYNOLDS,  Sauth  Nerwslk.Cann. 


WANTED — A  refined  woman  for  cook  and 
housekeeper  on  farm.  Address  JESSE  COL¬ 
LIER,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — flood  honest  woman  for  general 
housework  in  small  Christian  family.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5997,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  reliable  woman  who  can  appre¬ 
ciate  a  good  home  as  working  housekeeper  in 
a  family  of  three  adults  in  Montclair,  N.  J. ; 
small  home,  all  conveniences  and  fair  wages. 
Address  D.,  P.  O.  Box  508,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED— Country  Protest¬ 
ant  woman  or  girl;  good  home.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  family  ou  dairy  and  poultry  farm; 

house,  wood,  truck  patch,  milk,  eggs,  and 
$110  a  month;  give  full  details  and  references. 
DAIRY  DELE  FARMS,  Perkasie,  Pa. 


WANTED— For  up-to-date  Columbia  County,  N. 

Y.  farm,  married  working  foreman,  having 
experience  with  modern  farm  implements;  will¬ 
ing  to  board  one  or  two  high  class  dairymen; 
unfurnished  house,  firewood,  etc.,  supplied; 
state  age,  nationality,  references  and  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  6000,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  of  good  habits,  no 
smoker;  to  work  ou  farm  and  do  chores;  give 
age  and  wages;  good  board  with  room.  ERNST 
F.  MEYER,  R.  P.  D.  2,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  single  man  with  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  general  farming,  good  milker,  must 
assist  delivering  milk  with  truck;  first-class 
references  as  to  character  and  ability  with  ap¬ 
plications;  $05  month,  board  and  room.  Apply 
A.  C.  Christensen,  Derby,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  middle-age  American; 

I  have  the  experience,  ability  aud  working 
knowledge-  in  handling  large  or  small  plants, 
commercial  or  private  estate;  high-class  eggs, 
broilers,  capons,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  mating, 
raising  exhibition  stock,  constructing,  equip- 
ing;  specialist  on  poultry  diseases,  incuba¬ 
tors,  mixing  rations;  references  that  endorse 
these  statements;  if  you  are  looking  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  poultryman  to  show  a  gain  or  net 
profit  and  save  you  money,  address  HIRAM 
BOOTHMAN,  South  Portland,  Maine. 


WORKING  manager,  small,  general  farm  or 
estate;  American,  refined,  reliable,  married, 
reference;  prefer  Schoharie  or  Otsego  County. 
ADVERTISER  5992,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  Nov.  1  on  good  dairy 
farm  or  estate  where  comfortable  living 
quarters  are  supplied;  life  experience  general 
farming  and  live  stock,  good  milker  aud  calf 
raiser;  married,  28,  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  New 
York  State  preferred.  P.  TANGNEY,  R.  2, 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
purebred  cattle,  producing  and  retailing  fancy- 
market  milk,  construction  work,  handling  men, 
buying  and  selling;  will  furnish  high-class  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  5993,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  teamster  wants  work,  life  experience, 
best  references;  Swedish,  age  35.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0004,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman,  all  around  farming,  15 
years’  experience,  small  family.  BOX  297, 
Carmel,  N.  Y. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

Fnr  Qala  in  flar  I  nl*  Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 

ror  oaie  in  oar  LOIS  only>  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED- — Two  good  dry-hand  milkers,  $65  per 
month  and  board.  Address  OLD  FORGE 
FARM,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  man  who  understands  or¬ 
chard  work.  ADVERTISER  5909,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Strong  boy  on  farm,  one  wishing1  to 
learu  poultry  business;  give  references.  BOX 
335,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FARM  foreman  and  mechanic  on  Long  Island 
.  duck  farm,  yearly  wages  and  bonus;  $1,800, 
I’Ottage,  electric  light  and  garden;  references 
required.  ADVERTISER  5972,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  general  farm 
work,  with  experience  in  dairy;  $65,  usual 
privileges,  chance  to  advance.  P.  O.  BOX  204, 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— General  farm  hand,  single;  room, 
board,  good  wages.  W.  R.  WILLIS,  R.  F.  D. 
4,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  settled  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  to  live  in  the  country,  age  about  35  or 
40  years;  home  has  all  city  conveniences;  ad¬ 
dress,  giving  full  particulars  to  JULES  DE- 
IION,  R.  F.  D.,  Norristown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Janitor  for  union  school  in  country; 

steam  heat  and  plumbing;  good  salary.  C.  S. 
FAYERWEATHER,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Young  man,  willing  worker,  who 
wishes  to  learn  the  poultry  business  on  mod¬ 
ern  plant,  situated  in  Allegany  County;  wages, 
S35  per  month,  and  yearly  bonus,  with  hoard 
and  room,  no  washing;  Protestant  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  5983,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  help  with  housework  and 
eare  of  children  in  family  of1  professor,  agri¬ 
cultural  college;  no  laundering;  small  country 
town;  good  pay  for  right  person.  BOX  16, 
Storrs,  Conn. 


AVANTED — Elderly  woman,  assist  housework, 
good  home.  Address,  MRS.  T.  J.  MOSS,  Mou¬ 
sey,  N.  Y. 


HONEST,  reliable,  married  man,  wanted  to 
work  on  poultry  farm;  experience  not  neces¬ 
sary;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Young  American  couple  on  truck 
farm;  wages  $100  month,  vegetables  free; 
state  age  and  experience.  V.  F.  DAVIS,  Mt. 
Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  plain  eook  for  family  of 
mother  and  eight  children,  7  years  to  16 
years,  in  country;  permanent;  no  objection  to 
woman  with  small  child  if  satisfactory  other¬ 
wise;  address  THE  ORCHARDS,  East  Haddam, 
Conn. 


AVANTED — Steady,  reliable,  single  man  on 
farm.  LESTER  YOUMANS,  New  Scotland, 
N.  Y. 


A1ILKER — AVork  in  modern  cow  barn  by  Novem¬ 
ber  1 ;  single,  American,  state  wages,  etc. 
JOHN  AVORTMAN,  Box  84,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — -Single  women  as  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SU 
PERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  poultryman  on  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant,  who  is  thoroughly  experienced 
in  handling  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in  all  its 
branches;  steady  position;  state  age,  nation¬ 
ality,  wages  expected  if  house,  eggs,  and  poul¬ 
try  are  supplied.  THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Elderly  handy  man  on  private  moun¬ 
tain  farm  as  caretaker:  no  cows:  state  wages. 
W.  LAAVRENCE,  Box  43.  Westbrook vilie,  Sull. 
Co..  N.  Y. 


GIRL  for  cooking  and  general  housework,  Chris¬ 
tian  home  in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. ;  small  fami¬ 
ly.  ADVERTISER  6006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm, 
also  employment  for  son;  must  he  good  milk¬ 
ers;  house  with  all  improvements.  WATSON 
L.  BENNETT,  Jr.,  State  Line,  Mass.  Phone 
34  Ring1  11,  West  Stockbridge. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  of  large 
dairy  farm  or  estate;  have  had  long  experi¬ 
ence,  in  all  branches  of  work;  also  experienced 
with  purebreds;  am  looking  for  position  where 
service,  ability  and  character  count;  must  be 
near  good  schools  and  church ;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  0007,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANT  position  on  poultry  farm  specializing 
in  capons  and  for  market;  some  poultry  ex¬ 
perience;  good  willing  worker,  intelligent.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  specialty  Guernsey  cattle;  devel¬ 
oped  two  famous  herds;  successful  advanced 
registry  work;  world’s  record;  showing;  100  bac¬ 
teria  milk  production;  farm  business  develop¬ 
ment;  capacity  from  help;  record  spotless; 
American;  married;  35.  ADVERTISER  5915, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  aged  24,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  iiave  had  considerable  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  references  if  necessary.  W.  C.  STIA'ERS, 
Sussex,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  by  experienced  and  college 
trained  man,  40.  to  manage  farm;  specialized 
in  dairy  and  farm  crops;  handle  men  economi¬ 
cally.  ADVERTISER  5948,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MECHANIC-FARMER,  married,  wants  position 
on  busy  farm;  efficient;  wages  $100  a  month 
and  comfortable  cottage.  ADA'ERTISER  5974, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Young  woman  will  take  en¬ 
tire  charge;  capable;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5973,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PHARMACIST— Midd!e-age,  reliable,  long  ex¬ 
perience,  registered  New  York  State,  wants 
position;  best  of  references  or  take  a  drug 
store  in  a  gentile  location.  R.  HEZEL,  246 

Sixth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  poultryman,  dairyman 
or  farmer,  thoroughly  experienced;  state 
wages,  with  cottage  and  privileges;  prefer 
furnished  cottage;  American,  age  31,  no  chil¬ 
dren.  ADVERTISER  5987,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position  On  poultry  farm,  22  years 
of  age,  three  years  practical  experience  and 
Winter  course  at  Cornell.  ADA'ERTISER  5980. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DEPENDABLE  man,  well  recommended,  wants 
permanent  position  as  gardener  or  caretaker; 
country,  with  or  without  unfurnished  cottage; 
write  full  particulars.  MISS  JEAN  NATCH, 
1000  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  farmer,  expert  Holstein  cattleman, 
desires  position  as  manager  of  large  eastern 
farm  or  estate;  has  bred  Holstein  cattle  for  25 
years,  also  fed  and  developed  some  of  the  high¬ 
est  record  cows  of  the  breed;  familiar  with  the 
best  line  of  Holstein  breeding;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  development  and  management  of 
large  farm  or  estate;  looking  for  position  on 
salary  and  commission  or  straight  salary  basis; 
American,  40  married,  no  children.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5982,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  first-class  position;  ab¬ 
solutely  dependent  in  all  branches;  prefer 
Long  Island  location;  I  am  after  a  position 
where  honesty  of  purpose  and  the  best,  of  my 
ability  is  required  and  appreciated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5981,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOREMAN  OR  HERDSMAN — 11  years  of  age, 
married,  wants  position  by  Nov.  1;  under¬ 
stands  all  kinds  of  farming,  butter-making, 
truck  and  tractor  driving,  no  liquor  or  tobacco, 
references.  CHARLES  M.  ROY,  Vergennes,  Vt. 


FARMER-GARDENER-POTLTRYMAN,  Ameri¬ 
can,  28,  married,  no  children,  long  experi¬ 
ence  and  training;  near  coast  of  Maine  preferred 
but  will  go  anywhere:  references  from  present 
employer.  P.  O.  BOX  1108,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


ORCHARDIST— College  graduate,  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  production  and  marketing,  desires 
position  managing  commercial  orchard;  best  ref¬ 
erences,  including  present  and  past  connections 
ADVERTISER  5978,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  with  boy  of  10,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  country  near  large  school.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5989,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman  of  proven  ability 
Open  for  position  after  November  1;  up-to-date 
methods,  A.R.  work,  successful  calf  raiser  ami 
feeder;  American,  married,  no  children;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADA'ERTISER  5991,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


WANTED — Position  in  creamery  as  assistant 
foreman  by  competent  young  American  man. 
ADA'ERTISER  0001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  45,  35  years’  experience,  single,  $50 
to  $00  month,  board.  BOX  121  South  Station, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  with  exten¬ 
sive  commercial  experience;  not  a  faker  nor 
a  bluffer;  if  you  need  a  poultryman  you  should 
write  me  for  details.  ADVERTISER  0002,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -By  middle-aged  American,  position 
as  caretaker  or  working  foreman  on  gents 
place;  good  with  poultry;  wife  nice  cook.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SUITABLE  home  for  retired  business  man  or 
country  physician  In  small  village  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  AVashington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  sale  at  a 
sacrifice.  E.  O.  ROGERS,  Executor,  Hudson 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  20  acres;  good  house, 
large  barns,  plenty  of  fruit;  near  State  road, 
two  miles  from  city  of  Middletown,  Conn. 
LINUS  BALDWIN,  Middletown,  Conn. 

I- - 

GROCERY  STORE  for  sale,  situated  in  the  city 
of  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  about  85  miles  west  of 
New  York  City,  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  also  on 
Delaware  River;  not  less  than  $4,000  down. 
Enquire  of  AVM.  BULLIVANT,  Owner,  39 
Orange  St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


110-ACRE  Delaware  county,  large  house  and 
barn,  hen  houses;  running  water  to  same; 
$2,000.  ADVERTISER  5945,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 206-acre  farm;  50  acres  timber;  35 
Holsteins;  17  Lakenvelders;  team,  wagons, 
sleighs,  hand  tools;  farm  machinery,  milker.  100 
tons  hay.  O.  M.  EATON,  Cineim.atus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Separately,  two  farms,  one  a  dairy- 
farm,  the  other  a  chicken  and  truck  farm; 
they  are  situated  between  Morris  Plains  and 
Mount  Tabor,  N.  J.,  on  the  Dover  State  road; 
best  prices  for  products  in  the  country;  close 
market;  each  lias  a  modern  house  for  large 
family  and  modern,  comfortable  farm  buildings; 
reasonable  rent;  long  lease;  write  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — -Productive  farm,  5  to  10  acres,  con¬ 
venient  location  on  good  road,  suitable  for 
poultry,  within  100  miles  New  York  City: 
price,  terms,  details.  J.  COE  AUSTIN,  1340 
Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POR  RENT — Poultry  and  fruit  farm  near  New 
YOrk;  modern  houses,  900  capacity,  partly 
stocked.  ADVERTISER  5975,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  270-acre  farm,  00 
cows,  tools,  crops.  ADVERTISER  5976,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  40-acre  farm,  improvements. 
ADVERTISER  5977,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — 1  or  2  acres  without  build¬ 
ing,  with  fruit  trees  preferred;  State  New 
York,  State  or  county  road,  bus,  electric  lines, 
near  store.  ADA  ERTISER  5988,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 350-acre  farm  overlooking  beautiful 
Lebanon  Valley;  house,  barn,  cow  barn,  silo; 
splendid  farm;  ideal  for  Summer  residence. 
C.  S.  FAYERWEATHER,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— About  four  acres  of  land 
at  Morningside-on-the-Sound,  1>A  acres  fenced 
in,  with  fruit  trees,  small  fruits  and  large  hot¬ 
house  with  mature  imported  grapes;  ideal  place 
for  chicken  farm  or  large  garden;  owner  will 
lease,  rent  or  sell;  write  II.  M.  SCOVILL,  15 
Watertown  Ave.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE,  rent  or  trade,  265  acres,  1  U,  miles 
from  milk  station  and  higli  school,  Madison 
County.  N.  Y.  LOUIS  H.  BARBER,  George¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  50-100  acres,  loamy  soil,  good 
water,  75  miles  New  York,  near  State  road, 
snia'l  down  payment  or  rental  with  option  to 
buy.  ADVERTISER  5985,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm  within  50  miles  from 
New  York;  about  15  acres,  $2,500  or  less; 
New  York  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5998,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy*  and  poultry  farm,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.:  bungalow  colony  makes  un¬ 
failing  market  at  door  for  milk,  eggs,  broilers, 
fruit,  vegetables;  special  proposition  to  right, 
man;  also  boarding  house,  10  rooms,  bath,  $400 
yearly;  another,  six  rooms,  $225.  J.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Route  2,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


FOR  EXCHANGE  for  village  or  suburban  prop¬ 
erty  on  State  road,  100-acre  farm  near  Cato. 
OWNER,  7  Benton  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 278-acre  dairy-poultry  farm,  1,000 
hens,  equipment  for  big  business:  stock, 
erbps  and  all,  $14,000.  ADVERTISER  6003. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — 153-acre  improved 
farm  in  South,  fine  climate,  close  to  town  and 
railroad.  CHARLES  OLSON,  18  Ellieott  St., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  130  acres,  30  acres  of  bear¬ 
ing  fruit,  19-room  house,  plenty  of  water  and 
wood;  3  cows,  pair  horses,  farm  implements;  6 
miles  from  AV.  R.  R. ;  write  for  particulars. 
CHAS.  CONRAD,  Alcove,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  RENT,  manage  or  work  on  shares, 
fully  stocked  modern  poultry  farm,  capacity 
two  to  three  thousand  heads;  14  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5984,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


92  ACRES,  $2,500;  near  Cuba,  N.  Y,  PINSLEY, 
2252  West  52d  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WANTED — To  buy  retail  milk  business  in  good 
village  or  small  city;  give  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  5979,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STORE — 202-acre  farm,  $0,500  and  smaller 
farm;  easy  terms.  C.  WITMER,  Crewe,  A'a. 


TWO  single  faien  wish  to  rent  a  farm  complete 
with  10  to  12  cows  on  a  half  part  basis  with 
proprietor;  offers  requested  to  O.  HOFER,  425 
West  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  home,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  10  acres  of  land,  half  in  town 
limit;  shade  trees;  fruit,  $12, 000.  BOX  28, 
Greenwood,  Del. 


COUNTRY  ESTATE,  210  acres,  130  acres  of  the 
most  fertile  soil  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.. 
that  has  always  grown  full  crops  of  everything 
grown  in  Central  Jersey;  70  acres  of  fine  wood¬ 
land  ;  balance  meadow;  two  houses,  main 
house  new,  contains  8  rooms;  situated  on  a 
high  elevation,  surrounded  by  spacious  lawn; 
other  house  contains  0  rooms  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion;  complete  set  of  outbuildings;  tills  farm  is 
situated  on  ail  improved  road;  it  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated;  '  price  $20,000;  for  further 
particulars,  address  owner,  ADVERTISER  5994, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store  and  stock,  admirably 
situated  half  way  between  Norwich  and  Cort¬ 
land  on  the  direct  bus  and  express  line,  goods 
consist  of  groceries,  general  merchandise, 
hardware,  also  gas  and  automobile  supply  sta¬ 
tion;  good  business  for  a  real  live  party;  pro¬ 
prietor  dead;  property  will  be  sold  at  a  sacri¬ 
fice.  Address  BOX  40,  Taylor,  Cortland  Co., 
N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— First-class  200-acre  dairy 
farm,  located  1\:2  miles  from  Rnshford,  Alle¬ 
gany  Co.,  N.  Y.;  gambrel  roof  basement  barn, 
30x70  ft.  with  20x30  ft.  addition;  hog  house, 
granary,  fool  barn,  silo;  good  7-room  farm 
house;  running  water  house  and  barn;  pasture 
abundantly  watered;  buildings  in  first-class  re¬ 
pair;  good  fences;  timber  for  farm  use;  half 
mile  to  school;  quick  possession  and  for  im¬ 
mediate  sale  include  20  choice  young'  dairy  cows, 
about  75  tons  hay;  all  straw,  ensilage  and 
grain  on  farm  at  time  of  sale;  price  $8,000; 
terms  liberal;  for  particulars  write  A.  M.  TAR- 
BELL,  Haddonfleld,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Massachusetts,  70  acres, 
dairy  and  truck,  20  head  stock,  team;  milk 
$4.50  per  hundred;  established  trade,  good  in- 
come.  ADVERTISER  0990,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  siekrooni:  excellent,  gift,  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  oretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  S.  D.  Blue  Hen  incubator,  con¬ 
sisting  of  14  standard  sections  rated  10,080 
eggs;  perfect  condition  with  all  equipment,  etc. 
BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonab,  N.  Y. 

i - 

IIONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSOX. 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  besr  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stnres  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  yon  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIND, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  by  test,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.15;  10 
lbs.,  $2.10;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75  postpaid; 
00  lbs.  buckwheat,  here,  $0.  M.  E.  BALLARD, 
Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  beets,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
hay;  carload  of  straw.  DEAN  M.  BARBER, 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Electric  light  and  power  plant; 

one  kilowatt,  32  volts;  good  condition,  $190. 
MARSH  BARBER,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  extraeted,  $7.80  per  00-lb.  can; 

buckwheat,  $6;  clover  comb  honey,  $5.50  for 
24  sections;  buckwheat,  $4.50;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Black  walnuts,  75c  per  bushel,  un¬ 
husked.  E.  L.  &  G.  M.  COOPER,  Lyndon- 
ville,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Deleo  lighting  outfit,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  with  batteries;  kindly  write  model,  con¬ 
dition  and  price.  F.  W.  KRAFT  &  SONS  CO., 
Inc.,  North  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — FOx  grapes,  Muscadin  and  Scupper- 
nong,  also  Catawba;  quote  priee  per  100  lbs; 
state  quantity  available.  ADVERTISER  5980, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Man-power  bone  grinder.  No.  11, 
12,  13,  18.  A.  F.  MATHES,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Som¬ 
erville,  N.  J. 


PINE  box-wood  for  sale;  apply  to  WALTER 
COLLIER,  Sudlersville,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  beets,  $10  per  ton  in  car¬ 
load  lots.  GEORGE  DUCKETT,  SUaneateleg, 
N.  Y. 


VIRGIN  timber  for  sale;  1,800  acres  virgin 
timber;  twenty  million  fleet;  80  per  cent 
hardwood;  20  per  cent  spruce;  also  seven  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  acres  virgin  hardwood.  JAY  B.  COLE, 
Williamstown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Postage  stamps  on  old  letters,  good 
rices.  COLLECTOR,  18  Hewlett  St.,  Water¬ 
bury,  Conn.  -* 


PURE  HONEY— Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15:  two 
5-lb.  *pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails,  $4.25,  de¬ 
livered  into  third  zone:  buckwheat,  10c  per  pail 
less.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


The  big  Kalamazoo 
factory, 

covering  23  acres 


Prices  Smashed !  The  biggest  Sale  in  our  24 
years  is  on!  Here’s  a  lifetime  opportunity. 
Get  a  high  quality  stove,  range  or  furnace 
direct  from  the  factory  at  a  tremendous  sav¬ 
ing.  Send  for  my  big  FREE  catalog  today- 
full  of  new  models,  new  features,  new  ideas, 
and  prices  so  low  as  to  be  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able.  No  matter  where  you  buy  your  stove 
or  range  someone  buys  it  from  the  factory 
first— why  not  you?  Here’s  my  platform— 
30  days  trial,  360  days  approval  test  on  any¬ 
thing  you  order;  cash  or  easy  payments— some 
as  low  as  $3.00  monthly;  $100,000  bank  bond 
guarantee  oneverything—youdon'triskapenny; 
24  hour  shipment;  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


Cash  or 


Payments  1  r<SSr  \ 

FUnotonlysellyou  §  %# 

any  one  of  the  200  /  ^ 

bargains  in  this  cat-  £/ 

alog  at  bedrock  factory  price  but  I’ll  give  you  the  most 
liberal  downpayment  proposition  of  which  you  have  ever 
heard.  Think  of  it— some  as  low  as  $3  down  and  $3  a 

month.  You  will  scarcely  miss  the  payments  and  the  stove  or  furnace 
will  be  yours,  fully  paid  for,  almost  before  you  realize  it.  Can  your 
afford  to  put  up  with  an  old,  worn-out  range  or  can  you  afford  to  put 
off  the  purchase  of  a  furnace,  when  you  can  take  advantage  of  this 
wonderful  opportunity?  Thousands  of  others  are  writ¬ 
ing  for  tliis  new  money-saving  book— you  should, too.  {& 


j  Customers 

\  m  Over  half  amillion  Ral¬ 
ly'  -  ‘  amazoo  owners  praise 

if  Kalamazoo  quality.  Youfindtheseownersinevery 
county  in  the  country —some  live  near  you.  We  will  send 
you  their  names  with  our  catalog.  Ask  them!  They  will 
tell  you  that  you  can’t  make  a  mistake  when  you  order 
from  Kalamazoo.  Our  big  business  has  been  built  by  our 
pleased  customers  who  have  recommended  Kalamazoo 
quality  to  their  friends.  For  24  years  Kalamazoo  has 
specialized  in  quality  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 


24  years  in  business 
530,000  Satisfied  Customers 
Factory -to-you  prices 
200  styles  and  sizes 
30  day  trial — 360  day  approval  test 
24  hour  shipment 
Cash  or  easy  payments 
$100,000  bank  bond  guarantee  in¬ 
sures  satisfaction  or  money  back 
■Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
■Above  all  else— quality 


You  Buy  on  this 
GUARANTEE  * 

W e  guarantee  all  articles  listed  and  4§ 


«  l*°v  |  30 Days’ 

I  1  Trial 

*  Place  stove,  fur- 

j  nace,  range,  or  anything  you  desire  to  purchase 
U  from  our  catalog,  in  your  home  for  30  days.  Use 
it  freely.  Put  it  to  every  test.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly  delighted,  if  you  are  not  100% 
satisfied,  if  it  is  not  everything  we  claim  it  to  be,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  everything  you  have  paid,  including  freight  charges.  Isn’t  that  fair? 
Could  you  ask  for  anything  better?  You  can’t  tell  what  a  stove  or  furnace  is  like  until 
you  actually  use  it  in  your  own  home.  Now  I’ll  go  even  farther— I’ll  let  you  have  any¬ 
thing  in  our  catalog  on  a  360  day  approval  test.  Where  in  the  world  can  you  beat  a 
r— , proposition  like  that?  Above  all  else— QUALITY. 

Saved  $75.00  on 
Furnace 

Gentlemen : — It  is  with  much 
pleasure  I  tell  you  we  have 


.  shown  in  our  catalog  to  be  exactly  LJ  1  ... 

as  described  and  illustrated.  We  W  ^  ^ 

guarantee  that  any  article  purchased  from  us  will  satisfy  you  CJ  \  i 

in  every  particular— that  it  will  give  you  honest  service,  which  '■** 

you  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  that  it  represents  full  value  for  the  price  you  paid. 
If  for  any  reason  whatsoever  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase  from  us,  we 
agree  to  satisfy  you  or  allow  you  to  return  the  article  to  us  at  our  expense,  and  we 
to  refund  any  money  you  paid  in  transportation  charges.  We  will  exchange  it  for 
other  goods  or  return  your  money.  _ 


Send  (or  FREE  Book 
-  Now! 


(satisfaction,  is  strongly 
|  made  and  easily  operated. 
Jnfact,  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  best  investments  ever 
made  as  our  house  now  is 
warm  night  and  day  and  , 
I  kno\V  I  have  at  least  / 
saved  $7S.C0  by  buying  / 
a  Rex  arid  installing 
it  myself.  \  '  ’  '  i 

Sincerely,-..  •  / 

Mr.  J ason  Wray,  c/o  f 
The  Ridge  W'ay  b'srm.  / 
Fremont,  MichX  I 


jiim  within  24  hours.  Kalamazoo  is  jgfc %  T»  J 
r  I  near  to  every  place  — freight  rates 

j  are  low.  You  save  all’round.  More-  r  >■  .  •  j 
I  over,  all  shipments  are  guaranteed,  "r 
j  to  arrive  safely.  You  are  protected  * 

/  from  every  angle.  By  all  means  ask 

j  about  my  FREE  engineering  service  XI - ii'ini—1 

j  on  furnaces  and  FREE  furnace  plans. 

I’ll  show  you  how  to  install  your  furnace  in  a  few  hours’ 
/  time  and  save  a  lot  of  money.  Don’t  wait— send  for  this 
I  interesting  book  today.  There’s  no  obligation  in  send- 
/  ing  the  coupon  — be  the  first  to  take  your  pick  of  these 
/  amazing  bargains.  Your  copy  is  ready.  Send  coupon, 

/  postal,  or  letter. 

/  Saved  $25.00  on  Stove 

/  Dear  Sir:  — I  received  the  Kalamazoo  Prince  in  6  days 
f  after  I  sent  my  order  to  you,  in  fine  shape.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  bakers  on  the  market.  I  saved  at  least  $25.00  on 
the  stove.  I  thank  you  for  your  quick  service. 

Yours  truly,  Fred  Dunker,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MSrs. 

177  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
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Home  Treatment  for  the  Family  E&&  Layer 


These  465  Good  Dealers  all 


Recommend,  Sell  and  Guarantee  These 


NEW  YORK 

Adams  Center — Bunce  &  Withington 
Addison — F.  S.  Whitmore 
Albany — R.  C.  Reynolds 
Albany — C.  F.  Riblet  Co. 

Albany — V.  F.  Connor 
Albany — .T.  F.  Ryan  &  Co. 

Albion — V.  G.  Collins 
Alleghany— F.  G.  Turner  &  Son 
Alexander  Bay— B.  P.  Thompson  Co. 
Altamont — Harry  Fredendall 
Altmar — E.  A.  Fields 
Altona — Deyo  Bros. 

Altona — Trombly  Bros. 

Amsterdam — J.  L.  Denison  &  Co. 

Amsterdam — Hanson  &  Dickson 

Andover— E.  A.  Richardson  &  Sons 

Argyle — Burch  &  Kilmer 

Arkport — W.  B.  Page 

Athens — Howland  &  Son 

Attica— W.  C.  Duvel 

Attica— G.  D.  Simon 

Auburn— E.  D.  Conley 

Ausable  Forks — R.  E.  Morhous 

Avoca— B.  Kirltmire 

Bainbridge — Bluler  &  Wilcox 
Barker — Morgan  Hickok  Hdw.  Co. 
Baldwinsville — CoIe.BeggettHdw.Co. 
Ballston— Wendell  Townley 
Bameveld — Alger  &  Barker 
Batavia— Steele  &  Torrance  Co. 

Bath — Scarvell  Plb.  &  Htg.  Co. 
Beacon — S.  .T.  Howe  &  Son 
Belfast— W.  E.  Robbins,  Hdw. 
Bellport — Chas.  W.  Hawkins 
Belmont — Sisson  &  Smalley 
Bemis  Heights — G.  H.  Van  Wie 
Benson  Mines — H.  .T.  Corbett 
Berne— Chesboro  &  Sand 
Bloomingdale — David  Cohen 
B1  oomin  gburgh — A.  H.  Owen 

Bolivar— Severson  &  Shatter 

Bolton  Banding — J.  W.  Ward  &  Son 
Boonville — H.  D.  Ryder 
Broadalbin — Hillman  &  Johnson 
Brockport — Cook  &  King  Co. 
Bronxville — C.  Morgenweck 
Brooklyn — O.  H.  A.  Milhan 
Brooklyn— Ch as.  Tiseh 
Buffalo — E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son 
Buffalo— A.  E.  Shuart 
Buffalo— Jos.  E.  Zent 
Burdett— Bevi  Price 
Burlington  Flats — H.  H.  Dutton 
Buskirk— C.  E.  Moston 
Brasher  Falls-Neil  Murphy 
Bridgehampton — J.A.Sandford&Son 
Callicoon— Cade  &  Hunt 
Cambridge— Gilbert  F  Maxwell 
Cambridge — Thos.  F .  Ryan 
Camden — S.  E.  Yager 
Cairo— H.  S.  Olmstead 
Cananjoharie — Bennett  &  Billington 
Can andaigua — The  Cooley  Hdw. 
Canaseraga — D.  .T.  Bennett 
Canisteo — .T.  R.  Keeler 
Canisteo — W.  S.  Meeks  &  Son 
Canton— Howe  Bros.  _ 

Cape  Vincent— Ainsworth  &  Ryder 
Carthage— Strickland  Hdw.  Co. 
Carthage— Hall  &  Bushnell 
Caywood — H.  R.  Watson 
Cedarhurst — J.  H.  Weston 
Center  Moriclies — David  T.  Rogers 
Central  Valley— Jones  &  EUcrt 
Charlotte — Ferguson  Haw.  &  Liec 
trie,  Inc. 

Chateaugay — Hyland  &  co* 

Cherry  Valley — Fox  &  Brian 
Chester— C.  S.  Hunter 
Chestertown — Fred  v  etter 
Churchville — J.  Chalmers 
Cincinnatus — A.  B.  Brown 
Clarence— Edw.  Dietz 
Clavton — Farrell  &  Cain 
Clyde— Geo.  J.  Metz 
Cobleshill — H.  A-  Letts 
Coeymans — Bobbins  Bros. 

Coldt'spring-MGOAenMi>rray  &  Son 

Colfenhaglm-W.-P.  Carpenter  &  Co. 

Conewango — E.  A.  Bagg 

Cooks  Falls— A.  Leighton 

t'opalte — I.  B.  Hedges 

Corinth — E.  A.  Balcom 

Cortland — Cole  &  Smith 

Cortland— Hollister  Hdw  &  Plb  Co. 

Coxsackie— E.  B.  Shepard 

Croton  Falls — J.  H.  M°ses  -McCall 

Croton-on-Hudson— Mffler  &  McCall 

Cuba — Bartlett  Hdw.  Co. 

Cutchogue — Chas.  P.  Tuthill 
Dansville — J.  J.  Vogt  &  Son 
Dayton — J.  J.  Volk 
Deansboro — J.  B.  Barker 
Delhi— A.  W.  Dubben 
Delrnar — D.  A.  Bennett 
Deposit — Deposit  Hdw.  Co. 

Dexter — Dexter  Hdw.  Co. 

Diamond  Point— Banfair  &  Pcnfleld 
Dobbs  Ferry — M.  Hannll  Est. 

Dover  Plains — M.  P.  Brady 
East  Aurora— E.  Aurora  Hdw.  Co. 
East  Chatham. — C.  H.  Clark 
East  Hampton — Otto  Simmons 
East  Syracuse — F.  J .  Ham 
Eaton— F.  A.  McIntyre  &  Co. 
Edwards — J.  N.  McBeod 

Elizabethtown— Elizabethtown  Hdw. 

F.llenburg  Depot — G.  W.  Gilbert 
Ellenville — Rose  &  Douglas 
EUiCOttville — M.  J.  O’Connor 
Ellington — Geo.  B.  Waith  Co. 

Elmira — Chapman  Hdw.  Co. 

Elmira— Walsh  &  Regan 
Esperance — Milton  Miers 
Evans  Mills — B.  R.  Watson 
Fairport — C.  W.  Percy 
Far  Rockaway— Smith  Bros.  Plb.  Co. 
Fillmore — W.  E.  Robbins,  Hdw. 
Fine— J.  N.  McBeod 
Floral  Park— E.  P.  Campbell 
Fonda— E.  A.  Kurlbaum 
Fort  Ann — J.  T.  Kimball  &  Co. 
Fort  Covington— Farquhar  Bros. 
Fredonia — Peoples  Hdw.  Co. 
Friendship — F.  V.  Jones 
Fulton— Albert  Proppe 
Gansevoort — Fred  B.  Gifford 
Geneseo — F.  G.  Batehellor 
Gilbert sville — E.  V.  Palmer 
Gilboa — Clinton  W.  Wyckoff 
Glens  Falls — Call  Hdw.  Co. 
Gloversville — W.  Fred  Bailey 
Goshen^— Goshen  Hdw.  Co. 

Gouverneur — A.  Katzman  &  Son 
Gouverneur — E.  R.  Homer 
Great  Neck— J.  Chas.  Frank 
Great  Neck— Hamil  &  Filby 
Greene — Beals  Hdw.  Co. 

Greenport — F.  B.  Hudson 
Grrenport — H.  W.  Geehreng 
Greenville — M.  P.  Stevens  &  Son 
Greenwich — Greenwich  Hdw.  Co. 
Hamilton — C.  E.  Gulbran 
Hammond — W.  T.  Stiles 
Hammond — B.  J.  Stiles 
Hancock — S.  S.  Busfleld 
Harford— Churchill  &  Forshee 
Harnursville — G.  F.  Demeree  &  Sons 
llarrisville — Harrisvtlle  Hdw.  Co. 
Hartford— J.  Palmer  &  Son 
Hart  wick— S.  S.  Backus 
Haverstraw— H.  Simon 
Hensonville — Makely  &  McGlashen 
Herkimer — Home  Furniture  Co. 
Hicksville— Baun  Bros.  Co. 

Hilton — Edsoa  Taber 


Hinckley — Hinckley  Merc.  Co. 

Hobart — A.  S.  Carroll 
Hogansburg — A.  Fulton  &  Son 
Holland — Schwab  Bros. 

Hoosiek  Falls — Hoosick  Supply  Co. 
Horn edl- — Swain  &  Banphear 
Horseheads — Thos  Hibbard  Co. 

Hudson — F  R.  Macy 
Hudson  Falls — Riley  Bros. 

Hunter — A.  Jousmer 
Huntington — O.  S.  Sammis  Co. 
Hurleyville — A.  Kuppersmith 
llion — H.  J.  Neuth  Hdw.  Co. 

Indian  Bake — H.  E.  Palmatier  Co. 
Ionia — II.  K.  Dibble 
Jamaica — James  H.  Draper 
Jamestown — A.  W.  Thorpe 
Jamestown — Jamestown  Hdw.  Co. 

Java  Village — Fisher  Bros. 

Jefferson — Hubbard  Bros. 

Johnsonville — B.  Aiken  &  Son 
Johnstown — John  C.  Rice 
Jordan — Brace  Hdw.  Co. 

Katonah — George  A.  Teed 
Keene  Valley — G.  H.  Buck  &  Co. 
Keeseville — Washer,  Quinn  &  Clifford 
Kingston — B.  Boughran  Co. 

Kings  Ferry — Roy  Tuttle 
Bacona — F.  B.  Archer 
BaFargeville — F.  J.  Foy 
Bagrangeville — G.  II.  Kent 
Bake  Placid — Bake  Placid  Hdw.  Co. 
Lancaster — J.  H.  Schrader 
Beonardsville — A.  M.  Coon 
Be  Roy — Bowerman  &  Munsell 
Liberty — M.  C.  Westbrook 
Lindenhurst — Willimen  &  Voelker 
Little  Falls — Nolan  &  Fitzgerald 
Locke — -F.  W.  Lynch 
Bockport — Higgs  &  Staples  Hdw.  Co. 
Bowville — Jacques  Bros. 

Lyons — J.  D.  Wade 
Madrid — E.  E.  McKnight 
Malone — F.  H.  Monaghan  &  Co. 

Mann  sville — Huggins  A-  Beebe 
Marathon — E.  F.  Knickerbocker 
Masonville — Chas.  E.  Wade 
Massena — Fisher  &  Wiles 
Mattituck- — H.  W.  Horton 
Mechanicsville — S.  A.  Baker 
Mecbanicsville — J.  Segal  &  Son 
Medina — A.  J.  Morgan 
Middletown — Wilson  &  Ilultslander 
Mineola — F.  M.  Jones 
Monroe — C.  S.  Knight  Co. 

Montauk — E.  B.  Taber 

Mt.  Kisco — G.  E.  Ganun 

Mt.  Morris — Kellogg  Hdw.  Co. 

Mt.  Upton — O.  J.  Richmond  &  Son 
Naples — Graham  &  Fox 
Newark — Nichols  Hdw. 

Newark  Valley — Ackley  &  Hall 
New  Baltimore — W.  B.  Hotaling 
New  Berlin — Sacliett  Hdw.  Co. 
Newburgh — J.  J.  McGough 
Newcomb — J.  H.  Gregory 
New  Hyde  Park — C.  H.  Gottsch 
Newport — K.  F.  Ireland 
Niagara  Falls — H.  Messersmith’s  Sons 
Niagara  Falls — C.  P.  Metz 
Norfolk — F.  L.  Butler 
North  Creek — Braley  &  Noxon 
Northport — Ed.  Pidgeon  Co. 

North  Tonawanda — Wilder  Hdw.  Co. 
Northville — Allen  &  Palmer 
Norwicli — Anderson  Hdw.  Co. 
Norwood— Wm.  LaBrake  &  Son 
Nunda — F.  J.  McCarthy 
Nyack — Worsfold  Hdw.  Co. 
Ogdensburg — Bowman  Hdw.  Co. 
Ogden  sburg — Paul  LeRoux 
Old  Fordgc — G.  W.  Goodspeed 
Oneida — F.  W.  Chamberlain 
Oneonta — Townsend  Hdw.  Co  . 
Orchard  Park— E.  A.  Marquart 
Ossining — G.  B.  Hubbell 
Oswegatcliie — Thomas  Holahan 
Oswego — J.  M.  Fanning 
Otego — E.  B.  Ferris 
Ovvego — H.  B.  Adams  Sons 
Oyster  Bay — H.  G.  Vail 
Palmyra — Palmyra  Hdw.  Co. 
Patchogue — Walter  G.  Overton 
Pawling — DuBois  Supply  Co. 

Penn  Van — Hollowell  &  Wise  Co. 
Peru— Clough  Bros. 

Petersburg — A.  F.  Babcock 
Phelps — Crouch  &  Padden 
Fine  Bush — McKaig  &  Cameron 
Pine  Plains — Mrs.  Ed.  Fraleigh 
Philadelphia — Taylor  Bros. 

Philmont — J.  F.  Carney 
Piermont — Auryansen  &  Scheinler 
Plattsburg — Brynes  &  Ames 
Port  Byron — Carr-Legett  Hdw.  Co. 
Port  Henry — J.  T.  Breadner 
Port  Washington — Geo.  E.  Bauer 
Port  Washington — H.  C.  Alexander 
Potsdam — Hammond  Hdw.  Co. 
Poughkeepsie — P.  C.  Doherty  Co. 
Prattsville —  Sutton  &  Fowler 
Pulaski — Pulaski  Hdw.  Co. 

Put  n  a  m  Sta— G  rah  am  &McLauglilin 
Quogue — C.  W.  LeBleu 
Red  Hook — J.  A.  Curtis 
Rensselaer — J.  E.  Boy 
Rliinebeok — H.  Smillie  &  Co. 
ltichburg — O.  A.  Rice 
Richford — C.  H.  Swift  &  Son 
Richland — Richland  Auto  Hdw.  Co. 
Richmond  Hills— R.  B.  Russel 
Richfield  Spgs. — Beckham  &  Palmer 
Riehmondville — E.  Bernstein 
Richville — A.  E.  Phillips 
Riverhead— S.  C.  Oliver 
Riverliead — H.  Nelson  Smith 
Rochester — E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son 
Rochester — Barnes  &  Densmore 
Rochester— Frank  N.  Haag 
Rockaway  Beach — W.  H.  Ward 
Rome — Marksom  Bros. 

Roosevelt — Janies  Harper 
Roscoe — Bennett  Davis  Co. 
ltosedale — S.  S.  Auclimoedy 
Rouses  Point— W.  W.  &  J.  M.  Gettys 
Roxbury — Frank  Enderlin 
Rusliford — E.  C.  Gilbert 
Salem — Thos.  F.  Hines 
Sag  Harbor — Robert  C.  Barry 
Saranac  Lake — Davidson  &  Miller 
Saranac  Bake — Geo.  B.  Starks  &  Co 
Saranac — D.  Cohen  &  Son 
Saratoga — Towne-Robblee  Hdw.  Co. 
Savannah — Win.  M.  Pasco 
Sayville — Jedlicka  Bros. 

Seliaghticoke — Wm.  Waldron 
Schenectady — J.  B.  Stiles  Co. 
Schenectady— Lambert  Plb.  Co. 
Schenevus — G.  A.  Chamberlain 
Schuyler  Lake — E.  F.  Washburn 
Schuylerville — F.  C.  McRae  &  Co. 
Schoharie — A.  F.  Miers 
Scotia — Higgins  &  Gilgore 
Scottsburg — Lent,  Miller  &  Tweed 
Sharon  Springs — W.  R.  McPherson 
Shuslian—  Peck  Bros. 

Sidney — C.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Sidney  Center — H.  B.  Morse 
Sinclairville — F.  W.  Rice 
Silver  Springs — W.  F.  Sullivan 
Silver  Creek — Louis  Guarcello 
Sodus— B.  De  F.  Vaughn 
Southampton — Martin  Plb.  Corp. 
South  Butler— W.  M.  Pasco 
South  Byron — R.  B.  Fuller 
Sjieculator — -  Geo.  F.  Tibbitts 
Siiencerport — E.  J.  Bauer 
St.  Johnsville — W.  H.  Benz 


Staatsburg — S.  W.  White 
Stanley — J.  K.  Washburn  &  Sen 
Stillwater — J.  A.  Curtis 
Suffem — Geo.  A.  Beers 
Syracuse — E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son 
Syracuse — Frank  A.  Hilsdorf 
Tannersville — Mrs.  A.  Allen 
Theresa — Cook  Hdw. 

Ticouderoga — Brust  Hdw.  Co. 

Troy — R.  C.  Reynolds 
Troy — John  J.  Fogarty 
Troy — Union  Furniture  Co. 

Troy — Trojan  Hdw.  Co. 

Truniansburg — Paul  V.  McDonald 
Truxton — Muller  .&  Son 
Tully— Geo.  II.  Shapley 
Tupper  Bake — F.  E.  Smith 
Turin— E.  B.  Higby 
Unadilla, — Unadilla  Hdw.  Co. 

Union — Toulson  Hdw.  Co. 

Union  Springs — Tryon  &  Matthew* 
Ushers — S.  J.  Anthony 
Utica — Carey  &  Co. 

Valatie — Geo.  N.  Dunham 
Talley  Falls — J.  W.  Parker 
Verona  Sta. — B.  M.  Ressegue 
Voorheesville — Joslin  Bros. 

Wadhams — E.  J.  Sherman 
Wainscott — G.  C.  Osborn 
Walden — H.  E.  Williams  Co. 

Wallace — Tucker  &  Bine 
Warretishurg — C.  E.  Porter 
Washingtonville — A.  Denniston 
Watervliet — James  Hamil  Co. 
Watervliet — Reid  &  Calhoun 
Watertown — H.  W.  Rogers 
Waterford — H.  S.  Carleton 
Waverly — D.  Clement 
Wei  I, sville — P.  F.  Manion 
Well  sville — Hoyt  Hdw.  Co. 

Westerlo — V.  Whitford 
Westfield — Bell  Bros. 

Westhampton — Herbert  R.  Culver 
Westport — G.  H.  Eastman 
West  Winfield — B.  E.  Varley 
Whitehall — Jas.  Doren’s  Sons 
Williamson — Tassell  &  Fairbanks 
Williamstown- — W.  H.  Healy 
Williamsyille — R.  B.  Huel: 

Willsboro — E.  W.  Shepard 
Windsor — H.  W.  Manwarren 
Winthrop — Murphy  Hdw.  Co. 
Woodbourne — WoortbourneF’d&B’rCo. 
Woodmere — F.  P.  Montrose 

VERMONT 

Barnet — J.  H.  Goodrich 
Barton — 1.  A.  McRitchie 
Bellows  Falls — Geo.  B.  Allbee  Co. 
Bennington — A.  H.  Winslow,  Inc. 
Bethel'"— .1.  A.  Graham 
Bradford— W.  E.  limit 
Brandon — C.  H.  Robinson 
Brattleboro — W.  H.  Pentland 
Bristol — Hathorne  &  Boynton 
Burlington — G.  S.  Blodgett  Co. 
Cabot — Geo.  A.  Crane  ' 

Canaan — R.  E.  Marsh 
Cavendish — F.  V.  Perkins 
Chester — W.  O.  Davis 
Dauby — G.  E.  Mclntire 
Danville — Smith  &  Morse 
East  Arlington — W.  II.  Buck 
East  Calais — Geo.  E.  Sanders 
Enosburg  Falls — D.  I.  Draper 
Fairlee — H.  G.  Scruggs 
Fairhaven — Pliny  Whitcomb 
Grand  Isle — Corbin  Specialty"  Co. 
Greensboro  Bend — J.  H.  Pope 
Groton — G.  L.  McLain 
Groton — Whithall  &  White 
Hardwick — H.  W.  Powers 
Hardwick — W.  H.  Cass 
Johnson — Riddle  Bros. 

Ludlow — M.  G.  Bachelder 
Ludlow — M.  F.  Proctor 
Ludlow — B.  Wheldon  Store 
Lyndonville — J.  C.  Eaton  &  Co. 
Mclndoes  Falls — J.  H.  Goodrich 
Manchester — Geo.  A.  Lawrence 
Middlebury — J.  H.  Stewart 
Montpelier — Peck  Bros.  Co. 
Montpelier — Somers  &  Mix 
Northfield — Holland  &  Westcott 
Orwell — M.  Dundon 
Pawlett — r'ved  Winchester 
Proctor — Co-operative  Store 
Poultney — H.  B.  Pruden 
Randolph — J.  H.  Lamson  &  Son 
Richford — Jos.  Clark 
Rochester — W.  H.  Campbell  &  Co. 
Rupert — F.  A.  Sheldon 
Rutland — Dunn  Bros. 

Sheldon — H.  H.  Mower 

Shoreham — Pliny  W.  Waite 

S  Shaftsbury — C.R.&A.B. Hawkins 

Springfield — BaFountain.WooisonCo. 

St.  Johnsbury — G.  W.  Peck 

St.  Johnsbury — W.IT.Trainor  &  Co. 

St.  Johnsbury — St.  Johnsbury  Gas  Co 

St.Aibans — H.  J.  Scott 

Stowe — H.  E.  Shaw 

Swanton — Hall  Hdw.  Co. 

Vergennes — J.  W.  &  D.  E.  Ryan 
Wallingford — C.  D.  Miner 
Waterbury — O.  B.  Ayers 
West  Burke — M.  E.  Fairbrother 
West  Pawlet — Geo.  N.  Folger 
White  River  Jet. — LaFountain 
Woolson  Co. 

Williamstown— N.  B.  Robinson 
Wilmington — Wheeler  &  Damour 
Wolcott — C.  E.  Haskell 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport — Geo.  B.  Clark  Co. 
Bristol — Bristol  Furniture  Co. 
Canaan — Decker  &  Beebe 
Danbury — Danbury  Hdw.  Co. 
Danbury— W.  W.  Hodshon 
Derby — D.  &  S.  Champlain 
Falls  Village — Geo.  E.  Frink 
Hartford — E.  W.  Benson 
Hartford — Eastern  Plb.  Sup.  Co. 
Hartford — J.  C.  McManus  &  Sons 
Hartford— Will -Mors.  Inc. 

.akeville — A.  E.  Bauman 
Litchfield — E.  B.  Alien  &  Co. 
Middletown — Brown  Bros. 

Milford — Noyes  R.  Bailey 
Moosup — N.  Nulman 
New  Britain — J.  B.  Feigenbaurn 
New  Britain— C.  J.  Leroux 
New  Canaan — H.  G.  Wolfel  Co. 

New  Hartford — Geo.  T.  Smith 
New  Haven — Kugel  Furniture  Co. 
New  Haven — Adaskin-Bowditch  Co. 
New  Haven — Poizer  Furniture  Co. 
New  Haven— E.  R.  Tierny 
New  London — Schwartz  Fur.  Co. 
New  Milford— Osborne.Bane&Stone 
Norwich — Geo.  B.  Fox 
Norwich — Schwartz  Bros. 

Putnam — Myers  &  Cloutier 
Putnam — C.  N.  Miller 
Southington — W.  M.  Ballou 
S.  Norwalk— Angevine  Furn.  Co. 
Stamford— A.  S.  Angevine  Co. 
Thomaston — H  .L.  Blakeslee 
Thompsonvilie — J.  Francis  Browne 
Waterbury— W.  T.  Corcoran  &  Son 
Waterbury — Hadley  Furn.  Co. 
Watertown — Hitchcock  Hdw.  Co. 
Winsted — J.  H.  Alvord 
Winsted — Hutton  Bros. 

Woodbury— F.  F.  Hitchcock 


QUALITY 

PRODUCTS 

BUILT  WITH  92  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 


A  SIX-FOOT  CELLAR  IS 
HIGH  ENOUGH.  If  you  buy 
from  the  STEWART  Dealer, 
your  furnace  will  be  installed 
by  a  man  who  is  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Heating  Engineer  and 
SATISFACTORY  RESULTS 
are  CERTAIN. 

THE 

FUEL-SAVING 

RANGE 

COOKSTOVE  STANDARD 
SINCE  1832 

For  92  years  these  good  cook- 
stoves  have  been  made  in  steadily 
increasing  numbers,  and  all  over 
this  country  in  millions  of  homes 
today,  STEWART  Ranges  are 
giving  wonderful  service  and 
perfect  satisfaction. 

When  you  buy  one,  you  make 
the  wisest  possible  choice,  for 
these  ranges  are  famous  for  long 
life  and  faithful  service.  They 
are  well-built. 

They  are  right  up-to-date  in  de¬ 
sign  and  include  every  modern 
improvement. 


PIPELESS 

FURNACE 


That  SA  VES  1/4  to  V2 
the  usual  fuel  expense 


attractive  models 

The  Ovens  are  large  and  roomy 
and  bake  beautifully,  because  the 
heat  passes  around  the  four  sides 
in  one  solid  sheet,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  even  heat  top  and  bottom. 


and  that  will  keep  your  home 
warmer  and  more  comfort¬ 
able  all  winter  long  than  it 
has  ever  been  before  with 
stoves  or  ANY  OTHER  TYPE 
of  heater. 


BURNS  WOOD  OR 
COAL  WITH  EQUAL 
SA  TISFACTION 


There  are  FIVE  different 
STYLES — a  style  to  meet  the 
EXACT  REQUIREMENTS  of 
any  home — so  that  you  are 
sure  to  get  a  STEWART  that 
will  abundantly  heat  all  your 
rooms.  They  are  built  for  life¬ 
time  service  and  are  easily 
and  quickly  installed.  One 
day  is  usually  sufficient. 
PRICE  VERY  REASONABLE. 
Ask  the  STEWART  dealer 
nearest  you. 


The  465  Good  Dealers  listed  at  the  left  Sell  and  GUARANTEE 
STEWARTS.  Ask  the  one  nearest  your  home  for  prices. 

For  names  of  dealers  in  other  localities  write  to  the  factory. 

FULLER  &  WARREN  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  STEWART  Stoves,  Ranges 
and  Furnaces  Since  1832 
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How  to  Detect  the  Robber  H 


en 


ELECTION  NEEDED— Every  flock  of 
poultry  lias  its  quota  of  drones.  Some  of 
them  are  natural,  taking  their  laziness 
from  their  parents.  Some  become  so  fat 
that  they  will  not  do  anything  but  sleep 
and  eat.  Some  have  laziness  thrust  upon 
them,  as  a  result  of  accident  or  poor  handling,  but 
they  are  always  on  hand,  and  many  of  them  do  not 
begin  to  pay  for  the  food  they  consume.  The  gro¬ 
cer  or  the  'butcher  can  get  back  at  his  drone  cus¬ 
tomers  by  making  a  little  higher  price  to  those  who 
pay  for  their  goods,  but  a  poultryman  has  no  way 
of  getting  back  at  these  drones.  In  one  case  we  en¬ 
tered  a  pen  of  pullets  at  one  of  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests.  In  selecting  birds  for  this  pen  we  depended 
entirely  on  the  pedigree  of  these  pullets.  Everyone 
of  them  had  a  good  mother,  and  a  father  whose 
parents  were  above  reproach.  There  were  two  full 
sisters  in  this  pen :  both  were  of  strong  vigorous 
appearance;  both  ate  well,  cackled  and  sang,  and 
gave  every  indication  of  interest  in  their  business, 
yet  with  exactly  the  same  care  and  the  same  feed¬ 
ing  one  pullet  laid  IS  eggs  during  the  year  while  the 
other  laid  204.  Now,  when  own  sisters  differ  in 
this  way  it  is  evident  that  something  besides  the 
test  of  pedigree  must  be  used  in  selecting  layers. 
Here  was  a  case  where  blood  did  not  tell  what  the 
hen  would  do.  Without  question  the  blood  supplied 
the  tendency  to  lay,  but  the  body  machinery  was 
wrong,  and  there  could  not  be  a  full  supply.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  in  addition  to  knowing  the 
hen’s  pedigree  a  successful  poultryman  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  sure  sign  of  a  layer  as  nature  has  painted 
and  built  it  into  her  body. 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  CULLING. — From  earliest 
times  there  have  doubtless  been  men  and  women  who 
were  able  to  select  the  good  layers  and  reject  the 
poor  ones.  They  could  not  always  tell  just  how 
they  did  it.  There  was  some  sort  of  instinct  about 
the  operation,  and  who  can  ever  explain  that?  We 
well  remember  when  Tom  Barron,  the  English  poul¬ 
tryman,  came  to  this  country  and  gave  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  culling.  We  saw  him  do  this  at  the  Storrs 
egg-laying  contest.  The  crowd  was  so  great  that 
Barron  got  up  on  the  roof  of  a  henhouse.  The  hens 
were  handed  to  him,  and  he  examined  them  one  by 
one.  The  results  were  astonishing.  In  every  case 
Barron  selected  the  best  layers  in  the  pen,  and  easily 
told  which  were  the  drones.  One  of  the  college  men 
carried  the  egg-laying  record  of  each  pen,  and  veri¬ 
fied  Barron’s  work.  At  that  time  Barron  seemed 
to  have  a  regular  system  of  operating.  He  took  the 


I  ig._  550.— Body  comparisons  are  shown  in  this  illus¬ 
tration.  Note  the  difference  in  spread  of  ribs  at  1;  in 
breadth  between  hips  at  2;  and  in  width  of  the  pelvic 
arch  at  3..  X  marks  the  approximate  location  of  the 

ovaries. 

bird  gently  in  his  hands  and  gave  her  a  quick  twist, 
running  his  fingers  over  the  front  of  her  body.  He 
noted  the  width  of  her  back  and  held  her  up  so  that 
he  might  study  her  head  and  eye  carefully.  He 
turned  her  over,  and  noted  the  distance  between  her 
legs,  and  gave  careful  examination  to  the  pelvic 
bones.  It  seemed  quick  and  easy,  but  it  was  really 
a  matter  of  shrewd  judgment,  and  evidently  develop¬ 
ed  through  long  years  of  practice.  Of  course,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  work  of  Barron’s  started 
the  modern  plan  of  culling,  but  it  stimulated  great 
interest  in  the  process.  Soon  it  was  found  that  men 
and  women  here  and  there  had  developed  systems 
for  judging  these  birds.  Their  plans  differed  in 
some  respect,  but  usually  there  were  certain  essen¬ 
tial  features  which  all  accepted.  The  experts  at  the 


experiment  station  helped  greatly  in  this,  by  collect¬ 
ing  and  studying  these  various  systems  and  finally 
reducing  them  to  some  sort  of  a  standard.  In  this 
way  a  formula  for  analyzing  a  working  hen  was 
developed,  and  culling  was  established  as  a  genuine 
poultry  art.  There  is  no  question  about  its  efficiency. 
In  numberless  cases  the  cullers  have  gone  through 
a  flock  and  taken  out  30  from  each  100.  Then  the 
owner  found  that  he  was  getting  just  as  many  eggs 


Fig.  551. — A  contrast  in  heads.  Note  the  well  develop¬ 
ed  head  and  tine  features  of  the  hen  on  the  right  in 
contrast  to  the  poorly  developed,  coarse  featured  head 
on  the  left.  It  isn’t  hard  to  pick  the  better  layer. 

from  the  remaining  70  as  he  did  from  the  original 
100,  while  he  was  saving  30  per  cent  on  his  grain 
bill. 

WORKING  BY  SYSTEM. — It  is  not  probable  that 
anyone  can  fully  learn  this  art  of  culling  by  studying 
the  printed  directions.  He  will  have  to  learn  large- 


Fig.  552. — Fully  formed  egg  in  oviduct  ready  to  be  laid. 
Note  its  position  in  the  pelvic  arch  and  between  the 

pelvic  bones. 

ly  from  experience,  by  actually  holding  the  bird  in 
his  hands  and  going  over  her  carefully.  Still  it  is 
true  that  good  pictures  will  help  an  earnest  student 
by  showing  him  something  of  the  anatomy  of  a  hen. 
Many  of  the  experiment  stations  have  printed  ar¬ 
ticles  on  culling,  but  perhaps  the  clearest  and  most 
practical  that  we  have  seen  is  Bulletin  No.  35  from 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  Maryland  College  at 
College  Park  Post  Office.  The  pictures  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle  are  taken  from  that  bulletin. 


I  ig.  o5o.  Bone  structure  of  the  hen.  1 — Keel  of  breast¬ 
bone  ;  2  Rear  of  keel ;  3 — Ischial  bones  forming  pelvic 
arch;  4 — Pubic  bones;  5 — Lateral  sternal  processes; 

6— Abdomen. 

JUDGING  FROM  THE  HEAD. — 'When  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  looked  at  the  head  and  eye  of  a  hen  he  was 
hunting  for  a  sure  sign.  Taking  the  two  birds  shown 
a<  Fig.  553,  one  can  easily  see  that  the  right-hand 
bird  has  a  better  developed  head  and  finer  features. 
A  good  culler  would  quickly  reject  the  left-hand 
bird,  for  somehow  she  shows  in  her  head  a  general 
appearance  that  she  lacks  the  nerve  to  lay  a  large 
number  of  eggs.  This  head  type  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  we  copy  what  is  printed  in  this  bulletin: 


The  good  layer  is  characterized  by  a  beak  somewhat 
stout  and  well  curved.  Comb,  wattles  and  ear  lobes 
are  of  good  size  and  well  proportioned,  neither  too  small 
nor  too  large,  and  not  beefy.  They  should  be  pliable 
and  congested,  bright  red  and  waxy,  fitting  closely  to 
the  head.  The  skull  back  of  the  comb  should  be  broad 
and  somewhat  flat ;  the  eye,  large,  full,  prominent  and 
bright  in  expression;  the  face,  full,  smooth,  fine  in 
texture  and  free  of  hollow  depressions,  fatness  or  fa: 
wrinkles,  especially  in  the  heavier  breeds.  The  head 
should  be  deep  from  crown  to  throat,  fine  in  features, 
lean  and  free  from  wrinkles  and  overhanging  eyebrows. 

The  poor  layer,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  a  beak 
somewhat  long  and  slender.  The  comb,  wattles  and 
ear  lobes  are  either  small,  shrunken  and  dead-like  in 
appearance  or  excessively  heavy  and  flabby.  The  skull 
is  rather  narrow;  the  eye,  sunken  and  listless  in  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  while  the  face  appears  sunken  iu  front  of 
the  eye  and  rough  and  unrefined  or  beefy  and  wrinkled. 
The  head  is  rather  shallow  from  crown  to  throat;  and 
in  general  presents  a  long,  narrow,  shallow,  snake-head 
or  crow-head  appearance  with  a  somewhat  listless  ex¬ 
pression;  or  it  may  appear  excessively  fat  and  wrinkled, 
especially  in  the  heavier  breeds.  Study  and  compare 
heads  shown  in  Fig.  551. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  this  head 
and  eye  test.  One  of  the  best  judges  of  cattle  we 
have  ever  known  said  lie  could  tell  within  500  lbs. 
of  a  cow’s  yearly  milk  yield,  just  by  looking  at  her 
face,  and  he  came  very  close  to  doing  it. 

BODY  CONFORMATION.— For  final  results, 
however,  we  must  look  to  the  body  of  the  hen,  for 
there  is  located  the  machinery  for  manufacturing 
and  delivering  the  egg.  rI'his  machine  will  not  work 
properly  unless  the  nerve  and  the  brain  operate  with 
it,  but  the  hen  must  have  a  large  roomy  body,  well 
developed  in  order  to  produce  eggs.  Fig.  552  shows 
a  full-formed  egg  just  ready  to  be  laid.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  we  should  study  Fig.  553,  showing  the 
bony  structure  of  the  hen,  and  we  shall  see  from 
this  the  necessity  of  having  wide-sprung  ribs  and 
pelvic  -bones  reasonably  far  apart.  Again  at  Fig. 
550  body  comparisons  are  made.  A  good  layer  must 
be  broad  across  the  hips  and  with  a  good  breadth 
between  the  wings.  She  must  have  a  wide  barrel- 
shape  body.  In  a  good  layer  the  pelvic  bones  are 
thin  and  pliable,  and  quite  free  from  meaty  deposits. 
These  bones  are  so  far  apart  that  two  or  three 
fingers  may  be  easily  thrust  within.  In  poor  layers 
these  bones  are  thick  and  rigid,  and  there  is  hardly 
room  at  best  for  more  than  one  or  two  fingers  to 
pass  in.  This  test  is  regarded  by  many  as  of  su¬ 
preme  importance,  but  the  successful  cullers  regard 
it  as  one  part  of  a  well  developed  system. 

CONTRASTED  TYPES.— The  two  pictures  at 
Figs.  555-550  show  two  types  of  birds  as  they  would 


J 


Fig.  554. — Designated  parts  of  the  fowl  used  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  pigmentation  tests  and  in  culling.  A— Vent ; 
E  Eye  ring;  C — Ear  lobe;  D — Beak;  F — Hock  joint; 

G — Abdomen;  II — Face;  I — Eye;  J — Comb  ; 

Iv — Wattle. 

appear  undressed  or  stripped  of  their  feathers.  This 
gives  a  good  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  proper  body 
development  in  the  bird.  As  you  see,  the  poor  layer 
exhibits  a  breast  narrow  and  shallow,  with  a  short 
breastbone,  and  the  carriage  of  the  body  is,  as  we 
see  it,  quite  different  from  that  of  the  bird  with  a 
desirable  type. 

LEGS  AND  TOES. — Another  test,  or  rather  a 
part  of  the  system,  relates  to  the  legs  and  toes  and 
their  color.  This  is  explained  in  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  bulletin : 

Shanks,  somewhat  flattened  at  the  sides,  indicating 
development  of  tendons  in  the  rear  through  activity, 
are  indications  of  a  good  layer.  The  shanks  should  be 
muscular  and  strong,  supporting  the  bodv  well  The 
scales  on  the  back  should  be  soft. 

Round  hard  shanks,  due  to  fatty  deposits  because  of 
over-fat  condition  or  sluggishness  and  indicating  meat 
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tendencies  characterize  the  poor  iayer.  The  toes  of 
the  good  layer  will  be  straight  and  muscular  with  the 
nails  well  worn  from  industry  in  foraging  for  food. 

The  poor  layer  on  the  other  hand,  will  likely  have 
fatty  or  deformed  toes  and  extremely  long  nails,  in¬ 
dicating  a  poor  forager. 

As  regards  color  this  refers  to  the  depth  or  the 
amount  of  yellow  color  in  certain  parts  of  the  hen, 
such  as  beak  or  shank.  It  is  said  that  this  yellow 
color  is  vegetable  material  which  is  stored  in  the 
fat  tissues  of  the  body  and  secreted  through  the 


very  sloping  body,  excessively  beefy  comb  and  wattles 
and  weak  posture  are  evidences  that  this  fowl  will  not 
prove  a  heavy  producer. 

ekin  when  the  hen  is  not  laying.  When  the  hen  be¬ 
gins  laying  this  color  is  deflected  to  the  ovaries  en¬ 
tering  into  the  development  of  the  egg  yolks  and 
giving  them  their  yellow’  color.  In  the  bulletin  is 
developed  a  table  showing  how  the  different  shades 
of  yellow  in  the  body  of  the  hen  indicate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  the  bird  has  laid. 

This  pamphlet  will  be  very  useful  to  anyone  who 
is  interested  in  culling,  and  that  should  include 
every  commercial  poultryman,  for  there  is  absolute- 


evident. 

3y  no  sense  in  feeding  a  lot  of  drone  birds  when  it  is 
j-ossible  to  detect  these  drones  and  throw  them  out 
of  the  job. 


A  New  Potato  Country 

HIS  great  country  of  ours  is  constantly  pro¬ 
ducing  dazzling  wonders  which 
must  startle  some  of  the  old-timers.  In 
1 849  a  company  of  Cape  Cod  men  start¬ 
ed  for  the  gold  diggings  in  California. 

They  organized  a  company,  hired  a 
vessel  and  took  the  long  journey 
around  Cape  Horn.  They  were  nearly 
IS  months  on  the  trip,  and  they  fin¬ 
ally  located  in  a  mining  camp  near 
Stockton,  Cal.  We  have  seen  records  of 
their  business  transactions.  One  item 
showed  that  some  of  the  more  luxurious 
members  bought  mince  pies  at  $10  a  pie, 
while  others  bought  potatoes  at  50 
cents  each.  These  improvident  miners 
used  up  about  all  the  gold  they  dug  in 
satisfying  their  appetite.  Then  men 
who  lived  on  boiled  beans,  rabbit  meat 
and  bread  saved  their  gold  dust, 
brought  it  back  to  New  England  and 
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laid  the  foundation  for  comfortable  fortunes. 
Again  in  General  Grant’s  Memoirs  we  are  told 
that  the  General  was  located  in  Oregon.  Army 
work  did  not  occupy  much  of  his  time,  and  finding 
that  potatoes  were  very  high  in  price  General 
Grant  and  another  officer  proposed  growing  a  crop 
in  order  to  make  a  little  profit  outside  of  their  army- 
pay.  They  obtained  a  couple  of  army  borses  and 
raised  a  good  crop,  but  the  trouble  was  that  dozens 
of  other  soldiers  had  thought  out  the  same  plan, 
with  a  result  that  the  crop  was  so  large  that  it 
could  hardly  be  given  away. 

Some  of  the  old-timers,  who  are  familiar  with 
such  things,  would  be  much  interested  in  the  coming 
celebration  at  Stockton,  on  October  IS.  This  will  be 
called  "Potato  Day,”  and  it  will  celebrate  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  a  tremendous  crop  of  potatoes  in  a  country 
which  formerly  did  not  produce  10  per  cent  of  the 
food  required  by  its  inhabitants.  It  seems  that 
these  potatoes  are  grown  in  a  peat  sediment  found 
in  the  river  bottoms  and  along  the  valleys.  This 
rich  land  permitted  growers  to  produce  enormous 
crops.  It  is  said  that  when  the  market  conditions 
are  not  satisfactory  these  growers  simply-  let  their 
tubers  remain  in  the  ground  until  the  conditions 
are  right  for  digging.  The  tubers  keep  perfectly  in 
this  rich  muck  soil  and  can  often  remain  undug 
all  through  the  Winter.  Another  curious  thing 
about  this  soil  is  the  fact  that  from  time  to  time 
the  upper  part  of  this  peat  sediment  can  be  burned 
off,  thus  thoroughly  sterilizing  the  ground  and  de¬ 
stroying  all  disease  germs,  besides  adding  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  available  plant  food.  Irrigation  is  followed 
by  bringing  the  water  through  siphons  from  nearby 
streams.  In  fact,  these  Californians  seem  to  have 
upset  many  of  the  old  theories  about  potato  grow¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  within  a  few  years 
these  potatoes  can  be  grown  so  cheaply  in  such  good 
quality  that  they  may  even  be  shipped  to  some  of 
our  eastern  markets  in  the  event  of  a  short  crop 
here. 


Is  More  Farming  Land  Needed 

THE  It.  N.-Y.  can  see  no  sense  in  spending  money 
to  bring  new  western  land  under  irrigation  at 
this  time.  There  is  already  too  much  land  under 
cultivation  or  ready  to  cultivate.  This  idea  is  not 
confined  to  the  East.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Califor¬ 
nia  : 

It  seems  that  Wheeler,  in  his  desperate  effort  to  get 
votes,  is  promising  the  farmers  everything — even  to  a 
rope  to  hang  themselves  with,  which  his  irrigation 
schemes  would  amount  to.  If  the  time  ever  arrives 
when  extra  production  is  needed  there  is  plenty  of 
land  in  the  East  which  needs  no  irrigation.  If  some 
of  our  eastern  farmers  could  drive  through  Western 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  1 
think  that  they  would  be  more  contented  with  their 
lot.  C.  M.  M. 

All  over  the  Eastern  States  today  tons  and  tons 
of  food  will  rot  in  the  ground  or  be  fed  as  waste 
because  it  cannot  be  absorbed  profitably  by  the  mar¬ 
ket.  There  are,  within  150  miles  of  the  Atlantic,  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  good  land  which  may  be  quickly- 
made  ready  for  the  plow  whenever  needed  fox- 
crop  production.  Why  then  spend  public  money  to 
make  more  land  available? 


More  About  Calcium  Cyanide 

|  We  continue  to  have  many  questions  about  this 
chemical,  so  the  following  may  help  some  of  our  peo- 
ole.] 

AliCIUM  cyanide  on  exposure  to  the  air  is  acted 
upon  by  the  water  vapor  of  the  air,  which 
causes  the  calcium  cyanide  to  decompose  into  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas  and  ordinary  slaked  lime.  Hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  is  naturally  poisonous  to  animals.  The 
decomposition  of  the  material  is  not  immediate,  but 
continues  for  some  period  of  time  before  the  ma- 


A  Modern  Rural  School  Building.  See  Next  Page. 


teifial  is  completely  broken  down.  By-  placing  the 
required  dose  of  this  matei-ial  in  the  burrow  of  a 
woodchuck  or  rat,  the  calcium  cyanide  breaks  down, 
giving  off  the  poisonous  gas.  The  concentration  of 
gas  is  sufficient  to  kill  an  animal  which  attempts  to 
emerge  from  the  burrow. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  for  anyone  to  handle  with  or¬ 
dinary  precautions.  Inasmuch  as  this  gas  would 
be  poisonous  to  hens,  it  naturally  could  not  be  used 
safely  on  the  droppings  board  under  pei-ehes.  Cal¬ 
cium  cyanide,  liowevei-,  may  be  used  to  fumigate  a 
henhouse,  but  should  only  be  used  when  the  hens 
are  at  a  safe  distance  fi*om  the  house,  and  the 


This  shows  our  kudzu  vine  which  covers  our  50-ft. 
tower  and  water  tank.  My  husband  is  5  ft.  10  in.  tall, 
which  gives  you  an  idea  of  its  height.  It  is  not  only 
ornamental  but  useful  as  it  shades  the  tank  and  keeps 
the  water  cool. — MRS.  O.R. 

house  should  be  thoroughly  aired  out  before  the  hens 
are  permitted  to  enter  the  house.  Birds  are  very- 
susceptible  to  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  in  treating  a 
henhouse  this  fact  should  be  remembered. 

In  addition  to  other  uses  we  have  had  consider- 
able  success  with  the  dust  form,  using  it  as  a  con¬ 
tact  dust  in  the  control  of  such  insects  as  psylla, 
various  plant  lice,  leaf  hoppers,  etc.  In  this  work 
the  material  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  or¬ 
dinary  nicotine  dust.  Entire  orchards  and  groves 
have  been  treated,  using  a  power  machine,  without 
any  injurious  effects  on  the  operatoi*.  wm.  moore. 


Storing  Fruit  in  Waxed  Wrappers 

I  have  seen  a  statement  about  using  oiled  or  waxed 
paper  for  lining  bushel  baskets  for  apples  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  scalding.  Can  you  give 
any  information  on  this  subject?  E.  L.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

I  LED  paper  wraps  have  been  used  very  success¬ 
fully  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  apples.  Scald  is 
held  in  check  very  satisfactorily  by  this  simple  ex¬ 
pedient.  Last  season  about  60  per  cent  of  the  western 
apples  were  wrapped  in  the  oiled  paper 
wraps,  and  this  season  the  percentage 
will  be  even  higher.  Such  varieties  as 
Rome  and  Grimes  Golden,  which  scald 
badly,  will  be  wrapped  almost  entirely  in 
these  wrappers. 

The  eastern  barrel  and  bushel  pack¬ 
ages  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to 
this  method  of  preventing  scald  because 
the  fruit  is  not  wrapped.  Some  recent 
experiments  carried  on  in  the  Middle 
West,  however,  indicate  that  protection 
may  be  secured  by  scattering  oiled  paper 
kraut  throughout  the  barrel,  as  it  is 
packed.  Oiled  paper  liners  are  also  being 
used  in  bushel  baskets,  but  the  kraut  is 
more  positive  so  far  as  present  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown.  The  cost  is  not  great 
and  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  scatter¬ 
ing  the  oiled  paper  among  the  apples  as 
the  barrel  is  being  packed  is  not  much. 
For  Rome,  Grimes  Golden,  Greening,  and 
other  varieties  that  scald  easily  the  oiled 
paper  offers  good  insurance  against  scald 
in  storage.  B-  T- 
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Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Investigations 

HUDSON  Valley  fruit  growers  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  knocking  at  their  doors  which  they  will 
grasp  whenever  the  opportunity  affords.  We  refer 
to  the  establishment  in  the  Hudson  Valley  of  inves¬ 
tigational  work  in  fruits  by  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Already  the  work  which  the  State  institution 
promptly  put  under  way  is  plainly  in  evidence  and 
some  interesting  results  are  promised  as  time  goes 
on.  The  horticultural  work  is  dealing  mostly  with 
problems  of  soils,  orchard  management,  cover  crops, 
pruning,  varietal  adaptation,  new  fruits,  and  so  on. 

SOIL  PROBLEMS. — There  are  three  main  soil 
types  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  The  typical  ap¬ 
ple  land  is  back  from  the  river  on  hills  and  slopes 
mostly  above  the  200-foot  level  and  is  classified  as 
“slate  loam,”  ‘stony  silt  loam,”  and  so  on,  all  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Dutchess  series  of  soils.  Near  the 
river  are  to  be  found  the  Hudson  series  of  soils, 
ranging  from  sand  to  heavy  clays,  depending  upon 
how  they  were  formed,  while  in  the  old  stream 
beds  back  from  the  river  are  the  Iloosic  coarse 
isands.  Work  is  under  way  on  all  three  types  of 
soils,  on  the  Iloosic  coarse  sands  at  Kinderhook,  on 
the  Dutchess  soils  at  Upper  Red  Hook,  and  on  the 
Hudson  soils  at  Germantown,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  cause  of  complaint  because  any  one  particular 
soil  type  is  not  being  considered.  They  are  all  under 
investigation. 

FERTILIZER  WORK.— -At  Kinderhook  -is  an 
elaborate  fertilizer  test  of  22  plats  and  over  300 
trees  were  set  out  this  Spring  with  McIntosh  as 
permanent  trees,  Cortland  as  semi-permanents,  and 
Rome  Beauty  for  fillers.  The  trees  have  made  an 
excellent  start  and  are  coming  along  nicely  under 
the  system  of  clean  cultivation  that  is 
being  practiced.  A  mixed  cover  crop 
was  sown  the  first  week  in  July  and  is 
now  well  established.  The  particular 
site  selected  for  this  orchard  is  just  off 
the  Albany-New  York  turnpike  and  is 
passed  by  the  Albany  &  Southern  Elec¬ 
tric  Railway,  so  that  it  is  quickly  ac¬ 
cessible  to  any  who  may  desire  to  visit 
the  spot.  Visitors  are  welcome  at  any 
time.  All  plats  are  well  marked  show¬ 
ing  the  materials  which  each  has  re¬ 
ceived. 

BEARING  ORCHARD  ALSO  IN¬ 
CLUDED. — Of  course  it  takes  a  long 
time  before  the  results  from  a  new 
planting  like  the  one  at  Kinderhook 
become  available,  and  so  through  the 
co-operation  of  fruit  growers  co-opera¬ 
tive  work  has  been  begun  with  bearing 
trees.  At  Upper  Red  Hook  in  a  Mc¬ 
Intosh  orchard  belonging  to  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don  Mead  on  a  typical  Dutchess  stony 
loam,  commercial  fertilizers  are  being 
tried  on  10  plats  of  10  trees  each.  A 
directional  sign  on  the  New  York-Al- 
bany  turnpike  points  to  the  orchard 
just  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  which 
is  plainly  marked  with  the  various 
treatments.  At  Viewmonte,  just  be¬ 
tween  Germantown  and  Tivoli,  is  still 
another  fertilizer  test  on  apples,  only 
this  time  the  trees  are  mature  and  of 
the  Newtown  variety,  owned  by  Mr.  De¬ 
witt  Moore.  The  soil  is  typical  of 
some  of  the  better  apple  land  of  the 
valley.  A  directional  sign  and  plaiu 
marking  of  the  plats  makes  further 
explanation  unnecessary. 

PRUNING  AND  FERTILIZING 
CHERRIES  AND  GRAPES.— Those 
interested  in  cherries  will  find  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  test  for  cherries  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Albany-New  York  turnpike  just 
outside  the  city  limits  of  Hudson  on 
the  Ten  Broeck  Farm.  Besides  the  10 
plats  of  10  trees  each  which  are  re¬ 


tion  ranging  from  “no  limestone”  to  “eight  tons  per 
acre.”  A  record  is  being  kept  of  the  cost  of  growing 
each  crop  and  how  much  humus  and  nitrogen  it 
produces.  Hubarn,  sunflowers,  vetch,  Soy  beans,  and 
1  i  other  crops  may  all  be  seen  growing  side  by  side. 

TRIAL  OF  NEW  FRUITS.— Many  new  and  note¬ 
worthy  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
grapes,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  so  on,  includ- 


One  of  the  Directional  Signs.  Fig.  55S 

ing  both  those  originated  by  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station  itself  and  those  received  as 
promising  from  other  sections  of  the  country  have 
been  planted  out  at  Kinderhook.  In  a  few  years  the 
stock  will  be  fruiting  and  one  will  be  able  to  see 
Cortland,  Early  McIntosh,  Lobo,  Macoun,  Milton, 
and  Medina  apples,  Seneca  and  Chase  cherries, 
Gorham  and  Cayuga  pears,  and  Sheridan,  Portland, 
Keuka,  Ontario,  Ripley,  and  Dunkirk  grapes,  besides 
several  of  the  European  grapes.  The  orchards  are 


Co-operative  Fertilizer  Test  at  Viewmonte,  N.  Y.  Fig.  559 


business  together.  It  is  something  to  be  studied  by 
farmers.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  and  that 
is  to  make  as  permanent  a  job  as  possible.  My  at¬ 
tention  has  just  been  called  to  this  in  a  visit  a  few 
miles  out  to  view  a  fallen  bridge.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  picture,  Fig.  560,  shows  the  bridge  after  a 
furious  rain.  It  had  stood  for  about  15  years. 

This  bridge  is  a  70-ft.  span.  When  erected  it  was 
placed  over  a  space  that  had  been  a  part  of  a  mill 
dam  in  the  early  days  of  the  country.  The  mill 
was  noted  in  my  younger  days,  but  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  being  sent  to  this  particular  mill  but  once, 
and  that  with  a  grist  of  buckwheat.  There  had  been 
a  sawmill  and  a  flour  and  feed  mill  adjoining.  It 
did  an  extensive  business  for  a  long  time.  Mean¬ 
while  several  feet  of  sand,  gravel  and  soil  filled  in. 
After  the  mills  went  down  the  dam  was  neglected, 
although  it  afforded  ice  for  some  time  after  that. 
More  recently  the  dam  was  torn  away  in  a  freshet 
and  the  channel  gradually  worked  its  way  down 
towards  rock,  or  to  the  rock. 

When  the  bridge  was  built  piles  were  driven  down 
to  the  rock  and  end  piers  built  upon  them.  It  was 
thought  to  be  a  really  good  job,  and  had  conditions 
remained  as  they  were  then  all  would  have  been  well 
no  doubt.  The  channel  washed  in  the  center  to  the 
rock,  but  the  abutments  remained  firm.  This  Sum¬ 
mer  one  of  those  record  storms  fell  in  the  valley. 
They  come  only  at  long  intervals,  perhaps  20  to  40 
years  in  some  valleys,  but  most  of  the  creek  valleys 
have  them  sometime.  This  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
that  we  have  known.  I  looked  over  the  vegetation 
along  the  bank  after  the  storm  was  over  and  the 
water  well  down  to  the  usual  flow  after  a  rain.  It 
looked  to  me  that  this  creek  that  usually  may  be  a 
foot  deep  and  5  ft.  wide  after  a  usual  shower  must 
have  been  15  ft.  deep  and  towards  a 
hundred  feet  wide  above  this  bridge. 
Others  made  even  a  higher  estimate  of 
the  depth  of  the  water. 

This  storm  may  have  been  heaviest 
in  an  adjoining  town,  but  it  was  heavy 
all  along  the  valley  and  adjoining  terri¬ 
tory  for  several  square  miles.  The 
gravel  soon  washed  out,  the*  piers  were 
undermined  and  fallen,  and  one  end  of 
the  bridge  went  down.  Much  other 
damage  was  done.  It  will  cost  $4,000 
and  more  to  put  the  bridge  in  position 
again  and  provide  it  proper  support 
and  protection  because  of  much  exca¬ 
vation  and  concrete  work  required.  No 
one  is  at  fault  for  the  destruction  of 
property  or  the  downfall  of  the  bridge. 
In  all  cases  where  bridge  work  is  un¬ 
dertaken  or  construction  work  made  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  some  one 
probably  remembers  when  a  big  flood 
swept  along  the  creek  and  caused  loss. 
We  may  as  well  calculate  that  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  will  occur  again,  pos¬ 
sibly  soon,  possibly  after  many  years, 
and  we  would  better  build  with  some¬ 
thing  of  that  thought  in  mind. 

h.  h.  n. 


ceiving  fertilizer  applications,  there  are  20  trees 
which  have  been,  thinned  back  severely  to  outside 
lateral  branches  in  an  effort  to  renew  the  lower 
efruiting  area  of  the  trees  and  bring  the  crop  closer 
to  the  ground.  At  Germantown,  in  the  Lawrance 
Brothers’  Vineyards  is  a  test  of  fertilizers  for 
grapes.  And,  incidentally,  if  there  be  any  who  de¬ 
sire  to  see  different  cover  crops  under  vineyard 
conditions  they  can  there  see  some  12  or  15  growing 
side  by  side. 

TEST  OF  EIGHTEEN  COVER  CROPS.— A  test 
of  IS  different  cover  crops  is  being  conducted  at 
Kinderhook  under  six  rates  of  limestone  applica- 


A  Fallen  Bridge.  Fig.  560 

to  serve  the  fruit  grower  and  visitors  are  welcome 
to  look  over  the  work  whenever  possible,  obsebvek. 


A  Fallen  Bridge  and  its  Warning 

HIGHWAY  costs  are  mounting  up.  The  improved 
roads  are  the  result  of  automobile  traffic.  We 
are  not  opposing  improved  roads,  but  we  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  must  keep  an  eye  out  to  control  taxes 
for  all  purposes,  even  to  include  the  highway  costs. 
It  looks  as  though  too  much  money  goes  into  an  im¬ 
proved  road  but  we  cannot  say  just  what  should  be 
paid  for  it.  Much  goes  to  pay  for  roads  that  bene¬ 
fit  only  tourists,  and  much  for  those  for  tourists  and 


Modern  Rural  School  Building 

WHITTIER  would  never  have 
called  it  a  “ragged  beggar”  if 
he  had  written  of  the  new  schoolliouse 
at  Northfield,  N.  Y.  It  is  quite  unlike 
the  general  run  of  one-room  school 
buildings  in  our  part  of  the  State — 
even  though  many  others  are  trim  and 
neat  both  inside  and  out.  When  I 
first  saw  it  I  thought  it  almost  win¬ 
dowless  in  front  and  on  the  side  from 
which  I  was  approaching.  Before  go¬ 
ing  up  the  steps  to  the  little  porch  I 
investigated  the  other  side,  and  found 
it  like  the  first.  The  glass  in  the  door 
seemed  doubly  necessary  then. 

When  the  door  was  opened  I  found  myself  in  a 
narrow  hallway  leading  directly  to  the  back  of  the 
building.  It  seemed  strange  to  see  no  wraps  decorat¬ 
ing  (V)  the  entrance  to  the  school-room.  I  found 
the  reason  for  this  later;  the  front  corners  of  the 
building  seemed  to  be  given  up  to  toilets  and  cloak¬ 
rooms  for  the  boys  and  the  girls,  with  entrance 
only  from  the  school-room.  And  this  explained  in 
part  the  fewness  of  windows  on  the  side  toward  the 
road. 

The  entrance  hall  led  to  the  school-room,  com¬ 
prising  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  house,  with  a  row 
of  larger-tlian-ordinary  windows  set  closely  together 
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Association  Cer- 
tifies  KELLY  Trees 

Our  new  Fall  Catalog  tells  how  60,000  of 
our  large  stock  of  trees  have  a  certified, 
true-to-name  seal  fastened  through  a  limb 
to  stay  there  until  the  tree  bears  true-to- 
name  fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Our  1925  plans  have  been 
made  for  a  still  larger 
amount  of  stock  to  bear 
this  seal.  Kelly  Trees  have 
been  the  favorite  stock  of 
prominent  fruit  growers 
who  have  gained  confidence 
in  our  true-to-name  guar¬ 
antee.  ^ 

Orders  will  be  booked  in 
order  of  their  receipt  as 
long  as  the  stock  lasts. 
Get  your  order  in  early. 

Careful  Handling 

44  years’  nursery  experience 
has  taught  us  the  proper 
method  of  handling  young 
trees  so  that  they  reach 
you  in  perfect  condition. 

Send  for  Fall  Fruit  Book 

Our  beautiful  1924  Fall  fruit 
book  is  now  ready.  It  tells 
how  our  trees  were  certi¬ 
fied  to  be  true-to-name. 
Send  today  for  your  copy, 
and  be  sure  to  get  your 
order  in  early. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Main  St.,  DANSV1LLE,  N.  Y. 

KELLYS’ 

_  CeAfiJfads 

True  to  Nd  nie  Fruit  Trees 


VINES,  BERRIES,  SHRUBS 

We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  just  what 
you  order  and  guarantee  them  true  to  name  and 
healthy— We  sell  direct  at  cost  of  production 
plus  one  profit,  That’s  why  Maloney  customers 
get  better  trees  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 
Fall  Planting  Pays.  We  prepay  transportation 
elmrges.  See  Catalog 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
89  Mala  Street,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 

Danville' s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


Si  a  Free  Catalog 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nuhskry  to  you, 
reach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot,  Trees,  etc.  *  "hm' ... 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

Large,  Stocky,  1-yr.  Trees,  3-5  ft.,  SSL  each.  Scions 
for  Grafting  in  Season.  lOc  ft.  A  limited  number 
Red  Spy.  Ea.  McIntosh,  Medina  and  Delicious,  No. 
1940,  3-5  ft.,  SI  each.  Above  from  stock  direct 
from  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  Williamson,  N.  Y 


FRUIT  TREES 


Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 

Also  GRAPE  VINES  and  other  small  fruits,  bred  and 
grown  from  true-to-name  orchard  bearing  trees, and 
sold  to  the  planter  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Write 
for  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  Box  266,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


GRAPE  VINF,S™LcL 

Concord,  Catawba,  Moores  Early/Nlagara,  Moores  Dia¬ 
mond,  Delaware,  Worden  and  severaf  other  varieties. 
Good,  strong,  selected  l-yr.-old  vines,  best  size  for  vine¬ 
yard  planting.  We  grow  grape  vines  in  large  numbers, 
and  can  till  your  order  largeor  small.  Our  vines  are  first- 
class  and  true  to  name.  Write  for  price  list.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Buntings'  Nurseries,  Bax  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

One  and  two-year-old.  Priced  low  for  Fall  delivery. 
Special  prices  on  fruit  trees.  Send  us  your  list  for  quota¬ 
tions  which  will  save  you  money. 

RANSOM  SEED  8  NURSERY  COMPANY  Geneva.  Ohio 


Every  Garden  NeedsColumbian  Purple  Raspberries 

Delicious  fruit;  beautiful  bushes:  disease  resistant; 
long  lived:  heavy  producers;  do  not  spread.  Dozen, 
#1;  100, »4.  Washington  Asparagus:  100— #1;  1.000 
— S>8.  Bliss,  the  highest  quality  Strawberry.  Dozen 
— *1;  100— #5.  Postpaid.  Choice  Iris  roots  free  xvith  all 
orders.  Circular  free.  CERTIFIED  PLANT  FARM.  .WacMlon,  N.Y. 


BERRY 

PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY, 
BLACKBERRY,  LOGANBERRY, 
GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT  and 
GRAPE  plants;  ASPARAGUS  and 
RHUBARB  roots  ;  Hardy  Perennial  flower  plants  for 
October  and  November  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES-BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

HARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

FOR  OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER  PLANTING 

Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock,  Columbine,  Hardy 
Blue  Salvia,  Canterbury  Bells,  l’hlox,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Hardy  Chrysanthemum,  Gaillaidia.  Wallflower.  Penste- 
mon.  'and  many  others.  These  plants  are  perfectly  hardy, 
living  outdoors  during  Winter,  and  will  bloom  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Baps,  H.  Y. 


along  the  back.  The  now  seats  sit  fac¬ 
ing  the  side  of  the  building,  the  fine 
slate  blackboards,  and  the  jacketed  heat¬ 
er  suggested  the  newness  of  the  structure. 
Another  jioint  that  appealed  to  me  was 
the  fine  new  floor  (oiled  I  think),  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  splintered  and  stained 
ones  often  found.  The  open  space  be¬ 
tween  the  desks  and  the  entrance  side 
must  afford  room  for  physical  training 
and  for  informal  exercise  as  well. 

One  familiar  with  rural  school  libra¬ 
ries,  and  with  the  fine  collection  of  which 
this  school  formerly  boasted  would  notice 
the  bareness  of  the  place,  with  only  a 
dictionary  for  general  reading.  So, 
while  the  sight  of  such  a  modern  school 
building  makes  one  long  to  see  more  of 
them,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  will  not  have 
to  get  them  by  burning  the  old  ones  with 
all  equipment.  vida  m.  bates. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Note. — Whittier  did  not  refer  to  the 
schoolhouse  as  “an  idle  beggar.”  The  lines 
are : 

“•Still  stands  the  schoolhouse  by  the  road 
An  idle  beggar  sunning.” 

We  think  this  means  that  the  “idle 
beggar”  was  sunning  himself  in  front  of 
the  house. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— The  first  snow  flurry  of 
the  season  in  Western  Massachusetts  was 
reported  Oct.  9  from  Mt.  Washington,  in 
the  southwestern  corner  of  Berkshire  Co. 

John  .J.  McNamara,  business  agent  of 
the  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers’ 
Union,  Local  22,  was  in  the  county  jail 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  9.  following 
indictment  by  a  county  grand  jury  for 
blackmail  in  connection  with  vandalism 
at  the  Elks’  clubhouse  and  other  new 
buildings  there.  He  was  unable  to  raise 
bonds  of  $20,000.  McNamara,  who  re¬ 
cently  was 'released  after  serving  12  years 
of  a  15-year  sentence  in  California  in 
connection  with  dynamiting  the  Llewellyn 
Iron  Works,  in  Los  Angeles,  in  a  labor 
dispute,  is  a  brother  of  James  B.  Mc¬ 
Namara,  who  is  serving  a  life  sentence 
for  dynamiting  the  building  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  in  1910,  in  which  22  per¬ 
sons  were  killed. 

With  30  persons  staring  at  them  inside 
and  scores  passing  outside,  three  young 
men  flourishing  revolvers  took  $11,358 
from  the  cashier’s  cage  of  the  Jewish 
Daily  Forward,  175  East  Broadway,  New 
York,  at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Oet. 
10.  Carrying  the  money  out  in  a  canvas 
bag,  with  only  a  casual  warning  to  those 
in  the  building,  they  stepped  into  an  au¬ 
tomobile  and  drove  away. 

Police  reserves  of  three  stations  were 
called  out  to  battle  more  than  200  fear- 
crazed,  shrieking  Chinese,  the  crew  of  the 
President  Polk  of  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Line,  when  flames  early  Oct.  11  ate 
through  the  superstructure  of  the  ship, 
docked  at  Pier  No.  0,  42d  St.,  Brooklyn. 
While  fireman  who  answered  three  alarms 
fought  the  flames,  police,  aided  by  the 
ship’s  Chinese-speaking  first  offieer,  Jones 
Devlin,  managed  to  herd  most  of  the  crew 
into  an  improvised  stockade  on  the  pier. 
Eight  of  the  Chinese  leaped  overboard 
and  were  rescued  by  firemen  and  police. 
Fire,  which  did  damage  to  the  vessel  of 
approximately  $100,000,  is  believed  to 
have  started  in  the  main  dining  saloon 
and  ate  its  way  rapidly  upward. 

Gerald  Chapman,  the  mail  robber  who 
escaped  from  the  Federal  prison  at  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  some  months  ago,  murdered  a 
policeman  at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Oct. 
12.  Chapman,  with  Walter  E.  Shean, 
son  of  a  prominent  hotel  owner  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  and  brother  of  the  owners  of 
the  Springfield  baseball  team,  it  is 
charged,  was  robbing  the  department 
store  of  Davidson  &  Leventhal  at  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  police.  Shean  was  caught  as  he 
was  about  to  enter  a  waiting  motor  at  the 
curb.  Chapman  escaped,  but  Shean  is  un¬ 
der  arrest. 

Four  lighters  loaded  with  hemp  valued 
at  $100,000,  caught  fire  at  lloboken,  N. 
J.,  Oct.  13,  and  made  a  spectacular  and 
dangerous  blaze  until  they  were  finally 
beached  at  Weehawken. 

Mrs.  Nellie  G.  Ross,  wife  of  the  late 
Gov.  William  B.  Ross  of  Wyoming,  was 
chosen  unanimously  Oct.  14  as  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee  for  Governor  by  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Democratic  State  Convention  in 
session  at  Cheyenne.  Although  “Wyom¬ 
ing,  as  a  territory,  in  1869  blazed  the  way 
for  national  woman  suffrage  by  giving  its 
women  the  right  of  the  ballot,  Mrs.  Ross 
is  the  first  woman  ever  to  be  nominated 
for  such  a  high  office.  Together  with  Mrs. 
Miriam  A.  Ferguson,  Democratic  nom- 
iness  for  Governor  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Ross 
takes  her  place  as  a  wife  of  a  former  Ex¬ 
ecutive  to  lie  thus  honored.  Gov.  Ross’’' 
term  would  not  have  expired  for  two 
yeai-s. 

Convicted  of  having  violated  the  Vol¬ 
stead  act,  Don  Chafin,  sheriff  of  Logan 
Co.,  West  Virginia,  was  sentenced  at 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  14,  by  Judge 
McClintic  to  serve  two  years  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  prison  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  fined 
$10,000.  The  charge  against  Chafin  grew 
out  of  the  operation  of  a  notorious  road¬ 
house  in  Logan  County.  His  arrest  fol¬ 
lowed  a  raid  on  the  establishment  by 
State  troopers  two  years  ago.  Chafin’s 
attorneys  have  40  days  in  which  to  ap¬ 
peal.  Chafin  was  released  after  his  bond 
of  $5,000  was  increased  to  $20,000.  Cha¬ 


fin  gained  much  public  attention  several 
years  ago  when,  as  sheriff,  he  led  forces 
against  armed  marchers  who  threatened 
to  invade  Logan  County,  a  non-union 
coal  field.  The  marchers  came  from  the 
union  fields  immediately  north  of 
Logan.  The  forces  battled  along  Spruce 
Ford  Ridge  for  a  week  before  Federal 
troops  were  sent  in. 

Three  bandits  in  a  large  automobile 
late  Oct.  14  held  up  Bert  Cowan,  mes¬ 
senger  for  the  Merchants  National  Bank 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  escaped  with 
$25,000  in  currency.  The  bandit  car  drew 
alongside  Cowan’s  machine,  the  trio  cov¬ 
ered  him  with  pistols,  forced  him  to  drop 
the  money  satchel,  took  it  and  fled. 

A  lone  masked  bandit  robbed  the  Ab- 
bottstown  State  Bank  of  Abbottstown, 
Pa.,  of  more  than  $1,000  Oct.  14  and  shot 
and  killed  a  State  policeman  who  was 
pursuing  him,  25  miles  west  of  Abbotts¬ 
town.  The  shooting  occurred  in  front  of 
a  Summer  hotel  at  Graeffenburg,  in 
Franklin  County.  The  bandit  escaped, 
going  west  on  the  Lincoln  Highway.  He 
was  driving  a  mud-spattered  red  touring 
car,  bearing  New  York  license  plates. 
The  dead  State  trooper  was  F.  L.  Haley, 
about  29  years  old. 


Regarding  Cross  Pollination 
and  Soil  Fertility 

1.  I  should  like  to  grow  a  few  apricots. 
Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  and  whether  or  not  they  need  cross 
pollination?  2  ’What  value  has  waste 
Portland  cement  dust  as  a  source  of  pot¬ 
ash?  3.  Would  fine  granite  dust  be  worth 
the  hauling  as  a  source  of  potash  to  put 
around  pecan  trees  on  sandy  soil?  4.  I 
have  been  interested  in  the  recent*  ar¬ 
ticles  on  raw  phosphate  rock.  What 
quantity  would  you  use  for  pecan  trees? 
5.  Do  you  think  ground  limestone  would 
help  the  trees?  g.  j. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

1.  Moorpark  and  Tilton  are  two  va¬ 
rieties  of  importance  which  are  worth 
trying  where  apricots  are  desired.  So 
far  as  pollination  is  concerned,  one  should 
give  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
always  plant  orchard  trees  so  as  to  afford 
opportunity  for  cross  pollination.  The 
point  is  that  some  varieties  are  sterile  in 
one_  section  and  fertile  in  another.  The 
apricot  is  closly  related  to  the  plum,  and 
plums  are  a  common  source  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  whenever  cross  pollination  is  not 
provided  for.  Again,  in  bad  seasons,  the 
set  of  fruit  in  cross  pollinated  orchards  is 
always  better  than  in  orchards  of  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  supposely  self-fertilie. 

2.  Waste  Portland  cement  is  variable 
in  composition,  but  considering  that  the 
clay  in  cement  contains  about  one-half  of 
1  per  cent  of  potash  and  that  only  one 
part  of  clay  is  used  to  three  of  chalk  or 
limestone,  the  resulting  mixture  should 
run  somewhere  around  fifteen-hundredths 
of  1  per  cent  of  potash. 

3.  Granite  dust  will  contain  between  2 
and  4  per  cent  of  potash. 

4.  Raw  rock  phosphate  varies  from  20 
to  77  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  the 
Tennessee  deposits  running  especially 
high.  For  orchard  trees  4  to  S  lbs.  of 
acid  phosphate  are  used  to  the  tree,  the 
material  containing  about  16  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Considering  that  the 
raw  rock  is  slowly  available  it  would  be 
well  to  apply  an  equal  amount  of  the  raw 
rock. 

5.  Pecan  trees  respond  very  much  the- 

same  as  orchard  trees.  With  the  latter, 
limestone  has  not  produced  a  favorable 
rsponse,  yet  where  humus  is  needed  in 
the  soil  and  where  a  good  cover  crop  can¬ 
not  be  grown  without  limestone,  lime¬ 
stone  becomes  of  utmost  importance  in 
this  soil-building  process.  h.  b.  t. 


“Did  he  die  a  natural  death?”  “Yes, 
he  was  run  over  in  the  street.” — Kala¬ 
mazoo  City  Star. 
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cthis  Improved  Celery 
Brings  the  High  Price 

AMERICAN  GOLDEN 
SELF -BLANCHING  CELERY 
BLIGHT  and  RUST  RESISTANT 

Authorities  pronounce  this  the  best 
golden  self-blanching.  Matures  two  to 
three  weeks  before  others  and  blanches 
in  half  the  time.  It  is  a  money-maker  for 
growers.  Large,  crisp,  tender.  Nostrings. 
Broad  stalk,  fast  growing  heart.  Does 
not  grow  hollow  and  all  of  it  including 
the  foliage  is  good  eating.  Grows  just 
tall  enough  to  pack  in  crate  without  injur¬ 
ing  foliage  and  right  size  for  the  table. 

Seed  of  this  variety  has  been  sold 
under  the  name  of  “Special  Golden,” 
“Wonderful,”  etc.,  at  from  $50.00  to 
$80.00  per  pound. 

Price  $2.50  per  ounce,  $25.00  per  pound. 
Orders  accepted  in  rotation  as  received  until 
supply  is  exhausted.  Seed  is  WARRANTED 
true,  fresh,  clean  and  of  good  germination. 

Approved  by  such  authorities  as  Prof. 
Homer  G.  Thompson,  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  Cornell  University ;  Dr.  H.  Clay  Lint, 
formerly  with  Newlersey  State  Experiment 
Station  ;  Dr.  Thos.  F.  Manns,  Delaware  State 
Experiment  Station ;  Walter  Wheatley,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchant,  Philadelphia ;  A.  A.  Saisse- 
lin,  Commission  Merchant,  New  York. 

Illustrated  Circular  Free 


EMPIRE  FARMS,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


Only  $395 

For  this  big  60-Light 
Plant  with  Battery 

Other  sizes  from  $  1  68  up 
Easy  Payments 

Write  lor  Free  Booklet 

UNIVERSAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
410  New  Street  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


A  rONDERFUL  value  in  a 
VV  woman’s  black  kid 
.J?  pump  with  new  medallion 
P  sign  on  toe. Good  quality  sof 


GENUINE  KID  PUMP 


AT  A  BARGAI N 


Flexible,  long  wear¬ 
ing  leather  soles. 

Live,  rubber  heel. 

SIZES:  3  to  8, 

Widths,  D,  E, 

Order  No.01251 
Money  Back 
Promptly  If 

Not  De  _ _ 

lighted  ' 

PAY 

POSTAGE, if  money 
or  check  accompanies 
order.  Or  you  can  PAY 
POSTMAN  on  delivery 
plus  postage.  Simply  men¬ 
tion  No.  01251,size  and  width.or 
all  numbers  in  shoe  you  now  wear. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  of  wonderful  values  in 
men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  shoes  at  99c  and  uft 
ANDERSON  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  3  H  24 
102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore, Md. 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 


Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke. . .  .$3.25 
American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk....  2.40 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Commercial  Poultry,  Roberts .  3.0“) 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 


Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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The  Radio  Problem 
Radio  for  the  Farmer’s 
Family 

As  a  farm  woman,  interested,  by  na¬ 
ture,  in  things  mechanical,  I  want  to 
speak  a  word  for  the  radio  as  a  two-fold 
means  of  education  and  entertainment  for 
the  farmer's  family.  Few  people  realize 
what  a  tremendous  amount  of  pleasure 
and  profit  can  be  derived  from  a  small 
radio  outfit  costing  but  twenty  or  thirty 
dollars.  Nightly  there  are  broadcast 
from  every  section  of  the  United  States 
programs  of  every  variety  for  every  tftate, 
jazzy  and  classical  music,  plays,  political 
speeches  and  talks  on  sports,  health  and 
agriculture.  Indeed  they  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  range  of  interest  from  bed-time 
stories  and  sermons  to  boxing  matches. 
All  radio  enthusiasts  emphasize  these 
same  features,  but  I  wish  to  call  atten¬ 
tion,  a^  well,  to  radio  construction  in  it¬ 
self,  as  a  source  of  education  and  enter¬ 
tainment. 


Encourage  your  farm  boys  and  girls  to 
make  a  study  of  radio  and  build  their 
own  sets.  It  is  remarkably  simple.  At 
first,  to  be  sure,  the  diagram  of  a  typical 
“hookup”  will  look  like  a  Chinese  puzzle, 
but  every  company  selling  radio  supplies, 
the  well-known  mail-order  houses,  or  even 
the  5  and  10-eent  stores  in  cities,  can 
supply  you  with  explanatory  charts  and 
diagrams,  making  clear  the  symbols. 
Many  up-to-date  diagrams  picture  the 
parts  themselves,  just  as  used,  thereby 
making  the  symbols  unnecessary. 

The  studying  of  diagrams,  and  the 
building  of  an  outfit,  will  provide  whole¬ 
some  entertainment  for  your  boy’s  leisure 
hours  and,  if  later,  he  sits  up  half  the 
night  in  order  to  “pick  up”  California, 
at  least  you  know  he  is  in  good  company. 

Many  people  start  with  a  crystal  set 
costing  but  two  or  three  dollars  to  build, 
and  proving  unsatisfactory  to  the  more 
ambitious.  Crystals  lose  their  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  must  be  constantly  replaced. 
This  is  especially  true  of  a  home  electric¬ 
ally  lighted,  where  a  crystal  will  often¬ 
times  be  dead  after  two  or  three  eve¬ 
nings’  use.  Then  too,  the  range  of  a 
crystal  set  is  very  limited  and  altogether 
undependable. 

One  must  have  the  same  aerial,  ground 
and  ear  phones  for  a  tube  set,  so  it  is 
better  to  start  with  a  real  distance  outfit 
and  leave  the  crystals  to  those  living  a 
few  miles  from  a  broadcasting  station. 
The  impression  is,  that  a  tube  outfit  in¬ 
volves  expensive  storage  batteries  and 
their  necessary  recharging.  The  five  and 
eight  tube  Neutrodyne  and  “Super-IIets” 
are  more  satisfactory  with  storage  bat¬ 
teries,  but  by  using  a  modest  one  to  three 
tube  set,  one  can  use  the  well  known 
W  D  11  or  W  D  12  tubes,  taking  one 
common  40-cent  dry  cell  per  tube.  These 
will  need  renewing  but  once  or  twice  a 
season,  and  a  two  dollar  B  battery  may 
remain  efficient  for  nearly  two  years. 
Beyond  these  batteries  there  is  no  ex¬ 
pense  for  upkeep. 

I  would  advise  starting  with  a  single 
tube  set,  and  one  or  two  pairs  of  ear¬ 
phones.  Later  one  or  two  tubes  or 
“stages”  of  amplification  may  be  added, 
for  greater  distance  and  volume. 

Two  tubes  will  give  the  same  volume 
of  sound  on  a  pair  of  earphones  as  the 
three  tubes  operating  a  loud  speaker.  The' 
loud  speaker  has  many  advantages,  but 
involves  more  work  and  expense. 

Country  homes  have  the  advantage  over 
those  of  the  city  when  it  comes  to  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  aerial.  This  wire  should 
be  from  25  to  30  ft.  high  and  one  hundred 
feet  in  length.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
shorter,  lower  aerial  will  work  quite  as 
well,  giving  greater  selectivity  on  a  single 
circuit  set,  but  in  any  event  it  should  be 
clear  of  trees  and  buildings,  and  provided 
with  a  suitable  switch  and  ground  con¬ 
nection  for  lightning  protection. 

The  young  person  who  becomes  a  real 
radio  “bug”  can  derive  unending  hours 
of  pleasure  by  owning  a  few  standard 
parts  and  building  them  up  according  to 
the  numerous  new  diagrams  constantly 
appearing  in  the  papers  and  magazines, 
and  there  is  always  great  interest  in  try¬ 
ing  a  new  circuit.  There  isn’t  a  member 
of  the  family,  who  won’t  thrill  over  each 
new  station  picked  up.  What  more 
wholesome  fun  for  a  farmer’s  family 
than  long  Winter  evenings  around  the 
radio  cabinet?  a.  e.  w. 


RUBBER 


FOOTWEAR 


For  Economy— Buy  WEAR! 


When  the  snow  is  deep  wear 
*  Warmfut*  with 

‘Nebraska’ 

All  Rubber  Overshoe 


‘Warmfut 

Cold  Proof  Gaiter 

‘Caboose’ 

Worlds  Best  Work  Rubber 

For  comfort,  protection,  long  wear  and  economy  this 
combination  can’t  be  beat !  Takes  the  place  of  the 
heavy,  clumsy,  old-fashioned  felt  boot  and  is  much 
more  practical  because  in  the  spring  and  fall  you 
can  wear  ‘Caboose”  alone  over  regular  shoes.  Then 
when  winter  sets  in  wear  “  Caboose  ”  over  this 
‘Warmfut’  gaiter  and  keep  your  feet  warm  and  dry. 
‘Warmfut’  can  be  worn  alone  around  the  house 
if  you  desire. 

“Warmfut”  gaiter  is  made  from  wool  yarn 
knitted  and  shrunk  into  a  solid 
fabric.  Tough  felt  sole 
and  leather  back  stay. 

Made  in  different  heights. 


You’ll  never  realize  how  much  wear 
and  how  much  comfort  can  be  put 
into  an  overshoe  until  you’ve  worn 
“Nebraska”.  Wool  lined,  warm,  and 
light  and  easy  on  the  feet.  Gives  the 
long  service,  under  hardest  conditions, 
that  only  Big  “C”  footwear  can  give. 
Gusset  reinforced  against  chafing  of 
buckles.  Wide  extension  sole  and 

“Stubgard”  toe 
and  heel  prevent 
snagged  or  scuffed 
uppers.  Don’t  ac¬ 
cept  a  substitute. 
The  best  costs  less 
in  the  long  run.  In¬ 
sist  on“  N  ebraska”. 


Look  for  the  White 
Top  Band  and  the 
Big“C”  on  the  White 
Tire  Sole-— then  you 
know  its  genuine! 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Find  out  also  about  the  other  leaders 
in  the  Big  “C”  Line,  the  ‘  Watershed.’ 
cloth  top  overshoe  and  the  ‘Ruff 
Shod’ boot.  Overshoes  for  the  women 
folks,  too,  and  husky  rubber  footwear 
for  the  youngsters.  If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  the  complete  line  in  stock  he 
will  quickly  get  what  you  want  from 
our  nearest  office.  Write  for  circular 
and  give  your  dealers  name. 


“Caboose”,  the  world’s 
best  work  rubber,  is  built 
sturdy  and  strong  to  stand 
hardest  wear.  Slips  on 
easily,  fits  perfectly.  Four 
ply  laminated  upper  and 
extra  heavy  White  Tire 
Sole. 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  Factory- Malden,  Mass. 

Boston  Chicago  New  York  Philadelphia  Syracuse 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New*  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

With  the  peach  season  practically  over, 
apples  have  become  the  leading  fruit,  but 
the  demand  for  apples  during  the  week 
has  been  confined  principally  to  three  or 
four  varieties,  others  being  rather  slow 
and  weak.  Wealthy®  were  a  favorite  and 
McIntosh  were  good  sellers,  while  Green¬ 
ings  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  those  seek¬ 
ing  other  than  red  apples.  Fancy  large 
'Wealthy  and  Twenty-ounce  ranged  $4.50 
to  $6  a  barrel  and  Greenings  sold  for 
about  50c  less.  Western  box  apples  were 
easy.  Prospects  for  a  good  apple  market 
are  much  brighter  this  season  than  a  year 
ago.  Washington,  the  big  apple  produc¬ 
ing  State  of  the  West,  has  a  5,651.000 
barrel  crop,  compared  with  9,198,000  bar¬ 
rels  last  year,  while  the  other  Pacific 
("oast  States  report  a  shortage  of  800,000 
barrels  each  as  against  last  year’s  figures. 
The  York  State  commercial  crop  is  about 
the  same,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  have  a  little  smaller  crop,  and 
Michigan  is  cut  700.000  barrels  this  year. 
Virginia  has  a  good  crop,  but  the  total 
estimate  for  the  United  States  is  26,942,- 
000  barrels  for  commercial  purposes,  or 
eight  million  barrels  less  than  last  year’s 
production.  Exports  are  also  good  and 
prices  in  foreign  countries  have  held  up 
fairly  well.  Grapes  held  about  steady 
during  the  week,  quinces  were  difficult  to 
sell,  while  plums  were  very  dull  and 
weak.  A  few  Yrork  State  peaches  are 
still  coming  in  with  the  quality  varying 
widely,  but  most  sales  probably  come 
within  the  range  of  $1.50  to  $2  a  bushel 
for  average  good  fruit.  Potatoes  continue 
dull  with  few  price  changes  and  with  the 
second  largest  crop  in  the  history  of  the 
country  to  be  marketed  this  season  the 
future  does  not  look  very  bright  for  those 
holding  potatoes.  The  sweet  potato  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  rather  easy  with  plenty  of 
Southern  sweets  arriving  and  enough 
basket  swTeets  from  Jersey  and  Maryland 
to  easily  meet  trade  demands.  Jersey 
sweets  have  been  bringing  $1.75  a  bushel 
and  Virginia  stock  $2.50  to  $3  a  barrel. 
In  view  of  the  good  prices  received  last 
year  and  the  short  total  crop  this  season, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  growers  are 
strong  on  storing- sweet  potatoes  for  the 
Winter  and  Spring  markets.  Onions  have 
been  selling  with  few  price  changes  and 
celery  was  weak  under  heavy  supplies. 
There  is  still  some  corn  coming  in,  but 
mostly  inferior  in  quality,  sales  ranging 
$1.50  to  $2.50  per  100  ears.  Lettuce  is 
very  irregular  and  price  depended  alto¬ 
gether  on  quality,  good  to  fancy  bringing 
$2.00  to  $2.50  a  crate,  but  general  sales 
seldom  exceeding  $1.50  and  poor  stock 
brought  50c  a  crate.  Cabbage  was  in 
very  little  demand,  beets  and  carrots  were 
slow  and  cauliflower  declined  steadily. 
Tomatoes  were  in  about  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  lettuce.  Anything  fancy  would 
bring  a  fairly  good  price,  but  the  quality 
ranged  widely  and  each  lot  sold  on  its 
merits.  Green  tomatoes  were  practically 
neglected. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  nearby  eggs  continue  light 
and  although  the  Jewish  holiday  in  mid¬ 
week  interfered  with  trading,  causing 
some  accumulations  at  receivers,  the  mar¬ 
ket  soon  cleared  and  a  day  or  two  later 
prices  even  advanced  on  good  to  fancy 
eggs.  Trading  has  been  fairly  active  on 
storage  stocks,  especially  on  medium  and 
lower  grades,  while  medium  and  lower 
qualities  of  fresh  gathered  and  country- 
held  eggs  have  been  accumulating  to  some 
extent.  The  reductions  of  storage  stocks 
have  been  a  little  faster  than  that  of  a 
year  ago,  which  places  the  market  in  a 
firm  position  and  dealers  are  reluctant 
to  bring  forth  their  high-priced  goods. 
Reports  of  cold  storage  holdings  for  the 
United  States  for  October  1  would  also 
tend  to  strengthen  the  market,  the 
amount  on  hand  being  reported  at  7,416,- 
600  cases,  compared  with  S. 737.000  cases 
a  vear  ago. 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  m 
a  healthy  condition.  The  demand  was 
good,  excepting  on  the  Jewish  holiday 
when  trading  was  practically  suspended, 
and  there  was  an  upward  movement  in 
prices'  Some  especially  fine  stock  was 
received  from  New  Hampshire  which 
topped  the  market  3  or  4c  a  pound  above 
anything  else  offered.  White  Leghorn 
chickens  received  via.  express  sold  nearly 
on  a  par  with  colored  stock,  but  freight, 
receipts,  some  of  which  were  poor,  sold 
several  cents  a  pound  uniter  colored  stock. 
Plenty  of  fresh-killed  barreled-paeked 
chickens  were  offered,  but  the  quality  was 
irregular  and  recent  prices  have  been 
averaging  lower  than  earlier  in  the  week. 
The  market  on  fowl  was  weak  with  only 
comparatively  few  sales  reaching  the  top 
price  of  the  range  quoted,  the  quality  of 
the  stock  being  very  uneven. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ileceipts.  while  not  heavy  as  compared 
with  previous  weeks,  were  in  excess  of 
the  demand  and  business  was  draggy,  ex¬ 
cepting  for  high-grade  Timothy.  Most  of 
the  hay  received  graded  No.  2  or  under, 
which  receivers  endeavored  to  move  as 
best  they  could  to  avoid  demurrage 
charges.  New  York  State  is  reported  to 
have  the  best  hay  crop  in  years  and  the 
buckwheat  crop  is  considerably  better 
than  that  of  a  year  ago.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter.- — Creamery,  lb.,  40c;  dairy,  45c. 

Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large,  whites,  doz., 
60c ;  duck  eggs,  65c-. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk  (cream),  lb.,  30c; 
cottage  cheese,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  5c ;  skim-milk,  5c ;  cream,  75c ; 
goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  string  beans,  qt.,  10c,  3  for  25c  ; 
Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans,  dry,  qt.,  10c ; 
beets,  lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.25 ;  cauliflower,  lb., 
10c;  cabbage  (new),  lb.,  2c;  carrots, 
bunch,  5c- ;  celery,  bunch,  10c,  3  for  25c ; 
cucumbers,  small,  100,  65  to  90c;  medi¬ 
um,  3  to  5c  ;  fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c ; 
kale,  pk.,  20c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  Bos¬ 
ton,  6c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.75;  pickling,  qr., 
15c;  bunch,  5c;  parsnips,  lb.,  7c;  pie¬ 
plant,  bunch,  5c ;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1;  radishes  (1924), 
bunch,  5c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach, 
pk.,  20c ;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  15  to  20c ; 
Summer  squash,  lb.,  5c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  5c; 
bu.,  $1.50 ;  gooseberries,  qt.,  12c ;  peas, 
qt.,  10c,  3  for  25c ;  currants,  2  qts.  25c ; 
green  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1;  dill,  bunch,  10c; 
black  raspberries,  qt.,  20c  ;  huckleberries, 
in  5-qt.  lots,  20c ;  turnips,  lb.,  4c ;  bu., 
90c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  4*4  lbs.  or 
under,  lb.,  28c;  fowls,  4*4  lbs.  or  over, 
30c;  geese,  30c;  ducks,  30c;  broilers,  1*4- 
lb.,  35c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  4%  lbs. 
or  under,  35c;  fowls,  4*4  lbs.  or  over, 
37c;  geese,  35c;  ducks,  35c;  broilers,  1*4- 
lb„  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c  ;  hamburg,  20c  ;  sausage,  20c  ;  porter¬ 
house  steak,  25c;  round  steak,  22  to  25c; 
sirloin  steak,  25c ;  veal  cutlet,  40c ;  veal 
chops,  35c  ;  pork  chops,  32c;  lamb  chops, 
45c ;  rabbits,  30c ;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  30c ; 
honey,  card,  23c ;  extracted,  18c ;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.  25c ;  maple  syrup,  $2 
to  $2.25;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $5  ;  milk 
goats,  each.  $22  ;  vinegar,  pure,  gal.,  30c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c ;  heavy,  11  to  12c ; 
veal,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  .15  to  23c;  lamb, 
15  to  35c ;  beef,  6  to  10c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  22 
to  26c ;  broilers,  22  to  30c ;  chickens,  20 
to  24c;  geese,  25  to  28c;  guinea  hens, 
each,  75c ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c ;  broilers,  45  to  50c ;  chickens,  40c ; 
geese,  35c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  eggs,  60  to  70c; 
duck  eggs,  65c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50 ;  cantaloupes, 
75c  to  $2;  chestnuts,  pt.,  30c;  elderber¬ 
ries,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  peaches,  basket,  65 
to  75c;  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  grapes,  lb., 
7  to  8c;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
plums,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  prunes,  $2.50  to 
$3;  quinces,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50;  Lima 
beans,  bu.,  $2.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25  ; 
cabbage,  doz.,  35  to  50c ;  100,  $3  to  $4 ; 
carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  $1.70  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
60  to  75c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
small,  100,  50  to  75c;  eggplant,  head.  10 
to  20c ;  endive,  doz.  bunches,  60  to  75c ; 
garlic,  doz.  bunches,  50c;  honey,  qt.,  75c; 
per  cap,  30c- ;  lettuce,  Boston,  head,  7  to 
10c- ;  leaf,  head,  3  to  4c ;  onions,  bu.,  80c 
to  $1;  doz.  bunches,  20c;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  00  to  65c ;  rutabagas, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2  ; 
spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  sweet  corn,  doz. 
ears,  10  to  15c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  60c  to  $1 ; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb..  2c-. 

H  ay,  No.  1,  ton,  $18 ;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  bu.,  65  to 
72c- ;  corn,  bu.,  $1.38  to  $1.43. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  17c;  forequarters, 
14c;  hindquarters,  17  to  lS^e;  hogs, 
light,  12  to  13c ;  heavy,  11c ;  Spring 
lambs.  24  to  25c;  yearling  lambs,  16  to 
17c;  mutton,  10c;  veal,  16  to  17c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  light,  lb.,  24c  ; 
heavy,  27c;  fowls,  Leghorns,  18  to  20c; 
colored,  24  to  26c ;  stags.  15c- ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  15c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ;  ducks, 
20  to  24c;  geese,  16c;  guinea  fowls,  each, 
65c.  -■ 

Butter-,  country  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c; 
eggs,  40  to  55c-. 

Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
Twenty  Ounce,  $1  to  $1.25;  Wealthy,  80c 
to  $1 ;  Wolf  River,  $1  to  $1.35 ;  crab- 
apples,  14-qt.  basket,  $1  to  $1!25 ;  cran¬ 
berries,  half  bbl.,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  grapes, 
Niagara,  pk..  75  to  SOc ;  Concord,  75  to 
80c ;  peaches,  Elbertas,  basket,  50  to  60c  ; 
pears,  Bartletts,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
Sec-kle,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75  ;  plums,  14-qt. 
basket,  40  to  60c- ;  prunes,  German.  14-qt. 
basket,  40  to  45c;  quinces,  14-qt.  basket, 
75  to  90c ;  beets,  basket,  40  to  45c ;  bu., 
75  to  SOc;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  30  to  35c; 
100,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  Copenhagen,  ton,  $6 
to  $10 ;  cantaloupe,  crate,  $1  to  $2.50 ; 
carrots,  basket,  30  to  35c ;  bu.,  60  to  65c ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $2 ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  SOc ;  corn.  Ever¬ 
green,  doz.  ears,  12  to  15c ;  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam.  doz.,  8  to  10c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  50 
to  75c ;  eggplant,  doz.,  (50  to  90c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  lb..  8  to  10c* ;  kale,  bu.,  40  to  45c; 
lettuce,  Boston,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25;  doz. 


heads,  25  to  30c;  onions,  Spanish,  crate, 
$2;  yellow,  bu.,  80  to  90c;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c  ;  parsnips,  basket,  60 
to  75c ;  peppers,  green  14-qt.  basket,  40 
to  SOc ;  red,  90c  to  $1 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  65 
to  70c ;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  10  to  15c ;  Ro- 
maine,  20  to  25c;  spinach,  bu.,  60  to  75c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  tomatoes, 
red,  14-qt.  basket,  35  to  40c ;  green,  14- 
qt.  basket,  20  to  25c ;  turnips,  bu.,  75  to 
80c ;  wax  beans,  15-qt.  basket,  50  to  55c ; 
green  beans,  14-qt.  basket,  50  to  55c. 

Honey,  clover,  strained,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
qt.,  60  to  75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buck¬ 
wheat,  5-lb.  pails,  75c ;  clover,  comb, 
fancy,  24-section  case,  $4.25  to  $4.50 ; 
buckwheat,  fancy,  frame,  15  to  17c  ;  hick- 
orynuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2  ;  walnuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans.  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red  mar¬ 
row,  $6.50;  white  marrow,  $7;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $6.50  ;  white  kidney,  $8  ;  pea,  $4.50  ; 
medium,  $4.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $5. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  6c ;  No.  2,  5c ; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  6c;  No.  2,  5c; 
bulls  and  stags,  4c ;  horsehides,  each,  $2 
to  $3  ;  sheepskins,  each,  SOc  to  $2  ;  calf, 
No.  1,  18  to  19c;  No.  2,  16 i/j  to  17*40; 
lambs,  $1  to  $2;  shearlings,  25  to  75c; 
wool,  fleece,  lb.,  38  to  40c;  unwashed  me¬ 
dium,  38  to  40c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.38  to  $1.40 ;  corn, 
shelled,  $1.28  to  $1.30 ;  oats,  60  to  61c ; 
rye,  $1.10  to  $1.12. 

Hay  No.  1,  Timothy,  $20  to  $21; 
mixed,  $16  to  $18 ;  Alfalfa,  $18  to  $19  ; 
oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $16;  rye  straw,  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  few  changes  in  the  produce  market 
are  an  added  firmness  in  live  poultry,  with 
vegetables  more  active  than  fruits.  The 
homegrown  grape  market  is  established. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
firm  ;  creamery,  37  to  44c ;  dairy,  30  to 
33c ;  crocks,  25  to  28c ;  low  grade,  20  to 
22c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  flats,  daisies, 
longhorns,  22  to  23c;  limburger,  26  to 
28c ;  block  Swiss,  34  to  36c.  Eggs,  firm  ; 
hennery,  52  to  62c ;  State  and  western 
candled,  45  to  48c ;  storage,  35  to  42c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
key,  38  to  42c;  fowl,  28  to  32c;  broilers, 
34  to  36c ;  chickens  34  to  36c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  20  to  22c ;  ducks,  27  to  2Sc  ;  geese, 
20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  strong,  on  light 
receipts ;  turkeys,  25  to  35c ;  fowls,  15  to 
28c ;  Springers,  22  to  24c ;  broilers,  20  to 
22c ;  old  roosters,  14  to  16c  ;  ducks,  22  to 
24c ;  geese,  15  to  ISc. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  active  ; 
Gravenstein,  Wealthy,  Wolf  River, 
crabs,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Greening,  Pip¬ 
pin,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  McIntosh,  $1.50  to 
$1.75  ;  western,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  steady;  homegrown,  bu.,  65  to 
70c;  sweets,  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.50. 

Fruits  and  Melons. — Pears,  steady ; 
Bartlett,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  other  sorts, 
$1.30  to  $1.90.  Plums,  dull ;  Burbank, 
bu.,  50  to  85c ;  other  sorts,  4-qt.  basket, 
15  to  30c ;  prunes,  50  to  85c.  Peaches, 
season  closing ;  Elberta,  bu.,  $1.65  to 
$2.25 ;  Crawford.  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Quinces, 
quiet ;  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Cantaloupes, 
firm ;  homegrown,  crate,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
lioneydew,  $1.25  to  $1.65. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  quiet ; 
homegrown  ton,  $75  to  $85  ;  20-lb.  basket, 
65c  to  $1;  Californias,  box,  $1.75  to 
$2.25  (retailing  at  10c  per  lb.).  Cran¬ 
berries,  dull ;  half-bbl.  box,  $5  to  $5.50. 
Huckleberries,  weak ;  homegrown.  32-qt. 
basket,  $4  to  $4.75.  Elderberries,  quiet ; 
bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
white  kidney,  marrow,  cwt.,  $10  to  $11 ; 
red  kidney,  $S  to  $9 ;  medium,  $7  to 
$7.50 ;  pea,  $6  to  $6.50.  Onions,  steady  ; 
Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  yellow, 
bag,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.85 
to  $2. 

Vegetables. — Vegetables,  quiet ;  beans, 
green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $2  ;  Limas, 
qt.,  30  to  40c;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  15  to 
25c ;  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  cabbage,  100  heads, 
$3  to  $5 ;  carrots,  bu.,  65  to  $1 ;  doz. 
bunches,  15  to  25c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  celery,  crate,  $3  to  $4 ;  corn, 
doz.  ears,  10  to  15c ;  cucumbers,  bu., 
$2.25  to  $2.75;  eggplant,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
endive,  doz.  heads,  60  to  75c;  lettuce,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25 
to  35c- ;  parsnips,  bu..  $2  to  $2.25 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  $1  to  $2.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
10  to  20c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  squash, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  tomatoes  bu..  SOc  to  $1 ; 
turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  watercress,  bu., 
30  to  40c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  light  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  22c;'  dark,  17  to  18c.  Maple 
products,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  18c ; 
syrup,  gal..  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay  steady, ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$21 ;  rye  sti-aw.  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $29 ;  middlings.  $31 ;  red-dog, 
$43 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $43.75 ;  oilmeal, 
$48.50;  hominy,  $42.50;  gluten,  $44.70; 
oat  feed,  $16.  j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

October  16,  1924. 

October  League-pool  price  for  3  per 
c-ent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone :  Class  1, 


$2.60  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2 ;  Class 
2B,  $2.05 ;  Class  2C,  $2.05 ;  Class  3, 
$1.45. 

Sheffield  Farms:  Class  1,  $2.60;  Class 
2,  $1.70 ;  Class  3,  $1.55. 

Non-pool  Association  :  Class  1,  $2.40 ; 
Class  2,  $1.85 ;  Class  3A,  $1.55 ;  Class 
3B.  $1.45. 

BUTTER 


Good  to  choice . 35 

Lower  grades  .  . . 

Packing  stock . 26 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials 

Average  run  . 19 

Skims  . 06 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  market.  . 

EGGS 


$0.39*4  @-$0.40 

.35 

<d) 

.38 

.32 

fa) 

.34 

.26 

@ 

.28i/2 

$0.20 

@$0.21 

.19 

@ 

.191/2 

.06 

@ 

.14 

.18 


White,  choice  to  fancy . 

Medium  to  good . 

Pullets . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . .  . 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Pullets  . 

Storage,  best  . 

Lower  grades 


$0.72@$0.73 
.60@  .68 
.44  @  .55 

.64@  .65 

.54  @  .55 

.32  @  .40 

.31@  .42 

.  .44@  .47 

.33>@  .42 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb.  . 
Chickens  .  . 
Roosters  .  . 

Ducks . 

Geese  .... 
Turkeys.  .  . 
Rabbits,  lb. 


$0.25@$0.32 
.25@  .29 

.12@  .13 

.20@  .22 
.11@  .20 
■35(d)  .45 

.21  @  .23 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  choice  . $0.45@$0.47 

Common  to  good . 30@  .42 

Chickens,  best . 44@  .45 

Fair  to  good . 35(d)  .40 

Roosters . 16(b)  .22 

Ducks . 25  @  .27 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz _ 6.00@  7.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  4.50@  5.50 

7  to  8  lbs .  3.00(d)  4.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 14  @  .18 

Culls  . 08 @  .11 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $13.00@$13.50 

Lower  grades .  7.00@  9.00 

Sheep  .  3.00(d)  5.50 

Eambs .  12.00@  14.00 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu.  . . $0.50@$0.75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 12@  .25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00(d)  1.25 

Carrots,  bu . 50@  .90 

Cauliflower,  Oatskill,  crate..  1.25(d)  2.50 

L.  I.,  crate .  1.00(d)  2.75 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 75@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.00(d)  2.00 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate .  1.00(d)  2.50 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  1.50(b)  3.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.25(d)  2.25 

Parsley,  bu . 50(d)  .75 

Peas,  bu.  . , .  2.00(d)  5.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches  ....  1.00@  1.50 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00(d)  1.75 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  .75 

Squash,  bu .  1.00(b)  1.50 

'String  beans,  bu . 50(d)  2.50 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.00(d)  3.50 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.25(d)  3.50 

Watercress,  100  bunches  .  .  .  2.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $2.00@$2.75 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack  .  1.15@  2.25 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1.30@  1.35 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00(d)  2.00 


FRUIT 

Apples,  bu . $0.75@$2.75 

Barrel  .  2.25@  6.00 

Peaches,  bu.  basket .  1.25(d)  2.75 

16-qt.  basket  . 1.50(d)  1.65 

Raspberries,  pt . 08(d)  .11 

Huckleberries,  qt . 20(d)  .32 

Muskmelons,  bu.  .  2.00(d)  2.25 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket . 85@  .90 

Pears,  bbl .  3.50(b)  8.50 

Plums,  4-qt.  basket . 25 @  .30 

Crab  apples,  12-qt.  basket . .  .50@  .85 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy ...  .$27. 00@$28. 00 

No.  2  .  24.00(d>  26.00 

No.  3  .  22.00(d)  23.00 

Straw — Rye  .  17.00(d>  18.00 

Oat  * .  14.00(d)  15.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt.  . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  .14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  *4  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.49@  .50 

Cheese  . 34@  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 75(d)  -.85 

Gathered  . 50(d)  .65 

Fowls  . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens . 50(d)  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 50(b)  .65 

Peaches,  doz . 25 @  .30 

Honeydew  melons,  each . 35(d)  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 02(d)  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 10@  .15 


(Continued  on  page  1359) 
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The  Child  Labor  Amendment  Analyzed 


[In  tlie  following  article  Mr.  E.  F. 
Dickenson  of  Massachusetts  gives  an 
analysis  of  the  proposed  child  labor 
amendment  and  what  would  follow  if  it 
should  be  ratified.  It  is  high  time  our 
readers  woke  up  and  realized  what  may 
follow  if  they  permit  this  amendemnt  to 
become  law.] 

“Section  1.  The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  limit,  regulate,  or  prohibit  the 
labor  of  persons  under  eighteen  years  of 
age.” 

Educational  and  social  effects  of  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  by  approval  of 
the  Legistatures  of  three-fourth  of  the 
several  States: 

Aside  from  its  political  aspect  (pre¬ 
viously  considered),  it  is  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  what  will  be  the  influence  upon  the 
present  and  future  generations  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  our  country  in  an  educational 
way,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted  and 
laws  enforcing  it  in  fullest  extent  be 
passed  by  Congress. 

We  may  expect  the  power  so  granted 
to  be  used  to  limit ;  for  the  same  radical 
and  socialistic  influences  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  amendment  would  be  still 
active  and  demand  this  in  the  exacting 
laws.  Would  this  not  mean  revolution 
in  the  educational  and  social  life  of 
America?  I  cannot  see  it  otherwise, 
and  I  find  this  view  common  with  men 
and  women  of  serious  mind,  with  whom 
I  have  talked  upon  this  subject.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  he  “be¬ 
lieved  children  should  learn  to  work  in 
their  early  years.” 

The  school  of  work,  from  which  most 
of  us  have  graduated,  to  be  closed  to  our 
children ;  a  graduate  from  high  school, 
for  instance,  just  ready  to  enter  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  of  useful  activities,  and  to 
learn  to  do  things  !  A  wrong  philosophy 
of  education,  and  of  life,  is  behind  this ! 

An  authority  in  broad  education  ideas 
has  told  me  that  there  are  three  teachers 
from  whom  we  can  all  learn,  at  all  times, 
in  school  or  out.  and  that  they  stand  in 
this  order:  First,  our  work;  second, 
our  society ;  and  third,  our  books.  He 
further  says  (and  is  he  not  right?)  that 
“the  workless  man  is  the  worthless  man.” 
Does  this  not  apply  as  well,  to  other 
workless  boy  or  girl? 

A  recent  convention  of  teachers  has 
given  its  endorsement  to  “learning  by 
doing”  as  a  first  principle  in  child  teach¬ 
ing. 

From  the  school  of  doing,  and  of  rea¬ 
sonable  work  in  early  years,  most  of  our 
men  of  real  achievement  have  graduated. 
Leslie  M.  Shaw,  in  his  book,  “Vanishing 
Landmarks,”  says:  “I  can  recall  very 
few  men  whose  names  have  been  known 
beyond  the  confines  of  local  communities, 
whether  bankers,  lawyers,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  merchants,  or  railroad  presidents, 
whose  hands  have  not  been  calloused  with 
humble  toil.”  Does  not  “From  Log  Cab- 
into  White  House”  give  us  this  story  in 
Garfield’s  life? 

Andrew  Carnegie,  at  the  age  of  10, 
was  a  bobbin  boy  in  a  cotton  mill,  earn¬ 
ing  $1.20  per  week  ;  at  13  he  was  run¬ 
ning  the  mill’s  engine  amid  smoke  and 
steam.  Have  not  such  stories  as  these 
been  true  of  most  men  who  have  helped 
prominently  in  the  building  up  of  our 
country  ? 

The  dean  of  the  college  of  education  in 
one  of  our  largest  universities  recently 
remarked  that  during  his  boyhood  on  the 
farm  he  had  but  three  months  in  the  year 
for  schooling,  which  left  nine  months  for 
hi  u  to  get  an  education.  In  the  exten¬ 
sion  service  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ments,  Federal  and  State,  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work  is  quite  a  feature,  as  we  know. 

I  happen  to  be  a  local  director  of  this,  in 
my  home  town.  The  aims  of  this  club 
work  plan  are  for  work,  efficiency,  prod¬ 
uction  and  profit,  for  the  young  people  of 
our  country  districts.  This  is  usually 
home  work,  and  not  for  wages,  but  is 
sympathetic  with  wage  employment.  It 
is  learning  by  doing,  and  earning  by  do¬ 
ing;  it  is  work  for  profit,  educationally 
and  financially.  As  I  recall  it,  the  larg¬ 
est  crop  of  corn  ner  acre  ever  grown  in 
the  country  was  raised  by  a  boy  in  the 
Carolinas,  some  years  ago ;  this  in  his 
club  work  connection. 

Even  this  plan  of  club  work,  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  country  children  by  its 
training  in  thrift  and  earning,  might  be 
controlled  (or  at  least  discouraged!  un¬ 
der  influence  of  this  proposed  amend¬ 
ment. 

We  all.  as  virile  Americans  should  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  Boy  Scout  organization. 
Article  9  of  the  Scout  Law,  reads :  “A 
Scout  is  thrifty ;  he  does  not  wantonly 
destroy  property;  he  works  faithfully, 
wastes  nothing,  and  makes  the  best  use 
of  his  opportunities.  He  saves  his  money 
so  that  he  may  pay  his  own  way ;  is 
generous  to  those  in  need,  and  helpful  to 
worthy  objects.  He  may  work  for  pay. 
but  not  receive  tips  for  courtesies  or  good 
turns.”  How  unsympathetic  (to  say  the 
least)  is  the  amendment,  allowing  pro¬ 
hibition  of  work  of  boys  under  18,  with 
the  Scout  law  and  practice! 

The  evils  of  divorce  are  today  much 
deprecated,  and  the  breaking  up  of  fam¬ 
ilies  from  this  cause.  Is  it  not  a  like  evil 
to  divorce  the  child  from  his  family,  by 
substituting  (as  by  amendment  pro¬ 
posed),  for  the  authority  of  the  father 
and  mother  the  authority  of  the  super¬ 
state  at  Washington?  If  we  distrust  the 
American  family  for  the  upbringing  of 
its  children,  where  may  our  confidence 
for  this  be  placed? 

Can  the  Congress  be  wisely  designated 


as  a  general  educational  board  for  the 
Union — 'Superseding  the  authority  (in 
industrial  and  economic  matters)  of  the 
48  States,  the  local  communities  and  the 
homes  of  our  land? 

To  ask  this  question  seems  a  sufficient 
answer  to  it.  An  authority  tells  us  that 
the  child  is  not  a  ward  of  the  State,  but 
of  the  family.  He  is  not  a  national  child. 
This  principle  is  violated  in  Russia, 
under  its  Soviet  regime,  but  up  to  this 
time  has  had  respect  in  America.  Should 
this  child  labor  amendment  be  adopted, 
we  shall  swing  far  toward  the  socialistic 
view  that  the  child,  the  family  and  prop¬ 
erty,  merge  in  the  State,  and  are  under 
centralized  control. 

Just  here  is  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
for  us!  But,  to  return  to  the  more  edu¬ 
cational  side  of  our  question,  the  school 
of  work  was  not  attended  by  Harry  Thaw, 
of  long-time  notoriety ;  nor  by  young 
Leopold  and  Loeb,  of  Chicago.  “Respon¬ 
sibility  makes  men”  is  one  of  the  wisest 
of  sayings.  Irresponsibility  and  idleness 
and  money  for  vicious  uses — did  these  not 
make  the  three  young  men  of  criminal 
record  named  above?  And  as  the  switch 
of  a  young  man’s  life  is  turned,  either 
toward  rational  occupation  of  some  kind, 
or  toward  irrational  and  vicious  ones, 
is  not  his  future  largely  determined? 
Our  everyday  observation  shows  this  to 
be  true. 

The  older  idea  of  education  used  to  deal 
almost  wholly  with  the  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  with  books;  now  it  is 
coming  every  day  to  deal  more  and  more 
with  human  values,  and  character,  and 
technical  training  of  the  boy  and  girl, 
this  through  work  and  play,  as  well  as  by 
book  studies.  This  progressive  new  ideal 
is  evidenced,  perhaps  most  fully,  in  the 
half-work,  half-study  program  lately  es¬ 
tablished  at  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  which 
is  attracting  world-wide  attention  and 
most  favorable  comment.  “The  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
experiment  now  going  on  in  the  whole 
range  of  American  education  is  Antioch.” 
The  venerable  President  Emeritus  of 
Harvard.  Dr.  Charles  W,  Eliot,  says 
this :  “Antioch  is  a  college  of  liberal  arts, 
and  the  standards  of  scholarship,  as  to 
curriculum,  degree  of  hard  mental  ap¬ 
plication  required,  and  achievement  neces¬ 
sary  for  graduation,  are  in  no  essential 
inferior  to  those  elsewhere.  The  work 
the  student  does  in  an  outside  job  for 
regular  current-rate  wages,  while  it  may 
and  probably  usually  does,  help  to  pay 
his  (or  her)  way,  and  may  often  result 
incidentally  in  his  learning  a  trade,  busi¬ 
ness,  or  profession  in  which  he  will  go  on 
afterwards,  is  pursued  wholly  for  its 
value  as  a  coherent  and  organic  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  his  education,  as  vital 
a  factor  in  his  ‘culture’  as  his  ‘book 
learning.’  If  anything,  more  so  !” 

Mr.  Gavit,  interpreting  Antioch,  con¬ 
tinues  :  “Modern  education  lays,  and 
will  lay  increasingly  its  stress  upon  de¬ 
velopment  through  real  activities,  upon 
experience  as  superior  for  educational 
purposes  to  instruction  ;  upon  living  as  a 
primary  means  to  learning;  upon  doing 
as  equal  and  complement  to  reading,  talk- 
and  listening.  The  direct  aim  of  Antioch 
is  to  send  forth  soundly  developed  men 
and  women  with  a  running  start  in  all 
the  ensemble  of  life ;  trained  not  exclu¬ 
sively  by  reading  of  books  and  hearing 
the  expounding  of  books,  but  also  by  first¬ 
hand  experience  with  living ;  developed  by 
what  they  have  done  and  learned  for 
themselves  in  the  doing  of  it ;  in  self- 
reliance,  initiation,  sound  judgment,  and 
the  actual  practice  of  responsibility  in 
activities  valuable  for  their  own  sake. 
The  outside  jobs  are  of  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  kind,  from  farming  to  steno¬ 
graphy,  from  common  labor  in  a  foundry 
to  translating  advertising  matter  from 
English  into  Chinese.  Several  students 
here  organized  and  operated  business  en¬ 
terprises  of  their  own.” 

Here  is  a  modern  ideal  of  education 
that  is  full,  sane  and  complete,  and  this 
account  of  the  principles  and  methods  at 
Antioch  is  under  the  magazine  title  “Edu¬ 
cation  by  Book  and  Life.”  The  result  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  would  be  the 
taking  of  life  out  of  the  education  of 
American  children.  Is  not  this  alone, 
sufficient  argument  against  it?  While 
the  other  reasons  for  opposing  it  (po¬ 
litical  and  economic)  are  equally  com¬ 
pelling  !  E.  F.  DICKINSON. 


Making  Apple  Honey 

Use  sweet  apples.  Do  not  peel  but 
cut  in  slices  right  through  the  core  about 
one-eighth  inch  thick  taking  out  any  bad 
or  wormy  parts.  Put  pared  apples  in 
kettle  with  enough  water  to  cover  them 
and  cook  until  just  done;  hang  in  cloth 
bags  to  drip. 

Then  boil  the  juice  to  syrup,  so  thick 
that  as  much  as  three  tablespoonsful  can 
be  taken  out  on  one  tablespoon  by  wind¬ 
ing.  This  is  apple  honey  and  one  of  the 
finest  spreads  made.  w.  f.  s. 


Sweet  Apple  Conserve 

To  two  quarts  of  sweet  apples  after 
they  are  cut  in  dice  with  skins  left  on, 
add  _  one-third  of  a  package  of  seedless 
raisins,  three  oranges  cut  in  small  pieces, 
the  peel  of  one  cut  small,  *4  lb.  of  wal¬ 
nut  meats  cut  in  quarters,  four  cups  of 
sugar  and  water  enough  to  cook.  After 
it  begins  to  boil  remove  to  back  of  stove 
and  cook  slowly  until  thick.  Bottle  and 
seal  with  paraffin.  mks.  l.  j.  f. 
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C  Worth  of  Fuel 
In  a  Sturdy 

McCormlck-Deering 

Engine 

Will  Do  Any  of  These  Jobs 


s 


Separate  4000  pounds  of  milk 

Pump  3000  gallons  of  water 

Shell  25  bushels  of  corn 

Grind  6  bushels  of  feed 

Cut  1  ton  of  ensilage 

Press  15  gallons  of  cider 

Grind  2  bushels  of  corn  meal 

Saw  1  cord  of  wood 

Churn  200  pounds  of  butter 

Bale  */2  ton  of  hay 

Clean  30  bushels  of  seed  wheat 

Grind  25  gallons  of  cane  juice 

Light  up  the  farm  for  2  hours 

Do  a  family’s  weekly  washing 

Grind  the  mower  knives  for  a  season 
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A  Tireless  Hired  Man 


Removable 

Cylinder 

Sleeves 


Enclosed 

Crank 

Case 


iy2,  3,  6,  10  h.  p. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


CANVAS  C0VERS'«--.‘s™.“- 

■w  tors,  etc.  All  sizes  and 

shapes.  Best  quality  and  lowest  prices.  Write  for  cata  log. 

BOWMAN.  DURHAM.  ROBBINS.  26  Front  St..  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

EASY  NOW  TO  SAW  LOGS 
AHD  FELL  TREES 

WITTE  Log-Saw  Does  the  Work  of 
10  Men  at  1/  20  the  Cost — 

Saws  25  Cords  a  Day 


A  log  saw  that  will  burn  any  fuel  and 
deliver  the  surplus  power  so  necessary  to 
fast  sawing  is  sure  to  show  every  owner 
an  extra  profit  of  over  $1,000  a  year. 

Such  an  outfit  is  the  Witte  Log-Saw 
which  has  met  such  sensational  success. 
The  WICO  Magneto  equipped  Witte  is 
known  as  the  standard  of  power  saws — 
fast  cutting,  with  a  natural  “arm-swing” 
and  free  from  the  usual  log-saw  troubles. 
It  burns  kerosene,  gasoline  or  distillate 
so  economically  that  a  full  day’s  work 
costs  only  twenty-two  cents. 


As  Low  as  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend¬ 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 


SAW 


lath,  posts, 

'  ed.  Lowest 


etc. 


Wm.  Middlestadt  reports  that  the  Witte  has 
replaced  forty  men  using  buck-saws.  Hundreds 
or  users  saw  as  much  as  twenty-five  cords  a  day. 

Mr.  Witte  says  that  the  average  user  of  a 
Witte  Log  and  Tree  saw  can  make  easily  $50 
a  day  with  the  outfit  and  so  confident  is  he 
that  he  offers  to  send  the  complete  combina¬ 
tion  log  and  tree  saw  on  ninety  days’  free  trial 
to  anyone  who  will  write  tio  him.  The  prices 
are  lowest  in  history  and  under  the  method  of 
easy  payments  spread  over  a  year  only  a  few 
dollars  down  puts  the  Witte  to  work  'for  you. 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  more  money 
sawing  wood  and  clearing  your  place  at  small 
cost,  write  Mr.  Witte  today  for  full  details  of 
this  remarkable  offer.  You  are  under  no  obli¬ 
gation  by  writing. 

THE  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6893  Witte  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

6893  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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■  SawB  firewood,  lumber, 

I  Ripping  table  can  be  attached 
I  priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  Btylea 

■  and  sizes  at  money -saving  prices.  Made  of 

.  _  ,  best  materials.  $10,000.00 

■Guaranteed bond  backs  our  guar- 
W*_  m\  Jr\  antee!  Write  today  for 

FREE  CATALOG  showing 
nall  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fen  ce.  Ford  &  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  th<* 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 
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Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 

Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
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Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
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Through  the  Looking  Glass 
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“THE  CATARYZER” 

Part  I 

The  chemists  have  developed  a  curious 
principle  in  the  chemical  relations  of  va¬ 
rious  substances.  It  is  known  as  ca¬ 
talysis,  which,  I  suppose,  might  be  called 
action  by  contact.  I  am  well  aware  that 
when  I  get  off  into  chemistry  I  am  over 
my  head,  and  should  quickly  ‘‘swim  out.” 
But,  as  I  understand  it,  certain  sub¬ 
stances  have  the  power,  by  simply  being 
mixed  with  others,  to  cause  these  other 
substances  in  the  mixture  to  act  chem¬ 
ically  upon  one  another.  The  substance 
which  causes  this  action  is  called  a 
“catalyzer,”  and  is  not  itself  always 
changed  by  the  action  which  it  causes. 
The  chemists  do  not  seem  able  to  explain 
why  this  action  occurs,  and  it  is  not  for 
me  to  step  in  where  chemists  fear  to 
tread.  It  seems  remarkable,  however, 
that  by  merely  putting  iron  or  sulphur  or 
some  other  substance  into  a  mixture  we 
get  a  reaction  which  would  not  occur 
otherwise.  And  then  we  can  take  out  the 
“catalyzer”  which  goes  through  the  re¬ 
action  as  safely  as  if  it  had  the  nine  lives 
of  a  cat. 

*  *  *  tj: 

I  think  this  theory  will  be  developed 
more  and  more  as  time  goes  on  and  that 
it  will  lead  to  some  remarkable  things  in 
the  chemistry  of  common  life,  but  I  am 
more  interested  in  its  application  to  hu¬ 
man  and  animal  life.  For  there  evidently 
are  living  catalyzers — with  flesh  and 
blood  and  such  influences  as  life  may  give. 
They  may  come  into  a  family  or  into  a 
community  and  greatly  change  the  social 
relations  of  people.  I  have  seen  our  big 
horse  Broker  and  the  old  black  cow 
Diana  evidently  quarreling  and  calling 
each  other  evil  names  in  the  silent  lan¬ 
guage  of  brutes— not  at  all  unlike  some 
humans  I  have  known.  If  they  could 
break  their  halters  and  get  at  each  other 
there  would  surely  be  a  case  of  horn 
against  hoof.  Right  in  the  heat  of  this 
family  quarrel  old  Bruce,  the  solemn 
Airedale  dog,  will  walk  into  the  barn  and 
sit  on  the  floor,  looking  at  the  scolders.  I 
do  not  know  what  he  says  in  this  curious 
language  of  silence,  but  it  is  evident  that 
Broker  and  Diana  are  willing  to  postpone 
their  argument.  1  cannot  say  that  either 
one  of  them  will  push  part  qf  their  por¬ 
tion  of  hay  or  grain  over  to  the  other,  but 
there  is  a  better  feeling,  and  it  is  clear 
that  Bruce  has  played  the  part  of  cat¬ 
alyzer.  He  has  exerted  a  great  influence 
upon  the  social  life  of  the  barn,  and  is 
none  the  worst  for  it.  And  do  you  not 
know  cases  where  some  relative  or  friend 
has  come  to  live  in  a  household  and 
through  some  influence  pf  personal  cataly¬ 
sis  upset  the  family  proceedings?  I  see 
that  a  number  of  women  in  New  Jersey 
have  organized  a  Society  of  Mothers-in- 
Law  in  order  to  kill  off  the  old  joke  about 
in-law  parents  being  destructive  cataly¬ 
zers.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  in 
many  cases  some  dependent  relative 
dropped  into  a  family  of  fixed  habits  may 
raise  prejudice  or  ill  feeling  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point.  In  some  other  cases  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  such  a  catalyzer  may  reduce 
(lie  temperature  and  friction  and  change 
hatred  and  suspicion  into  happiness :  I 
worked  for  a  farmer  once  who  told  me 
that  all  his  wife's  relations  were  “pizen” 
to  him,  except  one — and  that  one  seemed 
to  be  his  wife’s  younger  sister,  a  very  fine- 
appearing  girl ! 

i|e  *  *  ❖  * 

Now  the  following  incidents  regarding 
a  human  catalyzer  were  given  me  by  my 
old  friend  Billy  Harris.  He  is  the  Hon. 
William  Harris,  Esq.,  now — a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  figure  in  business  and  politics — 
but  in  the  days  when  these  things  hap¬ 
pened  he  was  a  hired  man  on  a  Western 
farm.  Billy  was  working  through  college 
and  at  times  he  had  to  drop  out  and  earn 
a  few  dollars  teaching  or  doing  any  sort 
of  work  that  turned  up.  Billy  worked  for 
a  farmer  just  under  middle  age,  a  pros¬ 
perous  man  who  had  worked  up  from 
nothing  to  the  ownership  of  a  good  farm. 
True,  his  wife  brought  him  a  little  money, 
but  John  Hall  was  a  good  farmer  and  a 
well-meaning  man.  But  John  and  Helen, 
his  wife,  did  not  hitch  somehow.  They 
were  just  at  that  point  before  the  “sec¬ 
ond  blooming”  when  many  married  people 
are  disappointed  and  love  takes  of  its 
eye  bandages  and  can  only  see- the  defects 
of  character  as  through  a  microscope.  I 
suppose  most  married  people  go  through 
that  period  of  readjustment,  unable  to 
find  the  true  joy  and  blessing  of  life 
through  lack  of  some  catalyzer  which  may 
start  the  needed  action.  You  see  there 
never  had  been  any  children,  and  both 
John  and  Helen  were  beginning  to  think 
vaguely  of  the  years  ahead  of  them.  They 
had  this  great  empty  house,  this  beautiful 
farm  and  this  money  ahead.  It  was 
coming  to  the  point  when  the  minister’s 
text.  “Whose  shall  these  things  be?” 
stared  at  them  when  after  some  quarrel 
they  sat  silently  before  the  fire  at  night, 
each  thinking  how  much  happier  their 
lives  might  have  been  had  they  only  made 
a  different  selection  in  youth.  It  is  piti¬ 
fully  tragic  sometimes  to  see  such  lonely 
and  disappointed  people  sit  together  in 
some  silent  house,  thinking  of  what  might 
have  been,  and  watching  the  throng  of 
well-remembered  faces  which  somehow 


seem  to  crowd  in  around  them.  Jimmy 
and  Harry,  Tom  and  Dick,  Rose  and 
Mary,  Alice  and  Ella — they  all  come — 
radiant  with  youth  and  bloom,  back  from 
the  glorious  old  days  of  childhood — and 
such  people  as  John  and  Helen  sit  there 
in  the  shadow  trying  to  imagine  how 
much  happier  life  would  have  been  if 
they  had  only  chosen  one  of  this  glorious 
throng  as  a  life  companion.  You  and  I 
know,  of  course,  that  all  this  is  a  form 
of  wicked  nonsense,  when  two  people  side 
by  side  have  gone  through  the  heat  and 
burden  of  long  hard  years  and  won  their 
home  together,  but  do  we  not  all  know 
how  prone  the  human  heart  is  to  forget 
the  true  real  and  go  chasing  out  after  the 
impossible  unreal — off  on  a  voyage  which 
will  finally  bring  us  upon  the  rocks.  Yrou 
see  that  John  and  Helen  all  through  their 
early  struggles  had  felt  a  common  im¬ 
pulse  to  work  and  save  and  make  a  home. 
That  common  desire  brought  them  to¬ 
gether.  Now  they  had  acquired  all  that 
lies  within  the  early  ambition  of  plain, 
working  farmers ;  that  is,  home,  compe¬ 
tence  and  financial  security.  With  that 
assurance  the  desire  to  work  and  save 
and  scrimp  for  the  mere  sake  of  accu¬ 
mulating  property  had  passed  out  of 
Helen’s  heart.  She  wanted  to  live — a 
broader  and  finer  life — and  she  felt  that 
to  go  on  as  they  had  done,  simply  scrap¬ 
ing  more  and  more  money  together,  was 
like  the  man  in  the  parable  who  hid  his 
talents  in  the  earth.  John  could  not  see  it 
that  way.  He  wanted  to  work  on  as  they 
had  done,  saving  every  penny.  Once  his 
ambition  was  to  own  a  good  farm.  Far 
back  in  the  hired  man  days  he  had  told 
himself  that  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  for 
a  farm  he  would  be  satisfied.  But  you 
see. there  was  no  catalyzer  in  his  family 
to  start  the  best  reaction  that  was  in  him, 
and  now  that  he  had  his  early  wish  he 
had  a  new  ambition,  which  was  to  be  the 
richest  farmer  in  town  or  county. 

$  j}:  :Jc  jjc 

That  is  really  what  had  separated  these 
good  people.  Helen  said  John  was  as 
stingy  as  a  woodchuck,  and  he  came  back 
by  calling  her  a  disorderly  spendthrift. 
Billy  Harris  told  me  that  some  of  the 
things  they  said  to  each  other  represented 
criminal  libel. 

“I  thought  I  was  marrying  a  man ,  but 
the  scales  have  fallen  from  my  eyes  and  I 
find  myself  tied  to  a  rusty  penny.” 

“I  did  the  poorest  job  of  my  life  when 
I  proposed  to  you.  I  tried  to  get  out  of 
it,  but  who  could  ever  get  away  from  a 
bear  trap?” 

“You  are  no  gentleman  to  say  such  a 
thing.” 

“You  never  were  a  lady,  and  the  same 
applies  to  all  your  relatives.” 

“You  are  a  mean,  contemptible  miser.” 

“And  you  throw  away  my  substance 
with  a  spoon  faster  than  I  can  earn  it 
with  a  shovel !” 

When  people  get  to  talking  that  way 
the  bloom  has  been  pretty  well  rubbed 
away  from  married  life  and  it  is  hard  to 
put  it  back  by  any  ordinary  means.  Billy 
Harris  tried  to  act  as  a  catalyzer,  but 
without  great  success.  They  used  him  as 
a  sort  of  shock  absorber.  John  would 
talk  to  Billy  while  they  worked  at  husk¬ 
ing  or  digging  potatoes. 

“My  wife’s  name  is  Helen.  I  used  to 
call  her  Nellie  in  the  old  days.  I  used  to 
think  it  would  be  heaven  to  live  with  her, 
and  it  was,  for  a  spell,  but  now — well, 
cut  out  the  last  syllable  of  her  name  and 
you’ve  got  it.  And  I  don’t  rightly  know 
how  it  has  all  changed.  She  has  a  lot  of 
good  points  but  the  worst  point  is  on  her 
tongue.” 

“But  perhaps  if  you  gave  in  a  little 
she  might  be  easier,”  Billy  would  say 
diplomatically. 

“Who?  Me?  Give  in  when  she’s  all 
wrong?  Didn’t  I  pay  her  back  all  the 
money  she  brought  me,  and  hasn’t  she 
spent  it  all  for  fool  notions,  like  wall¬ 
paper,  furniture,  pictures  and  that  con- 
sarned  *  talking  machine?  What’s  she 
want  of  that,  anyway?” 

There  was  no  use  for  Billy  to  try  to 
tell  John  that  these  things  simply  repre¬ 
sented  the  love  of  beauty  and  color  and 
music  that  had  been  put  in  Helen’s  soul 
by  a  power  too  strong  for  John  to  pull 
them  out  by  any  economy  talk.  Who 
could  make  John  understand  that  when 
he  tried  to  destroy  the  craving  for  beauty 
and  music  in  his  wife’s  soul  he  was  com¬ 
mitting  a  worse  crime  than  if  he  had 
struck  her? 

And  after  supper,  while  John  read  his 
paper  in  the  front  room,  Billy  would  help 
Helen  with  the  supper  dishes.  She  de¬ 
spised  dishwashing  and  always  started 
her  talking  machine  while  this  hateful  job 
was  on.  The  dishwater  seemed  like 
some  perfumed  bath  for  her  hands  while 
the  needle  was  spinning  through  some 
record  of  grand  opera  or  some  plaintive 
old  song.  And  she  would  talk  to  Billy : 

“Some  men  are  so  close  they  will  sell 
their  soul  for  a  cent.  We  have  worked 
hard.  We  can’t  take  property  with  us 
when  we  go.  Why  shouldn’t  we  spend 
part  of  it  as  we  go  on?” 

Billy  would  try  to  tell  her  how  hard 
John  had  worked  and  planned  in  order  to 
make  her  comfortable,  but  she  would 
have  little  of  it. 

“I’m  comfortable  enough  in  material 
(Continued  on  Page  1363) 


Build  Your  Own  Radio  Set 

The  Haynes  DX  Circuit 

“1,000  Miles  for  $15” 


A  receiver  of  such  great  selectivity  that  one  tube  does  the  work  of 
three  or  more  in  extreme  long  distance  work. 

Simplicity  that  makes  the  construction  of  this  circuit  child’s  play  and 
puts  its  cost  within  the  reach  of  every  man’s  pocketbook. 

Efficiency  that  brings  in  Atlanta,  Davenport,  Havana,  Chicago  and  even 
Los  Angeles  better  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 

You  can  purchase  parts  for  the  famous  Haynes  DX  Circuit  without  risk. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back  without  question 
or  dispute  of  any  kind. 

Complete  Parts,  $15.00 

including  Haynes  condenser,  bank  wound  vario-coupler,  socket,  rheo¬ 
stat,  complete  inductance  switch,  dials,  binding  posts,  hard  rubber 
panel  already  drilled,  solder,  bus-bar,  copper  lugs,  fixed  condensers  and 
all  miscellaneous  material.  Tube,  phones  and  batteries  are  accessories 
and  not  included. 

Send  for  Free  Literature 

Send  a  2c.  stamp  to  cover  mailing  charges  for  reprints  from  well  known 
radio  magazines,  telling  all  about  the  Haynes  Circuit,  what  it  will  do, 
how  to  build  it  and  how  to  operate  it. 

Write  to  Our  Nearest  Store 

HAYNES-GRIFF1N  RADIO  SERVICE,  Inc. 

145  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  111  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 


GRIf 


JryifEREE 
for  10  Days/ 

We  will  send  you  a  complete 
Regina  One-Man  Cross-Cut  Saw 
Machine  ready  to  use  on  a  10  days’ 
free  trial.  You  agree  to  give  it  a 
thorough  and  fair  trial  and  if  it  does 
not  live  up  to  all  our  claims,  send  it 
back  without  one  cent  cost  to  you. 

If  you  keep  it,  send  us  $15.00  in 
full  payment. 

“YOU  NEVER  SAW  A  SAW  SAW 
LIKE  THIS  SAW  SAWS” 

One  Man  Does  the  Work  of  Two  With 
This  Machine. 

Does  More  Work  With  Less  Labor  and 
Saves  Time  and  Money. 

Folds  Up,  Convenient  and  Easy  to 
Carry.  Weighs  Less  Than  10  Pounds. 
Saws  Trees  Down,  Saws  Trees  Up. 

Fastest  Saw  for  Cord  Wood. 

Tested  and  Approved  by  the  Forestry 
Service  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  After  Thorough 
Demonstration. 


Use  It,  You  Will  Like  It. 


THE  REGINA  CORPORATION, 
Dep’t  K  Rahway,  N.  J. 


ONLY  25c  NOW 

Satisfaction,  or  Money  Back 


Cooks  Everything,  Quick 

Stove  &  Outfit 

We  don’t  hesitate  to  guarantee  satisfaction 
because  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
our  little  stoves  in  daily  use — ask  your  neighbors. 

Cooks  regular  meals,  can  be  taken  anywhere 
(unlike  the  kitchen  range).  Like  the  range,  it 
boils,  broils,  fries.  Handy  ail  through  home  or 
office— sick  room,  nursery,  bedroom.  Hundreds 
of  uses.  Heat  soup,  milk,  water  for  shaving, 
curling  or  flat  irons. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  Send  this  Ad.  and 
25c  to  Sterno  Corp.,  9  E.  37th  St.,  New  York 
City,  Dept.  220.  We  will  send,  prepaid,  stove, 
can  of  Sterno  and  extinguisher.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  now  while 
special  offer  lasts. 

Sterno 

Canned  Heat 

**Get  a  Portable  Kitchenette ** 


AUTO  ROBES 

fringed  at  both  ends,  70x84  inside  fringe, 
$10.00  each.  Also  yarns,  bed  blankets, 
sweaters,  shirts,  pants,  sport  and  lumber¬ 
men’s  stockings,  heavy  mackinaw  shirts 
with  double  back  and  front  for  hunters, 
fishermen  and  lumbermen,  wool  and 
worsted  suitings  by  yard  or  tailor-made. 
All  goods  virgin  wool,  from  producer  to 
you.  Samples  and  catalogue.  Dept.  A. 

MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Augusta,  Maine 


r£:Hehd  coffee 


A  3-Blend  Type  of  Coffee.  Retailed  at  50c  per  «a 
lb.  Sent  Post  paid  within  300  miles.  3  lbs.  *  *  V 
5  lbs.,  $1.95.  Send  5c  for  sample.  Agents  wanted. 

FRANK  SMITH  &  CO.  Saugrertles.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
•  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Parker  Lichty’s  Hobby 


Is  Farm  Power 

His  experience  of  interest 
to  every  farmer 


Parker  Lichty  lives 
near  Carlisle,  Pa.  He 
has  been  a  power 
farmer  for  years  and 
has  had  several 
types  of  engines  on 
his  farm.  For  the 
past  three  years  he 
has  used  an  Edwards. 
He  has  put  it  to 
every  conceivable 
test,  "so  he  knows 
what  it  will  do  un¬ 
der  actual  working 
conditions.  And  this 
is  what  he  has  to  say  about  it. 

“With  the  Edwards  I  can  change  power  as  I 
change  jobs,  and  two  men  can  easily  carry  it  to 
any  place  I  want  to  use  it. 

“It  is  easy  to  operate  and  very  powerful.  A  30- 
iuch  saw  doesn’t  faze  my  Edwards  and  it  was 
equal  to  a  steam  engine  when  hitched  to  a  4- 
hole  corn  sheller. 

“I  run  our  washing  machine,  pump  water,  run 
the  emery  wheel  and  sheaf  elevator.  It  operates 
a  Peerless  chopper,  8-inch  burr  wide  open,  for 
chopping  oats  and  corn. 

“The  Edwards  is  one  of  the  greatest  farm  en¬ 
gines  on  the  market.  It  surely  takes  the  jdace 
of  four  or  five  engines  on  our  farm.” 

Lichty’s  experience  is  similar  to  thousands  of 
satisfied  farmers  who  have  used  an  Edwards 
F'arm  Engine  during  the  past  eight  years.  We 
want  to  tell  you  how  this  one  engine  Will  fill 
your  silo,  run  your  washing  machine,  or  prac¬ 
tically  every  power  job  on  your  farm — how  it 
starts  without  cranking — how  it  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  give  anywhere  from  l'/a  to  0  H.P. — 
how  it  saves  fuel — how  it  is  never  fastened 
down,  does  not  vibrate,  is  light  enough  to  be 
moved  easily,  yet  is  rugged  and  durable.  So  do 
this  now.  Send  us  your  name  and  address.  You 
risk  nothing,  and  without  cost  or  obligation  we 
will  send  all  of  the  facts  about  this  remarkable 
engine  and  our  FREE  trial  offer.  Write  today. 

The  Edwards  Motor  Co. 

912  Main  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 


There’*  No 
Other  Engine 
Like  the 
EDWARDS 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE  ; 


Send  now  for 

price  lists,  tags,  *  Ja  JIijUj 


Get  to  know  the  house  that  pays  the  highest 
prices  for  your  pelts  and  guarantees  you  an 
honest  grading.  We  have  a  large  outlet  and  can 
use  all  the  furs  you  can  ship  in.  No  commission 
charges.  Prompt  returns. 

A.  S.  EDELMAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  B,  333  Seventh  Avenue  New  York 

SAVE  HALF 


Your  Paint  Bills' 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVFRy  offer 


From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  fBOOK  —  FREifi 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU-  with  Sample  Cards 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — EBtab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


U.S.  ARMY  "shoe" 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


:  gi 

you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications 
Made  on  the  Munson  last, 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather' 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pay, 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 


Money  back 
sot  pleased 


if 


Sizes 
to  12 


5'A 


YOU  SAVE  $2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A 


829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  Last  Night  of  Summer 

Last  night  the  buds  of  Summer  closed. 
It  was  a  gala  night ;  starry,  crystal  clear 
in  the  moonlight.  The  lily  pads  in  the 
pool  lay  quiet  in  their  sparkling  back- 
gi’ound  unstirred  by  the  splashing  of 
leaping  frogs  when  footfalls  approached. 
The  universe  was  concentrating  on  creat¬ 
ing  Autumn,  and  Nature  was  wrapped 
in  divine  silence  awaiting  her  frosty  mes¬ 
senger.  Leaves  that  were  green  shall  be 
golden,  vermilion,  faint  yellow.  The  bit¬ 
tersweet  berries  shall  be  orange  and  burst 
their  shells.  Apple  trees  shall  lose  their 
glory  of  ripened  fruit ;  the  bright-cheeked 
peaches  shall  soften  and  drop,  hidden  in 
the  grass.  The  hard  green  quinces  shall 
turn  fuzzy  and  yellow  and  follow  them. 
Let  all  the  Summer  decorations  pass ! 
And  even  the  Gladioli  must  bow  their 
lovely  heads  before  this  edict ;  even  the 
asters  must  droop  and  crumple  on  their 
stalks.  Autumn  is  in  a  different  pattern. 

All  day  long  I  have  been  making  red 
catsup  out  of  a  mixture  of  colors.  The 
recipe  runs,  30  red  tomatoes,  12  white 
pink-cheeked  apples,  10  white  onions,  one 
red  pepper,  two  cups  of  shining  white 
sugar,  five  tablespoons  of  dull  white  salt. 
There  are  two  teaspoons  of  homely  brown 
cinnamon,  a  teaspoon  of  smutty  dark 
cloves,  but  those  are  tied  up  in  a  little 
cheesecloth  bag  and  do  not  appear  “as 
are”  in  the  ensemble.  I  do  not  peel  the 
tomatoes  or  apples — just  the  onions.  1 
simply  slice  them  all  and  pour  a  quart  of 
vinegar  on  them.  Cooking  for  the  initial 
two  hours,  they  are  a  composite  picture 
of  Fall  colors,  framed  in  blue  enamel. 
But  in  the  hour’s  cooking  which  comes 
nfter  the  pulp  has  been  pressed  out 
against  the  sieve,  they  are  blended  to¬ 
gether  in  solid  red.  Now  that  the  tall 
red  bottles  of  catsup  each  in  its  white 
wax  cap,  stand  on  the  cellar  shelf  in  a 
long  row,  I  am  still  seeing  catsup  in 
terms  of  that  which  it  was  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  brightens  up  the  gloom  of  the 
cellar. 

Since  his  sisters  are  away  at  school  all 
the  day,  Marcus  has  become  a  rover,  a 
20-months-old  adventurer.  Pete  did  not 
die  under  the  wheels  of  that  car,  and  now 
he  is  a  very  lonely  dog,  limping  about  on 
three  legs  while  the  fourth  oue  heals.  But 
he  can  travel  well  enough  to  accompany 
little  Mark  on  these  trips  of  exploration 
lie  likes  to  make  so  well.  So  off  they  go 
across  the  lots,  up  the  road  or  down  the 
road,  the  dog  leading,  trotting  ahead,  his 
tail  held  aloft  like  a  banner,  his  head  up 
proudly,  as  if  he  were  escorting  a  little 
prince.  Marcus  follows  closely,  his  fa¬ 
vorite  stick  held  like  a  staff  in  his  hand. 
A  rare  pair  of  adventurers  they  are.  And 
many  an  anxious  moment  the  family  has 
answering  the  question,  “Where  has  Mark- 
gone?”  The  first  move  is  to  whistle  for 
Pete,  following  up  his  trail  when  he  ap¬ 
pears.  The  last  resort  is  to  go  to  the 
highest  window  in  the  house  and  look  for 
a  moving  white  spot  that  might  he  white 
hair  with  the  sun  shining  on  it.  On  one 
of  these  hunts  Marcus  was  sitting  under 
the  corn  house,  so  now  the  rule  is  to  look 
for  Pete  first.  I  sometimes  think  that 
Mark  would  be  willing  to  travel  to  the 
end  of  the  earth  in  the  wake  of  Pete’s 
flying  tail. 

The  little  red-headed  one  has  come 
home  from  school  and  is  shoving  her  first 
reader  up  under  my  arms  to  show  me  how 
far  she  went  today.  “I  had  good  luck  to¬ 
day,  mother,”  she  says ;  “got  over  two 
pages.”  Mother  has  an  inkling  of  why 
she  got  so  far,  having  officiated  at  some 
special  studying  the  night  and  morning 
before.  VVe  have  been  remiss  in  not 
teaching  the  child  the  small  letters  first. 
Capital  letters,  from  which  she  was 
taught  the  alphabet  here  at  home,  only 
appear  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  so 
the  small  letters  were  strange  and  contra¬ 
dictory.  For  instance,  “fl,”  as  it  is 
joined  in  the  reading  book,  seemed  like 
capital  “D.”  She  confuses  “b”  with  “d,” 
and  “h”  with  “n,”  and  “e”  with  “c.” 
How  much  we  might  have  spared  her  by 
teaching  the  small  letters  first!  I  feel 
ashamed  to  think  how  stupid  we  were. 
She  has  a  quick  mind,  and  I  had  expected 
that  after  a  month  or  so  of  adjustment  to 
the  ways  of  school  she  could  skip  the  first 
grade  and  enter  the  second.  This  matter 
of  unlearning  what  she  has  learned  will 
be  more  difficult  than  it  may  seem.  And 
yet  I  am  convinced  that  she  is  a  born 
student  by  the  very  tenacity  with  which 
she  clings  to  those  first  impressions ! 

Crows. are  holding  a  clamorous  conven¬ 
tion  over  the  various  cornfields  where 
corn  is  being  set  up,  taking  notes  perhaps 
for  future  use.  I  think  the  corn  in  this 
locality  was  pretty  well  matured.  But 
the  six-ear  corn,  though  it  grew  some  11 
ft.  tall,  did  not  have  a  chance  to  de¬ 
velop  six  ears.  It  would  naturally  not 
be  possible  for  corn,  native  in  Florida,  to 
mature  in  the  North.  Our  cold  New 
York  climate  retards  growth  at  least  one-" 
third,  and  added  to  that  we  have  a  short¬ 
er  growing  season.  The  peanuts  sent  us 
by  Uncle  Ilam  from  North  Carolina  have 
seemed  to  manage  better,  and  are  ready 
for  pulling. 

Daddy  has  been  digging  a  field  of 
potatoes  that  ran  200  bushels  to  the 
acre.  In  this  locality  the  government 
crop  estimate  seems  to  coincide  with  our 
own  idea  of  conditions.  Potatoes  can  be 
bought  for  50  cents  a  bushel  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  and  of  course  will  go  even  lower. 
Cabbage  is  at  $4.  Ah,  if  we  could  only 
take  down  a  record  of  our  sensations  this 
Fall  and  produce  it  at  Spring  planting  ! 

(Continued  on  Page  1363) 


"  R>r  Better  Heating” 

NDES  FURNACE 


The  Andes  3-Pipe  Warm  Air  Furnace  is 
so  constructed  that  ash  dust  is  carried 
up  the  chimney.  This  keeps  the  house 
clean  at  all  times.  This  is  only  one  of 
its  many  exclusive  advantages. 

Stove,  Range  or  Furnace  Catalogs  on  Request 

Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  since  1868  of  the  famous  Andes  line  of  Coal,  Gas 
and  Combination  Ranges  and  1-Pipe,  3-Pipe  and  Pipe  Furnaces. 


DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG. 

329  SO.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


CTHE  only 
pruner 

made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


A  Wise  Old  Trapper 

In  the  state  of  Ohio  there  lived  a  bunch  of 
boys  who  had  this  trapping  business  down  to 
a  science.  They  each  sent  for  separate  price 
lists  every  year  and  then  sent  all  their  furs 
to  the  house  giving  the  best  quotations.  After 
five  years  they  decided  they  weren’t  so  dread¬ 
fully  wise  because  they  didn’t  have  enough 
profits  to  make  their  efforts  worth  while. 
One  day  they  met.  Tom  McMillan  driving  a  new  car 
to  town,  Tom  paid  he  made  the  price  of  his  swell 
outfit  shipping  pelts.  He  told  how  he  got  wise  to 
those  funny  priceB  and  found  it  was  better  to  deal 
with  Chas.  Porter  because  he  always  knew  in  advance 
just  what  he  was  sure  of  getting.  He  Buid  that  Porter 
never  offered  */>  for  a  *8  pelt  but  he  always  paid  the  S3 
which  he  promised  and  sometimes  a  little  better.  Chas. 
Porter  now  has  five  wise  trappers  in  that  section 
instead  of  one. 

Don’t  Take  a  FI  I  DC 

Chance  With  Your  T  UnO 

Send  us  your  name  Your  furs  mean  real  dollars  to 
and  address.  Get  you.  Whyselltherntosomefellow 
our  Price  Bulle-  who  offers  you  $1.25  when  you 
tins ,  Shipping  know  blame  well  you  are  lucky 
Tags  and  full  par -  to  get  fifty  cents.  Ask  the  wise 
tioular8.  Doit  right  trapper  who  knows.  Once  a  Chas. 
now.  This  means  Portershipperand  you  will  always 
real  dollars  to  you,  be  one.  You  know  in  advance  that 
sodonyt  put  it  off .  we  give  u  square  deal  and  every 
Wrtte  today.  shipment  brings  sure  money. 

CHARLES  S.  PORTER,  INC. 

125  West  27th  Street  New  York 


NONtYS/VINC 
CATALOG  SENT.. 

FREE 


TIMES  SQUARE  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO 

==>BROAOWAV<jf56th  31  New  York 


.  INC. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  *14".  says  L.  M.  Bos 
well,  Jamestown, N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save 

We  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BESTWAY  for  Cleaning  Them 

THE  BESTWAY  HFG.  CO.  Aberdeen.  Maryland 


|  JUST  TREATMENT1 

I 
I 


that’s  all  you  want.  It’s  not  the  lists  with  high 
prices  but  the  checks  that  count.  Our  checks  have 
satisfied  thousands  in  the  last  14  years.  As  soon 
as  you’re  ready  to  ship  fix  up  a  sample  bundle 
for  us;  the  check  you'll  set  In  return  will  make  you  a 
regular  Warenoff  shipper.  You  may  putori  your  own  valua¬ 
tion;  if  we  can't  pay  aa  much  or  more  we  return  your  furs 
at  our  expense.  If  you  are  just  looking  for  highest 
quotations  and  wind-bag  promises  that  you  know  can’t  be 
kept,  then  we  are  not  the  kind  of  fur  house  you're  looking 
for.  But  if  you  want  a  square  deal  and  get  paid  up  to  the 
last  cent  your  furs  are  worth,  then  write  today  for  our 
FREE  price  list,  weekly  market  reports,  shipping  tags  and 
Instructions.  Your  name  on  a  postal  card  will  do. 


ol  Warenoff  a  Co.,inc 


W.  25TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  | 


TRAPPERS 


Money  counts.  Better  prices— bet- 
ter  grading— reliable  quotations 
means  more  money.  We  need  your 

- - — — ■  Furs— You  need  us.  Free  bait.  Price 

lists,  tags,  etc  O.  FERRIS  *  CO  ,  0«pl.  II.  Chatham.  N.Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown- 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales- 
Guliyer’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Wett  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

T.i  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  )H‘ raon.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
l-i  | laid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 


the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


esponsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
lotice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 


WI0  need  more  good  rural  plays  for  Grange  and 
other  country  entertainments.  There  is 
10  reason  why  the  drama  should  not  be  used  in  the 
effort  now  being  made  to  present  the  farmer’s  side 
ol  the  great  industrial  question,  and  bis  general  at¬ 
titude  toward  society.  Such  plays  should  be  short, 
with  a  simple  plot,  and  easily  and  naturally  acted. 
East  year  at  the  farmers’  meeting  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  a  short  one-act  play  entitled 
“City  Rubes,”  was  given.  It  was  voted  a  great  suc- 
<  ess.  and  may  well  be  repeated  at  many  country  en¬ 
tertainments.  The  play  was  written  by  Henry  Bailey 
Stevens,  and  gives  a  very  laughable  account  of  the 
iridiculous  performance  of  two  city  people  who 
thought  it  easy  to  serve  as  hired  man.  This  play 
will  give  a  half  hour  of  great  fun  and  underneath 
the  fun  is  a  good  lesson.  This  play  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Extension  Office  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Durham.  The  price  is  25  cents. 

5k 

Do  you  suppose  any  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  how 
New  England  rum  is  made?  If  so  I  would  like  to  have 
details.  J.  M.  h. 


WE  have  no  doubt  some  of  our  people  can  tell 
how  to  make  rum.  Perhaps  more  of  them 
can  tell  how  it  affects  the  human  system.  The  liquor 
is  distilled  from  fermented  molasses  or  sugar,  but 
under  the  Volstead  law  it  is  not  permitted  to  give 
information  about  making  any  intoxicating  beverage. 
In  the  early  history  of  New  England,  rum-making 
played  a  large  part  in  the  business  of  that  section. 
Yriginia  had  a  profitable  export  crop  in  tobacco,  and 
ether  parts  of  the  country  exported  wheat,  indigo, 
rice  and  other  agricultural  products.  The  New 
England  States  had  no  special  farm  product  for  ex¬ 
port.  and  so  the  following  business  was  developed. 
Ships  loaded  with  salt  fish,  cornmeal  and  butter 
would  sail  to  the  West  Indies,  and  there  exchange 
their  cargoes  for  sugar  and  molasses.  These  were 
brought  home  and  distilled  into  rum,  and  this  was 
used  in  trading  with  the  Indians  for  furs.  These 
furs  were  a  cash  product  in  Europe,  and  were  ex¬ 
ported  to  keep  up  the  trade  balance.  The  work  of 
shipping,  fishing,  distilling  and  trading  developed 
well-paid  classes  of  people  not  found  in  most  of  the 
colonies,  while  this  interfered  with  the  agricultural 
development  of  New  England,  and  was  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  great  rush  of  New  England  people 
when  the  West  was  opened.  The  business  cycle,  re¬ 
volving  around  the  manufacture  of  rum,  undoubt- 
cbly  laid  the  foundation  for  that  section’s  great  de¬ 
velopment  in  manufacturing.  The  salted  fish  of  New 
England  fed  the  slaves  who  produced  sugar  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some 
of  the  present  New  England  fortunes  now  used  for 
benevolent  purposes,  were  founded  on  this  curious 
cycle  of  salt  fish  and  rum. 

* 

THERE  are  some  half  dozen  candidates  just  now 
running  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
Something  like  200  are  running  for  Governor  and 
perhaps  2.500  more  are  panting  in  their  race  for 
Congress.  Most  of  them  are  making  more  noise  than 
a  steamboat,  and  firing  out  words  by  the  million — 
all  struggling  for  the  front  page  of  the  newspapers 
while  the  American  people  go  -through  the  crowning 
act  of  this  great  Republic  at  election.  But  last  week 
all  these  iron-jawed  and  concrete-cheeked  candidates 
took  a  back  seat  and  stood  in  the  shadow  as  a  plain 
man  with  an  arm  of  steel  and  heart  like  a  gasoline 
engine,  walked  on  the  scene.  It  was  Walter  Johnson, 
pitcher  of  the  Washington  baseball  club.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  Mr.  Johnson  could  make  a  speech,  write  a 
book,  make  a  fortune  in  Wall  Street,  discover  per¬ 
petual  motion  or  tell  the  world  just  how  to  regulate 
its  affairs.  He  is  a  plain,  honest  man  who  can  throw 
a  baseball  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  he  stands 


up  straight  as  a  flagpole  in  this  age  of  crooks, 
gamblers  and  lounge  lizards.  There  was  genuine  joy 
throughout  the  country  when  Washington  won  and 
Walter  Johnson  went  up  head.  The  truth  is  that 
baseball  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  great  public 
institutions  of  America.  Pessimists  may  deride  the 
game  and  figure  the  loss  in  time  and  money  it  repre¬ 
sents,  but  from  Alaska  to  the  Philippines,  from  Porto 
Rico  to  Newfoundland,  every  house  in  every  com¬ 
munity  has  its  baseball  “fans.”  The  game  provides 
a  great  National  safety  valve  through  which  energy 
and  thought  which  might  easily  turn  to  revolution 
is  permitted  to  escape.  The  great  point  about  this 
tribute  to  Walter  Johnson  is  that  the  people  regard 
him  as  clean  and  honorable,  and  this  is  their  way 
of  making  it  clear  that  they  want  honest  sport,  with 
crooks  and  gamblers  put  out  at  first  base.  The  heart 
of  the  nation  is  sound  and  honest.  It  will  stand 
for  honesty  in  all  things. 

Play  Ball! 

Melbourne,  Australia,  Oct.  14. — -The  Legislative 
Assembly  today  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  com¬ 
pulsory  wheat  pool.  According  to  the  latest  estimates 
of  the  Australian  wheat  crop,  the  yield  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  119,000.000  bushels,  or  about  4.000.000 
bushels  less  than  last  year’s  crop. 

HE  above  item  appears  in  the  daily  papers.  For 
some  time  past  the  Australian  papers  have  been 
advocating  some  such  plan  of  giving  the  government 
control  over  the  wheat  crop,  or  at  least  the  full 
management  of  its  export  sale.  Apparently  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  have  come  to  the  conviction  that  private  co¬ 
operation  alone,  without  government  oversight,  cannot 
properly  handle  the  export  trade.  The  home  market 
for  Australian  wheat  is  comparatively  small.  The 
grain  represents  an  export  trade  very  necessary 
to  maintain  a  trade  -balance  with  Europe.  This 
“government  pool”  is  designed  to  hold  the  wheat  off 
the  market  until  prices  are  satisfactory,  the  growers, 
in  the  meantime,  being  carried  by  the  government 
through  the  pool.  The  effect  of  this  will  be -to  steady 
prices  on  the  English  market,  and  to  that  extent 
benefit  wheat  growers  everywhere.  We  think  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  world  has  about  reached  its  peak. 
There  is  likely  to  be  a  slow  falling  off  in  the  world’s 
supply,  while  improved  conditions  in  Europe  will  in¬ 
crease  the  demand. 

5k 

As  I  have  been  interested  in  the  articles  in  reference 
to  child  labor,  this  thought  came  to  me.  How  many 
of  our  legislators  are  fitted  by  circumstances  of  birth  to 
pass  on  it?  I  speak  as  one  who  at  the  age  of  12  years, 
left  school  and  entered  business  life.  As  one  of  10 
children,  it  became  necessary,  through  the  intem¬ 
perate  life  of  my  father,  to  help  maintain  the  family, 
which  has  grown  to  be  useful  members  of  our  com¬ 
munity,  and  my  mother  took  in  washing  every  day 
to  help.  Why  should  children  be  denied  at  least  some 
of  the  influences  that  tend  to  elevate  them,  for  they 
learn  to  fight  their  own  battles,  and  help  to  earn  the 
food  and  clothing  that  is  necessary  to  keep  them  pre¬ 
sentable.  Why  not  go  ahead  of  this,  and  compel  the 
lazy  intemperate  ones  to  work  and  do  their  part,  and 
thus  lift  them  to  a  higher  plane  of  citizenship?  W. 

Oil  will  find  that  many  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  are  self-made  men  who  were  obliged  to 
work  hard  when  they  were  young.  They  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  need  of  systematic  labor  in  the  life  of 
young  people,  and  we  shall  depend  on  them  to  pre- 
\ent  ratification  of  this  amendment.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  such  men  and  women  are  not  bringing  up 
their  own  children  to  labor  and  save,  but  every  one 
of  them  knows  they  they  make  a  mistake  in  this, 
for  they  are  not  giving  their  young  people  the  train¬ 
ing  needed  to  fight  their  own  battles.  Consider  the 
case  of  a  wilful  girl.  At  IS  she  would  be  a  woman, 
and  in  most  of  the  States  could  marry  regardless  of 
the  wishes  of  her  parents.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  it  mignt  be  quite  possible  for  her  to 
come  to  her  marriage  without  any  experience  in 
work  or  housekeeping  at  all.  Let  the  folks  of  mod¬ 
erate  circumstances  consider  what  that  would  mean ! 
Did  you  ever  obtain  control  over  your  children  with¬ 
out  labor? 

IN  figuring  the  difference  in  income  between  a 
town  job  and  one  on  the  farm,  some  of  our 
people  are  giving  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  city 
job.  The  point  is  wTell  brought  out  in  a  recent  letter 
from  a  farmer : 

One  of  my  sons  works  in  town  and  receives  around 
SI 500  per  year.  My  other  son  works  for  me  and  I  pay 
him  $000  per  year.  On  the  face  it  looks  like  quite  a 
difference,  but  the  first  pays  $8  per  week  for  board,  his 
washing  is  extra,  and  there  are  a  few  more  small  mat¬ 
ters  I  presume  he  has  to  take  into  account.  The  other 
lives  in  part  of  our  house  with  his  wife.  Their  rooms 
are  warmed,  they  have  all  the  milk  and  eggs  they  want, 
house  rent  is  nothing.  When  they  want  a  chicken  it 
costs  them  nothing.  What  fruit  and  vegetables  they 
wish  they  are  free  to  use,  and  when  we  kill  pork  or  a 
beef,  which  we  do  everv  Fall,  they  have  all  the  fresh 
meat  they  can  use,  and  what  they  wish  to  can.  Prob¬ 
ably  even  then  the  first  is  a  little  ahead,  but  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  is  not  very  great. 

That  way. of  figuring  the  matter  is  not  often  pre¬ 


sented,  yet  it  is  quite  faif.  It  can  often  be  shown 
in  this  way  that  the  man  in  the  country  is  really 
“doing  better”  than  the  city  man,  yet  it  is  a  hard 
job  to  convince  him.  We  must  remember  that  with 
some  people  it  is  not  entirely  an  economic  question, 
for  there  are  some  restless  sports  who  crave  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  “go”  of  the  city.  It  takes  considerable 
character  to  give  a  man  real  satisfaction  with  simple 
and  quiet  country  life.  When  a  man  is  not  a  “born 
farmer”  it  is  hard  to  give  him  a  rebirth. 

WILL  those  northern  readers  who  planted  cot¬ 
ton  this  year  tell  us  what  the  plants  come 
to?  Our  own  cotton  in  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  made 
bloom  and  boll,  but  no  lint.  In  several  cases  we  un¬ 
derstand  the  plants  were  started  in  the  greenhouse 
and  transplanted  like  tomato  or  pepper.  How  did 
they  turn  out?  We  have  never  succeeded  with  trans¬ 
planted  cotton  plants.  Perhaps  there  is  a  way  of 
making  them  grow.  At  any  rate  the  first  step 
toward  working  cotton  up  a  little  nearer  the  North 
Pole  is  to  talk  about  it  and  compare  notes. 

5k 

WHATEVER  may  happen  when  the  nation  votes 
on  November  4.  we  sincerely  hope  that  there 
may  be  a  clean  election  by  the  people.  We  hope  one 
candidate  or  the  other  will  receive  a  straight  and 
decisive  majority  in  the  Electoral  College.  Un¬ 

der  present  circumstances  it  would  be  a  form  of 
calamity  -to  have  the  election  thrown  into  Congress 
for  decision.  Many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  election  of  1870.  There  was  a  bitter  con¬ 
troversy  in  that  year,  and  Congress  finally  created 
the  Electoral  Commission.  The  excitement,  and 
worry  over  the  situation  practically  destroyed  public 
confidence  and  credit.  No  one  would  buy  goods  be¬ 
yond  the  merest  necessities.  Money  was  hoarded 
and  credit  was  impossible.  The  nation  simply  stood 
still  and  waited  for  some  sort  of  settlement,  and  the 
effect  upon  general  business  was  felt  for  years. 
Much  the  same  thing  would  follow  this  year  if, 
with  the  present  make-up  of  Congress,  the  election  is 
not  clearly  decided  by  the  people.  No  possible  good 
could  follow  such  a  failure  to  elect,  while  the  dam¬ 
age  to  general  business  would  be  immense.  The 
American  people  will  accept  a  clear-cut  decision  and 
go  on  about  their  work,  but  a  failure  to  elect  would 
upset  all  our  present  conditions. 

5k 

N  Wednesday  morning,  October  15,  the  people 
of  New  York  City  plainly  saw  a  monstrous  ob¬ 
ject  floating  like  a  bird  above  them.  It  was  the 
great  airship  ZR3,  just  in  from  her  great  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  bright  sunshine  playing 
on  this  great  bird  of  passage  made  it  appear  like  a 
silver  palace  floating  in  the  sky.  A  beautiful  sight, 
and  those  who  witnessed  it  can  never  forget  the 
strange  emotions  which  it  aroused.  For  here  was  a 
conqueror  of  the  air.  This  vast  vessel  of  the  clouds, 
weighing  91,000  lbs.,  had  in  her  great  balloon  a  lift¬ 
ing  power  of  153,000  lbs.  tier  engines  roared  with 
2.000  horsepower,  and  were  capable  of  pushing  her 
on  at  a  speed  of  76  miles  an  hour.  On  her  voyage 
from  Germany  she  traveled  5,066  miles  in  81  hours 
and  17  minutes.  That  represents  an  average  of  more 
than  62  miles  aji  hour,  more  than  one  mile  per  min¬ 
ute,  or  nearly  90  feet  for  each  tick  of  the  clock.  It 
is  difficult  for  the  human  mind  to  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  force  required  to  push  this  45-ton  ship 
forward  at  such  speed.  And  when  we  think  of  the 
slow,  painful  voyage  which  our  ancestors  made  in 
the  old  days!  “Time  makes  ancient  things  uncouth.” 
This  wonder  of  today  will  be  commonplace  tomor¬ 
row,  and  we  may  well  ask  what  seemingly  uncon¬ 
querable  law  of  Nature  will  'next  be  tamed  by  the 
restless  energy  of  man ! 


Brevities 

This  from  one  of  our  Florida  readers:  “The  Scrip¬ 
tures  tell  us  what  to  do  but  ‘we  must  do  it  ourselves.’  ” 

It  is  a  late  frost,  but  the  “signs”  indicate  a  severe 
Winter. 

We  have  had  a  succession  of  peaches  this  year  from 
early  in  July  to  the  middle  of  October. 

Almost  a  miracle  has  been  worked  out  with  the  corn 
crop  by  the  delayed  frost. 

One  public  trouble  is  a  private  one.  Too  many  men 
have  a  wishbone  in  place  of  a  backbone. 

That  is  a  great  race  at  the  Connecticut  egg-laying 
contest  between  the  Leghorns  and  the  Reds.  On  Oct. 
9  the  Reds  were  only  15  eggs  ahead. 

Now  it  is  claimed  that  calcium  cyanide  may  be  used 
to  kill  moles.  That  will  be  a  blessing  to  gardeners  if 
it  proves  true. 

There  is  a  great  call  for  doctors — to  settle  in  rural 
neighborhoods.  We  have  calls  nearly  every  weuk. 
Where  do  these  doctors  keep  themselves? 

Remember  that  any  person  using  a  motor  vehicle  to 
transport  passengers  for  hire  must  give  a  liability  bond. 
This  refers  to  the  driver  as  well  as  the  owner. 
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Celebration  of  Dairy  Day 

AIRY  day  at  the  New  York  State  School  of 
Agriculture,  Morrisville,  on  Thursday,  October 
9,  was  full  of  interest.  The  program  included  an 
address  on  Grade  A  milk  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Hewitt,  a 
former  instructor  in  the  school,  and  at  present  with 
the  Borden  Company;  also  an  address  by  Prof.  W. 
T.  Crandall  of  Cornell  on  the  prevention  of  con¬ 
tagious  abortion  which,  of  course,  included  the 
proper  feeding  of  the  cow  to  build  up  power  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  many  attacks  on  her  over-taxed 
system. 

Charles  H.  Tuck  was  unable  to  be  present,  as  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  program,  to  speak  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  achievements  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
and  County  President  Crawford,  and  Director 
Henry  Burden  covered  these  subjects. 

John  J  .Dillon  was  assigned  the  subject  “Democ¬ 
racy  of  Co-operation,”  and  after  explaining  the  fun¬ 
damental  differences  between  the  centralized  and  de¬ 
centralized  types  of  organization,  made  a  plea  for  a 
unity  of  the  existing  groups  as  the  practical  means 
to  stop  price  cutting,  and  to  sell  milk  at  a  living 
price  to  the  producer. 

The  school  is  in  the  center  of  a  fine  dairy  farm 
section ;  and  considering  the  fine  weather  and  the 
amount  of  corn  in  the  fields  ready  for  the  silo,  the 
attendance  of  farmers  and  farm  wives  was  good, 
and  their  keen  interest  in  the  subjects  indicated  a 
high  order  of  intelligence. 

Acting  Director  Sanctuary  of  the  school  conducted 
the  exercises  with  notable  skill.  The  aim  of  his 
program  was  clearly  the  means  of  broad  and  full 
information  of  the  people  of  his  section  on  subjects 
of  vital  importance  to  themselves. 


Milk  Distributors  Buy  New  Plants 

THE  Model  Dairy  Company,  246  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York,  John  McCauley,  president,  has  re¬ 
cently  purchased  the  milk  business  of  T.  O.  Smith, 
formerly  at  872  Sixth  Avenue.  The  purchase  in¬ 
cluded  the  city  end  of  the  business,  and  four  coun¬ 
try  plans  in  the  following  places:  Augusta,  Sussex 
Co.,  N.  J. ;  Kast  Bridge,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  South 
Kortright,  Delawax*e  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  West  Kortright, 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Model  Dairy  has  an  established  hotel  and  res¬ 
taurant  trade  and  is  quite  generally  credited  with 
being  one  of  the  most  economically  operated  distri¬ 
butors  in  the  city. 


The  Land  Bank  Sells  Bonds 

STATE  Comptroller  James  W.  Fleming  has  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New 
York  $1,000,000  of  its  self-amortizing  serial  bonds 
bearing  interest  at  4%  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
money  will  be  distributed  by  the  Land  Bank  through 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  to  loan  on  homes 
and  farms  to  members  of  the  local  savings  and  loan 
associations,  having  membership  in  the  Land  Bank. 

The  comptroller  bought  these  bonds  for  the  State 
sinking  fund.  He  has  made  similar  purchases  in  the 
past.  Through  this  system  the  State  funds  are 
safely  invested  in  interest-bearing  securities.  It  will 
be  available  when  needed  by  the  State  to  pay  ma¬ 
turing  obligations,  and  in  the  meantime  the  money 
is  being  used  for  the  best  of  all  purposes,  to  help 
people  of  moderate  means  to  own  homes  and  farms. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  encourage  wholesome 
family  life  and  to  develop  good  citizenship  than  by 
increasing  the  numbers  of  small  freeholders. 

This  system  of  local  associations  federated  to¬ 
gether  wholly  and  always  in  the  immediate  control 
of  the  local  members  is  the  ideal  type  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  organization.  When  the  centralized  type  was 
permitted  we  had  a  record  of  failures  and  losses  and 
scandals.  Under  this  decentralized  plan  failures 
are  practically  unknown  and  the  membership  and 
volume  of  business  constantly  increases. 


Wonder  of  the  Automobile  Law 

HE  following  item  recently  appeared  in  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard : 

There  was  no  State  law  from  July  1  to  October  1  to 
prevent  a  person  under  18  years  old  operating  an  auto¬ 
mobile  without  an  operator’s  license  or  without  being 
accompanied  by  a  licensed  chauffeur  or  the  owner  of 
the  machine,  Coroner  Crane  ruled  yesterday,  in  a  de¬ 
cision  holding  that  Frank  J.  Miller,  16,  of  222  Shotwell 
Park,  was  not  violating  the  law  when  a  machine  he  was 
driving  ran  down  and  fatally  injured  Catherine  Hogan, 
15,  of  209  North  Geddes  Street,  September  15. 

The  coroner’s  decision,  which  frees  Miller  from  facing 
a  charge  of  violation  of  the  State  highway  law,  is  based 
on  an  opinion  by  Assistant  District  Attorney  Unckless. 


When  the  inquest  was  held  last  month,  nothing  was 
developed  to  indicate  young  Miller  was  guilty  of  negli¬ 
gence,  and  the  only  question  was  whether  he  had  a  right 
to  drive. 

This  seems  to  us  a  strange  interpretation  of  the 
law  and  we  doubt  if  the  courts  would  sustain  such 
a  decision.  The  coroner  holds  that  the  old  law 
passed  out  of  existence  July  first  by  the  enactment 
of  the  new  law,  which  took  effect  then  in  all  par¬ 
ticulars  except  that  of  obtaining  a  license,  which 
did  not  become  operative  until  October  first.  He 
clearly  indicates  if  the  accident  had  happened  before 
July  first  or  after  October  first  the  boy  would  be 
under  the  law  and  would  have  been  held  responsible 
for  the  accident.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
law  before  July  first  and  after  October  first.  We 
hope  the  rural  members  of  the  Legislature  may  be 
able  to  secure  some  modification  of  the  law,  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  constitution,  which  will  bring  relief 
from  the  present  situation. 


What  Can  I  Do  About  It? 

Could  you  tell  us  of  anyone  we  could  write  to,  or 
anything  we  could  do,  toward  heading  off  the  child 
labor  amendment?  I  think  that  about  the  most  ridicu¬ 
lous  law  mentioned  yet.  We  have  four  little  children, 
and  would  not  like  to  see  them  gimw  up  without  ever 
doing  any  work  if  someone  else  were  caring  for  them 
at  their  own  expense.  I  often  ask  my  children  to  do 
something  that  does  not  help  me  at  all,  just  to  get 
them  in  the  habit  of  working,  and  they  arc  very  glad 
to  work  for  their  papa.  In  fact,  they  often  bother  try¬ 
ing  to  help  of  their  own  accord,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
them  do  it. 

I  don’t  think  that  many  parents  overwork  their 
children,  and  if  they  do  that  could  be  attended  to 
locally.  On  the  other-  hand  I  think  many  are  ruined 
by  having  too  little  to  do.  If  any  overwork  their  child¬ 
ren  it  is  likely  to  be  the  foreigners,  and  they  are  likely 
to  keep  on  doing  so  in  the  country  regardless  of  the 
law,  and  have  very  little  attention  paid  to  them,  as  it 
is  with  making  and  selling  liquor.  I  have  seen  much 
more  harm  done  from  under  than  from  fiverwork. 

I  was  surprised  to  talk  with  two  well-educated 
farmers  yesterday,  who  have  children,  and  they  had 
not  heard  anything  about  such  a  law,  and  I  suppose 
there  are  very  many  like  the  writer,  too  busy  to  keep 
posted.  M.  f. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — All  you  can  do  now  is  to  bring  such  in¬ 
fluence  as  you  can  up  to  bear  upon  your  State  Senator 
and  member  of  the  Assembly.  Congress  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  question.  It  has  gone 
past  them,  and  is  now  before  the  States  for  ratification. 
The  New  York  Legislature  will  probably  take  it  up  next 
Winter,  and  you  must  make  your  representatives  un¬ 
derstand  how  you  feel  about  it.  We  favor  the  plan  of 
submitting  it  to  popular  vote  as  is  being  done  this  year 
in  Massachusetts.  That  will  be  a  fairer  way  than 
giving  the  decision  to  the  Legislature. 


Voting  Public  Expenditures  in  Rhode 

Island 

In  a  recent  note  from  one  of  our  readers  it  was  stated 
that  in  Rhode  Island  only  taxpayers  were  permitted  to 
vote  on  questions  which  involved  public  expenses.  The 
following  explanation  is  given  by  a  town  clerk  : 

In  Rhode  Island,  matters  involving  appropriations  of 
the  town’s  money  are  voted  upon  by  real  estate  tax¬ 
payers  and  by  persons  who  are  taxed  for  personal 
property.  Such  persons  are  “entitled  to  vote  upon  any 
proposition  to  impose  a  tax  or  for  the  expenditure  of 
money.”  Such  persons  are,  in  common  parlance,  said 
to  vote  upon  real  estate  or  upon  personal  property ; 
but  the  real  estate  or  personal  property  must  be  valued 
at,  at  least,  $134  to  enable  a  person  “to  vote  upon  it.” 
The  foregoing  paragraph  applies  to  the  law  as  to  towns 
in  Rhode  Island. 

In  the  cities,  the  appropriations  are  made  by  the  city 
council  and  the  taxpayers  (real  estate  or  personal 
property  taxpayers)  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ap¬ 
propriations;  but  they  elect  the  city  council  and  because 
they  elect  the  city  council,  only  such  persons  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote  in  such  election  as  are  taxed  for,  at 
least  $134  worth  of  real  estate  or  personal  property. 

Is  that  clear?  In  towns,  real  estate  taxpayers  and 
personal  property  taxpayers  vote  upon  appropriations 
in  financial  town  meetings.  In  cities,  they  vote  in  the 
election  of  the  city  council,  which,  by  law,  is  authorized 
to  vote  upon  appropriations. 

In  both  towns  and  cities,  the  real  estate  taxpayer 
can  vote  whether  or  not  he  has  paid  the  tax  assessed 
against  his  real  estate ;  but  the  personal  property  tax¬ 
payer,  in  order  to  vote  in  financial  town  meeting  or  for 
the  election  of  the  city  council,  must  have  within  the 
year  next  preceding  have  paid  a  tax  assessed  upon  his 
property  therein. 

Thus,  you  see,  there  are  three  classes  of  voters  in 
Rhode  Island :  real  estate  voters,  personal  property 
voters  and  registry  voters,  all  of  whom  can  vote  for 
national,  State  or  town  officers  or  city  officers  (except 
city  council  a*s  above  explained). 

GEORGE  A.  LOOMIS. 


One  Type  of  Advertising 

ONE  of  our  people  recently  saw  a  road-side  mar¬ 
ket  with  an  attractive  sign.  In  front  of  it 
stood  a  donkey.  There  was  a  big  sign  on  his  back 
reading  about  like  this: 

“If  you  don't  leant  to  be  like  /  am  buy  your  goods' 
here!" 

Other  stands,  perhaps  offering  better  bargains, 
put  up  “polite”  and  dignified  signs  praising  their 
goods  truthfully,  but  people  went  by  them  to  stop 
beside  the  donkey.  What  he  represented  appealed 
to  them.  It  was  a  psychological  demonstration. 
They  would  not  have  been  any  nearer  a  donkey  in 
character  if  they  had  gone  on  past  him,  but  for  the 
moment  he  made  them  think  they  would  be,  and  the 
human  'mind  is  the  pond  in  which  we  must  fish  for 
business.  Good  advertising  is  an  art.  It  is  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  brain  through  the  eye,  and  a  smart 
donkey  is  better  than  a  dull  man  at  presenting  his 
goods. 


Federal  Standards  for  Inspecting  Hay 

SOME  hay  dealers  have  objected  to  the  inspection 
of  hay  as  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  speaking  before  the 
New  York  Hay  and  Grain  Dealers’  Association, 
stated  the  government  program : 

The  Department  is  frequently  asked  whether  it  is 
trying  to  put  across  a  compulsory  standardization 
program.  No,  we  are  not.  We  believe  in  letting  the 
matter  develop  naturally  to  the  limit  of  possibility,  and 
the  limit  largely  depends  upon  just  such  men  as  you  ; 
the  men  who  stand  between  the  producer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  If  we  get  the  support  of  men  in  the  trade,  our 
program  can  be  put  across  on  a  permissive  basis,  but 
if  we  haven’t  this,  the  question  comes  up  whether  we 
should  go  beyond. 

Our  investigations  regarding  hay  show  that  in  some 
cases  hay  is  put  in  the  car  in  one  place  on  one  grade 
and  sold  somewhere  else  on  another.  That  is  un¬ 
economic.  There  is  something  radically  wrong  when 
hay  originating  in  northern  territory,  for  example,  in 
New  York,  in  Ohio,  in  Michigan,  and  moving  South, 
changes  grade  when  it  crosses  certain  lines,  or  when  it 
changes  hands,  from  Grade  No.  2  or  No.  3  to  No.  1. 

If  you  don’t  want  compulsory  grades  on  hay,  these 
practices  must  be  eliminated,  because  they  are  the 
practices  that  compel  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
bring  about  compulsory  inspection.  If  the  hay  trade 
can  carry  a  product  standardized  as  it  comes  to  you 
from  the  producer  through  to  the  consumer  on  the  same 
grade — which  it  can  if  it  wishes — and  if  the  trade 
organizations  get  behind  that  program,  all  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  permissive  standards  and  none  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  compulsory  standardization  will  follow. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  and  not  long  dis¬ 
tant,  we  are  going  to  have  to  determine  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  what  our  attitude  is  to  be.  We  have  been  asked 
our  opinion  many  times,  and  we  must  decide  whether 
we  will  have  compulsory  grading  of  hay,  with  com¬ 
pulsory  inspection,  or  whether  we  will  develop  along  the 
line  of  permissive  grading.  The  whole  question  is  up  to 
you  as  to  whether  you  wish  to  get  back  of  a  sound 
standardization  program  or  whether  you  wish  the  hay 
business  to  continue  in  the  same  chaotic  condition  it 
has  for  years  past. 


The  School  Law  Bluff 

I  note  The  R.  N.-Y.  says  that  our  uplifters  and  well- 
wishers  are  aiming  to  push  the  last  year  school  law 
(proposed)  or  one  equally  objectionable  through  the 
Legislature  this  Winter,  in  direct  disregard  of  the 
wishes  of  the  rural  people.  Of  course  we  shall  hear  the 
same  old  argument  “to  give  the  country  child  the  same 
advantages  as  the  town  children,”  but  is  this  true  or 
likely  to  happen  with  consolidation?  Can  the  child  who 
spends  two  to  four  hours  each  day  riding  over  rough  hill 
roads  of  rural  New  York  compete  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  pupil  who  has  a  few  block**  to  walk  and  can 
then  put  his  time  on  his  books  or  go  to  the  movies? 

We  have  a  case  here  where,  owing  to  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  a  school  district,  some  young  children  had  three 
miles  or  more  of  bad  roads  back  and  forth  at  their  own 
expense.  The  only  salvation  was  that  the  mother  must 
take  the  children  to  the  town  and  stay  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  while  the  father  got  along  as  well  as  he  could  on 
the  farm.  Thousands  of  farm  families  would  have  to 
split  up,  for  the  cold  months  anyway,  if  our  uplifters 
ever  have  their  way.  That  is,  they  would  uplift  most 
of  the  rural  children  from  their  homes  to  the  vHlages, 
to  the  doubtful  advantage  of  the  children,  and  a  desert¬ 
ed  countryside. 

I  know  of  a  ease  in  Pennsylvania  where  three  chil¬ 
dren  who  lived  in  a  district  with  a  first-class  graded 
school  only  four  miles  distant  preferred  the  little  one- 
room  school  in  a  nearby  district,  and  tflese  children  were 
all  old  enough  to  stand  the  hardship  of  transportation, 
the  oldest  being  14  past.  Yet  their  people  were  first- 
class  farm  people  who  were  able  to  dress  and  give  their 
children  every  advantage  they  needed. 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  farm  parents  who  pre¬ 
fer  the  village  schools  for  small  children,  except  a  few 
close  in  on  a  good  road.  It  is  the  outsiders  who  are 
doing  the  shouting.  b.  l.  Hathaway. 

New  York. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

• 

We  have  made  this  Hallowe’en 

The  finest  Page  you’ve  ever  seen. 

NEW-YORKER 


Draw »  by  Norman  Ilallock  (17  years),  Connecticut 


Memory  Verse 

OCTOBER 

We  should  all  be  feeling  sober 
At  the  coming  of  October, 

Did  not  leaves,  in  bright  array, 

Drive  our  gloomy  thoughts  away  ; 

Leaves  of  red  and  leaves  of  yellow, 
Each  one  vieing  with  its  fellow 
To  see  which  will  look  the  brightest, 
Romp  the  hardest,  dance  the  lightest. 

Who  would  think  of  being  sober 
In  the  gay  month  of  October, 

When  the  world’s  a  blaze  of  color? 

If  one  must  be  sad,  a  duller 
Month  could  easily  be  found, 

In  a  grayer  mantle  gowned, 

That  would  leave  more  place  and  room 
For  despondency  and  gloom. 

Let  us  banish  thoughts  of  sadness, 

And  feel  only  joy  and  gladness 
That  October  days  are  here — 

Brightest  month  of  all  the  year. 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

— Sent  by  Helen  Waislesky  (12  years). 
Connecticut. 


Hallowe'en  in  the  Corn  Field — Drawn  by 
Raymond  Nyce  (10  years),  New  Jersey 

Your  editor  grew  so  enthusiastic  as  he 
was  putting  our  special  Hallowe'en  page 
together  today  (October  G)  that  he  wrote 
the  couplet  you  have  just  read  in  the 
box  at  the  top  of  this  column.  I  truly 
think  this  is  the  finest  page  we  have 
made.  Certainly  it  is  the  finest  of  the 
Hallowe’en  pages,  good  as  they  have  been 
in  past  years. 

The  credit  for  this  accomplishment  be¬ 
longs  to  the  90  boys  and  girls  whose 
names  appear  in  the  list  of  contributors 
on  page  1363,  and  to  a  few  others  whose 
work  has  been  saved  from  a  year  or  two 
back  and  used  now.  These  are  the  ones 
to  whom  every  reader  owes  the  pleasure 
he  or  she  is  taking  now  in  Our  Page  for 
October.  If  they  had  not  been  interested 
and  courageous  enough  to  write  there 
could  have  been  no  page.  After  all,  this 
seems  a  very  small  number  of  helpers, 
doesn't  it,  considering  all  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  look 
forward  to  the  page  each  month.  Why 
don’t  more  of  you  share  the  joy  that 
these  others  take  in  doing  something  for 
us  all  as  well  as  in  receiving  something 
from  us?  If  the  page  is  good  with  a 
hundred  helpers,  who  knows  what  it 
might  be  with  twice  or  thrice  or  ten  times 
that  number  !  Once  more  we  repeat  what 
we  have  so  often  said  before:  Our  Page 
means  most  to  *hore  who  do  most  for  it. 


Last  Hallowe’en 


much  to  eat  for  supper.  Afterward  we 
went  into  the  other  room  where  there  was 
a  ghost  made  of  paper  and  a  sheet  fasten¬ 
ed  over  the  electric  light.  We  opened  it 
up  and  inside  there  was  a  stand  with 
candies  for  all  of  us.  Then  we  tried  to 
catch  apples  on  a  string  and  apples  in 
the  water.  We  went  home  after  that. 

New  York.  — Ellen  Doolittle. 

This  is  one  of  a  number  of  letters  that 
came  from  pupils  in  Ellen’s  school,  tell¬ 
ing  of  different  things  they  have  done 
and  are  doing.  It  is  evidently  a  wide¬ 
awake  school  with  a  teacher  who  takes 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  that 
comes  along  to  give  the  children  new 
knowledge  and  a  wholesome  good  time. 


Watch  Next  Week’s  Issue 

As  this  page  is  being  made,  the  Birth¬ 
day  Letters  are  beginning  to  come  in  for 
our  Anniversary  Page  on  November  1. 
Before  you  read  this  one,  that  page  will 
have  been  put  together  too,  and  will  be 
on  the  printing  presses.  One  week  from 
now  you  will  have  it.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  comments  that  are  before  me  now 
in  letters  from  our  readers  :  “The  special 
page  for  November  1  will  be  filled,  I  am 
sure,  as  every  one  will  want  to  wish 
Our  Page  a  happy  birthday.  I  will  close 
now  and  write  again  before  October  10.’’ 
*  *  *  “The  Birthday  Letter  is  a  won¬ 

derful  plan.  I  think  I  will  write  next 
week  for  that  page.”  *  *  *  “I  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  page  is  only  five  years  old.  It 
couldn’t  be  better  if  it  had  lived  through 
a  hundred  years  of  experience.  What 
other  magazine  or  paper  issues  pages  that 
boys  and  girls  can  so  truly  call  their 
own?” 


Hallowe’en  ^ 

Tonight  the  witches  will  ride,  will  ride, 
Each  on  her  broomstick  astride,  astride, 
Silent  and  swift  in  mystic  flight, 

Upward  they’ll  go  in  the  cold,  black  night. 

And  the  wind  will  sob,  and  shriek  and 
moan, 

The  great  trees  shudder,  and  shake  and 
groan  ; 

The  moon  will  hide  in  the  murky  sky, 

In  the  forest  dark  the  bats  will  fly. 

! 

I 

And  owls  will  hoot,  and  wolves  will  howl, 
And  green-eyed  £-ats  in  the  shadows 
prowl — 

Tonight  the  witches  will  ride,  will  ride, 
Each  on  her  broomstick  astride,  astride. 

— Author  ?. 

— Sent  by  Marian  Lewis  (9  years). 
New  York. 


I  had  such  a  splendid  time  last  Hallow¬ 
e’en  that  I  must  tell  you  of  it.  Our  teacher 
told  us  we  might  have  a  Hallowe’en  party 
and  invited  us  to  have  it  down  at  her 
house.  She  asked  us  to  be  at  her  house 
at  four  o’clock.  We  played  out  in  the 
barn  and  out  of  doors  until  supper  was 
ready.  It  was  after  dark  when  we  went 
into  the  house.  We  drew  cards  and 
matched  and  ate  supper  with  the  one 
whose  card  matched  ours.  We  had  very 
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tie  boy.  He  ate  and  ate  of  the  good 
things. 

By  and  by  it  was  time  to  go  home.  He 
went  right  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep.  Sud¬ 
denly  his  eyes  popped  open  wide,  for  he 
saw  two  big  fat  wieners  standing  beside 
him.  They  grabbed  him  by  the  arms  and 
hurried  him  through  the  air.  Finally  he 


The  Hallowe’en  Party 

A  STORY 

Clara  was  all  excitement  Hallowe’en 
morning,  for  she  had  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  Hallowe’en  party.  She  was  go¬ 
ing  to  wear  an  orange  crepe-paper  dress, 
with  a  black  sash  and  pumpkins,  witches 
and  cats  pasted  on  it.  She  also  had  an 
orange  mask,  and  was  going  to  carry  a 
jack  o’  lantern.  She  could  hardly  wait 
until  night,  but  at  last  it  came.  She  put 
her  costume  over  her  head,  and  drawing 
her  thick  coat  over  her  face,  she  took  up 
her  jack  o’  lautern  and  went  down  the 
street.  She  reached  the  house,  ten  min- 


“ Hello  Jack!”— Drawn  by  Ellen  Rickard 
(16  years),  Neic  York 

saw  a  great  big  bonfire,  bigger  than  he 
had  ever  seen  before.  The  wieners  came 
to  a  halt  before  this  fire.  He  saw  the 
queerest  company.  There  were  great  big 
wieners  with  pillow  cases  on  and  there 
wTas  one  person  with  a  chocolate  body 
and  marshmallow  head.  They  all  said : 
“Here  he  is.”  One  large  fat  one  came 
at  him  with  a  big  fork  and  said :  “Come 
on,  let’s  hurry  up  and  begin.”  But  Tom¬ 
my  jumped  over  the  heads  of  them  all 
and  landed  on  the  rug  beside  his  own  bed. 

“My,”  said  Tommy,  scrambling  back 
into  bed,  “it’s  a  good  thing  for  me  I 
waked  up  or  they  would  have  eaten  me 
sure.”  — Dorothy  Rich. 

Newr  York. 


My  Hallowe'en  Costume— Picture  sent 
bhj  Barbara  Morse  (10  years),  New  York 

utes  before  the  party.  The  kitchen  door 
was  shut,  and  a  sign  hung  on  the  knob, 
“Keep  Out.” 

At  last  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
what  a  sight !  There  were  apples  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  ceiling  on  strings,  gay-col¬ 
ored  apples  bobbing  in  pans  of  water, 
chestnuts  on  the  hearth,  large  pansful, 
to  be  roasted. 

A  large  horn  was  taken  from  the  hook, 
and  blown,  to  bring  all  the  children  to¬ 
gether.  There  were  witches,  hobgoblins, 
and  ghosts  everywhere.  Many  of  the 
children  guessed  who  the  others  were. 
Each  child  placed  his  jack  o’  lantern  on 
a  long  shelf,  and  when  they  were  all 
placed  there,  it  was  an  amusing  sight 
to  behold. 

They  played  games,  told  ghost  stories, 
and  roasted  chestnuts.  They  bobbed  for 
the  apples,  each  of  which  contained  a 
penny  or  a  nickel.  After  a  while  they 
had  some  more  games,  and  then  the  horn 
was  blown  again.  They  rushed  into  the 
kitchen,  where  each  was  given  his  jack 
o’  lautern,  and  they  all  went  out,  with 
their  lanterns,  some  gayly  trimmed  with 
bits  of  crepe  paper,  and  different  col¬ 
ored  candles  inside.  They  had  a  fine 
time,  and  I  wish  I  had  been  there,  don’t 
you  ? 

It  was  half  past  eleven  when  the  last 
child  departed,  tired  but  happy.  Many 
of  those  same  children  told  their  grand¬ 
children  of  that  Hallowe’en  party,  many 
years  afterward. 

- — Edith  Beardslee  (11  years). 

New  York. 


Jack’s  New  Hallowe’en 

A  STORY 

“Hey  .Tim  and  Jake,  come  here.  I 
want  to  tell  you  something.”  said  Jack  as 
he  crossed  the  school  yard  where  two 
other  boys  were  playing.  “You  remem¬ 
ber  how  we  put  all  Mr.  Jones’  pumpkins 
on  his  front  porch  last  year  at  Hal¬ 
lowe'en,  don’t  you?”  he  asked. 

“You  bet  we  do,”  they  answered  to¬ 
gether.  “And  how  mad  he  got  about  it, 
too.  Oh,  boy !  bet  he  was  mad,  wasn't 
he,  Jack?”  said  Jim. 

Jack  answered  him  by  saying,  “Well 
yes,  he  was,  but  I  have  thought  of  a  new 
plan  this  year.  It  is  something  different, 
and  I  don’t  know  whether  you  will  agree 
to  it.” 


A  Hallowe’en  Dream 

Tommy  went  to  a  Hallowe’en  party. 
He  had  a  very  good  time.  The  boys  and 
girls  had  a  parade  in  pillow  cases  and 
sheets.  They  had  a  big  bonfire  over 
which  they  roasted  marshmallows  and 
wieners.  Tommy  was  a  very  greedy' lit- 


The  Masquerade  Party  I  Had  Last  Hallowe'en — Picture  sent  by  Helen  Scott 

(10  years),  Pennsylvania 


The  Black  Cat  Keeps  Posted — Drawn  by 
Beatrice  Booth  (13  years),  New  York 

“^Tell  us  your  new  plan.  It  must  be 
good  for  they  always  are.”  interrupted 
Jake. 

“Are  you  boys  ready  to  do  as  I  say 
even  before  I  tell  you  my  new  plan?” 
asked  Jack. 

“Of  course  we  are,”  answered  Jim. 
“Anything  we  can  do  we  will.” 

Jack  stood  for  a  moment  thinking, 
then  suddenly  asked :  “Who  were  the 
other  boys  with  us  last  year?” 

“Let  me  see,”  said  Jake,  “there  were 
we  three,  Bob,  Tom,  Robert  and  Tony. 
I  guess  that’s  all.” 

“Are  those  boys  at  school  yet  this 
morning  I  wonder?”  said  Jack. 

“Yes,”  answered  Jake.  “Let’s  call 
them  now.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  was  going  to  say,” 
said  Jack. 

They  went  to  find  the  other  boys.  They 
found  them  and  they  were  talking  of 
Hallowe’en  also. 

“You  boys  remember  how  we  turned 
things  upside  down  for  Mr.  Jones  last 
year  at  Hallowe’en,  don’t  you?”  Jack  had 
begun  to  question  them. 

“Yes,”  they  answered. 

“He  sure  was  angry,  wasn’t  he?”  said 
Tom. 

“I’ll  tell  the  world  he  was,”  answered 
Toney. 

“Well  then,”  said  Jack,  “I’ve  got  a  new 
plan  for  this  year.  How  would  it  be  if 
this  year  instead  of  piling  his  pumpkins 
on  his  porch  let’s  put  them  by  the  cellar 
door.  And  let’s  not  run  his  buggy  down 
hill  or  put  a  chair  in  a  tree,  but  let’s 
pick  some  apples  and  husk  some  corn  for 
him.  Now  don’t  you  think  he  would  like 
that?” 
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“You  bet  he  would  like  that  to  hap¬ 
pen.”  said  Robert,  “but  do  you  think  we 
are  going  to  do  all  that  without  getting 
paid  ?” 

“We  don’t  need  any  pay.  Mr.  Jones 
didn’t  get  paid  for  what  he  had  to  do 
when  he  straightened  things  up  after  we 
were  there,  did  he?  And  besides,  don't 
you  think  it  would  be  fun  to  see  him 
laugh  when  he  sees  what  we  have  done 
for  him,”  Jack  replied. 

Then  Tom  gave  a  suggestion :  “To¬ 
morrow  night  is  corn  night.  That’s  the 
night  to  husk  the  corn.  And  tonight  is 
cabbage  night,  so  let’s  haul  his  cabbage 
up  to  his  cellar.  Then  on  Hallowe’en 
night  we  can  pick  some  apples  and  put 
his  pumpkins  by  the  cellar  door.” 

They  all  agreed  to  Tom’s  plan,  and  the 
next  morning  Mr.  Jones  wTas  very  much 
surprised  to  find  the  nicest  heads  of  his 
cabbage  placed  in  neat  little  rows  by  the 
cellar  door.  Then  again  the  following 
morning  when  Mr.  Jones,  awoke  he  saw 
a  pile  of  corn  in  his  field  and  wondered 
if  someone  had  been  trying  to  steal  his 
corn.  Rut  when  he  went  to  the  field  he 
found  that  by  several  shocks  there  was 
corn  and  to  his  estimation  of  the  amount 
of  corn  he  had  expected  it  was  all  there. 

On  Hallowe’en  night  the  seven  boys 


The  Magic  Hallowe'en — Drawn  by  Mary 
II  oldrwms  (16  years),  New  Jersey 

carried  pumpkins  to  the  cellar  door,  but 
they  did  not  know  that  all  the  while  Mr. 
Jones  was  not  far  away  watching  them 
with  great  interest.  They  had  about  IS 
pumpkins  and  two  bushels  of  nice  rosy 
apples  placed  by  the  cellar  door  when 
they  finally  decided  to  quit  and  go  home. 

They  agreed  that  they  had  had  great 
fun  and  it  even  seemed  better  than  when 
they  had  turned  things  upside  down. 

The  next  newspaper  that  came  to  town 
had  a  short  column  in  it  saying: 

"I  wish  to  thank  the  seven  good  boys 
who  picked  my  apples  and  husked  my 
corn  for  me;  also  carried  my  cabbages 
and  pumpkins  to  my  cellar  door.  I  saw 
you  but  did  not  know  who  you  were.  I 
thank  you  just  the  same  and  think  this 
is  the  nicest  Hallowe’en  I’ve  had  in  many 
years.  Thank  you  very  much  boys,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  nice  if  all  people 
would  do  like  that  on  Hallowe’en  instead 
of  topsy-turvying  everything, 

Your  friend,  Mr.  Jones.” 

The  boys  were  more  than  tickled  at 
the  news  and  were  thankful  that  they 
had  helped  to  work  for  Mr.  Jones  rather 
than  make  more  work  for  him. 

Ohio.  — Hazel  Francisco. 

Hazel  has  put  into  an  interesting  story 
the  suggestion  made  on  Our  Page  last 
Hallowe’en.  Your  editor  hopes  that  this 
idea  will  appeal  to  many  of  our  readers 
who  will  find  more  pleasure  in  doing 
such  things  as  they  can  do  wrell  to  help 
people  whose  burdens  need  lightening, 
than  in  thoughtlessly  adding  to  the  work 
and  worry  of  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
Make  people  glad,  not  mad! 


What  Is  the  Old  Witch  Brewing? 
Drawn  by  Rebecca  Spencer  (14  years), 
Maine 


Drawn  by  Esther  Herr 

An  Interesting  Letter 

I  am  writing  again  because  I  enjoy 
writing  to  Our  Page  and  also  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  it. 

We  have  had  a  few  parties  at  our  house 
on  Hallowe’en.  Last  year  we  had  a  love¬ 
ly  time.  We  had  the  room  trimmed  in 
yellow  and  black.  My  sisters  and  I  did 
the  decorating.  We  put  cornstalks  in  the 
corners  tf  the  room  and  hung  pumpkin 
lanterns  and  black  cats  (cut  from  heavy 
black  paper)  in  different  parts  of  the 
room.  The  party  started  at  7 :30  and 
lasted  until  nearly  12  o’clock.  First  we 
played  games.  A  good  game  to  play  is 
to  have  a  large  apple  covered  with  a 
coating  of  sticky  syrup  hung  on  a  cord 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Every  per¬ 
son  tries  to  take  a  bite  out  of  the  apple 
without  using  his  hand.  It  is  lots  of 
fun  to  see  them  and  quite  hard  to  ac¬ 
complish  because  you  get  your  face  all 
sticky  and  the  apple  moves  all.  over.  A 
prize  can  be  given  to  the  winner. 

We  played  other  games  also.  About 
10  o’clock  some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 
A  little  girl  ran  and  opened  the  door.  She 
gave  a  scream  and  ran  back  into  the  room 
looking  quite  frightened.  After  her 
walked  an  old  witch.  We  surely  were 
frightened.  She  gave  us  all  small  pieces 
of  paper  and  walked  out  again.  Mine 
read:  “Under  the  vase  on  the  shelf.”  I 
looked  there  and  found  a  piece  of  paper 
reading:  “In  the  corner  back  of  the 
couch.”  There  I  found  a  note :  “In  the 
kitchen  cabinet.”  There  I  found  a  bag 
of  goodies.  Everyone  else  had  the  same 
trouble  finding  theirs.  We  had  a  swell 
time. 

The  answer  to  the  Nature  Puzzle  Of 
last  month  is  the  cotton  plant.  Tae  usual 
height  of  the  cotton  plant  is  "  -om  three 
to  five  feet.  It  grows  in  regions  free 
from  severe  frost.  It  is  an  annual  plant. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  plant  is 
the  fruit  or  “boll”  which  is  a  pear-shaped 
seed  vessel  which  opens  along  several 
lines,  showing  a  mass  of  cotton,  each  piece 
attached  to  a  seed.  The  cotton  is  usually 
planted  in  April.  The  picking  starts  in 
August  and  continues  during  the  Fall. 


(15  years),  Pennsylvania 

glaring  eyes  of  yellow  and  black  set  in  a 
face  streaked  with  yellow  and  white.  Its 
body  plumage  is  black,  brown,  dull  yel¬ 
low  and  white  all  streaked  in  together. 
Distinct  small  black  horizontal  bars  cross 
the  breast.  This  bird  is  strong  and 
fierce.  It  feeds  upon  birds,  rabbits,  poul¬ 
try  and  young  skunks.  What  bird  is  it? 
New  York.  — Mabel  Bassler. 


There  were  very  few  correct  answers 
to  last  month’s  Book  Puzzle,  which  was 
“Pollyanna,”  by  Eleanor  II.  Porter. 

It  is  a  story  which  girls  especially  en¬ 
joy,  and  I  hope  that  those  of  you  who 
have  not  read  the  book  will  make  note  of 
it  as  one  to  read  when  you  find  the  op¬ 
portunity.  Several  who  knew  the  title 
said  it  was  written  by  Gene  Stratton 
Porter.  Do  not  confuse  these  two  au¬ 
thors. 

Here  is  a  new  Book  Puzzle  that  ought 
to  be  one  which  many  of  you  will  know  : 

WHAT  BOOK  IS  THIS? 


Plans  Ahead 

For  November,  of  course,  we  want  a 
heading  and  poems  and  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  appropriate  to  the  Thanksgiving 
season  of  rejoicing.  In  addition  we  will 
also  have  another  drawing  match  on  the 
following  rhyme,  sent  by  Evan  Beers,  a 
12-year-old  Pennsylvania  reader : 

Mary  bad  a  little  pig. 

It  was  the  cutest  thing, 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
She  led  it  with  a  string. 

This  gives  a  subject  for  some  interest¬ 
ing  sketches  and  will  help  our  artists  (in¬ 
cluding  every  reader  who  wants  to  try) 
to  keep  their  hands  in.  It  is  two  months 
since  we  had  rhyme  drawings  and  we 
will  not  have  them  in  December,  so  this 


is  your  one  chance  this  Fall.  Make  the 
most  of  it.  For  December  let’s  make  a 
beautiful  Christmas  page.  You  can  be 
thinking  about  it  even  now,  and  next 
month  we  will  give  a  few  suggestions. 


Cross-word  Enigma 

It  was  not  very  difficult,  as  many  of 
you  discovered,  to  find  out  that  the  hid¬ 
den  word  in  last  month’s  enigma  was 
s-c-h-o-o-1.  Here  is  another  one  that 
will  be  almost  as  easy,  but  you  will  en¬ 
joy  seeking  the  answer  and  reporting  to 
your  editor  on  it : 

My  first  is  in  cat,  but  not  in  dog, 


It  Is  Such  Fun  to  Make  Jack 


o’  Lanterns! — Picture  se>it  by  Jane  Townsend, 
New  York 


Book  Puzzles 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

This  large  bird  is  sometimes  20  to  24 
inches  in  length.  It  has  large  round- 
topped  “horns”  made  of  feathers  and 
like  cat’s  ears  in  shape.  It  has  fierce 


Seen  on  the  Back  Fence  on  Hallowe'en — Drawn  by  Annie  Oaljouw,  Virginia 


My  H alio  ween  Costume — Pict  ure  sent  by 
Gladys  Mitcheltree,  New  York 

The  lint  is  separated  from  the  seed  by 
a  process  of  ginning.  After  ginning  Jhe 
cotton  is  pressed  into  bales  of  about  500 
lbs.  It  is  then  ready  for  transportation 
and  marketing.  I  would  like  to  see  cot¬ 
ton  grow.  It  seems  so  interesting  to  read 
about  it  that  I  would  like  to  see  it.  I 
am  sending  a  drawing  which  I  made 
from  some  bolls  we  have  in  a  showcase  at 
school. 

Best  of  luck  to  all  our  readers.  I  re¬ 
main  a  good  friend  to  you  all. 

—Bernard  Kopaskie  (12  years). 

New  York. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  your  editor 
to  receive  a  letter  like  this  which  shows 
such  genuine  interest  in  Our  Page  and 
takes  so  much  pains  to  help.  Bernard 
answers  last  month’s  Nature  Puzzle  in  a 
most  satisfactory  way.  Many  readers 
recognized  the  description  of  cotton, 
though  of  course  few  have  ever  seen  it 
growing.  I  wish  some  one  of  our  south¬ 
ern  friends  had  sent  us  a  real  good  story 
of  how  the  crop  is  grown.  If  there  had 
been  room  I  should  have  used  the  little 
drawing  which  Bernard  made  first-hand 
from  the  specimen  in  his  school,  but  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  pictures  have  first  place  this 
month. 


An  elderly  brother  and  sister  live  on  a 
large  farm  on  Prince  Edward  Island. 
They  decide  they  will  get  a  boy  from  the 
orphan  asylum  to  help  Mathew  (the 
brother).  lie  sends  for  the  boy.  When 
he  goes  to  the  depot  to  bring  him  home 
there  is  a  girl  instead.  He  takes  her 
home  but  Marilla  (the  sister)  does  not 
want  to  keep  her.  But  she  finally  lets 
her  stay.  The  girl  is  an  odd  child.  She 
has  red  hair  which  she  detests.  She  uses 
very  large  words  and  gives  everything  a 
very  romantic  name. 

She  has  never  had  much  training  and 
does  some  awful  things  at  first  at  school 
and  at  home.  She  is  eleven  when  she  is 
adopted.  She  makes  friends  easily.  Near 
the  end  of  the  book  she  goes  away  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  be  a  teacher.  She  becomes  a 
great  help  to  the  old  maid  when  the 
brother  dies.  She  has  an  imagination 
which  sometimes  runs  away  with  her. 
She  is  sixteen  when  the  book  ends. 

This  description  is  a  combination  of 
those  sent  by  two  readers.  The  first  part 
is  by  Norma  Burlingame  (14)  and  the 
second  by  Isabelle  Raitt  (14)  both  of 
New  York.  Alice  Cray  (14)  of  Maine 
also  sent  a  description  of  this  same  book 
which  seems  to  be  a  popular  one.  In 
answering,  give  the  correct  title  of  the 
book  and  the  author’s  name,  as  well  as 
anything  you  can  tell  about  either  that 
will  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 


A  Spoolcie  Road — Drawn  h'y  Esther  Herr 
(15  years),  Pennsylvania 

My  second  is  sausage,  but  not  in  hog. 

My  third  is  in  rats,  but  not  in  mice, 

My  fourth  is  in  kind,  but  not  in  nice, 

My  fifth  is  in  me,  but  not  in  you. 

My  sixth  in  yellow,  but  not  in  blue. 

My  whole  is  something  we  like  to  chew. 
Massachusetts.  — Mildred  Gillfether. 


Notes 

All  material  for  the  November  page 
should  be  sent  to  reach  your  editor  not 
later  than  November  8. 

(Continued  on  page  1363) 
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Large  ash  pit;  triangular,  easily  re¬ 
movable  grates;  extra  heavy  fire  pot; 
perfect  combustion  chamber  shaped  to 
create  extra  large  area  of  radiation; 
economizing  cast  or  steel  radiators; 
large,  dust-proof  ash  pit  door;  double 
feed  door;  deep  cup  joints  permitting 
thorough  cementing. 

Since  1867  the  RED  CROSS  trade 
mark  has  been  a  dependable  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  of  perfection  in  design  and 
construction  —  assurance  of  properly 
regulated  heat,  economy  and  long, 
satisfactory  service. 


Dependable  Heating 

AT  LOW  COST 

The  RED  CROSS  EMPIRE  Pipeless  system' 
of  heating  has  been  perfected  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  can  be  depended  upon  in  all  cli¬ 
mates  to  provide  a  comfortable  temperature 
and  healthful  ventilation  in  every  room  of  the 
building  in  which  it  is  installed. 

RED  CROSS  furnaces  are  built  to  last  as  long 
as  the  building  and  reduce  your  fuel  bills— 
therefore  they  are  the  lowest  in  cost  in  the  end. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers.  WRITE  us  for  name  of  dealer  in  your 
locality.  Booklet  on  modern  cooking  or  heating  science  and 
illustrated  folders  free  on  request. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


RED  CROSS 

Ranges  e  Furnaces 

RANGES  FOR  GAS,  COAL,  WOOD  -  COMBINATION  RANGES  FOR  GAS  AND 
COAL  OR  COAL  AND  WOOD -PIPE  AND  PIPELESS  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 


TRADE  MARK 


FI 


MADE  OF  FINE  WOOLS 
MIXED  WITH  COTTON 

Seventy  Years  of  Reputation 

Made  to  Fit — Made  to  Wear 
A  protection  against  colds  and  sudden  chills 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  SHRINK 

Light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights 
Eight  Grades 

$2.25  to  $8.00  per  Garment 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co. 

Glastonbury,  Conn.  Dept.  33 
Sample  Cuttings  Free 


NINE  WATER  IN  HOMEANfl 


*'i£j?OUi  liVe 
near  a  Creek, 
or  Spring 

Buy  Direct 
Save  1-5  to  35% 


f 


This  free  catalog  is  a  real  text-book 
on  solving  your  household  and  dairy  bam 
problems  — all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings,  plumbing,  and  water  sys¬ 
tems,  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits,  furnaces, 
electrical  supplies,  etc. 

You  can  save  by  our  method  of  cutting  out  middle¬ 
men  and  bookkeepers. 

Freight  paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-Despard  Co. 

796-804  Broad  f>».,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


V 


lumbing-Pipe'Fittings 

.WHOLESALE  PRICES 


The  sure  way  to  put  pep  into  your  job 
on  a  rainy  aay  is  to  $et  into  a 

FISH 
BRAND 

Reflex 
Slicker 

^OWEJ 


oaJQ?  oS^ 

AJTOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  1.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly  .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . 4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberta  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  .  1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Greatest  Bargain  Without  Exception 

Think  of  it !  Men's  two  winter  weight,  comfortable  wool  mixed 
gray  flannel  shirts,  and  heavy  knit  wool  process  yarn  shp-on 
sweater  for  only  $3.95.  Why,  you  would  rightfully  expect  to  pay 
$4 .60  to  $5.00  for  the  two  shirts  alone.  They  are  roomily  made, 
soft  turned  down  collar,  winter  weight,  large  extra  strong 
pockets  with  buttoned  down  flaps.  Ideal  shirts  for  work  or  semi¬ 
dress.  Sizes  14^-17,  extra  size  25c  extra.  And  don’t  forget, 
sweater  included.  We  are  making  this  amazing  offer  just  to 
introduce  our  new  catalog  to  thousands  of  readers  of  this 
magazine.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Send  your  name,  address  and 
size  wanted,  pay  postman  $3.95  plus  postage  on  delivery;  and 
understand,  if  not  delightfully  surprised,  send  them  back  and 
we  refund  your  money  by  next  mail.  But  act  quick  before  this 
offer  Ib  withdrawn.  INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE, 
Dept.  B*343,  433  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Being  Prepared.  —  A  minister  ’way 
down  South  was  once  talking  to  an  old 
darkey  woman,  and  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  future  existence.  _  “Do 
you  believe  in  hell?”  asked  the  minister 
of  mammy.  “I  shure  do,  sah,  I  shure  do 
believe  in  it,”  was  the  answer.  “And 
what  do  they  burn  there?”  was  the  next 
question.  “Why,  they  burn  brimstone,  of 
course,”  came  the  ready  answer.  The 
minister  thought  he  had  the  old  lady 
this  time,  for  he  asked  :  “And  where  do 
they  get  the  brimstone?”  “Why,  the 
folks  done  go  and  bring  it  with  them,  of 
course,”  came  the  ready  response.  _  The 
first  question  asked  about  those  dinners 
we  have  after  each  service  down  at  the 
church  almost  always  is,  where  does  the 
food  all  come  from?  And  it  comes  just 
the  way  the  brimstone  comes — the  people 
bring  it  with  them. 

Pi-enty  Last  Sunday. — And  we  cer¬ 
tainly  had  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to 
cook  last  Sunday,  for  it  was  our  Harvest 
Home  Sunday.  A  Harvest  Home  Sunday 
is  one  of  the  very  best  days  a  church  in 
the  country  can  have  come,  and  don’t 
think  it  such  a  terrible  job.  The  church 
was  never  unlocked  till  five  minutes  of  11, 
and  not  a  thing  had  been  done  in  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  at  just  half-past  11  everything  was 
in  readiness  and  the  service  began.  The 
Parson  picked  up  two  or  three  hoys  on 
the  running  board,  and  one  was  dis¬ 
patched  for  Autumn  foliage  boughs,  while 
another  was  sent  to  ring  the  bell,  and  the 
Parson’s  boy  was  put  to  splitting  wood 
for  the  fire.  The  Parson  cleaned  out  last 
Sunday’s  trimmings,  and  Mrs.  Parson 
grabbed  the  broom.  Then  more  foliage 
and  the  beautiful  flowers  began  to  come 
with  every  auto  load,  and  the  church 
was  soon  a  veritable  fairyland.  We  used 
sumach  in  the  windows,  and  wild  asters 
and  goldenrod.  Then  came  the  great 
beautiful  Dahlias  for  the  altar,  and 
asters  lor  the  font. 

The  Vegetables. — Then  came  the  veg¬ 
etables.  We  put  the  cornstalks  in  the 
corners  of  the  chancel  and  of  the  church. 
We  stripped  the  husks  from  the  big  gold¬ 
en  ears,  and  it  certainly  looked  nice. 
Then  we  laid  bunches  of  carrots  and  beets 
and  turnips,  with  the  leaves  on,  along 
the  chancel  steps.  The  church  in  the 
open  country  wants  to  he  married  to  the 
soil.  Each  needs  the  other,  each  is  a  part 
of  the  other,  neither  can  live  without  the 
other.  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  has  shown 
how  the  Mormons,  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans  and  the  Scotch  Presbyterians 
are  the  most  successful  farmers,  and  re¬ 
main  on  the  land  because  they  have  given 
a  religious  sanction  to  country  life  and 
have  made  the  church  the  center  of  the 
life  of  the  community,  as  it  was  in  the 
mediaeval  village  community  of  Europe. 

Farmer  and  His  Community. — The 
Parson  has  been  reading  and  studying 
Prof.  Sanderson’s  book  on  the  “Farmer 
and  His  Community.”  What  he  says 
about  the  community’s  religious  life  is 
fine,  and  especially  the  way  he  treats  of 
the  matter  of  the  church  supper — just 
what  the  Parson  has  been  hollering  about 
for  so  long — cut  out  the  charge  supper  to 
make  money.  Don’t  commercialize  the 
sacred  thing  of  eating  any  longer.  _  Use 
the  supper  for  promoting  good  Christian 
fellowship,  perfecting  the  church  as  the 
family  of  families.  If  you  must  have 
some  money  for  it.  pass  the  plate  round. 
But,  about  that  Harvest  Home  Day  in 
the  old  church.  iWe  had  the  county  agent 
down,  and  the  county  woman  worker, 
too.  After  the  service  we  all  had  dinner. 
By  the  way,  the  Parson  preached  on  the 
subject  of  how  many  things  the  country 
bad  that  the  city  could  not  have.  What 
city  church  could  be  trimmed  up  like  ours 
was  that  day?  What  city  people,  in 
their  great  crowded  tenements,  could  have 
the  flowers  that  the  farmers  could?  And 
never  before  has  the  Parson  seen  so  many 
flowers  along  the  lonely  roads  as  this 
year.  This  is  a  grand  thing,  and  one 
that  will  help  keep  the  women  folks  con¬ 
tented  on  the  land.  After  the  dinner  the 
agent  took  the  men  around  on  a  tour, 
talking  and  explaining  about  the  farm 
products.  He  also  gave  them  some  point¬ 
ers  about  selecting  exhibits  for  the  fair. 
We  got  one  first,  two  seconds  and  a  third, 
and  have  vowed  we  will  do  better  next 
year.  Closson  got  first  in  the  junior- 
class  on  corn  and  was  immensely  pleased. 
His  interest  in  farming  went  up  100  per¬ 
cent.  He  is  planning  for  his  own  piece 
of  corn  next  year.  The  woman  county 
worker  had  a  fine  talk  with  the  church 
women,  and  made  plans  for  the  Winter. 
We  were  all  at  the  church  five  hours  that 

day.  ,  „ 

Another  Day. — And  yesterday,  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  we  had  another  great  day. 
Along  this  time  of  year  every  day  is  a 
“great”  day  with  us.  We  had  company 
here  at  the  house  from  down  near  New 
York;  thev  come  once  every  year  when 
the  foliage  is  at  its  best,  to  visit  us_  and 
the  church, ;  made  such  good  friends 
through  reading  of  us  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  had  to  be  late  at  the 
church,  having  had  another  service  10 
miles  away.  But  when  we  all  got  there 
the  dinner  was  all  ready  aud  everything 
spick  and  span  as  you  please.  Talk 
about  children — there  were  17  sitting  at 


one  table ;  54  took  dinner  together. 

Among  other  things  we  had  about  20 
quarts  of  beef  stew,  and  that  disappeared 
in  no  time.  It  must  have  pleased  our 
city  company  to  see  all  those  children 
around  there  and  to  hear  them  answer  up 
so  well  on  the  questions  the  Parson  asked 
them  before  the  whole  congregation,  for, 
when  the  plate  went  round  they  cer¬ 
tainly  helped  the  old  church  out.  It  al¬ 
most  took  the  treasurer’s  breath  away 
when  the  counted  out  the  hills.  We  had 
a  man  who  used  to  be  a  minister  and 
who  is  89  years  old  to  talk  to  us  all.  It 
was  a  great  thing  for  all  those  children  to 
see  and  hear  such  a  man,  and  of  that 
age. 

New  Jersey  Again. — Yes,  the  Parson 
has  been  down  to  New  Jersey  again. 
“Goodness,”  says  Clossie,  “I  should  think 
you  live  down  in  New  Jersey.”  We  had 
a  great  party  down  there,  and  the  Par¬ 
son  gave  a  talk  on  story  telling,  and  told 
many  stories,  and  then  we  played  games, 
and  danced  the  Virginia  reel,  and  played 
tucker,  then  we  would  “all  forward  and 
back,”  “forward  and  leave  the  ladies  in 
the  center,”  then  the  “gents  circle  round 
the  outside”  and  form  basket,  and  all 
circle  round  on  one  foot.  Fun,  no  name 
for  it.  Then,  right  and  left,  and  do  it 
over  again,  with  the  girls  on  the  outside, 
then  off  again  two  by  two  for  tucker. 
Well,  the  minister  the  Parson  stayed 
with  has  a  wonderful  community  church. 
From  a  Sunday  school  of  40  he  enrolled 
on  rally  day  the  total  of  208.  Quite  a 
number  of  people  on  that  day  could  not 
get  into  the  church  at  all.  They  have 
raised  his  salary  till  he  will  not  let  them 
raise  it  any  more.  The  Sunday  school 
overflows  the  church  building,  the  parson¬ 
age,  and  some  classes  in  a  third  house. 
All  of  which  comes  from  having  a  minis¬ 
ter  and  a  church  that  is  community- 
minded.  The  welfare  of  everyone  in  that 
locality,  from  a  religious,  social,  economic 
and  political  angle,  is  the  prime  concern 
of  the  minister  and  the  church  people,  as 
it  should  be  in  every  community. 

Better  Start  Poor. — That  doesn’t 
sound  inviting,  but,  do  you  know,  the 
Parson  visited  a  great  poultry  and  day- 
old  chick  plant  down  there,  and  that  is 
what  the  man  said.  “Had  I  started  with 
capital  I  should  probably  have  made  a 
failure  of  this  chicken  business.”  As  it 
was,  he  started  with  60  Leghorn  hens  and 
three  cockerels  and  almost  no  money. 
But  he  had  what  was  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter — experience.  lie  had  worked  out  on 
different  chicken  farms,  for  nothing  to 
start  with,  for  10  years.  He  knew  as 
much  about  the  business,  just  about,  as 
anybody,  or  as  there  was  to  know,  not 
from  hooks  or  papers,  either,  but  right 
from  the  henhouse — a  capital  place  to 
learn  the  poultry  trade.  He  now  sets  40,- 
000  eggs  at  one  time.  He  was  just  put¬ 
ting  8,000  hens  for  breeding  stock  into 
henhouses.  With  a  quarter  'turn  of  the 
crank  he  can  turn  3,500  eggs  in  an  in¬ 
cubator  at  one  time.  Lucky  the  old  hen 
cannot  see  or  she  would  be  discouraged. 
Yet  this  man  still  takes  off  his  hat  to 
the  hen.  Science  can  beat  her  in  quan¬ 
tity  production,  but  a  close  approach  is 
all  that  science  can  ever  expect  when  it 
comes  to  quality.  This  man  learned  the 
carpenter  business  before  he  started  in. 
and  built,  himself,  the  house  he  lives 
in,  and  practically  all  his  houses,  saving 
almost  half  of  the  cost. 

The  School  Board. — Yes,  the  Parson 
was  elected  to  the  town  school  board  last 
week.  With  five  others  on  the  board,  all 
thinking  quite  differently  than  he  does 
about  schools,  there  will  probably  not  be 
a  great  deal  he  can  do  for  a  while  at 
least.  He  can  give  the  matters  brought 
up  a  lot  of  publicity  in  the  local  paper. 
The  Parson  believes  there  is  a  lot  of  time 
wasted  by  teachers  because  the  text¬ 
books  have  been  practically  taken  out  of 
the  schools  and  the  teachers  have  to  spend 
hours  and  hours  putting  work  on  the 
board  and  getting  ready  for  the  morrow. 
This  is  one  reason  who  so  many  girls 
will  not  teach  any  more.  Another  thing, 
teachers  are  supervised  to  death ;  they 
have  about  as  much -to  say  about  their 
school  as  a  graphophone  does  about  what 
it  shall  play.  Then  again,  and  worst  of 
all,  why  can’t  the  school  teach  children 
how  to  write  and  spell?  They  don’t  do  it 
in  this  town,  and  the  Parson  is  going 
to  know  the  reason  why.  Then  again, 
there  is  a  big  feeling  in  this  town  against 
spending  so  much  money  on  people  run¬ 
ning  hither  and  yon  among  the  schools. 
Last  year  the  school  nurse  told  sister 
that  her  tonsils  were  enlarged  and  she 
must  have  them  taken  out.  Without  hav¬ 
ing  her  throat  touched,  this  year  the 
nurse,  a  different  one,  told  her  she  had  a 
beautiful  throat.  Last  year  she  was  told 
that  her  teeth  were  yellow  and  she  must 
go  at  once  to  a  dentist  and  have  them 
cleaned.  This  year  the  nurse  told  her 
that  she  was  so  glad  td  see  her  teeth  were 
yellow :  that  was  a  sign  of  strong  teeth. 
So  there  you  have  it.  Why  pay  out 
$1,200  a  year  for  such  service? 

A  Sad  Picture. — This  is  the  time  of 
year  when  so  many  young  people  go  away 
to  school.  A  sad  picture  was  thrown  on 
the  great  screen  of  life  in  a  small  town 
(Continued  on  page  1362) 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  Changing  Season. — Long  sleeves 
are  quite  an  innovation,  after  the  bare 
arms  of  the  past  season ;  we  never  re 
alized  before  how  many  huge  and  deeply 
pitted  vaccination  marks  are  worn. 
Many  of  the  long  sleeves  are  very  close 
fitting,  but  they  are  also  seen  slightly 
flared,  with  fancy  cuffs,  gathered  into 
close  bands,  or  with  a  balloon  extension 
below  the  elbow.  This  last  is  a  very 
convenient  style  for  one  who  must  make 
a  new  dress  out  of  an  old  one.  for  a 
plain  dark  dress  may  be  trimmed  writh 
plaid  silk  in  harmonizing  color,  and  thus 
brought  up  to  date.  A  plain  one-piece 
dress  of  dark  cloth  may  have  a  narrow 
panel  of  plaid  silk,  cut  on  the  bias,  all 
the  way  down  the  front,  and  full  sleeve 
extensions  of  the  plaid  starting  just  be¬ 
low  the  elbow,  and  gathered  at  the  wrist 
in  a  narrow  band.  Such  a  dress  is  more 
often  made  as  straight  as  a  cassock,  and 
without  a  belt.  It  would  be  high  in  the 
neck,  with  a  round  collar  of  the  plaid, 
though  to  most  wearers  a  white  collar 
is  more  becoming.  Looking  at  the  dresses 
in  the  New  York  shops,  we  note,  under 
all  sorts  of  modifications,  two  leading 
styles.  One  is  the  straight  plain  un¬ 
belted  frock,  usually  with  a  panel  or  row 
of  buttons  all  the  way  down  the  front ; 
the  other  is  a  dress  equally  straight  and 
narrow,  but  with  some  sort  of  side  trim- 


when  needed,  as  the  dress  is  complete 
without  it.  The  hat  worn  is  an  odd  little 
French  beret  of  black  velvet. 

Blue  Velveteen. — The  next  figure  is 
a  child  wearing  one  of  the  plain  velveteen 
dresses  now  shown  in  a  great  variety  of 
colors.  This  was  a  rich  sapphire  blue, 
and  was  trimmed  with  a  panel  and  bind¬ 
ings  of  figured  silk,  blue,  brown  and  gold. 
The  two  scallops  at  the  top  were  fast¬ 
ened  with  round  gold  and  bronze  buttons. 
The  arrangement  of  the  panel  front  gives 
a  dressy  look'  to  a  very  plain  frock.  This 
same  style  would  be  very  attractive  for 
a  woolen  dress  of  solid  color,  with  panel 
and  bindings  of  plaid,  and  it  is  also  a 
good  suggestion  for  plain  and  figured 
cotton  goods.  The  child  holds  a  plaid 
scarf,  which  one  must  have  nowadays; 
a  scarf  of  Scotch  vicuna,  in  a  plaid  or 
stripe,  is  the  finishing  touch  to  the  Fall 
costume. 

The  Popular  Buttoned  Dress. — 
Some  of  the  very  popular  new  dresses, 
like  Old  Grimes’s  coat,  are  “all  buttoned 
down  before,”  and  the  dress  figured  at  the 
extreme  right  is  brick  red  charineen,  with 
trimmings  of  dark  green  kid.  This  dress 
is  like  a  long  straight  frock  coat  or  cas¬ 
sock,  with  a  row  of  ball  buttons  of  the 
same  color  all  the  way  down  to  the  hem. 
The  mannish  notched  collar  has  a  nar¬ 


A  Group  of  Smart  hut  Simple  Autumn  Fashions 


ming  or  tunic  effect  that  gives  a  flare  at 
the  knees.  Something  of  this  sort  was 
in  vogue  a  few  years  ago  under  the  name 
of  minaret  tunic,  but  the  new  flar-  does 
not  start  at  the  waist;  indeed  the  waist 
line  is  still  quite  variable  and  uncertain. 

A  Tunic  Dress. — In  the  picture,  the 
dress  at  the  left  shows  the  new  unbelted 
tunic,  with  an  unusual  collar.  This  was 
fawn-colored  cloth  with  a  woven  check  ; 
the  plain  straight  tunic  came  just  below 
the  knees,  over  a  very  narrow  short 
skirt.  The  long  tight  sleeves  were  set  in 
at  the  shoulder  raglan  style,  and  were  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  narrow,  slightly  flared  cuff 
of  black  satin,  set  in  under  the  edge.  A 
narrow  band  of  the  black  satin  finished 
the  edge  of  the  tunic,  and  the  tops  of  the 
two  small  pockets.  At  the  neck  was  a 
high  folded  cravat  of  black  satin,  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  tie,  which  concealed  the 
small  opening  with  its  invisible  fasten¬ 
ings.  The  small  high-crowned  hat  of 
fawn  satin  had  a  black  and  fawn  fancy 
feather  at  one  side.  This  dress  was  cer¬ 
tainly  simple  but  extremely  stylish. 

Roman  Stripes. — The  girl  next  in  line 
wears  a  dress  of  Roman-striped  flannel. 
The  ground  color  was  fawn,  with  broad 
mingled  stripes  of  green,  red  and  yellow. 
The  stripes  were  quite  wide  apart,  and 
this  was  utilized  to  give  a  very  attractive 
effect  in  the  making.  In  both  front  and 
back  a  center  panel  was  formed  by  fold¬ 
ing  under  the  stripe  on  each  side  of  it 
in  a  pleat  which,  in  the  skirt,  flared  open 
and  showed  the  colored  stripe ;  another 
stripe  showed  on  the  plain  nart  of  the 
dress  on  either  side.  The  flaring  collar, 
which  stood  up  at  the  back,  was  edged 
with  the  stripe.  The  short  opening  in 
front  was  fastened  with  red  ball  buttons 
and  loops,  and  a  broad  crush  belt  of  red 
kid  finished  the  dress.  The  hat  was  dark 
red  velours  with  a  narrow  fawn-colored 
brim  and  two  red  pompons  at  the  edge. 
We  should  prefer  this  dress  with  long 
sleeves  for  Winter  wear,  but  it  is  very 
pretty  and  practical,  as  the  flannel  can 
be  washed. 

A  Sleeveless  Coat. — The  little  girl  in 
the  center  shows  a  sleeveless  coat,  which 
is  removable,  worn  with  a  skirt  to  match. 
This  was  green  and  fawn  wool  plaid 
with  a  kilted  skirt.  The  waist  was  a 
plain  blouse  of  fawn-colored  ohaillie, 
the  neck  square  in  front,  with  rolled 
standing  collar  which  showed  above 
the  coat,  and  cuffs  of  the  plaid.  These 
sleeves  would  be  desirable  made  full 
length,  and  gathered  into  a  plaid  cuff. 
The  sleeveless  coat  was  perfectly  plain 
and  open  in  front.  This  would  be"  a  very 
useful  little  school  dress ;  the  coat  could 
be  removed  in  a  warm  place,  and  added 


row  band  of  the  green  kid,  and  there  is 
similar  trimming  put  on  like  a  pointed 
cuff,  and  on  the  pockets  at  either  side. 
The  greatest  innovation  shown  in  this 
dress  was  the  broad  buckled  belt  of  soft 
dark  green  kid  at  the  natural  waist  line. 
We  see  these  belts  quite  frequently  worn 
now,  and  extremists  draw  them  in  tightly, 
rather  high,  or  at  about  the  waist  line 
existing  before  the  “straight  front”  came 
in  vogue.  It  now  looks  odd  to  us,  but 
is  undoubtedly  the  coming  line.  We  see 
some  wearers  with  these  belts  drawn  very 
light,  giving  a  pinched-in  waist  that  has 
not  been  seen  for  a  number  of  years.  Of 
course  the  present  style  of  girdle  corset 
does  not  lend  itself  well  to  the  tight  belt. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — There  is  a 
decided  change  in  women’s  sweaters. 
Some  heavy  ones  have  returned  to  the 
masculine  turtle  neck,  while  others  have 
the  “T”  neck  line,  which  may  be  likened 
to  the  old-style  woolen  underwear  with  a 
round  neck  and  straight  opening  a  little 
to  the  side  of  the  front,  which  only  ex¬ 
tends  for  a  short  space,  and  is  fastened 
with  buttons.  The  sweater  is  straight 
and  plain,  the  sleeves  purled  at  the  wrist. 
Some  of  these  sweaters,  priced  $10,  are 
offered  as  Australian  wool,  and  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  mufflers  of  Scotch  vicuna. 
It  is  not  merely  the  idea  that  these 
Scotch  scarfs  are  imported  that  gives 
them  interest ;  apparently  our  manufac¬ 
turers  are  not  making  just  the  same 
thing. 

One  of  the  new  gowns  with  buttons  all 
down  the  front  was  seen  in  violet  faille, 
trimmed  with  gilt  buttons,  gilt  kid  bands, 
and  a  wide  suede  belt  stitched  in  gilt. 
Violet  and  purple,  in  a  variety  of  shades 
and  materials,  are  figured  extensively  this 
Fall. 

The  little  pockets  shown  in  waist  or 
skirt  of  so  many  new  dresses  call  for  a 
fancy  handkerchief  which,  tucked  in  the 
pocket,  forms  a  part  of  the  trimming. 
These  handkerchiefs  are  of  crepe  Georg¬ 
ette,  black  or  colored,  printed  in  some 
contrasting  design. 

A  large  artificial  carnation,  pinned  on 
the  shoulder,  is  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
Fall  dress.  Either  black  or  shaded  col¬ 
ors  are  the  smartest.  Some  we  noted  in 
a  famous  Fifth  Avenue  shop  were  $1.75 
and  $2.75  each. 

One  of  the  newest  purses  is  envelope 
shape,  soft  morocco  lined  with  bright- 
colored  leather.  It  is  expensive,  but  very 
smart. 

The  dark  green  known  as  Cossack  is 
very  popular  this  Fall,  and  is  seen  in 
many  materials.  It  seems  likely  to  be 
used  as  much  as  the  ever-popular  blue. 
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You  can  Jf  e  comfortable 
is  Moncrief  furnace  heal 

SUPPOSE  the  thermometer  hits  zero  and  the  winds  blow  a  gale,  that 
Moncrief  Furnace  will  keep  your  house  well  warmed,  without  drawing 
excessively  on  the  coal  pile  either.  You  will  have  abundant  heat,  made  health¬ 
ful  by  proper  moisture,  and  extra  big  casings  assure  absence  of  floor  drafts. 


For  thirty  years  Moncrief  Furnaces  have  been 
making  homes  cheery  and  pocketbooks  happy. 
The  best  of  materials  and  unusually  good  con¬ 
struction  make  Moncrief  Furnaces  the  biggest 
value  per  dollar  you  can  find.  Made  in  Pipe, 
Pipeless  and  Majestic-Moncrief,  and  in  all  sizes — 
there  is  a  Moncrief  exactly  suited  to  your  needs. 

If  no  Moncrief  Dealer  is  near 
you,  write  our  distributor  regard¬ 
ing  details  of  our  special  propo¬ 
sition. 

Distributed  by 

E.  L.  GARNER 

177  23rd  St.,  Jackson  Hts.,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

F.  H.  HANLON 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Made  by 

The  Henry  Furnace  Sc  Fdy.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

MONCRIEF 
FURNACES 


Pipe  -  Pipeless  -Three Pipe  -  Majestic-Moncrief 
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Fresh  by  Mail 

Delicious,  pure  sweets  direct  to  you  from 
LOFT’S  big  sun-lit  kitchens  in  New  York 
City.  Prices  unbelievably  low.  Highest 
standard  of  quality  backed  by  our  50-year  reputation.  Over  two 
hundred  varieties  of  these  famous  candies  to  suit  your  taste 
and  purse.  Send  for  our  FREE  Candy  Catalog  today  ! 

LOFT,  400  Broome  Street,  Dept.  231,  New  York 


Straight-Sided 
Fire-Pot — 
Always  Clean, 
Always  Hot! 


Enjoy  comfort  all  winter,  at  the 
same  time  reducing  yourcoal  bills 
and  spending  less  time  tending 
the  furnace.  There’s  a  Hood 
Furnace  for  every  size  home, 
whether  you  burn  hard  or  soft 
coal  or  gas.  Write  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  name  of  Hood 
dealer  near  you. 

Hood  Furnace  &  Supply  Co. 
Dept.  G  Corning,  N.  Y. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  oar  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  «  4,  4*£  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roli  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Av«.  N.  Y.  C. 


TAXIDERMIST 

All  Kinds  of  Game  and  Deer  Heads  Mounted  by  Experts 
at  Reasonable  Charges.  Eat.  ix(j6 

GEORGE  H.  LESSER  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


-SPECIAL  TRIAl  OFFER. 

billies  Famous  Broken^ 


ti/ithin  300  miles 

FRESH  FROM  THE 
WHOLESALE  ROASTER 

‘■"re  a i  a  real  tasty,  smooth,  rich  mel¬ 
low  coffee,  favorite  of  New  Yorkers  for 


tn 

low  coriee,  lavorlte  of  NewYorkers  for  ▼  GROUf 

40  years.  Composed  of  sinal land  broken 

’“'Yoo  0V”,ri  coffees,  blended  to  perfection. 


tl-  , Vj  ouoeoo,  uicnuen  10  pcriccuon. 

o  er  *a  to  secure  new  customers. 
nJi  ^rve  10  cents  a  pound  and  learn  of  a 

new  treat  in  coffee. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

Send  Cash ,  Check  or  Money  Order. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-9  Washington  St.  New  York  Citv 

mmmmm m Eat.  8 If  Yearn  mmmmmmmmtmmmtmmmm 


OUR  FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  BLEND 

OF  HIGH-GRADE  MIXED  TEAS  is  so  dif¬ 
ferent  and  better  in  every  way  that  discriminating 
people  enjoy  its  superior  qualities.  Liberal  trial 
pkg.,  lO  cts.;  one  lb.,  181,  prepaid. 

VICTORIA  TEA  CO.  B84  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


ALL  WOOL  YARN 

II.  A.  BARTLETT 


FOR  SUE.  From  manufacturer. 
75c  l.  52  p  er  lb.  Free  sampleB 

•J-  HARMONY,  MAINE 


n  KEEN  1>a  RLE  MERCHANDISE.  Esmond  Blankets,  Indian 
u  Pattern,  $4.  American  Woven  Blankets,  handsome 
durable,  variety  of  colors,  price  $6.50.  Many  other  bar¬ 
gains.  ROYAL  SALES  00.  -  Erenrhtow ii,  N.  J. 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery  “ 

ingware,  Glassware,  etc.,  shipped  direct  from  factory  to 
consumer.  Write  us  for  partic.  E.SWASET4C0  .  Portland.  Maine 


1  AA  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your 
I  UU  reVjrr«.r'j*rn<A  and !  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for 
.,  .  •  Cents.  Write  for  sampler  of  letter  Heads  and 

other  kinds  printing,  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED !  Business  or  Social.  Stationery,  cards. 
L  etc.  Write  needs.  FRANKLIN  PRESS  B-22  Milford.  N.  H, 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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FARMER  SHORT — “  Cattle  and  hogs  lived  before  folks  dipped  or  sprayed  'em." 
FARMER  LONG — “ Plenty  died,  too;  disinfectant  isn't  bad  insurance.” 


Happy  Stock! 

Clean  and  sanitary  conditions  mean  more  to  livestock 
than  people  used  to  realize !  Disinfecting  is  the  easiest, 
cheapest  way  to  ward  off  every  contagious  disease. 
Use  this  old  and  famous  formula  for  dipping  hogs — 
spraying  pens — killing  odors  in  the  wallows. 

Don’t  ignore  germs  because  they  can’t  be  seen,  but  use 
this  non-poisonous,  non-inflammable,  standardized  disin¬ 
fectant.  Pratts  dip  and  disinfectant  is  instantly  effective 
—and  a  lasting  protection.  Used  on  hog,  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  poultry  and  a  gallon  makes  a  whole  barrel  of 
strong  solution.  FREE:  ask  for  valuable  book  on  Live¬ 
stock  and  Poultry  —  write  PRATT  FOOD  Co.,  255  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Dip  and 
Disinfectant 

Sold  by  seed,  feed  and  poultry 
supply  dealers  everywhere 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  cow  hides,  calf,  dog:,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us  € 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you.Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tells 


how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest;  or  garment  can  be 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stock.  Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
Largest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 
953  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ALL 


Leather 


shoe 


t  to  goodliest 
oe.  iiieges* 


eliTom.  leather 
•s,  double  thick  solid  leather  heel»  and 
will  surely  last  more  than  six  montha. 


Sizes 


All 


SEND  NO  MONEY— Pay  postman  *2.85  plus  postage 
on  delivery.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE,  Dept.  B-349 
433  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chicopee  Falla,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  : 


ABSORBINE 

**  “trade  MARK  REG.U.S.PAL  Off. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles. 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
‘Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 


$2. 50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  tor  mankind,  re¬ 
duces  Strains,  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  Price 
tl.25  per  bottle  at  dealer*  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


No !  She’s 

Not  a  Mooley 

She  has  been  dehorned  with  a  KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER,  making  her  gentler,  safer 
and  more  profitable.  This  also  applies  to 
steers.  Wc  mako  Keystone  Dehorners,  Bull 
Staffs,  and  other  appliances  for  dairy¬ 
men  and  cattlemen — all  sold  on  a  money 
back  guarantee.  Write  for  circular. 


JAS.  SCULLY,  Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa 


More  for  Your  Money 

Send  for  prices  and  descriptions 
on  Unadilla  Round  Water  Tubs, 
Oblong  Cooling  Vats  and  Upright 
Storage  Tanks.  Strong,  correctly 
beveled,  well-made  from  best  stock 
in  Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir 
or  Cypress.  Bound  with  steel  ad¬ 
justable  hoops  or  bars. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FKEE.  Stocked  and  eauipped.  Some  requir- 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18— Landis  Aw.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Sheep  and  Apple  Trees 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  yoke 
or  brace  to  put  on  the  head  of  sheep  so 
they  cannot  reach  up  and  destroy  the 
fruit  and  foliage  in  an  orchard?  Unless 
we  can  have  some  such  head  guard  we 
cannot  safely  pasture  sheep  among  low¬ 
headed  trees.  a.  n.  f. 

We  have  applied  to  many  sheep  men 
for  help  in  this  but  no  one  seems  to 
have  any  practical  plan.  Here  are  a  few 
comments : 

I  opine  “it  can’t  'be  did,”  though  some 
years  ago  I  had  an  old  ewe  that  was 
very  troublesome,  standing  on  her  hind 
legs  five  minutes  at  a  time  if  necessary 
in  order  to  reach  apples  and  leaves,  and 
any  place  she  could  get  her  head  through 
she  would  push  until  she  had  spread  the 
wires  (if  there  was  half  a  chance) 
enough  to  get  through  the  fence.  In  a 
fit  of  desperation,  I  made  a  square  poke, 
perhaps  two  feet  long,  of  four  narrow 
strips  and  put  it  astride  her  neck.  It 
seemed  so  to  occupy  her  attention  that  she 
forgot  both  of  her  tricks,  and  was  law- 
abiding  so  long  as  we  kept  her.  It  di¬ 
verted  her  line  of  thought,  so  to  speak. 
As  to  the  trees  and  bark,  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  unless  protected  by  burlap  or  some 
ill-tasting  compound.  I  never  have  been 
troubled.  F.  E.R. 

I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  poke 
or  harness  to  put  on  sheep  to  keep  them 
from  eating  the  leaves  off  from  limbs  of 
trees.  I  wish  I  had  known  that  there 
was  such  a  thing,  as  16  years  ago  I 
set  out  an  apple  orchard,  and  in  August 
I  budded  the  trees  to  the  kind  that  I 
wished  them  to  be.  I  had  these  apples 
set  out  20  ft  by  40  ft.,  and  I  cropped 
them  40  ft.  and  cultivated  the  row  of 
trees,  and  the  next  year  after  budding 
them  I  had  a  fine  piece  of  clover  that 
came  up  after  taking  the  oats  off.  The 
young  clover  was  up  to  my  knees.  At 
that  time  I  raised  sheep  and  they  were 
running  in  an  adjoining  field.  The  hired 
man  reported  that  they  had  got  out  and 
into  my  clover.  I  did  not  think  they 
would  do  any  harm,  as  they  had  plenty 
of  clover  to  eat,  but  a  little  later  I 
found  that  they  had  stood  up  on  their 
hing  legs  and  got  hold  of  the  new  grown 
buds,  and  had  pulled  the  buds  out  of  the 
trees. 

That  Winter  I  disposed  of  my  sheep ; 
I  decided  they  did  not  belong  on  a  fruit 
farm.  Now  if  I  had  known  that  there 
was  a  poke  that  would  have  kept  them 
from  eating  the  trees  I  still  might  be 
growing  sheep.  w.  P.  R. 


Horse  and  Ox  Together 

One  of  our  readers  in  New  York  State 
wants  to  know  if  there  really  are  cases 
where  an  ox  and  a  horse  have  been 
taught  to  work  together  as  a  team.  He 
seems  to  have  one  horse  and  a  young 
steer  growing  up,  and  if  it  were  possible 
to  use  the  combination  as  a  team  it 
would  suit  him. 

Many  of  our  people  who  have  traveled 
in  the  South  have  seen  this  combination 
coming  into  one  of  the  southern  towns 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon  for  trading.  Not 
infrequently  a  horse  or  mule  will  be 
hitched  with  an  ox.  In  some  cases  the 
ox  will  wear  a  horse  collar  turned  up¬ 
side  down,  although  this  is  not  the  best 
way  to  handle  him.-  It  is  not  likely  that 
a  horse  and  ox  would  work  together  un¬ 
der  a  yoke,  but  when  the  ox  wears  some 
kind  of  a  collar  the  combination  can  be 
made. 

As  to  the  way  they  would  work  to¬ 
gether  it  would  depend  very  largely  on 
the  horse.  Some  horses  lose  their  spirit 
If  they  ever  had  any,  and  are  willing  to 
work  with  almost  anything  that  can  pull 
half  the  load.  Others  show  some  sort  of 
human  nature  and  appear  to  feel  degrad¬ 
ed  when  they  are  hitched  up  even  with  a 
mule.  We  had  such  a  horse  once,  who 
never  would  work  with  a  mule,  although 
we  tried  to  overcome  his  prejudice.  He 
would  bite  and  kick  the  moment  the 
mule  was  put  alongside  of  him.  The 
combination  is  or  was  quite  common  in 
the  South.  We  remember  one  political 
campaign  in  the  South  where  one  party 
nominated  a  ticket  containing  the  names 
of  an  old  aristocrat  who  had  broken  down 
following  the  Civil  War  and  a  Northern 
man  who  had  come  to  the  South  as  a  car¬ 
pet-bagger  and  a  small  and  petty  lawyer 
well  known  to  be  without  principle.  The 
rival  candidate  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  stated  this  ticket  reminded  him  of  a 
scene  quite  common  in  many  southern 
towns  where  a  man  would  hitch  to  his 
wagon  some  broken-down  and  spavined 
thoroughbred  stallion  alongside  a  brin¬ 


dled  ox  with  a  little  dog  running  under 
the  wagon.  Such  political  civilities  were 
frequently  exchanged  40  years  ago.  That 
form  of  argument  has  largely  passed  out 
of  politics,  but  the  combination  of  horse 
and  ox  and  dog  may  still  be  found. 

Fractious  Police  Dog 

I  have  a  German  police  pup  eight 
months  old.  He  was  seven  weeks  old 
when  I  got  him.  When  he  was  about 
three  months  old  a  boy  came  in  and 
while  fooling  with  him,  the  dog  jumped 
back  and  struck  against  the  stove,  strik¬ 
ing  his  back,  injuring  the  sciatic  nerve. 
This  made  the  left  hind  leg  weak  and 
somewhat  crooked.  He  seemed  to  pull 
out  of  this  pretty  well  until  three  or 
four  months  ago  when  starting  to  take 
him  for  a  walk  in  the  woods  a  train 
whistle  frightened  him  and  he  broke  the 
leash  and  ran  wild  until  he  dropped  ex¬ 
hausted.  This  second  injury  left  his 
hind  legs  paralyzed  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  doctor  said  he  was  very 
strong  to  pull  through  these  two  in¬ 
juries,  but  that  he  should  have  the  best  of 
care  and  not  have  anything  else  happen 
to  him  until  he  was  a  year  old,  as  he 
would  not  pull  -through  another  injury. 

On  account  of  getting  hurt  and  the 
zero  weather  I  kept  the  dog  in  the  house. 
He  is  very  affectionate  and  everyone 
that  came  in  would  speak  to  him.  When 
it  got  warm  I  put  him  out  doors  where 
he  stays.  We  have  a  small  orchard  and 
until  this  year  small  boys  have  been  in 
destroying  things.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  dog  take  care  of  it  and  would  also 
like  him  to  watch  the  house  and  allow 
no  one  in  the  yard.  Fie  is  as  wild  as  a 
deer  and  does  not  stay  quiet  a  minute. 
We  seldom  take  him  out  of  his  yard 
which  is  large  enough  for  him  to  run  in. 
Can  you  give  me  suggestions  how  to 
train  him?  R.  E.  c. 

Vermont. 

It  seldom  pays  to  retain  and  bother 
with  a  puppy  that  at  eight  months  has 
not  “learned  manners”  and  shown  in 
every  way  that  he  is  a  good  standard 
specimen  of  his  breed  and  endowed  with 
all  of  the  best  attributes  of  that  breed. 
A  “spoiled”  puppy  is  difficult  to  “make 
over”  and,  indeed,  that  may  prove  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  puppy  in  question  did  not  in¬ 
herit  the  sagacious  and  reliable  traits  of 
the  German  police  dog  breed,  but  was  in¬ 
different  stock.  Inherited  timidity  and 
foolishness  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
overcome  by  training  and  the  puppy  in 
question,  possibly  being  of  that  kind, 
may  not  be  worth  professional  training. 
As  to  the  training,  the  person  wrho  sold 
you  the  puppy,  if  a  profesional  breeder 
of  such  dogs,  no  doubt  can  advise  you 
as  to  the  proper  party  to  employ  for  the 
purpose. 

If  the  spinal  cord,  not  the  sciatic  nerve 
was  injured  at  the  time  of  the  first  ac¬ 
cident,  some  abnormality  of  the  function 
of  the  hind  legs  will  be  likely  to  persist 
and  prove  incurable,  but  we  think  that 
the  last  riming  fit  or  spell  was  induced 
by  excitement  and  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  original  injury.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  the  puppy  is  in¬ 
fested  with^  hook  worms  or  tape  worms 
and  that  they  are  the  cause  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  fit  and  possibly  of  all  of  the  other 
objectionable  things  about  the  dog. 

To  expel  hook  worms  withhold  feed  for 
24  hours  and  give  carbon  tetrachlorid 
in  soft  gelatin  capsules.  The  dose  for  a 
puppy  is  one  drop  per  pound  of  body 
weight  and  for  a  grown  dog  is  two  drops 
per  pound.  Be  careful  not  to  break  the 
capsules  at  time  of  administration  as  the 
drug  is  volatile  and  dangerous  when  in¬ 
haled. 

If  tape  worm  segments  or  joints  are 
seen  in  the  feces  it  would  be  better  to 
give  arceoline  hydrobromid  instead  of 
carbon  tetrachlorid.  It  comes  in  tablet 
form  and  the  dose  for  your  puppy  would 
be  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  given  after 
fasting  as  already  advised.  Burn  drop¬ 
pings.  So  far  as  possible  avoid  undue 
excitement,  but  have  the  dog  take  abund¬ 
ant  out-door  exercise  daily  and  be  well 
fed. 


Judge:  “This  lady  says  you  tried  to 
speak  to  her  at  the  station.”  Salesman  : 
“It  was  a  mistake.  I  was  looking  for 
my  friend’s  sister,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
before,  but  who’s  been  described  to  me  as 
a  handsome  blonde  with  classic  features, 
fine  complexion,  perfect  figure,  beautifully 
dressed.”  Witness :  “I  don’t  care  to 
prosecute  the  gentleman.  Anyone  might 
have  made  the  same  mistake.” — Credit 
Lost. 
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Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

(Continued  from  page  1348) 


Onions,  lb . 05 @  .08 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .20 

Cabbage,  lb . 05ta)  .06 

Cucumbers,  each  . 05@  .10 

Corn,  doz . 35@  .50 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 


The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Oct.  14,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington.  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.62% 

No.  3  white  oats . 61% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.32% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.31% 

Per  ton. 


Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran . 

Spring  middlings . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Yellow  hominy  . .' . 

Ground  oats  . 

Dry  brewers’  grains . 

Flour  middlings  . 

36%  cottonseed  meal . 

43%  cottonseed  meal . 

34%  linseed  meal  . 


.  ..$33.40 
...  33.90 
...  34.40 
.  .  .  47.40 
...  44.90 
...  44.40 
...  44.40 
...  43.40 
.  ..  39.40 
...  35.90 
...  51.90 
.  ..  52.90 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Wealthy,  bu.,_|l  to  $1.75; 
Giravenstein,  75c  to  $1.75 ;  McIntosh, 
$1.50  to  $2.50. 

Butter. — Extra  creamery,  3S%  to  39c  ; 
firsts,  36  to  37%c;  seconds,  33  to  35c. 

Cheese. — Fresh  extra,  22% c  ;  firsts,  21 
to  22c. 

Eggs. — Hennery,  brown  extras,  66  to 
67c;  white  and  mixed,  63  to  64c;  west¬ 
ern,  extra  firsts,  49  to  52c ;  western,  sec¬ 
onds,  33  to  40c;  storage,  34  to  38c. 

Various  Fruits.  —  Muskmelons,  _bu. 
crate,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $3;  grapes,  8- 
basket  carrier,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1  Timothy, 
$29  to  $30;  No.  2,  $26  to  $27;  No.  3, 
$16  to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $25; 
swale,  $16  to  $18.  Straw — Rye.  $22  to 
$23 :  oat.  $13  to  $16 ;  wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  nearby,  box,  65  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  26c;  chick¬ 
ens,  22  to  27c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Fowls,  26  to  32c; 
broilers,  36  to  38c;  ducklings,  25  to  27c; 
old  roosters,  IS  to  20c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $1.25' 
to  $2 ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  let¬ 
tuce,  box,  50c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  box,  25 
to  40c;  spinach,  box,  25  to  50c;  squash, 
bbl.,  $1  to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  box,  $1  to  $2. 


Pullets  With  Colds 

My  pullets  have  colds,  sneezing  and 
wheezing.  What  can  I  do  for  them? 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  L.  P. 

Fall  colds  are  common  among  pullets 
removed  from  range  to  their  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  and,  like  simple  colds  in  humans, 
are  recovered  from  if  the  birds  are  kept 
under  proper  conditions.  Do  not  shut 
them  up  tightly,  but  give  plenty  of  venti¬ 
lation  day  and  night,  seeing  to  it  only 
that  the  birds  are  not  exposed  to  direct 
draft  while  upon  their  perches.  Keep 
their  quarters  clean  and,  if  you  like,  add 
permanganate  of  potash  to  their  drinking 
water,  in  as  strong  solurion  as  the  pullets 
will  drink.  Cleanliness,  fresh  air  and 
sunlight  and  proper  care  otherwise 
should  suffice  in  the  management  of  sim¬ 
ple  colds,  not  complicated  by  roup  or 
other  more  serious  disease.  M.  b.  d. 


“Why  is  it  that  a  red-headed  woman 
always  marries  a  very  meek  man?”  “She 
doesn't.  He  just  gets  that  way.” — Dry 
Goods  Economist. 


Dog  Book.  FREE 

u 


Authoritative  32-page  book,"  Diseases  of 
the  Dog.”  Describes  every  known  dog 
disease  and  prescribes  correct  treat¬ 
ment. 

For  46  years  Glover's  Mange  Medicine 
and  other  dog  remedies  have  been 
standard  remedies  and  preventives  for 
doe  ailments.  Write  Dept.  14. 

■  CLAY  GLOVED  CO.,  Inc.  12S  W24St.  N-  V. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE 

I  have  two  fine,  three-qnaiter  thoroughbred  chestnut 
mares,  about  15k;  hands  high;  one,  the  mother,  about  18 
years  old;  the  other,  her  daughter,  about  8  years  old. 
They  are  broken  to  saddle  and  double  harness;  both  are 
exceptionally  fine  horses,  sound  and  kind,  and  I  would 
not  dispose  of  them,  except  that  I  can  no  longer  main¬ 
tain  them  in  the  city.  They  can  be  «een  at  my  stable, 
206th  Street  and  Bainbridge  Avenue,  Bronx.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused,  provided  I  can  be  assured  of 
a  good  home  and  treatment. 

WILLIAM  W.  NILES,  54  Wall  Street,  New  York 


SALE  One  Pair  Black  Percheron  Horses 

4-yrs.-old;  weigh  3.100;  well  broken;  *>500.  Pair 
colts,  )4  blood  Pereheron,  2  and  3  years  old,  halter 
broke,  $250.  Will  make  special  price  on  two  pair. 

John  W.  Kent  126  S.  4th  St.  Clean,  N.Y. 

Shetland  Ponies  HAsRebTr”^hB,Ro0S 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


SHEEP 


Pure  Bred  Shropshire  Sheep  For  Sale 

Fifteen  yearling  rams,  well  grown,  good  bone  und  well 
wooled.  A  few  pure-bred  ewes  of  the  best  quality  and 
good  constitution.  Imported  foundation.  There  is  an 
excellent  market  for  wool  and  mutton. 

GR EA  TWOOD  FARMS  Plainfield.  Vermont 


For  Sale-Registered  Southdowns 

32  Bred  Ewes,  16  Yearlings  and  20  Ewe 
Lambs.  Formerly  the  Rockefeller  flock. 

II.  A.  LEE  R.  F.  0  2  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 

Well  wooled  on  nose  and  legs  ;  short  ears  and  legs  ;  com¬ 
pact  and  very  good  type.  From  a  flock  which  produced 
15095.  All  March  lambs,  Will  weigh  130-150  lbs. 

ZOAR  HILL  FARM,  W.  M.  Walkins,  Supl.,  Gowanda,  N.Y.  R.F.  D.  No.  1 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  29 — Ayrshire.  Allegheny-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club,  fifth  annual  consignment 
sale.  Hornell,  N.  Y.  Irving  M.  Jones, 
Alfred,  N.  Y.,  sales  manager. 

Nov.  1 — Troy-Canton  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Association,  fourth  annual 
consignment  sale,  Troy,  Bradford  Co., 
Pa.  ;  65  head. 

Nov.  11-12  —  Fond  du  Lac  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  19-20 — Holsteins.  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  annual  consignment  sale,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  20 — Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  1-8  —  Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland.  Ore. 

Nov.  5-7 — Annual  meeting  and  exhi¬ 
bition,  New  Hampshire  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Nov.  11-14 — American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Nov.  12-14 — National  Grange,  annual 
convention,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  12-14 — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Vernon 
Room,  Iladdon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  26-29 — Cortland  Fanciers’  Club, 
annual  Poultry  Show,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  11-13  —  Sixth  annual  poultry 
show.  North  Bergen  County  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  Westwood,  N.  J.  S.  J.  Ham- 
merstein,  secretary,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  quotations  are:  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine, 
57  to  58c;  half  blood,  58  to  59c;  quarter 
blood,  56  to  57c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
half  blood  combing,  60  to  61c;  three- 
eighths  blood,  58  to  59c.  New  England 
half  blood,  57  to  58c ;  quarter  blood,  54  to 
55c.  Texas,  scoured  basis,  $1.30  to  $1.50. 
Oregon,  No.  1,  staple,  $1.42  to  $1.47. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  rimd  w eight, i,2Mrmd 

Sheared,  22^  lbs.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  N  Y. 


D.  H.  Townsend  &  Sons,  Interlaken,  N.  Y.,  Rf™ing 

a  fine  lot  of  mutton  type,  heavy  shearing  RamboulUet 
Rams.  Also  Dorsets,  Cotswolds,  Cheviots  and  Delaines. 


ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

15.  E.  KIJJOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 


neglatered  Ml  1(0  CMI 1  K 1  HAMS.  Wooled  to  Nose, 
n  Priced  low.  LellPY  C.  BOWER,  Lndlowvtlle,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Delaine  Merinos  L  MXZsa^ 

n  .  _  n „  Different  ages.  10  Ewes.  Lambs 

Keg.  Hampshire  Hams  c.  p.  *  m.  w.  bigham,  Gettysburg, pi. 

D„/r  Qlirnnnkirn  HEAR-  &  Ram  Lambs.  Alsoewes 

Keg.  ohropshire  ling  Kams  stevens  bros.  wuson.  n.y 
Hampshire  Ram  Lambs  of  Quality 

weighing  125  to  160  lbs.  Also  yearling  ami  aged  rams. 
Ewes  all  ages.  Chas.  E.  Haslett  Hall,  N.  Y. 

6  Yearling  Rambouillet  Rams  M°ontour8FaH.8U“^  y! 
Delaine  Rams c.  wtXZZr n.y. 
^  GOATS  ~ 


Pure  Bred  Saanen  Goats 

Unrelated  bucks  and  does  or  single  individuals  which 
will  make  unbeatable  foundation  stock.  These  animals 
are  from  the  very  finest  imported  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  GLEN  FARM  -  Dorset,  Vermont 


Pure  Bred  Togg.  Bucks  II.  A.  VoWLEtf  Branford,  Com 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale— FOSTER  FI  ELD’S  HERD 

Cows,  Hollers  and  Heifer  Calves.  The  Bulla  in  service 
are  from  tested  cows  and  are  A1  in  all  respects.  Prices 
low.  Address  Charles  Q.  Foster,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.  The  animals  in  this  herd  have  been  tested 
by  the  State  and  United  States. 

TOWN  FARM,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 
For  Sale  at  Farmers’  Prices 

of  the  best  Raleigh  strains.  Five  bulls,  cows,  heifers  and 
heifer  calves.  Sat.  guaranteed.  Honry  T.  Haney,  Prop. 


For  Sale  Rje«eyed  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  IF.  A.  cl:  HT18  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


TWO  CANS  A  DAY 

when  fresh.  One  can  when  3  months  fresh,  perhaps  dry  at 
6  months.  Such  cows  are  no  use  for  dairying:  at  present 
prices  of  feed  and  labor.  PERSISTENT  PRODUCTION 
PAYS:  Rough  wood  Guernseys  at  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 
under  fair  farm  conditions,  produce  eight  thousand  pounds 
of  five  per  cent  milk  per  year.  This  nas  a  value  of  more 
than  ten  cents  per  quart  in  cans  at  the  farm,  an  income  of 
$400  per  yeir  per  cow.  Compare  this  with  what  yours  earn. 
BREED  THIS  KIND  FOR  YOURSELF  by  using  a  Rough- 
wood  Guernsey  bull.  We  have  young  ones  at  prices  you 
can  afford.  FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HERD. 

GEOUGE  N.  BAUKIE,  -  Ghent. nut  Hill,  Mann. 


SWINE 


AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 

340  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE-Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  white.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
Sows,  6-8  wks.  old  $5;  8-10  wks.  old  $5.50. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  orderg  large  or  email. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Viait  ub  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Maes. 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 


GUERNSEY  SALE 

The  Cayuga  County  Guernsey  Breeders  Association 

will  offer,  at  public  auction,  on  NOVEMBER  5th,  1  924, 
30  choice  young  Registered  bulls,  several  from  A.  R. 
dams,  and  16  good  grade  cows,  fresh  or  near  to  freshen¬ 
ing.  These  are  good  individuals,  tuberculin  tested  and 
selected  from  the  best  herds  in  the  largest  Guernsey 
County  in  the  East. 

Sale  will  be  held  at  the  C.  G.  Meaker  Co.  Farm,  on 
the  South  Division  St.  Road,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

RAY  H.  ALEXANDER,  Sec’y  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Bred  year-old  sows,  weaned  pigs,  service  boars. 
Grand  Champion  breeding. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Patmoor  Borkshlros.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  prize  win¬ 
ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  Herllield,  N  T. 


Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  l>e  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  w,w,  d»IRT  FARMS,  it  S.  >24  ft.  Phils.,  Ps 


Bull 


t  CHESTER  WHITES 

1  i  VJf  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Durocs.  6  wks.  old,  $3.25  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


TAJ  TO  f\pC  filUo  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding. 
L/GI\OVjO — Ulllo  Mature  Stock.  Young  Pigs. 

Elmwood  Farms  I*.  O.  Box  15  Bradford,  N.Y. 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St.,  Hornell,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


LONIGERA  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves,  various  ages,  priced  to  suit  your  purse. 
A.  R.  breeding.  Send  for  list. 

H.  M.  LEINBACH  Berks  Co.  Dounlassville,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

nine  months  old;  excellent  pedigree;  tuberculosis 
tested.  HARVEY  BURDICK  Clinton.  N.  Y.  R.  F.  0.  No.  1 


EDGEWOOD  DUROCS 

Sensation  dam.  Also  grandsons  of  Unique  Sensation. 

CLINTON  CHURCH  -  Baldwlnsvlllo,  N.  Y. 


niTDAr  Dire  August  Farrow 
vJ  TV Vp IT  JLxTO  Either  sex;  $4each 


JOHN  HARTLES  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Durocs 


Purebred  pigs  Healthy,  vigorous  stock. 
Both  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Walter  Schodler  Catsklll,  N.Y.  Route  1 


k  l|  IPnHQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Fattington  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


n  urn  no  Service  boars,  Fall  pigs  and  young  sows  for  sale. 

LlUIUbo  ODITHIA  FARM  Stanley.  New  York 


Beglstered  O.  I.  €.  and  C  li  ester  White  nipo 
n  Euuone  P.  Rooera  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  *  ivIJ 


Ah  Dolor  Whila  °  Berkshire  and  DurooPigs,6  wks. 
UllGolGl  mine  old,  $3.25  each;  8  wks.,  $4.25.  Pure  bred 
and  high  grade  pigs,  not  akin,  $5.60  each.  This  udv.  ap¬ 
pears  every  other  week.  OAKS  DAIRY  Fa  KM,  Wjaluelnj,  p«. 


For  Szk-GUERNSE YS 

600  ll>8.  A.  K.  dams.  Fit  for  service.  Accredited  herd. 
Prices  reasonable.  Maplo  Glen  Farms  Locke,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— HEG.  G-UERNSEY  3ESULL 

Traces  23  times  to  May  Rose  II,  and  8  times  to  lichen 
Daisy  111.  Price,  $800.  Tuberculin  tested. 

BliAISANT  FAK.\1  .  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


A  Few  Choice  Reg.  Female  Guernseys 

For  Sato.  From  six  months  up.  Special  price  for  lot. 

J.  li.  BAXTER  Charlestown,  Maryland 


Guorncoue  May  liose  hulls  of  serviceable  age  at  bar- 
Uclllocyo  gain  prices.  A.  It.  breeding. 

Phllbrook  Farms  It.  O.  No.  1  Kutztown,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


Big  Type  Chester  Pigs 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE  R.  No.  3  Newvllle,  Pa. 


BIG  TYPE  POLANDS  iVT'SI'sKt 

Good  ones.  Right  type  and  breeding.  Thrifty.  At  Bar¬ 
gain  prices.  Write  me.  G.  S.  HALL  Farmdala,  Ohio 


0  1  n  ’o  A  No.  I  Registered  pigs  from  Big  Type  Stock  of 
.  I.  U.  a  Best  Itlood  lines.  $10  each.  Pairs  wtakin. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Sonoca  Falla,  N  Y. 


DOGS 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  2Mma°f‘hs^| 

Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SVVEKT  Smyrna,  !n.  y! 

GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES 

Mrs.  HENRY  H.  SCOTT,  Cor.  Rose  and  South  Parsons 
Avenue,  Flushing,  Long,  Island,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull-Bargain 

READY  FOR  HEAVY  SERVICE,  2  yrs.  old.  A  chanea  that  sel¬ 
dom  eomei.  Light  til  color — kindly — Individually  right. 
Closely  backed  King  of  the  l’onriav* 
by  lour  of  the  llengewald  lleKol 
Greatest  Slroa  Oolantha  Johanna  I.ad 
of  the  b  r  e  e  d.  1  Tidy  A bbeUerlc  Prince 
His  dam  Is  out  of  a  J  Division  II.  3  yr.-old  at 
“World’s Champion.”  \  618  lbs.  butter  in  8X1  days. 
Her  sire  by  a  f  King  of  the  Pontlaos 
34  lb.  b  o  n  of  \  from  a  SO  lb.  dam. 

His  Biro’s  3  nearest  dams  average  R8.6  lbs.  butter  7  days. 
Hie  dam’s  5  nearest damsaverage  88.4  lbs.  butter  7  days 
for  4  of  them.  The  fifth  is  World’s  Champion  (Division 
B)3-yr.-old.  First  $160  gets  him.  Act  quickly.  This 
advertisement  appears  but  once.  F.  C.  BIGGS  ( Breeder 
Purebred  Holsteins),  Trumanoburg,  N.Y. 

Satisfaction  U  aesured. 


AUCTION,  NOV.  18, 1924 


ONE 

O’CLOCK 


25  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  years  old,  twelve 

either  fresh  or  soon  due,  large  size,  nicely  marked,  best 
type,  capable  of  milking  40  quarts  per  day.  Tuberculin 
tested;  60-day  retest.  Backed  by  the  largest  A.  R.  O. 
records,  of  Ormsby,  Pietjeand  Pontiac  breeding.  Service 
sire  a  large  record  grandson  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  (world 
record  milk  cow),  41  lbs.  butter,  1005.8  lbs.  milk  7  days. 
Sale  list  on  application 


CHAS.  A.  HOWELL,  llowells.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

70  miles  West  N.  Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 


For  Sale-ZB  U  L  L  CALVES 

sired  by  a  son  of  Glista  Ernestine,  7  times  a  30-lb.  cow  ; 

her  best  record,  35.97  lbs.  Price,  $26  to  $60. 
FRANCIS  E.  GATES  Chittenango,  N.Y. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

1VL i  1  Is. ing  Sliortlioms 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lhs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washington vllte,  N .  Y. 


All  Ages,  Regis¬ 
tered  and  Tu¬ 
berculin  Tested. 

at  unusual  prices.  Write,  or  better  still,  visit 

Maple  Lane  Farm  Kingston,  N.Y. 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN.  Barrs,  VI 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Cows  &  HeiferCalves  herd.  No  reactors 

for  5  yrs.  Come  and  see  them.  FERNY  WARREN,  Paru,  Vermont 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

All  young  ami  fine  individuals,  fresh  and  springers 

WOODLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  #50  at  30-days-oid,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


White  Collie  Pups  For  Sale 

4  pure  white  female  pups  out  of  registered  prize- 
winning  stock,  IB5  and  810  each.  Four  mos.  old. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  l.ow.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  brave  City,  fa. 


While  Collie  Pupa.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $1 5  up. 

Chotola  Kennel*  -  Rock  Crook,  Ohio 


Collie  Puppies  S.r,&’*T 

lar  free.  CLOVEHNOuK  cm  Lit;  fai 


pedigreed,  the  unusual 
ive,  illustrated  circu- 

KM,  <3h  am  bent  burg,  I’a. 


Wire  Haired  FoxTerrier 

it  enry  Itlefcer 


Male— 2  years  old — is  a 
real  ratcatcher.  $16. 
Cullleoon,  N.Y. 


The  Ideal  Farm  Dog-Pedigreed  German  Police 

Fine  with  cattle  or  with  children  or  for  protection  only. 
Six  mos.  old,  up.  WprlugHld**  Fui-iun,  N<*w  Hamburg*  N.Y. 


PorJirrraoH  Po,,ce  D°0  Pupa  from  country’s  best  blood. 
rcUlglCUU  Reasonable.  W.  Jandu,  Jliiniing-iou,  L  I.,  N.Y . 


Hunting  Hntinrk  (  ^ea^'  Trial  c.  o.  d. 

nunilng  nuunu*  Beckennels  Herrick,  Illinois 

FnY  Hminric  moa.  old;  pedigreed;  Walker  strain.  Guar- 
rUAIlUUIIUd  anteed  trailers.  Ref. — former  purchasers. 
Males,  $20;  Females,  $15.  FRANK  WARNER,  Blulrstowii,  N.  4. 


Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Here  You  Can  Get  What  You  Want. 
Individuality,  Quality  and  Bleeding. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn, 


A  irorlolo  Pune  Prom  excellent  registered  stock. 

mreudie  I  upb  Geo.  H.  Price  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

Trnuollun  ^offore  Puro  d”E8  ;  male  and  female; 

1 1  UYoiljiI  Oolloi  o  twelve  weeks  old  ;  880  each  No 
papers.  Mrs.  J.  M.  WHITEHORN.  Canadensis,  Pn. 


PEDIGREED 
POLICE  PUPS 


Sired  by  imported  stock. 
Males,  $50;  females.  $:t.V 

ERNEST  M  OOl) 
Danlolson  Conn. 


FERRETS 


Carrofo  FOR  KILLING  RATS  and 

rot  1  Gto  other  game.  October 
prices;  Females— $8.50;  Males 
— $3  ;  pair,  $0 ;  one  doz.— $80. 
Yearling  females,  $5  ca.  Will 
shipC.O.D.  Inst’ve  book  free. 
W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


CCDDCTC  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
*  “Hlltl  .J  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  XO  cents. 

C.  II.  EEGFEK  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


experience  uct.  prices,  remaies.jj.au 
each;  mules,  $2  75  each.  One  doz.,  $30.  Yea’ ling  fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers,  85  each.  Will  shipC.O.D 
Instruction  book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH.  N«»  Louden,  OKI. 
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NEW  STEVENS  330 


_  ,  9n!7  brmgrs  this  favorite  hammerless,  guaranteed  new  first. 

Balance  C.  O.  D,  Express,  [subject!  to  inspection.  12,  16,  20  gauge.  Right  barrel 
modified,  left  full  choke.  FREE  list  other  gun  bargains.  Only  . 

LANGE  &  CO,  43-B  LEROY  AVENUE.  BUFFALO.  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Dairy,  Grain  and 
Truck  Farm 

90  ACRES  UPLAND 

( 15  in  Good  Take  Alfalfa ) 

Also  5  acres  grown  timber  and 
8  acres  meadow  with  perpetual 
stream  water.  Situated  about 
half-way  between  Mullica  Hill  and 
Woodstown,  quarter  mile  off  ce¬ 
ment  road.  Dwelling,  barn,  chick¬ 
en  houses,  good  condition,  and 
brand-new  tile  silo.  Apple,  peach 
and  pear  orchard.  This  farm  will 
make  somebody  nice  home  and 
good  money.  Extra  good  aspara¬ 
gus  land.  Better  than  $8,000.00 
worth  of  tomatoes  sold  off  33 
acres  this  fall.  50  acres  now  in 
rye  for  cover  crop  next  spring. 
Price  $8,500.00.  Work  quick  if  in¬ 
terested. 

ARTHUR  B.  LIPPINCOTT 
Woodstown 

Salem  County  New  Jersey 


FOIt  SALE— HEW  PERFECTION  PIPE  LINE  MILKER,  with  2  double 
units.  New  Perfect’ll  Electric  Milker,  with  2  d’ble  units. 
Pes.  right.  Nev.  been  used.  Montgomery  Hardwire  Co.  Ayer, Mast. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page • 


It  Pays 
to  Keep 
Posted 


FREE 

Send  for 
“Outfitting 
the  Horse” 


Contains 

Valuable 
Information  for 
Harness  Users 

The  man  on  the  farm  has  to  know  a  lot  of 
things  besides  “crops.” 

He  has  to  know  how  the  things  he  works 
with  are  made.  That  helps  him  to  buy  in¬ 
telligently  and  save  money. 

This  book,  “Outfitting  the  Horse”,  explains 
fully  how  “GLEOKNER”  Harness  and  Collars 
are  made,  by  the  W.  W.  Gleckuer  &  Sons  Co.— 
the  old  fashioned  way  in  a  modern,  up-to-date 
plant.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  care  for  har¬ 
ness  to  make  it  last  after  you  have  bought 
it.  It  makes  interesting  and  profitable  read¬ 
ing — send  now  for  a  copy. 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO. 

Canton,  Pa. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  CIDER 

then  you  know  it  is  from  your  own  apples  and 
is  made  clean.  Grinder  first  slices  apples  then 
grates  them  to  fine  pomace,  making  pressing 
easy  and  securing  all  the  juice.  Presses  made 
of  native  hardwood;  unusually  strong  con¬ 
struction.  Several  sizes  of  presses  without 
grinders  for  grapes,  berries,  etc.  Made  by  the 
makers  of  the  famous  Clark  ‘  Cutaway  ’ 
Disk  Harrows. 

Order  your  outfit  early  and  be  sure  of  hav¬ 
ing  it  on  time.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
TODAY. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  3  Elm  St.  Higganum,  Ct. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  National  Dairy  Show 

Part  I 

The  National  Dairy  Show  has  passed 
from  an  exposition  to  an  education  in¬ 
stitution.  For  12  years  it  has  served  to 
stimulate,  interest  in  dairying  and  has 
played  the  most  important  part  in  the 
progress  of  this  national  industry.  For 
the  second  time  the  dairy  show  was  held 
at  Milwaukee.  Unfortunately,  it  seemed 
necessary  this  year  to  divide  the  equip¬ 
ment  or  dairy  manufacture  machinery  ex¬ 
hibits  from  the  live  stock  show,  one  being 
held  at  the  Auditorium  downtown  and 
the  other  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  about 
seven  miles  from  the  hotels  and  terminals. 
.Tust  why  this  step  was  necessary  was  not 
made  known  to  the  visitors,  and  naturally 
they  were  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  this 
arrangement.  What  the  National  Dairy 
Show  needs  worse  then  anything  else  is 
a  permanent  home,  where  appropriate 
buildings  can  be  devoted  to  the  timely 
exhibits  and  where  the  live  stock  show 
and  its  subsidiary  interests  can  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  a  larger  group  of  farmers 
and  dairymen. 

The  crowds  were  disappointing,  and  this 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers 
from  the  East  were  more  or  less  shut  out 
and  to  the  further  fact  that  the  farmers 
in  the  Northwest  do  not  have  to  be  sold 
on  the  idea  that  dairy  farming  is  essential 
if  the  Northwest  area  is  to  be  developed 
on  a  profitable  scale.  In  fact,  the  States 
of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  the  Dakotas, 
and  Michigan  are  tied  fast  to  dairying 
and  they  could  not  have  withstood  the 
perils  of  agricultural  activities  had  they 
not  been  engaged  in  dairy  farming  and 
dairy  manufactures  during  the  period 
and  following  the  World  War. 

It  was  suggested  that  possibly  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  dairy  machinery  could  well 
afford  to  divorce  their  exhibit  from  the 
live  stock  show  and  from  the  National 
Dairy  Show  proper,  but  such  an  align¬ 
ment  would  be  unfortunate.  They  argue 
that  the  toll  from  space  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  dairy  machinery  pays  the  bills 
of  the  other  departments  of  the  show  and 
feel  that  possibly  it  would  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  use  this  fund  more  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  and  development  of  their  own 
interests.  Manifestly,  the  dairyman  who 
is  interested  in  cows  is  likewise  interested 
in,  let  us  say,  cream  separators.  Yet  the 
large  purchasers  of  dairy  equipment  are 
not  necessarily  cow  owners  or  farmers 
who  make  a  living  by  milking  cows.  The 
whole  problem  would  be  easy  of  solution 
if  the  dairy  show  had  a  permanent  home 
and  provided  it  could  be  supported  as 
enthusiastically  by  its  fraternity  as  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition  is 
supported  by  its  clientele. 

To  the  several  breed  associations  spe¬ 
cial  credit  must  be  given  for  their  timely 
educational  exhibits.  The  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  featured  the  im¬ 
portance  of  foundation  cows.  From  the 
herd  of  Stevens.  Brothers,  of  Wisconsin, 
the  old  cow,  Gbenwood’s  Greta,  with  26 
of  her  progeny,  was  on  display.  Mr. 
Stevens  in  1912  gave  his  note  for  $500 
in  payment  for  this  cow,  then  not  in  calf. 
She  lias  produced  two  bulls  aud  six  heif¬ 
ers  and  has  made  three  A  R  O  records, 
namely,  440  lbs.  of  butterfat  as  a  two- 
year  old,  and  516  lbs.  as  a  ten-year  old 
in  Class  DD  in  286  days,  and  642  lbs.  of 
butterfat  in  double-letter  Class  AA  at 
the  age  of  13  years.  This  is  a  record 
for  the  breed  for  single  and  double  letter 
classes  where  the  calf  was  carried  288 
days.  In  addition  to  the  own  daughters 
of  this  cow.  there  was  on  display  seven 
grand  daughters  and  14  great  grand 
daughters,  making  a  total  of  26  females 
that  trace  directly  to  this  old  Glenwood 
cow.  The  development  of  this  family  of 
Glenwood’s  is  a  notable  achievement  and 
evidences  in  a  most  practical  way  the 
possibilities  for  constructive  breeding 
through  the  careful  selection  of  founda¬ 
tion  females.  The  note  was  paid  off  in 
due  time,  a  very  valuable  herd  was  es¬ 
tablished,  the  farm  was  paid  for,  and  the 
breeder’s  reputation  as  a  successful  dairy¬ 
man  and  farmer  can  be  traced  directly  to 
this  famous  old  cow. 

The  Holstein  Association,  on  the  other 
hand,  played  up  the  importance  of  the 
purebred  sire,  and  had  a  most  interesting 
exhibit  of  a  tried  sire  showing  12  of  his 
daughters  that  had  produced  in  some 
eases  nearly  twice  as  much  milk  in  a  year 
as  their  first  dams.  Naturally,  tenant 
farmers  who  make  their  livelihood  from 
selling  milk  from  grade  cows  were  in¬ 
terested  in  this  exhibit  and  it  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  most  convincing  fashion  that 
a  good  sire  is  half  the  herd  and  that  a 
pure  one  is  the  “whole  thing.” 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  em¬ 
phasized  anew  the  importance  of  the 
Jersey  cow  as  an  economical  producer  of 
butterfat.  Carefully  worked  out.  graphs 
and  displays  showing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Jersey  cow  as  an  agency  for  con¬ 
verting  farm  products  into  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  products  were  featured  and  animals 
that  had  actually  returned  unusual  profits 
to  their  owners  were  on  display.  Par¬ 
ticularly  did  this  exhibit  impress  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  interested  in  new  dol¬ 
lars  that  arrive  from  morning  and  night 
and  everyday  milking.  All  along  this 
club  has  worked  harmoniously  and  in¬ 
telligently  for  the  development  of  boys’ 
and  girls’  calf  clubs  and  dairy  clubs. 


The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 
was  content  in  staging  the  best  breeders’ 
exhibition  that  has  been  made  at  the 
dairy  show  in  12  years.  Thirty-three 
cows  paraded  in  the  aged  cow  class.  With 
Scottish  caution  and  precision  they  pa¬ 
raded  until  the  judges,  as  well  as  the 
lookers-on,  were  convinced  that  the  task 
of  assigning  places  to  this  group  was  im¬ 
mense.  Its  educational  value  cannot  be 
overlooked  because  dairy  conformation 
and  working  udders,  with  quality  at  every 
turn,  were  the  outstanding  character¬ 
istics. 

The  cow  test  associations  that  have 
been  organized  in  the  several  States  have 
demonstrated  their  usefulness  and  (mine. 
But  the  exhibit  of  grade  cows  and  of 
G  T  A  cows  at  this  year’s  National 
Dairy  Show  was  unique.  A  grade  Hol- 
tein  with  an  official  record  made  by  one 
of  the  Wisconsin  Cow  Test  Associations 
was  on  display,  having  produced  23.347 
lbs.  of  milk  and  842  lbs.  of  butterfat  in 
a  year.  A  grade  Guernsey  with  an  of- 
®cial  reeor<f  °f  17,555  lbs.  of  milk  and 
88 <  lbs.  of  butterfat  was  likewise  fea¬ 
tured.  f.  c.  M. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Farm  prices,  taken  together,  moved  up 
a  little. in -September,  but  the  situation 
is  rather  mixed.  Most  of  the  strength 
is  owing  to  high  priced  cotton,  wool  and 
grain.  Cotton  will  be  a  good  crop  but 
will  be  all  needed  to  make  up  shortage  of 
past  years. 

Wheat  stays  up  in  the  dollar-twenties 
and  thirties  because  the  world’s  crop  is 
10  per  cent  short.  But  these  farmers 
who  are  reporting  intention  to  plant 
more  wheat  than  usual  may  find  different 
conditions  next  year.  The  rest  of  the 
world  has  cheaper  labor  which  is  crowd¬ 
ing  our  foreign  markets  with  cheap  grain 
in  good  crop  years  and  even  with  con¬ 
siderable  cheap  cotton.  Corn  markets 
are  up  in  the  air  because  of  expected 
frost  damage  and  corn  has  Ueen  selling 
almost  as  high  as  wheat.  So  much  corn 
may  be  fit  only  for  quick  feeding  that 
the  millfeed  outlook  is  uncertain.  Any¬ 
way,  cottonseed  meal  should  be  in  good 
supply  although  there  is  brisk  demand 
for  export.  Such  feeds  are  the  very  life 
extract  of  our  richest  soils  and  ought  to 
be  used  nearer  home.  Hogs  have  been 
working  upward  toward  the  $10  mark 
in  the  West.  Beef  and  lamb  is  a  little 
lower  than  recently,  but  doing  fairly 
well  compared  with  a  year  ago.  The 
•butter  market  acts  fairly  well,  consider¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  the  largest  cold  stor¬ 
age  stocks  on  record.  The  public  is  using 
butter  liberally.  Eggs  are  going  up  as 
usual  as  this  time  of  year. 

APPLES  HIGHER  IN  WEST 

Western  apples  have  been  advancing 
at  shipping  points,  where  they  sell  50c 
a  box  higher  than  last  season.  Reason  ; 
a  light  crop  and  much  damage  from 
worms  and  drought.  Eastern  apples  are 
holding  their  own.  Southern  growers  are 
getting  $3.50  per  barrel  at  the  orchard 
for  export  apples  ;  rather  poor  stuff.  Good 
fruit  is  bringing  close  to  $4,  orchard  run, 
in  most  eastern  producing  sections.  Ex¬ 
ports  also  have  netted  about  that  figure. 
The  market  outlook  is  good  here  and  in 
Europe  unless  the  price  seems  too  high 
for  active  foreign  trade.  The  worst  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  large  proportion  of  wormy, 
rough  fruit.  Western  growers  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  State  laws  to  keep  such  apples 
near  home,  but  the  East  will  do  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort. 

THE  PREVALENT  ELBERT  A 

Now  that  the  rush  from  southern  peach 
regions  is  over,  the  price  averages  around 
$3  per  bushel  in  the  great  markets.  It 
is  surprising  how  fully  the  Elberta  has 
captured  the  main  season.  Practically 
all  the  large  cities  quote  Elbertas  as  a 
leading  kind,  and  some  quote  no  other 
kind  after  the  first  of  the  season.  It 
seems  even  more  universal  than  Concord 
grape.  For  all  that,  many  lovers  of 
peaches  will  long  for  more  of  the  good 
old  kinds  with  plenty  of  rich  juice  and 
flavor.  The  peach  is  in  some  danger  of 
losing  ground  to  the  apple  because  of  the 
apple  market’s  advantage  in  quality  and 
variety.  One  cau  fiud  an  apple  on  sale  to 
suit  almost  any  taste  or  requirement,  but 
in  buying  peaches  often  the  choice  is 
limited  to  the  Elberta  or  worse. 

Potatoes  and  most  other  vegetables  are 
disappointing.  Prices  have  been  going 
down  below  the  profit  level.  The  future 
hinges  somewhat  on  the  extent  of  damage 
by  early  freezing.  There  is  some  rot, 
too.  The  best  thing  that  could  happen 
to  the  growers  would  be  something  to 
cut  off  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  crop  and 
so  give  the  rest  of  it  a  fair  chance  of 
profit. 

Wages  in  Germany  are  $5  to  $6.50  pet- 
week,  not  per  day.  including  the  trades 
as  well  as  plain  labor.  Not  very  good 
customers  for  fancy  farm  products,  one 
would  say ;  hut  they  do  buy  much  lard, 
bacon  and  flour  and  some  apples.  A 
truck  farmer  living  next  to  a  town  of 
75c  per  day  workmen  would  find  poor¬ 
picking.  No  consumers  are  like  the 
American  family  in  the  range  and  quality 
of  what  they  buy.  o.  b.  f. 
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How  the  Farmer  Has  Gone  Broke 
Under  This  Administration 


DURING  the  last  year  of  the  second  Wilson  admin¬ 
istration,  even  after  the  reaction  from  high  war 
prices,  the  farm  crops  of  the  United  States  were  wotrh 
$10,197,092,000. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Harding-Coolidge  administra¬ 
tion  their  value  shrunk  to  $6,410,229,000. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  last  Democratic  administration, 
livestock  and  livestock  products  had  a  value  of  $7,419,- 
000,000. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Harding-Coolidge  administra¬ 
tion,  their  value  fell  to  $5,468,000,000. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  last  Democratic  administration, 
the  average  acre  of  farm  crops  was  worth  $35.74. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Harding-Coolidge  administra¬ 
tion,  the  average  value  of  an  acre  of  farm  crops  was  $14.45. 

Although  proportionate  production  has  been  maintained, 


the  increase  in  the  value  of  crops  and  of  livestock  and  live¬ 
stock  products  during  the  later  years  of  the  Harding-Cool¬ 
idge  administration  has  been  so  small  as  to  be  trifling. 

Every  piece  of  legislation  enacted  during  the  Harding- 
Coolidge  administration  intended  for  the  aid  or  relief  of  the 
farmer,  has  been  passed  through  the  co-operation  of  Demo¬ 
crats  and  independent  western  Republicans,  and  over  the  op¬ 
position  of  Republican  leaders,  particularly  Speaker  Gillett 
and  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  Republican  Floor 
Leader  Longworth,  of  the  House,  and  Representative  Wins¬ 
low,  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

On  every  piece  of  legislation  of  interest  to  agriculture, 
the  proportion  of  favorable  votes  by  Democrats  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  Republicans,  and  that  of  opposing  votes 
has  been  smaller  than  among  Republicans,  and  this  has  been 
true  of  both  House  and  Senate ! 


CHAMPLAIN 
STUDIOS  INC 


FOR  PRESIDENT 

JOHN  W.  DAVIS 


600,000  Farmers 
In  Fifteen  States 
Ruined  Since  1921 

Under  the  Harding-Coolidge  administra¬ 
tion’s  ruinous  policy  of  deflation,  of  a  prohi¬ 
bitive  tariff  and  commercial  isolation,  shut¬ 
ting  off  export  markets  for  'the  surplus  prod¬ 
ucts  of  American  farms,  more  than  25  per 
cent,  one  in  four,  of  the  farmers  in  the  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  have  been  pau¬ 
perized,  either  by  bankruptcy  proceedings,  by 
voluntarily  surrendering  their  farms  and 
homes  to  their  creditors,  or  by  becoming  eco¬ 
nomic  serfs  to  those  creditors. 

In  fifteen  States,  000,000  farmers  have  been 
economically  ruined  since  1921!  The  figures 
are  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
official  reports,  under  the  present  Republican 
Secretary.  They  apply  only  to  January  1, 
1924;  if  bankruptcies  during  1924  were 
added,  the  total  would  be  even  more  appall¬ 
ing.  for  during  the  first  six  months  of  1924 
there  were  342  bank  failures  in  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  they  reflect  the 
plight  of  the  farmer  in  the  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  States  of  that  section. 

During  the  last  three  yearn  of  the  second 
Wilson  administration,  1918  to  1920.  inclus¬ 
ive,  there  were  only  189  hank  failures  in  the 
entire  country. 


What  the 
Democrats  Offer 
the  Farmer 

The  Democratic  Party  has 
a  definite  program  by  means 
of  which  we  hope  to  restore 
to  the  farmer  the  economic 
equality  of  which  he  has  been 
unjustly  deprived.  We  under¬ 
take  : 

To  adopt  an  international  policy 
of  such  co-operation,  by  direct 
official  instead  of  indirect  and 
evasive  unofficial  means,  as  icill 
re-establish  the  farmer's  export 
market  by  restoring  the  indus¬ 
trial  balance  in  Europe  and  the 
normal  flow  of  international 
trade  with  the  settlement  of 
Europe’s  economic  problems. 

To  adjust  the  tariff  so  that  the 
farmer  and  all  other  classes  can 
buy  again  in  a  competitive 
market. 

To  reduce  taxation,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  and  by  strict 
economy  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  Government. 

To  readjust  and  lower  rail  and 
water  rates,  which  will  make  our 
markets,  both  for  the  buyer  and 
the  seller,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  instead  of  regional  and 
local. 

To  bring  about  the  early  com¬ 
pletion  of  internal  waterway 
systems  for  transportation,  and 
to  develop  our  water  powers  for 
cheaper  fertiliser  and  use  on 
our  farms. 

To  stimulate  by  every  proper 
governmental  activity  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  co-operative  market 
movement  and  the  establishment 
of  an  export  marketing  corpora¬ 
tion  or  commission  in  order  that 
the  exportable  surplus  may  not 
establish  the  price  of  the  whole 
crop. 

To  secure  for  the  farmer  credits 
suitable  for  his  needs.  This  is 
our  platform  and  our  program: 
and  if  elected,  I  purpose  with 
the  aid  of  a  democratic  Congress, 
to  put  it  into  effect.” — 

From  the  speech  of  , John  II7. 
Davis  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  Sep¬ 
tember  6.  192 'i. 


C  SMITH 
GAADNCZ 


FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT 

CHARLES  W.  BRYAN 


Heavy  Decline  in 
Buying  Power  of 
Farmer’s  Dollar 


Figures  prepared  by  the  Joint  Commission 
(Congressional)  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  and 
by  Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  Harding-Coolidge  administration, 
picture  the  serious  plight  of  the  farmer. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer’s  dol¬ 
lar  represents  what  he  gets  for  the  products 
of  the  farm  he  sells  and  what  he  pays  for 
food  and  other  necessaries  of  life  which  he 
must  buy. 

From  1913  to  1919,  under  a  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration  and  Democratic  tariff,  the  farmer’s 
dollar  was  worth:  In  1913,  100  cents;  in  1914, 
105  cents;  in  1915,  103  cents;  in  1910,  97 
cents;  in  1917,  107  cents;  in  1918,  112  cents; 
in  1919,  112  cents.  These  are  the  figures  of 
the  Agriculture  Commission,  whose  study  went 
only  to  1920. 

Secretary  Wallace  brought  them  through 
1922.  In  1921,  the  first  year  of  the  Harding- 
Coolidge  administration,  the  farmer’s  dollar  was 
worth  only  84  cents,  and  in  1922,  only  89 
tents. 

In  1923,  because  of  the  increased  prices  for 
clothing,  fuel,  farm  implements  and  other 
things  the  farmer  must  buy,  measured  in  other 
than  food  and  farm  products,  the  purchasing 
power  was  only  59.5  cents ! 


VOTE  FOR  DAVIS  AND  BRYAN 


COMMON  HONESTY 


COMMON  JUSTICE 


COMMON  COURAGE— 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Milk  Prices;  Who  Is 
Responsible? 

Referring  to  following  clipping  from 
your  issue  of  September  20,  page  1223, 
and  especially  to  the  last  paragraph  : 

“It  might  be  a  good  scheme  if  all  the 
farmers  would  can  enough  milk  to  last 
three  years,  then  kill  all  the  cows.  May¬ 
be  by  the  time  we  raised  new  dairies  city 
dwellers  would  be  willing  to  pay  enough 
for  milk  so  a  dairyman  could  keep  his 
head  above  water.”  c. 

I  don’t  believe  the  good  brother  who 
wrote  this  article  knows  the  facts  in  the 
case,  or  he  would  not  write  in  the  tone 
that  he  does. 

I  live  in  a  town  of  8, OCX)  population  in 
Northeastern  Illinois.  Surrounding  our 
town  are  the  large  dairy  farms  of  DuPage 
County,  comprising  some  of  the  finest 
farming  country  under  the  sun.  Surely 
there  is  no  great  expense  involved  in 
bringing  milk  into  our  town.  We  pay 
14  cents  the  quart  for  our  milk,  or  at 
the  rate  of  50  cents  the  gallon.  If  this 
is  not  a  fair  price,  not  to  say  a  high 
price,  pray  what  does  “C”  feel  that  the 
city  dwellers  should  pay  for  milk?  If 
the  writer  had  contended  that  the  farmer 
is  not  getting  a  fair  price  for  his  milk, 
I  would  be  head  and  shoulders  with  him 
in  that  statement,  but  to  rail  against  the 
city  people  in  the  tone  he  does  is  out  of 
order. 

I  believe  the  big  trouble  is  the  lack  of 
knowledge  both  on  the  part  of  the  city 
dweller  and  the  farmer  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  each  has  to  put.  up  with.  The 
farmer  gets  a  price  for  his  product  so 
that  he  can  scarcely  exist,  and  yet  the 
city  people  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  what 
the  farmer  raises.  The  country  people 
seem  to  think  that  with  a  job  in  the  city 
it  is  all  roses  and  nothing  to  worry 
about,  yet  the  problems  we  common  herd 
of  the  city  have  to  face  are  quite  as 
serious  and  perplexing  as  our  country 
brothers  have  to  contend  with.  I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  the  men  who  draw  large 
salaries  and  hold  easy  jobs,  and  there  are 
a  large  number  of  them,  but  I  refer  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  those  who  make  up 
the  population  of  towns  and  cities. 

What  we  need  is  more  of  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  good  will  on  the  part  of 
each  toward  the  other,  and  not  a  spirit 
of  antagonism  and  trying  to  get  even 
writh  the  other  fellow.  I  was  born  and 
bred  on  a  farm,  and  may  go  back  again 
in  a  few  short  years,  so  that  I  know  at 
least  something  of  what  I  am  wrriting 
about. 

I  am  aware  that  the  farmer  is  not  get¬ 
ting  a  square  deal,  and  my  sympathy 
goes  out  to  him.  There  is  gross  injus¬ 
tice  somewhere,  but  that  is  another  story. 
Somebody  is  reaping  where  he  sows  with 
hard  labor,  but  it  is  not  the  humble,  or¬ 
dinary  folk  of  the  town  or  city.  I.  L.  G. 


Farm  Reports 

In  regard  to  the  dairy  condition  around 
here,  most  of  the  dairymen  have  applied 
for  a  Federal  and  State  tuberculosis  test. 
The  work  has  been  started  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  county ;  hoping  to  have 
this  section  completed  shortly.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  report  from  headquar¬ 
ters,  they  will  not  test  this  section  until 
in  the  Spring.  Speaking  for  myself, 
also  some  of  my  neighbors,  will  not  put 
any  more  cows  in  until  the  test  has  been 
completed.  The  supply  of  hay  will  be 
plenty,  but  the  silage  will  be  short.  The 
price  of  good  cows  is  from  $60  to  $100 
for  good-sized  fresh  Ilolsteins.  For 
smaller  cows,  such  as  Guernseys  and  Jer¬ 
seys,  the  price  is  somewhat  less,  accord¬ 
ing  to  condition,  but  do  not  think  there 
will  be  much  dealing  in  stocks  this  Fall 
and  Winter,  as  most  people,  do  away 
with  the  care  of  stock,  owing  to  shortage 
of  good  help.  G.  F. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Plenty  of  hay  and  silage,  but  farmers 
are  hard  hit  for  money,  and  are  selling 
off  cows  and  young  stock,  also  hay,  to 
meet  their  debts.  One  of  our  neighbors 
sold  22  head  of  purebred  cattle  recently, 
also  selling  hay.  We  shall  keep  our  lit¬ 
tle  dairy  this  Winter ;  have  plenty  of 
fodder  and  also  about  200  bu.  of  oats, 
plenty  for  Winter  use.  Cows,  goods  ones, 
about  $50  to  $75.  fresh  ;  the  milk  condi¬ 
tions  look  very  discouraging.  o.  B. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

September  was  very  cool  and  dry  the 
forepart,  corn  seemed  to  stand  still  for 
a  while  but  the  last  of  the  month  gave 
us  some  good  corn  weather,  which,  has 
made  a  decided  change.  I  think  it  will 
be  all  right  now  as  some  of  it  is  glazed, 
and  will  do  for  seed,  especially  Cornell 
No.  11.  We  never  sowed  wheat  so  late 
as  this  Fall ;  some  are  just  sowing,  not  a 
very  large  acreage  going  in.  Apples 
about  50  per  cent  of  a  crop,  price  not  as 
high  as  last  year.  Cabbage  is  a  heavy 
crop,  and  down  to  $4.50  per  ton.  Buyers 
are  only  offering  $12  per  ton  for  good 
Timothy  hay.  Plums  are  rotting  on  the 
tree.  Potatoes  have  made  a  good  growth 
and  will  be  a  heavy  crop ;  prospects  are 
for  a  dull  market.  e.  t.  b. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

(Continued  from  page  1356) 

below  here.  Seven  young  people,  mostly 
girls,  left  that  town,  mostly  right  along 
from  the  main  street.  A  woman  stood  on 
her  front  porch  and  watched  the  autos  as 
they  left,  some  going  north,  some  going 
south,  with  the  trunks  tied  to  the  run¬ 
ning  boards.  Some  of  'the  girls  left  from 
houses  right  near  hers;  girls,  the  same 
age  as  her  girl,  in  the  class  in  high  school 
as  her  girl  was,  in  the  same  Suuday 
school  as  her  girl  was.  This  woman’s 
car  was  standing  in  the  barn,  a  trunk 
was  waiting,  in  the  attic,  but  her  girl 
was  taken  away  to  the  Father’s  special 
keeping  some  years  ago,  and  would  never 
need  the  trunk  or  ride  in  the  auto.  And 
yet,  so  far  from  making  this  woman  bit¬ 
ter,  what  had  she  done?  If  she  didn’t  go 
and  be  the  prime  mover  in  having  a  beau¬ 
tiful  farewell  supper  for  all  those  young 
people,  these  girls  like  her  girl,  as  a  sort 
of  send-off  before  they  went  away.  How 
she  gave  and  furnished  and  worked  and 
cooked,  and  up  and  down  those  tables 
served,  but  the  lump  in  her  thoat  must 
have  been  far  too  big  to  let  her  eat  of 
that  food  in  comfort,  and  the  Parson 
doubts  if  once  she  saw  the  merry  faces 
of  those  merry  girls,  but  rather  saw  the 
face  of  her  own  girl  there — there  with  the 
girls  with  whom  she  used  to  sit,  and  saw 


upon  her  such  a  dress  as  she  would  have 
made  her,  fresh,  sweet  and  becoming,  like 
the  dresses  she  used  to  make  her,  and  she 
heard  the  sound,  not  of  their  laughter, 
but  of  her  own  girl’s  laughter  as  she  used 
to  hear  it  before  she  went  to  the  great 
school  beyond  the  river  and  took  no  trunk 
nor  baggage,  because  she  wasn’t  coming 
back.  As  the  Parson  goes  through  that 
village  he  can’t  help  seeming  to  see  that 
mother  standing  there,  watching  those 
trunks  go  away,  and  such  seeming  sights 
make  of  us  better  people,  and  make  of 
the  Parson  a  more  thoughtful  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  man. 

Tearing  Apart. — “I  am  all  kinder  up¬ 
set  today,”  a  woman  just  this  minute 
said  to  the  Parson.  “My  oldest  boy  is 
going  to  join  the  navy  next  Monday.” 
And  the  Parson  felt  a  sympathy  for  that 
woman  he  would  not  have  felt  a  few 
weeks  ago.  How  can  we  really  sympa¬ 
thize  with  experiences  until  we  have  been 
through  with  them?  For  George  is  away. 
He  may  not  be  away  so  very  long,  and 
when  the  trade  school  in  our  town  is 
done  he  may  come  back  and  go  to  that, 
but  for  all  that  he  is  away  and  has  been 
away  a  month,  going  to  school.  How  we 
do  miss  him !  How  Mrs.  Parson  misses 
him !  How  all  the  children  miss  him ! 
If  one  had  a  hundred  children  and  one 
went  away,  would  we  miss  it  just  as 
much?  The  Parson  takes  it  that  we 
would — doesn’t  know  but  that  we  would 
miss  it  all  the  more.  It’s  queer  about 


that,  isn’t  it?  Somehow,  the  larger  the 
family  the  more  closely  they  are  knit  to¬ 
gether.  Wlien  one  goes  with  a  grip  it 
doesn’t  mean  so  very  much,  but  when 
one  goes  to  the  attic  and  gets  down  a 
trunk  and  pack»  it  to  th:>  brim  and  goes  — 
that’s  different.  Everything  about  the 
barn  and  henhouse  speaks  of  George. 

Frost  at  Last. — First  hard  killing 
frost  last  night — October  13.— -All  the 
corn  had  time  to  ripen,  and  then  some. 
Clossie  has  a  half  holiday  on  account  of 
yesterday  being  Columbus  Day,  so  he  and 
Shelley  are  up  digging  potatoes.  Fair 
crops,  but  nothing  extra.  Potatoes  have 
looked  up  a  little  lately,  now  bringing 
$1.25  a  bushel  to  put  in  cellar.  Eggs  re¬ 
tail  at  70  cents.  The  boys  get  more  hick- 
orynuts  from  the  trees  over  by  the  wail 
that  we  ever  got  before — twice  over. 
The  Parson  hopes  to  go  to  Columbus,  O.. 
November  7-11,  to  the  Country  Life  As¬ 
sociation  meeting,  and  could  speak  a  few 
times  on  the  way  out  and  back  if  any¬ 
body  wanted.  Address  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  office.  The  collection  is  all  he 
ever  asks  for  his  pay  to  help  buy  railroad 
tickets.  But  the  Parson  must  go  now 
and  heln  the  boys  on  the  potatoes,  and  to¬ 
night  we  have  a  wedding  rehearsal  in  a 
church,  and  after  that  we  must  husk  a 
coup'e  of  hours,  for  there  is  a  big  pile  of 
corn  on  the  barn  floor — picked-off  ears — 
and  it  wTill  begin  to  heat  if  it  stays  there 
much  longer. 


PROFITS !  RECORDS ! 
From  Grade  Cows  or  Pure-breds 

It’s  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  any  dairyman  to  own  a  champion  cow  in  any  breed  or  class. 

But  no  dairyman  can  afford  at  any  time  to  take  his  eyes  off  profits.  When  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  value  of  a  dairy  cow  depends  on  her  ability  to  earn  money  for  her  owner. 

Right  feeding  is  the  biggest  single  factor  in  this  business  of  getting  from  a  cow  all 
that  she  is  capable  of  producing. 

To  make  money  from  milk  you  must  use  a  feed  that  builds  and  maintains  health  and 
condition — that  brings  cows  quickly  to  peak  production  and  keeps  them  there. 

Larro  does  this.  Larro  has  many  splendid  milk  records  to  its  credit;  but  it  is  more 
significant  that  dairymen  who  use  Larro  consistently  also  produce  milk  profitably. 

This  can  be  done  with  grade  cows  or  pure-breds  alike. 

There  is  a  grade  cow  on  the  Larro  Research  Farm  that  in  two  years  increased  her 
milk  yield  from  5,851.2  lbs.  to  13,157.1  lbs.  for  corresponding  270-day  periods.  There 
is  another  grade  cow  in  the  same  herd  that  produced  13,646.4  lbs.  milk  the  past 
year — -yielding  3.2  lbs.  of  milk  for  every  lb.  of  grain  she  ate. 

Take  Sadie,  champion  grade  cow  of  the  South,  who  produced  23,245  lbs.  milk  and 
1,144.9  lbs.  butter  in  a  year.  She  is  Larro-fed.  Or,  among  pure-breds,  the  Meadow- 
brook  herd  of  Jerseys  at  Jeanette,  Pa. — a  herd  of  50  cows  fed  no  grain  but  Larro — 
which  holds  45  Register  of  Merit  records  and  is  lead  by  Prince's  Rose  of  Meadow- 
brook,  withl4,292  lbs.  milk  and  639.5  lbs.  of  butter  fat — a  state  record. 

Production  like  that  is  profitable — whether  it  comes  from  grade  cows  or  pure-bred9 
— whether  the  cow  ever  sets  a  record  or  not. 

You  are  milking  cows  to  make  money.  They’ll  make  the  most  money  on  Larro. 

Order  now  from  your  nearest  dealer. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

(Continued  from  page  1355) 

There  was  not  room  to  include  a  game 
on  Our  Page  this  month  (except  the  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  games  which  are  plenty)  but 
there  will  surely  be  one  next  time.  If 
you  have  a  favorite  game,  write  out  a 
clear  description  of  how  to  play  it  and 
send  it  in.  Others  may  like  to  know 
about  it. 


Several  answers  have  been  received  to 
the  question  one  reader  presented  for  dis¬ 
cussion  last  time.  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  more  of  you  on  this  and  next  month 
will  publish  the  best  answers.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is :  “Shall  school  work  be  taken  as 
a  pleasure  or  a  duty?” 


Now  then,  Our  Page  has  done  its  best 
to  make  this  a  happy  Hallowe’en  for  its 
boys  and  girls,  and  hopes  to  hear  from 
many  of  you  after  the  celebration  is  over. 
Address  your  friend  and  editor,  Edward 
M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


List  of  October  Contributions 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  Sep¬ 
tember  page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer. 
The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series 
of  alphabetical  symbols  referring  to  various 
contributions  according  to  the  following  key: 

b— Words  for  box. 
d— A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k— A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

1 — Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle. 

m— A  new  nature  puzzle. 

n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle. 

o — An  original  poem. 

p — A  photographic  picture. 

r — A  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s — A  story. 

v — A  memory  verse. 

x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle. 

z — A  new  puzz’e  or  riddle. 

Connecticut:  Norman  Hallock  (17,  d),  Helen 
Wasilesky  (12,  m,  v),  May  Kasulis  (14,  d,  g, 
in,  n,  x),  Peter  Kasulis  (12,  d,  s),  Rodger 
Orem  (11,  g,  k). 

Illinois:  Anna  Graham  (15,  k). 

Kentucky:  Anna  Hillenmeyer  (11,  n,  x,  z). 
Maine:  Rebecca  Spencer  (14,  d),  Alice  Cray 
(14.  b,  d,  k,  z). 

Maryland:  Cornelia  Amoss  (13,  o),  Agnes 

Bovey  (1(5,  d),  Mildred  Itneyer  (12,  x). 

Massachusetts:  Mildred  Gillfetber  (n,  x,  z), 
Rachel  Jones  (12,  v),  Miriam  Tilden  (14,  b,  1, 
v,  x). 

Missouri:  Mary  Smith  (13,  s). 

New  Hampshire:  Albert  Wilson  (16,  d,  o), 
Frieda  Haynes  (d). 

New  Jersey:  Mary  Holdrum  (16.  d),  Mary 

Latomme  (d,  g,  m,  n.  v),  Frances  I.ayton  (11, 
x),  Eugene  Rostow  (11,  1).  Marie  Oker  (n,  p, 
v,  x),  ltaymer  Newton  (13,  x,  z),  Anna  Grif¬ 
fith  (12). 

New  York:  Wilhelminia  Rasmussen  (16,  d), 
Edith  Bailey  (m,  n),  Orvilla  Oudt  (14,  g,  n,  x), 
Doris  Ives  (15),  Elva  Terry  (12,  n),  Ruth  Rel- 
is  (9,  p,  z),  Frieda  F’eiehmann,  Unsigned  (d), 
Esther  Lapper  (13,  s),  Quintin  Tuthill  (11,  x]. 
Hazel  Pray  (11,  d),  Harry  Pray  (12,  d),  Celes- 
tine  Bapst  (15,  n,  x),  Carmen  Fuller  (12,  v,  x), 
Donald  Morehouse  (7,  d),  Frank  Craig  (15,  n), 
Esther  Kraft  (13,  v),  Dorothy  Butterfield  (15, 
x,  z),  Florence  Centner  (11,  z),  Vera  Chase  (8, 
n,  x),  Ruthford  Lindsley  (d),  Florence  Lee  (15, 
d,  n,  x),  Lenna  Parmelee  (8,  d),  Helen  Wittwer 
(11,  d,  n),  William  Beaton  (12,  n,  x),  Aubrey 
Gregory  (14,  d,  v),  Marian  Lewis  (9,  v).  Anna 
Holan  (9,  k,  n,  v),  Elizabeth  Holan  (13,  n, 
z),  Beatrice  Booth  (13,  d),  Unsigned  (d),  Flora 
Finch  (13,  o,  x),  Bernard  Kopaskie  (12,  d,  e, 
n,  s),  Mabel  Cast  (8),  Janet  Cragin  (8,  d,  n, 
x),  Olive  Riker  (1,  x),  Ellen  Rickard  (16,  d, 
x),  Ruth  Clement  (12,  n,  x),  Charlotte  Booth 
(1(5,  d,  n,  x),  Gladys  Warner  (11,  n,  x,  z), 
Edith  Beardslee  (11,  k,  s,  x),  Barbara  Morse 
(10,  g,  p),  Dorothy  Rich  (s),  Amy  Rich  (11, 
d,  z),  Ellen  Weeks  (10,  s),  Andress  Doolittle 
(s),  Ellen  Doolittle  (12,  s,  x),  Mildred  Betz- 
ler  (7,  d),  Elizabeth  McWhorter  (10,  k,  n,  x), 
Roy  Bergman  (13,  n,  v,  x). 

Ohio:  Gladys  Shaw'  (15,  x),  Hazel  Francisco 
(g,  n,  s,  x),  Muriel  Smith  (12,  n),  Albert 

Mantz  (13,  d). 

Pennsylvania:  Dorothy  Mitchell  (15,  d),  Mar¬ 
tha  Horst  (15,  g,  m,  n,  s,  x,  z),  Evalyn  Utter 
(d.  x),  Anna  Torrence  (13,  n,  o),  Miriam 

Kechel,  Margaret  Farabaugh  (n,  x),  Mary  Kulp, 
Esther  Herr  (15,  d),  Lester  Trittenbaeh  (14, 
d),  Unsigned  (d),  Edna  Spencer  (9,  d). 

Rhode  Island:  Margaret  Palmer,  Eleanor 
House  (9,  n,  s,  v,  x). 

Virginia:  Ruth  Knoeller  (13,  e),  Annie  Cal- 
jonw  (d),  Helen  Caljonw  (14,  d). 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  1350) 
things.  I  have  a  good  house  and  enough 
to  eat  and  wear,  and  I  can  see  my  hus¬ 
band  count  his  money — but  that  isn’t  all 
of  life  for  me.  I  want  more  of  the 
spirit !” 

***** 

No  indeed,  Billy  was  not  a  success  as 
a  catalyzer,  and  the  situation  grew  worse 
as  Winter  came  on  and  both  John  and 
Helen  realized  that  they  would  be  shut 
in  together.  One  day,  right  after  dinner, 
there  was  an  unusually  bitter  quarrel. 
Something  Helen  said  stung  John  to  the 
quick,  and  he  said  what  I  suppose  thou¬ 
sands  of  husbands  have  said  in  moments 
of  anger : 

“If  you  were  only  a  man  I’d  thrash  you 
within  an  inch  of  your  life !” 

And  Helen  came  back  with  the  answer 
of  many  a  spirited  woman  : 

“If  I  were  a  man  you  never  would  dare 
to  touch  me,  you  big  coward !” 

John  was  white  with  anger,  and  he 
actually  raised  his  hand  to  strike,  but 
from  what  Billy  says  I  imagine  he  caught 
himself  in  time.  He  got  up  from  the  table 
and  stamped  out  through  the  door.  The 
rural  mail  carrier  had  reached  the  gate. 


and  as  he  held  up  a  package  of  mail  John 
walked  out  and  took  it.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  papers,  a  business  letter  for  John,  a 
package  of  new  records  for  the  machine 
which  Billy  had  sent  for  and  a  letter  for 
Helen.  Somehow,  as  John  took  it  in  his 
hand  he  felt  that  here  was  the  great  crisis 
of  his  life  wrapped  in  paper.  He  opened 
the  door  tossed  the  mail  on  the  table  and 
stamped  off  to  the  barn. 

Helen  read  the  letter  and  her  face  went 
white.  It  was  from  her  brother  George. 
He  was  the  black  sheep  of  the  family — a 
ne’er-do-well — and  his  failure  in  life  was 
the  great  trump  card  which  John  always 
played  in  his  many  sneering  remarks 
about  the  Harris  family.  I  suppose  there 
is  no  bitterness  that  can  enter  a  woman’s 
life  equal  to  that  which  comes  when  a 
husband  expresses  his  contempt  for  her 
brothers — and  the  woman  knows  in  her 
heart  that  it  is  true.  I  never  saw  but  one 
thing  that  could  equal  it ;  that  was  when 
a  man  of  lowly  fortune  married  a  hard 
woman  older  than  himself.  She  had 
property.  He  worked  her  farm  and  he 
fell  sick  and  became  an  invalid.  He  sat 
there,  a  useless  wreck,  and  had  to  ask  his 
hard  and  scolding  wife  if  he  could  not 
have  bis  mother  come  and  live  with  them  ! 

H.  w.  c. 

(To  he  Continued) 


The  Last  Night  of  Summer 

(Continued  from  Page  1351) 

time!  Machinery  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  accomplish  too  much  for  our  own 
good,  they  say.  Yet  we  cannot  believe  the 
evidence,  and  go  on  with  production, 
trusting  to  Nature  to  adjust  matters. 
But  she’s  failed  us  this  Fall.  The  drought 
that  we  hoped  would  shade  production 
turned  into  rains — the  rains  helped  things 
grow  and  threatened  us  with  frost,  and 
the  frost  held  off  so  late  that  here  we  are 
again  with  a  bumper  crop  of  potatoes. 
Lucky  are  those  who  have  some  stock  to 
feed. 

But.  all  the  same,  we  shan’t  gloom  over 
it.  We’ll  bring  in  the  beans  and  sort 
them,  and  hang  some  pork  up  to  cure, 
make  more  catsup  and  get  our  wheat  and 
corn  milled.  We’ll  live  through  it  again. 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Picking  a  Duck 

Would  you  give  an  easy  way  to  pick 
ducks?  1  have  about  200  to  kill,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  know  of  some  way  to 
make  the  job  easy.  mrs.  ii.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  no  “easy”  method,  but  by 
practice  one  acquires  a  knack,  and  the 
number  of  ducks  picked  a  day  materially 
increases.  For  instance,  a  new  picker  for 
several  weeks  can  pick  but  25  a  day  ;  then 
the  number  increases  rather  rapidly  to 
75,  and  after  more  time  it  is  increased  to 
possibly  100.  I  have  one  woman  who  never 
picks  less  than  100,  and  she  has,  when 
everything  is  favorable,  done  138,  and  on 
one  occasion  beaten  this.  The  working 
hours  are  from  7 :30  a.  m.  to  noon,  and 
from  12  :30  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  As  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  know,  the  ducks  are  scald- 
picked. 

Some  of  the  growers  have  tried  steam, 
but  from  the  information  I  have  received 
do  not  find  it  saves  any  time.  All  you 
can  tell  Mrs.  II.  M.  is  to  have  a  large  ket¬ 
tle  of  water  just  under  the  boiling  point 
(about  190  degrees),  and  dip  them  in  by 
holding  on  to  the  head  and  legs  and  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  remain  in  for  15  seconds, 
then  remove  and  try  the  feathers.  If 
they  do  not  come  off  readily,  put  them 
back  for  10  or  15  seconds  longer.  She 
should  try  to  rub  the  feathers  off  with 
the  palm  of  her  hand  and  not  “pick”  at 
them,  as  this  is  hard  on  the  fingers,  and 
slow.  After  scalding,  lay  the  duck  on  a 
smooth  board,  with  the  breast  up  and 
head  away  from  the  piqker ;  then  rub. 

Long  Island.  roy  e.  pardee. 
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Such  a  small  part  as  only  10%  Collis  Process 
Pure  Dried  Buttermilk  in  egg  laying-  mashes 
has  increased  egg  production  234%,  under  au¬ 
thoritative  tests. 

If  your  flock  is  low  in  vitality,  slow  in  the 
moult  and  low  in  egg  production,  remember 
that  feed  controls  production. 

Hens  that  are  not  fed  the  rig-ht  egg-making 
feed  cannot  be  expected  to  lay. 

All  Food  Values  Retained 

The  lactic  acid,  milk  proteins,  vitamines  and 
other  important  food  elements  contained 
in  Collis  Process  Pure  Dried  Buttermilk 
keeps  your  flock  healthy  and  profitable. 

Be  sure  the  feed  jfou  buy  contains  at 
least  10%  Collis  Process  Pure  Dried  But¬ 
termilk  or  buy  it  in  8  1-3,  25,  50  or  100 
pound  bags  from  your  dealer  and  mix 
your  own  in  proportion.  If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  handle  get  prices  from  us. , 
Valuable  book  on 
poultry  feeding. 

Write  today  for 
your  free  copy.  Address 

Collis  Products  Co. 

Dept.  305 

Clinton  Iowa 
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You  Want  Fresh  Water  The  Year  ’Round 

Whether  for  man  or  beast — ice  water  chills,  warm  water  doesn’t  satisfy. 

The  only  practical  way  to  have  drinking  water  always  at  the  correct  temperature 
is  to  pump  i  t  fresh  from  the  well  as  you  need  it. 

That’s  why  thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the  world  are  using  the 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  FARM  PUMP  ENGINE 

This  engine  is  a  simple,  compact,  practical  pumping  outfit.  Comes  complete. 
Easily  attached  to  any  pump.  Mounts  on  any  well  platform.  Docs  not  interfere 
vyith  windmill.  No  belts;  direct  connected,  enclosed  gear  drive.  Special  de¬ 
sign,  air  cooled;  won’t  overheat;  can’t  freeze.  Easy  to  start.  Costs  so  little  to 
perate,  it  soon  pays  for  itself.  Write  for  free  booklet  17A. 


It  costs 
you  less 
to  us. 
the  best 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Exclusive  Engine  Manufacturers 

Established.  18/fi 

104  Rowe  Street,  Madison,  Wlm. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs sellingat  highest  priceseverknown.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
\  Kaised  in  one  month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 
'■  v; ■  mous breedingstock andsupplies.  Established 
b  24yrs.  Write  now  for  big  illustrated  free  book. 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

A  FewSelected  White  Holland  Toms 

May  hatched  ;  good  type  and  a  wonderful  bird  for  #10. 
ZoarHill  Farm,  W.  M.  WATKINS,  Sup!.,  Gowanda,  N  T.  R.F.D.Na.  1 

Prize-Winning  Pekin  Drakes  For  Sale 

ZDAR  HILL  FARM,  W.  M.  WATKINS,  Jupl.,  Gowanda, N. T.  R.  F.  D.  No.  I 

WH  Hnoeu  (Breeding  stock.)  2  and  3  yr.  old  at  *4  each. 

,  U.  UUuoti  ED.  STRAW  Columbus,  N  J. 

Pullets  and  Cockerels 


50  Colored  ,H“H'  Homeing  Pigeons 

Don’t  order  less  than  ten.  LKO.NAKP  PETTIT,  Ath.»»,  N.  Y. 

For 


s.io  Fifteen  390-Egg  Cyphers  Incubators  S07; 

perfect  hatchers.  Cost  tfiii  each.  All  for  $750.  None 
separate.  Write  Middlocrook  Hatchory,  5liddleBr.pl,,  l’u. 


CAD  cni  C  BOURBON  RF.il  TURKEYS, 

run  vHLL  related.  May  hatched  liens,  $10;  t 


non- 

... _ _  toms, 

$12;  also  Toulouse  Geese  ,  non-related.  May  hatched 
females  $5,  males  $7.  CLAUDE  (JUAY,  Stony  Creek,  51.  Y. 

I  IISIIT  RDAUMAC  Bens  *:i.HO  each;  Cocks  95.00 
Liuni  DnHn  IYImO  AMHAB.  CORWIN.  R  Ho.  3.Newburoh,H.y. 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

The  birds  that  are  making  Knlck’s  Reds  famous.  Big, 
husky,  farm-raised  Cockerels  and  Bullets,  bred  for 
Vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying. 
Fair  prices  and  a  square  deal  always.  Catalog  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  R.  36,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  V. 

f±uain*»ca  Pin e  6  females,  3  males,  $12.00 
ILTIIIIICd  ■  *J/N  N.  E.  WELCH.  Somers,  Conn. 

WHITE  VFARIIWr  UFWC  Barron  strain.  Good  size  at  S I 

Leghorn  I  GrtlVLUlU  ULIYO  Toil  N  SleKA  Y,  Liv.  Co.,  Lima.  .N.Y. 


Birds 

How  many  square  feet  of  yard  room 
would  it  require  for  100  chickens? 
How  much  by  weight  of  corn,  wheat  and 
barley  would  you  feed  100  chickens  per 
day  ?  v.  w.  B. 

Minden,  Neb. 

From  as  many  as  you  can  spare  to 
none  at  all.  Chickens  should  be  raised 
upon  as  much  range  as  can  be  given,  the 
more  the  better,  but  mature  fowls  may¬ 
be  confined,  if  need  be,  to  roomy  houses, 
without  run.  When  you  say  “chickens,” 
you  convey  only  the  idea  of  domestic 
fowls,  for  many  people  speak  of  fowls 
of  all  ages  as  chickens,  and  I  don’t  know 
just  wbat  you  mean.  Properly  speaking, 
chickens  are  the  young  of  domestic  fowls, 
at  any  age  less  than  one  year,  and  chick¬ 
en#  one  week  old  will  manifestly  con¬ 
sume  less  grain  than  chickens  six  months 
old.  Assuming  that,  by  “100  chickens,” 
you  mean  100  mature  fowls  of  one  of  the 
lighter  breeds,  and  also  assuming  that 
you  are  feeding  a  mash  of  ground  grain 
in  addition  to  the  grains  fed  whole,  you 
see  that  I  have  to  do  a  lot  of  assuming 
in  order  to  answer  your  question,  100 
fowls,  will  consume  from  6  to  8  quarts 
of  mixed  whole  grains  daily,  and  the 
weight  of  a  quart,  easily  ascertained,  will 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  mixture  used. 

M.  B.  D. 


Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  WyckoH’s  and  Hollywood  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  and  Viberl’s  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

All  April  hatched  and  raised  on  free  range,  i.unran- 
teed  satisfactory.  A.  II.  Fingar,  Elizaville,  N.k 

300  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

FOR  SALE.  Hollywood  and  Barron  strain— latter 
from  Willow  Brook  Farm.  Free  range;  weigh  3*a-4 
His.  Grand-parents  all  had  official  records — 218  270 
eggs.  Price,  #2.50  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ELMVIEW  FARM  C.  H.  PALMER  New  Haven,  Vermont 

Good  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

SI  each.  #95  hundred.  A  few  brown  Leghorns, 
same  price.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS  Hillsdale,  New  York 

HENS-PULLETS-S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

Young’s  strain  yearling  hens,  #1  each.  Free  range 
grown,  April  hatched  pullets,  #1.60  each.  May 
hatched,  $1.25  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  N.  CONNER  Stockton,  N,  J. 

For  Sale-400  White  Leghorn  Pullets  Stmhl£ US"* 

to  la.y.  Heavy  and  free  from  vermin  and  disease,  $2 each. 
Parent  stock  oil  premises.  A.  F.  MATHES,  Somerville. N.  J.  R.F.D  4 

100  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Farm  raiser!,  healthy  birds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  L.  GASKILL  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Route  8 

100  White  Wyandottes  Sfck 

raised  pullets.  Must 
sell  to  make  room.  Each  #2.  Special  price  on 
entire  flock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  L.  GASKILL  Lockport  N.  Y.  R.  8 

Pullets— White  Leghorn  from  heavy  layers.  $1  each. 

Prompt  deL  Sam  Frankman,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  !(•  D.  1 


S.O.n.I.r»ULLETS 

March  hatched.  Free  from  disease.  Tested  for  B, 
W.  Diarrhoea.  #2  up;  Cockerels.  #5. 

L.  It.  HARRIS  Lambertville,  N.  J, 

300  Yearling  Hens  SULch.*  "SoffK 

lets  about  ready  for  laying,  #2.25  each.  Fine  se¬ 
lected  Barron  strain.  WILL  GLAZIER,  Cattaraugus.  N  Y. 

fale  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets F  w'rh^nVo w  v. 

AYBERRY  FARM 
ARRED  ROCKS 

Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Bayberry  Farm  Southampton,  L.  I.t  Now  York 

Park’s  Pure  Barred  Rocks 

April  hatched.  II.  SUTTLE  Schenevus,  N.'Y’. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

lets  and  Cockerels — cheap.  H.  J. 


Wllburtha  Strain.  Entire  flock 
1 — Pullets — Yearling  Pul- 

Kempf,  French  town,  N.  J. 


100  Black  Giant  Pullets 

Paul  Kuhl  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


Marcy 


Black  Giant  Pullets,  $2.60  cacti.  Sat.  guai  ’td. 
Capon  Ranch  II.  WEEKS  Amagansoit,  N.V. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Contest  records  up  to  270  lit  Storrs,  2«4  Miehigans,  251 
Vineland,  Pedigreed,  Certified  Breeding;  Cocks  and 
Cockerels.  Catalogue.  W.  H  B  KENT.  Cazenovla,  N.  V. 


[ 
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For  Laying  Hens 
Feed  Plenty  of  Minerals 


Feed  FOS-FOR-US 

More  than  a  third  of 
the  dry  matter  in  an  egg  is 
mineral  matter  —  chiefly 
lime  of  the  shell.  FOS- 
FOR-US  contains  70% 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Phosphorus  is  another 
important  element  in  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs  and  building 
bone  and  nerve  cells.  It’s 
in  FOS-FOR-US  too. 

Supply  grit  and  vital 
minerals  at  the  same  time 
—feed  FOS-FOR-US. 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate-Lime  Qrit 

contains  22%  tri-calcium 
phosphate,  70%  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime.  A  hard,  sharp 
soluble  grit.  Three  sizes 
—  coarse,  medium,  fine. 
Sold  in  100  lb.  bags. 


international  ^Agricultural  Corporation 

COLUMBIA,  TENTS. 

BRANCHES  IN  EIGHT  CITIES 

Manufacturers  of  International  Fertilizers 


International  Agricultural  Corporation 
Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  and  literature. 
Quote  me  prices  on _ 100  lb.  bags 


Write  \\  'L 
for  this  Y\  i 

Booklet  V 

pgs? 


□  Coarse  Q  Medium  □  Fine. 
Name _ — 


Town. 


.State. 


BUY  A  BAG 
T  O-D  A  Y 


o  ANAUfsl. 

n  pm  basis 

^.“SliS^Mra'DSPHATE  22*^ 

TO  I0  507.PHOSHBHC 
PHOSPHORUS) 

raANUFACTURED  BY 

:  iinfflKATlOKW.  AGRICULTURAI  Q)Kf] 

COUJNIWA.TINN.  .Ill 

<g>  «, 


J  SPROUTED  0ATS\ 

Oata  sprouted  (n  warm  vapor  make^/^' .  •  _  r'% 
a  most  nutritious,  delicious,  and 
easily  digested  green  feed  that 
produces  great  egg  yields. 

With  the  original  well  known. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
GRAIN  SPROUTER 

You  get  eggs  all  winter  when 
trices  are  highest.  The  Sprouter 
is  a  money  maker.  Sizes  25  to  2,000 
hens.  Free  Bulletin,  SproutedOat>^%«<^> 
and  Eggs. "  Ask  for  Incubator  Catalog.  Address 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO.  78  FroptSt..Cplfax.la. 


Poultry  Advocate  I™  25c 

Our  34th  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  year’s  trial  sub.,  or  only  tl  for  4  full  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate.  Dept.  8,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Strong ,  Sturdy  Leghorn 
and  Rhode  Island  Red 

CHICKS 

from  tlie  best  strain  in  existence.  No  better 
at  any  price;  parents  raised  on  my  own 
model  farm.  February  March  and  April  de¬ 
livery  at  #40  a  100.  Limited  number  to  be 
sold.  10%  down;  balance  three  days  before 
delivery.  Ol  der  now  and  be  assured  of  some¬ 
thing  better  in  chick  line  than  you  ever  saw. 
Bank  reference — inspection  invited. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE 
R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  LEG  BANDS 

Band  Pullets  and  good  layers  now.  Seven  colors. 
75  cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  Westfield,  Blass 


,  3.000  Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullete- 

“11116  Tty allOOUcS  Catalogue.  Special  price  on  Year!, 
ing  Hens,  BOWDEN,  While  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohii 


PARKS’  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm’s  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandottes. 
Yearling  pullets,  #2.50  each;  pullets,  4  months, 
#2.25;  5  months,  #2.50. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets  fn®,0  stock’ 

This  season’s  pens.  WALTER  SCHEDLER,  Ca (skill,  N.  Y.  Ronte  1 


Leghorn  Breeders,  ATTENTION ! 

Pure  Hollywood  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  from 
hens  witl)  records  of  220  eggs  or  more,  including  the 
winning  pens  from  Storrs  laying  contests  seasons  of 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  ever  entered 
at  this  contest,  mated  to  pedigreed  male  birds  from 
304.  342  and  328  egg  dams.  Price,  $7.60;  tlO.OO  and  $15.00 
each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Can  furnish  breed¬ 
ings  liens,  trios  and  pens  of  this  breeding  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  ;  pedigrees  furnished. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  250-egg  trapnested  pedigreed  stock. 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Mar. 
hatch,  #2.50;  April  hatch,  #2  each.  These  pul¬ 
lets  will  prove  layers  and  not  boarders.  Will  ship 
any  amount  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD  Box  51  Waltham,  Mass. 


R.  I.  Reds 


Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Fine  quality. 
Cheap  S.  BOWDEN,  Box  195,  Mansfield,  O. 


ton  I..,.,  PnnL’U  Pure  Sheppard  strain.  $2.50each. 

1UU  Ancona  llOCK  ISmt.KEMBLE  Pout  i  ry Form, MarrnUwa, N. J. 

Dln/tL  tllont  Utility  cockl’s.  Earlybirds.  $3.50 

Jersey  Black  biant  and$4.so.  ui.afvki.t,  Hoinnui,  n.j. 


3?  U  Xj  t.  e  t  s 

Bred  for  egg  production  from  my  contest'TN-GOLD  ” 
strain,  S.  0.  W.  Leghorn  stock.  Won  2nd  place  at 
Ottawa,  3rd  at  Storrs,  1921,  Also  other  high  show¬ 
ings.  A  postal  for  prices  and  description. 

OTSEGO  LEGHORN  FARM  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.Y. 


White  Chinese  Geese  Moear^i^1,esR0^<!e^,own- 


Dory  Niece 


U.  D.  No.  1 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS 

915  per  pair.  Geese — (10  per  pair.  Also  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets,  April  hatched,  $204)  per  100  ;  $105  per  50. 
Catalog  free.  Order  now  and  save  money. 

Fairvievr  Poultry  Farm  Telford,  Pa. 


Pi?E  DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP,  N  Y. 


Turkeys 


Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeders. 
Also  ducks  and  geese.  Write  your  wants. 

H.  A  Souder  Box  29  Sellersvllle  Pa. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiir 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 

iiiimiiiiiimiiimimiiiiiiiiimmimmmi 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

April  and  May  Pallets  “S'Jffig1;  SVtSd 

stock.  #1.50  to  #2.25,  according  to  age  and  ma¬ 
turity.  Penny  &  Gordon,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


600  M*MCH*rPR,L  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  pen  45  leading  New  York  State  contest. 
Also  300  March-April  Rock  Pullets,  Cockerels. 

Jules  F.  Francals  Wosthampton  Beach,  L.  I.  N.Y. 


Eft  1,500  cTmlb  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  April  3  and  28th.  Free  Range  and  no  culls. 

CLEARVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Cooparstewn,  N.  Y. 


Barron-Wyckoff  Leghorn  Pullets  r“ng'e.ldMiik  fed6 

Dandies.  $1.25  each.  Wm.  D.  Seidel,  Strawberry  Ridre,Pa. 


For  Sale  coo  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Tancreed  Strain.  From  dams  with  records  of  270 
to  297  eggs.  Fine,  strong,  vigorous  birds.  Free  range, 
Price.  J2.50  to  *5,  J.  F.  &  B.  K.  LOCKE 
Vineland,  N.  J.  Phone  53  R.  3 


Sfl  While  I  orrhnrne  For  Sale.  Hatched  in  March  and 
•  U*  nllllB  LognurnS  April.  Inspection  cordially  in¬ 
vited.  BATVILLE  FARMS  Bayvillt.  N.  J. 


sai»  500  April  Hatched  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Well  developed.  From  heavy  laying  strains. 

Tarboll  Farms  -  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyan-  « 

dotte,  White  Leghorn  I  UIICIS 

5-mos.-old.  S2  50  each:  4-mos.-old,  S2.25  each.  Every 
bird  to  please  you  or  you  may  ship  back  at  once. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  The  Maples  Bristol,  Vermont 


The  Henyard 


Construction  of  Incubator 
Cellar 

How  is  an  incubator  cellar  built,  the 
light,  ventilation,  and  stairway  to  go  in, 
and  door?  Cellar  will  be  about  12x12  ft., 
5  ft.  below  and  2  ft.  above  ground  in 
front,  1  ft.  in  rear.  What  is  tlie  best 
material  to  use?  How  is  hollow  tile? 

Clifford,  N.  J.  p.  c.  p. 

Your  plan  of  building  5  ft.  below  and 
2  ft.  above  ground  is,  I  think,  a  good  one. 
An  incubator  cellar  should  be  one  that 
will  keep  a  fairly  uniform  temperature 
and  be  capable  of  being  well  ventilated 
through  windows  above  the  ground  level. 
As  to  materials,  that  becomes  a  choice  as 
to  expense.  Ordinary  stone  or  concrete 
walls  will  probably  be  less  expensive  than 
hollow  tiles,  though  there  could  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  use  of  the  latter.  Windows 
above  ground  on  at  least  two  sides  will 
provide  light  and  ventilation,  ordinary 
cellar  sash  being  used,  and  a  convenient 
entrance  door  should  be  placed.  Incuba¬ 
tor  cellars  are  usually  beneath  buildings 
of  some  kind,  these  latter  affording  cover 
and  needed  storage  facilities.  I  should 
not  dig  an  incubator  cellar  of  small  size 
away  from  a  building  and  be  obliged  to 
construct  an  expensive  roof  over  it,  un¬ 
less  absolutely  necessary.  M.  B.  D. 


Straying  Hens  on  Road 

My  neighbor's  chickens  stay  on  the 
road  when  I  go  with  my  car.  Is  there 
any  right  to  keep  the  chickens  in  road 
or  must  the  driver  stop  to  avoid  killing 
them  ?  j.  M. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Better  run  slowly  and  not  kill  any 
that  you  can  avoid.  I  suppose  that  chick¬ 
ens  and  geese  have  a  right  to  the  highway 
for  the  purpose  of  travel  but  that,  when 
they  use  it  for  a  playground,  they  do  so 
at  their  own  risk.  It  would  probably  be 
hard  for  an  owner  to  recover  damages  for 
a  fowl  killed  by  a  car  upon  the  highway, 
for  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
bird  was  not  guilty  of  “contributory  negli¬ 
gence.”  At  the  same  time,  no  one  wants 
to  kill  domestic  animals  unnecessarily, 
even  if  the  animals  themselves  are  to 
blame  for  their  fate,  and  it  is  better  to 
slow  up  and  give  them  a  chance  to  get 
out  of  the  way. 

Annoying  as  they  are,  fowls  are  not  as 
stupid  as  cattle  while  on  the  highway.  It 
is  a  mystery  what  a  cow  thinks  of  when 
a  car  approaches.  She  doesn’t  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  anything  that  she  need 
concern  herself  about  in  the  least,  and 
seldom  shows  even  the  mildest  curiosity 
over  it.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  slow 
down  to  a  walk,  worm  your  way  through 
the  herd,  and  try  to  avoid  being  run  over 
and  hurt.  M.  b.  d. 

Pullets  With  Chronic 
Disease 

Chickens  three  to  five  months  old  were 
kept  by  themselves  until  two  weeks  ago, 
when  they  were  put  with  old  bens.  Thei’e 
arc  50  old  hens  and  75  to  100  chickens 
in  a  coop  12x20  ft.,  and  a  park  about  25 
ft.  square.  They  are  fed  wheat  in  the 
bundle  and  all  the  green  stuff  (cabbage 
and  weeds)  that  they  will  consume.  There 
is  running  water  in  the  pen  at  all  times. 
I  am  losing  many  of  the  young  birds, 
finding  as  many  as  16  dead  in  the  coop 
at  once  with  empty  crops.  They  do  not 
die  suddenly ;  appear  to  be  dead  long  be¬ 
fore  they  are.  Neighbors  told  me  they 
would  all  die  if  I  oo  not  give  them  all 
the  sour  .milk  they  will  consume,  e.  h. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Sour  milk  is  an  excellent  food  for 
;  chickens,  but  I  am  afraid,  from  your  de¬ 
scription.  that  it  will  not  save  the  sick 
pullets  in  this  flock.  You  do  not  give 
any  description  that  would  enable  one  to 
say  what  the  disease  affecting  these 
young  pullets  is,  but  there  are  several 
that  might  wind  up  in  the  way  that  this 
is  evidently  doing.  The  young  birds  are 
probably  affected  with  some  such  chronic 
disease  as  coccidiosis  or  tuberculosis,  and 
the  symptoms  that  you  describe  are  sim¬ 
ply  those  of  the  final  stage,  when  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  death  close  the  scene.  M.  b.  d. 


Ventilating  a  Damp  House 

Our  chicken-house  is  30  ft.  long  and 
23  ft.  wide.  The  roof  is  7  ft.  high  at 
front  and  back  12  ft.  high  in  center 
where  it  comes  to  peak.  The  roosts  are 
in  back  of  house  with  dropping  boards 
below.  There  are  four  windows  in  front 
and  one  in  each  end,  which  all  extend 
nearly  to  floor.  Above  the  front  win¬ 
dows  which  we  keep  closed  all  Winter, 
are  openings  about  3  ft.  by  1  %  ft.  These 
can  be  closed  by  a  wooden  door,  binged 
at  the  top.  These  openings  are  the  only 
ventilation.  We  talked  of  opening  the 
space  right  under  the  eaves  in  the  back 
and  facing  the  rafters  with  tight  boards 
far  enough  up  to  keep  the  air  off  the 
roosts.  The  floor  is  of  cement,  and  we 
have  had  trouble  with  it  being  damp, 
on  account  of  lack  of  ventilation.  What 
can  you  suggest  as  the  cheapest  way  to 
fix  this  house  properly?  We  want  it  to 
be  satisfactory,  but  do  not  want  to  spend 
too  much  on  it.  f.  C.  m. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


I  think  that  you  will  get  satisfactory 
results  in  ventilation  by  closing  all  open¬ 
ings  in  three  walls  of  the  building  and 
depending  upon  opened  windows  in 
front  for  the  admission  of  air.  This  will 
give  you  what  is  known  as  the  open- 
front  house.  The  openings  above  these 
front  windows  may  be  closed  by  their 
shutters  and  the  sashes  already  there 
arranged  to  drop  back  at  their  tops  for 
a  foot  or  more  into  tlie  building.  The 
side  openings  thus  made  should  be 
closed  by  Y-shaped  boards  cut  to  fit 
against  the  side  rails  of  the  sashes.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  shape,  these  boards  are 
called  “hopper  sides.”  Entering  air  is 
thus  forced  to  take  an  upward  turn 
and  direct  drafts  upon  the  floor  are  min¬ 
imized.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attach 
hinges  to  the  bottoms  of  the  sashes,  as 
the  hopper  sides  hold  them  in  place  when 
opened.  Hinging  the  sashes  at  the  top 
and  swinging  them  outward  is  a  method 
preferred  by  some,  but  the  former  prac¬ 
tice  is  more  common.  The  idea  is  to  have 
plenty  of  open  space  in  the  front  wall, 
with  all  other  walls  airtight,  so  that  no 
drafts  can  blow  through  the  house.  The 
danger  is,  not  that  too  much  open  space 
will  be  had,  but  that,  in  cold  weather, 
these  windows  will  not  be  kept  sufficient¬ 
ly  wide  open.  In  some  types  of  poultry 
house,  as  in  the  Missouri  type,  there  is 
a  wide  opening  across  the  front,  guarded 
only  by  poultry  netting.  This,  of  course, 
must  remain  open,  regardless  of  low  tem¬ 
peratures.  M.  B.  D. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 


This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  October  1,  1924: 


B.  P.  ROCKS 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J . 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Del.. . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farm.  R.  I . . . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N.  J . 

Ontario  Anri.  College,  Can . . 

Cbas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . . 

Navillus  Rocks.  N.J . 

Wm.  U  Schaff,  N.  J . . 

W.  P.  ROCKS 
W.  C.  Matthews.  Del . 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Oktusha  Farm.  Ohio . 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

August  Weiss.  N.J . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . 


8.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.J . 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

F.  S.  Chapin.  Mass . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

F,  A,  Woodward.  N.  J . 

Rosewood  Plate,  N,  J . 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN8 


Tangiewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  W,  Bottcher.  N.  J . 

VVene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.J . 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  J . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J  .... 

Marcel  Sassen,  N.J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.J . 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.J . . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J.. 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

Barne’s  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y . . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L,  C.  Beall.  Jr.  Wash . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm.  Wash  ... 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N.J . 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm, 8.  C . 

Windy  Brow  Farm,  N.  J . 

Oedarhurs’  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

Cherry  Croft  Farm,  N.J . 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  O . 

F.  H.  Clatiin,  N.J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner,  N.  Y . 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  . 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n . 

Harry  N.  Connor,  N.  J . 

Fairvie  w  Farm.  N.J . 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.J  . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

S.  Olsen,  N.J . 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  S.  Ellis,  N.  J . 

I),  E.  Evans,  Pa . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . ! 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.J  . 

Associated  Farms,  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.J . . . 

W.  A.  Foster,  N.  J . 


Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N,  J . 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.J . 

Kirkup  Bros..  N,  Y  . 

Magnolia  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.  J . 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.J . 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J... 

Dr.  J  S.  Nief,  N.  J . . . 

Old  Orchard  Farm  N.  J . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.J . 

8.  C  Price,  Pa . 

Puritss  Springs  Poultry  Farm,  O . 

M.  J.  Quackenbusb  N.J . 

Ailendle  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.J . 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa . 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.J  . 

Fred  Warren.  N.  J . 

Whitegg  Farm,  N.J . 

Le  Roy  Wilcox,  N.Y . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . 

Skylands  Farm,  N.Y . 


Total 


Week 

Total 

40 

2196 

78 

3163 

40 

2748 

73 

3388 

55 

2536 

93 

3114 

31 

2771 

35 

2711 

41 

2925 

55 

3145 

70 

3130 

38 

2794 

19 

2506 

43 

2277 

67 

3174 

51 

2567 

57 

2711 

36 

2432 

45 

2542 

52 

2087 

46 

2292 

59 

2587 

33 

2490 

33 

2191 

• 

1008 

20 

3081 

16 

3030 

11 

2875 

43 

2953 

30 

3176 

42 

3056 

50 

2992 

35 

3053 

17 

2698 

45 

3006 

20 

3350 

25 

2771 

51 

3322 

66 

3821 

29 

3029 

50 

3493 

20 

3590 

55 

3985 

28 

3435 

16 

2998 

28 

3070 

71 

4200 

37 

3538 

57 

3579 

32 

2811 

35 

3499 

25 

2479 

57 

3305 

33 

3266 

46 

2932 

69 

3968 

18 

2840 

34 

2443 

25 

3128 

47 

3108 

54 

3306 

40 

2958 

47 

3524 

47 

3286 

28 

3341 

19 

2914 

37 

2924 

41 

3035 

46 

3595 

29 

2647 

64 

3408 

24 

2900 

40 

3314 

24 

2968 

25 

2708 

41 

3392 

36 

2911 

51 

3545 

43 

2866 

<8 

3045 

27 

3148 

18 

2713 

31 

3036 

32 

3019 

21 

3001 

31 

3231 

58 

3444 

28 

2222 

68 

3593 

34 

2934 

42 

2891 

40 

2878 

41 

3349 

67 

3632 

13 

2237 
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More  Eggs 


Send  for  this  trial 
package  —  enough 
for  100  hens  for  6 
weeks! 


when  prices  are  going  up 


THIS  is  the  season  when  pullets 
should  start  egg  production — and 
when  old  hens  should  begin  to  lay  again. 

If  your  poultry  flock  is  to  produce  a 
large  yield  of  eggs  during  the  coming 
months,  when  prices  (and  profits)  are 
highest  and  the  supply  lowest,  every 
bird  must  do  her  share. 

Egg  production  now  is  largely  a  matter 
of  right  feeding. 

Leading  poultrymen  everywhere  have 
found  that  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast,  when  added  to  the  regular  feed 
in  small  amounts,  brings  pullets  into 
early  profitable  laying,  stimulates  the 
old  birds  to  consistent  laying,  and  then 
keeps  egg  production  high! 

As  soon  as  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast,  dissolved  in  water  or  milk,  is 
added  to  the  feed,  it  begins  at  once  to 
ferment.  It  acts  upon  the  feed  in  a  way 
similar  to  digestion  itself,  breaking  up 
the  hard  packed  food  elements  of  the 
grain  (which  must  be  broken  up  before 
they  can  be  digested)  and  making  them 
ready  for  quick  absorption. 

It  makes  it  easier  for  the  fowls  to  turn 
their  food  quickly  into  sound  flesh,  bone 


Eggs  from  Yeast-fed  poultry  on  the  farm  of 
Dr.  E.  C.  Morris,  Petaluma,  Calif.  “I  have 
never  seen  birds  develop  so  rapidly,”  writes 
Dr.  Morris. 


“  I  have  never  had  so  many  eggs  at  this  time 
of  year,”  writes  R.  W.  Lindsay,  of  Lyndhurst, 

N.  J.  He  raised  these  fine  pullets  on  Yeast. 

and  energy,  and  so  keeps  the  flock  at  a 
high  point  of  healthy  productiveness. 
Poultryman  after  poultryman  has  found 
that  Yeast-fed  birds  become  the  best 
layers  of  winter  eggs! 

Now,  so  you  can  thoroughly  test  for 
yourself  the  amazing  results  of  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  we  offer  this 
special  trial  package.  One  dollar  brings 
it  to  you.  Enough  Yeast  to  ferment  the 
feed  for  100  hens  for  a  month  and  a 
half! 

Your  dealer  should  be  able  to  supply 
you.  If  he  can’t,  just  clip  the  coupon 
and  send  today!  The  trial  package  will 
be  sent  to  you  immediately,  postage 
prepaid.  It  will  mean  greater  poultry 
profits  for  you,  too! 


To  the  Dealer: 

Progressive  retailers  the  country  over  have 
stocked  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast — to 
supply  the  fast-growing  demand  for  this 
remarkable  food  adjunct.  Poultrymen  and 
stock-raisers  who  can’t  get  it  from  their 
dealers  send  their  orders  direct  to  us  by  the 
hundreds.  You  should  be  getting  your  share 
of  this  business!  Be  the  first  in  your  town 
to  have  it  on  your  shelves!  Send  today  for 
our  plan  of  cooperation.  It  shows  how  you 
can  add  to  your  profits  with  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast! 


Copyright,  1924,  The  Fleischmann  Co. 


These  booklets  free 


Check  the  one  you  want. 

□  Poultry,  pigeons,  etc. 

□  Szvine,  cattle,  and  horses 

□  Dogs,  rabbits,  foxes,  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals 


PRICES 

lb.  packages 
25  lb.  cartons 
100  lbs.  in  bulk 


Canada 
Cuba 
Porto 
U.S.A.  Rico 

$  2.00  $  2.40 

18.50  22.00 

69.00  82.50 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


PURE  DRY  YEAST 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  has  been  accused  of  be¬ 
ing  prejudiced  on  the  work-at-home 
schemes  for  selling  knitting  machines. 
Here  is  a  question  and  answer  from  the 
conservative  Herald-Tribune  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  fair  to  the  company  in  question 
and  the  knitting  machine  enterprise  as  a 
whole : 

Question — I  am  always  following  your 
advice  to  people  about  investing  their 
money  and  will  be  very  thankful  to  you 
in  my  personal  case.  I  am  a  clerk  and 
my  mother  got  some  pamphlets  from  the 
Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Company  of  Buf¬ 
falo  about  a  knitting  hosiery  machine 
for  which  they  ask  $75  and  agree  to  go 
in  a  contract  to  purchase  all  hosiery  so 
knitted  for  cash  at  $1.75  and  $2  a  dozen. 
This  would  suit  my  mother  very  well,  as 
she  could  earn  her  livelihood  at  home,  if 
this  could  only  be  true.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  whether  I  do  not  take  a  risk  by 
buying  this  machine?  We  absolutely  can¬ 
not  sell  the  hosiery  locally,  and  the  idea 
is  to  sell  it  to  the  company.  Are  we  as¬ 
sured  that  they  will  take  all  the  hosiery? 
I  cannot  afford  to  lose  and  want  your 
advice. — H.  A.  YT. 

Answer — You  would  be  assuming  a 
greater  risk  than  your  financial  circum¬ 
stances  warrant  in  buying  a  knitting  ma¬ 
chine  under  the  plan  offered  by  the  Auto 
Kjnitter  Hosiery  Company.  Earnings  of 
this  company  are  not  producing  the  net 
income  reported  previous  to  the  time  a 
public  offering  of  stock  was  made  at 
$22.50  a  share  in  February,  1923.  The 
first  quarter  of  1924  showed  a  net  loss  of 
about  $11,000.  Nothing  was  earned  for 
the  stock  in  1923.  As  the  current  market 
price  of  Auto  Knitter  shares  is  about 
$2.25,  as  against  $22.50,  the  price  the 
public  was  asked  to  pay  in  February, 
19,23,  you  may  readily  determine  from 
these  combined  facts  that  fair  sailing  m 
the  affairs  of  this  company  is  not  made 
plain.  If  the  company  saw  fit  to  reject 
the  hosiery  made  by  your  mother  for  any 
reason  of  their  own  we  do  not  see  but 
that  you  would  have  a  comparatively  un¬ 
productive  piece  of  mechanism  of  little 
value  on  your  hands  as  well  as  loss  of 
your  mother’s  labor.  We  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  project  practical  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  investment  standpoint. 

We  would  add  that  this  young  man 
would  be  taking  the  extra  risk  that  his 
mother  would  not  be  able  to  operate  the 
machine  at  all. 

Can  you  collect  a  bill  for  me  which  it 
seems  impossible  for  me  to  collect?  In 
January  and  February  of  this  year  I 
shipped  five  cases  of  eggs  to  H.  W.  Keim, 
436  Orange  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  He  paid 
for  four  cases ;  the  one  he  said  he  did 
not  receive,  and  so  has  never  paid  me 
for  it.  I  went  to  the  express  offices  and 
made  a  complaint.  The  agents  both  told 
me  they  would  have  to  have  my  express 
bills.  I  let  them  take  them.  When  they 
were  returned  to  me  there  were  two  miss¬ 
ing.  I  have  had  several  letters  from 
them,  saying  they  were  trying  to  trace 
the  lost  case.  This  last  two  months  I 
have  not  heard  from  them.  I  know  now 
there  is  something  wrong,  -so  I  am  writ 
ing  to  you  to  see  if  you  can  help  me  to 
collect  the  bill.  II.  W.  Keim  was  my 
butcher  for  six  years  when  I  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Newark.  I  paid  the  express  on 
all  the  cases  except  the  first  one.  On 
that  one  he  deducted  80c,  which  was  only 
02c.  If  there  is  any  way  you  can  collect 
the  bill  I  will  be  very  thankful  to  you,  for 
I  cannot  afford  to  lose  it.  F.  v.  M. 

New  York. 

The  express  company  showed  delivery 
of  these  shipments  to  H.  W.  Keim  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  Mr.  Keim  pays  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  inquiries  we  make  or  bills  we 
send,  and  while  there  may  be  some  mix- 
up,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  from  his 
silence  that  he  is  a  pretty  good  party  to 
leave  alone  when  making  any  shipments. 
Our  oft-repeated  advice  holds  good;  to 
investigate  before  sending  any  goods  to 
any  unknown  parties. 

The  enclosed  from  Macedon  Creamery 
Corp.,  Macedon.  N.  Y.,  may  interest  you. 
It  is  the  kind  that  probably  needs  in¬ 
vestigating  and  it  will  certainly  get  it 
from  The  Rx'ral  New-Yorker.  If 
patriotism  is  the  last  resort  of  a  scoun¬ 
drel.  stock  selling  to  the  public  is  often  the 
last  resort  of  a  bankrupt.  It  is  certain 
your  subscribers  will  follow  your  ad¬ 
vice.  J.  o. 

New  York. 

This  is  an  offer  of  units  of  10  shares  of 
preferred  and  10  of  common  stock  of  the 
Macedon  Creamery  Corp.  The  pros¬ 
pectus  gives  no  statement  of  assets  or 
liabilities  or  earnings.  The  only  intima¬ 


tion  of  the  earnings  is  that  8  per  cent 
has  been  earned  and  paid  on  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock.  The  substitute  for  a  fi¬ 
nancial  statement  is  that  $500  invested 
in  Bordens  has  returned  to  investors 
more  than  $45,000 ;  and  the  same  amount 
in  Ilorlicks,  $140,000.  We  do  not  dis¬ 
pute  these  statements,  but  granting  their 
accuracy  this  affords  no  basis  for  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  this  creamery  project.  The 
big  earnings  of  concerns  in  similar  lines 
have  been  the  bait  used  by  promoters  as 
far  back  as  our  records  go.  Such  ap¬ 
peals  only  causes  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  conservative  investors.  As  a  choice  we 
prefer  to  encourage  a  concern  that  makes 
a  market  for  a  farm  product,  but  while 
the  members  of  this  corporation  are  per¬ 
sonally  favorably  considered,  we  find 
nothing  to  justify  an  investment  in  their 
stock. 

I  received  the  silverware  from  United 
Advertisers,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  but  not 
as  ordered,  or  according  to  their  agree¬ 
ment.  I  sent  900  cards  or  coupons  which 
entitled  me  to  18  spoons.  They  sent  six 
spoons  and  three  table  knives.  It  looks 
as  if  they  want  me  to  buy  three  table 
forks  to  match  knives.  I  am  through 
with  them.  I  wrote  them  several  times 
and  they  did  not  answer  until  I  registered 
a  letter  stating  that  I  was  going  to  in¬ 
vestigate  whether  they  did  a  legal  busi¬ 
ness  or  not.  I  thank  you  for  trouble 
taken  and  help  you  gave  me  in  getting 
what  I  did.  r.  r.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  refers  to  one  of  the  premium 
schemes  in  connection  with  which  local 
dealers  are  induced  to  purchase  coupons 
or  cards  to  be  given  with  purchases  of 
merchandise.  The  scheme  is  an  abom¬ 
ination  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
merchant  and  the  customer.  We  are 
constantly  receiving  complaints  from 
those  who  do  not  get  the  premiums  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Is  the  Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia,  all  right  to  deal  with?  I 
enclose  their  offer  to  me.  h.  m.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  do  not  regard  the  Mantle  Lamp  Co. 
worthy  of  confidence.  The  firm’s  adver¬ 
tising  is  misleading  and  we  have  com¬ 
plaints  that  the  firm  does  not  live  up  to 
its  guarantee  or  trial  offer  in  a  fair 
manner. 

Please  return  the  enclosed  letter  of 
Goodyear  Engraving  'System,  147  West 
23d  St.,  New  York  City,  and  tell  me  just 
What  you  think  of  it.  Is  the  company 
reliable?  a.  l.  b. 

Vermont. 

This  concern  alleges  that  it  wants 
home  workers  “to  cut  out  blanks  for  en¬ 
graved  identification  plates.”  It  agrees 
to  pay  $12  per  hundred.  The  worker  is 
required  to  send  a  deposit  of  $6  as  a 
guarantee  that  he  will  do  the  work  in 
accordance  with  requirements.  We  do 
not  know  just  what  the  nature  of  this 
work  may  be,  but  the  circular  letter  has 
all  the  “earmarks”  of  an  easy-money 
work-at-home  scheme.  Don’t  send  money 
to  any  concern  on  the  prospect  of  thereby 
securing  profitable  work  at  home.  The 
houses  sending  out  home  work  on  a  legiti¬ 
mate  basis  do  not  require  deposits.  Ap¬ 
proaching  the  Winter  season  the  mails 
are  filled  with  these  petty  swindles. 

On  June  27,  1923.  I  paid  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  United  States  Circulation 
Department,  of  which  Victor  W.  Bellevue 
is  the  active  head,  $3  in  cash  for  one 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Annals  of 
Good  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre.  and  hold 
a  receipt,  subscription  No.  79935A, 
signed  H.  A.  as  their  representative.  As 
yet  I  have  received  no  paper.  i.  c.  b. 

New  York. 

The  true  facts  disclosed  through  a  re¬ 
cent  investigation  show  that  the  Re- 
demptionist  Fathers  of  Quebec  withdrew 
all  authorization  from  the  LT.  S.  Cir¬ 
culation  Dept,  of  135  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City,  in  March,  1923,  to  solicit 
any  further  subscriptions  to  their  mag¬ 
azine  and  this  one  along  with  others,  was 
taken,  even  up  to  June.  The  subscrip¬ 
tions  when  sent  to  Quebec  were  returned 
to  the  U.  S.  Circulation  Dept.,  but  they 
in  turn  retained  all  of  the  money  and 
our  efforts  to  have  it  refunded  to  the 
subscribers  have  availed  us  nothing. 
There  is  much  trouble  over  subscriptions 
given  this  class  of  general  subscription 
agents. 


“Why  do  you  always  bait  with  min¬ 
nows?”  “Well,  if  I  catch  anything  it 
will  have  to  be.  a  size  larger.” — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 


Farmers  and  Electrical  Engineers 
are  putting  their  heads  together 

IT  doesn’t  pay  a  farmer  to  carry  a  single  bushel  of  wheat  to  the 
railroad  station.  He  is  a  bulk  producer.  He  must  sell  in  bulk.  > 

So  it  is  with  electricity. 

A  National  Committee  of  economists  and  electrical  and  agri¬ 
cultural  engineers  has  organized  state  groups  of  farmers  to 
whom  electricity  is  being  supplied.  These  groups  will  receive 
electrical  facts  from  engineers  and  will  in  turn  give  the  engi¬ 
neers  farming  facts.  The  state  agricultural  colleges  guide  these 
groups — show  them  how  to  apply  electricity  and  how  to  keep 
records  of  power  consumed,  time  and  labor, — records  which  can 
be  compared  with  those  obtained  under  non-electrical  conditions. 

Farmers  do  not  profess  to  be  electrical  engineers,  and  electrical 
engineers  do  not  profess  to  be  farmers.  But  by  putting  their 
heads  together  they  are  adapting  electricity  to  farming.  Ways  of 
utilizing  electricity  could  be  discovered  that  would  be  profitable. 

Co-operation  of  this  kind  is  now  bringing  about  greater  electrification. 

As  a  result  both  the  500,000  farmers  who  have  electric  service  and  those 
who  have  never  had  it  will  profit.  For  electricity  will  be  applied  in  ways 
never  dreamed  of  before.  Crops  will  be  produced  and  handled  with  less 
labor  and  at  lower  cost.  The  standard  of  living  on  the  farm  will  be  raised. 

All  the  conditions  to  be  faced  are  not  known.  And  as  soon  as  they  are 
known — and  that  will  be  very  soon  —  there  will  be  fewer  farms  on  which 
men  and  animals  do  all  the  work. 


The  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
work  is  composed  of  economists  and 
engineers  representing  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation ,  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture,  the  Interior 
and  Commerce,  the  Power  Farming 
Association  of  America,  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers, 
and  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association. 


A  booklet  has  been  published  by  the 
Committee.  It  will  be  sent  on  re¬ 
quest  free  of  charge.  Read  it  and 
pass  it  on  to  your  neighbor.  Write 
for  it  either  to  Dr.  E.  A  .  White,  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  58 
East  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  or  to  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association,  at  39  West  39th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 
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“Super-Zinced”  Fences 
are  protected  against  rust 
by  the  heaviest  armor  of  zinc 
that  can  be  successfully  applied 
to  wire.  We  use  our  own  basic 
open  hearth  steel,  and  by  our 
improved  process  the  zinc  is  so 
thoroughly  bonded  to  the  wire  that 
it  will  not  crack  or  peel.  This  gives 
superior  rust  resistance,  and  we  guar¬ 
antee  our  fences  to  be  unexcelled  in 
quality  and  durability. 

Pittsburgh  Perfect  & 
Columbia  Fences 

are  made  in  the  Government  approved 
styles  for  farm,  poultry  and  garden, 
and  include  our  superlative  attractive 
Lawn  and  Flower  Fences.  Both  Col¬ 
umbia  and  Pittsburgh  Perfect  Fences 
are  “Super-Zinced”,  giving  greater 
rust  protection  at  no  increase  in 
price.  They  add  to  the  appearance, 
value  and  profit  of  your  farm  more 
than  any  other  investment  you  can 
make. 

FREE — Vest  pocket  size  book  with 
pgrrf  72  pages  of  farm  accounts, 
fKIt/  cr°P  information,  etc.,  also 
“Super-Zinced”  Fence  Cata¬ 
logue,  free  upon  request. 

Pittsburgh 
Steel  Co. 

701  Union  Trust  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


To  Farm 
Owners- 

This  Useful 
Vest  Pocket 
Book 
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Raphael  Asbestos 
Roof  Coating 

will  not  run  in  the  Hottest  of  Weather  regardless 
of  what  degree  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Absolutely  guaranteed  not  to  contain  Coal  Tar. 
Pure  Asphalt  Product  and  Asbestos  filler,  fire 
resistant,  durable  and  inexpensive.  Easily  ap¬ 
plied  over  any  surface,  and  stormproof. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

5  gals.  .  $8.00  10  gals.  .  $15.00 

Roofing  Brush  With  Every  Order 
C.  O.  D.  with  order. 

Money  back  if  not  Entirely  Satisfied. 

Raphael  Asbestos  Roof  Coating  Corp. 

Dept.  AA  799  Broadway  New  York  City 


GALVANIZED  ROOFING 


For  immediate  acceptance.  We  can  furnish 
you  No.  1  First  Grade  Galvanized  Roofing. 

Compare  our  Prices —  Quick  Shipment 


2  V.”  Corrugated 
lh”  Corrugated 

2  V  Crimp  &  1  Stix 

3  V  Crimp  &  1  Stix 
Self  Capping  Rolls 


29  gauge  28  gauge  26  gauge 
per  square  per  square  per  square 

•4.60  S4.76  $5.26 

4.65  4.80  5.30 

4.80  5.00  5.45 

4.90  5.10  5.60 

4.90  5.10  5.60 


Ridge  Roll  8c  per  foot.  Nails  10c  pound.  Lead- 
washers  20c  pound.  Freight  prepaid. 


Quality  Guaranteed 


CONSUMERS’  MFC. 


P.  O.  Box  No.  342 


&  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
Moundsville,  YV.  Va. 


— — (  -.SAWS  1 

EASILY  THEEa 
EARBIED  J  . 


'BMmflES  \WElGHTOMy  j 
^4SLBS' 


THIS  LOG  AND  TREE  SAW  $0 1  95 

Fitted  with  Atkins  Special  Steel  Guaranteed  Sawdfc  A 


9  Cords  in  10  Hours  by  one  man.  It’s  King  of  tha 
woods.  Catalog  Y  68  Free.  Established  1890. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  2633  S.  State  SL,  Chicago,  EEL 
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Trespassing  Cows 

What  is  the  law  in  New  York  State 
in  regard  to  driving  cows  and  young 
stock  on  the  public  road?  The  man  on 
one  side  of  me  rents  a  farm  ;  on  the  other 
side  he  owns  some  land  without  build¬ 
ings.  We  have  160  acres.  He  drives  his 
14  cows  and  young  stock  from  the  rented 
place  to  his  own  for  pasture ;  sometimes 
he  lets  them  come  alone,  and  they  are  all 
over  my  meadows.  I  have  asked  him 
about  it ;  his  answer  is,  “Build  a  fence 
along  your  meadows  to  keep  my  cows  in 
the  road,  or  I  shall  stamp  all  your  crops 
in  the  ground.”  This  has  been  the  third 
Summer  and  Fall  he  has  done  this.  I 
have  fixed  up  the  fence  in  the  woods  that 
connects  with  rented  place  and  his  own, 
so  his  cows  can  go  across  in  the  woods, 
with  no  damage  to  me,  but  he  will  not  use 
that;  too  hard  to  chase  cows  through  the 
woods,  he  says.  Do  I  have  to^  build  road 
fences  to  protect  my  meadows?  He  says 
the  road  is  public  and  he  will  do  as  he 
pleases.  Sometimes  he  is  with  the  cows, 
but  he  lets  them  run  all  over  the  mead¬ 
ows,  coming  and  going.  L.  E. 

If  your  neighbor  pastures  his  cows  in 
the  highway  and  they  enter  on  your 
premises  to  your  damage  you  can  seize 
the  cows  and  hold  them  until  he  has  paid 
for  the  damage  done,  provided  you  take 
the  proper  legal  procedure.  If  he  drives 
them  in  the  highway  past  your  premises 
he  must  use  reasonable  care  to  keep  them 
from  doing  damage  or  be  liable  for  dam¬ 
ages  sustained.  N.  T. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

r„..  0„l„  in  Par  I  nto  Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 
rOr  u3l8  111  bar  Lots  oniy.  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Cider  Apples  Wanted 


n.i  _  n_„„„  PI-.IL  All  sizes.  Benzoate  of  Soda.  Apple 
wider  rieSS  ulOm  Graters  and  supplies.  Send  for  list. 

PALMEK  liltOS  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Cider  Apples  Wanted  F.  T.  palmer,  cos'cob,  conn. 


Uaii  and  <Jlraui  All  grades— timothy,  light  and  heavy 
ndj  dull  Oil  an  c]ovei-  mixed,  first  and  second  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa,  feed  and  grain,  oat.  wheat  and  rye 
straw  Satisfaction  guarantee*!.  Ask  for  delivered 
prices.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y, 


FARM  AND  ESTATE 
EMPLOYMENT 


We  mainlain  a  bonded  agency 
as  a  m  e  d  i  u  m  for  the  better 
class  agricultural  help. 

FARM  MAN  AG  MEN  T  SALES  S  E  R  V  I  C  E  S  EMPLOYMENT 
C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO.,  Agri.  Eng.  Services 
90  West  St.  Bldg.,  New  York  Rector  6760 


Your  farm  name  lettered  in 
pure  gold  leaf  on  blue  sanded 
ground  with  gilded  horde  r. 
%.  in.  pine  board  10  in.  x  6  ft.  S8.00  delivered. 

Danielson’s  Sign  Shop  Thompson,  Pa. 


FARM  SIGNS 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  pet- 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
sttbscriners,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertisiiig  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARM  foreman  and  mechanic  on  Long  Island 
duck  farm,  yearly  wages  and  bonus;  31,800. 
cottage  electric  light  and  garden;  references 
required.  ADVERTISER  5972,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farm  hand,  single;  room, 
board,  good  wages.  W.  It.  WILLIS,  R.  F.  D. 
4,  Honesdale,  Pa.  _ 

HONEST,  reliable,  married  man,  wanted  to 
work  on  poultry  farm;  experience  not  neces¬ 
sary  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  American  couple  on  truck 
farm;  wages  3100  month,  vegetables  free; 
state  age  and  experience.  V.  F.  DAVIS,  Mt. 
Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  poultryman  on  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant,  who  is  thoroughly  experienced 
in  handling  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in  all  its 
branches;  steady  position;  state  age,  nation- 
alitv,  wages  expected  if  house,  eggs,  and  poul¬ 
try  are  supplied.  THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY 
FARM.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — For  up-to-date  Columbia  County,  N. 

Y.  farm,  married  working  foreman,  having 
experience  with  modern  farm  implements;  will¬ 
ing  to  board  one  or  two  high  class  dairymen; 
jundurnished  house,  firewood,  etc.,  .supplied; 
state  age,  nationality,  references  and  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  0000,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


iVANTED — Short  course  graduate  with  dairy 
farm  experience  for  cow  testing  association 
npervisor.  Address  EXTENSION  SERVICE, 
State  Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  men;  dry-hand 
test  milker;  farm  hands  must  understand  trac¬ 
tors  and  trucks;  also  butter-maker  and  dairy¬ 
man;  give  references  and  wages  per  month. 

,  ADVERTISER  6011,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  retail  milk  route; 

Ford  driver;  house  free:  Long  Island  country. 
.Apply,  stating  salary.  ADVERTISER  0039,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  ONE-MAN  farm  hand;  drive  Ford;  good  home; 

state  experience,  reference,  age,  salary.  L. 
“MAAS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Peekskiil,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Couple;  woman  good  cook  and  house- 
worker;  man  to  wo-k  sma’l  farm  and  garden; 
salary  and  shares.  F.  de  ONIS,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  hone9t.  woman  for  general 
housework  in  small  Christian  family.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5997,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Handy  man  that  knows  farm  life, 
that  can  eat  and  work  well;  one  that  can  do 
some  carpenter  and  mason  work  preferred;  we 
use  tractor  and  truck;  the  above  are  incidentals; 
our  business  is  high-class  dogs;  man  that  likes 
dogs  would  fit  in;  this  place  is  no  hospital  for 
the  sick;  don’t  write  how  much  I  pay,  say  how 
much  you  do  and  want;  permanent.  CHAS. 
WILLIAMS,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


WORKING  superintendent  wanted;  by  Dec.  1, 
on  large  dairy  farm;  must  be  experienced, 
high-class  worker,  able  to  keep  all  modern  farm 
machinery  in  order,  understand  efficient  man¬ 
agement  and  milk  production;  references  re¬ 
quired;  good  bouse  and  salary.  J.  B.  R.  VER- 
PLANCK,  Fishkill  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  take  Vermont  farm 
on  shares.  ADVERTISER  0013,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  Woman  to  assist  in  care  of 
poultry  and  dairying;  also  middle-aged  man. 
ADVERTISER  0012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY  farm  hand;  experienced  axman  pre¬ 
ferred;  good  home.  VETTER,  Kingston,  New 
Jersey. 

WOMAN  or  girl  for  general  housework,  to  help 
wife  so  that  she  can  assist  in  store.  F.  O. 
FITTS,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  in  country  on  a  small 
farm ;  one  who  prefers  good  home  to  high 
salary.  ADVERTISER.  0014,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  wanted  on  dairy;  13  cows,  must  be  good 
milker;  wages  $50  month  and*  board;  white 
preferred.  MATTHEW  WEILER,  Box  196,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J. 

WANTED- — An  industrious  man  for  general  work 
on  a  fruit  and  dairy  farm;  steady  work;  state 
particulars  as  to  size,  age  and  experience  and 
wages  asked.  J.  A.  LOCKWOOD,  R.  D.  2, 
Savannah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man,  10  to  20,  to  work  on 
dairy  farm  and  drive  auto;  state  wages  and 
experience  in  first  letter.  ORADELL  FARMS, 
Oradell,  N.  J. 


MISS  KYTE,  50  Murray  Ave.,  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
would  like  to  correspond  immediately  with  a 
middle-aged  woman  who  wants  a  home  for  the 
Winter. 


WANTED — Reliable  middle-aged  man  and  wife 
to  do  common  farm  work;  good  pay  for  right 
party;  references;  350  per  month,  house  rent, 
firewood,  milk;  someone  that  wants  a  steady 
job.  Address  M.  R.  M.,  Box  53,  Torrington, 
Conn. 


MIDDLE-AGED  Christian  woman  to  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  a  5-room  bungalow  in  New 
Jersey;  references  required;  German  speaking 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  0019,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED- — Man  and  wife  to  look  aftor  six  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  use  of  good  85-acre  farm;  will 
furnish  hoard  for  man,  wife  and  children,  and 
all  clothing  for  chi’dren;  no  tobacco  users  need 
apply.  ADVERTISER  6020,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Strong,  reliable  boy,  for  chores  on 
country  place;  references  required.  I.  R.  Y. 
MARBLE,  Wilton.  Conn. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  on  farm;  one  congenial 
with  children;  full  charge;  Protestant;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  6032,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Seamstress  in  boys’  school  who  un¬ 
derstands  making  and  mending  boys’  clothes; 
able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  the  sewing  herself 
and  care  for  a  few"  boys  sewing  at  the  same 
time:  salary  to  begin,  $00  and  maintenance. 
SUPERINTENDENT  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  Nov.  15;  must  be  com¬ 
petent,  clean,  have  knowledge  of  feeding  cows 
on  A.  It.  and  calf  raising;  registered  Guernseys; 
assistant  herdsman  kept;  good  wages;  up-to- 
date  house.  FAIRLEIGH  FARM,  J.  A.  Gold¬ 
smith,  Supt.,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARMER — Married  man,  no  children,  to  take 
care  of  poultry,  few  cows  and  assist  in  plant 
nursery  in  Westchester  County;  wife  to  hoard 
one  or  two  men;  state  age,  nationality  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Apply  in  writing  to  ADVERTISER 
6038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  360  per 
month  and  hoard;  must  be  good  milker.  CHES¬ 
TER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.  ’Phone  42-M. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  of  large 
dairy  farm  or  estate;  have  had  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches  of  work;  also  experienced 
with  purebreds;  am  looking  for  position  where 
service,  ability  and  character  count;  must  be 
near  good  schools  and  church;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  6007,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TRAINED  NURSE,  very  capable  young  woman, 
highest  credentials,  fond  of  country,  desires 
permanent  case,  companion,  nurse  and  secretary 
to  elderly  patient  preferred;  salary  $100  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  6016,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer,  expert  Holstein  cattleman. 

desires  position  as  manager  of  large  eastern 
farm  or  estate;  has  bred  Holstein  cattle  for  25 
years,  also  fed  and  developed  some  of  the  high¬ 
est  record  cows  of  the  breed;  familiar  with  the 
best  line  of  Holstein  breeding;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  development  and  management  of 
large  farm  or  estate;  looking  for  position  on 
salary  and  commission  or  straight  salary  basis; 
American,  46  married,  no  children.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5982,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager,  small,  general  farm  or 
estate;  American,  refined,  reliable,  married, 
reference;  prefer  Schoharie  or  Otsego  County. 
ADVERTISER  5992,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment:  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
purebred  cattle,  producing  and  retailing  fanev 
market  milk,  construction  work,  handling  men. 
buying  and  selling;  will  furnish  high-class  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  5993,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  teamster  wants  work,  life  experience, 
best  references;  Swedish,  age  35.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  YOUNG  mechanic  witli  farm  experience,  now 
employed,  wants  outside  work  on  farm  or 
gentleman’s  estate  as  chauffeur  and  general  re¬ 
pair  man:  references  furnished.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  man  wishes  to  cook  on  farm.  A. 
WEBER,  1567  2d  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  up-to-date  hog  farm; 

can  give  references.  EDWARD  F.  SEY¬ 
MOUR,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y, 


WOMAN,  with  girl  12,  wishes  position  as  work¬ 
ing  housekeeper  in  country;  state  all  particu¬ 
lars  and  salary  in  first  letter,  please.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6015,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position;  man. 

years  of  experience  with  poultry,  would  like 
to  take  charge  of  plant  about  2.000  layers;  fur¬ 
nished  cottage  preferred;  would  consider  fur¬ 
nished  house  to  board  farm  help;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences;  please  state  details  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  or  caretaker 
by  a  young  married  man:  life  experience;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADVERTISER  6022,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Young  man,  experienced, 
wishes  position  with  working  manager;  capa¬ 
ble  of  running  small  plant;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  10  years’  experience  de¬ 
sires  position;  capable  of  handling  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant:  will  furnish  high-class  reference. 
ADVERTISER  6024,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  can  come  on  short 
notice;  reference.  248  ROOSEVELT  AVE.,. 
York,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  by  experienced  and  college 
trained  man,  40,  to  manage  farm;  specialized 
in  dairy  and  farm  crops;  handle  men  economical¬ 
ly.  ADVERTISER  6026,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  poultryman,  practical,  competent  and 
dependable,  several  years’  experience,  2  years 
on  present  job.  desires  to  change;  at  liberty  De¬ 
cember  1.  ADVERTISER  6027,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  teamster  on  estate: 

middle-aged,  single;  life  experience  and  best 
references;  3  years  Inst  place;  good  treatment 
essential.  ADVERTISER  6031,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  farm  mechanic;  salary,  per¬ 
centage;  New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
6033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  12-year-old  boy,  German, 
all  around  meehanic.  general  fanning,  wishes 
position.  II.  NIEMANI),  109  Vandeventer  Ave., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN.  thoroughly  experienced,  desires 
work  as  working  manager  on  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER 
6034,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  farmer-gardener,  mid¬ 
dle  age,  small  family,  wants  position  as  work- 
jng  manager  or  foreman;  knows  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractor.  Alfalfa,  dairy,  Grade  A  milk, 
poultry.  ADVERTISER  0035,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE — Gardener;  wife  board  help;  private 
estate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6036,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 


FOR  SALE — 206-acre  farm:  50  acres  timber;  35 
Holsteins;  17  Lakenvelders;  team,  wagons, 
sleighs,  hand  tools;  farm  machinery,  milker,  100 
tons  hay.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — About  four  acres  of  land 
at  Morningside-on-the-Sound,  lVi  acres  fenced 
In,  with  fruit  trees,  small  fruits  and  large  hot¬ 
house  with  mature  imported  grapes;  Ideal  place 
for  chicken  farm  or  large  garden;  owner  wilj 
lease,  rent  or  sell;  write  H.  M.  SCO V ILL,  15 
Watertown  Ave.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 278-acre  dairy-poultry  farm,  1,000 
hens,  equipment  for  big  business;  stock, 
crops  and  all.  $14,000.  ADVERTISER  6003, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — First-class  209-acre  dairy 
farm,  located  114  miles  from  Rushford,  Alle¬ 
gany  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  gambrel  roof  basement  barn, 
30x70  ft.  with  20x30  ft.  addition;  hog  house, 
granary,  tool  barn,  si’.o;  good  7-room  farm 
house;  running  water  house  and  Barn;  pasture 
abundantly  watered;  buildings  in  first-class  r<- 
pair;  good  fences;  timber  for  farm  use;  half 
mile  to  school:  quick  possession  and  for  im¬ 
mediate  sale  include  20  choice  young  dairy  cows, 
about  75  tons  hay;  all  straw,  ensilage  and 
grain  on  farm  at  time  of  sale;  price  $8,000; 
terms  liberal:  for  particulars  write  A.  M.  TAR- 
BELL,  Haddonfleld,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS — Owner  of  an  herd  of  20  purebred 
Guernseys,  headed  by  a  grandson  of  Lang- 
water  Steadfast,  located  on  a  well-equipped 
farm  within  80  miles  of  New  York  City,  will 
lease  farm  and  stock  to  a  well-recommended 
American,  able  to  supply  his  own  working 
capital,  for  a  nominal  rental  but  upon  condi¬ 
tions  ensuring  satisfactory  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance.  ADVERTISER  6009,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty-acre  fruit  farm:  10  acres 
10-year-old  vineyard;  12-r0om  brown  stone 
house;  troilev  and  concrete  State  road;  mile  to 
30.000  city;  6  miles  city  line  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
$32,000.  ADVERTISER  6010,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

118  ACRES,  on  State  road;  large  10-room  house; 

fine  location  for  gas  station,  ice  cream  stand, 
tourists.  MRS.  MINNIE  LANFEAR,  Lorraine, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — New  York  State  farm  of  400  acres 
or  more;  three-fourths  plow  land,  with  or 
without  equipment;  about  $15,000  at  reasonable 
terms:  must  be  worth  the  money.  T.  J. 
MOONEY,  8111  Kinsman  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 


TO  RENT — A  poultry  plant  on  a  farm  in  Or¬ 
ange  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  well  located,  with  a  south¬ 
ern  exposure;  correspondence  solicited.  Answer 
ADVERTISER  6030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  waterfront  farm  within  50 
miles  of  Now  York;  small  payment  down;  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  6018,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  115  acres;  10  rooms:  three 
barns:  implements;  suitable  for  trucking, 

dairv,  poultry  or  club;  Newark  12  miles.  WM. 
RHINEHART,  357  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 


DIRECT  from  owner;  large  grain  and  dairy 
farm;  good  location,  building  and  markets; 
well  equipped  with  stock  and  tools;  price  right; 
easy  terms.  U.  G.  RUSSELL,  Nichols.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  poultry  farm  within  100  miles 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  0040,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  3  acres;  edge  of 
town;  5-room  bungalow;  electric  light,  beat; 
henhouse  for  900  birds;  buildings  modern  and  at¬ 
tractive  equipment;  $5,300;  details.  CHAS.  M. 
GLASS,  East  Broad  St.,  Millville,  N.  J. 


IMPROVED  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  three  acres; 

city  water,  gas,  electricity,  heat;  6-room  bun¬ 
galow;  large  poultry  buildings;  write  for  price 
and  photos.  SELDON  JOHNSON, '  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT — 12-room  house;  electric, 
heat,  parquet,  garage  and  outhouses;  10  acres; 
400  ft.  main  highway;  sacrifice  quick  action; 
$16,500;  mortgage  $5,500;  small  cash;  rental, 
$100  per  month.  MRS.  G.  S.  MacLEAN,  Bay- 
port,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  15  acres,  on  State  road  to 
Atlantic  City;  5  minutes  to  schools,  stores, 
etc.;  10 J, i  acres  tillage;  balance  woodiot;  9- 
room  house,  barn  and  other  buildings;  tools,  in¬ 
cubator,  harnesses;  price  $4,200;  $2,500  cash; 

balance  $110  a  year.  "\Vrite  ADVERTISER  6017, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale;  486  acres;  175  level  river  flats; 

45  milk  cows.  4  horses,  tractor,  all  modern 
tools,  electric  lights;  1  mile  from  large,  pros¬ 
perous  village;  two  months  ago  started  develop¬ 
ing  a  lake  and  park  that  was  formerly  a  part  of 
this  farm;  45  building  lots  sold  to  date,  and 
building  of  several  cottages  have  already  start¬ 
ed;  a  money-making  future  for  owner  of  this 
farm,  furnishing  iee,  milk,  wood,  poultry,  vege¬ 
tables,  etc.,  to  these  cottages;  come  and  look 
this  proposition  over;  $5,000  cash;  balance  will 
take  mortgage.  L.  H.  SHEFF,  New’  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


7-ACRE  poultry  farm  on  concrete  road;  fully 
equipped;  4  large  modern  laying  houses;  3 
20x40,  1  20x20;  all  concrete  floors;  well  built; 
6  colony  houses;  8-room  house,  garage  and  other 
buildings;  electric  plant,  heat,  hot  and  co’d 
running  water  in  all  buildings;  telephone;  1 
mile  North  Branch  and  station;  40  miles  to 
New  York;  commuting  section;  400  pullets;  35' > 
yearlings:  1  cow;  1,000-ft.  frontage.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 80  acres;  Connecticut;  fine  build¬ 
ings;  stocked  and  equipped;  price  $7,000; 
terms.  ADVERTISER  *5029,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Grist  mill,  mill  pond,  good  barn 
and  5  acres  of  land.  WILLIAM  COLLINS, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 68  acres,  on  hard  road,  near  Cort¬ 
land.  N.  Y.;  plenty  fruit;  spring  water;  am¬ 
ple  buildings.  FRANK  J.  MURPHY,  Prospect 
Hil!  PL,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


RIVER  FARM  of  29(5  acres;  will  consider  ex¬ 
change  for  city  property;  bargain.  SCHUYLER 
DAVEY,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


ACCOUNT  of  death  of  son,  will  sell  fully 
equipped  Grade  A  dairy,  boarding  house  farm, 
mile  from  Goshen;  nil  improvements;  steam 
heat,  2  baths,  hay,  grain,  tools.  FRANK  W. 
ROSE,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


ON  STATE  ROAD,  small  farm  wanted;  about  15 
acres;  in  Connecticut  preferred;  give  full  par 
ticulars,  including  price.  ADVERTISER  6037, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— Chicken  fruit  farm.  SCHILLING, 
98  Wasbinton  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom:  excellent,  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid:  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart.  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY— Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs..  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  129  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid.  for  $1;  stores  sell  Ibis  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  we'l- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  yon  one  of  them?  Please 
sen,d  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIND, 
Babylon,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  beets,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
hay;  ear’oad  of  straw.  DEAN  M.  BARBER, 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Cover  extracted,  $7.80  per  60-lb,  can; 

buckwheat,  $6;  clover  comb  honey,  $5.50  for 
24  sections;  buckwheat,  $4.50;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Deleo  lighting  outfit,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  with  batteries;  kindly  write  model,  con¬ 
dition  and  price.  F.  W.  KRAFT  &  SONS  CO., 
Inc.,  North  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  tile  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  Stale 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PLANT— Complete  ex¬ 
cept  battery;  1,050  watt:  Western  Electric 
generator;  large  Western  Eleetrie  switchboard; 
3-h.p.  Thermoil  engine;  belt;  instruction  books; 
price  $100;  plant  in  good  condition,  but.  replaced 
by  larger  outfit.  NEIL  MORTON,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY— Very  fine;  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs  , 
$1.90;  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN, 
Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  clover  honey  in  5-lb.  pails. 

$1.15;  buckwheat,  $1;  postpaid  3d  zone;  few 
60-lb.  cans  buckwheat,  $6:  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  ED.  A.  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  pnre  maple  syrup,  $1.75  per 
gal.  WESTCOTT  BROS.,  Erieville,  N.  Y. 

- » - 

MANGEL  beets,  any  quantity;  write  for  prices. 
WINKKI.-HAAK  FARM,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— Clover.  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  5- 
lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails,  $4.25;  deliv¬ 
ered  into  third  zone;  buckwheat,  10c  per  pail 
less.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


LADIES,  in  that  box  of  tangled  combings  T  sc 
a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me.  LILA  PRICE, 
Russell,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  disc  harrow  for  Fordson  tractor. 

JAMAICA  PROPERTY  CORPORATION,  90-55 
Sutphin  Boulevard,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — WiU.vs-Knight  electric  light  plant; 
little  use;  reasonable.  CLARENCE  BLIJME, 
j  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 


Over  Fifty  Reasons  for 

MORE  DAYS  WEAR 


In  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear 


r 


After  This  the  Real  Work  of 
Bootmaking  Begins 

In  a  single  “Ball-Band”  “Vac”  Boot 
there  are  36  parts  and  42  operations  fol¬ 
lowing  the  19  already  described.  In  a 
4-buckle  Cloth  Arctic  there  are  50  parts 
and  30  additional  operations.  In  a 
4-buckle  Rubber  Arctic  there  are  60 
parts  and  33  additional  operations. 


4-Buckle  All-Rubber 
Excluder  Arctic 


After  being  washed  and  dried  it  is  run 
through  rollers  again  and  again  until  it  is 
a  solid  mass  of  gum,  all  the  air  spaces  and 
crinkly  surfaces  being  kneaded  out  of  it. 

It  is  then  cut  into  loaves  carefully 
weighed. 

The  sulphur  and  other  compounding 
materials  are  also  weighed  into  portions 
just  right  for  each  loaf  or  lump  of  raw 
rubber. 


There  are  61  operations  in  the  making  of 
a  single  “Ball-Band”  boot. 


Nineteen  of  these  are  simply  preparing 
the  rubber  and  cloth. 


These  19  operations  take  place  for  all 
“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  and 
when  they  are  completed  the  workmen 
have  before  them  rubber  sheets  of  various 
thicknesses  and  rolls  of  cloth  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  rubber. 


From  these  they  cut  the  pattern  pieces 
which  will  be  built  up  into  Boots,  Arc¬ 
tics,  and  other  Rubber  Footwear  of  all 
kinds. 


Starting  with  the  raw  rubber  just  as  it 
came  from  the  East  Indies — first  it  has 
to  be  washed  until  it  is  perfectly  clean. 
Then  it  is  dried— thoroughly  dried— in  a 
kiln  so  that  not  a  trace  of  moisture 
remains. 


The  sulphur  and  all  the  other  raw 
materials  and  even  the  cloth— are  dried 
before  the  work  on  the  rubber  begins. 


Before  the  grinding  process,  the  raw 
rubber  is  in  sheets  and  has  a  honeycomb 
or  crepe  appearance. 


Then  the  rubber  is  kneaded  again 
between  rollers  while  the  compound  is 
added  and  thoroughly  mixed. 

After  this  it  is  run  through  hot  rollers 
until  the  whole  mass  is  properly  warmed 
and  softened. 

It  is  then  rolled  out  into  sheets — some 
of  it  into  sheets  of  rubber  for  the  outside 
of  Boots,  All-Rubber  Arctics,  etc.  Some 
of  it  is  rolled  through  with  sheets  of  cloth 
and  the  rubber  pressed  right  into  the 
fabric  to  make  linings  and  reinforcements. 

Now  the  materials  are  ready  to  be  cut 
up  into  the  various  pieces  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  styles  and  sizes  of  “Ball-Band” 
Rubber  Footwear. 


Extra  strength  where  strength  is 
needed  to  withstand  the  strains  of 
work  and  wear. 


Short  Boot 


Look  for  the 
RED  BALL 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball.  It  is  on  every 
pair  of  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  and  Woolen 
Footwear.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
“Ball-Band”  write  for  dealer’s  name  and 
the  free  booklet,  “  More  Days  Wear.  ”  It 
shows  many  kinds  of  Boots,  Arctics,  Light 
Rubbers,  Work  Shoes,  Sport  Shoes,  Wool 
Boots  and  Socks  —  something  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 


Over  50  Reasons  for  More  Days  Wear 


“Good  enough  will  not  do— it  must  be  the  best”  is  the  rule  of 
the  “Ball-Band”  factory. 

This  applies  to  every  operation.  Just  a  little  better  in  every 
one  of  50  operations  means  a  whole  lot  better  when  the  boot  or 
rubber  is  completed. 

Over  Ten  Million  people  are  buying  and  wearing  “Ball-Band” 
Rubber  and  Woolen  Footwear  because  they  know  what  results 
have  told  them. 

They  know  the  wear.  They  know  the  comfort  and  they  know 
the  economy. 

We  know  the  reasons — over  50  of  them — and  they  can  all  be 
summed  up  in  this  one  sentence: 

We  make  nothing  but  footwear  and  we  know  how 

Mishawaka  Rubber  &  woolen  Mfg.  Co. 


333  Water  Street 


Mishawaka,  Ind. 


“T he  House  that  Pays  hiillions  for  Quality ” 

BALL0BAN D 

Rubber  &  Woolen 

FOOTWEAR 


Mishko  Sole  Letho  Shoe 

The  Letho  Shoe  has  a  “Ball-Band” 
sole  made  of  special  compound.  This 
Mishko  Sole  is  not  only  waterproof 
but  wearers  find  it  is  stronger  than 
leather  and  tougher  than  rubber. 
The  upper  is  of  full-grain  leather, 
soft,  pliable  and  durable. 

This  shoe  is  highly  recommended 
by  wearers  as  the  most  economical 
work  shoe  made.  It  is  giving  un¬ 
usual  satisfaction  to  men  and  boys 
who  are  “hard  on  shoes. ” 

And,  best  of  all,  it  is  comfortable. 
Workers  who  are  on  their  feet  all 
day  say  that  they  never  think  of 
their  shoes  when  they  are  wearing 
this  “Ball-Band”  work  shoe. 
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Ten  Nights  Spent 


INSIDER  PUBLIC  PROPERTY.— 
Trustees  are  beginning  to  fence  in 
sclioolhouse  grounds  and  to  post 
signs,  “No  Parking,”  in  front  of 
them.  It  looks  very  much  as  though 
we  who  have  sufficient  regard  for 
those  who  will  follow  us  to  clean  up  the  litter  that 
we  necessarily  make,  and  enough  gratitude  for  the 
accommodation  that  we  enjoy  to  leave  public  prop¬ 
erty  in  as  good  condition  as  we  find  it,  must  soon 
suffer  from  the  acts  of  indifferent,  slovenly  and 
sometimes  wilfully  destructive  Summer  tourists. 

AN  IDEAL  CAMP.— In  a  10-day  trip  through  New 
England  this  Summer,  my  wife  and  I  found  occasion 
to  camp  for  the  night  upon  but  one  school  ground, 
that  attractive  one  in  the  turn  of  the  road  at  West 


with  one  of  the  finest  concerts  we  had  ever  heard. 
A  number  of  them  wore  bells,  evidently  tuned  to 
harmonize,  and  the  soft  tinkle  of  these,  as  it  came 
through  the  evening  air,  was  delightful  beyond  de¬ 
scription.  Without  knowing  it,  we  were  camping 
only  about  10  miles  from  President  Coolidge’s  old 
home;  we  had  passed  within  six  miles  of  it  on  our 
way.  When  we  discovered  this  in  the  morning  we 
went  back,  of  course ;  but  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  tenting  at  night. 

IN  THE  CATSKILLS.— That  was  on  the  third 
night  out.  Our  first  night  was  spent  in  the  Catskills 
of  our  own  State.  We  were  trying  to  reach  the 
Ashokan  dam  and  reservoir  when  five  o’clock  warned 
us  that  camp  must  be  made.  Not  caring  to  stop  by 
the  main  road,  we  turned  and  drove  for  a  half  mile 


in  a  Tent 

THE  SECOND  NIGHT.— The  second  night  found 
us  on  the  main  street  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  No  place 
to  camp  there,  so  we  drove  through  and  up  to  the 
crest  of  one  of  the  surrounding  hills.  Only  a  mile 
or  two  out,  and  still  within  the  city  limits,  we  came 
to  a  pleasant  farmhouse  with  closely  mown  meadows 
surrounding  it.  Permission  to  camp  near  the  house 
in  one  of  the  meadows  was  cheerfully  given.  The 
city  lay  at  our  feet,  Greylock  towered  above  the 
other  mountains  in  the  north,  and  about  us  was  a 
quiet,  as  undisturbed  as  though  the  50,000  people 
within  stone’s  throw  had  vanished.  We  were  in  the 
heart  of  the  Berkshires,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
New  England  aristocracy,  the  home  of  families  of 
oldest  and  bluest  blood,  and  a  call  at  the  next  house 
in  the  morning  in  quest  of  a  pail  of  water  disclosed 


This  is  S.  P.  Porter  of  Medina,  O.,  and  a  group  of  his  little  friends.  Mr.  Porter  says  he  is  “74  years  young”  and  a  great  friend  of  children.  The  first  statement  requires 
strong  proof — the  latter  is  self-evident.  Mr.  Porter’s  recipe  for  retaining  his  youth  is  very  simple.  “Keep  up  with  the  children  and  never  grow  away  from  youth.” 


Woodstock,  Vt.  Having  crossed  the  mountains  from 
Rutland,  on  our  way  to  Mt.  Washington  in  New 
Hampshire,  we  reached  the  pretty  valley  in  which 
this  schoolhouse  is  situated  in  late  afternoon,  just 
as  it  became  time  to  cast  about  for  a  night’s  outdoor 
lodging.  The  clean,  smooth  yard  and  well-kept 
buildings,  in  a  place  that  some  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  lonesome,  since  there  was  but  one  occupied 
house  in  sight,  offered  an  ideal  spot  for  a  night’s 
rest.  It  was  one  of  those  places  that  you  seem  to 
run  across  so  often  early  in  the  day,  but  find  far 
apart  toward  night.  We  accepted  what  we  were 
sure  would  have  been  a  cordial  invitation  from  the 
good  people  of  the  district,  if  they  had  known  of  our 
arrival,  and  drove  into  the  yard  by  one  of  the  big 
maples.  To  unstrap  the  tent  and  folding  bed  from 
the  running  board  and  stretch  the  former  from  the 
top  of  the  car  to  the  ground,  enclosing  the  bed  and 
making  a  dressing  room,  was  the  work  of  but  a  few 
minutes.  It  took  little  longer  to  get  out  the  box  of 
provisions,  light  the  little  folding  gasoline  camp 
stove  and  make  coffee  for  supper.  A  spring  at  the 
nearest  farmhouse  furnished  a  pail  of  water,  and  the 
cows,  as  they  came  to  the  barn  for  milking,  obliged 


up  a  narrow  mountain  valley  in  search  of  a  good 
camp  site.  Showers  were  threatening,  and  we  had 
had  no  experience  in  camping,  we  knew  nothing  of 
where  we  were,  whether  we  were  within  civilization 
or  invading  the  haunts  of  fierce  mountain  brigands 
and,  more  than  that,  we  were  dead  tired.  Fortune 
favored  us,  however,  in  soon  disclosing  a  beautiful 
mountain  brook  that  turned  sharply  across  the  road, 
enclosing  upon  two  sides  a  grassy  plot  on  which  some 
disused  road-making  machinery  stood.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  at  least  semi-public  property,  and  we  took 
possession.  Across  the  way  was  a  small,  unpainted 
house,  though  some  plants  in  a  window,  a  few  red 
hens  in  the  yard  and  a  puppy  by  the  door  gave  the 
only  evidence  while  we  were  there  that  it  was  occu¬ 
pied.  The  puppy,  to  lys  credit,  soon  came  across  to 
extend  the  keys  of  the  mountain  gorge  and  accept  a 
piece  of  cold  meat.  Rain  fell  before  the  tent  was 
fully  in  place  and  night  closed  in  upon  two  tender- 
feet,  one  of  whom  began  to  display  some  evidence  of 
skepticism  with  regard  to  the  joy  and  freedom  of 
outdoor  life,  all  of  which  quickly  faded  into  a  sound 
10-hour  sleep  before  the  sun  appeared  over  the  wood¬ 
ed  mountain  tops. 


a  farm  family  only  the  children  of  which  could 
speak  English. 

MOUNT  WASHINGTON. — In  late  afternoon  of 
fourth  day  we  stood  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton,  gazing  at  the  huge  bulk  that  towered,  dark  and 
gloomy,  above  us.  We  were  too  late  for  the  after¬ 
noon  train  to  the  top,  and  had  no  desire  to  approach 
it  by  way  of  the  automobile  road  upon  the  other 
side,  so  we  turned  back  to  the  Twin  Mountain  camp¬ 
ing  ground  of  the  National  Forest  Reserve.  Here 
we  found  a  well,  dug  and  curbed  for  tourists’  use,  a 
stone  fireplace,  with  wood  nearby,  and  a  roadside 
cabinet  holding  maps  of  the  region  and  a  visitors’ 
register.  Several  cars  had  preceded  us  and,  after 
supper,  their  occupants  sat  about  the  fire,  whose 
warmth  was  needed,  and  chatted  awhile  before  bed¬ 
time.  It  was  our  first  stop  at  a  public  camping 
ground,  and  one  that  gave  us  a  good  impression  of 
the  work  of  the  forest  reserve. 

THE  MAINE  COAST. — With  all  contrast  possible, 
the  fifth  evening  found  us  looking  out  upon  the  ocean 
from  the  coast  of  Maine.  A  fee  of  $1  had  entitled 
us  to  .30  ft.  of  bluff  at  the  ocean’s  edge  in  the  pri¬ 
vately  owned  camp  ground  adjoining  the  beach  at 
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York  Harbor.  Being  landlubbers,  born  and  bred, 
the  Atlantic,  stretching  to  the  horizon,  was  much 
more  a  novel  sight  than  mountains,  and  yet,  in  the 
lazy  quietude  of  a  calm  Sunday  afternoon  in  August, 
the  view  was  not  awe-inspiring.  A  storm,  lashing 
the  waves  into  fury  and  threatening  the  beach, 
would  have  been  more  to  the  taste  of  at  least  one 
fresh-water  tourist;  possibly  a  very  little  storm 
would  have  answered  the  purpose.  Coming  from  the 
fogs  and  dews  of  the  mountains,  a  pleasant  and 
somewhat  surprising  feature  of  the  camp  ground 
here  was  its  dryness ;  within  a  few  feet  of  an  unlim¬ 
ited  acreage  of  water,  there  was  no  evident  moisture 
in  the  air,  and  the  grass  was  as  dry  as  tinder. 

BACK  TO  MASSACHUSETTS.— Driving  down 
the  coast  toward  Boston  on  the  following  day,  many 
beaches  were  passed,  and  beautiful  glimpses  of  the 
ocean  were  caught  from  the  shore  road.  Before  the 
sixth  night  fell  we  were  in  the  old  fishing  city  of 
Gloucester.'  Friends  staying  at  one  of  the  large 
hotels  of  East  Gloucester  wished  us  to  spend  the 
night  there  and,  there  being  no  room  in  the  inn,  the 
proprietor  kindly  offered  us  the  use  of  the  lawn  at 
the  edge  of  the  bay  for  our  car  and  tent.  We  pre¬ 
ferred  a  little  greater  privacy,  however,  and,  look¬ 
ing  about  the  streets,  found  a  small  yard  by  the  side 
of  one  of  the  houses,  which  we  were  'given  ready  per¬ 
mission  to  use.  The  owner  told  us  that  he  and  his 
family  had  driven  to  Florida  and  back,  camping  by 
the  way,  which  experience  probably  made  our  re¬ 
quest  to  spend  the  night  upon  his  lawn  seem  less 
startling.  Campers  arouse  little  curiosity  nowadays, 
and  we  were  left  quite  as  much  alone  close  to  the 
narrow  city  street  as  anywhere  upon  our  trip.  It 
was  the  sixth  night  out,  and  we  had  slept  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  State  each  night;  New  England  States,  how¬ 
ever,  are  small.  Owners  of  gasoline  stations  and 
refreshment  stands  often  offer  camping  facilities  to 
tourists.  Just  beyond  Gardner,  in  Northern  Central 
Massachusetts,  we  found  one  of  these  upon  the  sev¬ 
enth  evening.  It  was  a  smooth  meadow,  bordered 
by  trees,  well  back  from  the  highway.  A  party  of 
boys  from  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  were 
there,  on  their  way  back  from  a  military  camp. 
Strangely,  their  military  drill  had  not  taught  them 
to  clean  up  their  litter  when  breaking  camp  in  the 
morning.  A  cheerful  man  who  had  lost  both  legs 
midway  between  knee  and  hip,  with  two  boys,  was 
also  camping  for  the  night.  He  was  making  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  agricultural  fairs,  and  showed  how  easily  he 
could  sleep  upon  the  rear  seat  of  his  car;  rather 
gruesome  comfort  to  the  onlooker,  after  all. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY.— The  eighth  and 
ninth  nights  were  spent  with  friends  in  South  Had¬ 
ley,  on  a  fine  farm  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut,  a  river  whose  northern  reaches  we  had  seen 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  beauty  of  which  we  now 
Had  opportunity  to  see  as  it  approached  its  mouth. 
Our  neighbors  in  the  hills  of  Southern  New  York, 
who  must  ship  their  produce  several  hundred  miles 
to  market,  and  take  in  return  for  it  what  is  left  after 
freight  and  commissions  are  deducted,  would  feel 
that  they  could  soon  become  rich  if  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  these  Connecticut  Valley  farmers  to 
sell  their  milk  and  potatoes  at  the  door,  or  truck 
them  a  few  miles  to  a  large  manufacturing  city,  and, 
in  either  case,  get  the  greater  part  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  And  they  would,  comparatively  speaking, 
at  least. 

BACK  TO  NEW  YORK. — The  tenth  and  last  night 
found  us  again  in  the  Catskills,  this  time  at  Fish 
Creek,  in  the  town  of  Saugerties.  We  were  not  look¬ 
ing  for  Fish  Creek,  but  had  turned  into  an  appar¬ 
ently  lit  tie- used  farm  road  leading  from  the  main 
highway.  It  was  a  lonesome  road  for  a  few  miles, 
but  finally  led  into  a  pleasant  little  hamlet  where 
an  orchard  by  the  side  of  a  well-kept  farmhouse 
tempted  us  to  camp.  Here  we  met  with  the  first 
hesitation  in  granting  the  permission  that  we  asked. 
“We  are  all  strangers,”  was  the  rather  dubious  com¬ 
ment  of  the  farm  owner,  as  we  suggested  using  his 
pretty  orchard  for  the  night,  but  his  good  nature 
soon  overcame  his  quite  justifiable  caution,  and  we 
were  made  welcome.  W7e  took  pains  to  see  that  he 
should  have  no  regret  that  he  had  shown  hospitality 
to  strangers,  and  we  urge  upon  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  those  who  take  these  Summer  pilgrimages 
that  they  remember  their  obligation  to  use  the  priv¬ 
ileges  granted  with  all  possible  regard  for  the  rights 
of  property  owners.  Otherwise  we  shall,  some  day, 
find  these  privileges  withdrawn.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Monument  to  “Johnny  Appleseed” 

THIS  shows  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  “Johnny  Appleseed”  by  the  Indiana  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  John  Chapman  was  a  strange  charac¬ 


ter  who  roamed  about  what  is  now  the  Central  West 
or  Ohio  Valley  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
He  was  originally  a  nurseryman.  He  had  visions  of 
what  was  to  come  when  the  rich  section  at  the  heart 
of  America  was  drained  and  cleared,  and  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  his  share  in  making  it  a  desirable  land. 
So  he  went  about,  planting  apple  seeds  and  distrib¬ 
uting  little  apple  trees.  Orchards  without  number 
came  as  a  result  of  his  pioneer  work,  and  the  early 
settlers  found  fruit  waiting  for  them.  A  great  man 
was  Johnny  Appleseed — a  pioneer  in  a  promised 
land.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  for  modern  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  The  man  standing 
beside  the  monument  is  Joe  A.  Burton  of  Indiana — 
another  modern  pioneer  in  fruit  growing. 


Dangerous  Political  Fun 

Will  you  please  publish  the  editorial  of  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  of  October  11,  1924,  regarding  the  cruel 
attack  of  Elisabeth  Marbury  (a  Tammauy  woman  poli¬ 
tician)?  It  will  reach  the  people  who  stand  behind 
the  "milkpail  stulf,”  and  Governor  Smith’s  sneers  at 
statesmen  who  pitched  hay  in  their  youth  will  give  an 
insight  to  your  readers  on  how  he  regards  the  farmer, 
and  whether  they  can  expect  sympathy  from  him  when 
they  need  help.  MRS.  II.  it.  B. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  PART  of  the  editorial  referred  to  follows. 

There  are  no  doubt  some  cases  where  it  may 
at  least  do  no  harm  to  try  to  be  “funny,”  but  politics 
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is  more  of  a  serious  business.  At  any  rate,  this  is 
what  the  Ilerald-Tribune  said: 

Miss  Elisabeth  Marbury,  Democratic  national  com- 
mitteewoman  from  New  York,  has  written  to  the  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune  to  complain  that  “serio-comic  remarks” 
made  by  her  in  a  recent  address  to  local  Democratic 
workers  have  not  been  interpreted  in  their  true  “serio¬ 
comic”  spirit.  Miss  Marbury  protests  that  this  is  the 
first  time  her  “facetiousness”  as  a  politician  has  been 
“taken  seriously.” 

Yielding  to  the  temptation  to  be  facetious  has  cost 
more  than  one  American  the  presidency.  It  has  blight¬ 
ed  the  careers  of  many  promising  politicians.  A  presi¬ 
dential  candidate  ought  to  pray  daily  to  be  delivered 
from  the  indiscretions  of  humorous  supporters.  Miss 
Marbury  is  likely  to  discover  that  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  help  to  elect  an  opposition  presidential  candiate  is  to 
be  unwisely  “facetious”  at  his  expense  and  that  of  his 
family. 

M  iss  Marbury  told  her  hearers  that  “while  it  is  an 
admirable  thing  to  be  able  to  milk  a  cow,  it  is  not  a 
qualification  for  the  White  House.  .  .  .  You  can’t 
fool  anyone  with  that  milkpail  stuff.”  Also  “When  Mrs. 
Davis  gets  to  the  White  House  I  hope  she  will  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  advertise  that  she  makes  her  own  shirt¬ 
waists  at  $1.69,  or  that  she  goes  into  the  kitchen  and 
makes  biscuit.” 

It  seemed  to  us  no  more  than  fair  to  give  Miss 
Marbury  a  chance  to  explain  her  remarks.  .So  we 
sent  her  a  copy  of  the  above  letter.  Slie  makes  tlie 
following  comment : 

I  have  always  been  in  sympathy  with  the  man  and 
woman  who  in  their  homes  or  on  their  farms  do  the 
day’s  work  courageously  and  honestly,  and  it  is  in  the 
very  defense  of  the  real  toilers,  whether  they  work  from 
necessity  or  as  a  pastime,  that  I  loudly  protest  against 
those  conducting  political  campaigns,  whether  they  are 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  who  advertise  the  private 
lives  and  occupations  of  our  candidates  merely  as  an 
appeal  for  votes. 

I  venture  to  quote  from  a  letter  which  I  recently  re¬ 
ceived,  written  by  a  supporter  of  LaFollette: 

“In  America  we  don’t  think  we  belong  to  a  different 
class  just  because  we  are  poor.  And  let  me  tell  you 
that’s  why  LaFollette  is  going  to  get  our  votes.  He 
isn’t  always  talking  down  to  us.  You  don’t  see  any 
pictures  of  him  pitching  hay,  and  you  don’t  see  any 
pictures  of  his  wife  darning  socks.  We  are  sick  and 
tired  of  that  kind  of  bunk,  and  don’t  you  forget  it. 

“I  make  my  living  banging  a  typewriter,  but  when  I 


have  my  photograph  taken  I  don’t  carry  the  little  old 
typewu-iter  along  with  me.  Yours  truly, 

“POOR  WORKING  GIRL.” 

Now?,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  young  woman  says  in  a 
nutshell  all  that  I  have  been  trying  to  say. 

I  was  brought  up  by  an  American  mother  along  very 
sensible  lines.  From  my  earliest  years  I  was  taught  to 
cook  and  to  keep  house  for  a  large  family.  I  had  a 
chicken  farm  on  Long  Island,  one  of  the  first,  took  care 
of  it  myself,  and  am  proud  to  say  that  I  made  it  pay.  I 
look  after  every  detail  of  my  present  house,  and  there 
is  never  a  time  when  I  do  not  bless  my  good  mother  for 
the  domestic  training  she  gave  me. 

The  builders  in  our  country  today  are  the  men  and 
women  who  work.  I  have  never  had  any  use  for  wast¬ 
ers.  Idless  is  a  moral  vacuum.  I  only  wish  that  more 
young  women  were  taught  by  their  mothers  to  sew  and 
to  cook,  and  the  boys  to  care  for  the  live  stock. 

I  am  afraid  that  so  far  as  the  girls  are  concerned,  the 
bargain  sales  in  the  department  stores,  and  the  appetiz¬ 
ing  delicatessen  counters  are  making  these  household 
virtues  rarer  to  find,  and  that  even  in  our  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  the  mail  order  catalogues  are  often  discouraging 
to  the  seamstress  and  the  biscuit-maker. 

I  hope,  however,  that  my  fears  are  without  justifica¬ 
tion  !  ELISABETH  MARBURY. 


Caring  for  the  Incompetent 

NOW  and  then  we  have  letters  from  people  who 
ask  how  to  have  some  relative  or  member  of 
the  family  declared  incompetent.  A  recent  typical 
case  is  that  of  a  middle-aged  woman  who  married  an 
old  man.  She  claims  that  her  husband  is  subject  to 
fits  of  depression  or  excitement.  He  insists  upon 
handling  his  own  property,  and  she  fears  he  may 
squander  it.  Can  she  be  appointed  guardian  in 
such  a  case?  What  will  be  her  duties,  and  will  she 
get  any  pay  for  it?  We  confess  that  the  last  ques¬ 
tion  makes  us  a  little  suspicious,  and  we  are  glad 
that  the  courts  give  much  protection  to  such  people. 
This  woman  must  first  prove  to  a  court  and  a  jury 
that  he  is  incompetent  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  If 
that  is  satisfactorily  found,  the  judge  can  appoint  a 
committee  or  guardian,  and  if  the  wife  is  a  suitable 
person  she  may  serve.  But  the  court  will  not  act  on 
the  mere  opinion  and  request  of  the  wife.  She  must 
have  good  evidence  to  prove  her  case.  Such  things 
frequently  happen — all  the  way  from  the  man  with 
small  savings  up  to  the  millionaire  with  hoarded 
wealth.  In  some  cases  it  is  an  act  of  kindness  and 
affection  to  relieve  a  wearied  mind  of  care ;  in 
others  it  is  a  wicked  attempt  to  secure  control  of 
property.  Our  general  advice  to  the  aged  person  of 
reasonable  health  and  mind  is  to  retain  control  of 
their  property  as  long  as  possible. 


Apple  Tree  Has  Not  Bloomed  in  30 

Years 

I  have  an  apple  tree  that  was  bought  from  a  nursery 
30  or  35  years  ago,  and  so  far  as  I  can  tell  it  has  never 
had  a  single  blossom  on  it.  It  is  a  big,  thrifty  tree. 
What  can  1  do  to  make  it  bear?  j.  n.  ii. 

T  is  not  common  to  find  a  tree  that  never  blos¬ 
soms  even  slightly,  yet  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
a  tree  might  react  that  way.  You  are  familiar  with 
the  sickly  or  injured  tree  which  blooms  profusely  for 
a  year  or  two  and  then  dies.  This  condition  is  due  to 
the  higher  proportion  of  carbohydrate  materials  built 
up  in  the  leaves  of  the  tree  as  compared  with  a  re¬ 
duced  supply  of  nitrate  materials  because  of  injury 
to  roots  or  trunk  or  branches.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
tree  may  be  in  just  the  opposite  condition,  wherein 
it  is  so  liberally  supplied  with  nitrates  from  the  soil 
that  the  tree  is  “over-vegetative”  and  so  produces  no 
blossoms.  The  remedy  is  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
materials  from  the  roots,  the  simplest  of  which  is 
“ringing,”  in  which  a  strip  of  bark  is  removed  com¬ 
pletely  around  the  trunk  or  around  the  limbs.  It 
must  be  understood  at  once  that  this  practice  is  only 
to  be  used  as  a  last  resort,  because  it  is  not  per¬ 
formed  without  at  least  some  degree  of  hazard,  and 
it  should  never  be  employed  year  after  year  on  the 
same  tree. 

Ringing  is  accomplished  by  removing  a  strip  of 
bark  of  the  desired  width  from  the  member  that  is 
to  be  treated.  A  strip  two  or  three  inches  wide  is 
plenty  wide  enough,  and  often  merely  running  the 
knife  around  the  trunk  or  limb  without  removing 
any  bark  is  sufficient  to  throw  a  tree  into  bearing. 
You  might  try  the  method  on  one'  limb  and  see  the 
effect  before  treating  the  entire  tree  in  this  way. 

There  is  another  angle  to  the  matter,  however.  A 
variety  of  sub-species  of  apple  is  not  uncommon, 
which  is  known  as  “bloomless.”  It  is  not  strictly 
“bloomless,”  yet  to  the  average  observer  it  appears 
without  flowers  because  the  flowers  have  no  showy 
petals.  Bees  and  insects  not  being  attracted  by  show 
of  flower  or  by  the  possibly  supply  of  nectar,  do  not 
effect  cross-fertilization,  and  so  fruit  is  seldom 
brought  to  maturity.  In  Europe  children  take  blos¬ 
soms  from  other  trees  and  toss  them  into  the  “bloom¬ 
less”  tree.  Perhaps  they  do  not  know  why  they  do 
it,  but  they  are  helping  the  tree  to  set  fruit. 


H.  B.  TUIvEY. 
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A  Defense  of  the  Cross-Bred  Hen 

OPULAR  OPINION. — It  is  quite  a  comfortable 
situation  to  drift  along  with  the  tide,  whether 
you  are  sailing  out  on  the  ocean  blue  or  along  dry 
land  with  popular  opinion.  The  man  who  advo¬ 
cates  whatever  is  in  style  or  generally  believed  has 
an  easy  time  convincing  his  fellows.  P>ut  to  come 
out  and  advocate  something  directly  opposite  to  pop¬ 
ular  belief  and  one’s  own  former  views  is  a  task 
most  people  prefer  to  avoid.  Most  people  would 
rather  let  mistaken  theories  and  practices  prevail 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  making  laughing-stocks  of 
themselves  in  bucking  up  against  the  popular  tide. 
If  years  of  experience  in  poultry  breeding  and  the 
experience  of  many  others  I  have  consulted  did  not 
convince  me  thoroughly  of  the  superior  utility  value 
of  certain  if  not  all  strains  of  hybrid  poultry  over 
purebred  strains  and  breeds,  I  certainly  would  not 
have  the  brass  to  come  out  openly  in  favor  of  them. 
For  a  full  decade  I  have  studied  poultry  breeding 
and  management,  and  for  more  than  half  that  time  I 
have  been  engaged  in  trap-nest  breeding  of  pure¬ 
bred  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Having  high¬ 
bred  stock  for  sale,  quite  naturally  I 
was  very  glad  to  believe  that  pure 
breeds  were  the  only  logical  thing  for 
profit.  The  more  people  thought  so,  the 
better  would  be  my  business.  All  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  all  the  poul¬ 
try  papers  advocated  and  do  advocate 
purebred  poultry.  Never  yet  have  I 
seen  an  authorized  article  in  any  poul¬ 
try  or  agricultural  magazine  advocating 
anything  but  purebred  poultry.  And 
yet  I  have  never  yet  had  record  of  a 
lot  of  pure  cross  hens  that  did  not  beat 
their  parents  as  egg  layers. 

SURPRISING  RESULTS.— Since  I 
have  been  breeding  Rhode  Island  Reds 
I  have  sold  baby  chicks  to  my  neigh¬ 
bors  that  grew  up  into  flocks  that  laid 
so  well  as  to  astonish  their  owners.  I 
was  against  cross-breeding  and  refused  * 
to  consider  the  stories  I  heard  about 
their  laying  ability.  Then  a  few  years 
ago  I  raised  a  few  Ancona  chicks  for 
the  novelty.  Having  only  a  few  of 
them,  and  not  wishing  to  breed  from 
them.  I  put  them  in  a  pen  with  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  kept  their  egg-laying 
records.  I  had  heard  that  Aneonas 
were  naturally  big  layers,  but  they 
made  a  very  poor  showing  against 
Reds.  In  the  Spring  there  were  male 
Reds  in  the  pen,  and  the  eggs  of  the 
Red  hens  were  used  for  hatching.  I 
also  put  a  few  of  the  Ancona  eggs  into 
the  incubator  for  the  novelty  of  it,  from 
which  I  raised  half  a  dozen  pullets. 

These  also  I  housed  with  some  Rhode 
Island  Red  pullets  of  the  same  age,  in 
the  Fall,  and  trap-nest  records  were 
kept.  It  was  simply  astonishing  how 
much  better  those  cross-bred  hens  laid 
than  the  Red  pullets.  They 
ahead  of  the  Reds  all  Winter,  and  in 
the  Spring  I  put  the  six  crosses  in  a 
little  coop  by  themselves,  where  they  continued  their 
marvelous  laying.  They  would  lay  six  eggs  a  day 
for  several  consecutive  days,  drop  down  to  five  or 
four  a  day,  then  lay  six  eggs  a  day  for  several  more 
days  in  a  row.  Now  this  is  a  specific  case,  and  in 
itself  I  would  pass  it  by,  for  accidents  will  happen. 
But  it  caused  me  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  when  I 
heard  other  i>eople  tell  how  much  better  crosses  laid 
for  them  than  pure  breeds.  I  could  wear  you  out 
if  I  should  set  out  to  tell  you  in  detail  of  all  the 
well-crossed  flocks  I  have  heard  of  that  beat  their 
parents  as  layers.  But  the  sum  total  of  it  is  this: 
I  have  heard  of  many  flocks  of  hens,  products  of 
crossing  one  pure  strain  with  another  pure  strain, 
that  made  better  layers  than  any  pure  strain  in  the 
experience  of  the  owners. 

EXISTING  DATA. — I  have  not  statistics  of  the 
whole  country  to  go  by,  nor  even  the  whole  State. 
In  fact,  there  are  no  statistics  in  written  form  that  I 
know  of  on  the  laying  values  of  cross-bred  hens,  but 
what  I  am  able  to  gather  informally  convinces  me: 

1.  That  the  man  who  has  a  flock  of  purebred  hens 
and  buys  a  male  of  another  breed  to  mate  them  to 
stands  a  far  better  chance  of  getting  profitable  layers 
titan  one  who  mates  his  hens  to  a  male  of  the  same 
breed. 

2.  That  it  is  better  to  mate  a  heavy  breed  with  a 
light  breed  than  to  mate  two  unrelated  breeds  of  the 
same  size. 


8.  That  it  is  better  to  have  the  sire  of  the  heavy 
breed  and  the  dams  of  the  light  breed. 

4.  A  cross-bred  flock  of  sightly  appearance  may 
be  had  by  carefully  selecting  colors  of  parents.  A 
cross  between  a  white  breed  and  a  very  dark  breed 
is  likely  to  produce  speckled  and  unsightly  offspring. 
If  both  parents  are  as  dark  as  Rhode  Island  Reds  or 
B.  Rocks,  the  offspring  will  be  uniform  in  color  and 
darker  than  either  parent.  If  both  parents  are 
white  the  offspring  will  be  white. 

Assuming  that  I  am  right,  that  cross-breds  are 
better  utility  birds  than  purebreds,  why  is  it  that 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  poultry  papers  all  are 
solid  for  purebred  hens?  First  of  all,  I  will  allow 
that  my  own  experience,  that  of  my  mother’s  peo¬ 
ple,  my  father’s  people,  my  in-laws,  my  cousins,  my 
neighbors,  and  the  strangers  in  my  gate,  do  not 
check  up  with  the  experience  of  the  poultry  world 
in  general.  I  think  that  the  agricultural  colleges 
advocate  purebreds  because  there  is  no  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  crosses.  They  live  but  for  a  generation. 
There  can  be  no  crosses  without  the  pure  stock,  and 


the  standard  of  the  agricultural  colleges  is  what  con¬ 
tinues.  Cross-breds  do.  not  transmit  their  qualities 
well  to  the  next  generation,  as  repeated  experiences 
have  shown.  The  mongrel  hen  has  no  consideration 
in  this  article.  I  have  tried  her  and  found  her  want¬ 
ing.  The  poultry  papers  are  largely  trade  journals, 
catering  to  their  advertisers.  Their  poultry  adver¬ 
tisements  are  all  for  pure  stock.  These  advertisers 
demand  that  the  journals  stand  by  them,  and  they 
do  not  dare  do  otherwise.  The  public  is  so  well 
trained  to  trust  in  pure  stock  that  the  man  who 
should  venture  to  advertise  hybrid  chicks  would 
bring  a  big  laugh  on  himself.  And  yet  I  maintain 
that  crosses  do  beat  pures.  But  I  say  it  with  an 
open  mind.  I  want  to  know  the  truth.  I  ask  you  to 
put  this  question  before  your  readers  and  let  the 
subject  have  a  proper  airing:  Which  have  laid  best 
for  you,  purebred  hens  or  cross-bred  hens?  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it. 

Rhode  Island.  .  david  l.  stiixman. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  quite  willing  to  print  such  an 
article  for  the  sake  of  the  discussion  it  will  start. 
Of  course  there  can  be  no  “cross-bred”  hens  unless 
purebred  stock  is  kept  up. 


Possibilities  of  Alfalfa 

I  HAVE  been  testing  out  some  varieties  of  Alfalfa. 

Last  Spring  a  friend  brought  me  three  samples 
of  common  Alfalfa  seed,  from  three  different  dealers, 


who  are  supposed  to  procure  the  best  possible  seed, 
and  note  the  difference,  if  any,  in  their  germination 
and  growth.  I  planted  these  three  rows  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  each  55  ft.  long  and  15  in.  apart,  and  alongside, 
as  a  check,  one  row  of  Grimm.  The  former  was  all 
new  seed,  but  the  Grimm  was  grown  in  1915  or  pre¬ 
vious.  This. all  received  the  same  cultivation  as  the 
rest  of  the  garden.  The  remarkable  thing  to  me  is 
that  I  cut  it  three  times  this  first  season.  The  seed 
u  as  sown  May  2,  and  the  Alfalfa  was  cut  each  time 
just  as  it  was  beginning  to  blossom,  on  June  10,  Au¬ 
gust  11,  and  October  6,  with  the  following  results: 

Wt.  of  Roots 

No.  1,  three  cuttings .  44  lbs.  12  lbs. 

No.  2,  three  cuttings .  3714  lbs.  10  lbs. 

No.  3,  three  cuttings .  421/2  lbs.  12  lbs. 

Grimm,  three  cuttings  .  38%  lbs.  19  lbs. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  dig  up 
and  weigh  the  roots  from  these  five-months-old 
plants.  This  proved  to  be  rather  a  man's  job ;  the 
spade  had  to  be  used  the  same  as  in  digging  parsnips. 
This  cut  off  the  roots  on  one  side,  and  also  the  tap¬ 
roots.  I  conclude  that  in  this  way  about  two-thirds 
of  the  roots  were  secured.  Common 
proved  so  strenuous  a  job  that  I  ex¬ 
pected  the  row  of  Grimm  to  dig  easier; 
but  the  reverse  was  the  case,  for  the 
Grimm  had  so  many  more  roots,  and 
some  of  them  grew  as  deeply  as  did  the 
common.  One  root  of  the  common  that 
I  managed  to  dig  and  pull  up  measured 
just  30  in.  from  the  crown  of  the  plant. 
This  all  appeared  to  me  as  a  rather  re¬ 
markable  performance  for  five-months- 
okl  plants.  The  whole  thing  was  very 
interesting  until  I  came  to  the  job  of 
digging  up  those  roots,  and  I  am  not 
calculating  on  further  garden  experi¬ 
ments  with  Alfalfa.  The  weighing  was 
all  done  when  in  the  green  state,  and 
as  one  who  is  good  at  figures  tells  me 
that  a  strip  of  ground  15  in.  wide  and 
55  ft.  long  is  the  631st  part  of  an  acre, 
the  acre  yield  could  be  obtained.  Even 
this  first-year  Grimm,  all  told,  came 
out  the  leader,  even  when  such  old  seed 
was  used.  When  Alfalfa  seed  is  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  surface  of  a  wheatfield 
in  May,  and  left  uncovered  to  “catch  as 
catch  can,”  the  resulting  crop,  if  any, 
is  quite  a  different  story.  h.  e.  cox. 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Another  New  Pest — The 
Oriental  Peach  Moth 

CJRING  the  past  season  we  have 
received  several  communications 
from  different  parts  of  the  eastern 
United  States  telling  of  injury  to  the 
tips  of  the  new  growths  on  peach  trees. 
The  injury  is  variously  described  as  af¬ 
fecting  the  terminal  growth  of  young 
peach  trees,  or  in  severe  cases  as  caus¬ 
ing  the  wilting  and  dying  of  the  tips 
of  practically  all  the  new  growth  on 
bearing  trees.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  the  oriental  peach  moth,  a  rel¬ 
atively  new  insect  which  came  to  the  shores  of 
America  about  1914  from  Japan,  and  which  has  been 
causing  no  little  concern  in  New  Jersey  and  sur¬ 
rounding  sections.  In  fact,  it  has  spread  from  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  the  scene  of  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  until  it  is  now  reported  both  from  Connecticut 
to  the  north  and  east,  and  Alabama  to  the  south. 

-This  insect  is  closely  related  to  the  codling  moth, 
and  the  work  is  not  unlike  that  of  its  relative, 
though  it  differs  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  confine 
its  activities  to  the  fruit  alone,  attacking  the  twigs 
as  well.  The  larvae,  or  worms,  prefer  to  enter  at 
the  stem  end  of  the  fruit,  working  in  towards  the 
stone  and  eating  about  it  much  as  the  codling  moth 
burrows  about  the  core  of  an  apple,  and  leaving  a 
small  amount  of  frass  at  the  entry,  likewise.  “Side 
worms”  are  also  observed,  accompanied  by  a  gummy 
mass,  so  that  the  appellation,  “the  codling  moth  of 
the  peach,”  is  no  misnomer. 

So  far,  New  Jersey  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
fight,  for  this  is  a  new  pest,  it  must  be  repeated,  and 
energetic  work  has  been  done  by  that  State  in  trying 
to  find  means  of  control.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  larvre,  though  feeding  upon  the  new 
growth  to  some  extent,  seem  not  to  relish  the  first 
few  mouthfuls  that  they  acquire,  and  so  discard  them. 
Stomach  poisons  are  therefore  not  so  effective  as 
they  might  be.  Again,  the  several  broods  so  overlap 
that  a  measure  directed  against  one  form  will  find 


Cauliflower  set  first  week  in  July  just  beginning  to  head,  September  25.  Ninety- 
eight  dollars  worth  of  head  lettuce  sold  off  of  this  plot,  which  is  24  by  150  ft.,  before 

cauliflower  was  set. 


kept  waj  Celery  planted  the  first  week  in  July  ready  for  market  September  15.  Row  boarded 
up  is  Newark  Market;  next  row,  Golden  Self-blanching;  rows  on  left,  Emperor. 
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the  sensation  of  Eastern  horticulture. 

“We  consider  this  about  the  most  promising  variety  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction,”  writes  the  editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  (Jan.  26,  ’24.) 

The  Cortland  Apple  is  of  the  McIntosh  type  with  the  same  dark- 
red  skin  covered  with  bluish  bloom.  The  flesh  resembles  the  McIntosh 
in  color  and  flavor,  but  is  a  month  later  in  ripening.  The  Cortland 
hangs  firmly  to  the  tree,  instead  of  dropping  like  the  McIntosh. 
Keeps  in  common  storage  until  January.  Awarded  the  Wilder  medal. 

We  offer  sturdy,  true-to-name,  one-year  Cortland  Trees.  Those  who 
plant  this  variety  will  reap  a  rich  reward.  Order  now  while  the 
Trees  can  be  had.  Gain  a  season  by  planting  this  fall. 


12  Flowering 

Shrubs 

Assorted  vari¬ 
eties,  12  -  IS  in. 
high.  Plant  them 
on  lawn  or  around 
porch.  Send  $3 ; 
we’ll  mail  them 
postpaid. 

You  can  safely 
order  direct  from 
this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Prompt 
shipment. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co 


$1  Small  Fruit  Garden, 

i  wmmmm  mmmm—mmmm  mmammmmma  mmmmmmmmmmmmm. 

Plant  these  in  your  home  garden 
or  backyard.  Send  $1  with  order; 
we’ll  mail  this  Collection  postpaid : 
0  Blackberries ;  12  Strawberries ; 
3  Currants  ;•  2  Grape  Vines. 

$3  Home  Orchard 

3  Apple  Trees  )  Early,  Medium 
3  Pear  Trees  j  and  Late 
1  Plum  Tree  1  Cherry  Tree 
All  3  to  4  feet  high 

Send  $3  today ;  we’ll  mail  you 
postpaid  this  collection. 


Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery — Established  in  1890 


,  m 

tumm 

SHOE 


An  honest  to  goodneeu 
quality  shoe.  Biggest 
bargain 
offered  in 
years.  Thej 
shoes  are* 
inspe 
and 

to  stan 

rigid  epeci  . 

tications,  Mnnson  toe  ol  chrome  leather 
uppers,  double  thick  solid  leather  heels  and 
soles,  will  surely  last  more  than  six  months. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— Pay  postman  $2.85  plus  postage 
on  delivery.  Monevback  if  not  satisfied. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE,  Dept.  B-275 
433  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


All  Sizes 

$f)85 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nursery  to  you^ 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot.  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  ^ives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

Large,  Stocky,  1-yr.  Trees,  3-5  ft.,  SS  L  each.  Scions 
for  drafting  in  Season,  10c  ft.  A  limited  number 
Red  Spy.  Ea.  McIntosh,  Medina  and  Delicious,  No. 
1940,  3-5  ft.,  SSI  each.  Above  from  stock  direct 
from  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  Williamson,  N.Y 


Peach  and  Cherry  Trees.  Hardy, 
Northern  grown  stock.  Buds  selected 
from  bearing  trees  with  the  greatest 
care.  One-year-old  Duchess,  Yellow 
Transparent  bore  fruit  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  and 
Stayman  Winesap  bloomed  in  the  nursery  rows.  Our 
county  agent  has  seen  these  bearing  trees.  $8  will  bring 
postpaid  3  apple,  3  peach,  1  cherry  tree  and  6  concord 
grapevines.  Trees3to4  ft.  Specify  variety.  Commercial 
Growers  write  for  prices.  H.  A.  Borling,  Madison,  Ohio 


APPLE 


FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 

Also  GRAPE  VINES  and  other  small  fruits,  bred  and 
grown  from  true-to-name  orchard  bearing  trees, and 
sold  to  the  planter  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Write 
for  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  Box  266,  Princess  Anne.  Md. 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

One  and  two-year-old.  Priced  low  for  Fall  delivery. 
Special  prices  on  fruit  trees.  Send  us  your  list  for  quotas 
t.ions  which  will  save  you  money. 

RANSOM  SEED  S  NURSERY  COMPANY  Geneva.  Ohio 


Established  in  1880. 


True 


Send  For  Fall  Catalog 

Our  new  Fall  catalog  tells  how  60,000  of 
our  trees  have  a  certified  true-to-name 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  seal  fastened  through  a  limb  to  stay 
> there  until  the  tree  bears  true-to-name 
fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Orders  will  be  filled  in  order  of  their  re¬ 
ceipt  ns  long  ns  the  stock  lasts.  Write  for 
catalog  and  get  your  order  in  earlv. 

Packed  by  Experts 

Our  44  years  of  nursery  experience  has 
taught  us  the  proper  method  of 
handling  and  packing  young 
trees  so  they  reach  you  in 
proper  condition. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
the  Fall  Fruit  Book. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  St..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MALONE  Y  TREES 


60,000  CERTIFIED  FRUIT  TREES 
FOR  FALL  PLANTING.  We  sell  direct 
at  cost  plus  one  profit  only. 

Write  for  our  free  catalog  of  trees, 
vines,  berries  and  shrubs. 

Fall  Planting  Pays.  We  Prepay  transporta¬ 
tion  charges.  See  Catalog. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
lie's  Pioneer  Nurseries,  90  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


piirnu  r^NDnCII  profits  with  these 

EL  Villi  I  O  ft  nUCIl  GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 

COLUMBIAN- tasteful  Raspberry,  dozen  plants, 
SI;  101), S4.  WASHINGTON— healthful  A  spara- 
gus,  100,  SI;  1,000,  S8.  II I.ISS— highest  quality 
Strawberry,  dozen,  SI;  100,  S5  Postpaid.  Circular 
free.  CERTIFIED  PLANT  FARM,  Macedon,  New  York 


Send  Your  Nursery  Lists  to 

Corson’s  Nurseries,  Avondale,  Pa. 

and  GET  OUR  LOW  PRICES  on  FRUIT.  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  AN0  WEEPING  TREES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  WASH¬ 
INGTON  ASPARAGUS,  ETC.  Free  catalog. 

HAVE  A  FATtGE  SURPLUS  OF 

The  Beautiful  Turks  Cap  Lily 

Will  send  six  for  One  Hollar,  thirty  for  Three 
Hollars,  postpaid.  T.  TI.  Shaw,  Lincoln,  Mass. 

IRIS-PEONIES  PHLOX  £«£ 

W.  H.  TOPPIN  -  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 


n0RS,AlE  Concord  Grape  Vines  and  Wilder  Currant 

DUSnGS  c.  J.  Hepworth  Milton,  New  York 


POTATOES  AND  HAY 

All  grades  BALED  HAY-TIMOTHY  AND  CLOVER  mixed. 
MAPLE  LEAF  BRAND  SACKED  POTATOES. 

Wire  or  Write  for  quotations. 
GROVER-SC  HULTHEIS  CO.,  Inc.  HorneU,  N.  Y. 


Palifornio  Privof  Strong  rooted  plants.  18  to  24 in.  high, 
uailiurnid  iilVoi  $4  per  100;  600  or  nv»re  at  special 
prices.  J.  5-  Earnhart,  67  W  St.  N.  "..Washington,  D.  C* 


ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Cover!  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

GRAPE  VINES 

Concord,  Catawba,  Moores  Early,  Niagara,  Moores  Dia¬ 
mond,  Delaware,  Worden  and  several  other  varieties. 
Good,  strong,  selected  l-yr.-old  vines,  best  size  for  vine¬ 
yard  planting.  We  grow  grape  vines  in  large  numbers, 
and  can  till  your  order  large  or  small.  Our  vines  are  first- 
class  and  true  to  name.  Write  for  price  list.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cuntlngs'  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


other  forms  developing  which  do  not  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  treatment.  In  this  difficulty 
of  attack  the  insect  reminds  one  of  our 
friend  the  pear  psylla. 

So  far,  spraying  with  lead  arsenate  and 
with  nicotine  sulphate  have  proven  loo 
expensive  for  practical  use.  Deep  plow¬ 
ing  in  early  Spring  has  been  found  to  be 
the  best  means  of  control,  by  destroying 
the  cocoons  in  the  soil.  Early  varieties 
suffer  least  from  attack,  while  late  vari- 
ties  are  severely  affected.  h.  b.  t. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Two  flyers  were  killed 
and  another  narrowly  escaped  death  in  an 
airplane  collision  over  Coronado,  Cal., 
Oct.  16.  Lieut.  Kerr  met  instant  death 
and  the  second  pilot,  when  taken  from  the 
wreckage,  could  not  be  identified. 

A  naval  officer,  identified  as  Lieutenant 
Commander  Grattan  C.  Dichman,  of  the 
Air  Service  at  San  Diego,  was  burned  to 
death  at  Glendale,  Cal..  Oct.  16,  when 
flames  destroyed  his  plane  after  it  struck 
a  small  building. 

The  United  States  Steamship  Inspec¬ 
tion  Service  Oct.  16  revoked  the  license 
of  Captain  Alfred  W.  Call,  master  of  the 
steamer  Boston,  which  was  in  collision 
with  the  liner  Swift  Arrow  last  July  21, 
near  Point  Judith,  R.  I.  The  inspectors 
at  Providence,  who  conducted  the  trial  of 
Captain  Call,  held  that  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  collision  in  that  he  permitted 
his  vessel  to  exceed  a  reasonable  speed 
when  fast  traveling  was  dangerous. 

Nicky  Arn stein,  serving  two  years  in 
the  Federal  Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth 
for  conspiracy  in  the  theft  of  $4,000,000 
of  securities,  was  one  of  six  men  indicted 
by  the  County  Grand  Jury  in  Jersey  City 
Oct.  17  for  conspiring  to  obtain  $80,000 
from  Nathan  Weiss,  a  contractor  of  Wee- 
hawken.  Weiss  alleges  the  six  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  1922  to  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  lost  $80,000  playing  an  “unbeatable 
game’’  on  the  stock  market.  Those  in¬ 
dicted  with  Arnstein  are:  Charles  Druck- 
er  of  Pittsburgh,  Walter  Clyde  Smith, 
Morris  Blaufare  and  James  Watkins  of 
Youngstown,  O.,  and  Milton  Small  of 
New  York. 

Three  persons  were  killed,  75  are  in 
hospital,  and  300  others  were  shaken  up 
Oct.  19  when  two  sections  of  an  excur¬ 
sion  train  of  the  International  Traction  • 
C-ompany  crashed  in  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Four  of  the  big  steel  coaches  were  demol¬ 
ished.  The  excursionists  were  from  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  and  were  on 
their  way  back  to  Buffalo  from  Niagara 
Falls  to  board  a  train  for  the  East,  after 
spending  two  days  at  the  Falls.  Failure 
of  a  flagman  to  give  the  danger  signal 
after  the  first  section  had  halted  caused 
the  wreck,  officials  of  the  company  said. 

Ten  foreigners,  first  quota  of  hundreds 
smuggled  into  the  United  States  over  the 
Canadian  border  and  then  arrested  by 
Federal  immigration  inspectors,  were 
brought  to  Ellis  Island  in  chains  Oct.  19. 
They  will  be  deported  on  the  first  vessels 
sailing  for  their  European  homes.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Inspector  W.  B.  McMahon,  in 
charge  of  the  prisoners,  traffic  in  smug¬ 
gling  aliens  has  increased  very  fast  all 
along  the  border.  Fees  ranging  from  $75 
to  $150  are  exacted  by  regularly  organ¬ 
ized  groups  of  Canadians  and  Americans, 
who  are  familiar  with  the  customs  of  in¬ 
spectors,  to  deliver  their  “clients”  to 
places  from  which  they  can  proceed  safely 
to  large  cities. 

Thirteen  men  are  dead  and  several  more 
in  the  hospital  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  explosion  in  the  forward  twin 
gun  mount  on  the  scout  cruiser  Trentou  on 
the  southern  drill  grounds  Oct.  20.  Sev¬ 
eral  men  among  the  injured  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  live.  The  explosion  came  while 
the  Trenton  was  at  target  practice,  and 
was  caused  by  a  powder  “flare  back” 
which  occurred  almost  immediately  after 
the  gun  was  fired. 

Detectives  of  the  New  York  truck 
squad,  under  Acting  Captain  George  Bus¬ 
by  and  Sergeant  Samuel  Dribben,  raided 
a  10-story  loft  at  39S  Broadway,  and  a 
storage  warehouse  at  1227  39th  St., 
Brooklyn,  Oct.  20.  and  recovered  stolen 
merchandise  valued  at  more  than  $100,- 
000.  Three  moving  vans  and  several  pa¬ 
trol  wagons  were  kept  busy  until  late  in 
the  evening  transporting  the  goods  to 
headquarters.  Six  hundred  overcoats  were 
among  the  articles  discovered  at  398 
Broadway.  The  plunder  recovered  there 
is  valued  at  more  than  $25,000.  In  the 
warehouse  on  39th  St.,  Brooklyn,  were 
packing  cases  filled  with  linen,  cretonne, 
silks,  silk  stockings  and  other  goods  val¬ 
ued  at  more  than  $75,000.  Three  men 
were  arrested,  Max  Cohen,  Samuel  Cit¬ 
ron  and  George  Clemons.. 

Eight  persons  were  injured  at  noon 
Oct.  20  when  the  Commercial  Express 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  was  derailed  at  Long¬ 
fellow,  Pa. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  United 
States  Government  has  formally  recog¬ 
nized  the  gull  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
foes  of  the  grasshopper,  and  will  use 
every  means  to  protect  and  preserve  him. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounced  Oct.  19  that  from  4.000  to  5,000 
birds  in  Pondera  Co.,  Mont.,  had  devoured 
most  of  the  hopping  pests  this  season. 
An  official  observer  states  great  clouds  of 
Franklin  gulls  prey  on  grasshoppers  in 
the  Alfalfa  fields  immediately  after  the 
hay  has  been  taken  off.  The  whole  flock 


usually  moves  from  place  to  place.  After 
it  has  worked  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  field 
very  few  grasshoppers  remain. 

Practical  courses  in  vegetable  garden¬ 
ing  will  be  offered  from  Nov.  5  to  Feb.  13 
at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell  University  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  regular  12  weeks  Winter 
course.  These  courses  are  offered  free  of 
charge  to  residents  of  New  York,  and  are 
open  to  any  person  18  or  more  years  of 
age.  No  examination  is  required  for  ad¬ 
mission.  since  these  courses  are  designed 
primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farm 
boy  and  girl  who  m^  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  complete  a  high  school 
and  college  education.  Students  who  take 
the  course  in  vegetable  gardening  may 
take  also  work  in  soils,  fertilizers,  injuri¬ 
ous  insects  and  plant  diseases.  Further 
information  regarding  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening  courses  may  be  secured  from  the 
Vegetable  Gardening  Department,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  An  announcement  of  all  the  courses 
offered  in  the  12  weeks’  Winter  course 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Special  effort  has  been  made  this  year  to 
outline  combination  courses  of  vegetable 
gardening  with  fruit  growing  and  with 
poultry. 


Intensive  Gardening 

The  pictures  and  accompanying  data 
on  page  1371  were  sent  by  Wm.  Perkins, 
expert  New  Jersey  market  gardener.  They 
show  what  can  be  done  with  smail  pieces 
of  land  when  worked  to  the  limit. 


Preparing  a  Compost  Heap 

I  have  a  large  lot  of  turf,  wood  ashes, 
hen  manure  and  leaves,  which  I  would 
like  to  compost.  What  combination  is 
advisable,  with  possible  addition  of  any 
other  needed  compound  to  render  this  a 
usable  fertilizer?  My  object  is  to  use  up 
the  whole  of  these.  DEB. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

You  should  add  a  quantity  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  or  ground  bone  to  a  compost  of 
this  sort.  The  materials  you  mention  are 
lacking  in  phosphorus.  First  put  a  layer 
of  the  turf  on  the  ground,  and  then  scat¬ 
ter  on  top  a  quantity  of  the  wood  ashes, 
then  put  a  layer  of  the  leaves,  and  then  a 
quantity  of  chicken  manure.  Build  the 
pile  up  in  layers,  putting  the  wood  ashes 
in  between  the  turf  and  the  leaves,  so  as 
to  mix  these  materials  thoroughly.  Build 
the  compost  in  this  way,  and  if  the  leaves 
are  dry,  moisten  them  a  little  as  they  go 
in  the  pile.  After  two  months,  work  the 
compost  over  by  starting  at  one  end  with 
a  spade,  digging  in  the  compost  and 
throwing  out  behind,  so  as  to  form  a  new 
pile.  This  will  mix  it  thoroughly.  It 
can  be  greatly  improved  by  throwing  a 
quantity  of  either  ground  bone  or  acid 
pllosphate  into  the  pile  as  it  is  made  up. 
A  good  place  to  put  this  ac-id  phosphate 
would  be  on  top  of  the  chicken  manure 
as  it  comes  in  the  pile. 
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TryitEREE 
for  10  Days/ 

We  will  send  you  a  complete 
Regina  One-Man  Cross-Cut  Saw 
Machine  ready  to  use  on  a  10  days’ 
free  trial.  You  agree  to  give  it  a 
thorough  and  fair  trial  and  if  it  does 
not  live  up  to  all  our  claims,  send  it 
back  without  one  cent  cost  to  you. 

If  you  keep  it,  send  us  $15.00  in 
full  payment. 

“YOU  NEVER  SAW  A  SAW  SAW 
LIKE  THIS  SAW  SAWS” 

One  Man  Does  the  Work  of  Two  With 
This  Machine. 

Does  More  Work  With  Less  Labor  and 
Saves  Time  and  Money. 

Folds  Up,  Convenient  and  Easy  to 
Carry.  Weighs  Less  Than  10  Pounds. 
Saws  Trees  Down,  Saws  Trees  Up. 

Fastest  Saw  for  Cord  Wood. 

Tested  and  Approved  by  the  Forestry 
Service  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  After  Thorough 
Demonstration. 

Use  It,  You  Will  Like  It. 

AGENTS:  We  are  ncnv  ready  to  appoint 
County  Agents .  Write  for  details  and 
give  us  complete  information 
about  yourself. 


THE  REGINA  CORPORATION, 
Dep’t  K  Rahway,  N.  J. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  cow*  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us  _ 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you.Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tells 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest;  or  garment  can  be 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
m  stock.  Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
Largest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 
593  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


^OW ER's 


WP2&  vn 

Reflex 
Slicker 

is  the  wet  weather 
service  uniform 
for  the  regular  men 
who  make  every 
day  count? 


A.J. TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


BOSCH 

Type  600  Ignition  System  for 

FORDS 

Itisnotjustatimer.but  acorn- 
plete  ignition  system  — Makes 
a  wonderful  improvement  in 
Fords— insures  quick,  easy 
starts,  more  power  on  the  hi  11s, 
smooth  running  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Ask  about  SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER,  giving  deal¬ 
er’s  name. 

American  8osch  Magneto  Corp. 

Springfield,  Mass.  JLwat 


Blanching  Celery  With 
Drain  Tile 

I  have  grown  a  crop  of  celery  for  sev¬ 
eral  seasons.  I  am  planning  to  use  4-in. 
drain  tile  with  which  to  blanch  it  this 
year.  Is  there  disadvantage  to  this  meth¬ 
od.  outside  of  the  rather  high  first  cost  of 
the  tile?  w.  c.  A. 

The  only  disadvantage  outside  of  cost 
in  using  drain  tile  to  blanch  celery  is  the 
labor  involved.  One  can  board  up  a 
thousand  roots  much  more  quickly  than 
you  can  by  using  tile.  The  cost  of  4-in. 
tile  is  30c  and  as  the  price  of  a  root  of 
celery  is  about  5c  it  would  take  your 
crop  for  two  years  (as  one  tile  could  be 
used  on  three  roots  each  season)  to  pay 
for  the  tile.  I  use  *4-in.  board,  about 
3  to  4  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  wide  that  I  get 
from  a  factory  where  sash  and  doors 
are  made.  These  thin  board  are  nailed 
on  sash  to  prevent  breaking  the  glass  in 
transit  and  are  removed  at  the  sash  and 
door  factory  and  can  be  purchased  very 
cheaply.  They  are  piled  up  at  the  end 
of  the  season  and  can  be  used  for  several 
years.  wm.  perkins. 


Oats  for  Strawberry  Mulch 

A  neighbor  tells  me  that  for  mulching 
strawberries  he  sows  oats  between,  the 
rows  ill  time  for  them  to  get  a  few  inches 
high  before  killing  frosts  come.  Is  this 
method  practical  to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent?  Do  you  think  it  as  good  as  dry 
straw?  J.  E.  t. 

West  Falls,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not.  It  never  worked  well 
with  us.  We  got  a  fair  growth  of  oats 
in  the  middles  or  open  space  between  the 
rows,  but  no  growth  to  speak  of  among 
the  plants  where  the  covering  should  be. 
We  much  prefer  straw.  We  found  this 
year  that  a  crop  of  Japanese  millet  or 
Sudan  grass  will  make  a  good  Winter 
covering.  We  have  seen  the  oats  seeded 
in  bush  fruits  with  good  results,  but  for 
strawberries  this  plan  did  not  succeed 
with  us. 


Treatment  of  Japanese  Iris 
Seedlings 

I  sowed  seed  of  Japanese  Iris  last 
Spring.  Should  I  leave  the  seedlings  in 
the  ground  through  the  Winter,  or  store 
them?  mrs.  T.  w. 

South  Berne,  N.  Y. 

Leave  these  seedlings  in  the  ground. 
Before  severe  weather  sets  in,  cover  them 
with  four  or  five  inches  of  dead  leaves, 
and  then  put  a  sash  or  shutter  over 
them,  like  a  cold  frame.  Commercially 
these  seedlings  are  started  in  cold 
frames,  and  left  in  the  seed  frame,  with 
Winter  protection  until  the  second  sea¬ 
son,  when  they  are  planted  out. 

Keeping  Bunch  Grapes  in 
Winter 

Is  there  any  method  for  keeping 
bunch  grapes  during  Fall  and  Winter? 

Averill  Park,  N.  Y.  F.  l.  k. 

Perhaps  more  depends  upon  the  va¬ 
rieties  stored  than  the  method  of  storing 
when  one  attempts  to  keep  grapes  during 
Fall  and  Winter.  For  example,  varieties 
like  Cottage  and  R.  W.  Munson  will  keep 
only  five  weeks  in  common  storage,  Con¬ 
cord  will  keep  eight  weeks,  Niagara  holds 
up  for  10  weeks,  Delaware  stays  sound 
for  15  weeks,  and  Bacchus,  Brighton  and 
Canandaigua  will  keep  for  about  20 
weeks.  The  firmer,  thicker-skinned  va¬ 
rieties,  which  include  a  fair  share  of 
Rogers’  Hybrids,  will  keep  over  long  pe¬ 
riods.  Barry,  Agawam,  Bindley,  Her¬ 
bert,  Helen  Keller,  and  Yergennes  have 
been  kept  in  common  storage  for  from  27 
to  28  weeks,  while  Mills  has  been  kept 
for  20  weeks,  and  Requa  for  30  weeks. 
In  other  words,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  varieties  which  carry  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  European  blood  are  the  ones 
which  are  most  readily  kept.  This  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  when  it  is  recalled 
how  adherent  in  the  cluster  the  common. 
California  grapes  are,  and  how  late  in 
the  season  they  are  found  on  the  market. 

Of  course  there  are  some  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  in  storing  any  product  which  must 
also  he  observed  in  handling  grapes. 
Grapes  that  are  bagged  are  less  apt  to  be 
infected  wit-h  disease  and  insect  troubles, 
and  therefore  more  apt  to  remain  sound 
in  storage.  An  even  temperature  and  air 
not  too  dry  are  other  factors.  Granulated 
cork  is  used  with  great  success  as  a  ma¬ 
terial  in  which  to  pack,  though  redwood 
sawdust  ha«  more  recently  been  employed. 
Common  sawdust  is  apt  to  give  the  grapes 
peculiar  flavors. 

Some  amateur  grape  growers  paraffin 
the  entire  cluster  and  hang  it  from  the 
rafters  in  the  garret,  while  others  merely 
paraffin  the  stem  end.  In  any  event,  with 
a  little  practice  it  is  not  found  difficult 
to  serve  grapes  on  the  Christmas  table, 
or  even  in  the  celebration  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthday  !  H.  B.  tukey. 


1  Hanes  Collarettes  are  cut  to  size. 

A  40  suit  has  a  40  collarette. 
W on’t  roll  or  pucker.  Protect  the 
chest  from  cold  draughts,  and  let  the 
top-shirt  lie  smooth. 

2  Hanes  Cuffs  won’t  pull  off.  They 
snug  the  wrist.  Reinforced  on  the 
end  to  prevent  raveling  and  gaping. 
Sleeves  are  exact  length — not  uneven. 

3  Hanes  Elastic  Shoulders  give 
with  every  movement,  because 
they’re  made  with  a  service-doub¬ 


ling  lap  seam.  Comfortable.  Strong. 

4  Hanes  Closed  Crotch  really 
STAYS  closed.  Double  gusset  in 
thigh  another  comfort  feature. 
Crotch  can’t  bind,  for  Hanes  is 
fitted  by  TRUNK  measurement,  as 
well  as  chest. 

5  Hanes  Elastic  Ankles  never 
bunch  over  the  shoe-tops.  No 
ugly  pucker  showing  under  the  socks. 
One  leg  is  exactly  the  same  length  as 
the  other.  They’re  mates I 


Hanes  hands  out  such 
comfort  and  wear! 

The  ideal  winter  underwear  is  the  kind  you  put  on  in 
the  morning  and  forget  all  about  till  you  take  it  off  at 
night.  That’s  Hanes  !  The  best  winter  underwear  in 
the  world  for  the  money.  And  that’s  that! 

Yes,  sir,  Men!  HANES  has  everything.  It  has  feather¬ 
bed  comfort.  It  won’t  bind  or  bunch,  no  matter  how 
you  walk  or  work,  stoop  or  stretch,  reach  or  wrench.  A 
double  gusset  in  the  thigh,  really  elastic  shoulders  and 
true  sizes  take  care  of  that. 

Hanes  has  wear.  It  comes  up  smiling  after  every 
wash-day,  ready  to  go  wherever  you  go,  following  every 
movement  you  make,  like  a  shadow.  Buttons  won’t  pull 
off.  (Try  it!)  Buttonholes  are  reinforced  to  keep  their 
original,  shape. 

Just  read  those  5  Famous  Points  again.  Then  go  to 
the  nearest  Hanes  dealer  and  have  him  show  you  the 
actual  garments.  Compare  them  point  by  point.  Then 
remember  that  Hanes  is  guaranteed  absolutely — every 
thread,  stitch  and  button,  or  your  money  back!  Union 
suits,  also  shirts-and-drawers.  Three  weights.  We  espe¬ 
cially  recommend  the  Hanes  Heavy  Weight  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes. 

Hanes  Boys’  Underwear  hands  out  the  same  comfort 
and  wear,  because  it’s  made  of  the  same  materials  and 
with  the  same  care.  Union  suits  only.  Two  weights — 
heavy  and  extra  heavy.  Sizes  2  to  16  years.  2  to  4  year 
sizes  with  drop  seats.  Also  knee  length  and  short  sleeves. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  GO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  G. 
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Don’t  store  hard-won  crops 

under  leaky  roofs — 


Look  to  your  roofs  now — before  winter  rains  and  snows 
come  storming  across  your  fields.  Poor  thrift,  isn’t  it,  to 
leave  expensive  implements  and  hard  -  won  crops  stored 
under  leaky  roofs?  Just  as  surely  it’s  sound  thrift  to  make 
every  building  on  the  farm  tight  and  dry  against  the  attacks 
of  winter  weather. 

Replace  worn-out  old  roofs  with  roofs  that  last — Barrett 
Roofs.  Sixty-six  years  of  experience  have  taught  The 
Barrett  Company  how  to  make  roofings  that  are  staunchly 
durable. 

Barrett  Roofings  meet  every  requirement  of  a  good  roof : 

(1)  Lastingly  weathertight.  No  rot — no  rust. 

(2)  Soundly  economical,  they’re  low  in  first  cost  —  low¬ 
est  in  cost  per-year-of-service. 

(3)  Free  from  maintenance  expense  —  they  need  no 
painting  or  staining. 

(4)  Highly  fire-resistant,  they’re  a  sure  safeguard  against 
flying  sparks  and  embers.  This  is  doubly  important 
to  the  man  living  far  from  a  good  fire  department. 

Call  on  the  nearest  Barrett  dealer.  Ask  to  see  Barrett 
Roofings.  (Leading  lumber,  building  supply  and  hardware 
merchants  carry  them.)  There’s  a  Barrett  Roofing  that’s 
definitely  right  for  any  building  on  your  farm. 


ROOFINGS 


Your  Choice  of  Six  Styles 


Everlastic 

Smooth-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  roll  roofing  of  best  grade 
roofing  felt,  saturated  with  high 
grade  waterproofing  material. 
Made  in  medium  and  heavy 
weights.  Tough,  pliable,  elas¬ 
tic,  durable,  low  in  price,  and 
easy  to  lay. 

Everlastic 

Mineral- Surfaced  Roofing 

A  beautiful  and  enduring  roll 
roofing.  Mineral-surfaced  in 
red,  green,  or  blue-black.  Popu¬ 
lar  for  cottages,  garages,  farm 
buildings. 


Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 

Handsome  enough  for  the 
expensive  home,  economical 
enough  for  small  farm  house 
or  cottage.  Mineral-surfaced 
in  beautiful  shades  of  red, 
green,  or  blue -black,  with 
extra-thick,  extra-rigid  base. 
Size  12"  x  14". 


Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Identical  in  shape  with  Giant 
Shingles  but  not  quite  as  heavy. 
Mineral  -  surfaced  in  same 
beautiful  colors.  Need  no  paint¬ 
ing,  are  fire-resisting. 


Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

Four  shingles  to  a  strip. 
Mineral-surfaced  in  red,  green, 
or  blue-black.  Two  sizes— 10  or 
12 lA  inches  deep,  both  32  inches 
long,  providing  two  or  three- 
ply  roof  when  laid  4  inches  to 
weather. 

Everlastic 

Octagonal  Strip  Shingles 

The  newest  mineral -sur¬ 
faced  strip  shingle.  Colors: 
red,  green,  or  blue-black.  Can 
be  laid  in  novel  designs  by 
interchanging  red  strips  with 
green,  or  red  strips  with  blue- 
black. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York  City 

I  have  checked  the  buildings  on  my  farm  that  need  new  roofs.  Please  send  me  free 
literature  describing  roofing  suitable  for  the  building  (or  buildings)  checked. 


HOUSE 

CHICKEN  HOUSES 

SILO 

GARAGE 

HOG  PEN 

SHEDS 

BARN 

CORN  CRIB 

Your  Name 


Your  Address . 

Town . State . 

In  Canada :  The  Barrett  Company,  Limited.  2021  St.  Hubert  Street,  Montreal,  Que„  Canada 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  experienced  marketman  would  say 
that  receipts  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  week  were 
fairly  liberal,  but  the  average  consumer 
would  wonder  how  all  the  produce  stacked 
in  the  market  houses  and  upon  the  side¬ 
walks  in  the  early  morning  could  possibly 
be  moved  in  time  for  a  fresh  supply  equal¬ 
ly  large.  Not  only  were  receipts  of  near¬ 
by  produce  fairly  liberal,  but  a  fair  vol¬ 
ume  of  busniess  was  done  at  the  railroad 
sheds,  where  carloads  of  produce  are  re¬ 
received,  broken  up  into  comparatively 
smallots  and  sold  to  jobbers  and  large 
retailers.  New  York  State  lettuce  was 
running  fairly  heavy  and  prices  held 
about  steady  during  the  week,  good  stock 
selling  $1.75-$2.25,  and  poor  as  low  as  25c 
per  crate  of  two  dozen  heads.  There  was 
also  some  California  and  Colorado  Ice¬ 
berg  lettuce  arriving,  bringing  $5-$5.50  a 
crate  of  three  to  six  dozen  heads,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size.  The  cabbage  market  has  been 
very  dull,  with  much  of  the  stock  large 
and  undesirable.  The  Danish  type  has 
been  working  out  at  $15-$20,  and  Domes¬ 
tic  $8-$ll  a  ton.  Celery  held  fairly  steady, 
but  trading  was  not  very  brisk  at  from 
$1-$1.50  per  two-thirds  crate  in  the  rough. 
Quinces  have  been  arriving  quite  freely 
from  New  lTork  State,  meeting  a  dull 
market  at  65c  a  bushel.  Long  Island 
cauliflower  weakened  during  the  week, 
but  recovered,  and  $2.25  a  crate  was 
reached  before  the  week  was  out.  For 
cauliflower  from  the  Buffalo  section  $1.25- 
$1.50  a  crate  was  realized.  The  onion 
market  was  steady,  but  movement  was 
slow  at  $1.50-$1.85  per  100-lb.  sack.  A 
slow  demand  for  sweet  potatoes  was  re¬ 
ported  at  $2.50  a  barrel  for  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  stock,  while  New  Jer¬ 
sey  sweets  averaged  about  $1  per  %_  bu. 
Spinach  has  been  selling  at  low  prices, 
40-50c  a  bushel  for  nearby,  and  the  to¬ 
mato  market  has  been  dull.  California 
lugs  and  the  Ohio  hothouse  product  are 
already  supplementing  the  dwindling  of¬ 
ferings  of  local  tomatoes.  Beets  and  car¬ 
rots  have  held  about  steady.  Peppers  and 
Lima  beans  were  slightly  stronger.  Green 
corn  has  been  mostly  inferior  in  quality, 
and  market  was  very  weak.  String  beans 
were  about  steady,  but  there  has  been 
damaging  frost  in  some  sections,  and  the 
season  for  Summer  vegetables  is  drawing 
toward  the  close.  The  potato  market 
continues  very  dull,  with  slow  movement, 
best  Pennsylvania  round  whites  ranging 
$2-$2.25  per  150-lb.  sack.  New  Yrork 
State  round  whites  were  quoted  $1.90-$2 
for  U.  S.  No.  l’s,  and  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  $2-$2.15  a  sack.  In  spite  'of  the 
new  estimate  showing  an  added  10,000,- 
000  bushels  to  the  September  1  estimate 
of  412,000,000  bushels,  there  is  still  some 
optimism,  many  figuring  that  after  the 
harvest  rush  and  glut  is  over  potatoes 
will  make  some  gains.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  large  quantities  being  stored  all  over 
the  country  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
low  prices.  These  conditions  generally 
mean  that  the  shipper  of  carefully  graded 
potatoes  will  find  a  market,  while  poorly 
graded  stock  will  be  carried  over  from 
day  to  day,  or  sold  only  at  concessions. 
More  potatoes  are  rejected  on  a  weak 
and  glutted  market  than  at  any  other 
time,  and  it  is  only  the  good  stuff  that 
finds  a  ready  outlet.  At  Presque  Isle, 
Me.,  carload  delivered  sales  were  reported 
officially  around  55c  per  cwt.  for  Green 
Mountains.  Round  whites  in  Wisconsin 
brought  from  52-55c  per  cwt.  on  f.  o.  h. 
sales,  and  York  State  round  whites  on 
the  same  basis  were  quoted  at  $1.35-$1.40, 
with  occasional  sales  at  $1.50  per  150-lb. 
sack  in  the  Rochester  district. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  have  fallen  off  consider¬ 
ably  during  the  past  week,  and  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  fancy  stock  which  caused 
prices  to  advance,  nearby  and  western  ex¬ 
tra  firsts  selling  at  53c,  and  firsts  at  46- 
47%c  a  dozen.  -There  was  plenty  of  un¬ 
attractive  stock,  however,  which  sold 
slowly.  The  market  on  refrigerator  eggs 
was  firmly  held,  with  some  trading  on  ex¬ 
tra  firsts  at  40c  a  dozen. 

A  firm  market  and  a  small  advance  in 
prices  on  live  poultry  earlier  in  the  week 
evidently  caused  more  poultry  to  be  di¬ 
verted  to  the  local  market,  and  prices 
weakened  accordingly.  Colored  fowl, 
fancy,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  declined  2c 
to  28-30c  a  pound,  small  and  very  or¬ 
dinary  stock  selling  as  low  as  20c ;  ‘White 
Leghorn  fowl,  live,  ranged  lS-22c  per  lb., 
and  Plymouth  Rocks  weighing  3  lb.  or 
more  sold  for  about  the  same  price  as 
fowl.  Mixed  breeds  of  live  chickens 
worked  out  at  from  20-25c,  and  Leghorns 
averaged  a  little  less.  The  dressed  poul¬ 
try  market  was  steady  under  moderate  de¬ 
mand.  Fresh  killed,  barreled-packed 
fowl,  5  lbs.  or  over,  sold  for  30  or  31c  a 
pound,  and  nearby  chickens  weighing  4 
lbs.  or  more  ranged  37-40c.  Fancy  near¬ 
by  ducklings  were  quoted  at  26c  a  pound. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  about  moderate,  but 
ample  for  the  needs  of  the  trade.  Very 
little  No.  1  Timothy  arriving,  and  No.  2 
sold  at  from  $18-$19  a  ton.  No.  3  aver¬ 
aged  about  $15.50,  and  sample  sold  as  low 
as  $10  a  ton.  Light  clover  mixed  worked 


out  at  $1  under  No.  2  Timothy.  Wheat 
straw  was  a  little  scarce  and  $1  a  ton 
was  realized  over  former  rates,  No.  1  sell¬ 
ing  at  from  $14-$15  a  ton.  Straight  rye 
straw  was  quiet  at  $17-$18  a  ton. 

B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  46c;  dairy,  lb.. 
45c. 

Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
60c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  65c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  30c ; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  75c;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  string  beans,  qt.,  10c,  3  for 
25c ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans,  dry, 
qt.,  10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.25  ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  10c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  2c;  car¬ 
rots,  per  bunch,  5c ;  celery,  bunch,  10c, 
3  for  25c ;  cucumbers,  small,  per  100,  65 
to  90c ;  cucumbers,  medium,  3  to  5c ; 
fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c;  kale,  pk., 
20c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  Boston,  head,  6c  • 
onions,  bu.,  $1.75;  pickling,  qt.,  15c;  per 
bunch,  5c;  parsnips,  lb.,  7c;  pienlant, 
hunch,  5c;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c;  potatoes, 
new,  bu.,  $1 ;  radishes,  1924,  per  bunch, 
5c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk., 
20c ;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  15  to  20c ;  Summer 
squash,  lb.,  5c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  5c;  bu., 
$1.50 ;  gooseberries,  qt.,  12c ;  peas,  qt., 
10c,  3  for  25c;  currants,  2  qts.,  25c; 
green  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1 ;  dill,  bunch,  10c ; 
black  raspberries,  qt.,  20c ;  huckleberries, 
in  5-qt.  lots,  20c;  turnips,  lb.,  4c;  bu., 
90c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  4 %  lbs.  or 
under,  lb.,  28c ;  fowls,  4 %  lbs.  or  over, 
lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c; 
broilers,  1%  lbs.,  lb.,  35c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  4%  lbs. 
or  under,  lb.,  35c ;  fowls.  4%  lbs.  or  over, 
lb.,  37c;  geese,  lb..  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c; 
broilers,  114  lbs.,  lb.,  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  sausage,  lb.,  20c ; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c; 
veal  cutlet,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  32c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
45c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  30c ;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  30c; 
honey,  card.  23c ;  extracted,  18c ;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.  25c;  maple  syrup, 
$2  to  $2.05  ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $5  ; 
milch  goats,  each,  $22 ;  vinegar,  pure, 
gal.,  30c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c ;  heavy,  lb.,  11  to 
12c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb..  15 
to  23c;  lamb,  lb.,  25c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  20 
to  25c ;  broilers,  lb.,  20  to  28c ;  chickens, 
lb.,  20  to  24c ;  geese,  lb.,  25  to  28c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  75c ;  pigeons,  pair, 
75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c ;  broilers,  lb.,  40  to  50c ;  chickens, 
lb..  38  to  45c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  eggs,  70c ;  duck 
eggs,  75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2 ;  chestnuts,  pint, 
25  to  30c;  elderberries,  bu.,  90c  to  $1; 
peaches,  basket,  65  to  75c;  bushel,  $2  to 
$2.50 ;  grapes,  lb.,  4 %  to  5c ;  pears,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50 ;  plums,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
prunes,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  quinces,  bu., 

.  $2 ;  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $3.50 ;  beets,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  doz.,  35  to  40c; 
per  100,  $3  to  $4  ;  carrots,  bu.,  60c ;  cau¬ 
liflower,  doz.  heads,  $1  to  $1.75  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  60c ;  cucumbers,  bu., 
$1  to  $2  ;  small  cucumbers,  per  100,  50  to 
75c  ;  eggplant,  head,  10  to  20c  ;  endive,  doz. 
bunches,  60  to  75c;  garlic,  doz.  bunches, 
50c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c  ;  per  cap,  30c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  Boston,  crate,  75c  to  $1.50 ;  lettuce, 
leaf,  head,  3  to  4c ;  onions,  bu.,  80c  to 
$1.25 ;  doz.  bunches,  20c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  65c ; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  pepper,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  sweet 
corn,  doz..  ears,  20c;  tomatoes,  bu  50c 
to  $2 ;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  1%  to  2c. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton,  $18 :  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30;  oats,  bu.,  65 
to  72c ;  corn,  $1.38  to  $1.43. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  17c;  forequarters, 
lb.,  14c;  hindquarters,  17%  to  18%c; 
hogs,  light,  lb.,  12  to  13c;  heavy,  lie; 
Spring  lambs,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  yearling 
lambs,  lb..  16  to  17c;  mutton,  lb.,  10c; 
veal,  lb.,  16  to  17c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  W.  Leghorns, 
lb.,  24c ;  colored,  27c ;  fowls,  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  colored,  lb.,  25  to 
27c;  stags,  lb.,  15c;  old  roosters,  lb., 
15c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ;  ducks,  lb., 
20  to  25c;  geese,  lb.,  16c;  guinea  fowls, 
each,  65c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
eggs,  doz.,  50  to  60c. 

Apples,  bu.,  Alexander,  75c  to  $1 ; 
Twenty-ounce,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Wealthy, 
bu.,  75e  to  $1 ;  Wolf  River.  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
Snow,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Tollman  Sweets, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  cranberries,  half  bbl.a 
$5.25  to  $5.50 ;  grapes,  Niagara,  14-qt. 
basket,  80c  to  $1 ;  Concord,  basket,  80c 
to  $1 ;  Delaware,  basket.  90e  to  $1 ;  Con¬ 
cord,  per  ton,  $70  to  $80 ;  grapes,  lb., 
5c;  peaches,  Elbertas,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25; 

(Continued  on  page  1394) 
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This  book 

is  saving  millions  of  dollars 

for  the  American  people. 

Are  you  getting  your  share? 


Do  you  realize  the  opportunity  for  Saving 
Ward’s  Catalogue  brings  into  your  home? 

m  •  1  •  1  1  O 


Are  you  using  this  book  ? 


THERE  is  one  sure  rule  for  saving  —  one  sure  way 
to  make  certain  that  the  price  you  pay  is  the  right 
price  for  everything  you  buy. 

Whatever  you  need  to  buy,  shoes  or  clothing, 
hardware  or  automobile  tires,  turn  to  your  Ward 
Catalogue  and  see  the  price. 

Use  this  catalogue.  It  can  be  to  you  a  means 
of  almost  weekly  saving. 

500,000  more  customers 
won  by  Ward’s  last  year 

We  tell  you  that  500,000  new  customers  sent  their 
orders  to  Ward’s  last  year,  that  several  million 
families  buy  their  household  and  personal  needs  from 
Ward’s  Catalogue,  because  there  is  in  this  fact  food 
for  thought. 

These  millions  of  careful  buyers  find  in  this  book  a 
saving.  They  find  at  Ward’s  a  service  that  can  be 
just  as  valuable  to  you. 

Ward’s  brings  you  the  services  of  an 
international  staff  of  expert  buyers 

Supposing  you  are  going  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  — 
and  supposing  you  knew  leather  as  well  as  an  expert 
tanner  —  you  knew  the  fine  points  of  shoe  making  — 
and  you  had  the  backing  of  a  great  company  and  could 


go  anywhere  to  get  yourself  the  best  pair  of  shoes  the 
world  could  produce  at  the  price  you  wished  to  pay. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  do  for  you.  That  is  the 
value  of  Ward’s  service  to  you. 

Our  expert  buyers  search  all  markets  with  ready 
cash — looking  for  quality  merchandise  at  the  world’s 
lowest  cash  prices. 

We  sell  only  goods  that  stand 
inspection  and  use 

But  we  do  more  than  search  for  low  prices.  We  look 
for  quality.  We  buy  only  merchandise  that  will  give 
you  satisfaction.  We  never  sacrifice  wearing  quality 
merely  to  offer  you  a  seemingly  low  price. 

It  is  part  of  our  service  to  you  to  make  sure  of 
your  satisfaction  with  everything  you  buy. 

Everything  for  the  farm,  the  home 
and  the  family 

This  great  merchandise  book  contains  726  pages  of 
interest  to  men,  women  and  children. 

It  shows  the  latest  fashions,  coats  made  in  Paris  by 
Carha  and  imported  by  us.  There  is  everything  a 
woman  needs  for  her  personal  use,  for  her  family  and 
for  her  home.  This  Catalogue  fully  supplies  the  man’s 
and  the  boy’s  needs:  clothing,  everything  for  personal 
use,  everything  for  the  farm  and  the  automobile. 


20  Complete 

CHRISTMAS  STORES 
in  this  Catalogue 

Hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  the  best  Christmas  Gifts 
are  shown  in  your  Ward 
Catalogue. 

There  is  everything  to 
give  to  every  member  of  the 
family — useful  gifts  as  well 
as  toys,  games,  jewelry,  and 
all  the  season’s  novelties. 

There  are  no  “Christmas 
Profits”  in  Ward’s  prices. 
You  pay  the  lowest  prices  of 
the  year  for  every  gift  you 
buy. 

Let  Ward’s  Catalogue  be 
your  Christmas  shopping 
guide. 


Your  orders  will  be 
shipped  within  24  hours 

Your  orders  are  appreciated  at 
Ward’s.  Your  letter  is  opened  im¬ 
mediately,  your  order  filled  at 
once,  and  your  goods  are  on  their 
way  to  you  within  24  hours. 

Look  through  your 
catalogue  again 

You  buy  something  almost 
every  week.  This  book  offers  you 
almost  a  weekly  saving. 

So  look  through  your  Catalogue 
before  you  buy.  Compare  prices. 
And  remember  that  in  comparing 
prices,  everything  we  sell  is  backed 
by  our  52  year  old  guarantee: 

“  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK” 


Montgomery  Ward  ©Co. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif. 


Ft.  Worth 
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TRAPPERS 


&  FUR  BUYERS 


SEND  YOUR 
NAME  TO 


Get  New  York  Price  List 

If  you  want  more  money  for  furs  than  anybody  else  will 
pay,  you  must  get  the  Geo.  I.  Fox-New  York  guaranteed 
price  list.  It  is  the  shipping  guide  to  better  prices— thou¬ 
sands  of  wise  trappers  and  fur  buyers  all  over  U.  S.  and 
Canada  know  this. 

Ship  to  FOX— New  York  City 
The  World’s  Largest  Fur  Market 

Fox  pays  more  for  furs  because  New  York  City  is  the  world's 
greatest  and  highest  fur  market.  American  and  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers  buy  direct  from  us  at  top  prices.  No  middlemen  or 
dealers  ever  make  a  profit  on  your  furs  when 
Fox  buys  them.  You  get  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Fox  grades  every  shipment  himself  and 
pays  all  he  can  to  make  friends  and  boost¬ 
ers.  That  is  why  “A  Fox  Shipper  Never 
Changes”.  Write  now  for  New  York 
market  reports,  Fox  -  New  York  Guaran¬ 
teed  Price  List  and  shipping  tags— all  FREE. 

It  means  more  money  for  you— use  coupon 
or  send  post  card. 


Mr. 
Fo 


Geo.  I. 
Fox.  Inc. 
190  W.  25th  St. 
New  York  City 
Send  me  your  New 
York  Price  List,  show 
me  how  to  get  more 
money  for  my  furs. 


GEO.  I.  FOX,  INC. 
Raw  Fur  Merchants 
190  West  25th  St., 
New  York  City 


Name _ 

Town _ 

State _ R.F.D. 


We  Tan,  You  Wear  any  tame  or  wild  animal  hide  or  skin. 

Cow,  horse,  deer,  mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  'coon,  fox  or  other  hides 
tanned,  mounted  or  made  into  fur  auto  robes,  rugs,  coats,  caps, 
vests,  gloves,  muffs,  scarfs,  stoles.  Blankets  made  from  your  own  wool. 

SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

Illustrated  by  living  models.  Tells  how  to  prepare  hides  for  shipment.  Gives  prices 
for  tanning,  making  garments  from  your  own  furs  and  complete  garments.  Deal  with 
us  and  save  money  on  tanning,  taxidermy  and  $10  to  $50  on  beautiful  fur  clothes. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  45  Crescent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


|  JUST  TREATMENT  1 

that’s  all  you  want.  It’s  not  the  lists  with  high  I 

I  prices  but  the  checks  that  count.  Our  checks  have 
satislied  thousands  in  the  last  14  years.  As  soon  ■ 

I  as  you’re  ready  to  ship  fix  up  a  sample  bundle  | 
for  us;  the  check  you’ll  get  in  return  will  make  you  a 
regular  Warenoff  shipper.  You  may  put  on  your  own  valua-  y 
tion;  if  we  can’t  pay  as  much  or  more  we  return  your  furs  | 

I  at  our  expense.  If  you  are  just  looking  for  highest 

quotations  and  wind-bag  promises  that  you  know  can’t  be  » 
kept,  then  we  are  not  the  kind  of  fur  house  you’re  looking  ■ 

I  for.  But  if  you  want  a  square  deal  and  get  paid  up  to  the  m 
last  cent  your  furs  are  worth,  then  write  today  for  our 
FREE  price  list,  weekly  market  reports,  shipping  tags  and  ■ 
Instructions.  Your  name  on  a  postal  card  will  do.  " 


Sol  Warenoff  &  Co.  jnc. 


Jl67  W.  25TH  STREET,  NEWJfCtRKjj 


A  Wise  Old  Trapper 

In  the  state  of  Ohio  there  lived  a  bunch  of 
boys  who  had  this  trapping  business  down  to 
a  science.  They  each  sent  for  separate  price 
lists  every  year  and  then  sent  all  their  furs 
to  the  house  giving  the  best  quotations.  After 
five  years  they  decided  they  weren’t  so  dread¬ 
fully  wise  because  they  didn’t  have  enough 
profits  to  make  their  efforts  worth  while. 
One  day  they  met  Tom  McMillan  driving  a  new  car 
to  town,  Tom  said  he  made  the  price  of  his  swell 
outfit  shipping  pelts.  He  told  how  he  got  wiBe  to 
those  funny  prices  and  found  it  was  better  to  deal 
with  ChaB.  Porter  because  he  always  knew  in  advance 
just  what  he  was  sure  of  getting.  He  said  that  Porter 
never  offered  $5  for  a  $3  pelt  but  he  always  paid  the  $3 
which  he  promised  and  sometimes  a  little  better.  Chas. 
Porter  now  has  five  wise  trappers  in  that  section 
instead  of  one. 

Don’t  Take  a  ITI  IPC 

Chance  With  Your  ■  U  ITw 

i Send  us  your  name  Your  furs  mean  Teal  dollars  to 
and  address.  Get  you.  Why  selltliemtosomefellow 
onr  Price  Bulle-  ‘who  offers  you  $1.25-when  you 
tins ,  Shipping  know  blame  well  37ou  are  lucky 
Tags  and  f  ull  par-  to  get  fifty  cents.  Ask  the  wise 
ticular8.  Doit  right  trapper  who  knows.  Once  a  Chas. 
now.  This  means  Portershipperandyou willalways 
real  dollars  to  you,  beone.  You  know  in  advance  that 
so  don't  put  it  off.  we  give  a  square  deal  and  every 
Write  today.  shipment  brings  sure  money. 

CHARLES  S.  PORTER,  INC. 

125  West  27th  Street  New  York 


STAYS  CAUG 

jplUBS  t^erTRAPS 

kill  or  hold  every  animal  It  catches. 
“Wring-ofls"  Impossible. 

At  dealers  or  sent  postpaid— 65e  each  or  $7.fl0 
a  dozen  in  U.  S.  Send  for  CATALOG  describ¬ 
ing  also  the  new  "GIBBS  DOPE  TRAP"  for 
larger  animals. 

W  A.  GIBBS  S  SOM.  Dept.  0-11.  CHESTER.  F* 

Branch  Factory  :  Toronto.  Canada 


Money  counts.  Better  prices — bet¬ 
ter  grading — reliable  quotations 
means  more  money.  We  need  your 

_  Furs — You  need  us.  Free  bait.  Price 

jists,  tags,  etc  O.  FERRIS  &  CO.,  Otpl.  11,  Chatham,  N  Y, 


Thebiggest  money-saving 
fence  catalogyou  ever  re¬ 
ceived.  Write  for  it  today. 
f  See  the  money  you  can 
Bave— compare  my  Low 
Factory,!  reight  prepaid 
pries  on  fence,  cates,  barb 

■ciro  atn  Hnn’t  hi) V  until 


FENCE 

GATES 

POSTS 

ROOFING 

PAINT 


-  hbh  you  get  this  Bargain  Fence  Book.  160  Btylea. 
- -  Samples  to  teat  and  book  FREE. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO.  Dept.4305  CleyolAB^O. 


Countrywide  Situation 

A  FAIR  SEASON  AFTER  ALL — THE  FEED 

QUESTION  -  DAIRYING  —  POTATOES  • — 

APPLES — A  GLIMPSE  OF  A  GREAT  APPLE 
REGION. 

The  season  has  turned  out  better  than 
it  promised  in  the  early  stages.  As  often 
before,  a  late  season  has  proved  more 
generally  satisfactory  than  an  early  one. 
Only  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  the  season 
early,  but  drought  came  with  it  and  the 
crops  were  about  the  poorest  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Most  of  the  important  crops  are 
good  elsewhere.  C-orn  was  frosted  in 
places,  but  not  so  generally  as  feared. 
Most  of  the  soft  corn  will  do  for  feed 
and  wfill  help  to  fatten  off  mid-western 
hogs  and  steers. 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDERS 

Will  there  be  enough  hard  corn  to  sup¬ 
ply  eastern  feeders  at  a  moderate  price? 
Eastern  dairymen  need  cheap  feed  this 
yaar.  Some  of  them  are  short  of  hay. 
Dairy  products,  especially  milk,  are  not 
high  enough  to  warrant  heavy  grain  bills. 
On  the  other  hand,  less  feed  would  be 
used  if  the  price  of  grain  is  high,  less  but¬ 
ter  would  be  made,  and  the  tremendous 
stock  in  storage  could  be  sold  without 
breaking  the  market.  Milk  shippers 
would  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  city  supply  of  fresh  milk. 
The  situation  tends  to  balance  itself  what¬ 
ever  happens,  and  the  hill  is  never  quite 
so  steep  as  it  looks  from  a  distance. 

MOKE  POTATOES 

With  another  ten  million  bushels  added 
to  the  potato  crop  by  the  October  esti¬ 
mate,  the  fact  is  brought  home  to  us  that 
we  have  another  great  potato  year.  With 
population  gaining  nearly  two  millions  a 
year  we  can  use  a  big  crop  much  more 
easily  than  five  years  ago,  but  we  can 
hardly  expect  high  prices.  Potatoes  are 
selling  by  the  carload  in  the  country  at 
from  40  to  60c  per  bu.,  and  in  the  city  at 
from  60  to  80c.  There  is  not  much  in 
that  price  for  anybody  except  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

APPLE  POSITION  STRONG 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  apple  situ¬ 
ation,  which  grows  steadily  better  from 
the  sellers’  point  of  view.  The  crop  is 
even  lighter  than  expected,  both  East  and 
West.  Export  trade  opens  active  and  as 
high  as  could  be  expected  from  the  small 
size  apples  that  comprise  most  of  the  re¬ 
cent  shipments.  If  Europe  likes  small 
sizes,  we  have  plenty  this  year  because  of 
drought  in  the  great  exporting  sections  of 
Eastern  Virginia  and  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Apples  for  export  bring  $3.50 
to  $4  per  bbl.  in  the  country.  A  great 
deal  of  ordinary  stuff  is  being  taken  off 
the  general  market  in  this  way,  and  the 
demand  is  likely  to  continue  active,  al¬ 
though  we  may  look  for  the  usual  spell 
of  dullness  and  oversupply  in  foreign 
markets  about  November.  A  shippers’ 
co-operative  agency  to  hold  exports  to 
just  about  the  right  quantity  every  week 
could  do  much  to  lessen  the  risks  of  the 
export  trade.  The  general  range  of  apple 
prices  at  shipping  points  the  country  over 
is  $3.50  to  $5  per  bbl,  and  for  boxed 
Western  apples  $1  to  $3,  with  best  Wash¬ 
ington  Winesap  $2.  Boxed  apples  of 
standard  grades  and  varieties  are  50c  to 
$1  higher  than  last  season,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  represents  that  much  profit  as  com¬ 
pared  with  selling  a  year  ago  at  about 
cost  of  production.  Eastern  bushel  bas¬ 
ket  apples  bring  about  $1.50.  Not  much 
of  the  very  best  stock  goes  into  baskets, 
but  some  does,  and  the  basket  pack  seems 
to  be  increasing  year  by  year. 

APPLE  MONTH  IN  VIRGINIA 
In  the  great  Valley  section  of  Virginia 
the  hafvest  work  was  rushing  during  the 
writer’s  visit  the  second  week  of  October. 
This  is  the  leading  center  of  the  York 
Imperial  variety,  with  some  Ben  Davis, 
Grimes,  Stayman  and  Winesap.  The  sec¬ 
tion  usually  produces  over  half  of  the  ex¬ 
port  crop  of  Virginia,  which  is  one  of  the 
three  or  four  leading  apple  States.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  early  crop  was  report¬ 
ed  already  sold.  The  yield  was  light. 
One  cold  storage  plant  at  Winchester 
holds  300,000  bbls.  and  was  full  last  sea¬ 
son,  but  will  be  only  one-third  full  this 
year  probably.  Another  close  by  holds 
150,000  bbls.  A  great  co-operative  pack¬ 
ing  and  shipping  house  is  handling  about 
one-third  of  last  season’s  quantity,  and 
most  people  thereabouts  estimate  the  crop 
of  the  whole  region  as  one-third  of  the  big 
crop  of  1923.  This  shortage,  the  result 
of  frost,  followed  by  drought,  is  a  large 
item  in  the  strength  of  the  general  market 
position  of  apples.  The  crop  of  the  great 
Southern  apple  region  is  mostly  poor,  and 
often  contains  much  small-sized  fruit. 
There  are  some  full  crops  in  orchards  in 
the  foothills  which  had  less  trouble  from 
Spring  frosts.  The  Southern  apples  this 
season  are  more  free  from  scab,  blotch 
and  other  seasonal  troubles  of  the  North¬ 
ern  orchardists,  but  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  rust  and  quite  a  number  of  side-stung 
apples,  the  result  of  a  late  infestation  of 
the  codling  moth,  despite  four  or  five 
sprayings  given  most  of  the  orchards. 
The  Valley  orchards  are  large,  some  up  to 
1,000  acres.  The  crop  is  mostly  put  up 
in  central  packing  houses  equipped  with 
power  machinery  for  unloading,  convey¬ 
ing,  sizing,  sorting,  etc.  Nearby  canning 
and  cider  factories  take  the  windfalls  and 
culls.  This  is  the  livest  apple  region  in 
the  South  in  some  ways  and  well  worth  a 
separate  description.  G.  B.  F, 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Brown’s  b»  h 


For  Men 
Who  Work 
or  Play 
Outdoors 
in  the  Cold 
There  is 
Nothing 
Equal  to 


Jacket 


for  wear,  warmth  and  comfort 

A/IADE  with  the  same  care  and  of  the  same 
•LVJ’  quality  of  material  which  has  given  it  its 
good  reputation  for  many  years.  It  is  as  warm 
as  an  overcoat,  comfortable  to  work  or  play  in, 
will  notrip,  ravel  or  tear  and  can  be  washed 
without  losing  its  shape  or  warmth.  Three  styles 
—coat  with  or  without  collar,  and  vest. 


Ask  your  dealer 

.  BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
^^^^^^^^Worcester^dassachusett^ 


Pipeless 
Furnace 

We  beat  them  all  on  many  points 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot. 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included. 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

907-915  Bkoad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets  consisting  of  a  4— 4^> 
or  6-ft.  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-in,  roll  rim 
enameled  fiat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  lor  Catalog  60 


WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


TRAPPERS 

IT’S  NOT  WHAT  A  MAN  SAYS 
BUT  WHAT  HE  DOES 
that  puts  the  dollars  in  the  shippers’ 
pockets.  That’s  the  main  reason  why 

JIM  ELLIS 

never  has  any  trouble  holding 
old  shippers.  No  Bluffing. 

No  Ridiculous  Promises. 

Simply  a  square  deal  to  shippers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Alaska 
since  1899.  Who  offers  more  and  keeps 
his  promise? 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS’  RAW  FURS 

34-36  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


iiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimmiimiimiiiiimimiiii 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Catering  for  Hired  Help 

If  I  had  the  problem  that  the  reader 
from  New  Jersey  has.  I  think  L  should 
aim  to  prepare  much  of  the  food  in  quan¬ 
tities.  For  instance  on  baking  day  I 
would  bake  a  large  batch  of  bread,  I 
should  make  a  loaf  of  rusk  (to  serve  in 
place  of  cake  at  tea)  or  should  plan  for 
pot-pies  that  day.  (I  have  the  best 
luck  when  placing  them  in  the  steamer 
over  the  potatoes).  Or  I  should  fry  some 
pieces,  first  pulled  thin,  fried  like  fried 
cakes  and  well  salted  while  hot.  These 
are  good  fillers  and  must  be  served  with 
coffee  to  be  tasty.  In  cooking  beans  I 
would  reserve  some  for  soup,  bake  some, 
and  the  left-over  use  in  a  bean  loaf. 
Boiled  rice  one  day  and  rice  pudding  the 
next. 

The  left-over  roast  is  fine  ground  and 
made  in  a  gravy  next  day. 

Split  peas_  and  dumplings  are  great. 
Codfish  creamed,  some  add  egg,  and  save 
out  codfish  for  cakes  for  next  morning. 
Left-over  boiled  potatoes,  chop  and  add 
onion  or  parsley  for  supper.  Baked  po¬ 
tatoes  at  noon,  cream  the  left  overs  for 
supper  ;  mashed  potatoes  for  dinner,  make 
the  remainder  into  cakes. 

Liver  sausage  is  fine  and  inexpensive, 
grind  liver  and  add  a  generous  chunk  of 
salt  pork  ground  ;  use  plenty  of  salt  and 
pepper,  sage  and  garlic  if  liked,  fry  in 
cakes  or  as  hash.  The  left-over  makes 
the  basis  of  a  rich  gravy  next  day. 

Salmon  pie,  fried  or  escallop,  the  latter 
uses  %  can  salmon,  y2  lb.  oyster  crack¬ 
ers  and  water  to  soften  crackers,  add 
butter,  salt  and  pepper ;  cook  until  well 
heated  in  spider,  tastes  and  looks  better 
than  it  sounds.  Vegetable  soup,  the  kind 
where  you  use  ground  carrots,  potatoes 
and  onions,  a  turnip  or  two  if  liked. 
Watch  carefully  so  it  does  not  burn,  sea¬ 
son  and  the  last  thing  add  a  cup  or  more 
of  sweet  cream.  A  bit  of  flour  and  melted 
butter  blended  is  also  good.  Boiled  din¬ 
ner  one  day,  the  “stock”  left  furnishes 
the  foundation  for  next  day’s  soup. 

Meat  goes  further  when  made  in  pies ; 
most  men  like  them,  too.  Try  some  baked 
between  two  pie  crusts  (pastry  dough). 
This  is  hearty  and  good  cold  in  the 
lunch  pail.  Onions  are  good  escalloped, 
hearty  fried,  delicious  baked  and  make 
an  excellent  pie,  preparing  as  for  creamed 
onions,  mashed,  seasoned,  the  same  with 
flour  added  for  thickening.  Bake  with 
one  crust  and  serve  as  a  vegetable.  This 
is  a  new  dish  and  greatly  liked.  Vege¬ 
table  pies,  preferably  potato  and  onion 
with  biscuit  crusts,  are  good.  Mix  up 
several  quarts  of  the  flour,  salt,  baking 
powder  and  shortening  for  biscuit  dough  ; 
a  great  help  when  in  a  hurry.  We  al¬ 
ways  mix  our  pie  crust  ahead,  too,  add¬ 
ing  water  when  “pie  day”  comes,  though 
a  ball  of  the  moistened  dough  will  keep 
a  day  or  two  in  the  flour  bin.  [Good  rich 
pastry  is  all  the  better  for  keeping  in  the 
icebox. — Eds.] 

When  cooking  cabbage  shred  the  finest 
for  salad,  cream  the  coarser  and  boil  the 
coarsest  parts.  Cabbage  left  over  either 
creamed  or  boiled  is  fine  chopped  up,  milk 
and  an  egg  added  and  baked,  plenty  of 
salt,  pepper  and  butter  helps  this  out  as 
many  other  dishes. 

Appies  are  good  fried  and  served  with 
the  vegetables,  are  good  in  pudding  and 
pie,  some  like  them  and  onions  sliced  to¬ 
gether  and  baked.  Here  again  plenty  of 
salt,  pepper  and  butter  make  the  dish. 
Carrots,  mashed,  creamed,  sliced  and 
fried  are  all  good.  Beets  are  nice  sliced, 
with  sliced  onions  cooked  together,  salt, 
pepper  and  more  butter  again,  thickened 
with  flour  and  vinegar  added  to  the 
taste.  Dried,  salted  or  canned  corn  makes 
flue  creamed  soups,  escallops  and  corn 
cakes,  these  latter  with  plenty  of  eggs 
added.  Squash  is  good  stuffed,  baked, 
steamed  or  in  pie. 

I  haven’t  said  much  for  meat,  yet  meat 
is  the  very  easiest  to  prepare  and  fills 
the  inner  man  quickest.  Many  cuts  are 
expensive,  and  it  isn’t  best  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  especially,  to  eat  too  much  meat. 
Meat  soups  are  not  satisfactory  unless 
plenty  of  vegetables,  noodles  or  other 
thickening  are  added.  Salt  pork  freshen¬ 
ed  in  milk  is  nice  baked  as  a  roast  in 
the  milk,  potatoes  quartered  and  added 
to  the  milk  in  time  to  bake  are  nice. 
Salt  pork  freshened  in  sweet  milk,  in 
slices,  and  fried  is  also  much  nicer  than 
the  usual  way. 

Several  of  these  dishes  mentioned  will 
do  nicely  for  the  children,  and  are  plenty 
hearty  enough  for  men.  Brown  breads 
are  especially  good,  too.  The  junkets, 
jellies,  etc.,  are  not  so  well  appreciated 
by  hearty  eaters,  but  will  help  out  oc¬ 
casionally. 

Steamed  puddings  are  always  welcome, 
chowders  should  not  be  overlooked  either. 
Through  early  Autumn  fried  squash  and 
cucumbers,  fried  tomatoes,  also  fried  egg¬ 
plant,  are  good  substitutes  for  meats  but 
not  desirable  for  small  children.  The  one- 
dish  meal  is  much  the  easiest  to  prepare, 
but  salads  and  greens  are  quite  necessary 
from  a  health  standpoint.  Tomatoes  are 
a  very  necessary  food  and  can  be  served 
in  creamed  soups,  creamed  in  vegetable 
soup,  escalloped  and  stewed.  Dried  fruits 
are  always  in  season  and  save  putting  up 
“an  extra  hundred”  during  Summer. 
These  include  raisins  and  currants'  as 
well  as  the  Visual  peaches,  prunes  and 
apricots.  Homemade  pickles,  preserves, 
pie,  cake  and  bread,  even  cookies  and 
doughnuts,  are  by  far  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  both  stomachs  and  pocketbooks. 

For  beverages  sometimes  substitute 
cocoa  and  milk  for  the  usual  tea  and 
coffee.  PATSY’S  WIFE. 


You,  too,  can  have  a 
vacuum  cleaner 


Farmers’  wives,  all  over  America,  are 
welcoming  the  Vacuette  with  open  arms. 

For  this  remarkable  vacuum  cleaner  runs 
without  electricity.  Yet  it  is  wonderfully 
thorough  in  its  work — and  so  light  and 
easily  handled. 

You  never  saw  anything  quite  so  con¬ 
venient.  Over  half  a  million  women  in 
the  cities  and  on  the  farms  are  finding 
the  Vacuette  a  wonderful  time  and 
work  saver — an  improvement  over  any 
vacuum  cleaner  yet  developed. 

As  it  glides  over  your  floors,  it  develops 


a  tremendous  suction  that  cleans  deep 
into  the  nap  of  rugs  and  carpets.  It  also 
gathers  up  surface  dirt — the  thread,  lint 
and  litter  that’s  often  so  difficult  to  collect. 

And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Vacuette 
is  so  well  built  that  we  guarantee  it  for 
5  years,  it  is  remarkably  inexpensive. 
Time  payments,  too,  if  you  want  them. 

Learn  all  about  this  remarkable  cleaner. 
Send  for  the  attractive  illustrated  book 
shown  at  the  right.  It  is  FREE!  A  post¬ 
card  or  letter  will  bring  it  to  you,  by 
return  mail.  Write  today. 


¥•  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  and  Modern  Priscilla 

THE  SCOTT  &  FETZER  COMPANY 
1916  West  1 14‘b  Street  ...  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Vacuettes,  Limited,  Miller  Building,  48  York  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


non  electric 
VACUUM  CLEANER 


Tells  you  how  to  make  your 
floor  coverings  look  better  and 
last  longer — how  to  remove  all 
kinds  ol  stains— how  to  keep  out 
moths  —  how  to  simplify  your 
housework— and  all  about  the 
Vacuette.  Write  for  it  today 
and  we’ll  send  it  by  return 
mail  free.  Do  it  now. 


SHOES  At  A  BARGAIN 

SEND  EOR  FREE  CATALOG  of  men’s 

women’s,  children’s  shoe  bargains. 

FASHIONABLE  OXFORD 
ALL  LEATHER: 

HANDSOME  mahogany,  calf-finished 
.  oxford  with  extra  wearing  quality 

leather  soles,  special  at$  1.59. 

Solid,  live  rubber 
heels.  WOMEN’S 
SIZE:  2  1-2  to  7. 

Wide  Widths. 
Order  No.01274 


WE  PAY 
POSTAGE 

it  money  or 
check  accompan¬ 
ies  order;  or  you 

can  PAY  POSTMAN5 

on  delivery  plus  pos¬ 
tage.  Simply  mention 
No.  01274,size  andwid- 
th,  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you 
now  wear.  _ 

Money  Back  Promptly  If  Not  Satisfied. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO..  Inc.  Dept.  7H31 
102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  Md. 


Free  Catalog  !n  colors  explains 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  Qt 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St„Qiiiacyl 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

Genuine  Colts  5  shot  cal  38  revoirer  $18.45 
5  shot  sporting  rifle,  cal.  30  /08  10.45 

Canra*  knapsacks  .75 

IS  Acres  Army  Goods.  Now  Caialoo 
1 825, 80th  Anniversary  issue,  372  pgs. 
fully  illustrated,  contains  pictures  and 
historical  information  of  all  American 
military  guns  and  pistols  (incl.  ColtsJ, 
since  1775,  with  all  World  War  rifles. 
Mailed  50  cents.  Established  1865. 
Francis  Banoermsn  Som.  501  Broadway.  N.Y.  City 


GALVANIZED  ROOFING 


For  Immediate  acceptance.  We  can  furnish 
you  No.  1  First  Grade  Galvanized  Roofing. 
Compare  our  Prices— Quick  Shipment 


2'/.”  Corrugated 
1 H”  Corrugated 

2  V  Crimp  &  1  Stix 

3  V  Crimp  &  1  Stix 
Self  Capping  Rolls 


29  gauge  28  gauge  26  gauge 
per squarr  per square  per  square 

•4.60  84.75  88.28 

4.08  4.80  8.30 

4.80  6.00  8.48 

4.80  8. 10  8.80 

4.80  6.10  8.80 


Ridge  Roll  8c  per  foot.  Nails  10c  pound,  Lead- 
washers  20c  pound.  Freight  prepaid. 

Quality  Guaranteed 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  No.  342  j  Moundsville,  YV.  Va. 


Mixer 

It  pays  to  put  down  concrete 
floocs,sidewallcs,foundauon»,etc., 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  Turns  out  a 
whcelbaxrowful  a  minute.  Try 
a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer  on  jo  days' 
trial.  Price  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO., 

lOlGClevriand  Ave..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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Start  the  Season  with 


Clean 


Trees 


SUNOCO 


SELF-EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 


‘V?rOU  realize  the  value  of  clean,  healthy  trees.  They 
mean  a  larger  crop  of  clean,  perfect  fruit ;  bigger 
prices ;  more  profits. 


Sunoco  is  safe  for  trees  because  it  forms  a  perfect  emulsion 
with  any  ordinary  water.  It  kills  more  pests  than  lime 
sulphur. 


Sunoco  Self-Emulsifying  Spray  Oil  makes  a  safe  and  per¬ 
manent  emulsion  by  merely  adding  to  water  and  stirring ; 
no  trouble,  no  boiling,  no  excessive  agitation  needed. 

As  a  late  dormant  spray,  it  kills  scale  insects,  aphis,  eggs 
of  red  spiders,  mites  and  leaf-rollers,  and  several  other 
pests  which  overwinter  on  trees  and  shrubs. 

Use  SUNOCO  as  a  spreader  and  sticker  for  Bordeaux, 
arsenate  of  lead,  nicotine  or  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur;  to 
increase  their  value. 

Peach  Leaf-Curl  is  easily  controlled  by  a  late  autumn 
spray  using  one  gallon  of  Sunoco  Spray  Oil  and  six  pounds 
of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  (not  lime-sulphur)  to  each 
100  gallons  of  water.  Attractive  proposition  for  dealers. 

Write  for  booklet  and  information  to 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

Philadelphia 

New  York  Office  Buffalo  Office  Syracuse  Office 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue  2246  Niagara  Street  Sunset  Ave.  &  Turtle  St. 


% 


WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 


SUGAR  TOOLS  ™EVERST 

SUGAR,  MAKERS’  GUIDE— information  on 
sugarmaking  FREE  for  the  asking. 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Dept.  A  Burlington,  Vermont 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


AUTO  ROBES 

fringed  at  both  ends,  70x84  inside  fringe, 
$10.00  each.  Also  yarns,  bed  blankets, 
sweaters,  shirts,  pants,  sport  and  lumber¬ 
men’s  stockings,  heavy  mackinaw  shirts 
with  double  back  and  front  for  hunters, 
fishermen  and  lumbermen,  wool  and 
worsted  suitings  by  yard  or  tailor-made. 
All  goods  virgin  wool,  from  producer  to 
you.  Samples  and  catalogue.  Dept.  A. 

MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Augusta,  Maine 


msm  KITSELMAH  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry.  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry.  Lawn  Fence. 

C  KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.230IWUNCIE,  IND. 


AMERICAN  —  ROYAL 
ANTHONY  —  U.  S. 
AND  NATIONAL 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


Dallas 


ARROW 


iR.  R.  RAIL  SECTION 
T-STEEL 


Arrow  Tee-Steel  Posts  and 
Zinc  Insulated  Fence  give 
you  the  longest  lasting  and 
lowest  cost  fence  in  years 
of  service  that  you  can 
build. 

Every  wire  uniformly  insu¬ 
lated  against  rust  by  40  to 
100  per  cent  more  zinc, 

—  and  every  post  firmly 
rooted  into  the  ground  with 
a  big  arrow  shaped  anchor 
plate.  Railroad  rail  design 
— strong — sturdy.  Easy  to 
drive.  Easy  to  attach  every 
line  wire. 

Sold  by  good 
dealers  everywhere. 


POSTS 

Drive  Like  an  Arrow 
Ancfcor  Like  a  Rock 


Chicago 


New  York 


Denver 


Things  To  Think  About 


Radio  in  the  Country 

With  the  invention  of  the  telephone, 
automobile  and  radio  people  living  in  the 
country  have  gained  most  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  city  life,  while  enjoying  the 
freedom,  natural  scenery  and  fresh  air 
of  the  country.  The  telephone  and  auto¬ 
mobile  have  been  in  use  so  many  years 
that  they  have  become  indispensable  to 
the  large  majority  of  country  people  who 
make  up  the  solid  foundation  of  rural  life 
in  America,  while  the  radio  is  of  more 
recent  introduction ;  but  its  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  and  development  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  warrants  the  prediction 
that  it  is  destined  to  become  just  as  great 
a  factor  in  our  economic  and  social 
progress  as  either  of  the  others 

A  few  years  ago  the  practical  use  of 
radio,  or  wireless  telegraphy,  as  it  was 
called  at  that  stage,  was  looked  upon  as 
a  sort  of  dream  which  might  come  true 
in  the  far  distant  future.  Very  few  people 
could  comprehend  the  importance  of  the 
invention,  and  what  it  would  mean,  espe¬ 
cially  to  people  who  live  in  the  country. 
The  radio  is  no  doubt  the  phonograph’s 
most  formidable  rival.  Although  we 
have  a  phonograph  costing  .$200,  and  a 
radio  outfit  costing  $70,  the  phonograph 
is  used  only  about  twice  a  year,  while 
the  radio  is  in  use  practically  every  day. 
The  radio  programs  from  a  large  number 
of  broadcasting  stations  are  published 
every  day  in  our  city  daily  papers,  and 
there  is  usually  something  interesting 
and  worth  while  listening  to.  With  a 
good  radio  outfit  we  can  hear  delightful 
music  from  Philadelphia  or  Boston,  a 
drama  from  Schenectady  or  jazz  from 
Chicago,  whichever  suits  our  fancy  best. 
We  can  also  listen  to  the  market  reports, 
keeping  us  in  touch  with  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  Wall  Street  and  the  com¬ 
modity  markets  of  the  world.  Instruc¬ 
tive  talks  are  given  on  up-to-date  sub¬ 
jects,  and  all  the  latest  bits  of  news 
comes  to  us  almost  as  soon  as  the  events 
take  place,  such  as  prizefights  and  base¬ 
ball  reports  for  people  who  enjoy  these 
sports.  And  then,  if  you  have  time  to 
spare  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  occasionally  presents  itself  to 
listen  to  a  rare  treat  like  the  noise  made 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
which  played  a  warm  weather  engage¬ 
ment  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  It 
sounded,  for  the  most  part,  about  like 
this :  “A-l-a-b-a-m-a  24  v-o-t-e-s  f-o-r 
U-n-d-e-r-w-o-o-d,”  except  when  every¬ 
body  was  trying  to  get  onto  the  “band 
wagon”  at  once,  which  sounded  like 
school  was  let  out  for  noon.  Oh  yes,  and 
there  was  some  delightful  music  which 
we  enjoyed  very  much.  No  doubt  cam¬ 
paign  speeches  will  be  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  attractions  for  radio  fans  now  until 
after  election,  so  no  one  can  have  any 
excuse  for  not  knowing  how  to  vote  if, 
after  election,  all  the  good  promises  of 
the  successful  candidates  are  not  prompt¬ 
ly  fulfilled. 

The  tendency  now  is  to  commercialize 
radio  more  and  more  as  it  becomes  de¬ 
veloped  and  adapted  to  general  use.  How 
far  this  will  extend  is  hard  to  prophesy. 
The  problem  of  distance  seems  to  have 
been  very  satisfactorily  solved,  as  a 
broadcasting  station  in  New  York  State 
has  been  heard  in  New  Zealand,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  over  9,000  miles.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe,  however,  that  radio  will 
ever  take  the  place  of  the  telephone,  tele¬ 
graph  or  the  U.  S.  mail,  as  a  large  part 
of  the  communications  sent  by  these 
methods  are  confidential  and,  like  love 
letters  for  example,  are  not  supposed  to 
be  broadcast,  yet  we  do  not  know  what 
improvements  will  be  made  in  the  future. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  tell  you 
which  radio  outfit  to  buy  nor  how  to 
build  your  own,  because  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  know,  however,  that  there  are  some 
good  outfits  on  the  market  at  the  present 
time,  which  can  be  purchased  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  For  a  busy  man  or 
woman  one  of  these  outfits  which  em¬ 
bodies  the  latest  improvements,  and 
which  is  not  too  complex  in  its  mechan¬ 
ism,  should  give  good  satisfaction.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  lots  of  time  and  is  mechan¬ 
ically  inclined  can  enjoy  himself  many 
hours  studying  how  and  building  an  out¬ 


fit  at  home.  The  different  parts  are, 
like  parts  for  a  “flivver,”  for  sale  in  most 
every  five  and  ten  cent  store.  A  few 
days  ago  I  saw  a  one-tube  receiving  set 
built  at  home  from  parts  costing  less 
than  $10  for  everything,  and  it  worked 
very  satisfactorily. 

There  is  one  disadvantage  with  a  radio, 
however,  and  only  one  which  I  have 
found  from  my  two  years’  experience 
with  it,  and  that  is  it  takes  considerable 
time,  but  I  consider  the  time  well  spent 
in  an  entertaining  and  educational  man¬ 
ner.  Radio  will  help  keep-  the  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farm,  and  is  far  better  than 
hanging  around  the  corner  grocery  and 
talking  about  your  neighbors. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 

Forming  a  Farm 
Partnership 

On  page  1216  you  print  an  inquiry 
from  a  farmer  who  wishes  to  take  his 
son  as  a  partner  on  the  farm.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  son  should  pay  interest  on 
only  one-half  of  the  investment  as  shown 
by  the  inventory,  instead  of  the  whole  as 
suggested.  The  case  is  practically  the 
same  as  it  would  be  if  they  should  divide 
the  farm,  tools,  etc.,  the  father  working 
one-half  and  the  son  the  other  half,  each 
to  have  what  he  could  make  on  his  own 
half.  The  son  should  pay  interest  on  the 
half  he  works,  but  not  on  the  half  his 
father  works.  But  they  will  get  better 
results  if  the  farm  is  not  divided,  work¬ 
ing  together  and  dividing  the  profits. 

Look  at  it  from  another  standpoint : 
To  share  the  profits  equally,  each  should 
own  half  the  farm  and  equipment.  But 
the  son  has  not  the  money  to  buy  half 
the  farm  and  equipment.  Then  let  him 
borrow  it  from  his  father  and  pay  inter¬ 
est  on  it — the  half  which  he  borrows,  of 
course,  not  on  his  father’s  part  of  the 
investment.  The  boy  should  not  receive 
wages,  as  his  labor  is  offset  by  that  of 
his  father. 

In  brief :  Each  makes  half  of  the  in¬ 
vestment,  the  father  directly,  and  the  son 
by  paying  interest  on  the  other  half. 
Each  puts  in  his  labor.  Each  pays  half 
the  expenses  by  deducting  same  before 
profits  are  divided.  Each  receives  half  of 
the  profits  after  such  deduction  has  been 
made.  c.  A.  P. 


That  Automobile  Law 

I  will  only  state  facts  where  the  new 
motor  law  hits  me.  I  have  a  boy  17 
years  nine  months  old,  every  bit  as  good 
a  driver  as  I  am,  and  a  whole  lot  better 
than  men  I  meet  every  day  who  have 
been  given  a  license  to  drive.  He  can 
drive  any  car  or  truck  also  tractor  and 
is  a  good  one.  Is  it  right  to  take  his 
services  away  from  me  when  I  need  him 
so  badly,  or  stop  him  from  driving  to 
high  school  when  he  really  wants  an  edu¬ 
cation,  and  when  we  farmers  are  trying 
to  make  an  honest  dollar?  No  wonder  we 
have  with  us  the  K.  K.  Iv.  I  don’t  know 
anything  about  them,  or  whether  they 
will  do  any  good,  but  I  do  know  the  farm¬ 
ers.  are  desperate  and  turning  to  most 
anything  that  might  give  them  relief  from 
the  way  things  are  being  done.  I  don’t 
think  we  will  ever  have  clean  politics  un¬ 
less  the  real  men  and  women  of  the  coun¬ 
try  wake  up  to  their  duty.  I  am  glad 
your  paper  is  doing  all  it  can  along  this 
line.  h.  F.  w„ 

R.  N.-Y. — The  age  limit  of  18  in  the 
motor  law  is  wrong.  There  are  many 
good-sized  young  people  under  18  who 
are  quite  competent  to  drive  a  car.  As 
they  are  situated  such  driving  is  a  neces¬ 
sity.  In  many  cases  they  cannot  get  to 
high  school  unless  they  go  in  a  car. 
There  ought  to  be  road  tests  and  exemp¬ 
tions  in  certain  cases.  There  will  be  a 
storm  over  this  in  the  next  Lewislature. 
It  is  claimed  at  Albany  that  the  law  is 
mandatory,  and  that  it  must  stand  until 
the  Legislature  changes  it.  We  must  all 
get  together  and  make  them  change  it. 


A  Poison  Ivy  “Cure” 

Every  year  during  the  poison  season 
we  have  suggestions  for  a  remedy  or 
“cure”  for  poison  ivy.  Now  comes  this 
one — printed  in  the  Fisheries  Service 
Bulletin,  a  government  publication: 

To  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water 
or  glycerine  and  water,  add  sufficient 
ferric  chloride  to  make  a  5  per  cent  so¬ 
lution.  Ferrous  sulphate  may  be  used, 
but  the  ferric  chloride  is  preferred. 

If  one  bathes  with  this  solution  be¬ 
fore  going  into  the  woods,  such  plants 
as  those  cited  above  may  be  touched  or 
handled  without  fear  of  poisoning.  If 
the  poisoning  has  already  occurred,  the 
parts  should  be  bathed  with  this  solution 
and  dried  thoroughly  with  a  fan.  Quicker 
results  may  be  obtained  by  coating  the 
poisoned  parts  with  paraffin,  on  which 
should  be  laid  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  and 
a  coat  of  paraffin  put  on  top  of  the  cot¬ 
ton.  This  excludes  the  air,  prevents 
scratching,  and  allows  the  new  skin  to 
be  more  quickly  restored. 
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All  Sizes 
2  to  2$  H-P. 

Equipped  With 
W1CO  Magneto 


Easy!  Now  Only  $5-  Down  Puts  a  Witte  to  Work 


GET  away  from  high-priced  hired  help — get  away  from  the 
hard,  back-breaking  chores  with  the  rugged,  dependable 
WITTE  Throttling-Governor  Engine.  "  There’s  an  extra  profit  of  $500 
to  $1,000  every  year  you  have  this  engine  on  your  place  doing  the  hard 
jobs.  WITTE  ENGINES  deliver  50%  surplus  power  with  a  big  saving 
in  fuel.  So  simple  that  a  boy  can  operate  it.  Trouble- 
proof,  too  —  the  WITTE  works  every  day  in  any  kind 
of  weather.  Easily  moved  from  job  to  job,  it  answers 
every  power  need  on  your  place. 

Fully  The  WITTE  has  many  exclusive 

IT  si  ui  nnoH  features  not  found  on  any  other  en- 

gine,  such  as  the  celebrated  WICO 
Magneto,  the  best  system  of  high  tension  ignition 
known.  Far  superior  to  the  old-style  battery  engine  — 
dependable  and  economical.  A  new  device  makes  starting  easy  in  the 
coldest  weather  —  just  a  turn  and  away  it  goes.  The  perfected  motor- 
style  carburetor  dhd  WITTE  Hot  Spot  get  the  last  bit  of  power  out 
of  every  charge  of  fuel.  Any  speed  you  want  by  merely  turning  a 
thumbscrew  on  the  Witte  Speed  Regulator.  The  WITTE  ENGINE 
is  scientifically  designed  and  ruggedly  built  to  last  a  life-time. 


The  Famous  Thirty  Year 
WITTE  Crankshaft 
Guarantee 

WITTE  Crankshafts  are  Guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  against  breaking,  bending,  warping 
crystalization  and  wear  for  thirty  (30)  years, 
regardless  of  nature  of  work  done,  climate  or 
any  other  conditions,  rj 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1  know  of  no  other  engine  crankshaft  with 
such  a  guarantee.  WITTE  Crankshafts  are 
drop  forged  and  heat  treated  in  oil.  They  are 
ground  to  a  glass  finish  on  precision  lathes  to 
an  accuracy  of  one-thousanth  of  an  inch. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  WITTE  Throttling-Gov¬ 
ernor  Engines  are  known  all  over  the  world  for 
their  continuous  superior  performance? 


Uses  Kerosene  Gaso-  The  WITTE  uses  any  fuel  — .kerosene, 
line,  Distilate  or  Gas  gasoline,  distillate  or  gas.  Costsl  less  than 

(No  Special  Attachments  Needed)  2  cents  an  hour  to  run  on  a  full  load.  No  need  to 
bother  about  fuel  prices — always  use  the  cheapest  and  get  the  best  results — 50  %  surplus  power. 

Sold  Direct  From  Factory  to  You  —  Save 
20  to  40  Per  Cent  tLSSo7. 

emor  ENGINES  come  from  my  factory  direct  to  you  at  the  lowest 
price.  You  can  save  as  much  as  40%  by  buying  direct. 


Easy  Terms 


I  make  it  very  easy  for  anyone  to  own  a 
WITTE — if  you  want  easy  terms  you  can 
have  them.  Take  a  year  to  pay  if  you  want  to — just  suit  yourself  on  time. 

90  Dciys  Guaranteed  witte  Throttimg-Govemor  en- 

TEST  on  Anv  Size  9INES  come  in  all  styles  and  sizes  from 

J  2  to 

25  H-P.  So  confident  am  I  that  this 

engine  will  make  you  money  and  is 
the  best  and  cheapest  power  you  can 
buy,  that  I  will  gladly  let  you  try  a 
WITTE  for90  days  at  my  risk.  And 
if  for  any  reason  it’9  not  right,  I 
simply  say  “I’LL  MAKE  IT  RIGHT 
AND  IT  WON’T  COST  YOU  A 
CENT.” 


Write  Today  for  My  New  Engine  Book-FREE 

Write  for  It  Today!  I  want  to  send  you  my  new  engine  A  JL  „ 1 11  §"£>1 

book  —  the  most  interesting  book  about  farm  power  that  you  have  <**<C/*>CJ£CcCw£  Jr 
ever  read.  Fully  illustrated.  Tells  all  about  this  remarkable  engine  m  r  fK  f  I  •  _  • 

and  how  easily  you  can  get  it  to  do  the  hard  jobs,  on  your  place.  f  )Hll  (THT1  CHI 

Shows  details  of  equipment,  many  exclusive  features  and  hundreds  of  O  engine' works; 

vital  points  about  the  application  of  power  to  your  farm.  I’ll  also  send  you  letters  from  my  customers  all  lKan^i9,tcHByUlMon0, 

over  the  world— over  150,000  of  them— people  who  are  actually  using  WITTES  on  hard  jobs  and  who  isw  Empire  Banding, 

know  how  it  can  work.  A  J ....  msburgh.  pa. 

Mb Without  obligating  me  in  any  way. 

Write  me  today,  a  postal  will  do  or  clip  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in.  You  are  under  «£4>is 

absolutely  no  obligation  by  writing  me,  and  my  big  book  is  sent  at  once,  all  postage  paid.  a> 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  President,  .&L*Name 

WITTF  FNflNF  WfiPITQ  1899  WMeBldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

ml  1L  LillUlllLi  fYUlUVJ  1899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(24- Hour  Shipments  from  Either  Kansas  City  or  Pittsburgh.)  City 


able  offer. 


Address 
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‘Jbt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  1,  1924 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


“THE  CATALYZER” 

Part  II 

George  Ilarria  wrote  on  his  deathbed 
just  to  say  that  he  was  sending  his  little 
girl  to  Helen.  There  was  nowhere  else 
for  her  to  go,  and  this  man,  who  all  his 
life  had  been  like  a  thorn  working  in  to¬ 
ward  the  heart  of  his  sister,  now,  in  dy¬ 
ing,  had  put  this  additional  burden  upon 
Jier. 

Helen  read  the  letter  and  handed  it  to 
Billy. 

•  “Give  it  to  John  !”  was  all  she  said. 

Some  of  you  younger  people  of  this 
modern  age  may  think  it  strange  that  the 
hired  man  was  made  such  a  confidant,  but 
years  ago  the  hired  man  was  not  a  ser¬ 
vant.  He  was  a  potential  landowner  and 
freeholder,  practically  serving  his  time 
at  labor  until  his  chance  came.  He  was 
usually  of  much  the  same  breeding  as  the 
farmer’s  family,  and  he  belonged  with 
them.  The  period  of  servants  and  class 
distinctions  between  farmer  and  hired 
man  came  later,  and  it  was  a  sad  day  for 
American  farming  when  it  came. 

*  *  *  *  * 

John  read  the  letter  and  burst  out  in 
anger : 

"I’ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  George 
Harris’s  brat.  He  won’t  dare  to  send  the 
child  here.  The  one  man  in  this  world  I 
have  always  despised.” 

He  worked  with  furious  energy  through 
the  afternoon,  stabbing  his  potato  fork 
into  the  ground  as  though  he  was  pushing 
a  bayonet  into  some  enemy.  Late  in  the 
afternoon,  as  dusk  was  gathering,  a  wag¬ 
on  drove  into  the  yard.  As  John  and 
Billy  came  down  the  lane  they  saw  an 
old  white-haired  man  alight  and  lift  a 
little  girl  to  the  ground.  The  old  man 
hesitated  a  moment  and  then  went  to  the 
back  door. 

“There  she  is,”  said  John.  “You 
wait !” 

He  threw  down  his  potato  fork  and 
strode  off  to  the  house.  It  was  true.  The 
letter  had  been  delayed  in  some  way, 
and  the  old  minister  who  had  agreed  to 
bring  the  little  girl  to  her  new  home  had 
lost  no  time. 

Helen  looked  from  the  window  and  saw 
her  angry  husband,  and  a  sudden  pity  for 
the  little  one  filled  her  heart.  She  did  not 
want  this  child  to  hear  her  father  abused, 
so  she  sent  Ruth  out  to  the  barn,  and 
then  turned  to  face  her  husband. 

Little  Ruth  found  Billy  just  starting 
his  chores.  She  came  right  to  the  heart 
of  her  little  grief,  ignoring  the  friendly 
dog  and  the  observant  cat. 

“Say,  mister,  did  your  father  ever 
die?” 

That  touched  Billy  in  the  heart,  for  his 
father  died  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 
Perhaps  if  one  could  have  his  choice  it 
would  be  better  to  lose  father  before  the 
years  have  made  us  wise,  so  that  we  know 
we  cannot  justly  weave  any  great  romance 
about  him  as  a  superman.  Billy  sat  on 
the  grain  bin  and  took  the  little  thing  on 
his  knee. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  slowly,  “my  father  is 
dead.” 

“Did  you  cry?” 

“Yes,  I  guess  I  did  cry  !” 

“Did  it  do  you  good  to  cry?” 

“Indeed  it  did.  It  is  a  great  relief 
when  trouble  comes.” 

“I’ll  bet  you  found  somebody  who  loved 
you  before  you  cried  !” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

“Why,  I  haven’t  cried  yet.  I  have 
just  kept  it  in.  It  is  hard,  but  I  won’t 
cry  till  I  find  someone  that  will  love  me 
just  like  my  mother  would  if  she  was 
here.  I  won’t  cry  till  then.” 

The  little  face  twitched  with  pain  and 
the  little  eyes  were  wet,  but  the  brave  lit¬ 
tle  mouth  was  firmly  set.  She  would  not 
cry  until  love  came  to  her,  and  then  she 
would  give  way.  There  was  a  call  from 
the  house. 

“Ruth !  Ruth  !”  and  Billy  led  her 
away. 

***** 

John  Hall  started  angrily  into  his 
house.  The  white-haired  old  minister  rose 
to  greet  him. 

“I’ve  brought  little  Ruth.”  he  said. 

“1  won’t  have  George  Harris’s  brat  in 
■my  house.” 

The  old  man  put  his  hand  to  his  ear 
with  that  puzzled  expression  which  the 
deaf  assume  when  the  spoken  word  is  not 
clear. 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  it.  Yon 
want  her  in  your  house.  You  will  find 
her  a  great  blessing.  I  rejoice  to  find 
that  you  feel  as  you  do.” 

There  is  one  thing  about  talking  to  the 
deaf  which  I  have  often  noticed.  Most 
people  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such 
conversation  feel  some  little  awe  or  re¬ 
straint.  Had  it  been  some  ordinary  mes¬ 
senger,  John  would  have  cursed  him  and 
the  little  child,  too,  and  quickly  made  him 
understand.  But  he  could  not  roar  his 
threats  and  real  feelings  into  .the  dull 
ears  of  this  kindly  old  man.  In  all  my 
experience  I  never  knew  but  one  man  who 
was  willing  to  write  out  his  profane 
cursing  in  order  that  the  deaf  might  get 
it  as  he  meant  it.  Somehow  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  say  just  what  he  had  in 
mind.  He  fumbled  and  mumbled  off  into 
a  discussion  of  politics  and  the  weather, 
and  when  the  old  man  sat  beside  the  lamp 


rocking  with  little  Ruth  in  his  arms,  in 
spite  of  all  the  hatred  in  the  heart  of  John 
Hall,  he  was  glad  the  old  man  had  not 
rightly  heard  him.  The  minister  had  to 
ride  back  to  town  to  get  his  train,  but  he 
stayed  to  supper,  and  prattled  on  about 
the  joy  it  gave  him  to  find  such  willing¬ 
ness  to  take  the  little  girl.  Before  he 
went  he  made  a  prayer  in  which  he 
thanked  God  for  “the  beautiful  spirit  of 
this  Christian  home — this  man  and  this 
woman  bound  together  by  ties  of  love  and 
happiness,  joyfully  accepting  as  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sacrifice  this  little  life  which  has  been 
committed  to  them.” 

***** 

Billy  Harris,  who  always  had  a  keen 
eye  for  the  picturesque  in  life,  says  it  was 
a  scene  for  some  great  artist ;  the  kindly 
old  man  kneeling  there,  with  his  rapt  face 
framed  in  snowy  hair,  thoroughly  mis¬ 
judging  the  motives  of  John  and  Helen, 
and  turning  the  meanness  and  selfishness 
of  the  man  into  a  glory  of  sacrifice.  Then 
the  man  and  woman  who  had  for  years 
drifted  apart,  hearing  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  from  a  simple-minded  and  deaf 
man  the  possibility  of  love  and  sacrifice. 
Then  little  Ruth,  the  unshed  tears  strain¬ 
ing  every  muscle  of  her  little  body,  hoping 


that  she  might  find  in  this  strange  place 
the  love  that  would  open  the  gates  of 
grief.  I  imagine  it  would  have  made  all 
of  us  a  little  more  thoughtful  of  life  if  we 
could  have  seen  that  group.  Billy  tells 
me  that  after  the  old  minister  finished  his 
prayer  and  drove  away,  John  and  Helen 
sat  there  with  the  table  between  them 
without  a  word.  John  had  fully  planned 
what  he  would  say  to  her,  and  Helen  wTas 
all '  primed  for  a  reply.  But  neither  of 
them  spoke.  Now  and  then  they  glanced 
at  each  other,  and  once  John  caught  Hel¬ 
en’s  eye,  but  she  quickly  looked  away. 
The  supper  dishes  were  left  on  the  table, 
and  Billy  says  he  started  to  clear  them 
away.  He  had  opened  his  package  of  new 
records  and  laid  them  on  the  table.  Lit¬ 
tle  Ruth  had  noticed  the  machine  in  the 
corner,  and  after  some  hesitation  took  the 
first  record  from  the  table  and  walked 
over  to  the  machine.  She  stood  on  a  lit¬ 
tle  stool  and  wound  the  spring,  put  in  the 
record  and  started  the  needle.  Under 
other  circumstances  Helen  would  never 
have  permitted  a  child  to  play  with  that 
machine,  but  somehow  they  were  all  un¬ 
nerved,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  matter. 
Billy  claimed  to  me  that  he  never  ordered 
any  such  record.  He  says  they  mailed 
him  the  wrong  one,  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
as  Ruth  stepped  down  from  her  stool, 
after  the  usual  whirr  and  rattle,  there 
came,  sweet  and  clear,  the  voice  of  a 
woman,  singing  that  song  which  has 
echoed  at  many  a  wedding: 


“Oh  promise  me  that  some  day  you  and  I 
Will  take  our  love  together  to  some  sky 
Where  we  mav  sit  alone,  and  faith  renew. 
And  find  the  hollows  where  these  flowers 
grew. 

These  first  sweet  violets  of  early  Spring 
Which  came  in  whispers,  thrill  us  both, 
and  sing 

Of  love  unspeakable  that  is  to  be. 

Oh,  promise  me !  Oh,  promise  me  ! 

Oh,  promise  me  that  you  will  take  my 
hand, 

The  most  unworthy  in  this  lonely  land, 
And  let  me  sit  beside  you,  in  your  eyes 
Reading  the  promise  of  our  Paradise, 
Hearing  God's  music  while  the  organ 
rolls 

Its  mighty  music  to  our  very  souls, 

No  life  less  perfect  than  a  life  with  thee. 
Oh,  promise  me!  Oh,  promise  me! 

All  the  anger  faded  out  of  John  Hall’s 
heart  as  he  listened.  It  came  to  him  like 
a  great  wave  of  memory  that  this  very 
song  had  been  sung  at  his  wedding  and  in 
his  heart  he  had  made  the  promise.  Back 
in  those  golden  years  it  had  seemed  to  him 
that  this  “love  unspeakable”  was  just 
ahead  of  them.  They  had  not  found  it. 
Why?  He  looked  across  the  table  at 
Helen.  She  had  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  her  shoulders  were  shak¬ 
ing  with  sobs.  She,  too,  remembered. 
Then  John  Hall  did  a  strange  thing — for 
him.  He  held  out  his  arms  to  little  Ruth. 
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OLDSMOBILE  Six 

Wisher-Built  COACH 


$1065 


f.  o.  b.  Lansing.  Tax  and  spare 
tire  extra.  Qeneral  Motors 
easy  payment  plan  offers  terms 
unequalled  in  the  industry . 


It’s  a  COACH  pins 

Not  only  Closed  Car  protection — but  Com¬ 
fort,  Roominess  and  Refinement  as  well 

VltiS  —GENUINE  DUCO  SATIN 
/i  f  FINISH. 

—  New  patented  one-piece  venti¬ 
lating  windshield. 

—  Extra-wide  doors,  ample  leg 
room  and  Velour  upholstery. 

plus  —  Wonderful  “Six”  engine,  and  a 
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He  could  not  tell  you.  if  he  tried,  why  he 
did  it.  And  George  Harris’s  brat  looked 
at  him  for  a  moment  and  then  slowly 
went  to  him.  You  will  tell  me  that  John 
Hall’s  face  was  a  strange  pasture  for  love 
to  enter,  but  it  must  have  been  there,  for 
the  child  climbed  on  John’s  knee,  laid  her 
little  head  against  his  coat,  and  burst  into 
a  very  tumult  of  grief. 

Billy  says  he  concluded  this  was  no 
place  for  him,  and  he  ran  out  the  back 
door.  The  hired  man  from  the  next  farm 
came  over  to  borrow  a  paper,  and  looked 
in  at  the  window.  This  man  was  of  some 
local  fame  as  a  wrestler,  and  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  scene  is  characteristic,  at 
least : 

“Both  of  his  knees  were  occupied.  She 
had  a  strangle  hold  on  him.  and  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  working  for  a  half  Nelson. 
The  kid  had  hold  of  both  !” 

When  Billy  finished  the  story  he  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  tried  to 
sing.  His  voice  reminds  me  of  a  bullfrog 
at  night,  but  no  one  could  laugh  at  him 
as  he  sang  : 

“Of  love  unspeakable, 

Oh,  promise  me!” 

I  wish  that  just  such  a  catalyzer  could 
enter  some  of  the  homes  I  know  of. 

H.  W.  C. 


Getting  Hay  Out  for  Baling 

I  will  have  about  75  tons  of  hay  to  sell, 
and  as  I  understand  that  baled  hay  brings 
the  best  price,  and  there  are  more  places 
of  selling  same  when  it  is  baled.  I  want 
to  bale  it.  However,  I  would  like  to 
know  if  there  is  any  way  to  get  the  hay 
out  of  the  mow  other  than  by  pitching 
same  by  hand.  This  is  a  very  hard  job, 
especially  after  it  has  settled.  I  have  two 
large  hayforks  that  run  on  a  track  in 
the  gable  of  the  barn,  and  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  if  I  could  not  take  the  part  into 
which  the  forks  enter  when  they  bring 
the  load  from  the  wagon  up  to  the  car, 
and  place  same  over  the  mow,  and  use 
these  forks  to  do  the  lifting,  then  carry 
same  over  to  the  baler ;  in  other  words, 
reverse  the  unloading  operations. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  b.  m.  m. 

I  have  never  tried  getting  hay  out  of 
a  mow  with  a  hay-fork.  In  an  extra  long 
barn  where  the  hay  press  could  not  be 
moved  up  as  each  bent  of  the  barn  is 
baled  it  might  work  if  the  hay  could  be 
pulled  loose,  but  if  the  press  could  be 
moved  as  each  bent  or  section  of  the 
barn  is  emptied  it  would  get  the  press 
nearer  the  hay  and  leave  plenty  of  room 
for  the  baled  hay.  It  would  take  about 
as  many  laborers  to  use  the  hay-fork  as 
to  do  the  work  by  hand  only  part  of  them 
need  not  be  as  strong  men,  but  would 
need  judgment.  Such  work  would  have  to 
be  done  quickly  and  without  much  danger 
of  a  mishap  or  breakdown.  If  the  same 
persons  could  put  the  hay  in  the  mow  and 
take  it  out  they  could  do  better  than  to 
have  someone  stick  a  horse-fork  any¬ 
where  in  the  mow  and  expect  a  nice 
lunch  to  come  easily,  for  I  am  afraid  it 
would  not  pull  loose  very  often.  If  the 
hay  could  be  moved  away  in  some  regu¬ 
lar  order  a  small  horse  forkful  in  a  lump 
if  would  no  doubt  come  out  better  than  if 
the  hay  was  torn  apart  and  pitched 
around  the  mow.  j.  b.  l. 

Romulus,  N.  Y. 

I  have  never  had  experience  with  bal¬ 
ing  hay  from  a  mow,  however,  we  know 
it  can  be  done,  but  at  what  cost?  Of 
course,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  pat¬ 
tern  or  model  of  the  barn.  Hay  that  is 
usually  put  in  a  mow  by  a  hay-fork  or 
by  slings  is,  generally  speaking,  not 
moved  away  any  too  well,  which  means 
that  to  get  it  out  by  hand  or  pitchfork 
would  make  a  lot  of  really  hard  tussling 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  to  reverse  his  I 
hay-fork,  he  must  figure  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  his  barn.  Can  he  re-inforce  the 
gable  enough  directly  above  the  mow  to 
stand  the  strain  of  pulling  a  fair-sized 
forkful  of  hay  out  of  a  settled  tangled- 
up  mow  full  of  hay?  For,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  hay  would  come  out  of  the  mow 
much  harder  than  off  the  load.  If  B. 
M.  M.  can  do  this,  re-inforcing  at  a  little 
cost  I  really  think  his  baling  job  would  be 
very  much  simplified.  Then,  too,  consid¬ 
ering  the  drop  his  hay  would  have  from 
the  roof  peak,  I  should  advise  him  to 
bale  when  the  wind  was  not  blowing  as 
it  has  been  in  this  section  of  the  country 
today,  or  he  would  have  to  carry  his 
baling  job  over  on  to  his  neighbor’s  next 
neighbor.  It  may  be  that  B.  M.  M.  would 
be  able  to  use  a  hay-knife  in  his  barn  to 
advantage  for  this  job,  that  the  practical 
man  on  the  job  with  the  job  before  him 
ought  to  be  able  to  render  the  best  judg¬ 
ment.  w.  G.  M. 

New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


A  passenger  took  the  train  at  Lyons, 
entered  a  sleeper,  and  tipped  the  guard 
liberally  to  put  him  out  of  the  train  at 
Dijon.  “I  am  a  very  heavy  sleeper,”  he 
said,  “and  you  must  take  no  notice  of  my 
protests.  Seize  me  and  put  me  out  on 
the  platform.”  He  slept.  He  awoke  as 
the  train  steamed  into  Paris.  In  a  raging 
fury  he  went  to  the  guard  and  expressed 
some  emphatic  opinions  in  a  varied  vocab¬ 
ulary.  “Ah,”  said  the  guard  calmly,  “you 
have  a  bit  of  a  temper,  but  it’s  nothing 
compared  with  the  chap  I  put  out  of  the 
train  at  Dijon  !” — Le  Rire. 


A  “gas-well”  in  your  yard 
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BURIED,  out  of  the  way,  claiming  little  attention — and 
yet  playing  a  vitally  important  part  in  your  life — the 
J.  B.  Colt  "gas- well”  not  only  brings  comfort,  convenience 
and  safety,  but  better  health,  better  morale,  better  home- 
life,  better  habits. 

Light  given  by  the  Colt  Carbide-gas  system  is  recognized 
by  science  as  being  nearest  to  actual  daylight  of  all  artifi¬ 
cial  illuminants.  Thus  it  protects  eyesight,  and  encourages 
reading,  and  cleanliness. 

By  making  the  home  as  attractive  as  the  city’s  glitter  it 
keeps  the  younger  generation  on  the  farm;  and  by  afford¬ 
ing  cooking  and  ironing  facilities  it  lightens  the  burden  of 
the  hard-working  farm  wife.  No  fires  to  build  for  light  cook¬ 
ing,  no  changing  of  irons  or  waiting  for  them  to  heat — no 
lamps  to  clean  or  fill. 

Actual  tests  have  proved  that  stock  can  be  stabled  and 
fed  under  Carbide-gas  light  in  one-third  less  time  than  un¬ 
der  lanterns.  In  the  henhouse  increased  egg  production,  due 
to  Union  Carbide-gas  light,  has  often  been  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  entire  system. 

The  J.  B.  Colt  generator  is  perfectly  automatic  and  re¬ 
quires  no  attention  except  recharging  (average:  two  or  three 
times  a  year)  with  Union  Carbide  and  water,  and  removal 
of  residue,  which  then  gives  useful  service  as  a  whitewash, 
soil  corrective,  or  germicide. 

From  this  "gas-well”  the  Carbide-gas  is  carried  through¬ 
out  buildings  and  grounds  by  concealed  iron  pipes.  In  spite 
of  its  greater  capacity  and  safety  the  genuine  J.  B.  Colt  gen¬ 
erator  costs  no  more  than  inferior  systems.  Write  today 
for  complete  information. 

N.  B.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  inferior  imitations  of  the  Colt  plant. 
Representatives  for  the  genuine  Colt  system  can  furnish  credentials. 

Union  Carbide  for  use  in  the  Colt  system  is  distributed  from  more 
than  150  conveniently  located  Union  Carbide  warehouses  throughout 
the  country  —  direct  to  the  user  at  factory  prices.  There  is  one  near  you. 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

( address  nearest  branch) 

Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  Carbide  lighting 
and  cooking  plants  in  the  world 
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NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

30  E.  42d  St. 
ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

31  Exchange  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1001  Monadnock  Block 
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KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

6th  &  Market  St9. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

8th  &  Brannan  St9. 


SAW 


As  Low  as  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend* 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 

Hertzler  &Zook 
Portable  Wood 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc. 
Ripping  table  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money  -saving  prices.  Made  of 
,  i  best  materials.  $10,000.00 

IGuaranteed/C-%  bond  backs  our  guar¬ 

antee  1  -  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showing 
all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fence,  Ford  &  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


FARMS-Sunny  SouthernJersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  549,  18 — Landis  4?*.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


'BACKACHES  WEIGHT  ONLY  | 


THIS  LOG  AND  TREE  SAW 

Fitted  with  Atkins  Special  Steel  Guaranteed  Saw 


$2195 


SAWS  - 
'DOWN 
TflEES 


EASILY 

CARRIED 


9  Cords  in  10  Hours  by  one  man.  It’s  King  of  the 
woods.  Catalog  Y  68  Free,  Established  1890. 

Fed  ding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  2633  S.  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with“Hercules" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — $10  Down.  I 


1130  29th  St. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Quick  for  Agent’.? Offer 

profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  gret  my  new  biar  catalogs — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 


Centerville,  Iowa 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke.  . .  .$3.25 
American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk.  . .  .  2.40 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Commercial  Poultry,  Roberts .  3.0 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 


Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimij 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  llomeg 

Established  1850 

Published  weekly  by  (he  Rural  Fnblishlni?  Company.  888  West  80th  Street,  Sew  Votfc 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  1.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wh.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  11.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 

Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


THEBE  will  be  a  great  meeting  at  Atlantic  City, 

N.  J.,  in  the  week  of  November  11.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
and  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  will  all 
meet  at  the  same  time.  A  National  Grange  meeting 
is  always  a  notable  gathering.  The  fruit  men  will 
add  color  and  flavor  to  the  affair.  It  will  be  an  oc¬ 
casion  for  Americans  to  see  something  of  the  best 
of  representative  farm  life.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
crowd  all  these  gatherings  with  an  overflow  of  hu¬ 
manity.  That  gives  the  public  a  larger  idea  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  what  it  stands  for. 

* 

The  American  public  school  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  the 
product  of  the  locality  and  the  constituency  which  it 
serves.  Its  strength  has  lain  in  its  intimate  relation¬ 
ship  with  home  and  family,  with  church  and  neighbor. 
Cut  these  ties  of  local  intimacy  and  interdependence  and 
substitute  a  mechanically  operated  unit,  however  effi¬ 
cient,  of  a  huge  national  machine,  and  the  American 
system  of  public  education  will  have  disappeared. 

IIESE  words  were  spoken  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  of  Columbia  University  in  an  address  on 
“The  New  Revolution.”  Dr.  Butler  says  that  the 
child  labor  amendment  and  the  efforts  to  centralize 
and  put  education  under  Federal  control  are  only 
parts  of  a  well-defined  plan  to  take  from  the  people 
rights  of  local  self-government.  He  says  clearly  that 
if  these  ideas  are  permitted  to  spread  without  check 
our  Federal  Republic  will  in  time  be  changed  into  a  . 
form  of  despotism  in  which  the  local  rights  of  fam¬ 
ily,  community  and  State  must  give  way.  We  have 
had  this  thought  in  mind  when  fighting  against  the 
proposed  rural  school  bill.  We  think  there  is  a  real 
and  dangerous  menace  in  the  determined  effort  to 
take  control  of  child  labor  and  child  education  away 
from  the  parent  and  the  local  community.  Now  is 
the  time  to  battle  against  it — not  after  it  is  too  late. 
I.et  us  remember  the  story  of  the  boy  and  the  dyke  in 
Holland.  He  found  the  water  beginning  to  break 
through  and  stopped  it  with  his  hand  and  shouted 
for  help.  Had  he  not  acted  at  once  when  the  trickle 
was  small,  it  would  have  grown  to  an  uncontrollable 
torrent  before  help  could  come.  Let’s  stop  these 
things  now — while  it  is  within  our  power  to  do  so. 

* 

HE  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association 
x’eports  gross  pool  price  for  September  milk  at 
$1 .93  per  300  lbs.,  with  deductions  of  S.5  cents  for  ex¬ 
penses  and  10  cents  for  certificates,  leaving  a  net 
cash  return  to  patrons  of  $1,745. 

Sheffield  Farms  report  net  cash  returns  to  patrons 
$2,295. 

Other  groups  have  not  yet  reported. 

The  record  for  the  last  11  months,  compared  with 
the  same  period  for  the  year  before,  indicates  that 
the  League  management  was  in  error  when  it  as¬ 
sumed  last  November  that  a  reduction  of  the  price 
to  producers  would  reduce  the  margin  between  their 
return  and  the  returns  made  by  the  other  groups. 
For  the  11  months  ending  September,  1923,  the  aver¬ 
age  Sheffield  net  cash  return  over  the  pool  was  49.77 
cents  per  100  lbs.  For  the  past  31  months  it  was 
51.38  cents,  or  a  slight  increase  in  the  difference  for 
the  latter  period.  The  League  net  cash  return  for 
the  11-months  period  ending  September,  1923,  was 
$2.05,  and  for  the  11  months  just  past,  $1.68,  or  an 
average  of  37  cents  less. 

The  lesson  of  the  record  is  that  whether  you  take 
it  by  the  month  or  as  an  average  for  the  period,  the 
lower  price  does  not  reduce  the  margin.  The  reduc¬ 
tions  are  made  by  all,  but  the  relative  differences 
remain  the  same.  All  producers  are  hurt  alike.  If 
there  is  any  better  way  to  avoid  price  cutting  than 
the  proposed  co-operation  between  the  groups,  by  all 
means,  let  us  have  it,  but,  if  not,  all  producers  would 
certainly  profit  by  group  co-operation. 


I  have  had  a  dog  two  years,  and  he  never  harmed 
anyone.  He  is  a  very  good  watchman  and  will  not  let 
anybody  in  the  house  when  we  are  not  home.  Two 
weeks  ago  a  man  came  to  us  and  we  were  not  home. 
He  opened  the  door  and  went  in,  and  the  dog  bit  him. 
Now  he  has  put  it  in  the  lawyer’s  hands.  The  dog  has 
a  license.  A.  H. 

New  York. 

GENERAL  statement  of  the  legal  aspects  of 
such  a  case  would  be  this :  “One  who  know¬ 
ingly  keeps  a  vicious  dog,  with  knowledge  of  its 
vicious  propensities,  is  liable  for  injuries  done  by  the 
dog  to  a  person  rightfully  on  the  premises.  But  the 
owner  of  a  dog  kept  to  guard  his  property  is  not 
bound  to  give  notice  of  the  vicious  propensities  of  the 
dog,  as  against  trespassers,  and  is  not  liable  for 
damage  done  if  he  keeps  it  cautiously  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  confined.”  This  visitor  had  no  business  in 
the  house  without  permission.  He  took  a  chance 
when  he  entered,  and  the  dog  was  doing  his  duty, 

* 

HAT  has  become  of  that  venerable  fake  story 
about  the  hired  man  who  got  drunk  on  silo 
juice?  Every  previous  year  that  impossible  tale  has 
had  a  pleasant  run  through  the  newspapers,  and 
many  city  people  seem  to  believe  it.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  it,  and  never  was — nothing  except  the  vapor- 
ings  from  some  heated  and  disturbed  imagination. 
There  is  not  and  never  was  enough  alcohol  in  silo 
juice  to  make  it  an  intoxicating  liquor,  and  no  one 
could  drink  the  stuff  without  being  made  sick.  Per¬ 
haps  the  funny  man  who  starts  this  story  has  sam¬ 
pled  it.  If  so,  it  is  ho  wonder  he  wants  to  forget  it. 

I* * 

T  is  now  80  years  since  Sir  John  Franklin,  the 
Arctic  explorer,  sailed  north  into  the  ice  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  “Northwest  Passage.”  He  was  never  seen 
again.  He  and  his  men  disappeared  in  that  frozen 
wilderness  and  died  there — far  out  of  reach  of  civil¬ 
ization.  In  those  days  the  great  frozen  North  was 
a  terrible  country  of  despondency  and  gloom,  and 
all  who  entered  it  and  managed  to  return  were 
changed  men,  haunted  by  shadows  and  crushed  by 
the  great  white  silence.  No  greater  illustration  of 
the  mighty  changes  that  have  come  into  human  life 
can  be  conceived  than  when  we  realize  how  the 
imagination  of  man  has  conquered  the  loneliness  of 
this  desolate  country.  McMillan,  the  Arctic  ex¬ 
plorer,  tells  how,  far  up  near  the  North  Pole,  frozen 
in  through  the  long  Winter,  his  men  were  able  to 
hear  music  and  the  human  voice  by  radio — as  far 
away  as  Maryland.  Further  north  even  than  where 
Franklin  and  his  men  met  their  lonely  fate  these 
modern  explorers  were  not  out  of  touch  with  civ¬ 
ilization.  Steel  fingers  reached  up  into  the  icy  air 
and  brought  down  the  sound  waves  which  had  sped 
over  the  miles  of  ice  and  desolation  which  stretched 
between  this  northern  port  and  home.  The  human 
mind  can  hardly  conceive  of  anything  more  wonder¬ 
ful  than  this  miraculous  feeding  of  the  spirit  across 
these  frozen  miles.  This  represents  the  spectacular 
part  which  radio  is  playing  in  modern  society.  In  a 
simpler  way,  as  one  of  many  modern  conveniences, 
it  is  changing  the  life  of  most  Americans.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  lonely  situations  in  the  country 
where  formerly  people  were  shut  away  from  the 
world,  little  thinking  that  all  about  them  the  air 
was  vibrating  with  sound  waves,  only  waiting  for 
the  delicate  instruments  needed  to  give  them  audible 
expression.  Now,  with  a  radio  at  hand,  there  is  no 
home  so  lonely  and  far  away  that  it  need  be  deprived 
of  the  comfort  and  cheer  which  must  come  through 
the  human  voice.  Probably  of  all  the  senses,  hearing 
can  bring  most  of  comfort  and  charm.  It  probably 
has  the  greatest  influence  (through  music  and  speak¬ 
ing)  upon  human  character.  So  that  through  its 
great  distribution  of  sound  the  radio  is  sure  to  have 
the  most  profound  influence  upon  society,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  upon  those  who  live  in  the  country.  The 
time  must  come  when  a  good  radio  will  prove  more 
of  a  household  necessity  than  a  telephone  or  a  sew¬ 
ing  machine. 

HE  New  Jersey  potato  growers  find  themselves 
facing  a  most  serious  competition.  South  of 
them,  from  Delaware  to  Florida,  farmers  are  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  early  potatoes.  They  are  over¬ 
doing  it,  with  the  result  that  when  the  New  Jersey 
crop  is  ready  it  comes  upon  a  market  swamped  to 
overflowing.  Many  of  these  Southern  growers  are 
working  on  credit.  In  some  cases  Northern  commis¬ 
sion  men  finance  the  operations.  They  furnish 
money  for  seed,  fertilizer,  packages  and  labor,  and 
take  a  lien  on  the  crop  for  security.  Under  such  a 
system  there  can  be  no  free  market,  and  growers  are 
not  only  fighting  each  other  but  ruining  the  market 
for  farmers  in  New  Jersey  and  farther  north.  We 


have  been  showing  for  years  that  the  demand  for 
potatoes  is  slowly  decreasing.  Other  forms  of  food 
are  being  substituted,  so  that  demand  does  not  in¬ 
crease  with  population,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
other  products.  It  is  a  great  economic  mistake  for 
the  Southern  farmers  to  keep  on  increasing  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  as  they  are  now  doing.  The  New  Jersey 
growers  will  be  driven  into  new  plans  and  methods. 
Some  of  them  hope  to  organize  the  Atlantic  coast 
growers  as  far  down  as  Florida,  and  thus  limit 
production  nearer  to  demand.  This  hardly  seems 
practical  when  we  consider  how  many  of  the  South¬ 
ern  growers  are  financed.  Others  would  like  to 
improve  the  quality  of  New  Jersey  potatoes  so  they 
will  rank  in  reputation  with  those. from  Long  Island. 
Others  are  inclined  to  think  that  new  crops  must  be 
substituted  for  potatoes  in  the  present  state  of  the 
market.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  farmers  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Northern  New  Jersey  have  been  forced  to 
the  point  where  they  must  change  their  plans,  and 
probably  their  crops. 

* 

OME  weeks  ago,  as  an  experiment,  we  printed  a 
note  from  a  Vermont  man  who  said  he  had  a 
farm  which  he  would  sell  on  remarkably  easy  terms. 
More  than  125  people  applied  to  us  for  the  farm — 
letters  are  still  coming,  after  all  these  weeks.  We 
were  curious  to  see  what  types  of  people  would  apply 
for  such  a  chance.  The  great  majority  of  them 
seemed  to  be  dreamers,  or  naturally  unsuccessful 
people.  Very  few  of  them  seemed  to  have  the  char¬ 
acter  and  bulldog  courage  needed  to  go  into  a  back 
hillside  farm  and  compel  a  stubborn  and  rocky  soil 
to  yield  them  a  home.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that 
most  of  these  people  have  an  idea  that  “a  farm”  is 
like  some  great  benevolent  mother,  waiting,  with 
open  arms,  to  welcome  her  children  and  give  them 
home  and  competence  without  great  labor.  It  is 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  an  old,  unoccupied 
farm  is  more  like  some  stem  step-father,  cranky  and 
narrow,  sour  at  the  world,  glad  to  get  new  members 
of  the  family  under  control  where  he  can  make  them 
work  under  the  yoke  with  trouble.  Some  men  are 
strong  enough  to  break  the  yoke  and  succeed,  but 
they  are  the  exception. 

OME  50  years  ago  Gen.  Pleasanton  reported  ex¬ 
periments  in  subjecting  human  patients  to  rays 
of  light  thrown  through  blue  glass.  In  that  day  such 
treatment  seemed  absurd,  and  the  claims  made  for 
“blue  glass”  were  laughed  out  of  the  language  as  a 
great  joke.  Since  then  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  study  of  light,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
violet  rays  found  in  sunlight  have  a  definite  effect 
upon  living  things.  For  what  we  call  sunshine  is 
not  a  fixed  and  simple  thing,  but  really  a  compound 
of  mixed  elements,  each  probably  carrying  some  def¬ 
inite  purpose  or  reaction.  Some  experiments  recently 
reported  from  Maine  carry  us  a  long  step  along  the 
way  to  a  better  understanding.  Chickens  were 
grown  under  varying  conditions.  Some  were  kept 
out  in  the  sunshine,  others  under  glass,  and  still 
others  were  regularly  treated  with  ultra-violet  rays 
from  lamps  fitted  with  glass  made  from  fused  quartz. 
All  were  fed  and  handled  alike,  except  for  this  dif¬ 
ference  in  exposux*e  to  light.  The  chickens  which 
received  light  through  window  glass  all  developed 
“rickets,”  a  form  of  bone  disease,  while  those  re¬ 
ceiving  the  rays  from  the  lamp  were  not  troubled, 
and  grew  much  lai’ger  and  faster  than  the  others. 
They  were  better  than  those  grown  in  the  open  sun¬ 
shine.  It  was  concluded  that  the  window  glass 
strained  these  violet  rays  out  of  the  sunshine,  and 
that  these  rays  are  necessai-y  to  a  full  development 
of  young  animals.  There  seems  to  be  no  question 
about  the  reliability  of  these  experiments,  and  there 
are  great  possibilities  in  the  subject.  We  shall  try 
to  explain  it  clearly  next  week. 


Brevities 

The  Koreans  ai'e  starting  at  commercial  apple  grow¬ 
ing.  They  may  interfere  with  our  export  trade  in  China. 

We  have  a  Pomeroy  English  walnut  17  years  old 
which  is  bearing  its  first  reasonable  crop  of  nuts  this 
year. 

It  is  said  that  the  large  vinegar  factories  have  presses 
so  strong  that  the  apple  pomace  is  pressed  so  dry  that 
it  can  be  used  as  fuel. 

The  “stick”  on  flypaper  is  made  from  a  secret  for¬ 
mula.  A  combination  of  castor  oil  and  resin  will  give 
something  much  like  it. 

Up  to  July  1  of  this  year  New  York  State  collected 
$3,897,759.84  for  dog  licenses  and  paid  $751,813.92  for 
domestic  animals  and  fowls  killed  or  injui-ed  by  dogs. 

The  National  Co-operative  Milk  Pi-oducers’  Federa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
November  14  and  15.  This  is  a  federation  of  27  dairy 
associations.  There  is  an  extended  list  of  speakers  rep¬ 
resenting  largely  the  member  associations. 
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A  Railroad  Decision  on  Milk  Rates 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  hand¬ 
ed  down  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  the  refusal 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and 
Central  New  England  railroads  to  ice  interstate  less 
than  carload  shipments  of  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  from  points  an  New  York  and  Connecticut 
to  destination,  while  exacting  rates  including  such 
service,  is  continuing  an  unreasonable  and  unlawful 
practice.  Reparations  were  denied  for  lack  of  proof 
of  the  amount  of  damage  sustained;  but  this  proof 
of  amount  of  damage  may  be  presented  later. 

The  complainant  in  this  case  is  the  Borden’s  Farm 
Products  Company.  Previous  to  October  1,  1917,  the 
shipper  was  entitled  to  have  less  than  carload  ship¬ 
ments  iced  when  necessary  on  payment  of  20  per 
cent  extra  of  the  regular  tariff.  On  that  date  the 
rates  were  changed  and  included  icing  when  neces¬ 
sary  on  less  than  carload  shipments.  The  defendant 
carriers,  however,  not  onljr  did  not  ice  the  shipments, 
but  made  no  provision  to  do  so,  and  the  icing  was 
done  by  the  Borden’s  Company.  From  now  on  the 
railroads  must  ice  the  shipments  or  pay  for  the 
service.  They  must  also  pay  for  icing  in  the  past, 
provided  the  Borden’s  Company  can  .show  satisfac¬ 
tory  proof  of  the  damage  sustained  through  failure 
of  the  railroads  to  perform  the  service  for  which 
they  were  paid  through  the  established  rates. 

This  case  is  really  supplementary  to  the  complaint 
brought  by  the  New  York  Milk  Conference  Board 
against  the  New  Haven  road,  and  decided  in  favor  of 
the  complainant.  The  Borden  case  was  brought  to 
establish  right  of  reparation  in  certain  cases.  Other 
claims  have  been  held  in  abeyance  waiting  the  de¬ 
cision  in  the  Borden  case.  They  will  have  to  come 
with  definite  proof  of  the  amount  of  damages  sus¬ 
tained,  which  is  not  an  easy  task  in  such  cases. 


Child  Labor,  Rural  School,  and  the 
Candidates 

THE  Women’s  League  of  Voters  has  sent  a  list 
of  questions  to  the  three  candidates  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York  State,  Gov.  A.  E.  Smith,  Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Norman  Thomas,  of  the 
Progressive  party.  Two  of  these  questions  are  of 
particular  importance  to  our  country  people — the 
child  labor  amendment  and  the  rural  school  bill.  All 
three  of  the  candidates  say  they  favor  the  ridiculous 
child  labor  amendment.  The  truth  is,  they  are  all 
afraid  of  the  noisy  and  insistent  group  which  has 
pushed  this  amendment  through  Congress.  This 
gi  oup  is  not  large,  numerically,  but  it  is  well  organ¬ 
ized  and  most  of  its  leaders  have  nothing  to  do  ex¬ 
cept  play  politics  with  pet  measures.  The  opponents 
of  the  amendment  outnumber  its  friends  five  to  one, 
but  they  are  not  yet  organized,  and  it  is  the  scheme 
of  the  amendment  backers  to  push  it  through  the 
Legislature  before  the  practical  people  who  oppose 
can  understand  it  fully  and  organize.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  will  have  little  to  do  with  it.  The 
Legislature  will  decide  whether  to  try  to  ratify  at 
Albany  or  permit  a  popular  referendum.  We  said 
two  weeks  ago  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  care  if  all 
the  politicians  (male  or  female)  this  side  of  the 
River  Styx  favor  this  amendment.  As  proposed,  it 
is  wrong,  and  we  shall  fight  it  to  the  last.  Our  coun¬ 
try  people  can  prevent  its  ratification  in  spite  of  all 
its  backers  if  they  will  make  their  representatives 
understand  what  they  want.  We  welcome  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  give  the  people  a  real  chance  to  line  up 
against  the  politicians.  The  other  important  ques¬ 
tion  put  to  the  candidates  referred  to  the  rural 
school  question.  It  was  put  diplomatically  about 
“equal  chance  for  rural  children,”  but  we  all  know 
that  it  was  designed  to  put  the  candidates  on  record 
regarding  the  rural  school  bill.  Gov.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Thomas  answer  “Yes,”  which  means  that  they  favor 
the  bill  and  will  urge  its  passage  if  elected.  Col. 
Roosevelt  does  not  answer  “Yes”  or  “No,”  but  says 
he  will  give  an  extended  answer  later.  If  we  under¬ 
stand  his  personal  feeing,  Col.  Roosevelt  will  be 
guided  largely  by  the  desires  of  country  people.  If 
also  we  understand  Gov.  Smith’s  position  he  favors 
the  bill  and  would  force  it  upon  the  country  people 
even  if  they  objected  to  it.  He  is  on  record  as  say¬ 
ing  that  he  would  like  to  abolish  every  one-room 
selioolhouse  in  the  State.  We  do  not  believe  that 
either  Gov.  Smith  or  Col.  Roosevelt  know  anything 
about  the  rural  district  school  except  what  the  au¬ 
thorities  tell  them.  Neither  of  them  ever  attended 
such  a  school ;  neither  by  education  or  early  training 
can  realize  how  our  country  people  regard  the  dis¬ 
trict  school,  and  the  efforts  to  experiment  with  it  as 
the  school  authorities  want  to  do.  The  only  point  of 
difference  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  political  rea¬ 
son  why  Gov.  Smith  should  consider  the  protests  of 
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country  people  on  this  matter.  His  chief  backing 
does  not  come  from  them.  Col.  Roosevelt  must  do 
so,  since  such  protest  will  come  from  his  chief  army 
of  supporters.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  serve  notice 
that  our  country  people  are  prepared  if  need  be  to 
put  up  another  battle  for  the  rural  school  which 
will  make  last  year’s  performance  look  like  a  picnic. 


The  Change  in  Political  Campaigns 

THE  election  campaign  this  year  has  been  unusu¬ 
ally  free  from  personalities  and  personal  abuse. 
Senator  Wheeler  as  a  candidate  for  Vice-president 
has  indulged  in  some  lively  rhetoric,  but  even  that 
has  been  quite  tame  compared  with  what  many  of  us 
remember  in  the  past.  The  famous  Blaine  campaign 
and  the  contest  between  Grant  and  Greeley  were 
occasions  when  most  men  laid  reasoning  and  logic 
aside,  and  simply  attempted  to  outdo  one  another  in 
blackening  personal  character.  And  even  these  nasty 
campaigns  were  dignified,  compared  to  electioneer¬ 
ing  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  The  hideous 
assaults  upon  Lincoln  would  frighten  and  disgust 
most  of  our  present  voters.  Washington  is  rightly 
called  the  “Father  of  his  Country,”  and  most  people 
of  this  generation  seem  to  think  the  Americans  of 
his  time  held  him  in  veneration  and  awe.  The  truth 
is  that  Washington  was  abused  in  the  most  shame¬ 
ful  manner  by  those  who  opposed  him,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  never  could  have  been  elected  for 
a  third  term,  so  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  the 
Federalist  party  to  which  he  belonged.  Down  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic  there  has  been  a  polit¬ 
ical  difference  between  the  conservatives  or  money 
and  land-holding  power,  and  the  radical  element. 
There  have  been  outside  issue  like  slavery,  the  tariff, 
finance  and  others,  to  dominate  at  times,  but  the 
primary  struggle  all  through  the  years  has  been  be¬ 
tween  the  well-to-do  conservatives  and  the  radicals, 
who  aim  to  compel  the  conservatives  to  give  up  part 
of  their  power  or  pay  a  larger  share  of  the  taxes  and 
public  expenses.  Through  incomes  taxes  and  welfare 
legislation  the  radicals  have  quietly  obtained  far 
more  than  Jefferson  and  his  party  friends  ever  ex¬ 
pected.  In  the  usual  political  campaign  both  of  the 
extreme  elements  demand  far  more  than  they  ever 
expect  to  get.  Each  serves  as  a  check  upon  the  other. 
Both  know  that  the  result  will  be  a  form  of  com¬ 
promise.  At  times  a  wave  of  radicalism  seems  about 
to  sweep  over  the  country.  Then  it  will  recede,  but 
through  it  all  it  never  goes  back  to  where  it  started 
from.  There  is  always  in  the  end  some  slight  gain 
in  human  progress.  The  truth  is  that  in  this  Re¬ 
public  the  politicians  and  so-called  public  leaders  do 
not,  after  all,  determine  the  issues  or  decide  them. 
The  people  finally  do  that.  They  may  go  this  way  or 
that  for  a  time,  but  ih  the  end  their  sober  judgment 
will  prevail.  At  one  time  Washington  lost  all  faith 
in  the  political  sense  of  the  common  people.  He 
thought  them  incapable  of  self-government  without 
strong  rulers  with  stern  power — like  the  general  of 
an  army.  In  Washington’s  day  people  lived  far  apart. 
It  was  impossible  to  fuse  their  individual  opinion 
into  common  judgment.  Since  that  time  this  com¬ 
mon  judgment  has  developed  as  men  have  been 
brought  closer  together.  The  car,  the  telephone, 
good  roads,  the  radio,  have  all  worked  to  bring 
people  unconsciously  into  a  sort  of  co-operation  of 
thought  and  interests,  such  as  was  impossible  in 
earlier  days.  And  this  is  doing  more  for  country 
people  than  any  other  class.  Farmers  have  always 
been  the  most  dependable  class  in  America.  When¬ 
ever  they  understand  a  proposition  they  will  surely 
take  the  right  side  of  it.  We  think  the  absence  of 
personal  abuse  and  general  hysterics  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  is  most  encouraging.  The  politicians  have 
found  that 'the  great  middle  classes,  and  especially 
the  farmers,  understand  more  of  •political  economy 
than  ever  before.  When  the  entire  family  sit  at  home 
around  the  radio  and  listen  to  some  distant  speaker 
there  is  a  sober  judgment  invoked  which  cannot  be 
found  at  the  old-time  “rally.”  There  will  be  a  larger 
vote  cast  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  it  will  come 
nearer  to  being  based  on  sober  judgment  rather  than 
on  prejudice.  For,  in  spite  of  what  the  alarmists  tell 
us,  the  plain  people  are  growing  wiser  and  sounder 
in  their  judgments.  Whoever  is  elected  this  year, 
he  will  be  held  more  directly  responsible  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  than  any  President  before  him. 

The  Hunting  and  Trespass  Laws 

Living  in  the  “wilds”  of  Sullivan  County,  and  in  a 
fairly  good  section  for  gunning,  we  naturally  are  pes¬ 
tered  by  city  and  other  outside  hunters,  who  think  they 
own  the  game,  and  also  our  lands.  We  want  to  put  a 
stop  to  this,  and  would  appreciate  a  little  advice  and 
information. 

1.  A  copy  of  .Section  362  of  the  Conservation  Law. 

2.  How  to  form  a  sporting  or  preserve  club,  and  in¬ 
corporate  same. 


3.  How  must  land  be  posted  to  comply  with  the  law? 

4.  After  club  is  formed,  and  lands  legally  posted, 
and  a  man  is  caught  hunting  on  posted  land,  what  steps 
must  be  taken  to  prosecute  the  trespasser? 

•5.  How  to  lease  lands  legally  for  hunting  and  fishing 
purposes.  "  f.  ii.  d. 

Sections  361  and  362  of  the  conservation  law,  which 
relate  to  the  posting  of  private  property,  require  that 
notices  or  signboards  not  less  than  one  foot  square  shall 
be  conspicuously  posted  not  more  than  40  rods  apart, 
close  to  and  along  the  entire  boundary  of  the  posted 
lands,  that  at  least  one  notice  or  signboard  shall  be 
posted  on  each  side  and  one  on  each  corner  of  the  posted 
lands,  and  that  posting  of  such  notices  shall  be  sufficient, 
provided  the  illegible  or  destroyed  signs  be  replaced 
once  each  year  during  the  months  of  March,  July,  August 
or  September.  These  notices  should  read  as  follows : 

“All  persons  are  warned  against  hunting  or 
fishing  hereon  or  trespassing  hereon  for  these 
pui-poses.” 

They  must  also  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
party  posting. 

Any  person  trespassing  upon  premises  so  posted,  hav¬ 
ing  in  his  possession  a  fishing  rod,  gun  or  any  imple¬ 
ment  or  means  by  which  fish,  game  or  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals  may  be  destroyed,  taken  or  killed,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  in  addition  thereto  is  liable  for  a  pen¬ 
alty  of  from  $10  to  $50. 

Any  person  in  whose  presence  the  offence  is  commit¬ 
ted  may  make  an  arrest  and  deliver  the  prisoner  without 
delay  to  the  nearest  magistrate.  The  better  procedure, 
however,  is  to  notify  the  State  police,  who  will  make  the 
arrest  and  prosecute  in  the  name  of  the  State. 

If  such  trespasser  shall  cut,  destroy  or  damage  any 
bars,  gates  or  fences,  or  shall  leave  open  any  bars  or 
gates,  resulting  in  damage  to  the  owner  or  occupant,  he 
is  also  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  liable  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  penalty  of  $50,  one-half  of  which  is  payable  to  the 
owner  of  the  property. 

F.  H.  D.  also  asks  how  to  form  a  sporting  or  preserve 
club,  and  how  to  incorporate  the  same.  A  club  may  be 
formed  without  incorporation  by  adopting  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  which  provide  for  the  regulation  of  the  club 
and  the  manner  of  admitting  members,  the  amount  of 
dues  and  for  the  regulation  of  its  affairs,  or  it  may  be 
incorporated  under  the  membership  corporations  law, 
which  provides  that  five  or  more  persons  may  become  a 
membership  corporation  by  making,  acknowledging  and 
filing  a  certificate  stating  (1)  the  objects  for  which  the 
corporation  is  formed,  (2)  the  name  of  the  corporation, 
(3)  the  territory  in  which  its  operations  are  to  be  prin¬ 
cipally  conducted,  (4)  the  town,  village  or  city  in  which 
its  principal  office  is  to  be  located,  (5)  the  number  of 
its  directors,  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  40,  and 
the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  persons  to  be 
its  directors  until  its  first  annual  meeting.  Such  cer¬ 
tificate  should  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  copy,  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  a 
duplicate  original  of  such  certificate,  filed  and  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  office 
of  the  corporation  is  to  be  located.  This  certificate 
must  be  approved  in  writing  by  a  Justice  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  before  it  can  be  filed. 

Such  corporation  should  adopt  by-laws  suitable  for 
the  regulation  of  its  affairs  and  the  admission  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  dues.  Leases  running  to  the  corporation  or 
club  should  provide  that  the  owner  of  the  property  gives 
and  grants  the  exclusive  right  to  shoot  and  fish  over  his 
property.  Usually  these  leases  are  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  with  privilege  of  renewal  annually  for  a  term 
of  years,  with  a  clause  providing  that  the  lease  shall 
immediately  terminate  in  case  of  a  sale  of  the  property 
by  the  grantor,  in  order  that  the  lease  may  not  be  a 
cloud  upon  the  title.  Unless  the  lease  grants  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  hunt  and  fish  over  the  property  it  can¬ 
not  be  legally  posted.  The  owner  of  the  property  may 
still  have  the  right  to  shoot  over  his  land  if  he  becomes 
a  member  of  the  club.  h.  m.  mugiiam. 


Our  Frightful  Government  Expenses 

OME  astonishing  figures  are  sent  out  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Conference  Board,  which 
claims  to  have  made  an  accurate  compilement  of 
national  statistics. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  total  expenses  for  govern¬ 
ment  in  1923  were  $10,045,000,000,  this  representing 
the  sum  of  $91  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  United  States.  If  the  expenses  of  1902  and  1860 
are  compared  with  those  of  last  year,  we  find  that 
the  total  expense  for  each  head  of  population  is  8 y2 
time  greater  than  in  1902,  and  more  than  5 y2  times 
greater  than  in  1890.  The  Federal  government  spent 
$3,459,000,000.  The  State  governments  spent  $1,450,- 
000,000,  and  local  governments  $5,136,000,000.  It  is 
said  that  the  combined  disbursements  of  all  govern¬ 
ment  units  in  this  country  for  1923  were  equal  to 
93  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  and 
salaries  in  1921  by  all  manufacturing  plants 

In  1923  the  sale  of  bonds  for  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  aggregated  $1,063,000,000;  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year  these  bonds  have  been  sold  to  a 
total  of  $1,036,000,000,  compared  with  $746,000,000 
for  the  same  period  in  1923.  This  gives  us  some¬ 
thing  of  an  idea  of  where  our  public  money  is  going. 
Many  of  these  bonds  are  tax-exempt,  and  to  a  large 
extent  the  money  spent  for  them  would  otherwise  go 
into  some  regular  line  of  business,  either  into  indus¬ 
try  or  trade.  When  we  come  to  think  of  spending 
$91  and  more  for  each  man,  woman  and  child,  merely 
to  conduct  our  public  business,  it  seems  evident  that 
this  public  business  is  being  conducted  in  an  extrava¬ 
gant  way,  and  a  halt  should  be  called  on  this  tre¬ 
mendous  outpouring  of  public  money.  That  is  why 
our  common  people  object  seriously  to  heavy  ex¬ 
penses  in  their  town  or  locality.  They  know  that 
general  expenses  must  be  cut  down,  and  being  un¬ 
able  to  touch  the  larger  expenses  they  begin  on  those 
which  are  under  their  control. 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  1,  1924 


Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


This  is  a  special  birthday  pane 
To  say  we  are  five  years  of  age. 


The  beys  and  girls  from  many  States,  by  picture,  game  and  letter, 
Will  make  the  birthday  of  Our  Page  grow  happier  and  better. 
Drawing  and  verse  by  Anna  Graham  (15  years),  Illinois 


Our  Page 

“Our  Tage,”  a  page  for  girls  and  boys 
.Is  educational ;  one  enjoys 
To  read  its  pages,  that  I  know 
For  I’ve  had  children  tell  me  so. 

But  if  we  only  look  and  learn, 

It  is  no  very  great  concern 

Of  ours;  it  is  not  right  to  shirk 

While  “George”  and  “Mary”  do  the  work. 

Let  us  all  try  to  do  something, 
Something  that  will  make  us  all  sing. 
For  those  who  gladly  do  their  share 
Will  find  relief  from  many  a  care. 

Now  you  know  just  why  I  wrote  this, 
Dear  country  lad  and  country  miss; 
Make  Our  Page  the  best  it  can  be, 
Then  we’ll  be  happy — don’t  you  see. 

By  Emma  Keidel  (10  years) 


Birthday  Letters 

Following  are  some  of  the  letters  that 
were  written  for  our  birthday  anniver¬ 
sary.  They  are  typical  of  the  spirit  and 
interest  shown  in  all  that  were  received. 

A  happy  birthday  to  Our  Page  and 
may  it  have  many  more !  I  have  spent 
many  happy  hours  with  the  page,  and  al¬ 
though  I  have  read  it  only  three  years 
I  have  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  and  eager¬ 
ly  watched  its  improvement,  for  improved 
it  certainly  has. 

Three  years  ago  some  of  my  girl 
friends  were  looking  over  several  papers 
and  magazines  and  The  It.  N.-Y.  was 
among  them.  In  looking  it  over  we 
came  lo  the  drawings  which  were  in  at 
that  time.  We  laughed  a  great  deal 
over  a  drawing  made  by  Norman  Ilal- 
lock  of  Connecticut.  It  was  to  illustrate 
a  rhvme,  and  we  thought  it  very  good, 
as  well  as  the  others.  We  decided  to 
send  something  in  for  Hallowe’en  which 
we  did. 

I  have  learned  many  interesting  things 
from  Our  Page,  and  I  am  sure  all  who 
read  it  do.  We  have  all  The  Rural 
New-Yorker’s  from  the  year  1921,  and 
last  Summer  I  gathered  them  up  and 
took  out  the  pages  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
and  bound  them  together,  leaving  space 
to  put  in  each  new  page  as  it  came.  I 
enjoy  very  much  looking  back  at  them. 

Oh  hapnv  birthday  to  Our  Page 

And  may  it  live  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

Ellen  Rickard  (1G  years) 

New  York  . 


Dear  Mr.  Tuttle :  It  certainly  does 
not  seem  five  years  since  Our  Page 
started.  It  has  been  great  fun  to  write 
to  it  and  to  read  the  letters  from  other 
boys  and  girls.  I  have  all  but.  two  of 
the  pages  and  there  is  some  difference 
between  the  first,  page  of  two  columns 
and  those  we  have  now. 

I  like  the  Book  Puzzles  which  we  have 
because  I  like  to  read  so  well.  I  have 
read  quite  a  few  of  the  books  that  have 
been  described  on  Our  Page,  and  they 
are  all  good.  I  especially  like  the  rhyme 
drawings,  too. 

My  sister  and  I  had  a  flower  garden 
again  this  year.  It  was  not  as  large  as 
the  ones  we  have  had  other  years  but 
we  had  many  flowers.  I  think  the  pret¬ 
tiest  flowers  that  we  had  were  large 
pink,  red  and  white  poppies.  They 
started  blooming  in  August  and  have  not 
stopped  yet  (October  5).  Although  they 


do  not  last  very  long  there  are  always 
many  fresh  blossoms  every  morning.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  we  have  California  poppies, 
Cosmos,  cornflowers,  Zinnias,  asters,  cal- 
liopsis,  balsams,  Petunias,  Celosias  and 
cockscomb,  annual  Phlox,  white  candy¬ 
tuft,  Portulacas  and  Gladioli.  The 
balsams  and  Zinnias  have  frozen,  but  all 
the  rest  are  still  in  blossom.  There  are 
quite  a  few  flowering  shrubs  around  the 
house  too. 

I  am  in  my  second  year  of  high  school 
and  I  like  it  very  well.  I  like  all  my 
teachers  this  year,  too.  It  is.  a  15-min- 
ute  walk  to  school,  so  on  nice  days  I 
come  home  for  my  lunch.  I  tried  to  make 
a  drawing  for  Our  Page  of  a  bunch  of 
poppies  and  ajn  sending  the  results.  Also 
a  photograph  of  myself  standing  by  our 
front  porch. 

Hoping  that  Our  Page  can  have  an¬ 
other  “Birthday  Special”  soon,  I  am 

An  interested  reader  and  friend, 

Gladys  Feldberg  (14  years). 

New  York. 

From  the  very  first  Gladys  has  been 
one  of  the  most  faithful  readei^s  of  Our 
Page.  It  seems  to  your  editor  that  hard¬ 
ly  a  month  has  gone  by  without  a  letter 
from  her,  and  every  one,  long  or  short, 
has  had  something  of  interest  in  it.  Now 
and  then  some  contribution  of  hers  has 
been  published,  but  not  very  many.  This 
has  made  no  difference,  however,  as  far 
as  her  writing  regularly  has  been  con¬ 
cerned.  In  these  five  years  Gladys  has 
grown  from  a  little  girl  of  nine  to  the 
wonder  age  of  fourteen,  when  life  is  full 
of  eager,  new  experiences.  In  the  next 
five  years  she  will  grow  into  young  wo¬ 
manhood.  May  they  he  great  years  of 
growing  for  her  and  for  all  of  you  girls 
and  boys  who  read  Our  Page.  This  is 
your  editor’s  wish. 


Dear  Friend  :  The  way  I  got  interested 
in  Our  Page  was  one  night  I  was  stay¬ 
ing  with  a  friend.  Her  family  took 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  They  showed  me  the  page. 
In  a  short  time  my  father  signed  for  the 
paper.  I  have  not  been  with  Our  Page 
the  five  years,  but  I  can  help  Our  Birth¬ 
day  celebration. 

The  leaves  on  the  trees  are  beginning 
to  turn  all  colors.  We  can  soon  rake 
them  up  and  play  in  them.  Sincerely, 
Aubrey  Gregory  (14  years). 

New'  York. 


Dear  Editor:  I  did  not  realize  that 
Our  Page  is  five  years  old  until  I  read 
it  in  the  September  issue.  I  have  read 
the  page  since  it.  wTas  about  three  months 
old.  and  written,  too.  I  do  not  intend  to 
stop  reading  and  writing  to  the  page  for 
a  few  years.  I  enjoy  Our  Page  and  al¬ 
ways  look  for  the  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  w'hich  it  is. 

I  go  to  high  school  seven  miles  from 
home.  I  am  in  my  sophomore  year,  and 
it  seems  good  not  to  be  a  green  fresh¬ 
man. 

I  think  this  letter  is  long  enough  so 
will  close  wishing  Our  Page  many  more 
birthdays.  A  sincere  reader, 

Roy  Bergman  (13  years). 

New'  York. 

P.  S.  I  am  sending  a  memory  verse  on 
the  back  of  this  sheet. 


It  seems  to  be  much  harder  for  boys 
to  get  down  to  letter  writing  than  for 
girls,  but  Roy  is  a  shining  exception, 
and  a  reader  w-ho  has  done  much  for  us 
all.  We  hope  that  he  feels  w'ell  paid  for 
his  efforts  in  the  greater  interest  he 
finds  along  the  many  lines  which  Our 
Page  follows  months  by  month.  We  wish 
his  example  would  inspire  many  other 
boy  readers  to  let  us  hear  from  them,  too. 


To  Our  Page :  Mr.  Tuttle,  you  said 
that  the  readers  should  tell  of  something 
in  wrhich  they  were  interested.  I  will 
try,  but  I  don’t  know  how  well  I  will 
succeed. 

I  live  on  a  farm,  and  would  not  ex¬ 
change  country  life  for  the  city  for  “love 
or  money”  as  the  old  saying  runs.  My 
mother  wras  born  on  this  farm,  which 
contains  about  115  acres.  To  go  on  with 
what  I  started  to  tell,  it’s  this:  I  am 
especially  interested  in  the  pictures  of 
horses  and  ponies.  I  like  horses  best 
of  all  the  domestic  animals.  I  have  one 
for  a  pet.  His  name  is  Major.  He  is  a 
chestnut  sorrel  with  a  white  spot  on  his 
forehead  and  one  on  his  nose.  Major 
has  one  white  hind  foot,  too,  and  his 
mane  and  tail  are  iron  grey  in  color. 

One  day  my  mother  and  father  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  away  from  home.  They  did 
not  care  if  I  drove  the  horse  around  on 
the  farm.  So  I  hitched  Major  up  on  the 
stone  boat  and  drove  him  up  a  hill  at 
the  back  of  our  house.  It  is  very  steep. 
The  stone  boat  had  runners  on  and  the 
grass  was  dry.  As  I  started  dowrn  the 
hill  the  stone  boat  shot  toward  Major’s 
heels.  I  fell  off  but  did  not  draw  up 
on  the  reins.  Major  sensed  that  every¬ 
thing  wasn’t  as  it  should  be,  and  turned 
directly  around  so  that  he  was  facing 
me.  He  would  not  go  on  until  I  had 
scrambled  to  my  feet  again.  Now  wasn’t 
that  animal  intelligence? 

Well  I  guess  I  will  quit  for  now  and 
give  some  one  else  a  chance.  Suppose 
the  waste  basket  will  get  this  any  way. 
I  remain,  An  interested  R.  N.-Y.  reader, 

New  York.  Avis  Thorna. 

You  see,  Avis,  the  -waste  basket  didn’t 
get  it  after  all.  Your  editor  really  has 
a  very  small  waste  basket. 


Dear  Editor :  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of 
the  first  time  I  saw  the  drawings  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  One  day  as  I  was  cleaning  up 
my  father’s  desk  I  picked  up  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  went  through  it.  I  saw  the 
drawings  in  it.  I  read  all  the  boys’  and 
girls’  page  and  I  sent  in  a  drawing  for 
the  first  time.  I  live  on  a  farm.  I  am 
12  years  old,  and  I  am  in  the  seventh 
grade.  Each  month  I  read  carefully  the 
boys’  and  girls’  page.  I  look  forward  to 
it  with  great  pleasure.  Wishing  it  a 
happy  birthday.  Yours  truly, 

Michigan.  Mary  Daly. 


Dear  Editor :  As  this  is  Our  Page’s 
birthday  I  am  going  to  send  you  a  letter 
about  what  we  are  doing  in  school.  This 
year  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school, 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Booth  (16  years), 
New  York 


and  we  certainly  are  looking  forward  to 
good  times  to  come  before  long.  All  the 
sophomores  who  take  Latin  have  formed 
a  Latin.  Club  known  as  the  “Standard 
Bearers  of  the  Tenth  Legion  of  Caesar.” 
We  have  programs  every  three  weeks, 
and  I  am  on  the  constitution  committee. 
We  expect  to  have  an  outing  with  the 
Olympic  Club,  -which  consists  of  the 
juniors  and  seniors,  at  our  fair  ground. 
We  will  have  games  like  the  Romans ; 
have  wheelbarrow  races  instead  of  char¬ 
iot  races,  and  pitch  quoits  or  horse¬ 
shoes  instead  of  throwing  the  discus,  and 
have  two  spears  for  the  hurling  of  the 
javelins.  We  are  going  to  give  prizes 
for  all  these  games,  and  after  it  gets 
dark  we  are  going  to  have  a  large  fire 
and  have  -weiners  and  marshmallows  to 
roast  instead  of  a  Roman  feast. 

We  certainly  all  are  anxious  for  it 
and  hope  it  will  be  a  nice  clear  night. 
We  are  going  to  leave  the  high  school 
building  at  the  ringing  of  the  bells  at 
four  o’clock.  We  will  have  for  our  chap¬ 
eron  our  Latin  teacher  and  no  doubt 


some  other  members  of  the  faculty.  We 
can  hardly  wait  till  Friday  comes.  I 
am,  A  happy  reader, 

Martha  Horst  (15  years). 
Pennsylvania. 


To  Our  Birthday  Page :  The  first  time 
I  sent  in  to  Our  Page  the  letter  con¬ 
tained  words  for  the  box  and  how  de¬ 
lighted  I  was  w'hen  the  next  paper  with 
the  boys’  and  girls’  page  came  to  see  it 
printed.  I  have  been  sending  some  let¬ 
ters  since,  but  have  had  no  luck  this  last 
while  back.  Then  there  were  a  couple 
of  months  that  I  did  not  send  in,  as  I 
put  it  off  from  day  to  day  till  1  didn’t 
do  it  in  time  to  send.  But  everybody’s 
letters  Can’t  be  printed  at  one  time.  This 
time  I  am.  sending  a  conundrum. 

Will  have  to  quit  now  or  I  will  not  be 
in  time  for  today’s  mail.  Waiting  anx¬ 
iously  to  read  Our  Page, 

Margaret  Farabaugh. 

Pennsylvania. 


Happy  Birthday,  dear  old  page !  I 
haven’t  been  reading  you  all  the  time, 
but  I’ve  been  reading  you  since  1921. 
Near  the  last  Saturday  of  the  month, 
when  I  come  home  from  school,  I  say  : 
“Mamma,  has  The  R.  N.-Y.  come  yet?” 
If  she  says  yes,  in  I  go  after  it.  Oh 
dear  page,  if  you  weren’t  in  it  what 
would  I  do?  Hope  you  will  continue 
for  a  great  many  years. 

Louise  Gross  (11  years). 

New  Jersey. 


Dear  Editor:  The  children’s  page  I 
think  is  wonderful.  The  way  that  I  got 
interested  was  by  glancing  over  every 
picture  and  the  age  of  each  child.  It 
made  me  feel  as  if  I,  too,  could  do  w'hat 
other  boys  and  girls  were  doing,  some 
younger  than  the  others,  but  still  doing 
their  best.  Not  only  their  best,  but 
with  all  their  hearts  they  were  ready  to 
do  what  had  been  decided.  So  I  w'ish 
every  child  a  most  happy  birthday  as 
well  as  Our  Page.  I  wish  every  child 
could  get  The  R,  N.-Y.  and  see  what  the 
children’s  page  is.  I  wish  those  that  take 
The  R.  N.-Y.  wrould  show  the  page  to 
those  w7ho  don’t  know  about  it. 

Mary  Ivasulis  (14  years). 

Connecticut. 

These  are  exactly  the  wishes  that  your 
editor  has  in  his  heart,  too.  There  are 
some  who  do  not  quite  understand  about 
Our  Page,  what  it  means  to  boys  and 
girls,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  how 
we  go  about  it.  So  it  may  be  a  good  plan, 
on  this  special  birthday  page,  to  take  up 
some  of  these  things  again,  and  explain 
them  as  clearly  as  we  can. 


What  is  Our  Page? 

It  is  the  page  (or  double  page,  to  be 
exact)  for  boys  and  girls  published  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
each  month.  This  present  number  is  an 
extra  issue  to  celebrate  our  birthday,  to 
take  a  little  look  back  and  a  long  look 
ahead.  We  are  five  years  old  today.  For 
a  short  and  affectionate  name  among  our¬ 
selves  we  refer  to  this  as  Our  Page.  It 
is  just  that.  It  is  made  by  the  boys  and 
girls  who  read  it,  for  the  boys  and 
girls  who  read  it.  The  editor  simply 
takes  what  is  sent  in  and  puts  it  together 
in  the  most  attractive,  most  logical  and 
most  interesting  shape  possible.  We  are 
free  to  do  whatever  the  majority  wants 
to  do.  Naturally  at  any  particular  time 
we  are  following  certain  plans  that  have 
been  suggested  previously  but  new  ideas 
are  always  welcome. 


Who  Belongs  to  Our  Page? 

Your  editor  still  receives  quite  a  good 
many  letters  about  like  the  following: 

Lately  I  have  been  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  children’s  page.  I  have 
often  wished  that  I  could  put  something 
into  it,  but  I  never  found  any  directions 
or  rules  to  follow',  so  I  have  never  sent 
anything.  If  there  are  any  rules  and 
regulations  please  tell  me,  for  I  should 
like  to  draw  for  the  page. 

I  had  never  looked'  much  at  the  paper 
till  about  a  year  or  so  ago ;  then  the  one 
I  looked  at  happened  to  have  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  page  in  it.  Since  then  I  have 
watched  carefully  for  the  page,  and  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  lit¬ 
tle  folks’  drawings  and  stories.  The  lit¬ 
tle  poems  are  often  very  good. 

I  am  enclosing  a  drawing  which  I 
made  for  the  Hallowe’en  number.  Please 
tell  me  all  about  the  wmrk  and  if  I  may 
contribute.  Frieda  Haynes. 

New  Hampshire. 
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This  seems  to  be  a  question  that  puz¬ 
zles  a  good  many  readers,  hut  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should.  We  have  no  rules 
or  regulations  at  all  except  that  what¬ 
ever  is  sent  shall  be  your  own  work,  or 
give  full  credit  to  the  real  author  or  art¬ 
ist.  Every  boy  and  girl  of  whatever  age 
who  reads  Our  Page  and  likes  it  “be¬ 
longs”  in  its  circle  of  friends.  When  you 
get  interested  enough  to  write  a  letter 
to  your  editor,  or  to  answer  some  of  the 
puzzles,  or  to  contribute  a  poem  or  story 
or  drawing  or  photograph,  then  you  most 
truly  “belong.”  It  is  entirely  “up  to 
you,”  but  a  little  secret  which  some  have 
discovered  and  all  may  share  Is  this:  As 
soon  as  you  begin  to  work  for  Our  Page 
you  enjoy  it  more  and  love  it  better. 


What  You  Can  Do  for  Our  Page 

No  boy  or  girl  need  be  at  a  loss  for 
something  to  send  in  to  Our  Page  that 
may  be  of  use  to  your  editor  at  some 
time  during  the  year.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  list  of  possible  contributions : 

1.  A  motto  or  couplet  for  the  Box  at 
the  head  of  Our  Page. 

2.  A  memory  verse — some  good  piece 
of  poetry. 

3.  An  original  poem. 

4.  A  short  story. 

5.  An  essay  on  some  special  topic. 

C>.  A  report  of  some  school  or  com¬ 
munity  event. 

7.  A  good  friendly  letter  on  your  home 
and  school  life. 

8.  A  nature  puzzle. 

9.  A  book  puzzle. 

10.  A  game  to  play. 

11.  A  rhyme  to  draw. 

12.  A  riddle  or  enigma  or  other  puzzle. 

13.  A  drawing  for  a  heading,  for  a  na¬ 
ture  puzzle,  for  a  rhyme  or  for  some 
special  occasion. 

14.  An  interesting  photograph. 

15.  Answers  to  the  puzzles  on  the  last 
page. 


Be  Original  or  Give  Credit 

We  want  nearly  everything  on  Our 
Page  to  be  the  original  work  of  our  boys 
and  girls.  The  chief  exception  is  in  the 
case  of  the  memory  verse  and  some- 


Maryaret  Tuttle  and  Teddy  Tuttle 
Margaret  is  not  quite  four  and  a  half. 
She  sees  many  interesting  drawings  and 
pictures  on  papa’s  desk  and  after  a  while 
she  finds  some  of  them  in  a  paper  that 
papa  shows  her  .  She  doesn’t  quite  un¬ 
derstand  where  they  come  from  but  she 
greatly  enjoys  them  just  the  same. 

times  other  fine  poems  which  we  all  en¬ 
joy  reading  over,  and  sometimes  learn¬ 
ing  by  heart.  With  these  we  should  al¬ 
ways  be  sure  to  give  the  name  of  the 
author  if  we  can  possibly  find  it  out. 
And  whenever  we  use  any  idea  or  sug¬ 
gestion  not  our  own  or  make  a  copy  of 
some  picture  or  drawing  we  must  give 
credit  to  the  person  who  made  it  origin¬ 
ally.  It  is  not  right  to  call  something 
our  own  which  is  not  truly  ours.  Keep 
this  in  mind  and  always  tell  your  editor 
all  about  everything  you  send  in  to  him. 


Why  Not  Print  Addresses? 

This  question  is  sometimes  asked  your 
editor.  There  are  good  reasons  why  it 
is  not  wise  to  publish  the  full  name  and 


/ 
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address  of  each  boy  or  girl  whose  work 
is  printed  on  Our  Page.  The  chief  one 
is  that  some  unscrupulous  person  might 
use  this  information  to  pester  our  read¬ 
ers  with  worthless  or  dangerous  adver¬ 
tising  or  correspondence  on  some  scheme 
or  other.  It  is  never  safe  to  publish 
one’s  private  address  broadcast  in  a  wide¬ 
ly  circulated  paper,  and  for  boys  and 
girls  this  is  especially  true.  Your  editor 
is  sure  that  your  fathers  and  mothers  will 
agree  with  him  in  this. 

You  should  always  put  your  complete 
address  on  your  letters  to  Our  Page  so 
that  your  editor  may  write  to  you  in 
case  of  need.  There  have  been  two  or 
three  times  when  old  friends  have  found 
each  other  through  the  names  of  children 
on  Our  Page,  and  one  case  wThere  two 
girls  with  the  same  name,  living  in  dif¬ 
ferent  States,  asked  to  have  each  other’s 
address,  which  your  editor  gladly  sup¬ 
plied.  But  when  your  work  is  printed, 
and  in  the  list  of  contributors  each 
month,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  your 
name  and  age  and  the  State  in  which 
you  live  to  identify  you  beyond  question. 
Is  this  quite  clear  to  you  all? 


The  Pay  Question 

Our  Page  hadn’t  been  in  existence 
much  over  two  years  when  the  question 
came  up  of  paying  or  giving  prizes  to 
readers  whose  contributions  were  printed. 
A  girl  wrote  that  her  friends  told  her  she 
was  wasting  time  to  write  to  a  paper 
where  she  didn’t  get  paid  for  it.  Your 
editor  published  this  letter,  and  soon 
received  a  number  of  answers  to  it.  Here 
are  the  ones  that  best  stated  the  case  for 
us  all  (reprinted  from  Our  Page  of  Au¬ 
gust  27,  1921)  : 

The  first  reader  said  :  “I  wouldn’t  want 
to  be  paid  for  any  of  my  efforts  because 
I  love  Our  Page  better  than  I  do  money. 
I  really  think  we  want  a  page  full  of 
love  instead  of  efforts  to  be  paid  for.  I 
hope  many  more  will  feel  the  same.” 

The  second  said :  “I  think  that  want¬ 
ing  money  for  writing  to  Our  Page  is 
rather  a  silly  idea,  don’t  you,  Mr.  Tut¬ 
tle?  I  never  thought  of  the  idea  until 
it  was  mentioned  last  May.  I  think 
enough  of  Our  Page  to  write  to  it  with¬ 
out  receiving  pay.  What  do  the  other 
children  think  of  it?” 

And  this  is  the  third:  “One  does  not 
want  to  acquire  the  habit  of  expecting 
something  for  everything — it  makes  one 
crabbed  in  soul  and  selfish,  and  it  forms 
the  wrong  opinion  in  one  that  others  are 
very  stingy  if  no  reward  is  given  for 
the  thing  written.  We  get  your  advice, 
too,  Mr.  Tuttle.  It  is  worth  more  than 
you  might  imagine  sometimes.  And  if 
we  expected  pay  for  these  letters  I’m 
afraid  there  would  be  a  very  small  check 
sometimes  awaiting  us.  Then,  too,  we 
like  to  think  we  have  a  free  opportunity 
to  speak  our  thoughts— we  might  not 
have  that  chance  if  letters  were  bought; 
they  might  have  to  conform  to  certain 
lengths  and  ideas.  So  I  think  we  are  all 
more  fortunate  that  we  can  do  something 
without  having  to  expect  pay  for  it.” 

Surely  it  is  worth  while  in  life  to  do 
some  things  for  the  love  of  doing  them. 
Our  Page  will  be  better,  truer,  friendliex*, 
if  it  is  carried  on  in  this  way.  Look  at 
the  fine  work  that  some  of  “our  artists” 
have  sent  in  month  after  month.  Look 
at  some  of  the  good  photographs  that  we 
have  printed.  Isn’t  it  more  inspiring  to 
know  that  these  have  been  sent  because 
of  a  genuine  love  and  interest  than  to 
know  they  have  been  bought.  If  you 
love  Our  Page  enough  to  help  it  grow 
you  will  find  that  you  have  your  reward 
in  the  increased  joy  you  take  in  it. 


The  Nature  Puzzles 

One  day  when  Our  Page  was  a  little 
more  than  six  months  old,  as  your  editor 
was  making  a  journey  by  train,  he  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  saw  a  patch  of 
mullein  growing  near  the  track.  The 
idea  suddenly  came  to  him  to  write  a  lit¬ 
tle  description  of  this  weed  without  tell¬ 
ing  its  name,  and  to  put  it  on  Our  Page, 
asking  you  to  guess  the  answer.  He  did 
so,  calling  it  a  Nature  Puzzle,  and  at  the 
same  time  suggested  that  you  try  writing 
Nature  Puzzles,  too.  This  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  what  has  been  the  most  con¬ 


stant  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  Our  Page.  Only  once  since 
the  first  one  has  your  editor  written  an¬ 
other  (and  then  because  he  wanted  to, 
not  because  he  had  to).  You  have  kept 
him  well  supplied  and  the  puzzles  have 
been  very  good  indeed.  Often  the  an¬ 
swers  have  been  as  interesting  as  the 
puzzles.  We  have  had  puzzles  on  birds, 
insects,  animals,  trees,  weeds,  flowers, 
farm  crops  and  other  things.  The  full 
list  of  them  by  this  time  has  over  50 
topics  in  it,  but  there  are  still  many, 
many  more  that  could  be  used.  It  is 
fascinating  to  take  some  object  that  you 
find  in  the  outdoor  werld  of  field,  farm 
and  forest,  and  write  the  best  description 
you  can  of  it  without  actually  giving  its 
name.  Then  send  it  to  your  editor.  It 
may  be  just  the  one  he  will  choose  to 
publish  for  all  our  readers  to  guess.  Be 
sure  to  tell  him  privately  what  your  an¬ 
swer  is,  for  he  might  not  know  himself. 

These  Nature  Puzzles  are  more  than  a 
game,  of  course.  Through  them  we  often 
learn  to  know  some  animal  or  plant  that 
we  have  never  called  by  name  before 
though  it  may  have  been  near  us  always. 
As  time  goes  on  any  boy  or  girl  who 
closely  follows  the  Nature  Puzzles  month 
by  month  will  build  up  a  fine  knowledge 
of  outdoor  life. 


The  Book  Puzzles 

These  are  like  the  Nature  Puzzles  in 
their  general  idea  of  describing  the  story 
of  a  book  without  telling  its  name,  so 
that  others  may  guess  the  title  and  au¬ 
thor.  We  have  carried  these  along  for 
two  years  now,  and  many  of  our  readers 
have  enjoyed  them.  Some  have  been 
easily  recognized,  others  have  been  more 
difficult,  although  your  editor  has  tried 
to  select  from  among  the  many  sent  in 
those  that  would  be  likely  to  be  Avell 
known — good,  standard  books  that  every 
boy  and  girl  should  read  at  some  time 
or  other. 

The  fact  is  that  boys  and  girls  on 
farms  do  not  have  as  many  books  to  read 
as  those  in  towns  and  cities  where  there 
are  public  libraries.  Still,  schools  al¬ 
most  always  have  more  or  less  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  books  to  which  additions  are 
made  now  and  then  and  there  are  other 
ways  in  which  you  do  get  hold  of  a  good 
many  books  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It 
is  worth  while  to  choose  good  reading, 
which  is  just  as  interesting  (more  so 
really)  and  far  more  valuable  than  many 
of  the  trashy  books  that  have  been  writ¬ 
ten.  As  you  grow  older  you  will  find 
that  every  educated  person  has  read  and 
is  familiar  with  certain  books— we  call 
them  classics  because  they  have  lived 
long  and  probably  always  will  live.  Such 
are  “Mother  Goose,”  the  fairy  tales  and 
fables;  “Arabian  Nights,”  “Robinson 
Cruso,”  “Alice  in  Wonderland,”  “Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,”  “Black  Beauty,”  “Lit¬ 
tle  Women,”  “Uncle  Remus,”  the  works 
of  Charles  Dickens,  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne,  and  many  others  of  this  class 
and  quality.  Then  there  is  the  field  of 
poetry,  so  full  of  beautiful  things  for 
young  and  old.  We  can  think  at  once  of 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Eugene  Field, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Longfellow  and  others  hardly  less 
familiar.  All  these  we  ought  to  come  to 
know,  and  to  know  them  is  to  love  them. 

It  may  be  that  we  will  try  something 
else  in  place  of  the  Book  Puzzles  next 
year,  but  your  editor  will  be  guided 
largely  by  your  wishes  in  the  matter.  If 
we  do,  we  shall  come  back  to  them  now 
and  then,  so  whenever  you  read  a  good 
book  take  a  few  minutes  to  write  as  in¬ 
teresting  a  summary  of  the  story  as  you 
can  and  send  it  to  Our  Page. 


The  Drawing  Work 

When  Our  Page  was  about  two  and  a 
half  years  old  one  reader  asked  whether 
she  couldn’t  draw  a  picture  to  send  in 
because  she  didn’t  have  a  photograph  to 
send.  This  gave  us  the  first  idea  for  the 
drawing  work  which  has  been  such  an  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  feature  of  Our 
Page  ever  since.  We  have  had  many 
fine  heading  drawings  appropriate  to 
each  month.  We  have  sometimes  had 
drawings  illustrating  the  Nature  Puz¬ 
zles,  and  two  or  three  times  for  the 


Book  Puzzles.  We  have  had  special 
drawings  for  Hallowe’en,  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  Winter  sports  and  other 
things.  But  the  chief  interest  has  been 
in  the  drawing  contests,  where  all  have 
drawn  pictures  to  illustrate  the  same  lit¬ 
tle  rhyme.  It  has  been  wonderful  to  see 
what  fine  work  some  of  our  readers  can 
do  with  their  pens  and  pencils.  Of 
course  we  have  printed  the  best  that 
have  come,  considering  in  each  case  the 
age  of  the  “artists.”  Some  boys  and 
girls  have  had  their  drawings  published 
a  number  of  times,  and  we  have  learned 
to  recognize  their  names  as  generous  and 
talented  contributors.  And  each  month 
there  are  new  names  showing  that  there 
is  always  a  chance  for  anyone  to  succeed. 
Drawing  work  is  something  that  im¬ 
proves  most  when  practiced  most.  Every 
time  we  publish  a  drawing  rhyme  you 
have  the  chance  to  try  your  skill.  When 
you  have  done  your  best  don’t  be  afraid 
to  send  the  drawing  in  to  your  editor. 
At  least  you  will  receive  credit  for  it  in 
the  list  of  contributors,  and  you  never 
know  when  yours  may  be  just  the  right 
one  to  fill  a  place  on  Our  Page. 


Personal  Pictures 

Ever  since  Our  Page  started  readers 
have  been  asking  your  editor  to  print  his 
picture  for  them  to  see.  Now,  your  edi¬ 
tor  is  not  very  keen  on  his  own  pictures, 
and  perhaps  you  won’t  be  nearly  so  inter¬ 
ested  when  you  see  what  an  ordinary 
kind  of  fellow  he  is  after  all.  But  as 
long  as  baby  Philip  is  in  this  picture  to 
help  make  it  worth  while  I  thought  we 
might  use  it  on  this  anniversary  page. 
And,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
print  Philip’s  picture  without  also  in¬ 
cluding  sister  Margaret’s — not  to  men¬ 
tion  Teddy  Bear’s.  We  might  also  have 
added  the  mother  of  the  family,  who  is 
its  most  important  member,  but  she  said 
we  had  gone  far  enough  without  that. 


This  is  your  editor  and  his  little  son, 
Philip 


You  will  like  to  know,  however,  that  she 
is  greatly  interested  in  Our  Page  and 
often  helps  with  it.  In  fact,  it  was  at 
her  suggestion  that  this  special  Birthday 
Page  has  been  made. 


Looking  Ahead 

So  now  we  start  on  the  sixth  year  of 
Our  Page.  We  have  a  good  foundation 
and  many  plans  to  keep  going  and  to  try 
out  anew.  This  page  belongs  wholly  to 
its  boy  and  girl  readers.  It  lies  in  your 
power  to  make  it  better  and  better,  to 
have  its  influence  reach  out  in  strong 
and  wholesome  way  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  homes.  You  can  know  fhar 
everything  you  send  in  will  be  received 
by  your  editor  and  carefully  read. 
Whether  it  is  used  or  not  it  will  help  by 
providing  more  material  to  choose  from, 
and,  of  course,  the  more  often  you  write 
the  more  chance  there  is  of  one  of  your 
contributions  being  selected  to  publish. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  write  as  you  really 
feel  about  any  matter  that  interests  or 
puzzles  you.  You  have  a  friend  whose 
address  is  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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For  Better  Baking  Results 
You  Need  Better  Flour 

/^CCIDENT  Flour  is  demanded  by  house- 
wives  who  are  particular  not  only  because 
it  makes  more  loaves  of  lighter,  tastier,  more 
wholesome  bread  but  also  because  they  are  sure 
of  crisp,  flaky  pie  crust;  dainty,  flavorsome  bis¬ 
cuits;  delicious,  evenly  grained  cake — guaran¬ 
teed  success  with  every  baking. 

Enjoy  extra  goodness  in  everything  you 
bake  by  ordering  OCCIDENT  Flour  for 
your  next  baking  day.  Your  dealer  is 
authorized  to  refund  the  full  purchase 
price  if  you  do  not  find  that  OCCIDENT  is 
better  than  any  other  flour. 


Look  for  the  slip  contained  in  every  sack  of 
Occident  Flour  giving  you  the  privilege  of  send¬ 
ing  for  a  copy  of  "The  Children’s  Party  Book," 
a  40-page  book  of  parties,  games  and  recipes. 


RUSSELL-MILLER  Milling  Co.,  General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

. .  .  . .  -T^rVVI 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
whit®  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoko.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable. '"•Complete  sample 
50  ets.  post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 
SSClark  Building  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


&RN  BIG  MO 

AT  HOME 

WEAVING 


52;.  ;  Colonial  Rugs,  carpet, 

■  etc.,  from  new  or  waste  textile  materi- 

j  MONTHLY,  al.  NOW  is  your  opportunity  to  start  a 
_PavmentSj  big-paying  home  business  and  equal 
the  success  of  thousands  of  enthusias¬ 
tic  weavers  everywhere.  No  experience  needed,  you  learn 
instantly  with  our  simple  directions,  fully  protected  by 
our  Cash  Refund  Guarantee  allowing  10  days  trial.  WRITE 
TODAY  for  our  FREE  Loom  Book,— it  tells  how  to  increase 
your  income,  and  quotes  reduced  prices  and  easy  terms 
on  our  wonderful  new  looms. 


All  Uinn  I  VIDU  FOR  SALE.  From  manufacturer. 
ALL  VVUUL  I  Anil  75c  to  $2  per  lb.  Free  samples 
II.  A,  BARTLETT  -s-  HARMONY,  MAINE 


UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  488  Factory  St.,  BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


ALWAYS  USE 

(oleman  Mantles 


(Licenced  Under  Pat.  No.  1,107,518) 

They  Give  Better  Light:  300  candle  power 
pure-white  brilliance.  They  are  full-size,  correct¬ 
ly  shaped,  knit  to  the  proper  mesh  and  saturated 
with  purest  light-giving  chemicals  by  the  spe¬ 
cial  Coleman  Process.  Made  especially  for  use  on 
famous  COLEMAN  QU1CK-LITE  Lamps  and 
Lanterns.  Nothing  better  for  all  other  gasoline 
lighting  devices. 

They  .Lo.vr.Long'er.-Madeof  long- fibre  Egyp¬ 
tian  cotton;  have  reinforced  bottoms,  giving 
double  strength  where  pressure  is  greatest. 

Use  only  the  genuine.  Look  for  the  name 
“COLEMAN”on  the  mantles  you  buy.  Get  them 
by  the  box— 12  to  a  package.  If  vour  dealer 
can’t  supply  you,  order  direct.  Price  10c  each. 
$1  per  dozen  postpaid.  Address  Dept.  R.Y.74. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

Wichita,  Kansas 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

Canadian  Factory,  Toronto 


The  Memory  Quilt 

In  the  folds  of  this  old  quilt 
There’s  a  warmth  of  love  that  linger* 
Like  the  touch  of  tender  fingers. 

In  its  fading  squares  I  see 
My  mother  sitting  patiently 
>Sewing  by  the  window,  where 
The  waning  afternoon’s  dim  light 
May  serve  her  failing  sight, 

And  the  glow  of  sunset  sky 
Guide  her  thread  through  the  needle’s  eye. 
•  •••••)» 
She  called  this  quilt  a  memory  quilt — 
Every  cherished  hit  of  cloth, 
Remembrance  hallowed  it ; 

Every  patch  recalled  a  face, 

A  time,  a  circumstance,  a  place. 


So  she  lived  again  the  years. 

But  now  their  hopes  their  fears. 

Their  song  and  sorrow,  smiles  and  tears, 
Only  a  mellow  sweetness  bring, 

Without  regret,  without  a  sting. 

She  had  no  gift  of  tongue  or  pen 
To  charm  the  dead  to  life  again, 

But  she  has  made  this  quilt  to  be 
Her  history. 

A  goodly  book  !  Each  square  a  page 
Written  in  faith,  from  youth  to  age. 

-Charles  Oluf  Olsen,  in 
Contemporary  Verse. 

One  of  our  readers  in  New  York  State 
asks  advice  regarding  accommodations  for 
motor  tourists.  She  says  she  is  often 
asked  to  take  people  in  over  night,  and 
she  would  like  information  regarding  the 
usual  price  paid  for  supper,  bed  and 
breakfast.  Also,  what  sort  of  meals  do 

1  i 


Embroidery  Designs 


11013.  O’.d  English  and  Script  Alphabets. 
Fourteen  complete  alphabets:  Three  al¬ 
phabets  of  each  style  of  letter  in.  high, 
three  alphabets  of  each  style  1  in.  high, 
and  one  alphabet  of  each  style  2  in.  high. 


j  such  guests  usually  expect?  This  seems  a 
very  interesting  subject,  which  may  be 
viewed  from  many  angles.  Some  of  our 
readers  can  without  doubt  give  valuable 
experience  and  advice.  Farm  women  wTho 
are  willing  to  take  such  paying  guests 
must  consider  the  money  side  of  it,  and 
look  at  it  as  a  business  venture.  They 
cannot  expect  such  prices  as  a  fashionable 
hotel,  but  they  must  be  properly  repaid 
for  work,  material  and  overhead.  They 
must  also  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  ac¬ 
commodations  sometimes,  courteously  but 
firmly,  for  it  is  not  always  convenient  to 
take  in  strangers,  and  judgment  must  also 
be  exercised  as  to  their  desirability.  We 
are  sure  that  some  of  our  readers  have 
found  pleasure  and  profit  in  such  work, 
and  we  would  like  to  hear  all  about  it, 
with  especial  reference  to  prices  charged 
and  style  of  meals  that  seemed  most  satis¬ 
factory. 


Pumpkin  Butter 

Perhaps- it  was  about  a  year  ago  that 
someone  asked  how  to  make  pumpkin 
butter.  During  the  Civil  War  and  a  few 
years  following  it  was  universal  “sauce” 
in  the  part  of  Wisconsin  where  we  lived, 
as  fruit  of  most  kinds  was  very  scarce. 
Nearly  every  housekeeper  made  a  large 
quantity  and  kept  it  frozen,  each  Fall, 
for  that  was  before  canning  had  come 
into  vogue.  It  was  made  as  follows;  A 
thoroughly  ripe  pumpkin  was  cooked  in 
a  moderate  amount  of  water,  without  be¬ 
ing  pared,  merely  removing  the  seeds 
with  the  stringy  insides.  Then  the  juice 
was  strained  from  it,  and  in  this  juice 
another  pumpkin  was  cooked.  .  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  pared,  cooking  until 
thick.  A  little  sugar  and  spices  to  suit 
the  taste  were  added.  M.  L.  B. 


A  Hammock  Bedspread 

A  dark  hammock  whose  frame  had 
given  out.  was  cut  off.  hemmed  top  and 
bottom,  and  put  to  service  as  spread  for 
a  boys’  cot  bed  that  often  serves  as  a 
couch  in  the  daytime.  The  fringed  val¬ 
ance  makes  a  neat  finish,  and  it  looks 
presentable  longer  and  washes  much  more 
easily  than  a  white  coverlet.  R.  F.  D. 


Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


oure  rcenur 

ELL-ANS 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

25*  AND  75*  WCKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


Can  Your 

Own  Meats 

and  SaveYour 
Late  Fruits  and 
Veqetables 

You  can  do  it  so  easi¬ 
ly.  and  soeconoraically 
with  this  great  food¬ 
saving,  money-saving, 
money-making 

Virginia 
Home  Can  Sealer 

Cans  In  sanitary  tins,  so  much  better,  faster  and  at 
less  than  half  the  cost  and  work  of  canning:  in  glass 
8nd  insures  you  as  pure,  fine-keeping,  fine-tasting, 
foods  as  il  you  had  the  biggest  canning  plant  in  the 
world.  Wonderful  for  putting  up  sausage,  spare  ribs, 
beef,  chicken,  mutton  etc.  — means  fresh  meat  to  you 
the  year  around.  As  a  fruit  and  vegetable  saver  it  has  proved 
one  of  the  finest  devices  ever  invented  for  the  home  or  farm. 
Not  only  does  it  enable  you  to  save  all  your  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  but  to  insure  you  a  ready  Bale  at  a  good  price  fot  every 
can  you  don’t  need  for  your  own  use.  Write  now  for  booklet 
which  tells  you  all.  Virginia  Can  Co.,  Box,  i<  -577  Roanoke,  V®. 


Big  Bargain  Book 


30 


to 


SAVES 
YOU  $20 

ON  RANGES— 

Bargain  prices  on  Gas  Stoves. 
Oil  Stoves,  Kitchen  Cabinets. 
Tables,  Refrigerators,  Fireless 

Cookers  —  Kitchen  needs  direct 
from  factory  at  rock- 
bottom  wholesale  prices 
and  Easy  Terms.  The 
biggest  money  saving 
opportunity  of  the  year. 
Everything  sent  to  your 
home  without  risk — on 

_  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Test  all  the  advantages  in  your 
own  home.  Imperial  Ranges 
save  money  every  day — use  less 
fuel— bake  better.cookquicker. 
Patented  features.  W rite  now. 

_  Get  low  prices.  Sendname  and 

address  for  Bargain  Book.  FREE.  No  obligation. 
THE  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  COMPANY 
937  Detroit  Avo.  Established  1889  Cleveland,  Ohio 


breaiesi  vaiuo 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


The 

“Pride” 


Send  for 
Catalog  80 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


THE 
/DIAMOND 
LIGHT 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Introducing  this  wonderful  new 
lamp.  Gives  soft,  brilliant  light; 
restful  to  eyes;  ideal  illumination. 
Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Burns 
96%  air,  4%  fuel.  Absolutely  safe. 
Lights  with  match  Twenty  times 
brighter  than  wick  lamps.  Patented. 
Greatest  improvement  of  age.  Table 
lamps,  hanging  lamps,  lanterns. 
Work  all  or  spare  time.  You  simply 
take  orders.  We  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post  end  do  collecting.  Com¬ 
missions  paid  same  day  you  take 
orders.  No  experience  necessary. 
Get  started  «t  once.  Big  season 
now  on.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  special  agents  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
671  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  0. 


TAXIDERMIST 


ALL  KINDS  OF  GAME  AND  DEER  HEADS  MOUNTED 
BY  EXPERTS  AT  REASONABLE  CHARGES 


Established  tsgn. 

GEORGE  H.  LESSER 

Johnstown  -  New  York 
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Notes  from  Oklahoma 

Just  now  we  are  enjoying  lovely  Au¬ 
tumn  days  out  here  in  the  great  West. 
The  heat  of  Summer  has  passed  and  the 
days  are  so  pleasant  with  nights  just  cool 
enough*  for  refreshing  sleep  and  rest.  Our 
Summer  was  also  very  pleasant,  with  only 
a  very  few  really  warm  days.  We  are 
just  near  enough  to  the  wide  prairies  to 
enjoy  the  constant  breeze  throughout  the 
long  Summer  days ;  the  approach  of  the 
evening  always  means  a  lowering  of  the 
temperature  to  the  extent  that  a  light  cov¬ 
ering  is  almost  always  needed  during  the 
night. 

This  is  “cotton  pickin’  time  in  Dixie,” 
and  the  farm  folk  are  working  overtime 
trying  to  gather  the  fairly  good  crop  cf 
cotton.  Cotton  picking  always  means 
busy  work  for  everyone,  from  the  oldest 
to  the  youngest,  and  often  the  babies  oc¬ 
cupy  a  pallet  under  a  tree  while  the 
mother  does  her  bit  toward  getting  this, 
our  great  money  crop,  gathered  and  sold 
before  the  advent  of  wintry  weather.  The 
district  schools  in  the  cotton  growing  sec¬ 
tions  close  early  in  September  and  remain 
closed  until  about  November  1,  when  the 
bulk  of  the  .cotton  has  been  gathered, 
when  the  schools  begin  again,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  picking  is  done  on  Satur¬ 
days  and  evenings  after  school.  The  yield 
of  cotton  is  somewhat  above  the  average 
this  year,  and  farmers  are  happy,  for  not 
only  is  the  cotton  crop  good,  but  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  hay,  cane  and  other  feed 
crops  are  all  good,  and  there  will  be  an 
immense  amount  of  fine  feed  stored  on 
the  farms  before  the  approach  of  cold 
weather.  Then  the  fruits  all  yielded  well, 
as  did  potatoes  and  other  truck  crops. 
The  making  of  country  sorghum  is  being 
revived  in  this  section,  and  many  mills 
are  busy  for  the  first  time  since  the  high 
prices  of  war  times  caused  farm  folk  to 
turn  to  commercial  syrups  instead  of  the 
old-fashioned  wholesome  molasses  made 
from  cane  grown  at  home.  Years  ago 
every  farm  smokehouse  held  the  sorghum 
barrel,  filled  to  the  brim  with  clear,  sweet 
sorghum,  which  was  not  only  used  on  the 
table,  but  gingerbread,  molasses  cake  and 
other  wholesome  sweets  were  plentiful  on 
the  farm  table. 

Jack  Frost  has  not  made  his  first  call 
yet,  and  our  woods  and  open  fields  are 
beautiful  with  all  the  brilliant  colors  of 
Autumn ;  a  stroll  in  the  woods  at  this 
season  reveals  to  us  all  the  supreme  beau¬ 
ties  of  Nature.  The  trees  are  dressed  in 
the  loveliest  of  colors ;  the  purple  of  the 
black  gums,  the  yellow  of  the  hickory 
trees,  the  brown  of  the  chinquapins,  and 
the  marvelous  shades  of  green,  brown,  yel¬ 
low  and  purple  found  among  the  foliage 
of  the  numerous  family  of  oaks,  all  of 
which  grow  in  great  numbers  in  our  un¬ 
limited  area  of  woods.  Then  we  have 
walnuts,  hickorynuts  and  pecans,  which 
may  be  had  for  the  gathering. 

Last  week  was  the  occasion  of  our 
county  fair,  also  the  State  Fair,  held  at 
Muskogee.  Both  were  exceptionally  fine, 
with  numerous  exhibits  in  all  depart¬ 
ments;  the  canned  fruit,  jellies  and  other 
domestic  science  exhibits  were  unusually 
fine,  as  were  also  the  handiwork,  quilts, 
etc.,  all  of  which  prove  that  the  home¬ 
making  craft  has  not  been  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  women  of  the  West. 

Just  now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
busy  college  term  with  children  who  must 
answer  to  roll  call  at  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  which  means  early  rising  and  meals 
on  time  at  morning  and  noon.  It  requires 
both  time  and  means  to  keep  children  in 
college  four  to  six  years,  yet  every  de¬ 
cade  makes  the  proper  fitting  of  our 
young  people  more  important,  since  com¬ 
petition  grows  stronger  as  the  years  go 
by  and,  no  doubt,  the  same  conditions  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  future  as  at  pres¬ 
ent.  MBS.  LILLIE  YORK. 


When  Eggs  Are  Scarce 

Try  these  recipes,  which  are  favorites 
in  our  family,  even  when  eggs  are  abun¬ 
dant. 

Eggless  Chocolate  Cake. — Two  cups 
dark  brown  sugar,  one  cup  buttermilk  or 
sour  milk,  scant  half  cup  butter,  or  one- 
third  cup  substitute,  half  cup  cocoa 
sifted  with  two  level  cups  pastry  flour, 
salt,  if  butter  substitute  has  been  used, 
and  vanilla.  Mix  well,  then  add  half 
cup  hot  water  or  coffee  in  which  one  level 
teaspoon  of  soda  has  been  dissolved.  Use 
as  a  loaf,  or  in  layer  with  this  filling, 
one  cup  confectioners’  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoon  melted  butter,  two  teaspoons  cocoa, 
creamed  together ;  add  two  tablespoons 
hot  coffee. 

To  vary  the  above  cake  recipe,  for 
spice  cake,  use  flour  for  cocoa,  and  use 
with  soda,  at  the  last,  half  cup  coffee  in 
which  one  cup  seeded  raisins  have  been 
simmered  until  tender.  Drain  raisins 
and  knead  with  half  cup  flour,  additional. 
Add  spices  to  taste. 

Mother’s  One-egg  Cake. — One  egg, 
beaten,  eight  full  tablespoons  sweet  milk, 
one  cup  white  sugar  1  %  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  a  little  salt,  and  flavoring, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder  sifted  with 
1%  level  cups  best  bread  flour,  or  nearly 
two  cups  pastry  flour.  It  is  unusual  to 
use  bread  flour  for  cake,  but  this  recipe 
is  much  the  better  when  made  with  it. 

One-egg  Cookies. — Two  cups  white 
sugar  or  light  yellow,  one  cup  buttermilk 
or  sour  milk,  one  cup  butter  or  substi¬ 
tute,  or  half  and  half ;  one  teaspoon 
soda;  salt  and  vanilla  to  taste;  flour  to 
mix  soft.  To  handle  easily,  use  a  pan¬ 
cake  turner  to  lift  cookies  into  the  pan. 

G.  A.  T. 


Early  Training  in  Table 
Manners 

For  most  of  us  the  season  of  boarding 
thrashers  and  extra  men  is  over,  and  we 
are  thankfully  looking  forward  to  having 
only  our  own  families  about  our  table 
once  more.  Because  of  the  heavy  Sum¬ 
mer’s  work  we  have  sensibly  sacrificed 
the  niceties  and  formalities  of  table  ser¬ 
vice,  and  have  had  to  he  content,  even 
though  our  hearts  rebelled,  with  oilcloth 
on  our  table  to  save  laundering,  and  with 
carelessly  placed  dishes  and  silver. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  a  decided 
lapse  in  the  good  table  manners  of  our 
children,* and  perhaps  of  our  own.  Now 
that  we  are  alone  again,  let  us  try  to 
undo  this  as  best  we  can.  Tablecloths 
help  to  make  the  service  quieter,  and 
doilies  are  attractive,  so  let  us  use  one  or 
the  other  this  Winter  when  the  work  is 
not  so  hard.  Teach  the  children  how  to 
set  the  table  correctly,  and  let  them  take 
turns  in  providing  an  attractive  bouquet 
or  centerpiece.  It  is  much  easier  for 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2126.  Misses’  dress, 
having  full  gathered 
skirt  joined  to  semi- 
fitted'  bodice.  Sizes 
16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  requires  3l/i 
yds.  40  t<5  44-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Twenty  cents. 


2123.  Tunic  over- 
blouse  in  two 
lengths;  short  ki¬ 
mono  sleeves  with 
long  sleeve  exten¬ 
sion.  Sizes  34,  36, 

38,  40  and  42  in. 

bust.  Size  38  re¬ 

quires  2  Vi  yds.  36- 
in.  material  and  % 
yd.  contrasting  ma¬ 
terial  for  trimming. 
Twenty  cents. 


and  tie  in  one,  and 
with  or  without 
pockets  and  side 
panels;  for  ladies 
and  misses.  Sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  in.  bust.  Size  38 
requires  4%  yds.  36- 
in.  material.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


1879.  Girls’  Prin¬ 
cess  slip,  with  two 
styles  of  back;  one 
a  straight  piece,  the 
other  a  skirt  portion 
gathered  to  straight 
top.  Sizes  4,  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  years  requires 
1%  yds.  32-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Twenty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Need’ework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  New  Edition, 
15  oents. 


them,  as  well  as  the  grown-ups,  to  be 
careful  about  spilling  food  on  the  cloth 
if  the  table  is  attractive  and  they  can 
take  a  personal  pride  in  having  made  it 
so.  It  is  too  bad  that  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  “everlastingly  at  it”  as  to  the  proper 
way  to  sit,  the  correct  way  to  handle  the 
knife  and  fork  and  spoon,  to  see  that  the 
food  is  not  gobbled,  as  well  as  keeping  a 
sharp  outlook  that  the  proper  amount  of 
milk,  vegetables,  bread  and  fruit,  and  not 
too  many  sweets,  are  consumed.  One 
sometimes  feels  that  this  takes  so  much 
time  that  none  is  left  for  pleasant  con¬ 
versation,  but  better  so  than  taking  that 
time  to  discuss  the  latest  murder  story  or 
some  sensational  neighborhood  gossip. 

However,  if  care  is  taken  to  begin  when 
the  children  are*  young  and  the  parents 
are  a  shining  example  before  them  they 
will  swing  into  the  right  way,  and  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  bring  up  the  subject 
at  every  meal.  There  are  some  who  are 
able  to  acquire  a  “company  manner,” 
but  that  is  not  true  good  breeding. 

Aside  from  the  benefit  to  the  charac¬ 
ter,  which  is  of  course  most  important 
and  far-reaching,  there  is  probably  noth¬ 
ing  which  adds  to  the  dignity  and  formal¬ 
ity  of  a  meal  as  does  the  fine  old  custom 
of  giving  thanks. 

So  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  our 
children,  when  they  go  out  into  the  world 
of  men,  from  being  harshly  criticized  be¬ 
cause  of  their  lack  of  social  training  in 
their  youth.  a  farm  woman. 


One  Little  Heater 
For  The  Whole  House 

A  ‘RadiO*  Hot  Water  Radiator  Installa¬ 
tion  will  heat  every  room  in  an  average 
sized  house,  with  or  without  a  cellar,  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  stove  heat  for  one  room. 
Most  economical  in  fuel — the  downdraft 
forces  smoke  and  gases  into  the  fire  to  be 
burned.  Automatic  fuel-feed  saves  work. 
Bums  stove  or  nut  sizes  of  hard  coal. 
Attractive  in  appearance,  with  effect  of 
luxurious  open  hearth.  Ruggedly  built. 
Moderate  in  cost.  Easy  to  install.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  homes  have  solved  their  heating 
problems  with  the  ‘RadiO*. 


SELF-FEEDING 
Needs  coal  only  once 
every  12  hours 


Write  for 
Illustrated 
Folders. 


RADIATOR  HEAT  FOR  EVERY  ROOM 


. CENTRAL  RADIATOR  COMPANY . 

Makers  of  Lansdale  Round  Boilers,  Molby  Boilers,  Lansdale  Radiators 

Dept.  R,  41  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Send  me  complete  information  about  ‘RadiO’  Radiator  Heat 
for  every  room. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 


CuticuraSoap 

•  Pure  and  Wholesome 

Keeps  The  Skin  Clear 

Soap,  Ointnrnt,  Talcum  sold  everywhere. 


I  Make  the  Best  CHOCOLATE  BARS 

Mints  and  Chewing  Gum.  Be  my  agent.  Everybody 
will  buy  from  you.  Write  today.  Free  Samples. 

MILTON  GORDON  249  Jackson  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Don’t  Be  a  Household  Drudge! 

Lighten  your  burdens  through  Winifrad  Filet'  H0UBEH0LD 
DICTION  ARY-a  bound  volume  of  "tips to  the  housewife.” 

Small,  Maynard  A  Company,  41  Mt.  Vernon  Straat. 
Boston,  Mass.,  will  send  it  to  you  at  onoe  fora  dollar  bill. 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 

Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on  tablets  you  are 
not  getting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved  safe 
by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  24  years  for 

Colds  Headache  Neuralgia  Lumbago 

Pain  Toothache  Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Sallcylicacid 
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It’s  the  few 
Extra 
Pounds 


that  bring  Profits 

Adding  linseed  oil  meal  to  each  ration  costs  little,  and  it  brings  such 
good  gains  that  you  simply  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  source  of  extra 
profit.  Any  number  of  experiments  and  practical  experiences  will 
prove  it.  Consider  these  brief  summaries: 


I 


Showed  a  profit  of  300  per  cent  when  added 
to  a  ration  for  cows  in  a  Testing  Association 
—Iowa 

Was  worth  $85  per  ton  when  added  to  a  com 
and  tankage  ration  for  pigs — Wisconsin. 

Paid  $12.79  per  ton  profit  in  fattening  baby 
beeves — Minnesota. 

Proved  worth  $13  per  ton  more  than  it  cost 
in  fattening  lambs — Nebraska. 

It’s  a  rich,  highly  digestible,  and  slightly  lax¬ 
ative  food  that  raises  the  value  of  other  feeds 
and  keeps  all  animals  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

It’s  simply  a  matter  of  balancing  what  feeds  you  now  have 
with  this  additional  proteid  and  conditioner.  The  balancing 
need  notworryyou.  It  has  been  all  figured  out  in  our  book — 

How  to  Make  Money  With  Linseed ” 

By  PROF.  F.  B.  MORRISON 

Asst.  Director  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Author,  with  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  Recognized  American 
Authority  on  Stock  Feeding  — "Feeds  and  Feeding." 

Your  copy  is  ready  for  you  and  it  will  cost  you  nothing. 
You  will  find  it  chock  full  of  feeding  rations  which  include 
all  manner  of  feeds  in  various  proportions  with  direct 
comparisons  of  Linseed  Oil  Meal  with  other  proteids.  This 
book  is  a  record  of  actual  experiences  and  one  which  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  without.  It  is  free — By  all  means  send 
for  it.  ^.sk  for  booklet  J-ll. 

LINSEED  CRUSHERS 
MEAL  ADVERTISING 
COMMITTEE 

Room  620,  Consumers  Bldg. 
Chicago,  III. 


OIL 
HEAL 


Balance  the  Ration  IVith 


Costs  Little,  Earns  Much 


lne  Greatest  Bargain  Without  Exception 

Think  of  it !  Men's  two  winter  weight,  comfortable  wool  mixed 
prray  flannel  shirts,  and  heavy  knit  wool  process  yarn  shp-on 
sweater  for  only  $3.95.  Why,  you  would  rightfully  expect  to  pay 
$4.50  to  $5.00  for  the  two  shirts  alone.  They  are  roomily  made, 
soft  turned  down  collar,  winter  weight,  I  arize  extra  strong: 
pockets  with  buttoned  down  flaps.  Ideal  shirts  for  work  or  semi- 
dress.  Sizes  14^-17,  extra  size  25c  extra.  And  don’t  forget, 
sweater  included.  We  are  making  this  amazing  offer  just  to 
introduce  our  new  catalog  to  thousands  of  readers  of  this 
magazine.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Send  your  name ,  add  ress  and 
size  wanted,  pay  postman  $3  95  plus  postage  on  delivery;  and 
understand,  if  not  delightfully  surprised,  send  them  back  and 
we  refund  your  money  by  next  mail.  But  act  quick  before  this 
oTar  is  withdrawn.  INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE, 
Dept.  B-377,  433  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Use  Your  Ford 


r— SAW  YOUR  WOOD 
-GRIND  YOUR  FEED 
-FILL  YOUR  SILO 

_ -SHELL  YOUR  CORN 

i. —  PUMP  YOUR  WATER 
-ELEVATE  YOUR  GRAIN 
And  for  all  other 

belt-power  lobs 


Why  Buy  an  Engine  When  a  Low-Priced 

“WORK-A-FORD” 


je  used  with  your  Ford  for  all  belt  work?  Your 
I  has  a  powerful  engine.  It  will  outlast  the  car 
you  might  as  well  use  it  and  save  your  money. 

ear  on  tfrea  or  transmission.  Just  drive  up  end  nook  on 
oe  minutes.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  .Governorretrulates 
o  speed.  Write  for  free  circular  and  10-day  trial  offer. 

1K-A  F0RD  CO.,  842  Madtson  Terminal,  CHICAGO 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

Saddle  Sore 

About  two  weeks  ago  one  of  my  horses 
contracted  a  saddle  sore,  which,  though  I 
have  kept  it  clean  and  covered,  has  grad¬ 
ually  got  worse,  until  the  place  is  prac¬ 
tically  two  inches  in  diameter.  I  have 
dressed  it  every  night,  but  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  the  dressing 
has  slipped,  presumably  from  rolling,  and 
flies  have  added  to  the  infection.  There 
is  proud  flesh  forming,  and  this  I  want  to 
reduce.  I  would  like  to  know  what  dress¬ 
ing  is  best  to  apply.  e.  R. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  many  instances  we  find  on  exam¬ 
ination  of  a  sore  such  as  you  describe 
that  in  its  center  is  a  patch  of  horny  skin 
which  is  practically  dead,  but  which 
strongly  adheres  to  the  tissues  below. 
This  central  core  may  be  half  an  inch 
thick,  or  more,  and  is  called  a  “sitfast.” 
When  it  forms,  healing  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  application  of  any  lotion  or 
salve  alone.  The  correct  and  quickly  ef¬ 
fective  treatment  is  at  once  to  dissect 
out  and  remove  the  core  and  then  treat 
the  wound  until  it  heals. 

The  operation  may  be  performed,  in 
most  eases,  with  the  horse  tied  in  a  stall, 
or  stocks ;  but  if  the  animal  is  at  all 
vicious  it  may  be  cast,  or  controlled  by 
means  of  a  twitch  and  sideline.  One  must 
he  careful  to  keep  the  horse  from  injur¬ 
ing  his  knees  by  pawing  at  the  manger. 
To  prevent  undue  suffering  the  veterina¬ 
rian  injects  a  solution  of  cocaine,  eucaine 
or  other  local  anesthetic  into  the  tissues 
around  the  central  core  and  sore.  This  is 
done  15  or  20  minutes  before  using  the 
knife.  Following  the  operation  give  the 
wound  a  thorough  swabbing  with  tinct¬ 
ure  of  iodine. 

Afterward  it  should  be  wetted  three 
or  four  times  daily  with  a  lotion  com¬ 
posed  of  one  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead, 
six  drams  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  one 
pint  of  soft  water.  If  flies  pester  the 
sore,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  carbolic  acid 
to  the  lotion,  or  dust  the  sore  with  iodo¬ 
form  now  and  then,  or  apply  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  oil  of  eajuput  and  three  parts 
of  olive  oil.  Label  the  bottle  “Poison” 
and  shake  it  well  before  use.  Do  not  re¬ 
move  the  scab  formed  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  lotion,  as  healing  goes  on  un¬ 
der  that.  The  horse  cannot  he  worked 
while  the  sore  is  healing  unless  the  har¬ 
ness  can  be  so  adjusted  tha  tit  will  not 
rub  the  part. 

If  you  do  not  find  a  “sitfast”  present 
the  sore  may  heal  in  time  if  you  remove 
pressure  and  rubbing  of  the  saddle  and 
apply  two  or  three  times  daily  an  oint¬ 
ment  composed  of  one  dram  of  iodoform, 
one  dram  of  tannic  acid  and  one  dram  of 
boric  acid  per  ounce  of  unsalted  lard  or 
lanolin  (sheeps’  wool  fat).  Before  giv¬ 
ing  the  first  treatment  with  this  ointment 
it  would  be  well  to  cleanse  the  sore  and 
swab  it  once  or  twice  with  tincture  of 
iodine.  In  future  .when  such  a  sore  is 
seen  to  he  starting,  remove  the  cause  and 
treat  by  bathing  three  times  daily  with 
hot  water ;  then  drying  the  part  and  sat¬ 
urating  it  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  As 
soon  as  the  inflammation  subsides  stop 
the  bathing  and  apply  benzoated  oxide  of 
zinc  ointment  two  or  three  times  daily. 


Horse  Coughing  and  Lame 

1.  Have  a  young  horse  which  has  had, 
for  the  past  six  weeks,  a.  dry,  harsh 
cough,  with  occasional  and  slight  running 
of  the  nose.  Cause  of  cough  is  unknown, 
although  it  might  have  resulted  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  damp  weather.  Horse  coughs 
when  at  work  and  when  idle.  Have  tried 
ginger  in  feed,  blanketing  in  stable,  and 
even  a  box  of  “cough  medicine”  from  a 
firm  whose  other  goods  usually  produce 
results,  but  all  of  no  avail.  _  2.  Same 
horse  sprained  his  rear  ankle  this  Spring. 
It  swelled  about  50  per  cent  above  nor¬ 
mal.  Application  of  vinegar  and  salt 
was  made,  upon  which  swelling  almost 
subsided,  and  lameness  ceased.  However, 
at  present  this  same  ankle  is  slightly 
swollen  and  the  horse  does  not  step  up 
full  on  that  foot  (with  no  apparent  pain 
or  lameness),  causing  the  ankle  to  re¬ 
main  bent  at  the  joint  just  a  little.  This 
may  not  be  serious,  but  serious  compli¬ 
cations  often  result  from  such  instances. 

New  York.  E.  J . 

1.  To  start  treatment  it  would  he  ad¬ 
visable  on  general  principles,  to  have  the 
teeth  put  in  order  by  a  veterinarian. 
That  is  necessary,  as  irregularities  and 
sharp  points  often  so  irritate  or  injure 
(Continued  on  page  1390) 


9uts  this  Olde-Tan 
Metal -to -Metal 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only 
$7.60  down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  abont  this  improved  metal- 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckler 


CWe7an 

^namess 

First  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70years  ago.  Now 
known  throughout  America  tor  its  pronounced 
superiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tan¬ 
ner-manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from 
the  raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Ask  for  free  harness  book.  Learn  all  about  oar  $7.50 
down  and  easy  payment  offer  and  the  Olde-Tan  cnotal-to- 
metal  harness.  ___ 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept  30-78 

19th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago.  III. 


Safe  and 
effective 

Better  than 
firing  or  cautery 


GOMBAULT’S  Caustic  Balsam  is  hot¬ 
ter  than  firing  or  cautery,  bee  rse 
it  does  not  scar,  or  discolor  the  hair;  it 
grows  back  natural  color.  For  41  years 
horse  owners  have  depended  upon 
Gombault’s  for  quick  and  dependable 
results.  Its  use  will  keep  your  horses 
sound  and  working.  Directions  with 
every  bottle.  $1.50  per  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Good  for  human  use,  too •  The  Lawrence- 
Williams  Company  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 


Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Yt. 


.World’s  Best 
.Roofing 


“Reo”  Cluster  Meta)  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
age,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yon 
it  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
setter  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

durability — many  customers  report  15  and 
service. Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s] 
profits  Ask  for  Book. 
No.  173 


.owest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
M re -Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
ip  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Jarage  Book,  showing  styles. 

rHE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 
123-1173  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 
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Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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GUERNSEYS 


Young  Guernsey  Bulls 

FOR  SALE 

By  an  Advanced  Register  Sire.  Dams  have 
Advanced  Register  records  from  498  lbs. 
first  calf  up.  Priced  to  make  room  for  Win¬ 
ter.  Accredited  Tuberculosis  Free  Herd. 

FAIRYDALE  FARM 

Pawling  Dutchess  Co.  New  York 


GUERNSEY  SALE 

The  Cayuga  County  Guernsey  Breeders  Association 

will  offer,  at  public  auction,  on  NOVEMBER  Sth,  1924. 
30  choice  young  Registered  bulls,  several  from  A.  R. 
dams,  and  15  good  grade  cows,  fresh  or  near  to  freshen¬ 
ing.  These  are  good  individuals,  tuberculin  tested  and 
selected  from  the  best  herds  in  the  largest  Guernsey 
County  in  the  East. 

Sale  will  he  held  at  the  C.  G.  Meaker  Co.  Farm,  on 
the  South  Division  St.  Road,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

RAY  H.  ALEXANDER,  Sec'y  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


TWO  CANS  A  DAY 


when  fresh.  One  can  when  3  months  fresh,  perhaps  dry  at 
0  months.  Such  cows  are  no  use  for  dairying  at  present 
prices  of  feed  and  labor.  PERSISTENT  PRODUCTION 
PAYS!  Koughwood  Guernseys  at  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 
under  fair  farm  conditions,  produce  eight  thousand  pounds 
of  five  per  cent  milk  per  year.  XhiB  has  a  value  of  more 
than  ten  cents  per  quart  in  cans  at  the  farm,  an  income  of 
♦400  per  yeir  per  cow.  Compare  thiB  with  what  yours  earn. 
BREED  THIS  KIND  FOR  YOURSELF  by  using  a  Rough- 
wood  Guerneev  bull.  We  have  voting  ones  at  prices  you 
can  afford.  FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HERD. 

GEORGE  N.  UAKB1E,  •  Chestnut  11111,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W,WJ(  DAIRY  FARMS,  S.  I2d  II.,  Philt.,  P« 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  b-  th  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governur  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St.,  Hornell,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


LONICERA  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves,  various  ages,  priced  to  suit  your  purse. 
A.  R.  breeding.  Send  for  list. 

H.  M.  LEINBACH  Berks  Co.  Douglassville,  Pa. 


For  Sal e-GUERNSEYS 

600  lbs.  A.  R.  dams.  Fit  for  service.  Accredited  herd. 
Prices  reasonable.  Maple  Glen  Farms  Locke,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 2rl_EG.  GUERNSEY  33ULL 

Truces  23  times  to  May  Rose  II,  and  8  times  to  Itchen 
Daisy  III.  Price,  $800.  Tuberculin  tested. 

BRAKANT FARM  -  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Gnnrncoue  Bose  bulls  of  serviceable  age  at  bar- 
Uclllbcjo  gain  prices.  A.  R.  breeding. 

Phllbrook  Farms  K.  1).  Jfo.  1  Kutztown,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


Registered  Yearling  Jersey  Bull  SALE 

of  good  family;  second  prize  at  Dutchess  Co.  fair. 
ROUND  POND  FARMS  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— FOSTERFIELD’S  HERD 

Cows,  Hellers  and  Haller  Calves.  The  Bulls  in  service 
are  from  tested  cows  and  are  A 1  in  all  respects.  Prices 
low.  Address  Charles  G.  Foster,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.  The  animals  in  this  herd,  have  been  tested 
by  the  State  and  United  States. 


For  Sale- Registered  Jersey  BULL 

(Tuberculin  tested.)  19  mos.  old.  AlsoCmos.  heifer. 
Best  breeding.  Will  sell  reasonable  or  exchange  tu- 
berc’n  tested  fresh  cows.  D.  C.  Anderson,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


TOWN  FARM,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 
For  Sale  at  Farmers’ Prices 

of  the  best  Raleigh  strains.  Five  bulls,  cows,  heifers  and 
heifer  calves.  Sat.  guaranteed.  Henry  T.  Haney,  Prop. 


For  Sale  RS&teyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1>.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

,»,  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Minting  Sliortlioriis 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washington  vllle,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Cows  &  Heifer  Calves  N«?eSds 

for  5  yrs.  Come  and  see  them.  PERRI  WARREN,  Peru,  Vermont 


Ail  Ages,  Regis¬ 
tered  and  Tu¬ 
berculin  Tested. 

at  unusual  prices.  Write,  or  better  still,  visit 

Maple  Lane  Farm  Kingston,  N.Y. 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmerson  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN.  Birre.Vt 


Adventures  in  Silence 


By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  1 — Troy-Canton  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Association,  fourth  annual 
consignment  sale,  Troy,  Bradford  Co., 
Pa. ;  65  head. 

Nov.  11-12 — Fond  du  Lac  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Nov.  19-20 — Holsteins.  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  annual  consignment  sale,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  20 — Fresh  eow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  1-8  —  Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Nov.  5-7 — Annual  meeting  and  exhi¬ 
bition,  New  Hampshire  Horticultural  So- 
city,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Nov.  5-Feb.  13 — Twelve  weeks  Winter 
courses,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  11-14 — American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Nov.  12-14 — National  Grange,  annual 
convention,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  12-14 — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Vernon 
Room,  Iladdon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  26-29 — Cortland  Fanciers’  Club, 
annual  Poultry  Show,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  11-13  —  Sixth  annual  poultry 
show,  North  Bergen  County  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  Westwood.  N.  J.  S.  J.  Ilam- 
merstein,  secretary,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 

Jan.  9-12,  1925 — Vermont  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  twTenty-eighth  annual  ex¬ 
hibition,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P.  Greene, 
secretary,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — 'Baldwin,  bu..  $1  to  $1.75; 
Gravenstein,  $1  to  $2 ;  McIntosh,  $1.50 
to  $3. 

Butter. — Extra  creamery;  37%  to  38c; 
firsts,  34  to  37c;  seconds,  32  to  33c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh  extra,  21%  to  22c; 
firsts,  20  to  21c. 

Eggs. — Hennery,  brown  extras,  70  to 
72c;  white  and  mixed,  67  to  69c;  west¬ 
ern,  extra  firsts.  49  to  52c ;  western,  sec¬ 
onds,  33  to  40c ;  storage,  34  to  39c. 

Various  Fruits. — Pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $3; 
grapes,  12-qt.  basket.  80  to  95c ;  cran¬ 
berries,  half  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hay,  No.  1  Timothy, 
$29  to  $30;  No.  2.  $26  to  $27;  No.  3, 
$16  to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $25; 
swale,  $16  to  $18.  Straw — Rye,  $22  to 
$23 ;  oat.  $13  to  $15 ;  wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.05  to 
$1.10;  nearby,  box*  65  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  26  to  27c;  chick¬ 
ens,  22  to. 27c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls.  26  to  32e ; 
broilers,  36  to  38c;  ducklings,  25  to  27c; 
old  roosters,  18  to  20c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu..  $1.40 
to  $2.50 ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  65c  to  $1 ;  let¬ 
tuce.  box,  50c  to  $1;  radishes,  box,  25 
to  40c ;  spinach,  box,  40  to  75c ;  squash, 
bbl..  $1  to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  box,  $1.50 
to  $3. 


A  Ton  Litter  of  Pigs 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  tells 
of  the  remarkable  work  done  by  T.  B. 
Byers  of  Fayette  County  in  that  State. 
Mr.  Byers  succeeded  in  so  feeding  and 
handling  a  single  litter  of  seven,  pigs 
that  at  180  days  they  gave  a  combined 
weight  of  2,037  lbs.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  world  record  for  producing  one  ton 
of  pork  from  a  single  litter.  So  far  as 
is  known,  a  Texas  breeder  is  the  only  on? 
previously,  who  has  made  seven  pigs  of 
one  litter  reach  the  ton  mark.  Up  to  this 
year,  it  is  said,  that  only  four  American 
breeders  had  raised  a  litter  of  eight  pigs 
to  make  a  ton  of  pork  in  six  months. 
Most  of  the  litters  entered  in  this  con¬ 
test  for  a  ton  of  pork  were  made  up  of 
from  nine  to  eleven  pigs.  This  seven-pig 
litter  is  certainly  a  wonder,  and  we  hope 
to  have  further  details  about  it  soon. 


• 

•  • 

FERRETS 

Corrolc  F0R  KILLING  RATS  and 
/MFjjX  IGl  1  Glo  other  gam  e.  Nov. 

prices  :  Females — $4  ;  Males 
liSM  —$3.50;  pr.,  $7;  one  doz.— $36. 

Knl  Yearling  females,  $C  ea.  Will 

ship  C.O.D.  Inst’ve  book  free. 

^  W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 

FFRRFTS  I  specialize  in  raising  ferrets.  30  years’ 
1  LiiuiLiiD  experience.  Nov.  prices.  Females,  $3.5(1 
each;  males,  $2  75  each.  One  doz.,  $30.  Yearling  fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers,  J5  each.  Will  ship  O.  O.  D. 
Instruction  book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH.  New  London,  Ohio 

FFRRFT<k  Dither  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
rtnntIO  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 

1 

HOLSTEINS 

AUCTION,  NOV.  18, 1924  O'CLOCK 

25  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  years  old,  twelve 

either  fresh  or  soon  due,  large  size,  nicely  marked,  best 
type,  capable  of  milking  40  quarts  per  day.  Tuberculin 
tested:  60-day  retest.  Bucked  by  the  largest  A.  R.  O. 
records,  of  Ormsby,  Pietjeand  Pontiac  breeding.  Service 
sire  a  large  record  grandson  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  (world 
record  milk  cow),  41  lbs.  butter,  1005.8  lbs.  milk  7  days. 
Sale  list  on  application 

CIIA8.  A.  HOWELL,  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

70  miles  West  N.  Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 


For  SalelQ  U  L  L  CALVES 

Sired  by  a  son  of  Glista  Ernestine,  7  times  a  30-lb.  cow  ; 

her  best  record,  35.97  lbs.  Price,  $25  to  $50. 
FRANCIS  E.  GATES  Chittenango,  N.Y. 


You  Can  See  Your  Cows  Pay  For 

Louden  Water  Bowls 


Water  Bowls  are  necessary  if 
cows  are  to  give  their  maximum 
flow  of  milk.  Dairymen  report 
gains  running  as  high  as  35%. 
Only  2  lbs.  gain  a  day  in  four 
months  amounts  to  240  lbs.  of 
milk,  which,  at  $2.50  a  cwt.  repre¬ 
sents  an  extra  income  of  $6.00 
per  cow,  made  with  no  increase 
in  feed.  In  other  words,  the  cow 
pays  for  the  Bowl,  and  gives  you, 
in  addition,  a  25%  profit  on  the 
investment — in  4  months  time. 
Can  you  beat  that  ?  Can  you 
afford  not  to  put  in  Water  Bowls? 

And  besides  you  have  saved 
watering  time,  tank  heater  ex¬ 
pense  and  feed,  which  was  form¬ 
erly  wasted  in  restoring  animal 
heat  lost  in  winter  by  the  cows 
while  shivering  around  the  out¬ 
side  water  tank. 

See  the  Louden  Bowl 


BARN  PLAN  BOOK 


They’re  easily  installed  in  old  or  new 
barns.  Attached  to  wood  or  steel  stalls. 
Detachable.  Brass  valve  construction. 
Many  features  you  should  know  about. 
Step  into  your  dealer’s  store  and  see  the 
Bowl  itself  or  w  rite  us  for  full  information. 


Ask  your  nearest  Louden  dealer  for  a 
copy  of  the  112-page  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book, 
which  explains  framing,  different  methods 
of  roof  construction,  arrangement,  venti¬ 
lation,  etc.,  and  tells  how  to  save  lumber 
and  other  expense  when  building.  It's  free 
to  any  farmer  who  is  figuring  on  remodeling 
a  barn  or  building  a  new  one. 


Schermerhorn  Bros., 
Catskill  Hardware  Co., 
F.  G.  Cooper, 

R.  C.  Bloomingdale, 

R.  C.  Bloomingdale, 

M.  T.  Ryan, 

Rumpf  &  Akins, 
Canfield  Supply  Co., 
Smith  &  Strebel  Co., 
H.  J.  Springer, 


Brier  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Catskill,  N.  Y. 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Great  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 
Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  Service  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
W.  Chas.  Johnston  Co.,  Newburgh,  Ni  Y. 
J.  S.  Biesecker,  59  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  N.  Y. 
National  Dairy  Equipment  Co..  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Boyce  Hardware  Co.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

Walter  S.  Schell,  Inc.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

J.  C.  Harrington  Co.,  Montrose.  Pa. 

Franklin  Briggs,  Woodbourne,  Pa. 

M.  Frisch  8c  Sons,  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
A.  G.  Phillips’  Sons,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Barn  Experts 

H.  C.  Schramm,  care  of  General  Delivery. 
Chas.  S.  Young,  care  of  General  Delivery, 
L.  S.  Robertson,  Room  4840,  G.  C.  T. 

C.  C.  Cary,  .  .  .  .  . 


,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
.  Wallingford,  Vt. 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company,  1047-1053  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 

340  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  white.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
Sows,  6-8  wks.  old  $5;  8-10  wks.  old  $0.50. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders  large  or  small. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  ub  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Tel.  I.ex.  0202-M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Bred  year-old  sows,  weaned  pigs,  service  boars. 
Grand  Champion  breeding. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Patmoor  Borkshlres.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win¬ 
ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATM00R  FARMS,  Hartlield,  N.T. 


jr-a  m  CHESTER  WHITES 

§  /  t.  M  ^5  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Durocs,  6  wks.  old,  $3.25  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


DUROCS-Gilts 

Elmwood  Farms  I*. 


Excellent  Type  and  Breeding. 
Mature  Stock.  Young  Pigs. 

O.  Box  16  Bradlord,  N.Y. 


EDGEWOOD  DUROCS 

Sensation  dam.  Also  grandsons  of  Unique  Sensation. 

CLINTON  CHURCH  Baldwlnsvllle,  N.  Y. 


|  I  ID  C  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

X^UIU/VlO  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y. 


Durocs 


Purebred  pigs  Healthy,  vigorous  stock. 
Both  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Walter  Schedler  Catskill,  N.Y.  Route  X 


Flume  Inroouo  50  P°u,ld  P igs,  either  sex,  @  $15  each. 

UUIUU  JBIbBJb  R.  w.  JONES,  Jr.  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

riiirnop  Service  boars,  Fall  pigs  and  young  sows  for  sale. 

UUlUUb  ODITHIA  FARM  Stanley.  New  York 


S  CHESTER  WHITES 
AND  HAMPSHIRES 

6-weeks-old,  $3.50  each  at  the  Farm.  Pigs  are  Grain  Fed. 
Farm  6  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  West  Chester  Pike 
State  Highway  at  RITTENHOUSE  FARM,  Broomall,  Pa. 
BUSINESS  EVERY  DAY. 


Chester  White  Pigs tSST 

10  wks.  to  10  mos.  old,  including  service  boars  and 
bred  sows.  Come  see  them  and  select  for  yourself. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Big  Type  Chester  Pigs  Gilts  and  ltonrs, 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE  R.  No.  3  Newvllle,  Pa. 


0  1  P  ’o  A  No.  1  Registered  pigs  from  Big  Type  Stock  of 
■  LU.  !>  Best  lllood  lines.  $1o  each.  Pairs  no  akin. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pf/^Q 
Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  riVJJ 


SHEEP 

For  Sale-Registered  Southdowns 

32  Bretl  Ewes,  IB  Yearlings  and  20  Ewe 
Lambs.  Formerly  the  Rockefeller  flock. 

II.  A.  LEE  R.  F.  D  2  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  EWES 

Sired  by  Bnttar  Wardwell  &  McKerrow  rams.  1-5  year 
old,  bred  and  breeding  to  McKerrow  nuns.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable  Also  yearling  rams  and  ram  lambs. 

ANDREW  J.  COCHRANE  Ripley,  N.  Y. 

Hampshire  Ram  Lambs  of  Quality 

weighing  125  to  160  lbs.  Also  yearlingand  aged  rams. 
Ewes  all  ages.  Chas.  E.  Haslett  Hall,  N.  Y. 

ForSale— Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

E.  E.  KIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 

D.  H.  Townsend  &  Sons,  Interlaken,  N.  Y.,  "hur 

a  fine  lot  of  mutton  type,  heavy  shearing  Ram bouillet 
Rams.  Also  Dorsets,  Cotswolds,  Cheviots  and  Delaines. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  2£?  weYght,1^^ 

Sheared,  22^  lbs.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  N  Y. 

hale  Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  tu,®.B,me"ExR 

neglstercd  Hit  RO  I'SIIIRE  RAMH.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
H  Priced  low.  LeKOY  C.  BOWER,  LndlowOU.,  N.  Y. 

pURHOLME  HAMPSHIRE  00WHS.  The  usual  good  quality  of 
■  rams  and  ewes  for  sale.  EARL  D.  BROWN,  llion,  N.  Y.  R.  2 

D.„  OUftruiklrn  YEIR-  Dflmn  &Ram  Lambs.  Alsoewes 

Keg.  Shropshire  ling  Hams  stevens  bros.  wuson,  n.t 

n  _ Damn  Different  ages.  10  Ewes.  Lambs 

Keg.  Hampshire  Kams  c.  P.  ft  M.  W.  BIGHAM.  Gettysburg. P«. 

nplainp  Ram*  Asgood  as  grow.  Write 

UBIdlllB  ndlllo  j,  c.  Weatherby  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

GOATS 

Pure  Bred  Saanen  Goats 

Unrelated  bucks  and  does  or  single  individuals  which 
will  make  unbeatable  foundation  stock.  These  animals 
are  from  the  very  finest  imported  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  IrLEN  FA  KM  -  Dorset,  Vermont 

JSSfr  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS  ^1*  MrK 

S.  J.  8IIAKPLE8  CENTRE  SQUARE,  1*A. 

For  Sale-Pure  Nubians  ^ 1  lOMA* 

HORSES 

FOR  SALE 

I  have  two  fine,  three-quarter  thoroughbred  chestnut 
mares,  about  1514  hands  high;  one,  the  mother,  about  18 
years  old;  the  other,  her  daughter,  about  8  years  old. 
They  are  broken  to  saddle  and  double  harness;  both  are 
exceptionally  fine  horses,  sound  and  kind,  and  I  would 
not  dispose  of  them,  except  that  1  can  no  longer  main¬ 
tain  them  in  the  city.  They  can  be  seen  at  my  stable, 
206th  Street  and  Bainbridge  Avenue,  Bronx.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused,  provided  I  can  be  assured  of 
a  good  home  and  treatment. 

WILLIAM  W.  NILES,  54  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  Sale— Percheron  Stallion  King,  No.  143719 

weigh,  I860  ;  a  sure  six  years  old  sirer  ;  kind  in  all  bar 
ness;  right  in  every  way.  G.  A.  Collins,  Woodstock,  Vt 
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MORE  MILK 


Good  Health,  good  appetite  and  good  digestion 
are  the  essentials  of  a  good  milker. 

Every  cow  in  your  herd  can  be  put  in  milking 
trim  with  a  course  of 

Dr.Hess  Stock  Tonic 

A  Cow  Tonic  and  Regulator 


Your  cow  is  a  machine.  To  convert  your  grain, 
hay,  silage  and  fodder  into  pails  of  milk  is  her 
function.  The  more  she  eats  each  day,  if  she  is 
able  to  digest  it,  the  more  milk  you  get. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  contains  the  dairyman’s 
favorite  remedy,  Nux  Vomica — the  greatest  of 
all  nerve  tonics — cow  remedy,  appetizer  and  di¬ 
gester.  It  contains  Quassia,  a  stomach  tonic; 
whets  the  appetite,  promotes  digestion.  It  con¬ 
tains  Diuretics,  to  keep  the  kidneys  active.  It 
contains  Laxatives,  to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  so 
that  there  is  no  clogging  of  the  system  during 
heavy  feeding. 

Just  regular  milk  giving  where  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  is  included  in  the  ration. 

Excellent  for  cows  at  calving  time.  No  retained 
afterbirth.  Feed  it  before  freshing.  Good  alike 
for  all  cattle. 


Buy  it  by  Costs  Little  to  Use 

the  pail  The  pr;ce  ef  one  gallon  of  milk  tonics  a  cow  for  two  weeks. 

25-lb.  pail,  $2.25;  100-lb.  drum,  $8.00 
(Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada ) 

Honest  Goods — Honest  Price.  Why  Pay  More? 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our  responsibility  does 
not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that  your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Other¬ 
wise,  return  the  empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


Horse  Coughing  and  Lame 

(Continued  from  page  1388) 
the  lining  of  the  mouth  that  cough  re¬ 
sults.  Teething  is  another  cause,  and  if 
the  horse  in  question  is  quite  young  the 
veterinarian  may  find  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  lodged  crown  or  shells  from  pre¬ 
molar  teeth,  lance  gums  over  incoming 
teeth,  or  file  sharp  points  smooth.  There 
are  so  many  different  cause  of  cough, 
which  is  simply  an  indication  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  that  an  examination  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  determine  the  exact  cause. 
Worms  are  a  possible  cause.  If  there 
is  a  fur  or  scaly  substance  about  the 
anus,  withhold  feed  for  36  hours  and 
then  have  the  veterinarian  administer 
four  or  five  drams  of  oil  of  chenopodium 
in  a  gelatin  capsule  and  follow  immedi¬ 
ately  with  a  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil. 
Those  are  the  doses  for  an  adult  horse. 
Colts  take  less  amounts,  according  to  age 
and  size.  If  no  such  causes  are  found, 
mix  in  each  feed  a  teaspoon  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  quantities  (by  weight)  of  pow¬ 
dered  stramonium  leaves  and  chlorid  of 
ammonia.  This  mixture  is  especially 
beneficial  when  symptoms  of  heayes 
(emphysema  of  the  lungs)  are  seen,  such 
as  a  double  bellows-like  action  of  the 
flanks  and  expulsion  of  gas  from  the  rec¬ 
tum  during  spells  of  coughing.  It  also 
seems  most  helpful  when  the  breathing 
is  bad,  in  damp,  muggy  weather.  Wet 
all  feed  with  limewater.  Allow'  access 
to  rock  or  block  salt,  and  in  Summer  let 
the  mare  graze,  instead  of  feeding  hay. 

2.  Have  the  hoof  leveled  and  the  toe 
shortened  ;  then  have  the  smith  put  on  a 
shoe  that  has  small  heels  but  no  toe 
calkins.  Higher  heels  may  be  tried  at 
the  next  shoeing  time  if  the  short  ones 
did  not  help.  In  addition  hand  rub  the 
joint  each  time  the  horse  comes  into  the 
stable,  and  then  wrap  the  fetlock  with 
cotton  batting  and  bandage  snugly  with 
flannel  or  a  Derby  bandage.  In  the 
evening  apply  compound  soap  liniment, 
alcohol  and  extract  of  witch  hazel,  equal 
parts,  to  the  knuckling  joint,  and  when 
dry,  put  on  the  cotton  and  bandages.  If 
such  treatment  does  not  suffice,  after  a 
thorough  trial,  we  should  advise  clipping 
the  hair  from  the  joint  and  back  tendons 
and  blistering  with  a  mixture  of  one 
dram  each  of  pow'dered  cantharides  and 
biniodide  of  mercury  and  1)4  ounces  of 
lard,  rubbed  in  for  15  minutes  after 
clipping  off  the  hair.  Tie  the  horse  short 
for  48  hours,  then  wash  off  the  blister 
and  apply  a  little  lard  daily. 


DOWN 


NEWLEFEVERN.S. 


Only  $1  brings  this  famous  U.  S.  Navy  choice,  guaranteed  new  first. 
Balance  C.  O.  D.  Express,  subject  to  examination,  12,  16,  20  gauge.  Right  barrel 
modified,  left  full  clio^M.  FREE  list  other  gun  bargains.  Only . 

LANGE  &  CQ..43-C  LEROY  AVENUE.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
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Money  Saving  Ideas 

for  Cow,  Hog  and  Hen  Farmers 

Send  Today  for  Your  Copy 

Of  course  you  want  bigger  earnings  from  your 
dairy  cows,  hogs  and  poultry.  The  question  is 
“how  to  get  them?”  This  new  Jamesway  Book 
may  have  exactly  the  answer  you  need.  , 

It  is  full  of  practical  ideas,  plans  and  suggestions 
that  other  farmers  are  using — today.  It  is  written 
from  experience,  and  contains  only  the  kind  of 
information  that  practical  dairymen  and  farmers 
want.  How  to  improve  an  old  barn — How  to  get 
the  right  floor  plan — How  to  save  labor — How 
to  handle  the  feeding  and  cleaning  jobs,  etc. 

Send  for  this  book.  It  is  free.  It  tells  you  “how”  you 
can  install  any  Jamesway  Equipment,  steel  stanchions, 
stalls,  water  cups,  carriers,  etc. — right  now — on  our  “PAY- 
FROM  -  INCREASED -EARNINGS”  Plan.  Right  in 
your  county  there  is  a  Jamesway  Man,  who  is  able,  capa¬ 
ble  and  eager  to  help  you.  Our  book  will  tell  you  how. 
Write  today.  Mail  the  coupon  this  instant  to  Dept.  R 


Jamesway 


JAMES  MFG.  COMPANY 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


It  Tells  You 

How  to  get  a  good  dairy  bam. 

How  to  remodel  an  old  bam. 

How  to  get  good  ventilation. 

The  Essentials  of  a  Good 
Cow  Stall. 

How  to  give  cows  pasture 
comfort  in  the  bam. 

How  to  judge  a  stanchion. 

How  to  feed  cows  for  profit. 

How  to  insure  “safety  first” 
with  the  bull. 

How  to  make  the  cleaning 
job  easy. 

How  to  water  your  cows  in 
the  bam. 

How  to  have  better  hogs  and 
bigger  litters. 

How  to  make  more  money 
from  your  hens. 

How  Jamesway  “Pay-from- 
Earnings”  Plan  pays  for 
your  equipment  as  you 
use  it. 

And  many  other 
helpful  pointers 
on  cow,  sow  and 
hen  problems. 


Jamesway”  Helps  Make  Farming  Pay 


Poultry  and  Cow  Questions 

How  old  must  Pekin  ducks  be  before 
one  may  expect  them  to  lay  hatehable 
eggs?  is  late  September  molting  consid¬ 
ered  too  early  for  poultry  profit  ?  Would 
September  molters  be  all  right  to  hatch 
from 'next  March  or  April?  Are  Holstein 
cows  going  to  have  to  take  a  back  seat 
because  of  butterfat?  Or  are  they  and 
their  milk  well  enough  advertised  that 
we  who  own  them  may  continue  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  profit  when  milk  prices  are  sta¬ 
bilized?  j.  w.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ducks  may  be  expected  to  lay  after 
reaching  an  age  of  five  months.  Late 
September  molting  hens  are  suitable  to 
use  as  breeders,  though  the  best  layers 
may  carry  their  plumage  into  November. 

I  do  not  think  that  you  need  to  fear 
that  Holsteins  may  have  to  take  a  back 
seat  for  any  other  breed.  They  are  pre¬ 
eminently  the  breed  for  large  production 
of  milk  of  medium  richness  in  butterfat, 
just  as  the  Island  breeds  excel  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  quantities  of  butterfat 
in  smaller  quantities  of  milk.  Each  breed 
has  its  advantages  and  its  place  in  the 
dairy  world  and  no  one  need  become  ner¬ 
vous  because  an  exceptional  animal  in 
some  other  breed  than  his  own  takes  an 
occasional  championship  away  from  his 
favorites.  Each  breed  has  its  well  fixed 
characteristics.  The  dairyman  should  de¬ 
cide  which  best  suit  his  purpose  and  then 
keep  the  breed  possessing  them.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  breed 
which  predominates  in  the  locality,  both 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  profit  in 
breeding  and  selling,  and  because  there  is 
an  unconscious  drift  among  farmers  to¬ 
ward  the  most  profitable  crops,  animal  or 
field,  under  conditions  which  prevail  where 
they  are.  I  fear  that  we  shall  never  see 
the  time  when  milk,  or  any  other  perish¬ 
able  crop,  is  stabilized  in  either  produc¬ 
tion  or  price,  unless  you  want  to  insist 
upon  the  indefensible  pun  that  milk  is 
necessarily  a  stable  product.  If  the  vio¬ 
lent  fluctuations  due  to  artificial  condi¬ 
tions  can  be  eliminated,  we  shall  probab¬ 
ly  have  to  be  satisfied.  M.  B.  D. 


ampion 


SIL 


Onr  1925  season  Is  open- 
prices,  terms  and  discounts 
are  most  attractive.  They  of¬ 
fer  the  early  silo  buyer  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  rigtit—to 
eave  on  freight—  to  get  terms 
that  make  silo  owning  easier 
than  ever— to  get  silo  service 
at  less  than  $10  per  year  with 
the  Champion  f.il-filled  per¬ 
manent  silo.  Famous  for  its 
improvements  such  as  oil  fill¬ 
ed  staves— Interlocking  an¬ 
chors— new  foundation  con¬ 
struction  and  ensilage  keep¬ 
ing  qualities.  Lowest  up-  ; 
keep— least  waste  of  en¬ 
silage  from  freezing  or 
other  causes  so  common  in' 
other  silos.  Write  today  for 
our  special  1925  money-saving 
proposition. 


Winner  Siio 

The  silo  for  the  renter 
or  for  tho  man  who 
wants  ensilage  to  feed 
and  who  wants  silo 
profits  now  and  for 
many  veare  of  silo  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  smallest 
possible  investment 
The  WINNER  is  con- 
ceeded  by  all  experts 
and  engineers  to  be 
the  best— most  satis¬ 
factory-cheapest  or¬ 
dinary  silo  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 


ValuableBooki 


FREE J 


Telia  about 
Champion 
Silos— will 
show  why 
they  are 
better— more  permanent  than 
any  or  all  other  types  of 
construction.  Gives  silo  and 
feeding  facts  you  should  know 
before  investing  in  a  ailo— valu¬ 
able  and  important  in  helping 
you  Bolve  your  silo  problem.  It 
la  FREE.  Write  today. 

western  Siio  Co. 

235  Mitchell  Bldg. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Some  desirable  territory  still 
open  for  live  dealers  or  farmer 
agents.  Special  proposition  to 
agents  who  want  silos  for  their 
own  use. 


'Saws  25  Cords 
In  5  Hours” 


Any  hustler  can  make  big  money  with 
the  WITTE  Saw  Rig— Ed.  Davis  sawed 
25  cords  in  5  hours — another  user  sawed 
40  loads  of  pole  wood  in  3  hours.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  owners  make  $3,000  to  $5, 000  a 


A  real  all-purpose  outfit  for  farmers 
and  men  who  make  wood  sawing  a  reg¬ 
ular  business.  Whennot  sawing  you  can 
fill  silos,  grind  feed,  shell  corn,  thrash 

and  do  other  work.  Easy  to  start  at  40  below 
zero— equipped  with  the  famous  WICO  Magneto. 


CDCTC  Write  today  for  full  description 
I  i%  Cm  EL  and  low  prices — no  obligation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4899  Witte  Bldg.  4899  Empire  Bldg. 


A  VA 


Made 


Kelly  Duplex  Mills  are  made  with  a 
double  Bet  of  burrs.  Do  more  work 
than  any  other  mill  of  equal  size. 
Require  25  per  cent  less  power. 
Grinds  ear  corn,  shelled  corn  oats, 
wheat,  Kaffir  corn,  cotton  seed,  corn 
in  shucks,  sheaf  oats.  Soy  Bean 
hay,  or  any  kind  of  grain. 

KELLY  DUPLEX 

Big  Money  Maker 

Save  one-half  yourfeed.  Easily 
operated.  All  sizes.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Any  power.  Especially 
adapted  for  farm  engines  and 
tractors.  Catalog  free. 


Duplex  Mill  &Mfg.Co.,  Dept.  20,  Springfield,  Ohi« 


Kill  Rats w,? 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  Is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus.  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  Yorli 


Mice 
$100 
Bi¬ 
lly. rti 

PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  64  GREEN  ST.  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


Fob  sale— hew  perfection  pipe  line  milker,  with  2  double 
units.  New  Ferfect’n  Electric  Milker,  with  2  d’ble  units. 
Pcs.  right.  Nev.  been  used.  Montgomery  Hardware  Co.  Ayer,  Most. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  “Ford  Cow”  Again 

I  have  always  admired  the  writings  of 
M.  B.  D.  in  The  R.  N.-Y.-  and  from  the 
fact  that  his  replies  to  inquiries  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects  are  so  practical,  sensi¬ 
ble  and  instructive,  I  have  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  him  to  be  as  near  a  walking  en¬ 
cyclopedia  as  could  be  found  in  one  per¬ 
son. 

His  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  Mrs.  A.  M. 
A.  on  page  1059,  relative  to  goats,  is,  in 
the  main,  all  right,  except  that,  although 
he  states  in  his  article  that,  “ancient 
prejudices  against  them  are  disappear¬ 
ing,”  I  believe  the  impression  left  with 
the  casual  reader  would  be  that  these 
prejudices  had  not  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  author.  Possibly  this  may  be 
because  M.  B.  D.’s  experience  with  goats 
and  goats’  milk  has  been  with  the  com¬ 
mon  stock,  which  is  by  far  the  more  plen¬ 
tiful  in  this  country,  and  considered  by 
most  people  as  rubbish  scavengers  and 
tin-can  eaters. 

We  have  kept  goats  for  eight  years,  and 
until  this  year  they  have  all  been  “com¬ 
mon  trash” — a  good  name  for  them.  Last 
Winter  we  sold  out,  the  last  four  going 
together,  and  we  bought  one  real  goat,  a 
registered  Toggenburg,  paying  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  we  got  for  all  four.  The 
names  I  was  called  for  “blowing”  so 
much  money  for  a  goat  would  not  look 


cost  of  keeping  is  estimated  to  be  at 
least  six  times  as  much  as  a  goat,  besides 
the  necessity  and  expense  of  a  much 
larger  building.  Two  goats  insure  a 
continuous  supply  of  the  finest  and  heal¬ 
thiest  milk,  every  day  in  the  year,  at 
one-third  the  expense  of  cow  maintenance. 
Where  is  the  comparison  as  a  milk  supply 
for  the  average  family  ?  c.  u.  pease. 

Connecticut. 


National  Dairy  Show 

Part  II 

Representative  cows  of  stipulated  pro¬ 
duction  with  actual  records  to  defend 
their  statements,  were  on  display  and 
passersby  could  not  help  but  lean;  a 
lasting  object  lesson  from  this  exhibit. 
The  average  production  of  butterfat  for 
a  herd  ranking  first  in  the  Wisconsin 
Cow  Test  Association  was  534  ibs.  Five 
animals  from  this  herd'  of  13  cows  were 
in  the  stalls.  The  average  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  highest  C.  T.  A.  group  was  341 
lbs.,  and  representatives  from  this  herd 
were  at  the  show.  When  it  is  known 
that  the  average  production  in  butter- 
fat  of  cows  in  the  Wisconsin  Cow  Test 
Association  is  but  273  lbs.  of  butterfat 
and  that  the  highest  herds  were  nearly 
twice  as  much,  namely  534  lbs.  of  fat, 
we  have  some  idea  as  to  what  improve- 


Toggenburg  Milk  Goat  Sharwal  Hope,  No.  10222 


well  in  print,  but  let  me  say  right  here, 
it  is  the  cheapest  goat  I  ever  owned, 
and  as  a  milk  supply  for  our  small  family 
it  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  we 
ever  had. 

As  to  the  taste  of  the  milk  ;  we  have 
not  yet  found  one  person  who  has  sam¬ 
pled  this  goat’s  milk  who  has  said  they 
would  know  it  from  good  cows’  milk — 
and  many  have  sampled  it,  too.  It  may 
be  a  trifle  sweeter,  as  M.  B.  D.  states; 
we  have  not  noticed  this,  but  if  it  is  so, 
is  it  objectionable? 

Tainted  goat’s  milk  comes  from  the 
presence  of  a  buck,  or  when  it  has  been 
kept  until  it  is  too  old  to  be  fit  to  use. 
But  it  is  neither  profitable,  necessary  nor 
advisable  for  the  keeper  of  only  two  or 
three  does  to  harbor  a  buck. 

As  to  the  merits  of  goat’s  milk  for 
children,  we  have  never  known  of  a  case 
where  it  disagreed  with  them,  and  cases 
are  common  where  cow’s  milk  could  not 
be  taken  in  any  form.  In  one  case  In 
our  own  town,  cow’s  milk  acted  as  a 
poison  and  to  feed  it  was  out  of  the 
question.  We  supplied  this  child  with 
goat’s  milk  and  their  trouble  was  over. 
Another  farmer  and  dairyman,  whose  lit¬ 
tle  girl  could  not  assimilate  cow’s  milk, 
was  so  prejudiced  against  goats  that  it 
was  only  after  everything  else  had  failed 
and  the  child  was  literally  starving  to 
death,  that  he  was  induced  to  try  goat’s 
milk  with  satisfactory  results. 

M.  B.  D.  admits  that  tuberculosis  is 
practically  unknown  among  goats,  but 
sounds  the  warning  that  Malta  fever  may 
be  contracted  from  goat’s  milk.  D’oubt- 
less  this  is  true  in  countries  about  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  Mexico,  and 
perhaps  the  extreme  southwestern  part 
of  our  own  country,  but  is  there  one  case 
on  record  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States?  We  have  never  heard  of  one. 

M.  B.  D.  states  that  goats  yield  milk 
“for  from  four  to  six  months  out  of  the 
year.”  He  is  evidently  talking  about 
the  common  scrub  goats  and  not  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades.  Our  “nanny”  has  been  giving 
milk  since  April,  1923,  and  now,  at  16 
months,  is  giving  us  over  a  quart  and  a 
half  a  day,  sometimes  nearly  two  quarts. 
Of  course,  had  she  been  bred  last  Fall 
the  supply  of  milk  would  have  been  shut 
off,  but  when  fresh  we  are  looking  for 
from  three  to  four  quarts  a  day.  The  lac¬ 
tation  period  of  goats  is  given  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  bulletin  (F.  B.  920)  as  from 
seven  to  ten  months.  With  the  family 
cow  it  is  either  “a  feast  or  a  famine 
she  furnishes  a  whole  lot  more  than  is 
wanted  when  fresh  and  not  a  drop  for 
several  weeks  before  freshening,  and  the 


ment  has  been  made  through  this  educa¬ 
tional  means  of  selection. 

Again,  the  average  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  dairy  cows  in  Wisconsin  is 
190  lbs.,  while  the  average  production 
of  all  cows  in  the  United  States  is  only 
ICO  lbs.  There  was  on  display  a  tincup 
uddered,  dilapidated  critter  that  had  pro¬ 
duced  only  160  lbs.  of  butterfat  during 
the  past  year.  Every  dairyman’s  family 
could  readily  see  that  bankruptcy  could 
only  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  any  farmer 
who  selected  representatives  of  this  type. 
But  there  are  thousands  on  thousands  of 
cows  just  like  this,  underfed,  undernour¬ 
ished,  and  improperly  cared  for,  that  may 
be  found  on  many  dairy  farms  in  this 
country.  If  the  dairy  farmers  could  at¬ 
tend  this  show  and  would  go  home  and 
swing  the  axe  and  call  in  the  butcher  or 
have  the  courage  of  their’convictions  and 
reduce  their  herds  to  a  profitable  basis, 
the  dairy  industry  would  get  on  its  feet 
almost  over  night. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  the  first  ex¬ 
hibit  of  C.  T.  A.  cows  was  put  on  display 
at  Columbus.  Something  like  40  or  50 
cows  were  entered  and  the  movement  was 
discouraging  owing  to  its  lack  of  unifor¬ 
mity.  Last  year  at  Syracuse  the  num¬ 
ber  was  slightly  increased,  but  the  great 
variation  in  type  and  quality  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  animals  was  unfortunate. 
This  year  there  were  nearly  300  grade 
cows  entered  in  grade  cow  competition 
of  the  several  breeds,  all  of  these  animals 
being  consigned  to  public  auction  sale 
that  was  held  on  Thursday.  The  official 
records  of  these  cows  were  on  display. 
Most  of  them  came  from  either  accredited 
herds  or  from  herds  known  to  be  free 
from  tuberculosis,  and  all  were  sold  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  test.  There  was  a  scramble 
for  the  good  cows,  as  is  evidenced  from 
the  fact  that  the  low-priced  cow  brought 
.$105,  the  average  price  for  250  head 
being  $152,  and  the  top  price  being  $260. 
Regardless  of  the  dollars  and  cents  trans¬ 
action,  (for  we  must  admit  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  who  consigns  one  or  two 
or  even  more  cows  from  his  herd  to  this 
show  and  cares  for  them  during  the  week 
loses  money)  nevertheless  this  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  will  do  a  great 
deal  toward  eliminating  the  boarder 
cow  from  dairy  herds  and  toward  em¬ 
phasizing  the  importance  of  purebred 
sires  in  grade  herds. 

To  overlook  the  exhibits  of  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Calf  Club  would  be  an  error 
indeed.  And  to  witness  the  enthusiasm 
that  was  constantly  evidenced  at  this 
ringside  was  nothing  short  of  a  thrilling 
experience.  The  youngsters  hearts  were 
beating  stoutly — their  faces  abounded 
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DeLaval 

Prosperity  Special 


For  the  past  four  years  of  depression,  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  and  milch  cows  have  been  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  most  profitable,  frequently 
the  largest,  and  certainly  the  steadiest  cash  money 
income  on  the  farm.  Now  with  better  times  returning, 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  giving  this  end  of  your 
business  careful  attention.  Good  cows  and  De  Laval 
Separators  always  pay  and  pay  well — whether  the 
times  be  good  or  bad. 

Be  sure  that  your  cream  separator  is  giving  you  all  the  butter-fat 
it  should.  And  the  best  way  to  tell  this  is  to  try  a  new  Improved 
DeLaval.  You  may  be  pleasantly  surprised  at  an  immediate  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  your  cream  check  or  amount  of  butter  money. 
You  will  find  the  new  De  Laval  the  best  cream  separator  ever 
made  It  has  the  wonderful  new  self-centering  bowl,  which  runs 
smoother,  easier  and  without  vibration. 

The  De  Laval  Milker.  If  you  milk  ten  or  more  cows  a  De 
Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself.  More  than 
25,000  in  use,  giving  wonderful  satisfaction. 

See  Your 
De  Laval  Agent 

or  write  your  nearest  De 
Laval  office  about  getting 
a  new  De  Laval.  It  will 
Boon  pay  for  itself.  Sold  on 
easy  terms  from 

$6*®  to  $14*° 

DOWN 

the  Balance 


Liberal 
Trade 
Allowance 

See  your  De 
Laval  Agent 
or  write  us 
about  trading 
in  your  old 
separator 
(any  age  or 
make)  as  par¬ 
tial  payment 
on  a  new  Im- 

E roved  De 
aval. 

Send  for 
FREE 
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penetrates 

evenly 


Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt  is 
quick  dissolving  and  always  gives 
a  perfect  cure.  Ordinary  salt,  with 
its  hard,  cube  shaped  crystals,  is 
slow  to  dissolve — often  causes 
salt  crust  and  stops  the  cure. 
Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt  is 
soft,  porous  and  flaky.  It  dis¬ 
solves  quickly,  penetrates  evenly 
to  the  heart  of  the  biggest  ham. 


This  salt 
penetrates 
evenly,  in¬ 
suring  a 
perfect, 
even  cure. 


Bags 
make  good 
toweling 


wont  harden 


The  tiny,  irregular,  flake-like  particles  of  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s 
Salt  do  not  cement  together  and  form  into  hard,  wasteful  lumps. 

no  salt  crust 

Salt  crust  is  undissolved  salt — usually  proof  of  an  unsatisfactory  cure. 
Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt  dissolves  instantly  and  completely. 

for  stock  feeding 

Mixes  thoroughly  with  dry  feeds — wont  sift  out.  Helps  digestion. 
Feed  it  regularly — 1  pound  to  100  pounds  of  dry  feed.  Keep  another 
supply  where  the  stock  can  get  it  at  all  times.  Wont  cause  sore  tongues. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO.,  Dept.  19,  Akron,  Ohio 

CHICAGO  -  DALLAS  -  BOSTON  -  BUFFALO  -  ATLANTA  -  PITTSBURGH 


Colonial 


narmers 

'There’s  a  Colonial  Salt  for  every  purpose” 


Salt 
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100  LBS. 

SUGARED 
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The  Quaker  Oats  QjmpaJiy  . 

MMUMCTURCRS  &  WST3BUTORS  t 

l  ujutii  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


AerQatiGw1^ 

JURCRS  &  DISTRIBUTOR 

Chicago., u-S4 


The  Quaker  Oafs  Company 


Address  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


1651  Ry.  Exchange  Bldg. 


For  Sale  By  All  Good  Dealers  Everywhere 

"  (DIG) 


And  the  Nation’s 
Milk  Supply 

IN  the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  wher¬ 
ever  dairy  cows  are  kept,  Sugared  Schu¬ 
macher  Feed  and  Boss  Dairy  Ration  are  a 
mighty  important  part  in  the  nation’s  milk 
production.  These  two  famous  feeds  when 
fed  in  combination  make  a  dairy  ration 
which  for  “long  time”  milk  production  and 
health  maintenance  you  cannot  equal. 

Sugared  Schumacher,  the  Old  Reliable  carbo¬ 
hydrate  feed,  is  the  maintenance  part  of  the 
ration  and  provides  the  cows  with  stamina, 
vitality  and  vigor  to  “stand  up”  under  long 
and  heavy  milking  periods,  while  Boss  Dairy 
Ration  with  its  24%  protein  content  furnishes 
the  choicest  protein  concentratesto  make  big 
milk  yields.  These  two  feeds  fed  in  combi¬ 
nation  represent  real  true  feeding  economy. 


Are  You  Getting 

Clean  Milk? 
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PURITY  Cot. 
ton  biles  are 

made  in  any  size 
from  5  1-2  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  lor 
all  makes  ol 
strainers  or  filt¬ 
ers.  Send  tor  a 
trial  order- 


If  you  are  straining  milk  through  cloths  or  fine  mesh 
screen  strainers,  you  are  not  removing  all  the  dirt  and 
sediment  from  the  milk. 

Thousands  of  milk  producers  have  found  by  actual  test 
that  the 

Dr.  Clark 

Purity  Milk  Strainer 

is  the  only  strainer  made  that  can  possibly  remove  ALL  the 
fine  dirt,  muck  and  other  sediment  from  milk.  These  results 
’  guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 

Purity  Milk  Strainers  are  used  by  the  largest  milk  producers  In 
the  United  States,  including  Borden,  Van  Camp,  Carnation. 
Mohawk,  and  Sheffield  Farms  Dairies,  and  thousands  of  in¬ 
dividual  producers. 

Made  in  two  sizes: — 10  quart  and  18  quart.  Ask  your 
Vealer,  or  write  us  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Worlds  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


with  smiles  or  distress  as  their  net  pro¬ 
teges  were  moved  up  or  down  the  line 
at  the  judge’s  direction  and  to  receive  a 
slue,  or  red,  or  ribbon  of  any  color  was 
an  appropriate  signal  for  outbursts  of 
handclapping  and  enthusiasm  by  the 
ringside  observers.  Then  to  watch  the 
step  of  the  boy  or  girl  as  they  went  from 
the  ringside  leading  the  prize  animal 
and  displaying  the  blue  ribbon  was  all 
the  evidence  that  one  needed  to  con¬ 
vince  the  most  skeptical  as  to  the  value 
of  displays  and  exhibits  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  The  future  of  dairying  in  this 
country  depends  upon  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration.  And  it  is  well  that  the  import¬ 
ance  of  efficiency  in  production  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  marketing  be  brought  to  their 
attention  during  their  tender  years.  If 
the  dairy  show  did  nothing  else  but  serve 
the  boys  and  girls  as  it  did,  or  to  show 
the  “feeding  of  the  family”  display,  it 
was  worth  whatever  it  cost  its  sponsors. 

American  dairy  cows  produced  enough 
milk  last  year  to  provide  each  person  in 
the  United  States  with  212  quarts  of 
milk,  17  lbs.  of  butter,  3.0  lbs.  of  cheese, 
13.6  lbs.  of  evaporated  milk,  and  20 
gallons  of  ice  cream.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  featured  the 
progress  in  dairy  farm  management  and 
displayed  in  a  most  attractive  and  unique 
fashion  information  that  was  most  con¬ 
vincing.  A  single  dairy  farm,  with  its 
original  ramshackle  buildings,  was  pic¬ 
tured  on  the  canvas  and  the  progress  in 
the  way  of  construction  and  development 
and  the  improvement  in  the  production  of 
grades  suitable  for  dairying  w'as  succes¬ 
sively  displayed,  until  at  the  end  of  10 
years  of  progress  the  dairy  farmer  found 
himself  in  a  modern  equipped  home  and 
was  able  to  house  his  animals  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  equipped  barn  and  to  feed  them 
largely  on  products  that  were  home¬ 
grown.  The  old  milk  wagon  wras  re¬ 
placed  by  a  Ford  truck  and  typified  in 
a  most  practical  and  interesting  manner 
the  step  by  step  progress  that  intelligent 
dairy  farmers  have  made. 

Getting  back  to  the  live  stock  show, 
just  a  word  about  some  of  the  notable 
animals  and  herds.  Carnation  Farms 
had  on  exhibit  the  world’s  record  cow, 
Peitertie  Segis  Prospect.  She  produced 
37,381  lbs.  of  milk  within  a  year  and 
followed  this  the  next  year  by  producing 
35.550  lbs.  of  milk,  and  1,419  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  To  realize  that  this  is  an 
average  production  of  48  quarts  of  milk 
per  day  for  a  period  of  two  years  is  al¬ 
most  unbelievable,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
her  authentic  record. 

Then  the  old  cow  “May”  that  had  the 
unique  distinction  of  holding  the  Ameri¬ 
can  butterfat  record  by  producing  1,523 
lbs.  and  31,610  lbs.  of  milk  was  on  pa¬ 
rade  and,  no  doubt,  was  proud  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  her  sons  was  Junior  Champ¬ 
ion  bull  and  that  this  son,  together  with 
its  full  sister,  was  first  in  the  class  of 
a  progeny  of  one  dam. 

Perhaps  there  has  never  been  assem¬ 
bled  in  any  one  ring  as  many  Holstein 
cows  of  world  fame  and  of  high  record 
as  were  displayed  in  the  A.  It.  O.  class, 
and  the  Holstein  Association  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  successful  achieve¬ 
ment  in  bringing  out  these  world  famous 
cows.  The  public  and  the  breeders  ap¬ 
preciate  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  the 
dairy  cows  that  they  heard  so  much 
about  in  the  dairy  breeds. 

The  Brown  Swiss  breeders’  interest 
centered  chiefly  in  a  cow,  who  in  her 
thirteenth  year  produced  over  25,000  lbs. 
of  milk  and  1.009  lbs.  of  butterfat.  To 
look  at  her  she  would  not  fill  the  eye  from 
the  standpoint  of  conformation  and  qual¬ 
ity.  but  one  must  give  deference  to  any 
individual  that  can  manufacture  this 
quantity  of  dairy  products  in  365  days. 
She  was  a  typical  representative  of  pro¬ 
duction  wedded  to  reproduction,  and  the 
breeders  of  dairy  cows  must  sooner  or 
later  come  un  to  a  fuller  realization  _  of 
the  importance  of  these  two  determining 
factors.  „  , 

The  exhibit  of  Guernseys  failed  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  standards  that  the  breeders 
of  this  popular  type  have  established 
at  previous  national  dairy  shows.  This 
applies  possibly  more  to  the  item  of  num¬ 
bers  than  to  the  matter  of  quality,  for 
the  tops  in  their  respective  classes^  this 
year  were  outstanding.  Emmadine  Farm, 
a  comparatively  new  name  in  Guernsey 
channels,  was  frequently  on  the  lips  of 
the  observers.  They  captured  the  grand 
champion  bull  and  likewise  the  grand 
champion  cow.  and  were  conspicuously 
at  the  head  when  either  blue  or  red  rib¬ 
bons  were  allotted. 

To  assemble  a  herd  of  such  uniformity 
and  of  such  outstanding  quality  in  so 
short  a  time  is  an  enviable  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Here  again,  one  must  emphasize 
the  importance  that  Guernsey  females 
have  played  in  the  development  and  es¬ 
tablishment  of  utility  type.  _  The  grand 
old  cows  that  were  lined  up  in  the  A.  It. 
O.  division  were  living  examples  of  milk¬ 
ing  machines,  agencies  that  have  a  re¬ 
markable  ability  of  converting  food  prod¬ 
ucts  into  dairy  products.  Manifestly 
there  is  more  uniformity  in  the  Guern¬ 
sey  type  as  the  years  go  on.  but  more  at¬ 
tention  to  udders  and  more  regard  for 
constitutional  vigor  and  symmetry  would 
tend  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  this 
famous  breed. 

With  the  Jerseys,  especial  mention 
must  be  made  of  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  for 
their  achievement  in  the  eastern  show 
ring  during  the  past  few  years  is  com¬ 
mon  knowledge.  With  a  grand  champion 
bull  in  Fern’s  Wexford  Noble  and  the 
Grand  Champion  Cow.  this  breeding  es¬ 
tablishment  is  entitled  to  first  page  posi¬ 
tion.  Then  to  know  that  young  stock  of 


their  own  breeding  is  coming  on  to  re¬ 
place  this  assembled  group  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  intelligent  and  well-tried 
breeding  plans  prevail  at  this  farm. 

In  the  Ayrshire  classes  let  it  be  said 
that  they  were  strong  and  hard  footed 
from  beginning  to  end.  Adam  Seitz  & 
Sons  wTon  the  largest  percentage  of  rib¬ 
bons  and  were  awarded  the  banner  as 
premier  breeders.  Their  aged  cow,  Helen 
R,  was  senior  and  grand  champion  cow 
and  their  aged  bull  was  made  senior 
champion  but  was  defeated  for  grand 
championship  by  the  junior  two-year  old 
Roamer,  shown  by  Barclay  Farms.  It 
was  indeed  difficult  for  the  breeders  who 
observed  this  award  to  justify  this  plac¬ 
ing  and  the  assignment  of  the  grand 
champion  banner  to  the  younger  bull 
created  an  occasion  which  caused  the 
judges  to  tax  their  wits  in  explaining 
this  award. 

With  the  Holstein  group,  three  exhi¬ 
bitors  deserve  special  mention.  Har¬ 
grove  &  Arnold  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
with  their  aged  herd  exhibit  and  with 
their  uniformity  in  young  grade  herd, 
could  not  be  denied  first  honors.  The. 
Jefferson  Asylum  herd,  with  its  grand 
championship  cow  and  its  junior  cham¬ 
pion  heifer,  both  by  the  same  sire,  must 
be  recognized.  While  the  Minnesota 
Holstein  Company,  winning  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  get  of  sires  by  groups  of  ani¬ 
mals  served  by  two  different  bulls  and 
first  of  the  produce  of  cow,  deserve  es¬ 
pecial  mention. 

In  the  student  judging  contest,  Michi¬ 
gan  wron  first  place  in  a  competition 
where  22  college  teams  competed.  The 
Iowa  contingent  won  first  in  the  judging 
of  dairy  products  and  almost  scooped 
the  platter  in  this  competition. 

The  Dairy  Science  Association  held 
most  interesting  meetings,  as  did  the 
county  agents  under  the  able  direction 
of  Director  Hatch  of  the  Wisconsin  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  Dairy  Association  paid  signal 
honors  and  evidenced  its  very  great  re¬ 
spect  to  Dean  Henry,  Prof.  Babcock  of 
the  Wisconsin  Station  and  Prof.  Haecker 
of  the  Minesota  station,  all  of  whom  have 
played  a  most  important  part  in  guiding 
the  dairy  industry  along  intelligent  and 
constructive  lines. 

There  was  current  in  all  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  those  observing  the  judging  of 
dairy  cattle  and  the  judging  of  dairy 
products  or  those  who  were  especially 
concerned  in  studying  equipment  having 
to  do  with  dairy  animals  or  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  today  was  some  systematic  plan 
wherein  the  marketing  of  their  products 
could  be  made  on  a  profitable  and  a  uni¬ 
formly  graded  basis.  Secretary  Hoover, 
in  his  address  to  the  National  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Ex-Governor  Lowden  as 
well,  stressed  the  importance  of  market¬ 
ing  problems  and  were  convinced  that 
education  and  not  legislation  would  be 
the  agency  to  bring  about  such  improve¬ 
ments.  Ex-Governor  Lowden  has  been 
a  staunch  believer  in  co-operative  market¬ 
ing  and  Secretary  Hoover  went  even  a 
step  farther  and  stated  that  co-operative 
marketing  should  be  promulgated  by  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  that  men  trained  in 
marketing  work  must  be  placed  in  re¬ 
sponsible  positions  and  held  accountable 
for  the  constructive  development  of  this 
phase  of  agriculture.  When  marketing 
methods  are  as  advanced  as  production, 
methods  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  farm 
folks  will  prosper.  But  until  this  end  is 
attained,  there  is  bound  to  be  blocking 
of  plans  that  will  throw  both  groups  out 
of  gear.  f.  c.  m. 


House  for  400  Birds 

I  wish  to  construct  a  poultry-house  to 
house  about  400  hens.  Would  it  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  build  in  units  to  house  100 
hens  each?  What  type  house  is  best 
adapted  to  this  section?  Where  can  I  ob¬ 
tain  plans?  j.  m.  M. 

Birdsboro,  Pa. 

I  should  prefer  a  single  house  for  a 
flock  of  400  birds,  though  this  might  be 
of  the  long  type,  divided  into  pens  for  100 
each,  if  one  preferred.  There  are  many 
styles  of  poultry-houses,  each  one  having 
its  advocates,  and  no  one  so  superior  to 
all  others  as  to  have  gained  universal 
adoption.  A  building  20x60  ft.  would 
house  that  number  of  fowls,  and  is  of  the 
long,  narrow  type  most  commonly  used. 
A  square  building,  30x35  ft.  on  each  side, 
the  Missouri  type,  is  also  in  use  for  a 
flock  of  the  above  mentioned  size.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  which  one  is  best  for 
your- locality,  as  I  think  that  it  is  largely 
a  matter  of  personal  preference.  Hens 
do  well  in  any  of  them  if  properly  cared 
for.  I  would  suggest  writing  your  State 
agricultural  college  at  State  College,  Pa., 
for  detailed  plans  of  poultry  buildings. 
Very  likely  the  Poultry  Department  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia, 
Mo.,  will  send  plans  for  the  Missouri  type 
of  house  upon  application,  and  the  bulle¬ 
tins  upon  the  subject  from  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  N.  J.,  and  the  New  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  also 
be  found  helpful.  While  these  publica¬ 
tions  are  primarily  for  State  residents, 
they  are  frequently  sent  outside  when  the 
supply  permits.  M.  B.  D. 


First  Member  of  Cavalry  Detach¬ 
ment  :  “Lookee  heah,  Joe,  how  come  you- 
all  to  teach  dat  der  mule  all  dem  tricks? 
Ah  can’t  teach  mail  mule  nothing!”  Sec¬ 
ond  Ditto ;  “Dat’s  easy  ;  you-all  jes’  has 
to  know  moh  dan  de  mule.” — The  Point¬ 
er. 
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The  SModem  Power 
for  Draining  Land 

THE  case  of  du  Pont  dynamite  you  take 
out  to  your  ditching  job  is  a  little  power 
house.  You  use  explosives  power  just  as  con¬ 
veniently  as  you  take  current  from  the  wire. 
Draining  land  with  dynamite  pays.  Farmers 
in  every  part  of  the  country  are  blasting  their 
ditches  cheaper,  easier,  better  and  quicker  by 
the  “dynamite  way Turn  the  swamp  land 
and  wet  spots  into  productive  acres.  Get  all 
your  land  to  work  next  year.  Start  your 
drainage  work  now. 

Du  Pont  50  %  or  60  %  straight  dynamite  gives  you  real 
results  on  your  ditching  job.  You  punch  and  load  the 
holes,  explode  the  dynamite  and  there  is  your  ditch — 
straight  and  clean — just  as  you  want  it.  See  your  local 
dealer  for  your  supply  of  du  Pont  explosives. 

A  free  booklet  “Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explosives”  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  It  gives  full  information  about 
the  use  of  explosives  on  the  farm. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  8c  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Bldg. 
INew  York,  N.  Y. 


Fulton  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Harvey  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass.  , 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Install  Your  Own 

PIPELESS 

FURNACE 


ONLY 

$10 

DOWN 


It’s  Easy  I 
Here’s  Why. 

The  N  o  r  b  e  r  t 
is  complete- 
1  y  assembled  at 
the  factory  and 
shipped  to  you 
ready  to  install. 
Think  of  the  de¬ 
cided  advantage 
over  the  old 
type  of  furnaces 
with  their  many 
parts  for  you 
to  figure  out 
and  put  together. 
No  chance  of  its 
being  done 
;  wrong.  Anyone 
i  who  can  use  a 
hammer  and  a 
j  saw  can  easily 
I  install  the  Nor- 
bert  in  less  than 
two  hours. 

Will  save  one-third  of  your  fuel  bill  and  heat 
5  to  7  rooms  and  bath.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Write  at  once  for  our  easy  terms 
and  be  prepared  for  winter. 

Norbert  Furnace  Co., 

3205  Broadview  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Farmers,  Growers,  Poultrymen,  Shippers 

A  Perfect  Second-Hand  Fruit 
Vegetable  or  Dairy  Package 

is  in  every  way,  shape  and  form,  from  a  standpoint  of 
shipping  and  serviceability,  equal  to  and  just  the  same 
as  a  new  one.  Place  all  vour  orders  with  me  for  new 
and  SECOND-HAND  EMPTY  EGG  CASES,  DARRELS, 
BASKETS,  CARRIERS,  and  all  kinds  of  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  PACKAGES,  ill  carlots  as  well  as  small 
lot  shipments.  WRITE  or  WIRE  at  once. 

NORMAN  PAUL,  1037  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Dept.  Second. hand  EGG  CASES,  ETC. 


Market  News&  Prices 


(Continued  from  page  1374) 
pears,  Bartlett,  bu..  «$1.25  to  $1.75; 
Seckel,  $1.25  to  $1.75 :  prunes,  German, 
14-qt.  basket,  45  to  GOc ;  quinces,  14-qt. 
basket,  50  to  GOc. 

Honey,  strained  clover,  lb..  22  to  23c ; 
qt.,  GO  to  75c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c ;  clover 
comb,  fancy.  24-section  case,  $4.25  to 
$4.50 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  frame.  15  to 
17c. 

I-Iickorynuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2  ;  walnuts,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $7  ;  white  marrow,  $8 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7 ;  white  kidney,  .87 ;  pea,  $4.50 
medium,  $4.50 ;  Yellow  Eye.  $5. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  Gc ;  No.  2,  5c ; 
cows  and  heifers,  6c;  _No.  2,  5c;  bulls 
and  stags,  4c ;  horsehides,  each,  $2  to 
$3 ;  sheep  skins,  each,  50c  to  $2 ;  calf, 
No.  1,  18  to  19c;  No.  2.  16%  to  17%e ; 
lambs,  $1  to  $2  ;  shearlings,  24  to  75c : 
wool,  fleece,  lb.,  38  to  40c;  unwashed, 
medium,  38  to  40c. 

Hay.  No.  1,  Timothy,  ton,  $20  to  $21 ; 
mixed,  $16  to  $18  ;  Alfalfa,  $18  to  $19  ; 
oat  straw,  $14  to  $16;  wheat  straw,  ton, 
$14  to  $16 ;  rye  straw,  $18. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.38  to  $1.40;  corn, 
shelled,  $1.28  to  $1.30;  oats,  59  to  59%c; 
rye,  $1.10  to  $1.12. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  weak  and  declining  and  only 
eggs  are  really  brisk.  The  big  crop  of 
potatoes  has  sent  those  prices  down. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  low¬ 
er  ;  creamery,  36  to  43c;  dairy,  30  to 
33c ;  crocks,  25  to  2Sc  ;  low  grade,  18  to 
20c.  Cheese,  steady ;  flats,  daisies,  long¬ 
horns,  new,  22  to  33c ;  Limburger,  2G  to 
28c.  Eggs,  scarce ;  hennery,  57  to  65c ; 
State  and  western  candled,  43  to  55c ; 
storage,  37  to  40c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkey,  38  to  42c ;  fowl,  27  to  33c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  38  to  40c ;  chickens,  32  to  36c ;  old 
roosters,  18  to  22c ;  ducks,  26  to  28c ; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  firm ; 
turkeys,  30  to  35c;  fowls,  20  to  27c; 
broilers,  20  to  22c ;  chickens,  22  to  24c  ; 
old  roosters,- 16  to  17c ;  ducks,  20  to  24c; 
geese,  15  to  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  active  ; 
Gravenstein,  Wolf  River,  Wealthy,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Greening, 
King,  20-oz.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Maiden  Blush. 
75c  to  $1 ;  seconds,  50  to  65c.  Potatoes, 
slow  ;  homegrown,  bu.,  35  to  GOc ;  sweets, 
bbl.,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Fruits  and  Melons. — P_eacbes,  storage 
supply  ;  Elberta,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2  ;  others, 
S5c  to  $1.  Pears,  steady;  Bartlett,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $3  ;  others.  $1.50  to  $2.  Plums, 
active;  bu..  50  to  75c;  prunes.  $1.50  to 
$1.75.  Quinces,  good  supply  ;  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Cantaloupes,  home  season  clos¬ 
ing  ;  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  honeydews,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  strong; 
homegrown,  ton,  $70  to  $75 ;  20-lb.  bas¬ 
ket,  65  to  80c ;  California,  box.  $1.25 
to  $1.75.  Cranberries,  quiet ;  half  bbl. 
box,  $5  to  $5.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady  ; 
white  kidney,  marrow,  ewt..  $10  to  $11  : 
red  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10;  mediuih.  $7.50 
to  $8 ;  iiea,  $6  to  $6.50.  Onions,  weak  ; 
Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.25  to.  $1.40 ;  yellow  and 
white,  cwt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Spanish, 
crate,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Vegetables. — Vegetables,  steady  ;  beans, 
green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Limas, 
qt.,  35  to  40c:  beets,  bu.,  75  to  SOc ; 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  cabbage,  bu., 
40  to  50c ;  carrots,  bu..  50c  to  $1 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  celery,  crate.  $3 
to  $3.75 ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  i0  to  12c ; 
cucumbers,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4:  eggplant, 
bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  endive,  doz.,  60  to  65c ; 
lettuce,  box,  75c  to  $1 ;  Iceberg,  crate, 
$6  to  $6.50;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  35  to 
40c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  peppers, 
red,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  pumpkins,  bu., 
50  to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  15  to 
20c ;  spinach,  bu..  85c  to  $1 ;  squashes, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50  _  to 
75c ;  turnips,  yellow,  bu.,  50  to  65c  white, 
$1  to  $1.25. 

Sweets.— Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c ;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  18c;  syrup, 
gal..  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay.  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $20  to  $23 ;  clover,  mixed,  $19  to 
$22 ;  rye  straw.  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw.  $10  to  $12.  Rye  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton.  $29 ;  middlings.  $31 ;  Red-dog. 
$43 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $43.50 ;  oilmeal, 
$46.50;  hominy,  $42;  gluten.  $44.70;  oat 
feed.  $14.50.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

October  23.  1924. 

October  League-pool  price  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone :  Class  1, 
$2.60  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2 ;  Class 
2B.  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2.05;  Class  3, 
$1.45. 

September  pool  price,  $1.93  ;  expenses, 
814c ;  certificates,  10c;  net  cash,  $1,745. 

Sheffield  Farms:  Class  1.  $2.60;  Class 
2,  $1.70 ;  Class  3.  $1.55. 

Non-pool  Association:  Class  1.  $2.40; 
Class  2,  $1.S5 ;  Class  3A.  $1.55 ;  Class 
3B.  $1.45. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.3714  @$0.38% 


Good  to 

choice . 

.34 

@ 

.36 

Lower 

grades  . 

,  .30 

@ 

.32 

Packing 

stock  . 

.20 

.28 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  ...$0.20  @$0.21 


Average  run  . 18% (7i  .19 

Skims . 06  @  .14 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  market.  .  .  .18 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.75@$0.80 

Medium  to  good . 65@  .72 

Pullets . 46  @  .56 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . . .  .67 @  .68 

Gathered,  best . 54@  .56 

Common  to  good . 32 @  .40 

Pullets . 35  @  .42 

Storage,  best  . 44@  .47 

Lower  grades . 33  @  .42 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.25@$0.30 

Chickens . 23  @  .25 

Roosters . 12@  .13 

Ducks . 23  @  .29 

Geese  . 11  @  .20 

Turkeys . 35@  .45 

Rabbits,  lb . 23@  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  , ... . $0.45@$0.47 

Common  to  good . 30@  .42 

Chickens,  best . 44@  .45 

Fair  to  good . 35@  .40 

Roosters . 16@  .21 

Ducks .  2S@  .29 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. . ..  6.25@  7.50 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.00@  6.00 

7  to  8  lbs .  3.50@  5.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.1S@$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 14@  .17 

Culls . 08  @  .11 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $13.00@$14.00 

Lower  grades .  7.00@  9.00 

Sheep .  3.00@  5.50 

Lambs .  12.00@  14.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.75@$1.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 12@  .25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00@  1.10 

Carrots,  bu . 50@  .90 

Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate..  1.25@  2.50 

L.  I.,  crate . 75@  2.50 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 50@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2.00@  3.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 1.00@  1.50 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate . 1.00@  3.00 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  1.50@  4.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.25@  2.00 

Parsley,  bu . 50@  .75 

Peas,  bu .  2.00@  3.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches . .  1.00@  1.50 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00@  2.75 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  .75 

Squash,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  2.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.00@  3.25 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1.25@  3.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches....  2.00@  2.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  ISO  lbs . $2.60@$2.S0 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack .  1.50@  2.25 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1.10@  1.15 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Fruit 

Apples,  bu . $0.75@$2.25 

Barrel .  2.25@  6.00 

Peaches,  bu.  basket . 1. 00(17  2.00 

16-qt.  basket  . 75@  1.00 

Raspberries,  pt . 10 @  .15 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket . 60@  .80 

Pears,  bbl . 3.50@  8.50 

Plums,  4-qt.  basket . 25@  .30 

Crab  apples,  bu.  basket . 1.50@  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav— No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@$27.00 

No.  2  .  23.00(77  25.00 

No.  3 .  21.00@  22.00 

Straw— Rye . 17.00(77!  18.00 

Oat .  14.00@  15.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B.  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.49@  .50 

Cheese . 34@  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85  @  .87 

Gathered . 50@  .65 

Fowls . .40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .65 

Peaches,  doz . 25@  .35 

Honey  dew  melons,  each . 35  @  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 02 @  .03 

String  beans,  lb .  ,10@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 05@  .08 

Lettuce,  bead  . 10@  .20 

Cabbage,  lb . 05 @  .06 

Cucumbers,  each . 05  @  .10 

Corn,  doz . 40@  .50 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  quotations  are :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine, 
57  to  58c ;  half  blood.  5S  to  59c ;  quarter 
blood.  57  to  58c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
half  blood  combing.  60  to  61c :  three- 
eighths  blood.  58  to  60e.  New  England 
half  blood.  57  to  58c ;  quarter  blood,  55  to 
56c.  Texas,  scoured  basis.  $1.30  to  $1.50. 
Oregon,  No.  1.  staple.  $1.42  to  $1.47. 
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THE  HENYARD 


Cod  Liver  Oil  for  Pullets 

►  * 

I  have  about  600  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  live  and  six  months  old,  started  lay¬ 
ing.  For  green.?  I  have  mangel  beets,  and 
may  sprout  oats  later.  How  is  cod  liver 
oil  for  these  pullets?  Will  it  take  the 
place  of  sprouted  oats?  Will  it  pay  to 
feed  both,  or  is  it  unnecessary?  I  expect 
to  feed  raw  bones  and  sweet  milk  this 
Winter.  E.  h.  Y. 

Elk  Lick  Pa. 

Cod  liver  oil  an,d  sprouted  oats  both 
contain  vitamin  A,  one  of  the  growth- 
promoting  vitamins  and,  to  that  extent, 
one  would  probably  replace  the  other.  As 
the  oil  is  a  comparatively  expensive  pro¬ 
duct,  however,  it  would  be  a  practice  of 
doubtful  economy  to  use  it  in  the  place  of 
the  green  feed.  One  pound  of  oil  to  each 
100  lbs.  of  mash  is  believed  by  some  who 
have  tried  it  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  laying  ration  of  hens  and  pullets,  and 
it  may  become  a  popular  practice  to  use 
it.  When  used  the  oil  should  not  be 
mixed  with  the  mash  far  in  advance  of 
need.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  or  not 
it  will  pay  to  use  both  oil  and  green  food  ; 
that  is  a  matter  for  further  trials  to  de¬ 
termine.  Mangels,  by  the  way,  are  not 
“greens.”  They  are  succulent  vegetables, 
of  value  as  poultry  food,  but  do  not  con¬ 
tain  some  of  the  needed  constituents 
found  in  green  leaves,  at  least  to  the  same 
extent.  M.  b.  d. 


Potatoes  for  Poultry 

As  feed  is  high  and  potatoes  cheap,  I 
think  a  good  many  readers  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  feeding  potatoes.  I  have  a 
lot  of  poultry.  Can  potatoes  be  fed  to 
them?  Are  they  a  cheaper  feed  at  l^c 
per  lb.  than  corn  at  3c  per  lb.?  What 
is  the  best  way  to  feed  the  potatoes, 
boiled  or  raw?  j.  w. 

Georgetown,  Conn. 

Yes,  potatoes  may  be  fed  to  poultry, 
either  raw  or  cooked.  Their  value  cannot 
well  be  compared  with  that  of  corn,  since 
they  cannot  take  the  place  of  corn.  They 
may  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  grain 
food,  giving  the  chickens  or  older  fowls 
what  they  will  readily  eat  once  daily, 
but  corn  and  other  grain  foods  must  also 
be  plentifully  supplied  if  either  growth 
or  production  is  expected.  If  fed  raw, 
potatoes  act  as  a  succulent  food,  as  man¬ 
gels  and  cabbage  do,  though  they  are  not 
as  well  liked  by  poultrymen  as  these  lat¬ 
ter  vegetables  are.  Potatoes  may  be 
boiled  and  mixed  with  a  fattening  mash 
when  it  is  desired  to  fatten  fowls  for 
market.  M.  B.  d. 


Price  for  Custom  Hatching 

Can  you  tell  me  what  poultrymen 
usually  charge  for  custom  hatching  of 
baby  chicks?  M.  e.  l. 

The  price  of  custom  hatching  varies 
considerably  in  regard  to  the  locality. 
Custom  hatching  in  New  Jersey  runs 
from  2c  up  to  5c  an  egg,  depending  upon 
the  incubator  capacity  of  the  community 
and  the  men  in  charge  of  the  work.  In 
the  Vineland  and  Toms  River  districts, 
where  considerable  custom  hatching  is 
done,  the  price  is  2c  to  3c  an  egg.  In 
North  Jersey  the  price  runs  from  3c  to 
4c  and  5c  an  egg.  The  poultrymen  of 
South  Jersey  are  justified  in  charging 
lower  prices,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
in  the  custom  hatching  business,  and  do 
a  very  large  volume  of  hatching  a  season, 
while  to  the  men  that  charge  more,  cus¬ 
tom  hatching  is  only  a  side  line  to  their 
baby  chick  business,  and  in  most  cases  is 
only  done  as  an  accommodation  to  the 
poultrymen  of  that  district.  w.  H.  A. 

New  Jersey. 


Sick  Pullets 

My  pullets,  three  months  old,  get  lame. 
Some  of  them  cannot  walk  much ;  they 
fall  on  their  backs  and  cannot  get  up. 
They  live  for  three  weeks  or  so,  get  very 
thin  in  flesh,  and  die.  f.  h. 

West  Dover,  Vt. 

There  are  probably  a  number  of  causes 
of  this  trouble,  frequently  appearing  in 
growing  pullets  and  cockerels.  In  some 
cases  intestinal  worms  in  large  numbers 
are  found ;  in  others,  there  is  a  disease 
similar  to  rheumatism  or  gout,  affecting 
the  joints  of  the  legs ;  in  still  others  a 
disease  similar  to  or  identical  with  rick¬ 
ets  is  held  responsible,  this  being  due  to 
lack  of  needed  materials  in  the  ration  to 
promote  growth  and  proper  hardening  of 
the  bones.  There  is  a  “leg-weakness,” 
too,  that  is  not  understood ;  apparently 
healthy  young  fowls  suddenly  losing  the 
use  of  their  legs,  without  other  evidence 
of  sickness,  and  recovering  spontaneously 
or  dying  within  a  few  days. 

Where  the  cause  is  not  known,  I  should 
remove  the  affected  birds  from  the  flock 
and  administer  a  half  grain  tablet  of  cal¬ 
omel,  following  it  within  a  few  hours 
with  about  two  teaspoons  of  castor  oil, 
as  a  physic.  Then  feed  lightly,  with 
plenty  of  green  stuff  in  the  ration.  If 
worms  are  found  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  a  teaspoon  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
may  be  given  each  affected  bird  and  re¬ 
peated  after  a  day  or  two  if  needed.  It 
is  sometimes  best  to  give  a  larger  dose  of 
turpentine,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  some  simple  oil.  M.  B.  D. 


Don’t  be  Satisfied  with  “Pin 
Money"  Profits  from  Poultry 

It's  just  as  easy  to  make  it  pay  a  worth  while  in¬ 
come.  Qovernment  figures  show  astonishing  facts 


FEW  people  realize  the  immense 
sums  paid  to  poultry  raisers 
every  year.  YetU.  S.  Government 
statistics  place  poultry  values  for  1923 
at  $1,047,000,000 !  This  amazing 
sum  is  greater  by  $300, 000, 000  than 
the  total  wheat  crop !  It  is  greater 
than  the  value  of  all  cattle  raised. 
It  is  more  than  three  times  the  en¬ 
tire  tobacco  crop.  Four  times  the 
commercial  truck  crops.  More  than 
twice  the  combined  potato  and 
sweet  potato  crops. 

Year  ‘round  Profits 

In  the  face  of  these  figures  it  is  hard 
to  associate  poultry  with  “pin 
money,”  as  many  do.  For  records 
prove  that  poultry,  properly  han¬ 
dled,  can  be  made  an  unending 
source  of  profit  for  the  owner.  In  fact,  on 
many  farms  poultry  intelligently  handled 
shows  greater  profit  per  dollar  investment 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  business.  The 
poultry  raiser  has  a  steady,  year  ’round 
“crop”  of  eggs  and  poultry  to  sell.  A 
market  is  always  waiting  for  the  supplies 
he  produces.  Crop  rotation,  fertilizing, 
droughts  and  frosts  mean  nothing  to  the 
poultry  raiser. 

Feeding  Very  Important 

In  raising  poultry  for  profit  proper  feed¬ 
ing  is  absolutely  essential.  Proper  feeding 
means  healthier  hens — more  eggs  —  stur¬ 
dier,  faster  growing  chicks.  Proper  feed¬ 
ing  means  the  difference  between  failure 
and  success  in  the  poultry  business.  It  is 
folly  to  try  to  “save"  on  feed — or  to  feed 
on  a  hit-or-miss  plan.  Careful  feeding  of 
a  scientifically  balanced  ration  is  the 


$3.00  Net  Profit  per  Hen 
from  a  flock  of  1500 
White  Leghorns 

The  writer  moved  to  Nelson  Heights  in 
July,  1915.  November  first  he  purchased 
ten  good  quality  single  comb  white  leg¬ 
horns  from  F.  V.  Stapf. 

It  is  a  point  of  interest  that  we  had  noth¬ 
ing  in  view  in  regards  to  keeping  poultry 
on  a  large  scale,  but  owing  to  success  from 
the  very  beginning,  through  rigid  culling 
and  mating,  have  increased  the  number  of 
birds,  each  year,  that  at  the  present  writ¬ 
ing  have  a  flock  of  1500  birds. 

We  depend  entirely  on  sales  of  market 
eggs  for  all  improvements  and  cost  of 
feeds.  In  other  words — “Eggs  and  still 
more  Eggs”  is  our  main  objective,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  form  of  high  flock  averages. 
The  first  laying  house  erected  at  Bandi’s 
farm  was  6  ft.  x  8  ft.  shed  roof  type.  Now 
one  of  our  present  laying  houses  contains 
oyer  4000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  Space. 

Our  annual  output  of  eggs  and  chicks  now 
runs  well  into  the  thousands. 

Our  average  net  profit  $3.00  per  year 
per  hen. 

There  is  no  secret  or  witchcraft  connected 
with  it.  Just  good  stock  and  Globe  Feeds 
mixed  with  a  little  common  sense. 

HERMAN  BANDI 

Owner  and  Proprieter 


only  true  economy.  It  pays  big  dividends 
in  the  long  run,  even  tho  it  seems  to  cost 
a  little  more  at  the  start. 

Egg  Mash  Necessary 

You  can’t  look  for  a  big  egg  production 
or  expect  to  develop  healthy  chicks,  un¬ 
less  you  feed  your  hens  properly.  And 
no  hen  is  properly  fed  unless  her  ration 
includes  a  good  egg  mash.  Feed  scratch 
grains  daily.  This  develops  yolks.  But 
yolks  alone  don’t  make  eggs.  The 
whites  must  be  built  at  the  same  time.  To 
make  whites,  egg  mash  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  right  kind  of  egg  mash 
promotes  egg  production  in  a  healthy,  nor¬ 
mal  manner.  Since  so  much  depends  on  the 
egg  mash  you  use,  it  is  important  that  you 
chose  carefully.  Your  selection  will  mean 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

The  Choice  of  400,000 

Thousands  of  experienced  poultry  raisers 
recommend  Dickinson’s  Globe.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  easily  understood.  Dickin¬ 
son’s  Globe  Egg  Mash,  when  used  as 
directed,  never  fails  to  bring  results.  It  is 
the  result  of  more  than  22  years  of  ex¬ 
haustive  tests  and  experiments,  plus  the 
experience  of  practical  poultry  raisers. 
These  tests  have  been  carried  out  by  lead¬ 
ing  poultry  men  in  our  research  labora¬ 
tories  and  model  experimental  farm.  The 
result  is  an  ideal  Egg  Mash.  Because  of 
this  Globe  Egg  Mash  is  now  the  choice 
of  400,000  poultry  raisers.  It  will  pay  you 
to  get  detailed  information  from  your  local 
Globe  dealer.  He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 


Money  making  flock  of  1500  White 
Leghorns  owned  by  Herman  Bandi 
of  Millvale  Pa.  Read  Mr.  Bandi’s 
letter  in  the  panel  at  the  left. 


This  Valuable  Book 
on  Poultry  Raising 


FREE 


Mail  Coupon  today 
for  your  copy 


Every  man  or  woman  who  raises  or  who  plans  at 
some  future  date  to  raise  poultry,  should  have 
a  copy  of  the  Dickinson  book  “Poultry  Profits.” 
It  is  a  poultry  book  from  cover  to  cover.  It  con¬ 
tains  76  pages  packed  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  poultry.  There  are  chapters  on  housing- 
plans,  construction,  etc.,  on  the  best  methods  of 
feeding,  on  prevention  and  cure  of  disease.  It 
covers  all  the  important  phases  of  poultry  rais¬ 
ing.  It  contains  100  illustrations,  16  of  them  in 
full  color.  It  represents  22  years  of  study  and  re¬ 
search  by  leaders  in  the  poultry  field.  It  is  a 
valuable  book — an  expensive  one — yet  we  ofier 
you  a  copy  free  if  you  will  enclose  two  2-cent 
stamps  to  cover  cost  of  postage. 

No  matter  how  large  or  how  small  your  present 
flock  may  be  you  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
book.  Even  a  casual  reading  will  be  helpful.  A 
careful  study  of  the  facts  it  contains  will  pay  big 
dividends.  Write  for  a  copy  today.  The  edition 
is  necessarily  limited.  Tear  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  now. 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO., 

2750  West  35th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation 
a  copy  of  your  booklet  “Poultry  Profits.”  I  en¬ 
close  4c  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  postage. 


Name 


The  Albert  Dickinson  Co. 

CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS 


Address 


1396 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  1,  1924 


Hens  Lay  Better 


and 

When  You 

Feed  Them 

FOS-FOR-US 

Give  your  birds  plenty  of 
minerals  to  get  the  best 
results.  Phosphorus  gives 
vigor,  vitalizes  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system,  builds  bone, 
and  renders  proteins 
more  available.  Lime  is 
necessary  for  egg  shells 
and  for  bone  building. 


Pay  Better 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate-Lime  Qrit 

contains  22%  tri-calcium 
phosphate,  70%  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime.  A  hard,  sharp 
soluble  grit.  Three  sizes 
coarse,  medium,  fine. 
Sold  in  100  lb.  bags. 


international  ^Agricultural  Corporation 

COLUMBIA,  TENN. 

BRANCHES  IN  EIGHT  CITIES 

Manufacturers  of  International  Fertilizers 


BUY  A  BAG 
T  O-D  A  Y 


AGENTS  WANTED 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY, 


The  only  brooder  with  a  gas  cham¬ 
ber.  Famous  for  high-grade  con¬ 
struction;  large  coal  capacity;  non¬ 
clinker  grate;  top  and  bottom  draft 
regulation;  improved  thermostats; 
slide  for  cleaning  smoke  flue.  The 
Magic  is  positively  chill-proof,  fire¬ 
proof,  gas-proof  and  dependable. 

Grows  chicks  at  a  profit.  Sold  on 
30  days  guarantee.  Write  for  free 
catalogue. 

Write  for  particulars  about  our  new 
roof  pipe.  A  wonderful  invention. 

Catches  all  condensation  above  roof. 

301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


MAGIC  BROODER 


^  buy.  This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening 
by  a  14  year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 
The  cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.99,  Thousands  in 
use.  All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best,  in  winter,  growing  preen  feed, 
rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted  oats  are  best. 
The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter  yields  the  best  and 
sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the  least  work.  I  will  send,  free, 
plans  for  making  this  sprouter  with  description  of  Little 
Putnam  Stove  to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove 
to  keep  fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Burns  a  month  without  trimming  or  filling. 
Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send 
me  his  name  and  $2.50  and  get  one  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 
Try  it.  If  not  satisfied,  return  in  10  days  and  I’ll  refund  $2.50. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  1164-0  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


^  little  , 

VV  PUTNAM 

stove  , 


Burns  a  Month  Without  Attention 


When  your  birds  get  pale  faced,  eat 
well  but  lose  weight,  or  are  “down-flat-’  and 
you  are  told  they  have  Coccidiosis  or  “incurable 
paralysis,”  send  for 

Happy  Hen  Worm  Remedy 

and  give  it  a  chance  to  show  what  it  will  do. 
All  birds  have  worms  and  should  be  wormed 
regularly.  This  remedy  will  not  shock  the 
system  or  burn  the  digestive  tract ;  it's  safe. 
Used  for  four  years  by  big  Breeders  everywhere, 
who  widely  recommend  it.  Package  $1.10  post¬ 
paid,  guaranteed  to  get  the  worms.  Large  flock 
sizes,  $2.50  and  $5.00,  postpaid.  Order  mailed 
same  day  received.  HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  CO., 
Dept.  B-f  06,  36  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


More  Eggs  Now! 

-and  greater  weight 


CONSOLIDATED  BEEF  SCRAP  with 
PURE  DRY  YEAST  makes  extra  eggs  and 
weight.  First  great  advance  in  science 
of  poultry  feeding.  Increases  growth, 
vitality  and  profits.  Reduces  losses. 
Better  results  give  it  greater  value  to 
poultrymen.  Has  helped  break  world’s 
egg  record.  Sterilized,  sweet,  clean. 


FREE  Book  Hens  Pay” 

Give  your  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  send 
samples  with  copy  of  “Making  Hens 
Pay,”  by  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis — FREE. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  •  -  Philadelphia 


BEEF  SCRAP 

■with 


PURE  DRY  YEAST 


VATin  Iir\lC  Need  meat  scraps  in 
1  vLIl  DIjIiiJ  order  to  grow  and  lay 

Ideal  Meat  Scraps 

are  carefully  selected  and 
properly  prepared  so  as  to 
increase  egg  production. 
Guaranteed  to  produce  more 
eggs  or  we  will  refund  your 
money— you  are  to  be  the 
judge.  Write  for  prices. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  COMPANY,  North  Wales,  Pa. 


COLORED  PICTURES 

of  Ideal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nat¬ 
ural  Colors,  8x11  in.,  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing,  with  Poultry  Tribune— every  issue, 
without  extra  charge.  World’s  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
authorities.  Puh.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages. 
SPECIAL  OFFER  : 

5  Big  Trial  Issues  OfJc 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Depl.  1, Mount  Morris,  111. 


POULTRY 


TRIBUNE 


New  York  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

F'irst  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  October  15,  1924: 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


Meadowedge  Fm.,  N.  Y .  21  1766 

Lakes’  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  0  997 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  N.  Y .  32  1748 

Hill  View  Fm.,  N.  Y .  37  1756 

Eusner’s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  23  1789 

Hill  Top  Fm.,  N.  Y .  29  1859 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  16  1459 

Otto  L.  Flad,  N.  Y .  14  1362 

New  &  Poekman,  N.  Y .  17  1617 

C.  A.  Sea-ver,  N.  Y .  23  1694 

Bellmore  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  9  938 

Bellmore  Pity.  Pm.,  N.  Y .  22  1531 

G.  W.  Stoll,  N.  Y .  17  1574 

Manhasset  Fm.,  N.  Y .  14  1853 

Kirkup’s  Pity.  F'm..  N.  Y .  20  1744 

Kirkup’s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  17  1710 

Deerfield  Fms. ,  N.  Y .  12  1479 

E.  E.  Champlin,  N.  Y .  14  1295 

Homestead  Fm.,  N.  Y .  25  1686 

Wellward  Fm.,  N.  Y .  27  1820 

A.  It.  Scott,  N.  J .  13  1955 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm.,  N.  Y .  19  1843 

Pussy  Willow  Kgg  Fm.,  N.  Y .  24  1809 

Fluhrer  I’m.,  N.  Y .  13  1408 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  Conn .  17  1884 

Tanglewood  Fm.,  N.  Y .  13  1388 

John  Boshler,  N.  Y .  27  1778 

Benjamin  Brower,  N.  Y .  4  1269 

White  Springs  Fm.,  N.  Y .  27  1621 

Egner’s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  28  1532 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  19  1277 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  N.  Y .  23  1559 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  10  1635 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  15  1751 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  10  1913 

F.  J.  Loveland,  N.  Y .  5  1531 

Hollywood  Pity.  Fm..  Wash .  44  1949 

Homeland  Fm.,  N.  Y .  19  1359 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  43  2106 

Edgar  Briggs,  N.  Y . ; .  27  1504 

Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  N.  Y .  24  1636 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Pa .  35  1964 

Downs  Grove  Fm.,  N.  Y .  31  1829 

Half  Hollow's  Fm.,  N.  Y .  14  1585 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  N.  Y .  17  2001 

John  Bullen,  N.  Y .  21  1440 

Melville  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  27  1614 

Mattltuck  W.  Leghorn  Fm.,  N.  Y...  14  1243 

Lone  Oak  Pity  Fm.,  N.  Y .  18  1590 

Lone  Oak  Pity  Fm.,  N.  Y .  20  1699 

Kehoe— Smith,  N.  Y .  26  1689 

Rara  Avis  Fm.,  N.  Y .  15  1485 

Cross  Roads  Fm.,  N.  Y .  29  1583 

Member  L.  I.  Pity.  Assn.,  Hicksville, 

N.  Y .  10  1516 

John  J.  Byrne,  N.  Y .  16  1661 

Robert  R.  Decormier,  N.  Y .  18  1690 

Member  L.  I.  Pity  Asso.,  Moriches, 

N.  Y .  20  1638 

Member  L.  1.  Pity.  Assn.,  Rocky 

Point,  N.  Y .  17  1284 

Member  L.  I.  Pity.  Asso.,  Ilauppauge, 

N.  Y .  28  1520 

Oak  Hill  Fm.,  N.  Y .  15  1326 

R.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pity  Fm.,  N.  Y .  15  1412 

Valley  Fm.,  N.  Y .  27  1401 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Fm.,  N.  Y .  18  1543 

C.  0.  Hayden,  Conn .  10  1257 

W.  E.  Whitson,  N.  Y .  27  1212 

J.  W.  Everitt,  N.  Y .  16  1614 

West  Neck  Fm.,  N.  Y .  38  1941 

Robert  Seaman,  N.  Y .  18  1377 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Conn .  15  862 

B.  Andalusians 

Deer  Brook  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  H .  30  1533 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y .  6  1224 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y .  27  1310 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas 

Yama  Fms.,  N.  Y .  16  1540 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

The  Holmstead  Fm.,  N.  Y .  8  1083 

O.  G.  L.  Lev'is,  Pa .  29  1615 

White  Wyandottes 

Member  L.  I.  Pity.  Assn.,  Medford, 

N.  Y .  24  1567 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  N.  Y .  17  789 

Lakeside  Fm.,  N.  Y .  31  1580 

Wal  Ruth  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  33  1615 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  31  1650 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y .  4  1014 

Walter  Jennings.  N.  Y .  9  1219 

Lebert’s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  31  1711 

Lebert’s  Pity.  Pm.,  N.  Y .  28  1621 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  27  1678 

Davidson  Brothers,  Mass .  18  1522 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks,  N.  Y .  28  1612 

Member  L.  I.  Pity.  Assn.,  Moriches, 

N.  Y .  33  1301 

Walter  B.  Pike,  N.  Y .  3  1372 

Member  L.  I.  I’lty.  Assn.,  Roslyn, 

N.  Y .  13  1523 

Fire  Place  Fm.,  N.  Y .  40  1747 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  N.  Y .  23  1691 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  N.  Y .  25  1399 

Ontario  Agr.  Col.,  Ont.,  Can .  34  1622 

Tanglewood  Fm.,  N.  Y .  24  1401 

Lewis  Fm.,  R.  1 .  38  1532 

Clifford  C.  Dow'ns,  Conn .  13  1582 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  18  1772 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y .  13  1509 

W.  II.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  36  1787 


2098  155G73 


Feeding  Mangels 

I  wish  your  advice  on  feeding  mangels 
to  hens  for  green  food  in  Winter.  I  have 
quite  a  crop  of  mangels  and  wish  to  use 
them  this  Winter.  I  have  been  told  that 
they  can  be  used  only  sparingly,  as  they 
are  apt  to  be  too  laxative,  and  some  other 
things,  unfavorable,  have  occurred  if 
used  freely.  Will  you  advise  me  whether 
they  are  a  good  green  food  for  poultry 
and  how  to  use  them?  j.  s.  b. 

Lynfield  Center,  Mass. 

Mangels  are  excellent  vegetables  for 
Winter  feeding  though  they  might  be  fed 
to  excess,  particularly  if  the  flock  was 
not  accustomed  to  green  foods.  They 
should  be  given  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
in  amounts  that  will  he  cleaned  up  be¬ 
fore  night,  and,  if  used  with  ordinary 
judgment,  should  give  no  trouble.  Man¬ 
gels  may  be  raised  in  large  quantities 
upon  a  small  area  of  ground  and  are 
easily  stored,  thus  having  an  advantage 


Strong,  Sturdy  Leghorn 
and  Rhode  Island  Red 

CHICKS 

from  the  best  strain  in  existence.  No  better 
at  any  price;  parents  raised  on  my  own 
model  farm.  February  March  and  April  de¬ 
livery  at  840  a  100.  Limited  number  to  be 
sold.  10%  down;  balance  three  days  before 
delivery.  Order  now  and  be  assured  of  some¬ 
thing  better  in  chick  line  than  you  ever  saw. 
Bank  reference— inspection  invited. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE 

R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Leghorn  Breeders,  ATTENTION ! 

Pure  Hollywood  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  from 
hens  with  records  of  220  eggs  or  more,  including  the 
winning  pens  from  Storrs  laying  contests  seasons  of 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  erer  entered 
at  this  contest,  mated  to  pedigreed  male  birds  from 
304  312  and  328  egg  dams.  Price,  $7.50;  $10.00  and  $15.00 
each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Can  furnish  breed¬ 
ings  hens,  trios  and  pens  of  this  breeding  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  ;  pedigrees  furnished. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  Wyckolf’s  and  Hollywood  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  and  Vlbert’s  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

All  April  hatched  and  raised  on  free  range.  Guaran¬ 
teed  satisfactory.  A.  H.  Fingar,  Klizaville,  N.Y. 

300  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

FOR  SALE.  Hollywood  and  Barron  strain — latter 
from  Willow  Brook  Farm.  Free  range;  weigh  3*2-4 
lbs.  Grand-parents  all  had  official  records— 218-270 
eggs.  Price,  82.50  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ELMVIEW  FARM  C.  H.  PALMER  New  Haven,  Vermont 

1  PQUCD9Claying 

LbunCll  O  Leghorns 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  DIRECT 

MALES  THAT  WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK,  $3  and  $5  each. 
J.  GUY  UESIIEIt,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

The  birds  that  are  making  Knick’s  Reds  famous.  Big, 
husky,  farm-raised  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  bred  for 
vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying. 
Fair  prices  and  a  square  deal  always.  Catalog  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  R.  36,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  V. 

PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  250-egg  trapnested  pedigreed  stock. 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Mar. 
hatch,  82.50;  April  hatch,  82  each.  These  pul¬ 
lets  will  prove  layers  and  not  boarders.  Will  ship 
any  amount  from  1  to  100,  C.  0.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD  Box  51  Waltham,  Mass, 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

April  and  May  Pullets  SS'hfflK-  SSi4SSSd 

stock,  81.50  to  82.25,  according  to  age  and  ma¬ 
turity.  Penny  &  Gordon,  Mattituck,  L.  L.,  N.Y. 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyan-  Pslllnf « 
dotle,  White  Leghorn  I  llllGlS 

5-mos. -old, $2.50 each;  4-mos. -old,  $2.25  each.  Every 
bird  to  please  you  or  you  may  ship  back  at  once. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  The  Maples  Bristol,  Vermont 

600  m*mca  *pr,l  White  Leghorn  Pullets, Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  pen  45  leading  New  York  Stete  contest. 
Also  300  March-April  Rock  Pullets,  Cockerels. 

Jules  F.  Franeais  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  1.  N.Y. 

PARKS ’  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm's  Reds,  Martin's  White  Wyandottes. 
Yearling  pullets,  82.50  each;  pullets,  4  months, 
82.25;  5  months,  82.50. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Good  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

81  each.  895  hundred.  A  few  brown  Leghorns, 
same  price.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS  Hillsdale,  New  York 

Barron-Wyckoff  Leghorn  Pullets  r“ngeoldMiik  reede 

Dandies.  $1.25  each.  Wm.  D.  Seidel,  Strawberry  Kidge, Pa. 

0  fi  While  1  oo-hnrne  For  Sale.  Hatched  in  March  and 
0,  u.  nnilo  LognUrnS  April-  Inspection  cordially  in¬ 
vited.  BA  YVILLE  FARMS  Bayville,  N.  J. 

White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets  “Jg0  atroc£ 

This  season’s  pens.  WALTER  SCHE0LER,  Catskili,  N.  1°  Rente  1 

Poultry  Advocate  J  ™  25c 

Our  34th  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  year’s  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  4  full  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

TgSfcMAKE  HENS  LAY"! 

?  $0*'"*'  ■  anfi  more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 

'  n heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MAIIII’C  latest  model 

Jgm  IffiAHIl  O  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 
tO  Days' Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■IF.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  1  5  MILFORD,  MASS,  tm 

POULTRY  LEG  BANDS 

Band  Pullets  and  good  layers  now.  Seven  colors. 
75  cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  Westfield,  Mass. 

ULAN  Poultry  Hoiikps  1 

■  1  All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting:  winter  eggs, 
g  1  and  copy  of  4  The  Full  Egg  Basket. "  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept  j  50  .Indianapolis.lnct, 

iiiiiiiiiumimmiiiimimlmiiimimmiii 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


over  other  vegetable  foods. 


M.  B.  D. 


iiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiimiii 
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DOGS 


IMPORTED  STOCK 

Police  Dog  Puppies, monthsold.  Sire  and 
Dam  registered  in  Europe  and  U.  S.  Cham¬ 
pion  pedigreed.  George  Vonthron.  Pompton 
AveDue,  Cedar  Grove,  New  Jersey. 


Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Here  You  Can  Get  What  You  Want. 
Individuality,  Quality  and  Breeding. 

Ur.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES*«fZZl\ 

intelligent.  Price  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM  Ronks,  Pa. 

AIREDALES  all-around  dog 

Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  E.  G.  Fisher,  Madison,  N.Y. 

1  inrn  A  I  rp  Pedigreed— Farm  raised— 6  mos,  old. 
AIKnlJALral  Females,  $15  ;  spayed,  $20;  males.  $25. 

nillAiIsnuuu  c.  R.  MEAD  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

i—  1  D  C  ET  Sired  by  imported  stock. 

■  C  mJ  1  Vn  IX  CL  Ci  U  Males,  $50;  females.  $35. 

POLICE  PUPS  dstbo,£ 

Wonderful  German  Police  Dog  prm<!Sths.PecheaePed' 

G.  SCHAIDER  Box  127  Thornwood,  Westchester  Co., N.  V. 

Dnlina  Dnno  Exceptional  good  breeding.  Also  Toy  Chi- 

ronce  rupi  huahuas.  THOMSON'S  KENNELS,  Wells.  Vermont 

Dorlirrroorl  Police  Dog  Pups  from  country’s  best  blood. 
rcUlglCCU  Reasonable.  W.  Janda,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  mTu',’ 

Females,  SS3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

Quality  Collie  Pups-Also  Police  Puppies 

Best  pedigree.  Priced  reasonable. 

GLENGAE  COLLIE  KENNELS  B00NT0N,  NEW  JERSEY 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Manafield,  Ohio 

C** nltl a  Punn'me  farm  raised,  pedigreed,  the  unusual 
V-iulllc  A  Uppico  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  free.  OLOVERNOoK  COLLIE  FARM,  Chnmbersliurg,  Pa. 

UU bite  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

»*  Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

Qedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  €ft.y,  I’a. 

Hunting  Hounds  SSnnI'u1  c'  °'  derrick,  mm.i. 

For  Sale-Pair  of  English  Setter  Puppies 

M  ale  and  female.  6  mos.  Best  of  Field  Trial  and 
hunting  stock.  All  papers  to  register.  $850  each. 
II.  C.  CRAFT  Glen  Cove,  New  York 

GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES  SHSs! 

anteed  Pedigreed  Stock.  Mas.  HENRY  H.  SCOTT,  Cor. 
Rose  and  South  Parsons  Avenue,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Irish  Setter  Puppies  pfonglCoena.,»a™_Granrd: 

John  Mohr,  Patehogue  Inn,  Patchogue,  L.  1.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  848 

[  POULTRY 

Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs sellingat  highest  priceseverknown.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
^  Kaised  in  one  month.  We  ship  every  where  our  fa- 
mous breeding  stock  andsupplies.  Established 
h  24yrs.  Writenowforbigillustratedfreebook, 
kHow  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

SPECIAL  SALE— “PARKS’  BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCKS” 

Selected  Cockerels,  April  hatch,  $5  each;  May,  $4.  Clos¬ 
ing  out  White  Wyandottes,  20  good  yearling  hens, 20  pul¬ 
lets,  some  laying,  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $3.  Toulouse 
Geese,  $5  each.  Giant  Rouen  Ducks,  $2  each ;  Drakes,  $2. 50. 

Cedar  Hill  Fruit  &  Poultry  Farm  Germantown,  N.Y. 

Single  Comb  R.  I.  REDS  g&fc  »  gSjgg 

Vt.  Accredited.  Free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  3  yrs.  Vt.  cer¬ 
tified.  Hich prod’ctn.  Won6flrst,2secondatTwin-St.Fair. 
Dnlinln  *  months,  91.75  ;  5  months,  $2.25. 
rUlieiS  Certified — $10  and  $20;  others,  $5.  OOCKBlolS 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS  K  10  HARTLAND,  VERMONT 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


1  Production  Bred  ”  Hens 
and  Pullets  For  Sale 

@  $2  to  $7.50  each.  Have  used Certified  ’’stock  in  breed¬ 
ing  pens  for  past  5  yrs.  L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON,  R.  7.  Oswego,  N.Y. 

KEWT  Barredl  Rock.s 

Contest  records— Storrs,  270  ;  Michigan,  264  ;  Vineland 
2ol.  Pedigreed,  certified  breeding  cocks  and  cockerels, 
Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Circular. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  Cazenovin,  New  York 

AYBERRY  FARM 
ARRED  ROCKS 

Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Bayberry  Farm  Southampton,  L.  I.,  New  York 

Two  Pure  Hrahma  Cocks. 

G.  Taylor  -  Stanton,  N.  J. 


Wanted  j. 


PULLETS  WANTEDs\a  t  Quantity' 


STUART 


e  Price. 
Granite  Springs,  New  York 


RC.  Brown  Leghorns.  Over  30  yrs.  quality  bred.  Cock- 
■  erels  now  ready.  BRUSH  &  SON  Milton,  Vermont 

r*  IT  Ij  Li  E  T  S 

Bred  for  egg  production  from  my  contest'IN-GOLD  ” 
strain,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  stock.  Won  2 fid  place  at 
Ottawa,  3rd  at  Storrs,  1921,  Also  other  high  show¬ 
ings.  A  postal  for  prices  and  description. 

OTSEGO  LEGHORN  FARM  Hartwick  Seminary.  N.Y. 

n  il  i  Black,  Minorcas  and  Brown  Leghorns.  April 
rUlloTS  hatch.  Write  W.  C.  Hunter.  Denton,  Maryland 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Pullets  Superior  laying  strain. 

Cockerels,  $5  up.  Sat.  guar.  Fish  Farms,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Pure  Bred  Black  Jersey  Giants  ea'c  h  *$  3 . 5  0.  °Wi fi  teO  l- 

pingtons, $2.50 each.  Miss  M.  E-  Hyde,  North  Hero,  Vermont 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
lay  in;;  contest,  tlie  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffiee  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  October  8,  1924. 


liAKBKD  ROCKS 

Purdue  University.  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn . 

Woburn  Poultry  Farm.  Mass . 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman.  Mich . 

Keewaydln  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  V.  Sheap,  Mich . 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

Storrs  Exp.  Station,  Conn . 

The  Ramblers  Farm.  N.Y  . 

VY.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y .  . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Chas.  E,  Butler,  Conn . 

Albeit  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass . 

11.  B,  Spangler,  N.  J .  . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

F.  L.  Welland,  Ky . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y . 

H.  V.  Bierly,  Pa . 

RHODE  I8LAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Deming,  Com) . 

Scott’s  Red  Farm,  II . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  . 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  Conn.... 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass . 

Pineerest  Orchards.  Mass . 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn . 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Maurice  E’.  Delano,  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson.  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wasli . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  .Stoughton,  Conn . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Hanson’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ore . 

C  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm.  Mo . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 
R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meado wedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Bapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Featlierland  Farm,  Pa . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y . 

O.  0.  Chadwick,  Vt . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


Week 

Total 

11 

1986 

30 

1639 

35 

1921 

24 

1346 

24 

1376 

26 

1622 

18 

1484 

16 

1584 

43 

1988 

25 

1592 

18 

1651 

24 

1662 

12 

1218 

13 

1213 

17 

1567 

24 

1286 

29 

1449 

21 

1452 

21 

1079 

24 

1670 

6 

1190 

6 

1241 

15 

1118 

18 

1394 

38 

1997 

15 

1256 

29 

1933 

21 

1500 

32 

1400 

18 

1680 

15 

1361 

5 

990 

23 

1113 

17 

1647 

31 

1798 

30 

1757 

20 

1674 

20 

1576 

23 

1406 

18 

928 

26 

1506 

33 

1779 

24 

1623 

32 

1885 

4 

1668 

23 

1414 

31 

1356 

19 

1291 

17 

1268 

30 

1544 

24 

2434 

37 

1641 

25 

1936 

20 

1594 

27 

1429 

19 

1315 

30 

1845 

41 

2092 

29 

1586 

21 

1474 

24 

1949 

29 

1743 

36 

2064 

29 

1682 

20 

1631 

33 

1561 

34 

21P4 

27 

1555 

20 

1619 

20 

1640 

16 

1563 

30 

1740 

17 

1154 

29 

1970 

27 

1683 

29 

1484 

34 

1973 

34 

1851 

19 

1306 

43 

2375 

41 

2111 

43 

1830 

3!) 

2419 

20 

1345 

41 

1269 

32 

1975 

36 

1717 

17 

1431 

43 

1863 

37 

2007 

30 

1748 

26 

1761 

14 

1639 

11 

1332 

23 

1583 

20 

1616 

10 

1554 

38 

1994 

5 

1208 

87 

1981 

2510 

161460 

From  Cows  to  Poultry 

I  am  planning  to  change  my  farm  from 
dairy  to  poultry  and  thought  perhaps  you 
could  assist  me  in  my  plans.  I  have  not 
much  knowledge  regarding  chickens,  my 
only  experience  being  with  the  farm 
flock.  I  have  a  farm  which  slopes  to  the 
south,  with  a  road  running  midway,  east 
and  west.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  road 
lies  an  old  apple  orchard  with  its  trees 
20  to  25  feet  apart.  I  thought  it  would 
be  an  ideal  spot  to  set  coops  in  those 
spaces,  say  large  enough  to  accommodate 
100  chickens  to  the  flock,  building  them 
so  as  the  front  would  receive  sunlight  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  I  also  plan  on 
giving  them  the  orchard  to  run  in,  which 
covers  an  area  of  500x300  feet.  How 
many  chickens  do  you  suppose  I  could 
have  in  that  space?  j.  J.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

W.  H.  TURKEYS  ““  ’swns&S? 

■  ■•Ik.  M.  LiiiliU  M.  yoll  niters.  Hens  *7; 
Toms  88.  Also  two  ami  three-year  old  breeding  Hens, 
$10.00.  Fine  three-year  old  Tom  $18.00. 

\V.  ORAN  HALL,  ANGELICA,  N.  Y.,  R.  ».  8. 

Extra  Large  Pekin  Ducks&  Drakes  ityhwea°ch  ;q$5a 

pair.  Satisfaetion  guai  ant’d.  FISH  K  4  If  MS,  My  nth,  tuna. 


Is  your  Kitchen  Work 
Wearing  you  out  ? 

Then  send  for  our  free  Range  Book 

A  woman  who  knew  just  how  many  Kitchen 
troubles  could  be  avoided  by  a  good  range 
helped  our  experts  design  the 

Sterling  Range 

The  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  one  hod  of  coal 

Th«  experts  worked  out  the  scientific  flue  and  grate  system 
so  that  it  would  bake  and  cook  with  the  least  amount  of 
fuel.  The  woman  added  the  graceful  plain  lines  so  easy 
to  keep  clean.  The  polished  top  which  required  no  black¬ 
ing.  The  big  ash  pan  and  slides  to  keep  the  ashes  in  the 
stove,  not  on  the  floor. 

The  key  plate  that  lifts  and  fastens  up  for  feeding  and 
broiling.  The  easy  opening  over  door  and  many  other 
step  and  back  saving  features  which  only  a  woman  knows 
how  to  appreciate. 

More  leisure  and  comfort,  less  fuel  aud  worry  is  what 
the  70  years’  experience,  the  double  guarantee  bond 
and  the  approval  ot  Good  Housekeeping  Institute, 
back  of  every  STERLING  Range  means  to  you.  Send 
today  for  the  free  descriptive  book  and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  dealer. 

STERLING  RANGE  AND  FURNACE  CORP. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Make  M 


I®  Turn  surplus  Spring  eggs  into  baby 
chicks.  Make  extra  money  doing  custom 
hatching.  One  man  can  handle  48,000 
eggs  with  a  Hall  Triple-Deck  Incubator. 
Equipped  with  automatic  heat  regulator 
in  every  compartment,  Turning  Trays 
and  every  labor-saving  device.  You  can 
start  small — 1200-egg  size  if  you  like — 
and  increase  as  your  business  grows. 
Hall-hatched  chicks  win  new  customers 
and  hold  old  ones.  They  are  long- 
fluffed,  plump  and  heavy-boned — full 
of  vim  and  vigor. 


If  you  now  operate  a  level-tray  mam¬ 
moth  incubator  —  any  make — we  will 
build  Hall  Turning  Trays  to  fit.  They’ll 
increase  your  capacity  and  hatches,  be¬ 
sides  saving  greatly  in  time  and  labor. 
With  them,  you  can  turn  every  egg  on 
an  entire  deck  instantly,  accurately  and 
safely.  Many  hatchers  have  doubled 
their  income  at  small  cost  by  adding 
Hall  decks  above  their  old  single¬ 
deck  machines.  You,  too,  can  in¬ 
crease  your  capacity  with  your  present 
floor  space. 


Hall  Triple-Deck  Incubator 
hatches  equally  well  on  all  decks 


Hall  Single-Deck,  Double-Deck 
and  Triple-Deck  Incubators  are 
substantially  made  from  the  very 
best  material.  They  are  thorough¬ 
ly  dependable.  Large  manufact¬ 
uring  facilities  assure  prompt  de¬ 
livery.  Please  order  early.  Write 
for  particulars  and  prices — today. 

Hall  Mammoth  Incubators  are 
manufactured  and  distributed  by 
F.  E.  Hale  Mfg.  Co.  Kindly  address 
all  communications  to  the 


F.  E.  Hale  Mfg.  Company  Dept.  184-R  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


HALLpoultr?  equipment 


PARKS’  tbor£& 


300  Yearling  Hens 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Are  America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Lay¬ 
ing  Strain.  Holding  the  World’s  Certi¬ 
fied  Laying  Records.  148  eggs  148  days. 
325  eggs  in  year.  Laying  at  113  days  old. 
Bred  close  to  the  Standard  and  for  Big, 
Brown  Winter  Eggs  since  1889. 
SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES  ON  STOCK 

tO- Poo*  Circular  Free. 

J.  W.  PARKS  Boi  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


Park’s  Pure  Barred  Rocks  $8;  pullets,  $8.10  each. 

April  hatched.  H.  BUTTLE  Schenevus,  N.Y. 


T 


RAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS  Bred  15  years.  Vigorous  breed¬ 
ing  c’k’ls,  hens  Cire.  free.  A.  L.  SEARLFS.Boi  N, Millard, N.H. 


S.C.R.1. 3PULLETS 

March  hatched.  Free  from  disease.  Tested  for  B, 
W.  Diarrhoea.  #2  up;  Cockerels.  &5, 

L.  R.  HARRIS  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

R|  n  j  Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels.  Pullets.  .Fine  quality. 
.1.  iveas  Cheap.  S.  BOWDEN,  Box  195,  Manmtiold,  0. 

■inn  I..,.,  Pnnlr’lo  Pure  Sheppard  strain.  $2.60each. 

I  Uu  Ancona  UOCK  IS  Ml. KEMBLE  Poultry  Farm.Morriifswu.N.  J. 


for  $1.10  ea.,  or  $300 
for  the  bunch.  200  pul¬ 
lets  about  ready  for  laying.  W8.85  each.  Fine  se¬ 
lected  Barron  strain.  WILL  GLAZIER,  Cattaraugus.  N.Y. 

White  Wyandottes  3  000  <'0clcS’  Hons, Cockerels,  Pullets 


ing  Hens,  BDWDEN, 


Catalogue.  Special  price  on  Y earl . 

Whilu  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Manafield,  Ohio 


Torcou  Rluclr  /"’iunlc  Wilburtha Strain.  Entlrefloek 
jersey  OiaCK  vxiams  of  400 — Pullets-  Yearling  Pul¬ 
lets  ana  Cockerels — cheap.  H.J.  Kempt,  Krenrbtown,  X.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giant  2$ 


up.  BLAUYhLT,  llolmdal,  N.  1. 


SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS 

$1  5  per  pair.  Geese — $10  per  pair.  Also  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets,  April  hatched,  $800  per  100  ;  $105  per  50. 
Catalog  free.  Order  now  and  save  money. 

Fairview  Poultry  Farm  Telford,  Pa. 

America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP,  N.Y. 


PS  DUCKS 


Turkeys 


Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeders. 
Also  ducks  and  geese.  Write  your  wsnts. 

H.  A.  Souder  Boa  20  Selleravllle  Pa. 


WO  fionon  (Breeding  stock.)  2  and  3  yr.  old  at  $4  r 

.  U.  uecse  ED.  STRAW  Columbus,  N.  J. 


each. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

We  have  warned  our  readers  so  often 
in  prose  about  the  wiles  of  the  stock  pro¬ 
moter  and  other  forms  of  get-rich-quick 
enterprises  that  the  subject  has  been  worn 
threadbare.  The  following  effusion  of 
Walt  Mason  from  the  Financial  World, 
will  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  many  of 
our  readers  who  are  besieged  by  the  allur¬ 
ing  literature  of  the  easy-money  artist : 

I  am  full  of  ire  and  dudgeon,  for,  al¬ 
though  I’m  sane  and  wise,  I  am  taken  for 
a  gudgeon  by  the  get-rich  faking  guys. 
Every  day  the  mails  are  flooded  with  their 
bunk'  addressed  to  me,  tales  of  oil  wells 
lately  spudded,  tales  of  gold  mines  good 
to  see.  I  have  preached  against  the  fakers, 

I  have  warned  the  sons  of  toil  that  to 
plow  their  stony  acres  beats  a  deal  in 
phony  oil.  I  have  cautioned  friend  and 
neighbor  to  avoid  the  faker’s  scheme,  for 
the  wage  of  honest  labor  beats  investing 
in  a  dream.  One  would  think  the  fake 
promoter  would  have  sized  me  up  by  now, 
saying,  “Here’s  a  wise  old  voter,  with  a 
high  and  bulging  brow ;  lie’s  observed  my 
every  caper,  scrutinized  my  every  trick, 
so  I’ll  flood  him  not  with  paper,  he  won't 
buy  my  gilded  brick.”  But  my  mail  box 
every  morning  holds  five  pounds  of  gaudy 
bills  gold  and  purple  ink  adorning  cir¬ 
culars  that  throb  with  thrills.  Oh,  the 
circulars  are  breezy,  and  large  fortunes 
they  assure ;  getting  rich  is  so  blamed 
easy  !  Only  chuckle-heads  are  poor.  But 
I  wonder  why  the  fakers  send  their  gilded 
bunk  to  me,  offering  their  desert  acres  or 
a  homesite  in  the  sea.  They  must  hope 
that  their  persistence  will  break  down  my 
will  in  time,  and  my  patience  they’ll  out¬ 
distance,  and  they’ll  get  my  bottom  dime. 
Copyright,  1924,  George  Mathew  Adams. 

I  cannot  be  content  without  my  old 
friend  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  would  skip  a 
few  meals  to  have  the  pleasure  of  its 
weekly  call,  which  is  more  than  I  would 
say  for  any  other  paper  I  ever  sub¬ 
scribed  to,  and  they  have  been  many. 

Rhode  Island.  MRS.  D.  K. 

This  seem  to  be  the  strongest  attach¬ 
ment  for  the  paper  so  far  reported.  Many 
subscribers  have  written  that  they  would 
pay  from  two  to  a  hundred  dollars  or 
more  a  year  rather  than  not  have  it. 
But  when  a  subscriber  is  willing,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  to  give  up  her  regular  meals  to 
have  it,  the  sacrifice  means  more  than 
money.  These  attachments  are  to  us 
priceless  tokens  of  friendship. 

I’ll  consider  it  a  great  favor  if  you 
will  give  me  some  advice  about  the  new 
two  million  dollar  McFadden  Publishing 
Corporation.  Do  you  consider  it  a  safe 
investment?  B.  u. 

New  York. 

We  are  reluctant  to  express  opinions 
on  investments  in  publishing  houses.  We. 
have  never  done  so  except  when  it  seemed 
that  the  welfare  of  our  subscribers  de¬ 
manded  it.  The  periodical  publishing 
business  is  like  a  profession.  It  depends 
on  individuals.  It  often  takes  years  of 
hard  struggle  to  build  it  up.  It  may  then 
be  prosperous  for  a  time  but  we  have 
never  known  a  strong  successful  pub¬ 
lishing  house  to  sell  its  stock  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  relation  between  publisher 
and  subscriber  is  intimate  and  confiden¬ 
tial,  and  the  conservative  publisher  is  un¬ 
willing  to  capitalize  the  good  will  of 
his  friends  in  inducing  them  to  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  which  he  himself  is  inter¬ 
ested.  In  any  particular  case  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  predict  in  advance  what  the 
result  will  be,  but.  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  in  the  past  record,  insofar  as  it  has 
come  under  our  observation,  subscribers 
who  have  yielded  to  the  importunities  of 
publishers  to  invest  money  in  stocks  and 
other  securities  of  the  publisher,  have 
invariably  suffered  financially,  and  in 
most  cases  have  lost  all. 

Will  you  let  me  know  whether  you  sire 
making  any  headway  with  my  complaint 
against  'the*  Associated  Tire  Stores  Corp.? 

I  sent  you  a  statement  from  the  company 
I  bought  my  car  from  stating  my  wheels 
were  not  out  of  alignment  as  they 
thought.  h.  Y. 

Pennsylvania. 

Notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  the 
disinterested  automobile  dealer  the  As¬ 
sociated  Tire  Stores  Corp.  insists  that 
the  worn  tire  shows  the  wheel  was  out 
of  alignment  which,  however,  the  tire 
concern  failed  to  mention  in  its  first 
letter  to  the  customer  when  he  asked 
for  adjustment.  “Wheel  out  of  align¬ 
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ment”  is  quite  the  stock  excuse  of  auto¬ 
mobile  tire  concerns  when  asked  to  make 
good  their  guarantees.  The  tire  only 
gave  2,000  miles  service  out  of  the  10,- 
000  guaranteed.  We  express  no  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  particular  case, 
but  state  the  facts  as  they  appear  in  the 
record. 

Will  you  please  give  me  information 
about  the  Nile  Art  Company  of  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.  ?  The  ad  of  this  company 
was  in  the  Home  Folks  magazine  prom¬ 
ising  to  give  pay  for  work  (such  as 
lamp  shades  and  pillow  tops)  done  at 
home.  Their  proposition  seems  square 
enough  and  if  you  could  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  concerning  this  company  I 
would  be  very  grateful?  o.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Yes,  all  the  work-at-home  schemes 
seem  fair  ,until  you  part  with  your 
money  and  then  it  is  another  story.  We 
repeat  that  all  of  the  work-at-home 
propositions  asking  for  money  in  advance 
on  any  prextext  are  fakes  and  frauds.  The 
mails  are  filled  with  these  petty  swindles 
at  this  season,  preying  upon  the  lauda¬ 
ble  ambition  of  good  women  to  earn 
money  in  their  spare  time. 

Your  letter  received  with  check  en¬ 
closed  for  .$150  from  the  Newr  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad.  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  receive  it,  and  I  thank  you  for  all  the 
trouble  I  caused  you.  Will  always  speak 
a  good  word  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  If  I  can 
be  of  any  service  to  you  please  call  on 
me.  c.  B.  c. 

New  York. 

A  carload  of  apples  was  damaged  in 
transit,  which  caused  deterioration,  so 
that  when  put  in  storage,  they  did  not 
keep  as  they  should  have  done.  After 
considerable  work,  wre  were  able  to  get 
a  compromise  adjustment.  The  wreak 
point  in  the  claim  was  that  official  in¬ 
spectors  had  not  checked  up  on  the  ship¬ 
ment.  Much  depends  upon  this  official 
inspection,  and  we  would  suggest  that 
shippers  make  it  a  point  to  have  the 
consignee  ask  for  the  inspection  when 
it  is  needed,  whether  it  is  a  crate  of 
eggs,  or  a  carload  of  apples,  and  have 
the  report  signed  by  a  transportation 
official.  This  wall  help  in  getting  some¬ 
thing  nearer  the  value  of  a  claim. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  course 
given  on  show-card  waiting  by  the  West- 
Angus  Show  Card  Service,  Ltd.,  Col- 
borne  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Can.,  is  as  it  is 
represented  by  them  and  if  they  are  a 
reliable  firm?  mrs.  h.  t.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

These  “show-card”  propositions  have 
been  exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  number 
of  times.  The  Post  Office  Department  has 
prosecuted  several  of  them  in  this  coun¬ 
try  but  the  Canadian  enterprises  seem  to 
flourish.  It  is  a  pretty  easy-money 
scheme.  Avoid  annoyance  and  loss  of 
money  by  avoiding  all  such  schemes. 

The  check  for  $30.40  in  settlement  of 
the  Robert  Silon  account  promptly  re¬ 
ceived,  for  which  I  thank  you  very  much. 
I  feel  that  you  probably  did  the  right 
thing  by  settling  it  up  without  law,  for 
lawing  is  very  expensive,  even  if  one  wins 
■his  case,  and  besides,  we  never  know 
when  or  where  it  will  end.  So  far  I 
never  sued  anyone,  and  would  rather  lose 
some  than  to  go  at  law,  yet  there  ought 
to  be  some  way  te  stop  the  city  people 
from  doing  business  where  they  misrepre¬ 
sent  things  and  get  farmers  to  send  th  m 
eggs,  butter,  etc.,  for  a  time,  then  thoy 
stop  paying  and  in  a  short  time  they  are 
not  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  only  safe 
way  to  avoid  such  people  is  not  to  ship 
them  at  all,  'but  of  course  their  attractive 
prices  are  quite  a  temptation  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  having  hard  times  to  make 
ends  meet.  I  feel  that  you  are  doing 
your  very  best  to  help  the  farmer  over¬ 
come  such  difficulties,  but  many  of  us  do 
not  heed  your  warnings  as  we  should ; 
yet  I  feel  you  have  helped  me  many  a 
time  by  the  articles  you  publish  in  the 
Publisher’s  Desk  column. 

I  often  hear  farmers  speak  about  the 
Publisher’s  Desk,  and  they  feel  as  I  do, 
that  those  columns  alone  are  worth  much 
more  than  the  price  of  the  paper.  I  also 
appreciate  the  poultry  articles,  and  shall 
always  want  your  paper  to  keep  coming. 
I  wish  you  the  best  of  success,  and  thank 
you  again  for  the  service  rendered. 

New  York.  w,  H.  D. 

This  is  such  a  gracious  appreciation  of 
our  work  that  we  are  publishing  it.  The 
tendency  is  great  to  realize  a  little  more 
on  farm  products,  and  the  city  people  will 
be  the  losers  in  the  end  if  they  continue  to 
ignore  just  accounts.  In  this  case  a  com¬ 
promise  was  made  in  order  to  reach  a  set¬ 
tlement,  but  the  record  will  convince  read¬ 
ers  that  it  will  be  wise  to  -get  good  refer¬ 
ences  or  refuse  to  deal  with  unknown  par¬ 
ties. 


A  Proved 
Profit  'Maker 


SPEE 


THE  Speed  Wagon  earns  more  and  serves 
better  than  any  other  commercial  car  in 
rural  operation. 

It  will  haul  loads  of  from  500  to  2500  pounds 
quicker  and  cheaper,  in  all  seasons  and 
over  all  roads. 

It  has  heft  and  ruggedness  to  keep  chassis 
parts  young  after  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miles’  service. 

It  has  traction- ability  for  the  soft  roads; 
brute  power  for  the  bad  grades. 

And  many  safety  features  that  permit  the 
rapid  transit  of  fruit,  grain,  dairy  produce, 
live  stock  or  other  perishable  loads. 


Twelve  standard  bodies — open  and  closed 
cabs.  Capacity  500  to  2500  pounds. 
Chassis,  $1185  at  Lansing.  More  than 
100,000  in  operation.  Designed  and 
manufactured  in  the  big  Reo  shops, — not 
assembled. 


HEO  .MOTOH,  CAn  COMPANY,  Lansing,  Michigan 


Dynamite. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO, 

904  Market  Street 

Wilmington  Delaware 

HERCULES 

DYNAMITE 
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FARM  AND  ESTATE 
EMPLOYMENT 


We  maintain  a  bonded  agency 
as  a  m  e  d  i  u  m  for  the  better 
—  ....  _  .  . -  class  agricultural  help. 

FARM  M  A  N  A  G  M  E  N  T— SALES  SERVICE  S -EMPLOYMENT 
C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO.,  Agri.  Eng.  Services 
90  West  St.  Bldg.,  New  York -Rector  6760 


Uau  and  Wraui  AH  grades-timothy,  light  and  heavy 
H8]f3n0oir3W  ciover  mixed,  first  and  second  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa,  feed  and  grain,  oat.  wheat  and  rye 
straw.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask  for  delivered 
prices.  SAMUEL,  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Cider  Apples  Wanted 


STEPHEN  RETNOLDS.  S.uth  N.rwilk,  C»n». 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  pet- 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— General  farm  hand  single;  room, 
board,  good  wages.  W.  R.  WILLIS,  R.  F .  D. 
4,  Honesdale,  Pa. _ _ 


HONEST,  reliable,  married  man,  wanted  to 
work  on  poultry  farm;  experience  not  neces¬ 
sary;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  American  couple  on  truck 

farm;  wages  $100  month  vegetables  free , 
state  age  and  experience.  V.  1.  DAVIS,  mi. 
Sinai,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Married  man  for  retail  milk  route, 
Ford  driver;  house  free;  Long  Island  country. 
Apply,  stating  salary,  ADVERTISER  0039,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ 

MAN  wanted  on  dairy;  13  cows;  must  be  good 

milker-  wages  $50  month  and  board;  white 
preferred.  MATTHEW  WE1LER,  Box  196,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J. _ 

FARM  lielp  and  milkers;  we  invariably  have  a 

place  for  steady  worker  looking  for  permanent 
lob  as  dry-band  milker,  teamster  familiar  with 
up-to-date  machinery,  farm  hand  or  gardener  s 
assistant;  best  wages  to  competent  men  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  STRAIHGLASS 
FARM,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Middle-age  man,  in  good  health,  to 
take  charge  of1  farm  accounts;  must  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing  light  work;  references  required; 
Btate  salary  in  first  letter.  AD\  LR I  ISLR  <>041, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Experienced  tractor  man;  one  capa¬ 
ble  of  running  International  and  Fordson 
tractors;  must  be  general  all  around  mechanic; 
steady  position  for  right  man;  good  living  con¬ 
ditions.  ADVERTISER  0042,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 


WANTED — An  experienced,  single,  herdsman 
for  a  small  herd  of  select  Jersey  cattle  on 
Long  Island  estate;  man  must  be  willing  to 
work  under  and  take  orders  from  superintend¬ 
ent;  must  be  able  to  feed,  handle  test  cows, 
feed  calves,  make  butter;  also  to  fit  and  show 
stock;  also  able  to  get  results  from  men  under 
him;  state  age.  nationality,  religion,  experience 
and  references;  also  wages  expected,  in  first 
letter;  drinkers  not  tolerated;  no  amateurs. 
ADVERTISER  6054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Milker  on  L.  I.  estate;  one  who  has 
had  experience  with  test  cows  preferred;  sin¬ 
gle;  Protestant;  state  age  and  references  in 
first  letter;  wages  $70  per  month,  board  and 
room;  drinkers  not  tolerated.  ADVERTISER 
6055,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  mechanic  and  all  around 
bandy  man  for  L.  I.  estate;  must  be  able  to 
operate  Fordson,  drive  a  Ford  car,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  pumps  and  motors;  man  familiar 
with  all  types  farm  machinery,  carpentry,  paint¬ 
ing  and  farming  in  general;  man  must  have 
had  practical  farm  experience;  no  others  consid¬ 
ered;  drinkers  not  tolerated;  state  age.  religion, 
nationality  and  references  in  first  letter;  also 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  6056,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple;  no  children;  year-round  posi- 
.tion;  woman  as  laundress;  man  gardener  and 
useful;  cottage  in  Summer;  caretaker  in  main 
house  during  Winter  months.  ADVERTISER 
6067,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


SINGLE  young  man,  18  to  20,  to  deliver  milk, 
retail,  by  auto;  state  wages  expected,  and  ex¬ 
perience.  OKADELL  FARMS,  Oradell,  N.  Y. 

FARMER — Working  farm  foreman,  commercial 
dairy  farm;  good  cow  man  and  all  around 
farmer;  one  who  can  handle  help;  middle-aged 
man  preferred  (either  married  or  single) ;  state 
age,  nationality,  where  employed,  and  wages 
expected.  Address  ADVERTISER  6068,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  practical  farmer,  position  as  su¬ 
perintendent  or  caretaker  on  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate;  life  experience;  excellent  references. 
HALE,  64  Washington  Ave.,  North  Plainfield, 

N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
purebred  cattle,  producing  and  retailing  fancy 
market  milk,  Construction  work,  handling  men, 
buying  and  selling;  will  furnish  high-class  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  5993,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  poultryman;  single;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  business;  can 
make  business  pay  under  modern  conditions. 
ALEX  WAIILIG,  19  Jefferson  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE  married  man,  32,  good  refer¬ 
ences,  wants  position  as  dairyman  or  creamery 
work;  14  years’  experience,  certified  milk,  test¬ 
ing,  butter-making.  BOX  161,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  or  caretaker 
by  a  young  married  man:  life  experience;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADVERTISER  6022,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  10  years’  experience  de¬ 
sires  position;  capable  of  handling  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  will  furnish  high-class  reference. 
ADVERTISER  6024,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  next  Spring,  on  large  farm  100  miles 

from  New  York,  on  salary  and  part  of  profits; 
tuberculin-tested  herd;  slieep  and  bogs;  large 
acreage  of  good  land;  modern  plant;  modern 
house  and  good  school;  write  fully,  giving  age, 
religi  .n,  size  of  family,  complete  experience; 
exceptional  opportunity  for  strictly  first-class 
man.  ADVERTISER  6043,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


POULTRY  manager,  married,  can  come  on  short 
notice;  reference.  248  ROOSEVELT  AVE., 
York,  Pa. 

WORKING  poultryman,  practical,  competent  and 
dependable,  aeveral  years’  experience,  2  year* 
on  present  Job.  desires  to  change;  at  liberty  De¬ 
cember  1.  ADVERTISER  6027,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WVNTED — Two  congenial  women,  as  cook  and 

second  girl,  in  a  country  home,  near  village; 
all  conveniences;  no  washing;  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  C.  C.  P.,  Box  156,  Burt,  N.  Y. _ 


MILK 


ing. 

New 


ROUTE  MAN,  or  anv  other  kind  of  driv- 
GEOItGE  J.  SIMEN,  37  William  St., 
Haven,  Conn.  _ 


POULTRY  SALESMAN  for  poultry  supplies  and 
pet  stock  store;  hours  8  to  6  p.  m. ;  man  be¬ 
tween  25  and  35  years  preferred.  Apply  by  let¬ 
ter,  stating  experience,  MacNIFF  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  CO.,  190  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  poultry  farm  help¬ 

er*  farm-raised  man;  must  be  strong,  willing 
and  reliable;  required  to  board  one  man;  good 
wages,  house,  and  various  privileges.  A.  II. 
PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED _ At  once,  experienced,  strong,  general 

farm  band;  middle  aged,  single;  $35  White-, 
$50  Summer;  with  board  and  room;  give  per¬ 
sonal  habits  and  qualifications.  S.  E.  HOS- 
TETTER,  Denbigh,  Va.  


SINGLE  Protestant  man  for  farm  work;  must 

be  able  to  milk;  wages  $35  month,  board, 
room  and  washing.  ALBERT  FINK,  Milling¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Assistant  to  matron;  must  be  relia¬ 
ble;  good  character,  disciplinarian  and  house- 
keener'  strong  physically;  $60  month,  mainte¬ 
nance,  to  begin.  SUPERINTENDENT  TRAIN¬ 
ING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN.  farm  mechanic;  salary,  per¬ 
centage;  New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
6033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Gardener;  wife  hoard  help;  private 
estate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6036,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -By  reliable  Christian  couple,  Amer¬ 
icans,  middle  age,  practical,  position  care  of 
private  home,  city  or  country.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wishes  to  take  charge;  thoroughly 
understand  all  branches  of  farming  and  gar¬ 
dening,  the  care  of  live  stock,  operate  machin¬ 
ery.  tractor,  drive  car  and  do  all  repairs;  mar¬ 
ried;  best  references.  SUPT.  STONYKILL 
FARMS,  Flshkill,  N.  Y. 


WITH  HORSES;  farmer,  woodsman,  cook,  mar¬ 
ket  gardener,  trapper,  buyer,  good  solicitor, 
milk  route,  S.  P.  C.  A.,  or  barn  work  with  some 
responsibility,  preferred;  city  or  country;  saddle, 
light  harness  or  draft;  disposition  of  horses  no 
object;  any  distance;  can  get  along  with  men; 
sober,  quiet;  state  wages  to  man  qualifying.  C. 
BRYANT,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  wants  position  on  farm;  best 
of  reference.  ADV  ERTISER  6046,  care  Rural 
.New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Milker;  work  in  modern 
cow  barn  by  Nov.  1;  single;  American;  state 
wages,  etc.  JOHN  WORTMAN,  Box  84,  Stock- 
ton,  N.  J. 


STRONG,  ambitious  young  man  on  growing  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  plant;  good  future  for  right 
man.  HARRY  B.  COOK,  Orange,  Conm 


WVNTED — Reliable  woman  or  girl  to  do  house¬ 
work  and  belp  care  for  baby,  in  small  country 
place  with  all  improvements,  near  village.  MRS. 
MYERS  GROO,  South  Fallsburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — November  1.  married  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  no  smoker;  steady  job;  house, 
garden,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6053,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  


WANTED — Single  man  who  lias  some  poultry  ex¬ 
perience  On  commercial  plant,  willing  to  work 
hard  and  long  hours  for  advancement:  farm 
raised;  state  age,  wages  to  start,  with  room  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  6070,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — ‘Working  foreman,  married,  practical 
knowledge  all  branches  of  dairy  farming,  espe¬ 
cially  feeding;  capable  of  handling  help;  one 
who  is  willing  to  accept  reasonable  compensa¬ 
tion  to  start;  splendid  opportunity;  good  salary, 
with  commission,  for  one  who  will  earn  it;  farm 
240  acres  located  one  mile  from  Newark; 
Guernsey  herd;  40  milking  purebred  and  grades; 
wholesale  milk  11  cents  a  quart;  modern  equip¬ 
ment;  living  conditions  with  city  conveniences, 
reference  required.  BLUE  HEN  FARM,  New¬ 
ark,  Del.  


WANTED — One  or  two  woodchoppers  for  200 
cords.  Apply  OTTO  SUPPLY,  Tappan,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  specialty  Guernsey  cattle;  devel¬ 
oped  two  famous  money-making  herds;  success¬ 
ful  advanced  registry  work;  world’s  record; 
showing;  100  bacteria  milk  production;  farm 
business  development;  capacity  from  help;  record 
spotless;  American;  married;  35.  ADVERTISER 
6047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Competent,  experienced  A.  R. 

Guernsey  herdsman,  permanent  position  open 
now;  Protestant  preferred;  send  full  history  and 
references,  first  letter,  to  TABLE  ROCK 
FARMS,  Sterlington,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  26,  experienced  in  all  branches 
of  orcharding,  wants  position  on  a  good  fruit 
farm;  wages,  or  small  wages  and  percentage. 
ADVERTISER  6049,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  GENTLEMAN  desires  to  find  a  place,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  dairy  work,  for  a  young  man  who 
has  been  educated  in  farm  schools,  with  two 
years  at  Storrs  College.  Connecticut;  had  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  both  dairy  and  other  farm 
work;  he  is  an  expert  dry-hand  milker,  and 
thoroughly  familiar  With  conducting  Rabcopk 
test.  ADVERTISER  6050,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  American.  40,  sin¬ 
gle,  desires  position  on  estate  or  farm;  good 
dairvman:  best  of  references;  state  wages. 
JACOB  LUCAS,  care  Valley  Ridge  Farm,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 


POSITION — Good  home,  elderly  woman,  assist 
housework.  Address  KNIGHT,  Martinsville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  herdsman;  American; 

35;  life  experience;  married;  first-class  butter- 
maker  and  milker.  ADVERTISER  6051,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Two  young  American 
dairy  farmers  (single)  wish,  about  December 
1,  a  two-man  dairy  job  on  gentleman’s  estate  or 
large  dairy  farm;  we  like  hard  work,  but  must 
have  good  wages.  Address  N.  BRYAN,  care 
Kate  Rathbun,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
or  superintendent,  with  life  experience  in  all 
branches  of  farm  work;  married;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  furnished;  can  run  a  car  and  tractor  and 
all  farm  machinery.  GEORGE  MURRAY,  Locust 
Lodge  Farm,  Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  open  November  15  for  position  in 
high-class  Guernsey  herd;  capable  taking  full 
charge,  herd  records  and  club  work;  A1  refer¬ 
ence  from  last  position.  ADVERTISER  6057, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm  by  young 
married  man,  to  learn  the  business;  state 
wages  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  6058,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  superintendent,  desires  position 
on  farm  or  estate;  American;  married;  life  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches;  capable;  trustworthy; 
references.  ADVERTISER  0059,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  competent  man  and  woman  to  run 
a  dairy  farm;  man  must  be  a  good  butter- 
maker;  woman  to  board  men;  good  reference  re¬ 
quired;  fine  chance  for  the  right  people.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  6065,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  experienced  in  farm  work  and  handy  with 
tools  Wishes  position  on  farm.  ADVERTISER 
6060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  of  large 
farm;  college  graduate;  several  years  practical 
experience  ns  manager;  farm-raised;  40;  mar¬ 
ried;  wide  experience  in  all  crops,  purebred  cat¬ 
tle,  handling  men,  farm  accounting  and  running 
a  business  in  an  economical  way;  reliable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man  wishes  position  as  cook  for  farm 
help;  reference.  ADVERTISER  6069,  caro 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  single,  38  years,  finest  health,  wants  to 
make  change;  present  place  11  years;  want 
position  farm  manager  or  take  care  of  estate  or 
lodge  or  companion;  best  of  references.  Address 
BOX  22,  Akron,  Pa. 


PRACTICAL,  all  around  working  farmer,  gar¬ 
dener  or  estate  manager;  successful  with 
poultry;  years  of  experience  along  above  lines; 
best  references;  open  for  permanent  position. 
ADVERTISER  6066,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  lifetime  experience  nil 
branches,  machinery,  wants  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  place;  single;  middle  age. 
COLER,  153  East  83d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 206-acre  farm:  50  acres  timber;  35 
Holsteins;  17  Lakenvelders;  team,  wagons, 
sleighs,  hand  tools;  farm  machinery,  milker,  100 
tons  hay.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnati^,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Farm,  115  acres;  10  rooms;  three 
barns;  Implements;  suitable  for  trucking, 
dairy,  poultry  or  club;  Newark  12  miles.  WM. 
RHINEHART,  357  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  3  acres;  edg£>  of 
town;  5-room  bungalow:  electric  light,  heat; 
henhouse  for  900  birds;  buildings  modern  and  at¬ 
tractive  equipment;  $5,3Q0:  details.  CIIAS.  M. 
GLASS,  East  Broad  St.,  Millville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 80  acres;  Connecticut;  fine  build¬ 
ings;  stocked  and  equipped;  price  $7,000; 
terms.  ADVERTISER  6029,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RIVER  FARM  of  296  acres;  will  consider  ex¬ 
change  for  city  property;  bargain.  SCHUYLER 
DAVEY,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Separately,  two  farms;  one  a  dairy 
farm,  the  other  a  chicken  and  truck  farm; 
they  are  situated  between  Morris  Tlains  and 
Mount  Tabor,  N.  J.,  on  the  Dover  State  road; 
best  prices  for  products  in  the  country;  close 
market;  each  has  a  modern  house  for  large  fam¬ 
ily,  and  modern,  comfortable  farm  buildings; 
reasonable  rent;  long  lease.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup;  in  1-gallon 
cans,  $2.25;  in  '-^-gallon  cans,  $1.15;  in  1-quart 
cans,  60c;  choice  new  Vermont  maple  sugar,  in 
5  or  11-lb.  pails.  30c  per  lb.;  in  2,  4,  8  or  10-oz. 
cakes,  35c  per  lb.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE— 480-acre  Florida  farm,  near  Su¬ 
wannee  River  and  Gulf  of  Mexico;  near  rail¬ 
road  stations;  mail  route;  165  acres  under  culti¬ 
vation;  315  acres  pasture;  plenty  timber;  entire 
acreage  tillable,  sandy  loam  soil;  located  in 
noted  cucumber  and  watermelon  district;  vari¬ 
ous  fruits;  5  acres  paper-shell  pecans,  bearing; 
fenced  by  wire;  0-room  house,  garage,  barns, 
cane  mill  and  furnace,  etc.;  excellent  hunting 
and  fishing;  splendid  stock  range;  no  incum¬ 
brances;  owner  sacrificing,  account  advanced 
age  and  poor  health;  selling  price,  $10,000.  E. 
L.  BECK,  111  S.  W.  5th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla. 


TO  RENT,  on  shares,  a  97-acre  dairy  and  poul- 
try  farm;  equipped.  ADVERTISER  6045,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  store  and  farm;  separately 
or  together;  State  road:  school:  churches;  fine 
proposition.  ADVERTISER  6048,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  or  general-purpose  farm;  75 
acres.  Owner,  E.  WILKINS,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Farm,  130  acres;  one  mile  from  rail¬ 
road;  good  house,  barn,  silo  and  water;  make 
splendid  poultry  farm;  invite  inspection.  M.  B. 
MABEE,  Lafayette,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


MODERN  poultry  farm;  beautiful  home  at  50 

eents  on  the  dollar;  1,200  layers;  all  poultry 
equipment:  $16,000:  $6,000  cash.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  0052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  house;  plot  60x250;  all 
improvements;  price  $8,000.  BOX  326,  Bay 
Shore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Machine  shop;  outfit,  lathes,  drill 
press,  arbor  press,  grinders,  reamers,  drills, 
wrenches,  etc.  BOX  326,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT — Large  farm,  near  town; 

boarders,  dairy,  truck,  fruit  Or  poultry;  X? 
mile  river  front;  good  buildings:  fine  for  boys’ 
camp,  club  or  sanitarium.  BOX  187,  Matamoras, 
Pa. 


VINELAND,  N.  J. — For  sale  or  rent.  12-acre 
poultry  farm,  1,000  capacity;  fruit;  modern 
improvements;  near  schools,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
6062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One-half  interest  in  apple  orchard; 

if  you  have  the  push  and  ability  to  take  full 
charge,  and  furnish  good  references  as  to  hon¬ 
esty,  you  won’t  need  much  ready  cash;  fine  loca¬ 
tion  to  add  poultry.  ADVERTISER  6063,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  suitable  for  market  gar¬ 
dening;  give  details;  no  agents.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6064,  care  Rural  NeW-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 70-acre  fruit  farm,  near  Syracuse. 

N.  Y.;  principal  crops,  cherries  and  apples; 
large  house,  3  barns,  2-car  concrete  garage, 
tractor,  truck,  spraying  outfit,  2  horses,  chick¬ 
ens;  $40,000;  will  take  back  large  first  mort¬ 
gage;  no  exchanges.  For  further  information 
apply  E.  S.  BRADY,  57  Hillside  Ave.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 


2*4  ACRES — Six  rooms;  improvements;  fruit; 

water;  15  minutes’  w'alk;  Lackawanna;  good 
neighborhood;  $6,000.  CORNISH,  810  Broad 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 206-acre  farm,  3  miles  from  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y.,  in  beautiful  Walkill  Valley,  near 
Lake  Mohonk:  beautiful  view  and  situation; 
equipped  for  dairy  and  poultry;  tillable  and  pas¬ 
ture  lands,  fruit  trees  and  berries;  10-room  house 
with  furnace;  barns,  silo,  workshop,  hen  and 
brooder  houses;  suitable  location  for  Summer 
boarders,  camp  site  or  country  estate.  Apply 
L.  E.  HAINERT,  96  Duncan  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 


GASOLINE  store  and  lunch;  all-year  business; 

9-room  house;  electricity;  furnace;  20  acres. 
ROUTE  3.  Box  79,  Danbury,  Conn. 


69  ACRES,  near  Moravia;  house  worth  $4,000; 

$2,000  takes  all.  C.  H.  BIXLER,  Route  6, 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  property  In  wide-awake  vil¬ 
lage,  preferably  up-State,  suitable  for  gift 
shop;  nice  view;  convenient  Catholic  church;  low 
price.  L.  M.  S.,  347  Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm,  almost  8  acres; 

loamy  soil;  fruit  trees;  700  chickens;  1  cow; 
1  horse;  modern  10- room  house;  electric;  running 
water;  outside  buildings;  large  barn.  MRS.  S. 
DI  MAYO,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — There  Is  no  greater  char¬ 
ity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  de¬ 
serving  boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12 
years;  this  is  real  eharity,  and  we  earnestly 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only).  Address  PLACING 
OUT  BUREAU,  415  Broome  St.,  New  York 
City. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  witli 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondneks:  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  P.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid.  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  nt  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIND, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


F’OR  SALE — Cattle  beets,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
hay;  carload  of  straw.  DEAN  M.  BARBER, 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Delco  lighting  outfit,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  with  batteries;  kindly  write  model,  con¬ 
dition  and  price.  I’.  W.  KRAFT  &  SONS  CO., 
Inc.,  North  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  clover  lidney  in  5-lb.  palls, 
$1.15;  buckwheat,  $1;  postpaid  3d  zone;  few 
60-lb.  cans  buckwheat,  $6;  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  ED.  A.  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  T. 


MANGEL  beets,  any  quantity;  write  for  prices. 
WINK  EL-  II A  A  K  FARM,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Clover,  5-lb.  pall,  $1.15;  two  5- 
1b.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails,  $4.25;  deliv¬ 
ered  Into  third  zone;  buckwheat,  10c  per  pall 
less.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbrldge,  N.  Y. 


LADIES,  in  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I  see 
a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me.  LILA  PRICE, 
Russell,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Willys-Knight  electric  light  plant; 

little  use;  reasonable.  CLARENCE  BLIIME, 
Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 1,000  round  locust  posts;  12-li.p. 

Fairbanks  gas  engine,  magneto,  truck,  used 
two  weeks.  HUBERT  D.  GAGE,  Rhinebeck, 

N.  Y. 


HIGH  POWER  RIFLE,  good  deer  gun;  shot¬ 
guns,  22  repeating  rifle.  MERT  ROSS,  Him- 
rod,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — I  pay  cash  for  old  postage  stamps 
issued  before  1890;  on  envelopes,  loose  or  in 
collections.  J.  F.  DUNNICAN,  Box  324,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  2  pails,  $2.20; 

4,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75  and  $3.50;  post¬ 
paid;  60  lbs.  here,  clover  $6.60;  amber  clover, 
$6;  buckwheat,  $6;  ton  lots,  fiLjc  per  lb.  M.  E. 
BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


MAPI.E  SYRUP,  high  quality,  $2.75  per  gallon, 
delivered;  discount,  on  quantities  BRUCE  R. 
BUCHANAN,  West  Glover,  Vt. 


BLACK  WALNUTS,  butternuts,  7  lbs.,  $1 ; 

shellback  hickories,  5  lbs.,  $1;  delivered  post¬ 
paid.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Wintertou,  Sul¬ 
livan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


(SURE  FOP)— Old  White  Rice  corn,  25  lbs. 

prepaid  3d  zone,  $2.50  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


GRINDING  MILL — New;  will  grind  any  shelled 
grain,  30  bushels  per  hour:  cheap;  or  exchange 
for  pullets.  ARTHUR  LOFEIl,  Port  Jefferson, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  prompt  shipment  we  can  offer  several  cars 
good  color  second  eutti  g  Alfalfa;  also  a  few 
ears  first  cutting  Alfalfa,  Timothy  and  grass 
mixed.  DEAN  FARMS,  INC.,  Auburn.  N.  Y.; 
R.  D.  3. 


Living  again  their  courtship  days 


Fifty  years  and  more  ago  they  were 
living  the  golden  days  of  courtship. 
She  knew,  even  then,  the  foods  he  pre- 
ferred.  And  she  never  failed  to  greet 
him  with  his  favorite  cakes. 

How  particular  she  was  in  making  those 
cakes!  How  thoughtfully  she  selected 
each  ingredient!  No  flour  but  Pillsbury’s 
Best  would  do.  Loving  hands  mixed 
those  cakes  and  placed  them  in  the 
oven.  Today  those  same  loving  hands 


mix  those  same  favorite  cakes  for  that 
same  favored  beau. 

Since  their  first  honeymoon  days, 
Pillsbury  s  Best  has  been  t^eir  family 
flour  —  for  bread,  for  cakes,  for  every 
baking  need.  Well  she  knows  its  fine 
texture,  its  uniformity,  its  richness  in 
nourishment  and  flavor.  Well  she  kno^s 
that  Pillsbury’s  Best  can  be  completely 
depended  upon  for  the  same  fine  results 
from  every  baking. 


Pillsbury’s  Family  of  Foods 

Pillsbury 's  Best  Flour  *  Pancake  Flour 
Buckwheat  Pancake  Flour 
Health  Bran  •»  Wheat  Cereal 
Rye  Flour  *  Graham  Flour  •  Farina 


BASIC  RECIPE  BA KINQ.  Our  new  cook  book  on  the  Pillsbury  Basic  Recipe 
Method  shows  you  how  to  make  too  delicious  foods  from  4  basic  recipes. 
It’s  free.  Send  today.  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company ,  Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 


One  of  thejamily 
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Analyzing,  Sunshine  Power  of  the  Violet  Ray 


^■p^v^LEGEND  OF  OLD  FRANCE. —  Very 
1 m\«lf  likely  some  °f  our  readers  have  read 
EmmtoKfh \  “Lazarre,”  a  story  based  on  one  of 
the  legends  regarding  the  French 
Dauphin.  This  name  was  given  to 
the  heir-apparent  of  France.  So  far  as  we  can  learn 
no  one  knows  what  became  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette.  Most  likely  he  was 
quietly  killed  at  about  the  time  his  mother  was  be¬ 
headed,  but  there  are  several  legends  about  him. 
In  one  of  them,  brought  put  in  this  story  “Lazarre,” 
it  is  reported  that  he  came  to  America  and  was 
brought  up  among  the  Indians.  He  went  back  to 
France  and,  as  the  story  goes,  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  Napoleon.  While  there  he  missed  his  life 
in  the  open  air  but  endured  the  prison  life  because, 
as  he  said,  he  had  “soaked  his  system  full  of  sun¬ 
shine.” 

THE  SUN  BATH. — Thousands  of  men  and  women 
like  this  supposed  Dauphin  have  learned  that  there 
is  some  health  stimulant  in  direct  sunshine.  We 
all  know  how  the  entire  body  responds  when  we 
can  come  out  of  doors  and  work  or  play  in  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun — suitably  protected.  Most  of 
us  have  seen  invalids  at  hospitals  put  out  for  a 
“sun  bath”  even  in  cold  weather — out  from  under 
cover  where  the  sun  may  shine  directly  upon  them. 
What  mother  does  not  know  instinctively  that  her 
baby  is  far  better  off  out  of  doors?  In  this  city 
we  often  see  babies  sleeping  in  their  carriages  out 
on  the  sidewalks  where  the  sun  may  shine  upon 
them.  Their  faces  and  eyes  are  pro¬ 
tected,  but  as  far  as  possible  their  lit¬ 
tle  bodies  enjoy  a  sun  bath,  for  it  has 
been  shown  that  this  form  of  a  bath 
is  next  to  a  water  bath  or  even  beyond 
it  in  promoting  baby’s  health. 

VIOLET  RAYS.— These  things  have 
long  been  known  from  practice  and  ob¬ 
servation  but  only  in  recent  years  have 
the  scientists  been  able  to  tell  us  why 
sunshine  is  so  effective.  It  seems  at 
first  thought  to  be  getting  down  to  a 
very  fine  point  to  say  that  sunshine 
has  been  analyzed,  but  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  For  sunshine  is  made  up 
of  various  kinds  of  rays  and  after  long 
and  patient  experiment  it  has  been 
found  that  the  violet  rays  have  a 
vital  effect  upon  the  living  system.  In 
a  way  these  violet  rays  seem  to  be 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  mysterious 
vitamines  which  are  said  to  be  so  nec¬ 
essary  in  our  food.  When  we  under¬ 
stand  that  common  window  glass  may 
strain  these  violet  rays  out  of  the  sun¬ 
shine  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the 
interesting  experiments  recently  re¬ 
ported  from  Maine. 

POULTRY  EXPERIMENTS.— These 
experiments  were  conducted  by  Dr.  C. 

C.  Little  of  the  University  of  Maine 
and  Dr.  W.  T.  Bovie  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  During  the  Summer 
233  chickens  were  fed  and  handled 
exactly  alike,  except  that  some  of  them 
were  kept  in  the  open  air  exposed  to 
the  direct  sunshine,  others  were  kept 
under  window  glass,  while  still  others 
were  exposed  to  “ultra-violet  rays.” 

This  meant  that  they  were  exposed  for 
15  mimites  each  day  to  rays  from  a 


veloped  this  disease.  Many  of  our  readers  have  no 
doubt  seen  cases  of  “rickets”  in  children.  The  bones 
are  soft  and  fail  to  develop  properly.  There  is  a 
failure  to  deposit  lime  and  phosphorus  in  the  bone. 
No  doubt  this  is  often  the  cause  of  “leg  weakness” 
in  chicks.  We  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  many 
cases  in  young  animals  and  children  where  this 
failure  to  make  bone  properly  is  due  to  a  defect  in 
the  diet — there  being  a  lack  of  minerals  in  the  food. 
In  the  case  of  these  chickens,  however,  the  food  con¬ 
tained  all  needed  bone-forming  elements.  The  fail¬ 
ure  to  make  good  bone  growth  in  such  cases  was 
due  to  a  failure  in  metabolism,  or  the  chemistry 
which  is  worked  out  in  the  living  body.  The  scien¬ 
tists  conclude  that  these  violet  rays  are  essential  to 
the  development  of  the  living  chemistry  through 
which  the  bone  growth  of  the  body  is  produced.  As 
they  put  it :  “For  some  unknown  reason,  without  ex¬ 
posure  to  ultra-violet  rays  these  salts .  although  in 
the  blood,  do  not  deposit  in  the  bone.” 

THE  SUNNY  SIDE. — That  sentence  gives  in  a 
nut  shell  what  this  experiment  means.  It  is  the 
clearest  explanation  we  have  had  yet,  why  young 
stock  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  barn  or  children 
playing  in  the  sunshine  are  always  in  better  shape — 
food  and  care  being  equal — than  young  stock  kept 
in  dark  stables  or  children  kept  indoors  under  glass. 
The  practical  application  of  these  discoveries  will 
be  worked  out  later.  It  is  evident  that  broilers  may 
be  grown  larger  and  more  rapidly  under  some  such 
stimulating  influence.  Dr.  Bovie  thinks  that  ex¬ 
posure  to  these  violet  rays,  through  di¬ 
rect  sunshine,  may  help  in  the  deposits 
of  lime  and  phosphorus  needed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  shell  in  egg  production.  We 
should  hesitate  about  applying  these 
stimulating  methods  to  breeding  stock. 
Most  breeders  agree  that  they  do  not 
care  to  use  the  lights  at  night  on  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  It  may  be  possible  to  use 
such  lamps  of  fused  glass  in  the  hen¬ 
house  at  night.  Beyond  the  sound  ad¬ 
vice  of  keeping  little  children  in  the 
direct  sunlight  as  much  as  possible,  we 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  using  any  greater 
stimulation  for  their  growth.  We 
would  rather  have  them  make  normal 
progx*ess,  for  they  are  not  to  be  sold  as 
broilers.  The  cost  of  manufacturing 
this  glass  from  fused  quartz  will  pre¬ 
clude  its  general  xise  for  some  time,  but 
Dr.  Bovie  says  that  a  window  of  this 
glass  has  been  produced,  and  will  be 
used  for  experiments  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  for  filtering  sunlight 
upon  children  suffering  from  rickets. 

FURTHER  POSSIBILITIES.  —  It 
seems  to  have  been  made  clear  from 
these  experiments  that  these  violet 
rays  do  have  a  distinct  effect  upon  the 
deposits  of  lime  and  phosphorus  in  the 
bones,  and  Dr.  Bovie  goes  further  in 
speaking  of  the  possibilities  of  these 
discoveries : 

“In  this  respect  there  is  a  similarity 
between  plants  and  animals,  for  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  in  plants  there  may 
be  a  great  abundance  of  sugar  in  the 
sap,  but  this  sugar  is  not  deposited  to 
form  woody  tissue  without  exposure  to 
light. 

“We  take  advantage  of  this  fact  when 
we  bleach  celery.  The  celery  contains 
an  abundance  of  sugar  and  tastes  sweet, 
but  the  mechanical  supporting  tissue  fails 
to  develop.  The  celery  is  tender  and 


mercury  vapor  lamp  which  sent  the  rays  through 
a  glass  made  from  fused  quartz.  This  form  of  glass 
permits  these  violet  rays  to  pass  through  it,  while 
it  has  been  found  that  common  window  glass 
‘  strains”  these  rays  out  of  the  sunshine. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTS.— The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  experiments  are  partly  shown  in  the 


P.  &  A.  Photos. 

Chicks  four  weeks  of  age.  The  larger  one  shows  effect 
of  violet  rays. 


pictures.  The  chicks  which  received  the  full  sun¬ 
shine  grew  normally — about  as  good  birds  usually 
do.  The  chicks  grown  under  glass  developed  rickets, 
while  of  those  receiving  the  violet  rays  not  one  de¬ 


P.  &A.  Photos, 

The  larger  of  the  two  chicks  received  a  15-minute  bath  of  artificial  ultra-violet  light 
from  a  Oooper-Hewitt  fused  quartz  lamp  and  weighs  five  times  as  much  as  the  other, 
has  perfect  legs,  is  larger  and  better  developed  than  a  chicken  hatched  at  the  same 
time  and  allowed  to  run  in  the  open  sunlight.  Photo  shows  the  two  being  held  below 

the  special  lamp  by  a  laboratory  worker. 
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succulent.  The  other  physiological  processes  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  presence  of  light  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  bleached  celery  does  not  contain  as  large  an 
amount  of  the  essential  oil  to  which  the  flavor  of  celery 
seed  is  due,  as  does  the  unbleached  celery.  Celery 
growing  in  the  light  has  a  strong,  rank  taste.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  further  investigation  will  reveal  many  other 
physiological  processes  which  are  controlled  or  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  light.” 

No  one  can  yet  say  just  what  practical  results  will 
come  from  these  experiments.  They  are  along  the 
line  of  showing  why  and  how  direct  sunshine  bene¬ 
fits  things.  Through  long  years  of  observation  we 
bad  come  to  know  that  children  and  young  animals 
exposed  to  sunshine  were  more  thrifty  than  those 
grown  under  cover.  We  begin  to  see  why  this  is  so, 
and  the  knowledge  cannot  help  but  stimulate  better 
methods  in  caring  for  youth.  The  discovery  of  the  vi- 
tamine  principles  in  our  food  and  application  of  this 
discovery  to  popular  diet  has  had  a  tremendous  ef¬ 
fect  upon  society — actually  making  changes  in  the 
markets.  We  think  it  likely  that  the  application  of 
this  new  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  sunshine  will, 
in  like  manner,  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
health  habits  of  the  people. 


Discussion  of  the  “  Garden  Huckleberry  ” 

They  Are  Used  and  Sold 

OUR  article  on  “garden  huckleberries,”  page 
1318,  was  very  interesting  to  us,  as  we  have 
grown  and  sold  many  crates  of  them  to  a  leading 
store  in  Syracuse.  Eaten  raw,  they  are  like  a  sun¬ 
burned  raw  potato,  and  we  were  unable  to  dispose 
of  them  on  a  retail  route.  We  asked  the  buyer,  at 
the  store,  what  he  did  with  them,  and  he  replied : 
“Sell  them  to  the  Jews,  they  know  how  to  cook 
them.”  I  followed  a  recipe  given  in  a  seed  catalog, 
and  will  say  their  peculiar  flavor  pleased  us  and 
our  friends.  I  never  heard  of  any  ill  effects  from 
their  use.  Their  productiveness  is  marvelous,  and 
I  never  saw  a  rotten  one.  The  nightshade  family 
has  some  “black  sheep,”  but  it  has  given  us  the  po¬ 
tato,  pepper,  eggplant,  and  tomato.  Let  us  hope  that 
some  day  the  black  nightshade  will  take  her  place 
among  her  most  welcome  sisfers.  Alice  w.  capron. 

New  York. 

A  Botanical  Study 

I  am  somewhat  interested  in  the  “garden  huckle¬ 
berry,”  which  you  have  identified  as  Solanum  ni¬ 
grum,  the  black  nightshade,  a  poisonous  plant  to  be 
avoided  to  be  sure.  I  have  just  identified  what  I 
believe  is  the  same  identical  plant  as  Solanum  ni¬ 
grum,  var.  guineense  Linn.  This  plant  has  been 
grown  by  the  man  who  brought  me  the  specimen 
for  several  years,  and  the  fruit  or  berries  used  for 
pies;  the  wife  putting  up  many  cans  for  Winter 
use.  If  you  will  consult  Bailey’s  “Standard  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Horticulture,”  Vol.  VI,  page  3182,  under 
Solanum  nigrum,  you  will  find  the  following:  “Var. 
guineense,  Linn.,  with  scarcely  angled  to  angular 
smooth  st.,  broadly  ovate  lvs.,  glabrous  above  and 
glabrous  or  sparingly  pilose  below,  deeply  lobed 
calyx  and  relatively  large  fr.,  is  the  garden  huckle¬ 
berry  (Fig.  3G29).  This  form  is  cultivated  to  some 
extent  in  some  sections  and  the  fruit  used  for  pies 
and  preserves.”  The  other  plant  of  which  you  make 
mention  is  also  given  in  Bailey  as  Solanum  Bur- 
bankii.  “It  is  stated  by  the  originator  to  be  hybrid 
between  the  graden  huckleberry  and  Solanum  vil- 
losum  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  some  characters  it 
appears  to  be  intermediate  between  its  supposed  par¬ 
ents  and  it  is  used  as  is  the  former,”  i.e.  Solanum 
nigrum  var.  guineense. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  potato,  the  tomato  and  the  eggplant  be¬ 
long  to  the  nightshades,  but  we  no  longer  think  of 
them  as  poisonous.  I  am  sure  that  the  berries  of 
the  plant  commonly  called  the  garden  huckleberry  or 
totanically  known  as  Solanum  nigrum,  var.  gui- 
neese  can  be  used  in  pies  or  preserves  without  any 
bad  effects.  w.  a.  kline. 

Dean  Ursinus  College. 

Conclusions  After  Careful  Testing 

On  page  131S  you  refer  to  the  “garden  huckle¬ 
berry.”  In  the  Spring  of  1923  a  friend  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  trying  out  new  plants  gave  me  about  a 
dozen  of  the  plants  which  he  called  “huckleberries.” 
They  were  planted  with  the  tomatoes,  received  the 
same  fertilization  and  responded  readily  to  culti¬ 
vation.  These  plants  bore  about  eight  quarts  of 
berries,  which  did  not  ripen,  however,  until  late, 
and  which  were  at  their  best  after  being  exposed 
to  light  frost.  The  foliage  showed  that  the  plants 
belonged  to  the  nightshade  family,  and  before  using 
the  fruit  simple  tests  were  made  to  find  out  if  they 
were  poisonous  with  negative  results. 

Pies  and  sauce  were  made  from  the  berries 
picked  before  frost  had  affected  them.  The  verdict 
of  the  members  of  my  family  was  that  the  fruit  was 


insipid  and  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  raise  any 
more  of  them.  The  same  use  was  made  of  berries 
picked  after  being  touched  by  frost  and  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  much  better  relished.  It  is  my  belief  that 
frost  has  somewhat  similar  effect  on  these  berries 
as  on  persimmons. 

My  conclusions  are  that  the  berries  are  not  pois¬ 
onous,  at  least  actively;  that  they  are  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  fruit  without  further  selective  cultivation; 
that  there  are  possibilities  in  further  cultivation 
because  berries  on  the  same  plant  vary  greatly  in 
sweetness  and  palatability.  Also  that  the  effect  of 
frost  should  be  further  studied.  The  berries  are 
about  the  size  of  large  cranberries. 

Tbe  nightshade  (Solanum  nigrum)  and  the  po¬ 
tato  (Solanum  tuberosum)  have  been  hybridized, 
as  you  will  note  by  reference  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  hardly 
warranted  in  making  sweeping  statements  as  you 
did,  for  the  potato,  a  member  of  this  family,  has 
shown  its  value  and  other  members  may  in  time 
prove  of  some  value.  Rather  let  us  look  at  the  mat¬ 
ter  somewhat  calmly  and  say  as  they  do  in  the 
South :  “Not  a  huckleberry  to  one’s  persimmon,” 
not  to  be  compared  with  one;  insignificant  in  com¬ 
parison  with  one.  Let  us  not  mix  roosters  and  pigs 
with  fruit.  w.  s.  hadway  jr. 

New  York. 


What  is  a  Prune? 

What  is  the  Fellenberg  prune — German,  French  or 
Italian?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  each  variety? 

Kendall,  N.  Y.  c.  b.  s. 

PRUNE  is  a  dried  plum,  and  any  variety  of 
plum  that  can  be  successfully  dried  without 
removing  the  pit  is  for  this  reason  called  a  “prune 
type  plum”  or  simply  a  “prune.”  All  prunes  are 
plums,  so  that  when  folks  quarrel  over  whether  a 
variety  is  a  prune  or  a  plum  they  are  wasting  time 
discussing  nothing  of  importance.  Nevertheless  the 
term  applies  to  a  more  or  less  characteristic  group 
of  varieties — mostly  dark  purple  or  bluish  colored, 
of  good  size,  meaty,  rich  in  sugar,  and  belonging  to 
the  European  species  of  plum.  Each  country  where 
plums  are  at  all  extensively  grown  has  developed  a 
particular  strain  of  prune,  and  so  we  have  the 
Italian  Prune,  the  German  Prune,  the  French  Prune, 
and  so  on. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  in  names  and  varieties 
lias  arisen  because  these  types  reproduce  them¬ 
selves  fairly  true  from  seed.  The  consequence  is 
that  such  a  name  as  "French  Prune”  really  refers 
to  a  group  of  medium-sized,  purplish-red,  high- 
quality  plums  having  a  similar  origin,  and  “Agen” 
means  a  particular  superior  strain  of  French  Prune 
extensively  cultivated  in  Agen  in  Northern  France. 
Likewise  the  York  State  Prune  which  originated 
from  seed  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  is  indistinguishable 
from  the  Italian  Prune.  The  Horse  plum  grown  in 
the  Hudson  River  Valley,  which  was  probably 
brought  to  this  country  by  Dutch  settlers  was  pro¬ 
pagated  largely  by  seed,  with  the  result  that  there 
are  early  and  late,  large  and  small,  good  and  bad 
Horse  plums,  yet  all  belonging  to  the  same  general 
type. 

The  confusion  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  any¬ 
thing  so  deservedly  popular  as  the  prune  is  widely 
disseminated,  names  are  lost,  new  ones  are  ac¬ 
quired,  and  eventually  each  variety  has  several 
names  or  synonyms.  When  a  Mr.  Fellenberg  in¬ 
troduced  the  Italian  Prune  into  Germany  from  Italy 
the  plum  took  his  name  and  ever  since  the  Italian 
Prune  has  been  called  both  “Italian  Prune”  and 
“Fellenberg.” 

To  sum  up  the  question,  there  are  for  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes  three  types  of  prunes :  French,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian.  To  be  more  exact  the  name 
“Agen”  should  be  used  in  referring  to  the  French 
type  here  discussed,  Agen  being  the  best  of  this 
group.  It  is  attractive,  reddish-purple  in  color,  rich 
in  sugar,  meaty,  sufficiently  juicy,  freestone,  and 
high  in  quality.  The  trees  are  vigorous,  early  and 
reliable  croppers,  and  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of 
soils.  LTnfortunatelv  the  fruits  are  a  trifle  small 
and  in  consequence  Agen  has  not  been  as  widely 
planted  as  its  high  quality  and  regular  bearing 
warrant. 

The  German  Prune  includes  in  its  many  strains 
the  Latz  German  Prune,  the  Weespont  German 
Prune,  the  Rochester  German  Prune,  and  so  on,  but 
though  each  strain  differs  somewhat  from  the  other 
they  are  all  similar  in  general  characteristics.  The 
fruit  runs  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  Agen,  but 
not  much,  is  purplish-black  in  color,  meaty,  sweetish, 
freestone,  good  for  culinary  purposes  but  a  bit  tart 
for  eating  out  of  hand — all  in  all  not  overly  super¬ 
ior  in  fruit  characters.  The  trees,  however,  are  ex¬ 
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ceptionally  vigorous,  regular  bearers,  and  adapted 
to  widely  diverse  conditions. 

The  Italian  Prune  is  by  far  the  most  extensively 
grown  of  the  three  types.  It  has  good  size,  purplish- 
black  color,  firm  sweet  flesh,  high  quality,  and  a 
stone  that  is  perfectly  free,  to  recommend  it.  The 
fruit  is  good  for  dessert  as  well  as  culinary  pur¬ 
poses,  especially  desirable  for  both  home  and  com¬ 
mercial  orchards.  Where  the  variety  succeeds  it  is 
by  all  odds  the  best,  but  the  trees  though  large  and 
characteristically  spreading  are  particular  as  to  soil 
and  climate  and  subject  to  more  than  its  share  of 
insect  and  disease  troubles.  Experience  alone  can 
guarantee  its  adaptability,  though  it  does  well  both 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  Hudson  River  Val¬ 
ley.  H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Improving  Old  Pastures 

THERE  is  much  discussion  about  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  old  and  worn-out  pasture  lands.  In 
theory  a  good  pasture  gives  the  cheapest  feed  that 
a  dairyman  can  possibly  find.  It  would  mean  a 
great  saving  on  hay  and  grain  if  the  pasture  could 
be  made  to  double  its  yield.  It  seems  easy,  but  the 
fact  that  improvement  is  slow  in  spite  of  the  evi¬ 
dent  advantages  shows  that  it  is  not  always  practi¬ 
cal.  The  following  note  from  Prof.  Eastman  of  the 
New  Hampshire  College  is  to  the  point: 

Possibly  you  realize  also  that  our  pasture  rejuvena¬ 
tion  problem  is  a  rather  big  one  in  the  sense  that  pas¬ 
tures  are  not  very  valuable  per  acre,  and  that  treat¬ 
ments  of  lime,  seeding,  etc.,  are  likely  to  be  rather  ex¬ 
pensive.  For  instance,  perhaps  the  average  pasture 
in  New  Hampshire  can  only  be  pastured  at  the  rate 
of  one  animal  unit  for  every  five  to  eight  acres  of  land. 
If  such  pasture  is  worth  from  $5  to  $8  a  season,  the 
rent  is  only  $1  an  acre,  and  the  little  that  can  be  done 
to  improve  pasture  land  so  often  encumbered  with 
rocks  and  stumps,  as  ours  is.  for  this  amount  of  money, 
is  apparent.  I  realize  the  other  argument  just  as  keen¬ 
ly  as  anybody  that  pasture  takes  the  place  of  much 
more  expensive  feed,  but  so  long  as  there  is  any  pas¬ 
ture  available  it  is  very  hard  to  get  farmers  to  lay  out 
very  much  money  on  improving  the  pasture  conditions 
with  so  little  direct  return. 

That  idea  must  be  considered  when  we  come  to 
discuss  pasture  improvement.  Lime  and  phosphorus 
are  the  elements  generally  needed  to  bring  in  more 
and  better  grass,  and  in  sections  quite  far  from 
limestone  deposits  the  expense  must  be  considered. 


The  Improvement  of  New  York  State 
Dairy  Feeds 

GOOD  COMBINATION.— The  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  its  allied  extension  forces  have 
accomplished  a  great  piece  of  work  during  the  last 
12  months  through  their  advocacy  of  the  peas,  bar¬ 
ley  and  oat  mixtures  on  dairy  farms.  In  practically 
every  dairy  county  of  the  State  this  mixture  has 
been  tried  out  by  a  number  of  dairymen,  and  has 
been  watched  with  interest  by  scores  in  each  com¬ 
munity.  It  was  a  particularly  alluring  proposition  to 
the  farmer  during  the  past  one  or  two  years  because 
it  pointed  to  a  possible  economy  in  the  purchase  of 
feeds,  particularly  the  high-grade  concentrates.  Al¬ 
though  balanced  rations  have  been  discussed  at 
length  for  years,  it  is  rarely  that  a  farmer  will  wax 
over-enthusiastic  concerning  them.  There  is  always 
some  added  ingredient  that  he  has  to  purchase,  and 
the  psychology  of  the  fact  that  he  would  rather  pur¬ 
chase  one  bag  of  a  ready  mixed  feed  come  what 
may  than  to  purchase  several  bags  of  different  ma¬ 
terials  always  plays  an  important  par.:.  With 
the  peas,  barley,  and  oat  mixture  there  was  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  raising  more  to  feed  the  cows  at  home, 
and  at  these  times  of  low  milk  prices  everything 
like  that  counts. 

HOMEGROWN  GRAIN. — Naturally  few  farmers 
have  raised  enough  of  the  mixture  in  the  past  year 
to  carry  their  dairies  for  a  year,  but  rather  tried 
out  small  acreages  to  see  what  the  mixture  really 
would  do  on  their  own  particular  farms.  Perhaps 
only  a  few  of  them  would  ever  be  able  to  raise 
enough  to  feed  their  stock  entirely  from  home 
sources,  but  the  nearer  that  they  come  to  that  con¬ 
dition  the  better  and  fairer  profits  that  dairy  indus¬ 
try  will  return  to  those  who  follow  it.  ■  For  the  man 
who  has  a  silo,  and  who  has  some  legumes  to  serve 
as  a  hay,  then  from  a  peas,  barley,  and  oat  crop 
they  have  this  Fall  a  grain  mixture  which  after 
thrashing  under  normal  conditions  will  yield  by 
weight  approximately  23  per  cent  peas,  27  per  cent 
barley,  and  50  per  cent  oats.  With  this  mixture  the 
yield  is  in  excess  of  that  of  oats  alone.  Here  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  where  the  average  yield  of  oats  is 
around  38  bushels  to  the  acre,  this  mixture  yields 
about  50  bushels.  The  farmer  of  course  has  to  have 
the  mixture  ground,  but  this  is  true  of  any  home¬ 
grown  grains  for  use  in  the  dairy  ration.  The  ground 
mixture  is  one  that  needs  only  the  addition  of  a 
little  cottonseed  or  oilmeal  to  balance  it  enough 
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for  all  practical  purposes.  For  a  cow  that  gives 
40  lbs.  of  a  4-per-cent  milk  the  following  proportions 
would  be  about  right : 

Twelve  pounds  of  a  legume  bay,  35  lbs.  silage.  12 
lbs.  peas,  barley  and  oats,  1  lb.  oilmeal  (or  cotton¬ 
seed)  ;  total  60  lbs.  for  a  day’s  ration. 

It  is  evident  that  out  of  every  60  lbs.  fed  to  a 
dairy  cow  the  owner  only  has  to  purchase  1  lb.  of 
either  oilmeal  or  cottonseed,  or  34  lbs.  to  a  ton. 
Compare  that  with  the  fact  that  if  a  man  does  not 
have  this  grain  mixture,  merely  having  the  legume 
hay  and  the  silage,  he  has  to  purchase  S00  lbs.  out 
of  every  ton  fed,  and  moreover  these  purchased 
feeds  will  be  largely  in  the  high  concentrate  group. 

EARLY  BARLEY  AND  LATE  OATS— This  year 
most  of  the  sowings  were  made  of  a  peck  of  Cana¬ 
dian  field  peas,  an  early  maturing  barley  one  bushel, 
and  one  bushel  of  a  late  maturing  oat.  By  having 
the  barley  of  an  early  type  and  the  oats  of  a  late, 
opportunity  •  is  given  for  the  harvesting  of  the  crop 
at  a  time  when  the  peas  are  not  advanced  enough 
in  ripening  to  shell  with  handling,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  other  grains  will  be  matured  enough. 
Where  weather  conditions  during  the  past  year  did 
not  become  the  limiting  factor  in  preventing  of  a 
crop,  failures  can  be  traced  to  the  failure  to  use  the 
proper  oats  and  barley.  The  oats  must  be  of  a 
late  variety  and  have  a  straw  that  will  resist  lodg¬ 
ing.  The  barley  must  be  early,  and  for  this  reason 
the  two-row  type  is  far  better  than  the  six-row. 
The  best  perhaps  that  there  is  today  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Alpha  strain.  In  many  cases,  too,  the 
peas  must  be  inoculated  before  sowing.  This  is  an 


inexpensive  and  very  simple  process,  and  is  well 
worth  the  effort  in  the  crop  insurance  that  it  gives. 
It  might  not  be  advisable  to  try  to  increase  the 
amounts  of  peas  in  the  sowing  until  one  has  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  judge  just  what  the  crop  will  do  on 
their  own  particular  type  of  soil.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  amount  of  peas  may  be  materially  in¬ 
creased  with  profit,  as  any  increase  in  the  pea  con¬ 
tent  of  the  resultant  mixture  will  mean  a  higher 
percentage  of  protein.  There  are  many  types  of 
soil  that  probably  would  take  a  half  bushel  of  peas 
ir.  the  sowing  without  any  difficulty  in  the  crop 
going  down. 

The  mixture  after  the  addition  of  the  oil  or  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  together  with  a  legume  hay  and  silage 
represents  a  1-5-5  mixture  which  may  be  considered 
ideal  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dairy  cows.  Some 
men  have  mixed  water,  molasses  and  salt  with  the 
mixture  last  season  with  very  good  results,  d.  u.  e. 


Will  Goats  Defend  Children  or  Sheep? 

EGARDING  the  ability  of  a  goat  to  protect 
children  from  strange  dogs.  I  have  had  talks 
with  goat  breeders  around  here,  and  three  of  them 
claim  to  have  bucks  which  do  not  hesitate  an  in¬ 
stant  to  charge  any  dog  that  comes  within  their 
range,  and  most  dogs,  regardless  of  size  or  fighting 
ability,  take  their  leave  at  once.  I  have  heard  from 
various  sources  that  most  goats  are  devoid  of  fear, 
that  they  will  face  any  enemy  and  defend  them¬ 
selves  in  preference  to  running  away.  Recently  I 
lead  an  account  of  a  moving  picture  company,  in 
showing  a  film  in  which  timber  wolves  figured,  in¬ 
tending  to  “sacrifice”  a  goat,  by  having  a  wolf  kill 
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one  for  a  meal,  as  in  nature.  When  the  set  was 
ready,  the  two  animals  were  released  before  the 
camera,  and  the  wolf,  true  to  his  habits,  did  his  part 
at  once,  but  the  goat  refused  to  be  sacrificed.  He 
met  every  spring  of  the  wolf  with  his  sharp  horns 
and  drove  them  in  at  every  opportunity,  and  the 
wolf,  after  several  encounters,  was  much  the  worse 
of  the  two,  and  would  have  been  the  one  killed 


Continuous  Nest.  Fig.  585.  See  page  1405. 

eventually  instead  of  the  goat.  He  drew  so  much 
admiration  of  his  courage  from  the  film  people  that 
he  was  sent  to  a  ranch  owned  by  one  of  them,  and 
they  decided  that  in  future  goats  would  not  readily 
lend  themselves  as  “sacrifices.”  Possibly  it  might 
also  have  shown  them  that  a  lone  wolf  killing  a 
full-grown  billygoat  probably  never  existed  in  na¬ 


ture.  any  more  than  lots  of  other  stuff  shown  in 
films  does. 

In  regard  to  turning  goats  out  with  a  flock  of 
sheep  to  protect  them  against  enemies,  I  distinctly 


Urging  Beans  with  Straw  Rain  Shed.  Fig.  586. 


remember  reading  of  it  in  some  farm  paper,  and 
feel  finite  sure  it  was  yours.  b.  a.  d. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  varied  reports  about  goats 
and  dogs.  In  a  few  cases  people  tell  us  that  goats 
have  actually  driven  dogs  away  from  sheep.  There 
are  also  reports  of  cases  where  flocks  of  goats  have 
been  raided  and  scattered  by  dogs.  As  for  goats 
protecting  children — well,  we  want  to  know  about  it. 


The  Field  Bean  Crop  in  New  Jersey 

I  notice  the  Buffalo  market  reports  for  beans,  and 
they  indicate  a  good  acre  income  from  this  crop.  Why 
would  not  this  be  a  good  crop  for  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.V 
We  have  good  soil,  good  farmers  and  good  markets. 

F.  E.  N. 

HE  field  bean  is  produced  in  a  commercial  way 
only  in  California.  Michigan  and  New  York.  In 
each  of  these  three  sections  conditions  are  finite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  California 
section,  where  the  Lima  bean  is  grown,  the  rainfall 
is  but  10  to  15  in.  In  New  York  State  the  field  crop 
is  grown  principally  on  strong  limestone  land  and 
under  climatic  conditions,  of  course,  which  are  quite 
different  from  ours.  It  is  true  that  beans  are  grown 
in  a  small  way  in  gardens  in  practically  all  parts  of 
the  country,  but  they  have  never  proved  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  commercial  crop  outside  of  the  areas  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  primarily  due  to 
the  influence  of  climate  on  the  various  pests  of  the 
bean,  particularly  the  weevil,  although  an  important 
factor  is  doubtless  the  land  value  in  the  various  sec¬ 
tions. 

In  New  York  State,  cost  account  records  show 
that  the  field  bean  gave  yields  of  14,3,  15.3,  4.4,  7 
and  S.l  bushels  per  acre  over  the  five  successive 
years,  1014-1 S.  For  the  same  years  the  profits  were 
$2.93,  $13.05,  $12.97,  $14.82,  $24.35.  The  charges  for 
the  use  of  the  land,  including  interest  and  taxes, 
averaged  about  $6  per  acre.  The  corresponding  item 
in  Central  New  Jersey  would  be  at  least  $10  more 
per  acre.  This  would  increase  the  cost  of  growing 
the  crop,  as  would  also  the  necessity  for  larger  ap¬ 


plications  of  lime  to  the  land,  since  these  soils  are 
not  of  limestone  origin  and  many  of  them,  in  fact, 
have  had  applications  of  sulphur  for  the  control  of 
potato  scab. 

The  labor  charges  in  this  State  would  be  fully  as 
great  as  those  in  New  York  State,  while  none  of  the 
advantages  due  to  nearness  to  market  which  accrue 
from  a  production  of  bulky  or  perishable  crops, 
would  occur  with  the  bean.  In  New  Jersey,  without 
doubt,  we  have  unusual  conditions  in  regard  to  mar¬ 
ket  for  perishable  and  bulky  products  which  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  transport,  but  a  study  of  the  trend  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  State  indicates  that  non-perishables 
and  non-bulky  products,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  butter, 
barley,  etc.,  are  either  very  rapidly  decreasing  or 
already  have  disappeared  from  the  normal  produc¬ 
tion  of  our  farms. 

It  would  appear  that  the  field  bean  is  not  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  our  soil  or  climate,  production 
charges  would  be  greater  than  in  competing  areas, 
while  returns  would  not  be  correspondingly  greater, 
and  the  crop  may  be  considered  to  belong  in  the  same 
group  with  those  other  commodities  which  have  al¬ 
ready  proved  to  be  economically  unsuited  to  our  con¬ 
ditions.  G.  w.  M. 


One  of  our  readers  has  been  told  that  if  church  and 
Sunday  school  are  held  in  the  schoolhouse  tbe  district 
will  lose  its  public  money.  That  is  not  so.  Such  meet¬ 
ings  will  not  lose  the  money.  The  schoolhouse  ought  to 
be  a  rural  center  for  all  useful  meetings. 

On  a  recent  Sunday  in  a  Massachusetts  town  six 
auto  hogs  were  caught  and  fined  $37.50.  The  law  was 
read  to  them — the  law  which  makes  them  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $500,  jail  for  three  years  and  license  revoked. 
That  half  dozen  ought  to  go  light  on  stealing  fruit  here¬ 
after. 
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cMagara 

Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 

Shipped  Dry  —  You  add  the  Water 

For  fourteen  years  acknowledged  by  Fruit 
Growers  everywhere  as 

The  Best  Dormant  Spray 

for  the  control  of  San  Jose  Scale,  Peach  Leaf 
Curl  and  other  orchard  troubles. 

This  Comparison  Shows  its  Economy 

100  lbs.  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound  is 
equal  to  a  600-lb.  barrel  of  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 


Put 4  drums  (400 lbs.) 
in  the  car  and  carry 
home  the  equivalent 
of  PA  tons  of  L.  S.  S, 


A  1 00-1  b.  drum  is  easier  to  haul  and  handle.  There  is  no  freight  to 
pay  on  500  lbs.  of  unnecessary  weight — no  barrel  to  return— no  leak- 


.  -  -  -  —  -  —  clog 

valves,  sieves,  pumps  and  nozzles. 

Niagara  S.  S.  C.  will  clean  your  orchard  and  give  your  trees  a  chance 
to  produce  quality  fruit  next  year.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for  Solu¬ 
ble  Sulphur  booklet  today. 

cMagara  Sprayer  Company 

Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Dusting  Machines  and  Materials 


100  lbs'  N-  S-  S'  c •  makes  as  much  Dormant  Spray  as  a  c>oo-lb.  barrel  of  Lime  Sulphur  Solution . 

H  hy  pay  freight  on  all  this  water  ? 
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REC.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


I H 


UNION 

SUITS 


UlfOERWEAR 


MADE  OF  FINE  WOOLS 
MIXED  WITH  COTTON 

Seventy  Years  of  Reputation 

Made  to  Fit — Made  to  Wear 
A  protection  against  colds  and  sudden  chills 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  SHRINK 

Light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights 
Eight  Grades 

$2.25  to  $8.00  per  Garment 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co* 

Glastonbury,  Conn.  Dept.  33 
Sample  Cuttings  Free 


TRADE  MARK 


:]  REG. U  S.  PAT.  OFF 


m 


PIECE 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry 
Account 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


□ 

□ 

□ 


ALL  WOOL  YARN  Fro,n  mHmifac,,,rRr- 


11.  A.  BARTLETT  -s- 


per  lb.  Free  samples 

HARMONY,  MAINE 


FARMS-Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $300  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEA 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

329  SO.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


TTHE  only 
pruner 

made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Notes  from  New  England 

Lettuce  Under  Glass. — New  England 
market  gardeners  who  grow  lettuce  un¬ 
der  glass  are  planning  for  another  season 
in  competition  with  the  Iceberg  lettuce 
of  California,  and  are  hoping  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  methods  whereby  they  can 
meet  this  competition,  at  least  in  certain 
seasons.  Inquiry  has  been  made  as  to 
the  kinds  of  lettuce  being  grown.  In  East¬ 
ern  Massacusetts  Kittenger’s  Belmont  is 
the  variety  most  commonly  used  at  the 
present  time.  This  is  for  the  Winter  let¬ 
tuce.  Iu  the  Spring  a  last  planting  is 
made  of  May  King.  It  cannot  be  said, 
however,  that  the  perfect  lettuce  for  New 
England  conditions  has  been  developed. 
Many  experiments  are  being  made  at  the 
Market  Gardeners’  Experimental  Station, 
and  there  are  hopes  that  a  lettuce  will  be 
found  eventually  that  will  make  as  hard, 
solid  heads  as  Iceberg.  The  field  station, 
by  the  way,  is  being  moved  from  Lexing¬ 
ton,  where  it  was  established  several 
years  ago,  to  Waltham.  The  greenhouses 
at  Lexington  have  been  sold  to  a  florist 
and  new  greenhouses  will  be  put  up  a 
little  later  on  at  the  Waltham  site.  The 
change  will  be  a  great  convenience  to 
market  gardeners,  as  Waltham  is  very 
accessible.  A  fine  piece  of  ground  comes 
as  a  legacy,  and  from  now  on  the  field 
station  will  be  able  to  do  more  than  ever 
before  in  the  way  of  assisting  farmers  and 
commercial  vegetable  growers.  See  Fig. 
587. 

Storing  Dahlia  Roots.  —  Dahlia 
tubers  are  irot  difficult  to  keep  through 
the  Winter  if  a  little  care  is  used.  They 
should  be  placed  in  boxes  in  a  corner  of 
the  cellar  where  the  temperature  can  be 
kept  as  near  as  possible  to  48  degrees. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  cover  them  with 
sand  or  earth,  but  one  or  two  layers  of 
burlap  may  be  placed  over  them.  They 
will  need  examination  from  time  to  time 
during  the  Winter.  If  found  to  be  shriv¬ 
eling  they  should  be  moistened  by  means 
of  the  watering  pot.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  found  to  be  sweating,  less  cov¬ 
ering  should  be  given.  Commercial  grow¬ 
ers  often  begin  cutting  up  the  clumps  at 
once.  Of  course  the  tubers  can  be  kept 
in  a  much  smaller  space  after  they  have 
been  divided,  but  they  remain  in  *  better 
condition  in  the  ordinary  cellar  when  the 
clumps  are  left  undisturbed.  This  is  not 
an  arbitrary  rule,  however.  Some  Dah¬ 
lias  make  very  large  clumps,  and  it  may 
be  advisable  to  cut  them  through  once  or 
twice.  Of  course,  it  is  most  important  in 
all  the  work  of  digging  and  storing  Dah¬ 
lias,  to  remember  that  the  necks  of  the 
tubers  must  not  be  broken. 

Fall  Planting  of  Roses. — There  is 
much  discussion  right  now  about  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  planting  roses  in  the  Fall, 
especially  the  somewhat  tender  Hybrid 
Teas.  Many  experienced  growers  have 
found  within  the  past  two  or  three  years 
that  Fall  planting  has  given  better  suc¬ 
cess  than  Spring  planting,  and  amateurs 
are  beginning  to  adopt  the  plan.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  roses  winter  better  in  the 
ground  than  when  they  are  dug  and 
stored  in  great  warehouses  until  Spring. 
Plants  which  are  to  be  set  out  early  in 
the  Spring  before  growth  starts  must 
necessarily  be  dug  the  season  before,  and 
sometimes  they  suffer  during  this  period 
of  storage.  Roses  to  be  set  out  in  the 
Fall  are  not  delivered  until  they  have  be¬ 
come  dormant,  which  means  that  they 
may  be  received  very  late.  If  the  ground 
begins  to  freeze  it  may  be  necessary  to 
cover  the  beds  where  the  roses  are  to  go 
with  manure,  leaves  or  hay,  to  keep  the 
frost  out.  After  the  plants  have  been 
set,  earth  should  be  heaped  up  around 
them  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more.  If 
conditions  are  not  very  favorable,  the 
plants  may  be  almost  buried  and  then 
reset  in  the  Spring.  Garden  makers  who 
have  had  difficulty  with  Spring-set  roses 
may  find  it  worth  while  to  experiment 
with  Fall  planting. 

Continuous  Nests. — The  continuous 
form  of  nest  has  given  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  any  kind  which  I  have  had  in 
the  henhouse.  I  mean  by  this,  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  owner,  although,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe,  the  hens  have 
liked  this  kind  of  nest  equally  well.  The 
illustration  on  previous  page  was  not  made 
in  my  henhouse,  but  illustrates  the  type. 
There  is  an  opening  at  each  end,  and 
when  the  front  board  is  lowered  the  whole 
interior  is  revealed.  Plenty  of  hay  is 
used,  and  the  hens  fashion  the  nests  to 
suit  themselves,  changing  them  when  they 
like.  There  is  practically  no  quarreling, 
and  very  few  broken  eggs.  And  the 
cleaning  of  such  nest  is  the  work  of  only 
a  few  moments. 

Drying  Beans. — It  is  a  common  plan 
in  this  section  to  stack  up  beans  on 
poles  in  the  garden  until  they  become 
well  dried  off.  I  saw  an  interesting  vari¬ 
ation  of  this  plan  the  other  day.  The 
garden  had  a  long  stretch  of  elevated  ir¬ 
rigation  pipe  of  the  Skinner  system  type, 
and  the  beans,  tied  together  in  bunches, 
were  suspended  from  this  pipe,  where  the 
sun  and  air  could  play  over  and  through 
them.  In  another  garden  there  was  a 
stack  of  beans  on  a  pole  with  a  straw 
overcoat  to  protect  them.  Evidently  the 
owner  had  had  his  beans  damaged  by  long 
continued  rains  in  past  years,  and  this 
simple  plan  of  draping  straw  over  the 
stack  gave  complete  protection.  See  Figs. 
584  and  5S6.  e.  i.  Farrington. 
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About  1300  pieces — 
V  popular  flavors  and 
5  tempting  shapes. 
",  m  Retail  value 

$1.80  to  $2.00. 

At  request  of  candy  lovers  everywhere 
we  have  opened  a  special  “direct  to 
'consumer  department  to  supply 
Rodda  s  Famous  Sparkling  Gems— the 
finest  quality  hard  candy  confections 
that  can  be  made.  Produced  only  from 

gure  sugar  and  flavor  under  the  expert 
odda  method. _  Nourishing  for  chil¬ 
dren;  satisfying  for  everybody. 
Especially  fine  for  bridge  luncheons, 
children  s  parties  and  school  lunch 
boxes — the  ideal  family  candy. 

.  These  sparkling  morsels  are  made 
m  7  flavors — 

Peppermint,  Wintergreen,  Clove, 
Cassia,  Sassafras,  Lime,  Molasses 

and  cut  in  tidbit  shapes  and  sizes  for 
greater  enjoyment.  Packed  in  air¬ 
tight  tin  canisters  to  keep  fresh  and 
clean  until  eaten.  The  same  fine  qual- 
!ty  you  would  buy  in  exclusive  candy 
shops  f°r$i  8°t°  $2.°°,  but  offered  you 
at  §1  for  3  lbs.,  postpaid,  due  to  our 
tremendous  production  and  “Direct 
to  Consumer  policy,  which  entirely 
eliminates  the  ’‘middleman.” 

Order  Today-Send  $1  in  cash, 
money  order  or  check.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

Address  Dept.  O 

fi.E.RODDA.CANDY  CO? 

(Reference: The PeoplesTrustCo.)  LANCASTER, PA.  ' 


BIG  CANDY  VALUE 


CHOCOLATES  &  BONBONS  $  I 

2-POUND  PACKAGE,  POSTPAID  I 

Fresh,  delicious,  satisfying  chocolates  —  attractively 
packed  for  safe  mailing.  A  big  treat  for  a  small  price. 

™“'  LESURE’S  SUPERIOR  PACKAGE 

To  get  it  (or  to  have  it  sent  to  a  friend)  send  *1  with 
name  and  address.  We’ll  do  the  rest  promptly.  Money 
hack  if  not  satisfied.  It  you  live  outside  a  circle  drawn 
from  Fitchburg,  Mass,  through  Chicago,  III.  and  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  add  26c  for  extra  postage.  • Address  Dept.  R.  N. 

FRED.  D.  LESURE,  Wholesale  Confectionery,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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NINE  WATER  IN  HOME  AMD  H 


*  if  j?ou  liVe 
near  a  Creek. 
|  or  Spring 

Buy  Direct 
Save  1-5  to  35% 


on  solving  your  household  and  dairy  bam 
problems  —  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings,  plumbing,  and  water  sys-  ' 
terns,  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits,  furnaces,  „ 
electrical  supplies,  etc.  \ss2> 

You  can  save  by  our  method  of  cutting  out  middle¬ 
men  and  bookkeepers. 

Freight  paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-Despard  Co.  v 

796-804  Broad  fit.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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Plumbing'Pipe'Fittinp 
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I0LESALE  PRICES 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE’’  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVER!  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL,  PAINT  (BOOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY! 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842! 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


U.S.  ARMY  “"oe" 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


t  giv 

you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications 
Made  on  the  Munson  last.of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lear 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pay, 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 
not  pleased. 


Sizes 
514  to  !2 


_  YOU  SAVE  $2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A 
829  First  Ave.  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
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Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

New  Jersey’s  annual  Agricultural 
Week,  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  a  dozen 
other  farm  organizations,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Farm  Products  Exposition,  will  be 
held  at  Trenton,  January  13-16,  1925. 

A  shipment  of  3.000  tons  of  corn  from 
Argentina,  received  at  Tacoma,  Wash., 
recently,  revealed  that  corn  from  the 
South  American  republic  could  be  laid 
down  there  cheaper  than  corn  from  Iowa. 
The  British  tramp  freighter  Ashworth 
brought  the  corn  ai’ound  the  Horn,  and 
the  rate  charged  was  $6.75  a  ton  for  the 
8,000-mile  sea  voyage.  The  duty  paid  was 
85.40  a  ton.  making  the  total  cost,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  price  paid  in  Argentina, 
$12.15  a  ton.  The  rate  on  corn  from 
Iowa  is  71  cents  per  100  lbs.,  or  $14.20  a 
ton.  The  South  American  corn  was  de¬ 
livered  to  two  milling  companies  at  Ta¬ 
coma.  The  price  paid  in  Argentina  for 
the  consignment  was  not  disclosed. 

Mayor  Ilylan  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  new  $7,500,000  municipal  terminal 
market  at  Exterior  and  East  161st  St., 
New  York,  Oct.  25.  Assisting  him  were 
Edwin  J.  O’Malley,  Commissioner  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  and  Borough  President  Henry 
Bruckner.  The  mayor  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  exercises  in  which  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  work  would  soon  be  started 
on  a  similar  project  in  Brooklyn  on  land 
already  owned  by  the  city.  The  building 
will  cost  $5,000,000,  he  said.  Another 
market,  in  Manhattan,  has  been  planned 
at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000,  and  funds  for 
the  construction  of  all  three  markets  are 
available,  the  mayor  said. 

The  suit  of  Miss  Minnie  E.  Frazer  of 
Hampden,  Mass.,  for  $10,000  damages  for 
injuries  suffered  by  being  butted  by  a  ram 
was  begun  in  Superior  Court  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Oct.  28.  Harvey  Chapman, 
owner  of  a  flock  of  sheep  of  which  the 
ram  was  a  member,  is  the  defendant. 
Miss  Frazer  tried  to  drive  the  ram  out  of 
her  strawberry  bed  with  a  broom,  but  the 
ram  knocked  her  down  repeatedly  and 
she  was  compelled  to  remain  motionless 
on  the  ground  20  minutes  until  a  passer¬ 
by  subdued  the  ram.  She  alleges  her 
knee  was  fractured. 


* 

Obituary 

Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,'  died  at  Washington,  October  25 
from  complications  following  an  opera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Wallace  was  born  in  Rock 
Island,  Ill.,  May  11,  1S66,  the  son  of 
Henry  and  Nannie  Cantwell  Wallace. 
The  father,  familiarly  known  as  “Uncle 
Henry,”  entered  the  United  Presbyter¬ 
ian  ministry,  and  for  several  years  was 
a  highly  esteemed  pastor  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  until  poor  health  obliged  him  to 
live  in  the  open  air  and  thus  turned  his 
hand  to  farming  He  settled  in  Adair 
County,  Iowa,  and  soon  showed  what  an 
educated  man  could  do  as  a  farmer,  be¬ 
coming  the  recognized  leader  and  teacher 
of  his  fellows.  The  elder  Wallace  was 
also  part  owner  of  a  county  newspaper, 
and  his  son,  the  future  secretary,  not 
only  became  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
farms  as  a  child,  learning  more  and  more 
of  scientific  methods  year  by  year,  but 
in  the  Winters,  when  school  work  was 
done,  he  learned  printing,  too.  In  1885. 
at  19,  he  entered  the  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  but  before  the  end 
of  his  second  year  there  the  abandonment 
bjt  a  tenant  of  one  of  his  father’s  leased 
farms  caused  him  to  leave  college  and 
take  charge  of  the  property  himself.  Five 
years  later  he  returned  to  college  and 
finished  his  course,  then  being  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  agriculture  at 
Ames.  Entering  agricultural  journalism 
while  at  college,  Mr.  Wallace  made  his 
start  as  a  publisher.  In  1894  with  his 
brother  John  and  Prof.  Charles  F .  Curtis 
he  launched  The  Farmer  and  Dairyman, 
and  soon  afterward  the  two  brothers  took 
sole  charge.  Six  years  earlier  their 
father  had  become  joint  owner  with  the 
late  James  Pierce  of  The  Iowa  Home¬ 
stead,  and  they  now  induced  “Uncle 
Henry”  to  become  the  editor  of  their 
paper,  celebrating  the  family  union  by 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  publication 
and  christening  it  Wallace's  Fanner. 
Henry  was  assistant  editor  and  general 
manager,  and  John  looked  after  the  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  arrangement  continued 
most  successfully  until  the  death  of  the 
elder  Wallace  in  1916,  when  Henry  as¬ 
sumed  the  editorship,  which  he  resigned 
on  entering  the  Cabinet.  Three  of  the 
secretary’s  sons  are  now  associated  with 
the  paper.  In  addition  to  his  agricul 
tural  and  editorial  duties  Mr.  Wallace 
was  a  leader  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  his 
State,  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  State 
Executive  Committee  from  1914  to  1920 
and  personally  passing  on  every  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  worker  sent  overseas  from  Iowa. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  National 
War  Work  Council  of  the  organization 
and  of  the  International  Committee.  He 
was  on  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo¬ 
cational  Education,  F ederal  Power  Com¬ 
mission  and  War  Finance  Corporation. 
Among  the  newspaper  correspondents  at 
Washington  he  bore  the  reputation  of  a 
tireless  worker  who  often  reached  his 
desk  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
a  cordial  and  responsive  official  who 
knew  thoroughly  the  matters  in  his 
charge,  and  above  all  held  an  unceas¬ 
ing  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
farmer. 
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Value  of  Shade  Trees 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  valuation 
of  fine  old  specimens  of  sugar  maple  trees 
of  about  40  years  growth,  also  black  wal¬ 
nut  and  whitewood  trees  very  much  older, 
and  not  such  fine  specimens?  These 
trees,  about  12  in  number,  are  to  be  taken 
for  widening  and  remaking  a  State  road. 
I  consider  these  trees  a  great  asset  to  the 
property.  The  removal  of  them,  and  the 
land  which  is  to  be  taken  with  them,  will 
deteriorate  the  place  very  much  as  a 
private  residence.  e.  l.  c. 

The  value  of  such  trees  would  depend 
upon  their  location  and  value  to  the 
place  and  it  would  be  hard  to  estimate 
their  value  not  being  on  the  ground.  As 
a  general  proposition,  I  would  say  these 
trees,  where  they  are  in  a  good  healthy 
condition,  ought  to  be  worth  $200  each, 
In  some  cases  and  locations  they  would 
be  worth  much  more  than  this. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  f.  jones. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer,  and  one  that  must  be  decided  in 
each  individual  case,  because  of  the  fact 
that  from  shade  trees  planted  about  a 
home,  there  is  usually  no  cash  return. 
Therefore,  it  is  hard  to  figure  in  dollars 
and  cents,  the  value  of  such  trees.  The 
dividend  is  usually  paid  in  the  comfort 
and  satisfaction  the  owner  derives  from 
these  trees.  If  the  owner  is  a  lover  of 
trees,  he  naturally  considers  the  trees 
almost  as  members  of  the  family,  and  the 
loss  of  them,  would  be  almost  irreparable, 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  a  great  many  years 
to  get  shade  trees  of  a  good  size. 

Men  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  fre¬ 
quently  pay  as  much  as  $500  each  to 
have  large-sized  trees  planted  about  their 
property.  Such  a  price  would  seem 
ridiculously  high  to  a  person  whose  only 
idea  of  value  of  shade  trees  would  be 
the  wood  and  lumber  which  they  got. 
There  is  no  question  that  shade  trees  of 
good  varieties  that  are  well  planted  and 
cared  for,  increase  the  value  of  a  proper¬ 
ty.  All  real  estate  agents  agree  to  this, 
but  disagree  as  to  the  amount  of  in¬ 
creased  valuation  the  shade  trees  bring. 
Probably  the  average  increase  would  be 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  increase  of  the 
value  of  the  place  on  account  of  the  shade 
trees.  It  also  makes  the  place  more 
salable  which  is  oftentimes  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  factor.  JOHN  B.  BARNES. 

Reimbursement  for  shade  trees  removed 
by  highway  commissions  in  widening  a 
road  is  more  variable  than  most  forms  of 
reimbursement.  With  fruit  trees  a  fair 
estimate  can  usually  be  arrived  at  by 
figuring  the  return  over  a  period  of  years 
and  transferring  it  into  interest  on  so 
much  money  invested.  The  State  and 
Federal  commissions  eradicating  currants 
and  gooseberries  in  the  white  pine  blister- 
rust  campaign  have  a  regular  sliding 
■scale  of  50c  for  a  plant  in  a  good  state 
of  cultivation  and  bearing  fruit,  35c  for 
a  plant  in  sod  and  bearing  fruit.  25c  for 
a  plant  in  sod  and  not  bearing  fruit,  and 
so  on  down  to  10c  for  practically  worth¬ 
less  plants.  But  in  the  case  of  ornamen¬ 
tals  no  such  r, scheme  will  work.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  give  any  figures, 
for  a  tree  might  be  better  removed  than 
not  in  one  instance,  and  in  another  case 
a  single  tree  might  reduce  the  value  of 
property  a  thousand  dollars. 

As  we  understand  the  problem,  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  appoints  a 
committee  to  place  a  fair  valuation  upon 
the  property  to  be  acquired  by  the  high¬ 
way  commission.  Ordinarily,  these  men 
being  property  owners  themselves  and 
neighbors  of  the  parties  affected,  favor 
the  property  owner  and  not  the  county. 
Each  case  must  be  considered  by  itself, 
and  where  both  parties  meet  fairly  a  just 
decision  is  the  outcome. 

New  York.  iiabold  b.  tukey. 
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Supertwist  is  not  just  a  minor  devel¬ 
opment;  it  is  a  first-rate  improvement.  This 
elastic  and  enduring  new  Goodyear  cord 
fabric  contributes  mightily  to  better  tire  per¬ 
formance.  It  is  superior  because  it  far  o-u-t- 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s  the  breaking  point  of  standard 
cord  fabric,  and  thus  affords  Goodyear  Tires 
extreme  protection  against  stone  bruise  and 
similar  injuries.  SUPERTWIST  is  used  only 
by  Goodyear,  and  is  built  into  Goodyear  bal¬ 
loon  tires  of  both  kinds — to  fit  new  wheels, 
or  the  wheels  now  on  your  car. 


Qoodyear  M cans  Qood  Wear 


Copyright  1924,  by  Tho  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ino. 


KELLYS’ 

GzAiMi&cU ' 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 

Kellys’  true  to  name  fruit  trees  are 
shipped  direct  from  our  nurseries  to 
you.  Our  reputation  for  square  dealing 
is  established  ;  you  take  no  risk. 

44  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 

in  growing  true  to  name  trees  has  taught 
us  the  proper  method  of  handling  young 
stock.  It  is  packed  correctly  to  reach 
you  in  perfect  condition. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Our  Fall  catalog  tells  how  60,000  of  our 
trees  were  certified  to  be  true  to  name. 
It  also  lists  shrubs,  ornamental  trees, 
roses,  grape  vines,  and  small  fruits. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Main  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established 
in  1880 


Farmers,  Growers,  Poultrymen,  Shippers 

A  Perfect  Second-Hand  Empty  Fruit, 
Vegetable  Package  or  Egg  Case 

is  in  every  way,  shape  and  form,  from  a  standpoint  of 
shipping  and  serviceability,  equal  to  and  just  the  same 
as  a  new  one.  Place  all  your  orders  with  me  for  new 
and  SECOND-HAND  EMPTY  EGO  CASES,  PARRELS, 
BASKETS,  CARRIERS,  and  all  kinds  of  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  PACKAGES,  in  carlots  as  well  as  small 
lot  shipments.  WRITE  or  WIRE  at  once. 

NORMAN  PAUL.  1037  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Dept.  Second-hand  EGG  CASES.  ETC. 


MALONEY  TREES 


60,000  CERTIFIED  FRUIT  TREES 
FOR  FALL  PLANTING.  We  sell  direct 
at  cost  plus  one  profit  only. 

Write  for  our  free  catalog  of  trees, 
vines,  berries  and  shrubs. 

Fall  IMantinir  Pays.  We  Prepay  transporta- 
tiun  charge*.  See  Catalog. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
Oansvitle's  Pioneer  Nurseries.  91  Main  St.,  Dansville.  N.  T. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 

Also  GRAPE  VINES  and  other  small  fruits,  bred  and 
grown  from  true-to-name  orchard  hearing  trees, and 
sold  to  the  planter  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Write 
for  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  266.  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


CUCDV  ADnCll  PROFITS  WITH  THESE 
ELvCnl  A  HU  EL  II  GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 

COLUMBIAN — tasteful  Raspberry,  dozen  plants, 
91;  100,94.  WASHINGTON— healthful  Aspara¬ 
gus,  100,91;  1,000  ,  90.  HI. ISS— highest  quality 
Strawberry,  dozen,  91;  100,  95  Postpaid.  Circular 
free  CERTIFIED  PLANT  FARM,  Macedon,  New  York 


s 


TRAWBERRIES  GROW°*-EM- 
TOWNSEND’S  SSS,  Catalog  Now  Ready 

'  America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fullydescribes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines, etc.  Everythingquoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  menus  a  saving  of  25%  to  60% 
on  every  order. 

F..  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  Md 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

Large,  Stocky,  1-yr.  Trees.  3-5  ft.,  91  each.  Scions 
for  Grafting  in  Season,  lOcft.  A  limited  number 
Red  Spy.  Ka,  McIntosh,  Medina  and  Delicious,  No. 
1940,  3-5  ft. ,  91  each.  Above  from  stock  direct 
from  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  Williamson,  N.Y 


GRAPE  VINES  at 

One  of  the  largest  stock  of  vines  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  lowest  wholesale  prices  direct  to 
growers.  November  good  month  to  plant. 
Don’t  fail  to  ask  for  our  price  list  if  interested 
in  Grapes  and  other  small  fruit  plants. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERY  Salisbury.  Md. 


Concord,  Moore’s  Early 

CAC0— Marvelous  for  young  and  heavy  fruiting.  Kin- 
estql’ty.  J.S  BARNHART, 57  W  St  .N.W.. Washington. 0  C. 


POTATOES  AND  HAY 

All  grades  BALED  HAY-TIMOTHY  AND  CLOVER  mixed. 
MAPLE  LEA?  BRAND  SACKED  POTATOES. 

Wire  or  Write  for  quotations. 
GROVER-SCHULTHEIS  CO..  Inc.  Horned.  N.  Y. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

M.L  SIZES— BEST  BRahlOS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Cover*  St.,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BEST  WAY  for  Cleaning  Them 
THE  BESTWAY  MFG.  CO.  Aberdeen.  Maryland 

EVERYTHING  PRIHTEBI  Business  or  Social.  Stationery,  cards, 
circulars,  etc.  Samples  free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS.  B-22,  Milford.  N  H 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T'hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  Cl'  - 
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This  is  the  "BIG-MONEY”  Year 
For  WITTE  log  Saw  Owners 

THIS  is  undoubtedly  the  year  for 
owners  of  my  outfits  to  make  big¬ 
ger  money  than  ever  before.  With  prosperity 
in  sight,  prices  on  farm  products  going  up— 
your  profits  should  run  into  the  thousands 
clearing  up  timbered  land,  sawing  wood  for 
fuel,  doing  power  jobs,,  etc.  Get  into  the 
money-making  class  right  now— if  you’ll 
write  me  I’ll  show  you  how.  Sd.H.  Witte 

One  Man  Can  Do 

the  Work 


is  a  One-Man  outfit 
simple  and  easy  to 
operate.  Dependable 
and  Trouble- Proof— 
one  man  can  do  more 
than  10  at  1  f  20  the 
cost. 


Has  WICO 

Magneto 

Most  Perfect 
Ignition  Known. 
Fat,  hot  spark 
in  any  weather 
or  climate.  Starts 
at  40  below  zero. 
Not  affected  by 
water  or  oil. 


''THAT’S  the  way  the  WITTE  Log  Saw  works — 

-*■  a  long,  clean,  “Arm-swing”  stroke — steady-run¬ 
ning  and  dependable.  By  far  the  fastest  saw  built, 

Can’t  bind  or  clog.  Users  report  more  than  40  cords 
sawed  in  an  average  day.  Work  "rain  or  shine”  with  the 

WITTE  Log  and  Tree  Saw 

Has  made  thousands  of  dollars  for  users  all  over  the  country.  Martin  Schultz, 
Wisconsin,  made  over  $600.00  profit.  He  says:  “We  are  through  sawing  now 
but  the  engine  works  every  day  pumping  water.  Sure  saves  time 
and  labor.*'  J.  J.  Donahue,  South  Dakota  says:  “I  cut  3-foot  logs 
in  4  minutes.  Big  money  maker  for  me.*’  The  WITTE  is  the 
standard  in  power  saws.  Rig  mounted  on  reversible  wheels — 
moves  easily  in  any  direction.  Weighs  only  38  pounds 
at  the  handles.  Fastest  because  blade 
cannot  whip  or  “ride”.  Makes  any 
cut  you  want — speeded  up  or  slowed 
down  by  merely  turning  a  screw. 


SA  WS  THEM  DOWN 
IN  A  HURRY— 

Earl  McBumey  felled 
fifty  18 -inch  trees  in 
less  than  five  hours. 


Friction  Clutch 
Lever  Control 

Start  or  stop  saw  blade  while  en¬ 
gine  is  running.  Perfect  control  at  all  times  with 
a  guaranteed  absence  of  engine  or  blade  troubles. 

Change  To  Tree  Saw  In  3  Minutes 

Only  three  minutes  to  change  from  Log  Saw  to  Tree  Saw— ten  seconds  to  clamp 
to  tree.  Fastest  ever  known.  Earl  McBurney,  Iowa,  says:  “I  felled  60  18-inch 
trees  in  less  than  five  hours.  Best  and  cheapest  I  ever  saw.”  Saws  trees  from 
any  position — clear  down  level  to  the  ground. 

f  / 

£  Jiff n|  V  VJT/1  p  Now  only  a  few  dollars  puts  this  WITTE  Log  Saw  an  your  ? 
£  ITs^nnEmU  rS  ■  S-Hmw  place  direct  from  factory  and  you  can  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  2; 
£  nt 11/  Bmall  balance,  the  lowestpriceeverquotedonthisamazingoutfit.  Suit  yourself  g 

£  m  (#  r/l  u  on  the  easy  terms  and  the  WITTE  will  make  you  back  its  cost  in  a  few  days  time.  £ 

Burns  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

Cheapest  to  operate — runs  all  day  at  a  cost  of  2c  an  hour.  Burns  all  fuels  and  the 
sturdy,  standard  WITTE  Engine  delivers  a  big  surplus  of  power  for  all  work. 

An  All  DnvnAcn  Antfit  The  engine  can  be  used  for  Belt  work  when  not  sawing  as  it  has  two 
Mil  Mll“l  UrpOSu  vllllll  flywheels.  Grind  grain,  pump  water,  etc-— do  all  jobs  at  small  cost. 

90  Days 9  FREE  TRIAL— Lifetime  Guarantee 

Sold  direct  to  you  from  the  factory  on  a  Lifetime  Guarantee.  You  can  test  the  WITTE  for  90  days 
at  my  risk— If  it’s  not  right,  I’ll  make  it  right  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent. 

Write  Today  For  My  FREE  BOOK 

You  can  make  $1,000  more  profit  this  year.  Write  today  and  I’ll  send  you  my  big  free  book  on  log  sawa 
—gives  full  details,  descriptions  and  low  prices.  No  obligation.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pros. 

II7ITTI7  r\rn\rr  IX/ADIfC  6895  wittc  B,dff-  KANSAS  city,  mo. 
ft  II  IL  LiWlnlEi  If  UrUlkJ,  6895  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH*  PA.| 


Send  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagonparts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
r  any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

'  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  H*  S(..Quiney,IU. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  ZGXc  a  Rod,"  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  alsosavo. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  "Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 330  M UNCI E,  INO. 


TRAPPERS 

Write  today  for  our  free  catalog  on  traps  and 
trappers’  supplies.  We  save  you  money. 

We  also  want  your  Raw  Furs  this  season. 
Highest  cash  prices.  Get  your  name  on 
our  mailing  list. 

KAKAS  BROS..  Inc. 
to  Chauncy  St.  Dept.  It  Boston,  Mass. 


Tn  B  nnrno  Money  counts.  Better  prices— bet- 
i  MnPpl*K  \  ter  grading — reliable  quotations 
I  I1HI  I  LI  IO  means  more  money.  We  need  your 
Furs — You  need  us.  Free  bait.  Price 
lists,  tags,  etc.  O.  FERRIS  &  CO.,  Otpl.  11. Chatham,  N  Y. 


Notes  on  School  Law 

POWER  OF  CONSOLIDATION 

Under  Section  129  of  the  Education 
Law  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  district 
superintendent  to  make  an  order  consoli¬ 
dating  the  school  district  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  taxpayers  of  the  district.  This 
order  is  subject  to  review,  howeve*,  on 
appeal. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  TRUSTEE’S  OFFICE 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  hold  the  office 
of  trustee  a  person  must  be  a  qualified 
voter  of  the  district.  The  educational  de¬ 
partment  has  ruled  that  the  election  of  a 
trustee  will  be  confirmed  where  it  is 
shown  that  he  resided  in  the  district  at 
the  time  of  his  election,  that  he  is  other¬ 
wise  qualified  to  hold  office,  and  that  no 
challenges  were  interposed  by  any  person 
who  voted  at  the  meeting. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  VOTE 

Our  school  superintendent  has  issued 
an  order  condemning  our  school  district, 
to  take  effect  immediately,  and  has  stipu¬ 
lated  a  sum  of  $5,000  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  building.  The  trustee  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  called  a  special  meeting  for  voting 
on  the  matter.  Am  I  entitled  to  vote  at 
-said  meeting?  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  21  years  of  age,  but  main¬ 
tain  a  voting  residence  in  the  incorporat¬ 
ed  village.  However,  I  have  a  farm  that 
I  own  and  which  is  located  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  condemned,  and  I  live  on  the  farm 
all  Summer  until  it  winters  in,  and  my 
children  attend  the  public  school  in  town, 
going  to  and  from  the  school  to  the  farm 
until  such  time  as  the  family  returns  to 
town  in  the  Fall.  Under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  would  not  have  a  vote  at 
any  regular  district  meeting,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  if  the  law  will  or  will  not 
allow  myself  and  wife  to  vote  at  this 
meeting.  G.  M. 

In  order  to  vote  in  the  district  in  ques¬ 
tion  you  would  have  to  be  an  actual  resi¬ 
dent  within  the  district  for  a  period  of 
30  days  next  preceding  the  meeting  at 
which  you  offer  to  vote. 

TAX  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  procedure  is  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  receive  a  yearly  notification  of  both 
school  and  town  taxes,  mailed  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  a  non-resident,  when  due?  2. 
What  length  of  time  elapses  before  the 
State  may  sell  real  property  for  unpaid 
taxes?  3.  What  use  of  a  farm  auto¬ 
mobile  changes  it  from  a  pleasure  car 
tax  to  a  commercial  tax?  4.  Can  any 
farmer  obtain  the  right  of  authority  to 
arrest  trespassers  and  secure  a  badge 
which  will  show  same  to  the  “scoffers”? 

New  York.  c.  A. 

1.  The  owner  of  taxable  property  situ¬ 
ate  in  the  town  in  which  he  is  not  a  resi¬ 
dent,  may  file  with  the  town  clerk  of  such 
town  a  notice  stating  his  name  and  resi¬ 
dence,  and  the  description  of  the  proper¬ 
ty  and  the  name  of  the  village  and  the 
number  of  the  school  district.  The  town 
clerk  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  $1  for  his 
services,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  notify  the 
collector  of  taxes  of  the  addresses  thus 
filed. 

2.  The  county  treasurer  must  sell  if 
the  taxes  remain  unpaid  for  six  months. 

3.  The  removal  of  the  body  of  the  car 
or  a  portion  thereof,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  platform  for  the  carrying  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

4.  No,  a  farmer  cannot  secure  a  badge 
unless  he  is  appointed  or  elected  an  of¬ 
ficer. 


Collecting  School  Money 
From  Treasurer 

In  our  school  district  I  and  another 
party  are  on  the  bond  of  the  collector  and 
treasurer.  At  the  annual  school  meeting, 
May  6,  1924,  his  report  was  accepted. 
Does  that  release  us,  or  are  we  held  until 
he  is  bonded  for  the  coming  year,  he  be¬ 
ing  elected  to  succeed  himself?  In  event 
of  the  collector  having  used  school  taxes 
collected,  for  his  own  use,  say  to  the 
amount  of  about  $100,  how  do  we  go 
about  squaring  it?  Doee  the  State  at¬ 
tend  to  him  at  our  request,  or  can  we 
seize  property,  say  his  cows,  to  recom¬ 
pense  ourselves?  To  whom  do  we  report 
the  matter?  He  is  in  debt  so  deeply 
everything  he  has  except  cows  is  mort¬ 
gaged.  Does  shortage  in  our  case  come 
ahead  of  the  debts?  Can  we  forbid  the 
collection  of  taxes  still  due,  advising  those 
owing  not  to  pay  until  they  hear  from 
us?  W. 

We  would  say  that  your  collector’s 
bond  would  be  good  until  he  had  account¬ 
ed  for  the  money  collected.  Your  bond 
p.obably  only  holds  the  sureties  for  his 
term  of  office,  and  until  he  properly  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  funds  in  his  hands  for  that 
term.  If  he  was  re-elected,  a  new  bond 
would  be  necessary,  unless  the  first  bond 
was  drawn  full  enough  to  cover  succeed¬ 
ing  terms.  If  he  fails  to  account  for  the 
funds  the  sureties  could  have  him  arrest¬ 
ed.  and  they  could  sue  him  and  levy  on 
such  property  as  was  available.  n.  t. 


'Tommy  :  “Is  that  a  lion  or  lioness, 
papa?”  Father:  “Which  one,  dear?” 
Tommy :  “The  one  with  its  face  scratched 
and  the  hair  off  its  head.”  Father  (with 
a  sigh)  :  “That  must  be  the  lion.” — Dub¬ 
lin  Sunday  Independent. 


RAW 
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Jl67  W.  25TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


is  all  you  want.  It’s  the  checks  that  count, 
not  the  lists  with  high  prices  and  wind  bag 
promises.  Our  checks  have  satisfied  thons- 
ands  in  the  last  14  years.  Send  us  a  trial 
shipment  today.  The  cheek  you’ll  get  will 
mak*  you  a  steady  Warenoff  shipper.  You  may 
put  on  your  own  valuation;  it  we  can’t  pay  as  much 
or  more  we  return  your  furs  at  our  expense.  If  you 
want  the  most  money  for  your  furs  and  a  square 
deal  write  today  for  Warenoff’s  FREE  price  list, 
weekly  market  reports  and  shipping  tags. 


Sol  Warenoff  a  Co.,inc. 


A  Wise  Old  Trapper 

In  the  state  of  Ohio  there  lived  a  bunch  of 
boys  who  had  this  trapping  business  down  to 
a  science.  They  each  sent  for  separate  price 
lists  every  year  and  then  sent  all  their  furs 
to  the  house  giving  the  best  quotations.  After 
five  years  they  decided  they  weren’t  so  dread¬ 
fully  wise  because  they  didn’t  have  enough 
profits  to  make  their  efforts  worth  while. 
One  day  they  met  Tom  McMillan  driving  a  new  car 
to  town,  Tom  said  he  made  the  price  of  his  swell 
outfit  shipping  pelts.  He  told  how  he  got  wise  to 
those  funny  prices  and  found  it  was  better  to  deal 
with  Chas.  Porter  because  he  always  knew  in  advance 
just  what  he  was  sure  of  getting.  He  said  that  Porter 
never  offered  ?5  for  a  $3  pelt  but  he  always  paid  the  *3 
which  he  promised  and  sometimes  a  little  better.  Chas. 
Porter  now  has  five  wise  trappers  in  that  section 
instead  of  one. 

Don’t  Take  a  ETI  I  DC 

Chance  With  Your  ■  U 

Send  us  your  name  Your  furs  mean  real  dollars  to 
and  address.  Get  you.  Why  sell  them  to  somefellow 
our  Price  Bulle-  Who  offers  you  $1.2.5  when  you 
tinsf  Shipping  know  blame  well  you  are  lucky 
Tags  and  full  par-  to  get  fiftv  cents.  Ask  the  wise 
ticulars.  Do  it  right  trapper  who  knows.  Once  a  Chas. 
now.  This  means  Porter  shipperand  you  will  always 
real  dollars  to  you,  beone.  You  know  in  advance  that 
so  don't  put  it  off.  we  give  a  square  deal  and  every 
Write  today.  shipment  brings  sure  money. 

CHARLES  S.  PORTER,  INC. 

125  West  27th  Street  New  York 


TRAPPERS 

IT’S  NOT  WHAT  A  MAN  SAYS 
BUT  WHAT  HE  DOES 
that  puts  the  dollars  in  the  shippers’ 
pockets.  That’s  the  main  reason  why 

JIM  ELLIS 

never  has  any  trouble  holding 
old  shippers.  No  Bluffing. 

No  Ridiculous  Promises. 

Simply  a  square  deal  to  shippers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Alaska 
since  1899.  Who  offers  more  and  keeps 
his  promise? 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS’  RAW  FURS 

34-36  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  orv  Unadilla  W ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


No^ 

mixing 


POW- 

^ders  or^ 
’“spreading^ 
of  sticky 
pastes— 


WrRAT 

BIS-KIT 


W  is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death 
r  to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest,  i 
cleanest,  easiest  way.  New  J 
tin  packagecontainsl8"Bis-^ 
Kits.”  always  fresh.  35c  at 
alldrugandgeneralstores. 

— m  Guarantee  coupon 

in  every  package. 

SlT  The  Rat  Biscuit  Co. 

EgOt,  Springfield 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimmi 
Commercial  Poultry  Raising 


by  Roberts. 


An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
.iiiimmimimimmimmmmmmmiii! 
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Try  if  FREE 

for  JO  Days/ 

We  will  send  you  a  complete 
Regina  One-Man  Cross-Cut  Saw 
Machine  ready  to  use  on  a  10  days’ 
free  trial.  You  agree  to  give  it  a 
thorough  and  fair  trial  and  if  it  does 
not  live  up  to  all  our  claims,  send  it 
back  without  one  cent  cost  to  you. 

If  you  keep  it,  send  us  $15.00  in 
full  payment. 

“YOU  NEVER  SAW  A  SAW  SAW 
LIKE  THIS  SAW  SAWS” 

One  Man  Does  the  Work  of  Two  With 
This  Machine. 

Does  More  Work  With  Less  Labor  and 
Saves  Time  and  Money. 

Folds  Up,  Convenient  and  Easy  to 
Carry.  Weighs  Less  Than  10  Pounds. 
Saws  Trees  Down,  Saws  Trees  Up. 

Fastest  Saw  for  Cord  Wood. 

Tested  and  Approved  by  the  Forestry 
Service  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  After  Thorough 
Demonstration. 

Use  It,  You  Will  Like  It. 

AGENTS:  We  are  now  ready  to  appoint 
County  Agents.  Write  for  details  and 
give  us  complete  information 
about  yourself. 


THE  REGINA  CORPORATION, 
Dep’t  K  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Hand  Power 
Hercules 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England,  Cl 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  4*  I  1 1 - — 

puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  X  UDown 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  t«y  riyment* 

er  infourspeeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  orices  and  catalog — get  my  vJA. 

1925  introductory  offer.  \  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER, 

Pres.  use 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  St 

Center»i!le,  Iowa  Hercules 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  cow  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe-  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you.Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tells 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest ;  or  garment  can  be 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stock.  Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
Largest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 
593  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Beginning  Beekeeping 

I  ant  a  boy  11  years  old  and  wish  to 
become  a  bee  owner.  I  have  caught  three 
swarms  of  bees.  How  would  you  build  a 
beehive ;  size,  honey  racks  and  brood 
chamber?  How  can  I  tell  the  queen  bee? 
How  would  you  keep  them  in  Winter  and 
Summer?  J-  s. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  recommend  that  this  boy  secure  a  10- 
frame  standard  hive,  complete.  This  he 
can  use  as  a  pattern.  It  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  in  building  up  a  bee  business  that 
everything  shall  fit.  One  may  not  swear, 
but  it  is  liable  to  make  you  think  of  some¬ 
thing  to  find  some  frames  just  too  large  to 
go  into  the  hive,  so  be  accurate  in  your 
work.  Any  kind  of  lumber  will  do  to 
start  with.  Bees  will  store  just  as  much 
honey  in  hives  made  of  packing  cases 
from  the  store  as  in  the  most  elaborate 
hives. 

You  do  not  state  what  sort  of  boxes  or 
kegs  the  bees  are  now  in,  hut  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  about  getting  the  queen  to  lay  up  in 
an  upper  case  so  late  in  the  season  (as 
per  method  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
short  time  ago).  This  works  early  in  the 
season,  about  the  time  the  queen  reaches 
the  peak  of  her  laying,  but  may  not  work 
now ;  so  if  you  want  to  transfer  this 
Summer  you '  will  have  to  drive  the  bees 
out  of  their  present  quarters  up  into  a 
box  or  their  new  hive,  and  then  cut  out 
the  combs  and  tie  into  the  frames. 

Bees  winter  very  well  here  if  packed 
with  4  in.  of  planer  shavings  all  around, 
and  8  or  10  in.  on  top.  Of  course  you  will 
have  to  arrange'  a  passage  full  width  of 
hive  %  in.  deep  for  bees  to  get  out 
through  the  packing.  We  leave  only 
about  %  in.  Opening  for  Winter ;  after  it 
begins  to  get  cold  we  close  down  a  cleat, 
with  this  small  entrance  cut  out. 

After  you  have  studied  a  good  bee  hook 
(like  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture), 
you  will  see  that  the  queen  is  considera¬ 
bly  larger  and  longer  than  the  workers. 
When  I  first  began  I  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  finding  the  queen,  but  by 
keeping  constantly  at  it  was  able  to  find 
her  without  much  difficulty.  Italians  are 
much  easier  to  find,  as  they  spread  out  on 
the  combs,  whereas  the  Black  bees  are  apt 
to  run  all  over  the  frames  and  bunch  up, 
so  sometimes  it  is  best  to  shut  up  the 
hive  and  look  again  after  they  have 
quieted  down. 

We  begin  by  taking  out  a  frame  on  one 
side  of  the  hive.  Of  course,  glance  at  it. 
but  the  queen  is  not  usually  close  to  the 
side  of  the  hive.  Now,  as  you  lift  out  the 
next  frame,  look  at  the  one  that  is  to 
come  after;  every  time  you  lift  out  a 
frame  look  at  the  next  one  before  looking 
at  the  back  side  of  the  one  you  have  in 
your  hands,  and  many  times  you  will  see 
her.  The  queen  seems  to  realize  her  im¬ 
portance  to  the  colony,  and  many  times 
will  keep  just  ahead  of  you  until  she 
reaches  the  side  of  the  hive.  As  your 
eyes  become  trained  you  will  just  glance 
at  the  comb  before  setting  it  against  the 
side  of  the  hive  and  you  will  usually  find 
her  before  she  gets  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hive.  Of’ course  there  is  one  chance 
in  10  that  she  may  be  on  the  first  frame. 

We  look  up  all  our  queens  every  Spring 
and  clip  all  new  ones  and  drive  a  tack  m 
some  part  of  the  hive  to  indicate  the  age. 
The  better  the  queen  the  nearer  the  top 
we  drive  the  tack.  G.  w.  B. 
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Fords 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

I  Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galvau 


i edge  *  ^ 

‘Applied  at  roof  EDGES 


ized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applieds 


Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  36  State.. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.Y. 


Syrup  for  Feeding  Bees 

I  have  28  colonies  of  bees  and  would 
like  a  recipe  for  making  syrup  to  feed 
them.  I  make  it  the  following  way  :  One 
part  water  and  two  parts  sugar  ;  dissolve 
and  bring  to  a  boil ;  cool  and  feed.  This 
soon  hardens  in  sugar  or  candy.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  for  the  bees  to  remain 
syrup.  E.  F.  8. 

Forest  Hill,  Md. 

We  have  had  the  same  trouble  in  the 
past.  We  now  use  about  20  per  cent 
more  water,  and  after  the  sugar  is  thor¬ 
oughly  dissolved  we  dissolve  a  teaspoon 
of  tartaric  acid  in  a  little  cold  water  and 
stir  it  in  and  heat  for  a  short  time.  This| 
amount  of  acid  we  use  for  a  common  j 
washboiler  of  sugar  syrup.  The  recipe 
for  this  is  one  teaspoon  for  each  20  lbs.  | 
of  sugar,  but  we  have  never  had  any 
granulate  with  us  when  used  as  above. 
Some  use  25  to  80  per  cent  honey  in  the 
mixture,  but  it  seems  safer  to  use  all 
sugar,  as  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of 
carrying  disease  through  sugar,  and  bees 
winter  well  on  it,  but  where  bees  have 
nothing  but  sugar  they  are  unable  to 
raise  brood  until  they  can  get  honey. 

G.  w.  B. 


Ford  facts  are  stubborn 

Wherever  fire  departments  stubbornly  insist  up¬ 
on  efficiency — wherever  truck  owners  stubbornly 
insist  upon  promptness — wherever  taxicab  opera¬ 
tors  stubbornly  insist  upon  economy  —  there  you 
will  find  Mobiloil  “E”  the  favorite  oil  for  Ford 
engines. 

Do  you  believe  in  experience?  The  Vacuum  Oil 
Company,  which  manufactures  Mobiloil  “E”,  has 
58  years  of  it. 

Do  you  believe  in  specialization  ?  In  all  those 
years  this  company  has  specialized  only  in  lubri¬ 
cation  —  not  in  gasoline  and  lubricants. 

Do  you  believe  in  scientific  practice  ?  The  Vac¬ 
uum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automotive  En¬ 
gineers  has  studied  each  new  Ford  model  under  all 
conceivable  conditions  of  operation.  The  individual 
engineers  on  this  board  have  automotive  experi¬ 
ence  which  averages  13/^  years  per  man. 

With  a  constantly  growing  fund  of  Ford  lubri¬ 
cating  experience  —  in  all  the  world’s  climates, 

1  over  every  possible  kind  of  road,  and  in  every  type 
of  service  • — •  Mobiloil  “E”  has  been  made  even 
better  as  the  years  have  passed  by. 

This  fact  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  ever-grow¬ 
ing  number  of  testimonials  which  come  to  us  from 
Ford  owners  the  world  over. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  Mobiloil  “E”  because 
there  is  no  substitute  for  the  superior  experience 
and  intensive  specialization  which  have  produced  it. 

That  stubborn  fact  will  work  to  your  advantage 
from  the  moment  you  begin  to  use  Mobiloil  “  E  ”. 

For  the  differential  of  your  Ford  car  use  Gar- 

foyle  Mobiloil  “  CC  ”  or  Mobilubricant  as  specified 
y  the  Chart  of  Recommendations. 

Fair  Retail  Price — 30c  a  quart  from  bulk 

When  the  dealer  sell&a  quart  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  less 
than  30c,  he  does  not  make  his  fair,  reasonable  profit.  Lower 
prices  often  accompany  substitution  of  low-quality  oil  for 
genuine  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 

Prices  are  slightly  higher  in  Canada,  the  Southwest  and 
the  Far  West. 


Domestic  Branches: 

New  York  ( Main  Office) 


Albany 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Dallas 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City, 

Milwaukee 


Mo. 


Minneapolis 
New  Haven 
Oklahoma  City 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 
Rochester 
St.  Louis 
Springfield,  Mass. 


for  your  HOME  GAKACE  s 

The  5-gallon  can  or  15-,  30-,  or  55-gallon 
steel  drum  of  Mobiloil  provides  an  ideal 
supply  of  lubricating  oil. 

for  TOURING  : 

The  new  sealed  1 -quart  can  is  ideal  while 
on  long  trips  or  for  emergency.  Carry 
two  or  three  under  the  seat.  Fair  retail 
price  35c  (grades  “E”,  Arctic  and  “A” 
3  for  $1.00).  Slightly  higher  in  the  South¬ 
western,  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast 
F\atc8. 
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Market  News  and 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department,  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

“National  Apple  Week,”  which  comes 
the  first  week  in  November  this  year,  has 
become  an  annual  event.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  long  enough  to  become  a  well-es¬ 
tablished  custom,  and  comes  at  the  close 
of  the  harvest  when  there  is  an  abundance 
of  apples  moving  from  orchard  to  market 
or  to  storage.  During  this  week  there  is 
a  general  co-operation  of  growers,  deal¬ 
ers  and  various  argicultural  organizations 
to  push  apples,  advertising  widely  the 
merits  of  the  fruit  in  order  to  stimulate 
consumption.  Thus  the  consumer  is,  at 
least  once  a  year,  fully  informed  as  to 
the  importance  of  our  apple  industry,  and 
undoubtedly  the  publicity  does  much  to 
stimulate  the  consumption  of  fresh  fruit. 
At  present  the  New  York  market  is  dull 
for  the  average  run  of  fruit,  only  fancy 
stock  selling  readily.  Greening,  large 
size,  were  fairly  active  at  $4.50  to  $6  a 
barrel,  poor  selling  $3  a  barrel  and  up. 
Baldwin  ranged  $3  to  $5  a  barrel.  Ap¬ 
ples  were  received  from  all  directions,  or 
at  least  from  as  far  south  as  Virginia, 
from  British  Columbia  and  the  Pacific 
coast  States,  from  Canada  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  as  well  as  from  Maine, 
New  York  and  other  Eastern  States.  The 
total  receipts  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  23 
amounted  to  about  675  carloads,  possibly 
75  carloads  being  for  export.  Apple  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Rochester  (N.  Y. )  dis¬ 
trict  indicate  a  better  movement.  Apples 
have  been  very  dull  and  weak,  but  reports 
of  a  moderate  demand  with  an  occasional¬ 
ly  good  day  have  recently  come  jn,  with 
A21/f>-in.  Baldwin  selling  at  $5.25  and  R. 
1.  Greening  at  $5  a  barrel,  f.  o.  b.,  while 
hand-picked  Baldwin  and  Greening,  or¬ 
chard  run,  with  culls  out,  ranged  $1.65 
to  $1.60  per  cwt.  Grape  receipts  con¬ 
tinue  liberal;  in  fact,  supplies  of  eastern 
stock  were  larger  than  a  week  ago.  Most 
of  the  eastern  grapes  are  grown  commer¬ 
cially  in  three  States — New  York.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Michigan.  Concord  baskets 
moved  fairly,  and  there  have  been  very 
few  Catawbas  in  as  yet.  Basket  Niagaras 
dragged  heavily,  as  did  most  all  varieties 
in  gift  or  return  packages.  There  has 
been  a  moderate  movement  for  pears  at 
fairly  steady  prices.  Fall  frosts  have  re¬ 
duced  the  variety  and  the  volume  of  pro¬ 
duce  from  nearby  States.  It  has  also  af¬ 
fected  the  quality,  growers  naturally 
rushing  to  market  vegetables  such  as  pep¬ 
pers,  eggplant,  etc.,  which  might  be  hurt 
further  by  more  severe  frosts.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  few  days  of  cool  weather 
tended  to  stimulate  the  market  on  onions, 
cauliflower  and  .a  few  other  vegetables. 
The  Catskill  district  and  Long  Island 
have  supplied  most  of  the  cauliflower, 
much  of  it  being  of  exceptionally  good 
quality.  New  York  State  lettuce  is  ap¬ 
parently  cleaning  up  for  the  season,  the 
trade  being  largely  dependent  on  New 
Jersey  grown  lettuce,  which  is  practically 
all  of  the  Big  Boston  type.  California 
Iceberg  is  also  being  received  in  fair 
quantities.  The  cabbage  market  contin¬ 
ues  low  and  unsatisfactory.  Carrots  were 
dull  and  weak.  Sweet  potatoes  were  weak, 
due  to  liberal  offerings  of  barreled  stock, 
best  Eastern  Shore  yellows  touching  $4 
a  barrel.  Baltimore  spinach  worked  out 
at  from  65  to  85c  a  bushel.  Potatoes  con¬ 
tinue  very  dull,  and  there  seems  to  be  lit¬ 
tle  chance  for  improvement,  at  least  until 
after  harvest. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Really  high  quality  eggs  have  become 
scarcer  as  the  season  has  progressed,  and 
little  or  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
demand  for  the  finer  stock.  Probably  most 
of  the  finer  eggs  sold  at  from  75c  a  dozen 
downward,  while  a  very  few  “day  old” 
eggs  reached  S4  or  85c  a  dozen.  There 
were  considerable  quantities  of  fresh  gath¬ 
ered  eggs  in  accumulation,  according  to 
reports,  which  were  country  held,  more 
or  less  shrunken  or  badly  mixed,  and  such 
have  met  a  dull  market,  buyers  preferring 
a  good  storage  egg  to  a  held  so-called 
fresh  egg.  Trading  in  storage  eggs  has 
been  fairly  active,  mostly  among  whole¬ 
salers.  Cold  storage  holdings  in  New 
York  on  Oct.  27  were  reported  as  864.662 
cases,  compared  with  over  1,230,800  cases 
a  year  ago. 

Express  colored  fowl  sold  fairly,  with 
some  of  the  finest  reaching  30c  a  pound, 
but  offerings  of  White  Leghorns  were  in 
excess  of  trade  needs,  and  the  market 
ruled  weak.  The  demand  for  chickens 
has  been  for  the  smaller  sizes,  broiler 
stock,  and  prices  advanced  a  little. 
Dressed  poultry  steady. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  comparatively  light 
and  the  demand  for  No.  2  and  even  No. 
3  Timothy  was  generally  good.  Most  of 
the  offerings  consisted  of  medium  to  poor 
quality  hay.  Trading  in  rye  straw  was 
light.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  46c ;  dairy,  45c. 
Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  70c; 
duck  eggs.  82c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk  (cream),  lb.,  30c; 
cottage.  5c. 


Milk. — Sweet,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk,  5c  ; 
skim-milk,  5c ;  cream,  75c ;  goat’s  milk, 
bottle,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  string  beans,  qt.,  10c ;  3  for 
25c;  Lima  beans,  12c;  beans,  dry,  10c; 
beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25;  cauliflower,  lb., 
10c;  cabbage  (new),  lb.,  2c;  carrots,  per 
bunch,  5c;  celery,  bunch,  10c;  3  for  25e ; 
cucumbers,  medium,  3  to  5c ;  fresh  horse¬ 
radish,  can,  12c ;  kale,  pk.,  20c ;  lettuce, 
head,  5c ;  Boston,  6c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1.50 ; 
pickling,  qt.,  15c;  bunch,  5c;  parsnips, 
lb,  7c;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c;  potatoes,  new, 
bu.,  $1 ;  radishes,  1624.  bunch,  5c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15e;  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  5c ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  5c ; 
bu.,  $1.50 ;  peas,  qt.,  10c ;  3  for  25c ; 
green  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1 ;  dill,  bunch,  10c ; 
turnips,  lb.,  4c ;  bu.,  60c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  4%  lbs.  or 
under,  lb.,  26c ;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over, 
28c;  geese,  30c;  ducks,  30c;  broilers,  lx/2- 
lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  4%  lbs.  or 
under,  lb.,  33c ;  fowls,  4x/2  lbs.  or  over, 
34c  ;  geese,  35c  ;  ducks,  34c  ;  broilers,  1 14- 
lb..  35c. 

Meats.— Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  Hamburg,  20c;  sausage,  20c;  porter¬ 
house  steak,  25c ;  round  steak,  22  to  25c ; 
sirloin  steak,  25c ;  veal  cutlet,  40c ;  veal 
chops,  35c ;  pork  chops,  32c ;  lamb  chops, 
45c :  rabbits,  30c ;  hams,  sugar-cured, 
whole,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  30c  ; 
honey,  card,  23c;  extracted,  18c;  popcorn, 
shelled,  3  lbs.  25c;  maple  syrup,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each  $5  ;  milk 
goats,  each,  $22 ;  vinegar,  pure,  gal.,  30c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  11  to 
12c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  15 
to  23c;  lamb,  lb.,  25c. 

lave  Poultry — Ducks.  Spring,  lb.,  20  to 
25c  ;  broilers,  lb.,  20  to  26c ;  chickens,  lb., 
20  to  23c ;  geese,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  guinea 
hens,  each,  75c ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — 'Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c  broilers,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  chickens,  lb., 
35  to  40c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  lb..  50  to  60c;  eggs,  60  to  75c; 
duck  eggs,  75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2  ;  peaches,  basket, 
65  to  75c ;  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  grapes,  lb., 
\x/±  to  5c;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
prunes,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3  ;  quinces,  bu..  $2  ; 
hickorynuts,  bu.,  $3  ;  chestnuts,  pt.,  25  to 
30c ;  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $3.50 ;  beets,  75c 
to  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  doz.,  30  to  50c;  100, 
$3  to  $3.50 ;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $1  to  $2 ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  60c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2 ;  eggplant,  head,  10  to  20c ;  endive, 
doz.  bunches,  60  to  75c ;  garlic,  doz. 
bunches,  50c;  honey,  qt.,  75c;  cap,  30c; 
lettuce,  Boston,  crate,  75c  to  $1.50 ;  leaf, 
head,  3  to  4c;  onions,  bu.,  80c  to  $1.25; 
doz.  bunches,  20c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25  ;  potatoes,  bu.,  45  to  65c ;  rutabagas, 
bu.,  75  to  90c ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ; 
spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  sweet  corn,  doz. 
ears,  20c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50 ; 
turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  squash,  Hubbard, 
lb..  2c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $18;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30;  oats,  bu.,  65  to 
72c ;  corn,  bu.,  $1.38  to  $1.43. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  17c;  forequarters, 
lb.,  14c;  hindquarters,  lb.,  171/£  to  lS^c; 
hogs,  light,  lb.,  12  to  13c;  heavy,  lb.,  11c; 
Spring  lambs,  lb..  24  to  25c ;  yearling 
lambs,  lb.,  16  to  17c;  mutton,  lb.,  10c; 
veal,  lb.,  16  to  17c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  light,  lb.,  24c ; 
colored,  lb.,  25  to  27c;  fowls,  white,  17 
to  20c;  colored,  25  to  27c;  stags,  lb.,  15c; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  pigeons,  each, 

15  to  20c;  ducks,  lb.,  20  to  24c;  geese,  lb., 

16  to  18c ;  guinea  fowls,  each,  65c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 

eggs,  doz.,  50  to  60c. 

Apples,  bu.,  Alexander,  75c  to  $1 : 
Twenty  Ounce.  $1  to  $1.25;  Wealthy,  75c 
to  $1 ;  Wolf  River,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Snow, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Tallman  Sweets,  $1  to 
$1 .25 ;  cranberries,  x/j  bbl.,  $5.25  to 
$5.50;  grapes,  Niagara,  14-qt.  basket,  SOc 
to  $1 ;  Concord,  basket,  SOc  to  $1 ;  Con¬ 
cord,  ton.  $75  to  $S0;  grapes,  lb.,  4c; 
peaches,  Elbertas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  pears, 
Bartlett,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Seckle,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.50;  prunes,  German,  14-qt.  basket, 
50  to  60c ;  quinces,  basket,  50  to  60c ; 
beets,  basket,  40  to  45c ;  bu.,  75  to  80c  ; 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  30  to  35c;  100  beads,  $2.50  to 
$3.50 ;  Copenhagen,  ton,  $6  to  $7 ;  car¬ 
rots,  basket,  35  to  40c ;  bu.,  50  to  60c ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  SOc  to  $1  ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  60c ;  cucumbers,  50  to 
75c ;  eggplant,  doz.  50  to  75c  ;  horserad¬ 
ish,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  kale,  bu.,  40  to  45c; 
lettuce,  Boston,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  doz. 
heads,  20  to  25c;  onions,  Spanish,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  yellow,  bu.,  70  to  SOc ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  parsnips, 
basket.  40  to  SOc ;  peppers,  green,  14-qt. 
basket,  50  to  75c;  red,  $1  to  $1.25;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  55  to  70c;  pumpkins,  doz.,  75c 
to  $1;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  10  to  15c; 
romaine,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu.,  SO  to  60c;  spinach,  bu..  50  to 
60c;  squash.  Hubbard,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  to¬ 
matoes.  14-qt.  basket,  40  (o  60c;  green, 
25  to  35c;  turnips,  purple  fop,  bu.,  60 
to  65c. 

Honey,  strained  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 


qt.,  60  to  75c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  5-lb.  pails,  75c ;  comb,  clover, 
fancy,  24-section  case,  $4.25  to  $4.50 ; 
buckwheat,  fancy,  frame,  15  to  17c. 

Hickorynuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $7  ;  white  marrow,  $8 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7  ;  white  kidney,  $7  ;  pea,  $4.50 ; 
medium,  $4.50;  yellow  eye,  $5. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.38  to  $1.40 ;  corn, 
shelled,  $1.28  to  $1.30 ;  oats,  58  to  59c ; 
rye,  $1.10  to  $1.12. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $21 ; 
mixed,  $16  to  $18 ;  Alfalfa,  ton,  $18  to 
$19 ;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  rye  straw,  ton, 
$18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Eggs  are  still  firm,  for  the  hens  are  off 
duty  these  fine  days.  Poultry  is  off,  but 
such  Summer  crops  as  green  beans  are 
still  going  up. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
quiet ;  creamery,  37  to  43c ;  dairy,  30  to 
32c ;  crocks,  25  to  30c ;  low  grade,  20  to 
22c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  daisies,  flats, 
longhorns,  22  to  23c;  held  cheese,  3  to  4c 
more;  Limburger,  26  to  28c.  Eggs, 
strong ;  hennery,  57  to  70c;  State  'and 
western  candled,  42  to  SOc ;  storage,  38 
to  40c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  43  to  45c;  fowls,  27  to  32c;  roast¬ 
ers,  32  to  36c ;  springers,  20  to  25c ;  old 
roosters,  20  to  22c- ;  ducks,  30  to  32c ; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  lave  poultry,  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts ;  turkeys,  35  to  42c;  fowls,  20  to 
26c;  broilers,  20  to  22c;  old  roosters,  16 
to  17c ;  ducks,  21  to  28c ;  geese,  18  to 
20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Gravenstein,  Wealthy,  Wolf  River.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  'Snow,  crabs,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50; 
King,  Pippin,  Twenty  Ounce,  Greening, 
$1  to  $1.25  ;  seconds,  50  to  75c ;  western, 
box,  Jonathan,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Delicious, 
$5  to  $5.75.  Potatoes,  weak  ;  homegrown, 
bu.,  50  to  60c ;  sweets,  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $4. 

Fruits  and  Melons. — Peaches,  season 
closing;  all  varieties,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50 
Pears,  steady ;  Bartlett,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
other  varieties,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  sugar,  $1.25 
to  $1.50.  Plums,  season  closed;  prunes, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Quinces,  quiet;  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25.  Cantaloupes,  steady  ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  honevdews,  box,  $1  to  $1.75. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  steady; 
homegrown,  ton,  $70  to  $75 ;  flats,  75  to 
90c;  California,  box,  ail  varieties,  $1.50 
to  $1.75.  Cranberries,  slow ;  half-barrel 
box,  $4.50  to  $5. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  fair  de¬ 
mand;  white  kidney,  marrow,  cwt.,  $11 
to  $12  ;  red  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10 ;  medium, 
$6.50  to  $7 ;  pea,  $6  to  $6.50.  Onions, 
quiet ;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  yel¬ 
low,  bag,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $2. 

Vegetables. — Vegetables,  heavy  stock  ; 
beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.25;  cabbage,  bu..  40  to 
SOc;  carrots,  bu..  50c  to  $1;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  celery,  crate,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  corn.  doz.  ears,  10  to  15c  ;  cucum¬ 
bers.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3 ;  eggplant,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  endive,  doz.,  75c  to  85c ;  lettuce, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  iceberg,  crate.  $4.75  to 
$5.25;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  peppers, 
red,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c-  to 
$1 ;  squash,  Hubbard,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
tomatoes,  half-bushel.  60  to  85c;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  yellow,  65  to  75c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  20 
to  22c;  dark,  17  to  18c.  Maple  products, 
firmer:  sugar,  lb.,  18  to  22c;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.35  to  $1.60. 

Feeds,  steady ;  hay.  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$20  to  823  ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $22 ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wlieat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $29; 
middlings.  $31 ;  Re<Ldog,  $43  ;  cottonseed 
meal,  $43.25  ;  oilmea).  $46  ;  hominy.  $41 ; 
gluten,  $44.70;  oat  feed.  $14.50. 

j.  \v.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

November  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201 -210-mile  zone :  Class  1, 
$3.07  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2  ;  Class 
2B>.  $2.05;  Class  2C.  $2.05;  Class  3A, 
$1.60-  Class  3B,  $1.55. 

Sheffield  Farms:  Class  1,  $3.07;  Class 
2,  $2  ;  Class  3,  $1.60. 

Non-pool  Association:  Class  1.  $2.S0; 
Class  2.  $2;  Class  3A,  $1.60;  Class  3B. 
$1.55. 

BUTTER 


Creamerv.  fancy  . 

$0.40 

(3$0.41 

Good  to  choice . 

.35 

(3  .39 

Lower  grades . 

.30 

(3  .32 

Packing  stock  . 

.20 

(3  -27 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  .  .  . 

$0.20 

(3  $0.21 

Average  run  . 

.lSi/o(3  .19 

Skims  . 

.06 

( 3  .14 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  market.  . . 

.IS 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.S2(3$0.84 

Medium  to  good . 65 (3  .SO 

Pullers  . 50(a)  .5.8 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  ..  .67 (3  .68 

Gathered,  best . 55(a)  .58 

Common  to  good . 32(3)  .45 


Storage,  best  . 

.  .45@  .50 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .33(3  -42 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  $0.25@$0.29 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

.14(3  -15 

Ducks  . 

.  .23(3  .26 

Geese  . 

.12  (3  .20 

Turkeys  . 

Rabbits,  lb . 

.26  @  ,2S 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  choice  . $0.46(3$0.48 

Common  to  good . 30>@  .42 

Chckens,  best  . 44(3)  .45 

Fair  to  good . 35@  .40 

Roosters  . 163?)  .22 

Ducks . 27(3)  .28 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz _  6.50(3  7.75 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.25(3  6.50 

7  to  8  lbs .  4.00(3  5.25 


COUNTRY -DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.18@$0.19 

Good  to  prime .  14(3  17 

Culls . 08(3  HI 

Pigs,  25  to  35  lbs . 15/3  .20 


LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $12.00@$13.00 

Lower  grades .  7.00(3  9.00 

Sheep  .  3.00(3  5.50 

Lambs .  12.00@  13.00 

VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu . $0.75@$1.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 12(3  .25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00(3  1.10 

Carrots,  bu . 50(3)  .85 

Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate..  1.25(3)  2.75 

L.  I.,  crate .  1.00(3)  2.75 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 50(3  1.25 

Chicory,  bbl . 50(3  1-00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2.00(3  4.75 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.25(3)  2.00 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate  .  1.00(3  3.50 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.25(3  2.50 

Parsley,  bu . 50(3)  .75 

Peas,  bu .  2.00(3  4.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.00(3  1.50 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00(3  2.00 

Spinach,  bu . 50(3  1.00 

Squash,  bu .  1.00(3  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 50(3  2.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.00(3)  4.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  .  1.25(3)  2.75 

Watercress.  100  bunches  . . .  2.00(3  2.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  1.00(a)  1.25 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  180  lbs . $2.60<3$2.75 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack .  1.50@  2.15 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1.20(3  1.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00(5)  2.00 

FRUIT 


Apples,  bu . $0.75(3$2.25 

Barrel  .  2.25(5)  6.00 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket . 60(3  .85 

Pears,  bbl .  4.00(3)10.00 

Plums,  4-qt.  basket . 25(3  .30 

Crab  apples,  bu.  basket  ....  1.50(5)  4.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy _ $26.00 (3$27. 00 

•  No.  2  .  23.00(3  25.00 

No.  3  .  21.00/(3  22.00 

Straw — Rye  .  18.00(3  19.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  R>  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.49(3  .50 

Cheese  . 34(d)  .38 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 85(3  .88 

Gathered  . 50(5)  .65 

Fowls  . 40(3  .45 

Roasting  chickens  . 50(3  .55 

Ducks,  lb .  .35(3  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 50(3  .65 

Potatoes,  lb . 02(3  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 10(3  .15 

Onions,  lb . 05(3  .08 

Lettuce,  head  . 10(5)  .20 

Cabbage,  lb . 05(3  .06 

Cucumbers,  each . 05(3  -10 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  quotations  are :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine, 
57  to  58c;  half  blood.  58  to  59c;  quarter 
blood.  57  to  58c ;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
half  blood  combing,  60  to  61c ;  three- 
eighths  blood.  58  to  60c.  New  England 
half^  blood.  57  to  58c ;  quarter  blood,  55 
to  56c.  Texas,  scoured  basis,  $1.30  to 
$1.50.  Oregon,  No.  1  staple,  $1.42  to 
$1.47. 


“Do  I  understand  you  to  say,”  asked 
the  magistrate,  “that  when  you  heard  a 
noise  you  quickly  got  out  of  bed,  turned 
on  the  light,  and  went  to  the  head  of 
the  stairs — that  a  burglar  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  and  you  did  not  see 
him?  Are.  you  blind?”  “Must  I  tell  the 
exact  truth?”  asked  the  witness,  as  he 
mopped  his  perspiring  face  and  blushed 
furiously.  “Yes,  sir,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.”  “Well,”  replied 
the  man  slowly,  “my  wife  was  in  front 
of  me.”— Tit-Bits. 
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Summer  Pruning  of  Grapes 

W.  E.  B.,  on  page  1213,  writes  about 
Summer  pruning  of  grapes.  It  is  not 
recommended  by  the  authorities  on  the 
subject.  There  should  be  a  free  circulat¬ 
ing  of  air  under  the  vines,  and  it  does 
not  hurt  to  cut  off  the  long  branches  that 
get  in  the  way  or  cut  off  ventilation.  In 
my  little  garden  I  have  60  plants  of  six 
different  varieties,  and  I  put  all  the  clus¬ 
ters  or  bunches  in  paper  bags.  My 
grapes  are  far  better  than  those  of  my 
neighbors  who  do  not  follow  my  practice. 
The  clusters  are  protected  from  bugs,  flies 
and  other  insects,  and  they  extend  the 
season  until  freezing  weather. 

Direct  your  correspondent  to  write  for 
Bulletin  No.  208,  Missouri  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Missouri.  lee  Montgomery,  jr. 


The  Autumn  Birds 

It  is  none  too  early  to  hang  pieces  of 
met  on  the  trees  near  the  house  and  put 
up  Winter  feeding  stations  for  the  birds, 
for  while  they  may  not  really  need  the 
food  yet,  the  nuthatches,  woodpeckers 
and  chickadees  are  already  looking  over 
the  ground  and  selecting  the  vicinity 
where  they  intend  to  spend  the  Winter. 
The  chickadee  sings  merrily  to  us  as  we 
cover  from  the  frost  the  late  tomatoes, 
peppers  and  cucumbers  that  the  short 
Summer  season  has  failed  to  ripen.  A 
nuthatch  contentedly  calls  “yank,  yank” 
as  he  picks  vigorously  at  the  suet  to  for¬ 
tify  himself  against  the  chill  Autumn 
nights. 

There  should  be  a  flock  of  goldfinches 
around  the  sunflowers,  but  they  stand 
silent  and  alone  at  the  edge  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  for  it  will  be  a  month  before  their 
seeds  will  ripen,  and  who  can  tell  whether 
we  will  have  that  month  of  sunshine 
without  a  killing  frost?  To  the  general 
farmer  in  this  section  between  the  lakes 
in  Central  New  York  it  does  not  matter 
so  much,  for  the  only  crops  left  in  the 
fields  are  corn  and  of  course  the  late  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  it  will  hardly  freeze  potatoes 
in  the  ground  for  some  time  yet.  Per¬ 
haps  if  some  of  them  were  frozen  it 
would  help  raise  the  price  on  the  remain¬ 
der;  so  many  farmers  are  planting  certi¬ 
fied  seed  with  a  resulting  larger  crop  on 
the  'same  acreage  that  there  is  an  over¬ 
production  again  this  year  with  prices 
diseouragingly  low. 

To  the  man  near  the  lakes  whose  en¬ 
tire  income  comes  from  peach  orchard 
or  vineyard  the  dreaded  frost  is  a  se¬ 
rious  question.  Peaches  were  ripening 
slowly,  and  the  early  varieties  of  grapes 
which  are  usually  picked  the  latter  part 
of  August  were  still  on  the  vines  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  and  the  later  varieties  not  even 
colored. 

We  had  four  frosts  in  September,  but 
.they  did  little  damage  here.  The  Dah¬ 
lias  and  Gladioli  in  the  garden  were  not 
touched  by  them  and  rival,  but  not  sur¬ 
pass,  the  wild  asters  and  joe-pye  weed 
in  the  fields  across  the  road.  _  The  trees 
and  vines  are  taking  on  their  gorgeous 
Autumn  tints,  but  that,  we  learn  from  a 
recent  nature  article,  is  not  the  result 
of  frost. 

A  flock  of  bluebirds  are  flying  over  the 
garden  making  a  vivid  picture,  but  there 
is  a  discordant  note  somewhere.  Their 
brilliant  blue  backs  do  not  harmonize 
well  with  the  bright  blue  skies,  nor  their 
reddish  breasts  with  the  scarlet  and  gold 
and  orange  of  the  maples.  Dearly  as  we 
love  them  a  flock  on  the  lawn  among  the 
fallen  Autumn  leaves  does  not  give  us 
the  thrill  that  it  does  when  we  first  see 
them  on  the  tender  green  grass  in  the 
Spring.  Early  in  the  Summer  the  two 
broods  of  this  family  were  taken  to  some 
secluded  spot  to  learn  bluebird  morals 
and  manners.  When  they  were  sufficient¬ 
ly  drilled  they  returned  and  have  been 
with  us  for  the  past  month,  seemingly 
reluctant  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  their 
old  home  in  the  cherry  tree  and  start  on 
their  journey  southward.  Yesterday  many 
other  birds  came  to  join  them,  and  a 
bird  convention  was  held  on  the  lawn. 
There  were  chippies,  song  sparrows, 
vesper  sparrows,  goldfinches,  flickers, 
vireos,  a  phoebe  and  a  meadow  lark,  all 
having  a  most  glorious  time  together. 

But  soon  their  places  will  be  taken  by 
the  Winter  birds  which  are  appropriately 
dressed  in  sober  suits  of  gray  and  white 
to  harmonize  with  the  gray  skies  of  No¬ 
vember  and  the  snowflakes  that  will  soon 
be  falling.  If  we  feed  and  observe  them 
we  will  find  ourselves  enjoying  them  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  we  do  the  Summer 
birds.  Perhaps  they  will  seem  timid  at 
first ;  if  so,  feed  them  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  house,  they  will  soon  be  brave 
enough  to  come  to  the  shelf  outside  the 
window.  Sunflower  seed  seems  to  be  the 
food  de  luxe,  but  crumbs,  seeds,  cracked 
grain,  and  any  kind  of  nuts  are  all  very 
acceptable.  The  nuthatch  keeps  busy 
hiding  all  he  cannot  eat.  so  there  is 
usually  some  bird  at  the  feeding  station 
all  day  long,  especially  just  before  a 
storm.  A  sunflower  growing  out  of  a 
crevice  in  the  cellar  wall  is  a  mute  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  nuthatch  does  not  find 
and  eat  all  the  hidden  treasure  that  he 
lavs  up  for  the  proverbial  rainy  day. 

On  these  delightful  Fall  days  the  sun 
is  warm  and  hazy  at  noon,  but  the  twi¬ 
light  comes  early,  and  when  the  sun  is 
gone  it  is  damp  and  cold.  As  we  return 
to  the  warm,  comfortable  house  the  crick¬ 
et  under  the  porch  chirps  a  greeting,  and 
a  thin  line  of  crows  goes  stringing  across 
the  sky,  a  certain  sign  that  Autumn  is 
here  and  Winter  is  on  the  way. 

A  FARM  WOMAN. 


The  real  test  of 
economy  is  the  serv¬ 
ice  you  get  for  the 
price  you  pay.  Big 
!C’  Line  footwear 
wears  longer! 


**Sometiimg 
just  as  good” 
can't  be  sold 
for  any  less! 


mg  ‘Watershed’^L 

Waterproof  Cloth  Overshoe  1 

Gives  the  service  of  an  all  rubber 
»  overshoe  plus  the  warmth  of  a  cloth 
f  top.  An  extra  sheet  of  pure  gum 
rubber  between  the  wool  fleece  inner 
lining  and  cashmerette  outer  fabric 
makes  ‘Watershed'  waterproof  to  the 
very  top.  Warm  and  easy 
on  the  feet.  Converse  ex- 
:a«hmerette Upper  tension  White  Tire  Sole 
Extra  sheet  and  ‘Stubgard'  toe  and 

r  ofRubber  heel  insures  longest  wear 
r  /  vamp  and  protects  against  snag- 
_  Fieec*  ging  or  scuffing  uppers. 
wimh  f  Lining  Onlv  the  genuine  ‘Water-  a 


‘Warmfut’  Gaiter  ^ 
‘Caboose’  Work  Rubber 

A  perfect  combination  for  protection,  comfort 
and  service.  Try  wearing  this  famous  work 
rubber  over  this  cold-proof  gaiter  and  see 
how  warm  and  dry  they  keep  your  feet. 

‘  Warmfut’  is  made  from  wool  yarn  knitted  and  shrunk 
into  a  solid  fabric.  Tough  felt  sole. 

‘Caboose’,  the  world’s  best  work  rubber,  can’t  be 
equaled  for  wear!  Slips  on  easily.  Fits  perfectly. 


Find  out,  also,  about  the  other  Big  ‘C’  Line 
leaders,  the  ‘Nebraska’  all  rubber  overshoe,  and 
the  ‘Ruff  Shod’  boot.  Rubber  footwear  for  the 
women  folks  and  the  youngsters,  too.  All 
made  by  Converse.  If  your  dealer  is  out  of 
just  what  you  want,  he  will  quickly  get  it 
from  our  nearest  office. 

Write  for  circular  and  give  your  dealer* •  name 


on  the  "White  Tire  Sole  ! 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Boston  Chicago  New  York 


Facfory-MALDEN,  MASS. 

Philadelphia  Syracuse 


Before  You  Buy  an  Engine 


Let  me  tell  you  how  thousands  of  farmers  are  saving  time  and  money  with 
the  only  engine  designed  and  built  for  farm  work — The  Edwards  Farm 
Engine.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  it  is  different  from  any  other  engine — 
how  this  one  engine  will  fill  your  silo  or  run  your  washing  machine,  or 
do  practically  every  power  job  on  your  farm;  how  it  is  changed  from  a 
1 X  H.  P.  all  the  way  up  to  a  6  H.  P. — how  it  saves  fuel, 
starts  without  cranking,  how  it  does  not  have  to  be  fastened 
down,  does  not  vibrate,  is  light  and  easy  to  move  from 
one  job  to  another,  yet  is  rugged  and  durable — and  how 
it  has  made  good  with  farmers  for  eight  years. 

Read  What  Users  Say 

“Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Ontario,  says:  “Have 
given  my  Edwards  four  years’  steady  work  and 
like  it  fine.  Runs  28-in.  saw,  8-in.  grinder,  ensi¬ 
lage  cutter  and  does  all  chores.  Have  had  ten 
other  engines.  The  Edwards  beats  them  all.” 
G.  N.  Jerd  of  Vermont  says:  “Would  not 
buy  any  other  engine  at  one-half  the  price.” 


Get  the  Facts  about 

MY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

You  risk  nothing.  Just  send  me  your  name 
and  address,  and  without  the  slightest  cost  or 
obligation  I  wilt  send  you  all  of  the  facts  about  this 
remarkable  engine,  tell  you  how  it  will  do  practically 
every  power  job  on  your  farm,  and  give  you  all  of  the 
details  of  my  liberal  free  trial  oSer.  Write  today. 


Others  say:  “Fills  a  long  felt  want  for  us  farm¬ 
ers;”  "Years  of  hard  service  and  not  a  cent  for 
repairs;”  “A  little  giant  for  work;”  “has  any¬ 
thing  beat  I  ever  saw  in  the  shape  of  an  engine.” 
Don’t  buy  an  engine  until  you  get  the  facts 
about  this  marvelous  engine.  There  is  no 
obligation.  Write  now. 

The  Edwards  Motor  Company 

112  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Easy 

to 

Start 


Water  Won’t  Freeze 

Down  In  The  Ground  Where  Nature  Stores  It 

Even  on  the  coldest  winter  days  a  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine  will  pump 
the  pure,  fresh  water  direct  from  the  well,  at  Mother  Nature's  temperature. 
Stock  will  drink  more  and  thrive  better,  which  means  greater  returns,  and  dairy 
cows  will  produce  more  milk. 

The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine  is  air  cooled,  of  special  design,  cannot 
freeze.  It  is  a  simple,  compact,  practical  pumping  outfit.  Comes  complete  and 
is  easily  attached  to  any  pump.  Mounts  on  any  well  platform.  Does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  windmill.  No  belts;  direct  connected,  enclosed  gear  drive.  Easy  to 
start.  Costs  so  little  to  operate,  it  soon  pays  for  itself. 

Writs  (or  fro*  booklet  17A  It  tells  ho*  to  Injure  satisfactory  water  supply  in  zsro  leather. 


It  costs 
you  loss 
to  use 
ths  best 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Exclusive  Engine  Manufacturers 

Established  1840 

112  Rowe  Street,  Madison,  Wls. 

If 


NEW  STEVENS  330 


Only  $1.00  brings  this  favorite  hammerless,  guaranteed  new  first. 
Balance  C.  O.  D,  Express,  subject  to  inspection.  12,  16,  20  gauge.  Right  barrel 
modified,  left  full  choke.  FREE  list  other  gun  bargains.  Only . 

LANGE  &  CO..  43-D  LEROY  AVENUE,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


’24— 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SAW 


As  Low  as  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend¬ 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 

Hertzler&Zook 
Portable  Wood 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc. 
Ripping  table  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  BtyleB 
and  sizes  at  money -Baving  prices.  Made  of 
■  ,  beat  materials.  $10,000.00 

■Guaranteed bond  backs  our  guar¬ 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showing 
all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fence.  Ford  &  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER&ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


y 


i 


FURNACES 

Require  less  tend¬ 
ing.  Give  more 
heat  for  less  coal. 
There’s  a  size  and 
style  for  every 
home.  Write  for 
complete  inform¬ 
ation,  name  of 
Hood  dealer  near 
you. 

Hood  Furnace  &  Supply  Co. 
Dept.  H,  Corning.  N.  Y. 


‘ Cheerful '  Homo’*  furnace , 
with  the  Hood,  straight-aided 
Fire  Pot ;  Always  cleun  — 
always  hot. 


only 
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MIRACO 
RADIO 
GETS'EM 
COAST  Zb 
COAST/ 


OR  THIS  GUARANTEED^P 

ong  Distance  Radio 

Users  everywhere  report  Mlraco  Tuned 
Radio  Frequency  receivers  pick  up  pro- 
grams  coast  to  coast;  outperform  sets  three 
times  as  costly.  Send  for  proof  they  are  radio's 
most  amazing  values  in  powerful  long  distance 
sets.  One  tube  guaranteed,  completely  assem¬ 
bled  outfit, as  illustrated,  list  $14. 35. Three  tube 
guaranteed  loudspeaker  outfit, list  $29.50. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 
for  latest  bulletins  and  special 
offer.  It  will  interest  you. 
MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 

Pioneer  Huilaera  of  Seta 

H  E.  8th  St., Cincinnati,  O. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


We  have  had  the  most  glorious  Fall 
weather  I  have  ever  known.  There  was 
no  killing  frost  on  our  hills  until  October 
18,  That  is  10  days  later  than  the  aver¬ 
age,  and  we  greatly  appreciate  this  ex¬ 
tension  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  judge, 
Jack  Frost.  We  got  our  corn  cut  and 
shocked  without  the  wrinkle  of  a  leaf. 
Home  of  the  grain  is  soft,  but  these  beau¬ 
tiful  sunny  days  will  dry  it  out.  Now  we 
are  busy  picking  Baldwin  apples  on  our 
high  hill.  The  crop  is  good,  and  the  fruit 
is  mostly  high  quality.  It  seems  to  me 
that  apple  picking  time — when  the  weath¬ 
er  is  right — is  the  most  beautiful  time  of 
the  year.  The  hill  is  bathed  in  clear, 
bright  sunshine.  Far  away  we  can  look 
east  to  the  backyard  of  the  Palisades,  and 
down  at  the  right  the  high  skyscrapers  in 
New  York  shoot  up  like  beckoning  fingers 
on  the  Island  of  Manhattan.  I  think  as 
I  watch  them  how  many  a  young  man  has 
come  down  out  of  the  hills  at  the  sign  of 
these  fingers,  only  to  find  that  they  are  as 
cold-blooded  as  fish  hooks  when  once  they 
have  caught  their  prey.  Today  there  are 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  the  great 
city  who  are  discontented  and  unhappy. 
Perhaps  they  cannot  tell  just  what  has 
dropped  out  of  life,  but  the  thing  that 
haunts  them  is  the  memory  of  some  such 
day  as  this  on  some  far  country  hillside 
where  the  apples  gleamed  in  the  sun  and 
the  changing  colors  of  the  valley  spread 
out  before  them.  Some  of  these  men  live 
in  palaces — “great  success”  is  written 
opposite  their  names.  Others  live  in  ten¬ 
ements  or  tiny  flats,  with  “failure”  walk¬ 
ing  ever  at  their  side. 

***** 


ladder  and  pick  apples  while  balanced  on 
one  foot.  That  may  be  left  to  younger 
pickers.  My  job  is  to  pick  from  the 
ground,  where  the  lower  limbs  hang  down 
in  great  crimson  ropes  of  fruit.  This 
gives  one  a  chance  to  think  things  out  as 
he  picks.  Up  on  the  ladder  such  mental 
occupation  might  be  dangerous.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  while  cutting  corn,  I  came  to 
the  belief  that  while  methods  have 
changed  somewhat,  we  are  still  growing 
corn  in  much  the  same  way  that  our 
grandfathers  did.  Apple  growing  has  de¬ 
veloped,  but  some  of  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  have  not  changed.  No  one  seems  to 
have  perfected  an  apple  picker  that  will 
give  satisfaction.  I  have  seen  several  of 
such  machines,  but  they  give  too  many 
bruised  apples.  The  general  principle  is 
that  of  an  inverted  tent  or  umbrella 
spread  out  under  the  tree.  The  apples 
are  shaken  down  into  it,  and  they  run 
out  through  a  hole  at  the  bottom.  On 
our  thick-headed  trees  the  falling  fruit 
would  hit  too  many  limbs  and  be  badly 
bruised.  Where  the  trees  are  pruned  to 
a  wide  open  head  like  an  umbrella,  and 
the  fruit  well  thinned,  such  machines  will 
do  fair  work.  We  sold  one  block  of 
Northwestern  Greenings  this  year — fruit 
on  the  trees.  The  buyer  shook  the  apples 
down  on  the  sod,  picked  out  the  best  and 
sold  them  at  once  at  a  fair  price.  I  hear 
of  a  man  who  seems  to  sell  all  his  fruit  in 
this  way.  He  shakes  it  all  down  on  the 
ground,  picks  out  the  best  for  immediate 
sale  for  cooking,  and  leaves  the  rest  for 
hogs  to  clean  up.  He  says  that  taking 
out  the  cost  of  hand  picking  he  makes  as 
much  this  way  as  he  could  through  hand 


picking  and  expensive  packages.  The  cost 
of  picking  is  heavy.  Years  ago  I  picked 
apples  from  sun  to  sun  at  $1.50  a  day. 
Now  we  pay  $4  a  day  for  an  eight-hour 
day,  and  the  pickers  often  come  in  their 
own  cars.  Yet  this  seems  to  be  only  about 
half  what  painters,  plumbers  and  some 

other  workers  get. 

***** 

The  world  is  changing  rapidly.  In  our 
own  business  of  farming  changes  are  be¬ 
ing  forced  upon  us  which,  if  we  are  not 
careful,  will  sweep  us  off  our  hills.  All 
these  thousands  of  experimenters  and  re¬ 
search  workers  are  discovering  new  things 
or  new  methods  so  fast  that  we  cannot 
keep  np  with  them.  I  have  an  idea  that 
they  are  driving  some  of  our  farmers  too 
fast,  and  turning  farming  from  a  recog¬ 
nized  practice  into  an  experiment.  I  have 
just  been  reading  a  new  book,  “Green 
Thursday,”  by  Julia  Peterkin.  It  is  a 
set  of  sketches  of  present-day  life  among 
the  planation  negroes  of  South  Carolina. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  ac¬ 
curate  pictures  of  the  everyday  life  of  a 
negro  tenant  family.  Here  are  Killdee  the 
negro,  Rose  his  wife,  Missie  the  girl,  Mike 
the  mule,  Son  the  dog,  and  black  babies. 
The  red  rooster  picked  out  the  baby’s  eye. 
There  is  one  story  of  Killdee  and  his  corn 
crop  which  many  of  us  might  take  to 
heart.  With  Killdee,  like  the  rest  of  us 
who  farm  on  old  land,  the  fertilizer  prob¬ 
lem  was  a  hard  one.  One  night  at  the 
store  Killdee  heard  a  fertilizer  agent  de¬ 
claiming  about  his  particular  brand.  Fish 
scrap  was  the  basis  of  it.  The  agent  told 
how  great  ships  sailed  out  and  caught 
millions  of  fish  in  nets.  These  were  dried 
and  ground,  mixed  with  chemicals  and 
made  into  a  wonderful  fertilizer.  This 
agent  must  have  talked  eloquently.  Kill¬ 
dee  saw  it  all  in  imagination  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  here  was  his  way  to  save  the 
fertilizer  bill  and  grow  rich.  He  thought 


it  out  before  the  fire  w'here  his  wife  was 
cooking  a  catfish  stew.  He  spent  much 
time  in  the  swamp  catching  catfish  in 
traps,  until  he  had  enough  to  put  one  fish 
in  each  hill  of  corn.  This  was  carrying 
out  the  wise  white  man’s  plan,  and  Kill¬ 
dee  went  around  bragging  about  the  won¬ 
derful  corn  crop  he  had  coming.  But  that 
very  night  every  dog  for  miles  around 
came  into  Killdee’s  cornfield  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  dig  up  the  catfish.  And  in  digging 
the  fish  they  dug  np  the  corn !  A  dog 
will  ruin  a  dollar’s  worth  of  corn  to  get  a 
five-cent  fish.  Of  course  if  Killdee  had 
been  a  student  of  history  he  would  have 
known  that  the  Pilgrims  were  obliged  to 
watch  their  cornfields  day  and  night  in 
order  to  keep  the  wolves  and  Indian  dogs 
away.  lie  followed  an  experiment  with¬ 
out  knowing  where  it  would  lead — and  it 
led  him  wrong.  I  have  an  idea  that  some 
of  us  who  think  we  rank  far  above  Kill¬ 
dee  in  science  and  sense  have  made  nearly 
as  bad  a  mistake  in  some  of  our  experi¬ 
ments,  if  we  would  only  admit  it.  But 
the  pickers  have  come  down  out  of  the 
trees  and  are  opening  their  dinner  pails. 
Bet’s  ride  down  with  that  load  of  apples 
and  see  what  our  folks  have  for  dinner. 
I  don’t  know  what  the  bill  of  fare  will  be, 
but  we  have  absorbed  so  many  violet  rays 
from  this  sunshine  that  almost  anything 
will  taste  good.  ir.  w.  c. 


An  Oregon  man  was  trying  to  sell  a 
horse.  The  animal  was  broken-winded 
but  sleek.  The  owner  trotted  him  around 
for  inspection  and  bringing  him  back  to 
the  pi’ospect  he  stroked  the  horse’s  back 
and  remarked,  “Hasn’t  he  a  lovely  coat?” 
The  prospect  removed  his  pipe  and  said, 
as  he  looked  at  the  heaving  flanks  of  the 
animal :  “Yeah,  his  coat’s  all  right,  but 
I  don’t  like  his  pants.” — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


At  any  rate,  this  sunny  hill  suits  me 
today.  The  children  have  picked  a  few 
apples,  and  now  are  playing  beside  the  big 
stone  wall.  Many  of  the  children  of  other 
generations  were  driven  like  little  slaves' 
to  pick  up  the  thousands  of  stones  which 
make  up  this  wall.  They  were  driven  to 
this  work  at  times  when  they  should  have 
been  at  play,  and  their  grandchildren  to¬ 
day  will  show  some  defect  in  character  ns 
a  result  of  all  this  stone  picking.  For,  as 
life  has  turned  out,  these  old  walls  are 
now  only  a  useless  encumbrance.  Where 
children  of  former  generations  worked  out 
their  young  lives  in  building  a  stone  heap, 
my  children  now  sit  in  the  sun  and  play. 
I  am  told  how,  many  years  ago,  some 
local  preacher  who  thought  he  had  some 
vision  of  the  future,  told  his  young  people 
that  in  coming  years  these  big  stone  walls 
would  stand  as  monuments  to  labor,  and 
how  coming  generations  would  bless  them 
for  their  work.  Well,  the  years  have 
g.one,  and  the  “coming  generation”  has 
arrived.  Do  we  bless  those  old  workers 
for  erecting  this  monument  to  labor?  I 
have  not  heard  of  it.  These  stone  walls 
make  my  fields  so  small  that  I  cannot 
plow  and  harrow  them  economically,  and 
I  could  plant  at  least  300  more  trees  if 
these  monuments  were  under  ground. 
Only  the  children,  absorbing  violet  rays 
from  the  sun  on  these  old  walls,  consider 
them  of  any  value. 

***** 

Two  big  gray  heads  appear  on  the  hill 
slope.  Tom  and  Broker,  the  big  horses, 
have  come  up  for  another  load  of  ap¬ 
ples.  James  is  driving  them  along  the 
zig-zag  road  which  runs  like  a  deep  wrin¬ 
kle  along  the  face  of  the  hill.  The  pick¬ 
ers  are  perched  on  ladders,  taking  off  the 
big  globes  of  dark  red.  They  pick  into 
bags  slung  around  the  neck.  These  bags, 
when  filled,  are  poured  gently  into  bushel 
hampers.  This  makes  a  package  easy  to 
handle  and  well  fitting  into  the  wagon 
body.  The  drops  are  picked  up  separately 
and  sorted  into  two  grades.  More  than 
half  of  them  will  go  as  “pie  apples” — 
really  the  best  bargain  for  those  who 
know  how  to  use  an  apple  knife  properly. 
There  one  habit  about  Baldwin  that 
culture  and  spraying  and  breeding  cannot 
work  out  of  his  system.  When  he  gets 
ripe  he  quits.  Ben  Davis  and  Winesap 
will  hang  to  the  tree  with  both  hands 
long  after  their  work  is  done,  but  Bald¬ 
win  gives  way  when  his  cheek  grows  red. 
Sometimes  when  our  pickers  move  the 
ladder  just  a  little,  half  a  dozen  Bald¬ 
wins  will  come  tumbling  down.  They  are 
like  Davy  Crockett’s  coon  :  “Don’t  shoot ! 
I’ll  come  down !”  Old  Ben  Davis  will 
hang  to  his  perch  and  tell  the  picker :  “If 
you  want  me  you  must  come  up  and  pick 
me  off.”  The  original  Baldwin  tree  stand¬ 
ing  alone  in  the  New  England  forest  be¬ 
trayed  itself  to  the  world  by  the  red  car¬ 
pet  of  fruit  which  it  threw  down  upon 
the  ground  all  around  it.  I  wish  oxir 
scientists  could  stiffen  the  spine  and  the 
fingers  of  Baldwin  and  McIntosh,  so  as  to 
make  them  hang  onto  their  perch.  One 
great  value  of  the  new  Cortland  is  that  its 
parent,  Ben  Davis,  has  given  his  child 
something  of  this  ability  to  hang  on.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  pioneer  blood  of 
old  Ben  Davis  will  be  used  to  produce 
some  of  the  greatest  apples  of  the  future. 
The  blood  of  the  Light  Brahma  chicken 
has  been  used  in  promoting  most  of  the 
so-called  American  breeds  of  poultry. 
Few  care  to  keep  pure  Light  Brahmas 
now,  but  their  blood  worked  out  in  proper 
combination  has  done  about  as  much  as 
anything  to  change  poultry  keeping  in 
this  country.  . 

***** 

I  am  not  much  of  a  hand  to  climb  B 
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Things  To  Think  About 


The  Radio  Corner 

SOME  DELICATE  LISTENING 

I  have  been  operating  a  small  single¬ 
tube  radio  set  for  nearly  two  years.  The 
cost  of  operation,  including  repairs,  has 
been  about  $1  per  month.  I  am  well 
pleased  with  my  radio.  We  can  depend 
on  it  almost  as  much  as  we  can  on  the 
clock.  One  should  not  expect  too  much. 
There  have  been  many  thunderstorms, 
causing  much  static  the  past  Summer.  But 
I  have  been  able  to  get  the  weather,  mar¬ 
kets  and  entertainments  from  stations 
up  to  ?>00  miles  distant.  Lately  I  have 
heard  stations  <SOO  to  1.000  miles  away, 
and  got  the  programs  clear  and  plain.  As 
the  weather  clears  and  the  nights  get 
cold  and  frosty  I  shall  again  hear  sta¬ 
tions  1.500  miles  distant. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  the  world  fliers 
passed  over  Iowa,  Station  WOC  at  Dav¬ 
enport  turned  the  welcoming  sounds  out 
over  the  air.  The  cheering  of  crowds, 
the  ringing  of  bells,  the  blowing  of 
whistles,  came  in  here  perfectly  plain ; 
then  a  voice  commanded  quiet,  the  crowd 
stopped  cheering,  and  the  whir  of  the 
planes  could  be  plainly  heard  as  they 
passed  over  the  city  of  Davenport,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  150  miles  away.  I  regarded  this 
as  a  world  event,  so  staid  by  the  radio 
and  received  announcements  every  few 
minutes  as  to  the  location  of  the  planes. 
After  a  safe  landing  had  been  made  at 
Omaha  I  went  to  dinner  nearly  an  hour 
late.  I  had  enjoyed  the  radio  and  was 
ready  to  enjoy  the  dinner,  so  all  was  well. 

During  the  Summer  I  have  little  time 
to  listen  over  the  radio.  I  did  listen  to 
the  address  and  sermon  for  the  graduates 
at  the  State  University  at  Iowa  City. 
The  sermon  was  delivered  out  of  doors, 
and  a  robin  got  near  enough  so  his  song, 
too.  was  broadcast.  This  troubled  me 
for  a  while,  as  I  _*ould  hardly  believe  the 
bird's  song  was  coming  over  the  radio. 
I  looked  out  of  the  window  several  times 
to  see  the  robin,  but  he  was  not  there. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  address  for 
the  Ames  graduates  I  was  in  the  field 
hoeing  strawberries.  I  went  to  the  house, 
washed  my  hands  and  face,  sat  down  at 
the  radio,  got  a  rest  from  hoeing  straw¬ 
berries,  and  enjoyed  one  of  the  best  ad¬ 
dresses  I  ever  heard.  I  believe  I  got 
the  address  better  here  in  my  own  room 
than  if  I  had  been  in  the  crowd  at  Ames. 
The  distance  is  70  miles. 

Some  people  complain  that  they  cannot 
get  results  with  a  radio  set.  I  will  give 
a  few  reasons  for  my  success.  First,  I 
bought  a  standard  machine  made  by  a 
reliable  firm  ;  second,  I  am  located  two 
miles  from  a  high  tension  line,  a  switch¬ 
board  and  an  X-ray  machine;  third,  when 
something  gets  wrong  inside  the  machine 
I  do  not  take  a  screwdriver  and  hammer 
and  tear  the  machine  to  pieces.  I  take 
it  to  a  man  who  knows  more  about  its 
innards  than  I  do  and  have  him  fix  them. 

Xowa.  IIABLOW  ROCKIIILL. 

IN  LONELY  PLACES 

One  can  hardly  realize  what  a  good 
radio  outfit  may  mean  to  a  farm  family 
until  he  sees  it  in  operation  in  some 
lonelv  place  far  from  railroads  or  towns. 
I  know  one  radio  enthusiast  in  such  a 
place  in  Northern  New  York.  I  wish 
you  could  visit  that  community.  It  is 
about  the  loneliest  place  you  ever  saw; 
a  bare,  forest-denuded  section  among  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Adirondacks.  My  friend 
used  to  be  one  of  the  live  dairy  farmers 
around  here.  He  went  to  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks  because  his  wife  had  tuberculosis. 
She  died  and  he  has  had  it  for  years,  so 
that  he  has  to  live  there  to  live  at  all. 
One  of  his  sons  is  a  graduate  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  engineering  course  in  I  mon  and 
has  fixed  up  a  radio  outfit  for  his  father. 
Three  or  four  scattering  houses,  a  church 
and  a  schoolhouse  complete  the  place. 
But  several  neighbors  along  the  road 
own  radio  sets,  and  I  wish  you  could 
hear  them  compare  notes  as  to  what  sta¬ 
tions  they  got  and  what  they  heard  the 
nivht  before.  A-  D- 

It.  N.-Y. — Just  as  we  have  said  repeat- 
edlv.  the  radio  is  remaking  life  in  such 
communities.  It  brings  people  into  hu¬ 
man  contact  with  the  world  through  the 
voice,  and  few  of  us  can  measure  the  re¬ 
sult  of  all  this  after  a  few  more  vears 
of  radio  service. 


What  About  Careless 
Children 

In  two  of  your  editorials,  page  1298, 
vou  take  a  perfectly  just  view  of  one  side 
of  both  questions.  Your  stand  against 
careless  driving  and  the  injuries  result¬ 
ing  from  it  is  indisputably  just.  But 
there  is  another  side ;  that  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  drivers  against  careless  chil¬ 
dren!  A  course  of  instruction,  and.  that 
failing,  the  good  old  birch  rod.  would  be 
a  wonderful  thing.  I  have  driven  for 
eight  years  and  never  had  an  accident. 
Last  week  I  all  but  ran  over  a  child.  I 
was  driving  at  about  15  miles  on  a  wide 
paved  road  with  double  trolley  tracks  in 
the  middle.  A  boy,  absolutely  without 
looking,  darted  out  from  in  front  of  a 
parked  car  directly  in  front  of  my 
bumner!  I  jammed  on  my  four-wheel 
brakes,  honked  my  horn  and  just  did 
miss  him.  The  boy  ran  on  across  and 
turning  made  a  face  at  me.  Passersby 


stopped  and  sympathized  with  me.  A 
veteran  fireman  said  he'd  like  to  trounce 
the  kid.  That  is  one  of  thousands  of  in¬ 
stances.  The  native  children  of  foreign 
parentage  coast  in  their  express  carts 
and  various  coasters  down  the  long,  steep 
hill  into  Stamford  on  the  Post  Road.  They 
cross  from  side  to  side  and  occasion 
scathing  passing  rebukes,  to  which  they 
reply  in  a  disgusting  manner.  No  one 
seems  to  stop  them,  and  they  get  away 
with  it  and  there  you  are  1  The  vicious 
disregard  for  law  and  rights  by 
young  America  make  me  feel  that  the 
regulation  governing  youths  under  18 
from  operating  motor  cars  is  right.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  many 
serious,  careful,  law-abiding  young  peo¬ 
ple  under  18.  On  the  other  hand,  think 
of  the  general  run  of  16-year-olds  run¬ 
ning  cars  in  cities,  or  in  these  crowded 
suburbs.  Many  of  them  do,  and  the 
speed  is  terrific  with  total  disregard  for 
road  regulations  and  safety.  It  may  be 
just  youthful  bravado,  the  “spirit  of  the 
age,”  what  you  will.  But  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  regulation  is  the  “great¬ 
est  good  for  the  greatest  number.”  Many 
laws  bring  a  certain  degree  of  hardship 
to  a  few.  w.  b.  E. 

Connecticut. 


Is  It  Overproduction? 

My  impression  is  that  the  fundamental 
trouble  with  farming  is  overproduction. 
During  the  past  Summer  I  have  been 
around  Central  New  York  some,  between 
Alexandria  Bay  and  Auburn.  I  suppose 
some  of  the  best  farming  land  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  iu  that  section.  I  got  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  agricultural  potentialities 
are  held  in  leash,  that  if  demand  and 
price  warranted,  the  farmers  with  their 
present  equipment  could  largely  increase 
production.  For  example,  they  ship  cu¬ 
cumbers,  principally  slicers,  from  Fulton 
to  New  York  City.  A  year  ago  a  good 
price  made  the  crop  profitable.  This  year 
the  acreage  around  Fulton  was  probably 
doubled.  They  sent  5,000  bushels  in  one 
day,  and  perhaps  averaged  20,000  bushels 
a  week.  The  New  York  market  was 
knocked  silly  and  profit  disappeared. 

On  the  editorial  page  of  your  October 
11  number  you  say:  “(Prices)  are  too 
low  chiefly  because  production  has  out¬ 
stepped  economical  distribution.  IV  e  do 
not  need  increased  production  of  crops 
until  the  present  supply  can  be  handled 
econo'mically.”  (The  italics  are  mine.) 
Does  that  mean  that  the  people  of  the 
country  would  eat  more  if  food  were  bet¬ 
ter  distributed?  I  think  the  great  major¬ 
ity  have  all  they  want  to  eat  now,  and 
while  distribution  might  be  improved,  the 
principal  effect  would  be  to  shift  some¬ 
what  the  items  in  demand.  For  instance, 
there  are  sections  where  people  would 
eat  more  strawberries  and  peaches  if  they 
were  plenty  and  cheap,  but  they  would 
eat  less  of  something  else.  If  food  were 
more  economically  handled  between  farm¬ 
er  and  consumer  so  that  price  to  con¬ 
sumer  was  less,  I  doubt  if  it  would  in¬ 
crease  consumption,  simply  because  peo¬ 
ple  have  all  they  want  to  eat  now.  But 
see  the  effect  of  lessened  production. 
Statisticians  figure  the  world’s  wheat  crop 
is  8  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago.  This 
change  of  8  per  cent  in  a  cereal  of  prime 
importance  has  changed  remarkably  the 
whole  situation  for  grain  farmers.  Of 
course  the  poor  corn  crop  is  another  fac¬ 
tor.  I  won’t  attempt  to  adjust  it  between 
them.  If  the  amount  of  milk  sent  into 
New  York  and  Boston  were  reduced  10 
per  cent,  or  even  5  per  cent,  the  farmers 
of  this  section  would  be  in  a  much  better 
position.  If  the  farmers  could  all  agree 
on  an  eight-hour  day,  wouldn’t  they  sud¬ 
denly  find  their  business  improved?  But 
of  course  the  farmers  cannot  agree  on  an 
eight-hour  day.  But  if  the  need  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it,  or  at  least  of  raising  small¬ 
er  crops,  were  brought  home  to  them  they 
might  gradually  work  in  that  direction. 

HENRY  N.  KEELER. 

R.  N.-Yr. — If  Mr.  Keeler  would  spend  a 
week  among  the  tenements  of  this  and 
other  large  cities  he  would  see  that  people 
do  not  have  all  they  want  to  eat.  A  bet¬ 
ter  system  of  distribution — carrying  the 
food  direct  to  the  consumer — would  soon 
use  up  the  surplus  and  cause  a  demand 
for  more. 


Vegetable  Storage 

The  Connecticut  Extension  Service 
Station  at  Storrs  P.  O.  has  issued  Bulle¬ 
tin  77.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
telling  in  simple  language  how  to  store 
vegetables  and  fruits,  both  for  home  and 
commercial  use.  There  are  pictures  of 
storage  pits  and  houses,  and  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  preparing  crops  and  putting 
them  away.  Many  a  man  succeeds  in 
producing  garden  crops,  but  he  loses 
much  of  their  value  by  a  failure  to  carry 
them  through  the  Winter.  This  bulletin 
will  tell  him  how  to  do  it. 


Sltrgeon  :  “I’ll  sew  that  scalp  wound 
for  you  for  $10.”  Patient:  “Gee,  Doc! 
I  just  want  plain  sewing,  not  hemstitch¬ 
ing  and  embroidery.” — Medical  Journal. 


New  York  Central  Lines  carry  one-tenth  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country.  Upon  their  efficient  perform¬ 
ance  through  the  winter  depend  the  comfort  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  millions  of  people. 

Food,  fuel  and  other  necessities  —  the  raw  materials 
of  industry — must  be  kept  moving  hour  after  hour 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  to  prevent  the  slowing  up  of 
industry  and  human  suffering.  Reserves  would 
quickly  vanish  if  the  railroads  failed. 

New  York  Central  Lines  have  made  ready  for  the 
winter.  Reserves  of  cars  and  locomotives,  standing 
idle  all  summer,  are  now  being  called  upon  to  move 
the  crops,  fuel  supplies  and  raw  materials.  Box  cars 
for  grain,  open  cars  for  coal,  special  refrigerator  cars 
for  perishable  products — a  quarter  of  a  million  cars 
bearing  the  familiar  mark  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines — are  moving  over  the  country.  Road  beds,  brid¬ 
ges,  signals — all  are  ready  for  the  demands  of  winter. 

And  175,000  men  of  the  New  York  Central  family,  on  12,000 
miles  of  lines  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Atlantic  Coast 
— the  men  who  operate  the  New  York  Central  Lines  —  they,  too, 
are  ready  for  the  test.  They  have  a  tradition  of  public  service 
to  maintain — a  tradition  that  has  grown  up  through  nearly  a 
century  of  railroad  achievement. 
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SHOT  GUNS  BREECH  LOADING  S4  50 

Like  Cut  ft*-  -  -  V 


It  is  the  U.  S.  Cal.  45B.  L. 
Rifle.  Barrels  cut  to  22-inch  length. 
Rebored  smooth  for  Bird  shot.  Rifle  Bar¬ 
rels  interchangeable,  same  length  #2.00  extra.  Bird 
shot  Cartridges  for  these  guns,  82.00  hundred;  Ball 
cartridges.  82.00  hundred.  Send  for  Catalog. 

W.  STOKES  KIRK,  1627-FG  NORTH  10th  ST..  PHILA.,  PA. 


Stove  and  Outfit 

Only  25c  Complete 

For  All  Cooking 

This  includes  full-sized  can  of  Sterno  Canned 
Heat,  instant  fuel,  and  handv  extinguisher  as 
well  as  regular,  one-burner,  light  8-oz.  folding 
stove  you  can  use  anywhere. 

Does  anything  a  kitchen  stove  can  do-fry,  boil, 
broil  meats,  eggs,  soup,  vegetables,  heat  water  for 
shaving,  milk  for  baby,  curling  irons  for  sister,  fiat- 
irons  for  mother.  Absolute  necessity  in  sickroom. 
Great  for  office. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  Send  this  Ad. 
and  25c  to  Sterno  Corp.,  9  E.  37th  St., 
New  York  City,  Dept.  225.  We  will  send, 
prepaid,  stove,  can  of  Sterno  and  extin¬ 
guisher.  Satisfaction  guaranteed ormoney 
back.  Send  now  while  special  offer  lasts. 


STERNO 


CANNED  HEAT 

“Get  a  Portable  Kitchenette ” 


RADIO! 

TIMES  SQUARE  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO 


MONEY  SWING 
CATALOG  SENT 

FREE 


38ROAOWAYdf5lim  5T  New  York  , 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER ' 

Gillies  Famous  Broken.  5 


Sffee 

^  if  00 

I  Bean 

■  or 

4ft  £ round 


POSTPAID 

ti/ithin  300  miles 

FRESH  FROM  THE 
WHOLESALE  ROASTER 

Here's  a  real  tasty,  smooth,  rich  mel¬ 
low  coffee,  favorite  of  New  Yorkers  for 
40  years.  Composed  of  small  and  broken 
beans  of  our  finest  coffees,  blended  to  perfection. 

This  trial  offer  Is  to  secure  new  customers. 
Order  today.  Save  retailer’s  profit  and  learn  of  a 
new  treat  in  coffee. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

Send  Cash,  Check  or  Money  Order. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

233-0  Washington  St.  New  York  City 

Eat.  HU  Yeara 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 


99 


“Organized 
Co-operation 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  ISSO 

P  iblishcd  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  Street,  Sew  Still 

Herbert  W.  Colling  wood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

VVm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  (tei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  ini  just  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  “dry”  election  in  Ontario,  Canada,  proved 
something  of  a  surprise  to  many  of  our  people. 
The  daily  papers  had,  for  the  most  part,  predicted  a 
victory  for  the  “wet”  element.  It  was  confidently 
claimed  that  the  Ontario  people  were  tired  of  Pro¬ 
hibition,  and  would  vote  against  the  present  law. 
The  issue  was  quite  clear:  Should  the  present  dry 
law  be  abandoned  and  a  law  giving  government  con¬ 
trol  of  liquor  selling  substituted?  The  Province  of 
Quebec  has  such  government  control,  so  the  voters 
had  clear  object  lessons  on  either  side.  The  election 
turned  out  to  he  a  straight  contest  between  city  and 
country,  in  which  the  latter  won.  The  large  cities 
and  towns  ran  up  a  majority  of  70,000  against  Pro¬ 
hibition,  but  the  rural  districts  overcame  this  and 
gave  a  final  majority  of  nearly  50,000  dry.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  this  question  of  Prohibition  has  be¬ 
come  a  sectional  issue ;  that  is,  a  contest  between  the 
city  on  one  hand  and  the  rural  districts  on  the  other. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  Prohibitionists  in  the 
city  and  some  opponents  in  the  country,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  cities  are  “wet”  and  the  country  is  “dry.” 
Ii  is  an  unfortunate  division  on  this  important  ques¬ 
tion,  for  it  gives  the  demagogues  and  radicals  on 
both  sides  too  much  of  a  chance  to  prevent  moderate 
and  sensible  people  from  coming  to  some  sort  of  fair 
agreement  about  law  enforcement. 

* 

0  the  fruit  growers  of  New  York  State  want  to 
spend  enough  of  the  public  money  to  erect  a 
suitable  fruit  laboratory  at  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station?  That  is  a  question  which  we  submit  for 
public  discussion.  For  several  years  past  efforts 
have  been  made  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  appro¬ 
priate  money  enough  for  such  a  building.  It  has 
thus  far  been  refused,  principally  on  the  ground  of 
economy.  There  has  been  talk  of  a  new  horticul¬ 
tural  building  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  but  the 
disposition  of  the  fruit  exhibit  this  year  makes  it 
doubtful  if  such  an  expensive  building  is  needed  for 
only  one  week  in  the  year.  The  money  spent  in 
erecting  such  a  building  at  Geneva  would  be  a  better 
investment.  Do  fruit  growers  want  such  a  building 
badly  enough  to  put  up  a  battle  for  it?  Nothing  will 
come  out  of  Albany  except  on  demand.  It  is  true 
that  the  fruit  growers’  associations  have  “resolved” 
in  favor  of  such  an  appropriation,  but  usually  “reso¬ 
lutions”  are  not  cashed  in  by  the  gentlemen  who 
handle  the  State’s  money.  Do  fruit  growers  want 
the  building?  Can  they  show  that  it  is  necessary? 
If  the  answer  is  “Yes,”  they  can  get  it  by  doing 
some  hard  work,  for  fruit  growing  is  a  great  indus¬ 
try  in  this  State,  and  the  Legislature  will  invest  in 
necessities — when  they  are  made  evident. 

* 

BY  the  time  this  paper  is  distributed  our  readers 
will  know  the  result  of  the  election.  It  has 
been  a  comparatively  quiet  campaign.  We  have  been 
unable  to  get  excited  over  any  of  the  candidates  or 
parties.  They  have  all  promised  much,  but  have  not 
in  the  past  been'  noted  for  unselfish  performance.  We 
do  not  believe  in  the  nonsense  persistently  advanced 
that  unless  some  certain  man  or  party  succeeds  the 
ci  untry  will  be  lost.  We  have  too  much  faith  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  American  people  to  believe  that. 
Our  farmers  and  country  people  are  yet  strong 
enough  to  exert  a  conservative  and  controlling  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  government.  In  New  York  State  the 
late  campaign  has  meant  very  little  to  agriculture. 
It  has  been  largely  a  scramble  to  retain  power  or  to 
climb  into  it.  Now  will  come  the  real  opportunity 
for  our  country  people  to  control  the  Legislature. 
This  they  can  do  if  they  care  to  do  so,  but  it  will 
require  more  efficient  and  more  disinterested  organi¬ 


zation  than  anything  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
We  advise  every  one  of  our  country  readers  to  make 
a  business  of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  his  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Senate  and  Assembly.  At  least  let 
these  gentlemen  know  that  you  are  alive — and,  if 
need  be — kicking! 

THE  death  of  Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  came  as  a  shock  to  the  public. 
Our  private  reports  were  that  he  was  quite  likely 
to  recover,  but  his  malady  took  a  sudden  turn  for 
the  worse  and  he  could  not  rally.  Mr.  Wallace  was 
an  able  man,  plain,  quiet  and  energetic.  He  did 
what  he  could  for  farmers.  The  powers  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Secretary  are  limited,  and  perhaps  the  most 
effective  work  of  the  department  will  be  done 
through  the  influence  of  the  Secretary  in  inspiring 
confidence  among  the  farmers.  Mr.  Wallace  was  a 
good  organizer.  He  was  respected  by  all  classes 
and  he  gave  the  best  that  was  in  him  to  the  service 
of  American  farmers.  He  was  a  worker;  not  a  bril¬ 
liant  personality,  but  an  honest  man,  with  a  lifelong 
intimacy  with  country  people.  A  brief  record  of  his 
life  will  be  found  on  page  1405. 

VERY  report  shows  that  seed  corn  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  will  be  scarce  and  high  next  Spring.  While 
frost  held  off  longer  than  was  expected,  the  season 
was  so  late  that  many  fields  did  not  fully  ripen. 
Much  of  the  corn  is  hard  enough  for  feeding,  but 
will  not  be  vital  enough  to  make  good  seed.  Farmers 
who  dry  their  own  seed  ought  to  take  special  pains 
with  it  this  year.  Husk  early  and  select  the  best 
and  most  mature  ears  you  can  find.  Do  not  leave 
them  in  some  open  shed,  but  if  possible  keep  them  in 
some  dry  place  where  it  will  be  possible  to  protect 
against  hard  frosts.  The  great  object  is  to  dry  the 
corn  as  quickly  as  possible  and  keep  it  dry.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  seed  corn  will  be 
high  next  Spring. 

* 

ERE  seems  to  be  the  latest  claim  made  by  the 
backers  of  the  Child  Labor  Amendment : 

Leaders  of  the  fight  for  ratification  state  that  many 
of  the  farm  journals,  which  depend  largely  upon  indus¬ 
trial  advertising,  have  been  brought  into  line  by  the 
manufacturers  and  are  actively  opposing  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

That  is  a  serious  charge.  We  notice  that  some  of 
•the  farm  papers  have  not  even  mentioned  the  sub¬ 
ject  one  way  or  the  other.  Some  of  the  others  are 
about  as  strong  as  dishwater  in  favoring  the  amend¬ 
ment,  while  a  few  are  fighting  it  openly.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  began  its  campaign  against  the  amendment  in¬ 
dependently.  It  was,  we  believe,  first  in  the  field, 
and  will  be  the  last  to  retire.  No  one  has  attempted 
to  tell  us  what  to  do,  and  it  is  generally  known  that 
it  would  not  be  a  healthy  job  to  start  such  dictation. 
It  is  very  “cheap  stuff”  to  talk  about  farm  papers 
being  “brought  into  line.”  They  could  not  possibly 
serve  country  people  fairly  unless  they  worked 
against  this  amendment. 

OR  some  time  now  chemists  have  been  trying  to 
prevent  “knocking”  in  automobile  engines.  This 
trouble  is  not  due  to  the  striking  together  of  metallic 
parts  of  the  engine’s  mechanism.  It  is  rather  due 
to  an  instantaneous  explosion  of  the  highly  com¬ 
pressed  fuel  and  air  mixture  in  the  compression 
chamber.  O.  C.  Ilain,  in  his  recent  book,  says : 

The  objectionable  feature  about  it  is  that  when  the 
motor  gets  to  going  at  such  a  high  velocity  that  it  de¬ 
tonates,  its  sudden  explosion  catches  the  piston  as  it  is 
coming  up  and  forces  it  back  before  it  is  over  dead  cen¬ 
ter  and  ready  to  return  on  its  explosion  stroke.  Thus 
the  engine  is  working  against  itself  and  destroying  its 
own  power. 

The  chemists  have  been  trying  to  work  out  what 
we  may  call  an  anti-knock  compound ;  that  is,  some¬ 
thing  to  put  into  the  gasoline  to  slow  up  the  velocity 
of  the  combustion  just  enough  to  permit  the  engine 
to  work  without  this  “knocking.”  This  has  been 
found  in  a  compound  of  lead.  It  seems  to  work  well, 
and  promises  to  save  some  little  fuel  by  preventing 
the  loss  of  power  through  this  “knocking.”  But  now’ 
comes  the  other  side.  It  is  claimed  that  this  lead 
compounl  may  develop  a  gas  which  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  may  be  extremely  injurious  to  humans.  It 
has  been  called  “insanity  gas,”  and  several  persons 
are  reported  to  have  been  injured  by  it  recently.  It 
is  a  new’  thing,  and  has  not  yet  been  fully  worked 
out,  but  we  warn  our  readers  not  to  experiment  with 
any  of  these  “anti-knockers”  until  the  risk  has  been 
wTell  knocked  out  of  them.  It  is  just  about  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  fool  with  gasoline  as  it  would  be  to  try  all 
sorts  of  untested  drugs  in  bread  making.  Better 
stand  the  “knocking”  a  little  longer  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  a  knock-out  by  gas.  Wait  until  the  chem¬ 
ists  pronounce  it  safe. 


WE  find  many  dairymen  looking  about  for  some 
side  line — some  crop  w’hich  they  can  work 
into  while  slowly  reducing  the  size  of  the  dairy.  It 
is  evident  that  the  production  of  milk  is  too  large 
for  present  demand  and  present  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  If  the  territory  naturally  supplying  New  York 
and  other  cities  on  the  Atlantic  slope  were  free  from 
distant  competition  there  would  be  little  fear  of  over¬ 
production.  Modern  methods  of  caring  for  and 
transporting  milk  have  enabled  the  cities  to  reach 
far  out  into  distant  territory  and  obtain  part  of  their 
supply.  On  a  very  much  larger  scale  the  dairymen 
in  New  York  and  New  England  find  themselves  in 
much  the  position  as  the  potato  grow’ers  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  These  farmers  formerly  did  well  with  their 
potato  crop.  Some  of  them  made  small  fortunes  by 
specializing  in  potatoes.  Nowr,  however,  all  along  the 
coast  south  of  them  farmers  are  “plunging”  on  po¬ 
tatoes — often  financed  by  New  York  commission  men. 
The  result  is  a  flood  of  Southern  potatoes  and  a  glut¬ 
ted  market  during  the  season  when  Jersey  potatoes 
should  be  sold.  That  means  loss  or  ruin  all  along 
the  line.  With  this  over-production  the  Jersey  farm¬ 
ers  on  high-priced  land  cannot  compete  with  the 
cheaper  land  south  of  them.  If  all  these  growers 
could  get  together  and  agree  to  limit  production  so 
as  not  to  overdo  the  market,  all  would  be  well.  That 
seems  impossible  in  the  present  condition  of  human 
nature,  and  thus  the  Jersey-men  will  be  forced  to 
take  up  new  crops.  They  are  considering  grapes, 
beans  and  half  a  dozen  other  things.  In  a  slightly 
different  way  the  position  of  Eastern  dairymen  is 
coming  to  he  much  the  same.  They  cannot  control 
the  immense  supply  of  milk  which  can  be  poured  in 
from  outside  territory,  and  with  their  present  organ¬ 
ization  they  are  unable  to  control  production.  There 
will  always  be  some  dairymen  so  situated  that  they 
can  make  milk  to  better  advantage  than  any  other 
farm  product.  Others,  less  favorably  situated,  will 
he  obliged  to  find  some  other  crop  or  product  to  use 
either  alone  or  with  their  dairy.  Some  of  them  talk 
of  planting  a  good-sized  apple  orchard  to  go  with  the 
cows.  Our  advice  is  to  be  very  careful  »bout  mixing 
apples  and  cows.  The  two  do  not  work  well  to¬ 
gether.  In  most  cases  the  orchard  or  the  dairy  will 
be  neglected.  The  cows  must  be  cared  for  and 
milked  every  day,  and  such  jobs  as  spraying,  picking 
and  packing  are  just  as  insistent  as  milking.  They 
cannot  both  be  done  together  to  advantage.  There 
is  also  much  the  same  danger  of  over-production  in 
apple  growing.  We  all  realize  that  only  late  frosts 
and  a  poor  season  at  blooming  saved  us  from  a  glut 
of  apples  this  year.  The  truth  is  that  safety  for 
dairymen,  as  well  as  other  groups  of  farmers,  lies 
in  their  ability  to  get  together  like  a  well-disciplined 
army,  and  limit  production  to  suit  the  market. 

* 

QME  of  our  friends  are  getting  quite  excited  over 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  recent  remarks  about  the  so- 
called  “garden  huckleberry.”  It  seems  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  seedsmen  have  listed  this  plant,  and  they  are 
up  in  arms  to  defend  it.  Before  we  go  any  further 
let  us  ask  these  gentlemen  a  pertinent  question : 
Why  do  you  call  this  plant  a  “huckleberry,”  when 
you  must  know  that  it  is  entirely  different  botanical- 
ly  from  the  hucklebeiTy  which  the  American  people 
know?  The  matter  of  its  botanical  place  is  dis¬ 
cussed  on  page  1402.  The  plant  is  known  in  some  of 
the  western  prairie  States  as  stubbleberi’y.  Why  do 
you  not  list  it  in  catalogues  by  that  name?  What 
moral  right  have  you  to  try  to  sell  it  under  the  good 
old-fashioned  name  of  huckleberry,  when  you  know 
perfectly  well  that  it  is  not  a  huckleberry  at  all? 


Brevities 

We  believe  in  the  League  of  Neighbors. 

Seed  corn  is  not  properly  dried  by  hot  air. 

Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  where  bees  have  killed 
a  large  farm  animal? 

Dairying  is  increasing  wonderfully  in  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  Argentina.  The  effect  will  be  felt  in  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  butter  put  into  the  world’s  market. 

The  great  need  in  handling  seed  corn  is  to  keep  it 
dry.  This  is  more  necessary  than  to  keep  it  warm. 
Low  temperatures  will  not  greatly  injure  the  seed  corn 
unless  it  contains  too  much  moisture. 

Several  readers  ask  if  it  is  against  the  law  for  a 
creditor  to  demand  payment  of  his  bill  over  the  tele¬ 
phone.  We  do  not  know  of  any  law  to  prevent  this.  It 
is  often  done — sometimes  with  good  effect. 

At  law  an  infant  is  a  person  not  of  full  legal  age.  It 
is  a  settled  ride  in  New  Jersey  that  a  purchase  made  by 
an  infant  of  real  property  is  voidable.  It  must  be 
proved  that  the  purchase  made  by  the  infant  was  not 
for  his  benefit  in  order  to  set  aside  his  conveyance. 

One  of  the  best  plans  for  protecting  young  trees 
from  mice  or  rabbit  injury  is  to  trim  the  trees  during 
the  Winter  and  leave  the  trimmings  on  the  ground. 
The  animals  will  usually  make  use  of  this  prepared 
lunch  and  let  the  trees  alone. 
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Committee  of  Fifteen  Meets 

THE  problem  of  unification  of  the  dairy  interests 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed  was  the  principal 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  meeting  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Fifteen  at  Utica  on  October  25.  The  senti¬ 
ment  was  universally  for  it.  The  details  are  being 
worked  out  in  a  definite  written  formula  which  the 
sub-committee  hopes  to  perfect  before  the  nest  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  general  committee  on  November  22. 

The  ope  outstanding  purpose  is  to  develop  a  plan 
not  only  for  the  four  groups  now  represented  on  the 
committee,  but  one  broad  and  comprehensive  enough 
to  merit  and  win  the  co-operation  of  all  groups, 
units  and  individual  dairymen.  All  agree  that  a 
practically  united  organization  is  necessary  to  sta¬ 
bilize  the  market  and  prevent  price  wars.  It  is  also 
admitted  by  all  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  that  four 
of  the  existing  groups  will  consent  to  abandon  their 
own  organizations  as  they  now  exist  and  go  over  to 
the  fifth.  In  other  words,  all  cannot  now  be  induced 
to  concentrate  under  one  of  the  existing  organiza¬ 
tions,  for  the  reason  that  no  one  of  them  is  willing 
to  make  changes  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
members  of  the  other  groups.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  federation  to  unify  the  existing  groups 
is  the  practical  and  logical  thing  to  bring  about. 

Where  so  much  difference  of  opinion  and  consid¬ 
erable  bitterness  of  argument  existed,  it  would  be 
too  much  to  expect,  that  this  harmony  proposition 
could  be  adopted  without  some  interruption  and  de¬ 
lay,  but  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  foremost 
dairymen  of  the  State  and  their  friends;  and  the 
committee  feels  that  the  problem  must  be  worked 
out  on  these  lines,  at  least  for  the  present.  The 
feeling  is  that  if  progress  is  made  in  the  interest  of 
producers,  changes  of  plan  and  policy  can  be  worked 
out  as  the  need  for  them  arises. 

The  thought  is  to  create  an  agency  representing  all 
groups  to  determine  the  basic  price  of  milk  and  to 
negotiate  the  sale  of  it.  The  details  would  work  out 
with  the  experience.  What  is  needed  is  that  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  interests  be  subordinated,  to  the 
dairy  industry  as  a  whole,  and  that  each  work  for 
the  welfare  of  all  in  a  conservative,  economic  distri¬ 
bution.  This  plan  preserves  the  autonomy  of  the 
present  organizations,  each  of  which  will  be  free  to 
work  out  its  own  local  and  group  affairs  in  its  own 
way,  profiting  by  the  unified  policy,  and  bearing  its 
just,  and  only  its  just  share  of  the  surplus  and  other 
burdens. 

One  important  feature  is  the  preservation  of  local 
and  regional  associations  to  develop  the  local,  up¬ 
state,  city  and  village  markets,  by  local  dairymen, 
the  supply  for  the  markets  to  come  from  local  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  encouragement  and  development  of 
these  markets  will  increase  local  consumption  and 
relieve  the  metropolitan  market. 

It  is  the  sentiment  of  the  committee  that  the  best 
interest  of  both  producers  and  consumers  will  be 
served  in  the  encouragement  of  the  largest  possible 
volume  of  liquid  milk,  and  its  efforts  will  be  directed 
to  that  end. 

The  best  results  can  be  reached  only  through  a 
unity  of  all  dairy  groups  and  individuals,  and  all 
have  an  opportunity  to  help  frame  the  machinery  of 
the  federated  unit. 

At  the  meeting  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Whereas,  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  note  that 
some  organizations  are  advancing  their  price  of  Class  1 
milk  to  $3.07  per  100  lbs.,  November  1 ; 

Resolved,  That  we  urgently  request  each  of  our  groups 
to  do  its  utmost  to  meet  this  advance. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Non-pool 
group. 


November  Milk  Prices 

ON  October  24  the  Dairymen’s  League  announced 
an  increase  of  47c  per  100  lbs.  for  Class  1  milk, 
bringing  the  price  up  to  $3.07 ;  Class  2A,  $2 ;  Class 
2B,  $2.05 ;  Class  2C,  $2.05 ;  Class  3A,  $1.60 ;  Class  3B, 
$1.55.  Sheffield  Farms  group  made  the  following 
prices :  Class  1,  $3.07 ;  Class  2,  $2 ;  Class  3,  $1.60. 
The  Non-pool  Association  adopted  Class  1,  $2.80; 
Class  2,  $2 ;  Class  3A,  $1.60 ;  Class  3B,  $1.55. 

Unfortunately,  the  Class  1  prices  do  not  very  ac¬ 
curately  reveal  the  actual  price  to  the  producer.  For 
September  the  pool  price  was  $2.60,  and  the  net  cash 
price  $1,745,  or  $1,845  including  certificates.  The 
Sheffield  Farms  Class  1  price  was  also  $2.60,  and  its 
net  cash  price  $2,295.  The  Non-pool  Class  1  price 
was  $2.40  and  its  net  cash  price  in  Buffalo  $2.37,  and 
in  New  York  $2.34. 


A  Study  of  Milk  Consumption 

HE  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  some  investigations  regarding  milk  con¬ 
sumption.  A  survey  of  “400  representative  fami¬ 
lies”  in  Philadelphia  shows  that  these  people  drink 
milk  because  they  like  it — not  so  much  because  it 
is  a  healthful  food. 

The  study  brought  out  the  fact  that  54  per  cent  of 
the  children  were  drinking  milk  in  school.  The  mothers 
interviewed  felt  that  drinking  milk  in  school  had  in¬ 
duced  children  to  drink  more  milk  at  home. 

The  400  families  co-operating  in  the  survey  were  di¬ 
vided  into  eight  groups  of  50  each,  according  to  in¬ 
come,  race,  and  nationality.  Of  the  various  groups, 
the  Jewish  group  showed  the  highest  consumption  of 
milk.  Smallest  consumption  was  found  among  Negro 
and  Italian  groups.  Nearly  half  the  Jewish  people  in¬ 
terviewed  said  that  milk  was  the  most  important  food 
in  their  household.  The  Italians  as  a  class  prefer  other 
beverages  to  milk.  The  Negro  group  was  lowest  in 
per  capita  consumption  of  fresh  milk,  but  highest  in 
consumption  of  buttermilk.  Excluding  these  modifying 
factors  which  may  be  attributed  to  racial  habits  or 
characteristics,  the  figures  show  that  the  amount  of 
milk  consumed  increases  directly  as  the  income  is  in¬ 
creased. 

Eight  per  cent  of  the  food  bill  is  used  to  purchase 
milk,  according  to  240  housewives.  Jewish  people 
spend  10  per  cent  of  their  food  budget  for  milk,  as  do 
also  the  people  with  better  than  average  income.  An¬ 
swers  from  141  mail  questionnaires  indicated  that 
fresh  vegetables  and  meat  are  considered  the  foods  of 
greatest  importance,  with  bread  next  and  milk  fourth. 

No  cases  were  found  where  canned  milk  was  used  for 
drinking  purposes.  Canned  milk  is  used,  however,  by 
29  per  cent  of  all  the  families  interviewed,  and  taking 
the  poor  families  as  a  class  by  62  per  cent.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  substitute  for  cream  rather  than  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  fresh  milk,  except  when  used  for  cooking. 


That  Child  Labor  Amendment 

N  a  recent  issue  of  the  Cleveland  Times,  C.  A. 
Dyer  has  the  following  to  say  about  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  give  Congress  power  to  “limit,  regulate  and 
prohibit  the  labor  of  persons  under  18  years  of  age.” 
Most  of  the  people  favoring  this  amendment,  with 
whom  we  have  talked,  do  not  seem  to  know  that  the 
present  school  laws  of  most  of  the  States  give  quite 
enough  of  protection  for  children.  Most  of  them 
have  no  conception  whatever  of  just  what  this  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  will  mean : 

Much  surprise  is  expressed  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  at  the  opposition  of  the  Ohio  State 
Grange  and  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  the 
proposed  amendment.  This  committee  says,  “Ohio  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  States  in  the  protection  of  its 
children.  It  will  be  years  before  the  majority  of  States 
reach  these  standards.  Why,  therefore,  should  objec¬ 
tion  come  from  Ohio?” 

This  question  is  easily  answered.  Ohio  is  getting  an 
education  as  an  “outstanding  State.”  Under  the  op¬ 
eration  of  our  present  school  laws,  such  situations  as 
the  following  occur :  A  father,  without  help,  keeps  his 
able-bodied  son  at  home  one  day  to  assist  in  putting  in 
a  necessary  crop ;  a  storm  is  approaching,  and,  with¬ 
out  the  son’s  aid,  the  crop  could  not  be  put  in  the 
ground  in  time  ;  the  father  is  arrested  and  fined.  The 
growers  of  small  fruit  of  the  State  are  forced  to  violate 
the  Ohio  laws  to  pick  their  fruit;  if  they  did  not,  their 
crops  would  rot,  they  would  be  forced  out  of  business, 
and  the  urban  centers  would  be  without  small  fruits 
or  import  it  from  States  whose  laws  are  not  so  “out¬ 
standing.”  A  mother  taken  by  sudden  illness,  with 
no  other  help,  keeps  her  daughter  at  home  to  care  for 
her;  by  this  act  this  mother  becomes  a  criminal  under 
Ohio’s  “outstanding”  laws.  If  the  parents  of  Ohio  are 
subjected  to  such  laws  by  their  own  home  Legislature, 
it  is  a  very  natural  sequence  that  they  would  distrust 
the  distant  Congress  at  Washington. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  socialistic  and  repulsive 
to  American  ideals.  It  was  drafted  by  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelly  Wischnewetsky,  president  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  League  of  the  United  States  and  former  editor 
of  the  Archivfur  Kozialegetetzyebuny  of  Berlin,  Ger¬ 
many.  It  meets  the  approval  of  Bolshevist  Russia. 


Aristocratic  Stock-killing  Dogs 

THE  following  item  was  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Oct.  8. — Boris  and  Zeza, 
prize-winning  Russian  wolfhounds  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  show  last  February,  and  valued  by  their 
owner,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Rice,  at  $1,000  each,  disappeared 
from  the  Rice  home  in  Livingston  Manor  two  days  ago. 
Mrs.  Rice  advertised  a  large  reward,  and  a  telephone 
message  told  her  that  her  dogs  could  be  found  on  the 
farm  of  John  Fox,  a  mile  distant.  Mr.  Rice  went  to 
the  farm  and  was  told  by  Fox  that  he  could  not  have 
the  dogs  until  he  paid  for  50  fowls  killed  by  the  dogs. 

Mr.  Rice  promptly  gave  Fox  $100  in  cash  and  asked 
for  the  dogs,  whereupon  Fox  took  him  behind  the  barn 
and  showed  him  the  dogs,  both  dead.  Fox  admitted  he 
had  shot  them  because  they  had  been  killing  his  chick¬ 
ens. 

Several  readers  have  asked  us  to  state  whether 
Fox  was  within  his  rights  in  shooting  these  dogs. 
We  find  the  following  statute  passed  by  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  in  1901,  in  Section  3: 

“If  any  dog  shall  be  found  killing,  worrying  or 
wounding  any  sheep,  lamb,  domestic  animals  or  poul¬ 
try,  and  the  owner  or  person  harboring  such  dog, 
being  informed  thereof,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
kill  such  dog  within  24  hours  from  the  time  of  receiv¬ 
ing  such  information,  such  owner  or  person  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  to  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the 
same,  the  sum  of  $10,  to  be  recovered  with  costs  by 
action  of  debt  before  any  justice  of  peace  of  the 
county,  and  moreover,  shall  pay  triple  damages  for 


any  injury  done  by  said  dog  as  aforesaid;  and  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  kill  any  dog  which 
may  be  found  chasing,  worrying  or  wounding  any 
sheep,  lamb  or  domestic  animal 

The  part  of  the  above  clause  in  italics  appears  to 
give  a  person  the  right  to  kill  a  dog  which  has  in¬ 
jured  or  killed  his  animals.  The  only  question  is 
whether  the  person  whose  animals  had  been  injured 
or  killed  must  give  24  hours  notice  before  he  can 
shoot  the  dog.  This  statute  appears  to  be  ambiguous 
in  that  point. 

It  is  rather  hard  for  some  of  us  to  understand  why 
one  should  keep  a  wolfhound.  What  is  the  object  of 
such  a  dog,  anyway?  If  a  dog  prove  to  be  a  sheep 
or  chicken  killer  his  pedigree  should  not  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Rich  human  rogues  may  escape  full  punish¬ 
ment,  but  a  stock-killing  dog  should  get  the  law — 
whether  he  be  an  aristocrat  or  a  common  cur. 


A  Case  of  Motor  Driving  Inspectors 

WE  have  many  cases  where  readers  write  us  of 
real  or  fancied  injustice,  and  ask  us  to  help 
straighten  matters  out.  Here  is  one  typical  case: 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  new  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  law  and  what  it  is  doing  for  us.  I  am  a  man 

60  years  old,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  my 

legs,  but  have  an  artificial  one  that  I  can  use  almost 

like  my  own.  I  have  driven  a  car  for  four  years  and 
have  never  had  an  accident.  My  car  is  the  only  way 
I  have  of  getting  to  the  village  or  any  other  place.  I 
have  sold  my  farm  and  am  living  now  three  miles  from 
railroad  or  village.  I  made  application  for  operator’s 
license,  paying  a  dollar  as  required  by  new  law,  and 
was  rejected.  A  second  time  I  applied  and  paid  a 
dollar  again,  and  when  I  took  the  road  test  the  in¬ 
structor  OK’d  me  but  some  of  the  other  inspectors 
said  I  could  not  stop  as  quickly  as  I  should,  and  they 
have  refused  me  a  license.  Now  what  am  I  going  to 
do?  No  one  to  drive  for  me  and  no  way  to  go.  I  am 
a  sober,  steady  man  and  could  get  recommends  by  the 
hundreds.  c.  F. 

In  this  case  we  wrote  the  Commissioner  of  Motor 
Vehicles  at  Albany.  He  thanks  us  for  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  matter,  and  says  he  wants  to  be  fair 
to  all,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  un¬ 
safe  drivers  off  the  road.  Then  he  says: 

I  have  sent  for  the  record  of  the  road  test  of  C.  F., 
and  I  find  that  he  was  rejected  by  the  inspector  for 
the  following  faults  : 

Poor  control  over  speeds. 

Poor  control  over  steering  gear. 

Left  gear  in  mesh. 

Cut  left  hand  corners. 

Poor  judgment  in  traffic. 

Repeated  stallings. 

It  appears  from  this  record  that  the  inspector  had 
some  ground  for  rejection.  It  may  be  that  C.  F.  would 
succeed  better  upon  another  examination.  He  is  en¬ 
titled  to  apply  again  if  he  desires.  There  is  nothing 
else  that  I  can  suggest  at  present. 

We  print  this  without  further  comment,  to  show 
that  the  Motor  Vehicles  Department  will,  at  least 
take  up  such  complaints.  We  hope  C.  F.  will  try 
again  and  convince  the  inspectors  that  he  has  good 
control.  This  case  deserves  reasonable  concession. 


Conditions  in  Central  New  York 

I  have  just  been  reading  G.  E.  Winter’s  interesting 
letter  on  Florida.  I  notice  that  he  speaks  of  peas  and 
other  truck  just  up  in  his  kitchen  garden.  These  are, 
of  course,  for  his  next  season’s  crop.  We  just  had  to¬ 
day  (October  20)  our  last  mess  of  peas  from  the  gar¬ 
den,  unless  we  have  a  few  days  of  favorable  weather. 
We  have  had  some  very  hard  frosts,  but  the  peas  are 
not  knocked  out  yet.  We  have  had  them  as  late  as 
November  1.  Plant  as  late  as  August  10,  and  I  find 
that  we  can  have  them  continuously,  by  proper  selection 
of  varieties. 

You  have  heard  the  expression,  “He  does  not  amount 
to  a  hill  of  beans.”  We  had  one  hill  of  King  of  the 
Garden  Lima  beans  that  yielded  two  pounds  of  .shelled 
beans  at  one  picking,  and  other  pickings  brought  the 
amount  up  to  three  pounds.  There  were  but  three  vines 
in  the  hill,  and  the  seed  had  been  selected  for  several 
years  from  pods  that  yielded  five  beans. 

Potato  digging  is  under  way,  and  though  the  yield 
is  very  good,  there  are  many  rotten  ones,  especially  on 
heavy  soil.  The  price  is  low — only  35  cents  at  the  cars. 
Cabbage  crop  good — up  to  20  tons  per  acre — but  price 
only  about  $3.50  per  ton  for  domestic,  except  what  was 
raised  on  contract  for  the  kraut  factory  at  $7  per  ton. 

Apple  crop  was  small  and  of  poor  quality  in  most 
orchards,  even  in  those  that  were  thoroughly  sprayed. 
Probably  not  over  60  per  cent  of  the  corn  crop  is  hard, 
and  much  of  the  fodder  injured  by  the  frost.  But  in 
spite  of  the  discouraging  reports  the  wheat  is  looking 
fine,  and  we  are  all  prepared  to  turn  out  on  November 
4  and  help  “save  the  country !”  j.  r.  w. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Willard  C.  Thompson  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  will  start  for  England  on  Nov.  1  to  serve 
as  first  director  of  the  National  Poultry  Institute  of 
England.  We  are  very  glad  that  this  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  can  go  abroad  to  start  a  work  which  has  proved  so 
useful  in  this  country.  Prof.  Thompson  will  be  absent 
for  three  years. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Prayer  of  Busy  Hands 

Dear  God,  Thou  know’st  how  many  tasks 
await  my  hands  today  ; 

If  all  are  done  at  set  of  sun,  no  time  is 
left  to  pray. 

Thou  know’st  how  many  duties  press, 
how  urgent  is  each  need  ; 

I  may  not  dare  a  moment  spare  to  fashion 
me  a  creed. 

Thou  know’st  the  hungry  must  be  fed,  the 
naked  clothed  must  be ; 

My  scant  store  wanes ;  no  gift  remains 
of  sacrifice  to  Thee  ; 

So  if,  when  life  is  done,  I  come  with  no 
gift  in  my  hand, 

No  prayer  nor  creed — just  this  I’ll  plead: 
Thou,  God,  dost  understand. 

— B.  Y.  Williams,  in 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

* 

How  do  your  uncooked  pickles  keep  in 
open  jars?  One  of  our  readers  writes 
that  hers,  put  in  spiced  cold  vinegar,  mold 
on  the  top,  and  then  those  pickles  nearest 
the  surface  become  soft.  IIow  can  this 
trouble  be  obviated?  We  always  prefer 
to  put  pickles  in  sealed  jars,  which  avoids 
waste,  but  many  like  to  keep  them  in 
large  crocks.  Do  uncooked  pickles  keep 
well,  under  these  conditions? 

❖ 

Here  is  an  old-fashioned  recipe  for 
quince  spread,  which  is  very  delicious, 
especially  for  sandwiches.  The  rule  calls 
for  eight  quinces  and  four  Baldwin  ap¬ 
ples.  Peel  and  core  quinces,  cut  in  cubes, 
cover  with  boiling  water,  and  cook  till 
tender.  Drain,  saving  the  water  in  which 
they  were  cooked.  Peel,  core  and  quarter 
apples,  cook  till  tender  in  the  water  in 
which  quinces  were  cooked.  Drain  the 
apples  and  combine  with  quinces.  Meas¬ 
ure  liquid,  and  add  an  equal  amount  of 
sugar.  Boil  the  syrup  10  minutes,  pour 
it  over  the  combined  quince  and  apple, 
and  simmer  slowly  one  hour.  Seal  in 
jelly  glasses. 


Sausage  Making 

Bologna  Sausage. — Use  two  parts  of 
fresh  beef  and  one  part  fresh  fat  pork. 
Grind  very  fine,  then  add  salt,  black  pep¬ 
per.  a  small  amount  of  ground  coriander 
seed  and  a  few  drops  of  onion  juice.  Mix 
thoroughly,  add  a  small  quantity  of  po¬ 
tato  flour  and  sufficient  water  to  make 
the  proper  consistency.  Stuff  into  beef 
casings,  tie  the  ends  together  into  rings 
of  proper  length,  and  smoke  thoroughly. 
This  accomplished,  boil  until  the  sausages 
rise  to  the  top,  when  they  are  ready  for 
use. 

Pork  Sausage. — For  making  pork  sau¬ 
sage  the  bits  of  lean  cut  off  when  trim¬ 
ming  the  pieces  of  meat,  the  tenderloins, 
and  slices  of  lean  trimmed  from  the  hams 
and  shoulders,  together  with  some  fat 
meat,  are  used.  It  should  be  washed 
nicely,  cleared  of  bone  and  skin,  then 
weigh.  Spread  out  on  a  table  so  that  the 
seasoning  can  be  sprinkled  on.  To  every 
10  lbs.  of  meat  allow  2%  oz.  of  salt  and 
2-3  oz.  of  pepper.  Mix  the  seasoning, 
then  sprinkle  on  as  evenly  as  possible, 
thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  mixing 
necessary.  Put  into  chopper  and  grind 
finely.  Stuff  the  meat  in  hog  casings  and 
it  is  ready  for  use. 

Liver  Sausage. — For  every  5  lbs.  of 
lean  and  fat  pork  use  an  equal  quantity 
of  ground  rind  and  2%  lbs.  of  liver.  Par¬ 
tially  cook  the  pork  and  rind  ;  then  grind 
very  fine.  Grind  the  raw  liver  fine  and 
add  to  the  pork  and  rind.  Add  the  de¬ 
sired  seasoning  to  taste  and  mix  all  thor¬ 
oughly.  These  sausages  should  be  filled 
into  large  skins,  leaving  a  quarter  of  the 
space  for  expansion.  Boil  about  one  hour, 
dry,  then  smoke  four  or  five  days. 

MRS.  J.  w.  B. 


Tennessee  Notes 

After  the  frost  and  freeze  that  de¬ 
stroyed  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  to¬ 
bacco.  we  are  having  some  beautiful  Fall 
weather.  Acorns  and  chestnuts  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  shatter  down,  and  one  can 
see  the  pretty  striped  ground  squirrels 
busy  with  the  hickorynuts,  with  now  and 
then  a  venturesome^  gray  squirrel  frisk¬ 
ing  away  with  one  in  his  mouth,  or  sit¬ 
ting  up  with  the  nut  held  securely  be¬ 
tween  his  forepaws,  and  gnawing  away 
with  his  sharp  white  teeth.  But  how 
very  still  one  has  to  be :  if  a  leaf  flut¬ 
ters  down  he  is  gone  like  a  flash  of 
lightning.  And  then  the  turkeys  come 
swooping  through  and  take  their  toll,  so 
one  has  to  be  on  the  watch  out  to  obtain 
very  many  chestnuts  and  hickorynuts. 
Yet  even  if  I  do  not  find  a  very  great 
supply  I  enjoy  the  trip.  Nature  naints 
her  pictures  with  a  lavish  hand ;  red. 
brown,  gold  and  green,  yellow,  tinted, 
speckled,  and  spotted  leaves  are  every¬ 


where.  Engrave  the  beauties  upon  mind 
and  heart,  for  the  days  are  near  when 
the  hills  will  be  bare,  the  trees  stark 
naked,  flowers  a  thing  of  the  past.  Even 
now  the  more  musical  birds  have  de¬ 
parted  for  a  warmer  climate,  but  after 
all  Spring  will  come  again  for  those  of 
us  who  live  to  see  its  awakening. 

The  past  week  has  been  one  of  rush, 
rush.  Monday  I  peeled  and  cut  four 
bushels  of  apples ;  Tuesday  I  cleaned  the 
brass  kettle,  placed  it  on  the  furnace 
made  of  bricks  and  mortar  to  fit  kettle, 
filled  in  six  gallons  of  water,  started  a 
fire  going,  and  washed  the  cut  fruit  and 
filled  kettle  which  only  holds  30  gallons. 
The  remainder  of  apples  were  cooked  on 
stove  and  added  to  those  in  kettle.  The 
men  folks  kept  the  stirrer  going,  and 
I  scalded  crocks,  churned,  cooked  beans 
and  trotted  back  and  forth  to  the  ket¬ 
tle.  When  apples  were  all  cooked  smooth 
I  added  35  lbs.  of  sugar,  then  two  hours 
more  cooking,  and  we  took  off  15  gal¬ 
lons  of  delicious  apple  butter.  As  I  had 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


collar,  sleeve  exten¬ 
sions  and  pockets; 
perforated  for  short¬ 
er  length;  for  ladies 
and  misses.  .Sizes 
30,  40  and  44  in. 

bust.  Any  size  re¬ 
quires  3*4  yds.  36- 
in.  material..  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


kimono  sleeves  and 
scalloped  collar, 
turn-back  cuffs  and 
front  and  back 
shaped  overskirt. 
Sizes  6.  8,  10  and  12 
years.  Size  10  years 
requires  2"*4  yds.  of 
36  to  40-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


2110.  One  -  piece 
dress,  with  collar 
and  tie-bow  in  one, 
and  with  or  without 
pockets  and  side 
panels;  for  ladies 
and  misses.  Sizes 
34,  30,  38,  40  and  42 
in.  bust.  Size  38  re¬ 
quires  3  Vi  yds.  of  36 
to  40-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


2111.  Boys’  suit, 
consisting  of  blouse 
with  vest  front, 
square  collar, 
sleeves  in  either  of 
two  lengths.  and 
side-closing,  straight 
trousers.  Sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  years  requires  2% 
yds.  of  32-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  Twenty  cents. 
Needlework  In- 
New  Edition, 


The  Home  Dressmaker, 
structor  and  Fashion  Book, 
15  cents. 


made  12  gallons  in  a  former  run  I  don’t 
think  we  will  make  any  more,  only  some 
pear  butter.  One  hates  to  see  the  fruit 
go  to  waste,  and  know  that  next  year 
the  surplus  will  be  sorely  needed. 

Wednesday  a  big  washing,  Thursday 
ironing,  Friday  to  the  county  fair  at 
Washington  College.  Such  a  display  of 
our  county’s  products;  one  could  not  help 
but  feel  a  bit  puffed  up.  So  many  things 
to  see.  First  the  fancywork  department, 
and  in  one  corner  so  many  pretty  old 
home-woven  coverlets,  but  no  one  to  tell 
me  the  names  of  the  different  designs, 
though  three  of  them  were  double  cover¬ 
lets  thick  as  leather.  One  such  a  nretty 
old  rose  pink,  and  one  old  lady  said  that 
shade  was  what  they  use  to  call  “cut 
burr.”  (Perhaps  cudbear.)  Two  pairs 
of  hand-knit  cotton  stockings  50  and  53 
years  old  were  knitted  in  a  fancy  twist¬ 
ed  lace  stitch.  A  log  cabin  silk  quilt 
with  strips  not  *4-in.  wide ;  a  tulip  quilt 
that  had  the  blue  ribbon,  and  I  did  not 
wonder.  There  was  not  an  inch  space 
that  was  not  quilted,  and  though  T  ex¬ 
amined  the  quilting  closely  I  failed  to 
see  a  knot  or  one  uneven  stitch. 

Near  by  were  the  old,  old  curios ;  a 
brass  wash  pan  100  years  old.  a  newter 
coffeepot  150  years  old,  a  cucumber 
slieer  101  years  old.  a  sundial  101  years 


Colgate’s  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Soap  —  25c 


Colgate’s  Talc— 25c 


Save  the  Surface 
of  Your  Teeth 

It  pays  to  save  the  enamel  of 
your  teeth  just  as  it  pays  to 
save  the  surface  of  farm  build¬ 
ings  and  machinery*  Tooth 
enamel  protects  the  surface 
of  the  tooth.  It  is  the  one 
substance  that  nature  can’t 
replace. 


Colgate’s  “Handy  Grip” 
Shaving  Stick — 35c 


Colgate’s  Rapid-Shave 
Cream— 35c 


♦ 


Dentists  recommend  a  denti¬ 
frice  which“washes”  the  teeth. 
They  tell  you  to  avoid  using 
one  which  contains  harsh  grit. 

Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  “ saves  the  surface”  of 
your  teeth.  It  removes  causes 
of  tooth  decay ♦  It  is  a  safe, 
common  sense  dentifrice. 
More  dentists  recommend 
Colgate’s  than  any  other 
dentifrice. 


Farm  Folks  know 
the  Name  “Colgate” 
on  Toilet  Articles 
corresponds  to 
“Sterling”  on  Silver 


Large  tube,  25c— at  your  favorite  store 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Established  1806 


A  Different  Oil-Gas  Burner 

For  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves 


Turns  •ow-cost  furnace  oil  (not  fuel  oil) 
into  gas  giving  steadier  heat.  No  carbon 
— no  noise. 

Bronze  generator  and  a  special  flame  con¬ 
trol  valve  with  a  German  silver  needle 
insures  results  beyond  your  expectations. 
Simple  in  construction,  low  in  cost.  3  m  L 

Write  today  for  free  folder  and  price 
list  with  our  10-day  Guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  back. 

E.  R.  CALDWELL  &  SON  BRASS  CO. 
Dept.  45  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS — Write  for  sales  proposition 


Home  Economy 
Oil -  Gas  Burner 


A4V?genuinekid 

HH COMFORT  SLIPPER 

Rare  bargain  in  gen¬ 
uine  black  vici-kid  with  flexible^ 
hand  turned  good-wearing 
leather  soles, 
and  smooth  in»^ 
ner  soles.  Rubber  . 
heels.  Sires3-9; 

Wide  Widths. 

Order  No.  01273 


Money  back 
promptly 
if  not  de¬ 
lighted 


WE  PAY 

___  POSTAGE  if  money 

or  check  accompanies  order;  or  you  can  PA* 
POSTMAN  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Mention  No.  01273, 
size  and  width  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  now  wear. 


Free  Catalogue 


of  wonderful  values  in  men’s, 
women’s  and  children’s  shoes. 


ANDERSON  SHOE  CO..  Inc.'-  Dent.  8H32 


102  Hopkins  Place 


Baltimore,  Md. 


TAXIDERMIST 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GAME  AND  DEER  HEADS  MOUNTED 
BY  EXPERTS  AT  REASONABLE  CHARGES 

Established  iS9R. 

GEORGE  H.  LESSER 

Johnstown  -  New  York 


Jht  RURAL.  NEW. YORKER 
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Be 

Comfortable 

♦ 

Never  mind  the 
storm  outside  — 
forget  how  cold 
the  night.  There's 
instant  and  con¬ 
stant  comfort— 
and  economical 
heat. 

♦ 

PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters 

in  the  improved  models 


STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


Agoodold7riend 

Remember  the  good  old- 
fashioned  mustard  plaster 
Grandma  used  to  pin  around 
your  neck  when  you  had  a 
cold  or  a  sore  throat? 


It  did  the  work,  but  my  how  it 
burned  and  blistered! 

Musterole  breaks  up  colds  in  a 
hurry,  but  it  does  its  work  more 
gently — without  the  blister.  Rubbed 
over  the  throat  or  chest,  it  penetrates 
the  skin  with  a  tingling  warmth  that 
brings  relief  at  once. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  it  is 
a  clean,  white  ointment  good  for  all 
the  little  household  ills. 


Keep  the  little  white  jar  of  Musterole 
on  your  bathroom  shelf  and  bring  it 
out  at  the  first  sign  of  tonsillitis,  croup, 
neuritis,  rheumatism  or  a  cold. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 
35c  and  65c  jars  and  tubes;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4*£  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  »nd  8th  Avo.  N.  Y.  C. 


old.  the  first  one  I  ever  saw.  An  old- 
fashioned  coffee  roaster,  foot  warmer, 
flour  packer,  and  a  razor  bought  when 
Bristol.  Tenn.,  consisted  of  one  store. 
Fragments  of  a  soapstone  pot  used  by 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  Indian  axes,  clubs 
and  arrow  points,  flint  rocks,  flint-lock 
rifles,  and  other  old  things. 

Near  by  was  the  old  Salem  church 
founded  in  17S0.  and  Samuel  Doak’s 
chair  and  portrait.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  Washington  College,  and 
pastor  of  Salem  church  from  1780  to 
1818. 

Next  was  the  baby  show,  then  the 
poultry  exhibit,  the  live  stock,  etc.,  and 
home.  ^  Saturday  was  a  busy  day  as  we 
were  billed  to  give  our  entertainment 
again,  but  all  passed  off  without  any 
trouble,  only,  well,  I  guess  it  was  a  bit 
too  strenuous,  for  me,  and  I  am  resting 
a  few  days  whether  I  will  to  or  not. 
But  it  sure  was  a  busy  week,  a  happy 
week,  and  I’ve  not  a  thing  to  regret. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Christmas  Prepardness 

The  oldtime  spirt  of  Christmas  is  real¬ 
ly  being  lost  in  this  hurly-burly  way  of 
the  world  today.  How  often  we  hear 
people  say  they  have  given  up  giving 
presents,  because  they  were  expected  to 
give  so  many  expensive  gifts,  and  they 
couldn’t  afford  it !  In  a  friendly  way  it 
often  means  so  much  to  lifelong  friends 
who  have  perhaps  only  exchanged  a 
small  gift,  like  a  fancy  calendar  or 
handkerchief,  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
only  time  during  the  whole  year  that 
messages  are  interchanged.  If  one  starts 
in  early  in  the  year,  perhaps  begin  with 
the  New  Year  and  prepare  for  next 
Christmas,  you  will  get  a  lot  of  pleasure 


out  of  the  gift-giving  with  a  very  little 
expense. 

If  you  are  a  farm  woman,  you  no 
doubt  raise  poultry  and  vegetables,  and 
you  should  know  how  to  sew.  Usually 
after  the  holidays  there  is  a  little  slack 
time  in  farm  work,  so  as  you  are  doing 
your  sewing,  make  a  pretty  extra  apron 
or  housedress  and  put  it  in  the  Christ¬ 
mas  box.  Another  nice  gift  is  pillow 
cases.  I  know  an  old  lady  who  earns 
her  spending  money  by  crocheting  lace 
for  pillowcases  and  trimming  for  under¬ 
wear,  but  old  people  cannot  do  things  in 
a  rush,  so  I  ordered  some  pillowcases 
from  her  early  in  the  Summer  for  Christ¬ 
mas  presents,  and  she  now,  has  orders 
for  over  80  pairs  for  Christmas.  While 
I  am  sewing  I  make  some  underwear  all 
ready  for  the  lace,  then  send  it  to  her 
and  she  makes  and  sews  on  the  lace.  I 
feel  these  gifts  are  twice  enjoyed,  as  I 
have  given  work  to  some  one  who  wanted 
it,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  remembering 
my  friends  at  Christmas. 

Another  good  gift  is  a  rag  rug.  Save 
all  your  rags  and  color  them,  and  if  your 
friend  has  a  blue  bedroom  or  bathroom 
make  her  a  blue  and  white  rug,  using  blue 
and  white  warp,  or  whatever  color 
scheme  is  used  in  the  room. 

Lovely  silk  underwear  can  be  made 
for  so  much  less  than  the  ready-made. 
Buy  your  silk  from  some  regular  silk 
shop,  then  get  a  good  pattern. 

For  the  little  folks  pretty  slippers  can 
be  made  from  heavy  felt,  and  an  edge 
crocheted  around  the  top  and  up  the 
front,  where  the  seam  is.  Crocheted 
balls  and  canton  flannel  dogs,  with  shoe 
buttons  for  eyes,  black  ears,  and  red 
worsted  for  mouth  always  give  pleasure. 

Then  as  the  garden  season  comes  on, 
when  canning  vegetables  and  making 
jelly,  do  a  few  extra  jars  to  put  in  the 
Christmas  boxes.  When  you  set  your 
hens  set  at  least  one  extra  to  have  some 
nice  fat  chickens  to  put  in  the  Christ¬ 
mas  baskets.  When  raising  plants  have 
in  mind  a  friend  who  would  like  a  pretty 
plant,  something  she  could  enjoy  and 
think  of  you  every  time  she  watered  it. 
In  the  Fall  there  are  always  pretty  wild 
ferns  and  vines  that  kept  trimmed  back, 
make  such  pretty  centerpieces  for  the 
table.  Gather  some  butternuts,  raise 
some  popcorn.  When  making  fancy 
pickles  and  jelly  put  them  in  attractive 
dishes  that  you  can  tie  up  with  red  and 
white  or  green  paper.  While  there  are 
plenty  of  Fall  apples  make  a  good  supply 
of  mincemeat.  A  can  in  a  Christmas 
box  is  appreciated.  And  then  perhaps 
you  know  some  men  who  are  all  alone, 
and  do  their  own  housekeeping,  as  they 
have  no  near  relatives.  Make  a  nice 
mince  pie  and  send  it  to  each  of  them 
with  a  Merry  Christmas  greeting,  and  I 
know  you  will  get  pleasure  from  it. 

Where  there  are  wild  grapes  make  a 
few  bottles  of  plain  grape  juice  also  bot¬ 
tle  some  sweet  cider ;  put  some  of  both 
of  these  in  your  mincemeat,  too,  it  makes 
it  “extra  good.”  If  you  raise  your  own 
berries,  can  some  extra  cans  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  there  are  many  more  things 
just  as  easy  to  get  ready  and  I  am  sure 
your  friends  will  be  more  pleased  than 
with  an  expensive  gift  they  know  you 
could  not  afford.  MRS.  J.  c. 


For  Y ou— A  Free  Test 

The  way  to  prettier  teeth,  new  safety,  new  delights 


This  offers  your  home  something 
everybody  prizes  —  whiter,  cleaner, 
safer  teeth.  It  has  brought  these  bene¬ 
fits  to  millions,  the  world  over.  The 
results  are  seen  in  every  circle  now. 

Make  this  free  test.  Learn  what  this 
method  means  to  you  and  yours. 

Film  must  be  combated 

Film  is  the  great  tooth  enemy—* 
that  viscous  film  you  feel.  Under  old¬ 
way  cleaning  methods,  much  of  it 
clings  and  stays. 

Film  becomes  discolored,  then 
forms  dingy,  clinging  coats.  That  is 
why  so  many  teeth  look  cloudy. 

Film  also  holds  food  substance 
which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay.  Germs  breed  by 
millions  in  it.  They,  with  tartar,  are 
the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

You  can  better  escape  those  troubles 
by  efficiently  fighting  film. 

Dental  science  has  now  found  ef¬ 
fective  film  combatants.  One  disin¬ 
tegrates  the  film  at  all  stages  of 
formation.  One  removes  it  without 
harmful  scouring. 

Able  authorities  have  proved  these 
methods  effective.  A  new-type  tooth 


Protect  the  Enamel 

Pepsodent  disintegrates  the  film, 
then  removes  it  with  an  agent  far 
softer  than  enamel.  Never  use  a 
film  combatant  which  contains 
harsh  grit. 


paste  has  been  created  to  apply  them 
daily.  The  name  is  Pepsodent. 

People  the  world  over  have  adopted 
this  method,  because  of  evident  re¬ 
sults.  Leading  dentists  of  some  50 
nations  are  advising  it  today. 

None  who  see  can  doubt 

Pepsodent  effects  are  seen  and  felt 
at  once.  It  does  more  than  fight  film. 
It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva,  there  to  neutralize  mouth  acids. 
It  multiplies  the  ptyalin  in  saliva, 
there  to  digest  starch  deposits  on 
teeth.  These  combined  effects  bring 
at  once  a  new  conception  of  clean 
teeth. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis¬ 
cous  film.  See  how  teeth  become 
whiter  as  the  film-coats  disappear. 

Then  you  will  realize  what  a  tooth 
paste  should  accomplish.  Cut  out 
coupon  now. 


The  New- Day  Dentifrice 


Based  on  modern  research.  Now 
advised  by  leading  dentists 
the  world  over. 


10- Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  203,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  III. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 


If  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  FIXTURE, 


100  Pages  featuring  everythin#  in 
electric  lighting  Fixtures— Beautifully 
Illustrated.  We  are  manufacturers— 
SAVE  50% 

OurSpecial  8-Room  Set-  Brass,  Em¬ 
bossed  glassware— completely  wired, 
ready  to  connect,  $13.95 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  today 

United  Lighting  Fixture  Co.,  Inc. 
280  Bowery,  New  York  City 
~~  \  Dept,  a: 


Don’t  Be  a  Household  Drudge ! 

Lighten  your  burdens  through  Winifred  File*'  H0U8EH0LD 
DICTIONARY— a  bound  volume  of  ‘tips  to  the  housewife  " 

Small,  Maynard  t  Company,  41  Ml.  Vernon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  will  send  it  to  you  at  onoe  l'or  a  dollar  bill. 


Repair  Parts  Supplied  i^'is Z 

Stove,  Range,  Furnace,  Steam  &  Hot  Water  Heater 

STOVE  REPAIR  CORPORATION.  184  Mulberry  St., Newark, N  J 

Open  until  7  P.  M.  evenings. 


muuie 

IRIN 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on  tablets  you  are 
not  getting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved  safe 
by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  24  years  for 


Colds 

Pain 

Toothache 

Neuritis 


Headache 

Neuralgia 

Lumbago 

Rheumatism 


Accept  only  “Bayer”  package  which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets — Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicyllcacid 
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The  Perfect  Teat  Cup 


The  Separator 
You’ve  Wanted 


THE  perfect  teat  cup  — that’s  a  pretty  strong  claim. 
But,  practically,  you  cannot  say  less  of  the  Burrell 
Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup.  It  was  perfected  in  1910, 
and,  after  14  years,  it  still  stands  unequalled  in  satisfac¬ 
tory  performance.  Its  perfection  is  generally  recognized. 

First,  it  is  almost  universal  in  its  adaptability  to  different 
sizes  and  shapes  of  teats.  Second,  it  is  free  from  danger¬ 
ous  rubber  linings.  Third,  it  is  made  of  nickel  silver  — 
simple,  sanitary,  light,  strong.  Fourth — and  extremely 
important — it  is  comfortable  to  the  teat.  The  sum  of 
which  means  that  the  Burrell  Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup  is 
the  perfect  Teat  Cup.  Your  own  opinion  will  confirm  this. 

Observe  the  illustration  above.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
cup  you  will  see  an  air  space,  or  reservoir.  When  the 
vacuum  suck  is  applied,  the  air  is  pulled  down  and  forms 
a  pad,  or  cushion,  between  the  teat  and  cup.  Then 
between  the  periods  of  suction,  air  rushes  back  into  the 
air  space,  or  reservoir,  and  gives  complete  relief  to  the  teat. 

The  Burrell  Air 'Cushion  Teat  Cup  is  one  of  four  features 
•which  should  determine  your  purchase  of  a  Burrell  Milker. 

Send  for  catalog  and  study  the  others.  Address  Dep’t  20. 

D.H.  BUrrell  &  Co.  Inc.  Little  Falls,  New  York 


St  Skims  ifu  TTlilA  Cfewt 

Thousands  of  dairymen  feel  they 
are  missing  the  benefits  of  the  best 
dairy  equipment  unless  they  are 
Burrell-equipped  throughout. 
That  is  why  they  are  buying  this 
new  Burrell  Cream  Separator  — as 
good  as  the  best  separator  Burrell 
ever  built  but  selling  at  a  much  lower 
price.  It  is  equipped  with  Burrell- 
Simplex  Link  Blades,  which  have 
never  been  excelled  for  close  skim¬ 
ming.  The  Bowl  Bottom  is  bronze. 
Such  parts  as  the  spindle,  bearings, 
high  speed  gears,  are  heavier  and  of 
higher  quality  than  is  usually  found 
in  separators  of  cor¬ 
responding  capaci¬ 
ties.  The  frame  is 
simplified.  The  tin¬ 
ware  is  also  simpli¬ 
fied  and  of  the  high 
quality  you  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  find  in 
Burrell  products. 

Sizes:  350,500,750 
and  lOOO-lb.-hand 
or  power  driven. 

Send  for  catalog. 


TRADE  MARK 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Hunting  Shoes 

Rebuilt 

$3.40 

Send  old  leather  top  rub¬ 
bers  (any  make)  and  we 
will  attach  our  1924  Hunt¬ 
ing  Rubbers,  repair  and 
waterproof  tops,  putin  new 
laces  and  return  postpaid 
for  $3.40.  Same  guarantee 
as  new  shoes.  (With  heels, 
$3.65.) 


Rebuilt  Bhoe  Bhowing 
our  patent  method  oi 
repairing  exposed  part 
of  tongue  and  covering 
up  front  seams. 


Send  for  New  Fall  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Maine  Hunting 
FooUvear  and  Other  Spec¬ 
ialties. 


L.  L.  BEAN,  Mfr.,  175MainSt.,  Freeport,  Maine 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  RFG.'J.S  PAT. OFf. 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book6Rfree. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiaeptlt 

liniment  for  Boll>.  Bruiici,  Sore*.  Swelling*.  Varicose  Vein*. 
Allay*  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  $1.2$  a  bottle  at  drug* 
gilt*  or  delivered.  Will  cell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  283  Lyman  St..  Springfield.  Matt 


It  Is  Good  Business  To 
Feed  Y  our  Stock  the  Best 

When  market  time  comes  and  your  plump,  healthy 
stock  bring  you  top-notch  prices  you  will  better  appre¬ 
ciate  “DOLD- QUALITY”  BY-PRODUCTS.  Their 
rich,  wholesome  ingredients  have  been  for  years  in¬ 
creasing  the  market  values  of  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry. 

For  Hogs — Digester  Tankage,  Meat  Meal. 

For  Cattle — Soluble  Blood  Flour. 

For  Poultry — Meat  Scrap,  Poultry  Bone,  Charcoal,  Oyster 
Shells,  Poultry  Grit. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Matter 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  Dept.  R.N.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Sore  on  Teat;  Shrink  in 
Milk 

1.  My  cow  was  born  with  pimple  on 
one  of  her  teats,  and  not  knowing  about 
that,  the  skin  was  pulled  off  the  teat 
while  ^  milking.  Could  you  recommend 
anything  for  that?  2.  She  is  going  to 
have  a  calf  in  January,  and  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  she  gives  only  five  quarts  of  milk  a 
day,  and  before  she  gave  16  quarts.  We 
are  feeding  her  silage,  beet  pulp  and 
mixed  feed  ;  no  hay.  I  think  it  is  too 
early  to  quit  milking.  She  is  three  years 
old.  Could  you  do  something  for  me 
about  that?  M  B 

Massachusetts. 

1.  W  e  have  found  from  long  experience 
with  cows  that,  whenever  any  .sort  of  sore 
starts  on  a  teat  the  best  possible  treat¬ 
ment,  at  the  outset,  is  to  immerse  the  teat 
for  five  or  10  minutes,  night  and  morning, 
in  hot  water,  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear, 
containing  all  the  boric  acid  it  will  dis¬ 
solve  ;  or  use  a  l-to-100  solution  of  chino- 
sol.  The  hot  water  soothes  the  part, 
stimulates  an  increased  flow  of  blood, 
which  carries  off  morbid  matters  and 
brings  in  those  which  repair  diseased  or 
injured  tissues.  The  boric  acid  and  chino- 
sol  kill  germs  and  prevent  the  formation 
of  germs,  and  therefore  have  a  healing 
influence.  Following  the  immersion,  gen¬ 
tly  dry  the  part,  paint  it  once  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  and  afterward  apply  twice 
daily  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  balsam  of 
Peru  and  three  parts  of  glycerin.  If  that 
does  not  give  the  desired  result,  substi¬ 
tute  a  soft  paste  of  bismuth  subnitrate  and 
castor  oil.  In  old-standing  or  chronic 
cases,  when  the  sore  has  become  ulcerous 
and  affects  deep-lying  tissues,  it  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  lightly  cauterized  with  a  nitrate  of 
silver  (lunar  caustic)  pencil,  instead  of 
applying  tincture  of  iodine,  and  after¬ 
ward  may  be  treated  with  the  balsam- 
glycerin  mixture,  already  prescribed.  If 
that  does  not  soon  prove  remedial,  substi¬ 
tute  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  tinettire  of 
iodine  and  three  parts  of  compound  tinc¬ 
ture  of  benzoin,  to  be  applied  two  or 
three  times  daily.  Keep  the  cow  from 
soiling  the  udder  and  teats  on  dirty  floors 
or  in  filth  or  mud  in  a  yard  or  pasture. 
Cleanse  the  udder  and  teats  before  each 
milking,  and  milk  with  clean,  dry  hands. 
If  a  sore  at  the  tip  of  a  teat  tends  to 
close  between  milkings,  insert  a  new, 
clean  clove,  smeared  with  carbolized  vas¬ 
eline,  after  each  milking,  or  put  in  a 
piece  of  thick  carbolized  catgut. 

2.  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  feed  a 
cow  generously  with  a  good  legume  hay 
in  addition  to  feeding  silage  or  roots  and 
a  meal  mixture.  We  should  therefore  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  buy  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  for 
the  cow,  and  of  it  allow  10  lbs.  daily, 
along  with  30  to  35  lbs.  of  silage  and  1  lb. 
of  concentrate  for  each  3  to  4  lbs.  of  milk 
yielded  daily.  Milk  three  times  daily, 
and  massage  the  udder  gently  each  time. 
A  suitable  meal  mixture  would  be  100  lbs. 
each  of  ground  barley,  ground  oats  and 
wheat  bran.  If  you  cannot  feed  a  legume 
hay,  then  add  50  lbs.  of  flaxseed  meal  to 
the  other  meals.  Allow  access  to  salt, 
and  provide  plenty  of  pure  drinking  wa¬ 
ter. 


Hog  Cholera 

I  have  lost  five  pigs  and  five  more  are 
sick.  They  get  stiff,  then  struggle,  cough 
and  have  diarrhoea.  Then  ears  and  nose 
turn  purple.  I  opened  one  and  the  blood 
turned  black.  There'  were  ulcers  on  the 
intestines  and  the  liver  was  not  right. 
Their  hind  legs  seem  to  be  weak.  c.  C. 

New  York. 

You  seem  to  have  furnished  a  correct 
description  of  the  typical  lesions  of  hog 
cholera,  but  hemorrhagic  septicemia  or 
swine  plague,  and  necrotic  enteritis  pres¬ 
ent  somewhat  similar  symptoms.  That 
being  the  case  you  should  have  had  a 
qualified  veterinarian  make  the  post¬ 
mortem  examination  and  he  might  also 
have  had  to  send  tissues  from  the  carcass 
to  the  veterinary  department  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
for  laboratory  examination  and  tests.  If 
other  pigs  are  sick  at  the  present  time 
one  of  them  that  is  about  to  die  should 
be  slaughtered  and  so  examined  and  the 
tissues  forwarded  to  the  experts.  Mean¬ 
while  unaffected  hogs  should  be  moved 
into  new  quarters,  on  grass  not  previous- 
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.%  SHEEP 

Reg.  Shropshire  EWES 

Bired  by  Buttar  Wardwell  &  McKerrow  rams.  1-6  year- 
old,  bred  and  breeding  to  McKerrow  rams.  Prices  rea- 
eonable.  Also  yearling  ranis  and  ram  lambs. 

ANDREW  J.  COCHRANE  Ripley,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ram- 2  Years,  $30 

Togg.  Buck  and  Saanan  Does.  5S12  and  SB15. 
CHA8.  CLARK  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Rambouillet  and  Delaine  Rams 

AT  PRICES  SO  DOW  YOU 
CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 
W.  H-  PRESTON  Springwater,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Registered  Southdowns 

33  Bred  Ewes,  16  Yearlings  and  30  Ewe 
Lambs.  Formerly  the  Rockefeller  flock. 

H.  A.  LEE  R.  F.  0  2  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Hampshire  Ram  Lambs  of  Quality 

weighing  125  to  160  lbs.  Also  yearling  and  aged  rams. 
Ewes  all  ages.  Chas.  E.  Haslett  Hall,  N.  Y . 

ForSale— Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

E.  E.  BIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 

D.  H.  Townsend  &  Sons,  Interlaken,  N.  Y.,  “ering 

a  fine  lot  of  mutton  type,  heavy  shearing  Rambouillet 
Rams.  Also  Dorsets,  Cotswolds,  Cheviots  and  Delaines. 

For  Sale— Cheviots— Rams  These  V®  *2*6  “young 

bucks.  Otlshill  Farm  Woodstock,  Vermont 

Registered  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
*»  Priced  low.  LeROY  C.  BOWER,  Lndlowville,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  rimd  we?ght,iI250oritbd 

Sheared,  22%  lbs.  Fred  Van  Vleet  A  Sons,  Lodi,  N.Y. 

sale  Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  " 

Reg.  Shropshire  TLi:RG-  Rams 

D ren  llomnAkiPA  DAmA  Different  ages.  10  Ewes.  Lambs 

n6g-  Hampshire  nams  c.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,?*. 

Dploinp  Rome  As  good  as, grow.  Write 

UcldlllG  ndlllo  j.  c.  Weathorby  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

JERSEYS 

For  Sale— FOSTERFIELD’S  HERD 

Cows,  Hellers  and  Heifer  Calves.  The  Bulls  in  service 
are  from  tested  cows  and  are  A1  in  all  respects.  Prices 
low.  Address  Charles  G.  Foster,  P.  0.  In  173,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.  The  animals  in  this  herd  have  been  tested 
by  the  State  and  United  States. 

TOWN  FARM,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 
For  Sate  at  Farmers'  Prices 

of  the  best  Raleigh  strains.  Five  bulls,  cows,  heifers  and 
heifer  calves.  Sat.  guaranteed.  Henry  T.  Haney,  Prop. 

GOLDEN  ROD  LAD  ELSES  Jersey  Bull 

sired  by  Harlemger’s  Oxford  Lad  2nd.  Well  devel¬ 
oped  and  good  form.  Price  reasonable. 

RENRY  A.  FISHER  Box  157  Portchester,  N.Y. 

ForSale  Rj!r*eyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  D.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  j 

Milliing  Sliortliorns 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washington vllle,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Cows&  HeiferCalvesS^0c%^^.ds 

for  5  yrs.  Come  and  see  them.  PERM  WARREN.  P«ru,  Vermont 

HERTFORD**  «7.;t 

llljlmJLll  vIlUlJ  berculln  Tested. 

at  unusual  prices.  Write,  or  better  still,  visit 

Maple  Lane  Farm  Kingston,  N.Y. 

COWS  XT1  OR  SALE 

Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

All  young  and  fine  individuals,  fresh  and  sp l  ingers 

W000LAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrghires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys,  Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  #60  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telepbone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barrc,  VI 

GUINEA  PIGS 

112.50.  Breeding  age.  R.  S.  Lowell,  West  Newton,  Hasa. 

Pnonnn  Wanlnrl  Young  male  preferred. 

fiacoon  named  william  Fry  Rocky  Point,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

AUCTION,  NOV.  18, 1924  ^ 

25  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  JSSiW 

either  fresh  or  soon  due,  large  size,  nicely  marked,  best 
type,  capable  of  milking  40  quarts  per  day.  Tuberculin 
tested;  60-day  retest.  Backed  by  the  largest  A.  R.  O. 
records,  of  Ormsby,  Pietje  and  Pontiac  breeding.  Service 
sire  a  large  record  grandson  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  (world 
record  milk  cow),  41  lbs.  butter,  1005.8  lbs.  milk  7  days. 
Sate  list  on  application 

CHAS.  A.  HOWELL,  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

70  miles  West  N.  Y.  C.,  Erie  It.  R. 

For  Sa!e-My  Entire  Registered  Holstein  Herd 
of  20  Heavy  Milking  Cows,  ^ling^lnd  twly 

heifers,  Pontiac  Korndyke  and  May  Echo  Sylvia 
breeding, at  Cuba,  N.Y.  0.  F.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-33 ULL  CALVES 

sired  by  a  son  of  Glista  Ernestine,  7  times  a  30-lb.  cow 
her  best  record,  35.97  lbs.  Price,  #25  to  $50. 
FRANCIS  Eo  GATES  Chittenango,  N.Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ly  used  by  swine,  and  they  should  also 
be  vaccinated  by  the  double  or  simul¬ 
taneous  method,  if  cholera  is  diagnosed 
as  the  disease  present.  Burn  hogs  that 
die.  Plow  and  crop  all  old  hog  yards  and 
pastures.  Thoroughly  cleanse,  disinfect 
and  whitewash  the  hog  houses,  including 
the  floors.  Cheap  wooden  fixtures  might 
as  well  be  burned  as  they  are  difficult  to 
free  from  infection. 

As  a  disinfectant  use  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  compound  cresol  solution  and  30 
parts  of  water,  or  one  part  of  coal  tar 
disinfectant  and  20  parts  of  water,  or  of 
five  ounces  of  formalin  per  gallon  of 
water,  or  a  l-to-1,000  solution  of  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate.  Also  mix  1  lb.  of  fresh 
chlorid  of  lime  with  each  three  gallons 
of  freshly  made  lime  wash.  Keep  all 
susceptible  hogs  off  infected  pastures, 
out  of  all  yards,  houses  and  pens  that 
have  been  occupied  by  the  infected  hogs 
and  from  old  wallows  or  drinking  places. 
The  yards  and  fields  may  be  made  safe 
after  being  abandoned  for  a  year,  follow¬ 
ing  the  cleansing  and  disinfecting  pro¬ 
cess,  but  even  then  it  is  best,  on  an  in¬ 
fected  farm,  to  keep  all  hogs  immunized 
by  the  double  method  (serum  and  virus 
simultaneously  injected)  of  vaccination. 
Hemorrhagic  septicemia  may  also  be  vac¬ 
cinated  against,  but  the  treatment  is  far 
less  reliable  than  that  for  cholera.  Still 
it  is  well  worth  doing,  if  an  expert  can 
be  employed.  Necrotic  enteritis  is 
caused  by  the  filth  germ  Bacillus  necro- 
phorus  and  it  is  possible  to  avoid  that 
disease  by  providing  new,  clean  quarters, 
keeping  all  feeding  and  watering  uten¬ 
sils  clean,  sweet  and  sterilized  and  hav¬ 
ing  sows  and  their  litters,  from  birth, 
live  and  graze  apart  from  all  other  hogs. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  11-12 — Fond  du  Lac  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  "VVis. 

Nov.  19-20 — Holsteins.  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  annual  consignment  sale,  Ilornell, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  20— Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cai. 


Farm  Reports 

The  potato  crop  is  much  better  in  this 
county  than  last  year,  going  from  200  to 
400  bu.  to  the  acre,  selling  for  from  50c 
to  90c  per  bu.  Most  farmers  are  storing 
their  crops  and  asking  $1  per  bu.  Hay 
plenty  and  cheap,  selling  from  $6  to  $12 
per  ton.  Oats  are  a  big  crop,  bringing  a 
good  price.  Cattle  very  cheap,  good  cows 
going  from  $25  to  $70  a  head;  lots  of 
them  sold  here.  The  dairymen  are  most 
discouraged  men  on  earth,  lots  of  them 
going  out  of  the  business  for  good.  Horses 
cheap,  and  plenty  of  them  for  sale.  Prop¬ 
erty  sells  low,  even  on  long-time  notes. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  D.  B. 

The  farmers  in  this  section  are  up  in 
the  air  as  to  what  to  do  in  regard  to 
farming.  No  such  season  has  been  seen 
before,  is  the  general  report.  Some  are 
going  to  get  rid  of  their  dairies,  and 
others  cut  them  down  in  number.  Hay 
was  a  good  crop ;  corn  very  backward, 
and  hardly  any  got  ripe.  Some  good 
fields  of  silage  corn,  but  as  a  rule  about 
half  a  crop.  Potatoes  poor,  blighted  and 
rotting  badly.  Dry  cows  are  from  $15 
to  $25  in  price.  Fresh  milkers  from  $50 
up.  The  outlook  for  dairymen  in  this 
section  is  mighty  dubious.  w.  H.  c. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Mother:  “Now  children,  don’t  quar¬ 
rel.  What’s  the  matter?”  Harold:  “We 
are  playin’  shipwreck,  an’  Susie  won’t  go 
in  the  bathroom  an’  drown  herself.”  — 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


COATS 


Pure  Bred  Saanen  Goats 

Unrelated  bucks  and  does  or  single  individuals  which 
will  make  unbeatable  foundation  stock.  These  animals 
are  from  the  very  finest  imported  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  OI.EN  FARM  •  Dorset,  Vermont 


Valuable  3- Year  Toggenburg  Doe,  $75 

18  oaos,  lactation  period.  Registered.  From  4  qt. 
Dam  and  Pure  Toggenburg  Buck. 

C.  S.  Rights  3  W.  Church  St.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Pure  Nubians  n^w  DanvnieTHOMi4s 


FERRETS 


Porrote  f0R  K"-L'M  RAT*  and 

■  Cl  I  Glo  other  game.  Nov. 
prices  :  Females — $4  ;  Males 
—$3.50;  pr.,$7;one  doz. — $30. 
Yearling  females,  $6  ea.  Will 
shipC.O.D.  Inst’ve  hook  free. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


FFRRFTS  1  specialize  in  raising  ferrets.  30  years’ 
i  liivitLilkJ  experience.  Nov.  prices.  Females,  S3. 50 
each;  males,  S2.75  each.  One  doz.,  J30.  Yearling  fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers,  $S  each.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Instruction  book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH.  New  Loudon,  Obit 


&  FERRETS 


Either  color  or  sex.  Sin¬ 
gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


“I  would  quit  the  dairy  business  if 
1  couldn’t  have  a  De  Laval  Milker”— 


Not  one  but  hundreds  of 
De  Laval  Milker  users  have  made 
this  and  similar  statements,  such 
as:  - 

— “the  best  investment  I  ever 
made.” 

— “the  most  profitable  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  farm.” 

— “I  wouldn’t  sell  it  for  twice 
the  price.” 

— “makes  dairying  a  pleasure 
instead  of  drudgery.” 

Strong  words,  and  yet  none  too 
strong  when  you  know  what  a 
De  Laval  Milker  will  really  do. 


How  much  wheat,  corn  or  any 
other  crop  would  be  raised  in  the 
country  if  they  had  to  be  produced 
by  hand?  Not  much.  And  yet 
the  annual  milk  crop  is  more  val¬ 
uable  than  any  other  single  farm 
crop.  Then  why  milk  by  hand  when 
a  De  Laval  Milker  will  do  the  work 
better,  faster,  cheaper  and  clean¬ 
er,  to  say  nothing  of  making  dairy¬ 
ing  more  pleasant  and  profitable? 
You  are  paying  for  a  De  Laval 
and  not  getting  it  by  continuing  to 
milk  by  hand. 

Sold  on  easy  terms  so  that  it 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  Si.  61  Beale  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY 

SALE 

Having  sold  my  farm  I  offer  until 
January  1,  1925,  Entire  Herd  of 
Guernsey  Cattle.  50  Females, 
many  of  them  with  A.  R.  Records 
of  600  to  777  lbs.  5  Young  Bulls 
whose  dams  have  large  Records. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 
FRANK  A.  HOTCHKISS 

Oakhurst  Farm,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


TWO  CANS  A  DAY 

when  fresh.  One  can  when  3  months  frenh,  perhaps  dry  at 
6  months.  Such  cows  are  no  use  for  dairying  at  present 
prices  of  feed  and  labor.  PERSISTENT  PRODUCTION 
PAYS:  Roughwood  GuernseyB  at  Center  Harbor,  N.  II. 
under  fair  farm  conditions,  produce  eight  thousand  pounds 
of  five  per  cent  milk  per  year.  This  has  a  value  of  more 
than  ten  cents  per  quart  in  cans  at  the  farm,  an  income  of 
$400  per  yetr  per  cow.  Compare  this  with  what  yours  earn. 
BREED  THIS  KIND  FOR  YOURSELF  by  using  a  Rough- 
wood  Guernsey  bull.  We  have  younsr  ones  at  prices  you 
can  afford.  FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HERD 
GEOUGE  N.  BAKIUK,  -  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW4  DAIRY  FARMS.  22  t.  124  II..  Pkila.,  Pa 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Horntll,  N  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVIILE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

LONICERA  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves,  various  ages,  priced  to  suit  your  purse. 
A.  R.  breeding.  Send  for  list. 

H.  M.  LEINBACH  Berks  Co.  Douolassvilte.  Pa. 


For  Sal a-GUERNSEYS  Plus  Ultra  Shulls— 

600  lbs.  A.  K.  dams.  Fit  for  service.  Accredited  herd. 
Prices  reasonable.  Maple  Glen  Farm*  Locke,  N.  Y. 


|  swine  | 

AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS’’ 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 

340  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  white.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
Sows,  6-8  wks.  old  $5;  8-10  wks.  old  $f>.50. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders  large  or  small. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orderB  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Bred  year-old  sows,  weaned  pigs,  service  boars. 
Grand  Champion  breeding. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 

Patmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win¬ 
ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATMOOR  FARMS.  Harlliclii.N.T. 


y-»  M  CHESTER  WHITES 

M  /  X^J  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Durocs,  6  wks.  old,  $3.25  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


TkTTO  RiUo  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding. 

UUJtVVJUO— UIIIS  Mature  Stock.  Young  Pigs. 


Elmwood  Farms 


P.  O.  Ilox  16 


Bradford,  N.Y. 


"■  >1  I  Dnpe  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
^  ^  I*  ^  ^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Fattington  &  Son  Merrill  eld,  N.  Y. 


Durocs 


Purebred  pigs  Healthy,  vigorous  stock. 
Both  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Waltor  Schedler  Catsklll,  N.Y.  Houle  1 


S  CHESTER  WHITES 
AND  HAMPSHIRES 

6-weeks-okl,  $3.50  each  at  the  Farm.  Pigs  are  Grain  Fed. 
Farm  6  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  West  Chester  Pike 
state  Highway  at  RITTENHOUSE  FARM,  Broomall,  Pa. 
BUSINESS  EVERY  DAY. 


Pkaolnr  U/liila  °  I. C., Berkshire  and  Duroc  Pigs,*)  wks. 
UllcMci  YiIIHg  old,  $3. *26  each;  #  wks.,  $4.25.  Pure  bred 
and  high  grade  pigs,  not  akin,  $5.50  each.  This  adv.  ap¬ 
pears  every  other  week.  OAKS  Dairy  Farm,  Wyalunlnr,  Pa. 


Big  Type  Chester  Pigs  Gilts  and  Itours, 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE  R.  No.  3  Nowvllla,  Pa. 

ForSale-chrLdm  ?,aonZ Big  Type  0. 1.  C.  Male  Pigs 

12  wks.  old,  $10,  with  pedigree.  Gilts  and  service  boars, 
$25  each.  Vernon  Laflor  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


0  1  P  A  No.  1  Registered  pigs  from  Big  Type  Stock  of 
•  I.U.  o  Best  Blood  lines.  $11)  each.  Pairs  im  akin. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falla,  N.  Y. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  niCO 
Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  *lvJd 


rinrnn  lorcouc  50  Pound  pigs,  either  sex,  &,  *15  each, 

UUIUh  JCIbCJb  r.  w.  JONES,  Jr.  Monroe,  N.  Y 


For  Sale-Registered  Guernseys  eight  females  and 

bull.  Nice  animals.  Clare  Gregory  Ml.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-Pure  Bred  GuernseyGowsYr.do1d  Reiters 

R.  L,  DODGE  Itarnegat.  N.  J. 


HORSES 


For  Sale-Percheron  Stallion  King,  No.  143719 

weigh,  1850  ;  a  sure  six  years  old  sirer  ;  kind  in  all  har¬ 
ness;  right  in  every  way.  G  A.  Collins,  Woodstock,  Vt. 
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Why  Not  Now? 

You  can  obtain  a  Gold  Medal  Feed  to  meet  every 
feeding  requirement  as  there  are  forty-six  in  all.  Each  is 
a  real  producer  of  results.  Each  is  prepared  by  the  same 
organization  that  mills  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR  and  is  backed 
by  the  same  quality  guarantee. 

Your  dealer  should  carry  every  GOLD  MEDAL  FEED. 
If  he  can’t  supply  you  write  our  Feed  Department. 

WASHBURN  CROSBY  COMPANY 

^Millers  of  Gold  Medal  Flour  and  Gold  Medal  Feeds 

General  Offices  -  cTWinneapolis,  c^Vlinnesota 
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Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 
3  MONTHS  FREE 

Wf&ttSr  All  ONE,  TWO  or  FIVE  year  subscriptions  re- 
ceived  before  Dec.  31st  will  be  entered  to  com- 
mence  with  the  January  issue,  and  the  Oct.. 
M&B*  Nov.  and  Dec.  issues  of  this  year  will  be  mailed 
JWw  FREE.  Order  today  and  get  them. 

1  Year  75c.  2  YEARS  $1  5  Years  $2.00 

anVdrbreed°Vhow10to  ‘Sfclf™' higTele  Moduc«OT^how  to  hatch 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


Bone  Cutter 


By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S  modII 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co..  Box  f  5  Milford,  Mass. 

POULTRY  LEG  BANDS 

Band  Pullets  and  good  layers  now.  Seven  colors. 
75  cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  Westlield,  Mass. 


Healthy,  Growing  Birds 
Need  Plenty  of  Minerals 


FeedFOS-FOR-US 

Phosphorus  and  Lime  are 
necessary  to  grow  strong, 
vigorous  fowls  —  as  well 
as  to  produce  quality  eggs 
at  a  profit. 

Cut  your  feed  bills  by 
feeding  less  meat  scrap— 
a  high  priced  feed  —  and 
substitute  cheap  vegetable 
meals  plus  minerals  in  the 
form  of  FOS-FOR.US. 
You  can  feed  less  oyster 
shell — because  FOS-FOR- 
US  contains  70%  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime. 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  P hosphate-Lime  Qrit 

contains  22%  tri-calcium 
phosphate,  70%  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime.  A  hard,  sharp 
soluble  grit.  Three  sizes 
—  coarse,  medium,  fine. 
Sold  in  100  lb.  bags. 


international  Jlqricultural  Corporation 

COLUMBIA,  TENN. 

BRANCHES  IN  EIGHT  CITIES 

'Manufacturers  of  International  Fertilizers 


BUY  A  BAv* 
T  O-D  A  Y 


International  Agricultural  Corporation 
Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  and  literature. 

Quote  me  prices  on _ 100  lb.  bags 

0  Coarse  [U  Medium  Q  Fine. 

Name _ 


mWOIB  AHMWN 
WY  BttlS 

to  io,5or.PHOsm*ic1 
PHOSPHORUS) 


Town. 


.State. 


The  Henyard 


Scaly  Legs  in  Fowls 

Again  and  again  during  the  year  we 
have  questions  much  like  the  following: 

“Several  of  my  hens  have  rough  scales 
on  their  legs.  Sometimes  it  develops 
into  a  thick  hard  crust.  The  hens  are 
lame ;  in  some  cases  unable  to  walk. 
What  is  it?” 

The  trouble  is  known  as  scaly  leg.  The 
picture  is  taken  from  the  South  African 
Journal  of  Agriculture  and  is  given  with 
the  following  description  : 

“Scaly-leg  in  fowls  is  a  common  disease 
in  South  Africa ;  it  is  highly  contagious, 
but  fortunately  is  easily  cured.  It  is 
caused  by  a  minute  mite,  known  to 
science  as  Cnemidocoptes  mutans.  The 
mite  usually  commences  to  attack  its 
host  beneath  the  scales  just  above  the 
toes,  and  gradually  works  its  way  up¬ 
wards.  After  a  short  time  the  scales  of 
the  legs  become  displaced  and  stand  out, 
and  between  them  can  be  seen  a  whitish 
powder,  which  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
exuded  serum.  Eventually,  if  the  infesta¬ 
tion  is  not.  checked,  the  birds  will  become 
lame,  toes  may  be  lost,  and  death  may 


A  Case  of  Scaly  Leg 

ensue.  In  the  advanced  stages,  the  birds 
are  usually  seen  to  sit  continuously,  and 
it  will  be  observed  their  feet  are  covered 
with  thick  crusts.  The  mites  set  up  irri¬ 
tation,  which  is  indicated  by  the  birds 
pecking  the  affected  parts;  occasionally 
the  comb  and  neck  are  also  attacked. 
Other  domestic  birds,  although  not  so 
susceptible  to  the  disease  as  fowls,  may 
also  occassionally  be  affected.” 

This  “disease”  is  found  everywhere. 
For  a  remedy  we  soak  the  legs  of  the 
hen  in  warm  soap  and  water  and  then 
apply  an  ointment  of  one  part  sulphur 
and  nine  parts  of  lard  or  kerosene  and 
lard. 


An  Egg-a-day  Hen 

A  Rhode  Island  hen  has  laid  ”12  eggs 
in  308  days  in  the  Wiltshire  County 
Council’s  egg-laying  trials  just  completed. 
The  hen  laid  on  every  day  of  the  44 
weeks  and  on  four  days  laid  twice. 

The  manager  of  the  trials  said  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  world’s  record.  The  hen, 
he  said,  laid  every  day  for  a  fortnight 
before  the  trials  started  and  every  day 
after  they  closed  until  her  owner,  Guy 
Adams  of  Purton.  took  her  away.  In 
July  a  Rhode  Island  Red  laid  an  egg  a 
day  for  62  days  in  the  National  Laying 
Test  on  the  London  and  North-Eastern 
Railway  Company’s  farm  at  Bentley. 
Suffolk,  for  the  Daily  Mail  gold  chal¬ 
lenge  cup. 

This  was  taken  from  the  Daly  Mail  of 
London,  England.  We  are  told  that  the 
R.  I.  Red  is  quite  popular  in  England, 
some  poultrymen  going  so  far  as  to  claim 
it  is  an  English-made  breed  from  the 
Island  of  Rhodes !  We  are  glad  this 
American  lady  in  red  has  given  such  a 
good  account  of  herself,  but  sorry  she  had 


1.  Later  hatched  chicks,  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  August  and  in  September,  do 
not  attain  sufficient  size  before  cold 
weather  to  enable  them  to  develop  into 
strong,  vigorous  stock,  such  as  is  required 
for  profitable  egg  production,  so  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  matter  of  selling  all  such  chicks, 
both  pullets  and  cockerels,  for  broilers 
and  roasters,  which  is  usually  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  operation  except  where  a 
special  trade  can  be  supplied  at  fancy 
prices.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  nearly 
one-half  of  all  the  chickens  raised  each 
year  in  this  country  are  dumped  onto 
the  market  regardless  of  price,  as  only 
the  pullets  can  be  profitably  retained  on 
the  farm.  Large  quantities  of  this  mar¬ 
ket  poultry  go  into  cold  storage,  to  com¬ 
pete  directly  with  broilers  which  are 
raised  out  of  season.  The  result  is  that 
prices  are  forced  so  low  to  the  producer 
that  he  finds  it  unprofitable  to  raise  mar¬ 
ket  poultry  of  any  kind  at  any  season  of 
the  year.  c.  s.  greexe. 


Stuffed  Crops 

Why  do  hens  get  large  crops  and  die? 
They  act  as  if  they  were  choking,  and  the 
crops  almost  drag  on  the  ground.  L.  K. 

Oak  Ridge,  N.  J. 

As  the  result  of  a  depraved  appetite, 
hens  sometimes  eat  such  indigestible  sub¬ 
stances  as  feathers,  dried  grass  and  parts 
of  their  litter.  These  may  accumulate  in 
their  crops  and  distend  them  to  great  size, 
resulting  in  death  if  the  distension  and 
obstruction  is  not  relieved.  Giving  warm 
water  or  oil  and  gently  massaging  the 
distended  crop  will  sometimes  so  soften 
the  mass  that  the  bird  can  disgorge  it ; 
sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  the 
crop  open  with  a  clean  sharp  blade  and 
remove  the  contents,  after  which  the  crop 
and  skin  can  be  sewn  up  separately  with 
silk  thread.  If  the  operation  is  skilfully 
performed,  the  prospects  of  recovery  are 
very  good ;  much  depends  upon  the  skill 
and  care  of  the  operating  surgeon,  how¬ 
ever.  Give  fowls  charcoal,  plenty  of 
green  stuff,  some  animal  food,  like  meat 
scraps  and  skim-milk,  and  as  much  liber¬ 
ty  upon  the  ground  as  possible,  and  re¬ 
move  any  birds  seen  to  be  plucking  feath¬ 
ers  from  their  neighbors  and  swallowing 
them.  m.  B.  d. 


Fowls  “Going  Light” 

Can  you  tell  me  any  remedy  for  chick¬ 
ens  “going  light”?  I  received  100  year¬ 
ling  hens  a  week  ago,  and  each  day  since 
I  have  taken  one  or  more  chickens  from 
the  pen  in  an  emaciated  condition,  so 
weak  that  they  staggered  and  seemed  un¬ 
able  to  pick  up  grain.  I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  disease  before,  but  it 
seems  to  me  I  have  heard  it  referred  to 
as  “going  light.”  I  do  not  want  to  lose 
the  entire  100  from  this  disease,  which 
they  evidently  had  when  they  were  ship¬ 
ped.  as  they  have  been  dying  every  day 
since  received  by  me.  Can  you  give  me  a 
remedy  or  something  which  will  stop  the 
disease  running  through  the  entire  flock? 

Millstone,  N.  J.  c.  F.  M. 

“Going  light”  is  a  term  applied  to  sev¬ 
eral  diseases  in  which  emaciation  is  a 
characteristic  before  death.  Coccidiosi.s, 
tuberculosis  and  others,  less  common,  are 
I  diseases  in  which  this  condition  occurs. 
Often  the  poultryman  does  not  note  any- 
thng  wrong  until  he  picks  up  a  dead  bird 
and  finds  it  emaciated  and  almost  without 
weight.  Unless  the  disease  is  recognized 
before  the  final  stage  of  emaciation,  treat¬ 
ment  is  of  little  avail ;  probably  it  would 
be  of  little  use  in  any  case,  for  such 
chronic  diseases  as  tuberculosis  and  eoeei- 
diosis  in  adult  fowls  are  scarcely  amen¬ 
able  to  treatment.  Birds  that  are  seen 
to  be  “going  light”  should  be  removed 
from  the  flock  and  their  carcasses  buried 
or  burned,  so  that  any  communicable  dis¬ 
ease  which  they  may  have  cannot  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  others.  M.  b.  d. 


to  cross  the  ocean  in  order  to  do  it. 


Buying  September  Chicks 

Is  it  advisable  to  buy  baby  chicks  in 
the  month  of  September?  Will  they  grow 
strong  and  be  as  good  a  laying  chicken  as 
those  bought  earlier  in  the  year? 

Ridgewood,  N.  J.  L.  d.  b. 

During  the  Fall  months  the  extremely 
low  prices  at  which  baby  chicks  are  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  by  many  hatcheries  seems 
to  creat  an  interest  among  amateurs  in 
raising  chicks  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
both  for  broilers  and  for  laying  purposes. 
Like  every  other  branch  of  the  industry, 
a  person’s  success  along  this  line  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  local  conditions 
and  the  skill  and  judgment  used  in  per¬ 
forming,  the  labor. 

In  about  the  latitude  of  New  York  City 
it  is  possible  to  buy  chicks  during  the 
first  half  of  the  month  of  August,  and  by 
giving  them  good  care  on  free  range, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  tender  grass,  the 
pullets  will  grow  and  develop  into  very 
good  layers,  and  the  cockerels  make  very 
good  broilers  at  eight  to  10  weeks  of  age. 
Pullets  hatched  early  in  August  should 
start  laying  in  January,  and  run  from  50 
to  70  per  cent  production  after  February 


Crowded  Flock 

I  have  a  flock  of  200  White  Leghorn 
pullets  in  two  pens  of  100  each,  allowing 
3  sq.  ft.  to  a  hen,  and  find  the  strong 
birds  are  picking  the  feathers  all  off  the 
heads  of  the  weak  ones.  The  weaker  hens 
do  not  get  much  chance  to  eat.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  about  7  lbs.  per  pen  of  scratch  feed 
per  day,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  dry  mash  they  are  eating. 
Do  you  think  they  should  have  some  kind 
of  feed  they  are  not  getting,  or  should  I 
increase  the  scratch  feed  to  10  or  12  lbs.? 
Do  you  advise  separating  them?  ii.  o.  p. 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

The  weaker  pullets  will  do  better  if 
they  can  be  placed  by  themselves,  where 
they  will  not  suffer  from  the  attacks  of 
their  more  vigorous  mates.  Perhaps  it 
would  prove  more  profitable  to  cull  them 
from  the  flock  altogether.  As  the  pullets 
begin  to  lay  they  will  need  a  greater  pro 
portion  of  mash,  and  I  believe  it  desir¬ 
able  to  keep  it  constantly  before  them 
through  the  day,  in  order  that  they  may 
consume  all  that  they  wish.  M.  B.  d. 


An  Ohio  woman  has  served  her  hus¬ 
band  a  pie  every  day  since  1004.  The  re¬ 
markable  thing  is  not  the  pie  but  the 
husband. — Wilmington  Every  Evening. 
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The  pullet  that  lays  the  greatest 
number  of  eggs- 

is  the  pullet  that  can  digest  its  food  most  easily 


“In  my  experiment,”  writes  Mrs.  O.  E.  Munden,  of  Tampa,  Fla., 
some  of  whose  yeast-fed  birds  are  shown  here,  “there  was  only  one 
mistake,  that  of  allowing  the  mother  hen  to  eat  the  yeast  mash 
with  the  chicks,  for  very  soon  she  began  to  lay  and  in  four  weeks 
had  weaned  them  entirely,  leaving  the  unfeathered  chicks  without 
protection.  However,  their  sturdiness  carried  them  through  safely 
without  a  single  loss.” 


“The  growth  of  both  cock¬ 
erels  and  pullets  has  been 
steady  and  uniform,” 
writes  U.  S.  Arbuthnot,  of 
Daytona,  Fla.  (One  of 
his  yeast-fed  flock  is  shown 
here.)  “Our  former  expe¬ 
rience  with  fall  chicks  has 
been  slow  growth,  requir¬ 
ing  double  the  time  for 
development  that  is  usual 
to  spring  hatches.” 


“Ever  since  I  started  feeding  Yeast,'* 
writes  H.  Borden,  of  East  San  Ga¬ 
briel,  Calif.,  owner  of  these  fine  yeast- 
fed  birds,  “my  flock  has  been  in  a 
very  healthy  condition.  Mortality 
has  been  nothing  to  speak  of.” 


“  /t  HEN  which  lays  heavily  or 
aX  poorly  eats  very  nearly  the 
same  amount  of  feed”  writes  one 
of  America’s  foremost  authorities. 

What  makes  the  difference? 
Breeding?  Care?  Of  course.  But 
chiefly  this:  the  good  producer  di¬ 
gests  and  assimilates  her  food  easi¬ 
ly  ;  the  poor  producer  does  not. 

Fermentation  of  the  feed  with 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
makes  it  easier  for  the  fowls  to  turn 
their  food  quickly  into  sound  flesh, 
bone,  and  energy,  and  so  keeps  the 
flock  at  a  high  point  of  healthy 
productiveness  the  year  round. 

As  soon  as  the  Yeast,  dissolved  in 
water  or  milk,  is  added  to  the  feed, 
it  begins  at  once  to  ferment.  It 
acts  upon  the  feed  in  a  way  similar 
to  digestion  itself,  breaking  down 
the  food  elements  of  the  grain 
(which  must  be  broken  down  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  completely  di¬ 
gested)  and  making  them  ready  for 
quick  absorption. 

There  is  no  waste — fowls  get  the 
last  ounce  of  nourishment  from 


their  feed.  The  results  are  posi¬ 
tively  amazing  —  quick  growth,  in¬ 
creased  vigor,  more  eggs ! 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  can 
be  bought  in  1  lb.  or  2J4  lb.  pack¬ 
ages,  25  lb.  cartons  or  100  lb.  bar¬ 
rels.  It  will  keep  indefinitely.  Full 
directions  in  every  container.  Your 
dealer  should  be  able  to  supply 
you.  If  not,  order  direct  from  us. 
Transportation  charges  prepaid. 


Now  —  this  trial  package 
for  $1.00 

So  you  can  thoroughly  test  for  yourself 
the  amazing  results  of  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast,  a  special  trial  package 
is  now  ready.  One  dollar  brings  it  to  you. 
Enough  yeast  to  ferment  the  feed  for  100 
hens  for  a  month  and  a  half! 

Send  today  —  check,  cash,  or 
money  order  with  the  coupon 
below. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


TO  THE  DEALER: 

Progressive  retailers  the  country  over  have  stocked 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast — to  supply  the  fast¬ 
growing  demand  for  this  remarkable  food  adjunct. 
Poultrymen  and  stock-raisers  who  can’t  get  it  from 
their  dealers  send  their  orders  direct  to  us  by  the 
hundreds.  You  should  be  getting  your  share  of  this 
business!  Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  it  on  your 
shelves!  Send  today  for  our  plan  of  cooperation.  It 
shows  how  you  can  add  to  your  profits  with 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast! 

These  booklets  free 

Check  the  one  you  want. 

□  Poultry,  pigeons,  etc. 

□  Swine,  cattle,  and  horses 

□  Dogs,  rabbits,  foxes,  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals 


ffSSk 


Copyright,  1924,  The  Fleischmann  Co. 


PRICES 


2  %  lb.  packages 
25  lb.  cartons 
100  lbs.  in  bulk 


U.S.A. 
$  2.00 
18.50 
69.00 


Canada 
Cuba 
Porto 
Rico 
$  2.40 
22.00 
82.50 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept.  H-157 

701  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  327  So.  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  or  941  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  or  314  Bell 
St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Enclosed  find  $1.  Send  me  your  special  trial  package,  postage 
prepaid.  6 

Name . 


Address . 

Dealer’s  Name  and  Address . 
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kov/KARE 


'^UR6S 

M°RE  MILK 


L 

I 

! 


^Here's  one  sign 
that  thousands  of 
dairymen  believe  in 


'C'XPERIENCE  la  a  great  teacher.  If  you 
doubt  your*  ability  to  materially  add  to 
your*  cows’  milk  production,  why  not  prove 
it  for*  yourself  by  an  actual  trial? 


The  winter  months,  with  the  long  period  of 
dry  feeding,  are  a  severe  strain  on  the  cow’s 
digestion  and  assimilation.  To  get  from  the 
feed  ALL  the  milk-value  these  organs  must  be 
even  more  vigorous  than  when  green  pastur¬ 
age  Is  available. 


Kow-Kare  is  a  medicinal  invigorator  that 
acts  directly  on  the  milk-making  organs.  Even 
if  your  cows  are,  apparently,  healthy,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Kow-Kare  twice  a  day,  one  week 
out  of  each  month  will  surprisingly  increase 
the  milk-flow. 


For  the  actual  treatment  of  such  cow  dis¬ 
eases  as  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  After¬ 
birth,  Scours,  Garget,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appe¬ 
tite,  etc.,  the  value  oi  Kow-Kare  is  undisputed. 
Its  success  lies  in  its  invigorating  action  on 
the  digestive  and  genital  organs  —  ihe  seat  of 
nearly  all  cow  disorders 


Prove  the  value  of 
Kow-Kare  thiswinter. 
Your  feed  dealer,  gen¬ 
eral  store  or  druggist 
has  it  —  in  $1.25  or  65c 
packages.  Order  di¬ 
rect  if  dealer  is  not 
supplied. 

DAIRY 

ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  Inc. 

Lyodonville,  Vermont 


Poultry  and  Livestock 


Cream  Will  Not  Whip 

Why  is  it  that  cream  from  our  Jersey 
cow  will  not  whip?  Even  the  same  day’s 
cream  will  go  to  butter.  Can  it  be  made 
to  whip?  w.  A.  M. 

When  cream  turns  readily  into  butter 
upon  being  whipped,  it  is  a  pretty  sure 
sign  that  the  temperature  is  too  high.  The 
colder  the  cream  is  the  better  for  whip¬ 
ping.  Butter  churns  at  temperatures 
above  50  degrees  Fahr.,  therefore,  it  is 
important  that  for  whipping  the  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  below  50  degrees  and  bet¬ 
ter  near  40  degrees  Fahr. 

For  whipping,  cream  must  be  fairly 
rich,  from  25  to  38  per  cent  and  it  must 
be  cold,  50  degrees  Fahr.  or  lower.  The 
cream  dish  and  whipping  appliance  must 
be  cooled  long  enough  in  advance  to 
bring  all  to  a  temperature  of  50  degrees 
Fahr.  or  lower.  Fresh,  sweet  cream  does 
not  whip  as  readily  as  that  which  has 
been  aged  for  12  to  24  hours  at  50  degrees 
Fahr.  or  lower.  This  matter  of  aging 
is  very  important,  and  if  you  can  hold 
your  cream  in  the  refrigerator  it  shouid 
not  sour.  Some  people  add  sugar  and 
flavoring  before  starting  to  Avhip  the 
cream.  This  is  not  a  good  practice,  as 
it  reduces  the  swell  or  whipping  quality. 


your  State  Agricultural  College  at  State 
College,  Pennsylvania.  M.  B.  D. 


Destroying  Lice  on  Hens 

I  have  1,000  hens  which  have  become 
very  lousy,  the  insect  being  a  long  thin 
insect,  slightly  red,  presumably  from 
blood.  My  usual  method  of  treating  lice 
seems  less  effective  than  it  has  previously 
been  ;  that  method  being  the  smudging  of 
the  house  and  hens  with  smoke  of  tobac¬ 
co  stems.  I  would  like  your  advice  as  to 
any  better  method  of  ridding  the  flock  of 
this  pest,  considering  the  large  number  of 
fowls,  which  practically  eliminates  the 
dipping  and  drying  process.  w.  E.  A. 

New  York. 

I  know  of  no  simple,  easy  method  of 
ridding  a  large  flock  of  body  lice ;  smudg¬ 
ing  them  with  tobacco  smoke  is  probably 
disagreeable  to  the  more  effeminate  of 
them,  but  it  is  also  irritating  to  the  finer 
instincts  of  their  hostesses,  who  are  not 
protected  from  it  by  a  heavy  screen  of 
feathers.  Some  of  the  gases  used  with 
such  horrible  effect  in  the  late  war  would 
probably  kill  the  lice,  if  the  flock  coukl 
be  protected  by  gas  masks ;  since  that  is 
wholly  impracticable,  however,  I  would 


That  building  artisans  of  many  different  kinds  are  buying  more  and  more  of  a  very 
important  farm  product  is  shown  by  the  photograph.  The  empty  milk  bottles  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  ledge  were  picked  up  after  a  single  noonday  lunch  of  the  workers  on  a 
masonry  job.  They  were  picked  up  at  random,  and  show  six  quarts  to  three  pints. 
Only  a  short  time  ago,  builders  say,  the  workers  seldom  bought  more  than  a  pint,  and 
before  that  nothing  but  'beer  bottles  were  found  lying  on  the  grounds.  Where  once 
beer  wagons  followed  the  trail  of  working  jobs  throughout  a  city,  only  the  milk 
wagons  are  now  seen  on  the  track,  and  now  they  are  selling  quarts  where  at  first  they 
sold  pints.  The  day  before  this  picture  was  made  the  milkman  came  along  with  a  big 
truck  gathering  up*  the  empties.  He  had  a  half  load  from  this  same  job.  where  12 
new  stores  are  being  built.  It  was  easy  to  make  out  that  the  quart  size  was  greatly 
in  the  majority.  This  is  a  regular  and  much-looked-after  feature  of  the  milk  dis¬ 
tributing  business  in  cities,  towns  and  villages.  j.l.  graff. 

Illinois. 


RENEWING  STRENGTH 

It’s  true  that  what  you 
assimilate  today  becomes 
strength  for  to-morrow’s  task. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

is  an  easily  absorbed  tonic- 
nutrient  that  seldom  fails  to 
build  strength  and  resistance 
in  those  who  utilize  it. 

Scott  &  Bowns,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  24-32 


ESSEX  POISON 
WHEAT 

Sure  death  to  Mice,  Rats, 
Moles  and  Gophers.  They  die  on 
the  spot.  Insist  on  Essex,  accept 
no  substitutes. 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  25c 
By  mail,  2  boxes  for  50c 

Essex  Poison  Wheat  Co. 

370  Plane  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


AUTO  ROBES 

fringed  at  both  ends,  70x84  inside  fringe, 
$10.00  each.  Also  yarns,  bed  blankets, 
sweaters,  shirts,  pants,  sport  and  lumber¬ 
men’s  stockings,  heavy  mackinaw  shirts 
with  double  back  and  front  for  hunters, 
fishermen  and  lumbermen,  wool  and 
worsted  suitings  by  yard  or  tailor-made. 
All  goods  virgin  wool,  from  producer  to 
you.  Samples  and  catalogue.  Dept.  A. 

MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Augusta,  Maine 


It  is  better  to  whip  the  raw  cream  first 
and  add  the  sugar,  etc.,  afterwards.  It 
is  also  well  known  that  raw  cream  whips 
better  than  pasteurized  cream.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  be  added  to  whipping 
cream  to  make  it  whip  well.  Age,  rich¬ 
ness  and  coolness  are  the  all  important 
factors.  J.  w.  b. 

Feeding  Mangels;  Use  of 
Lights 

1.  How  many  pounds  of  mangel  beets 
should  be  fed  at  noon  to  a  flock  of  1.000 
White  Leghorns?  This  is  for  Winter 
use,  to  be  ground  in  small  pieces  and 
enough  mash  added  to  take  up  the  mois¬ 
ture.  2.  How  should  electric  lights  be 
used  in  the  Winter?  At  what  time  of 
the  year  should  we  commence  using  it, 
and  what  hours?  These  hens  are  not 
used  for  breeding.  3.  Could  you  recom¬ 
mend  me  to  someone  who  culls  chickens 
somewhat  nearby  as  I  have  about  1,000 
I  would  like  culled,  and  do  not  trust  my¬ 
self  to  that  job.  o.  w.  n. 


suggest  individual  treatment  of  the  liens 
by  applying  a  bit  of  blue  ointment  about 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  corn  to  the  skin  just 
beneath  the  vent,  and  also  beneath  each 
wing.  If  you  prefer  to  use  a  powder,  a 
few  pinches  of  sodium  fluoride  may  be 
worked  down  into  the  feathers  over  a  few 
spots  upon  the  fowl’s  body.  This  is  the 
active  ingredient  of  various  commercial 
lice  powders.  Either  method  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  rid  the  fowls  of  body  lice  for 
months.  I  don’t  stand  behind  the  guar¬ 
antee.  but  can  assure  you  that  there  is 
ample  authority  for  pronouncing  these  in¬ 
secticides  the  best  and  most  practicable 
for  the  use  to  which  you  wish  to  put 
one.  M.  b.  d. 


Coming  Farmers'  Meetings 

Nov.  1-S  —  Fourteenth  annual  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Portland  Ore. 

Nov.  '5-7 — Annual  meeting  and  exhi¬ 
bition,  New  Hampshire  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  5-Feb.  13 — Twelve  weeks  Winter 
courses,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  11-14 — American  Pomologic-al  So- 
cietv,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Nov.  12-14 — National  Grange,  annual 
convention,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

Nov.  12-14— New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Vernon 
Room,  Haddon  Hall.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  14-15  —  National  Co-operative 
Milk  Producers’  Federation,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Nov.  26-21) — Cortland  Fanciers’  Club, 
annual  Poultry  Show,  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 

Dec.  11-12  —  Sixth  annual  poultry 
show,  North  Bergen  County  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  Westwood,  N.  J.  S.  J.  Ilam- 
merstein,  secretary,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 

Jan.  9-12.  1925 — Vermont  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  twenty-eighth  annual  ex¬ 
hibition.  St.  Albans,  Yt.  B.  P.  Greene, 
secretary,  St.  Albans.  Yt. 

Jan.  13-16,  1925 — New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Week,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
annual  meeting,  and  New  Jersey  Farm 
Products  Exposition.  Trenton.  N.  J. 


Ardent  Wooer  (a  commercial  travel¬ 
er)  :  “My  love  for  you,  Winnie  darling, 
surpasses  anything  else  that  can  be  of¬ 
fered  in  that  particular  line.” — London 
Opinion. 


DOGS 


I>  -TT  A  few  well  marked;  screw  tails 

Boston  I  errier  r  ups  from  Squanto  XXXX. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  Hatchvllle,  Mass. 


I  C.u„«  Pure  bred  dogs;  male  and  female; 

Lewellyn  betters  fourteen  weeks  old  ;  880  each  No 
papers.  Mrs.  J.  M.  WHITEHORN,  Canadensis,  Pa. 


Carefully  Bred  and 
Raised.  Two  slid  one- 
half  mos.  old.  Guar¬ 
anteed  Pedigreed  Stock.  Mrs.  HENRY  It.  SCOTT,  Cor. 
Rose  and  South  Parsons  Avenue,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Thoroughly  Broko  Rabbit  Hounds,  820  and  8*5  each, 
•  Guaranteed.  CHAS.  TOTH  Henderson,  Maryland 


1.  Don’t  feed  beets  in  that  way  ;  extra 
labor  and  no  added  value.  Give  at  noon 
what  the  fowls  will  readily  clean  up  be¬ 
fore  night.  A  ton  of  beets  ought  to  feed 
1,000  fowls  for  a  year. 

2.  Lights  may  be  used  in  three  ways, 
beginning  when  the  days  are  becoming 
short  in  the  late  Fall,  about  November 
1.  Feed  the  fowls  as  usual,  but  turn  on 
lights  at  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  so  that  the  hens  may  come  from 
their  perches  and  eat  an  “evening  lunch” 
of  hard  grain  that  has  been  placed  in 
troughs  or  otherwise  made  quickly  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  The  “evening  lunch  sys¬ 
tem,”  or  turn  on  the  lights  just  before 
the  fowls  go  to  roost  and  keep  them  up, 
feeding  at  about  eight  o’clock,  as  before, 
then  gradually  turning  out  the  lights  so 
that  the  birds  can  find  their  perches.  Or, 
put  the  grain  into  the  litter  after  dark 
and  turn  on  the  lights  at  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  leaving  them  on 
until  daylight.  The  idea  of  using  lights 
is  simply  to  make  the  Fall  and  Winter 
days  of  about  the  same  length  as  the 
nights,  or  to  give  a  13-hour  day.  It  does 
not  matter  so  much  which  end  of  the  day 
is  artificially  lighted,  if  the  long  morning 
fast,  with  empty  crops,  is  done  away 
with.  I  think,  however,  that  the  morn¬ 
ing  lighting  is  coming  to  be  the  preferred 
plan. 

3.  Apply  to  the  poultry  department  of 


More 

Eggs! 

You  can  get  them — from  any 
flock — but  not  through  dopes  or 
stimulants!  Use  regulator. 
Pratts  poultry  regulator  is  a 
scientific  and  certain  aid  to  laying. 
It  supplies  rare  elements  that 
hens  do  not  get  in  even  the  best 
feeds.  Rare  seeds,  herbs,  roots 
— foreign  grown  —  that  make 
yolks,  whites,  shells.  Some  re¬ 
port  double  the  number  of  eggs 
this  way;  fifty  per  cent  increase 
is  common  ! 

60,000  dealers  sell  regulator.  If 
it’s  Pratts,  results  are  guaran¬ 
teed.  FREE  —  valuable  illus¬ 
trated  poultry  book,  new  edition, 
ready  now.  Write 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sold  and  guaranteed  by 
Seed y  feed  and  poultry 
supply  dealers  everywhere 


1 _ 

POULTRY 

•**  1 

|  POULTRY  j 

READY  foA LAY  800  Pullets 


from  pedigreed,  certified  and  high-class  breeders 
mated  to  pedigree  cockerels.  Call  and  see  them  and 
you  will  buy.  These  kind  of  birds  are  cheap  at  S>£ 
per  bird  in  large  lots.  1  am  compelled  to  sell  this 
high-class  flock.  Sickness  has  left  me  unable  to  care 
for  them.  Shannon  Farms,  James  A.  Shannon,  Exstport,  L.  I..N.V. 


500  Barron  April  Hatched  While  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  imported  trap-nested  stock  ;  now  ready  to  lay  ;  82 
each.  VEKNON  l.AFLEli,  Middlesex,  New  York 


500  May  Hatched  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  heavy  laying  stock.  These  birds  have  been 
reared  on  free  range  and  are  in  good  condition. 
Price,  SI. 50  to  $2  each,  according  to  size  and  age. 

K1RKOP  BROS.  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


A n  Anna  and  While  Wyandotte  Pullets  and  C’kls.  Spec- 
AnUOiia  ial  price  now.  Ownlnnd  Farm, Box  497,Hanimoiid,N.T. 


60 BREEDING  GEESE  EMBDENSCro»d 

They  were  imported  from  Hungary  14  years  ago 
and  are  very  large  birds,  and  best  of  all— no  trouble 
to  raise.  $14  for  a  trio  or  $11  a  pair  of  this  White 
and  (4ray  Wonder.  Please  order  from  this  add. 
ANTHONY  SIMON  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. 


White  Holland  Turkeys  Rodman  N.V. 


DOGS 


Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Here  You  Can  Get  What  You  Want. 
Individuality.  Quality  aud  Breeding. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Airedale  Female  0wh2°e  gagsf  4*acree 

Sire.  Kootenai  Firebrand  160013.  Dam,  Mad  ltiver 
Blossom  188815.  Whelped,  Feb.  20,  1921.  Color- 
Black  Grizzle.  Tan.  Priced  for  quick  sale,  #50. 
E.  K.  HCJMMEK,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  No.  I 


AIREDALES  ALL-AROUND  DOG 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  I).  E.  G.  Fisher,  Madison,  N.Y. 


10  we  e  k  s  old;  pedi¬ 
gree.  Male— #15;  Fe¬ 
male — #10.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  C.  SEHER  R.  0.  Westfield,  Mass. 


Dun.  $25;  Collies,  $10  to  $15. 

Keg.  Airedale  rups  Silverlake  Kennels  Tilton,  N.  H. 

AlrnrUU  Puppies,  nearly  4  mos.  old  ;  eligible  to  regis- 

flireoaie  ter.  *15.  iiott,  g,  K»»f  i»uin*ki,  n.y. 

DnlinnDnno  Exceptional  good  breeding.  Also  Toy  Chi 

rOHCB  rupi  liuahuas.  THOMSON'S  KENNELS,  Wells,  Vermont 

Luke  Shore  Kennels,  Hlmrod,  N.Y.,  offers  Fox  hounds 
Coon  hounds,  Rabbit  hounds  on  approval.  Beagle  pups 


Quality  Collie  Pups-Also  Police  Puppies 

Best  pedigree.  Priced  reasonable. 

GIENGAE  COLLIE  KENNELS  B00NT0N,  NEW  JERSEY 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  Ma"eh#«1 

Females,  #3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


White  Collie  I’ups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old.  815  up- 

Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grore  City,  Fs. 


TWO  WIRE  HAIRED 
FOX  TERRIER  Brood  Matrons 

Also  Puppies.  Earle  Curtis,  Torrington,  Conn. 
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PARTICULAR 

WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

for 

PARTICULAR  PEOPLE 


Hens  with  high  trapnest 
records. 

Hens  that  lay  large  white 
eggs. 

Cocks  and  cockerels  hatched 
from  hens  with  high  trapnest 
records  of  large  white  eggs. 

Pullets  bred  and  selected  to 
make  high  records  this  com¬ 
ing  year. 

Pens  of  yearling  hens  to  be 
used  as  a  breeding  and  lay¬ 
ing  flock. 

Pens  of  pullets  for  laying 
flocks. 


We  have  no  300-egg  layers  for  sale, 
but  have  over  twelve  thousand  of 
the  world's  best  White  Leghorns 
now  in  our  breeding  houses  from 
Which  we  can  select  birds  to  satisfy 
most  demands  for  quality  White 
Leghorns. 

LORD  FORMS 


67  Forest  St. 


Methuen,  Mass. 


AN  EGG  MAKERS 


■  The  lime  content  in  PEARL  GRIT 
I  makes  poultry  produce  more  egg  a, 

■  better  eggs.  Its  whiteness  makes  it 

■  easily  and  quickly  found. 

I  Prove  this  by  sending  10c 

■  for  pound  package  and 

■  name  of  your  dealer. 

ITHE  OHIO  MARBLE  CO. 

1 175  Ash  St.,  Piqua,  Ohio 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellingat  highest  priceseverknown.  Greatest 
>  market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
\  Kaisedinonemonth.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 


mous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established 
^  24  y  rs.  W  ritenow  for  big  illustrated  free  book. 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


Grey-BronzeTurkeys  *™yend 

Eight  mos.  to  two  yrs.  old.  Ten  to  forty  lbs.  EIGHT 
TO  EIGHTEEN  DOLLARS  EACH  Send  stamped  envelope, 
P.O.  and  county.  Write  quick.  BYRON  PARK,  Erin.N.Y. 


SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS 

*15  per  pair.  Geese — 810  per  pair.  Also  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets,  April  hatched,  $300  per  100  ;  *105  per  50. 
Catalog  free.  Order  now  and  save  money. 

Fairview  Poultry  Farm  Telford,  Pa. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE S; 

young  birds  from  New  York  and  Chicago  winners. 
Selected  breeders,  ganders  and  geese.  810  each; 

three  for  838.  MAPLE  FARM,  R.  F.  0..  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


PS  DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP,  N  Y. 


Turkeys | 


Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeders. 
Also  ducks  and  geese.  Write  your  wants. 

A.  Souder  Box  29  Sellersvllle  Pa. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  0ne  tom;  flve  hens 


CLARE  GREGORY  R.  D.|l 


Extra  good.  860. 
Mt.  Vision,  N.Y. 


Large  Stock  Poultry  .Turkeys,  Geese  hua  rse  spipupss 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa! 

White  Embden  Geese  #io?eTdod  gh1 ’ 

Twin  Elm  Farm  East  Norton,' Mass! 

Fine  Stock  olL.rge  Br()nze  Jur|<eys  *10 


Thoroughbrsd 

Beautiful  colorings. 


Mrs.  Robt.  Roof 


and  up. 

Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Bred  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Bred  from  a  48-lb.  tom  and  25-lb.  hens.  Enclose  stamp. 

Mrs.  Fred  Eysaman  Moravia,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  No.  2 


WP  ftnnoo  (Breeding  stock.)  2  and  3  yr.  old  at  *  4  each 

.  U.  ueese  ED.  STRAW  Columbus,  N.  J 


inn  Ancona  P.nclt’lc  Pure  Sheppard  strain.  *2.50each 

IUU  HllUUIla  UUlin  lo  MT. KEMBLE  Poultry  Firm, Morristown, N.J 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


New  York  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of1  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  October  22,  1924: 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Meadowedge  Fm.,  N.  Y . .  17 

Lakes’  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  X .  0 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  N.  Y .  22 

Hill  View  Fm.,  N.  Y .  27 

Eusner’s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  23 

Hill  Top  Fm.,  N.  Y .  21 

I).  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  14 

Otto  L.  Find,  N.  Y .  12 

New  &  Pockman,  N.  Y .  11 

C.  A.  Seaver,  N.  Y .  17 

Bellmore  nty.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  7 

Bellmore  Pity.  F'm.,  N.  Y .  17 

G.  W.  Stoll,  N.  Y .  16 

Manliasset  Fm.,  N.  Y .  14 

Kirkup’s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  14 

Kirkup’s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  8 

Deerfield  Fm.,  N.  Y .  H 

E.  E.  Ohamplin,  N.  Y . . .  7 

Homestead  Fm.,  N.  Y .  21 

Wellward  Fm.,  N.  Y .  17 

A.  R.  Scott,  N.  J .  13 

E.  &  ]>.  Chicken  Fm.,  N.  Y .  11 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm.,  N.  Y .  15 

Fluhrer  Fm.,  N.  Y .  9 

Paul  FI.  Leniker,  Conn .  7 

Tanglewood  F'm.,  N.  Y .  10 

Joins  Bosler,  N.  Y .  16 

Benjamin  Brower,  N.  Y .  0 

White  Springs  Fm.,  N.  Y .  19 

Egner’s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  16 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  17 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  N.  Y .  19 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  H 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  20 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  6 

F.  J.  Loveland,  N.  Y .  5 

Hollywood  Pity.  Fm.,  Wash .  40 

Homeland  Fm.,  N.  Y .  10 

Geo.  B.  Harris,  Mich .  34 

Edgar  Briggs,  N.  Y .  12 

Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  N.  Y .  26 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Pa .  27 

Downs  Grove  Fm.,  N.  Y .  24 

Half  Hollows  Fm.,  N.  Y .  6 

Jules  F.  F'raneais,  N.  Y., .  18 

John  Bullen,  N.  Y .  14 

Melville  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y . 20 

Mattitack  W.  Leghorn  Fm.,  N.  Y..  12 

Lone  Oak  Tlty.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  16 

Lone  Oak  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  13 

Ivehoe — Smith,  N.  Y . ]  ]8 

Rara  Avis  Fm.,  N.  Y . .  15 

Cross  Roads  Fm.,  N.  Y .  17 

Member  L.  I.  Pity.  Assn.,  Hicks- 

ville,  N.  Y . 8 

John  J.  Byrne,  N.  Y .  15 

Robert  R.  Decormier,  N.  Y .  17 

Member  L.  I.  Pity.  Assn.,  Moriches, 

,  n.  y . ;  16 

Member  L.  I.  Pity.  Assn.,  Rocky 

Point,  N.  Y . . . . . . .  15 

Member  L.  I.  Pity.  .Assn.,  Haup- 

pauge,  N.  Y .  24 

Oak  Hill  Fm.,  N.  Y .  13 


R.  C.  W,  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  11 

Valley  Fm.,  N.  Y .  20 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  F'm.,  N.  Y .  12 

C.  O.  Hayden,  Conn .  11 

W.  E.  Whitson,  N.  Y .  25 

J.  W.  Everitt,  N.  Y  .  9 

West  Neck  Fm.,  N.  Y .  32 

Robert  Seaman,  N.  Y .  21 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Conn .  15 

Deer  Brook  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  H . •  21 

B.  Andalusians 

Gedrge  W.  Allen,  N.  Y .  5 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y .  23 

S.  C,  B.  Minorcas 

Yama  Fins.,  N.  Y .  12 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

The  ITolmestead  Fm.,  N.  Y .  1 

White  Wyandottes 

0.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pa .  7 

Member  L.  I.  Pity.  Assn.,  Med¬ 
ford,  N.  Y .  22 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  N.  Y .  16 

Lakeside  Fm.,  N.  Y .  29 

Wal-Ituth  Pity.  I’m.,  N.  Y .  33 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  34 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y .  2 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y .  5 

Lebert’s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  28 

Lebert’1s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  20 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  22 

Davidson  Brothers,  Mass .  9 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks,  N.  Y .  22 

Member  L.  I.  Pity.  Assn.,  Moriches, 

N.  Y . :  23 

Walter  B.  Pike,  N.  Y .  11 

Member  L.  I.  Pity.  Assn.,  Roslyn, 

N.  Y .  8 

Fire  Place  Fm.,  N.  Y .  40 

Jules  F'.  Francais,  N.  Y .  22 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  N.  Y .  30 

Ontario  Agr.  College,  Ont.,  Can....  27 

Tanglewood  Fm.,  N.  Y .  11 

Lewis  Fins.,  R.  1 .  28 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Conn .  10 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  17 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y.  . .  15 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  36 


1783 

997 

1770 
1783 
1812 
1880 
3473 
1374 
1628 

1711 
945 

1548 

1590 
1867 
1758 
1724 
1490 
1302 
1707 
1837 
3968 
1854 
1824 
1477 
1891 
1398 
1794 
1209 
1640 
1548 
1294 
1578 
1646 

1771 
1919 
1536 
1989 
1369 
2140 
1516 
1662 
1991 
1853 

1591 
2079 
1454 
1634 
1255 
1606 

1712 
1707 
1500 
1600 

1524 

1676 

1707 

1654 

1299 

1544 

1339 

1423 

1421 

1555 

1268 

1237 

1623 

1973 

1398 

877 

1554 


1229 

1333 

1552 

1084 

1622 

1589 

805 

1609 

1648 
1690 

1016 

1224 

1739 

1647 

1700 

1531 

1634 

1384 

1383 

1531 

1787 

1713 

1429 

1649 
1412 
1560 
1592 
1789 
1524 
1823 


Total . 1671  157344 


Eastern  Exposure  to 
Henhouse 

1  am  just  about  to  build  a  chicken 
coop  20x50  ft. ;  would  like  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  would  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  to  have  the  front  facing  east  instead 
of  south.  To  have  it  looking  east  would 
save  a  lot  of  cement  work,  besides  the 
labor.  There  is  about  3  ft.  of  a  grade 
from  one  end  to  the  other  having  the  coop 
faced  south.  I  intend  to  use  glass  cloth 
in  practically  all  the  front.  j.  s. 

Westville,  Conn. 

I  think  you  will  find  this  building  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  if  it  faces  the  east ;  in 
fact,  it  is  something  of  a  question  whether 
an  eastern  exposure  is  not  to  be  preferred 
to  the  usually  advised  southern  one.  The 
advantage  of  the  former  is  that  it  gets 
the  benefit  of  the  early  morning  eun,  and 
is  perhaps  cooler  in  the  heat  of  a  Summer 
day.  You  can,  of  course,  place  one  or 
more  windows  in  the  south  end  of  the 
building  also,  m.  b.  d. 


IT  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  raising  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Anconas,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  —  whatever  the  breed  you  can  increase  your  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  improve  the  health  conditions  of  your  flock  by  feeding 

FUL'O'PED 

A  EGG  MASH  J. 

and  we  can  prove  ii.  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  has  been  doing  it  for 
poultry  raisers  for  years.  It  will  do  it  for  your  flock,  too,  because 
Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  is  a  scientifically  prepared  feed  containing 
exactly  the  kind  of  ingredients  your  hens  need  and  must  have  to 
produce  eggs  abundantly.  Give  it  a  trial — you  will  be  agreeably 
surprised  with  the  increased  egg  production. 

Write  us  today  and  we  will  send  our  latest  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Book  FREE. 
Vou  will  lind  this  hooka  bis; help  in  solving  ALL  your  poultry  problems. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

POULTRY  SERVICE  DEPT. 

1620  Ry.  Exchange  Bldg.,  Address,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Strong,  Sturdy  Leghorn 
and  Rhode  Island  Red 

CHICKS 

from  the  best  strain  in  existence.  No  better 
at  any  price;  parents  raised  on  my  own 
model  farm.  February  March  and  April  de¬ 
livery.  Limited  number  to  be  sold.  10% 
down;  balance  three  days  before  delivery. 
Order  now  and  be  assured  of  something  bet¬ 
ter  in  chick  line  than  you  ever  saw.  Bank 
reference— inspection  invited. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE 
R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


Leghorn  Breeders,  ATTENTION ! 

Pure  Hollywood  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  from 
hens  with  records  of  220  eggs  or  more,  including  the 
winning  pens  from  Storrs  laying  contests  seasons  of 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  ever  entered 
at  this  contest,  mated  to  pedigreed  male  birds  from 
301  312  and  328  egg  dams.  Price,  *7.60;  $10.00  and  $15.00 
each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Can  furnish  breed¬ 
ings  liens,  trios  and  pens  of  this  breeding  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  ;  pedigrees  furnished. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

COCKERELS 

My  pen  in  the  '23- ’24  Storrs  contest,  averaging  over 
210-eggs  per  bird  with  a  very  heavy  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  high-priced  months,  is  one  of  many  high- 
record  pens  of  Lincoln  Leghorns.  These  have  in¬ 
cluded  a  contest  winner  and  a  leading  Leghorn  pen. 
Breeding  cockerels  of  this  heavy  laying  strain. 
FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  Wyckoff’s  and  Ilollvwood  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  and  Viberfs  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

All  April  hatched  and  raised  on  free  range.  Guaran¬ 
teed  satisfactory.  A.  H .  Fingar,  Elizaviile,  N.Y 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

The  birds  that  are  making  Knick’s  Reds  famous.  Big, 
husky,  farm-raised  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  bred  for 
vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying. 
Fair  prices  and  a  square  deal  always.  Catalog  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  R.  36,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  V. 

PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  250-egg  trapnested  pedigreed  stock. 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Mar. 
hatch,  61*. 50;  April  hatch,  61*  each.  These  pul¬ 
lets  will  prove  layers  and  not  boarders.  Will  ship 
any  amount  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD  Box  51  Waltham,  Mass, 


/sprouted  oats\ 


"ftp- 

Oata  sprouted  In  warm  vapor  makey 
a  moat  nutritiom,  delicious,  and 
easily  digested  green  feed  that/ 
produces  great  egg  yields.^ 

With  the  original  well  known, 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
GRAIN  SPROUTER 

You  get  eggs  all  winter  when  ' 
prices  are  highest.  The  Sprouter* 
is  a  money  maker.  8izea  25  to  2,000 ^ 
hens.  Free  Bulletin,  “Sprouted  Oata^1 
and  Eggs.  M  Ask  for  Incubator  Catalog.  Address 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO.  78  Front  St..  Col  fax.  Ia. 


COLORED  PICTURES 


_ _ .Tot  Ideal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nal- 

|  n>Ttl  If.’TDV  Hral  Col°rs.  8*11  In.,  suitable  for  frum- 
1^-fUytiirCI  ing.  with  Poultry  Trlbune-every  issue. 
. . .  without  extra  charge.  World's  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
,  Ideas,  ’  articles,  news  by  foremost,  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages. 
SPECIAL  OFFER: 


5  Big  Trial  Issues  Offp 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1, Mount  Morris,  III. 


Poultry  Advocate  }  ™  25c 

Our  34th  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
26c  today  for  year’s  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  4  full  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate.  Dept.  R.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

600  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  pen  46  leadhigNew  York  State  contest 
Also  300  Mareh-April  Rock  Pullets,  Cockerels. 

Jules  F.  Francais  Wetlhamplon  Beach,  L.  I.  N.Y, 

Dili  T  THTC  200  May  hatched,  “In-Gold” 
Jt  U  I  1 1  J  B<  JL  Strain,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  at 
*1.50  each.  F.  O.  B.  and 
Crated.  Won  Second  at  Ottawa  and  Third  at  Storrs 
Of  Australian  origin.  Order  from  this  ad. 

I..  E.  1NG01.I18BY,  Ilnrt  wick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

April  and  Ida)  Pullets  KPHffiE' 

stock,  61.50  to  62.25,  according  to  age  and  ma¬ 
turity.  Fenny  &  Gordon,  Mattitack,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


1500  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

m  months  old.  Free  range.  Well  developed.  No 
culls.  A-l  condition.  61.25  each. 

JOSEPH  T.  McCarthy  Allegany,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-150  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

5  mos.  old  and  are  now  starting  to  lay.  This  is  a 
heavy-laying  strain.  Price,  62  each.  Address 

Ii.  Ii.  CHASE  Wyoming,  Delaware 


Jersey 

GLEN' KO  AH  FA  KM 


Black  Giant  Pullets  4G-0-<?d-May  hat,'h,,d 


J-5  lbs. — *8;  12-  *80. 
liloomsbury,  N.  J. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  DF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 

White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets  <a‘‘0  breed 

rr1  i,  I  -  rrn  .  _  . 1 .8 


This  eeaeon’s  pens. 


WALTER  SCHEDLER,  Catskill.  N.  Y?  Rente*  i 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Barron  Strain.  *2  each.  Fr®d  Hauer,  Snyvill*,  L.  I.,  N.  f. 

White  Wvanrlnftal  Cooks,  Hens, Cockerels,  Pullets- 

Tl  1I11C  nydllilUliei  catalogue.  Special  price  on  Year) 
lng  Hens,  BOWOEN,  Whin  Wy.ndotte  Specialist.  Mimfitld.  Ohie 

A  Y  BE  JR  RY  FARM 
-  ARRED  ROCKS 

Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Bayberry  Farm  Southampton,  L.  I.,  New  York 

KJEJNTT  Barred  Hoclis 

Contest  records— Storrs.  270  ;  Michigan,  264  ;  Vineland 
251.  Pedigreed,  certified  breeding  cocks  and  cockerels’ 
Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Circular. 

W.  If.  Ii.  KENT  Cuzenoviu,  New  York 


PARKS’  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm’s  Reds,  Martin's  White  Wyandottes 
Yearling  pullets,  62.50  each;  pullets,  4  months 
62.25;  5  months,  62.50, 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  165,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 

Single  Comb  R.  I.  REDS  Farm 

Vt  Accredited.  Free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  3yrs  Vt  cer¬ 
tified.  High  prod ’ctn.  Won6flrst,2secondatTwin-St  Fair 
P,|||„1-  4  months,  *1.75;  5  months,  *2.25,  ' 

TUlieiS  Certified — *10  and  *20;  others,  *5.  UOCkeTelS 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS  K  10  HARTLAND,  VERMONT 

Sf.CJ.n.X.  BULLETS 

March  hatched.  Free  from  disease.  Tested  for  B. 
,  'Y.-  Diarrhoea.  **  up;  Cockerels. 

L.  R.  HARRIS  Lambertviile,  N.  J, 


R  I  RpJe  Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Fine  quality. 
n.l.I\CUb  cheap.  S.  BOWDEN,  Box  185,  Mansfield,  O. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  'be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  THE 
R.  N.-Y.  for  only  a  short  period  of  time, 
but  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  state  that 
there  is  no  paper  that  enters  this  house 
which  is  more  enjoyed  or  contains  more 
valuable  information.  In  fact  everyone 
is  seeking  this  publication  at  the  time  of 
its  weekly  arrival.  w.  S.  M. 

New  York. 

The  best  words  for  the  paper  usually 
come  from  subscribers  who  have  been 
reading  for  a  lifetime,  and  many  cases 
where  it  has  been  in  the  family  for  more 
than  one  generation.  It  is  therefore, 
gratifying  to  receive  such  generous  com¬ 
mendation  frOm  one  who  has  only  re¬ 
cently  become  a  member  of  the  family  of 
readers. 

In  view  of  what  you  have  said  many 
times  relative  to  the  “chain  of  stores” 
propositions  and  investment  in  the  same, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  you  may  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  attached  item  dealing  with  the 
limitations  of  “chain”  system.  Because 
Steele  is  gone  is  no  certainty  that  there 
will  not  be  more  propositions  like  it  com¬ 
ing  to  the  fore.  h.  V.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

“Chain  stores,”  like  any  other  system 
of  merchandizing,  must  be  considered  in¬ 
dividually.  There  are  many  pronounced 
successes  in  the  chain  store  field ;  also 
many  failures.  The  failures  in  which  the 
Publisher’s  Desk  was  interested  were  pro¬ 
motion  schemes.  The  successes  in  this 
line  made  the  public  easy  victims  to  the 
chain  store  promoters.  The  Steele  and 
New  York  Piggly  Wiggly  disasters  are 
shining  examples  of  the  way  not  to  con¬ 
duct  chain  stores.  When  properly 
financed  and  managed,  chain  stores  are 
successful  and  profitable,  but  it  is  rarely 
that  any  enterprise  succeeds  when  it  is 
necessary  to  finance  it  by  stock  selling  to 
the  public. 

Hartford,  Oct.  21. — A  campaign  is  be¬ 
ing  conducted  by  the  State  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  to  rid  Connecticut  of  alleged 
fraudulent  practices  indulged  in  by  cer- 
tain  concerns  organized  as  automobile 
“service”  companies  who  are  selling  "ser¬ 
vice”  premiums  under  misrepresentation 
and  without  being  licensed  to  do  an  insur¬ 
ance  business  in  this  State.  There  are 
about  six  such  companies  operating  in  the 
State.  Commissioner  Howard  P.  Dun¬ 
ham  said  these  service  companies  use  the 
name  of  some  well-known  insurance  com- 
pany  as  a  part  of  their  trade  name.  They 
issue  a  service  policy,  which  states  that 
it  is  not  an  insurance  policy,  but  is  made 
up  in  that  form.  The  scheme  started  in 
other  States,  and  a  short  time  ago  was  in¬ 
troduced  here.  The  department  is  now 
collecting  evidence  and  it  is  expected  that 
prosecutions  will  result. 

The  extent  to  which  such  concerns  have 
been  operating  in  New  York  was  dis¬ 
closed  at  a  recent  hearing  before  the  at¬ 
torney  general  of  that  State.  It  was 
found  that  there  were  about.  30  of  these 
“service”  companies  doing  business,  using 
the  names  of  such  companies  as  Aetna, 
Travelers,  American,  Automobile,  United 
States  and  Continental. 

Prosecutions  have  also  been  conducted 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  estimated 
that  “service”  companies,  in  a  period  of 
about  four  years,  collected  at  least  $500,- 
000  from  automobile  owners,  probably  all 
of  whom  believed  they  were  purchasing 
automobile  insurance  policies.  —  Daily 
Paper. 

Connecticut  State  officials  deserve  the 
approval  and  gratitude  of  its  citizens  be¬ 
cause  of  their  efforts  to  rid  the  State  of 
these  “service  contract”  schemes  passing 
for  automobile  insurance.  This  depart¬ 
ment  has  many  times  commented  on  the 
questionable  value  of  the  service  rendered 
under  such  contracts,  even  when  sold  as 
such.  When  sold  as  automobile  insur¬ 
ance  the  contracts  are  fraudulent, 
amounting  to  a  swindle. 

Two  years  ago  a  woman  representing 
the  Frontier  Mortgage  Company  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y..  sold  me  two  shares  of  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  $100,  7  per  cent  interest. 
They  paid  one  dividend,  but  we  have  not 
heard  from  them  since.  We  have  heard 
that  they  have  changed  hands  since,  but 
they  have  not  notified  us.  We  would  ap¬ 
preciate  any  information  you  would  give 
us  on  this  matter.  H.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

This  is  what  usually  happens  when 
stock  is  peddled  around  by  stock  sales¬ 


men.  The  company  flourished  for  a  time. 
There  is  little  market  for  the  stock,  the 
latest  quotation  being  $10  to  $20  per 
share.  Publisher’s  Desk  advised  its  read¬ 
ers  as  to  the  speculative  character  of  this 
stock  at  the  time  it  was  being  sold  to  the 
public  in  this  manner. 

Some  time  ago  the  boy  working  for  one 
of  my  neighbors  received  a  package  of 
garden  seeds  from  the  Lancaster  County 
Seed  Company,  Paradise,  Pa.  He  had 
not  ordered  the  seeds,  which  were  to  be 
sold,  and  upon  receipt  of  $3  he  would  get 
some  premium,  and  so  did  not  think  any 
more  about  them.  After  some  time  he 
received  a  letter  asking  that  he  return  the 
seeds  or  money.  He  replied  to  them  that 
as  he  had  not  ordered  them  he  would  not 
mail  them  until  he  received  from  them  the 
required  postage.  He  received  the  post¬ 
age  and  promptly  mailed  the  seeds  back, 
lie  received  a  letter  after  that,  again  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  money.  And  now,  this !  I 
am  inclosing  the  last  letter  he  received  a 
few  days  ago.  He  has  never  signed  any¬ 
thing  for  them,  as  they  seem  to  insinuate. 
It  would  really  be  funny  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  they  probably  frighten 
many  poor  people  into  sending  them  the 
money.  F.  B. 

New  York. 

Perhaps  the  Lancaster  Seed  Company 
is  violating  no  statute  of  law  in  sending 
packages  of  seeds  to  boys  without  an 
order  to  do  so ;  but  such  practices  are  a 
violation  of  business  ethics,  to  say  the 
least.  The  boy  in  question  is  threatened 
that  the  “sheriff  will  be  after  him”  if  he 
does  not  return  the  seeds  or  pay  for  them. 
This  class  of  seed  houses  are  a  stench  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  seed  trade  and  a  men¬ 
ace  to  country  districts 

Any  information  regarding  the  Kings- 
bridge  Art  Institute  of  87  Orange  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  would  be  appreciated. 
Are  they  reliable?  They  are  sending  a 
representative  to  people  with  this  offer  : 
“Special  offer  contract  (value  $20).  To  in¬ 
troduce  this  new  sepia  toned  painting,  we 
will  place  a  limited  number  only  in  your 
neighborhood  at  the  cost  of  material, 
$3.98,  unframed ;  14x20  inches  in  size, 
embossed,  oval  in  style.  The  sketch  of 
your  portrait  will  be  shown  at  your  resi¬ 
dence  within  12  to  20  days,  when  the  cost 
of  material,  $3.98,  must  be  paid.  To  be 
prompt  in  our  deliveries,  orders  are  com¬ 
menced  immediately,  therefore  cannot  be 
countermanded.  You  are  not  obliged  to 
order  a  frame.  Pay  no  money^  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  taking  this  order.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  to  return  photos  with  the  finished 
work.” 

Somehow  it  doesn’t  sound  quite  right 
to  me,  so  I  know  you  will  give  me  the 
desired  information.  M.  D. 

Connecticut. 

The  above  letter  gives  us  all  the  in¬ 
formation  needed  to  brand  the  Kings- 
bridge  Art  Institute  proposition  as  the 
regulation  portrait  scheme.  We  also  un¬ 
derstand  these  agents  employ  the  “lucky 
envelope”  fake,  which  was  originated  by 
the  old  Chicago  Portrait  Company.  We 
can  only  repeat  our  advice  to  subscribers 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  agents  of  any 
portrait  concerns  canvassing  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  If  any  of  them  secure  orders  on 
a  legitimate  basis  the  exception  has  not 
been  brought  to  our  attention. 

It  is  reported  that  an  itinerant  jeweler 
who  came  to  Meadville  recently  adver¬ 
tised  that  he  would  repair  any  watch  or 
clock  for  $1.50,  regardless  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  timepiece.  People  roundabout 
Meadville  are  said  to  have  liberally  pat¬ 
ronized  the  repairer,  who  rented  a  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  city.  After  a  time  he  sorted 
out  the  best  of  the  material  on  hand  and 
disappeared.  It  is  best  to  rely  on  an  old- 
established  jeweler,  rather  than  any  fly- 
by-night  man.  This  fraud  has  been  re¬ 
ported  from  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  much  of  the  loot  got  away  with 
by  these  “jewelers”  is  valuable.  w.  J. 

Ohio. 

If  the  time  and  energy  used  in  planning 
such  schemes  were  devoted  to  constructive 
enterprises  the  world  as  a  whole  would 
be  better  off,  and  the  credulous  individ¬ 
uals  would  be  saved  much  of  the  money 
which  is  now  being  charged  up  to  experi¬ 
ence.  Jewelry  and  spectacles  should  be 
bought  from  reliable  sources. 

We  would  like  to  have  you  collect  a 
small  amount  of  $4  from  Gallaher.  florist. 
221  Diamond  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  I 
shipped  Mr.  Gallaher  two  bags  of  moss  a 
year  ago.  He  was  supposed  to  pay  me  $4, 
but  paid  nothing.  I  wish  you  would  fetch 
him  to  time.  E.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

Probably  few  of  our  readers  are  ship¬ 
ping  moss,  but  any  who  are  will  want  to 
make  a  memorandum  of  the  above  name 
and  address  and  consign  their  shipments 
elsewhere. 


■I  WHITE 

Ijfe,  BRAND 


Red  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  low  pro¬ 
tein  succulent  roughage;  Silage,  Pasturage,  Green 
Fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  medium 
protein  dry  roughage;  Timothy  Hay,  Mixed  Hay,  Com 
Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high 
protein  dry  roughage;  Clover  Hay,  Alfalfa  Hay,  etc. 


If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us 


TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Depend 


Upon 


When  you  use  one  of  the  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  F eeds, 
you  can  depend  upon  it  that  you’re  right. 
You  know  that  you  get: 

Nothing  but  pure,  wholesome,  all-feed 
ingredients.  Scientifically  correct  propor¬ 
tion  of  nutrients. 

A  feed  that  actually  balances  with  your 
particular  roughage. 

A  feed  that  is  uniform  in  mixture — every  bag  the  same. 

Lowest  cost,  in  milk  obtained,  per  feed  dollar,  year 
after  year. 

Wherever  accurate  tests  have  been  made,  dairy  feeders 
have  proved  this  true. 

If  you  want  more  profit,  each  year,  from  your  dairy, 
use  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feeds,  as  directed  on  the  tags. 


BLUE1 

„  „J:BRAND  ; 

- 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


TfI 


TOGA 

FEED  SERVICE 


Dehorn  with  the  Keystone 


Dehorn  your  cattle  in 
the  modern  humane 
way.  No  crushing— a 
singie  stroke  does  the 
work.  Dehorned  cows 
and  steers  are  gentler. 

The  Keystone  is  sold  on  a  money-back 

gjarantee.  We  also  make  Keystone 
ull  Staffs.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY 

Box  i  22  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada.  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  50th  St.,  New  York 


More  Milk— More  Beef 


[ ALFALFA.  CLOVER  jj 


OR  ANY  HAY 


3  CORN  FODDER  ( 


I  OR  SHEAF  OATS 


SNAPPED  CORN 

4  KAY 


mm 


&XTL1 


Feed  Home-Grown  Crops 

Stop  that  monthly  feed  bill.  The  Letz  Dixie  will  cut,  grind 
and  mix  anything  grown  —  makes  a  perfectly  balanced 
ration  from  home-grown  crops.  Guaranteed  to  increase 
production  from  15  to  30%  and  cut  feeding  costs  25  to 
50%.  A  warehouse  in  every  state. 

Write  lor  copy  of  new  Letz  Feeding  Manual  describing  Letz  SyS' 
tem  of  Home  Crop  Feeding.  A  valuable  addition  to  your  library, 


1123  Hast  Road 


Crown  Point,  Indiana 


America’s 
Leading 
Feed  Mill 


•  vV-  ',*'r  f  £k 


■ill!® 


Bee  Keepers  May  Double 
Output 

[The  following  note  is  taken  from  a  re¬ 
port  by  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Our  bee  experts  say  this  ad¬ 
vice  is  excellent.] 

One  of  them  says  he  knows  of  some 
men  wTho  make  sure  their  bees  have 
enough,  then  feed  them  10  lbs.  more ;  it 
is  usually  the  very  best  colonies  that 
starve,  as  a  good  queen  will  keep  the 
brood  chamber  so  filled  with  brood  that 
there  is  not  room  to  hold  the  necessary 
Winter  stores.  Where  it  is  possible  he 
likes  to  have  each  colony  packed  by  it¬ 
self  as  it  causes  so  much  labor  to  pack 
and  unpack.  Packing  is  left  on  perma¬ 
nently,  except  on  top,  after  once  getting 
it  in  place. 

“Before  the  bees  stop  gathering  nectar 
in  the  Fall,  each  hive  should  be  examined 
to  see  if  sufficient  stores  are  present  for 
the  Winter.  If  the  examination  shows 
the  stores  insufficient,  the  bees  should  be 
fed  at  once.  The  best  feed  is  granulated 
sugar  syrup.  This  syrup  may  be  made  by 
using  two  parts  sugar  and  one  part  water 
by  measure.  The  sugar  should  be  poured 
into  the  water  to  facilitate  dissolving  and 
the  syrup  should  not  be  boiled.  If  burnt 
or  scorched,  it  is  worthless  for  Winter 
stores  because  it  causes  dysentery  and 
other  bee  diseases.  Just  before  cold 
weather  comes  on,  the  bees  should  be 
given  Winter  protection.  Winter  packing 
cases  are  most  practical  where  beekeepers 
do  not  have  sufficient  bees  to  warrant  the 
expense  of  building  a  cellar.  The  quad¬ 
ruple  case  is  found  to  be  cheapest.  In 
this  case,  four  hives  are  placed  together 
so  that  there  are  six  inches  of  insulation 
beneath  the  hives  as  well  as  in  front  and 
on  the  sides.  There  should  be  at  least 
a  foot  of  covering  over  the  top.  The 
packing  material  may  consist  of  any  fine 
dry  substance  such  as  finely  cut  straw, 
chaff,  buckwheat  hulls  or  broken  forest 
leaves.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  see 
that  the  entrance  to  each  hive  is  open  to 
the  out-doors  by  means  of  a  small  tunnel. 

“It  is  too  often  overlooked  that  proper 
feeding  and  housing  of  bees  during  the 
Winter  insures  strong  Spring  develop¬ 
ment  regardless  of  climatic  conditions 
If  the  .Spring  is  such  that  the  bees  can 
start  gathering  nectar  early,  the  stores 
remaining  from  the  Winter  will  not  he 
molested,  while  if  the  Spring  is  delayed, 
they  will  be  able  to  develop  even  though 
thev  cannot  gather  nectar  from  the 
fields.” 


Vinegar  From  Cider 

In  regard  to  making  vinegar  from  pre¬ 
served  cider,  I  would  like  to  tell  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  had  regarding  vinegar,  I  sug¬ 
gest  drawing  cider  very  carefully  off  the 
sediment,,  and  put  into  barrel  that  never 
has  had  preserved  cider  in  it,  and  then 
put  in  some  “mother.”  No  cider  ever 
will  make  vinegar  under  any  conditions 
if  allowed  to  stand  on  its  own  pomace.  I 
never  have  had  any  experience  with  pre¬ 
served  cider  but  I  know  that  eider  never 
will  make  good  vinegar  if  allowed  to 
stand  on  its  own  pomace,  and  that  part 
of  my  statement  I  vouch  for.  I  think  re¬ 
garding  the  article  as  to  putting  “mother” 
in  the  preserved  cider  if  cider  had  been 
put  in  another  barrel,  as  I  have  made 
mention,  the  effort  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory.  MBS.  E.  B.  v. 

and  Timothy  HAY 

Fnr  Colo  in  flar  I  ole  Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 
lOl  dale  111  liai  LOIS  0J1iy.  Inspection  a  1 1  o  w  e  d. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  poultry  farm  help¬ 
er;  farm-raised  man;  must  be  strong,  willing 
and  reliable;  required  to  board  oue  man;  good 
wages,  house,  and  various  privileges.  A.  H. 
PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN — Competent,  experienced  A.  It. 

Guernsey  herdsman,  permanent  position  open 
now;  Protestant  preferred.  Send  full  history 
and  references,  first  letter,  to  TABLE  ROCK 
FARMS,  Sterliugton,  N.  Y. 


SETTLED  WOMAN  (no  child),  Protestant,  for 
cook  in  country;  all  year;  no  washing.  Write 
BOX  217,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  stat¬ 
ing  wages  asked,  experience  and  where  may  be 
interviewed. 


WANTED — Couple,  or  two  reliable  women  for 
cooking  and  housework;  two  in  family;  no 
washing;  house  has  all  modern  conveniences; 
located  two  miles  from  Princeton,  N.  J.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Strong,  active  farmer  boys,  over  18, 
to  learn  telegraph  construction  work;  $00  per 
month  and  board;  steady  work.  Write  F.  Mc- 
COY,  19  Hurlbut  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FARMER — All  around  man;  steady  position; 

modern  farm,  30  miles  from  New*  York.  Write 
full  particulars,  ADVERTISER  0078,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HANDY  farm  hand,  experienced  axman  pre¬ 
ferred;  good  home.  VETTER,  Kingston,  New 
Jersey. 


WANTED — Poultr.vman;  partnership  or  commis¬ 
sion  basis.  SILVERLAKE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Tilton,  N.  H. 


JANITOR  for  Grange  Hall  rooms;  light,  heat; 

some  compensation;  small  family;  references. 
YAPHANIv  GRANGE,  Yaphank,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  supply  and  relief  woman, 
under  40;  boys’  school;  salary  $60  month  and 
maintenance.  ESSEX  COUNTY  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  who  is  a 
good  dairy  farmer;  prefer  one  who  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  carpentering  and  capable  of  doing  some 
mason,  painting  and  farm  plumbing;  wages  $70 
a  month,  wih  tenement,  wood,  garden  and  milk; 
$50  a  month  for  sing'e  man,  with  board  and 
room;  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  farm,  middle-aged  woman,  or 
mother  and  daughter,  or  mother  and  farmer 
son,  or  two  sisters,  as  good  plain  cook  and 
housekeeper;  family  three;  husband,  wife,  grown 
son  and  three  farm  hands;  must  be  accustomed 
to  country,  not  anywhere  near  village;  all  con¬ 
veniences  in  house;  no  other  work  but  cooking 
and  waiting;  good  wages:  farm  situated  Croton 
Lake,  N.  Y.  Answer  BOX  700,  1393  Broadway, 
Manhattan. 


FARMER  WANTED— All  around  man  who  can 
run  efficiently  well-equipped  modern  farm,  18 
acres  good  soil  under  cultivation,  live  stock, 
poultry,  etc.,  on  profit-sharing  basis,  with  good 
home  conveniences,  located  30  miles  from  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  6092,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  competent  man  and  woman  to  run 
a  dairy  farm:  man  must  he  a  good  butter- 
maker;  woman  to  board  men;  good  reference  re¬ 
quired;  fine  chance  for  the  right  people.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  0005,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  to  work  with  poultry  this  Win¬ 
ter;  bees  next  Summer;  some  experience  nec¬ 
essary  in  both  lines.  E.  L.  LANE,  Trumansburg, 

N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
purebred  cattle,  producing  and  retailing  fancy 
market  milk,  construction  work,  handling  men, 
buying  and  selling;  will  furnish  high-class  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  5993,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DEPENDABLE  married  man,  32,  good  refer¬ 
ences,  wants  position  as  dairyman  or  creamery 
work;  14  years’  experience,  certified  milk,  test¬ 
ing,  butter-making.  P.OX  161,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience  gen¬ 
era!  farming;  specialty  Guernsey  cattle;  devel¬ 
oped  two  famous  money-making  herds;  success¬ 
ful  advanced  registry  work;  world’s  record; 
showing;  100  bacteria  milk  production;  farm 
business  development;  capacity  from  help;  record 
spotless;  American;  married;  35.  ADVERTISER 
6047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  AND  ESTATE 
EMPLOYMENT 


We  maintain  a  bonded  agency 
as  a  m  e  d  i  u  m  for  the  better 
class  agricultural  help. 

FARM  MANAGMEN  T-SALES  SERVICES  EMPLOYMENT 
C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO.,  Agri.  Eng.  Services 
90  West  St.  Bldg.,  New  York  Rector  6760 

Hnu  and  All  grades— timothy,  light  and  heavy 

IldJ  dltu  ouaw  ei0ver  mixed,  first  and  second  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa,  feed  and  grain,  oat.  wheat  and  rye 
straw.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask  for  delivered 
prices.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y, 

Cider  Apples  Wanted  STEPHEN  REYNOLDslsouth  Norwalk, Csnn. 


A  GENTLEMAN  desires  to  find  a  place,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  dairy  work,  for  a  young  man  who 
has  been  educated  in  farm  schools,  with  two 
years  at  Storrs  College,  Connecticut;  had  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  both  dairy  and  other  farm 
work;  he  is  an  expert  dry-hand  milker,  and 
thoroughly  familiar  with  conducting  Babcock 
test.  ADVERTISER  6050,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  superintendent,  desires  position 
on  farm  or  estate;  American;  married;  life  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches;  capable;  trustworthy; 
references.  ADVERTISER  6059,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Cideripples Wanted  „. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MAN  wanted  on  dairy;  13  cows:  must  be  good 
milker;  wages  $50  month  and  board;  white 
preferred.  MATTHEW  WEILER,  Box  196,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  T. 


MAN,  single,  38  years,  finest  health,  wants  to 
make  change;  present  place  11  years;  want 
position  farm  manager  or  take  care  of  estate  or 
lodge  or  companion;  best  of  references.  Address 
BOX  22,  Akron,  Pa. 


MIDDLE-AGED  American  farmer,  married,  no 
children,  Protestant,  would  like  full  care  of 
small  country  place;  life  experience;  references 
and  interview  furnished  to  right  party.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  practical  farmer,  position  as  su¬ 
perintendent  or  caretaker  on  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate;  life  experience;  excellent  references. 
HALE,  04  Washington  Ave.,  North  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 


YOUNG  man  of  good  habits  and  character  de¬ 
sires  position  earing  for  country  home  in  re¬ 
turn  for  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  6075, 
care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  in  all  branches, 
middle  aged,  handy  with  tools,  desires  change. 
ADVERTISER  6081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  next  Spring,  on  large  farm  100  miles 
from  New  York,  on  salary  and  part  of  profits; 
tuberculin-tested  herd;  sheep  and  hogs;  large 
acreage  of  good  land;  modern  plant:  modern 
house  and  good  school:  write  fully,  giving  age, 
religion,  size  of  family,  complete  experience; 
exeeptiona'  opportunity  for  strictly  first-class 
man.  ADVERTISER  6043,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — November  1.  married  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work:  no  smoker;  steady  job;  bouse, 
garden,  etc.  ADVERTISER  0053,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted;  milker;  work  in  modern 
cow  barn,  bv  November  15:  single:  American; 
state  wages,  etc.  JOHN  WORTMAN,  Box  84, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  with  girl,  12,  wishes  steady  position  as 
working  housekeeper  in  country;  state  all  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter,  please.  ADVERTISER 
0080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position:  middle  age;  married;  un¬ 
derstand  pou'try,  garden,  flowers,  lawns,  cow, 
etc.:  no  tobacco  or  booze;  best  reference.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  132,  Theills,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  3  years’  experience,  desires  po¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  6074,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— -Work  on  poultry  farm;  young  man, 
18.  farm  raised.  ADVERTISER  6082,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  experienced,  permanent  po¬ 
sition;  run  farm  as  own;  reference.  PINE- 
WOGD,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  poultryman;  experience 
White  Leghorns,  Pekin  ducks.  GEORGE 
FACTOR,  Laurelton  Farms,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  capable,  single  (45),  practical, 
experienced  feeder  and  worker;  brooding, 
growing  and  high  egg  production,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  where  ability  is  required ;  will  produce  re¬ 
sults  on  any  plant;  living  conditions  must  be 
good.  ADVERTISER  6079,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MANAGER  of  dairy  estate;  a  gentleman  who 
has  just  come  over  from  Denmark,  where  he 
has  had  large  estate  and  who  is  an  expert  in 
dairy  farming,  as  well  as  general  farming, 
wants  to  get  a  position  as  manager;  has  spent 
several  years  in  this  country  before;  finest  ref¬ 
erences  from  Denmark  and  this  country.  HENRY 
R.  ANGELO,  care  Hanover  National  Bank,  Nas¬ 
sau  St.,  New  York  City. 


MILK  route  man,  or  any  other  kind  of  driving. 

GEORGE  J.  SIMEN,  37  William  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED— Poultryman,  over  20 

years’  experience,  exhibition  or  production, 
wild  and  domestic  water  fowl,  squabs,  utility 
Leghorn  specialist,  not  only  knowledge  of  prin¬ 
ciples  of  line  breeding,  but  able  to  practically 
apply  them;  not.  afraid  of  work  or  long  hours; 
can  handle  help  to  advantage;  American;  43; 
married;  one  child,  high  school  age.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  estate  or  dairy  superintendent  now  open 
for  position;  life  experience  in  purebred  cattle 
and  stock  raising,  specializing  in  dairying, 
breeding,  developing  anil  certified  milk  produc¬ 
tion;  buying  and  selling;  rotation  of  crops  and 
soil  fertility;  handling  help  efficiently;  all  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery,  tractors,  etc.;  age  36; 
small  family.  ADVERTISER  6086,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  making  poultry  his  lifework,  two 
years  experience,  good  reference,  wants  work 
where  effort  will  be  appreciated;  Jersey  location 
only.  ADVERTISER  6087,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  operator  of  tractor  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  large  farm  in  connection  with  driv¬ 
ing  cars  or  truck;  state  wages  and  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  6088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position;  man, 
years  of  experience  with  poultry;  wife  to  help 
with  housework;  would  consider  furnished  house 
to  board  farm  help;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  farm:  50  acres  timber;  35 
Holsteins;  17  Lakenvelders;  team,  wagons, 
sleighs,  hand  tools;  farm  machinery,  milker;  100 
tons  hay.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


RIVER  FARM  of  290  acres;  will  consider  ex¬ 
change  for  city  property;  bargain.  SCHUYLER 
DAVEY,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT,  on  shares,  a  97-aere  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  equipped.  ADVERTISER  6045,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 150  acres;  good  house  and  barns; 

all  machinery;  running  water;  *2  mile  to  good 
road;  land  under  good  cultivation;  tractor,  3 
horses,  many  other  things  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion;  price  reasonable.  Write  JOHN  KINKEL, 
It.  D.  2,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


53-ACRE  farm,  fully  equipped;  macadam  road; 

pear  school,  church;  easy  terms;  immediate 
possession.  E.  O.  HANNAHS,  Cameron  Mills, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  with  stock  and  tools  wanted,  in  exchange 
for  house  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  suburb;  seven 
rooms,  bath,  gas,  electricity;  Areola  heat;  garage, 
chicken  house;  yard  fenced;  near  manufactory; 
ideal  for  retiring  farmer  wanting  few  boarders: 
value  $6,500;  mortgage,  $1,500.  ADVERTISER 
6083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  poultry,  grain  and  fruit 
farm;  43  tillable,  balance  woodlot;  located  in 
Tioga  County  on  a  small  lake,  14  mile  from 
State  highway  and  school;  equipped  for  rearing 
1,000  chicks;  7-room  cottage;  building  in  good 
repair;  new  20x80  Cornell  laying  house  With 
concrete  floor;  No.  3  Fairbanks  Morse  lighting 
plant  installed  last  year;  house  and  henhouse 
wired;  for  quick  sale  and  immediate  possession 
will  include  team,  harness,  hog,  375  Leghorn 
pullets  starting  to  lay,  2  cows,  3  heifers,  all 
farm  tools,  cream  separator,  churn,  quantity  of 
potatoes,  apples,  hay  and  grain,  --i-ton  Ford 
truck.  ADVERTISER  6089,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent,  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover:  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


IIONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
IDs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIND, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  beets,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
hay;  carload  of  straw.  DEAN  M.  BARBER, 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


MANGEL  beets,  any  qunntitv;  write  for  prices. 
WINK  EL-II A  A  Iv  FARM,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  nONEY— Clover,  5-lb.  pall,  $1.15;  two  5- 
lb.  palls.  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  palls,  $4.25;  deliv¬ 
ered  into  tilled  zone;  buckwheat,  10c  per  pall 
less.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1,000  round  locust  posts;  12-li.p. 

Fairbanks  gas  engine,  magneto,  truck,  used 
two  weeks.  HUBERT  D.  GAGE,  Rliinebeek, 
N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  high  quality,  $2.75  per  gallon, 
delivered;  discount  on  quantities  BRUCE  R. 
BUCHANAN,  West  Glover,  Vt. 


WANTED — Small  poultry  farm:  reasonable; 

Hudson  Valley  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6091, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  store  and  farm;  separately 
or  together;  State  road;  school;  churches;  fine 
proposition.  ADVERTISER  6048,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BLACK  WALNUTS,  butternuts,  7  lbs.,  $1 ; 

sliellbark  hickories,  5  lbs.,  $1;  delivered  post¬ 
paid.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Winterton,  Sul¬ 
livan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


(SURE  POP)— Old  White  Rice  corn,  25  lbs. 

prepaid  3d  zone,  $2.50  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Dairy  or  general-purpose  farm;  75 
acres.  Owner,  E.  WILKINS,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 70-acre  fruit  farm,  near  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ;  principal  crops,  cherries  and  apples: 
large  house,  3  barns,  2-car  concrete  garage, 
tractor,  truck,  spraying  outfit,  2  horses,  chick¬ 
ens;  $40,000;  will  take  back  large  first  mort¬ 
gage;  no  exchanges.  For  further  information 
apply  E.  S.  BRADY,  57  Hillside  Ave.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE1 — 206-acre  farm,  3  miles  from  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y.,  in  beautiful  Walkill  Valley,  near 
Lake  Mohonk;  beautiful  view  and  situation; 
equipped  for  dairy  and  poultry;  tillable  and  pas¬ 
ture  lands,  fruit  trees  and  berries;  10-room  house 
with  furnace;  barns,  silo,  workshop,  hen  and 
brooder  houses;  suitable  location  for  Summer 
boarders,  camp  site  or  country  estate.  Apply 
L.  E.  HAINERT,  96  Duncan  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  property  in  wide-awake  vil¬ 
lage,  preferably  up-State,  suitable  for  gift 
shop;  nice  view;  convenient  Catholic  church;  low 
price.  L.  M.  S.,  347  Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


80  ACRES,  new  house,  8  rooms;  large  water 
frontage;  springs,  cistern;  good  barn;  -j  acre 
strawberries;  fruit  trees,  currants,  grapes; 
schools,  churches;  railroad  *-2  mile;  boat  landing 
"i  mile.  WILLIAM  MONK,  Columbiaville,  Col. 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  poultry  farm,  beautiful  home,  at  50 
cents  on  the  dollar;  1,200  layers;  all  poultry 
equipment;  $16,000;  $6,000  cash.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  6052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


GUERNSEYS— Owner  of  a  herd  of  20  purebred 
Guernseys,  headed  by  a  grandson  of  Lang- 
water  Steadfast,  located  on  a  well-equipped 
farm  within  80  miles  of  New  York  City,  will 
lease  farm  and  stock  to  a  well-recommended 
American,  able  to  supply  bis  own  working  capi¬ 
tal,  for  a  nominal  rental,  but  upon  conditions  in¬ 
suring  satisfactory  operation  and  maintenance. 
ADVERTISER  6009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50  acres  level  land,  $2,500;  also 
108-acre  farm  for  sale  or  rent.  GOTTHARDT 
FARM,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


CAMP  SITE  wanted  within  three  hours  of  New 
York.  Write  full  particulars  as  to  acreage, 
water  supply,  size  of  lake,  lake  frontage,  build¬ 
ings  and  price.  ADVERTISER  6073,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMS  F'OR  SALE — 200  acres,  l’-i  miles  off 
stone  road;  trout  creek  and  timber;  improve¬ 
ments;  worth  $5,000:  price  $3,000;  two  farms  ad¬ 
joining  on  stone  road,  320  acres,  good  buildings 
and  fences;  very  reasonable.  (TARE  GREGORY, 
R.  D.  1,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 278-acre  dairy-poultry  farm;  1,000 
hens:  equipment  for  big  business;  stock,  crops 
and  all,  $14,000.  ADVERTISER  6077,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'OR  SALE — Small  farm:  good  buildings;  water; 
high  elevation.  BOX  267,  Danbury,  Coon. 


WANTED — A  two  or  three  drum  hoist,  large 
size,  with  or  without  power  (price).  H.  L. 
BAUMAN,  East  Earl,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  250-egg  Buckeye  Incubator, 
standard  make,  good  as  new,  $35;  or  will  ex¬ 
change  for  pullets.  LOUIS  VAN  DER  PLATE, 
709  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


LADY  wishes  board  in  country  home,  not  more 
than  three  miles  from  town  and  railroad; 
grounds,  improvements  and  good  plain  cooking 
essential;  Berkshire  district  or  within  50  miles 
of  Boston  preferred;  would  consider  sharing  ex¬ 
penses  with  another  lady.  ADVERTISER  <1072, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


50  SECOND-HAND  incubators  wanted.  C.  M. 
LAUVIOR,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LARGE  Oregon  prunes,  direct,  100  lbs.,  freight 
paid,  $12.30;  50  lbs.,  express  paid,  $7.48;  sam¬ 
ple,  5c.  KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS JSalem,  Oro. 


WANTED — A  carload  of  7-i-flt.  locust  posC*; 

please  quote  lowest  price,  f.  0.  b.  cars.  Ad¬ 
dress  B.  B.  CHASE,  Wyoming,  Del. 


BOARDERS  wanted  by  Northern  people  living 
on  a  poultry  farm  in  Central  Florida;  aged 
persons  preferred;  for  full  particulars  write  E. 
II.  SHAULIS,  Box  156.  Belleview,  Fla. 


WANTED — Corn  shredder;  give  price  and  de¬ 
scription.  A.  J.  MacLEOD,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  60-11).  cans,  $7.80;  buckwheat, 
$6;  finest  quality;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F. 
W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.35  gallon; 

fresh  made  sugar,  pound  cakes,  30c;  small 
cakes,  40c;  products  guaranteed.  G.  L.  HOW¬ 
ARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


WANTED — Carload  of  sound  wheat  straw.  MOR¬ 
RIS  JAItRETT,  Jr.,  Horsham,  Pa. 


FOIt  SALE — L-9  Blizzard  ensilage  cutter,  fully 
equipped;-  A1  condition.  J.  C.  BROWN,  Sloats- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


ORDER  your  homemade  fruit  cake  now  for  holi¬ 
days;  $1  lb.;  also  angel  food,  $1.50  up.  MRS. 
MILLER,  Box  491,  Highland,  N.  Y. 
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A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry 
Account 
Book 


□ 

□ 

□ 


shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALK  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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I’ll  Save  You  lA  to  l/2  <£ 
at  This  Great  Sale 

Prices  Smashed !  The  biggest  Sale  in  our  24 
years  is  on!  Here's  a  lifetime  opportunity. 

Get  a  high  quality  stove,  range  or  furnace 
direct  from  the  factory  at  a  tremendous  sav¬ 
ing.  Send  for  my  big  FREE  catalog  today- 
full  of  new  models,  new  features,  new  ideas, 
and  prices  so  low  as  to  be  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able.  No  matter  where  you  buy  your  stove 
or  range  someone  buys  it  from  the  factory 
first— why  not  you?  Here’s  my  platform— 

30  days  trial,  360  days  approval  test  on  any¬ 
thing  you  order;  cash  or  easy  payments— some 
as  low  as  $3.00  monthly;  $100,000  bank  bond 
guarantee  on  everything — youdon’  triskapenny; 

24  hour  shipment;  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


ussszez 


Cash  or  :  t  mm  °Ji  f 
Easy  .  ffp— smLfJ 

Payments  ,  '  r  f\ 

I’ll  notonly  sell  you  %  /  - - » - ^ 

any  one  of  the  200  J  I 
bargains  in  this  cat-  iJ 

alog  at  bedrock  factory  price  but  I’ll  give  you  the  most 
liberal  down  payment  proposition  of  which  you  have  ever 
heard.  Think  of  it— some  as  low  as  $3  down  and  $3  a 

month.  You  will  scarcely  miss  the  payments  and  the  stove  or  furnace 
will  be  yours,  fully  paid  for,  almost  before  you  realize  it  Can  you 
afford  to  put  up  with  an  old,  worn-out  range  or  can  you  afford  to  put 
off  the  purchase  of  a  furnace,  when  you  can  take  advantage  of  that 
wonderful  opportunity?  Thousands  of  others  are  writ¬ 
ing  for  this  new  money-saving  book— you  should,  too.  % 


i  \  Customers 

1  ■  A  OverhalfamillionKal- 

1/  i a  amazoo  owners  praise 

if  Kalamazoo  quality.  You  find  these  owners  in  every 
county  in  the  country —some  live  near  you.  We  will  send 
you  their  names  with  our  catalog.  Ask  them!  They  will 
tell  you  that  you  can’t  make  a  mistake  when  you  order 
from  Kalamazoo.  Our  big  business  has  been  built  by  our 
pleased  customers  who  have  recommended  Kalamazoo 
quality  to  their  friends.  For  24  years  Kalamazoo  has 
specialized  in  quality  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 


24  years  in  business 
530,000  Satisfied  Customers 
Factory- to-you  prices 
200  styles  and  sizes 
30  day  trial — 360  day  approval  test 
•24  hour  shipment 
■Cash  or  easy  payments 
•$100,000  bank  bond  guarantee  in¬ 
sures  satisfaction  or  money  back 
•Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
■Above  all  else— quality 


360  Day 
Approval 
Test 


You  Buy  on  this 
GUARANTEE 


We  guarantee  all  articles  listed  and  t 
shown  in  our  catalog  to  be  exactly  LJ  ^  JT  y" " 

as  described  and  illustrated.  We  W 
guarantee  that  any  article  purchased  from  us  will  satisfy  you  (J 
in  every  particular— that  it  will  give  you  honest  service,  which  u 

you  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  that  it  represents  full  value  for  the  price  you  paid. 
If  for  any  reason  whatsoever  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase  from  us,  we 
agree  to  satisfy  you  or  allow  you  to  return  the  article  to  us  at  our  expense,  and  we 
to  refund  any  money  you  paid  in  transportation  charges.  We  will  exchange  it  for 
other  goods  or  return  your  money.  _____ _  _____ _ __ _ 


Place  stove,  fur- 

/ J  nace,  range,  or  anything  you  desire  to  purchase  . -  . 

U  from  our  catalog,  in  your  home  for  30  days.  Use 
it  freely.  Put  it  to  every  test.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly  delighted,  if  you  are  not  100% 
satisfied,  if  it  is  not  everything  we  claim  it  to  be,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  everything  you  have  paid,  including  freight  charges.  Isn’t  that  fair? 
Could  you  ask  for  anything  better?  You  can’t  tell  what  a  stove  or  furnace  is  like  until 
you  actually  use  it  in  your  own  home.  Now  I’ll  go  even  farther— I’ll  let  you  have  any¬ 
thing  in  our  catalog  on  a  360  day  approval  test.  Where  in  the  world  can  you  beat  a 

Saved  $75.00  on 
Tu.nace 

ientlemen:— Itts  with  much 


i*w!  24  Hour  Shipments  /■«m 
There’s  no  delay  when  you  order  f  | 
from  Kalamazoo— everything  is 
\  crated  ready  to  be  shipped  to  you  ,4"!y4  g  ,  y  ;y, ,  | 
.  ijm  within  24  hours.  Kalamazoo  is  Wtmf  ~^T %  T* ] 
r  I'm  near  to  every  place  —  freight  rates  Ar  Az 

Jjlml  are  low.  You  save  all ’round.  More-  .  .. 

01  over,  all  shipments  are  guaranteed  '  4..F  "  .  ■ 

0j!l  to  arrive  safely.  You  are  protected 
ifW\  from  every  angle.  By  all  means  ask  V 
ml  about  my  FREE  engineering  service 
;  /  on  furnaces  and  FREE  furnace  plans. 

/ '  ll  I’ll  show  you  how  to  install  your  furnace  in  a  few  hours’ 
/  time  and  save  a  lot  of  money.  Don’t  wait— send  for  this 
/  interesting  book  today.  There’s  no  obligation  in  send- 
/  ing  the  coupon— be  the  first  to  take  your  pick  of  these 
V,  /  amazing  bargains.  Your  copy  is  ready.  Send  coupon, 
fj  postal,  or  letter, 

j  Saved  $25.00  on  Stove 

/  Dear  Sir:  — I  received  the  Kalamazoo  Prince  in  6  days 
|  after  I  sent  my  order  to  you,  in  fine  shape.  It  is  one  of 
|  the  finest  bakers  on  the  market.  I  saved  at  least  $25.00  on 
the  stove.  I  thank  you  for  your  quick  service. 

Yours  truly,  Fred  Dunker,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

178  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


ing.  So  far  it  gives  perfect 
satisfaction,  is  strongly 
made  and  easily  operated. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  best  investments  ever 
made  as  our  house  now  is  , 
warm  night  and  day  and  J 
I  know  I  have  at  least  / 
saved  S75. 00  by  buying  / 
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Here’s 


a  New  One;  The  Pumpkin  Crop 


GING  CONDITIONS. — This  is  an  age 
a  new  crops  and  new  methods  are  be- 
forced  upon  the  farmer,  whether  he 
ts  them  or  not.  Psychology  is  playing 
rt  in  this  industrial  change.  As  people 
regate  and  crowd  together  in  thickly 
settled  communities,  new  desires  are  created. 
The  attempt  to  satisfy  these  desires  creates  new 
business.  Take,  for  example,  the  lowly  pumpkin. 
Dow  would  old-timers  in  New  Jersey  have  regarded 
one  who  claimed  that  a  time  would  come  when 
pumpkins  would  he  regarded'  as  a  profitable  luxury 
crop.  Those  old-timers  planted  a  few  pumpkin 
seeds  in  the  cornfield  and  harvested  a  fair  crop.  A 
few  were  used  for  pumpkin  and  milk,  a  few  were 
sold,  and  the  rest  fed  to  the  stock.  It  was  a  side 
line — very  much  to  one  side. 

NOW  A  LUXURY. — Now  comes  Cornelius  Kevitt 
of  Pompton,  N.  J.,  who  has  dignified  the  pumpkin  by 
making  it  a  standard  crop.  It  is  not  what  you  may 
call  a  food  crop,  either.  People  come  and  buy  them 
for  Hallowe'en  performances.  Probably  most  of 
them  are  made  into  jack-o’-lanterns  by  eager  chil¬ 


dren  who  have  been  told  what  their  ancestors  used 
to  do.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  the  help  which 
psychology  gives  in  changing  crops  and  methods. 

GROWING  THE  CROP. — Mr.  Kevitt  estimates  liis 
crop  at  5,000  salable  pumpkins,  grown  in  the  old 
way  of  planting  among  the  corn.  This  will  be  hard 
to  believe  by  a  great  many  farmers  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  such  complete  failure  by  this  method. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Kevitt  proves  that  it  can  be  done. 
The  field  of  five  acres,  covered  with  a  generous 
dressing  of  barnyard  manure,  was  plowed  deep  and, 
well  cultivated,  made  the  sandy  loam  soil  an  ex¬ 
cellent  seedbed.  Marked  both  ways  3  ft.  4  in.  apart, 
Mr.  Kevitt  planted  somewhat  differently  from  the 
old  practice  of  a  few  pumpkin  seeds  in  every  third 
or  fourth  hill  of  corn.  Instead,  he  planted  every 
third  row  across  the  field  entirely  of  pumpkins. 
The  merit  of  this  we  can  readily  see,  giving  the 
pumpkin  vine  more  ground  to  itself,  also  allowing 
more  sunshine. 

SELLING  DIRECT. — Mr.  Kevitt’s  farm  is  located 
on  the  Paterson-Hamburg  turnpike,  one  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  busy  thoroughfares,  consequently  he  has  a  pros¬ 


perous  road-stand  trade.  With  the  advantage  of  the 
wholesale  markets  at  Newark  and  Paterson,  he  is 
fortunately  favored  by  good  selling  conditions,  and 
is  enthusiastic  over  the  genuine  profits  from  his 
pumpkins,  which  he  thinks  will  exceed  those  of  any 
one  of  his  other  crops. 

A  FINE  CROP.— On  September  15  Mr.  Kevitt 
walked  through  his  field  to  note  the  condition  of 
growth,  and  was  indeed  surprised  over  the  prolific 
settings  of  fruit.  He  noticed  two  pumpkins  on  sepa¬ 
rate  vines,  though  near  each  other,  of  exceptional 
growth  for  so  early  in  the  season,  and  decided  to 
give  them  -some  identification  markings,  that  he 
might  watch  their  progress.  With  his  pocketknife 
he  carved  “Coolidge  and  Dawes”  on  one,  “Davis  and 
Bryan”  on  the  other.  At  that  time  they  were  of 
nearly  the  same  size.  Fig.  592  shows  the  later  de¬ 
velopment.  The  pictures  show  the  crop  and  some  of 
its  surroundings.  This  “come-back”  of  an  old  farm 
friend  is  quite  remarkable  in  these  days  when  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  faraway  points  are  being  rushed 
into  our  markets.  It  would  seem  to  show  that 
deeply  cut  into  the  minds  of  most  of  our  Americans 


The  New  Jersey  Pumpkin  Farmers  Roadside  Stand.  Fig.  5S9. 
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are  inherited  memories  of  good  old  days  when  young 
folks  husked  corn  in  the  barn  by  the  light  of  tallow 
candles,  ate  pumpkin  pies  and  doughnuts,  drank 
sweet  cider  and  found  many  a  red  ear  in  the  com. 
Those  were  the  days  of  simple  joys  beneath  starlit 
skies,  long  before  we  dreamed  of  rushing  about  in  a 
gasoline  carriage  or  dressing  up  to  go  to  the  movies. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  memories  of  these  good  old 
days  are  stirring  in  the  modern  brain,  and  the  humble 
pumpkin  is  bringing  them  back.  Many  a  man  and 
woman  whose  bodies  have  degenerated  into  bundles 
of  worn  nerves  would  be  partly  made  over  by  going 
back  to  childhood  and  carving  some  hideous  face  of 
jack-o’-lantern  in  the  side  of  a  big  pumpkin.  What 
difference  does  it  make  whether  you  grow  pumpkins 
or  peaches,  so  long  as  you  cater  to  a  worthy  desire? 


New  Peach  Possibilities 

WHILE  peaches  are  not  supposed  to  grow  in 
Northern  New  York,  the  larger  peach  tree 
in  the  picture  has  flourished  for  seven  years  on  the 
northern  border  of  St.  Lawrence  County.  The  bush 
in  the  foreground  is:  three  years  old.  Both  sprang 
from  peach  stones  thrown  in  the  backyard.  No 
peaches  have  yet  been  produced,  but  prospective 
investors  in  northern  peach  land  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  proud  owners  look  for  a  booming 
crop  next  year.  neil  c.  doeen. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  of  our  peach  growers,  with  thous¬ 
ands  of  trees  in  bearing,  may  smile  at  this  little 
bush  growing  up  near  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  but 
it  means  much  to  these  watchers.  We  have  seen 
such  little  trees  in  Northern  Vermont  actually  made 
to  bear  fruit.  They  were  trained  in  such  a  way  that 
when  Winter  came  they  were  “laid  down”  or  bent 
to  the  ground  and  covered  with  straw  or  manure. 
In  some  cases  the  trees  were  twisted  over  into  a 
trench  and  thus  protected.  We  saw  them  actually 
bearing  fruit  after  such  Winter  protection.  No 
profit  in  this,  but  a  great  satisfaction. 


Necessity  of  Working  the  Teeth 

IN  the  many  years  that  I  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y. 

it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  read  any  health  article 
you  may  publish,  and  I  often  wish  they  would  ap¬ 
pear  more  often,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  takes  a  place  by 
the  side  of  the  familv  Bible  in  many  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  but  in  reading  H^pe  Farm  Notes,”  page  1326, 
in  regard  to  the  teeth,  I  think  you  should  have  said 
more — or  not  as  much. 

Your  statement  of  the  corn  bread  with  crust  one 
inch  thick,  and  I  presume  baked  in  the  oven  over 
night  (ours  was),  carries  me  back  to  the  farm  of 
my  boyhood  days  in  Washington  Co.,  Nj  Y.  Yes, 
the  crusts  were  given  to  the, boys  and  girls  (nine  of 
them)  to  make  good  teeth,  and  I  differ  from  your 
reasoning — it  was  just  what  the  “kids”  ought  to 
eat.  “Good  teeth  are  produced  from  minerals,”  but 
the  minerals  must  be  obtained  from  the  blood,  pre¬ 
natal  or  in  ejirly  childhood,  while  teeth  and  bone 
tissue  are  developing.  The  blood  vessels  of  the  body 
run  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  skin.  In  the 
gingiva  or  gum  tissue  surrounding  the  teeth,  the 
blood  vessels  are  not  parallel  with  the  surface  but 
at  right  angle  to  the  surface,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  gum  tissue  is  considered  an  end  organ  and  must 
be  vigorously  used  to  deplete  the  blood  vessels  and 
attract  a  full  supply  of  fresh  blood  laden  with  the 
minerals  to  supply  the  developing  teeth. 

Today  teeth  are  lost  because  of  the  disease  known 
as  pyorrhea  ( periodontaclasia )  perhaps  full  as  often 
as  from  decay.  Pyorrhea  is  ever  on  the  increase. 
It  is  always  preceded  hy  a  deposit  on  the  neck  of 
the  teeth  causing  gingivitis,  then  pyorrhea.  It  has 
often  been  called  a  filth  disease.  This  would  not 
occur  if  we  masticated  a  food  which  required  harder 
work  on  teeth  and  gum.  tissue.  Today 
one-third  of  the  people  have  no  room 
for  the  third  molars,  and  the  laterals 
are  often  missing  or  crowded  out  of 
place.  Our  boy  crusts,  compelling  hard 
work,  brought  an  extra  supply  of  blood 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  the 
bones  were  more  fully  developed.  At 
my  country  home  on  the  Hudson  a 
rock  path  was  being  made  for  the 
barge  canal.  The  work  was  done  by 
men  from  the  country  districts  of 
Italy.  The  mid-day  meal  of  those 
men  consisted  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  14 
inches  long,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and 
three  inches  in  diameter,  baked  very 
hard.  The  boys  would  eat  that  hard 
bread,  some  having  one  onion.  It  had 


to  be  thoroughly  masticated,  as  it  was  dry.  When 
finished  they  would  drink  one,  two  or  three  dippers 
of  water.  I  examined  the  mouth  of  at  least  200.  I 
found  a  few  broken  teeth,  less  than  a  dozen  decayed, 


A  Seedling  Peach  Tree  in  St.  Laivrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

and  always  clean  white  teeth,  gum  absolutely  free 
from  gingivitis,  never  any  irregularity,  and  not  one 
ever  used  a  toothbrush. 

I  began  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  1868;  am  in 
full  practice  today,  have  gone  through  the  56  years 
with  my  eyes  open  and  see  many  sad  changes.  The 


The  Pumpkin  Farmer  Exhibiting  His  Crop.  Fig.  591. 

soft  mushy  pre-digested  food  and  sweets  certainly 
call  for  the  vigorous  use  of  a  toothbrush,  but  to 
give  room  for  32  teeth  and  retain  a  beautiful  hard 
healthy  pink  gum  tissue,  give  the  children  a  share 
of  foods  requiring  hard  work,  like  the  crusts  of 
the  old  corn  and  rye  bread.  a.  m.  weight. 

New  York. 


Mr.  KevitVs  Political  Pumpkins.  Fig.  592. 


The  New  Idea  in  Poultry  Culling 

JUDGMENT  NEEDED.— Your  article  on  “The 
Robber  Hen,”  page  1343,  is  quite  interesting,  as 
I  make  a  special  study  of  culling  of  hens.  But  after 
one  has  read  and  reread  all  the  rules,  etc.,  to  my 
mind  the  final  analysis  of  all  culling  is  good  judg¬ 
ment.  You  mention  this,  but  not  enough  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  matter  of  judgment,  and  the  proof  of 
it  is  that  we  have  only  one  T.  Barron.  Very  likely 
there  are  successors  now  in  the  making,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  there  will  be  some  as  good  as  the  master. 

LAYING  OR  BREEDING  STOCK.— I  have  read 
many  books  on  the  subject  and  listened  to  quite  a 
few  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  on  the  subject 
of  culling  would  say  that  the  main  object  being  for 
greater  returns,  I  believe  there  are  two  distinct 
branches  of  it,  culling  for  better  breeding  stock, 
and  culling  for  egg  laying.  For  now  comes  the 
latest  new  idea,  which  upsets  all  the  previous  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  belongs  to  the  culling  for  egg-laying  stock, 
and  goes  on  record  to  say  that  we  can  make  the 
most  money  from  our  early  molters  and  yellow¬ 
legged  variety  in  the  yearling  class  which  previous 
to  this  we  had  been  advised  to  get  rid  of  at  any 
price.  One  man  has  tested  it  out  and  found  that 
he  made  a  dollar  more  per  hen.  For  it  seems  that 
these  hens  can  be  brought  along  to  lay  in  the  Fall 
months-  of  October.  November  and  December,  when 
eggs  are  at  their  highest.  The  late  molters  being 
a  small  minority,  possibly  10  per  cent,  do  very  well 
if  they  lay  much  past  the  first  of  November.  Of 
course  for  breeders  these  are  the  birds  to  save  over 
for  next  year.  But  the  commercial  poultry  farm, 
where  baby  chicks  or  pullets  are  bought  each  year, 
is  advised  to  get  rid  of  the  late  molters,  as  they 
will  not  lay  again  until  eggs  are  at  flush  of  the 
season,  and  generally  at  the  lowest  price,  too.  I 
have  one  particular  Leghorn  in  my  flock,  two  years 
old  now.  For  the  last  two  seasons  she  has  molted 
in  end  of  June  and  July.  In  October  she  looks  like 
a  young  pullet  and  gets  to  laying,  too,  as  she  is  now. 
Maybe  it  is  possible  to  work  up  from  this  kind  a 
strain  of  birds  that  will  do  the  same  kind  of  pro¬ 
ducing.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  some  of  our 
wise  men  think  of  the  new  idea,  as  to  whether  they 
have  drawn  similar  conclusions,  or  what?  Strictly 
speaking,  the  question  should  be  answered  by  the 
men  who  are  not  hatching  their  own,  but  are  in  the 
egg  producing  business.  eobert  gbaham. 

Long  Island. 


Cheap  Farms  in  Butternuts 

ALIVE  STOCK  COUNTRY.— Butternuts  Creek 
flows  rh  rough  the  southwestern  corner  of 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  a  county  fairly  representative 
of  the  eastern  central  part  of  the  State  when  you 
get  south  of  the  great  Mohawk  Valley.  Along  t  lie 
southern  border  of  this  county  lies  the  wide  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna,  a  river  that  rises  within  its 
boundaries,  to  wander  for  400  miles  in  search  of  an 
opening  through  the  Appalachians  through  which 
it  may  reach  the  sea.  On  its  western  line  is  the 
short  and  picturesque  Unadilla  River,  and  between 
these  streams  such  hills  and  valleys  as  make  up 
much  of  the  rugged  surface  of  the  Empire  State. 
Butternuts  Creek  flows  through  one  of  the  small 
valleys  tributary  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  through 
a  township  of  the  same  name.  East  and  west  of  it 
are  the  hills,  through  which  one  may  drive  over 
good  roads  and  past  farm  home  after  farm  home, 
for  the  greater  part  thrifty  in  appearance  and  at¬ 
tractive  in  surroundings.  It  is  essentially  a  live 
stock  country,  which  here  means  a  dairying  section. 
The  meadows  are  small,  irregular  in  outline  and 
scattered  through  a  jumble  of  hills  and  knolls  that 
are  quite  evidently  better  adapted  to  pasturage  than 
to  cultivated  crops.  There  is  little  of  what  could 
be  called  timber  upon  the  hillsides,  though  they  are 
dotted,  here  and  there,  with  patches 
of  hardwoods,  now  beautiful  in  their 
Autumn  foliage.  For  the  most  part, 
the  knolls  and  higher  hills  are  cleared 
and  in  well-watered  meadows  and  pas¬ 
ture  land.  It  is  a  grass  country. 

SELLING  OUT. — There  are  probab¬ 
ly  50  deserted  farms  in  the  town  of 
Butternuts,  said  an  elderly  farmer  to 
me  as  we  watched  the  sale  of  seven 
fine  dairy  farms,  all  grouped  together 
in  a  great  estate  of  over  1.500  acres. 
It  was  this,  sale,  widely  advertised  as 
the  disposal  at  auction  of  many  thous¬ 
and  dollars  worth  of  land,  stock  and 
tools,  that  drew  me  there.  I  wanted  to 
see  what  hill  farms  in  Otsego  County 
would  bring  when  placed  under  the 
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hammer.  Not  that  it  was  a  forced  sale  at  all,  but 
apparently  one  made  by  owners  who  had  come  to 
realize  the  uselessness  of  trying  to  carry  on  under 
the  handicap  of  absentee  supervision  and  absent- 
minded  hired  help.  The  largest  farm  of  the  group 
was  the  old  family  homestead,  in  the  family  for 
well  over  100  years.  To  quote  the  brief  description 
of  a  hand  bill:  2S5  acres  of  land:  11-room  house; 
extra  large  basement  barn,  with  00  stanchions :  12 
horse  and  box  stalls;  two  silos;  cheese  factory; 
small  basement  barn ;  150-ft.  hog  house,  with  James 
equipment;  poultry  house,  capacity.  750;  tool  house; 
corncrib ;  granary,  etc.  The  cheese  factory  here  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  milk  from  all  the 
farms  has  been  made  up  at  home,  the  large  liog- 
house  by  the  use  of  the  whey  for  making  pork. 

BUILDINGS  AND  LAND.  —  The 
buildings,  here  and  at  the  other  farms 
were  in  first-class  repair,  newly  paint¬ 
ed  and,  in  some  cases,  newly  roofed. 

Basements  and  stables  were  of  con¬ 
crete  and  of  modern  construction.  All 
buildings  were  lighted  by  acetylene 
gas.  and  were  supplied  with  running 
water  from  springs.  The  replacement 
value  of  the  great  barn  on  this  farm 
was  variously  estimated  by  those  pres¬ 
ent  at  from  $10,000  to  $20,000.  “Esti¬ 
mates”  are  of  uncertain  value,  but  no 
one  would  place  its  cost  under  the 
first  figure.  A  concrete  silo  upon  an 
adjoining  farm  did  not  look  like  $2,000 
to  me.  but  I  was  credibly  assured  that 
it  had  cost  that,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  perhaps  I  had  not  employed  any 
masons  lately.  As  for  the  land,  neigh¬ 
bors  told  me  that  the  meadows  had 
been  heavily  dressed  with  ashes  and 
commercial  fertilizers,  in  addition  to 
the  large  amounts  of  manure  produced 
upon  the  place,  and  were  in  the  highest 
state  of  fertility.  The  land  “lay  well.” 
sloping  from  the  hills  upon  either  side 
of  the  road  toward  the  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  buildings.  The  railroad  shipping 
station  is  six  miles  away,  over  good 
roads.  The  farms,  however,  are  but 
three  miles  from  a  beautiful  village  of 
about  500  population.  All  in  all.  the 
homestead  farm  was  a  most  attractive 
one.  though,  perhaps,  too  large  and  ex¬ 
pensively  equipped  for  the  man  of  or¬ 
dinary  means.  The  highest  bid  re¬ 
ceived  for  it.  after  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing,  was  $0,000. 

OTHER  DAIRY  FARMS.  —  Five 
other  dairy  farms,  ranging  in  size  from 
130  to  240  acres,  were  sold.  Though 
smaller  and  with  fewer  buildings,  they 
were  so  similar  in  character  and 
equipment  to  the  homestead  farm  as  to 
hardly  need  special  description:  130 
acres,  with  no  buildings,  sold  for  $1.- 
000  over  the  block.  A  205-acre  farm 
reached  $2,000  in  the  bidding.  One  of 
175  acres  touched  $4,000.  A  newly 
completed  barn  upon  this,  lacking  only 
the  concrete  of  the  basement  floor,  will 
have  cost,  when  entirely  finished  $4,- 
j400.  and  the  labor  cost,  so  one  of  the 
owners  told  me,  has  been  greater  than  the  cost  of 
the  materials,  even  at  the  present  high  prices  of  the 
latter.  Two  others  of  the  group,  one  containing 
ISO,  the  other  240  acres  of  land,  were  bid  off  at  $7.- 
000  each.  They  were  each  equipped  for  GO  head  of 
cattle  and  possessed  the  usual  complement  of  fine 
buildings.  It  was  upon  one  of  these  that  the  $2,000 
concrete  silo  stood.  Only  one  of  the  seven  farms 
Mas  a  small  one.  this  a  15-acre  poultry  farm.  In 
addition  to  an  excellent  eight-room  house  and  good 
basement  barn,  the  poultry  farm  boasted  one  laying 
house  20  by  250  ft.  in  size :  two  20  by  120  ft. ;  a  two- 
story  duck-house  20  by  SO  ft.,  and  six  brooder  houses 
of  rather  novel  construction.  These  latter  were 
about  15  ft.  in  diameter,  round,  and  built  of  silo 
staves  and  hoops.  The  large  poultry  buildings  had 
concrete  floors,  were  supplied  with  running  water, 
lighted  by  acetylene  gas  and,  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  they  were  of  finest  modern  construc¬ 
tion:  $5,000  was  offered  for  this  splendidly  equipped 
poultry  plant. 

FREE  FARMS. — I  have  spoken  of  these  farms  as 
sold  at  the  prices  mentioned;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  sold  with  the  privilege  of  rejecting  bids 
for  them  severally  and  disposing  of  the  entire  group 
in  one  lot.  if  opportunity  offered.  The  opportunity 
came  at  the  close  of  the  sale  in  the  offer  of  a  real 
estate  dealer  of  $37,000  for  the  seven  places,  an  ad¬ 


vance  of  $1,100  over  previous  bids.  I  was  told  that 
their  valuation  upon  the  assessment  roll  of  the  town¬ 
ship  was  $55,000.  What  they  may  yet  bring  in  the 
hands  of  a  real  estate  dealer  remains  to  be  seen.  At 
best,  it  was  not  a  sale  to  give  heart  to  anyone 
hoping  for  better  things  in  eastern  agriculture  and 
there  was  nothing  in  it  to  encourage  the  idea  that 
farms  may  be  grouped  and  run  on  a  factory  plan 
by  disinterested  employes.  In  a  previous  article,  I 
said  that  farm  land  will  be  given  away  in  New 
York  State  to  any  one  willing  to  pay  for  the  build¬ 
ings  upon  it :  it  seems  now  necessary  to  revise  that 
statement  and  say  that  only  the  main  dairy  barn 
need  be  paid  for.  in  order  to  secure  a  deed,  and.  if 
this  should  happen  to  be  an  unusually  good  one  in 


construction,  size  and  convenience,  the  price  will 
be  cut  on  that.  m.  b.  d. 


An  Inexpensive  Greenhouse 

ATTSFACTORY  CONSTRUCTION.— There  have 
been  some  inquiries  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
greenhouses,  and  while  I  am  not  an  expert  in  such 
matters,  I  think  we  have  as  good  and  inexpensive  a 
building  as  one  could  wish.  In  the  fii*st  place  pick 
the  best  location  you  can,  sheltered  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  Winter  winds,  if  possible,  but  try  to  have 
good  drainage  from  the  heater  room,  because  it  has 
to  be  lower  than  your  return  pipes.  If  the  house  is 
in  a  hollow  the  heavy  rain  in  the  Spring  is  apt  to 
flood  it.  The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  sides,  and 
concrete  is  by  far  the  best,  as  there  is  no  rot  to  it. 
If  your  greenhouse  is  to  be  for  commercial  flowers, 
and  in  sight  of  the  road,  it  is  well  to  have  glass  for 
a  way  on  the  side,  if  not.  have  the  rafters  rest  on 
the  cement.  They  can  be  fastened  in  various  ways. 
We  imbedded  a  1x2  in  the  cement  and  fastened  the 
rafters  to  it.  then  filled  in  between  the  rafters  as 
high  as  the  glass  with  cement. 

SAWING  THE  RAFTERS.— I  personally  do  not 
like  a  sash  house,  but  think  the  rafters  are  better, 
and  if  a  person  has  a  small  gas  engine,  it  is  very, 
easy  to  make  a  small  saw  table  that  will  saw  them 


out.  In  that  case  he  can  get  1%-in.  planks,  or 
thicker  if  he  wishes,  and  saw  them  into  2%  or  3-in. 
strips.  For  a  house  about  20  ft.  wide,  it  will  take 
a  rafter  12  ft.  long.  After  sawing  them  out,  cut  the 
groove  for  the  glass,  taking  out  a  strip  on  each  side 
of  the  rafter  about  %  to  %  in.  That  will  leave 
about  y>  in.  tongue  on  top  of  the  rafter.  Next  cut 
a  saw  cut  about  half  way  between  where  the  glass 
lies  on  and  the  bottom  of  the  rafter,  14  in.  deep, 
on  an  angle,  the  length  of  the  rafter,  for  the  water 
to  run  down.  If  a  person  cannot  cut  the  rafters 
himself,  lie  can  have  them  done  at  any  mill  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

BEDS  AND  BRACES. — Next  to  consider  are  the 
beds  and  braces  inside.  I  personally  do  not  like 
solid  beds  for  a  greenhouse  where  I  am  going  to 
raise  plants,  because  if  you  want  to 
hold  them  back  in  the  Spring  you  can¬ 
not  do  it.  as  the  plants  will  send  their 
roots  down  to  moisture,  whereas,  if  the 
beds  are  about  S  in.  deep,  you  can  give 
them  only  enough  water  to  keep  them 
alive  and  at  setting-out  time  they  will 
be  good  and  tough.  The  best  beds  and 
braces,  to  my  minu,  are  1-in.  pipe.  De¬ 
cide  how  high  you  want  the  beds  and 
cut  the  pipe  accordingly.  IS  in.  to  2  ft. 
is  a  good  length,  and  they  want  to  set 
on  a  small  block  of  concrete.  Figur¬ 
ing  on  7-ft.  beds,  leave  a  2-ft.  walk 
down  the  center  and  lS-in.  space  next 
to  the  walls.  Starting  at  the  north 
end  it  is  best  to  leave  a  space  of  5  or 
G  ft.  for  a  work  place  and  start  your 
beds  from  there.  Run  a  line  of  pipe 
down  each  side  with  a  tee  every  G  ft. 
for  legs,  and  a  center  line  with  crosses 
every  G  ft.  for  legs,  and  a  piece  of 
pipe  to  run  up  as  high  as  the  rafters. 
The  pipe  running  up  to  the  rafters 
wants  to  have  a  tee  with  two  openings 
to  fit  a  l*4-in.  pipe.  In  that  way  a 
1-in.  pipe  can  be  run  right  through  (he 
house.  The  three  lengths  of  pipe  need 
to  be  fastened  with  cross  pipes  every 
two  or  three  bents,  and  in  putting 
them  in  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
unions. 

FINISHING  THE  ROOF.— In  build¬ 
ing  the  house,  first  make  the  side  and 
end  walls.  Nex  mit  up  the  ridge  pole 
and  fasten  tft£'  rafters  to  it  14  in. 

is  a  good  size  glass  to 
Then  fasten  them  to  the  cement 
The  south  end  needs  to  be  glass 
from  the  wall  up  to  the  rafters,  but  the 
north  end  can  be  boarded  up.  The 
north  end  is  a  good  place  for  the  door. 
After  the  rafters  are  fastened  at  both 
ends,  put  in  the  framework  for  the 
beds.  Cut  the  pipe  that  comes  up  to  the 
rafters  from  the  middle  line  of  pipe 
and  in  the  1-in.  pipe  through  the  tees. 
Cut  pieces  of  tin  or  zinc  large  enough 
to  nail  on  the  rafters,  go  around  the 
pipe  and  nail.  That  will  hold  the  rafter 
fast  to  the  pipe  and  make  it  more 
rigid.  The  next  step  is  to  put  in  the 
glass.  This  can  be  done  by  using  the 
bent  staples  which  come  especially  for  this  purpose, 
or  small  nails.  In  using  nails,  two  will  have  to  be 
used  for  each  pane  of  glass.  Let  the  glass  lap  about 
%  in.  It  is  not  generally  known,  but  all  glass  is 
curved  and  in  putting  it  in  look  along  the  edge  and 
be  sure  to  put  the  curved  side  up.  as  there  will  be 
a  smaller  percentage  break  if  the  curved  side  is 
laid  like  this. 

INSTALLING  THE  HEATER. — Now  the  heater 
is  ready  to  be  installed.  Most  all  experts  will  tell 
you  to  use  hot  water,  as  it  does  not  need  as  much 
attention,  and  is  cheaper  to  run,  but  I  personally 
like  steam,  probably  because  I  am  more  familiar 
v.  ith  steam  heating  than  hot  water.  But  whatever 
kind  is  used,  give  some  heating  engineer  or  a  re¬ 
liable  plumber  the  size  of  the  house  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  you  wish  to  keep  it,  and  ask  him  what  size 
heater  is  needed.  When  he  gives  you  the  size,  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  a  house  heater  or  a 
regular  greenhouse  heater,  or  whether  it  is  round  or 
square,  get  one  or  two  sizes  larger.  It  is  best  to  play 
safe  and  get  one  two  sizes  larger,  because  it  is  easier 
to  keep  a  small  fire  in  a  large  heater  than  it  is  to  keep 
a  large  fire  in  a  small  heater.  The  one  we  have  in  ordi¬ 
nary  Winter  weather.  I  see  to  the  fire  from  10  to  10  :30 
p  m.,  and  it  goes  until  G  a.  m.  with  a  good  fire  and 
steam  up.  In  putting  in  the  heating  plant  be  sure 
(Continued  on  page  1420) 
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A  Remarkable  Tree  and  a  Distinguished  Fruit  Grower 

Pear  trees  of  unusual  size  and  age  have  been  recorded  in  these  columns  from  time  to 
time,  but  most  of  these  trees  have  been  natural  wild  growths,  not  cultivated  varieties. 
Just  outside  of  Newburgh  in  the  Cornell  Orchards  is  a  Tyson  pear  tree  that  will 
compete  strongly  for  first  place  among  the  largest,  oldest,  and  healthiest  of  culti¬ 
vated  pears  in  America.  J.  R.  Cornell,  one  of  New  York’s  honored  and  distinguished 
fruit  growers,  can  remember  when  his  father,  Henry  Cornell,  planted  the  tree  in 
1854  or  1855.  It  measures  8  ft.  in  circumference  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  28  ft.  in 
height  and  has  a  spread  of  about  35  ft.  It  has  borne  25  to  30  bushels  of  fruit  for 
several  seasons,  and  this  past  year  it  yielded  a  little  over  30  bushels  of  marketable 
fruit.  Blight  is  unheard  of  among  its  branches,  and  the  growth  is  strong  and  clean. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Cornell  is  shown  standing  by  this  fine  old  tree. — H.  B.  T. 
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Lead  gives  light 
when  darkness  conies 


BLACK  clouds  hide  the  midday 
sun.  A  storm  breaks  over  a 
community.  Everywhere  people 
turn  on  electric  lights. 

In  the  emergency  the  power 
plant  must  supply  electricity  up 
to  capacity.  But  only  two  of  the 
generators  are  running.  Where  does 
the  additional  current  come  from? 

The  electrician  turns  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  from  many  storage  batteries. 
These  batteries,  made  mostly  of 
lead,  provide  the  extra  current  un¬ 
til  other  generators  are  started. 

Lead  storage  batteries  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  nation’s  life. 
They  provide  power  for  running 
farm  machinery.  They  furnish  elec¬ 
trical  energy  for  ignition  systems  of 
tractors;  for  starting,  lighting  and 
ignition  systems  of  automobiles. 

Lead  storage  batteries  propel 
street  cars  and  electric  vehicles. 
They  operate  drawbridges  and 
railroad  signals.  They  help  to  fire 
guns  on  warships  and  to  propel 
submarines  under  the  water’s 
surface. 

Where  lead  serves  as  paint 

Lead  aids  man  faithfully  and  well 
in  the  storage  battery.  Many  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  of  lead  are  in  stor¬ 
age  batteries  in  this  country. 

But  lead  serves  the  nation  more 
generally  as  paint.  For  protecting 
metal  surfaces  against  the  attacks 
of  rust,  red-lead  paint  has  long 
been  the  standard.  It  guards  city 
skyscraper  skeletons,  bridges,  gas 
tanks.  Red-lead  should  protect 
your  farm  machinery  and  all  metal 
surfaces  on  your  farm  equipment 
against  rust. 

Rust  costs  millions 

Every  year  about  $600,000,000 
worth  of  machinery,  tools  and 
metal  implements  is  made  useless 
by  rust.  Farmers  bear  a  great  deal 
of  this  loss  — a  loss  which  paint 
would  help  to  prevent.  The  harrow 
that  lies  half  buried  in  dead  weeds 
outback  of  the  wagon  shed;  the  hay 
rake  that  stands  next  to  the  fence 
near  the  end  of  the  lane  that  leads 
to  a  marsh;  the  binder  that  is 
not  under  shelter  —  all  these 
become  sacrifices  to  rust  unless 
protected  by  paint. 

Where  farmers  keep  their 
metal  equipment  protected  by 
red-lead  paint,  that  equipment 
is  safe  from  rust,  from  rapid 
deterioration  and  eventual 
destruction. 


Just  as  red-lead  saves  metal,  so 
white-lead  keeps  wood  and  non- 
metallic  surfaces  from  rotting  away. 
White-lead  has  been  a  standard 
protective  paint  for  generations. 
Today  you  can  see  it  everywhere 
in  city  and  country.  Like  red-lead 
it  sticks  tightly  to  the  surface,  is 
impervious  to  air  and  moisture  and 
lasts  long. 


Many  pages  of  paint  facts 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  save 
the  surface  of  wood,  masonry  or 
metal  on  your  farm  with  paint, 
write  for  our  “Handy  Book  on 
Fainting.”  This  book  is  a  store¬ 
house  of  essential  paint  facts  and 
formulas  and  will  be  sent  to  you 
free  on  request. 

Producers  of  lead  products 

Dutch  Boy  red-lead  and  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead  are  the  names  of  pure 
red-lead  and  white-lead  made  and 
sold  by  National  Lead  Company. 
On  every  keg  of  these  Dutch 
Boy  products  is  reproduced  the 
picture  of  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter 
shown  here.  This  trade-mark  guar¬ 
antees  a  product  of  the  highest 
quality. 

Dutch  Boy  products  also  include 
white-lead,  linseed  oil,  flatting  oil, 
babbitt  metals,  and  solder. 

National  Lead  Company  also 
makes  lead  products  for  practically 
every  purpose  to  which  lead  can 
be  put  in  art,  industry  and  daily 
life.  If  you  want  information  re¬ 
garding  any  particular  use  of  lead, 
write  to  us. 


NATIONAL 
LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway;  Boston,  181 
State  Street;  Buffalo,  116  Oak  Street; 
Chicago,  900  West  18th  Street;  Cincin¬ 
nati,  659  Freeman  Avenue;  Cleveland, 
820  West  Superior  Avenue;  St.  Louis, 
722  Chestnut  Street;  San  Francisco,  485 
California  Street;  Pittsburgh,  National 
Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Penna.,  816  Fourth 
Avenue;  Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis 
&  Bros.  Co.,  487  Chestnut  Street. 


Horticultural  Notes 


The  J.  H.  Hale  Peach 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
of  this  peach,  so  loudly  trumpeted  several 
years  ago.  We  think  most  growers  have 
abandoned  the  variety ;  yet  there  are 
others  who  regard  it  as  a  great  peach. 
Here  is  a  note  about  it  from  W.  F.  Allen 
of  Maryland : 

We  note  your  remarks  about  the  J.  H. 
Hale  peach.  Two  years  ago  we  would 
have  told  anyone  that  we  would  never 
plant  another  tree  of  this  variety.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  after  harvesting  our  crop  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  of  1923  we  went  to  work 
last  Winter  and  planted  another  orchard 
of  this  variety.  While  it  is  hard  to  grow 
and  somewhat  tender  in  regard  to  the 
growth  of  tree  and  bud,  we  decided  it  was 
worth  while.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  the 
Hale  peach  when  well  grown  is  about  the 
finest  fruit  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  way 
of  a  peach.  Of  course,  one  thing  that  has 
been  against  the  Hale  is  that  none  of  us 
realized  until  recently  that  the  blossoms 
of  the  Hale  peach  were  sterile  and  needed 
fertilization.  In  planting  our  new  or¬ 
chard  of  this  variety  we  have  planted  four 
rows  of  Hale  and  two  of  Ililey  all  through 
the  orchard.  We  believe  the  Hiley  will 
furnish  pollen  and  in  this  way  we  will 
find  the  Hale  a  surer  cropper  than  we 
have  done  in  the  past. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  we 
sent  the  President  one-half  bushel  of  J. 
II.  Hale  peaches  the  past  Summer,  con¬ 
taining  34  peaches  packed  as  tight  in  the 
half-bushel  basket  as  we  could  get  them. 

Of  course,  most  varieties  do  better  in 
some  sections  than  some  others.  We  re¬ 
alize  it  is  easier  to  grow  some  other 
peaches  than  it  is  to  grow  the  Hale,  but 
the  American  people  at  this  time  seem  to 
be  clamoring  for  big  fruit,  and  the  Hale 
meets  that  demand.  It  is  harder  to  grow, 
but  easier  to  sell. 

Persistent  Potato  Growth 

When  planting  Northern  Spy  potatoes 
last  Spring  I  threw  out  some  considered 
too  small  for  seed.  One  of  these  by 
chance  was  laid  on  an  old  piece  of  glass 
on  a  table  under  a  tree,  and  remained 
there  undisturbed  more  than  five  months, 
having  no  contact  with  the  earth  and  no 
moisture  other  than  the  rain  and  dew, 


Northern  Spy  Potato  That  Determined  to 
Live  Whether  Planted  or  Not 

which  quickly  dried  off  the  glass.  The 
picture,  made  in  October,  shows  the  stur¬ 
dy  sprout  that  developed  under  these  hard 
conditions,  in  its  determination  to  grow. 

New  Jersey.  \v.  w.  H. 

R.  N.-Y. — iWe  have  found  this  North¬ 
ern  Spy  exceedingly  vigorous.  It  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  practically  “blight  proof.” 
For  several  seasons  with  us  it  has  gone 
through  the  season  to  frost  with  green, 
vigorous  vines,  while  all  around  it  other 
varieties  were  killed  by  disease. 

Ventilation  for  Vegetable 
Cellar 

I  am  planning  a  vegetable  cellar  28x60 
ft.  by  11  ft.  deep.  Over  this  cellar  I  am 
placing  a  two-story  building.  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  this  cellar  without  any  windows  and 
expect  to  install  an  elevator  for  lifting 
potatoes  out.  I  want  to  ventilate  this 
cellar  with  pipes  run  down  the  outside  of 
the  foundation  and  coming  up  under  the 
cellar  floor,  these  for  the  cold  air  in¬ 
takes  and  for  the  warm  air  outlets.  I 
want  to  run  ventilators  from  the  cellar 
ceiling  up  through  the  roof  into^steel 
cupolas.  I  am  also  planning  to  ceu  this 
cellar  with  %-in.  ceiling,  thereby  making 
a  dead  air  space  between  the  ceiling  and 
the  first  floor.  I  do  not  know  just  how 
many  and  what  size  cold  air  intakes  to 
install  and  warm  air  outlets.  Also  what 
size  the  same  should  be,  and  where  placed 
for  the  best  results.  My  potatoes  will  be 
all  stored  in  bins  8  ft.  wide  and  4  ft. 
high  around  the  edge  of  the  cellar,  leaving 
a  place  approximately  10  ft.  wide  through 
the  center  of  the  cellar.  These  racks  are 
on  sleepers  2  in.  off  the  floor  and  2  in. 


away  from  the  side  walls,  thereby  leaving 
a  circuit  of  air  all  around  the  bins. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  lead  all  the  cold 
air  intake  ducts  to  one  place  in  the  cellar 
or  pit,  the  said  pit  being  filled  with  wa¬ 
ter?  The  lights  used  for  working  in  this 
cellar  will  be  electric.  b.  t.  \v. 

Cornell  University  has  been  doing  some 
experimenting  along  the  line  of  vegetable 
storage  and  has  prepared  a  bulletin  on 
“Construction  and  Management  of  Root 
Storage  Cellars.”  This  is  listed  as  Ex¬ 
tension  Bulletin  22,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  In  it  will  be  found  com¬ 
plete  answers  to  your  questions,  together 
with  diagrams  that  I  think  will  make 
everything  clear. 

In  regard  to  the  ceiling  overhead,  if  it 
is  planned  to  use  this  as  heat  insulation 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  other  material 
with  the  ceiling  or  the  desired  end  will 
not  be  obtained.  To  make  an  efficient 
dead  air  space  it  must  be  filled  with  some 
cellular  material,  as  planer  shavings, 
which  will  break  the  space  up  into  many 
little  dead  air  spaces  and  effectually  pre¬ 
vent  air  circulation  in  the  proposed  dead 
air  space.  Better  at  least  put  building 
paper  beneath  the  ceiling  and  fill  between 
the  floor  and  ceiling  with  packed  planer 
shavings  to  conserve  the  heat  of  the  cel¬ 
lar,  as  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
heat  stored  with  the  roots  and  coming 
from  the  ground  is  all  that  is  available 
to  prevent  freezing  through  the  Winter, 
unless  artificial  heat  is  employed,  and 
must  be  conserved.  R.  h.  s. 


Drying  English  Walnuts 

The  'Oregon  Agricultural  College  de¬ 
scribes  a  new  system  of  drying  wal¬ 
nuts  by  means  of  a  forced  draft.  Much 
larger  quantities  of  nuts  are  treated  at 
a  time  in  the  new  system,  as  the  heated 
air  is  forced  through  a  3-ft.  layer  spread 
over  a  wire  netting  10x10  ft.  in  size.  The 
air,  at  a  temperature  of  105 J  F.,  is  re¬ 
turned,  to  be  used  over  and  over  again, 
thus  saving  heat  and  fuel,  as  well  as 
speeding  up  drying,  and  increasing  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  plant.  The  process  leaves 
the  nuts  in  good  condition.  Only  a  few 
develop  split  shells.  Some  of  the  smaller 
nuts  are  dried  too  much,  but  soon  regain 
the  right  supply  of  moisture  on  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  under  normal  conditions. 
If  the  nuts  are  graded  before  drying  this 
condition  is  averted,  but  natural  shrink¬ 
age  makes  it  advisable  to  regrade  after 
drying.  The  bins  in  which  the  nuts  are 
dried  are  cheaply  constructed  of  shiplap. 
The  nuts  are  scrubbed  before  being  sent 
to  the  drier  by  means  of  a  conveyor,  and 
raked  out  through  an  opening  after  dry¬ 
ing.  The  entire  process  is  simple  and 
readily  carried  out. 


Apple  Tree  Tent-caterpillar 

I  send  sample  of  eggs  of  tent-caterpil¬ 
lar.  Each  sample  is  estimated  to  contain 
300  to  500  eggs,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  laid  during  September.  Peel  off  the 
gum-like  patch,  and  the  eggs  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  as  stuck  to  the  bark  of  these  crab- 
apple  twigs.  They  hatch  in  Spring  as 
soon  as  the  foiliage  commences  to  grow. 
A  freezing  night  kills  them  all.  These 
eggs  are  supposed  to  be  deposited  on 
apple  and  wild  cherry  trees  by  butterflies 
or  moths.  How  can  we  destroy  them? 

Oak  Ridge,  N.  J.  e.  l.  w. 

The  eggs  of  the  tent-caterpillars  which 
E.  L.  W.  sent  are  laid  somewhat  earlier 
than  he  surmises.  They  are  laid  in  July, 
on  the  branches  of  wild  cherries  and  ap¬ 
ples,  where  they  rest  until  the  following 
Spring,  when  they  hatch  as  soon  as  the 
buds  start.  The  caterpillars  build  tents 
in  the  trees,  eat  the  leaves,  and  when 
grown  form  thick,  silken  cocoons  in  vari- 
rious  places  on  the  trunks  and  in  crev¬ 
ices  that  they  may  find,  and  after  about 
three  weeks  the  adult  reddish-brown 
moths  appear,  which  lay  the  eggs  for  an¬ 
other  generation  the  next  Spring. 

The  best  way  to  rid  the  country  of 
these  insects  is  to  destroy  the  wild  cher¬ 
ries  and  seedling  apples  along  the  road¬ 
sides  and  throughout  fields.  In  addition 
the  caterpillars  can  be  destroyed  by  spray¬ 
ing  the  trees  upon  which  they  ar^  living 
with  arsenate  of  lead,  3  lbs.  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  If  the  insect  is  to  be  ef¬ 
fectively  destroyed  over  large  areas;  every¬ 
one  must  co-operate  in  putting  into  force 
the  methods  of  control  which  we  have  sug¬ 
gested.  The  matter  of  extermination  is  a 
community  one,  in  which  one  individual 
can  accomplish  very  little  unless  everyone 
in  the  community  co-operates. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 
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Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


New  York  Lettuce. — -Market  garden¬ 
ers  in  New  England  have  been  confront¬ 
ed  with  a  new  situation  this  season, 
which  has  not  been  relished.  Owing  to 
the  extremely  dry  weather,  early  let¬ 
tuce  has  gone  to  seed  so  persistently  that 
comparatively  little  has  been  available 
for  the  market.  Apparently  weather 
conditions  in  Northern  New  York  have 
been  quite  different  from  those  in  South¬ 
ern  New  England,  because  the  growers 
there  have  had  lettuce  in  abundance. 
When  they  learned  that  the  crop  in 
Massachusetts  was  short,  they  began 
shipping  to  Boston.  As  a  result,  the 
market  has  been  flooded  with  New  York 
lettuce  which  has  come  through  in 
splendid  shape.  The  fine  solid  heads 
have  proved  very  attractive  to  consum¬ 
ers,  and  there  has  been  little  sale  for 
what  native  lettuce  has  been  offered.  So 
much  of  this  New  York  lettuce  came  in, 
however,  that  prices  went  flat.  From 
eight  to  12  cars  loaded  with  lettuce  have 
reached  the  city  in  one  day.  This  is 
more  than  the  Boston  market  can  readily 
consume.  With  California  Iceberg  let¬ 
tuce  taking  the  market  in  Winter,  and 
New  York  lettuce  swamping  it  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  there  seems  to  be  little  opportunity 
for  lettuce  growing  on  a  profitable  basis 
in  Massachusetts.  Of  course  the  situa¬ 
tion  may  change  in  another  year,  but  the 
market  gardeners  are  not  feeling  very 
happy  over  the  lettuce  situation  this 
Summer. 

Effect  of  Drought. — As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  extremely  long  period  of  dry 
weather  has  played  havoc  with  many 
crops.  Early  celery  has  suffered  very 
badly.  One  prominent  grower  in  Arl¬ 
ington  recently  plowed  under  five  acres 
of  celery,  all  of  which  had  gone  to  seed, 
making  it  unsalable.  Market  garden¬ 
ers  who  have  been  able  to  use  water  have 
kept  their  celery  growing  in  good  shape, 
but  water  when  it  must  be  used  con¬ 
stantly  becomes  expensive.  One  grower 
who  has  kept  rather  accurate  accounts 
has  learned  this  season  that  five  gallons 
of  gasoline  a  day  are  required  to  pump 
enough  water  for  10  acres  of  celery.  As 
this  man  gets  his  water  from  artesian 
wells,  it  costs  him  nothing,  but  when 
town  water  must  be  used,  and  measured 
by  a  meter,  the  expense  runs  high. 

The  Ceeery  Crop. — Growers  as  a  rule 
are  relying  upon  Easy  Blanching  for 
their  early  celery,  and  while  the  quality 
has  not  been  very  good  this  season,  the 
price  has  been  fair,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Northern  New  York  has  also 
shipped  a  large  amount  of  celery  into 
the  Boston  market.  Most  of  this  out-of- 
State  celery  seems  to  have  come  from  the 
region  around  Ogdeneburg,  where  ap¬ 
parently  very  gooil  celery  soil  is  found. 
Boston  growers,  however,  do  not  worry 
greatly  about  the  celery  situation,  be¬ 
cause  the  public  drops  all  other  varie¬ 
ties  as  soon  as  Giant  Pascal  comes  in, 
and  this  celery  is  grown  to  perfection  by 
the  market  men  of  Eastern  Massachus¬ 
etts.  Even  in  dry  seasons  it  is  usually 
possible  to  get  Pascal  through  in  good 
shape.  This  is  the  celery  which  is  hanked 
for  the  late  trade,  and  which  is  also 
stored  in  pits  for  the  Winter  market. 

Sweet  Corn. — There  has  been  only 
half  a  crop  of  sweet  corn  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts  this  season.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remember  a  season  when  the  price 
of  corn  has  remained  so  high.  Much  of 
it  has  retailed  for  75  cents  a  dozen,  al¬ 
though  50  cents  a  dozen  has  been  the 
prevailing  price  at  the  roadside  stands, 
with  some  growers  selling  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  at  40  cents.  The  European  corn- 
borer  has  been  plentiful,  but  the  greatest 
damage  to  corn  has  come  from  the  lack 
of  rain. 

Western  Celery. — This  visitor  was 
very  much  interested  in  New  England 
market  garden  methods,  and  particularly 
in  the  way  celery  is  grown  here.  He  did 
not  think  very  favorably  of  the  plan  of 
bunching  celery  by  driving  spikes  through 
the  roots.  In  his  part  of  the  country 
celery  is  always  tied  with  tape.  Large 
bunches  are  desired,  and  it  is  his  prac¬ 
tice  to  cut  the  roots  square  across,  the 
name  of  his  farm  then  being  stamped  on 
the  wide  surface  thus  made.  A  rubber 
stamp  is  used  for  the  purpose,  and  cus¬ 
tomers  have  developed  the  practice  of 
calling  for  his  celery  by  name.  The 
visitor  was  rather  surprised  that  larger 
celery  was  not  grown  in  New  England. 
In  his  section  the  smaller  celery  is  cut  up 
so  as  to  leave  only  the  hearts.  These 
hearts  are  also  bunched,  and  there  is  much 
demand  for  them. 

Dahlia  Comments. — I  am  interested 
to  find  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
among  many  Dahlia  growers  that  plants 
started  from  cuttings  under  glass  early  in 
the  Spring  run  out  much  quicker  than 
those  started  from  bulbs.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  commercial  growers  have  put  up 
small  greenhouses  and  are  propagating  in 
large  measure  by  means  of  cuttings,  as  in 
this  manner  it  is  possible  to  obtain  very 
many  nure  plants  than  by  merely  divid¬ 
ing  the  tubers  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
Now  if  this  form  of  propagation  is  car¬ 
ried  on  with  moderation  and  discretion, 
probably  no  harm  would  result.  There 
is  a  very  strong  temptation,  however,  to 
overdo  the  matter,  especially  with  new 
and  high-priced  varieties,  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence  being  that  weak  plants,  lacking 
in  stamina,  are  produced,  the  flowers  soon 
becoming  small  and  the  plants  dwindling. 


Some  unpleasant  experiences  on  the  part 
of  persons  who  have  paid  rather  high 
prices  for  the  newer  varieties  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

Exhibiting  Dahlias. — A  step  in  the 
right  direction  has  been  taken  at  many  of 
the  Dahlia  shows  this  season.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  flowers  shown  have  been 
cut  with  long  stems  and  placed  in  tall 
vases  or  baskets.  This  is  really  the  only 
honest  way  to  show  Dahlias,  because 
there  are  many  kinds  which  have  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  but  very  weak  stems.  When 
the  flower  is  cut  close  to  the  top  of  the 
stem  and  set  in  a  milk  bottle  it  may  look 
very  pretty  and  orders  may  be  given  for  it 
without  a  thought  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Dahlia  in  the  garden.  Then,  the 
next  season,  the  fact  is  revealed  that  the 
pretty  blossom  has  such  a  weak  stem  that 
it  is  always  looking  down  to  the  ground, 
and  cannot  be  used  in  a  decorative  way 
when  cut.  Not  a  few  of  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  growers  are  weeding  out  all  va¬ 
rieties  which  have  weak  stems,  especially 
when  exhibition  requirements  demand  the 
use  of  tall  holders.  e.  i.  farrington. 


An  Inexpensive  Greenhouse 

(Continued  from  Page  1427) 
to  put  in  enough  pipe.  Run  a  2-in.  pipe 
down  the  center  under  the  ridgepole  the 
length  of  the  house.  At  the  other  end 
reduce  it  to  l1/^  in.,  and  run  a  line  back 
to  the  heater  where  the  rafters  and  ce¬ 
ment  wall  join.  That  will  take  care  of 
any  cold  air  coming  in  where  the  glass 
and  concrete  join.  Run  another  length 
of  l^i -in.  pipe  from  the  heater  over  the 
center  of  each  bed,  or  half  way  from 
ridge  to  eaves.  At  the  other  end  use  a 
return  bend  and  run  it  back  to  the  heater, 
put  air  cocks  in  each  length  of  pipe,  con¬ 
nect  them  all  and  connect  the  one  pipe 
with  the  heater.  Have  the  water  pipe 
connected  with  the  heater  to  fill  it  with, 
and  use  any  kind  of  a  cut-off. 

A  Good  Investment. — The  next  and 
last  step  is  to  finish  the  beds.  Fasten 
lx2-in.  strips  on  the  frame  of  the  bed  in 
between  each  connection  with  wire,  then 
lay  boards  on  them.  They  do  not  need 
to  be  nailed,  as  the  weight  of  the  dirt 
will  keep  them  in  place,  and  on  each  edge 
nail  a  board  about  8  in.  wide  for  the  side 
of  the  bed.  Does  a  greenhouse  for  rais¬ 
ing  your  own  plants  pay  for  the  money 
invested?  Last  Winter  we  raised  7,000 
tomatoes  in  3-in.  pots  with  an  inch  space 
in  between  each  pot  to  give  the  plants 
plenty  of  room,  8,000  peppers  in  2-in. 
pots,  about  1.000  cabbage,  2,000  lettuce 
and  9,000  onions  in  flats,  and  we  sold 
enough  radishes  and  rhubarb  to  pay  for 
the  coal  used.  If  a  person  had  to  buy 
the  potted  plants  each  year  it  would  cost 
quite  a  bit  more  than  6  per  cent  011 
money  invested.  And  another  nice  thing 
about  it,  it  is  a  mighty  fine  place  to  work 
in  the  Winter  and  early  Spring,  a  whole 
lot  better  than  sittting  around  the  house 
doing  nothing.  I  may  have  forgotten 
some  of  the  details,  but  if  a  person  uses 
his  head,  it  is  easy  enough  to  build  the 
whole  thing  himself  without  being  a  high- 
priced  carpenter  or  plumber. 

New  Jersey.  neal  demarest. 
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Plan  NOW 
For  a 

Money  -  Crop 
Next  Season 


PROTECT  your  trees  now  with  a 
thorough  spraying  to  destroy  scale 
insects  and  the  spores  of  fungous 
diseases.  The  sure  dormant  spray 
for  this  use  is 

STANDARD 

LIME-SDLPHIR  SOLBTIOIt 

Prepared  by  trained  chemists  who  know 
orchard  and  fruit  problems.  Does  its  work 
completely.  It  is  highly -concentrated  ; 
carefully  Altered  to  eliminate  any  sedi¬ 
ment  that  might  clog  the  pump;  can  be 
diluted  safely  yet  retain  100%  insecticidal 
power.  Efficiency  is  assured  by  using 
Standard  Lime-Sulphur  Solution. 

STANDARD  Arsenate  of  Lead 

Highest  standard  quality,  finest  texture, 
easily  mixed  and  remains  in  suspension 
till  sprayed.  Equally  adapted  to  dusting_ 

Use  Standard  Nicotine  Sulphate  for 
economy  and  efficiency. 

Order  Standard  Spray  Materials  from 
your  dealer  or  write  to  us  direct. 
Practical  booklet  FREE. 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
31  North  Sixth  St.  Reading.  Pa. 


antes*  Fruit  Trees 

For  Fall  Planting 

Healthy,  husky  Apple  and  Pear  Trees,  ready  for  quick  shipment. 
Budded  and  grown  in  our  own  New  Kngiand  Nurseries  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  men  w  ith  life-time  experience. 

The  New  Cortland  Apple 

Rural  Nkw-Youker  says  (Jan.  26) :  “We  consider  this  -about 
the  most  promising:  variety  of  recent  introduction. ’’  We  have 
large  stock  of  true-to  mime  1-yr.  Cortland  Trees.  Just  right  for 
fall  plan  t  ng— get  started  with  this  money-maker. 

Write  today  for  prices ,  etc.  Our  Fruit  and  Home 
Planting  Books  are  both  FREE.  Ask  for  them . 

The  Barries  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 
Box  8,  Yales  ville.  Conn. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery.  Established  in  1890 


Send 
for  These 
To-Da^ 


Established  in  1880 


True 


Trees! 


Send  For  Fall  Catalog 

Our  new  F all  catalog  tells  how  60,000  of 
our  trees  have  a  certified  true-to-name 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  seal  fastened  through  a  limb  to  stay 
> there  until  the  tree  bears  true-to-name 
fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Orders  will  be  filled  in  order  of  their  re¬ 
ceipt  as  long  as  the  stock  lasts.  Write  for 
catalog  and  get  your  order  in  earlv. 

Packed  by  Experts 

Our  44  years  of  nursery  experience  has 
taught  us  the  proper  method  of 
handling  and  packing  young 
trees  so  they  reach  you  in 
proper  condition. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
the  Fall  Fruit  Book. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Main  St..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  SEVERAL  HUNDRED  BUSHELS 
Yellow  Variety  19133  SEED  CORN  For  Sale 

Large  ear,  long  grain,  grown  on  Susquehanna  black 
soil.  Order  quick  as  it  looks  now  an  though  the  1924 
crop  is  not  developed  for  seed.  Price,  54.50  per  bu. 
H.  W.  BURG  -  East  Prospect,  Pa. 


GRAPE  VINES  at 

One  of  the  largest  stock  of  vines  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  lowest  wholesale  prices  direct  to 
growers.  November  good  month  to  plant. 
Don’t  fail  to  ask  for  our  price  list  if  interested 
in  Grapes  and  other  small  fruit  plants. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERY  Salisbury.  Md. 


POTATOES  AND  HAY 

All  grades  BALED  HAY— TIMOTHY  AND  CLOVER  mixed. 
MAPLE  LEAF  BRAND  SACKED  POTATOES 

Wire  or  Write  for  quotations. 

GROVER-SCHULTHEIS  CO..  Inc.  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Farmers,  Growers,  Poultrymen,  Shippers 

A  Perfect  Second-Hand  Empty  Fruit. 
Vegetable  Package  or  Egg  Case 

is  in  every  way,  shape  and  form,  from  a  standpoint  of 
shipping  and  serviceability,  equal  to  and  just  the  same 
as  a  new  one.  Place  all  your  orderB  with  me  for  new 
and  SECOND-HAND  EMPTY  EGG  CASES,  BARRELS, 
BASKETS,  CARRIERS,  and  all  kinds  of  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  PACKAGES,  in  carlots  as  well  as  small 
lot  shipments.  WRITE  or  WIRE  at  once. 

NORMAN  PAUL.  1037  Lafayette  At...  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Dept.  Second-hand  EGG  CASESETC. 


TRAWBERRIES  GROW°^EM” 
TOWNSEND’S  cen0^,  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fullyde8cribes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25 %  to  50% 
on  every  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  Md 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

Large,  Stocky.  1-yr.  Trees,  3-5  ft..  »L  each.  Scions 
for  Grafting  in  Season.  lOc  ft.  A  limited  number 
Red  Spy.  Ka.  McIntosh,  Medina  and  Delicious,  No. 
1940,  3-5  ft.,  181  each.  Above  from  stock  direct 
from  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  Williamson,  N.Y 


FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 
Also  GRAPE  VINES  and  other  small  fruits,  bred  and 
grown  from  true-to-name  orchard  bearing  trees,  and 
sold  to  the  planter  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Write 
for  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  Box  266,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


fo«  sale  Concord  Grape  Vines  and  Wilder  Currant 

OUSneS  c.  J.  Hepworth  Milton,  New  York 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

One  and  two-year-old.  Priced  low  for  Fall  delivery. 
Special  prices  on  fruit  trees.  Send  us  your  list  for  quota¬ 
tions  which  will  save  you  money. 

RANSOM  SEED  A  NURSERY  COMPANY  Geneva,  Ohio 


PlfCDV  /^ADnCU  PROFITS  WITH  THESE 
ELvCnl  A  nil  CIV  GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 

COLUMBIAN—  tasteful  Raspberry,  dozen  plants, 
181;  101),  St4.  WASHINGTON—  healthful  Aspara¬ 
gus,  100,881;  1,000,  S8.  BLISS— highest  quality 
Strawberry,  dozen,  #1;  100,  »S.  Postpaid.  Circular 
free.  CERTIFIED  PLANT  FARM.  Macedon.  New  York 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES — BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  We»t  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Plenty  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  in 
evidence  in  the  Philadelphia  wholesale 
market  during  the  week,  but  the  season 
for  nearby  Summer  vegetables  is  about 
done,  and  the  quality  of  average  offerings 
suffered  in  consequence.  Some  good  pep¬ 
pers  were  available,  but  they  were  some 
that  had  been  gathered  before  the  frosts 
and  put  into  storage  houses.  Green  and 
Lima  beans  were  scarce  and  high,  with 
most  of  them  coming  from  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia.  Lima  beaus  and  peas 
sold  up  to  $4.50  a  bushel  hamper,  and 
string  beans  from  $1.50  to  $4.50  per  5- 
peek  hamper.  Pennsylvania  celery  has 
been  bringing  a  better  price  lately,  fancy 
ranging  40  to  90c  per  dozen  bunches. 
Spinach  has  been  slow  at  60  to  90c  a 
bushel.  Cranberries  were  a  little  more 
active,  bushel  boxes  selling  on  the  street 
from  $2  to  $3.  Carrots  and  turnips  held 
about  steady,  but  beets  sold  on  a  firm 
market.  The  trade  has  barely  kept  the 
liberal  supply  of  mushrooms  cleaned  up 
at  $1  average  on  3-lb.  baskets.  The  let¬ 
tuce  market  held  firm  all  the  week,  good 
lettuce  bringing  $2  a  crate  containing  24 
heads,  and  New  Jersey  cauliflower  has 
been  selling  for  about  $3  a  crate.  The 
grape  market  has  been  depressed,  due  to 
heavy  supplies,  and  receivers  tried  to 
force  sales,  with  the  usual  result— a  weak 
market.  Concord  grapes  sold  at  75  to 
77y2c  per  12-qt.  basket  when  disposed  of 
by  the  carload,  2-qt.  baskets  in  small  lots 
bringing  around  17c.  The  Michigan  grape 
crop  suffered  considerable  damage  from 
frosts,  according  to  recent  reports.  Cab¬ 
bage  and  potato  offerings  were  also  heavy. 
Receipts  of  other  carlot  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  were  fairly  light,  but  large  enough 
for  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  Best 
New  York  Danish  cabbage  could  be 
bought  for  $15  a  ton,  and  large  stock  sold 
for  $2  to  $3  a  ton  less.  Potatoes  have 
been  selling  slowly,  but  prices  were  stead¬ 
ily  held.  Maine  potatoes,  Green  and 
Spaulding  Rose,  sold  around  $2  per  150- 
lb.  sack.  Pennsylvania  round  whites 
also  brought  around  $2  a  sack,  some  fan¬ 
cy  bringing  $2.30  a  sack.  Some  rot  dam¬ 
age  is  reported  in  Wisconsin,  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  close  inspection  which  is 
maintained  in  that  State  will  keep  it  out 
of  shipments.  Good  apples  found  a  steady 
market,  Virginia  A2)4-in.  Stayman  sell¬ 
ing  at  $5.75  a  barrel,  and  New  York 
State  Greening  ranged  $1  to  $1.50  a  bush¬ 
el,  as  to  size,  quality  and  condition.  New 
Jersey  Delicious  ranged  70c  to  $1.60  per 
%-bu.  basket,  while  Baldwin  and  Rome 
Beauty  sold  up  to  $1  a  basket.  The  ex¬ 
port  apple  trade  has  been  active  until  re¬ 
cently.  Up  to  about  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober  3  per  cent  more  barrels  and  30  per 
cent  more  boxes  had  been  shipped,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago,  but  there  has  re¬ 
cently  been  a  slump  in  prices  in  foreign 
markets,  which  will  tend  to  reduce  ex¬ 
ports.  Onions  have  been  moving  very 
slowly,  and  the  market  held  barely  steady 
at  $1.50  to  $1.80  per  100-lb.  sack. 

,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

During  the  months  of  Oetober  and  No¬ 
vember  the  highest  prices  for  the  year  are 
usually  received  for  eggs.  About  a  year 
ago  best  nearbys  were  selling  for  60c  a 
dozen.  During  the  past  week  there  was  a 
further  advance  of  2c  a  dozen,  to  54  to 
55c  for  best  nearby  and  western  hennery 
eggs.  There  was  a  good  demand  for  the 
finer  qualities,  but  poor  stock  was  quiet 
and  sold  at  irregular  prices.  Trading  in 
refrigerator  eggs  has  been  fairly  active, 
and  they  also  advanced  2c  a  dozen  on  the 
best,  refrigerator  extra  firsts  selling  for 
42c  a  dozen.  Cold  storage  holdings  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  on  Nov.  1  were  195,512  cases, 
compared  with  222,753  cases  a  year  ago. 

The  live  poultry  in  the  market  consist¬ 
ed  largely  of  medium  and  common  stock, 
which  worked  out  at.  irregular  prices.  On 
such  the  market  was  inclined  to  be  weak, 
but  there  was  no  difficulty  in  selling 
fancy  offerings.  There  was  very  little 
change  in  price  ranges  during  the  week, 
fancy  heavy  colored  fowl  selling  at  26  to 
28c  per  lb.,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  medi¬ 
um  stock  sold  around  23c  per  lb.  White 
Leghorns  and  very  ordinary  or  small 
stock  of  other  breeds  sold  as  low  as  15  to 
20c  per  lb.  Plymouth  Rock  chickens 
brought  the  same  as  heavy  fowl  when  3 
lbs.  in  weight  or  more,  and  mixed  breeds 
ranged  19  to  24c.  Fancy  white  Pekin 
ducks  were  quoted  24  to  25c,  and  old 
roosters  17  to  ISc  per  lb.  There  was  only 
a  fair  demand  for  fresh  killed  poultry, 
although  offerings  of  fancy  stock  were 
cleaned  up.  Fresh-killed. fowl,  dry-picked, 
barreled-paeked,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  more, 
sold  30  to  31c.  31/2  to  41/2  lbs.,  25  to  29c, 
and  lightweight  fowl  sold  as  low  as  20c 
per  lb.  Values  on  nearby  chickens  were 
steadily  held  at  37  to  40c  for  heavy 
stock,  while  broiling  size  averaged  about 
37c  per  lb.  Dressed  poultry  receipts  for 
the  week  ending  Nov.  1  for  Philadelphia 
were  nearly  593,000  lbs.,  which  was  con¬ 
siderably  heavier  than  for  the  week  pre¬ 
vious,  and  about  60.000  lbs.  more  than 
for  the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago. 
Total  receipts  from  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  1  were 
16,567,660  lbs.,  according  to  official  re¬ 
ports,  compared  with  14.948.144  for  the 
same  period  in  1923. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  a  scarcity  of  really  fine 
quality  hay,  which  was  wanted  at  firm 
prices.  No.  1  Timothy  was  offered,  but 
No.  2  sold  generally  at  $20  a  ton,  No.  3 
at  $18.50,  and  sample  hay  as  low  as  $12 
a  ton.  Straight  rye  straw  held  steady  at 
$18  a  ton  for  the  best,  while  wheat  straw 
worked  out  at  $15,  and  oat  straw  at  $14 
a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter,  lb.,  45c;  dairy,  44c. 

Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
70c;  duck  eggs,  82c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk  (cream),  lb.,  30c; 
cottage  cheese,  5c. 

Milk. — 'Sweet  milk,  qt'.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  5c ;  skim-milk,  5c ;  cream,  80c ; 
goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans, 
dry,  qt.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  cabbage  (new),  lb., 
2c;  carrots,  bunch,  5c;  celery,  bunch,  10c, 
3  for  25c ;  cucumbers,  medium,  3  to  5c ; 
fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c ;  kale,  pk., 
20c;  lettuce,  head,  5c;  Boston,  6c;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.50 ;  pickling,  qt.,  15c ;  bunch,  5c ; 
parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  new,  bu.,  80c;  radishes,  1924, 
bunch,  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach, 
pk.,  20c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5c;  to¬ 
matoes,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.50;  green  to¬ 
matoes,  bu.,  $1 ;  dill,  bunch,  10c ;  turnips, 
lb.,  4c ;  bu.,  90e. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  4 y2  lbs.  or 
under,  lb.,  26e;  fowls,  4 y2  lbs.  or  over, 
28c  ;  geese,  30c ;  ducks,  30c  ;  broilers,  1  y2 
lbs.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Chickens,  4  y2  lbs. 
or  under,  lb..  33c;  fowls,  4 y2  lbs.  or  over, 
34c;  geese,  35c;  ducks,  34c;  broilers,  1  y2 
lbs.,  35c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S  to 
14c;  hamburg,  20c;  sausage,  20c;  porter¬ 
house  steak,  25c ;  round  steak,  22  to  25c ; 
sirloin  steak,  25c ;  veal  cutlet,  40c ;  veal 
chops,  35c ;  pork  chops,  32c ;  lamb  chops, 
45c ;  rabbits,  30c ;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  30c ; 
honey,  card,  23c ;  extracted,  18c ;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.  25c ;  maple  syrup,  $2 
to  $2.25  ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $5  ;  milk 
goats,  each  $22 ;  vinegar,  pure,  gal.,  30c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  11  to 
12c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  15 
to  23c;  lamb,  lb.,  25c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  20 
to  25c ;  broilers,  lb.,  20  to  28c ;  chickens, 
lb.,  20  to  25c ;  geese,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  guinea 
hens,  each,  75c ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c;  broilers,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  chickens,  lb., 
36  to  45c ;  geese,  lb.,  50c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50c ;  eggs,  75  to  SOc ;  duck 
eggs,  SOc. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2 ;  hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3  ;  chestnuts,  pt.,  25  to  30c ;  grapes,  lb., 
4)4  to  5c ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ; 
quinces,  bu.,  $2;  prunes,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3; 
beans,  dry,  bu.,  $5 ;  beets,  bu.,  60  to  SOc ; 
cabbage,  doz.,  30  to  50c;  per  100,  $2  to 
$4 ;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  cauliflower, 
doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  35c  to  $1 ;  endive,  doz.  bunches, 
60  to  75c ;  garlic,  doz.  bunches,  50c ; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c;  per  cap,  25c;  let¬ 
tuce,  Boston,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Jeaf,  per 
head,  4  to  5c ;  onions,  bu._,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
doz.  bunches,  20c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  65c ;  peppers, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c ; 
tomatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.50 ;  turnips,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  iy2  to 
2%c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $18;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.30;  oats,  bu.,  65  to  72c; 
corn,  bu.,  $1.28  to  $1.43. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  Meats.  Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  17c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  14c;  hindquarters,  lb., 
17 y2  to  18%e;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12  to  13c ; 
heavy,  lb.,  11c ;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  22  to 
24c;  yearling  lambs,  lb..  17c;  mutton,  lb., 
10c ;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  white,  lb.,  24c ; 
colored,  lb.,  25  to  27c;  fowls,  white,  lb., 
17  to  20c;  colored,  lb..  25  to  27c;  stags, 
lb.,  15c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12  to  15c ;  pig¬ 
eons,  each,  15  to  20c ;  ducks,  lb.,  20  to 
24c;  geese,  lb.,  16  to  18c;  guinea  fowl, 
each,  65c. 

Butter,  country,  ci-oek,  lb.,  35  to  40c  ; 
eggs,  60  to  70c. 

Apples,  bu.  Alexander,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Twenty  Ounce,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Wealthy, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Wolf  River.  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Pippins,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Snow, 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Tallman  Sweets,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  cranberries,  half  bbl.,  $5  to  $5.25 ; 
grapes,  Niagara,  14-qt.  basket,  SOc  to  $1 ; 
Concord,  14-qt.  basket,  SOc  to  $1 ;  Dela¬ 
wares,  basket,  SOc  to  $1 ;  grapes,  lb.,  4c ; 
pears.  Bartlett,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Seekel,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  prunes,  Ger¬ 
man,  14-qt.  basket,  60  to  75c;  quinces, 
14-qt.  basket,  40  to  SOc. 

Ploney,  strained,  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c ; 
qt.,  60  to  75c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75c ;  clover,  comb, 
fancy,  case,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  buckwheat, 
fancy,  frame,  15  to  17c;  hickorynuts,  bu., 
$2  ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  walnuts, 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $7.50 ;  white  marrow,  $8 ;  red 
kidney,  $7.50;  white  kidney,  $7;  pea, 
$4.50 ;  medium,  $4.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $5. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,  6c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  7c ;  No.  2,  6c ; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c ;  sheepskins,  each, 
SOc  to  $2;  calf,  No.  1,  18c;  No.  2,  16y2c; 
lamb  skins,  $1  to  $2 ;  shearlings,  25  to 
75c ;  wool,  fleece,  lb.,  38  to  40c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.28  to  $1.40 ;  corn, 
shelled,  $1.28  to  $1.30;  oats,  54  to  54%c; 
rye,  $1.10  to  $1.12. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  $20  to  $21 ;  mixed, 
$16  to  $18;  Alfalfa,  $18  to  $19;  oat 
straw,  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw,  $14  to 
$16  rye  straw,  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  mai-kets  are  flooded  with 
grapes,  enough  coming  from  California  to 
keep  pi-ices  down.  Other  stuff  is  in  good 
supply.  Apples  show  a  long  list.  Plums 
are  gone. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.— Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  38  to  55c ;  daii-y,  35  to 
40c ;  crocks,  39  to  40c ;  low  grade,  18  to 
25c.  Cheese,  quiet ;  new  daisies,  flats, 
longhorns,  21  to  22c ;  Limburger,  27  to 
28c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery,  60  to  72c ; 
State  and  western  candled,  54  to  56c; 
stoi-age,  40  to  45c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  active ; 
McIntosh,  Fameuse,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
Wealthy,  Wolf  River,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Gravenstein,  King,  Twenty  Ounce,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  western,  box,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
seconds,  bu.,  50  to  65c.  Potatoes,  easy ; 
homegrown,  bu.,  35  to  55c;  Jersey  sweets, 
hamper,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Peaches,  a  few  El- 
bertas,  $2  to  $2,25 ;  pears,  steady  ;  Bart¬ 
lett,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2,75 ;  Duchess,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  Keiffer,  50c  to  $1.  Prunes,  stor¬ 
age  supply;  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  quinces, 
quiet ;  bu.,  fjOc  to  $1 ;  cranberries,  dull ; 
half  bbl  box.,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  grapes,  big 
stock ;  homegrown,  ton,  $70  to  $75 ;  20- 
lb.  basket,  $1  to  $1.10;  California,  box, 
many  sorts,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  easy  ;  white 
kidney,  marrow*  cwt.,  $11.50  to  $12 ;  red 
kidney,  $9.50  to  $10;  medium,  $6.50  to 
$7 ;  pea,  $5.75  to  $6. 

Poultry. — Di-essed  poultry,  active;  tur¬ 
keys,  35  to  40c ;  fowls,  25  to  32c ;  roast¬ 
ers,  34  to  36c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c ; 
ducks,  32  to  34c ;  geese,  20  to  25c.  Live 
poultry,  weak  ;  turkeys,  33  to  38c ;  fowls, 
18  to  24c ;  broilers,  20  to  22c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  16  to  18c ;  ducks,  20  to  22c ;  geese, 
15  to  18c. 

Vegetables. — Vegetables  easy;  beans, 
green  and  wax,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.75  ;  beets, 
bu.,  75  to  85c;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  50c: 
carrots,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  cauliflower,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  celery,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
cucumbers,  bu.,  $3  to  $4 ;  eggplant,  bu.. 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  endive,  doz.,  75  to  85c ; 
lettuce,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  40c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  peppers,  red,  hamper,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  pumpkins,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  spinach, 
bu.,  75  to  S5c ;  squash,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c ;  to¬ 
matoes,  half  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  turnips,  yel¬ 
low,  bu.,  60  to  70c ;  white,  85c  to  $1 ; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  wdiite  comb,  20  to 
22c ;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple  products, 
quiet;  sugar,  lb.,  18  to  22c;  syx-up,  gal., 
$1.75  to  $2. 

Feed. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $19  to  $22  ;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $21 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  caidot, 
&>n,  $27 ;  middlings,  $29  ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$42.75 ;  oilmeal,  $45.50 ;  hominy,  $41 ; 
gluten,  $42.70;  oat  feed,  $16.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $4.50 ; 
Greening,  $3  to  $4.50  ;  McIntosh,  $4  to  $8. 

Butter. — Extra  creamei’y,  3 9)4  to  40c ; 
firsts,  34)4  to  38)4c;  seconds,  32  to  34c. 

'Cheese. — Fresh  extra,  21)4  to  22c ; 
fii’sts,  20)4  to  21c. 

Eggs.- — Hennery,  brown  extras,  76  to 
78c ;  white  and  mixed,  73  to  74c ;  west¬ 
ern,  extra  firsts,  52  to  55c  ;  western,  sec¬ 
onds,  38  to  43c ;  storage,  40  to  42c. 

Various  Fruits. — Pears,  bu.,  $4  to 
$4.50 ;  grapes,  12-qt.  basket,  65  to  75c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1  Timothy, 
$28  to  $29.50 ;  No.  2,  $25  to  $26.50 ;  No. 
3,  $16  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $25 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $18.  Straw — Rye,  $22  to 
$23  ;  oat,  $13  to  $16  ;  wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.10  to 
$1.15  ;  nearby,  box,  65  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  25  to  26c;  chick¬ 
ens.  22  to  27c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  26  to  32c ; 
broilers,  36  to  38c;  ducklings,  25  to  27c; 
old  roosters,  17  to  21c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2  ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  75c-  to  $1  ;  lettuce, 
box,  50c  to  $1;  radishes,  box,  75c  to  $1 ; 
spinach,  box.  50  to  75c ;  squash,  Hub¬ 
bard,  ton,  $20  to  $30 ;  tomatoes,  hothouse, 
lb.,  25  to  50c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

November  6,  1924. 

MILK 

November  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201 -210-mile  zone :  Class  1, 
$3.07  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2 ;  Class 


2B.  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2.05;  Class  3A, 
$1.60:  Class  3B,  $1.55. 

Sheffield  Farms :  Class  1,  $3.07 ;  Class 
2,  $2  ;  Class  3,  $1.60. 

Non-pool  Association :  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $2 ;  Class  3A,  $1.60 ;  Class  SB, 
$1.55. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.41  @$0.41)4 

Good  to  choice . 35  @  .40 

Lower  grades . 30  @  .32 

Packing  stock . 20  @  .27 

CHEESE 


Full  cream,  specials  ...$0.20  @$0.21 

Average  run . 18)4  @  .19 

Skims . 06  @  .14 


Utica,  N.  Y.,  market. . . 

.17)4 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  .  .  . 

.$0.82  @$0.84 

Medium  to  good  . 

.80 

Pullets  . 

.58 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best 

.  .67  @ 

.68 

Gathered,  best  . 

.59 

Common  to  good . 

.  .32  @ 

.45 

Storage,  best  . 

.45@ 

.50 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .33  @ 

.42 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.25 

Chickens  . 23@  .25 


Roosters  . 

.  .  .  ,15@ 

.16 

Ducks  . 

.  . .  .20@ 

Geese  . 

.  .  .  .12  @ 

.20 

Turkeys  . 

.40 

Rabbits,  lb . 

. .  .30@ 

.32 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice  . 

Common  to  good . 

.  .  .30@ 

.42 

Chickens,  best  . 

.  .  .44@ 

.45 

Fair  to  good  . 

.40 

Roosters  . 

.  .  .16@ 

22 

Ducks  . 

.  . .  .25@ 

.26 

Squabs,  31  to  12  lbs.,  doz.. 

.  .  6.50@ 

7.75 

9  to  10  lbs . 

6.50 

7  to  8  lbs . 

, .  4.00@ 

5.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  best  . 

Good  to  prime . 

.  .  ,12@ 

.15 

Culls . . . 

, .  .  .08  @ 

.11 

Pigs,  25  to  35  lbs . 

.  .  ,15@ 

.20 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $12.00@$13.00 

Lower  grades .  7.00@  9.00 

Sheep .  3.00@  6.00 

Lambs .  12.00@  14.25 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate.. 

L.  I.,  crate  . . 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  . 

Chicory,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Leeks,  100  bunches . 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate  . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Pai*sley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bunches 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  . 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 

Watercress.  100  bunches  .  . . 


$0.75@$1.00 
.10@  .23 

.75  @  1.00 
,50@  .75 

1.25@  2.50 
1.00@  2.50 
.75@  1.25 
.50@  1.00 
2.00@  4.75 
1.25 (a)  2.00 
1.50@  2.00 
1.00@  3.50 
1.25@  2.25 
.50@  .75 

2.00@  4.50 
1.00@  2.00 
,75@  1.00 
.90@  1.00 
1.50@  2.00 
1.00@  5.00 
2.50@  4.00 
1.25@  3.50 
1.00@  1.25 
2.00@  2.50 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  180  lbs . $2.50@$2.65 

State,  150-lb.  sack  .  1.60@  1.90 


Maine,  100  lbs . 1.20@  1.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00@  2.25 


FRUIT 


Apples,  bu . $0.75@$2.25 

Barrel  .  2.25 @  7.00 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket . 30@  .75 

Pears,  bbl .  3.50@11.00 


Plums,  4-qt.  basket . 25@  .30 

Crab  apples,  bu.  basket  ....  1.50@  4.50 
Cranberries,  50-lb.  box....  4.00@  5.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav— No.  1  Timothy - $26.00@$27.00 

No.  2  .  23.00@  25.00 

No.  3 .  21.00@  22.00 

Straw— Rye  .  17.00@  19.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Gi-ade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttei’milk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  *4  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.49@  .50 

Cheese  . 34  @  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 90@  .95 

Gathered  . 50@  .75 

Fowds . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .65 

Potatoes,  lb . 02@  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Onions,  lb .  ,05@  .08 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .20 

Cabbage,  lb.  . . . 05@  .06 

Cucumbers,  each . 05@  .10 
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that’s 
better 
nolo” 


FOR  a  lame  back,  stiff 
neck  or  any  muscular 
strain,  Gombault’s  Bal¬ 
sam  is  the  remedy  you  can 
depend  upon  to  give  relief 
that’s  quick  and  sure. 

It’s  equally  effective  for 
cuts,  bruises,  sore  throat, 
bronchial  cold,  muscular 
or  inflammatory  rheuma¬ 
tism,  sciatica  or  lumbago. 
One  application  drives  out 
pain  in  a  hurry. 

Safe,  healing,  antiseptic 
— Gombault’s  Balsam  has 
been  the  standby  in  many 
households  for  over  forty 
years.  No  need  to  suffer  if 
you  keep  this  reliable  lin¬ 
iment  always  on  hand. 

$1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists 
or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price . 

AS  A  VETERINARY  LINIMENT 
Gombault’s  Balsam  also  is  the 
remedy  which  years  of  use  have 
proved  effective  and  safe  for 
most  horse  ailments.  Keeps 
your  horses  sound  and  working. 
The  Lawrence- Williams  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 

BALSAM 

HEALING  qnd  ANTISEPTIC 


RUSSIAN  SPRINGFIELD  SPORTING  RIFLE 

$10.45  - 


E  shot  using  the  U.  S.  Army  caliber 
—  30,  Mod.  1906  cartridges.  Weight,  8 

pounds.  Length,  42*  inches;  barrel  22  inches.  Turned 
Sown  bolt  handle.  Special  price,  $10.46.  Ball  cartridges, 
hard  nose,  $3.60  per  100.  Web  cart  Belt,  40  cents 
15  Acres  Army  Goods.  Now  Catalog  1925. 60th 
Anniversary  issue.  372  pages,  fully  illustrated,  con- 
tains  pictures  and  historical  information  of  all  Amen- 
can  military  guns  and  pistols  (including  Colts)  since 
1776.  with  all  World  War  rifles.  Mailed  60c.  Eat  d  1865 
Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Broadway,  New  York  City 


&  BUILDERS 


LJse 


Coupon 

Below! 


Free 


JUST  READY! 


Inside  Trade  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Carpenters, 
Builders,  Joiners,  Build¬ 
ing  Mechanics  and  all 
Woodworkers  on— Care  and 
Use  of  Tools— How  to  Use 
theSteel  Square— FileSaws 
— Make  All  Kinds  of  Joints 
—Draw  and  Read  Plans— 
Write  Specifications  — 
Make  Estimates— How  to 
Frame  Roofs  and  Houses 
_  ,  .  „  — Lay  Out  Work— Put  in 

Foundations —Full  Instruction  on  In  and  Out- 
side  Building  Work— Stair  Building— Saw  Mill 
Work—  Practical  Painting—1 Thousands  of  Short- 
Cuts  that  save  time  and  money— information 
usually  obtained  only  by  hard  experience. 

AUDELS  CARPENTERS 
&  BUILDERS  GUIDES 


1600  Pages— 3700  Illustrations 

Audel’s  New  Guides 
consisc  of  four  handy 
pocket  size  volumes  of  i 
over  1  600  pages  of  j 
practical  data,  thor¬ 
oughly  illustrated  with 
3700  charts,  diagrams, , 
including  calculations 
for  every  job  from  nfK]B«|r  w-v 
making  the  excava-  $1 
tion  to  constructing  APerMonth-Entiro  Set  I 
the  complete  building.  Examine  books  free. 

SHIPPED  FREE 

Not  a  cent  to  pay  until  you  see  the  books.  No 
obligation  to  buy  unless  you  are  satisfied.  Fill 
in  coupon  in  pencil.  Send  now— today — get  this 
carpenters  and  builders. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


THEO.  AUDEL  &  CO.,  72  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Send  me  for  free  examination  AUDEL’S  CAR 
PENTERS  AND  BUILDERS  GUIDES.  4  num 
bers.  If  satisfactory  I  will  send  you  $1  within 
5  days  and  mail  $1  monthly  until  $6  is  paid. 


Name 


Address . 

Occupation  . . 
Employed  by 


Reference 
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Killing  Weeds  With  Salt 

I  have  cleared  a  raspberry  patch  after 
fruiting  this  year,  plowed  it,  and  har¬ 
rowed  it  weekly  until  grape  time,  the  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  kill  the  chickweed,  but  I 
see  it  is  there  again  by  this  time.  I  wish 
to  plant  strawberries  there  next  Spring, 
and  the  weeding  will  be  costly.  Will  you 
advise  me  how  to  get  rid  of  this  pest? 
Somebody  told  me  to  use  salt  liberally  in 
the  Spring  before  planting.  J.  p.  m. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

Personally  we  have  never  used  salt  in 
this  way  and  should  hesitate  to  plant  ber¬ 
ries  on  land  that  had  received  a  heavy 
enough  dose  of  salt  to  kill  out  the  weeds 
that  same  Spring.  Cow  peas  or  Soy 
beans  or  some  other  shade-producing 
cover  crop  grown  for  one  year  will  do  a 
great  deal  to  smother  out  weeds.  At  the 
same  time  such  a  crop  will  be  improving 
the  soil  and  getting  ready  for  the  next 
year’s  strawberry  crop.  H.  B.  T. 


Winter  Care  of  Summer 
Plants 

Every  Autumn  there  are  new  flower 
growers  with  plants  to  carry  through  the 
Winter,  and  many  well-grown  and  ex¬ 
pensive  plants  are  lost  because  of  lack 
of  experience.  May  I  share  some  of  my 
experiences  with  you  all? 

The  first  and  greatest  danger  is,  of 
course,  chilling.  Under  the  head  of 
Summer  flowering  bulbs  and  tubers 
Dahlias  and  Gladiolus  are  most  common¬ 
ly  grown.  Gladiolus  are  the  easiest  bulb 
to  winter ;  just  dig,  dry  a  few  days,  cut 
off  the  tops,  leaving  at  least  two  inches 
of  stalk,  put  in  a  paper  bag  and  suspend 
from  a  beam  in  the  cellar. 

We  are  often  advised  to  store  Dahlia 
tubers  in  dry  soil  and  many  a  flower 
lover  by  so  doing  has  found  the  tubers 
decayed.  If  put  in  soil  or  sand  it  must 
be  perfectly  dry.  When  I  had  but  a  few 
Dahlias,  I  dug,  dried  and  cut  off  tops  like 
Gladioli,  and  stored  in  a  flour  sack  and 
hung  them  up.  Now  I  use  boxes,  prefer¬ 
ably  shallow  ones,  for  storing,  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  tubers  once  a  month  and  if 
signs  of  decay  appear,  I  bring  them  up, 
sort  and  dry. 

The  spotted  calla  when  dried  off,  I 
repot  ready  for  next  Spring  and  put 
down  cellar. 

Caladium,  dry  off  and  leave  in  a  frost¬ 
proof  room. 

Madeira  vines,  dry  tubers  and  store  in 
dry  soil  in  cellar. 

Fairy  lilies,  dry  off  and  store  like 
Madeira  vine,  or  if  grown  in  pots,  put 
down  cellar  just  as  they  are. 

Cannas  are  more  fussy.  For  several 
years,  I  dug  and  planted  in  boxes  of 
dirt,  and  stored  in  a  frost-proof  room, 
giving  a  little  water  occasionally  and 
then  one  Winter  they  all  died  under  the 
same  treatment.  They  can  be  wintered 
finely  in  a  lighted  cellar,  but  mine  is  a 
dark  one.  Please  think  of  this  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  plants. 

Frequently  we  find  plants  we  use  in 
Summer  too  large  for  our  windows  in 
Winter,  yet  we  wish  to  keep  them  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Barge  specimen  plants  are  too 
precious  to  let  freeze.  How  rats  enjoy 
oleanders!  I  hope  they  die  after  their 
feast,  as  oleanders  are  poisonous.  But 
remember  plants  and  rats  do  not  winter 
well  in  the  same  cellar. 

Chrysanthemums,  Fuchsias,  geran¬ 
iums,  ‘tender  roses  may  all  go  to  the 
lighted  cellar.  Chrysanthemums  and 
oleanders  winter  well  in  a  dark  cellar. 
But  we  have  an  unused  chamber,  warmed 
from  a  stovepipe  from  the  room  below 
where  we  winter  our  large  Summer 
plants.  A  table  in  front  of  the  east 
window  .holds  large  Abutilons,  tender 
Asclepias,  Hydrangeas,  geraniums  and 
large  Begonias,  can  be  kept  there,  too. 
Away  from  the  window  on  a  bench  can 
be  found  Fuchsias,  oleander,  another 
Hydrangea,  roses,  geraniums.  Begonias 
can  be  wintered  in  east  or  north  win¬ 
dows,  on  stands  where  only  good  light  is 
received. 

The  plants  wintered  in  the  chamber  re¬ 
quire  very  little  water.  That  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  greatest  cause  of  failure.  These 
plants  are  resting  or  asleep,  and  as  a 
person  does  not  require  to  eat  when 
asleep,  neither  does  the  plant,  just  barely 
enough  water  to  prevent  the  shriveling 
of  the  stems. 

Amaryllis  is  getting  to  be  a  prime  fav¬ 
orite.  My  latest,  a  hybrid  variety,  large 
flowered  greenish  white  (almost  pure 
white)  with  red  pencil  stirpes  is  especial¬ 
ly  pleasing.  These  are  dried  off  gradual¬ 
ly  and  the  three  Winter  months  are  kept 
dry  wherever  convenient,  in  any  cellar 
or  a  cupboard  anywhere.  In  especially 
cold  or  windy  days  I  pull  down  the  cur¬ 
tains  and  leave  them  down  perhaps  for 
a  week  at  a  time.  These  plants  are 
anxious  to  do  their  best  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  just  as  we  can  work  better  after  a 
vacation. 

Cacti  are  interesting  to  many  of  us, 
and  a  sunny  frost-proof  window  is  their 
best  place  and  now,  don’t  water  much 
in  Winter.  For  most  varieties  once  a 
week  is  enough.  The  Christmas  or  lob¬ 
ster  cactus  doesn’t  require  Winter  sun, 
a  place  on  the  Begonia  stand  or  even  on 
the  table  upstairs  is  all  satisfactory  and 
a  fair  size  specimen  of  I’hyllocactus, 
known  to  us  as  caseknife  cactus  responds 
to  the  same  treatment.  mother  bee. 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY.  1502-18  Wideaer  Bldg..  Phil*.,  Pa- 


“Have  you  had  static  on  your  new 
radio?”  Mrs.  Newlywed:  “Well,  Harold 
has  had  Los  Angelee  and  Cuba,  and  I’m 
sure  he  could  get  static  if  he  wanted  to.” 
— Life. 


THE  arctic  shown  above  is  the 
Top  Notch  Corn  Belt— an  all¬ 
rubber  arctic ,  iti  red  or  black, 
made  in  four-buckle  and  five- 
buckle  models.  Built  for  hard 
knocks. 


Tested  for  Mileage 

TEST  pairs  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear 
are  put  through  the  hardest  kind  of  service 
under  actual  wearing  conditions  in  mud  and  slush. 
We  make  sure  that  they  will  stand  up.  If  there 
were  any  weak  points  those  tests  would  reveal  them 

After  these  test  pairs  have  made  good,  every 
other  pair  of  that  particular  kind  of  Top  Notch  Rub¬ 
ber  Footwear  that  leaves  our  factories  is  also  made 
by  hand  with  the  same  exacting  care  and  the  same 
superior  grade  of  materials  as  the  test  pairs.  When 
you  see  Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear  in  your  dealer’s 
store,  you  can  be  sure  they  will  give  satisfactory  wear. 


BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and 
Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footzvear 

Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Top  Notch  line  consists  of  boots, 
arctics,  heavy  and  light  rubbers  for  every 
member  of  the  family.  The  Top  Notch 
“Snoshu”  for  women,  misses  and  children 
is  an  all-rubber  gaiter  that  is  especially 
popular  for  rainy  weather. 


Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear 
costs  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
kind.  It  will  often  give  twice 
the  service.  You  can  always  re¬ 
cognize  it  by  seeing  the  Top 
Notch  Cross  on  the  soles.  The 
best  stores  carry  Top  Notch 
Rubber  Footwear  or  will  be  glad 
to  get  it  at  your  request. 


TOP  NOTCH 
REDFORE 

A  long-zv  earing,  cloth- 
top  gaiter  of  superior 
quality  that  will  be  sure 
to  give  satisfaction. 
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Brave  the  Wind  and  Storm 

in  the  best  wet  weather  to$s 
ever  invented  the  D 

FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 
SLICKER 

(PATENTED) 

AOW Etl's 


flSH  brM® 


A. J. TOWER  CO. Boston 


m 


ALL  LEATHER  HERCULES 
WORK  SHOE 

AT  A  BARGAIN 


TV/TADE  on  the  famous 
m  Army  Munson  last, 
of  heavy  pliable  leather, 
double  tanned  to  resist 
soil  acids  and  to  stand 
hardest  wear.  Double 
leather  soles.  Soft 
,toe.  Mahogany  brown, 
.in  SIZES  6  to  tt. 
Wide  Widths. 

No.  01X71. 


Money  BacR 
If  Not  Delighted 

wepaypostage; 

if  money  or  check  ac-  _ 

companies  order.  Or  you  can  _ 

PAY  POSTMAN  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Mention  No. 
01171,  size  and  width,  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  wear. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

with  wonderful  values  in  men’s,  women’s 
and  children’s  shoes  at  99o  and  up. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  5H33 

.  102  Hopkins  Place  Baltimore,  IMA, 


GALVANIZED  ROOFING 

For  immediate  acceptance.  We  can  furnish 
you  No.  1  First  Grade  Galvanized  Roofing. 

Compare  our  Prices— Quick  Shipment 


29  gauge  28  gauge  26  gauge 
per  squart  per  square  per  square 


2%”  Corrugated  94.60 

1J<”  Corrugated  4.6S 

2  V  Crimp  &  1  Stix  4.80 

3  V  Crimp  &  1  Stix  4.00 

Self  Capping  Rolls  4.90 


94.76  95.26 

4.80  6.30 

6.00  6.45 

6.10  6.60 

6.10  6.60 


Ridge  Roll  8c  per  foot.  Nails  10c  pound,  Lead- 
washers  20c  pound.  Freight  prepaid. 


Quality  Guaranteed 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  No.  342  Moundsville,  VV.  Va. 


WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 


and  other 

LEADER 
SUGAR  TOOLS  theev!!st 

SUGAR,  MAKERS*  GUIDE— information  on 
sugarmaking  FREE  for  the  asking. 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO.  ’ 
Dept.  A  Burlington,  Vermont 

Wanted— Fertilizer  Salesman  New  York.  Apply,  giv¬ 
ing  qualifications.  Box  976,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-P  O  U  L  TRY  FARM 

modern  new  buildings,  completely  equipped,  all  stock  in¬ 
cluded.  2  acres  of  land,  good  house,  garage,  etc.  Sold 
60,000  eggs  last  year.  Situate  on  State  road  and  close  to 
city  of  Olean,  N.  Y,  For  full  particulars  write 

SOUTHERN  TIER  REALTY  CO.,  Inc.  Olean.  N.  T. 


IueDAIRY  and  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Having  disposed  of  our  farm  and  herd  of  Jerseys, 
we  offer  cow  stanchions,  stalls  and  all  equipment. 
Ensilage  Cutter  and  assortment  of  farm  implements, 
all  in  perfect  condition. 

For  detailed  information  and  price,  write 

PROSPECT  FARMS,  56  Perry  Slretl,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


300  ITEMS  FOR  $1.00  H&Fpuixt&S 


too  NOTEIIEAD8  -  - 
lOO  ENVELOPES  -  - 
IOO  CALLING  CARDS 


1  ALL 
/  FOR 


$1.00 


Printed  on  popular  bond  paper,  with  your  name,  address 
and  telephone  number 

SELECT  PRESS,  842  Forest  Ave.,  Hronx,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Wes*  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Things  To  Think  About 


Question  of  Forest  Taxation 

I  notice  your  reference  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  forestry  law  on  page  1289.  That 
seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  we  have  tried  to  get  something  like 
that  in  Maine,  in  fact  have  a  law  that 
covers  about  the  same  ground.  It  seems 
to  the  writer  that  even  at  that  the  tax 
usage  discriminates  against  fruit  pro¬ 
ducts.  A  farmer  does  not  ordinarily  pay 
tax  on  the  products  of  his  other  farm 
land.  His  other  crops  are  either  sold  or 
eaten,  usually  before  this  assessment  is 
made,  and  so  their  crop  escapes  taxa¬ 
tion  but  in  the  case  of  the  forest  crop  it 
is  not  only  taxed  the  next  year  after  it 
has  grown  but  annually  thereafter  until 
sold,  which  seems  at  least  unjust. 

In  our  State  this  is  to  some  extent 
mitigated  because  this  fact  is  recognized 
and  the  assessors  being  largely  owners 
more  or  less  of  such  property  the  valua¬ 
tion  is  kept  rather  moderate.  In  the 
increase  of  tax  rates  which  has  occurred 
in  the  past  few  years,  which  makes  the 
annual  tax  in  many  cases  4  per  cent  or 
more  this  annual  and  accumulative  tax 
is  becoming  a  very  serious  hardship,  and 
many  owners  are  slaughtering  their  for¬ 
ests  rather  than  bear  this  burden  of 
taxation.  At  the  present  moderate  valua¬ 
tion  timber  land  must  double  in  real 
value  in  about  10  years  to  return  6  per 
cent  on  the  investment. 

It  seems  only  fair  to  tax  the  land  and 
let  the  crop  go  free  same  as  any  other 
crop.  A  sheep  is  taxed  and  is  partly  the 
product  of  the  land  but  the  wool  which 
is  the  annual  product  of  the  sheep  is  not 
taxed,  even  though  the  farmer  has  sev¬ 
eral  years  crop  in  storage. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  condition  has 
come  down  from  the  time  when  the  forest 
was  primeval  and  already  at  its  maxim 
growth  and  was  a  mine  to  be  worked  out 
as  soon  as  possible.  Now  the  conditions 
are  different,  it  is  a  crop  and  should  be 
treated  like  any  other  crop.  We  do  not 
tax  the  product  of  a  man’s  day’s  work. 
He  can  work  a  year  and  spend  his  money 
as  fast  as  he  gets  it  and  escape  taxes 
on  it  without  it  is  enough  so  he  pays 
an  increase  tax,  but  if  he  works  on  a 
tract  of  timber,  or  sets  out  trees,  his  ef¬ 
forts  are  taxed  at  once  and  accumulated. 

We  certainly  need .  more  liberal  tax 
laws  to  regulate  our  forest  products  than 
either  the  Maine  or  Massachusetts  laws 
provide.  j.  L.  P. 


Those  “Auto  Hogs”  Again 

After  reading  P.  E.  Twining’s  article 
on  page  1130,  upon  the  subject  of  “auto 
hogs,”  1  feel  that  I  must  “take  up  the 
cudgels”  in  behalf  of  my  fellow  country¬ 
men  and  myself,  because  he  certainly  does 
give  us  Hudson  River  folk  not  only  a 
“roast,”  hut  a  “scorch.”  And  yet,  in  a 
measure,  he  is  right — but  “there’s  a  rea¬ 
son!”  Only  the  general  impression  he 
conveys  is  not  correct,  and  is  decidedly 
unfair  to  us. 

I  am  quite  in  accord  with  what  he  says 
in  laudation  of  Ohian  hospitality — in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  at  any  rate.  I  found  the 
people  of  the  Western  Reserve  to  be  tlie 
most  kindly  and  hospitable  I  have  ever 
ran  across  anywhere — -even  surpassing 
the  classic  hospitality  of  the  Southland, 
if  that  is  possible.  So  perhaps  it  is  un¬ 
fair  to  us,  in  the  first  place,  when  he 
would  hold  us  up  to  so  high  a  standard 
for  judgment.  On  the  whole,  I  believe 
our  own  people  to  be  at  heart  right  hos¬ 
pitable  people.  But  did  Mr.  Twining 
come  in  contact  with  our  own  people — the 
descendants  of  the  old  Dutch  settlers  who 
sailed  up  this  great  and  beautiful  river 
more  than  300  years  ago?  So  many  of 
these  old  “homesteads”  have  within  the 
last  10  or  15  years  passed  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  people  who  are  so  foreign  to 
us  in  every  particular  that  the  spirit  and 
tenor  of  our  local  social  life  has  been  alto¬ 
gether  changed.  And  I  admit  that  we 
ourselves  have  changed,  and  not  for  the 
better.  This  is  the  age  of  machinery, 
and  Ave  are  becoming  mechanical  in  spirit. 
I  have  not  seen  a  gypsy  caravan  of  horses 
in  years — all  autos. 

While  I  never  cared  to  harbor  gypsies, 
yet  for  years  the  ordinary  camper  was 
received  with  pleasure,  and  it  was  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  give  him  fruit,  vegetables  or  any¬ 
thing  we  might  have,  to  add  to  his  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment.  But.  that  time  has 
passed,  for  the  campers  of  today,  in  spite 
of  signs  and  personal  requests,  leave 
strewn  about  tins,  paper  and  broken  glass 
that  is  a  source  of  danger,  as  well  as  pre¬ 
senting  a  most  disreputable  appearance. 

Only  last,  week  a  man  told  me  he  was 
going  by  my  place  a  day  or  two  before, 
and  there  were  several  autos  stopped 
there,  and  the  men  of  the  party  were 
coming  out  of  my  cornfield  with  arms  full 
and  bags  full — and  a  great  part  of  it  be¬ 
ing  immature,  it  was  thrown  down  in  the 
road.  Upon  going  into  the  barber  shop  I 
told  this  to  a  neighbor  in  there,  speaking 
of  it  as  a  “cheeky”  affair.  “Cheeky?” 
said  one  of  our  local  doctors  who  was  oc¬ 
cupying  one  of  the  chairs,  “that’s  no  com¬ 
parison  to  a  bunch  that  was  in  my  place 
a  short  time  ago.  They  had  been  in  an 
auto  mix-up  and  four  or  five  were  cut  up 
considerably,  and  my  wife  was  assisting 
me  in  dressing  their  wounds,  and  after¬ 
wards,  upon  going  upstairs  for  some  pur¬ 


pose,  she  heard  a  noise  in  the  bathroom, 
and  upon  opening  the  door  found  an  unin¬ 
jured  member  of  the  party  in  the  bath¬ 
tub  getting  a  free  bath !”  This  was  not 
a  band  of  gypsies.  I  wonder  if  you  can 
guess  their  nationality?  Yes,  that’s 
right ! 

So,  friend  Twining,  do  you  wonder  that 
we  no  longer  rush  out  with  open  arms  to 
welcome  every  would-be  camper  who  stops 
at  our  farm?  jiarvey  losee. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  YT. 


The  Laboring  Man 

This  morning  I  went  into  Rochester  to 
the  State  Employment  Bureau  after 
some  help.  On  the  street  I  picked  up  a 
man  and  his  wife  who  looked  as  though 
they  wanted  work.  There  were  about 
100  waiting  at  the  employment  office, 
and  I  presume  that  out  of  that  hundred 
there  were  not  more  than  10  that  wanted 
a  job.  I  asked  a  policeman  standing  by 
about  the  crowd.  He  said :  “They  are 
here  every  morning  looking  for  a  job 
that  pays  big  wages  and  nothing  to  do. 
They  go  to  the  Salvation  Army  or  an¬ 
other  place  that  hands  out  food  and  get 
something  to  eat,  and  are  back  the  next 
morning  looking  for  a  job  and  hoping 
they  won’t  get  one.”  I  asked  a  good 
husky  fellow  if  he  wanted  a  job,  and  he 
asked  what  kind  of  work,  and  when  I 
told  him  trimming  celery,  he  said:  “Isn’t 
that  kind  of  baekaching  work?”  I  said 
that  I  supposed  he  was  looking  for  a  job 
of  bottoming  chairs  at  70e  an  hour.  The 
policeman  said  :  “We  ought  to  do  as  they 
do  down  in  Pennsylvania.  If  they  don’t 
work  they  give  them  a  job.  pounding 
stone,  and  when  they  have  pounded  so 
much  they  give  them  something  to  eat. 
but  if  they  don’t  pound  they  don’t  eat.” 
He  says  we  are  too  good  to  them,  and  I 
absolutely  know  that  we  are.  I  think 
most  of  them  ought  to  be  put  on  a  boat 
and  sent  back  to  the  country  they  came 
from.  "  w.  B. 


Farm  Prices  200  Years  Ago 

The  present  high  cost  of  labor  and 
comparatively,  low  price  for  farm  produce 
give  an  especial  interest  to  the  entries 
in  a  pre-revolutionary  farm  account  book. 
I  have  one,  found  in  a  dusty  and  dusky 
corner  of  an  unused  attic.  It  is  long  anil 
narrow,  with  a  warped  and  water- 
stained  parchment  cover  and  yellow 
pages,  much  frayed  at  the  edges.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  family 
for  almost  or  quite  100  years.  The  earliest 
decipherable  date  is  that  of  1731,  and 
the  latest,  1827,  though  there  are  pages 
with  the  dates  obliterated.  The  hand¬ 
writing  and  style  of  spelling  vary,  and 
in  the  records  themselves  we  can  easily 
parallel  the  drop  from  “war  time”  to 
“after-the-war”  prices.  Most  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  are  accounts  with  individuals  to 
whom  the  writer  sold  produce  or  for 
whom  he  worked.  Some  would  seem  to 
have  been  with  the  fanner’s  own  hired 
man,  and  at  first  the  farmhouse  would 
seem  to  have  served  more  or  less  as  a 
wayside  inn,  for  there  are  several  pages 
of  entries  such  as  these : 

“Date  of  1731,  To  one  meals’  victuls, 
0-1-0.” 

This  entry  caused  me  much  puzzlement. 
It  occurs  a  good  many  times,  and  is 
spelled  “one  mels  vitls !”  The  charge 
varies  from  sixpence  to  one  shilling.  All 
the  entries  in  1700  are  of  course  given  in 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

“To  one  pot  sydor,  0-0-6.”  This  also 
is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

“To  keeping  hors  one  night,  0-0-8.  To 
one  night’s  login,  0-0-3.  To  pasturin  old 
maor  one  night  and  two  days,  0-1-0.  For 
lickors,  0-0-8.  To  keeping  the  white 
maor  one  night,  0-0-6.  For  one  quart  rum, 
0-2-0.  For  keeping  the  hors  one  week, 
0-5-0.  For  one  pale  ots.  0-0-8.  For 
three  nights’  login,  0-0-9.  For  one  galon 
sydor,  0-1-6.” 

Prices  soon  became  higher,  for  in  1742 
we  find : 

“For  plowing  one  day,  1-0-0.  For  my 
boyes  and  teme,  0-18-0.  For  one  bushel 
of  rye,  0-12-0.  For  10  pounds  of  pork, 
0-11-0  For  five  pounds  of  candles,  0- 
10-0.  For  one  lod  of  wod.  0-10-0.  For 
hoing  one  day,  0-7-0.  For  43%  pounds 
of  beef,  1-9-0.” 

It  seems  as  if  there  must  have  been  a 
grain  famine  in  1748  and  1749,  for  the 
following  amazing  prices  occur : 

“To  a  bushel  of  corn,  1-0-0.  To  one 
bushel  and  half  of  gran,  2-5-0.  To  two 
pounds  and  half  of  flax,  0-15-0.  To  three 
days  and  a  half  with  my  team,  10-0-0. 
To  planting  one  day,  1-0-0.  To  one 
bushel  ears  of  corn,  0-10-0.  To  one 
bushel  of  grain.  1-10-0.  To  three  bushels 
of  oats,  1-16-0.” 

Compare  these  figures  with  those  of : 

“1757.  Ben  Darling.  Dr :  To  three 
bushl  ears  of  corn,  0-3-0.  To  two 
bushels  of  wheat,  0-8-0.  To  four  days 
worek,  0-8-0.  To  won  lod  of  wod,  0-8-0. 
To  won  turkey,  0-3-0.  To  two  bushels 
and  half  of  aples.  0-2-5.  To  won  bushel 
of  grain,  0-3-9.  To  sider,  0-2-0.” 

The  entries  for  early  in  the  eighteen 
hundreds  are  better  written  and  spelled, 
but  of  less  interest.  Records  are  kept 
in  dollars  and  cents.  Potatoes  now  ap¬ 
pear  to  take  the  place  of  “ry”  flax  and 
“taller,”  and  sell  at  from  25  to  37% 
cents  per  bushel. 


In  1827  rye  is  62%  cents  a  bushel. 
One  day’s  work  is  usually  set  down  at 
50  cents,  wood  chopping  at  75  cents. 
Those  later  entries  are  much  less  legible 
than  early  ones,  as  the  ink  has  faded 
badly,  but  it  is  fascinating  to  pore  over 
these  century-old  recordsi  of  life  and 
conditions  so  like,  yet  so  unlike,  those  of 
today  in  the  “land  of  steady  habits.” 

GRANDMOTHER  ROSE. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Rioting  occurred  at 
Niles,  O.,  Nov.  1,  between  the  Ku  Ivlux 
and  an  anti-klan  organization.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  were  injured. 

The  notorious  Ashley  gang  of  outlaws 
is  believed  to  have  been  exterminated 
Nov.  1  in  St.  Louis  Co.,  Fla.,  in  a  battle 
with  officers.  Those  killed  were:  John 
Ashley,  35,  leader  of  the  gang,  wanted  on 
charges  of  murder,  bank  robbery,  high¬ 
way  robbery  and  piracy ;  Shorty  Lynn, 
about  30,  escaped  convict,  sought  on 
charges  of  murder  and  bank  robbery ; 
Hanford  Mobley,  20,  wanted  on  charges 
of  bank  robbery  and  highway  robbery ; 
Bob  Middleton,  25,  escaped  convict,  and 
sought  on  charges  of  bank  robbery. 

Ten  passengers  were  killed  and  two 
score  injured,  some  seriously,  Nov.  2,  ac 
Chicago,  when  a  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railroad  freight  train,  backing 
into  the  yards,  wrecked  a  crowded  street 
car  crossing  the  tracks.  Most  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  were  neighbors  returning  from  a  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  party,  and  many  wore  masquer¬ 
ade  costumes.  It  is  said  that  the  crossing 
watchman  did  not  lower  the  gates. 

Four  persons  were  badly  injured,  ap¬ 
parently  30  were  less  seriously  hurt,  suf¬ 
fering  from  cuts  and  bruises,  and  about 
220  were  shaken  up  Nov.  1  when  the 
Great  Northern  Glacier  Park  Limited, 
No.  4,  left  the  track  about  one  mile  south 
of  Gardner,  N.  D. 

The  mansion  on  “Seven  Acres,”  the  es¬ 
tate  of  former  Governor  F.  C.  Smith,  at 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
Nov.  4.  The  house  was  estimated  to  he 
worth  .$250,000.  Valuable  curios  collect¬ 
ed  »by  the  former  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Smith  during  many  years  of  travel  were 
saved.  Two  firemen  were  injured  when 
a  wall  fell. 

One  hundred  persons,  who  lay  claim  to 
thousands  of  acres  in  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J., 
by  virtue  of  a  royal  grant  made  in  1695, 
attempted  to  advance  their  claims  by 
squatting  on  a  tract  of  150  acres  at  Fstel- 
ville.  They  chopped  down  trees,  trimmed 
one  for  use  as  a  flagpole,  and  ran  up  an 
American  flag.  Included  in  the  lands  to 
which  they  claim  ownership  are  Absecon 
and  the  Brigantine  Islands.  A  court  de¬ 
cision  four  weeks  ago  awarded  Mrs.  Anna 
Winston  the  land  on  which  the  claimants 
squatted.  The  property  was  left  to  her 
by  her  father,  the  late  Anderson  Bour¬ 
geois.  On  her  complaint,  State  police 
ordered  the  invaders  to  leave,  which  they 
did  after  they  had  hauled  down  their  flag. 
Charles  C.  Frazier  of  Pleasantville  led 
the  invaders,  who  are  known  as  the  “Mar- 
tin-Ad:ams-Steelman  heirs.” 

THE  ELECTIONS.  —  Early  returns 
showed  a  heavy  plurality  for  President 
Coolidge,  with  an  indicated  electoral  vote 
of  379.  Gov.  Smith  was  re-elected  in  New 
York  State,  with  a  Republican  majority 
in  the  Legislature.  La  Follette  made  a 
poor  showing.  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  going  for  Coolidge. 
He  only  carried  his  own  State,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Senators  elected  were  16  Repub¬ 
licans,  10  Democrats  and  one  Farmer- 
Labor,  Magnus  Johnson  of  Minnesota. 
In  this  State  Republicans  won  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  retained  the  Assembly.  New 
Jersey  elected  a  woman  to  Congress,  the 
first  woman  sent  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  any  State  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Norton  of  Jersey 
City,  prominent  in  the  Democratic  party- 
Mrs.  Miriam  A.  (“Ma”)  Ferguson,  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  anti-Ku  Kluxer,  whose  hus¬ 
band,  former  Governor,  was  impeached 
by  the  Legislature  four  years  ago,  was 
elevated  to  the  governorship  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Texas.  “Ma”  Ferguson’s  candi¬ 
dacy  had  the  announced  purpose  of  vin¬ 
dicating  her  husband.  She  is  the  first 
woman  to  become  Chief  Executive  of  a 
State  in  the  history  of  this  Republic.  For 
this  distinction,  however,  she  was  tied 
by  Mrs.  Nellie  Gf.  Ross,  Democrat,  elect¬ 
ed  Governor  of  Wyoming.  The  Cool¬ 
idge  landslide  has  netted  the  Republicans 
a  gain  of  five,  possibly  six,  seats  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  gives  the  party 
undisputed  control  of  the  upper  branch  of 
Congress.  The  Republicans  now  are  as¬ 
sured  of  54  seats  in  the  Senate ;  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  have  43  ;  Farmer-Labor  one.  There 
is  one  vacancy  in  Connecticut.  The  gains 
are  in  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Minnesota  and  Oklahoma.  The  vote 
recorded  Nov.  4  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  nation.  The  estimate  is 
that  Coolidge  has  received  about  18,000,- 
000  votes;  Davis,  8,000,000,  and  La  Fol¬ 
lette  4.000.000.  This  indicated  total  of 
about  30,000,000  is  4,000,000  in  excess  of 
the  record  of  1920.  The  vote  for  La  Fol- 
let  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  cast 
for  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1912  before  the 
women  voted. 


Poet:  “Just  hear  those  trees  in  the 
orchard  sighing  in  the  breeze!”  Plumber: 
“Huh !  I  guess  maybe  you’d  be  sighin’, 
too,  if  you  was  as  full  of  green  apples  as 
them  trees  is.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 
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Keeping  Geraniums  in 
Cellar 

I  keep  my  geraniums  over  Winter  by 
hanging  them  in  the  cellar.  Lift  them 
from  the  ground  carefully,  hang  to  a 
nail  in  a  beam  overhead,  and  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it.  I  put  a  dozen  or  so  on 
one  string.  My  cellar  is  not  heated,  and 
is  not  particularly  dry,  but  they  keep  all 
right.  They  hang  near  a  window',  and  in 
the  Spring  leaves  begin  to  come  out  quite 
early.  When  set  out  they  soon  bloom, 
and  keep  it  up  till  put  in  the  cellar  again. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.  mbs.  h.  m. 


Culture  of  Rosemary 

We  wish  very  much  to  grow  some  rose¬ 
mary.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about 
the  plant,  and  how  it  is  grown?  a.  b.  c. 

Pawding,  N.  Y. 

Rosemary,  botanically  Rosmarinus  offi¬ 
cinalis,  is  a  half-hardy  evergreen,  grow¬ 
ing  2  ft.  or  more  tall.  It  bears  pale  blue 
flowers,  in  leafy  clusters,  and  small 
leaves,  whitish  underneath.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  are  pleasantly  fragrant.  It  is 
easily  grown  from  seed,  and  does  its  best 
in  rather  poor  light  soil,  preferably  limy. 
It  is  also  increaeed  by  division  of  the 
plant.  It  is  not  perfectly  hardy  in  our 
latitude,  and  needs  protection  in  Winter, 
but  in  a  sheltered  place,  with  a  good 
mulch,  it  will  survive  and  do  well. 


Care  of  Tulips 

Are  tulip  bulbs  left  in  the  ground  after 
they  have  bloomed?  If  not  how  are  they 
cared  for?  mrs.  j.  w.  a. 

Tulip  bulbs  may  be  dug  after  flower¬ 
ing,  or  they  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
for  about  three  seasons  without  lifting, 
according  to  convenience.  They  are 
usually  dug  after  the  foliage  has  ripened 
so  that  the  ground  may  be  used  for 
Summer  bedding  plants,  but  in  herb¬ 
aceous  borders  where  other  plants  come 
into  flower  later,  it  is  usually  custom¬ 
ary  to  leave  them  in  the  ground.  When 
it  is  intended  to  dig  them,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  foliage 
has  yellowed  and  withered  so  as  to  ripen 
the  bulbs,  which  are  then  dried  in  the 
shade,  and  stored  in  a  cool  dry  place  un¬ 
til  planting  time.  The  bulbs  ; should 
not  be  dug  while  the  leaves  are  still 
green,  and  if  it  is  necessary,  for  conven¬ 
ience  in  planting,  to  lift  them  earlier, 
they  should  be  carefully  dug,  _  and  then 
reset  in  some  odd  corner,  until  the  fol¬ 
iage  has  ripened.  When  they  are  left 
in  one  place  without  taking  up  each  sea¬ 
son,  it  is  well  to  lift  them  every  third 
season,  after  the  foliage  is  ripe,  storing 
for  the  Summer,  and  dividing  and  reset¬ 
ting  in  the  Fall  like  new  bulbs. 

Keeping  Elephant’s  Ears 
and  Canna  Roots 

What  is  the  best  method  of  storing  ele¬ 
phant’s  ear  tubers  and  Canna  roots 
through  the  Winter?  I  have  an  excep¬ 
tionally  nice  bunch  of  Cannas  this  Sum¬ 
mer  and  would  like  to  save  these  for  an¬ 
other  year.  We  had  three  bunches  last 
year  and  we  cut  the  tops  off  just  before 
danger  of  frost  and  put  them  in  tubs  in 
good  dirt  and  kept  them  in  the  sitting 
room  all  Winter.  These  Cannas  came  up 
in  the  tubs  along  about  the  holidays  and 
were  a  nice  size  to  set  out  when  time  to 
set  out  this  Spring.  This  was  a  very  good 
method  where  one  has  just  a  few,  but  it 
would  be  out  of  the  question  to  keep  the 
larger  number  as  we  did  the  others  last 
Winter.  Why  is  it  that  there  is  no  seed 
on  these  Cannas?  There  was  none  on 
them  last  season,  and  from  indications 
there  will  be  none  again  this  year.  The 
seed  pod  is  there,  but  for  some  reason  the 
seed  fails  to  mature.  Why  is  it  I  have 
flowers  of  a  distinctly  different  color  from 
the  parent  plants  of  last  year?  We  have 
'  some  flowers  of  a  real  bright  yellow, 
while  we  had  nothing  of  this  kind  last 
season,  and  they  are  all  from  the  same 
roots.  C.  V.  B. 

McArthur,  O. 

The  tubers  of  the  plant  commonly 
called  elephant’s  ear  or  Caladium  (Colo- 
casia  of  botanists),  should  be  kept  in  a 
dry  place,  free  from  frost.  Florists  often 
.  store  th  •  under  a  greenhouse  bench. 
The  same  conditions  are  desirable  for 
Cannas.  Both  may  be  stored  on  shelves, 
in  a  cellar  where  potatoes  will  keep.  It 
is  desirable  to  throw  a  thin  covering  of 
dry  soil  over  the  Canna  roots  while  in 
storage.  The  choice  modern  varieties  are 
not  as  easily  kept  over  Winter  as  the  old- 
fashioned  sorts  ,but  well-cured  roots  from 
strong  plants  are  usually  kept  without 
difficulty. 

Lack  of  pollen  may  prevent  formation 
of  Canna  seed.  It  is  wise  to  pick  the 
flowers  as  soon  as  they  wilt,  and  thus 
prevent  the  formation  of  seed  pods ;  this 
will  induce  more  flowers,  and  will  also 
give  a  tidier  appearance  to  the  plant. 

We  cann  t  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
reason  for  another  variety  to  show,  but 
it  may  be  that  a  small  weak  tuber  of 
this  other  sort  was  included  in  the 
clump,  and  did  not  reach  flowering 
strength  the  previous  season.  Many  fine 
modern  Cannas  are  largely  derived  from 
C.  flaceida.  a  clear  yellow  variety,  and 
there  is  also  even  a  possibility  of  the 
color  reappearing  in  a  type  that  was  not 
fixed,  but  there  is  more  likelihood  that 
this  was  a  distinct  tuber,  accidentally 
included,  that  did  not  flower  last  year. 


Carboleine 


A  miscible  oil — has 
been  in  use  longer 
than  any  oil  spray  on 
the  market,  except 
Scalecide,  and  kills 
scale  as  well  as  Scale¬ 
cide  even  at  a  weaker 
dilution-and  known 
to  be  safe.  While  it 
will  not  do  all  that 
Scalecide  will  do, 
neither  will  any 
other  dormantspray. 
Price:  $20  per  50- 
gallon  barrel  includ¬ 
ing  container,  f.o.b. 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Oil  Emulsions 


While  oil  emulsions 
have  not  yet  proven 
their  value  and  safe¬ 
ty,  and  we  do  not 
recommend  them, 
we  will  supply  them 
to  you  of  a  quality 
and  stability  not  ob¬ 
tainable  elsewhere. 
If  you  insist  on  using 
oil  emulsions,  let  us 
quote  you  prices 


$1L50  for  Average  Orchard 


$11.50  worth  of  Scalecide  will 
spray  an  average  orchard  of  75 
to  100  twenty-year  old  apple 
trees  until  they  drip — or  as 
many  trees  as  one  50-gallon 
barrel  of  lime-sulfur  applied 
with  equal  thoroughness.  Lime- 
sulfur  is  considered  cheap— but 
it  is  now  recognized  that  it  does 
not  do  the  work.  Scalecide  costs 
the  same  or  even  less — and  not 
only  does  the  work  but  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  make  a  better  orchard, 

Scalecide  is  not  an  oil  emulsion 
but  a  miscible  oil  that  mixes 
instantly  with  cold  water  and 
stays  mixed  without  agitation. 
Its  continuous  use  for  the  past 
twenty  years  throughout  the 
Send  today  for  new  booklet,  * 
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fruit-growing  world  has  proven 
that  it  will  not  do  injury  such 
as  has  been  so  often  attributed 
to  oil  emulsions  and  improper¬ 
ly  made  miscible  oils. 

On  every  tree,  shrub  and  vine 
that  sheds  its  leaves  in  winter — 
use  Scalecide  as  your  dormant 
spray.  Then  you  will  know 
that  you  have  done  all  that 
can  be  done  at  that  particular 
time  by  any  dormant  spray  or 
combination  of  sprays.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  carry  Scalecide, 
show  him  this  advertisement 
— or  order  direct  from  us. 
Send  $11.50  plus  $2.  for  each 
1 5-gallon  drum.  The  $2  will  be 
refunded  upon  return  of  drum. 
Economy  of  Scalecide  ” — it*s  free. 

50  Church  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


$1 1.50  Delivered  East  of  the  Mississippi  River — Drum  $2  Extra  Returnable . 


Fall  spraying  with  Scalecide  controls 
psylla  and  peach  leaf  curl.  Spring  ap¬ 
plication  controls  aphis,  pear  thrips, 
leaf  miner,  case  bearer  and  leaf  rol¬ 
ler.  Either  fall  or  spring  spraying  with 
Scalecide  controls  scale,  bud  moth, 
European  red  mite,  fungus  or  blight 
cankers  from  which  are  spread  fire 
blight,  collar  rot  and  root  rot.  And 
in  addition,  year  after  year  use  of 
Scalecide  invigorates  the  trees. 
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Th.  Greatest  Bargain  Without  Exception 
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gray  flannel  shirts,  and  heavy  knit  wool  process  yarn  slip-on 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  THANKSGSVING  SONG 

Part  I. 

Some  years  ago  I  happened  to  be  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  the  day  before  Thanks¬ 
giving.  There  is  something  peculiar  about 
that  holiday.  The  President  dignifies  it 
by  issuing  a  proclamation  ;  some  of  them 
seem  to  me  rather  stale  and  perfunctory, 
as  though  the  job  had  been  turned  over  to 
some  understrapper — if  I  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  applying  such  a  term  to  dig¬ 
nified  officials.  The  entire  nation  cele¬ 
brates  the  day,  in  various  ways;  there  are 
football  games,  prizefights,  dances,  home 
gatherings  and  great  dinners.  I  have  cel¬ 
ebrated  the  holiday  all  the  way  from 
Cape  Cod  to  Colorado,  and  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  Cake  Superior,  but  the  only  real, 
honest,  heart-to-heart  celebration  of 
Thanksgiving  must  have  a  certain  back¬ 
ground  to  be  effective.  There  should  be  a 
dull,  leaden  sky,  a  somber  view  of  distant 
hills,  bare  trees,  half  frozen  ground,  hun¬ 
gry  crows  flying  out  of  the  woods,  and 
that  mysterious,  whispering  sound  which 
comes  in  the  New  England  air  when  the 
last  wild  geese  fly  south  and  the  sharp 
frost  skirmishers  run  out  before  the  com¬ 
ing  army  of  ice.  For  an  ideal  setting,  you 
must  have  such  things  in  New  England 
in  some  place  where  one  may  feel  that  he 
is  standing  between  the  wealth  of 
the  modern  city  and  the  loneliness 
of  an  abandoned  farm.  In  Hartford 
that  year  I  found  the  stage  exact¬ 
ly  set  for  the  true  celebration.  You 
can  stand  on  a  corner  of  that  central 
square  in  Hartford,  and  feel  that  within 
a  sweep  of  half  a  mile  there  is  greater 
wealth  per  capita  than  in  any  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  equal  size  in  America — with  the 
possible  exception  of  Wall  Street.  For  in 
Wall  Street  there  would  be  many  more 
people  to  divide  up  the  wealth.  Then, 
after  this  contemplation,  you  may  get  into 
a  car,  ride  half  an  hour,  and  find  yourself 
in  perhaps  the  most  desolate  and  melan¬ 
choly  section  you  can  find  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  You  will  stand  on 
hills  where,  long  ago,  there  were  pros¬ 
perous  homes  and  farms— where  mjm  and 
women  lived  who  made  New  England, 
and  through  it  made  the  nation.  Here 
they  lived  and  worked  and  celebrated 
Thanksgiving  at  its  best.  They  were 
pioneers,  or  children  of  pioneers,  who 
pushed  away  from  the  seacoast  and 
plunged  into  the  unknown  forest  to  make 
America.  They  made  the  nation,' but  they 
unmade  themselves  while  doing  it,  for  to¬ 
day  those  old  farms  and  homes  are  mere¬ 
ly  '  rocky  hillsides.  You  can  stand  here 
and  look  far  away  to  Hartford  and  see 
the  gilded  dome  of  the  State  Capitol — 
“The  Governor’s  pun’kin”  they  call  it — 
as  it  glitters  in  the  sunlight.  Yes,  indeed, 
these  scenes  and  such  memories  formed 
in  the  shadows  of  a  dull,  gloomy  day, 
represent  the  scenery  for  an  ideal  per¬ 
formance  of  Thanksgiving.  We  had  them 
all  that  day  in  Hartford.  While  I  was 
waiting  for  the  man  who  was  to  meet  me, 
I  walked  through  the  markets.  People 
were  out  buying  their  dinner,  in  just 
about  the  way  that  their  ancestors  for 
two  centuries  or  more  had  acted.  On  that 
old  day  when  Thanksgiving  was  invented, 
a  file  of  Indians  marched  out  of  the  woods 
bringing  a  load  of  wild  turkeys  as  their 
share  of  the  feast.  Fingers  were  made  be¬ 
fore  forks,  and,  anyway,  there  were  very 
lew  forks  in  America  at  that  time.  These 
Indians  sat  around,  each  with  half  a 
bird  in  his  hands  and  gnawed  away,  great¬ 
ly  to  the  benefit  of  their  teeth.  .  And  I 
can  remember  another  Thanksgiving  in 
Plvmouth.  It  was  the  last  year  of  the 
Civil  War.  There  was  hardly  a  young 
and  vigorous  man  left  on  the  streets. 
Elderly  men  or  men  who  had  lost  a  limb 
in  battle  did  the  work.  All  the  others 
were  in  the  army.  Main  Street  was 
lined  with  farmers  who  had  brought  in 
chickens  or  tux-keys  for  sale.  As  I  recall 
it,  our  family  did  not  expect  to  have  any 
turkey  that  year,  but  rather  late  in  the 
forenoon  there  came  a  limping  farmer 
with  a  big  fat  bird,  which  he  brought  as 
an  offering  to  the  family  of  his  old  cap¬ 
tain.  For  my  father  was  captain  of  the 
local  company.  He  lost  his  life  at  Fred¬ 
ericksburg.  This  man  had  followed  him 
into  battle,  and  now  he  came,  a  limping 
veteran,  with  this  offering.  You  see,  I 
have  neglected  to  give  one  of  the  chief  es¬ 
sentials  if  we  are  to  stage  an  ideal 
Thanksgiving.  One  must  have  a  touch  of 
Yankee  blood  in  him  and  go  back  in  mem¬ 
ory  to  some  such  picture  as  that  of  the 
old  soldier  in  his  blue  army  overcoat, 
limping  down  the  street  with  his  offering 
to  the  captain’s  family.  Christmas  is 
quite  another  matter.  I  doubt  if  the  New 
England  people  ever  were  adepts  at  cele¬ 
brating  it.  but,  when  it  conies  to  Thanks¬ 
giving — why,  they  made  the  holiday  ! 

*****  « 

I  was  thinking  of  these  things  as  I  wan¬ 
dered  through  the  market,  when  I  became 
aware  that  a  big,  red-faced  man  was 
watching  me.  It  is  curious  about  this 
thing  of  watching  people.  Once  half  a 
dozen  of  us  on  a  ferryboat  agreed  to  look 
hard  at  the  feet  of  a  certain  man  as  he 
walked  past  us.  We  just  looked  and 
smiled.  The  poor  thing  became  greatly 
excited  and  wanted  to  fight  one  of  us.  A 
young  woman  on  a  train  become  greatly 
annoyed  at  the  persistent  staring  of  a 


man  who  sat  opposite  her  At  last  she  com¬ 
plained  to  the  conductor,  only  to  find  that 
the  man  was  stone  blind  and  did  not  even 
know  the  woman  was  there.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  big  red-faced  man  was 
studying  me,  and  somehow  there  was 
something  familiar  about  his  face,  too. 
So  I  stopped  and  spoke  to  him. 

“You  seem  interested  in  me,  my 
friend.” 

“I  am.  I'm  trying  to  decide  whether 
I’ll  bet  even  or  five  to  one  that  your  name 
is  Bert.” 

“You  win,  for  people  have  called  me 
that !” 

“I  knew  it,  Bert.  Your  wife  and  a  few 
old  friends  have  that  privilege.  That 
other  name  of  your’s  misses  me.  My 
daughter  went  to  England  and  saw  a  big 
stone  figure  of  a  man  in  some  public 
square  with  your  name  marked  on  it.  As 
I  remember  it,  there  was  ‘wood’  in  it,  and 
I  says  to  my  daughter,  ‘I’ll  bet  he  was 
some  kin  of  my  old  friend  Bert !’  ” 

“What  made  you  think  of  that?” 

“Why,  don’t  ‘wood’  run  your  mind  to 
lumber?  The  last  time  I  saw  you,  Bert, 
was  up  in  the  pine  woods  in  Cooney 
Camp.  You  mind  the  time  that  Andy  the 
cookie  got  drunk  and  the  boss  sent  you 
in  to  help  the  cook.  You  had  a  bag  tied 
around  your  neck  for  an  apron,  and  you 
were  washing  dishes  in  a  wooden  tub. 
Bert,  you  had  the  makings  of  a  great 
cook  in  you.  When  Andy  fried  pork  he 
put  it  all  in  with  the  fat  and  we  got  it 
out  like  spearing  pickerel  in  a  pond.  You 
gave  us  the  pork,  crisp  and  brown,  by 
itself,  with  the  fat  in  another  dish,  for 
any  who  wanted  it.  I  said  to  myself  then, 
‘Bert  is  a  born  cook,  and  if  Nature  has 
her  way  he’ll  make  a  gi-eat  hotel  keeper 
some  day.’  ” 

Then  the  mists  of  nearly  40  years 
cleared  away,  and  I  knew  this  man. 

“Why,  it’s  Bai-ney  Finnegan  !” 

“The  same  to  you,  Bert,  but  they  tag 
me  now  as  Barnabas,  and  since  I  held  a 
little  office  my  high-toned  daughter  brands 
me  as  ‘honorable.’  You  see  what  I  have 
to  put  up  with,  Bert.” 

Long  years  before  Barney  and  I  had 
worked  together  in  a  lumber  camp  in 
Northern  Michigan.  Men  come  to  know 
each  other  in  such  rough  partnership  of 
labor.  The  superficial  things  of  life  are 
lost  in  the  woods,  and  men  appi-oach  each 
other  through  elemental  motives  and  de¬ 
sires.  One  can  never  lose  such  days,  and 
there  in  that  public  market  Barney  and  I 
forgot  our  business  and  went  back  to  the 
old  days.  Barney  had  prospered.  Short¬ 
ly  after  we  sepai-ated  he  bought  an  old 
horse  and  started  an  express  route.  He 
gave  good  sei-vice,  and  little  by  little  built 
up  his  business  until  he  became  a  great 
builder  and  contractoi-.  Here  he  was  now 
the  Hon.  Barnabas  Finnegan,  president 
of  a  convention  of  contractors  then  meet¬ 
ing  in  Hartford.  Barney  had  taken  a 
man’s  full  part  in  the  great  romantic 
labor  struggle  which  American  youth  had 
gone  through  so  gaily  and  successfully. 
And  here  was  the  rich  and  stroxig  Barna¬ 
bas,  happy  that  Thanksgiving  should 
bring  his  old  friends  who  had  know  him 
only  as  “Barney” — long  before  wealth 
and  power  had  bitten  into  him. 

“Say,  Bex-t,  do  you  remember  the  time 
I  and  you  and  .Jinx  Foster  and  Hugh 
Titus  went  to  that  lap  supper  and  dance 
at  Mother  Gainer’s?  Hugh  took  his  fid¬ 
dle  along  and  played  for  the  dancers.  You 
danced  with  an  Indian  girl  and  they  voted 
you  the  prize.” 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  care  to  have  my 
supposed  exploits  with  Indian  girls  re¬ 
ported  at  home.  I  suppose  we  all  have 
well-capped  cells  of  honey  far  down  in 
memory  which  are  not  to  be  disturbed. 
But  there  could  be  no  disputing  Barney’s 
statements,  though  I  am  now  long  past 
the  time  when  I  can  win  prizes  at  danc¬ 
ing,  even  in  classes  adapted  to  my  age. 
But  at  Thanksgiving  it  is  well  to  let  mem¬ 
ory  run  riot.  I  do  not  even  remember 
what  this  prize  was.  In  any  event,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Indian  girl  was  far  more 
responsible  for  our  winning  than  I  ever 
was.  But  at  any  rate,  I  had  something 
to  think  about  the  next  time  I  hear  my 
childi-en  singing 

“'Wild  roved  the  Indian  girl, 

Sweet  Alferetta.” 

“Yes,  Bert,  you  cut  a  good  figure  that 
night,  and  going  back  to  camp  we  talked 
things  over.  Say,  Bert,  did  you  marry 
the  girl  you  told  me  about,  after  all?” 

“Well,  Barney,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
married  the  girl,  but  I  know  I  finally 
married  the  girl,  and  that’s  enough.” 

“Is  it,  Bert?  I’m  not  so  sure!  I  have 
a  wife  that  weighs  270  pounds,  and  six 
fine  children,  'but  sometimes,  among 
frieixds  now,  like  we  are  here,  or  like  we 
were,  young  and  hopeful,  going  home  from 
Mother  Gainer’s,  I  sometimes  think  I'd 
give  the  entix-e  seven  of  them  for  that  one 
100-pound  girl  who  died  on  me  years  ago. 
But  that’s  between  old  fx-iends,  Bert — 
between  old  friends  and  no  more.” 

Barney’s  convention  had  opened,  and 
my  business  friend  was  waiting,  too,  yet 
still  we  stood  there  talking  of  old  times. 
Suddenly  Barney  remembered  something 
inxportant. 

“Bert,”  he  said,  “have  you  a  copy  of 
the  song?” 
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We  will  send  you  a  complete 
Regina  One-Man  Cross-Cut  Saw 
Machine  ready  to  use  on  a  10  days’ 
free  trial.  You  agree  to  give  it  a 
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One  Man  Does  the  Work  of  Two  With 
This  Machine. 

Does  More  Work  With  Less  Labor  and 
Saves  Time  and  Money. 

Folds  Up,  Convenient  and  Easy  to 
Carry.  Weighs  Less  Than  10  Pounds. 
Saws  Trees  Down,  Saws  Trees  Up. 

Fastest  Saw  for  Cord  Wood. 

Tested  and  Approved  by  the  Forestry 
Service  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  After  Thorough 
Demonstration. 

Use  It,  You  Will  Like  It. 

AGENTS:  We  are  now  ready  to  appoint 
County  Agents.  Write  for  details  and 
give  us  complete  information 
about  yourself. 


THE  REGINA  CORPORATION, 
Dep’t  K  Rahway,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See' 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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New  "Z”  Engine 
prices  19%  below 
1913  level 

• 

“Z”  engineprices  are  lower  thanfarm 
product  prices  today.  Horsepower 
for  horsepower,  you  can  buy  the  fa- 
mous“Z”  with  fewer  bushels  of  wheat, 
fewer  pounds  of  cotton,  fewer  hogs — 
than  were  required  to  buy  the 
Fairbanks-Morse  engine  of  1913. 

Remember,  this  is  a  genuine  “Z”, 
famous  for  its  dependability  —  its 
economy.  More  than  1,250,000  horse¬ 
power  now  in  farm  service.  Quantity 
production,  engineering  skill  and 
careful  manufacture  have  been  com¬ 
bined  to  give  you  a  better  engine  at 
a  lower  price.  Investigate — See  the 
Fairbanks-Morse  dealerinyourtown. 


TODAY’S  PRICES: 
VA  h.  p.  3  h.  p. 


Battery  Equipt 
$48.50 
3  h.  p. 

Battery  Equipt 
$83.50 
\y*  h.  p. 

Magneto  Equipt 
Uses  Kerosene 


Magneto  Equipt 
Uses  Kerosene 
$98.50 
6  h.  p. 

Magneto  Equipt 
Uses  Kerosene 


$58.50  $153.50 

F.  O.  B.  factory. 

Add  freight  to  your  own  town. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  *  Chicago 


/ 


t - 

Get 

A  Warm 
Long- 
Wearing 
Comfort¬ 
able 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Brown’s  Jacket 


The  Old  Reliable  Working  Garment 

and  be  prepared  for  the  coldest  winter  days. 
It  is  made  of  durable  knit  cloth  with  warm 
knit-in  wool  fleece  lining,  properly  cut  and 
carefully  sewed  so  that  it  will  fit  the  body 
snugly  without  binding,  allowing  perfect  free¬ 
dom  of  movement  which  is  so  essential  to 
farmers  and  all  outdoor  workers.  Three  styles 
— coat  with  or  without  collar,  and  vest. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Brown's  Beach  Jacket 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
!^^^^^^^Worcg^ter^\flassachusetts^^^^^^, 


Why  work  for  small 
pay?  Learn  a  good 
trade.  Know  autos— how  to 
repair  them.  Get  a  better 
job— NOW!  Or  a  business 
of  your  own.  You  can  do  it 

with  a  few  weeks’  training  at  the 
great  auto-trade  school  in  the 
^  —  heart  of  the  auto  industry.  Think 
of  the  repair  work  on  fifteen  million  cars!  There  _ 
are  not  nearly  enough  trained  men  to  do  this  work,  i 
I  can  train  you.  Experience  isn’t  necessary.  If  ■ 
you  are  mechanically  inclined  come  to  Detroit 
now,  to  my  School. 

Learn  Autos  in  Detroit 
(The  Heart  of  the  Industry) 

Here  you  have  wonderful  advan-  | 
tages.  Study  autos,  trucks,  engines, 
auto  electricity,  tractors.  All  on  | 
best  equipment,  up-to-date,  Packard  a 
“Straight  Eight”  and  many  other  new  _ 

cars;  expert  instructors  to  teach  you;  a  thorough  I 
course  that  slights  nothing.  Visit  the  great  plants  ■ 
of  Ford,  Cadillac,  Packard,  Lincoln,  Dodge, 
Hupp,  Hudson,  Studebaker,  many  others.  These  | 
great  companies  approve  this  School.  Get  factory  I 
endorsed  training  at  Detroit  the  Auto  Center.  ■ 

Good  Positions  Open.  I 

know  auto  mechanics  and  electrics  is  greater  | 
than  the  supply.  Here’s  your  chance  to  cash  in 
and  be  independent.  Write  today  for  full  infor-  ■ 
mation  about  Detroit  -  training  to  make  the  ■ 
most  money.  Address  A.  G.  Zeller,  President.  ■ 
Michigan  State  Automobile  School  ■ 


FORD  OWNERS 

Don’t  freeze  your  feet  and  get 
covered  with  dust.  Close  the 
pedal  slots  with  a  GRANT  Under¬ 
floor  Draft  Shield.  Attached  by 
anyone  in  five  minutes.  Can’t 
interfere  with  operation  of 
pedals.  $1 .00  prepaid.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied, 

GRANT  MFG.  CO. 

288a  Park  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 


“The  song!”  It  came  to  me  like  a 
flash.  Far  up  in  the  pine  woods  that 
Winter  I  had  written  a  shanty  song. 
There  is  generally  one  in  every  camp  ;  it’s 
a  song  of  exploits,  usually  bringing  in 
every  member  of  the  crew.  As  the  lit¬ 
erary  member  of  the  company,  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  the  song  and  adapted  it  to  an  old  col¬ 
lege  tune.  It  came  to  me  that  I  had  sung 
it  for  the  first  time  on  Thanksgiving 
night. 

“It  was  a  great  song,  Bert.  I  never 
heard  its  beat.  When  I  was  in  Europe 
my  daughter  dragged  me  off  to  the  opera 
and  such  like.  It  was  fine  in  its  way, 
but,  do  you  know,  as  I  sat  there  in  a 
split-tail  coat  and  a  shirt  front  like  a 
tablecloth.  I  kept  thinking,  ‘All  very  fine, 
but  I’d  give  it  all,  and  more,  to  hear  Bert 
sing  the  shanty  song.’” 

It  happened  that  shortly  before,  in  run¬ 
ning  over  some  old  papers  I  had  found  the 
song. 

Here  was  a  man  who  bad  heard  Man- 
rico  in  II  Trovatore  sobbing  out  to  that 
beautiful  air : 

“Ah !  I  have  sighed  to  rest  me  ;  deep  in 
the  quiet  grave, 

'Sighed  to  rest  me,  but  all  in  vain  I  crave. 
Oh,  fare  thee  well,  my  Leonora,  fare  thee 
well.” 

Or  perhaps  lie  had  heard  some  proud 
and  stately  Norma  pouring  forth  her 
prayer  in  Casta  Diva  : 

“Queen  of  Heaven,  while  thou  art  reign¬ 
ing, 

Love  upon  us  still  remaining, 

Glad  in  presence,  alone  disdaining 
Grosser  earth’s  nocturnal  veil.” 

And  he  preferred  the  “shanty  song”  to 
these  masterpieces  of  music!  Well,  that 
is  something  to  think  of,  at  least ! 

I  did  not  attempt  to  sing  the  song  in 
public,  but  I  sent  Barney  a  copy.  He 
went  back  to  his  convention  and  I  to  my 
business,  but  we  can  never  forget  that  old 
Thanksgiving  and  the  memories.  Next 
week  I  shall  try  and  tell  about  that 
Thanksgiving  in  the  woods — and  “the 
song.”  H.  w.  c. 

(To  be  continued) 


A  Few  Grape  Notes 

TAKING  CUTTINGS 

Will  you  inform  me  when  to  cut  grape 
cuttings  for  propagation,  and  how  to  han¬ 
dle  same  after  they  are  cut?  c.  w.  N. 

Arendtsville,  Pa. 

Grape  cuttings  should  not  be  taken 
from  the  vines  until  after  several  hard 
freezes.  The  canes  used  for  the  purpose 
are  usually  the  ones  that  are  pruned 
away  in  the  annual  pruning.  Beginning 
at  the  basal  bud,  it  is  cut  into  lengths 
varying  from  9  to  11  in.,  depending  upon 
the  closeness  of  the  buds.  The  cut  is 
made  close  to  or  even  through  the  basal 
bud,  the  cut  at  the  top  usually  made  au 
inch  or  more  above  the  top  bud.  Next 
another  cut  is  made  close  to  the  basal 
bud,  and  then  9  to  11  in.  above.  The 
tips  of  the  canes  do  not  make  desirable 
cuttings,  hence  they  are  discarded.  The 
cuttings  are  then  tied  in  bundles  of  50  or 
100,  with  the  base  or  butt  ends  all  in  the 
same  plane ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  bases 
all  together.  They  are  then  to  be  buried 
with  the  butt  ends  up  in  a  loose,  well- 
drained  soil,  so  that  when  they  are  stood 
upright  the  ends  will  be  3  or  4  in.  below 
the  level  of  the  soil  when  the  hole  is 
filled.  As  warm  weather  comes  in  the 
Spring  some  of  the  soil  covering  is  re¬ 
moved  gradually,  so  that  the  heat  will 
penetrate  to  the  ends  of  the  cuttings. 
When  the  land  is  fitted  they  are  taken 
and  set  in  trenches  so  that  the  top  bud 
is  just  above  the  soil  level  when  the 
trench  is  filled.  They  are  planted  2  to  3 
in.  apart  in  the  row. 

FALL  SETTING  OF  GRAPEVINES 

I  have  some  grape  plants  about  two 
and  one-half  years  old.  I  would  like  to 
plant  them  this  Fall,  as  I  am  too  busy  in 
the  Spring.  How  protect  them  from  the 
frost?  P.  P. 

Spring  planting  of  grapevines  in  most 
sections  is  to  be  preferred  to  Fall  setting. 
If  one  must  plant  in  Fall,  there  is  no 
better  wray  to  protect  from  low  tempera¬ 
tures  than  to  prune  the  newly-set  vines 
closely  and  then  cover  with  a  few  inches 
of  soil.  This  protective  covering  should 
be  removed  quite  early  in  the  Spring, 
however.  In  some  latitudes  vineyards  of 
considerable  acreage  are  annually  pro¬ 
tected  in  this  manner. 

RED  SEEDLESS  GRAPES 

•Can  the  little  red  seedless  grapes  be 
grown  in  New  York  in  the  open?  Is 
there  any  variety  of  grape  whose  skin 
can  be  eaten  and  the  seeds  readily  re¬ 
moved  which  can  be  grown  in  New  York? 
What  is  the  best  book  on  New  York 
grapes?  S.  C.  lewis. 

The  writer  does  not  know  a  red  seed¬ 
less  variety,  but  the  green  Thompson’s 
Seedless  is  quite  common  in  New  York 
markets  in  early  season.  In  the  latitude 
of  Southeastern  New  York,  Chasselas 
Rose  and  Chasselas  Golden  should  ma¬ 
ture  thoroughly.  These  are  of  the  old- 
world  type  and  the  seeds  are  Teadily  re¬ 
moved.  Urbana,  a  large  red  grape,  orig¬ 


inated  by  the  New  York  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  is  of  the  Tokay  type, 
and  the  skins  can  be  eaten  and  the  seed 
easily  comes  out.  This  should  ripen  in 
Southeastern  New  York. 

The  “Manual  of  American  Grape  Grow¬ 
ing.”  Hedrick,  is  the  most  complete  and 
up-to-date  book  on  grape  culture. 

IIOW  TO  SET  GRAPEVINES 

What  are  the  best  grapes  to  set,  how 
far  to  put  the  roots  apart,  and  how  far 
apart  in  the  rows?  Is  it  better  to  set  in 
Fall  or  Spring  on  light  soil?  Can  you 
tell  me  the  name  of  a  grape  I  have?  It 
gets  ripe  about  two  weeks  before  the  Con¬ 
cord.  I  w’ould  like  a  grape  that  ripens  in 
August.  w.  F.  E. 

The  stronger  growing  varieties,  as  Con¬ 
cord  and  Niagara,  should  be  planted  in 
rows  S  or  9  ft.  apart,  with  the  vines  S  ft. 
in  the  rows.  Weaker  growing  sorts  can 
be  planted  at  a  lesser  distance  in  the 
rows.  In  most  sections  Spring  planting 
is  preferable  to  Fall.  By  Spring  plant¬ 
ing  is  meant  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  fit 
to  work. 

The  variety  that  ripens  two  weeks  pre¬ 
vious  to  Concord  is  probably  Moore. 

F.  E.  G. 


Good  Horticultural  Books 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  by 
the  inquiry  published  on  page  1328  from 
a  correspondent  who  wants  to  know  if 
there  is  a  “good,  bright,  up-to-the-minute 
book  on  horticulture,  telling  the  latest 
news  and  written  so  that  we  can  under¬ 
stand  it  and  not  go  to  sleep  over  it.” 
There  is  such  a  book  coming.  It  is  by 
Samuel  Fraser  and  will,  I  believe,  become 
a  standard  and  popular  work.  But  I 
want  to  ask  this  question :  “Why  isn’t 
the  average  nursery  catalogue  more  inter¬ 
esting?  It  ought  to  be,  and  can  be  made 
an  intensely  interesting  book.  But  nur¬ 
sery  catalogues,  in  the  main,  follow  a 
stereotyped  form  in  which  size  and  shape 
and  points  are  enumerated  after  the  style 
of  40  years  ago.  The  descriptions  are 
technical ;  they  ought  to  he  human.  Terms 
like  “ovate,”  “obovate,”  “pyriform,”  mean 
little  to  the  average  catalogue  reader. 
“Calyx”  and  “anthers,”  “obverse”  and 
“longitudinally”  are  not  in  the  terminol¬ 
ogy  suited  to  the  average  reader.  To  give 
an  apple’s  season  as  from  “September 
to  March”  is  not  to  give  the  average  read¬ 
er  a  clear  idea  of  the  time  of  ripening. 
What  is  “red,”  “crimson,”  “cerise,” 
“rosy,”  “carmine”? 

But  the  invitation,  the  opportunity,  to 
make  a  catalogue,  or  any  book  about, 
plants,  is  too  often  neglected.  Read 
George  C.  Roeding’s  catalogue  story  of 
the  fig  blastophaga.  It  is  as  intensely 
interesting  as  any  insect  story  of  Fabre’s. 
I  have  often  wondered  that  Royal  Dix¬ 
on’s  book,  “The  Human  Side  of  Plants,” 
has  not  been  seized  upon  for  its  wealth  of 
material  and  interesting  facts  as  sugges¬ 
tion  of  what  a  nursery  catalogue  can  be 
made. 

I  can  understand  how  your  correspond¬ 
ent  goes  to  sleep  over  many  books  on  hor¬ 
ticultural  subjects.  Nursery  catalogues 
are  in  that  classification.  I  know  a  few 
that  are  well  worth  reading.  They  are 
literature  and  deserve  permanent  filing. 
A  few  are  very  human,  and  written,  evi¬ 
dently,  in  the  idea  that  they  are  to  be 
read  by  human  beings.  They  can  and  do 
give  real  enjoyment  in  the  reading.  I 
have  one  that  I  read  aloud  for  two  hours 
after  dinner  one  evening,  to  my  wife ;  we 
both  enjoyed  it.  But  it  was  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  great  mass  of  things 
written  for  the  purpose  of  interest  or  of 
business.  joiin  watson. 


Failure  of  Narcissus;  Fall- 
sown  Seeds 

1.  Last  Fall  I  set  out  a  lot  of  Nar¬ 
cissus  bulbs;  this  Spring  they  came  up 
all  right  and  budded,  hut  not  one  blos¬ 
somed  ;  they  all  blighted.  The  ground 
where  they  were  is  quite  hard  (kind  of 
clay),  and  I  put  a  thin  coat  of  leaves 
and  fertilizer  from  the  henhouse  over 
them.  Would  you  advise  me  to  set  them 
in  lighter  soil,  or  has  the  dressing  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it?  I  had  lily  of  the 
valley  beside  them,  and  they  did  net 
blossom  either,  although  last  year  they 
did.  2.  Would  the  following  flower  seeds, 
planted  this  Fall,  come  up  next  Spring 
and  blossom  any  earlier  than  if  planted 
in  the  Spring?  Aster,  snapdragon,  Beilis 
daisy,  foxglove,  larkspur  and  Verbena. 
Would  they  all  come  up  after  staying  in 
the  ground  through  the ’Winter? 

Sabattus,  Me.  e.  r.  w. 

1.  The  fact  that  the  lily  of  the  valley 
failed  to  bloom,  as  well  as  the  Narcissus, 
suggests  some  deficiency  in  soil.  The 
Narcissus  likes  good  turfy  loam,  with 
sufficient  drainage,  but  an  ample  supply 
of  moisture  during  the  growing  season. 
It  is  possible  that  your  clay  soil  is  hard 
and  sour,  and  deficient  in  drainage.  It 
would  be  wise  to  plant  in  a  more  con¬ 
genial  place.  Lily  of  the  valley  does  best 
in  partial  shade. 

2.  Asters,  snapdragons  and  Verbenas 
are  all  too  tender  to  be  sown  outside  in 
Fall  and  wintered  in  the  garden.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  daisy,  Beilis  perennis,  may  be  sown 
in  July  and  wintered  under  a  mulch, 
like  pansies.  Foxglove  and  larkspur  are 
sown  from  June  to  August,  and  wintered 
outside  under  a  mulch.  Many  perennial 
plants  are  treated  in  this  way. 


No 

Buckles 
to  Tear 


HARNESS 


During  the  past  few  years  the  Walsh  has  become 
the  harness  sensation  of  America.  My  “try-it- 
free"  plan  has  convinced  thousands  of  farmers, 
who  are  now  enthusiastic,  satisfied  users.  Let 
me  send  you  one  of  the  ten  styles  shown  in  my 
big  free  book. 

Send  no  money.  Satisfy  yourself  by  a  whole 
month's  trial  that  Walsh  is  the  best  harness  on 
the  market,  then  pay  in  easy  monthly  payments. 


WORLD’S  STRONGEST  HARNESS 

Buckles  tear  and  ruin  harness;  ring  friction 
shortens  its  life.  Walsh  Harness  has  no  buckles 
or  rings.  Made  of  Walsh  special  test,  extra 
strength  leather.  •* 

Saves  Repairs — Wears  Longer.  Costs  no 
more.  Double  wear,  double  strength,  double 
service  for  the  money.  No  other  harness  so 
handy  and  handsome.  Easily  adjusted  to  any 
horse  perfectly.  Easier  to  put  on  and  take  off ; 
rust-proof,  galvanized  hardware  throughout. 


$C  DOWN  after  30  Days’  Free  Trial.  Try  it 

**  for  30  days  without  a  penny  down.  If  it 
proves  all  I  claim,  pay  $5.00  after  30  days  trial 
balance  in  easy  monthly  payments.  If  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  return  it  at  my  expense. 

Send  Name  today  for  direct  from  factory 
offer,  free  trial  plan,  guarantee,  handsome 
free  book,  and  how  to  make  money  show¬ 
ing  Walsh  Harness  to  your  neighbors. 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pres.,  Walsh  HarnesSi 
Co  v  531  Keefe  Are.,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


My  New  FREE  BOOK 


SupeZ/nce<l 

*TRADE 


Fences 

;  Super-Zinced  ’  ’  F  ences  are 
guaranteed  unexcelled  in 
quality  and  long  life.  They 

_  are  armored  against  rust 

by  our  improved  process  which  bonds 
to  the  steel  an  extra  heavy  zinc  armor 
that  will  not  crack  or  peel.  The  wire 
is  made  complete  in  our  own  mills  and 
given  the  most  rigid  tests  before  it  is 
made  into  “Super-Zinced”  Fences. 

Pittsburgh  Perfect  & 
Columbia  Fences 

are  all  “Super-Zinced”,  and  in  these  two 
brands  you  will  find  the  exact  styles  for  your 
different  fence  needs.  They  cost  no  mors 
than  ordinary  galvanized  fences,  but  give 
many  years  of  extra  service.  Inclosures  with 
“Super-Zinced”  Fences  enhance  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  increase  the  value  of  farm,  garden 
and  lawn. 

“Super-Zinced”  Fences  permit  better  farm¬ 
ing  and  increase  farm  profits.  Send  for 
catalogue  of  “Super-Zinced”  Fences  and  72- 
page  Farmers’  Handy  Manual,  both  FREE. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

701  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me 
FREE  your  Farmers’  Handy 
Manual  and  account  book 
with  a  catalogue  of  “Super- 
Zinced”  Fences. 


Name.  . 
Address. 


FREE/ 

To  Farm 
Owners- 
Thi,  UWul 
Vast  Pocket 


OUTFIT 

omplete 

$21- 


Long  Distance  1- 
>Tube  D.  K.  SUPER¬ 
IOR  Sat  Complete. 
_  Nothing  Else  to  Buy. 

Produces  astonishing  results.  UM.rres  music,  speeches. 


UJOU  iWU,  Cjtxny  iaj  uptw/jm,  ... - —  ---- — --- — 

raent  over  devised.  No  knowledge  of  radio  requirod.  No  elec 
tricity  except  supplied  by  dry  battery  included  in  oner,  sat¬ 
isfaction  Guaranteed.  Big  bar  train — only  $21.96  for  all  parte 
unassembled  and  accessories  complete.  No  money  Inadvance. 

SEND  FOR*  RADIO  BOOK  FREE 

100  paarea  crammed  fall  of  interestinjr  information  and  offer* 
of  radio  seta  and  parts  at  cat  prices.  I-artre  variety  ot  com 
plete  seta,  assembled,  ready  for  uae.  Write  today.--.  NOW . 

Liberty  M.O.Houss  Oept.  T618  106  Liberty  St..  R.V.C. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  rural  school  bill  is  as  dead  as  old  “King  Tut,” 
but  our  friend  the  enemy  is  not  yet  convinced.  I  am 
told  it  will  again  be  introduced  this  Winter. 

HAT  is  from  an  observer  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  school  superintendents.  We  must  remember 
that  “Old  King  Tut”  was  buried  for  many  years,  but 
he  became  a  very  live  subject  for  discussion  when 
his  tomb  was  opened.  The  backers  of  the  late  rural 
school  bill  will  never  entirely  give  up  their  plan  to 
change  our  system  of  rural  education.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  ordinary  human  mind  would  realize 
that  under  present  circumstances  evolution  of  the 
school  system  is  to  be  preferred  to  revolution,  but  we 
are  evidently  dealing  with  minds  which  cannot  be 
called  ordinary.  It  is  doubtful  if  these  school  fanat¬ 
ics  can  help  acting  as  they  do.  Their  whole  plan  is 
based  on  the  autocratic  idea  that  the  officials  and 
the  experts  know  what  is  best,  and  that  parents  and 
taxpayers  should  give  way  and  accept  what  is 
offered  them.  They  and  their  arbitrary  methods  are 
responsible  for  the  uprising  which  culminated  in 
that  great  meeting  at  the  Albany  capital.  Should 
they  attempt  the  same  tactics  this  coming  Winter  we 
can  safely  promise  them  stronger  opposition  than 
ever. 

* 

N  page  1328  we  said  that  we  did  not  know  of 
an  “up-to-the-minute”  book  on  horticulture. 
We  must  now  change  that  opinion  after  examining 
“American  Fruits,”  by  Samuel  Fraser.  This  is  by 
far  the  best  book  on  the  subject  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  takes  rank  with  Henry's  “Feeds  and  Feed¬ 
ing,”  or  Van  Slyke’s  “Fertilizers  and  Crops,”  and  is, 
in  its  way,  even  more  complete  and  interesting  than 
either  of  these  classics  of  farm  literature.  The  book 
covers  the  entire  subject — the  index  running  from 
A  to  /  (Aberia  Gardneri  to  Zizyplius  jujuba).  The 
book  describes  all  fruits  grown  in  America,  and  also 
how  to  propagate  and  grow  them,  and  how  to  sell 
them  to  advantage.  All  this  is  told  in  a  clear,  un¬ 
derstandable  way,  and  beautifully  illustrated.  Sam¬ 
uel  Fraser  is  a  thorough  horticulturist  and  a  good 
writer.  He  has  that  rare  combination  of  a  full 
knowledge  of  his  subject  and  the  ability  to  tell  his 
story  interestingly.  The  great  American  book  on 
fruit  growing  has  arrived.  Few  can  ever  realize  the 
immense  patience  and  labor  required  to  prepare  such 
a  monumental  book  as  “American  Fruits.” 

* 

WE  have  been  speaking  of  changes  in  distribut¬ 
ing  milk — bringing  far  distant  territory  into 
competition  with  localities  which  a  few  years  ago 
had  practically  a  monopoly.  A  case  of  this  kind  is 
found  in  Pittsburgh.  Milk  is  now  being  carried  in 
tanks  from  points  100  miles  away  in  Ohio.  Two  big 
thermos  bottles  are  mounted — one  on  a  truck  and  the 
other  on  a  trailer.  The  combined  capacity  is  over 
2,500  gallons,  and  the  trip  is  made  in  about  nine 
hours.  The  cold  milk  in  these  big  tanks  loses  less 
than  two  degrees  during  the  trip.  At  both  ends  of 
the  trip  pipes  are  used  for  loading  and  unloading. 
But  a  few  minutes  are  required  for  cleaning  the 
tanks.  On  the  whole  there  is  a  great  saving  in  cans 
and  labor.  It  looks  as  if  this  system  will  be  devel- 
open  further  wherever  the  roads  are  good.  In  time 
we  think  there  will  be  a  system  of  pipe  lines  running 
out  of  the  great  cities  to  creameries  or  stations  in 
the  country.  We  do  not  mean  that  milk  will  be  run 
through  these  pipes  like  water  from  a  spring,  but 
that  pneumatic  tubes  will  be  used  much  like  the 
system  now  employed  in  carrying  mail,  or,  on  a 
small  scale,  for  cash  service  in  department  stores. 
Cans  of  good  size  and  shape  can  be  filled  at  the  dis¬ 
tant  station  and  shot  through  such  tubes  to  the  city. 
Those  who  smile  at  this  should  remember  what 


grandfather  would  say  could  he  come  back  and  see 
some  of  the  things  which  are  now  regarded  as  neces¬ 
sities. 

* 

WO  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  the  race  between  the 
White  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds  at  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  egg-laying  contest.  They  had  it  nip  and  tuck 
until  finally  they  flew  under  the  wire.  During  the 
last  week  the  Leghorns  put  on  a  burst  of  speed  and 
won.  The  Reds  had  the  lead  for  31  weeks,  but  fal¬ 
tered  at  the  home  stretch.  The  final  score  was  (10 
birds  in  each  pen),  Leghorns,  2,531;  R.  I.  Reds, 
2,518.  The  Reds,  however,  provided  the  best  bird 
out  of  13,000  that  have  performed  at  the  Connecticut 
contest.  This  pullet  laid  324  eggs  during  the  year — 
a  remarkable  record  for  any  breed.  It  was  a  good 
race,  and  the  best  pen  won.  The  Reds  were  beaten 
by  having  one  or  two  lazy  sisters  in  their  ranks. 
When  we  consider  that  the  Reds  are  a  “made”  breed 
of  quite  recent  origin  it  is  remarkable  how  they  have 
come  to  the  front  as  egg  producers.  And  when  their 
egg  laying  is  over  they  give  us  a  piece  of  meat  that 
is  more  than  a  mouthful ! 

* 

N  the  death  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wal¬ 
lace,  President  Coolidge  asked  for  suggestions 
from  farmers  as  to  a  new  Secretary.  He  did  not 
presume  to  appoint  any  particular  choice,  but  would 
like  to  know  what  farmers  want.  This  has  started 
quite  a  lively  contest.  A  number  of  names  have 
been  suggested  to  us.  Among  other  thus  named,  are 
D.  A.  W.  Gilbert,  Massachusetts  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  Elbert  S.  Brigham  of  Vermont,  II.  E.  Stock- 
bridge  of  Georgia,  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Sherman  J.  Lowell  of  New  York.  We  know 
nothing  of  President  Coolidge’s  personal  wishes  in 
the  matter.  If  we  were  in  his  place  we  should  make 
our  own  choice  and  select  a  man  who,  first  of  all, 
could  be  thoroughly  trusted  as  a  personal  adviser. 
He  should  be  a  good  executive,  and  fully  understand 
the  needs  of  agriculture,  but  first  of  all  would  come 
the  element  of  personal  confidence.  We  would  not 
care  for  a  Cabinet  of  “master  minds”  put  together  in 
order  to  suit  geographical  sections  or  groups  of  vari¬ 
ous  interests.  Washington  had  such  a  Cabinet,  and 
was  driven  nearly  frantic  by  the  quarrels  between 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton.  We  think  the  new  -Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  will  come  from  the  West.  That 
is  the  section  where,  today,  farm  problems  are  most 
pressing,  and  some  big  western  man  would  seem  to 
be  best  fitted  for  the  job,  though  there  are  several 
eastern  men  who  would  fully  fill  up  their  corner  of 
the  Cabinet. 

* 

GOOD  survey  of  the  situation  shows  that,  on 
the  whole,  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  straw¬ 
berry  plants  next  Spring.  A  few  growers  report  a 
full  supply  of  most  varieties,  while  other  have  barely 
50  per  cent  of  their  usual  requirements.  In  some 
cases  full  supplies  are  reported,  while  at  points  50 
miles  away  pa-i,  of  the  crop  will  be  very  short.  As 
all  know,  some  varieties  are  naturally  strong  plant 
makers,  while  others  make  but  few  runners.  Some 
of  the  most  desirable  varieties  are  of  the  latter  class. 
In  the  face  of  this  condition  there  is  likely  to  be 
more  than  the  usual  demand  for  plants  next  Spring. 
During  the  war,  labor  was  hard  to  obtain,  and  many 
gardeners  and  fruit  growers  plowed  up  their  berry 
fields  and  stopped  planting.  They  are  going  back 
faster  and  faster,  and  thus  far  the  market  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  crop.  Within  the  next  few  years  the  ten¬ 
dency  will  be  to  over-plant,  and  thus  spoil  the  mar¬ 
ket.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  that  is  not 
likely  to  come  for  a  few  years,  but  in  time  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  overdone.  Our  advice  is  to  plant  no 
more  than  can  be  well  cared  for  with  the  ordinary 
labor  supply. 

* 

O  many  wonderful  things  are  happening  these 
.days  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  track  of  them 
all.  There  was,  however,  a  blast  of  explosives  the 
other  day  which  may  be  said  to  shake  the  entire  At¬ 
lantic  slope  in  its  future  consequences.  Far  down 
beneath  the  Hudson  River,  two  great  tunnels,  or 
holes,  have  been  slowly  approaching  each  other.  One 
started  from  the  Island  of  Manhattan — the  other 
from  the  Jersey  shore.  Slowly,  far  beneath  the  river 
waters,  they  have  been  extended,  until  the  other  day 
the  final  blast  blew  down  the  thin  barrier  between 
them,  and  they  met.  So  accurately  had  the  engi¬ 
neers  done  their  work  that  these  tunnels  met  only 
one  inch  out  of  line.  Now  the  tunnel  will  be  rapidly 
finished,  so  that  within  a  few  months  cars  or  tracks 
may  run  straight  through  under  the  river  without 
change.  It  is  a  great  engineering  feat,  which  will 


lead  to  other  even  more  wonderful  developments  in 
transportation.  It  marks  a  great  growth  in  friend¬ 
liness  and  co-operation.  In  17S7  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  were  much  like  two  foreign  countries  in  their 
domestic  and  trade  relations.  New  York  placed  a 
tariff  on  all  boats  bringing  wood  or  farm  produce 
from  New  Jersey.  Then  the  Legislature  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  in  retaliation,  forced  New  York  to  pay  a  tax  of 
$150  per  month  for  the  plot  of  land  near  Sandy  Hook 
lighthouse.  Such  were  the  incivilities  of  life  in  the 
old  days;  now  the  two  States  unite  in  building  this 
great  tunnel,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  will  mean 
one  of  the  greatest  migrations  of  population  ever 
known  in  history.  It  will  mean  the  practical  aban¬ 
donment  of  lower  Manhattan  as  a  place  of  resi¬ 
dence.  New  Jersey  will  become  the  backyard  of  the 
great  metropolis.  Millions  of  people  will  come  to  the 
great  city  for  their  daily  work,  and  go  home  at  night 
to  gardens  and  open  places  in  upper  New  Jersey. 
And  the  food  and  raw  material  for  the  great  city 
will  no  longer  be  floated  over  the  river,  but  through 
this  and  other  tunnels,  and  over  great  bridges,  will 
be  brought  direct  from  farms  and  far-off  points  of 
supply.  There  will  come  a  new  generation  of  peo¬ 
ple,  different  from  any  we  have  had  before — brought 
iq  in  country  homes  or  small  open  towns,  with  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  country  peo¬ 
ple.  This  wider  distribution  of  the  people  and  this 
quicker  and  more  direct  distribution  of  food  will 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  habits  of  the  people 
who  live  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  will  be 
other  even  greater  changes  in  transportation,  and,  on 
the  whole,  after  a  fair  readjustment,  we  think  the 
result  will  be  helpful,  for  it  will  serve  to  scatter  the 
population  of  great  cities  and  develop  the  country 
places.  So  that  in  time  the  echoes  and  vibrations 
of  that  mighty  blast  beneath  the  river  will  be  heard 
and  felt  all  over  the  Atlantic  slope. 

HAT  article  on  care  of  the  teeth,  by  Dr.  Wright, 
is  worth  all  your  attention  if  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  future  of  children.  The  poet 
tells  us  truly  that  “the  mill  will  never  grind  with 
water  that  is  past,”  and  just  as  truly  no  man  can 
ever  eat  successfully  without  his  natural  grinders. 
It  seems  from  this  article  that  the  teeth,  like  the 
arms  or  legs,  need  work,  and  plenty  of  it,  in  order 
to  keep  in  proper  condition.  The  old-time  plan  of 
giving  the  hard  crusts  to  the  children  was  not  cruel¬ 
ty  or  a  penance,  but  a  kindness — though  it  did  not 
seem  so  at  the  time.  The  teeth  need  work,  and 
plenty  of  it.  It  seems  that  even  when  milk  and 
other  mineral-containing  foods  are  given  in  full 
supply,  the  mechanical  part  of  tootli-making  must 
not  bq  neglected.  Chewing,  biting  into  food  which 
requires  good  grinding,  is  one  of  the  essential  things. 
A  good  mellow  apple  that  one  may  bite  into  and 
chew  is  one  of  the  best  tooth  preservers  ever  made. 
It  not  only  exercises  the  teeth,  but  it  gives  a  tooth- 
wasli  which  ranks  with  the  best.  Dr.  Wright  thinks 
the  great  use  of  pre-digested  breakfast  food  a  poor 
thing  for  the  teeth,  since  chewing  is  unnecessary. 
Dr.  McCollum  takes  the  same  ground,  and  insists 
that  the  craze  for  eating  these  soft  and  de-mineral- 
ized  breakfast  foods  has  proved  about  the  worst  mis¬ 
take  of  diet  which  the  American  people  have  taken 
up.  There  should  be  no  child  labor  amendment  as 
applied  to  the  teeth.  Exercise  them.  Make  them 
work  as  long  as  you  have  any.  He  who  urges  his 
children  to  chew  hard  crusts  does  them  a  service. 


Brevities 

Tact  beats  a  tack  in  handling  a  family. 

The  faster  you  travel  on  the  wrong  road  the  worse  off 
you  are. 

Of  the  bramble  fruits  the  blackberry  is  most  tender 
and  the  red  raspberry  most  hardy. 

There  are  still  many  people  who  seem  to  regard  the 
Fall-bearing  strawberries  as  a  myth.  We  picked  a  fair 
quantity  of  good  berries  on  election  day. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  hear  a  young  man  say :  “My 
father  was  the  best  man  I  ever  saw  and  the  best  friend 
I  ever  had.” 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  obtaining  an  “up-to-the- 
minute”  book  on  farming  and  fruit  growing  would  be 
to  make  a  full  scrapbook  from  weekly  issues  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  What  book  can  give  you  more? 

One  of  the  wrong  things  which  some  people  persist 
in  doing  is  to  use  a  cobweb  for  trying  to  stop  a  cut  from 
bleeding.  How  can  you  think  of  anything  more  likely 
to  cause  blood  poisoning  or  disease  than  the  dust  on  a 
cobweb  ? 

It  needs  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  that  manure 
never  contains  more  plant  food  than  on  the  day  it  is 
made.  It  may  be  made  finer  and  the  plant  food  more 
available  by  proper  handling,  but  there  will  be  a  small 
but  steady  loss  the  longer  it  is  kept. 

No,  we  never  had  success  in  using  wTood  ashes  to  fer¬ 
tilize  strawberries.  There  seems  to  be  too  much  lime. 
This  year  a  workman  made  the  mistake  of  burning  sev¬ 
eral  piles  of  brush  on  the  strawberry  land.  The  bad 
effect  was  plainly  evident  in  the  growth  of  plants. 
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The  National  Election 

AS  the  political  campaign  came  to  a  close  it  was 
generally  expected  that  President  Coolidge 
would  be  re-elected.  There  were  few  who  expected 
such  a  “landslide”  as  actually  occurred.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  not  only  a  tremendous  majority  in  the  Elec¬ 
toral  College,  but  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
popular  vote.  The  American  people  accept  the  will 
of  the  majority  in  good  spirit,  and  when  that  will  is 
expressed  in  double  italics  there  can  be  no  question 
about  it.  All  must  now  admit  that  the  American 
people  knew  just  what  they  were  doing.  They  have 
expressed  their  full  confidence  in  President  Coolidge, 
and  given  him  a  mandate  to  go  on  and  work  out  his 
plans  for  the  future. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  opposed  Mr.  Coolidge 
all  through  the  campaign,  probably  expresses  the 
wishes  of  most  reasonable  people: 

The  hope  of  the  country  is  that  Mr.  Coolidge,  after 
the  mandate  given  him  yesterday  in  his  own  name,  will 
hereafter  be  every  inch  a  President.  No  one  will  expect 
to  see  him  boast  or  bluster,  but  in  his  quiet  way  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  desire  him  to  assume  the  full  right  and  pow¬ 
ers  of  leadership.  With  the  great  honor  done  him  a 
great  responsibility  has  been  laid  upon  him.  That  he 
may  rise  fully  level  with  it  and  make  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  a  positive  source  of  good  for  the  United  States, 
and  of  courage  and  help  in  solving  those  world  prob¬ 
lems  from  which  this  nation  cannot  shake  itself  apart, 
will  be  the  earnest  wish  today  of  all  patriotic  Amer¬ 
icans. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  character  and  ability  of 
President  Coolidge  will  grow  and  impress  themselves 
more  and  more  upon  the  people  as  time  goes  on.  We 
have  been  led  too  much  to  believe  that  reforms  and 
improvements  in  legislation  and  government  life  can 
only  be  brought  about  through  loud  yelling  and  the 
application  of  a  club  or  pitchfork.  We  believe  that 
the  silent,  undemonstrative  man  in  the  White  House 
will  finally  show  us  that  noise  and  fierce  battle  are 
not  the  only  means  of  accomplishing  things.  As  for 
the  future  alignment  of  political  parties  as  a  result 
of  this  election,  we  have  been  told  on  good  authority 
that  the  chief  aim  of  Senator  Ha  Follette  was  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Democratic  party  as  at  present  organ¬ 
ized,  and  compel  it  to  join  forces  with  the  radical 
elements  always  found  in  political  life.  Mr.  Bryan 
attempted  that  some  years  ago.  The  design  is  to 
drive  the  Republicans  into  a  conservative  or  reac¬ 
tionary  party,  with  the  Democrats  and  Labor 
party  leading  the  radicals.  Up  to  this  time  such 
plans  have  failed  through  the  refusal  of  the  farmers 
to  unite  contentedly  with  the  union  labor  men.  As 
judged  by  this  election  the  Democratic  party  has 
sunk  to  a  new  level  of  political  strength,  quite  as 
fully  discredited  as  it  was  for  some  years  following 
the  Civil  War.  It  must  evidently  take  up  some 
stronger  or  more  appealing  issue  than  criticism  of 
others  in  order  to  attract  younger  voters. 


The  Explanation  of  a  Spread 

Would  you  give  11s  your  views  as  to  the  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  $1.93  per  cwt.  which  the  Dairymen’s  League 
paid  us  for  our  September  milk,  and  the  $2.60  which 
the  dealer  paid  the  League  for  the  same  milk?  Flush 
seems  to  be  out  of  the  question  at  this  time  as  the  Bor¬ 
den’s  Company,  as  well  as  Jansen  Dairy  Company,  both 
pool  buyers,  have  been  buying  milk  from  non -pool  plants 
in  this  section,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  for  getting  less 
than  butter  and  cheese  prices  when  most  of  the  milk  is 
going  into  the  fluid  market.  pooler. 

Broome  C'o.,  N.  Y. 

HE  dealers  did  not  pay  $2.60  for  all  pooled  milk. 
The  report  for  September  in  the  League  News 
of  October  24,  had  a  typographical  error  in  Class  2A 
item.  This  corrected,  the  payments  in  the  different 
classes  at  published  prices  are  as  follows: 


Cwt. 

Price 

Value 

lass 

1  . 

972,292.21 

X 

$2.60  = 

$2,527,959.74 

tt 

2A  . 

304,037.70 

X 

2.00  = 

460.807.40 

a 

2B  .... 

71.415.62 

X 

2.05  = 

146.402.02 

u 

2C  .... 

19.673.29, 

X 

2.05  = 

40,330.24 

a 

3  . 

238  893.45 

X 

1.55  = 

370,284.84 

u 

4A  .... 

12.3,407.64 

X 

1.245  = 

153.642.50 

a 

4B  .... 

44,755.44 

X 

1.3S5  = 

61,986.28 

$3,761,413.02 

Gross  price  $1.93  as  reported  for  1,700,841 

cwt .  3,282,623.80 


$478,789.22 

This  item  of  $478,789.22  is  not  accounted  for  in  the 
report,  but  it  is  explained  as  due  to  cuts  in  the  price 
of  Class  1  milk  to  meet  competition.  This  loss 
amounts  to  28.1  cents  per  cwt.  of  all  pooled  milk. 
In  addition  to  the  28.1  cents  not  accounted  for  in  the 
September  reports,  deductions  of  18.5  cents  were  re¬ 
ported,  making  a  total  of  46.6  cents.  The  cash  pay¬ 
ment  was  $1,745,  leaving  38.9  cents  per  cwt.  to  ac¬ 
count  for  because  of  the  lower  price  paid  for  Classes 
2,  3  and  4. 

With  the  multiple  price  plan  it  is  not  possible  to 
account  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  for  the  losses 
on  the  manufactured  milk  below  the  liquid  price. 
Some  groups  may  in  times  of  flush  milk  have  more 
surplus  than  others.  Figured  month  after  month  in 


this  way,  however,  the  difference  shown  in  the  fig¬ 
ures  corresponds  approximately  to  the  extra  price 
paid  by  the  other  groups  over  the  League  price.  This 
is  just  what  would  be  expected.  The  League’s  de¬ 
ductions  reported  and  unaccounted  for  run  about  50 
cents  per  cwt.  per  month.  The  other  groups  have  an 
expense  of  only  about  1  cent  per  cwt.,  and  some  less. 
The  difference  in  returns  is  therefore  substantially 
the  difference  in  expense. 


The  Farm  Bureau  Under  Fire 

THE  following  news  item  has  appeared  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  papers : 

Canandaigua,  Oct.  30. — With  the  signatures  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundreds  of  farmers  attached,  it  is  said,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Ontario  County  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  today  at  the  regular  monthly  session  of  that 
board,  asking  for  the  immediate  discontinuation  of  the 
Ontario  County  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Ontario  County 
Home  Bureau  and  the  Junior  Project  department  of  the 
Farm  Bureau. 

The  petition  was  addressed  to  each  individual  member 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  states  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  farmers  of  the  county  belong  to 
the  Farm  Bureau,  but  that  the  bureau  and  other  bu¬ 
reaus  add  heavily  to  the  tax  burden  of  the  county  with¬ 
out  giving  any  adequate  return  and,  in  fact,  benefit  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  farmers  of  the  county,  while  all 
the  farmers,  as  well  as  all  other  property  owners  of  the 
county,  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  conducting  the  bu¬ 
reaus.  The  petition  states  that  the  abolition  of  these 
bureaus  would  be,  not  a  backward,  but  a  forward  step. 

The  petition  was  tabled  on  motion  of  Supervisor  J. 
Lewis  Salisbury  of  Phelps,  and  a  public  hearing  will  be 
held  at  the  Court  House  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  at  2  o’clock,  when  those  for  and  against  the 
proposition  to  do  away  with  the  bureau  will  be  heard. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  opposition  to  the  Farm  Bureau  in  Ontario 
and  several  adjoining  counties.  This  seems  to  be  the 
first  definitely  expressed  opposition.  The  plan  of 
calling  for  an  open  hearing  to  discuss  the  question  is 
a  good  one.  We  favor  these  frank  and  open  discus¬ 
sions  of  public  matters  as  they  concern  farmers. 
There  has  been  too  much  of  this  attempt  to  show 
that  the  opinions  of  a  few  leaders  represent  the  real 
desires  of  the  rank  and  file  of  farmers.  The  Farm 
Bureau  of  New  York  lost  its  great  oppot  <  unity  last 
Winter  in  the  battle  over  ihe  rnra'  school  bill.  Most 
of  its  officers  persisted  in  misrepresenting  the  voice 
of  the  plain  country  peopi§.  Of  course  they  knew 
that  the  great  majority  of  rural  people' were  opposed 
to  the  bill.  Real  leaders  would  never  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  jam  a  bill  of  this  sort  upon  an  unwilling  peo¬ 
ple.  True  leadership  might  have  effected  a  fair 
compromise  which  would  have  started  school  im¬ 
provement  on  its  way  without  causing  a  revolution. 
As  a  result  the  Farm  Bureau  now  is  represented  by 
a  group  of  leaders  who  have  no  army  back  of  them. 
They  have  little  opportunity  of  gathering  and  train¬ 
ing  another  army.  All  this  is  to  be  deeply  regretted, 
for  there  is  great  need  of  just  such  a  fighting  organ¬ 
ization  as  the  Farm  Bureau  ought  to  be.  The  farm¬ 
ers  of  New  York  recognize  the  need  of  strong  and 
courageous  leadership.  They  are  ready  to  fight  for 
their  rights,  but  they  have  the  instinct  to  know  when 
they  are  being  misrepresented  and  unwisely  led. 


School  Men  Discuss  Educational  Policies 

The  District  Superintendents  of  Schools  of  the  .State 
of  New  York,  in  their  annual  meeting  held  in  Albany 
October  14  to  16,  gave  much  consideration  to  better 
supervision  in  the  schools,  and  some  thought  to  admin¬ 
istration  and  general  educational  policies.  Among  the 
recommendations  endorsed  by  the  State  Association  are 
the  following : 

1.  That  the  Department  of  Education  at  Albany  call 
conferences  of  the  school  men  of  the  State  for  che  pur¬ 
pose  of  discussing  with,  them  the  best  educational  pol¬ 
icies  to  be  followed. 

2.  That  more  of  the  cost  of  educating  the  children  of 
the  State  be  paid  by  the  State  and  less  by  the  local 
school  districts. 

3.  That  the  quota  of  $3  on  each  $1,000  that  a  dis¬ 
trict  is  assessed  under  $100,000,  be  raised  to  $5. 

4.  That  taxation  for  school  purposes  be  equalized 
throughout  the  State. 

5.  That  the  motor  vehicle  law  be  amended  to  exempt 
farm  children  attending  high  schools  from  “18  years  of 
age”  requirement,  as  provided  under  the  law  recently 
in  effect,  October  1,  1924. 

6.  That  the  McGinnies  bill,  which  v/ould  give  State 
aid  on  new  school  buildings  and  repairs  to  old  ones,  be 
x’eintroduced,  with  an  amendment  that  will  include  the 
debts  standing  against  buildings  already  erected. 

7.  That  the  Board  of  Regents  be  asked  to  rescind  its 
recent  action  which  prevents  the  smaller  high  schools 
of  the  State  from  giving  subjects  or  examinations  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  registration. 

8.  That  changes  in  the  education  law  should  be  made 
only  gradually  and  with  the  consent  of  the  people. 

Among  the  other  resolutions  of  less  general  interest 
was  one  thanking  President  John  B.  McManus,  Coop- 
erstown,  N.  Y.,  for  the  splendid  services  he  has  ren¬ 
dered.  In  Rochester  in  January,  1921,  the  Association 


of  District  Spperintendents,  after  listening  for  about 
two  hours  to  Geo.  A.  Works,  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Twenty-one,  which  time  was  taken  in  outlining 
the  plans  of  this  committee,  passed  resolutions  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Briefly  (1)  That  the  association  was  proud  of  the 
vast  impi-ovement  in  the  rural  schools  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  10  years. 

2.  That  no  school  should  be  closed  except  on  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  the  district. 

3.  That  changes  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools 
should  come  gradually  and  with  the  consent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves. 

4.  That  the  course  of  study  should  not  fit  boys  and 
girls  for  the  farms,  but  to  take  their  places  in  any  field - 
of  endeavor. 

5.  That  equalization  of  taxes  for  school  purposes  be 

brought  about  by  giving  more  State  aid  to  weaker  dis¬ 
tricts.  m.  C. 


Pit  Storage  for  Potatoes 

THIS  year  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of 
questions  about  keeping  potatoes  in  pits  out¬ 
doors.  Formerly  this  plan  was  carried  on  quite  ex¬ 
tensively.  It  was  quite  common  to  see  these  pit 
mounds  on  farms  where  good  crops  of  potatoes  were 
handled.  Of  late  year’s  the  plan  has  mostly  been 
given  up,  except  for  seed  potatoes.  In  the  larger 
potato  growing  districts  there  are  usually  good 
storage  houses.  Those  who  care  to  try  it  will  find 
the  following  advice  from  New  England  sound: 

In  regard  to  storing  potatoes  in  the  field,  I  think  this 
is  not  now  practiced  to  any  extent  in  this  section.  I 
did  it  some  years  ago  with  seed  potatoes.  We  selected 
a  dry  spot,  set  some  boards  (about  10  in.  wide)  on 
edge  and  about  4  ft.  apart.  Between  these  we  piled  up 
our  potatoes  in  a  long  A-shaped  pile.  We  covered  this 
with  about  _1  ft.  of  straw  and  then  covered  with  at 
least  .6  in.  of  dirt.  After  this  layer  froze  we  put  on  an 
additional  layer  of  straw  and  then  another  layer  of  dirt. 
If  well  put  up  the  pile  will  not  freeze  into  the  potatoes, 
and  the  tubers  will  not  sprout  until  very  late  in  the 
Spring.  But  do  not  let  anyone  try  it  unless  he  makes 
sure  that  the  layei’s  of  straw  and  dirt  are  carefully 
put  on  in  uniform  layers.  It  is  a  good  way  to  keep 
seed  potatoes  if  trouble  is  experienced  with  early  Spring 
sprouting. 


Protective  Associations  in  Wisconsin 

Recent  articles  in  your  paper,  which  told  how  people 
from  the  cities  make  themselves  at  home  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  with  the  property  of  the  country  dweller,  were 
very  interesting  to  me.  ns  we  have  had  similar  experi¬ 
ences  with  ill,,  city  neighbors,  in  many  towns  of  our 
county,  as  also  in  towns  in  neighboring  counties,  the 
people  have  got  together  and  formed  what,  the 
protective  associations.  They  have  a  constitution  and 
by-laws,  elect  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary  ind 
treasurer;  they  also  have  three  of  their  members  r.-iom 
mended  by  the  association  and  sworn  in  as  deputy  sher¬ 
iffs,  so  they  can  be  called  any  time  to  assist  a  farmer  in 
protecting  his  property.  They  have  the  “No  Trespass¬ 
ing”  signs,  which  are  made  by  the  association,  which  are 
posted  on  the  farms,  two  to  every  40  acres. 

If  a  person  finds  a  trespasser  he  ordex-s  him  off,  and 
he  is  also  asked  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5 ;  if  the  deputy 
sheriff  has  to  be  called,  he  must  have  his  fee  of  $1  for 
his  ti’ouble.  If  the  trespasser  refuses  to  leave  the  prem¬ 
ises  or  pay  his  fine,  he  is  arrested  and  taken  to  the 
countyseat  for  trial  ;  then  the  fine  is  doubled,  it  then  be¬ 
ing  $10  and  costs. 

These  trespassers  from  the  cities  do  not  realize  that 
they  are  committing  a,  crime ;  they  don’t  know  it  is 
stealing  when  they  go  on  the  farmer’s  premises  and  take 
things.  They  have  always  supposed  that  anything  that 
grows  wild  belongs  to  the  fellow  that  gets  there  first; 
hickorynuts,  hazelnuts,  walnuts  and  butternuts;  mush¬ 
rooms,  grapes,  elderberries,  wild  plums  and  raspberries, 
and  after  they  have  helped  themselves  to  these  things 
growing  wild,  for  a  few  years,  they  become  accustomed 
to  taking  things  that  don’t  belong  to  them,  and  if  they 
can  slip  up  on  an  apple  tree  that  is  hidden  from  the 
house  by  the  barn,  or  behind  a  hill,  they  will  fill  a  Hour 
sack  with  apples  and  carry  it  away  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science,  as  long  as  they  think  no  one  has  seen  them. 
They  will  also  take  potatoes  and  sweet  corn,  and  even  a 
chicken,  if  they  can  get  away  with  it,  but  I  really  be¬ 
lieve  they  know  they  are  stealing  when  they  take  the 
chicken. 

Four  cattle  in  pasture  were  shot  and  killed  last  year 
in  this  town  by  careless  hunters,  roaming  through  wood- 
lots  in  search  of  rabbits  or  squirrels;  one  of  these  cattle 
was  ours,  xx  purebred  heifer  coming  two,  that  would  have 
freshened  in  a  few  weeks. 

When  these  city  pilferers  pick  grapes  or  bittersweet 
they  use  no  care  not  to  injure  the  vines,  that  they  may 
live  to  bear  another  yeai-,  but  pull  the  vine  dowu,  break¬ 
ing  and  destroying  it — any  way ’to  harvest  the  present 
crop  and  get  away  with  it  the  quickest.  Only  in  rare 
cases  do  they  ask  the  owner  for  the  privilege  of  gather¬ 
ing  the  crop  he  has  grown  on  the  land  he  is  paying 
taxes  on.  Often  gates  are  left  opon,  thus  allowing  stock 
to  stray  on  roadside,  or  into  growing  crops.  They  often 
bring  a  lunch  with  them,  and  will  start  a  little  camp 
fire,  with  small  sticks  gathered  in  the  woodlot,  and  then 
they  fail  to  put  out  the  fire  before  they  leave  it.  It 
smolders  and  seems  to  have  gone  out,  but  later  a  rising 
wind  coaxes  it  to  a  blaze,  dead  grasses  and  leaves  feed 
the  flame,  it  spreads,  catches  in  half-rotten  logs  or 
stumps,  and  at  last  is  running  wild  through  the  timber 
lot ;  then  the  owner,  with  neighbors,  hauls  water  arid 
works  for  hours  to  put  out  the  fire  the  hunter  has 
thoughtlessly  kindled. 

These  trespassers  tear  down  woodpiles  to  get  a  rab¬ 
bit  which  has  taken  refuge  there,  but  they  never  take 
time  to  re-pile  the  wood ;  later,  when  the  farmer  goes  to 
the  woodlot  for  a  load  of  wood  he  can  dig  it  out  of  the 
snow  if  it  happens  to  be  the  Winter  season.  There  are 
many  people  who  come  to  the  woods,  in  all  seasons, 
called  there  by  their  love  for  Nature  and  the  great  out¬ 
doors.  In  Summer  they  love  to  see  the  wild  flowers, 
the  woodland  birds ;  some  of  them  never  visit  our  homes, 
but  are  only  to  be  found  in  woods  or  thicket.  These 
people  do  no  harm,  only  taking  away  with  them  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  wild  flowers,  a  reminder  of  days  of  long  ago. 

Wisconsin.  0,  l,  M. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


All  Little  Boys 

God  bless  all  little  boys  wbo  look  like 
Puck, 

_  With  wide  eyes,  wider  mouths,  and 
stick-out  ears. 

Rash  little  boys  who  stay  alive  by  luck 

And  Heaven’s  favor  in  this  world  of 
tears. 

The  thousand-question-asking  little  boys, 

Rapid  of  hand  and  foot  and  thought  as 
Well, 

Playing  with  gorgeous  fancies  more  than 
toys, 

Heroes  of  what  they  dream  but  never 
tell. 

Father,  in  Your  vast  playground  let  them 
know 

The  loveliness  of  ocean,  wood  and  hill ; 
Protect  from  every  bitterness  and  woe 

Your  heedless  little  acolytes;  and  still 
Grant  me  the  grace  I  ask  upon  my  knee# 
Not  to  forget  that  I  was  one  of  these. 

— Arthur  Guiterman. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Tabor  has  issued  Folder 
No.  3,  “Why  Drink  Milk?”  It  gives 
briefly  convincing  reasons  why  milk 
should  be  used  freely,  and  especially 
stresses  the  child’s  need  of  it.  Says  this 
leaflet : 

In  our  food  there  is  a  substance  called 
protein  which  is  necessary  for  growth. 
Milk  can  furnish  till  the  protein  the  body 
needs.  The  infant  receives  his  protein 
entirely  from  milk,  and  the  adult  should 
get  a  large  share  of  his  protein  from  some 
form  of  milk — whole  or  skim-milk,  butter¬ 
milk,  clabber,  or  cottage  cheese,  which  is 
the  curded  protein  separated  out  of  milk. 

'Not  all  proteins  are  of  equal  value  for 
tissue  building.  Eggs,  meat  and  fish  are 
among  the  few  foods  that  contain  the 
same  sort  of  high-grade  or  adequate  pro¬ 
tein  as  milk.  Cereals  and  vegetables  can¬ 
not  alone  supply  enough  of  this  quality 
of  protein. 

Milk  furnishes  not  only  the  best  but 
the  cheapest  body-building  material.  A 
quart  of  milk  supplies  as  much  protein 
as  seven  ounces  of  sirloin  steak  or  four 
large  eggs.  Milk  protein  is  good  for 
everybody,  but  children  need  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  it.  Every  year  growing  children 
should  add  to  their  weight  in  new  bone, 
blood  and  muscle,  from  5  to  15  lbs.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  age. 

Our  bones  and  teeth  are  made  largely 
of  lime,  which  is  a  form  of  calcium.  Time 
is  also  a  necessary  part  of  the  blood  and 
of  all  body  organs.  One  quart  of  milk 
will  furnish  as  much  calcium  as  10  large 
oranges,  10  large  helpings  of  cauliflower, 
24  large  helpings  of  carrots,  32  eggs,  or 
20  lbs.  of  beef.  Whole  cereals,  eggs,  meat 
and  fish  are  the  best  foods  for  furnishing 
additional  phosphorus. 

Milk  supplies  some  iron,  but  not 
enough.  Leafy  vegetables  (such  as  spin¬ 
ach).  egg  yolk  and  beef  supplement  milk 
in  regard  to  iron,  and  can  be  usfd  even 
for  the  infant. 

The  body  must  be  provided  with  cer¬ 
tain  essential  substances  called  vitamins 
if  health  and  normal  development  are  to 
be  assured.  Wben  a  diet  is  lacking  vyliol- 
ly  or  partly  in  any  one  of  the  vitamins  a 
special  disease  may  develop,  but  long  be¬ 
fore  this  happens  the  child  loses  appe¬ 
tite,  is  ailing,  ceases  to  grow  normally, 
and  is  weakened  in  resistance  to  infec¬ 
tious  disease.  Whole  milk,  cream  and  but¬ 
ter  are  the  most  important  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  source  of  one  of  the  vitamins. 
Other  sources  are  egg  yolk,  liver,  leafy 
vegetables  and  cod-liver  oil.  Another 
vitamin  affects  tooth  and  bone  forma¬ 
tion.  Egg  yolk  and  milk  fat  furnish  some 
of  this  vitamin,  but  its  most  abundant 
source  is  such  fish  fats  as  cod-liver  oil. 
Two  other  vitamins  are  found  in  the 
breast  milk  of  healthy  mothers  and  in 
fresh  milk  from  properly  fed  cows,  but 
one  or  possibly  both  may  be  lacking  in 
poor,  stale  or  heated  milk.  Fresh  fruits 
and  green  vegetables  are  the  best  source* 
of  these  two  vitamins.  Every  baby,  pai 
tieularly  if  not  breast-fed,  should  receive 
daily  the  juice  of  some  acid  fruit,  such  as 
orange  or  tomato.  In  Winter,  when  it  is 
impossible  to  be  daily  in  the  direct  sun¬ 
shine  outdoors  for  any  considerable  peri¬ 
od,  all  infants,  whether  nursed  or  arti¬ 
ficially  fed,  should  be  given  cod-liver  oil. 
Breast  milk  may  be  deficient  in  vitamins 
if  the  mother  is  improperly  fed. 


have  frequently  found  it  the  case  where 
there  is  no  religious  service  at  all  in  a 
community  that  society  just  naturally 
retrogrades,  and  all  that  has  been  done 
for  advancement  is  wasted.  We  have  no 
preacher,  and  I  heartily  envy  those  Con¬ 
necticut  people  their  “Pastoral  Parson.” 

So  I  went  to  our  pretty  little  church 
in  the  “wildwood”  and  was  glad  'to  be 
there;  we  always  stay  after  service  and 
talk  of  the  crops,  the  weather  and  other 
things  of  mutual  interest.  This  is  a  busy 
farming  section  where  help  is  hard  to 
secure  and  wages  high,  compared  to  the 
money  received  for  strawberries  and  po¬ 
tatoes  this  year.  Often  for  weeks,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Sunday  school  and  oc¬ 
casional  church  social,  many  of  the  people 
would  not  see  each  other  except  in  case  of 
illness. 

Referring  to  editorials,  I  know  that  it 
is  advocated  by  some  of  our  advanced 
folks  not  to  read  them,  but  do  our  own 
thinking ;  good  advice,  if  we  all  were 
bright  enough  to  do  that,  but  I  believe  it 
is  a  fact  that  reading  these  articles  starts 
a  new  wrinkle  in  our  thinking  apparatus, 
and  many  new  and  better  ideas  are 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  alway*  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sanding  price  with  order 


£122.  Misses’  one- 
piece  .dress,  having 
round  collar,  and 
sleeves  in  either  of 
two  lengths.  Sizes 
16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  years  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  36- 
in.  material.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


2118.  Child's  bloom¬ 
er  dress,  front  and 
back  slashed  and 
gathered,  long  or 
short  sleeves,  point¬ 
ed  collar  and  patch 
pockets ;  bloomers 
gathered  into  knee- 
bands.  Sizes  2,  4 

and  6  years.  Size  4 
years  requires  3  yds. 
of  32-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


2104.  Misses'  one- 
piece  dress,  having 
short  sleeves  With 
turn-back  cuffs,  or 
long  sleeves  with 
extension  facing. 
Sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  18  years 
requires  4V4  yds.  36- 
in.  material.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


2116.  Misses'  one- 
piece  slip-over  dress, 
with  long  or  elbow 
length  sleeves,  and 
a  sleeveless  jacket. 
Sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  18  years 
requires  4J/s  .vds.  36- 
in.  material  for 
dress  and  1%  yds. 
for  jacket.  Twenty 
cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


From  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland 

This  is  Monday  morning,  or  “Busy 
Morning”  would  be  a  good  name,  I  think, 
after  packing  lunches  and  getting  half  a 
dozen  children  off  to  four  places  for 
school.  Yesterday  I  did  not  want  to  go 
to  church,  because  it  was  easier  to  stay 
at  home ;  then  I  remembered  an  editorial 
I  read  recently  on  “Paganism  in  the  Rural 
Districts  of  America,”  and  immediately 
I  decided  to  go,  for  you  see  we  do  not 
want  our  Sunday  school  to  go  down,  and 
even  one  regular  attendant  is  missed.  I 


brought  to  light.  Much  is  being  said  and 
-  written  about  the  humdrum  loneliness  of 
country  life.  Why  be  lonely  when  books 
and  papers  are  so  easily  secured?  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  a  welcome  member  of  our 
family,  to  whom  the  “Hope  Farm  Notes” 
have  been  an  inspiration  for  many  years. 

Our  people  out  here,  nine  miles  from 
town,  are  delighted  with  the  new  bus  line 
that  furnishes  free  transportation  for  our 
high  school  children.  It  is  cool  here  now, 
and  we  have  a  wood  fire  in  the  open  fire¬ 
place.  It  is  so  homey  that  I  wish  every 
American  farm  family  could  afford  an 
open  fire.  mbs.  a. 


Apple  and  Elderberry 
Spread 

One  quart  elderberry  juice,  one  quart 
sweet  apple  pulp,  four  cups  sugar.  Shell 
and  wash  the  berries,  boil  until  soft, 
squeeze  through  cloth  sack.  Wash  and 
core  the  apples,  cover  with  water  and 
boil  until  soft.  Put  through  colander  or 
potato  ricer.  Add  juice  and  sugar,  boil 
until  quite  thick.  mrs.  a.  g.  W. 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 

Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on  tablets  you  are 
not  getting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved  safe 
by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  24  years  for 

Colds  Headache  Neuralgia  Lumbago 

Pain  Toothache  Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 


The  outstanding  quality  of 
OCCIDENT  Flour  never  varies 
— exacting  daily  tests  in  our 
laboratories  make  sure  of 
that. 

Russell-Miller  Milling  Co. 

General  Offices:  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BOY’S  SJC95 
SUBT  9  = 

with  TWO  PAIRS  of  PANTS 

lOO*  PITRE  WOOL 

Highest  grade  100  per  cent  pure 
wool  Cassimere  in  blue,  green, 
gray  or  brown  mixtures. 
Pants  are  fully  lined 
throughout.  Durable  lin 
ing  and  trimmings.  Full 
roomy  sizes  for  boys  from 
7  to  17.  - 

SPECIAL 
COMBINATION  OFFER! 

SUIT  and  $4  A09 
OVERCOAT  I  §  \ 
shaosw n  ONLY  |  im 
Send  No  Money 
Pay  postman  on  arrival 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Money  refunded  upon  reqnest 


BOY’S  $Aqc 
HEAVYWEIGHT 
Wool  OVERCOAT.  w  — 

Double  breasted  with  button  and 
buttonholes  on  both  sides.  Fully 
lined,  warm  durable  lining.  Large 
convertible  collar  buttons  to  neck  for 
cold  weather.  Warmly  lined  ulster 
pockets  and  two  lower  flap  pockets. 

Removable  belt.  Roomy  Sizes.  7  to 
17.  Give  size  and  color  wanted. 

JOHN  NATHAN  CO.,  182  Qrsene  Street, 


New  York  City 


AUTO  ROBES 

fringed  at  both  ends,  70x84  inside  fringe, 
$10.00  each.  Also  yarns,  bed  blankets, 
sweaters,  shirts,  pants,  sport  and  lumber¬ 
men’s  stockings,  heavy  mackinaw  shirts 
with  double  back  and  front  for  hunters, 
fishermen  and  lumbermen,  wool  and 
worsted  suitings  by  yard  or  tailor-made 
All  goods  virgin  wool,  from  producer  to 
you.  Samples  and  catalogue.  Dept.  A. 


BIG  CANDY  VALUE 


CHOCOLATES  &  BONBONS* I 

2-POUND  PACKAGE,  POSTPAID  I 

Fresh,  delicious,  satisfying  chocolates  —  attractively 
packed  for  safe  mailing.  A  big  treat  for  a  small  price. 

This  is  LESURE>S  SUPERIOR  PACKAGE 

To  get  it  (or  to  have  it  sent  to  a  friend)  send  01  with 
name  and  address.  We’ll  do  the  rest  promptly.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  If  you  live  outside  a  circle  drawn 
from  Fitchburg,  Mass,  through  Chicago,  Ill.  and  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  add  25c  for  extra  postage.  Address  Dept.  R.  N. 

FRED.  D.  LESURE,  Wholesale  Confectionery,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Augusta,  Maine 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

On®  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  seta  consisting  of  a  4—4^6 
or  6-ft.  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-in.  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold.  AH  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  60 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 


137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


MTU 
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m 

gA  Tin 

t\  rr AKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
dVJL  lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable-  .Complete  sample. 
50  ets.  post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25 
Your  money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  St.OO 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


lht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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From  the  Lonely  (?) 
Farmhouse 

October’s  “bright  blue  weather”  is  with 
us,  and  we  have  all  been  enjoying  it  to 
the  full  so  far.  Perhaps  having  others  to 
enjoy  Nature's  masterpiece  accounts  for 
our  own  greater  pleasure.  We  women  of 
the  lonely  (?)  farmhouses  certainly  know 
how  to  sympathize  with  the  sisters  who, 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  find  their 
strength  overtaxed  and  their  gardens 
weedy  and  their  nerves  drawn  taut.  The 
chances  are,  to  use  slang,  “We’ve  all  been 
there.” 

We  must  have  been  born  under  a  lucky 
star,  for  although  our  last  visitors  depart¬ 
ed  only  October  11,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  a  few  more  visits  from  friends 
before  our  blanket  of  white  is  spread,  our 
friends  are  our  greatest  blessings  and 
riches,  after  our  boys.  But  there  was  a 
time,  and  Jack  thought  we  would  be 
friendless  because  I  simply  would  not  be 
burdened  by  people  who  simply  came  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  to  go  somewhere,  and 
also  be  boarded.  Such  people  I  have  met 
at  their  auto  and  told  “I  was  very  glad 
they  called ;  it  was  kind  of  them  to  re¬ 
member  us,”  etc.,  and  I  would  ask  them 
to  stay,  but  we  were  expecting  guests,  or 
were  going  away,  even  if  it  were  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  garden  or  berry  field. 

Understanding  friends,  the  “Evergreen 
People”  Jerome  Iv.  Jerome  writes  of  so 
beautifully,  like  to  come  for  a  week  or 
two  of  quiet,  bring  a  few  dishes,  cook 
their  own  food,  and  incidentally  we  invite 
each  other  to  dinners,  real  country  meals, 
served  farmer  fashion,  being  a  treat  (can 
you  imagine  a  grown-up  never  having 
potato  and  cream  until  they  sat  at  your 
table?),  and  again  we  were  guests  on  a 
trip  ’way  up  on  the  side  of  old  Mt.  Strat¬ 
ton  ;  potatoes  and  broiled  steak  over  an 
open  fire,  Jack  Frost’s  wondrous  painting 
all  around,  and  then  a  trip  to  the  old,  old 
cemetery  begun  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  one  stone  I  always  used  to  pause ; 
the  inscription  simply  “Sarah— Good 
Wife”  ;  no  other  name  nor  date,  but  her 
whole  life  history  and  a  sermon  in  the 
words.  You  can  see  her,  can’t  you,  piling 
the  brush  as  her  husband  cleared  the 
land,  caring  for  the  babies ;  nurse, 
teacher,  spinner,  weaver,  knitter,  tailor- 
ess,  dipping  candles,  making  soap ;  effi¬ 
cient  indoors  and  out.  This  was  “Sarah 
— Good  Wife.” 

The  boys  get  a  picture  of  another  side 
of  city  life.  The  man  says  at  different 
times  something  like  this :  “Except  for 
the  disgrace,  I  might  as  well  be  in  jail,  as 
I  shall  have  no  more  out  of  door  daylight 
till  next  Spring.”  The  men  under  him  were 
not  such  as  were  there  perhaps  10  years 
ago.  “It  is  impossible  to  get  them  inter¬ 
ested  in  good  and  decent  conversation ; 
their  talk  is  vile.  Here  it  seems  as  if  you 
take  time  to  live.” 

Perhaps  in  this  rushing  age  it  is  not  a 
compliment;  we  openly  confess  that  sev¬ 
eral  times  we  have  left  undone  many 
things,  packed  a  lunch  box  and  gone  with 
friends  to  places  of  interest,  and  come 
home  the  next  day  and  worked  all  the 
harder,  and  the  boys  hung  a  new  picture 
on  memory’s  wall.  “There  it  is,  ‘Keeping 
up  with  Lizzie,’  or  trying  to  get  ahead  of 
her.”  Will  the  towns  have  quite  as  much 
influence  on  the  boys  when  a  calm,  well- 
educated,  ambitious  man  sums  it  up  like 
this,  and  frankly  envies  the  farmer?  Not 
his  money,  although  the  average  farmer, 
according  to  statistics,  is  full  as  well  sit¬ 
uated  as  the  average  laborer  anywhere, 
and  country  folks  are  such  good  neigh¬ 
bors. 

One  hint,  if  it  could  be  made  to  auto 
visitors,  is  this :  Even  your  dearest 

friend  would  appreciate  it  if  you  are 
obliged  to  visit  her  Sunday,  and  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  go  without  writing  her  and 
then  fill  your  car  with  your  friends,  just 
carry  your  own  lunch.  Even  the  best  of 
us  get  tired  of  cooking  “company  din¬ 
ners”  every  Sunday  for  a  family  of  12. 
If  you  don’t  bring  a  full  dinner,  carry 
sandwiches,  a  cake  or  cookies,  saying 
“they  were  a  new  recipe,  or  one  you  re¬ 
member  she  liked.” 

I  didn’t  intend  to  write  a  lecture,  and 
will  change  the  subject.  This  is  a  won¬ 
derful  month,  and  farmers  are  harvesting 
a  large  crop  of  excellent  potatoes,  that 
sell  for  75c  to  85c  per  bushel.  All  kinds 
of  fruit  have  been  abundant,  and  35 
bushels  of  Winter  apples  will  give  us 
each  an  apple  a  day.  Today  I  tried  Mrs. 
D.  B.  P.’s  recipe  for  apple  butter,  and 
the  school  boys  think  it  will  be  fine  in 
their  lunch  pails. 

Was  boiled  cider  apple  sauce  mentioned 
in  uses  of  sweet  apples?  A  neighbor  says 
his  folks  always  made  a  barrel  of  it,  put 
it  in  a  cold  place  and  let  it  freeze,  then 
cut  it  out  and  thaw  it  as  needed.  Per¬ 
fectly  fresh  cider  must  be  used,  and  two 
quarts  boiled  down  to  one,  then  the  sweet 
apples,  pared,  quartered  and  cored,  were 
put  in  and  boiled  until  thoroughly  done. 
If  boiled  cider  is  used,  add  a  quart  of 
water  to  each  quart  of  boiled  cider. 

Once  more  we  are  starting  fires  in 
unused  stoves,  preferring  to  have  a  fire 
and  open  doors.  Every  year  brings  fire 
losses  that  might  easily  have  been  avoid¬ 
ed.  Have  your  chimneys  and  pipes  all 
been  perfectly  cleaned?  Ours  have,  and 
the  pansies  and  roses  will  come  up  to 
call  the  man-of-house  to  say:  “Just  look 
how  velvety  the  pansies  are  this  year : 
did  the  roses  ever  look  so  healthy,  and 
they  are  full  of  buds !  Did  the  soot  do 
it?”  And  we  know  it  did. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


The  Sugar  Cure  for  Hams, 
Shoulders  and  Bacon 

The  sugar  cure  for  hams,  shoulders 
and  bacon  produces  a  flavor  finer  than 
any  other  method  of  curing ;  the  meat  is 
juicy,  tender  and  not  too  salty.  All  too 
often  the  meat  that  has  been  put  in  brine 
before  smoking  is  very  firm  and  far  too 
salty  to  be  palatable.  When  using  the 
sugar  cure,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
seasoning  is  distributed  evenly,  thereby 
insuring  a  uniform  finished  product. 

For  each  100  lbs.  of  meat  allow  one 
quart  of  salt,  iy2  oz.  black  pepper,  1  y2 
oz.  saltpeter  and  5  oz.  of  brown  sugar. 
Mix  these  ingredients  very  thoroughly. 
Do  not  omit  the  sugar  and  saltpeter ; 
both  are  preservatives ;  the  sugar  im¬ 
proves  the  flavor,  and  the  saltpeter  gives 
it  a  finer  color. 

The  salting  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  animal  heat  is  out  of  the  meat.  Do 
not  permit  the  meat  to  become  frozen,  as 
frozen  meat  will  not  take  salt  and  will 
not  keep  from  spoiling  if  salted.  The 
most  favorable  time  to  salt  meat  is  when 
the  weather  is  moderately  cold  and  damp. 
If  the  meat,  at  the  time  of  salting,  is 
moist  and  yielding  to  the  touch,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  sprinkle  the  season¬ 
ing  on.  If,  however,  the  meat  is  rigid 
and  the  weather  cold,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  rub  the  skin  side  with  the  gloved  hand 
to  make  it  moist  and  yielding  to  the 
touch,  so  the  salt  will  penetrate  to  the 
bone.  Care  must  be  taken  to  get  some 
salt  into  every  depression  and  into  the 
hock  end  of  every  joint.  After  the  meat 


Embroidery  Designs 


1 1002 


11002.  Three  scalloped  borders;  the  first 
%  in.  wide,  the  second  *2  in.,  and  the 
third  %  in.;  3  yds.  of  each  in  the  pat¬ 
tern.  Twenty  cents. 


is  salted  lay  it  out  flat  on  a  table  with  the 
skin  side  down.  In  two  to  three  weeks 
it  will  be  ready  for  smoking. 

Cloudy,  damp  days,  are  the  best  for 
smoking  meat.  It  seems  to  receive  the 
smoke  better,  and  there  is  less  danger  of 
fire.  The  meat  should  be  hung  close  to¬ 
gether,  without  actually  touching.  Oak 
and  hickory  chips  impart  the  best  color 
to  the  meat.  Corncobs  make  a  good  smoke 
for  meat,  but  they  must  be  wet  before 
laying  on  the  fire.  Hardwood  sawdust  is 
also  good.  Some  woods,  as  pine,  ailan- 
thus,  persimmon  and  mulberry,  are  ob¬ 
jectionable,  as  they  impart  a  disagree¬ 
able  flavor.  About  a  week  of  constant 
smoking  will  give  the  meat  that  bright 
gingerbread  color  that  is  generally  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Smoked  meat  needs  air  and  a  cool,  dry, 
dark  room  for  keeping  well  in  Summer. 
The  least  degree  of  dampness  is  detri¬ 
mental,  causing  it  to  mold.  mbs.  j.  w.  b.  . 


Potato  Cake  and  Doughnuts 

Mashed  Potato  Cake. — Two-thirds  cup 
shortening,  two  cups  sugar,  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  one  cup  hot  mashed  potatoes,  two 
squares  chocolate  melted,  half  cup  -  milk, 
two  cups  flour,  3y2  spoonsful  baking 
powder,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg  or  mace,  half  teaspoon 
cloves,  one  teaspoon  chopped  walnut 
meats,  whites  of  four  eggs.  Put  together 
in  the  order  named. 

Potato  Doughnuts. — One  and  one-half 
cups  hot  mashed  potatoes,  two  cups 
sugar,  three  eggs,  one  cup  milk,  five  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one  tablespoon 
butter,  one  teaspoon  salt,  flour  to  roll. 
Handle  as  soft  as  possible.  b.  b.  b. 


Mayonnaise  Without  Eggs 

I  have  a  very  good,  easy  to  make,  and 
inexpensive  mayonnaise  dressing,  which 
may  be  of  use  to  some  busy  farmers’ 
wives,  like  myself.  Mix  in  order  given  : 
two  teaspoons  salt,  1  y2  teaspoons  white 
pepper,  2 y2  heaping  teaspoons  dry  mus¬ 
tard.  Mix  well,  then  add  8  oz.  of 
evaporated  milk  and  mix  well  together, 
then  add  one  quart  of  salad  oil  and  beat 
well.  When  thick  add  vinegar  to  taste 
or  lemon  juice.  Keep  in  jars.  I  make 
half  this  quantity  for  my  use;  it  keeps 
well.  MRS.  G.  A.  K. 


A  Delicious  Sponge  Cake 

Measure  everything  before  starting  to 
mix,  and  put  together  in-  the  order  given. 
Put  in  the  mixing  bowl  three  egg  yolks 
and  beat  thoroughly  ;  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt,  one  scant  cup  sugar  (mix  till  sugar 
is  dissolved),  then  add  five  tablespoons 
hot  water,  one  teaspoon  flavoring,  three 
tablespoons  cornstarch  in  cup,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder ;  then  fill  the  cup 
with  flour  and  level  it.  Mix  thoroughly. 
Fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  and  bake 
45  minutes  in  an  ungreased  pan.  It 
comes  out  4  in.  high.  t. 


A  ‘RadiO’  Hot  Water  Radiator 
Installation  heats  all  rooms  on 
one  or  more  floors  at  less  than 
cost  of  old-fashioned  stove  heat 
for  one  room.  Saves  coal.  Saves 
labor.  Bums  stove  or  nut  coal. 
Write  for  illustrated  folders. 


CENTRAL  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Lansdale  Round  Boilers 
Molby  Boilers  Lansdale  Radiators 

Dept .  R,  41  E.  42d  St.,  New  York 

Send  me  complete  information 
about  ‘RadiO’  Radiator  Heat  for 
every  room. 

Name 

Address 


FOR  INDIGESTION 


£5*  AND  754  HOUSES  EVERYWHERE 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern"  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4*$  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO..  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  .nd  8th  Aver.  N.  Y.  C. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Introducing  this  wonderful  new 
lamp.  Gives  soft,  brilliant  light; 
restful  to  eyes;  ideal  illumination. 

Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Burns 
9o%  air,  4 °/q  fuel.  Absolutely  safe. 
Lights  with  match  Twenty  times 
brighter  than  wick  lamps.  Patented. 
Greatest  improvement  of  age.  Table 
lamps,  hanging  lamps,  lanterns. 
Work  all  or  spare  time.  Vou  simply 
take  orders.  We  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post  and  do  collecting.  Com¬ 
missions  paid  same  day  you  take 
orders.  No  experience  necessary. 
Get  started  at  once.  Big  season 
now  on.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  special  agents  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
671  Lamp  Bid,.,  Akron,  0. 


*Tu 


£RN  BIG  MO 

AT  HOME 
^  WEAVING 

^EASy11  I  * '°  1  ° n ini  Rug's,  carpet, 

Mn IJTH I  v!  etc->  from  new  or  waste  textile  ni  .tei  i- 
ciuni  rlLTI  al.  NOW  is  your  opportunity  to  start  a 
big-paying  home  business  ami  equal 
1  the  success  of  thoussnds  of  enthusias¬ 
tic  weavers  everywhere.  No  experience  needed,  you  learn 
instantly  with  our  simple  directions,  fully  protected  by 
our  Cash  Refund  Guarantee  allowing:  10  days  trial  WRITE 
TODAY  for  our  FREE  Loom  Book, —it  tells  how  to  increase 
your  income,  and  quotes  reduced  prices  and  easy  terms 
on  our  wonderful  new  looms. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  488  Factory  St.,  BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Retain  the  Charm 
Of  Girlhood 
A  Clear  Sweet  Skin 

Cuticura 

Will  Help  You 

Use  Cuticura  Soap  Every  Day 


UMflQwU 

Consumers  100  Pa gds 

Get  now — before  ^ * 
you  buy  any  act  or  JUSt  SCIUJ 

purtH  to  build  one.  mm  mmmkk WmJKUf  your  name. 

u*  kind*  of  compU.tr  Nets,  Parts  and,  Acccs*or\em 
SnKfhr  k,nd  the  name  of  one  or  more 
lends  you  believe  wjll  soon  want  radio  goods  7  Thank  you!; 

Liberty  M. 0. House, Dept,  T634  -;i06LibertySt..N.Y. 

TAXIDERMIST 


ALL  KINDS  OF  GAME  AND  DEER  HEADS  MOUNTED 
BY  EXPERTS  AT  REASONABLE  CHARGES 

Established  1896. 

GEORGE  H.  LESSER 

Johnstown _ _ New  York: 

Don’t  Be  a  Household  Drudge ! 

Lighten  your  burdens  through  Winifred  Files'  HOUSEHOLD 
DICTIONARY— abound  volume  of  ‘tips  to  the  housewife.” 

Small,  Maynard  A  Company,  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  will  send  it  to  you  at  once  for  a  dollar  bill. 


Repair  Parts  Supplied 

Stove,  Range,  Furnace,  Steam  &  Hot  Water  Heater 

STOVE  REPAIR  CORPORATION.  184  Mulberry  St., Newark, N  J. 

Open  until  7  P.  M.  evenings — November. 


1  AA  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your 
I  vv  return  name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for 
.  «on,y  Cents.  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and 

other  kinds  of  printing,  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer.  BEEBE  PLAIN, VT. 


Remnants 


Wool  Shirting,  8oe  yd.:  Wool  Coating,  »2 
yd, ;  Ginghams,  Percales,  5  lbs.,  *8. SO.  Cir¬ 
cular  Free.  Gordon's  Dexter,  Maine 


FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BESTWAY  for  Cleaning  Them 

THE  BESTWAY  MFG.  CO.  Aberdeen.  Maryland 


Make  HOOKED  RUGS 

'lere  to  stay:  cost  low.  Easy  to  make  with 

BURNHAM  CRAFT  PATTERNS  on  Burlap  and  Outfit. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS  and  instructions. 
RALPH  WARREN  BURNHAM  Dept.  RN-1  IPSWICH,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  </uick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ONLY  $1.83  Postpaid  FOR  60  DAYS 

r° introduce  “EXCELSIOR  TELESCOPE” 


A  ft  Lens  1  otoscope 


Relative  Length  when  Ordinary 
Focal  Length  is  TTsed. 


PRICE  0NhY41#Ti 


No  Telescope  with 
a  Solar  Eyepiece, 
except  the  “Kxeel- 
*lor”  has  been  sold 
for  less  than  48  to 
$10. 


v  <*,<;/•  x 


Parcel  Post 
Insured  for 


Needed  on' Farm,  Sea  or  Ranch 

POSITIVELY  such  a  good  telescope  has  not  been  sold  for  this  price  before,  since  the  great 
war.  These  telescopes  are  made  by  one  of  the  large  manufacturers  ol  Europe,  measure 
closed  12  inches  and  open  over  3  feet,  In  5  sections,  with  long:  focus  lense.  They  are 
BRASS  BOUND,  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  and  to  exclude  dust,  etc., with  POWERFUL  LENSES,  scientifically  ground  and 
adjusted.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  Heretofore  Telescopes  of  this  size  with  a  solar  eye  piece  have  been  sold  for  $8  to  $10  or 
even  more.  We  do  not  claim  our  Telescope  in  all  respects  equal  to  an  $8  or  $10  one,  but  It  is  a  wonder  for  the  price.  Every  sojourner 
in  the  country  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  instruments,  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  one.  O  IN¬ 
JECTS  MILES  AWAY  are  brought  to  view  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  Parcel  Post,  safe  delivery  insured,  $1.85 
Our  new  catalog  of  guns,  etc.,  sent  with  each  order.  This  is  a  grand  offer,  and  you  should  not  miss  it.  WE  GUARANTEE 
ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  or  money  refunded.  Offbeat  of  what  customers  nayx  Write  them,  need  not  take  our 
word.  “Witnessed  sun  eclipse  at  Austrian  Tyrol  with  it.”  L.  S.  Henry,  The  Saxon,  N.  Y. — “Excelsior  superior  to  a  $15.00  one.” 
Fred  Walsh,  Howe  Island,  Ontario. — “Could  count  cattle  twenty  miles  away/’  F.  G.  Patton,  Arkansas  City,  Kans. — Over  lOOO 
readers  of  thin  publication  are  using;  one  with  perfect  eatlftfactlon.  Sent  Parcel  Post,  Insured,  ior  $1*85, 


KIRTLAND  BROS.  &  CO.,Dept.R.  N.-Y.,  90 Chambers  St.,  New  York 
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"The  Silo 
Without  a  Fault” 

That’s  the  way  a  prominent  Wis¬ 
consin  farmer  describes  his 

Natco  Hollow 
Tile  Silo 

The  title  fits.  First  cost  is  surpris¬ 
ingly  low.  And  the  cost  of  upkeep 
is  exactly  nothing.  A  Natco  Silo 
is  a  Permanent  structure.  It  will 
never  rot,  burst  or  blow  down. 

Moreover  a  Natco  Hollow  Tile  Silo 
is  Efficient.  Within  the  walls  is  a 
blanket  of  dead  air  which  effective¬ 
ly  insulates  the  silage  against 
heat,  cold  and  moisture. 

Wherever  you  are  located  a  Natco 
Silo  is  easy  to  get — and  sold  on 
terms  that  make  it  easy  to  pay  for. 

Free  Farm  Building  Book 

Write  for  it.  Plan  for  Durability. 
The  strength  and  economy  of 
Natco  Hollow  Tile  are  paying  real 
dividends  on  many  modern  farms. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
718  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NATCO 

3HOU.OW  BUILD1WG  TILE 


DAYS 


TRIAL 


Jhn&iiccMu 

SEPARATOR 

Turns  and  cleans  easily.  Skims  warn 
or  cold  milk  thoroughly.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments  from  stock  nearest  you.  W  rite  for 
free  catalog  and  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  1775  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Costs! 

Cut  the  price  of  producing  milk.  Lower 
your  feeding  costs.  It’s  easy  if  you  own  a 
Stover  No.  68  Com  bination  Grinder.  Reduces 
hay,  straw,  stalks,  vines,  ear  corn  and  all 
threshed  grains  to  a  fineness  satisfactory  for 
feeding.  Send  coupon  below  for  free  book 
about  feeding. 

Produce  Feed  at  Cost  of 


f  Combination  Grinders  ^ 


8/1  Oc  Per  Pound  of  Milk! 

Users  of  Stover  No.  68  Combination  Grinders, 
who  have  carefully  kept  cost  records,  know 
they  can  produce  feed  for  as  little  as  8/ 10c 
per  pound  of  milk  produced.  You  can  prob¬ 
ably  make  a  similar  saving  I 


Patented,  Perforated  Drum 

An  Exclusive  Stover  Feature! 

A  unique  revolving  drum  holds  the  material  to 
be  ground  until  it  ia  reduced  small  enough  to 
pass  through  the  perforations  in  the  drum;  after 
which  it  is  augered  to  the  grinding  burrs.  No 
clogping.  An  absolutely  exclusive  Stover  feature 
obtainable  on  no  other  grinder.  Stover  makes 
a  complete  line  of  grinders  suitable  to  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Send  for  literature  describing  them  all. 

Send  Coupon  JKfKfii  g, 

Stover  Mfg./1  ST0VER  mfg. 

&  Engine  / 

Co.  /t 

115  Lake  / 

Street  /  Sam*, 

Freeport,  / 

Ill.  /  Address.. 


&  ENG.  CO. 
115  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  III. 

Send  me  FREE  Booklet  on 
No.  68  Combination  Grinder  and 
feeding  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


P.O., 


Slats, 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Sheep  for  Eastern  States 

While  motoring  through  New  York  and 
New  England,  one  is  surprised  and  de¬ 
lighted  by  the  number  of  estates  owned  by 
wealthy  non-residents.  The  forests  on 
Ihe  hillsides,  brooks  in  the  valleys,  lawn¬ 
like  fields,  buildings,  shrubbery,  stone  ma¬ 
sonry  fences  and  other  improvements, 
even  in  sections  naturally  fascinating, 
please  the  eye.  Possession  must  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  the  owners,  and  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  vacations  there  great.  There  are 
occasionally  evidences  of  utility.  A  few 
have  herds  of  purebred  cow's  and  equip¬ 
ments  for  dairying,  or  the  owner  may  be 
a  lover  of  purebred  cattle  for  display  and 
sale,  but  a  large  majority  of  the  holdings 
are  for  playthings  or  investment. 

Formerly  these  had  stables  of  fine 
horses  which  w’ere  companionable  asso¬ 
ciates,  but  the  stalls  are  empty,  and  other 
containers  are  fitted  for  flocks  of  mechan¬ 
ical  contrivances  for  locomotion.  These 


graceful  shortage  of  one  of  earth’s  most 
essential  industries,  the  sheep  industry. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  a  public  wel¬ 
fare  work  to  grow  wool,  and  part  of  these 
estates  should  be  doing  it.  A  public  wel¬ 
fare  movement  has  no  harder  pull  on  the 
owners  than  on  common  producers,  but 
this  truth  appeals  to  both.  There  is  money 
in  it.  Other  animals,  grain,  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  dairying  are  a  surplus,  or  near 
surplus,  while  wool  is  not  half  a  supply. 
It  is  appealing  to  the  flockmakers,  and 
they  are  busy. 

This  also  will  appeal :  Sheep  would 
innocently  ramble  over  these  estates  and 
kill  the  brambles,  weeds  and  briars  that 
men  are  hired  to  mo'\v.  They  would  come 
up  to  the  owner,  their  kind  eyes  asking 
favors.  They  would  grace  the  pastures, 
giving  him  and  his  friends  a  natural  pic¬ 
ture,  infinitely  nicer  than  any  artist  can 
paint,  and  it  would  be  framed  with  trees, 
sky  and  sunshine  that  he  could  make  but 


Mr.  Poynter  and  His  Brood  Mare 


machines  are  conveniences,  but  do  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  men  like  nice  animals.  It  is  very 
commendable  to  have  these  holdings  to 
rest  jaded  business  minds,  but  the  element 
of  utility  might  enter  for  the  owner’s 
greater  pleasure. 

The  pastures  on  such  estates  in  Great 
Britain  are  all  graced  with  purebred 
herds  of  cattle  or  sheep,  and  the  world 
has  been  benefited  by  importations  from 
them.  America  would  be  much  lower  in 
the  scale  of  live  stock  hut  for  them.  These 
English  and  Scotch  fanciers  were  public 
benefactors,  while  they  had  both  pleasure 
and  profit  in  the  good  work. 

A  few  of  our  capitalists  have  adopted 
their  methods  and  are  outstanding,  useful 
men  among  our  live  stock  men  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  They  enjoy  the  possession  of  nice 
animals,  show  them  to  their  friends  and 
at  fairs,  and  gather  premiums. 

To  round  out  a  man’s  needs  he  must 
have  animals  which  depend  on  him  and 
love  him.  Circumstances  are  against  the 
poor  horse,  dogs  are  ever  present,  cattle 
are  useful,  but  none  of  them  equal  sheep, 
and  none  require  less  labor.  The  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  owner  and  the  beauty  of  his 
estate  would  be  enhanced  by  their  pres¬ 
ence.  More  than  that,  it  looks  to  a  man 
who  has  grown  good  meat  and  fibers  for 
50  years  that  it  is  a  duty  to  utilize  some 
of  that  expanse  with  sheep.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  wool  is  a  national  and  world  short¬ 
age.  The  people  are  wearing  this  deficit 
of  wool,  supplemented  with  each  other’s 
reworked  rags.  It  is  a  wise  judge  of  tex¬ 
tiles  who  is  not  garbed  with  some  of  the 
rags  of  others,  “without  regard  to  race, 
color  or  previous  conditions.” 

Many  woolen  mills  are  geared  to  weave 
shoddy,  carried  by  some  fibers  of  new 
wool,  and  the  wear  of  the  garment  shows 
the  fact.  Here  is  a  printed  circular  in 
justification  of  shoddy.  It  estimates  the 
world  supply  of  wool  and  figures  that 
there  are  but  14  ounces  annually  for  each 
person  in  civilization.  It  also  gives  the 
picture  of  a  poor  fellow  dressed  in  his 
share,  somewhat  smaller  than  a  modern 
bathing  suit,  and  while  this  printed  ex¬ 
cuse  is  not  intended  for  general  circula¬ 
tion,  it  is  truthful  and  shows  the  dis¬ 


a  poor  imitation  of,  instead  of  gilded  lum¬ 
ber.  I  would  rather  look  at  our  farm 
flocks  than  all  the  pictu  es  ever  hung. 
Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Keep  Good  Horses 

In  reading  the  October  18  R.  N.-Y.  I 
came  to  Mr.  Harris  T.  Kille’s  article 
“Farming  Both  Ends  of  the  Country,” 
where  he  said  he  bought  three  horses  for 
$101.  an  average  price  of  a  little  better 
than  $83.  Very  good,  cheap  horses,  but 
did  Mr.  Iville  ever  stop  to  think  of  what 
the  city  folks  say  about  the  farmers’ 
horses?  I’ve  never  seen  a  good  horse  in 
good  condition  that  sold  for  $33,  and  I 
don’t  believe  anybody  else  ha*s  either. 

By  my  way  of  thinking,  the  farmer  is 
the  one  that  should  show  the  city  peo¬ 
ple  what  nice  horses  really  look  like. 
Or  should  the  city  folks  show  the  coun¬ 
try  folks  what  real  horses  look  like? 

It  costs  no  more  to  keep  a  good  horse 
than  it  does  a  poor  one  and  you  get  a 
lot  of  pleasure  driving  a  team  that  peo¬ 
ple  will  stop  to  admire  rather  than  a 
team  people  look  at  with  pity,  horses 
that  should  have  been  planted  long  ago. 
Why  drive  a  horse  you  are  ashamed  of 
rather  than  a  horse  you  are  proud  of? 

I  think  it  is  fun  driving  a  horse  like 
the  one  in  the  picture.  It  costs  a  little 
more  than  $33  but  I  am  well  satisfied. 
Why  not  keep  a  pair  of  mares  on  the 
farm,  instead  of  a  pair  of  geldings?  The 
average  farm  team  has  nothing  to  do  for 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year  other 
than  stand  in  the  stable.  Breed  the 
mares  and  have  them  foal  when  not  work¬ 
ing.  The  price  of  a^  colt  a  year  helps  to 
keep  the  horse  expenses  down.  I  have 
seen  it  done  time  and  again,  so  know  it 
pays.  ■  ROBERT  POYNTER. 

Bristol  Co..  Mass. 

R.  N.-Y. — Remember  that  Mr.  Kille 
spends  the  Winter  in  Florida  and  cleans 
out  his  northern  stock  as  far  as  possible 
ea-ch  Fall.  The  heavy  farm  work  is  done 
by  tractors  and  truck.  Of  course  he 
would  not  use  $30  horses  if  he  remained 
on  the  farm  all  Winter. 


W  SM  flR  ? 

— with  a  cloth  or  fine  mesh  wire 
screen  strainer  when  neither  of 
them  can  possibly  remove  ALL  the 
dirt  from  the  milk?  And  you  can’t 
get  top-notch  prices  for  milk  that 
is  not  clean. 

Dr.  Clark’s 

Purity  Milk  Strainer 

is  guaranteed  to  re¬ 
move  ALL  dirt, 
dust,  muck  and 
other  sedi¬ 
ment  from 
the  milk — 
tio  matter 
how  fine — or 
your  money 
refunded.  No 
other  strainer 
made  can  do  that. 

HERE’S  WHY: 
The  Purity 
Strainer  is  fitted 
with  a  sterilized 
cotton  pad,  tightly 
clamped  to  bottom, 
making  it  necessary 
for  milk  to  go 
THROUGH  the  cotton  pad,  which 
removes  every  particle  of  dirt. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Dairy  Inspectors,  Borden’s,  VanCamp’s. 
Carnation,  Mohawk,  and  Sheffield  Farms 
Dairies. 

Made  in  two  sizes — 1 0  quart  and  1 8 
quart.  If  you  want  clean  milk,  ask 
your  dealer  for  the  Purity  Strainer,  or 
write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


PURITY  Cot¬ 
ton  Discs  are 

made  in  any  size 
from  5  1-2  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  lor 
all  maxes  of 
strainers  or  filt¬ 
ers.  Send  for  a 
trial  order. 


Color  Your  Butter 

“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn't 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


SAW 


As  Low  as  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend* 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc. 
Ripping  table  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money -saving  prices.  Made  of 
-  ,  best  materials.  $10,000.00 

IGuaranteed bond  backs  our  guar¬ 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showing 
all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
"  feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and.  fence,  Ford  &  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


New 


Kill  Rats  Way 


In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

__  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

pFOA  BOOK  mice, tellingabout  VIRUS 
“  *  w  w  and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virns,  Ltd.  12)  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  64  GREEN  ST.  ALBANY,  N.Y. 
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Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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DOGS 


Fer  Sale— Reg.  Airedale  Female  0wh|°eP9a9sf  4,acree 

Sire.  Kootenai  Firebrand  166013.  Dam,  Mad  River 
Blossom  188815.  Whelped,  Feb.  20,  1921  Color- 
Black  Grizzle.  Tan.  Priced  for  quick  sale,  »50. 
E.  R.  HUMMER,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  No  l 

Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Here  You  Can  Get  What  You  Want. 
Individuality,  Quality  and  Breeding. 

Hr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

■  inrn  A  I  rp  Pedigreed— Farm  raised — 6  mos,  old. 

AIREDALES  g™l£ll>‘  ' 

AIREDALES  ALL-AROUND  DOG 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  E.  G.  Fisher,  Madison,  N. Y . 

*.  i  i  n„„„  from  excellent  registered  stock. 

Airedale  “ups  geo.  H.  PRICE  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

n  ilrodola  Di.no  $25;  Collies,  *10  to  $15. 

neg.  Airedale  rups  Silvorlake  Kennels  Tilton,  N.  H. 


Setter — SR30.  Irish  Setter,  trained— »40 

RAMPOLLA  Newburgh,  New  York 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  Ma,?ehS»6; 

Females,  *3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y ■ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  8HERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

For  Sale— Reg.  White  Collie  Pups  White  males  with 

sable  markings,  $20.  Mrs.  W.C.  Barlow,  Sugar  Grovo.Pa. 

hlte  Collie  Blips.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  •  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


w 


Hedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  firove  bhy,  F». 

n,,_„  Exceptional  good  breeding.  Also  Toy  Chi- 

I  Olice  rups  huahuas.  THOMSON'S  KENNELS,  Wells.  Vermont 

I  ake  Shore  Kennels,  Hlmrod,  N.Y-,  offers  Fox  hounds 
L  Coon  hounds,  Rabbit  houndson  approval.  Beagle  pups. 

i  Carefully  Bred  and 
k  Raised.  Two  and  one- 
halt'  mos.  old.  Guar¬ 
anteed  Pedigreed  Stock.  Mbs.  HENRY  H.  SCOTT,  Cor. 
Rose  and  South  Parsons  Avenue,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES' 


SHEEP 


] 


Rambouillet  and  Delaine  Rams 

AT  PRICES  SO  LOW  YOU 
CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 
W.  H.  PRESTON  Springwater,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Registered  Southdowns 

32  Bred  Ewes,  16  Yearlings  and  20  Ewe 
Lambs.  Formerly  the  Rockefeller  flock. 

H.  A.  LEE  R.  F.  D  2  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Hampshire  Ram  Lambs  oi  Quality 

weighing  125  to  160  lbs.  Also  yearling  and  aged  rams. 
Ewes  all  ages.  Cli&s*  E.  Haslett  Hally  N*  Y  • 

ForSale— Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

K.  E.  RIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— Cheviots— Rams  Th°e?e*15  to  *25  each' 


bucks.  Ollshill  Farm 


are  nice  young 

Woodslock,  Vermont 


n,„.  As  good  as  gl  ow.  Write 

ueiaine  nams  j.  C.  Weatherby  Trumansburc  N.Y. 

Different  ages.  10  Ewes.  Lambs 

C.  P.  *  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gctlysburg.Pa. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Rams 


FERRETS 


TKIRHOLME  HAMPSHIRE  00 WHS.  The  usual  good  quality  of 
I  rams  and  ewes  for  sale.  EARL  D.  BROWN,  (lion,  N.  Y.  R.  2 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  ram.  Weight,  250  lbs. 

Sheared,  22^  lbs.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  N  Y. 

neglstered  SHROPSHIRE  HAMS.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
If  Priced  low.  LeROY  CL  BOWER,  Ludlowvllle,  N.  Y. 

sale  Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  *ne  * 
Reg.  Shropshire  ^  Rams  tSStiSF 


r  1  EON  KILLING  RATS  and 

rBi  I  Bio  other  g  a  m  e.  Nov. 
prices  :  Females— $4  ;  Males 
—$3.50;  pr.,  $7;  one  doz.—  $30. 
Yearling  females,  $6  ea.  Will 
shipC.O.D.  Inst’ve  book  free. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


CCppCTC  I  specialize  in  raising  ferrets.  30  years* 
1  Livnuj  experience.  Nov.  priees.  Females,  $3.50 
each;  males,  $2.75  each.  One  doz.,  S30.  Yearling  fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers,  $5  each.  Will  ship  C.  0.  D. 
Instruction  book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH.  New  L.ndon.  Ohl. 

^  CCDRCTC  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
y£^>rcnnci  O  gies,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


c 


JERSEYS 


ForSale  Rj?rseyed  Bulls.  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  I».  A.  CURTIS  *  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— FOSTERFIELD’S  HERD 

Cows,  Hollers  and  Holler  Calves.  The  Bulls  in  service 
are  from  tested  cows  and  are  A1  in  all  respects.  Prices 
low.  Address  Charles  G.  Foster,  F.  0.  Bm  173,  Morrla- 
town,  N.  J.  The  animals  in  this  herd  have  been  tested 
by  the  State  and  United  States. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  Boston  quotations  are :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine, 
57  to  58c ;  half  blood,  58  to  59c ;  quarter 
blood,  57  to  58c;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
half  blood  combing,  60  to  61c ;  three- 
eighths  blood.  59  to  60c.  New  England 
half  blood,  57  to  58c ;  quarter  blood,  55 
to  56c.  Texas,  scoured  basis,  $1.30  to 
$1.50.  Oregon,  No.  1  staple,  $1.42  to 
$1.48. 

N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Nov.  3,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington.  French- 
town,  Fassaie.  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth.  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.56% 

No.  3  white  oats . 55% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.22% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.22% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran  . $30.90 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  32.40 

Spring  middlings  .  32.90 

Iied-dog  flour  .  46.90 

White  hominy  . 42.15 

Yellow  hominy  .  41.90 

Ground  oats  . 44.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains  .  43.40 

Flour  middlings  .  37.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  44.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  49.15 

34%  linseed  meal .  50.10 

Coming-  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  19-20 — Holst  eins.  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  annual  consignment  sale,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  20 — Fresh  cow  sale,  California 
Breeders’  Pedigree  and  Sale  Company, 
managers,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  14-15  —  National  Co-operative 
Milk  Producers’  Federation,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Nov.  26-29 — Cortland  Fanciers’  Club, 
annual  Poultry  Show,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  11-12  —  Sixth  annual  poultry 
show,  North  Bergen  County  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  Westwood,  N.  J.  S.  J.  Ilam- 
merstein,  secretary,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 

Jan.  9-12.  1925 — Vermont  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  twenty-eighth  annual  ex¬ 
hibition,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P.  Greene, 
secretary,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Jan.  13-16,  1925 — New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Week,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
annual  meeting,  and  New  Jersey  Farm 
Products  Exposition,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


How  Much  Pasture  for 
Sheep? 

How  many  acres  of  pasture  must  we 
allow  for  a  small  flock  of  sheep  ?  J.  s. 

There  is  such  a  difference  in  productive¬ 
ness  of  pasture  lands  in  this  State  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  how  much 
land  would  be  needed  for  sheep  pasture 
for  one  sheep.  I  kept  130  delaine  ewes 
and  112  lambs  on  45  acres  pasture  from 
May  1  until  September  1,  when  the  lambs 
were  weaned  and  turned  on  the  meadows. 
I  could  have  kept  them  on  30  acres  this 
season,  but  they  would  have  needed  all 
of  it  if  the  season  had  Meen  dry.  I  give 
my  sheep  the  best  possible  chance  from 
September  1  until  Winter  is  on,  to  have 
them  all  fat  by  December  1.  They  prac¬ 
tically  have  120  acres  to  graze  from  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  This  land  is  well  drained  and 
all  tillable.  Sheep  will  not  thrive  on  wet 
land.  They  do  best  when  kept  in  flocks 
of  40  to  60,  with  their  lambs  until 
weaned.  It  is  better  to  divide  pastures 
when  large,  and  change  the  flock  every 
week  or  two  to  the  fresh  pasture.  My 
sheep  do  not  thrive  on  pastures  for  many 
years  in  succession,  as  they  are  apt  to  be¬ 
come  infested  with  parasites.  I  wintered 
275  sheep  last  Winter,  and  now  have  242 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  have  had  some  help 
shearing  and  getting  my  hay  and  oats.  I 
could  do  this  every  season  if  I  were 
young,  but  get  pretty  tired  at  my  age.  Do 
not  forget  the  salt  at  all  times.  Do  not 
forget  to  see  your  sheep  often,  and  note 
whether  they  are  all  thriving.  If  any  are 
not,  sort  them  out  and  give  them  a  better 
chance.  I  think  the  reason  why  so  many 
fail  with  sheep  and  thrive  with  cows  is 
because  the  milkpail  is  a  daily  index  and 
reminds  them  to  get  busy  and  feed  better 
or  their  milk  check  decreases. 

The  sheep  business  is  better  than  it 
has  been  for  45  years,  and  looks  very 
promising  to  me  for  some  years  to  come. 
There  is  room  for  many  more  sheep  in 
this  country.  H.  E.  PERRY. 

New  York. 


Some  men,  like  modern  shops,  hang 
everything  in  their  show  windows;  when 
one  goes  inside,  nothing  is  to  be  found. 
— Auerbach. 


Let  Your  Cows  Pay 

for  That  New  Silo 


They  ’ll  do  it,  and  thank  you  for  the  chance.  Here’s 
how.  You  can  fill  a  Harder  Silo  with  succulent  silage 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  husking,  hauling  and  stack¬ 
ing  the  dry  fodder.  And  when  you  come  to  feed  it, 
it  will  be  worth  twice  as  much,  to  say  nothing  of  be¬ 
ing  easier  to  handle.  At  the  end  of  the  feeding 
season  your  cows  will  have  paid  for  a  handsome  new 
Harder-Victor  Front  Silo. 

Hardier  Easy- Payment  Plan 

Under  this  liberal  new  plan  you  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  the  increase  in  your  milk  check  and  the 
saving  in  feed  cost.  You  can’t  afford  to  go  through 
another  season  without  a  silo  when  your  cows  will 
pay  for  the  best  silo  ever  put  on  a  foundation. 

Write  for  our  FREE  book,  “Saving  with  Silos”  and  partic¬ 
ulars  of  our  easy-payment  plan.  Study  the  strong  points  of 
Harder  construction.  Learn  how  you  can  make  bigger  pro¬ 
fits  with  a  better  silo. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  | 

GUERNSEY 

SALE 

Having  sold  my  farm  I  offer  until 
January  1,  1925,  Entire  Herd  of 
Guernsey  Cattle.  50  Females, 
many  of  them  with  A.  R.  Records 
of  600  to  777  lbs.  5  Young  Bulls 
whose  dams  have  large  Records. 
Federal  Accredited  Herd 

FRANK  A.  HOTCHKISS 

Oakhurst  Farm.  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

TWO  CANS  A  DAY 

when  fresh.  One  can  when  3  months  fresh,  perhaps  dry  at 

6  months.  Such  cows  are  no  use  for  dairying  at  present 
prices  of  feed  and  labor.  PERSISTENT  PRODUCTION 
PAYS:  ltoughwood  Guernseys  at  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 
under  fair  farm  conditions,  produce  eight  thousand  pounds 
of  five  per  cent  milk  per  year.  This  has  a  value*  of  more 
than  ten  cents  per  quart  in  cans  nt  the  farm,  an  income  of 
$400  per  ye.tr  per  cow.  Compare  this  with  what  yours  earn. 
BREED  THIS  KIND  FOR  YOURSELF  by  using  a  Rough- 
wood  Guernsey  bull.  We  have  youner  ones  at  prices  you 
can  afford.  FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HERD. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  -  Chestnut  lllll.  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  dairy  FARMS,  M  S.  1H  SI..  Phili.,  Pa 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Hornell,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

LONICERA  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves,  various  ages,  priced  to  suit  your  purse. 
A.  R.  breeding.  Send  for  list. 

H.  M.  LEINBACH  Berks  Co.  Douglassville,  Pa. 

For  Sale-G UERNSE  YS  BaSR-ES,* 

600  lbs.  A.  K.  dams.  Fit  for  service.  Accredited  herd. 
Prices  reasonable.  Maple  Glen  Farms  Locke,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Registered  Guernseys  e4rhta  females  ea.1d 

bull.  Nice  animals.  Clare  Gregory  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

AUCTION,  NOV.  18, 1924  MU 

25  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

either  fresh  or  soon  due,  large  size,  nicely  marked,  best 
type,  capable  of  milking  40  quarts  per  day.  Tuberculin 
tested;  60-day  retest.  Backed  by  the  largest  A.  K.  O. 
records,  of  Orinsby,  Pietjeand  Pontiac  breeding.  Service 
sire  a  large  record  grandson  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  (world 
record  milk  cow),  41  lbs.  butter,  1005.8  lbs.  milk  7  days. 
Sale  list  on  application 

C1IAS.  A.  HOWELL,  llowells.  Orange  Co.,  Ji,  Y, 

70  miles  West  N.  Y.  C.,  Erie  It.  K. 

For  Sale-B ULL  CALVES 

sired  by  a  son  of  Glista  Ernestine,  7  times  a  30-lb.  cow  ; 

her  best  recor  d,  35.97  lbs.  Price,  $35  to  $50. 
FRANCIS  K.  GATES  Chittenango,  N.Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TVE i  1  It  ing  Sh.ortb.oms 

Our  cow,  “  Dair  y  Maid,”  has  just  rrrade  a  rtew  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  8.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washington vtlle,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Cows  &  Heifer  Calves  he?™ iloS 

for  5  yrs.  Come  and  see  them.  PERRY  WARREN,  P«rn,  Hermonl 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  wu.cn  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barrs,  VI 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 

SWINE 
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AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 

340  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  white.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white*  Barrows  or 
Sows,  6-8  wks.  old  $5;  8-10  wks.  old  $5.50. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders  large  or  small. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  St.,  I.exington,  Mass. 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Bred  year-old  sows,  weaned  pigs,  service  boars. 
Grand  Champion  breeding. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 


Palmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win¬ 
ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATM00R  FARMS.  Harlfield.  N.T. 


CHESTER  WHITES 
AND  BERKSHIRES 

Durocs.  6  wks.  old,  $3.36  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pu. 


IAT  TO  RiUo  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding. 

lAUr\.Y>Iv><i3— UIIIS  Mature  Stock.  Young  Pigs. 


Elmwood  Farms 


P.  O.  Ilox  1& 


Bradlord,  N.Y. 


XDUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Patting  ton  &  Son  Merri  field,  N.  Y. 


DllPnrc  Purebred  pigs  Healthy,  vigorous  stock. 
Hill  II  LA  Both  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Walter  Schedlor  Cateklll,  N.Y.  Houle  1 


F*/CS 


CHESTER  WHITES 
AND  HAMPSHIRES 

6-wuek8-ol<i,  $3.60  each  at  the  Farm.  Pitfs  are  Grain  Fed. 
Farm  6  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  West  Chester  Pike 
State  Highway  at  RITTENHOUSE  FARM,  Broomall,  Pa. 
BUSINESS  EVERY  DAY. 


Also 


Big  Type  Chester  Pigs  *l??£VnT.tdnrx. 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE  R.  No.  3  Newvllle,  Pa. 


DeglHtcred  O.  I.  C.  and  C  heater  W  hlte  pipe 
n  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvlllo,  N.  Y.  I  IvJO 


Chester  White  Pigs' 


from  Champion 
Bloodlines. 

10  wks.  to  111  mos.  old.  including  service  boars  and 
bred  sows.  Come  see  them  and  select  for  yourself. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Special 
Sale  of 


Big  Type  CHESTER  WHITES 

101  Service  Boars.  Fall  pigs  ready  for  shipment. 

OAKDALE  FARM  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS  Boonsboro.  Md. 

ForSale-c  hr,adm  p7*onn  Big  Type  0. 1.  C.  Male  Pigs 

12  wks.  old,  $10,  with  pedigree.  Gilts  and  service  boars, 
$25  each.  Vernon  Lallor  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

0  1  P  Choice  50-lb.  Registered  pigs,  $10  each.  Pairs 
■  I.  U.  o  no  akin.  Excellent  Type.  None  better  bred. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falla,  N.  Y. 

!  COATS 

For  Sale-Two  Fresh  Grade  Toggenberg  Does 

214  yrs.  old;  each  with  twin  kids.  Doe  and  2  kids, 
$35.  one  doe  is  hornless.  Two  grade  Toggenberg 
does  that  are  hied,  S25  apiece.  Three  Saannn  Swiss 
does  that  are  bred.  $25  apiece.  One  hornless  Siianan 
Swiss  buck,  pure  white,  one  yr.  old.  Price,  $25.  Two 
Toggenberg  bucks,  one  yr.  old,  $15  apiece. 

ALICE  E.  EGGERT  Arcade,  New  York 


SAANEN  BUCKS 

seven  months  old,  from  imported  stock.  Also  pure 
bred  and  grade  does.  Terms  to  suit  your  conve¬ 
nience.  B.  &  s.  GOAT  FARMS.  Stelton.  N.  J. 

Pure  Bred  Saanen  Goats 

Unrelated  bucks  and  does  or  single  individuals  which 
will  make  unbeatable  foundation  stock.  These  animals 
are  from  the  very  finest  imported  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  GUEN  FARM  -  Dorset,  Vermont 

TOGGENBURG  BUCKS  °°ES  Brod  to 


QUALITY 
f*.  J.  8JIARPLES 


Freshen  In  April. 

CENTRE  SQUARE,  JPA. 


Two  3-Yr.-0ld  Milk  Does  -and  3  youngs. 


Falrmount  Apiary 


Priced  to  sell. 

Livingston,  Now  York 


Angora  Bucks  and  Buck  Kid  BA.mk,wsmubt0fur  brib¬ 
ing  or  driving.  Blua  Ribbon  Farm.  Lorr.lns,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-Purc Nubians  A,1RAM  »•  THOMA8 


New  Danville 


Fa. 


1442 


Vrt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  15,  1924 


TRAPPERS 


&  FUR  BUYERS 


Get  New  York  Price  List 

If  you  want  more  money  for  furs  than  anybody  else  will 
pay,  you  must  get  the  Geo.  I.  Fox-New  York  guaranteed 
price  list.  It  is  the  shipping  guide  to  better  prices— thou¬ 
sands  of  wise  trappers  and  fur  buyers  all  over  U.  S.  and 
Canada  know  this. 

Ship  to  FOX — New  York  City 

The  World’s  Largest  Fur  Market 

Fox  pays  more  for  furs  because  New  York  City  is  the  world’s 
greatest  and  highest  fur  market.  American  and  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers  buy  direct  from  us  at  top  prices.  No  middlemen  or 
dealers  ever  make  a  profit  on  your  furs  when 
Fox  buys  them.  You  get  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Fox  grades  every  shipment  himself  and 
pays  all  he  can  to  make  friends  and  boost¬ 
ers.  That  is  why  “A  Fox  Shipper  Never 
Changes”.  Write  now  for  New  York 
market  reports,  Fox  -  New  York  Guaran¬ 
teed  PriceList  and  shipping  tags— all  FREE. 

It  means  more  money  for  you— use  coupon 
or  send  post  card. 


Mr. 
Fo 


Geo.  I. 
Fox.  Inc. 
190  W.  25th  St. 
New  York  City 
Send  me  yonr  New 
York  Price  List.  Bhow 
me  how  to  get  more 
money  for  my  furs. 


GEO.  I.  FOX,  INC. 
Raw  Fur  Merchants 
190  West  25th  St., 
New  York  City 


Name _ 

Town _ 

State _ R.F.D. 


TRAPPERS 

IT’S  NOT  WHAT  A  MAN  SAYS 
BUT  WHAT  HE  DOES 
that  puts  the  dollars  in  the  shippers’ 
pockets.  That’s  the  main  reason  why 

JIM  ELLIS 

never  has  any  trouble  holding 
old  shippers.  No  Bluffing. 

No  Ridiculous  Promises. 

Simply  a  square  deal  to  shippers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Alaska 
since  1899.  Who  offers  more  and  keeps 
his  promise? 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS’  RAW  FURS 

34-36  Mill  Street.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


We  Tan  Them,  You  Wear 

any  tame  or  wild  animal  hide 
Cow,  Horse,  Deer,  Bear, 
mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  ’coon, 
fox  or  other  skins,  tanned, 
mounted  or  made  into  fur 
auto  robes,  rugs,  coats,  caps, 

vests,  gloves,  muffs,  scarfs,  stoles. 
Blankets  made  from  your  own  wool. 

FREE-BIG  CATALOG-FREE 

Illustrated  by  living  models.  How  to  prepare  hides 
for  shipment.  Prices  for  tanning,  making  garments 
from  your  own  furs  and  complete  garments.  We 
will  save  you  money  on  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
$10  to  $50  on  beautiful  fur  clothes. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc. 

46  Crescent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

■y «  .  ri»i  p  r|  n  Money  counts.  Better  prices— bet- 
I  HflrrrnN  ter  grading — reliable  quotations 
I  llnl  I  LIIO  means  more  money.  We  need  your 

_  Furs — You  need  us.  Free  bait.  Pric  e 

lists,  tags,  etc.  O.  FERRIS  &  CO.,  Dept.  1 1.  Chatham,  N  Y. 


SHOT  GUNS  BREECH  LOADING  S4  50 

Like  Cut  ^2^  -  -  V 


It  is  the  U.  S.  Cal.  45B.  L. 
Rifle.  Barrels  cut  to  22-inch  length. 
Rebored  smooth  for  Bird  shot.  Kifle  Bar¬ 
rels  interchangeable,  same  length  $2.00  extra.  Bird 
shot  Cartridges  for  these  guns,  $3.00  hundred;  Ball 
cartridges,  $3.00  hundred.  Send  for  Catalog. 

W.  STOKES  KIRK,  1627-FG  NORTH  lOtb  ST.,  PHILS.,  P*. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 


j | JUST  TREATMENT 

I!  is  all  you  want.  It’s  the  checks  that  count, 
not  the  lists  with  high  prices  and  wind  bag 
t  promises.  Our  checks  have  satisfied  thous- 

Iands  in  the  last  14  years.  Send  us  a  trial 
shipment  today.  The  check  you'll  get  will 

I  make  you  a  steady  Warenotf  shipper.  You  may 
put  on  your  own  valuation ;  if  we  can't  pay  as  much 
or  more  we  return  your  furs  at  our  expense.  If  you 

I  want  the  most  money  for  your  furs  and  a  square 
deal  write  today  for  Warenoff’s  FREE  price  list, 
weekly  market  reports  and  shipping  tags. 


ESTAB.  1911 


Sol  Warenoff  a  Co.,inc 


A  Wise  Old  Trapper 

In  the  state  of  Ohio  there  lived  a  bunch  of 
boys  who  had  this  trapping  business  down  to 
a  science.  They  each  sent  for  separate  price 
lists  every  year  and  then  sent  all  their  furs 
to  the  house  giving  the  best  quotations.  After 
five  years  they  decided  they  weren’t  so  dread¬ 
fully  wise  because  they  didn’t  have  enough 
profits  to  make  their  efforts  worth  while. 

One  day  they  met  Tom  McMillan  driving  a  new  car 
to  town,  Tom  said  he  made  the  price  of  his  swell 
outfit  shipping  peltB.  He  told  how  he  got  wise  to 
those  funnv  prices  and  found  it  was  better  to  deal 
with  Chas.  Porter  because  he  always  knew  in  advance 
just  what  he  was  sure  of  getting.  He  said  that  Porter 
never  offered  $5  for  a  $3  pelt  but  he  always  paid  the  $3 
which  he  promised  and  sometimes  a  little  better.  Chas. 
Porter  now  has  five  wise  trappers  in  that  section 
instead  of  one 

Don’t  Take  a  ITIIDC 

Chance  With  Your  r  U  lO 

Send  us  your  name  Your  furs  mean  real  dollars  to 
and  address.  Get  you.  Why selltliemtosomefellow 
our  Price  Butte-  who  offers  you  $1.25  when  you 
tins,  Shipping  know  blame' well  you  are  lucky 
Tags  and  full  par-  to  get  fifty  cents.  Ask  the  wise 
ticulars.  Doit  right  trapper  who  knows.  Once  a  Chas.  , 
note.  This  means  Portershipperandyouwillalways  • 
real  dollars  to  you,  be  one.  You  know’in  advance  that 
so  don’t  put  it  off.  we  give  a  square  deal  and  every 
Write  today.  shipment  brings  sure  money. 

CHARLES  S.  PORTER,  INC. 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


125  West  27th  Street 


New  York 


Nature  Notes 


A  Talking  Crow 

I  notice  the  question  about  making  a 
crow  talk.  Yes,  he  can  be  taught  to  talk, 
kindness,  patience,  perseverance,  and  if 
he  takes  an  interest  in  picking  up  words 
treat  him,  don’t  press  him  too  hard.  A 
crow  taught  to  talk  hopped  in  at  an  open 
window  when  judge  wras  addressing  court, 
flew  on  to  a  desk  near  to  judge.  Crow 
seemed  interested,  listened  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  looked  up  at  judge,  sang  out,  “Oh, 
hello  there,”  stalked  around,  picked  up  a 
pen,  rolled  it  for  a  second,  sang  out, 
“Shut  up,  shut  up.”  Judge  slammed  his 
hook  shut  and  adjourned  court ;  he  did 
not  like  crow  talk.  They  are  like  par¬ 
rots,  will  pick  up  rough  talk  faster  than 
decent.  john  spiers, 

Florida. 

Fox  Terriers  and 
Woodchucks 

Since  writing  the  article  about  the  old 
fox  terrier  dog  that  found  his  way  hack 
to  his  master  over  70  miles  of  unknown 
territory,  I  have  learned  another  interest¬ 
ing  fact  about  that  little  dog.  While  he 
was  with  his  master,  Edward  Wraight, 
at  the  Tunxis  Club  in  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  he  was  missing  for  four  days. 
Then  Mr.  Wraight  started  out  to  look 
for  him,  and  found  him  under  a  big  stone 
near  a  stone  wall,  with  a  dead  wood¬ 
chuck  near  him.  He  had  torn  the  wood¬ 
chuck  out  of  the  wall,  and  in  so  doing 
dislodged  a  big  stone  which  fell  on  him 
and  crushed  him  to  the  ground.  Here  he 
had  lain  for  four  days.  Mr.  Wraight 
got  the  stone  off  him  and  carried  the  dog 
in  his  arms  home,  and  cared  for  him  un¬ 
til  he  was  well.  But  the  dog  never  en¬ 
tirely  recovered  from  the  crushing  of 
those  four  terrible  days;  he  was  always 
a  little  lame  afterward. 

When  I  moved  from  my  farm,  where  I 
had  lived  20  years,  to  the  village  on  Wil- 
lington  Ilill,  a  half  mile  away,  I  put  a 
tenant  on  the  farm  who  let  it  run  down 
badly.  Rats  ran  riot  in  the  poultry- 
house,  and  woodchucks  multiplied  in  the 
fields.  Then  George  H.  Wraight  bought 
the  farm.  Edward  sent  him  a  son  of  the 
old  dog,  and  in  a  few  months  there  was 
hardly  a  rat  to  be  found  on  the  place. 
One  evening  the  dog  was  taken  up  to  a 
neighboring  poultry  plant  and  he  killed 
35  rats  within  an  hour.  Woodchucks 
got  scarce  on  the  farm,  the  little  dog  was 
supreme  for  several  years,  then  someone 
killed  him,  what  for,  no  one  seems  to 
know.  But  Mr.  Wraight  got  another  fox 
terrier,  a  puppy.  These  dogs  weigh  only 
from  li)  to  20  lbs.  when  full  grown.  A 
relative  of  Mr.  Wraight  is  poultry-keeper 
for  a  wealthy  lady  whose  place  is  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  away.  The  poultry- 
house  has  a  board  floor,  and  the  rats  had 
eaten  numerous  holes  in  it.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  on  a  certain  night  Mr. 
Wraight  was  to  bring  his  dog,  then 
only  eight  months  old,  and  they  had 
pieces  of  an  old  iron  casting  tied  to  a 
long  string  and  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  pulling  the  string  would  draw  them 
over  most  of  the  holes.  A  man  entered 
the  building  at  one  end,  pulled  the  string 
and  flashed  on  the  lights,  which  was  the 
sign  for  Mr.  Wraight  to  put  the  dog  in 
at  the  other  end.  He  told  me  he  never 
saw  such  a  sight  in  his  life ;  I  should 
think  there  were  500  rats  in  that  long 
house.  The  little  dog  killed  32  before 
the  rest  got  away  and  Mr.  Wraight  says 
so  far  as  he  knows  that  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  killed  a  rat. 

Not  long  ago  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  some¬ 
one  told  how  his  farm  of  125  acres  was 
overrun  with  woodchucks.  I  suggest  to 
this  man  that  he  buy  two  or  three  of 
these  terriers  and  let  them  run  on  his 
farm.  They  would  just  enjoy  the  fun 
of  cleaning  it  of  woodchucks. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Recording  Wild  Voices 

I  expect  when  you  were  in  Nebraska 
and  Colorado  you  heard  the  gabbling  of 
many  flocks  of  wild  geese  and  brant,  as 
they  winged  their  way  north  or  south ; 
then,  too,  you  heard  music  of  the  packs 
of  coyotes  or  prairie  wolves.  In  the 
pineries  you  have  heard  the  old  timber 
wolf  on  cold  frosty  nights.  You  may 
not  have  enjoyed  all  this  music.  I  have 
had  experience  with  all  but  the  big  timber 
wolf.  I  was  handy  with  a  gun,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  voices  of  the  wild  birds  and 
animals.  Only  twice  in  30  years  have  I 
heard  a  prairie  wolf  howl.  I  stopped 
and  listened ;  it  was  music  to  me.  The 
voices  of  these  wild  creatures  should  be 
recorded  on  graphophone  records  and  pre¬ 
served  ;  they  would  bring  back  to  the  old- 
timers  memories  of  the  past,  when  the 
West  was  young.  They  would  bring 
real  wild  music  to  the  young  people  of 
today,  some  of  whom  never  heard  a  frog 
to  know  what  it  was. 

If  the  gabbling  of  a  flock  of  wild  geese 
was  turned  in  over  the  radio  many  an 
old-timer  would  jump  up  and  run  out 
doors  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  passing 
flock.  The  curator  of  the  Iowa  State 
Historical  Society  is  recording  the  songs 
and  folk-lore  of  the  Iowa  •  tribes  of  In¬ 
dians  for  the  study  of  their  music  as  well 
as  for  the  historical  value.  I  believe  the 
voices  of  wild  birds  and  animals  should 
also  be  preserved  before  it  is  too  late. 

Iowa.  HARLOW  ROCKHILL. 


PUT  A  WITTE  ON  YOUR  PLACE 
FOR  ONLY  $5.69  A  MONTH 


Now  Easier  Than  Ever  to  Own  a 
Witte  Throttling  Governor  Engine 


The  Famous  Standard  Witte  Can  Be 
Had  Now  for  Only  85.69  a  Month 
—Low  Price  Sets  Record 


With  the  need  for  cheap,  dependable 
power  more  pressing  than  ever  before, 
farmers  everywhere  will  be  glad  to  learn  of 
the  new  low-price  plan  just  announced  by 
Ed  II.  Witte,  world-famous  engine  manu¬ 
facturer  for  42  years. 

Now  only  $5.69  a  month  for  a  short  time 
buys  the  standard  Witte  Throttling  Gover¬ 
nor  Engine,  fully  equipped  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  waterproof  WICO  Magneto.  In  spite 
of  this  low  price,  which  sets  a  record,  the 
engine  has  nearly  40  new  improvements,  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  device  that  makes  starting 
easy  at  even  40  degrees  below  zero. 


Long  regarded  as  the  cheapest  and  most 
dependable  farm  engine  built,  the  WITTE 
develops  50%  extra  power  on  either  kero¬ 
sene,  gasoline,  distillate  or  gas.  Operation 
on  full  load  figures  under  2c  an  hour. 
Trouble-proof  and  so  simple  that  the  wo¬ 
men  folks  can  operate  it.  Easily  moved 
from  job  to  job.  More  than  150,000 
WITTES  are  in  daily  use. 

To  introduce  this  remarkable  engine  to 
a  million  new  users.  Mr.  Witte  will  send  it 
anywhere,  direct  from  factory,  for  a  guar¬ 
anteed  90-day  test. 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  doing  all  jobs  by  engine  power 
should  write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  a  re¬ 
markable  new,  illustrated  book  just  issued 
by  Mr.  Witte,  which  explains  the  engine 
fully.  You  are  under  no  obligations  by 
writing.  Just  send  your  name,  a  postcard 
will  do,  and  receive  this  interesting  and 
valuable  book  that  gives  you  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  the  application  of  engine 
power  on  your  farm. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1897  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1897  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  cow"  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather ;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us  1 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you.Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tells 


how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest ;  or  garment  can  be 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stock.  Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today.  1 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
Largest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 
593  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Leather' 

SHOE 


All  Sizes 


An  honest  to  goodness 
qualitv  shoe.  BieKest 
bargain 
offered  in 
years.  The 
shoes  are 
inspected 
and  built 
to  stand 
rigid  speci 

fications,  Munson  toe  of  chrome  leather 
uppers,  double  thick  solid  leather  heels  and 
soles,  will  surely  last  more  than  six  months. 


SEND  NO  MONEY— Pay  postman  $2.85  plus  postage 
on  delivery.  Moneyback  if  not  satisfied. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE,  Dept.  B-275 
376  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  Henyard 


Egg  Classification  and 
Grading 

The  classification  and  grading  of  eggs 
by  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
is  provided  for  in  the  following  sections 
of  the  egg  rules  : 

RULE  1 - CLASSIFICATION  AND  GRADING 

Unless  otherwise  designated,  all  eggs 
offered  shall  be  such  as  are  free  from  any 
artificial  treatment,  reaching  the  market 
from  producers  in  the  usual  course  of 
distribution  and  not,  by  any  applicable 
law,  required  to  be  branded  as  “cold 
storage”  or  “refrigerator”  eggs. 

Eggs  may  be  offered  as  “hennery”  if 
they  reach  the  market  directly  from  the 
poultry  farmer  or  associations  of  farm¬ 
ers  upon  whose  premises  they  are  all  pro¬ 
duced. 

Refrigerator  eggs  shall  comprise  all  such 
as  have  been  in  cold  storage  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  require  them  to  be  branded 
and  sold  as  “cold  storage”  or  “refrigera¬ 
tor”  eggs  under  any  applicable  law.  But 
this  shall  not  prevent  the  offering  as  re¬ 
frigerator  eggs  of  any  eggs  that  have  been 
in  “cold  storage,”  as  defined  by  any  ap¬ 
plicable  law,  for  any  period.  Refriger¬ 
ator  eggs  shall  be  designated  as  such 
when  offered  for  sale. 

Processed  eggs  shall  comprise  such  as 
have  been  subjected  to  immersion  in  hot 
oil.  If  carried  in  cold  storage  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  require  them  to  be  branded 
and  sold  as  “cold  storage”  or  “refrigera¬ 
tor”  eggs  they  shall  be  offered  as  such 
in  addition  to  the  designation  as  “pro¬ 
cessed.” 

Color. — Eggs  offered  without  designa¬ 
tion  as  to  color  shall  be  understood  to  be, 
in  all  the  cases,  of  ordinarily  mixed  colors 
or  any  shades  of  brown. 

Eggs  may  be  offered  as  white  or  brown. 
If  offered  as  “white,”  95  per  cent  must 
be  chalk  white  in  the  grade  of  extras,  and 
85  per  cent  in  all  other  grades;  the  bal¬ 
ance  m ay  be  slightly  cream  tinted.  If 
offered  as  “browns,”  95  per  cent  must  be 
reasonably  uniform  dark  brown  in  the 
grade  of  extras,  and  85  per  cent  in  all 
other  grades ;  the  balance  may  be  of 
lighter  shades  of  brown. 

RULE  2 — SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  GRADES 

Eggs  shall  be  graded  as  extras,  extra- 
firsts,  firsts,  seconds,  dirties,  checks,  me¬ 
diums  and  pullets,  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  and  specifications: 

Extras  shall  be  of  uniformly  good  size, 
free  from  dirty  eggs  (except  an  average 
tolerance  or  not  more  than  one  dozen 
slightly  stained  to  the  case)  ;  free  from 
visible  germ  development  and  of  sound 
shells,  except  in  the  loss,  and  shall  con¬ 
form  to  the  following  quality  specifica¬ 
tions  : 

Clean,  reasonably  full,  strong  bodied, 
sweet  eggs,  80  per  cent. 

The  balance,  other  than  the  loss,  may 
be  slightly  defective  in  strength  or  full¬ 
ness,  or  in  cleanness  to  the  extent  of  the 
tolerance,  but  must  be  sweet. 

The  maximum  average  total  loss  shall 
not  exceed  one  and  one-quarter  dozen  to 
the  case,  including  a  maximum  of  four 
bad  eggs. 

Minimum  average  net  weight,  45  lbs. 
per  case. 

Extra  firsts  shall  be  of  reasonably  uni¬ 
form  size,  free  from  dirty  eggs  (except  an 
average  tolerance  of  not  more  than  three 
dozen  stained  or  slightly  dirty  to  the 
case),  of  sound  shells  except  in  the  loss, 
and  shall  conform  to  the  following  quality 
specifications : 

Clean,  reasonably  full,  strong  bodied, 
sweet  eggs,  free  from  visible  germ  devel¬ 
opment,  70  per  cent. 

The  balance,  other  than  the  loss,  may 
be  defective  in  strength  or  fullness,  or  in 
cleanness  to  the  extent  of  the  tolerance, 
and  may  show  slight  germ  development, 
but  no  blood  veins,  and  must  be  sweet. 

The  maximum  average  total  loss  shall 
not  exceed  one  and  one-half  dozen  to  the 
case,  including  a  maximum  of  six  bad 
eggs. 

Minimum  average  net  weight,  44  lbs. 
per  case. 

Firsts  may  be  of  irregular  size,  but 
must  be  free  from  small  or  dirty  eggs  ex¬ 
cept  an  average  tolerance  of  one  dozen 
small  (not  “pewees”)  and  five  dozen 
stained  or  dirty  (not  “mud  balls”)  to  the 
case.  They  shall  be  of  sound  shell  except 
in  the  loss,  and  shall  conform  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quality  specifications : 

Clean,  reasonably  full,  strong  bodied, 
sweet  eggs,  free  from  visible  germ  devel¬ 
opment,  60  per  cent. 

The  balance,  other  than  the  loss,  may 
be  defective  in  strength  or  fullness,  or  in 
cleanness  and  size,  to  the  extent  of  the 
tolerance,  and  may  show  slight  germ  de¬ 
velopment,  but  no  blood  veins,  and  must 
be  sweet. 

The  maximum  average  total  loss  shall 
not  exceed  two  dozen  to  the  case,  includ¬ 
ing  a  maximum  of  nine  bad  eggs. 

Minimum  average  net  weight,  43  lbs. 
per  case. 

Seconds  may  be  of  irregular  size,  but 
must  be  free  from  dirty  eggs  except  an 
average  tolerance  of  not  more  than  seven 
dozen  stained  or  dirty  (not  “mud  balls”) 
to  the  case. 

They  shall  be  of  sound  shells,  except  in 
the  loss,  and  conform  to  the  following 
quality  specifications : 

Clean,  reasonably  full,  good  bodied, 


sweet  eggs,  free  from  visible  germ  devel¬ 
opment,  45  per  cent. 

The  balance,  other  than  the  loss,  may 
be  defective  in  strength  or  fullness  or  in 
cleanness  to  the  extent  of  the  tolerance, 
and  may  show  visible  germ  development, 
but  no  blood  rings,  and  must  be  sweet. 

The  maximum  average  total  loss  shall 
not  exceed  two  and  one-half  dozen  to  the 
case,  including  a  maximum  of  one  dozen 
bad  eggs. 

Minimum  average  net  weight,  42  lbs. 
per  case. 

MEDIUMS  AND  PULLETS 

Mediums  may  be  offered  as  of  any 
grade,  storage  packed  or  otherwise,  sub¬ 
ject  to  like  specifications  except  as  to 
average  net  weight,  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  40  lbs.,  to  the  case. 

Pullets  may  be  offered  as  of  any  grade, 
storage  packed  or  otherwise,  under  the 
designation  of  No.  1  and  No.  2,  subject 
to  like  specifications  except  as  to  average 
net  weight,  which  shall  be  for  No.  1 
Pullets  not  less  than  38  lbs.,  and  for  No. 
2  Pullets  not  less  than  36  lbs. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

.  This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  October  29,  1924; 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Meadowedge  Fm.,  N.  Y .  15  1798 

Lakes’  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  2  999 

II.  F.  Hendrickson,  N.  Y  .  12  1782 

Hill  view  Fm.,  N.  Y .  13  1796 

Eusner’s  Pity.  Fin.,  N.  Y .  15  1827 

Hill  Top  Fm.,  N.  Y .  13  1893 

D.  A."  Williams,  N.  Y .  14  1487 

Otto  L.  Flad,  N.  Y .  ‘  6  1380 

New  & ‘Pockman,  N.  Y . ;...  6  1034 

C.  A.  Seaver,  N.  Y .  10  1721 

Bellmore  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  7  952 

Bellmore  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  13  1501 

G.  W.  Stoll,  N.  Y .  4  1594 

Manliasset  Fm.,  N.  Y .  13  1880 

Kirkup’s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  6  1704 

Kirkup’s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  6  1730 

Deerfield  Fms.,  N.  Y .  7  1497 

E.  E.  Champlin,  N.  Y .  4  1300 

Homestead  Fm.,  N.  Y .  15  1722 

Wellward  Fm.,  N.  Y .  9  1846 

A.  R.  Scott,  N.  J .  8  1976 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  I'm.,  N.  Y .  3  1857 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm.,  N.  Y .  15  1839 

Fluhrer  Fm.,  N.  Y .  5  1482 

Paul  II.  Leniker,  Conn .  0  1891 

Tanglewood  Fm.,  N.  Y .  5  1403 

John  Boshler,  N.  Y .  14  1808 

Benjamin  Brower,  N.  Y .  0  1269 

White  Springs  Fm.,  N.  Y .  19  1659 

Egner’s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  7  1555 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  14  1308 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  N.  Y .  11  1589 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  10  1650 

The  Mungrasteesee,  Pa .  17  1788 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  6  *  1925 

F.  J.  Loveland,  N.  Y .  1  1537 

Hollywood  Pity  Fm.,  Wash .  32  2021 

Homeland  Fm.,  N.  Y .  9  1378 

Geo.  B.  F'erris,  Mich .  30  2170 

Edgar  Briggs,  N.  Y .  6  1522 

Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  N.  Y .  14  1676 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Pa .  24  2015 

Downs  Grove  Fm.,  N.  Y .  18  1871 

Half  Hollows  Fm.,  N.  Y .  1  1592 

Jules  F.  Francais,  N.  Y .  12  2091 

John  Bullen,  N.  Y .  12  1466 

Melville  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  21  1655 

Mattituek  W.  Leghorn  Fm.,  N.  Y..  6  1261 

Lone  Oak  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  13  1619 

Lone  Oak  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  1  1713 

Kehoe — Smith,  N.  Y .  9  1716 

Kara  Avis  Fm.,  N.  Y .  16  1516 

Cross  Roads  Fm.,  N.  Y .  10  1610 

Member  L.  I.  Poultry  Association, 

Hieksville,  N.  Y .  1  1525 

John  J.  Byrne,  N.  Y .  ^  1683 

Robert  R.  Decormier,  N.  Y .  12  1719 

Member  L.  I.  Poultry  Association, 

Moriches,  N.  Y .  12  1666 

Member  L.  I.  Poultry  Association, 

Rocky  Point,  N.  Y .  11  1310 

Member  L.  I.  Poultry  Association, 

Hauppauge,  N.  Y .  16  1560 

Oak  Hill  Fm.,  N.  Y .  5  1344 

R.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  4  1427 

Valley  Fm.,  N.  Y .  17  1438 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Fm.,  N.  Y .  12  1567 

C.  O.  Hayden,  Conn .  10  1278 

W.  E.  Whitson,  N.  Y .  22  1259 

J.  W.  Everitt,  N.  Y .  9  1632 

West  Neck  Fm.,  N.  Y .  25  1998 

Robert  Seaman,  N.  Y .  17  1415 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Conn .  9  886 

B.  Andalusians 

Deer  Brook  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  H .  22  1576 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y .  1  1230 

S.  C.  D'.  Minorcas 

George  W.  Allen,  N.  Y .  8  1341 

Yama  Fms.,  N.  Y .  4  1556 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

The  Holmestead  Fm.,  N.  Y .  0  1084 

White  Wyandottes 

O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pa .  0  1622 

Member  L.  I.  Poultry  Association, 

Medford,  N.  Y .  19  1608 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,  N.  Y .  14  819 

Lakeside  Fm.,  N.  Y .  30  1639 

Wal-Ruth  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  28  1676 

Harvey  V.  Byeriy,  Pa.  '. .  33  1723 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y .  0  1016 

Walter  Jennings,  N.  Y .  6  1230 

Lebert’s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  19  1758 

Lebert’s  Pity  I’m.,  N.  Y .  12  1659 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  N.  Y .  14  1714 

Davidson  Brothers,  Mass .  10  1541 

B,  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks,  N.  Y . 21  1655 

Member  L.  I.  Poultry  Association, 

Moriches,  N.  Y .  16  1400 

Walter  B.  Pike,  N.  Y .  8  1391 

Member  L.  I.  Poultry  Association, 

Roslyn,  N.  Y .  10  1541 

Fire  Place  Farm,  N.  Y .  33  1820 

Jules  F.  Francais,  N.  Y .  14  1727 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  N.  Y .  24  1453 

Ontario  Agr.  College,  Ont.,  Can .  25  1674 

Tanglewood  Fm.,  N.  Y .  5  1417 

Lewis  Fms.,  R.  1 .  23  1583 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Conn .  8  1600 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  13  1802 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y .  12  1536 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  35  1858 


Total 


1215  158559 


CLASS  CLOTH 

One-Sixth  the  Cost  of  Glass 

Ideal  (or  scratch  sheds,  poultry  houses, 
brooder  houses,  hot  beds,  cold  frames, 
greenhouses,  storm  windows,  doors,  etc. 

Exactly  whatevery  poultry  raiser  and  gardener 
needs — in  fact,  every  family  will  find  Glass- 
Cloth  handy  to  have  around  the  house.  Enclose 
porches  for  winter,  repair  temporarily  broken 

window  panes,  etc.  Keeps  out  cold,  rain  and  w _ n.„.  f  _ 

wind — admits  sunshine  and  warmth  efficiently  sweeps  Hells  Laying  All  Winter 

as  glass,  and  retains  warmth  longer.  Don’t  turn  hens  out  in  cold,  damp  weather. 

Special  Introductory  Otter  ■*”  bA“  bi‘ 

?cepa!u  spccial  V  Poultrymen  use  it  for  building,  easily  and 
.V5;^3-,.^33;010^  u5  in^hoeS  Tert*  quickly,  scratch  sheds  onto  poultry  houses.  Gives 
shcd  9x  chickens  summer  weather  benefits  indoors  in 

5“  *  ^'SJe^TOUS^u  2cro  months.  Hens  lay  more  eggs.  “Paid  its  cost 

^  ^  p^S'Cloth,  ten  times  over,”  writes  Iowa  farmer,  “by  giving 

f  y  tm  ®!'c  not  satisfied  cxtra  light  and  warmth,  increasing  egg  yield 
rEl  rwh  »Lh33;S  °  uitenr  daJ3’  rC'  remarkably  during  winter.  Greatest  thing  I  ever 

heard  of.  better  than  glass  and  cheaper,  too.” 
\i‘2TTaloi  Use  Glass-Cloth  to  make  cold  frames  or  hot 
i  vor/fnrdL^of  d‘  outside  U.  S.  beds  for  vegetables,  also.  Have  vegetables  weeks 
add  3c  per  yard  for  postage.  before  regular  season. 

Prepaid  Prices  by  Mail.  Single  yd.  50c.  3  yds. 
at  42c,  10  yds.  at  38c,  50  yds.  at  35c,  100  yds.  !  -  ‘  ’ 

at  33c.  Add  3c  per  yd.  outside  U.  S.  ■  Turner  Bros.,  Dept. 53  Bladen,  Nebraska  ; 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Bladen.  200  yds.  at  28c,  300  5  1  enclose  f . and  ask  you  5 

yds.  at  27c,  400  yds.  at  26c,  500  yds.  at  25c.  ■  Jo  send  me  by  prepaid  parcel  post  the  roll  Glass-  « 

1  000  vds  at  22c  100  vds  weivhs  40  Ihs  AH  qq  i  Uoth  mentioned  m  your  advertisement  for  this  ■ 

; ’"J'”  y„  yas*  weigt13  ,Ds*  An  35  !  amount,  with  understanding  that  if  I  am  not  sat-  S 

inenes  wicie.  5  isfied  after  using  it  for  ten  days,  you  will  refund  ■ 

TURNER  BROS,  ;  my  money  upon  return  of  Glass-Cloth. 

Dept.  S3  Bladen,  Nebraska  1  Name  ! 

_ R.  F.  D.  Box .  S 

1  or  St.  and  No .  ; 

«  a 

■  Town . State .  ; 


Sent  on  Ten  Days1  Trial 


MORE  EGGS 

and  greater  weight 

CONSOLIDATED  BEEF  SCRAP  with 
PURE  DRY  YEAST  always  increases 
growth,  vigor  and  profits.  First  import¬ 
ant  advance  in  poultry  feeding  science. 
Breaks  world’s  records* 

BONUS  BAG  OFFER 

PARKS’  TO  LAV 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Are  America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Lay- 
ing  Strain.  Holding  the  World’s  Certi- 
TblaSjWffifiSf  fled  Laying  Records.  148  eggs  148  days. 

325  eggs  in  year.  Laying  at  113  days  old. 
j  l  Bred  close  to  the  Standard  and  for  Big, 

Brown  Winter  Eggs  since  1889. 

SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES  ON  STOCK 

Y  y  16- Pag*  Circular  Free. 

J.  W.  PARKS  BoxY  Altoona.  Pa. 

White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets  “1".°  ^**2; 

This  season’s  pens.  WALTER  SCHEOLER,  Celskill.  R.  T.  Rials  1 

Send  your  Dealer’s  name  and  we  will 
send  samples  with  copy  of  MAKING 
HENS  PAY,  by  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis, 
and  also  details  of  BONUS  BAG  OFFER 
(100  lbs.  each.) 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  -  -  Philadelphia 

WSOUDA^ 

PARKS  ’  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm’s  Reds,  Martin's  White  Wyandottes. 
Yearling  pullets,  <$£. 50  each;  pullets,  4  months, 
<$£.£5;  5  months,  <$£. 50, 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bex  165,  Riverdaie.  N.  J. 

TRAFRESTEO  IARRED  ROCKS.  Bred  15  yearR.  Vigorous  breed- 
1  ing  c’k’ls,  hens  Circ.  free.  A.  L.  SEARLFS.Isi  A. Milford, M. H. 

1  ^ ' 

■R  AYBERRY  FARM 
■  ■  J»  ARRED  ROCKS 

Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Bayberry  Farm  Southampton,  L.  1.,  Now  York 

S.C.n.I.  TPULLETS 

March  hatched.  Free  from  disease.  Tested  for  B, 
W.  Diarrhoea.  <$£  up;  Cockerels.  <$5. 

I*.  R.  HARRIS  Lambert ville,  N.  J. 

Single  Comb  R.  1.  REDS  Sigg 

Vt.  Accredited.  Free  from  While  Diarrhoea.  3yrs.  Vt.  cer¬ 
tified.  High  prod’etn.  Won  6  first, 2 second  atTwin-St.  Fair. 
Piillole  *  months,  01.75;  5  months,  02.25.  p 

rUlieiS  Certified— 0IO  and  020:  others.  *5.  uOCK8r6IS 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  K  XO  HARTLAND,  VERMONT 

BEEF  SCRAP 

with 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 

1  PQI4PD’CLAYING 

LCwnUR  O  Leghorns 

Leghorn  Breeders,  ATTENTION ! 

Pure  Hollywood  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  from 
hens  with  records  of  220  eggs  or  more,  including  the 
winning  pens  from  Storrs  laying  contests  seasons  of 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  ever  entered 
at  this  contest,  mated  to  pedigreed  mule  birds  from 

304  312  and  328  egg  darns.  Price,  $7.60;  $10.00  and  $15.00 
each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Can  furnish  breed¬ 
ings  hens,  trios  and  pens  of  this  breeding  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  ;  pedigrees  furnished. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  DIRECT 

MALES  THAT  WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK.  S3  and  $5  each. 
J.  GUY  LKSHEIt,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

D  1  Doric  Bocks,  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Fine  quality. 

IY.I.  lYCUb  Cheap.  S.  BOWDEN.  Box  IBS,  Mansflsld,  O. 

ASquab  Book  FREE 

Kgk  SquabB  Bellingat  higheHt  priceBeverknown.  Greatent 
market  for  *20  yearn.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
wfrf.  Kaised  in  one  month.  Weehipevery  whereourfa- 
TEp  ;  /  ^  moufl  breeding  stock  and  bu  pplien.  KntabliBhed 
4  24yre.  WritenowforbigillUBtratedfreebook, 
t°  Make  Money  Breeding  SquabB. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
*  20S  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

COCKERELS 

My  pen  in  the  ’23- ’24  Storrs  contest,  averaging  over 
210-eggs  per  bird  with  a  very  heavy  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  high-priced  months,  is  one  of  many  high- 
record  pens  of  Lincoln  Leghorns.  These  have  in¬ 
cluded  a  contest  winner  and  a  leading  1  .eghoru  pen. 
Breeding  cockerels  of  this  heavy  laying  strain. 
FRANCIS  F-  LINCOLN  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE K 

young  birds  from  New  York  and  Chicago  winners. 
Selected  breeders,  ganders  and  geese.  <$JO  each; 
three  for  <$£8.  MAPLE  FARM,  R.  F.  0.,  Bordentown,  N.  j. 

T  1 _ Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeders. 

UrKcVS  Also  ducks  And  geese.  Write  your  wants. 

7  H.  A.  Soudor  ilox  29  Sellersvlllo  Pa. 

PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  250-egg  trapnested  pedigreed  stock. 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Mar. 
hatch.  <$£.50;  April  hatch,  <$£  each.  These  pul¬ 
lets  will  prove  layers  and  not  boarders.  Will  ship 
any  amount  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD  Box  51  Waltham,  Mass. 

BaRDEE'S  nil  A  IS  ft  America’s  Standard 
PERFECT  II 111, IV  N  Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 

1  EKIN  ■TWViKM  PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.  H  Y. 

SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS 

415  per  pair.  Geese — 810  per  pair.  Also  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets,  April  hatched,  $800  per  100  ;  *105  per  50. 
Catalog  free.  Order  now  and  save  money. 

Fairview  Poultry  Farm  Telford,  Pa. 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

The  birds  that  are  making  Knick’s  Reds  famous.  Big, 
husky,  farm-raised  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  bred  for 
vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying. 
Fair  prices  and  a  square  deal  always.  Catalog  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  R.  36.  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Large  Stock  Poultry  .Turkeys,  Geese  7a  res'pups8 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telf'ordPa! 

Mattituek  White  Leghorn  Farm 

April  anil  «n»  MM* 5°"  ”/ 

stock,  <$1.50  to  <$£.£5,  according  to  age  and  ma¬ 
turity.  Penny  &  Gordon,  Mattituek,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

BourbonRed  Turkeys  &;“»  ;05v,iK 

CLARE  GREGORY  R.  D.  1  Mt.  Vision,  N.y! 

iuiiiiiiutiDiiiiii!iifiiiiiini]iiiDi!iiiifiiinniniiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiii!iiifiiiifiiiuiiiiiiiii<iuiniiiifii!iiiii!:i!f 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

rFhese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown- 
up*.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses.  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  Par  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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500  Barron  April  Hatched  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  imported  trap-nested  stock  ;  now  ready  to  lay  ;  $2 
each.  V Kit N ON  l.AFLER,  Middlesex,  New  York 

600  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  pen  45  leadingNew  York  State  contest. 
Also  300  March-April  Rock  Pullets.  Cockerels. 

Jules  F.  Francais  Wosthamptin  Beach,  L.  1.  N  Y. 

For  Sale-150  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

5  mos.  old  and  are  now  starting  to  lay.  This  is  a 
heavy-laving  strain.  Price,  <$£  each.  Address 

B.  B.  CHASE  Wyoming,  Delaware 

White  Wnon/lnHoe  3,000  Cocks,Hens,Cockerel8,Pullet8- 
Tt  Ullc  TT  yanOOuc#  Catalogue.  Special  price  on  Yearl. 

ing  Hens,  IQWDEN,  Wbitt  Wy.od.tft  Specialist.  Mansfield.  Obis 
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IWfllDATADC  4800  Wishbone — 0450.  3200  Wishbone — 
ll’IViUDA  1  UIvJ  Upper  Deck,  with  heater— $200.  4800 
Candee  1923,  like  new— 0875.  390  Cyphers— #88.  No.  11 
Newt’ll  Br'ders — 022  each.  Jusli  PoullryFarm,  Southampton,  K.T. 


500  May  Hatched  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  heavy  Lying  stock.  These  birds  have  been 
reared  on  free  range  and  are  in  good  condition. 
Price.  SI. 50  to  $2  each,  according  to  size  and  age. 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Annnna  and  While  Wyandotte  Pullets  and  C’kl».  Spec- 
AllbUlla  ial  price  now.  Ownland  Karm,B«i  497, Hammond,  N.Y. 


s.°il  500  April  Hatched  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Well  developed.  From  heavy  laying  strains. 

Tarbell  Farm*  -  Smlthvllla  Flats,  N.  Y. 


290  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  tv  H#» 

each.  O.  F.  MATJ1K8  II.  F.  D.  4  Somerville.  N.  J, 


S.  C.  and  R.G.  Brown  Leghorn  (Light  and  Dark.)  State 

Fair  and  Garden  Winners.  1LUE  RII80N  FARMS.  Urraina.  N.T. 


RHODE  ISLAND  TTKTHITES  [  SINGLE 
TRAPNESTED  STOCK  (COM I 

Winners  in  the  national  contests.  Pullets,  April  hatched, 
98.5V;  May  hatched,  88;  yearling  hens,  88.50;  choice 
cockerels,  #5,  #7.5(1,  #10.  Show  birds  a  matter  of  cor¬ 
respondence.  SatPn  guarant’d.  O.  0.  L.  LEWIS,  Paoll,  Pa. 


stock.  Elee  Alder  Farm  Weat  Cornwall,  Conn. 


Joraoy  Black  Q  lants— Growing  stock ,  pullets  and  cocker¬ 
els,  $1.65  each  and  up.  IR00KC8EST  FARM,  Cranliury,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Qlant  Cockerels — 6  raos.  old  ;  fine  large 
birds.  #4  each.  Blauvelt  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

•  


W.H.  TURKEYS 


June  hatch  breeders,  for 
sale  NOW!  Dandy 
youngsters.  Hens  #7 ; 
Toms  $8.  Also  two  and  three-year  old  breeding  Hens, 
$10.00.  Fine  three-year  old  Tom  #12.00. 

\V.  ORAN  IIAI.I,,  ANGELICA,  N.  Y.,  R.  ».  2. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  Bred  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Bred  from  a  48-lb.  tom  and  25-lb.  hens.  Enclose  stamp. 

Mrs.  Fred  Eysaman  Moravia,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  No.  2 


KH  White  Holland  Turkeys  T?  IXZlWi 


Colored  and  Blue  Muscovy  Ducks 

State  Fair  Winners.  Blue  Ribbon  Farms,  Lorralne.N.Y. 


B1.UK  SWEDISH,  East  India,  Call  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS  Lorraine.  N.  Y. 


Bourbon  Rod  Turkeys.  Toms.  *8  :  Hens,  $7.  Toulouse 
Geese,  $t0  a  pair.  Itlro  FTIIKI,  TOOMBS,  Adamt  Center,  R.Y- 


n„.L  Purebred  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 

UarK  uornisn  FAIRMOUNT  APIARY,  Livingston,  N.Y, 
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Edmonds’ 

Poultry 
Account 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


□ 

□ 
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IMMIMIMI  Mill II 1 1 IIIMIMM  null  mill  mini  II 


Farm  Co-operation 

is  a  protest  against  the  monopoly 
and  other  oppressive  methods  of 
organized  distributors  and  the 
capital  stock  companies.  Can 
farmers  afford  to  adopt  the  policies 
in  their  own  organizations  that 
they  denounce  in  others  ? 


ORGANIZED 

COOPERATION 

By 

JOHN  J.  DILLON 


THIS  SUBJECT  is  treated  fully 
but  concisely  in  the  new  book 
“Organized  Co-operation.”  Farmers 
must  understand  these  questions  if 
they  are  to  direct  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  organization  can  be 
co-operative  unless  the  members  direct 
it  themselves. 

The  book  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  Henyard 


Decombing  the  Roosters 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  my 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  roosters  in  their 
Winter  quarters.  As  you  will  notice, 
they  are  decombed  and  dewattled.  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  ought  to  be  as  general  as  dis¬ 
horning  of  cattle.  A  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
rooster,  whose  comb  and  wattles  are 
frozen  in  January  or  February  will  lose 
in  the  three  days  lie  is  unable  to  eat  and 
exercise,  more  than  he  can  pick  up  in  a 
month  to  be  in  full  vigor  for  the  early 
breeding  season.  Furthermore,  they  can 
fight  all  they  want  without  hurting  one 
another  much,  the  fertility  is  better,  and 
they  can  stand  a  change  of  a  cold  to  a 
warm  climate  favorably  ;  in  fact,  when  I 
imported  the  Mediterranean  breeds  from 
Europe  and  America  into  Java,  I  insisted 
upon  this  operation  before  shipment,  as 
without  it  they  invariably  died. 

The  operation  can  be  easily  performed 
with  a  sharp  razor,  cutting  not  too  close 
to  the  base  of  the  comb  and  wattles ;  just 
so  far  as  where  they  meet  each  other.  A 
patch  of  absorbent  cotton,  soaked  in  bi¬ 
sulphate  of  iron,  will  stop  the  bleeding, 
and  it  does  not  look  as  if  it  hurt  them 
much,  the  way  they  act  after  the  opera¬ 
tion,  which  has  to  be  done  before  cold 
weather  sets  in,  when  the  flies  are  gone. 


The  only  disadvantage  is  that  it  makes 
them  unfit  for  the  show  room,  but  how 
many  do  show  their  roosters?  c.  K. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  have  reports  which  show 
that  this  practice  of  decombing  is  being 
quite  freely  practiced.  It  is  hardly  like 
cutting  the  horns  from  cattle.  The  comb 
seems  to  have  some  definite  part  in  the 
animal  economy  of  poultry.  Some  scien¬ 
tists  think  its  function  is  to  admit  the 
violet  rays  to  the  body  and  thus  increase 
the  deposit  of  lime  needed  in  making  egg 
shells. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  and  “Leg 
Weakness” 

Bulletin  116  of  the  Storrs  Experiment 
Station,  Storrs,  Conn.,  discusses  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  young  chickens  in  confinement. 
There  are  many  cases  where  young  birds 
must  be  raised  inside;  they  cannot  be  sent 
outdoors  during  cold  or  stormy  seasons. 
It  seems  that  this  problem  of  indoor  rais¬ 
ing  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  feeding. 
Everything  that  the  chick  gets  outside 
must  be  in  some  way  supplied  to  him  if 
he  is  raised  indoors,  in  order  to  make  a 
success  of  such  feeding.  The  difference 
between  indoor  feeding,  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  outdoor  work,  consists  in  the 
food  which  the  outdoor  chick  finds  for 
himself,  the  greater  amount  of  direct  sun¬ 
light  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  the 
greater  opportunity  for  exercise.  It 
seems  that  natural  food  and  sunlight  are 
the"  chief  causes  of  superiority  and  better 
growth  of  the  outdoor  chicken.  If  a  good 
substitute  for  these  can  be  supplied  the 
chick  growing  indoors  may  be  reared  to 
maturity  with  but  little  space  for  exer¬ 
cise.  The  chief  problem  seems  to  be  that 
of  supplying  the  necessary  food  elements 
of  which  the  indoor  chick  is  usually  de¬ 
prived. 

This  bulletin  states  that  the  most  com¬ 
mon  ailment  of  confined  chickens  is  leg 
weakness.  Practically  every  poultryman 
has  had  experience  with  this  trouble.  It 
has  been  attributed  to  many  different 
causes ;  lack  of  exercise,  a  scratching 
place  that  is  too  dry,  overfeeding  or  lack 
of  green  feed  or  minerals.  The  investi¬ 
gators  now  believe  that  this  leg  weakness 
is  what  is  called  a  deficiency  disease,  like 
rickets,  and  they  think  it  is  generally  due 
to  the  lack  of  proper  vitamines  in  the 
ration.  There  may  be.  of  course,  other 
causes  entirely  responsible,  but  it  is  ap¬ 
parently  essentially  due  to  the  vitamine 
lack  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  can  usually  be  cured  by  feeding  cod 
liver  oil  or  by  exposure  to  direct  sunlight. 
There  must  be,  of  course,  in  addition  to 
this,  a  full  supply  of  minerals  and  rough- 
age  in  the  ration.  The  bulletin  goes  on 
iuto  close  details  with  regard  to  handling 


and  feeding  these  little  chicks  in  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  the  value  of  cod  liver 
oil  and  yeast.  In  practically  every  case 
where  cod  liver  oil  was  added  to  the  ra¬ 
tion  the  chicks  escaped  the  trouble  and 
made  a  satisfactory  growth.  The  feed  of 
the  chicks  in  this  experiment  is  described 
as  follows : 


2d  and 

4th  through 

3d  weeks 

8th  week 

Bran . 

58.5 

43.5 

Meat  scraps . 

8.0 

11.0 

Cornmeal . 

s.o 

11.0 

Standard  middlings. 

s.o 

11.0 

Gluten  feed  . 

8.0 

11.0 

Ground  oats  . 

8.0 

11.0 

Calcium  carbonate.. 

1.0 

1.0 

Common  salt  . 

.5 

.5 

100.0 

100.0 

Part  of  the  chicks  were  fed  on  this 
mash  with  no  addition,  while  other  pens 
received  a  mash  with  the  addition  of  cod 
liver  oil.  The  chicks  that  were  fed  on 
the  grain  ration  alone  were  afflicted  with 
leg  weakness  after  a  brief  feeding  period. 
In  most  cases  where  this  trouble  appeared 
great  relief  was  obtained  by  feeding  the 
chicks  one  or  two  drops  of  cod  liver  oil 
each  day,  given  through  a  medicine  drop¬ 
per.  Some  almost  miraculous  cures  were 


noted  as  a  result  of  this  treatment.  Where 
the  cod  liver  oil  was  added  to  the  ration 
the  chicks  went  through  the  treatment  for 
the  most  part  without  any  trouble,  and 
this  experiment  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
given  above,  that  if  the  proper  vitamines 
are  supplied  to  a  well-balanced  ration, 
chicks  can  safely  be  grown  in  good  health 
indoors.  The  article  printed  on  page 
1401  shows  that  exposure  to  direct  sun¬ 
light  prevented  most  cases  of  rickets. 
Cod  liver  oil  and  yeast  fed  to  the  chicks 
properly,  and  well  “sunned”  carried  them 
safely  through. 


Countrywide  Situation 

FILLING  A  MILLION  CARS - TWO  KINDS  OF 

PRODUCERS — MORE  FERTILIZER  USED — 

IIOW  GRAPES  ARE  RAISED  AND  SOLD. 

Shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
1023  were  031.000  cars,  and  1024  will  be 
another  big  year.  The  gain  has  been 
steady  for  the  past  four  years,  amounting 
to  about  20  per  cent  increase  over  1020. 
Dried  and  cauued  food  brings  the  total 
above  1.000.000  cars.  There  were  over  a 
quarter  million  cars  of  potatoes  moved  iu 
1923,  nearly  half  a  million  cars  of  fruit, 
and  the  rest  was  miscellaneous  vegetables. 
These  are  all  product's  of  the  United 
States :  imports  not  included. 

Besides  the  million  cars  there  was 
about  twice  as  much  more  raised  and  not 
shipped,  but  used  or  sold  near  the  farm. 
There  was  a  carlot  shipped  for  about 
every  six  farms,  or  one  car  to  about  every 
50  city  people.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  average  farm  supplies  the  family  with 
fruits  and  vegetables ;  also  a  dozen  fam¬ 
ilies  in  distant  cities  and  half  as  many 
others  nearby.  But  the  average  farm 
does  nothing  of  the  kind,  because  the 
greater  part  of  the  shipments  are  from 
regions  that  specialize  on  some  of  these 
products.  Thus  one-tentli  of  all  the  car- 
lots  are  oranges,  grapefruit  and  lemons 
from  Florida  and  California.  There  are 
a  dozen  big  apple  sections,  and  less  than 
that  of  cabbage  or  of  onions,  grapes,  mel¬ 
ons,  cantaloupes.  Pears  or  grapes,  let¬ 
tuce,  celery,  etc.,  mostly  from  three  or 
four  States,  carrots  and  turnips  from 
two  or  three,  and  so  on.  As  a  rule  only 
a  few  counties  in  each  State  do  much 
business.  Potatoes  are  shipped  more 
generally  than  anything  else,  but  20 
States  ship  about  three-fourths  of  them. 

CLOSE  OR  DISTANT  MARKETS 

Most  farmers  are  in  one  of  the  two 
general  classes.  One  class  raises  many 
things  and  sells  the  surplus  close  by.  and 
the  other  class  raises  a  few  main  products 
and  ships  them  to  distant  markets,  filling 
the  majority  of  the  million  cars  of  pro¬ 
duce  yearly.  One  class  has  low  cost  of 
marketing,  while  the  other  has  some  kind 
of  advantage  in  climate,  or  fertile  soil,  or 


low-priced  special  skill.  The  distant  spe¬ 
cialist  risks  more  and  gains  more  in  boom 
times.  This  kind  herds  together  in  fa¬ 
vored  districts,  securing  whatever  advan¬ 
tages  there  are  in  the  line  of  carlot 
freight  rates,  co-operative  effort  and 
group  progress.  They  have  their  troubles, 
bad  years  after  good  years,  and  plenty  of 
ups  and  downs.  The  other  kind  of  farm¬ 
er  lias  less  to  excite  him,  but  relies  safely 
on  the  steady  demand  of  an  increasing 
nearby  population,  and  the  limited  but 
fairly  sure  returns  of  a  small  business 
well  in  hand. 

MORE  FERTILIZER  USED 

The  world  is  beginning  to  use  fertilizer 
again,  owing  to  th  recovery  of  agriculture 
in  Europe,  and  the  rise  of  cotton  and 
wheat.  The  fertilizer  companies  have  seen 
hard  times  since  1020.  None  of  them 
made  much  money,  and  some  are  bank¬ 
rupt  because  of  old  bills  they  could  not 
collect.  They  used  to  say  their  main 
trouble  was  not  to  find  customers,  but  to 
find  enough  suitable  raw  material  for 
manufacture.  Lately  their  trouble  was 
to  get  back  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one, 
or  in  some  cases  to  get  anything  back  at 
all.  They  are  not  prosperous  now,  but 
getting  on  their  feet  and  using  more  cau¬ 
tion  in  urging  goods  upon  the  market  on 
a  credit  basis.  To  much  credit  is  bad 
for  all  concerned.  It  leads  buyers  and 
sellers  upon  dangerous  ground.  The  old- 
time  farmer  regarded  debt  as  a  calamity 
and  would  pare  expenses  to  any  limit  to 
keep  free.  He  made  less  money  in  good 
times,  but  he  was  never  reduced  in  bad 
times  to  the  condition  of  a  tenant,  paying 
interest  instead  of  rent.  -  ■ 

IN  THE  GRAPE  COUNTRY 

The  leading  center  of  the  grape  indus¬ 
try  of  Western  New  York  is  in  the  region 
of  the  beautiful  Finger  Lakes — narrow 
bodies  of  water  bordered  by  steeply  slop¬ 
ing  hillsides  almost  covered  with  vine¬ 
yards.  The  small  lakes,  and  Lake  On¬ 
tario  not  far  distant,  afford  some  natural 
frost  protection,  and  the  crop  often  hangs 
until  November  without  much  injury 
from  freezing.  Most  vineyards  cover  only 
a  few  acres  and  are  a  leading  feature  of  a 
general  farming  business,  but  thertL  are  a 
few  plantings  as  large  as  100  tn  200 
acres. 

The  grape  growers  are  scattered 
through  Yates  County  and  adjoining  ter¬ 
ritory.  Penn  Yan,  on  Lake  Keuka,  is 
the  center  of  the  industry.  The  Concord 
is  a  standard  variety,  comprising  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total.  The  rest  in¬ 
cludes  the  Niagara,  Catawba,  Delaware 
and  Worden. 

The  vines  are  set  8  ft.  apart  both  ways 
and  trained  on  three  wires.  Each  Win¬ 
ter  the  vines  are  cut  back  close  to  the 
stump,  leaving  only  enough  wood  on  the 
lower  wire  to  .start  the  next  season’s 
growth,  and  each  year’s  crop  is  made 
from  the  new  growth,  which  starts  from 
the  few  buds  left  along  the  lower  wire. 
This  new  growth  is  trained  to  the  upper 
wires.  Even  the  stump  is  renewed  as 
often  as  once  in  10  years  by  allowing  a 
new  stem  to  start  from  the  ground.  The 
hard  pruning  limits  the  wood  growth, 
thus  reducing  the  set  of  fruit  to  what  the 
vine  can  properly  carry  and  mature,  and 
insuring  large  bunches  of  fine  fruit.  Lack 
of  pruning  is  the  most  common  weakness 
of  farm  grape  crops  elsewhere.  Most 
farmers  have  overgrown  vines  and  strag¬ 
gly.  half-ripe  bunches. 

Growers  in  this  region  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  $60  to  $80  per  ton  this  season. 
Some  years  the  price  has  been  higher — 
sometimes  much  higher.  The  price  paid 
growers  ranged  $65  to  $70  during  the 
writer’s  visit  the  last  week  of  October. 

Frozen  grapes  sell  about  $20  lower 
than  sound  stock,  but  are  available  for 
juice  making.  Some  manufacturers  hold 
off  until  late  in  the  season  in  the  hope  of 
buying  cheap  grapes  of  this  kind.  In  a 
season  like  the  present  a  good  many  late 
grapes,  including  Catawbas,  fail  to  ripen. 
All  varieties,  except  Concord  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  are  inclined  to  be  a  bit  acid  under 
the  conditions.  The  growers  of  this  region 
seem  to  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of 
the  crop,  although  there  is  complaint  of 
the  price,  as  compared  with  the  higher 
figures  obtained  in  boom  years.  g.  b.  f. 

Laying  Qualities  of  Rose 
Comb  and  Single  Comb 

Is  there  any  difference  in  the  laying 
quality  between  a  Rose  Comb  and  a  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  Leghorn  hen?  b.  G. 

Spencertown,  N.  Y. 

The  style  of  comb  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  laying  ability  of  the  hen ;  that 
is  determined  by  her  breeding  and  care. 
The  Single  Comb  Leghorn  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  Rose  Comb  variety, 
however,  in  that  she  has  been  the  most 
popular  producer  of  white  eggs  upon 
poultry  farms  for  many  years  and  has 
had,  accordingly,  more  attention  paid  to 
her  breeding  th..n  has  her  Rose  Comb 
sister,  that  is,  more  attention  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  though  individual  hens  or  in¬ 
dividual  flocks  of  Ajther  varieties  or  breeds 
may  excel  individual  flocks  of  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns  in  this  respect. 

M.  B.  D. 


Teacher  :  “Children,  can  any  of  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  an  automobile?”  Tommy:  “Yes, 

miss,  I  can !  It’s  the  driver.” — -London 
Answers: 


A  Bunch  of  Decombed  Roosters 
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GREAT  change  is 
taking  place  in  the 
poultry  business.  The 
pendulum  swung  from 
fancy  to  utility,  and 
n<?w  comes  “The2-in-l 
Bird”  that  scores  high 
in  the  showroom  and  in 
the  laying  contest,  too, 

Helen  Dow  Whitak- 

nthe>?reaJ:est  He,en  Dow 
living  poultry  breeders  Whitaker 
and  a  writer  of  distinc- 
tion.wiH  tell  you  all  about  this  “2-in-l 
5lr“.  In,  the  coming  issues  of  Everybodys 
Poultry  Magazine.  She  will  show  you  how 
to  combine  fancy  and  utility,  pleasure  and 
”°w  to  produce  birds  and  baby 
chicks,  that  are  in  eager  demand  at  pay¬ 
ing  prices.  It  reads  like  romance  but  it’s 
simple  common  sense  that  will 
add  dollars  and  cents  to  your 
bank  account. 

There  are  seasonable  articles, 
too,  in  each  issue  of  Everybodys 
by  your  good  friend.  Prof. 
Harry  R.  Lewis,  perhaps  the 
best-known  and  best-liked  of 
all  poultrymen. 

Our  editor,  Charles  D.  Cleve¬ 
land.  is  himself  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  poultryman.  His  editorials  are 
practical  and  helpful.  Thousands 
follow  with  eager  interest  Harry 
.  Harry  H.  Collier  in  his  series, 
Lewis  .  *"®  Housewife  and  a  Few 
Hens” — brass-tack  talks  for 
beginner  and  amateur. 

Send  for  FREE  Sample  Copy 
today;  or  enclose  25c  for  5 
Months’  Trial.  "The  2-in-l 
Bird”  is  the  money  maker  of 
tomorrow.  Prepare  today  for 
future  profits. 

Everybodys 
Poultry  Magazine 

Box  101 

Hanover,  Pennsylvania 


Send  for  FREE  Copy 


You  can  make  a  better 
sprouter  than  you  can  buy. 
This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening  by  a 
14-year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer.  The 
cost,  with  heater,  was  <2.99.  Thousands  in  use. 
All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 


s* 

#  CO£ 

m  All  sa 


Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best  in  winter,  growing 
green  feed,  rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted 
oats  are  best.  The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter 
yields  the  best  and  sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the 
feast  work.  I  will  send,  free,  plans  for  making  this 
sprouter  with  description  of  Little  Putnam  Stove 
to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove  to  keep 
fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Bunts  a  month  without  trimming  or 
filling.  Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  send  me  his  name  and  $2.50  and  get  one  by 
return  mail,  postpaid.  Try  it.  If  notsatisfled,  return 
in  10  days  and  I’ll  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 

I.  PUTNAM  I  Rout*  1  184-0  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


COLORED  PICTURES 


j  off  Ideal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nat* 
l If  1  Ural  Colors,  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  fram- 

11  1  r/V  4  jnfir  wjth  Poultry  Tribune— every  issue, 

without  extra  charge .  World's  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages. 
SPECIAL  OFFER: 

5  Big  Trial  Issues 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  I, Mount  Morris,  III. 


YOUR  HENS 


Need  meat  scraps  in 
arder  ta  grew  and  lay 

Ideal  Meat  Scraps 

are  carefully  selected  and 
properly  prepared  so  as  to 
increase  egg  production. 
Guaranteed  to  produce  more 
eggs  or  we  will  refund  your 
money— you  are  to  be  the 
judge.  Write  for  prices. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  COMPANY,  North  Wales,  Pa. 


Poultry  Advocate  J  ™  25c 

Our  34th  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  year’s  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  4  full  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


.MAKE  HENS  LAYH 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks} 
heavier  fowls,  by  .  feeding  cut  bone. 

llJLIlU’C  latest  model 
mAnn  o  bone  cutter 


. . 

Wf.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  1 5  MILFORD,  MASS. 


POULTRY  LEG  BANDS 

Band  Pullets  and  good  layers  now.  Seven  colors. 
75  cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed. 
COLONIAL.  ART  CO.  Westfield,  Mass. 


LAN  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept.  50  ,  Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE  HENYARD 


Figures  from  an  Egg-laying 
Contest 

The  end  of  the  Conecticut  egg-laying 
contest  gives  occasion  for  producing 
some  interesting  figures.  The  following 
table  shows  the  winners  for  each  of  the 
13  years  of  this  contest : 


Year  Breed  Score 

1914  White  Leghorns  . 2088 

1915  White  Wyandottes  . 2072 

1916  White  Wyandottes  . 2265 

1917  Barred  Rocks  . 2119 

1918  Oregons  . 2352 

1910  Barred  Rocks  . 2022 

1920  Barred  Rocks  . 2234 

3921  White  Wyandottes  . 2234 

1922  White  Leghorns  . 2218 

1923  White  Leghorns  . 2237 

1924  White  Leghorns  . 2531 

The  following  table  shows  how  the 

birds  of  different  breeds  compared : 

400  White  Leghorns . 179.0 

240  Rhode  Island  Reds  . 166.0 

180  Barred  Rocks  . 162.1 

100  White  Wyandottes  . 158.2 

80  White  Rocks  . 141.3 


1000  Average  for  all  breeds . 167.7 


shows  how  they  ranked  : 

Rhode  Island  Red,  No.  501  ....324  eggs 

White  Leghorn,  No.  796  .  290  eggs 

White  Rock,  No.  243  .  281  eggs 

Barred  Rock,  No.  23  . 269  eggs 

White  Wyandotte,  No.  292  . 252  eggs 


Thus  in  the  first  five  we  have  one  Red, 
one  Leghorn,  two  White  Rocks  and  one 
Wyandotte.  In  the  first  20  pens  of  10 
pullets  each  there  were  12  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  three  Reds,  one  White  Rock,  three 
Barred  Rocks  and  one  Wyandotte. 


Mash  for  Breeding  Stock 

I  have  a  pen  of  115  Barred  Rock  year¬ 
ling  pullets,  to  which  I  am  feeding  laying 
mash.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  set  their 
eggs  for  hatching,  or  should  I  stop  feed¬ 
ing  them  mash?  y.  w. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Don’t  stop  feeding  them  mash  if  you 
wish  them  to  lay,  and  you  probably  do. 
If  these  are  “yearling  pullets,”  they  were 
probably  a  year  old  last  Spring  and  will 
be  two  years  old  next.  After  a  fowl 
reaches  the  age  of  one  year  it  ceases  to 
be  a  pullet  or  cockerel.  liens  two  years 
old,  or  older,  are  best  for  the  breeding 
pen,  other  things  being  equal.  Feed  these 
hens  mash  during  their  molting  period,  as 
you  would  if  they  were  laying.  They  will 
rest,  grow  new  plumage  and  begin  to  lay 
in  late  Winter  or  early  Spring ;  at  least, 
they  should.  Their  eggs  will  then  be 
ready  for  hatching.  You  can,  of  course, 
hatch  from  them  now,  if  you  wish  Fall 
chicks,  but  the  eggs  will  not  hatch  as  well 
as  they  will  next  Spring.  m.  b.  d. 


Sneezing  Pullets 

My  pullets  sneeze,  and  inside  the 
mouth,  on  the  tongue,  all  is  yellow,  and 
they  die.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be 
done  for  it?  j.  d. 

Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

First,  go  through  your  flock  at  night 
and  remove  all  pullets  that  are  sneezing 
or  displaying  a  rattle  or  wheeze  in  breath¬ 
ing,  to  other  quarters.  See  to  it  that  the 
quarters  of  all  are  dry,  clean  and  well 
ventilated,  without  •  drafts  over  the 
perches,  but  don’t  shut  up  all  the  win¬ 
dows  and  close  the  fowls  in  with  their 
contagion.  Paint  the  yellow  spots  within 
the  mouth,  or  wherever  else  they  are 
found,  with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  repeat 
if  necessary.  Clean  and  scald  the  drink¬ 
ing  utensils  and  dishes  from  which  they 
eat,  and  keep  everything  about  their 
quarters  in  sanitary  condition.  Kerosene 
is  a  much-used  remedy  for  these  roupy 
conditions ;  a  drop  or  two  may  be  placed 
in  each  nostril  and  the  fowl’s  whole  head 
dipped  for  an  instant  beneath  the  surface 
of  a  bucket  of  water,  upon  which  a  film 
of  kerosene  is  floated.  m.  b.  d. 


Homemade  Yeast  for  Hens 

I  have  a  large  quantity  of  hops,  and 
have  made  yeast  from  the  recipe  you 
printed  last  year.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  about  feeding  homemade 
yeast  to  hens?  If  so,  how  much  yeast  to 
100  lbs.  of  mash,  dry,  or  must  it  be  fed 
in  a  moist  mash?  In  that  case,  how  much 
to  100  hens?  .  b.  w.  n. 

Mardela  Springs,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of  dry  yeast  for  poultry 
feeding  recommend  that  one  ounce  of 
their  product  for  each  25  birds  be  fed 
once  daily  in  a  moist  mash.  I  do  not 
know  how  this  quantity  compares  with 
homemade  liquid  yeast,  but  if  you  have 
used  both  the  dry  yeast  in  cake  form  and 
your  own  product,  you  may  be  able  to 
make  a  fair  guess  as  to  how  much  of  your 
liquid  would  replace  one  ounce  (two 
tablespoons)  of  the  dry  powder.  It  is  not 
a  matter  in  which  you  must  exercise  great 
accuracy  in  dosage,  since  the  yeast  is 
harmless.  Why  not  experiment  a  little 
on  your  own  account ;  the  whole  process 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  beyond  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage.  m.  b.  D. 


PANACEA 

starts  both  pullets  and 
moulted  hens  to  laying 

Are  your  moulted  hens  back  on 
the  egg  job? 

Are  your  pullets  laying? 

Is  their  feed  going  to  flesh  or 
eggs — which  ? 

What  you  want  is  to  start  the 
feed  the  egg  way. 

Do  it  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  tonic  that  puts 
the  dormant  egg  organs  to  work. 

That’s  when  you  get  the  eggs. 

Add  Pan-a-ce-a  to  the  ration 
once  a  day  and  your  hens  will  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves  in. 
the  egg  basket. 

Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-a 

The  price  of  just  one  egg  pays 
for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  will 
eat  in  six  months. 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for 
every  flock. 

100  hens  the  12-lb.  pkg. 

€0  hens  the  5-lb.  pkg. 

200  hens  the  25-lb.  pail 
500  hens  the  100-lb.  drum 
•For  25  hens  there  is  a  smaller  package 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

BR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Cut  Your  Feed  Bills 
Feed  Plenty  of  Minerals 


Feed  FOS-FOR-US 

Recent  experiments  have 
shown  that  cheap  vege¬ 
table  meals — such  as  soy 
bean,  peanut  or  cotton 
seed  meals  —  can  be  fed 
successfully  to  fowls  — 
•when  minerals  are  added . 
The  minerals  increased 
egg  production  and 
growth  more  than  40%. 
Because  of  the  high  lime 
content  in  FOS-FOR-US, 
you  can  feed  less  oyster 
shell  —  save  money  and 
labor. 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate-Lime  Qrit 

contains  22%  tri-calcium 
phosphate,  70%  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime.  A  hard,  sharp 
soluble  grit.  Three  sizes 
—  coarse,  medium,  fine. 
Sold  in  100  lb.  bags. 


international  Jlqricultural  Corporation 

COLUMBIA,  TENN. 

BRANCHES  IN  EIGHT  CITIES 

M anufacturers  of  International  Fertilizers 

International  Agricultural  Corporation 
Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  and  literature. 

Quote  me  prices  on _ 100  lb.  bags 

Q  Coarse  U]  Medium  □  Fine. 

Name _ _ 


Town. 


.State. 


BUY  A  BAG 
T  O-D  A  Y 


sSiSr? 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

A  friend  of  mine  (a  school  teacher) 
was  persuaded  to  take  a  set  of  books 
amounting  to  $49,  from  an  agent  repre¬ 
senting  the  “'Standard  Education  So¬ 
ciety”  of  Chicago.  She  later  changed  her 
mind  and  countermanded  the  order.  The 
books  were  sent  regardless.  She  imme¬ 
diately  returned  them,  and  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  firm,  acknowledging  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  books,  but  they  demanded  the 
money.  .Now  they  claim  they  will  start  a 
lawsuit  if  money  is  not  sent  in  10  days. 
What  is  the  standing  of  said  firm? 

New  York.  H.  A.  M. 

Subscription  book  concerns  do  not 
willingly  accept  cancellation  of  orders. 
If  the  signature  to  the  order  was  secured 
in  a  fair  and  legitimate  way,  and  the 
party  signing  is  responsible,  the  transac¬ 
tion  can  be  enforced.  The  above  condi¬ 
tions  rarely  exist.  Subscription  books 
are  too  often  sold  through  one  form  of 
misrepresentation  or  another.  The  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
when  investigating  this  Standard  Educa¬ 
tion  Society  are  of  general  interest,  as 
well  as  making  clear  the  deceptions  prac¬ 
ticed  by  this  concern.  The  society, 
through  its  agents,  represents  that  a  set  of 
books,  “The  Standard  Reference  Works,” 
will  be  presented  free  of  charge  to  those 
who  subscribe  for  and  p'urchase  the 
“Standard  Loose-leaf  Extension  Service” 
at  $49.  The  agents  represent  that  the 
price  of  the  “Standard  Reference  Works” 
is  $85,  or  some  other  large  amount,  while 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  points  out 
that  $49  is  the  usual  price  of  both  the 
extension  service  and  the  pretended  gift 
of  the  “Reference  Works.”  The  findings 
of  the  commission  in  this  case  have  a 
wide  bearing  on  all  advertising  offering 
merchandise  at  a  stated  price  with 
some  other  article  “free.”  The  “special 
price  for  a  short  time”  pretense  is  the 
chief  bait  of  the  correspondence  course 
venders.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
also  ordered  the  Standard  Education  So¬ 
ciety  to  “cease  and  desist”  in  following 
deceptive  practices : 

Describing  books  as  bound  in  “levant” 
or  other  leather,  when  the  binding  was,  in 
fact,  an  imitation  of  leather. 

Honorary  membership  in  the  society, 
which  membership  proved  to  be  entirely 
fictitious. 

That  the  “Standard  Reference  Works” 
has  been  “officially  adopted  in  24  States,” 
which  claim  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 

In  view  of  these  findings,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  this  concern  to  establish  its 
good  faith  in  the  transaction  above  re¬ 
ferred  to.  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  book  agency  houses  rely  upon 
threats  more  than  court  action  to  enforce 
their  demands.  At  any  rate,  if  the  sig¬ 
nature  to  the  order  was  secured  by  the 
deceptive  practices  cited  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  the  contract  cannot  be 
enforced  by  legal  procedure. 

About  October  1  we  sent  an  order  for 
one-half  barrel  of  roof  paint  to  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Paint  Company  of  Cleveland,  O.  Paint 
was  to  be  sent  on  trial,  and  we  used  order 
blank  similar  to  one  inclosed.  Today  we 
receive  a  bill  for  40  gallons  of  paint.  We 
do  not  need  40  gallons  of  roof  paint  and 
have  no  use  for  such  amount.  We  sup¬ 
posed  we  were  ordering  from  15  to  20 
gallons  of  paint  when  we  ordered  one-lialf 
barrel.  We  sent  no  money  with  order. 
Must  we  pay  the  inclosed  bill  of  $31.20, 
or  can  we  refuse  to  accept  the  paint  when 
it  arrives.  I  see  the  Franklin  Paint  Com¬ 
pany  advertises  in  almost  if  not  every 
farm  paper  in  the  country  except  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Is  there  a  reason  why?  We  shall 
be  very  grateful  to  you  for  advice  in  this 
matter,  and  inclose  stamped  envelope  for 
reply.  B.  b. 

New  York. 

Yes,  one  of  the  reasons  Franklin  Paint 
Company  cannot  advertise  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  just  the  deception  which  this  sub¬ 
scriber  complains  about.  The  fact  that 
the  order  blank  does  not  specify  the  num¬ 
ber  of  gallons  to  a  half  barrel  might  be 
considered  a  deliberate  deception  on  the 
part  of  the  company  and  an  attempt  to 
force  a  greater  amount  of  paint  on  the 
customer  than  he  needs.  We  doubt,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  the  Franklin 
Paint  Company  can  enforce  payment  un¬ 


der  the  order  by  legal  process.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  would  like  the  privilege  of  defend¬ 
ing  such  a  case  on  behalf  of  this  or  other 
farmers. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information 
concerning  Harry  P.  Bassett,  Waterville, 
Me.?  Some  time  ago  my  husband  bought 
several  bottles  of  Bassett’s  Stainless  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine  Oil  from  him.  He  agreed  to 
send  us  200  lead  pencils  and  put  a  two- 
weeks’  advertisement  of  our  store  in  our 
daily  paper,  and  guaranteed  that  if  every¬ 
thing  was  not  perfectly  satisfactory  he 
would  refund  our  money.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  sell  any  of  the  oil.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  never  appeared  in  our  paper, 
and  we  have  never  seen  the  pencils.  Both 
my  husband  and  I  have  written  him.  but 
receive  no  reply.  If  this  is  the  way  he 
does  business  I  think  he  should  be  ex¬ 
posed.  M.  H.  F. 

Maine. 

When  you  receive  a  speciou#  offer  such 
as  this,  either  from  a  traveling  salesman 
or  through  the  mails,  pass  it  up  and  put 
the  correspondence  in  the  fire.  On  the 
face  of  it  the  offer  is  too  much  for  the 
money,  and  is  made  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  consummating  the  sale  of  ma¬ 
terial  you  would  not  otherwise  want.  In 
this  case  the  subscriber  states  that  the 
machine  oil  froze  during  the  Winter.  If 
a  similar  proposition  comes  along,  pass 
it  by. 


As  we  are  constant  readers  of  your 
paper  and  the  Publisher’s  Desk,  we  in¬ 
close  a  circular  letter  of  Wrigley  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Company,  Philadelphia,  and  ask 
for  your  opinion.  If  this  concern  is  the 
same  as  Wrigley  Gum  Company  we  are 
tempted  to  invest.  We  inclose  stamped 
addressed  envelope,  and  trust  we  have 
your  reply  at  earliest  convenience.  Thank 
you  for  your  wonderful  paper,  from  which 
I  get  more  than  a  dollar’s  worth,  without 
this  extra  assistance.  J.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  connection  between  this 
concern  and  the  manufacturer  of  Wrig- 
ley’s  chewing  gum.  Wrigley  Pharmaceu¬ 
tical  Company  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware  for  $1,000,000,  par 
value  of  stock  $1.  The  chief  product 
manufactured  by  the  concern  is  Spear¬ 
mint  Tooth  Paste.  The  company  does 
not  publish  a  financial  statement,  we  find 
no  regular  market  for  the  stock,  and  no 
dividends  have  been  paid  up  to  this  time. 
The  manner  in  which  the  stock  is  being 
sold  by  the  company  does  not  inspire  con¬ 
fidence.  We  can  find  no  basis  on  which 
even  to  consider  parting  with  money  for 
this  stock. 

I  have  a  note  for  $170.97.  with  interest 
from  May  12.  against  M.  Shindler,  Ilur- 
leyville.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  I  am 
writing  to  see  if  you  will  take  the  same 
for  collection.  Mr.  Shindler  promised  to 
pay  same  between  June  15  and  July  1.  I 
have  written  him  twice,  but  he  does  not 
answer  my  letters.  J.  c.  H. 

New  York. 

M.  Shindler  made  many  promises  to 
pay  this  account.  He  failed  to  keep  any 
of  them.  We  finally  gave  it  to  our  at¬ 
torney,  who  advises  us  his  affairs  were 
very  much  involved,  and  his  property 
heavily  encumbered.  Later  he  formed  a 
corporation,  and  while  judgment  is  held 
for  the  amount  due,  it  is  impossible  to 
collect  it  from  the  corporation,  and  Mr. 
Shindler  personally  refuses  to  pay.  There 
are  other  similar  obligations,  and  the  in¬ 
ference  is  that  the  corporation  was  prob¬ 
ably  formed  to  avoid  payment.  We  give 
the  history  for  the  benefit  of  other  read¬ 
ers. 

On  Dec.  21,  1922,  I  shipped  120  lbs.  of 
honey  to  H.  Knox  Gilliland.  13  School 
St.,  Salamanca.  N.  Y.  I  intended  to  send 
this  honey  C.  O.  D.,  but  the  person  who 
took  it  to  the  express  office  did  not  send  it 
this  way,  so  I  instructed  Mr.  Gilliland 
to  remit  direct.  Upon  receipt  of  the  honey 
Mr.  Gilliland  wrote  that  it  was  not  good 
quality  and  that  he  could  only  give  me 
6  cents  per  lb.  for  it,  instead  of  10  cents, 
for  which  it  was  sold.  I  wrote  Mr.  Gil¬ 
liland  that  the  honey  which  I  had 
sold  locally  was  entirely  satisfactory, 
but  as  I  did  not  want  to  bother,  and  the 
expense  of  having  it  returned,  he  could  re¬ 
mit  me  $7.20  and  we  would  call  the  matter 
closed.  h.  b.  H. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Gilliland  moved  from  Salamanca 
to  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  but  fails  to  respond 
to  any  requests  from  us  or  our  attorney, 
and  we  simply  give  the  record  as  a  word 
of  warning  to  our  other  readers. 


Angus  :  “I  hear  yer  freend  Donald  has 
marrit  a  third  wife.”  Sandy  :  “Ay,  Don¬ 
ald’s  an  expensive  freend ;  twa  wreaths 
and  three  presents  in  14  years.” — Credit 
Lost. 


You  Don’t  Need 
A  Pile  of  Money 

Every  Cow  —  Hog  —  Hen  Farmer  Can 
Use  JAMESWAY  Plans  and  Equipment 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  how  little  it  costs  to  own  and 
enjoy  a  Jamesway  equipped,  work-saving  dairy  barn,  a 
sunny  sanitary  hog  barn,  or  a  comfortable,  ventilated 
poultry  house  to  increase  your  earnings.  Write  and  get 
our  Jamesway“PayfromEarnings”Planon  stanchions, 
stalls,  carriers,  water  bowls,  etc.  As  little  as  $10  to  $12 
per  month  will  give  you  the  finest  dairy  barn  equipment 
you  could  wanton  this  plan.  And  think  of  the  increased 
earnings,  shortened  hours  of  labor,  and  a  more  pleas¬ 
ant  place  to  work  in  t 

Equip  your  hog  barn  and  poultry  house  on  same  plan. 
Think  of  only  $6.00  or  $8.00  per  month  and  increasing 
your  egg  profits  with  feed  saving,  metal  self-feeders, 
waterers,  self-cleaning  metal  nests.  Also  complete  ven¬ 
tilation  system.  Hens  can’t  help  but  lay  more  eggs  in 
such  a  poultry  house. 

Our  New  Jamesway  Book 
Sent  FREE— 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  have  these  advantages.  Also 
tells  how  increased  earnings  soon  pay  their  cost — and 
ield  clear  profits  afterwards. If  building, orremodeling, 
>e  sure  to  get  Jamesway  plans  first.  Our  local  Jamesway 
man  will  be  glad  to  call  and  help  you.  Write  today  and 
mention  how  many  cows,  hogs,  chickens,  etc.  you  keep. 

Jamesway 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept-R  •  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


i 


This  New  Book 
Will  Tell  You- 

How  to  get  a  good  dairy  barn. 

How  to  remodel  an  old  barn. 

How  to  get  good  ventilation. 

The  Essentials  of  a  Good  Cow  Stall. 

How  to  give  cows  pasture  comfort 
in  a  barn. 

How  to  judge  a  stanchion. 

How  to  feed  cows  for  profit. 

How  to  insure  "safety  first”  with 
the  bull. 

How  to  make  the  cleaning  job  easy. 

How  to  water  your  cows  in  the 
barn. 

How  to  have  better  hogs  and  big¬ 
ger  litters. 

How  to  make  more  money  from 
your  hens. 

How  Jamesway  ‘‘Pay-from-Earn- 
ings"  plan  pays  for  your  equip¬ 
ment  as  you  use  it. 

And  many  other  helpful  pointers  on 
cow,  hog  and  hen  problems. 


ca£ 


Only  the  most  skillful 
labor,  long  experience 
and  most  systematic 
production  methods 
can  give  you  the  super 
quality  you  get  at  or¬ 
dinary  prices  in  Zinc 
Insulated  F  ences.  In¬ 
sulated  against  rust 
with  from  40  to  100 
per  cent  more  zinc. 

Zinc  Insulated  Fences 
and  Arrow  Tee -Steel 
Posts  make  the  right 
fence  for  your  farm. 
Arrow  Tee-Steel  Posts 
are  built  like  a  railroad 
rail.  Strong,  sturdy, 
and  they  anchor  like  a 
rock  because  of  the  big 
splitwing  arrowanchor. 

Sold  by  good 
dealers  everywhere 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


Chicago  New  York  Boston  Dallas  Denver 


R.  R.  RAIL  SECTION 
-  T-STEEL 


Drive  Like  an  Arrow 
Anchor  Like  a  Rock 


Zinc 

Insulated 


AMERICAN— ROYAL 
—  ANTHONY  —  U.  S. 
AND  NATIONAL 


It  Pays 
to  Keep 
Posted 


FREE 

Send  for 
“Outfitting 
the  Horse” 


Contains 

Valuable 
Information  for 
Harness  Users 


The  ruan  on  the  farm  has  to  know  a  lot  of 
things  besides  "crops.” 

He  has  to  know  how  the  things  he  works 
with  are  made.  That  helps  him  to  buy  in¬ 
telligently  and  save  money. 

Tliis  book,  "Outfitting  the  Horse”,  explains 
fully  how  “GLECKNER”  Harness  and  Collars 
are  made,  by  the  W.  W.  Glee  knar  &  Sons  Co. — 
the  old  fashioned  way  in  a  modern,  up-to-date 
plant.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  care  for  har¬ 
ness  to  make  it  last  after  you  have  bought 
it.  It  makes  interesting  and  profitable  read¬ 
ing— send  now  for  a  copy. 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO. 

Canton,  Pa. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

"I  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weeds  port,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  DepL330MUNCIE,  IND. 


"Saws  25  Cords 
In  5  Honrs” 

Any  hustler  can  make  big  money  with 
the  WITTE  Saw  Rig — Ed.  Davis  sawed 
25  cords  in  5  hours — another  user  sawed 
40  loads  of  pole  wood  in  3  hours.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  owners  make  $3, 000  to  $5, 000  a 
year.  Sold  on  Easy  Payments.  BigCutjn  price 


Cuts  60  to  70  Cords  a  Day  Easy 

A  real  all-purpose  outfit  for  farmers 
and  men  who  make  wood  sawing  a  reg¬ 
ular  business.  When  not  sawin  g  you  can 
fill  silos,  grind  feed,  shell  corn,  thrash 

and  do  other  work.  Easy  to  start  at  40  below 
zero— equipped  with  the  famous  WICO  Magneto. 

P  U  CT  ET  Write  today  for  full  description 
I  1m  Em  and  low  prices — no  obligation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4899  Witte  Bldfl.  4899  Empire  Bldg. 


Disease  From  Nightsoil 
Used  as  Fertilizer 

Is  it  or  is  not,  dangerous  to  the  health 
to  put  human  excrement  on  the  fields? 
Is  typhoid  fever  spread  in  this  way  ? 

Tekonsha,  Mich.  W.  G. 

Typhoid  might  he  spread  by  human 
excrement  thrown  out  upon  open  fields, 
titiough  to  bring  this  about  the  excrement 
would  have  to  contain  typhoid  germs 
from  a  typhoid  patient  or  a  typhoid  car¬ 
rier,  and  these  germs  would  have  to  gain 
access  to  water  or  food  consumed  by  hu¬ 
mans.  This  has  happened  in  many  cases, 
wliiere  the  excrement  has  been  washed 
by  rains  or  melting  snows  into  public  wa¬ 
ter  supplies,  some  of  the  most  serious 
epidemic  known  having  been  caused  in 
this  way.  Typhoid  might  also  be  caused 
by  contamination  of  such  garden  vege¬ 
tables  as  are  eaten  raw  by  human  ex¬ 
crement  containing  typhoid  germs.  Night- 
soil  is  not,  therefore,  a  suitable  fertilizer 
for  gardens.  Not  all  excrement  contains 
typhoid  germs,  by  any  means,  but  there 
are  so  many  unknown  carriers,  as  weil 
as  only  slightly  ill  patients  suffering  from 
it.,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  consider  any  of 
it  above  suspicion,  and  it  should  be 
treated  as  a  very  possible  menace  ro 
health  unless  properly  disposed  of.  Some 
other  diseases,  as  the  hookworm  disease 
of  the  South,  are  also  spread  by  human 
excrement  left  upon  the  surface  of  the- 
ground,  where  people  may  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  it,  barefooted  children  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  case  of  the  latter  disease. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cesspool  in  Vicinity  of  Well 

The  cesspool  for  the  house  I  am  living 
in  is  only  25  ft.  away  from  the  well.  Is 
there  any  danger  of  contaminating  the 
water  supply?  I  am  only  renting  the 
place,  have  been  here  three  months  and 
expect  to  stay  the  year  round.  The  house 
and  cesspool  are  new  this  year.  The  land 
in  vicinity  is  inclined  to  be  swampy,  and 
I  am  told  that  10  ft.  below  surface  is  a 
seam  of  red  sandstone.  The  cesspool 
overflows  into  the  brook.  In  case  of 
there  being  any  danger,  what  would  you 
advise  me  to  do?  w.  h.  g. 

Monsey,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  there  is  danger  of  this  well  being 
contaminated  by  the  cesspool,  but  just 
how  much  danger  I  cannot  say.  If  the 
direction  of  flow  of  the  underground  wa¬ 
ter  is  toward  the  cesspool  from  the  well, 
the  danger  is  slight  or  non-existent,  but 
if  the  flow  is  the  other  way,  the  danger 
is  considerable,  especially  in  time  of  low 
water.  Apparently  the  well  is  between 
the  cesspool  and  the  lower  ground  toward 
which  it  would  naturally  drain,  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  it  should  be.  In  gen¬ 
eral  the  underground  water  flows,  or 
seeps,  down  hill,  as  indicated  by  the  sur¬ 
face  contour  of  the  ground.  There  are 
numerous  exceptions  to  this  locally,  how¬ 
ever,  for  strata  of  rock  may  interfere  to 
change  directions  of  currents  for  some 
distance.  A  well  is  probably  safe  with¬ 
in  a  few  feet  of  a  cesspool  if  the  direction 
of  underground  currents  is  away  from 
it ;  unsafe  at  a  very  considerable  distance 
if  underground  flow  is  toward  it. .  If  tlw? 
cesspool  does  not  receive  the  discharge 
from  toilets,  there  is,  of  course,  little  or 
no  danger  from  disease,  since  household 
slops,  unmixed  with  human  wastes,  are 
unlikely  to  carry  disease  germs.  There 
is  much  of  uncertainty  in  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  of  well  contamination.  Wells  are  not 
stationary  reservoirs  of  water,  but  open¬ 
ings  into  water-bearing  strata  of  soil. 
The  water  in  these  strata  rises  and  falls 
and  moves  laterally,  so  that  the  water  in 
the  well  today  may  be  many  yards  away 
tomorrow.  D* 


MARRIED  man  to  work  with  poultry  this  Win¬ 
ter:  bees  next  Summer;  some  experience  nec¬ 
essary  in  both  lines.  E.  L.  LANE,  Trumausburg, 
N.  Y. 


MEN  wanted  to  work  on  truck  farm  and  to  chop 
wood;  steady  work  year  round;  wages  $65  per 
month  and  board.  CHAS.  B.  HECKEL,  Moun¬ 
tainside,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  $00  a 
month  to  start;  permanent  position,  with 
chance  of  advancement.  J.  M.  FROST,  Route  1, 
Ossining,  N.  Y.  


WANTED — Active  single  man,  experienced  feed¬ 
er  and  dry-hand  milker,  for  small  herd,  and 
willing  to  help  on  retail  milk  route;  must  be 
clean  and  reliable;  state  experience  and  wages 
expected,  first  letter.  R.  B.  CARY,  Fleming- 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  married  man  able  and  willing  to 
work;  must  be  a  quick  dry-hand  milker  and 
understand  gardening;  wife  to  do  the  laundry 
for  three  adults;  don’t  answer  this  advertise¬ 
ment  if  you  have  been  employed  on  an  estate,  or 
if  you  don’t  want  to  work;  cottage,  vegetables 
and  milk  furnished;  wages  $100  per  month. 
GENTRY  S.  WILLIAMS,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man,  17  or  18,  to  Work  on 
farm;  good  chance  to  learn  plumbing.  RVD- 
DELL,  Box  151,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  young  man,  18  to  20,  to  deliver  milk, 
retail,  by  auto;  state  wages  expected  and  ex 
perience.  ORADELL  FARMS,  Oradell,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  good  dry- 
hand  milker  and  teamster;  $50  per  month, 
board  and  room.  W.  W.  BENSTEAD,  Plainville, 
Conn. 

WANTED — Reliable  married  man  for  general 
farm  work,  by  year;  house,  fuel  and  milk  fur¬ 
nished  good  man;  state  age  and  wages  expect¬ 
ed.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  210,  Lexington,  Greene 
Co.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Refined  woman  for  housework,  in¬ 
cluding  cooking;  family  of  four;  good  home. 
MRS.  C.  RHODES,  Gaylordsville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  gentleman’s  place 
to  assist  gardener  and  milk  cows;  wages  $75 
per  month  and  cottage;  no  small  children.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.  A.  P.  ItAMSDELL,  Grand  Ave.,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.  _ 

WOMAN  for  the  country;  seven  miles  from  vil¬ 
lage;  on  State  road;  for  cooking  and  down¬ 
stairs  cleaning;  no  laundry;  modern  conveni¬ 
ences;  three  adults;  two  children;  good  wages 
to  one  who  is  willing,  neat;  references  required. 
BOX  367,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


POSITION — Good  home,  elderly  woman,  assist 
housework.  Address  -KNIGHT,  Martinsville, 
N.  J. 


COUPLE — Farmer-gardener  and  laundress,  on 
Long  Island  estate;  no  children;  cottage,  veg¬ 
etables,  milk,  and  $100;  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  C113,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  general  woVk ,  country  place; 

drive  Ford.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Boy  (white),  between  15  and  18 
years,  bn  fruit  farm,  to  work  with  owner; 
good  home.  Address  all  letters  to  OTTO 
RATSCII,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 


BEST  married  poultryman  available  to  build  up 
small  plant;  300-egg  Hollywood  foundation; 
state  wages,  size  famUy-,  references,  experience, 
fully;  would  consider  sha*e  -basis  after  first 
year.  ADVERTISER  6114,  care  Rural  New'- 
Yorker. 


KIND  Christian  home  and  good  wages  for  young 
girl  or  woman  to  do  general  housework  for 
widow  and  three  young  daughters;  would  con¬ 
sider  two  friends  or  mother  and  daughter  to¬ 
gether;  18  miles  from  New  York  City  in  small 
town;  references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER 
6125,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WVNTED — Plain  cook  for  private  family;  good 
manager;  Winter  months  only;  every  conve¬ 
nience;  references;  $75  month.  BOX  Q,  Ossin¬ 
ing,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  married,  experienced;  permanent  pos- 
sition;  run  farm  as  own;  reference.  PINE- 
WOOD,  Cairo,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Caretaker  of  family  of  boys;  some 
experience;  wife  superintendent’s  cook;  sal¬ 
ary  $1,500  and  maintenance.  W.  GRANT  FAN- 
CHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


SUPERINTENDENT  farm  or  estate  open;  life 
experience;  exceptional  ability  for  starting 
business,  highest  class  stock  under  accredited 
herd  plan,  certified  milk,  A.  R. — R.  M.,  getting 
passed  by  all  commissions;  purebred  Berksliires, 
pedigrees,  raising,  showing,  selling;  thorough 
knowledge  all  crops,  modern  machinery,  all  re¬ 
pairing,  concrete,  plumbing,  carpentry,  painting, 
lawns,  drives,  shrubs,  outside  flowers,  orchards, 
pruning,  spraying;  successful  with  help;  very 
honest,  hard  worker;  American;  40;  married; 
small  family;  exceptional  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE-FARM  manager;  agricultural  univer¬ 
sity  graduate;  four  years’  experience;  nevei 
met  Mr.  Failure;  dairy,  fruit,  poultry  specialist; 
married;  references.  P.  O.  BOX  388,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
purebred  cattle,  producing  and  retailing  fancy 
market  milk,  construction  work,  handling  men, 
buying  and  selling;  will  furnish  high-class  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  6104,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  man  desires  work  on 
poultry  plant  to  learn  the  business;  state 
wages,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6112,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  herdsman,  dairyman,  experienced, 
married,  desires  position;  state  wages  and  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  6115,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  man,  good  milker,  Lutheran,  married, 
three  children,  oldest  boy  14,  wants  a  position 
as  dairyman,  or  will  take  a  barn  of  20  cows  to 
work  in  myself;  state  wages.  OTTO  PIOTROW- 
SKI,  care  Hull  Bros.,  Perry,  O. 


SUPERINTENDENT  With  a  lifetime  experience 
in  all  branches  of  the  fruit,  industry,  growing, 
box  and  barrel  packing,  shipping,  storage,  dry¬ 
ing,  etc.,  desires  a  more  lucrative  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  the  warehousing  and  stor¬ 
age  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  in  the  use 
of  all  machinery,  trucks,  tractors,  packing  house 
machinery  used  in  connection  with  the  industry; 
can  manage  all  kinds  of  help  and  get.  results; 
Pacific  Coast  and  Eastern  experience;  at  present 
employed  in  Western  New  York;  college  gradu¬ 
ate;  married;  references  forwarded;  personal  in¬ 
terview  desired;  replies  confidential.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6117,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  39,  wishes  a  position  as  cook  for 
a  widower  or  bachelor;  can  do  most  any  kind 
of  housework  and  farming;  country  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  6118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman  or  caretaker  on  gentleman’s 
place;  wife  first-class  cook,  housekeeper;  am 
good  with  poultry  or  cow’s;  Americans.  AD¬ 
VERTISER.  6119,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  desires  position 
on  commercial  plant;  took  poultry  course  at 
Cornell  University  last  Winter;  good  board  and 
room  essential.  ADVERTISER  6120,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  married,  expert  poul¬ 
tryman,  dairy,  garden  and  farming,  is  open 
for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  6121,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERT  poultryman,  at  present  in  charge  of 
large  commercial  plant,  is  open  for  engage¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  6122,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM,  estate  or  dairy  superintendent  now  open 
for  position;  life  experience  in  purebred  cat¬ 
tle  and  stock  raising,  specializing  in  dairying, 
breeding,  developing  and  certified  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  buying  and  selling,  rotation  of  crops  and 
soil  fertility,  handling  help  efficiently,  all  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery,  tractors,  etc.;  age  36; 
small  family.  ADVERTISER  6123,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man  wishes  position  as  cook  for  farm 
help;  reference.  ADVERTISER  6116,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

RIVER  FARM  of  296  acres;  will  consider  ex¬ 
change  for  city  property;  bargain.  SCHUYLER 
DAVEY,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Country  store  and  farm;  separately 
or  together;  State  road;  school;  churches;  fine 
proposition.  ADVERTISER  6048,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  or  general-purpose  farm;  75 
acres.  Owner,  E.  WILKINS,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


80  ACRES,  new  house,  8  rooms;  large  water 
frontage;  springs,  cistern;  good  barn;  *j  acre 
strawberries;  fruit  trees,  currants,  grapes; 
schools,  churches;  railroad  '■■j  mile;  boat  landing 
%  mile.  WII>LIAM  MONK,  Columbiaville,  Col. 
Co.,  N.  Y.  _ 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

0*U  In  Par  I  ntc  Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 

r or  bale  in  bar  Lots  0U]y.  inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  V. 

B*DU  AHn  KTCT ATF  We  maintain  a  bonded  agency 
n  .  A  w  ti  e  MT  »*  »  medium  for  the  better 

EMPLOYMENT  class  agricultural  help. 

FARM  M  A  N  A  G  M  E  H  T  -SALES  SERVICE  S-EMPLOYMENT 
C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO.,  Agn.  Eng.  Services 
90  West  St.  Bldg.,  New  York  Rector  6760 


•  i  ill. Car  load  lots.  State  price. 

bider  Apples  Wanted  STEPHEN  RUNOLDS.SmithNiirw.lfc.C.nn. 


FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  specialty  Guernsey  cattle;  devel¬ 
oped  two  famous  money-making  herds;  success- 
ful  advanced  registry  work;  world’s  record; 
ahowing;  100  bacteria  milk  production;  farm 
business  development;  capacity  from  help;  record 
apotless;  American;  married;  35.  ADVERTISER 
6047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


WANTED — Position  assistant  poultryman,  S.  C. 

W.  L.  plant,  3,000;  experienced  large  flock, 
incubation,  brooding;  single;  40;  hard  worker: 
good  living  conditions;  give  all  particulars  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6111,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


cOUNG  man  of  good  habits  and  character  de¬ 
sires  position  earing  for  country  home  in  re¬ 
urn  for  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  60i5, 


FOR  SALE — 278-acre  dairy -poultry  farm;  1,000 
hens;  equipment  for  big  business;  stock,  crops 
and  all,  $14,000.  ADVERTISER  6077,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANTED— Dairy  and  grain  farm  of  17o-2o0 
icres  along  the  IL,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  not  over 
miles  from  Buffalo;  must  be  fully  equipped 
i  a  real  bargain.  Write  to  P.  O.  BOX  269, 


FOR  RENT — Separately,  two  farms;  one  a  dairy 
farm;  the  other  a  chicken  and  truck  farm; 
they  are  situated  between  Morris  Plains  and 
Mount  Tabor,  N.  J.,  on  the  Dover  State  road; 
best  prices  for  products  in  the  country;  close 
market;  each  has  a  modern  house  for  large  fam¬ 
ily,  and  modern,  comfortable  farm  buildings; 
reasonable  rent;  long  lease.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6995,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  90  acres;  New  York  State; 

$2,009.  Write  for  particulars,  A.  LINNECKE, 
Route  4,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


TO  purchase  or  rent,  50  acres  or  more,  one-half 
wooded,  high  ground,  situated  on  lake,  or  at 
least  3  acre  lake  on  property;  house,  natural 
spring  for  water  supply.  Iu  reply  state  above 
and  any  additional  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
6106,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  poultry  and  stock  farm  on 
State  road  to  Atlantic  City;  5  minutes  to  sta¬ 
tion,  school,  etc.;  10Vi  acres  tillage,  balance 
woodlot;  9-room  house,  barn,  poultry  bouses, 
etc.;  tools,  incubators,  team,  harnesses;  price 
$3,500;  $1,800  cash;  balance  on  easy  terms. 

Write  ADVERTISER  6107,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LARGE  modern  poultry  farm  in  perfect  running 
order;  $11,000;  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  6109, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


125  ACRES;  general  farm;  near  Hackettstown, 
N.  J. ;  85  tillable;  high  state  of  cultivation; 
price  84,000.  MARVIN  SHIELDS,  Haeketts- 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm,  15  to  30  acres,  in  New  York- 
State  iu  the  vicinity  of  New  Paltz,  to  lease 
for  3  years  or  more.  ADVERTISER  0110,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Jersey  farm,  about  10  acres;  7-room 
house  (improvements  preferred),  within  60 
miles  New  York;  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FULLY  equipped  modern  13-acre  poultry  farm 
on  State  road  in  village.  LYNCItOFT  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE — 200  acres,  1  V>  miles  off 
•tone  road;  trout  creek  and  timber;  improve¬ 
ments;  price  $3,000;  two  farms  adjoining  on 
stone  road,  320  acres,  good  buildings  and ’fences; 
very  reasonable.  CLARE  GREGORY,  R.  D.  1, 
Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thousands 
of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well- 
satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Please 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIND, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  beets,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
hay:  carload  of  straw.  DEAN  M.  BARBER, 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  5- 
lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails,  $4.25;  deliv¬ 
ered  into  third  zone;  buckwheat,  10c  per  pail 
less.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


(SURE  POP) — Old  White  Rice  corn,  25  lbs. 

prepaid  3d  zone,  $2.50  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


50  SECOND-HAND  incubator*  wanted.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


LARGE  Oregon  prunes,  direct,  100  lb*.,  freight 
paid,  $12.30;  50  lbs.,  express  paid,  $7.48;  sam¬ 
ple,  5c.  KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 


HONEY— Clover,  CO-lb.  cans,  $7.80;  buckwheat, 
$6;  finest  quality;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F. 
W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Carload  of  sound  wheat  straw.  MOR¬ 
RIS  JARRETT,  Jr.,  Horsham,  Pa. 


ORDER  your  homemade  fruit,  cake  now  for  holi¬ 
days;  $1  lb.;  also  angel  food,  $1.50  up.  MRS. 
MILLER,  Rox  491,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — White  and  pink  dogwood  and  cedar 
trees;  also  laurel,  in  Westchester  and  Putnam 
counties.  Write  size,  price  and  location  to  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6094,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  ran,  clover,  $7.80;  buckwheat. 

$6;  40  lbs.  clover,  $5.60;  buckwheat,  $5,  here; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  third  zone,  clover,  $2; 
buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracted;  none 
finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  two,  $2.25;  3d  zone. 
H.  It.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


BLACK  walnuts  and  butternuts,  each.  7  lbs.  for 
$1,  delivered  postpaid.  SUNNY  BROOK 
FARM,  Winterton,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  steam  sawmill.  Inquire  of 
BYRON  II ALL,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


OFFER  care,  board,  pleasant  home,  to  convales¬ 
cent  or  aged  person;  reasonable;  trained  nurse. 
ADVERTISER  6108,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY— White  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.. 

$2.15;  light  amber  clover,  $1,  $1.90;  60  lbs.. 
$7.75;  buckwheat,  $1.  $1.75  and  $6.85;  postpaid 
3d  zone.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Ronmlus,  N.  Y. 


$85  WILL  buy  Oliver  tractor  gang  plow,  two 
14-in.  plows;  two  cost  over  $150;  used  very 
little;  guaranteed  good  condition;  have  sold 
tractor.  D.  C.  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

EXPERIENCED  operator  of  tractor  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  large  farm  in  connection  witli  driv¬ 
ing  cars  or  truck;  state  wages  and  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  0088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  superintendent,  desires  position 
on  farm  or  estate;  American;  married:  life 
experience  all  branches;  capable;  trustworthy: 
references.  ADVERTISER  6096,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  woman  wishes  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  in  country  or  suburbs;  state  particu¬ 
lars  and  salary  in  first  letter,  please.  MRS.  A. 
L.  VOSE,  Gambrills,  Md. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

HERDSMAN  or  test  cow  man  wants  position 

December  1;  American;  45  years;  single;  years 
of  experience  with  Cuernseys  and  Jerseys,  3  /*j 
years  in  present  position:  desires  to  change;  ex¬ 
ceptional  gOod  records;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple,  or  two  reliable  women  for 
cooking  and  housework;  two  in  family;  no 
washing;  house  has  all  modern  conveniences; 
located  two  miles  from  Princeton,  N.  J.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CONGENIAL  American  gentleman  desires  to  be 
companion  and  helper  to  bachelor  or  lone  man, 
city  or  country,  anv  location;  also  travel;  strict¬ 
ly  confidential.  ADVERTISER  6100,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

H  VNDY  farm  hand,  experienced  axman  pre- 
fe’rred;  good  home.  VETTER,  Kingston,  New 
Jersey. 

WANTED — Poultryman:  partnership  or 

•ion  basis.  SILVERLAKE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Tilton,  N.  H. 

A  MAN  past  middle  age  wants  home  for  doing 
chores  and  being  useful.  ADVERTISER  6101, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm;  13-room  bouse;  good 
barn;  romantic  location;  run  on  shares:  boat, 
rail  facilities;  boys’  camp  in  Summer.  Address 
ADVERTISER  6098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GASOLINE  station,  small  store,  6-room  house, 
good  furniture,  Ford  coupe;  1  acre  productive 
land,  fruit;  heavily  traveled  road  to  ocean  re¬ 
sorts;  South  Jersey;  $3,500  for  quick  sale. 
Owner,  ADVERTISER  6099,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Easy  terms,  or  exchange  for  town 
or  suburban  property,  one  hundred  acre  farm 
near  Cato.  OWNER,  7  Benton  St.,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  _ _ 

AN  up-to-date  farmer  wants  to  rent  an  equipped 
farm  near  good  markets.  ADVERTISER  6102, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Fertile  60-acre  dairy  farm,  level 
and  free  from  stone,  located  in  Central  New 
York,  on  State  road,  near  railroad,  schools  and 
churches;  buildings  in  very  good  condition; 
large  barn  accommodates  26  cows,  6  horses; 
price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  6105,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Village  farm;  15  acres;  river  front; 

price  reasonable.  B.  PARADEE,  Seaford, 
Del. 


MANGEL  BEETS— Any  quantity.  Write  for 
prices.  WINKEL-HAAK  FARM,  Stone  Ridge, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Buckwheat  and  amber  honey,  5-lb. 

palls,  net,  90c  per  pail,  jwstpaid  in  2d  zone. 
EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

> - —  —  ■  " 

CLOVER  HONEY— Fine;  5  lbs.  $1;  10  ibs., 

$1.90,  postpaid  3d  zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN, 
Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks:  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


GIFT  boxes  a  speelalty;  Guava  jelly,  8-oz. 

glasses,  $2.50  per  dozen;  Guava  paste,  10-oz. 
containers,  $2.75  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Weirsdale. 
SNOOK’S  HOME  PRODUCTS,  Weirsdale,  Fla. 


12-BOTTLE  Babeoek  tester,  complete  with  glass¬ 
ware;  never  used;  price  $14;  milk  scales,  30- 
lb.  capacity,  price  $3:  3  TTnilltc  gasoline  lan¬ 
terns,  nearly  new,  $12.  It.  I;.  BARRY,  Pair- 
field,  Vt. 


WANTED- — Mangel  beets,  near  here.  IRVIN 
P.  BENEDICT,  R.  D.  1,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


It  Takes  3  Q  People 
to  Make  Each  “Ball-Band”  Boot 


—and  every  one  of  them 
does  his  work  by  hand 


B AL  LABAN  D 


Each  one  of  these  30  workmen  has  to  do  his  best  or  the  work 
will  not  pass  inspection. 

But  it  is  more  than  fine  workmanship  that  puts  the  wear  into 
“Ball-Band”  Footwear. 

A  strip  of  “Ball-Band”  Boot  Sole  Rubber  an  inch  square  will 
lift  hundreds  of  pounds,  but  it  is  more  than  tough  soles  that  make 
them  wear. 


Women’s  Argo  Slipper 

Neat  and  attractive 


We  make  nothing  but  footwear  and  we  know  how 

Mishawaka  Rubber  &  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“T he  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality ” 


“Vac”  Short  Boot 

Feels  like  velvet 
Wears  like  iron 


Look  for  the 
RED  BALL 


Ever  stop  to  think  that  boots  and  rubbers  more  often  than  not 
start  to  wear  out  at  the  lining?  In  such  footwear  as  Boots  and 
Light  Weight  Rubbers,  where  cotton  linings  are  used,  they  are 
so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  rubber  that 
it  shows  through — you  can  see  it — look  at  it. 

But  that  is  only  one  other  reason  for 
the  promise  of  the  good  old  Red  Ball 
— the  promise  of  More  Days  Wear. 

Over  Ten  Million  People  have 
stopped  asking  the  reasons.  They 
buy  “Ball-Band.”  They  know  that 
whatever  is  good  in  rubber  footwear 
must  be  in  “Ball -Band”  because 


One-Buckle  Cloth  Arctic 


“Ball-Band”  delivers  the  service. 


Sturdy,  warm  and 
well  fitting 


You  don’t  ask  your  friend  if  he  is  honest — you  know  that  he  is. 

You  have  tested  him  and  he  is  true. 

That  is  why  “Ball -Band”  has  more  than  ten  million  friends.  When 
you  buy  “Ball-Band”  (Red  Ball)  you  buy  with  confidence— you  be¬ 
long  to  the  more  than  ten  million  who  are  sure  of  their  friends  and  you 
get  the  foot  comfort  and  long  wear  that  you  expected  and  more  too. 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball.  It  is  on  every  pair 
of  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  and  Woolen  Foot¬ 
wear.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
“Ball-Band”writefordealer’snameandthe 
free  booklet  “More  Days  Wear.”  It  shows 
many  kinds  of  Boots,  Arctics,  Light  Rub¬ 
bers,  Work  Shoes,  Sport  Shoes,  Wool 
Boots  and  Socks  —  something  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 


Rubber  &  Woolen 
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Apples,  Strawberries  and  Strangers 


Big  Baldwin  Apples 

R.  HARVEY  LOSEE  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
sent  us  half  a  dozen  Baldwin  apples — one  of 
w  liich  is  pictured  in  exact  size  on  this  page. 
This  was  not  the  largest  apple,  but  a  fair  average 
of  the  lot.  Mr.  Losee  says  he  obtained  buds  from 
Mr.  W.  A.  Teator — taken  from  a  tree  noted  for  pro¬ 
ducing  large  crops  of  big  apples,  and  as  he  ex¬ 
pected,  these  buds  carried  the  habit  of  the  parent 
tiee.  We  may  judge  of  the  size,  and  the  crop  was 
r.  good  one.  Mr.  Losee  believes  that  striking  char¬ 
acteristics  of  this  sort  may  be  carried  on  through 
the  bud.  It  is  a  question  whether  these  tremendous 
apples  are  so  desirable  after  all.  They  are  seldom 
of  line  flavor,  being  usually  coarse  in  texture  and 
too  dry  for  best  quality.  It  is  true  that  some  cus¬ 
tomers  demand  big  apples.  This  year  we  had  Sut- 
ton  and  Wolf  River  for  sale  at  one  time,  and  several 
customers  demanded  the  coarse,  insipid  Wolf  River 
in  preference  to  the  sprightly  Sutton.  The  best  bar¬ 
gain,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  is  to  be  found  in 
(he  apple  of  medium  size.  They  pack  closely  in  the 
barrel  and  give  us  most  “meat,”  and  they  are  also 
most  likely  to  have  the  finest  quality.  But  who 
shall  undertake  to  tell  customers  what  they  ought 
to  buy?  If  they  demand  “big”  apples — let  us  have 
some  of  that  kind. 

South  Florida  Strawberry  Notes 

Having  reported  four  exceptionally 
successful  crops  of  strawberries  in  suc¬ 
cession,  it  is  only  fair  to  report  last 
season’s  crop,  which  comparatively  at 
least  was  a  partial  failure.  After  a 
good  Summer  season  for  growing  the 
plants,  the  cropping  season  was  very 
adverse.  First,  instead  of  the  favor¬ 
able  showery  weather  we  usually  have 
during  the  latter  part  of  October  and 
early  November,  when  the  plants  are 
set  for  fruiting,  the  weather  was  dry 
and  windy ;  consequently  the  plants 
did  not  get  a  vigorous  start.  Later, 
through  January,  February  and 
March,  (he  main  fruiting  period,  when 
we  usually  have  clear  sunny  weather, 
rain  was  so  frequent  and  heavy  as 
seriously  to  injure  the  fruit.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  in  this  district  most 
strawberry  growers  netted  a  loss.  My 
own  crop  yielded  only  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  average  yield  of  the  four 
previous  seasons. 

There  were  nine  and  two-fifths  acres. 

The  total  yield  was  29,557  quarts,  and 
gross  sales  amounted  to  $13,700.89.  The 
previous  season  there  were  ten  and 
one-fifth  acres  which  yielded  76,425 
quarts  and  gross  sales  amounted  to 
$28,135,  That  shows  the  yield  to  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  half,  and  the  returns  a  little 
more  than  half,  per  acre,  of  the  preceding  crop. 
The  price  was  considerably  higher  and  would  have 
been  higher  still,  but  for  the  fact  that  berries  in  the 
central  and  west  coast  districts  of  the  State  were  a 
good  crop  and  of  fine  quality,  and  large  quantities 
were  shipped  to  Miami  and  came  into  competition 
with  local  berries.  The  early  part  of  this  past 
Summer  was  not  very  favorable  for  plant  propa¬ 
gation  so  I  am  facing  a  plant  shortage  for  this 
coming  season.  There  will  probably  not  be  more 
than  enough  to  plant  six  or  seven  acres. 

Florida.  D.  L.  HARTMAN. 

Ben  Davis  as  a  Parent 

You  ask  why  we  use  Ben  Davis  as  a  parent  in 
producing  new  apple  varieties.  Ben  Davis,  like 
McIntosh,  is  very  prepotent.  Its  characters  pre¬ 
dominate  in  seedlings  of  almost  any  variety  that  it 
can  be  crossed  with.  There  are  some  varieties  like 
McIntosh,  however,  that  are  just  as  prepotent  and 
when  you  cross  the  two  there  is  the  possibility  and 
the  probability  that  you  will  get  an  offspring  with 
both  good  fruit  and  good  tree  characters.  Of  course, 
all  we  want  out  of  old  Ben  is  good  tree  characters, 
and  nearly  all  of  its  seedlings  are  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  hardy.  We  use  Ben  Davis  less  in  our 
crosses  than  McIntosh,  because  McIntosh  has  both 
.i  splendid  tree  and  splendid  fruit. 

Curiously  enough  we  get  almost  nothing  worth¬ 
while  in  the  way  of  offspring  when  we  use  Baldwin, 
Creeping.  Northern  Spy,  Jonathan,  Spitzenburg 
and  a  number  of  other  splendid  varieties  as  parents. 


Their  offspring  are  exceedingly  variable  and  usual¬ 
ly  not  worth  much.  Delicious,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
usually  a  very  good  parent,  and  we  have  many 
seedlings  with  the  typical  Delicious  fruit  and  a 
fairly  good  tree.  One  of  the  great  things  in  breed¬ 
ing  new  fruits  is  to  be  able  to  select  your  parents. 
In  all  the  hardy  fruits  that  we  work  with  about  the 
first  task  is  to  find  out  what  sorts  have  good  char¬ 
acters  and  will  transmit  them  to  their  offspring. 
Heredity  is  a  great  factor  in  breeding  fruits  as  well 
as  in  breeding  humans.  u.  r.  hedrick. 

New  York  Experiment  Station. 

A  Stranger  in  a  Strange  Land 

Mr.  Berrang’s  “Notes  from  Oregon,”  on  page  1259 
form  an  interesting  study  of  the  psychology  of  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land.  I  read  those  notes  with 
much  interest,  much  sympathy  and  some  amuse¬ 
ment,  because  I, .  too,  have  been  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  and  staid  long  enough  to  get  over  it. 
The  great  trouble  with  Mr.  Berrang  and  his  Phila¬ 
delphia  traveling  companion  is,  that  quite  uncon¬ 
sciously  perhaps,  they  are  more  or  less  homesick. 
The  stranger  going  into  a  strange  land,  is  apt  to 
allow  his  hopes  and  his  fancy  to  outstrip  his  reason. 
He  knows  better,  and  yet  his  hopes  and  his  fancy 
responding  to  his  longing  for  a  perfect  environment, 


persist  in  portraying  the  new  country  for  which  he 
is  bound  as  a  veritable  “Utopia.”  The  reaction  from 
contact  with  the  reality  is  inevitable.  All  the  dis¬ 
advantages  loom  up  more  formidable  than  they  real¬ 
ly  are,  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  were  not 
properly  discounted  in  advance,  and  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  definite  knowledge  of  how  to  deal 
with  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  strange  land  are 
strikingly  less  than  had  been  anticipated  and  most 
of  those  that  do  exist  are  not  fully  apparent  to  the 
newcomer  because  of  lack  of  definite  knowledge  of  his 
new  surroundings.  To  make  matters  worse  from 
a  psychological  standpoint,  all  the  formerly  unap¬ 
preciated  advantages  of  the  old  home  and  its  en- 
\  ironments  loom  up  with  an  almost  irresistible 
appeal. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  section  of  country  Mr. 
Berrang  describes.  I  have  never  been  there.  No 
doubt  the  disadvantages  he  describes  exist,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  many  of  them  will  appear  quite  trivial 
to  him  as  he  becomes  better  acquainted  with  his  new 
surroundings.  Likewise  with  that  acquaintance  will 
come  a  knowledge  of  local  advantages,  not  now  ap¬ 
parent  or  temporarily  eclipsed  by  a  memory  of  the 
“fleshpots  of  Egypt.”  After  he  has  been  there  longer 
he  will  realize  that  the  industrial  depression  he 
speaks  of  is  only  temporary  for  the  section,  unless 
he  really  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  settle  in  a 
locality  that  has  been  “developed”  by  boost,  pure 
and  simple,  rather  than  by  the  lure  of  natural  op¬ 
portunity.  That  unfortunate  condition  may  apply 
to  restricted  localities,  but  the  wonderful  develop¬ 


ment  of  the  Pacific  slope  as  a  whole,  proves  that 
whatever  the  handicaps  may  be,  there  are  also  won¬ 
derful  natural  advantages. 

Just  to  furnish  emphasis  for  some  of  the  points 
I  have  made,  I  may  be  permitted  to  relate  some  bits 
of  my  own  personal  experience.  When  I  came  to 
Florida  nearly  16  years  ago,  I  was  dreadfully  dis¬ 
appointed  as  to  the  natural  scenery.  Most  of  the 
] tie tu red  glimpses  of  Florida  landscapes  that  are 
familiar  throughout  the  North  are  photographs  of 
“beauty  spots,”  and  while  superb,  and  probably  the 
rivals  of  any  beauty  spots  in  the  world,  unfortunate¬ 
ly  these  beauty  spots  are  comparatively  few  and  of 
limited  area,  when  compared  to  the  wide  expanses 
of  fire-scarred  pine  trees,  accompanied  by  a  monot¬ 
onous  undergrowth  of  saw  palmettoes.  Somehow  I 
took  a  violent  dislike  at  first  to  those  palmettoes. 
It  seemed  to  me  they  Avere  the  very  emblem  of 
worthless  soil  and  general  desolation.  Gradually 
with  acquaintance  that  dislike  has  entirely  disap¬ 
peared,  and  I  now  consider  them  rather  ornamental, 
as  I  have  come  to  realize  how  much  more  desolate 
the  vast  stretches  of  pine  land  would  appear  with¬ 
out  them. 

From  an  industrial  viewpoint  I  labored  10  years 
to  no  purpose  to  succeed  with  one  crop,  and  have 
much  more  than  made  good  that  loss 
in  the  last  five  years  with  another. 
When  I  first  came  to  Florida,  an 
orange  grove  was  a  wonderful  sight, 
but  in  less  than  a  year  I  would  have 
passed  up  all  the  orange  trees  in  the 
State  to  ha\re  a  good  look  at  an  apple 
tree  loaded  with  fruit.  That  attitude 
too  has  passed  away.  All  of  which 
goes  to  prove  that  no  matter  how  in¬ 
teresting  the  observations  may  be,  it 
is  not  safe  for  himself  or  others  to 
trust  the  estimate  of  the  advantages 
of  any  country  to  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land.  d.  l.  h. 

Florida. 


Decombing  the  Poultry 

FAMILIAR  PRACTICE.  —  In  re¬ 
regard  to  clipping  off  the  combs 
and  wattles  of  Leghorn  cockerels  and 
pullets,  to  avoid  damage  by  freezing 
in  very  cold  weather,  1  would  say  that 
in  my  younger  days  I  used  to  breed 
game  fowls,  and  it  was  the  custom  to 
cut  off  the  combs  and  wattles  of  all  the 
males.  It  was  very  easily  done  with  a 
pair  of  sharp  shears,  and  it  did  not 
seem  very  painful  to  the  birds.  Usually 
there  would  be  but  little  bleeding;  all 
we  did  to  stop  it  Avas  to  pluck  out  a 
feather  and  press  it  doAvn  on  the  comb. 
It  Avas  far  more  humane  than  to  have  the  birds 
going  around  for  days  with  combs  all  swollen  up 
and  painful,  to  turn  black  and  finally  fall  off,  as  I 
have  seen  them  do.  That  the  possession  of  a  comb 
has  anything  to  do  Avitli  a  hen’s  laying  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve.  Our  Winter  temperature  here  in  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  hills  seldom  gets  loiver  than  from  4  to  10  de¬ 
grees  beloAv  zero,  and  in  open-front  houses  our  Leg¬ 
horns  rarely  have  more  than  the  tips  of  the  points 
of  their  combs  touched,  and  only  a  feiv  have  even 
that.  A  neighbor  who  usually  carries  about  75  cock¬ 
erels  over  Winter,  to  sell  in  the  Spring,  keeps  them 
in  an  open-front  house,  but  on  very  cold  nights  he 
drops  a  thin  curtain,  made  of  bran  sacks,  in  front  of 
the  roosts. 

COMBS  AND  LAYING. — If  I  were  keeping  Leg¬ 
horns  in  a  climate  Avliere  the  cold  reached  20  to  30 
degrees  beloAv  zero,  I  would  try  the  clipping  of 
combs  and  Avattles  on  both  hens  and  cockerels.  1 
would  consider  it  a  humane  thing  to  do ;  and  I  doubt 
if  it  would  stop  their  laying,  except  temporarily,  for 
a  feAv  days  perhaps.  You  say  that  “some  scientific 
men  feel  that  the  comb  is  in  some  AA'ay  an  organ  liaA  - 
ing  a  direct  influence  on  egg  production,  and  if  that 
is  so,  of  course  the  loss  of  the  comb  would  have  a 
bad  effect.”  Here  I  think  they  have  mistaken  an 
effect  for  a  cause.  The  enlarged  comb  of  the  pullet 
about  to  lay  is  the  effect,  not  in  any  Avay  the  cause, 
of  her  laying.  All  her  organs  are  in  good  condition, 
she  eats  heavily,  the  sex  instinct  is  aroused;  it 
Avould  be  a  wonder  if  her  comb  did  not  increase  in 
size.  There  is  another  thing;  when  a  man  tries  to 
lift  a  heavy  stone  he  gets  red  in  the  face;  that  is. 


A  Sizable  Baldwin  from  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Fig.  597. 
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the  blood  flies  to  his  head.  When  a  pullet  is  laying 
her  first  eggs,  she  also  strains  hard,  and  the  blood 
flies  to  her  head ;  her  face  is  red,  too,  and  as  this 
occurs  nearly  every  day  it  is  no  wonder  that  her 


IIoiv  the  Mixer  is  Constructed.  Fig.  590. 


comb  increases  in  size  then,  nor  is  it  strange  that 
when  she  stops  laying,  and  that  daily  stimulus  is  re¬ 
moved,  that  her  comb  shrinks  in  size,  as  we  all  know 
that  it  does.  But,  as  I  said  before,  the  enlarged 
comb  is  the  effect,  not  the  cause  of  the  laying. 

DEMAND  FOR  LARGE  COMBK.-WVliile  on  this 
subject  of  “combs”  I  would  like  to  give  a  little  his¬ 
tory  of  what  happened  I  guess  50  years  ago,  when 
Stoddard  was  running  the  Poultry  World  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  Some  poultry  breeders  living  along  the 
Connecticut  River  clubbed  together  and  sent  a  young 
man  as  passenger  in  a  sailing  ship  over  to  the  port 
of  Leghorn,  Italy,  to  import  some  Rose  Comb  Leg¬ 
horns.  But  he  came  back  without  any  ;  said  he  could 
not  find  a  Rose  Comb  bird  anywhere  over  there. 
And  this  was  the  reason :  Every  week  a  steamer 
load  of  fowls  was  shipped  from  Leghorn  to  Mar¬ 
seilles,  France.  A  Frenchwoman  would  hold  up  her 
hands  in  horror  at  the  shameless  waste  of  throwing 
away  the  legs  and  head  of  a  chicken.  The  legs  are 
always  used  for  a  soup,  and  a  special  disli  was  made 
from  the  comb  and  wattles.  The  larger  the  comb 
and  wattles,  the  more  to  be  desired  was  the  fowl. 
So  when  in  Italy  some  fowl  came  with  small  rose 
comb  it  was  kiiled  and  not  used  to  breed  from. 
Breeding  from  birds  with  large  combs  is  possibly 
what  fixed  the  large  comb  on  the  Leghorn.  The 
Minorca,  also  a  Mediterranean  breed,  has  the  large 
comb.  But  it  can  easily  be  bred  off.  When  I  was 
a  “fancier”  and  bred  show  birds,  I  bred  Leghorn 
liens  with  combs  only  half  an  inch  high,  so  that  I 
could  get  cockerels  from  them  that  would  comply 
with  the  “Standard  of  Perfection”  as  to  comb. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 

It.  N.-Y. — What  The  R.  N.-Y.  said  is  that  certain 
scientific  men  say  that  the  violet  rays  of  sunshine 
are  necessary  in  the  deposits  of  lime  in  the  body — • 
for  bones  or  egg  shells.  These  rays  enter  the  body 
through  the  hen’s  comb — which  suggests  a  use  for 
that  organ. 


'  Parsnip  Cold  Storage 

1  A  SIMPLE,  practical  method  of  storing  parsnips 
(  Jtx  is  shown  herewith.  The  container  should  be 
a  flour  barrel,  or  one  similarly  constructed.  When 
staves  swell,  the  hoops  give,  allowing  for  expansion. 
A  sugar  barrel  is  too  strong  when  bound  with  the 
usual  heavy  wire  or  iron  hoops.  These  hoops  do  not 
give,  the  staves  buckle,  allowing  water  to  enter. 


Burying  Vegetables  in  Barrels.  Fig.  600. 


Cover  should  overhang  for  easy  removal.  The  stone 
weight  holds  cover  in  place.  Barrel  is  set  half  its 
height  in  ground,  and  earth  mounded  to  top.  Full 
depth,  when  so  placed,  makes  it  difficult  to  remove 


contents.  We  dig.  cut  tops  as  usual,  and  at  once 
place  in  storage,  without  washing.  Several  neigh¬ 
bors  have  adopted  this  plan,  and  find  the  roots  freeze 
and  keep  frozen  all  Winter,  becoming  fully  as  sweet 
as  those  undug.  They  do  not  shrivel,  as  there  is 
sufficient  dampness  through  and  between  staves  to 
keep  just  right.  It  is  well  to  locate  barrel  on  land 
with  good  drainage,  and  conveniently  near  house. 

Massachusetts.  Frederick  ii.  page. 


Mixers  for  Chemicals  and  Chicken  Feed 

SEVERAL  of  our  poultrymen  have  asked  us  to 
describe  some  machine  which  can  be  used  for 
mixing  poultry  feed  into  a  dry  mash.  The  general 
plan  for  this  matter  of  mixing  grain  is  quite  a  chore, 
and  means  considerable  labor,  unless  the  mash  is 
bought  ready  mixed.  Most  of  our  poultrymen  seem 
to  think  that  the  average  man  can  mix  his  grain  up 
with  a  shovel  easier  and  quicker  than  he  can  in  any 
barrel  or  box.  Some  of  them  tell  us  that  they  can 
mix  500  lbs.  of  feed  in  15  or  20  minutes  by  shoveling 
it  over  two  or  three  times.  To  avoid  the  bother  and 
labor  of  emptying  bags  of  grain  into  a  barrel  or  box 
and  then  turning  it  over  to  mix  it,  it  would  appear 
that  most  of  the  poultrymen  simply  throw  the  grain 
together  on  the  floor,  turn  it  over  with  a  shovel  two 
or  three  times  and  call  it  a  job.  There  are  a  few  of 
them,  however,  who  use  a  mixing  device  which  op- 


This  picture  was  sent  by  Mr.  Raphael  Santor  of  West¬ 
chester  Go.,  N.  Y.  He  says  his  daughter  raised  this 
sunflower  stalk — 14  ft.  10  in.  high,  with  flower  14  in. 
in  diameter  and  leaves  18  to  20  in.  wide.  Surely  “a  big 
sunflower.”  No  wonder  stockmen  in  the  West  are  trying 
to  utilize  such  immense  growth  for  feeding  purposes. 

erates  much  on  the  principle  of  a  barrel  or  box 
churn. 

Some  years  ago  quite  a  crusade  was  made  in  favor 
of  home-mixing  fertilizer,  and  a  great  many  of  these 
mixers  were  worked  out  to  help  along  this  move¬ 
ment.  One  such  device  was  illustrated  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station,  and  this  may  now  be 
found  in  Bulletin  No.  34,  published  in  December, 
1895.  This  machine  was  constructed  by  E.  G.  Ma- 
comber  of  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  and  was  used  with 
great  satisfaction  for  several  years  in  mixing  chem¬ 
icals.  The  picture,  Fig.  603,  shows  a  machine  in  op¬ 
eration,  and  Fig.  599  is  a  diagram  showing  how  the 
machine  was  constructed.  The  following  description 
is  taken  from  the  above-mentioned  bulletin: 

(A)  is  the  mixer,  3x3  ft.  inside  measurement,  made 
of  tongued  and  grooved  pine  boards  (BB)  %  in.  thick. 
Across  the  inside  of  each  end  at  the  center  is  spiked  a 
2x8-in.  plank  (DD),  and  a  belt  of  the  same  (CC)  ex¬ 
tends  around  the  middle  of  the  mixer  to  make  the  trun- 
ions  (EE)  secure,  and  sustain  the  weight.  Greater 
strength  could  perhaps  be  secured  by  extending  an  axis 
through  the  mixer  with  trunions  at  each  end,  but  Mr. 
Macomber  has  found  by  trial  that  it  interferes  with 
perfect  mixing  and  nyikes  more  work  in  clearing  out  the 
fertilizer.  The  trunions  (EE  and  HII)  are  pieces  of 
4x4-in.  joist.  (EE)  are  securely  mortised  into  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  ends  of  the  octagonal  mixer  (A),  and  arc 


turned  down  to  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  where  they  rest 
in  the  outer  frame.  The  outer  frame  (FF)  is  made  of 
pieces  of  plank  2%  in.  thick  and  10  in.  wide,  securely 
spiked  together,  and  is  4  ft.  5  in.  square,  measured  on 
the  outside.  The  two  sides  of  this  frame,  which  are 


Farther  and  farther  out  from  towns,  on  available  lots, 
are  being  built  comfortable  little  cottages.  The  high 
rents  are  driving  out  the  laboring  man  to  his  little  plot 
of  ground  where  he  can  build  his  home,  add  to  it  as  the 
years  go  by,  and  grow  a  little  garden  to  help  keep  down 
living  costs.  Many  of  these  houses  are  built  very 
cheaply ;  roofing  material  in  some  instances  is  used  in 
place  of  siding.  One  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  used  dry- 
goods  boxes  in  building  a  good  portion  of  his  little  home. 
Some  day  it  will  be  turned  into  a  chicken  house  or 
garage,  and  a  new  home  will  be  started  with  money 
saved  and  earned  in  his  less  pretentious  home.  Home¬ 
building  days  are  the  happy  days  of  one’s  life,  particu¬ 
larly  if  with  the  home  building  the  little  ones  come  along 
and  grow  to  school  age.  The  accompanying  picture  shows 
a  neat  little  home  which  can  be  cheaply  constructed,  and 
is  very  attractive,  This  was  taken  between  Conneaut, 
().,  and  Erie,  Pa.  The  building  to  the  right  is  an  at¬ 
tached  garage  for  the  accommodation  of  the  family 
automobile. — W.  ,T.,  Ohio. 


mortised  for  the  trunions  (HII),  are  made  of  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  plank,  separated  by  short  strips  of  board  so 
as  to  give  a  mortise  of  sufficient  depth  to  hold  the  trun¬ 
ions  securely  in  place  and  sustain  the  required  weight. 
The  trunions  (IIII)  are  of  the  same  size  as  (EE),  with 
the  bearing  turned  down  to  the  same  diameter.  They 
revolve  in  the  hollowed  ends  (KK)  of  the  two  upright 
4x4-in.  joists  previously  mentioned.  The  trunions  pro¬ 
ject  sufficiently  to  receive  the  levers  or  arms  already 
described,  and  each  are  bound  with  a  band  of  strap- 
iron  to  prevent  wear  and  splitting.  When  the  mixer  is 
revolved  by  placing  the  levers  upon  the  trunions  (EE), 
the  outer  frame  (FF)  is  held  in  a  horizontal  position  by 
a  temporary  leg  at  one  corner  held  in  place  by  a  pin. 
When  mixer  and  frame  are  revolved  upon  the  trunions 
(IIII),  the  mixer  is  clamped  to  the  outer  frame  by  a 
button  at  one  end. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  mixer  is  really  a  large  box. 

hung  so  that  it  can  be  turned  over  and  over  by  put¬ 

ting  it  on  levers  attached  to  its  sides.  The  grains  or 
chemicals  are  put  into  this  box,  just  as  cream  is  pul 
into  a  barrel  churn,  then  the  opening  is  closed  and 

the  device  is  turned  over  and  over  until  the  grains 

are  thoroughly  mixed  together.  Probably  some  such 
device  will  be  as  good  as  any  other  for  mixing  grain, 
yet  it  is  a  question  whether  this  method  will  really 
give  any  better  service  than  the  old-fashioned  plan 
of  shoveling  the  mixture  over  and  over  with  a 
shovel. 


Lime  with  Manure 

What  do  you  think  of  putting  manure  on  the  ground 
and  liming  it  at  the  same  time,  without  raking  it  in  ; 
just  leaving  the  ground  rough?  c.  s. 

Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

E  think  it  far  better  practice  to  plow  the  ma¬ 
nure  under  and  spread  the  lime  on  top  to  be 
harrowed  in.  What  good  can  it  do  to  mix  the  lime 
and  manure  and  leave  it  on  top?  There  would  per- 


Fertilizer  Mixer ,  Horizontal  Position.  Fig.  603. 


haps  be  no  great  harm  if  ground  limestone  were 
used,  but  with  burned  lime  part  of  the  ammonia  in 
the  manure  would  be  driven  off  if  the  combination 
were  left  exposed  on  top  of  the  soil. 
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You  get  so  much 

and  pay  so  little! 

You’re  happy  in  Hanes,  because  it’s  so  downright  com¬ 
fortable  all  over,  and  in  every  single  part.  You  can 
walk  and  reach  and  stoop  and  stretch,  and  Hanes  will 
follow  every  little  movement,  without  a  bind  or  a  bunch  t 

Hanes  shuts  out  icy  blasts  and  blocks  the  sharp- 
fanged  cold  that  would  like  to  reach  in  and  bite.  Three 
weights  meet  the  winter  requirements  of  every  climate. 

We  especially  recommend  the  Hanes  Heavy  Weight 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

In  no  other  underwear  can  you  get  so  much  and  pay 
so  little.  Millions  of  men  and  boys  who  are  happy  in 
Hanes  will  tell  you  it’s  the  best  winter  underwear  in 
the  world  for  the  money — and  that’s  that  I 

Hanes  Underwear  is  guaranteed  absolutely — every 
thread,  stitch  and  button,  or  your  money  back.  Go  to 
the  nearest  Hanes  dealer  and  compare  this  big-value 
underwear  detail  by  detail  with  the  5  Famous  Points. 
That’s  the  answer !  Union  suits,  also  shirts-and-drawers. 

Boys  prefer  Hanes,  too,  because  it’s  made  of  the 
same  materials  and  with  the  same  care.  Union  suits 
only.  Two  weights — heavy  and  extra  heavy.  Sizes  2 
to  16  years.  2  to  4  year  sizes  with  drop  seats.  Also 
knee  length  and  short  sleeves. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  GO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

MiP  AmvmOs  wmo  flam,  faM-  car  a&Miv  Ihum/Iultb  < 


1  HaNES  Collar¬ 
ettes  are  cut  to 
size.  A  40  suit  has 
a  40  collarette. 
Won’t  roll  or 
pucker.  Protect  the 
chest  front  cold 
draughts,  and  let 
the  top-shirt  lie 
smooth. 

2  Hanes  Cuffs 
won’t  pull  off. 
They  snug  the 
wrist.  Reinforced 
on  the  end  to  pre¬ 
vent  raveling  and 
gaping.  Sleeves  are 
exact  length — not 
uneven. 

3  Hanes  Elastic 
Shoulders  give 
with  every  move¬ 
ment,  because 
they’re  made  with 
a  service-doubling 
lap  seam.  Comfort¬ 
able.  Strong. 

4  Hanes  Closed 
Crotch  really 
stays  closed. 
Double  gusset  in 
thigh  another  com¬ 
fort  feature.  Crotch 
can’ t  bind ,  for 
Hanes  is  fitted 
by  trunk  measure. 

5  Hanes  Elastic 
Ankles  never 
bunch  over  the 
shoe-tops.  No 
ugly  pucker  show¬ 
ing  under  the  socks. 
One  leg  is  exactly 
the  same  length  as 
the  other.  They’re 
mates I 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Water  System  From  Well 

What  is  the  best  method  of  getting  run¬ 
ning  water  into  the  kitchen  and  for  bath 
from  a  dug  well  47  ft.  deep,  25  ft.  6  in. 
to  top  of  water?  Well  is  10  ft.  from 
house  cellar,  which  is  6  ft.  6  in.  deep. 
There  is  a  2  in.  pipe  on  existing  pump 
and  a  15-in.  tile  casing  well.  A.  A.  c. 

The  best  method  of  getting  water  into 
your  house  depends  upon  so  many  factors, 
and  is  so  largely  a  matter  of  individual 
preference,  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you 
any  definite  answer.  The  best  that  I 
can  do  is  to  tell  you  briefly  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  at  your  disposal,  letting  you  choose 
for  yourself. 

I  am  assuming  that  water  is  wanted 
for  household  purposes  only,  and  that 
you  wish  the  plant  located  in  your  cellar 
or  basement.  If  this  is  the  case  you 
have  at  least  two  general  methods  of 
obtaining  water.  An  electric,  motor  or 
engine  can  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
small  air  compressor  and  air  storage 
tank,  the  compressed  air  operating  a 
pump  in  the  well  whenever  a  faucet  is 
opened.  This  method  stores  air  only, 
fresh  water  coming  directly  from  the 
well  as  soon  as  the  faucet  has  run  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  empty  the  service  pipe. 
Where  electric  current  is  available  this 
system  may  be  made  completely  automa¬ 
tic  by  having  the  air  compressor  run  by 
a  small  motor  which  is  started  and 
stopped  by  a  pressure  operated  switch 
as  the  air  pressure  is  raised  and  lowered 
in  the  air  tank. 

Another  automatic  system  has  a  small 
storage  tank  into  which  the  water  is 
pumped,  compressing  the  air  above  it. 
The  pressure  so  formed  forces  water  to 
the  faucets  and  controls  the  switch,  start¬ 
ing  and  stopping  the  operating  motor. 
The  system  just  briefly  described  would 
use  a  shallow  well  pump  placed  in  the 
cellar.  This  would  operate  successfully 
in  your  well  if  the  pipe  leading  to  the 
well  were  run  through  at  the  level  of  the 
cellar  bottom,  and  the  water  level  in  the 
well  is  comparatively  constant  so  that 
it  does  not  pump  down  too  much  in  use. 
A  higher  water  level  would  do  no  harm, 
but  one  much  below  this  would  be  too 
low  for  a  suction  pump. 


Siphon  From  Well 

I  have  a  drilled  well  75  ft.  deep, 
situated  on  a  sloping  hill.  The  water 
rises  within  19  ft.  from  the  top  at  the 
rate  of  six  gallons  per  minute.  Within 
a  distance  of  100  ft.  from  the  well  the 
land  slopes  gradually.  Beyond  that  dis¬ 
tance  there  is  a  sharp  slope  at  great 
length.  Could  I  siphon  water  at  a  fall 
of  40  ft.?  IIow  could  this  be  done? 
IIow  long  would  the  pipes  have  to  be  to 
accomplish  the  purpose?  m.  a. 

If  your  measurements  are  as  indicated 
it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  use  a  siphon 
to  secure  water  at  a  point  down  the 
slope  from  the  well.  Lay  your  pipe  with 
carefully-made  joints,  preventing  air 
leaks,  and  with  a  long  easy  bend  at  the 
top,  lessening  the  chance  of  an  air  bub¬ 
ble  forming  at  this  point.  Attach  a  suc¬ 
tion  pump  to  the  lower  end  and  draw 
the  pipe  full  of  water.  It  should  then 
flow  itself  without  further  pumping. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  attach  the  pump 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  line  by  means  of 
a  short  tee,  placing  a  valve  between  the 
pump  and  the  siphon.  All  water  holds 
a  certain  amount  of  air  in  solution.  At 
the  top  curve  of  a  siphon  the  pressure  is 
light,  and  this  air  is  slowly  given  off, 
gradually  forming  a  bubble  at  this  point, 
which  checks  the  flow  of  the  siphon.  If 
the  pump  is  left  attached,  the  valve  sep¬ 
arating  it  from  the  siphon  can  be  opened 
and  the  handle  given  a  few  quick  strokes, 
which  will  start  the  siphon  operating 
again  when  it  is  seen  that  the  flow  is 
gradually  lessening. 

The  operation  of  the  siphon  is  due 
to  a  condition  of  unbalance  created  by 
two  columns  of  water  of  unequal  length. 
The  water  in  the  leg  of  the  siphon  hav¬ 
ing  the  greater  vertical  length  has  the 
greater  weight  or  pressure  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  greater  tendency  to  flow.  A 
siphon  will  operate  whenever  one  end  is 
lower  than  the  other  and  the  top  of  the 
siphon  is  not  farther  than  suction  dis¬ 
tance,  (in  practice  20  to  25  ft.)  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  on  the  intake 
side.  In  your  case  it  will  only  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  the  pipe  down  the  slope 
sufficiently  far  to  insure  that  the  dis¬ 
charge  end  is  somewhat  below  the  intake 
end,  insuring  a  good  flow  of  water. 

Stone  or  Cement  Wall  for 
Barn 

Which  would  be  the  better  wall  to  build 
for  a  barn,  one  of  stone  or  concrete? 
Would  have  to  buy  stone  and  draw  three 
miles ;  also  buy  and  draw  gravel  about 
same  distance.  How  many  cords  of  stone 
would  it  take,  wall  to  be  56  ft.  long,  32 
ft.  wide,  4  ft.  high  on  one  side,  2  ft.  on 
the  other?  The  ends  on  an  average  3  ft. 
high.  How  many  loads  of  gravel  and  how 
much  cement  would  it  take?  Which 
would  be  the  cheapest  and  better?  e.  b. 


Concrete  is  quite  generally  used  for  this 
purpose  at  the  present  time.  It  makes  a 
very  satisfactory  foundataion  wall,  and 
does  not  require  the  high-priced  skilled 
labor  necessary  for  a  masonry  wall. 

The  wall  as  planned  by  you  will  con¬ 
tain  about  516  cu.  ft.  if  built  1  ft.  thick 
of  a  1:2*4 ‘5  mixture;  approximately  474 
cu.  ft.  (about  12  loads)  of  gravel  from 
which  the  sand  has  been  removed  by  run¬ 
ning  it  over  a  *4 -in.  mesh  screen,  and 
about  six  loads  of  clean  sand,  ranging 
from  *4  in.  in  size  of  particles  down. 
This  can  be  obtained  by  screening  the 
gravel.  Gravel  should  always  be  screened 
and  re-combined  in  the  proper  propor¬ 
tions,  as  bank-run  gravel  ordinarily  car¬ 
ries  too  much  sand  and  is  not  uniform  in 
pebble  content. 

You  seem  to  be  planning  a  wall  resting 
on  top  of  the  ground.  Better  construc¬ 
tion  is  possible  if  the  foundation  is  placed 
in  a  trench  extending  below  the  frost  line. 
The  portion  below  ground  can  be  made 
largely  of  field  stone,  enough  mortar  being 
used  to  fill  the  spaces  between.  If  the 
wall  must  be  made  4  ft.  high  above 
ground  on  one  side  it  seems  that  it 
would  be  better  to  make  it  enough  higher 
to  permit  utilization  of  the  space  beneath 
to  advantage. 


Preventing  Oil  Leakage 

I  am  told  that  there  is  a  way  of  drill¬ 
ing  holes  at  a  certain  angle  in  the  piston 
rings  of  a  tractor  so  as  to  prevent  oil 
leaking  and  reaching  the  spark  plugs. 
Can  you  give  me  information  about  the 
process?  Is  there  a  farm  bulletin  pub¬ 
lished  on  tractor  repairs?  c.  w.  P. 

Oil  pumping  is  generally  the  result  of 
wear,  and  usually  the  best  remedy  is 
secured  by  having  the  block  rebored  and 
oversize  piston  and  rings  fitted.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  a  series  of  small  holes 
are  drilled  at  an  angle  of  about  45  de¬ 
grees  through  the  lower  side  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  ring  groove.  On  the  upstroke  the 
oil  that  is  wiped  off  by  the  lower  ring  is 
supposed  to  escape  to  the  crank  case 
through  these  holes  instead  of  being  car¬ 
ried  to  the  combustion  chamber  where  it 
may  cause  fouling  of  the  spark  plugs. 
Holes  drilled  through  the  rings  them¬ 
selves,  would  weaken  or  break  them,  and 
allow  the  compression  to  escape  by  them. 

There  are  several  farmers’  bulletins 
on  the  farm  tractor  and  gas  engine  cov¬ 
ering  cost  of  operation,  hitches  and  care. 
Bulletin  78  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Can., 
is  an  excellent  bulletin  on  the  “Farm 
Gas  Engine”  and  can  be  obtained  from 
McDonald  College,  Quenec.  In  addition 
the  various  tractor  companies  put  out 
some  very  instructive  trade  literature. 

Oil-burning  Engine  With¬ 
out  Electrical  Ignition 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
a  kerosene  or  oil-fuel  stationary  engine 
which  has  no  carburetor,  magneto  or  elec¬ 
trical  ignition,  fuel  being  fired  by  heat  of 
compression?  Has  this  type  of  engine 
proved  practical  and  will  it  stand  up  as 
well  as  the  usual  type  of  kerosene  en¬ 
gine  using  electrical  ignition?  I.  f.  S. 

This  engine,  as  you  say  fires  the  oil 
used  as  fuel  by  the  heat  of  compression 
alone,  compression  being  carried  to  a 
high  point.  The  Diesel  engine  used  so 
successfully  in  marine  practice  ignites 
its  fuel  in  the  same  way.  Several  years 
ago  out-  of  these  engines  was  loaned  us 
for  trial  and  in  the  few  tests  that  were 
made  on  it  ran  very  well  developing 
rated  hcise  power  and  at  a  fairly  low 
rate  of  fuel  consumption.  At  the  same 
time  the  engine  was  with  us  I  sent  out 
a  questionnaire  to  a  number  of  men  using 
them,  and  on  the  whole  they  'seemed  to 
be  giving  satisfaction,  one  man,  how¬ 
ever,  saying  that  they  were  built  too 
light.  It  is  probable  that  they  would  re¬ 
quire  a  little  more  attention  in  service 
to  keep  the  valves  and  rings  in  condition 
to  insure  perfect  compression  necessary 
for  ignition.  If  care  is  given  to  this, 
however,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
engine  should  not  do  good  work. 


Concrete  Floor  in  Cellar 

I  am  planning  to  put  a  concrete  floor 
in  the  cellar  of  my  house.  I  planned  to 
dig  out  about  6  in.  of  dirt  and  replace 
with  3  in.  of  cinders  and  3  in.  of  con¬ 
crete.  A  neighbor  advises  me  not  to  put 
any  cinders  in,  as  the  cellar  will  not  be 
as  cool  as  it  would  be  if  I  lay  the  cement 
directly  upon  the  earth.  It  is  not  a  wet 
cellar,  though  during  the  Spring,  or  long 
rainy  period,  it  is  rather  soft  in  certain 
parts  of  the  floor.  There  is  a  good 
chance  for  drainage.  The  soil  is  clay 
loam.  R.  A.  K. 

If  the  floor  is  well  drained,  either  nat¬ 
urally  or  artificially,  the  concrete  may  be 
laid  directly  upon  the  earth,  but  I  should 
much  prefer  a  layer  of  field  stones  or 
cinders  beneath  the  concrete  to  aid  in 
carrying  off  water  that  might  otherwise 
seep  through.  I  do  not  see  how  a  layer 
of  cinders  could  materially  affect  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  cellar,  m.  b.  d. 
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Honey  for  Automobile  Radiators 


There  is  something  of  a  controversy 
over  the  proposed  use  of  honey  as  an 
anti-freezing  mixture  in  automobiles.  Bee¬ 
keepers  favor  the  use  of  honey,  which, 
they  say,  is  quite  equal  to  alcohol,  while 
being  much  cheaper.  The  automobile  ex¬ 
perts  say  that  alcohol  is  to  be  preferred. 
We  would  naturally  like  to  encourage  the 
use  of  honey — a  farm  product — if  such 
use  is  economical  and  desirable.  In  orde* 
to  present  the  honey  side  fairly  we  print 
below  an  article  from  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  statements  of  the  case: 

Experiments  show  that  for  regions 
where  the  lowest  Winter  temperature  is 
from  zero  to  five  below,  a  solution  made 
of  equal  volumes  of  honey  and  water 
should  be  used.  If  the  temperature  is 
likely  to  fall  to  10  or  15  below  zero,  the 
solution  should  be  made  of  three  volumes 
of  honey  to  two  volumes  of  water.  For 
temperatures  of  20  below  zero  and  colder, 
the  solution  should  be  made  of  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  honey  to  one  volume  of  water. 

The  original  method  of  making  the 
honey  solution  was  simply  to  stir  the 
honey  into  the  water  in  about  equal  parts, 
stirring  until  all  the  honey  was  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed.  It  was  then  ready  to  be 
poured  into  the  radiator.  Such  a  solution 
gave  satisfaction  in  most  cases. 

It  was  found,  after  some  experimenta¬ 
tion,  that  the  circulation  of  the  solution 
under  low  temperatures  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  if  the  dextrin  in  the  honey  is 
precipitated  by  adding  alcohol  during  the 
process  of  making  the  solution.  Further¬ 
more,  the  addition  of  the  slight  amount 
of  alcohol  necessary  to  remove  the  dextrin 
noticeably  depressed  the  freezing  point  of 
the  solution.  Wood  alcohol  is  preferable 
to  denatured  alcohol  for  this  purpose. 

The  proper  method  of  making  the  so¬ 
lution,  then,  is  as  follows  :  After  select¬ 
ing  the  formula  which  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  for  Winter  temperatures  of  any 
given  district,  measure  out  the  proper 
quantity  of  honey  and  water,  adding  a 
little  extra  water  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
in  evaporation,  and  heat  the  water  to 
boiling.  Then  stir  in  the  honey,  stirring 
until  all  honey  is  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  honey-water 
solution  to  the  boiling  point.  This  will 
require  additional  heat,  since  the  boiling 
point  of  the  honey-water  solution  is  sev¬ 
eral  degrees  higher  than  the  boiling  point 
of  water.  When  the  honey-water  solu¬ 
tion  has  begun  to  boil,  stir  in  one  quart 
of  either  wood  or  denatured  alcohol  to 
each  three  gallons  of  honey-water  solu¬ 
tion,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  boil  from 
three  to  five  minutes. 

The  solution  should  not  be  allowed  to 
boil  much  longer  than  from  three  to  live 
minutes  or  else  it  will  become  thicker 
than  intended,  and  will  not  circulate 
properly.  'Some  difficulty  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  this  connection  by  those  who 
allowed  the  solution  to  boil  half  an  hour 
or  more. 

The  function  of  the  alcohol,  as  ex¬ 
plained  before,  is  to  precipitate  the  dex¬ 
trin  or  gum  present  in  the  honey.  Most 
of  the  alcohol  will  be  used  up  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  although  .the  finished  product  retains 
quite  a  strong  odor  of  alcohol.  The  scum 
which  rises  to  the  surface  after  the  alcohol 
has  been  boiled  in  the  honey-water  solu¬ 
tion  should  be  removed  and  then  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  ready  for  the  radiator. 

Unripe  honey,  honeydew  honey  and 
honey  which  has  started  to  ferment  are 
not  satisfactory.  Dark  honey  is  appar¬ 
ently  as  satisfactory  as  light,  and  is  pre¬ 
ferable  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
price. 

Honey  solution  made  of  honey  and  wa¬ 
ter  only,  is  cloudy  and  translucent  when 
placed  in  a  glass  container.  The  solu¬ 
tion  prepared  according  to  instructions 
just  given,  adding  alcohol,  appears  as 
clear  as  crystal  through  a  test  tube  or 
glass  dish.  On  standing  for  some  length 
of  time,  this  specially  prepared  solution 
will  show  the  collection  of  a  brownish 
mass  near  the  surface,  which  is  largely 
pollen.  Since  the  brownish  mass  has  the 
same  specific  gravity  as  the  remainder  of 
the  solution  it  is  impossible  to  remove  it 
by  centrifuging.  Furthermore,  the  pol¬ 
len  is  sufficiently  fine  to  make  it  difficult 
to  remove  by  filtering.  However,  the  pol¬ 
len  apparently  does  no  harm  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  it  may  diminish  the  tendency 
for  seepage.  If  the  solution,  in  which  the 
brownish  mass  has  collected,  is  stirred 
vigorously,  the  solution  again  becomes  as 
clear  as  crystal. 

Even  though  the  honey  solution  is  prop¬ 
erly  made,  to  give  complete  satisfaction 
certain  precautions  must  be  taken.  When 
filling  the  radiator,  the  level  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  should  be  left  about  2  in.  below  the 
overflow  pipe,  since  honey  solution  ex¬ 
pands  with  heat  and  will  run  over  and 
waste  if  the  radiator  is  filled  full.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  try  to  use  honey  solution 
in  a  leaky  radiator.  Sooner  or  later  the 
motorist  will  find  that  the  solution  has 
seeped  through  the  leak,  and  the  sticki¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  solution  is  sure  to  cause 
dissatisfaction.  All  hose  connections  and 
the  engine  head  gasket  must  be  tight, 
since  the  honey  solution  may  seep  through 


apparently  watertight  connections.  A 
slight  leak  around  the  hose  connections  is 
not  serious  except  for  the  objectionable 
stickiness,  but  any  considerable  seepage 
through  the  engine  head  gasket  will  cause 
real  difficulty.  The  solution  which  seeps 
through,  burns  down  in  the  cylinders  and 
leaves  a  gummy  residue  on  the  cylinder 
wall  which  will  hold  the  piston  fast  once 
the  motor  stops.  To  start  the  engine  it 
will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  engine 
head,  wash  the  gum  off  the  cylinder  walls 
with  water  and  possibly  alcohol,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  use  a  wooden  mallet 
to  jar  the  pistons  loose.  All  of  which  is, 
of  course,  objectionable.  This  danger  can 
be  eliminated,  however,  by  shellacking  or 
greasing  the  engine  head  gasket  when  it 
is  put  on.  The  same  is  true  of  the  hose 
connections. 

The  motorist  should  make  sure  that  the 
radiator  overflow  pipe  is  kept  open. 
Otherwise,  the  formation  of  steam  may 
cause  sufficient  pressure  to  burst  one  of 
the  hose  connections.  The  result  in  this 
case  is  a  spray  of  hot  honey  solution  over 
the  engine  and  car,  which  makes  a  very 
disagreeable  mess. 

If  unripe  honey  is  used,  the  solution 
may  foam  sufficiently  when  near  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  to  produce  a  froth  at  the  out¬ 
let  of  the  overflow  pipe.  In  this  case  the 
fan  scatters  the  froth  over  the  engine  and 
interior  of  the  hood. 

During  severe  Winter  weather  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  protect  the  lower  six  inches  of 
the  raidator,  especially  in  cars  without 
water  pumps.  Otherwise  the  solution  may 
become  too  cold  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tubes  to  circulate  properly,  in  which  case 
the  solution  in  the  water  jacket  around 
the  cylinder  walls  becomes  hot  enough  to 
steam  with  a  resulting  loss  of  solution 
through  the  overflow  pipe.  If  the  solu¬ 
tion  commences  to  steam  for  this  reason, 
the  motorist  should  stop  the  engine  and 
let  the  car  stand  from  two  to  five  miuutes 
with  a  blanket  over  the  radiator.  The 
cold  solution  in  the  bottom  of  the  tubes 
will  then  warm  up  sufficiently  to  circulate 
freely  without  steaming.  Ford  owners  tn 
colder  climates  will  find  this  “chest  pro- 
tector”  especially  valuable,  and  by  using 
this  device  will  find  that  they  can  get 
perfect  circulation  in  very  severe  temper¬ 
atures. 

The  motorist  should  occasionally  in¬ 
spect  the  level  of  the  solution  in  the  ra¬ 
diator,  and  if  it  is  low,  more  water  or 
alcohol  should  he  added  just  previous  to 
starting  «the  engine  for  a  trip.  If  the 
solution  loses  enough  water  from  evapo¬ 
ration  it  becomes  too  thick  to  circulate 
freely,  the  heavy  solution  in  the  water 
jacket  next  to  the  cylinder  walls  will 
commence  to  caramelize  and  will  even¬ 
tually  fry  down  into  a  charcoal-like  mass 
of  carbon.  We  know  of  but  one  case  of 
this  kind,  which  was  a  result  of  making  a 
200-mile  drive  at  an  average  speed  of 
about  30  miles  an  hour,  on  a  bitter  cola 
day,  in  a  car  whose  radiator  holds  but 
eight  quarts.  There  was  no  protector  used 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  radiator  and 
the  solution  was  not  correctly  made,  be¬ 
ing  too  thick  to  begin  with. 

In  severe  Winter  weather,  when  the 
mercury  drops  to  15  below  and  more, 
especially  when  the  two-to-one  solution  is 
being  used,  the  addition  of  two  quarts  of 
denatured,  or  preferably  wood  alcohol,  to 
the  radiator  full  of  solution  improves  the 
circulation  under  low  temperatures  great¬ 
ly  and  depresses  the  freezing  point  notice¬ 
ably.  This  is  especially  true  of  cars 
without  water  pumps  or  with  small  ca¬ 
pacity  radiators  with  water  pumps.  One 
motorist,  who  was  having  considerable 
difficulty  with  an  eight-quart  radiator  be¬ 
cause  the  honey  solution  would  boll  over 
if  he  drove  fast  in  cold  weather,  had  no 
further  trouble  after  adding  two  quarts 
of  alcohol.  For  some  reason  the  alcohol 
does  not  disappear  from  the  honey  solu¬ 
tion  as  rapidly  as  it  does  from  a  wftter- 
alcohol  solution.  iWe  know  of  one  in¬ 
stance  where  two  quarts  of  alcohol  were 
added  to  a  radiator  full  of  solution,  in 
which  the  car,  driven  back  and  forth  to 
work,  and  around  town,  during  five  weeks 
of  Winter  weather,  evaporated  only  one- 
half  pint  of  alcohol  from  the  radiator. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  honey 
solution  freezes,  or,  more  correctly  speak¬ 
ing,  “slushes,”  varies  with  the  amount 
of  honey  present.  However,  since  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  solution  at  freezing  is  neg¬ 
ligible,  no  damage  is  done  to  the  radia¬ 
tor  tubes  if  the  mercury  suddenly  drops 
to  a  low  level.  For  instance,  if  one  were 
using  a  solution  made  of  equal  volumes 
of  honey  and  water,  and  the  temperature 
should  suddenly  drop  to  20  below,  the 
cores  in  the  radiator  would  not  burst,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  weak  alcohol-water  solu¬ 
tion. 

Should  the  solution  “slush”  in  the  radi¬ 
ator,  the  proper  course  to  follow  is  to 
throw  a  blanket  over  the  radiator,  and 
run  the  engine  from  two  to  five  minutes, 
or  until  it  is  hot,  then  stop  the  engine  for 
a  few  minutes  to  let  the  “slush”  liquefy. 
Then  one  can  drive  without  the  radiator 
steaming  as  it  would  if  the  “slush”  were 
not  liquefied  before  starting. 

If  the  motorist  observes  the  precau¬ 
tions  mentioned,  he  should  be  well  pleased 
with  honey  solution  as  an  anti-freeze.  The 
fact  that  the  radiator  cannot  be  damaged 
by  freezing  alone,  is  a  strong  argument 


in  its  favor.  The  fact  that  the  honey  so¬ 
lution  becomes  more  resistant  to  freezing, 
with  use,  instead  of  becoming  less  resis¬ 
tant,  as  in  the  case  of  alcohol-water  solu¬ 
tion,  is  a  desirable  feature. 

Since  the  boiling  point  of  the  honey  so¬ 
lution  is  several  degrees  higher  than  the 
boiling  point  of  water,  the  engine  receives 
better  radiation  from  honey  solution  than 
from  alcohol-water  solution,  whose  boil¬ 
ing  point  is  increasingly  lower  than  that 
of  water,  depending  on  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  present.  And  since  the  honey  so¬ 
lution  will  allow  the  engine  to  become 
warmer  without  steaming  than  will  an 
alcohol-water  solution,  the  motorist  can 
expect  to  get  more  miles  per  gallon  when 
using  the  honey  solution. 

Because  honey  holds  heat  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  length  of  time,  it  is  possible  to 
leave  one’s  car  standing  quite  a  while  on 
a  cold  day,  and  find  the  engine  still  warm 
enough  to  start  readily  on  returning. 

Probably  the  strongest  argument  for 
honey  solution,  however,  is  its  perma¬ 
nency.  If  the  solution  is  properly  made 
and  if  the  motorist  uses  ordinary  judg¬ 
ment  in  observing  the  precautions  noted, 
he  can  put  honey  solution  in  the  radia¬ 
tor  and  forget  it  except  for  the  occa¬ 
sional  addition  of  a  little  water  or  alcohol 
to  care  for  ordinary  evaporation.  One 
batch  of  solution  is  good  for  all  Winter, 
and  for  that  matter  can  be  saved  over 
Summer  by  adding  a  little  more  alcohol 
to  prevent  fermentation,  to  be  used  again 
the  next  Winter. 


Gasolene  Engine  on  the 
Farm 

This  is  the  title  of  Extension  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  S5,  issued  by  Cornell  University 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It  is,  without  question, 
the  simplest  and  most  practical  discussion 
of  the  gas  engine  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  fully  illustrated,  and  describes  in 
detail  just  how  the  gas  engine  works-- 
from  the  introduction  of  the  gas  to  the 
application  of  the  power  to  the  belt.  We 
have  rarely  seen  a  more  practically  use¬ 
ful  discussion  of  such  a  subject.  It  is 
quite  safe  to  say  that  most  people,  even 
though  they  have  had  experience  in  op¬ 
erating  a  gas  engine,  do  not  know  how 
the  explosion  operates  to  put  the  shoulder 
of  its  power  to  the  load.  This  pamphlet 
explains  the  operation  fully,  and  we  ad¬ 
vise  all  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  power  machinery  to  send  for  it. 
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SAVE  $300  to  $50# 

Buy  direct  from  maker.  Hnv^  your 
Snow  Shoes  delivered  at  your 
door  postage  prepaid.  Every  pair 
guaranteed  not  to  sag  when  wet. 
You  can  have  your  Snow  Shoes 
made  by  the  most  experienced 
Snow  Shoe  Expert  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica — and  save  from  $3.00  to  $5.00 
by  ordering  direct  by  mail. 

Men’s  size  $0.00  to  $7.00;  Wom¬ 
en’s  sizes  $5.90  to  $6.50;  Chil¬ 
dren’s  sizes  $4.50  to  $0.10.  Send 
for  catalog. 

The  American  Snow  Shoe 
Made  by 

WALTER  F.  TUBBS 

Dept.  R  Burlington,  Vermont 


THIS  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  tilJLX 
THIS  school  SET  contains  a  red  and  blue  pencil  and 
four  black  lead  pencils,  also  the  wonderful  Sheffield  St<  el 
Pencil  Sharpener  with  pocket  clip  (just  patented).  All 
in  real  leather  case  with  the  Child’s  Full  Name  engraved 
in  lskt.  Gold  Letters  on  pencils  and  case,  postpaid.,  ,90c 
Six-Inch  Celluloid  Rulor Included  with  Every  Set 
Without  Case— 12  pencils,  anyone  full  name  engraved,  75c 
Send  Money  Order— 2c  Stamps — or  Check 

CHAS.  E.  RITTER  &  CO.,  Dept.  BE.  101  W  42d  St.,  New  York 


NULIFE  SPONGE  CLOTH 

Chemlcally-dry-treated.  For  Automobiles,  Homes  and 
Offices.  Absorbs  dust.  Will  not  scratch  or  mar  the 
finest  surface*.  Dusts— cleans — Polishes  one  operation. 
Agents  wanted,  Send  50  cents  for  sample  and  terms. 

BRIDGEPORT  SALES  SERVICE,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Farmers,  Growers,  Poultrymen,  Shippers 

A  Perfect  Second-Hand  Empty  Fruit, 
Vegetable  Package  or  Egg  Case 

is  in  every  way,  shape  and  form,  from  a  standpoint  of 
shipping  and  serviceability,  equal  to  ami  just  the  same 
as  a  new  one.  Flace  all  your  orders  with  me  for  new 
and  SECOND-HAND  EMPTY  EGG  CASES,  BARRELS, 
BASKETS,  CARRIERS,  and  all  kinds  of  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  1’AOKAGES,  in  earlots  as  well  as  small 
lot  shipments.  WRITE  or  WIRE  at  once. 

NORMAN  PAUL,  1037  Lafayette  Are.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Dept.  Second-hand  EGG  CA.SESETC . 


Strawberries  GBOW°“EM” 

TOWNSEND’S  £%  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fully  "describes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  Zo%  to  50?! 
on  every  order. 

F..  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury,  Md 


crucDV  Aoncii  profits  with  these 
ELVCnl  \3  An II CR  good  things  to  eat 

COLUMBIAN— tasteful  Raspberry,  dozen  plants, 
SSI;  100, 8»4.  WASHINGTON— healthful  Aspara¬ 
gus,  100,881;  1,000,  888.  BLISS— highest  quality 
Strawberry ,  dozen,  881;  100,  885.  Postpaid.  Circular 
f roe.  CERTIFIED  PLANT  FARM,  Macedon,  New  York 


HAVE  SEVERAL  HUNDRED  BUSHELS 

Yellow  Variety  1923  SEED  COHN  For  Sale 

Large  ear,  long  grain,  grown  on  Susquehanna  black 
soil.  Order  quick  as  it  looks  now  as  though  tho  1924 
crop  is  not  developed  for  seed.  Price,  $4.50  per  bu. 
H.  W.  BURG  -  East  Prospect,  Pa. 


GRAPE  VINES  at  BPR1CESN 

One  of  the  largest  stock  of  vines  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  lowest  wholesale  prices  direct  to 
growers.  November  good  month  to  plant. 
Don’t  fail  to  ask  for  our  price  list  if  interested 
in  Grapes  and  other  small  fruit  plants. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERY  Salisbury,  Md. 


POTATOES  AND  HAY 


U1  grades  BALED  HAY-TIMOTHY  AND  CLOVER  mixed. 
MAPLE  LEAL  BRAND  SACKED  POTATOES. 

Wire  or  Write  for  quotations. 


•nnircn  c/'UUITUPIG  PA  Inn 


FRUIT 

BORLINO 


trees  &  small  fruit,  the  best  that  money 
can  buy,  direct  from  grower  to  planter 
at  wholesale.  Sample  apples  on  request. 

Madison,  O. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 


/ILL  SUES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BEST  WAY  for  Cleaning  Them 
THE  BESTWAY  MFG.  CO.  Aberdeen,  Maryland 


Long  Term  Farm  Mortgages 

VX7'E  grant  loans  to  farmers  in  New  York 
*  and  New  Jersey  by  first  mortgages 
under  the  United  States  Government  Plan. 

This  plan  gives  you  capital  for  thirty-three 
years  and  the  installment  plan  of  payment 
provides  for  the  payment  of  the  principal 
and  interest  in  full  on  the  due  date. 

Write  nou)  for  information  to 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 
31  Clinton  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Just  Common  Sense 


FARM  electrification,  like  farming  itself,  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

Farmers  do  not  want  electricity  unless  they  can  use  it  profitably. 

But  how  can  they  learn  to  use  it  profitably?  By  experiment. 

That  is  exactly  what  is  now  being  done. 

A  National  Committee  of  economists  and  engineers  has  organ¬ 
ized  state  groups  of  farmers  to  whom  electric  service  is  now 
rendered.  Each  state  group,  with  the  assistance  of  its  agricul¬ 
tural  college  and  farm-paper  editors,  applies  electricity  in  old 
•and  new  ways.  It  keeps  accurate  records  of  operating  and 
producing  costs  for  comparison  with  the  costs  of  unelectrified 
years.  Electricity  is  being  adapted  to  farming,  and  farming  to 
electricity. 

From  time  to  time  the  results  of  these  experiments  will  be 
made  known.  Farmers  will  not  have  to  wait  years  before  they 
can  throw  switches  and  fill  silos  electrically. 

Even  those  farmers  who  have  long  had  electricity,  because 
their  local  conditions  made  it  profitable  to  apply  it,  will  receive 
the  benefit.  For  they  will  see  how  they  can  make  even  greater 
use  of  electric  service. 


Thus  the  common-sense  method  of  gathering  the  facts  experi¬ 
mentally  is  helping  along  the  work  of  farm  electrification. 


TYi e  Committee  in  charge  of  the  work  is 
composed  of  economists  and  engineers 
representing  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  Departments  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Interior  and  Commerce,  the 
Power  Farming  Association  of  America, 
the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineers  and  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association. 


A  booklet  has  been  published  by  the 
Committee.  It  will  be  sent  on  request 
free  of  charge.  Read  it  and  pass  it  on  to 
your  neighbor.  Write  for  it  either  to  Dr. 
E.  A.  White,  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  58  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  or  to  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association,  at  29  Wes?  39th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
UGHT  ASSOCIATION 


A  Better  Oil -Gas  Burner 

With  Control  Valve  for  Cooking  and  Heating 

The  Home  Economy  Oil-Gas  Burner  hat 
a  special  valve  with  which  you  can  control 
the  flame— from  pilot  light  to  cooking  heat 
in  an  instant. 

Burns  low-cost  kerosene  or  furnace  oil  (not 
fuel  oil),  giving  intense,  steady  heat.  Bronze 
generator,  German  silver  needle  and  special 
valve,  simple  in  construction,  low 
in  cost,  cannot  carbonize. 

Write  for  folder  and  price  list 
with  our  10-day  guarantee  of  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back. 

E.  R.  Caldwell  &  Son  Brats  Co. 
Dept.  55  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
AGENTS-Write  for  tales 
proposition 


Home  Economic 
Oil -Gas  Burner 


As  Low  as  $10j 

Buy  your  saw  direct  atiowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend* 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 


The  sure  way  to  put  pep  into  your  job 
on  a  rainy  day  is  to  $et  into  a 

^FISH 
BRAND 

...  Reflex 
‘  Slicker 

ROWER'S 


_ 

AJTOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


SAW 


iGuarantced  . 


Hertzler  &Zook 
Portable  Wood 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc. 
Ripping  table  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money -saving  prices.  Made  of 
best  materials.  $10,000.00 
bond  backs  our  guar¬ 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showing 
all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fence,  Ford&Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


For  Sale-P  O  UL  TRY  FARM 

modern  new  buildings,  completely  equipped,  all  stock  in¬ 
cluded.  2  acres  of  land,  good  house,  garage,  etc.  Sold 


Situate  on  State  road  and  close  to 

city  of  Olean, 

SOUTHERN  TIER  REALTY  CO.,  Inc.  Oleao,  N.  Y. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aver.  N.  Y.  C. 


1  A  A  r,VE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  return 
I  lllf  ram  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  poatpaid  for  only  50 
©“t  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 
kinds  of  printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE.  Printer.  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


Storing  Carrots  and 
Parsnips 

How  are  carrots  and  parsnips  kept  dur¬ 
ing  Winter?  J.  A.  C. 

If  just  a  few  carrots  or  parsnips  are 
needed  for  home  consumption,  put  them 
on  a  dirt  floor  in  a  cool  cellar  and  throw 
some  earth  over  them  to  keep  from  wilt¬ 
ing.  If  a  large  quantity  is  stored  for 
Winter,  put  them  in  a  pyramid  heap  and 
cover  with  straw  or  cornstalks,  covering 
this  with  earth  enough  so  there  is  no 
danger  of  freezing.  Make  pile  on  ground 
where  water  will  not  run  under  the  roots. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Countrywide  Situation 

ORCHARD  FRUITS  CLEANING  UP — PRICES 

GENERALLY  GOOD - THE  FRUIT  REGIONS 

OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK — PRICES  OF 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

The  fruit  shipping  season  passes  its 
height  of  activity  at  shipping  points  in 
October.  Most  of  the  crops  have  been 
cleaned  up  by  that  time  and  placed  in 
storage  or  shipped  to  market.  There  is 
still  a  large  quantity  of  late-moving  pro¬ 
duce  in  November.  City  markets  are  in 
full  swing  throughout  November  and  the 
first  half  of  December,  due  to  city  stor¬ 
age  and  distribution  and  the  rush  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays.  The  fairly  good  level  of 
prices  held  by  wheat,  cotton,  apples  and  a 
few  other  lines  helped  to  hold  up  the  gen¬ 
eral  average  of  returns  and  to  offset  the 
low  prices  of  so  many  farm  products. 

A  good  “sign” 

iSuch  a  sign  as  the  following,  posted  by 
a  local  dealer,  “$1.50  paid  for  wheat 
here,”  does  much  to  promote  cheerfulness 
in  the  farming  regions,  and  there  is  still 
considerable  wheat  raised,  even  in  the 
eastern  farming  States.  Field  beans,  as 
usual,  sell  better  when  grain  is  high  and 
growers  in  Western  New  York  get  TY2 
cents  for  red  varieties  and  over  4  cents 
for  the  white  kinds.  Lettuce  turned  out 
a  very  good  crop  in  eastern  commercial 
regions.  Apples  are  selling  fairly  high. 
The  general  range  of  shipping  points, 
Virginia  to  Western  New  York,  is  $4  to 
$5  per  barrel  for  best  grades  of  standard 
varieties,  and  $1.25  to  $1.75  for  basket 
stock. 

A  GREAT  FARMING  REGION 

A  trip  through  the  Western  New  York 
fruit  region  the  last  of  October  indicated 
that  about  three-fourths  of  the  crop  had 
been  gathered  by  that  time.  As  in  most 
the  apple  regions,  the  yield  was  not  large 
and  there  was  considerable  evidence  of 
scab  and  other  defects.  In  some  regions 
the  crop  was  so  rough  that  growers  did 
not  attempt  to  grade  it,  but  sold  it  to 
canners  or  driers,  who  sorted  and  bar¬ 
reled  the  best  and  used  the  other  for  man¬ 
ufacturing.  The  yield  of  Greening  was 
better  than  of  Baldwin.  Western  New 
York,  in  the  four  or  five  counties  along 
the-  lake  front,  is  the  heart  of  the  Green¬ 
ing  country.  In  that  section  Baldwin 
produce  well,  but  do  not  put  on  high  color. 
Greening  are  of  excellent  appearance  and 
in  active  demand  in  the  New  York  City 
market  Probably  this  is  the  only  region 
where  young  orchards  of  Greening  are 
being  set  out  to  any  great  extent.  They  are 
mostly  'Rhode  Island  Greening,  but  some 
Northwestern  Greening  are  seen  in  the 
old  orchards  and  in  the  new  plantings. 
This  variety  is  of  fine  size  and  appear¬ 
ance,  but  hardly  equal  in  quality  to  the 
old  favorite.  There  seems  to  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  set  out  some  Fall  apples,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  McIntosh,  (Wealthy  and  Olden- 
berg.  The  Baldwin,  as  always,  is  popu¬ 
lar,  although  it  does  not  color  highly  in 
this  region.  Probably  there  is  danger  of 
over-planting  the  Fall  varieties  because 
of  their  short  season,  which  limits  the 
quantities  that  can  be  disposed  of.  Cold 
storage  will  help  somewhat  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  as  many  growers  claim  to  be  able  to 
market  such  short  season  varieties  as  the 
McIntosh  all  through  the  Winter  by  hold¬ 
ing  them  in  storage.  The  greater  part  of 
the  high-grade  apples  raised  in  the  fruit 
region  of  Western  New  York  is  shipped 
away  to  city  markets ;  not  as  a  rule  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  growers,  but  by  local  buyers, 
who  ship  by  the  carlot,  thus  obtaining  the 
benefit  of  carlot  freight  rates.  Co-oper¬ 
ative  associations  handle  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  crop,  and  opinion  differs  as  to 
whether  the  trend  is  toward  co-operation 
in  fruit  selling  or  away  from  it. 

Most  of  the  orchards  are  of  rather 
small  size,  ranging  from  10  to  40  acres, 
and  are  handled  in  connection  with  other 
lines  of  farm  production.  This  is  one  of 
the  principal  differences  as  compared 
with  the  southern  orchard  region  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia,  where  the  very 
large  orchard  is  the  usual  type.  Another 
striking  difference  is  the  style  of  the 
trees,  which  are  much  lower  in  the  south¬ 
ern  region,  with  trunks  often  not  more 
than  1  or  2  ft.  long,  while  often  the 
younger  orchards  in  Western  New  York 
are  likely  to  have  trunks  2  to  4  ft.  high. 
The  saving  in  cost  of  spraying  and  pick¬ 
ing  is  quite  evident  in  the  case  of  the 
Shorter  trunks. 

Besides  apples,  there  is  considerable  at¬ 
tention  given  to  pears,  mostly  Bartletts 
and  Kieffers,  Elberta  peaches,  Damson 
and  Japanese  plums,  Montmorency  and 
Morello  cherries.  Quinces  are  not  much 
of  a  special  feature,  the  trees  being  grown 
in  small  patches  along  the  edge  of  ditches 
or  around  low  spots  in  the  orchard. 

g.  B.  F. 


EASY  NOW  TO  SAW  LOGS 
AND  FELL  TREES 


WITTE  Log-Saw  Does  the  Work  of 
10  Men  at  1/20  the  Cost — 
Saws  25  Cords  a  Day 


A  log  saw  that  will  burn  any  fuel  and 
deliver  the  surplus  power  so  necessary  to 
fast  sawing  is  sure  to  show  every  owner 
an  extra  profit  of  over  $1,000  a  year. 

Such  an  outfit  is  the  Witte  Log-Saw 
which  has  met  such  sensational  success. 
The  WICO  Magneto  equipped  Witte  is 
known  as  the  standard  of  power  saws — 
fast  cutting,  with  a  natural  “arm-swing” 
and  free  from  the  usual  log-saw  troubles. 
It  burns  kerosene,  gasoline  or  distillate 
so  economically  that  a  full  day’s  work 
costs  only  twenty-two  cents. 


Wm.  Middlestadt  reports  that  the  Witte  has 
replaced  forty  men  using  buck-saws.  Hundreds 
of  users  saw  as  much  as  twenty-five  cords  a  day. 

Mr.  Witte  says  that  the  average  user  of  a 
Witte  Log  and  Tree  saw  can  make  easily  $50 
a  day  with  the  outfit  and  so  confident  Is  he 
that  he  offers  to  send  the  complete  combina¬ 
tion  log  and  tree  saw  on  ninety  days’  free  trial 
to  anyone  who  will  write  to  him.  The  prices 
are  lowest  in  history  and  under  the  method  of 
easy  payments  spread  over  a  year  only  a  few 
dollars  down  puts  the  Witte  to  work  for  you. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  making  more  money 
sawing  wood  and  clearing  your  place  at  sm  " 
cost,  write  Mr.  Witte  today  for  full  details  of 
this  remarkable  offer.  You  are  under  no  obli¬ 
gation  by  writing. 


THE  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6893  Witte  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

6893  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa; 


More  for  Your  Money 

Send  for  prices,  and  descriptions 
on  Unadilla  Round  Water  Tubs, 
Oblong  Cooling  Vats  and  Upright 
Storage  Tanks.  Strong,  correctly 
beveled,  well-made  from  best  stock 
in  Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir 
or  Cypress.  Bound  with  steel  ad¬ 
justable  hoops  or  bars. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  1NGERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “  GRANGE  ”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVFEY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGEKSOLL  PAINT  IBOOK-FREE 
Tells  «11  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  8am pie  CardB. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  8AVE  YOU  MONEY 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingeraoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


NO  DRAFTS 
NOR 


FORD  OWNERS 


GRANT  MFC. 


Stop  cold  drafts  and 
coming  up  through  p< 
slots.  Anyone  can  att 
DIRT  “  GRANT  Under- f 
Draft  Shield  in  five  i 
utes.  Can’t  interfere  t 
operation  of  pedals  P 
SI. 00 prepaid.  Money  b 
if  not  satisfied. 

288b  Park  Street,  Akron, 
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This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Garden  Notes  from  Ohio 

It  is  “up-hill  work”  to  make  melon  hills 
carefully  and  painstakingly  in  the  Spring, 
to  tend  the  little  plants  and  spray  them 
against  the  ravenous  striped  beetles,  to 
see  them  bloom  and  set  a  real  crop  of 
melons,  and  then  wither  away  and  die  in 
a  prolonged  dry  season,  and  day  after 
day  pass  without  a  melon  on  the  family 
table.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  like 
coasting  down  hill  to  go  through  a  little 
patch  of  pole  Lima  beans  and  gather  and 
shell  out  a  dollar’s  worth  in  a  morning, 
and  that  day  after  day.  Something  over 
$12  from  15  small  tents,  and  all  the  fam¬ 
ily  could  use,  is  not  a  bad  record,  and  yet 
there  are  people  who  say  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  set  the  poles.  Lima  beans  sold 
at  40  and  50  cents  a  quart  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  season  in  and  around  Cincinnati,  and 
were  very  scarce.  Our  little  patch  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chicken-house,  and 
receives  all  the  droppings  from  a  flock  of 
75  hens.  It  has  been  the  bean  yard,  also 
the  run  for  baby  chicks,  for  over  10  years, 
and  seems  to  grow  better  instead  of  wear¬ 
ing  out.  It  gets  no  stable  manure,  and 
seems  heavy  and  cold,  but  we  find  the 
beans  do  not  rot  in  the  ground,  as  they 
do  in  warmer  places,  and  the  vines  do 
not  dry  out,  but  stay  green  and  bear 
throughout  the  season  till  frost. 

Eggs  are  selling  at  44  cents,  commis¬ 
sion  price,  and  are  scarce.  Feed  of  all 
kinds  is  high.  Corn  was  not  good  last 
year,  wheat  froze  out  badly  last  Winter, 
and  a  very  late  and  wet  Spring  delayed 
the  corn  this  year.,  so  that  it  is  going  to 
.be  even  poorer  than  last  year.  Frying 
chickens  stayed  up  all  Summer,  and  hens 
were  even  higher.  Those  who  had  them 
and  the  feed  to  give  them  found  the  eggs 
too  profitable  to  sell  the  hens,  and  those 
who  did  not  have  the  feed  found  it  hard 
to  buy  new  stock  and  feed,  and  fewer 
^’people  kept  chickens.  A  few  years  back 
quite  a  few  city  people  came  out  to  the 
small  suburban  farms  to  raise  chickens 
and  sell  eggs.  Now  there  are  almost  no 
such  poultry  farms  to  be  found,  and  the 
eggs  and  friers  and  such  are  coming  in 
from  the  farms.  A  good  many  of  the 
would-be  poultry  farmers  have  seen  the 
wisdom  of  becoming  middlemen,  and  are 
gathering  together  produce  and  marketing 
it  in  the  city,  making  a  much  greater 
profit  than  when  they  raised  the  produce 
themselves.  But  the  wiser  city  people 
are  “getting  on  to  it,”  and  a  good  many 
who  buy  their  eggs  from  suburbanites 
keep  a  close  watch  on  the  daily  market 
quotations,  and  pay  each  day  5  cents 
above  quotation  price  for  fresh  eggs.  The 
traction  and  train  travelers  going  into 
the  city  in  the  morning  are  usually  loaded 
down  with  well-filled  dozen-size  egg  cases, 
or  bumpy  parcels  holding  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  and  quite  a  business  is  done  “on  the 
side”  in  the  large  offices,  factories  and 
stores.  If  your  commuting  husband  or 
son  or  daughter  is  not  too  proud  to  carry 
such  parcels,  there  is  quite  a  nice  bit  to 
be  made  in  such  direct  trading  with  the 
consumer. 

Cincinnati  was  slow  to  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  between  Leghorn  and  large 
breed  friers,  but  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  the  prices  have  been  quoted  with 
5  cents  or  more  difference,  in  favor  of  the 
large  breeds.  This  is  not  only  for  the 
friers,  but  heavy  hens,  weighing  5  lbs.  and 
over,  receive  the  preference.  Leghorn 
hens  have  to  be  almost  given  away.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  some  eastern  cities  white  eggs 
are  in  demand,  but  about  here  there  is  no 
expressed  choice  in  the  market,  and  many 
individual  customers  will  pay  more  for 
the  large  yellow  eggs  of  the  Barred  Rocks 
and  other  large  breeds.  It  is  certain  they 
are  much  more  desirable  for  the  small 
farm  and  suburban  home,  for  they  are 
not  given  to  flying  over  fences  or  to  wan¬ 
dering  far,  as  the  lighter  breeds  are.  We 
have  found  Barred  Ilocks  satisfactory 
after  25  years’  trial.  Some  might  say  we 
are  naturally  prejudiced.  Perhaps  we  are, 
especially  this  year,  when  we  have  pro¬ 
duced  five-month-old  roosters  weighing 
over  7  lbs. 

Those  who  depend  upon  the  late  to¬ 
matoes  for  their  canning  will  be  short 
this  Winter.  The  dry  Summer  hit  the 
late  plants  at  just  the  wrong  time.  We 
experimented  with  a  new  kind  called  the 
Ox-heart  and  found  them  both  delicious 
to  eat  and  a  delight  to  can.  Many  of 
them  were  just  the  right  size  to  can 
whole,  and  there  were  so  very  few  seeds. 
They  are  of  the  purple-pink  variety,  some¬ 
what  the  color  of  the  Ponderosa,  and 
shaped  very  much  like  a  beef  heart.  Quite 
a  few  ran  over  a  pound  in  size,  but  the 
most  of  them  were  the  size  of  a  large  ap¬ 
ple. 

The  fruit  season  was  erratic.  It  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  a  good  season,  but  the  early 
rains  set  the  cherries  and  plums  to  rot¬ 
ting  on  the  trees,  the  dry  season  cut  short 
the  berry  crop,  and  the  peaches  were  not 
of  the  best.  Apples  are  good  and  fairly 
plentiful.  Potatoes  are  good.  The  bins 
and  shelves  in  the  cellar  look  pretty  good, 
and  we  ought  to  approach  the  season  of 
Thanksgiving  with  grateful  hearts. 

Clermont  Co.,  O.  MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


Once  a  former  doughboy,  gassed  and 
otherwise  injured  in  the  war,  was  being 
examined  by  a  psychiatrist.  “Quick, 
now,”  said  the  doctor,  “which  is  my  right 
hand  and  which  is  my  left?  What  color 
is  this  card?  How  many  legs  has  a  centi¬ 
pede?”  “For  the  lova  Pete,”  said  the 
doughboy,  “is  that  all  you  got  to  worry 
about?” — New  York  World. 
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Some  cars  have  some  of  this  protection,  but  only  Buick 
has  a  wall  of  defense  continuous  from  fan  hub  to  rear 
axle  against  road  dirt,  stones,  water  and  loss  of  lubri¬ 
cant.  Only  Buick’s  close  coordination  of  driving  units 
and  Buick’s  torque  tube  drive  make  possible  this 
important  improvement. 

Here  are  the  vital  points  at  which  Buick  engineering 
provides  this  extra  protection: 


G 


G 


G 


I  Fan  Hub — Fan  bearing 
totally  enclosed — lubricat¬ 
ed  by  its  own  gear  pump. 

Motor — Steel  cover  keeps 
water  from  short-circuit¬ 
ing  spark  plugs.  Steel 
cover  over  valve-in-head 
mechanism  keeps  dust 
out,  oil  in. 

Starter-Generator — Delco 
single  -  unit  starter  -  gener¬ 
ator  completely  housed  in 
single  housing.  Starting 
gears  housed  with  fly 
wheel. 

Fly  Wheel — Completely 
housed.  Starting  teeth  pro¬ 
tected  from  road  damage 
and  accumulation  of  mud 
and  dirt. 


G 
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Clutch — Multiple  disc — 
completely  housed. 

T  ransmission — Complete- 
ly  protected.  Shifting 
mechanism  holes  sealed. 

(Universal  Joint — Com¬ 
pletely  encased  in  ball  joint 
at  front  end  of  torque  tube 
— lubricated  automatically 
from  transmission. 

©Propeller  Shaft — Buick’s 
third  member  drive,  which 
isatorquetube,  completely 
encloses  the  propeller  shaft. 
It  is  impossible  for  road  dirt 
to  work  from  the  shaft 
into  the  universal  joint  or 
rear  axle. 

Rear  Axle — Floating  type, 
totally  enclosed  in  rear 
axle  housing. 
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BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Flint,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Pioneer  Builders  Branches  in 

of  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars  All  Principal  Cities — Dealers  Everywhere 


When  better  automobiles  are  built ,  Buick  will  build  them 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  cow  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather ;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you.Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tells 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest ;  or  garment  can  be 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stock.  Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold_  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
Largest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 
593  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wanted-Fertilizer  Salesman  We8tern  and  Central 


ing  qualifications. 


New  York.  Apply,  giv- 

ltox  976,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Tninnrno  Money  counts.  Better  prices — bet- 
■  Kur  H  rH  \  ter  grading — reliable  quotations 
I  IIMI  I  LUO  means  more  money.  We  need  your 
Furs— You  need  us.  Free  bait.  Price 
lists,  tags,  etc.  O.  FERRIS  A  CO  ,  dept.  II, Chatham,  N  Y. 


TRAPPERS 

IT’S  NOT  WHAT  A  MAN  SAYS 
BUT  WHAT  HE  DOES 
that  puts  the  dollars  in  the  shippers’ 
pockets.  That’s  the  main  reason  why 

JIM  ELLIS 

never  has  any  trouble  holding 
old  shippers.  No  Bluffing. 

No  Ridiculous  Promises. 

Simply  a  square  deal  to  shippers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Alaska 
since  1899.  Who  offers  more  and  keeps 
his  promise? 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS’  RAW  FURS 

34-36  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 

'These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
4  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses.  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiii 
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n  d  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

There  is  a  never-ending  stream  of  per¬ 
ishables  coming  into  New  York  through¬ 
out  the  year.  No  sooner  does  frost,  dis¬ 
ease,  insect  or  hot  weather  stop  the  ship- 


needs  of  the  trade.  The  lettuce  season 
starts  in  Florida  in  the  Winter,  the 
Spring  finds  Virginia  shipping,  which  is 
followed  by  New  Jersey  and  then  New 
York  State.  With  the  coming  of  Fall 
and  cool  weather1  the  order  of  harvest  is 
reversed.  In  the  meantime  Western  and 
Southwestern  States  are  shipping  lettuce 
whenever  there  is  a  favorable  market. 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey  tomatoes  are 


JOHNSON  CITY-EN DICOT X  MARKETS 
Butter. — Creamery,  lb,  45c;  dairy,  44c. 
Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
72c;  duck  eggs,  82c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk  (cream),  lb.,  29c; 
cottage,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet,  qt.,  10c;  ;  buttermilk,  5c; 
skim-milk,  5c;  cream,  SOc ;  goat’s  milk, 


bunches, 

Honey, 
qt.,  60  to 

wheat  honey,  o-db.  pails,  75c;  clover,  fan-  $4.50;  cabbage,  bbl.,“  75c  to’ ’lettiir>p” 

Ws  *30:  «»“<£•• 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 

Arrow  >7  d»0  trr\  .  _ 


out  of  season,  but  California  is  already  Fruit  "and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  .$1  kidne^’ $7  50  •  'wi!ifeonr1T0W’  re(1  N.  Y  WhnIp«fi]o  Aurkfod-l 

shipping  tomatoes  to  the  New  York  mar-  to  $1.50 ; Jama  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans,  $4  50  •  ’  Yellow  Eye* kldney»  ;  Pea’  ''  EOiCSaie  Quotations 


ket.  Many  other  vegetables  might  also 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  so  that 
now  almost  any  of  them  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  open  market  in  nearly 
every  month  in  the  year,  either  as  a  stor- 


Sweet  potatoes  have  been  doing  a  little 
better,  especially  New  Jersey  and  Dela¬ 
wares,  now  that  shipments  from  the  field 
are  over.  York  State  cabbage,  although 
dull,  seemed  to  have  a  little  better  move¬ 
ment,  but  carrots  continued  to  have  very 
slow  sale.  Celery  moved  well,  but  the 
advancing  market  caused  freer  offerings 
and  market  weakened.  Lettuce  declined 
with  liberal  receipts  from  New  Jersey 
and  larger  supplies  from  western  sec¬ 
tions.  Spinach  was  irregular.  Good  ripe 
tomatoes  were  wanted,  but  nearbys  are 
about  done  and  California’s  stock  has 
been  rather  green  on  the  whole,  al¬ 
though  some  very  good  stock  is  being  re¬ 
ceived.  Lima  beans  steady  to  firm.  Onions 
continue  to  move  slowly  and  cauliflower 
was  fairly  steady.  Apples  show  little 
change. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  nearby  eggs  continue  light, 
especially  large  size,  and  these  sold  readi- 
]”,  but  the  plentiful  and  increasing  of¬ 
ferings  of  pullet  eggs  have  had  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  prevent  an  advance  in  prices. 
The  egg  market  in  general  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory.  Mild  weather  is  not,  fav¬ 
orable  to  consumption  and  storage  stocks 
are  playing  a  large  part  in  filling  the 
needs  of  the  trade.  Medium  and  lower 
grades  are  especially  dull  and  dealers 
have  had  difficulty  in  finding  an  outlet  at 
all  satisfactory.  Storage  eggs  have  not 
been  in  as  good  demand  lately  and  prices 
declined. 

New  York  City  supports  a  large  live 
poultry  market,  probably  the  best  in  the 
country.  An  idea  of  the  volume  of  live 
poultry  may  be  obtained  when,  according 
to  official  reports,  over  7,850  carloads  of 
live  poultry  have  been  received  via  freight 
since  the  first  of  March,  and  over  450 
carloads  were  received  by  express.  On 
the  basis  of  18,000  lbs.  per  car,  this 
would  equal  about  150,000,000  lbs.  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  eight  months.  For  the 
past  week  the  live  poultry  market  has 
been  generally  unsatisfactory.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  live  fowl.  Chickens 
held  about  steady  under  a  fair  demand, 
but  live  fowl  were  received  in  excess  of 
requirements  and  the  market  naturally 
declined,  receivers  endeavoring  to  clean 
up  holdover  stock  and  to  keep  fresh  re¬ 
ceipts  moving,  after  which  there  should 
be  some  improvement  in  values.  There 
has  also  been  some  disease  among  the 
poultry  which  has  very  likely  caused  the 
light  demand.  Old  roosters  were  scarce 
and  market  firm.  There  has  not  been  very 
much  activity  to  the  dressed  poultry  mar¬ 
ket.  Barreled  packed  fowl  were  dull 
and  weak  with  considerable  small  stuff 
being  worked  out  with  difficulty.  Bar¬ 
reled  chickens  held  fairly  steady,  but  only 
fancy  stock  reached  top  prices  quoted. 
Turkeys  were  in  fair  demand  for  the 
season,  but  offerings  were  in  excess  of 
the  demand  and  the  market  weakened. 
There  is  beginning  to  be  considerable  in¬ 
terest  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  market  for  turkeys.  Reports  would 
indicate  that  a  light  supply  of  nearby 
turkeys  would  be  available  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  this  includes  New  York.  Ver¬ 
mont,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
etc.  Texas,  where  a  large  part  of  our 
Thanksgiving  turkeys  originate,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  ship  as  many  as  last  year  as 
well  as  some  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
Many  of  the  Middle  Western  States  are 
reported  as  backward,  a  few  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago.  Storage  stocks  are 
heavy,  although  not  as  large  as  last  year. 
As  to  price,  at  this  early  date,  one  man’s 
guess  is  probably  as  good  as  another’s, 
there  being  too  many  factors  influencing 
the  price  to  make  any  accurate  predic¬ 
tions 

HAY'  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  moderate  during  the 
week  with  sbme  scarcity  of  No.  1  Tim 
othy,  which  sold  well.  Medium  and  low 


I5e;  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  4c ;  green  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1 ;  dill, 
bunch,  10c;  turnips,  lb.,  3c;  bu.,  80c. 

Live  Poultry — ‘Chickens,  4%  lbs.  or 
under,  lb.,  25c;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over, 
27c;  geese,  30c;  ducks.  25c;  broilers,  1%- 
lb.,  25e. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  4%  lbs. 
or  under,  lb.,  32c;  fowls,  4 %  lb.s.  or  over, 
34c;  geese.  35c;  ducks,  30c;  broilers,  1%- 
lb„  32c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  hamburg.  29c;  sausage,  20c;  porter¬ 
house  steak,  25c;  round  steak,  22  to  25c; 
sirloin  steak,  25c ;  veal  cutlet,  40c ;  veal 
chops,  35c ;  pork  chops,  32c ;  lamb  chops, 
45c;  rabbits,  30e;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c  ; 
honey,  card,  23c ;  extracted.  18c ;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.  25c ;  maple  syrup,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $4 ;  milk 
goats,  each,  $15  ;  vinegar,  pure,  gal.,  30c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c  ;  heavy,  lb.,  11  to 
12c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb..  15 
to  22c ;  lamb,  lb.,  28  to  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  20 
to  25c ;  chickens,  lb.,  20  to  24c ;  fowls, 
lb..  20  to  28c;  geese,  lb.,  25  to  28c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  75c  ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Ducks,  lb..  45  to 
50c ;  chickens,  lb..  40  to  45c ;  fowls,  lb., 
38c ;  geese,  lb..  50c. 

Butter,  lb..  50  to  60c;  eggs,  75  to  S5c ; 
duck  eggs,  SOc. 

Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $2;  grapes,  lb.,  4 
to  8c;  pears,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25;  quinces, 
bu..  $2  ;  hickorynuts,  $3  ;  chestnuts,  pint, 
25  to  30c ;  beans,  bu..  $4  to  $5 ;  beets, 
bu..  50  to  SOc ;  cabbage,  doz..  35  to  50c ; 
per  100.  $2  to  $4 ;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1.25;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  70c ;  endive,  doz. 
bunches,  60  to  75c;  garlic,  doz.  bunches, 
SOc;  lettuce,  Boston,  crate,  75c  to  $1.25; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c;  per  cap,  25c;  let¬ 
tuce,  leaf,  head,  4  to  5c ;  onions,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25;  doz.  bunches,  20c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  65c; 
peppers,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2 ;  spinach,  bu., 
50  to  75c;  turnips,  bu..  60  to  75c;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  2  to  2%c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton,  $18 ;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.30;  oats,  bu.,  65  to  72c; 
corn,  bu.,  $1.38  to  $1.43. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef  carcass,  lb.,  17c;  forequarters,  lb., 
14c ;  hindquarters,  17  to  IS %c ;  hogs, 
light,  lb.,  12  to  13c;  heavy,  lb.,  lie; 
Spring  lambs.  23  to  24e ;  yearling  lambs, 
lb.,  17c;  mutton,  lb.,  10c;  veal,  lb.,  IS 
to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers.  Leghorn,  lb., 
24c;  colored,  lb.,  25  to  26c;  fowls.  Leg¬ 
horn,  lb.,  17  to  20c;  colored,  lb.,  25  to 
26c ;  stags,  lb.,  15c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12 
to  15c;  pigeons,  each  15  to  20c;  ducks, 
lb.,  20  to  24c ;  geese,  lb.,  20c ;  guinea 
fowls,  each,  65c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  3Sc; 
eggs,  60  to  70c. 

Apples,  per  bu.,  Alexander,  $1.25  to 
$2 ;  Baldwins,  Twenty-ounce,  Wealthy, 
Wolf  River.  Pippins.  Snow,  Tollman 
Sweet.  $1.25  to  $2;  Spvs.  $1.65  to  $2; 
cranberries,  half  bbl..  $5.25  to  $5.50; 
grapes.  Niagara,  14-qt.  basket,  90c-  to  $1 ; 
Concord,  basket.  90c  to  $1 ;  Delaware, 


November  13,  1924. 
Milk 

November  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 


$1.60 ;  Class  3B,  $1.55. 

2,  *2fciasfn?:60ClaSS  $3'°7;  C,aas 

A  «2.S0 ; 


.Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  ton,  $20  to  $21;  Class  2,  $2;  Class  3A  \$1  60- 
mixed,  ton,  $16  to  $18;  Alfalfa,  $18  to  $1.55.  ’  Class  3B> 


$19;  oat  straw,  $14  to  $16;  wheat,  $14 
to  $16 ;  rye,  $18. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  demand  for  produce  is  rather 
light;  potatoes  and  onions  are  weak, 
but  the  rule  is  steady,  as  if  the  supply 
and  demand  were  pretty  even.  Turkeys 
are  down. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  38  to  45c ;  dairy,  33 
to  35c ;  crocks,  30  to  32c ;  common,  25 
to  28c.  Cheese,  dull ;  new  daisies,  flats, 


State  and  western  candled,  54  to  60c; 
storage,  40  to  41c. 

Poultry. — Live  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  33  to  35c;  fowls,  16  to  23c;  broil¬ 
ers,  20  to  22c ;  roasters,  22  to  23c ;  old 
roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  20  to  23c; 
geese,  18  to  20c ;  dressed  poultry,  fair  ; 
turkeys,  35  to  40c;  fowls,  25  to  32c; 
broilers,  34  to  40c ;  roosters,  34  to  36c ; 
old  roosters,  20  to  22c;  ducks,  32  to  34c; 
geese,  20  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  dull  ; 
McIntosh.  $2.50  to  $3 ;  Fameuse.  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  Wolf  River,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Gravenstein,  King,  20-oz.,  Greenings, 
Baldwins,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  seconds,  50  to 
65c;  western,  box,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Pota¬ 
toes,  overstocked ;  homegrown,  bu..  45  to 
SOc ;  sweets’,  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $4. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Peaches,  a  few 
Elbertas,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $1.75.  Pears, 
steady  ;  Bartlett,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  Shel¬ 
don,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Iveiffer,  75c  to  $1 ; 
other  sorts,  $1.50  to  $2.  Prunes,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.  Quinces,  slow;  $1  to  $1.25. 
Cranberries,  quiet ;  half-bbl.  box,  $4.50 
to  $5.  Grapes,  firm ;  ton,  $S5  to  $90 ; 
homegrown,  20-lb.,  basket.  $1  to  $1.50; 
California,  all  sorts,  box,  $1.20  to  $2.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady  ; 
white  kidney,  marrow,  cwt.,  $11.50  "to 
$12 ;  red  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10 ;  medium, 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.41 

Good  to  choice . 35 

Lower  grades . 

Packing  stock  . 


30 

20 


CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials _ $0.21 

Average  run .  iq 

.  .06 

EGGS 


Skims. 


@$0.42 
@  .40 

@  .32 


@$0,211/, 
@  .20 
@  .14 


dilute,  choice  to  fancy. . . 
Medium  to  good.  . 

• .  .$0.82  @$0.84 

Bullets’ . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best 
Gathered,  best  . 

•  •  •  .50@  .58 

. 69@  .70 

Common  to  good . 

Storage,  best . 

Lower  grades . ' 

.  . .  .32®  .50 

...  .45@  .50 

live  poultry 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens . 

Roosters . 

Ducks . 

. . .  -24(g)  .20 

•  •  •  .1G@  .1  i 

Geese . 

Turkeys.  .  . 

Rabbits,  lb .  "*  3/®  'o'. 

dressed  poultry 

Turkeys,  choice .  so  or 

^  Common  to  good . 

Chickens,  best  . 

.28@  ~.32 

lair  to  good . 

Roosters  .  .  . 

Ducks . . 

. ..  .16@  .21 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. 
9  to  10  lbs . 

. .  7.25@  S.50 

7  to  8  lbs . 

COUNTRY -DRESSED 
Calves,  best  . 

meats 

Good  to  prime . 

Culls . 

Lambs,  head . 

Pigs,  2o  to  35  lbs . 

LIVE  STOCK 


Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $11.50@$12.00 

pea,  $6.50  to  $7.  Onions,  slow;  Ebene-  Lower  grades .  7.00®  0.00 

zer,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  white  and  yel-  />heep .  3.00®  6M0 

low.  bag,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Spanish,  crate,  Lambs .  12.00®  14  25 


$1.90  to  $2. 
Vegetables. 


-Vegetables,  liberal  sup- 


Vegetables 


$7  ;  Limas,  qt.,  35  to  40c;  beets,  bu.,  75c 
to  $3  ;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  carrots, 
bu..  SOc  to  $1;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  celery,  60  to  65c :  cucumbers,  hot¬ 
house,  basket,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  eggplant, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  endive,  doz.,  75  to 
85c ;  lettuce,  box,  75c  to  $1 ;  Iceberg, 
crate,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  40c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
peppers,  green  and  red,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $3 ; 
pumpkins,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  15  to  20c ;  spinach,  bu.,  96c  to 
$1;  squash,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  tomatoes, 
20-lb.  basket,  60  to  75c;  turnips,  yellow, 
bu..  60  to  70c;  white,  85c  to  $1;  vege¬ 
table  oyster,  doz.  bunches,  90c  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c ;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  18  to  22c  ;  syrup, 
gal..  $1.50  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay.  quiet;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $19  to  $21 ;  clover  mixed.  $18  to 
$20 ;  rye  straw.  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and 
oat  straw.  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car- 
basket.  90c  to  $1;  Concord,  ton,  $70  to  Lot-  ton-  $28?  middlings,  $29;  Red-dog. 
$75;  grapes,  lb..  3%  to  4c-  pears  Keifer  $43.50 ;  cottonseed  meal.  $43.50;  oilmeal. 
14-qt.  basket.  50  to‘60c:  prunes.  German'  $47 ;  hominy,  $42;  gluten,  $43.70;  oat 


ply;  beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  $6.70  to  Brussel^sprouts^qt . $2.00@$3.00 


o 
10 
.65 
.50®  1.50 
50@  1.75 


Cucumbers,  bu .  2.50 ®  6.0 

Eggplant,  bu  .  .  .  1.50 @  4.0‘ 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  2.00®  0  5 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate . 1.00®  3.51 


14-qt.  basket.  60  to  75c;  quinces,  14-qt. 
basket,  40  Jo  50c ;  beets,  basket,  40  to 
45c ;  bu.,  75  to  SOc ;  doz.  bunches.  20  to 
25c ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  22  to  25c ; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  35  to  40c;  per  100! 
$2.50  to  $3.50  ;  Copenhagen,  ton.  $5  ;  car¬ 
rots,  basket,  30  to  35c;  per  bu.,  50  to 
60c  ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads.  50c  to  $1.50  ; 


feed  $14.50. 


j.  w.  c. 


„  ,  ,  e  ■  1  ,iU  „  .  .  50  to  75c;  horseradish,  lb.,  10  to 

er  grades  moved  fairly  with  offerings  suf-  12c;  kale.  bu..  40  to  45c;  lettuce  Ice- 
fleient  to  meet  trade  requirements.  Rye  berg,  crate.  $5  to  $5.35  •  Boston  crate 
straw,  however,  was  plentiful  and  prices  90c  to  $1:  lettuce,  doz.  heads.  20  to  25c  •' 
dropped  about  a  dollar  per  ton.  Crops  onions,  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25: 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. - Baldwin,  bbl..  $3  to  $4.50; 

Greening,  $3  to  $4.50;  McIntosh.  $4  to 

$8. 

.  ,  ,  ,  T - ,  Butter. — Extra  creamery,  39  to  39%c; 

celery,  doz.  bunches.  50  to  boc ;  eggplant,  firsts.  34%  to  3S%c ;  seconds,  32  to  34c 

1‘v  ”  Cheese.— Fresh  “extra,  21%  to  22c; 

firsts,  20%  to  21c. 

Eggs.— Hennery,  brown  extras,  78  to 
79c;  white  and  mixed.  73  to  74c;  west¬ 
ern,  extra  firsts,  53  to  56c ;  western,  sec- 


r  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .21 

Cabbage,  bbl . 75@  l.H 

Carrots,  bu . 50® 

Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate. 

Long  Island,  crate . 

Celery,  doz.  hearts .  100®  1  9^ 

^eory  bbl  . ‘.V  ^of  1.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2.50®  6.00 

00 
50 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1  25®  9  15 

galley,  bu . /.  '.Bo@  *".75 

Beas’  bu.  . 2.00®  5.00 

1  eppers,  bu*.  .  1.00®  2.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  100®  o' 00 

Spinach,  bu . 90®  i;(K) 

Squash  bbl .  1.25@  1.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.50®  5.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 3.50@  6.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate . 3.00®  6.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  1.00®  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bunches _  2.00@  2.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  ISO  lbs . $2.50®$2.65 

State.  lnO-lb.  sack . 1.60®  1.75 

Maine,  100  lbs . 1.10®  1.15 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Bruit 

Apples,  bu . $0.75@$2.25 

Barrel  . 2.25@10.00 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket . 35®  75 

Beafs-  bbl .  3.50@12.00 

Crabapples,  bu.  basket . 1.50®  4  50 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box . 4.00@  5.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy . $26.00®  $27.00 

No.  2  .  23.00®  25.00 

„  N°.  3 .  21.00®  22.00 

Straw— Rye .  16.00®  17.00 
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Chemistry  of  Autumn 
Coloring 

Those  of  us  who  delight  in  watching 
the  changing  colors  of  Autumn  leaves 
usually  attribute  this  nature  painting  to 
frost  work.  Prof.  H.  C.  Young  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  thus  explains 
the  chemistry  of  this  painting: 

These  pigments  are  green  or  chloro¬ 
phyll.  red  or  xanthophyll,  and  yellow  or 
carotin. 

The  green  pigment  is  formed  only.  at 
Summer  temperatures  and  is  responsible 
for  the  manufacture  of  all  the  foods  used 
and  stored  by  the  plant.  As  cooler  tem¬ 
perature  prevails  in  the  Fall  the  green 
pigment  is  no  longer  formed  and  instead 
the  red  and  yellow  pigments  develop  in 
greater  abundance. 

The  red  and  yellow  pigments  tend  to 
raise  the  temperature  which  facilitates 
the  transfer  of  food  from  the  leaves  to 
the  storage  regions  of  the  plant.  This  is 
Nature’s  way  of  preparing  for  Winter  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

Thus  the  extreme  variations  of  color 
are  brought  about  by  the  plant  adjusting 
itself  to  Winter  and  dormant  conditions. 
Temperature  and  moisture  are  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  these  changes.  Color  production 
in  leaves  is  not  dependent  upon  frost.  In 
fact,  more  beautiful  colors  are  produced 
where  temperatures  do  not  quite  reach 
the  freezing  point  during  this  period. 

An  early  frost  prevents  the  formation 
of  the  special  layer  of  cells,  called  the 
abscission  layer,  formed  at  the  base  of 
the  petiole  of  the  leaf,  which  cuts  off  the 
leaf  and  at  the  same  time  heals  the 
wound.  When  factors  are  favorable  for 
the  early  and  quick  development  of  the 
abscission  layer,  more  sugars  are  held  in 
the  leaves  and  go  to  form  even  more  bril¬ 
liant  colors. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Florida  has  ratified  the 
constitutional  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Legislature  which  forever*  prohibits 
the  levying  of  income  taxes  or  inheritance 
taxes  in  the  State.  The  measure  was 
brought  up  in  the  Legislature  of  1923, 
Florida  having  'biennial  sessions,  and 
after  considerable  discussion  and  some  lit¬ 
tle  opposition  was  adopted  by  both 
houses,  the  vote  being  decisive,  and  the 
resolution  then  going  to  the  people  for 
ratification,  which  makes  it  a  part  of  the 
constitution.  In  addition  to  the  prohi¬ 
bition  regarding  income  and  inheritance 
raxes,  the  amendment  also  provides  for 
the  exemption  from  taxation  of  personal 
property  to  the  value  of  $500  for  the  head 
of  a  family.  Leading  newspapers  and 
citizens  generally  have  strongly  support¬ 
ed  the  amendment.  The  vote  in  favor  of 
it  was  probably  10  to  one.  That  the 
amendment  will  result  in  the  coming  of 
new  capital  to  Florida  seems  certain. 
One  of  its  admitted  objects  is  to  cause 
wealthy  men  to  take  up  their  permanent 
residence  in  the  State. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Ivu  Klux  Klan  Hall, 
recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  about 
$50,000,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  6. 
The  structure  was  of  brick.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
fire.  Two  men,  living  near  the  scene,  re¬ 
ported  hearing  two  explosions  just  before 
the  building  burst  into  flames. 

Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  $10,000,000 
52-story  building  at  the  entrance  to 
Schenley  Park,  to  house  a  major  part  of 
the  activities  of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  were  announced  Nov.  6  by  Chan¬ 
cellor  John  G.  Bowman.  The  new  struc¬ 
ture,  to  be  known  as  “The  Cathedral  of 
Learning,”  will  accommodate  12,000  stu¬ 
dents.  Chancellor  Bowman  explained 
the  plans  in  detail  at  a  banquet  of  the 
trustees  of  the  university  and  members 
of  the  faculty  and  a  citizens’  committee  of 
120  prominent  business  men.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  be  Gothic  in  style  in  white  Ken¬ 
tucky  limestone,  and  will  stand  upon  a 
14-acre  tract  of  land  facing  the  park.  It 
will  be  360  ft.  long,  260  ft.  wide  and  680 
ft.  high.  It  will  have  four  entrances,  16 
high-speed  elevators,  and  classrooms,  li¬ 
braries,  shops  and  laboratories.  Con¬ 
struction  work  will  begin  next  year. 

An  airplane  carrying  passengers  and 
charging  fare  for  it  is  not  a  common  car¬ 
rier,  according  to  a  decision  handed  down 
at  Anniston,  Ala.,  by  Federal  Judge  W. 
I.  Grubb  in  a  case  involving  damages  for 
the  death  of  a  passenger  of  a  plane.  . 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  died  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  9,  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year.  Senator  Lodge  had  four  years 
still  to  serve  in  the  Senate,  where  he  had 
represented  his  State  continuously  for  31 
vears.  His  place  will  he  filled  by  appoint¬ 
ment,  Gov.  Cox  having  authority  under  a 
legislative  act  passed  two  years  ago  to 
name  a  successor  until  the  next  general 
election.  That  will  not  take  place  until 
1926. 

Three  persons  were  fatally  burned,  and 
one  seriously,  all  members  of  the  same 
family,  when  a  tank  containing  4,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  gasoline  exploded  Nov.  9  at  the 
plant  of  the  Pure  Oil  Company,  20  miles 
from  Sistersville,  'W.  Ya.  The  victims  were 
Everett  Scott,  superintendent  of  the 
plant;  his  wife,  and  Pauline,  an  11-year- 
old  daughter.  A  son,  Harold,  12,  has  but 
a  slight  chance  to  recover,  physicians  de- 
cla red.  ,  , 

Nearly  200  claimants  to  much  of  the 


land  in  South  Jersey  and  the  sites  of  the  I 
Woolworth  Building,  Trinity  Church  and 
City  Hall  in  Manhattan,  met  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  Nov.  9,  to  discuss  “means  to 
take  over  their  property  rights.”  They 
are  known  as  the  Martin,  Stellman,  Ad¬ 
ams,  Smith  heirs.  Their  claims,  based  on 
a  grant  made  by  Queen  Anne  of  England 
in  1695,  total  about  one  trillion  dollars  in 
value.  Charles  €.  Frazier  of  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  J.,  chairman  of  the  “heirs’  ”  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  announced :  “We  are 
offering  to  give  clear  title  to  the  present 
illegal  occupants  of  our  ground  for  one- 
fifth  of  its  present  valuation.” 

Fire  early  Nov.  9  swept  through  the 
business  section  of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia, 
destroying  30  buildings,  causing  loss  esti¬ 
mated' at  $350,000  and  making  42  families 
homeless. 

Nov.  8  the  village  of  Weirs,  on  Lake 
Winnepesaukee,  N.  H.,  was  almost  to¬ 
tally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  is  put 
at  $70,000. 

Nine  residents  of  the  Elks’  National 
Home  at  Bedford,  Va.,  are  dead  and  27 
ill  from  the  effects  of  arsenic  poisoning 
caused  from  drinking  cider  served  at 
luncheon  Nov.  10.  The  cider  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  merchant  in  the  county  and 
was  brought  to  the  home  in  kegs.  The 
poison  appears  to  have  been  in  only  one 
of  the  containers,  as  the  test  showed  ar¬ 
senic  only  in  the  cider  drawn  from  one 
keg. 

Ben  Newmark,  Chicago,  Assistant 
State  Fire  Marshal,  who  was  jailed  on  a 
charge  of  contempt  in  connection  with 
the  trial,  two  years  ago,  of  Governor  Len 
Small,  was  sought  Nov.  11  by  Federal 
agents  on  warrants  charging  counterfeit¬ 
ing  Liberty  bonds  and  Treasury  savings 
stamps.  With  him  were  named  10  others, 
two  of  them  women.  Seventy  other  Chi¬ 
cagoans,  several  prominent  politicians, 
were  said  by  Federal  agents  to  be  in¬ 
volved.  The  alleged  operations  affected 
banks  there,  in  New  York  and  as  far  west 
as  Omaha.  The  counterfeiting,  Federal 
agents  said,  was  of  a  $5  war  revenue 
stamp.  More  than  $500,000  worth  of  the 
stamps  have  been  cashed,  secret  service 
men  estimated. 

Use  of  narcotic  drugs  in  the  United 
States  is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate, 
and  even  is  extending  into  the  public 
schools,  delegates  to  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  were  told  at 
the  opening  sessions  at  Syracuse  Nov.  11 
by  Frederick  A.  Wallis,  Commissioner  of 
Corrections  of  New  York  City.  In  one 
high  school,  he  declared,  20  boys  were 
found  whose  individual  needs  for  drugs 
required  the  expenditure  of  $5  each  every 
day.  Government  supervision  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale  of  drugs,  Commissioner 
Wallis  believed  to  be  the  only  method  of 
curing  the  evil,  which  has  placed  this 
country  at  the  'head  of  drug-using  nations 
of  the  world. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  President 
Coolidge  announced  Nov.  7  the  personnel 
of  the  commission  which  he  proposed  in 
his  speech  accepting  the  Republican  nom¬ 
ination  for  President  should  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  agricultural  conditions, 
with  a  view  to  determining  a  program  for 
permanent  improvement  of  the  industry 
through  legislation  and  otherwise.  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Carey  of  Careyhurst,  Wyo.,  a  for¬ 
mer  Governor  of  that  State,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  voluntary  commission, 
which  includes  seven  other  farm  leaders 
from  varioi^g  sections  of  the  country.  Addi¬ 
tional  appointments  may  be  made  later,  it 
was  said.  The  appointments  announced 
Nov.  7  are :  O.  E.  Bradfute,  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
of  Chicago  ;  Charles  S.  Barrett,  chairman 
of  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organi¬ 
zations,  of  Union  City,  Ga.  ;  Louis  J. 
Taber,  Master  of  the  National  Grange,  of 
Columbus,  O. ;  Ralph  P.  Merritt,  of  Fres¬ 
no,  Cal.,  president  of  the  Sun-Maid 
Raisin  Growers ;  R.  W.  Thatcher,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
of  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  W.  C.  Coffey,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  director  of 
the  experiment  station  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  Fred  H.  Bixby,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock 
Association,  of  Long  Beach,  Cal.  Some 
consideration  to  the  personnel  of  the  com¬ 
mission  was  given  by  the  President  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  but  at  the  suggestion  of 
farm  leaders  appointment  -was  deferred 
until  after  the  elections  lest  its  work  be¬ 
come  involved  in  politics.  Now  that  it 
has  been  named  it  is  intended  that  there 
shall  be  no  delay  in  its  operation,  it  being 
the  present  plan  for  the  commission  to 
meet  in  Washington  for  a  conference 
about  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  men 
selected  are  believed  at  the  White  House 
to  be  representative  of  farmers  generally 
and  well  acquainted  with  agricultural 
conditions.  As  a  result  it  is  believed  that 
a  program  may  be  outlined  by  them  with¬ 
out  undue  delay  and  probably  in  time  for 
action  upon  any  proposals  requiring  legis¬ 
lative  action  at  the  short  session  of  the 
present  Congress,  which  will  convene  next 
month.  Meanwhile,  it  is  believed  that 
President  Coolidge  will  retain  Howard  M. 
Gore  as  acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  not  select  a  successor  to  the  late  Sec¬ 
retary  Wallace  until  March  4.  when  a 
partial  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet  is 
regarded  as  a  possibility.  Mr.  Gore  will 
assume  the  office  of  Governor  of  West 
Virginia  on  March  4. 


Those  who  have  few  things  to  attenc 
to  are  great  babblers ;  for  the  less  men 
think  the  more  they  talk. — Montesquieu. 


Get  This  Pipeless  Furnace 

And  Enjoy  “Florida  Weather” 
In  YOUR  Home  This  Winter 

E.  Arlington,  Vt.,  Jan.  28,  1923. 

0 

Fuller  &  Warren  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — “We  have  had  five  continuous  days  of 
weather  when  the  thermometer  registered  from  22  to  27° 
below,  and  during  that  time  your  furnace  put  Florida  into 
our  home.  You  were  fortunate  in  getting  such  a  good 
dealer,  as  the  installation  was  perfect.  No  gas,  no  smoke, 
in  fact,  all  we  get  from  the  STEWART  Pipeless  is  HEAT, 
at  very  little  cost.  We  burn  less  than  a  ton  of  coal  a 
month  in  the  coldest  weather.” 

Sincerely  yours,  GEO.  H.  JEPSON. 


YOU,  too,  will  be  highly  pleased  with  a  STEWART 
Pipeless.  They  are  extra  heavy,  well-made  Fur¬ 
naces,  built  with  92  years  of  experience.  They 
are  truly  wonderful  heaters  and  fuel-savers.  Burn 
wood  or  coal.  Easy  to  operate.  Easy  to  buy.  Sold 
and  installed  by  experienced  dealers  who  know 
heating  requirements  and  just  WHERE  to  locate 
and  HOW  to  install  furnace  for  finest  results. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  and  NEAREST  DEALER’S  NAME 


FULLER  ft  WARREN  CO., TROY.  N.Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  THANKSGIVING  SONG 

Part  II. 

Long  before  daylight  Sam,  the  foreman, 
came  into  the  men’s  shanty  with  his  lan¬ 
tern  and  shook  me  up.  I  slept  in  an  up¬ 
per  bunk  near  the  door,  easy  to  reach. 
The  “bunk”  was  a  wooden  shelf  about 
seven  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  fitted 
for  two  by  placing  a  large  bag  thinly 
stuffed  with  hay  on  the  slabs  which 
formed  the  bottom.  You  slept — if  you 
slept  at  all — with  most  of  your  clothes  on. 
A  thick  blanket  was  spread  over  you.  If 
extra  covering  was  needed,  fragrant 
boughs  of  cedar  or  pine  above  the  blanket 
might  be  used.  As  Sam  shook  me  up  that 
morning  I  saw  my  bunkmate,  Mike,  lying 
on  his  back,  snoring  the  sleep  of  the  un¬ 
troubled.  Sam’s  lantern  dimly  lighted 
the  interior  of  the  low,  log-built  room. 
There  was  a  big  stove  in  the  center. 
Around  it  were  strung  lines  from  which 
hung  a  collection  of  clothing  and  boots — 
hung  there  to  dry.  The  bunks  ranged  all 
around  the  room,  and  at  Sam’s  call  sleepy 
faces  framed  in  tangled  hair  looked  out 
from  the  shadows. 

“Hurrah,  Bert.  Hurrah !” 

If  things  keep  on  as  they  are  now  head¬ 
ed,  I  imagine  that  25  years  hence  the  boss 
will  approach  the  hired  man  and  say : 
“Excuse  me,  but  the  night  is  far  spent 
and  day  is  at  hand.  May  I  suggest  that 
it  is  time  to  arise?” 

In  the  days  I  am  describing  the  lumber 
boss  had  more  power  over  his  crew  than 
any  modern  czar,  and  it  was  simply  “Hur¬ 
rah  !”  with  more  or  less  forcible  comment. 

“Hurrah,  Bert !  Andy’s  sobered  up  and 
we’re  going  to  sweat  him  with  an  ax.  You 
turn  out  and  play  cookie  today  !” 

A  command  is  a  command.  I  stumbled 
out  of  the  bunk  and  pulled  on  my  boots. 
There  was  a  skim  of  ice  on  the  basin 
standing  on  the  shelf  beside  the  door,  but 
I  had  no  time  to  consider  whether  cold 
water  is  a  better  cleanser  than  hot.  I 
will  leave  that  to  the  chemists.  I  washed 
as  best  I  could  with  ice  water.  That  may 
be  quite  comfortable  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  but  quite  another  thing  on  a  cold 
Thanksgiving  morning  up  near  Lake  Su¬ 
perior.  I  have  observed  that  men  drop, 
one  by  one,  the  habits  plastered  upon  the 
race  by  civilization  as  they  go  back  to 
pioneer  or  primeval  conditions.  One  of 
the  first  to  go  is  the  attempt  at  bathing 
some  part  of  the  body  each  day.  The  last 
to  remain  is  the  effort  to  provide  some 
form  of  bread  to  eat  with  meat.  It  was 
a  dark,  foggy  morning,  and  I  stumbled 
over  to  the  cook’s  shanty,  picking  up  an 
armful  of  pine  chips  as  I  went. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Martin,  the  cook,  was  master,  and  he 
profanely  ordered  a  fire.  Fat  chips  full 
of  pitch  are  nearly  as  combustible  as  ker¬ 
osene.  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  had  a 
roaring  fire  in  the  stove. 

“Go  out  and  get  the  beans,”  said  Mar¬ 
tin. 

This  camp  had  kept  up  the  practice  of 
using  a  “bean  hole.”  This  was  a  well  or 
pit  dug  into  a  bank  just  behind  the  shan¬ 
ty.  We  built  a  roaring  fire  in  it  each  day- 
after  dinner  and,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
filled  the  bean  pots  with  boiled  beans  and 
pork  and  set  them  down  into  the  hot 
ashes.  Then  the  bean  hole  was  securely 
covered  and  left  for  the  night,  so  that 
while  we  slept  the  beans  in  that  miniature 
inferno  turned  into  perfect  angel  food. 
After  all  is  said,  that  is  the  perfect  way 
to  cook  baked  beans.  Now  I  took  my 
pans  and  stumbled  through  the  chilly  air 
to  the  bean  hole.  Quite  frequently  as  we 
came  near  it,  dark  shapes  would  slink 
away.  They  were  bears  which  during  the 
night  had  been  slinking  about,  trying  to 
get  at  the  beans.  I  took  off  the  cover  and 
“spooned”  out  the  hot,  fragrant  mess  into 
my  tin  pans.  The  bean  hole  had  held  its 
heat  all  through  the  night,  and  it  was  the 
most  agreeable  part  of  the  cookie’s  life  to 
linger  over  the  bean  hole  on  a  cold  morn¬ 
ing. 

But  there  is  but  little  lingering  in  a 
lumber  camp.  The  men  would  soon  be 
impatient  for  breakfast.  Two  long  tables 
ran  the  length  of  the  cook’s  shant$,  with 
wooden  benches  beside  them.  At  each 
place  was  a  tin  plate  and  cup,  a  knife,  a 
steel  fork  and  a  pewter  spoon.  As  a  rule 
the  forks  were  rarely  used — a  knife  makes 
a  better  shovel,  and  eating  for  the  strenu¬ 
ous  job  of  cutting  pine  and  cedar  is  much 
like  throwing  coal  under  a  steam  boiler. 
Martin  was  short  of  bread  that  morning, 
and  he  had  mixed  a  great  bowl  of  flour 
and  water  and  baking  powder.  It  was 
my  job  to  fry  slapjacks,  and  any  man  who 
keeps  25  men  going  on  a  four-hole  stove 
knows  he  has  been  over  a  fire.  In  a  New 
York  restaurant  you  order  “pancakes.” 

“Brown  the  wheats!”  yells  the  waiter, 
and  the  cook  fries  them  over  a  gas  heater. 
In  the  pine  woods  you  fry  them  in  great 
stacks  and  pile  them  up  on  the  table. 
The  cookie’s  job  is  to  help  fry,  keep  the 
bean  and  pork  dishes  filled,  and  pass 
around  with  the  big  coffee  pot  filling  the 
tin  cups.  Brown  sugar  was  used,  but  we 
had  no  butter  or  milk.  Blackstrap  mo¬ 
lasses  was  used  on  the  cakes,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  were  boiled  with  their  jackets  on. 

If  you  get  up  for  your  breakfast  before 
sunrise  on  a  cold,  damp  morning,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  you  linger  at  the  table 
talking  the  news  of  the  day,  but  let  me 


tell  you  that  nothing  of  that  sort  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  pine  woods.  In  those  old 
days  there  was  no  morning  paper  to  bring 
the  world’s  news  to  your  door.  The  fact 
that  the  foreman  was  to  “sweat”  Andy 
with  an  ax  was  far  more  important  to 
the  community  than*any  possible  Euro¬ 
pean  war.  In  these  days  I  am  told  that 
the  radio  is  found  in  such  places,  and  the 
sound  waves  somehow  make  their  way 
through  the  singing  pines.  I  never  could 
quite  see  how  the  sounds  from  a  concert 
100  miles  away  can  ever  struggle  through 
the  giant  harmony  of  the  wind  as  it 
sweeps  through  the  tossing  branches  on 
a  windy  night,  but  they  tell  me  such 
things  are  possible. 

Some  people  eat  as  though  they  wanted 
to  prolong  the  agreeable  sensation  of  food 
against  the  tongue.  So  they  sip  the  “de¬ 
licious  brown  drops”  slowly,  and  take 
small  mouthfuls,  working  their  teeth  over¬ 
time.  Not  so  with  those  husky  folks  who 
came  crowding  into  the  cook’s  shanty 
when  I  stood  in  the  doorway  and  beat  a 
stick  against  a  battered  tin  pan.  Those 
men  gulped  down  cup  after  cup  of  strong 
black  coffee  and  devoured  mountains  of 
beans  and  boiled  potato.  A  favorite  way 
of  eating  a  slapjack  was  to  smear  it  with 
black  molasses,  then  fold  it  into  a  roll, 
hold  it  in  the  fingers  and  see  if  they  could 
finish  it  in  three  bites.  Andy  had  a 
standing  bet  of  a  week’s  time  that  he 
could  eat  a  plate  of  beans  so  fast  that  no 
one  watching  his  throat  could  see  any 
difference  between  “swallers.”  I  remem¬ 
ber  thinking,  as  I  stood  over  the  roaring 
stove,  frying  slapjacks  for  the  crowd,  that 
food  and  the  manner  of  eating  it  repre¬ 
sent  man’s  adaptation  to  his  job  and  sur¬ 
roundings.  Some  brain-worker  or  clerk 
at  his  soft  city  job  could  not  live  in  this 
way,  but  put  him  at  the  end  of  a  cross¬ 
cut  saw — 12  hours  in  the  open  air,  frosty 
and  full  of  the  scent  of  the  pine — and  he 
would  rival  Andy  in  his  haste  to  sw-allow 
this  food.  This  flour  might  have  been 
mixed  with  eggs  and  sugar  to  make  a 
cake  for  some  enervated  cit — -but  my  slap¬ 
jacks  were  far  more  satisfactory  to  this 
hungry  crowd. 

“Twenty  minutes  for  refreshments,” 
was  the  sign  hung  in  the  old  railroad 
eating-houses,  and  even  this  short  period 
was  cut  at  our  shanty. 

“Hurrah !”  called  Sam,  and  the  men 
rose  and  filed  out  to  the  job.  It  must  be 
said  that  Andy  hated  to  go.  He  lingered 
for  a  moment,  but  Sam  had  an  eye  on 
him. 

“Hurrah,  long  boy,  get  out  of  here,” 
and  he  aimed  a  blow  with  his  boot  which 
Andy  escaped  only  by  jumping  through 
the  door.  As  Martin  and  I  ate  our  break¬ 
fast  we  saw  the  men  filing  off  into  the 
woods  for  their  day  in  the  swamp.  Most 
of  them  carried  axes  tucked  under  their 
arms.  No  one  was  permitted  to  carry 
an  ax  over  his  shoulder  in  this  camp. 
The  previous  year  some  tenderfoot  walk¬ 
ing  with  the  crowd  with  ax  on  his  shoul¬ 
der  stumbled  and  fell  forward.  The  ax 
swung  with  his  fall  and  hit  the  man  in 
front,  breaking  his  shoulder.  Now,  not  a 
man  in  camp  would  work  with  one  who 
carried  his  ax  in  that  way. 

“Wash  them  dishes  and  clean  up  !  I’ve 
got  to  make  bread.  Then  wash  out  them 
towels !” 

Martin  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
in  the  cook’s  shanty  every  one  was  law. 
I  gathered  up  the  tin  plates  and  cups  and 
knives  and  put  them  in  a  washboiler.  Just 
a  little  kerosene  oil  was  poured  over  the 
plates.  Then  the  boiler  was  nearly  filled 
with  water  and  put  on  the  stove  to  heat. 
While  I  served  as  cookie  in  that  shanty  1 
thought  out  a  machine  for  dishwashing 
which  might  work.  Even  now  I  have  in 
mind  a  mixture  of  chemicals  which  might 
act  as  a  suitable  dishwashing  compound. 
Most  people  despise  dishwashing  as  a  job, 
but  if  you  will  only  look  at  the  poetry  of 
it  you  will  see  that  it  is  an  ennobling  of¬ 
fice — dealing  with  things  that  have  been 
soiled  through  ignoble  use — and  purify¬ 
ing  them  for  future  service !  I  suggest 
that  as  a  text  and  theme  for  some  minis¬ 
ter’s  sermon — but  I  advise  him  to  help 
his  wife  wash  the  dishes  a  few  times  be¬ 
fore  he  prepares  his  discourse,  for  only 
those  of  a  very  peculiar  disposition  can 
ever  see  any  poetry  in  dishwashing.  While 
my  dishes  were  boiling  I  put  the  dirty 
towels  into  a  wooden  tub,  soaped  them 
well,  and  poured  hot  water  over  them. 
Then  I  took  the  teakettle  and  poured  boil¬ 
ing  water  on  the  tables,  scrubbing  them 
off  with  a  short-handled  broom.  When 
your  guests  use  neither  tablecloths  nor 
napkins,  such  heroic  treatment  is  needed. 
Meanwhile,  Martin  was  making  bread. 
He  stood  over  a  wooden  trough  with  his 
hands  in  the  dough.  If  I  saw  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  trying  to  decide 
whether  this  nation  ought  to  declare  war, 
the  last  thing  I  should  think  of  doing 
would  be  to  interrupt  him  with  imma¬ 
terial  questions.  I  feel  much  the  same 
way  about  interrupting  a  breadmaker 
after  Martin’s  remarks  wdien  the  Indians 
came  in.  Our  camp  was  not  far  from  a 
small  Indian  reservation,  and  these  rath¬ 
er  degenerate  sons  of  the  forest  came  to 
see  us  now  and  then — on  business  matters. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Indians  have 
handed  down  their  own  traditions  of 
Thanksgiving,  but  these  visitors  knew 
that  the  white  men  like  to  pack  away  the 
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evidence  of  thanks  in  their  stomach,  and 
they  had  come  with  a  supply  of  fresh 
food.  As  a  peace  offering  to  a  superior 
race?  Well,  hardly.  They  were  ready  to 
trade  what  they  had  for  tobacco  and 
sugar.  Each  camp  has  its  its  little  “van" 
or  store  where  goods  are  sold  to  the  men 
on  credit,  at  rates  that  would  make  the 
ordinary  middleman  purple  with  envy. 

These  Indians  had  brought  three  chick¬ 
ens,  two  rabbits,  a  partridge  and  a  piece 
of  venison.  I  have  my  doubts  about  the 
ownership  of  the  chickens,  and  the  laws 
regarding  deer  killing  were  at  least  on 
paper,  but  as  anyone  knows,  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  is  a  time  for  a  liberal  construction  of 
all  laws.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give 
Martin’s  remarks  in  full  when  these  In¬ 
dians  came  in  and  left  the  door  wide  open 
on  his  bread-making.  There  might  have 
been  a  violent  reaction  if  his  hands  and 
arms  had  not  been  well  plastered  with 
dough.  Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  fresh 
meat.  A  cook  lives  to  please  his  boarders. 
That  is  liis  life,  just  as  an  exalted  life  to 
the  poet  means  finding  a  goodly  number 
of  more  or  less  insane  people  who  like  to 
read  his  rhymes.  Martin  knew  it  was 
Thanksgiving,  and  a  little  change  from 
beans  and  potatoes  would  greatly  improve 
the  social  atmosphere  of  our  little  com¬ 
munity. 

"Make  a  deal  with  ’em,  Bert,’’  he  sakl. 
“I  see  the  makings  of  a  good  burgoo  in 
that  stuff.” 

They  said  I  did  well  as  an  Indian 
trader.  When  I  threw  in  a  red  handker¬ 
chief  those  Indians  agreed  to  skin  the  rab¬ 
bits  and  dress  the  birds.  I  got  those 
dishes  out  of  the  washboiler  and  wiped 
them  clean.  Then  I  scoured  the  inside  of 
the  boiler  with  wood  ashes,  and  Martin 
was  ready  to  start  his  burgoo.  When  the 
Indians  saw  what  was  in  prospect  they 
went  out  into  the  woods  and  pulled  some 
herbs  like  cheekerberry  and  mint  and 
brought  them  to  us. 

“Make  him  smell  good  !  Bite  tongue !” 

After  watching  Martin  that  day  I  think 
I  could  make  quite  an  acceptable  burgoo, 
if  I  were  put  to  it.  First,  under  direc¬ 
tion,  I  went  out  and  shelled  two  ears  of 
corn — bought  for  horse  feed.  Martin  put 
this  grain  in  warm  water  with  a  large 
handful  of  wood  ashes  and  laid  it  away 
to  “hull.”  Then  we  cut  the  birds,  the 
rabbits  and  the  venison  all  into  small 
pieces,  poured  in  water  and  started  cook¬ 
ing  them.  I  peeled  a  peck  of  potatoes. 
In  one  corner  of  the  potato  cave  we  found 
a  few  quarts  of  onions.  I  never  knew 
where  they  came  from.  They  were  badly 
sprouted,  but  we  cut  them  up  and  drop¬ 
ped  them  in  with  the  meat.  A  true 
burgoo  should  have  carrots  and  turnips 
and  parsnips,  but  Martin  was  an  original 
chef,  so  we  cracked  several  quarts  of 
black  walnuts  and  dropped  the  meats  in 
with  the  onions  and  meat.  Martin  made 
a  number  of  wads  of  dough  which  were  to 
go  in  later  as  dumplings.  A  true  burgoo 
ought  to  cook  for  a  least  eight  hours. 

Then  came  Sam,  up  from  the  swamp,  to 
say  that  we  must  bring  a  “snack”  down 
to  the  men.  They  would  knock  off  an 
hour  earlier  on  account  of  Thanksgiving, 
and  save  the  time  coming  and  going  from 
the  shanty.  So  we  decided  to  have  the 
burgoo  for  supper.  Martin  took  part  of 
his  dough  and  baked  a  great  basketful  of 
hot  biscuits.  I  fried  salt  pork  into  crisp 
thick  slices  and  saved  the  fat  in  a  deep 
tin  dish.  As  a  special  Thanksgiving  fea¬ 
ture  Martin  mixed  a  batch  of  doughnut 
dough  and  I  fried  them  in  fat — it  seemed 
a  bushel  at  least.  At  a  little  before  12 
we  were  ready  for  our  trip  to  the  swamp. 
We  carried  the  basket  of  food  between 
us.  I  had  the  empty  tin  cups  on  a  string 
around  my  neck,  and  Martin  carried  the 
big  empty  coffee  pot.  The  men  were  in 
the  swamp,  trying  to  build  a  temporary 
dam  across  a  little  brook  so  as  to  back 
up  the  water  and  thus  get  the  power  need¬ 
ed  to  float  the  logs  down.  They  dug  a 
deep  ditch  across  the  swamp,  cut  cedar 
poles,  put  them  side  by  side  in  the  ditch 
and  then  banked  the  earth  up  against 
them.  It  was  a  hungry  job,  and  Martin 
and  I  got  a  great  reception.  Sam  had  a 
big  fire  roaring.  I  filled  the  coffee  pot  at 
the  spring,  put  in  the  coffee  and  set  the 
pot  in  one  corner  of  the  fire.  The  coffee 
was  boiling  almost  before  we  knew  it. 
The  men  sat  around  on  logs  and  stumps 
— a  biscuit  in  one  hand  and  a  piece  of 
pork  in  the  other,  tearing  away  at  their 
food,  with  that  touch  of  appetite  which 
makes  animals  of  us  all.  Close  beside  us 
two  yoke  of  oxen  chewed  their  dinner  of 
hay  as  contentedly  as  the  rest  of  us. 
They  had  much  to  be  thankful  for,  be¬ 
cause  if  this  new  dam  proved  capable  of 
holding  the  water,  the  power  of  the  flood 
would  carry  the  logs  down  to  the  river 
and  save  Buck  and  Bright  many  a  weary 
strain  against  the  yoke.  I  have  looked 
in  upon  many  a  Thanksgiving  feast,  but 
I  do  not  remember  one  where  the  food 
was  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  than  the 
bread  and  pork  and  black  coffee  on  that 
cold,  cheerless  day  in  the  cedar  swamp. 
There  wasn’t  a  crumb  left  for  us  to  carry 
back  when  Sam  stood  on  a  stump,  waved 
his  arms  and  shouted: 

“Hurrah,  boys — hack  to  the  job!” 

Somehow*  even  if  Sam  were  to  be  elect¬ 
ed  President,  or  a  dignified  bishop  of  some 
church.  I  should  picture  him  as  waving 
his  arms  and  calling  “Hurrah,  boys !” 
That  was  his  job  in  the  world.  H.  w.  c, 
(To  be  continued.) 


Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  confer¬ 
ence  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact 
man. — Bacon. 


Waterproof  Cloth  Overshoe  ^ 

A  sheet  of  pure  gum  rubber  between 
the  wool  fleece  inner  lining  and  cash- 
merette  outer  fabric  makes  ‘Watershed* 
every  top.  Always  warm 
le.  Converse  extension 
White  Tire  Sole  and 
‘Stubgard’  toe  and  heel 
make  it  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  snag  or  scuff  up- 


Cuhmerette  Upper 

Extra  Sheet  ( 
of  Rubber 

j  Friction 
.  y*  t  Vamp 

t  Fleece 
//  Lining 


pers.  Not  quite  as  heavy 
an  overshoe  as  the  ‘Nebraska* 
shown  below,  but  gives  the  A 
long,  hard  service  you  ex-  M 
pect,  and  get,  from  all  J&r 
Big  “C”  Line  JW 

footwear.  Jmr 


RUBBER 


"Something  just  as 
good”  CAN’T  be 
sold  for  any  less! 


Don*t  accept  a  substi¬ 
tute.  Only  the  genuine 
has  the  Big  ”C”  on 
the  White  Tire  Sole! 


Ask  Your  Dealer! 

Find  out,  also,  about  the  other  Big  “C”  leaders, 
the  ‘Ruff  Shod*  boot  and  the  ‘Warmfut’  gaiter 
and  ‘Caboose’  work  rubber  combination.  Rub¬ 
ber  footwear  for  the  women  folks  and  youngsters, 
too.  Made  by  Converse  and  there  isn’t  any  better. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the  complete  line  he  can 
quicklyget  whatyouwant  from  our  nearest  office. 

Write  for  circular  and  give  your  dealer’s  name. 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Boston  Chicago  New  York 


Nebraska9 

All  Rubber  Overshoe 

A  sturdier,  warmer  overshoe  for 
heavy  work  around  the  farm  can’t  be 
made!  Extra  warm  wool  lining  and  a 
gusset  reinforced  against  chafing  of 
buckles.  Easy  and  light  on  the  feet. 
Always  comfortable.  Heavy  exten¬ 
sion  sole  and  ‘Stubgard’  toe  and 
heel.  When  the  snow  is  deep  wear 
‘Nebraska’  over  our  ‘Warmfut* 
cold-proof  gaiter.  Ask  your  dealer 
about  this  combination. 


Factory  M ALDEN,  MASS. 

Philadelphia  Syracuse 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  ML 


This  One  Engine 
Does  Every 
Farm  Job 


"  I  set  out  to  build  a  farm  engine 
that  would  have  every  feature 
the  farmer  wanted  and  none  he 
didn’t  want.  It  has  now  been 
on  the  market  six  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users  tell  me 
I’ve  succeeded.  I’m  proud  to 
have  this  engine  bearmyname.” 

— A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 


Try  This  Remarkable  Engine 


There  is  no  other  farm  engine 
like  it.  Simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the 
place  of  six  engines.  It  will  give 
from  IK  to  6  H.  P.,  yet  it  is  so 
light  that  two  men  can  carry  it 
easily.  Set  it  anywhere  and 
put  it  to  work. 

Change  Power 
as  Needed 

It  is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need 
6,  or  IK  H.  P.  when  you  need 
only  IK,  or  any  power  in  be¬ 
tween.  Fuel  consumption  in 
proportion  to  power  used  and 
remarkably  low  at  all  times. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to 
another  is  instantaneous. 

Barns  Kerosene 

Operates  with  kerosene  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Easy  starting,  no  crank¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  gas  engine 


value  on  the  market.  And  you 
can  prove  all  of  these  statements 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 

What  Users  Say 

Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  -Hannibal, 
New  York,  says:  “Only  engine 
economical  for  all  jobs.  I  run  a 
28-inch  cord  wood  saw,  a  24- 
inch  rip  saw,  a  washer,  a  pump, 
and  a  grinder,  and  it  sure  runs 
them  fine.  It  has  perfect  run¬ 
ning  balance,  and  it  sets  quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Mani- 
toulan  Island,  Ontario,  says: 
“Have  given  my  Edwards  four 
years’  steady  work  and  like  it 
fine.  It  uses  very  little  fuel.  I 
■run  a  28-inch  cord  wood  saw, 
also  a  rip  saw,  8-inch  grinder, 
ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for 
shop,  churn,  washer,  separator 
and  pump.  Have  had  ten  other 
engines  and  the  Edwards  beats 
them  all.” 

Frank  Foell,  of  Cologne,  New 
Jersey,  says:  “It’s  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  own  an  Edwards  engine. 
I  run  a  wood  saw.  cement  mixer, 


threshing  machine,  etc.  Do 
work  for  my  neighbors.  Easy 
to  move  around  and  easy  to  run. 
I  would  not  have  any  other.” 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now—  I  want  to  prove  my 
claims  to  you.  I  want  to  send 
you  an  Edwards  Engine  for  ab¬ 
solutely  free  trial.  Just  write 
your  name  and  address  on  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail.  I  will  send  at 
once  complete  details  about  my 
farm  engine  and  about  my  free 
trial  offer.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Mail  coupon  now. 


EESEB 

*  offer. 

I  . 

I  Name . 
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When  you  •write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Farm  Co-operation 

is  a  protest  against  the  monopoly 
and  other  oppressive  methods  of 
organized  distributors  and  the 
capital  stock  companies.  Can 
farmers  afford  to  adopt  the  policies 
in  their  own  organizations  that 
they  denounce  in  others  ? 


RGrANIZUD 

OPERATION 

By 

JOHN  J.  DILLON 


THIS  SUBJECT  is  treated  fully 
but  concisely  in  the  new  book 
“Organized  Co-operation.’’  Farmers 
must  understand  these  questions  if 
they  are  to  direct  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  organization  can  be 
co-operative  unless  the  members  direct 
it  themselves. 

The  book  will  be  sent 
post  paid  for  $1.00 
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I  think  some  of  the  farm  organizations  are  in  danger. 
Having  set  out  to  do  something  which  they  now  find 
they  cannot  do,  they  look  about  for  someone  whom  they 
can  blame.  So  they  pick  out  anyone  who  asks  any 
questions  and  talk  about  him  as  an  enemy.  It  is  amaz¬ 
ing  to  me  that  thoughtful  men  will  fall  into  .some  of  the 
errors  these  men  blunder  into.  s.  E. 

T  is  true  that  one  of  the  most  popular  things  for 
an  individual  or  an  organization  to  do  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  evidence  of  a  failure  is  to  search  for  a 
“goat.”  The  expression  is  not  an  elegant  one,  but 
very  few  are  more  easily  understood.  The  goat  has 
been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  dull,  odd,  independent  ani¬ 
mal,  quite  capable  of  carrying  the  blunders  of  others. 
Now,  however,  the  milk  goat,  through  her  success  as 
a  useful  dairy  animal,  is  giving  her  race  a  new  repu¬ 
tation,  and  some  other  animal  must  be  selected  as  a 
butt  of  ridicule.  Some  of  the  farm  organizations 
have  done  too  much  bluffing.  They  are  like  the  so- 
called  farm  “blocs”  which  were  to  deliver  a  big 
group  of  voters  at  the  election.  When  it  came  to  a 
show-down  the  voters  refused  to  be  delivered.  As  a 
rule,  anyone  who  questions  the  wisdom  of  farm 
leaders,  or  who  wants  to  know  all  the  facts,  is  brand¬ 
ed  as  an  “enemy”  or  held  up  to  ridicule.  Many  of 
these  farm  leaders  would  do  better  if  they  would 
frankly  admit  their  errors — admit  that  they  are  hu¬ 
man,  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  realize  that  no  reform 
can  ever  move  faster  than  the  spirit  of  the  average 
man. 

* 

E  are  now  to  have  another  investigation  of 
agricultural  conditions.  President  Coolidge 
announces  that  lie  has  asked  the  following  men  to 
serve  on  a  commission :  Former  Governor  Robert  D. 
Carey  of  Wyoming,  O.  E.  Bradfute,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Chicago; 
Charles  S.  Barrett,  chairman  of  the  National  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations,  Union  City,  Ga. ;  Louis  J. 
Taber,  Master  of  the  National  Grange,  Columbus, 
O. ;  Ralph  P.  Merritt,  president  of  the  Sun  Maid 
Raisin  Growers,  Fresno,  Cal. ;  R.  W.  Thatcher,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. ;  W.  C.  Coffey,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  director  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota ;  Fred  H.  Bixby,  president 
of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association, 
Long  Beach,  Cal.  There  will  be  some  complaint  that 
none  of  these  men  are  “dirt  farmers.”  Yet  several 
of  them  would  rank  as  such ;  at  least  they  own 
farms  and  have  been  actively  engaged  in  actually 
producing  crops.  During  the  recent  campaign  this 
plan  of  the  President  to  appoint  a  strong  commis¬ 
sion  was  thoroughly  discussed  all  over  the  West.  It 
was  greatly  ridiculed  by  the  President’s  opponents, 
and  farmers  clearly  understand  what  it  means.  They 
gave  what  may  be  called  a  “mandate”  in  favor  of 
trying  it,  and,  after  that,  opposition  would  now  seem 
futile.  The  friends  of  the  plan  believe  that  a  strong 
commission  can  evolve  a  plan  that  will  rank  in  ef¬ 
fectiveness  with  the  famous  Dawes  plan  for  helping 
Europe  recover.  One  thing  is  sure — the  farmers 
need  just  such  a  plan.  Past  experience  shows  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  make  a  plan  and  quite  another  to 
work  it  out. 

* 

OT  long  ago  a  thick  cloud  hung  over  Washing 
ton.  As  an  experiment,  an  airplane  dove  into 
the  cloud  and  began  scattering  out  quantities  of  fine 
sand  or  dust.  This  sand  or  dust  was  electrified.  It 
scattered  into  the  cloud,  and  soon  a  curious  thing 
occurred.  A  small  amount  of  rain  fell,  and  most  of  the 
cloud  or  fog  was  dispersed.  For  some  years  cer¬ 
tain  scientists  have  held  as  a  theory  that  some  such 
method  as  this  may  be  used  to  condense  the  vapor  in 
clouds  and  precipitate  rain.  Other  scientists  (most 
of  them,  in  fact)  have  ridiculed  this  theory,  but 
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now  we  are  told  that  it  has  actually  been  done.  It 
may  be  that  the  practical  application  of  this  theory 
is  still  as  far  removed  as  the  stretch  between  Frank¬ 
lin’s  electric  kite  and  the  possibility  of  transmitting 
the  power  of  Niagara  by  wireless  to  New  York  City. 
Still,  it  has  actually  been  done,  and  that  is  always 
the  foundation  fact  for  all  great  industrial  advances. 
The  theory  of  this  process  is  simple  enough.  A  rain¬ 
drop  is  a  collection  of  millions  of  little  specks  of 
water  condensed  around  some  tiny  mote  of  dust 
There  can  be  no  rainfall  unless  these  water  particles 
can  have  some  surface  on  which  to  condense.  These 
dust  motes,  small  in  themselves,  enable  the  water 
particles  to  gather  around  them  until  the  “drop”  is 
so  heavy  that  it  falls  to  the  earth.  The  electrified 
dust  or  fine  sand  is  thrown  out  into  the  cloud  in  the 
hope  that  rain  drops  will  be  formed  around  its  par¬ 
ticles.  As  we  have  said,  it  has  now  been  done  on  a 
small  scale.  Whether  the  plan  is  possible  for  prac¬ 
tical  use  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  Our  own  belief 
is  that  it  will  be  developed  in  time  so  as  to  be  of 
some  real  use  in  driving  off  clouds  and  actually  milk¬ 
ing  the  sky  for  a  little  rain. 

* 

WE  notice  that  the  old  argument  against  silage 
is  coming  up  again.  This  is  the  claim  that 
manure  made  from  feeding  silage  will  sour  the 
ground.  The  statement  is  not  true.  It  is  true  that 
silage  is  a  sour  product,  especially  when  it  is  poorly 
made  from  corn  not  fit,  but  the  scientists  tell  us  that 
this  acid  condition  is  changed  in  the  animal’s  sys¬ 
tem,  and  that  the  resulting  manure  is  not  acid.  In 
some  cases  quite  a  proportion  of  the  silage  spoils  in 
the  silo.  This  is  not  fed  to  the  stock,  but  thrown 
into  the  manure.  Naturally,  when  this  acid  mess  is 
spread  on  the  land  the  effect  will  be  to  sour  part  of 
the  land,  but  it  is  not  the  manure  that  causes  the 
trouble,  but  the  silage  not  fed  to  the  cattle,  but  put 
direct  from  the  silo  on  the  land.  That  seems  to  be  a 
fair  statement  of  the  case.  It  has  also  been  claimed 
that  the  continued  use  of  acid  phosphate  will  sour 
the  land.  The  facts  as  stated  by  the  chemists  are 
against  the  claim.  The  chemical  reactions  which 
occur  when  the  acid  phosphate  is  put  in  the  soil  are 
not  acid.  The  soil  is  not  made  sour  by  its  use. 

* 

IN  Massachusetts  the  proposed  child  labor  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution  came  before  the  people 
as  a  referendum  on  the  question  of  ratification.  The 
final  vote  was  yes,  243,745;  no,  686,238,  or  nearly 
three  to  one  against  ratification.  Thus  far  Arkansas 
has  ratified,  while  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  have  refused.  Louisiana  has  decided  to 
postpone  action.  In  New  York  the  situation  is  com¬ 
plicated.  Both  parties  “resolved”  to  favor  ratifica¬ 
tion.  The  Democratic  party,  aside  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  will  have  little  to  say  about  legisiation  for 
several  years.  The  Republicans  well  understand 
that  they  owe  the  election  to  country  voters,  and 
they  will  be  very  careful  about  offending  their 
friends.  The  rural  counties  have  never  been  so 
strongly  represented  in  the  Legislature  as  they  will 
be  during  the  next  session,  and  any  definite  demands 
of  farmers  will  receive  great  respect  and  attention. 
We  think  the  best  policy  regaining  this  child  labor 
amendment  is  to  demand  a  referendum,  as  was  done 
in  Massachusetts.  That  will  bring  the  question 
squarely  before  all  the  people,  and  give  us  a  fair 
chance  to  fight  it  out. 

* 

E  would  like  to  hear  from  people  who  have 
used  saws  driven  by  gasoline  power  for  cut¬ 
ting  ice.  There  are  several  outfits  of  this  sort,  said 
to  do  good  work,  and  to.  greatly  hasten  the  job  for¬ 
merly  done  by  the  one-man  saw.  Give  us  pictures 
of  such  an  outfit  if  possible.  It  seems  hard  to  realize 
it.  but  here  we  are,  close  to  the  ice  harvest  once 
more. 

HERE  seems  to  be  a  curious  mix-up  about  the 
money  which  the  State  pays  toward  education 
in  the  higher  grades  in  New  York.  Under  the  law 
each  pupil  is  entitled  to  a  free  education  up  to  the 
limit  of  school  age.  If  the  home  district  does  not 
provide,  in  the  local  school,  instruction  in  the  upper 
grades  or  in  high  school,  it  must  arrange  for  these 
studies  in  some  other  district  or  town  where  they 
are  taught.  This,  of  course,  means  extra  expense. 
The  other  district  or  town  will  charge  a  price  per 
pupil  decided  by  the  school  board  and  endorsed  by 
the  State  Department.  The  State  will  provide  $50 
for  each  pupil  sent  to  these  outside  schools,  the  bal¬ 
ance  bei»g  paid  by  the  district.  Before  the  war  this 
$50  was  about  the  limit  of  price,  but  in  late  years 
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the  cost  has  been  steadily  rising,  and  in  some  cases 
is  $125,  or  even  more.  Now  some  people  seem  to 
have  an  idea  that  if  they  provide  a  child  for  this  out¬ 
side  education  the  State  will  pay  them,  personally, 
$50!  It  is  hard  to  see  how  they  ever  got  such  an 
idea,  but  somehow  they  have  it,  and  they  should 
drop  it  at  once.  The  State  will  pay  $50  for  each 
such  child  as  part  of  the  cost  of  education,  but  that 
B  the  limit,  and  of  course  the  money  does  not  go  to 
the  parent. 

* 

A  GROUP  of  American  baseball  players  is  now  in 
Europe  giving  exhibitions  of  the  “national 
game.  ’  Quite  likely  this  is  a  commercial  proposi¬ 
tion.  Aside  from  the  profits  to  the  players,  if  Eu¬ 
rope  could  develop  10  per  cent  of  the  interest  in 
baseball  which  is  found  in  America,  the  sale  of 
“sporting  goods”  would  mount  into  the  millions. 
And,  seriously,  we  think  an  international  interest  in 
baseball  would,  in  its  way,  prove  a  sort  of  League  of 
Nations.  Suppose  a  nine  from  Spain  or  from  Liberia 
were  to  win  the  world’s  championship !  But  the 
French  do  not  seem  to  like  the  game.  They  say  that 
if  it  could  he  played  with  a  soft  hall  it  might  answer. 
Some  centuries  ago  it  was  said  that  the  pastimes  of 
a  nation  determined  its  fighting  strength.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  common  people  spent  their  spare  time  practic¬ 
ing  archery  or  fencing  with  sticks  on  the  village 
greens.  The  French  rulers  were  so  afraid  of  revolu¬ 
tions  that  they  forbade  warlike  games.  The  French 
peasants  played  dominoes  or  similar  games.  When 
war  broke  out  between  the  two  nations  the  archers 
made  shox*t  work  of  the  domino  players.  Playing 
with  a  soft  ball  is  no  way  to  develop  a  race  of 
strong,  dominating  men.  Much  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  difference  between  children  raised  un¬ 
der  soft  conditions  and  without  labor,  and  those 
forced  early  into  self-reliance  and  self-support.  The 
child  labor  amendment  carries  with  it  possibilities 
of  softening  the  race  and  making  it  unfit  for  hard 
duty. 

* 

THE  beemen  insist  that  a  mixture  of  honey  and 
water  as  an  anti-freezing  mixture  in  the  radia¬ 
tor  of  a  car  is  superior  and  cheaper  than  alcohol. 
On  the  other  hand  the  automobile  men  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  mixture.  One  of  the  largest  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  radiators  in  the  country  says  this : 

As  radiator  manufacturers,  we  have  avoided  going  on 
record  to  recommend  the  use  of  any  patented  or  im¬ 
provised  non-freezing  mixture  for  automobile  radiators. 
The  continual  use  of  honey  in  the  cooling  system 
throughout  the  Winter  months  would  have  a  tendency 
to  cause  some  restriction  in  the  water  passages  of  a  ra¬ 
diator  core,  particularly  in  the  cellular  type.  We  know 
that  the  use  of  denatured  alcohol  has  absolutely  no  det¬ 
rimental  effect  upon  any  of  the  units  connected  with  the 
cooling  system,  and  whenever  we  are  asked  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  non-freezing  mixture,  denatured  alcohol  is  the 
one  we  will  advocate. 

■Our  bee  friends  are  not  satisfied,  and  they  have 
full  right  to  present  their  case.  So  we  give  on  page 
1453  an  article  taken  from  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
which  is  considered  a  proper  presentment  of  the 
honey  argument. 


Brevities 

An  open  fireplace  is  a  great  house  ventilator. 

New  York  farmers  planted  4,637,550  forest  trees  last 
year. 

Jones  wants  to  know  if  goat’s  milk  may  not  be  called 
butter  milk ! 

In  making  part  payment  on  a  mortgage,  see  that  a 
record  of  the  payment  is  made  on  the  mortgage  itself, 
in  addition  to  a  receipt. 

Can  a  chemist,  by  analyzing  bone  and  meat,  tell  the 
difference  between  a  lap  dog  and  a  wolf?  It  is  the  char¬ 
acter  back  of  the  meat  and  bone  that  counts. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  have  had  a  friendly  contest  to 
see  who  could  produce  one  ton  of  pork  from  one 
litter  of  pigs  in  six  months.  There  were  56  farmers 
able  to  do  it,  and  24  more  close  to  the  mark. 

In  her  great  desire  to  “look  pretty,”  a  New  York  girl 
rubbed  a  “lipstick”  on  a  pimple  which  appeared  on  her 
face,  contracted  poison  and  died.  Better  stick  to  nat¬ 
ural  lips. 

Many  will  remember  the  great  furore  over  the  J.  H. 
Hale  peach  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  developed  that  the 
tree  is  weak  and  subject  to  collar  rot,  while  the  flowers 
are  not  self-fertilizing. 

The  figures  show  that  in  1923  the  American  people 
consumed  $365,265,659  worth  of  confectionery  and 
$258,666,575  of  ice  cream.  This  was  a  gain  of  over  20 
per  cent  in  ice  cream  consumption. 

A  reader  in  Western  New  York  asks  if  a  Buffalo 
policeman  would  be  justified  in  arresting  a  disturber  at 
a  country  barn  dance.  No,  such  a  policeman  would 
have  no  jurisdiction  outside  the  city.  No  more  author¬ 
ity  to  make  an  arrest  than  a  private  citizen. 

This  has  been  a  poor  season  for  corn  growing,  yet 
we  have  been  able  to  cut  a  good  crop  of  clover,  plant 
flint  corn  on  the  sod,  and  make  at  least  12  tons  of 
silage  corn  per  acre,  with  many  ripe  ears,  and  also 
cover  the  ground  with  rye. 

On  Columbus  Day  we  had  fresh  tomatoes,  peppers, 
peaches,  sweet  corn,  and  fresh  strawberries.  Never 
before  has  frost  hung  off  so  as  to  permit  this  quin¬ 
tette  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  October.  Squash  vines 
were  still  green. 


More  About  November  Milk  Prices 

_  .  Jwish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  article  on  page 
p  .  °t  The  R.  N.-Y.,  under  the  title  “November  Milk 
1  rices.  In  it  you  say  that  the  net  cash  pool  price  for 
k.  eptember  was  $1,745,  or  $1,845  including  certificate. 
1  he  price  I  received  from  the  pool  was  $2,045,  or  $2,145, 
a  difference  of  30  cents.  My  neighbor  received  $2,295 
from  .Sheffield  1  arms  as  stated  by  you.  Please  make 
tk®  correction  if  you  care  to  be  accurate  in  what  you 
publish.  The  above  appears  prejudicial  to  the  pool. 
Connecticut.  r.  k.  avoodavard. 

THE  figures  quoted  were  the  basic  price  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  the  201-210-miHe  zone.  The  returns  to 
individual  patrons  are  modified  by  differentials  for 
fat  test,  freight  charges  and  sometimes  for  cartage. 
The  difference  of  30  cents  to  which  Mr.  Woodward 
refers  is  undoubtedly  due  to  adjustments  of  freight 
charges  and  extra  for  fat  test. 

The  $2,295  return  to  patrons  of  Sheffield  Farms 
was  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone. 
Extra  allowances  are  made  for  fat  test,  and  freight 
charges  are  adjusted  above  and  below  the  201-210- 
mile  late  on  the  same  basis  as  the  pool  adjustments. 
The  price  would  indicate  that  Mr.  Woodward’s  neigh¬ 
bor  received  a  return  for  just  3  per  cent  milk.  If  he 
had  a  higher  test  and  less  than  201-210-mile  shipping 
distance  he  was  entitled  to  more.  There  is,  there- 
foie,  no  correction,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  the 
pievious  quotations.  We  think  everyone  understands 
by  this  time  that  the  quotations  are  always  based  on 
3  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone,  and  that 
the  individual  returns  vary  with  the  fat  test  and  the 
shipping  distance. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  too  much  of  an  institution  to  have 
any  prejudices  against  anyone  or  anything,  much 
less  against  its  own  friends.  It  is  not  immune  from 
an  occasional  typographical  error,  or  an  occasional 
misunderstanding,  but  its  constant  purpose  is  truth 
and  reliable  information,  and  we  think  it  no  vanity 
to  say  that  its  policy  has  been  fixed  in  the  public 
mind  as  the  ideal  standard  of  journalism.  Its  repu¬ 
tation  and  standing  never  was  and  never  could  be 
established  on  a  policy  of  petty  prejudices. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Is  this  fair  play  by  the  industrial  concerns  to  the 
citizens  of  Buffalo,  many  taxpayers,  who  are  refused 
employment  while  the  farmers  are  taken  on  as  fast  as 
they  apply?  fair  play. 

We  must  leave  that  to  our  farm  readers  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  How  many  farmers  do  you  know 
who  can  shut  off  the  farm  work  in  Winter  and  get  a 
cash  job  in  the  city,  where  they  can  save  all  or  most 
of  their  wages?  Are  there  many  of  such  happy  men? 
Tn  New  England  we  have  seen  hundreds  of  cars 
parked  around  some  great  factory.  They  were  owned 
by  people  who  have  little  places  in  the  country,  and 
they  drive  back  and  forth  each  day  to  work.  As  a 
rule,  the  factory  owners  will  hire  the  most  efficient 
men  they  can  get,  whether  they  live  in  city  or  coun¬ 
try.  Henry  Ford  sees  in  the  future  a  state  of  society 
where  manufacturing  will  be  carried  on  at  central 
points  in  little  towns — with  workmen  driving  in  and 
out  from  farm  homes  each  day.  That  would  be  a 
far  better  plan  than  our  present  system  of  crowding 
workmen  together  in  the  city,  like  flocks  of  sheep. 
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who  have  boys  to  bring  up  in  different  surroundings  and 
environments  from  that  in  which  you  and  I  were 
trained,  to  bring  them  up  with  that  sense  of  thrift 
economy,  perseverance  and  industry  that  was  bred  into 
US  j  ,  .our  exI)erienees  and  surroundings.  That  ”  he 
said,  “is  a  problem.” 

The  education  of  a  boy  or  girl  which  does  not  include 
work  real  work— -physical  labor — within  reasonable 
limits,  is  sadly  deficient.  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  doing  a  splen- 
[  id  service  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  country  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  ratification  of  this  amendment.  Israel  t.  deyo. 


Traps  Put  On  Posted  Land 

I  have  recently  purchased  a  farm  on  Long  Island, 
this  farm  has  not  been  cultivated  for  some  years,  is  in 
a  wild,  wooded  section,  and  is  consequently  overrun 
with  foxes,  weasels,  etc.  They  have  managed  to  kill  a 
number  of  my  .  poultry,  and  in  order  to  protect  myself  I 
have,  among  other  measures,  set  a  number  of  steel  traps 
outside  the  poultry  fencing,  but  within  the  boundaries  of 
my  property.  The  property  is  posted  according  to  law, 
■warning  all  persons  against  trespassing,  shooting  or 
fishing. 

Yesterday,  while  running  a  fox,  a  man  and  his  dog 
came  on  my  property  and  the  dog  was  caught  in  two  of 
the  traps.  He  was,  fortunately,  not  injured  to  any 
extent,  but  his  owner,  who  was  running  him  at  the  time, 
stated  that  my  traps  were  dangerous  and  would  have  to 
be  taken  up,  as  he  was  coming  back  again  ! 

I  have  read  the  New  York  conservation  law,  but  can 
find  no  reference  to  a  situation  such  as  I  have  outlined 
above.  AV  ould  you  let  me  know  what  are  our  respective 
rights  in  the  matter?  It  is  my  impression  that  the 
owner  of  the  dog  thinks  he  is  protected  by  reason  of 
his  having  bought  a  license  for  him,  and  has  conse¬ 
quently  paid  a  tax  on  him.  c  T 


Forest  Tree  Planting  in  New  York 

r'S!'e  .we,re  distributed  from  the  State  Conservation 
Commission  s  forest  nurseries  for  planting  during  the 
Spring  and  hall  seasons  of  1924,  9,245,090  trees.  This 
is  the  largest  distribution  of  trees  for  reforestation  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  history  of  the  commission,  and  would  have 
been  larger  by  upwards  of  800,000  trees  had  not  the  pro¬ 
tracted  spell  of  extremely  dry  weather  shortened  the 
e  all  season. 

More  orders  for  trees  were  received  from  farmers  and 
private  land  owners  than  from  any  other  class  of  pla lit¬ 
ers,  and  they  called  for  a  larger  total  of  trees.  From 
,there  were  833  orders,  calling  for  a  total  of 
4,037,550  trees,  showing  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
retorestmg  movement  among  persons  having  idle  land 

latMwvQ1?®  tleeS'  The  increase  in  this  class  alone 
was  1,480,598  trees. 

The  next  largest  increase  came  from  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  who  are  interested  in  the  reforesting  movement 
to  furnish  them  with  a  supply  of  raw  material.  This 
planted  1,  <32  500  trees,  which  is  an  increase  of 


New  Jersey  Potato  on  Trial 

'T'HE  following  statement  of  a  mock  trial  of  Mr. 

*  Potato  is  received  from  the  New  Jersey  Board 
of  Agriculture.  As  is  well  known,  potato  growing 
in  Central  New  Jersey  is  suffering  just  now  from 
over-production  and  competition,  and  many  growers 
are  seriously  considering  finding  a  new  crop.  This 
plan  of  holding  a  mock  trial  to  see  Avhether  the 
trouble  lies  with  the  crop  or  the  cropper  is  a  good 
way  to  interest  people. 

A  large  audience  interested  in  potato  production  in 
the  western  part  of  Monmouth  County  listened  to  the 
presentation  of  a  public  trial  of  the  potato  at  Clarks¬ 
burg.  This  public-  trial,  sponsored  by  the  State  Potato 
Improvement  Committee,  presented  with  unusual  and 
novel  force  the  case  of  the  potato  as  a  crop  in  Mon- 
nuOUtxr  C°unty-  The  prosecution  endeavored  to  show 
that  N.  J.  Potato,  represented  in  person  at  the  trial  by 
a  masked  party,  was  an  undesirable  inhabitant  and 
should  be  deported.  This  side  of  the  case  also  brought 
out  that  serious  losses  had  been  sustained  in  Monmouth 
County  by  growing  the  potato  in  large  acreages,  and 
summoned  a  banker,  Henry  Wicoff,  cashier  of  the 
Hightstown  Trust  Company,  and  a  County  Agent,  Mr. 
Douglass,  to  prove  that  the  potato  was  undesirable  aud 
should  be  eliminated. 

The  defense  called  several  growers  and  a  dealer,  Ed¬ 
ward  Rooney  of  Englishtown,  to  prove  that  the  potato 
itself  was  not  guilty  of  these  losses,  but  that  specula¬ 
tion  in  the  crop  and  poor  methods  of  production  and 
marketing  together  with  over-production,  had  given  the 
defendant  a  bad  reputation. 

A  jury  of  men  and  women  called  from  the  audience 
listened  attentively  to  the  case,  and  after  deliberation 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  at  the  same  time 
recommending  that  methods  of  production  and  market¬ 
ing  be  improved  and  acreage  reduced.  Many  important 
new  points  and  a  great  deal  of  data  were  brought  out 
in  this  trial  in  a  highly  interesting  and  novel  way  The 
trial  will  be  presented  again  at  the  Allentown  Farmers’ 
Institute  on  the  evening  of  November  20,  where  a  large 
crowd  is  expected  to  hear  the  arguments  presented  on 
this  important  problem. 


THIS  question  was  submitted  to  the  Conservation 
Commissioner  and  the  following  reply  is  made: 

The  conservation  law  permits  the  posting  of  lands 
and  prohibits  the  taking  of  any  game  on  property  posted 
in  accordance  with  the  law.  Weasels  and  foxes  are  not 
protected,  and  there  is  no  violation  of  the  conservation 
law  in  their  being  taken  with  traps  set  as  described  in 
tfie  letter.  If  the  traps  should  catch  any  protected  ani¬ 
mal,  that  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law.  If  the  land  is 
legally  posted,  no  one  has  a  right  to  hunt  or  fish  there¬ 
on  without  the  owner’s  written  permission.  As  to  any 
damage  or  injury  that  might  be  received  by  a  person  or 
dog  crossing  such  land  and  getting  into  a  trap  set 
thereon,  that  is  a  matter  that  is  not  covered  by  the  con¬ 
servation  law. 

Neither  the  dog  nor  his  owner  has  any  right  on 
posted  land.  They  would  be  regarded  as  trespassers. 
The  question  of  damage  to  a  dog  caught  as  this  one 
was  would  be  a  question  for  a  jury.  The  outcome 
would  probably  depend  on  the  sentiment  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  % 


Avhicli  was  nearly  double  the  number  planted  by  this 
class  of  organizations  a  year  ago. 

initial  bbinting  in  a  100-acre  forest  to  be  known 
as  the  Women  s  Federation  Forest  was  made  in  October 
by,  officers  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Wom- 
C  on  a  tract  of  land  a  few  miles  south  of  Glens 
I  alls;  .>2,0()()  trees  were  planted  on  this  tract  in  <)<•- 
tobei,  and  68,000  more  will  be  planted  next  Spring.  The 
starting  of  this  forest  marks  a  new  phase  in  reforest¬ 
ing  work,  and  already  plans  are  under  consideration 
*°.1\th®  starting  of  other  forests  in  other  parts  of  the 
'State  by  organizations  of  women  who  are  interested  in 
the  reclamation  of  idle  land. 

Ihe  village  of  Warsaw,  Wyoming  County,  started  a 
municipal  forest  this  Fall  with  20, (MX)  trees,  and  will 
add  to  this  from  season  to  season  until  a  considerable 
area  ot  bare  Avatershed  has  been  reforested. 


Farmers  and  City  Winter  Work 

A  READER  Avho  lives  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  sends 
us  the  following,  printed  in  a  Buffalo  paper. 
Our  friend  wants  to  know  if  this  is  not  a  good  sam¬ 
ple  of  “bunk” : 

Editor  Evening  News: 

W  hy  is  it  that  our  local  factories  first  give  work  to 
farmers  instead  of  residents  here  in  Buffalo,  who  live 
here,  pay  rents  or  own  homes,  and  who  must  work  in 
this  city? 

Why  should  the  farmers,  when  their  season  is  over, 
or  they  want  to  fix  themselves  for  the  Winter,  be  given 
employment,  and  city  men,  most  of  them  with  families, 
be  turned  down? 

The  farmers  as  a  rule  have  their  cellars  filled  Avith 
food  supplies  for  the  Winter  and  they  are  not  up 
against  the  high  prices  for  butter,  eggs,  milk,  etc.,  which 
the  men  in  the  city  must  face  all  Winter.  The  city 
worker  cannot  deposit  his  pay  in  a  bank  every  week,  as 
does  the  farmer— and  I  knoAV  what  I  am  talking  about 
— for  there  are  just  such  farmers  who  have  come  in 
early  and  who  have  good  jobs  in  some  local  factories. 
They  don’t  have  to  spend  much,  so  they  can  salt  away 
their  weekly  pay  in  the  bank. 


Against  The  Child  Labor  Amendment 

I  want  to  thank  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  its.  attitude  and 
splendid  editorials  on  the  child  labor  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  now  pending  before  the  Legis¬ 
latures  of  the  several  States  for  ratification. 

To  invest  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  the 
power  to  prohibit  any  boy  or  girl  under  18  years  of 
age  from  earning  an  honest  dollar  by  honest  labor, 
would  be  a  very  serious  mistake.  It  would  likely  result 
in  closing  the  surest  avenue  now  open  to  young  folks 
for  their  highest  mental,  moral  and  physical  improve¬ 
ment,  and  the  attainment  of  the  sturdy  qualities  which 
make  for  business  success,  good  citizenship  and  well- 
rounded  manhood  and  womanhood. 

If  the  amendment  should  be  adopted  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Congress  would  go  the  limit.  The  tendency  of 
Congress  is  to  exercise  all  the  power  entrusted  to  it 
Avithin  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  and  sometimes 
more.  More  boys  and  girls  go  to  the  “demnition  bow¬ 
wows”  because  they  were  not  brought  up  to  work  than 
because  they  were  brought  up  to  work.  It  is  the  poor 
boy,  trained  in  habits  of  thrift  and  industry,  Avho  makes 
good.  We  have  wasted  too  much  sympathy  on  the  poor 
boy.  The  poor  boy  who  has  been  brought  up  to  work 
and  save,  and  has  pounded  into  him  the  fact  that  he 
must  work  out  his  own  salvation  through  his  own 
efforts,  is  not  the  boy  who  starts  off  in  life  with  a  han¬ 
dicap.  It  is  the  other  fellow  who  is  handicapped  ;  the 
boy  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  surroundings  where 
every  wish  is  gratified  without  effort  on  his  part ;  the 
boy  who  gets  the  idea  that  success  comes  without  effort ; 
that  is  the  boy  who  starts  off  in  life  with  a  handicap— 
a  fearful  handicap — and  only  a  miracle  can  save  him 
from  falling  by  the  wayside.  The  chances  are  heavily 
against  him. 

Not  long  since  I  was  talking  w«vh  a  lawyer  who  has 
attained  eminence  in  his  profession  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  He  was  in  a  reminiscent  mood.  He  told  me 
how  he  had  worked  and  struggled  in  his  boyhood  days. 
Then  he  said  :  “That  early  experience  and  training  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  me  throughout  my  profes¬ 
sional  life.”  Then  he  added:  “It  is  a  problem  fo>*  us 


Does  it  Pay  to  Grade  Apples  Closely? 

•  Is  ifc*  P^tical  and  ,loes  i(;  Pfly  to  pack  two  or  three 
sizes  ot  A  grade  apples,  or  does  the  market  want  them 
all  packed  together?  If  the  latter  is  true,  it  is  much  to 
my  surprise.  A  few  days  ago  a  speculator  came  into  a 
packing-house  in  which  I  was  working,  to  buy  some 
apples,  which  he  accordingly  did.  The  owner  was  mak- 
i."g  t™  grades  or  sizes,  namely,  3-in„  2%-in.  and  244- 
in.  Ihe  speculator  immediately  instructed  the  latter 
he  was  packing  his  apples  wrong,  and  that  it  did  not 
pay  to  make  more  than  one  grade,  namely,  244-in. 
minimum.  I  do  not  believe  and  do  not  think  it  practical 
to  pack  a  2%-m.  apple,  which  is  surprisingly  small 
Wl,h  a  large  apple  that  in  most  varieties  would  meas¬ 
ure d/j  in.  or  more.  Certainly  the  package  is  unsightly 
and  unattractive  as  compared  with  a  truly  uniform 
grade.  R  T  M 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  ’ 

An  experience  of  this  kind  is  nothing  new  in  the  apple 
game.  It  is  one  of  the  many  discouragements  met  with 
in  each  attempt  to  better  the  grading  and  packing  of 
^  18  the.  self-satisfied,  unprogressive  attitude — 
afraid  of  anything  new— that  characterizes  too  many 
follower  of  the  old  selling  methods.  Eventually  they 
will  be  forced  to  bow  to  improvements,  as,  of  course 
doin“0re  progressive  handlers  of  fruit  are  constantly 

•  s.ays  that  he  does  not  believe  in  packing  244- 

ln.  and  3%-in,  apples  together,  and  I  must  agree.  Yet 
in  the  old  school  of  ‘‘the  face  sells  the  pack,”  the  3*4- 
m.  apples  were  used  to  face  the  barrel  and  the  244-in. 
apples  filled  it  up.  When  marked  “2%-in.  A  Grade” 
and  placed  alongside  a  barrel  of  similar  grade,  but. 
which  was  faced  with  a  representative  21/r>-in.  face  the 
advantage  was  obviously  with  the  barrel  with  the  larger- 
sized  face.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  buyers  prefer 
apples  graded  “2%  in.  and  up,”  or  “2%  in.  and  up”— 
expecting  of  course,  that  any  especially  large  ones  will 
be  used  for  facers  and  so  give  the  package  better  ap¬ 
pearance. 

In  past  years  there  is  no  question  but  that  cash  re- 
™ri?8 .would  have  borne  out  the  speculator’s  statement 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  grade  closely.  Yet  every  year 
sees  the  drift  moving  more  and  more  the  other  wav 
though  even  now  it  does  not  always  pay  to-  grade  too 
closely  I  or  those  growers  whose  fruit  is  put  onto  the 
market  to  sell  by  the  face,  a  few  over-size  apples  help 
to  move  the  fruit  and  are  well  worth  including.  And 
furthermore,  there  are  many  growers  whose  methods  of 
handling  fruit  in  the  orchard  without  close  grading 
meets  their  needs  with  a  better  money  return  than 
would  close  sizing  in  a  packing  shed.  For  them  the 
nail-inch  sizes  are  close  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  co-operative  organizations 
or  individuals  are  interested  in  developing  a  certain 
brand  and  grade  of  fruit  of  their  own,  then  they  take 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  educating  the  market  to  an 
appreciation  of  their  product — often  an  expensive 
schooling  for  an  unwilling  pupil.  And  in  this  long  up¬ 
hill  educative  process  some  have  felt  that  the  task  was 
too  great,  and  have  returned  to  the  old  “2ya-in.  and  up” 
standard.  It  is  at  this  point  of  standardization  and 
giading  that  the  co-operative  organizations  are  exertinir 
tiemendous  influence  for  good,  and  are  blazing  the  way  ■ 
at  their  own  expense  for  the  rest  of  folks  to  follow 
when  once  it  has  been  proven  the  profitable  way. 

,,  new  York  apple  grading  law  requires  that 

the  face  represent  the  pack.  This  is  another  construc¬ 
tive  step  towards  better  sizing.  The  introduction  of  the 
box  and  carton  packs  has  demanded  close  sizing  in  order 
to  have  fruit  that  will  fit  the  containers — still  another 
step  forward.  Better  packages  and  better  fruit  always 
mean  better  sizing  and  better  grading,  as  the  Western 
fruit  growers  will  testify.  All  signs  on  the  Eastern 
horizon  point  towards  better  fruit,  and  with  it  is  com¬ 
ing  the  really  profitable  way  to  handle  good  fruit— 
namely,  closely  sized  and  well  graded,  it.  b,  tukey. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Thanksgiving 

As  we  have  gathered  in  rich  harvest  from 
Thy  fields, 

As  we  have  taken  lovely  fruits  from 
bending  trees, 

So  gather  Thou,  O  God,  Thanksgiving 
from  our  hearts, 

So  take  Thou  gratitude  from  those  on 
bended  knees. 

We  sowed  Tfoy  ground  with  humble  seeds, 
but  Thou  hast  sown 

Our  minds  with  wisdom  and  our  hearts 
wTith  faith  and  love ; 

And  if,  from  such  a  source,  our  harvest 
was  so  fair, 

Oh,  how  much  fairer  should  Thy  har¬ 
vest  be  above! 

We've  seen  our  tiny  seeds  yield  flower 
and  fruit  and  grain — 

A  myriad  of  blossoms  in  each  garden 
bed ; 

Frail  petals  formed  into  the  apple,  pear, 
and  plum ; 

And  sun-filled  wheat  from  which  we’ll 
bake  our  Winter’s  bread. 

So  mayst  Thou  see  Thy  seeds  have  borne 
Thee  beauty,  too — 

Delightful  songs  and  poems,  pictures 
like  glad  flowers ; 

And  kindly  thoughts  become  great  deeds, 
like  ripened  fruit ; 

And  thankfulness  to  give  Thee  cheer  in 
quiet  hours. 

As  we  have  gathered  in  rich  harvest  from 
Thy  fields, 

As  we  have  taken  lovely  fruits  from 
bending  trees. 

So  gather  Thou,  O  God,  Thanksgiving 
from  our  hearts  ; 

So  take  Thou  gratitude  from  those  on 
bended  knees ! 

— Violet  Alleyn  Storey 
in  Good  Housekeeping. 


Accommodations  for  the 
Tourist  Trade 

In  reply  to  the  woman  who  wanted  to 
know  about  meals  and  prices  to  tourists, 

I  wish  to  say  I  have  taken  many.  Of 
course  there  isn’t  a  fortune  in  it,  but  I 
do  make  a  little  each  time,  besides  being 
able  to  be  of  real  service  to  “strangers 
within  our  gates.”  I  charge  $1.50  each  for 
two  or  more  persons  for  supper,  lodging 
and  breakfast,  but  if  only  one  comes  I 
get  $2. 

For  supper  they  get  potatoes,  brown 
and  white  bread,  vegetable  salad,  some 
cooked  vegetable,  meat,  pickles,  sauce,  cof¬ 
fee  or  tea  and  cake. 

For  breakfast,  cereal,  usually  oat  flake 
if  men,  but  ladies  prefer  shredded  wheat, 
coffee,  eggs,  brown  and  white  bread, 
crackers,  cookies  and  fried  cakes,  and 
fried  potatoes  if  preferred.  Sometimes 
ham  or  bacon  is  served  with  eggs,  and  if 
so,  men  greatly  relish  pancakes  wfith 
maple  syrup.  And  what  a  breakfast  they 
can  eat*!  It’s  a  treat  to  feed  people  who 
are  appreciative  of  one’s  efforts  and  are 
far  from  a  hotel  or  home.  Perhaps  I  do 
not  do  as  others  would,  but  at  any  rate  I 
get  a  good  many  calls  for  accommoda¬ 
tions,  and  they  are  all  treated  as  one  of 
the  family  circle.  o.  c. 

On  page  1386  a  reader  asks  advice  re¬ 
garding  accommodating  tourists.  Per¬ 
haps  I  can  help  a  little,  as  I  live  in  the 
same  State,  near  Glens  Falls.  V  e  are 
two  women  past  50  years,  have  a  place  of 
18  acres,  12-room  house,  with  electric 
lighting,  on  a  State  road  running  from 
Vermont  to  Albany.  We  are  one  mile 
from  town.  We  have  made  a  living  from 
berries  and  poultry.  The  past  season  ber¬ 
ries  were  a  failure,  and  we  had  to  try  our 
hand  at  something  else,  so  we  put  out  a 
sign.  “Tourists  Accommodated.  Rooms. 
Meals.”  They  began  coming  July  1,  until 
September  20.  We  had  tourists,  some¬ 
times  more  than  we  could  find  room  for, 
other  nights  none.  Our  prices  were  $2 
a  double  bed  and  large  room,  $1  for 
smaller  room  and  single  bed.  which  tour¬ 
ists  said  was  very  cheap  for  the  nice 
rooms.  We  charged  50  cents  for  break¬ 
fast  or  supper. 

For  breakfast  we  served  fruit,  cereal, 
doughnuts,  bacon  (three  slices),  two 
eggs,  and  all  the  homemade  bread  and 
creamery  butter  they  wanted ;  also  coffee 
and  cream.  For  supper,  cold  meat, 
creamed  or  fried  potato,  lettuce  or  tomato 
salad,  jelly  or  fresh  berries,  especially  red 
raspberries,  which  ive  raise,  with  cake, 
tea  or  milk,  but  we  found  we  cannot  do 
this  again  at  this  price.  When  you  con¬ 
sider  people  not  used  to  eating  homemade 
bread  will  eat  half  a  loaf,  and  four  peo¬ 
ple  will  eat  half  a  pound  of  butter,  it 
can’t  be  done  for  50  cents.  One  man  told 
us  he  ate  11  slices  of  bread  at  the  farm¬ 
house  where  he  had  breakfast.  Next  year 
I  shall  govern  prices  by  appetites.  For 
instance,  some  folks' don’t  eat  much  break¬ 
fast,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  slice  or  two  of 
toast;  20  cents  is  about  right  for  that. 
They  eat  to  live,  they  say.  Others  live  to 
eat,  an*i  eat  everything  in  sight,  because, 
they  say.  “We  love  real  farm  cooking; 
it’s'  so  good.”  but  they  are  almost  all 
willing  to  pay  any  price  you  ask,  within 
reason.  If  they  are  hungry  and  you  are 


a  good  cook,  they’ll  pay.  but  don’t  over¬ 
charge  if  you  expect  to  do  business  more 
than  one  year. 

They  come  to  you  because  you  are 
cheaper  than  a  hotel,  so  make  them  feel 
at  home.  Light  up  your  house ;  they  tell 
us  they  don’t  stop  unless  a  house  looks 
clean  and  well  lighted,  so  light  up  your 
piazzas,  give  them  the  big  rockers  and 
couch  hammock.  Let  them  listen  to  a 
good  band  or  political  speech,  or  whatever 
you  can  get  good  and  clear  on  the  radio. 
Give  them  the  freedom  of  the  kitchen. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  trust  people.  They 
may  be  as  suspicious  of  you  as  you  are  of 
them.  We  never  lost  a  pin  by  keeping 
tourists,  and  our  rooms  are  kept  with  the 
best  of  linen  towels  and  all  kinds  of 
dresser  fixings,  so  don’t  be  suspicious. 
Men  like  to  get  at  the  kitchen  pump  and 
sink  to  w-ash  after  a  long  ride,  so  they 
can  splash.  Let  people  see  your  kitchen. 
If  you  are  clean  (as  you  must  be  to  get 
trade)  you’ll  be  glad  to  show  your  nice 
kitchen.  You  are  keeping  a  home  for 
tourists,  so  make  them  feel  at  home. 

Again  as  to  prices.  Hereafter  we  will 
charge  60  cents  for  regular  breakfast  or 
supper.  If  they  don’t  care  for  much,  not 


very  hungry,  charge  according  to  what 
they  eat,  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  After 
all,  the  profit  is  not  made  off  the  food, 
but  the  beds.  Above  everything  else  have 
good  clean  beds,  good  soft  mattresses  and 
springs.  Keep  dust  off  the  floors.  Paint¬ 
ed  floors  are  best  to  keep  clean.  A  couple 
of  small  rugs  at  side  of  beds  will  do. 

First,  be  a  good  cook.  Second,  be  clean. 
Third,  be  a  good  mixer,  and  you’ll  find 
keeping  tourists  a  paying,  pleasant  ven¬ 
ture.  E.  S.  &  II.  K. 

A  Community  Club  Repairs 
a  Country  Church 

In  these  days  we  hear  often  of  the  de¬ 
cadence  of  many  country  churches.  Per¬ 
haps  there  are  other  communities  consid¬ 
ering  this  problem  that  will  be  interested 
in  this  little  story  of  a  country  church 
that  has  been  restored  to  life  and  useful¬ 
ness  by  a  community  club. 

On  a  hill  among  a  magnificent  grove  of 
maples,  stands  a  weather-beaten  little 
country  church  overlooking  a  beautiful 
lake  and  city,  and  facing  the  stately 
buildings  of  a  great  university.  By  its 


side  is  a  little  white  schoolhou.se,  and  be¬ 
hind  it  lies  the  silent  burying  ground. 
This  chapel  was  built  by  subscription  in 
1847  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there 
was  some  discussion  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters.  The  story  is  told  of  one  of 
the  good  deacon^1  who  differed  from  the 
others  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  site 
and  showed  his  displeasure  as  long  as  he 
lived,  by  driving  each  Sunday  to  the 
church  in  the  city,  timing  his  passing  of 
the  little  chapel  just  as  the  congregation 
was  gathering  for  worship. 

After  the  builders  of  the  chapel  had 
gone  on  to  a  fairer  land  their  children 
continued  to  worship  there,  while  the 
great  granddaughter  of  the  man  who  gave 
the  land  played  the  squeaky  old  organ. 
Young  student  volunteer  preachers  came 
from  the  city  in  the  valley  and  as  the 
congregation  was  small  they  invariably 
mentioned  Matthew  20:18  and  everyone 
present  felt  that  the  precious  promise  was 
fulfilled.  After  the  meetings  the  older 
people  talked  of  the  crops  and  the  weath¬ 
er,  and  in  Summer  the  young  folks  stroll¬ 
ed  demurely  up  and  down  the  paths  of 
the  well-kept  graveyard.  In  Summer,  too, 
ice  cream  festivals  were  held,  and  in 


N 

Half  a  million  women 
use  this  non-electric  cleaner 


The  Vacuette  is  so  eSective  as  a 
cleaner— so  light  and  easy  to  use— 
that  thousands  of  women  who  have 
current  in  their  homes  prefer  it  to 
more  cumbersome  electric  cleaners. 

And  to  women  who  have  no  electric 
current  in  their  homes  the  Vacuette 
is  an  especial  boon.  You  have  no 
idea  how  much  time  and  work  it 
saves.  The  Vacuette  creates  its  own 
suction  as  it  glides  over  the  floor  and 
digs  deep  for  hidden  dirt.  It  collects 
the  surface  litter— the  thread  and 


particles  often  so  hard  to  gather  up 
with  a  fast  revolving  bristle  brush. 

You  should  have  the  help  of  a  V  acuette. 
It’s  well  built  and  guaranteed  for 
five  years.  Yet,  it  is  remarkably  in¬ 
expensive.  You  can  buy  it  on  time 
payments  if  you  prefer. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  theV  acuette. 
Find  out  what  it  will  do  for  you— 
how  much  hard  work  it  eliminates. 
Send  for  the  helpful  book  shown  at 
the  right.  Do  it 
today.  IT’S  FREE! 


if.  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  and  Modern  Priscilla 

THE  SCOTT  &  FETZER  COMPANY 
1916  West  1 14th  Street  ....  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Vacuettes,  Limited,  Miller  Building,  48  York  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


non  electric 
VACUUM  CLEANER 


Tells  you  how  to  make  your 
floor  coverings  look  better  and 
last  longer — how  to  remove  all 
kinds  of  stains — how  to  keep  out 
moths  —  how  to  simplify  your 
housework  —  and  all  about  the 
Vacuette.  AVrite  for  it  today 
and  we'll  send  it  by  return 
mail  free.  Do  it  now. 
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Everywhere 
at  , 
Home 

♦ 

—In  the  bath* 
room 

— In  the  nursery 

—In  the  guest 
chamber 

—anywhere 

♦ 

PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters 

in  the  improved  models 


■  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


fMHderfMusterole 
for  Small  Children 

Thousands  of  mothers  tell  us 
they  would  not  be  without 
Children's  Musterole,  the  new 
and  milder  form  of  good  old 
Musterole  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  on  babies  and 
small  children. 

In  the  dead  of  night,  when  they  are 
awakened  by  the  warning,  croupy 
cough,  they  rub  the  clean,  white  oint¬ 
ment  gently  over  the  child’s  throat 
and  chest  and  then  go  back  to  bed. 

Children’s  Musterole,  like  regular 
Musterole,  penetrates  the  skin  with  a 
warming  tingle  and  goes  quickly  to  the 
seat  of  the  trouble. 

It  does  not  blister  like  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  mustard  plaster  and  it  is  not 
messy  to  apply. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  it 
takes  the  kink  out  of  stiff  necks,  makes 
sore  throats  well,  stops  croupy  coughs 
and  colds.  In  jars,  35c. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


KNITTING  WOOL 

Don’t  purchase  knitting  wools  until 
you  see  our  wonderful  samples.  Big¬ 
gest  array  of  colors  found  anywhere. 
Colonial  Yarns  are  not  only  better 
—they  cost  less.  Everything  guar¬ 
anteed.  Be  sure  to  get  samples  and 
prices.  Write  today  for  samples 
and  full  particulars. 

330  SAMPLES  FREE 

Colonial  Yarn  House,  1225  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Repair  Parts  Supplied  £ 

Stove,  Range,  Furnace,  Steam  &  Hot  Water  Heater 

STOVE  REPAIR  CORPORATION.  184  Mulberry  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 

Open  until  7  PM.  evenings — November. 
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Winter  everyone  attended  the  agricul¬ 
tural  meetings  and  old-fashioned  socials. 

During  the  last  10  or  15  years  all  this 
has  changed,  partly  because  the  times 
have  changed  because  of  automobiles  and 
other  diversions,  but  mainly  because  of 
the  death  of  a  well-beloved  man,  a  real 
pillar  of  the  church,  and  the  removal  of 
two  splendid  women  to  another  communi¬ 
ty,  these  three  having  done  much  to  keep 
the  church  together.  So  year  after  year 
the  little  chapel  stood  deserted  and  slow¬ 
ly  falling  to  ruin.  The  people  forgot  the 
habit  of  church  going  and  now  there 
were  no  sociables  they  seldom  saw  each 
other  except  at  funerals  and  auctions. 

This  state  of  affairs  went  on  until  a 
few  progressive  women  decided  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  Community  Club  for  promoting 
social  welfare,  and  for  earning  money 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2135.  Misses’  one- 
piece  dress,  with  in¬ 
verted  plaits  front 
and  back;  long 
sleeves  gathered  into 
wrist-band,  or  elbow 
length  with  turn¬ 
back  cuffs.  Sizes  16, 
18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  years  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  40- 
in.  material.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


2131.  Misses’  one- 
piece  beltless  dress, 
with  close-fitting 
sleeves,  round  collar 
and  slit  pockets. 
Sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  18  years 
requires  4  yds.  36- 
in.  material.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


blouse,  having  short 
kimono,  sleeves,  or 
may  be  made  witli 
long  sleeve  exten¬ 
sions;  tucks  or  shir¬ 
ring  at  sides.  Sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  in.  bust.  Size  38 
quires  2%  yds.  36- 
in.  material.  Twen¬ 


ty  cents. 


ered  to  yoke,  and 
kimono  sleeves  with 
long  sleeve  exten¬ 
sions;  three  tucks  in 
lower  part  of  dress. 
Sizes,  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  Size  10 
years  requires  3!4 
yds.  36-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Pattern  Book,  new  edition, 
15  cents. 


to  repair  and  redecorate  the  church. 
Meetings  were  held  at  the  various  farm¬ 
houses,  where  aprons  and  quilts  were 
made.  These  were  sold;  bake  sales  were 
held,  and  every  way  known  for  raising 
money  by  an  old-fashioned  ladies’  aid 
was  tried  with  the  usual  success. 

Soon  the  men  wished  ..o  join  in  the 
work  and  good  times,  so  evening  meetings, 
to  which  the  whole  family  were  invited, 
were  held  every  two  weeks  with  a  variety 
of  programs  and  refreshments;  an  an¬ 
nual  strawberry  festival  in  Summer  and 
a  Christmas  tree  in  Winter  being  two 
events  eagerly  anticipated.  As  many  as 
80  persons  have  attended  a  gathering. 

Now  a  new  spirit  of  good  will  prevails, 
and  enough  money  has  been  earned  to 
complete  about  half  of  the  contemplated 
repairs.  When  all  is  finished,  we,  who 
love  the  little  chapel  and  all  its  memo¬ 
ries,  hope  the  youth  of  this  generation 
may  find  as  much  profit  and  pleasure  in 
the  religious  services  and  social  activi¬ 
ties,  as  we  did  in  the  good  old  days,  and 
if  they  do,  it  will  be  largely  because  of 
the  spirit  of  unity  and  co-operation  of 
this  splendid  Community  Club. 

ELIZABETH  FRANKLIN  TOWNSEND. 


Do  your  guests 
enjoy  themselves? 

How  often  have  you  entertained  and  felt  that  there  was 
something  lacking?  Friends  drop  in — and  you  haven’t 
a  piano.  Or  your  old  one  is  so  unsatisfactory  that  you  are 
ashamed  to  play  it.  The  evening  drags — and  you  are  em¬ 
barrassed  with  the  feeling  that  your  guests  are  not  enjoy¬ 
ing  themselves. 

With  a  Weaver  Player  Piano  in  your  home,  the  evenings 
never  drag.  You  are  never  at  a  loss  to  entertain  friends 
who  call  unexpectedly.  Anyone  can  play  it.  You  have 
music  for  every  occasion.  Lively  fox-trots  and  dreamy 
waltzes  for  the  young  people  to  dance  to.  Popular  songs 
to  gather  ’round  and  sing.  And  the  famous  old  enchanting 
melodies  —  which  you  can  play  with  all  the  witchery  of  ex¬ 
pression  that  the  great  masters  weave  into  their  playing. 

If  you  have  never  touched  a  piano  in  your  life,  you  can 
sit  down  at  a  Weaver  Player  Piano  and,  with  a  very  little 
practice,  play  well  anything  that  you  desire. 

The  Weaver,  whether  played  by  hand  or  by  the  player. 

Mill  entrance  you  with  the  rare  interpretations  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  you  love.  Its  beautiful  tone  and  perfect  action  have 
won  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  America’s  leading  artists 
who  place  the  Weaver  among  the  foremost  pianos  of  the  day. 

Think  what  real  pleasure  a  good  player  piano  would  give 
to  all  the  family.  Write  to-day  for  the  name  of  the  dealer 
in  your  vicinity.  Ask  for  the  Weaver  catalog.  Convenient 
terms  easily  arranged — and  a  liberal  allowance  made  on 
your  former  piano. 

WEAVER  PIANO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Factory  and  General  Offices,  York,  Pa. 

W eaver,  York  and  Livingston  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos 

WEAVER 

PI  AN  OS 


FREE! 


NEW 

MONEY  SAVING 
BOOK 


Buy  direct  from  factory ! 
Save  K  to  %  on  youi 
stove,  range  or  furnace. 
Take  advantage  of  the 
biggest  SALE  in  our  24 

_  years.  Kalamazoo 

quality  isthehighest ;  prices  are 

at  bedrock.  This  is  the  year  to 
buy.  Send  for  our  big,  new  cata- 
g— it’s  full  of  new  ideas,  new  fea¬ 
tures,  new  models.  200  bargains  in 
heating  stoves,  gas  ranges,  combina¬ 
tion  ranges, 
coal  ranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe 
and  pipeless,  and  household 
goods.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 

30  days’  trial.  Money-back 

fuarantee.  Quick,  safe  delivery. 

30,000  pleased  customers. 

Write  today' 
for  Your  FREE 

iSS&KSt  kYlama^oo 

STOVE  CO. 

179  Rochester 
i  Avenue,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Sa  Kaiamazog 

Rtfgfoickcti  Direct  to  You’ 


THE  HOUSEWIFE 

When  depressed  in  vitality 
nothing  so  quickly  restores 
tone  to  the  body  as 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

It  is  the  fo'od-tonic  that 
builds  up  vitality  and  helps 
lighten  the  daily  task. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  24-J3 


TAXIDERMIST 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GAME  AND  DEER  HEADS  MOUNTED 
BY  EXPERTS  AT  REASONABLE  CHARGES 

Entabliehed  189G. 

GEORGE  H.  LESSER 

Johnstown  .  New  York 


Wool  Shirting,  85.  yd.:  Wool  Coating.  *2 
yd. ;  Ginghams,  Percales,  6  lbs.,  *3.50.  Cir¬ 
cular  Free.  Gordon's  Dexter,  Main# 


rvERTTHINB  PRINTED!  Business  or  Social.  Stationery,  cards, 
C  circulars, etc.  Samples  free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  1-22.  Millard.  N  H. 


300  ITEMS  FOR  $1.00 


llorne  Com  1,1  nation 
8  E  T  1*  It  I  N  T  K  IP 


I 

i 


lOO  NOTEIIEAIPH  -  . 
1 0O  ENVELOPES  -  - 
lOO  CALLING  C  A  KIPS 


FOR  $  1  .00 


Printed  on  popular  bond  paper,  with  your  name,  address 
and  telephone  number 

SELECT  PKKH8,  842  Forest  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
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Buy  NOW 
for  Winter 
and  Spring 
Supply 


MORE  MILK. 

and  Bigger  Profits 


Fully  90%  of  all  dairy  rations  are  lacking  in  bulk  and  succu¬ 
lence,  say  authorities.  Bulky  feeds,  mixed  with  concentrates, 
aid  digestion.  They  also  keep  the  bowels  open. 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 

This  succulent  vegetable  feed  gives  bulk  in  a  remarkably 
palatable  and  healthful  form.  It  is  laxative,  easily  digested 
and  rich  in  carbohydrates.  It  is  a  wonderful  milk  producer, 
promotes  health  and  increases  profits.  You  can  use  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  with  corn  silage  or  to  replace  it. 

Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ABSORB1NE 

E*  TRAOE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
(Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
me;  does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  bone. 
82.  SQper  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.  .the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Vcine,  Wens.  Strain!.  Bruise«; 
•topi  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  11.25  per  bottle  at 
dealer*  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  Stamo*. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


Pays  To  Dehorn 

Dehorned  cows  and  steers 
are  gentler,  safer  and  more 
profitable.  Use  the  Key¬ 
stone.  It  does  the  work  in  a 
single  stroke— no  crushing. 
Sold  on  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  circular. 
JAS.  SCULLY 

Box  •e»  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


GLECKNER 

The  name  to  look  for  when  you  buy 


HARNESS 


1  }£-ln.  traces,  $02.35 
Add  $2.65  for  1  'i-ln.  traces 


For  forty  five  years  ‘‘GLECKNER’’  lias  stood 
for  dependable  quality,  ami  reasonable  prices 
in  harness. 

GLECKNER  “Thousan”  Harness  (illustrated 
above),  the  latest  product,  is  a  full-sized,  stand¬ 
ardized  Harness,  and  is  made  in  large  lots 
which  reduces  the  cost  to  you.  It  is  sold  only 
by  GLECKNER  Dealers  who  will  let  you 
examine  it  and  test  its  easy  adjustments,  and 
who  will  guarantee  it  to  you. 

Send  for  BOOKLET,  “ Outfitting  the  Horse” — 
it’s  FREE  and  name  of  nearest  Gleckner  Dealer 

W.  w.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO. 
Canton.  Pa. 


Ailing  Aminals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Cowpox 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  sores  on  her 
teats;  she  has  been  affected  about  30 
days.  Thin  scabs  form  and  often  peel  off. 
leaving  the  skin  rather  raw  and  tender, 
but  not  deeply  affected.  At  their  worst 
the  two  front  teats  were  a  mass  of  sores 
covered  with  dry,  crusty  scabs.  L.  A.  w. 

Ohio. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  cow- 
pox  originally  was  present,  and  that  the 
skin  and  sores  then  became  infected  with 
germs  from  the  milker's  hands,  or  a  dirty 
floor  or  yard.  The  milk  is  unfit  for  fam¬ 
ily  use  or  calf  feeding  at  the  outset  of  an 
attack  of  cowpox,  when  there  is  a  fever¬ 
ish  condition  present,  but  it  may  be  used 
later,  when  the  sores  crust  over  and  heal¬ 
ing  is  progressing  well.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  cleanse  the  teats  before  start¬ 
ing  to  milk,  and  be  sure  that  no  scabs 
of  scales  get  into  the  milk.  A  calf  would 
better  not  nurse,  as  the  disease  may  at¬ 
tack  the  skin  about  its  mouth  and  muzzle. 
Cowpox  may  also  affect  the  milker’s 
hands.  If  that  occurs  he  becomes  im¬ 
mune  to  smallpox,  that  being  the  basis  on 
which  vaccination  originally  was  discov¬ 
ered  and  applied.  It  may  also  be  of  in¬ 


Bog  Spavins;  Urinary 
Disorders 

What  can  I  do  for  my  horse.  His 
hind  legs  at  the  knees  are  badly  swollen, 
and  he  has  trouble  passing  water.  He 
does  not  do  much  work  and  we  give  him 
cornmeal  besides  having  him  in  pasture. 

New  York.  A.  K. 

Pardon  us  if  we  suggest  that  the  joints 
of  the  hind  legs,  referred  to  in  this  com¬ 
munication,  properly  are  called  the  hocks, 
not  the  knees.  Correctly  speaking  the 
knee  of  a  horse  is  the  stifle  joint  at  the 
flank,  in  front  of  which  will  be  found 
the  patella  or  knee  cap.  It  corresponds 
to  the  knee  of  man,  while  the  knee  of  the 
foreleg  corresponds  to  his  wrist.  The 
distensions  mentioned  are  no  doubt  due 
to  an  excessive  supply  of  synovia  or 
joint  oil,  constituting  bog  spavin,  some¬ 
times  called  “blood  spavin.”  In  the  worst 
cases  thoroughpin  is  also  present  and 
that  is  a  distension  of  the  sheath  of  the 
tendon  with  lubricating  fluid.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  swelling  subsides  with 
work  or  exercise,  the  hocks  are  merely 
“filled”  and  bog  spavin  is  not  present. 
That  condition  is  commonly  associated 


Not  many  colts  are  raised  on  eastern  farms  now.  and  we  are  sorry,  for  a  colt 
is  one  of  the  fine  companions  for  a  boy  of  some  size.  This  colt  is  three  weeks  old — 

a  Jerseyman. 


terest  to  state  that  a  cow  may  contract 
cowpox  from  a  milker  who  is  affected 
with  smallpox,  convalescing  from  an  at¬ 
tack,  or  who  has  recently  been  success¬ 
fully  vaccinated  against  the  disease.  It 
is  also  brought  into  a  herd  by  a  new 
milker  who  has  been  milking  affected 
cows,  or  by  an  affected  cow. 

When  a  case  occurs  the  animal  should 
at  once  be  isolated  and  then  milked  by 
one  who  does  not  attend  to  the  other 
cows.  Also  cleanse,  disinfect  and  white¬ 
wash  the  stall  the  affected  cow  has  occu¬ 
pied,  including  the  floor  and  gutter.  Use 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  compound  cresol 
solution  and  30  parts  of  water,  or  one 
part  of  coal  tar  disinfectant  and  20  parts 
of  water  for  disinfecting  purposes.  Also 
mix  1  lb.  of  fresh  chloride  of  lime  in  each 
three  gallons  of  freshly  made  lime  wash. 
Flood  the  wash  on  the  floor  after  the 
cleansing  and  disinfecting  process.  Twice 
daily  for  10  minutes,  immerse  the  affect¬ 
ed  teats  in  hot  water  containing  all  the 
boric  acid  it  will  dissolve,  or  in  a  hot  1-to 
1.000  solution  of  chinosol,  or  bathe  the 
affected  parts  with  the  solution  several 
times  daily.  Then  dry  the  teats  gently 
and  apply  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
earbolized  vaseline  and  benzoated  oxid  of 
zinc  ointment,  to  each  ounce  of  which  add 
one  dram  of  bismuth  subnitrate,  by  rub¬ 
bing.  If  any  sore  is  obstinate  in  heal¬ 
ing,  scrape  it  clean,  paint  with  tincture 
of  iodine  when  bleeding  has  subsided,  and 
then  apply  strong  iodine  ointment  once 
or  twice  daily.  An  old,  ulcerous  sore  on 
the  teat  sometimes  has  to  be  lightly  cauter¬ 
ized  with  a  lunar  caustic  pencil,  after 
cleansing,  and  afterward  wetted  two  or 
three  times  daily  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  three  parts 
of  compound  tincture  of  benzoin. 


with  indigestion,  high  feeding  and  lack 
of  work  or  exercise. 

We  think  your  description  of  the 
symptoms,  that  the  horse  in  question  is 
afflicted  with  chronic  indigestion  which 
is  also  the  chief  cause  of  urinary  diffi¬ 
culty  or  disorder.  Cornmeal  should  not 
be  fed.  A  horse  should  do  his  own  grain 
grinding,  unless  his  teeth  are  in  unfit  con¬ 
dition.  Have  the  teeth  put  in  order  by 
a  veterinarian ;  then  feed  whole  or 
crushed  oats  and  one-ninth  part  of  wheat 
bran,  by  weight.  Of  the  mixture  allow 
1  lb.  for  each  100  lbs.  of  body  weight, 
in  three  feeds,  as  a  day’s  ration.  When 
the  horse  works  hard  slightly  increase 
the  oats,  or  add  a  few  ears  of  corn,  at 
noon.  Allow  a  similar  amount  of  good 
mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  but  feed 
most  of  it  at  night.  Increase  hay  and 
reduce  grain  when  the  horse  is  idle. 
Cleanse  the  sheath  by  packing  it  full  of 
wet  wheat  bran  and  massaging  thor¬ 
oughly  from  outside.  Then  remove  the 
bran  and  rinse  out  the  sheath  with  cold 
soft  water  containing  a  tablespoonful  of 
powdered  borax  per  quart.  Do  not  apply 
lard,  grease  or  oil  of  any  kind  after 
cleansing  the  sheath.  Doing  so  aggravates 
the  foul  condition  by  clogging  the  pores 
and  catching  dust.  At  the  same  time  re¬ 
move  a  “bean”  of  hardened  sebulous  sub¬ 
stance  which  you  will  be  likely  to  find 
blocking  a  little  pocket  or  sac  close  to 
the  opening  of  the  urinary  passage.  If 
the  condition  of  the  hocks  is  chronic  we 
fear  the  swelling  cannot  be  materially 
reduced ;  but  try  the  effect  of  a  thorough 
rubbing,  twice  daily,  with  10  per  cent 
iodine  vasogen  or  petrogen.  or  use  a 
proprietory  reducing  preparation  to  he 
bought  at  a  drug  store.  a.  s.  a. 
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Meeting  of  New  York 
Extension  Workers 

(Continued  on  Page  1471) 

The  Western  New  York  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  has  had,  judging  from 
the  account  given  by  M.  C.  Burritt,  ex¬ 
periences  similar  to  those  of  some  of  the 
other  co-operatives.  Expenses  have  been 
cut  down  of  late,  as  somewhat  less  of 
business  has  been  done.  More  responsi¬ 
bility  goes  to  the  locals.  There  has  been 
heavy  competition  from  other  _  buyers, 
but  the  business  of  the  co-operative,.  Mr. 
Burritt  thinks,  is  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Like  others  volume  counts,  and  with  in¬ 
creased  volume  comes  lower  costs.  No 
membership  campaign  is  put  on.  Con¬ 
tinuous  contracts  are  used  with  yearly 
cancellation  periods.  Federal  inspection 
is  to  be  desired.  It  may  be  possible  for 
the  grower  to  have  his  fruit  graded  and 
then  decide  whether  to  pool  or  to  make 
his  own  sales.  ,  _T  , 

Commissioners  Pyrke  and  Norgord 
spoke  with  much  encouragement  respect¬ 
ing  the  control  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 
The  work  is  now  on  the  area  basis,  with 
two  counties  practically  accredited,  and 
various  townships  either  on  the  list,  or 
well  on  the  way.  The  State  is  saving 
somewhat  more  on  indemnities  by  get- 
ting  a  higher  salvage  value.  The  average 
in  the  way  of  salvage  is  about  819.  I  here 
is  good  control  over  veterinarians  who  do 
the  testing,  and  either  two  or  three  forms 
of  tests  are  insisted  upon  at  each  time 
of  testing.  There  is  no  appropriation 
asked  for  to  make  up  past  appraisals 
for  the  testing  is  held  up  as  soon  sis  the 
money  is  gone.  Four  millions  will  be 
asked  for  from  the  incoming  legislature. 

Reports  were  given  relative  to  the 
daily  forecast  of  weather  during  the  har¬ 
vest  season.  In  most  cases  the  reports 
are  favorable  and  the  service  is  asked  for 
another  year.  Some  want  it  given  during  a 
part  of  June  or  while  early  cutting  ot 
Alfalfa  is  in  progress,  and  there  are 
some  in  the  norther  sections  who  wish  it 
continued  a  little  later  in  the  Summer. 

Co-operation  is  a  business,  not  a  rorm 
of  religion,  remarked  Prof.  Meyers,  as 
he  developed  the  forms  of  balance  sheets 
that  are  most  to  be  encouraged.  He 
spoke  very  highly  of  some  of  the  balance 
sheets  presented  by  certain  co-operative 
associations,  and  showed  wherein  the  as¬ 
sociations  are  building  on  a  very  line 
foundation.  He  also  dwelt  upon  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  eliminating  dangerous  assets 
and  the  importance  of  keeping  sufficient 
reserve  to  offset  depreciation  and  possi¬ 
ble  losses  or  unforseen  expenses. 

Then  Prof.  Jesness  of  Kentucky  spoke 
of  the  farmers’ , good  business  sense  but 
insisted  that  a  co-operative  association 
like  the  Dairymen’s  League  is  different 
from  the  II.  S.  Steel  Corporation  It  is 
difficult,  he  admitted,  to  _  secure  farmer 
membership  in  an  association  but  he  held 
that  there  would  also  be  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  various  small  business  interests  to 
join  in  a  buying  organization,  farmers 
are  not  different  from  other  people.  I  nen 
a  farmer’s  marketing  organization  has 
difficulties  not  known  to  business;  woolen 
mills,  for  example,  can  shut  down  when 
there  is  a  surplus  production,  but  the 
farmers’  products  are  not  thus  easily 

controlled.  . 

The  Dairymen’s  League  came  m  tor  a 
lengthy  and  very'  direct  discussion  with 
Paul  Smith  of  the  League  executive  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge.  The  Farm  Bureau  men 
are,  most  of  them,  closely  in  touch  with 
farmers  who  have  a  very  direct  interest 
in  the  Dairymen’s  League,  whether  pool¬ 
ers  or  non-poolers..  Dairymen  ask  them 
many  questions  and  some  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  were  passed  on  to  Mr.  Smith.  The 
speaker  did  not  think  that  the  platform 
milk  that  the  League  offers  really  com¬ 
petes  to  any  extent  with  the  regular  buy¬ 
ers  through  the  pool.  When  asked  how  it 
is  proposed  to  combat  any  tendency  for 
members  to  withdraw  he  explained  that 
it  is  the  plan  to  acquaint  members  with 
what  has  been  accomplished.  As  to  the 
advantage  of  a  general  manager  com¬ 
pared  to  the  present  plan  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  to  take  entire  charge  with 
TO  departments,  each  having  a  qualified 
expert  to  manage  his  department,  Mr. 
Smith  was  emphatically  in  favor  of  the 
present  plan.  There  seemed  to  be  some 
question  in  the  minds  of  the  men  pres¬ 
ent  as  to  the  advisability  _  of  paying 
special  salaries  to  a  part  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  for  special  services,  but  the  present 
plans  of  the  committee  were  upheld  by 
the  speaker.  The  matter  of  elevating 
the  fluid  price  so  far  above  that  of  butter, 
cheese  and  other  manufactured  products 
was  justified  on  the  ground  that  fluid 
milk  should  bring  cost  of  production  and 
some  profit.  It  can  only  be  held  there  by 
organization  by  means  of  which  the  sur¬ 
plus  is  held  off  the  fluid  market.  H. 

Wool  Notes 

The  government  summary  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  market  is  as  follows :  Fine  strictly 
combing,  63.  to  65c;  fine  French  comb¬ 
ing,  55  to  56c;  fine  clothing,  52c;  half 
blood  strictly  combing,  62  to  64c;  half 
blood  clothing,  53  to  56c;  three-eighths 
blood  strictly  combing,  60  to  62c ;  three- 
eighths  blood  clothing,  55c;  one-fourth 
blood  strictly  combing.  60c;  one-fourth 
blood  clothing,  53c ;  low  one-fourth  blood 
strictly  combing,  53  to  54c;  common  and 
braid,  45  to  47c. 


Good  qualities  are  the  substantial 
riches  of  the  mind ;  but  it  is  good  breed¬ 
ing  that  sets  them  off  to  advantage. — 
Locke. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  26-29 — Cortland  Fanciers’  C 
annual  poultry  show,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Dec.  11-12  —  Sixth  annual  poultry 


merstein,  secretary,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


secretary,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Jan.  13-16,  1925 — New  Jersey  Agricul 
tural  Week,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
annual  meeting,  and  New  Jersey  F; 
Products  Exposition,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  22 — Accredited  Jerseys,  15  head. 
L.  Tillinghast,  Ovid,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  26 — Guernseys,  200  head,  V 
Salem,  Wis. 

Jan.  14-15,  1925 — Holsteins.  Fifth  an¬ 
nual  sale,  Coliseum,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. . $0 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  y2  pt . 

Butter,  best  . .$0.49@ 

Cheese . .34  @ 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 90@ 

Gathered . 50@ 

Fowls . 40@ 

Roasting  chickens . 50 @ 

Ducks,  lb . 35@ 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@ 

Potatoes,  lb . 02@ 

String  beans,  l'b . 15@ 

Onions,  lb . 05@ 

Lettuce,  head . lOV® 

Cabbage,  lb . 0o@ 

Cucumbers,  each  . 05(3) 


IS 

15 

.10 

.10 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.29 

.50 

.38 

.95 

.75 

.45 

.55 

.40 

.50 

.03 

.20 

.08 

.20 

.06 

.10 


Husband:  “You  accuse  me  of  reckless 
extravagance.  When  did  I  ever  make  a 
useless  purchase?”  Wife:  “Why,  there’s 
that  fire  extinguisher  you  bought  a  year 
ago.  We’ve  never  used  it  once.” — Good 
Hardware. 

RADIO 

EARN  YOUR  OWN  SET  OR  PARTS 

QUALITY  RADIO  CO. 

83P-35  Greenmount  Avenue  Baltimore,  Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

All  young  and  tine  individuals,  fresh  and  springers 

WOOOLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3  wiles  north  of  Beacon 

USE  A  PlIRE-BRI  D  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  #>50  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


MiUx-ing  Shortlioriis 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  W'algrove  Herd  Waxhlngton  vllle,  SI.  Y. 


Registered  Milking  Shorthorns  LX’and^rn'nj 

bull.  #400  for  the  lot.  R.  W.  Jones,  Jr..  Monroe,  .V,  Y 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  much  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN.  Barre.Vt 


HORSES 


Shetland  Ponies  HAs1bH„g“ohB.o0S 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 

For  Sale-Heavy  Farm  Horse 

JOHN  F.  WALTER  7  Rodney  St.  Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 


FERRETS 


Pnrrofe  FaR  *|lung  RUTS  end 

lOI  1 615  other  gam  e.  Nov. 
prices  :  Males — $8;  Females — 
$8.50:  pair,  $6;  one  doz. — $30. 
Yearling  females,  $5  ea.  Will 
ShlpC.O.D.  Inst’ve  book  free. 
W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


FFRRFTS  1  specialize  in  raising  ferrets.  30  years’ 
^experience.  Nov.  prices.  Females,  $3.50 
each;  males,  $2.75  each.  One  doz.,  $30.  Yearling  fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers,  J5  each.  Will  ship  C.  O  D 
Instruction  book  free,  ttvi  Farnsworth,  New  landon.  ohi« 

FERRETS  ^ffker  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  FT.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


GOATS 


SAANEN  BUCKS 

seven  months  old,  from  imported  stock.  Also  pure 
bred  and  grade  does.  Terms  to  suit  your  conve- 
nie,lce-  B.  &  S.  GOAT  FARMS.  Stelton.  N.  J. 

Pure  Bred  Saanen  Goats 

Unrelated  bucks  and  does  or  single  individuals  which 
will  make  unbeatable  foundation  stock.  These  animals 
are  from  the  very  finest  imported  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  GLEN  FARM  -  l)or«et,  Vermont 

Angora  Bucks  and  Buck  Kid 

mg  oi  dnving.  Blue  Ribbon  Farms  Lorraine,  N.  Y» 

For  Sale-Pure  Nubians 


GUERNSEYS 


TWO  CANS  A  DAY 

when  fresh.  One  can  when  3  months  fresh,  perhaps  dry  at 

6  months.  Such  cows  are  no  use  for  dairying  at  present 
prices  of  feed  and  labor.  PERSISTENT  PRODUCTION 
PAYS:  Houghwood  Guernseys  at  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 
under  fair  farm  conditions,  produce  eight  thousand  pounds 
of  five  per  cent  milk  per  year.  This  has  a  value  of  more 
than  ten  cents  per  quart  in  cans  at  the  farm,  an  income  of 
$400  per  year  per  cow.  Compare  this  with  what  yours  earn. 
BREED  THIS  KINO  FOR  YOURSELF  by  using  a  Itough- 
wood  Guernsey  bull.  We  have  youne  ones  at  prices  you 
can  afford.  FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HERD. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  -  Chestnut  Rill,  Man. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dame  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W4  FARM,  „  f  ,M  „  t  PM,  ^  ,, 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Ohene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Hornell,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

LONICERA  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves,  various  ages,  priced  to  suit  your  purse. 

A.  R.  breeding.  Send  for  list. 

H.  M.  LEINBACH  Berks  Co.  Douglassville,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Two  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves 

KING  MASHER  BREEDING 

CHAS.  TABEK  Manlius,  New  York 

HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale— My  Entire  Registered  Holstein  Herd 
ol20  Heavy  Milking  Cows.  'J&tS 

heifers,  Poutiac  Korndyke  and  May  Echo  Sylvia 
breeding,  at  Cuba,  N.Y.  D.  F.  McLENNAN.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Wanlorl  In  Rnv  from  one  herd,  25  fresh  certified  Hol- 
MdlllGU  IU  DUJ  *toln  Cow*,  <u- near  by  Springers.  Give 
descript’n  and  price.  O.r.  NORDSTROM, R.  2,  Punt  Aurora,  K.Y- 

JERSEYS  | 

JERSEY  BULL 

SON  OF  FERN  LAD’S  JAP  RALEIGH 
Seven  months  old.  Farmer’s  prices.  Tuberculin 
tested  herd.  For  particulars  address 

P.  D.  VAN  MATER  Joceda  Farm  Marlboro,  N.  J. 

N0V.22-Complete  Dispersal  AUCTION  SALE 

of  Pure  Blood  Herd  of  Accredited  Jerseys 

All  ages.  15  head. 

LEON  TILLINGHAST  Ovid,  Seneca  Co.,  New  York 

ForSale  “S*lleyred  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  I>.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

SHEEP  | 

Rambouillet  and  Delaine  Rams 

AT  PRICES  SO  LOW  YOU 

CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  RE  WITHOUT  ONE 

W.  H.  PRESTON  Springwater,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Registered  Southdowns 

32  Bred  Ewes,  1G  Yearlings  and  20  Ewe 
Lambs.  Formerly  the  Rockefeller  flock. 

H.  A.  LEE  R.  F.  0  2  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

E.  E.  REDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 

flplainp  Ramc  As  good  as  grow.  Write 

UtJ  Id  1  fl  e  fid  "is  J  c.  Wealhorby  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

DeglHtered  811 KO  I’MI  lit  K  RAMS.  Wooled  to  Nose. 

I»  Priced  low.  LellOY  C.  HOWE)!,  Ladhmvllle,  N.  Y. 

sale  Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  fu  ®;wBv°™,v  yR 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  V&n'tnt  AlZZ7»e1 

R«g.  Hampshire  Rams  STMTS .‘.'XTSiXS.  i 

DOGS  j 

For  Sale— Reg.  WhiteCollie  Pups 

sable  markings,  $20.  Mrs.  W.c.  Barlow,  Sugar  Grove.Pa. 

JBig  liargams 

Setter — 920*  Irish  Setter,  trained— 840.  1 

KAMPOLLA  Newburgh,  New  York 

GREAT  DANE  POPPIES  ffisfflMSSS  ' 

,  _  ,  half  mos.  old.  Guar¬ 

anteed  Pedigreed  Stock.  Mrs.  HENRY  H.  SCOTT,  Cor. 
Hose  and  South  Parsons  Avenue,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

1  ahe  Shore  Kennels,  Hlmrod, N.Y. .offers  Foxand  Rab- 
L  bit  hounds,  some  good  Coon  hound  pups,  $5ea.,ou  app’l- 

Three  mar i».e  Black  and  Tan  Fox  Hound  Females 

Five  mos.  old  in  the  State.  Registered.  $25  each 
Order  from  this  add.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Airedale  and  coon  honnd  pups,  »5  each.  Spaniels, 
two  good  skunk  anil  fur  dogs. 

LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS  Himrod,  N.Y. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
*  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Orove  Olty,  r». 

SWINE 


1 


AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 

340  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE-Ohester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  white.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
Sows,  6-8  wks.  old  $5;  8-10  wks.  old  $5.50. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders  large  or  small. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Bred  year-old  sows,  weaned  pigs,  service  boars. 
Grand  Champion  breeding. 

H.  C,  &  H.  B,  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 

Registered  Large  Type  Berkshire  Pigs  and  Gilts 

Pay  $10  for  Pigs  and  $25  for  Gilts  artei-seeing  them.  Some 
Sired  by  Ames  Laurel,  4th.  WMNT  FARMS.  Huntington  Midi.  Pa. 


atmoor  Barkahlraa.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win¬ 
ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATMOOR  FARMS.  Horllield.R.T. 


Pitre  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Duroc,  6  wks.  old, 
rigs  $8.25  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship.  ROUSE  BR0S..Dujhore,Pi. 

TAT  TO  Rilla  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding. 

U  AJIYLJGiJ— OIIIS  Mature  Stock.  Young  Pigs 

Elmwood  Farms  P.  O.  Box  15  Bradford,  N.Y. 

Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merritield,  N.  Y- 


H>UROCS 


Durocs 


Purebred  pigs  Healthy,  vigorous  stock. 
Both  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Walter  Schedler  Catnklll,  N.Y.  Kouto  1 


flhpefnr  While  °-f-C. .Berkshire  and  Duroc  Pigs,  6  wks 
UIIgMgI  nnue  old,  $8.25  each;  H  Whs.,  $1.25.  Pure  bred 
and  high  grade  pigs,  not  akin,  $5.50  each.  This  adv.  ap¬ 
pears  every  other  week.  OAKS  UAIKY  Faust,  Wyalualng,  I’n. 

Big  Type  Chester  Pigs  pr«p*ld-  A"«> 


GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE 


Gilts  and  Hours, 

R.  No.  3  No wvlllo.  Pa. 


HIP,'.  Choice  50-lb.  Registered  pigs,  $10  each.  Pairs 
w.  i.  u.  a  no  akin.  Excellent  Type.  None  better  bred. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Soneca  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White 
n  Eugene  P.  Roger*  Wayvlllo,  N.  Y.  *  IVJO 

Big  Type  CHESTER  WHITES 

101  Service  Boars.  Fall  pigs  ready  for  shipment 

OAKDALE  FARM  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS  Boonsboro.  Md. 


Special 
Sale  oi 


c 


DOGS 


Dog  Book.  FREE 

k 


Authoritative  32-page  book,"  Diseases  of 
the  Dog.”  Describes  every  known  dog 
disease  and  prescribes  correct  treat¬ 
ment. 

For  46  years  Clover's  Mange  Medicine 
nnd  other  dog  remedies  have  been 
standard  remedies  and  nrovent.ivee  for 

dear  ailments.  Writo  Dspt.  14m. 

po lice  puppies 

STRONGHEART 


smely  intelligent  dogs.  Eight  weeks  old,  $50. 
tNROAD  FARM  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

POLICE  AND  ARMY  DOGS 

ally  known  as  the  German  Shepherd  and  stock 


irraaA  Police  Dog  Pup*  from  country’s  best  blood. 
glGGU  Reasonable.  W.  Janda,  Huntington,  I,.  I.,  N.Y. 

A.  iredale  s 

Few  pedigreed  pups— #10  and  »15. 

.  R,  P.  LOVETT  Failnington,  Pa. 

Airedales 


Woodstock,  Virginia 

AIREDALES  all-aromund  DOG 

Will  ship  0.  O.  IX  E.  G.  Fisher,  Madison,  N.Y. 

Proven  matrons.  Registered. 
I  Champion  .Stock,  $20.00. 
MUST  SELL. 

Dover  Plains,  New  York 


MAY  TABOR 


Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Here  Is  Enviable  Superiority 
For  Protection  And  Safety. 

KNOX  Box  50  Banbury,  Conn. 


Females,  #3.  F.  A.  SWEET 


■»C!  -  months  old 
,aM#l  e,  #6; 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


w 


hlte  Collie  I’upH,  Pedigreed. 

Chetola  Konnols 


2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  li  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


POLICE  DOGS  and  PUPS  For  Sale 

The  police  dog  or  German  Shepherd  Dog  is  one  of  the  best  investments  the  farmer 
can  make.  He  is  a  constant,  loyal,  affectionate  friend  and  a  wonderful  help,  particularly 
to  the  dairy  farmer,  as  he  will  escort  the  cows  to  pasture  and  drive  them  in  again  with- 
out  any  assistance  when  properly  trained.  He  is  also  valuable  from  the  standpoint  of 
protection.  With  one  on  the  place  the  farmer  will  be  free  from  depredations  arid  thefts 
by  automobile  parties  that  help  themselves  to  his  fruit  and  produce  when  lie  is  not 
looking.  We  have  a  partleularly  fine  litter  containing  the  blood  line  of  the  four  finest 
and  most  blue-blooded  families  of  German  Police  Dogs.  Mule  pups  seven  weeks  old  from 
$60.00  up,  and  females  from  $50.00  up. 

E.  W.  SPENCE,  South  Main  St.,  Spring  Valley,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 
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For  Laying  Hens 
Feed  Plenty  of  Minerals 


Feed  FOS-FOR-US 

More  than  a  third  of 
the  dry  matter  in  an  egg  is 
mineral  matter  —  chiefly 
lime  of  the  shell.  FOS- 
FOR-US  contains  70% 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Phosphorus  is  another 
important  element  in  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs  and  building 
bone  and  nerve  cells.  It’s 
in  FOS-FOR-US  too. 

Supply  grit  and  vital 
minerals  at  the  same  time 
—feed  FOS-FOR-US. 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate'Lime  Qrit 

contains  22%  tri-calcium 
phosphate,  70%  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime.  A  hard,  sharp 
soluble  grit.  Three  sizes 
—  coarse,  medium,  fine. 
Sold  in  100  lb.  bags. 


international  Jlqricultural  Corporation 

COLUMBIA,  TENN. 

BRANCHES  IN  EIGHT  CITIES 

Manufacturers  of  International  Fertilizers 


BUY  A  BAG 
T  O-D  A  Y 


International  Agricultural  Corporation 

Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  and  literature. 

Quote  me  prices  on__ _ 100  lb.  bags 

|  |  Coarse  Q  Medium  Q  Fine. 


|q0  L.BS.NET 


ANAUral. 
pm  BASIS 
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Write 
for  this 
Booklet 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

COCKERELS 

My  pen  in  the  ’23-’24  Storrs  contest,  averaging  over 
210-eggs  per  bin!  with  a  very  heavy  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  high-priced  months,  is  one  of  many  high- 
record  pens  of  Lincoln  Leghorns.  These  have  in¬ 
cluded  a  contest  winner  and  a  leading  Leghorn  pen. 
Breeding  cockerels  of  this  heavy  laying  strain. 
FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  250-egg  trapnested  pedigreed  stock. 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Mar. 
hatch,  *2.50;  April  hatch,  #2  each.  These  pul¬ 
lets  will  prove  layers  and  not  boarders.  Will  ship 
any  amount  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD  Box  51  Waltham,  Mass, 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

April  and  Maj  Pullets  iSLfSftSS 

stock,  $1.50  to  $2.25,  according  to  age  and  ma¬ 
turity.  Fenny  &  (Jordon,  Mattituck,  L.  1.,  N.l  • 

600  marm*»april  White  Leghorn  Pullets, Cockerels 

Same  breeding  as  pen  45  leading  New  York  State  contest. 
Also  300  March-April  Rock  Pullets,  Cockerels. 

Jules  F.  Francis  Weslhamplon  Beach,  L.  I.  N.Y. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  “  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

500  May  Hatched  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  heavy  laying  stock.  These  birds  have  been 
reared  on  free  range  and  are  in  good  condition. 
I’r ice,  $1.50  to  $2  each,  according  to  size  and  age. 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


The  Extra 
Eggs 

SOON  PAY  FOR  THESE 

Self- 
Heat¬ 


ing 

Sanitary 

Poultry 
Fountains 
and  Heaters 

Keeps  water  at  right 
'  temperature  aay 

Over  Quarter  Million  in  Use  end  nivht  in  cold¬ 
est  weather.  Requires  less  than  a  guart  of  oil  a  week.  Made 
of  heavy  galvanized  steel.  A  long:  felt  want  supplied.  Kvery 
hen-house  needs  one.  Hens  cannot  wet  themselves  or  waste 
water.  Sanitary  Fountain  and  Heater  complete,  only  $1.85 
for  2  gallon  size.  Also  made  in  3  and  4  gallon  sizes.  Order 
today  or  send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  fl.  S,  FORGE  WORKS.  Box605 ,  SARANAC,  MICH. 


500  April  Hatched  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

From  heavy  laying  strains. 

.  Smlthvllle  Flats,  N  Y. 


For 
Sale 

Well  developed 

Tarbell  Farms 


S.  C.  and  R.G.  Brown  Leghorn  (Light  and  Dark.)  State 

Fair  and  Garden  Winners.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lamina,  R.T. 

IHL-i  \V _ 3,000  Cocks, Hens, Cockerels, Pullets- 

Whlte  WyanOOtteS  Catalogue.  Special  price  on  Yearl. 
ing  Hens,  BOWDEN,  Whit,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Manslield,  Ohia 


White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets  ittl80breed' 


This  season’s  pens. 


ing  stock, 

WALTER  SCHEDLER.  C  a  (skill,  N.  Y.  Ronte  1 


S.CJ.R.  I.  1RULLETS 

March  hatched.  Free  from  disease.  Tested  for  B, 
W  Diarrhoea.  *2  up;  Cockerels.  *5. 

L.  R.  HARRIS  Lambertville,  N.  J, 


RHODE  ISLAND  "XTVHITES  (SINGLE 
TRA  P  N  E  ST  ED  STOCK  j  COMB 

Winners  in  the  national  contests.  Pullets,  April  hatched, 
$8.r>«;  May  hatched,  88;  yearling  liens,  $8.50;  choice 
cockerels,  *5,  *7.50,  *10.  Show  birds  a  matter  of  cor¬ 
respondence.  Satf’n  guarant’d.  O.  G.  I,.  LEWIS,  Paoli,  Pa. 


r.„o  |  Several  Especially  Fine  Black  Jersey  Giant 
ror  bale  cockerels— 6  nios.  Bred  from  98#  fertility 

stock.  Else  Alder  Farm  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

lersey  Black  Giants— Growing  stock ,  pullets  and  cocker 
J  els,  $1.65  each  and  up.  BR00KCREST  FARM,  Crsnlmrj,  N.  4 


/SPROUTED  OAT 

- 1 Oats  sprouted  fn  warm  vapor  make/b- 

a  most  nutritious,  delicious,  and  ' 
easily  digested  green  feed  thati 
produces  great  egg  yields  ' 

1  With  tne  original  well  known. 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  1 
GRAIN  SPROUTER 
Yon  get  eggs  all  winter  when 
prices  are  highest.  The 
is  a  money  maker..  Sizes  25  to  2,000 
hens.  Free  Bulletin.  “Sprouted  OaU  — -r 
and  Eggs. '  ’  Ask  for  Incubator  Catalog.  Address 
fliOSK-TO-NATUBECQ.  78  Front  St..  Coif  ax.  Ia. 


Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat 

gristle.  Never  clogs.  IO  Days’  Free  T 
[o  money  in  advance. 


and 

_ _ _  Trial. 

[o  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  Milford,  Mass. 


J  American  Poultry  Journal 


Connecticut  Hen  Ration 

\Yfiat  is  the  formula  of  Storrs  egg  con¬ 
test  feed,  scratch,  and  how  much  to  feed 
per  100  Leghorns,  and  laying  mash  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time?  Are  salt  and 
charcoal  mixed  in  with  mash,  or  left  in 
separate  container?  I  am  now7  feeding 
scratch,  2  lbs.  7  :30  a.  m.,  2  lbs.  4  p.  m., 
6  lbs.  7  :30  to  9  p.  m.  Lights  are  turned 
on  7  :30  to  9  p.  m.  Mash  before  them  all 
the  time;  a  little  moist  12:30  noon.  Pul¬ 
lets,  February  20  hatch,  are  starting  to 
molt.  The  above  applies  to  250  birds. 
Hempstead,  N.  Y.  j.  G.  R. 

The  formula  of  the  Connecticut  egg- 
laying  contest,  as  found  upon  page  1337, 
is  as  follows :  Mash — Equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings  (standard),  ground  oats,  gluten 
feed  and  beef  scrap,  the  latter  of  not  less 
than  50  per  cent  protein.  Grain  Ration — 
Two  parts  cracked  corn  and  one  each  of 
wheat  and  heavy  oats. 

I  believe  that  the  mash  is  kept  before 
the  birds,  and  that  the  mixture  of  grains 
is  hand  fed  according  to  the  appetities 
displayed.  'No  mention  of  salt  and  char¬ 
coal  is  made.  It  is  a  very  common  thing 
for  early  hatched  pullets  to  lay  and  molt 
in  the  Fall,  but  the  lights  should  help  to 
carry  them  through  the  Fall  and  Y\  inter 
period  of  laying  with  less  ■  molting  than 
wcruld  otherwise  occur.  Salt  may  be 
mixed  with  the  mash  in  the  proportion  of 
not  more  than  1  lb.  to  100  lbs.,  and  char¬ 
coal  given  separately  if  desired.  Char¬ 
coal  is  not  a  food  and  hens  do  very  well 
without  it.  M.  B.  D. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 

vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,  . . 

profits  larger. 

MANN’S  modII 


steadily  in  production.  You  are  evidently 
giving  your  flock  good  care ;  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  a  dust  bath  is  at  all  es¬ 
sential.  It  will  not  rid  fowls  of  lice,  and 
I  presume  that  their  use  of  it  is  at  least 
partly  inherited  instinct. 

Lights  should  be  started  for  the  pullets 
about  November  1  and  continued  into 
April.  Some  use  them  earlier  to  get 
heavier  Fall  production,  but  there  are  dis¬ 
advantages  in  this  if  continued  laying 
through  the  Winter  is  to  be  expected.  Use 
light  enough  to  enable  the  birds  to  easily 
pee  'their  grain ;  experiment  will  tell 
whether  one  is  enough.  A  reflector  of 
galvanized  iron,  painted  white  upon  the 
under  side ,  and  hung  above  the  lantern, 
will  help  materially  in  lighting  the  floor, 
and  is  easily  made.  Don’t  forget  to  keep 
water  before  the  lighted  birds,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  them  about  a  13-houf  day, 
whether  you  use  evening  or  morning 
lights.  M.  B.  D. 


Roup  Prevention 

I  note  what  M.  B.  I).  has  to  say  about 
roupy  hens,  page  1313.  He  makes  the 
statement  that  this  disease  frequently  re¬ 
curs  in  a  flock.  I  had  it  early  last  Spring 
and  I  have  cleaned  up  and  disinfected, 
but  I  feel  that  possibly  this  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  insure  freedom  from  the  disease 
after  the  weather  begins  to  get  bad  this 
Fall.  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion 
on  “avian  bacteria.”  The  manufacturer 
claims  that  three  treatments  will  im¬ 
munize  a  bird,  and  free  it  of  susceptibil¬ 
ity  to  the  disease.  Have  you  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  treatment,  and,  in  your 
opinion,  is  it  effective  and  satisfactory  in 
every  way?  My  birds  are  free  from  the 
disease  at  this  time,  and  if  this  treatment 
were  given  before  any  symptoms  appear 
would  there  he  any  danger  of  them  con¬ 
tracting  the  disease  later?  I  can  sell  my 
entire  flock  of  pullets  at  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  price  now,  and  this  is  what  I  shall 
do  should  I  consider  the  risk  of  keeping 
them  too  great.  H.  A.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Reports  of  the  value  of  avian  baeterins 
in  the  prevention  of  roup  are  conflicting, 
some  finding  them  apparently  efficacious, 
others  not  getting  as  good  results.  It 
seems,  to  rne,  however,  that  the  method  is 
worthy  of  trial  where  the  disease  is  to  be 
feared.'  I  have  had  no  personal  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  treatment,  which  is  not 
a  difficult  one  to  administer.  Recurrence 
of  roup  in  a  flock  is  to  be  feared  when 
partly  cured  birds  are  kept  to  act  as  car¬ 
riers  of  the  roup  germs  until  such  a  time 
as  exposure  to  cold  and  dampness  may 
lower  the  resistance  of  previously  healthy 
fowls.  It  should  not  be  at  all  impossible 
to  guard  against  it,  however,  when  a 
flock  can  be  kept  under  healthful  condi¬ 
tions.  B.  D. 


Jf  t 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 
Tyqggref  3  MONTHS  FREE 

ImP  ^iv^d^before^Dec . ^'lst^ wut’he 'enter|ed|te  ^<nn- 

3ft  be^naUel 

FREE.  Order  today  and  get  them. 

1  Year  75c.  2!  YEARS  $1  5  Years  $2.00 

^’^rh*?e9d^Vho^(toP*ecm‘o>Mgh8ei?8T  OToducU^t°how^o*hatch 
and  breed,  how  to  secure  k  months  trial  subscription  25c. 

American°Pouytt^Y  Jou rna) -  uWSnS**  Ct..  Chicago 


J 


ersoy  Black  Giant  Cockerels — 6  nios.  old  ;  flue  large 
birds.  #4  each.  Blauvelt  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimmimimii 

A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  ° 
Account  D 
Book 


any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

iimimiimiiimiiiiiiimimimimimimii 


COLORED  PICTURES 

- - - ’of  Ideal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nat- 

rVM  11  nr'Q\/  ural  Colors,  8x11  in.,  suitable  for  fram- 
lAJULI  IV. T  ins.  with  Poultry  Tribune— every  issue, 
Tm  r»  imp  without  extra  charge.  World’s  Great  Poul- 
l  KipUiNL/  try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
’  ♦  ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
**  authorities.  Pub.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages. 
|  SPECIAL  OFFER  : 

5  Big  Trial  Issues  Off  c 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00 

I  Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

(Poultry  Tribune,  Depl.  1, Mount  Morris,  Ill. 


Poultry  Advocate  1  ™  25c 

Our  S4th  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  year’s  trial  sub.,  or  only  *1  for  4  full  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  LEG  BANDS 

Band  Pullets  and  good  layers  now.  Seven  colors. 
75  cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO,  Westtield,  Mass. 


Ant  American  in  dear  old  London  was 
bragging  about  his  automobile.  He  ended 
his  eulogy  by  declaring :  “It  runs  so 
smoothly  that  you  can’t  feel  it,  so  quietly 
you  can't  hear  it,  has  such  perfect  igni¬ 
tion  you  can’t  smell  it,  and  as  for  speed 
— boy,  you  can’t  see  it.”  “But,  my  word, 
old  dear.”  interrupted  the  Briton,  anx¬ 
iously,  “how  do  you  know  the  bally  thing 
is  there?” — Blue  Baboon. 


Care  of  Laying  Flock 

I  have  156  'White  Leghorn  pullets, 
hatched  May  6,  which  are  now  laying 
four  eggs  a  day ;  also  have  about  00  year¬ 
lings  and  four  cockerels.  I  feed  10  quarts 
of  scratch  feed  to  the  flock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  about  daylight.  In  the  evening,  about 
5  o’clock  I  feed  10  quarts  of  the  scratch 
feed  to  the  pullets  and  about  three  quarts 
to  the  hens.  They  also  have  the  dry  mash 
in  hoppers  before  them  all  the  while.  Am 
I  feeding  enough  of  the  scratch  feed?  It 
is  200  lbs.  corn  to  200  lbs.  wheat.  Will 
have  barley  for  them  soon.  The  pullets 
are  looking  fine,  and  most  of  them  seem 
to  be  fully  developed.  I  keep  them  shut 
up.  They  also  have  shells  and  green  feed, 
and  plenty  of  water.  House  was  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  whitewashed  and  all 
pullet's  and  hens  gone  over  with  sodium 
fluoride.  Would  you  advise  having  a  dust 
bath  for  them?  We  have  sawdust  on  the 
floor  and  they  dust  in  that.  Are  they 
lousy  -when  they  dust?  When  would  you 
advise  using  the  lights  on  the  pullets? 
We  will  use  two  gas  lanterns,  or  will  one 
be  enough  ?  Their  house  is  20  ft.  wide 
and  about  28  ft.  long.  MRS.  M.  A.  R. 

Boonville,  N.  Y. 

Your  flock  may  readily  clean  up  a  little 
more  scratch  grain  ;  from  now  on,  about 
eight  quarts  per  day  for  each  100  birds. 
When  laying  well  they  may  need  a  little 
more  but,  if  any  is  left  in  the  litter,  the 
amount  should  be  reduced.  About  three 
parts  of  whole  grain  to  two  parts  of 
mash,  by  weight,  is  considered  a  good 
proportion.  Pullets  hatched  May  6  should 
be  beginning  to  lay  now.  Those  of  mine 
hatched  April  1  began  laying  during  the 
first  week  of  September  and  increased 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  October  29,  1924. 

B.  P.  BOOKS 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . . . 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J . 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Del.  .  18 

W  H.  B.  Kent  N.  Y .  44 

Lewis  Farm.  K.  I . .... 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N  J . 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can .  IT 

Chas.  T.  Strain,  N.  J .  IT 

Navillus  Bocks,  N.  J .  5# 

Wm.  H  SchatT,  N.  J . . .  42 

W.  P  BOCKS 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  It 

WHITE  WYANDOTTK8 

Oktusha  Farm.  Ohio . 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . 

8.  C.  B.  I.  BEDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J . 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass.  . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

F.  A,  Woodward,  N.  J . 

Bosewood  Plate,  N,  J . 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  J . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

Marcel  Sassen,  N.  J . 

.Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J . 

Kigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J . 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

Geo.  II.  Ferris,  Mich . 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J... 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo . 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

Barne’s  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y . . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr,  Wash . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash  ...  . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N.  J . 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm, 8.  C . 

Windy  Brow  Farm.  N.  J . 

Cedarburst  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Bobert  O.  Knapp,  N.  V . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

Cherry  Croft  Farm.  N.  J . 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  O . 

F  H.  Claflin,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner,  N.  Y . 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  . 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Asi’n . 

Harry  N.  Connor  N.  J . 

Fairview  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J  . . . 

W.  C.  Kckard,  Mich . 

8,  Olsen.  N.  J . 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  S.  Ellis,  N.  J . 

D,  E.  Evans,  Pa . 

Bapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.  J  . 

Associated  Farms,  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

W.  A.  Foster,  N.  J . 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Bichard  C.  Hixon  N.  J . 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N,  Y  . 

Magnolia  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  B.  I . 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.  J . 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  B.  Van  Ilouten,  N.  J . 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Dr.  J  8.  Nief.  N.  J . 

Old  Orchard  Farm  N.  J . . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J . 

8.  C  Price,  Pa... . 

Pnritiis Springs  Poultry  Farm.  O . 

M.  J  Quae  enbush  N.  J . . 

Ailend  le  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Alfred  B.  Scott,  N.  J . . 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa . . 

Stockton  Hatchery,  N.  J  . . 

Fred  Warren,  N.  J . 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Le  Boy  Wilcox,  N.Y . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J .  . 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y . 

*•4*1 . 


Week 

Total 

36 

237  •» 

69 

34 1 1 

16 

29  5 

44 

3617 

39 

2726 

28 

3284 

23 

2872 

IT 

2851 

17 

3022 

50 

3340 

42 

3350 

21 

2923 

1 

2563 

12 

2376 

11 

3344 

46 

2739 

12 

2874 

22 

2563 

32 

2681 

28 

2204 

25 

2428 

12 

2552 

26 

2625 

2T 

2403 

• 

1006 

8 

3127 

11 

2070 

9 

2907 

14 

3020 

12 

3267 

10 

3161 

21 

3119 

14 

3130 

5 

2747 

15 

3087 

4 

3390 

14 

2845 

16 

3438 

31 

8980 

12 

3095 

21 

3620 

3615 

11 

4081 

IT 

3513 

2 

3024 

14 

3138 

31 

4198 

11 

3(19 

9 

3647 

1* 

2878 

12 

3589 

0 

2505 

42 

3(00 

24 

3371 

19 

3050 

4103 

2906 

2524 

3174 

3215 

21 

8460 

• 

3002 

23 

3672 

3434 

3377 

14 

2083 

21 

3052 

3168 

3672 

2711 

3585 

12 

2954 

10 

3399 

3035 

4 

2768 

8 

3452 

23 

3014 

38 

3719 

2957 

12 

3150 

* 

3211 

0 

2732 

2 

3091 

« 

3088 

1 

3021 

2 

3279 

3623 

2270 

3818 

3019 

2982 

2968 

3474 

3785 

4 

2269 

» 

2998 

18 

3124 

3617 

0 

3088 

26 

2725 

310552 
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Wanted- 

more  eggs  for  market 


“We  began  to  ferment  the  mash  for  1000  late  hatched 
June  pullets  with  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  as  an 
experiment,”  writes  T.  S.  Edwards,  of  the  Lone  Oak 
Poultry  Farm,  Babylon,  L.  I.  “In  two  months  these 
birds  were  laying  an  average  of  650  eggs  per  day.” 

order  direct  from  us.  Transportation 
charges  prepaid. 

N ow  —  this  trial  package 
for  $1.00 

So  you  can  thoroughly  test  for  yourself  the 
amazing  results  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast,  a  special  trial  package  is  now  ready. 
One  dollar  brings  it  to  you.  Enough  yeast 
to  ferment  the  feed  for  100  hens  for  a  month 
and  a  half!  Send  today  — check,  cash,  or 
money  order  with  the  coupon  below. 


NOVEMBER  is  the  month  that  tells  the  story  of 
winter  egg  production— and  profits.  It  is  the 
month  when  the  moulting  season  passes,  and  pullets 
reach  maturity.  They  should  come  into  condition 
and  begin  the  real  production  of  full-sized  eggs.  And 
old  hens  must  be  conditioned. 

But  to  get  your  birds  to  lay  heavily  during  the 
months  when  prices  are  high,  Nature  needs  help. 
The  flock  must  be  well  developed  as  to  size,  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  flesh,  and  carry  a  fair  amount  of  body  fat. 

All  this  depends  on  right  feeding. 

That  is  why  successful  poultrymen  everywhere  are 
making  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  a  regular  part 
of  their  ration.  It  makes  it  easier  for  the  fowls  to  turn 
their  food  quickly  into  sound  flesh,  bone  and  energy— 
and  so  makes  for  high  egg  production. 

As  soon  as  the  Yeast,  dissolved  in  water  or  milk,  is 
added  to  the  feed,  it  begins  at  once  to  ferment.  It  acts 
upon  the  feed  in  a  way  much  like  digestion  itself, 
breaking  down  the  food  elements  of 
the  grain  (which  must  be  broken 
down  before  they  can  be  completely 
digested)  and  making  them  ready 
for  quick  absorption. 

The  results  are  positively  amazing 
—  better  health,  increased  vitality, 
more  eggs! 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  can 
be  bought  in  1  lb.  or  2&  lb.  pack¬ 
ages,  25  lb.  cartons  or  100  lb.  barrels. 

It  will  keep  indefinitely.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  in  every  container.  Your  dealer 
should  be  able  to  supply  you.  If  not, 


First  prize  cock  bird  at  the  1924  Vermont 
poultry  show.  Owned  by  Frank  W.  Sault, 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  president  of  the  Vt.  R.  I. 
Red  Club.  Mr.  Sault  writes:  “I  have  been 
feeding  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  for 
a  year  now.  Last  winter  had  a  better  egg 
yield  and  better  fertility  in  my  hatching 
eggs.” 


To  the  dealer: 

Progressive  retailers  the  country  over  have 
stocked  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast— to 
supply  the  fast-growing  demand  for  this  re¬ 
markable  food  adjunct.  Poultrymen  and 
stock-raisers  who  can’t  get  it  from  their 
dealers  send  their  orders  direct  to  us  by  the 
hundreds.  You  should  be  getting  your  share 
of  this  business!  Be  the  first  in  your  town  to 
have  it  on  your  shelves!  Send  today  for  our 
plan  of  cooperation.  It  shows  how  you  can  add 
to  your  profits  with  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast! 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
PURE  DRY  YEAST 


PRICES 


U.S.A 

2  K  lb.  packages  $  2.00 
25  lb.  cartons  18.50 
100  lbs.  in  bulk  69.00 


Copyright,  1924,  The  Fleischmann  Co. 


These  booklets  FREE 

Check  the  one  you  want. 

□  Poultry,  pigeons,  etc. 

□  Swine,  cattle,  and  horses 

□  Dogs,  rabbits,  foxes,  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals 


Canada 
Cuba 
Porto 
Rico 
$  2.40 
22.00 
82.50 


FLEISCH MANN'S  /  pLPt„ 

nunr  nw  vcact  /  * ‘-c/S’r-t.. _ 

THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept.  H-159 
701  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  327  So.  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  or  941  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  or  314 
Bell  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Enclosed  find  $1 .  Send  me  your  special  trial  package,  post¬ 
age  prepaid. 

Name . 

Address . 

Dealer’s  Name  and  Address . 
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BANKER — "You  must  have  found  a  buyer  for  your  poultry  farm." 
DEPOSITOR — “ Nope — but  I  did  find  a  <way  to  make  it  pay." 


Twenty  for  One 

It’s  the  people  who  make  poultry  and  eggs  a  business  who  are 
strongest  for  the  use  of  regulator.  There  are  pocketbook  rea¬ 
sons  why  everyone  should  use  it ;  means  strong,  healthy  birds, 
and  very  much  heavier  laying. 


Don’t  think  Pratts  poultry  regulator  a  fad.  It  is  bound  to 
pay  you  a  profit — of  at  least  twenty  dollars  for  every  dollar 
the  regulator  costs — that’s  guaranteed.  No  feed  has  the  rare 
seeds,  herbs,  roots,  and  a  dozen  other  things  that  regulator 
gives  your  hens  for  egg-making  material.  For  egg  money  use 
regulator.  Dealers  have  and  recommend  Pratts.  FREE  Poultry 
book  if  you  write  Pratt  Food  Co.,  257  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Sold  and  Guaranteed  by 

Seed,  Feed  and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers  Everywhere 


The  New  Way 
&  Exterminating'  Mice 

R  A  T  I  N 

a  bacterial  culture 


RATIN  has  won  the  endorsement  of  New  York 
Zoological  Park  and  thousands  of  satisfied 
users,  and  is  sponsored  by  five  European 
Governments.  RATIN  exterminates  mice  by 
a  disease,  yet  is  harmless  to  persons,  domestic 
animals,  pets  and  poultry.  Easy  to  use. 

Inexpensive,  since  only  little  is  required  to 
induce  the  RATIN  disease,  which  is  easily 
communicated  from  mouse  to  mouse. 

PRICE  PER  BOTTLE  OF  85  GRAM  S1.25 

Shipped  everywhere  per  post 
FREE  circular  on  how  to  exterminate 
Rats  and  Field  Mice. 

THE  RATIN  LABORATORY.  INC. 

116  Broad  Street  New  York 


Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Range  raised,  Tested  for  B.  W,  Diarrhoea.  Park's 
Barred  Rock,  Wyckoff’s  and  Hollywood  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  Vibert's  S.  C.  R.  I,  Reds.  Free  from 
disease.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

A.  H.  FINGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  N  Y. 


For  Sale  comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Tancreed  Strain.  From  dams  with  records  of  270 
to  297  eggs.  Fine,  strong,  vigorous  birds.  Free  range, 
Price.  $2  50  to  $5,  J.  F.  &  B.  K.  LOCKE 
Vineland,  N.  J.  Phone  53  R.  3 


This  Great  Outfit  Complete 


COOKING  STOVE  °N,LY 

FUEL  and  EXTINGUISHER  C.DC 


By  Mail— Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

This  handy  stove  cooks  regular  meals,  with 
instant  Sterno  Canned  Heat— does  anything  a 
kitchen  stove  can  do — but  you  can  take  it  any¬ 
where,  folds  fiat,  weighs  only  8  oz.  Use  it  in 
bedroom,  sick  room,  dining  room,  home,  office. 
Frys,  broils,  boils  meats,  eggs,  soup,  spaghetti, 
heats  water  for  shaving,  flat  and  curling  irons, 
baby’s  milk. 


Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  Send  this  Ad.  and 
25c  to  STERNO  CORP.,  9  E.  37th  St.,  New 
York  City,  Dept.  234.  We  will  send,  prepaid, 
stove,  can  of  Sterno  and  extinguisher.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  now, 
while  special  offer  lasts. 


STERNO 


CANNED 

HEAT 


“Get  a  Portable  Kitchenette” 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  bI™  strain 

Ready  to  lay.  Pullets,  J2  each;  younger, SI .75 each: 

cockerels,  S5  each.  FRED  HEUER.  Sayville.  I  I..  N.  Y. 


300  Tancred  Leghorn  Pullets  s%Ta^^ral- 

CHAS.  FLACCUS  ,  Sharpsburfl,  Pa. 


The  Croft  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Tested  hens,  312 

eggs;  large  type.  $5,  $7  and  $10.  J.  o.  Crofl,  Burl,  N.Y. 


Din aL  Pinnlo  Pullets — Cockerels.  March  hatched.  S3 

DiaCK  UiantS  and  ltOltT.  ZIMMERMAN,  Skillmnn.  N.  J. 

flock  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  ^eY%ld  bve The 

judge.  Must  please.  Reduced  prices.  Write  us.  Also  TUR¬ 
RETS  fattened  for  market.  We  have  many  satisfied  custom¬ 
ers.  Our  motto  is  toplease.  ESBENSHADE  TURRET  FARM.  Ronkt,  Pi. 


Bred  White  Holland  Turkeys  “T  wm£  “?ni. 
290  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  Healthy  and '  ready 

to  lay.  91.90  each.  A.  F.  Mathes,  R.  F.0.  4.  Somerrllle,  N.  J. 


Wanted-30-50,000  White  L.  I.  Ducklings 

for  del.  Feb.-May .  JOHN  SANDBERG.  407  8th  Ave.  N.  Y.  C. 


DARBY’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 

FIRST  PEN,  STORKS  1924 
Breaking  All  Previous  Records  at 
the  Greatest  American  Contest 
Third  Pen.  Vineland  1923 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1922 
First  Pen,  Vineland  1921 

Breeding  Cockerels 
Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

After  February  First 

C.  T.  DARBY  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS 

915  per  pair.  Geese — $10  per  pair.  Catalog  free.  Order 
now  andjsave  money.  FJURVIEW  P0ULTRT  FARM.  Teir.rd,  Pa. 


The  Henyard 


Breeding  Buff  Leghorns; 
Coccidiosis 

1.  I  bought  some  exhibition  quality 
Buff  Leghorn  chicks  last  Spring,  and  I 
find  the  cockerels  have  different  shades, 
mostly  light  buff  with  some  real  dark 
buff  or  slightly  reddish.  Which  cockerels 
would  be  the  best  to  keep  to  mate  back 
to  the  pullets,  the  light  or  dark  ones? 
What  are  the  Buff  Leghorns  derived 
from?  Are  the  dark-colored  ones  marked 
from  back  generations?  2.  What  is  the 
matter  with  eight-weeks-old  chicks  that 
show  no  sign  of  any  disease,  only  mope, 
and  in  a  week  or  so  die?  They  seem  to 
have  a  good  appetite,  but  the  food  does 
not  seem  to  do  them  any  good.  They 
simply  grow  light  and  die.  w.  H.  G. 

Delaware. 

1.  I  am  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  the  methods  of  the  exhibition  Buff 
Leghorn  breeders  to  advise  you  as  to  mat¬ 
ings.  Buff-colored  fowls  are  produced  by 
mating  the  breed  whose  color  it  is  desired 
to  change  with  buff-colored  fowls  of  some 
other  breed  that  has  this  color  fixed,  then 
by  breeding  back  to  the  original  variety, 
gradually  weeding  out  the  undesired  char¬ 
acters  produced  by  the  cross,  but  keeping 
the  desired  buff  color.  I  do  not  know 
what  out-cross  was  used  in  producing  the 
Buff  Leghorn. 

2.  Coccidiosis  is  probably  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  deaths  such  as  you  de¬ 
scribe  in  eight-weeks-old  chicks  The  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  raise  the  chicks  from  disease 
free  flocks  and  upon  ground  that  has  not 
been  so  long  used  as  to  become  infested 
by  the  organisms  that  cause  the  disease. 

M.  B.  D. 


Pumping  Water  to  Brooder 
House 

T  wish  to  pump  water  150  ft.  away  to 
my  brooder  house  next  Spring.  Depth 
of  well.  20  ft.  ;  would  have  to  raise  the 
water  12  ft.  more  before  it  would  be  on 
level  with  (brooder  'house.  Then  would 
have  to  go  150  ft.  to  reach  the  building. 
I  have  a  deep-well  pump.  Could  I  use 
it  to  pump  the  water  into  a  storage 
tank  12  ft.  high,  then  let  it  run  to  a 
tank,  or  could  I  pump  the  water  to 
brooder  house  with  pitcher  pump?  If  I 
used  force  pump  like  the  one  in  well, 
would  I  have  to  use  the  front  or  back 
of  pump?  S.  B. 

It  would  seem  that  the  best  plan  for 
you  to  follow  will  be  to  use  the  deep- 
well  pump  that  you  already  have  in¬ 
stalled,  forcing  the  water  directly  to  the 
brooder  house.  The  pipe  line  for  carry¬ 
ing  this  water  can  be  taken  out  from 
the  opening  at  the  back  of  the  spout 
which  is  now  fitted  with  a  plug,  leaving 
the  spout  for  regular  use.  If  to  he  used 
during  freezing  weather  it  should  lie 
laid  to  a  uniform  grade  preventing  the 
formation  of  pockets  and  fitted  with  a 
valve  at  the  lower  end  to  permit  drain¬ 
age.  If  used  to  pump  water  into  a  tank 
at  the  brooder  house  the  pipe  can  be  led 
up  over  the  top  of  the  tank,  which  will 
relieve  the  necessity  of  a  valve  at  this 
point  when  it  is  wished  to  drain  the  line. 
The  line  should  also  (be  fitted  with  a  gate 
valve  at  the  pump  to  permit,  pumping 
from  the  spout  under  pressure  if  desired, 
and  the  spout  would  have  to  be  fitted 
with  some  means  of  closing  while  water 
was  being  pumped  through  the  line.  Many 
farm  pipe  lines  are  placed  on  top  of  poles 
where  they  are  given  sufficient  slant  to 
cause  drainage  in  cold  weather.  For  a 
permanent  installation,  however,  the  best 
method  is  to  lay  the  pipe  in  a  ditch  out 
of  sight.  If  this  is  done  a  force  pump 
fitted  with  a  two-way  cock  just  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  set  length  will  be  found 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  Due  to  the 
distance  that  the  water  has  to  be  pumped 
and  the  vertical  height  to  which  it  is  lift¬ 
ed,  the  pitcher  pump  referred  to  would 
he  unsatisfactory. 

Electricity  to  Keep  Water 
from  Freezing 

1.  I  am  interested  in  keeping  water 
in  pails  in  my  hen  house  from  freezing 
this  Winter  by  the  use  of  electricity  in 
some  wav.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  seen 
an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  telling  how 
to  do  it,  but  I  am  unable  fco  find  it.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  it  is  done  with  an  elec¬ 
tric  bulb?  I  have  extra  line  run  to  hen 
house  for  this  and  connections  for  drop- 
light  above  pails.  2.  How  heavily  can 
corn  he  fed  safely  to  pullets?  Wheat  is 
very  high?  I  feed  a  commercial  mash, 
cracked  corn  and  wheat  and  germinated 
oats.  w.  A.  D. 

1.  If  you  keep  water  before  your  fowls 
in  onen  pails,  a  simple  method  of  keeping 
it  from  freezing  by  the  use  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  bulb  is  to  bore  a  hole  in  a  light  block 
of  wood  and  insert  the  neck  of  the  bulb, 
using  by  preference  a  waterproof  socket. 
This  block  is  then  floated,  bulb  down, 


upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  such  bulbs  upon  a  separate 
circuit  from  the  lights.  Use  old  style 
carbon  filament  bulbs  if  you  can  get  them. 

2.  Corn  may  be  safely  fed  to  pullets  as 
the  exclusive  scratch  grain,  though  most 
poultrymen  nrefer  a  mixture  of  grains, 
in  which  wheat  is  used.  It  is  largely  a 
matter  of  comparative  cost.  m.  b.  d. 

Meeting  of  New  York 
Extension  Workers 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  now 
has  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  work  of  the  State  and  a  very  com¬ 
plete  check  on  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
Home  Bureau  managers.  My  under¬ 
standing  is  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
limit  all  extension  work  to  college  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  influence  of  the  college  is 
being  extended  to  a  very  considerable  de¬ 
gree.  A  conference  of  these  extension 
people  with  the  Bureau  agents  and  col¬ 
lege  authorities  is  held  each  year.  Such 
a  conference  has  recently  been  held  at 
Cornell.  The  program  is  particularly 
good  and  the  speakers  are  able. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Warren  has  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  European  trip  made  for 
the  study  of  agricultural  conditions  in  the 
countries  he  visited.  He  finds  the  farm¬ 
ers  there  suffering  less  from  economic 
conditions  than  in  this  country.  Further 
than  that,  he  does  not  believe  they  will 
have  the  relative  depression  there  that 
we  are  having  here.  That  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  transportation  costs  and  han¬ 
dling  are  high,  so  that  any  exports  of 
ours  are  much  higher  than  in  America. 
The  situation  in  Europe  is  a  money  ques¬ 
tion,  not  so  much  a  question  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  loan  to  Germany  may 
be  of  a  slight  advantage  to  some  export 
trade,  hut  not  great.  Our  exports  are 
slowly  falling  off,  although  not  down  to 
the  years  just  preceding  the  war.  Th#e 
money  of  the  more  prominent  European 
countries  is  slowly  coming  to  a  parity 
with  ours. 

Speaking  of  conditions  in  this  country, 
he  thinks  that  the  agricultural  depression 
may  continue  for  a  time,  with  changes 
for  better  and  worse  at  intervals,  but 
that  later  there  will  be  some  reaction.  It 
is  a  good  time  to  buy  a  farm  now,  al¬ 
though  there  may  be  a  better  time  later. 
The  reaction  may  he  in  five  years  or  it 
may  be  at  some  other  time.  At  another 
hour  Dr.  Warren  spoke  of  the  price  level, 
and  suggested  that  next  Spring  it  is 
likely  to  be  higher  than  now.  Later  in 
the  year,  or  perhaps  the  following  year, 
we  may  see  even  a  worse  depression  than 
now.  The  demand  for  and  the  price  of 
gold  lias  much  to  do  with  the  price  level. 
Gold  lias  fluctuated  considerably.  It 
went  high  in  1890.  causing  low  prices 
and  political  agitation.  Soon  new  sources 
of  gold  were  discovered  and  commodi¬ 
ties  advanced  in  value.  The  price  of 
gold  is  now  turning  upward  a  little  and 
the  general  effect  will  be  to  depress 
prices.  However,  combinations  of  condi¬ 
tions  are  likely  to  advance  the  price  of 
milk  this  Winter,  and  the  price  of  hogs 
is  pretty  sure  to  go  up  next  year.  The 
important  upward  tendency  in  beef 
prices  may  be  delayed  until  six  or  eight 
years.  The  city  building  boom  is  a  big 
one.  and  is  in  for  a  big  “bust.” 

The  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  is  a  buying  as¬ 
sociation,  said  Manager  H.  E.  Babcock. 
The  directors  get  $10  a  day  and  meet 
six  or  eight  times  a  year.  There  are  nine 
directors.  The  business  lias  grown  from 
$3,000,000  a  year  to  an  $8,000,000  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  last  10  months.  There  are 
four  departments,  each  acting  separately. 
The  president  has  a  salary  about  like 
that  of  a  Farm  Bureau  agent.  The  man¬ 
ager  and  the  heads  of  departments  have 
salaries  that  average  about  $0,500  a 
year.  A  credit  corporation  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  recent  federal  law  that 
will  make  farmers’  credit  available. 
Quality  of  commodity  was  what  brought 
the  association  into  being,  and  now  qual¬ 
ity  is  available.  There  will  be  some  sav¬ 
ing  on  costs  and  ali’ead.v  this  has  been 
apparent.  One  dividend  has  been  paid 
on  the  stock  and  some  profits  are  now  in 
the  reserve.  To  put  the  association  on 
a  firmer  financial  basis  certain  assets 
may  he  reduced  on  the  books  by  the  use 
of  a  portion  of  the  reserve. 

High  quality  seed  is  now  served,  known 
fertilizer  is  sold  and  feed  of  a  known 
composition  and  digestibility  is  furnished. 
It  is  believed  that  these  things  have  had 
a  marked  influence  on  the  goods  of  the 
regular  dealers,  although  there  may  he 
some  way  to  go  yet. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Producer’s  associa¬ 
tion  has  been  formed  to  market  poultry 
products.  Mr.  Cooley,  the  new  manager, 
made  a  brief  report  of  the  aims  of  the 
organization.  They  hope  to  get  closer  to 
the  retailers,  and  to  establish  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  quality  and  grading.  He  thinks 
they  will  be  of  greater  service  to  own¬ 
ers  of  farm  flocks  of  perhaps  400  to  1,000 
birds  than  to  those  who  own  large  flocks 
and  are  in  the  poultry  business  exclus¬ 
ively.  Their  working  fund  is  now  low. 
but  they  hope  to  build  this  up.  Another 
problem  is  to  get  local  groups  established. 
With  a  larger  membership,  lower  selling 
costs  will  result.  Local  shipments  by 
producers  will  be  permitted. 

(Continued  on  Page  1465) 
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Notes  on  Picking  Ducks 

Take  the  duck  as  soon  as  it  is  killed.  I 
pick  off  the  fine  feathers  to  keep  for  pil¬ 
lows.  Then  I  take  rosin,  and  roll  it  so 
it  is  fine  powder.  Rub  the  rosin  in  the 
feathers  all  over,  dry ;  then  scald  the 
duck.  Either  dip  duck  in  boiling  water 
or  hold  duck  over  pail.  I  pour  boiling 
water  over  duck.  I  dip  a  few  times  in 
water,  so  all  feathers  get  wet.  Rosin 
will  make  the  small  feathers  come  out 
clean,  and  make  the  work  much  easier. 
A  pound  of  rosin  will  dress,  I  would 
think,  a  dozen  ducks  or  more. 

New  York.  .jane  c.  keaft. 

I  have  noticed  requests  several  times 
for  a  way  to  pick  ducks,  but  have  never 
seen  an  answer  that  describes  our  way. 
Have  plenty  of  water  in  boiler  and  scald 
only  one  or  two  at  a  time.  It  is  best  to 
keep  boiler  over  a  slow  fire,  but  do  not 
have  water  boiling.  If  it  is  too  hot  it 
will  cause  the  skin  to  tear.  Take  the 
duck  by  the  head  and  feet  and  plunge  up 
and  down  several  times,  rubbing  up  the 
feathers  on  the  breast,  so  the  steam  can 
penetrate.  Then  hang  up  by  a  cord  tied 
around  the  neck.  We  screw  hooks  in  the 
ceiling  and  have  the  cord  with  loops  in,  so 
as  to  slip  over  their  heads  easily.  It 
saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  to 
hang  them  up  this  way,  and  beginning  at 
the  head  rub  down  gently.  Usually  all  the 
“down’  comes  off  as  you  go  along  by  this 
method.  MRS.  Y. 

New  York. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  of  Pennsylvania  asks  for 
an  easy  way  to  pick  ducks.  There  is  a 
very  “easy”  method.  After  you  kill  the 
duck,  rub  through  the  feathers  powdered 
rosin,  then  dip  in  boiling  water,  and  roll 
in  a  bag  just  a  minute,  then  pick  while 
hot.  You  will  find  the  down  will  stick  to 
the  feathers  and  the  duck  will  be  nearly 
clean.  The  rosin  will  hot  flavor  the  meat. 
If  one  wishes  to  save  the  feathers  the 
rosin  cannot  be  used,  as  it  spoils  them. 

New  York.  j.  s. 


Running  Water  in 
Henhouse 

I  intend  to  install  running  water  in  the 
poultry-houses,  connecting  with  the  city 
water.  How  would  you  install  in  the 
house?  Will  water  freeze  in  the  severe 
weather?  How  would  you  get  rid  of  the 
overflow?  j.  K. . 

Water  will  freeze  in  cold  weather  un¬ 
less  kept  running  at  a  rate  sufficient  to 
prevent  it.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
purchase  any  expensive  devices ;  your 
local  tinsmith  can  furnish  you  with  a 
long  iron  trough,  using  perhaps  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  eaves  troughing.  Water  may 
be  admitted  at  one  end  from  the  bottom, 
and  the  overflow  discharged  from  the  top 
at  the  other  end  ;  a  cock  connected  with 
the  inlet  pipe  would  enable  you  to  regu¬ 
late  the  rate  of  flow.  The  discharge  may 
be  into  the  city  sewer,  a  small  cesspool 
dug  to  below  the  frost  line  or,  possibly, 
even  out  upon  open  ground  where  it 
would  do  no  harm.  Such  trough,  or 
troughs,  should  be  placed  in  as  well-pro¬ 
tected  parts  of  the  buildings  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  away  from  open  windows.  A 
single  long  trough  may  be  made  to  ex¬ 
tend  through  several  pens,  or  may  be 
placed  in  the  partition  between  two  pens, 
so  that  it  can  be  reached  from  both  sides. 
Your  local  tinsmith  or  plumber  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  able  to  suggest  desirable  precau¬ 
tions  against  freezing  and  overflow,  know¬ 
ing  the  local  conditions  present,  m.  .b.  d. 


Birds  With  Obstructed 
Breathing 

Some  of  my  hens  make  a  peculiar  noise, 
and  later  seem  to  be  gasping  for  breath. 
I  have  undertaken  the  care  of  another 
person’s  birds  with  mine,  and  since  hav¬ 
ing  these  chickens  have  this  trouble.  My 
own  chickens  are  in  good  condition,  but 
as  soon  as  I  find  they  are  starting  to  do 
this  pipping  noise  I  kill  them.  Would  a 
crowded  house  cause  this,  or  do  you  think 
it  is  an  infectious  disease?  They  make 
the  noise  and  shake  their  heads.  I  have 
given  Epsom  salts  and  roup  mixture  in 
the  water.  The  droppings  were  very  soft 
and  brownish  color.  I  got  some  mash 
from  these  people  and  thought  it  might 
have  been  moldy,  as  there  were  some 
large  lumps  in  it.  Would  this  cause  this 
condition?  C.  M. 

'Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

There  is  some  obstruction  to  breathing 
present.  In  a  simple  and  common  form 
at  this  time  of  year,  colds  are  responsible. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  fungus  growth  at 
the  entrance  of  the  windpipe  that  ob¬ 
structs  the  passage  of  the  air ;  this  may 
be  detected  as  a  soft  yellowish  ring  that 
can  be  seen  upon  opening  the  bird’s 
mouth.  Similar  patches  may  be  found  in¬ 
side  the  mouth.  If  found,  remove  with  a 
soft  instrument  and  paint  with  tincture 
of  iodine.  Beginning  roup  may  also  show 
itself  in  this  obstructed  breathing.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  kill  birds  thus  affected. 
Simple  colds  are  usually  recovered  from 
if  the  fowls  are  kept  in  clean,  dry  and 


well-ventilated  quarters;  fungus  growths 
from  moldy  food  or  litter  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  iodine  applications.  Af¬ 
fected  birds,  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  and  kept  by  themselves  until  it  is 
determined  that  they  have  no  contagious 
disease  like  roup.  If  later  they  show  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  of  this,  it  is  better  to 
kill  and  bury  them  than  to  risk  the  heal¬ 
thy  flock  by  returning  them  to  it.  M.  b.  d. 


Missouri  Type  Henhouse  for 
Cold  Climate 

Next.  Summer  I  intend  to  build  a  lay- 
ing-liouse  that  will  accommodate  at  least 
500  layers  (White  Leghorns).  The  Mis¬ 
souri  type  looks  good  on  account  of  tbe 
straw  loft,  which  should  help  take  care  of 
the  moisture,  also  to  ventilate  without 
drafts.  I  would  like  to  build  at  least 
30x50  ft.,  or  possibly  30x60  ft.  What  is 
your  opinion  of  this  house  for  Oswego  Co., 
N.  Y.  ?  We  have  a  large  fall  of  snow, 
and  at  times  the  temperature  drops  to  20 
degrees  or  more  below  zero.  If  this  type 
of  house  is  practical  for  any  climate,  as 
they  say  it  is,  why  are  not  more  of  them 
built?  The  first  cost  is  greater,  but  if 
the  moisture  is  taken  care  of  the  house  is 
cheap  at  any  cost.  j.  c.  p. 

Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

I  have  never  used  a  poultry  building  of 
this  type  and  cannot  speak  from  personal 
experience,  but  it  also  “looks  good”  to 
me  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  hesi¬ 
tate  to  build  one,  even  if  unfortunate 
enough  to  live  as  near  to  the  North  Pole 
as  you  do.  You  certainly  have  snow  and 
low  temperatures,  but  this  type  of  house 
should  protect  from  both  as  well  as  any 
type  of  building  could.  The  Missouri  type 
of  building  is  not  a  long  one,  however, 
but  square,  though  I  believe  that  some 
have  been  built  of  greater  depth  than 
length.  It  has  the  straw  loft,  open  front 
and  glass  windows  for  light  upon  the 
sides.  The  original  plan  was  for  a  build¬ 
ing  20  ft.  square,  for  from  100  to  150 
fowls,  but  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  says  that  a 
building  30x30  ft.  or  larger  is  equally 
satisfactory.  Very  possibly  they  will  send 
you  their  circular  describing  this  building 
if  you  ask  for  it.  m.  b.  d. 


An  Ailing  Flock 

I  have  550  birds  in  a  coop,  and  I  am 
only  getting  four  to  five  dozen  eggs  a 
day ;  350  are  young  pullets  hatched  in 
March,  and  the  rest  are  one-year-old 
fowds.  A  lot  of  pullets  are  dying ;  one 
day  I  lost  four.  Their  combs  seem  to 
turn  purple  and  they  gasp  as  if  they 
could  not  get  air  enough.  When  I  see 
one  like  that  in  three  or  four  hours  she 
is  dead.  Could  you  tell  me  the  best  rem¬ 
edy  to  save  the  others?  a.  s. 

Delmont,  N.  J.  , 

Your  pullets  are  certainly  not  laying 
well,  but  there  are  so  many  possible 
causes  that  it  would  be  useless  to  venture 
a  guess  at  this  distance.  Those  that  gasp 
for  breath  and  die  have  some  obstruction 
to  breathing;  this  may  be  a  fungus 
growth  at  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe, 
in  which  case  you  may  see  it  by  opening 
the  bird’s  mouth  in  a  good  light.  If  a 
yellowish  or  grayish  ring  is  found  about 
the  entrance  to  the  windpipe  or  in  the 
mouth  elsewhere,  swab  it  out  and  paint 
the  place  with  tincture  of  iodine.  See  to 
it  that  the  poultry  quarters  are  clean 
and  dry  and  that,  while  well  ventilated, 
the  building  does  not  permit  direct  drafts 
upon  the  perches  within  it.  Common 
colds  are  frequent  at  this  time  of  the 
year  and  require  the  above  mentioned 
precautions  to  save  the  fowls  from  colds. 
Do  not  close  up  houses  tight,  but  give 
ample  ventilation  through  open-front 
windows  or  otherwise,  while  protecting 
from  direct  drafts  upon  birds  on  their 
perches.  m.  b.  d. 


Purple  Combs 

I  have  been  losing  chickens  for  some 
time  which  get  purple  combs.  Last  two 
or  three  weeks  I  lost  two;  last  week,  two 
more.  I  shut  birds  up ;  they  get  lumps 
on  side  of  face.  We  disinfect  house, 
clean  out  droppings,  feed  three  times  a 
day,  dry  feed  always  in  box.  m. 

Oxford,  N.  J. 

Purple  combs  are  evidence  of  sluggish 
circulation  of  blood  through  them,  and 
this  may  be  due  to  a  considerable  number 
of  causes,  such  as  some  disease  of  the  air 
passages  and  some  of  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans.  Without  knowing  the  exact  disease 
present,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  pre¬ 
scribe  a  specific  remedy,  and  there  might 
not  be  one  worth  while  if  the  disease  was 
known.  As  a  rule,  a  sick  fowl  is  not 
worth  doctoring.  Pains  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  disease  or  its  spread  by  clean¬ 
liness  of  quarters  and  proper  feeding  and 
care.  T  nless  a  hen  can  maintain  vigor¬ 
ous  health  she  is  pretty  sure  to  be  an  un¬ 
profitable  member  of  the  flock,  and  there 
is  little  to  be  gained  by  trying  to  cure 
her;  in  fact,  in  perhaps  the  majority  of 
cases,  there  is  no  reasonable  possibility 
of  it.  M.  B.  D. 


More  Eggs  this  Winter 

TTSE  CEL-O-GLASS  for  your  chicken  houses  and 
^  scratch  pens.  It  lets  in  more  light  and  heat  from  the 
sun  and  keeps  cold  out.  Diffuses  light  evenly  and  is  a 
good  conductor  of  the  Ultra  Violet  ray  which  makes  chick¬ 
ens  grow  faster  and  healthier.  x 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  also  better  and  more  economical 
than  fragile  glass  for  cold  frames,  hotbed  sash, 
garage,  harn  and  cellar  doors  and  windows,  storm 
doors — in  fact  most  any  place  where  you  need  light 
and  protection  from  the  weather.  CEL-O-GLASS  is 

unbreakable  and  weatherproof.  Put  it  up  with  hammer  and  tacks — 
no  glazing.  Thousands  are  using  and  recommending  it.  You  will  find 
many  uses  for  this  remarkable  material.  Try  it. 

Sold  in  rolls  3  feet  wide  up  to  100  feet  long.  If  your  hardware,  seed  or 
implement  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  $5  P.  O.  Money  Order,  plus 
postage,  for  trial  roll  containing  40  sq.  ft.  Weight  packed,  8  pounds. 
Only  one  trial  roll  to  each  person.  Write  for  free  book,  No.  28. 

CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED,  89  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 

CELO-GLASS 

PATENTS  PENDING 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

3,000  breeders  on  tree  Farm  Range.  Pure  Bar¬ 
ron  English  Strain,  out  of  imported  birds. 
200  Pullets  ready  to  lay;  50  Hens;  50  Cocks;  100 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks,  Feb.,  March  and  April  delivery. 
Circular  Free 

EDGAR  ISKIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valles-,  N.  Y. 


Leghorn  Breeders,  ATTENTION ! 

Pure  Hollywood  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  from 
hens  with  records  of  220  eggs  or  more,  including  the 
winning  pens  from  Storrs  laying  contests  seasons  of 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  ever  entered 
at  this  contest,  mated  to  pedigreed  male  birds  from 
304  312  and  328  egg  dams.  Price,  $7.50;  $10.00  and  $15.00 
each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Can  furnish  breed¬ 
ings  hens,  trios  and  pens  of  this  breeding  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  ;  pedigrees  furnished. 


FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM 


Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


PULLETS  and  COCKERELS  sfa°lre 

S.  Black  Minorca  pullets  for  sale.  4Jt  lbs.  and 
over  $2.50  each,  3  lb.  to  4  lb.  pullets  $1,110.  5’and  (1  lb. 
cockerels,  $8  each,  others  $3.50.  f>  to  7  lb.  hens,  $3.50 
and  $8,  according  to  size  7  and  8  lb.  cocks,  $4  each. 

Burred  Rock  pullets,  March  and  April  1st  hatch, 
$3.75.  May  ami  June  pullets,  $1.75  and  $3  according 
to  weight.  Lar  ge  well  Bsrred  Hock  Cockerels  at  $8.50 
each.  Good  type  breeding  liens  $3.50  each. 

All  stock  descended  from  Madison  Square  Winners. 
Our  Minorcas  lay  the  largest  of  white  eggs.  Free  range 
milk  fed  stock.  Address 

E.  B.  Taylor,  Yama  Farms,  Napanoch,  Ulster  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


JONES’  CHICKS 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  Incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
and  10  years  experience  in  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good 
Strong  Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  313,  288,  208,  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


PARKS ’  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm's  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandottes. 
Yearling  pnllets,  8*2.50  each;  pullets,  4  months, 
#2.25;  5  months,  8*2.50, 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

AYBERRY  FARM 
ARRED  ROCKS 

Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Money  back  guaran 
tee.  Bayborry  Farm  Southampton,  L.  I.,  New  York 

Pure  Bred  S.  G.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels  s!ilnborn309- 

egg  strain,  from  Trap-Nest  hens,  #7  and  8*10. 

J.  O.  CROFT  Burt,  New  York 

RI  RoJc  Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Fine  quality. 
.1.  imib  Cheap.  S.  BOWDEN,  Box  196,  Mansfield.  O 

kSquab  Book  FREE 

Squabs sellingat  highest priceseverknown.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
\  liaised  in  one  month.  We  ship  every  where  our  fa- 
mous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established 
24  yrs.  W  rite  now  for  big  ill  ustrated  f  ree  book , 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
^  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St..  Melrose  Highlands.  Mags. 
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TOULOUSE  GEESE,8,,™ 

young  birds  from  New  York  and  Chicago  winners. 
Selected  breeders,  ganders  and  geese,  8*10  each; 
three  for  #28.  MAPLE  FARM,  R.  F.  0  .  Bordentown.  N.  J. 


Turkeys 


Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeders, 
se.  w  rf 


Also  ducks  and  geese. 

H.  A-  Souder  Box  *29 


ite  your  wants. 

Sellorsvllle  Pa. 


PS  DUCKS 


America’s  .Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP,  N  Y. 


Colored  and  Blue  Muscovy  iVd Ducks 

State  Fair  Winners.  Bluo  Ribbon  Farms,  Lorralno.N.  Y . 


Large  Stock  Poultry  .Turkeys,  Geese  dhUa  rse  s' 1  pups* 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford.  Pa! 


B 


LIT  SWKD181I,  East  India,  Call  and  P.kln  Ducks. 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS  Lorraine,  N,  Y. 


J2 


A  better  poultry  feed 
at  a  bargain  price — 

Better,  because  made  by  our  improved  exclusive  process 
from  the  choicest  raw  materials — uniform,  sweet,  clean.  At 
a  big  bargain  because  we  want  every  poultryman  to  test  it 
and  learn  the  great  superiority  and  remarkable  efficiency  of 

Diamond  Pick 


100  LBS.  NET 


It 


ATLAN’S  j 
DIAMOND  PICK  j 

m  i 


SCRAPS 


Mmuhct.-d  by  , 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO.  .? 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.- 


GUAKANTEED  ANALYSIS 

PROTEIN . 43* 

pat . m  ytl 

CRUDE  FIBRE  JLUMJR)  2*  _  \ 

PHOS.  ACID  ....  13$ 


MEAT  and  BONE  SCRAPS 


Meat  and  bone  make  the  best  animal 
food  for  poultry  but  various  brands  dif¬ 
fer  greatly  in  quality.  1‘rotein  content 
alone  does  not  determine  value — tbe  qual¬ 
ity  of  raw  materials  uted  and  care  in 
making  are  equally  important. 

Diamond  Pick,  the  best  meat  and  bone 
scrap,  is  made  in  our  modern,  sanitary 
factory  under-  constant,  rigid  inspection. 
Contains  only  selected  meat  and  bone, 
fresh,  sweet,  clean.  No  dead  or  tainted 
stock,  no  hotel  garbage,  no  tankage  or 
filler.  Thoroughly  cooked  in  our  patented 
roasters,  pressed  to  remove  grease, 
ground  to  a  fine  meal  for  easy  mixing 


with  the  mash.  An  appetizing,  safe, 
wholesome  feed— 45%  to  50%  protein- 
ample  bone  phosphate  of  lime — practical¬ 
ly  no  fibre. 

There  are  the  facts.  We  will  prove 
them.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Dia¬ 
mond  Pick  Meat  and  Rone  Scraps,  we 
will  ship  a  100-lb.  bag,  freight  paid,  for 
only  $3.  (To  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  points  only).  Feed  it.  If  YOU  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  we  will  return  your 
money  on  request.  You  can’t  lose  a  cent 
— you  will  make  dollars.  So  mail  the 
coupon  today  and  get  your  birds  to 
laying. 


Feed  Dealers! 

Write  today  for  samples 
and  interesting  offer 


ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-146  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Special  Offer  Coupon  _ 

A  l  l  AN  MFG.  CO.,  142-146  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  A 

Enclosed  find  $3.  Ship  me  a  100-lb.  bag  of  Diamond  Pick  Meat  and  Bone  Scraps 
treight  paid.  If  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied,  you  are  to  return  my  money  on  request. 

Name  . - 


I*.  O.  Address  ... 
Shipping  Address 
My  feed  dealer  is 


1470 


Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


November  22,  1924 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

In  one  morning’s  mail  we  have  in¬ 
quiries  from  subscribers  about  the  relia¬ 
bility  and  honesty  of  the  offers  of  work 
at  home  by  the  following : 

Rica  Company,  1658  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Lesley  Jones,  Olney,  Ill. 

Nile  Art  Company,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

West  Angus  Show  Card  Service,  Tor¬ 
onto,  Can. 

American  Show  Card  System,  Toronto, 
Can. 

Ella  Agency,  New  York  City. 

Home  Industries  Company,  Inc., 
Bloomfield,  ,N.  J. 

All  easy-money  fake  schemes  to  get 
money  (from  women  on  false  pretenses. 
If  there  are  any  meaner  petty  swindles 
than  this  class  of  work-at-home  schemes 
we  do  not  know  of  them.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  to  take  money  from  women  to 
whom  the  loss  of  even  a  small  amount 
means  depriving  themselves  and  their 
families  of  food  to  sustain  life. 

Weinberger  Bros,  never  made  good  for 
that  case  of  eggs,  men  I  first  started 
to  ship  to  them  the  checks  came  all  right, 
and  they  even  paid  me  from  two  to  five 
cents  more  than  market  quotations ;  then 
after  I  shipped  several  cases  the  checks 
came  very  irregularly.  'Our  local  express- 
man  informed  me  when  I  asked  him  for  a 
duplicate  bill  of  lading  that  other  parties 
had  the  same  trouble.  Go  ahead  and 
give  them  publicity.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the 
best  farm  paper  in  all  the  U.  S.  A.  Long 
may  it  live  and  prosper.  F.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

This  reference  is  to  a  shipment  of  a  case 
of  eggs  for  which  shipper  has  not  received 
payment.  Weinberger  Brothers  of  389 
Watkins  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  claim  it 
never  reached  them.  The  railroad  traced 
the  shipment  and  showed  delivery  to 
Weinberger  Brothers,  signed  for  by  D. 
Tanzer.  Weinberger  Brothers  claim  there 
is  no  such  party  in  their  employ  using 
this  signature,  but  as  the  railroad  deliv¬ 
ered  four  other  cases  on  this  same  signa¬ 
ture  which  Weinberger  acknowledges  re¬ 
ceiving,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  en¬ 
tire  shipment  was  delivered. 

On  September  16  I  sent  Park’s  Floral 
Magazine,  Lapark,  Pa..  $2.80  for  bulbs 
which  were  advertised  in  their  magazine. 
Not  hearing  from  them,  have  written 
them  two  letters  in  regard  to  the  order, 
and  have  heard  nothing  from  them,  ex¬ 
cept  a  magazine  came  for  November 
marked  “Sample  Copy.”  The  check  was 
returned,  so  we  knew  they  received  the 
money.  The  order  was  sent  in  my  name ; 
however,  my  husband  sent  the  check  to 
pay  for  same,  as  you  will  see.  Several 
neighbors  sent  with  me.  and  each  were  to 
receive  the  magazine  with  order,  and  have 
not  received  it.  It  is  getting  late  and  has 
kept  us  from  ordering  elsewhere.  Any¬ 
thing  that  you  can  do  in  regard  to  this 
matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  one 
of  your  readers.  mbs.  w.  a.  f. 

New  York. 

We  have  many  such  complaints  from 
our  readers  regarding  orders  sent  to 
Park’s  Floral  Magazine  and  Lapark  Seed 
and  riant  Company,  Lapark,  Pa.  We 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  adjustments  for  our  readers 
during  the  past  year.  The  manager  now 
resents  our  interference  in  behalf  of  sub¬ 
scribers  and  none  too  politely  asks  us  to 
mind  our  own  business  and  says  he  is 
capable  of  handling  his.  He  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  affairs  of  its  subscribers 
are  the  business  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  subscriber  is  to  make  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  al¬ 
leging  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 

A  fraud  order  closing  the  mails  to  the 
New  York  Melody  Corporation,  Broad¬ 
way  Composing  Studios  and  World  Mu¬ 
sic  Corporation  of  New  York  City,  was 
issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department  on 
October  30,  following  a  hearing  held  in 
the  office  of  the  Solicitor  General  in 
Washington  on  September  19,  when 
charges  were  presented  by  Inspector  R. 
P.  Allen  of  the  New  York  Post  Office. 
The  principals  of  the  above  firms,  Albion 
•S.  Keller  and  Geo.  Graff,  Jr.,  are  already 
under  indictment  in  Federal  Court  for 
using  the  mails  to  defraud,  but  until  now 
the  song  sharps  have  continued  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Their  activities  are  now  stopped  by 
the  fraud  order. 


This  is  the  second  group  to  be  stopped 
within  the  month,  the  other  being  in  St. 
Louis,  operating  under  the  names  of  the 
New  Era  Music  Company  and  Music 
Sales  Company,  both  owned  by  R.  A. 
Bell. 

The  Newr  York  case  is  the  first  decisive 
victory  against  the  song  sharks  in  their 
greatest  center  of  operations,  since  the 
campaign  of  exposure  was  undertaken  by 
the  Music  Industries  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  two  years  ago.  The  Chicago  situ¬ 
ation  was  cleared  up  earlier  this  year  by 
the  energetic  investigation  of  Inspector 
Ii.  N.  Davis,  who  was  successful  in  secur¬ 
ing’  sentences  of  fines  and  imprisonment 
for  all  the  important  song  sharks  there 
by  Federal  Court  action.  The  St.  Louis 
case  disposed  of  the  chief  offender  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few’  small  operators  the  re¬ 
maining  song  sharks  are  operating  from 
New  York.  These  are  under  investiga¬ 
tion  by  Inspector  Allen,  who  is  giving  all 
the  attention  he  can  to  the  activities  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  behalf  of 
the  legitimate  music  publishing  business. 

The  reputation  of  Geo.  Graff,  Jr.,  as  a 
song  w’riter  was  used  to  promote  the 
scheme  of  the  Broadway  Composing 
Studios,  and  later  the  New’  York  Melody 
Corporation,  to  take  money  from  unsus¬ 
pecting  amateurs.  About  6.000  of  these 
amateur  song  writers  paid  money  for  the 
Graff  “music,”  in  amounts  ranging  from 
$30  to  $96.  If  the  larger  amount  could 
not  be  secured,  a  systematic  follow-up  of¬ 
fered  the  “services”  until  the  price  got 
as  low’  as  $30.  None  of  the  songs  was 
ever  successful,  it  wras  admitted  to  the 
Post  Office  authorities. 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Music  Industries  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  This  class  of  song  sharks 
has  been  swindling  amateur  writers  for 
many  years.  The  Post  Office  Department 
is  always  vigilant  in  running  down  frauds 
of  this  sort  when  proper  evidence  can  be 
secured.  The  song  sharks  are  in  the  same 
class  as  the  literary  sharks,  who  lead  am¬ 
ateur  waiters  to  believe  that  a  market 
will  be  found  for  their  writings.  Writers 
of  songs  and  fiction  should  be  on  their 
guard  with  reference  to  such  easy-money 
schemes. 


I  am  sending  you  some  literature  from 
the  United  States  National  Building  and 
Loan  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Will 
you  tell  me  if  they  are  reliable,  and  would 
you  advise  investing  any  money  with 
them?  s.  w.  E. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  advise  investment  in  these 
so-called  national  building  and  loan  as¬ 
sociations.  The  local  building  and  loan 
associations  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  banking  department  of  the  various 
States,  and  it  is  rarely  that  any  loss  oc¬ 
curs  through  their  operations.  The  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  institutions  operating  on  a 
wider  scale  and  not  under  State  super¬ 
vision  is  not  reassuring. 


In  several  circulars  Knight  &  Bost- 
wick,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  use  The  R.  N.-Y. 
as  reference,  and  on  this  account  I  placed 
confidence  in  the  firm.  H.  H.  H. 

Ohio. 

What  this  subscriber  considers  a  “ref¬ 
erence”  is  really  only  a  quotation  from 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  follows :  “Better  plant 
one  good  tree  than  twro  poor  ones  at  the 
same  price.”  Perhaps  the  purpose  of 
Knight  &  Bostwiek  in  quoting  this  state¬ 
ment  was  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  Ohio  subscriber  received.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  many  times  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  buying  high  quality  trees,  and 
only  from  houses  whose  reputation  and 
standing  are  a  guarantee  that  the  trees 
will  prove  true  to  name  when  they  come 
into  bearing.  This  firm  quotes  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  convey  the  impression  that  their 
trees  are  the  kind  that  fruit  growers 
should  plant.  It  is  certainly  unfair  for 
Knight  &  Bostw’ick  to  quote  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  this  way.  It  is  not  such  a  firm 
as  we  would  recommend,  and  we  believe 
as  good  trees  as  this  firm  sells  through 
the  agency  system  can  be  bought  from 
nursery  growers  direct  at  one-half  the 
prices  charged  by  the  agents  of  Knight 
&  Bostwiek. 


I  sent  the  commission  man.  Karl  Katz, 
of  328  North  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
a  bag  of  produce  and  he  sent  me  a  check 
for  $5.17.  The  check  was  protested  and 
I  have  been  unable  to  get  my  money. 
Can  you  get  it  for  me?  N.  J. 

Karl  Katz  cannot  be  located  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  received  goods  with  no  intention 
of  paying  for  same.  We  do  not  think 
that  readers  will  want  to  ship  to  him  on 
this  record. 


Important 
News 
about  the 
Value  of  Fertility 

1  Authorities  have  estimated  that  from  l/z  to  V2  of  all 
#  our  barnyard  manure  is  absolutely  wasted,  the  annual 
loss  totaling  about  $800,000,000.  This  loss  is  not 
alone  on  poorly  managed  farms  but  it  includes  many 
that  in  other  respects  are  operated  efficiently. 

A  Nebraska  farmer  reports  this  result  of  an  experi- 
#  ment  in  manure  spreading  over  a  3-year  period — 

Six  acres,  manure  spread  by  hand  from  a  wagon  box, 
average  number  of  bushels  of  corn  raised  per  year:  336. 

Six  acres,  manure  spread  evenly  by  a  manure  spreader, 
average  number  of  bushels  of  corn  raised  per  year:  420. 

Three-year  gain  in  bushels  of  corn,  by  the  use  of  a 
good  manure  spreader,  on  the  6-acre  area:  252. 

3McCormick-Deering  manure  spreaders  put  fertility 
#  into  the  soil  as  it  should  be  done.  They  are  light 
in  draft,  strong  and  simple,  yet  with  the  right 
adjustments  so  that  you  can  spread  all  kinds  of 
manure,  as  heavy  or  light  as  you  need  it. 

Note  these  features: 

1.  Auto  Steer.  2.  Front  Wheels  Track  with  Rear.  3.  Two 
All-Steel  Beaters.  4.  Wide-Spread  Spiral.  5.  Narrow 
Tread.  6.  Self- Aligning  Bearings.  7.  Steel  Main  Frame. 
8.  Six  Feed  Speeds.  9-  Positive  Apron  Drive. 

Built  in  two  sizes  to  fit  small  or  large  farms.  See  the  spreader  and 
its  practical  features  at  the  store  of  your  McCormick-Deering  dealer. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 

McCormick-Deering 
Manure  Spreaders 


GslubWsWA 
$1855  , 


TRADE  HARK 


MADE  OF  FINE  WOOLS 
MIXED  WITH  COTTON 

Seventy  Years  of  Reputation 

Made  to  Fit — Made  to  Weal 
A  protection  against  colds  and  sudden  chills 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  SHRINK 

Light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights 
Eight  Grades 

$2.25  to  $8.00  per  Garment 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  C(>* 

Glastonbury,  Conn.  Dept.  33 
Sample  Cuttings  Free 


AUTO  ROBES 

fringed  at  both  ends,  70x84  inside  fringe, 
$10.00  each.  Also  yarns,  bed  blankets, 
sweaters,  shirts,  pants,  sport  and  lumber¬ 
men’s  stockings,  heavy  mackinaw  shirts 
with  double  back  and  front  for  hunters, 
fishermen  and  lumbermen,  wool  and 
worsted  suitings  by  yard  or  tailor-made 
All  goods  virgin  wool,  from  producer  to 
you.  Samples  and  catalogue.  Dept.  A. 

MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Augusta,  Maine 


.  Sr~Write  today  for  my  Money-  m 
’  fflr  Saving  Catalog  of  Fence,  Gates— 

A  Steel  Posts,  Roofing  and  Paints.  My 
~  Direct-from-Factory  Plan  will  save 
you  1-3  or  more.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
get  my  Bargain  Book  and  see  for 
yourself  the  money  you  save, 
ality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  (3) 


KITSELMAM  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26%e  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
IiOndry ,  Weedsport,  N.  Y .  You  also  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230  M UNCI E,  IND. 


Insects  Boring  Into  Stored 
Lumber 

This  Summer  I  bought  some  chestnut 
2x4s  from  millman  cutting  railroad  ties ; 
fair  lumber;  some  have  no  worm  holes, 
some  plenty.  I  had  this  material  racked 
to  air-dry,  later  placed  in  shed,  piling  it 
loose.  Yesterday,  in  looking  it  over,  I 
discovered  here  and  there  small  heaps  of 
wood  dust  or  borings ;  also  that  it  had 
happened  to  the  good  pieces.  There  was 
a  nest  of  hard  black  bugs,  about  %  in. 
long,  in  the  pile.  Would  a  bath  for  two 
or  more  minutes  in  a  solution  of  water 
with  hydrated  lime,  soda  or  lye  kill 
these  insects?  Would  the  use  of  lye  be 
likely  to  affect  the  nails  in  the  building? 
I  do  not  want  to  use  oil  bath  on  account 
of  fire  risk.  w.  H.  o. 

Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

The  description  given  by  W.  H.  O.  in¬ 
dicates  that  those  tiny  dark  brown  beetles 
known  as  powder-post  beetles  have  begun 
to  attack  his  chestnut  lumber.  These 
small  insects  are  everywhere  ready  to  at¬ 
tack  posts,  poles,  handles  of  axes,  shov¬ 
els,  hammers,  hoes  and  the  like,  the  work 
of  rustic  houses  and  bridges,  lumber 
stored  in  piles,  and  seasoned  wood  of  all 
kinds,  even  the  wainscotting  in  dwellings 
and  sleepers  of  barns,  bridges  and  of  rail¬ 
road  cars  on  occasion.  They  have  even 
been  blamed  for  railroad  accidents,  owing 
to  their  having  weakened  timbers  in  cars 
by  boring  all  through  them. 

The  chestnut  lumber  may  be  treated  to 
a  liberal  application  of  kerosene,  or  it 
may  be  soaked  in  a  strong  salt  brine. 
Probably  a  bath  of  strong  lye  would  also 
be  effective.  The  timbers  would  need  to 
remain  in  the  bath  somewhat  longer  than 
two  or  three  minutes — I  should  say  an 
hour  or  more  would  be  much  safer.  Thor¬ 
ough  steaming  of  the  pieces  in  a  light 
room  will  also  destroy  the  insects,  while 
dry  heat  of  150c  P.  or  more  in  a  dry  kiln 
will  kill  the  beetles  and  stop  their  work. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Nov.  10,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
<  o-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figrures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . ^O.OlUs 

No.  3  white  oats . 00% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.28% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.27% 

Per  ton 

Spring  bran . $31.90 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  33.40 

Spring  middlings  .  33.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  47.40 

White  hominy . 43.90 

Yellow  hominy  .  43.90 

Ground  oats  .  43.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains . 41.40 

Flour  middlings .  38.65 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  45.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  49.90 

34%  linseed  meal .  51.10 


FARM  AND  ESTATE  We  maintain  a  bonded  agency 

Emm  n  B  a  v  II  c  II  T  a  m  cd  i  u  m  tor  the  better 
MrLUTMcrll  class  agricultural  help. 

FARM  MANA6MEN  T  -SALES  SERVICES-  EMPLOYMENT 
C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO.,  Agri.  Eng.  Services 
90  West  St.  Bldg.,  New  York— Rector  6760 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

Fnr  Qala  in  flar  I  nle  Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 

ro.  oaie  in  war  LOTS  0)l]y-  inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Cider  Apples  Wanted 


BEST  married  poultryman  available  to  build  up 
small  plant:  300-egg  Hollywood  foundation; 
state  wages,  size  family,  references,  experience, 
fu'ly;  would  consider  share  basis  after  first 
'ear.  ADVERTISER  0114,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  on 
farm  with  all  improvements;  good  home  for 
reliable  woman;  state  salary.  Address  BOX 
429,  Rleasantville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Short  course  graduate  with  dairy 
farm  experience  for  cow  testing  association 
supervisor.  Address  EXTENSION  SERVICE, 
State  Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


HANDY  MAN  on  chicken  farm;  single;  between 
30  and  50  years  old;  must  lie  quick  worker  at 
rough  building;  wages  $65  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0126,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  take  small  farm  on 
shares;  7  acres  of  asparagus,  2  acres  black¬ 
berries,  1  acre  strawberries,  7  acres  Alfalfa  and 
4  acres  under  Irrigation;  must  furnish  reference. 
Address  BARTON  F.  SHARP,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man;  must  be  able  to  milk 
(2  cows),  understand  horses  and  farm  work; 
wife  to  do  general  housework  in  owner’s  family 
of  three;  or,  single  man  who  can  do  same.  ROB¬ 
ERT  L.  CASE,  Windridge  Fruit  Farm,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


WANTED — One  or  two  reliable  men  to  live  on 
farm  and  cut  mine  timber  on  shares  or  con¬ 
tract  :  may  rent  to  good  party.  RIVERSIDE 
FARM,  Pond  Eddy,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  year  round  for  general 
farm  work;  state  wages,  with  board.  BOX 
45,  Miekleton,  N.  J. 


WANTED--Married  man,  act  as  outside  fore¬ 
man  under  superintendent,  charge  of  12  men 
on  estate;  house,  salary,  privileges.  Write,  giv¬ 
ing  full  experience,  salary  wanted  and  refer¬ 
ences,  ADVERTISER  6130,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HONEST,  reliable,  experienced,  steady,  middle- 
aged  married  farm  hand  for  general  work; 
immediate  employment;  no  children  preferred; 
wages  $20  per  week  and  house;  give  full  partic¬ 
ulars  and  references  from  former  employers  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6131,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  without  children,  ou  private 
estate.  Long  Island:  man  as  night  watchman 
Inside  residence  and  care  of  furnaces  at  night; 
wife  to  do  cooking  for  three  men;  must  be  neat, 
clean  and  good  cook;  everything  supplied;  apart¬ 
ment  over  garage;  give  age,  nationality,  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  6140, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  woman  on  private  estate,  40 
miles  from  New  York;  must  understand  book¬ 
keeping  and  correspondence;  pleasant,  modern 
office;  good  living  conditions;  wages  $70  per 
month,  with  board  and  room.  GIRDLE  RIDGE, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  for  cooking  and 
down  stairs  work;  good  wages;  good  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Apply  MRS.  VERNON  K.  MEL- 
IIADO,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Green  Pond  Farms,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN  (single) — Working  poultryman 
for  private  estate  on  Long'  Island;  must  be 
practical,  competent  and  dependable  and  have 
good  experience.  Send  reference  to  BOX  587, 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  assistant  poultryman,  S.  O. 

W.  L.  plant,  3,000;  experienced  large  flock, 
incubation,  brooding;  single;  40;  hard  worker; 
good  living  conditions;  give  all  particulars  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6111,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  manager,  small  farm  or  estate;  mar¬ 
ried;  reliable;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
6127,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experience  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  specialty  Guernsey  cattle;  devel¬ 
oped  two  famous  money-making  herds;  success¬ 
ful  advanced  registry  work;  world’s  record; 
showing;  100  bacteria  milk  production;  farm 
business  development;  capacity  from  help;  record 
spotless;  American;  married;  35.  ADVERTISER 
6047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
purebred  cattle,  producing  and  retailing  fancy 
market  milk,  construction  work,  handling  men, 
buying  and  selling;  will  furnish  high-class  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  6104,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted;  poultryman,  single  (40),  ex¬ 
perienced,  practical  Worker  with  White  Leg¬ 
horns;  success  on  own  plant,  just  sold;  not  a  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  but  knows  how  to  get  the  money; 
educated  American:  good  living  conditions  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  6128,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DEPENDABLE  man  wants  permanent  position, 
caretaker,  country,  jn-eferably  With  cottage. 
MELVILLE  SQUIERS,  169  Reid  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  Protestant  American  couple  want  work 
in  country  or  town:  experienced;  references. 
ADVERTISER  6129,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCITARDIST.  college  graduate,  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  production  and  marketing,  desires  po¬ 
sition  managing  commercial  orchard;  best  refer¬ 
ences,  including  present  and  past  connections. 
Address  ADVERTISER  6132,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  position  as  chauffeur  and 
handy  man.  ADVERTISER  6133,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  of  good  moral  habits  (not  in  best 
of  health)  would  like  to  locate  on  a  farm 
where  he  could  do  light  work  in  return  for  part 
board  and  room:  willing  to  pay  small  board. 
HAROLD  CHARTERS,  235  High  Ave.,  Nyack, 
N.  Y. 


SHEPHERD  open  for  position;  married;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  6134,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker;  middle-aged 
man.  ADVERTISER  6142,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  THEORETICAL  and  practical  agriculturist, 
graduated  agricultural  university  in  Germany, 
speaking  German  and  Russian  fluently,  English 
a  little,  seeks  steady  position  on  farm  at  once 
or  later:  strong.  Healthy  and  not  afraid  of  hard 
work:  Georgian  (Russia)  Christian;  reference. 
A.  GEORGIDSE,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (Russian  Depart¬ 
ment),  215  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 

CLERK,  married,  no  children,  wants  permanent 
position  in  the  country,  office,  etc.;  not  too 
near  the  coast;  man  of  order,  reliable,  practical, 
wide  experience:  best  of  references;  wife  will 
Kiard  men.  ADVERTISER  6144.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  of  large 
dairy  farm  or  estate;  lifetime  experience  in 
all  branches  of  farming;  am  looking  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  service,  ability  and  character  count; 
am  married;  no  children;  can  give  best  of  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  6135,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DESIRE  place  on  dairy  farm  as  herdsman  helper 
with  opportunity  to  learn  milking,  both  by 
machine  and  hand,  milk  testing  and  caring  for 
purebred  cattle  thoroughly;  1 L  years  in  Amer¬ 
ica;  German;  5  years  experience;  farm  school 
education.  Direct  letter,  with  brief  description 
of  farm  in  question  and  wages  to  be  expected, 
to  ADVERTISER  6136,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  operator  of  tractors  desires  a 
position  on  a  farm  iu  connection  with  other 
work;  will  make  own  repairs  and  be  useful. 
ADVERTISER  6139,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  commercial,  8  years’  experience 
all  branches,  married,  desires  change.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  in  country; 

children  no  objection.  319  RUTGER  ST.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  engagement; 

private  estate  preferred;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
6143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  who  is  a  worker  as  well  as  effi¬ 
cient  manager  wants  opportunity  to  make 
money  for  himself  and  owner;  age  29;  married; 
American;  life  experience  all  branches;  At  ref¬ 
erences;  what  is  your  proposition?  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6145,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-GAMEKEEPER  open  for  position; 

charge  estate,  preserve  or  club;  any  location. 
ADVERTISER  6149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — Country  store  and  farm;  separately 
or  together;  State  road;  school;  churches;  fine 
proposition.  ADVERTISER  6048,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AN  up-to-date  farmer  wants  to  rent  an  equipped 
farm  near  good  markets.  ADVERTISER  6102, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LARGE  modern  poultry  farm  in  perfect  running 
order;  $11,000;  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  6109, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Jersey  farm,  about  10  acres:  7-room 
house  (improvements  preferred),  within  60 
miles  New  York;  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MODEL  lake  camp  in  Adirondacks;  ideal  loca¬ 
tion;  must.  sell.  M.  A.  M.,  314  Smithfleld 
Road,  Providence,  R.  I. 

FOR  SALE — Gentleman’s  estate  of  1,800  acres; 

mile  frontage  on  Delaware  River;  two  lakes; 
two  trout  streams;  150  acres  river  bottom. 
OWNER,  525  Hancock,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS- — Owner  of  a  herd  of  20  purebred 
Guernseys,  headed  by  a  grandson  of  Lang- 
water  Steadfast,  located  on  a  well-equipped 
farm  within  80  miles  of  New  York  City,  will 
lease  farm  and  stoek  to  a  well-recommended 
American,  able  to  supply  his  own  working  cap¬ 
ital,  for  a  nominal  rental,  but  upon  conditions 
insuring  satisfactory  operation  and  maintenance. 
ADVERTISER  (>138,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VINELAND  equipped  poultry  plant;  beautiful 
bungalow,  6  rooms,  bath,  all  modern;  2?a 
acres;  poultry  houses  for  750;  garage;  250  pul¬ 
lets  and  equipment;  fruit;  desirable  location; 
sacrificed:  $5,250;  easy  terms.  OWNER,  P.  0. 
Box  176,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED — To  buy  milk  route  in  good  town  or 
small  city.  J.  ROBT.  CALLAHAN,  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 5-room  bungalow  near  Paterson,  N. 

J.;  half  hour  to  Jersey  City,  on  Erie  railroad; 
price  $3,300.  BOX  9,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 

6  ACRES;  poultry  and  asparagus  farm;  5-rooin 
house;  2  new  poultry  houses,  garage  and  Sta¬ 
ble;  near  Red  Bank,  N.  J. ;  possession  at  once. 
WM.  E.  HURLEY,  Lincroft,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 5  acres  rich,  rolling  land,  near 
Jacksonville;  new  buildings;  near  best  road  in 
State;  a  bargain.  F’or  particulars  address  THOM¬ 
AS  NICHOLS,  Box  36,  White  House,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  32  acres,  south  ex¬ 
posure,  excellent  sandy  loam;  frame  house, 
new  barn,  two  henhouses;  $2,500;  only  $500 
cash.  STRICKLER,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

FARM  for  sale  in  Sergentsville,  Hunterdon  Co., 
N.  J. ;  22  acres;  7-room  house;  stock;  chickens; 
crops;  fruit  trees:  five  minutes  from  school, 
church  and  stores;  -..-hour  ride  from  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  station.  Owner,  A.  MITSCIIELE,  55  14th 
St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Price  of  farm  $5,700. 

WANTED — To  buy,  poultry  place  having  houses 
for  large  number  laying  hens.  ADVERTISER 
6137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 27  acres;  level  farm;  good  build¬ 
ings;  60  miles  from  New  York;  price  $4,600. 
MARY  SPAItDIA,  Whippany,  N.  .T. 

WANTED — -Farm  within  60  miles  New  York 
City,  about  50  acres,  with  or  without  buildings 
for  poultry;  pay  one-third  cash  for  well-located 
farm  in  good  repair;  must  be  bargain  for  quick 
action.  ADVERTISER  6146,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  a  great  bargain,  in  an  ideal  site  for  a  large 
apple  orchard,  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  write  B.  S. 
CRANE,  Winder,  Ga. 

MODERN  Leghorn  farm,  2  acres;  950  layers; 

20  cockerels;  fine  residence;  8  rooms,  bath,  hot 
water  heater;  electric  lights  and  water  system; 
price  $8,500:  cash,  $5,000.  J.  SERRABELLA, 
Blue  Point,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SOUTH  JERSEY  poultry  farm,  in  village;  b- 
room  bouse;  1  acre  fenced;  6  runs;  2  houses 
10x40.  Further  information,  BOX  65,  Water¬ 
ford  Works,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Cortland  County  dairy  farm;  $2,500 
cash.  VAUGHAN,  East  Freetown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent  or  buy  farm,  10-40  acres, 
with  flowing  fresh  water.  ADVERTISER  6147, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm,  50  acres,  150  miles  New  York; 

good  buildings:  water:  some  wood;  $2,500; 
terms,  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6148,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Cattle  beets,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
hay;  carload  of  straw.  DEAN  M.  BARBER, 
Skancateles.  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  5- 
lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails,  $4.25;  deliv¬ 
ered  into  third  zone;  buckwheat,  10c  per  pail 
less.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


(SURE  POP)— Old  White  Rice  corn,  25  lbs. 

prepaid  3d  zone,  $2.50  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


50  SECOND-HAND  incubators  wanted.  C.  M. 
LAUVEH,  Me A1  i s terv i ! le ,  l‘a. 


LARGE  Oregon  prunes,  direct,  100  lbs.,  freight 
paid,  $12.30;  50  lbs.,  express  paid,  $7.48;  sam¬ 
ple,  5c.  IvINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 


HONEY — Clover,  60-lb.  cans,  $7.80;  bnckwheat, 
$6;  finest  quality;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F. 
W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  clover,  $7.80;  buckwheat, 
$6:  40  lbs.  clover,  $5.00;  buckwheat,  $5,  here; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  third  zone,  clover,  $2; 
buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracted;  none 
finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  two,  $2.25;  3d  zone. 
H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


HONEY — White  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs., 
$2.15;  light  amber  clover,  $1,  $1.90;  60  lbs.. 
$7.75;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75  and  $6.85;  postpaid 
3d  zone.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Buckwheat,  and  amber  honey,  5-lb. 

pails,  net,  90c  per  pail,  postpaid  In  2d  zone. 
EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  witli  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Itaquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


GIFr  boxes  a  specialty;  Guava  jelly,  8-oz. 

glasses,  $2.50  per  dozen;  Guava  paste,  10-oz. 
containers,  $2.75  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Weirsdale. 
SNOOK’S  HOME  PRODUCTS,  Weirsdale,  Fla. 


CARLOAD  chestnut  fence  posts  for  sale;  Win¬ 
ter  shipment.  B.  II.  DARltOW,  New  Milford, 

*P«- 


FOR  SALE — Bee  supplies  at  half  Root  and  Mon- 
deng  prices.  A  ARNOLD,  Metuehen,  N.  J. 


DELICIOUS  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit,  di¬ 
rect  from  grove  to  your  table  at  $2  per  full 
bushel  liox,  Tampa,  Fla.  Send  check  or  money 
order  to  FLORIDA  CO-OPERATIVE  MARKET¬ 
ING  ASSOCIATION,  Thonotosassa,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE — First  cutting  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
hay.  A.  A.  MOORE,  Wampsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 390-egg  sand  tray  Prairie  State  in¬ 
cubator.  FRANKLIN  C.  WALDRON,  I'eeks- 
kill.  N.  Y. 

*  _ _ 

BALDWINS,  large  ami  small,  all  sound  apples, 
$1.75  to  $2.75  a  box.  MR.  TONY  SALAMONE, 
Belgrade  Lakes,  Me. 


BABY  DRESSES,  $2;  tine  white  Batiste;  dainty 
hand  embroidery;  state  length,  color  embroid¬ 
ery;  sample  embroidery  on  request.  MRS  F.  L. 
BENNETT,  R.  2,  Box  208,  Torrington,  Conn. 


WANTED — Small  gasoline  engine,  Edwards  pre¬ 
ferred;  give  price  and  particulars.  A.  NEW¬ 
COMER,  Glen  Rock,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Standard  Buckeye  110-egg,  $14; 

style  E,  110,  $10;  Prairie  State,  390,  240,  300, 
$27.50,  $22.50  and  $25.  LAWRENCE  W.  MIL¬ 
LER,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA,  5  cars  first  cutting,  first-class,  $19; 

first  cutting  containing  fine  grass,  $17.50;  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  cuttings,  $16.50;  all  nice,  green 
hay.  BERNARD  COOK,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

* _ _ _ _ _ _ 

WANT  buy  good  hickory  and  walnuts;  price,  ft. 
M.  TEN  EYCK,  South  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — -One  14-section  Blue  lien  incubator; 

No.  15  stove;  single  deck  oak  finish;  liought 
1921;  guaranteed  perfect  condition;  10,080-egg 
capacity.  J.  W.  BELL,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

» - — _ _ _ _ _ _ ______ 

ORDERS  SOLICITED— Linen  scarfs,  54x18  in.; 

crocheted  end,  3  in.;  $2.50.  OLIVE  BRIS¬ 
TOW,  Stormont,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Two  ox-carts;  steel  axels;  excel¬ 
lent  condition;  very  reasonable;  inspection  re¬ 
quested.  S.  M.  PINE,  Cor.  King-Ridge  Sts., 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


HICKORYNUTS,  5  lbs.,  $1;  black  walnuts,  7 
lbs.,  $1;  delivered  postpaid.  SUNNY  BROOK 
FARM,  Winterton,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Several  Newtown  mammoth  D.  D. 

type  Incubator  sections;  write  condition  and 
price.  J.  P.  VREELAND,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 

«  -  _ _ _ 

BOARD  wanted,  week-ends,  with  New  York 
farmer  In  good  game  section  within  200  miles 
Manhattan;  two  or  three  hunters,  not  game 
hogs.  Write  PHILIP  RIECIt,  Little  Ferry,  N.  J. 


HONEY-MADE  NUT  CRUSH -The  finest  and 
most  delicious  nut  candy  you  ever  tasted; 
dozen  10c  bars,  $1,  postpaid.  SAWYER  BROS., 
Route  3,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


HONEY;  best  by  test;  5  lbs.  clover  postpaid, 
$1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  buckwheat  $1  and  $1.75; 
00  lbs.,  here,  $6.  M.  E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  let  us  deliver  a  5-lb.  pail  of 
delicious  clover  or  buckwheat  honey;  $1.25 
within  4th  zone.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Three  sleigh  gears;  new;  $5  each. 
Write  H.  HOFFMEYER,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


GIFFORD  &  WOOD  elevator,  plows,  bars,  hooks, 
tongs;  a  full  ice  harvesting  outfit;  cheap;  out 
of  business.  HARRY  B.  HORST,  I{.  I).  4, 

Lebanon,  Pa. 
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Fdmriflffc’  A  complete  record. 
LjUlllUIltlo  j-j  Easy  to  keep.  Start 

Pa  111  tv*  17  n  anytime;  results 
ruuill  y  U  shown  any  time. 
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Per  Cow. 


The  Sensible  Way  to  Get 

Milk  Production 

cfiie  REGULAR  use  of  KOW-KARE  invigorates 
the  Cow's  ^Milk-making  Organs 


f°R  COWS 


The 

Cow  M**' M 


5 1.  *42h;  *♦  «-**••* •»*  v**"*1*  it.**  r 

4*vy"t*n  *'»■ 


Oaikvo  MAoroNtv  av  , *» ' 

°AIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..* 
vtnoonvilce vr.  u.s.a 


Jtow 
to  Treat 


■: 


a  Day 


' 


Common 
C&w  Ailments 


BUILD  VIGOR 


For  your  emergency  guidance, 
keep  these  directions  on  hand  : 

ABORTION  —  Tablespoonful  of  Kow- 
Kare  three  times  a  day.  First  dose  as  a 
drench,  following  doses  in  grain.  Continue 
the  treatment  for  two  weeks. 


The  dairy  cow  is  a  milk-making  machine.  The  key  to  her  producing 
capacity  lies  in  a  small  set  of  digestive  and  milk-secreting  organs.  Keep 
these  organs  vigorous,  and  the  cow  will  thrive  on  natural  foods.  She  will 
milk  to  capacity,  and  resist  profit-destroying  diseases. 


BARRENNESS — Examine  womb  to  see 
whether  passage  is  entirely  clear.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  of  KoW-Kare  twice  a  day  in  grain. 
Pursue  this  treatment  for  two  weeks  before 
service,  also  after.  Breed  her  just  as  she 
is  passing  out  of  heat  and  with  full  udder. 


LOST  APPETITE— Tablespoonful  Kow- 
Kare  three  times  a  day  with  feed. 


MILK  FEVER  —  Four  tablespoonfuls  of 
Kow-Kare  in  a  drench  every  two  hours 
until  relieved.  Apply  mustard  and  vinegar 
to  spinal  column.  Use  oxygen  treatment 
if  possible.  After  cow  has  been  relieved 
give  her  a  tablespoonful  of  Kow-Kare 
twice  a  day  mixed  with  the  feed. 


GARGET — Give  a  heaping  tablespoonful 
of  Kow-Kare  every  morning  in  the  feed. 
One  tablespoonful  of  Grange  Garget 
Remedy  at  night. 


A  Slight  Investment  that  Pays  a  Hundred-fold 


Kow-Kare  is  a  scientific  medicine-tonic.  It  acts 
directly  on  the  digestive  and  milk-making  organs — 
not  with  a  temporary  stimulating  effect,  but  with  a 
permanent  building  up  of  natural  vigor. 

During  the  winter  months  the  strain  of  digesting 
quantities  of  dry,  rough  feeds  puts  a  severe  burden 
upon  the  assimilation  and  milk-making  functions. 
If  the  milk  flow  is  to  keep  up,  some  medicinal 
assistance  is  needed.  Kow-Kare  is  the  time-tested 
aid — proven  by  over  a  quarter-century  of  success. 

More  Milk  Assured 

To  maintain  the  summer  scale  of  milk  yield 
during  the  long  winter  months  only  a  very  moderate 
use  of  Kow-Kare  is  necessary — if  used  regularly. 
Most  dairymen  use  a  tablespoonful  in  the  feed 
twice  a  day  one  week  in  each  month.  Give  this 


plan  a  fair  trial,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
added  milk-yield. 

Prevent  Diseases 

It  is  cheaper  to  prevent  than  to  cure  disease. 
The  action  of  Kow-Kare  not  only  improves  the  milk 
production,  but  its  invigorating  effect  enables  the 
digestive  and  genital  functions  to  resist  the  cow 
ailments  that  attack  these  organs  when  they  become 
“run-down.” 

Use  Kow-Kare  at  Calving 

At  this  period  Kow-Kare  is  indispensable.  Used 
twice  a  day  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  and  after, 
Kow-Kare  will  aid  the  cow  to  produce  a  healthy 
calf  and  come  through  without  danger  of  the  ail¬ 
ments  so  often  following  calving. 


RETAINED  AFTERBIRTH  —  Give  her 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  Kow-Kare  morning, 
noon  and  night  in  a  drench  until  afterbirth 
comes  away.  Then  give  her  a  tablespoonful 
of  Kow-Kare  in  feed  morning  and  night  for 
three  weeks. 


FREE  BOOK 


Let  Kow-Kare  work  for  you  this  winter ;  begin  now  and  follow  a  regular  winter 
program.  You  will  see  real  profit  results.  Sold  in  two  sizes,  $1.25  and  65c,  by  feed 
dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  order  direct  from  us. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.,  R  Street,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 

Makers  of  Bag  Balm,  Grange  Garget  Remedy,  Horse  Comfort,  American  Horse  Tonic 

and  Green  Mountain  Hoof  Softener 


“The  Home  Cow  Doctor ” 

Let  us  send  you  our  valuable  treatise 
on  cow  diseases.  Filled  with  useful 
hints  on  general  dairy  topics. 


Keep  Teats  and  Udder  Healthy  with  BAG  BALM 

Guard  against  milk-losses  through  injuries  to  udder  or  teats  by  applying  BAG  BALM 
to  cuts,  scratches,  chaps,  bruises,  inflammation  or  hardened  tissues.  Caked  Bag  quickly 
yields  to  the  penetrating,  softening  action  of  this  ointment.  Sold  by  feed  dealers,  general 

stores,  druggists ;  60c  for  liberal  10-ounce  can. 


a 
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Green  Feed  Menus  of  Jersey  Poultry  Farms 


HE  GARDEN  STATE.— New  Jersey  is 
known  as  the  “Garden  State”  of  the  Union 
because  of  the  large  variety  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  grown  within  its  borders.  Is  it 
any  wonder  then  that  over  57  varieties  of 
these  vegetables  are  used  by  the  poultry- 
men  of  the  State  in  supplying  their  chickens  with 
the  necessary  food  for  good  health  and  production? 
Probably  nowhere  else  in  this  country  are  green  feed 
and  milk  products  so  richly  supplied  in  different 
forms  to  poultry  as  are  given  to  the  laying,  growing 
and  breeding  flocks  of  New  Jersey  commercial  poul¬ 
try  farms.  The  flocks  of  this  State  are  usually  kept 
in  units  of  100  birds.  Records  show  that  each  year 
the  average  poultryman  feeds  700  lbs.  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  feeds,  such  as  milk  and  green  feeds,  to  each  unit. 
This  additional  feed  costs  the  poultryman,  in  round 
numbers,  about  $30  per  year.  The  table 
at  right  shows  the  pullet  production, 
monthly  feed  consumption  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  miscellaneous  feed  per 
bird  on  200  poultry  farms  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  for  the  year  1923-1924. 

VALUE  OF  GREEN  FEEDS.  — 

Scientists  tell  us'  we  should  feed  these 
feeds  to  take  care  of  the  vitamin  and 
mineral  metabolism  necessary  for  good 
egg  production  and  healthy  stock.  The 
Jersey  poultry  men  say  they  feed  these 
feeds  for  any  number  of  reasons;  vo 
keep  the  birds  happy,  encourage  great¬ 
er  feed  consumption,  to  avoid  constipa¬ 
tion  and  to  correct  any  vitamin  or 
mineral  deficiency.  Most  of  the  poul- 
trymen  make  it  a  habit  of  feeding  this 
extra  feed  some  time  in  the  morning, 
usually  before  10  o’eioek.  As  a  result 
all  the  flock  gets  its  share  before  going 
to  laying.  Many  of  them  feed  it  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  closely  fol¬ 
lowing  the  natural  habit  of  the  flock  in 
eating  green  stuff  before  touching  the 
regular  scratch  grain  or  mash  ra¬ 
tions. 

SOME  STANDARD  RATIONS— The 
amount  fed  depends  largely  upon  the 
type  of  feed  to-be  fed,  method  of  feeding 
and  the  amount  of  he  product  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Winter  months.  If  sprouted 
oats  are  used,  3  or  4  lbs'  of  the  dry  oats 
are  sprouted  daily  for  100  birds.  This 
lyakes  from  7  to  8  lbs.  of  succulent 
feed.  Cabbage,  kale  or  rape  are  fed  at 
tlie  rate  of  5  to  S  lbs.  daily  to  100  bii*ds. 

Some  poultrymen  follow  the  practice 
of  feeding  this  supplementary  feed  in 
conjunction  with  a  wet  mash.  In  this 
case  smaller  amounts  are  used.  If  the 
success  of  growing  the  crop  or  the 
source  of  feed  is  not  as  large  as  it 
might  be,  the  usual  practice  of  small 
quantities  of  daily  feeding  is  followed. 

HEAVY  WINTER  EGG  YIELD.  ~ 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  to  poul¬ 
try-keeping  in  New  Jersey  of  feeding 
these  green  feeds  and  milk  products. 

Without  them  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  keep  the  flocks  in  the 
health  in  which  they  are  maintained 


kale,  rape,  spinach,  Swiss  chard,  cabbage,  Alfalfa, 
clover,  and  yeast.  1  also  saw  skim-milk,  semi-solid 
buttermilk,  powdered  milk  and  cheese  being  fed. 


Eggs 

Total  feed 

Mi  sc.  feed 

Month. 

per  bird. 

consumed. 

consumed. 

November.  . 

.  7.0 

6.2  lbs. 

.8  lbs. 

December.  . 

.  10.4 

6.8  lbs. 

.6  lbs. 

January.  .  . 

.  12.4 

7.3  lbs. 

.6  lbs. 

February.  .  . 

.  12.8 

6.7  lbs. 

.4  lbs. 

March . 

.  16.4 

7.5  lbs. 

.6  lbs. 

April . 

.  16.4 

7.3  lbs. 

.4  lbs. 

May . 

.  17.7 

7.2  lbs. 

.6  lbs. 

June . 

.  15.0 

6.8  lbs. 

Ji  lbs. 

July . 

.  15.4 

6.8  lbs. 

.6  lbs. 

August.  .  .  . 

.  14.3 

7.0  lbs. 

.6  lbs. 

September.  . 

.  10.8 

6.6  lbs. 

.6  lbs. 

October.  .  .  . 

6.3  lbs. 

.6  lbs. 

Total .  . 

.  154.1 

82.5  lbs. 

7.0  lbs. 

The  most  unusual  results  were  being  obtained  from 
sprouted  oats  by  Wm.  Johnstone  and  the  Marquis 
Poultry  Farms  of  Ocean  County.  Roth  men  have 


Waiting  for  Their  Morning's  Green  Feed.  Fig.  606. 


An  Acre  of  Mangels  Such  as  These  Insure  Good  Production  and  Health  During 

the  Wittier  Months.  Fig.  607. 


and  still  get  the  high  production  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  As  many  poultrymen  will  tell  you,  by  the  xise 
of  lights  and  early  hatching,  their  heaviest  produc¬ 
tion  is  in  the  late  Fall  and  early  Winter  months,  and 
not  during  the  Spring,  as  it  used  to  be.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  use  of  these  supplemental  feeds  this  con¬ 
dition  could  not  be.  Regardless  of  lights  and  early 
hatching,  cold,  roup,  thin  condition  and  molting 
would  be  the  results.  The  biggest  job  that  these 
feeds  do  during  the  Winter  time,  in  my  estimation, 
is  to  stimulate  consumption  of  feed.  With  their  use 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  poultrymen  to  get  as  high  as 
30  lbs.  of  feed  daily  into  100  birds.  When  this  is 
true  one  need  not  worry  about  the  egg  production 
going  too  high.  These  feeds  are  just  as  essential 
during  the  Summer  time  as  during  the  Winter. 
With  their  use  it  will  be  found  that  the  molt  will  be 
retarded  and  that  the  dropping  of  egg  production 
will  be  much  slower. 

DIFFERENT  CROPS  USED. — In  traveling  over 
the  State  during  the  past  six  weeks  I  remember  see¬ 
ing  the  following  fed  to  poultry  for  green  feed,  along 
with  their  daily  ration  of  scratch  feed  and  mash : 
Watercress,  apples,  mangels,  sprouted  oats,  celery, 


laying  flocks  of  over  2,000  White  Leghorns,  and  have 
made  an  average  of  200  eggs  per  bii*d  fi*om  them. 
Their  method  of  feeding  is  to  sprout  3  lbs.  of  dry 
heavy  oats  per  100  birds  daily,  and  mix  it  in  a  wet 
mash  with  semi-solid  buttermilk.  This  is  fed  in  the 
morning,  and  the  birds  are  allowed  all  that  they  will 
eat  during  the  day.  No  dry  mash  is  fed.  Consump¬ 
tion  of  mash  runs  from  10  to  15  lbs.  a  day  to  100 
birds  by  this  method.  William  Longstreet  is  the  best 
booster  of  mangels.  lie  keeps  5,000  layers,  and  does 
most  of  his  work  himself.  Mr.  Longstreet  claims  he 
can  take  care  of  5,000  layers,  trap-nest  800  of  them, 
clean,  grade  and  pack  the  eggs  by  his  system  of  man¬ 
agement,  and  still  have  time  to  raise  green  feeds 
without  any  help.  In  August,  when  I  was  at  his 
plant,  he  was  still  feeding  last  year’s  mangels.  They 
were  laige,  solid,  and  just  as  good  as  when  he  put 
them  away  last  Fall.  Fifty  tons  would  be  a  low 
estimate  of  the  number  of  mangels  that  are  fed  on 
this  plant  each  year.  With  the  mangels  are  also  fed 
sprouted  oats  and  semi-solid  buttermilk.  Mi’.  Long- 
street’s  plant  is  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the 
State. 

APPLES  AND  EGGS. — The  Just-So  Farms,  owned 


and  managed  by  Irving  Wayne  Clark  of  Burlington 
County,  are  noted  for  their  high  quality  apples  and 
eggs.  The  manager  of  the  farms  averaged  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  93  eggs  per  bird  from  1,000  layers  from  No¬ 
vember  1,  1923,  to  May  1,  1924,  and  made  a  return 
above  feed  cost  of  $1.14  per  head.  Apples  that  are 
not  quite  good  enough  to  market  is  his  way  of  feed¬ 
ing  succulent  feed  and  promoting  exei-cise  in  his 
flock.  Mi-.  Clark  chops  up  a  10-quart  pail  of  apples 
daily  for  300  bii‘ds. 

HEN  SALADS. — Celery  as  a  green  feed  may  seem 
new  to  some  of  us,  but  the  Richie  Poultry  Fai-nx  of 
Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  has  been  feeding  it  at  the  rate  oi 
7  lbs.  to  100  bii-ds  daily  for  over  two  years  with  ‘ex¬ 
cellent  results.  His  avei-age  last  year  was  188  eggs 
per  bird.  Mi*.  Richie’s  neighbors  grow  celery  for  the 
New  York  mai’ket,  and  their  market  only  wants  the 
hearts  of  the  celery,  therefore  the 
other  leaves  are  disposed  of  by  the 
chickens.  Watercress,  where  a  good 
supply  can  be  secured  throughout 
the  year,  means  better  health,  moi*e 
eggs  and  good  hatches.  Irving  Drew 
of  Sussex  County  proved  this  last 
year  with  his  Black  Leghorns.  Back 
in  one  of  the  pastures  on  this  farm 
lis  a  slow  bi-ook  full  of  watei-cress 
that  keeps  green  all  Winter.  All 
Mr.  Drew  has  to  do  is  to  take  a  bushel 
basket  and  fill  it  up  each  morning,  and 
his  worries  are  over.  Ilis  production 
through  the  Winter  months  was  90 
eggs  per  bird  without  lights. 

CABBAGE,  MILK  AND  YEAST.-- 
William  Cocking  of  Cumberland  Coun¬ 
ty  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
poultrymen  in  that  district,  and  is. one 
of  those  who  have  been  in  the  business 
longest.  He  has  seldom  even  had  any 
sickness  among  his  birds,  and  each 
year  his  production  is  very  high.  This 
success  Mr.  Cocking  attributes  to  the 
feeding  of  cabbages.  All  that  they  will 
clean  up  in  an  hour  is  his  simple  meth¬ 
od  of  feeding.  C.  T.  Darby  of  Somer¬ 
set  County,  the  breeder  of  contest  win¬ 
ners,  as  he  is  known  in  New  Jersey, 
believes  in  less  meat  scrap  and  more 
milk  to  his  stock.  Ills  growing  stock 
gets  skim-milk  to  drink  and  powdered 
milk  in  their  mash.  The  bi-eeders  get 
the  same,  and  his  layei-s  semi-solid 
buttermilk.  Mr.  Dai-by  averaged  178 
eggs  per  bird  on  his  home  plant,  and 
had  the  winning  pen  in  the  Vineland 
egg  laying  contest  in  1922,  and  third 
best  pen  at  Vineland  in  1922  and  1923, 
and  has  just  won  the  Stoi-rs  egg  laying 
contest  with  a  flock  of  10  birds  that  av¬ 
eraged  better  than  250  eggs  per  bird. 
Yeast,  which  we  are  healing  a  great 
deal  about  at  the  present  time,  has  a 
sti’on'g  booster  in  E.  .T.  Rubi-iglit  of 
Cape  May  County.  He  has  made  ex¬ 
cellent  growing  and  production  records. 
His  2,000  White  Leghorns  laid  an  aver¬ 
age  of  130.6  eggs  per  bird  during  the 
first  10  months  of  this  year.  Mr.  Ru- 
bright  feeds  the  yeast  in  a  wet  mash 
each  morning  und  the  results  seem  justified.  I  could 
go  on  and  tell  of  many  other  successful  poultrymen 
feeding  other  kinds  of  gi-een  feeds  and  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  with  equally  good  success.  I  can  recall  no 
successful  poultryman  in  my  travels  who  doesn’t  ap¬ 
preciate  these  feeds.  w.  h.  allex. 


Changes  in  Farm  Practice  in  a  Lifetime 

PERMANENT  PASTURES. — -The  basis  of  profit¬ 
able  agriculture  is  a  fertile  soil  in  which  fertil¬ 
ity  is  maintained  and  increased.  A  sod  of  some  kind 
is  necessary  to  produce  this  condition.  The  result¬ 
ing  soil  will  be  adapted  to  certain  crops,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  available  plan  food  accruing 
as  the  result  of  gi-owtli  and  decay  of  sods  formed 
by  plants  of  different  habits  of  growth.  We  know 
that  all  soil  is  the  result  of  decayed  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  reinforced  by  mineral  elements  in  the  earth  that 
are  rendei-ed  available  by  chemical  action  in  the 
great  and  mystei-ious  laboratory  of  nature.  If  we 
abandon  a  field,  leaving  it  bai-e  of  vegetation,  in  a 
few  years  it  will  be  covered  with  a  gx-ass  sod,  but 
weeds  will  first  possess  the  soil  which,  when  de- 
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cayed,  will  furnish  the  fertility  condition  necessary 
for  the  native  grass  to  flourish.  Meadows  in  nay 
father’s  day  were  mostly  composed  of  June  grass  or 
I  ted- top.  Later  Timothy  or  herd’s  grass  was  discov¬ 
ered  and  has  ever  been  a  wonderful  boon  to  the  hay 
crop.  But  these  grasses  were  not  complete  soil 
builders.  A  continued  Timothy  sod  proved  to  be  a 
soil  robber.  About  this  time  it  was  discovered  that 
avhere  plants  of  a  nitrogenous  nature  were  grown 
the  soil  was  soon  rendered  more  productive,  and  as 
a  result  the  acreage  yields  of  crops  today  on  the 
same  farms  are  greater  than  in  my  boyhood  days. 

SILAGE  AND  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.— In 
those  days  the  corn  crop  on  our  Western  New  York 
farms  held  a  prominent  place,  and  was  grown  for 
husking,  'the  grain  being  fed  to  the  stock  along  with 
the  coarse  fodder,  and  as  the  bean  crop  had  now  be¬ 
come  an  important  feature  in  our  farming  opera¬ 
tions,  this  crop  also  furnished  an  abundance  of 
coarse  fodder,  but  lacking  in  the  carbohydrates  that 
the  corn  supplied.  About  this  time  the 
value  of  good  corn  silage  began  to  be 
understood,  for  we  had  been  reading 
of  the  experiments  of  Lawes  and  Gil¬ 
bert  at  Rotliampstead.  I  believe  this 
began  by  burying  green  cut  clover  in 
pits,  as  one  of  the  first  steps  toward 
the  modern  silo.  Three  things  began 
to  operate  in  unison  now ;  more  cows, 
more  demand  for  milk  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  more  silos.  This  condition  has 
increased  to  that  extent  that  at  the 
present  time  the  supply  of  milk  has 
outrun  the  demand.  In  too  many  in¬ 
stances  about  all  the  profit  remaining 
to  the  farmer  in  the  dairy  line  is  the 
manure,  and  now  some  scientists  tell 
us  that  land  enriched  by  silage-fed 
manure  'becomes  sour  and  unfit  for  the 
growth  of  legumes,  which  we  have 
learned  are  the  soil  builders  that  are 
needed  to  maintain  and  increase  soil 
fertility.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
corn  silage  that  was  cut  into  the  silo 
in  such  perfect  condition  that  it  came 
to  the  mangers  almost  good  enough  to 
eat,  and  giving  off  an  aroma  that  the 
cows  seemed  to  appreciate ;  and  again 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  corn  silage  that, 
considered  all  around,  appears  unfit  for 
the  purpose  intended.  Undoubtedly 
manure  made  when  such  silage  is  used 
would  have  a  tendency  to  sour  the 
land.  Now  I  am  wondering  if  another 
important  change  in  our  farm  practice 
is  not  due.  The  increase  in  the  dairy 
business  and  the  use  of  silage  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  demand  for  a  grain  ration  to 
supplement  the  silage,  and  this,  not 
being  grown  on  our  farms,  causes  a 
direct  outlay  that  is  a  great  handicap 
to  the  business  of  milk  production. 

LEGUME  CROPS'— We  have  the 
clovers  and  that  wonderful  legume,  Al¬ 
falfa,  that,  after  cutting  two  and  three 
crops  a  year,  leaves  the  ground  in  an 
improved  condition,  and  again,  the 
value  of  that  plant  that  in  former 
years  we  considered  a  weed  to  be  kept 
off  our  fields — Sweet  clover.  Are  we  warranted  in 
the  expense  of  erecting  still  more  silos,  the  building 
and  filling  of  which  is  a  hard  and  expensive  job?  I 
am  wondering  if  curing  and  feeding-  these  legume 
<  rops  and  again  raising  the  corn  crop  for  the  grain 
to  supplement  the  nitrogenous  feeds,  thereby  cutting 
out  the  big  item  of  purchased  dairy  feeds,  would  not 
be  the  more  economic  proposition.  Every  movement 
has  its  inception,  and  sooner  or  later  reaches  its 
peak,  and  topples.  For  instance,  notice  the  land 
values  in  the  Central  West.  There  must  be  a  limit 
to  expansion,  and  changes  in  practice  along  all  lines 
always  will  occur.  Two  things  stand  out  very  prom¬ 
inently;  these  appear  to  be  the  maintenance  of  soil 
fertility  and  directing  our  efforts  to  the  production 
of  those  crops  that  promise  to  give  the  best  return 
for  the  money  and  labor  invested.  Between  these 
two  efficient  farm  management  is  in  the  chair.  We 
are  told  sometimes  that  present  conditions  are  of  our 
own  making,  but  the  thinker  will  observe  that  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  are  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of 
past  activities,  and  these  together  will  affect  future 
progress,  or  otherwise.  h.  e.  cox. 

Fewer  Poor  Cows — More  Good  Sheep 

ODIFYING  FARM  INDUSTRY.  —  Once  or 
twice  during  the  lifetime  of  the  average 
farmer  necessity  or  circumstances  or  foresight  con¬ 


stitute  sufficient  cause  for  modifying  one’s  type  of 
farming.  Frequently  these  causes  apply  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  only.  However,  whole  communities  or  even 
districts  may  be  so  affected  that  it  becomes  expedi¬ 
ent  to  depart  widely  from  the  prevailing  type  of 
farming.  Many  farmers  are  today  concerned  about 
the  future  of  dairying.  Circumstances  have  brought 
about  wliat  appears  to  be  an  over-production  of  milk, 
or  at  least  a  production  so  large  that  the  net  profits 
in  the  dairy  business  are  out  of  line  with  the  labor 
and  investment  required.  This  condition  appears  to 
be  quite  general  throughout  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  although  it  is  more  pronounced  in  certain 
districts.  The  typical  dairy  farmer,  or  whose  major 
farm  income  is  derived  from  the  dairy,  is  beginning 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  modifying  his  type  of 
farming. 

DAIRY  OVER-PRODUCTION.— Radical  changes 
in  the  type  of  farming  are  unwise,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  for  the  reason  that  considerable  risk  as  well  as 


expense  is  involved.  If  a  change  becomes  desirable 
or  necessary  it  should  be  made  with  deliberation. 
If  it  is  a  fact,  or  if  danger  seems  imminent,  that 
we  are  facing  an  over-production  of  dairy  products, 
should  one’s  type  of  farming  be  changed,  or  simply 
modified?  Except  under  very  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  seem  unwise  for  a  dairyman  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  all  of  his  cows  before  he  had  developed  his 
new  lines  of  occupation.  If  his  foresight  is  good 
he  should  be  able  to  determine  quite  clearly  the  ad¬ 
vantages  or  disadvantages  associated  with  the  con¬ 
templated  change,  and  by  discounting  the  probable 
risks  far  enough  in  advance  should  be  able  to  pass 
from  one  type  of  farming  into  another  without  upset 
or  loss  of  a  season’s  business. 

WOOL  AND  MUTTON.— Admitting  that  dairying 
is  not  as  profitable  as  it  should  be,  let  us  consider 
what  other  line  of  the  live  stock  business,  adaptable 
to  the  East,  gives  promise  of  satisfactory  returns. 
The  friends  of  the  sheep  are  not  legion — at  least 
among  the  typical  dairymen.  Some  men  do  not  like 
sheep.  Some  sheep  would  probably  not  do  well  in 
the  care  of  some  men.  There  is  more  point  to  this 
than  is  at  first  apparent.  Consider  the  condition  of 
the  sheep-raising  industry  in  the  United  States  and, 
in  fact,  the  whole  world.  Instead  of  an  over-produc¬ 
tion  there  is,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  an  under¬ 
production  of  both  wool  and  mutton.  This  condition 


is  particularly  acute  in  the  United  States,  where 
during  the  past  50  years  we  have  produced  less  than 
half  of  our  normal  requirements — particularly  of 
wool.  Roughly,  the  status  of  sheep  growing  in  the 
United  States  can  be  shown  by  a  few  figures: 

Normal  annual  consumption  require¬ 
ments  of  wool  .  700,000,000  lbs. 

Production  of  wool .  260,000,000  lbs. 

Deficiency .  500,000,000  lbs. 

IMPORTED  REQUIREMENTS. —The  United 
States  does  not  produce,  nor  during  the  past  40  years 
has  it  produced  one-half  of  its  normal  requirements 
of  wool.  The  balance  has  to  be  imported  from  the 
far  corners  of  the  world;  Instead  of  being  a  self- 
supporting  nation,  Ave  are  a  dependent  nation,  cer¬ 
tainly  in  respect  to  wool.  During  the  past  four 
years  lamb  has  been  the  most  expensive  meat  in  our 
markets.  Because  of  this  high  value  ewe  lambs  have 
been  sold  for  meat,  and  this  has  retarded  the  nor¬ 
mal  increase  in  breeding  stock.  In  view  of  this 
shortage  in  the  United  States,  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  shortage  throughout  the 
world,  equally  as  marked,  there  seems 
nothing  in  the  way  for  a  period  of  un¬ 
usual  prosperity  for  the  industry. 
Prosperity  certainly  for  those  avIio  are 
fortunate  to  have  a  sizable  flock  of 
ewes,  and  for  those  avIio  may  obtain 
breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

P  It  OFITAB  L  E  LIVE  STOC  K. 
— Sheep-growing  is  not  more  hazardous 
than  other  lines  of  live  stock  farming. 
If  it  were  convenient  to  compare  the 
labor  incomes  from  farms  having  an 
equal  investment  in  sheep  and  cows, 
during  the  past  10  years,  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  show  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
sheep  grower.  The  immediate  future, 
certainly  for  another  four  years,  seems 
most  promising  for  the  sheep-raising 
business.  Todafo it  is  the  one  outstand¬ 
ing  profitable  live  stock  business.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  the  situation. 
First,  Ave  have  an  admitted  Avorld 
shortage  of  sheep  and  wool ;  second, 
this  shortage  is  particularly  acute  in 
the  United  States;  third,  under  normal 
conditions  we  Avould  be  enjoying  some 
protection  from  cheaper  foreign  wools 
(tariff  on  wool  imports),  but  in  the 
situation  the  tariff  has  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  industry.  Wool  is  worth 
more  in  Europe  than  it  is  in  the  United 
►States.  In  the  past,  protection  for  the 
industry  has  not  been  accorded  by  our 
law-making  bodies.  In  the  absence  of 
this  measure  of  protection  the  industry 
did  not  thrive,  hence  the  shortage  '>f 
wool  and  mutton  today.  Grant  the 
sheep  raisers  this  reasonable  protec¬ 
tion,  and  the  United  States  would  with¬ 
in  10  years  (or  could)  produce  as  much 
avooI  and  mutton  as  we  require.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  dependent  nation,  we  would 
be  independent  in  this  particular. 

PROSPECTS  IN  THE  EAST.  - 
There  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  that  is  not  adapted  to 
sheep-growing.  Range  conditions  in 
the  East  are,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  This  is 
the  realm  of  the  small  flock.  Dogs,  diseases  and  in¬ 
adequate  fencing  are  dangers  and  deficiencies  that, 
are  surmounted  where  the  industry  thrives  and  men 
are  interested.  Under  existing  conditions  among 
the  dairymen  it  might  be  wise  for  many  of  them  to 
kill  off  a  few  i>oor  cows  and  acquii’e  a  few  good 
ewes.  Such  a  change,  if  made  at  this  time,  would 
probably  mean  selling  cows  at  a  low  price  and  pur¬ 
chasing  ewes  at  a  relatively  high  price,  but  one 
must  consider  that  poor  cows  never  were  a  good  in¬ 
vestment,  Avhile  good  breeding  ewes  are  usually  very 
good  property.  Farming  conditions  in  the  East 
Avould  be  more  profitable  if  we  had  fewer  poor  cows 
and  more  good  sheep.  f.  e.  robertson. 


Hydrated  Lime  in  the  Garden 

I  am  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the  lime  I  should  use 
on  the  garden.  I  noted  in  a  farm  paper  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  hydrated  lime  be  used.  Would 
you  give  me  further  information  regarding  this  matter? 

Wilkes-barre,  Pa.  e.  e.  m. 

E  can  see  no  reason  why  hydrated  lime  should 
not  be  used  on  a  garden.  We  have  used  it 
and  find  it  useful.  Hydrated  lime  is  burnt  lime  thor¬ 
oughly  and  completely  slaked  by  means  of  a  spray  of 
Avater.  As  betAveen  ground  limestone  and  burned 
lime  for  garden  use  Ave  prefer  the  latter. 


An  armful  of  feathers !  Many  of  us  were  brought  up  with  the  old  Light  Brahma 
fowl.  That  was  before  the  so-called  American  breeds  were  developed.  The  blood 
of  the  Brahma  entered  into  most  of  them,  and  in  this  way  has  done  a  great  service 
to  poultry  culture.  There  are  some  flocks  still  left. 
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November  29,  1924 


Start  the  Season  with 


Clean 


Trees 


SUNOCO 


SELF-EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 


V^OU  realize  the  value  of  clean,  healthy  trees.  They 
A  mean  a  larger  crop  of  clean,  perfect  fruit ;  bigger 
prices ;  more  profits. 

Sunoco  is  safe  for  trees  because  it  forms  a  perfect  emulsion 
with  any  ordinary  water.  It  kills  more  pests  than  lime 
sulphur. 

Sunoco  Self- Emulsifying  Spray  Oil  makes  a  safe  and  per¬ 
manent  emulsion  by  merely  adding  to  water  and  stirring ; 
no  trouble,  no  boiling,  no  excessive  agitation  needed. 

As  a  late  dormant  spray,  it  kills  scale  insects,  aphis,  eggs 
of  red  spiders,  mites  and  leaf-rollers,  and  several  other 
pests  which  overwinter  on  trees  and  shrubs. 

Use  SUNOCO  as  a  spreader  and  sticker  for  Bordeaux, 
arsenate  of  lead,  nicotine  or  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur;  to 
increase  their  value. 

Peach  Leaf-Curl  is  easily  controlled  by  a  late  autumn 
spray  using  one  gallon  of  Sunoco  Spray  Oil  and  six  pounds 
of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  (not  lime-sulphur)  to  each 
100  gallons  of  water.  Attractive  proposition  for  dealers. 

Write  for  booklet  and  information  to 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

Philadelphia 

New  York  Office  Buffalo  Office  Syracuse  Office 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue  2246  Niagara  Street  Sunset  Ave.  &  Turtle  St. 


WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 


and  other 

LEADER 
SUGAR  TOOLS  TBAIIST 

SUGAR.  MAKERS'  GUIDE— information  on 
sugarmaking  FREE  for  the  asking. 


LEADER 
Dept.  A 


EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Burlington,  Vermont 


Wanted— Fertilizer  Salesman  ^fvork.^App^"*™! 

ing  qualifications.  JJox  976,  Buffulo,  N.  Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  F red- 
Orick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Coville  and  Har¬ 
lan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid,  S5.00,  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Fruit  Fog  Sprayers 


Built  like  an  automobile  in  one  of  the 
largest  sprayer  factories  in  the  world. 
Every  part  mechanically  perfected, 
simplified  to  give  utmost  performance, 
yet  easily  accessible. 

Nearly  fifty  models,  ranging  in  capac¬ 
ity  from  V/t.  to  16  gallons  per  minute, 
with  300  lbs.  pressure  guaranteed.  Our 
small  outfits  are  as  efficient,  as  highly 
developed,  as  our  big  Triplex  Sprayers. 
They  vary  in  capacity  only. 

Quoted  with  or  without  trucks,  en¬ 
gines,  pumps,  tanks,  or  special 
equipment. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

before  you  buy.  We  also  make  a  full 
line  of  traction  and  hand  sprayers. 

Distributers  in  all  fruit  sections 

HAYES  PUMP  & 

Dept.  411.  Galva.  Ill. 


Long  Term  Farm  Mortgages 

YA/,E  grant  loans  to  farmers  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  by  first  mortgages 
under  the  United  States  Government  Plan. 

This  plan  gives  you  capital  for  thirty-three 
years  and  the  installment  plan  of  payment 
provides  for  the  payment  of  the  principal 
and  interest  in  full  on  the  due  date. 

Write  now  for  information  to 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 
31  Clinton  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Books  for  Growing  Girls  and  Boys 


Next  to  a  strong,  healthy  body,  probab¬ 
ly  the  greatest  gift  which  a  parent  can 
give  his  child  is  a  love  of  reading — a  love 
of  good  books.  The  boy  or  girl  who  en¬ 
joys  reading  has  always  at  -his  command 
a  means  of  wholesome  recreation,  of  good 
fun  and  satisfying  entertainment  with 
little  cost,  and  also  the  opportunity  to 
use  to  material  advantage  the  long  Win¬ 
ter  evenings  on  the  farm. 

In  these  days  the  State  Library  is  do¬ 
ing  a  splendid  work  in  making  books  ac¬ 
cessible  in  rural  communities;  county  li¬ 
brary  systems  are  being  organized  which 
will  eventually,  it  is  hoped,  bring  books 
to  every  farmhouse  door  in  the  State; 
and  innumerable  towns  and  villages  main¬ 
tain  adequate  little  libraries.  But  the 
best  that  all  these  agencies  can  do  is  to 
provide  the  books,  to  offer  the  glorious 
opportunity  to  read.  The  longing  for 
them,  the  desire  to  plunge  into  a  thrilling 
story  of  chivalry  or  adventure,  must  be 
developed  in  the  child.  Practically  every 
child  loves  to  read,  only  many  of  them  do 
not  know  it.  The  desire  is  there,  but 
unawakened,  simply  because  they  have 
lacked  the  experience  of  having  books 
around  them.  They  haven’t  been  “ex¬ 
posed”  to  good  books  early  enough  and 
constantly  enough.  More  books  in  the 
house,  more  reading  aloud  together  of 
some  sterling  tale,  and  the  long  evenings, 
so  often  dreaded  even  by  those  who  love 
farm  life  above  all  other,  would  come  to 
be  something  eagerly  anticipated.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  the  strenuous  life  in  the 
White  House  Roosevelt  found  time  to 
read  regularly  to  his  boys,  and  in  a  letter 
to  Kermit  he  says :  “With  Archie  and 
Quentin  I  have  finished  *The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans’  and  have  now  begun  ‘The  Deer- 
slayer.’  This  reading  to  them  in  the  even¬ 
ing  gives  me  a  chance  to  see  them  that  I 
would  not  otherwise  have.”  And,  by  the 
way,  however  the  election  comes  out, 
could  anything  be  more  timely  than  for 
you  to  read  aloud  to  your  boys  and  girls 
this  Winter  “Theodore  Roosevelt’s  Let¬ 
ters  to  His  Children” — those  sparkling, 
humorous  letters,  full  of  sane  advice  and 
thorough  understanding,  which  he  wrote 
to  young  Ted  and  Kermit  and  the  others? 

You  probably  put  in  long  days  in  the 
fields  and  deny  yourself  many  a  luxury  to 
give  your  boy  the  advantages  which  you 
couldn’t  have  at  his  age.  Are  you  equally 
determined  that  he  shall  not  miss  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  you  did  enjoy?  Did  you 
ever  pore  over  “Scottish  Chiefs”  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  attic  and  bleed  wi’  Wallace? 
Does  you  boy  know  Wallace?  There  is  a 
new  and  beautiful  edition  of  this  old  fa¬ 
vorite  more  attractive  than  anything  you 
ever  dreamed  of,  but  it  is  the  same  old 
stirring  tale.  Re-read  it  aloud,  and  see 
if  growing  girls  and  boys  today  do  not 
love  and  admire  the  same  book  friends 
you  did.  Yow  probably  chuckled  over 
Tom  Sawyer  when  he  skinned  out  of  that 
whitewashing  job.  Have  you  ever  tried 
reading  that  inimitable  story  of  Mark 
Twain’s  aloud  to  the  family?  And  John 
Ridd  was,  most  likely,  another  of  your 
heroes.  Any  real  boy  or  girl  of  today  will 
read  Blackmore’s  “Lorna  Doone”  with 
the  same  absorbing  interest.  And  Tom 
Canty,  the  street  waif  who  changed  places 
with  a  real  prince  in  Twain’s  “The  Prince 
and  the  Pauper”  is  as  popular  today  as  he 
ever  was.  Most  of  your  old  favorites  are 
still  to  be  had,  some  of  them  in  new, 
attractive  bindings,  with  marvelous  illus¬ 
trations  to  be  sure,  but  the  story  is  the 
same. 

Every  family  of  growing  young  people 
should  have  a  copy  of  Alcott’s  “Little 
Women”  to  read  and  re-read  and  grow 
up  with.  There  is  nothing  else  to  equal 
it  hut  “Katrinka.”  The  little  peasant 
girl  in  Russia  before  the  fall  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  who  danced  her  way  into  the  Im¬ 
perial  Theater  of  the  Czar  is  a  very  real 
and  lovable  girl  to  know.  And  Bronte’s 
“Jane  Eyre,”  DuBois’  “White  Fire,”  a 
story  of  Colonial  days  for  older  girls  and 
boys ;  “Red  Caps  and  Lilies,”  a  tale  of 
the  French  Revolution  by  Adams,  and 
“The  Dove  in  the  Eagle’s  Nest,”  by 
Yonge,  are  books  which  are  well  worth 
buying,  because  they  are  books  which  will 
stand  reading  over  and  over  again. 

No  family  of  little  people  can  get  along 
without  some  good  fairy  and  folk  tales. 
Reading  of  fairy  tales  is  not  a  waste  of 
time — they  grew  up  with  the  race,  and 
they  satisfy  a  certain  need  in  growing 
young  folks.  Crude  and  boisterous 
though  these  tales  sometimes  seem,  they 
have  a  literary  style,  a  simplicity,  a  vigor 
and  a  genuine  humor  in  them.  Even  the 
tiniest  home  ‘bookshelf  is  incomplete  with¬ 
out  a  copy  of  “Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales,” 
and  others  almost  as  desirable  are  Pyle’s 
“Wonder  Clock.”  Asbjornsen’s  “Fairy 
Tales  from  the  Far  North,”  and  “Magic 
Casements”  and  “Tales  of  Laughter”  by 
Wiggin  and  Smith. 

Younger  children  should  know  all  of 
Lucy  Fitch  Perkins’  delightful  twin 
stories,  “The  Dutch  Twins,”  “The  Japa¬ 
nese  Twins,”  and  the  rest,  with  the 
charming  pictures  which  she  drew  herself. 
And  other  stories  of  children  in  other 
lands  well  worth  buying  are  “Heidi,”  tne 
story  of  the  little  Swiss  girl  and  her  old 
grandfather  in  their  hut  on  the  mountain¬ 
side ;  “Johnny  Blossom”  by  Zwilgmeyer, 
and  also  “Four  Cousins,”  both  Norwegian 
stories  so  full  of  the  very  air  of  Norway 
that  you  feel  as  if  you  had  been  there; 
“Lady  Green  Satin  and  Her  Maid  Ro¬ 
sette,”  a  very  lovelj  story  translated  from 


the  French,  of  a  poor  boy  who  trained 
and  exhibited  two  white  mice.  And  no 
book  list  would  be  complete  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  humorous  “Dr.  Doolittle” 
stories  by  Lofting,  which  children,  little 
and  big,  have  welcomed  with  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  delight  quite,  unparalleled  by 
any  other  juvenile  of  recent  years. 

Out-of-door  'books  and  sea  stories  al¬ 
ways  have  a  strong  appeal,  particularly 
to  boys.  “Treasure  Island,”  which  has 
so  long  set  the  standard,  has  today  dose 
rivals  in  three  splendid  sea  tales  by 
Charles  Boardman  Dawes,  “The  Mu¬ 
tineers,”  “The  Great  Quest”  and  “The 
Dark  Frigate.”  Enos  Mills’  “The  Griz¬ 
zly”  is  unsurpassed  as  a  description  of 
animal  life,  and  the  stories  of  wolves  and 
Indians,  for  boys  from  10  to  14,  by  Olaf 
Baker,  “Shasta  of  the  Wolves”  and 
“Dusty  Star,”  are  full  of  the  spirit  of 
wild  life  and  wild  folk. 

One  man  who  works  very  close  to  boys 
has  made  the  statement  that  there  are 
two  ways  of  entrance  into  a  boy’s  mind 
— through  poetry  and  through  history.  A 
good  collection  of  poems  is  a  splendid 
thing  to  have  available  wherever  there 
are  young  people,  and  Stevenson’s  “Home 
Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks,”  and 
“Rainbow  Gold,”  by  Sara  Teasdale,  are 
both  excellent.  Little  children  will  love 
Edgar’s  “Treasury  of  Verse  for  Little 
Children,”  with  its  big  print  and  clever 
drawings. 

History  and  biography  should  always 
be  within  reach  of  young  people,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  time  when  they  begin  to  want 
“true”  stories.  Two  recent  books  by  Sid¬ 
ney  Dark,  “The  Book  of  France”  and 
“The  Book  of  England,”  give  admirable 
accounts  of  the  history  of  two  of  our  re¬ 
cent  allies  in  concise  and  readable  form. 
Good  biographies  are  scarce,  but  Tarbell’s 
“Boy  Scouts’  Life  of  Lincoln,”  “Daniel 
Boone,  Wilderness  Scout,”  by  White,  and 
“J ungle  Roads  and  Other  Trails  of  Roose¬ 
velt,”  by  Henderson,  are  popular  among 
children,  and  Smith’s  “Heroines  of  His¬ 
tory  and  Legend”  is  a  splendid  collection 
of  stories  of  the  courage  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  of  real  girls. 

The  titles  mentioned  hardly  begin  to 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  wealth  of  at¬ 
tractive  books  which  your  boy  and  girl 
would  read  and  love  and  grow  on  if  they 
had  them.  No  book  is  worth  its  cost  un¬ 
less  it  will  stand  reading  over  and  over. 
Books  are  expensive,  and  for  this  reason 
few  of  us  can  afford  to  buy  anything  but 
the  best.  Let  us  therefore  'buy,  possibly, 
only  one  book  at  a  time,  or  one  book  for  a 
group  of  children,  but  let  us  be  sure  that 
that  one  is  carefully  selected,  that  it  is  a 
joy  to  hold  and  to  feel  and  to  look  at,  and 
a  book  that  will  live  for  all  time  in  the 
hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  own  it. 
Such  a  gift  at  birthdays  or  Christmas, 
even  when  it  means  considerable  sacrifice, 
is  a  wise  and  far-sighted  investment,  and 
truly  a  great  gift.  jueia  a.  saver. 


Rural  Conditions  Best  for 
Children 

It  is  with  the  greatest  interest  I  have 
followed  Mrs.  D.  B.  P.’s  accounts  of  their 
school,  and  I  am  sure  more  mothers  than 
I  have  felt  a  deep  sympathy  for  those 
who  so  bravely  are  struggling  to  better 
the  <  schools  in  the  rural  districts.  But 
again  we  sometimes  almost  wish  our  own 
little  folk  were  farther  from  the  city  in¬ 
fluences  and  dangers.  The  smallpox 
epidemic  in  several  Ohio  cities  made  it¬ 
self  felt  even  in  this  extreme  southern 
part  of  the  State  and  we  have  undergone 
vaccinations  rather  than  have  an 
epidemic  come  among  us.  The  infantile 
paralysis  in  several  other  cities  gives  us 
still  greater  fear,  while  the  epidemic  of 
$12  sweaters  for  the  high  school  bovs  and 
oOe-a-week  bob  and  shingle  bob  of  the 
high  school  girls  is  really  with  us,  and 
giving  us  days  of  argument  and  nights 
of  worry.  It  is  too  bad  that  we  cannot 
be  near  the  large  city  and  get  its  spirit 
of  progress,  and  avoid  its  spirit  of  reck¬ 
less  spending  and  its  disease  germs.  It 
might  be  helpful  for  some  of  the  moth¬ 
ers  to  think  upon  these  things  while  they 
are  deploring  that  their  children  cannot 
have  the  benefits  of  the  city  schools. 
After,  all,  it  is  not  so  much  what  we  at¬ 
tain  to  as  in  what  direction  we  are  striv¬ 
ing  that  counts  in  life.  I  wonder  if  the 
child  brought  up  far  back  in  the  country 
and  educated  in  a  one-room  schoolhouse, 
but  surrounded  in  his  family  by  the  spir¬ 
it  of  bettering  things,  of  makinv  the  dol¬ 
lars  go  farthest,  of  helping  the  whole 
community,  will  not  become  a  better  citi¬ 
zen  than  tha^  child  who  grows  up  in 
town.  He  learns  early  to  expect  every¬ 
thing  to  come  easy;  dimes  and  dollars 
mean  more  movies  and  more  “eats”  and 
better  clothes.  If  the  schools  are  not  the 
best  lie  does  not  hear  family  talk  of  how 
to  better  them,  but  of  politics,  gangs  and 
graft.  It  is  the  boy  who  can  wear  the 
best  clothes  and  carries  the  most  spend¬ 
ing  money  who  ranks  highest  socially  in 
the  school ;  money,  social  position,  a  good 
time,  are  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  He 
has  not  the-  chance  to  become  the  citi¬ 
zen  that  the  country  boy  will  become. 
He  is  handicapped  with  the  very  things 
whic-h  should  be  helping  him.  I  hope  to 
see  the  rural  schools  given  better  equip¬ 
ment,  but  in  the  meantime  I  would  not 
want  to  see  mothers  and  fathers  move 
into  the  cities  just  to  give  their  children 
a  better  education.  mrs.  e.  e.  l. 

Ohio. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Big  Peaches 

Seeing  the  article  about  the  J.  H.  Hale 
peach,  by  W.  F.  Allen,  on  page  1428,  I 
put  up  a  peck  basket  of  J.  H.  Hale 
peaches  for  the  Lawrence  County,  Ohio. 
Fair,  with  only  14.  The  largest  weighed 
a  pound,  and  none  of  them  much  less  in 
weight.  A  neighbor  said  he  saw  one  in 
Indiana  that  weighed  a  pound  and  a  half. 
I  had  thought  for  a  year  or  two  that  I 
would  not  set  any  more  of  the  Hale,  but 
they  did  so  much  better  the  past  Summer 
that  I  have  decided  they  are  worth  grow¬ 
ing. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  J.  H.  Hale 
were  g’one  my  wife  asked  me  one  night 
how  much  I  could  sell  some  big  peaches 
for.  and  showed  me  some  of  them.  She 
had  gone  out  to  a  seedling  tree  near  the 
chicken-house  and  picked  about  two  bush¬ 
els  without  telling  me,  and  was  going  to 
use  them,  but  when  she  found  they  could 
be  sold  for  two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
other  good  peaches  were  bringing,  she  de¬ 
cided  to  ldt  me  sell  them  if  I  would  give 
her  the  money.  She  packed  six  pecks 
with  16  peaches  each,  one  peck  with  19 
and  one  with  21,  all  from  the  same  tree, 
and  a  good  many  of  them  were  picked  too 
green.  They  are  freestones  and  look  just 
like  the  ,T.  II.  Hale,  only  later.  They  are 
not  so  sweet  as  the  Hale,  but  they  are 
worth  taking  care  of  and  testing  to  see  If 
the  buds  will  stand  the  Winters,  etc.  I 
never  saw  so  many  big  peaches  come  off 
the  same  tree.  If  they  do  as  well  for  a 
year  or  two  more  they  will  be  worth  prop¬ 
agating.  because  a  good  peach  is  need¬ 
ed  from  one  to  three  weeks  after  the  Elj 
berta.  I  sold  those  peck  baskets  at  $1.25 
each,  or  part'  of  them  at  10  cents  each, 
on  the  local  Huntington,  W.  V.,  market, 
when  there  was  a  surplus  of  good  peaches 
at  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  bushel. 

Ohio.  U.  T.  cox. 


Propagating  California 
Privet 

How  is  hedging  to  be  planted?  A 
neighbor  is  willing  to  let  me  cut  his  hedg¬ 
ing  which  I  can  get  from  2  to  8  ft.  long, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  to  plant  it.  I 
was  told  to  clean  the  leaves  off  and  then 
put  them  in  the  cellar  and  cover  them 
with  sand  over  the  Winter.  J.  Y. 

Woodridge,  N.  Y. 

We  infer  that  the  “-hedging”  meant  is 
California  privet.  Cuttings  of  one-year 
wood  may  ne  made  in  Fall  or  Winter, 
preferably  Fall,  when  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  Cut  them  8  to  14  in.  long,  tie 
in  bundles,  and  bury  in  the  ground  over 
Winter,  or  bury  in  a  cold  cellar  as  sug¬ 
gested.  The  cellar  must  not  be  warm. 
If  the  leaves  have  not  fallen  they  may 
be  stripped  off.  In  .Spring,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked,  and  before 
gr.owth  starts,  these  cuttings  are  set  in 
rows,  and  given  clean  cultivation.  To 
make  bushy  plants,  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
are  pinched  off  when  about  8  in.  long, 
and  this  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  about 
three  weeks  during  the  Summer. 

Pioneer  Pleasures  in 
Colorado 

Perhaps  some  of  you  who  never  have 
pioneered  wonder  what  entertainment, 
if  any,  could  be  had  in  a  country  of  bare 
prairie,  small  houses  and  almost  no 
money.  Before  any  schoolhouses  were 
built  we  gathered  at  the  homes  of  the 
more  fortunate  neighbors  whose  houses 
contained  either  one  large  room,  or,  if 
uncommonly  affluent,  two  rooms.  Sunday 
school  w«as  held  every  Sunday,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  preacher  of  some  denomina¬ 
tion  drifted  in  and  favored  us  with  a  ser¬ 
mon.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  a  newly 
settled  country,  the  settlers  had  come 
from  many  localities,  and  were  of  many 
avocations.  We  had  a  few  fine  singers, 
an  actress,  several  teachers,  one  or  two 
who  had  taken  training  for  the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  so  on  down  through  many  lines. 
We  held  spelling  schools,  in  which  the 
fathers  and  mothers  “stood  up”  with  the 
little  tads,  and  were  sometimes  “spelled 
down”  by  those  same  tads.  “Literaries” 
were  held,  and  the  big  folks  as  well  as  the 
little  ones  spoke  their  “pieces,”  and  many, 
a  good-natured  joke  was  sprung  in  the 
“paper”  that  furnished  a  big  part  of  each 
program. 

Dancing,  though,  furnished  the  almost, 
universal  pleasure,  for  as  one  wag  ex-| 
pressed  it,  “you  didn’t  have  to  know, 
nothin’,  to  dance.”  The  dances  were  usu¬ 
ally  held  at  some  home  boasting  a  board  j 
floor,  although  more  than  one  was  held 
where  the  floor  was  just  the  hard  earth, 
or  sometimes  covered  with  a  “carpet”  *>f; 
gunny  sacks  sewn  together  and  nailed 
down  with  spikes.  There  were  several 
fiddlers  in  the  community,  and  if  times 
were  not  too  hard  they  charged  $2  each 
for  fiddling,  sometimes  till  sun-up,  but  if 
times  were  pretty  crimpy  they  donated 
theif  services. 

Sometimes  the  women  took  cakes,  and, 
if  at  a  family  home,  the  hostess  furnished 
coffee,  but  often  the  dances  were  held  at 
a  bachelor’,  o  house;  then  we  drank  cold 
water  with  our  cake,  or  had  no  refresh¬ 
ments  at  all.  One  time,  though,  three 
bachelor  brothers  chipped  in  and  fur¬ 


nished  oyster  soup  and  coffee  to  go  with 
the  girls’  cakes,  but  that  was  considered 
too  much  of  a  spread ;  it  established  a 
bad  precedent.  At  that  time  “jazz,” 
“bunny  hug,”  etc.,  had  not  been  dreamed 
of,  and  we  danced  the  Virginia  reel,  va¬ 
rious  polkas,  waltzes  and  schottishes ; 
also  a  multitude  pf  square  dances,  to  such 
tunes  as  “Pop  Goes  the  Weasel,”  “Old 
Dan  Tucker.”  “Arkansaw  Traveler,”  and 
“The  Irish  Washerwoman.” 

In  our  community  most  of  the  people 
wore  pretty  good  clothes,  having  brought 
them  from  the  old  homes,  but  in  a  nearby 
settlement  some  of  them  were  not  so  for¬ 
tunate,  among  them  being  two  fiddlers  we 
will  call  Jim  and  Charlie.  They  were  to 
furnish  the  music  for  a  certain  dance, 
and  neither  one  owned  a  pair  of  shoes. 
At  that  time  there  were  lots  of  old  buffalo 
bones  scattered  over  the  prairies,  and  Jim 
decided  to  gather  up  a  load  of  them,  take 
them  to  the  nearest  town — about  40  miles 
— sell,  them  and  buy  himself  a  pair  of 
new  shoes  for  the  dance.  In  his  hunt  for 
bones  he  passed  a  deserted  homestead 
shack,  and  in  the  open  doorway  sat  a  pair 
of  almost  worn-out  shoes.  Jim  tried  them 
on,  found  they  were  a  fit.  and  the  bone 
hunt  was  all  off.  Charlie  was  even 
lazier  than  Jim,  so  the  night  of  the  dance 
Charlie  fiddled  while  Jim  wore  the  shoes 
and  danced;  then  Jim  took  off  the  shoes, 
fiddled,  barefoot,  while  Charlie  took  his 
turn  on  the  floor,  mrs.  pearl  underwood. 


Farm  Notes 

Dairy  production  in  Canada  increased 
in  value  more  than  $15,000,000  last  year, 
compared  with  the  previous  year’s  out¬ 
put.  according  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  total  output  of  creameries,  cheese 
factories  and  condenseries  in  192,2  was 
valued  at  $120,110,562,  the  report  shows. 
This  included  butter,  cheese,  condensed 
products,  ice  cream,  cream,  buttermilk, 
and  casein.  The  quantity  of  creamery  but¬ 
ter  made  in  Canada  last  year  was  164,- 
456.759  pounds.  This  was  the  largest 
production  ever  recorded  in  a  single  year, 
and  had  a  value  of  $56,894,008,  said  the 
report.  The  average  price  a  pound  rea¬ 
lized  by  producers  during  the  year  was 
84  cents.  Quebec  was  the  leader  with 
60.179.616  pounds. 

The  Massachusetts  Dairymen’s  Associ¬ 
ation  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Union  Agricultural 
Meeting  on  Tuesday,  January  8,  1925  in 
the  Massachusetts  armory,  Worcester, 
Mass. 


Two  New  Radio  Books 

“Henley’s  Workable  Radio  Receivers,” 
a  description  of  practical  receiving  sets 
of  modern  design,  with  explicit  directions 
for  building  them;  196  pages;  many  il¬ 
lustrations;  written  by  John  E.  Ander¬ 
son  and  Elmer  II.  Lewis,  electric  and 
radio  experts. 

By  the  same  authors,  “Henley’s  222 
Radio  Circuit  Designs.”  An  up-to-date 
collection  of  modern  receiving  and  trans¬ 
mitting  circuits,  with  complete  design 
data  showing  the  electrical  values  of  «the 
inductances,  capacities,  and  resistencies, 
with  the  name  of  each  element  on  the 
diagram  of  the  circuit ;  267  pages ;  illus¬ 
trated.  Both  books  published  by  Nor¬ 
man  W.  Henley  Pub.  Co.,  New  York ; 
$1  each;- for  sale  bv  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Cross-Cut  Saw  Machine 

One  Man  Does  the  Work  of  Two  With  This  Machine. 

Does  More  Work  With  Less  Labor  and  Saves  Time  and  Money. 
Folds  Up,  Convenient  and  Easy  to  Carry,  Weighs  Less  Than  10  lbs. 
Saws  Trees  Down,  Saws  Trees  Up.  Fastest  Saw  for  Cord  Wood. 
Tested  and  Approved  by  the  Forestry  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  After  Thorough  Demonstration. 
Use  It,  You  Will  Like  It. 

Our  Blades  are  Made  Expressly  For  Us  by  Henry  Disston  and  Son, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

HERE  IS  OUR  OFFER: 

We  will  send  you  a  complete  Regina  One-Man  Cross-Cut  Saw 
Machine  ready  to  use  on  a  5  days  free  trial.  You  agree  to  give  it  a 
thorough  and  fair  trial  and  if  it  does  not  live  up  to  all  our  claims, 
send  it  back  without  one  cent  cost  to  you. 

If  you  keep  it,  send  us  $15.00  in  full  payment. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Folder. 

AGENTS: — We  are  now  ready  to  appoint  County  Agents.  Write 
for  details  and  give  us  complete  information  about  yourself. 

“You  Never  Saw  a  Saw  Saw  Like 
This  Saw  Saws  ” 

Dept.  K,  THE  REGINA  CORPORATION,  Rahway,  New  Jersey 


antes'  Fruit  Trees! 

For  Fall  Planting 

Healthy,  husky  Apple  and  Pear  Trees,  ready  for  quick  shipment. 
Budded  and  grown  in  our  own  New  England  Nurseries  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  men  with  life-time  experience. 

The  New  Cortland  Apple 

Rural  Nkw-Yorker  says  (Jan.  26)  :  “We  consider  this  -about 
the  most  promising  variety  of  recent  introduction.”  We  have 
large  stock  of  true-to  name  1-yr.  Cortland  Trees.  Just  right  for 
fall  planting— get  started  with  this  money-maker. 

Write  today  for  prices,  etc.  Our  Fruit  and  Home 
Planting  Books  are  both  FREE.  Ask  for  them. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 
Box  8.  Yales  ville.  Conn. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery.  Established  in  1890 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com- 
prince  a  4,  4^  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  «nd  8th  Avei.  N.  Y.  C. 


RADIO 


AT  HALF 

USUAL  COST 


Don’t  buy  a  Radio  until  you  get  our  prices  and  full 
particulars  on  our  complete  line  of  SUPERFINE— Long 
Range  Sets.  All  sizes  from  single  tube  to  6  tube  coast 
to  coast  models.  Our  prices  save  you  about  half. 
Guaranteed.  Everything  complete — no  extras  to  buy. 
Owners  getting  music,  concerts,  lectures,  markets 
thousands  of  miles  away.  Write  for  FREE  Radio  Book. 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.,  807  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


STRAWBERRIES  GROw”— EM  — 

TOWNSEND’S  £!£,  Catalog  Now  Ready 


America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fnllydescribes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  priees. 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25%  to  50% 
on  every  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  SI.,  Salisbury.  Md 


BIGGEST  PA  YING  Fruit  Crop 

finance  Large  stocks  of  true-to-name  CONCORDS 
UllHr  Cd  priced  right.  Send  for  catalogue. 

RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  COMPANY  Geneva.  Ohio 


SET  V0UR  NURSERY  STOCK  this  Fall.  I  have  the  best  variety  of 

Roses,  Hybrid  Teas,  Perpetuals,  Everblooming,  etc. 

Also  shrubbery,  ornamentals,  fruit  trees,  Peonies  and 
other  stock.  Cat.  on  request.  WELLS  M.  DODOS. North  Rase, N.T. 


vniiD  p  APnriu  wove,  with  The.e 

I  UUiV  OA1yUl.11  Good  Thing,  to  Eat. 

COLUMBIA  N,  tasteful  Raspberry,  Dozen  plants, 
SI;  3  dozen,  S3.  BLISS,  highest  quality  Straw¬ 
berry.  dozen,  91;  3  dozen.  92.  WASHINGTON, 
healthful  Asparagus,  100,  91 ;  1,000,98.  Postpaid. 
Circular  free.  CERTIFIED  PLANT  FARM,  Macedon,  N.  V. 


n0*s.A0lJC°ncord  Grape  Vines  and  Wilder  Currant 

nusnes  C.  J.  Hepworth  Milton,  Now  York 


20  Darwin  Tulip  Bulbs  SMir 


Get  my  prices  on  trees  grown  near  Rake  Ontario  in 
New  York  State’s  greatest  fruit  belt.  Budded  from 
bearing  stock.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  A 
limited  supply  of  strong  one-year  Cortland  apple 
trees,  3  to  5  ft.,  &  90c  each.  Best  grade  No.  1 
Peaches  (<i  930  per  100.  Full  line  of  general  nursery 
stock.  WELLS  M.  DODDS,  N«*rth  Bose,  N.Y. 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 
1539-1549  Covert  St..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BEST  WAY  for  Cleaning  Them 

THE  BESTWAY  MFC.  CO.  Aberdeen.  Maryland 

FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  rour  return 
name  and  ad/lreMD  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only  SO 
Cents.  Write  for  aamplett  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 
kinds  of  printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE.  Printer.  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


REPAIR  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

at  home.  No  equipment  needed.  Big 
REDDY  Rubber  Repair  Kit  with  illus¬ 
trated  book  showing  how  to  repair  torn 
and  worn  rubber  footwear  and  101  other 
uses  for  old  inner  tubes— make  beautiful 
hand-bags,  belts,  tool-eases,  etc.  Com¬ 
plete  kit,  $1.00*  prepaid.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 

REDDY  RUBBER  CO. 

151a  Marvin  Ave.  Akron,  Ohio 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiimi 

STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred- 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Covllle  and  Ha-- 
Ian  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid,  35.00,  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Market  News  an  d  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Cold  weather  has  arrived,  at  least 
cold  enough  to  destroy  practically  all  the 
green  vegetables  grown  near  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market,  and  this  includes  much 
of  the  lettuce  grown  in  Southern  New 
Jersey  where  they  generally  ship  for  a 
week  or  more  into  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  For  several  weeks  farmers  have 
been  gathering  all  the  perishables  which 
might  be  hurt  by  early  frosts  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  the  market.  The  result 
has  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  very 
ordinary  stuff  which  dealers  have  had 
difficulty  in  moving.  Buyers  have  been 
prone  to  shop  around  looking  for  the  best 
the  market  offered  and  the  poorly  graded 
product  has  been  selling  late  in  the  day 
or  was  often  carried  over  for  the  next 
day’s  market.  With  about  10  degrees 
of  frost  the  market  tended  to  strengthen 
on  several  lines.  Lettuce  advanced  on 
good  stock,  selling  up  to  $1.40  a  crate  of 
two  dozen  heads.  Apples  developed  some 
firmness  on  good  stock,  but  poor  was  very 
slow.  New  York  A2%s  Greenings  sold 
around  $6  a  barrel  and  some  Massachus¬ 
etts  Baldwins,  A3s,  reached  $6.50  a  bar¬ 
rel,  New  Hampshire  A21/4s  Baldwins  sell¬ 
ing  $4.75  to  $5  a  barrel.  West  Virginia 
Yorks  were  quoted  at  $4.50  a  barrel  and 
Romes  $4.50  to  $5.  Baldwins  and  Twen¬ 
ty-ounce  in  bushel  baskets  brought  a  dol¬ 
lar  for  ordinary  stock  and  well  graded 
3s  Baldwins  in  hampers  sold  up  to  $2.15. 
Pears  held  fairly  steady  at  $3  to  $3.25 
per  bushel  for  Sheldon  and  $1.75  a  bushel 
for  Duchess  and  Lawrence.  Fair  quality 
of  Angous  sold  around  $7  a  barrel.  Cab¬ 
bage  has  been  cleaning  up  fairly  well  and 
medium  sized  Danish  stock  ranged  $15 
to  $18  a  ton  and  large  sold  as  low  as  $10 
a  ton.  In  the  vicinity  of  Rochester, 
N  Y.,  growers  were  averaging  on  the 
17th  .about  $7.50  a  ton  f.o.b  Onions  were 
decidedly  dull,  a  few  working  out  at  $1.50 
to  $1.75  per  100-lb.  sack.  The  sweet  po¬ 
tato  market  was  strong  with  Eastern 
Shore  barrels  selling  at  $4.25  and  New 
Jersey  %  bushels  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  for 
No.  i  yellows.  The  market  on  spinach 
has  been  healthier  lately  and  the  market 
was  barely  steady  on  Florida  eggplant 
peas  and  string  beans.  There  seemed  to 
be  very  little  interest  in  potatoes.  A 
huge  crop  was  raised  this  year  and  the 
increase  in  estimates  has  been  principal¬ 
ly  in  the  Eastern  States  where  unusually 
large  yields  were  reported  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  there  will  be  a  lot  of  potatoes  that 
will  never  be  sent  to  market.  Maine 
Green  Mountains  sold  for  $1.60  to  $1.75 
per  150-lb.  sack,  and  New  York  State 
round  whites  averaged  about  $1.55  a 
sack,  Pennsvlvania  round  whites  topped 
the  market  ‘at  $1.75  to  $2  a  sack,  and 
some  extra  fancv  bring  even  more. 
Growers  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  have 
been  receiving  about  45c  a  bushel  at  the 
cars,  while  at  Rochester.  N.  Y„  45  to 
50c  a  bushel  was  the  usual  range. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  continue  light,  for  the 
week  about  6,000  cases  less  than  for  the 
same  week  a  year  ago.  and  desirable 
fresh  eggs  have  been  scarce  and  were 
wanted.  Nearby  and  western  extra  firsts 
sold  up  to  60c  a  dozen  or  about  7c  a  doz¬ 
en  under  prices  received  at  this  time  last 
year.  There  was  a  wide  ranee  in  prices, 
however,  first  averaging  about  54c  a  doz¬ 
en  and  seconds  selling  as  low  as  44c.  Best 
refrigerator  eggs  were  working  out  at 
about  41c  a  dozen.  Cold  storage  holdings 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  171  h  amounted  to 
less  than  150.000  cases,  and  the  difference 
in  the  holdings  compared  with 
date  last  year  amounts  to  about  18.000 
cases.  .  ,  ,, 

Fine  quality  live  poultry  sold  on  a  firm 
market  with  chickens  advancing  a  cent  a 
pound  earlier  in  the  week.  Heavy  fat 
fowl  weighing  5  lbs.  or  more  averaged 
about  27c.  but  most  sales  were  of  medium 
sized  stock  which  ranged  15  to  26c.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  small  stock  bringing  up  to  20c 
a  pound.  Heavy  Plymouth  Rock  chick¬ 
ens  sold  for  the  same  price  as  heavy  fowl 
and  iy?  to  2-lb.  broilers  ranged  26  to  28c 
a  pound.  Live  turkeys  have  been  selling 
around  40c  a  pound  and  old  roosters  17 
to  ISc.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were 
only  moderate.  470.338  lbs.  compared 
with  603.082  lbs.  for  the  week  previous, 
but  the  demand  was  also  moderate  and 
the  market  held  steady.  Dry  picked,  bar¬ 
reled  packed  fowl  have  been  selling  at 
30  to  31c  a  pound  for  heavy  stock,  and 
medium  sized  fowl  ranged  2o  to  29c. 
Chickens  were  rather  inclined  to  be  easy, 
nearbv  heavies  ranging  32  to  35c  and  IV, 
to  2-lb.  chickens  averaged  about  37c  a 
pound.  Fancy  western  turkeys  were 
ouoted  38  to  40c  and  nearby  ducklings 
27c  a  pound.  Many  of  the  fresh  killed 
turkeys  come  from  Texas  and  consider¬ 
able  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  tur¬ 
key  market  in  that  State.  Turkey  rais¬ 
ers  have  been  getting  from  14  to  18c  a 
pound  live  weight,  delivered  to  the  dress¬ 
ers  at  shipping  points  which  would  mean 
a  cost,  of  about  35c  for  dressed  turkeys 
delivered  in  New  Y'ork.  Plenty  of  tur- 
kevs  were  offered  in  Texas,  in  fact,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reliable  reports,  farmers  in 
some  sections  were  so  dissatisfied  with 
the  prices  that  they  turned  the  turkeys 
into  the  pastures  as  game  for  hunters 
who  were  willing  to  pay  more  than  the 
price  of  the  birds  for  the  satisfaction  of 


“bagging”  them.  There  has  not  been  as 
much  interest  as  usual  in  Texas  in  buy¬ 
ing  for  express  shipments.  Maryland 
shipments  are  not  expected  to  be  as  large 
as  last  year 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  prices  are  practically  unchanged 
from  two  weeks  ago  when  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy,  no  No.  1  being  offered,  sold  at  $20 
a  ton  and  No.  .3  averaged  $18  a  ton. 
There  was  a  difference  of  $2  a  ton  in  the 
light,  medium,  and  heavy  clover  mixed 
hay  in  the  order  named,  light  clover  sell¬ 
ing  $18  to  $19  a  ton.  Rye  straw  was 
quiet  at  $15  to  $16  a  ton  and  oat  straw 
was  quoted  at  $13.50  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  C'lTY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS  * 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  45c ;  dairy,  lb., 
44c. 

Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
72c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  82c. 

Cheese.— Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  29c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk.  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt..  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c;  goat’s  milk,  bot.,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans, 
dry,  qt.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  10c,  3  for  25c ;  cabbage, 
new.  lb.,  2c;  carrots,  per  bunch.  5c,  bu., 
90c;  celery,  bunch.  10c,  3  for  25c;  fresh 
horseradish,  can.  12c ;  kale,  pk.,  20c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  5c;  Boston,  head,  6c;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.25 ;  pickling,  qt.,  15c ;  per  bunch, 
5c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c,  bu..  $1.25;  onion 
sets,  lb.,  15c;  potatoes,  new.  bu..  75c;  pk., 
20c ;  radishes.  1924.  per  bunch,  5c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  4c ;  green  tomatoes,  bu., 
$1  ;  dill,  bunch,  10c ;  turnips,  lb.,  3c ; 
bu.,  80c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  4%  lbs.  or  un¬ 
der,  25c;  fowls,  414  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  27c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  25c;  broilers, 
1 1/2  lbs.,  lb..  25c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  4 14  or 
under,  lb.,  32c;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over, 
lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  1  % 
lbs.,  lb.,  32c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb..  25c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal 
cutlet,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  32c ;  lamb  chops,  lb..  45c ; 
rabbits,  lb.,  30c;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal..  35c  ; 
honey,  card.  25c ;  extracted,  18c ;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.,  25c;  maple  syrup, 
$2  to  $2.25;  pigs.  4  weeks  old,  each,  $4; 
milch  goats,  each,  $15 ;  vinegar;  pure, 
gal.,  30c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  11  to 
12c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  15 
to  23c;  lamb,  lb.,  25  to  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  20 
to  25c;  chickens,  Spring,  lb.,  20  to  27c; 
fowls,  lb..  17  to  25c ;  geese,  lb..  25  to 
28c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  75c ;  pigeons, 
pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  50c; 
Spring  chickens,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  fowls, 
lb..  35  to  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  50c. 

Butter,  lb..  55  to  60c :  eggs,  80c ;  duck 
eggs,  75  to  85c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2 ;  grapes,  lb.,  4 
to  5c ;  pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  quince, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  hickorynuts,  bu.,  $3 ; 
chestnuts,  pint,  25c ;  beans,  bu..  $4  to  $7" ; 
beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  cabbages,  doz..  35 
to  50c ;  per  100.  $2  to  $4 ;  carrots,  bu., 
50  to  60c ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1  to 
$1.25;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  70c; 
endive,  doz.  bunches.  50  to  75c ;  garlic, 
doz.  bunches,  50c;  lettuce.  Boston,  crate, 
75c  to  $1.25;  leaf,  head,  4  to  5c;  honey, 
qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  onions,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1.25;  doz.  bunches,  20c;  narsnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  bu..  50  to  65c; 
peppers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  spinach,  bu.. 
$1 ;  turnips,  bu.,  60  to  70c ;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  1%  to  214c. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton.  $18 ;  straw,  ton.  $14 
to  $17;  wheat,  bu..  $1.30;  oats,  bu.,  65 
to  72c;  corn,  bu.,  $1.38  to  $1.43. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  16c ;  fore¬ 
quarters.  lb..  13c;  hindquarters,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12  to  13c;  heavy, 
11c:  Spring  lambs,  lb..  22  to  24c;  yearl¬ 
ing  lambs,  lb..  17c ;  mutton,  lb.,  10c ; 
veal,  lb.,  IS  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  white,  lb., 
22c:  colored,  lb..  24  to  25c;  fowls,  white, 
lb.,  17  to  20c:  colored,  lb.,  25c;  stags, 
lb.,  15c;  old  roosters,  lb..  12  to  15c; 
pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c;  ducks,  lb.,  20 
to  24c;  geese,  lb..  20c;  guinea  fowls, 
each.  65c;  turkeys,  lb.,  35  to  38c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
eggs.  60  to  75c. 

Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ; 
Baldwins.  $1.25  to  $2 ;  Twenty-ounce, 
$1.25  to '$2;  Spvs.  $1.50  to  $2:  Wealthy, 
$1.25  to  $2 ;  Wolf  River,  $1.25  to  $2 ; 
Pippings,  $1.25  to  $2;  Snow’s,  $1.25  to 
$2;  Tallman  Sweets.  $1.25  to  $2;  cran¬ 
berries,  half  bbl..  $5  to  $5.25 ;  grapes, 
Niagara,  14-qt.  basket.  90c  to  $1;  Con¬ 
cords.  basket.  90c  to  $1 ;  Delaware,  bas¬ 
ket.  90c  to  $1;  grapes,  lb.,  2%  to  3 Yoc; 
pears.  14-qt.  basket.  40  to  50c;  quinces, 
basket,  40  to  45c :  beets,  basket.  40  to 
45c;  bushel,.  70  to  75c;  doz.  bunches,  20 
to  25c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  22  to  25c; 


cabbage,  doz.  heads,  35  to  40c ;  per  100 
heads,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  Copenhagen,  ton, 
$5  to  $6;  carrots,  basket,  30  to  35c; 
bushel,  50  to  60c ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
50c  to  $1.25 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
60c- ;  cucumbers,  basket,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  doz.,  50  to  75c ;  horseradish,  lb., 
10  to  12c ;  kale,  bu.,  40  to  45c ;  lettuce, 
Iceberg,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25 ;  lettuce.  Bos¬ 
ton,  crate,  50  to  75c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads, 
20  to  25c;  onions,  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  yellow,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  parsnips,  basket, 
40  to  45c ;  peppers,  green.  14-gt.  basket, 
90c  to  $1 ;  red,  basket,  $1.35  to  $1.50 ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  45  to  50c ;  pumpkins,  doz., 
50  to  75c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  15  to 
20c ;  romaine,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  spinach,  bu., 
40  to  50c ;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  114  to 
2c;  turnips,  purple  top,  bu.,  60  to  65c; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c. 

Honey,  strained,  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c  ; 
qt.,  60  to  75c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails.  75c ;  comb, 
clover,  fancy,  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.50 ; 
buckwheat,  fancy,  frame,  16  to  17c ; 
hickorynuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $7.50 ;  white  marrow,  $8.50 ;  red 
kidney,  $7.50 ;  white  kidney,  $7 ;  pea, 
$4.50 ;  medium,  $4.50 ;  Yellow  Eye,  $5. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  7c ;  No.  2,  6c ; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,  6c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c ;  sheep  skins, 
each,  50c  to  $2  ;  calf,  No.  1,  18c ;  No.  2. 
1614c;  lambs,  $1  to  $2;  shearlings,  25 
to  75c;  wool,  fleece,  lb.,  40  to  42c;  un¬ 
washed  medium,  lb.,  40  to  42c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $L40  to  $1.45;  corn, 
shelled,  $1.21  to  $1.22;  oats,  60  to  61%c; 
rye,  $1.10  to  $1.12. 

Hav,  Timothy,  No.  1,  $20  to  $21 ; 
mixed,  ton,  $16  to  $18;  Alfalfa,  $18  to 
$19 ;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat, 
$14  to  $16;  rye  straw,  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  pretty  firm. 
Potatoes  are  off  again,  in  spite  of  tlie 
many  reports  of  rotting.  Onions  are 
weak.  The  sudden  heavy  freeze-up,  with 
no  snow,  breaking  the  record  for  the  time 
of  the  year,  cuts  out  all  open  or  unpro¬ 
tected  stuff. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  38  to  46c ;  dairy,  32  to 
34c ;  crocks,  36  to  40c ;  low  grade,  20  to 
22c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  daisies,  flats, 
longhorns,  21  to  22c;  limburger,  26  to 
28c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery,  48  to  72c ; 
State  and  Western,  candled,  44  to  60c; 
storage,  40  to  45c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  tur¬ 
keys,  35  to  40c ;  fowls,  20  to  32c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  34  to  36c ;  roasters,  32  to  36c ;  old 
roosters,  20  to  22c ;  ducks,  32  to  34c ; 
geese,  22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  firm  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  35  to  37c ;  fowls,  16  to  25c ;  Spring¬ 
ers,  22  to  24c;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c; 
ducks,  32  to  34c ;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  easy  ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  Wealthy, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Spy,  Spitzenberg,  $1.50 
to  $2;  Wolf  River,  $1.75;  Baldwin, 
Gravenstein,  Greening,  King,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  seconds,  50  to  65c.  Potatoes,  low¬ 
er  ;  homegrown,  bu.,  45  to  50c ;  sweets, 
bbl..  $4.25  to  $4.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  steady ; 
Sheldon,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Iveiffers,  75c 
to  $1 ;  other  sorts,  $1  to  $1.25.  Quinces, 
large  supply ;  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Cranberries, 
dull ;  half-bbl.  box,  $5  to  $5.50.  Grapes, 
weak  ;  homegrown,  ton,  $75  to  $85  ;  20-lb. 
basket,  $1.10  to  $1.25 ;  Californias,  box, 
$1.50  to  $2.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  dull ;  white 
kidney,  cwt..  $11.50  to  $12;  marrow, 
$10.50  to  $11;  red  kidney,  $9  to  $9.25; 
medium,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  pea,  $6.25  to  $6.50. 
Onions,  slow ;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  yellow  and  white,  bag,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2. 

Vegetables,  active ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  $6.50  to  $8 ;  beets,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.10 ; 
cabbage,  100  heads,  $3  to  $5;  carrots, 
bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  celery,  bunch,  65  to  80c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  hothouse,  basket,  $3  to  $3.25;  en¬ 
dive.  doz.,  60  to  75c;  lettuce,  hothouse,  5- 
1b.  basket,  35  to  40c ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $2.50 
to  $3.75 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
40c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  pep¬ 
pers,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3  ;  pumpkins,  bu..  50 
to  60c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  30c; 
spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c  ;  squash,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  hothouse  basket, 
$2.75  to  $3 :  turnips,  yellow,  bu.,  60  to 
75c ;  white,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  watercress,  bu., 
35  to  40c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  16  to  ISc.  Maple  pro¬ 
ducts,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  18  to  22c  ;  syrup, 
gal..  $1.50  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $22  ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $21  ; 
oat  and  wheat  straw.  $10  to  $12;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14.  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 
ton,  $29 ;  middlings,  $31 ;  Red-dog, 
$44.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $43 ;  oilmeal, 
$47.50;  hominy,  $44.50;  gluten,  $43.70; 
oatfeed,  $14.50.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

November  20,  1924. 

MILK 

November  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 


cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone :  Class  1, 
$3.07  per  100  lbs;  Class  2A,  $2;  Class 
2B,  $2.05;  Class  2C,  $2.05;  Class  3A, 
$1.60;  Class  3B,  $1.55. 

Sheffield  Farms :  Class  1,  $3.07 ;  Class 
2,  $2;  Class  3,  $1.60. 

Non-pool  Association:  Class  1,  $2.80; 
Class  2,  $2;  Class  3A,  $1.60;  Class  3B. 
$1.55. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.44 

@$0.45 

Good  to  choice  . 

.  .35 

@  .43 

Lower  grades . 

.  .30 

@  .32 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .22 

@  -27 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  . . 

.$0.21 

@$0.22 

Average  run  . 

.  .20 

@  .2oya 

Skims  . 

.  .10 

@  .16 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy 

. $0.82  (5?  $0.84 

Medium  to  choice  .  .  . 

.65  @  .80 

Pullets  . 

.52 @  .58 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . 

.70@  .75 

Gathered,  best  . 

.64  @  .65 

Common  to  good  . . . 

.32  @  .50 

Storage,  best  . 

.45  @  .50 

Lower  grades  . 

,33  @  .42 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

.24@  .35 

Roosters  . 

.16@  .17 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

.12  @  .20 

Turkeys  . 

,25@  .28 

Rabbits,  lb . 

.28@  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice . $0.42@$0. 

Common  to  good . 30@ 

Chickens,  best . 44@ 

Fair  to  good . 35(57? 

Roosters  . 16@ 

Ducks  . 25  @ 

Geese  . 24(57) 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.10@  2. 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.  . .  7.50(3?  9. 

9  to  10  lbs .  6.00(3)  7. 

7  to  8  lbs . 4.50@  5. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . .  ..$0.16@$0 

Good  to  prime  . 12(3) 

Culls  . 08(3) 

Lambs,  head  .  3.00(3)12. 

Pigs,  25  to  35  lbs . 15@  . 
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LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $11.50 (3>$12.00 

Dower  grades .  7.00(3?  9.00 


Sheep  .  3.00(57?  6.50 

Lambs  .  13.00@  15.00 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bunches  . $2.00(3?$3. 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10(3? 

Cabbage,  bbl . 75(3?  1 

Carrots,  bu . 50(3? 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crate . 75(3?  2. 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  .  1.00(3?  1 

Chicory,  bbl . 50(3?  1 

Cucumbers,  bu . 4.00(3?  7 

Eggplant,  bu . 2.00(3?  4 

Leeks,  100  bunches  . 2.00(3?  2. 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate  .  1.00(3?  2 

Onions,  100  lbs . ;  1.25(3?  2 

Parsley,  bu . 50(3? 

Peas,  bu .  3.00(3?  7 

Pepners,  bu .  l.OO1^?  2 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.00(3?  2 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00(5?  1 

Squash,  bbl .  1.50(57?  1 

String  beans,  bu .  1.50(57)  5 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  3.00(57?  5 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  . . .  1.00(5?  1 

Watercress,  100  bunches  . . .  2.00(5?  2 
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POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . 

State,  150-lb.  sack  . 

Maine,  100  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 

Ben  Davis  . 

Greening  . 

McIntosh  . 

Spy  . .  . . . . . * . . 

York  . 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket . 

Pears,  bbl . 

Crabapples,  bu.  basket  . . . . 
Cranberries,  50-lb.  box  . . .  . 

Kumquats,  qt . 

Orange,  box  . 

Grapefruit,  box  . 


$2.75(5)$3.00 
2.00(5?  2.25 
1.19(3?  1.20 
1.00@  2.50 

$3.00(5?$5.00 
4.00(5?  4.50 
3.00(5?  7.00 
4.00(5?10.00 
3.00(3?  7.00 
3.25(3?  5.00 
.35(5?  .60 

3.50(5?  12.00 
1.50(5?  4.50 
4.00(3?  5.75 
.10(5?  .18 

2.00(5?  9.50 
2.00(5?  6.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy _ $26.00(5?$27.00 

No.  2  .  23.00(3)  25.00 

No.  3  .  21.00(5?  22.00 

Straw— Rye  .  15.00@  16.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.50(3?  .52 

Cheese  . 34 75?  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 90(5?  .95 

Gathered  . 50(5?  .75 

Fowls  . 40(5?  .45 

Roasting  chickens  . 50(5?  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35(t?  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45  (5?  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 02(5?  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 15(5?  .20 

Onions,  lb . 05(5?  .08 

Lettuce,  head  . 1055?  .20 

Cabbage,  lb . 05(5?  .06 

Cucumbers,  each  . 10(5?  .15 
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Canada 

where  Dairy  Farmers  prospei 


Western  Canada,  blessed  with  low- 
priced  fertile  land,  a  favorable 
climate  and  an  abundance  of  pure 
water  offers  remarkable  opportunites 
to  experienced  dairy  farmers. 

The  rich  fertile  soil  on  which  nutri¬ 
tious  grasses  and  feed  of  all  kinds 
grow  profusely,  can  be  purchased  at 
an  average  of  $20  an  acre — with  free 
use  of  the  land  for  a  year  and  then 
35  years  to  pay.  The  yearly  payment 
on  an  average  160-acre  farm  is  only 
$195.30.  Think  of  it. 

Cash  is  paid  for  all  dairy  products,  most 
of  which  are  used  in  the  nearby  cities.  Since 
1900  the  value  of  Canada’s  dairy  industry 
has  increased  $164,000,000.  Last  year  alone 
Canadian  dairy  farmers  put  $54,308,334.04 
in  their  pockets. 

Come  to  Canada  where  you  can  put  your 
profits  in  your  pocket,  where  land  prices  are 
low  and  feed  is  cheap,  where  you  can  double 
or  treble  your  acreage  with  the  same  invest¬ 
ment.  Both  irrigated  and  non-irrigated  lands 
are  available.  Investigate  now.  Send  the 
coupon  for  full  information  and  details  about 
special  inspection  trips  at  reduced  fares. 
Do  it  now. 

M.  E.  THORNTON 
Supt.  of  Colonization 
Dept.  2658 ,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Depot 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada 


M.  E.  THORNTON,  Supt.  of  Colonization 
Dept  2658  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Depot 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada 
I  am  interested  in  learning  more  about: 

□  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada. 

□  Irrigation  Farming  in  Sunny  Alberta. 

□  Business  and  Industrial  Opportunities  in 

Western  Canada. 


My  Name- 
Address . 


Town . .  State.. 


F ARMS  Sunny  SouthernJersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

©WPZMTfRS 

&  BUILDERS 

JUST  READY! 

1 Inside  Trade  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Carpenters, 
Builders,  Joiners,  Build¬ 
ing  Mechanics  and  all 
^Woodworkers  on— Care  and 
i  Use  of  Tools— How  to  Use 
[the  Steel  Square— File  Saws 
1— Make  All  Kinds  of  Joints 
—Draw  and  Read  Plans— 
Write  Specifications — 
Make  Estimates— How  to 
)  Frame  Roofs  and  Houses 
j-  .  -  _  „  _  —Lay  Out  Work— Put  in 

•jUId  a-VPns  Instruction  on  In  and  Out- 
fir  e.Bujldln^  Work-! Stair  Building-Saw  Mill 
k— Practtca  IPainting— Thousands  ofShort- 
Cuts  that  save  time  and  money— information 
usually  obtained  only  by  hard  experience. 

AUDELS  CARPENTERS 
&  BUILDERS  GUIDES 

1600  Pages— 3700  Illustrations 

A u del’s  New  Guides 
consist  of  four  handy 
pocket  size  volumes  of 
over  1  600  pages  of 
practical  data,  thor¬ 
oughly  illustrated  with 
3700  charts,  diagrams, 
including  calculations 
for  every  job  from  vsrasyiri? 
making  the  excava- 

tion  to  constructing  APerMonth— Entire  Set 
the  complete  building.  Examine  books  free. 

SHIPPED  FREE 

Not  a  cent  to  pay  until  you  see  the  books.  No 
obligation  to  buy  unless  you  are  satisfied.  Fill 
in  coupon  in  pencil.  Send  now— today— get  this 
.^JP. I'b^.T.^f.SgrP.^ters.and  builders. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


TH*j°-  AUDEL  &  CO.,  72  5th  flve.,  N.Y.City 

examination  AUDEL’S  CAR. 
PENTERS  AND  BUILDERS  GUIDES,  4  num- 
bers.  If  satisfactory  I  will  send  you  $1  within 
o  days  and  mail  $1  monthly  until  $6  is  paid. 

Name . 

Address . 

Occupation . 

Employed  by . 

Reference . 11  A  62 


Ninety  Nights  Around  the 
Camp  Fire 

To  those  farm  folks  who  have  the  time, 
the  location  and  the  inclination  to  cater 
to  Summer  tourists,  let  me  suggest  that 
they  open  on  “over-night  camp.”  So 
much  can  be  written  on  this  subject  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
helpful  points  in  a  brief  article.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  point  is  a  good 
location.  To  be  successful  it  should  be 
on  a  main  highway,  and  at  a  point  where 
there  is  much  travel  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  you  live  about  a  day’s  journey 
by  auto  from  Niagara  Falls  or  from  New 
York  City  or  Lake  Placid;  in  other  words 
between  175  and  190  miles  from  some 
point  of  interest.  If  you  are  only  40 
or  50  miles  the  best  you  can  hope  for  is 
to  be'  a  “half-way”  house ;”  therefore  you 
could  not  expect  to  have  many  over¬ 
night  guests.  There  may  be  money  made 
by  serving  regular  meals  to  tourists.  But 
if  your  location  is  not  an  extra  good  one 
you  will  find  this  very  uncertain  and  not 
at  all  satisfactory  because  you  must  be 
always  prepared  whether  tourists  stop 
or  not.  It  is  true  there  are  many  free 
camps  along  the  highways  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  and  it  is  possible  there  always 
will  be  a  few,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  day  of  the  free  camp  ground  is  pass¬ 
ing  very  rapidly. 

Now  if  you  live  in  a  good  location,  the 
next  thing  is  to  consider ;  Is  it  suitable, 
is  it  pleasant?  Have  you  a  wood-lot 
near  your  home,  or  a  stream  ,  or  lake? 
Y^our  home  may  be  very  attractive  with¬ 
out  any  of  these,  but  if  at  hand  you  will 
find  them  quite  an  attraction  and  such 
sites  will  be  preferred  by  campers.  In 
these  days  of  auto  travel  it  is  amazing 
how  many  tourists  prefer  to  carry  their 
own  tent  and  camping  equipment,  and 
how  very1  eager  they  are  to  hear  of  good 
camp  sites  in  convenient  places.  About 
three  years  ago  it  looked  as  if  the  public  j 
camp  sites  provided  by  the  State  and  va¬ 
rious  cities  along  the  way  would  take  j 
care  of  all  the  tourists  inclined  to  go  ’ 
“a-gypsying”  as  some  of  them  call  camp-  I 
ing  in  the  open.  If  there  were  not  enough 
there  were  always  country  school  yards. 
But  the  camping  at  schoolhouses  wore  j 
out  its  welcome  in  one  or  two  seasons  at  I 
most,  and  at  present  if  they  are  not 
fenced  in,  locked  up,  or  posted  with  “no  ; 
trespass”  signs,  it  is  because  the  site  is 
so  undesirable  that  no  one  would  be  apt 
to  stop  there  anyway. 

In  our  locality  during  1921  and  1922 
it  was  a  common  thing  to  find  school- 
house  doors  unlocked.  We  were  told  it  j 
was  for  the  convenience  of  campers  who 
might  pitch  their  tents  in  the  yard  and 
be  overtaken  by  a  sudden  Summer  storm. 
There  was  a  stove  and  wood  always  at 
hand;  they  might  make  a  fire  to  dry  their 
clothing  if  necessary.  But  one  season 
of  such  hospitality  was  more  than  enough 
for  many  of  these  rural  schools.  Then 
for  a  season  free  camps  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms  at  nearly  every  good-looking 
farmhouse.  We  wondered  why  so  many 
farmers  took  the  trouble  to  put  up  ar¬ 
rows  four  or  five  miles  from  their  farms 
directing  tourists  where  to  find  a  free 
camping  place.  Then  we  learned  that, 
in  a  way,  it  would  be  an  advantage  be¬ 
cause  tourists  who  camped  with  them 
would  buy  vegetables,  fresh  eggs,  fruit, 
etc.,  thereby  providing  a  market  they 
would  not  have  otherwise.  One  season 
of  this  kind  of  hospitality  was  enough 
to  make  most  of  these  people  give  up  in 
disgust,  but  those  who  did  continue  with 
tourist  camps  took  their  little  paint  pots 
down  the  road  and  painted  out  the  word 
“free”  from  all  their  signs.  So  now  we 
get  back  to  the  subject  where  we  started. 

To  those  farm  folks  who  have  the  time, 
the  location  and  the  inclination  to  cater 
to  Summer  tourists,  let  me  suggest  that 
they  open  an  overnight  camp.  It  may 
be  argued  that  these  camps  are  already 
overdone.  We  will  answer  yes,  they  are. 
But  such  as  they  are  going  to  be,  there 
always  will  be  room  and  patronage  for 
tourist  camps  of  the  right  sort. 

Now  a  word  about  the  financial  part 
which  is  of  course  very  important.  If 
you  have  the  right  sort  of  a  camping 
ground,  tourists  will  be  glad  to  pay  $1 
for  the  space  and  privilege  of  driving  in 
and  pitching  a  tent  for  the  night.  If 
you  have  space  and  location  for  from 
six  to  ten  cars  you  can  readily  see  it 
will  be  a  better  paying  proposition  than 
cooking  for  Summer  boarders  because 
campers  do  their  own  cooking  and  wait 
on  themselves  generally.  If  you  have 
honey,  fresh  eggs,  milk  and  vegetables 
you  may  often  make  sales,  but  do  not 
count  too  much  on  this  because  campers 
usually  stock  up  at  markets  when  they 
can.  because  they  have  been  refused  or 
disappointed  so  often  at  camps  and  farm¬ 
houses.  Not  because  farmers  or  camp 
owners  would  not  sell  to  them,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  were  all  sold  out  when  the 
campers  arrived.  a  camping  fan. 


Cleaning  Furnace  Pipe 

Our  furnace  pipe  was  filled  with  creo¬ 
sote,  and  we  did  not  know  how  to  get  it 
out.  I  thought  of  a  plan  when  I  took  it 
down  to  clean  it.  I  took  three  lengths  of 
pipe  at  once,  lighted  some  paper,  and  let 
the  fire  draw  up  the  pipe.  It  burned  out 
clean  ;  the  ashes  fell  out  and  did  not  hurt 
the  pipe;  just  colored  it  some.  I  think  it 
is  much  better  than  having  it  burn  out 
when  the  pipe  is  up.  We  had  our  burn 
out  once.  Not  a  very  pleasant  time. 

New  York.  w.  o. 
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&  FUR  BUYERS 


G  EO.  I.  F©X  Inc 


Get  New  York  Price  List 

If  you  want  more  money  for  furs  than  anybody  else  will 
pay,  you  must  get  the  Geo.  I.  Fox-New  York  guaranteed 
price  list.  It  is  the  shipping  guide  to  better  prices— thou¬ 
sands  of  wise  trappers  and  fur  buyers  all  over  U.  S.  and 
Canada  know  this. 

Ship  to  FOX — New  York  City 

The  World’s  Largest  Fur  Market 

Fox  pays  more  for  furs  because  New  York  City  is  the  world’s 
greatest  and  highest  fur  market.  American  and  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers  buy  direct  from  us  at  top  prices.  No  middlemen  or 
dealers  ever  make  a  profit  on  your  furs  when  IkM 

Fox  buys  them.  You  get  the  benefit.  if  1.1  • 

Mr.  Fox  grades  every  shipment  himself  and  fVv-v  r  i 

pays  all  he  can  to  make  friends  and  boost-  J.  tlAAy  „  e®*  ** 
ers.  That  is  why  “  A  Fox  Shipper  Never 

Changes”.  Write  now  for  New  York  VSkr  190  2S,k?*- 

market  reports,  Fox  -  New  York  Guaran-  icK  .  York 5,ty 
teedPriceList  and  shipping  tags— all  FREE.  j^pYofk%rice  List,  ahow 
It  means  more  money  for  you— use  coupon  me  bow  to  get’  more 

or  send  post  card.  money  for  my  fora. 

GEO.  I.  FOX,  INC.  Ay *ame- — . 

Raw  Fur  Merchants  Sfar  Town 

190  West  25th  St. 

New  York  City  AT’  State _ R.F.D. 


We  Tan,  You  Wear  any  tame  or  wild  animal  hide  or  skin. 

Cow,  horse,  deer,  mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  ’coon,  fox  or  other  hides 
tanned,  mounted  or  made  into  fur  auto  robes,  rugs,  coats,  caps, 
vests,  gloves,  muffs,  scarfs,  stoles.  Blankets  made  from  your  own  wool. 

SEND  POST  CARD  FOR  BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

Illustrated  by  living  models.  Tells  how  to  prepare  hides  for  shipment.  Gives  prices 
for  tanning,  making  garments  from  your  own  furs  and  complete  garments.  Deal  with 
us  and  save  money  on  tanning,  taxidermy  and  $10  to  $50  on  beautiful  fur  clothes. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  47  Crescent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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is  all  you  want.  It’s  the  checks  that  count, 
not  the  lists  with  high  prices  and  wind  bag 
promises.  Our  checks  have  satisfied  thous¬ 
ands  in  the  last  14  years.  Send  us  a  trial 
shipment  today.  The  check  you'll  get  will 
make  you  a  steady  Warenoff  shipper.  You  may 
put  on  your  own  valuation;  if  we  can’t  pay  as  much 
or  more  we  return  your  furs  at  our  expense.  If  you 
want  the  most  money  for  your  furs  and  a  square 
deal  write  today  for  Warenoff’s  FREE  price  list, 
weekly  market  reports  and  shipping  tags. 

ESTAB.  1911 


Sol  Warenoff  a  Co.,inc. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  cow  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  Into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
■we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you, Writ* 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tell 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Give1 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelt? 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  anc 
we  will  supply  the  rest;  or  garment  can  b< 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stock.  Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimate? 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
Largest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 
593  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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and  make  to 
your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 

Mittens.  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo, 
way  tanners  ;  38  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  tk 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale.  Mich. 


Money  counts.  Better  prices — bet¬ 
ter  grading— reliable  quotations 
means  more  money.  We  need  your 

_  Furs — You  need  us.  Free  bait.  Price 

lists,  tags,  etc.  O.  FERRIS  &  CO.,  Dapt.  II.  Chatham,  N  Y. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  THANKSGIVING  SONG 

Pabt  III. 


Martin  and  I  might  have  voted  the 
afternoon  a  lonesome  one  if  we  had  not 
been  busy.  The  cookie  under  an  ener¬ 
getic  cook  will  always  be  kept  going.  It 
was  a  dull,  gray  day.  Thick  clouds  float¬ 
ed  across  the  sky,  making  you  think  of 
rhe  face  of  some  sad-faced  woman  who 
constantly  uses  her  handkerchief  as  an 
absorbing  sponge.  Our  little  clearing 
was  just  a  handful  torn  out  of  the  forest. 
The  great  pines  stood  all  around  us. 
Even  on  a  sunny  afternoon  the  long 
shadows  gathered  early,  and  on  this  dull 
Thanksgiving  it  seemed  as  if  dark  patches 
of  gloom  gathered  all  around  the  clearing 
under  the  trees.  A  wind  was  rising  and 
the  pine  branches  sent  out  a  deep  mur¬ 
mur  or  hum,  which  grew  louder  as  the 
wind  increased.  It  seemed  to  me  like  the 
distant  roar  of  the  ocean  as  in  old  days 
we  heard  it  back  among  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  hills  on  my  uncle’s  farm.  1  remem¬ 
bered  how,  years  before,  on  Thanksgiving 
night,  we  had  all  sat  before  the  fire  talk¬ 
ing  or  singing.  Then  suddenly  we  all  fell 
silent,  and  over  the  hills,  across  the  fog¬ 
gy  marsh,  there  came  the  roar  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  ocean,  softened  by  its  passage  into  a 
low  murmur,  full  of  a»  wild  melancholy. 
The  singing  of  the  wind  through  the  big 
pines  brought  that  old  murmur  back  to 
me.  It  came  into  that  lonely  clearing 
like  some  sad,  sweet  message  of  old  times. 
*  ❖  *  ❖  * 

But  an  active  cookie  has  little  time 
for  a  musical  entertainment  in  memories 
— not  when  burgoo  is  cooking.  Martin 
crushed  the  checkerberry,  the  mint,  a  lit¬ 
tle  cedar  and  some  other  herbs  with  a 
stick  and  put  the  fragrant  mess  into  the 
boiling  meat.  The  shelled  corn  had  soft- 
,ened  a  little  in  the  lye  made  of  wood 
ashes  and  water.  It  was  not  fully 
'‘hulled,”  of  course,  but  we  put  it  in  with 
the  rest  to  boil.  About  two  quarts  of 
baked  beans  went  in  with  It,  and  a  good- 
sized  piece  of  salt  pork,  cut  up  fine.  We 
kept  the  wash  boiler  oA  the  front  of  the 
stove  with  a  hot  fire  under  it.  As  the 
water  evaporated  we  poured  in  more,  and 
all  through  the  afternoon  we  kept  that 
fragrant  mess  tumbling  and  jumping  with 
heat."  Finally  the  potatoes  and  the  dump¬ 
lings  were  put  in  and  the  whole  mass 
thickened  with  a  little  flour.  There  was 
plenty  to  do — wood  to  cut,  and  beans  to 
boil  for  the  bean  hole.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  places  in  the  walls  of  the  shanty 
where  the  chinking  between  the  logs  had 
fallen  out,  so  it  was  part  of  my  job  to 
pack  moss  into  these  chinks  and  daub 
thick  mud  on  the  outside.  So  the  after¬ 
noon  slid  away  almost  before  we  knew  it. 
It  was  part  of  my  job  to  sweep  out  the* 
men’s  shanty,  fill  the  water  bucket  and 
have  the  lanterns  ready  for  the  men  to 
light  when  they  came  in  from  the  swamp. 

*  *  *  *  * 

They  came  early — hungry  men  with  a 
craving  for  food  which  would  be  worth 
half  of  your  bank  account  if  such  things 
could  be  bought  for  cash.  Barney  and 
Dick  had  brought  great  armfuls  of  run¬ 
ning  pine. 

“Here.  Bert,”  they  said,  “is  the  green 
rope.  Tie  it  up.” 

So  I  carried  it  back  to  the  cook’s  shan¬ 
ty  and  tacked  it  up  around  the  room. 
Martin  and  I  recognized  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  this  occasion,  and  we  rose  to 
it.  He  tied  a  red.  handkerchief  around 
his  neck,  and  I  put  on  a  little  white  jack¬ 
et — part  of  the  uniform  of  a  waiter  at 
college.  That  burgoo  was  served  in  style. 
Martin  took  a  tin  dipper  and  stirred  up 
the  boiling  mass  in  the  wash  boiler.  A 
great,  overpowering  food  fragrance  filled 
the  room.  It  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
men's  shanty,  where  the  crowd,  washed 
and  combed,  stood  ready  to  run  at  the 
signal.  Martin  was  proud  of  his  handi¬ 
work.  It  was  a  perfect  blend,  from 
checkerberry  to  salt  pork.  Martin  took 
a  great  spoonful  and  pronounced  it  good. 

“Bert,”  he  said,  “it’s  the  boss.  When 
them  boys  get  outside  of  that  they  will 
jump  like  a  rabbit,  crow  like  a  chicken, 
run  like  a  deer  and  then  sleep  like  a  hog. 
Call  ’em  in.” 

-  I  stood  at  the  door  with  my  battered 
tin  pan  and  struck  the  bottom  with  my 
stick.  It  was  an  effective  call.  There 
was  a  cheer  from  the  men’s  shanty,  and 
what  one  might  call  a  volley  of  humanity 
shot  out  of  the  door  in  a  wild  race  for 
the  cook’s  shanty.  They  nearly  knocked 
me  down  and  ran  over  me  in  their  hungry 
haste. 

“Quit  it !  Ain’t  you  got  no  manners?” 
The  cook  is  the  master  of  the  cook  house, 
and  at  this  command  from  Martin  the 
men  stopped  crowding  and  seated  them¬ 
selves  on  the  benches.  At  some  six- 
course  dinner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  the 
guests  would  no  doubt  have  waited  pa¬ 
tiently  until  Martin  and  I  could  serye 
them  properly,  but  here  we  had  all  six 
courses  concentrated  in  the  burgoo,  and 
while  we  had  the  entire  evening  before 
us,  no  man  can  satisfy  his  hunger  with 
ceremony.  So  Martin  and  I  ladled  the 
burgoo  out  into  great  fin  bowls,  and  let 
each  man  help  himself.  They  spooned  it 
out  into  their  tin  plates  and  disposed  of 
it — each  to  his  own  fashion.  Some  filled 
their  plates  and  then  put  in  a  thick 
slice  of  bread.  Several  made  fair  prog¬ 


ress  eating  with  a  knife.  Andy  was  too 
hungry  to  wait  for  ordinary  service.  He 
filled  his  plate,  and  then,  holding  it  with 
both  hands,  poured  the  hot  contents  down 
his  throat.  Well,  take  it  as  you  will,  it 
was  all  a  very  high  compliment  to  our 
cooking,  and  Martin  and  I  were  kept 
busy  ladling  out  the  rich  mixture.  When 
the  last  man  was  satisfied  we  could  see 
the  bottom  of  the  wash  boiler !  At  last 
the  men  were  all  filled,  and  with  many  a 
sigh  of  contentment  they  pulled  them¬ 
selves  away  from  the  benches  and  strolled 
back  to  the  men’s  shanty.  Bob  Kay  stop¬ 
ped  to  express  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  company  : 

“Say,  boys,  I’ve  et  Thanksgiving  chuck 
high  and  low,  and  1  want  to  tel)  you 
gents  this  feed  takes  the  rag  right  off  the 
bush  !” 

***** 

As  soon  as  Martin  and  I  could  clean 
up  our  dishes  we  went  over  to  the  men’s 
shanty  to  see  what  “doings”  were  on. 
The  room  was  thick  with  smoke.  The 
lanterns  gave  but'  a  dim  light — most  of 
the  room  was  in  shadow.  The  lines  strung 
around  the  stove  were  filled  with  wet 
clothes,  for  several  of  the  men  had  fallen 
into  the  brook.  As  they  were  short  of 
extra  clothing  they  hung  their  wet  goods 
over  the  stove  and  then  crawled  into  their 


The  picture  shown  herewith  is  sent  us 
by  H.  J.  Flint  of  Rhode  Island.  He  says 
that  a  little  over  a  year  ago  a  doe  was 
shot  near  Mt.  Ivineo,  Me.  The  little 
spotted  fawn  running  with  this  deer  was 
discovered  and  the  hunter  captured  it 
alive.  He  carried  it  down  the  valley  to 
the  family  of  Wm.  Fulson,  and  there 
Mrs.  Fulson  and  her  children  named  the 
little  fawn  Spot  and  started  to  bring 
it  up  on  the  bottle.  Mr.  Flint  said  he 
was  recently  in  Maine  on  his  vacation, 
and  .  he  heard  of  this  fawn  and  went  to 
see  it.  The  animal  is  in  the  habit  of 


bunks  to  wait  for  the  drying.  Hugh 
Titus  was  tuning  up  his  fiddle.  When¬ 
ever  I  think  of  the  glorious  music  I  have 
heard  in  long-distant  years,  my  mind  goes 
back  to  the  master — Hugh  Titus — sitting 
there  in  the  dim  light,  hugging  his  fiddle 
as  a  mother  might  hold  her  baby  tight. 
Years  ago  I  heard  Ole  Bull  draw,  as  it 
seemed,  all  the  harmonies  of  nature  from 
his  violin — the  storm,  the  song  of  birds, 
the  whisper  of  the  wind.  It  was  wonder¬ 
ful,  but  if  I  could  have  my  choice  of  all 
of  it  I  would  have  Hugh  Titus,  with  his 
sad  eyes,  play  “Home  Sweet  Home”  as 
he  did  that  night. 

“Gents,  take  pardners  for  a  two-by- 
four  ninepin.  I  choose  Bert.” 

Barney  Finnegan  was  floor  manager, 
and  it  was  a  great  honor  to  be  chosen  as 
his  lady.  Before  you  knew  it  we  had  a 
“set”  by  the  side  of  the  stove.  Barney 
and  T  were  “first  couple.”  At  our  right 
were  Mike  Brady  and  Jim  Foster.  Across 
were  Ben  Stone  and  Andy,  and  on  our 
left  Bob  Kay  and  Bill  Harris,  while  Jack 
Brady  was  ninepin.  He  danced  alone, 
his  play  being  to  break  in  whenever  he 
could  and  cut  out  a  “lady.” 

“Salute  pardners,”  called  Hugh  Titus 
as  the  fiddle  began  to  talk.  Such  bow¬ 
ing  and  scraping  was  never  known  be¬ 
fore. 

“First  couple  lead  to  the  right !” 

“Shake  a  leg!” 

“Right  and  left  with  the  next  couple !” 

“Ladies’  chain  back !” 

“Ladies’  chain”  was  where  the  ninepin 
saw  his  chance.  He  made  a  dive  and 
pushed  Barney  to  one  side,  got  me  by  the 
arm  and  joyfully  carried  me  through  the 
form  as  his  “lady.” 

We  shook  the  dust  from  the  floor  and 
jarred  the  lanterns,  while  Hugh’s  fiddle 
laughed  on  through  the  dance.  Your  mod¬ 
ern  two-steps  or  foxtrots  or  whatever  you 
may  call  them,  may  be  up  to  date,  but 
give  me  a  ninepin  two-by-four  whenever 
I  want  to  give  thanks  with  my  feet. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  stopped  finally,  out  of  breath. 

“Now,  gents,  Bert  will  sing  the  shanty 


song.  Shut  up,  you  fellers,  and  give  him 
room  for  his  voice.” 

The  shanty  song !  There  always  has  to 
be  one.  I  presume  it  traces  back  to  the 
days  of  the  old  minstrels  or  harpers,  be¬ 
fore  the  days  when  reading  became  gen¬ 
eral.  The  minstrel  recorded  local  his¬ 
tory  in  song.  Often  that  was  the  only 
known  record  of  men  or  events.  As  the 
literary  member  of  Cooney  Camp  I  was 
the  minstrel — the  musical  historian.  It 
comes  back  to  me  now  after  all  these 
years — how  I  stood  up  in  the  dim  lantern 
light  and  began  my  song.  I  had  written 
a  verse  for  each  man  in  camp,  to  the  tune 
of  the  old  song,  “The  Captain  and  His 
Whiskers.” 

Up  in  Oceana  County  in  the  dismal  cedar 
swamp, 

There’s  a  crowd  of  jolly  fellows  who  ar^ 
working  Cooney  Camp, 

And  in  raining  or  in  sunshine  or  in  freez¬ 
ing  or  in  thaw, 

They  are  always  at  their  duty— working 
with  the  ax  and  saw. 

And  when  night  lias  cast  her  shadow  and 
the  long  day’s  work  is  done, 

Then  they  gather  in  the  shanty  and  have 
lots  of  honest  fun. 

There  are  thin  boys,  there  are  fat  boys, 
there  are  boys  both  great  and  small. 
There  are  Barney,  Jack  and  Andy — who 
for  talking  beats  them  all ; 

There  are  Dick  and  Joe  and  Bill  and 
Mike  and  Mox  and  Fred  and  Ben  ; 
Then  there’s  Barney,  who  can  dance  a 
jig — oh,  they  are  solid  men. 


coming  out  of  the  woods  where  it  lives 
up  to  the  farm,  where  it  is  still  being  fed 
three  times  a  day.  Mildred  Fulson  is  the 
little  girl  who  is  shown  in  the  picture 
feeding  this  deer.  When  this  child  went 
out  into  the  field  and  called  Spot,  just 
as  one  would  a  dog,  the  deer  bounded  out 
of  the  woods  and  ran  up  to  her.  Other 
pictures  taken  of  this  wild  animal  shows 
it  just  after  finishing  the  bottle  of  milk 
and  in  the  act  of  eating  blueberries,  so 
that  deer  as  well  as  dears  are  fond  of 
blueberries  and  milk,  the  fine  old  coun¬ 
try  dish  for  ending  a  meal. 


There  is  Andy,  helps  to  cook  the  beans- 
and  run  the  one-arm  saw  ; 

How  that  saw  would  cut  the  timber  if 
’twas  fastened  to  his  jaw. 

And  so  the  song  went  on — a  verse  for 
each  man.  Hugh  Titus  caught  up  his 
fiddle  and  played  an  accompaniment  as  I 
sang.  What  a  night  it  was,  in  that  dim, 
smoky  room ;  outside  in  the  dim  woods, 
the  wind  humming  and  singing  in  the 
pines.  The  men  were  like  children.  As 
each  name  was  reached  in  the  song  its 
owner  would  start  to  his  feet  and  yell  his 
pleasure.  Oh,  I  know  those  old  minstrels 
must  have  been  favorite  sons  in  their 
communities.  And  at  the  end.  on  a  sud¬ 
den  impulse,  I  improvised  a  new  verse : 

We  are  pilgrims  in  the  forest,  but  we  will 
not  long  remain, 

For  when  Spring  unlocks  the  river  we 
shall  see  our  home  again. 

Though  the  night  be  dark  and  stormy,  let 
us  meet  it  brave  and  true, 

For  the  mother,  wife  or  sister,  or  the 
sweetheart  waits  for  you. 

Far  beyond  the  roaring  forest,  far  beyond 
each  weary  mile, 

There’s  a  woman  waiting  for  you  with 
the  old,  sweet,  tender  smile. 

Pretty  rank  poetry,  I  know,  and  I 
never  was  much  of  a  singer,  but  you 
should  have  been  in  that  shanty  when  the 
song  ended.  Usually  there  was  a  roar  of 
applause,  but  that  night  a  silence  fell 
upon  us — a  silence  so  perfect  that  we 
could  all  hear  the  wind  outside.  Then 
Hugh  Titus  tucked  his  fiddle  under  his 
chin,  and  with  head  bent  low,  began 
playing  “Home  Sweet  Home.”  There  was 
a  big  Dane  in  camp — a  silent,  surly  man. 
He  seldom  spoke.  We  could  not  place 
him.  Now  he  got  up  from  the  bench  and 
came  and  stood  in  the  lantern  light,  took 
off  his  hat  and  began  singing  in  a  curious 
dialect : 

“An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in 
vain, 
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Oh,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage 
again  ; 

The  birds  singing  gaily,  that  came  at  my 
call, 

Give  me  them,  and  that  peace  of  mind, 
dearer  than  all.” 

“Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home, 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there  is  no  place 
like  home.” 

I  cannot  make  you  realize  the  pathos, 
the  beauty  of  it  all.  When  the  song  end¬ 
ed  we  all  sat  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
Jim  Foster,  the  toughest  man  in  camp, 
said  something  so  characteristic  that  I 
give  it  in  his  own  words: 

“Hell !  I’ve  got  to  write  to  the  old 
lady!  Bert,  come  and  sling  a  little  ink 
for  me.” 

It  did  not  seem  like  profanity,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  was.  Jim  and  I  went  to 
the  cook’s  shanty,  where  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  mother — he  sent  her  “a  month’s 
time.”  When  I  went  back  to  the  men’s 
shanty  most  of  the  men  were  in  their 
bunks.  The  wind  was  singing  louder 
than  ever.  I  remember  lying  in  my  bunk 
for  a  while,  watching  the  fire.  By  morn¬ 
ing  Thanksgiving  would  be  a  memory — 
the  song  would  be  forgotten.  But  it  was 
good  while  it  lasted.  H.  w.  c. 


Thanksgiving  Table  Talk 

As  the  skies  turn  gray,  the  flame  grows 
redder  under  the  stovelids.  The  more 
chill  and  damp  the  air  outside,  the  more 
seductive  the  warm  atmosphere  inside. 
And  when  the  weather-beaten  face  of  na¬ 
ture  has  lost  all  its  Summer  loveliness 
and  stares  grimly  in  at  the  windows, 
man  appreciates  the  simple  pleasures  of 
the  fireside  threefold  more.  Thoughts 
turn  from  making  of  money  to  the  cut¬ 
ting  and  hauling  of  wood,  to  the  making 
of  preparations  for  existence  through 
the  Winter  just  ahead.  Supplies  are 
gathered  and  put  in  the  cellar,  and  for¬ 
tunate  is  he  who  with  pork  to  cure,  a 
bushel  or  two  of  beans,  wheat  for  flour, 
corn  for  meal,  a  list  of  storable  vege¬ 
tables,  and  canned  fruit  on  his  shelves  is 
practically  independent  of  the  grocery 
store.  He  should  also  have  popcorn  and 
apples,  and  he  may  have  peanuts. 

I  don’t  think  the  farm  families  of  New 
York  State  realize  how  easy  it  is  to  raise 
a  bushel  of  peanuts.  We  should  never 
have  thought  of  planting  a  quart  of  pea¬ 
nuts  when  we  planted  the  garden  peas, 
only  the  man  from  Florida,  insisting 
that  peanuts  would  grow,  sent  back  to 
his  home  town  for  seed.  “Just  one  seed 
in  a  hill,”  he  said,  “and  if  the  weather 
don’t  get  too  cold  and  wet  you’ll  sure 
have  peanuts.”  Those  little  Spanish 
peanuts  came  up  like  clover  and  little 
runners  dropping  from  the  branches 
went  back  into  the  ground  to  produce  the 
long  slim  pods  that  hold  the  meat.  There 
were  a  few  small  yellow  blossoms  borne 
so  low  on  the  stalk  that  one  must  look  to 
find  them.  Good  plants  bear  70  full 
sized  pods,  which  usually  hold  three  or 
four  nuts.  These  little  Spanish  peanuts 
are  not  as  large  as  some,  but  they  make 
up  in  numbers,  not  to  speak  of  their 
flavor.  They  can  be  eaten  raw  with 
relish,'  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of 
the  larger  varieties. 

The  drying  of  the  peanuts,  for  they 
must  be  fully  dried,  would  best  be  done 
in  the  sun,  if  there  was  a  hot  sun.  But 
in  Fall,  sun  is  never  hot.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  put  them  in  a  wooden  or  a  wire 
rack  in  a  warm  garret  over  the  cookstove, 
turning  them  over  once  a  day.  It  is  a 
temptation  to  turn  the  vines  upside  down 
to  dry  as  one  pulls  them  in  the  field,  and 
this  would  be  good  practice  only  that 
crows  like  peanuts  and  are  not  for  a 
minute  fooled  into  thinking  them  beans. 
We  lost  a  good  crop  by  this  method, 
thinking  that.  New  York  crows  would 
not  know  Virginia  peanuts.  They  didn’t 
even  have  to  split  the  shuck,  but  carried 
it  away  whole. 

It  is  remarkable  how  a  given  locality 
will  change  in  the  cash  crops  it  uses. 
Apparently  there  is  a  popularity  of  cer¬ 
tain  crops  as  there  is  of  certain  stvles 
in  clothing.  Old-timers  speak  of  the  days 
when  wintergreen  was  the  accepted 
money  maker,  in  a  neighborhood  where 
wintergreen  has  come  to  be  only  a  road¬ 
side  weed.  Here  cabbage  is  in  the  throes 
of  popularity.  There  seems  to  be  a  fatal 
facility  in  getting  a  crop  of  cabbage,  a 
very  attractive  facility  to  an  over-driven 
man  of  the  soil.  The  plants  are  set  by 
machine  expertly,  uniformly,  with  a 
touch  of  water  added  also  by  machine : 
one  may  sit  at  this  job  of  setting.  Then 
the  cultivation  may  begin  soon  enough 
to  cheek  the  weeds,  which  at  time  of 
June  setting  are  well  subdued.  A  few 
.ultivations  and  the  cabbage  is  ready  to 
turn  into  money.  This  is  pertaining  to 
early  cabbage,  which  some  years  lies  in 
the  fields  to  rot,  because  there  are  no 
cattle  to  eat  it.  Only  a  hope  well  worth 
realizing  coupled  with  the  ease  of  han¬ 
dling  could  stimulate  a  whole  community 
into  production  year  after  year,  of  flood¬ 
ing  kraut  factories  that  require  a  team¬ 
ster  to  wait,  in  line  all  day  Ion?  for  a 
chance  to  unload,  and  if  he  fails  to 
reach  the  scales  before  night,  throw  his 
cabbage  on  the  ground.  One  cannot  re¬ 
sist  wondering  what  would  happen  to  t’  e 
kraut  factory  if  all  the  cabbage  in  our 
section  descended  upon  it ! 

Cabbage  is  not  grown  everywhere,  like 
corn  and  potatoes.  The  prices  of  storage 
cabbage  are  proof  enough  that  there  is 
room  on  the  market  for  the  great  sur¬ 
plus  if  it  were  offered  at  the  right  time. 
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But  the  individual  storehouse  idea  seems 
not  to  have  taken  in  this  .section.  The 
growers  are  not  in  the  mood  for  building 
a  storehouse,  which,  as  they  tell  me, 
would  cost  a  mint  of  money,  even  if  they 
wanted  to  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  Win¬ 
ter  trimming,  which  is  said  to  be  a  dirty, 
discouraging  job.  Then  the  storehouse 
would  have  to  be  heated — another  ex¬ 
pense.  I  have  talked  with  but  one  grow¬ 
er  of  cabbage  who  ever  caught  the  store¬ 
house  idea.  He  planted  late  cabbage, 
but  was  cured  of  his  fancy  in  time  to 
prevent  his  giving  it'  a  trial.  Even  so, 
the  late  cabbage,  turned  into  cash, 
brought  him  the  most  money.  It  seems 
as  if  a  locality  that  isn’t  dairying,  would 
do  well  to  become  interested  in  trim¬ 
ming  Winter  cabbage.  But  then,  mak¬ 
ing  a  method  of  handling  a  crop  seem 
profitable  has  always  been  the  doom  of 
it.  Perhaps  it’s  as  well  to  let  the  early 
cabbage  growers  go  their  way  without 
argument. 

We  can’t  help  talking,  though,  of  the 
Hallowe’en  school  entertainment.  The 
real  object  of  the  occasion  was  to  make 
fun  for  the  youngsters,  so  there  was 
very  little  sneaking,  and  a  great  many 
games.  A  ghost  shook  hands  with  you 
at  the  door — my,  what  an  odd  hand  that 
was !  And  after  you  got  in  you  saw 


witches — the  walls  swarming  with  cats 
all  bowed  up  to  spit,  and  the  queerest 
looking  folks  running  about  talking.  Well, 
those  funny  faces  simply  put  a  crimp 
in  little  Mark’s  evening.  He  didn't 
know  his  own  sisters — whimpered  as  if 
what  he  saw  was  true  to  life.  You’d  won¬ 
der  how  a  boy  could  dress  up  to  look 
like  a  cat.  though  we  all  know  every  boy 
is  gifted  in  meowing  like  one.  These  boy 
cats  had  nreposterous  long  round  black 
tails,  got  on  the  garden  fence  and  gave 
the  company  a  concert  in  keeping  with 
their  costume.  Had  to  be  driven  away, 
but  how  they  did  scamper  when  the  pa¬ 
per  balls  hit  them !  The  church  yard 
was  a  funny  place  to  divide  apples  in, 
but  the  ghostly  costume  seemed  to  avert 
a  beating  and  put  the  fear  of  judgment 
in  a  hard  heart.  Washy  was  a  little 
colored  boy,  who  argued  that  if  a  white 
man’s  ghost  is  white,  why  shouldn’t  a 
black  man’s  ghost  be  black?  We  en¬ 
joyed  Washy — he  was  so  convincing  that 
we  all  forgot  the  blue-eyed  golden-haired 
imp  of  a  girl  under  the  make-up.  Fol¬ 
low  that  by  an  ice  cream  supper,  and  you 
will  know  why  teacher  ordered  some 
board  seats  around  the  edge  of  the  room, 
raining  though  it  was. 

Let’s  give  thanks  for  our  country 
Schools.  MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Radio  Department 


HOW  RADIO  WORKS 

In  a  general  way  we  now  understand 
how  radio  broadcasting  is  sent  out  and 
received,  but  just  what  we  must  have  to 
properly  receive  these  broadcasts  and  how 
to  use  these  receiving  sets  we  will  now 
take  up  step  by  step. 

Doing  It  Right. — Just  as  we  must 
properly  plow,  harrow,  plant,  cultivate 
and  harvest  a  crop,  so  we  must  do  with 


or  hard  rubber  as  a  means  of  preventing 
the  weak  electric  current  from  leaking  off 
the  aerial  wire.  The  best  insulation  is 
none  too  good,  as  radio  currents  seem  to 
find  their  way  over  almost  every  sub¬ 
stance  more  or  less.  The.  diagram  will 
show  an  aerial  and  how  it  may  be  put  up. 
and  where  insulation  is  necessary. 

Where  to  Put  Your  Aerial. — The 
aerial  may  be  fastened  to  the  house  and 


you,  but  for  those  who  buy,  we  suggest 
that  you  buy  the  complete  set  at  one  time, 
for  then  you  will  have  everything  neces¬ 
sary. 

Radio  Peculiarities.— An  aerial  may 
be  placed  in  your  attic,  the  electric  wir¬ 
ing  in  your  house  may  be  used  for  the 
aerial,  a  small  wooden  frame  with  a  few 
turns  of  wire  upon  it  (called  a  loop)  may 
be  used  for  some  sets,  a  bed  spring,  or  any 
piece  of  metal  may  be  used,  but  only  un- 

Simple 

By  Dr.  F. 

Chemistry  of  Dish  Washing 

I  have  recently  volunteered  to  wash 
the  dishes.  Is  there  anything  your  chem¬ 
ist  can  suggest  to  speed  up  this  job? 

New  York.  c.  w. 

Washing  dishes  is  a  chemist’s  first 
task,  usually,  and  he  does  more  or  less  of 
it  as  long  as  he  does  any  real  laboratory 
work,  and  there  is  no  great  difference 
when  the  work  has  to  be  done  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  laboratory — the  kitchen — except 
that  it  is  easier.  In  the  first  place  there 
are  some  laboratories,  and  some  kitchens, 
which  have  naturally  “hard”  water.  This 
may  be  on  account  of  the  lime  salts,  or 
some  magnesium  salts,  or  both,  though 
the  latter  are,  fortunately,  rather  rare. 
But  the  lime  salts  are  bad  enough.  There 
are  several  good  water  softeners,  sal  soda 
(carbonate  of  soda  or  “washing  soda”), 
ammonia  and  borax  are  the  common  ones, 
and  a  little  is  good  of  any  of  them,  and 
just  a  little  of  each,  mixed,  is  better  than 
any  one.  The  mistake  most  people  make 
is  to  use  too  much  softener,  and  then 


radio.  The  shiftless  farmer  may  raise  a 
crop  without  giving  it  much  attention,  yet 
how  much  better  a  crop  the  farmer  gets 
who  has  taken  the  best  care  to  do  every¬ 
thing  right.  YTou  may  neglect  the  culti¬ 
vating,  the  spraying  or  any  of  the  many 
things  that  must  be  done,  and  still  har¬ 
vest  a  crop,  but  you  know  that  under  the 
present  market  conditions  and  prices  it  is 
the  man  who-  does  everything  according 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  who  gets  the 
most  back  in  the  way  of  profit.  Radio  is 
the  same  in  many  ways.  Any  makeshift 
set  may  work  ;  poorly  installed  wires  to 
and  from  the  aerial  to  the  set  may  cause 
great  losses  of  the  feeble  current  and  pre¬ 
vent  you  from  hearing  something  at  the 
time  you  most  wish  to  listen  in.  Bear  in 
mind  that  you  may  be  told  by  different 
people  different  ways  of  doing  certain 
things  about  radio,  but  the  one  who  tells 
you  that  “it  makes  no  difference,  just  let 
it  go,”  does  not  know  very  much  about 
this  interesting  subject,  and  though  I  may 
tell  you  one  way  there  are  other  ways 
that  are  as  good  and  maybe  better.  What 
I  do  tell  you  I  know  from  experience,  and 
because  I  have  made  it  work  the  way  that 
I  tell  of. 

Wiiat  You  Will  Need. — You  -will 
need  a  complete  receiving  set  which  will 
consist  of  the  following  parts :  Aerial, 
lead-in  (the  wire  which  connects  the 
aerial  to  your  set),  detector,  tuner, 
ground  lead  and  connection  to  earth,  tele¬ 
phone  receivers  and  batteries  (for  some 
sets).  These  parts  we  will  take  up  in  de¬ 
tail  in  their  turn,  bearing  in  mind  that  in 
many  instances  the  size  or  method  de¬ 
scribed  is  not  exact,  but  may  be  varied 
slightly  to  fit  your  particular  circum¬ 
stances  as  to  preference,  and  to  the 
amount  you  wish  to  spend. 

The  Aerial.— The  aerial  can  be  made 
of  any  piece  of  copper  wire,  insulated  or 
not  insulated,  whichever  you  may  have  on 
hand.  If  you  purchase  it,  the  plain,  un¬ 
insulated  wire  is  cheaper.  This  wire 
should  be  No.  14  or  larger,  but  not  any 
smaller.  The  total  length  of  the  aerial 
should  not  be  over  100  ft.,  and  should  be 
25  to  50  ft.  high  if  possible;  the  higher 
the  better  for  receiving  weak  signals  from 
distant  places.  The  entire  aerial,  includ¬ 
ing  the  wire  to  your  set  and  to  the  earth, 
should  not  be  over  150  ft.  in  all. 

Insulation. — It  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  aerial  be  well  insulated 
from  all  metal,  wood  or  other  material, 
that  it  should  be  strung  up  so  that  the 
wind  will  not  swing  it  against  anything 
or  into  the  branches  of  trees.  If  fastened 
to  a  tree  it  should  not  come  within  5  ft. 
of  the  nearest  branch.  In  good  weather 
insulation  is  not  important,  apparently, 
as  the  weak  currents  seem  to  come  in 
without  much  trouble,  but  in  damp  weath- 
er  good  insulation  is  important.  By  insu¬ 
lation  we  mean  the  use  of  glass,  porcelain 


an  outbuilding  or  the  windmill  tower,  or 
even  a  tree  where  you  can’t  place  a  suit¬ 
able  pole.  A  short  piece  of  pipe  on  the 
roof  will  generally  give  you  a  height  of  35 
to  50  ft.  at  one  end,  and  the  other  end 
should  be  as  high  or  higher. 

Insurance  and  Lightning  Danger. 
— A  properly  installed  aerial  is  not  a  dan¬ 
ger  in  any  sense,  and  in  no  way  affects 
your  insurance,  but  if  you  fail  to  install  it 
properly  you  may  not  only  ruin  a  per¬ 
fectly  good  radio  set,  but  also  be  injured 
by  lightning,  and  even  have  your  home  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  insurance  underwriters  have 
specified  certain  things  that  must  be  done, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  follow  closely  the 
rules,  or  these  directions  that  we  are  giv¬ 
ing,  which  comply  with  their  rules,  and 
then  you  need  have  no  fear  from  your 
radio  set.  A  lightning  arrester  is  re¬ 
quired  and  is  desirable,  and  this  can  be 
placed  either  in  the  house  or  outside,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  type  that  you  buy.  Such 
lightning  arresters  automatically  ground 
your  set  from  small  electrical  shocks  and, 
with  your  aerial,  act  as  a  lightning  rod 
on  your  house.  Should  you  ever  have  a 
fire,  the  insurance  adjuster  is  likely  to 
ask  if  you  had  an  arrester  on  your  set, 
and  should  your  house  be  damaged  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly  by  lightning  you  may  fail 
to  collect  your  insurance  if  you  did  not 
have  the  arrester  connected  to  your 
aerial. 

Cost  of  Aerial  and  Parts. — A  set  of 
complete  parts  for  an  aerial  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  mail-order  house  for  $3.50 
or  less,  and  from  any  good  dealer  for 
about  the  same  price.  This  aerial  set  in¬ 
cludes  everything  necessary  for  the  aerial, 
insulation,  lightning  arrester,  lead-in  wire 
and  ground  wire  and  clamps.  If  you  have 
copper  wire  on  hand  and  some  porcelain 
tubes  and  knobs,  the  oost  will  be  less  for 


there  is  skin  irritation.  There  is  still 
another,  probably  the  best  of  the  lot, 
which  is  tri-sodium  phosphate,  sold  un¬ 
der  various  trade  names  ;  “Oakite”  is  one 
of  them.  This  stuff,  in  itself,  is  a  fairly 
good  cleanser. 

Next  to  softening  the  water  a  bit, 
which  is  best  done  by  a  few  drops  of  a 
water  solution  of  the  softener  you  have 
decided  to  use,  comes  the  proper  soap. 
There  are  several  brands  of  “washing 
powders”  on  the  market,  and  they  are 
mostly  carbonate  of  soda  ground  up  with 
some  cheap  soap.  They  are  good  if  you 
can  bring  yourself  to  use  little  enongli  of 
them.  Too  much  will  surely  irritate  the 
skin,  and  may  kill  the  delicate  color  of 
really  fine  china.  There  are  also  several 
sorts  of  soap  chips  or  flakes,  which  dis¬ 
solve  quickly.  It  is  better  to  use  one  of 
these,  and  then  add  carbonate  of  soda  as 
needed,  for  an  excess  of  soap  is  merely  a 
waste;  it  can  do  no  harm.  The  water,  of 
course,  works  better  when  warm  enough 
to  help  along  by  melting  the  grease.  The 
hotter  the  water  the  better  the  dishes 
dry,  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  it 
does  not  pay  to  go,  partly  because  it  is 
harder  on  the  dishes,  but  mostly  because 
the  effect  on  the  hands  is  more  marked, 
and  there  is  no  use  in  spoiling  the  tools 
you  work  with.  About  115 J  to  120°  F. 
is  comfortable  and  efficient.  There  is  no 
great  gain  in  more  heat,  and  it  may  cook 
some  foods  on  to  the  dishes  rather  firmly. 

Very  few  dishes  are  soiled  on  more 
fhan  the  upper  side  when  they  leave  the 
table,  but  few  there  be  who  will  not 
“stack”  them,  more  or  less  soiling  the 
lower  side  and  doubling  your  work.  You 
have  to  grin  and  bear  this.  If  you  can 
prevail  upon  “She  Who  Must  Be  Obeyed” 
to  buy  a  roll  of  cheap  tissue  paper,  hang 
it  above  the  kitchen  table,  and  use  a  foot 
or  so  of  it  after  each  meal  on  the  dishes 
before  you  have  to  begin  washing,  about  a 
third  of  your  work  will  be  saved.  Some 
folks  with  very  tender  skin,  use  a  mop 
instead  of  a  dishcloth.  If  you  will  keep 
the  alkalinity  of  the  water  down,  it  is  not 
really  needed.  Don’t  be  skimpy  with  wa¬ 
ter.  With  a  large  family,  two  or  three 
panfuls  are  none  too  few,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  how  much  more  quickly  you 
work  when  the  water  is  approximately 


der  certain  circumstances  and  with  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  sets,  and  governed  greatly 
by  your  nearness  to  a  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion.  To  get  the  most  out  of  radio  do  not 
try  “freak”  ideas ;  the  ordinary  type  of 
aerial  is  the  best.  The  “loop  aerial"  is 
used  regularly  by  certain  types  of  more 
expensive  sets.  Earlier  in  this  series  of 
articles  mention  was  made  of  several 
things  that  will  affect  radio.  Don’t  forget 
them  and  then  expect  the  impossible. 

J.  H.  F. 


Science 

D.  Crane 

clean.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  let  some  things 
soak  awhile;  put  some  pieces  aside ‘and 
“let  nature  take  its  course.”  They  will 
not  be  hurt,  if  you  have  the  right  amount 
of  soda  in  the  water.  But  this  does  not 
apply  to  cut  glass;  probably  you  won’t  be 
allowed  to  wash  that,  anyhow. 

The  very  nicest  way  to  wash  dishes  is 
under  a  little,  constant,  stream  of  hot 
water,  a  stream  half  the  size  of  a  lead 
pencil,  with  a  dash  of  soap  on  the  cloth. 
Then  they  are  washed  and  rinsed  at  once. 
But  it  cannot  be  worked  if  the  water 
must  be  softened. 

If  you  have  the  nerve  to  stick  to  the 
job  (and  I  fancy  you  will  have  weakened 
before  you  get  this),  you  will  likely  find 
your  hands  chapping  a  bit.  There  are 
two  things  to  do ;  first,  dry  them  very 
thoroughly  indeed;  dry  them  till  you 
think  they  are  dry,  and  then  dry  them 
two  minutes  more.  Second,  try  out  a  lit¬ 
tle  mutton  fat,  melt  it  in  a  little  camphor 
and  just  a  trace  of  wintergreen  oil,  and 
rub  in  a  little  of  it.  If  you  try  it  out 
with  care  and  do  not  overheat,  you  will 
get  very  little  of  the  muttony  smell.  Do 
not  add  glycerine  unless  you  are  sure  it 
will  not,  of  itself,  irritate  your  skin,  as  It 
does  that  to  some  people.  If  you  care  to 
add  just  a  little  pure  beeswax,  you  can 
then  stir  in  about  an  equal  bulk  of  water 
with  a  pinch  of  borax  dissolved  in  it,  and 
you  will  get  a  very  good  “cold  cream”  for 
healing.  Heat  it  quite  hot  and  stir  stead¬ 
ily  bill  cool.  A  (  ace  of  clove  oil  may  be 
used  if  you  do  not  like  wintergreen,  but 
just  a  little  of  one  or  both  should  be  used 
for  the  antiseptic  effect.  A  mere  trace  is 
enough. 

Some  folks  use  a  drying  rack  and  pour 
some  hot  water  over  the  lot  of  washed 
dishes  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Some  of  the 
dishes  get  dry  in  time  for  the  next  meal. 
Towels  get  them  dry,  but  are  more 
trouble,  but  the  best  work  of  a  good  dish¬ 
washer  can  be  spoiled  by  a  damp  towel, 
and  the  washer  gets  blamed.  Insist  on 
dry  towels,  and  plenty  of  them. 

And  remember  that  “the  first  hundred 
years  are  the  hardest.”  f.  d.  c. 


Iron  in  Water 

We  have  a  well  104  ft.  deep  that  con¬ 
tains  considerable  iron  oxide,  I  think. 
At  times  the  water  is  as  clear  as  crystal, 
and  at  other  times  it  has  some  silt.  When 
a  pail  of  water  is  left  standing  for  some 
time  a  film  gathers  on  the  surface,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  oil.  We  would  like 
to  use  this  water  in  a  tank  for  running 
water  throughout  the  house,  but  as  it 
colors  the  clothes  when  used  for  wash¬ 
ing  and  also  the  pails  and  reservoir,  it  is 
useless  except  to  give  to  stock,  although 
it  is  good  drinking  water.  Can  anything 
be  put  in  the  well  that  will  make  the 
water  fit  to  wash  clothes  in?  As  it  is  it 
turns  them  reddish.  l.  h.  a. 

Probably  not,  as  it  is,  no  doubt,  a 
driven  well  for  the  most  if  not  all  of  its 
depth.  If  you  care  to  put  in  two  settling 
tanks,  which  can  be  used  alternately,  and 
add  to  a  full  tank  of  the  water  a  very 
little  quicklime,  the  exact  amount  you 
can  easily  find  by  experiment,  and  let 
it  settle  a  day  or  so,  you  will  have  no 
more  trouble.  If  you  use  just  enough 
lime,  you  will  not  harden  the  water 
enough  to  hurt.  A  very  little  caustic 
soda,  or,  better,  sodium  peroxide,  (sell¬ 
ing  now,  wholesale,  about  30c  a  pound), 
will  also  send  all  the  iron  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  in  a  day  or  so.  But  the  iron 
comes  out  in  such  a  form  that  no  preci¬ 
pitant  will  act  in  an  instant ;  you  will 
have  to  run  at  least  one  tank,  or,  better, 
two. 


Oxidized  Tar  in  Chimney 

I  have  a  chimney  that  has  become  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  black  shiny  coating  on  the 
inside.  I  can  hardly  break  it  with  a 
hammer.  Is  there  any  danger  of  it  get¬ 
ting  on  fire?  Do  you  know  what  causes 
it  ?  Do  you  know  of  any  way  to  clean 
it?  The  chimney  is  too  small  for  a  per¬ 
son  to  get  inside  to  work.  b.  .r. 

Garrison,  N.  Y. 

The  coating  is  no  doubt  an  oxidized 
tar,  that  is,  the  tar  comes  off  the  fuel 
and  the  air  hardens  it.  It  is  not  likely 
that  it  will  catch  fire,  though  it  may, 
and  there  is  no  sure  way  of  getting  it 
off.  If  it  is  making  you  nervous  vou 
might  try  adding  a  few  square  inches 
of  sheet  zinc  to  a  hot  fire  from  time  to 
time.  This  may  not  work  with  this  hard 
coat,  but  it  is,  at  least,  harmless. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  mid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Kindly  state  the  law  governing  the  State  money  is¬ 
sued  to  schools  according  to  the  number  of  weeks  taught. 
I  should  like  to  teach  40  weeks,  but  the  trustee  doesn’t 
seem  to  know  the  law ;  that  more  State  money  goes  to 
district  schools  having  a  40-week  term  than  for  a  38- 
week  term.  A.  R.  K. 

AT  one  time  there  was  a  provision  for  extra  pay- 
-  ments  to  districts  which  maintained  a  longer 
term  than  38  weeks.  It  has  now  been  repealed,  All 
appropriations  are  based  on  180  days  of  instruction. 
Longer  terms  are  optional  with  the  district,  but  will 
not  be  entitled  to  State  aid.  At  least  180  days’  in¬ 
struction  must  be  provided,  or  the  department  may 
withhold  public  money. 

SHORTLY  after  the  election  President  Coolidge 
gave  a  radio  talk  on  the  prospects  of  farming. 
He  takes  a  hopeful  view,  and  thinks  that  in  the  near 
future  population  will  increase  so  rapidly  that  our 
own  food  and  fiber  products  will  all  he  consumed  at 
home,  so  that  instead  of  exporting  food  this  country 
will  be  forced  to  import.  With  real  co-operation  in 
selling  and  an  organization  which  will  enable  farm¬ 
ers  to  regulate  production  to  suit  demand,  our  farm¬ 
ers  will  then  be  in  far  better  condition.  There  must 
be  a  readjustment  of  crops  and  methods.  We  are 
now  importing  great  quantities  of  sugar  and  wool, 
practically  every  pound  of  which  could  be  produced 
in  this  country.  There  are,  without  doubt,  many 
farmers  who  barely  make  a  living  at  dairying  as  at 
present  conducted,  who  might  do  far  better  by  grow¬ 
ing  sugar  beets  or  keeping  more  sheep.  There  are 
some  good  opportunities  in  poultry  keeping,  for  we 
are  sti'll  importing  great  quantities  of  poultry  and 
eggs.  We  cannot  encourage  any  great  plunge  in 
fruit  growing.  The  orchards  we  now  have  need  bet¬ 
ter  care.  In  the  East  one  great  trouble  with  dairy¬ 
ing  is  that  too  many  farmers  are  producing  milk  at 
a  loss.  As  they  are  situated  in  relation  to  their  soil 
and  to  the  market  it  is  not  likely  that  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  milk  at  a  profit.  It  would  be  far  better  if  they 
could  plan  to  work  slowly,  into  other  crops  or  stock 
and  leave  milk  production  to  those  who  are  best  fit¬ 
ted  to  keep  a  dairy.  Sooner  or  later,  following  nat¬ 
ural  law,  the  unprofitable  dairy  must  go.  No  legis¬ 
lation  can  save  a  business  which  is  naturally  un¬ 
profitable.  From  the  Genesee  Valley  across  the 
country  to  California,  time  after  time  this  truth  has 
been  worked  out  with  grain  growers.  Farms  and 
farmers  grow  poor  at  raising  wheat  continuously, 
and  then  come  back  to  prosperity  by  slowly  abandon¬ 
ing  grain  for  other  farm  products.  In  a  way  the 
production  of  liquid  milk  in  the  East  is  reacting 
upon  many  of  our  farmers  much  the  same  as  ex¬ 
clusive  grain  growing  affected  the  farmers  of  the 
West.  Full  enforcement  of  the  laws  we  now  have, 
and  honest  and  full  co-operation,  will  help,  but  there 
must  also  be  a  readjustment  of  farm  crops  and  a 
better  regulation  of  milk  production. 

v  -  * 

Personally,  I  am  a  bit  shocked  at  the  way  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  is  handling  extension  work.  No 
farmer  is  employed  for  it  except  a  little  from  a  few 
who  undoubtedly  will  be  cast  off  before  long.  When 
the  Agricultural  Department  handled  institutes,  etc., 
it  was  important  that  most  of  the  workers  had  experi¬ 
ence.  Now  it  is  college  boys  to  the  front.  The  Farm 
Bureau,  I  fear,  will  some  day  get  a  reaction  from  this, 
and  they  are  having  their  hands  full  to  live  now.  0.  s. 

THIS  opens  a  subject  which  is  rather  diflicult  to 
discuss  candidly.  The  lid  is  sure  to  blow  off 
some  day,  and  it  may  be  well  to  bring  it  up  before 
the  matter  ferments  and  changes  from  sugar  to  al¬ 
cohol.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  about  the  fact 
as  stated  in  the  above  note.  College  men,  some  of 
them  quite  immature,  are  being  substituted  for  ex¬ 
perienced  farmers  in  extension  or  institute  work. 
Before  long,  if  the  present  method  prevails,  the  col¬ 


lege  will  hold  a  somewhat  arbitrary  monopoly  on 
this  method  of  farm  teaching.  Starting  with  this 
evident  fact,  or  tendency,  the  real  question  is  wheth¬ 
er  this  is  the  best  plan  for  conducting  extension 
work.  Thus  far  there  seems  to  have  been  no  argu¬ 
ment  about  it.  The  college  people  have  apparently 
assumed  that  their  plan  of  concentrated  authority  is 
best,  and  they  have  gone  ahead  with  it,  perhaps 
without  consulting  the  farmers.  We  have  our  own 
opinion  on  the  subject,  but  many  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  working  with  farm  people  have  taught  us 
that  in  matters  of  this  sort  we  should  first  learn 
what  the  farmers  themselves  desire.  It  is  much  like 
the  school  question.  The  promoters  of  the  rural 
school  bill  seemed  to  assume  that  the  desires  of  the 
plain  country  people  were  not  entitled  to  great  con¬ 
sideration,  and  they  went  ahead  in  their  efforts  to 
jam  their  bill  through  against  the  evident  wishes  of 
a  majority  of  country  people.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  college  people  act  on  this  principle,  for  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  not  been  publicly  debated.  We  now  open 
the  discussion,  and  we  will  welcome  any  opinion  as 
to  the  best  method  of  conducting  this  extension 
work,  or  as  to  its  value  as  a  part  of  farm  education. 
But  we  ask  you  all  to  get  this  right!  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  favor  anything  which  can  be  shown  to  be  in  the 
interests  of  farmers  as  a  whole.  We  feel  that  too 
many  of  the  schemes  proposed  for  helping  farmers 
have  developed  into  class  or  society  privileges,  with 
the  advantages  going  to  officials,  institutions  or  con¬ 
trolling  (groups,  rather  than  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
country  people.  That  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
plain,  working  farmers  are  seldom  interested  or  con¬ 
sulted  at  the  starting  of  these  enterprises.  We  feel 
that  both  safety  and  sense  in  the  future  of  farming 
lie  in  giving  those  who  are  to  be  taught  and  “im¬ 
proved”  a  fair  chance  with  the  teachers  in  deciding 
how  the  work  shall  be  done.  For  taking  this  stand 
we  have  been  accused  of  adopting  a  “dog  in  the  man¬ 
ger”  policy.  What  we  try  to  do  is  to  put  the  dog 
outside  the  manger,  where  he  may  try  to  give  the 
smaller  stock  a  fair  chance  at  the  crib. 


School  Meeting;  Syracuse,  December  16 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  will  be  held  at 
Syracuse  on  Tuesday,  December  16.  Fuller  notice 
and  programs  will  be  printed  later.  This  will  be  a 
most  important  gathering,  and  we  hope  that  every 
friend  of  the  district  school,  who  can  possibly  do  so, 
will  attend.  With  good  weather  and  good  roads 
there  should  be  a  great  turn-out.  This  will  be  a  get- 
together  of  all  friends  of  the  rural  school.  All  are 
interested,  and  every  side  will  be  given  a  reasonable 
hearing.  This  is  the  only  State  society  which  stands 
squarely  for  the  best  interests  of  the  rural  school. 
It  is  the  only  medium  through  which  the  rural 
school  and  what  it  stands  for  can  'get  a  straight, 
square-toed  hearing  and  endorsement.  This  will  not 
be  a  meeting  of  obstructionists  or  destructionists, 
but  a  gathering  of  earnest  men  and  women  who  will 
come  to  organize  for  active  service  in  the  cause  of 
local  education.  We  want  you  Tvith  us.  Come  out 
and  help. 

sk 

E  are  hearing  from  readers  about  that  pro¬ 
posed  new  horticultural  building  at  Geneva. 
Thus  far  the  great  majority  favor  such  a  building. 
There  seems  to  be  a  genuine  demand  for  it  among 
the  men  who  are  making  a  business  of  fruit  growing. 
They  think  such  a  building  at  Geneva  would  be  a 
far  better  investment  than  a  new  building  at  the 
State  Fair.  The  latter  would  be  in  use  only  one 
week  in  the  year,  while  a  building  at  the  station 
would  give  continuous  service.  These  fruit  grower's 
seem  to  mean  business,  and  we  can  safely  tell  them 
that  there  is  only  one  way  to  secure  their  appropria¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  to  create  a  popular  demand.  Al¬ 
bany  does  not  care  very  much  for  “resolutions” 
passed  by  various  societies.  It  is  pretty  well  under¬ 
stood  that  a  plausible  speaker  might  go  into  almost 
any  meeting  and  pass  a  resolution  to  hang  a  man. 
That  is  why  resolutions  are  usually  discounted.  The 
thing  that  counts  is  strong  personal  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  members  of  the  Legislature.  If  you 
want  this  building  at  Geneva,  you  must  get  right 
out  after  it  with  personal  work,  and  create  a  popu¬ 
lar  demand. 

* 

STITCH  in  the  forelock  of  Time  may  save  a 
case  of  bobbed  hair  later.  Thanksgiving  may 
seem  an  unseasonable  time  for  fighting  tent-cater¬ 
pillars,  but  you  can  get  them  while  they  are  young 
to  better  advantage  than  when  they  are  grown.  A. 
good  share  of  the  eggs  for  next  year’s  brood  will  be 


found  on  wild  cherry  trees.  Some  are  laid  on  peach 
or  apple,  but  the  wild  cherry  is  the  favorite  breed¬ 
ing  ground.  If  these  wild  cherry  trees  can  be  cut 
and  burned  this  Fall  or  Winter  the  greater  part  of 
the  eggs  will  be  destroyed.  There  will  be  a  few  left, 
but  the  backbone  of  the  enemy  will  be  broken.  It 
would  be  a  great  thing  for  any  fruit  growing  com¬ 
munity  if  all  the  workers  could  come  together  and 
make  an  organized  raid  on  the  wild  cherry  trees. 
There  would  be  no  loss  to  the  community  if  every 
one  were  killed,  while  the  gain  would  be  enormous. 
This  is  thanksgiving  work  that  carries  its  own 
thanks. 

* 

FEW  weeks  ago  we  made  incidental  reference 
to  a  book  which  is  based  on  a  legend  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  French  Dauphin — son  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  general  belief  is  that  this  boy  was  killed  at 
about  the  time  his  mother  was  executed.  Now  comes 
a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  claims  that  he  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  French  king  and  that  he 
has  the  papers  to  prove  it.  Well,  we  did  not  know 
that  we  were  harboring  royalty  in  the  Rural  fam¬ 
ily.  The  hero  of  the  story  “Lazarre,”  which  was 
mentioned,  was  offered  the  throne  of  France,  but  he 
wisely  remarked  that  25  years  in  America  as  a  plain 
citizen  had  unfitted  him  for  playing  the  part  of  a 
king.  He  could  never  succeed  as  an  aristocrat  after 
working  for  a  living  as  a  plain,  common  man.  He 
was  wise  to  refuse  to  go  chasing  after  a  name  and 
a  throne  well  filled  with  thorns.  We  do  not  believe 
this  unhappy  boy,  the  Dauphin,  ever  lived  to  grow 
up. 

* 

NE  of  the  things  that  is  having  a  great  influence 
upon  the  newTer  farm  life  is  the  modern  habit 
of  camping — on  automobile  tours.  Most  of  us  have 
failed  to  realize  how  thousands  of  farm  families 
each  Summer  pack  into  the  car  and  go  off  like  gyp¬ 
sies,  in  search  of  adventure.  The  entire  family  will 
often  go.  There  will  be  a  little  hammock  swinging 
at  the  back  of  the  car  for  the  baby’s  rest,  and  some¬ 
times  a  milk  goat  in  a  little  pen  on  the  running 
board  for  the  milk  supply.  With  a  tent,  and  cots, 
and  now  and  then  a  sleep  under  some  roof,  the  en¬ 
tire  family  will  see  life  from  a  dozen  new  angles. 
The  exorbitant  rates  demanded  by  hotels  and  board¬ 
ing-house  keepers  have  driven  people  of  moderate 
means  to  this  modern  tent  life.  These  nomads  are 
not  only  having  a  great  time,  but  they  are  doing 
their  country  a  real  service  by  mixing  the  people  to¬ 
gether,  making  new  friendships  and  giving  life  in 
general  a  broader  and  more  investigating  outlook. 
The  fact  is  that  these  new  domestic  habits  which 
have  come  with  the  car,  the  radio  and  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  are  doing  more  to  Influence  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  than  all  the  legislation  of  modern  times.  The 
people  are  doing  it  themselves,  often  without  know¬ 
ing  it. 

* 

INCE  the  note  on  the  next  page  was  written,  re¬ 
port  comes  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  finally  voted  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  the  Farm  Bureau  and  its  associated  or¬ 
ganizations.  As  we  understand  it,  a  majority  of 
country  people  opposed,  while  the  organization 
favored  the  appropriation.  We  are  told  that  it  is 
now  proposed  to  make  the  question  a  local  issue  in 
the  next  election  of  supervisors. 


Brevities 

Clover  seed  is  a  light  crop. 

Milk  consumption,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home. 

Whitewashing  is  bad  for  the  politician,  but  good 
for  the  barn. 

“No  good  seed  corn  in  Michigan  this  year,”  is  what 
they  tell  us. 

The  German  rye  crop  is  short,  while  the  demand  for 
rye  bread  is  long. 

Too  many  people  dig  themselves  in  and  then  fail  to 
dig  themselves  out. 

The  county  surrogate  does  not  receive  fees  for  his 
work,  but  you  may  have  to  pay  for  copies  of  necessary 
papers. 

The  Baltimore  Poultry  Show  has  opened  a  new  class 
for  utility  birds;  Each  hen  entered  in  this  class  must 
prove  a  record  of  at  least  175  eggs  at  some  recognized 
egg-laying  contest. 

The  old-fashioned  worm  remedy  was  pumpkin  seed. 
Has  any  poultryman  tried  it  on  hens?  The  medical 
books  speak  of  using  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  seeds 
as  dose  for  an  adult. 

It  is  said  that  the  bean  weevil  may  be  killed  by  heat¬ 
ing  the  beans  to  140  degrees  for  one  hour,  but  the  heat 
must  not  go  higher.  The  trouble  about  such  advice  is 
that  few  can  properly  regulate  the  temperature  of  the 
oven. 

Figures  show  that  people  are  eating  more  butter.  It 
is  claimed  that  in  1920  each  person  in  America  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  average  43  gallons  of  whole  milk  and  14.7 
lbs.  of  butter.  In  1923  this  average  consumption  rose 
to  53  gallons  of  milk  and  17  lbs.  of  butter.  Keep  it  up * 
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The  Child  Labor  Amendment — And 
Children 

ON  the  theory  that  the  governed  should  have 
something  to  say  about  the  laws  under  which 
they  are  to  live,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  children 
ought  to  be  heard.  The  following  letter  was  sent  out 
from  the  George  Junior  Republic  at  Freeville,  N.  Y. 
This  “Republic”  is  composed  of  children  who  will  be 
obliged  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world.  The 
letter  was  sent  to  the  men  who  represent  Tompkins 
County  in  the  Legislature : 

WORK  OR  ITS  ALTERNATIVE 

Dear  Sir:  We  don’t  know,  of  course,  whether  you 
will  represent  our  Assembly  at  the  next  session  of  the 
State  Legislature  or  not,  but  if  you  do,  we,  the  under¬ 
signed  boys  and  girls  of  the  George  Junior  Republic, 
between  16  and  18,  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  Child  Labor  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  because  it  includes  youths  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  18  years  in  the  child  list.  While  we  are 
young,  we  protest  that  we  are  not  children.  We  are 
capable  of  aiding  our  parents  in  the  struggle  of  keeping 
the  wolf  from  the  door  should  the  necessity  arise.  Some 
of  us  find  that  we  are  even  physically  stronger  than  our 
parents  and  much  more  capable  of  assuming  the  rigor¬ 
ous  responsibilities  of  providing  for  the  household. 
Others  of  us  find  that  force  of  circumstances  has  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  provide  for  ourselves.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  if  this  amendment  passes?  The  alternative  in 
this  case  seems  to  be  children’s  home,  poorhouse  or 
State  Reformatory.  This  prospect  is  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate.  We  find  that  the  advocates  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  make  no  provision  for  the  emergencies  we  have 
recited. 

If  you  represent  us  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  we  pray  you  not  only  to  vote  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment,  but  also  use  your  influence  with 
other  legislators  to  do  likewise. 


Children  Hunting  for  Jobs 

THE  following  item  is  taken  from  the  Elmira  (N. 

Y.)  Star-Gazette.  The  same  conditions  may  be 
found  in  most  other  towns  and  cities.  We  regard 
this  effort  to  obtain  employment  as  one  of  the  most 
helpful  indications  of  a  vrorthy  ambition  that  we 
know  of : 

Principal  Frank  M.  Edson  of  the  Southside  High, 
asks  the  assistance  of  the  business  men  of  Elmira  in 
making  it  possible  for  ambitious  young  men  and  women 
to  work  their  way  through  high  school.  Mr.  Edson 
states  that  he  knows  of  a  number  of  students  who 
would  be  unable  to  continue  in  high  school  but  for  posi¬ 
tions  after  school  and  Saturdays.  Principal  Edson  has 
issued  the  following  statement,  expressing  his  senti¬ 
ments  : 

“Many  boys  and  some  girls  are  enabled  to  attend  our 
high  schools  because  of  the  work  which  they  are  doing 
before  or  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  and  on  other 
holidays.  This  work  includes  the  carrying  of  papers, 
clerking,  working  on  milk  wagons,  selling  articles  from 
door  to  door,  and  many  similar  jobs. 

“The  Southside  high  school  is  organizing  this  work 
on  a  systematic  basis.  The  names  of  all  pupils  requir¬ 
ing  work  in  order  to  remain  in  school  are  listed,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  time  available  and  the  sort  of  work  de¬ 
sired.  Then  a  list  is  compiled  of  all  places  which  are 
available.  Requests  for  these  pupils  are  made  by  the 
merchants  and  others  desiring  help.  The  school  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  obtaining  as  large  a  list  as  possible  of  avail¬ 
able  places  that  the  worthy  pupil  may  be  given  the 
necessary  aid.” 


The  Farm  Bureau  in  Ontario  County 

AS  noted  on  page  14.37,  a  number  of  farmers  in 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sent  petitions  to  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  asking  them  not  to  continue 
appropriations  for  the  Farm  Bureau  and  its  allied 
organizations.  The  supervisors  very  properly  ap¬ 
pointed  a  day  for  a  hearing  at  the  courthouse  in 
Canandaigua,  where  all  could  be  heard.  That  is  the 
good  American  way  of  getting  at  these  things.  A 
great  crowd  gathered  on  November  11.  It  overflowed 
the  courthouse  and  was  finally  adjourned  to  a  larger 
hall. 

The  story  of  what  happened  at  this  meeting  varies. 
Most  of  the  newspaper  reports  that  we  have  seen 
seem  rather  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Bureau.  We 
should  judge  that  the  backers  of  the  Bureau  were 
better  organized,  and  thus  able  to  present  their  case 
more  compactly.  The  leader  of  the  opposition  was 
ill,  and  unable  to  attend,  and  a  hasty  reorganization 
of  forces  had  to  be  made.  As  nearly  as  we  can  get 
the  figures,  about  2,000  people  signed  the  petition  in 
favor  of  discontinuing  the  appropriation,  while  the 
Bureau  claims  a  membership  of  651  in  the  report  of 
1923. 

The  opposition  apparently  spent  much  of  its  time 
in  giving  individual  opinions  about  the  value  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  while  the  other  side  replied  in  kind 
by  attempting  to  show  what  the  Bureau  has  done  to 
justify  its  existence.  The  printed  reports  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  for  some  reason  the  discussion  drifted 
away  from  the  real  and  only  serious  point  in  the  con¬ 
troversy.  Why  should  the  Farm  Bureau  receive 
public  money  for  its  work  while  the  Grange  and 
other  similar  farm  organizations  must  hoe  their  own 
row?  That  is  the  only  question  that  seems  debata¬ 
ble  at  this  time.  As  it  stands,  the  Farm  Bureau  en¬ 
joys  the  special  privilege  of  securing  public  funds. 


Why  is  it  any  more  entitled  to  this  privilege  than  the 
Grange?  What  has  it  done  to  justify  the  county 
supervisors  or  the  Federal  government  in  giving  it 
public  support  when  evidently  only  a  small  proportion 
of  country  people  belong  to  it?  Why  should  it  not 
be  expected  to  live  and  work  on  fees  from  its  mem¬ 
bership,  as  other  organizations  must  do?  Has  it 
justified  its  special  privilege  by  doing  a  class  of 
work  which  other  organizations  cannot  or  will  not 
do? 

As  we  see  it,  these  are  the  questions  which  should 
be  debated  at  such  a  hearing.  Some  of  those  who 
opposed  further  appropriations  in  Ontario  County 
took  pains  to  say  that  they  were  not  objecting  to  the 
work  of  the  Bureau,  but  they  thought  it  unfair  to 
tax  all  the  people  to  support  an  organization  which 
admittedly  was  of  benefit  to  only  a  few  of  the  citi¬ 
zens.  So  far  as  we  can  see  from  the  reports,*  the 
backers  of  the  Bureau  made  little  effort  to  answer 
that  argument,  beyond  trying  to  show  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau  work  is  of  general  benefit.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  the  supervisors  adjourned  without  taking 
action.  The  matter  will  come  up  later.  We  are  told 
on  one  hand  that  the  supervisors  are  sure  to  appro¬ 
priate  about  $10,000  for  Bureau  work,  while  the 
other  side  claims  that  at  home  the  supervisors  will 
find  the  sentiment  very  much  stronger  than  at  the 
hearing.  At  any  rate,  we  believe  that  this  question, 
once  opened,  must  now  be  settled.  The  Bureau  must 
show  that  its  work  is  such  that  it  is  entitled  to  the 
special  privilege  of  a  public  appropriation.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  economy  in  public  expenses  is  in  the  air. 
The  last  election  is  regarded  as  a  mandate  for  trim¬ 
ming  down  public  expenses.  All  the  way  from 
Washington  down  to  Podunk  Corners  the  pruning 
knife  and  saw  will  be  used,  and  we  think  every  in¬ 
stitution  or  organization  making  use  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  must  stand  up  and  justify  its  exis¬ 
tence.  There  is  one  singular  thing  about  this  con¬ 
troversy  in  Ontario  County.  Our  remembrance  is 
that  this  county  was  quite  slow  in  starting  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Bureau.  For  quite  a  time  the  supervisors  refused 
to  appropriate  the  money.  Finally  a  group  of  farm¬ 
ers  made  a  county  issue  out  of  the  matter,  and  after 
a  rather  warm  campaign  elected  supervisors  pledged 
to  grant  the  money.  Now  it  seems  to  be  true  that 
some  of  the  very  farmers  who  w'orked  hard  for  this 
original  appropriation  are  now  working  to  stop  it! 
Our  information  is  that  while  the  political  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  county  favors  the  appropriation,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  country  people  oppose  it,  but  are  lacking  in 
cohesive  organization. 


The  Art  of  Advertising 

ONE  of  the  wonders  of  business  development  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  quarter  century  has  been  the  part 
played  by  advertising.  All  sorts  of  things  are  now 
sold  through  advertisements,  and  many  farmers  have 
become  quite  expert  in  offering  their  goods.  The 
following,  taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  a  city  paper, 
shows  how  trade  is  being  developed  in  the  country: 

Cooked  Virginia 
HAM 

A  man’s  Ham.  Rich — tasty 
— happily  satisfying  with 
the  delightful  more-ish  fare¬ 
well — matured  for  months — 
the  old  Virginia  Brown 
Sugary  Crust  tucked  around 
the  tender  juicy  meat.  The 
palate  responds  with  delight 
to  this  appealing  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

It  is  probable  that  a  cooked  ham  of  good  quality 
will  sell  to  better  advantage  than  a  raw  one.  During 
the  Winter  a  number  of  our  readers  offer  sausage, 
headcheese,  potcheese,  candy  and  other  homemade 
foods,  and  when  the  quality  is  high  and  a  uniform 
standard  is  maintained,  considerable  business  may 
be  done.  'Some  years  ago  the  great  bulk  of  the  bak¬ 
ing  and  making  of  clothing  was  done  in  the  country 
by  farmers’  wives.  That  business  has  gradually 
been  taken  away  to  town,  so  that  too  frequently  the 
farmer  and  his  family  will  be  left  without  any  in¬ 
come-producing  labor.  That  condition  often  makes 
one  of  the  hardest  situations  in  farm  life,  and  one 
of  the  great  needs  of  the  country  today  is  a  profit¬ 
able  Winter  job  for  the  farm  family. 


Fruit  Notes  from  Southern  Ohio 

In  1923  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  were  failures,  or 
light  crops,  except  the  Rome  Beauty  apples,  which  were 
all  too  full,  and  the  Spring  of  1924  brought  forth  full 
crop  prospects  for  almost  every  kind  except  the  Romes, 
which  generally  had  light  bloom.  With  seasonable 
weather  they  all  developed  in  fine  shape  where  well 
cared  for,  and  the  small  fruits  sold  well ;  cherries  were 
so  full  that  trees  broke  down  with  the  weight  of  the 
fruit  in  some  cases,  and  there  was  not  enough  demand 


on  the  markets  to  take  the  offerings  at  a  fair  price,  and 
not  enough  labor  to  pick  all  the  fruit  either,  and  likely 
20  per  cent  of  the  crop  rotted  before  it  could  be  picked. 
But  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well,  for  we  had  all  we 
could  sell  to  advantage.  Early  apples  came  on  in  such 
enormous  quantities  that  the  price  went  to  the  bottom, 
and  many  of  them  were  not  harvested  for  lack  of  help 
and  a  market  to  pay  a  living  price.  We  never  tried  to 
pick  up  the  good  drops  this  year,  which  used  to  be  our 
custom.  Then  peaches  came  on,  and  we  had  plenty  of 
them  to  market  every  day  at  a  fair  price  for  the  good 
grades,  but  the  poorer  ones  went  low  and  hard  to  sell. 
The  growers  had  so  many  and  so  much  to  do  that  many 
of  them  did  not  thin  the  fruit  at  all.  We  had  season¬ 
able  rains  all  Summer,  and  fruit  made  good  size  and 
yielded  more  than  the  estimates,  mostly  50  to  100  per 
cent  more  than  the  growers  prepared  for.  Plums  were 
plenty,  too,  and  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  As  city  peo¬ 
ple  work  more  and  keep  house  less,  they  do  not  put  up 
fruit,  as  used  to  be  the  custom,  but  buy  it  from  the 
grocers  in  cans,  and  there  is  not  so  much  demand  for 
fruit  to  be  canned.  Those  who  wanted  to  put  up  their 
fruit  commenced  when  the  first  good  ones  were  to  be 
had  at  a  fair  price  and  kept  at  it  till  they  had  all  they 
wanted,  and  at  the  end  of  the  peach  season  it  seemed 
that  there  was  no  demand  at  all  for  peaches  at  even 
half  or  a  third  of  the  price  in  the  rush  of  the  season. 
Then  when  the  Fall  and  Winter  apples  started  to  mar¬ 
ket  there  was  little  local  demand  for  any  of  them,  but 
other  markets  and  a  light  Western  crop  stimulated  the 
buying  from  outside,  and  most  of  the  crop  moved  at 
fair  prices,  or  provision  was  made  for  storing  the  fruit 
for  later  marketing.  It  was  thought  by  most  growers 
that  there  could  not  be  a  half  crop  of  Rome  Beauty  in 
this  famous  Rome  Beauty  belt,  but  with  a  light  crop 
and  good  rains  the  apples  grew  and  grew  till  they  aver¬ 
aged  large  and  took  on  a  most  excellent  finish,  till  they 
were  probably  the  best  Rome  Beauty  that  have  been 
grown  here  in  many  years,  and  nearly  as  many  of  them 
as  when  there  were  full  crops. 

As  most  of  the  apple  growers  lost  money  in  1923  they 
decided  not  to  buy  many  barrels,  and  when  joking 
time  came  all  of  them  wanted  more  cooperage.  It  was 
rushed  in  and  barrels  made  in  a  hurry,  and  most  people 
got  their  fruit  picked  in  time.  Apples  have  hung  to 
the  trees  this  year  the  best  I  have  ever  known,  well  col¬ 
ored  early  and  hung  late  till  they  were  picked,  and  if 
they  had  dropped  as  early  as  they  have  done  most  years 
lately  we  would  have  lost  quite  a  lot,  but  few  dropped 
before  they  were  gathered.  We  had  a  good  many  cool 
nights,  but  no  killing  frost  on  the  hills  till  October  23, 
and  no  freeze  yet,  on  November  15,  and  quite  a  lot  of 
apples  on  the  trees  yet  where  they  were  left. 

U.  T.  COX. 


The  Dairy  At  Both  Ends 

Why  is  dairy  farming  so  fascinating?  I  know  a 
farmer  up-State  who  pays  35  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  the 
milk  truck  to  have  his  milk  carted  to  the  creamery,  20 
miles  away.  The  farmer  carts  it  1*4  miles  to  the  milk 
truck  and  only  gets  2 %  cents  a  quart.  Another  farmer 
has  16  cows  and  a  team  of  horses.  He  is  making  ‘J75 
lbs.  of  milk  a  day,  and  receiving  $2.75  per  100  lbs.,  or 
$7.50  per  day.  His  feed  and  shoeing  of  his  team  and 
other  wear  and  tear  expenses  cost  $3.50  per  day.  This 
will  hardly  pay  for  the  feed  of  cows  and.  horses,  so  he 
is  practically  working  for  nothing  and  boarding  himself. 

Now  the  driver  who  delivers  milk  to  me  in  a  city 
suburb  says  he  makes  $65  per  week  and  only  works  six 
days.  That  is  more  than  the  farmer  gets  for  the  milk 
from  his  herd,  feed  and  labor  thrown  in.  You  go  past 
one  of  the  company’s  plants  here,  and  you  see  the  yard 
parked  full  of  fine  autos  that  the  drivers  use  to  carry 
them  to  work.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  the  boss 
farmer  who  has  to  manufacture  the  milk  has  to  snub 
along  with  an  old  pair  of  horses  that  work  seven  days 
in  the  week,  while  this  employe  rides  around  in  an  auto 
and  only  works  six  days  a  week.  Where  is  the  remedy? 

Long  Island.  n.  s.  p. 


An  Experience  with  Consolidation 

■Some  of  the  hardships  of  consolidation,  as  apparently 
permitted  by  the  present  educational  law,  have  recently 
been  exemplified  in  Brewster,  Putnam  County. 

In  the  township  of  Southeast  there  were  three  dis¬ 
tricts  which  sent  their  children  in  to  Brewster  village 
for  school  purposes.  In  my  own  district  there  are  pos¬ 
sibly  six  or  seven  children  of  school  age,  and  if  I  under¬ 
stand  correctly,  tuition  was  paid  to  the  village  for  their 
instruction.  Transportation  was  taken  care  of  by  tax¬ 
ation  of  the  residents  of  the  district.  When  the  matter 
of  consolidation  was  taken  up  the  voters  of  this  district 
were  unanimous  against  it.  The  American  way  is  to 
permit  the  majority  to  rule,  but  it  would  look  as  if  this 
idea  had  not  reached  the  attention  of  the  framers  of  the 
educational  law.  At  all  events  the  district  superintend¬ 
ent  announced  that,  despite  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
consolidation  was  necessary,  and  it  was  effected. 

When  tax  bills  came  out  the  taxpayers  in  this  district 
found  an  increase  of  500  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  I 
was  advised  by  an  official  of  the  village  that  his  taxes 
had  been  cut  down  40  per  cent  as  a  result  of  the  consol¬ 
idation.  The  amount  of  money  involved  is,  of  course, 
not  large,  but  it  seems  to  many  people  that  the  power  to 
consolidate  school  districts  against  the  unanimous  de¬ 
sire  of  the  voters  of  the  district  is  entirely  un-American 
and'  undemocratic,  and  smacks  rather  strongly  of  the 
old  Russian  autocracy. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  experience  of 
other  districts  which  have  been  forced  against  their  will 
to  enter  consolidation.  u. 

New  York. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

We  should  all  be  glad  to  be  living 

In  this  happy  time  of  Thanksgiving. 

Drawn  by  Evelyn  Underwood  (13  years), 
New  York 


Memory  Verse 

THANKSGIVING  SONG 

Summer  is  gone, 

Autumn  is  here; 

This  is  the  harvest 
For  all  the  year. 

Corn  in  the  crib, 

Oats  in  the  bin. 

Wheat  is  all  thrashed. 

Barley  drawn  in. 

Apples  are  barreled, 

Nuts  laid  to  dry, 

Frost  in  the  garden, 

Winter  is  nigh. 

Father  in  Heaven. 

Thank  Thee  for  all, 

Winter  and  Springtime, 
Summer  and  Fall. 

By  Lydia  Avery  Coonley. 

Sent  by  Esther  Kraft  (13  years). 

New  York. 

Thanksgiving  time  has  come  again. 
How  much  we  have  to  be  thankful  for — - 
health,  home,  family,  friends,  school, 
books,  music,  pictures,  the  interesting 
outdoor  world,  our  great  country  !  The 
boys  and  girls  who  read  Our  Page  may 
well  stop  a  moment  to  count  their  bless¬ 
ings.  Y'ou  have  opportunity  to  make 
something  worth  while  of  life.  You  may 
look  ahead  with  confidence  to  the  days 
and  years  to  come  if  you  have  the  will 
to  use  every  means  of  growing  in  body, 
mind  and  spirit. 


There  Have  Been  Many  Letters 

Since  the  October  page  and  Our  Birth¬ 
day  page  were  issued  your  editor  has  had 
many  letters  from  readers.  Y~ou  will 
find  nearly  200  names  on  the  list  of  con¬ 
tributors  on  page  1492.  It  has  been  an 
especial  pleasure  to  receive  some  friendly, 
personal  letters  in  which  you  let  me 
share  your  work  and  play,  your  joy  and 
sorrows.  I  was  deeply  touched  at  a 
heart-broken  letter  from  a  girl  reader 
who  has  been  one  of  our  most  constant 
and  helpful  contributors.  She  has  lost 
her  father  and  is  facing  with  her  mother 
and  brother  and  sisters  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  farm  and  home  going  with¬ 
out  his  loving  guidance.  Yet  through 
her  sorrow’  there  was  a  note  of  courage 
that  was  good  to  feel.  When  death  comes 
?iear  to  us,  as  it  must  to  all  sooner  or 
later,  we  must  not  give  up  in  despair, 
but  rather  take  a  new  hold  on  life,  for 
(he  sake  of  the  dear  one  who  has  gone, 
and  try  all  the  harder  to  meet  each  day 
bravely. 


An  Interesting  Trip 

Since  last  writing  to  his  boys  and  girls 
your  editor  has  had  the  privilege  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  little  trip  to  Washington.  D.  0..  and 
Charlottesville.  Ya.  Washington  is  full 
of  wonderful  sights,  as  some  of  you  know 
who  have  been  there,  and  as  all  of  you 
will  discover  for  yourselves  some  day,  I 
hope.  There  are  the  Capitol,  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Library,  the  White  House,  the 
National  Museum,  the  Washington  Mon¬ 
ument.  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  Potomac, 
Rock  Creek  and  the  National  Zoological 
Parks,  and  many,  many  more.  Across 
the  river  at  Arlington  is  the  great  ceme¬ 
tery,  the  beautiful  Amphitheater,  and  the 
tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  An  hour's 
ride  down  the  Potomac  River  on  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  side  is  Mount  Vernon,  the  home 
of  George  Washington,  a  wonderful  place, 
indeed.  It  is  finely  kept  up  and  is  full 
of  historical  furnishings.  In  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Ya.,  on  top  of  a  mountain  just  out¬ 
side  of  the  city,  is  Monticello,  the  home 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  across  the  city 
from  it  is  the  famous  University  of  Vir¬ 


ginia  which  Jefferson  himself  helped  to 
found.  Perhaps  in  some  future  page  I 
will  tell  you  more  of  what  I  saw?  in  all 
these  places. 


Fall  Fun 

(An  original  poem.) 

Such  dandy  times  come  with  the  Fall. 

Hallowe’en,  Thanksgiving,  nut  parties 
and  all, 

That  none  can  help  wishing  that  Au¬ 
tumn  were  here 

With  all  of  its  holidays  and  its  good 
cheer. 

The  pumpkin  is  yellow,  the  corn’s  turn¬ 
ing  brown, 

The  farmers  all  hurry  their  produce  to 
town, 

So  none  can  help  wishing  that  Autumn 
were  hei-e, 

With  all  of  its  good  times  and  its  good 
cheer. 

Marie  Collins  (14  years) 
Connecticut. 


Shall  School  Work  be  Taken  as  a 
Pleasure  or  a  Duty? 

Two  months  ago  one  of  our  readers 
presented  us  with  this  question,  and 
asked  for  answers.  A  good  many  replied, 
and  from  them  your  editor  has  selected 
a  half  dozen  of  the  best.  They  probably  in¬ 
dicate  in  a  general  way  how  most  of  us 
feel  in  this  matter.  You  will  note  that 
the  question  is  which  way  shall  we  take 
school  work.  There  is  no  question  that 
to  go  to  school  is  the  duty  of  every  boy 
and  girl,  just  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
father  to  earn  a  living  for  his  family, 
and  of  every  mother  to  keep  the  home 
clean  and  bright  and  wholesome.  The 
point  is,  shall  we  always  be  thinking  of 
the  duty  side  of  it  as  a  weight  upon  us, 
or  shall  we  try  to  look  for  the  pleasant 
side  of  school  life?  And  the  answer  in 
one  sentence  might  be  this :  ‘‘A  duty  well 
and  cheerfully  performed  becomes  a 
pleasure.”  But  here  are  the  letters,  and 
you  may  decide  for  yourselves: 

The  question  Edith  Burnett  asked  as  to 
whether  school  should  be  taken  as  a 
pleasure  or  a  duty  is  certainly  a  hard 
one  to  decide.  The  only  way  I  can  fig¬ 
ure  it  out  is  that  school  work  is  a  duty, 
and  should  be  done  with  pleasure  (That’s 
a  funny  answer). 

Charlotte  Booth  (16  years) 

New  York. 


As  I  was  looking  over  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  came  upon  the  question  :  “Shall  school 
work  be  taken  as  a  pleasure  or  a  duty?” 
I  think  it  should  be  taken  as  a  little  of 
both.  YTou  should  go  to  school  because 
it  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  your  community 
and  to  your  country.  If  you  do  not  find 
pleasure  in  your  school  and  your  school 
work  it  is  not  worth  your  while  to  go  to 


Drawn  by  Anna  Mayers  (14  years), 
Connecticut 


school.  If  you  can  find  something  inter¬ 
esting  in  your  work,  and  take  a  joy  in 
learning  to  do  something,  that  is  the  true 
spirit  of  school.  But  if  you  go  to  school 
simply  because  dad  or  mother  would  put 
you  to  work  if  you  didn’t,  that  is  no 
kind  of  way  for  a  future  II.  S.  citizen 
to  feel.  I  go  to  school  for  the  pleasure 
of  it.  and  to  get  an  education,  not  be¬ 
cause  1  am  forced  to.  Rowena  L. 

Maine. 


I  believe  school  work  should  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  both  a  pleasure  and  a  duty.  It  is 
a  duty  to  our  country  to  gain  an  educa¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  our  duties  may 
be  done  more  easily  if  they  are  regarded 
as  pleasures,  and  school  wrork  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  exception.  Don’t  you  boys  and 


girls  think  that  you  get  more  out  of  your 
school  work  if  you  learn  your  lessons 
willingly  and  take  them  as  pleasures, 
than  if  you  learn  them  merely  because 
you  have  to?  So  while  school  work  is 
really  a  duty,  let  us  also  regard  it  as  a 
pleasure.  Warren  Brown  (16  years) 
Vermont. 


I  will  say  that  school  work  by  all 
means  be  taken  as  a  pleasure.  Some 
boys  and  girls  consider  it  only  as  a  duty 
but  it  should  be  a  pleasure  to  us  that  we 
are  able  to  come  to  school  and  study  and 
learn  from  wonderful  text  books  under 
the  guidance  of  wonderful  teachers.  If 
we  take  school  work  as  a  pleasure  we 
can  learn  it  all  the  quicker  and  better. 
But  if  it  is  taken  as  a  duty  it  often  be¬ 
comes  a  drag,  and  we  do  not  get  it  so 
well.  Of  course  it  is  rather  hard  to  look 
upon  certain  school  work  as  a  pleasure, 
but  even  the  hardest  problem  in  arith¬ 
metic  becomes  a  pleasure  to  us  if  we  can 
solve  it.  When  we  like  a  certain  subject 
it  is  usually  a  pleasure  to  study  it,  but 
it  becomes  our  duty  to  study'  it  if  we  do 
not  like  it. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why 
school  work  should  be  a  pleasure.  Sup¬ 
pose  there  were  no  schools  or  colleges  or 
any  other  places  of  learning.  Just  try 
to  picture  the  awfulness  of  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  boys  and  girls.  We  could  not  read  or 
write.  We  would  be  only  half  civilized. 
Let  us  learn  to  love  our  school  work,  and 
do  it  faithfully.  Only  by  hard,  diligent 
studying  can  we  ever  expect  to  accomp¬ 
lish  our  hopes,  our  desires,  our  all,  and 
become  great  men  and  women. 

Lillian  Kent  (16  years) 

Michigan. 


If  a  person  is  broad-minded  enough  he 
can  easily  answer  the  above  question.  I 
think  school  work  should  be  taken  as  a 
pleasure  and  not  as  a  duty.  Although  it 
is  a  duty  for  children  under  a  certain 


A  Flying  Tackle — Drawn  by  Esther  Herr 
(15  years),  Pennsylvania 


age  they  should  take  it  as  a  pleasure.  I 
am  not  attending  school  for  the  reason 
that  I  must  or  am  forced  to  do  so,  but 
because  I  am  fond  of  school.  If  every 
child  took  school  work  as  a  pleasure  this 
world  would  be  educated.  I  think  that 
all  young  people  who  are  fitted  for  a 
school  education  should  take  advantage 
of  it.  School  is  certainly  a  pleasure,  and 
1  hope  that  most  boys  and  girls  will  look 
at  it  in  that  manner. 

Wilhelmina  Rasmussen  (16  years) 
New  York. 


Now,  in  regard  to  school  work !  I 
think  that  we  should  take  school  work  as 
a  pleasure  rather  than  as  a  duty.  Still, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
owe  it  to  our  parents  who  are  farsighted 
enough  to  give  us  a  good  education,  and 
to  our  country  which  supplies  schools 
for  us,  to  make  the  most  of  our  oppor¬ 
tunities.  But  it  is  when  we  take  our 
school  work  as  a  pleasure  that  the  great¬ 
est  good  may  be  obtained.  Experience 
teaches  boys  and  girls  that  they  cannot 
work  well  unless  their  hearts  are  in  the 
work.  If  we  allow  our  interest  to  slack¬ 
en.  the  quality  of  our  work  is  also  bound 
to  slacken.  Therefore.  we  must  say  to 
ourselves,  “I  am  doing  this  work  because 
I  take  pleasure  in  doing  it,”  and  we  shall 
be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  results. 
(I  take  the  above  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence.)  Edna  Wilfert  (17  years) 

New  York. 


A  Secret  the  Bank  Holds 

(An  original  poem.) 

Follow  the  crooked  little  path 
To  the  cool  and  shady  spring. 

And  there  you  will  see  a  hole  in  the  bank 
That  contains  a  sleeping  thing. 

This  sleeping  thing  is  Johnny  Chuck 
And  he  prides  himself  on  the  best  of  luck 
For  he  sleeps  till  comes  the  Spring. 

Amelia  Stirewalt  (13  years) 
Virginia. 


A  Game  to  Play 

We  play  a  game  at  our  school  that  we 
find  very  exercising  and  exciting.  We 
call  it  dodge  ball.  We  have  a  volley  ball 
we  play  it  with.  This  is  the  way  to  play 
it. 

Take  hold  of  hands  and  form  a  circle. 
Then  number  ones  and  twos  alternately 
so  that  each  team  has  half  the  players. 
The  number  ones  go  into  the  circle.  Then 
the  number  twos,  who  have  the  ball,  try 
to  hit  one  of  the  number  ones  inside  the 
circle.  Whenever  a  player  is  hit  he  joins 
the  circle  again.  When  all  the  number 
ones  are  hit  then  the  number  twos  go 
into  the  circle  and  they  have  to  dodge  the 
ball  thrown  by  the  number  ones.  _  The 
player  who  stays  in  the  longest  is  the 
best  dodger.  Orvilla  Oudt  (14  years) 

New  York. 


At  Grandma’s 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  coming, 

And  a  happy  girl  am  I, 

We’re  going  to  my  grandma’s 
Where  we’ll  have  pumpkin  pie, 
And  nice  turkey  fixed  with  dressing. 
And  a  lot  of  other  things — 

Right  glad  am  I  that  every  year 
Ai  Thanksgiving  dinner  brings. 

Author  (?) 
Sent  by  Anna  Obuch  (12  years) 
New  York. 


The  Great  Horned  Owl 

This  is  the  correct  answer  to  last 
month’s  Nature  Puzzle,  but  your  editor 
also  gave  credit  to  any  who  just  said 
owl.  However,  all  of  our  readers  should 
be  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  kinds  of  owls,  and  should  learn  to 
distinguish  between  them.  Of  them  all 
the  great  horned  owl  is  the  only  one  in 
North  America  that  is  harmful  to  poultry, 
and  it  is  not  very  common  except  in 
densely  forested  regions.  Other  owls  are 
very  beneficial  birds,  because  of  the  ro¬ 
dents  and  insects  they  destroy. 

One  of  our  readers  sent  a  fine  pencil 
sketch  of  a  great  horned  owl  which  he 
made  from  a  museum  specimen.  You 
will  find  it  printed  here  with  his  letter. 
Several  others  sent  drawings  also.  Then 
wTe  have  contributed  the  first  verse  of 
a  famous  owl  poem,  and  another  letter 
telling  a  few  more  interesting  facts  about 
horned  owls : 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  Nature 
Puzzle  is  the  great  horned  owl.  I  am 
inclosing  a  drawing  which  I  made  from 
a  specimen  in  the  museum  in  Poughkeep¬ 
sie.  The  horned  owl  is  not  very  common 
around  this  section.  The  largest  owrl  I 
have  seen  around  here  is  the  barred  owl. 
Of  course  the  screech  owl  is  quite  com¬ 
mon. 

I  close  with  best  wishes  for  Our  Page 
and  especially  the  Nature  Puzzle  in 
which  I  am  very  interested. 

New  York.  Henry  Iviemle. 


In  the  hollow  tree,  in  the  old  gray  tower, 
The  spectral  owl  doth  dwell ; 

Dull,  hated,  despised  in  the  sunshine  hour 
But  at  dusk  he’s  abroad  and  well ! 

Not  a  bird  of  the  forest  e’er  mates  with 
him — 

All  mock  him  outright  by  day ; 

But  at  night,  when  the  woods  grow  still 
and  dim, 

The  boldest  will  shrink  away. 

Oh,  when  the  night  falls,  and  roosts  the 
fowl, 

Then,  then  is  the  reign  of  the  horned 
owl. 

From  The  King  of  the  Night, 
By  Barry  Cornwall. 

Sent  by  Elizabeth  Iloban  (13  years) 
New  York. 


The  answrer  to  the  Nature  Puzzle  is  the 
great  horned  owl.  It  eats  field  mice,  rab¬ 
bits,  birds  and  young  chickens.  All  the 
indigestible  parts  of  the  food,  such  as 
feathers,  bones  and  skins,  are  vomited  up 
again  in  small  pellets.  Many  of  these 
pellets  may  be  found  under  the  owl’s 
roost.  Horned  owls  hunt  only  at  night. 
Their  method  of  hunting  is  to  sit  very 
quietly  on  a  stump  or  dead  tree  and  hoot 
loudly.  This  frightens  small  animals, 


Draion  by  Henry  Kiemle,  New  York 

and  of  course  they  stir  or  rustle  a  leaf. 
With  his  sharp  ears  “Hooty,”  as  we  chil¬ 
dren  call  him,  hears  that  small  noise  and 
flies  on  swift  but  silent  wings  to  grab 
his  prey.  Janet  Rose  (11  years) 

New  York. 

It  is  true  that  the  horned  owl  hoots 
in  a  deep,  loud  tone,  but  the  name  hoot 
owl  is  commonly  given  to  another  and 
more  familiar  species,  the  barred  owl. 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

This  plant  grows  in  waste  places  on  a 
green  stalk  two  feet  high  or  more.  In 
the  late  Summer  or  early  Fall  it  has 
two,  three  or  four  big  .bulgy  green  seed 
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pods  on  it.  When  the  seeds  are  ripe  the 
pods  burst  and  away  the  seeds  go  sail¬ 
ing.  for  each  flat,  brown  seed  has  some¬ 
thing  like  a  little  feather  attached  to  it. 
Don’t  you  think  it  is  wonderful  that  Na¬ 
ture  has  given  this  plant  such  a  way  of 
spreading  its  seeds?  What  is  it? 

Elizabeth  Anderson  (10  years) 
Pennsylvania. 


Grandma’s  Pumpkin  Pies 

My  mother’s  pies  are  very  good 
For  common  days,  but  O  my,  my  ! 

You  ought  to  be  at  Grandma  Gray’s, 
Where  we  all  go  Thanksgiving  days. 

And  taste  of  grandma’s  pumpkin  pie. 

The  aunts  and  uncles  all  are  there, 

And  cousins,  too,  of  every  size ; 

And  when  the  turkey’s  “had  his  day,” 
And  grandma’s  pudding’s  stowed  away, 
Then  next  will  coine  the  pumpkin  pies. 

Oh,  apple  pie  is  very  good, 

And  chocolate,  cream  and  mince  like¬ 
wise 

Rut  if  you  knew  my  Grandma  Gray, 
And  tried  her  cooking,  you  would  say, 
“Hurrah  for  grandma’s  pumpkin  pies.” 

By  Laura  F.  Armitage. 

Sent  by  Eulalie  Powers  (12  years.) 
Vermont. 

Anne  of  Green  Gables 

BY  L.  M.  MONTGOMERY 

More  readers  sent  this  answer  to  last 
month’s  Book  Puzzle  than  have  come  for 
any  we  have  had  in  a  long  time.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  letters  are  published  below, 
and  you  will  see  that  this  interesting 
book  is  the  first  of  a  long  series  that  are 
equally  enjoyable.  A  curious  fact  is  that 
we  seem  to  know  so  little  about  the  au¬ 
thor.  One  reader  refers  to  her  as  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  another  says  the  initials 
L.  M.  stand  for  Lucy  Maud,  another  says 
that  she  is  now  dead.  Your  editor  has 
searched  in  encyclopedias  and  everything 
else  within  reach  but  can  find  nothing. 
If  anyone  knows  something  of  the  life 
of  this  popular  author  we  would  like  to 
have  it.  The  tribute  from  Mark  Twain 
to  which  one  reader  refers  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  is  high  praise  indeed.  Who 
was  Mark  Twain?  Who  is  the  “Im¬ 
mortal  Alice?” 

I  think  the  brief  description  given  by 
Norma  Burlingame  and  Isabelle  Raitt  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  about  “Anne  of  Green 
Gables,”  and  the  author  is  I,.  M.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
answered  any  of  the  puzzles  on  Our 
Page.  I  was  sure  of  my  answer  so  thought 
I  would  write  to  you.  I  am  certainly  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  paper  and  hope  my 
mother  and  father  keep  taking  it. 

New  York.  Eleanor  Nichols. 


I  have  wanted  to  write  to  Our  Page 
many  times  but  could  never  sum  up  cour¬ 
age  enough  to  do  so.  But  at  last  I  have 
put  aside  my  fears  and  decided  to  an¬ 
swer  the  Book  Puzzle.  The  name  of  the 
book  is  “Anne  of  Green  Gables.”  It  is 
a  very  interesting  story  and  was  written 
by  L.  M.  Montgomery.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  girls  and  boys  who  have  read  this 
book  are  not  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  this  book  is  one  of  the  books  of  a 
series.  I  am  sure  they  will  enjoy  the 
other  books.  The  names  of  some  of  them 
are  “Anne  of  Avonlea,”  “Anne  of  the 
Island,”  “Anne’s  House  of  Dreams,”  and 
“Rilla  of  Ingleside.”  There  are  more, 
but  I  cannot  remember  the  names.  They 
are  very  interesting.  At  least  I  thought 
so. 

I  shall  close  now,  as  I  think  I  have 
written  enough.  I  have  just  finished 
reading  the  special  Birthday  Page,  and 
wish  Our  Page  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day.  Florence  Grunfeld  (14  years) 

New  York. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Page  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  so 
interesting  that  I  thought  I  would  send 
the  answer  to  the  Book  Puzzle.  I  think 
the  book  is  “Anne  of  Green  Gables,”  by 
L.  M.  Montgomery.  It  certainly  is  a 
very  interesting  book.  I  have  read  it 
and  liked  it  so  well  that  I  have  read  it 
over  several  times.  There  are  several 
books  in  the  series.  I  have  read  most 
all  of  them,  and  they  are  all  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  “Anne  of  Green  Gables.”  I 
like  to  read  very  much,  and  usually  read 
all  my  spare  time.  I  think  Our  Page  is 
wonderful,  and  as  I  was  looking  at  the 
list  of  October  contributors  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  many  write  to  the  page. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  write  often. 

Wishing  Our  Page  the  greatest  success, 
I  remain.  Your  friend,  Dorothy  Paige. 

New  York. 


As  I  am  very  interested  in  Our  Page 
I  decided  to  write  to  you.  I  certainly 
enjoy  reading  it.  and  I  feel  that  I  must 
help  it  along.  The  Book  Puzzle  for  this 
month  was  “Anne  of  Green  Gables,”  by 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Montgomery.  Her  books  are 
all  excellent,  at  least  all  I’ve  ever  read, 
and  I  think  that  “Rainbow  Valley”  and 
the  one  following  it.  “Rilla  of  Ingleside,” 
were  the  best  of  any.  The  last  is  a  story 
of  Anne’s  youngest  child  mostly,  but  it  is 
also  about  her  boys  in  the  World  War. 

I  am  15  years  old  and  live  on  a  small 
farm  although  just  now  I  am  not  home 
very  much.  I  am  away  at  high  school, 
and  I  am  a  junior.  I  like  farm  life  very 


Mary  had  a  little  pige,  it  was  the  cutest  thing, 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went  she  led  it  with  a  string. 


Drawn  by  Agnes  Helfert  (15  years), 
Wisconsin 


Drawn  by  Rebecca  Spencer  (14  years), 
Maine 


Draicn  by  Christopher  Royce  (12  years), 
Vermont 


Draicn  in  Pencil  by  Edicin  Herr  (1G 
years),  New  Jersey 


Draicn  in  Pencil  by  Marie  Roberts  (12 
years),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Esther  Corcoran  (11  years), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Griffin  Foster  (13  years)  New 
York 


Drawn  in  pencil  by  Ellen  Doolittle  (12  years),  New  York 
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much,  and  never  want  to  live  anywhere 
else,  because  I  want  my  pets  all  the  time. 
We  have  two  dogs  and  seven  kittens  be¬ 
sides  our  horses  and  other  animals.  I 
like  a  dog  the  best  of  all  animals,  and  I 
think  I  can  never  live  without  one.  Now 
I  must  close  with  the  best  of  good  wishes 
to  all,  Your  interested  friend, 

New  York.  Gracia  Cooper. 


Mark  Twain  said,  “In  ‘Anne  of  Green 
Gables’  you  will  find  the  dearest  and 
most  moving  and  delightful  child  since 
the  ‘Immortal  Alice’.”  I  think  it  is  a 
fine  book.  Mary  Kennedy. 

West  Virginia. 


What  Book  Is  This? 

Following  are  two  descriptions  of  a 
book  which  every  boy  and  girl  who  have 
read  it  will  instantly  recognize,  and  all 
those  who  have  not  will  want  to  as  soon 
as  they  can.  In  answering  give  the  title 
of  the  book  and  the  author’s  name,  and 
add  anything  you  wish  about  either  one. 

This  book  is  read  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  author  is  very  fa¬ 
miliar.  The  story  itself  takes  place  in 
Holland.  Thus  it  gives  many  good  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Hollanders  and  parts  of 
Holland.  One  way  that  it  describes  Hol¬ 
land  is  by  describing  an  expedition  of 
four  Dutch  boys  and  an  English  boy.  It 
describes  the  Hollanders  themselves  in 
a  Winter  scene  on  the  canal. 

Two  of  the  main  characters  are  a  poor 
boy  and  girl  who  worked  hard  for  a  liv¬ 
ing.  These  children  are  poor  because  of 
having  a  father  with  a  sickness  unknown 
to  them,  and  because  of  the  sudden  dis¬ 
appearance  of  a  thousand  guilders  at  the 
beginning  of  the  father’s  illness.  A  skat¬ 
ing  race  takes  place  in  the  story  in  which 
these  two  children  play  an  important 
part.  There  is  a  mystery  about  a  watch 
given  to  the  mother  before  the  illness  of 
the  father.  After  10  years  of  illness  the 
father  is  brought  back  to  health  and  the 
mystery  of  the  watch  is  discovered  ;  also 
the  silver  guilders  are  found. 

Massachusetts.  Beatrice  Isham. 


We  have  been  reading  a  book  on  Hol¬ 
land— -the  land  of  tulips  and  windmills 
and  dikes  and  canals.  In  Winter  every¬ 
one  skates,  and  sometimes  a  party  of 
boys  skate  from  place  to  place  for  a  view 
of  the  cities  and  country.  In  some  vil¬ 
lages  they  have  races  and  the  winning 
boy  and  the  winning  girl  each  receive  a 
pair  of  silver  skates.  The  book  tells  of 
a  poor  family.  The  father  had  been  hurt 
10  years  before,  while  helping  mend  the 
dike,  and  had  lost  his  mind.  The  little 
boy  and  girl  helped  the  mother.  At  first 
these  children  wore  wooden  skates.  Then 
the  boy  earned  enough  to  buy  steel  skates 
by  carving  beads.  The  sick  father  be¬ 
came  worse  until  a  great  surgeon  came 
and  relieved  the  pressure  on  his  brain. 
Then  the  father  remembered  where  he 
had  buried  his  savings.  Then,  too,  they 
found  the  doctor’s  runaway  son.  In  the 
skating  race  the  little  girl  won  the  silver 
skates,  and  the  boy  studied  with  the  great 
surgeon  and  became  famous  himself. 

Sarah  Graham  (9  years) 
Charles  Graham  (12  years) 
Anna  Graham  (14  years) 

Illinois. 


Our  Artists 

Pigs  on  strings  proved  to  be  very  popu¬ 
lar.  There  seem  to  be  all  kinds  of  ways 
of  fastening  the  string  to  the  pig  as  you 
will  note  from  the  11  drawings  published. 
Honorable  mention  for  drawings  that 
were  considered  in  the  final  selection  be¬ 
longs  to  Ruth  Warner  (17)  of  Connec¬ 
ticut;  Louise  Boswell  (15)  of  Maryland; 
Frances  Scott  (9)  of  Ontario,  Canada  ; 
Miriam  Kachel  and  Esther  Herr  (15)  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  Ruth  Woodward  (4). 
William  Bates  (11),  Evelyn  Underwood 
(13)  and  Virginia  Foster  (17)  of  New 
York.  Next  month  we  will  skip  the 
rhyme  drawings  and  will  have  Christmas 
drawings  instead.  Send  anything  you 
like  so  long  as  it  is  your  own  original 
idea  and  work. 


Cross-word  Enigma 

Those  who  worked  out  the  October 
enigma  discovered  that  the  “something 
we  all  like  to  chew”  was  t-u-r-k-e-y. 
Olive  Riker,  a  14-year-old  New  York 
reader,  has  sent  us  a  good  new  one  along 
the  same  line.  Here  it  is ; 

My  first  is  in  call,  but  not  in  yell. 

My  second  in  rent  but  not  in  sell. 

My  third  is  in  atlas,  but  not  in  book. 
My  fourth  in  robin,  but  not  in  rook. 

My  fifth  is  in  bounce,  but  not  in  spring. 
My  sixth  in  bell,  but  not  in  ring. 

My  seventh  is  in  rose,  but  not  in  pink. 
My  eighth  in  rise,  but  not  in  sink. 

My  ninth  js  in  it,  but  not  in  that. 

My  tenth  in  carpet,  but  not  in  mat. 

My  eleventh  is  in  August,  but  not  in  May. 
My  whole  we  have  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Items  of  Interest 

The  words  in  the  Box  this  month  were 
written  by  Janet  Rose,  an  11-year-ohl 
New  York  reader.  Boys  and  girls  are 
usually  full  of  the  gladness  of  living  at 
Thanksgiving  and  at  every  other  time. 
(Continued  on  page  1492) 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


IWell,  here  it  is  the  sixth  of  November, 
and  the  Parson  is  off  tonight  for  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.  lie  has  had  quite  a  number  of 
invitations  to  speak  on  the  way,  many 
more  than  he  could  take  care  of.  lie  has 
carefully  kept  the  letters,  however,  and 
will  bear  those  places  in  mind.  He  hopes 
to  go  out  to  Wisconsin  next  Hummer,  the 
latter  part  of  .Tune,  and  may  be  able  to 
visit  some  of  these  friends  at  that  time. 
One  place  where  he  speaks  tomorrow 
night  is  at  Gypsum,  O.,  where  there  seems 
to  be  a  most  flourishing  Community 
Church.  The  Parson  is  very  interested  in 
these  country  community  efforts,  and  he 
will  study  this  with  care.  They  are  to 
have  a  supper,  and  the  Parson  speaks 
afterwards.  What  a  problem  for  us  to 
solve — how  to  get  these  little  weak 
churches  together  in  these  villages.  From 
Columbus  the  Parson  will  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  see  .George,  who  is  going  to 
school  there,  staying  with  relatives.  Then 
he  will  go  farther  south  and  speak  at  a 
two-days’  conference  on  rural  church  top¬ 
ics.  George  seems  to  be  getting  along 
well.  This  might  be  quite  an  idea — board 
the  city  cousins  in  the  Summer  and  let 
them  take  back  a  child  to  send  to  high 
school  in  the  Winter  !  Why  not? 

Learning  of  A ll  Kinds. — A  child  cer¬ 
tainly  learns  all  kinds  of  things  in  school. 
Little  Charles  did  not  seem  to  be  feeling 
right  the  other  night,  and  a  thermometer 
disclosed  quite  a  fever.  On  going  to  sleep 
in  bed  he  kept  calling  and  crying  out 
about  a  time  he  seemed  to  have  had  on 
the  way  to  school.  “I  tried  to  run  all 
the  way,”  he  would  keep  saying.  He 
wanted  to  come  home  for  his  dinner,  and 
we  let  him  a  few  days.  On  the  way. back 
he  was  joined  by  one  or  two  other  boys. 
He  says  they  threw  apples  at  him  and 
pushed  him  down,  and  at  one  time  they 
were  both  on  top  of  him.  He  has  been 
such  a  gentle,  loving  boy,  and  he  had 
never  been  hurt  or  scared  this  way.  and 
Mrs.  Parson  thinks  it  was  nothing  else  in 
the  world  that  gave  him  the  fever.  He 
was  in  bed  three  days  with  it,  and  is  now 
back  in  school  again,  but  we  see  to  it  that 
sister  is  with  him  if  he  comes  home  to 
dinner.  They  both  ride  in  the  bus  morn¬ 
ing  and  night.  The  Parson  was  inter¬ 
ested  to  hear  the  supervisor  say  recently 
that  where  there  were  not  over  20  in  a 
one-room  school  they  get  more  attention 
and  did  better  than  in  a  graded  school. 
Pity  some  people  did  not  come  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  before ! 

A  District  Meeting. — That  there  is 
nothing  like  the  people  of  a  neighborhood 
getting  together  and  thrashing  things  out 
was  seen  at  a  meeting  in  a  sehoolhouse 
the  other  night  at  which  the  Parson,  as 
school  visitor,  presided.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  wanted  to  send  the  seventh  grade 
of  this  school  to  another  school  and  have 
them  carried  by  auto,  costing  the 
town  about  $300.  There  was  objec¬ 
tion.  and  the  Parson  suggested  these 
people  coming  tfogetlier  and  talking  it 
over.  If  it  is  best  for  children  to 
do  this,  let  us  persuade  their  parents 
it  is  best.  The  supervisor  consented  to 
this  readily,  and  the  meeting  was  held. 
The  place  was  filled,  and  they  about  all 
came  with  something  on  their  chest — you 
could  see  that  plain  enough.  When  the 
superintendent  had  fully  and  clearly  stated 
his  case,  and  a  show  of  hands  was  called 
for,  it  was  evident  he  had  not  made  a 
single  convert.  At  last,  however,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  -superintendent  and  the 
Parson  both,  it  developed  that  a  supposed¬ 
ly  temporary  arrangement  of  having  part 
of  the  small  children  come  half  a  day  and 
the  other  part  the  other  half  was  perfect¬ 
ly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  all  agree¬ 
ing  to  making  an  exception  in  one  case, 
where,  living  at  a  distance,  the  children 
should  come  and  go  together.  It  all 
showed  clearly  how  that  the  people  who 
undertake  to  run  the  schools  should  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  people  themselves. 
It  isn’t  what  the  supervisor  learns  at  a 
Summer  school  nearly  as  much  as  what 
he  learns  from  the  average  father  and 
mother  that  will  make  supervising  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Some  time  ago  a  town  below  here 
rose  up  in  almost  a  mob  fury  and  threw 
out  every  member  of  the  school  board  so 
as  to  get  rid  of  their  supervisor.  Talk 
about  excitement — a  wild  dragon  dropped 
in  their  midst  wouldn’t  have  caused  half 
the  fury  as  that  probably  well-meaning 
supervisor  did.  He  probably  knew  a  good 
deal  about  education,  something  about 
children,  but  how  about  the  parent  heart 
— especially  the  mother  heart?  That  is 
where  Mr.  Supervisor  needs  more  train¬ 
ing. 

Quite  Some  Fireworks.— Yes,  we 
have  had  quite  some  fireworks  down  in 
the  swamp.  This  place  has  always  been 
considered  “low.”  There  is  a  brook  right 
back  of  the  barn,  and  then  a  swamp  be¬ 
low  the  house.  There  is  so  little  fall  from 
the  cellar  to  the  brook  that  the  cellar 
drain  is  often  covered  at  the  end  with 
water.  Having  secured  the  co-operation 
of  the  person  owning  the  land  below  us, 
it  seemed  possible  this  year  to  blow  the 
brook  out  and  make  a  real  bed  for  it  to 
run  in.  The  farming  engineer  at  the 
State  College,  Storrs,  agreed  to  make  a 
demonstration  case  of  it.  He  brought 
over  300  lbs.  of  00  per  cent  dynamite. 


About  GOO  ft.  of  brook  was  blown.  The 
land  was  soft,  wet  and  mucky,  and  this 
made  it  all  the  better.  This  man  gets  the 
dynamite  for  24%  cents  a  pound.  The 
whole  job  cost  $74.  It  made  a  beautiful 
ditch,  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  lowered 
four  or  five  feet  deep.  Most  of  the  dirt 
blown  up  is  back  out  of  the  way.  One 
big  stump  went  high  in  the  air  across  the 
highway  and  over  in  a  neighbor’s  mowing. 
We  all  had  eels  for  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  If  there  is  any  danger  from 
the  house  windows,  just  raise  the  lower 
sash  all  round  ;  that  lets  the  air  go  right 


Preparing  for  Winter. — The  shops 
are  full  of  costly  furs,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  new  dyed  effects  which 
take  the  place  of  natural  furs.  Black 
ermine  is  a  novelty,  one  model  at  a  large 
commercial  exhibition  being  a  walking 
coat  of  black  ermine  with  collar  and 
cuffs  of  white.  Processed  American 
broadtail  is  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the 
brown  tints,  and  also  in  gun  metal. 
Karakul  is  dyed  in  all  the  popular 
shades.  Any  fur  that  will  dye  brown 
seems  in  favor  for  daytime  wear.  Silver 
gray  is  a  new  color  in  furs  for  which 
great  popularity  is  predicted.  Silver 
chipmunk  trimmed  with  pearl  gray  fox 
was  a  new  model  on  exhibition.  Leopard 


The  Ditch  Dug  with  Dynamite 


through.  The  picture  .shows  a  fair  view 
of  the  ditch  ;  the  black  chunk  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  is  a  big  old  bog  that  fell  back  in  the 
ditch.  We  will  throw  this  out  when  we 
get  time.  My,  but  what  a  difference ! 
Where  the  end  of  the  drain  pipe  comes 
to  the  brook  there  is  certainly  a  fall  of 
three  feet.  This  is  little  way  up  the 
brook  from  where  we  began  to  blow,  but 
it  cuts  right  down  through.  This  ditch 
ought  to  enable  us  to  plow  about  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  the  richest  land  on  the 
farm.  The  Parson’s  share  of  the  expense 
was  $44  ;  a  cheap  price  for  the  land,  as  it 
was  absolutely  worthless  before.  Worse 
than  worthless,  as  mowing  those  old  bogs 
a  few  more  years  would  have  absolutely 
jeopardized  whatever  of  religion  the  Par¬ 
son  may  have. 

Tiie  Agricultural  College.  —  Yes, 
the  Parson  was  over  and  preached  at  the 
Storrs  Agricultural  College  the  other  Sun¬ 
day.  They  have  a  new  minister  now,  and 
he  is  making  a  real  community  church  of 
it.  One  idea  is  that  of  a  “Student  Mem¬ 


and  leopard  cat  trimmed  with  fox  is 
very  fashionable.  The  leopard  cat  is  a 
soft  creamy  tint  with  dark  spots,  while 
the  leopard  is  rich  orange  and  gold  in 
the  ground  color.  A  coat  of  leopard  with 
red  fox  trimming  is  extremely  handsome. 
The  leopard  cat  is  handsome  also,  though 
paler,  and  a  little  less  expensive.  Muffs 
in  both  melon  and  envelope  shape  are  to 
be  very  fashionable,  and  are  to  accom¬ 
pany  fur-trimmed  suits.  Very  smart 
flower-trimmed  hats  are  shown  to  be 
worn  with  furs.  They  are  massed  with 
small  flowers  in  various  colors,  some¬ 
times  combined  with  metal  cloth. 

A  Pretty  Child’s  Coat.— In  the  il¬ 
lustration,  the  child  at  the  left  shows  a 
simple  coat  with  very  pretty  trimming. 
It  was  made  of  rose-colored  cloth, 
trimmed  with  gray  and  black  plaid,  the 
plaid  being  a  material  with  a  slightly 
fleecy  nap.  The  coat  had  a  front  panel, 
widening  toward  the  bottom,  which  was 
fastened  invisibly  at  the  side ;  two  but¬ 
tons  fastened  through  scallops  at  the  top. 
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bership,”  whereby  students  are  taken  as 
real  members  during  their  stay,  so  that 
they  feel  the  church  is  theirs  and  they 
have  a  vote  in  its  management,  as  they 
should.  The  church  was  filled,  with  a 
goodly  number  of  students  present.  Money 
is  now  being  raised,  one  gift  of  $10,000 
already  in  and  paid.  A  great  community 
plant  is  to  'be  built,  which  may  well  show 
forth  a  model  of  work  for  all  the  students 
as  they  go  out  to  be  leaders  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

“Do  It  Ourselves.” — Does  that  advice 
extend  to  dynamite?  Well,  we  had  eight 
sticks  of  GO  per  cent  left  over.  The  boys 
wanted  to  blow  a  deeper  diving  hole  un¬ 
der  the  spring-board  in  the  dam.  The 
first  question  was,  where  to  keep  it.  Mrs. 
Parson  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  having  it 
about  the  house.  After  some  argument 
(Continued  on  page  14SS) 


There  was  a  collar  of  the  plaid,  having 
two  loops  on  one  side  and  two  rose- 
colored  buttons  on  the  other,  so  that  the 
collar  could  be  brought  up  close  around 
the  neck.  Patch  pockets  and  cuffs  were 
trimmed  with  squares  of  the  plaid,  put 
on  diamond-wise,  and  appliqued  on  with 
black  buttonhole  stitch.  A  little  hat  of 
the  rose-colored  cloth  was  trimmed 
around  the  brim  with  the  cut-out  squares 
of  plaid,  buttonholed  on,  these  squares 
being  placed  around  the  brim  so  as  to 
make  a  series  of  points.  This  was  a  very 
pretty  little  hat  and  coat,  and  gives  a 
useful  suggestion  for  the  home  dress¬ 
maker  ;  for  it  could  be  copied  at  moderate 
expense,  though  the  model  seen  was  quite 
high  in  price. 

An  Ensemble  Suit. — The  two  figures 
next  in  line  show  one  of  the  fashionable 
ensemble  suits,  made  of  gray  kasha  cloth 


combined  with  black  bengaline,  and 
trimmed  with  gray  fox.  The  first  figure 
shows  the  full-length  coat  of  gray  cloth, 
having  close  collar  and  large  cuffs  of 
the  fur.  A  broad  band  of  fur  extended 
round  the  bottom  ;  in  front  there  was  a 
band  of  the  black  bengaline  above  this, 
with  a  row  of  buttons  at  each  side.  The 
fastenings  of  the  coat  were  invisible.  The 
next  figure  shows  the  dress  going  with 
this  coat,  and  made  of  the  same  mater¬ 
ials.  This  dress  had  a  deep  tunic  of  the 
gray  kaska,  worn  over  a  skirt  of  black 
bengaline.  The  tunic  was  cut  out  at 
back  and  front  in  plastron  style,  having 
sleeves  and  under-arm  portions  of  the 
bengaline.  There  was  a  row  of  silver  but¬ 
tons  down  the  front,  and  another  row  of 
buttons  quite  close  together  down  the 
side  of  the  tunic.  The  bottom  of  the 
tunic  had  several  rows  of  narrow  black 
silk  braid  set  close  together  and  a  nar¬ 
row  band  of  the  fur  set  on  the  edge  like 
a  fringe.  This  full-length  coat  could  be 
worn  with  other  dresses  as  a  separate 
wrap,  while  with  the  dress  to  match  it 
makes  a  handsome  suit.  Fur  is  often 
used  as  a  dress  trimming  even  when  there 
is  no  coat  to  match.  The  broad  band  of 
fur  around  the  bottom  of  a  coat  is  very 
much  in  style  this  season.  It  gives  a 
handsome  appearance,  but  adds  to  the 
weight  without  much  extra  warmth ; 
however,  it  is  very  smart,  which  is  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  most  nurehasers. 

Another  Simple  Dress. — The  dress 
worn  by  the  next  figure  was  very  hand¬ 
some  and  yet  very  simple.  It  was  a 
straight  beltless  dress  of  beige  kasha, 
with  a  broad  band  of  woven  embroidered 
material  around  the  skirt.  This  material 
was  a  combination  of  black,  rose,  beige 
and  gold  woven  in  stripes,  which  went 
around  the  skirt.  The  high  round  neck 
had  a  narrow  military  collar  formed  of 
a  stripe  cut  from  the  embroidered  ma¬ 
terial,  this  stripe  extending  around  the 
front  opening  or  rounded  slash,  which 
was  held  together  at  the  neck  by  a  tie 
of  black  cord,  and  faced  underneath  with 
the  plain  material.  Both  the  collar  and 
the  edge  of  this  opening  were  faced  with 
gold  gimp.  The  full  pear-shaped  sleeve 
was  gathered  at  the  wrist  into  a  narrow 
band  formed  of  the  same  colored  stripe, 
with  a  pendent  loop  lined  with  the  gold 
"imp.  A  little  patch  pocket  of  the  em¬ 
broidered  material  finished  one  side  of  the 
waist. 

English  Print. — The  little  dress  at 
the  extreme  right  was  green  and  white 
English  print.  The  dress  itself  was  the 
plain  style  that  is  very  familiar,  but  we 
wished  to  show  those  stole  ends  of  white 
pique  winch  start  under  the  collar  and 
hang  loose ;  they  made  a  pretty  trimming, 
and  something  a  little  different.  Collar 
and  cuffs  were  also  of  white  pique,  and 
there  was  a  little  tie  of  narrow  black 
ribbon  in  front.  English  prints  are  so 
quaint  and  pretty  in  their  old-fashioned 
patterns,  and  launder  so  well,  that  they 
are  especially  suited  for  children’s  wear. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — There  is  a 
tendency  toward  more  trimming  on  hats, 
and  even  the  severe  Directoire  and  cloche 
shapes  are  not  as  plain  as  they  were. 
There  are  many  new  veils,  which  take 
the  place  of  trimming,  being  drawn  from 
the  back  of  the  hat  and  wound  around 
the  neck.  Shadow  and  other  novelty 
laces,  especially  in  the  brown  and  taupe 
shades,  are  popular  in  these  veils.  In 
some  half  the  width  of  the  veil  is  pat¬ 
terned,  while  the  other  half  is  plain 
mesh. 

Neckwear  includes  many  scarfs  and 
boas  of  feathers,  both  coq  and  ostrich. 
These  are  liked  by  many  women  who 
want  something  lighter  than  a  fur  piece. 
Flat  feather  scarfs  are  often  quite  broad. 

Lace  sleeves,  black,  white,  or  the  va¬ 
rious  ecru  shades,  are  a  new  French 
fashion,  being  set  in  dark  dresses.  This 
is  a  very  convenient  fashion,  for  such 
sleeves  may  be  set  in  a  sleeveless  dress, 
and  thus  bring  it  up  to  date.  The  sleeves 
may  be  purchased  ready-made ;  we  no¬ 
ticed  them  in  one  Fifth  '  Avenue  shop- 
from  $2.50  up  to  $25  or  more.  They  are 
not  tight-fitting,  but  are  slightly  gathered 
into  a  band  at  the  elbow  or  wrist,  and 
finished  with  a  lace  edge.  The  home 
dressmaker  will  not  find  it  difficult  to 
make  such  sleeves,  and  where  one  of  the 
ecru  tones  is  desired,  it  is  easy  to  get  a 
good  tint  by  dipping  white  lace  in  clear 
coffee. 

The  wide  belts  of  soft  suede  leather, 
now  so  often  worn  with  straight-line 
frocks  were  noted  recently  for  $1.34,  in 
a  great  variety  of  fashionable  colors. 
Such  belts  are  also  seen  in  gold  and 
silver  kid. 

Fur  trimming  is  favored  on  many  cloth 
dresses,  especially  as  a  narrow  line  edg¬ 
ing  a  vestee  opening  or  a  straight-line 
closing  at  one  side.  One  simple  dress  of 
black  cloth  with  a  deep  V-neck  over  a 
vestee  was  edged  with  a  roll  of  leopard 
cat,  while  mink-dyed  marmot  edged  a 
brown  cloth  dress  where  it  closed  at  one 
side,  all  the  way  from  neck  to  hem. 

The  soft  mocha  finish  is  seen  in  the 
most  fashionable  dress  materials,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  “ensemble  costumes” 
which  consist  of  dress  and  coat  to 
match.  Fox,  in  its  many  fashionable 
shades,  and  lynx  are  favorite  furs  for 
trimming  such  costumes. 

Gold  or  silver  kid  is  a  popular  trim¬ 
ming,  used  in  collars,  cuffs,  bandings  and 
buttons.  Another  new  trimming  is  cut 
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„  3  lbs. 

Candy 

X  ^  About  1300  ploeos— 

%  lllll  7  popular  flavor*  and 
wl  I  tftv  5  tempting  shapes. 
I  Retail  value 

$1.80  to  $2.00. 
Atrequestof  candylovers  everywhere, 
we  have  opened  a  special  "direct  to 
consumer’’  department  to  supply 
Rod  da’s  Famous  Sparkling  Gems— the 
finest  quality  hard  candy  confections 
that  can  be  made.  Produced  only  from 
pure  sugar  and  flavor  under  the  expert 
Kodda  method.  Nourishing  for  chil¬ 
dren;  satisfying  for  everybody. 
Especially  fine  for  bridge  luncheons, 
children’s  parties  and  school  lunch 
boxes — the  ideal  family  candy. 

These  sparkling  morsels  are  made 
In  7  flavors — 

Peppermint,  Wintsrgrssn,  Clove, 
Cassia,  Sassafras,  Lime,  Molasses 

and  cut  in  tidbit  shapes  and  sizes  for 
greater  enjoyment.  Packed  in  air¬ 
tight  tin  canisters  to  keep  fresh  and 
clean  until  eaten.  The  same  fine  qual¬ 
ity  you  would  buy  in  exclusive  candy 
shops  for  $1.80  to  $2.00,  but  offered  you 
at  $1  for  3  lbs.,  postpaid,  due  to  our 
tremendous  production  and  "Direct 
to  Consumer"  policy,  which  entirely 
eliminates  the  ’'Tniddleman.’1 

Order  Today— Send  $1  In  cash, 
money  order  or  check.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

Address  Dept.  0 

RE.flO  DDAlCANDY  CO. 

(Reference:  The  PeopletTraitCe.)  UNCASTER,  PA. 


Buy 
Direct- 
Saveo0% 


on 


^  <$> 


BIG  CANDY  VALUE 


CHOCOLATES  &  BONBONS $1 

2-POUND  PACKAGE,  POSTPAID  I 

Fresh,  delicious,  satisfying  chocolates  —  attractively 
packed  for  safe  mailing.  A  big  treat  for  a  small  price. 

This  is  LE$URE>S  SUPERIOR  PACKAGE 

To  get  it  (or  to  have  it  sent  to  a  friend)  send  $1  with 
name  and  address.  We’ll  do  the  rest  promptly.  Money 
hack  if  not  satisfied.  If  you  live  outside  a  circle  drawn 
from  Fitchburg,  Mass,  through  Chicago,  Ill.  and  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  add  25c  for  extra  postuge.  Address  Dept.  R.  N. 

FRED.  D.  LESURE,  Wholesale  Confectionery,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE  our  l>airy. 

The  best  you  ever  tasted  ;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  ijil ;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.  Tn  ;  thousands  of  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well-satisfied  custom¬ 
ers.  Are  you  one  of  them  ?  Please  send  remittance  with 
order.  R.  VV.  WIND  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

254  AND  754  PACKAGES CVERYWH ERE 


An  Up-t  o-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  seta  consisting  of  a  4— 4^ 
or  6-ft.  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-in.  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold.  AH  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  60 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guaramee  editorial  page. 


ribbon,  formed  of  ribbon  ends  set  closely 
together  so  that  they  form  a  broad  band, 
like  a  fur  border. 

The  “natural  waistline”  which  we  were 
promised  in  the  Summer  as  the  ruling 
of  the  French  dressmakers  seems  to  be 
viewed  coldly  by  American  women,  for 
they  still  demand  a  long  waistline  and  a 
natural  figure,  without  any  approach  to 
the  hourglass  form.  The  short  waist 
with  the  tight  belt  is  seen,  but  is  not 
popular,  and  still  looks  conspicuous.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  long  skirts 
which  Paris  tried  to  introduce  last  sea¬ 
son,  and  which  disappeared  quickly,  to 
be  followed  by  a  decidedly  short  skirt 
again.  This  season  it  seems  quite  safe 
to  take  up  last  Winter’s  hems. 


The  Old  Practice  of 
“Spelling  Down” 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  article 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a’bout  the  spelling  con¬ 
test  at  the  State  Fair  and  the  interest  in 
spelling  that  is  being  revived  throughout 
the  State.  There  is  no  use,  I  suppose,  in 
saying  too  much  about  the  older  methods 
of  teaching,  but  sometimes  it  does  seem 
as  though  they  were  better  than  those  of 
the  present  day.  When  I  was  a  pupil  in 
the  district  school  we  had  our  regular 
spelling  lessons  every  day  but  Friday, 
and  then  we  spelled  down.  In  those  days 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  boy  or 
girl  to  be  in  the  district  school  at  the 
age  of  20.  Our  teachers  were  mostly 
young  men,  and  we  often  had  as  many  as 
30  pupils.  My  sister  and  I,  about  12  and 
14  years  of  age,  took  great  delight  in 
those  spelling  contests  and  we  were  often 
the  last  to  stand  up.  I  don’t  know  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  because  spelling  was  easy  for 
us,  or  if  it  was  because  we  studied,  but 
we  did  study,  and  I  have  always  been 
glad  of  it.  We  were  rather  proud  of  our¬ 
selves  when  we  were  able  to  spell  down 
those  big  boys  and  girls.  At  one  time  the 
teachers  arranged  a  spelling  school  with 
several  districts.  There  was  no  age  limit, 
and  we  discovered  some  excellent  spellers 
among  the  older  folks.  I  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  whether  our  district  won  or  not,  but  I 
think  we  did.  Older  people  tell  me  that 
spelling  schools  were  quite  common  in 
their  day.  I  have  not  heard  of  very  many 
in  my  lifetime,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
spelling  is  receiving  some  attention.  There 
is  great  need  of  it,  I  think.  To  my  mind 
there  is  no  subject  the  child  in  the  grades 
studies  that  is  of  more  importance.  Per¬ 
haps  the  children  think  there  is  no  sub¬ 
ject  that  is  more  dull.  That  may  be  true, 
and  a  good  reason  why  teachers  used  to 
use  both  old  and  new  methods  to  make  it 
more  interesting.  The  using  of  the  word 
to  be  learned  in  a  sentence  seems  a  good 
new  method,  and  spelling  down  a  good  old 
way.  Perhaps  some  teachers  may  think 
they  have  not  a  large  enough  school  to 
take  up  the  method  of  spelling  down.  I 
remember  one  teacher  who,  after  he  had 
let  the  school  spell  awhile  on  the  words 
each  grade  had  been  having  in  the  speller, 
would  take  up  a  “Third  Reader,”  and  he 
seldom  failed  to  put  a  good  many  down 
with  words  from  that. 

We  were  all  glad  that  one  of  the  girls 
who  stood  up  longest  at  the  State  Fair 
was  from  a  country  school,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  say  that  it  was  be¬ 
cause  she  came  from  there  that  she  won, 
since  the  girl  who  won  first  came  from 
the  city.  If  there  is  the  right  kind  of 
teacher  and  good  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  boys  and  girls  will  learn  to  spell 
anywhere.  And  the  time  to  do  it  is  when 
they  are  young — the  younger  the  better. 
The  maxim,  “Youth  is  the  time  to  learn,” 
is  doubly  true  with  regard  to  spelling.  If 
boys  and  girls  learn  how  to  spell  now 
they  will  not  have  to  be  turning  to  the 
dictionary  when  they  are  older. 

In  one  of  Gene  Stratton  Porter’s  books 
she  brings  out  very  forcibly  the  need  of 
being  able  to  spell.  A  young  man  who 
had  been  very  successful  in  business  fell 
in  love  with  a  teacher,  and  just  because 
he  could  not  write  a  correctly  spelled  let¬ 
ter  he  was  rejected.  As  the  story  goes, 
he  learned  to  spell,  but  too  late  to  win 
the  girl  of  his  choice.  Of  course  that  is  a 
story,  but  truth  is  often  stranger  than  fic¬ 
tion,  and  I  dare  say  many  tragic  things 
have  happened  in  real  life  because  spell¬ 
ing  had  been  neglected  in  childhood.  * 

As  parents  we  should  find  out  if  our 
children  are  getting  the  drill  in  spelling 
that  they  ought  to  have.  Then  if  they 
are  not,  try  to  supply  the  lack  ourselves. 
It  may  not  be  as  pleasant  to  help  Bobby 
with  his  words  as  it  would  be  to  read  the 
paper,  but  Bobby  will  only  be  young  once, 
and  if  he  doesn’t  get  the  right  start  I 
wonder  if  it  won’t  be  our  fault. 

MRS.  CHARLES  M’ARTHUB. 


The  Bookshelf 

How  to  Dress  Well,  by  Margaret 
Story.  This  book  discusses  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  dress,  suitable  colors, 
materials  and  accessories,  in  a  very  thor¬ 
ough  manner.  It  treats  the  theory  of  de¬ 
sign,  as  applied  to  dress,  and  suggests  de¬ 
sirable  colors  and  combinations  for  dif¬ 
ferent  wearers,  so  that  their  best  points 
are  brought  out,  and  their  weak  points 
suppressed.  The  advice  given  is  conser¬ 
vative  and  practical,  and  will  be  helpful 
to  the  woman  who  has  reason  to  doubt 
her  own  instinct  for  the  becoming.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New 
York;  478  pages;  price  $3.50. 
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T  F  YOU  liave  never  used  OCCIDENT 
Flour  you  have  never  known  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  which  the  use  of  this  better  flour 
brings. 


Look  for  the  slip  con¬ 
tained  in  every  sack  of 
Occident  Flour  giving 
you  the  privilege  of 
sending  for  a  copy  of 
"The  Children’s  Party 
Book,"  a  40-page  book 
of  parties,  games  and 
recipes. 


1—  it  makes  lighter,  tastier,  finer- 
grained,  more  wholesome  baked 
foods  than  any  other  flour — 
this  we  guarantee. 

2—  it  is  economical  to  use  because 
you  get  more  loaves  from  every 
sack. 

3—  it  saves  work  and  fuel  because 
OcciDENT-made  bread  stays 
moist  and  sweet  longer  so  you 
can  bake  a  larger  batch  at  each 
baking. 


These  are  only  three  of  many  reasons 
why  so  many  women  gladly  pay  a  few 
cents  more  for  OCCIDENT  Flour.  Be  sure 
to  ask  for  this  better  flour.  If  you  don’t 
know  the  OCCIDENT  dealer  nearest  you, 
write  us. 


Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 1 
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4IIIIIIMII  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  11111111111! 

1  POWER  WASHER  l 


—  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  — 

—  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  — 

—  ollne  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  ol  — 

—  otherBtyles,  also  special  Introductory  offer. 

■=  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTOM,  O.  E 
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LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  8IG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  on 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  i« 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Be  sure  to  send  for  freeloom  book.  It 
tells  all  about  wearing:  and  ourwonder- 

_  fully  1  ow-prlcad,  eaaily-operated  looaaa. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  488  Factory  St.,  BOONVILLE,  N.Y 


Get  Rid  of  Dandruff  By 

Cuticura  Shampoos 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mans. 


TAXIDERMIST 


ALL  KINDS  OF  GAME  AND  DEER  HEADS  MOUNTED 
BY  EXPERTS  AT  REASONABLE  CHARGES 

Established  isse. 

GEORGE  H.  LESSER 


Johnstown  -  New  York 


300  ITEMS  FOR  $1.00 


lOO  NOTE II EADS  -  -  ) 
100  ENVELOPES  -  -  [ 
100  CALLING  CARDS  J 


Home  Combination 
8  *  T  PRINTED 

FOR  $  1  -00 


Printed  on  popular  bond  paper,  with  your  name,  address 
and  telephone  number 

SELECT  PRESS,  S42  Forest  Ate.,  Itronx,  N.  Y. 


All  Ulfini  VADII  FOR  SUE.  From  manufacturer. 
ALL  ffUUL  I  H II II  75c  I.  $2  per  lb.  Free  samples 
11.  A.  BARTLETT  HARMONY,  MAINE 


200  SHEETS  &  0100  ENVELOPES 
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PRINTED  WITH 
ANY  NAME 
AND  ADORES 


Linen  Finish 
Genuine 
Hainmermill 
Bond 


For  particular  people — those  with  individuality — 

Barbara  Lee  Personal  Stationery 

Any  name  and  address  neatly  printed  in  rich, 
dark  blue,  on  pure  white,  genuine  Hammermill 
Bond  —  exquisite  Linen  Finish  —  excellent  quality. 
Size  of  sheets  6x7  inches;  envelopes  to  match. 
Type  is  Engraver’s  Gothic,  designed  for  clearness 
and  good  taste.  Prompt  service  assured.  Print 
name  and  address  plainly  and  remit  $1.00  with 
order  —  or  if  inconvenient,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
West  of  Denver  and  outside  U.  S.,  add  10  cents. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

br 

Department  C-l  Boa  1111,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THIS  IDE  AD  CHRISTMAS  GUT  _ 

THIS  SCHOOL  SET  contains  a  red  and  blue  pencil  and 
four  black  lead  pencils,  also  the  wonderful  Sheffield  Steel 
Pencil  Sharpener  with  pocket  clip  (just  patented).  All 
in  real  leather  case  with  the  Child’s  Full  Name  engraved 
in  18kt.  Gold  Letters  on  pencils  and  case,  postpaid.,  ,80c 
Six-Inch  Celluloid  Ruler  Included  with  Every  Set 
Without  Case — 12  pencils,  any  one  full  name  engraved,  75e 
Send  Money  Order — 2c  Stamps — or  Check 

CHAS.  E.  RITTER  A  CO.,  Dept.  BE.  101  W  42d  St..  New  York 


Repair  Parts  Supplied™  ank  tor 

Stove,  Range,  Furnace,  Steam  &  Hot  Water  Heater 

STOVE  REPAIR  CORPORATION,  184  Mulberry  SL.Newark.N  J. 

Open  until  7  P  M.  evenings — November. 
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A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 


Edmonds’  a 
Poultry  a 
Account  D 
Book 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Whittier’s  Schoolhouse 

I  think  Vida  M.  Bates  is  right  when 
she  says  'Whittier  called  the  schoolhouse 
a  “ragged  beggar.”  I  think  it  reminded 
him  of  a  ragged  beggar  from  its  worn  and 
shabby  appearance,  standing  among  the 
sumachs  and  blackberry  vines  on  a  hot 
Summer  day.  My  “Whittier”  calls  it 
“ragged  beggar,”  not  an  “idle  beggar.” 

“Still  sits  the  schoolhouse  by  the  road, 

A  ragged  beggar  sunning  ; 

Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow’, 

.And  blackberry  vines  are  running. 

“Within  the  master’s  desk  is  seen, 

Deep  scarred  by  raps  official ; 

The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats. 

The  jack-knife’s  carved  initial.” 

I  admire  your  stand  on  the  rural  school 
question  anil  read  everything  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  on  the  subject  with  great  interest, 
and  hope  the  “Little  red  schoolhouse”  will 
never  be  abolished.  It  is  a  greater  power 
for  good  than  most  people  have  any  idea 
of.  CHARLES  H.  YOST. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mail  Carrier’s  Road  Rights 

A  neighbor  and  our  mail  man  have  had 
trouble  about  their  line  fences.  The 
neighbor  was  going  to  town,  met  the  mail 
man,  and  the  mail  man  refused  to  give 
half  the  road.  lie  claimed  a  mail  man, 
or  a  man  driving  a  road  truck,  was  en¬ 
titled  to  all  the  road.  That  certainly 
sounds  unreasonable,  and  there  is  no  law 
made  to  crowd  the  taxpayers  off  the  road, 
unless  the  lawmakers  were  badly  intoxi¬ 
cated  when  they  made  such  a  law. 

\V.  E.  F. 

Very  likely  this  mail  carrier  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  joker,  or  makes  clumsy  attempts  at 
joking.  lie  has  no  more  right  to  the  en¬ 
tire  road  than  you  have. 


Good  Philosophy 

Isn’t  this  a  fit  companion  piece  to  little 
Rose’s  “I’ve  warmed  it  up  as  far  as  I 
go”?  M.  P.  B. 

North  Ferrisburg,  Vt. 

STRUCK  NO  NAILS  WHEN  IIE  FELL 

The  Stanstead  Journal  publishes  the 
following : 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Lysle  Chase 
of  Lowell,  Vt.,  he  cannot  be  considered  a 
“cry  baby.”  He  is  only  3%  years  old, 
but  he  has  some  spunk.  lie  has  set  a 
shining  example,  not  only  to  all  howling 
“young-uns,”  but  to  the  rest  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  The  -other  day  he  fell  from  a  load 
of  hay  to  the  barn  floor.  Did  he  howl  to 
heaven,  raise  the  roof  on  the  barn,  and 
scare  his  father  to  death?  Not  a  bit  of 
it!  “Are  you  hurt,  Lysle?”  inquired  the 
father  as  he  rushed  to  the  boy.  “Noo- 
oo-o,”  came  the  faltering  answer,  then, 
brightening,  “I  fell  on  a  board,  but  there 
isn’t  any  nails  in  it.” 

The  story  reached  the  Journal  from  a 
neighbor,  who  suggests  that  it  should  find 
a  place  in  every  newspaper  and  living 
room  in  the  land.  “If  we  had  this  baby’s 
view,  we  would  often  ‘can  our  growl,’  ” 
suggests  our  informant.  We  second  the 
motion  and  pass  the  item  on. 

The  story  of  little  Rose  is  a  good  com¬ 
panion  to  the  above.  It  was  during  the 
famous  “War  Winter,”  when  everything 
from  water  pipes  to  human  nature  froze 
up.  There  was  great  suffering  in  many 
unheated  farmhouses.  Little  Rose  crawled 
into  a  big  bed  one  night  and  wiggled 
about,  as  children  do.  Finally  she  called 
out : 

“ Come  on  to  bed.  I've  got  it  warmed 
up — as  far  as  I  go." 

Anyone  who  could  see  the  difference  in 
size  between  this  little  girl  and  the  big 
bed  would  quickly  understand  the  cheer¬ 
ful  courage  of  this  small  philosopher. 
There  is  a  great,  lesson  in  this  for  many 
grown-up  people  who  growl  when  they 
think  the  world  has  turned  cold  to  them. 
If  they  would  only  warm  it  up  as  far 
down  as  they  go  the  world  would  be  all 
right. 

Beware  the  Shoddy  Genteel 
Farmer 

There  is  one  swindle  worked  on. coun¬ 
try  farmers,  which  is  hard  to  detect,  and 
yet  is  the  worst  for  anyone  to  fall  into. 
I  refer  to  these  advertisements  for  help, 
which  farmers  who  have  had  a  little 
hard  luck  answer  and  are  induced  to  sell 
their  stock  at  auction  and  perhaps  the 
equity  in  the  farm,  or  at  the  least  let  the 
farm  for  a  number  of  years,  get  them- 
selves  out  of  a  home,  and  come  off  down 
around  these  cities,  and  verv  few  know 
whom  they  are  dealing  with.  I  have 
heard  of  several  who  came  out  of  the 
wrong  end  of  the  bargain  and  personally 
I  know  of  three  who  lost  what  little 
thev  had  worked  hard  to  save. 

One  was  a  good  farmer  with  nice  wife 


and  daughter,  who  came  to  carry  on  a 
place  for  a  wealthy  man  who  left  the 
bossing  of  the  farm  to  his  wife,  who  was 
his  third  venture,  about  45  years  old, 
about  the  age  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
consequence  was  she  and  the  farmer 
eloped  and  broke  up  two  families. 

Another  came  to  manage  a  farm  for 
a  rich  man  and  was  so  set  up  he  thought 
he  could  do  anything  and  drove  the  farm 
tractor  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
main  street,  and  the  damage  done  cost 
his  boss  several  hundred  dollars  and,  of 
course,  lost  him  his  job.  He  lost  three 
good  places  within  a  year  by  just  such 
pig-headedness. 

Just  at  the  present  time  I  know  of  a 
family  reputed  wealthy  who  have  induced 
a  Vermont  farmer  to  sell  his  stock  and 
dispose  of  his  farm,  and  he  and  his  wife 
came  to  work  for  them.  The  pay  looks 
big,  and  is  if  they  paid  it,  but  they  owe 
the  man  who  has  worked  for  them  since 
last  Spring,  between  $150  and  $175,  and 
no  way  it  can  be  legally  collected.  There 
are  hundreds  of  just  such  shoddy  genteel 
people  living  about  these  cities  who  cheat 
their  help  out  of  part  or  all  their  wages. 

W.  T.  M. 


Is  Your  Signature  Distinct? 

When  answering  an  advertisement  by 
mail,  do  you  sign  your  name  and  write 
your  address  so  that  it  can  be  read  easily? 
When  you  are  sending  letters  to  pros¬ 
pective  customers,  telling  about  a  hat  you 
have  to  sell,  do  you  attach  a  very  fancy 


signature,  with  lots  of  flourishes  to  it, 
that  will  cause  a  would-be  buyer  to 
pause,  to  wonder  whether  that  “L”  is  a 
“T”  or  a  “G”? 

Many  people  seem  to  like  to  sign  a 
well-written  letter  with  a  fewr  short  lines 
of  hieroglyphics  which  are  usually  unde¬ 
cipherable.  The  usual  idea  is  to  have  an 
original  signature,  one  that  cannot  be 
copied,  one  that  cannot  be  forged.  One 
that  cannot  be  read,  either.  There  is  a 
good  story  of  a  well-known  manufacturer 
Whose  writing  was,  to  say  the  least,  “rot¬ 
ten.”  One  day  he  fired  an  employe  for 
being  idle,  giving  him  a  note  to  the  cash¬ 
ier.  When  the  cashier  looked  at  the 
note  be  soon  recognized  the  scribble  and 
asked  the  idle  one  what  it  was  about. 
The  “fired”  one  answered :  “It  says  I  am 
to  have  a  raise  of  $5.”  According  to  the 
story  he  got  it  and  dodged  the  old  man. 

IIow  many  in  the  poultry  business  have 
received  valued  orders  which  had  to  be 
passed  to  several  people  before  the  signa¬ 
ture  could  be  told?  And  often  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  guess  would  be  made,  an  order 
mis-sent  and  delayed,  and  a  complaint  en¬ 
tered  against  the  express  company  and 
seller  for  chicks  that  had  died  during  the 
delay,  or  eggs  that  had  spoiled. 

I  have  been  in  a  busy  creamery  here 
during  the  shipping  of  an  order  of  but¬ 
ter;  many  papers  would  have  to  be  gone 
over  'before  the  “shipping  name”  could  be 
found.  Usually  the  order  would  be  type¬ 
written.  but  the  signature  simply 
“scrawled.”  With  the  address  printed  on 
the  letterhead,  this  nuisance  is  gotten 
around  all  right,  but  the  orders  a  poultry- 
man  receives  are  usually  hand  written. 

If  you  would  escape  mistakes,  see  that 
your  next  order  for  chicks,  butter,  seed, 
airships  or  anything,  has  a  legible  name 
and  address  signed  to  it.  S.  J. 

R.  N.-Y’. — We  notice  that  a  number  of 
people  who  use  typewriters  are  a  little 
afraid  of  their  own  handwriting,  so  they 
sign  their  names  and  then  make  a  copy 
of  it  with  the  typewriter  so  as  to  be  sure. 
But  for  this  many  of  such  names  might 
as  well  be  signed  in  Greek. 


Indian  Summer 

“What  visionary  tints  the  year  puts  on, 
When  falling  leaves  falter  through  mo¬ 
tionless  air 

Or  numbly  cling  and  shiver  to  he  gone! 
How  shimmer  the  low  flats  and  pastures 
bare, 


As  with  her  nectar  Hebe  Autumn  fills 
The  bowl  between  me  and  those  distant 
hills, 

And  smiles  and  shakes  abroad  her  misty, 
tremulous  hair !” 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 

November,  1924,  but  Lowell’s  description 
of  Indian  Summer  will  always  be  up  to 
date.  Even  the  dreamy,  half-real  and  half- 
fanciful  mood  which  this  time  of  year  in¬ 
spires  seems  to  have  been  the  same  in  his 
day.  Or  is  it  that  our  own  thoughts  natur¬ 
ally  color  his  poem  into  an  image  of  our 
own  minds?  There  seems  now  to  be  a  pause 
while  we  may  all  enjoy  the  wonderful  Au¬ 
tumn  weather,  the  gorgeous  coloring  of 
the  trees,  the  beautiful  harvest  moon ! 
However  we  may  dread  the  cold  breath 
of  WinW,  we  should  certainly  enjoy  to 
the  utmost  these  last  lovely  days.  The 
crisp  cool  air  in  the  morning  is  invigorat¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  a  “step  lively”  sting 
about  it  that  is  quite  lacking  before  frost. 
To  see  the  roofs  and  grass  all  silvery  wila 
frost  shine  in  the  early  rays  of  the  sun  is 
well  worth  a  chilly  breath  or  two. 

The  grass  crunches  as  I  go  from  the 
back  porch  to  the  barn  after  the  bucket 
of  cracked  corn  for  the  chickens.  These 
lively  birds  are  ready  for  me ;  they  fly  to 
meet  me  from  all  directions,  lighting  on 
my  arms  and  shoulders  in  a  morning 
greeting  much  more  enthusiastic  than 
pleasant.  The  pullets  are  fearless,  but 
the  two  or  three  roosters  remaining  out 
of  the  70  we  have  eaten  since  July,  are 
very  wary  ;  they  well  know  that  there  are 
times  when  my  call  “Chick-chick-chick- 
chick”  has  resulted  fatally  to  their  trust¬ 
ing  brothers ;  no  danger  that  they  will 
make  any  blunders  of  that  kind!  No. 
indeed !  When  I  want  them  at  last  I  will 
have  to  spy  out  their  roosting  place  and 
catch  them  at  night.  The  chickens  are 


fed,  and  I  proceed  to  the  henhouse  w-ith 
the  corn.  Then  the  water  dishes  are 
filled  and  the  mash  hopper  inspected  to 
see  if  it  needs  replenishing,  and,  oh,  yes, 
they  are  out  of  oyster  shells.  That  won’t 
do  at  all !  Soft-shelled  eggs  appear  very 
soon  if  they  don’t  have  the  materials  to 
build  good  hard  shells.  The  poultry  are 
ready  for  the  day,  so  I  must  now  look 
out  for  breakfast  for  the  family. 

First  to  the  milkhouse  for  the  pail  of 
milk ;  about  a  gallon  a  day  we  save  for 
our  family  of  four,  and  then  I  sometimes 
have  to  get  an  extra  dishful  before  bed¬ 
time  at  night.  The  children  are  up  and 
dressing  and  I  can  hear  their  voices  as  I 
come  into  the  kitchen.  There  is  a  good 
fire,  and  the  cereal  is  ready  to  dish.  I 
hurry  to  wash  before  the  girls  beat  me. 
Then  to  set  the  table  and  have  things  all 
ieady.  Bill  has  just  taken  the  last  pails 
of  milk  into  the  milkhouse,  and  will  be  in 
for  breakfast  directly.  The  girls  are  now- 
racing  back,  after  washing,  to  dive  into 
their  dresses  and  get  to  the  table  when 
Daddy  does.  We  like  to  eat  breakfast  to¬ 
gether. 

“Breakfast !”  All  are  ready  now-.  All 
the  cereal  in  dishes  and  a  big  plate  of 
hot  graham  muffins.  Coffee  for  the 
grown-ups  and  milk  for  the  children.  A 
plate  of  raisin  cookies.  We  do  not  care 
for  a  heavy  meal  in  the  morning. 

After  eating  I  put  up  the  big  girl’s 
lunch,  for  she  goes  to  school  tw-o  miles 
away,  and  rides  when  Bill  takes  the  milk 
to  the  milk  plant.  The  little  girl  is  not  in 
school  yet.  The  milk  is  loaded,  and  we 
hear  the  engine  start,  so  there  is  a  scurry 
of  “last  minute”  things  to  do,  books  to 
pack  together  and  coat  to  put  on  ;  then 
she  has  her  lunch  box  and  away  she  runs, 
“Good-by.” 

The  morning  work  is  out  of  the  way  in 
a  hurry ;  the  milkhouse  swept  clean  and 
the  miik  things  in  a  shining  row  on  the 
rack.  The  water  dishes  are  filled  again 
for  the  hens  and  chickens ;  there  cannot 
be  too  much  clean,  fresh  water  kept  be¬ 
fore  them.  Here  is  Bill,  back  from  town 
with  the  cans,  which  are  now  put  on  the 
rack  with  the  rest.  It  is  nine  o’clock, 
and  now  we  are  ready  for  the  day’s  w-ork. 

Today  is  an  ideal  one  to  dig  potatoes. 
There  are  nearly  two  acres  to  dig,  and 
the  w-ork  must  be  done  even  if  they  are 
too  cheap  to  hardly  pay  for  the  labor  that 
has  already  been  put  into  them..  That 
w-ill  never  get  us  anyw-here,  to  quit  now. 
There  is  alw-ays  that  chance  which  a 


farmer  is  “up  against”  when  he  is  grow¬ 
ing  a  crop;  when  it  is  ready  to  harvest 
there  may  be  “no  market.”  The  city  peo¬ 
ple  are  often  paying  just  as  much  as 
usual  for  a  product,  but  there  is  “no  mar¬ 
ket”  for  them  on  the  farm.  Well,  we 
surely  have  splendid  potatoes,  at  any  rate. 
But  imagine  them  at  75  cents  a  bushel, 
delivered ! 

The  little  girl  and  I  will  get  everything 
ready  to  get  dinner  and  then  go  over  to 
the  potato  field  to  help  pick.  Bill  is  al¬ 
ready  digging  away  at  them,  and  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  we  can  begin. 

There  never  was  a  prettier  day !  I 
take  the  little  girl  by  the  hand  and  we  go 
down  through  the  pasture,  across  the 
spring  brook  and  up  beside  the  woods 
w-here  the  potatoes  are.  From  the  hill 
we  can  see  the  beautiful  red  and  brown 
and  gold  woods,  both  the  ones  here  nearby 
and  across  the  valley  to  the  distant  ones. 
The  little  girl  runs  and  starts  gathering 
the  pretty  leaves.  Bill  comes  over  and 
sits  down  to  rest,  and  to  get  a  drink  from 
the  pail  of  fresh  water  I  brought.  Indian 
Summer!  Beautiful  painted  woods!  The 
blue  haze  of  Autumn  making  the  distant 
hills  “kinda  smoky”  and  mysterious 
against  that  deep  blue  of  the  sky.  That 
is  the  way  life  is,  isn’t  it?  We  must  keep 
that  ability  to  love  and  appreciate  all  the 
wonderland  of  beauty  that  Nature  unrolls 
before  us.  and  try  to  forget  the  75-cent 
spuds  and  the  one-sided  wormy  apples ! 
All  right,  now  w-e  will  go  to  work. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

(Continued  from  page  I486) 

it  was  landed  in  the  shed,  although  Shel¬ 
ley  wisely  stated  it  was  pretty  cold,  as 
dynamite  froze  at  50  degrees.  The  caps 
werfe  even  more  dangerous,  fcut  were 
finally  tucked  away  in  a  drawer  in  a 
writing  desk.  Last  Saturday  we  got 
busy.  Shelley  was  keen  to  experiment 
with  the  stuff.  He  got  some  wire  from  a 
neighbor  and  a  hot-shot  battery.  He 
made  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  dam 
with  the  crowbar,  putting  in  three  sticks, 
the  cap  in  the  middle  stick.  The  water 
was  some  two  feet  deep  over  this.  We 
connected  it  all  up,  taping  the  wire  con¬ 
nections.  Then  we  touched  the  two  ends 
to  the  battery.  Nothing  doing.  Shelley 
was  quite  dismayed.  We  went  to  look  at 
the  wires  and  decided  to  get  all  our  wires 
out  of  the  water  by  sticking  in  pieces  of 
board.  This  done,  goodness,  off  it  went! 
But  we  were  disappointed  in  the  hole. 
The  water  seemed  to  hold  down  the 
charge,  so  we  went  to  a  place  where  there 
was  little  or  no  water,  and  made  a  very 
deep  hole,  putting  in  the  whole  five  sticks, 
the  cap  in  the  middle  one.  These  caps 
are  more  risky  than  the  dynamite.  We 
made  the  hole  with  a  smooth,  round,  rake 
tooth.  When  these  five  went  off  it  did 
make  the  mud  fly.  and  made  a  hole,  too. 
The  boys  will  put  the  spring-board  over 
this  hole  next  Summer,  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  won’t  hit  their  heads  when  they 
dive.  It  demonstrated  how  one  could  dig 
a  well  with  dynamite.  It  would  seem  to 
be  the  one  best  way  to  do  it. 

The  'Western  Trip. — Since  writing 
the  above  the  Parson  has  spoken  in  Gyp¬ 
sum,  O.,  to  a  very  large  crowd  in  the 
schoolhouse.  From  all  appeai-ances  the 
Parson  struck  many  a  responsive  chord. 
The  editor  of  the  Port  Clinton  Republi¬ 
can  was  there  and  promised  a  great  write¬ 
up,  and  also  wanted  the  Parson  to  speak 
in  his  town  as  soon  as  he  could.  He 
hopes  to  go  to  Madison,  Wis.,  next  June, 
and  will  plan  to  stop  there  on  his  way 
out.  Such  nice  R.  N.-Y.  fidends  as  he 
stayed  with.  It  is  terribly  dry  out  thi-ough 
there.  This  is  a  fruit  section,  right  on 
Lake  Erie,  but  the  peaches  failed  this 
year  and  made  it  hard  for  many.  The 
Community  Church  here  seems  most  for¬ 
tunate  in  its  community-minded  minister, 
and  many  children  of  those  working  in 
the  gypsum  factories  make  a  great  mis¬ 
sionary  field  of  it.  One  wonders  whether 
those  who  go  off  in  their  autos  to  bigger 
churches  in  bigger  towns  might  not  be  do¬ 
ing  a  real  crying-out  Christian  service 
nearer  home. 

Thanksgiving.— The  Parson  is  finish¬ 
ing  this  in  the  big  station  at  Pittsburgh, 
just  before  leaving  for  Washington.  He 
will  look  for  Geoi-ge  at  7  :55  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  It  does  seem  such  a  while  since  he 
went  away,  and  we  have  all  missed  him 
so.  He  and  dad  will  certainly  have  much 
to  talk  about.  Mrs.  Parson  says  he  just 
must  come  home  for  Christmas.  It  will 
be  bad  enough  not  to  have  him  there  for 
Thanksgiving,  but  we  will  send  him  down 
a  goose  and  he  can  imagine  the  squawk, 
for  he  has  heard  it  enough  times  at  home 
so  as  not  to  forget  it. 

That  Dinner. — And  don’t  have  that 
Thanksgiving  dinner  too  late — the  boys 
do  get  so  hungry !  If  it  must  be  late, 
give  the  boy  a  hand-out  by  the  kitchen 
door.  And  when  he  comes  for  the  milk 
pails  at  night,  give  him  that  left-over 
wing  on  the  side  of  the  platter — he  has 
known  just  where  it  was  all  the  time. 

Mother’s  Day. — And  Thanksgiving  is 
largely  mother’s  day.  'She  will  deserve 
the  praise  for  the  table  and  all  the  good 
food.  Didn’t  the  little  girl  hit  it  right  in 
her  composition  on  men  :  “Men  are  what 
women  have  to  manage.  They  drink, 
smoke,  swear,  and  stay  away  from 
church.  Men  and  women  both  sprang 
from  the  ape,  but  woman  sprang  the  far¬ 
thest.” 


There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  possibility  of  training  a  steer  to  work  with 
horses.  The  picture  shows  a  steer  which  was  trained  by  L.  J.  Colvin  of  Port  Byron, 
N.  Y.,  to  work  single  or  double.  In  this  picture  we  see  him  working  with  three  horses 
to  pull  a  large  gang  plow,  and  he  is  doing  his  full  share. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  N.  Y.  State  Dairymen 

The  State  dairymen’s  convention  held 
in  Syracuse  this  year  in  November 
showed  considerable  increase  in  interest 
and  activity  over  some  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors.  The  program  was  somewhat  va¬ 
ried  but  rather  unusually  strong.  Like 
similar  meetings  in  the  past,  however, 
no  very  considerable  number  of  real  at 
home  dairy  farmers  made  up  the  au¬ 
dience  although  there  were  a  few  of 
these  present.  Since  the  papers  and  lec¬ 
tures  were  of  high  grade,  it  seems  all 
the  more  important  that  our  farm  pa¬ 
pers  carry  the  message  of  the  meeting 
to  the  readers  about)  'the  -State  ’and 
further. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Warren  spoke  again  of  the 
European  situation  but  directed  his  re¬ 
marks  considerably  to  dairying  questions. 
He  also  discussed  matters  as  they  relate 
to  different  parts  of  this  country.  While 
Iowa  and  other  States  may  be  shifting 
to  dairying  it  is  not  because  they  like 
to  milk  cows,  and  they  will  cut  out  the 
dairy  as  much  and  as  soon  as  they  can. 
They  are  grain  raisers  by  preference. 
Europe  is  studying  economic  questions  as 
closely  as  we  are.  They  will  not  import 
more  than  they  find  necessary.  They  pre¬ 
fer  to  export.  However,  it  seemed  to 
be  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Warren  that  if 
agriculture  receives  protection  equivalent 
to  that  afforded  industries  there  will  be 
no  very  great  importation  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Our  exports  of  dairy  products  have  de¬ 
clined  from  1918  when  they  were  12 
times  the  pre-war  average  until  they  are 
so  low  that  we  may  find  them  down  again 
to  the  pre-war  level.  None  of  us  is  in 
earnest  in  moving  toward  peace  and  sta¬ 
bility.  There  is,  however,  no  quick  so¬ 
lution  for  our  agricultural  economic  dif¬ 
ficulties.  It  may  take  five  or  ten  years 
to  get  our  agriculture  adjusted.  The 
beef  cattle  industry  in  this  country  is 
now  at  a  low  ebb  and  it  may  take  six 
or  eight  years  to  find  another  crest.  Beef 
influences  dairy  for  if  the  West  can  make 
money  on  beef  they  prefer  it  to  milking 
cows.  Hogs,  too,  have  a  similar  influ¬ 
ence  and  they  may  be  up  in  a  year. 

That  the  East  will  always  buy  feeds 
is  the  opinion  of  H.  E.  Babcock.  He 
expects  that  we  will  grow  more  clover 
and  Alfalfa  and  buy  somewhat  less  of 
protein.  Perhaps  a  16-per  cent  protein 
feed  will  finally  be  most  in  demand.  There 
is  likely  to  be  in  addition  to  big  feed 
stores  doing  a  credit  business,  many 
small  stores  carrying  only  a  few  tons  of 
mixed  feeds  and  doing  a  credit  business 
on  a  very  narrow  margin.  Both  of 
these  lines  he  thinks  will  tend  to  cheap¬ 
en  feeds.  It  is  the  business  of  co-opera¬ 
tives  to  provide  facilities  for  furnishing 
clover  and  Alfalfa  seed  of  known  origin 
and  to  furnish  mixed  feed  for  the  local 
small  business  of  service  to  farmers.  He 
thinks  that  a  16-per  cent  feed  can  be 
made  that  will  contain  1,600  lbs.  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients.  There  are  20-per 
cent  feeds  that  have  only  1,113  lbs.  of  di¬ 
gestible  material. 

According  to  Prof.  Guthrie  of  Cornell 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of 
making  butter  in  various  co-operative 
creameries  and  in  the  big  centralizers 
also  according  to  A.  C.  Dahlberg  of  the 
Geneva  Station.  Figures  were  mentioned 
as  high  as  5.75  cents  a  pound  and  as 
low  as  2.98  cents.  Much  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  business  since  the  volume 
should  be  so  adjusted  that  other  expenses 
may  be  cut  to  a  minimum.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  opinion  of  speakers  that  the  cen¬ 
tralizers  are  not  only  important  factors 
in  the  present  scheme  of  butter  making 
but  that  they  are  likely  to  be  continued. 
Others  who  are  actively  engaged  in  but¬ 
ter  making  held  that  shipping  cream  con¬ 
siderable  distances  means  a  lower  qual¬ 
ity  than  they  desire  to  put  out.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  a  high  quality  of 
butter  is  appreciated.  Long  shipments 
of  cream,  it  was  held,  preclude  cream 
grading.  In  some  cases  cream  is  shipped 
1,000  or  1,200  miles.  New  York  still 
makes  considerable  butter,  particularly 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Some 
of  these  makers  ship  in  cream  by  rail  and 
some  do  not. 

Commissioner  Pyrke  regards  the  world 
and  the  country  as  still  considerably  up¬ 
set.  Man  is  the  most  stupid  animal.  He 
is  the  only  specimen  that  ever  attempts 
the  extermination  of  the  race.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  for  lasting  peace  a 
great  war  is  necessary.  Judged  by  this 
standard  we  should  have  a  long  season 
of  peace.  In  this  country  we  have  abun¬ 
dant  property  but  are  short  of  labor.  Ad¬ 
justments  are  coming.  It  will  take  more 
brains  to  be  a  successful .  farmer  than 
it  has  done.  Quantity  per  unit  is  now 
necessarv  and  this  applies  to  production 
per  cow.  He  argues  that  better  produc¬ 
tion  may  be  had.  In  marketing  milk  those 
who  get  the  fluid  price  are  having  better 
returns  than  those  who  help  to  take  the 
surplus  off  the  fluid  market.  The  Com¬ 
mission  advises  the  getting  rid  of  low 
producers. 

Higher  quality  of  milk  is  demanded  by 
consumers,  contended  Dr.  Thomas  P. 
Farmer,  health  officer  of  Syracuse.  How¬ 
ever,  in  adopting  somewhat  higher  stand¬ 
ards  and  in  bringing  the  value  of  milk  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  he  does  not 
find  any  considerable  increase  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  in  that  city.  It  re¬ 


mains  pretty  steady  at  75.000  quarts  a 
day  for  the  city  of  180,000  population. 
This  is  divided  into  Certified,  Grade  A 
and  Pasteurized,  the  latter  being  at  least 
70,000  quarts  out  of  the  whole.  In  adopt¬ 
ing  more  stringent  rules  not  many  dairies 
have  been  discarded,  and  there  has  been 
no  particular  difficulty  in  bringing  about 
the  better  conditions.  This  he  attributes 
considerably  to  the  tactful  and  qualified 
inspector  who  has  been  employer!.  Pas¬ 
teurized  milk  brings  12  cents  and  Certified 
25  cents. 

A  speaker  from  State  College,  Pa., 
Prof.  A.  A.  Boreland,  brought  an  array 
of  charts  and  figures  calculated  to  prove 
the  profitableness  of  keeping  high  pro¬ 
ducing  cows.  Not  only  those  averaging 
7,000  or  8,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  year,  but 
herds  averaging  above  10,500  lbs.  seemed 
to  be  advised.  There  were  few  practical 
dairymen  present  and  their  side  of  the 
question  did  not  seem  to  be  presented. 
So  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  figures, 
none  of  the  groups  could  show  a  profit 
on  the  present  price  of  milk  where  full 
labor  costs  are  included  in  the  computa¬ 
tions.  The  professor  made  out,  however, 
that  costs  were  practically  twice  as  high 
in  the  case  of  the  very  low  or  even  the 
average  herds  than  in  the  case  of  the  very 
high  producers.  He  made  the  labor  cost 
no  more  and  other  costs  except  feeds  very 
little  more  in  one  instance  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Lailly,  in  charge  of  one  State  dairy 
improvement  associations,  estimates  that 
not  over  1  per  cent  of  the  herds  in  the 
country  are  under  inspection  of  these  as¬ 
sociations.  He  finds,  however,  that  the 
herds  included  in  them  shortly  become 
better  producers  and  show  in  the  records 
much  higher  returns. 

Dr.  V.  A.  Moore  holds  that  only  very 
careful  attention  to  details  can  guarantee 
the  safety  of  accredited  herds.  Con¬ 
tinued  tests  each  year  are  advised  if  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  ideal,  and  once  in  two 
years  under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  more  frequent  tests 
than  yearly  are  advisable  if  there  has 
been  much  trouble  to  secure  accredited 
papers. 

Prof.  Ross  found  that  there  is  a  great 
variation  in  a  city  demand  for  milk  from 
one  month  to  another,  and  also  from  day 
to  day.  Much  depends  on  the  weather, 
and  a  great  deal  on  Sundays,  holidays, 
etc.,  when  people  leave  for  a  day  or  more. 
When  schools  close  many  go  out  of  town 
and  they  do  not  then  depend  on  the  city 
supply.  It  is  difficult  always  to  forecast 
the  demand. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  the 
regular  program  respecting  a  program  to 
be  worked  out  by  which  the  Dairymen’s 
Association  can  be  of  most  service.  At 
one  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  current 
looking  towards  an  effort  to  bring  groups 
together.  This  later  turned  towards  what 
was  called  educational,  and  it  almost 
seemed  like  a  great  feeling  of  relief  that 
followed.  Better  cows  and  better  bred 
sires  were  advocated  as  a  means  of  lower 
cost  of  production.  II.  E.  Cook  believes 
that  the  old  co-operative  milk  plant  did 
the  greatest  service.  Mr.  Garlock  holds 
for  the  farmer-owned  plant  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  McLaury  fears  that  there  is 
too  much  of  enmity  engendered  in  these 
days.  Mr.  Nathans  urges  a  more  even 
production  the  year  through.  It  was  stat¬ 
ed  that  there  is  no  surplus  milk  now  in 
November,  and  that  the  market  can  ab¬ 
sorb  130  per  cent  as  much  in  June  as  in 
November.  There  was  a  little  said  for  the 
multiple  price  plan,  but  not  much.  No 
one  seemed  to  be  present  to  speak  for  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  although  for  a  part 
of  the  session  at  least  the  League  had 
some  sympathizer’s,  as  well  as  some  op¬ 
ponents.  There  was  no  direct  approval 
or  disapproval  of  this  major  co-operative 
association.  H. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $4.50 ; 
Greening,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  King,  $3  to 
$3.50. 

Butter. — Extra  creamery,  43  to  43^0 ; 
firsts,  37  to  42c;  seconds,  34  to  36c. 

Cheese. — Fresh  extra,  211/£  to  22c ; 
firsts,  20^  to  21c. 

Eggs. — Hennery,  brown  extras,  82  to 
84c;  white  and  mixed,  76  to  80c;  West¬ 
ern,  extra  firsts,  60  to  62c ;  Western,  sec¬ 
onds,  38  to  45c ;  storage,  38  to  40c. 

Various  Fruits.  —  Pears,  bu.,  $4  to 
$4.50;  grapes,  4-lb.  basket,  14  to  18c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1  Timothy, 
$28  to  $29.50;  No.  2,  $25  to  $26.50;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $25 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $18.  Straw — Rye,  $22  to 
$23 ;  oat,  $13  to  $15 ;  wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.05  to 
$1.10;  nearby,  box,  65  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  26c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  28  to  35c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  26  to  32c ; 
broilers,  36  to  38c;  ducklings,  25  to  29c; 
old  roosters,  17  to  21c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $4  to 
$5 ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  box, 
15  to  40c ;  radishes,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
spinach,  box,  50  to  75c;  squash,  Hubbard, 
ton.  $20  to  $30;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb., 
25  to  30c. 


Farm  For  Sale 

KERHONKSON 
NEW  YORK 

75  Acres  on  sightly  location 
for  summer  home  or  board¬ 
ing  house.  Very  comfort¬ 
able  seven -room  house  in 
perfect  condition,  new  barn 
and  garage.  Never  failing 
supply  of  running  water. 
Price  low  for  quick  sale  by 
non-resident  owner. 

J.  D.  KNIGHT 

Box  No.  100,  Shawsheen  Village 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 


• 

•  • 

GUERNSEYS 

**•  1 

TEN  CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station?  Breeders  of 
registered  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  each  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  and  raise  your  own  high-grade 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 
GEORGE  N.  BARRIE),  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4Wi,  D/tM,T  F4RMS  „  f  ,jg  tl  >  pkjli  r, 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Hornell,  N  Y. 

TARBELL.  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 

Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

LOHICERA  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves,  various  ages,  priced  to  suit  your  purse. 

A.  R.  breeding.  Send  for  list. 

H.  M.  LEINBACH  Berks  Co.  Douglassville.  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale- One  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

sired  by  Masterman’s  Financier,  a  grandson  of  Combin¬ 
ation  Premier,  who  sold  at  auction  June  7, 1924,  foi$13,600 
at  11  years  of  age,  and  a  son  of  Masterman  of  Oak  lands, 
who  sold  for  $25,000.  Dam — Pennsylvania’s  1923  Cham¬ 
pion  Cow  Over  All  Ages  and  Mature  Cows.  Class  AAA. 
Other  line  calves — same  Sire.  R.  of  M.  dams.  Accredit¬ 
ed  Plan.  BONO  FARMS  Troy,  Peiinu. 

For  Sale  Rjer«eyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  In¬ 
quiries.  1>.  A.  CURTIS  •  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


FERRETS 


Parrot*  F0R  KILU,,G  ■»«*  and 

lull  Bio  other  game.  Nov. 
prices  :  Males— $8*  Females — 
$3.50:  pair,  $6;  one  doz.— $30. 
Yearling  females,  $5  ea.  Will 
shipC.O.D.  Inst’ve  book  free. 
W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


FFRRFTS  *  specialize  in  raising  ferrets.  30  years’ 
i  liuylij  experience.  Nov.  prices.  Females,  $3.50 
each;  males,  $2.75  each.  One  doz.,  $30.  Yearling  fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers,  *5  each.  Will  shipC.O.D. 
Instruction  book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  Londen.  Ohio 


FERRETS  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin¬ 


gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Millx.ixig  Sh.orth.oms 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  W aHliingtoiiville,  N.  V. 

Registered  Milking  Shorthorns  SwIES 

bull.  $400  for  the  lot.  R.  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  Monroe.  N.  Y 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  mu.ch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  benjamin,  larri.Vt 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Cows  &  Heifer  Calves  &££*£ 

for  5  yrs.  Come  and  see  them.  PERRT  warren,  f.ru.  Vermont 

|  SHEEP 

Rambouillet  and  Delaine  Rams 

AT  PRICES  SO  LOW  YOU 
CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 
W.  H.  PRESTON  Springwater,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Registered  Southdowns 

3!S  Bred  Ewes,  16  Yearlings  and  ao  Ewe 
Lambs.  Formerly  the  Rockefeller  flock. 

If.  A.  LEE  R.  F.  0  2  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

E.  E.  RIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 

FAINHOLME  HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS.  The  usual  good  quality  of 
rams  and  ewes  for  sale.  EARL  D.  BROWN,  Ilian,  N.  (.  R.  2 

n TEAR-  n.  tt  Ram  Lambs.  Alsoewes 

Keg.  Shropshire  ling  Rams  stevens  bros.  wn»on.  n.t 

n,_  Damn  Different  ages.  10  Ewes.  Lambs 

Keg.  Hampshire  Kams  c.  p.  >  m.  w.  ugham,  Geniivurg.pj, . 


SWINE 


AT  “THE  FOOT  HILLS” 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 

340  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE-Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  white.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
Sows,  6-8  wks.  old  $5;  8-10  wks.  old  $5.50. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders  large  or  small. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Service  boars. 
Pigs  all  ages.  Grand  Champion  breeding. 

H  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENOING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


Registered  Large  Type  Berkshire  Pigs  and  Gilts 

Pay  $10  for  Pigs  and  $25  for  Gilts  after  seeing  them.  Some 
sired  by  Ames  Laurel,  4th.  WIANT  FARMS,  Huntington  Milli,  P«. 


Patmoor  Bsrkshlras.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win¬ 
ning  boar.  Also  young  Stock.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  HarllillH.N.Y. 


TAT  JO  Rilla  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding. 

LMJJVLmiv5—  UIIIS  Mature  Stock.  Young  Pigs. 

Elmwood  Farms  P.  O.  Ilox  15  Bradford,  N.Y. 


XDUROCS  ?nrr 

F.  M.  Pattiugton  &  Son 


and  Sensation  Breed- 
All  ages  for  sale. 

Merrilield,  N.  Y. 


Durocs 


Purebred  pigs  Healthy,  vigorous  stock. 
Both  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Walter  Schodlor  Catsklll,  N.Y.  Iloute  1 


S  CHESTER  WHITES 
AND  HAMPSHIRES 

6-weeks-old,  $8.00  each  at  the  Farm.  Pigs  are  Grain  Fed. 
Farm  6  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  West  Chester  Pike 
State  Highway  at  RITTENHOUSE  FARM,  Broomall,  Pa. 
BUSINESS  EVERY  DAY. 


Big  Type  Chestsr  Pigs 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE  R.  No.  3  Newvllle,  Pa. 


0  1  P  ’*  Choice  50-lb.  Registered  pigs,  $10  each.  Pairs 
.  I.  U.  o  no  akin.  Excellent  Type.  None  better  bred. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  OliesterWlilte  PI/^C 
Eugene  P.  Rogors  Wayvlllo,  N.  Y.  1  ivjij 


iKof  Big  Type  CHESTER  WHITES 

lO!  Service  Boars.  Fall  pigs  ready  for  shipment 

OAKDALE  FARM  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS  Boonsboro.  Md. 


Chester  White  Pigs  Bloodlines. 

10  wks.  to  10  mos.  old,  including  service  boars  ami 
bred  sows.  Come  see  them  and  select  for  yonrself. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Pigs 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkahlres.  Duroc,  6  wks.  old. 
$8.25  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship.  ROUSE  BROS..  Duihora.Pa 


DOGS 


POLICE  AND  ARMY  DOGS 

formally  known  as  the  German  Shepherd  and  stock 
Dog.  Six  Utters  of  very  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with 
four  Champions  in  Pedigree. 

Geo.  Rauch,  Outskill  Mountain  Stork  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  2Mma0feb  «6- 

Females,  »3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  llegiHtered. 
Priced  Low.  8 HERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Man*field,Ohio 


A.  iredaleS 

Ten  weeks  old.  Champions  in  podigree.  Males. 
1S15;  Females,  1810.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

E.  HOMER  ARTS  Woodstock,  Virginia 


Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Here  Is  Enviable  Superiority 
For  Protection  And  Safety. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  60  Danbury,  Conn. 


Airarialn  Punnioc  Registered  stock.  Pa  ren  ts  well 
AllcUdlC  rUppicS  trained.  Female— $10,  and  males — 

$15.  Meadow  View  Poultry  Farm,  Strasburg,  Virginia 


White  Collie  I’up*.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $16  up. 

Chetola  Kennola  .  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  (Jky,  Pa. 


PpHiOTPPli  Pnlipp  AirpHaln  u,,<1  Beagle  Pupa. 
ilSUIgl  CGU,  lUllhtS,  HllcUdlo  Country  bred.  Will  ship 

C.  O.D.  Foster  B.  Cady  Ilox  1453  Mlddlotown,  N.  Y. 


Rog.  Police  Puppies  JOHN  FENEK.  Kookmin  Rtf ..  Summit. N. J. 


Police  Dog  Pupa  from  country’s  best  blood. 
Reasonable.  W.  Janda,  Hunting-ton,  L.  1.,  N.V. 


GREAT  DANE  POPPIES  MS  SS 

half  mos.  old.  Guar¬ 
anteed  Pedigreed  Stock.  Mbs.  HENRY  H.  SCOTT,  Cor. 
Rose  and  South  Parsons  Avenue,  Flushing,  L.  I,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


ANGORA  GOATS  10Jt?thm 

and  matured  does;  all  bred  to  best  of  Buck.  Also 
Buck  BEKT  HADAWAY  Choconut,  Pa. 


TOGGENBURG  BUCKS 

CENTRE 


EXTRA 
QUALITY 
8.  J.  811  APPLES 


DOES  Bred  to 
Freshen  In  April. 
8<|UAItE,  PA. 


For  Sale-TOGGENBURG  GOATS  ^yn‘ 

ROCKKIDGE  FARM  Zion,  N.  j. 


For  Sale-Pure  Nubians 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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The  Years 

Have 

Proven 

That 

There  Is 

Nothing 

Like 


Brown’s  Ba  h  Jacket 


For  wear,  warmth  and  comfort 

The  same  good  quality  of  material  and  care  in 
manufacture  which  first  gave  it  its  reputation  make 
it  the  best  cold-weather  garment  of  its  kind  today. 
It  has  an  almost  wind  proof  exterior  with  knit-in 
wool  fleece  lining  and  is  made  to  fit  the  body  snugly, 
yet  allowing  perfect  freedom  of  movement.  It 
wears  like  iron,  can  be  washed  and  keeps  its  shape. 
Three  styles— coat  with  or  without  collar,  and  vest. 

Ask  your  dealer 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 

Worcester,  Massachusetts  ^ 


Use  Your  Ford 


YOUR  WOOD 
YOUR  PEED 


Why  Buy  an  Engine  When  a  Low-Priced 

“WORK-A-FORD” 

can  bo  used  with  your  Ford  for  all  bolt  work?  Your 
Ford  has  a  powerful  engine.  It  will  outlast  the  car 
and  you  might  as  well  use  it  and  save  your  money. 
No  wear  on  tirea  or  transmission.  Just  drive  up  and  book  on 
In  three  minutes.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley. Governor  regulates 
engine  speed.  Write  for  free  circular  end  10-day  trial  offer. 

WORK-A-FORD  CO*  856  Madison  Terminal,  CHICAGO 


NO-BUCKLE  HARNESS 

Send  no  Money.  Try  a  Walsh  for  30  day  s 
on  your  own  team.  Stronger,  neater,  handier  than 

any  other  harness.  Ten  styles.  Easily  adjusted  to  any  horse. 
Write  for  Free  Book.  Direct-from-factory  offer. 
$5.00  after  a  month's  free  trial — balance  easy  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Return  if  not  satisfactory.  Janies  M.  Walsh,  Pr.s. 
.  WALSH  HARNESS  CO.,532Keef.  At.  ,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 


OO  AFTER  A  MONTH 
FREE  TRIAL 


As  Low  as  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend¬ 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 

Hertzler&Zook  C  Alii 
Portable  Wood  *Ml* 


iGuaranteed  . 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc. 
Ripping  table  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money  -saving  prices.  Made  of 
best  materials.  $10,000.00 
bond  backs  our  guar¬ 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  shoicin  g 
all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
"  feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fence.  Ford  &  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc._  Full  of 
surprising  bargains, 

HERTZLER&ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

E  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

S  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 
~  of  building  information_frorn^_concrete_to  ~ 
ZZ  carpentry. 

^  For  sale  by 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  = 

~  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

nmimiiimiiimiimmiiiimiimmiiiiiin 


PRICE  $1.50  = 


Price  for  Boarding  Hired  Men 


Would  you  give  me  a  little  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  current  price  which 
is  being  paid  on  farms  for  the  boarding 
of  single  men?  I  expect  good  board  to 
be  furnished  and  consequently  expect  to 
pay  well  for  it,  but  I  do  not  feel  able  to 
pay  more  than  the  current  price  for  a 
similar  grade  of  board  and  service.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  do  not  want,  through 
ignorance  of  changing  conditions,  to  be 
in  any  way  unfair  to  the  party  who  is 
boarding  my  men. 

I  supply  the  rooms,  furniture,  bedding, 
towels,  etc.  I  furnish  the  fuel  to  heat 
these  rooms  in  Winter,  but  do  not  pay 
for  the  electric  light,  as  such.  I  supply 
electricity  up  to  an  amount  that  should 
cover  the  use  of  the  family  itself  in  the 
farmhouse,  but  probably  does  not  cover 
the  small  extra  amount  used  in  the  single 
men’s  room  in  the  ell  adjoining.  The 
woman  doing  the  boarding  is  not  required 
to  do  any  washing  of  the  men’s  clothes; 
only  the  bedding  and  towels. 

Her  husband  has  a  large  garden  plot 
as  part  of  his  wages,  which  of  course 
produces  a  great  deal  of  food  during  the 
growing  season  and  a  large  quantity  of 
potatoes  for  Winter  use.  In  addition, 
part  of  his  wages  also  consists  of  coal 
for  heating  his  house  in  Winter.  The 
farm  is  not  supposed  to  supply  him  with 
any  produce,  but  occasionally  there  are 
little  extras  in  the  w-ay  of  apples,  etc. 


after.  That  care  shows  in  many  corpora¬ 
tions  in  their  pensions  of  long-term  em¬ 
ployes.  It  doesn’t  seem  quite  fair  to  call 
those  pensions  a  bribe  to  keep  the  help 
contented,  but  at  the  same  time  the  pen¬ 
sions  are  a  powerful  factor  to  that  end. 
Agriculture  has  not  reached  the  point  of 
being  able  to  pension  its  workers,  but 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  to  pay  the 
cook  enough  to  keep  the  workers  well  con¬ 
ditioned,  and  then  to  charge  it  up  to  cost 
of  production,  just  as  the  corporations  do. 

Connecticut.  G.  w.  d. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  man  has  a 
proposition  in  which  no  one,  wrould  prob¬ 
ably  have  had  experience.  Since  he  al¬ 
ready  furnishes  several  things,  why  does 
he  not  furnish  food  also,  and  simply  hire 
the  labor?  This  would  certainly  simplify 
the  problem. 

Supposing  one-half  the  needs  of  the 
men  are  supplied,  possibly  the  woman 
could  furnish  the  balance  and  board  these 
persons  for  50  cents  per  man  per  day,  but 
that  is  a  very  conservative  estimate,  and 
no  one  would  take  one  man  alone  at  that 
figure.  Obviously  the  garden  plot  is 
worth  to  this  couple  what  the  space  would 
rent  for,  and  no  more,  since  it  would  fur¬ 
nish  no  food,  but  for  the  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  provided  by  themselves  in  making 
it  produce;  above  a  reasonable  rental,  the 
potatoes  and  other  food  produced  is  theirs 

•  : 


E.  J.  Brooks  of  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.,  sends  the  picture  of  the  Guernsey  cow,  calling 
attention  to  “the  remarkable  likeness  of  Uncle  Sam  wearing  a  Western  cowboy  hat. 
gazing  at  the  lone  star.”  You  will  find  the  picture  “printed”  in  white  on  the  left 
hip  of  the  cow.  The  black  and  white  Holstein  cattle  often  show  such  remarkable  pic¬ 
tures,  but  it  is  not  usual  for  Guernseys  to  become  walking  picture  galleries. 


But  simply  figuring  on  what  she  is  en¬ 
titled  to  get,  would  you  advise  me  what 
would  be  the  going  pay  per  week,  per 
man,  for  boarding  and  care  of  the  rooms 
and  washing  bedclothes  and  towels?  w. 

Massachusetts. 

This  has  proved  about  the  hardest  nut 
we  have  ever  asked  our  readers  to  crack. 
Few  seem  to  have  had  experience,  and 
few  care  to  make  an  estimate.  Among 
the  reports  received  are  the  following : 

We  have  some  tenement  houses  on  our 
farm  which  we  furnish,  and  we  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  some  of  our  families  to 
bodrd  extra  single  men  whom  we  employ. 
Furnishing,  as  we  do,  the  house,  wood  for 
heating,  milk  and  most  of  the  potatoes, 
wre  pay  25  cents  per  meal  for  board. 

Vermont.  e.  s.  brig iiam. 

I  have  no  information  on  this  subject 
and  know  no  one  from  whom  to  get  it.  In 
any  case,  it  would  depend  largely  on  the 
qualify  of  the  men  employed.  Foreign 
laborers  would  be  satisfied  with  a  cheaper 
bill  of  fare  than  Americans  would.  Of 
course  the  boarding  mistress  wants  a 
profit.  I  should  say  the  rate  per  week 
would  range  from  $0  to  $12.  That’s  my 
best  judgment,  but  it’s  a  guess. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

If  W.’s  inquiry  is  stripped  of  related 
things,  the  matter  of  the  garden  and  its 
products,  the  matter  of  coal  for  heating 
the  house  and  the  “little  extras”  do  not 
appear  to  enter  into  the  question  of 
boarding  the  men.  It  is  quite  clearly  a 
matter  of  labor  and  food  supply.  The  wrife 
must  do  all  of  the  labor  or  have  it  done 
by  somebody.  That  means  preparing  and 
having  ready  on  time  21  meals  a  week  for 
each  worker.  From  the  pay  she  receives 
she  must  keep  her  pantry  well  stocked  to 
supply  those  21  meals  per  week  per  work¬ 
er.  In  addition  to  paying  for  the  food, 
she  should  have  a  profit  for  attending  to 
that  detail  of  keeping  the  workers  well 
fed  and  contented.  It  is  plain  that  W.  is 
solicitous  for  this  very  feature.  It  seems 
that  under  present  conditions  the  wife 
should  be  paid  $S  per  week  per  worker. 
If  that  turned  out  to  provide  pay  for  the 
supplies  and  a  reasonable  recompense  for 
her  labor,  it  would  mean  a  continuity  of 
conditions  favorable  to  the  operation  of 
the  farm.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  did 
not,  there  would  quite  likely  follow  dis¬ 
content  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and 
on  the  part  of  the  woman  doing  the  cook¬ 
ing  and  cleaning.  Contentment  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  conditions  favorable  to  the  do¬ 
ing  of  the  work  of  corporations  both  great 
and  small  are  factors  carefully  looked 


to  do  as  they  like  with,  and  the  owner  of 
the  land  has  no  claim  whatever  upon  it. 

I  fail  to  see  where  in  the  fact  that  “a 
part  of  the  man’s  wages  consist  of  coal 
for  heating  the  house”  has  any  bearing  on 
the  price  of  board  ;  it  is  his  wages,  and 
not  a  gift  in  any  sense.  The  question 
eventually  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
board,  without  rooming  (except  that  the 
rooms  are  to  be  cared  for),  and  for  that 
50  cents  per  day  would  be  sadly  inade¬ 
quate.  I’m  afraid  most  of  us  would  hes¬ 
itate  to  consider  much  less  than  $5  or  $6 
per  week.  MRS.  E.  M.  a. 

New  York. 

We  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  board  and  lodging  free,  so  that  we 
had  not  figured  the  matter  out  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  when  we  do  this  we  un¬ 
cover  the  great  handicap  to  farming  at 
present,  as  the  labor  costs  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  possible  profits  in  the 
business.  I  cannot  see  how  this  tenant 
woman  could  do  her  part  in  this  problem 
for  less  than  $2.50  a  day  and  make  any 
money  at  it,  and  still  if  the  owner  pays 
this  and  then  pays  the  laborer  $2.50  or 
$3  a  day,  it  totals  too  much  for  the  farm¬ 
ing  business  as  carried  on  here.  I  have 
given  this  inquiry  a  close  study  and  made 
inquiries.  A  man  near  here  who,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  general  farming,  grows  ex¬ 
tensively  certified  grains  and  seeds,  etc., 
pays  his  single  men,  or  I  believe  his  help 
generally  are  paid  $3.50  a  day.  and  they 
board  and  lodge  themselves.  If  they  al¬ 
lowed  $1.50  a  day  for  this  it  would  leave 
them  $2  net  for  labor.  Labor  on  farms 
here  gets  from  $3  to  $5  a  day,  and  this 
sometimes  with  board,  according  to  the 
class  of  work  done.  When  any  business 
is  up  against  such  a  general  proposition 
as  this  is  under  present  conditions,  the 
outlook  is  not  a  jolly  one.  One  thing  is 
certain  ;  a  laborer  can  board  and  lodge  at 
home  much  cheaper  than  the  employer 

can  get  him  boarded  out.  The  way  I  fig¬ 
ure  the  problem  is  this,  and  even  this  will 
have  to  be  shaded  or  enlarged,  according 
to  locality,  customs  and  other  features: 

Per  day 

Board,  including  labor  and  expense 

of  preparation  and  serving .  $1.50 

Care  of  room,  etc .  .25 

Necessary  laundry  work .  .25 

Extra . .  •  -50 


Total .  $2.50 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  large^garden. 
etc.,  does  not  count,  as  the  rent  of  the 
house  and  garden  is  a  part  of  this  wom¬ 
an’s  husband’s  wages.  If  he  owned  or 
paid  rent  for  these  he  would  receive  all 
his  wages  or  salary  in  cash,  and  could 


figure  the  expense  of  keeping  a  boarder 
in  a  different  way.  h.  e.  cox. 

I  have  bad  no  experience  along  that 
way.  When  I  have  help  we  usually  give 
them  a  price  per  month  and  their  board. 
I  have  never  done  any  figuring  as  to  what 
it  is  actually  worth.  Under  the  condi¬ 
tions  named  should  think  perhaps  $5  per 
week  might  not  be  far  out  of  the  way. 

j.  c.  c. 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  Thanksgiving  season  finds  the 
farmers  quite  hopeful  in  the  mass,  but  not 
in  all  sections  alike.  Such  is  the  change 
of  light  and  shade  in  farming  prosperity ; 
the' Northwest  and  South  feel  better  than 
the  East  now. 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  GRAIN 

The  very  things  that  have  pulled  the 
grain  farmers  out  of  the  pit  have  raised 
the  cost  to  the  dairy  and  poultrymen. 
The  high  price  of  wool  and  cotton  ad¬ 
vance  the  cost  of  clothing.  The  live  stock 
situation  differs  according  to  the  kind  of 
stock  raised.  Just  now  it  is  expensive  to 
feed  hogs  and  cattle.  There  are  too  many 
cattle  in  The  market,  'but  not  so  many 
hogs.  Indications  are  that  livestock  will 
be  sold  off  closely  to  obtain  the  cash.  A 
year  from  now  there  may  be  the  reverse 
of  present  conditions.  Farmers  have  been 
planting  winter  wheat  heavily.  If  they 
do  the  same  with  spring  wheat  and  other 
grain  there  will  be  a  lot  of  feed  next  year 
and  not  very  much  live  .stock  to  (Consume 
it.  Besides,  it  is  not  likely  we  shall  be 
helped  out  next  year  with  a  world-wide 
grain  shortage.  Argentina  will  market  a 
great  deal  of  wheat  in  the  Spring,  and 
probably  other  producing  regions  of  the 
world  will  plan  to  have  more  wheat  to 
sell  this  year.  , 

iFor  these  reasons  it  looks  safer  to  go 
light  on  grain  next  year  and  to  plan  to 
raise  plenty  of  hogs  to  provide  a  sure  de¬ 
mand.  In  other  words,  if  present  tenden¬ 
cies  continue,  the  hog  raiser  aud  probably 
the  owner  of  sheep  and  poultry,  will  be  in 
a  better  position  than  the  man  with  grain 
to  sell.  When  most  people  are  getting  ex¬ 
cited  over  raising  grain,  but  selling  their 
hogs,  a  few  of  the  contrary  ones  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  raise  more  pigs  and  less  grain 
and  see  what  happens.  For  this  reason 
no  doubt  the  grain  producers  hit  the  bulls- 
eye  better  than  most  farmers. 

„  THE  RECORD  POTATO  CROP 

Vegetables  have  been  scarcely  bringing 
a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one.  The  potato 
crop  piled  up  a  record-breaking  total  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  late  growing  time  in  October. 
Every  potato  State  shows  a  tremendous 
yield.  The  300-bushel  per  acre  crop  of 
Maine  is  a  sample.  If  potato  farms  were 
like  the  cotton  factories  and  steel  mills, 
the  farmers  would  have  shut  down  when 
they  saw  what  was  coming,  but  a  farmer 
has  to  go  ahead  after  the  crop  is  started. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  market  may 
end  fairly  well  after  all.  A  good  many 
Far  Western  potatoes  will  not  be  dug, 
nor  even  some  of  those  owned  by  disgust¬ 
ed  farmers  in  the  East.  Times  are  rea¬ 
sonably  good  and  consumers  are  using  all 
the  vegetables  they  want.  It  may  turn 
out  by  March  or  sooner  that  the  supply 
of  good  potatoes  is  not  very  great.  No 
one  can  tell  about  these  market  surprises, 
but  they  do  sometimes  happen  in  the  big 
crop  seasons. 

APPLES  SELLING  WELL 

On  many  farms  the  apple  crop  is  the 
only  one  that  will  pay  the  taxes  this  sea¬ 
son.  Price  variation  is  wide.  A  good 
deal  of  stock  in  New  England  is  selling 
at  $3  to  $5  per  barrel  for  No.  1  or  A 
Grade  of  standard  vrieties.  Mid-western 
cities  quote  mostly  $5  to  $8.  The  general 
city  range  on  Baldwins  is  $5  to  $(».  The 
light  crop  in  Michigan  makes  the  Central 
West  the  best  apple  market,  and  consid¬ 
erable  Eastern  stock  is  being  sent  there. 
Otherwise  the  wide  difference  in  prices  is 
caused  by  the  poor  color  and  finish  of 
much  of  the  fruit.  Different  grades  of 
standard  kinds  of  Northwestern  boxed  ap¬ 
ples  bring  $2.25  to  $3  in  the  cities.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  leading  commercial  packs  and  va¬ 
rieties  together,  the  Eastern  growers  are 
getting  about  as  much  for  their  apples  as 
the  Western  growers.  In  both  regions 
they  are  receiving  as  a  class  about  50c  a 
bushel  more  than  last  season,  and  the 
apples  have  been  much  easier  to  sell.  Ap¬ 
ple  growers  have  more  reason  to  feel 
pleased  than  most  other  producers,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  over-production. 

THE  LONG  RANGE  FOR  APPLES 

Even  for  the  long  pull,  the  apple  indus¬ 
try  has  not  increased  much  despite  the 
heavy  plantings  at  times.  Dividing  the 
past  30  years  into  six-year  periods,  to 
even  up  season  by  season  variations,  it 
appears  that  no  more  apples  were  raised 
in  the  later,  periods  than  in  the  early 
ones.  Meanwhile,  the  home  and  foreign 
markets  have  been  growing.  That  is  the 
real  reason  why  apple  producers  meet  a 
paying  season  oftener  than  many  other 
farmers.  The  production  figures  are  not 
quite  what  they  seem,  because  nowadays, 
under  better  methods  of  orchard  manage¬ 
ment  and  larger  preparation,  the  crop  is 
of  good  market  grade,  but  with  all  allow¬ 
ances  of  long  range  outlook  for  orchard¬ 
ing  is  as  good  as  for  any  kind  of  farming. 

Onion  markets  at  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  in 
the  country,  and  $1.74  average  in  the 
cities  are  slow  and  dull.  Cabbage  went 
as  low  as  $3,  but  hard  storage  stock  is 
selling  at  about  twice  that  figure.  City 
markets  range  $8  to  $18.  G.  b.  f. 
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Slimy  Cream 

Would  you  tell  me  wliat  is  the  matter 
with  one  of  my  cows?  She  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Cream,  after  standing  24  hours, 
curdles  and,  after  separating,  the  utensils 
are  slimy.  E.  T. 

While  it  is  most  probable  that  bacteria 
in  the  milk  utensils  are  the  cause  of  the 
slimy  condition  of  the  curdled  cream,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  test  for  mammitis  or 
garget,  which  may  be  affecting  one  quar¬ 
ter  or  more  of  the  udder.  When  chronic 
garget  is  present  the  milk  from  the  affect¬ 
ed  quarter  may  contaminate  all  of  the 
milk  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  so  affect 
the  cream.  The  test  consists  in  setting  a 
sample  of  milk  from  each  quarter  of  the 
udder  in  separate  bottles,  which  have  been 
sterilized  by  boiling  and  labelled  so  that 
the  source  of  the  contents  of  each  may  be 
kept  track  of.  If  all  of  the  milk  remains 
normal  on  standing  at  the  average  tem¬ 
perature,  the  truble  is  not  in  the  udder. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  one  sample  of 
milk  or  more  turns  sour  quickly  and  be¬ 
comes  curdled  and  slimy,  or  “gargetty,” 
as  dairymen  call  it.  If  that  is  the  case,  a 
calf  should  be  allowed  to  nurse,  or  the 
secretion  of  milk  in  the  affected  quarter 
should  be  dried  off  at  once.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  if  that  is  done  that  the  quarter  may 
yield  normal  milk  after  calving,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  -the  opposite  usually  is  the 
case. 

If  nothing  is  found  to  be  wrong  with 
any  quarter  of  the  udder,  conclude  that 
bacteria  in  the  milk  utensils  are  the 
cause.  Water,  used  for  drinking,  cooling, 
or  the  washing  of  milk  vessels,  is  the 
commonest  source  of  the  bacteria.  For 
that  reason  more  scrupulously  scald  and 
cleanse  the  milk  vessels,  and  dry  them  in 
the  sun,  instead  of  drying  them  with  a 
cloth.  Mix  an  ounce  or  two  of  chlorinat¬ 
ed  lime  in  the  water  used  to  wash  the 
utensils  and  in  that  used  to  scrub  the 
cooling  tank  and  watering  trough  or  tank. 
Keep  the  cows  from  drinking  out  of  a 
stream  or -pond,  or  standing  in  such  water. 

Cleanse  the  teats  and  udder  before 
starting  to  milk,  and  milk  with  cleansed 
hands.  Cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash 
the  cow  stable  and  the  place  used  for  the 
setting  or  handling  of  milk  and  cream. 
As  a  disinfectant  in  the  stable  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  of  compound  cresol  solu¬ 
tion  and  30  parts  of  water,  and  also  mix 
1  lb.  of  chlorid  of  lime  with  each  three 
gallons  of  freshly  made  limewash.  Flood 
the  floor  and  gutter  of  the  stable  with  the 
limewash,  after  it  has  been  applied  to 
all  other  parts  of  the  stable.  If  that  does 
not  end  the  trouble,  or  if  you  feel  certain 
that  the  cow  is  to  blame,  give  her  a  1-lb. 
dose  of  Glauber  salt  in  three  pints  of 
lukewarm  water,  well  sweetened  with 
blackstrap  molasses,  slowly  and  carefully 
from  a  long-necked  bottle ;  then  mix  in 
each  feed  a  tablespoon  of  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  powdered  wood  charcoal  and 
one  part  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Individual  Silo  Filler 

The  advantages  of  the  smaller-sized 
farm-owned  silo  fillers  are  more  apparent 
this  year  than  heretofore.  One  farmer 
says  he  has  a  small  outfit,  erected  his 
blower  pipe  and  placed  his  engine, 'and  in 
this  way  was  able  to  spread  his  filling  op¬ 
eration  over  a  period  of  two  or  three 
weeks.  Another  farmer  remarked  that  he 
had  spent  two  weeks’  time  exchanging 
help,  and  much  of  this  was  lost  time 
waiting  for  the  large  filler  to  be  set  up. 
Another  farmer  has  used  a  small  outfit 
and  tractor,  and  has  done  his  filling  with 
the  aid  of  his  two  boys  for  two  or  three 
years.  A  farmer  who  formerly  owned  an 
outfit,  sold  it,  and  now  resorts  to  the  use 
of  the  community  filler,  declares  that  his 
smaller  outfit  was  a  time  saver.  Three 
farmers  can  own  a  filler  co-operatively  to 
fine  advantage,  and  if  one  has  power,  ar¬ 
rangement  may  be  made  for  the  rental  of 
this  power  plant.  A  very  successful 
group  of  farmers,  numbering  eight  men, 
own  co-operatively  a  filler  and  corn  har¬ 
vester.  The  writer  used  a  small  tractor, 
small-sized  filler,  and  with  two  teams  and 
wagons  did  the  filling  operation  to  advan¬ 
tage,  three  and  four  men  being  used.  An 
eight-horsepower  engine  will  handle  a  10 
or  11-in.  filler,  and  if  a  tractor  is  used,  a 
13-in.  outfit  at  least  should  be  used,  and 
a  Fordson  tractor  can  readily  drive  a  15 
or  16-in.  machine  if  in  good  shape. 
Knives  should  be  kept  sharp,  well  tight¬ 
ened,  and  should  clear  between  1/16  or 
1/8  of  an  inch.  All  gears  should  be  well 
smeared  with  grease.  Remember  rag¬ 
weed  goes  through  the  filler  better,  and 
makes  better  silage  than  monkey  wrenches 
and  screwdrivers.  w.  j. 


A  Promise 
to  Dairymen 

The  quality  of  Larro  will  never  he 
lowered  so  long  as  Larro  is  made. 
Regardless  of  what  changes  take 
place  in  the  price  of  ingredients , 

Larro  will  always  remain  the  same. 

LONG  ago  we  decided  upon  this  policy,  and  wrote  this  pledge 
tf  into  our  manufacturing  creed. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  this  decision — we  knew  it  to  be 
correct,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  and  we  knew  we  could  keep 
the  promise. 

Years  of  experiment  and  practical  feeding  have  proved  that  a 
dairy  feed  must  be  more  than  just  “a  good  feed.”  It  must  also 
be  absolutely  uniform  and  its  formula  must  not  be  changed. 

Sudden  changes  in  feed  —  putting  in  more  of  this,  or  less  of  that, 
the  substitution  of  poorer  ingredients,  imperfect  blending  or 
mixing — result  in  lower  milk  yield  and  smaller  profits  for  the 
farmer. 

Your  cows  do  not  eat  a  printed  formula.  They  are  not  concerned 
with  price  changes.  Whether  the  market  is  high  or  low,  they  need 
a  feed  that  will  build  condition  and  keep  milk  flow  at  its  peak. 

The  Larro  we  Milling  Company  is  able  to  keep  its*  promise  of 
uniformity  and  unchanging  formula  because  it  has  the  experience 
and  equipment  to  manufacture  a  feed  that  never  varies.  It  has  a 
formula  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  milk  profitably. 
This  formula  will  never  be  changed  unless  the  Larro  Research 
Farm  proves  that  a  better  one  has  been  found. 

LARRO  is  more  than  a  good  feed;  it  is  always  the  same  feed. 

We  repeat  that  we  shall  continue  to  manufacture  LARRO  on  this 
basis — the  basis  of  more  profit  to  those  who  buy  it. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


THE  SAFE  RATION  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


Milk  Facts 

u  can't  dodge , 

You  can’t  gqt  top-notch  prices  for  milk  that  is  not 
clean,  and  you  can’t  remove  all  the  dirt  from  milk  by 
straining  it  through  cloths  or  fine  mesh  wire  screen. 

The  only  way  to  get  clean  milk  is  to  strain  it 
through  sterilized  cotton.  That  is  why  the 

Dr.  Clark 

Purity  Milk  Strainer 

is  guaranteed  to  get  ALL  the  dirt.  The  sterilized 
cotton  pad  tightly  clamped  to  bottom  of  strainer  re¬ 
moves  every  particle  of  dirt,  dust,  muck  and  other 
sediment.  The  Dr.  Clark  purity  Strainer  is  the  only 
one  on  the  market  that  is  guaranteed  to  get  ALL  the 
dirt.  Used  and  endorsed  by  largest  dairies  and  milk 
producers  in  the  country,  including  Borden’s,  Van 
Camp’s,  Carnation,  Mohawk,  and  Sheffield  Farms. 

Made  in  two  sizes — 10  quart  and  18  quart. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  mite  direct  for  circular 


As  the  world’s 
largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cot¬ 
ton  discs  for 
milk  strainers  or 
filters,  we  can 
furnish  Purity 
Cotton  Discs  in 
any  size  from 
in-  to  7  in. 
diam.  for  all 
makes  of  strain¬ 
er  s.  Send  for 
a  trial  order. 


and  prices. 


Purity  Stamping  Co. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Cow-Boy  Pokes  Save  Money 


—for  farmers.  Prevent  broken  fences, 
trampled  crops.  Injured  cattle.  No  vet¬ 
erinary  bills.  No  law  suits.  Made  of 
lljrht  steel.  Rust-proof.  Last  a  lifetime. 
Cheaper  than  home-made  pokes.  For 
Dairymen  we  have  the  ACME  NON- 
SUCK  POKE.  Also  prevents  self- 
sucking.  Saves  your  milk  profits. 
Special  Low  Price  to  first  farmer  writ¬ 
ing  from  each  locality.  Regular  price 
$1.50,  but  introductory  price  saves 
Give  dealer’s  name.  Address  Dept.  N-ll. 


POKE  MFG.  CO..  Kansas 


Dept.  J 

City, 


MO. 


,  "Write  today  for  my  Money-  lm*. 

*  pS‘.'  Saving  Catalog  of  Fence,  Gates— 

JJ  Steel  Posts,  Roofing  and  Paints.  My 
■  Direet-from-Factory  Plan  will  save 
you  1-3  or  more.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
k  get  my  Bargain  Book  and  see  for 
m  yourself  the  money  you  save, 
jality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  (3) 


■  AS 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

_‘l  Saved  26Xo  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry ,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230  M UNCI E.  IND. 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS-  «4  CREEN  ST.  ALBANY,  N  Y. 
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Dollars 

in  your 
Pocket ! 

It  pays  to  own  a  Craine  Triple 
Wall  Silo.  Its  three-wall  con¬ 
struction  insures  exceptional 
strength  and  durability !  Once  up 
you  can  forget  it;  no  lugs  or 
hoops  to  tighten.  It  makes  good 
silage  and  keeps  it  good!  You 
get  more  beef  and  more  milk 
for  less  feed  money. 


You  can  rebuild  your 
old  stave  silo  into  a 
handsome,  strong,  dur¬ 
able  Craine.  Our  catalog 
is  worth  dollars  to  you. 
Write  for  it  TODAY! 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  110 
Norwich, 

N.  Y. 


CRAINE  t^pllle  SILOS 

the  Silos  of  giant  strength 


Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Range  raised.  Tested  for  B.  W,  Diarrhoea.  Park’s 
Barred  Rock,  Wyckoff’sand  Hollywood  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  Vibert’s  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Free  from 
disease.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

A.  H.  FINGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  N  Y. 


For  Sale  comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Tancreed  Strain.  From  dams  with  records  of  270 
to  297  eggs.  Fine,  strong,  vigorous  birds.  Free  range, 
Price.  $2.50  to  $5,  J.  F.  &  B.  K.  LOCKK 
Vineland,  N.  J.  Phone  53  R.  3 


200  SC. W.  Leghorn  PULLETS 

Ready  to  lay;  good  duality;  highbred;  free  ranged; 
milk  fed.  Ten  for  819.  Reduction  on  the  lot. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  4,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


SingleComb  White  Leghorns  Barron  i&5# 

Ready  to  lay.  Pullets,  $2  each;  younger,  $1.75 each: 
cockerels,  $5  each.  FRED  HEUER,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Gfl  I  Auinff  Dnllatc  each.  Guaranteed  healthy 

Oil  Laying  rinierS  stock.  White  S.  C.  Leghorns. 

G.  HUBER  Sunny  Hill  Farm  Stockton,  N.  J. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  leading  egg-layingeontests.  Breeding  cocks 
and  cockerels.  Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Cir¬ 
culars.  W.  H.  B.  KENT,  Cazenovia,  New  York 


For  Sake-Single  Comb  Black  Minorca  Cockerels 

Northup  Strain.  Dark  Green  Sheen.  Five  Dollars 
Each.  JOSEPH  ROBERTS,  Route  5,  Box  108,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


SO  A  IIP  fill  AC  Hens,  pullets,  $8  up. 

•  U.  A  NOUI1  Ad  Q.  SIMMS  lloxY  Lake.  N  Y 


lorsey  Black  Giants — Growing  stock  ,  pullets  and  cocker 
J  els,  $1.80  each  and  up.  BR00KCREST  FARM,  Craobnry,  N.  J 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels— 6  mos.  old  ;  fine  large 
birds.  $4  each.  Blauvelt  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


Northern  Grown  r.  r  Red  Chicks 

State  Certified  free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  Our  hardy 
Jail,  and  Feb.  hatched  chicks  are  naturally  adapted  to 
Winter  brooding  and  pay  big  profits  as  early  broilers. 
Catalog  free.  MapleHIIIFarms.Walpole.New Hampshire 


I  D-J-  Cocks,  Hens, Cockerels.  Pullets.  Fine  quality. 
,.l.neas  Cheap.  S.  BOWDEN.  Box  185,  Mansfield,  O. 


quab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellingat  highest  priceseverkno wn.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Uaisedinone  month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 
mous  breeding  stock  andsupplies.  Established 
24  yrs.  Write  now  for  big  illustrated  free  book , 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE 

young  birds  from  New  York  and  Chicago  winners. 
Selected  breeders,  ganders  and  geese,  810  each; 

three  for  828.  MAPLE  FARM,  R.  F.  0..  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


Turkeys 


Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeders. 
Also  ducks  and  geese.  Write  your  w-ants. 

H.  A.  Souder  Box  29  Sellersvllle  Pa. 


ARDEE'S 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP,  N  Y. 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  ha  rse  s'pups* 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford,  Pa* 


BOURBON  REDS-tfMS 

Can  mate  from  non-related  flocks, 

E.  B.  WILDE  -  Wayland,  Michigan 


For  Sal ^-Mammoth  ToulouseGeese 

2  and  3-yr.-old  stock  from  30-lb.  gander.  $10  apiece. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  FAILE  Saxon  Wood  Road  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS 

•15  per  pair.  Geese — $10  per  pair.  Catalog  free.  On  • 
now  and  save  money.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Telf»rd,  l*o. 


TURKEYS-M.  Bronze 

Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Reid  Star  Route 


Free  from  black¬ 
head  15  years. 

Freehold,  N.  J. 


MAMMOTH  BR0HZE  TURKETS— Large,  Vigorous,  Prolific.  Satib 
111  faction  guar.  Write  ESBENSHADE  TURRET  FARM.  Ronkx,  P». 


WhiteHollandTurkeys 


Aneonas,  Buff &BrownLeghorns 

OWHLANO  FARM. Bax «97,H»mm»nd,N.T. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Lamb  Chops 

“He  that  produces  two  blades  where 
one  grew”  was  given  a  bouquet  by  some¬ 
body.  Any  who  can  influence  food  more 
palatable  and  nourishing  is  also  a  good 
fellow.  The  first  I  have  done,  so  that  I 
require,  and  have,  five  times  former  barn 
room  and  stables,  and  if  readers  will  bear 
with  it,  I  want  to  speak  of  lamb. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  can 
cook  materials  so  the  eater  feels  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  while  others  not  only 
spoil  them,  but  encourage  indigestion, 
dyspepsia  and  mental  breaches  of  the  com¬ 
mand  “Thou  shalt  not  kill.”  To  practice 
a  lot  of  preaching  during  the  past,  on  a 
trip  through  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  New  England,  I  ordered  lamb  chops 
once  or  twice  a  day  for  awhile,  then  gave 
up  in  despair. 

Ignorance  about  how  to  cook  food  right 
is  amazing;  worse,  it  is  wicked.  Now,  do 
not  insinuate  anything  about  my  neglect 
to  patronize  chefs  of  good  hotels.  Wife 
and  I  lived  close  to  hardpan  when  young, 
and  when  we  go  on  vacations  nothing  is 
too  good  for  us.  The  last  attempt  at 
.lamb  chops  was  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. ; 
rates,  $7  for  dinner,  lodging  and  break¬ 
fast,  and  instead  of  being  broiled,  chops 
were  fried  to  a  crisp  at  one  end,  raw  at 
the  other,  and  reeking  with  cottonseed  oil. 

Many  say  they  do  not  like  mutton,  and 
I  do  not  blame  them.  Many  who  have 
felt  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  a  broil  or 
a  chicken  dinner,  afterwards  had  a  bad 
taste  in  their  mouth.  They  had  a  fine 
psychological  prospect,  but  realization  in¬ 
fluenced  its  evaporation.  If  any  do  not 
like  tourists  they  may  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  believing  that  food  purveyors  have 
them  at  their  mercy. 

No  meat  has  been  growu  superior  to 
lamb,  cooked  right.  .Some  have  a  notion 
they  do  not  like  sheep  meat,  but  if  they 
eat  it  unknowingly  they  extol  the  beef  or 
veal.  The  wife’s  word  goes  at  our  house, 
and  here  it  is : 

“Put  them  on  a  grate  in  a  pan  under 
the  gas  fire,  or  in  a  broiling  iron  over  the 
coals,  and  cook  quickly.  Then  slap  them 
on  a  warm  plate,  with  pepper,  salt  and 
good  butter,  and  be  quick  about  it.” 
Served  at  once  they  are  a  delicacy,  but  as 
done  sometimes  they  are  unfit  for  a  sheep 
dog.  A  hindquarter  treated  in  the  roast¬ 
ing  like  the  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas 
turkey  is  better  than  any  that  ever  gob¬ 
bled,  and  a  forequarter  with  the  shoulder 
blade  removed  can  have  dressing  rolled  in 
it,  and  will  be  as  good  for  less  money.  If 
you  want  something  too  good  to  talk 
about,  apply  a  little  lemon  juice  or  chop¬ 
ped  parsley,  but  keep  canned  peas,  espe¬ 
cially  ones  which  have  become  repeaters, 
away  from  it. 

Five  per  cent,  only,  of  meat  eaten  is 
mutton,  whereas  70  per  cent  is  pork  and 
65  per  cent  beef.  There  are  several  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  low  percent,  but  the  main 
one  is  the  same  as  mine  when  I  ordered 
bacon  and  eggs.  They  are  good  also,  and 
anyone  can  cook  them,  if  told  how.  An¬ 
other  reason  is  that  it  is  easier  for  a 
butcher  to  cut  a  slice  or  a  chunk  of  beef 
than  to  prepare  mutton  for  the  cook. 

Another  reason  is  the  delicate  juices 
are  often  lost,  and  the  meat  is  like  the 
tasteless  fibers  left  after  beef  tea.  A 
strong  fire  at  first  will  hermetically  seal 
the  richness  when  the  heat  can  be  lowered 
for  finishing.  In  boiling,  the  larger  the 
piece  the  better,  and  the  hotter  the  water 
for  fastening  the  richness  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  Figure  the  drift  in  a  turkey  and 
try  a  lamb’s  hindquarter  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing;  also  chops  cut  from  the  loin,  or  a 
wrapped  shoulder  will  fit  any  time. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  26-29 — Cortland  Fanciers’  Club, 
annual  poultry  show,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Dee.  11-12  —  Sixth  annual  poultry 
show,  North  Bergen  County  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  Westwood,  N.  J.  S.  ,T.  Ham- 
merstein,  secretary,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 

Jan.  6-9,  1925 — Seventh  Annual  Union 
Agricultural  meeting.  State  Armory, 
Worcester,  Mass.  The  Masaehusetts 
Dairymen’s  Association,  annual  meeting, 
will  be  held  at  this  union  meeting,  Jan.  8. 

Jan.  9-12,  1925 — Vermont  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  twenty-eighth  annual  ex¬ 
hibition,  St.  Albans,  Yt.  B.  P.  Greene, 
secretary,  St.  Albans,  Yt. 

Jan.  13-16,  1925 — New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Week,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
annual  meeting,  and  New  Jersey  Farm 
Products  Exposition,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  22 — Accredited  Jerseys,  15  head. 
L.  Tillinghast,  Ovid,  ‘Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  26 — Guernseys,  200  head,  West 
Salem,  Wis. 

Jan.  14-15.  1925 — Holsteins.  Fifth  an¬ 
nual  sale.  Coliseum,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Wool  Notes 

The  Boston  market  is  stroug  with  a 
good  volume  of  business.  Following  are 
recent  prices:  Fine  strictly  combing.  64 
to  65c ;  fine  French  combing,  56  to  57c ; 
fine  clothing.  52c ;  one-fourth  blood  strict¬ 
ly  combing,  62  to  64c;  one-half  blood 
clothing.  55  to  56c;  three-eighths  blood 
strictly  combing,  65c ;  three-eighths  blood 
clothing,  55  to  5Sc ;  one-fourth  blood 
strictly  combing,  64c :  one-fourth  blood 
clothing,  55e ;  low  oue-fourth  blood  strict¬ 
ly  combing,  54c;  common  and  braid,  47c. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

(Continued  from  Page  1485)’ 

It  is  a  quality  to  keep  fast  hold  of  all 
through  life.  Whatever  ups  and  downs, 
joys  or  sorrows,  triumphs  or  defeats  may 
come,  face  each  new  day  gladly  and  do 
your  best. 


All  work  for  the  December  page 
should  be  sent  to  reach  your  editor  on 
or  before  December  6.  We  are  going  to 
devote  it  especially  to  Christmas  and  will 
use  as  many  drawings  and  poems  and 
stories  as  possible  from  those  you  send. 
Your  editor  thinks  that  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  have  a  number  of  original 
short  stories  all  on  the  same  title. 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  try  your  hand  at 
that?  Take  for  your  title  “A  Christmas 
Gift.” 


Doris  Ives  of  New  York  and  Anna 
Graham  of  Illinois  wished  to  have  a  note 
on  Our  Page  regarding  the  death  on  Oc¬ 
tober  29  of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Bur¬ 
nett,  the  author  of  “Little  Lord  Faun- 
tleroy,”  “The  Secret  Garden”  and  many 
other  books.  We  have  had  little  write¬ 
ups  on  her  life  more  than  once  on  Our 
Page.  She  was  75  years  old  and  had 
written  more  than  40  novels  and  plays, 
beginning  when  she  was  13  years  old.  It 
has  been  said  that  not  one  of  her  manu¬ 
scripts  was  ever  refused  publication. 
Boys  and  girls  have  her  to  thank  for 
many  happy  hours. 


The  following  paragraphs  from  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Gladys  Feldberg  (14  years) 
New  York,  indicate  that  we  must  be  very 
careful  in  all  work  for  Our  Page  to  be 
strictly  accurate.  Your  editor  is  not  al¬ 
ways  able  to  verify  everything  that  is 
published.  He  must  trust  you  to  get  them 
right.  Watch  out  for  this: 

I  was  rather  surprised  to  read  on  the 
October  page  that  the  answer  to  the 
September  Book  Puzzle  was  “Pollyanna,” 
by  Eleanor  H.  Porter.  I  had  read  “Pol¬ 
lyanna”  just  a  short  time  before  the  Sep¬ 
tember  page  came.  My  sister  and  I  both 
thought  that  some  parts  of  the  puzzle 
were  like  “Pollyanna”  but  not  all  of  it. 
Pollyanna  had  been  living  in  the  West 
instead  of  the  South  when  her  father 
died.  She  did  not  meet  the  little  boy, 
Jimmy,  in  a  haystack  where  both  were 
hiding,  but  found  him  sitting  beside  the 
road  one  day  when  she  was  coming  home 
from  a  visit  to  a  neighbor,  Mrs.  Shaw. 
Pollyanna  tried  in  various  ways  to  get 
Jimmy  a  home,  since  he  also  was  an  or¬ 
phan.  After  she  was  injured  by  the  au¬ 
tomobile  John  Pendleton  took  Jimmy, 
as  Pollyanna  had  wanted  him  to  do  to 
help  her  play  her  “glad  game.” 

Miss  Polly,  her  aunt,  loves  Pollyanna 
so  well  now  that  she  consents  to  call  Dr. 
Chilton  (whom  she  has  refused  to  see 
before)  when  Jimmy  tells  her  that  he 
thinks  Pollyanna  can  be  cured.  Polly- 
anna’s  letter  to  her  aunt  and  Dr.  Chilton, 
from  the  hospital,  telling  them  that  she 
can  walk,  ends  this  book  and  she  is  still 
only  a  little  girl.  Her  marriage  to  Jim¬ 
my  takes  place  in  the  second  book,  “Pol¬ 
lyanna  Grows  Up.”  Perhaps  other  read¬ 
ers  had  read  “Pollyanna,”  too,  who  did 
not  recognize  it  from  the  description 
given. 


Dorothy  Butterfield,  a  New  York  read¬ 
er,  wrote ;  “I  think  Our  Birthday  Page 
is  just  the  most  interesting  of  any  we 
have  had.  I  think  your  kiddies  are  awful 
cute.  I’ve  often  wondered  what  you  real¬ 
ly  looked  like,  Mr.  Tuttle.  My  sister  and 
I  thought  you  were  old,  with  gray  hair, 
mustache,  and  also  fat  and  jolly.  Just 
because  you’re  not  fat  does  not  say  you 
are  not  jolly.  I  hope  you  do  not  get  in¬ 
sulted  at  our  imaginations.” 

Not  at  all,  Dorothy.  Why  should  I 
get  insulted?  I  think  we  all  imagine  the 
looks  of  persons  we  read  about  but  never 
see.  And  usually  we  find  our  imagina¬ 
tion  is  pretty  far  from  the  truth.  I’m 
glad  not  to  he  so  very  old.  It  gives  me 
that  much  longer  to  keep  in  touch  with 
boys  and  girls.  I  have  a  few  gray  hairs 
but  not  enough  to  worry  about.  I  do 
not  seem  to  he  the  fat  kind,  though  good¬ 
ness  knows  I  eat  enough.  As  to  being 
jolly,  I’ll  have  to  let  you  judge  that  by 
what  I  write  on  Our  Page  whenever  I 
can  squeeze  in  a  line  or  two  between  the 
drawings  and  letters  from  my  boys  and 
girls. 


Readers  often  comment  on  the  work  of 
others  that  is  published.  Now  and  then 
your  editor  thinks  these  things  should 
be  passed  on.  We  all  like  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  it  should  make  us  try  all  the 
harder  to  do  our  best.  Here  are  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  items  from  recent  letters:  “I  think 


November  29,  1924 

that  Charlotte  Booth  is  a  wonderful  con¬ 
tributor  to  Our  Page.  Her  drawings 
are  almost  like  a  real  artist.  She  may 
want  to  be  one.  I  hope  so.”  and  “We  all 
think  that  Norman  Hallock  will  become 
a  cartoonist  soon,  and  if  so,  we  hope  that 
he  will  be  successful.  We  liked  his  Oc¬ 
tober  heading  very  much.” 

Well,  here  we  are  at  the  end  for  an¬ 
other  month.  A  happy  Thanksgiving  to 
you  all !  Don’t  get  sick,  but  when  you 
have  to  sit  down  after  dinner  and  rest 
your  stomach  a  few  minutes,  find  a  pen 
and  paper  and  write  a  letter  to  your 
friend  and  editor.  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  Street,  New  York  City. 


List  of  November  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  Oc¬ 
tober  page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer. 
Ihe  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series 
of  alphabetical  symbols  referring  to  various  con¬ 
tributions,  according  to  the  following  key: 

1> — Words  for  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k — A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

I — Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle. 

m — A  new  nature  puzzle. 

n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle. 

o — An  original  poem. 

p — A  photographic  picture. 

r — A  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s — A  story. 

v — A  memory  verse. 

x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle. 

z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

Connecticut:  Ruth  Warner  (17,  d),  Marv  Sodv 

(11) ,  Ernest  Pierce  (13,  d).  Doris  Basto  (13.  l>. 
d),  Theodore  Dran  (d),  Terese  Manion  (17), 
Mary  Kasulis  (d,  n.  v),  Carolyn  Ivashamer  (14 
L  1),  Margaret  Fleischer  (k,  v),  Edna  Garlicfc 
(12,  d,  o),  Margaret  Segerstron  (12,  m,  n)  Ger¬ 
trude  Stephenson  (9),  Norman  Hallock  (17,  d). 

Illinois:  Sarah  Graham  (10,  d),  Charles  Gra¬ 
ham,  Anna  Graham  (15,  d.  n). 

Kentucky:  Anna  Hillenmeyer  (11,  n,  x),  El¬ 
eanor  Hillenmeyer  (x). 

Maine:  Edna  Hurd  (11),  Rebecca  Spencer  (14 
d),  Rowena  L.  (13,  e),  Elsie  Kimball  (9,  p). 

Maryland:  Catherine  Bilbrough  (12,  v,  z?, 
Agnes  Bove.v  (16,  d,  x),  King  Brittingham  (11 
d,  x,  z).  Louise  Boswell  (15,  d,  x.  z),  Charlotte 
James  (12,  v),  Carylee  Addison  (11). 

Massachusetts:  Elmer  Gillfeather  (11,  n  z) 
Mildred  Gillfeather  (n.  z),  Mary  Donovan,  Laura 
Jewett  (11).  Julia  Buzzell  (m,  n),  Ruth  Eaton 
(10,  d,  v),  Charlotte  Proctor  (x),  Miriam  Tilden 
(14,  b,  d,  v). 

Michigan:  Lillian  Kent  (e,  1),  Ruth  Beaver 
(15,  e). 

Minnesota:  Jessie  Allen  (13,  d). 

New  Hampshire:  Thelma  Stone  (12,  d),  Frieda 
Haynes  (16,  d). 

New  Jersey:  Louise  Gross  (11,  d,  k,  m),  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradway  (15,  o),  Bessie  Haas  (10  d) 
Nancy  Edgar  (12.  d),  Edwin  Herr  (16,  d),  Es¬ 
ther  Danielsen  (10,  d),  Arnold  Danielsen  (12,  av 
Mary  Danna  (13.  v),  Raymer  Newton  (13,  d), 
Helen  Newton  (19,  d),  Marie  Lamber  (13  1) 

Edward  Beclitold  (14.  d,  o),  Walter  Wittmari 
(10,  d,  s). 

New  York:  Doris  Ives  (15,  d),  Chester  Weav¬ 
er  (n),  Janet  Rose  (11,  b,  n),  Dorothy  Paige 
(1),  Sara  Redden  (12,  d),  Gladys  Feldberg  (14, 

l,  n,  x),  Anna  Hoban  (9,  1,  n.  z),  Elizabeth  Ho- 

ban  (13,  1,  n,  v),  Cecelia  Slavonick,  Dorothy 
Kastner  (9)  Anna  Obuch  (12,  v),  Anna  Oeli- 
rlch  (10.  d),  Frieda  Oellrieh  (12,  d),  Shirley 
Eaton  (10,  d),  Charles  Cordy  (14.  d.  o),  Irving 
Mullen  (15,  d,  o),  Martha  Young  (12.  d  n), 
Marion  Glaesel  (13.  d),  Frances  Alvord  (14) 
Authur  Williams  (10,  v),  Frances  Carpenter 

(12) ,  Floyd  Fingar  (13,  d),  Helen  Farmilo  (15, 

l) .  Mary  George  (9.  n,  x),  Anne  Armstrong  (9, 
d).  Wilhelmina  Rasmussen  (16,  d,  e,  1).  Blanche 
Vodvarka  (14,  d,  1,  n),  Dorothy  Butterfield, 
Ruth  Woodworth  (4,  d),  Maud  Shoemaker  (13, 
d,  s),  Barnard  Bromley  (n),  Gladys  Van  De 
Mark  (14,  1,  n,  r),  Sara  Roe  (d,  n),  Margaret 
Dibble  (12.  n),  Doris  Light  (9  1,  in),  Elsie  Spen¬ 
cer  (12,  1),  Evelyn  Hansen  (14.  1),  Kathleen 
Laidlaw  (13,  1),  Eleanor  Nichols  (1),  Dorothy 
Safford  (10,  1,  n,  o,  z).  Fred  Hagen  (9,  n), 
Louis  Hagen  (11,  n),  Estelle  Reeve  (11,  1), 
Douglas  Van  Orden  (11,  d),  Eleanor  Van  Orden 
(12,  d),  John  Van  Orden  (9,  d),  Jennie  Buckler 
'(1),  Mary  Segur,  Gracia  Cooper  (15,  1),  Mary 
McCrossen  (13,  1,  n.  x,  z),  Helvi  Keckman  (10 
d,  n,  y),  Ruth  Relis  (9),  Sylvia  Finkel  (1,  x), 
Esther  Corcoran  (11,  b,  d,  g,  k,  n),  Anna  Kelly 
(13  d),  Mildren  F'aulkner  (12,  d,  1,  n,  v),  Edith 
Beardslee  (1)  Gladys  Bennis  (14,  d,  1),  Marie 
McIntosh  (13.  d,  o),  Florence  Grunfeld  (14  1), 
Esther  Kraft:  (13.  v),  Marjory  Gver  (13,  d,  g, 
v,  x),  Reta  Blakely  (15),  Ann  Willcox  (k,  1, 

m) ,  Edwmrd  Downton  (o),  Aubrey  Gregory  (14, 
d,  n),  Edna  Wilfert  (17,  e,  x),  Helen  Yellin  (8 
d).  Jessie  Huscher  (12.  1),  Blanche  Hofert  (1), 
Frances  Ritter  (p),  Prances  Holbert  (1.  n) 
Ruth  Behrend  (g,  1,  n),  Harry  Worthman,  Mary 
Harris  (11),  Margaret  Mackenzie  (12,  1),  Marie 
Roberts  (12,  d),  Elsie  Cassell  (10),  Rov  Berg¬ 
man  (13,  n,  x),  Harriett  Austin  (d)‘,  Janet 
Cragin  (d,  n,  x),  Iva  Sullivan  (12,  g,  1,  n,  v), 
Evelyn  Underwood  (13,  d),  Pearl  Shook  (16,  d), 
Paul  Shook  (16,  d),  Agnes  Veach  (12,  d,  v), 
Florence  Wessels  (v),  William  Bartos  (11,  d), 
Dorothy  McGeoeh  (14,  d),  Charles  Aker  (10,  n, 
r,  •z),  Frances  Aker  (9,  d),  Ellen  Aker  (6,  d), 
Charlotte  Booth  (16,  1,  n),  Sarah  Martin  (15, 
v),  Olive  Riker  (14,  n,  x,  z),  Obe  Shapiro  (18, 
d),  Griffin  Foster  (13,  d),  Virginia  Foster  (17, 
d,  1,  n,  x),  Henry  Kiemle  (d,  n),  Dorothy  Fisher 
(13,  1,  m,  n),  Juliana  Simon  (d),  Marion  Duff 
(8,  d),  Andress  Doolittle  (d,  x),  Ellen  Weeks 
(10.  d,  k,  n),  Ellen  Doolittle  (12,  d,  s,  z). 

Ohio:  Marion  Kent  (10,  v). 

Ontario,  Canada:  Frances  Scott  (9,  d). 
Pennsylvania:  Margaret  Farabaugh  (1,  n,  v, 
x),  Susan  Jones  (14,  k,  1),  Annette  Johnson  (10, 
d),  Janet  Compton  (15,  d),  John  Reckard  (7,  x), 
Miriam  Kachel  (d,  x),  Martha  Horst  (15,  g,  k, 

m,  z),  Ruth  Mattson  (13),  Jeannette  Slater  (d, 

n) ,  Elizabeth  Anderson  (10,  d,  m),  Margaret 
Mann  (9).  Esther  Herr  (15,  d),  Miriam  Herr 
(12,  d),  Clair  Beers  (10,  d),  Evan  Beers  (12,  d). 

Rhode  Island:  Alice  Brown  (12,  d),  Frances 
Eckhart  (14,  d). 

Vermont:  Lulu  Rogers  (1),  Eugenia  Powers 
(11,  b,  d,  g),  Christopher  Royee  (12,  d),  Eu- 
lalie  Powers  (12,  d,  1,  n,  v),  Warren  Brown 
(10*.  1.  n). 

Virginia:  Esther  Wright  (11,  1,  n,  x),  Annie 
Oaljouw  (d). 

Washington:  Pern  Martin  (13,  d,  g,  1). 

West  Virginia:  Mary  Kennedy  (1). 

Wisconsin:  Agnes  Helfert  (15,  d). 
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The  Henyard 


Soft-shelled  Eggs 

I  have  about  50  laying  pullets,  and 
every  night  after  dark  I  find  from  one 
to  three  large  soft-shell  eggs  on  drop 
board.  I  have  laying  mash,  charcoal 
and  oyster  shell  before  them  all  the  time, 
feed  scratch  twice  a  day,  4 :30  p.  m.  and 
morning.  w.  s. 

Millville,  N.  J. 

The  intricacies  of  shell  making  are 
too  great  to  enable  one  to  fix  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  failure  in  all  cases,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  in  any  case.  These  pullets  will 
doubtless  lay  perfectly  good  eggs  after 
a  little  more  practice,  however,  give  them 
a  little  time.  Such  tonics  as  green 
stuffs,  clover  hay  or  other  “vegetable 
bitters”  may  be  needed  to  “tone  up  the 
system.”  All  this  may  sound  like  a 
medicine  almanac,  but  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  you  are  not  giv¬ 
ing  the  vitamins  found  in  green  foods  to 
this  flock.  If  so  the  matter  is  settled ; 
try  vitamins. 


Mixing  a  Laying  Ration 

I  would  like  to  use  the  following, 
which  I  think  would  make  a  very  good 
laying  mash,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
much  of  each  grain  I  should  take.  I 
have  about  600  White  Leghorn  pullets 
just  starting  to  lay.  Oat  chop,  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  corn  chop,  beef  scrap,  Alfalfa, 
gluten,  dry  buttermilk,  and  salt.  E.  l. 

Robesonia,  Pa. 

Equal  parts  by  weight  of  ground  corn, 
wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  ground 
oats  and  beef  scrap  will  make  a  good 
laying  mash.  You  may  add  another  part 
of  gluten  feed,  if  you  wish,  without  ma¬ 
terially  affecting  the  “balance,”  though, 
of  course,  it  will  lessen  the  proportion  of 
meat  scrap.  Dried  buttermilk  may  be 
used  in  whole  or  in  part  as  a  substitute 
for  the  meat  scrap,  though  it  is  more 
expensive.  A  half  pound  of  salt  to  each 
100  lbs.  of  mash  may  be  used.  A  good 
use  for  the  Alfalfa  hay  is  to  put  a  fork¬ 
ful  of  it  into  the  poultry  house  each  day, 
for  the  hens  to  pick  over.  M.  B.  d. 


Home-mixed  Laying  Mash 

I  have  70  White  Leghorns  and  am 
feeding  them  scratch  grain,  laying  mash 
and  all  the  sweet  milk  they  can  drink. 
Could  you  give  me  a  formula  for  a  lay¬ 
ing  mash  that  I  could  mix  myself?  My 
hens  are  laying  well  but  I  would  like  to 
mix  my  own  mash  because  I  think  it 
would  be  cheaper.  My  hen  house  is  12x24 
ft.  How  many  more  could  I  winter  in  it? 

Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.  K.  R.  G. 

If  you  are  giving  your  hens  all  the 
milk  that  they  will  drink,  a  good  mash 
may  be  made  up  by  mixing  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat  middlings, 
wheat  bran,  ground  oats,  gluten  feed  and 
one-half  pound  of  fine  salt  per  100  lbs.  of 
the  mixture.  Skim-milk  will  answer  as 
well  as  whole  sweet  milk  and  you  can  use 
the  cream  for  your  coffee.  If  milk  is  not 
fed,  beef  scrap  should  be  added  to  the 
mash  in  the  proportion  of  from  one-sixth 
to  one-fifth  by  weight.  Gluten  feed  may 
be  omitted  if  difficult  to  get.  A  compari¬ 
son  with  the  cost  of  your  commercial 
mash  will  show  you  which  is  cheapest  in 
your  market.  I  know  of  no  better  laying 
mash  than  one  made  up  as  directed  above. 

.  M.  B.  D. 

Comparison  of  Potatoes  and 
Mangels 

Is  there  much  difference  between  the 
food  value  of  potatoes  and  sugar  beets, 
or  mangels,  for  poultry?  I  can  get  po¬ 
tatoes  this  year  cheaper  than  mangel 
beets?  mbs.  w.  w.  w. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
food  value  of  potatoes  and  mangels,  and 
this  difference  is  in  favor  of  potatoes. 
Potatoes  contain  17  lbs.  of  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  in  100  lbs.  of  the  tubers,  whereas 
mangels  have  but  7  lbs.  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  Neither  contain  much  protein  or 
fat,  but  potatoes  contain  carbohydrates  to 
the  amount  of  10  per  cent  of  their 
weight,  while  mangels  hold  but  6  per  cent. 
Potatoes,  too,  are  considerably  richer  in 
vitamins  than  are  mangels,  though  they 
are  not  ranked  as  high  as  vitamin  con¬ 
taining  foods.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  food  chemist,  potatoes  are  more  valu¬ 
able  than  mangels  as  a  stock  food,  yet 
they  are  not  raised  or  fed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  as  are  mangels.  Whether  this  is 
due  to  the  preference  of  domestic  animals 
for  the  mangels  or  to  prejudice  upon  the 
part  of  the  poultryman  and  stock  feeder, 
I  am  not  able  to  say.  Potatoes  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  fed  in  moderate  amounts  to 
hens  with  good  results,  though  both  the 
hens  and  their  owners  would  probably,  in 
practically  all  cases,  prefer  the  mangels. 

•  M.  B.  D. 


Remodeling  Henhouse 

I  have  a  henhouse  25  ft.  north  and 
south,  10  ft.  east  and  west,  attached  to 
another  building  wrhich  is  40  ft.  east  and 
west.  I  would  like  to  build  the  henhouse 
the  full  length  of  the  building.  40  ft., 
making  the  henhouse  25x40  ft.  The  hen¬ 
house  has  a  shed  roof ;  the  high  side  is  8 
ft.,  facing  east ;  back  6x/4  ft.  What  kind 
of  roof  should  I  put  on,  having  the  south 


side  open,  or  nearly  so?  How  would  a 
lantern  or  monitor  roof  do,  so  I  could  put 
windows  in  facing  east  and  west?  Roosts 
are  east  and  west  sides,  leaving  the  center 
compartment  for  feeding,  etc.  The  birds 
have  a  free  range.  Should  I  tear  the 
building  down  and  build  it  over?  1 
thought  by  putting  alongside  another 
building  the  henhouse  would  be  warmer 
and  keep  the  north  winds  away. 

Joppa,  Md.  e.  A.  H. 

What  is  called  a  half-monitor  type  of 
roof  is  popular  for  a  building  of  this 
depth  ;  that  is,  a  saw-tooth  about  midway 
from  front  to  rear  in  the  roof.  The  up¬ 
right  face  of  this  saw-tooth  contains  sev¬ 
eral  windows  to  admit  light  to  the  rear  of 
the  building,  these  windows  being  ar¬ 
ranged  to  open  in  the  Summer  or  to  re¬ 
main  fixed  in  place.  Such  windows  are 
usually  long  and  narrow,  like  cellar  sash. 
From  this  upright  face  the  roof  slopes 
toward  the  front,  which  need  not  be  over 
5  or  6  ft.  in  height  and  is  usually  open. 
The  roof  also  slopes  from  the  saw-tooth 
to  the  rear  of  the  building,  which  in  your 
case  would  be  toward  the  main  building 
on  the  north.  It  could  of  course  be  car¬ 
ried  with  an  upward  pitch  to  that  build¬ 
ing  if  thought  preferable.  I  should  put  a 
large  window  in  each  end  for  light,  have 
the  low  southern  front  open  for  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  place  the  perches  in  the  rear,  or 
north  side,  against  the  other  building. 

M.  B.  D. 


New  York  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of1  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  November  7,  1924: 
White  Leghorns 


Meadowedge  Fm.,  Mass .  7  7 

Barnes’  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn  Fm., 


H.  F.  Hendrickson,  N.  Y .  29  29 

Fritz  Freyer,  N.  Y .  38  38 

Eusner’s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  10  10 

Homeland  Fm.,  N.  Y .  10  10 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  5  5 

John  P.  Gasson,  Ohio .  35  35 

Charles  A.  Seaver,  N.  Y . 10  10 

Charles  A.  Seaver,  N.  Y . 23  23 

Culmor  Leghorn  Fm.,  Conn .  19  19 

Foreman  Fms.,  Mich .  3  3 

Brummer  &  Fredrickson  Pity.  Fm.,  Mich.  2  2 

Cedarhurst  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  J .  10  10 

Kirkup’s  Pity.  Fm..  N.  Y .  4  4 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  18  18 

Chesbro  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  4  4 

Wm.  R.  Compton,  N.  Y .  9  9 

Howard  P.  Corsa,  Pa .  16  16 

WelUvard  Fm.,  N.  Y .  9  9 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.  J .  3  3 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm.,  N.  Y .  28  28 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm.,  N.  Y .  1  1 

Fluhrer  Fm.,  N.  Y .  9  9 

Donald  MacKinnon,  Highland  Fm.,  N.  Y.  18  18 

Tanglewood  Fm.,  N.  Y .  4  4 

John  A.  Boshler,  N.  Y .  13  13 

Benjamin  Brower.  N.  Y .  13  13 

Hillcrest  Pity.  Pm.,  Pa . 21  21 

Thomas  Henderson,  N.  Y .  2  2 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y . 14  14 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  1  1 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  1  1 

The  Hargrove  Leghorn  I'm.,  Mo .  0  0 

0.  L.  Flaecus,  Pa .  5  5 

Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Fm.,  N.  Y .  3  3 

Hollywood  Pity.  Fm.,  Wash .  25  25 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  0  0 

Ferris  Pity.  Fm.,  Mich .  0  0 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  7  7 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J .  9  9 

Green  Ridge  Fm.,  N.  Y .  9  9 

Jules  F.  F’rancais,  N.  Y .  0  0 

Jules  F.  Francais,  N.  Y .  0  0 

Beaver  Dam  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  3  3 

Beaver  Dam  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y.... .  2  2 

Paul  F.  Smith,  N.  J .  46  46 

Sunnycroft  Fm.,  Pa .  0  0 

Lone  Oak  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  3  3 

A1  Marr,  N.  Y .  0  0 

Kehoe’s  Harlax,  N.  Y . 31  31 

Sparkill  Leghorn  Fms.,  N.  Y .  0  0 

Oliver  Bros.,  Conn .  17  17 

New  &  Pockman,  N.  Y .  1  1 

LeRoy  Wilcox,  N.  Y .  8  8 

Sunny  Slope  Fm.,  N.  Y .  4  4 

Iteuhles  Sunnyside  F’m.,  N.  Y .  25  25 

W.  H.  Piper,  N.  Y .  5  5 

Silva  Lake  Fm.,  N.  Y .  3  3 

Willow  Brook  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  0  0 

J.  M.  Scribner,  N.  Y .  6  0 

Ulster  Pity.  Fms.  (Rose  Comb),  N.  Y...  1  1 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Southdawn  Fm.,  N.  Y .  9  9 

C.  0.  Hayden,  Conn .  3  3 

John  G.  Hopkins,  Pa .  3  3 

Beacon  Pity.  Yards,  N.  J .  4  4 

West  Neck  Fm.,  N.  Y .  36  36 

Robert  Seaman,  N.  Y .  10  10 

Twin  Pines  Fm.,  N.  Y .  3  3 

Lone  Oak  Fm.,  Mo .  1  1 

Ballintobber  Fm.,  N.  Y .  5  5 

Sunnyfields  Fm.,  Conn .  1  1 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  12  12 

Pine  Knoll  Fm.,  Conn .  2  2 

Phillip  Smith,  N.  Y .  3  3 

Springbrook  Pity.  Fm.,  Conn .  1  1 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Whites 

0.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pa .  5  6 

Palmetto  Fm.,  S.  C .  6  6 

White  Wyandottes 

Wal-Ruth  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y . 31  31 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  0  0 

V.  H.  Kirkup,  N.  Y .  6  6 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  3  3 

Axel  T.  Nelson,  N.  Y .  32  32 

Royce  Knox,  N.  Y .  2  2 

Hillview  Fm.,  N.  Y .  5  5 

E.  D.  Elmer,  N.  Y . 16  16 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  18  18 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass .  0  0 

H.  B.  Spangler,  N.  J .  1  1 

Fred  E.  Arnold,  Jr.,  N.  J .  0  0 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Atlantic  Fm.,  N.  Y . 17  17 

Jules  E.  Francais,  N.  Y .  4  4 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  0  0 

Lewis  Fms.,  R.  1 .  1  1 

William  Arenholz,  N.  Y .  0  0 

Ontario  Agr.  Col.,  Ont.,  Can .  0  0 

The  Ferguson  Fms.,  Tenn .  3  3 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 2  2 

Howard  Wells,  N.  Y .  8  8 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  J . 14  14 


Hens  Lay  Better 


and 

When  You 

Feed  Them 

FOS-FOR-US 

Give  your  birds  plenty  of 
minerals  to  get  the  best 
results.  Phosphorus  gives 
vigor,  vitalizes  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system,  builds  bone, 
and  renders  proteins 
more  available.  Lime  is 
necessary  for  egg  shells 
and  for  bone  building. 


Pay  Better 


FOS-FOR-US 


The  Phosphate-Lime  Qrit 

contains  22%  tri-calcium 
phosphate,  70%  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime.  A  hard,  sharp 
soluble  grit.  Three  sizes 
—  coarse,  medium,  fine. 
Sold  in  100  lb.  bags. 


international  Agricultural  Corporation 

COLUMBIA,  TENN. 

BRANCHES  IN  EIGHT  CITIES 

Manufacturers  of  International  Fertilizers 


BUY  A  BAG 
T  O-D  A  Y 


|00  LBS.NET 


International  Agricultural  Corporation 

Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  and  literature. 
Quote  me  prices  on _ 100  lb.  bags 


□  Coarse  Q  Medium  Q  Fine. 
Name _ 


-ptn.ymD  ANALYSIS 

D*t  ■«««• 

^-“SumMro'ospiMTE  Ki'i 
TXuWJflrt  ™  lOSKPHOSBOUt 
mooM**  phosphorus) 

MANUi*cnmn>  n 


Town. 


.State . 


COLORED  PICTURES 

• 

off  Idoal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nat¬ 
ural  Colors,  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing.  with  Poultry  Tribune -every  Issue, 
without  extra  charge.  World's  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
Ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages. 
SPECIAL  OFFER: 

5  Big  Trial  Issues  O tZo 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1, Mount  Morris,  III. 


leghorn  Breeders,  ATTENTION ! 

Pure  Hollywood  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  from 
hens  with  records  of  220  eggs  or  more,  including  the 
winning  pens  from  Storrs  laying  contests  seasons  of 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  ever  entered 
at  this  contest,  mated  to  pedigreed  mule  birds  from 
301  312  and  328  egg  dams.  Price,  $7.50;  $10.00  and  $15.00 
each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Can  furnish  breed¬ 
ings  liens,  trios  and  pens  of  this  breeding  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  ;  pedigrees  furnished. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


*  POULTRY 

TRIBUNE 


Poultry  Advocate  S  25c 

Our  34th  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  year’s  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  4  full  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  HENS 

Ideal  Meat  Scraps 


Neill  meal  (crept  in 
erder  to  grew  and  lay 


are  carefully  selected  and 
properly  prepared  so  as  to 
increase  egg  production. 
Guaranteed  to  produce  more 
eggs  or  we  will  refund  your 
money— you  are  to  be  the 
judge.  Write  for  prices. 


IDEAL  RENDERING  COMPANY.  North  Wales,  Pa. 


U.a 


A 


LA  N  Poultry  House 


All  styles,  160  illustrations:  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Deptd  60  ,  Indiana  polls,  Inch 


PARKS’  tbori.ea? 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Are  America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Lay¬ 
ing  Strain.  Holding  the  World’s  Certi¬ 
fied  Laying  Records.  148  eggs  148  days. 
325  eggs  in  year.  Laying  at  113  days  old. 
Bred  close  to  the  Standard  and  for  Big, 
Brown  Winter  Eggs  since  1889. 

SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES  ON  STOCK 

IB-Page  Circular  Free. 

J.  W.  PARKS  Bor  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


JONES’  B2g?£D  CHICKS 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  Incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  Stute  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150.UU0  eggs 
and  10  years  experience  In  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good 
Strong  Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  313,  288,  268,  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 

PARKS ’  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm’s  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandottes. 

Yearling  pullets,  82.50  each;  pullets,  4  months, 
82.25;  5  months,  82.50, 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Bayberry  farm 

ARRED  ROCKS 

Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Money  back  guaran 
tee.  Bayberry  Farm  Southampton,  L.  I.,  Now  York 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

COCKERELS 

My  pen  in  the  *23-’24  Storrs  contest,  averaging  over 
210-eggs  per  bird  with  a  very  heavy  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  high-priced  months,  is  one  of  many  high- 
record  pens  of  Lincoln  Leghorns.  These  have  in¬ 
cluded  a  contest  winner  and  a  leading  Leghorn  pen. 
Breeding  cockerels  of  this  heavy  laying  strain. 
FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn 


—  . .  SINGLE  COMB  ■■ 

White  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

3,000  breeders  on  free  Farm  Range.  Pure  Bar¬ 
ron  English  Strain,  out  of  imported  birds. 
200  Pullets  ready  to  lay;  50  Hens;  50  Cocks;  100 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks,  Feb.,  March  and  April  delivery. 
Circular  Free 

EDGAR  ItKIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Bex  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y, 


SPECIAL  CLEAN  UP  SALE 

of  high  bred  May  hatched,  healthy,  free  range,  pure 
bred,  BARRON  LEGHORN  COCKERELS.  Line  bred  from 
Son  of  Lady  Victory,  sired  by  Keystone’s  Victory 
(304  egg).  Sire  cost  $25  when  four  months  old.  Cock¬ 
erels  selected  and  data  examined  by  Prin.  I).  P. 
Norton  (Cornell  Agr.  graduate)  of  Machias  High 
School.  One  for  87.50  or  two  to  one  address 
814.50;  cash  with  order.  Best  of  references,  50 
years  residence  in  Machias. 

CHAS.  LOCKE  ...  Machias,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  250-egg  trapnested  pedigreed  stock. 
Rhode  island  Red  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Mar 
hatch,  82.50;  April  hatch,  82  each.  These  pul¬ 
lets  will  prove  layers  and  not  boarders.  Will  ship 
any  amount  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD  Box  51  Waltham,  Mass, 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

ipril  and  Ma)  Pullets 

stock,  81.50  to  82.25,  according  to  age  and  ma¬ 
turity.  Penny  &  Gordon,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


500  May  Hatched  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  heavy  laying  stock.  These  birds  have  been 
reared  on  free  range  and  are  in  good  condition. 
Price,  $1.50  to  $2  each,  according  to  size  and  age 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  L.  I„  N.Y. 


I  ETC  |J  ETD’O  lay  ing 

LCaOnUIV  O  Leghorns 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  DIRECT 

MALES  THAT  WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK,  $3  and  $5  each. 
J.  GUY  LE8IIER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS.  Bred  15  years.  Vigorous  breed- 
1  ing  c’k’ls,  hens.  Circ.  free.  A.  L.  SEARLFS.Bu  N. Millard, N.  H 


300  Tancred  Leghorn  Pullets 

CHAS.  FLACCUS  Sharpaburg,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets  ‘If,0  ^**2; 

This  season's  pens.  WALTER  SCHEOLER,  Calikill,  N.  ».  Ranle  i 


Black  Minorca,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Beauti¬ 
ful  birds.  W.  C.  HUNTER,  D.nton,  Maryland 


sale  75  S.C.  Brown  Leghorn  Pullets  Kett 

May  20th.  $1  each.  HUSH  E.  PATTERSON.  Raul.  1,  Clayton,  H.Y. 


Wliifa  Wvanrlnttoc  S'°°0  Cocks,  Hene, Cockerels,  Pullets- 
niulC  IT  yallUOllcS  Catalogue.  Special  price  on  Yearl. 

ing  Hens,  BOWDEN.  Wfcit.  Wyaod.lt.  Sp.ci.list.  Msotlidd.  Ohi. 


Cockerels 


Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

The  bi-ds  that  are  making  Knick’s  Reds  famous.  Big, 
husky,  .arm-raised  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  bred  for 
vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying, 
lair  prices  and  a  square  deal  always.  Catalog  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  R.  30,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  V. 


March  hatched.  Free  from  disease.  Tested  for  B, 
W.  Diarrhoea.  82  up;  Cockerels.  85. 

L.  R,  HARRIS  Lambertville,  N.  J, 


H-HODE  ISLAN D  T^HITES  >  SINGLE 
TRAPNESTED  STOCK  (COMB 


Winners  in  the  national  contests.  Pullets,  April  hatched, 
$8.50;  May  hatched,  88;  yearling  liens,  $8.50;  choice 
cockerels,  $5,  $7.50,  $10.  Show  birds  a  matter  of  cor¬ 
respondence.  Satf’n  guarant’d.  O.  6.  L,  LEWIS,  P.oli,  p». 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

During  a  shop  talk  I  happened  to 
mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  man  with 
whom  I  talked  said  he  had  not  seen  a 
R.  N.-Y.  in  10  years.  I  suggested  that 
if  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  paper 
every  week  for  one  year  just  dig  down 
for  $1  and  I  would  do  the  rest.  lie  did. 
Although  I  do  not  live  by  tilling  the  soil, 
the  family  and  I  would  feel  lost  should 
our  good  friend  cease  its  weekly  visits. 
Anyone  in  any  profession,  trade  or  call¬ 
ing  who  cannot  get  some  good  from  The 
II.  N.-Y.  is  dead.  a.  w.  o. 

New  York. 

Of  course  our  good  friend  means  in¬ 
tellectually  sleeping,  not  physically 
dead.  His  suggestion  for  the  dollar  was, 
however,  straight  to  the  point.  That  is 
the  kind  of  friendship  that  makes  this 
kind  of  a  paper  possible.  A  paper  run 
exclusively  for  its  subscribers  is  not  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  classes  that  like  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  farm. 

A  friend  of  mine  handed  me  a  copy  of 
your  paper  September  13,  1924,  in  which 
there  is  an  article  under  “Publisher’s 
Desk”  in  which  inquiry  is  made  concern¬ 
ing  the  Waterproofing  Corporation  of 
America,  located  at  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal  Building,  East  42d  St.,  New 
York  City.  The  letter  of  your  subscriber 
which  you  published  with  reference  to  this 
corporation  states  the  agent  misled  him 
and  through  misrepresentation  got  his 
signature  to  a  contract  to  take  the  agency 
for  their  product,  and  he  states  he  did  not 
order  any  goods  and  refused  to  accept 
same.  I  want  to  say  that  in  his  letter  he 
makes  the  same  statements  that  I  can 
make.  Their  agent  visited  me  September 
17,  and  misrepresented  their  business  to 
me.  After  I  had  signed  the  agreement, 
before  he  gave  it  to  me,  he  filled  in  an 
order  and  handed  me  the  paper  folded  up, 
just  as  he  was  ready  to  go.  When  I  un¬ 
folded  it,  I  found  the  order  for  this  roof¬ 
ing  compound,  which  we  had  not  even 
talked  of.  He  also  said  they  had  a  ware¬ 
house  in  Dayton,  O.  The  next  morning 
I  wrote  this  company  a  letter,  terminat¬ 
ing  our  agreement,  and  telling  them  not 
to. ship  any  of  their  products  to  me;  that 
if  they  did  they  would  not  be  received, 
and  be  here  at  their  expense,  and  subject 
to  their  order,  but  October  10  they  ship¬ 
ped  from  Philadelphia,  which  arrived  Oc¬ 
tober  23,  and  was  refused.  When  the 
bill  of  lading  came  I  wrote  them  and  told 
them  the  shipment  was  here,  subject  to 
their  orders.  J.  d. 

Ohio. 

We  do  not  wish  to  reflect  on  the  roof¬ 
ing  paint  industry  as  a  whole,  but  this 
line  of  'business  does  seem  to  have  more 
than  its  share  of  tricksters.  The  number 
of  reports  similar  to  the  above  indicates 
a  deliberate  plan  of  securing  signatures 
to  orders  by  means  of  deception  and  sharp 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  agents.  We 
approve  the  action  of  J.  D.  in  refusing  to 
accept  the  goods.  He  has  no  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  an  order  secured  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed.  The  more  farmers  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  imposed  upon  in  this  way,  the 
more  encouragement  they  give  sharpers 
to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Nov.  11. — Glen  D. 
Fryer,  24,  who  had  been  operating  the 
Nile  Art  Company  here,  was  arrested  to¬ 
day  charged  with  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud.  Since  April  1.  1922,  he  is  alleged 
to  have  done  a  volume  of  business  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  a  half  million  dollars  and  earned 
a  clear  profit  of  $300,000. 

Fryer,  according  to  postal  inspectors, 
has  been  offering  a  work-at-home  outfit 
for  $7.75  and  a  certain  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  with  which  the  customer  was  to 
paint  lamp  shades  which  were  to  be  re¬ 
purchased  by  the  Nile  Art  Company,  pro¬ 
vided  the  finished  product  was  up  to  re¬ 
quired  standards. 

In  most  cases  the  work  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted.  but  the  customer  was  encouraged 
by  letters  to  deposit  more  money  for  ad¬ 
ditional  materials,  which  in  turn  were 
only  partly  accepted  after  being  com¬ 
pleted. 

When  his  outfits  for  painting  lamp 
shades  had  proved  to  have  a  nation-wide 
popularity,  Fryer  started  the  selling  of 
outfits  for  painting  pillow  cases.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  more  success,  Fryer  recently  es¬ 
tablished  a  concern  of  a  similar  nature  in 
Lima,  O.,  which  he  called  the  Fashion 
Embroideries. — Boston  Evening  Globe. 

The  subscriber  sending  the  newspaper 
item  makes  the  following  comments: 

I  inclose  clipping  and  feel  confident  you 
will  be  interested  in  view  of  your  repeat¬ 
ed  “hands  off”  of  “work  at  home” 
schemes.  The  saddest  part  of  all  is  that 


the  losers  are  those  who  can  ill  afford  a 
loss,  no  matter  how  small,  while  the  man 
who  originated  and  operated  the  scheme 
can  hardly  get  a  sentence  stiff  enough, 
but  he  stands  to  make  a  good  average 
year’s  salary  and  at  the  same  time  think 
up  something  more  to  try  out,  his  sen¬ 
tence  over.  You  well  said  this  week  that 
stock  writh  any  claim  to  decency  is  not 
roaming  among  our  country  folk  for  buy¬ 
ers.  Neither  does  a  bona  fide  lamp  shade 
concern  have  to  resort  to  the  art  of  the 
inexperienced.  H.  v.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

Last  July  an  agent  representing  the 
Art  Rug  Works,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
was  through  our  village  taking  orders  for 
rugs  made  from  old  carpets.  His  samples 
were  very  well  and  firmly  woven.  I  asked 
him  if  the  larger  rugs  would  be  as  well 
woven.  He  asked  me  if  I  thought  they 
could  do  business  and  not  have  the  larger 
rugs  the  same.  I  gave  him  my  all-wool 
ingrain  carpets  and  an  order  for  a  12x12- 
ft.  rug.  After  a  long  wait  my  rug  came, 
but  is  very  poorly  and  loosely  woven, 
with  coarse  cotton  material  woven  in.  I 
wr<  te  them  I  was  dissatisfied  and  wanted 
my  money  back  ($36).  I  have  no  reply 
from  them.  Could  you  do  anything  with 
them?  s.  L.  s. 

New  York. 

It  develops  that  about  six  yards  of  cot¬ 
ton  stair  carpet  was  included  with  the 
shipment  of  the  wTool  ingrain  carpet.  The 
subscriber  contends  that  this  stair  carpet 
does  not  appear  in  the  rug,  but  other  cot¬ 
ton  material  was  used.  At  any  rate,  the 
rug  is  not  satisfactory.  We  have  many 
complaints  of  dissatisfaction  from  those 
who  have  dealings  with  the  agents  of 
these  concerns  making  rugs  out  of  old 
carpets.  These  agents  bid  fair  to  rival 
the  unenviable  record  of  the  agents  of  the 
picture  enlargement  concerns. 

I  inclose  letter  of  Affiliated  Finance 
Corporation  of  New  York  and  would  like 
to  know  if  j’ou  know  anything  of  these 
people  or  their  proposition.  They  sent 
one  of  their  agents  here,  and  he  told  me 
if  I  wanted  to  get  in  on  this  good  thing  I 
would  have  to  hurry,  because  it  would  all 
be  gone  in  10  days.  F.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  a  safe  rule  never  to  be  rushed  into 
an  investment.  If  there  is  not  time  for 
thorough  investigation,  pass  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  by.  This  “good  thing”  appears  to 
be.  a  comparatively  new  concern  engaged 
in  a  general  financing  business,  purchas¬ 
ing  commercial  paper  and  notes  arising 
from  the  sale  of  automobiles  on  the  de¬ 
ferred  payment  plan.  Some  companies 
in  this  line  have  been  conducted  profitably 
in  recent  years,  but  the  field  is  pretty 
well  overcrowded.  We  should  consider  it 
reckless  for  people  of  ordinary  means  to 
put  their  money  into  such  a  project  until 
the  company  demonstrated  its  earning 
power  over  a  series  of  years. 

Would  you  help  me  get  the  $18  I  paid 
for  a  course  with  the  Franklin  Institute, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  ?  The  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute  guarantees  the  money  paid  them  if 
anybody  is  not  satisfied  with  the  course. 
I  took  the  examination  for  railroad  mail 
clerk  and  did  not  pass,  and  the  next  time 
it  comes  up  I  will  be  over  age,  so  I  asked 
for  the  return  of  the  money.  They  said 
I  would  be  paid  if  I  was  entitled  to  same. 
They  claimed  that  I  didn’t  'pay  the  in¬ 
stallments  when  due.  $9  each  in  two 
months.  The  second  $9  I  paid  I  was  not 
given  credit  for  until  I  had  gone  over  to 
the  bank  and  found  out  the  check  was 
back.  They  were  writing  for  the  money 
every  two  or  three  days.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  have  you  help  me  get  the 
money.  I  don’t  care  to  lose  it  if  possible 
to  get  same.  C.  N.  H. 

'New  York. 

We  didn’t  expect  the  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute  to  refund  the  student’s  money.  The 
concern  persists  in  the  claim  that  C.  N. 
H.  was  delinquent  in  one  of  his  payments, 
and  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  money- 
back  offer  is  that  all  payments  are  made 
promptly  when  due.  The  subscriber  dis¬ 
putes  that  he  was  late  in  his  payments. 

I  am  inclosing  a  circular  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Heating  Company,  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
describing  an  oil  burner.  Can  you  tell  me 
if  this  is  all  right?  'We  would  like  one  of 
these,  but  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has 
one  in  this  locality.  Perhaps  you  could 
tell  me  of  a  better  one.  I  cannot  recol¬ 
lect  having  seen  one  of  these  oil  burners 
advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  H.  L.  L. 

New  York. 

The  St.  Louis  oil  burners  have  not 
proved  satisfactory,  according  to  our  re¬ 
ports.  The  “money  back  guarantee”  is 
employed  to  sell  the  burners,  rather  than 
a  protection  to  the  purchaser  when  the 
burner  does  not  prove  satisfactory. 

Farmer  :  “An’  ’ow  be  Lawyer  Barnes 
doyi’,  doctor?”  Doctor :  “Poor  fellow ! 
He’s  lying  at  death’s  door.”  Farmer : 
“There’s  grit  for  ’ee — at  death’s  door 
an’  still  lyin’ !” — London  Humorist. 


Money  Saving  Ideas 

for  Cow,  Hog  and  Hen  Farmers 

Send  Today  for  Your  Copy 


It  Tells  You 

How  to  get  a  good  dairy  barn. 
How  to  remodel  an  old  bam. 
How  to  get  good  ventilation. 
The  Essentials  of  a  Good 
Cow  5 tall.  > 


Of  course  you  want  bigger  earnings  from  your 
dairy  cows,  hogs  and  poultry.  The  question  is 
“how  to  get  them?”  This  new  Jamesway  Book 
may  have  exactly  the  answer  you  need. 

It  is  full  of  practical  ideas,  plans  and  suggestions 
that  other  farmers  are  using — today.  It  is  written 
from  experience,  and  contains  only  the  kind  of 
information  that  practical  dairymen  and  farmers 
want.  How  to  improve  an  old  barn — How  to  get 
the  right  floor  plan — How  to  save  labor — How 
to  handle  the  feeding  and  cleaning  jobs,  etc. 

Send  for  this  book.  It  is  free.  It  tells  you  “how”  you 
can  install  any  Jamesway  Equipment,  steel  stanchions, 
stalls,  water  cups,  carriers,  etc. — right  now — on  our  “PAY - 
FROM  -  INCREASED  -  EARNINGS”  Plan.  Right  in 
your  county  there  is  a  Jamesway  Man,  who  is  able,  capa¬ 
ble  and  eager  to  help  you.  Our  book  will  tell  you  how. 
Write  today.  Mail  the  coupon  this  instant  to  Dept.  R 


Jamesway 


JAMES  MFG.  COMPANY 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


How  to  give  cows  pasture 
comfort  in  the  barn, 

How  to  judge  a  stanchion. 

How  to  feed  cows  for  profit. 

How  to  insure  “safety  first" 
with  the  bull. 

How  to  make  the  cleaning 
job  easy. 

How  to  water  your  cows  in 
the  bam. 

How  to  have  better  hogs  and 
bigger  litters. 

How  to  make  more  money 
from  your  hens. 

How  Jamesway  “Pay-from- 
Earnings”  Plan  pays  for 
your  equipment  as  you 
use  it. 

And  many  other 
helpful  pointers 
on  cow,  sow  and 
hen  problems. 


‘James way”  Helps  Make  Farming  Pay 


Buy  NOW 
for  Winter 
and  Spring 
Supply 


1  Fully  90%  of  all  dairy  rations  are  lacking  in  bulk  and  succu¬ 
lence,  say  authorities.  Bulky  feeds,  mixed  with  concentrates, 
aid  digestion.  They  also  keep  the  bowels  open. 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 

This  succulent  vegetable  feed  gives  bulk  in  a  remarkably 
palatable  and  healthful  form.  It  is  laxative,  easily  digested 
and  rich  in  carbohydrates.  It  is  a  wonderful  milk  producer, 
promotes  health  and  increases  profits.  You  can  use  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  with  corn  silage  or  to  replace  it. 

Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO„  Detroit,  Mich. 


HARM 

SILOS 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 


The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy-pay  ment  plan  and 
our  FREE  book,  "Saving 
with  Silos.”  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  new  Harder-Vic¬ 
tor  Front.  Learn  how  others 
are  making  extra  profits. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FORD  DRIVERS 


Don’t  shiver  all  this  winter, 
out  cold  by  closing  the  pedal 
Biots  with  a  GRANT  Under 
floor  Draft  Shield.  Easily 
attached.  Can’t  inter¬ 
fere  with  operation  of 
pedals.  Price  SI  .00 
prepaid.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 

GRANT  MFG.  CO 
288c  Park  Street 
Akron,  Ohio 


THIS  LOG  AND  TREE  SAW  $0 1  95 

fittftri  with  Atkine  Cnarlaf  Ctuftl  ftiisrantftarf  CiwMI  ■  MB 


9  Cords  in  10  Hours  by  one  man.  It’s  King  of  the 
woods.  Catalog  Y  68  Free,  Established  1890. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  2633  S.  State  St.,  Chicago.  I1L 


Kill  Rats  Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


__  _  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

plfDO  BOOK  mice,  t  e  1 1  i  n g  about  V  IRU 8 
"  B  w  w  and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


AUTO  ROBES 

fringed  at  both  ends,  70x84  inside  fringe, 
$10.00  each.  Also  yarns,  bed  blankets, 
sweaters,  shirts,  pants,  sport  and  lumber¬ 
men’s  stockings,  heavy  mackinaw  shirts 
with  double  hack  and  front  for  hunters, 
fishermen  and  lumbermen,  wool  and 
worsted  suitings  by  yard  or  tailor-made 
All  goods  virgin  wool,  from  producer  to 
you.  Samples  and  catalogue.  Dept.  A. 

MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Augusta,  Maine 


Turkey  Raising 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests 
for  an  up-to-date  Turkey  book. 
Here  it  is ;  150  pages ;  40  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30TII  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Legal  Questions 


Owner’s  Right  in  Village 
Trees 

Where  shade  trees  are  in  an  incorpor¬ 
ated  village,  do  the  property  owners 
have  any  right  as  to  saying  anything 
about  trimming  of  trees,  or  do  all  trees 
along  highway  belong  to  the  State?  If 
so,  can  a  village  board  order  them 
trimmed  or  cut  down  as  they  see  fit? 
How  far  from  the  center  of  the  road  do 
the  trustees  of  a  village  have  control? 
If  the  trees  are  on  the  road  along  where 
an  individual  lives  and  a  car  runs  in  it 
is  the  individual  held  for  damages?  It 
did  not  seem  to  me  that  if  it  was  on  the 
road  part  and  State  left  tree,  property 
owner  should  be  holden.  E.  s.  h. 

New  York. 

All  trees  standing  on  lands  within  the 
bounds  of  any  highway  shall  be  for  the 
proper  use  of  any  owner  or  occupant  of 
said  land  except  as  they  may  be  required 
to  repair  the  bridges  of  the  town.  The 
owner  has  the  right  to  harvest  fruit  on 
all  fruit  trees  standing  on  road  line.  All 
trees  between  the  sidewalk  and  curb  are 
the  property  of  the  abutting  owner  sub¬ 
ject  to  their  removal  for  street  purposes. 

The  village  law  provides  that  the  board 
of  trustees  may  require  owners  of  land 
to  trim  trees  in  front  thereof,  and  upon 
default  may  cause  such  trees  to  be 
trimmed  and  assess  the  expenses  of  trim¬ 
ming  to  the  adjoining  owners. 

No,  the  owner  of  the  property  would 
not  be  liable  for  damage  if  a  car  owner 
drove  into  the  trees  in  front  of  his  prop¬ 
erty.  N.  T. 

Support  of  Wife  and  Inheri¬ 
tance  After  Separation 

Under  the  laws  of  New  York  State  is  a 
husband,  having  obtained  a  decree  of  sep¬ 
aration  from  his  wife,  legally  compelled 
to  contribute  in  some  way  towards  his 
wife’s  support?  Upon  the  death  of  the 
husband,  is  the  wife,  though  separated 
for  25  years,  entitled  to  a  portion  of  her 
husband’s  estate,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  any  provision  was  made  for  her  in 
the  will?  Are  the  children  of  this  union, 
though  by  now  of  age,  entitled  to  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  estate?  T.  C. w. 

New  Jersey. 

As  to  whether  or  not  a  husband  is 
obliged  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a 
wife  from  whom  he  has  been  separated  by 
a  decree  of  court,  reference  should  be  had 
to  the  decree  itself.  The  wife  is  entitled 
to  dower  interest  after  the  death  of  the 
husband.  The  children  are  also  entitled 
to  their  share.  N.  T. 

Title  to  Abandoned 
Schoolhouse 

A  question  has  arisen  regarding  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  acre,  supposed  to  belong 
to  my  farm,  on  which  stands  a  one-room 
schoolhouse,  unused  for  about  six  years. 
The  lawyer,  in  searching  my  title,  stated 
he  could  find  no  deed  or  record  transfer¬ 
ring  this  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre  to  the 
town  in  which  it  is  located.  I  have  tried 
to  buy  the  schoolhouse,  as  the  windows 
and  doors  are  smashed  and  it  is  an  eye¬ 
sore.  Upon  speaking  to  the  head  of  the 
school  board,  he  stated  ther  lawyer  would 
have  to  search  title,  and  if  no  deed  for 
property  could  be  found,  the  land  would 
remain  in  my  possession  and  the  school - 
house  be  sold  at  auction.  Can  you  tell 
me  whether  the  land  can  be  claimed  by 
the  school  board  as  town  property  after 
being  abandoned  for  six  years?  Are  there 
any  public  school  records  I  could  search 
myself  to  find  out  if  a  deed  was  ever 
made  out?  I  am  anxious  to  have  this 
little  piece  remain  in  my  possession,  as 
it  would  mean  depriving  me  of  about  100 
ft.  frontage  on  a  State  road.  E.  w.  F. 

New  York. 

If  no  conveyance  was  made  to  the 
school  district  the  title  reverts  to  the 
original  owner  of  the  property  after  the 
property  ceased  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes,  but  if  you  purchased  the  ad¬ 
joining  property  and  the  land  on  which 
the  schoolhouse  was  erected  was  excepted 
from  your  title  you  have  no  title  to  the 
schoolhouse  property.  N.  T. 


“What  on  earth  are  you  wearing  all 
those  coats  for?”  asked  the  neighbor. 
“Well,”  was  the  reply,  “I’m  going  to 
paint  my  barn,  and  the  directions  on  the 
paint  can  say,  'For  best  results,  put  on 
three  coats.” — The  Watchword. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 


Fnr  in  Par  I  nfc  Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 

ror  oaie  in  uar  lots  on]y>  i„sPection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


All  grades.  Including  first 
and  second  cutting  alfalfa 
and  clover  mixed,  oat,  rye 
and  -wheat  straw,  grain  and  feed.  Ask  for  delivered 
prices.  SAMUEL,  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  New  York 


FARM  AND  ESTATE 
E  M  P  L  0  YMENT 


We  maintain  a  bonded  agency 
as  a  medium  for  the  better 
class  agricultural  help. 


FARM  MANAGMEN  T— SALES  SERVICES-  EMPLOYMENT 

C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO.,  Agri.  Eng.  Services 


90  West  St.  Bldg.,  New  York  Rector  6760 


Millrman  Ilea  Fiske’s  Loose  Leaf  Route  Book.  Write  for 

nlllKfllcn  USe  description.  P.  BAKER  FISKE,  AttUboro, 


OCU/IUP  1/ IT  PnUDIPT  Unique,  complete  outfit  for 

ocnlnu  Ml  uUmrflUl— home  or  travel.  One  Dollar. 
Unexcelled  value.  Sterling-Worth,  170  W.7«tli  It..  Hew  York 


PURE  Horse  RADISH 

I  will  ship  one  dozen  Bottles,  Parcel  Post  paid.  1st 
and  2nd  zone,  $1.50  per  doz. :  3rd  and  4th  zone, 
$1.75  per  doz.;  5th  and  6th  zone,  $1.90  per  doz. 

S.  J.  McMICHAEL  142  North  Cory  St.  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — -Young  woman  on  private  estate,  40 
miles  from  New  York;  must  understand  book¬ 
keeping  and  correspondence;  pleasant,  modern 
office;  good  living  conditions;  wages  $70  per 
month,  with  board  and  room.  GIRDLE  RIDGE, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  for  cooking  and 
down  stairs  work;  good  wages;  good  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Apply  MRS.  VERNON  K.  MEL- 
HADO,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Green  Pond  Farms,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 


TWO  reliable  men  for  Whitney  Farm,  Loudon- 
ville,  N.  Y.;  one  to  tend  furnaces  and  do  gen¬ 
eral  chores  about  houses;  other  first-class  milker 
to  assist  herdsman;  Protestants  preferred;  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  P.  J.  GUPTILL,  Supt., 
Loudonville,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  in  the  country;  light  house¬ 
work.  L.  ABRAMS,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Stony  Point, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  dairy  farm;  good 
home  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  6156,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  or  young  woman  for  general 
housework;  all  modern  Improvements;  good 
home.  MRS.  L.  J.  LEVENE,  South  Fallsburg, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  married  man  for  apple  or¬ 
chard  in  Ohio;  would  like  to  add  poultry  on 
shares  plan;  4-room  house  and  garden;  in  edge 
of  village;  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
6161,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Refined,  middle-aged  lady,  one  more 
desirbus  of  good  home  and  home  privileges 
than  high  wages,  to  Assist  with  housework; 
three  adults;  all  modern  improvements;  no  wash¬ 
ing  or  ironing;  not  a  servant;  permanent  for 
right  party.  ADVERTISER  6160,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  FAMILY  of  two  elderly  people  want  an  elder¬ 
ly  woman  to  do  very  light  housework ;  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  and  every  consideration.  S.  J. 
BURKE,  329  Hillside  Place,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  good  dry-hand  milkers,  one  of 
the  men  to  be  experienced  with  calves;  will 
pay  $65  per  month  and  board.  Address  OLD 
FORGE  FARM,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


ORCHARDISTS— First,  willing  workers;  second, 
experienced  pruners  and  sprayers  who  will 
conform  to  our  methods;  must  furnish  satisfac¬ 
tory  reference;  state  wages  expected.  HAL- 
LOCK,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


MILKER — And  cow-man;  experienced  on  farm 
dairy;  willing  worker;  furnish  reference  and 
state  wages  expected.  HALLOCK,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


6ITPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  estate, 
large  farm,  or  breeding  establishment;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wide  experience  of  all  crojis, 
purebred  cattle,  producing  and  retailing  fancy 
market  milk,  construction  work,  handling  men. 
buying  and  selling;  will  furnish  high-elass  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  6104,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SHEPHERD  open  for  position;  married;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  6134,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  operator  of  tractors  desires  a 
position  on  a  farm  In  connection  with  other 
work;  will  make  own  repairs  and  be  useful. 
ADVERTISER  6139,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  engagement; 

private  estate  preferred;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
6143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  commercial,  8  years’  experience 
all  branches,  married,  desires  change.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  of  general  farm,  now  farming  his 
own  farm,  forced  to  give  up  his  farm  because 
bought  when  land  was  high,  would  be  glad  to 
have'  ydu  see  me  on  my  farm.  ADVERTISER 
6150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  34,  single,  best  class,  American, 
Protestant,  good  milker,  would  like  place 
where  good  help  is  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 
6151,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE  (35),  infants,  children;  highest  charac¬ 
ter;  husband  farmer,  painter,  potato  special¬ 
ist,  like  position,  $150-$200  month,  best  board; 
ready  now  or  December  10;  New  York  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania  preferred.  MRS.  M.,  287  Lake  St.,  St, 
Albans,  Vt. 


RELIABLE  young  single  American  farm  hand 
desires  position  on  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER 
6154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  age  33,  with  two  small  chil¬ 
dren,  desires  work  on  dairy;  experienced  dry- 
hand  milker;  wife  willing  to  board  couple  men; 
state  wages.  PAUL  ZAHNEN,  Newark  Valley, 
N.  Y. 

t - 

HERDSMAN,  single,  29,  life  experience  pure- 
breds;  good  records  and  references;  $100. 
RUDMAN,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  herdsman  desires  position  for  November 
15;  age,  26;  can  furnish  best  of  references  in 
A.  R.  work,  calf  raising,  feeding,  all  particulars 
to  a  registered  herd;  10  years’  experience.  Ap¬ 
ply  ADVERTISER  6163,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime  practical,  scientific  experience  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  fruit,  poultry,  hogs;  specialty 
Guernsey  cattle;  developed  several  famous 
money-making  herds;  showing;  world’s  record, 
certified  milk;  accountancy;  capacity  from  help: 
record  spotless;  American;  married;  35.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  with  an  up-to-date  poultry 
farm,  wishing  to  learn  business;  willing  work¬ 
er;  salary  no  object;  best  reference.  Address 
ADVERTISER  6164,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  of  middle  age  would 
like  a  position  as  working  foreman  on  farm; 
can  furnish  best  of  references  as  to  character 
and  ability;  New  York  preferred.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6162,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  young  milkers  desire  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  on  thoroughbred  stock  farm;  separate 
jobs  considered;  please  give  information  about 
living  conditions.  ADVERTISER  6157,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  married,  25,  desires  position;  high 
school  graduate;  licensed  chauffeur-mechanic; 
good  horseman;  expert  cow-man;  1  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  charge  certified  plant:  thoroughly 
capable;  do  anything;  references.  ADVERTISER 
6107,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position;  man 
years  of  experience  with  poultry;  wife  to  help 
with  housework;  would  consider  furnished  house 
to  board  farm  help;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6168,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

» . .  ■■  ■■■ 1  - 

COUPLE — Wife  as  cook;  man  caretaker,  jani¬ 
tor;  excellent  references  former  employer, 
SANTI,  1141  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRY  FA  RM — -Scandinavian,  married  (no 
children),  reliable,  intelligent,  wants  steady 
position  on  modern  poultry  plant,  not  too  near 
the  coast;  experience  poultry  only;  wife  will 
board  farm  help.  ADVERTISER  6169,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LARGE  modern  poultry  farm  In  perfect  running 
order;  $11,000;  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  6109, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Jersey  farm,  about  10  acres;  7-room 
house  (improvements  preferred),  within  60 
miles  New  York;  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODEL  lake  camp  In  Adlrondacks;  Ideal  loca¬ 
tion;  must  sell.  M.  A.  M.,  314  Smithfield 
Road,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WANTED- — To  buy  milk  route  in  good  town  or 
small  city.  J.  ROBT.  CALLAHAN,  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Poultry  farm,  32  acres,  south  ex¬ 
posure,  excellent  sandy  loam;  frame  house, 
new  barn,  two  henhouses;  $2,500;  only  $500 
cash.  STRICKLER,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


FOR  a  great  bargain,  in  an  ideal  site  for  a  large 
apple  orchard,  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  write  B.  S. 
CRANE,  Winder,  Ga. 


FOR  RENT — Separately,  two  farms;  one  a  dairy 
farm;  the  other  a  chicken  and  truck  farm; 
they  are  situated  betwreen  Morris  Plains  and 
Mount  Tabor,  N.  J.,  on  the  Dover  State  road; 
best  prices  for  products  in  the  country;  close 
market;  each  lias  a  modern  house  for  large  fam- 
lLy,  and  modern,  comfortable  farm  buildings; 
reasonable  rent;  long  lease.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6152,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  6-room  house;  all  improve¬ 
ments;  garage;  plot  80x100;  also  modern  10- 
room  bungalow;  l'i  acres;  fruit;  outbuildings. 
SCHLITT,  Harrington  Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  purchase, 
good  dairy,  poultry  or  general  farm,  within  00 
miles  of  New  York,  with  good  house,  buildings 
and  Improvements;  must  be  on  or  near  a  State 
road;  will  pay  annual  rental  in  advance  and  pay 
cash  for  all  stock,  equipment,  tools  and  crops 
on  place.  ADVERTISER  6153,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — About  3-acre  poultry  farm  on  main 
road  In  Jersey;  have  $1,500  cash;  owner  only. 
ADVERTISER  6155,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Village  truck  farm;  15  acres;  good 
house,  8  rooms  and  bath;  outbuildings;  year’s 
receipts,  $3,000;  price  $8,500,  Including  stock, 
farm  implements,  hay,  corn.  OWNER,  Box  43, 
Si>otswTood,  N.  J. 

V  - -  1  .  "  ' 

102  ACRES,  11-room  house,  level  land,  barns, 
wood,  sugar  bush,  telephone,  R.  D.,  high 
school;  near  town;  $2,500;  terms.  RALPH 
DART,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


ANYONE  with  $15,000  cash  can  buy  my  $30,000 
estate;  47  acres;  4  miles  from  Providence, 
with  12-year-old  orchard  of  2,200  fruit  trees, 
peach,  pear,  apple,  all  bearing;  an  income  of 
$5,000,  and  more  each  succeeding  year;  new  6- 
room  bungalow,  latest  improvements;  garage, 
sprayer,  tractor,  all  latest  farm  implements; 
horse,  hens;  the  balance  to  remain  on  mort¬ 
gage.  Correspond  with  owner,  MR.  G.  SCIIOEN- 
HARDT,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm;  almost  8  acres; 

loamy  soil;  fruit  trees;  700  chickens;  1  cow; 
1  horse;  modern  10-room  house;  electricity;  run¬ 
ning  water;  outside  buildings;  large  barn.  MRS. 
S.  DI  MAYO,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Poultry  plant,  stocked;  2  acres;  20 
minutes  to  New  York;  Northern  New  Jersey; 
6-room  house  with  improvements.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  address  ADVERTISER  6166,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 14-room  cottage;  double  garage; 

handsomely  furnished;  fine  location;  large 
grounds;  rents  for  August  6  per  cent  of  price 
asked  at  Saratoga.  HERBERT  WARING,  Sara¬ 
toga,  N.  Y. 


MAN  with  agricultural  training  and  experience, 
specialized  in  horticulture,  wishes  to  rent  or 
operate  6n  shares,  or  will  consider  first-class  po¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  6159,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  most  modern  poultry  farm  of 
large  capacity,  all  going  in  perfeet  order; 
hooks  to  show  splendid  profit;  220  acres  moun¬ 
tain  and  meadow  land;  just  off  State  road,  in 
Western  New  Jersey;  close  to  town  in  fast- 
growing  section;  enough  lots  can  be  sold  off  In 
few  years  to  return  purchase  price;  price  right 
for  going,  successful  business.  ADVERTISER 
6158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm;  300  apple  trees; 

chicken  house  for  500  chickens;  all  farm 
buildings:  1  mile  from  State  road;  price  $6,000; 
$2,500  cash.  G.  STREHLE,  Clinton  Corners, 
N.  Y. 


A  HOUSE  with  a  little  land  wanted  to  rent  or 
to  buy:  must  be  within  commuting  distance 
of  New  York  City.  ANTON  TASKA,  151  Ave¬ 
nue  A,  New  York  City. 


FARM — Dairy,  truck;  splendid  location,  adjoin¬ 
ing  town;  equipment;  conveniences.  A.  L. 
CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED*— Small  farm,  tabont  10  acres,  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  on  salt  water:  house  and  outbuild¬ 
ings.  ADVERTISER  6170.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  or  to  let  on  profit-sharing  basis. 
Finger  Lake  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetable 
farm;  fine  location;  exceptional  opportunity  for 
energetic  party;  references  exchanged.  A.  L. 
KIFF,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY— rrice  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  5- 
11».  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails,  $4.25;  delivered 
into  third  zone;  buckwheat,  10c  per  pall  less. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


(SURE  POP)— Old  White  Rice  edrn,  25  lbs. 

prepaid  3d  zone,  $2.50  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


50  SECOND-HAND  Incubator*  wanted.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LARGE  Oregon  prunes,  direct,  100  lbs.,  freight 
paid,  $12.30;  50  lbs.,  express  paid,  $7.48;  sam¬ 
ple,  5c.  KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 


HONEY — Clover,  60-lb.  cans,  $7.80;  buckwheat, 
$6;  finest  quality;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F. 
W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  clover,  $7.80;  buckwheat, 
$6;  40  lbs.  clover,  $5.60;  buckwheat,  $5,  here; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  third  zone,  clover,  $2; 
buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — rure  Autumn  (lower,  extracted;  non» 
finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  two,  $2.25;  3d  sone. 
H.  It.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


HONEY— White  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs., 
$2.15;  light  amber  clover,  $1,  $1.90;  60  lbs., 
$7.75;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75  and  $6.85;  postpaid 
3d  zone.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Buckwheat  and  amber  honey,  5-lb. 

palls,  net,  90c  per  pall,  postpaid  in  2d  zone. 
EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adlrondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid:  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Rnquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


CARLOAD  chestnut  fence  posts  for  sale;  Win¬ 
ter  shipment.  B.  H.  DARItOW,  New  Milford, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Bee  supplies  at  half  Root  and  Mon- 
deng  prices.  A  ARNOLD,  Metuehen,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — First  cutting  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
hay.  A.  A.  MOORE,  Wampsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  14-sectlon  Blue  Hen  incubator; 

No.  15  stove;  single  deck  oak  finish;  bought 
1921;  guaranteed  perfect  condition;  10, 080-egg 
capacity.  J.  W.  BELL,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — TWo  ox-carts;  steel  axels;  excel¬ 
lent  condition;  very  reasonable;  inspection  re¬ 
quested.  S.  M.  Pine,  cor.  King-Ridge  Sts., 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


HONEY-MADE  NUT  CRUSH— The  finest  and 
most  delicious  nut  candy  you  ever  tasted; 
dozen  10c  bars,  $1,  postpaid.  SAWYER  BROS., 
Route  3,  Portsmouth.  Va. 


ORANGES-GRAPEFRTJIT — Tree-ripened ;  bushel 
boxes,  picked,  packed  in  grove;  oranges,  $1.85; 
mixed,  $1.60;  grajiefruit,  $1.35;  f.  o.  b.  Wau- 
chula,  Fla.;  send  money  with  orders.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  482,  Wauchula,  Fla. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this  is 
real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — International  hay  press,  A1  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  or  call,  F.  H.  LEMON,  Alleghany, 
N.  Y. 


BOARD  and  room  on  farm;  elderly  ladies  de¬ 
sired.  M.  E.  WALKER,  It.  D.  1,  Greenville, 
iN.  Y. 


POWER  hay  press  wanted;  state  make,  size, 
price  in  first  letter.  CLARENCE  H.  CRIST, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  plow  for  tractor;  must  be  in 
good  condition.  LA  VELLE,  R.  F.  I).  1,  Mid¬ 
land  Park,  N.  J. 


INFORMATION  WANTED— Woman  wants  open¬ 
ing  for  rooming  house  in  businesslike  town, 
or  any  good  btisinesg;  trucking  for  son.  MRS.  T., 
Box  288,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  holly  for  Xmas;  2  lbs.,  $1;  5  lbs., 
$2;  standing  pine,  50c  bunch;  keeps  in  water; 
prepaid;  order  early.  C.  G.  TURNER,  Stone 
Harbor,  N.  J. 


FINEST  quality  clover  honey  in  5-lb.  pails, 
$1.15;  buckwheat,  $1;  postpaid  3d  zone;  clover 
comb  honey,  $5,  mixed,  $4  per  case,  24  sec¬ 
tions.  ED.  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N,  Y. 


THREE  Cypher  incubators  for  sale.  TRAIL’S 
END  POULTRY  FARM,  Gordonsville,  Va.; 
$25,  $30,  $35. 


WANTED — Power  hay  press  of  popular  make  in 
good  condition.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  Hart- 
field,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  wooden  or  iron  tobacco  store  In¬ 
dian;  also,  old  iron  weathervane,  Indian  de¬ 
sign.  BOX  41,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 


IIONEY — 5-lb.  pail,  clover,  postpaid,  $1.10;  two 
5s,  $2;  four,  $3.80;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75  and 
$8.50;  60  lbs,  here,  $6.  NORTH  BRANCH  API¬ 
ARIES,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Wood  by  carload;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars.  WILLIAM  El  SI’.  ERG,  314  Anderson 
Ave.,  Cliffside,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Have  you  any  very  old  postage 
stamps  on  letters?  Turn  them  into  money  be¬ 
fore  they  fade.  Write  A.  GESNER,  18  Hew¬ 
lett  St.,  Waterbnry,  Conn. 


GUARANTEED  pure  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gal¬ 
lon;  4  gallons  or  more,  $1.75  per  gallon;  f.  o. 
b.  WESTCOTT  BROS.,  Erieville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  white  clover  extracted;  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.15;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.15;  delivered  to  3d 
postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


TO  those  who  wish  only  the  best,  maple  syrup 
delivered  to  third  zone  at  my  risk.  $2.50  per 
gallon.  DEN  ROBINSON,  Producer,  Pawlet,  Vt. 


Wet,  Slushy  Ground- 
Dry  Feet  Inside  the  “Rancher” 


No  matter  how  wet  the  weather,  your  feet  are 
always  dry  and  comfortable  if  you  wear  Firestone 
Red  “Ranchers.** 

Firestone  Rubber  Footwear  is  constructed  water¬ 
proof  for  the  hardest  service  around  the  farm.  It  is 
made  with  the  quality  materials  and  the  “know 
how’*  that  the  Firestone  standard  requires. 

The  extra  reinforcements  at  every  point  of  strain 
not  only  mean  real  weatherproof  construction,  but 
remarkable  resistance  against  rough  usage,  in  and 


QJie 


out  of  the  bam,  over  snowy,  mtty  roads  —  wher¬ 
ever  your  work  takes  you. 

Examine  the  careful  workmanship  when  your 
dealer  displays  them.  You  can  almost  tell  at  a 
glance  that  here  is  the  kind  of  rubber  footwear  that 
is  going  to  save  you  money  because  it’s  built  to  last. 

Try  the  “Ranchers’*  on,  and  feel  how  well  they 


of  Qualify  fit,  how  comfortable  they  are  right  from  the  start. 


For  greater  protection,  comfort  and  service,  in¬ 
sist  upon  Firestone  Rubber  Footwear  by  name  at 
your  shoe  store. 


The  Firestone  “Over” 
has  extra  heavy  gray 
or  red  double  sole. 
Lined  throughout  with 
heavy  gray  wool  nett. 
Another  excellent  over¬ 
shoe  for  rough,  heavy 
wear. 


THE 


ORANGE  LABEL  IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 

firestone -Apsleij 

Rubber  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Footu>earr 
Canvas  Footwear  and  Rubber  Heels 

Hudson,  Mass. 


This  rubber — known  as 
the  Firestone  “Titan” 
is  lined  with  heavy  gray 
wool  nett.  Made  with 
velvet  finish  and  extra 
heavy  double  sole.  Also 
double  vamp  for  long 
wear. 
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[The  picture  shows  Barbara  Lucksinger,  a  New  York 
girl,  and  her  prize  Jersey.  This  animal  is  the  heifer 
which  won  grand  champion  over  all  ages  and  breeds  in 
the  junior  project  class  at  the  1924  State  Fair.  She 
was  one  of  the  four  animals  picked  to  represent  New 
York  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  in  Milwaukee,  where 
she  won  further  honors.  This  remarkable  animal  re¬ 
ceived  remarkable  care.  She  had  to'  be  well  bred  and 
well  cared,  for  in  order  to  win  first  prize  in  her  class 
and  then  sweepstakes  of  the  breed  at  the  great  dairy 
show.  Miss  Barbara  has  written  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  her  calf  and  its  care.] 

ESS  Ilian  five  years  ago  my  father  sold  his 
grade  Holstein  cows  and  bought  a  few  reg¬ 
istered  Jersey  cows.  Being  right  in  the 
Holstein  center,  we  were  under  all  kinds 
of  criticism,  but  we  showed  them  that  we 
soon  were  doing  better  than  our  neighbors 
with  our  cattle,  as  this  was  the  only  income  we  had. 
So  we  children  naturally  became  interested,  and  our 
wish  was  to  own  a  calf.  Four  years  ago  father 
gave  my  brother  and  me  a  calf,  which  wre  raised,  and 
when  these  two  heifers  were  1  y2  years  old  a  Jersey 
breeder  came  and  bought  the  two  heifers,  with  two 
other  cows,  of  my  father.  He  paid  us  $1,000  for  four 
head. 

Then  father  'gave  us,  each  of  the  throe  oldest  of 
six  children,  a  new  calf.  Mine  was  a  day  old.  1 
named  her  Sybil’s  Oxford  Pretty  One.  Her  sire  is 


by  Sybil’s  Gamboge  3d,  which  was  sold  for  $13,000. 
Her  dam,  a  heifer,  was  a  full  sister  to  Oxford  Gold 
Lady,  who  had  two  Register  of  Merit  records.  I 
raised  her  all  by  myself.  1  started  her  with  4  lbs. 
of  milk  and  increased  the  amount  to  6  lbs.  daily 
when  I  gradually  replaced  it  with  skim-milk,  giving 
8  lbs.  a  day.  I  also  fed  her  a  handful  of  grain,  a 
mixture  of  bran,  ground  oats,  cornmeal  and  oil- 
meal.  which  I  also  gradually  increased  in  feeding. 
She  had  all  the  hay  she  wanted  to  eat  up  clean. 

'She  was  born  on  September  19,  1922.  The  next 
September  I  showed  her  at  the  State  Fair.  I  won 
first  prize  on  her  in  the  Junior  Project  Class;  then 
she  was  selected  by  Prof.  Hopper  for  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  where  I  won  fourth  in  her  class,  and 
T  won  third  in  the  special  class  offered  by  the  New 
Yiork  Central  Railroad.  I  won  about  $00  in  pre¬ 
miums. 

I  decided  I  would  get  still  a  better  calf,  and  as  I 
had  several  offers  from  well-known  show  and  high- 
production  herds,  I  finally  chose  a  calf  valued  at 
$250,  but  being  a  Junior  Project  work  the  owner  let 
me  have  her  cheaper.  I  got  Raleigh’s  Golden  Mazie 
in  April,  then  six  months  old.  Her  sire  is  Sybil’s 
Model  Prince,  for  which  the  owner  paid  $0,100,  and 
he  is  a  son  of  Sybil’s  Gamboge,  which  sold  for  $65,- 


000.  Her  dam  is  Fair  Lady's  Raleigh's  Helen,  now 
on  Register  of  Merit  test.  Both  of  these  families  of 
breeders  are  the  most  noted  winners  in  the  show 
ring,  and  are  great  producers. 

I  kept  feeding  her  skim-milk  and  grain;  hay,  all 
she  would  eat.  I  turned  her  out  nice  days  until 
July  1:  then  I  put  a  blanket  on  her  to  protect  from 
flies  and  keep  her  hair  smooth.  Then  I  brushed  her 
every  day  and  took  her  out  for  exercise,  and  taught 
her  to  pose. 

The  first  week  in  August  I  began  to  show  at  the 
four  county  fairs.  At  DeRuyter  Fair,  in  the  junior 
show,  I  captured  first  prize;  then  first  prize  at  Long 
Branch ;  then  first,  champion  and  grand  champion 
over  all  breeds  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  and  the 
same  glory  at  the  National  Dairy  Show. 

I  have  raised  the  calves  under  direction  of  my 
father,  John  Lucksinger,  and  our  able  County  Lead¬ 
er,  Wm.  F.  E.  Heinzelman. 

I  have  often  been  asked  why  I  like  the  Jersey 
breed  best.  First,  for  economical  production ;  giv¬ 
ing  a  dairy  product  that  is  unsurpassed  in  quality, 
and  is  the  most  beautiful  cow  of  all  breeds.  They 
are  raised  with  the  least  amount  of  feed,  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  for  the  feed  consumed. 

BARBARA  M.  LUCKSINGER. 
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Barbara  Lucksinger  and  Her  Champion  Heifer ,  Raleigh’s  Golden  Mazie 
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Economic  Comparisons  of  Poultry 

SEVERAL  readers  have  asked  us  to  give  figures 
showing  the  comparative  standing  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  poultry  breeds  in  egg  production,  cost  of  feed, 
profit  and  general  business  performance.  It  is  not 
easy  to  do  this  fairly,  since  individuals  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  vary  greatly  in  their  ability  to  turn 
feed  into  eggs  and  meat.  For  instance,  at  the 
S  to  its.  Conn.,  egg-laying  contest,  one  pen  of  10  Wy- 
andottes  gave  a  return  of  $75.13  over  the  cost  of 
feed,  while  another  pen  of  the  same  breed  gave  only 
$*25.10  over  feed  cost,  both  handled  in  the  same  way, 
and  given  exactly  the  same  feed.  Of  the  Leghorns, 
one  pen  of  10  made  a  total  of  $60.52  above  feed  cost, 
while  another  made  only  $19.63.  Then  again,  we 
must  consider  the  difference  in  value  between  brown 
and  white-slielled  eggs.  In  New  England  the  brown 
eggs  are  worth  more,  while  around  New  York  the 
whites  are  at  a  premium.  And  then  there  is  the 
meat  value  of  the  bird.  The  heavier  breeds,  like 
Rocks  or  Reds,  will  bring  40  to  50  cents  more  than 
the  Leghorns  when  they  are  sold  for  meat. 

There  are  two  egg-laying  contests  in  New  Jersey 
— at  Vineland  and  Westwood,  with  2.000  birds  in 
each  contest.  Grouped  by  breeds,  the  following  fig¬ 
ures  have  been  worked  out: 


BERGEN  COUNTY  CONTEST 


Item 

No.  of  birds . 

Lbs.  grain  consumed 
Lbs.  mash  consumed 
Ratio  grain  to  mash. 
Feed  cost  per  bird.. 
Value  eggs  per  bird. 
Returns  above  feed . 


Plymouth 

Rock 

120 

34.73 

45.15 

1—1.2 

$2.17 

4.36 

2.19 


W 


Av.  for 
2,000 


Item 

No.  of  birds . 

Lbs.  grain  consumed 
Lbs.  mash  consumed 
Ratio  grain  to  mash. 
Feed  cost  per  bird.. 
Value  eggs  per  bird. 
Returns  above  feed. 


Cam- 
pine 
20 
32.60 
32.05 
1— 0.98 
$1.73 
4.86 
3.13 


VINELAND 


Item 

No.  of  birds . 

Lbs.  grain  consumed 
Lbs.  mash  consumed 
Ratio  grain  to  mash. 
Feed  cost  per  bird.. 
Value  eggs  per  bird. 
Returns  above  feed. 


Plymouth 

Rock 

220 

37.92 

53.2S 

1—1.4 

$2.99 

5.72 


Item 

No.  of  birds . 

Ibs.  grain  consumed . 
Lbs.  mash  consumed. 
Ratio  grain  to  mash.. 
Feed  cost  per  bird .  . 
Value  eggs  per  bird.. 
Returns  above  feed.. 


dotte 

R.  I.  Red 

Hens 

80 

200  • 

2,000 

34.27 

34.18 

34.07 

43.74 

46.56 

40.55 

1—1.2 

1—1.3 

1—1.1 

$2.11 

$2.20 

$2.01 

4.S9 

5.25 

5.89 

2.78 

3.05 

3.88 

Ancona  Leghorn 

Av.  for 
2,000 
Hens 

20 

1.560 

2,000 

33.94 

34.72 

34.07 

34.14 

41.70 

40.55 

1—1 

1—1.2 

1—1.1 

$1.82 

$2.15 

$2.01 

4.66 

6.30 

5.89 

2.S4 

4.15 

3.8S 

CONTEST 

Wyan¬ 

dotte 

R,  I.  Red 

Av.  for 
2.000 
Pullets 

80 

220 

2.000 

31.97 

33.95 

35.89 

35.90 

45.62 

47.37 

1—1.1 

1—1.3 

1—1.3 

81.84 

$2.13 

$2.27 

4.24 

4.50 

5.54 

2.40 

2.37 

3.27 

Black 

Giant 

Leghorn 

Av.  for 
2.000 
Pullets 

60 

1,420 

2,000 

37.79 

37.66 

35.89 

56.54 

45.52 

47.37 

1—1.4 

1—1.2 

1—1.3 

$2.58 

$2.25 

•  $2.27 

3.56 

'  5.S2 

5.54 

.98 

3.57 

3.27 

Some  quite  elaborate  figures  have  been  prepared 
it  the  Connecticut  Station  to  show  the  average  of 
live  years’  feeding,  which  are  summarized  below. 
Remember  that  these  figures  represent  the  perform¬ 


ance  of  10  birds  in  each  pen— a  five-year  average: 

Plymouth  Wyan-  Leg- 


Rocks 

10  birds’  egg  produc¬ 
tion .  1,534 

Value  of  eggs . $51.26 

Cost  of  feed .  23. 7S 

Return  above  feed  cost  27.47 
Feed  per  doz.  eggs 

(lbs.) .  7.59 

Cost  of  feed  per  doz. 

(cents) .  1S.5 

Weight  of  doz.  eggs 

(oz. ) .  25 

Eggs  from  100  lbs. 

feed .  15S 

Value  of  eggs  for  each 


dollar  of  feed .  $2.15 


dottes 

R.  I.  Reds 

horns 

1.631 

$55.72 

21.98 

33.75 

1.514 

$50.62 

23.11 

27.51 

1.61S 

$53.25 

20.59 

32.67 

6.61 

7.56 

6.17 

16.2 

18.3 

15.2 

23.5 

25.1 

24.1 

182 

159 

195 

$2.53 

$2.  IS 

$2.5S 

One  Item  of  the  Tuberculin  Law 

What  is  the  law  in  regard  to  the  tuberculin  testing 
of  cattle  in  New  York  State?  In  one  town  in  Oneida 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  S5  per  cent  have  signed  to  have  the  cattle 
tested,  and  an  appropriation  of  $60,000  has  been  given. 
By  law  will  the  .remaining  15  per  cent  be  forced  by 
quarantine  to  have  their  cattle  tested  and  products  kept 
from  the  markets  if  not  tested  ?  c.  M.  R. 

SECTION  76,  Article  5,  of  the  New  York  State 
Farms  and  Markets  law,  as  amended  by  Chap¬ 
ter  267  of  the  Laws  of  1924,  says  that  “Whenever  90 
per  centum  of  the  herds  of  cattle  in  any  town  have 
been  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test  for  the  purpose 
of  ridding  such  herds  of  the  disease  known  as  tuber¬ 
culosis,  and  the  owner  of  any  untested  herd  in  such 
town  refuses  or  neglects  to  have  his  herd  tuberculin 
tested,  then  the  commissioner  may  order  the  prem¬ 
ises  or  farm  upon  which  untested  herd  is  harbored 
to  be  put  in  quarantine,  so  that  no  domestic  animal 
shall  be  removed  from  or  brought  to  the  premises 
quarantined,  and  so  that  no  products  of  the  domestic 


animals  on  the  premises  so  quarantined  shall  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  said  premises.” 

If  this  laws  stands,  and  I  should  like  to  see  its 
validity  promptly  tested  in  court,  the  Commissioner 
of  Farms  and  Markets  may  not  only  place  a  dairy 
farm,  in  any  town  where  96  per  cent  of  the  dairy 
herds  have  been  tuberculin  tested,  in  quarantine,  so 
far  as  the  products  of  the  dairy  are  concerned,  but 
he  may  forbid  the  sale  of  eggs,  wool  and  pork  from 
such  farm,  the  bringing  to  it  of  a  hive  of  bees  or  the 
driving  to  a  neighboring  village  of  the  farm  team. 
In  other  words,  the  owner  of  a  dairy  farm  in  such  a 
township  may  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  prop¬ 
erty,  forbidden  to  supply  the  needs  of  his  family, 
driven  from  his  farm,  and  absolutely  ruined,  all  by 
the  single  word  of  a  man  in  Albany.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  wording  of  the  above  quoted  law  that 
places  it  within  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Farms  and  Markets  to  order  a  recreant  dairyman 
put  to  death  without  trial.  M-  u- 


Destruction  of  Rats  With  Calcium  Cyanide 

AN  EFFECTIVE  METHOD. — In  a  preceding  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  writer  mentioned  that  gas-flake  (cal¬ 
cium  cyanide)  is  useful  in  killing  rats.  As  this 
is  a  new  poison  and  used  in  a  novel  way,  many 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  written  in  and  asked 
for  more  details.  The  writer  undertook  some  ex¬ 
periments  with  different  forms  of  gas-flake  and 
killed  rats  under  many  different  conditions.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  this 
method  are  known.  Several  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Lave  reported  success  with  calcium  cyanide  as  a  rat 
poison.  *  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  farmer  has 
a  little  time  to  himself  and  can  protect  his  stored 
crops  by  devoting  a  little  attention  to  rat  killing. 
This  work  is  most  effective  now  as  the  rats  have 
come  in  from  the  fields  and  remote  areas  and  are 
colonized  in  and  under  the  farm  buildings.  They 
have  congregated  for  food  supply,  warmth  and  pro¬ 
tection.  Trapping  is  a  slow  and  inefficient  method 
of  killing  rats,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  take 
poison  baits  when  there  is  an  ample  food  supply  of 
other  materials  present.  The  gas-flake  was  found 
very  effective  in  clearing  rat  infested  places.  Tf 
the  work  is  done  intelligently  and  with  some  degree 
of  regularity,  say  once  in  four  months,  a  farm  will 
be  almost  rat-free. 

USING  THE  POISON. — The  gas-flakes  are  most 
useful  when  there  are  visible  and  accessible  bur¬ 
rows  under  concrete  flooring  or  beneath  a  tight 
wooden  floor.  By  putting  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
gas-flake  in  each  burrow  and  plugging  up  the  en¬ 
trance  with  earth  or  rags  or  anything  handy,  the 
rats  will  be  killed,  and  most  of  them  will  be  found 
near  the  entrances,  just  behind  the  packing.  It  is 
not  likely  any  rats  will  escape,  but  if  they  should 
they  can  be  killed  or  driven  away  by  putting  about 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  the  gas-flake  in  the  hole, 
they  came  out  of.  and  again  plugging  it.  The  gas- 
flake  should  always  be  placed  in  the  burrows  as  far 
as  possible.  The  time  to  do  this  work  is  late  in  the 
evening  or  at  night,  as  rats  are  most  active  in  the 
night. 

FUMIGATION  OF  BUILDINGS. — The  gas-flake 
is  very  useful  in  fumigating  an  outhouse  not  oc¬ 
cupied  by  any  sort  of  stock.  Merely  spreading  some 
of  the  gas-flake  on  some  newspapers  and  closing  the 
windows  and  doors  and  leaving  the  place  will  kill 
all  rats,  mice,  and  insects  in  the  building.  One 
pound  to  each  1.000  cubic  feet  of  air  space  is  the 
'  right  amount  of  gas-flake  to  use.  The  next  day  the 
doors  and  windows  may  be  opened,  and  half  an 
hour  later  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  enter  the  building 
and  gather  up  the  gas-flake  residue.  There  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  danger  in  this  method  of  gas  fumigation. 

THE  DUST  GUN. — Gas-flake  dust  was  found 
n  ost  useful  in  old  foundations,  in  killing  rats  under 
wooden  floors  elevated  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  in  killing  rats  between  walls  of  a 
srable.  The  dust  is  put  into  an  inexpensive  dust 
gun  such  as  is  used  for  dusting  plants  and  the  gas- 
flake  dust  is  blown  into  all  burrows  or  openings 
where  rats  ax*e  likely  to  be  hiding.  Blowing  should 
be  continued  until  the  dust  appears  in  other  open¬ 
ings  more  remote.  When  the  dust  generally  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  well  distributed  the  blowing  may  be 
stopped  and  the  holes  plugged  or  left  open.  In  case 
they  are  left  open  the  rats  begin  to  come  out  within 
five  minutes.  The  rats  must  he  killed  as  they  ap¬ 
pear.  They  are  dazed  and  wander  about  for  a  few 
minutes,  hut  the  open  ajr  revives  them,  and  they 
find  other  places.  The  rule  of  about  1.1b.  of  dust 
to  1.000  cubic  feet  of  air  space  holds  when  killing 
rats  by  the  dust  method.  It  was  found  that  cal¬ 
cium  cyanide  is  not  effective  in  killing  rats  in  a 


manure  pit.  This  may  be  due  to  the  large  amount 
of  ammonia  neutralizing  the  cyanide  gas.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  more  than  the  stated  amount  when 
w  orking  around  manure. 

PRECAUTIONS  NECESSARY. — It  is  necessary 
to  take  some  precautions  when  using  gas-flake  or 
the  gas-flake  dust.  The  dust  gun  should  not  be 
used  in  an  enclosed  room,  and  it  is  wrell  to  protect 
oneself  from  the  dust.  Observing  the  directions, 
printed  on  the  packages  will  remove  the  possibility 
of  danger  to  the  rat  killer  or  his  helpers.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  small  amounts  of  cyanide  gas 
liberated  from  gas-flake  or  gas-flake  dust  wTill  not 
affect  a  man,  but  will  kill  all  rats,  mice,  insects  and 
also  dogs,  cats  and  poultry.  One  subscriber  wrote 
that  some  rats  had  been  killed  in  between  the  walls 
or  floors  and  the  dead  rats  caused  more  annoyance 
than  the  live  ones  had  caused.  It  would  have  been 
expensive  to  rip  out  the  boards,  and  he  asked  the 
writer  how  to  handle  this  situation.  I  advised  him 
to  make  some  gimlet  holes  as  near  to  the  dead  rats 
as  he  could  and  to  squirt  two  or  three  ounces  of 
formaldehyde  in  the  holes.  This  chemical  at  once 
removes  all  odor,  and  if  it  gets  on  the  rat  will  em¬ 
balm  it.  The  subscriber  reported  success.  The 
writer  will  be  pleased  to  take  up  special  problems, 
and  he  is  especially  desirous  of  knowing  the  re¬ 
sults  others  get  when  using  calcium  cyanide  in  this 
new  gas  warfare  against  enemies  of  the  farmer. 

CLARENCE  W.  WINCHELL. 


Gum  Flow  of  Cherries;  Transplanting 
Seedling  Peaches 

1.  I  have  an  Early  Richmond  cherry  tree  set  out  two 
years  ago  this  Spring  that  grew  nicely  and  had  a  few 
cherries  this  year,  and  which  also  made  a  strong 
growth  this  Fall,  About  the  first  of  September  an 
exudation  of  a  clear  gummy  substance  broke  out  from 
two  places  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree,  six  inches  and 
a  foot  from  the  ground.  This  has  continued  all  Fall, 
and  this  week  the  leaves  have  all  curled  up,  although 
a  Montmorency  about  20  ft.  away  planted  at  the  same 
time  is  still  in  full  green  foliage.  Is  there  danger  of 
losing  the  tree? 

2.  I  have  several  seedling  peach  trees. ,  one  of  which 

I  never  transplanted,  but  let  it  grow  where  it  appeared 
two  years  ago  this  Spring.  A  neighbor  says  that  she 
was  told  a  seedling  peach  tree  should  always  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  “break  the  center  root.”  Was  she  correctly 
informed?  G.  T. 

New  YTork. 

FLOW  of  gum  on  a  cherry  tree  means  that 
something  is  wrong,  hut  it  is  rare  that  one  can 
diagnose  the  casual  agent  correctly  off-hand.  Win¬ 
ter  injury,  sunscald,  several  different  kinds  of  bor¬ 
ers,  and  mechanical  injuries  of  various  kinds  may 
all  result  in  an  exudation  of  gum.  The  gum  forms 
in  a  pocket  under  the  bark  and  may  not  exude  at 
all,  or  for  quite  some  time.  There  is  a  bacterial 
disease  common  on  sweet  cherries  on  the  Pacific 
coast  which  causes  a  certain  gum-flow  disease  or 
gummosis,  but  so  far  this  has  not  been  reported 
from  Eastern  United  States.  It  will  he  well  to 
probe  the  wounds  for  borers,  and  dig  around  the 
crown  of  the  tree  in  search  for  other  signs  of  bor¬ 
ings.  If  the  tree  seems  weak,  try  a  handful  or  two 
of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  early  in  the  Spring. 

2.  Transplanting  assists  a  plant  to  adapt  itself 
to  subsequent  transplantings.  For  this  reason  vege¬ 
table  transplants  are  benefited  by  transplanting  be¬ 
fore  they  are  set  in  the  field.  But  if  a  tree  is  in  its 
permanent  location  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  transplanted.  It  will  be  checked  and  not  bene¬ 
fited.  H.  B.  T. 


Radio  and  Airships  in  Law 

THE  use  of  the  flying  machine  and  the  radio  is 
bringing  new  points  of  law  up  to  judges  and 
lawyers.  In  one  case  a  tenant  put  a  radio  aerial  on 
the  roof  of  his  house.  The  landlord  objected  to  it, 
and  as  the  tenant  would  not  take  it  down  the  land¬ 
lord  proceeded  to  destroy  it.  The  tenant  sued  the 
landlord  for  disorderly  conduct  and  destruction  of 
property.  The  magistrate  before  whom  the  case 
came  adjourned  it  because  he  said  there  is  no  exact 
precedent  in  legal  practice.  It  will  require  the 
higher  courts  to  decide  whether  an  aerial  of  this  sort 
is  a  part  of  the  household  fixtures  which  any  tenant 
has  a  right  to  install.  There  has  to  be  a  beginning 
in  all  points  for  legal  decision.  In  the  early  history 
of  this  nation  it  was  necessary  for  the  courts  to 
construe  and  establish  many  new  points  of  law 
brought  out  by  the  American  constitution.  John 
Marshall,  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  forced  to  decide  many  of  these  primary 
points  of  law.  It  will  interest  our  people  to  know 
that  Marshall  was  attacked  with  almost  inhuman 
savagery  for  deciding  rules  of  legal  conduct  which 
are  now  seldom  if  ever  questioned. 
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Trees  and  Lightning  Stroke 

Is  it  true  that  some  varieties  of  trees  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  lightning  than  others?  If  that  is  so,  why  is 
it?  Can  you  give  me  a  list  of  such  trees  to  show  their 
liability  to  lightning  stroke?  T.  c.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

LThe  following  statement  was  sent  us  by  C.  T.  Mar¬ 
vin,  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  an  article  prepared  by  Roy  N. 
Covert  for  publication  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Re¬ 
view.] 

ACTORS  DETERMINING  LIABILITY.— It  is 
desired  to  consider  first  what  the  factors  are 
which  determine  the  relative  liability  to  lightning 
damage  of  trees  as  determined  by  their  location,  the 
character  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  and  its 
moisture  condition,  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the 
wood  itself,  etc.  As  a  general  statement  the  tree 
which  is  a  relatively  good  electrical  conductor,  and 
has  a  root  system  which  is  widespread,  or  which 
reaches  deep  into  the  moist  soil,  is  the  one  which  is 
in  most  danger  of  being  struck  by  lightning.  No 
tree  is  immune,  however.  Following  are  the  factors 
which  govern,  as  determined  by  careful  studies  made 
in  Western  Europe  of  the  effects  of  lightning  on 
trees : 

(a)  Among  trees  of  the  same  kind,  the  one  which 
stands  well  above  its  neighbors  is  in  most  danger, 
even  in  a  dense  forest.  This  dominant  position  may 
be  due  to  the  greater  height  of  the  tree,  or  be  the 
result  of  the  configuration  of  the  ground. 

(b)  Trees  growing  in  the  open,  either  singly  or  in 
small  groups,  are  in  more  danger  than 
those  in  the  dense  forest  or  other  thick 
stand  of  timber. 

(c)  Trees  growing  along  avenues  or 
in  the  border  of  a  wood  are  also  struck 

by  lightning  more  often  than  those  in 
thick  woods. 

( d )  A  tree  growing  in  moist  soil, 
that  is,  along  the  banks  of  a  stream  or 
a  lake,  or  close  to  some  other  source  of 
moisture,  is  a  better  conductor  for 
lightning  than  one  growing  in  drier 
soil. 

(e)  Trees  growing  in  loam  and 
sandy  soils  are  struck  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  those  in  clay,  marl  and 
calcareous  soils.  Oaks  grow  mostly  in 
loam  and  sandy  soils. 

(f)  Sound  trees  in  general  are  less 
likely  to  be  seriously  damaged  than 
those  with  rotten  wood.  If  the  sound 
tree  is  also  a  relatively  good  conduc¬ 
tor.  lightning  will  go  to  earth  easily, 
but  rotten  wood  is  a  poor  conductor  of 
electricity,  so  that  the  passage  of  the 
lightning  current  through  this  nearly  non-conducting 
portion  often  results  in  a  shattering  of  the  tree,  and 
when  dry  the  tree  may  he  set  on  fire.  The  picture 
on  this  page  illustrates  what  sometimes  happens. 

( g )  Starchy  trees,  of  which  the  oak  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample,  are  better  conductors  of  electricity  than  oily 
trees  like  the  beech.  The  conifers  are  intermediate. 
Experiments  made  by  Jonesco  of  the  Wurttemburg 
Society  of  Natural  Science  gave  the  following  re¬ 
sults  : 

One  turn  of  a  Holz’s  electric  machine  passed  the 
spark  through  oak  wood,  five  turns  through  poplars 
and  willows,  and  12  to  20  turns  through  beech. 

COMPARISON  OF  TREES.— From  the  foregoing 
we  learn  that  an  oak  is  decidedly  a  good  conductor 
of  electricity  so  far  as  trees  go ;  that  it  grows  in 
loam  and  sandy  soils,  where  trees  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  struck  by  lightning;  and,  furthermore,  it  is 
an  excellent  example  of  a  tap-rooted  tree  with  its 
root  system  *  extending  deep  into  the  soil ;  all  of 
which  qualities  place  the  oak  in  great  danger  of 
lightning  damage  as  compared  with  other  trees.  The 
following  question  is  therefore  pertinent : 

What  do  statistical  studies  of  the  damage  of  trees 
by  lightning  show  with  regard  to  the  relative  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  oaks  are  struck  as  compared  with 
other  trees? 

The  following  figures  were  taken  from  Schlich’s 
Manual  of  Forestry,  Yol.  IV,  entitled  “Forest  Pro¬ 
tection,”  by  W.  R.  Fisher : 

Trees  struck  in  the  Lippe-Detmold  forest,  Germany, 
from  1874  to  1890: 

Oak.  Beech.  Spruce.  Pine.  Others. 

Percentage  of  trees.  .11  70  13  0 

Trees  struck  .  310  33  39  110  30 

^Relative  frequency...  60  1  6  37 

Results  of  15  years  of  observations  published  in  the 
Revue  des  Faux  et  Forets : 

Oak.  Beech.  Spruce.  Pine.  Others. 

Percentage  of  trees..  11  70  13  6 

Trees  struck  .  159  21  20  59  20 

'’Relative  frequency..  48  1  5  33 

Observations  in  the  Bavarian  State  forests,  1887- 
1S90 : 


Oak.  Beech.  Spruce.  Pine.  Others. 
Percentage  of  trees. .  1.8  10.S  41.5  30.8  15.1 

Trees  stuck  . 61  7  155  131 

^Relative  frequency..  52  1  6  7 

*  Relative  frequencies  are  based  on  one  for  the  beech, 
so  that  during  the  period  covered  by  the  observations 
one  beech  tree  was  struck  to  60  oaks,  six  spruce  and  37 
pine,  each  kind  of  tree  being  assumed  to  be  present  in 
equal  numbers. 

NO  TREE  IS  IMMUNE.— Other  more  recent 
studies  confirm  in  general  the  above  results,  which 
show  that  the  oak  is  struck  much  more  frequently 
than  other  kinds  of  trees,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  poplar,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  present  in  the  Lippe-Detmold  forest.  The  list 
of  trees  also  subject  to  lightning  damage  includes 
the  elm,  ash  and  gum,  while  those  least  attractive 
to  lightning  are  the  chestnut,  maple,  alder  and  moun¬ 
tain  ash.  Those  intermediate  are  the  apple,  cherry, 
linden  and  walnut,  but  no  tree,  as  before  stated,  is 
immune. 

RODDING  TREES. — An  unsound  tree  containing 
rotted  portions  is  likely  to  be  damaged  to  a  greater 
extent  than  a  sound  tree,  or  one  which  has  received 
surgical  treatment,  which  introduces  highly-conduct¬ 
ing  metal  into  the  tree  in  place  of  the  rotted  wood 
with  its  low  conductivity.  The  metal  cables  and 
rods  quite  often  used  according  to  the  methods  of 
modern  surgery  to  protect  the  trees  against  wind 
damage  and  decay,  while  serving  in  a  minor  way  as 
conductors,  and  furnishing  some  protection  against 
lightning,  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  a  sub¬ 


stitute  for  the  thorough  protection  possible  to  obtain 
by  rodding,  a  more  recent  development  than  tree 
surgery.  The  rodding  of  trees,  especially  valuable 
ones,  or  those  which  involve  the  safety  of  a  building 
or  of  animals,  is  now  advocated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  others. 

FURTHER  SUGGESTIONS— In  this  connection 
the  follosving  is  quoted  from  a  new  bulletin  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  preparation,  entitled  “Protection  Against 
Lightning  of  Buildings  and  Farm  Property” : 

Protection  of  Trees. — If  a  building  is  more  or  less 
surrounded  by  high  trees,  these  trees  protect  the  build¬ 
ing  to' quite  an  extent  from  lightning.  This  is  especial¬ 
ly  true  of  deep-rooted  trees  which  are  more  liable  to 
damage  than  others.  Poplars,  oaks,  pines,  elms;  ash, 
etc.,  are  of  this  kind.  But  the  trees  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  only  as  an  additional  protection  to  the  building, 
and  the  customary  equipment  should  be  provided  for  the 
latter.  Large,  full-grown  trees  near  a  dwelling  are 
valuable,  as  a  rule,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  protect  them 
against  lightning,  a  few  of  the  higher  ones  should  be 
rodded,  as  follows : 

Place  an  air  terminal  in  the  top  of  the  tree,  but  not 
so  high  as  to  'be  insecure,  and  ground  it  through  one  or 
two  down  conductors,  the  number  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  tree.  Screw  fasteners  with  a  long  shank 
are  desirable  for  holding  the  down  conductors  in  place 
along  the  tree  trunk  in  preference  to  a  rigid  fastening. 
One  of  the  grounds  provided  for  the  conductors  on  the 
building  may  be  used  if  convenient,  or  separate  ones 
constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  trees.  In  order  that  a 
lightning  discharge  shall  not  damage  the  root  system  of 
the  tree  protected,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  construct 
shallow  grounds,  essentially  as  described  under  “strand¬ 
ed-cable  grounds.”  It  is  realized  that  the  growth  of 
trees  will  make  it  difficult  at  times  to  maintain  the  rod¬ 
ding,  and  its  extension,  partial  renewal  or  repair  will 
occasionally  be  needed,  especially  on  the  younger  trees, 
but  less  so  on  the  older  trees  which  change  but  little 
from  year  to  year,  and  are  probably  the  most  valuable 
and  largest  of  a  group  and  to  be  rodded  in  preference 
to  the  others.  It  is  our  conviction,  however,  that  the 
additional  protection  of  both  trees  and  adjacent  build¬ 
ing  often  makes  the  trouble  and  expense  worth  while. 


Description  of  a  Chicken  House 

Regarding  damp  chicken  houses,  and  your  advocating 
of  open  front,  when  one  of  our  driving  rains  comes, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  chickens  from  getting  soaked,  and 
the  house,  with  a  cement  floor,  flooded,  .making  the  litter 


mud,  and  a  terrible  mess?  Would  the  glass  cloth  give 
enough  ventilation,  and  where  is  is  best  to  put  it ;  at  top 
or  bottom?  We  now  have  windows  at  the  bottom.  Ii 
was  very  damp  last  Wiuter  with  one  window  open  most 
of  the  time,  but  when  the  rains  came  we  had  to  close 
that.  MRS.  J.  B.  M. 

Connecticut. 

METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION.— Replying  to 
the  above  question,  I  can  answer  only  from 
personal  experience.  The  last  19  years  that  I  kept 
poultry  they  were  kept  in  open-front  houses,  and  I 
had  no  trouble  with  wet  floors  or  litter.  My  houses 
were  the  “monitor”  or  sawtooth  type,  the  openiug  in 
the  front  being  only  4  ft.  high  by  20  ft.  long.  I 
boarded  up  2  ft.  of  this  at  each  end  of  the  front. 
The  ends  of  the  roof  boards  projected  about  6  in., 
for  I  had  the  roof  boards  run  with  the  slope,  not 
across  it ;  also  there  was  an  eave  trough  to  carry 
the  water  off  to  one  end.  This  made  a  total  over¬ 
hang  of  10  in.  or  more,  sufficient  to  keep  out  all  or¬ 
dinary  rains. 

KEEPING  OUT  RAIN.— To  prevent  driving 
storms  of  rain  or  snow  I  made  two  frames  of  stuff 
2 y2  in.  wide,  tacked  cloth  over  them  and  hinged 
them  at  the  top.  Ordinarily  they  were  swung  up 
against  the  roof  and  held  by  a  hook.  When  dropped 
they  covered  the  openings,  and  were  kept  from  blow¬ 
ing  inward  by  wooden  buttons  at  the  bottom.  But 
of  course  there  are  storms  that  come  in  the  night, 
when  there  is  no  one  to  drop  the  curtains.  In  these 
cases  some  rain  would  blow  in,  but  the  hens,  scratch¬ 
ing  usually  with  their  heads  toward 
the  light,  kept  the  litter  away  from  the 
front,  and  the  dry  earth  floor  absorbed 
it  so  rapidly  that  there  was  not  any 
noticeable  dampness.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  prefer  an  earth  floor 
to  anything  else.  Another  reason  is 
that  dry  earth  is  one  of  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  absorbents.  The  droppings  of  the 
daytime  do  not  remain  on  the  floor,  as 
in  case  of  cement  floor,  but  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  deodorized. 

THE  RAT  QUESTION.— But  what 
about  rats?  I  settled  that  question  by 
digging  a  trench  15  to  18  in.  deep  and 
filling  it  with  stones  and  cement,  where 
the  foundation  wall  was  to  be,  and 
making  the  wall  a  foot  higher  than  the 
ground  outside,  filled  the  inside  with 
garden  soil  so  that  it  was  6  in.  above 
the  outside  level.  Rats  seldom  dig 
under  that  foundation  wall,  so  far  as  1 
know. 

A  PRACTICAL  EXAMPLE.— George 
II.  Wraight,  to  whom  1  sold  my  farm, 
has  five  long  open-front  poultry  houses  and  nearly 
a  thousand  White  Leghorns  in  them.  He  boards  up 
about  2  ft.  of  front,  leaving  the  upper  3  ft.  of  the 
front  covered  only  with  the  wire  netting,  and  he  has 
the  healthiest  lot  of  fowls  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
With  a  single-slope  roof  and  high  opening  in  front, 
say  8  ft.,  I  would  board  it  down  from  the  top  for 
2  ft.,  then  use  windows  considerably  wider  than  the 
openings,  hinged  at  the  top  so  the  bottoms  could  be 
swung  outward  and  fastened  at  any  desired  angle, 
which  would  keep  out  practically  all  the  rain,  and 
yet  allow  plenty  of  ventilation.  There  should  always 
be  some  windows  on  the  east  side,  if  the  house  faces 
south,  to  let  in  the  morning  sun.  In  a  long  house 
this  is  not  possible,  but  in  a  square  house,  like  mine, 
20x20  ft.,  the  row  of  windows  on  the  east  end,  let¬ 
ting  the  sunshine  into  the  space  boarded  off  for  a 
dust  bath,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  birds.  It  is 
easy  to  have  the  roof  boards  run  with  the  slope 
by  nailing  pieces  of  studding  between  the  rafters 
for  the  boards  to  rest  on  and  be  nailed  to,  then  by 
using  the  best  matched  stuff  without  a  split  or  loose 
knot  for  the  roof  boards.  The  roof  will  not  leak, 
even  if  some  gale  tears  the  roofing  paper  all  off. 
Whereas,  under  the  same  circumstances,  with  the 
roof  boards  nailed  on  crosswise  of  the  slope,  in  the 
usual  way,  every  joint  would  be  leaking  a  stream  of 
water  down  into  the  coop. 

GLASS  CLOTH. — 'With  relation  to  modern  glass 
cloth  over  the  front,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  let 
any  ventilation  in.  Possibly  part  of  the  dampness 
of  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.’s  coop  was  due  to  condensation  of 
moisture  inside,  because  there  were  not  sufficient 
openings  to  let  in  enough  of  the  outside  air.  Damp¬ 
ness  is  far  worse  for  the  fowls  than  cold  dry  air.  In 
Mr.  Wraight’ s  long  houses  he  has  the  roosting  part 
divided  by  partitions  every  10  or  12  ft.,  the  parti¬ 
tions  extending  about  3  ft.  beyond  the  roosts,  so  as  to 
prevent  side  drafts  on  the  hens  at  night.  In  his 
open-front  houses,  with  the  thermometer  showing 
4  to  10  degrees  below  zero  every  Winter,  there  is 
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A  thin  sidewall,  but  a  strong  one— that 
is  the  problem  faced  by  every  maker  of 
balloon  tires*  Goodyear  solved  that 
problem  by  developing  Supertwist* 
This  remarkable  new  cord  fabric  is  su* 
perior  because  it  far  o-u-t-s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s 
the  breaking  point  of  standard  cord  fab¬ 
ric,  and  thus  affords  Goodyear  Tires 
extra  protection  against  stone  bruise 
and  similar  injury*  Supertwist  is  used 
only  by  Goodyear,  yet  Goodyear  Tires 
cost  no  more* 

Qoodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

B1ENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

20  Darwin  Tulip  Bulbs  v 

TViyW  Trooo  Small  fruit,  the  best  money  can  buy, 
f  TII1T  *  I  direct  from  grower  to  planter.  Whole¬ 
sale.  Sample  apples.  Borllno,  Madison,  Ohio 

We  Grow  Gladiolus If 'WwiK fora 

E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


TRAWBERRIES  GROW°^EM" 
TOWNSEND’S  ££  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fullydescribes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
GrapeVines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25 %  to  50% 
on  every  order. 

V.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury,  Md 


'■let  my  prices  on  trees  grown  near  Lake  Ontario  in 
New  York  State’s  greatest  fruit  belt.  Budded  from 
bearing  stock.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  A 
limited  supply  of  strong  one-year  Cortland  apple 
trees,  3  to  5  ft.,  @  90c  each.  Best  grade  No.  1 
Peaches  Cat  #30  per  100.  Full  line  of  general  nursery 
stock.  WELLS  M.  I)OI)DS,  North  ltose,  N.Y. 


NO  AMOUNT  of  fertilizer  will  grow 
a  satisfactory  crop  if  it  does  not 
contain  sufficient  nitrogen  to  balance  it. 

Nitrogen,  being  the  most  costly  of 
the  fertilizer  elements,  is  the  one  most 
grudgingly  used  and  often  is  of  the 
poorest  grade  because  of  its  price. 

Your  mixed  fertilizers  should  contain 
4%  to  7%  ammonia  in  available  form. 

They  seldom  do  contain  that  much 
and  the  formula  does  not  state  its 
availability.  That  is  why 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

100  pounds  per  acre  for  field  crops 
200  pounds  to  300  pounds  per  acre  for  cultivated  crops 

Your  farm  is  running  down  in  fertility  unless  you  are  putting  back  each  year  as 
much  nitrogen  as  you  take  out  of  it  in  your  crops.  This  explains  why  the  use  of 
immediately  available  nitrogen  in  Nitrate  of  Soda,  to  supply  the  deficiency  shows 
such  surprisingly  large  increase  in  the  crops  on  which  it  is  used. 

This  office  is  maintained  to  furnish  authentic  information  and  render  any  pos¬ 
sible  assistance  to  farmers  in  their  fertility  problems. 

If  you  want  our  bulletins  or  need  information  about  the  use  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda,  or  if  you  cannot  readily  secure  the  nitrate  you  require,  write  OUT 
nearest  office.  For  our  information  please  add  the  number  2022. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  - EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Dr.  William  S.  Myer»,  Director 

Hurt  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.  55  East  State  Street,  Columbus,  OUft 

701  Cotton  Exchange  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orlesuos,  1-a. 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


scarcely  a  hen  whose  comb  shows  that  it 
has  ever  been  touched  by  frost.  But  in 
his  cockerel  house  he  drops  a  thin  curtain 
down  in  front  of  the  roosts  on  very  severe 
nights.  «  GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Blister  Rust;  Barren  Apple 
Tree 

1.  While  traveling  through  the  Adiron- 
dacks  we  came  across  some  signs,  “Blis¬ 
ter  rust,  i/4  of  a  mile  ahead.”  Is  it  some¬ 
thing  dangerous,  or  poisonous,  to  keep 
away  from?  2.  On  our  ground  in  the 
Berkshires  we  have  an  old  apple  tree 
which  has  blossomed  for  many  years,  but 
never  had  any  signs  of  fruit.  Tree  is  a 
very  vigorous  grower  and  very  healthy  in 
every  respect.  There  are  other  trees  near 
by.  What  can  be  done  to  make  it  bear 
fruit?  c.  F.  D. 

Hinsdale,  Mass. 

1.  Blister  rust  is  most  certainly  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  though  it  does  not  attack  the 
human  family  directly,  it  attacks  them 
in  a  roundabout  way  by  laying  waste 
vast  acreages  of  white  pine— the  most 
famous  tree  friend  of  America.  It  is  not 
poisonous  and  is  absolutely  harmless  to 
animal  life.  The  white  pine  blister  rust 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  destructive  tree  diseases. 
It  spends  part  of  its  life  on  the  currant 
or  gooseberry,  and  the.  remainder  on  the 
white  pine ;  it  cannot  complete  its  life 
history  on  one  alone.  Consequently,  if 
either  the  white  pines  or  the  currants  and 
gooseberries  are  removed  the  disease  is 
checked.  In  theh  Adirondack  Mountains, 
where  timber  is  of  most  concern,  the  nat¬ 
ural  process  is  to  cut  out  the  currants 
and  gooseberries  and  leave  the  timber. 
This  is  being  done  by  Federal  and  State 
workers  in  a  thorough  and  systematic 
way.  Where  the  currants  and  gooseber¬ 
ries  are  domesticated  the  owner  is  reim¬ 
bursed  for  his  loss.  In  areas  of  fruit 
production,  however,  they  then  become 
the  item  of  most  consideration,  and  they 
are  left  untouched  in  preference  to  any 
few  white  pines  which  may  be  growing 
in  the  locality. 

2.  If  the  tree  blossoms  every  year  and 

yet  fails  to  set  fruit  it  may  be  that  the 
trees  near  it  do  not  bloom  or  bloom  either 
so  much  earlier  or  so  much  later  that  they 
do  not  provide  adequate  cross-pollination. 
After  satisfying  yourself  on  this  point  you 
will  do  well  to  observe  whether  or  not  the 
tree  is  really  as  vigorous  as  you  think  it 
to  be.  When  trees  bloom  profusely  it  is 
usually  because  they  are  under-supplied 
with  nitrogen.  Trees  in  sod  frequently 
bloom  heavily  and  then  do  not  set  much 
fruit.  An  application  of  from  4  to  8  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  made  just  as  the  tips 
of  the  buds  are  showing  green,  will  help 
to  hold  any  fruit  on  the  tree  that  is  prop¬ 
erly  pollinated  and  fertilized.  On  light 
soils  such  as  are  apt  to  be  found  in  the 
Berkshires  nitrogen  is  very  commonly  de¬ 
ficient.  H.  B.  T. 


Diner  :  “Waiter,  what  kind  of  meat 
is  this?”  (Waiter:  “Spring  lamb,  sir.” 
“I  thought  so !  I've  been  chewing  on  one 
of  the  springs  for  an  hour !” — London 
Answers. 
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This  form  is  made 
right  on  you  at  home 
—  exactly  duplicates 
your  figure — gives 
perfect  fitting  espe¬ 
cially  of  shoulders 
and  sleeves. 
Dress-making  ex¬ 
perts  recommend 
the  Liberty  Form  be¬ 
cause  of  the  perfect 
likeness  it  provides 
and  its  price — within 
reach  of  everyone. 
Don’t  put  up  any  longer  without  a 
dress-form  —  one  will  save  you  hours 
of  trouble  and  tedious  fitting. 

Send  your  name  and  address  NOW,  enclosing  just 
one  dollar  and  get  your  Liberty  Dress  Form  Set  by 
return  mail.  Specify  size  you  want— small  (32  bust 
or  under);  medium  (34  to  40  bust);  large  (42  bust 
or  over).  Money  returned  if  unsatisfied — complete 
directions  with  every  set.  WRITE  NOW! 

LIBERTY  PAPER  COMPANY 
Room  1012  501  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  City 


KELLYS 

CeAiMuids 

True  to  Nanie  Fruit  Trees 

Reliable  for  45  Years 

Some  are  Crowing  Near  You 

Ask  us  to  tell  you  where  they  are  so  you 
can  see  them  and  taik  with  their  owners. 

ALL  ARE  GUARANTEED 

Delivered  in  good  condition— sturdy  and 
healthy  —  well  rooted  perfect  True  to 
Name  fruit  trees. 

Send  for  Handsome  Catalog 

of  Certified  and  Guaranteed  True  to 
Name  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  other 
fruit  trees;  also  shrubs,  roses,  grape¬ 
vines  and  ornamental  trees. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Establ i shed 
in  1880 


bums 

SHOE! 


Sizes 


All 


An  honest  to  goodness 
quality  shoe.  Biggest 
bargain 
offered  in 
years.  The 
shoes  are 
inspected 
and  bnilt 
to  stand 
rigid  speci 

fications.  Munson  toe  of  chrome  leather 
uppers,  double  thick  solid  leather  heels  and 
soles,  will  surely  last  more  than  Bix  months. 


SEND  NO  MONEY— Pay  postman  $2.85  plus  postage 
on  delivery.  Monevback  if  not  satisfied. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE,  Dept.  B-387 
376  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Xmas  Money— Send  in  your  pelts 
now  and  get  a  check  for  Xmas  gift*.  Get  to 
know  the  house  that  pays  the  highest  prices 
for  your  pelts  and  guarantees  you  an  honest 
grading.  We  have  a  large  outlet  and  can 
use  all  the  furs  you  can  ship  in.  No  com¬ 
mission  charges.  Prompt  returns.! 


Send  now  for  price  |  ,*  ■  >17*  N|* 
list,  tags,  etc.  Ml  iV.I_i.I_j 

A.  S.  EDELMAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  B,  333  Seven  h  Avenue,  New  York 

- 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FRKJE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  [BOOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting-  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842, 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y, 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modem  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4*$  or  6  foot  iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aver.  N.  Y.  C. 


A  Different  Oil-Gas  Burner 

For  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves 


Turns  low-cost  kerosene  or  furnace  oil  (not  fuel  oil) 
into  gas  giving  steadier  heat.  No  carbon— no  noise. 
Bronze  generator  and  a  special  flame  control  valve 
with  a  German  silver  needle  insures  results  beyond 


your  expecta¬ 
tions.  Simplein 
construction, 
low  in  cost. 

Write  today  for 
free  folder  and 
price  list  with 
our  10-day 
Guarantee  o  f 
satisfaction  or 
money  back. 


E.  R.  CALDWELL  &  SON  BRASS  CO. 
Dept.  50  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS — Write  for  sales  proposition 


MJRACO 

RADIO 
GETS'EM 
COAST  Ho 
COAST 


only 

w 

OR  THIS  GUARANTEED''  _ 

©  Distance  Radio 

Users  everywhere  report  Mlraco  Tuned 
Radio  Frequency  receivers  pick  up  pro¬ 
grams  coast  to  coast;  outperform  sets  three 
times  as  costly.  Send  for  proof  they  are  radio’s 
most  amazing  values  in  powerful  long  distance 
sets.  One  tube  guaranteed,  completely  assem¬ 
bled  outfit, as  illustrated,  list  $14.35. Three  tube 
^guaranteed  loud  speaker  outfit,  lisU$29. SO. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 
for  lateBt  bulletins  and  special 
offer.  It  will  interest  you. 
^MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP'N 
Pioneer  Builders  of  Seta 
447-H  E.  8th  St.,Cincinnati,  O. 


a 


Tni  nnrno  Money  counts.  Better  prices— bet- 
I  nllr  r  in  \  ter  f?  ra<ling — reliable  quotations 
III n I  I  LI  IO  means  more  money.  We  need  your 

-  ....  Furs — You  need  us.  Free  bait.  Price 

lists,  tags,  etc.  O.  FERRIS  &  CO.,  Dept.  II,  Chatham,  N.Y. 


STAYS  CAUG 


GIBBS 


TWO 

TRIGGER 


TRAPS 


kill  and  hold  every  animal  they  catch. 
‘  ‘  W ring  offs’ ’  impossible. 

At  dealers  or  sent  postp  aid— 65c  each  or  $7.00  a 
dozen  in  U.  S.  Send  for  Catalog  describing  also 
the  new* 'Gibbs  Dope  Trap”  for  larger  animals. 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON,  Dept.  P-12,  Chester,  Pa. 

Branch  Factory  :  Toronto.  Canada 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE; 

Horse  or  C9W  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanped 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us  _ _ — 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you.Wr 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Te 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyei: 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Giv 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pe 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  a 
we  will  supply  the  rest;  or  garment  can 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  car 
m  stock.*.  Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimat 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold  storage.  Taxidera 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 

593  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
'  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See* 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cut  Cornstalks  for  Straw¬ 
berry  Mulch 

In  your  opinion  would  finely  cut  corn¬ 
stalks  be  a  suitable  mulch  for  strawber¬ 
ry  plants  during  the  Winter?  I  usually 
cover  them  lightly  with  horse  manure, 
and  over  that  a  covering  of  millet  hay 
grown  for  that  purpose,  but  I  am  going 
to  he  short  of  both  this  Fall.  If  you 
could  get  the  experience  of  other  growers 
through  The  R.  N.-Y,  I  would  be  very 
glad.  e.  B.  u. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of 
readers  on  this  point.  A  proper  mulch 
for  strawberries  should  be  coarse  and 
open,  so  as  not  to  pack  too  closely  over 
the  plants.  Sawdust  or  forest  leaves 
will  protect  the  plants,  but  they  mat 
down  and  exclude  the  air.  The  object  in 
mulching  strawberries  is  not  to  keep 
frost  entirely  away  from  the  plants,  but 
to  prevent  alternate  freeze  and  thaw 
during  the  Winter.  The  plants  must 
have  a  certain  amount  of  air  or  they 
will  not  thrive.  We  have  used  entire 
stalks  of  corn  laid  lengthwise  along  the 
rows  with  good  results.  If  the  stalks 
were  cut  into  fine  pieces  they  would  pack 
too  closely  over  the  plants.  If  we  used 
the  cut  stalks  at  all  we  should  have  them 
chopped  into  coarse  pieces — as  large  as 
the  cutter  will  cut  them. 


Treatment  of  Cucumber 
Seed 

Can  you  tell  me  how  seedsmen  treat 
cucumber  seed?  I  want  to  save  a  quan¬ 
tity  for  my  own  planting,  but  have  had 
trouble  with  the  seeds  sticking  together 
if  spread  on  paper.  f.  g.  b. 

Bangor,  Me. 

The  usual  treatment  of  cucumber  seed 
is  to  use  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate 
to  iy2  gallons  water  or  if  you  have  only 
a  small  amount  of  seed  to  treat,  one 
tablet  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  one  pint 
of  water.  The  seed  should  be  tied  close¬ 
ly  in  cheesecloth  and  dropped  into  the 
solution  for  about  five  minutes.  Stir  the 
water  with  a  stick  so  that  the  air  will 
be  removed  and  the  seed  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  wet.  At  the  end  of  this  time  re¬ 
move  the  seed  and  thoroughly  rinse  in 
clear  water.  In  order  to  dry  the  seed 
quickly  it  can  be  poured  from  one  sheet 
of  newspaper  to  another.  This  will  blot 
up  most  of  the  water ;  then  spread  the 
seed  out  thinly  to  complete  the  drying. 
It  is  best  not  to  put  the  seed  in  the 
bright  sunlight  or  over  a  hot  stove. 


Digging  Dahlias  Early 

Does  it  injure  Dahlias  to  cut  the  stalks 
and  dig  up  before  a  frost?  t.  s.  m. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  dig  Dahlias  while 
they  are  still  in  active  growth,  as  they 
are  before  the  tops  are  frosted.  IIow  far 
they  would  be  injured  we  cannot  say. 
The  idea  is  to  wait  until  active  growth 
has  ceased.  This  Fall  the  season,  was  so 
mild  that  some  sheltered  Dahlias  were 
hardly  frosted  by  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  but  we  think  growth  had  ceased,  and 
do  not  think  it  unwise  to  cut  the  tops 
and  dig  them. 


Stringy  Celery 

What  is  it  that  makes  celery  brittle? 
Is  it  in  the  growing  or  blanching  be¬ 
tween  hoards?  My  crop  (garden)  is 
thrifty,  with  thick  stalks,  but  very 
stringy,  so  that  none  of  the  family  enjoys 
eating  it.  f.  L. 

Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Very  rich  soil,  making  the  celery  grow 
quickly,  is  one  factor  in  preventing 
stringy  celery,  but  mostly  it  is  the  vari¬ 
ety.  I  find  that  a  green  variety,  properly 
blanched,  is  more  tender  than  the  self¬ 
blanching  sort.  I  board  my  celery  up  as 
soon  as  it  is  large  enough  ;  this  causes  it 
to  grow  in  an  upright  condition,  and  to 
start  the  hearts.  After  the  boards  have 
been  up  for  three  or  four  weeks,  the 
hearts  are  white  and  the  outer  stalks  are 
blanched  about  half  enough.  The  celery 
is  then  dug,  leaving  all  the  earth  on  roots 
possible,  and  put  in  a  pit,  wetting  the 
roots  as  they  are  placed  in  an  upright 
position.  Then  I  put  a  covering  of 
boards  in  an  inverted  V-shape  over  it  to 
keep  out  rain  or  sunlight,  but  give  plenty 
of  air  space  over  tops  of  celery  ;  if  weath¬ 
er  gets  freezing  cold,  throw  straw  or  some 
covering  over  the  boards  to  keep  from 
freezing.  This  celery  is  fit  for  table  three 
weeks  after  putting  in  pit,  and  the  people 
who  are  using  it  say  it  is  the  finest  they 
ever  ate.  The  variety  is  Emperor,  and 
even  the  outer  stalks,  which  are  a  little 
green,  are  more  tender  and  brittle  than 
the  self-blanching  sorts. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


V  A  CUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Albany 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 


Address  our  nearest  branch  —  NEW  YORK  ( Main  Office ) 

Dallas  .  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Oklahoma  City 

Des  Moines  Milwaukee  Peoria 

Detroit  Minneapolis  Philadelphia 


Indianapolis 


New  Haven 


Pittsburgh 


Portland,  Mo. 
Rochester 
St.  Louis 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Your  Ford 
in  Winter 


66 

HowMoBILOIL  Ej 
wins  your  warm 

cold  weather  friendship 


^T’HE  first  snow-storm — Mobiloil  44  E”  in  your 
engine.  You  go  out  in  the  morning  to 
start  up. 

A  few  more  turns  with  the  starter,  but  that  is 
all.  Correctly  lubricated,  the  engine  turns  almost 
as  freely  as  in  warmer  weather.  With  judicious 
use  of  the  choke  and  a  slightly  richer  mixture, 
your  Ford  will  give  you  the  same  reliable  service 
in  winter  as  in  summer.  And  with  the  lightest 
possible  burden  to  the  battery. 

For  Mobiloil  44  E”  flows  freely  in  the  coldest 
weather.  The  moment  you  press  on  the  starter 
the  oil  splashes  up  and  begins  to  feed  to  every 
frictional  surface — including  the  close-fitting 
bearings  and  clutch  plates. 

So  although  the  cold  cylinders  make  it  harder 
for  the  gasoline  to  vaporize,  there  is  no  additional 
difficulty  imposed  by  congealed  oil  which  may 
cause  stiffness  and  drag  between  moving  sur¬ 
faces.  Mobiloil  44  E”  lets  all  the  parts  move 
freely — even  on  the  coldest  days. 

Results:  A  saving  of  the  battery,  a  saving  in 
gasoline,  insurance  of  a  perfect  oil  film  over  all 
surfaces,  a  powerful  and  thoroughly  protected 
engine. 

Unsuitable  lubricants  frequently  congeal  at  low 
temperatures  and  cause  unnecessary  stiffness  and 
drag.  This  means  added  load  for  the  battery,  re¬ 
duced  cranking  speed,  and  much  harder  starting. 

Put  Mobiloil  44  E”  into  your  Ford  crankcase 
and  notice  the  difference. 
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Market  News  and 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  apple  situation  looks  a  little  more 
encouraging  this  season  than  it  did  a  year 
ago  at  this  time.  Eastern  growers  do  not 
have  an  unusually  large  and  well-distrib¬ 
uted  crop,  which  was  grown  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  States  last  year,  to  contend 
with  this  season.  In  fact,  the  relatively 
light  crop  of  Northwestern  apples  this 
season,  and  the  proportionately  lighter 
offerings  in  consuming  centers  have 
caused  prices  to  rule  about  $1  a  box  high¬ 
er  than  prices  in  November,  1923,  accord¬ 
ing  to  government  reports.  They  also 
state  that  the  percentage  of  the  Western 
apple  crop  in  storage  on  Nov.  1  was 
larger  than  last  year,  but  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  boxes  in  storage  was  reported  at 
6,400,000  boxes,  compared  with  6,886,000 
on  Nov.  1,  1923.  Barreled  apple  holdings 
were  reported  at  3,073,000  bbls.,  or  about 
30  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  con¬ 
siderably  under  the  five-year  average. 
New  York  has  received  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  apple  shipments,  this  season,  than 
some  of  the  other  large  markets,  but 
many  of  these  were  for  export,  and  dur¬ 
ing  October  over  500  carloads  were  ship¬ 
ped  to  New  York  for  this  purpose.  Price 
changes  have  undergone  very  little  change 
for  several  days.  Western  New  York 
Baldwin,  A21/£-in.,  have  been  selling  gen¬ 
erally  $5  to  $5.50  per  bbl.,  fancy  or  poor 
stock  selling  outside  of  these  figures.  Ver¬ 
mont’s  fancy  McIntosh  ranged  from  $8 
to  $11  per  bbl.,  and  New  York  A  grade 
Greening  $5  to  $7  per  bbl.  Busheled  stock 
has  been  rather  dull,  but  fancy  barreled 
apples  moved  well  at  firm  prices.  Cold 
weather  and  the  demand  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  trade  has  caused  a  stronger  mar¬ 
ket  on  many  commodities.  Cranberries 
met  a  good  demand  and  pears  were  in 
fair  request  when  fancy.  Cabbage  grad¬ 
ually  strengthened  and  the  carrot  market 
had  a  firmer  tone.  Good  onions  ruled 
firm,  prices  on  best  yellow  stock  ranging 
$1.75  to  $2.25  per  100-lb.  sack,  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  about  50c  a  sack  since  Nov.  1. 
A  good  deal  of  the  cauliflower  was  caught 
by  the  cold  weather  and  the  limited  of¬ 
ferings  of  the  “free  from  frost”  cauli¬ 
flower  found  a  ready  market.  Celery  was 
also  on  the  upward  trend,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  spinach  was  stimulated  by  the 
cold  snap.  Turnips  were  slow,  and  near¬ 
by  Ilubbard  and  Marrow  squash  held 
about  steady.  There  has  been  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  demand  for  white  pota¬ 
toes,  the  cooler  weather  enabling  buyers 
to  anticipate  their  wants  further  ahead 
than  has  been  the  case  for  several  weeks. 
It  has  been  more  difficult  to  transport 
potatoes  safely,  by  ordinary  freight,  many 
of  them  arriving  frosted,  and  this  has 
tended  to  lighten  the  receipts.  Long  Is¬ 
land  potatoes  advanced  from  25  to  50c 
per  180  lbs.  during  the  week,  while  prices 
on  Maine  and  New  York  State  potatoes 
showed  only  a  little  gain.  Sweet  potatoes 
from  New  Jersey  were  steady  to  firm, 
while  the  Virginia  season  is  about  done 
and  offerings  showed  a  wide  range  in 
quality  and  condition.  Receipts  of  Avarm 
weather  vegetables  have  been  light.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  and  eggplant,  Florida,  were  firm, 
and  Lima  beans  were  very  scarce.  Good 
ripe  tomatoes  from  the  Western  coast 
found  a  ready  market. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  fresh  Western  eggs  were 
light,  high  quality  stock  was  scarce,  and 
prices  advanced  under  the  shortage.  On 
the  other  hand,  offerings  of  Pacific  coast 
eggs  were  fairly  liberal  and  there  was 
some  increase  in  the  shipments  of  nearby 
eggs,  which  led  to  small  accumulations  in 
some  stores  and  a  decline  in  prices.  The 
increased  receipts  of  nearby  eggs  were 
chiefly  medium  and  small  sizes,  with 
many  mixed  lots,  the  latter  being  difficult 
to  move  at  prices  at  all  satisfactory.  Eggs 
of  uniform  size,  whether  small  or  large, 
sold  much  more  readily  than  ungraded 
lots.  Storage  eggs  were  rather  quiet. 
Holdings  in  New  York  on  Nov.  24  were 
reported  at  597,740  cases,  compared  with 
911,563  cases  a  year  ago. 

lave  fowl,  both  express  and  freight  re¬ 
ceipts,  were  in  good  demand,  but  the  of¬ 
ferings  were  heavy  and  prices  were  held 
fairly  steady,  leaving  the  market  in  good 
condition  for  the  holiday  trade.  The  de¬ 
mand  was  mostly  for  fancy  heavy  fowl, 
small  stock  moving  slowly.  Express  live 
chickens  were  generally  slow  unless  real 
broiler  size,  and  Long  Island  Spring 
ducks  were  steady.  The  live  turkey  mar¬ 
ket  strengthened  a  little.  Dressed  poul¬ 
try  receipts  were  large,  as  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  just  before  Thanksgiving,  for  the 
week  ending  Nov.  22  amounting  to  9,882,- 
396  lbs.,  compared  with  5,205,745  lbs.  for 
the  previous  week.  This  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  receipts  for  the  same  week  a 
year  ago.  Dry-packed  barreled  chickens 
and  Western  boxed  stock  sold  well,  and 
fancy  nearby  chickens  were  also  in  de¬ 
mand.  Fresh-killed  fowl,  however,  were 
dull  and  weak,  with'  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  very  fancy  stock.  Receipts  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  turkeys  were 
light,  the  bulk  of  the  offerings  arriving 
from  Texas  and  other  Southwestern 
States,  the  season  bing  short  in  States 
further  north,  due  to  a  late  start  in  the 
Spring.  The  market  was  fairly  active, 


with  prices  advancing  a  little,  best  Mary¬ 
land  and  nearby  turkeys  selling  45  to  50c 
per  lb.  on  Nov.  24. 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

The  hay  market  has  been  a  little  quiet, 
although  a  little  interest  Avas  noted  for  a 
day  or  two  when  supplies  of  some  grades 
were  getting  a  little  low.  More  liberal 
offerings,  hoAvever,  caused  an  easier  feel¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  hay  probably  sold  wdth- 
in  the  range  of  $21  to  $24  a  ton,  although 
small  bales  were  often  draggy  and  would 
not  always  come  Avithin  the  range  quoted. 

B.  av.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-EN DICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  45c  ;  dairy,  44c. 

Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large  Avhites,  doz., 
72c ;  duck  eggs,  82c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk  (cream),  lb.,  29c; 
cottage  cheese,  5c. 

Milk. — SAveet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  5c;  skim-milk,  5c;  cream,  80c ; 
goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans, 
dry,  qt.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  10c,  3  for  25c ;  cabbage 
(new),  lb.,  2c;  carrots,  bunch,  5c;  bu., 
90c;  celery,  bunch,  10c,  3  for  25c;  fresh 
horseradish,  can,  12c ;  kale,  pk.,  20c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  5c ;  Boston,  head,  6c ;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.25;  pickling,  qt.,  15c;  bunch,  5c; 
parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.25 ;  onion  sets, 
lbs.,  15c;  potatoes,  neAv,  bu.,  75c;  pk., 
20c;  radishes,  1924,  bunch,  5c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  4c;  green  tomatoes,  bu., 
$1;  dill,  bunch,  10c;  turnips,  lb.,  3c;  bu., 
80c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  4 x/2  lbs.  or 
under,  lb.,  25c ;  fowls,  4x/2  lbs.  or  over, 
27c;  geese,  30c;  ducks,  25c;  broilers,  lx/2 
lb..  25c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  4x/2  lbs.  or 
under,  lb.,  32c;  foA\ds,  4x/2  lbs.  or  over, 
34c;  geese.  35c;  ducks,  30c;  broilers,  lx/2 
lb..  32c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S  to 
14c ;  Hamburg,  20c ;  sausage,  20c ;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  25c ;  round  steak,  23  to 
35c ;  sirloin  steak,  25c ;  veal  cutlet,  40c ; 
veal  chops,  35c ;  pork  chops,  32c ;  lamb 
chops,  45c ;  rabbits,  30c ;  hams,  sugar- 
cured,  AVhole,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c; 
honey,  card,  20c;  extracted,  18c;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.  25c ;  maple  syrup,  $2 
to  $2.25  ;  pigs,  4  Aveeks  old,  each,  $4;  milk 
goats,  each,  $15  ;  vinegar,  pure,  gal.,  30c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c;  heavy,  11  to  12c; 
veal,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  15  to  23c;  lamb, 

24  to  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  22 
to  27c;  chickens,  Spring,  IS  to  28c; 
fowls,  19  to  28c ;  turkeys,  45c ;  geese,  25 
to  28c;  guinea  hens,  each,  75c;  pigeons, 
pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb., 
45  to  50c;  chickens,  Spring,  45c;  foAvls, 
35  to  40c  ;  turkeys,  65c ;  geese,  50c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  eggs,  80  to  90c ; 
duck  eggs,  75  to  S5e. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2  ;  pears,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1  ;  quinces,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  grapes, 
lb.,  5c ;  hickorynuts,  bu.,  $3 ;  chestnuts, 
pt.,  25c;  beans,  bu.,  $4  to  $8;  beets,  bu., 
50  to  75c ;  cabbage,  doz.,  35  to  50c ;  100, 
$2  to  $4;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $1.25;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  60c ;  endive,  doz.  bunches, 
60  to  75c ;  garlic,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  Bos¬ 
ton  lettuce,  crate,  75c.  to  $1.25;  honey, 
qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  leaf, 
head,  3  to  5c ;  onions,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25 ; 
doz.  bunches,  20c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  spinach,  bu.,  $1;  turnips,  bu.,  60c; 
squash,  Ilubbard,  lb.,  114  to  2x/2c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton,  $23;  No.  2.  $20;  No. 
3,  $18;  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  bu.,  65  to  72c ; 
corn,  $1.38  to  $1.43. 

ROCHESTER 

Livie  Poultry — Springers,  lb.,  24  to 
25c ;  fowls,  26  to  28c ;  roosters,  23  to 
25c;  ducks,  24  to  25c;  geese,  22  to  25c; 
rabbits,  pair,  75c  to  $1. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
eggs,  60  'to  80c. 

Apples.  bu.,  Alexander,  Baldwin, 
Ttventy  Ounce,  Wealthy,  Wolf  River,  Pip¬ 
pin,  SnOAV,  Tallman  Sweet,  $1.25  to  $2  ; 
Spy,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  cranberries,  !4  bbl.,  $5 
to  $5.25  ;  grapes.  Niagara,  Concord,  Dela- 
Avare,  14-qt.  basket,  90c  to  $1 :  Concord, 
ton,  $50  to  $55;  grapes,  lb.,  x/2  to  2%c; 
pears,  Keiffer,  14-qt.  basket,  40  to  50c; 
quinces,  14-qt.  basket,  40  to  50c ;  beets, 
basket,  40  to  45c;  bu.,  70  to  75c;  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt., 
22  to  25c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  35  to  40c ; 
100  heads,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  cabbage,  Dan¬ 
ish,  red,  crate,  75  to  80c ;  ton.  $12 ;  car¬ 
rots,  basket,  30  to  35c ;  bu.,  50  to  60c ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  50c  to  $1.50:  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  60c;  eggplant, 
doz.,  50  to  75c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  10  to 
12c;  kale,  bu.,  40  to  45c;  lettuce,  iceberg, 
crate,  $4  to  $4.25  ;  Boston,  crate,  90c  to 
$1 ;  doz.  heads,  25  to  30c;  onions,  Span¬ 
ish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  yellow,  bu.,  75^  to 
90c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c; 
parsnips,  basket,  30  to  35c;  peppers, 
green.  14-qt.  basket.  90c  to  $1  :  red.  bas¬ 
ket,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  bu..  45  to 


50c;  pumpkins,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c;  Romaine,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  70  to 
75c ;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb.,  1%  to  2c;  turnips,  purple 
top,  bu.,  60  to  65c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  35  to  40c. 

Honey,  clover,  strained,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
quart,  60  to  75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buck- 
Avheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c;  clover, 
comb,  fancy,  case,  $4.25  to  $4.50 ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  fancy,  frame,  15  to  17c. 

Nuts. — Hickory,  bu.,  $2;  butternuts, 
$1.50  to  $2;  walnuts,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Raw  Furs. — Skunk,  No.  1.  $2.75  to  $3  , 
No.  2,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  No.  3,  90c  to  $1 ; 
No.  4,  60  to  70c;  mink,  No.  1,  large, 
dark,  $9  to  $9.50;  large,  brown,  $7.50  to 
$8;  medium,  dark,  $7  to  $7.50;  medium, 
brown,  $6  to  $6.50;  small,  dark,  $5  to 
$5.50 ;  small,  brown,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  rac¬ 
coon,  No.  1,  large,  $5.50  to  $6;  No.  1, 
medium,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  small,  $2.75  to  $3  ; 
muskrat,  Winter,  large,  $1.50;  medium, 
$1.10;  small,  75c;  Fall,  large,  $1;  me¬ 
dium,  65c;  small,  40c;  red  fox.  No.  3, 
large.  $12;  medium.  $9;  small,  $6;  weas- 
el,  Avhite,  25c  to  $1.50;  brown.  10c  to  $1. 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy,  ton,  $23  to  $26; 
No.  2.  $33  ;  Alfalfa,  ton,  $32 ;  oat  straw, 
ton,  $18;  wheat  straw,  $18;  rve  straw, 
$22  to  $24. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  supply  is  pretty  good,  es¬ 
pecially  of  potatoes,  turkeys  and  cranber¬ 
ries.  Market  generally  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
higher;  creamery,  38  to  48c;  dairy,  42 
to  43c ;  crocks,  35  to  40c ;  common,  20 
to  25c.  Cheese,  Aveak  ;  new  flats,  daisies, 
longhorns,  22  to  23c ;  Limburger,  26  to 
2Sc.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery,  48  to  72c ; 
State  and  western  candled,  54  to  60c ; 
storage,  40  to  41c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  heavy 
stock;  turkeys,  33  to  40c;  fowls,  25  to 
30c ;  chickens,  20  to  30c ;  old  roosters, 
20  to  22c ;  ducks,  32  to  34c ;  geese,  22  to 
25c.  Live  poultry,  strong  except  tur¬ 
keys,  Avhich  are  25  to  33c ;  fowls,  20  to 
25c ;  springers,  22  to  24c ;  old  roosters, 
16  to  17c;  ducks,  20  to  25c;  geese,  18 
to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apules,  easy ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  Wolf  River, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Gravenstein,  King, 
Greening.  BahlAvin.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Fa- 
meuse,  Spy,  Twenty-ounce,  $1.75  to  $2. 
Potatoes,  steady  ;  homegroAvn.  bu.,  40  to 
50c ;  sweets,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $4.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  steady ; 
Bartlett,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3;  Duchess,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  Keiffer,  50  to  75c.  Quinces, 
steady;  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Cranberries, 
quiet ;  half-bbl  box,  $6  to  $6.50.  Grapes, 
a  few  homegroAvn,  20-lb.  basket,  50  to 
85c ;  Californias,  all  sorts,  box,  $1.25 
to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  dull ;  white 
kidney,  cwt,  $11.50  to  $12 ;  marrow, 
$10.50  to  $11;  red  kidney,  $9  to  $9.25; 
medium,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  pea,  $6  to  $6.50. 
Onions,  quiet;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.35  •  Avhite  and  yelloAV,  bag,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2. 

Vegetables. — Vegetables,  steady  ;  arti¬ 
chokes.  box,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  _beans.  green 
and  Avax.  hamper,  $4  to  $5 ;  beets,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to 
85c;  caulifloAver.  bu..  $2  to  $2.25;  celery, 
State,  bunch.  60  to  75c ;  cucumbers,  hot¬ 
house.  basket,  $3  to  $3.25;  eggplant, 
doz.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  endive,  homegroAvn, 
doz..  75  to  85c;  lettuce,  homegrown,  box, 
50  to  85c ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $3  to  $3.50 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches.  60  to  75c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peppers,  Flor¬ 
ida,  hamper,  $6  to  $6.25 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  15  to  20c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.65 ;  squash.  CAvt.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  to¬ 
matoes,  repacked  crate,  $7  to  $7.50;  tur¬ 
nips,  yelloAV,  bu.,  60  to  75c*  Avhite,  75c 
to  $1  ;  vegetable  oyster,  doz.  bunches,  90c 
to  $1.25. 

SAveets. — Honey,  quiet ;  Avhite  comb.  20 
to  22c ;  dark.  16  to  18c.  Maple  products, 
fairly  active;  sugar,  lb.,  18  to  22c; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Feed. — Hay,  steady ;  Tmothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $22;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$21  ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car- 
lot.  ton,  $30 ;  middlings.  $32 ;  Red-dog, 
$45 ;  cottonseed  meal.  $42.70 ;  oilmeal, 
$47;  hominv,  $45.40;  gluten.  $43.70*  oat 
feed.  $14.50.  J.  w.  c. 


V.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

November  27,  1924. 

MILK 

December  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201 -210-mile  zone :  Class  1, 
$3.07  per  100  lbs;  Class  2A,  $2.10  plus 
skim-milk  value ;  Class  2B.  $2.25 ;  Class 
2C.  $2.15;  Class  3A.  $1.80;  Class  3B, 
$1.75 :  Class  3C,  $1.65. 

Sheffield  Farms:  Class  1.  $3.07;  Class 
2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $1.65. 

Non-pool  Association:  Class  1.  $2.S0 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20;  Class  3A,  $1.70;  Class 
3B.  $1.65. 

BUTTER 


Creamerv.  fanev  . 

@$0.47 

Good  to  choice  . 

.37 

47? 

.44 

LoAver  grades  ....... 

.32 

47) 

.36 

Packing  stock  . 

.22 

@ 

.27 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  .  .  . 

.$0.21 

47)$0 

22 

Average  run . 

.20  @ 

.20  y2 

Skims  . 

.10  @ 

.16 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy..., 

Medium  to  choice . 

.  .  .60  @ 

.72 

Pullets  . 

.58 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best 

■  .7041 

.75 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .  .68 @ 

.69 

Common  to  good  . 

.  .  .3247? 

.50 

Storage,  best  . 

.50 

LoAA-er  grades  . 

. .  .33  47) 

.42 

LIVE  POULTRY 

FoavIs,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

.40 

Roosters  . . 

.  .  .164? 

.17 

Ducks  . 

.29 

Geese  . 

.20 

Turkeys  . 

40 

Rabbits,  lb . 

.32 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

I  ancy  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving  trade 
scarce,  some  wholesaling  up  to  50c.  Me¬ 
dium  qualities  in  large  supply  from  the 
West  and  South,  but  mainly  thin  '  whole¬ 
sale  price  ranging,  30  to  40e.  Ducks  in 
good  demand.  Chickens,  foAvls  and  geese 
dull. 


Turkeys,  choice  . 

Common  to  good . 

Chickens,  best  . . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Guineas,  pair  . 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. 

9  to  10  lbs . 

7  to  8  lbs . 


$0.46  4?$0.50 
,30@  .40 

.444?  .45 

.35(a)  .40 

.164?  .21 
.25  4?  .29 
.23  @  .27 
1.10(3)  2.00 
8.00(a)  9.75 
6.50@  7.75 
5.004?  6.25 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.17'@$0.18 

Good  to  prime . 12@  .15 

_  Culls  . 084?  .11 

Lambs,  head  .  3.0047)12.00 

Pigs,  2 o  to  35  lbs . 15(3)  .24 


LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 

LoAver  grades . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crate  .  . 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Leeks,  100  bunches . 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bunches  . . . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  . . . 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  . 
Watercress,  *100  bunches  . 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs.  . .  . 

State,  150-lb.  sack  . 

Maine,  100  lbs . 

SAveet  potatoes,  bu . 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl.  .  . . 

Ben  Davis  . . 

Greening  . 

McIntosh  . 

Spy  . 

York  . 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket  . .  . 

Pears,  bbl . 

Crabapples,  bu.  basket  .  . 
Cranberries,  50-lb.  box  .  . 

Kumquats,  qt . 

Oranges,  box  . 

Grapefruit,  box  . 


$12.00 4?$13. 00 
7.0047)  9.00 

3.0047)  7.00 

13.004?  14.00 

.  .$0,104?  $0.40 


1.50 

.754? 

1.25 

.754? 

3.50 

1.004? 

1.35 

2.254? 

6.50 

2.004? 

4.50 

4.00 

1.0047) 

2.75 

1.254? 

2.25 

.504? 

.75 

2.0(74/) 

8.00 

1 .004? 

2.75 

1.004? 

2.00 

1.004? 

1.25 

1.75 

1.504? 

5.00 

5.00 

1.004? 

1.25 

2.50  4? 

3.00 

$3.004?$3.50 
1.6047)  1.75 
1.1547)  1.20 
1.004?  2.75 


.  .  $3.00@$0.00 
.  .  4.0047)  4.50 
..  3.0047)  7.00 
..  4.0047)11.00 
. .  3.0047)  7.00 
..  3.2547)  6.00 
. .  .3547)  .65 

. .  3.5047)12  00 
..  1.5047)  4.50 
.  - .  4.0047)  6.00 
.  .  .1041  .18 

.  .  2.0047)  9.50 
.  .  2.0047)  6.00 


HAY  AND  STRAAV 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy  .  .  .  .  $26.004?$27.00 

No.  2  .  23.004?  25.00 

No.  3  .  21.0047)  22.00 

Straw— Rye  .  15.0047)  16.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A.  bottled,  qt, 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  V2  pt . 


$0.18 

.15 

.10 

.10 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.29 


Butter,  best  . 

. $0.52  @ 

.55 

Cheese  . 

.38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

. 9047) 

.95 

Gathered  . 

.75 

Fowls  . 

. 404? 

.45 

Roasting  chickens  .  .  .  . 

.DO 

Ducks,  lb . 

. 354? 

.40 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. 454? 

.65 

Potatoes,  lb . 

. 024? 

.03 

String  beans,  lb . 

. 154? 

.20 

Onions,  lb . 

. 054? 

.08 

Lettuce,  head . 

. 104? 

.20 

Cabbage,  lb . 

. 054? 

.06 

Cucumbers,  each  .  .  .  . 

.  104? 

.15 

Willie  Hardcase  : 

“Maw,  that 

den- 

tist  you  sent  me  to  that  was  advertised 
painless  AA*asn’t.”  Mother:  “He  Avasnt?” 
“No — I  bit  his  finger,  and  he  yelled  just 
like  any  other  dentist.” — American  Le¬ 
gion  Weekly. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

POULTRY  IN  GOOD  DEMAND,  HEAVY  SUPPLY 

SELLING  OFF  LIVE  STOCK — WORLD-WIDE 

INTEREST  IN  DAIRYING  — •'  CROPS  AND 

FARM  INCOME — A  POPULAR  NEW  ONION. 

Turkeys  have  been  selling  better  than 
last  season.  At  about  the  height  of  the 
pre-holiday  market  they  brought  in  East¬ 
ern  cities  30  to  40c  per  lb.  wholesale, 
dressed  weight,  and  25  to  30c  live  weight. 
In  Texas,  now  the  leading  source  of  sup¬ 
ply,  good  turkeys  were  selling  at  the  pack¬ 
ing  stations  at  14  to  ISc,  live  weight. 
Receipts  at  city  markets  are  moderate  to 
heavy,  and  stocks  in  cold  storage  were 
larger  than  last  season.  Only  the  good 
demand  kept  the  price  fairly  steady.  Cold 
storage  stocks  of  all  poultry  are  heavier 
than  last  season. 

The  November  slump  in  live  stock  of 
nearly  all  kinds  seemed  to  be  a  result  of 
the  rise  in  grain.  Stockmen  sold  because 
they  did  not  feel  like  using  any  more 
high-priced  feed  than  they  had  to.  These 
clean-up  times  mean  shortage  of  live 
stock  later. 

WORLD-WIDE  DAIRYING 

Interest  in  dairying  is  world  wide,  and 
most  regions  show  a  tendency  to  increase 
their  production  of  butter.  The  far  south 
lands,  Argentina,  New  Zealand  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  have  come  forward  rapidly  since 
the  war.  They  produce  about  two-fifths 
of  Europe’s  imports,  but  the  producing 
countries  of  Europe,  which  almost  drop¬ 
ped  out  during  the  war,  are  at  last  com¬ 
ing  back,  notably  Russia,  which  used  to 
rank  next  to  Denmark  as  an  exporter  of 
butter.  A  more  favorable  side  of  the  but¬ 
ter  outlook,  from  the  market  point  of 
view,  is  the  gradual  recovery  of  buying 
from  Germany,  which  was  formerly  a 
prime  butter  market.  The  general  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  the  world’s  surplus  blitter 
supply  is  likely  to  increase.  The  United 
States  is  not  much  of  an  exporter,  but  is 
interested  in  the  probabilities  of  a  foreign 
surplus  ready  to  meet  our  tariff  wall 
whenever  our  price  goes  high  enough. 

THE  FARMER’S  INCOME 

Maine  had  about  the  best  crops  this 
season,  and  Washington,  at  the  other  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  country,  had  the  worst,  owing 
chiefly  to  drought,  for  in  most  of  the 
country,  especially  the  South  and  Far 
West,  the  yields  were  cut  by  dry  weather, 
frosts  and  the  various  other  freaks  of  the 
season.  The  combined  showing  for  the 
United  States,  whether  considered  by 
States  or  by  crops,  is  a  little  below  aver¬ 
age  for  the  past  five  years.  Potatoes  and 
small  grains  were  well  above  the  average, 
also  most  Eastern  fruits.  Apples  were  a 
little  below  average,  cotton,  corn,  rice, 
peanuts,  tobacco,  beans,  grapes,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  were  considerably  below. 

Taking  into  account  both  the  yield  and 
the  price,  farmers  as  a  class  will  have 
only  a  slightly  larger  income  than  last 
year.  So  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  price  of  grain  and  cotton  that  most 
people  fail  to  reckon  the  low  yield  or  low 
prices  for  many  of  the  20  or  so  must  im¬ 
portant  crops. 

THE  POPULAR  JAP  ONION 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  or  Ebenezer  onion  is  resulting  in  a 
considerable  number  of  inquiries.  If  GOO 
cars  of  this  variety  have  been  shipped 
from  the  Connecticut  Valley  this  season, 
it  appears  that  this  onion  comprises 
about  one-fourth  of  the  crop  of  the  valley. 
The  Japanese  onion  really  has  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  Japan,  but  was  offered  by  one 
of  the  seedsmen  under  that  name  “for 
want  of  a  better  name.”  It  resembles 
somewhat  the  Spanish  type  of  onion,  and 
is  also  something  like  the  old,  flat,  crack¬ 
er  onion.  According  to  its  many  friends, 
it  will  grow  to  large  size  quickly  from 
seeds,  produces  sometimes  600  to  800  bu. 
per  acre,  reaches  the  market  before  the 
seed-grown  crops,  and  sell  higher  than 
the  common  Globe  and  Danvers  onion. 
Besides  all  that,  it  keeps  well,  they 
claim,  and  has  a  good,  mild  flavor.  The 
increase  of  this  variety  is  the  feature  of 
the  Eastern  onion  region.  Otherwise  the 
Eastern  farmers  seem  inclined  to  cut 
their  onion  acreage  in  favor  of  lettuce, 
celery,  root  crops  and  small  fruits. 

The  West  is  showing  more  interest  in 
the  onion  crop.  Only  three  or  four  years 
ago  Colorado  and  Washington  each  ship¬ 
ped  200  carloads  or  so.  Now  they  ship 
over  1,000  cars  each  and,  with  Idaho, 
supply  from  almost  new  onion  territory 
about  as  many  onions  as  the  Connecticut 
Valley. 

Another  Western  development  is  the 
little  boom  in  the  Spanish  Denia  or  Val¬ 
encia  onion  in  New  Mexico.  They  can 
obtain  tremendous  yields  of  this  large 
mild  onion  on  the  irrigated  land  of  the 
Southwest,  but  they  are  only  beginning 
to  raise  the  crop  for  sale  and  are  not  yet 
sure  of  a  profitable  market.  These  onions 
would  compete  with  Winter  imports  from 
'Spain  and  perhaps  shut  them  out  of 
Western  markets  with  the  aid  of  the  tar¬ 
iff.  They  would  also  compete  somewhat 
with  Northern  main-crop  onions. 

G.  B.  F. 


Traffic  Cops  “Hey,  you !  Is  that 
your  car?”  “Well,  officer,  since  you  ask 
me,  considering  the  fact  that  I  still  have 
50  payments  to  make,  owe  three  repair 
bills  and  haven’t  settled  for  the  new  tire, 
I  really  don’t  think  it  is.” — Associated 
Automotive  Journal  and  Garage  Dealer. 


‘Watershed’ 

Waterproof  Cloth  Overshoe 

All  the  protection  of  an  all  rubber 
overshoe  plus  the  warmth  of  a  cloth 
top.  A  sheet  of  pure  gum  rubber  be¬ 
tween  the  wool  fleece  inner  lining  and 
the  cashmerette  outer  fabric  makes 
‘Watershed’  waterproof  to  very  top.  Just 
the  overshoe  to  wear  when  going  to 
town  and  for  light  outdoor  work.  Not Cashm' 
quite  as  heavy  as  the  ‘Nebraska’  de-  EofRu 
scribed  below,  but  it  stands  the  hard-  Fnctk 
est  service  and  wears  long.  The 
famous  Converse  extension  White  ***»■ 
Tire  Sole  and  “Stubgard”  toe  and  A  t 
heel  protect  against  snagged  or  ^4 
scuffed  uppers.  There  is  only  one  m 


All  Rubber  Overshoe 

Rugged  strength  and  solid 
comfort  built  right  into  every 
pair  of  ‘Nebraska’  overshoes. 
Extra  warm  wool  lining,  and 
a  gusset  reinforced  against 
chafing  of  buckles.  Heavy  ex¬ 
tension  sole  similar  to  the  sole 
on  ‘Watershed’.  No  work  too 
hard,  too  strenuous  for  ‘Neb¬ 
raska’  yet  they  are  light,  easy, 
always  comfortable  on  the 
feet  and  give  longest  service. 

ggjiix  When  the  snow  is 

mk  deep  wear  ‘Nebraska* 

over  our  ‘Warmfut’ 
WKZm&S  cold-proof  gaiter. 


The  White  Top  Band 
and  the  Big  (C  on  the 
White  Tire  Sole  protect 
you  against  imitations! 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

to  show  you  the  ‘Watershed’  and  the 
‘Nebraska’.  Find  out  also  about  the 
other  Big  ‘C’  Line  leaders,  the  ‘Ruff 
Shod’  boot,  ‘Warmfut’  gaiter  and  the 
‘Caboose’  work  rubber.  Rubber  foot¬ 
wear  for  the  women  folks,  too  and 
for  the  youngsters.  If  your  dealer  is 
out  of  the  shoe  you  want  he  will 
quickly  get  it  from  our  nearest  office. 

Send  for  circular  and  give 
your  dealer’s  name. 

Factory— MALDEN,  MASS. 

Philadelphia  Syracuse 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co 

Boston  Chicago  New  Yo 


Saves  You  Money  because 


r-YARN!— 

Knit  with  -‘Old  Homestead”  that  good  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  Yarn,  spun  strong,  soft  and  even  from  the  pure 
wool  of  native  sheep.  50  cents  a  skein.  Made  in  the 
best  colors.  Sold  only  direct  to  you.  Postage  prepaid. 

f Send  tor  free  sample  today 

OLD  HOMESTEAD  YARN  CO. 

Box  36  Newtonville,  Mass. 


hi  I  otLIYlAN 

“I  Saved  26%o  a  Rod,’*  Bays 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  E 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 830 NIUNCIE. 


NEW  CUT  PRICE 

BARGAIN  BOOK 


jy  a  rod  of  Fencing, _ 

,  — ... - ts.  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and 

\  Paints  until  you  get  my  new  Catalog. 

"  I’VE  CUT  PRICES 

to  Rock  Bottom.  My  Factory  to  Farm 
Freight  Paid  Plan  gives  you  "gRtf 
BEST  quality  at  lowest  priceu 
Remember,  my  money  -  bark  r  '  , 

\  guarantee  insures  perfect  sat-  §tJ.  if 
IL  isfactlon. Write  for  free  Book.  < 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  H  %  \ 

Dept. 4304  Cleveland,  Ohio  ' 


ForSale-Farm  of 52  Acres 

fruit.  Three  miles  from  city  of  Middletown. 

THE  MIDDLETOWN  TRUST  COMPANY  Middletown.  Conn. 


iMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
x  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

iiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimi 
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Radio  Department 


Radio  Suggestions 

At  this  time  of  year,  when  radio  recep¬ 
tion  is  getting  better  and  better,  all  deal¬ 
ers  in  radio  sets  are  doing  their  best  to 
make  sales,  and  it  is  with  a  very  friendly 
intent  toward  the  farmer,  the  rural  dwell¬ 
er  and  the  radio  dealer  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs  are  written.  It  is  also 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  save  the  unwise 
spending  of  the  farmer’s  hard-earned  dol¬ 
lars  on  worthless  or  unworkable  radio 
sets,  thus  spoiling  for  you  that  which 
might  be  a  bringer  of  pleasure,  profit  and 
education  into  your  home. 

Fai.se  or  Misleading  Claims. — Many 
makers  claim  for  their  radio  sets  the  im¬ 
possible,  and  by  shrewd  talk  on  the  part 
of  the  dealer,  backed  by  extravagant 
claims,  a  sale  is  made  and  the  buyer  dis¬ 
appointed.  You  know  that  when  you  are 
going  to  spend  from  $25  to  .$200  on  any 
farm  tool,  you  make  every  effort  to  find 
out  if  it  will  save  you  time,  trouble,  and 
if  it  will  do  that  which  is  claimed  for  it. 
Do  the  same  when  buying  your  radio 
sets,  or  parts. 

Paying  for  Looks. — The  fancy  strip- 


your  set  the  more  battery  current  you 
must  use,  and  the  more  batteries  cr 
more  current  that  you  use  the  more  it 
will  cost  you  to  run  your  set. 

Cost  of  Operating  Radio  Sets. — No 
definite  figures  can  be  given  for  the  actual 
cost  of  operating  a  radio  unless  the  type 
of  set  is  known  and  the  exact  number  of 
hours  a  day  you  are  going  to  use  your 
set  is  known,  but  an  approximate  cost 
can  be  figured  upon.  An  estimate  is  not 
not  more  than  .$1  a  month  !  This  is  not 
much,  and  in  many  instances  does  not 
amount  to  50  cents  a  month.  At  $1  a 
month  you  can  have  three  hours  of  en¬ 
joyment,  instruction  and  profit,  either  by 
listening  to  music,  talks  or  statistics  or 
market  reports,  each  day  or  night.  This 
is  less  than  one  good  concert  or  lecture 
would  cost  you  if  you  took  your  whole 
family  to  such  a  concert  or  lecture  only 
once  a  month,  and  the  small  cost  monthly 
will  help  you  to  many  better  things  that 
you  never  would  or  could  get  otherwise 
than  through  radio.  This  monthly  ex¬ 
pense  does  not  mean  that  you  pay  out  .$1 
each  month,  but  that  the  average  cost 


ing  on  a  plow,  or  a  lot  of  extras  on  a  ma¬ 
nure  spreader,  do  not  add  a  bit  to  the 
value  to  you,  nor  would  you  buy  a  ma¬ 
nure  spreader  because  the  wagon  box  was 
made  of  walnut  or  mahogany,  or  buy  a 
harness  because  the  buckles  were  all  gold- 
plated.  Yet  the  radio  dealer  in  most  in¬ 
stances  can  sell  you  a  fancy  cabinet,  if 
you  are  willing,  which  will  not  contain 
any  better  set  than  a  cheaper  cabinet,  the 
price  of  the  cabinet  adding  double  price 
to  the  set.  The  fact  that  a  radio  set 
looks  good  does  not  mean  that  it  is  good. 
Many  makers  are  putting  very  inferior 
parts  into  sets,  and  clothing  them  in  a 
handsome  exterior. 

'Guarantees. — Reputable  dealers,  and 
this  includes  the  large  mail-order  houses, 
guarantee  that  their  sets  will  do  all  they 
claim  for  them.  Buy  only  from  someone 
whom  you  know,  and  whose  guarantee 
you  can  be  sure  of  being  fulfilled.  If  you 
can  get  the  dealer  to  install  your  set.  and 
after  trying  it  out,  pay  for  it,  you  will  be 
better  off.  The  better  dealers  are  doing 
this. 

Numrer  of  Tubes. — 'Nearly  all  radio 
sets  now  use  vacuum  tubes  in  their  make¬ 
up.  (We  will  discuss  this  in  later  ar¬ 
ticles.)  Bear  in  mind  that  a  good  one- 
tube  set  will  reach  almost  as  great  dis¬ 
tances  as  a  three  or  four-tube  set.  The 
more  tubes  the  louder  the  music  or  voice. 
To  buy  a  set  that  uses  more  than  four 
tubes  is  throwing  money  away  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  instances.  A  good  three  or  four- 
tube  set  will  give  you  all  the  volume  nec¬ 
essary  to  be  heard  all  over  a  small  house, 
or  in  a  large  room,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  “loud  speaker”  that  you  get  with 
the  set.  The  more  tubes  you  have  in 


spread  over  the  year  comes  to  that 
amount.  If  you  have  a  home  lighting 
plant  your  expense  will  be  less  than  if 
you  have  to  buy  new  dry  batteries  every 
two  or  three  months,  or  have  a  storage 
battery  charged  once  or  twice  a  month. 
The  different  types  of  batteries  used  will 
be  spoken  of  in  later  articles. 

When  in  Doubt — Wjiat? — Ask  some¬ 
one  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about 
and  has  made  a  little  study  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  There  is  lots  of  free  advice  floating 
around  ;  some  of  it  is  good  and  much  is 
poor  because  it  is  given  by  those  who  do 
not  know  or  have  had  very  little  experi¬ 
ence.  Just  as  you  go  to  your  farm  paper 
for  information  along  agricultural  lines, 
because  you  have  confidence  in  their 
knowledge,  just  so  with  radio  ;  ask  them 
and  they  will  get  for  you  the  information 
you  wish,  if  possible.  Technical  knowl¬ 
edge  can  be  secured  from  books  and  tech¬ 
nical  magazines,  but  the  average  farmer 
wants  practical  advice  that  he  can  under¬ 
stand. 

Do  Not  Tinker. — If  you  buy  a  set  and 
it  does  not  work  right,  do  not  tinker  with 
it,  but  have  the  man  who  sold  it  to  you  fix 
it  up,  or  someone  who  knows.  A  little 
mistake  may  cost  you  $5  to  .$20  by  the 
careless  burning  out  of  vacuum  tubes 
(these  same  tubes  wfill  last  for  years  if 
properly  cared  for.)  If  your  tractor  or 
car  must  be  repaired  you  hire  someone 
who  knows  how  to  do  it.  Your  watch 
you  take  to  a  jeweler  and  not  to  a  black¬ 
smith  (some  jewelers  seem  like  black¬ 
smiths,  at  that),  so  do  the  same  with 
your  radio  set ;  use  care,  and  when  re¬ 
pairing  is  needed,  take  it  to  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  do  that  work.  j.  h.  f. 


Legal  Questions 


Public  Officials  and 
Contracts 

Under  the  laws  and  charter  for  second 
class  cites,  if  a  man  holds  the  position 
of  commissioner  of  public  works,  or  in¬ 
spector  of  buildings,  or  fire  marshal,  can 
he  bid  on  public  work  and  accept  the  con¬ 
tract  for  same?  Is  such  a  proceeding 
illegal  ?  j.  K. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

We  have  not  the  charter  of  your  city 
at  hand,  so  are  unable  to  examine  that. 
The  General  City  Law,  however,  pro¬ 
vides  “No  member  of  the  common  coun¬ 
cil  of  any  city  shall,  during  the  period 
for  which  he  was  elected,  be  capable  of 
holding  under  the  appointment  or  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  common  council  any  office  the 
emoluments  of  which  are  paid  from  the 
city  treasury,  or  paid  by  fees  or  compen¬ 
sation  directed  to  be  paid  by  any  act  or 
ordinance  of  the  common  council,  nor 
shall  the  mayor  or  alderman,  school  com¬ 
missioner  or  other  public  officer  of  any 
city  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested, 
either  as  principal,  surety  or  otherwise, 
in  any  contract,  the  expense  or  considera¬ 
tion  whereof  is  payable  out  of  the  city 
treasury,  but  this  section  shall  not  affect 
the  right  to  any  fees  or  emoluments  be¬ 
longing  to  any  office.  Any  officer  of  any 
city  who  violates  any  provision  of  this 
section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  on  conviction  thereof  hie  office  shall 
be  vacant.” 

In  1922  the  court  held :  “Where  a  city 
charter  provides  that  the  superintendent 
of  public  works  shall  be  ‘an  officer  of  the 
board  of  public  works  and  not  a  city  of-, 
ficial,’  he  is  a  public  officer  of  the  city 
and  as  such  is  prohibited  by  this  section 
frm  receiving  money  from  the  city  for 
the  hire  of  his  automobile  for  use  on  of¬ 
ficial  business.”  It  has  also  been  ruled 
that  a  member  of  the  city  board  of  health 
is  a  city  official  within  the  meaning  of  the 
section  above  named.  n.  t. 


Right  of  Way  in  New  Jersey 

What  rights  and  what,  obligations  has 
the  owner  of  property  over  which  there  is 
a  right  of  way,  and  what  rights  and  ob¬ 
ligations  are  the  holders  of  this  right  of 
way  entitled  to  and  liable  for?  The 
principal  point  to  be  made  clear  is  the 
maintenance  of  condition.  Does  the  per¬ 
son  giving  a  road  over  his  property  have 
any  responsibility  as  to  keeping  it  in  re¬ 
pair  and  passable  if  he  has  furnished  the 
best  location  that  the  land  is  capable? 
On  first  thought  he  would  not,  but  I  am 
more  or  less  creditably  informed  that  in 
New  Jersey  an  owner  is  obliged  not  only 
to  give  right  of  way  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  but  keep  it  passable.  What  fixes 
the  property  over  which  a  right  of  way 
is  directed  over  a  certain  holding  when 
there  are  several  ways  to  be  selected? 

New  Jersey.  F.  S. 

There  is  not,  in  the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  any  obligation  upon  a  person  giving 
an  easement  to  make  repair  on  the  ease¬ 
ment  given  as  a  general  rule.  Of  course 
this  rule  can  be  changed,  if  the  parties 
by  a  written  agreement, — or  if  the  party 
giving  the  easement  has  for  a  period  of 
2*0  years  made  repairs — then  in  that 
case  he  must  continue  to  do  so.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part 
of  F.  S.,  for  instance,  to  make  repairs  on 
a  right  of  way  he  would  give  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  unless  he  stipulates  ho  in  his  con¬ 
tract,  deed,  grant,  or  makes  repairs  for 
20  years  on  the  right  of  way.  Further¬ 
more,  the  person  to  whom  he  gave  the 
right  of  way  could  prevent  him  from 
making  repairs  unless  he  reserves  the 
right  in  his  deed.  The  right  of  way  must 
be  fixed  by  the  parties  affected,  and  the 
person  who  gives  the  right  of  way  must 
do  so  in  writing  or  it  is  not  good.  R. 


Contract  for  Land 

We  bought  a  farm  February  2.  1920. 
and  were  to  make  monthly  payments  of 
.$S0  or  more,  except  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  each  year.  The  lawyer  made  out  the 
papers,  but  failed  to  state  that  w’heri  the 
mortgage  is  lifted,  we  were  to  make  small 
yearly  payments.  We  did  not  notice  till 
of  late  that  he  did  not  mention  the  yearly 
payments  in  the  writings,  but  says  such 
payments  are  customary  and  thinks  the 
former  owner  will  make  it  all  right.  He 
(the  first  owner)  has  traded  all  papers 
in  on  another  farm.  Can  either  of  them 
be  expected  to  comply  with  the  verbal 
contract,  or  should  the  lawyer  change 
the  writings?  Some  argue  that  I  do  not 
compute  interest  correctly.  I  divide  in¬ 
terest  for  one  year  by  560  to  get  interest 
for  one  day  and  multiply  that  by  number 
days  in  the  various  months.  I  get  in¬ 
terest  in  dollars  and  cents,  reduce  the  re¬ 
mainder  and  if  it  is  less  than  five  mills, 
I  drop  it.  If  I  am  wrong,  will  you  please 
give  me  the  correct  method?  j.  M. 

New  York. 

We  assume  that  you  purchased  your 
farm  on  a  land  contract,  and  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  was  paid  you  are  to  give 
a  mortgage  and  receive  a  deed.  If  the 
contract  is  silent  as  to  the  method  of  pay¬ 
ment  after  the  mortgage  is  given  there 


will  have  to  be  an  agreement  made  be¬ 
tween  mortgagor  and  mortgagee.  A  verbal 
agreement  cannot  vary  the  terms  of  a 
written  instrument. 

The  common  method  of  figuring  in¬ 
terest  is  as  follows:  One  year,  six  cents, 
one  month,  five  mills,  1  day,  one-sixth  of 
a  mill.  There  are  interest  tables  which 
you  can  get  which  are  better  than  any  of 
the  attempted  short  cuts. 


Roadside  Drainage 
Question 

I  he  water  on  one  side  of  the  road  has 
^ways  been  drained  into  one  of  my  fields. 
1ms  field  is  sloped  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  is  impossible  to  ditch  this  water,  so  it 
soaks  into  the  ground.  A  few  years  back 
the  road  was  worked  in  such  a  manner 
that)  the  water  (from  both  sides  was 
thrown  on  me.  I  made  no  objection  at 
the  time ;  but  during  a  very  heavy  snow¬ 
storm  this  past  Winter,  or  rather  the 
thaw  that  followed,  the  water  backed  up 
and  became  so  deep  in  the  road  that  men 
got  out  of  their  wagons  and  tried  to  open 
a  passageway  down  the  road,  for  they 
saw  my  field  could  not  carry  it  all.  All 
through  the  Spring  rains  this  same  con- 
dition  has  occurred.  About  a  week  ago  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  borough  clerk 
stating  that  the  waterway  would  be  fixed 
as  it  had  “always  been”  and  that  I  was 
not  to  interfere  with  it  in  the  future.  Do 
I  not  have  a  right  to  know  who  placed 
this  false  accusation  against  me?  And 
considering  the  borough  itself  changed 
the  waterway  in  the  first  place,  can  I 
refuse  to  take  it?  I  understand  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  this  road  should  be  drained  into 
a  creek  which  runs  parallel  with  the  road 
on  the  other  side.  Can  I  insist  that  the 
water  be  drained  on  the  other  side,  as  it 
did  in  the  first  place?  c.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

C.  E.  has  not  any  cause  for  action 
against  the  borough  where  he  lives  at  this 
time.  lie  did  have  a  cause  of  action  at 
the  time  the  grade  of  the  road  was 
changed,  and  could  have  asked  to  have 
the  damage  caused  by  the  change  of  grade 
assessed.  The  time  to  have  the  damages 
assessed,  however,  expires  12  months  after 
the  repairs  are  made.  The  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  would  be  to  petition  or  ask  the 
mayor  and  borough  council  to  construct 
a  drain  under  the  road  so  that  the  water 
might  drain  off  to  lower  field  and  follow 
its  natural  course. 

The  mayor  and  council  have  power  to 
do  this,  and  by  showing  them  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  had  arisen  from  the  change  in 
the  road  they  will  probably  give  the  mat¬ 
ter  their  attention.  If  this  procedure 
does  not  bring  the  resul  the  might  put 
the  matter  before  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  as  such  a  condition  must  cause  a 
breeding  place  for  mosquitoes  and  an  un¬ 
healthful  condition. 

Unless  a  complaint  has  been  lodged 
against  0.  E.  it  would  not  be  of  any  ben¬ 
efit  to  find  out  who  made  the  accusation, 
as  it  is  not  a  criminal  offeuse. 

Question  of  Property 
Possession 

I  am  sending  you  an  agreement  to 
look  over.  The  farm  is  abandoned  and 
many  articles  taken  since  I  signed  the 
agreement.  Telling  the  agent  about  it, 
he  said  you  can  do  nothing  about  it  be¬ 
cause  no  owner  is  living  there.  The 
agent  said  that  I  cannot  lock  the  build¬ 
ings,  onlv  to  come  harvest  the  crops  and 
make  repairs.  The  farm  is  about  50 
miles  from  my  present  home.  When  I 
went  there  to  see  if  the  eight  acres  of 
wheat  were  ready  to  cut  there  were 
eight  head  of  cattle  pasturing  and  four 
heifers  roaming  in  the  wheatfield.  A 
person  told  me  to  whom  they  belonged 
and  that  this  farmer  has  rented  the 
meadow  from  the  man  who  sold  the  farm 
to  the  party  I  bought  from.  Next  time 
I  come  up  I  might  find  somebody  pick¬ 
ing  or  moving  something,  telling  me  he 
rented  it  or  bought  it.  h.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

The  contract  inclosed  with  th  letter  is 
legally  drawn  and  can  be  enforced.  Until 
H.  S.  takes  possession  on  stated  date 
he  cannot  maintain  an  action  of  trespass 
against  anyone  coming  upon  the  premises. 
When  he  takes  title  to  the  property  he 
should  see  that  all  the  tools  and  articles 
listed  are  on  the  premises.  Unless  owner 
or  agent  are  able  to  perform  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  contract  H.  S.  does  not  need 
to  purchase  the  property  and  can  recover 
the  amount  of  the  deposit.  It  is  entirely 
up  to  the  seller  to  see  that  every  article 
listed  remains  on  the  premises. 

We  should  advise  H.  S.  to  have  an  at- 
tornev  make  a  search  of  the  property  be¬ 
fore  he  buys  it.  It  might  be  possible 
there  are  encumbrances  against  the 
property.  His  attorney  might  also  in¬ 
vestigate  as  to  whether  there  is  any  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  rented  out.  In  theevent 
any  section  has  been  rented  he  need  not 
take  title  until  the  same  are  cleared  up. 


He  (ardently)  :  “Have  you  ever  met 
a  man  whose  touch  seemed  tee  thrill  every 
fiber  of  your  being?”  She:  “Oh,  yes, 
once— -a  dentist.” — Bos-ton  Transcript.' 
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Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


Special  Coated  ‘l/T'T'C 

13  qt.  and  16  qt.  DUV/111j  1 13 

A  Bucket  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  season.  Why  not  tap 
•  very  available  tree  1  We  can  ship  Buckets  and  all  other 
Utensils  from  stock.  Let  us  send  you  our  Catalogue  “B.” 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Farm  For  Sale 

KERHONKSON 
NEW  YORK 

75  Acres  on  sightly  location 
for  summer  home  or  board¬ 
ing  house.  Very  comfort¬ 
able  seven -room  house  in 
perfect  condition,  new  barn 
and  garage.  Never  failing 
supply  of  running  water. 
Price  low  for  quick  sale  by 
non-resident  owner. 

J.  D.  KNIGHT 

Box  No.  100,  Sliawsheen  Village 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Poultry  and  Boarding  House  Farm 

Near  Philadelphia 

Practically  new  15-room  brick  dwelling  with  hot  water 
lirat,  bath,  electricity,  hardwood  finish,  pressure  water 
system,  appealing  shade.  (Dwelling  could  not  be  re¬ 
placed  under  $20,000.)  New  poultry  house,  2,000  head. 
Fruits.  High  Productive  soil.  Delightful  surroundings. 
Mile  to  trolley,  2  squares  to  Philadelphia  Highway,  16 
miles  Philadelphia  City  Line.  Sacrifice  $9,000.  Details, 
photos,  latest  improved  farms  in  Philadelphia  Suburbs, 
thru  FRANK  T,  REESE  (formerly  of  the  firm  of  Reese 
&  Linderman),  17-8  Curren  Arcade,  Norristown,  Pa. 


NOW!  New  Low  Engine  Prices 

ONLY  $ 

A  Month 

forafewmonths 
—easy  to  own  the  famous 
standard  WITTE  En¬ 
gine.  Uses  Kerosene, 

Gasoline,  Distillate  or 
Gas.  Equipped  with  celebrated  Troubleproof 
WICO  Magneto.  Simplest  and  cheapest  to  op¬ 
erate.  New  device  makes  starting  easy-  60%surplus 
rnpp  niA  UFUf  Power.  Sizes  2  to25 H-P  allstyles. 
>  Ktt  Dlu  RLn  Sold  direct  from  factory  to  you  on 
mipiiir  onnir  ninety  days’  free  trial. 
bflUlnC.  DUUn  Write  today  for  my  new  illustrated 
engine  book— sent  absolutely  Free.  No  obligation  to  you. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1892  Witte  Building,  -  -  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1882  Empire  Building,  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


COD  LIVER  OIL 

“Chicoil”  the  Pure  Oil  for  Chickens 

Eliminates  leg-weakness  and  runts,  produces  strength 
and  vigor.  To  be  mixed  with  dry  mash.  Send  for  one 
gallon.  Price  $2.50,  also  prices  for  larger  quantities. 
Endorsed  by  leading  Poultry  Specialists 

SALEM  OIL  «fc  GREASE  CO.,  Salem,  Muss. 
Manufacturers  and  Importers 


- OIL  BURNING - 

TANK  HEATER 

Blue  Flame  -Eight  Successful  Seasons 

Costs  less  to  operate.  No  smoke — No  sparks — No 
ashes.  Keeps  drinking  water  at  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture.  Gives  perfect  satisfaction.  TODAY— write  for 
illustrated  circular  and  testimonials. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS  FOUNDRY  A  MACHINE  CO. 
Box  28  Cedar  Rapida,  Iowa 


Turkey  Raising 

By  LAM0N  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests 
for  an  up-to-date  Turkey  book. 
Here  it  is ;  150  pages  ;  40  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Lime  With  Manure 

What  do  you  think  of  putting  manure 
in  the  ground  and  liming  it  at  the  same 
time,  without  raking  it  in;  just  leaving 
the  ground  rough  ?  c.  S. 

Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

We  think  it  far  better  practice  to  plow 
the  manure  under  and  spread  the  lime  on 
top  to  be  harrowed  in.  What  good  can  it 
do  to  mix  the  lime  and  manure  and  leave 
it  on  top?  There  would  perhaps  be  no 
great  harm  if  ground  limestone  were  used, 
but  with  burned  lime  part  of  the  ammonia 
in  the  manure  would  be  driven  off  if  the 
combination  were  left  exposed  on  top  of 
the  soil. 


Reducing  Bones  for 
.  Fertilizer 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  way  to  make 
bones  quickly  available  as  a  fertilizer, 
without  a  grinder?  c.  S. 

Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

The  only  quick  way  we  know  of  is  to 
use  sulphuric  acid,  and  we  do  not  advise 
the  use  of  this  dangerous  chemical  on  the 
farm.  A  single  drop  of  it  splashed  info 
the  eye  might  destroy  the  sight.  In  using 
it  the  bones  are  smashed  or  ground  into 
fine  pieces  and  put  into  a  tank  lined  with 
lead,  with  acid  and  water  poured  over 
them.  Burning  the  bones  will  make  them 
fine,  but  the  nitrogen  which  they  contain 
is  driven  off  through  the  burning.  The 
bone  ash  will  contain  lime  and  phosphor¬ 
us.  The  bones  may  be  slowly  “reduced” 
or  made  fine  by  packing  them  in  layers  of 
unleaehed  wood  ashes  and  keeping  the  en¬ 
tire  mass  damp.  In  three  or  four  months 
the  bones  will  be  softened  by  this  method. 
Or  the  bones  may  be  packed  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  soil  and  inoculated  sulphur,  which 
will  soften  them.  To  make  a  thorough 
job  of  producing  available  bonemeal  re¬ 
quires  strong  machinery  for  crushing  and 
expensive  fixtures  for  acid. 


Acid  Phosphate  and  Hen 
Manure 

Is  acid  phosphate  injurious  to  the  feet 
of  chickens,  when  used  on  droppings 
board?  If  not  injurious,  is  it  advisable 
to  use  it  that  way?  None  of  the  feed 
houses  seem  to  know  what  “land  plaster” 
is.  '  Terhaps  it  is  known  by  some  other 
name.  F.  M. 

North  port,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  under  some  conditions.  In  some 
cases  too  much  of  the  phosphate  is  used. 
It  becomes  damp  from  the  droppings  and 
if  there  are  cuts  or  sores  on  the  hen’s  feet 
the  acid  will  make  trouble.  This  phos¬ 
phate  is  a  good  reinforcement  for  the  ma¬ 
nure.  It  helps  preserve  the  ammonia 
and  adds  needed  phosphorus,  but  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  add  it  to  the  dry  manure.  “Land 
plaster”  is  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is  often 
called  gypsum.  It  makes  a  very  good 
drier  to  use  on  the  droppings  board  under 
the  roosts.  Sifted  coal  ashes  will  also 
give  good  results.  We  should  use  a  drier 
of  this  sort  and  keep  the  manure  under 
cover.  When  wanted  for  use,  crush  or 
grind  the  manure  fine  and  use  250  lbs.  of 
acid  phosphate  to  750  lbs.  of  dry  manure. 


Greenhouse  Attached  to 
Residence 

I  purpose  building  a  small  greenhouse 
annexed  to  dwelling  on  the  west  side, 
running  to  north  end.  I  intend  this  for 
my  own  personal  use,  to  grow  flowers  and 
early  vegetable  plants  for  my  own  garden. 
I  have  had  some  experience  and  feel  safe 
in  the  matter  of  operating  same,  but  not 
quite  sure  of  success  as  to  location.  My 
former  greenhouse  was  on  south  side  of 
another  residence.  Would  you  state  any 
disadvantages  of  having  this  directly  at¬ 
tached  to  house,  if  same  exist?  f.  s.  a. 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

You  could  not  place  your  greenhouse 
in  a  more  unfavorable  position,  unless  it 
would  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  house. 
By  building  it  on  the  west  side,  the  house 
would  prevent  the  sun’s  rays  from  strik¬ 
ing  the  greenhouse  until  about  noon.  The 
greenhouse  should  be  built  on  the  south 
side,  with  the  ends  towards  the  south. 
There  are  no  disadvantages  in  attaching 
it  to  a  house  that  I  know  of ;  in  fact,  I 
think  it  would  be  more  convenient,  as  a 
door  could  be  opened  from  the  house  to 
the  greenhouse,  enabling  the  operator  to 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  without  going 
out  of  doors.  Also  a  hot-water  system 
would  answer  both  purposes,  heating  the 
house  and  greenhouse  at. the  same  time. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  a  'greenhouse  built 
in  this  way,  and  it  is  a  very  fine  arrange¬ 
ment.  WM.  PERKINS. 


1 00-lh.  drum 


1 00  lbs.  of  N.  S.  S.  C.  makes  as  much  Dormant  Spray  as  a  600-lb. 
barrel  of  Lime  Sulphur  Solution.  Why  pay  freight  on  all  this  water  P 


cAiagara 

Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 


Shipped  Dry — You  add  the  Water 

For  fourteen  years  acknowledged  by  Fruit 
Growers  everywhere  as 

The  Best  Dormant  Spray 

for  the  control  of  San  Jose  Scale,  Peach 
Leaf  Curl  and  other  orchard  troubles. 

This  Comparison  Shows  its  Economy 

100  lbs.  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound  is 
equal  to  a  600-lb.  barrel  of  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 

A  100- lb.  drum  is  easier  to  haul  and  handle.  There  is  no 
freight  to  pay  on  500  lbs.  of  unnecessary  weight — no  barrel 
to  return- — no  leakage — no  evaporation — no  crystallization — 
nor  loss  from  freezing.  Air-tight  drums  keep  Niagara  S.  S. 
C.  indefinitely.  Every  pound  paid  for  is  a  pound  of  effective 
spray  material  with  no  solid  matter  to  clog  valves,  sieves, 
pumps  and  nozzles. 

Niagara  S.  S.  C.  will  clean  your  orchard  and  give  your  trees 
a  chance  to  produce  quality  fruit  next  year.  See  your  dealer 
or  write  for  Soluble  Sulphur  booklet  today. 

cNlagara  Sprayer  Company,  Middieport,  n.  y. 


Niagara  Dust 
and  Dusters 

We  are  the  Pioneer 
makers  of  Hand, 
T raction  and  Power 
Dusters  in  Various 
Models  to  meet  dif¬ 
ferent  Crop  require¬ 
ments. 

Dusting  differs  from 
Spraying  chiefly  in 
that  Air  is  the  car¬ 
rier  instead  of  water. 
The  chemicals  are 
fundamentally  the 
same. 

Now  is  the  time  to 
investigate  this 
method.  Ask.  your 
dealer  or  write  us. 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 


You  must  spray  to  get  fine  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the  famous  IHah-power 
Orchard  Rios.  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers.  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
»vork  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  many  points. 
Address 

Field  Force  Pump  Co..  Dept.  2 .  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


F  ARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  eq  nipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg..  Phils.,  Pa. 


Welcome  to  ^  _ 

KMSSm* 

Where  wonderful  climate  and  rich 
soil  combine  to  form  a  perfect  con¬ 
dition  for  the  growing  of  early  vege¬ 
tables  and  all  sub-tropical  fruits,  such 
as  oranges,  grapefruit,  avocados,  ba¬ 
nanas,  pineapples,  etc.  Two  railroads 
now  opening  up  thousands  of  acres 
of  rich,  new  land. Citrus  soils  and  rich 
est  muck.  Many  opportunitiesto  make 
big  profits  on  modest  investment. 
For  information  and  booklet  write.* 

-  .  *  B.  R.  Burch,  Secretary 

Highlands  County  Chamber 
■  7^==-  of  Commerce,  Sebring,  Florida 


Wanted— Fertilizer  Salesman  iewtvorka  AdpPw!1giv! 

ing  qualifications.  Box  STB,  llutfulo,  N.  V. 


240,000 

people  filled  out 
this  passport  to 
better  living" 


They  came, 
they  saw, 
they  stayed 


rpHE  COUPON  below  brings  you  "Farming  in  Cali- 
X  fornia,”  a  booklet  written  by  unbiased  authorities.  It 
tells  the  complete  story,  reliably  and  accurately,  of  farm 
life  and  opportunities  here.  It  tells  what  you  need  in 
money  and  equipment  to  get  started.  It  tells  about  co¬ 
operative  marketing  organizations,  irrigation,  soils,  credits, 
living  conditions,  climate  and  rainfall,  transportation.  It 
gives  a  complete  description  of  farming  lands  and  tho 
crops  raised  in  the  Great  Valley  (400  miles  long)  and 
other  fertile  valleys  that  radiate  from  San  Francisco. 

"Farming  in  California”  is  published  by  Californians 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  organization  of  institutions  and  citizens 
interested  only  in  the  sound  development  of  the  state. 
Californians  Inc.  will  assist  in  every  possible  way  to  get 
you  well  located  here.  Send  coupon  now  for"Farming  in 
California.”  Address  Californians  Inc.,  San  Francisco. 


"We  own  sixty  acres. 
The  amount  produced 
is  amazing,  owing  to 
the  long  growing  sea¬ 
son  and  an  abundance 
of  water.  A  herd  of 
dairy  cows  brings  in  a 
monthly  check  not  to 
be  desoised.” 

—Mrs.  A.  C.  McC. 

Modesto 

“I  have  purchased  ten 
acres  here  at  Arboga, 
and  will  plant  on  it 
everything  we  can  eat. 
We  will  never  regret 
it  or  want  to  leave.” 

— C.  P„  Arboga. 


MAIL  this  coupon  for  FREE  BOOKLET  about  life  in  California 

Californians  Inc* 

Headquarters,  San  Francisco, 

140  Montgomery  St.,  Room  925 
Please  send  me  the  booklet, 

" Farming  in  California.” 


Name. 


Address 
Town  &  State. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


We  are  having  an  old-fashioned  rain¬ 
storm  tonight,  the  first  for  many  months 
— the  ending  of  a  long  drought.  All 
through  the  Fall  the  dry,  brilliant  weath¬ 
er  continued.  Now  and  then  clouds  would 
form,  but  the  winds  blew  them  away.  It 
was  ideal  weather  for  most  Fall  work. 
The  season  was  late,  and  Nature  seemed 
anxious  to  make  up  for  her  sulking  in 
May  and  June.  The  first  hard  frost  kept 
off  until  October  26.  The  apples  devel¬ 
oped  and  took  on  color.  The  Baldwins 
dropped  more  than  we  like,  yet  probably 
00  per  cent  of  them  were  salable.  We 
got  them  all  off  and  they  are  now  prac¬ 
tically  all  sold.  Experience  in  keeping 
apples  in  common  farm  storage  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  it  is  better  to  sell  them 
quickly,  right  from  the  orchard,  when¬ 
ever  a  reasonable  price  can  be  obtained. 
This  Fall  nearly  all  our  fruit  was  sold 
to  the  roadside  stands,  where  in  turn  it 
is  sold  to  tourists  who  drive  by  in  cars. 
The  development  of  this  trade  is  having  a 
remarkable  effect  upon  farming  and  fruit 
growing  in  our  section,  and  is  doing  more 
to  change  crops  and  farm  methods  than 
anything  else  that  has  happened  in  late 
years.  Scientific  education  and  legisla¬ 
tion  have  their  place  in  farm  develop¬ 
ment,  but  these  market  changes,  giving 
closer  contact  with  buyers,  have  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  help  us.  We 
have  had  a  good. season. 

*  *  *  *  * 

This  downpour  of  rain  comes  too  late 
to  be  of  best  service  to  us.  Ever  since 
August  the  soil  has  been  hard  and  dry. 

<  )n  our  hills  plowing  has  been  impossible. 
I  often  wonder  how  the  apples  have  been 
able  to  make  even  fair  size.  At  one  part 
of  our  hill  the  rock  comes  close  to  the 
surface,  and  on  that  spot  I  notice  the 
apples  were  small  but  very  high-colored. 
We  wanted  to  do  considerable  Fall  plow¬ 
ing.  Our  plan  for  handling  our  bill  or¬ 
chards  is  to  let  the  sod  stand  for  three 
years.  Then  we  plow  in  the  Fall  and  let 
the  furrows  stand  in  the  rough  during  the 
Winter.  In  the  Spring  this  rough-plowed 
land  is  harrowed  and  seeded  to  oats  and 
Alsike  clover.  The  clover  stands  three 
years  and  is  then  plowed  and  the  same 
plan  worked  out.  We  have  12  to  15 
acres  of  such  clover  seeding  this  Fall  that 
is  beautiful  to  look  at.  For  our  sour  soil 
we  find  Alsike  best  of  all  the  clovers  we 
have  tried.  If  we  were  to  use  lime  freely 
1  think  Sweet  clover  would  give  us  a 
heavier  crop,  but  on  our  steep  hillsides 
the  cost  of  liming  would  be  very  heavy. 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  use  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  lime  in  order  to  keep  up  the  soil. 
That  may  be  true  when  you  depend  on 
Bed  or  Sweet  clover  or  Alfalfa,  but  I  do 
not  find  it  true  with  Alsike  or  Soy  beans. 
We  must  all  think  for  ourselves,  and  not 
accept  the  book  and  bulletin  as  the  only 
rule.  I  wish  this  rain  had  come  earlier, 
so  as  to  soften  the  ground  for  plowing. 
We  may  be  able  to  turn  over  a  few  acres 
before  Christmas.  The  “signs”  all  point 
to  a  hard  Winter— that  is,  if  we  accept 
Nature  as  a  sign  painter. 

*  *  *  $  * 

Well,  let  it  come.  That  is  about  the 
way  I  feel  tonight  before  my  open  fire, 
with  the  wind  driving  the  rain  against 
the  windows,  and  howling  around  the 
house  as  if  seeking  for  some  crack  or  hole 
where  it  can  work  in  to  trouble  us.  This 
night  carries  me  back  20  years  or  more  to 
the  days  of  our  early  struggles  on  this 
old  farm.  There  was  no  telephone  in 
those  days.  The  radio  existed  only  in 
the  dreams  of  a  few  spirits  who  were 
really  ranked  as  insane  men.  The  elec¬ 
tric  light  had  not  tried  to  venture  out  of 
town.  Up  on  the  mantel  over  the  fire 
stands  the  old  kerosene  lamp  which  we 
used  in  those  days.  Every  drop  of  water 
we  used  in  the  house  was  pumped  out  of 
a  well  and  brought  in,  bucket  by  bucket. 
Now  the  underground  pipe  brings  us  a 
constant  supply  of  soft  water  from  the 
hillside  spring.  No  pumping  needed;  the 
water  comes  running  to  us  on  its  own 
willing  feet.  In  those  days  every  road 
was  like  a  river  of  mud  through  which 


old  Major  or  Frank  .would  go  floundering 
at  a  snail’s  pace.  Now  if  we  need  to  get 
out,  we  can  step  into  a  closed  car  and  go 
faster  than  Dexter  ever  trotted  over  a 
smooth,  hard  highway.  I  can  easily  re¬ 
member  how  20  years  ago  on  just  such 
a  night  as  this  I  stood  at  the  window 
looking  out  into  the  dark.  Far  away  I 
could  see  the  dim  lights  in  my  neighbor's 
house.  They  seemed  very  remote  and  far 
out  of  reach.  Tonight  when  I  stand  at 
the  same  window  the  lights  are  brighter, 
for  the  electric  bulb  has  been  substituted 
for  kerosene.  The  electric  wires,  string¬ 
ing  up  like  long  fingers  out  of  the  valley, 
have  brought  about  a  sort  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  while  the  old  kerosene  lamp  repre¬ 
sented  individual  effort. 

*  *  *  #  * 

I  find  that  many  of  our  young  folks  in 
these  days  have  very  little  respect  for  the 
old-time  lamp  or  the  candle.  You  have  to 
fill  the  lamp,  trim  the  wick  and  keep  the 
chimney  clean.  Then  there  is  the  work 
of  striking  the  match  to  light  the  wick. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  you  have  to  do 
with  the  electric  light  is  to  snap  on  a 
switch  and  the  light  appears  from  some¬ 
where.  You  do  not  care  much  where  it 
comes  from,  or  how  it  is  produced.  It 
comes ;  the  service  is  provided  by  some 
stranger.  You  pay  for  it,  and  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it.  The  lamp  and  the  candle 
are  back  numbers,  and  in  this  rushing  age 
numbers  should  all  be  in  front.  We  may 
say  that  the  lamp  and  the  candle  repre¬ 
sent  part  of  the  foundation  upon  which 
our  modern  system  of  living  is  founded. 
Most  of  our  young  folks  seem  to  know 
little  and  care  less  about  the  foundations 
of  society.  What  effect  is  this  going  to 
have  upon  home  life  and,  through  it,  upon 
the  nation?  -  A  stormy  night,  such  as  this 
one — in  the  country — brings  us  back  to 
elemental  things,  and  we  are  forced  to  do 
a  little  mental  analyzing  to  see  if  home 
has  retained  all  the  sweetness  which  the 
memory  of  the  poet  found  in  it.  How 
many  country-raised  men  and  women  in 
town  tonight  will  sit  wishing  they  were 
back  among  the  lonely  hills,  listening  to 
the  rain?  How  many  will  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  say,  “Well,  I’m  glad  I  do 
not  have  to  spend  such  a  night  in  that 
lonely  old  house.  Let’s  go  to  the  the¬ 
ater  !” 

As  I  see  it,  these  modern  times  are 
“sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men,”  and  sep¬ 
arating  the  true  country  men  or  those 
who  will  ever  live  in  the  country  from 
choice.  We  shall  all  be  better  off  when 
the  discontented  people  leave  the  farms 
and  go  where  they  think  they  can  find 
happiness.  They  will  never  find  it,  and 
before  long  the  nation  will  stop  creating 
useless  jobs  for  people  who  have  neither 
the  imagination  nor  the  moral  purpose 
needed  to  fit  them  for  a  useful  life  on  the 
farm. 

Sjc  ❖  s}:  *  * 

There  is  a  harder  blast  than  usual  at 
the  window,  and  the  fire  flares  up.  I  am 
going  to  put  on  that  big  log.  The  flame 
begins  to  creep  up  through  that  knot-hole. 
Years  ago  the  wind  must  have  broken  off 
a  limb  from  the  tree.  As  years  went  on 
water  worked  in  and  decay  started,  eat¬ 
ing  its  way  to  the  center  of  the  trunk. 
One  day  a  squirrel  came  by.  He  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  old  nest,  and  his 
young  wife  wanted  a  home  of  her  own. 
So  they  cleaned  out  this  decayed  spot  and 
started  housekeeping.  Then,  came  the 
farmer,  hunting  for  timber  to  split  into 
fence  rails.  This  tree  gave  evidence  of 
sickness.  Who  would  not  feel  sick  with 
a  hole  like  that  reaching  to  its  heart? 
Down  came  the  tree,  and  they  split,  it  up 
for  rails.  This  piece  should  have  been 
split  once  more,  but  the  hired  man  was 
tired,  and  he  let  it  go.  They  put  it  in 
as  top  rail  of  a  line  fence.  Two  neigh¬ 
bors  quarreled  over  the  line.  They  stood 
with  this  rail  between  them  and  cursed 
each  other,  as  neighbors  sometimes  do. 
Then  that  night  the  daughter  of  one 
neighbor  and  the  son  of  the  other  sat  on 
this  rail  together  and  blessed  where  their 
parents  had  cursed.  Birds  stood  on  it 
and  sang,  rabbits  jumped  over  it— oh.  it 
has  had  a  lively  history.  Then  we  came, 
with  no  use  for  line  fences  or  neighbor¬ 
hood  quarrels.  Here  is  the  old  rail,  giv¬ 
ing  me  light  and  heat  as  its  parting  bene¬ 
diction.  It  will  turn  to  ashes,  and  with 
those  ashes  I  shall  grow  an  apple  tree. 
That  is  the  round  of  a  useful  life.  But 
here  is  a  commotion  at  the  door,  and  four 
lively  children  rush  in  upon  me  to  say 
good  night — Camille  and  Rose  and  Rita 
and  Gerald.  The  three  girls  climb  on 
my  knee  and  sit  watching  the  flames 
creep  up  through  that  knot-hole  into  what 
was  ouce  the  squirrel’s  home.  They  must 
have  a  story.  Perhaps  I  can  find  the 
ashes  of  some  old  memory  which  will 
make  their  minds  grow  gently,  as  the 
wood  ashes  will  fertilize  the  tree.  It  is  a 
wild  night  outside,  but  home  seems  peace¬ 
ful  enough  before  our  fire.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  friends  who  sit  in  lonely  farm¬ 
houses  back  among  the  hills  with  the 
storm  roaring  outside.  I  hope  they  have 
fires  and  lights  and  children  around  them 
— for  what  else  is  there  in  life  beyond 
home  and  happiness?  H.  w.  C. 


NEIGHBORS 


When  Ephraim  Crosby  made  a  clearing  far  out  on  Valley 
Road  and  built  his  house,  he  had  no  neighbors.  He  lived 
an  independent  life,  producing  on  the  farm  practically  all  that 
his  family  ate  and  wore.  Emergencies — sickness  and  fire  and 
protection  of  his  homestead  from  prowlers — he  met  for  himself. 
Later  he  had  neighbors,  one  five  and  another  eight  miles  away. 
Sometimes  he  helped  them  with  their  planting  and  harvesting, 
and  they  helped  him  in  turn.  Produce  was  marketed  in  the 
town,  twenty  miles  along  the  cart-road. 


Today  Ephraim  Crosby’s  grandchildren  still  live  in  the 
homestead,  farming  its  many  acres.  The  next  house  is  a  good 
mile  away.  But  the  Crosbys  of  today  are  not  isolated.  They 
neighbor  with  a  nation.  They  buy  and  sell  in  the  far  city 
as  well  as  in  the  county-seat.  They  have  at  their  call  the 
assistance  and  services  of  men  in  Chicago  or  New  York,  as 
well  as  men  on  the  next  farm. 


Stretching  from  the  Crosbys’  farm  living-room  are  telephone 
wires  that  lead  to  every  part  of  the  nation.  Though  they  live 
in  the  distant  countryside,  the  Crosbys  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
national  telephone  service  as  wholly  as  does  the  city  dweller.. 
The  plan  and  organization  of  the  Bell  System  has  extended 
the  facilities  of  the  telephone  to  all  types  of  people.  By  pro¬ 
ducing  a  telephone  service  superior  to  any  in  the  world  at  a 
cost  within  the  reach  of  all  to  pay,  the  Bell  System  has  made 
America  a  nation  of  neighbors. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 


BOSCH 


Type  600  Ignition  System  for 

FORDS 

It  is  not  just  a  timer,  but  acom- 
piete  ignition  system  — Makes 
a  wonderful  improvement  in 
Fords— insures  quick,  easy 
starts,  more  power  on  the  hills, 
smooth  running  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Ask  about  SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER,  giving  deal¬ 
er’s  name. 

American  Bosdi  Magneto  Corp. 

Box  2610  Springfield,  Mass. 


SAW 


As  Low  as  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  atlowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  Btaunch,  durable  and  depend* 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc. 
Ripping  table  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money -saving  prices.  Made  of 
.  ,  best  materials.  $10,000.00 

|Guaranteed/r“Nt  bond  backB  our  guar¬ 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showing 
all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
'  feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fence.  Ford  &  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Long  Term  Farm  Mortgages 

TITE  grant  loans  to  farmers  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  by  first  mortgages 
under  the  United  States  Government  Plan. 

This  plan  gives  you  capital  for  thirty-three 
years  and  the  installment  plan  of  payment 
provides  for  the  payment  of  the  principal 
and  interest  in  full  on  the  due  date. 

Write  now  for  information  to 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 
31  Clinton  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Kit  of 


Twenty  High  Grade  Tools! 

YU ATCH  Dad’s  eyes  gleam  when  be  opens  it 
T  T  Christmas  morning.  A  welcome,  practi¬ 
cal  gift  for  any  man !  Twenty  glistening,  high 
grade  tools,  enough  for  most  repairs  and  odd 
jobs,  in  a  handy  canvas  case.  This  kit  ismade 
by  the  world’s  largest  producers  of  tool  kits. 
Specially  priced  at  $7.00.  Carton  is  wrapped 
m  fancy  holiday  paper. 

Other  popular  Tool  Kits,  all  of  Vlchek 
guaranteed  quality: 


No.  900  Mechanician  Kit .  $20.00 

No.  902  Motorist  Kit  .  15.00 

No.  903  Garage  Kit .  11.00 

No.  908  Taxi  Kit .  4.00 


No.  909  Little  Roadster  rkit. . .  3.00 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  them  tell  us  his  name, 
enclosing  correct  amount  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 

The  Vlchek  Tool  Company 
3003  East  87th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 

EASY  TO  SAY  VELCHEK 

VLCHEK  TOOLS 
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WINS  WATER  IN  HOME  AND  Bi 
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^  if jpoit  liVe 
near  a  Creek 
|  or  Spring 

Buy  Direct 
Save  2-5  to  35% 


on  solving  your  household  and  dairy  bam  \ 
problems  —  all  standard  water  or  steam  :  \ 
pipe  and  fittings,  plumbing,  and  water  sys- ' 
terns,  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits,  furnaces, 
electrical  supplies,  etc. 

You  can  save  by  our  method  of  cutting  out  middle* 
men  and  bookkeepers. 

Freight  paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  CO 
funded.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-Despard  Co. 

796-804  Broad  fit.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

“  Plumbin^  Pipe-Fittin^s 

—JwHDLESALE  PRICES 


The  New  Way 
of  Exterminating'  Mice 

« ovy>)  p  A  T  I  N 

a  bacterial  culture 


RATIN  has  won  the  endorsement  of  New  York 
Zoological  Park  and  thousands  of  satisfied 
users,  and  is  sponsored  by  five  European 
Governments.  RATIN  exterminates  mice  by 
a  disease,  yet  is  harmless  to  persons,  domestic 
animals,  pets  and  poultry.  Easy  to  use. 
Inexpensive ,  since  only  little  is  required  to 
induce  the  RATIN  disease,  which  is  easily 
communicated  from  mouse  to  mouse. 

PRICE  PER  BOTTLE  OF  85  GRAM  $1.25 

Shipped  everywhere  per  post 

FREE  circular  on  how  to  exterminate 
Hals  and  Field  Mice. 


THE  RATIN  LABORATORY,  INC. 
116  Broad  Street  New  York 


Big  Bargain  Book 
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SAVES 
YOU  $20 

$40  ON  RANGES— 

Bargain  prices  on  Gas  Stoves, 
Oil  Stoves,  Kitchen  Cabinets, 
Tables.Refrigerators,  Fireless 

Cookers  —  Kitchen  needs  direct 
from  factory  at  rock- 
bottom  wholesale  prices 
and  Easy  Terms.  The 
biggest  money  saving 
opportunity  of  the  year. 
Everything  sent  to  your 
home  without  risk — on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Test  all  the  advantages  in  your 
1  own  home.  Imperial  Ranges 
save  money  every  day — use  less 
fuel— bake  better.cookqulcker. 
Patented  features.  Write  now. 
vireaiesT  value  Get  low  prices.  Sendnameand 
address  for  Bargain  Book.  FREE.  No  obligation. 
THE  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  COMPANY 
437  Detroit  Ave.  Established  1889  Clevaland,  Ohio 
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UseYourFord  7#  SawYourWood 


and  for  all  other  belt  work.  Your  Ford  has  a  powerful  en¬ 
gine.  It  will  outlast  the  car.  So  you  might  as  well  use  it  and 
save  your  money.  Just  drive 
up  to  a  “Work-A-Ford” 

and  hook  on  in  thr  e  minute..  .  No 
wear  on  tires  or  transmission. 
Friction  clutch  puiley.  Governor 
regulates  engine  bpeed  automatic¬ 
ally.  Write  for  free  circular. 

WORK-A-FORD  CO., 
858  Madison  Terminal,  CHICAGO 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada.  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  hook 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  3#th  St.,  New  York 


Nature  Notes 


Permission  to  Hunt  Skunks 

In  one  of  our  lots  there  is  a  skunk’s 
hole  out  from  the  fence.  Do  I  have  a 
right  to  dig  those  skunks  out  and  fill 
up  the  hole,  as  we  want  to  plow  the  lot? 
I  have  heard  that  the  law  states  you  can¬ 
not  dig  them  out.  Is  this  correct?  Would 
I  have  the  right  to  keep  the  skunks  in 
captivity  to  use  for  breeding  purposes,  as 
I  would  like  to  raise  some?  Could  you 
give  me  any  information  on  the  care  of 
skunks?  E.  C,  P. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  safe  way  for  you  to  proceed  is  to 
write  the  secretary  of  the  Conservation 
Commission  at  Albany  and  ask  for  a  per¬ 
mit  to  dig  these  skunks  out  and  keep  them 
in  captivity.  The  conservation  laws  are 
quite  strict,  and  some  of  them  are  hard  to 
understand.  You  are  quite  likely  to  get 
into  trouble  if  you  go  after  a  protected 
“game”  animal  like  the  skunk  without 
permission.  You  can,  no  doubt,  obtain 
legal  permission,  but  we  advise  you  to 
ask  for  it  before  you  begin. 


Sodium  Cyanide  for 
Woodchucks 

During  the  Summer  a  colony  of  wood¬ 
chucks  had  a  burrow  on  one  side  of  our 
garden,  with  a  second  opening  just  over 
the  line  fence.  Every  night  a  big  husky 
groundhog  would  come  out  and  help  him¬ 
self  to  the  garden  stuff.  The  cabbage  just 
forming  into  heads  was  his  favorite.  We 
were  unable  to  get  calcium  cyanide  crys¬ 
tals  at  the  local  stores ;  but  were  able  to 
get  sodium  cyanide,  which  comes  in  lumps 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg.  One 
of  these  was  put  in  each  hole,  and  then 
the  opening  was  filled  with  stones,  grass 
and  loose  earth.  That  settled  Mr.  Wood¬ 
chuck.  The  fillings  in  the  holes  were  not 
disturbed,  and  no  sign  or  tidings  of  him 
have  been  known  since.  D. 


Calcium  Cyanide  for  Moles 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  new  pois¬ 
on,  calcium  cyanide.  Our  lawns  here  are 
riddled  with  moles.  Do  you  know 
whether  it  has  been  successfully  used 
against  moles?  I  am  anxious  to  try  it. 

TIuntington,  N.  Y.  w.  s.  p. 

We  have  had  no  personal  experience 
in  using  this  poison  for  moles,  but  the 
following  is  given  by  an  expert : 

Although  the  mole  is  one  of  the  more 
difficult  animals  to  kill  with  calcium 
cyanide  we  have  obtained  very  good  re¬ 
sults  from  its  use.  In  treating  the  super¬ 
ficial  burrows  one  makes  an  opening  with 
the  finger,  puts  in  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
calcium  cyanide  and  closes  the  opening 
by  pinching  the  sod  together.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  that  such  doses  be  placed  in  a 
runway  about  every  5  or  10  ft. 

When  it  is  possible  to  locate  definitely 
the  burrow  leading  directly  into  the  nest, 
that  is  the  burrow  going  deeper,  this 
should  be  treated  with  about  an  ounce 
of  material ;  that  is,  about  one  kitchen 
spoonful.  If  these  openings  are  treated 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  treat  all  the 
lateral  runways  as  previously  described. 
The  material  has  been  used  successfully 
for  the  moles  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  Several  golf  courses  have  com¬ 
pletely  cleaned  their  grounds  of  moles 
by  using  calcium  cyanide. 


Swallows  Infested  With 
Maggots 

On  the  barn  rafters  are  many  nests  of 
barn  swallows  (Hirundo  erythrogastra) . 
Occasionally  a  young  bird  will  fall,  and  I 
have  found  adhering  to  them,  between  the 
wing  feathers,  on  the  back,  neck  and 
head,  a  light  grayish  blood-sucking  mag¬ 
got.  They  vary  in  size ;  the  largest  seems 
to  be  incased  in  a  bloody  crust  made  from 
the  down  and  its  own  excretion.  Of  what 
are  they  the  larvae?  Are  they  harmful  to 
farm  animals?  p.  w.  B. 

Milo,  Me. 

The  maggot  which  P.  W.  B.  finds  on 
the  barn  swallows  is  probably  that  of  a 
fly  belonging  to  the  genus  Protocalli- 
phora.  I  know  of  no  common  name  for 
this  fly,  but  it  is  closely  related  to  some 
of  our  common  bluebottle  or  greenbottle 
flies,  which  lay  their  eggs  on  meat.  It 
seems  a  little  strange  that  a  fly  should  lay 
its  eggs  on  a  living  bird,  but  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence.  Hawks  are  infest¬ 
ed  with  maggots  of  flies,  and  the  common 
sheep  “tick”  is  a  wingless  fly  and  not -a 
tick  at  all.  Insects  are  remarkable  for 
the  curious  ways  in  which  they  live  and 
the  great  variety  of  situations  which  they 
choose  in  which  to  pass  their  lives. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


High  Grade  Grinders 
and  Shelters — 

and  Power  for  Both — 


McCormick - 
Deering 


The  Qrinders  with  Double-Faced 
Self  -Sharpening  Qrinding  Plates 

There  are  three  types  and  sizes  of  McCormick-Deering 
Feed  Grinders.  The  Type  C  handles  small  grains  and 
shelled  corn,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  The  T ype  B  mills  are 
for  ear  corn.  They  crush  the  cobs  and  corn  together. 
They  also  grind  small  grains  and  shelled  corn.  The 
Type  D  grinds  corn  in  the  husk,  pulverizes  the  cobs  and 
husks  and  makes  a  fine  meal  of  the  whole  mass.  They 
also  grind  corn  on  the  cob  and  small  grains. 

Ask  for  a  demonstration  of  these  general-purpose  grinders  at  the 
store  of  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer.  Let  him  show  you  how 
to  get  full  food  value  out  of  grain  and  how  economically  they 
can  be  run  by  McCormick-Deering  Engine  or  Tractor  power. 

M cCormick'Deering  Corn  Shelters 

These  shellers  have  always  made 
excellent  records  for  clean  work  and 
durability — and  they  are  noted  for 
maximum  results  when  the  corn  is 
of  doubtful  grade  and  hard  to  handle. 

They  are  made  in  seven  sizes  and 
styles,  covering  hand  shellers,  hand 
and  power  shellers,  and  large  cylin¬ 
der  shellers  for  single  farms  or  custom 
use.  Capacities  range  from  20  bushels 
up  to  400  bushels  per  hour.  Let  the 
dealer  try  out  these  shellers  for  you 
with  McCormick-Deering  Engine  or 
Tractor  power,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  sheller. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  III. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Concrete  Mixer 

'  It  pays  to  put  down  concrete 
floocs,side  walks, foundations.etc., 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  Turns  out  a 
wheelbaxrowful  a  minute.  Try 
a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer  on  jo  days’ 
trial.  Price  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO.. 
lOlOCleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


This  One  Engine 
Does  Every 
Farm  Job 


-  T  set  out  to  build  a  f arm  engine 
that  would  have  every  feature 
the  farmer  wanted  and  none  he 
didn’t  want.  It  has  now  been 
on  the  market  six  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users  tell  me 
I’ve  succeeded.  I’m  proud  to 
have  this  engine  bear  my  name.” 

— A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS 
FARM 
ENG  I  N  E 


rkable  Engine 


There  is  no  other  farm  engine 
like  it.  Simple  in  construction 
and  easv  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the 
place  of  six  engines.  It  will  give 
from  \yi  to  6  H.  P.,  yet  it  is  so 
light  that  two  men  can  carry  it 
easily.  Set  it  anywhere  and 
put  it  to  work. 

Change  Power 
as  Needed 

It  is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need 
6,  or  IK  H.  P.  when  you  need 
only  lyZ,  or  any  power  in  be¬ 
tween.  Fuel  consumption  in 
proportion  to  power  used  and 
remarkably  low  at  all  times. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to 
another  is  instantaneous. 

Barns  Kerosene 

Operates  with  kerosene  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Easy  starting,  no  crank¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  gas  engine 


value  on  the  market.  And  you 
can  prove  all  of  these  statements 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 

What  Users  Say 

Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  Hannibal, 
New  York,  says:  “Only  engine 
economical  for  all  jobs.  I  run  a 
28-inch  cord  wood  saw,  a  24- 
inch  rip  saw,  a  washer,  a  pump, 
and  a  grinder,  and  it  sure  runs 
them  fine.  It  has  perfect  run¬ 
ning  balance,  and  it  sets  quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Mani- 
toulan  Island,  Ontario,  says: 
?‘Have  given  my  Edwards  four 
years’  steady  work  and  like  it 
fine.  It  uses  very  little  fuel.  I 
run  a  28-inch  cord  wood  saw, 
also  a  rip  saw,  8-inch  grinder, 
ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for 
shop,  churn,  washer,  separator 
and  pump.  Have  had  ten  other 
engines  and  the  Edwards  beats 
them  all." 

Frank  Foell,  of  Cologne,  New 
Jersey,  says:  “It’s  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  own  an  Edwards  engine. 
I  run  a  wood  saw.  cement  mixer. 


threshing  machine,  etc.  Do 
work  for  my  neighbors.  Easy 
to  move  around  and  easy  to  run. 
I  would  not  have  any  other.” 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now—  I  want  to  prove  my 
claims  to  you.  I  want  to  send 
you  an  Edwards  Engine  for  ab¬ 
solutely  free  trial.  Just  write 
your  name  and  address  on  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail.  I  will  send  at 
once  complete  details  about  my 
farm  engine  and  about  my  free 
trial  offer.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Mail  coupon  now. 

l  without  cost  or  0018  { 
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the  number  of  contacts  made  between  the  two,  and 
therefore  the  less  will  be  the  number  of  soil  particles 
affected,  and  the  less  will  be  the  efficiency  of  the  appli¬ 
cation. 

The  action  of  fire  on  limestone  will  give  a  finer 
powder  than  can  be  produced  by  mechanical  grind¬ 
ing.  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  for  lime.  A 
knowledge  of  what  lime  is  and  what  it  will  do  would 
pay  great  interest  on  this  investment. 

sk 


Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  i>ei-s6n.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


We  are  six  miles  from  Caneadea,  the  railroad  station 
where  Rusbford  does  business.  This  is  a  Star  Route, 
over  which  the  mail  is  carried  twice  daily,  with  a  con¬ 
veyance  equipped  to  carry  passengers.  Under  the  new 
motor  vehicle  law  the  license  to  carry  passengers  costs 
$9  per  month,  which  is  more  than  the  mail  carrier  re¬ 
ceives  from  his  passengers.  If  he  cannot  carry  passen¬ 
gers,  the  town  is  blockaded,  so  far  as  a  public  convey¬ 
ance  is  concerned.  This  means  a  loss  to  the  driver,  a 
loss  to  the  town,  as  well  as  inconvenience  and  expense 
to  the  traveling  public.  This  law  may  be  fair  to  the 
cities,  but  not  to  the  country.  There  are  many  villages 
hard  hit  in  this  way.  eddy  c.  gilbert. 

New  York. 

WE  are  receiving  more  complaints  about  this 
new  motor  law  than  we  remember  about  any 
other  legislation  of  recent  years.  The  above  letter 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  the  law  works  in  many 
rural  communities.  Then  there  is  a  world  of  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  regulations  for  withholding  a 
license  from  all  persons  under  18  years.  Without 
doubt  there  are  cases  where  this  means  a  genuine 
hardship.  There  will  be  a  rush  to  amend  the  law 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  In  former 
years  that  has  resulted  in  a  conflict  between  rural 
members  and  those  from  the  city.  If  any  of  our 
readers  know  of  cases  like  that  outlined  in  the  above 
letter  we  would  like  to  have  them  reported.  They 
will  all  help  in  the  coming  discussion. 

I* 


THE  “come-back’'  of  the  J.  B.  Hale  peach  may 
be  classed  as  a  romance  of  horticulture.  M(any 
of  our  readers  will  remember  the  glowing  statements 
with  which  this  peach  was  introduced.  It  was  as 
large  as  a  cannon  ball,  beautiful  as  a  rose,  as  solid 
in  the  shipping  package  as  an  apple — in  fact,  the 
very  paragon  of  peaches.  Elberta  was  to  retire  on 
a  pension — driven  out  of  service  by  a  better  peach. 
J.  H.  Hale  had  won  the  title  of  “peach  king,”  and 
lie  risked  his  title  and  reputation  on  the  future  of 
that  pencil.  But  something  went  wrong.  The  peadli 
proved  a  hitter  disappointment  to  most  of  those  who 
bought  the  trees.  The  fruit  was  usually  poor  and 
small,  while  fhe  tree  seemed  feeble  and  hesitating. 
Most  growers  concluded  they  had  been  bitten  by 
another  “novelty,”  and  they  quietly  dropped  the 
peach.  But  now  it  is  coming  back,  larger  and  finer 
than  Hale  ever  dreamed  it  would  be.  Time  has 
shown  what  was  wrong  with  it.  The  flower  is  im¬ 
perfect,  and  unless  it  is  properly  fertilized  by  plant¬ 
ing  the  right  varieties  near  it  there  cannot  be  satis¬ 
factory  peaches.  Yet  when  close  to  varieties  which 
suit  it — when  happily  married,  to  use  a  term  which 
all  may  understand — it  develops  the  sweet,  beautiful 
cannon  balls,  as  Hale  claimed  it  would.  This  dis¬ 
covery  of  what  was  the  matter  with  the  peach  ranks 
as  a  romance  of  peach  growing  and  bids  fair  to  ver¬ 
ify  all  that  Hale  ever  claimed. 

I* 

JUDGING  from  our  letters  there  are  thousands  of 
readers  who  do  not  understand  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  various  kinds  of  lime  on  the  market.  How 
does  ground  limestone  differ  from  hydrated  lime,  or 
what  is  the  difference  between  marl  and  slaked 
lime?  The  State  Lime  Department  of  the  Maryland 
University  at  College  Park  P.  O.,  has  issued  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bulletin  which  answers  all  such  questions 
clearly.  It  is  the  best  brief  explanation  we  have 
seen.  Ground  limestone  is  made  available  for  farm 
use  mechanically — by  the  crusher.  Fire  and  water 
are  needed  to  produce  hydrated  or  slaked  lime.  As 
for  the  efficiency  of  lime  for  soil  purposes,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  this  bulletin  tells  the  story : 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  in  order  for  a 
particle  of  soil-liming  material  to  work  on  a  particle  of 
soil,  there  must  be  direct  contact  between  the  two. 
Therefore,  the  finer  the  liming  material  applied,  the 
greater  the  number  of  particles  there  will  be  to  come 
into  contact  with  particles  of  the  soil ;  and  the  coarser 
the  particles  of  liming  material  applied,  the  less  will  be 


ON  the  next  page  is  an  interesting  report  of  a 
mock  trial  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  N.  J.  Potato 
was  put  on  trial,  charged  with  bringing  trouble  and 
loss  to  farmers  in  Central  New  Jersey.  We  have 
explained  several  times  how  these  Jersey  farmers 
have  specialized  for  3'ears  on  potatoes,  and  how  for 
the  past  few  years  the  business  has  steadily  failed. 
Has  the  potato  crop  gone  back  on  them,  or  is  it  the 
fault  of  their  methods?  This  mock  trial  was  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  out  the  points  on  both  sides  so  they 
could  be  clearly  understood.  The  lecture  or  demon¬ 
stration  would  be  useful  up  to  a  certain  point,  but 
this  idea  of  regarding  the  potato  as  an  individual 
on  trial  for  a  supposed  crime  will  put  the  situation 
into  the  human  mind  as  nothing  else  can.  It  is  a 
fine  way  of  humanizing  a  hard  farm  problem.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  same  plan  worked  out  in  New 
York  State — putting  Mrs.  N.  Y.  Cow  on  trial  as  be¬ 
ing  responsible  for  the  present  milk  conditions.  Let 
her  face  a  judge  and  jury  as  the  potato  did  in  New 
Jersey.  In  that  way  all  the  facts  regarding  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  could  be  brought  out  so  as  to  be  easily 
understood.  This  would  he  a  good  work  for  the 
Grange.  Which  Grange  will  start  it? 


School  Meeting;  Syracuse,  December  31 

SINCE  the  announcement  last  week  we  find  that 
through  inability  to  secure  a  suitable  hall,  the 
meeting  of  the  Rural  School  Society  has  been  post¬ 
poned  until  December  31.  This  will  give  us  all  more 
time  for  preparation.  Remember  the  date,  Wednes¬ 
day,  December  31.  It  will  be  an  important  meeting 
in  every  way,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  have 
a  large  attendance.  Plans  for  school  legislation  will 
be  submitted,  and  they  should  be  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  by  country  people — out  in  the  ‘open,  not  by  any 
star  chamber  or  privileged  group.  It  seems  evident 
that  the  old  school  fight  will  be  renewed  by  those 
who  favor  a  blanket  bill  making  a  complete  change 
in  the  rural  school  system.  Those  of  us  who  fa-vor 
evolution  rather  than  revolution  must  organize  and 
prepare  for  the  battle.  This  Rural  School  Society  is 
the  only  organization  standing  four-square  and  with¬ 
out  any  apology  for  the  district  school  and  what  it 
stands  for.  We  need  all  the  help  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Let  us  end  the  old  yea-r  right  by  preparing 
for  the  new.  Come  out  and  stand  up  for  the  district 
school. 

& 


SOME  of  our  valued  contemporaries  are  quite  in¬ 
sistent- for  the  reduction  of  taxes.  We  are  all 
in  favor  of  lower  taxes  as  a  general  principle.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  tax-payer  who  desired  to  present  his 
government  with  more  than  his  share?  We  are  all 
likely  to  forget  that  we  cannot  have  lower  taxes 
unless  we  reduce  the  public  expenses.  These  ex¬ 
penses  are  made  up  of  payments  for  running  ex¬ 
penses  such  as  salaries  and  upkeep  of  public  build¬ 
ings,  interest  on-  bonds  or  other  public  debts,  cost  of 
improved  roads,  and  of  education,  including  school 
buildings.  We  cannot  expect  to  reduce  taxes  to  any 
perceptible  extent  unless  we  cut  down  some  of  these 
public  expenses  in  some  way.  We  will  not  get  very 
far  calling  for  lower  taxes  unless  we  can  agree  on 
what  should  be  cut  in  order  to  reduce  expenses.  The 
trouble  is  that  most  people  are  quite  willing  to  cut 
out  what  the  other  fellow  wants,  but  will  make  a 
bitter  fight  for  the  particular  expense  which  benefits 
them.  That  is  why  we  never  get  very  far  in  trying 
to  reduce  public  expenses.  It  is  also  why,  when  the 
time  does  come  to  cut,  that  we  slash  right  and  left, 
and  often  do  injustice  and  injury.  It  is  much  like  a 
family  contest  over  fitting  expenses  to  income.  In 
some  cases  father  loses  his  job,  or  finds  that  he  must 
live  on  less.  During  flush  times  the  family’  have 
fallen  into  expensive  habits  of  living.  These  habits 
must  be  trimmed,  or  father  will  be  a  bankrupt,  and 
any  man  who  has  faced  such  a  situation  knows  that 
he  is  not  riding  on  a  theory,  but  that  a  condition  is 
on  his  back.  As  a  nation  we  are  facing  something 
like  that.  The  car,  the  radio  -and  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  or  similar  entertainments  take  more  out  of  us 
than  we  have  ever  paid  as  taxes,  and  they  have  also 
given  us  larger  and  more  expensive  ideas  about  pub¬ 
lic  improvements.  Since  absorbing  the  gasoline  and 


radio  taxes  into  our  year’s  expenses  there  is  nothing 
left,  and  there  is  little  hope  that  the  income  of  the 
average  man  will  go  much  higher.  The  problem  is, 
what  public  expense  can  we  cut  in  order  to  reduce 
taxes?  We  think  some  of  the  great  road-building 
projects  should  be  held  up.  We  think  the  number 
of  public  employes  can  safely  be  cut  by  25  per  cent. 
On  general  principles  we  oppose  the  bonding  of  coun¬ 
ties  for  expensive  school  and  other  pubMc  buildings. 
The  building  plays  a  comparatively  small  part  in  the 
education  of  our  children.  The  .teacher  is  the  thing 
that  counts.  We  think  the  time  has  come  to  thor¬ 
oughly  overhaul  our  system  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion.  The  expense  has  grown  enormously,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  certain  features  of  it  might  well 
be  cut  out  without  greatly  injuring  the  general  plan, 
while  reducing  expenses  materially.  This,  of  course, 
will  be  unpopular  with  many,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  general  plan  of  agricultural  education  has 
developed  a  great  army  of  workers  and  leaders  who 
live  largely  to  obtain  an  appro*priation.  We  have 
come  to  a  time,  however,  when  these  things  must  be 
met  sternly  and  impartially.  We  think  our  farm 
papers  will  have  greater  influence  on  tax  reduction 
if  they  will  confine  their  efforts,  first  of  all,  to  a  fair 
study  of  the  mounting  cost  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  and  law  enforcement,  and  strike  boldly  at  what 
is  evidently  unnecessary. 

* 

Will  you  write  us  if  you  were  a  farm  boy  choos¬ 
ing  your  life  work  at  this  time.,  would  you  choose 
farming ? 

WE  get  that  question  from  a  leader  in  farm 
journalism  in  a  Western  college.  It  is  easily 
answered.  If  we  could  go  back  50  years  with  the 
full  chance  to  decide  a  future  occupation  and  our 
present  knowledge,  we  would,  from  our  experience, 
choose  farming.  That  is  because  the  years  have 
taught  us  that  when  a  man  comes  to  be  45  or  50 
there  is  no  life  so  satisfying  and  full  as  that  of  an 
independent  farmer.  The  hurrying  years  of  youth 
have  little  value  unless  they  can  prepare  and  earn 
contentment  for  a  serene  age.  We  would  not  select 
farming  as  the  occupation  most  likely  to  win  a  great 
fortune,  because  common  sense  must  tell  one  that  is 
not  likely  to  happen.  With  fair  economy  and  reason¬ 
able  energy  it  is  possible  to  win  a  fair  competence 
at  farming,  and  the  great  glory  of  the  life  comes 
with  the  feeling  that  this  is  enough  for  any  reason¬ 
able  man.  We  would  choose  farming  because  we 
love  the  life  and  feel  that  it  offers  far  greater  op¬ 
portunity  for  self-culture  and  help  to  others  than 
any  other  job  or  profession.  We  should  want  a 
reasonable  education,  a  true  reading  habit  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  We  should  obtain  the  latter  by 
working  out  as  hired  man  for  farmers,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country — north,  south,  east  and  west. 
After  many  years  of  experience  we  cannot  think  of 
any  better  preparation  for  practical  farming.  What 
we  mean  by  the  love  of  the  land  and  the  glory  of 
farm  labor  is  ivell  brought  out  in  the  character  of 
Selina  De  Jong  as  portrayed  in  “So  Big,”  by  Edna 
Ferber.  If  we  had  Pur  way,  the  farms  would  all 
be  occupied  by  people  of  that  type — natural  farm¬ 
ers  who  love  the  life  with  all  their  soul.  The  mis¬ 
fits  and  the  discontented  are  the  ones  who  give  farm¬ 
ing  a  bad  reputation. 


Brevities 

A  promissory  note  outlaws  in  six  years  from  the  date 
of  the  last  payment,  or  the  date  when  it  is  dire. 

You  will  usually  get  further  along  the  way  walking 
after  a  fact  than  you  will  by  running  after  a  fad. 

Yes,  nine  out  of  10  points  in  keeping  seed  corn  go  to 
keeping  it.  dry.  It  is  the  wet  seed  that  is  injured  by 
frost. 

If  you  have  signed  a  promissory  note  and  it  becomes 
due  you  can  make  but  little  defense  for  not  paying  it, 
unless  you  can  prove  fraud  or  deceit  in  obtaining  it. 

The  old  American  Pontologlc-al  Society  seems  to  have 
taken  a  new  lease  of  life.  Younger  men  ar»e  certainly 
putting  steam  into  it,  and  this  is  one  case  where  the 
old  bottle  Can  stand  a  full  dose  of  new  wine. 

Tiie  one-wheeled  trotting  sulky  is  fhe  latest.  There  is 
one  rubber-tired  wheel,  like  an  automobile  tire,  with  the 
seat  above  it.  The  shafts  give  the  balance.  It  is  nea  rly 
60  years  since  Dexter  made  his  record  in  a>  four-wheeled 
cart. 

Up  to  November  15  in  New  York  State  68  hunters 
were  shot.  Of  these  16  were  killed,  while  52  were  more 
or  less  injured.  Some  of  these  were  mistaken  for  deer; 
others  shot  themselves.  In  other  cases  the  shooting  was 
accidental.  The  hunters,  generally  speaking,  were  more 
deadly  to  themselves  than  to  the  game. 

Please  do  not  send  us  legal  questions  about  cases 
where  you  have  already  employed  an  attorney.  Some 
of  these  questions  read  as  though  people  were  trying  to 
find.  out  whether  their  lawyer  has  given  them  sensible 
advice.  We  do  not  enter  such  cases.  If  you  employ  an 
attorney  give  him  your  confidence,  take  his  advice,  or 
drop  him. 
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Expert  Educators  and  Farmers 

OUR  people  will  appreciate  the  following  from 
the  Schenectady  Union-Star: 

Educational  experts  persist  in  the  view  that  the 
one-room  rural  schoolhouse  is  inefficient,  wasteful  and 
an  altogether  useless  institution.  They  come  up  to 
Albany  every  Winter  with  a  bill  to  do  away  with  “the 
little  red  schoolhouse.”  At  the  recent  session  a  meas¬ 
ure  to  consolidate  rural  schools  was  defeated  largely, 
the  educational  authorities  assert,  “through  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers  themselves  who  clung  resolutely  to 
their  belief  in  the  small  district  and  the  one-room 
school.” 

In  the  advance  information  about  the  bill  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  introduced  at  the  pending  session,  the  New 
York  Sun  says,  “Expert  opinion  both  in  Albany  and 
New  York  is  unanimous  in  this:  that  sooner  or  later, 
wherever  possible,  the  one-room  school  must  go.” 

It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  educational 
authorities  that  the  trouble  lies  precisely  where  the 
New  York  Sun  inadvertently  places  it,  with  “expert 
opinion  in  Albany  and  New  York.”  When  New  York 
City  will  welcome  having  its  school  policy  dictated  by 
farm  people,  farm  people  will  welcome  having  their 
school  policy  dictated  by  “expert  opinion  in  Albany  and 
New  York.” 

If  the  State  Department  of  Education  has  failed  to 
“sell”  its  advanced  ideas  to  the  rural  sections,  ■  has  it 
ever  thought  that  it  might  get  along  faster  if  it  consult¬ 
ed  the  desire  of  the  rural  population?  Who  wants  “ex¬ 
pert  opinion”  rammed  down  his  throat? 

Let  Us  Face  the  Milk  Situation 

HE  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion  reports  a  gross  price  for  October  of  $1.95 
for  3-per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone.  De¬ 
ductions  :  For  expenses  9  cents,  and  for  certificates 
10  cents,  making  19  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  deductions, 
and  leaving  a  cash  net  return  to  patrons,  $1.76. 
Sheffield  Farms  patrons  received  $2.32. 

Clover  Farms  patrons  received  $2,305. 

Non-pool  received  $2,375  at  Buffalo  and  $2,305  at 
New  York. 

Eastern  States  average  estimated  $2.20. 

The  pool  volume  in  various  classes  and  prices  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  following  table: 


Class  1  . 994,078. 11 X  $2.60  =$2,584,603.08 

('lass  2A  . 212, 424.06  X  2.00  =  424,848.12 

Class  2B  .  55,521.87  X  2.05  =  113,819.83 

Class  2C  .  21.644.26  X  2.05  =  44,370.73 

Class  3  .  203,524.11  X  1.45  =  295,109.95 

Class  4A  .  73,308.27  X  1.275  =  93.46S.04 

Class  4B  .  20,757.35  X  1.28  =  26,569.40 


$3,583,789.15 

Gross  price  $1.95  as  reported  for  1,581,- 

258.03  cwt .  3,083,453.15 


Not  accounted  for .  $499,336.00 


There  has  been  a  request  for  similar  details  from 
other  groups.  It  would  be  helpful  to  have  them,  but 
the  data  are  not  available.  The  other  groups  make 
their  returns  direct  from  the  dealer  to  the  patrons  to 
save  expense,  and  none  of  the  dealers  in  or  out  of  the 
pool  will  consent  to  report  details  of  their  handling 
for  publication. 

It  was  expected  that  the  item  unaccounted  for 
would  be  eliminated  or  reduced  as  the  competition 
between  groups  lessened  and  the  demand  for  liquid 
milk  developed  but  it  seems  to  have  increased.  It 
amounts  to  31.6  cents  per  100  lbs.  With  the  deduc¬ 
tions  it  amounts  to  50.6  cents  per  100  lbs.  of  pooled 
milk.  The  reports  would  indicate  that  all  the  deal¬ 
ers  are  paying  substantially  the  same  price  for  milk, 
and  that  this  50.6  cents  accounts  for  the  difference 
to  producers.  Whatever  is  the  cause  of  this  dif¬ 
ference  it  must  sooner  or  later  be  corrected.  Pool 
patrons  have  shown  great  endurance,  but  they  can¬ 
not  stand  this  strain  indefinitely.  Many  of  the  strong 
ones  are  giving  up  the  struggle,  and  flip  weak  ones 
are  financially  broke.  These  eliminations,  however, 
cannot  correct  present  conditions.  So  long  as  group 
competition  keeps  up,  and  one  group  of  producers 
receives  substantially  50  cents  per  100  lbs.  more 
than  another,  the  business  of  the  industry  cannot 
be  stabilized  or  made  profitable. 

A  study  of  the  reports  affords  no  encouragement. 
The  October  report  shows  28  dealers’  plants  less 
than  a  year  ago.  The  association  plants  have  been 
increased  by  20  during  the  year,  but  the  patrons 
supplying  them  are  less  than  the  plant  patrons  of 
last  year,  and  the  volume  of  milk  is  less  also.  The 
total  pool  patrons  for  October  were  4,177  less  than 
for  Oetobei*,  1923,  and  the  total  volume  of  pooled 
milk  was  19,187,606  lbs.  less  for  the  month.  The 
net  cash  return  per  100  lbs.  was  46  cents  less. 

During  the  year  ending  April,  1924,  the  associa¬ 
tion  did  $7,000,000  less  business  than  the  year  1923. 
The  expense  was  $3,000,000  more  than  the  previous 
year. 

The  old  League  had  80,000  active  members.  The 
pool  had  54,719  in  May,  1922.  Its  last  report  is 
for  37,814  active  patrons,  and  these  must  now  pay 
the  interest  and  principal  on  the  26,905  who  have 
withdrawn  as  well  as  on  their  own.  To  go  on  re¬ 
joicing  in  a  policy  that  produces  these  results  after 
a  trial  of  three  and  a  half  years  is  economic  mad¬ 
ness.  It  concerns  every  dairyman  in  the  State,  be¬ 


cause  no  satisfactory  adjustment  can  be  made  while 
these  conditions  continue.  It,  however,  concerns 
pool  patrons  most,  because  they  are  making  the  big¬ 
gest  sacrifices,  and  constantly  increasing  their  own 
burden.  To  correct  the  present  situation  it  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  abandon  their  principles  or 
their  organization.  They  are  now  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  milk  producers  in  the  territory.  Alone 
they  can  stabilize  the  market  no  more  than  the 
other  groups.  It  is  necessary  only  that  they  co¬ 
operate  with  the  other  groups  in  the  interest  of  all 
producers.  But  whether  they  co-operate  with  the 
other  groups  or  not  they  must  get  rid  of  that  ex¬ 
pense  of  50  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  their  milk.  The 
dairy  industry  cannot  stand  that  burden. 


The  Potato  Brought  to  Trial 

IS  the  potato  an  undesirable  farm  crop  citizen? 

Should  he  be  deported  from  the  State?  Or  should 
be  be  warned  to  keep  out  of  the  company  of  plung¬ 
ing  speculative  growers  and  careless  and  dishonest 
graders  and  exhorted  and  helped  to  reform? 

These  and  similar  questions  regarding  the  potato’s 
reputation,  personal  character  and  habits  are  be¬ 
ing  asked  by  New  Jersey  farmers  and  farm  leaders 
in  a  series  of  trials  of  Mr.  Potato,  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  where  this  crop  is  a  .specialty. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  some  seasons  of 
heavy  loss  and,  as  commercial  potato  production  is 
a  manufacturing  proposition,  the  growers  and  their 
advisers,  as  any  competent  factory  management 
would  do,  have  set  out  to  learn  what  can  be  done  to 
put  the  business  on  a  secure  basis.  Their  task  is 
more  difficult  than  with  the  factory,  however,  as 
some  of  the  disturbing  elements  are  not  under  the 
control  that  the  factory  man  has  of  his  plant. 
There  must  be  educational  work,  which  at  times 
seems  diseouragingly  slow  in  results. 

.Some  time  ago  a  State  Potato  Improvement  Com¬ 
mittee  was  formed,  of  which  W.  B.  Duryee  is  field 
agent,  and  Mr.  Duryee,  with  Farm  Demonstrator 
Douglass  and  various  farmers,  potato  handlers  and 
bankers,  are  staging  these  mock  trials  to  present  the 
facts  about  the  business  and  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  a  comprehensive,  concise,  emphatic  and  at¬ 
tractive  manner.  Judging  from  the  large  attend¬ 
ance  and  interest  shown  at  the  latest  of  these  trials, 
at  Allentown,  N.  J.,  November  20,  the  idea  is  a  de¬ 
cided  success. 

I  have  been  in  the  audience  at  many  farm  meet¬ 
ings  addressed  by  able  experts,  and  heard  the  long 
breaths  of  weariness  drawn  by  my  neighbors  in  the 
audience,  and  noted  expressions  on  the  faces  of 
others  telling  of  a  desire  to  do  the  same,  but  refrain¬ 
ing,  because  their  standards  of  polite  behavior 
forbade.  But  in  this  trial,  lasting  nearly  two  hours, 
I  noted  nothing  of  this  sort.  The  people  were  alert 
and  interested  in  what  was  going  on. 

When  the  curtain  rose,  the  presiding  judge,  pros¬ 
ecutor,  defense  counsel  and  court  clerk  were  seen  at 
their  places  on  the  stage.  The  prisoner,  Mr.  Potato 
— Field  Agent  Duryee,  suitably  masked  and  garbed 
— was  brought  to  the  dock,  a  jury  of  12  chosen  from 
the  audience,  and  the  trial  proceeded  in  regular 
court  order. 

Witnesses  called  from  the  audience  were  several 
potato  growers,  Farm  Demonstrator  Douglass,  the 
manager  of  the  Monmouth  Potato  Exchange,  and 
President  Spaulding  of  the  Allentown  Farmers’  Na¬ 
tional  Bank. 

The  testimony  covered  all  sides  of  the  case.  Some 
of  the  points  brought  out  repeatedly  by  the  ques¬ 
tions  were  :  Certified  and  treated  seed  ;  reasonable 
acreage  on  land  best  adapted  to  potatoes;  spraying; 
running  the  crop  in  a  rotation ;  correct  fertilizing ; 
business-like  grading,  and  safe  credit.  Speculative 
plunging  in  large  acreages,  especially  by  young  farm¬ 
ers,  was  emphatically  deplored. 

Finally  Mr.  Potato  was  called  in  his  own  defense 
and  showed  convincingly  that  he  himself  was  not  to 
blame  for  the  losses  complained  about,  but  that  they 
were  caused  by  unwise  methods  of  growing  and  mar¬ 
keting. 

The  jury  deliberated  and  found  the  potato  not 
guilty  as  charged,  and  the  prosecutor  announced  that 
he  would  appeal  the  case  to  Agricultural  Week  at 
Trenton,  in  January,  where  a  sort  of  Supreme  Court 
round-up  of  the  various  trials  will  be  held. 

The  potato  trial  was  one  of  the  features  of  a  two- 
day  farm  institute  held  at  Allentown,  which  is  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Monmouth  County,  a  good 
agricultural  section  for  many  other  crops  than  po¬ 
tatoes,  as  could  be  seen  from  the  excellent  exhibits 
of  fruit,  vegetables  and  grain  on  the  upper  floor  of 
the  Grange  Hall.  There  were  about  400  ears  of  corn, 
worthy  of  place  in  any  corn  exhibit;  fine  specimens 


of  the  apples  grown  in  that  locality ;  mangels, 
squashes  and,  of  course,  a  large  line  of  potatoes.  In 
one  end  of  the'  hall  the  ladies  had  an  exhibit  of 
cookery  and  canned  goods,  and  an  extremely  prac¬ 
tical  food  exhibit  was  “demonstrated”  at  the  cafe¬ 
teria  dinner  served  to  an  enthusiastically  apprecia¬ 
tive  crowd  before  the  evening  session. 

Eight  prizes  for  essays  on  Alfalfa  written  by  the 
young  people  were  awarded.  They  showed  interest 
and  observation,  and  were  a  credit  to  Farm  Demon¬ 
strator  Douglass,  and  the  teachers  and  others  who 
have  co-operated  with  him  in  the  effort  to  extend 
the  crop  conservatively  in  Monmouth  County. 

w.  W.  II. 


For  and  Against  the  Farm  Bureau 

May  I  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  your  article  “The 
Farm  Bureau  Under  Fire,”  on  page  1437?  I  live  right 
in  the  midst  of  this  fire  upon  the  Farm  Bureau,  and 
was  asked,  but  refused,  to  sign  the  petition  to  do  away 
with  Farm  Bureau  support  by  taxation.  The  reasons 
given  by  the  majority  of  the  opposition  which  I  have 
met  are  the  following: 

1.  The  work  of  the  Farm  Bureau  is  a  duplication 
of  that  of  the  experiment  stations  at  Geneva  and  else¬ 
where.  For  instance,  we  do  not  need  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau’s  services  in  telling  us  how  and  when  to  spray  po¬ 
tatoes  and  fruit,  and  advising  as  to  this  and  that  farm 
procedure.  We  can  get  the  bulletins  or  direct  informa¬ 
tion  from  Geneva  or  Cornell. 

2.  The  Farm  Bureau  gives  no  help  in  regard  to  mar¬ 
keting,  the  help  which  above  all  others  we  need  and  de¬ 
sire.  Lots  of  talk,  but  nothing  doing. 

Let  me  say  that  this  last  point  is  the  one  every 
farmer  has  foremost  in  his  mind.  Personally  I  believe 
if  farmers  do  not  get  what-  they  want  from  the  Farm 
Bureau  it  is  the  fault  of  the  farmers.  This  bureau  is 
the  farmers’  organization  and  they  should  get  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  or  any  other  form  of  marketing  out  of  it 
if  they  just  go  after  it.  But  no  one  can  get  anything 
out  of  or  help  build  up  a  profitable  organization  of  any 
sort  unless  he  can  induce  himself  to  submerge  his  own 
little  personal  interests  in  said  organization.  It  really 
would  be  too  bad  to  let  this  organization,  which  is  grow¬ 
ing  to  national  proportions,  go  down.  The  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Ontario  County,  however,  voted  $10,000 
for  the  Farm  Bureau  for  the  coming  year.  f.  w.  b. 

While  I  did  not  attend  the  hearing,  I  am  informed 
that  the  opponents  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus 
and  Junior  Extensions  made  out  a  very  poor  case,  and 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  voted  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  continuing  the  work  next  year. 

Because  the  leaders  of  the  Farm  Bureau  took  a  stand 
on  the  rural  school  question  which  did  not  agree  with 
yours  is  no  reason  for  trying  to  injure  the  County  Farm 
Bureaus.  The  attitude  of  Farm  Bureau  leaders'  on  the 
school  question  was  not  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning  and  Mr.  Strivings,  leaders  of  the  State  Grange. 
Yet  I  find  you  continually  praising  the  Grange  and 
knocking  the  Farm  Bureau.  As  a  practical  farmer  of 
over  20  years’  experience  I  can  see  where  both  organ¬ 
izations  can  be  of  service  to  country  people.  The' Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau  can  render  services  that  the  Grange 
cannot  well  undertake  to  give.  For  example,  our 
Wayne  County  Farm  Bureau  the  past  season  carried 
on  a  spray  service  which  in  some  orchards  resulted  in 
crops  of  better  than  90  per  cent  A  grade  fruit.  Over 
500  farmers  in  the  county  asked  for  and  received  this 
spray  service.  Our  Farm  Bureau  also  put  on  a  fruit 
exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  which  is  said  by 
competent  judges  to  have  been  the  best  exhibit  of  fruit 
that  ever  went  into  the  State  Fair  buildings — some 
achievement  in  a  bad  scab  year.  The  Farm  Bureau  has 
arranged  for  and  conducted  fruit  tours,  dairy  barn 
tours,  poultry  and  beau  tours,  which  many  farmers  took 
advantage  of  in  order  to  see  what  other  farmers  were 
doing,  and  get  information  along  these  lines.  The  Farm 
Bureau  office  is  farmers’  headquarters  for  the  county.  I 
have  been  able  to  get  information  from  it  that  has  been 
of  value  to  me.  Of  course  I  could  have  gotten  this  in¬ 
formation  from  other  sources,  but  not  so  quickly  or  con¬ 
veniently,  because  the  office  can  be  easily  reached  by 
telephone.  The  Farm  Bureau  work  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  funds.  gpx>.  w.  chapman. 

II.  N.-Y. — Please  get  us  right  on  that  school  ques¬ 
tion.  What  we  say  is  that  the  Farm  Bureau  leaders 
did  not  represent  the  great  majority  of  farm  people. 
They  knew  perfectly  well  that  they  did  not  represent 
farm  sentiment,  but  they  tried  to  make  it  appear  that 
they  did.  Mr.  Strivings  was  for  the  bill  until  he  was 
elected  State  Grange  Master.  He  then  recognized  the 
sentiment  against  the  bill  and  knew  that  he  could  not 
fairly  represent  the  Grange  and  stand  for  the  bill.  We 
feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  Farm  Bureau  leaders 
lost  their  opportunity  for  real  leadership  by  their  ac¬ 
tion  in  this  school  matter. 

The  Canandaigua  meeting  on  the  Farm  Bureau  grab 
showed  a  big  sentiment  against  it,  but  poorly  organized 
and  marshaled,  but  that  did  not  detract  from  its  obvious 
strength.  Of  course  the  other  side  had  the  ringers  and 
the  boiler-plate  stuff  to  hurl  at  the  opposition,  but  failed 
to  answer ‘the  blunt  question  of  a  plain  farmer  as  to 
why  the  Farm  Bureau  had  lost  half  of  its  one-time 
thousand  members.  Probably  more  than  half  who  have 
been  in  are  now  out,  and  the  present  total  is  kept  by 
paid  solicitors,  who  catch  a  new  batch  each  year  to  take 
the  place  of  those  who  drop  out.  I  speak  of  this  paid 
solicitation  in  Ontario  County  only  on  hearsay,  but  I 
know  it’s  the  plan  in  my  county.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
wrong  use  of  public  funds.  Whatever  good  is  done 
with  taxes  should  be  by  public  agencies,  with  benefits 
to  all  citizens  alike.  i.  was  thebe. 

We  may  expect  to  hear  from  all  sides.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  support  what  the  taxpayers  want,  but  we  think  the 
time  has  come  for  a  square  show-down  of  results.  In 
several  counties  we  are  told  on  good  authority  that  a 
large  proportion,  if  not  a  majority,  of  Farm  Bureau 
members  are  town  and  city  men  and  not  farmers.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  correct  this  impression  if  we  are  wrong. 
The  point,  as  we  see  it,  is  whether  the  Farm  Bureau 
has  done  and  is  doing  a  work  which  entitles  it  to  the 
special  privilege  of  an  appropriation  of  public  money. 
Several  persons  have  offered  to  write  us  a  “full  history 
of  the  movement.”  We  do  not  care  for  it,  but  we  would 
like  the  best  argument  you  can  give  to  show  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  should  be  supported  by  public  Inoney. 
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Christmas  Song 

Three  kings  have  journeyed  from  the 
eastern  land, 

A  star  hath  led  them  to  Jordan’s  strand, 
And  in  Judea  inquire  the  three, 

Where  the  new-born  infant  king  may  be, 
With  gold  and  myrrh  and  incense  sweet, 
They  bring  the  holy  child  an  offering 
meet. 

And  brightly  shineth  the  guiding  star; 
Unto  the  manger  the  kings  repair, 

With  rapture  on  the  boy  they  gaze, 

And  bow  before  him  in  joy  and  praise, 
With,  gold  and  myrrh  and  incense  sweet, 
They  bring  the  holy  boy  an  offering  meet. 

O  Child  of  man  !  hold  thee  firm  and  true ; 
The  kings  come  hither,  O  come  thou  too ! 
The  star  of  mercy,  the  star  of  love, 

Shall  point  thee  the  pathway  to  Heav’n 
above ; 

And  fail  thee  gold  and  incense  sweet, 

Lay  there  thy  heart  at  the  Savior’s  feet ! 
Bring  Him  thy  heart ! 

—Peter  Cornelius. 


A  Pioneer  Christmas  in 
Nebraska 

Christmas  was  coming,  and  to  the  new 
settlers  on  the  bare  prairie  of  Western 
Nebraska  there  was  not  much  of  the  sea¬ 
son’s  usual  cheer  in  sight,  for  crops  had 
been  poor,  times  were  hard,  and  the 
weather  severe.  A  little  Sunday  school 
had  been  kept  alive,  at  one  of  the  school- 
houses,  and  the  matter  of  some  sort  of  a 
celebration  was  talked  over. 

At  first  it  seemed  useless  to  try  to  do 
anything  with  nothing  to  do  with,  for 
there  was  not  even  a  bush,  let  alone  a 
tree,  in  the  whole  country.  Finally 
though,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  call 
on  all  the  settlers  and  receive  any  money 
that  any  of  them  felt  they  could  donate. 
Something  near  four  dollars  was  raised, 
and  that  could  be  made  to  stretch  over  all 
necessities  excepting  the  tree  itself,  and 
that  was  made  by  nailing  laths  of  differ¬ 
ent  lengths  to  a  2x4  of  the  desired  height. 
The  “tree”  itself  and  its  lath  “limbs” 
were  wound  with  strips  of  dark  green  tis¬ 
sue  paper  purchased  with  part  of  the 
donated  money,  then  a  quart  of  cranber¬ 
ries,  obtained  in  the  same  way,  were 
strung,  and  long  chains  of  popcorn,  fur¬ 
nished  by  some  of  the  settlers,  made  the 
trimming. 

A  few  short  lengths  of  bright-colored 
mosquito  netting  were  sewed  into  small 
bags  and  filled  with  candy,  and  there  was 
one  for  every  child.  That  used  up  all  our 
money,  and  any  other  presents  the  tree 
bore  were  placed  there  by  the  families  of 
the  recipients. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  one  toy  on 
that  tree,'  for  no  one  had  any  money  ex¬ 
cepting  for  the  barest  needs.  One  of  the 
young  women  of  the  neighborhood  wrote 
to  some  city  friends  and  told  of  the  “tree” 
we  intended  to  have,  and  dropped  a  gentle 
hint  that  “donations  would  be  appreciat¬ 
ed.”  Of  course  the  news  leaked  out  that 
“some  presents”  were  coming  from  these 
city  folks,  and  each  child  had  visions  of 
dolls,  balls,  etc. 

When  the  great  night  finally  arrived  it 
was  noticed  that  no  toys  were  in  sight, 
but  a  good  many  packages  were  in  evi¬ 
dence,  some  tied  on  the  tree,  the  others 
piled  about  its  base.  A  nice  program  of 
prayer,  songs  and  recitations  was  ren¬ 
dered,  then  the  great  and  closing  event, 
that  of  distributing  the  presents. 

Of  course  short  work  was  made  of  the 
mosquito  netting  bags  and  their  contents, 
while  eager,  excited  little  fingers  tore 
open  the  “city”  packages,  and  what  do 
you  suppose  they  contained?  To  quote 
the  disappointed  children  : 

“A  pair  of  old  black  stockin’s !” 

More  than  one  child  was  heard  to  de¬ 
clare  that  he — or  she — “would  rather  go 
barefooted  and  have  something  to  play 
with.” 

The  next  season  was  a  little  better,  and 
I  think  most  of  us  remembered,  for  the 
next  “tree”  contained  a  goodly  supply  of 
cheap  but  noise-making  satisfactory  toys, 
so  that  our  “Tiny  Tims”  could  happily 
exclaim  “God  bless  us  every  one.” 

MRS.  PEARL  UNDERWOOD. 


Sweets  for  the  Christmas 
Boxes 

Successful  home  candy-making  is  not 
difficult.  Needed  utensils  are  sifted  sugar, 
with  measuring  cup,  granite  or  porcelain 
pans  for  cooking,  platters  for  pouring  the 
cooked  candy  into,  bowls  of  cold  water 
for  testing  in,  and  clean  cloths.  For  all 
fancy  candies  we  begin  by  making  the 
fondant  two  or  three  days  in  advance, 
and  set  away  in  a  cool  place  to  ripen  and 
dry  off  until  ready  for  the  finishing  pro¬ 
cess. 

These  fondants,  which  form  the  basic 
foundation  for  practically  all  of  the  finer 
candies,  are  made  with  or  without  cook¬ 
ing,  as  desired.  Both  are  equally  good 
and  easily  prepared,  provided  directions 
are  carefully  followed.  To  make  the  raw 
fondant,  or  cream,  break  the  white  of  one 
egg  into  a  bowl ;  add  an  equal  quantity 
of  pure  cream  or  water  and  stir  in 
XXXX  confectioners’  sugar  until  stiff 
enough  to  handle  well.  Now  put  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  a  clean  bowl,  cover  with  a  clean, 
damp  cloth,  press  edges  down  well  and 
set  away  to  ripen.  The  quantity  may  be 


doubled  or  trebled,  according  to  amount 
desired. 

To  make  the  cooked  fondant  use  two 
cups  of  granulated  sugar,  one-half  cup 
of  cold  water  and  half  a  teaspoon  of  pure 
cream  of  tartar  ;  place  all  in  cooking  pan 
and  stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Bring 
to  a  boil  and  cook,  without  stirring,  until 
it  forms  a  soft  ball  when  dropped  in  wa¬ 
ter  ;  from  five  to  10  minutes  cooking  will 
be  required.  Test  frequently,  and  when 
proper  stage  is  reached  set  pan  contain¬ 
ing  candy  into  a  larger  pan  of  cold  water, 
and  with  a  damp  cloth  wipe  off  all  sedi¬ 
ment  around  top  of  hot  candy.  Now  beat 
rapidly  with  a  spoon  until  it  creams, 
when  it  may  be  poured  into  a  bowl  and 
kneaded  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  until 
a  soft,  creamy  mass  is  assured,  when  it  is 
ready  for  placing  in  a  bowl  and  setting 
away  in  a  cool  place  to  ripen  until  needed 
for  the  final  finishing  off. 

When  ready  to  “finish  off”  the  candies, 
prepare  any  flavoring,  coloring,  etc.,  de¬ 
sired.  By  using  an  assortment  of  flavors 
and  fillings  a  great  variety  of  delightful 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2130.  Ladies’  dress, 
having  semi  -  fitted 
bodice  joined  to  a 
gathered  skirt;  round 
or  square  neck.  Sizes 
34,  36,  38  and  40  in. 
bust.  Size  38  requires 
5%  yds.  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  20  cents. 


2144.  Ladies’  dress, 
having  side  -  front 
closing,  V  -  shaped 
neck  line,  long  or 
elbow  length  sleeves, 
and  with  or  without 
set-in  pockets.  Sizes 


with  center  -  front,  and  with  or  without 
closing  and  long  fit-  cuff  hem.  Sizes  4,  6, 
ted  sleeves.  Sizes  8  and  10  years.  Size 
16,  18  and  20  years.  8  years  requires  2% 
Size  18  years  re-  yards  32-in.  materi- 
quires  314  yds.  of  al,  and  >4  yd.  36-in. 
54-in.  material.  20  contrasting  color  for 
cents.  trimming.  20  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


candies  may  be  made  from  the  same  batch 
of  fondant.  A  marble  slab  is  best  for  the 
finishing  process,  but  a  clean  wooden 
board  may  be  used.  Wash  often  with 
cold  water  to  prevent  sticking. 

To  make  cocoanut  slabs,  break  off  a 
piece  of  the  fondant,  roll  out  and  cover 
with  grated  cocoanut,  cover  with  another 
piece  of  fondant  and  press  together  gen¬ 
tly,  fold  over  and  cut  in  squares,  or  ob¬ 
longs,  and  place  on  oiled  paper  to  dry. 

For  chocolate  balls,  pinch  off  bits  of 
fondant,  roll  into  balls  with  the  finger 
tips ;  when  all  are  ready,  pick  up  one  at 
a  time  with  knitting  needle  or  hat  pin 
and  dip  into  melted  chocolate.  Place  on 
oiled  paper  and  dry  in  a  cool  breeze. 
Dip  twice  if  a  heavy  coating  is  desired. 
Candied  cherries  or  nuts  may  be  placed 
in  center  of  chocolate  balls  before  dip* 
ping. 

Make  walnut  creams  by  rolling  out  bits 
of  the  fondant,  placing  half  an  English 
walnut  in  and  folding  over  and  pressing 
edges  together.  Fancy  nut  candies  are 
made  by  rolling  out  the  fondant,  spread¬ 
ing  the  chopped  nuts  over,  folding  the 
fondant  back,  working  together  gently 
and  cutting  in  squares,  or  fancy  shapes, 
as  desired.  With  either  of  these  fondants 
as  a  basis  the  list  of  delicious  candies 
possible  is  almost  unlimited. 

In  addition  to  the  fancy  candies,  which 
are  easily  made  at  home,  there  are  also 
many  of  the  plainer  candies  which  are 
easily  made,  as  well  as  healthful  and 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 

Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on  tablets  you  are 
not  getting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved  safe 
by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  24  years  for 


Colds  Headache  Neuralgia  Lumbago 

Pain  Toothache  Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 


wont  harden 


The  soft,  porous,  lace-like  flakes 
of  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt 
are  irregular  in  shape  and  do  not 
cement  together.  Dissolves  in¬ 
stantly  and  penetrates  evenly. 
Best  for  meat  curing,  canning, 
stock  feeding,  eta.  Send  for  Free 
Book,  “New  Truth  About  Salt.” 
THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO. 

Dept.  19,  AKRON,  OHIO 
Chicago  Dallas  Boston  Buffalo  Atlanta  Pittsburgh 


The  bags  make 
good  toweling 


Note  the  soft, 
porous,  flake¬ 
like  form  of 
Colonial  Special 
Farmer’s  Salt. 


Colony, 

Special  Farmer^ 

“There’s  a  Colonial  Salt  for  every  purpose” 


Quickly  breaks  a 

chest  cold 


By  stimulating  and  increasing 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  con¬ 
gested  tissues,  Gombault’s  Balsam 
breaks  a  chest  or  bronchial  cold  surely 
and  quickly. 

For  forty-one  years  Gombault’s 
Balsam  has  been  the  standby  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  farm  homes  for  sore  throat, 
sprains  and  strains,  cuts,  burns,  mus¬ 
cular  and  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
sciatica  and  lumbago.  $1.50  per  bottle 
at  druggists  or  direct  upon  receipt  of 
price  Economical — a  bottle  lasts  a 
long  time.  The  Lawrence-Williams 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 

BALSAM 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


.WHITEFLAMEBURHER 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  osers.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  ^Complete  sample. 
50ets.  post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 
WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

§3  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


TAXIDERMIST 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GAME  AND  DEER  HEADS  MOUNTED 
BY  EXPERTS  AT  REASONABLE  CHARGES 

Established  tS96. 

GEORGE  H.  LESSER 

Johnstown  -  New  York 


Jill  Uinni  VAD1I  for  SHE.  From  manufacturer. 
ALL  nUUL  I  Ann  75c  <•  J?  per  lb.  Free  samples 

II.  A.  BARTLETT  HARM  ON  V,  MAINE 


EVERYTHING  printed  !  Business  or  Social.  Stationery,  cards, 
circulars,  etc.  Samples  free  FRANKLIN  PRESS.  R-22.Milf,rV.N.  H. 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks 

For  Tender  Feet 

If  your  feet  are  tender  and  you  want 
to  enjoy  real  foot  comfort,  try  these 
Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks, 
not  dyed  or  bleached.  Just 
as  they  come  from  the  mill. 

Give  twice  the  wear  of  dyed 
stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  a  sample  pair,  95  cents 

for  half  dozen,  or  $1.80  for 
dozen.  Prices  west  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  $1.90  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe. 

Natural  Yarn  Hosiery 
Mills 

FLEETWOOD,  PA. 


A  Clean  Fire 
A  Hot  Fire  Pot 


With  these  two 
essentials  you  are 
burning  coal  effi¬ 
ciently. 


Hood  Furnaces 


The  Hood  Straight- Sided 
Fire  Pot— A  Iways  Clean 
— Always  Hot. 


Always  have  a  clean  fire  and  a  hot  fire  pot.  The 
s V-?.1*? IWsided  fire  pot  makes  this  certain.  In 
addition,  the  Hood  fire  pot  with  its  integral 
fins  has  17*»  sq.  ft.  of  hot  heating  surface  to 
the  ordinary  sloping  fire  pot’s  7  sq.  ft.  There 
are  many  other  reasons  why  the 
Hood  Furnace  wil  1  an  swer  your  re¬ 
quirements  better  than  any  others. 

W  rite  us  for  complete  information, 
name  of  Hood  dealer  near  you, 
Hood  Furnace  &  Supply  Co.  _ 
Dept.  I  Corning,  N.  Y . 


Have  Happy  Feet 

Do  you  suffer  from  corns,  bunions  or  callouses! 
Our  infallible  remedy  will  stop  your  suffering 
quickly  and  permanently.  Full  treatment  and  in¬ 
structions  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.  Fully  guaranteed. 

A.NDHEWl  LLBORATOKT,  Dept.  8,  Box  886,  Sewaren,  V  J. 
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Portable 

Heat 

♦ 

A  touch  of  the 
match  and  in¬ 
stantly  —  gener¬ 
ous  and  econom¬ 
ical  heat— and 
everywhere 
portable. 

♦' 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters 


pleasing  to  the  taste.  This  divinity  fudge 
is  a  favorite  with  many  :  Cook  two  cups 
of  granulated  sugar  with  one-half  cup  of 
wThite  syrup  and  one  tablespoon  of  water 
until  it  hardens  when  poured  into  cold 
water.  Have  ready  the  beaten  whites  of 
two  eggs,  pour  on  the  boiling  candy,  very 
slowly,  beating  vigorously  all  the  time; 
beat  five  minutes  and  when  cold  cut  into 
squares. 

To  make  a  good  plain  fudge,  place  in 
the  cooking  pan  three  cups  of  sugar,  one 
cup  sweet  milk,  a  scant  cup  of  grated 
chocolate  and  butter  size  of  walnut.  Mix 
■well  and  boil  over  a  brisk  heat  20  to  25 
minutes ;  remove  from  fire  and  set  in  pan 
of  cold  water.  Beat  until  it  begins  to 
harden,  when  it  is  ready  to  pour  into 
buttered  platters  and  cut  in  squares.  Va¬ 
rious  other  good  fudges  are  evolved  from 
the  above  recipe  by  the  addition  of  chop¬ 
ped  nuts,  shredded  eoeoanut.  etc. 

The  delicious,  old-time  molasses  candy 
wTill  always  be  popular.  To  make,  boil 
together  two  cups  of  molasses,  two  cups 
sugar,  half  cup  of  vinegar  and  butter 
size  of  egg,  until  it  hardens  when  dropped 
in  cold  water.  Remove  from  fire,  stir  in 
half  a  teaspoon  of  baking  soda,  and  when 
cool  enough  to  handle  pull  until  white 
and  creamy.  sirs,  liixie  york. 

Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 


in  the  improved  models 


STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

ONLY 

25c 

NOW 

Special 
for 

Stove  Outfit 

Including  Fuel  and  Handy  Extinguisher 
— Cooks  All  Meals — Send  Today  Sure. 

You’ll  be  delighted  with  this  Stove  Out¬ 
fit — thousands  are — get  it — try  it — on  ap¬ 
proval — satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Does  everything  a  kitchen  stove  can  do 
— fry,  broil ;  boil  meats,  eggs  ;  heat  soup, 
water,  flat  and  curling  irons.  An  absolute 
necessity  for  bedroom  and  sick  room 
emergencies.  Wonderful  for  travelers. 
Stove  folds  flat,  weighs  8  ozs.  No  smell, 
dirt  or  smoke. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  Send  this 
Ad  and  25c  to  Sterno  Corp.,  9  E.  87th 
St.,  New  York  City,  Dept.  241.  We  will 
send,  prepaid,  stove,  can  of  Sterno  and 
extinguisher.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  back.  Send  now  while  special 
offer  lasts. 

STERNO  ch^d 

“Get  a  Portable  Kitchenette” 


STURDINESS 

You  or  your  child  may  be 
too  thin  or  rundown  in 
vitality  but  you  need  not  be. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  wholesome,  pleasant  tast¬ 
ing  food  and  tonic  that  gives 
the  body  that  needed  urge 
toward  sturdiness.  Try  it! 


Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  24-34 


MILK  CHOCOLATE  our  Dairy, 

The  best  yon  ever  tasted  ;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid  for  *1  ;  stores  sell  this  at  81.75  ;  thousands  of  Ru 
ral  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well-satistled  custom¬ 
ers.  Are  you  one  of  them  I  Please  send  remittance  with 
order.  R-  W.  WINJO  Habylon.  Y. 


We  at  Firlands  have  had  more  than 
the  seasonal  excitement  and  suspense ; 
for  after  months  of  doubts  and  delays, 
telegrams  and  tears,  the  distance  from 
Siberia  to  Indiana  is  bridged  at  last,  and 
Lula’s  father  is  here  !  We  may  believe 
ever  so  strongly  in  restricted  immigra¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  nothing  to  fear  in  the 
coming  of  this  conservative,  educated 
gentleman.  The  house  has  rung  with 
chatter  in  various  languages,  for  the 
last  week.  Lula  forgets,  and  tries  to 
talk  to  him  in  English,  and  then  forgets 
again,  and  flings  Russian  phrases  at  me, 
or  any  chance  caller,  Lula  and  Earl,  of 
course,  can  speak  Russian.  Johnnie  has 
the  universal  language  of  play ;  hut  he 
tries  to  get  his  ideas  across  to  his  grand¬ 
pa,  by  talking  English  very  loud !  I 
have  seen  folks  who  were  old  enough  to 
know  better,  try  to  do  the  same  with 
Lula !  Myself,  I  try  to  brush  up  mv 
dusty  and  scanty  German,  as  a  means  of 
communication,  though  I  don’t  get  very 
far  with  it.  When  two  or  three  of  them 
are  talking  Russian,  the  rapidity  and 
vehemence  of  their  speech  sound  to  me 
like  fighting.  It  is  quite  an  opportunity, 
for  anybody  with  a  head  for  languages, 
but  I  have  no  natural  “gift  of  tongues,” 
nor  sufficient  incentive  to  work  hard 
at  it. 

The  Missionary  Society  planned  today 
a  canned  fruit  shower  for  a  neighbor 
who  has  been  sick  a  long  time,  hut  worse 
than  ever  last  Summer,  finally  having 
an  operation.  One  can  apiece  will  never 
be  missed  from  our  shelves.  We  select 
what  we  have  in  greatest  abundance,  and 
a  surprising  variety  results,  when  80  or 
more  housekeepers  contribute.  There 
still  remain  a  few  things  to  jell  and  can. 
I  have  one  variety  of  pear  that  will 
make  jelly,  without  commercial  pectin. 
I  have  not  tried  it  yet,  but  tasted  it, 
several  years  ago.  It  is  on  the  schedule, 
also  carrot  marmalade,  tomato  mince, 
corn,  and  maybe,  just  maybe,  chard. 
Some  way  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  giving 
can-room  to  greens. 

There  is  a  form  of  entertainment  go¬ 
ing  the  rounds  of  the  neighboring  towns, 
that  produces  great  results  in  laughs 
and  dollars.  It  is  called  the  “Kitchen 
Cabinet  Orchestra.”  There  is  a  thread 
of  a  story,  bringing  in  many  old  familiar 
tunes,  which  the  “orchestra”  appears  to 
produce  on  instruments  made  of  kitchen 
utensils — everything  from  an  eggbeater 
to  a  washtub.  There  is  comedy  in  abund¬ 
ance.  and  some  real  music,  and  while  a 
description  of  it  sounds  impossibly  fool¬ 
ish,  yet  it  is  always  a  success,  and  each 
organization  .usually  has  to  give  two  per¬ 
formances  at  least.  The  group  that  I 
viewed  last  week  will  give  three,  and 
probably  four,  performances.  It  is 
economy  to  do  so,  as  there  is  a  lot  of 
work,  and  some  expense,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion. 

What  loads  of  attention  an  old  house 
needs ;  especially  if  it  has  not  had  any 
for  20  years !  I  had  a  carpenter  doing 
a  few  of  the  most  urgent  things  Monday  : 
a  pane  or  two  of  glass,  replacing  broken 
or  loose  ones,  that  the  coldest  part  of  a 
breeze  always  finds ;  jambs  for  the  cellar 
door  (the  rats  ate  the  old  one)  ;  a  floor 
register  in  the  guest  room,  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  comfort  of  Lula’s  papa ;  an  open- 
faced  wardrobe  in  the  guest  room  < cur¬ 
tained  with  an  old  stenciled  portiere) 
for  the  comfort  of  anybody  who  visits 
there.  Why  do  people  build  houses  with 
no  place  to  hang  clothes?  The  old  part 
of  the  house  is  well  suprdied  with  cup¬ 
boards  and  closets,  but  this  “new”  (05- 
year)  part  belongs  to  tie  cuphoardless 
era.  There  are  other  jobs  needing  do¬ 
ing,  but  I  could  have  the  carpenter  only 
this  one  day  just  now. 

I’ll  report  later  if  I  make  a  success  of 
using  some  of  the  discarded  window  glass 
for  a  tray — two  thicknesses,  with  milk¬ 
weed  floss  and  dried  grasses  between. 
The  framing  is  what  bothers  me;  wish 
I  could  do  a  basketry  edge  in  reed  or 
raffia.  E.  M.  c. 


Wttat  is*  really  beautiful  needs  no 
adorning.  We  do  not  grind  down  the  pearl 
upon  the  polishing  stone. — Sataka. 


“From  Dot  and  Daddy  — a  Kodak 

It  has  been  hard  for  Dot  to  keep 
the  big  secret  but  she  managed 
somehow,  and  mother  is  the  most 
surprised  person  in  the  world.  And 
pleased,  too.  A  Kodak  is  just  what 
she  wanted. 


Autographic  Kodaks  $6.^0  up 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


DOlit 


Fu ss  With  The  Muss  of  Old 


Kerosene  Lamps 

New  Bright— White  Light  For  Every  9  Home 

At  last  you  can  throw  away  your  dirty,  dingy,  oil  lamp,  and  have  the  brightest, 
whitest  light  for  your  home  or  farm.  Right  now,  for  a  limited 
time,  I  am  making  an  amazing  offer  to  quickly  introduce  my 
wonderful  patented  light  invention.  Table  lamps,  hanging 
lamps,  wall  lamps,  lanterns — for  every  room  and  outdoor  use. 

Gives  20  times  light  of  old  wick  lamps  at  half  the  cost.  No 
chimneys  to  break  or  clean,  no  dirty,  greasy  wicks  to  trim,  no  soot  or 
smoke,  no  foul  unhealthful  odors.  Positively  safe. 

OrttfT  Panrlla  Pnufar  Burns  96%  Air — only  4%  cheap  gasoline 
OUt#  t/dnUlC  ■  LI  W C I  or  kerosene  (coal-oil).  Light  as  bright  as 
daylight,  soft,  mellow,  easy  on  eyes.  Beats  electricity  or  gas.  Lights  with  match. 
Easy  to  operate.  Most  economical,  greatest  improvement  and  advancement  in  home 
and  farm  lighting  of  the  age. 


AGENTS 

waniTEO 


If  you  want  to  earn 
big  money  write  me 
quickly  for  sales 
plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence —  or  capital 
required.  Exclusive 
territory.  Big  sea¬ 
son  now  on.  Ad¬ 
dress  me  personally 
— say— “send  agents 
Special  Outfit  Offer.” 
J.  C.  Steese,  Fie*. 


n-2%/c  Ta*i2»l  without  risking  penny.  Write  today  for  big, 

I  I  Id  I  attractive,  descriptive  catalog  from  which  to 
select  one  of  many  handsome  designs.  Be  first  in  your  locality  to  write  and  get 
liberal  money  saving  introductory  offer.  Send  your  name  and  address  today. 

J.  C.  Steese,  President, 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO.,  672  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron.  O. 


FREE! 


NEW 

MONEY  SAVING 
BOOK 


Buy  direct  from  factory ! 
Save  yi  to  %  on  youi 
stove,  range  or  furnace. 
Take  advantage  of  the 
biggest  SALE  in  our  24 
years.  Kalamazoo 
is  the  highest ;  prices  are 
This  is  the  year  to 
our  big,  newcata- 
new  ideas,  new  fea¬ 
tures,  new  models.  200  bargains  in 
iieating  stoves,  gas  ranges,  combina¬ 
tion  ranges, 
coal  ranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe 
and  pipeless,  and  household 
goods.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 

30  days’  trial.  Money- back 
guarantee.  Quick,  safe  delivery. 

530,000  pleased  customers. 

Write  today 
for  Your  FREE 
Book  Now  Ready 

KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO. 

Rochester 

Avenue,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


100 


FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  ne.tly  printed  wfth  your  return 
name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only  50 
Cents.  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Headfl  snd  oth«*r 
kinds  of  printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


THE  XMAS  GIFT 
SUPREME 

For  Father,  Brother  or  Sweetheart 

4  Beautiful  Ties 

of  Genuine  Knitted 
Rayon  Silk  packed  in 
attractive  gift  box  sent 
C.  O,  D.  for  only  $2.  We 
pay  postage.  You  save 
by  buying  direct  from 
manufacturer. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

pay  when  the  goods 
reach  you.  Write  today 
Don’t  delay. 

CONTINENTAL  MERCANTILE  CO.,  Dept.  R,  54  CanalSt.,  N.Y. 


THB  JPEAL.CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

THIS  SCHOOL  SET  contal  ns  a  red  and  blue  pencil  and 
four  black  lead  pencils,  also  the  wonderful  Sheffield  Strel 
Pencil  Sharpener  with  pocket  clip  (last  patented).  All 
in  real  leather  ease  with  the  Child's  Full  Name  engraved 
in  IKkt.  Gold  Letters  on  pencils  and  case,  postpaid..  90o 
Six-Inch  Celluloid  Ruler  Included  with  Every  Set 
W  ithout  Case — 12  pencils,  any  one  full  name  engraved,  75e 
Send  Money  Order — 2c  Stamps — or  Chock 

CHAS.  E.  RITTER  &  CO.  Dept.  BE.  101  W.  42d  St..  New  Tork 
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Just  the  Right  Suction 


New  Separator 
—Lower  Price 


A  COW  that  gives  down 
her  milk  easily  requires 
less  suction  in  the  teat-cup 
than  a  hard  milker.  Also,  a 
cowrequires  less  suction  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  milking 
than  toward  the  end  of  the 
milking.  To  give  just  the 
right  suction  to  each  cow  at 
each  period  in  the  milking  is 
the  ideal  attainment  of 
the  Burrell  Milker.  It  is  just 
such  accomplishments  as 
this  that  make  the  Burrell  a 
practically  perfect  milking 
machine. 

Just  the  right  suction  in  the 
Burrell  Milker  is  the  result 


of  the  Automatic  Controller, 
illustrated  above.  It  controls 
the  exact  degree  to  which  air 
is  exhausted  from  the  teat- 
cup  —  the  exact  extent  to 
which  vacuum,  or  suction, 
is  applied  to  the  teat.  When 
milk  is  flowing  freely,  suction 
is  automatically  decreased. 
When  milk  is  flowing  less 
freely,  suction  is  automatic¬ 
ally  increased. 

For  correct  milking,  your 
cows  need  a  Burrell  Milker. 
For  more  profit,  your  busi¬ 
ness  needs  a  Burrell  Milker. 
For  pleasanter  work,  you 
need  a  Burrell  Milker. 


Tliis  new  Bur- 
rell  Cream 
Separator  is  as 
good  as  the 
best  Burrell 
ever  built,  and 
sells  at  a  much 
lower  price. 

Simplification 
of  design  and 
increase  in 
production 
have  lowered 
the  cost.  The  quality  is  Burrell 
Quality — and  that’s  the  most 
you  can  say  of  the  quality  of 
any  piece  of  dairy  equipment. 

St  Sidrrts  Xhi  TTlifk  C&an 

It  is  equipped  with  the  famous 
Burrell  Link  Blades,  which 
assure  the  utmost  in  clean  skim¬ 
ming.  And  not  only  does  it  skim 


The  Burrell  Automatic  Controller  is  one  of  four  features 
, which  should  determine  your  purchase  of  a  Burrell  Milker. 

Send  for  catalog  and  study  the  others.  Address  Dep’t  20. 

D.H.  BiJrrell  &  Go. Inc.  Little  Falls,  New  York' 


the  milk  clean — it  runs  so  easy 
that  the  power  consumption  is 
remarkably  low.  Select  the  size 
you  need  — 350,  500,  750  or 
1000-pound —  hand  or  power 
driven.  Send  today  for  catalog. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn't 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Yt. 


DekornYour  Stock 


Your  steers  will  make  better 
gains;  your  cows  will  give  more 
milk;  your  bull  will  be  safer.  Use 
the  KEYSTONE.  It  does  thework 
in  one  stroke,  no  crushing.  Sold 
on  money-back  guarantee.  Write  for 
circular  of  Keystone  Dehomers,  Bull 
Staffs,  etc. 

JAMES  SCULLY 

Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiim 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Big  Prices 
For  Holiday  Stock 

The  best-fed  stock  always  brings  top  prices  in  the 
holiday  market.  It  is  good  business  to  buy  the  best 
feed.  The  rich,  nourishing,  balanced  ingredients  of 
“D OLD- QUALITY”  BY-PRODUCTS  have  always  in¬ 
creased  the  market  values  of  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry. 

For  Hogs — Digester  Tankage,  Meat  Meal. 

For  Cattle — Soluble  Blood  Flour. 

For  Poultry — Meat  Scrap,  Poultry  Bone,  Charcoal,  Oyster 
Shells,  Poultry  Grit. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Matter 

JACOB  D0LD  PACKING  CO.,  Dept.  R.N.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Meaning  of  Thoroughbred 

For  the  second  time  after  a  lapse  of 
some  years  I  am  writing  to  you  on  the 
matter  of  using  the  word  “thorough¬ 
bred.”  The  first  time  that  I  wrote,  I  ad¬ 
dressed  my  letter  to  the  paper,  but  now 
I  am  addressing  it  to  you,  in  the  hope 
that  you  will  do  something  about  it. 

On"  page  1275  there  is  an  article  in 
which  the  wrong  use  of  the  word  appears, 
and  this  same  article  uses  another  word 
that  is  better  and  is  more  appropriate. 
Even  if  the  other  man  (in  the  article) 
used  the  wrong  word,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  should  not  use  it  as  a  title. 

This  is  not  the  first  offence  after  the 
first  time  that  I  wrote  to  you,,  and  I 
think  is  high  time  that  you  refrain  from 
using  the  word  “thoroughbred”  unless  it 
be  in  connection  with  the  breed  of  horses. 

Your  for  fairness  to  the  English  race 
horse.  w.  v.  del  solas. 

We  want  to  be  as  fair  to  the  English 
race  horse  as  we  are  to  Englishmen — or 
any  other  men.  But  let  us  also  be  fair 
to  the  English  language.  The  latest  Web¬ 
ster’s  Dictionary  contains  the  following 
definition  : 

Thorough-bred — (1)  Bred  from  the 
best  blood  through  a  long  line ;  pure- 
blooded  ;  said  of  animals. 

(2)  Having  the  characteristics  of  such 
breeding;  high-spirited;  of  elegant  form, 
carriage,  or  the  like;  (Colloq.)  having 
the  characteristics  of  people  of  good 
birth  and  breeding. 

(3)  Thorough-going;  complete. 

Thorough-bred — (1)  A  thorough-bred 

animal,  especially  a  horse.  The  English 
thoroughbred  is  of  a  race  or  breed  of 
houses  kept  chiefly,  for  racing  (running) 
with  an  old  recorded  ancestry  of  un¬ 
known  origin,  probably  Oriental  or  from 
crosses  of  barb.  Arabian,  and  Turkish 
blood.  The  American  thoroughbred  is 
from  it  and  practically  identical. 

(2)  A  thoroughbred  person.  (Colloq.) 

Thus  we  see  that  the  word  is  permitted 
in  speaking  of  well-bred  animals  of  what¬ 
ever  breed  or  race.  It  might  even  be 
used,  we  presume,  in  speaking  of  a  mule  ! 
We  formerly  followed  the  rule  of  using 
the  word  only  when  referring  to  the  rac¬ 
ing  horse.  Language  grows,  however, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  meaning  of 
“thoroughbred”  has  broadened  with  use, 
and  if  one  is  to  be  a  thoroughbred  in  the 
handling  of  words  he  must  be  as1  broad 
as  the  dictionary. 


Wool  Stocks 

In  1914,  before  the  World  War  began, 
there  was  a  world  wool  stock  of  over 
3,000,000,000  lbs.  Considerable  cotton 
and  shoddy  were  used  in  woolens,  and 
since  they  were  worn  principally  in  civil¬ 
ization,  the  wool  of  the  world  had  accu¬ 
mulated  to  that  amount.  During  the  war 
manufacturing  speeded  up,  while  the 
English  and  American  governments  grab¬ 
bed  all  available  stocks,  and  at  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  armistice  the  first  had  over  a 
billion  pounds  on  hand,  and  we  had  about 
half  that  amount.  Together  they  had  it 
all,  and  the  sheep  of  the  world  were  re¬ 
duced  one-fifth. 

Not  to  injure  the  hard-put  wool  grow¬ 
ers  in  its  colonies,  from  which  it  had  con¬ 
scripted  the  wool,  England  fed  its  stocks 
out  slowly,  and  only  cleaned  up  last 
•Spring,  while  America  followed  a  similar 
plan,  but  got  its  holdings  sold  two  years 
ago.  Other  nations  that  had  enough  to 
do  without  manufacturing,  and  that  had 
a  hard  time  getting  wool  those  days,  have 
since  got  rigged  up,  and  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  wool.  Then  Japan,  with  a  long- 
seeing  eye,  that  formerly  cut  no  figure  in 
the  wool  market,  has  become  an  active 
competitor  for  Australian  fleeces,  and  is 
pushing  a  trade  in  woolens  all  over  terri¬ 
tory  that  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
them. 

Low  in  price  as  wool  was  in  the  past, 
woolen  rags  and  cotton  were  cheaper  as 
substitutes,  and  the  short  sheep  flocks  of 
the  world  got  ahead  with  that  3,000,000,- 
000  lbs.,  but  the  demands  of  a  half-clad 
world  and  the  new  weavers  not  only 
caught  up  with  the  stocks,  but  have  taken 
the  rags  also.  All  those  worn  and  mu¬ 
tilated  uniforms  must  be  in  cloth,  clothes, 
or  worn  away  before  this.  At  any  rate, 
a  slow-going  manufacturing  and  business 
world  has  a  strenuou^demand  for  wool, 
and  it  is  advancing  until  the  price  now  is 
higher  in  proportion  than  any  other  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  farms  or  plains. 

Wool  is  live  property  anywhere  in  the 
world  now.  It  will  not  be  ready  to  mar¬ 
ket  for  six  months  in  our  own  great 
West,  and  buyers  have  been  contracting 
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it  during  the  past  six  weeks.  It  cannot 
be  a  surplus  for  a  long  time,  if  ever.  The 
taste  of  lamb  has  become  enticing,  and  if 
one  will  notice,  at  the  stock  yards  the 
price  has  brought  almost  as  many  ewe 
lambs  as  wethers,  which  means  fewer 
mothers  for  increase  as  the  years  go  by. 
Every  evidence  testifies  that  wool  is  the 
scarcest  necessity  in  the  world,  and  its 
possibilities  of  catching  up  very  poor.  The 
men  who  have  flocks  will  cherish  them, 
and  sensible  farm  boys  will  get  into  sheep 
clubs.  For  seven  years  I  have  been 
preaching  this,  and  can  now  say  “I  told 
you  SO.”  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

Licking  Co.,  O. 


Care  of  C  a  vies 

Will  you  give  me  some  information 
on  the  raising  of  cavies.  I  am  going 
to  raise  some  and  I  do  not  know  much 
about  them.  o.  M.  P. 

Convent,  N.  J. 

Cavies,  or  guinea  pigs,  are  kept  _  as 
pets  or  x-aised  to  supply  laboratories,, 
where  they  are  used  in  large  numbers  in 
experimental  work  in  medicine.  This 
latter  use  gives  them  a  commercial  value 
which  makes  the  bi'eeding  of  them  more 
or  less  profitable.  Prices  obtained  vary 
according  to  the  supply  and  demand,  but 
no  exorbitant  profits  need  be  expected 
from  the  business. 

The  common,  smooth-haired  variety  is 
preferred  for  laboratory  use,  and  those 
of  mixed  colors  to  white,  or  albino  ani¬ 
mals.  They  are  salable  at  the  age  of 
six  weeks  if  they  have  reached  a  weight 
of  seven  to  nine  ounces,  and  from  that 
weight  up  to  10  to  14  ounces.  An  adult 
may  weigh  2  lbs.,  but  animals  of  this 


This  picture  shows  Fred  Lawrence  with 
a  team  of  good  Percheron  horses.  Mrs. 
II.  J.  Button  sends  the  picture,  to  show 
what  a  Florida  workman  can  do  in  the 
North.  Fred  Lawrence  came  up  from 
Florida  with  his  wife,  and  they  have 
given  good  service.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Unger’s 
articles  helped  locate  this  worker.  We 
hear  from  a  number  of  people  who  have 
imported  Southern  labor  very  successfully. 


size  are  not  desired  for  laboratory  use 
and  are  commonly  kept  as  breeders.  They 
may  bear  young  as  early  as  four  months 
of  age,  and  average  about  12  young  in  a 
year. 

Guinea  pigs  are  subject  to  colds  and 
pneumonia  and  need  to  be  kept  in  warm 
quarters,  or  quarters  that,  during  cold 
weather,  can  be  heated.  Six  females  are 
usually  mated  with  one  male  and  kept 
in  a  hutch,  this  latter  consisting  of  a 
good-sized  drygoods  box  with  wire  net¬ 
ting  door  or  window,  and  a  shelf  in  the 
rear  about  six  inches  from  the  floor, 
upon  wThieh  the  animals  may  sleep,  and 
beneath  which  the  females  with  young 
may  retreat.  If  kept  in  a  barn  or  with¬ 
out  artificial  heat  during  the  cold  weath¬ 
er,  they  will  not  breed  as  fast  as  in 
more  comfortable  quarters. 

The  cavies  may  be  kept  in  suitable¬ 
sized  boxes  all  of  the  time,  the  young 
being  removed  to  separate  hutches  at 
the  age  of  from  four  to  five  weeks,  each 
sex  being  kept  by  itself.  Pens  should 
be  kept  clean.  Hay  should  be  kept  be¬ 
fore  them  and  they  should  have,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  dry  grain,  such  as  wheat,  oats 
and  wheat  bran.  Vegetables  should  also 
be  supplied,  any  of  the  common  garden 
and  field  varieties  being  suitable.  Cab¬ 
bages  may  be  stored  for  Winter  use.  It 
is  advisable  that  a  small  piece  of  rock 
salt  be  kept  in  each  pen,  and  that  a  pan 
of  water  be  made  accessible  unless  plen¬ 
ty  of  fresh  vegetables  are  fed.  Over¬ 
feeding  is  as  much  to  be  avoided  as 
underfeeding.  Rats  are  enemies  of  the 
young,  and  should  be  barred  from  the 
hutches. 

While  but  little  outlay  is  required  to 
make  a  start  in  rearing  these  little  ani¬ 
mals,  it  would  probably  be  best  to  make 
some  arrangement  with  a  hospital,  or 
other  laboratory  for  their  sale  before 
entering  into  the  busines  upon  any  large 
scale.  m.  n.  d. 


Meat  Hardens  in  Curing 

I  saw  an  article  in  regard  to  sugar- 
cured  meats.  We  have  tried  the  method 
as  stated  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the 
meat  gets  very  hard.  What  is  the  rea¬ 
son?  Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  article  in 
which  someone  said  potash  would  keep 
it  more  tender  or  softer.  I  forget  the 


amount  used.  Will  someone  please  re¬ 
peat  it?  We  used  the  patent,  smoke,  and 
it  gives  it  a  fine  flavor ;  cannot  tell  the 
difference  from  what  is  smoked  in  the  old 
way.  G.  L.  s. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Dec.  2-5 — Ninth  annual  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  New  York  State  School  of 
Agriculture,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  10-11 — Joint  annual  meeting,  In¬ 
diana  Horticultural  Society  and  Indiana 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association,  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dec.  11-12  —  Sixth  annual  poultry 
show,  North  Bergen  County  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  Westwood,  N.  ,T.  S.  J.  11am- 
merstein,  secretary,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 

Jan.  6-9  1925— Seventh  annual  union 
agricultural  meeting,  State  Armory,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.  The  Massachusetts  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  annual  meeting,  will 
be  held  at  this  union  meeting,  .Tan.  8. 

Jan.  9-12,  1925 — Vermont  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  twenty-eighth  annual  ex¬ 
hibition.  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P.  Greene, 
secretary,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Jan.  13-16,  1925 — New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Week,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
annual  meeting,  and  New  Jersey  Farm 
Products  Exposition,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Feb.  3-5,  1925 — Idaho  State  Seed 

Show,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Wool  Notes 

Business  is  slow.  Following  are  re¬ 
cent  prices :  Fine  strictly  combing,  66c ; 
fine  clothing,  57c;  one-half  blood  strictly 
combing.  65c ;  one-half  blood  clothing,  55 
to  56c;  three-eighths  blood  strictly  comb¬ 
ing,  65c;  three-eighths  blood  clothing.  55 
to  58c;  one-fourth  blood  clothing,  55c; 
one-fourth  blood  strictly  combing,  54c ; 
common  and  braid,  47c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $4.50 ; 
Greenings,  $2.50  to  $4 ;  King,  $3  to 
$3.50. 

Butter. — Extra  creamery.  44  to  44y2c  ; 
firsts,  38  to  43c;  seconds,  35  to  37c. 

Cheese. — Fresh  extra,  35  to  37c;  firsts, 
21  to  21i/oc. 

Eggs. — Hennery,  brown  extras,  85  to 
86c;  white  and  mixed,  83  to  84c;  west¬ 
ern,  extra  firsts,  63  to  66c  ;  western,  sec¬ 
onds,  40  to  52c;  storage,  38  to  40c. 

Various  Fruits.  —  Pears,  bn.,  $4  to 
$4.50 ;  grapes,  4-lb.  basket,  18  to  20c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1  Timothy, 
$28  to  $29.50 ;  No.  2,  $25  to  $26.50 ;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $25 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $18.  Straw— Rye,  $22  to 
$23  ;  oat,  $13  to  $15 ;  wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.05  to 
$1.10 ;  nearby,  box,  65  to  75c  . 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  26c ;  chick¬ 
ens.  28  to  35c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  48  to  50c; 
fowls,  26  to  30c;  broilers,  36  to  38c; 
ducklings,  25  to  29c;  old  roosters,  17 
to  21c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $4.50 ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1 ;  let¬ 
tuce.  box,  15  to  40c;  radishes,  box,  $1.25 
to  $2.25;  spinach,  box,  75c  to  $1.25; 
squash.  Hubbard,  ton  $20  to  $30;  toma¬ 
toes,  hothouse,  lb.,  24  to  25c. 


Picking  Ducks 

If  Mrs.  H.  M.  will  try  a  little  baking 
soda  in  the  scald  bath  for  her  ducks  (one 
tablespoon  to  three  gallons  of  water)  she 
will  find  the  work  easier  and  much  quick¬ 
er  done,  and  the  ducks  come  out  beauti¬ 
ful  and  clean.  Follow  directions  given 
by  Roy  E.  Pardee  on  page  1363  for  scald¬ 
ing  and  picking.  It  is  the  soda  that  makes 
the  difference.  -  MRS.  p.  c. 

Unionville,  N.  Y. 


Interviewer  :  “What  do  you  think  of 
the  voter  who  casts  his  vote  for  the  one 
he  thinks  is  the  best  man?”  Politician: 
“He’s  a  traitor  to  our  party !” — American 
Legion  Weekly. 


AYRSHIRES 


VOUR  CHOICE  of  80  good  A.  R.  cows  with 
■  records  up  to  15,000  lbs.  bred  to  the  famous 
Kates  Good  Gift ;  also  choice  of  40  of  his 
daughters.  To  introduce  better  sires  will  sell 
bull  calves  $35  up  from  our  Federal  Accred¬ 
ited  Herd  of  150  Pure  breds.  Three  good  young 
bulls  ready  for  service. 

BELLEPONTE  FARM  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Special  Offer  25  OorSet  EWCS 

One  to  four  years  of  age.  Good  type— mature  ani¬ 
mals— ready  to  lamb.  Prieed  for  quid;  sale. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS, Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Registered  Southdowns 

32  Bred  Ewes,  16  Yearlings  and  20  Ewe 
Lambs.  Formerly  the  Rockefeller  flock. 

II.  A.  LEE  R.  F.  0  2  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

ForSale— Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  flue  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

E.  E.  KIBOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  uig-  Rams 
Reg.  Hampshire  Breeding  Ewes 


Try  This 
Improved 
Water  Bowl 
for  30  Days 

FREE 


Operates  on 
any  pressure 
up  to  100  lbs. 


PLEX 


11 


‘‘Cleaned  in  5  Seconds 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  breeders  in 
America  have  installed  Simplex  bowls  after 
making  this  trial.  E.  C.  Shroeder,  Holstein- 
breeder,  Moorhead.  Minn.,  says,  “The  Sim¬ 
plex  is  the  best  bowl  we  have  ever  seen.”  Why 
risk  buying  a  less  efficient  bowl  when  you  can 
test  the  Simplex  without  cost  or  obligation? 
Sample  sent  free,  prepaid.  No  deposits  or 
promises  asked  of  you.  Try  it,  test  it  in  every 
way.  Then  buy  for  your  bam,  pay  for  the 
sample  only;  or  return  it— just  as  you  please. 
We  know  the  Simplex  is  so  plainly  superior 
that  it  will  sell  itself.  YOU  know  the  vital 
importance  of  providing  your  stock  the  best 
possible  bowl.  Hence  this  offer. 

Send  the  Coupon— that9a  all 
. F.  RASSMANNMFG.  CO . 

Dept.  30-78  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

You  may  send  me  a  sample  Simplex  Automatic  Water 
Bowl,  free  and  prepaid.  It  is  understood  that  I  will 
try  this  bowl  for  SO  days  without  any  obligation  to 
buy.  After  trial,  I  will  either  return  the  bowl  to  you 
or  remit  its  price  of  $3.60— or  order  for  my  barn. 


Name _ 


Poet  Office _ .......... _ 


_ R.F.D... 


No.  of  cows  kept . Own  Farm . . Rent  Farm _ 


GUERNSEYS 


j 


TEN  CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station  ?  Breeders  of 
registered  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  each  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  and  raise  your  own  high-grade 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  M|BT  F/M1MS  „  s  „  pw,  r, 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Hornell,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

LONICERA  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves,  various  ages,  priced  to  suit  your  purse. 
A.  R.  breeding.  Send  for  list. 

H.  M.  LEINBACH  Berks  Co.  Douolassville,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Two  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves 

4  andI5  months  Told.  A.  R.  breeding.  Registered, 
transferred  and  crated  for  #8100  each. 

H.  C.  CRAFT  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


] 


For  Sale- One  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

sired  by  Masterinan’s  Financier,  a  grandson  of  Combin¬ 
ation  Premier,  who  sold  atauetion  June  7, 1924,  for  113,600 
at  11  years  of  age,  and  a  son  of  Masterman  of  Oaklands, 
who  sold  for  *25,000.  Dam — Pennsylvania’s  1923  Cham¬ 
pion  Cow  Over  All  Ages  and  Mature  Cows.  Class  AAA. 
Other  fine  calves— same  Sire.  R.  of  M.  dams.  Accredit¬ 
ed  Plan.  IiONO  FARMS  Troy,  Penna. 

ForSale  R%r«eyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1».  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


€2 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteing,  Jerseys,  Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  850  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

JVE  i  1  It  i  xx  g;  Sliortlioms 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  8.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  W ashlngton vllle,  IS'.  Y. 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmerson  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  B«rr«.Yt 

Cows  FOR  SALE 

Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

All  young  and  fine  individuals,  fresh  and  springers 

WOODLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

Dogs-Cats  and  Kittens 


SWINE 


»* 


AT  ‘‘THE  FOOT  HILLS 

Where  you  get  the  large  type  Hogs 

340  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  pure  white.  Berkshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  white  cross,  color  black  and  white;  Barrows  or 
Sows,  6-8  wks.  old  $5;  8-10  wks.  old  $5-50. 

Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders  large  or  small. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr.,  115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Tel.  Lex.  0202-M.  When  ordering  Pigs,  GET  QUALITY. 


,  -x  ov-x.ui.  aucimuil 

ip  C.  O.  D.  on  approval, 
lorge  Freeman,  Mgr.,  115 
1.  Lex.  0202-M.  When  or 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sows  ami  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Service  boars. 
..  „  .  ?.s  ages  Grand  Champion  breeding. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B,  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


jatmoor  Berkshire*.  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  prize  win¬ 
ning  boar.  Also  young  stock.  PATMOON  fARMS,  HarffiaM.N.T. 


DUROCS-Gilts  Mature  Stock.  Young  Pigs.**’ 

Elmwood  Farms  P.  O.  Itox  15  Bradford,  N.Y. 


XDUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F-  M-  Pattington  &  Son  Merriheld,  N.  Y. 


TWO-YEAR  Registered  DUR0C  BOAR 

Sensation  and  Defender  breeding.  $25. 
HARLO  TltrLOTSON  Memphis,  N.  Y 


Durocs 


Purebred  pigs  _  _ _ _  „, 

Both  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Walter  Schodler  Catsklll,  N.Y.  Itoute  1 


Healthy,  vigorous  stock, 
id  o 


TWO  UNUSUALLY  GOOD 

Full  Pedigreed  Poland-China  Boars 

and  Two  Sows  Eiehtwks.  old  Dec.  21st.  Sped- 

ally  selected  for  breeding. 

FARVUE  FARM.  South  Salem.  N.Y.  (W.  E.  SHELDON,  Supl.) 


Pip'S  Chester  iYhitea  ancl  Berkshires.  Duroc,  6  wks.  old. 
■5°  *8.-0  ea.  Pigsare  ready  to  ship.  ROUSE  BROS.. Dushort.Pa 


f*/gs 


CHESTER  WHITES 
_  _  _  AND  HAMPSHIRES 

6-weeks-old,  $8.00  each  at  the  Farm.  Pigs  are  Grain  Fed. 
Farm  6  mfies  from  Philadelphia  on  West  Chester  Pike 
State  Highway  at  RITjENHOUSE_  FARM,  Broomall,  Pa. 


BUSINESS  EVERY  DAY. 


Big  Type  Chester  Pigs  **■  each  prepaid.  Also 


OEO.  F.  GRIFFIE 


Gilts  and  Hours, 
No.  3  Nowvllle,  Pa. 


Deglstered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  W  h  1 1  e  nip  p 

H  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  AlCjO 


Wayvllle,  N.  Y. 


Special 

Sale  of 

10.  Service  Boars.  Fall  pigs  ready  for  shipment 

OAKDALE  FARM  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS  Boonsboro.  Md. 


Big  Type  CHESTER  WHITES 


Chester  White  ?«’R*r,<,h*ra and  Dur°®  pig«, 6  wks 

h  "n  ,  °.ld>  *®76  each:  «  wks.,  $4.85.  PQre  bred 

and  liven  grade  pigs,  not  akin,  $5.50  each.  This  adv  a»- 
Pears  every  other  week.  Oaks  Uaiky  Faiim,  Wyalu.lng,  Pa 


0  I  fi  'e  Choice  60-lb.  Registered  pigs.  $10  each.  Pairs 
no  akin.  Excellent  Type.  None  better  bred. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falla,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


English  SPRINGER  SPANIELS 

Fioe  rollicking  fellows.  The  best  of  comrades.  Good 
with  children  Can  be  trained  to  hunt  anything. 

l)r.  E.  H.  PUTNAM  Forestville,  N.Y. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  2  months  old 


Females.  83.  F.  A.  SWEET 


Male,  86; 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Here  Is  Enviable  Superiority 
x.  Protection  And  Safety. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn* 

Pedigreed  Airedale  PUPS 

_ Guaranteed  to  please  you.  810  and  up. 

CHARLES  MAYOH  Vineland,  N.  J. 

POLICE  DOGS  Hif^rodK«t‘pmost 


FRED  O.  SPIESKE 


Sterling,  N.  J. 


flualilu  AirpHalpc  _l Grown  dogs  and  puppies.  An  ideal 

yuailiy  Aireuaies  Christmas  gift.  Prices  attractive. 

Many  pleased  customers.  Don’t  fail  to  write  us. 

Esbenshude  Turkey  Farm  Itonks,  J*a. 

AirpHalp  Punnipe  Registered  stock.  Parents  well 
HUBUdltf  ruppies  trained.  Female-*  10,  and  males— 

$15.  Meadow  View  Poultry  Farm,  Slrasburg,  Virginia 

POLICE  AND  ARMY  DOGS 

formally  known  as  the  German  Shepherd  and  stock 
Dog.  Six  Litters  of  very  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with 
four  Champions  in  Pedigree. 

Geo.  Rauch,  Ontiklll  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Froehold,  N.  Y. 

Police  Dog  Pupa  from  country’s  best  blood, 
lteasonable.  W.  Janda,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

White  Fslfimn  [lnff#  Ped.  Wonderful  comp’ns.*l»to  *25. 

mine  loKKIIU  UUgi  Mr«.  HOWARD  holsinser  oantan.  Md. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  8HERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Manifield.Oblo 


w 


htte  Collie  Pupa. 
Chetola  Kennels 


Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  SI  5  up. 

-  Rook  Creek,  Ohio 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  l»*. 


FERRETS 


Porrafe  F0R  KILLING  RATS  and 

IB  1 1 015  other  ga  m  e.  Nov. 
prices  :  Males— $8;  Females — 
$8.50:  pair,  $«;  one  doz. — $30. 
Yearling  females,  $5  ea.  Will 
shipC.O.D.  Inst’ve  book  free. 

W.  A*  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


FERRETS 

PriflG  ISot  f  rnn 


Either  color  or  sex  Sin- 
.  .  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 

Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


GOATS 


SAANEN  BUCKS 

seven  months  old,  from  imported  stock.  Also  pure 
bred  and  grade  does.  Terms  to  suit  your  conve¬ 
nience.  B.  &  S.  GOAT  FARMS.  Stelton,  N.  J. 


For  Sale -TOGGENBIRS  GOATS  ?reshen  in 


ROCKKIIJGK  FARM 


February. 

Zion,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  t 
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Segis 
Pieter  je 
Prospect 

Produced 
37,381 
pounds 
of  milk 
in  one 
year. 

72, $31 
pounds  in 
two  years 


World’s 
Record 
Milk  Producer 


The  outstanding  feature  at 
the  recent  National  Dairy 
Show  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
was  the  world’s  greatest  milk 
producer,  Segis  Pieterje  Prospect.  Visitors  of  all 
occupations  and  ages,  crowded  around  her  stall 
and  read  with  admiration  and  wonder  of  her  wonderful  record.  Her 
picture  was  in  the  daily  papers,  and  was  displayed  in  all  the  promi¬ 
nent  stores  of  that  city.  Prospect  is  owned  by — 


Qi  i  nation 

Twvmb  Seattle ,  Wash. 


Linseed  Oil  Meal  constitutes  one-fourth  of  Prospect’s  grain  ration  before  fresh¬ 
ening  and  one-fifth  after  freshening.  Mr.  Carl  Gockerell,  Herdsman  of  the  Car¬ 
nation  Farms,  gives  due  credit  to  this  great  proteid  and  laxative  by  stating  that 
without  Linseed  Oil  Meal  his  maintenance  and  production  grain  rations  are 
totally  upset.  He  would  not  be  without  it. 


Record-breakers  the  country  over,  not  alone  in  the  dairy  breed,  but  among 
animals  of  all  kinds,  have  their  rations  balanced  with  Linseed  Oil  Meal.  It  pays 
— as  explained  fully  in  our  booklet,  “How  To  Make  Money  With  Linseed  Oil 
Meal,”  written  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  Asst.  Director  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station.  Send  for  copy  now.  Ask  for  Booklet  J-12. 


LINSEED  CRUSHERS  MEAL  ADVERTISING 

COMMITTEE 


Scene 

Below 

Shows 

Carnation 

Farms, 

Carnation, 

Wash. 


balance  the  Ration  With 

»  i  — 


Costs  Little ,  Earns  Much 


New  Scales  Saved  Me 
$872°  On  One  Deal  Alone 

That’s  what  Mr.  O.  Nadeau  says  the  RENFREW  did 
for  him;  Mr.  H.  Van  de  Slunt  says  it  saved  him  $5.00 
a  month  on  butter  products  alone;  Mr.  Bunde  says 
he  made  $6.00  extra  on  2  hogs  by  using  the  REN¬ 
FREW.  It  will  save  money  for  you,  too. 

It 

Wheels 
Around 


ft  After  30  Days  FREE 
„  Trial  on  the  RENFREW 
•  Down  Portable  Truck  Scales 


Don’t  send  us  a  cent.  Give  the  RENFREW  a  30-Day 
Free  Trial.  See  how  easy  it  is  to  wheel  it  to  the 
things  you  want  to  weigh.  Then  keep  it  or  send  it 
back.  Only  $7.50  at  the  end  of  30  days  if  you  keep  it. 
Easy  monthly  payments  for  balance. 

*  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 

Write  Today!  for  the  big,  new  catalog  which  tells 
ail  about  this  wonderful  scales. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept.  30-79 

19th  Street  &  Marshall  Bivd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Tne  Greatest  Bargain  Without  Exception 

Think  of  It  I  Men’s  two  winter  weight,  comfortable  wool  mixed 
gray  flannel  shirts,  and  heavy  knit  wool  process  yarn  sllp-on 
sweater  for  only  $3.95.  Why.  you  would  rightfully  expect  to  pay 
$4.50  to  $5.00  for  the  two  shirts  alone.  They  are  roomily  made, 
soft  turned  down  collar,  winter  weight,  large  extra  strong 
pockets  with  buttoned  down  flaps.  Ideal  shirts  for  work  or  semi- 
dress.  Sizes  14^-17,  extra  size  25c  extra.  And  don  t  forget, 
sweater  included.  We  are  making  this  amazing  offer  just  to 
introduce  our  new  catalog  to  thousands  of  re  aders  of  this 
magazine.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Send  your  name  .  add  ress  and 
size  wanted,  pay  postman  $3.95  plus  postage  on  deliv  ery;  and 
understand.  If  not  delightfully  surprised,  send  thern  back  and 
we  refund  your  money  by  next  mall.  But  acj9ulck  b 
offer  Is  withdrawn.  INTERNATIONAL  COMM. 

Dept.  B-388,  433  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE, 


For  Sale— Oakwoods  Fruit  Farm 

many  peach  trees  ;  small  fruits.  Barn  and  outbuildings. 


95  a.;  orchards.  20a.; 
800  apple,  50  cherry, 


uy . 

Old  Colonial  stone  house. 

CLARA  E.  M.  TWOHIG 


Entire  stock  machinery. 

Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  D 
Account  D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New’- Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


FAMOUS  BLIZZARD  COATS 

For  BOYS 

98 


THE  right  cold  weather  coat  for  men  and 
boys— direct  from  manufacturer  at  a  bio  saving  ! 
Made  of  heavy  dark  drab  Moleskin  Cloth, 
lined  with  selected  long  napped  SlieepskinPelts. 
Sleeves  lined  with  heavy  woven  felt  and  finished 
with  wind  execluding  wristlets.  Has  large 
Beaverlzed  sheepskin  collar.  All  four  pockets 
on  men’s  coats  faced  and  reinforced  with  black 
leather.  Men’s  coats  also  feature  a  bottom 
interlining  of  Waterproof  Oil  Slicker  Cloth. 
Order  by  style  number  and  give  cbest  measure  and  age. 
||  p  u  ,  Style  301 — 34-inch  length  $9.45 
men.  style  401 — 3B-incli  length  $9.75 

nnvc  ■  style  6  to  10  years  $6.98 
DU  I  O  ■  style  601-12  to  18  years  $7.98 

Send  price  with  order  and  we  will  pay  postage.  Or 
you  can  pay  for  coat  and  postage  on  arrival,  Money 
refunded  if  not  pleased  in  every  way. 

NEW  YORK  TANNING  &  CLOTHING  CO. 
838-840  Broadway  New  York  City 


Gas  Rats  NowUith  Calcium  Cyanide  kiuTaifveSiim 

Protect  vour  stored  crops.  Ship'd  anywheres.  Wholesale 
prices.  CYAN0CIDE  CHEMICAL  C0..1SK  GI.nwoDi  .Ve.. Jer«e« Citv.N.J. 

We  Have  Fifty  USED  EVAPORATORS 

taken  in  exchange  for  our  famous  Vermont.  Many 
nearly  new.  Bargains.  Write  to  nearest  office. 
VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 
Rutland,  Vermont  St.  Reiia  JFalls.  N.Y. 


TDAPPPDQ  Like  to  hear  from  Hustling  Raw  Fur 
'  Men.  Write  for  Particulars. 

BUYERS  Ira  Stern.Furs.Routeo.HlwBrunswiek.N.J. 


Does  Dishorning  Affect 
Breeding? 

For  some  time  past  various  correspond¬ 
ents  have  been  saying  that  there  comes 
with  each  year  a  greater  proportion  of 
polled  or  hornless  cattle  in  the  West. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  the  horns  of 
most  of  the  beef  breeds  seem  to  be  grow- 
ink  lighter  with  each  new  generation. 
This  result  is  attributed  to  dishorning 
of  cattle  now  generally  practiced  on  west¬ 
ern  farms.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  such  mechanical  removal  of  the 
horns  would  influence  breeding  in  this 
way.  It  would  seem  to  require  many 
generations  of  dishorning  or  of  “dock¬ 
ing”  lambs  to  produce  a  polled  cow  or  a 
tailless  sheep — but  there  seem  to  be  farm¬ 
ers  who  think  such  things  possible.  We 
submitted  the  question  to  a  number  of 
westeru  veterinarians  and  cattle  experts, 
and  the  following  is  a  fair  general  state¬ 
ment  of  their  views: 

I  think  there  is  no  evidence  available 
from  experimental  work  indicating  that 
the  dishorning  of  cattle  by  artificial 
means  has  any  effect  on  the  horns  of 
calves  produced  by  such  cattle.  The 
evidence,  both  from  careful  observations 
and  experiments,  indicates  that  there  is 
no  such  effect. 

I  think  there  is  a  reason  for  the  range 
cattle  that  are  being  produced  today 
having  lighter  horns  than  those  of  20 
years  ago.  due  to  selection  of  sires  that 
have  smaller  horns  than  in  the  past. 
There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  in  the 
Hereford  breed,  especially  in  recent 
years,  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  horns, 
and  this  is  probably  becoming  apparent 
in  the  range  cattle. 

There  has  also  been  in  I’eeent  years  a 
considerable  increase  in^the  number  of 
naturally  polled  Shorthorns  and  Here- 
fords  that  are  being  produced  in  this 
country.  Rulls  from  these  breeds  are 
probably  finding  their  way  onto  the  range 
in  greater  numbers,  and  are  producing 
polled  calves.  P.  s.  shearer. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College. 


Cement  Floor  in  Cow  Stable 

Will  you  please  give  me  a  formula  for 
cementing  a  cow  stable?  What  propor¬ 
tion  sand  and  gravel  to  cement?  The 
stable  should  be  4  ft.  8  in.  from  stanch¬ 
ion  to  drop,  should  it  not?  I  have  been 
told  to  have  1  in.  raise  about  IB  in.  from 
stanchions  so  the  cows  would  not  slip 
when  reaching  after  feed.  They  claim 
when  the  cow  laid  down  her  shoulder 
blades  just  drop  in  this  space.  Would 
you  recommend  this  way  of  concreting 
stables.  R-  L. 

Meshoppen,  Ta. 

Stable  floors  are  usually  built  of  con¬ 
crete  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
cement,  two  parts  sand  and  four  parts 
gravel  or  broken  stone,  a  1-2-4  mixture. 
Engineers  recommend  that  “bank,  run” 
sand  and  gravel  shall  not  be  used  without 
first  sifting  the  sand  from  the  gravel  and 
re-mixing  in  proper  proportion.  That  is 
undoubtedly  good  advice,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  both  safety  and  economy,  but 
where  a  farmer  has  but  a  small  amount 
of  such  work  as  making  a  stable  floor  to 
do  he  often  finds  that  a  rough  and  ready 
mixture  of  bank-run  sand  and  gravel,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  cement  to 
from  six  to  eight  of  sand  and  gravel 
answers  his  purpose  admirably,  without 
the  necessity  of  sifting  and  re-mixing. 
Those  who  have  used  the  product  of  any 
particular  gravel  bed  should  be  able  to 
advise  as  to  the  proportions  needed  to 
make  a  solid  stable  floor. 

The  distance  from  stanchions  to  drop 
should  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
cows  to  be  stabled;  large  Holsteins  need 
a  longer  platform  than  small  Jerseys; 
from  4%  to  5  ft.  being  customary  dis¬ 
tances.  "  Measure  the  actual  distance 
from  stanchion  to  resting  place  of  the 
hind  feet  of  some  of  your  own  cows  in 
the  old  stable,  remembering  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  get  the  platform  too  long, 
rather  than  too  short.  When  standing  in 
a  comfortable  position,  the  hind  feet  of 
the  cow  should  be  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
gutter.  A  depression  in  the  platform  a 
short  distance  back  of  the  stanchions  is 
often  made  to  aid  in  holding  litter  and 
to  give  the  cow  better  footing.  It  should 
not,  of  course,  have  a  sharp  edge. 

M.  B.  D. 


Goats  Defending  Sheep 

In  answer  to  your  question  “Will 
Goals  Defend  Sheep?”  will  say  that  we 
spent  six  weeks  this  past  Summer  on  a 
72, 000-acre  ranch  in  California.  There 
were  several  flocks  of  sheep  on  this  ranch, 
each  flock  made  up  of  about  2,000  to 
2,500  sheep,  and  had  about  50  goats  each 
to  protect  the  sheep  from  coyotes.  Once 
we  saw  a  coyote  sneaking  back  of  some 
tules  trying  to  get  a  sheep.  There  is  a 
herder  with  two  or  three  shepherd  dogs 
and  a  burro  with  the  camp  equipment  on 
his  back.  He  always  feeds  along  in  the 
center  of  the  band,  and  wears  a  bell,  on 
his  neck.  M.  L.  d'. 


Dora  draws  exceptionally  well  for  a 
child  of  six.  A  visitor  one  day  asked  the 
small  artist  how  she  did  it.  “Why,”  Dora 
replied,  “I  just  think  a  think  and  draw  a 
line  around  it.” — Liberty. 


"Saws  25  Cords 
In  5  Hours 


Any  hustler  can  make  big  money  with 
the  WITTE  Saw  Rig — Ed.  Davis  sawed 
25  cords  in  5  hours — another  user  sawed 
40  loads  of  pole  wood  in  3  hours.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  owners  make  $3, 000  to  $5, 000  a 
year.  Sold  on  Easy  Payments.  Big  C(lt  in  prjCe 


H-P 


Cuts  60  to  70  Cords  a  Day  Easy 


A  real  all-purpose  outfit  for  farmers 
and  men  who  make  wood  sawing  a  reg- 
ularbusiness.  When  not  sawing  you  can 
fill  silos,  grind  feed,  shell  corn,  thrash 
and  do  other  work.  Easy  to  start  at  40  below 
zero— equipped  with  the  famous  WICO  Magneto. 


p  P  P  Write  today  for  full  description 
|  IV  1C  Em  and  low  prices  —  no  obligation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4899  Witte  Bldg.  4899  Empire  Bldg. 


jJTeaches  you  how  to  use^ 

SM00TH-0N  No.  1 

On  your  car  or  tractor,  stops  leaks 
in  radiator,  bursted  water  jacket, 
gas  tank,  hose  connections  and  at 
gaskets.  Keeps  bolts,  nuts,  giease 
cups  and  hub  cups  from  loosening. 


How  to  make 
Home.-’Automobile 
Repairs 


DoltuOk 

SMDOttHM 


In  your  home,  stops  leaks  in 
pipes,  tanks,  boilers,  pails,  etc. 

In  your  shop,  makes  tight  joint, 
on  iron,  brass,  lead,  concretes 
wood,  etc.  Makes  handles  and 
screws  tight,  anchors  loose  posts 
In  concrete,  et2. 

’  Write  for  and  read  the  free 
{book.  Get  Smooth-On  fro.  f- 
I in  6-oz.,  i,  s  or  10-lb.  tin  at 
| your  hardware  store. 

SMOOTH -ON  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  39 

574  Communipaw  Avenue 


g2 

u 

.World 


s 

JRoofing 


“Reo’'  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years'  service  .Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  prool. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all  | 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Books 
No.  178  .  br. 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES  - 

Lowest  prieeB  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

1223-12/3  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


TOT 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


UNA  DILL  A 

TANKS 


c _ VATS. 

!!!!!!!!!!!!  tubs 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  W  ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 

'  UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y, 


Make  More  Money 

on  a  small  farm  in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California, 
where  you  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Twenty 
and  forty-acre  farms  produce  alfalfa  abundantly. 
Dairying,"  hogs  and  poultry  make  good  returns,  and 
staple  varieties  of  fruits  yield  dependable  profits,  a 
combination  of  these  means  a  well-balanced  farm  with 
good  income  throughout  the  year.  Winterless  California 
offers  much  to  the  man  looking  for  a  country  where  he 
can  get  the  most  out  of  life.  Ciimate  is  delightful  with 
long' .growing  seasons;  wonderful  roads;  excellent 
schools.  Nearby  markets  and  cooperative  marketing 
associations  afford  profitable  outlets  for  ail  produce.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  cutting  out  high  labor  costs, 
insures  success.  There  are  no  winter  handicaps.  San 
Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folder  mailed  free  on  request. 
C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa 
Fe  Ry.,  906  Railway  Exchange.  Chicago,  III. 
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Ailing  Aminals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Itching  Skin  of  Cow 

My  cow  rubs  her  neck  to  the  extent  the 
lair  comes  out  in  patches.  On  examina¬ 
tion,  no  inflammation  of  skin  nor  any 
rermin  can  be  noticed.  B.  H. 

New  York. 

In  most  cases  of  the  sort  described  one 
finds  on  close  examination  that  lice  are 
present,  or  that  the  irritation  is  caused 
by  ringworm,  also  called  barn  itch,  which 
is  caused  by  a  vegetable  parasite  (Trico- 
phyton  tonsurans),  which  lives  on  damp 
walls  and  woodwork,  indoors  and  out,  as 
well  as  on  the  skin  of  animals  and  man. 
Lice  often  are  found  most  thickly  congre¬ 
gated  in  wrinkles  about  the  neck,  or  back 
of  the  ears,  or  under  the  armpits,  but 
may  swarm  on  any  part  of  the  body. 
Ringworm  is  characterized  by  formation 
of  thick  scabs  or  crusts,  and  each  affected 
spot  shows  a  surrounding  circle  of  up¬ 
standing  hair  with  the  center  of  the  spot 
bare.  The  face  and  neck  are  most  com¬ 
monly  affected  in  young  calves,  but  in 
adult  cows  we  often  find  the  skin  along 
the  backbone  and  just  in  front  of  the  tail 
head  badly  affected. 

If  you  determine,  by  careful  examina¬ 
tion,  that  neither  of  these  conditions  is 
present  in  the  case  in  question,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  irritation  Is  either  due 
to  presence  of  foreign  bodies  at  the  roots 
of  the  hairs,  or  that  the  cow  is  afflicted 
with  the  mysterious  malady  called  alo¬ 
pecia  arreata,  which  causes  loss  of  hair, 
itehiness,  without  noticeable  cause. 

If  lice  are  found  they  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  wetting  the  infested  parts  with 
a  tea  made  by,  boiling  for  30  minutes  4  oz. 
of  stavesacre  or  larkspur  seeds  in  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  and  a  few  days  later,  if 
seen  to  be  necessary,  dusting  the  infested 
skin  with  powdered  sabadilla,  blanketing 
the  cow  and  then  brushing  her  outdoors  a 
few  hours  later.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
tie  the  cow  so  that  she  will  be  unable  to 
lick  her  treated  body,  or  to  be  licked  by 
other  cattle. 

If  the  disease  is  ringworm,  saturate  the 
spots  daily  with  sweet  oil  or  cottonseed 
oil  until  the  scabs  can  be  removed  with¬ 
out  drawing  blood.  When  that  has  been 
done,  cover  each  spot  and  around  it  with 
strong  iodine  ointment,  and  repeat  the 
treatment  when  seen  to  be  necessary. 
When  there  are  many  spots  to  be  treated 
on  the  body  it  is  cheaper  to  saturate  each 
with  a  solution  of  4  oz.  of  bluestone  and 
one  pint  of  hot  water  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Spots  around  the  eyes  cannot 
safely  be  treated  with  iodine  or  bluestone 
solution.  Saturate  them  several  times 
daily  with  hydrochlorite  of  soda  solution. 

Warts 

My  mule  has  what  appears  to  be  two 
warts,  one  about  the  size  of  a  smell  hen’s 
egg,  and  the  other  smaller,  on  her  breast 
up  near  the  neck,  above  the  forelegs, 
right  where  the  collar  and  harness  press 
on  the  warts.  b.  d. 

If  the  warts  have  slim  necks  or  narrow 
bases,  twist  them  off  at  once,  or  pull  them 
off  with  pinchers  such  as  a  blacksmith 
uses  to  remove  a  horse’s  shoes.  This  plan 
is  a  better  one  as  concerns  the  large 
masses  of  warts  that  often  grow  upon  the 
neck  or  some  other  part  of  the  body  of  a 
calf.  If  preferred,  it  may  suffice  to  ligate 
the  neck  of  a  lai-ge  wart  on  a  horse’s  or 
mule’s  neck  or  shoulder  with  a  fine  cord 
and  then  wet  it  several  times  daily  with 
strong  vinegar,  or  once  daily  with  dilute 
acetic  acid  until  it  shrivels  up  and  drops 
off.  If  a  slim-necked  wart  is  quite  small 
it  may  be  more  quickly  snipped  off  with 
scissors.  Then,  when  the  bleeding  has 
subsided,  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wound.  If  masses  of  warts 
are  removed  by  pulling  or  twisting,  pine 
tar  may  be  freely  applied  to  the  wounds. 

If  yon  do  not  care  to  try  pulling  the 
wart  off  as  suggested,  cover  it  daily  with 
a  mixture  of  salicyclic  acid  and  collodion, 
which  the  druggist  will  prepare.  There 
are  many  other  mixtures  suitable  and 
more  or  less  effective  for  the  removal  of 
warts.  Some  of  these  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  our  readers.  Here  are  a  few 
of  them :  Cover  the  parts  with  bicarbon¬ 
ate  of  soda ;  then  pour  on  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  vinegar,  which  will  cause  the  soda 
to  boil  up,  but  do  not  apply  enough  to 
wasb  tiie  soda  off.  Let  this  dry  on  the 


part,  and  it  will  also  remove  the  wart. 
Water  containing  a  lump  of  washing  soda 
as  large  as  a  walnut  (in  one-half  cup  of 
warm  water)  applied  several  times  daily 
has  also  been  reported  as  effective  for 
wart  removal.  It  is  especially  good  for 
warts  on  a  cow’s  teats.  Oil  of  cedar,  ap¬ 
plied  several  times  daily  with  a  swab  of 
cotton  tied  on  a  small  stick  has  been  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
writer  has  also  found  a  mixture  of  cold- 
pressed  castor  oil,  salt  and  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur  a  good  application  for  masses  of 
small  warts  on  cattle.  When  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  wart,  or  a  few  of  them  widely  apart, 
have  grown  on  a  horse’s  skin  we  have 
cut  them  out  at  once,  or  burned  them  off 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  applied  twice  a 
week,  after  applying  lard  or  vaseline  free¬ 
ly  to  the  sound  skin.  Removal  of  the 
warts  on  the  mule,  by  dissection,  to  be 
done  by  a  veterinarian,  would  be  the 
quickest  way. 

“Roaring”  Horse 

I  have  a  beautiful  horse  weighing  1,200 
lbs.  He  works  at  anything  he  is  put  to, 
and  is  good  on  the  road.  He  is  in  good 
condition,  but  once  had  distemper,  and 
when  traveling  very  fast,  and  especially 
up-hill,  it  makes  him  breathe  a  little 
heavy,  so  it  can  be  heard.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  ago  it  has  been  since  he  had 
distemper.  Is  there  anything  I  can  give 
him  to  overcome  this?  I  have  not  had 
him  long.  I  am  feeding  him  four  quarts 
at  a  time,  two  quarts  whole  oats,  one 
quart  bran,  one  quart  molasses  feed,  with 
a  little  oilmeal ;  sometimes  two  quarts 
ground  stock  feed,  one  quart  bran,  one 
quart  molasses  feed,  with  a  little  oilmeal. 
When  I  give  him  ground  feed  I  mix  it  up 
with  water  so  it  is  a  little  damp.  I  give 
hay  and  what  water  he  will  drink  before 
feeding,  and  some  salt.  c.  s.  w. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  “roaring”  has  re- 
suted  from  the  attack  of  distemper  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  quite  common  for  that  to 
occur,  and  unfortunately  there  is  no 
medicinal  remedy  for  the  ailment.  The 
condition  that  causes  the  roaring  sound, 
when  air  is  inhaled,  is  paralysis  of  the 
left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  in  the 
larynx  or  “voice  box,”  and  the  vocal 
cord  and  cartilages  of  the  organ  are  also 
affected.  In  mild  cases  whistling  may 
occur,  and  that  is  less  serious. 

If  it  is  certain  that  roaring  is  the  dis¬ 
ease  present,  and  the  horse  is  valuable 
and  a  qualified  veterinarian  available  for 
the  work,  an  operation  should  be  per¬ 
formed  upon  the  affected  parts  of  the 
larynx.  The  new  treatment  is  to  strip 
the  lining  membrane  from  certain  cavities 
in  the  larynx  by  means  of  a  special  burr¬ 
shaped  instrument.  The  operation  re¬ 
quires  great  skill,  is  expensive  and  some¬ 
what  dangerous,  and  can  only  be  done  by 
a  trained  specialist  after  the  animal  has 
been  cast  and  put  under  the  influence  of 
an  anesthetic.  When  such  an  qperation 
is  not  possible  any  veterinarian  who  does 
not  feel  qualified  to  attempt  the  difficult 
operation  readily  may  insert  a  permanent 
silver  trachea  tube  in  the  windpipe,  and 
when  that  has  been  done  the  horse  will 
be  able  to  breathe  comfortably  through 
the  tube  and  work  without  making  a  roar¬ 
ing  sound  or  suffering  distress  from  the 
restricted  entrance  of  fresh  air.  The 
tube  has  to  be  removed  twice  daily,  how¬ 
ever,  perfectly  cleansed  and  disinfected 
and  then  returned  to  place ;  otherwise 
troublesome  infection  will  be  about  cer¬ 
tain  to  result. 

Difficulty  in  exhaling  and  inhaling  air 
may  be  due,  in  some  cases,  to  presence  of 
a  tumor  or  polypus  growing  from  the  lin¬ 
ing  membrane  of  a  nostril.  The  growth 
may  sometimes  be  seen  when  one  looks 
into  the  nostril  when  it  is  illuminated  by 
sunlight  or  a  flashlight.  The  mass  is  pink 
in  color,  usually  has  a  slim  neck,  some¬ 
times  falls  into  the  throat  and  causes  a 
paroxysm  of  coughing,  and  often  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  nasal  discharge.  It  is  re¬ 
movable  by  operation  in  a  majority  of 
cases.  To  determine  if  a  tumor  is  pres¬ 
ent,  close  one  nostril  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand  and  note  if  breathing  takes  place 
normally  through  the  open  nostril ;  then 
test  the  other  nostril  in  the  same  way. 
In  cold  weather  the  jets  of  steam  from 
the  nostrils  indicate  if  they  are  free  from 
polypus.  The  feed  is  suitable,  but  with¬ 
hold  bulky  roughage  at  noon  when  the 
horse  has  to  work. 


Trade  Allowance 

on  old  Cream  Separators 

for  NEW 


De  Laval  Agents  are  now  making  liberal  allowances 
for  used  centrifugal  cream  separators  of  any  age  or 
make,  as  partial  payment  on  new  De  Laval  Separators 
of  the  latest  improved  type. 

This  offers  to  cream  separator  users  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  replace  obsolete,  badly-worn,  under¬ 
sized  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory  cream  separators 
that  are  wasting  cream  and  time  and  causing  trouble 
and  annoyance,  with  the  latest  improved  and  best  De 
Laval  Separators  that  have  ever  been  made.  The 
Improved  De  Laval  Separator  is  meeting  with  remark¬ 
able  success.  It  skims  cleaner  and  runs  easier }  and  will 
save  its  cost  over  any  other  method  of  separating  cream 
from  milk. 

The  De  Laval  Milker.  If  you  are  milking  10  or  more  cows  by 
hand,  you  need  a  De  Laval  Milker.  Sold  on  such  easy  terms  it  pays 
for  itself.  Over  25,000  in  use,  giving  wonderful  satisfaction. 

New  De  Laval  Separators  sold 
_  __  _ _  '  on  easy  terms,  ranging  from 

N  $6*2  to  $1430 

DOWN 
the  Balance 
in  15  easy 
laB  Monthly 
Payments 


DE LAVAL 

CREAM  SEEARAT0R3 


See  Your 
De  Laval 
Agent 


Double  Wear  Certain ! 


Metal-to-Metal  Does  It 


EVERY  spot  where  there  is  excessive  wear, 
strain  or  pull  is  protected  by  tough  metal, 
shaped  and  fitted  so  that  rounded  metal  parts 
are  adjusted  one  against  the  other,  thus  taking 
away  all  corner  pulls  and  sharp  strains.  No 
patching  or  mending  of  this  harness  because 
there  are  no  places  for  Olde  Tan  Harness  to  wear 
out.  When  you  buy  Olde  Tan  Harness  you  do 
away  with  repair  bills. 

There  is  70-year  old  tanning  skill  behind  Olde-Tan  leather. 
Three  generations  of  tanner -manufacturers  have  super¬ 
vised  the  production  of  Olde  Tan  Harness,  following  every 
step  through  the  tannery  and  harness  factory  until  the  har¬ 
ness  is  ready  for  your  horses.  No  wonder  that  it  is  known 
throughout  America  for  its  superior  quality  I 
Every  Olde  Tan  Harness  is  sold  under  a  guarantee  which 
protects  you  during  the  entire  life  of  the  harness.  Make  no 
mistake.  Find  out  all  about  Olde-Tan  before  you  buy  an¬ 
other  set  of  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Ask  for  our  free  harness  book.  Get  your  copy  even  if  you 
don’t  expect  to  buy  harness  right  away.  Learn  about  how 
metal-to-metal  construction  —  and  Olde-Tan  leather  have 
doubled  the  life  of  a  harness.  Learn  why  you  should  buy  a 
tanner-manufacturer  harness.  Write  today  and  free  book 
will  be  sent  you  at  once. 


How  It  Io  Made 

Here  Is  metal-to-metal  construction. 
Every  bit  of  wear  is  metal  against 
metal.  Leather  held  tight  without 
friction.  Notice  the  special  riveted 
metal  extension  in  breeching.  Bend 
for  free  book. 


No  Strap  Cutting  on  Rings 
This  wearing  and  cutting  of  straps 
never  occurs  in  metal-to-metal  con¬ 
struction.  All  poll,  strain  and  wear 
Is  on  metal.  Thvt  is  one  reason  why 
Olde-Tan  gives  double  wear. 


BABSON  BROS.  Chicago,  I1L 

Distributors  of  Melotte  Cream  Separators  and  Edison  Phonographs 
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MORE  MILK 


Good  Health,  good  appetite  and  good  digestion 
are  the  essentials  of  a  good  milker. 

Every  cow  in  your  herd  can  be  put  in  milking 
trim  with  a  course  of 


Dr.Hess  Stock  Tonic 

A  Q  o  iv  Tonic  and  Regulator 


Buy  it  by 
the  pail 


Your  cow  is  a  machine.  To  convert  your  grain, 
hay,  silage  and  fodder  into  pails  of  milk  is  her 
function.  The  more  she  eats  each  day,  if  she  is 
able  to  digest  it,  the  more  milk  you  get. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  contains  the  dairyman’s 
favorite  remedy,  Nux  Vomica — the  greatest  of 
all  nerve  tonics — cow  remedy,  appetizer  and  di¬ 
gester.  It  contains  Quassia,  a  stomach  tonic; 
whets  the  appetite,  promotes  digestion.  It  con¬ 
tains  Diuretics,  to  keep  the  kidneys  active.  It 
contains  Laxatives,  to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  so 
that  there  is  no  clogging  of  the  system  during 
heavy  feeding. 

Just  regular  milk  giving  where  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  is  included  in  the  ration. 

Excellent  for  cows  at  calving  time.  No  retained 
afterbirth.  Feed  it  before  freshing.  Good  alike 
for  all  cattle. 

Costs  Little  to  Use 

The  price  of  one  gallon  of  milk  tonics  a  cow  for  two  weeks. 
25-lb.  pail,  $2.25;  100-lb.  drum,  $8.00 
(Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada ) 

Honest  Goods — Honest  Price.  Why  Pay  More? 


REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Ifess  product,  our  responsibility  does 
not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that  your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Other¬ 
wise,  return  the  empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


Don’t  let  shortage  of  hay  or  corn  silage  worry  you.  Experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  wide  investigation  have  found  a  wonder¬ 
ful  substitute. 

In  tests,  6  pounds  of  dried  beet  pulp  have  replaced  10  pounds 
of  mixed  hay.  It  costs  no  more  and  increases  milk  yield  2 
to  5  pounds  a  day.  In  other  tests,  1  pound  of  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  replaced  5  pounds  of  corn  silage.  It  produced  10% 
more  milk  and  Improved  health  of  cows. 

Feed  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  It  is  the  sugar  beet,  dried,  after  the 
extraction  of  the  sugar.  It  is  a  succulent,  palatable,  nutri¬ 
tious  and  wholesome  feed  and  means  bigger  profits. 

See  your  nearest  dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hit 
ankle,  hock,  ttifle,  knee  or  throat. 


ABSORBINE 

T  RAOE  MARK  REG.US.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
dropt  required  at  an  application.  $2.50  per 


bottle  deilrered.  Describe  your  caie  for  specltl  instructions, 
end  Book  6  R  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  anti¬ 
septic  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings, 
Enlsrfed  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins;  allays 
Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  £1.25  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  postpaid  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Lew  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Coville  and  Har¬ 
lan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid,  SS.  OO,  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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A  GOOD 

Stave  Silo 
LOW  in  Price 

Superiority  of  workmanship  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  materials  make  Crasco  Silos  good 
for  unusual  service.  Made  of  selected 
1  tongue  and  grooved  stock  and  bound 
with  steel  rods.  Doors  close  tight  and 
open  easily.  Convenient  door  front 
ladder. 

The  result  of  years 
of  experience  in  mak¬ 
ing  superior  silos  such 
as  the  Craine  Triple. 
Wall.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  No.  160 
Norwich  N.  Y. 
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STEEL  RODDED 
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The  Milk  Committee  of  Fifteen 


The  Committee  of  Fifteen,  which  met 
in  Utica  on  November  22,  reports  prog¬ 
ress  on  its  work,  which  has  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  development  of  a  plan  to  end 
price  cutting  by  producers  and  producers' 
groups  in  the  markets  available  to  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  One 
of  the  definite  policies  adopted  at  this 
meeting  Avas  the  plan  to  secure  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  30  independent  farm- 
owned  plants  now  operating  separately  to 
join  the  organized  groups  in  a  purpose 
to  help  stabilize  the  milk  markets.  With 
this  is  also  the  purpose  to  secure  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  individual  farmers  who 
are  not  connected  with  any  of  the  present 
groups  or  units.  The  committee  holds 
that  it  is  not  important  to  which  of  the 
present  groups  these  units  and  individual 
producers  align  themselves,  provided  they 
come  into  the  organized  system  through 
any  one  of  the  groups  now  existing  or 
through  an  entirely  new  group  if  they 
prefer  that  course.  It  is  admitted  by  every¬ 
one  that  any  one  of  the  groups,  whether  or¬ 
ganized  or  unorganized,  can  continue  the 
present  price-cutting  policy  even  though 
all  the  others  co-operate  to  do  away  with 
it,  and  that  it  will  require  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  of  the  groups  to  stabilize  the 
market  and  realize  anything  approaching 
a  reasonable  price  for  milk  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  markets. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  sub-commit¬ 
tee  of  five  was  arranged  for  preceding  the 


Dysentery;  Service  of  Bull 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  our  cattle,  all  pur'bred  Jersey? 
There  are  two  coavs  and  four  calves,  one 
three  weeks  old,  one  six  weeks  old.  one 
6Vo,  months  and  the  other  one  year  old. 
They  all  have  the  scours  very  badly,  only 
the  year-old  one.  They  have  had  this 
trouble  about'  two  weeks  and  it  does  not 
seem  any  better.  The  droppings  are 
green  or  brown  in  color  and  have  a  very 
bad  odor.  I  feed  each  coav  two  quarts 
of  ground  oats,  one  quart  of  cornmeal, 
one  pint  of  bran,  one  pint  of  oilmeal, 
four  quarts  of  soaked  beet  pulp  at  each 
feeding,  also  add  a  little  salt  each  time. 
I  feed  each  calf  in  accordance  with  size 
and  age.  Tavo  small  ones  get  milk  and 
what  feed  they  will  eat.  About  three 
weeks  ago  I  got  some  cottonseed  meal 
and  gluten  feed  and  gave  each  coav  one 
pint  of  each  at  a  feeding.  I  stopped  this 
but  the  trouble  is  no  better.  The  614- 
month-old  calf  gets  only  ground  oats  and 
salt  at  present  but  is  no  better.  The 
cows  are  turned  out  mornings  about  8 
o’clock  and  have  clean  spring  water  to 
drink  and  some  fodder  corn.  Can  it  be 
that  they  are  turned  out  too  early  while 
the  frost  is  still  on  or  can  the  fodder 
corn  have  anything  to  do  AA’ith  the  trou¬ 
ble.  They  all  eat  well  and  seem  hungry ; 
do  not  act  sick  in  any  way.  2.  IIoav  old 
should  a  bull  be  before  he  is  ready  for 
light  service.  M.  AV. 

1.  It  is  quite  evident  that  some  of  the 
feed  is  disagreeing  with  the  cattle  and 
that  should  be  determined  and  removed 
or  Avithheld.  It  is  always  best  to  feed 
whole  oats  to  calves  unless  the  ground 
oats  can  be  screened  for  perfect  removal 
of  the  hulls.  The  hulls  greatly  irritate 
the  mucous  membranes  lining  the  intes¬ 
tines.  Pigs  are  quite  commonly  injured 
in  that  Avay,  piles  or  protrusion  of  the 
rectum  being  the  evidence,  or  necrotic 
enteritis  is  induced  and  in  time  usually 
proves  fatal.  Calves  are  less  often  af¬ 
fected  in  that  Avay.  It  may  be  that  the 
beet  pulp  is  at  fault  and  wTe  should  sug¬ 
gest  omitting  that  feed  for  the  present. 
Also  he  careful  to  exclude  any  feed  that 
is  in  the  slightest  degree  moldy  or  other¬ 
wise  spoiled.  It  is  best  to  keep  cattle 
from  eating  any  feed  that  is  covered 
with  hoar  frost,  or  that  has  been  frozen. 
It  may  be  suitable  or  safe  after  the  frost 
has  gone,  but  such  feed  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  suspicious  in  all  cases  and  should  be 
made  at  best  but  a  small  part  of  the  ra¬ 
tion  along  Avith  plenty  of  sound  feed.  This 
applies  chiefly  to  frozen  silage,  roots  and 
root  tops. 

Cottonseed  meal  has  the  tendency  to 
correct  looseness  of  the  bowls ;  oilmeal  on 
the  contrary  is  laxative  in  its  effect.  So 
is  bran.  The  latter  feed  may  therefore 
be  omitted  for  a  time  Avhen  there  is  a 
tendency  to  scouring  or  dysentery.  Be 
careful,  too,  that  the  drinking  Avater  is 
pure.  Contaminated  drinking  water 
often  causes  mysterious  derangement 
of  the  bowels,  characterized  by  more  or 
less  diarrhoea.  Change  the  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  if  that  used  has  been  impure  in  any 


next  meeting  of  the  committee,  which  oc¬ 
curs  on  December  20,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
sufficient  'progress  will  be  made  at  that 
time  so  that  a  tentative  form  of  or¬ 
ganization  to  federate  the  groups  may  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bauder  of  Fort  Plain,  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  independent 
group  on  the  committee,  reported  that 
since  the  policies  of  the  committee  have 
been  made  known  there  has  been  little  or 
no  trouble  from  the  independent  members 
in  his  territory  outside  of  the  organized 
groups.  He  said  that  the  greatest  danger 
came  from  a  want  of  full  understanding 
of  the  purposes  of  the  committee.  When 
and  where  these  purposes  were  under¬ 
stood,  the  producers  are  not  only  Avilling 
but  anxious  to  co-operate  with  it  for  bet¬ 
ter  results. 

After  rather  a  lengthy  discussion  on 
the  price  of  milk  for  December,  it  was 
clear  that  a  strong  sentiment  existed  for 
an  advance  in  the  price,  but  it  was 
thought  better  not  to  fix  any  definite 
price,  but  contented  itself  Avith  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  price  committee  se¬ 
cure  the  best  price  possible  for  the  month 
of  December. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  president 
invite  Mr.  C.  F.  Bigler,  who  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Dairymen’s  Association,  again  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  the  committee. 


way,  or  possibly  is  contaminated. 

If  scouring  persists  give  the  calves 
boiled  milk  to  drink.  That  may  also  help 
affected  adult  cattle.  If  not,  then  mix 
in  each  feed  for  the  adult  cattle  one  ta¬ 
blespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
prepared  chalk  and  one  part  each  of 
bismuth  subnitrate,  powdered  catechu 
and  poAvdered  alum.  In  each  pint  of 
milk  fed  to  the  calves  mix  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  a  mixture  of  half  an  ounce  of 
formalin  and  151£  ounces  of  boiled  wa¬ 
ter,  to  be  kept  in  a  colored  bottle  to  pre¬ 
vent  chemical  changes.  In  severe  cases 
it  is  sometimes  best  to  give  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  in  milk  before  starting  with 
the  other  medicines  and  if  the  latter  do 
not  then  prove  effectual  substitute  10 
to  20  drops  of  pure  beecliAvood  creosote 
and  half  ounce  of  oil  of  eucalyptus  given 
two  or  three  times  daily  in  two  ounces  of 
cottonseed  oil.  The  latter  medicines  are 
most  effective  when  there  is  a  gassy  and 
foul-smelling  condition  of  the  feces,  or  if 
the  passages  are  in  any  way  streaked  or 
stained  with  blood.  For  the  younger  cat¬ 
tle  try  the  effect  of  triple  sulpho-carbolate 
tablets,  instead  of  beechwood  creosote  and 
eucalyptus,  or  prepare  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  salol  and  two  parts  of  bismuth 
subnitrate  and  of  it  give  half  to  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  or  more  every  three,  four  or  six 
hours,  according  to  age  and  size  of  calf 
and  severity  of  attack. 

2.  It  is  best  not  to  use  a  bull  for  ser¬ 
vice  when  but  12  months  old.  If  he  must 
be  used  at  all  not  more  than  one  or  two 
cows  should  be  allowed.  Early  service 
may  not,  apparently,  prove  injurious  at 
the  time,  but  the  bull  will  be  likely  to 
become  early  impotent  or  unreliable  as 
a  sire.  At  12  to  18  months  alloAv  5  to 
10  cows ;  18  to  24  months,  10  to  15  cows ; 
2  to  3  years,  15  to  25  coavs  ;  3  to  4  years, 
30  to  50  coavs  and  that  number  yearly 
from  4  years  up  until  powers  abate  Avhen 
fewer  and  feAver  may  be  allowed.  If  well 
distributed  throughout  the  season  the 
above  numbers  may  be  exceeded,  if  the 
bull  is  Avell  fed  and  managed.  On  no 
account  should  he  be  allowed  to  run  with 
the  cows.  a.  s.  A. 

Dropped  Sole 

After  reading  the  question  asked  by  A. 
B.  C.,  New  London,  Conn.,  page  1332,  I 
would  like  to  state  my  experience  with  a 
horse  with  dropped  sole.  I  did  not  blis¬ 
ter  the  feet,  as  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  I 
used  Barbadosa  tar  at  the  top  of  the  hoof 
three  days  in  succession,  and  then  omit 
three.  It  softens  the  foot,  causes  it  to 
grow  and  makes  it  tough  and  healthy.  If 
this  remedy  cost  as  much  as  some  others 
it  Avould  be  used  more.  Anyone  having  a 
horse  afflicted  in  this  manner,  following 
this  advice,  will  have  good  results.  The 
feet  on  my  horse  were  in  a  normal  condi¬ 
tion  after  three  months’  treatment  in  the 
Winter,  when  feet  do  not  grow  as  in 
Summer.  F.  il.  H. 
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Ideas  About  Auto  Laws 

Referring  to  the  letter  of  C.  F.  on  page 
1413,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  has  a  constitutional  right  to  say 
that  he  shall  not  run  his  flivver.  He  has 
proven  by  four  years  of  driving  that  he  is 
no  great  menace  to  the  safety  of  others.  I 
believe  this  man  could  continue  to  drive 
his  car  and  the  constitution  will  bear  him 
him  out.  The  glaring  headlights  are  still 
used  by  the  thousands,  and  no  license 
should  be  issued  to  these  drivers  until 
they  are  removed  from  their  cars.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  boys  under  18  driving  to  school 
with  a  car,  I  have  known  of  them  swal¬ 
lowing  their  dinners  at  about  three 
“gulps”  and  then  load  the  cars  with 
pupils  and  spend  the  noon  hour  joy-rid¬ 
ing  and  showing  the  pupils  some  of  the 
daredevil  stunts  they  are  capable  of.  If  I 
had  a  boy  going  to  a  village  school  I 
think  I  would  prefer  to  take  him  there 
and  get  him  again  at  night.  I  would 
wager  that  there  are  as  many  fathers 
who  are  pleased  with  -the  age  limit  as  are 
not.  L.  P. 


That  Divining  Rod 

“That  electric  conductor  finding  wa¬ 
ter — subconscious  mentality.”  More  than 
half  a  century  ago  I  investigated  forked 
stick  finding  water.  Subconscious  men¬ 
tality  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Con¬ 
scious  mentality  may  have  much  to  do 
with  it.  For  you  will  find,  if  you  sit 
down  and  spend  an  evening  at  it,  you  are 
able  to  control  the  movement  of  the 
stick.  But  a  man  with  stiff  arms  soon 
tires  and  as  there  is  a  little  let-up  on 
the  unnatural  position  the  stick  may  go 
down  without  his  intention. 


Position  for  Holding  Divining  Rod 

It  is  all  done  with  the  pronator  and 
supinator  muscles.  Our  arms  and  hands 
are  prone  when  the  back  is  turned  for¬ 
ward.  That  is  the  position  of  a  horse’s 
foreleg,  but  we  can  by  effort  make  our 
hands  supine.  You  can  do  it  without  a 
stick.  Turn  the  thumbs  outward,  palms 
forward.  That  is  the  position  of  a  man’s 
hands  walking  about  Hying  the  stick. 

Hold  them  forcibly  there.  The  pron¬ 
ator  quadratus  muscle  soon  tires,  and  the 
supinators,  and  involuntarily  the  fore¬ 
arms  take  the  position  of  pronation.  And 
down  points  the  stick.  The  picture  shows 
position  required.  •  reader. 


The  Post  Office  and  the 
Farmer 

The  parcel  post  system  is  continually 
exhibited  to  both  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  as  a  means  whereby  the  farmer 
and  his  products  can  be  brought  to  the 
door  of  the  consumer.  Excellent  in  The¬ 
ory — with  a  capital  T.  Only  those  who 
have  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  use  the 
parcel  post,  can  best  describe  how  the 
parcel  post  has  benefited  (?)  them. 

Did  you  ever  witness  the  handling  of 
good,  fresh,  wholesome  eggs  (worth  in 
the  city  at  present  S5c  per  dozen)  by  the 
men  who  handle  the  farmers’  precious 
stock?  They  leave  the  post  office,  as  the 
local  postmaster  says,  with  infinite  care. 
They  are  placed  on  a  truck  for  the  sta¬ 
tion.  They  are  handled  “first”  because 
they  are  “breakable.”  Then,  if  there  are 
20  bags  of  mail  to  go  on  the  same  train, 
they  are  thrown  on  top  of  a  good  egg 
container  (containing  the  farmers’  pre¬ 
cious  stock),  probably  to  “preserve”  the 
eggs  from  the  cold.  The  station  handler, 
to  “speed  up,”  throws  the  container  to 
the  railway  mail  clerk  ;  he  in  turn  throws 
or  kicks  it  aside  to  get  his  mail  bags 
aboard.  At  the  point  of  destination  the 
mode  of  procedure  is  reversed. 

Presto !  The  person  to  whom  the  eggs 
are  consigned  receives  them  all  ready  for 
the  table — one  beautiful  omelet,  and  the 
container  invariably  fit  for  the  junkman ! 
A  claim  on  insured  packages  you  surely 
have — but  go  and  collect.  That’s  all  the 
producer  has  to  do. 

The  writer  is  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  who 
used  a  new  container  for  a  few  months, 
and  in  a  complaint  to  his  postmaster  in 
Philadelphia  concludes  : 

“Please  do  not  come  back  and  tell  me 
the  carrier  is  old;  I  know  that,  and  also 


know  that  it  reached  a  premature  old  age 
from  the  treatment  it  has  had  from  your 
department.” 

This  epitomizes  the  true  situation. 
Eggs  are  handled  like  horseshoes.  Might 
the  Post  Office  Department  commend 
itself  to  the  shipper  of  eggs  by  having 
placards  attached  to  the  container,  read¬ 
ing,  “Use  no  hooks”?  The  department 
might  thereby  save  itself  quite  some 
trouble  in  listening  to  complaints. 

The  writer  has  been  trying  to  build  up 
a  trade  both  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  shipping  eggs  in  containers  accept¬ 
ed  and  approved  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  each  egg  carefully  wrapped.  I 
am  compelled  to  quit.  The  life  of  a  new 
container  holding  two  or  four  dozen  eggs 
is  about  four  shipments  via  parcel  post, 
either  insured  or  uninsured.  Surely  the 
consumer  cannot  afford  that  price !  So 
the  producer  must  do  the  best  he  can,  the 
same  as  the  farmer  did  before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  parcel  post,  and  take  his 
produce  to  his  nearest  country  store  and 
“trade”  his  eggs  for  a  blanket  or  a  can  of 
sardines — and  at  what  a  sacrifice!  And 
the  parcel  post  was  presumed  to  help  the 
farmer !  What  will  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  do  to  remedy  such  abominable 
and  intolerable  conditions — or  don’t  they 
care?  E.  W. 

Pennsylvania. 


City  Laundry  Methods 

Some  of  our  readers  who  come  to  New 
York  are  puzzled  by  the  signs  on  laundry 
wagons.  What  does  “wet  wash,”  or  “dry 
wash,”  mean,  and  how  can  laundry  be 
fairly  charged  by  the  pound?  The  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  will  explain  something  of 
this  puzzle : 

In  our  business  we  offer  to  the  public 
three  distinct  services : 

'Wet  Wash. — Everything  washed,  re¬ 
turned  damp,  ready  to  hang  up,  30  lbs. 
for  ,$1.25,  and  4  cents  per  additional 
pound.  Minimum  charge  for  wet  wash  is 
$1.25.  Bundle  is  weighed  before  washing. 

Flat  Work. — Contained  in  wet  wash 
bundle  ironed  at  5  cents  per  pound,  mini¬ 
mum  charge  50  cents,  excluding  wet  wash 
charge. 

Finished  Work. — Everything  ironed  at 
10  cents  per  pound,  minimum  charge 
$1.50;  shirts  5  cents  extra  each.  Bundle 
weighed  when  it  is  all  ironed. 

WET  WASH  RAUNDRY,  INC. 


A  Story  of  Tobacco 

Mrs.  Unger,  page  1242,  tells  about  a 
little  experiment  in  growing  tobacco,  and 
seems  anxious  to  know  how  their  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  harvested  product  will  affect 
the  grade  of  the  leaf.  Tell  her  it  will  be 
all  right.  She  should  use  a  part  of  the 
leaves  next  Spring  to  line  the  corners  of 
the  nests  for  the  setting  hens.  This  will 
keep  the  lice  away.  Then  she  can  boil 
the  rest  of  the  leaves  and  all  the  stems 
together  in  the  soap  kettle — out  of  doors 
of  course — using  enough  water  so  that 
the  finished  product  will  be  the  color  of 
medium  strong  coffee.  This  decoction 
will  be  good  to  dip  the  lambs  in  to  kill 
the  ticks. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  tobacco  story.  In 
December,  1887,  I  attended  a  farmers’ 
institute  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  reported 
the  proceedings  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  At  an 
evening  session  of  the  institute  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  England  Tobacco 
Growers’  Association  read  a  paper  on 
the  growing  and  curing  of  tobacco.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  who  was  conducting  the  institute, 
said  the  gentleman  would  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  that  anyone  in  the 
audience  wished  to  ask  about  the  subject. 
There  was  silence  for  perhaps  a  half 
minute,  then  a  fine-looking  old  gentle¬ 
man  toward  the  back  of  the  hall  arose 
and  said  he  had  one  question  he  would 
like  to  ask.  Said  he :  “In  case  a  young 
man  had  never  learned  to  use  tobacco,  at 
what  age  would  you  advise  him  to  be¬ 
gin?”  The  tobacco  man,  who  had  stepped 
to  the  front  of  the  platform  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  old  gentleman  rise,  seemed  baf¬ 
fled  for  a  moment,  then  he  squared  him¬ 
self  and  said  :  “I  would  advise  him  never 
to  begin.”  “That  is  just  what  I  wanted 
to  find  out,”  said  the  old  gentleman.  The 
old  gentlleman  in  the  above  story  was 
Mr.  Smith,  the  senior  member  of  the 
great  firm  of  Holstein  breeders,  Smiths, 
Powell  &  Lamb.  That  night  on  the  way 
to  the  hotel  Mr.  Woodward  remarked 
to  Prof.  Roberts  that  he  thought  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  to  leave  the  subject 
of  tobacco  off  the  institute  program. 

Minnesota.  j.  m.  drew. 


Catering  to  Summer 
Tourists 

^  In  one  of  the  recent  issues  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  saw  an  inquiry  about  the  Sum¬ 
mer  tourist  trade  from  someone  who 
wished  4o  start  in,  but  did  not  know  just 
how.  I  bave  been  taking  tourists  into 
my  home  for  two  years  now,  and  it  pays 
exceedingly  well  for  the  amount  of  time 
and  energy  spent.  I  live  on  one  of  the 
well-traveled  State  roads,  and  so  hung 


out  my  shingle,  a  sign  about  3x4  ft., 
which  reads  “Rooms,  Bath,  Meals  for 
Tourists.”  My  rooms  are  always  made 
up  and  as  clean  as  I  can  keep  them.  The 
beds  must  have  good  springs  and  mat¬ 
tresses.  Very  often  my  prospective  guests 
give  it  a  punch  to  determine  how  soft  it 
is.  Two  bath  towels  and  a  face  cloth 
are  always  in  each  room,  and  I  keep 
bowls  and  pitchers  of  water  in  their 
rooms,  even  though  the  house  is  equipped 
with  a  bathroom,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
big  drawing  card  for  tourists  if  they  can 
have  all  the  hot  water  they  want. 

I  serve  only  supper  and  breakfast ;  no 
mid-day  meal.  Breakfast  consists  of 
fruit,  cereal,  bacon  and  eggs  (or  eggs  in 
some  other  form),  toast  or  muffins,  and 
coffee.  They  like  cream  and  fresh  milk, 
and  I  always  ask  if  they  would  like  a 
glass  of  milk  to  drink  besides  their  cof¬ 
fee.  Supper  has  one  hot  dish  at  least,  a 
salad,  cold  meat,  some  kind  of  relish  or 
preserve,  bread  or  rolls,  tea  and  dessert 
(usually  cake  and  fruit).  Again  they 
have  all  the  milk  and  cream  they  wish.  I 
often  substitute  an  egg  dish,  or  have 
baked  beans,  in  place  of  the  cold  meat. 
The  main  thing  is  well-cooked  food, 
served  in  an  appetizing  manner,  in  a  cool 
dining  room.  Your  silver  and  linen  must 
be  spotless.  I  try  to  be  as  friendly  and 
cordial  to  them  as  though  they  were  my 
friends  visiting  me,  instead  of  paying 
guests.  I  always  have  a  pitcher  of  ice 
cold  drinking  water  ready  for  their  rooms 
at  night.  It  is  a  little  service  that  they 
appreciate  greatly. 

I  charge  $2  a  night  for  a  room  and  75 
cents  for  each  meal  per  person.  We 
make  no  charge  for  the  use  of  the  garage, 
although  a  great  many  people  do.  Keep 
the  outside  of  your  house  looking  well.  A 
little  paint  makes  a  big  difference  in  your 
income.  Try  to  keep  the  lawn  mowed 
and  raked,  and  if  you  have  a  knack  with 
flowers  have  a  gay  flower  bed  or  some  at¬ 
tractive  window  boxes  around  your  home. 

Just  a  word  about  the  people  you  will 
have  as  guests.  Most  of  them  are  very 
nice.  Once  in  a  while  you  will  find  a 
‘crab,”  but  keep  your  temper,  no  matter 
how  provoking  he  or  she  may  be,  and  re¬ 
member  that  the  “crabs”  are  far  in  the 
minority.  MARTHA  L.  DAY. 


DOMESTIC. — Fire  destroyed  the  main 
hangar,  four  planes  and  a  big  stock  of 
United  States  Army  airplane  repairs  at 
Hatbox  Flying  Field,  Muskogee,  Okla., 
Nov.  10.  Origin  of  the  blaze  is  unde¬ 
termined. 

A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  British  Columbia  Nov.  18,  au¬ 
thorizing  flogging  for  drug  traffickers. 

A  jury  in  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  Nov.  21  gave  a  verdict  for  $30,000 
in  favor  of  the  estate  of  Soturios  A. 
Touris,  who  was  killed  by  an  automobile 
owned  by  Brewster  &  Co.,  under  unusual 
circumstances.  The  accident  occurred  in 
June,  1917,  at  the  Harlem  River  Ship 
Canal.  The  defendant’s  automobile  was 
parked  on  a  slope  that  led  into  a  gully, 
the  car  standing  at  a  45-degree  angle. 
Touris  had  stopped  to  drink  at  a  spring 
below  the  car.  The  brakes,  it  was  al¬ 
leged,  were  not  set  properly  and  the  car 
slid  down  and  ran  over  Touris. 

Mrs.  Warren  G.  Harding  died  at  White 
Oaks  Farm,  Marion,  O.,  Nov.  21,  after 
several  weeks’  illness.  Mrs.  Harding  was 
born  in  Marion  Co.,  O.,  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Marion,  where  she  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  always  lived  except  for  the  years  of 
their  official  residence  in  Washington. 
She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Amos  II. 
Kling.  one  of  the  pioneer  farmers  of  Ma¬ 
rion  County.  It  is  related  that  when  she 
was  born  her  father  was  disappointed  be¬ 
cause  she  was  not  a  boy,  and  consoled 
himself  by  bringing  her  up  more  as  a  boy 
than  a  girl.  She  was  fond  of  horses, 
dogs  and  outdoor  life,  and  took  much  in¬ 
terest  in  her  father’s  business.  She  was 
the  mother  of  one  son,  now  dead,  by  a 
first  marriage.  There  were  no  children 
by  her  second  marriage. 

Capt.  A.  J.  Wilson  of  Fairhaven, 
Mass.,  master  of  the  schooner  Ferry 
Setzer,  was  instantly  killed  early  Nov. 
22  when  his  vessel  was  rammed  and  vir¬ 
tually  cut  in  two  by  an  unidentified 
steamer  in  a  fog  30  miles  south  of  Cape 
Hatteras.  The  eight  members  of  (he 
crew  of  the  Perry  Setzer,  after  hanging 
to  the  rigging  of  the  almost  submerged 
schooner,  were  rescued  by  the  oil  tanker 
Solona  15  miles  north  of  Cape  Hatteras 
12  hours  after  the  collision. 

Joseph  R.  Gant  was  arrested  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  23  on  charges  of  for¬ 
gery  and  of  embezzling  funds  from  the 
Centropolis  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  of 
which  he  was  president.  Mr.  Gant  also 
is  a  member  of  the  new  Charter  Commis¬ 
sion  and  of  the  Park  Board.  The  bank 
doors  were  closed  Nov.  14  after  a  week’s 
investigation  by  representatives  of  the 
State  Finance  Commissioner.  The  short¬ 
age  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $650,000. 

A  southeast  gale  with  a  heavy  rainfall, 
one  of  the  severest  storms  recorded  for 
years,  caused  heavy  property  and  ship¬ 
ping  losses  at  Belfast,  Me.,  Nov.  23.  Two 
barges,  tied  up  at  a  dock,  sank,  and  piers 
were  awash.  High  seas  pounded  over  the 
seawall  along  the  shore  of  Penobscot  Bay 
and  river,  sweeping  up  to  rows  of  Sum¬ 
mer  cottages  and  flooding  cellars  and 
storage  places. 


Leo  Ivoretz,  alias  Lou  Iveyte,  was  ar¬ 
rested  at  a  hotel  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Nov. 
23,  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud  to  the  extent  of  $2,000,000,  and 
was  taken  to  Chicago.  He  waived  extra¬ 
dition.  The  prisoner  left  Chicago  nearly 
a  year  ago  with  $2,000,000  in  cash,  car¬ 
ried  in  a  handbag.  He  posed  in  Chicago 
as  a  millionaire  philanthropist  and  patron 
of  grand  opera,  but  disappeared  from  the 
St.  Regis  there  on  Dec.  6,  1923,  after  he 
had  swindled  relatives,  friends  and  others 
in  Chicago  out  of  about  $2,000,000  in 
connection  with  his  so-called  “Panama 
Bubble.”  Numbered  among  his  victims 
was  his  own  mother,  whom  he  swindled 
out  of  $45,000.  He  professed  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  oil-producing  property  in  Panama, 
and  sold  interest  in  this  non-existent  land 
to  all  who  could  be  induced  to  trust  him. 

Ralph  Hugh  Jennison  and  Miss  Ruth 
G.  Wlilson,  both  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  were 
about  to  land  in  their  plane  Nov.  23  when 
it  collided  with  another  machine  piloted 
by  Leslie  K.  Traughber,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Army  Air  Service.  Both  were  killed. 
The  two  airplanes  fell  200  ft.  with  wings 
locked. 

Sixteen  men  had  been  killed  and  52 
others  wounded  during  the  current  hunt¬ 
ing  season  up  to  Nov.  15,  the  State  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  announced  recent¬ 
ly.  In  a  majority  of  the  casualties  the 
shootings  followed  the  accidental  dis¬ 
charge  of  guns.  Occasionally  a  hunter 
was  mistaken  for  a  deer  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  stray  bullets  •  proved  fatal.  The 
number  of  deer-hunting  accidents  was 
comparatively  small  this  season,  while 
pheasant-hunting  mishaps  were  unusual¬ 
ly  numerous. 

WASHINGTON. — President  Ooolidge 
warned  the  nation  Nov.  18  against  the 
waste  of  forests ;  to  a  thousand  delegates 
from  the  various  States  he  urged  a  spe¬ 
cific  program  of  saving.  People  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  give  up  their  Christmas  trees  to 
conserve  the  young  growth.  Mr.  Coolidge 
was  addressing  the  National  Conference 
of  Utilization  of  Forest  Products.  The 
President  asserted  that  745,000,000.000 
cu.  ft.  of  timber  is  still  standing  in  the 
United  States,  with  an  annual  drain  of 
25,000,000,000  cu.  ft  and  a  timber  growth 
of  6.000,000,000  cu.  ft.  annually.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  to  assure  a  future  supply  for¬ 
ests  must  be  grown  like  other  crops. 
t  A  ttorney  General  Stone  announced 
Nov.  18  that  instructions  have  been  given 
United  States  attorneys  in  some  six  or 
eight  States  to  institute  prosecutions  for 
the  publication  of  income  tax  lists  in 
newspapers.  The  Treasury  has  issued 
new  regulations  governing  the  inspection 
of  income  tax  lists,  limiting  the  time 
when  they  will  be  available,  but  making 
the  procedure  uniform  for  all  revenue  col¬ 
lectors. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  ninth 
annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  of  the 
New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Coble, skill  was  held  Dec.  2  to  5,  inclusive. 
Working  in  co-operation  with  the  Scho¬ 
harie  County  Farm  Bureau,  the  State 
School  set  aside  the  first  day  of  Farm 
and  Home  Week  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Schoharie  County  Farm  Bureau. 
There  were  features  of  special  interest 
each  day. 

The  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  and 
Indiana  Vegetable  Growers’  Association 
will  hold  a  joint  annual  meeting  at  the 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec. 
10-11. 

Large  expenditures  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  for  propaganda  purposes  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  government  employes  outside 
the  legitimate  functions  of  their  depart¬ 
ments  were  condemned  Nov.  18  by  the 
National  Grange,  holding  its  fifty-eighth 
annual  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
The  delegates  declare  the  widespread 
mailing  of  printed  material  of  all  sorts  in 
favor  of  various  government  projects  is 
unwarranted.  The  Grange,  it  is  said, 
will  support  the  Ketcham  bill,  which 
passed  the  House  and  is  now  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  relative  to  the  marketing  of  farm 
products.  The  delegates  also  favored 
laws  against  unfair  competition  with 
dairy  products,  particularly  condemning 
the  sale  of  oleo,  or  use  of  milk  products 
to  give  butter  substitutes  the  odor  or  taste 
of  real  butter.  Government  lands  award¬ 
ed  to  private  interests  for  development 
and  speculative  purposes  should  no  longer 
be  exempted  from  county  and  local  taxa¬ 
tion,  the  Grange  states.  The  incoming 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  enact  legisla¬ 
tion  enabling  fanners  of  the  natiop  to 
have  co-operative  production  and  market¬ 
ing,  with  adequate  means  of  financing 
crops  until  the  market  is  ready,  according 
to  decision  here  of  the  convention. 

Pitchforks  were  required  Nov.  24  to 
subdue  a  pedigreed  bull  after  it  had  gored 
to  death  Frank  Goldman,  34  years  old, 
on  the  estate  of  William  Fahnestock,  a 
New  York  banker,  at  Katonah,  N.  Y. 
When  Goldman,  who  -was  caretaker  for 
the  prize  herds,  went  into  a  stall  to  groom 
the  bull  it  attacked  and  killed  him.  The 
bellowing  brought  other  employes  to  the 
stall,  where  they  found  Goldman’s  body. 
A  patrolman  from  Bedford,  and  farm 
hands,  armed  with  pitchforks,  subdued 
the  bull  and  recovered  the  body. 


“Yes,  it’s  really  remarkable.  Bobby 
seems  to  eat  twice  as  much  chicken  when 
we  have  visitors!”  said  the  fond  mother 
to  her  guests.  “Really?  And  why  is 
that,  Bobby?”  The  query  came  in  a 
chorus.  Bobby’s  reply  was  disconcerting. 
“Because,”  he  said,  “that’s  the  only  time 
we  have  it.” — Youth’s  Companion. 
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A  FEED 
FDR  EVERY 
PURPOSE 


Some  of  the 

GoldMedalFeeds 

Gold  Medal  Vitamin  Egg  Mash 
(22  %  protein) 

Gold  Medal  Egg  Mash 

(with  dried  buttermilk — 22  %  protein) 
Gold  Medal  Scratch  Feed 
GOLD  Medal  Chick  Mash 
(with  dried  buttermilk) 

Gold  Medal  Chick  Feed 
GOLD  MEDAL  Growing  Mash 
(with  dried  buttermilk) 

GOLD  MEDAL  Developing  Feed 

Gold  Medal  Vitamin  Dairy  Ration 
(20%  protein) 

NORTH  STAR  Molasses  Dairy  Ration 
(16%  protein) 

GOLD  MEDAL  Hard  Wheat  Mixed  Feed 
,  (16%  protein) 

There  are  37  other  GOLD  MEDAL  FEEDS. 
Your  dealer  should  carry  every  one.  Write 
our  Feed  Department  if  he  can’t  supply  you. 

A  FEED  FOR  EVERY 
FEEDING  PURPOSE 


WASHBURN  CROSBY  COMPANY 

Millers  of  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 
and  Gold  Medal  Feeds 

General  Offices:  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Gold  Medal  Feeds 


Why  Not  Now? 


SPROUTED  0AT§\ 

Oats  sprouted  fn  warm  vapor  make>*^' 
a  most  nutritiom,  delicious,  and  . 
easily  digested  green  feed  that/ 
produces  great  egg  yields.^ 

With  the  original  well  known,  / 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
GRAIN  SPROUTER  , 

You  get  eggs  all  winter  when  ’ 
prices  are  highest.  The  Sprouter* 
is  a  money  maker.  Sizes  25  to  2,000” 
hens.  Free  Bulletin,  "Sprouted  Oats^ 
and  Eggs."  Ask  for  Incubator  Catalog.  Address 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO.  78  FrontSt.,C.olfax.Ia. 


£  CHICKEN  LETTUCE 


Best  green  food  for  poultry.  Will  grow  any 
where.  Sends  up  stout  stalk  3  feet  high, 
loaded  with  tender  leaves.  Yield  extremely 
heavy.  Small  space  will  furnish  green  food 
for  big  flock.  Three  big  packages  of 
Chicken  Lettuce  seed  and  six  months’ 
subscription  to  Poultry  Success  only  50c. 

Poultry  Success,  Box  ®  .Springfield, Ohio 


Get  Your 
Copy  NOW 

The  new  1925  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  book 
is  just  off  the  press.  This  is  the  8th  an¬ 
nual  edition  of  a  book  that  has  helped 
thousands  solve  their  poultry  troubles. 

It  will  help  you  too.  Practically 

Everything  You  Need  to  Know 
to  Be  Successful  With  Poultry 

can  be  found  within  the  pages  of  this  valu¬ 
able  book.  Dr.  O.  B.  Kent,  international  poul¬ 
try  authority  and  head  of  our  Poultry  Service 
Dept,  is  the  author.  It  has  been  written  to 
cover  every  phase  of  poultry  raising  —  to  tell 
you  how  to  do  it  better  and  more  profitably. 
This  book  tells 

—How  to  Raise  Chicks  —How  to  Select  Good  Layers 
— How  to  FeedIHens  to  Get  More  Eggs 
— How  to  Market  Poultry 

also  chapters  on  Breeding,  Housing  and  Management, 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE 

to  anyone  who  will  write  us  a  letter  or  postcard  asking  fora  copy.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  you  are  raising  only  a  few  chickens  or  thousands, 
you  will  find  this  book  extremely  valuable.  Write  for  free  copy  today. 

THE  FUL-O-PEP  WAY  MAKES  POULTRY  PAY 

The  Quaker  (pmpany 

Poultry  Service  Dept.  1620  Ry.  Exchange  Bldg.,  Address  Chicago,  U.S  A. 


THE  HENYARD 


Cotton  Seed  Meal  for 
Poultry 

We  have  had  many  questions  about  the 
safety  of  feeding  cottonseed  meal  to  poul¬ 
try.  From  the  analysis  of  the  meal  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  good  substitute  for 
meat  scrap,  yet  most  of  our  Northern 
poultrymen  seem  to  be  afraid  of  it.  We 
find  that  Southern  henmen  use  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  quite  freely,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  will  ever  become  popular  at  the 
North.  The  following  report  is  from  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Texas : 

"I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  our  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  cottonseed 
meal  can  be  used  in  a  ration  for  laying 
hens  if  used  as  a  substitute  for  meat 
scrap.  It  takes  at  least  2  lbs.  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  replace  1  lb.  of  meat  scrap, 
therefore  it  is  doubtful  whether  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  will  be  useful  to  a  Northern 
poultry  raiser.  We  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  have  fresh  cottonseed  meal,  as  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  contains  so  much  fat  that  it 
becomes  rancid  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
I  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  cottonseed  meal  contains  a 
large  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  for 
that  reason  we  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  be  very  ctireful  that  plenty  of  oyster 
shell  is  available.  Our  ration  in  which 
cottonseed  meal  is  used  is  composed  of 
125  lbs.  wheat  bran,  75  lbs.  milo  meal  or 
cornmeal,  120  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  and 
75  lbs,  wheat  shorts.  R.  M.  sherwood. 


Mites  or  Ticks 

Jersey  Giants  are  not  growing  as  well 
as  I  expected,  which  I  think  is  due  to  a 
pest  called  mites  ;  it  is:  a  black  bug,  and 
if  it  gets  on  a  human  body,  bites  fircely. 
I  have  sprayed  my  roost,  also  birds,  with 
fly  repellent  and  kerosene,  but  it  seems  to 
me  I  would  have  to  almost  soak  the 
chickens  in  kerosene  before  I  could  kill 
these  pests.  What  can  I  use  that  will 
kill  them  ?  mrs.  s.  r. 

New  York. 

There  are  several  insect  pests  that  at¬ 
tack  poultry  and  inflict  more  or  less  pain¬ 
ful  wounds  upon  the  hands  or  arms  of 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  them. 
In  the  North  the  red  mite  is  the  most 
common  parasite  of  this  class,  but  it  is 
easily  destroyed,  and  is  not  a  bloodthirsty 
enemy  of  man.  From  your  description,  I 
suspect  that  your  poultry-house  has  be¬ 
come  infested  by  one  of  the  poultry  fleas 
or  ticks  common  in  the  South  ;  some  of 
these  bite  severely  when  getting  upon  hu¬ 
man  skin.  Red  mites  are  easily  disposed 
of  by  spraying  or  painting  the  perches 
and  all  parts  of  the  poultry-house  where 
fowls  congregate  at  night  with  some  oil ; 
a  mixture  of  waste  engine  oil  and  kero¬ 
sene  is  good  and  cheap.  If  you  have  these 
yet,  you  haven’t  done  a  good  job  at  spray¬ 
ing  or  painting  the  interior  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  under  and  behind  things  that 
these  mites  stay  during  the  day ;  perch 
ends,  loose  boards,  nest  boxes,  etc.  Soak 
such  places.  If  you  have  some  of  the 
fiercer  beasts  of  similar  but  larger  nature, 
more  thorough  measures  will  have  to  be 
taken.  Remove  loose  parts  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  building,  spray  or  paint  with 
one  of  the  coal  tar  preparations,  like  car- 
bolineum,  burn  litter  and  such  nest  boxes 
and  loose  fittings  are  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  thorough  spraying.  It  may  he 
necessary  to  keep  the  infested  chickens 
in  other  quarters  for  10  days  in  order 
ithat  the  ticks  upon  them  may  become 
gorged  and  leave  them.  These  parasites 
suck  the  blood  of  fowls  at  night  and  hide 
in  cracks  and  crannies  through  the  day. 
It  is  in  these  latter  places,  rather  than 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  fowls,  that  they 
are  to  be  attacked  and  destroyed. 

M.  B.  D. 


Mill  Shavings  for  Litter 

What  do  you  think  of  fine  mill  shav¬ 
ings  for  litter  for  either  pullets  or  baby 
chicks?  These  could  be  obtained  for  very 
little  cost.  I  notice  they  were  recom¬ 
mended  for  ducks.  w.  A.  R. 

Newcomerstown,  O. 

I  have  never  used  fine  shavings  as 
poultry-house  litter,  but  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  prove  very  satisfactory. 
Excelsior  makes  good  nesting  material, 
hens  seeming  not  to  mind  its  woodeny 
feel.  A  strange  name,  by  the  way,  for 
packing  material,  “excelsior.”  Possibly 
given  to  it  by  the  inventor  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  which  makes  it,  when  elated  by  his 
success.  I  have  just  learned  that  excel¬ 
sior  is  not  a  waste  from  wood-working 
machinery,  as  I  had  supposed,  but  a 
specially  made  packing  material.  It  seems 
that  a  gang  of  knife  blades  are  set  up¬ 
right,  with  points  downward  and  the  dis- 
tnce  apart  of  a  fiber  of  excelsior.  Sea¬ 
soned  logs,  preferably  of  some  such  soft 
wood  as  poplar,  are  cut  into  18-in. 
lengths  and  split.  The  gang  of  blades  is 
then  drawn  lengthwise  over  the  flat  sur¬ 
face  of  the  block,  the  points  of  the  blades 
penetrating  the  wood  to  the  depth  of  an 
excelsior  fiber.  This  scores  the  surface 
of  the  block  to  the  wished-for  depth,  and 
another  knife  blade,  set  flatwise,  follows 
the  upright  blades,  shaving  to  the  depth 


When  your  birds  get  pale  faced,  eat 
well  but  lose  weight,  or  are  “down-flat”  and 
you  are  told  they  have  Coccidiosis  or  “incurable 
paralysis,”  send  for 

Happy  Hen  Worm  Remedy 

and  give  it  a  chance  to  show  what  it  will  do. 
All  birds  have  worms  and  should  be  wormed 
regularly.  This  remedy  will  not  shock  the 
system  or  burn  the  digestive  tract ;  it’s  safe. 
Used  for  four  years  by  big  Breeders  everywhere, 
who  widely  recommend  it.  Package  $1.10  post¬ 
paid,  guaranteed  to  get  the  worms.  Large  flock 
sizes,  $2.50  and  $5.00,  postpaid.  Older  mailed 
same  day  received.  HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  CO., 
Dept.  C-l  06,  36  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 
3  MONTHS  FREE 
All  ONE,  TWO  or  FIVE  year  subscriptions  re¬ 
ceived  before  Dec.  3ist  will  be  entered  to  com¬ 
mence  with  the  January  issue,  and  the  Oct., 
Nov.  and  Dec.  issues  of  this  year  will  be  mailed 
FREE.  Order  today  and  get  them. 

1  Year  75c.  2  YEARS  $1  5  Years  $2.00 

Averages  over  100  page9  per  issue.  Tells  how  to  feed,  house 
and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg  production;  how  to  hatch 
and  rear  poultry  successfully.  4  months  trial  subscription  25c. 

American  ^Poultry  Journal.  16-523-Plymouth  _Cl«_Chicaj50 


COLORED  PICTURES 


of  ,d®a*  Chicken#  in  Beautiful  Nat- 

i  iDfli  If  TD Vl  ural  Colors,  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  fram- 
l  V/vJIrfllvI  |  ing,  with  Poultry  Tribune— every  issue, 
TR]  BUNE  ;  without  extra  charge .  World’s  Great  Poul- 

j  JO'  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
WM  ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages. 
JH  SPECIAL  OFFER  : 

5  Big  Trial  Issues  O^c 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

I  Poultry  Tribune,  Depl.  1, Mount  Morris,  111. 


Poultry  Advocate  25c 

Our  34th  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  year’s  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  4  full  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Range  raised.  Tested  for  B.  W,  Diarrhoea.  Park’s 
Barred  Rock,  Wyckoff’s  and  Holly  wood  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  Vibert’s  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Free  from 
disease.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

A.  H.  FINGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  H  Y. 


JONES’  B£g?£D  CHICKS 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  Incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
and  10  years  experience  in  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good 
Strong  Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  313.  288,  208,  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


PARKS 9  Barred  Rocks 

Owen  Farm's  Reds,  Martin’s  White  Wyandottes. 
Yearling  pullets,  83.50  each;  pullets,  «4  months, 
S3. 35;  5  months,  83.50, 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  165,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB  1 

White  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

3,000  breeders  on  free  Farm  Range.  Pure  Bar¬ 
ron  English  Strain,  out  of  imported  birds 
200  Pullets  ready  to  lay;  50  Hens;  50  Cocks;  100 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks,  Feb.,  March  and  April  delivery. 
Circular  Free 

EDGAIt  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
?5  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  250-egg  trapnested  pedigreed  stock. 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Mar. 
hatch,  83.50;  April  hatch,  83  each.  These  pul¬ 
lets  will  prove  layers  and  not  boarders.  Will  ship 
any  amount  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD  Box  51  Waltham,  Mass, 


Northern  Grown  £.  i  Red  Chicks 

State  Certified  free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  Our  hardy 
Jan.  and  Feb.  hatched  chicks  are  naturally  adapted  to 
Winter  brooding  and  pay  big  profits  as  early  broilers. 
Catalog  free.  Maple  Hill  Farms,  Walpole,  New  Hampshire 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

toril  and  May  Pullets  XS'MKS,”;  SSk’SSSfl 

stock,  81.50  to  83.35,  according  to  age  and  ma¬ 
turity.  Penny  &  Gordon,  Mattituck,  h.  I.,  N.Y. 


"**  iwiiwu  u$  v/a  W  ■  II 1 1  v  JLucllUI  II  1  Ullvld 

from  heavy  laying  stock.  These  birds  have  been 
reared  on  free  range  and  are  in  good  condition. 
Price,  $1.50  to  $2  each,  according  to  size  and  age. 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  L,.  I.,  N.Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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MORE  EGGS 

and  greater  weight 


CONSOLIDATED  BEEF  SCRAP  with 
PURE  DRY  YEAST  always  increases 
growth,  vigor  and  profits.  First  import¬ 
ant  advance  in  poultry  feeding  science. 
Breaks  world’s  records. 


BONUS  BAG  OFFER 


Send  your  Dealer’s  name  and  we  will 
send  samples  with  copy  of  MAKING 
HENS  PAY,  by  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis, 
and  also  details  of  BONUS  BAG  OFFER 
(100  lbs.  each.) 


CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  -  -  Philadelphia 


BEEF  SCRAP 

with 


PURE  DRY  YEAST 


to  which  the  latter  have  cut.  This  re¬ 
moves  the  surface  of  the  block  in  long 
fibers,  which  curl  up  and  fall  away  from 
the  knives.  Repetitions  of  the  stroke 
make  the  block  all  up  into  the  familiar 
material  which  serves  so  many  useful 
pui*poses.  M.  B.  o. 

Light  or  Dark  Yolks; 
Alfalfa  for  Greens 

1.  Can  I  confine  my  flock  of  125  Buff 
and  Brown  Leghorns  all  Winter  without 
injury  to  the  hens  and  without  decreasing 
the  egg  production?  2.  Are  light  or  dark 
yolks  preferable  for  the  fancy  trade,  and 
how  can  I  make  the  yolks  darker?  I 
feed  dry  mash,  and  oats  for  scratch  feed, 
with  cabbage  at  noon  for  green  feed.  3. 
Would  Alfalfa,  chopped  fine  and  steamed, 
make  as  good  a  green  feed  as  any? 

Clare,  Mich.  r.  j.  m. 

1.  Yes,  if  you  have  suitable  quarters 
for  them. 

2.  Light  yolks  seem  to  be  preferred  by 
much  of  the  “fancy  trade,”  though  this 
preference  may  differ  in  different  sec¬ 
tions.  It  has  about  as  much  reason  be¬ 
hind  it  as  the  preference  for  white  shells, 
but  you  cannot  afford  to  go  counter  to 
prejudice  if  you  are  selling  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  Yolks  may  be  darkened  by  feeding 
green  stuffs,  such  as  clovei’,  green  cab¬ 
bage,  kale,  etc. 

3.  Fine  cut  and  steamed  Alfalfa,  if  this 
has  been  properly  cured,  so  as  to  retain 
the  green  color  and  the  leaves,  makes 
good  green  food.  Clover  is  equally  good. 

M.  B.  IX. 


JS  You  can  make  a  better  sprouter  than  you  can 
buy.  This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening 
by  a  14  year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 
The  cost,  with  heater,  was  $ti. 99.  Thousands  in 
use.  All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 


To  make  hens  lay  their  best,  in  winter,  growing  green  feed, 
rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted  oats  are  best. 
The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter  yields  the  best  and 
sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the  least  work.  I  will  send,  free, 
plans  for  making  this  sprouter  with  description  of  Little 
Putnam  Stove  to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove 
to  keep  fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Burns  a  month  without  trimming  or  Jilting, 
Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send 
me  his  name  and  $2.50  and  get  one  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 
Try  it.  If  not  satisfied,  return  in  10  days  and  I’ll  refund  $2.50. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  1264-0  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


250 Post 

—  Paid 


Burns  a  Month  Without  Attention 


MAKE  HENS  LAY"! 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

LATEST  MODEL 

BONE  CUTTER 

-  -  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

lO  Days' Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

F.W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  MILFORD.  MASS,  m 


MANN’S 


Right  Feeding 
The  Secret  of  Success 


ONE  can  buy  baby 
chicks  and  suc¬ 
ceed  without  learning 
to  run  an  incubator. 

One  can  even  buy  squab 
pullets  and  succeed  without 
learning  the  art  of  brood¬ 
ing.  But  no  one  ever  made 
money  with  poultry  with¬ 
out  mastering  the  art  of 
Feeding. 

Feeding  poultry  rests  upon  a  scientific  basis.  If 
you  understand  the‘‘why”you  will  easily  master 
the  “how.”  Both  the  “why”  and  the  “how”  are 
fully  explained  by  a  master  poultryman 
in  our  book  “Feeding  for  Eggs.” 
“Study  this  book,”  advises  the  author, 
"know  the  values  and  purposes  of  the 
several  staple  foods  and  then  experiment 
for  a  properly  blended  ration  that  is  best 
for  your  conditions  and  your  birds.” 
We’ll  send  this  book — 250 pages,  60 illus¬ 
trations,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth— 
with  a  full  year’s  subscription  to  Every¬ 
body’s  Poultry  Magazine  for  only  $1. 
Everybody’s  Poultry  Magazine  is 
edited  by  Charles  D.  Cleveland, 
known  the  country  over  as  poul¬ 
tryman  and  educator.  He  is  abW 
Chat.  D.  assisted  by  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewik, 
Cleveland  Helen  Dow  Whitaker  and  others. 

Mrs .  Whitaker’s  series'  ‘The  2-in  -1 
Bird” — is  the  sensation  of  the 
season. 

SAMPLE  COPY  FREE  :  Write 
today  for  your  free  copy  of 
EVERYBODY’S  v-r  send  25c  for 
6  months’  Trial  Subscription. 

Everybody’s  Poultry 
Magazine 

Bo>  107  Hanover,  Pa. 

fill  Out  and  Mail  this  Coupon 

EVERYBOnY’S  POULTRY  MAGAZINE. 

Box  107  Hanover,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs  -a  Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  please  send  250- 
page,  clotn-bound  book,  “Feeding  for  Eggs”  and  enter 
my  subscription  for  one  year  [12  months]  to  Everybody’s 
Poultry  Magazine. 


Name 


Post  Office . . 

R.  F.D . State 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  Is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  Column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  Nov.  14,  1024; 


White  Leghorns 

Meado wedge  Fin.,  Mass .  23  30 

Barnes’  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 

Fm.,  N.  Y.  . . .  3  3 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  N.  Y .  31  60 

F'rltz  Freyer,  N.  Y .  50  88 

Eusner’s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  10  20 

Homeland  Fm.,  N.  Y .  25  35 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  3  8 

John  P.  Gasson,  Ohio .  41  76 

Charles  A.  Seaver,  N.  Y .  17  27 

Charles  A.  Seaver,  N.  Y .  38  61 

Culmor  Leghorn  Fm.,  Conn .  20  39 

Foreman  Fins.,  Mich .  12  15 

Erummcr  &  Fredrickson  Pity.  Fm., 

Mich .  0  2 

Cedarhurst  Pity  Fm.,  N.  J .  8  18 

Kirkup’s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  4  8 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  43  61 

Chesbro  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  12  16 

Wm.  H.  Compton,  N.  Y .  20  29 

Howard  P.  Corsa,  Pa .  26  42 

Wellward  F'm.,  N.  Y .  15  24 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.  J .  3  6 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm.,  N.  Y .  35  63 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Pm.,  N.  Y .  5  6 

Fluhrer  Fm..  N.  Y .  18  27 

Donald  MacKinnon,  N.  Y .  36  54 

Tanglewood  Fm.,  N.  Y .  12  16 

John  A.  Roshler,  N.  Y .  15  28 

Benjamin  Brower,  N.  Y .  25  38 

Hillcrest  Pity.  Fm.,  Pa .  35  56 

Thomas  Henderson,  N.  Y .  4  6 

Stewart  L  Purdie.,  N.  Y .  37  .  51 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J .  0  1 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  4  5 

The  Hargrove  Leghorn  Fm.,  Mo .  0  0 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  1  fl 

Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Fm.,  N.  Y .  5  8 

Hollywood  Pity.  F'm.,  Wash .  34  59 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  13  13 

Ferris  Pity.  •Pm.,  Mich .  3  3 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  28  35 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J .  23  32 

Green  Ridge  Fm.,  N.  Y .  15  24 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  N.  Y .  0  0 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  N.  Y .  "  2  2 

Beaver  Dam  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  12  15 

Beaver  Dam  Pity.  Fin.,  N.  Y .  16  18 

Paul  P.  Smith,  N.  J .  35  81 

Sunnycroft  Fm.,  Pa .  8  8 

Lone  Oak  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  5  8 

A1  Marr,  N.  Y .  10  10 

Kehoe’s  Harlax,  N.  Y .  36  67 

Rparkill  Leghorn  Fins.,  N.  Y .  19  19 

Oliver  Bros.,  Conn .  22  39 

New  &  Pockman,  N.  Y .  4  5 

LeRoy  Wilcox,  N.  Y .  8  16 

Sunny  Slope  Fm.,  N.  Y .  27  31 

Ruehles  Sunnyside  Fm.,  N.  Y .  24  49 

W.  H.  Piper,  N.  Y .  19  24 

Silva  Lake  Fm.,  N.  Y .  8  11 

Willow  Brook  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  9  9 

J.  M.  Scribner,  N.  Y .  16  22 

Ulster  Pity.  Fms.  (Rose  Comb),  N.  Y.  0  1 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Southdown  Fm.,  N.  Y .  13  22 

C.  0.  Hayden,  Conn .  8  11 

John  G.  Hopkins,  Pa .  4  7 

Beacon  Pity.  Yds.,  N.  J .  6  10 

West  Neck  F'm.,  N.  Y .  40  76 

Robert  Seaman,  N.  Y .  22  32 

Twin  Pines  Pm.,  N.  Y .  4  7 

T.one  Oak  Fm.,  Mo .  0  1 

Rallintobber  Fm.,  N.  Y .  9  14 

Sunnyfields  Fm.,  Conn .  3  4 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass,  .  20  32 

Pine  Knoll  Fnv,  Conn .  7  9 

Phillip  Smith,  N.  Y .  2  ■  5 

Springbrook  Pity.  Fm.,  Conn .  0  1 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  White* 

O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pa .  4  9 

Palmetto  Fm.,  S.  C .  2  8 

White  Wyandotte* 

Wal-Ruth  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  21  52 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  0  0 

V.  H.  Kirkup,  N  Y .  6  12 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  5  8 

Axel  T.  Nelson,  N.  Y .  28  58 

Royee  Knox,  N.  Y .  6  8 

Hill  view  Fm.,  N.  Y .  4  9 

E.  D.  Elmer,  N.  Y .  31  47 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Davidson  Bros.*  Mass .  24  42 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  0  0 

II.  B.  Spangler.  N.  J .  0  1 

Fred  E.  Arnold,  Jr.,  N.  J .  0  0 

Barred  Plymouth.  Rocks 

Atlantic  Fm.,  N.  Y .  20  37 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  N.  Y .  13  17 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  ..." .  0  0 

Lewis  Fm.,  B.  1 .  1  2 

William  Arenholz,  N.  Y .  0  0 

Ontario  Agr.  Col.,  Ont. ,  Can .  0  0 

The  Ferguson  Fins.,  Tenn .  0  3 

A.  C.  Jones.  Del .  3  5 

Howard  Wells,  N.  Y .  0  8 

W.  H.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  25  39 


Poultry — the  biggest 
thing  on  the  farm! 

Don’t  say  “No”  before  you  read  these  amaz* 
ing  figures  taken  from  Qovernment  Reports 


POULTRY— a  proven  source 
of  profit  is  neglected  on  most 
farms.  With  proper  care  of  flocks, 
poultry  profits  can  be  turned 
into  a  big,  man-sized  income. 
Careful  feeding  plays  the  most 
important  part. 

Government  statistics  show  that 
$1,047,000,000  were  paid  to  poul¬ 
try  raisers  in  1923!  This  amazing 
sum  exceeded  the  total  wheat 
crop  by  $300,000,000.  It  is  greater 
than  the  value  of  all  cattle  raised. 
It  is  three  times  larger  than  the 
year’s  tobacco  crop. 

More  than  twice  the 
combined  potato  and 
sweet  potato  crops. 

No  one  can  truth¬ 
fully  say— in  the  face 
of  these  figures— that 
poultry  is  j  ust  a  means 
of  picking  up  a  little 
extra  money.  Nor  can 
anyone  deny  that 
poultry  is  worthy  of 
your  best  effort. 

Big  Egg 
Production 

How  to  get  it  during  the 
Cold  Weather  Months 

There  ’  s  aneager  mar¬ 
ket  waiting  to  absorb  the  Nation’s 
poultry  products  and  especially 
during  cold  weather.  The  demand 
for  high-priced  winter  eggs  is  grow¬ 
ing  greater  daily.  So  the  vital 
question  now  is  not  the  market, 
but  how  to  get  greater  egg  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  lowest  cost.  The  an¬ 
swer  to  that  question  lies  in  proper 
feeding.  No  other  phase  of  poul¬ 
try  raising  should  be  watched 
with  greater  care. 


the  yolks.  But  yolks  alone  do  not 
make  eggs.  The  whites  must  be 
developed,  too.  Scratch  grains 
will  not  accomplish  this.  Globe  Egg 
Mash  will.  This  combination  of 
scratch  grains  and  Globe  Egg 
Mash  promotes  egg  production  in 
a  healthy  normal  manner. 

More  Eggs — Greater  Profits 

Globe  Egg  Mash  leads  as  an  egg 
producer.  It  is  a  scientific  balance 
of  the  most  digestible  animal, 
vegetable  and  cereal  proteins  es¬ 
pecially  selected  for 
their  egg-making  qual¬ 
ities.  Better  hatches, 
healthier  chicks, more 
eggs,  and  greater  prof¬ 
its  are  the  result  of 
feeding  GlobeEggMash. 

The  best  proof — 
a  test 

Our  word  alone,  we 
know,  is  not  enough 
to  prove  our  claims 
for  Globe.  But  re¬ 
member,  please,  our 
standing  with  the 
country’s  leading  poultry 
raisers— the  fact  that  back 
of  Globe  Egg  Mash  are  22 
years  of  experience  in  poul¬ 
try  feeds  and  on  practical  poultry  farms. 
And  that  nearly  half  a  million  poultry 
raisers  now  depend  on  Globe  to  get  big  egg 
production  during  the  winter  months. 

In  view  of  our  past  record,  is  a  test  of 
Globe  too  much  to  ask?  You  want  more 
high-priced  winter  eggs.  In  fairness  to 
yourself,  make  a  test  of  Globe  Egg  Mash. 
Then  judge  its  merits  by  results  alone. 
There  is  a  Globe  Merchant  near  you  who 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  more  about  Globe 
Feeds  and  furnish  you  with  literature.  It 
will  pay  you  to  talk  with  him  at  the  first 
opportunity.  He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 


PICKINSQflS 


Egg  Mash 

Chick  Starter 

Growing  Mash 
Fattening  Mash 
Molting  Mash 
Chick  Scratch 
Growing  Scratch 
Poultry  Scratch 


See  that  hens  are  fed  good 
scratch  grains  daily.  This  makes 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 
Chicago  Minneapolis 


ThisValuable  Book  on  TJX)  T} T? 
Poultry  Raising  sent  Jl  JaCG 


Clip  and  Mail  Coupon 
Now 


Everyone  who  raises  or  who  plans  at 
some  future  date  to  raise  poultry  should 
have  a  copy  of  “Poultry  Profits.”  The 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to  help  you  make 
more  money— bigger  profits  from  your 
flecks.  There  is  a  special  treatise  on 

winter  egg  production,  and  the  care  and  _  . 

feeds  of  poultry  during  the  cold  weather.  j 

It  is  a  poultry  book  from  cover  to  cover.  y  B JR? v  ’ 
Our  Feeds  are  mentioned  only  inciden-  1j 
tally.  This  book  represents  22  years  of 
study  and  research  by  leaders  in  the  'wfy 

poultry  field.  We  offer  you  a  copy  free  (p r 

while  a  limited  edition  lasts.  Write  to-  / 
day,  enclosing  4c  in  stamps  to  cover  /  ^  o* 

cost  of  packing  and  mailing.  s  v-  .Ac*-  ** 


/ 


‘V’V  o°'<?  o° 


/ 


Total 


1361  2230 
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Healthy,  Growing  Birds 
Need  Plenty  of  Minerals 


Feed  FOS-FOR-US 

Phosphorus  and  Lime  are 
necessary  to  grow  strong, 
vigorous  fowls  —  as  well 
as  to  produce  quality  eggs 
at  a  profit. 

Cut  your  feed  bills  by 
feeding  less  meat  scrap — 
a  high  priced  feed  —  and 
substitute  cheap  vegetable 
meals  plus  minerals  in  the 
form  of  FOS-FOR-US. 
You  can  feed  less  oyster 
shell — because  FOS-FOR- 
US  contains  70%  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime. 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate-Lime  Qrit 

contains  22%  tri-calcium 
phosphate,  70%  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime.  A  hard,  sharp 
soluble  grit.  Three  sizes 
—  coarse,  medium,  fine. 
Sold  in  100  lb.  bags. 


international  ^Agricultural  Corporation 


BUY  A  BAv? 
T  O-D  A  Y 


COLUMBIA,  TENN. 

BRANCHES  IN  EIGHT  CITIES 

Manufacturers  of  International  Fertilizers 


International  Agricultural  Corporation 
Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Term. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  and  literature. 

Quote  me  prices  on _ 100  lb.  bags 

I  |  Coarse  Q  Medium  Q  Fine. 

Name _ 


Town. 


.State. 


85-egg  Wishbone 


New  !  A  lamp  incubator  made  like  the 
finest  mammoths,  hatching  the  same 
strong  chicks  as  the  famous  Wishbone 
mammoths.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime  in 
the  world’s  largest  incubator  factory. 
Find  out  about  the  finest  lamp  incubator 
money  can  buy. 


Other  sizes:  175-egg, 
255-egg,  400-egg,  800- 
egg  up  to  48,000-egg 
capacity. 


cWrite  for 


The  Best  W ay  to  Raise  Chickens 

Wishbone  Brooder  is  best  for  chicks,  easiest 
to  operate.  Nothing  to  go  wrong.  You  set  it 
and  forget  it.  Powerful  oil-burning  heater  gives 
hot  blue  flame  at  touch  of  match  without  priming. 
Plenty  of  heat  in  zero  weather.  The  finest  brooder 
money  can  buy.  Write  for  descriptive  folder  today. 

American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 

1160  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


ctut  r ukf  . 

brooder 


Organized  Co-operation 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  b«_oks  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hop-d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Chickenpox 

I  have  a  flock  of  80  well-bred  White 
Wyandotte  hens,  and  about  200  chickens. 
Some  disease  has  got  into  them.  There 
will  be  spots  on  their  ears  and  combs 
and  gills.  You  would  think  that  one  hen 
had  just  picked  the  other  one  and  just 
drawn  blood  ;  some  will  have  it  one  place 
and  some  another  around  their  head  ;  it 
will  swell  up  a  little  and  have  a  heavy 
scab  and  matter.  It  seems  to  spread  and 
go  to  their  eyes.  Their  eyes  will  be 
swollen  shut.  When  you  see  this  spot 
first  come  on  their  head  it  takes  about  a 
week  before  their  eyes  are  shut  and  a 
kind  of  matter  running  out  of  them.  In 
about  another  week  they  are  ready  to 
die.  K.  R. 

New  York. 

Chickenpox  ;  a  very  contagious  disease 
and  one  that  will  he  likely  to  run  through 
your  flock.  Separate  all  sick  fowls  and 
keep  them  by  themselves  until  death  or 
recovery.  Paint  the  “spots”  with  tinct¬ 
ure  of  iodine,  repeating  after  a  short  time 
if  necessary.  Paint  also  any  “cankers” 
within  their  mouths  with  same  substance. 
Clean  up  their  eating  and  drinking  uten¬ 
sils  with  boiling  water,  and  clean  their 
quarters  also,  afterward  admitting  full 
sunlight  to  keep  them  dry  and  clean. 
Feed  soft,  easily  digested  food  to  the  sick 
fowls  if  they  have  difficulty  in  swallow¬ 
ing.  Chickenpox,  when  uncomplicated 
with  roup,  is  not  ordinarily  a  very  se¬ 
rious  affection,  but  the  fact  that  you  are 
losing  fowls  from  it  indicates  either  com¬ 
plications  or  a  severe  infection.  M.  B.  d. 


Manson’s  Eye  Worms  in 
Fowls 

Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for 
chickens  that  have  worms  in  their  eyes? 
The  worm  are  about  one  inch  long  (vary 
in  length), *and  the  size  of  a  straight  pin. 
I  took  57  worms  from  one  hen’s  eyes.  I 
have  about  150  birds.  I  feed  corn  at 
night,  and  laying  mash  in  morning;  have 
free  range,  plenty  of  water  from  artesian 
well.  Part  of  the  hens’  combs  and  faces 
are  very  pale  all  the  time,  but  they  are 
real  fat.  I  get  very  few  eggs.  I  have 
dipped  them  today  for  lice.  How  many 
days  before  another  dip  is  necessary? 

Wauchula,  Fla.  mbs.  j.  c. 

These  uncommon  parasites  are  probab¬ 
ly  what  are  known  as.  Manson’s  eye 
worms,  and  seem  to  be  limited  as  para¬ 
sites  of  chickens  to  sea  coast  regions. 
They  are  small  white,  thread-like  worms, 
about  a  half  inch  in  length  and  as  thick 
as.  a  fine  needle.  As  many  as  200  have 
been  found  in  the  eyes  of  one  fowl,  lo¬ 
cated  beneath  the  nictitating  (winking) 
membrane.  The  treatment  recommended 
is  removing  the  worms  with  a  soft  cloth, 
after  they  have  been  partially  dislodged 
by  washing  out  the  eyes  with  a  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  (cooking  soda)  in 
water.  Dipping  the  fowls  for  lice,  or 
using  other  treatment,  may  he  repeated 
after  a  week’s  interval,  or  less.  The  use 
of  blue  ointment,  a  bit  smeared  over  the 
skin  beneath  the  vent,  is  of  more  lasting 
effect  than  dipping,  and  easier  of  appli¬ 
cation.  M-  B-  D- 


Feeding  in  Lighted  House 

Having  read  and  heard  so  much  about 
artificial  lights  for  hens  I  thought  I 
would  try  them ;  must  use  them  at  night 
as  I  do  *  not  get  home  from  work  until 
about  8  :15  or  9  :15  a.  m.  I  feed  scratch 
feed,  4  lhs.  in  morning  and  8  lbs.  about 
5  p.  m.,  using  lights.  I  feed  grain.  4  lbs. 
morning  and  divide  the  8  lbs..  4  lbs., 
4:30  p.  m.,  and  4  lbs.  7  p.  m.,  lights  on 
7  to  8  p.  m.  Should  I  feed  a  larger 
amount  of  grain  and  should  I  use  lights 
longer?  Before  I  go  to  work  I  scatter 
the  grain  in  the  litter  and  keep  litter 
up  a  bit  so  chickens  get  an  early  feed 
in  the  morning.  w.  M. 

If  you  wish  to  use  the  lights  at  night, 
the  evening  meal  will  probably  be  the 
most  convenient  system  for  you  to  use. 
The  pullets  should  be  fed  as  usual  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  and.  at  eight  o’clock,  lights 
should  be  turned  on  and  the  birds  given 
an  extra  feeding  of  grain,  what  they  will 
quickly  clean  up.  They  will  learn  to 
come  from  their  perches,  eat  and  return 
in  an  hour,  when  the  lights  may  be 
turned  off.  They  should  have  the  early 
morning  feed  as  before,  for  the  gain 
from  lighting  comes,  not  from  time  of 
feeding  but  from  the  extra  amount  fed 
at  such  times  as  will  prevent  the  .long 
fast  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Winter 
night.  Fowls  under  lights  need  more 
grain  than  those  not  lighted ;  water  must 
be  always  available  when  it  is  light 
enough  for  them  to  eat  and  regularity  in 
feeding  must  be  observed.  Do  not  make 
sudden  changes  in  your  method  of  feed¬ 
ing.  If  changes  must  be  made,  make  them 
gradually,  or  you  will  be  likely  to  induce 
molting  and  a  check  in  egg  laying.  The 
brooder  that  you' mention  is  an  excellent 
one.  M.  b.  d. 


“Where  have  you  been?”  “In  the  hos¬ 
pital  getting  censored.”  “Censored?” 
“Yes.  I  had  several  important  parts  cut 
out.” — The  Tennessee  Star. 


Day-Old 

CHIX 

from  the  largest  breeder 
of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


We  shall  not  be  able  to  furnish 
any  more  day-old  chix  this 
year  than  last  year. 

1925  will  show  better  than 
usual  profits  to  the  commercial 
egg  man  who  is  properly 
equipped  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunities. 

A  few  of  our  1924  books  are 
left;  they  are  FREE  on  re¬ 
quest. 

Get  your  name  on  the  list  for 
the  new  1925  book,  which  will 
be  the  last  word  on  efficient 
methods. 


LORD  FARMS 


67  Forest  St. 


Methuen,  Mass. 


DARBY’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 
Breaking  Ale  Previous  Records  at 
the  Greatest  American  Contest 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1923 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1922 
First  Pen,  Vineland  1921 

BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

C.  T.  DARBY  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Bisr  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  ContestI  Greatest  winners  New  York - 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs.  Chicks,  snipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  23  Portland,  Ind. 


300  Tancred  Leghorn  Pullets 

CHAS.  FLACCUS  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets  5£°  stock; 

This  season’s  pens.  WALTER  SCHEDLER,  Ca (skill,  N.  Y.  Ronfe  1 


3,000  Cocks,  Hens, Cockerels, Pul lets- 

Wnite  Wyanoottes  catalogue.  Special  price  on  Yearl. 

mg  Hens,  BOWDEN,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

The  birds  that  are  making  Knick’s  Reds  famous.  Big, 
husky,  farm-raised  Cdckerels  and  Bullets,  bred  for 
vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying. 
Fair  prices  and  a  square  deal  always.  Catalog  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  R.  36,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


S.O.IFL.  1. 3-PULLETS 

March  hatched.  Free  from  disease.  Tested  for  B, 
W.  Diarrhoea.  up;  Cockerels.  *5. 

I,.  R.  HARRIS  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


4LHODE  ISLAND  ‘Y7UrH ITES  (  SINGLE 
RAPNESTED  STOCK  SCONIB 

inners  in  the  national  contests.  Pullets,  April  hatched, 
.50:  May  hatched,  §8;  yearling  hens,  $8.50;  choice 
ckerels,  *5,  #7.50,  #10.  Show  birds  a  matter  of  cor- 
mr,nrienpe  SatPn  sruarant’d.  O.  G.  I,.  LEWIS,  Paoli,  P». 


[n  l  Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Fine  quality. 
.  1\CUS  cheap.  S.  BOWDEN,  Box  19S,  Mansfield,  O. 


I  ersey  Black  Glanfs— Growing  stock  ,  pullets  and  cocker 
J  els,  $1.S0  each  and  up.  BROOKCREST  F  ARM,  Cranbury,  (i.  i 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels— 6  mos.  old  ;  flue  large 
birds.  #4  each.  Blauvelt  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


quab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  selling  at  highest  prices  everknown.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Kaisedinone  month.  We  ship  every  whereourfa- 
mousbreeding  stock  and  supplies.  Established 
24  yrs.  W ritenow  f  or  big  illuBtratedf  ree  book . 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE  SSI 

young  birds  from  New  York  and  Chicago  winners. 
Selected  breeders,  ganders  and  geese.  SSIO  each; 
three  for  »28.  MAPLE  FARM,  R.  F.  D  .  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


Turkeys 


Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeders. 
Also  ducks  and  geese.  Write  your  wants. 

H.  A-  Souder  Box  29  Sellersvllle  Pa. 


P 


ARDEE'S 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP,  N.T. 


Large  Slock  Poultry  .Turkeys,  Geese  hua  rse  mss 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa, 


SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS 

#15  per  pair.  Geese— $10  per  pair.  Catalog  free.  Order 
now  and  save  money.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRT  FARM.  Telford,  Pa. 


COR  SALE— WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS —Males,  $4;  Females,  $3. 

r  Mrs.  Harold  North  West  Norwalk  Read  Darien,  Conn. 
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The  Henyard 


Bees  Stinging  Poultry 

There  has  been  some  discussion  about 
bees  and  poultry,  some  readers  claiming 
that  there  are  cases  where  birds  have 
been  severely  injured.  A  curious  thing 
about  it  seems  to  be  that  the  bees  will 
attack  dark-colored  hens  or  animals  in 
preference  to  light-colored.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  taken  from  the  American  Bee  Jour¬ 
nal: 

A  friend  of  mine  (who,  because  of  ill 
health,  was  obliged  to  seek  relief  in  a 
sanitarium)  asked  me  if  I  would  take 
care  of  his  bees  while  he  was  away.  This 
responsibility  I  readily  assumed  and  im¬ 
mediately  took  possession  of  four  hives  of 
bees,  removing  three  of  them  to  a  yard 
some  four  miles  out  of  town.  The  fourth 
hive  I  placed  in  the  rear  of  of  my  busi¬ 
ness  office  in  town. 

This  was  in  the  late  Fall,  and  the  hive 
remained  there,  unmolested,  until  early 
Spring.  One  Sunday  morning  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  had  better  examine  that  hive 
to  see  how  its  occupants  had  stood  the 
Winter.  I  gave  them  a  little  smoke,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  I  removed  the  cover. 
Then  the  fun  began  !  They  proved  to  be 
the  most  vicious  colony  of  bees  I  ever 
handled.  In  a  moment  the  air  was  full 
of  angry  bees,  and  I  was  forced  to  seek 


had  a  cold  and  in  drinking  should  pass 
germs  into  the  water  fountain,  would  the 
presence  of  permanganate  disinfect  that 
water  so  the  germs  would  not  be  passed 
on  to  other  birds?  M.  p.  X. 

St.  Michaels,  Md. 

1.  The  trouble  with  your  floor  is  very 
likely  due  to  the  use  of  fine  sand  and  too 
little  cement ;  salt  is  sometimes  used  in 
small  proportion  to  prevent  freezing 
when  concrete  is  mixed  during  cold  wea¬ 
ther  and,  if  too  much  is  not  used,  there 
is  no  injury,  save  to  the  surface  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  finished  structure.  Fine  sand, 
however,  is  not  suited  to  concrete  work, 
requiring,  if  used,  much  more  cement, 
up,  perhaps,  to  double  the  amount  that 
would  be  needed  if  the  sand  was  made  up 
of  large  particles.  Good  concrete  sand  is 
coarse  and  sharp,  not  fine  and  with 
smoothly  rounded  particles.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  satisfactory  application  for 
preventing  the  disintegration  of  improp¬ 
erly  made  concrete. 

2.  If  potassium  permanganate  can  ex¬ 
ert  any  good  influence  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  among  fowls,  I  should 
expect  it  to  be  in  the  way  that  you  sug¬ 
gest.  Potassium  permanganate  is  not 
a  powerful  germicide  and  rapidly  loses  its 
value  in  that  respect  when  brought  into 
contact  with  organic  matter.  While  in 
sufficiently  fresh  and  strong  solution,  it 
would  act  as  an  antiseptic,  discouraging 
the  growth  and  transmission  of  disease 


Here  is  a  good-sized  farm  family  with  no  indication  of  race  suicide.  This  one  lives 
ir.  New  Jersey  and  its  members  will  do  anything  that  an  honest  dog  may  be 

expected  to  do. 


shelter  for  my  own  protection.  While  I 
was  busy  getting  rid  of  bees  that  had  fol¬ 
lowed  me  into  my  office,  I  heard  a  great 
commotion  in  the  poultry  yard  outside. 
The  air  was  now  full  of  bees  and  poultry  ! 
There  were  about  20  hens  in  the  yard — 
an  equal  number  of  White  Leghorns  and 
It.  -I.  Reds.  I  rushed  to  the  window  and 
saw  that  the  bees  had  literally  covered  the 
Reds  and  were  stinging  them  unmerciful¬ 
ly  !  Out  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  hens, 
I  rushed  out  and  drove  them,  into  the 
poultry-house  and  shut  the  door ;  but 
the  poor  creatures  were  so  crazed  with 
pain  they  flew  in  a  body  against  the  door 
and  burst  it  open,  flying  out  again  where 
the  air  was  still  thick  wfith  bees. 

Four  of  the  Reds  flew  over  the  fence 
into  a  neighbor’s  yard  and  into  a  small 
unoccupied  building,  where  they  were 
found  dead  the  next  morning.  Two  hens 
and  a  beautiful  cockerel  crawled  under  a 
large  building,  where  it  was  impossible 
to  get  at  them,  and  I  concluded  that  they 
had  died  also ;  but,  much  to  my  surprise, 
four  days  afterwards  they  appeared  in 
the  poultry  yard ;  but,  such  woe-begone 
birds  you  never  saw !  However,  careful 
nursing  brought  them  back  to  health 
again,  and  in  the  meantime  the  colony  of 
bees  had  been  moved  out  of  town. 

Not  one  of  the  White  Leghorns  was 
touched  by  a  bee !  This  proves  to  me  that 
bees  are  not  “color-blind,”  but,  like  the 
bull,  are  enraged  by  the  flaunting  of  a  red 
rag  !  MILLARD  F.  FREEBORN. 

Massachusetts. 


Poor  Cement  Floor;  Per¬ 
manganate  of  Potash 

1.  What  is  wrong  with  a  new  cement 
floor  laid  the  past  Summer?  It  was  made 
rather  weak  in  cement,  the  mixture  being 
cement  and  seaside  sand.  A  white,  fuzzy 
substance  "keeps  forming  on  some  parts 
of  the  floor,  and  on  sweeping  it  away, 
more  or  less  sand  goes  with  it.  I  may 
say  that  the  sand  is  very  fine  in  texture 
or  size  of  particles.  Is  it  likely  that 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  salt  in  the 
sand  and  that  this  is  setting  up  some 
sort  of  chemical  action.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  correct  the 
condition,  or  is  there  any  substance  which 
can  be  painted  over  the  floor  to  stop  the 
constant  loss  of  sand  in  sweeping?  Theo¬ 
retically,  at  least,  the  materials  in  the 
concrete  were  all  alike  yet  not  all  the 
floor  shows  this  condition.  2.  M.  B.  I). 
does  not  consider  potasium  permanganate 
of  much  value  in  drinking  water  for 
hens.  Would  it  have  value  by  preventing 
the  passing  of  roupy  colds  from  one  bird 
to  others?  That  is,  suppose  a  given  bird 


germs.  It  was  formerly  widely  used  in 
the  drinking  water  of  fowls,  for  its  sup¬ 
posed  protective  effect,  the  amounts  ad¬ 
vised  being  very  indefinite  and  of  uncer¬ 
tain  efficacy.  “An  amount  sufficient  to 
color  the  water  a  wine  red”  was  the 
usual  prescription ;  that  might  be,  any 
amount,  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  peck, 
according  to  the  user's  idea  of  wine  red. 

M.  B.  D. 


Abnormal  Hens 

I  have  a  backyard  flock  of  26  Barred 
Rock  hens  and  pullets.  The  hens  are 
one  and  two  years  old,  except  some  pet 
birds  that  are  older.  They  are  fed  hard 
grains  in  Summer,  oyster  shells  by  them 
at  all  times.  I  killed  a  hen  for  the  table. 
When  opened  her  egg  bag  filled  all  the 
cavity  and  was  filled  with  hard  lumps  as 
large  as  a  man’s  hand  of  what  appeared 
to  be  hard-boiled  egg  yolk.  Another  died, 
and  was  found  in  the  same  conditiou, 
while  a  third  was  killed  in  which  the 
lumps  were  small,  like  marbles,  but  there 
were  hundreds  of  them.  They  usually  lay 
very  well  at  this  time  of  year ;  now  I  only 
get  six  and  eight  eggs  a  day,  so  think 
several  others  must  have  the  same  ail¬ 
ment.  Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  it? 
They  are  fat,  combs  red,  and  look  thrifty  ; 
have  large  fields  and  woods  to  roam  over. 

Newtown,  Pa.  b.  m.  p. 

Some  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
egg  through  the  oviduct,  such  as  might  be 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  tumor  or 
other  abnormal  condition  of  the  egg-pro¬ 
ducing  organs,  not  infrequently  causes 
the  escape  of  yolks  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  where  they  form  masses  of  vary¬ 
ing  size  that  are  found  upon  dressing  the 
fowl.  The  condition  is  not  apt  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  during  the  life  of  the  bird  and, 
unless  the  cause  of  the  trouble  could  be 
removed,  treatment  would  not  be  of  avail. 
Thesp  yolk  masses  may  be  wholly  or 
partly  absorbed,  or  may  coalese  into  one 
large  body,  or  may  become  infected  and 
break  down,  resutling  in  the  death  of  the 
fowl  from  septic  poisoning.  m.  b.  n. 


For  %i\i-Mammoth  ToulouseGeese 

2  and  3-yr.-old  stock  from  30-lb.  pander.  810  apiece. 

Mrs.  E.  G  FAILE  Saxon  Wood  Road  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  cessful  next  season.  Bny 

your  stock  here.  Reduced  prices.  Complete  satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Write  now.  ESRENSHm  TURRET  FARM,  Ranks,  Pa. 


W.  C.  Geese  (Breeders>  *  2^r-old- 


Ed.  Straw 


Females  at  $4  each. 

Calnmbua.  N.  J. 


TurUave  Bourbon  Reds,  Horning  strain  ;  choice  ‘toms’; 

lUIRQJd  a  few  females.  HALLOCK  Clayton,  N.  J. 


#mmmm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm& 

^  Bn  Slbeal  Christmas;  <$tft  | 

-  ■  . 

1  ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE  I 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar 
and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing.  One  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after  reading  this  book 
**  in  manuscript  said : 

“You  do  truly  and  wonderfully  portray  the  life  of 
the  silent  world.  It  will  help  us  all  to  understand  our 
§5.  own  life  better.” 

^  Another  reader  says :  ^ 

£yf.  “It  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  deepest  pathos 

and  the  finest  humor.”  ** 

M  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages.  *jr 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  postpaid 

if - 8 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  We»t  30th  St.,  New  York  -V5, 

V*  Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound 

'M  copy  of  “Adventures  in  Silence.”  ua* 

Name . : .  jp 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Post  Office . 

vr&jfc  yTr./X si Sr-iF.  x 


MAKING  MONEY 

with  poultry  is  greatly  simplified  by  reading 
the  American  Poultry  Advocate  eacli  month. 
Tells  just  what  you  want  to  know-all  best  and 
latest  methods  hatching,  brooding,  mating, 
marketing,  etc.  Our  34th  year.  Expert  writers, 
national  reputation.  Send  25c  now  for  one  year 
trial,  or  better  still,  send  $1  for  four  years— 48 
issues  brimfull  of  money-making  information. 
Order  at  once.  Address, 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  R,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


rite  Wyandotte*— Regal-Doieas  strain.  Fine  cocke’ls, 
l’ullets,  Hens — $8  each.  It.  II  111,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


S  P  01- -L,  Cocks,  cockerels,  breeding  hens 

.  Ur  DIdCK  mmorcas  and  pullets.  Selected  thorough¬ 
bred  stock.  Write  for  prices.  WILLIS  NORTHROP, PritfsburQ. M  Y. 


For  Sale-Fine  Pure  Bronze  Turkeys  Painted  I’n, l , N . Y 


PB.  W.  Holland  Turkeys,  Also  Bronze  crossed,  85  to  810. 

•  Big  Toulouse  Geese,  W..t  B.  Chinese,  88.50  to  85.50  each, 
Also  orders  for  roasts  filled.  E.  Eckart,  Few  Oxford,  l’a. 


Pure  bred.  Tom,  J8;  Hens. 

87.  Mr«.  ETHEIj  TOOMBS 

Adams  Center  N.  Y. 


Leghorn  Breeders,  ATTENTION ! 

Pure  Hollywood  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  from 
hens  with  records  of  220  eggs  or  more,  including  the 
winning  pens  from  Storrs  laying  contests  seasons  of 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Highest  record  penB  ever  entered 
at  this  contest,  mated  to  pedigreed  male  birds  from 
304  312  and  328  egg  dams.  Price,  87.50;  110.00  and  115.00 
each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Can  furnish  breed¬ 
ings  lienB,  trios  and  pens  of  this  breeding  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  ;  pedigrees  furnished. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

260-Egg  SSEf,  Leghorn  Chicks 

Moderately  priced ;  finest  to  be  had;  parents  home 
grown;  cocks  changed  yearly;  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches — February— March— April. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch.  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

Cf»  extra  fine  Parks'  strain  Barred  Rock  pullets, 
April  hatched,  #2  each:  #95  the  50.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  8TRICKLER,  Sheridan,  l*a. 


ROSE  Drnu,n  I  airborne  Thoroughbred  cockerels  and  pul- 

C0MB  DlUlfll  LBgllUllli  letiforsale.  BRUSH  8  SON,  Miltan,  Vl. 


R 


100  LBS.  NET 


i 

ATLAN  S 
DIAMOND  PICK  l 


A  better  poultry  feed 
at  a  bargain  price — 

Better,  because  made  by  our  improved  exclusive  process 
from  the  choicest  raw  materials — uniform,  sweet,  clear,.  At 
a  big  bargain  because  we  want  every  poultryman  to  test  it 
and  learn  the  great  superiority  and  remarkable  efficiency  of 

Diamond  Pick 

MEAT  and  BONE  SCRAPS 


SCRAPS 

MaouiActitrwl  by 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.- 

GUAHANTEED  ANALYSIS 

PROTON . 4M 

PAT . ** 

CRUDE  PIHRE  flAXaUT)  31 
PBOS.  ACID  ....  131 


Meat  and  bone  make  the  best  animal 
food  for  poultry  but  various  brands  dif¬ 
fer  greatly  in  quality.  Protein  content 
alone  does  not  determine  value — the  qual¬ 
ity  of  raw  materials  used  and  care  in 
making  are  equally  important. 

Diamond  Pick,  the  best  meat  and  bone 
scrap,  is  made  in  our  modern,  sanitary 
factory  under-  constant,  rigid  inspection. 
Contains  only  selected  meat  and  bone, 
fresh,  sweet,  clean.  No  dead  or  tainted 
•stock,  no  hotel  garbage,  no  fish,  no  tank¬ 
age  or  filler.  Thoroughly  cooked  in  our 
patented  roasters,  pressed  to  remove 
grease,  ground  to  a  fine  meal  for  easy  mix¬ 


ing  with  the  mash.  An  appetizing,  safe, 
wholesome  feed — 45%  to  50%  protein — 
ample  bone  phosphate  of  lime — practical¬ 
ly  no  fibre. 

This  product  is  the  best  animal  food 
for  poultry.  Make  us  prove  it !  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have  Diamond  Pick  Meat 
and  Bone  Scraps,  we  will  ship  a  100-lb. 
bag,  freight  paid,  for  only  $3.  (To  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  points  only.)  Feed 
it.  If  YOU  are  not  entirely  satisfied  we 
will  return  your  money  on  request.  You 
can’t  lose  a  cent — you  will  make  dollars. 
So  mail  the  coupon  today  and  get  your 
birds  to  laying — and  paying! 


ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

M.  F.  PICK,  Proprietor 
1 42- 146  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Special  Offer  Coupon  . . . . . 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  M.  F.  PICK,  Proprietor,  142-146  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. A 

Enclosed  find  $3.  Ship  me  a  100-lb.  bag  of  Diamond  Pick  Meat  and  Bone  Scraps, 
freight  paid.  If  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied,  you  are  to  return  my  money  on  request. 

Name  . . 


Feed  Dealers  • 

Write  today  for  sample* 
and  interesting  offer 


P.  O.  Address  ... 
Shipping  Address 
My  feed  dealer  is 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

In  your  Publisher’s  Desk  Department 
you  always  give  such  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  to  your  readers.  Would  you  advise 
me  as  to*  the  following  three  companies  as 
to  their  reliability?  I  have  a  catalogue 
from  the  Alexander  County  Nurseries, 
McClure,  Ill.  They  have  two  fruit  tree 
collections  <pea'ch  and  plum)  which  I 
would  like  to  send  for  if  the  firm  is  a  re¬ 
liable  one.  The  Shenandoah  Valley  Nur¬ 
sery  Company,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  is  ad¬ 
vertising  by  sending  price  lists  and  letters 
to  different  post  offices,  and  sent  out  on 
routes  addressed  to  “Box  Holder,  Route 
1,  - .  N.  Y.”  I  received  one  this  week. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  at  this  time  for 
the  help  you  have  given  your  readers, 
especially  from  the  rural  districts,  on  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  rural  school  bill. 

I  am  sure  if  it  had  not  been  for  your 
good  advice  each  week  on  the  question 
there  are  hundreds  who  would  not  know 
the  first  thing  concerning  the  bill  and 
what  was  trying  to  be  done  at  Albany. 

New  York.  j.  A.  B. 

Alexander  County  Nurseries,  McClure, 
Ill.,  is  one  of  the  names  used  by  the  no¬ 
torious  Bradley  Bros,  of  Mankato,  Ill. 
The  concern  is  not  worthy  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  Nursery  described  above  to 
secure  patronage  do  not  speak  well  for 
the  ethics  of  the  firm.  Dependable  houses 
do  not  send  out  such  literature  and  price 
lists  to  rural  route  box  numbers,  while 
the  practice  appears  to  be  permissible  un¬ 
der  the  postal  regulations. 

Washington,  Nov.  •  22. — A  warning 
against  “fly  by  night”  concerns  engaged 
in  selling  meaningless  ‘‘service”  con¬ 
tracts  and  against  fake  insurance  and 
motor  organizations  was  issued  today  to 
motorists  throughout  the  country  by 
Thomas  P.  Henry,  president  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association. 

Mr.  Henry  said  the  association’s  in¬ 
vestigators  had  found  more  than  50 
fraudulent  organizations  operating  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country,  selling  “every 
conceivable  kind  of  service,  from  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  to  discount  privileges  at 
hotels”  to  “gullible  car  owners.”— Daily 
Paper. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  warning  its 
readers  about  these  fake  “service  con¬ 
tracts,”  often  sold  as  automobile  insur¬ 
ance.  for  the  past  two  years.  This  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Automobile  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  help  to  stamp  out  these  ne¬ 
farious  schemes.  These  service  con¬ 
tracts  are  sold  by  agents,  so  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  no  grounds 
on  which  to  take  action  against  the  pro¬ 
moters. 

That  several  local  stockholders  and 
two  or  more  former  directors  of  the 
Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Company 
were  questioned  on  Saturday  last  by  Post 
v  Office  Inspectors  from  Washington,  sent 
here  to  find  out  whether  the  company 
used  the  United  States  mails  for  fraudu¬ 
lent  purposes,  was  made  known  yester¬ 
day. 

Postal  inspectors  have  received  many 
complaints  from  stockholders  alleging 
many  golden  promises  had  been  made  to 
them  and  they  felt  the  company  had  de¬ 
ceived  them  into  buying  stock  of  little  or 
no  value. 

The  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide^  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized  by  William  Strom- 
blad  of  Main'e  in  1018  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  carbide  which  is  used  for 
lighting  devices  such  as  miners’  torches. 

Mr.  Stromblad,  it  is  alleged,  sold  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
of  the  company’s  stock  to  the  public. 
Later  two  New  York  operators,  Gordon 
and  Fine,  bought  up  control  of  the  stock 
and  they  issued  a  half  million  dollars 
worth  of  it  to  the  public  in  the  States  of 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware 
and  Maryland. — Pittsburgh  Daily  Repub¬ 
lican,  Nov.  14. 

The  history  of  the  Farmers’  Standard 
Carbide  Company  promotion  is  familiar 
to  our  readers.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Post  Office  inspectors  could  not  have  in¬ 
vestigated  this  stock  promotion  before  the 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars  was  lost 
to  the  public.  Many  farmers  were  caught 
in  this  carbide  swindle.  Samuel  Null, 
who  is  still  reported  to  be  a  director  of 
the  Stockholders’  Protective  Committee, 
assumed  the  management  of  the  company 
at  the  time  Stromblad  turned  the  con¬ 
cern  over  to  Gordon  and  Fine,  mentioned 
in  this  report.  Our  reports  indicated  that 
Stromblad  methods  were  lily  white  when 


compared  to  the  means  Null  and  his  satel¬ 
lites  employed  to  swindle  farmers.  At 
no  time  could  The  R.  N.-Y.  see  an  honest 
effort  behind  this  enterprise  to  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sell  carbide.  All  we  could  see 
in  it  was  a  stock  selling  scheme  to  fleece 
farmers,  and  so  stated  in  this  department 
from  the  inception  of  the  project. 

Some  time  in  June  a  man  called  me  on 
the  telephone,  asking  me  if  I  would  like 
to  buy  grapefruit  and  oranges.  He  said 
he  was  having  a  big  shipment  coming 
from"  Florida.  The  price  wras  .$4.50  for 
a  box  of  grapefruit.  Oranges  were  50 
cents  a  dozen,  but  I  told  him  I  did  not 
want  oranges.  About  a  week  later,  to 
my  surprise,  I  received  a  box  containing 
oranges  and  grapefruit.  About  two  weeks 
later  J.  M.  Bolton,  9  East  Parkway,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  sent  me  a  bill  for  $14.50,  which 
bill  I  have  ignored.  The  last  bill  he  sent 
me  I  inclose  with  my  letter.  Would  you 
give  me  advice  what  to  do?  MBS.  B.  B. 

'New  York. 

Our  advice  to  this  woman  is  to  pay  J. 
M.  Bolton  the  amount  of  $4.50  when¬ 
ever  that  gentleman  presents  a  bill  for 
that  amount,  and  not  one  cent  more. 
This  scheme  of  bulldozing  country  peo¬ 
ple  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  grape¬ 
fruit  and  oranges  has  been  employed  pre¬ 
viously.  This  subscriber  ordered  grape¬ 
fruit  only,  and  when  a  mixed  box  was 
sent  her  she  should  have  refused  it.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  entered  correspondence  with 
,T.  M.  Bolton  over  the  deal,  and  he  re¬ 
duces  the  bill  to  $10.  We  have  fold  him 
•when  he  reduces  the  bill  to  $4.50,  the 
price  agreed  upon,  then  we  will  advise 
Mrs.  R.  B.  to  pay  it,  and  not  until  then. 
Beware  of  salesmen  offering  to  sell  goods 
of  any  kind  over  the  telephone. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  national 
mail  order  plan  of  Chas.  M.  Wallace, 
Marshall,  Mich.,  and  his  sort  of  co-opera¬ 
tion?  A.  H. 

New  York. 

What  crimes  are  committed  in  the 
name  of  co-operation  !  Chas.  M.  Wallace 
does  not  reveal  in  his  circular  just  what 
his  “plan”  is.  It  consists  of  “a  letter  and 
a  trade  secret,”  be  says.  He  wants  $1 
first,  and  then  he  will  tell  you  the  secret. 
Easy  money  will  flow  to  your  pocket  as 
soon  as  you  send  him  the  dollar.  Such 
palpably  fake  schemes  would  be  unwor¬ 
thy  of  notice  if  it  Avere  not  for  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  people  will  take  a 
chance  with  a  dollar,  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  such  sharpers  to  flourish. 

Will  you  write  the  Lapark  Seed  and 
Plant  Co.,  Lapark,  Pa.,  and  ask  them  to 
return  $2.10.  which  I  sent  to  them  Oct. 
10  for  bulbs?  I  find  they  cashed  my 
check,  but  did  not  even  acknowledge  the 
order.  I  asked  them  to  send  my  bulbs 
soon ;  I  also  Avrote  them  over  two  weeks 
ago  asking  them  to  send  at  once  or  can¬ 
cel  my  order.  I  cannot  eATen  hear  from 
them.  I  Avanted  these  bulbs  very  much 
and  I  sent  for  them  quite  early  enough 
but  it  is  too  late  now  for  bulb  planting 
here.  I  though  Lapark  was  an  honest 
seed  man  as  my  mother  a  number  of 
years  ago  dealt  Avith  Park  successfully, 
but  it  seems  things  have  changed  there 
for  no  good.  mbs.  c.  a.  n. 

New  York. 

As  previously  stated  in  these  columns, 
Lapark  Seed  and  Plant  Co.,  Lapark,  Pa., 
resents  our  interference  in  connection 
with  complaints  of  this  kind  from  our 
readers.  We  can  therefore  only  publish 
the  experience  for  the  guidance  of  read¬ 
ers. 

As  one  of  your  old  subscribers  I  am 
asking  your  opinion  of  the  offer  of 
Eugene  Christian  to  sell  me  stock  of  his 
Vitamin  Food  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

New  York.  F.  B.  I. 

We  can  find  no  basis  for  considering 
the  stock  of  Vitamin  Food  Co.  on  any 
other  basis  than  an  undesirable  specula¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Christian  presents  glowing 
prospects  for  his  company  but  Mr. 
Christian’s  record  as  a  stock  promoter 
does  not  warrant  putting  much  credence 
in  his  claims.  '  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Christian  promoted  some  oil 
stocks  some  few  years  ago. 


“I’ve  brung  home  a  couple  of  omenicks 
for  you.”  said  Gap  Johnson  of  Rumpus 
Ridge  upon  returning  from  the  county 
seat,  flinging  them  into  his  wife’s  lap. 
“Aav.  shucks!”  returned  Mrs.  Johnson, 
“Omenicks  are  all  alike  these  days,  and 
none  of  ’em  much  account.”  “Well.  I  read 
consid’able  in  ’em  as  I  came  rotating 
along,  and  both  of  ’em  are  all  right.  The 
green  one  has  got  the  best  weather  in  it, 
but  the  folks  in  the  yeller  one  Avere  cured 
of  the  most  horrible  diseases.” — Kansas 
City  Star. 


For  Economical  Feeding 
This  Winter  .... 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal  and  your  home 
grown  oats,  fed  in  this  manner: 

700  lbs.  Oats  (ground) 

250  lbs.  Diamond 
50  lbs.  Oilmeal 

gives  you  a  21%  -protein  ration  that  is  perhaps  as 
economical  as  any  milk-making  ration  that  could  pos- 
sibly  be  mixed.  Furthermore  it  is  safe  to  feed,  some¬ 
what  laxative,  palatable  and  highly  productive  of  milk. 

Or,  if  you  have  no  oats  or  wish  to  market  what 
you  have  direct  instead  of  through  the  milk  pail, 
try  this: 

750  lbs.  Bran 
200  lbs.  Diamond 
50  lbs.  Oilmeal 
which  contains  22%  protein. 

EITHER  ration  can  be  easily  and  thoroughly  mixed 
in  your  own  barn.  Either  will  keep  your  dairy 
cows  in  good  condition  and  producing  a  lot  of  milk 
until  you  turn  them  out  next 
Spring.  Try  Diamond  either  way 
and  keep  records  of  milk  yields 
and  feed  costs.  The  result  will 
please  you. 


IN  EVERY  LIVE 

DEALER’S  STOCK 

AND  EVERY  QOOD 

DAIRY  RATION 


Corn  Products  Ref  g  Co. 

New  YorK  Chicago 


Free  Catalog 


In  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 


money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St. .Quincy,  III. 


ICE 


PLOWS 

TOOLS 


Plows  $22.00  Up 

WM  H.  PRAY,  Mfr. 

La  Grangeville,  Now  York 


More  Milk— More  Beef 


Feed  Home-Grown  Crops 

Stop  that  monthly  feed  bill.  The  Letz  Dixie  will  cut,  grind 
and  mix  anything  grown  —  makes  a  perfectly  balanced 
ration  from  home  grown  crops.  Guaranteed  to  increase 
production  from  15  to  30%  and  cut  feeding  costs  25  to 
50%.  A  warehouse  in  every  state. 

Write  for  copy  of  new  Letz  Feeding  Manual  describing  Letz  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Home  Crop  Feeding.  A  valuable  addition  to  your  library. 

America’s 
Leading 
Feed  Mill 


1223  East  Road 
Crown  Point,  Indiana 


1523 


Ill-flavored  Well  Water 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  description 
in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  of  a  well  made  with  tile, 
and  stones  filled  in  around  the  tile.  What 
effect  has  the  tile  on  the  water,  if  any? 
I  have  just  made  such  a  well,  using  glazed 
tile,  finding  a  stream  at  IS  ft.,  and  mak¬ 
ing  well  3  ft.  deeper,  for  storage.  It  has 
been  cleaned  out  once  since  the  tile  was 
placed,  and  it  filled  in  about  3  ft.  of 
water  within  24  hours.  The  water  is  soft, 
and  had  a  characteristic  taste  of  soft 
water  when  it  filled  in,  but  a  few  days 
later  there  was  a  bad  taste  and  some  odor 
to  it.  I  tested  the  water  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  potassium  permanganate,  and 
the  test  was  favorable.  With  silver  nitrate 
and  nitric  acid  it  indicated  the  presence 
of  salt.  The  question  in  my  mind  is, 
did  that  come  from  the  glazing  of  the 
tile?  Will  it  not  be  overcome  after  the 
water  has  been  withdrawn  a  few  times? 


erufiup  l/IT  POMDAPT  Unique,  complete  outfit  for 

OLffmU  Ml  uUlfllAll  I  home  or  travel.  One  Dollar. 
Unexcelled  value.  Sterling-Worth,  170  W.74th  St.  >ew  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


A  FAMILY  of  two  elderly  people  want  an  elder¬ 
ly  woman  to  do  very  light  housework;  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  and  every  consideration.  S.  J. 
BURKE,  320  Hillside  Place,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  American,  with 
practical  experience  and  education  as  herds¬ 
man  or  farm  manager.  EUGENE  HAM,  Jr., 
Verbank,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — 15  years’  experience;  no  fam¬ 
ily;  American;  Christian;  hard  work,  long 
hours  no  objection.  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassa- 
wadox,  Va. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  and  poultryman  wants 
position;  reliable;  American;  41;  married;  3 
children.  GO  MAPLE  AYE.,  Claremont,  N.  H. 


LANDSCAPE  architect  and  gardener,  poultry- 
man,  fish  culturist  and  gamekeeper,  desires 
position  of  responsibility  on  estate,  preserve, 
hatchery  or  dub;- sober,  energetic  and  efficient: 
salary  no  object  where  there  is  opportunity  for 
advancement.  For  full  particulars  write  GEO. 
E.  MALAMPHY,  Lakewood  Hatchery,  Cumber¬ 
land,  Md. 


EXPERIENCED  man  will  run  farm  or  estate 
with  profit,  going  anywhere;  wages  or  shares 
basis.  ADVERTISER  G185,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


10  ACRES  best  orange  land,  Orlando,  Fla., 
$375.  J.  KIMBER,  Orlando,  Fla. 


CORNER  restaurant,  produce  and  specialty 
shops;  an  estate  offers  several  level  plojs  at 
tiie  crossing  of  two  trunk  line  automobile  roads; 
certain  improvements  now  being  completed  will 
increase  present  large  traffic  many  times,  mak¬ 
ing  it  probably  the  most  popular  rural  corner  in 
Westchester  County;  other  three  corners  re- 
sricted;  cement  road;  ample  parking  spaces; 
plots  are  large  enough  to  grow  considerable 
amounts  of  vegetables,  etc.;  land  very  rich;  do 
not  answer  this  advertisement  unless  you  are 
experienced,  have  $8,000  or  more  for  purchase 
and  improvements,  will  operate  a  first-class 
place  and  can  furnish  references  that  will  bear 
closest  scrutiny.  ADVERTISER  0183,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Poultry  farm,  30-40  acres,  half  cul¬ 
tivated,  half  woodland;  2  cows,  2  horses; 
house  6  or  7  rooms;  near  school  and  roads; 
Morris  County,  N.  J.,  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
6187,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


I  fail  to  see  how  there  can  be  any  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  water  from  any  local 
source,  owing  to  the  depth  at  which  it 
runs  and  the  fact  that  it  flows  in  a  layer 
of  coarse  graven  only  about  8  in.  wide, 
surrounded  by  a  clayey  gravel  almost  im¬ 
pervious  to  water — very  hard  and  dense. 
Th  .  stones  used  around  the  lower  tile 
were  all  as  clean  as  we  could  find  in  the 
old  gravel  pit.  A.  w.  B. 

Liunenburg,  Mass. 

We  are  interested  in  the  account  of 
your  trouble,  but  can  see  no  direct  reason 
for  it.  It  is  a  fact  that  stoneware  is  often 
“salt  glazed”  ;  that  is,  salt  is  thrown,  in 
at  the  proper  time  and  a  decomposition 
follows  by  which  the  tile,  pot,  or  similar 
article  is  covered  with  a  glaze,  while  the 
excess  salt  goes  up  the  chimney.  But  it 
seems  unlikely  that  there  should  be  any 
significant  amount  of  salt  left  in  the  tile. 
If  by  chance  there  were,  it  would  go  into 
solution  at  once,  and  pumping  the  well 
empty  a  couple  of  times  would  get  it  all. 
Nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  the  stones 
you  used  were  the  source  of  the  trouble. 
It  happens  that  our  chemist  has  himself 
made  just  such  a  well  as  you  describe  » 
short  time  ago,  and  had  no  trouble  at  all 
with  the  tile  lining.  He  has,  however, 
had  one  case  where  badly  contaminated 
water  came  from  a  spring  which  bad  just 
been  cleaned  and  cemented.  It  was  found 
that  one  or  two  frogs  had  been  injured  in 
the  course  of  the  work,  and  had  crawled 
into  the  spring  and  died.  The  spring  had 
been  so  well  cleaned  that  no  one  thought 
of  looking  there  for  the  source  of  the 
trouble.  It  is  quite  possible  that  you 
have  some  similar  trouble  and,  if  so,  sev¬ 
eral  pumpings  to  dryness  will  be  all  that 
is  needed.  If  the  trouble  is  still  in  evi¬ 
dence,  write  us  again  and  we  will  see 
about  a  test  of  the  water.  F.  d.  c. 

Clearing  a  Rusty  Pipe 

F.  E.  Kinney  of  Vermont  sends  us  the 
following  for  getting  the  rust  out  of  a 
water  pipe.  He  says  this  plan  was  first 
printed  in  the  Homestead  : 

“Let  me  tell  of  a  plan  that  .1  have 
found  very  successful  iu  cleaning  out 
rusted  water  pipes  of  %  in.  or  larger. 
Dig  up  a  length  or  a  length  and  a  half 
of  the  rusted  pipe  at  the  lower  end,  and 
carefully  raise  it  until  a  length  of  V4  in_ 
gas  pipe  can  be  inserted  into  it.  Be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  put  too  much  strain  on  the 
pipe,  for  badly  rusted  pipe  breaks  very 
easily,  and  the  coupling  should  be  screwed 
on  tiie  end  of  the  gas  . pipe  with  the  ends 
filed  square  for  cutting.  Simply  draw 
the  gas  pipe  back  and  forth  scraping 
loose  the  rust,  and  the  water  flowing 
through  from  above  will  wash  it  out. 

“If  cleaning  out  this  lower  end  of  the 
pipe  is  not  sufficient  couple  another 
length  of  gas  pipe  onto  the  first  length, 
and  keep  pushing  it  up  until  the  pipe  is 
finally  cleared  out. 

“I  have  used  as  much  as  12  sections 
of  gas  pipe,  and  this  on  a  long  curve. 
If  the  pipe  is  straight  all  the  way,  it  will 
be  possible  to  shove  the  gas  pipe  the 
whole  length  from  the  lowed  end,  or  if 
the  curve  is  too  sharp,  or  the  pipe  too 
long,  it  can  be  dug  up  one-half  way,  and 
then  cut  in  two  with  a  pipe  cutter  and 
joined  with  a  union  after  having  berni 
cleaned  out.  The  larger  the  pipe  the 
larger  the  coupling,  which  can  be  used 
on  the  gas  pipe. 

“One  who  hasn’t  tried  this  will  be 
surprising  how  far  a  run  and  what  curves 
the  pipe  can  be  shoved.  Many  years  can 
be  added  to  the  use  of  a  pipe  in  this 
way.” 


PURE  Horse  RADISH 

I  will  skip  one  dozen  Bottles,  Parcel  Post  paid,  1st 
and  2nd  zone,  #1.50  per  doz.:  3rd  and  4th  zone, 
81.75  per  doz.:  5th  and  6th  zone,  81 .90  per  doz. 

S  J.  McMICHAEL  1*2  North  Cory  St.  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


AGRICULTURAL  &  ESTATE  skilled  and  experi¬ 
enced  men  as  attested  l>y  credentials  and  Investigated  reference. 

FARM  and  EST ate 'Management — Real  Estate — Employment. 

C.DRY8DALE  SLACK &UO.,  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering  Services ,  90  West  St.  Jlldg.,  New  York 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

For  Sale  in  Car  Lots  “if*  iSSSSSSie-St 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

II  ear  asm  PTI1  A  III  All  grades,  including  first 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

and  wheat  Straw,  grain  and  feed.  Ask  for  delivered 

prices.  SAMVEL  DEUEL,  IMne  Plains.  New  1  ork 


HRISTMAS  Wrapping  Compact 

active  tissue,  cards,  tags  seals,  t  i nsel  cord,  etc.  1 00  pieces 

I.  sterling  Worth,  170  West  74th  Street,  New  York 


WANTED — Short  course  graduate  with  dairy 
farm  experience  for  cow  testing  association 
supervisor.  Address  EXTENSION  SERVICE, 
‘State  Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work;  must  be 
able  to  handle  team;  farm  10  miles  from 
Pittsburgh,  I’a.;  wages  $55  month  with  board; 
state  experience.  Address  ADVERTISER  6175, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  poultryman;  must  be  able  to 
handle  incubators  and  raise  cliicks^_  private 
place  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  wages  $75  month 
with  board;  state  experience.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  on 
farm  with  all  improvements;  good  home  for 
reliable  woman;  state  salary.  Apply  MRS.  J. 
CHAS.  FOX,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Elderly  lady  to  live  with  young 
couple  as  one  of  family  and  assist  with  house¬ 
keeping;  all  labor-saving  appliances;  please  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  6178,  care  Rural  New- 


ages 

Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  orehardist — shares;  peach,  ap¬ 
ple;  paying  well:  house,  equipment.  MT. 
GRAN  VIEW  ORCHARDS,  Waynesboro.  Va. 


WANTED — Single  Protestant  young  man  for 
general  farm  work;  small  dairy;  must  be  neat 
and  of  good  habits:  state  wages  desired  and 
full  particulars.  BOX  148,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  Guernseys:  must  make 
balanced  rations,  anl  handle  cows  on  "yearly 
test”;  wages  $100  per  month;  modern  house: 
heat,  light,  milk  and  vegetables.  GIRDLE 
RIDGE  FARMS',  Katonah,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — An  orehardist  who  is  a  hustler  and 
up-to-date  in  tiie  production  and  raising  of 
fancy  apples;  must  be  married:  must  tiave  brains 
and  not  afraid  of  hard  work:  drones  and  fakers, 
please  do  not  answer.  ADVERTISER  6182, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  small  Connecticut 
dairy  farm;  must  be  good  horse  teamster  in 
woods;  wages  $1,040  a  year,  house  rent  and 
milk.  ADVERTISER  6184,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — On  private  estate  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  farmer-gardener;  married;  no  children; 
good  position  for  reliable  man.  Write,  giving 
references,  ADVERTISER  6188,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN — Married;  poultryman,  single:  for 
a  suburban  farm;  dairyman  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  producer,  operate  milk  route  and  farm  on 
strictly  business  basis;  salary  at  start,  $125 
monthly  and  modern  apartment;  poultryman,  $75 
monthly  and  board;  both  must  be  Protestants, 
clean-cut  hustlers:  ages  between  30-40.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  6190,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted;  farm  work;  must  lie  good 
milker  and  worker;  $40  i>er  month  ami  board 
for  the  Winter.  ’Phone  42-M,  Cold  Spring,  N. 
Y..  after  8  p.  m. !  no  attention  paid  to  letters 
CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  for  commercial  plant 
of  1,000  layers,  50  miles  from  New  York; 
state  wages,  experience,  size  family,  references; 
will  share  profits  in  addition  to  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


Yorker. 


s.vlvania  preferred. 
Albans,  Vt. 


money-making  herds;  showing;  world's  record, 


VERTISER  6165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman  wishes  position  aR  mana- 


New-Yorker. 


Bayonne,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  as  manager  of 
commercial  plant;  capable,  efficient,  and  can 
produce  results;  high-class  references  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  6186,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  A.  R.  O.  married  herds¬ 
man  and  calf  raiser.  ADVERTISER  6179, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  —  11  years’  experience,  all 
branches,  desires  responsible  position  where 
the  best  results  are  expected.  ADVERTISER 
6180,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wants  position  as  farm  hand  or 
barnman;  dry-hand  milker.  ADVERTISER 
6189,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Experienced;  good  Winter  egg 
getter;  can  build  houses;  trap-nesting;  age  50; 
$50  and  board;  reference.  THOMAS  McNER- 
NY,  161  W.  36th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LARGE  modern  poultry  farm  in  perfect  running 
order;  $11,000:  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  6109, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

HONEY — Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY— Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  5- 
lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails,  $4.25;  delivered 
into  third  zone;  buckwheat,  10c  per  pail  less. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbrldge,  N.  Y. 

(SURE  POP) — Old  White  Rice  corn,  25  lbs. 

prepaid  3d  zone,  $2.50  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


50  SECOND-HAND  incubators  wanted. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterrillS,  I’a. 


C.  M. 


MODEL  lake  camp  in  Adirondaeks;  ideal  loea 
tion;  must  sell.  M.  A.  M.,  314  Sunthfleld 
Road,  Providence,  R.  I. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  32  acres,  soutli  ex- 
posure,  excellent  sandy  loam;  frame  house, 
new  barn,  two  henhouses;  $2,500;  only  $500 
cash.  STRICKLER,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

FOR  a  great  bargain,  in  an  ideal  site  for  a  large 
apple  orchard,  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  write  B.  S. 
CRANE,  Winder,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE — -Modern  6-room  house;  all  improve- 
ments;  garage;  plot  80x100;  also  modern  10- 
room  bungalow;  114  acres;  fruit;  outbuildings. 
SCHLITT,  Harrington  Park,  N.  J. 

WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  purchase, 
good  dairy,  poultry  or  general  farm,  within  60 
miles  of  New  York,  with  good  house,  buildings 
und  improvements;  must  be  on  or  near  n  State 
road;  will  pay  annual  rental  in  advance  and  pay 
cash  for  all  stock,  equipment,  tools  and  crops 
on  place.  ADVERTISER  6153,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

102  ACRES,  11-room  house,  level  land,  barns, 
wood,  sugar  bush,  telephone,  R.  D.,  high 
school;  near  town;  $2,500;  terms.  RALPH 

DART,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

ANYONE  with  $15,000  cash  can  buy  my  $30,000 
estate;  47  acres;  4  miles  from  Providence, 
with  12-year-old  orchard  of  2,200  fruit  trees, 
peach,  pear,  apple,  all  bearing;  an  income  of 
$5,000,  and  more  each  succeeding  year;  new  6- 
room  bungalow,  latest  improvements;  garage, 
sprayer,  tractor,  all  latest  farm  implements; 
horse,  liens;  the  balance  to  remain  on  mort¬ 
gage.  Correspond  with  owner,  MR.  G.  SCIIOEN- 
HARDT,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 

FARM — Dairy,  truck;  splendid  location,  adjoin¬ 
ing  town;  equipment;  conveniences.  A.  L. 
CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Small  farm,  about  10  acres,  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  on  salt  water;  house  and  outbuild¬ 
ings.  ADVERTISER  6170,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED— A  small  poultry  farm  In  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  with  about  20  acres;  must  have  some 
stock  on;  state  price  for  cash.  Address  NO.  3 
High  S.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

TOR  SALE — Up-to-date  equipped  poultry  farm 
near  Middletown,  N.  Y. ;  $5,000  easti;  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  BOX  264,  Middletown, 

N.  Y. 

HEALTH  compels  me  to  sacrifice  my  160-acre 
dairy  and  grain  farm,  located  in  Northern 
Jersey;  all  buildings  in  good  repair;  new  cow- 
barn  and  silo;  two  houses;  main  house  has  all 
modern  conveniences:  newlv  decorated  through- 
out;  only  $4,000  cash  required;  $6,000  can  re¬ 
main  on  first  mortgage;  must  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated;  will  exchange  for  city  or  suburban 
property;  will  make  a  price  stocked  and  equip¬ 
ped  if  wanted.  ADVERTISER  6171,  care  Rural 
New-YOrker. 

FOR  SALE — I  will  sell  one  of'  my  two  farms; 

4  acres,  for  poultry,  $2,400;  or  my  truck  farm 
of  20  acres,  on  an  electrically  lighted  Stnte 
highway  in  Ocean  County,  near  Atlanfic  City, 

N.  J.,  ‘  $4,000.  E.  F.  POTTER,  West  Creek, 
Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — New  Jersey  farm;  98  acres;  10- 
room  house;  grist  mill:  farm  implements; 

1  horses,  cattle,  etc.;  56  miles  from  New  York; 
particulars  on  request.  ’Phone  F.  B.  DOBBIN, 
Stuyvesant  9326.  or  write  ADVERTISER  6174, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

,  FARM  help  and  milkers;  we  Invariably  have  a 
;  place  for  steady  worker  looking  for  permanent 

-  job  as  dry-hand  milker,  teamster  familiar  with 
up-to-date  machinery,  farm  hand  or  gardener’s 

-  assistant;  best  wages  to  competent  men.  with 
i  opportunity  for  advancement.  STRATHGLASS 
.  FARM,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Country  general  store,  Central  Yer- 
s  mont;  reputation  as  a  money-maker;  $5,000 

cash  required;  lease.  ADVERTISER  6177,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

TO  LEASE — F’ully  equipped  poultry  plant,  with 
100-ton  grain  mill:  3,000  head  capacity;  incu- 
;  bator  cellar,  etc.;  person  applying  must  have  ex- 
p  cellent  references  and  have  at  least  $1,000  in 

1  capital.  APPLECREST  FARM  CO.,  Hampton 
Falls.  N.  H. 

’  15-ACRE  poultry  farm  on  Long  Island;  55  miles 
l  out:  practically  new.  modern.  6-room  house, 

all  conveniences:  $8,000:  cash.  83,000.  ADVER- 
,  TISEIt  6181,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LARGE  Oregon  prunes,  direct,  100  lbs.,  freight 
paid,  $12.30;  59  lbs.,  express  paid,  $7.48;  nam- 
e,  5c.  KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 


$4,000  WILL  buy  my  98-acre  farm,  with  9  fine 
dairy  cows,  6  high  grade,  coming  2-year  heif¬ 
ers,  1  yearling  purebred  herd  sire,  4  good  work 
horses,  hay,  grain  and  all  tools  to  carry  on 
farming:  10-room  house,  furnace  heat,  tele¬ 
phone;  R.  F.  D.  route;  V.  mile  from  school:  214 
miles  to  2  good  markets;  reasons  for  selling, 
other  business  interests  and  age.  B.  W.  IilGS- 
BY,  Tuliy,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


pails,  net. 


-Buckwheat  and  amber  honey,  6-lb. 
90c  per  pail,  postimid  in  2d  zone. 


sweet  breath  of  tiie  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 


r;  postage  paid:  remit  with  order.  HAN- 
t  PAYNE,  No.  2  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — First  cutting  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
hay.  A.  A.  MOOItfe,  Wampsvillo,  N.  Y. 


HONEY-MADE  NUT  CRUSH— The  finest  and 
most  delicious  nut  candy  you  ever  tasted; 
dozen  10c  bars,  $1,  postpaid.  SAWYER  BROS., 
Route  3,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

ORANGES-GRAPEFRTTT— 1 Tree-ripened;  bushel 
boxes,  picked,  packed  in  grove;  oranges,  $1.85; 
mixed.  $1.60;  graiiefruit,  $1.35;  f.  o.  b.  Wuu- 
chula,  Fla.;  send  money  with  orders.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  482,  Waucbuln,  Fla. 

POWER  hay  press  wanted:  state  make,  size, 
price  in  first  letter.  CLARENCE  H.  CRIST, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

»  ...  .  .  .......  i  i  i  .... 

WANTED — Used  plow  for  tractor;  must  be  in 
good  condition.  LA  VELLE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Mid¬ 
land  Park,  N.  J. 

—  ...  —  . . .  - . 

BEAUTIFUL  holly  for  Xmas;  2  lbs.,  $1;  5  lbs., 
$2;  standing  pine,  60c  bunch;  keeps  in  water; 
prepaid;  order  early.  C.  O.  TURNER,  Stone 
Harbor,  N.  J. 

t - 

FINEST  quality  clover  honey  in  6-lb.  pails. 

$1  .15;  buckwheat,  $1;  postpaid  3d  zone;  clover 
comb  honey,  $5.  mixed,  $4  per  case,  24  sec¬ 
tions.  ED.  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Finest  white  clover  extracted;  5-lb. 

pail.  $1.15;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.15;  delivered  to  3d 
postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNKR,  Holgate,  O. 

PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  Vi  gallon,  $1.50; 

gallon,  $2.75;  delivered.  IIARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonali,  N.  Y. 

FOR  CHRISTMAS— Let  us  send  pail  of  pure 
honey;  10  lbs.  clover  within  3d  zone,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.75:  circular  free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I  see 
a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me.  MRS.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED— There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this  !■ 
real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  410 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup;  in  1-gallon 
cans,  $2.25;  in  Vi-gallon  cans,  $1.15;  in  one- 
quart  cans,  60c;  choice  new  Vermont  maple 
sugar;  in  5  or  11-lb.  pails,  30e  per  pound;  in  2, 
4,  8  or  16-ounce  cakes,  35c  per  pound.  JAY  T. 
SMITH,  Rupert,  Yt. 


BEST  quality  maple  syrup,  $2.35  gallon;  fresh- 
made  sugar,  pound  cakes,  30c;  small  cakes, 
40c.  G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FRUIT  CAKE — If  von  like  real  fruit  cake,  or¬ 
der  from  (Mrs.)  PEARL  COLE,  Star  Route, 
Laurel,  Md. :  70c  lb. 


CLOVER  HONEY— Fine;  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 

$1.90;  postpaid  3d  zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN, 
Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA — 5  cars  first  cutting,  first-class,  $19; 

first  cutting  containing  fine  gTass,  $17.50; 
second  and  third  cuttings,  $26.50;  all  nice  green 
hay.  BERNARD  COOK,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Minimum  car  of1  mangels:  quote 
price  f.  o.  b.  Brewster,  N.  Y.  STONELEIGH 
FARMS,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


CANDEE  mammoth  4,200egg,  guaranteed 
hatcher,  egg  turners.  $325.  GLEN  ROAD 
FARM,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


FORDSON  tractor  with  pulley  and  governor; 

demonstrate;  $225.  BOX  279,  Woodstown, 
N.  J. 

CHESTNUT  POSTS— One  ear  1,200  7(4  ft.  long, 
grape  posts:  readv  to  ship:  16c  each  f.  o.  b. 
here.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

ONE  Hardie  No.  30  double  action  hand  spray 
pump,  with  barrel  platform,  pressure  guage, 
if  desired:  good  as  new;  used  three  weeks;  $35. 
HUGH  H.  HARTMAN,  Chestertown,  Md. 

BLUEBERRY  preserves.  50c  per  pint  jar;  straw¬ 
berry.  gooseberry  and  raspberry  jams.  MRS. 
M.  P.  GOLDING.  Perry,  Me. 

GIFT  boxes  a  specialty;  Guava  jellv,  8-f>z. 

glasses.  $2.50  per  dozen;  Guava  paste,  10-ez. 
containers.  $2.75  per  dozen:  f.  o.  1).  Weirsdale. 
SNOOK’S  HOME  PRODUCTS,  Weirsdale,  Fla. 


<■?! 


Write 

Today 


and  get  my  new  catalogue  and  reduced  prices  on  Hercules 
Stump  Pullers— the  fastest,  the  easiest  operating  and  most 
economical  machines  ever  offered  for  clearing  stump  land. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  clear  your  in  the  bank.  William  Nelson  of  Pot- 

own  stump  land  quickly,  and  at  re-  tawatomie  Co.,  Kan.,  made  over  $2,- 

markably  low  cost.  If  you  have  000.00  pulling  stumps  for  his  neigh- 

only  a  few  stumps  it  will  pay  you  bors  after  clearing  his  own  land, 

sent  low  price.  Then  in  idle  time  E.  E.  Wade  of  Merriam,  Kansas, 

>ors.  J.  A.  Replogle,  Appanoose  Co..  in  the  winter  and  spring  made  $872. 

ears  with  his  Hercules.  Last  year  of  it  clearing  among  his  neighbors, 

elp,  he  cleared  over  $1,400.00  to  put  will  pull  out  the  biggest  stumps  and 


Pulling  Stumps  for 
Yourself  and  Others 


w&mM. 


Quids.  W orli-Low  Cost-AndL  One  Man  Can  Do  tlie  JoTd  Witli  tlio 


TRIPLE  S POWER  STUMP  PULLER 


Everyone  knows  that  Hercules  is  the  fastest,  most  dependable  and  most 
economical  machine  that  ever  pulled  a  stump.  Say.  you  ought  to  read  the 
letters  I  received  from  owners  of  these  machines.  Why,  man,  they  just  make 
your  fingers  itch  to  get  out  and  hook  a  Hercules  Cable  around  a  few  stumps,  I 
and  then  see  big  stump  roots  come  crackling  out  of  the  ground.  Long, 


snaky  tap  roots,  too.  Hercules  leaves  the  land  slick  and  clean  as  a  new 
garden — ready  for  your  plow.  This 
means  time  and  work  saved. 

Write  for  my  catal 
telling  about  it. 


Hand  Power  or  Horse  Power— Take  Your  Choice 

My  Hand  Machine  gives  you  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power — equals  the  combined  pulling  power  of  a  one  and  five-eighths 
best  steel  cable.  Equipped  with  compound  lever  and  three  speeds. 

Start  the  pull  in  low  or  medium  speeds — then  use  high  speed  to  rip 
out  stump  after  the  first  hard  pulls  are  over.  Also  there  is  the 
hand  lever  for  reeling  up  the  slack  cable  quick  and  fast. 

My  Hand  Power  Machine  gives  you  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced,  up-to-the-minute  improvements  ever  invented 
for  stump  pulling.  Here  you  get  a  complete  unit — in¬ 
cluding  150  feet  of  Grand  rrize  Steel  cable — patented 
steel  sweep  sector  —  safety  gear  control  —  patented  steel 
stabilizer — factory  made  sweep  and  truss  rod — and  iu 
addition  it  is  mounted  on  a  heavy  bed  plate  with  truck 
wheels  for  moving — everything  all  ready  to  hitch  your 
horses  to.  F'or  pulling  hedges  and  stumps  you  simply 
can’t  beat  it.  It  w7as  a  Hercules  horse  power  machine 
that  beat  the  world’s  record  in  the  stump  pulling  contest 
recently  in  England. 


Send  For  This  Book  rnrr 
of  Photographs  T  K.H1JL1 


Easy 
Payments 


Both  machines — horse  powrer  and  hand  power — are  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  book.  Send  for  it — get  my  new  reduced 
prices  and  special  introductory  offer  with  $10.00  down 
and  balance  on  easy  payments.  Also  see  photographs 
of  stump  land  cleared  w7ith  a  Hercules — learn  how  you, 
too,  can  get  rid  of  stumps  cheap. 

B.  A.  FULLER. President. 

Hercules  Manufacturing  Co. 

1230  29th  Street 
Centerville, 

Iowa. 
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Give  Us 

U 


a  Referendum  on  the  Proposed 
Child  Labor”  Amendment 


ft-  — - — a  II  AT  THE  LAW  MEANS— The  Congress 
at  its  last  session  formally  requested  the 
people  of- the  several  States  to  grant  it 
power  to  “limit,  regulate,  or  prohibit  the 
labor  of  all  persons  under  18  years  of 
t====^  age.”  This  request  for  more  power  bears 
the  innocent  title  “Child  Labor  Amendment,”  but 
that  title  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  This  pro¬ 
posal,  upon  its  face,  grants  Federal  power  over 
youths  and  maidens  who  long  have  ceased  to  be 
children.  It  grants  Federal  control  over  the  labor 
of  such  persons,  not  only  in  the  factories,  but  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  homes  as  well.  Amendments  to 


State  or  Federal,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

STATE  LEGISLATION.— No  State  Legislature 
can  “limit,  regulate  or  prohibit  the  labor  of  persons 
10  or  17  years  of  age,”  except  so  far  as  such  legis-. 
lation  may  benefit  the  health,  morals  and  good  order 
of  the  community.  If  State  legislation  goes  farther 
than  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recent  Oregon  school 
law,  prohibiting  parents  from  sending  their  children 
to  private  and  parochial  schools,  the  courts  must 
declare  it  void.  Under  this  proposal,  however,  there 
is  no  limit  upon  the  Congressional  power  granted  by 
it,  except  the  age  limit  of  18  years.  If  the  Federal 
law,  which  it  authorizes,  compelled  all  children  to 


ering  what  it  really  involves,  upon  the  assertion  (an 
assertion  which  is  vigorously  disputed)  that  several 
States  have  inadequate  child  labor  laws,  and  that 
therefore  the  remainder  of  the  States,  in  order  to 
coerce  the  supposed  delinquents,  must  give  up  their 
own  State  power  and  autonomy  to  Congress?  No 
such  proposition,  based  upon  such  lack  of  logic,  has 
been  heretofore  advocated  in  this  country. 

COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  AMENDMENTS. 
—  The  national  prohibitionists  did  make  the 
plausible  claim  that  the  so-called  “dry”  States  could 
enforce  their  prohibition  laws  with  the  aid  of  a  new 
Congressional  power,  given  for  that  purpose,  by 


reduce  the  age  limit  to  14  years,  to  limit  the  grant 
of  power  to  children  in  factories,  and  to  exclude 
children  on  the  farms  were  defeated  in  Congress  by 
its  proponents. 

POWERS  AND  PENALTIES.— By  necessary  im¬ 
plication,  as  a  means  of  enforcement,  it  grants  im¬ 
plied  Federal  power  over  the  education  of  such 
persons,  either  as  a  condition  to  permission  to  labor, 
or  as  a  natural  means  to  prevent  them  from  work¬ 
ing.  As  a  penalty  for  non-obedience  to  the  statute 
passed  thereunder,  Congress  could  take  children 
away  from  parents  who  disobeyed  the  law  and  rear 
them  in  a  Federal  institution,  under  such  schooling, 
secular  or  religious,  as  Congress  saw  fit  to  prescribe. 
The  power  here  sought  by  Congress  is  unlimited 
power,  beyond  judicial  control  or  restraint,  such  as 
has  never  heretofore  been  granted  to  any  government, 


attend  Catholic  schools  or  Methodist  schools,  or  to 
attend  some  irreligious  school  established  by  Con¬ 
gress,  as  a  condition  to  their  being  permitted  to 
labor,  or  as  a  means  of  preventing  them  from  work¬ 
ing,  no  court  in  the  land  could  hold  it  void,  since  it 
would  be  authorized  by  a  new  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  couched  in  unlimited  terms.  At  present  there 
is  absolutely  no  constitutional  warrant  for  a  Fed¬ 
eral  education  bill.  But  this  proposal  gives  such 
warrant  as  a  necessary  means  of  preventing  persons 
under  18  years  of  age  from  working. 

A  REVOLUTIONARY  CHANGE.— What  are  the 
people  of  the  United  States  going  to  do  about  this 
matter?  Were  any  of  the  Legislatures  elected  last 
November  primarily  committed  to  this  revolutionary 
change  in  our  entire  system  of  government?  Are 
we  going  to  permit  it  to  be  ratified  without  consid- 


means  of  a  Federal  amendment.  The  proponents  of 
the  Nineteenth  Amendment  did  coerce  unwilling 
States,  and  they  did  reconstruct  all  the  States,  but 
they  gave  no  power  to  Congress  to  withhold  or  grant 
suffrage.  The  new  reconstructed  States,  with  the 
women  made  part  of  the  new  sovereign  people,  bear 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  their  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  as  before.  No  additional  powers  were  granted 
to  Congress  by  the  Nineteenth  Amendment,  as  they 
are  by  this  so-called  child  labor  proposal,  to  inter¬ 
fere  and  meddle  with  the  local  statutes  of  all  the 
States  and  over-ride  their  self-government.  Giving 
up  their  sovereign  powers  and  the  control  of  their 
children  is  a  high  price  to  ask  the  people  of  the 
several  States  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  repenting 
for  the  supposed  sins  of  a  few  delinquent  States. 

THE  PEOPLE  WITHOUT  VOICE.— Such  a  rad- 
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ical  revolutionary  change  in  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  should  have  been  submitted  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  who  now  enjoy  the  powers  here 
sought  to  be  given  to  Congress.  Congress,  how¬ 
ever,  voted  down  an  amendment  providing 
that  the  people  be  consulted  through  popular 
State  conventions,  directly  elected  upon  the 
express  issue,  without  confusion  with  the  many 
other  matters  involved  in  the  election  of  State  Legis¬ 
latures.  This  deliberate  act  of  Congress  in  refusing 
to  consult  the  people  upon  such  a  radical  constitu¬ 
tional  change  directly  involving  the  rights  of  the 
people  themselves,  should  cause  the  State  Legisla¬ 
tures  to  delicately  refrain  from  ratifying  it.  It 
caused  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  provide  an 
advisory  referendum  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
on  November  4  last,  when  they  rejected  it  by  a  vote 
of  “ayes”  247,221,  “noes”  696,119.  This  considerate 
action  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  in  refusing 
to  act  on  this  proposal  without  consulting  the  peo¬ 
ple,  might  well  be  followed  in  other  States.  Indeed, 
the  question  has  been  seriously  asked,  How  can  mere 
State  Legislatures  grant  to  Congress  an  unlimited 
power  which  they  do  not  themselves  possess?  And 
was  not  the  alternative  provision  in  the  amending 
clause  (Article  V)  for  consulting  the  people  directly, 
through  their  sovereign  State  conventions,  intended 
as  the  sole  means  of  adopting  an  amendment  such 
as  this  one?  However  that  may  be,  legally,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  morally,  mere  Legislatures 
should  hesitate  to  grant  away  to  Congress  the  sov¬ 
ereign  rights  of  their  constituents  without  directly 
consulting  them.  Of  course  if  the  people  of  the 
United  States  desire  an  omnipotent  Congress  oper¬ 
ating  a  great  centralized  bureaucracy  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  they,  are  entitled  to  have  it.  But  surely  they 
are  also  entitled  to  be  directly  consulted  in  its 
making. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION.— Fortunately,  so  far, 
there  has  been  no  blind  stampede  to  ratify  this  rad¬ 
ical  constitutional  change.  On  the  contrary,  it  looks 
as  if  it  were  going  to  be  subject  of  serious  debate 
before  being  hastily  added  to  our  Federal  compact. 
Perhaps  the  rather  hasty  action  over  the  ratification 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  amendments  has 
brought  its  necessary  reaction.  At  any  rate,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Massachusetts  voters,  three  State  Legis¬ 
latures,  those  of  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  North  Car¬ 
olina,  have  already  rejected  it  after  full  debate,  and 
in  the  only  State  which  has  so  far  ratified,  Arkansas, 
the  vote  was  very  close,  45  to  40  in  the  lower  house, 
and  15  to  13  in  the  State  Senate.  The  Legislature 
of  Iowa  in  special  session  after  it  was  proclaimed 
postponed  consideration  till  next  January.  The 
result  of  the  popular  vote  upon  it  in  Massachusetts 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  country. 
These  six  are  the  only  States  which  have  so  far  had 
it  before  them  for  ratification  or  rejection. 

COST  OF  ENFORCEMENT.— Think  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  expense  involved  in  enforcing  such  a  Federal 
amendment  as  this.  It  would  require  a  Federal  bu¬ 
reau,  with  practically  despotic  powers  over  the 
family  life  of  the  American  people,  with  multitudin¬ 
ous  agents  in  every  county,  municipality,  township 
and  borough  in  the  land,  besides  special  directing 
agents,  to  co-ordinate  enforcement.  Do  the  already 
overburdened  Federal  taxpayers  desire  any  such 
new  Federal  expenditure?  If  not,  they  better  let 
tueir  State  Legislatures  know  their  views  concern¬ 
ing  it.  Its  fate  will  probably  be  determined  in  Jan¬ 
uary  next,  when  about  40  State  Legislatures  will 
pass  upon  it. 

USE  OF  DESPOTIC  POWER.— The  claim  of  the 
proponents  of  this  measure  that  we  ought  to  trust 
Congress  not  to  abuse  or  drastically  exercise  the 
power  proposed  to  be  granted,  is  rather  worse  than 
no  answer  at  all.  It  assumes  the  American  people 
have  lost  their  political  sense,  and  are  willing  to 
trust  despotic  power  over  their  family  life,  which  they 
desire  never  to  be  exercised,  to  the  consideration  and 
delicacy  of  all  future  Congresses.  The  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  individual  member  of  a  State  Legislature, 
who  is  asked  to  determine  whether  Congressional 
power  over  the  family  life  of  his  constituents  is  to 
be  granted  for  all  time,  is  of  a  very  grave  and  seri¬ 
ous  nature.  It  now  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
many  other  Legislatures  will  follow  the  example  of 
that  of  Massachusetts,  and  refuse  to  pass  upon  this 
measure  without  first  consulting,  by  advisory  refer¬ 
endum,  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  persons  to  be 
affected.  Such  action  would  certainly  meet  with 
general  approval. 

SENATORS  IN  OPPOSITION. — A  number  of  very 
able  Senators  vigorously  opposed  the  passage  of  this 
proposal  through  Congress,  among  them  Senators 
Wadsworth  of  New  York,  Borah  of  Idaho,  Moses  of 
New  Hampshire,  Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  Reed  of  Mis¬ 


souri,  Bruce  of  Maryland,  Bayard  of  Delaware, 
Smoot  and  King  of  Utah,  Edwards  of  New  Jersey, 
Fletcher  of  Florida  and  Overman  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  debate  in  the  Senate  was  very  illuminat¬ 
ing,  and  is  readily  accessible  to  any  State  legislator 
who  wishes  to  inform  himself  fully  before  voting 
on  this  measure.  s.  e.  b. 


Here’s  Another  Seedless  Apple 

Mr.  S.  I).  WHITNEY  of  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
cently  sent  us  what  he  calls  a  seedless  apple. 
There  is  one  tree  which  produces  apples  of  small  to 
medium  size,  but  while  these  apples  have  a  large 
seed  cavity  there  are  never  any  seeds.  The  picture 
shows  one  of  these  apples  cut  through  the  center. 


A  New  Seedless  Apple.  Fig.  636. 


The  cavity  is  unusually  large,  but  there  were  no 
seeds  whatever.  The  apple  would  be  of  little  or  no 
value  as  a  commercial  fruit,  being  of  poor  appear¬ 
ance  and  very  ordinary  quality.  It  is  a  novelty, 
though,  in  its  seedless  character.  Every  now  and 
then  such  apples  appear,  usually  as  chance  fence- 
corner  seedlings.  Many  readers  will  remember  the 
Spencer  Seedless  apple  of  some  years  ago.  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  introduce  it,  with  much  horn¬ 
blowing  and  red  fire.  Among  other  stories  told  about 
it  was  one  to  the  effect  that  the  Queen  of  England 
demanded  a  baked  seedless  apple  for  breakfast  every 
morning — a  good  addition  to  the  usual  fried  bacon 
and  toast.  The  R.  N.-Y.  showed  that  this  apple  was 
a  poor  quality  and  appearance  and  not  worth  plant¬ 
ing  except  as  a  “novelty,”  and  it  dropped  out  of 
sight. 


The  Montreal  Fameuse  Apple 

I  AM  sending  you  some  of  our  Montreal  Fameuse 
apples.  In  spite  of  the  great  popularity  of  the 
McIntosh  the  old  Fameuse  is  still  the  favorite  with 
many  in  this  locality,  especially  among  our  French 
Canadians,  who  say  “La  Pomme  Fameuse  est  tou- 


The  Montreal  Fameuse  Apple.  Fig.  637. 


jours  fameuse”  (Fameuse  apple  is  always  famous). 
So  far  no  one  has  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  Fameuse  apple.  Probably  the  seeds  were  brought 
over  by  the  early  French  settlers,  or  it  was  like 
Topsy,  it  just  growed.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  the  three  most  popular  apples  were  the  St. 
Lawrence  for  September,  which  is  still  hard  to  beat; 


the  Fameuse  for  early  Winter,  and  the  little  Pomme 
Grise  for  mid-winter.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  only 
one  whose  origin  can  be  traced ;  it  grew  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  late  John  Molson,  on  the  corner  of  Sher¬ 
brooke  and  St.  Lawrence  Main  street.  In  the  early 
seventies  the  remains  of  the  original  tree  were  there 
with  one  living  branch.  The  Pomme  Grise  is  now 
replaced  by  the  American  Golden  Russet.  The  Bour- 
assa,  another  russet  apple  much  thought  of,  and  the 
Canada  Reinette,  are  hard  to  be  found. 

Fourteen  years  ago  our  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  a  grant  from  our  Provincial  government 
to  cover  expenses,  started  demonstration  work 
among  several  of  our  orchards  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  I  will  mention  the  results  in  one  of  these 
orchards  in  the  Correy  Hill  region,  Huntingdon  Co., 
bordering  on  Northern  New  York,  belonging  to  J. 
Waddell.  We  had  a  graduate  of  MacDonald  College 
looking  after  this  orchard  under  the  supervision  of  a 
committee  of  three,  who  looked  after  all  the  demon¬ 
stration  orchards.  We  selected  a  block  of  from  80 
to  100  Fameuse  trees  out  of  the  orchard,  which  was 
well  cultivated,  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure  and 
chemical  fertilizers,  pruned  and  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  lime-sulphur  on  one  part,  and  Bordeaux  mixture 
on  the  other ;  also  seeded  with  Crimson  clover  for  a 
cover  crop  about  the  beginning  of  July.  The  result 
■was  the  first  year  a  good  growth  of  wood  and  dark 
green  foliage.  The  second  year  the  crop  averaged 
4 V2  barrels  of  apples  to  the  tree,  90  per  cent  clean. 
Every  year  the  crop  went  on  increasing.  The  crop  of 
1922  averaged  seven  barrels  to  the  tree,  showing 
fruit  buds  on  the  branches  for  a  crop  the  next  year. 
The  average  price  paid  for  No.  1  Fameuse  the  past 
five  years  is  .$7  per  barrel,  net  to  the  grower. 

The  reason  why  the  Fameuse  is  so  scarce  is  that 
the  severe  Winter  of  1917-18  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
orchards  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  and  on  the  Island  of 
Montreal.  The  Correy  Hill  region  did  not  suffer  so 
much  from  that  severe  Winter.  One  advantage  the 
Fameuse  has  over  its  progeny,  the  McIntosh,  is  that 
it  clings  better  to  the  tree,  while  the  McIntosh,  if 
not  picked  at  once  when  it  is  well  colored  and  ripe, 
if  there  comes  a  breeze  the  crop  will  be  on  the 
ground.  The  growers  find  it  quite  safe  still  to  plant 
Fameuse  as  well  as  McIntosh,  with  some  of  the  early 
bearing  varieties  as  fillers.  I  am  sorry  the  apples 
are  over-ripe;  they  were  kept  in  too  warm  a  place. 

Quebec.  r.  bbodie. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  picture  of  one  of  these  Fameuse  apples 
is  shown  at  Fig.  637.  The  fruit  reached  us  in  good 
condition,  and  gave  the  exquisite  quality  of  this  va¬ 
riety. 


That  Egyptian  Wheat  Story  Again 

THE  daily  papers  have  been  printing  stories  of  a 
great  wheat  yield  in  Washington.  It  is  said 
that  the  original  seed  came  from  a  tomb  in  Egypt, 
where  it  had  lain  for  thousands  of  years.  Now  it 
seems  to  have  regained  its  old  vitality,  “and  then 
some,”  for  it  yielded  over  48  bushels  per  acre  on  a 
Washington  farm.  Every  few  years  this  venerable 
old  fake  starts  its  rounds  in  the  papers.  Usually 
after  all  this  free  advertising  some  seedsman  kindly 
offers  to  sell  the  seed  at  a  good  price.  We  gef  in 
ahead  this  year  with  the  truth  about  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Taylor  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington : 

The  Department  has  not  yet  secured  seed  of  the  wheat 
mentioned,  so  we  are  unable  to  identify  the  variety. 
The  story  of  the  wheat  seed  being  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs  is  a  very  old  one,  and  usually  is  applied  to  the 
type  of  wheat  commonly  known  as  Alaska.  Since  wheat 
is  not  known  to  retain  its  viability  longer  than  20  years, 
it  is  probable  that  any  wheat  which  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  Egyptian  tombs  and  which  grew  upon  plant¬ 
ing  had  been  placed  there  but  a  short  time  before.  Most 
of  the  stories  in  which  the  seed  is  supposed  to  have 
been  found  in  Egyptian  tombs  are  entirely  erroneous. 

The  yield  reported  on  Mr.  Johnston’s  farm  of  48.6 
bushels  per  acre  is  not  an  unusual  one  for  the  Puget 
Sound  section  of  Washington.  A  fairly  authentic  yield 
of  117  bushels  per  acre  was  reported  in  Island  County, 
Washington,  in  1895.  The  varieties  of  wheat  adapted 
to  the  humid  conditions  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  al¬ 
though  they  produce  high  yields  there,  are  not  produc¬ 
tive  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  The  wheats 
of  that  section  also  are  nearly  all  soft  and  of  poor 
bread-making  quality.  Consequently,  anyone  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  grow  varieties  of  wheat  adapted  to  the  Puget 
Sound  section  of  Washington,  in  other  localities,  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  wheats 
which  the  Department  has  obtained  from  Egypt  are  very 
poorly  adapted  to  this  country. 


We  seem  unable  to  get  any  definite  answers  to  the 
question  about  prices  for  boarding  hired  men  recently 
asked.  This  is  a  pertinent  question,  and  should  be 
fairly  answered,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  figured  the 
matter  out  carefully. 

Recently  a  reader  sent  us  a  sample  of  fern  with 
“brown  spots”  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  This 
reade:'  had  tried  washing  with  soap  and  other  things 
but  still  the  brown  spots  persisted.  They  were  the 
natural  spoi^ejw  “seeds”  of  the  fern  ! 
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Dwarf  Trees;  Pruning;  Varieties;  Spraying 

That  was  a  very  interesting  and  unusual  account  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  of  May  10  on  “Culture  of  Dwarf  Apple 
Trees,”  written  by  George  T.  Powell.  I  wish  lie  had 
written  a  little  more,  and  described  his  method  of  prun¬ 
ing  for  Summer  and  Winter,  his  favorite  spraying  ma¬ 
terial,  and  time  to  combat  codling  moth,  scab  and  red 
bug.  As  he  remarks,  the  deep  planting  of  trees  on  the 
Paradise  stock  is  very  much  against  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  advice  given  to  buyers  of  dwarf  trees  in' America 
and  Britain.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Powell,  while  growing  on 
dwarf  trees  apples  for  the  market,  has  kept  to  certain 
standard  varieties  for  that  purpose?  I  note  he  only 
mentions  three,  Astrachan,  Spy  and  Cox's  Orange  Pip¬ 
pin.  lie  no  doubt  has  done  much  experimenting  with 
other  varieties.  Perhaps  he  could  be  induced  to  give 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  his  experience  along  that  line, 
mentioning  the  varieties  he  has  found  to  be  quick  and 
most  fruitful  on  the  dwarf  stock,  and  would  be  best  for 
the  ordinary  gardening  man  to  grow  for  home  use  where 
space  is  at  a  premium,  but  some  apple  trees  are  desired. 
My  own  choice  would  be  Gloria  Mundi,  Wealthy,  Stark, 
Rough  eld,  English  Golden  Pippin,  Lord  Suffield,  Lord 
Grosvenor  and  Yellow  Bellflower. 

New  York.  JAMES  holloway. 

PRUNE  WHEN  PLANTING— In  reply  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  for  further  information  upon 
dwarf  tree  culture,  I  will  add  that  pruning  should  be 
done  at  time  of  planting  to  give  the  trees  proper 
form.  This  will  require  but  a  few  of  the  branches 
to  be  cut  out  that  will  grow  from  the  center.  Severe 
pruning  at  time  of  planting  is  not  wise,  for  strong 
root  development  is  dependent  upon  a  good  supply 


cent  being  taken  off.  At  this  age  Doucin  trees  should 
produce  two  to  three  bushels,  and  Paradise  one  to 
one  and  a  half  bushels,  average,  to  the  tree.  In  va¬ 
rieties  I  have  never  seen  more  beautiful  and  larger 
Yellow  Transparent  than  are  grown  at  Huntington, 
L.  I.  This  and  other  varieties,  as  Wealthy,  Astra¬ 
chan,  McIntosh,  Portland,  Jonathan  and  many  other 
high  quality  varieties,  may  be  successfully  grown, 
commercially,  or  upon  garden  lots,  on  all  limestone 
or  good  clay  loam  soil,  over  a  large  territory.  The 
most  satisfactory  results,  with  this  class  of  tree,  may 
be  obtained  only  when  they  are  propagated  upon 
the  best  selected  strong  root  stock,  and  with  buds 
taken  only  from  trees  of  known  record  for  high  pro 
duction  of  fruit  of  the  finest  quality  in  every  point. 

FORTY  YEARS’  TRIAL.— After  40  years  of  ex¬ 
perimental  work  with  dwarf  trees,  with  the  best  ap¬ 
ples  still  in  the  luxury  list,  beyond  the  reach  of  vast 
numbers  of  consumers,  and  with  the  steady  increase 
in  destructive  insects,  pests  and  blight,  this  class  of 
trees  has  advantages,  not  only  to  the  large  commer¬ 
cial  growers,  but  to  many  of  the  owners  of  small 
farms  and  suburban  holdings,  where  a  largely  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  this  most  desirable  fruit  may 
be  made  possible. 

SPRAYING.— In  the  control  of  insects  through 
the  use  of  spraying  materials,  there  are  two  types 


where  tractors  and  all  other  up-to-date  power  is 
used.  It  is  a  rather  curious  thing  to  see  this  mighty 
team  of  ox-flesh  holding  its  own  beside  the  latest 
thing  in  gasoline. 

These  oxen  are  Brown  Swiss,  and  they  were  raised 
and  broken  on  this  farm.  The  two  under  the  yoke 
are  five  years  old  and  the  helper,  or  third  ox,  is  six 
years.  The  three  together  weigh  7,250  lbs.,  and 
when  they  put  their  necks  against  the  yoke  and  get 
ready  to  move  something  has  to  come.  Many  a  read¬ 
er  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  passed  his  boyhood  on  a  farm 
where  oxen  were  used.  To  them  a  well-trained  ox 
team  is  a  delightful  sight,  and  they  would  enjoy 
seeing  these  three  big  fellows  respond  to  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  voice.  There  was  no  yelling  or  whipping  or 
goading.  The  driver  talked  to  them  in  an  ordinary 
tone  of  voice  and  they  seemed  to  understand  with 
almost  human  intelligence,  glancing  at  the  driver 
now  and  then  as  if  anticipating  his  next  order. 

As  all  who  have  handled  oxen  know,  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  intelligence  in  tthe  different 
breeds.  The  Devon  is  supposed  to  be  the  smartest 
and  quickest  ox,  but  those  who  have  seen  these 
Brown  Swiss  in  action  say  that  they  excel  anything 
they  have  ever  seen  for  intelligence.  It  is  also 
claimed  for  the  Brown  Swiss  that  they  have  a  long 
memory,  and  never  forget  what  they  are  taught. 


A  Trio  of  Broion  Swiss  Worlcers  on  a  New  Jersey  Farm 


of  foliage  to  stimulate  growth.  The  only  pruning 
required  for  four  years  after  planting  is  to  give  the 
trees  a  permanent  form  for  the  future.  The  base  of 
the  trees  should  be  formed  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
cutting  out  sufficient  of  the  center  to  prevent  too 
much  of  upward  growth  that  will  prevent  free  sun¬ 
shine  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  for  high  color  in  the 
fruit.  During  the  next  five  years  pruning  will  be 
required  only  to  obtain  good  form,  cutting  back 
branches  that  incline  to  horizontal  growth,  to  one 
that  is  directly  upward.  This  will  prevent  an  over¬ 
wide  base,  which  will  make  cultivation  difficult,  also 
picking  of  the  fruit  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  tree. 
We  have  grown  dwarf  trees  22  ft.  in  height  and  18 
ft.  in  diameter.  The  weight  of  the  apples  will  carry 
the  higher  branches  outward,  making  it  practical  to 
pick  the  fruit  with  10-ft.  step-ladders. 

PLANTING  AND  TRANSPLANTING. — It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  many  nursery  catalogues  still  advise 
buyers  of  Doucin  dwarf  trees  to  plant  them  16  ft. 
apart,  when,  especially  in  commercial  planting,  the 
distance  should  be  40  ft.,  with  Paradise  trees  as 
fillers,  of  the  same  varieties.  At  the  end  of  18  years, 
at  a  wet  time  in  the  late  Autumn,  the  Paradise  trees 
may  be  lifted,  by  long  levers,  and  transplanted,  with 
but  one  year  of  loss  in  bearing,  the  apples  being 
picked  off  when  just  set.  and  the  second  year  70  per 


to  know  about,  one  the  class  of  sucking  insects,  as 
aphis;  the  other,  chewing,  which  includes  many 
kinds  of  caterpillars,  borers  and  bugs  unlimited  in 
numbers.  The  former  are  destroyed  by  contact 
sprays,  as  nicotine  and  oil  emulsions  sprayed  upon 
their  bodies,  the  other  by  poisons  sprayed  upon  the 
foliage  and  fruits  with  chemicals  to  prevent  diseases 
and  blight. 

EDUCATION  NEEDED.— Our  educational  system 
is  sadly  deficient  in  not  providing  courses  of  study  in 
these  subjects  in  our  rural  schools.  Farmers  and 
their  children  have  no  help  in  this  direction,  and 
may  have  been  driven  from  the  country  to  the  city, 
to  the  detriment  of  both.  By  suggestion  of  New 
York  citizens,  the  writer  was  asked  to  go  to  the 
Board  of  Education  and  advise  the  introduction  of 
courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  city.  New  York  was  the  first  large 
city  in  our  country  to  introduce  agricultural  studies 
in  its  schools,  from  which  some  highly  valuable  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained.  george  t.  powell. 


Trio  of  Brown  Swiss  Workers 

THE  big  steers  shown  on  this  page  do  business  on 
Ringwood  Manor  Farms,  near  Ringwood,  N.  J. 
These  big  fellows  find  a  profitable  place  on  a  farm 


The  farming  on  this  estate  is  diversified,  with  high 
and  low  lands  to  be  worked.  While  the  farm  is 
fully  equipped  with  all  the  modern  farm  power  in 
stationary  engines  and  tractors,  there  is  still  a  part 
where  the  well-broken  steer  is  preferable. 

Through  the  Winter  months  much  work  is  done 
iri  the  woods.  Mr.  West  has  the  oxen  used  both 
single  and  double,  and  all  three  together  when  neces- 
sarv.  w.  H.  a. 


We  know  a  man  who  wrote  a  poem  about  his  wife — 
while  she  struggled  with  the  housework  alone.  An¬ 
other  man  who  couldn’t  write  a  poem  to  save  his  neck 
washed  and  wiped  the  dishes  while  his  wife  rested. 
Now,  young  women,  which  would  you  choose  for  a 
husband? 

The  best  food  habit  that  you  can  teach  a  child  is  to 
drink  a  quart  of  milk  every  day.  The  next  best,  and 
not  far  behind  the  first,  is  to  learn  to  eat  lettuce  and 
green  leafy  vegetables. 

Does  it  pay  to  spend  the  labor  required  for  scraping 
the  loose,  rough  bark  off  old  apple  trees?  Sometimes. 
The  chief  value  is  the  killing  of  insects  which  live  under 
the  bark. 

A  new  treatment  for  obesity  in  Europe  is  the  hay 
bath.  The  patient  is  wrapped  in  a  quilt  and  then 
packed  in  clover  hay,  with  only  his  head  exposed.  Some 
of  our  farmers  would  give  a  man  a  sweat  bath  up  in 
the  mow  at  haying  time  and  pay  him  for  it. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


The  Peach  Twig-borer 

I  have  six  young  peach  trees  which  are 
all  badly  infested  with  the  peach  twig- 
borer.  It  kills  the  tips  of  the  twigs  by 
its  borings,  and  I  have  found  some  of  the 
larvae  in  the  fruit,  causing  the  fruit  to 
exude  a  gummy  substance.  I  also  notice 
a  sort  of  rust  or  scale  on.  a  few  of  the 
twigs  in  the  top  of  the  trees.  j.  w.  B. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Recommended  sprayings  with  lime-sul¬ 
phur  for  peach  leaf-curl  and  brown  rot 
will  ordinarily  go  far  towards  controlling 
the  peach  twig-borer.  This  tiny  insect 
is  characterized  by  the  work  that  J.  W. 
B.  has  described,  being  harmful  to  both 
the  tree  and  the  fruit.  In  badly  infested 
orchards  in  the  West  the  major  part  of  a 
crop  has  been  lost  by  the  depredations  of 
the  twig-borer.  Specifically,  lime-sul¬ 
phur  applied  just  after  the  buds  have  be¬ 
gun  to  swell  will  kill  the  young  larvae 
which  have  come  from  their  Winter  quar¬ 
ters.  Scale  is  controlled  by  spraying 
during  the  dormant  season  with  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  one  to  eight.  It  must  be  reiterated, 
however,  that  if  annual  spraying  is  done 
for  peach  leaf-curl  and  scale  and  brown 
rot,  little  trouble  will  be  encountered 
from  the  twig-borer.  H.  B.  T. 


Spruce  Gall  Aphids 

I  send  some  clippings  from  spruce  trees 
growing  on  my  place.  I  set  them  out 
about  nine  years  ago,  and  they  have 
grown  well.  Last  year  some  of  the 
growths  appeared,  such  as  I  am  sending 
you,  and  this  year  there  are  more,  and 
the  trees  do  not  look  as  healthy  as  for¬ 
merly.  I  have  sought  advice,  but  the  ex¬ 
planations  differ.  E.  h.  l. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

The  spruce  twigs  that  were  received 
had  peculiar  growths  at  the  bases  of  the 
shoots  about  one  inch  long  and  much  re¬ 
sembling  miniature  pineapples.  This  gall 
formation  is  the  work  of  an  aphid  which 
passes  the  Winter  in  a  partly  grown  con¬ 
dition  in  crevices  and  other  harboring 
places.  The  life  history  of  the  aphid  is 
still  a  subject  for  controversy,  and  since 
there  are  several  of  these  gall  formers  to 
fog  the  issue  further,  we  will  not  go  fur¬ 
ther  into  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however, 
that  the  aphids  which  hatch  from  eggs  de¬ 
posited  in  the  Spring  by  the  aphids  which 
winter  over  in  a  partly  grown  condition, 
develop  within  these  characteristic  gall 
formations  on  the  twigs.  If  a  gall  is  cut 
open  it  will  be  found  filled  with  tiny  lice. 
The  result  is  often  serious  to  young 
spruce  trees,  while  on  old  trees  twigs 
are  killed  or  dwarfed  so  as  to  produce  an 
unsightly  appearance. 

The  insect  is  not  difficult  to  control  by 
spraying  with  whale-oil  soap,  1  lb.  to  2 
gals,  of  water  in  the  Winter  or  early 
Spring.  Miscible  oils,  1  gal.  to  20  gals., 
have  also  given  satisfactory  control.  It  is 
too  late  to  spray  now,  but  if  there  is  se¬ 
rious  enough  infection  to  hazard  the  life 
of  the  tree,  then  it  will  pay  to  cut  off  the 
galls  before  the  lice  have  escaped  and  de¬ 
stroy  them.  H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Propagating  Blackberry 
and  Black  Raspberry 

I  have  a  seedling  black  raspberry  and 
blackberry,  both  of  which  produce  very 
large  and  excellent  flavored  berries.  What 
is  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  raise 
enough  young  plants  to  plant  a  small 
patch  to  try  them  out  under  cultivation? 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.  w-  h.  p. 

If  you  want  but  a  few  plants  to  set 
out  for  a  second  test  of  the  seedling  you 
will  find  tipping  the  easiest  way.  The 
black  raspberry  is  propagated  regularly 
in  this  way — often  without  assistance, 
though  it  is  better  to  hold  the  tips  in 
place  with  a  bit  of  soil  or  by  some  such 
method.  Some  blackberries  will  also  re¬ 
produce  from  tips,  especially  those  of  the 
Himalaya  group,  and  if  your  seedling  .s 
related  to  this  group  you  will  find  tipping 
free  from  most  of  the  irksome  details  and 
uncertainty  that  frequently  attend  other 
methods  of  propagation. 

On  the  other  hand  if  you  desire  as 
many  plants  as  you  can  secure,  then  you 
would  best  resort  to  root  cuttings  in 
which  roots  %  to  %  in.  in  diameter  are 
dug  in  the  Fall  and  cut  into  1  to  3-in. 
lengths.  These  are  stored  in  a  cellar  or 
out-of-doors  in  a  cold  frame  where  cal¬ 


lusing  will  proceed  and  in  Spring  they  are 
planted  an  inch  or  two  in  depth  out  of 
doors  in  April  or  May,  or  in  a  green¬ 
house  in  March.  Layering  is  also  used 
to  a  limited  extent  where  a  few  plants 
are  desired.  h.  b.  tukey. 

Varieties  of  Grapes  and 
Blackberries 

I  am  going  to  set  out  about  iy2  acres 
in  grapes.  I  think  of  setting  three  kinds, 
early,  medium  and  late.  Which  three 
varieties  would  you  recommend?  What 
are  the  reports  in  regard  to  the  Sherman 
grape  for  this  year?  I  think  of  setting 
some  blackberries  for  home  use  and  local 
market.  What  variety  would  you  recom¬ 
mend?  I  want  an  early  kind.  Soil  is 
a  well-drained  sandy  loam,  not  light  or 
blowing-away  kind.  Would  you  advise 
Fall  planting  in  the  latitude  of  Philadel¬ 
phia?  h.  w. 

If  three  black  grapes  ripening  in  suc¬ 
cession  are  desired  it  is  suggested  that 
Worden,  Concord  and  Sheridan  be  plant¬ 
ed,  although  it  may  be  impossible  at  this 
time  to  secure  enough  Sheridan  to  plant 
a  third  of  the  desired  acreage.  If  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  color  is  not  a  consideration  then 
Ontario,  White  Worden  and  Concord. 
There  are  other  late  grapes,  as  Vergennes 
and  Regal,  both  red,  which  succeed  very 
well  in  some  localities.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Sheridan  grape  is  here 
referred  to.  The  writer  has  seen  it  grow¬ 
ing  in  three  vineyards  this  Fall  and  in 
each  instance  it  is  making  a  good  wood 
growth,  while  the  prospective  fruit  is  all 
that  can  be  wished  for.  The  quality  is 
excellent  and  the  fruit  keeps  under  com¬ 
mon  storage  well. 

Agawam  and  Eldorado  are  two  medium 
early  blackberries  of  good  vigor  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  It  is  not  advisable  to  Fall- 
plant  grapevines  even  in  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia.  F.  E.  c. 


Keeping  the  Bark  on  Logs 

Several  readers  have  asked  how  to  han¬ 
dle  logs  so  as  to  keep  the  bark  on  them. 
Such  logs  are  needed  for  rustic  work  or 
for  making  log  cabins.  The  Forest  Pro¬ 
ducts  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  gives 
this  advice: 

1.  Cut  timbers  late  in  Summer  and 
score  on  two  sides ;  that  is,  cut  off  narrow 
strips  of  bark  for  the  entire  length.  Pile 
in  shade  in  open  pile  to  allow  thorough 
circulation  of  air.  Allow  timbers  to  sea¬ 
son  until  following  Spring  or  Summer  be¬ 
fore  using. 

2.  Proceed  as  in  (1),  and  in  addition 
coat  ends,  stripped  portions,  and  knots 
with  coal  tar  creosote,  using  one  coat  a 
few  days  after  timber  is  cut,  and  another 
just  before  using  the  timbers. 

3.  Proceed  as  in  (1),  but  do  not  score 
bark.  When  timbers  are  in  place,  tack 
bark  on  with  large-beaded  nails,  placing 
one  to  every  square  foot  of  surface.  Paint 
heads  of  nails  to  resemble  color  of  bark. 

4.  Tack  or  nail  the  bark  on  without 
particular  attention  to  time  of  cutting  or 
other  treatment. 

The  nailing  method  has  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  one  western  company  which 
maintains  numerous  rustic  hotels,  and 
also  on  a  large  rustic  building  erected 
for  exposition  purposes. 


Large-fruited  Concord 

I  send  two  grapes  for  identification. 
The  blue  is  a  grape  produced  from  what 
I  have  always  supposed  was  a  Ooncord_. 
I  sawed  off  the  main  stem,  about  25 
years  old,  three  years  ago,  and  ever  since 
then  the  new  canes  have  been  producing 
this  large  fruit.  Another  supposed  Con¬ 
cord  alongside  has  produced  only  normal 
fruit.  What  accounts  for  the  increased 
size?  The  red  grape  is  from  a  vine 
growing  in  this  vicinity,  late  fruiting, 
and  very  productive.  w.  G.  N. 

Pottstown,  Pa. 

There  are  two  possible  explanations 
why  the  Concord  that  was  renewed, 
through  sawing  the  trunk  off  close  to  the 
ground,  produces  larger  berries  than 
previously.  The  first  and  more  plausible 
is  the  close  pruning  that  was  given.  As 
a  rule  the  fewer  clusters  that- are  borne 
the  larger  the  berries.  Most  grape  va¬ 
rieties  in  the  home  garden  are  not  pruned 
close  enough,  with  the  result  that  fruit 
of  small  cluster  and  berry  results.  Any 
departure  from  this  will  likely  show  in 
larger  clusters  and  berries.  The  second 
and  less  likely  cause  of  larger  berries 
may  come  from  the  possibility  that  at 
some  time  or  other  Concord  was  grafted 
on  another  black  variety.  The  part  of 
the  sawn  trunk  removed  all  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  wood,  while  the  stock  then  put  out 
canes  of  the  other  sort.  Both  specimen 
berries  arrived  in  such  poor  condition 


that  identification  was  impossible.  An¬ 
other  season  entire  clusters  should  be 
submitted.  f.  e.  g. 


Killing  Grass  in  Lake 

Would  you  please  tell  me  how  to  kill 
grass  in  a- lake  that  is  300  ft.  by  250  ft. 
and  from  6  in.  to  20  ft.  deep,  without 
killing  fish  and  spoiling  the  water  for 
use  on  plants?  I  would  like  to  use  the 
water  in  greenhouse  where  Asparagus 
plumosus  is  grown.  a.  e.  a. 

Pierson,  Fla. 

There  is  no  chemical  that  I  know  of 
which  will  kill  grass  growing  in  water 
and  yet  not  kill  fish,  or  that  will  not 
kill  any  other  kind  of  vegetation  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Copper  sul¬ 
phate  in  small  amounts  will  keep  algae 
and  scums  from  growing,  and  will  not 
injure  fish.  One  part  of  copper  sulphate 
t°  a  million  is  toxic  to  some  algae,  while 
fish  have  been  known  to  live  in  a  con¬ 
centration  of  one  part  to  250,000. 
Weeds,  however,  growing  in  soil  in  the 
bottom  of  the  body  of  water  are  a  dif¬ 
ferent  proposition.  The  only  effective 
remedy  that  we  know  of  is  systematic 
dragging.  Once  the  grass  is  removed  it 
can  be  kept  down  without  too  much  ef¬ 
fort-  H.  B.  T. 


‘I  never  saw  but  one  man,”  said 
Uncle  Bill  Bottletop,  “that  I  thought  had 
a  chance  foolin’  with  bootleg  liquor.  He 
was  a  sword-swallower  and  his  wife  was 
a  snake-charmer.” — Washington  Star. 
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U.  S.  ARMYKRAG  CARBINES 

All  Carbines  have  the  new  model  0, 

1898  stocks.  The  barrels,  actions  and  parts  are  v 
either  new  or  have  been  refinished  by  the 

Government  and  are  equal  to  new .  . . 

Krag  Rifles  .  . . $12.50  Krag  Sporting  Rifles.  $14.00 

Springf  d  46  Shot  Guns  4.50  Springf’d  45  Carbines  3.50 
Send  for  Catalog 

W.  STOKES  KIRK,1627-FG,  N.  10th  St.,Philadetphla,  Pa. 
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TRAWBERR1ES  GROW°“EM” 
TOWNSEND’S  ££  Catalog  Now  Ready 

'  America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fullydescribes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25#  to  50# 
on  every  order. 

F-  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  Md 


BIGGEST  PA  YING  Fruit  Crop 


ftRADPQ  Large  stocks  of  trne-to-name  CONCORDS 
UnHikg  priced  right.  Send  for  catalogue. 

RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  COMPANY  Geneva,  Ohio 


We  Grow  Gladiolus If fora 

E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

p"s,ALE Concord  Grape  Vines  and  Wilder  Currant 

D U S ll 6 S  c.  J.  Hepworth  Milton,  New  York 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRA  AIDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BESTWAY  for  Cleaning  Them 
THE  BESTWAY  MEG.  CO.  Aberdeen,  Maryland 


REMNANTS  Army  Khaki  or  Gray  Cloth  any  length’ 

75c.  yd.  postpaid.  (iOKIXIN’S  Dexter,  Maine 


Can  beat  city  Prices.  Goods  held  separate, 
umseng  Price  list.  RAW  FURS,  Tags,  Ete. 

IRA  STERN  R.  R.  6  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Play  Safe 
When  You  Spray 

TAON’T  take  the  risk  of  using  spray 
■L-'  solutions  of  unknown  worth — mix¬ 
tures  that  may  have  little  value  or  prove 
actually  harmful.  It  makes  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  healthful  growth  of  foliage  and 
uniform  development  of  the  crop  to  use 
the  always  dependable 

STANDARD 

LIME-SILFHHI  SOLHTION 

Scientifically  compounded  by  expert 
chemists;  highly-concentrated  and  rightly 
proportioned,  then  carefully  filtered.  No 
sediment  to  clog  the  pump.  Can  be  safely 
diluted,  yet  retain  all  its  insecticidal 
power.  Standard  Lime-Sulphur  Solution 
is  the  ideal  dormant  spray. 

STANDARD  Arsenate  of  Lead 

Highest  quality.  Easily  mixed  and  re¬ 
mains  in  suspension  till  sprayed.  Safe  to 
use  on  the  tenderest  young  foliage. 
Equally  adapted  to  dusting. 

Efficiency  and  economy  suggest  the  use, 
also  of  Standard  Nicotine  Sulphate. 


//  dealer  can't  supply,  write  us  jtitj  TT'TT'  I 
direct.  Fruit  Growers  Booklet  F  ft  r,  hj  / 
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BOY’S  $C95 


SUIT 


with  TWO  PAIRS  of  PANTS 

100#  PURE  WOOL 

Highest  grade  100  per  cent  pure 
wool  Cassimere  in  blue,  green, 
gray  or  brown  mixtures. 
Pants  are  fully  lined 
throughout.  Durable  lin¬ 
ing  and  trimmings.  Full 
sizes  for  boys  from 

SPECIAL 
COMBINATION  OFFER! 


■i  A00 

ll? 


SUIT  and  $i 
OVERCOAT 

Shown  ONLY 
Send  No  Money 

Pay  postman  on  arrival 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Money  refunded  opon  request 


BOY’S 
HEAVYWEIGHT 
Wool  OVERCOAT 

Double  breasted  with  button  and 
buttonholes  on  both  sides.  Fully 
lined,  warm  durable  lining.  Large 
convertible  collar  buttons  to  neck  for 
cold  weather.  Warmly  lined  ulster 

Buckets  and  two  lower  flap  pockets. 

emovable  belt.  Roomy  Sizes,  7  to 
17.  Give  size  and  color  wanted. 

JOHN  NATHAN  CO.,  1  82  Greene  Street,  New  York 


Shrubs, Vines 


Best-paying,  best-producing  var¬ 
ieties— all  true-to-name. 

Nursery  to  You  at 
Money-Saving  Prices 

on  high  quality  stock  that  pays  you  best 
profits  to  plant.  60  years  experience. 

Sent  C.  O.  D.  or  at  Liberal  Discounts  for  Cash. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges  —  see  catalog. 

Send  £or  Free  Catalog 

Fully  describing  over  S00  Green’s  growing  things. 
An  interesting  profit  message  for  you.  Write  for  it. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

674  Green  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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“The  Sunshine  of  the  Night** 


THIS  wonderful  lamp  will  = 
bring  the  good  cheer  and 
radiant  happiness  of  the  holiday 
season  to  every  “home  evening” 
throughout  the  year.  300  candle 
power;  brighter  than  20  old 
style  oil  lamps  or  lanterns. 

Surprise  Mother  on  Christmas 

morning  with  a  Quick-Lite  Lamp. 

Dad  or  Brother  will  welcome  the  de¬ 
pendable  Quick-Lite  Lantern.  Alwaya 
ready  for  any  job  any  night. 

30,000  dealers  sell  Quick-Lites. 

If  yours  can't  supply,  write 
to  nearest  factory  branch, 

Dept.  HT-I7. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Wichita,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 

Los  Angeles  # 

Canadian  Factory,  Toronto 
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Protecting  Plants  Over 
Winter ;  Mullein  Pink 

ITow  hard  it  is  not  to  bring  into  the 
house  pansies,  snapdragons,  pinks  and 
other  flowers  that  have  lived  through  the 
first  hard  frosts  that  have  killed  many 
of  our  favorites!  But  it  is  not  right  to 
fill  our  windows  with  plants  and  shut  out 
the  view,  and  in  the  country  we  need  no 
sash  curtains;  there  is  no  one  across  the 
driveway  to  look  in. 

A  few  ferns,  a  partridge  vine  in  a  fish¬ 
bowl  or  a  clear  glass  dish  that  may  be 
bought  at  the  five  and  10-cent  store,  a 
few  bulbs  that  may  be  brought  to  the 
light  during  the  Winter,  give  pleasure  to 
the  whole  family  that  windows  crowded 
full  of  plants  do  not  give  to  all  of  the 
family,  especially  men  folks,  who  don't 
like  to  be  cluttered  up. 

Many  plants  hardy  as  to  low  tempera¬ 
tures  cannot  stand  freezing  and  thawing. 
A  roll  of  building  paper  is  a  good  cover¬ 
ing,  and  easy  to  clean  up  in  the  Spring. 
Do  not  smother ;  use  bricks  or  stones  to 
hold  it  down,  but  be  sure  to  place  so 
there  may  be  air  circulating  under  it. 

Geraniums  will  winter  under  almost 
any  conditions  if  kept  from  the  frost.  I 
wonder  if  any  readers  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
have  ever  raised  mullein  leaf  pinks,  and 
if  they  are  'pretty.  kosina. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  mullein  pink,  or  rose 
campion,  Lychnis  coronaria,  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  old-fashioned  plant  with  velvety  sil¬ 
ver  gray  leaves  and  vivid  crimson  flowers, 
blooming  over  a  long  period.  It  blooms 
the  second  year  from  seed,  and  as  it  self¬ 
sows  very  freely,  and  may  be  transplant¬ 
ed  without  trouble,  it  increases  rapidly. 
While  it  likes  good  loam  and  an  open 
situation,  it  grows  almost  anywhere,  and 
is  very  hardy  if  not  allowed  to  heave  out. 


Straightening  Crooked 
Trees 

I  have  two  nice  big  apple  trees  which 
are  leaning  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees,  and  are  going  that  way 
more  and  more,  flow  can  I  straighten 
them,  and  what  time  of  the  year  would 
be  best  to  do  it?  G- B. 

Trees  usually  leau  in  a  direction  away 
from  the  prevailing  wind,  and  it  would 
seem  that  your  trees  are  no  exception. 
When  the  trees  are  young  and  are  not 
(firmly  established,  every  puff  of  wind  sends 
them  more  and  more  to  one  side.  The 
only  way  they  can  straighten  themselves 
is  to  grow  upright  above  the  part  that  is 
bent  over.  A  crooked  tree  results,  of 
course.  If  the  trees  are  small  you  need 
merely  to  drive  a  stake  on  the  west  side 
of  the  trees  and  tie  them  to  it  for  a  few 
years,  until  they  get  firmly  set.  With  big 
trees  that  cannot  be  staked  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  be  of  any  assistance. 
Experienced  growers  always  set  young 
trees  slightly  inclined  in  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  wind,  rather  than  in  any 
other  direction.  H.  B.  T. 


Drying  Plums 

I  have  several  trees  of  a  very  fine  va¬ 
riety  of  dark  plum  of  good  size  and  very 
sweet  flavor.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to 
dry  them?  H.  w.  d. 

Drying  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
California  and  regions  of  dry  weather  at 
the  customary  season  for  drying.  Unless 
artificial  methods  were  employed  it  is 
questionable  whether  drying  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the 
East.  In  the  first  place,  plums  must  he 
kept  free  from  brown  rot  by  regular  spray¬ 
ing  practices.  The  fruit  is  allowed  to 
ripen  until  it  drops,  and  until  it  is  soft 
to  the  touch.  Then  in  order  to  facilitate 
drying  the  fruit  is  dipped  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  into  a  boiling  bath  of  1  lb.  of  con¬ 
centrated  lye  to  30  gallons  of  water.  The 
skin  is  thereby  slightly  broken  and  wrin¬ 
kled,  and  the  fruit  dries  more  quickly 
and  easilv.  It  would  be  possible  to  dry 
plums  on  a  small  scale  for  home  use  by 
using  artificial  heat  or  by  protecting  the 
trays  of  fruit  out  of  doors  from  rain. 

II.  B.  T. 
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The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Tipping  Purple-cane 
Raspberries 

I  expect  to  put  down  tips  for  new 
plants  from  my  purple  raspberries  this 
Fall.  Some  tell  me  that  this  injures  the 
main  plants  for  fruiting.  Can .  you  tell 
me  if  this  is  true?  Does  the  laying  down 
of  tips  for  next  year’s  plants  lessen  the 
vitality  of  the  old  plants?  F.  M.  s. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  the  tipping  of 
purple  -anes  does  not  affect  the  next  sea¬ 
son’s  crop.  Frequently  black  raspber¬ 
ries  and  some  purple-canes  tip  by  them¬ 
selves  without  outside  aid,  though  where 
one  expects  new  plants  he  would  best 
make  sure  of  the  fact  by  helping  to  hold 
the  tips  in  place.  Some  varieties  of 
purple-canes  will  not  tip,  probably  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  a  cross 
between  the  red  raspberry  and  the  black 
raspberrv  and  are  either  propagated 
readily  by  tips  or  not,  depending  upon 
their  relation  to  the  red  or  to  the  black 
raspberry.  So  far  as  affecting  the  vigor 
of  the  plant  is  concerned,  the  tips  are 
cut  off  before  Spring  by  pruning, 
whether  the  plants  are  used  for  propa¬ 
gation  or  not.  We  cannot  see  why  this 
process  should  have  any  effect  upon  the 
next  year’s  crop.  h.  b.  t. 


Send  Today  for  Full 
Details  About 
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“Fruit-Fog  A 

r  '•**  * 

The  Biggest  Thing  in  Spraying^^ 


Before  any  fruit  grower  buys  a  new 
sprayer,  he  should  study  the  engineering 
triumphs  incorporated  in  Hayes  Fruit 
Fog  Sprayers.  Nearly  50  different  mod¬ 
els,  built  like  automobiles  in  one  of 
the  largest  sprayer  factories  in  the 
world. 


Hayes 
Pump&  1 
Planter  Co.  i 
Dept.  412 
Galva.nl.  | 

Please  send  me  folder 
and  full  details.  I  have  I 
....  trees,  aged  —  years.  I 

Variety .  I 

Name . . . .  | 

Address . 

Town ...  _  _ 

(Use  margin  if  necessary} 


FRUIT  FOG,  the  result  of  300  pounds  guar¬ 
anteed  pressure,  is  the  result  of  the  perfection 
and  simplification  of  mechanical  parts  in  the 
pumps  in  Hayes  Sprayers.  Every  part  as  ac¬ 
cessible  as  in  automobile  design. 

Hayes  Power  Sprayers  range  in  capacity  from 
3t/2  to  16  gallons  per  minute,  with  300  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure  guaranteed.  Our  small  outfits  are  as  effi¬ 
cient,  as  highly  developed,  and  made  from  the 
same  fine  materials  as  our  big  Triplex  Sprayers. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  Hayes  “FRUIT  FOG” 
kills  the  diseases  and  pests  which  go  untouched 
by  drenching  with  low  pressure  sprayers.  “FRUIT 
FOG”  is  an  atomized  super-spray  which  pene¬ 
trates  the  tiniest  recesses  and  crevices.  You  get 
more,  larger,  finer  fruit.  Our  prices  are  low. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Clip  coupon  above.  Get  this  infor¬ 
mation  before  you  buy. 

[  ^Distributers  inf  all  fruit  sections 

Hayes  Pump  &  Planter  Company 

Dept.  412,  Galva,  Illinois 

Full  line  of  Power  Sprayers,  Traction 
Sprayers  and  Hand  Sprayers 


Assemble  Your  Own  Outfit. — 
You  cau  get  any  size  Hayes 
FRUIT-FOG  Sprayer  without 
equipment  if  you  wish — and 
get;  FRUIT-FOG  results  at 
minimum  cost. 

Use  your  own  engine,  truck 
and  tank  or  other  equipment 
which  can  be  worked  in.  Let 
us  furnish  our  Hayes  high 
pressure  pump  and  Fruit- 
Fog  Guns. 


Hayes  Triplex — The  monarch 
of  high-pressure  sprayers,  8-0 
gal.  per  minute  capacity. 
Belt  drive.  Proves  its  worth 
where  capacity  and  high 
pressure  are  required. 


A  higli  pressure  sprayer 
for  i!00  or  more  trees.  « 


FRUIT-FOG 

SPRAYERS 


Farm  For  Sale 

KERHONKSON 
NEW  YORK 

75  Acres  on  sightly  location 
for  summer  home  or  board¬ 
ing  house.  Very  comfort¬ 
able  seven -room  house  in 
perfect  condition,  new  barn 
and  garage.  Never  failing 
supply  of  running  water. 
Price  low  for  quick  sale  by 
non-resident  owner. 

J.  D.  KNIGHT 

Box  No.  100,  Shawsheen  Village 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Juat  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  w«Hh-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  Beat;  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avej.  N.  Y.  C. 


FARMS  Sunny  SouthernJersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila..  P*. 
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Market 


News 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

There  was  the  usual  good  demand  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  trade,  and  some  commodities,  such  as 
cranberries  and  celery,  made  small  ad¬ 
vances  in  price.  For  a  day  or  two  after 
the  holiday,  however,  trading  was  rather 
quiet.  Then,  too,  the  weather  has  been 
unusually  cold  for  the  time  of  year,  neces¬ 
sitating  the  closing  of  the  doors  by  the 
dealers  to  prevent  freezing,  and  also  the 
covering  of  what  produce  was  exposed  for 
sale  on  the  sidewalks.  Usually  New  Jer¬ 
sey  lettuce  growers  located  near  salt  wa¬ 
ter  creeks  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  market  considerable  quantities  of 
lettuce  up  to  and  often  including  the  first 
week  in  December,  but  10  degrees  of 
frost  occurred  about  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember  and  there  has  been  a  recurrence 
of  like  temperature  two  or  three  times 
which  has  destroyed  all  unprotected  pro¬ 
duce.  Cold  weather  also  tends  to  make 
the  market  late,  and  it  hurts  business  for 
i  he  time  being  at  least.  Very  little  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  on  the  street  before  8  o’clock, 
although  trading  is  well  under  way  at  the 
freight  sheds  before  that  hour.  Fewer 
buyers  are  out  during  a  cold  snap,  and 
those  in  the  market  do  not  care  to  “shop 
around”  as  freely  as  when  doors  are  wide 
open,  and  when  it  is  too  cold  hucksters 
are  unable  to  peddle  from  door  to  door 
without  danger  of  freezing  their  load  of 
perishables.  The  demand  for  apples  has 
been  a  slow  one  and  prices  changed  very 
little,  Virginia  2%-in.  Stayman  ranging 
$4  to  $6.50  a  barrel,  as  to  quality,  most 
sales  hovering  around  $5.25  a  barrel.  Un¬ 
graded  New  York  Greening  sold  for  $4  to 
$4.50  a  barrel,  while  Baldwin  in  bushel 
baskets  sold  for  about  $1.  There  was  a 
.slight  advance  in  the  price  of  cranberries, 
New  .Jersey  half-barrel  boxes  ranging  $6 
to  $7  for  the  best  stock.  Beets  held  about 
steady  at  60  to  80c  per  %  bushel.  Most 
of  the  Brussels  sprouts  now  being  re¬ 
ceived  are  a  Long  Island  product,  and 
during  Thanksgiving  week  as  high  as  28c 
a  quart  was  received,  but  the  market  has 
since  weakened  to  a  range  of  15  to  18c  a 
quart.  Cabbage  has  also  weakened  con¬ 
siderably,  New  York  Danish  dropping  $5 
or  $6  a  ton,  selling  recently  at  from  $12 
to  $17  a  ton,  bulk.  Carrots  held  fairly 
steady  at  $1  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  Celery 
was  firm,  with  York  State  stock  selling 
$2  to  $3  per  2/3  crate.  The  Norfolk  sec¬ 
tion  of  Virginia  furnishes  large  quantities 
of  greens  until  very  late  in  the  Fall  and 
begin  again  early  in  the  Spring.  Spinach 
and  kale  seem  particularly  well  adapted 
to  this  section,  and  some  lettuce  was  be¬ 
ing  shipped  to  Philadelphia  around 
Thanksgiving  time.  Spinach  has  been 
selling  around  $3  a  barrel,  and  kale  for 
about  .$1.50  a  barrel.  Onions  continue 
firm,  large  fancy  yellow  Ohio  bringing 
$2.65  a  sack,  with  a  general  range  for  all 
sections  of  $2  to  $2.50  a  sack.  Potatoes 
showed  little  change  during  the  week,  the 
market  holding  about  steady  at  $1.75  per 
150-lb.  sack  for  New  Yoi'k  round  whites, 
and  $1.90  a  sack  for  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  and  Spaulding  Rose.  Pennsylvania 
potatoes  topped  the  market  at  $1.90  to 
$2.25,  some  fancy  bringing  as  much  as 
$2.40  per  150-lb.  sack.  The  Southern 
States  are  shipping  quite  a  wide  variety 
of  warm  weather  vegetables,  such  as  egg¬ 
plant,  lettuce,  peppers,  white  squash, 
string  beans,  tomatoes,  etc.,  while  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  forwarding  Iceberg  lettuce,  to¬ 
matoes,  rhubarb,  celery  and  several  other 
commodities. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  for  the  last  week  in  No¬ 
vember  amounted  to  13,800  eases,  about 
the  same  as  a  year  ago.  The  market  has 
been  kept,  well  cleaned  up  on  fancy  grades 
until  quite  recently,  when  a  light  demand 
was  reported  and  the  market  was  inclined 
to  be  weak,  although  no  concessions  in 
prices  were  made.  Nearby  and  Western 
extra  firsts  ranged  64  to  65c  a  dozen,  and 
firsts  averaged  about  59c.  Refrigerator 
eggs  were  rather  quiet  at  41c  for  extra 
firsts.  Philadelphia’s  storage  holdings 
amount  to  less  than  100,000  cases,  or  25,- 
000  cases  less  than  a  year  ago  at  this 
time,  while  about  a  million  and  a  half 
cases  is  the  total  reported  on  hand  in  the 
four  large  markets.  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston  and  Chicago,  compared  with 
about  two  million  cases  a  year  ago. 

Offerings  of  live  poultry  were  rather 
light  and  movement  irregular,  although 
fancy  stock  was  generally  kept  well 
cleaned  up.  Prices  changed  very  little 
during  the  week,  heavy  colored  fowl  aver¬ 
aging  27c,  medium  sizes  selling  22  to  24c, 
while  iWhite  Leghorns  and  small  fowl 
brought  as  low  as  15c  a  pound.  Heavy 
chickens  sold  for  the  same  price  as  col¬ 
ored  heavy  fowl,  also  l1/*  to  2-lb.  broilers. 
Live  turkeys  declined  2c  after  the  holi¬ 
days,  ranging  33  to  38c  a  pound.  Fancy 
fresh-killed  turkeys  w-ere  scare  just  be¬ 
fore  Thanks  giving,  and  prices  advanced 
to  a  range  of  42  to  45c,  with  occasional 
lots  doing  a  little  better.  There  was 
plenty  of  ordinary  to  poor  stock,  and 
price  ranges  were  wide.  Reports  from 
Texas  shipping  points  gave  a  range  of  20 
to  21c  a  pound  live  weight,  as  the  price 
received  by  the  turkey  growers  at  the 
dressing  sheds  is  equal  to  30c  a  pound 


f.  o.  b.  at  shipping  point  when  dressed. 
Heavy  fowl  worked  out  at  29  to  30c, 
small  selling  down  to  19c.  Nearby  chick¬ 
ens  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more  sold  up  to 
35c,  and  broiler  sizes  were  quoted  36  to 
3Sc.  Nearby  ducklings  have  advanced  to 
29c  a  pound. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Fancy  hay  was  in  good  demand  and 
sold  on  a  firm  market,  No.  2  Timothy 
selling  $19  to  $20  a  ton,  with  No.  3  aver¬ 
aging  about  $18.  No.  1  light  clover 
mixed  sold  at  $1  under  No.  2  Timothy, 
and  best  heavy  clover  mixed  worked  out 
at  $14  to  $15  a  ton.  Rye  straw  weakened 
a  little,  No.  1  bringing  $15  to  $16,  while 
wheat  straw  brought  $14.50  and  oat 
straw  $13.50  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  47c;  dairy,  46c. 

Eggs. — -Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
70c;  duck  eggs,  80c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk  (cream),  lb.,  30c  ; 
cottage  cheese,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  5c ;  skim-milk,  5c ;  cream,  80c ; 
goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.25 ; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  3  for  25c;  cabbage, 
new,  lb.,  2c;  carrots,  bunch,  5c;  bu.,  90c; 
celery,  bunch,  10c ;  3  for  25c ;  fresh  horse¬ 
radish,  can,  12c;  kale,  pk.,  20c;  lettuce, 
head,  5c;  Boston,  10c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25; 
pickling,  qt.,  15c;  bunch,  5c;  parsnips, 
lb.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.25  ;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c  ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  75c ;  pk.,  20c  ;  radishes,  1924, 
bunch,  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach, 
pk.,  20c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c ;  dill, 
bunch,  10c;  turnips,  lb.,  3c;  bu.,  75c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Chickens,  light,  lb., 
23c;  fowls,  4 y2  lbs.  or  over,  25c;  geese, 
30c;  ducks,  25c;  broilers,  1 14-lb.,  25c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  30c; 
fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  32c;  geese,  35c; 
ducks,  30c;  broilers,  1*4 -lb.,  32c;  squabs, 
2  for  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c  ;  Hamburg,  20c  ;  sausage,  20c  ;  porter¬ 
house  steak,  25c ;  round  steak,  22  to  25c ; 
sirloin  steak,  25c ;  veal  cutlet,  40c ;  veal 
chops,  35c ;  pork  chops,  32c ;  lamb  chops, 
45c ;  rabbits,  30c ;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c  ; 
honey,  card,  23c;  extracted,  18c;  popcorn, 
shelled,  3  lbs.  25c ;  maple  syrup,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $4 ;  milk 
goats,  each,  $15  ;  vinegar,  pure,  gal.,  30c ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c ;  heavy,  11  to  12c ; 
veal,  13  to  15c ;  mutton,  15  to  23c  ;  lamb, 
28  to  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  25c; 
chickens,  Spring,  20  to  26c;  fowls,  20  to 
26c  ;  turkeys,  35  to  50c ;  geese,  28  to  30c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  75c ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c ;  chickens,  35  to  40c ;  fowls,  35  to 
40c  ;  turkeys,  55  to  70c ;  geese,  45  to  50c. 

Butter,  50  to  60c ;  eggs,  75  to  85c ;  duck 
eggs,  75  to  85c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.50  ;  hickorynuts, 
$3 ;  Chestnuts,  pt.,  25c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to 
75c ;  cap,  25c ;  beans,  bu.,  $4  to  $7.50 ; 
beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  cabbage,  doz.,  40 
to  50c ;  100,  $2  to  $4 ;  curly,  doz.  heads, 
60c ;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  cauliflower, 
doz.  heads,  $1.25 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  40 
to  60c;  endive,  doz.  bunches,  60  to  75c; 
garlic,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  lettuce,  Boston, 
crate,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  leaf,  head,  3  to  5c ; 
onions,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25 ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1  ;  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  65c ;  peppers,  bu.. 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1 ;  turnips, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  1  to 
2%c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $23  ;  No.  2,  $20 ;  No. 
3,  $18  ;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17. 

•Wheat,  bu.,  $1.30;  oats,  65  to  72c; 
corn,  $1.38  to  $1.43. 

ROCHESTER  MARKET 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  16c;  forequarters, 
13c;  hindquarters,  17  to  18c;  hogs,  light, 
12  to  13c;  heavy.  11c;  Spring  lambs,  23 
to  24c;  yearling  lambs,  17c;  mutton,  10c; 
veal.  IS  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  White  Leg¬ 
horn,  lb.,  22c;  Springers,  colored,  24  to 
25c;  fowls,  ‘White  Leghorn,  17  to  21c; 
colored,  24  to  26c ;  stags,  15c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  12  to  15c  ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ; 
ducks.  20  to  24c;  geese,  20c;  guinea  fowl, 
each,  65c ;  turkey,  lb.,  35  to  40c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40e  ; 
eggs,  60  to  75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  Alexander,  $1.25  to  $2.50; 
Baldwin,  $1  to  $2 ;  Greening,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  Spy,  $1.50  to  $2.75;  King,  $1.25 
to  $2.50 :  McIntosh,  $1.25  to  $2.50 ; 
Twenty  Ounce,  Wealthy,  Wolf  River, 
$1.25  to  $2.50 ;  Pippin,  Snow,  Tallman 
Sweet,  _$1.25  to  $2.50;  cranberries,  half- 
bbl.,  $5  to  $6 ;  grapes,  Niagara,  14-qt., 
SO  to  90c ;  Concord,  14-qt.,  80  to  90c ; 
ton,  $55  to  $60;  lb.,  21/>c;  pears,  Keifffer, 
14-qt.  basket,  40  to  50c ;  quinces,  14-qt., 
40  to  50c ;  beets,  basket,  40  to  45c ;  bu., 
70  to  75c:  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  28c;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads.  35  to  40c;  100,  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
red.  Danish,  crate,  75  to  SOc;  ton,  $12  to 
$15 ;  carrots,  basket,  30  to  35c ;  bu.,  50 
to  60c ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  50c  to 


$1.25 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  60c ; 
eggplant,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  endive,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c  ;  horseradish,  lb.,  10  to 
12c ;  kale,  bu.,  40  to  45c ;  lettuce,  Bos¬ 
ton  head,  crate,  90c  to  $1 ;  doz,  heads,  25 
to  30c;  onions,  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  yellow,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  35c;  parsnips,  basket, 
35  to  40c;  potatoes,  bu.,  45  to  50c  ;  pump¬ 
kins,  doz.,  50  to  75c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  15  to  20c ;  romaine,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c ;  rutabagas,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  iy2  to  2y2c;  turnips,  purple 
top,  bu.,  50  to  65c ;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c. 

Honey,  clover,  strained,  'lb.,  22  to  23c;. 
qt.,  60  to  75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c ;  comb, 
clover,  fancy,  24-section  case,  $4.25  to 
$4.50 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  frame,  15  to 
17c. 

Hickorynuts,  bu.,  $2  ;  butternuts,  $1.50 
to  $2  ;  walnuts,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red  mar¬ 
row,  $7.50 ;  white  marrow,  $8.50 ;  red 
kidney,  $7.50;  white  kidney,  $7;  pea, 
$4.50;  medium,  $4.50;  yellow  eye,  $5. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,  6c; 
cows  and  heifers,  7c ;  No.  2,  6c ;  bulls  and 
stags,  5c  ;  sheepskins,  each  SOc  to  $2.50 ; 
lambs,  $1  to  $2 ;  shearlings,  25  to  75c ; 
calf,  No.  1,  15  to  18%c;  No.  2,  17i/2c;. 
wool,  fleece,  lb.,  40  to  42c;  unwashed  me¬ 
dium,  40  to  42c. 

Furs— Skunk,  No.  1,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  No. 
2,  $1.60  to  $1.75  ;  No.  3,  $1  to  $1.10 ;  No. 
4,  60  to  75c ;  mink,  No.  1,  large  dark,  $9 
to  $9.50;  large  brown,  $7.50  to  $8;  me¬ 
dium  dark,  No.  1,  $7  to  $7.50 ;  No.  1,  me¬ 
dium  brown,  $6  to  $6.50;  small  dark,  No. 
1,  $5  to  $5.50;  No.  1,  small  brown,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  raccoon,  large,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  No.  1 
medium,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  No.  1,  small,  $2.75 
to  $3;  muskrat,  Winter,  large,  $1.50; 
medium,  $1.10 ;  small,  75c ;  Fall,  large, 
$1 ;  medium,  65c;  small,  40c;  red  fox, 
No.  1,  large,  $12;  medium,  $9;  small,  $6; 
weasel,  white,  25c  to  $1.50;  brown,  10c 
to  $1. 

Hay— Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $23 ;  mixed, 
$16  to  $18;  Alfalfa,  $20  to  $21.  Oat 
straw,  ton,  $15  to  $17 ;  wheat  straw,  $15 
to  $17 ;  rye  straw,  $19. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.55;  corn,  $1.20 
to  $1.30 ;  oats,  60c ;  rye,  $1.18  to  $1.20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Poultry  went  down  instead  of  up  for 
the  holidays,  but  butter  is  higher.  Eggs 
have  fallen  off.  Most  prices  are  as  before, 
but  are  not  very  strong. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
steady  ;  creamery,  43  to  52c ;  dairy,  30  to 
32c ;  common,  25  to  28c.  Cheese,  firm ; 
new 'daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  21  to  22c; 
Limburger,  26  to  28e.  Eggs,  weak  ;  hen¬ 
nery,  60  to  70c;  State  and  Western  can- 
died,  50  to  65c ;  storage,  40  to  45c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  easier  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  28  to  40c ;  fowls,  25  to  29c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  20  to  39c ;  capons,  38  to  40c ;  old 
roosters,  20  to  22c;  ducks,  28  to  30c; 
geese,  22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  easy ;  tur¬ 
keys,  28  to  36c  ;  fowls,  16  to  24c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  18  to  26c;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c; 
ducks,  18  to  23c;  geese,  18  to  20c;  pige¬ 
ons,  pair,  30  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  quiet ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Spy,  Fa- 
meuse,  $2  to  $2.25;  Wealthy,  Twenty 
Ounce,  Spitzenberg,  $1.75  to  $2;  Bald¬ 
win,  Greening,  King,  Wolf  River,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  Western,  box,  $2.75  to  $3.25; 
seconds,  bu.,  50  to  65c.  Potatoes,  steady  ; 
homegrown,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  sweets,  bbl., 
$4.50  to  $4.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  steady  , 
Bartlett,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  Duchess,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  Keiffer,  25  to  SOc.  Quinces, 
dull;  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Grapes,  steady; 
Niagara,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  California, 
box,  $1.25  to  $2.35.  Cranberries,  active ; 
•bbl.,  $11  to  $11.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  dull ;  white 
kidney,  marrow,  cwt.,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  red 
kidney,  $9  to  $9.25  ;  medium,  $6.50  to  $7 ; 
pea,  $6.25  to  $6.50.  Onions,  quiet ;  Eben- 
ezer,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ;  white  and  yel¬ 
low,  cwt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.90  to  $2. 

Vegetables. — Firm  ;  artichoke,  box,  $5 
to  $5.50;  beans,  green  and  wax,  bu., 
$5.50  to  $7 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to 
50c;  carrots,  bu.,  75  to  SOc;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  celery,  crate,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  cucumbers,  Florida,  crate,  $5.50 
to  $8 ;  eggplant,  crate,  $5.50  to  $6  en¬ 
dive,  doz.,  75  to  85c ;  lettuce,  hothouse,  5- 
lb.  basket,  45  to  SOc ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $3  to 
$3.50 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  75  to  90c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  peppers, 
Florida,  hamper,  $6.25  to  $6.50 ;  pump¬ 
kins,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.35 ;  squash,  cwt.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  to¬ 
matoes,  hothouse,  10-lb.  basket,  $1.75  to 
$2.25 ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
yellow,  65  to  75c ;  vegetable  oyster,  doz. 
bunches,  90c  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c ;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple  pro¬ 
ducts,  quiet;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  18c;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $22;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$21 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12 ;  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $32 ;  middlings,  $34.50 ;  red- 


dog,  $46 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $42.75 ;  oil- 
meal,  $46.50;  hominy,  $45.40;  gluten, 
$43.70 ;  oat  feed,  $14.50.  j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

December  4,  1924. 

MILK 

December  League-pool  prices  for  3  per¬ 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone:  Class  1, 
$3.07  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.10,  plus 
skim-milk  value ;  Class  2B,  $2.25 ;  Class 
2Cv$2.i5;  Class  3A,  $1.80;  Class  3B, 
$1. id;  Class  3C,  $1.65. 

'Sheffield  Farms :  Class  1,  $3.07  ;  Class 
2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $1.65. 

Non-pool  Association:  Class  1,  $2.S0; 
Class  $2-20 ;  Class  3A’  $1-70;  Class 
0±>, 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.47  @$0.48 

Good  to  choice . 39  @  .46 

Lower  grades . 34  @  .38 

Packing  stock . 25  @  .27 

CHEESE 

Fpll  cream,  specials - $0.21  y2@$0.22y2 

Average  run . 20  @  .21 

Skims . .10  @  .17 

EGGS 

White,  fancy  . $0.73@$0.74 

Medium  to  choice . 54@  65 

Lullets . 50@  .53 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best. .  .70@  .75 

Gathered,  best . 60@  .63 

Common  to  good . 34 @  50 

Storage,  best  ....: . 45@  ‘.50 

Lower  grades . 33  @  .42 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb.  . $0.19@$0.25 

Chickens . 24  @  .32 

Roosters . 14@  .15 

Lucks . 19  @  .24 

Geese. .  12  fa)  18 

ef.  - .  *23@  .30 

Rabbits,  lb . 20@  .22 

DRESSED  POULTRY- 

Turkeys,  choice  . $0.44@$0.45 

Common  to  good . 28@  .35 

Chickens,  best . 44 @  .45 

Fair  to  good . 30@  ’.38 

Roosters .  45^  20 

Lucks .  .1S@  ’.25 

Geese . 1 6@  .24 

Guineas,  pair  . 1.10@  2.00 

'Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz..  ..  7.50@  9.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.75 @  7.00 

7  to  8  lbs .  4.25@  5.50 

WILD  RABBITS 

Cottontails  from  the  -West  in  quite 

large  supply,  wholesaling  around  40  to 
50c  per  pair. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.18@$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 14  @  17 

T  Culls  . 08@  .11 

Lambs,  head  .  3.00@12.00 

Pigs,  25  to  35  lbs .  .15 @  .24 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $12.00@$13.75 

Lower  grades . .  7.00@  9.00 

Sheep .  3.00@  7.00 

Lambs . 13.00@  15.00 

Vegetables 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . $0.10@$0.23 

Cabbage,  bbl . 1.25@  1.50 

Carrots,  bu . 75  @  1.00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crate . 50@  3.50 

Celery,  doz.  hearts . 1.00@  1.35 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2.25@  6.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 2.00@  4.50 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  1.50@  2.00 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate .  2.00@  3.25 

Onions,  100  lbs . 2.00@  2.50 

Parsley,  100  bunches .  1.00@  4.00 

Leas,  bu .  3.50@  5.00 

Peppers,  bu .  2.50@  5.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.00@  2.00 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  .75 

Squash,  bbl .  1.50@  1.75 

String  beans,  bu . 2.50@  S.50 

Tomatoes,  4-till  crate .  1.00@  3.50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1.00@  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bunches _  2.50@  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $3.00@$3.50 

State,  150-lb.  sack .  1.70@  1.80 

Maine,  100  lbs . 1.15@  1.20 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.75@  3.40 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $3.00@$6.50 

Ben  Davis  .  2.00@  4.00 

Greening .  3.00@  7.50 

McIntosh . 4.00@11.00 

Spy . 3.00@  7.50 

^  York .  3.25@  6.00 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket . 35@  .80 

Pears,  bbl .  3.50@12.00 

Crabapples,  bu.  basket .  1.50@  4.50 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box . 4.00@  6.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 10@  .18 

Oranges,  box  . ' .  2.00@  9.50 

Grapefruit,  box .  2.00@  6.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy - $26.0O@$27.OO 

No.  2  .  23.00@  25.00 

No.  3 .  21.00@  22.00 

Straw— Rye . . .  15.00@  17.00 

“Are  you  in  favor  of  making  it  easier 

for  the  farmer  to  borrow  money?”  “Yes,” 
answered  Senator  Sorghum.  “That  can 
readily  be  arranged.  The  hard  part  of 
the  proposition  is  making  it  easier  for 
him  to  pay  it  back.” — Washington  Star. 
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We  Tan  Them,  You  Wear 

any  tame  or  wild  animal  hide 
Cow,  Horse,  Deer,  Bear, 
mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  ’coon, 
fox  or  other  skins,  tanned, 
mounted  or  made  into  fur 
auto  robes,  rugs,  coats,  caps, 

vests,  gloves,  muffs,  scarfs,  stoles. 
Blankets  made  from  your  own  wool. 

FREE-BIG  CATALOG-FREE 

Illustrated  by  living  models.  How  to  prepare  hides 
for  shipment.  Prices  for  tanning,  making  garments 
I  om  your  own  furs  and  complete  garments.  We 
will  save  you  money  on  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
$10  to  $50  on  beautiful  fur  clothes. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc. 

4t>  Crescent  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wc  Tan 


and  make  to 
your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 

Mittens,  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners  ;  38  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaramee  editorial  page. 


The  New  Yankee  $T73 

Dependable,  as  always,  but 
with  many  new  features  of 
grace  and  beauty. 


Waterbury  Gold-filled  59  50  • 

4  jewels;  stylish  12-size.  Very 
modern  green  or  white  14-k 
gold-filled  case.  Scratch  dial 


TRAPPERS 

FUR  BUYERS 


Get  New  York  Price  List 


The  Fox-New  York  Price  List  will  show  you  how  to 
most  for  furs.  We  pay  more  because  N.  i .  is  world's  fur 
market  and  we  sell  direct  to  American  and  foreign  buyers. 
Write  now  for  market  reports,  N.  Y.  Price  List  and  ship¬ 
ping  tags— ail  FREE. 

GEO.  I.  FOX,  Inc. 

Raw  Fur  Merchants 

190  West  25th  Street  New  York  City 


Where  Did  the  Wild  Pigeons 
Go? 

What  became  of  the  wild  pigeons  that 
used  to  come  every  Spring  and  built 
their  nests  and  hatched  out  their  young? 
Years  ago  they  were  to  be  found  in  most 
any  woods,  but  the  main  part  of  them 
nested  in  evergreen  woods  on  edge  of 
Rand  Hill  in  town  of  Altoona.  They 
would  occupy  over  five  miles  of  thick 
woods  and  hatch  thousands  of  young. 
Hunters  used  nets  to  trap  them  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  65  years  ago  they  left  in  the 
Fall  and  have  not  been  seen  since.  That 
year  a  few  built  their  nests  in  an  apple 
tree  in  the  garden  about  eight  rods  from 
the  house  on  my  father’s  farm  on  Cum¬ 
berland  Head.  They  hatched  a  pair  and 
were  quite  tame.  They  stayed  during  the 
Summer,  expected  them  back  in  Spring, 

Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  R.  M.  c. 

The  fate  of  the  wild  pigeons  is  one  of 
the  great  questions  that  must  always  re¬ 
main  unanswered.  The  general  fashion 
at  present  is  to  make  an  easy  reply  by 
saying  that  they  were  killed  by  hunters. 
That,  however,  is  not  quite  proved.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  millions  were  so  killed  and,  per¬ 
haps,  some  of  the  smaller  flocks  were  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  larger  ones  much  re¬ 
duced.  It  seems  probable  that  they 
crossed  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  their  mi¬ 
gration  southward  or  northward  or  both. 
Birds  do  not  always  follow  the  same 
route  going  south  in  the  Fall  and  return¬ 
ing  in  the  Spring. 

Some  of  the  old  records  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  was  a  very  large  flock 
which  passed  over  the  Southern  States 
on  the  Fall  migration  and  did  not  re¬ 
turn.  There  are  accounts  in  some  of  the 
sporting  magazines  that  this  flock  met 
a  severe  storm  near  the  middle  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  was  destroyed.  All 
we  can  be  sure  of  now  is  that  the  wild 
pigeons  were  very  numerous  and  prac¬ 
tically  disappeared  within  the  space  of 
perhaps  five  years.  There  were  a  few 
small  bands  seen  as  late  as  possibly  40 
years  ago  and  the  last  known  specimen 
died  a  few  years  ago. 

Birds  often  suffer  terribly  on  their  mi¬ 
gration  flights.  Not  many  years  ago 
almost  the  entire  bluebird  population  of 
New  England  and  New  York  encountered 
an  ice  storm  and  perished.  The  few  that 
survived  have  built  up  the  population. 
In  the  case  of  the  pigeons  the  few  sur¬ 
vivors  were  hunted  severely  and  could 
not  recover.  To  that  extent,  at  least, 
the  hunters  are  to  blame  for  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  species.  Alfred  c.  weed. 

Illinois. 


Keeping:  Fish  Pond  Clear 

The  goldfish  article  on  page  935  leads 
me  to  ask  how  I  can  keep  the  water  clear 
in  my  fish  pond.  My  pond ’is  built  of 
cement,  7  by  14  ft.  and  say  2  ft.  deep. 
Of  course  it  is  out-of-doors,  and  is  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  It  contains  pond 
lilies,  some  water  plants  and  about  50 
goldfish.  The  plants  do  not  grow  very 
well,  the  fish  keep  healthy — the  trou¬ 
ble  is  to  keep  the  water  clear.  Probably 
it  gets  too  warm ;  however,  when  the 
faucet  is  slightly  open  and  a  little  cool 
water  flowing  in  steadily  it  seems  not 
to  help.  A.  s.  p. 

The  question  does  not  state  how  warm 
the  water  gets  in  Summer,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  really  gets  dangerously 
warm  if  the  fish  thrive.  What  kind  of 
water  plants  is  meant,  simply  some  plants 
that  grow  with  their  roots  in  water  or 
some  thing  like  Cabomba,  Anacharis  or 
wild  celery  which  grow  entirely  under 
water?  For  some  unknown  reason,  wild 
celery  or  tape  grass  seems  to  be  a  great 
help  in  keeping  the  water  clear  in  a 
pond. 

The  pond  does  not  seem  to  be  over¬ 
stocked,  so  far  as  the  oxygen  needs  of  the 
fish  are  concerned.  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  food.  Water  fleas,  or  Daphnia  are 
a  great  help  and  will  keep  the  water 
clear  if  they  can  live  and  multiply  with¬ 
out  too  much  disturbance  from  the  fish. 
Goldfish  will  eat  some  of  them  under  any 
conditions  and  may  keep  them  pretty  well 
cleaned  out  if  not  fed  enough  otherwise. 

Daphnia  can  be  collected  in  pools  and 
ditches  where  there  is  a  deposit  of  rot¬ 
ting  vegetable  matter  by  dipping  with 
a  cheesecloth  net.  They  can  sometimes 
be  bought  from  dealers  in  aquarium  sup¬ 
plies.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe 
Daphnia  so  that  one  who  does  not  know 
it  can  find  out  where  and  how  to  get  it 
but  the  science  teacher  in  a  high  school 
or  an  intelligent  dealer  in  aquarium  sup¬ 
plies  can  show  what  and  how  to  collect 
in  a  few  minutes.  Alfred  c.  weed. 

Illinois. 


RHC.'U.  S.  PAT.  OFT. 


SPRAY  MATERIALS 


Why  work  for  small 
pay?  Learn  a  good 
trade.  Know  autos— how  to 
repair  them.  Get  a  better 
job— NOW!  Or  a  business 
of  your  own.  You  can  do  it 

witn  a  few  weeks'  training  at  the 
great  auto- trade  school  in  the 
heart  of  the  auto  industry.  Think 
of  the  repair  work  on  fifteen  million  cars!  there 
are  not  nearly  enough  trained  men  to  do  this  work. 

I  can  train  you.  Experience  isn't  necessary.  It 
you  are  mechanically  inclined  come  to  Detroit 
now,  to  my  School. 

Learn  Autos  in  Detroit 

(The  Heart  of  the  Industry) 

Here  you  have  wonderful  advan¬ 
tages.  Study  autos,  trucks,  engines, 
auto  electricity,  tractors.  All  on 
best  equipment,  up-to-date,  Packard 
“Straight  Eight”  and  many  other  new 

cars;  expert  instructors  to  teach  you;  a  thorough 
course  that  slights  nothing.  Visit  the  great  plants 
of  Ford.  Cadillac,  Packard,  Lincoln,  Dodge, 
Hupp,  Hudson,  Studebaker,  many  others.  These 
great  companies  approve  this  School.  Get  factory 
endorsed  training  at  Detroit  the  Auto  Center. 

Good  Positions  Open.  KeTwho 

know  auto  mechanics  and  electrics  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  Here's  your  chance  to  cash  in 
and  be  independent.  Write  today  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  Detroit  -  training  to  make  the 
most  money.  Address  A.  G.  Zeller,  President. 
Michigan  State  Automobile  School  ■ 

412  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Mich.  I 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE; 

Horse  or  cow  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us _ 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you.Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tells 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest ;  or  garment  can  be 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stocks  Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
Largest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  iir  the  World 
593  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Tni  nnrnp  Money  counts.  Better  prices — bet- 
I  W  n  L  W  \  ter  grading— reliable  quotations 
I  I  Ifll  I  LI  I  U  means  more  money.  We  need  your 
— Furs — You  need  us.  Free  bait.  Price 
lists,  tags,  etc.  O.  FERRIS  *  CO.,  Q«pt  IT.  Chatham,  N  Y. 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


aphis 

[plant-lice] 


and  other 

LEADER 


THE  BEST 
EVER 


SUGAR  TOOLS 

SUGAR,  MAKERS’  GUIDE— information  on 
sugarmaking  FREE  for  the  asking. 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Dept.  A  Burlington,  Vermont 


WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 


| JUST  TREATMENT 

I  is  all  you  want.  It’s  the  checks  that  count, 
not  the  lists  with  high  prices  and  wind  bag 
promises.  Our  checks  have  satisfied  thous- 

Iands  in  the  last  14  years.  Send  us  a  trial 
shipment  today.  The  check  you'll  get  will 

I  make  you  a  steady  Warenoff  shipper.  You  may 
put  on  your  own  valuation ,  if  we  can’t  pay  as  much 
or  more  we  return  your  furs  at  our  expense.  If  you 

I  want  the  most  money  for  your  furs  and  a  square 
deal  write  today  for  WarenofT’s  FREE  price  list, 
weekly  market  reports  and  shipping  tags. 


Sol  Warenoff  a  Couinc 


|l 67  W.  25TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  | 
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Plumbing  for  the  Farm 

Day  after  day  we  have  letters  from 
people  who  ask  us  questions  about  plumb¬ 
ing,  and  how  to  introduce  hot  water  with 
all  its  conveniences  into  the  farm  homes. 
We  have  claimed  many  times  that  if  we 
could  have  the  power  to  introduce  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  hot  water,  always  on  tap,  through 
every  farmhouse  in  the  country,  we  could 
readily  solve  the  troubles  of  agriculture, 
for  such  a  constant  supply,  running  at 
will  through  the  house,  would  dissolve 
and  wash  away  much  of  the  discontent 
now  shown  in  country  homes.  Many  of 
our  people,  unable  to  pay  the  full  price 
demanded  by  professional  plumbers,  have 
been  able  to  put  in  the  fixtures  them¬ 
selves,  often  with  great  success,  and  any¬ 
thing  that  will  show  them  how  to  do  this 
work  will  certainly  prove  a  boon  to  agri¬ 
culture.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  has  now  issued  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  1426.  This  bulletin  is  en¬ 
titled  “Farm  Plumbing,”  and  is  written 
by  George  M.  Warren.  It  is  an  excellent 
little  book,  or  pamphlet,  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It 
is  well  illustrated,  simply  written  and 
practical,  and  we  think  that  any  farmer 
with  a  little  skill  at  handling  tools  could 
follow  the  instructions  given  in  this 
pamphlet  and  arrange  some  sort  of  wra- 
ter  system  in  his  house.  It  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  pamphlet,  telling  its  story  well,  and 
the  instruction  given  in  it  is  greatly  need¬ 
ed.  In  1920,  according  to  the  census  re¬ 
ports,  there  were  6,448,343  farms  in  the 
United  States,  and  on  this  great  number, 
643,899,  or  about  10  per  cent,  had  water 
piped  into  the  house.  It  is  true  that 
profits  in  farming  these  days  will  not 
permit  the  employment  of  an  ordinary 
plumber  at  the  usual  wages.  Yet,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  start  by  putting  some 
simple  water  system  in  operation,  and 
this  pamphlet  tells  us  how  to  do  it. 


Mechanics’  Soap 

Oh  page  1235  was  a  question  by  J.  H. 
T.  about  mechanics’  soap.  Here  in  the 
works  where  I  am  employed,  we  make  a 
paste  of  ordinary  yellow  laundry  soap, 
cut  up  in  small  pieces,  put  in  water  to 
melt  the  soap  over  fire.  Add  a  good 
washing  compound  (but  not  necessary). 
After  soap  has  melted,  add  fine  sawdust 
to  thicken.  Put  in  cans  or  pans  or  other 
vessels,  and  the  paste  is  ready  to  use 
when  cold.  Use  a  little  on  your  hands; 
it  will  chase  dirt  and  grease,  and  costs 
practically  nothing.  w.  I.  s. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Sentences  aggregating 
177  years  in  Atlanta  prison — the  limit  of 
legal  punishment — were  imposed  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Oliffe  at  Chicago  Nov.  29  on 
William  Fahy,  former  post  office  inspec¬ 
tor,  and  James  Murray,  Chicago  poli¬ 
tician,  convicted  of  plotting  the  $2,000,- 
000  mail  train  robbery  at  Rondout.  The 
judge  stipulated  that  the  sentences  should 
run  concurrently,  so  that  the  maximum 
actual  sentence  to  be  served  by  each  is  25 
years. 

Two  robbers  Nov.  29  held  up  the  cash¬ 
ier  and  assistant  cashier  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star  in  an  elevator  at  the  ninth  floor  of 
the  Star  Buildings,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
escaped  with  a  $6,000  payroll. 

Two  men  held  up  the  paymaster  of  the 
Emmons  Coal  Mining  Company  at  Green¬ 
wich,  Pa.,  and  escaped  in  an  automobile 
with  between  $18,000  and  $20,000  Nov. 
29. 

Customs  agents  discovered  50  eight- 
ounce  c-ans,  said  to  contain  about  $10,000 
worth  of  prepared  opium,  aboard  the 
Furness  Withy  liner  Gothic  Prince,  Nov. 
29,  at  Pier  4,  Bush  Dock,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chin  Woo,  who  said  he  was  ship’s  carpen¬ 
ter,  in  whose  locker  the  opium  and  eight 
cases  of  whisky  had  been  hidden,  was  ar¬ 
rested.  The  place  was  piled  ceiling  high 
with  kegs,  all  of  which  were  opened  and 
found  to  contain  nothing  but  uails.  The 
removal  of  the  kegs,  however,  revealed  an 
aperture  in  the  flooring,  and  in  the  bilge 
beneath  this  was  found  the  eight-ounce 
tins  and  the  cases  of  liquor. 

Robert  J.  Brindell,  formerly  head  of 
the  Building  Trades  Council  of  New 
York,  who,  in  1921,  Avas  sentenced  to  five 
to  10  years’  imprisonment  for  extorting 
huge  sums  from  contractors  and  union 
Avorkers,  has  been  paroled.  He  is  to  be 
released  Dec.  26,  after  serving  three 
years,  eight  months  and  23  days  of  his 
sentence.  Brindell’s  parole  caused  much 
comment  because  of  his  repeated  viola¬ 
tions  of  prison  regulations,  which  necessi¬ 
tated  his  removal  from  one  prison  to  an¬ 
other,  and  Avhieh  ordinarily  Avould  have 
deprived  him  of  deductions  for  good  be- 
haA'ior.  Investigators  for  the  LockAvood 
committee  reported  that  Brindell’s  in¬ 
come  Avas  $482,021  a  year.  His  salary, 


paid  by  the  Dock  Workers’  Union,  was 
$35,000  a  year,  it  was  said.  About  $90,- 
000  more  was  paid  to  him  in  initiation 
fees,  but  the  bulk  of  his  income  came 
from  extortions  from  contractors,  whom 
he  threatened  with  strikes. 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  America  suc¬ 
cessfully  demonstrated  Nov.  30  a  new  and 
practical  method  of  transmitting  photo¬ 
graphs  across  the  Atlantic  by  wireless 
telegraphy.  More  than  a  dozen  pictures 
Avere  sent  from  London  to  the  offices  of 
the  Radio  Corporation.  The  transmission 
time  was  from  20  to  25  minutes  for  each 
picture,  but  the  time  can  be  shortened. 
The  pictures  generally  Avere  recognizable, 

.  and  some  Avere  good. 

A  severe  snowstorm,  the  first  serious 
one  of  the  Winter,  swept  over  New  Eng¬ 
land  Nov.  29-30,  virtually  cutting  off  tele¬ 
phone  communication  Avith  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  and  causing  many  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents,  where  traffic  was  not 
entirely  suspended  by  deep  drifts.  Twelve 
inches  of  snow  were  reported  from  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 

Fire  believed  to  haAre  started  in  the 
boiler  room  of  the  Bellevue  oil  Avell  at 
Santa  Fe  Springs,  south  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  destroyed  six  oil  Avell  derricks  Noa^. 
30,  causing  loss  estimated  at  more  than 
$500,000. 

Flames,  fanned  by  a  high  wind,  took 
seven  lives  in  New  York  Dec.  1.  Four 
men  and  three  women  died  of  burns  and 
other  injuries  received  when  fire  swept 
from  basement  to  roof  of  a  four-story 
rooming  house  at  113  West  63d  St.  Ten 
persons  Avere  injured  in  their  frantic 
haste  to  leave  the  building. 

New  Jersey’s  first  damage  suit  against 
a  telephone  company  for  alleged  negli¬ 
gence  in  an  emergency  was  filed  in  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Court,  Newark,  by  two  resi¬ 
dents  of  Orange,  Dec.  1.  The  plaintiffs 
are  Michael  J.  Codey,  garage  owner,  and 
James  J.  McGrath,  tenant,  who  seek  to 
recover  $41,000  from  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  on  charges  that  the  de¬ 
struction  of  their  property  by  fire  April 
6  last  was  due  to  17  minutes’  delay  in 
giving  the  alarm,  caused  by  failure  of  an 
operator  to  answer. 

WASHINGTON. —  With  the  promise 
of  further  reduction  in  taxes  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  adheres  to  its  program  of  econ¬ 
omy,  President  Coolidge  transmitted  to 
Congress  Dec.  2  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1926,  which  estimates  the  probable 
surplus  for  that  year  at  $373,743,714, 
and  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30,  1925,  at  $67,884,489.  Both  pros¬ 
pective  surpluses  are  arrived  at  after  cal¬ 


culating  the  loss  of  revenue  from  reduc¬ 
tions  by  the  revenue  act  of  1924  and  the 
increased  outlay  required  by  the  soldier 
bonus.  While  the  tone  of  the  President’s 
message  of  transmittal  was  one  of  cau¬ 
tion  that  the  probable  excess  in  receipts  be 
not  destroyed  by  unwise  or  lavish  expen¬ 
diture,  rather  than  of  gratification  that 
the  last  tax  bill  and  the  bonus  had  caused 
no  deficit,  he  implied,  by  pointing  to  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  receipts  a  year 
ago,  that  the  surplus  for  the  current  year 
may  exceed  his,  own  estimate.  His  pur¬ 
pose,  he  said,  is  to  make  it  larger.  The 
last  fiscal  year  closed  Avith  a  surplus  of 
$505,366,000,  Avhieh,  Mr.  Coolidge  re¬ 
called,  was  $175,727,000  more  than  he 
predicted  in  his  budget  message  of  De¬ 
cember,  1923.  Congress  passed,  Dec.  2, 
the  second  deficiency  bill,  carrying  $80,- 
000,000,  including  bonus  payments.  It 
also  passed  a  resolution  for  memorial  ex¬ 
ercises  in  honor  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
confirmed  various  recess  appointments, 
including  Howard  M.  Gore,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  James  R.  Sheffield,  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Mexico,  and  Edgar  A.  Bancroft, 
Ambassador  to  Japan. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  President 
Coolidge  has  named  Governor-elect  H.  M. 
Gore  of  West  Virginia  to  take  office  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  until  March  4, 
1925. 

A  readjustment  of  rates  on  horses  and 
mules  from  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  to  nearly 
all  points  in  the  southwestern  quarter  of 
the  United  States  was  ordered  Nov.  28 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  modifications  include  both  decreases 
and  increases,  and  are  designed  to  put 
Fort  Worth  shippers  on  a  fair  basis  com¬ 
pared  to  live  stock  shippers  in  Wichita, 
Kansas  City,  St..  Louis  and  Oklahoma 
City.  The  new  rates  will  be  on  the  basis 
of  from  24  to  27  cents  for  100  miles  per 
100  lbs.,  ranging  upwward  to  78  cents  for 
1,000  miles. 

Western  Canada’s  wool  clip  this  year 
will  total  13,000,000  lbs.,  with  a  value  to 
sheep  men  of  $4,000,000,  according  to  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Dominion  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  quality  of  the 
product  is  said  to  be  higher  than  last 
year.  Approximately  half  of  the  wool 
clip  Avill  remain  in  Canada  for  manufac¬ 
ture,  the  remainder  being  exported  to  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Wolves  traveling  in  packs  are  making 
Avar  on  the  Canadian  farmers  in  North¬ 
ern  Ontario,  raiding  the  farms  in  broad 
daylight  for  poultry,  cutting  down  sheep 
and  calves  in  the  pasture,  and  it  is  said 
even  following  small  children  along  the 
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lonely  roads  on  their  Avay  to  school.  They 
have  been  multiplying  rapidly  since  the 
war,  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  bounty  from  $40  to  $15  apiece  for 
killing  them,  until  uoav  the  farmers  find 
themselves  forced  to  take  up  arms  to  de¬ 
fend  their  homes  and  the  stock  raising  by 
Avhieh  they  live.  Dec.  2  the  Algoma  Wolf 
Club  was  formed  to  conduct  a  hunt,  or 
rather  a  military  campaign  against  the 
Avolves,  on  a  large  scale.  A  pack  of  wolf¬ 
hounds  has  been  ordered  from  Kentucky. 
At  least  100  trained  hunters,  all  dead 
shots,  will  go  out  in  the  manner  of  the 
pioneers  and  shoot  until  the  wolves  are 
dead  or  have  fled  back  into  the  north 
again. 

The  American  Tree  Association  has 
answered  the  demand  for  abolition  of 
Christmas  trees  to  save  the  forests  with 
a  plea  for  a  Christmas  tree  for  every 
family.  The  association  says  that  is  the 
real  problem.  The  ansAver,  given  by  its 
president,  Charles  Lathi-op  Pack,  is  to 
cut  5.000,000  trees  and  distribute  them 
properly.  It  is  also  a  retort  to  H.  V. 
Berry  of  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Conference  on  Forest  Util¬ 
ization,  Avho  urged  recently  a  Federal  law 
to  prohibit  sale  of  Christmas  trees.  The 
Detroit  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  has 
backed  him.  Mr.  Pack  points  out  that 
the  5,000,000  trees  needed  would  require 
a  forest  area  of  about  10,000  acres.  The 
American  forests  are  uoav  being  cut  at  the 
rate  of  10,000,000  acres  a  year,  so  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  are  about  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent.  Mr.  Pack  quotes  foresters  as  ap¬ 
proving  the  Christmas  tree.  He  adds 
that,  anyway,  the  purpose  of  intelligent 
forestation  is  to  provide  trees  for  human 
use.  and  Avhat  better  than  the  Christmas 
use?  To  millions  of  children  it  is  the 
sign  of  the  Christmas  spirit,  Mr.  Pack 
explains,  and  for  their  sake  it  must  be 
kept. 


A  certain  canny  Scotsman  had  carried 
on  a  courtship  of  long  duration  without 
definitely  committing  himself.  The  girl, 
if  she  worried  herself  at  the  long  proba¬ 
tion,  gave  no  sign  until  one  morning  her 
tardy  lover,  thumbing  a  small  notebook, 
said :  “Maggie,  I  hae  been  weighing  up 
your  guid  points,  and  I  hae  already  got 
to  ten.  Whfn  I  get  a  dozen  I’m  goin’  tae 
ask  ye  the  fatal  question.”  “Weel,  I 
wish  ye  luck,  Jock,”  ansAvered  the  maiden. 
“I  hae  also  gotten  a  wee  book,  and  I’ve 
been  puttin’  doon  your  bad  points.  There 
are  nineteen  in  it  already,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  score  I’m  goin’  tae  accept  the 
blacksmith  !’” — Western  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate. 
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‘Nebraska’ 

All  Rubber  Overshoe 

Long  wear  and  real  comfort 
built  right  into  every  pair.  Wool 
lined  and  warm.  Easy  and  light 
on  the  feet.  Gusset  reinforced 
against  chafing  of  buckles.  No 
scuffed  or  snagged  uppers  because 
of  heavy  extension  sole  and  ‘Stub- 
gard’  toe.  Don’t  be  talked  into  a 
substitute.  "Nebraska’  sells  for  the 
lowest  price  possible  considering 
the  quality  maintained.  Remember 
“something  just  as  good,”  if  it  is  just 
as  good,  can’t  be  sold  for  any  less! 
Insist  on  "Nebraska.* 


For  Economy 
—Buy  WEAR! 

Big  “C”  Footwear 
wears  LONGER! 
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Look  for  the 
White  Fop  Band  and  the 
Big“C”  on  theWhiteFire  Sole 

Ask  Your  Dealer 


Find  out,  also,  about  the  other  Big  ‘C’  Line  lead¬ 
ers,  the  ‘Watershed’  cloth  top  rubber  overshoe, 
and  the  ‘Ruff  Shod’  boot.  Rubber  footwear  for 
the  women  folks  and  the  youngsters,  too.  If 
your  dealer  is  out  of  just  what  you  want,  he  will 
quickly  get  it  from  our  nearest  office. 

Write  for  circular  and  give  your  dealer’ a  name 

Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Boston  Chicago  New  York 


‘Warm£ut’ 

‘Caboose*  Work  Rubber 

A  perfect  combination  for  protection,  com¬ 
fort  and  service.  Try  wearing  this  famous 
work  rubber  over  this  cold-proof  gaiter  and 
see  how  warm  and  dry  they  keep  your  feet. 
When  the  snow  is  deep  wear  ‘Warmfut* 
under  ‘Nebraska’  described  above. 

‘Warmfut’  is  made  from  wool  yam  knitted  and 
shrunk  into  a  solid  fabric.  Tough  felt  sole. 
‘Caboose,’  the  world’s  best  work  rubber,  can’t  be 
equaled  for  wear.  Slips  on  easily,  fits  perfectly. 

Factory— MALDEN,  MASS. 

Philadelphia  Syracuse 
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‘KeepMusterole 
on  the  Bath-room  shelf 

Years  ago  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster  was  the  favor¬ 
ite  remedy  for  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  colds  on  the  chest 
and  sore  throat. 

It  did  the  work  all  right,  but  it  was 
sticky  and  messy  to  apply  and  my  how 
it  did  burn  and  blister  1 
The  little  white  jar  of  Musterole  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  stern  old  mus¬ 
tard  plaster. 

Keep  this  soothing  ointment  on  your 
bathroom  shelf  and  bring  it  out  at  the 
first  cough  or  sniffle,  at  rheumatism’s 
first  warning  tingle. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  with 
the  blister  and  sting  taken  out,  Mus¬ 
terole  penetrates  the  skin  and  goes 
right  down  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 
To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  forChildren’sMusterole. 
35c  and  65c  jars  and  tubes ;  hospital  size,  $3. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

bm  h  Jacket 


r 

Warmth 

and 

Real 

Comfort 

Assured 

to 

all  who 
wear 


Brown’s 


The  Old  Reliable  Working  Garment 

It  is  made  to  keep  you  warm  and  comfortable 
on  the  coldest  days,  of  strong  knit  cloth  with 
knit-in  wool  fleece  lining,  cut  to  give  plenty  of 
room,  yet  it  fits  the  body  snugly  without  bind¬ 
ing  and  is  comfortable  to  work  in.  Made  in 
three  styles — Coat  with  or  without  collar, 
and  vest. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  BROWN’S  Beach  JACKET 
BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
^^^^^^^Vorcester^lassachusett^^^^^^ 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER'. 

Gillies  Famous  Broken.  d* 


&>m 


POSTPAID 

ii/tthin  300  miles 

FRESH  FROM  THE 
WHOLESALE  ROASTER 

H«r«’s  a  realtasty,  smooth,  rich  mel¬ 
low  coffee,  favorite  of  New  Yorkers  for 
40  years.  Composed  of  small  and  broken 
beans  of  our  finest  coffees,  blended  to  perfection. 

This  trial  offer  Is  to  secure  new  customers. 
Order  today.  Save  retailer’s  profit  and  learn  of  a 
new  treat  in  coffee. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

Send  Cash ,  Check  or  Money  Order . 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

233-9  Washington  St.  New  York  City 

■•■■■■"■■■■■■■■a  Ent.  8U  Yearn  mmmmmm—mmmmm 


Bean 

or 

Ground 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 

—  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  Z 

~  For  rale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  5 
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Countrywide  Situation 

SOME  PRICES  HIGHER — POTATOES  OUT  OF 
LINE — APPLE  STOCKS  LIGHT 

The  general  tendency  of  farm  prices 
was  upward  in  November.  The  raise  in¬ 
cluded  many  things  the  farmers  buy,  as 
well  as  what  they  sell,  but  at  this  time 
of  the  year  farmers  are  selling  more  than 
they  buy.  Combining  the  prices  of  grain, 
cotton,  hogs,  cattle,  butter,  apples  and 
some  vegetables,  it  appears  they  will  ex¬ 
change  for  more  goods  than  in  any  recent 
season.  It  may  be  we  are  in  for  a  spell 
of  high  prices  all  around  as  a  result  of 
the  great  stocks  of  gold  held  by  our  banks. 
The  farmers  could  stand  this  kind  of  in¬ 
flation  as  well  as  anybody,  provided  they 
did  not  lose  caution  and  go  into  debt  to 
buy  land  and  expand  operations,  as  so 
many  did  in  1919  and  1920.  The  time  to 
go  into  debt,  if  at  all,  is  at  hard  times 
when  land  and  labor  are  cheap  and 
money  will  do  its  best. 

POTATOES  OUT  OF  LINE 

In  a  season  when  quite  a  number  of 
farm  products  are  bringing  satisfactory 
prices,  potatoes  are  out  of  line.  Eastern 
States  are  shipping  potatoes  actively,  but 
mid-Western  shippers  find  the  prices 
hardly  high  enough  to  meet  their  high 
freight  costs,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
waiting.  Far  Western  shippers  have  been 
favored  by  drought  shortage  in  Pacific 
coast  markets,  resulting  in  prices  25c  to 
$1  higher  at  Idaho  and  Colorado  shipping 
points  than  in  the  East ;  in  Maine,  for  in¬ 
stance,  where  at  45  to  55c  per  100  lbs. 
potatoes  are  the  cheapest  in  the  United 
States.  Fortunately  the  big  yield  in 
Maine  is  some  offset  to  the  prices.  It 
costs  more  per  acre  to  raise  potatoes  in 
Maine  than  in  the  West,  because  Maine 
growers  use  plenty  of  fertilizer  and  at  the 
prices  received  for  potatoes  it  is  hard  to 
see  a  profit  even  in  a  bumper  yield.  It  is 
reported  there  is  a  nation-wide  movement 
started  among  potato  farmers  to  reduce 
acreage  about  25  per  cent.  The  trouble 
with  all  such  plans  is  that  too  many 
farmers  would  stay  out  and  double  their 
acreage.  It  was  really  the  yield,  not  the 
acreage,  that  gave  an  over-supply  this 
year.  -  Probably  this  season’s  low  price 
will  cut  next  year’s  acreage,  regardless’  of 
any  special  campaign  to  that  end. 

Apple  shipments  so  far  are  about  one- 
third  below  last  season,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  light  crop.  A 
few  sections  have  surpassed  last  season’s 
shipments  to  date,  notably  Virginia,  the 
New  England  States,  Arkansas  and 
North  Carolina.  The  important  apple 
shipping  States,  New  York,  Michigan, 
Illinois  and  West  Virginia,  run  from  one- 
third  to  three-fourths  of  last  season’s 
shipments.  The  market  continues  strong, 
with  some  fancy  tops  at  $10  per  bbl. 
Standard  kinds,  No.  1  and  Grade  A, 
range  $4  to  $7  per  bbl.  The  whole  mar¬ 
ket  may  be  summed  up  as  “Supply  one- 
third  less  and  prices  one-third  more  than 
last  season.  These  conditions  are  espe¬ 
cially  favorable  for  remote  producing  sec¬ 
tions  subject  to  high  freight.  The  North¬ 
west  is  shipping  what  they  call  in  that 
section  the  fourth  grade  this  season,  a 
kind  of  No.  2  stock  which  they  usually 
refuse  to  allow  to  be  shipped  East. 
Fourth  grade  apples  sell  at  auction  in  the 
Northwest  for  80c  per  box.  or  not  far 
from  one-third  the  price  of  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  grade.”  G.  B.  F. 

Destroying-  Tent 
Caterpillars 

Your  reference  to  tent  caterpillars  in 
a  recent  issue  leaves  something  to  be 
added.  The  prevention  consists  largely 
in  destroying  the  young  wild  cherry  trees, 
but  it  is  essential  to  burn  them.  With 
regard  to  the  apple  trees  and  walnuts, 
this  remedy  cannot  be  applied.  Here 
you  must  find  the  eggs  and  cut  them  from 
the  tree  before  they  hatch.  You  will  find 
them  in  a  dark  band  around  the  twigs, 
covered  over  with  some  glutinous  mat¬ 
ter.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the  eggs 
have  hatched  and  the  caterpillars  are 
beginning  to  make  their  tents,  these  can 
be  more  easily  observed  and  can  be  cut 
out  and  burned.  I  am  fighting  the  same 
fight  in  my  neighborhood,  at  my  farm, 
under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Skinner  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  If 
any  farmer  trusts  to  spraying  I  am 
afraid  he  will  have  an  e^yiensive  job  on 
his  hands.  Francis  rawle. 


Trouble  in  the  Well 

I  live  in  a  deep  well  country  and  have 
a  tubular  well  125  ft.  deep.  This  is  a 
well  with  no  casing,  with  a  2-in.  pipe 
serving  as  piping  and  casing  both.  On 
the  end  of  this  pipe  is  a  3-ft.  brass  cyl¬ 
inder.  Within  this  cylinder  is  the  work¬ 
ing  chamber;  %-in.  wood  (oak)  rods  are 
used,  and  on  the  end  of  this  rod  is  a 
bucket  with  two  leathers.  The  rod  has 
broken,  leaving  bucket  and  about  2  ft.  of 
rod  in  well.  I  have  worked  all  Summer 
to  pull  this,  but  cannot.  Can  you  tell  me 
any  add  or  chemical  that  I  could  put  in 
to  eat  these  leathers  up?  There  is  23  ft. 
of  water  on  top  of  this  bucket,  but  most 
of  this  could  be  baled  out.  If  I  can  eat 
these  leathers  up  the  bucket  can  easily  be 
pulled.  Is  there  any  way  to  use  dynamite 
with  effect  without  ruining  the  well? 

Colorado.  c.  P. 

R-  N.-Y. — This  is  a  case  to  submit  to 
the  great  army  of  readers.  No  doubt 
some  of  them  have  had  the  same  trouble. 


Lead  gives  to  chinaware 
its  beauty  and  lustre 


GLAZED  china  is  nothing 
more  than  clay  shaped  in 
various  forms  and  covered  with 
a  thin  skin  of  glaze.  It  is  this 
thin  coating  that  transforms  the 
rough,  porous  clay  body  into  a 
beautiful,  smooth,  lustrous  china 
plate  or  cup  or  saucer.  And  in 
making  this  glaze,  lead  has  al¬ 
ways  been  one  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  ingredients. 

Any  one  of  the  three  lead  prod¬ 
ucts  —  white  -  lead,  red  -  lead,  or 
litharge — can  be  used  in  making 
lead  glazes.  Makers  of  fine  china- 
ware  will  use  as  much  as  80,000 
pounds  of  white-lead  a  year  and 
only  1,000  pounds  of  red-lead. 
Others  in  the  industry  use  large 
quantities  of  red-lead.  They  will 
reverse  the  above  figures  and  use 
80  times  as  much  red-lead  as 
white-lead. 

Where  most  lead  is  used 

Although  lead  in  pottery  is  con¬ 
stantly  serving  and  helping  to 
beautify  your  home,  the  tonnage 
of  lead  used  in  this  way  is  not  so 
great  as  that  used  in  paint.  Every¬ 
where  you  go  you  see  white-lead 
'paint  protecting  houses  from  the 
attacks  of  weather. 

There  is  no  finer  paint  than 
pure  white-lead  and  linseed  oil 
for  protecting  exterior  wooden 
surfaces  from  rot  and  decay.  And 
nowhere  is  such  protection  so 
needed  as  on  farm  buildings.  Ex¬ 
posed  to  the  full  sweep  of  wind 
and  storm,  all  houses,  barns,  and 
other  wooden  structures  should 
have  adequate  coverings  of  white- 
lead  paint. 

In  these  days  when  building 
costs  are  so  high,  the  far-seeing 
farmer  protects  with  white-lead 
paint  the  money  he  has  invested 
in  his  property.  In  other  words, 
he  believes  in  the  slogan,  “Save 
the  surface  and  you  save  all.” 

Ask  any  experienced  painter 
what  you  should  do  to  save  your 
property  from  the  attacks  of  the 
weather.  He  will  tell  you  to  keep 
it  covered  with  white-lead  paint. 


He  and  his  fellow  craftsmen  have 
used  it  for  generations.  Painters 
know  its  qualities  and  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  it. 

Red-lead  for  metal  surfaces 

Red-lead  paint  is  to  iron  and 
steel  surfaces  what  white-lead  is 
to  wood.  It  prevents  rust,  and 
rust  is  just  as  sure  to  destroy  your 
unpainted  machinery,  your  tools, 
as  rot  is  to  destroy  your  unpaint¬ 
ed  house  or  barn.  Save  wooden 
surfaces  with  white-lead  paint, 
and  the  metal  with  red-lead. 


This  man  is  giving  the  farm  house  white-lead 
■protection  against  the  attacks  of  the  weather. 


A  hundred  pages  of  paint  facts 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  save 
the  surface  of  wood,  masonry  or 
metal  on  your  farm  with  paint, 
write  for  our  “Handy  Book  on 
Painting.”  This  book  is  filled  with 
essential  paint  facts  and  formulas 
and  will  be  sent  free  at  your 
request. 

Dutch  Boy  white-lead  and 
Dutch  Boy  red-lead  are  the  names 
of  the  pure  white-lead  and  red-lead 
made  and  sold  by  National  Lead 
Company.  On  every  keg  of  these 
products  is  reproduced  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter 
shown  below.  This  trade-mark 
guarantees  a  product  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality. 

National  Lead  Company  also 
makes  lead  products  for  practi¬ 
cally  every  purpose  to  which  lead 
can  be  put  in  art,  indus¬ 
try,  and  daily  life.  If  you 
want  information  regard¬ 
ing  any  particular  use  of 
lead,  write  to  us. 


national  lead  company  j - 

New  York,  111  Broadway;  Boston,  131  State  Street;  Buffalo,  116  Oak  Street;  CSave  the  «urfk7l7T' 
Chicago,  900  West  18th  Street;  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman  Avenue;  Cleveland,  \  you  save 

820  West  Superior  Avenue;  St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  Street;  San  Francisco,  \ - - - 

485  California  Street;  Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Penna.,  316 
Fourth  Avenue;  Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut  Street 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


LION  OR  LAMB 

“Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite 
For  God  hath  made  them  so; 

Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight 
For  ’tis  their  nature  to.” 

“Where  the  lion’s  skin  will  not  reach, 
it  must  be  pieced  by  the  fox’s.” 

I  suppose  it  is  the  ambition  of  every 
man  to  pose  as  a  lion.  Some  men  must 
satisfy  themselves  by  parading  their  lion¬ 
like  qualities  before  their  families.  When 
these  gentlemen  are  possessed  by  a  fear¬ 
less  and  capable  wife  they  somehow  re¬ 
mind  me  of  Milton’s  lion: 

“Now  half  appeared 

The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free.” 

The  good  lady  may  not  say  a  word, 
but  the  would-be  lion  knows  she  is  men¬ 
tally  quoting  Shakespeare : 

“Thou  wear  a  lion’s  hide !  doff  it  for 
shame 

And  hang  a  calf’s  skin  on  those  rec¬ 
reant  limbs.” 

Some  have  lion-like  adventures  thrust 
upon  them  when  and  where  they  least  ex¬ 
pected.  I  never  thought  to  be  called  on 
to  play  the  lion  for  the  benefit  of  my 
fellowmen — yet  here  is  the  call  from  a 
troubled  citizen  of  New  Jersey — a  call 
framed  in  gasoline : 

A  DEAL'  MAN’S  LICENSE 

Enclosed  find  clipping  from  the  New¬ 
ark  Sunday  Call.  The  same  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  the  Newark  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning  papers,  and  is  probably  widely  pub-  * 
lished  throughout  the  State. 

Why  this  crusade  against  the  deaf 
auto  drivers?  I  am  deaf,  and  have  driven 
pleasure  cars  in  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict  since  1915.  Four  different  cars  for 
a  total  of  approximately  45,000  miles  in 
the  most  densely  congested  traffic  on  the 
western  hemisphere  without  an  accident, 
and  I  do  not  hear  a  traffic  officer’s  whis¬ 
tle  nor  an  auto  horn,  unless  the  latter 
is  very  loud  and  close  by.  Nor  during 

all  that  time  do  I  ever  recall  an  incident 
wherein  my  deafness  proved  a  handicap 
to  my  driving.  The  only  time  it  is  a 
handicap  is  when  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
quest  directions  as  to  routes,  etc.,  from 
strangers,  but  this  in  no  way  affects  my 
driving  ability,  and  should  not  interest 
the  commissioner. 

Now  I  have  not  yet  been  deprived  of 
my  license,  probably  because  I  have  not 
as  yet  come  to  the  attention  of  any  of 
the 'officers  of  the  traffic  department,  and 
for  obvious  reasons  I  don’t  want  to  come 
to  their  attention.  So  it  occurred  to  me 
that  you,  being  a  fellow  Jerseyite  and 
also  deaf,  might  be  able  to  do  all  of  us 
who  live  in  a  quiet  world,  yet  like  to 
drive  for  pleasure  or  business,  a  consid¬ 
erable  favor  by  presenting  the  deaf  man’s 
side  of  the  case  to  the  commissioner,  and 
try  to  develop:  (a)  Whether  his  attitude 
is  largely  personal  with  him,  or  is  based 
on  a  record  of  accidents  in  which  deaf 
people  have  figured. 

(b)  If  it  is  a  personal  matter  of  feel¬ 
ing  with  the  commissioner,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  he  is  using  the  power  of  his  office 
to  discriminate  against  a  certain  class 
(the  deaf)  and  it  might  be  argued  this 
would  show  him  unfit  to  hold  office,  etc. 

(c)  If  his  attitude  is  based  on  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  accidents,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
determine  whether  such  accidents  were 
trivial  or  serious,  and  whether  the  deaf¬ 
ness  of  the  driver  actually  caused  the  ac¬ 
cident. 

(d)  What  legal  redress  has  the  deaf 
man  if  he  is  refused  a  driver’s  license? 
Can  he  appeal  to  the  courts?  It  does 
seem  -strange  that  if  deafness  is  such  a 
menace  that  accident  insurance  com¬ 
panies  do  not  refuse  to  issue  policies  to 
deaf  ear  owners. 

(e)  It  might  be  possible  to  convince 
the  commissioner  (though  I  doubt  it) 
that  not  being  able  to  hear  a  traffic  of¬ 
ficer’s  whistle,  or  an  auto  horn,  are  not 
sufficient  reasons  for  depriving  a  man  of 
all  right  to  drive.  As  I  have  already 
stated  I  have  driven  10  years  and  never 
felt  the  need  of  either.  One  can  always 
see  the  traffic  cop  and  his  hands  are  a 
surer  and  better  indication  of  change 
in  traffic  than  his  whistle.  How  many 
traffic  cons  use  whistles  anyway?  Not 
one  in  ten.  As  for  auto  horns,  few 
drivers  use  them  except  to  warn  pedes¬ 
trians.  The  rear  mirror  always  shows 
the  car  view  coming  up  from  the  rear  or 
the  left.  No  one  nowadays  blows  a  horn 
when  crossing  an  intersecting  street  or 
rounding  a  curve.  They  slow  down  and 
look  and  watch  as  they  should. 

Now  Mr.  Hope  Farm  Man,  if  you 
would  be  the  lion  and  dare  Mighty 
Caesar’s  anger,  see  what  you  can  de¬ 
velop.  But  beware !  He  may  take  up 
your  license !  As  for  me  he  hasn’t 
caught  me  yet,  and  for  the  present  my 
role  will  be  that  of  Bre’r  Fox.  So  with 
many  apologies,  I  prefer  to  sign 

A  DEAF  SUBSCRIBER. 


I  break  our  rule  about  printing  un¬ 
signed  communications  in  this  case,  for 
1  think  it  of  general  importance  and  I 
appreciate  this  man’s  reasons.  The  clip¬ 
ping  he  sends  tells  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  New  Jersey  Automobile  and  Mo¬ 
tor  Club  endorsing  Commissioner  W.  H. 
Dill  for  his  action  in  refusing  to  grant 
licenses  to  persons  who  through  physical 
infirmities  are  likely  to  be  unsafe  drivers. 

Now  nothing  would  suit  me  better 
than  to  put  on  the  lion’s  skin  and  let  out 
the  best  roar  I  could  manufacture  in  de¬ 
fense  of  any  legitimate  rights  of  the  deaf. 
I  know  far  better  than  most  people  what 
a  fearful  penalty  it  is  to  be  kept  from 
driving  a  car.  Aside  from  '  the  joy  of 
getting  about  quickly  and  easily  there 
must  be  a  feeling  of  mastery  which  is 
good  for  the  soul  to  realize  that  the 
powerful  engine  throbbing  and  eager  as 
a  race  horse  is  held  under  control  by  a 
touch  of  the  hand.  The  sense  of  this 
power  must  have  a  stimulating  effect 
upon  any  character  that  is  capable  of 
responding  to  noble  suggestions.  I  doubt 
if  many  drivers  who  accept  the  response 
to  their  touch  or  turn  as  a  matter  of 
course,  can  ever  realize  what  it  must 
mean  to  one  who  is  denied  control  of  this 
power.  From  every  selfish  or  individual 
point  of  view  I  think  the  ability  to  drive 
and  handle  a  car  means  more  to  the  deaf 
than  to  any  other  class  of  people.  From 
that  point  of  view  alone  I  would  willing¬ 
ly  roar  like  three  lions  if  I  could  feel 
that  Commissioner  Dill’s  order  is  a  real 
injustice  to  people  like  myself. 

***** 

In  truth,  however,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
an  injustice,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  dis¬ 
appoint  these  good  friends  who  expect 
me  to  play  the  part  of  lion.  I  never 
drove  a  car  in  my  life,  and  never  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  license.  My  women  folks 
have  frequently  said  that  if  I  should 
make  application  they  would  go  to  the 
commissioner  and  ask  him  not  to  grant  it. 
At  first  thought  this  annoyed  me  greatly, 
but  after  thinking  it  over  carefully  I  am 
convinced  that  these  women  are  right, 
and  that  they  show  far  greater  friend¬ 
ship  and  affection  than  if  they  foolishly 
encouraged  me  to  take  up  a  course  which 
the  plainest  common  sense  shows  would 
be  dangerous  not  only  to  me  but  to 
others.  I  am  aware  that  many  deaf  peo¬ 
ple  will  accuse  me  of  dodging  the  part 
of  lion  and  refusing  to  help  them  by  ac¬ 
cepting  the  part  of  lamb.  That  I  cannot 
help.  Some  of  them,  like  my  friend  who 
writes  the  letter  printed  above,  must 
know  that  they  are  violating  the  law  or 
rules  of  law,  and  that  they  are  encour¬ 
aging  other  violations  by  people  who  are 
not  as  careful  as  they  are  and  who  may 
easily  become  a  nuisance  on  the  road. 
I  hold  that  all  law  is  a  great  contribu¬ 
tion  box  into  which  we  must  all  throw 
some  bit  of  self-denial  if  there  is  to  be 
any  real  enforcement.  I  think  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  hearing  is  a  prime  nec¬ 
essity  for  a  car  driver  on  our  crowded 
highways,  and  while  it  may  mean  a  pri¬ 
vation  such  as  few  can  understand  I 
think  deaf  people  should  respect  the  law 
and  live  up  to  it.  It  is  hard  for  the  deaf 
to  realize  they  are  not  as  other  men  at 
the  steering  wheel,  but  the  plain  truth  is 
that  we  are  not.  I  would  rather  be  a  lamb 
and  obey  a  reasonable  law  than  to  use 
the  power  of  a  lion  to  chew  that  law  up. 

***** 

I  wrote  Commissioner  Wm.  H.  Dill 
about  his  regulation  and  from  his  reply 
I  take  the  following  sentences : 

“I  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
a  deaf  driver  is  not  only  a  menace  to 
himself  but  to  every  highway  user.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  which  is  honeycombed  with  near¬ 
ly  thirty-three  hundred  grade  '  crossing. 

“You  ask  for  the  policy  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  and  I  gladly  give  it  to  you.  Any¬ 
one  who  is  not  totally  deaf  may  apply 
for  and  secure  an  examination  for  a 
license.  If  they  are  able  to  hear  ordinary 
sounds,  horns,  whistles,  and  to  meet  the 
tests  that  are  applied,  we  gladly  author¬ 
ize  the  issuance  of  a  license  to  them.  It 
is  only  when  their  hearing  is  so  much 
impaired  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
hearing  anything  that  their  applications 
are  denied.” 

Personally  I  think  that  is  entirely  fair. 

I  would  not  criticize  it  although  I  know 
it  is  fiercely  assailed  by  some  of  our 
Jerseymen.  As  time  goes  on  our  high¬ 
ways  will  be  even  more  crowded  than 
they  are  today,  with  a  consequent  in¬ 
crease  in  danger  from  careless  or  defec¬ 
tive  drivers,  and  I  honestly  think  there 
are  many  of  us  who.  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  may  well  keep  off  the  road 
when  controlling  a  powerful  engine. 

Lycurgus,  the  great  Spartan,  was 
once  advised  to  set  up  a  democracy  in 
Sparta.  “Pray,”  he  answered,  “do  you 
first  set  up  a  democracy  in  your  own 
house !”  A  democracy  must  be  governed 
by  laws  which  are  made  up  from  popular 
contributions  of  self-denial.  We  must 
all  give  something  in  order  to  receive 
legal  protection.  I  cannot  act  as  a  lion 
in  defense  of  deaf  car  drivers  because  I 
think  the  regulations  are  reasonable  and 
that  we  should  accept  them  as  our  con¬ 
tribution  to  society.  Thanks  for  the 
offer,  to  pose  as  a  lion,  but  in  this  case 
I  think  the  lamb  is  nearer  my  size. 

H.  W.  C. 


the  Dairy  Herd 


The  Department  of  Agricultural  Relations  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  is  continuously  at  work  with  cattle 
breeding  associations,  agricultural  colleges,  farm  bureaus 
and  progressive  farmers  in  the  important  work  of  improv¬ 
ing  dairy  cattle. 


Better  cattle  means  better  milk.  Better  milk  means  better 
prices  for  the  farmer. 

Transporting  milk  from  the  farms  to  the  city  has  come 
to  be  a  considerable  part  of  our  day’s  work,  and  we  want 
to  help  increase  this  traffic. 

Recently  a  “Better  Cattle  Train”  operated  in  cooperation 
with  New  York  State  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
Breeders’  Associations,  Farm  Bureau,  Grange,  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  and  Syracuse  University,  visited  the  im¬ 
portant  dairy  counties  of  the  State,  giving  demonstrations 
and  lectures  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  herds,  and  on 
modern  dairy  methods.  Similar  trips  are  being  planned 
for  other  States  served  by  our  lines. 


We  recognize  that  working  with  the  farmer  helps  to 
make  him  prosperous,  and  we  prosper  only  as  the 
communities  we  serve  prosper. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


BOSTON  &ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL-BIG  POUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  ***  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


New  "Z”  Engine 
prices  19%  below 


191*  level 


“Z”  engine  prices  are  lower  than  farm 
product  prices  today.  Horsepower 
for  horsepower,  you  can  buy  the  fa- 
mous“Z”  with  fewer  bushels  of  wheat, 
fewer  pounds  of  cotton,  fewer  hogs — 
than  were  required  to  buy  the 
Fairbanks-Morse  engine  of  1913. 

Remember,  this  is  a  genuine  “Z”, 
famous  for  its  dependability  —  its 
economy.  More  than  1,250, 000  horse¬ 
power  now  in  farm  service.  Quantity 
production,  engineering  skill  and 
careful  manufacture  have  been  com¬ 
bined  to  give  you  a  better  engine  at 
a  lower  price.  Investigate — See  the 
Fairbanks-Morse  dealerinyourtown. 


TODAY’S  PRICES 

lAh.  p. 


Battery  Equipt 
$48.50 
3  h.  p. 

Battery  Equipt 
$83.50 
\A  h.  p. 

Magneto  Equipt 
Uses  Kerosene 


3  h.  p. 

Magneto  Equipt 
Uses  Kerosene 
$98.50 
6  h.  p. 

Magneto  Equipt 
Uses  Kerosene 


$58.50  $153.50 

F.  O.  B.  factory. 

Add  freight  to  your  own  town. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  *  Chicago 


Kill  RatS  Way 

In  France  the  W orld’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Reddy  Rubber  Repair  Kit 

—complete  with  illustrated 
book  showing  how  to  repair 
torn  and  worn  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  at  home  and  101  other 
uses  for  old  inner  tubes. 
Price  $1.00  prepaid.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 

REDDY  RUBBER  CO. 
151b  Marvin  Ave.,  Akron,  Ohio 


CASH  S?dr  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
r*T  THE  FKEHiHT.  Write  for  prices.  Reference — 
Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

651  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


THIS  LOG  AND  TREE  SAW  $9  f  95 

Fitted  with  Atkins  Special  Steel  Guaranteed  Saw^*  ™  "■ 


Cords  in  10  Hours  by  one  man.  It’s  King  of  the 
)ods.  Catalog  Y  68  Free.  Established  1890. 

Idinr  Sawinr  Machine  Co..  2633  S.  State  St..  Chicago.  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  : 
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Handling  Bones  on  Farm 

Would  bones,  crushed  fine,  make  a  de¬ 
sirable  fertilizer,  or  must  they  be  treated 
in  some  way?  What  is  the  steamed  bone- 
meal,  and  how  made?  One  fertilizer 
agent  told  me  there  was  not  much  in 
bonemeal,  as  it  had  been  used  in  sugar 
factories  first,  and  had  lost  a  part  of  its 
strength.  This  question  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  several  farmers :  Whether  to 
grind  bones  and  make  their  own  fertil¬ 
izer,  as  no  one  around  here  puts  them  to 
any  use.  h.  w.  d. 

If  the  bones  could  be  crushed  fine  they 
would  make  a  good  fertilizer,  supplying 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  and  lime. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  crush  them 
properly  with  such  machinery  as  is  usu¬ 
ally  found  on  the  farm.  The  fertilizer 
manufacturers  employ  very  powerful  ma¬ 
chinery  to  do  this  work.  Steamed  bone 
is  the  crushed  bone  submitted  to  a  power¬ 
ful  steam  pressure.  This  makes  the  bone 
somewhat  more  soluble  and  drives  off  the 
fat.  We  have  known  farmers  who  boiled 
the  bones,  making  a  thick  soup  for  hogs 
by  adding  cormneal  or  ground  oats.  The 
boiled  bones  were  then  broken  up  with  a 
sledge  and  ground  or  crushed.  The  soft 
bones  may  be  handled  in  this  way,  but 
the  skulls  and  leg  bones  are  too  hard  to 
be  broken  easily.  The  manufacturers  use 
sulphuric  acid  to  “cut”  or  dissolve  the 
bones,  but  this  is  too  dangerous  for  most 
men  to  handle.  The  bones  can  be  burned 
in  a  bonfire  of  waste  wood.  This  turns 
them  to  ashes  and  saves  the  phosphorus 
and  lime,  but  loses  the  nitrogen.  The 
agent  probably  referred  to  bone  black  or 
bone  charcoal.  The  bones  are  burned  to 
a  charcoal  and  this  is  used  in  sugar  re¬ 
fineries.  After  it  serves  its  purpose 
there  this  bone  black  is  treated  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  gives  a  good  grade  of 
phosphoric  acid.  If  you  can  get  bones  at 
a  fair  price  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  all  you 
can  find.  You  can  partly  crush  the  softer 
bones  and  burn  the  hard  ones. 

Propagation  of 
Rhododendron 

Will  you  tell  me  how  the  Rhododen¬ 
dron  is  propagated?  Can  I  take  a  slip 
of  it  and  root  it  in  a  pot  of  loam  Kept 
very  wet  this  time  of  year  in  the  house. 

Mansfield,  Mass.  E-  G-  B* 

It  is  not  probable  that  you  can  root 
a  Rhododendron  cutting  in  the  manner 
described,  though  some  of  the  tender  va¬ 
rieties  may  be  rooted  by  the  use  of  cut¬ 
tings  of  young  shoots,  removed  wuth  a 
heel  of  the  old  wood.  Such  cuttings  are 
set  in  sand,  in  close  frames  with  bottom 
heat.  Seeds,  layers  and  grafts  are  com¬ 
monly  used  for  propagation.  Perhaps 
your  easiest  plan  would  be  to  try  root¬ 
ing  a  layer,  if  there  is  a  branch  long 
enough  to  bend  down  to  the  ground. 
Bend  it  down,  leaving  a  tip  six  or  eight 
inches  free.  At  the  point  where  it 
touches  the  ground  cut  a  little  “heel 
in  the  bark.  Peg  it  down  to  the  ground 
at  this  point,  and  put  a  little  earth  over 
it  where  pegged  down.  Use  ripe  wood 
of  a  year’s  growth.  Next  Spring  ex¬ 
amine  for  roots ;  it  may  not  form  a  bunch 
of  roots  the  first  season.  The  tip  of  the 
branch  may  then  be  separated  from  the 
parent,  with  the  roots  attached,  and  set 
as  a  separate  plant. 

Care  of  Aspidistra 

Will  you  advise  proper  care  for  As¬ 
pidistra  plants — house  plants  kept  in¬ 
doors  year  around?  In  Winter  have  very 
little  sun ;  north  window  in  room  aver¬ 
aging  55  degrees.  Do  they  need  much 
sun  to  throw  out  new  leaves,  and  much 
fertilizer?  My  plant  is  watered  but  very 
little  in  cold  weather,  as  I  expect  plant 
to  be  rather  dormant  in  Winter,  but  same 
throws  out  but  very  few  leaves  in  warm 
weather.  It  has  same  exposure  year 
round.  E-  B- 

While  the  Aspidistra  will  endure  much 
neglect,  and  will  continue  to  live  in  dark, 
drafty  or  dusty  locations,  it  does  not  be¬ 
come  dormant  in  Winter.  Under  con¬ 
genial  conditions,  with  warmth  and  light, 
dt  requires  generous  watering,  and  must 
not  be  dried  out  even  in  the  cool  and 
shady  location  described.  As.  this  plant 
makes  very  little  growth  it  is  probably 
crowded  in  the  pot,  and  suffering  from 
starvation.  Normally  it  makes  a  great 
mass  of  fleshy  roots,  and  if  not  divided 
the  pot  becomes  packed  so  solidly  with 
them  that  water  connot  pass  through 
the  mass.  If  there  is  room  in  the  pot 
for  a  topdressing  of  rich  loam,  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  dried  blood  mixed  in,  this 
may  be  helpful,  but  we  would  .  advise 
dividing  and  repotting  next  Spring,  in 
fairly  rich  soil  with  abundance  of  drain¬ 
age  material  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
In  very  rich  soil  the  variegated  form  has 
a  tendency  to  lose  its  stripes.  In  a  light 
but  not  necessarily  sunny  place,  with 
regular  and  sufficient  water  supply,  there 
should  be  free  growth  next  Summer.  We 
keep  our  Aspidistras  outside  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  in  a  sunny  living-room  through 
the  Winter,  and  they  continue  to  make 
new  leaves  all  the  year  round. 


Fall  spraying  with  Scalecide  controls 
psylla  and  peach  leaf  curl.  Spring  ap¬ 
plication  controls  aphis,  pear  thrips, 
leaf  miner,  case  bearer  and  leaf  rol¬ 
ler.  Either  fall  or  spring  spraying  with 
Scalecide  controls  scale,  bud  moth, 
European  red  mite,  fungus  or  blight 
cankers  from  which  are  spread  fire 
blight,  collar  rot  and  root  rot.  And 
in  addition,  year  after  year  use  of 
Scalecide  invigorates  the  trees.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  Scalecide  is  pleasant  to  use. 


$11.50  Delivered  East  of  the  Mississippi 


Drum  $2  Extra  —  Returnable 


Big  Volume  Lowers  Cost 


The  volume  of  Scalecide  used 
last  year  would  spray  enough 
bearing  apple  trees,  set  40  feet 
apart,  to  bound  the  United 
States  and  make  eight  rows 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

This  big  production  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  low  price  at  which 
you  can  buy  Scalecide.  The 
new  15-gallon  drum,  costing 
$1 1.50,  contains  enough  Scale¬ 
cide  to  spray  as  many  trees,  until 
they  drip,  as  one  50-gallon  bar¬ 
rel  of  lime-sulphur,  applied 
with  equal  thoroughness.  And 
it  requires  only  half  the  time 
and  labor  to  apply  Scalecide. 

Scalecide  is  not  an  oil  emulsion 
but  a  miscible  oil  that  mixes 
instantly  with  cold  water  and 
stays  mixed  without  agitation. 

Send  today  for  new  booklet,  “Economy  of  Scalecide” — it's  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  Department  16.  50  Church  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Its  continuous  use  for  the  past 
twenty  years  throughout  the 
fruit-growing  world  has  proven 
that  it  will  not  do  injury  such 
as  has  been  so  often  attributed 
to  oil  emulsions  and  improp¬ 
erly  made  miscible  oils. 

On  every  tree,  shrub  and  vine 
that  sheds  its  leaves  in  winter — 
use  Scalecide  as  your  dormant 
spray.  Then  you  will  know 
that  you  have  done  all  that 
can  be  done  at  that  particular 
time  by  any  dormant  spray  or 
combination  of  sprays.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  carry  Scalecide, 
show  him  this  advertisement 
— or  order  direct  from  us. 
Send  $11.50  plus  $2  for  each 
15-gallon  drum.  The  $2  will  be 
refunded  upon  return  of  drum. 


Carboleine 


% 


A  miscible  oil — has 
been  in  use  longer 
than  any  oil  spray  on 
the  market,  except 
Scalecide,  and  kills 
scale  as  well  as  Scale¬ 
cide  even  at  a  weaker 
dilution— and  known 
to  be  safe.  While  it 
will  not  do  all  that 
Scalecide  will  do, 
neither  will  any 
otherdormantspray. 
Price:  $20  per  50- 
gallon  barrel  includ¬ 
ing  container,  f.o.b. 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Oil  Emulsions 

While  oil  emulsions 
have  not  yet  proven 
their  value  and  safe¬ 
ty,  and  we  do  not 
recommend  them, 
we  will  supply  them 
to  you  of  a  quality 
and  stability  not  ob¬ 
tainable  elsewhere. 
If  you  insist  on  using 
oil  emulsions,  let  us 
quote  you  prices. 


f 
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Wj^THE  complete  dormant  spray^Y 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO 


patented 


329  SO.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH 


rT'HE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  b._oks  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  Droved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hop-d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Use  Your  Ford 


Why  Buy  an  Engine  When  a  Low-Priced 

•“WORK-A-FORD” 

can  be  used  with  your  Ford  for  all  belt  work?  Your 
Ford  has  a  powerful  engine.  It  will  outlast  tho  car 
and  you  might  as  well  use  it  and  save  your  money. 
No  wear  on  t»es  or  tranumisBion.  Just  drive  op  and  hook  on 
in  three  minutes.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  .Governor  regulates 
engine  speed.  Write  for  free  circular  aud  10-day  trial  offer. 

W0RK-A-F0RD  CO.,  859  Madison  Terminal.  CHICAGO 


YOUR  WOOD 
YOUR  FEED 


As  Low  as  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend¬ 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 


SAW 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts, 

—  ‘  "•  •  '  ‘  ed.  ’ 


etc. 

Ripping  table '  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money -saving  prices.  Made  of 
a-  ,  best  materials.  $10,000.00 

|Guaranteed bond  backs  our  guar¬ 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showing 
all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fence,  Ford  &  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  8  Belleville,  Pa. 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St„  New  York 
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order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  *e  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ONE  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  farm  hap¬ 
penings  in  New  York  State  is  “Farmers’  Week” 
at  Cornell.  It  is  the  great  agricultural  round-up  of 
the  year,  full  of  suggestive  instruction  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  There  is  always  a  crowd,  and  each  year 
new  features,  new  methods  of  calling  attention  to 
agricultural  problems  are  introduced.  We  have  a 
suggestion  to  make  for  the  next  gathering.  Why  not 
stage  a  mock  trial,  such  as  the  New  Jersey  farmers 
have  given  so  successfully?  They  put  N.  J.  Potato 
on  trial  as  responsible  for  some  of  the  troubles  of 
Jersey  farming.  From  judge  to  witnesses  the  parts 
were  well  acted  by  plain  Jerseymen — farmers,  bank¬ 
ers,  commission  men,  county  agents — all  classes  who 
have  to  do  with  growing  and  handling  potatoes. 
Now,  our  suggestion  is  that  at  next  Farmers’  Week 
Mrs.  N.  Y.  Cow  be  put  on  trial  in  a  similar  way, 
charged  with  bringing  disaster  to  many  farmers.  As 
in  New  Jersey,  we  would  have  the  actors  selected 
from  capable  farmers,  and  give  a  wide  latitude  to 
the  testimony.  Bring  out  the  facts,  from  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  cow  herself  to  the  capacity  of  the  men 
who  sell  the  milk  and  those  who  consume  it.  If  this 
can  be  staged  with  anything  like  the  skill  shown  by 
these  Jersey  farmers,  fairly  and  without  fear,  there 
will  be  the  greatest  outpouring  of  farmers  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  Cornell.  Many  of  them  will 
be  newcomers — never  there  before.  Furthermore,  a 
trial  of  this  sort,  fearlessly  conducted,  will  do  more 
to  get  at  the  heart  of  our  present  dairy  troubles  than 
any  other  thing  yet  attempted.  The  novelty  of  the 
method  will  attract  attention  and  the  defense  of 
the  cow  will,  if  well  conducted,  show  us  what  is 
wrong.  This  suggestion  is  made  in  good  faith  after 
seeing  the  excellent  results  from  the  trial  of  N.  J. 
Potato.  Mrs.  N.  Y.  Cow  to  the  bar! 

HE  Hope  Farm  man  this  week  quotes  from  Ly- 
curgus  the  EacedaMnonian  who,  when  asked  to 
establish  a  democracy,  replied,  “ First  set  up  a  dt- 
mocracy  in  your  own  house!"  The  meaning  of  this 
ought  to  be  clear.  The  world  is  full  of  people  who 
refuse  to  mind  their  own  business.  They  go  about 
telling  the  rest  of  the  world  how  to  behave  and  what 
to  do,  yet  they  have  often  made  a  failure  of  their 
own  homes.  Take  the  majority  of  those  who  are  so 
insistent  for  the  child  labor  amendment  or  for  the 
rural  school  bill.  Take  a  good  look  at  their  own 
children,  if  they  have  any,  and  see  how  many  model 
youngsters  you  can  find.  There  are  some  worthy  ex¬ 
ceptions,  but  our  investigations  show  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  reformers  never  had  any  children 
of  their  own,  or  have  turned  their  children  over  to 
others  for  education  and  companionship.  Lycurgus 
was  right !  Why  should  our  education  system  be 
given  entirely  into  the  hands  of  people  'who  have 
never  set  up  a  democracy  in  their  own  house? 

Vf- 

T  the  meeting  of  the  National  Grange  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  there  was  a  strong  protest  against 
any  more  issues  of  tax-exempt  bonds  for  State, 
county,  city  and  town.  More  of  these  bonds  were 
issued  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  than 
ever  before  in  a  like  period.  People  who  want  to 
hide  their  income  are  taking  money  from  business 
and  putting  it  into  these  bonds.  In  many  cases  these 
bonds  are  sold  to  make  public  improvements  which 
are  not  needed,  and  which  are  put  through  by 
monied  interests  in  order  to  create  good  investments. 
These  bonds  escape  taxation,  so  that  the  expenses  of 
government  must  be  paid  in  taxes  on  a  dwindling 
proportion  of  total  property  in  the  country.  The 
only  way  to  equalize  taxation  in  a  large  way  is  to 
compel  these  bondholders  to  pay  their  share  and  not 
use  the  tax-exempts  to  evade  their  share.  This  sys¬ 


tem  is  injuring  farmers  more  than  any  other  class. 
They  are  forced  to  pay  interest  and  principal  on 
these  bonds,  and  their  property,  being  open  and  evi¬ 
dent,  they  cannot  escape  their  taxes.  While  the 
Grange  was  in  session  at  Atlantic  City,  Gov.  Silzer 
of  New  Jersey  defended  tax-exempt  bonds.  He  said 
that  if  they  were  taxed  the  taxes  would  all  come 
back  in  charges  to  the  community.  He  did  not  say, 
however,  that  if  such  bonds  were  placed  on  a  par 
with  other  securities  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
sell  them,  and  thus  harder  to  saddle  some  awful 
debt  upon  the  community.  If  such  bonds  had  no  tax- 
exempt  privilege  it  would  be  much  harder  to  vote 
them.  That  would  be  a  good  thing  for  hundreds  of 
communities  that  are  now  bled  white  by  taxes  on 
unneeded  “improvements.” 

K 

N  action  was  recently  started  in  the  courts  in 
Minnesota  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Sapiro  co-operative  law  of  that  State.  The  particu¬ 
lar  provision  of  the  law  under  review  is  the  section 
that  forbids  anyone  to  solicit  trade  in  products  from 
a  farmer  who  is  under  contract  with  a  co-operative 
association,  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  do  so,  and 
imposes  a  fine  of  $500.  It  is  held  that  the  law  would 
be  violated  by  the  act  of  a  merchant  in  sending  out  a 
card  or  circular  giving  quotations  on  the  product  to 
a  farmer  who  is  a  member  of  the  association.  The 
reports  indicate  that  the  action  is  brought  by  the 
Minnesota  Butter,  Egg  and  Poultry  Association,  and 
that  the  purpose  is  to  carry  the  case  through  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  for  final  determina¬ 
tion. 

* 

School  Meeting,  Syracuse,  December  31 

WE  keep  on  repeating  the  announcement  of  this 
meeting  because  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  events  of  the  season.  The  rural  school 
problem  in  New  York  is  the  most  important  public 
question  which  our  farmers  have  to  face  this  year. 
Not  only  does  it  deal  with  the  education  of  their 
children,  but  taxation  and  the  principle  of  home  rule 
are  involved.  The  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  is  the  only  State  organization  that  stands  di¬ 
rectly  for  the  district  school.  This  society  stands 
openly  and  without  any  quibbling  for  the  rights  of 
the  school  district.  At  this  meeting  plans  will  be 
laid  for  a  full  campaign.  We  need  you  there.  We 
need  all  friends  of  the  district  school.  All  are  wel¬ 
come.  No  one  will  be  denied  a  chance  to  express 
his  views. 

* 

AS  we  write  this  a  peddler  in  the  street  fronting 
this  office  is  selling  potatoes  “15  lbs.  for  25 
cents.”  They  are  good  potatoes — good  size  and  good 
quality.  At  the  price  charged  the  peddler  gets  $1  a 
bushel.  These  potatoes  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  grower,  the  local  buyer,  the  railroad 
handlers,  the  jobber,  the  dealer  and  the  peddler. 
Each  has  taken  his  toll  and,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
figure  it,  26  cents  of  the  dollar  goes  back  to  the 
farmer  who  grew  the  potatoes.  This  farmer  paid 
taxes  on  his  farm,  he  paid  for  labor,  seed,  fertilizer, 
spraying  chemicals  and  interest  on  the  cost  of  plow, 
harrow,  cultivators,  digging  and  a  dozen  other  items. 
A  New  York  woman  pays  the  peddler  25  cents,  and 
6%  cents  goes  back  to  the  farmer.  And  most  of  the 
women  must  be  coaxed  into  buying.  They  can  put 
their  hands  into  a  package  of  macaroni  or  rice,  take 
out  enough  for  a  meal,  cook  it  easily,  while  the  rest 
of  the  package  will  keep  perfectly.  The  potato  must 
be  washed  and  peeled,  and  in  the  warm  apartment 
those  left  in  the  bag  will  decay  if  kept  too  long. 
Yet  the  potato  is  a  better  food  than  either  the  rice 
or  the  other  substitutes.  It. is  an  American  pro¬ 
duct,  and  should  be  bought  by  Americans  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  imported  food.  The  consumption  of  potatoes 
in  most  of  our  cities  is  undoubtedly  falling  off.  We 
need  a  crusade  of  advertising  to  restore  potatoes  to 
favor  as  a  useful  part  of  the  diet. 

* 

I  am  with  you  on  this  child  labor  amendment,  and 
I  shall  at  once  write  to  my  Congressman  and  urge 
him  to  vote  against  it. 

TRANGE  to  say,  we  have  many  letters  like  that, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  things 
about  public  matters.  This  proposed  amendment  has 
now  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  your  Congressman. 
Congress  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  In  order 
to  become  a  part  of  the  constitution  it  must  be  rati¬ 
fied  by  36  of  the  States.  Therefore,  let  your  Con¬ 
gressman  alone.  He  has  done  damage  enough- al¬ 
ready.  Concentrate  all  the  influence  you  have  upon 
the  Assemblyman  or  Senator  who  will  represent 
your  county  at  Albany,  Trenton,  or  other  State  cap¬ 


itals.  Our  advice  is  to  write  and  make  him  under¬ 
stand  that  you  oppose  the  amendment,  and  that  you 
want  a  popular  vote  or  referendum  on  the  subject. 
This  handing  of  supreme  power  in  family  matters 
over  to  Congress  is  one  of  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tions  we  have  ever  had  up  for  discussion.  One  of 
the  most  telling  questions  in  the  late  election  was 
the  claim  that  the  Progressives  were  in  favor  of  tak¬ 
ing  powers  away  from  the  Supreme  Court  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  to  Congress!  That  proposition  was  voted 
down  overwhelmingly,  yet  here  is  a  proposition  in 
this  child  labor  amendment  to  give  even  greater 
powers  and  greater  control.  The  situation  has  come 
to  a  head.  Lance  it  with  your  pen  by  writing  at 
once  to  the  men  who  will  represent  you  at  the  State 
capital.  They  are  there  to  represent  you — not  to 
represent  themselves. 

* 

UR  correspondence  shows  that  the  leading  fruit 
growers  in  New  York  State  are  in  favor  of 
spending  State  money  to  build  a  fruit  laboratory  at 
the  Geneva  Station.  These  men  realize  the  need  of 
strict  economy  in  State  finances,  but  they  feel  that 
the  new  building  will  be  a  good  investment,  and  they 
will  work  for  it.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  men  of  this 
character  to  work  individually  for  such  an  appro¬ 
priation  instead  of  giving  perfunctory  support 
through  their  organization,  and  then  standing  aside. 
We  have  all  done  too  much  of  that  during  the  past, 
and  in  doing  it  practical  men  have  lost  control  of 
many  organizations — from  political  parties  down. 
The  way  to  regain  political  control  is  to  take  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  public  things  you  need.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  convinced  that  our  leading  fruit  growers 
want  this  new  building.  They  must  now  get  out 
and  work  for  it. 

* 

As  to  milk  prices,  page  1461,  is  it  possible  to  publish 
maps  and  figures  of  the  cows  and  shipments,  county  by 
county,  freight  prices  from  station  to  station?  How 
about  a  set  of  arithmetic  examples  covering  these  points 
to  be  used  in  purely  dairy  sections?  Why  should  we 
not  have  a  cow  geography  of  New  York  that  could  be 
used  in  rural  schools?  Why  study  the  resources  of 
Ganada  instead  of  the  resources  of  Chenango  County? 
Why  not  study  the  school  system  of  the  State  as  a  com¬ 
pulsory  part  of  the  civics  course  in  every  high  school? 

J.  t>. 

IIESE  questions  come  from  a  district  school 
teacher  in  New  York  State.  Why  not,  indeed ! 
Can  anyone  think  of  a  more  useful  thing  to  teach 
in  the  dairy  sections  of  New  York  than  the  ele¬ 
mentary  things  about  milk — its  production  and  han¬ 
dling?  The  arithmetic  of  milk,  figuring  its  composi¬ 
tion  and  all  the  figures  which  enter  into  its  trans¬ 
portation  and  sale,  properly  worked  out,  would  make 
one  of  the  most  useful  text  books  imaginable.  Sim¬ 
ilar  text  books  covering  the  products  of  fruit  or 
general  farming  counties  would  train  the  children 
from  the  beginning  right  along  the  line  of  their  life 
work.  Such  training  would  leave  them  far  more 
likely  to  remain  on  the  farm  than  the  present  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  them  a  thin-blooded  mental  trip  all 
over  the  world.  Here  is  work  for  the  Dairymen's 
League  which  has  never  been  started.  No  use  ex¬ 
pecting  the  school  authorities  at  Albany  to  start 
such  things  in  the  district  school.  They  have  just 
one  idea  about  the  district  school  and,  like  a  clam 
or  an  oyster,  they  have  secreted  a  hard  shell  around 
it.  That  idea  is  that  the  only  thing  to  do  with  the 
district  school  is  to  kill  it — jam  it  together  with 
others  and  thus  destroy  its  individual  character, 
with  an  education  based  not  on  the  facts  of  the 
country,  but  the  fads  of  the  town. 


Brevities 

Bread  made  with  milk  is  far  ahead  of  water  bread. 

Under  a  garnishee  only  10  per  cent  of  a  man’s  wrages 
can  be  taken  each  week. 

A  first-class  barber  shop  is  a  “tonsorial  palace,” 
and  the  barber  himself  is  a  chirotenser. 

To  the  many  who  write  about  selling  stove  wood  in 
this  city,  there  is  but  a  poor  market  for  such  fuel  here. 
The  towns  and  smaller  cities  are  better  for  this  trade. 

This  statement  answers  several  questions  recently 
asked  by  New  York  readers  :  An  infant  under  the  age 
of  21  years  may  own  real  property,  but  he  cannot  con¬ 
vey  the  same  without  order  of  the  court. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  suggests  a  mineral 
mixture  for  chickens  of  60  lbs.  raw  bonemeal,  20  lbs. 
ground  limestone  and  20  lbs.  table  salt.  This  is  to  be 
used  in  the  mash,  2  to  4  per  cent  of  the  minerals. 

Just  now  a  craze  for  “cross-w7ord  puzzles”  is  sweep¬ 
ing  over  the  country.  Some  of  our  people  say  these 
puzzles  have  great  educational  value.  They  keep"  people 
out  of  mischief  at  least.  At  Pennsylvania  State  College 
various  professors  were  asked  for  an  opinion  about 
them.  Here  are  samples  of  their  replies:  “I  find  that 
children  who  are  just  at  the  point  where  they  normally 
expand  their  vocabularies  receive  great  benefit  through 
solving  the  cross-word  puzzles.”  “The  college  psychol¬ 
ogy  specialists  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  cross-word 
puzzle  solution  craze  that  has  swept  the  country  gives 
only  diversion  to  the  average  adult.” 
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A  Tobacco  Association  in  Trouble 

The  Dark  Tobacco  Association  is  really  in  desperate 
straits ;  it  has  failed  to  satisfy  its  members,  and  yet  its 
breakdown  would  be  a  calamity  to  the  whole  dark  to¬ 
bacco  district. 

We  are  hoping  not  to  have  any  more  Sapiro  organi¬ 
zations  to  deal  with  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  not  for 
a  while  at  least.  There  is  too  much  thought  given  in 
them  to  forming  a  big  organization,  and  too  little  to  the 
methods  of  doing  business  and  carrying  on  the  organi¬ 
zation  after  it  has  been  organized.  We  have  not  de¬ 
spaired  as  yet ;  there  is  still  a  chance  for  them  ;  but  the 
safest  and  surest  co-operative  is  the  one  that  grows  up 
from  the  ground  and  is  tended  and  developed  by  the 
farmers  themselves. 

I  inclose  clipping  of  an  article  in  Southern  Agricul¬ 
turist  by  the  editor.  southland. 

Tennessee. 

OME  months  back  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  filed  a  suit  against  the  Bur¬ 
ley  Tobacco  Growers’  Association  to  prevent  it  do¬ 
ing  business  in  the  State.  The  allegations  in  the 
complaint  are  not  considered  seriously  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  its  friends;  and  the  legal  action  seems  ex¬ 
tremely  unfortunate  and  unwise.  The  .reasons  for 
the  action  are  strained,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  its  purpose.  If  the  law  is  faulty  the  remedy 
clearly  is  to  correct  its  defects  in  the  Legislature  and 
not  to  upset  the  whole  organization  work  of  the 
State  by  drastic  court  decision. 

The  discussion  of  the  suit,  however,  has  empha¬ 
sized  some  things  in  the  organization  that  should 
be  helpful  to  the  members.  One  of  these  features  is 
the  machinery  of  the  organization,  and  another  is 
the  policy  of  it.  The  organization  is  of  the  central¬ 
ized  Sapiro  type,  with  members  widely  distributed 
over  the  dark  tobacco  production  district.  It  binds 
members  to  turn  over  the  entire  crop  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  for  five  years.  Like  all  the  centralized  organi¬ 
zations  it  is  imperial  in  authority,  autocratic  in 
management,  and  extravagant  in  operation. 

Like  the  others  of  its  type,  also,  it  depends  for 
results  on  its  ability  to  create  a  monopoly,  with  ap¬ 
parent  blissful  ignorance  of  the  demonstrated  fact 
that  no  monopoly  of  a  widely  produced  agricultural 
product  is  possible. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  editorial  article  in  South¬ 
ern  Agriculturist  indicates  these  conditions:  16,000,- 
000  lbs.  of  the  1922  crop,  and  60,000,000  lbs.  of  the 
1923  crop  are  yet  on  hand  unsold.  Balances  are  yet 
due  producers  and  unpaid.  Non-members  receive  a 
higher  price  than  members,  and  get  paid  promptly. 
The  editor’s  inquiries  indicate  that  many  members 
and  growers  outside  believe  that  the  association  has 
held  up  the  price  of  the  tobacco  sold.  Many  mem¬ 
bers  and  non-members  believe  that  it  has  helped  out¬ 
side  growers  at  the  expense  of  members.  One-fourth 
of  the  members  are  satisfied,  one-tliird  would  join 
again.  ‘‘Three-fourths  of  the  members  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  way  the  association  has  been  conduct¬ 
ed,  some  of  them  very  much  so.  Many  of  them  evi¬ 
dently  feel  that  they  have  not  had  a  square  deal, 
while  even  more  feel  that  membership  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  cost  them  money  and  has  been  to  their 
disadvantage.” 

The  editor  quotes  members’  complaints :  “The  out¬ 
siders  get  more.”  “The  association  is  not  carried  on 
right.  The  employes  get  all  the  money,  farmers  get 
nothing,  and  we  need  the  money.” 

“I  have  raised  tobacco  all  my  life,  and  the  pool 
has  got  me  in  worse  than  I  ever  was  in  my  life.” 

“I  think  anything  that  is  for  farmers  should  be 
run  by  the  farmers.  The  bankers  and  speculators 
seem  to  run  the  association.” 

“It  costs  too  much  to  run  it.  They  don’t  care  what 
help  costs.  It  all  comes  out  of  the  tobacco  grower, 
who  gets  what  is  left.” 

“It  kept  me  hungry  and  broke  for  the  last  three 
years.” 

“Myself  and  others  think  salaries  of  officials  are 
too  high.  They  should  share  with  us,  receiving  the 
same  percentage  of  their  salaries  advanced  to  us  on 
tobacco.” 

“I  will  never  raise  any  more  tobacco  until  the  five 
years  are  out,  and  then  will  never  be  persuaded  into 
it  again.” 

The  editor  makes  the  following  comments: 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  so  many  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  are  dissatisfied  and  why  so  many  growers  who 
are  not  members  are  willing  to  remain  outside  of  it.  It 
is  evident,  to  be  frank  about  it,  that  the  association  has 
not  made  good.  Unless  the  general  impression  is  wrong, 
it  has  not  made  good  in  the  markets — it  has  failed  to 
get  its  members  as  much  money,  at  least  as  much  money 
in  hand,  for  their  tobacco  as  outsiders  have  received  for 
tobacco  of  equal  quality.  Certainly,  it  has  failed  to 
make  good  by  justifying  its  ways  to  its  members,  by 
keeping  them  informed  as  to  what  was  being  done  and 
what  it  was  costing  to  do  it,  and  by  keeping  them  in 
touch  with  the  management  of  their  own  association. 

It  is  evident  that  many  members  of  the  association 
do  not  know  what  is  happening  to  their  tobacco,  what 
the  chances  are  of  getting  their  money;  they  do  not  feel 
that  they  have  any  part  or  voice  in  the  management  of 
the  association.  Some  of  them  evidently  think  of  the 
association  as  something  distinct  from  themselves,  as 


something,  perhaps,  that  has  them  in  its  grip  and  from 
which  they  would  like  to  be  loose. 

I  do  not  believe  members  of  the  Dark  Tobacco  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  ever  known  as  much  as  they  should  know 
about  the  conduct  of  the  association.  I  am  afraid  they 
have  never  been  told  some  of  the  things  they  had  a 
right  to  know.  There  can  be  no  secrets  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  co-operative  organization.  If  members  of  this 
association  have  been  led  to  believe  unreasonable  tales 
as  to  salaries,  or  costs  of  marketing,  or  running  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  association,  it  has  been  because  the  man¬ 
agement  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  tell  them  the  facts 
in  the  case.  And  they  were  entitled  to  know  the  facts ; 
indeed,  I  think  it  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  one  of 
the  primary  duties  of  the  management  to  tell  them  these 
facts,  to  keep  them  informed  just  as  fully  as  might  be 
as  to  all  the  important  details  of  the  business.  It  is  ray 
conviction  that  just  about  the  greatest  mistake  made  in 
the  management  of  the  Dark  Tobacco  Association  has 
been  made  right  at  this  point,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake 
that  will  be  fatal  to  the  future  success  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  infinitely  harmful  to  the  progress  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  if  not  at  once  corrected. 

The  record  of  the  centralized  farm  organization 
everywhere  is  the  same.  The  fundamental  defect  of 
it  is  that  the  control  is  in  the  official  group  and  not 
in  the  hands  of  farmers,  where  it  belongs.  When 
farmers  come  to  fully  understand  that  they  can  have 
real  co-operation  and  real  benefits  only  when  they 
do  it  themselves,  the  farm  problem  will  be  on  the 
way  to  d  solution,  and  farm  co-operative  business 
will  be  advancing  to  success. 


Are  These  Fair  Questions? 

You  have  said  several  times  that  you  think  the  New 
lrork  Farm  Bureau  lost  its  opportunity  in  the  course  it 
took  regarding  the  school  bill.  Just  what  do  you  mean 
by  that?  Further,  what  more  do  you  want  to  know 
about  the  Farm  Bureau?  A.  w.  M. 

E  are  quite  willing  to  answer  these  or  any 
other  questions  provided  we  are  given  credit 
for  reasonably  sincere  motives.  The  trouble  is  that 
many  officials  or  members  of  an  organization  cannot 
stand  criticism  even  when  it  is  well  meant  or  con¬ 
structive.  The  tendency  is  to  turn  on  the  critic  and 
accuse  him  of  trying  to  destroy,  when  everyone  out¬ 
side  of  the  organization  knows  that  the  criticism 
may  be  constructive.  Here  are  a  few  things  we 
want  to  know :  Just  how  many  active,  paid-up 
members  are  there  in  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau 
today?  We  do  not  mean  members  of  the  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  or  Junior  Work,  but  of  the  actual  Farm  Bureau 
as  originally  organized.  Our  remembrance  is  that 
there  were  at  one  time  about  75,000  members.  How 
many  now?  Of  these  members  in  good  standing, 
how  many  may  be  called  farmers?  What  propor¬ 
tion  are  town  or  city  people  in  trade,  profession  or 
business?  We  are  told  that  the  actual  membership 
has  been  cut  in  two  at  least,  and  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  who  remain  cannot  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  be  called  working  farmers.  Now 
we  want  to  know  if  these  reports  are  true.  The 
statistics  of  membership  and  a  fair  analysis  of  that 
membership  ought  to  tell  us.  Thus  far  we  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  figures.  Now  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  can  he  construed  as  malignant  criticism 
about  this.  The  Farm  Bureau  has  had  years  to 
work  out  what  might  be  called  success.  It  has  had 
the  full  backing  of  the  government  and  the  great  col¬ 
lege  influence.  Millions  of  money  have  been  spent  in 
promoting  it.  If  now  it  is  holding  its  own  in  num¬ 
bers  and  influence  it  deserves  full  support  and 
should  have  it.  If  now,  after  these  years,  it  cannot 
hold  its  volunteer  membership  and  has  lost  the  sup¬ 
port  of  any  large  number  of  farmers,  it  should  be 
evident  to  anyone  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  show¬ 
down  and  a  full  overhauling.  The  writer  of  this 
joined  the  Farm  Bureau  at  its  beginning,  and  has 
always  taken  a  personal  interest  in  its  work.  From 
the  first  we  doubted  the  wisdom  of  supporting  such 
an  organization  with  public  money,  taken  from  all 
the  taxpayers,  but  we  felt  the  experiment  was  well 
worth  trying.  Has  this  plan  of  giving  the  Farm 
Bureau  a  special  privilege  over  other  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  been  a  success?  That  is  what  we  are  going  to 
find  out,  and  we  are  going  at  the  matter  fairly  and 
without  prejudice.  The  part  which  must  be  played 
by  the  sincere  critic  is  never  a  pleasant  one,  but  the 
time  has  come  in  the  history  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  when  it  is  the  duty  of  someone  to  bring  these 
matters  up  and  push  them  to  a  finish.  If  the  Farm 
Bureau  is  making  a  legitimate  and  practical  use  of 
its  government  stipend  or  bonus,  let’s  all  get  back  of 
it  and  help.  If  the  government’s  investment  is  not 
paying  full  profit  there  is  no  useful  reason  why  it 
should  be  continued. 


Food  Supply  of  England 

A  RECENT  writer  in  the  English  Review  paints  a 
clear  picture  of  farm  conditions  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  He  says  that  English  faiuners  produce  about 
52  per  cent  of  the  meat  consumed  by  English  peo¬ 
ple,  and  about  20  per  cent  of  the  bread.  Thus 


nearly  one-half  of  the  meat  and  SO  per  cent  of  the 
wheat  needed  to  feed  England  must  be  imported. 
Even  this  is  a  better  showing  than  was  made  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  Most  of  the  meat  and 
nearly  all  the  English-grown  wheat  is  consumed  in 
local  markets,  so  that  great  cities  like  London  are 
fed  almost  entirely  from  America  and  South  Africa 
and  Australia.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  meat  and  bread  on  English 
soil,  but  thus  far  with  poor  success.  As  a  theory, 
nothing  could  be  more  economic  than  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  English  farms  until  they  produced  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  needed  food.  It  would  save  the 
nation  from  possible  starvation  in  time  of  war,  give 
farmers  a  full  market,  and  settle  the  labor  troubles. 
Yet  is  seems  impossible  to  develop  farming.  There 
is  vacant  land  enough  to  feed  England,  but  somehow 
Englishmen  will  not  work  on  the  land.  For  many 
generations  now  the  prevailing  spirit  of  English  in¬ 
dustrial  life  has  been  given  to  manufacturing.  The 
national  habit  has  been  formed,  and  legislation,  law. 
famine  and  appeal  to  patriotism  all  seem  unable  to 
change  that  habit.  It  seems  that  in  these  days  only 
the  natural  farmers  who  can  find  contentment  in  the 
country  will  willingly  live  on  farms.  It  is  much  the 
same  in  this  country.  The  five  New  England  States 
are  today  in  just  about  the  same  situation  as  re¬ 
gards  food  supply  as  old  England.  There  is  every 
economical  and  patriotic  argument  in  favor  of  put¬ 
ting  the  vacant  land  into  food  production,  yet  habit 
and  distaste  for  country  life  will  prevent  it. 


Farm  Children  Are  Not  Inferior 

HE  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  recently  distinguished  it¬ 
self  by  printing  an  article  in  favor  of  the  child  labor 
amendment.  There  was  a  storm  of  protest,  and  the 
director  of  the  bureau  stated  that  the  article  was  a 
mistake — printed  without  his  permission.  Now  the 
bureau  prints  the  following : 

Facts  involving  20,000  high  school  pupils  represent¬ 
ing  every  State  in  the  L'nion  show  that  farm  children 
make  better  progress  than  other  children  through  high 
school.  This  is  true  because  of  the  unusually  good 
progress  of  farm  girls.  The  facts  show  also  that  a 
higher  percentage  of  farm  girls  than  of  other  girls  are 
enrolled,  and  that  the  percentage  of  elimination  from 
high  school  is  lower.  Unless  we  concede  remarkable 
sex  differences  of  ability  between  farm  boys  and  girls, 
therefore,  we  must  abandon  the  ancient  myth  that  the 
farm  stock  is  decaying  and  that  all  the  brains  have 
migrated  to  the  cities. 

Sentimentalists  who  have  sought  to  improve  rural 
education  by  raising  the  bogy  of  decay  of  the  farm 
stock  and  have  advanced  a  program  designed  to  keep 
the  most  intelligent  on  the  farm  must  seek  another  leg 
to  stand  on.  The  farm  stock  is  still  virile  and  intel¬ 
ligent.  It  is  yet  educable.  We  need  not  fear  to  offer 
to  country  children  an  unbiased  liberal  education  and 
permit,  even  encourage,  those  so  minded  and  fitted  to 
seek  opportunity  wherever  it  beckons,  whether  it  be 
upon  the  farm  or  in  the  professions  or  trades. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  going  about  the 
country  sorrowing  over  the  great  misfortunes  of 
rural  children.  They  see  a  failure  of  democracy 
unless  these  country  children  can  be  herded  in  the 
towns  and  brought  away  from  the  influences  of 
home.  We  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  the  modern 
system  of  town  education  is  capable  of  acting  as  an 
antiseptic  to  prevent  moral  decay.  We  prefer  to  see 
the  country  schools  preserved  and  improved.  Many 
city  children  would  be  better  off  if  the  big  schools 
could  be  broken  up  and  the  children  carried  to  small¬ 
er  schools  in  the  country.  The  Bible  says  “ There  ia 
that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth.” 


The  Farmer,  the  Teacher,  the  Preacher 

[The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  sermon  re¬ 
cently  preached  in  Dover-Foxcroft,  Me.,  by  Rev.  H.  F. 
Huse,  pastor  of  the  United  Baptist  Church.] 

Before  the  war  the  total  mortgage  debt  on  the  farms 
of  the  country  was  $1,700,000,000.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  it  amounted  to  $4,000,000,000.  Today  the  total 
mortgage  and  other  indebtedness  upon  the  American 
■farms,  according  to  the  estimate  of  officers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  is  the  staggering  sum  of  $14,000,000,000. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  the  farmer  who  feeds  the 
world,  with  so  much  prosperity  in  other  directions, 
should  be  in  such  a  desolate  plight.  This  situation  is 
one  that  is  giving  not  only  the  farmer  and  the  friend  of 
the  farmer  serious  concern,  but  the  President  and  the 
ablest  statesmen  of  the  land.  “If,”  as  Mr.  Coolidge 
has  recently  said,  “we  ever  permit  our  farming  popu¬ 
lation  to  fall  below  the  level  of  a  mere  agricultural 
peasantry,  they  will  carry  down  with  them  the  general 
social  and  economic  level.  Every  citizen  among  us  has 
a  personal  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  farmer.  The 
fortunes  of  all  of  us  will  in  the  end  go  up  or  down 
with  him.”  Surely  this  then  is  no  idle  peril. 

The  farmer!  The  teacher!  The  preacher!  The  farm¬ 
er  feeds  the  body,  the  teacher  feeds  the  mind,  the 
preacher  feeds  the  soul.  If  in  the  realm  of  human 
endeavor  life  for  any  or  all  of  these  is  made  so  hard  and 
impossible  that  those  engaged  in  these  all-essential 
callings  are  driven  out  of  them,  pray  where  in  the  end 
do  we  come  out?  If  beneath  the  disappointments,  the 
burdens,  the  sorrows  and  Bufferings  of  theset  callings  those 
engaged  in  them  break  down  and  fail,  if  the  means  are 
not  forthcoming  for  those  who  wish  to  keep  in  these  oc¬ 
cupations  to  get  the  adequate  preparation  that  is  need- 
( Continued  on  page  1544) 
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December  13,  1924 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


A  Christmas  Song 

Never  we  needed  Thee  so  sore 
Since  the  first  day  began. 

O,  come  and  knock  at  the  world’s  door, 
Small  Son  of  God  and  Man  ! 

And  if  it  ope  not  to  Thy  knock 
Shrill  crying  in  the  cold, 

Break  down  the  heart  hard  as  a  rock 
And  enter  and  lay  hold  ! 

Not  when  they  slew  our  young  and 
marred 

The  beauty  smooth  and  clean, 

Not  then,  not  then,  our  hearts  were  hard, 
Arid  and  cold  and  mean. 

For  now  the  weak  are  down,  and  Hate, 
And  Avarice,  and  Pride, 

These  are  the  Lords  within  our  gate, 

O  Child,  be  not  denied ! 

O,  not  in  nineteen  hundred  years 
We  needed  Thee  as  tonight. 

Yestereen  we  washed  us  clean  with  tears, 
Their  scarlet  washed  us  white. 

There  is  not  one  green  spot  on  the  earth 
Where  men  nor  hate  nor  grieve. 

O  Child,  come  to  our  hour  of  dearth 
And  bid  the  dead  heart  live. 

— Katharine  Tynan,  in 
London  Nation  and  Athenaeum. 
* 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  Provide  Proper  Housing  for 
Girls,  one  of  the  speakers,  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Roberts  Moore,  urged  a  nation-wide 
movement  to  keep  girls  away  from  the 
great  cities.  He  said  : 

We  must  stem  the  tide  of  migration  of 
young  country  girls  to  the  city.  It  is  all 
right  to  discuss  remedies  for  meeting  the 
present  situation,  but  we  must  also  con¬ 
sider  the  future.  This  migration  is  a  na¬ 
tional  menace.  We  must  carry  our  cam¬ 
paign  from  the  city  into  the  country.  We 
must  portray  to  the  young  women  and 
men  on  the  farm  the  disadvantages  of  for¬ 
saking  the  farm  for  the  city,  and  make 
them  realize  how  fortunate  they  are  on 
the  farm. 

A  nation-wide  study  of  this  subject  by 
the  National  Councils  of  Catholic  Wom¬ 
en  has  revealed  there  are  many  more 
young  women  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
24  than  there  are  young  men  of  the  same 
ages,  and  in  States  having  large  cities 
there  are  more  girls  between  these  ages 
living  in  the  congested  cities  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  State. 

The  root  of  the  whole  matter  is  found 
in  farm  economic  conditions.  When  the 
farm  girl’s  industry  is  paid  for  ade¬ 
quately  while  she  remains  at  home,  she 
does  not  drift  to  the  city,  to  meet  the 
dangers  that  result  from  inadequate  hous¬ 
ing  facilities.  It  is  not  always  the  bright 
lights  of  the  city  that  lure  her  awmy,  but 
the  hope  of  receiving,  in  actual  money,  a 
fair  return  for  her  energy  and  industry. 
* 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  found  that  the  farm  boy  and 
farm  girl  are  not  inferior  to  their  town 
and  city  cousins.  Country  girls,  it  is 
said,  are  even  brighter  than  their  sisters 
in  urban  communities.  Facts  involving 
20,000  high  school  pupils  representing 
every  State  in  the  union,  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained,  show  that  farm  children  make 
better  progress  than  other  children 
through  high  school.  This  is  true  because 
of  the  unusually  good  progress  of  farm 
girls.  The  facts  show  also  that  fewer 
farm  girls  are  eliminated  from  high 
school. 

A  Pioneer  Christmas  in 
Oregon 

|As  related  to  the  writer  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Bloome.] 

“In  the  Spring  of  1873  husband  and  I, 
with  our  three  small  children,  sold  our 
old  home  farm  in  Southern  Ohio  and 
emigrated  to  Western  Oregon.  No  one 
will  ever  know  what  it  cost  me  to  leave 
my  own  people  and  my  many  close 
friends  in  heart  anguish,  and  I  remember 
yet,  back  through  the  misty  years,  the 
last  time  I  looked  upon  the  dear  old  home. 
We  were  leaving  in  father’s  old  buggy 
for  the  train  that  would  carry  us  toward 
that  then  remote  and  far-away  place, 
know  as  the  Oregon  country.  I  turned 
and  waved  my  hand  in  fond  farewell, 
and  then  a  strange  numbness  crept  over 
me  and  I  fainted.  However.  I  had  fully 
recovered  when  he  reached  the  depot,  and 
I  really  enjoyed  the  long  and  tedious 
journey  westward. 

“We  landed  in  Portland  on  the  sixth 
day  of  May,  where  we  rested  for  two 
days,  then  we  went  by  boat  down  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  to  St.  Helens,  the  county- 
seat  of  Columbia  Co.,  Ore.  This  town 
was  nothing  more  than  a  trading  post. at 
that  time,  and  the  principal  industry  was 


salmon  fishing,  some  lumbering  and  hunt¬ 
ing  and  trapping. 

“Early  in  the  Summer,  same  year,  we 
took  up  a  homestead  seven  miles  south  of 
St.  Helens,  in  the  Fern  Valley,  and  we 
got  a  tent  and  went  out  to  build  us  a 
cabin.  I  never  can  forget  my  first  im¬ 
pression  of  the  country.  It  was  wild 
and  grand  beyond  any  description ;  the 
mighty  spruce,  fir,  cedar  and  yew  tow¬ 
ered  200  ft.  high,  and  everywhere  the 
grass  was  growing  green,  and  wild  flow¬ 
ers  were  blooming  in  profusion.  A  little 
river  flowed  serenely  through  the  south 
half  of  our  claim,  and  back  about  GO 
yards  from  this  stream,  on  a  gentle  rise, 
we  chose  the  site  for  our  home,  and  near 
by  we  pitched  our  tent. 

“There  was  a  fairly  good  trail  already 
into  this  Silver  River  district,  made  by 
the  market  hunters,  and  so  we  had  our 
duffle  and  supplies  brought  in  on  sleds 
drawn  by  draft  horses.  Husband  was  a 
great  sportsman  and  we  had  brought  in 
a  good  supply  of  ammunition  for  the  old 
muzzle-loading  rifle,  and  fishing  tackle. 
I  remember  how  we  worked  to  get  our 
tent  up  and  things  straightened  out,  and 
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The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1701.  House  dress 
or  apron,  for  ladies 
and  misses.  Sizes 
14  to  16  years,  and 
34  to  44  in.  bust. 
Size  16  years  re¬ 
quires  2~/s  yds.  32- 
in.  material;  size  38 
requires  3%  yds. 
material.  20  cents. 


2046 


2046.  Girls’  dress, 
with  vest  front, 
notch  collar  and 
short  kimono  sleeves. 
Sizes  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  Size  12 
years  requires  314 
yds.  36-in.  material. 
20  cents. 


5*53^ 


2030 


2090.  Child’s  dress,  with  gathered  neck- 
edge,  round  collar  and  raglan  sleeves. 
Sizes  1,  2  and  4  years.  Size  2  years  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  32-in.  material,  with  %  yd. 
contrast  for  collar  and  cuffs.  20  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Pattern  Book,  15  cents. 


theu  we  slipped  down  to  the  little  river 
and  began  to  cast  for  trout,  and  never 
had  we  dreamed  of  ever  seeing  such  won¬ 
derful  rainbow  trout.  Big.  husky  fel¬ 
lows.  and  they  were  so  numerous  that 
within  an  hour  we  had  enough  to  supply 
our  larder  for  a  couple  of  days.  How  the 
two  oldest  children  did  enjoy  themselves ! 
It  did  us  good  to  watch  them  romping 
about  among  the  green  fir  and  spruce, 
gathering  wild  flowers  and  exploring  the 
nearby  surroundings. 

“The  morning  following  our  arrival, 
husband  took  his  rifle  and  went  out  for  a 
hunt,  and  had  not  gone  out  of  sight  of  the 
tent  when  he  killed  a  deer,  and  we  had 
our  first  mess  of  venison.  We  feasted 
upon  trout,  venison,  bear  meat,  grouse, 
pheasant  and  other  game  birds  through¬ 
out  the  Summer  and  Fall.  Meanwhile 
we  worked  hard  clearing  and  building 
our  little  home,  which  was  a  double  log 
structure  with  four  rooms ;  that  is,  we 
cut  each  separate  room  in  halves,  and  we 
had  a  big  roomy  hall  between.  Winter 
came  late  and  the  first  snowfall  was  a 
welcome  sight  to  us.  We  had  bountiful 
provisions  laid  by,  and  the  white,  fleecy 
element  was  a  beautiful  sight  in  the  ever¬ 
green  forest. 

“Husband  had  purchased  a  supply  of 
beaver  and  other  steel  traps,  and  made 
quite  a  bit  of  money  trapping  during  the 
Winter.  I  remember  one  morning  when 
he  went  the  rounds  of  his  traps  he  found 
a  very  large  cougar  in  a  bear-trap,  and 
he  had  quite  a  time  killing  the  huge  cat. 
At  that  time  the  cougar  was  a  great  pest 
in  Western  Oregon  and  Washington.  We 
had  three  cows  and  a  heifer  eaten  by 
cougars  during  the  three  first  years  of 
our  ranch  life. 


“We  had  four  prosperous  years,  with 
good  crop  seasons,  and  the  few  isolated 
ranchers  in  the  Silver  River  country  had 
nothing  to  complain  about  in  the  way  of 
crops.  Then  came  a  period  of  Summer 
droughts,  followed  by  stormy,  cold  Win¬ 
ters.  For  three  years  the  Summer 
droughts  continued,  and  the  snow  piled 
high  in  the  great  forest.  The  Winter  of 
1880  set  in  early,  and  with  unusual  se¬ 
verity.  Husband  had  met  with  a  very 
serious  accident  while  working  at  a  saw¬ 
mill,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  nearly 
all  Winter.  We  had  nothing  much  put 
up  for  Winter,  and,  in  fact,  no  money  to 
purchase  with,  and  to  put  the  finishing 
touch  on  the  picture  of  misery,  I  took 
down  with  pneumonia  along  the  first  of 
December,  and  our  eldest  daughter,  Dor- 
tha,  aged  12,  had  to  take  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  caring  for  my  husband  and  myself 
and  the  two  younger  children,  besides 
feeding  what  stock  we  had.  The  snow 
piled  higher  and  higher,  and  Dortha  had 
to  keep  shoveling  snow  off  the  roads  to 
the  barn  and  woodhouse.  She  also  kept  a 
road  cleared  down  to  the  little  river 
where  she  had  frequently  caught  a  few 
silverside  salmon  and  other  varieties  of 
fish,  but  the  ice  had  frozen  over  the  vya- 
ter  so  solidly  now  that  fishing  was  im¬ 
possible. 

“I  well  remember  the  morning  of  De¬ 
cember  23.  It  dawned  cold  and  bleak, 
with  dark  storm  clouds  overcasting  'he 
sky.  Snow  began  to  fall  early  in  the 
day,  and  kept  falling  throughout  the  day. 
December  24,  Christmas  Eve,  was  a  com¬ 
paratively  calm  day  and  a  slight  thaw 
had  set  in.  Husband  was  feeling  better, 
and  my  fever  had  left  me,  but  we  didn’t 
have  anything  in  our  home  to  eat,  only  a 
little  flour,  scarcely  enough  to  subsist 
upon  for  a  day  or  so. 

“Christmas  morning  we  awoke  to  find 
the  early  morning  sun  peeping  over  the 
low-lying  hills  of  Washington  and  bath¬ 
ing  the  fir  and  spruce  tops  in  a  shower  of 
liquid  gold.  The  drops  of  moisture 
clinging  to  the  twigs  reflected  the  bright¬ 
ness,  turning  them  into  millions  of  spark¬ 
ling  gems.  Dortha  went  out  to  feed  the 
stock  and  chickens,  but  presently  she 
burst  into  the  house  and  exclaimed  with 
much  excitement : 

“‘A  deer,  a  deer!  Just  beyond  the 
barn,  feeding  on 'the  fodder  scraps.'  And 
she  took  the  big  rifle  down  from  over  the 
door  and  sped  toward  the  barn.  ‘Be  care¬ 
ful,’  I  cautioned,  ‘and  don’t  harm  your¬ 
self  with  that  gun.’  But  she  was  gone  be¬ 
fore  I  completed  the  warning. 

“In  a  few  moments  we  heard  the  report 
of  the  gun  and  in  a  short  time  daughter 
called  to  me :  ‘I’ve  got  the  deer !’  and 
against  10  a.  m.  she  had  the  animal 
dressed  nicely  and  a  big  pot  of  venison 
on  the  stove  to  stew.  It  was  a  fine  day, 
the  bright  sunshine  streamed  into  the 
room  through  the  window,  the  two  small¬ 
est  children  were  playing  Christmas 
games  on  the  floor,  and  Dortha  was  busy 
in  the  kitchen,  when  there  came  a  rap 
on  the  living-room  door.  ‘Come  right  on 
in,’  called  husband,  and  the  door  opened, 
and  who  do  you  suppose  we  beheld?  It 
was  brother  James,  whom  we  had  not 
seen  for  11  years.  He  lived  up  in  Maine 
and  had  taken  a  notion  to  visit  the  Pa- 
eifice  coast  country,  and  us  in  particular! 
lie  had  coihe  to  San  Francisco  and  up 
the  coast  on  a  passenger  steamer  to  St. 
Helens.  After  greeting  us,  he  went  out 
and  presently  returned  with  an  armload 
of  groceries,  and  he  called  upon  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  lend  a  hand.  They  carried  in 
boxes,  packages,  dolls,  etc.  It  developed 
that  when  he  came  into  St.  Helens  he 
had  made  inquiries  concerning  us,  and 
upon  learning  of  our  misfortune,  had  pur¬ 
chased  groceries  and  Christmas  things, 
and  hired  at  teamster  to  haul  it  out  with 
his  horse  and  sleigh.  Never  was  there 
another  Christmas  in  the  Oregon  Coun¬ 
try  that  would  rival  this  one.  'We  sat 
down  to  a  dinner  fit  for  a  prince  and 
princess.  The  stewed  venison  was  a  great 
treat  for  brother  Jim,  and  the  cakes,  can¬ 
dies.  fruits,  etc.,  were  relished  by  hus¬ 
band.  myself  and  children.  It  was  a 
happy  and  thankful  family  that  united  in 
their  evening  prayer  in  recognition  of  the 
blessings  of  that  Christmas  Day.” 

MBS.*  J.  W.  B. 


Tested  Candy  Recipes 

Ice  Cream  Candy. — Eight  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  two  cups  hot  water,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cream  of  tartar  dissolved  in  cold 
water,  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 
and  two  teaspoons  vanilla.  Put  the  sugar 
and  water  on  stove,  and  stir  until  dis¬ 
solved.  When  it  begins  to  boil,  add  the 
cream  of  tartar  and  let  it  boil  20  min¬ 
utes  without  stirring.  Add  the  butter  at 
the  last  minute.  When  brittle  in  cold 
water  it  is  done.  Pour  on  large  buttered 
platters  ;  sprinkle  vanilla  over  it  and  let 
it  cool.  Pull  as  soon  as  you  can  handle 
it.  Draw  it  out  into  sticks  and  cut  with 
sharp  scissors  the  desired  length.  This 
makes  a  large  quantity,  and  half  or  one- 
fourth  the  recipe  may  be  used  if  liked. 

Chocolate  Chips. — Cut  some  of  the  ice 
cream  candy  into  square  or  odd  shapes 
and  dip  in  melted  chocolate,  using  un¬ 
sweetened  chocolate. 

Fudge  with  Variations. — Two  cups 
brown  sugar,  one-third  cup  cream  or  con¬ 
densed  milk.  Mix  well,  put  on  stove  and 
stir  while  cooking.  Cook  until  a  little 
dropped  in  cold  water  will  form  a  soft 
ball ;  take  from  fire  and  let  partially  cool, 
then  beat  until  thick  and  creamy.  Pour 
into  well-buttered  pan  and  set  in  cool 


“Get  a  Portable 
Kitchenette” 


Complete  Stove,  with 

Fuel  and  Extinguisher 

ONLY  25c 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Take  it,  tise  it  anywhere,  for  all  kinds  of  cooking — same 
as  kitchen  stove— this  handy,  little,  light  one-burner 
stove.  Boils,  broils,  f ry  s  —  necessity  in  sick  room  — 
needed  in  bathroom,  kitchen,  diningroom  at  table.  Hot 
meals  at  office.  Heat  baby’s  milk,  water  for  shaving. 
Hundreds  of  uses.  Weighs  only  8  ounces,  folds  flat. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  Send  this  ad.  and  25  cents 
to  the  Sterno  Corporation,  9  East  37th  St.,  New  York 
City,  Dept.  235,  and  we  will  ship  stove  outfit  prepaid. 


STERNO 


CANNED 

HEAT 


H*'*,Aer  Lamp 

Candle  Power  F^P*Q»o»o»o»o»o< 

Burns  96%  Air  F 

Amazing  invention  in  table  lamps — 
wall  lamps  —  hanging  lamps  and 
lanterns.  Brilliant,  soft,  mellow  white 
light.  Burns  96%  air,  only  4%  cheap 
gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal -oil).  No 
chimneys  to  clean,  no  soot,  no  smoke,  no 
odor,  simple,  safe — easy  to  operate.  Lights 
with  match.  20  times  brighter  light  than 
wick  lamps  at  one -half  cost.  Greatest 
Improvement  in  home  and  farm  light¬ 
ing  of  the  age.  Patented. 

FREE  ?r°"E 

No  risk,  no  obligation.  Try  it 
30  days  and  send  it  back  If  not 
satisfied.  Just  write  today  for 
this  FREE  Trial  and  Special 
Price  Offer  to  quickly  Introduce 
this  light  in  your  locality.  Be 
the  first  to  send  your  name  and 
address.  Write  now  before  you 
miss  this  opportunity.  Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  catalog  of  all 
styles  FREE. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 

672  Lamp  Bldg. 

AKRON  -  .  OHIO 


Lights 
with 
-sr  Match 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

If  you  want  to  earn  big 
money  write  me  quickly 
for  sales  plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence  or  capital  required. 
Outfit  furnished  free  to 
workers.  Exclusive  territ¬ 
ory.  Big  season  now  on. 
Address  me  personally, 
say:  “send  agents  special 
Outfit  offer."  J.  C.  Steese, 
President. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE  our  Dairy. 

The  best  you  ever  tasted  ;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  #1  ;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75  ;  thousands  of  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well-satisfied  custom¬ 
ers.  Are  you  one  of  them  ?  Please  send  remittance  with 
order.  It-  W.  WIND  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


Repair  Parts  Supplied  male's 

Stove,  Range,  Furnace,  Steam  &  Hot  Water  Heater 

STOVE  REPAIR  CORPORATION,  184  Mulberry  St., Newark. N.J. 

Open  until  7  PM.  evenings — November. 


II  I  lllfini  YARD  for  she.  From  manufacturer. 
HLL  nUUL  I  H  nil  75c  te  $2  per  lb.  Free  samples 
II.  A.  BARTLETT  -I-  HARMONY,  MAINE 
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place  to  harden.  When  set  mark  into 
squares. 

For  chocolate  fudge  mix  finely  shaved 
or  grated  chocolate  (unsweetened)  er 
cocoa  with  the  sugar  and  proceed  as 
above.  Nuts  or  raisin  may  be  added  when 
beating  the  mixture.  Peanut  butter  may 
be  used  also,  and  makes  a  rich  candy. 
Place  marshmallows  in  the  buttered  pan 
and  pour  either  the  plain  or  chocolate 
fudge  over  them,  and  one  has  marshmal¬ 
low  fudge  that  will  melt  in  the  mouth. 
The  addition  of  shredded  cocoanut  is  liked 
by  some.  A  layer  of  one  kind  may  be  put 
in  pan  and  when  cool  another  kind  poured 
on  top  and  both  cut  together. 

Fruit  Glace. — Fee  cherries,  grapes,  nut 
meats,  sections  of  orange  and  pieces  of 
pineapple  for  this.  Boil  two  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one-half  cup  hot  water 
slowly  for  20  minutes  without  stirring. 
Then  dip  the  point  of  a  spoon  into  the 
syrup  and  into  cold  water ;  if  a  brittle 
thread  is  formed,  the  syrup  is  done.  Place 
the  pan  of  syrup  in  hot  water  and  dip 
each  piece  of  fruit  separately,  then  drop 
it  on  a  cold  dish.  Use  a  long  hatpin  and 
do  the  dipping  carefully  so  as  not  to  stir 
up  the  syrup.  . 

Chocolate  Caramels. — Two  cups  light 
brown  sugar,  two  cups  molasses  flavored 
with  vanilla,  one-fourth  cake  of  chocolate, 
one  cup  milk  and  one  teaspoon  butter. 
Boil  all  together  till  it  gets  hard  in  cold 
water,  pour  into  buttered  pans  and  score. 

All  candies  except  fudge  should  be 
made  in  clear  weather  for  good  results. 

RUTH  W.  GORDON. 

Autumn  and  Winter  With  a 
Country  Invalid 

Two  Autumn  Pictures. — Autumn  in 
the  country  is  one  picture ;  Autumn  with 
a  country  invalid  is  another.  Anyone 
who  is  able  to  walk  or  even  ride  about, 
and  feast  upon  the  beauties  which  Nature 
so  lavishly  displays  for  everybody’s  enjoy¬ 
ment,  has  a  blessing  which  should  be 
prized  highly.  Being  now  an  unfortunate 
“shut-in,”  I  sometimes  have  an  intense 
longing  to  roam  through  field  and  wood¬ 
land  which,  in  childhood,  were  constant 
sources  of  delight  to  me.  However,  I 
must  content  myself  with  Autumn’s  beau¬ 
ties  Which  are  visible  from  a  window  or 
a  door,  or  with  what  is  brought  indoors 
to  me.  This  Fall  I  have  been  enjoying 
vases  of  oak,  maple  and  green  osier 
leaves.  The  oak  and  green  osier  are  beau¬ 
tiful  indeed,  with  the  glolssy,  dark-red 
leaves,  some  showing  a  tinge  of  bronze. 
These  two  kinds  keep  longer  and  better 
than  maple  leaves,  I  have  learned. 

Compensation  for  Deprivation. — 
Despite  the  deprivation,  life  has  its  com¬ 
pensations.  I  have  time  to  think  and  to 
enjoy  the  limited  pleasures  within  my 
reach,  which  is  more  than  the  rushing, 
pleasure-crazed  humans  of  today  can  do. 

I  have  learned  that  there  are  still  many 
kind  and  thoughtful  people  who  enjoy 
bringing  cheer  into  desolate  lives.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  cheer,  never  a  week  passes  that 
does  not  bring  a  caller,  a  message  from  a 
distant  friend,  or  a  gift  to  help  brighten 
the  way.  I  try  to  make  the  giver  feel  my 
happiness  and  appreciation,  because  you, 
know  it  is  much  more  enjoyable  to  the 
giver  if  we  are  not  a  stingy  receivei. 
In  the  story,  “The  .Stingy  Receiver,  by 
Eleanor  H.  Abbott,  the  rich  lady  became 
bitter  because  those  to  whom  she  gave 
lovely  gifts  never  let  her  share  then- 
pleasure  in  them.  Not  only  the  givers, 
but  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  are  co- 
sharers”  with  me,  and  often  beneficiaries. 

A  "Wonderful  Autumn. — A  wonder¬ 
ful  Autumn  the  past  has  been !  I  have 
felt  more  closely  in  contact  with  the  out¬ 
side  world  than  ever  before.  Friends 
who  spent  the  Summer  in  Europe  re¬ 
turned  with  many  views  of  places  visited. 
Hearing  verbal  descriptions  of  the  scenes 
as  I  looked  them  over  made  them  seem 
very  realistic.  With,  the  aid  of  the^  ladio 
I  am  imagining  I  am  once  more  in  au¬ 
ditorium  or  other  place  of  learning  or 
amusement,  feasting  mind  and  soul  upon 
that  of  which  invalidism  had  so  long  de¬ 
prived  me.  The  radio  was  installed  by 
thoughtful  friends  who  hoped  it  would 
give  me  “a  little  pleasure.”  Parcel  post 
and  the  rural  delivery  are  a  constant 
boon  to  a  country  shut-in.  By  this  means 
I  received  a  box  of  several  varieties  of 
bulbs  for  pot-culture,  from  a  friend  five 
States  distant.  Such  a  distance  seems 
very  short  nowadays  and  the  thoughtful 
friend  is  going  to  seem  very  near  when  I 
am  in  the  midst  of  my  “flowery”  Winter. 

Thoughts  of  Christmas. — Christmas 
will  be  here  before  we  realize  it.  Recent¬ 
ly  I  saw  some  pillow  slips  which  would  be 
easily  made  and  so  pretty  for  Christmas 
gifts.  They  were  of  unbleached  muslin, 
with  hems  turned  over  onto  the  outside 
instead  of  the  inside  of  the  slip ;  then 
pink  rickraek  braid  was  slipped  half  its 
width  under  the  edge  of  the  hem  and 
stitched  with  the  hem.  They  are  so 
dainty  that  I  said  at  once :  “How  pretty 
a  bedroom  would  look  with  curtains, 
dresser  scarf  and  everything  matching.” 

Gifts  for  the  Invalid.— A  few  gifts 
an  invalid  can  use  are  a  clipping  book, 
snap-shut  album,  address  book,  flash¬ 
light,  box  of  greeting  cards  to.  use,,  a 
Christmas  decoration  for  the  invalid’s 
room.  This  last  item  reminds  me  that 
last  year  I  received  a  wreath  made  of 
laurel  and  bittersweet  berries.  It  resem¬ 
bled  a  holly  wreath  and  kept  nicely  all 
Winter,  in  a  cool  room.  One  family  I 
know  make  many  of  these  wreaths  to  dec¬ 
orate  their  own  house.  G.  R.  B. 


A  wonderful  non- electric 
vacuum  cleaner  for  you 


Now  you  can  have  a  vacuum  cleaner — 
even  if  your  house  has  no  electricity. 

And  a  beautiful  cleaner,  too — one  that’s 
wonderfully  easy  to  use  and  remarkably 
thorough  in  its  work! 

It’s  called  the  Vacuette!  Over  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  city  women  are  using  it  in  their 
homes  and  apartments.  Women  on  the 
farms,  too,  find  it  a  great  work-saver,  and 
a  grateful  help  in  their  housekeeping. 

The  Vacuette  has  no  heavy  motor  like 
electric  machines.  It  develops  its  power¬ 
ful  suction  as  it  glides  smoothly  over 
your  floors.  It  digs  deep  for  dirt  hidden 


in  your  rugs  and  carpets.  And  a  revolv¬ 
ing  bristle  brush  picks  up  all  surface 
litter — the  thread,  lint  and  particles  you 
find  so  hard  to  collect 

The  Vacuette  is  so  well  built  that  we 
guarantee  it  for  five  years  of  hard  work. 
Yet,  it  is  exceedingly  light  You  can 
carry  it  from  room  to  room  without  the 
slightest  effort. 

You  have  no  idea  how  the  Vacuette 
will  simplify  your  work.  Learn  all 
about  it — right  away.  Let  us  send  you 
FREE  the  interesting,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  book  shown  at  the 
right.  Write  for  it  today. 


¥•  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  and  Modern  Priscilla  $5 

THE  SCOTT  &  FETZER  COMPANY 
1916  West  114^  Street  ...  Cleveland,  Ohio" 
Vacuettes,  Limited,  Miller  Building,  48  York  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


non  electric 
VACUUM  CLEANER 


Tells  you  how  to  make  your 
floor  coverings  look  better  and 
last  longer — how  to  remove  all 
kinds  of  stains — how  to  keep  out 
moths — how  to  simplify  your 
housework  —  and  all  about  the 
Vacuette.  Write  for  it  today 
and  we’ll  send  it  by  return 
mail  free.  Do  it  now. 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  seta  consisting  of  a  4—4^ 
or  5-ft.  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-ln,  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittings. 

Send  for  Catalog  60 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

INo  experience  necessary  to  weave 
Ibeautifu)  rngs,  carpets,  etc.,  an 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  a»d 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 

I  Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 

I  Be  sure  to  send  for  freeloom  book.  It 
tells  at  1  about  weaving  and  our  wonder 
tally  low-priced,  eaaily-operated  loom1 


UNION  LOOM  WORKS  <19,  Faeftry  (t,  B00NVILLE,  N.V. 


iJllimilll  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  llllllllliy 


1  POWER  WASHER  1 


—  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  — 

c:  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  — 

—  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  — 

—  other  styles,  also  special  introductory  offer. 

=  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Bo*  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  = 

aiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir; 


TAXIDERMIST 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GAME  AND  DEER  HEADS  MOUNTED 
BY  EXPERTS  AT  REASONABLE  CHARGES 

Established  tsse. 

GEORGE  H.  LESSER 
Johnstown  -  *  New  York 


Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


OUIC  HCIICI 

ELL-ANS 


FOR  INDIGESTION 


I 


£9*AND-25taCKA6ES  EVERYWHERE 
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Mg  DeLaval  is  milking  mg  com 
than  theg  were  ever  milked  kg  hand 


So  says  a  prominent  Holstein  breeder 
who  is  always  careful  about  his  milk¬ 
ing.  This  is  not  an  exceptional  in¬ 
stance,  in  view  of  the  evidence  that  is 
coming  from  De  Laval  Milker  users, 
such  as  the  following: 

. — “After  using  the  De  Laval  Milker 
on  our  herd  of  forty  cows 
we  find  that  the  cows 
respond  freely  to  the 
machine.  We  believe 
this  is  due  to  its  uniform 
action.” 

— “The  action  of  the 
De  Laval  Teat-Cup  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  all 
other  makes  of  machines. 

It  is  mild  and  pleasing  to  the  cow, 
causing  her  to  respond  quickly.” 

— “I  can  milk  in  just  half  the  time 
with  the  De  Laval,  for  my  cows  give 
down  their  milk  better,  and  now  in- 


Ask  for  Reduced 
1925  De  Laval 
Milker  Prices 
Now  in  Effect 


stead  of  sitting  in  a  barn  and  milking 
23  cows  by  hand,  I  can  just  watch  the 
work  being  done  and  it  is  a  pleasure.” 

— “I  say  that  the  De  Laval  Milker 
will  absolutely  get  more  milk  over 
hand  milking  and  save  so  much  time 
that  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short 
time.” 

And  in  this  manner  we 
could  go  on  quoting  from 
among  the  thousands 
of  other  satisfied  users, 
proving  the  claims  made 
for  the  De  Laval  Milker 
— that  it 

1.  Increases  milk  pro¬ 
duction; 

2.  Saves  time  and  labor; 

3.  Produces  cleaner  milk; 

4.  Makes  dairying  more  pleasant; 

5.  Makes  more  money. 

Send  for  complete  information 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Madison  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


Beet  Psjlp 

FOR  SUCCULENCE  ® 

If  you  have  no  silage,  or  if  your  supply  is 
insufficient,  feed  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  It  is  the  sugar  beet, 
dried,  after  the  extraction  of  the  sugar.  It  is  a  palatable, 
nutritious,  wholesome  feed,  and  means  bigger  profits. 
See  your  nearest  dealer 

Ilia  THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.  -g| 

llllliiii . . . 


OIL  BURNING 


TANK  HEATER 

Blue  Flame— Eight  Successful  Seasons 

Costs  less  to  operate.  No  smoke — No  sparks — No 
ashes.  Keeps  drinking  water  at  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture.  Gives  perfect  satisfaction.  TODAY — write  for 
illustrated  circular  and  testimonials. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 
Box  28  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


'  llvered 

PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  64  GREEN  ST,  ALBANY,  N  Y. 


NOW!  New  Low  Engine  Prices 

only  69 

>9  Month 

forafewmonths 
—easy  to  own  thef  amous 
standard  WITTE  En¬ 
gine.  Uses  Kerosene, 

Gasoline,  Distillate  or  —  m 

Gas.  Equipped  with  celebrated  Troubleproot 
WICO  Magneto.  Simplest  and  cheapest  to  op¬ 
erate.  New  device  makes  starting  easy-  60% surplus 
rnpp  niA  u fin  power.  Sizes  2 to 25 H-P  allstylea. 
rntt  Bill  ntn  Sold  direct  from  factory  to  you  on 
CUPINC  Dflftlf  NINETY  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL.. 
CHuIm!;  OUUIV  Write  today  for  my  new  illustrated 
engine  book— sent  absolutely  Free.  N  o  obligation  to  you. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1892  Witte  Building,  -  -  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
18»2  Empire  Building,  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Highest  guality- 
Sohi  by  weight 


Roofing  Products 


Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing 
for  farm  buildings — Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 

Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  not  only  excel  for  Roofing  and 
5,  but  are  specially  adapted  for  Culverts,  Tanks.  Spouting, 
sheet  metal  work.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  Roofing  Tin 

. . . unequaled.  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Look  for  the  Keystone 

1  -'o/i  added  below  regular  brands.  Shall  we  send  our  “BetterBuildings”booklet? 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Tuberculin  Testing 

We  had  tuberculin  testers  Yvith  us  last 
Spring.  The  results  of  tests  gave  rise 
to  much  talk  and  conflicting  opinion.  I 
wrote  to  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  cow  book.  The 
government,  testing  7,781,030,  found  tu¬ 
berculosis  in  less  than  1  per  cent ;  to  be 
exact,  0.98.  Iowa  test  shows  6.3,  or  one 
out  of  15.  Which  test  is  right?  The 
government  sees  the  dressed  meat  hung 
up,  to  be  seen  in  all  its  parts ;  the  test  as 
applied  by  the  veterinarian  is  by  injecting 
a  test  on  the  live  animal.  Of  all  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  I  have  heard  many  times, 
cattle  are  the  healthiest.  Now  I  am  told 
that  16  out  of  100  are  sick  with  one  dis¬ 
ease  alone.  To  be  compelled  to  sacrifice 
15  good  cattle  and  get  scarcely  anything 
for  them  is  not  right.  B.  D. 

Iowa. 

The  importance  of  having  all  cattle 
tested  with  tuberculin  and  the  reactorS 
condemned,  slaughtered  and  examined  by 
veterinary  inspectors  is  that  without  such 
testing  no  one  can  be  sure  that  his  ani¬ 
mals  are  not  affected.  It  is  easy  to  de¬ 
tect  something  seriously  wrong  when  a 
cow  becomes  thin,  weak,  and  coughs,  but 
those  symptoms  only  occur  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
while  the  disease  may  be  present  in  an 
incipient  form  in  many  cattle  in  the 
same  herd.  .When  that  is  the  case  the 
milk  is  dangerous  for  use  by  man  or  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  disease  gradually  spreads, 
being  contagious,  until  all  of  the  herd 
members  are  affected.  Deaths  then  occur 
at  intervals,  and  all  seriously  affected 
cows  prove  thriftless  and  unprofitable. 
In  many  a  herd  every  animal  has  been 
found  affected  when  tested.  Subsequent 
tests  showed  no  reactors,  if  sound  cattle 
are  placed  in  the  stables  after  they  have 
been  thoroughly  cleansed,  disinfected  and 
whitewashed. 

The  testing  should  be  done  twice  a  year 
in  all  herds,  and  every  possible  precau¬ 
tion  taken  to  keep  out  the  infection. 
Whole  counties,  in  some  States,  have  been 
freed  of  tuberculous  cattle,  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  being  made  to  keep  them  free. 
That  is  accomplished  by  the  area  test 
plan,  conducted  by  the  Federal  and  State 
authorities,  and  a  fair  rate  of  remunera¬ 
tion  is  allowed  the  owner  for  his  con¬ 
demned  cattle  that  are  found  so  affected 
that  the  meat  lias  to  be  prohibited  from 
sale.  It  is  just  as  important  to  detect 
and  remove  one  affected  animal  in  a  herd 
as  15,  for  the  one  beast  will  in  time  af¬ 
fect  the  lot,  and  it  is  better  to  get  rid  of 
it  at  once  and  prevent  the  14  from  becom¬ 
ing  similarly  infected. 

The  area  test  plan  can  only  succeed  if 
every  citizen  gives  his  hearty  support  to 
the  authorities  who  conduct  the  test. 
That  is  being  done  in  many  localities,  and 
those  that  get  rid  of  the  disease  first  and 
stay  free  from  it  will  reap  a  wonderful 
benefit  in  discriminating  sales  of  pure¬ 
bred  “T.  B.  free”  animals  and  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  serious  matter  now  confront¬ 
ing  all  interested  in  stamping  out  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  the  terrible  prevalence  of  the 
disease  in  swine.  That  condition  exists 
even  where  bovine  tuberculosis  has  been 
stamped  out,  and  it  lias  been  found  that 
the  avian  tuberculosis  of  poultry  is  to 
blame  for  the  prevalence,  as  their  form  of 
the  disease  is  communicable  to  hogs.  The 
pasteurization  of  creamery  and  cheese 
factory  by-products,  before  feeding  them 
to  hogs,  is  also  necessary.  Affected  poul¬ 
try  must  be  destroyed.  All  infected  prem¬ 
ises  must  be  made  sanitary. 


Thrush  and  Canker  of  the 
Sole 

I  have  a  horse  about  18  years  of  age. 
His  front  feet  are  going  bad.  I  had  a 
doctor  look  at  them  and  he  says  it  is 
“cancer”  of  the  foot  and  that  it  cannot 
be  cured.  As  the  horse  is  a  very  good  one 
I  do  not  like  to  destroy  him  before  get- 
ing  advice  from  you.  The  hoofs  have  a 
very  strong  smell  and  have  got  very  wide  ; 
have  been  sore  for  nearly  a  year.  c.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  think  it  likely  that  the  veterinarian 
called  the  disease  of  the  hoof  “canker,” 
and  not  cancer.  That  certainly  is  a  very 
troublesome  disease  to  cure,  hut  it  is  cur¬ 
able  in  some  cases,  if  not  gone  too  far. 
Canker  starts  with  thrush,  which  is  the 
term  applied  to  that  condition  of  the  frog 
(Continued  on  page  1542) 


9 Jus  little  Pig  Went 

UM‘"hetEABLY 


from  the  day  he  was  born  he  had  a 
sanitary,  comfortable  and  healthy 
raising.  He  was  only  one  of  a  large 
family  reared  in  a  Natco  Hollow 
Tile  Hog  House. 

A  Natco  Hog  House  can  be  erected 
at  a  low  cost.  There  is  practically 
no  upkeep  expense  ever  after.  Air 
channels  in  the  walls  and  floors 
assure  constant  interior  comfort 
in  all  seasons.  The  glazed  inside 
walls  are  easily  cleaned  and  per¬ 
manently  sanitary. 

Our  Free  Farm  Building  Book 
illustrates  and  describes  Natco 
Hog  Houses,  Silos,  Barns  and 
other  economical  hollow  tile  farm 
buildings.  Write  for  it 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

719  Fulton  Building  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NATCO 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE 


When  snow  covers  the  ground, 
and  grain  prices  soar,  that’s 
when  a  man  knows  the  deep 
satisfaction  and  profit  in  owning 
a  Unadilla  Silo.  Plenty  of  good 
succulent  feet  at  low  cost !  More 
milk  and  more  meat  for  less 
feed  money! 

Qet  Our  Big  Catalog  l 
The  most  complete  and  inter¬ 
esting  catalog  ever  written  on 
silos.  Gives  all  details  of  the 
Unadilla’s  special  sturdy  con¬ 
struction  and  patented  time  and 
money  saving  features.  Get  in 
on  the 

Liberal  Discounts 
we  are  now  offering  for  cash  and 
early  orders.  Write  today  and 
save  money. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


The  New  Way 

t e f  Exterminating"  Mice 

R  A  T I  N 

a  bacterial  culture 

RATIN  has  won  the  endorsement  of  New  York 
Zoological  Park  and  thousands  of  satisfied 
users,  and  is  sponsored  by  five  European 
Governments.  RATIN  exterminates  mice  by 
a  disease,  yet  is  harmless  to  persons,  domestic 
animals,  pets  and  poultry.  Easy  to  use. 

Inexpensive ,  since  only  little  is  required  to 
induce  the  RATIN  disease,  which  is  easily 
communicated  from  mouse  to  mouse. 

PRICE  PER  BOTTLE  OF  85  GRAM  $1.25 
Send  No  Money.  Just  Pay  the  Postman 
FREE  circular  on  how  to  exterminate 
Eats  and  Field  Mice. 

THE  RATIN  LABORATORY,  INC. 

116  Broad  Street  New  York 


Send  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagonparts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
,  any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

"Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Eke  SL.Quincy.lll. 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Dec.  11-12  —  Sixth  annual  poultry 
show,  North  Bergen  County  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  Westwood,  N.  J.  S.  J.  Ham- 
merstein,  secretary,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 

Dec.  8-13 — Horticultural  Week,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Jan.  6-9,  1925 — Seventh  annual  union 
agricultural  meeting,  State  Armory,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.  The  Massachusetts  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  annual  meeting,  will 
be  held  at  this  union  meeting,  Jan.  8. 

Jan.  9-12,  1925 — Vermont  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  twenty-eighth  annual  ex¬ 
hibition,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P.  Greene, 
secretary,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Jan.  13-16,  1925 — New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Week,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
annual  meeting,  and  New  Jersey  Farm 
Products  Exposition,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  13-19,  1925 — National  Poultry 

Show,  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Jan.  20-22 — Pennsylvania  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21-25— Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Dec.  17 — Holsteins.  Consignment  sale, 
Ohio  Holstein  -  Friesian  Association, 
Berea,  O. 

Dec.  19 — Guernseys.  Dispersal  sale, 
Rundell  &  Nicholson  herd,  sales  pavilion, 
Livingston,  Wis. 

Jan.  14-15,  1925 — Holsteins.  Fifth  an¬ 
nual  sale,  Coliseum,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Dec.  1,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  :  Per  bu. 


No.  2  white  oats . $0.62% 

No.  3  white  oats . 61% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.33% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.31% 

Per  ton 


Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran. . 
Standard  middlings  , 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy . 

Yellow  hominy . 

Ground  oats  . 

Dry  brewers’  grains 
Flour  middlings  . . . . 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal... 


$35.40 
.  35.40 
.  37.40 
48.40 

48.40 

46.90 
,  43.40 
,  43.40 

41.40 

44.90 
48.65 
51.10 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-Registered  Southdowns 

32  Bred  Ewes,  16  Yearlings  and  20  Ewe 
Lambs.  Formerly  the  Rockefeller  flock. 

11.  A.  LEE  R.  F.  D  2  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ouVuty  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS  Freshen  In  April. 

S.  J.  8IIARPLE8  CENTRE  SQUARE,  PA. 


ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

E.  E.  KIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Breeding  Ewes  £w°  BIGH  AM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Reg.  Shropshire  u!S 

I  GUERNSEYS  7 


TEN  CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station  ?  Breeders  of 
registered  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  each  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  and  raise  your  own  high-grade 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you.  Feder;'  Accredited  Herd. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
darns  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  wtw,  DAIRY  FARMS,  JJ  S.  aZd  St.,  Phils.,  Ft 


Guernsey  and  Holstein  Cows 

Tuberculin  tested  and  60-day  retest  guarantee.  Ten 
Guernsey  heifers  due  second  calf  Jan.  to  May,  $90. 
December  and  January  cows,  $>125  a  head. 

Dr.  J.  WILLIAM  FINK  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

Johu  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St.,  Hornell,  N.Y. 


LONICERA  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves,  various  ages,  priced  to  suit  your  purse. 
A.  R.  breeding.  Send  for  list. 

H  M  LEINBACH  Berks  Co.  Douolassville,  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonatfle.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


KOW-KARE  ? 


and  how  docs  it  help  your  Cows 
to  higher  yields 


One  way  to  increase  the  milk 
flow  is  to  feed  abnormally  rich 
foods  and  so-called  concentrates. 
This  is  expensive  and  full  of  danger. 
The  rich  foods  are  costly.  They  put 
an  added  strain  on  the  digestive 
and  milk-making  organs  which,  so 
often,  are  already  jaded  from  over¬ 
work  and  forcing.  Even  if  these 
vital  functions  do  not  actually  break 
down,  the  milk  flow  drops  off  the 
instant  this  unnatural  and  expen¬ 
sive  stimulant  is  withdrawn. 

A  Safe  Invigorator 

The  other  method  —  the  only  one 
with  genuine  and  permanent  results 
—  is  to  build  up  the  organs  of  diges¬ 
tion,  assimilation  and  milk-secre¬ 
tion  to  a  natural  vigor  that  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  turn  into  milk  ALL  the 
milk  values  in  the  cow’s  natural  diet. 

The  latter  method  is  the  Kow - 
Kare  method.  Kow  -Kare  is  not  a 
stock  food.  It  is  a  compound  of 
scientific  medicinal  properties  that 
build  up  and  invigorate  the  digestive 
and  genital  organs.  In  itself  Kow- 
Kare  has  no  food  value,  but  it  vital¬ 
izes  the  milk-making  functions  so 
that  the  ordinary  cow  diet  is  con¬ 
sumed  and  turned  into  the  maxi¬ 
mum  milk  flow. 


seases  as  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Re¬ 
tained  Afterbirth,  Scours,  (Uargetj 
Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite,  etc.,  all 
of  which  originate  in  run-down  geni¬ 
tal  and  digestive  organs. 

What  Cow  Ailments 
Trouble  You  ? 

Cow  diseases  are  too  expensive  to 
tolerate.  A  short  illness  may  easily 
make  a  liability  of  a  cow  that  ought! 
to  be  a  profit-maker.  If  disease  does 
creep  in  call  Kow  -Kare  to  your  aid 
promptly.  Its  direct  medicinal  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  vital  organs  has  won  itr 
ever  increasing  popularity  as  the 
reliable  “  home  cow  doctor.  ” 

So  that  you  may  know  just  how 
to  treat  the  various  cow  ailments 
successfully,  write  us  for  free  copy 
of  our  famous  book,  “The  Home 
Cow  Doctor.  ” 

Try  This  More-Milk  Plan 

To  make  this  your  banner  winter 
in  milk  production  follow  the  plan 
that  is  now  winning  thousands  of 
new  recruits  among  dairymen  each 
year.  Give  all  of  your  cows  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Kow  -Kare  in  the  feed 
twice  a  day,  one  week  of  each  month 
during  the  winter  and  spring. 


Used  in  this  way  -  regularly  and 
in  small  quantities  Kow  -Kare  pays 
for  its  slight  cost  scores  of  times  over 
in  added  milk  income.  Besides,  the 
cow  that  is  aided  with  Kow  -Kare 
seldom  becomes  a  prey  to  such  di- 


This  Kow -Kare  treatment  really 
costs  you  nothing  because  the  slight 
expense  is  returned  many  times  over 
in  added  milk  yield.  Besides,  every 
penny  spent  on  Kow -Kare  is  an 
investment  in  cow  health. 


Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists  sell 
Kow-Kare,  in  $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  If  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied,  order  direct  from  us. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 

Makers  of  Bag  Balm,  Garget  Remedy,  Horse  Comfort 

Jhis  Valuable  Book  Free 


HOLSTEINS 


BARGAIN  in  a  YEARLING  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Ready  for  service.  Born  Sept.  18,  1923.  Largely  white  In 
color.  Individually  right.  His  Sire  From  a  33-lb. 
cow  who  has  a  40-lb.  sister  and  a  40-lb.  3-yr.-old 
daughter  and  whose  sire  has  a  40-lb.  daughter — a  40-lb. 
g.  daughter,  a  40.1b,  g.g.  daughter  and  a  "world  cham¬ 
pion  ”  Jr.  3-yr.-old  g.  g.  g.  daughter — 9S9. 8-lbs.  butter 
(10  mos.)  306  days.  No  other  sire  can  boast  as  much. 
His  2  nearest  dams  avg.  31 .99  lbs. — 7  days.  He  has  16 
sisters  with  records  from  30  lbs.  to  40.38  lbs.  His 
dam — a  daughter  of  King  Sadie  Vale  Supreme,  "ho  is 
76%  the  blood  of  King  of  the  Sadie  Vales,  sire  of  the 
only  cow  to  have  2  records  above  41  lbs.  He  is  also 
g.  g.  sire  of  the  "World’s  Champion  ”  Jr.  3-yr.-old.  He 
combines  the  blood  of  the  (4)  great  sires 
Colantha  Johanns  Lad  1  Canmere  be  asked? 

King  Segls  Do  Kol  Korndye  )  F  i  r  st  check  for 

King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale  ■  $150.00  gets  him. 

Hengerveld  Holmestead  Do  Kol  2d  J  v 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Herd  Federally  accredited. 

F.  C.  BIGGS  (Breeder  of  Holstein -Friesian  cattle) 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Wanted-Two  Young  Holstein  Cows  FTo\ersoOOD 

T.  J.  MOSS  -  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale  Rjfrseyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  I>.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


.%  MISCELLANEOUS  ) 

MiHs-irLg  Sb.ortlionis 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Walgrove  Herd  Washlngtonvllle,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  MILCH  COWS 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barrs,  VI 


Dogs-Cals  and  Kittens 


for  adoption.  BIDE-A-WEE  HOME 
410  Kant  38th  St.  .NEW  YORK 


FERRETS 


r  1  FOR  KILLING  RATS  and 

101 1  Bio  other  g  a  m  e.  Nov. 
prices  :  Males— $3;  Females — 
$8,50:  pair,  $8;  one  doz. — $30. 
Yearling  females,  $5  ea.  Will 
shipC.O.D.  Inst’ve  book  free. 
W.  A-  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


C.  H. 


ECRRCTC  Dither  color  or  sex. 
■  tniitSQ  gles,  pairs  or  dozen 
Price  list  free. 

KEEFER  &  CO. 


Sin- 
lots. 

Booklet,  lO  cents. 

Greenwich,  Ohio 


For  Sale-2  Reg.  Jersey  Heifer  Calves  dftThT/d? 

$40  each.  Geo.  L.  Ferris  &  Son  Atwater,  N.Y. 


Oianfafl _ Twn  Porrolo  kittle  and  female.  Trained. 

naniea  IWO  rerreib  Guaranteed  ratcatchers. 

H.  SCHOOENSTEIN  917  Oe  Kalb  Ave.  BROOKLYN.  N  Y 


|  SWINE 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Service  boars. 
Pigs  all  ages.  Grand  Champion  breeding. 

H  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Berkshires  of  Size  and  Qualify  gilts  and  weaned  pigs 

at  farmer’s  price.  Our  herd  won  this  Fall  H  Champion¬ 
ships  and  34  first  prizes  at  6  Eastern  and  Southern  Fairs. 

RICHARD  E.  WA1S  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


TWO  UNUSUALLY  GOOD 

Full  Pedigreed  Poland-China  Boars 

nnA  T'-vxrrv  Cnuio  Eight  wks.  old  Dec.  21st.  Speci- 
dllu  1  WO  OUW5  ai]y  selected  for  breeding. 

FARVUE  FARM,  South  Salem,  N.Y.  (W.  E.  SHELDON,  Supt.) 


DUROC  SHOTES 


Any  Farrow. 
Either  sex. 
#<>  each. 


John  P.  Parties  Flemington,  N.  J. 


TATTD /'Y/'-’C  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding. 

L/ U  JlvV/vjS — ullIS  Mature  Stock.  Young  Pigs. 

Elmwood  Farms  P.  O.  Box  15  Bradford,  N.Y. 


T~%|  I  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

"UnUwO  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merritield,  N.  Y. 


Durocs 


Purebred  pigs  Healthy,  vigorous  stock, 
liotli  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Wollor  Schedler  Catsklll,  N.Y.  Route  1 


Pigs 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Du  roc,  6  wks.  old. 
$8.26  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship.  ROUSE  BR0S.,0ushore,Pa 


S  CHESTER  WHITES 
AND  HAMPSHIRES 

6-weeks  old,  $3.00  each  at  the  Farm.  Pigs  are  Grain  Fed 
Farm  6  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  West  Chester  Pike 
State  Highway  at  RITTENHOUSE  FARM,  Broomall,  Pa. 
BUSINESS  EVERY  DAY. 


Chester  White  Pigs  Bloodlines. 

10  wks.  to  10  mos.  old,  including  service  boars  anil 
bred  sows.  Come  see  them  and  select  for  yourself. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester.  Pa. 


0  1  p  Choice  60-lb.  Registered  pigs,  $10  each.  Pairs 
.  I.  VI.  o  no  akin.  Excellent  Type.  None  better  bred. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Saneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  OliesterWlilte  nipo 
Is  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  Y.  I  IvJO 


Big  Type  Chester  Pigs  Gilts  and  Hours, 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE  R.  No.  3  Newvllle,  Pa. 


DOGS 


Fine  English  SHEPHERD  Pups 

from  genuine  cow  dogs.  A  Iso  White  China  Geese, 
Hand  Corn  Shelter,  Pint-land  Plow,  ii-horse  Gas 

Engine.  FERTILE  ACRES  STOCK  FARM.  Box  232,  Delhi.  N.Y. 


Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Here  Is  Enviable  Superiority 
For  Protection  And  Safety. 

Dr.  KNOX  Hox  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


.A.  I  R  E  D  A  L  E  S— Special  Offering 

All  ages.  Will  ship  C.  O  D. 

E.  G.  FISHER  Madison,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Airedale  PUPS 

Guaranteed  to  please  you.  3810  and  up. 
CHARLES  MA  YOH  Vineland,  N.  J. 


from  registered  Airedale  bitch  and  cow  dog. 
Age— Z  mos.  Males — $5  ;  Female— $2. 

C.  NYE  -  Lakewood,  Pa. 


AirnrUIn  Pnnnin*  Registered  stock.  Pa  rents  well 
AircQdlB  lUppico  trained,  lemale — $10,  and  males— 

$16.  Meadow  View  Poultry  Farm,  Strasburg,  Virginia 


Aimrfala  Piinnipc  Registered.  Five  Hollars  up. 
Aireuaie  ruppies  F.  c.  LEE,  Owing*  Mila,  Maryland 

PUPPIES-nTgs-The  Ideal  Christmas  Present 

Pedigreed  Irish  Setters,  #20  to  #50  ;  Springer  Spaniels, 
from  trained,  Imported  Stock,  $45  to  #T5  ;  few  Rabbit 
Hound  puppies,  #15  to  #85  All  these  pups  out  of  real 
hunters.  Z.  E.  COMSTOCK  Fablus,  New  York 


English  SPRINGER  SPANIELS 

Fine  rollicking  fellows.  The  best  of  comrades.  Good 
with  children.  Can  be  trained  to  hunt  anything. 

Dr.  E.  D.  PUTNAM  Forestville,  N.Y. 


POLICE  AND  ARMY  DOGS 

formally  known  as  the  German  Shepherd  and  stock 
Dog.  Six  Litters  of  very  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with 
four  Champions  in  Pedigree. 

Geo.  Rauch,  Catsklll  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


Registered  German  Police  Females  oh\.SttJi^yaea^ 

year-old  female,  now  in  whelp  to  an  imported  dog,  son 
of  a  champion.  These  dogB  are  beautiful  specimens, 
intelligent,  fearless  and  wonderful  companions. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


Irish  Terrier 

r  l  r  PIE  S.  Pedigreed.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  MEAD  Arnenia,  New  York 


FOXHOUND 


Male— Reg. 


OldeTyme  Black, 
_  Tan.  Two  years. 
Running  good. 

JOHN  WHITTLE  Jlystie,  Conn. 


Poriirrroorl  Police  Dog  Pups  from  country’s  best  blood. 
IcUlglbuU  Reasonable.  W.  Janda,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  2Mma°f‘h8#°£? 

Females,  »3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 


ivlriritro  Konnplc  Danielson,  Conn.,  offer :  Regis 
iSiriQgc  ncfinclb,  tered  Police  Pups,  e  s  p  e  c  i  al  ly 
ced  at  $25-$35  for  the  holidays.  Sat.  always  assured. 


Y^nllio  Dunn! on  farm  raised,  pedigreed,  the  unusual 
VjUIIIc  ITU(jpico  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  free.  CLOVERNOOK  CO  1. 1. 1 1.  FARM,  OliambcrHhurg,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


White  Collie  I’ups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Cheiola  Ksnnols  -  Rock  Crook,  Ohio 


Pedigreed  Collie  I'upa.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City.  I’a. 

No  1  Rooirlo  Riloh  Two  years  old,  #25.  Guaranteed. 

nu.  I  DcdglC  Dl ibll  Chas.  Toth,  Henderson,  Maryland 

Whitp  Fetimn  [lmrc  Ped- Won(leif"1  comp’ns.  $iotos25. 

mine  CSKIIIIU  UUgb  Mrs.  HOWARD  HOISINGER  Denton.  Md. 

7.  GOATS  71 


For  Sale-A  2-YEAR-OLD  BUCK 

2  pure-bred  does,  1  3-mos.-old  kid  ;  all  4  for  $100.  Nub. 
Abram  B.  Thomas  •  Now  Danville,  Pa. 
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Seeds 

TA^vease 

JtlC«Zr 

MILK 

CHECKS 


You  will  be  surprised 
how  your  milk  checks  increase  and 
the  health  conditions  of  your  herd  im¬ 
prove  when  you  feed  the  “Old  Reliable” 

SUGARED 

Schumacher  Feed 

J  and 

Boss  Dairy  Ration 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  (composed  of  Com,  Oats, 
Barley  and  Wheat  products)  is  the  greatest  carbohy¬ 
drate  feed  in  the  world.  Finely  ground  and  properly 
balanced  with  Oil  Meal,  Salt  and  Molasses,  it  makes  a 
palatable,  health-giving,  body  building  ration  which 
fits  them  for  long  and  heavy  milking  periods. 

Boss  Dairy  Ration  with  its  24  °/o  PROTEIN  CON¬ 
TENT  furnishes  abundant  protein  concentrates 
and  increases  their  milk  yields.  Just  give  these 
two  feeds  a  trial — you  will  soon  see  a  marked 
improvement  in  your  herd  and  also  in  your 
milk  checks.  Read  this  letter: 


"We  have  been  feeding  your  feed  to  our  large 
herd  of  pure  bred  Guernseys  for  about  three 
months.  In  addition  to  a  big  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  our  cows,  they  have  also  shown 
a  large  increase  in  milk  flow.’’ 

The  Oaks  Farm,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 


Op 


D-17 


A 


The  Quaker 
Oate  Company 

1651  Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 
Address  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


J/iis  We  Guarantee  ! 


International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed  is  actually  worth  $  1 5  more  per  ton  than  corn  or 
oats  for  dairy  use.  Corn  and  oats  feed  today  is  selling  $  1 0  per  ton  higher  and  Special  Dairy 
costs  no  more  than  last  year.  Can  you  wonder  at  Special  Dairy’s  popularity  ?  Twenty  extra 
quarts  of  milk  from  every  sack  is  guaranteed  in  any  fair  test.  Compared  with  wheat  feeds  or 
ground  grains,  this  increase  has  been  secured  in  hundreds  of  tests. 


INTERNATIONAL 

SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

“20  Extra  Quarts  from  Every  Sack” 

International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed  is  accepted  as  O.  K.  by 
dairymen  everywhere.  One  dairyman,  with  1 6  cows,  writes  us  that 
he  increased  his  milk  check  $87  in  thirty  days  by  using  Special 
Dairy  instead  of  another  feed  costing  the  same  price.  $87  a  month 
is  over  a  $1000  per  year!  We  have  hundreds  of  similar  testimonl 
als.  If  you  want  more  milk,  sack  for  sack  of  feed,  then  Interna¬ 
tional  Special  Dairy  Feed  is  your  one  best  bet. 

Write  to  us,  giving  number  of  cows  owned,  also  name  of  local 
feed  dealer,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  free  copy  of  our  famous  book 
‘‘Feeding  the  Dairy  Cow  for  Profit.”  Act! 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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With  2%  Bone- 
Building  Mineral 


Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 


Live  Salesmen  and  Agents  Wanted 


ORDER  A  TRIAL  TON  TO-DAY 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Thrush  and  Canker  of  the 
Sole 

(Continued  from  page  1540) 
which  is  characterized  by  a  discharge  of 
thin,  foul-smelling  liquid  from  the  cleft. 
The  disease  is  caused  by  the  horse  being 
compelled  to  stand  much  of  the  time  on  a 
wet,  filthy  floor  in  the  stable,  or  in  mud 
and  filth  outdoors.  To  prevent  the  dis¬ 
ease  the  stall  floor  should  be  kept  clean 
and  dry  and  well  bedded  with  straw  or 
baled  shavings.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
sprinkle  the  stall  floor  with  gypsum  (land 
plaster)  after  each  cleansing,  as  that  is 
clean,  drying  and  a  valuable  fertilizing 
element. 

Thrush  is  cured  by  cutting  away  all 
loose  and  rotten  horn  from  the  frog  and 
sole,  cleansing  the  parts  thoroughly  with 
soap  and  hot  water,  and  when  dry  pack¬ 
ing  the  cleft  of  the  frog  full  of  calomel 
and  keeping  that  in  place  by  pressing 
pledgets  of  tow  or  oakum,  upon  which  a 
little  pine  tar  has  'been  spread.  If  the 
cracks  or  crevices  at  the  sides  of  the  frog 
also  discharge  they  should  be  similarly 
treated. 

When  thrush  is  not  so  treated  and  the 
conditions  causing  the  disease  are  allowed 
to  continue,  canker  may  result.  In  that 
disease  the  frog  becomes  a  spongy,  pink 
or  whitish  mass,  and  may  give  off  a  foul 
odor,  as  a  thin,  acrid  liquid  may  be  dis¬ 
charged.  In  the  worst  cases  the  sole  be¬ 
comes  similarly  affected,  and  if  the  fun¬ 
goid  mass  is  cut  off  with  a  knife  or 
burned  off  with  a  redhot  iron  it  tends  to 
grow  again  very  quickly.  We  have  seen 
it  reproduced  in  a  single  night.  Treat¬ 
ment  consists  in  cleansing  the  part  per¬ 
fectly,  putting  on  a  wide,  flat  shoe,  after 
making  the  walls  level,  and  then  swab¬ 
bing  the  sprouting  growths  with  full- 
strength  formaldehyde  solution.  When 
that  has  been  done  the  entire  frog  and 
sole  should  be  well  covered  with  pow¬ 
dered  alum,  covered  with  a  layer  of  ab¬ 
sorbent  cotton  and  kept  in  place  by  means 
of  thin  metal  tucked  under  the  shoe  at 
each  side,  after  being  laid  across  the  sole 
or  frog.  If  that  plan  does  not  work  well, 
the  blacksmith  may  adjust  a  light  plate 
of  metal  to  be  fixed  on  tlie  shoe  by  means 
of  small  screw  nails.  In  addition  to  the 
local  dressing,  which  is  to  be  renewed 
daily,  the  horse  should  be  stood  during 
the  day  on  a  stall  floor  covered  with  en¬ 
gine  cinders.  This  should  be  kept  clean. 

Internal  treatment  consists  in  giving 
the  horse  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solu¬ 
tion  of  arsenic  night  and  morning  in  a 
little  water  or  sprinkled  upon  the  feed, 
and  in  a  week  increasing  to  three  such 
doses  a  day.  When  the  medicine  is  no 
longer  needed  it  is  discontinued  gradual¬ 
ly,  taking  at  least  10  days  to  the  process. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  withhold  corn  and 
feed  only  a  very  little  oats  if  the  horse 
works.  Bran  may  be  added,  and  carrots, 
along  with  good  hay,  but  it  is  not  well  to 
feed  a  full  ration  or  allow  bran  mashes  or 
ground  feed  of  any  kind.  It  has  been 
found  that  overfed,  fat,  sluggish,  consti¬ 
pated  horses  which  are  not  worked  or  ex¬ 
ercised  outdoors  every  day,  that  are  in¬ 
sufficiently  groomed,  and  that  live  in  a 
hot,  dark,  dirty,  badly  ventilated  stable 
are  most  liable  to  become  affected  with 
the  disease. 


Mr.  William  Goat  as 
Policeman 

In  regard  to  goats  defending  children 
and  sheep  from  dogs,  on  page  1403,  I  am 
going  to  give  facts  from  my  personal  ex¬ 
perience  with  goats.  When  10  years  old 
I  got  my  first  goat,  two  days  old,  which 
I  raised  until  she  was  four  years  old, 
when  she  died.  If  a  dog  came  after  me 
and  she  was  not  near  me,  all  well  and 
good,  but  if  they  went  for  her  she  would 
run  until  she  got  on  something  high,  like 
steps,  rocks,  or  tree  stumps,  and  then  she 
would  fight.  Very  few  dogs  will  tackle  a 
goat.  Four  years  ago  I  had  a  bill.vgoat 
I  used  as  a  guard.  We  lived  in  a  lane ; 
ours  was  the  last  house.  I  worked  in  the 
city  and  was  away  from  home  from  5  :30 
a.  m.  until  11  p.  m.  At  dusk  my  wife 
would  feed  and  let  the  goat  loose,  and 
nobody  came  to  visit  us  at  night  without 
telling  us  first.  When  I  came  home  I 
had  to  stop  and  be  inspected.  One  night 
I  slipped  on  some  ice  and  he  stuck  his 
horn  in  my  hand.  No  dog  could  scare 
him.  Now  I  have  10  goats  here,  but  only 
one  doe  will  drive  any  dog  out,  my  own 
dogs  included.  But  why  expect  more 
from  goats  than  from  people?  How 
many  people  love  animals,  and  how  many 
hate'  them?  .Tust  the  same  with  goats; 
all  are  not  alike.  edwin  c.  wtlson. 


Combination  Grinders 


Reduce 

Feeding  Costs! 

Cut  the  price  of  producing  milk.  Lower 
your  feeding  costs.  It’s  easy  if  you  own  a 
Stover  No.  68  Combination  Grinder.  Reduces 
hay,  straw,  stalks,  vines,  ear  corn  and  all 
threshed  grains  to  a  fineness  satisfactory  for 
feeding.  Send  coupon  below  for  free  book 
about  feeding. 

Produce  Feed  at  Cost  of 
8/10cPer  Pound  of  Milk! 

Users  of  Stover  No.  68  Combination  Grinders, 
who  have  carefully  kept  cost  records,  know 
they  can  produce  feed  for  as  little  as  8/10c 
per  pound  of  milk  produced.  You  can  prob¬ 
ably  make  a  similar  saving! 

Patented,  Perforated  Drum 

An  Exclusive  Stover  Feature! 

A  unique  revolving  drum  holds  the  material  to 
be  ground  until  it  is  reduced  small  enough  to 
pass  through  the  perforations  in  the  drum;  after 
which  it  is  augered  to  the  grinding  burrs.  No 
clogging.  An  absolutely  exclusive  Stover  feature 
obtainable  on  no  other  grinder.  Stover  makes 
a  complete  line  of  grinders  suitable  to  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Send  for  literature  describing  them  all. 

Send  Coupon  Abou?EFEefd°i^ 

Stover  Mfg./"  stover  mfg. 

&  Engine  / 

Co.  /, 

115  Lake  / 

Street  i  Name 
Freeport,  / 

Ill.  f Address.. 


&  ENG.  CO. 
115  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  I1L 

Send  me  FREE  Booklet  on 
No.  68  Combination  Grinder  and 
feeding  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


/ 


P.O . State. 


Down 

Puts  this  Olde-Tan 
Metal -to- Metal 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only 
$7.60  down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  improved  metal- 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckler 


fan 
fatness 

First  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70years  ago.  Now 
known  throughout  America  for  its  pronounced 
superiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tan¬ 
ner-manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from 
the  raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Ask  for  free  harness  book.  Learn  all  about  our  $7.50 
down  and  easy  payment  offer  and  the  Olde-Tan  matal-to- 
metal  harness.  A 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept  30-78 

19th  Strsat  and  Marshall  Blvd..  Chicago,  111. 


T  ake  County- 

FLORIDA^ 

Grow  oranges,  grapes  and  bananas 
in  a  land  of  fourteen  hundred  lakes  and 
five  thousand  hills.  While  grove,  vineyard 
and  plantation  are  coming  into  bearing, 
raise  poultry,  keep  cows  for  steady  income 

Enjoy  all  the  delights  of  a  Central  Florida  home 
and  the  wonderful  Lake  Region  climate.  Early 
vegetables.  Splendid  markets.  Excellent  high¬ 
ways  and  schools 

For  beautiful  booklet  write 

T.  G.  WOOD 

LAKE  COUNTY 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

TAVARES,  FLORIDA  ^  ■ 


Tb*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1543 


Clean  Milk 

— and  we  prove  it  by  actual 
test  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 
You  won’t  find  any  dirt  or  sedi¬ 
ment  in  milk  after  it  has  been 
through  a  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk 
Strainer.  The  thick  discs  of 
sterilized  cotton,  tightly  clamped 
to  bottom  of  strainer,  success¬ 
fully  remove  every  particle  of 
dirt,  dust,  muck  and  other 
sediment.  We  positively 
Guarantee  those  results  or 
refund  your 


Clark’s 

Milk 
Strainer 


Used  and  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Colleges 
Dairy  Inspectors  and  the  largest  Dairies 
and  Milk  Producers  in  the  United  States, 


Made  in  two  sizes: — 10  quart  and  18 
quart.  If  your  Dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write  us  for  descriptive  literature 
and  prices,  giving  your  dealer’s  name. 
PURITY  Cotton  Discs  are  made  in  any  size 
trom  5  1-2  in.  to  7  in.  diam.,  tor  ail  makes  of 
strainers  or  filters.  Send  tor  a  trial  order. 


Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Worlds  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


While  Eggs  Are  High 


As 


Protein  Supplement  in  your  HOG, 
Poultry  and  Cattle  Feeds 


It  stimulates  Egg  Production  in  fowl.  Prevents  Rickets 
and  Paralysis  in  Hogs.  Increases  and  enriches  milk  flow 
in  cows.  65-00%  Protein— 20%  Minerals— 6-10%  Pats. 
Made  from  fresh  whole  fish — Pure  and  Unadulterated. 
Writetoday  for  feeding  instruction*  and  sample 


CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  A  CO. 

114-116  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


uftA/jy 


1  To.M.& 

TRADl  MARK 


1  Si 


2 


4 


PEARL  GRIT  makes  your  hens  lay 
more  eggs  with  harder  shells.  It’s 
white,  easily  seen-  Send  name  of 
dealer  and  10c  for  pound  package. 

THE  OHIO  MARBLE  CO. 

175  Aah  St.,  Piqua,  Ohio 


If 


LAN  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept^  50  ,  Indianapolis, Ind. 


COLORED  PICTURES 


of  Ideal  Chickens  In  Beautiful  Nat¬ 
ural  Colors,  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing.  with  Poultry  Tribune— every  issue, 
without  extra  charge.  World's  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages. 
SPECIAL  OFFER  : 

5  Big  Trial  Issues  O^c 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years $1.00 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Depl.  1. Mount  Morris,  III. 


MAKING  MONEY 

with  poultry  is  greatly  simplified  by  reading 
the  American  Poultry  Advocate  each  month. 
Tells  just  what  you  want  to  know-all  best  and 
latest  methods  hatching,  brooding,  mating, 
marketing,  etc.  Our  34th  year.  Expert  writers, 
national  reputation.  Send  25c  now  for  one  year 
trial,  or  better  still,  send  $1  for  four  years— 48 
issues  brimful  of  money-making  information. 
Order  at  once.  Address, 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Depl.  R,  SYRACUSE,  N. Y. 


PARKS’  £>R&? 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Are  America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Lay¬ 
ing  Strain.  Holding  the  World’s  Certi, 
fled  Laying  Records.  148  eggs  148  daysj 
325  eggs  in  year.  Laying  at  113  days  old’ 
Bred  close  to  the  Standard  and  for  Big, 
Brown  Winter  Eggs  since  1889. 

SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES  ON  STOCK 

16- Page  Circular  Free. 

J.  W.  PARKS  BoxY  Altoona,  Pa. 


AYBERRY  FARM 
ARRED  ROCKS 

Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Bayberry  Farm  Southampton,  L.  I.,  New  York 


THE  HENYARD 


Limberneck 

What  is  the  trouble  with  our  Leghorn 
pullets?  We  have  about  300.  The  old¬ 
est  ones  have  been  in  their  laying  quar¬ 
ters  for  about,  three  weeks ;  some  of  them 
are  laying,  and  some  of  them  are  affected 
with  a  strange  disease.  They  are  in  fine 
condition  until  taken  with  this  trouble, 
which  is:  in  the  neck.  They  cannot  hold 
their  heads  up,  just  stretch  their  neck  and 
head  down  as  far  as  it  will  go.  I  gave  one 
of  them  a  teaspoon  of  salts,  but  it  did 
not  help  it.  The  feathers  around  the 
neck  stand  right  out.  It  does  not  af¬ 
fect  their  breathing.  They  are  kept  in 
clean  building,  cleaned  and  limed  regu¬ 
larly.  I  feed  mixed  scratch  feed  morn¬ 
ing,  noon,  and  night,  and  dry  mash  in 
front  of  them  all  the  time.  They  also 
get  cabbage  every  day  and  about  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  sour  milk  every  day,  and  plenty 
of  clean  water  at  all  times.  H.  b. 

Fowls  affected  with  limberneck  act  as 
you  describe,  the  head  stretched  out  upon 
the  floor  as  though  the  neck  were  para¬ 
lyzed.  This  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
poisoning  from  eating  spoiled  meat,  or. 
possibly,  at  times  from  the  presence  of 
intestinal  worms.  Look  carefully  to  the 
meat  scrap  used  or  to  a  possible  source 
of  decaying  meat  in  some  carcass  to 
which  the  fowls  can  gain  access.  Give 
each  affected  fowl  a  full  dose  of  castor 
oil,  one  to  two  teaspoons,  to  clear  out 
the  digestive  tract  of  any  poisonous  ma¬ 
terial.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding-  Beets 

I  note  inquiry  your  subscriber  asks 
about  feeding  sugar  beets  to  poultry.  We 
have  fed  them  for  years  with  good  re¬ 
sults  as  part  of  the  Winter  ration.  Our 


method  is  to  cut  the  head  off  a  spike 
with  hacksaw  or  cold  chisel,  drive  it  into 
the  stud  about  an  inch,  slice  the  beet  in 
half  and  thrust  it  on  the  spike  as  shown 
in  cut,  then  hens  will  soon  learn  to  do 
the  rest.  geo.  e.  iiuksii. 

New  Jersey. 


jSoy  Bean  Hay  in  Poultry 
Mash 

Can  I  use  ground  Soy  bean  hay  in  my 
poultry  mash?  It  is  rather  coarse,  as  I 
had  it  in  rows  and  cultivated  for  seed, 
but  due  to  backward  season  did  not  think 
it  was  going  to  ripen,  and  cut  it  for  hay. 
It  had  plenty  of  beans  and  leaves  on, 
and  got  it  in  in  nice  shape.  I  keep  one 
cow  and  six  heifers,  but  have  about  20 
tons  of  clover  hay,  10  acres  of  stalks  and 
four  or  five  loads  of  cow  beets  and  tur¬ 
nips,  so  do  not  need  it  as  it  is.  t.  b. 

Soy  bean  hay  ranks  with  Alfalfa  hay 
in  feeding  value  and  might,  of  course, 
be  ground  and  used  in  a  poultry  mash. 
Like  Alfalfa  hay,  it  is  very  high  in  fiber, 
however,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  its 
value  as  poultry  food  would  justify  the 
expense  of  grinding  it.  While  it  con¬ 
tains  nearly  as  much  protein  as  wheat 
bran,  it  is  more  than  90  per  cent  fiber. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  might  get  bet¬ 
ter  value  out  of  it  by  feeding  it  to  your 
cattle  in  place  of  the  clover  hay,  and 
feeding  the  latter,  steamed  and  softened, 
to  your  poultry.  m.  b.  d. 


your 

dealer 


FRYE’S 

Cattle  Cards 

..«ve  STRONG  HANDLES 
and  FIRM  TEETH  which 
will  $ive  you  lasting  service; 

Our  name  on  every  card. 

by  EB.FRYE  &. SON,  Wilton, NH, 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  “  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


LESHER’S 


LAYING 

Leghorns 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  DIRECT 

MALES  THAT  WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK.  $3  and  $5  each. 
J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks-®"' 

hatchingthis  wonder  breed.  Hardiest,  Handsomest,  ( 


Our  14th 
season 
.Great¬ 
est  Layers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
tree.  Write  today,  A,  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttatown,  N.  1, 


CLASS  CLOTH 

One-Sixth  the  Cost  of  Glass  s 


Ideal  Cor  scratch  sheds,  poultry  houses, 
brooder  houses,  hot  beds,  cold  frames, 
greenhouses,  storm  windows,  doors,etc. 

Exactly  whatevery  poultry  raiser  and  gardener 
needs — in  fact,  every  family  will  find  Glass- 
Cloth  handy  to  have  around  the  house.  Enclose 
porches  for  winter,  repair  temporarily  broken 

window  panes,  etc.  Keeps  out  cold,  rain  and  v  .  . 

wind — admits  sunshine  and  warmth  efficiently  sweeps  MCtlS  Laying  All  W inter 
as  glass,  and  retains  warmth  longer.  Don’t  turn  hens  out  in  cold,  damp  weather. 

Special  Introductory  Offer  ®re\dhwhe8n  psrSs  amSh.  pens  bring  big  cgg 

SpeCjal  Poultrymen  use  it  for  building,  easily  and 
A?. ^  un  jhoS  Vert*  quickly, scratch  sheds  ontopoultry  houses.  Gives 

she<i  9  x  Mj/**  chickens  summer  weather  benefits  indoors  in 
FtnllH  obZf V,,  ■  eb  i rous  offer.  zero  months.  Hens  lay  more  eggs.  ‘‘Paid  its  cost 

tA®  ten  times  over,”  writes  Iowa  farmer,  “by  giving 

® f  ru,Sv?  f«StJ5atlSfiecl  extra  light  and  warmth,  increasing  egg  yield 

?  l  r  Y.  “  r  ,  5  rC*  remarkably  during  winter.  Greatest  thing  I  ever 

^"  ,heTfG’a,  3^  ^ ^?lyoUI  heard  of,  better  than  glass  and  cheaper,  too.” 

if  ^  Use  Glass-Cloth  to  make  cold  frames  or  hot 

Tr  npr  outslde  u*  S.  beds  for  vegetables,  also.  Have  vegetables  weeks 

^S^“r£fs™l5yd.S0..3yd,. 

at  42c,  10  yds.  at  38c,  50  yds.  at  35c,  100  yds.  J  ~  """"m"!"”","""! 

at  33c.  Add  3c  per  yd.  outside  U.  S.  ■  Turner  Bros.,  Dept,  54  Bladen,  Nebraska  g 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Bladen.  200  yds.  at  28c,  300  J  1  enclose  f . and  ask  you  9 

yds.  at  27c,  400  yds.  at  26c,  500  yds.  at  25c,  5  to  send  me  by  prepaid  parcel  post  the  roll  Glass-  * 

1  000  vds  at  22c  1  0(1  vds  wcialio  <ln  lh«  All  it;  i  Gloth  mentioned  in  your  advertisement  for  this  ■ 
y  Weighs  40  lbs.  All  35  ;  amount,  with  understanding  that  if  I  am  not  sat-  S 

inenes  wiae. _ _  S  isfied  after  using  it  for  ten  days,  you  will  refund  * 

TURNER  BROS.  ;  my  money  upon  return  of  Glass-Cloth. 

Dept.  54  Bladen,  Nebraska  -  Name  9 

_ I  R.  F.  ih  Box .  ■ 

or  St.  and  No .  J 

Town . . . State . J 

1]"l"""""mmi“lllll“l . mi  i ""  i "  ii  ii  1 1 1 "  1 1 ""» 1 1 1 1 1  lTiTiTT 

MMSU 


Sent  on  Ten  Days*  Trial 


z  poVo*£por  m°of 0 1 

'ainsl0%°dBat-' 

tfte 

safe .  — 


NET  100  LBS. 


^  PURE  * 

butte^ 


Sold  in 
8  1-3 
23 
SO 
100 

Pound 

Bags 


0 
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For  More  Winter  Eggs 

Authorities  say  that  feed  determines 
egg  production,  especially  in  winter  months. 
Your  hens  cannot  lay  eggs  unless 
they  are  given  the  right  egg-making  feeds. 

t  Lactic  acid,  milk  proteins,  vita- 
j  mins  and  other  indispensable  food  elements 
are  easy  to  supply  in  the  laying  mash  by  add- 
I  ing  10%  or  more  Collls  Process  Pure  Dried 
Buttermilk.  It  is  the  best  way  of  keeping 
your  flock  healthy  and  profitable. 

Unless  you  are  sure  the  feeds 
you  buy  contain  10%  or  more  Collls  Process 
Pure  Dried  Buttermilk,  get  it  yourself  from  your 
dealer  and  add  to  the  mash.  The  more  dried 
buttermilk  your  mash  contains  up  to  20  %  the 
greater  your  winter  egg  production.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  write  us  for  prices. 


<*'4«iw7'CedanauyS'S 

Z’OtC'n . 30* 

l^'S  PRODUCTS 

Offices 

CANTON.  <iOWA 


who  write.  W#  also  offer  a  six  months  subscription 
at  our  expense  to  any  one  of  tile 

four  leading  poultry  magazines  I - Z  77 - 

shown  below— if  vou  send  ub  |7W££fl?T 
names  of  two  other  poultry  *  w°Cid 
raisers  when  writing  for  book. 

COLLIS 

■.PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  305 
■  Clinton,  town 


SAVING  CHICKS 

Saves  You  Money 

Hard  or  Soft  Coal 
Unlimited  Chick  Capacity 
Super  Automatic  Regulation 

Broilers  in  six  weeks 

Price s  to  suit.  Write  for  Catalog 
Also 

Blue  Flame  Oil  Burners 

Liberty  marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S  modII  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days’ Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

'  Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1  6  Milford,  Mass. 

DEMBR0  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

COCKERELS 

CERTIFIED  and  TESTED  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea 
by  theNEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  of  AGRICULTURE. 
Large,  Vigorous,  Healthy  Males  from  special  matings  of 
our  best  layers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.^  Prices,  $6 
to  $7.60  each. 

DEMBRO  POULTRY  FARM,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


Pedigreed  COCKERELS-S.  G.W.  Leghorn 

From  hens  having  official  records  of  225  to  300  eggs, 
sired  by  pure  Tancred  males  with  over  250-egg  ances¬ 
try  for  several  generations.  Cockerels  hatched  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  April,  All  free  from  standard  dis¬ 
qualifications.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Prices  $10  to  $25 
according  to  age  and  record.  Home  of  LADY  BRUNS¬ 
WICK — official  300-egg  bird — Bergen  Co.  Contest  1922- 
23.  New  Brunswick  Leghorn  Farm.  R.3,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


The  Extra 


SOON  PAY  FOR  THESE 

Self- 


Over  Quarter  Million  In  Use 


Heat¬ 
ing 
Sanitary 

Poultry 
Fountains 
and  Heaters 

Keeps  water  at  right 
temperature  day 
end  night  in  cold¬ 


est  weather.  Requires  less  than  a  guart  of  oil  a  week.  Made 
of  heavy  galvanized  steel.  A  long  felt  want  supplied.  Every 
hen-houso  needs  one.  Hens  cannot  wet  theninolves  or  waste 
water.  Sanitary  Fountain  and  Heater  complete,  only  $1.85 
for  2  gallon  size.  Also  made  in  8  and  4  gallon  sizes.  Order 
today  or  send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Box605 ,  SflRflNflC,  MICH. 


DIRECTLY  IMPORTED  LEGHORN 

males  head  our  first  grade  matings  of  English  Lay¬ 
ers.  Pedigrees  272  to  314,  Fourth  importation. 
Breeders  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor.  Write  for 
prices  of  chicks,  eggs  and  breeders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  R.  T.  EWING-  Atlantic,  Pa. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Cockerels,  June  hatch,  8-9  lbs.,  ®5.  Pullets, 
same  stock,  S3.  Hens, S3. SO.  Good  utility  birdR. 

DONALD  HANNA, East  Hlghgate, Vermont 

RarroH  Root  Hnctprulc  of  Pur®  Park’s  Pedigreed 
DuiTgU  nUUK  UUUXuiulo  Strain,  $8  each.  April  hatched. 

Farm  raised.  H.  SUTTLE  Schenevus,  Now  York 

Carneaux  Pigeons 

Am  moving  ;  must  sacrifice  40  pairs,  mated  and  banded, 
red  and  yellow  Carneaux.  Also  15  pairs  of  banded 
Racing  Homers.  Price — 92  per  pair.  Nearly  all  have 
either  egg  or  squabs.  OEO.  K.  liKANDS,  Stroudsburg,  I’a. 

Ron rhon  RFDS  A  FKW  choice 

DUU1UUH  iMUlVO  TOMS  AND  HENS 

Can  mate  from  non-related  flocks. 

F.  B.  WILDE  Wayland,  Michigan 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

customers.  ESBEMSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Ronki,  Lancaster  Co..  Pa 

Bourbon  Red  Turkoys  KATHERIME  ORr',  Dodire  Center,  Minn. 

SP  AIIPflNAQ  Hens,  pullets,  $2  up. 

■  Ua  AnuUltHO  G.  SIMMS  lluxY  Lake,  N.Y- 

Pure  Bred  Bourbon  Reds-Hens  and  Toms  £*0 

JOHN  T.  EAGAN  Lebanon,  New  York 
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Radio  Department 


How  Radio  Works 

The  aerial  and  grounding  of  any  radio 
set  is  that  part  that  has  the  most  to  do 
with  the  proper  working  of  radio.  It  is 
on  that  account  that  we  go  so  much  into 
detail  and  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
putting  up  your  aerial  carefully  and  be¬ 
ing  sure  that  you  have  a  good  connection 
to  earth. 

The  Ground. — The  connection  to  the 
earth  is  called  the  ground.  This  connec¬ 
tion  can  be  made  to  a  rod  driven  in  the 
ground  at  least  6  ft.,  but  a  better  plan 
is  to  use  a  piece  of  %-in.  pipe,  and  then 
in  very  dry  weather  some  water  poured 
into  the  pipe  will  help  make  connection 
to  damp  earth.  Your  water  pipes,  steam 
pipes  or  well  casing  will  -make  excellent 
grounds.  Where  you  have  any  such  pipes 
to  connect  to.  the  rod  or  pipe  driven  in 


to  ground.  You  then  can  be  sure  that 
lightning  will  not  come  into  your  set  and 
spoil  it. 

Connecting  Your  Set  to  Ground. — 
Right  next  to  the  binding  post  on  your 
set  marked  “aerial”  is  another  post 
marked  “ground”  or  “earth ;”  this  post 
is  connected  by  copper  wire  to  your 
water-pipe  ground  inside  or  outside  the 
house,  using  knobs  and  tubes  for  insulat¬ 
ing  purposes. 

Soldered  Joints. — If  you  have  a  sol¬ 
dering  iron,  or  can  get  one  from  your 
neighbor,  solder  all  your  joints  inside 
and  outside  of  the  house.  Soldered  joints 
will  mean  that  you  will  have  a  very 
much  more  quiet  working  set  than  -where 
the  joints  are  just  twisted  together.  This 
is  especially  true  where  air  can  get  at 
copper  wire  and  cause  it  to  corrode.  Poor 


1.  It  may  be  dust  from  ragweed,  or 
other  weeds  in  the  oats,  or  it  may  be 
from  the  oats ;  there  seem  to  be  few 
plants  that  are  not  capable  of  “poison¬ 
ing”  susceptible  individuals.  A  series  of 
skin  tests  to  determine  what  particular 
plant  is  responsible  for  your  trouble,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  vaccinations  over  a  period  of 
several  months  to  immunize  you  against 
that  narticular  poison,  might  protect  you, 
but  you  will  probably  find  it  much  easier 
and  more  satisfactory  to  hire  a  substi¬ 
tute  during  oat  thrashing,  as  difficult  as 
it  is  to  find  substitutes  at  that  time.  It 
is  possible,  too,  that  a  simple  face  mask 
of  gauze  in  one  or  several  thicknesses 
that  would  prevent  your  inhaling  the 
dust  from  thrashing  would  protect  you, 
though  that  would  not  be  a  comfortable 
thing  to  wear  on  hot  days.  If  you  can 
only  manage  to  be  present  in  spirit,  but 
absent,  in  body  when  the  thrashers  come, 
you  wdll  probably  find  about  the  only 
really  practical  remedy  for  your  trouble. 

2.  I  know  of  very  few  medicines  that 
a  family  should  keep  on  hand  for  emer¬ 
gencies,  the  trouble  being  that  it  takes 
considerably  more  knowledge  of  what  any 
particular  emergency  calls  for,  if  the 
medicine  is  to  be  useful,  than  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  average  family  possesses.  The 
first  essential  in  intelligent  treatment  is 


Strain  Insulator,  Lightning  Arrester,  Porcelain  Knot)  and  Single  Pole  Double 
Throw  Switch.  Above,  Copper  Ground  Clamp 


the  earth  is  not  necessary,  nor  will  it 
work  as  well. 

Parts  Necessary  for  Aerial  and 
Ground. — Y'ou  will  need  the  following 
parts,  and  they  can  be  of  any  make  that 
is  good : 

75  to  100  ft.  of  No.  14  copper  wire  for 
aerial. 

25  to  50  ft.  of  No.  14  insulated  wire 
for  lead-in  and  ground  connecting  wire. 

Several  porcelain  or  glass  insulating 
knobs. 

Pong  porcelain  tube  for  lead-in  wire  to 
pass  through  wall. 

Lightning  arrester. 

One  single  pole  double  throw  switch. 

Two  strain  insulators,  one  for  each 
end  of  aerial  wfire. 

Copper  ground  clamp,  for  fastening 
ground  wire  to  water  pipe. 

Some  long  screws  for  fastening  knobs 
to  wall. 

If  you  have  to  pass  either  your  aerial 
or  ground  lead  wire  through  any  wall 
be  sure  to  use  a  porcelain  tube,  so  that 
the  wire  will  not  touch  the  wall.  All 
outside  wires  where  they  come  near  or 
touch  the  building  must  be  attached  to 
insulating  knobs.  Even  in  the  house 
this  is  the  best  manner  in  which  you 
will  get  better  results  and  protect  your 
insurance. 

Look  at  the  Illustration. — Here  are 
shown,  on  the  left,  a  strain  insulator,  a 
lightning  arrester,  a  porcelain  knob  and 
a  S.P.D.T.  (single  pole  double  throw) 
switch.  Above  these  parts  is  shown  a 
ground  clamp  which  is  long  enough  to 
reach  around  any  ordinary-sized  pipe  or 
rod  and  below  it  a  long  porcelain  tube 
for  use  in  the  wall  of  your  house. 

Put  Them  up  to  Stay. — In  installing 
your  aerial  and  ground  connections  put 
them  up  to  last,  so  that  wind  and  sleet 
will  not  break  them  down,  and  then  they 
will  last  as  long  as  your  radio  set.  The 
aerial  should  be  fastened  to  your  house¬ 
top  or  poles  with  a  pulley  and  rope,  so 
that  you  can  put  it  up  or  down  as  you 
wish. 

How  to  Connect  to  the  Lightning 
Arrester. — The  wire  that  comes  from 
your  aerial  to  your  radio  set,  is  fastened 
to  one  end  of  the  lightning  arrester  and 
then  the  same  wire  is  run  to  the  middle 
pole,  or  connection,  of  the  switch,  and 
ends  there.  The  other  end  of  the  light¬ 
ning  arrester  is  connected  to  the  ground 
with  another  piece  of  wire.  Nothing  else 
to  do  to  it,  for  now  it  is  on  the  job  all 
the  time,  and  will  ground  all  atmospheric 
electrical  charges  that  may  pass  from 
your  aerial. 

The  Use  of  the  Switch. — The  switch 
is  an  additional  protection  to  your  set 
and  should  be  used.  The  aerial  lead-in 
wire  first  came  to  your  lightning  arrester 
and  then  ended  at  the  middle  pole  of  the 
switch.  From  one  of  the  outside  poles 
of  the  switch  run  a  wire  through  the  por¬ 
celain  tube,  wiiicli  is  in  your  wall,  to 
your  set,  and  connect  to  the  binding  post 
marked  “aerial,”  and  the  other  outside 
pole  of  the  switch  is  connected  to  the 
ground  by  a  separate  wire  or  the  same 
one  that  you  used  for  the  ground  connec¬ 
tion  on  the  lightning  arrester.  This 
switch  should  be  placed  just  outside  a 
window  where  it  can  be  reached  con¬ 
veniently  or  inside  the  house  near  your 
set.  To  use  the  switch,  you  throw  '’he 
moving  arm  over  to  the  side  that  is  con¬ 
nected  to  your  set  and  when  you  are 
through  listening  to  a  program  and  are 
going  to  leave  your  set  for  the  evening 
or  for  any  length  of  time  throw7  the 
switch  over  to  the  side  that  is  connected 


V 

joints  cause  a  greal  deal  of  crackling 

noise  in  any  radio  set,  and  may  even 

cause  you  to  miss  altogether  a  program 

that  you  could  have  heard  if  the  joints 

had  been  well  soldered. 

Ready  to  Listen-in.— When  vour  set 

*■  • 

is  connected  to  the  aerial  and  ground  you 
are  ready  to  listen-in,  provided  that  you 
have  the  complete  set,  which  means  all 
batteries,  etc.  The  complete  set  we  will 
describe  in  our  succeeding  articles. 

J.  H.  F. 


Health  Notes 

Itch  from  Oat  Thrashing; 
Household  Remedies 

1.  Every  time  I  thrash  oats  I  get  the 
itch.  I  have  gone  to  three  doctors  and 
they  do  not  help  me  a  bit.  Personally  I 
think,  it  is  the  dust  of  the  ragwreed  which 
is  in  the  oats  as  the  day  after  I  thrash 
my  face  becomes  red  and  itches  and  burns 
terribly.  Can  you  tell  me  of  anything 
which  you  believe  would  help  it?  2. 
Could  you  send  me  a  list  of  medicines 
which  every  family  should  have  on  hand, 
and  the  use  for  which  each  is  intended? 

Central  Bridge.  N.  Y.  c.  v.  L. 


to  know7  exactly  what  you  are  treating, 
and  medicines  of  active  nature,  when  mis¬ 
applied,  are  capable  of  doing  far  more 
harm  than  good.  There  are  some  simple, 
but  effective,  applications  that  may  be 
made  externally  in  case  of  wounds,  how- 
ever,  that  it  wrould  be  well  for  every  fam¬ 
ily  to  be  able  to  make.  One  of  these  is 
plain  boiled  and  cooled  water.  Germs 
that  cause  infection  are  carried  into 
wounds  by  dirt ;  getting  rid  of  dirt, 
therefore,  gets  rid  of  a  multitude  of 
germs.  A  perfectly  safe  application,  in 
any  quantity,  to  a  wrnund  of  any  extent, 
is  water  that  has  been  boiled  to  sterilize 
it  and  then  cooled  sufficiently  for  use. 
Pour  it  into  and  over  a  wounded  sur¬ 
face  until  you  have  made  that  as  clean 
as  possible ;  you  may  wash  out  germs 
that  would  cause  severe  infection  if  left 
in  place.  Dirt  is  dangerous,  get  rid  of 
it  instead  of  trying  to  disinfect  it.  For 
small  wounds,  after  cleansing,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  tincture  of  iodine  is  a  good 
home  germicidal  application  and  one  that 
is  becoming  popular.  The  surface  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied  should  first  le 
made  dry  w7ith  clean  cloths,  and  any 
cloth  that  has  been  freshly  washed  and 
ironed  may  be  considered  clean.  Steri¬ 
lized  cotton  and  gauze  may  now7  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  drug  store  in  small  pack¬ 
ages  and  kept,  at  hand  for  home  dressing 
of  wounds,  but.  in  the  absence  of  them, 
clean  cotton  and  linen  cloths  may  be  used. 
A  deep  punctured  wound,  such  as  is  made 
by  a  nail,  needs  more  effective  disinfect¬ 


ing  than  can  easily  be  done  at  home,  how- 
ever.  After  germs  are  carried  deeply  into 
the  tissues,  it  is  hard  to  get  them  out. 
Better  trust  a  doctor  to  do  that,  though, 
of  course,  infection  may  take  place  long 
before  a  doctor  can  be  secured.  The 
rusty  nail  has  a  bad  reputation,  and  de¬ 
serves  it,  but  it  is  not  the  rust  on  the 
nail  that  does  the  harm,  it  is  the  germ¬ 
harboring  dirt.  A  bright  nail  is  just  as 
dangerous  if  it  carries  the  same  germs 
into  the  wound.  The  germs  of  lockjaw, 
which  is  particularly  feared,  live  in  the 
surface  layers  of  soil  and,  for  that  rea¬ 
son  are  more  apt  to  be  found  upon  the 
nails  of  old  boards  on  the  ground  than 
upon  the  new  ones  in  the  nail  box. 

M.  B.  D. 


Skin  Disease 

Our  boy  contracted  a  skin  disease  last 
Slimmer  which  to  me  looks  like  ringworm. 
Our  family  doctor  confirmed  this.  I  have 
painted  the  place  with  iodine,  until,  when 
school  began,  it  appeared  cured.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  I  noticed  that  he  had  very 
sore  knees,  blisters  which  seemed  to  open 
and  break.  This,  like  the  ringworm,  is 
not  only  itching,  but  gets  very  painful. 
Not  knowing  what  it  was,  I  tried  a  white 
salve  which  doctor  had  also  given  for 
treatment  of  ringworm.  The  knees  began 
to  heal,  yet  I  thought  it  wiser  to  consult 
the  doctor.  This  new  trouble  is  supposed 
to  _  be  first  cousin  to  ringwTorm,  in  the 
opinion  of  another  doctor,  as  our  own 
was  out  of  tow7n.  I  have  faithfully  paint¬ 
ed  and  salved  since  about  the  end  of 
July,  and  no  other  encouragement  from 
doctor  except  if  I  keep  right  at  it  I  will 
in  time  succeed.  I  boil  all  clothing,  even 
his  trousers  and  black  stockings,  regard¬ 
less  of  color;  also  kept  him  home  from 
school  for  a  week,  doing  all  I  could. 
Every  time  I  think  he  is  w7ell  he  breaks 
out  some  other  place  again.  Always  it  is 
at  the  shoulder,  the  knees,  the  elbows,  up 
and  down  the  spine.  At  present  his 
shoulders  are  healing  for  the  second  time  ; 
so  are  his  knees,  but  the  base  of  the 
spine  broke  out  anew,  going  on  down  the 
legs  towards  the  knees  again.  It  has 
never  touched  his  face  nor  the  top  of  his 
head.  Doctor  insists  it  is  a  skin  disease 
not  caused  by  the  blood.  I  have  also  been 
told  that  ringworm  is  found  in  young  cat¬ 
tle  before  they  are  in  milk.  Is  there  an.v- 
ing  I  can  do  for  my  boy,  something  I 
could  put  on  him  ofter  a  good  cleansing 
bath  with  some  kind  of  medical  soap  that 
would  not  only  heal  but  also  prevent? 

New  York.  mbs.  p.  u. 

“First  cousin  to  ringworm”  lacks  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  scientific  exactness  as  a  medical 
term  and  doesn’t  convey  much  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  man  at  a  distance.  When  you 
say  ringworm,  or  tinea  circinata,  any 
physician  knows  what  you  mean,  but. 
when  you  drag  in  relatives  by  blood  and 
marriage  you  introduce  an  element  of 
mystery  that  cannot  help  but  counfound 
the  most  wise,  in  which  latter  class  but 
few  of  us  belong,  anyway.  If  your  child 
is  having  repeated  attacks  of  ringworm, 
it  is  evident  that  he  is  being  subjected  to 
re-infection  from  some  source.  You  are 
apparently  guarding  against  this  infec¬ 
tion  from  clothing  and  bedding,  but  there 
may  be  some  one  at  school  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  who  is  sharing  his  para¬ 
sites  with  him.  Has  the  school  been 
looked  over  for  such  possible  source? 
Perhaps  this  trouble-  from  which  he  is 
now  suffering  is  some  form  of  eczema,  not 
a  parasitic  disease  at  all.  Ringworm  of 
the  body  is  not  usually  a  troublesome  dis¬ 
ease  to  dispose  of.  though  that  of  the 
scalp  is  pretty  obstinate.  Your  physician 
should  know,  and  probably  does.  Being 
the  only  one  with  opportunity  to  examine 
the  boy,  he  is  the  only  one  competent  to 
make  a  diagnosis,  and  he  seems  to  feel 
that  a  cure  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  pa¬ 
tience  and  diligence.  I  hope  that  he  is 
right  and  that  all  of  these  virtues  al¬ 
ready  exercised  by  you  are  well  on  their 
way  to  their  reward.  m.  b.  d. 


The  Farmer,  the  Teacher, 
the  Preacher 

(Continued  from  page  1537) 

ed,  what  else  can  happen  but  the  end  of 
social  progress  and  a  return  to  another 
Dark  Age?  It  is  a  wise  people  acting  if 
only  in  the  interests  of  their  own  self- 
preservation  that  recognizes  the  supreme 
worth  of  this  trinity  of  these  noble  and 
all-important  callings — the  farmer,  the 
teacher,  the  preacher.  It  is  a  wise  people 
that,  acting  in  the  interests  of  their  own 
best  welfare,  that  will  give  to  these  call¬ 
ings  every  reasonable  and  adequate  sup¬ 
port.  But  if  these  callings  be  discredited, 
and  the  resources  that  should  be  turned 
into  them  be  diverted  into  purely  selfish 
and  materialistic  channels — then  social 
progress  and  the  sun  of  humanity’s  fair¬ 
est  hopes  will  sink  in  a  night  of  failure, 
gloom  and  despair. 


Halfway  across  the  lake  on  his  first 
boating  expedition.  Rastus  noticed  quite 
a  little  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
Somewhat  agitated,  he  took  his  penknife 
and  got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
“What  you  gwine  do  boy?”  asked  his 
boating  companion.  “I’s  gwine  let  some 
of  this  heah  watah  out.”  explained  Ras¬ 
tus,  “ ’foah  we  gits  heavy  an’  sinks!” — 
Everybody’s  Magazi ne. 
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JONES’  B£g«|D  CHICKS 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  Incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
and  10  years  experience  in  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good 
Strong  Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  313.  288,  268,  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN,  BEL,. 

Leghorn  Breeders,  ATTENTION ! 

Pure  Hollywood  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  from 
hens  with  records  of  220  eggs  or  more,  including  the 
winning  pens  from  Storrs  laying  contests  seasons  of 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  ever  entered 
at  this  contest,  mated  to  pedigreed  male  birds  from 
304.  312  and 328  egg  dams.  Price,  $7.50;  $10.00  and  $15.00 
each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Can  furnish  breed¬ 
ings  hen's,  trios  and  pens  of  this  breeding  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  ;  pedigrees  furnished. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

3,000  breeders  on  free  Farm  Range.  Pure  Bar¬ 
ron  English  Strain,  out  of  imported  birds. 
200  Pullets  ready  to  lay;  50 Hens;  50  Cocks;  100 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks,  Feb.,  March  and  April  delivery. 

f] ?’  ilny  TTypp 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  250-egg  trapnested  pedigreed  stock. 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Mar. 
hatch.  $2.50;  April  hatch,  $2  each.  These  pul¬ 
lets  will  prove  layers  and  not  boarders.  Will  ship 
any  amount  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD  Box  51  Waltham,  Mass, 

Northern  Grown  r.  i  Red  Chicks 

State  Certified  free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  Our  hardy 
Jan.  and  Feb.  hatched  chicks  are  naturally  adapted  to 
Winter  brooding-  and  pay  big  profits  as  early  broilers. 
Catalog  free.  MapleHIIIFarms,  Walpole, NewHampshlre 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

April  and  May  Pullets  SSSt; 

stock,  81.50  to  82.35,  according  to  age  and  ma¬ 
turity.  Fenny  &  Gordon,  Mattituck,  JL.  I.,  N.Y. 

500  May  Hatched  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  heavy  laying  stock.  These  birds  have  been 
reared  on  free  range  and  are  in  good  condition. 
Price,  SI. 50  to  $2  each,  according  to  size  and  age. 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  L,.  I.,  N.Y. 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

The  birds  that  are  making  Knick’s  Reds  famous.  Big, 
husky,  farm-raised  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  bred  for 
vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying. 
Fair  prices  and  a  square  deal  always.  Catalog  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER.  R.  36.  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  V. 

IS.O.Hrlu.I.IPULLETS 

March  hatched.  Free  from  disease.  Tested  for  B, 
W.  Diarrhoea.  83  up;  Cockerels.  85. 

L.  R.  HARRIS  Eambertville,  N.  J, 

RHODE  ISLAND  -\?UrHITES  1  SINGLE 
TRAPNESTED  STOCK  fCOMB 

Winners  in  the  national  contests.  Pullets,  April  hatched, 
$8.50;  May  hatched,  $8;  yearling  hens,  $8.50;  choice 
cockerels,  $5,  $7.50,  $10.  Show  birds  a  matter  of  cor¬ 
respondence.  Satf’n  guarant’d.  O.  G.  L.  LEWIS,  Paoll,  Pa. 

D  I  D  „  Je  Cocks,  Hens,  CockerelB,  Pullets.  Fine  quality. 

ft.I.  IYCU5  Cheap.  S.  BOWDEN,  Box  196,  Mansfield.  O. 

lersey  Black  Giants — Growing  stock ,  pullets  and  cocker 
J  els,  $1.80  each  and  up.  BR00KCRFST  FARM,  Cranial  ry,  N.  J 

White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets  ££  stock! 

This  season's  pens.  WALTER  SCHEDLER,  Catskill,  N.  T.  Ronle  1 

White  Wvnnrlnffeo  3’000  Cockg,Hens,Cockerels,Pullets- 
fl  llllc  If  ydllUOlieS  Catalogue.  Special  price  on  Yearl. 
ing  Hens,  BOWDEN,  While  Wyandotte  Speeielist,  Mansfield,  Okie 

Pullnte  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Brahmas,  Minorcas,  Legh’ns, 
rUIICla  Orpingtons,  $2.50.  S.M.  lUI.I.,  Box  77,Cannniliurg.  P«, 

SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES  ON  TURKEYS 

$15  per  pair.  Geese — $10  per  pair.  Catalog  free.  Order 
now  and  save  money.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Telford,  Pa. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE  1®^ 

young  birds  from  New  York  and  Chicago  winners. 
Selected  breeders,  ganders  and  geese,  810  each; 

three  for  828.  MAPLE  FARM,  R.  F.  0..  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

"p  1  Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeders. 

1  UrKPVS  Also  ducks  and  geese.  Write  your  wants. 

au*  H  A  Souder  Box  29  Sellersvillo  Pa. 

flAROEE'S  nilAlff*  America's  Standard 
Perfect  81 11  La  US  Strain.  Drakes  Only 

1  ERIN  ■*  UV 11 V  PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.  N.Y. 

Large  Stock  Poultry.Turkeys,  Geese  dhua  rsespi  pu°pss 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa! 

Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellingat  highest  priceeeverknown.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
\  Raisedinone  month.  We  Bhip  every  where  our  fa- 
mousbreedingstockandsupplies.  Established 
"  L  24yrs.  Writenowforbigillustratedfreebook, 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

For  Sale-Fine  Pure  Bronze  Turkeys  to"*". 
W  C  Geese -Bre-ders^  ’ 2  yr  *old'  Females  at  *4  eaci1- 


Ed.  Straw 


Columbus.  N,  J. 


260-Egg  S  bln  LeghomChicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  be  had;  parents  home 
grown;  cocks  changed  yearly;  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches — February— March — April. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


W1 


hlte  Wy  and  ottos — Regal-Dorcas  strain.  Fine  cocke’ls, 
Pullets,  Hens— $3 each.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


SO  Din  aL,  Minnmno  Cocks,  cockerels,  breeding  hens 
,  U.  OlaCK  lYlinurCaS  and  pullets.  Selected  thorougn- 
br-edstock.  Write  for  prices,  willis  NORTHROP,  Prsttsburg.N.ir. 

TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS.  Bred  15  years.  Vigorous  breed¬ 
ing  c’k’ls,  hens.  Circ.  free.  A.  L.  SEARLES,  Box  N,  Milford,  N.  H. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiii 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimmiiiiiiimiiiimiiii 


THE  HENYARD 


Decombing  or  Dubbing 
Leghorns 

We  -have  had  no  experience  of  the 
practice  of  decombing  or  “dubbing”  as 
it  is  called,  though  we  have  heard  of 
many  farms  where  it  is  practiced.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  wait  till  further 
and  more  exact  knowledge  of  its  results 
lias  been  worked  out  before  trying  it  on 
our  own  flock  of  cockerels,  as  the  comb 
has  always  been  regarded  as  in  some  way 
a  sex  characteristic.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  convenient  and  practical  method  of 
avoiding  one  of  the  main  difficulties  of 
Winter,  if  it  turns  out  to  be  a  harmless 
one.  Under  no  circumstances,  however, 
should  we  think  of  applying  it  to  our 
pullets.  MARQUIS  &  WAGNER. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

My  experience  in  dubbing  Leghorn 
cockerels  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
frost  has  been  somewhat  limited.  I  think 
I  dubbed  more  than  20  males  last  Janu¬ 
ary.  I  could  see  no  adverse  results 
whatsoever.  In  fact,  I  had  some  male 
birds  so  badly  frozen  that  they  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  I  feel  that  I 
would  have  lost  at  least  a  few  of  them 
if  I  had  not  taken  off  their  combs  and 
wattles.  Within  a  few  hours  after  tak¬ 
ing  off  their  combs  and  wattles  they 
would  eat  and  were  soon  in  good  health 
again. 

I  have  used  a  pair  of  tin-snips  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation,  and  then  have  im¬ 
mediately  painted  the  wound  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iron.  I  would  not  care  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  dub  pullets.  The  bad  feature 
of  dubbing  males  is  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  sell  the  same  for  breeders 
after  you  have  once  operated  on  them. 

Michigan.  w.  c.  eckard. 

I  have  not  done  any  decombing  on  my 
fowls,  and  hardly  believe  it  necessarv  to 
follow  this  practice  in  this  climate,  as  I 
do  not  believe  the  weather  gets  quite  cold 
enough  to  have  to  resort  to  the  practice. 

I  have  heard  of  a  farm  at  Williamstown, 
Mass,  where  they  have  done  some  de¬ 
combing,  also  on  their  pullets,  last  year, 
and  am  informed  there  were  no  better  re¬ 
sults  through  the  decombing,  as  far  as 
egg  production  was  concerned. 

I  do  not  believe  it  any  more  cruel  than 
other  operations  necessary  in  live  stock 
keeping,  although  naturally  unsightly  on 
account  of  large  loss  of  blood  involved, 
and  do  not  think  I  would  care  to  take  up 
this  practice  because,  I  do  not  believe  it 
necessary  in  our  region. 

As  far  as  having  bad  effect  on  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  this.  If  egg  production  is  bred 
in  a  hen  the  mere  clipping  of  the  comb 
should  not  have  any  effect  on  egg  laying. 
If  the  hen  naturally  has  a  strong,  large 
comb,  that  is  one  of  the  signs  of  vigor 
and  health,  and  I  cannot  see  how  just 
the  cutting  of  the  comb  should  affect  the 
laying  quality  of  the  hen ;  in  fact  in 
climates  where  the  temperature  reaches 
say  20  to  40  degrees  and  more  below 
zero,  I  would  say  that  decombing  would 
be  an  advantage,  as  we  all  know  that  a 
bird  wTith  a  frozen  comb,  when  in  that 
state,  will  lose  its  pep  to  a  large  extent 
and  egg  laying  will  be  seriously  affected. 

New  Jersey.  chas.  beck. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks 

Six  years  ago  this  duck  was  well 
advertised  as  a  good  laying  and  paying 
bird.  They  are  hardly  advertised  and 
heard  of  today  as  a  paying  duck  for 
eggs.  Would  you  give  me  information 
about  these  ducks?  I  would  like  to  start 
an  Indian  Runner  duck  egg  farm  if  they 
are  still  recommended  as  a  paying  bird 
for  the  egg  business.  H.  R. 

Crisfield,  Md. 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  during  the 
rage  of  the  Indian  Runner,  I  tried  two 
varieties,  the  White  and  the  Fawn  and 
White.  I  had  only  a  few  of  each,  not 
more  than  50  in  all,  and  after  two  years 
I  found  that  they  laid  fewer  eggs  in  the 
same  period  than  my  own  strain  of  Pe- 
kins,  and  that  they  being  small  and  the 
market  demand  for  a  5  to  6-lb.  duckling, 
there  was  little  or  no  sale  for  them,  at 
least  at  the  profit  there  was  to  be  had 
out  of  Pekins.  I  believe  I  had  as  good 
Runners  as  were  generally  to  be  had  and 
they  were  fed  the  same  wet  mash  as  the 
other  ducks — Rouens,  Orpingtons  and 
Pekins.  I  never  attempted  to  sell  their 
eggs  for  eating,  and  am  not  at  all  fa¬ 
miliar  with  what  happened  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  I  assume,  and  you  probably 
have  done  the  same,  that  there  were  so 
many  duck  eggs  shipped  that  could  not 
be  s  d  on  account  of  the  general  public 
not  being  educated  to  eat  duck  eggs  that 
the  shippers  soon  found  it  unprofitable, 
and  the  bubble  soon  collapsed.  At  the 
time  I  enlisted.  April  21,  1917,  the  boom 
was  still  on,  as  I  remember  it,  and  sail¬ 
ing  for  France  as  I  did  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1917,  I  soon  lost  track  of  all 
poultry  matters,  so  it  may  be  the  war 
was  the  cause  of  the  Runner  running 
down — I  cannot  say.  roy  e.  pardee. 

Long  Island.  ..-i 


Pert  Young  Thing  :  “Don’t  you  think 
there  should  be  more  clubs  for  women?” 
Grumpy  Old  Thing:  “Oh,  no!  I  should 
he  inclined  to  try  kindness  first.” — Lon¬ 
don  Opinion. 


FARMER -‘'We’ll 

have  enough  eggs  this 
year  to  afford  a  car  : 
I’ll  get  it  next  week.  ” 

PRACTICAL  WIFE 

—  “Better  buy  more 
Regulator,  too  —  so 
we’ll  keep  on  getting 
eggs.” 


Egg  Production  Doubled! 

More  Eggs  a  Scientific  Certainty  When  Regulator  is  Used 


The  use  of  regulator  isn’t  a  fad! 
The  results  aren’t  imaginary!  It 
often  means  twice  as  many  eggs. 
Pratts  regulator  always  speeds  up 
laying — because  it  gives  them  the 
elements  hens  need  for  making 
eggs.  It  contains  fifteen  vital 
things  that  are  not  present  in  any 
mash  you  can  mix  or  buy. 

Hundreds  report  50%  increase  in 
eggs  within  ten  days  of  starting  to 
use  Pratts  poultry  regulator. 
Some  farms  have  doubled  egg  pro¬ 
duction  by  this  scientific  regulator. 
Its  minerals  and  vitamins  will 
make  any  hen  a  heavier  layer.  It 
can’t  fail;  it’s  Nature.  Ask  any 


poultryman  who  makes  eggs  a 

business. 

Your  hens  may  be  well-fed  and 
healthy,  but  nothing  takes  the 
place  of  the  rare  seeds,  herbs, 
roots  and  other  ingredients  this 
regulator  provides.  They  help  the 
hen  turn  her  food  into  egg-yolks, 
egg-whites,  egg-shells  —  better 
eggs— more  eggs.  Sixty  thousand 
dealers  sell  regulator.  If  it’s 
Pratts,  results  are  guaranteed. 
FREE:  ask  for  valuable  illustra¬ 
ted  Poultry  Book  —  new  edition 
ready  now  —  write  Pratt  Food 
Co.,  258  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


prji^ 


Regulator 

Sold  and  guaranteed  by 

Seed,  Feed  and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers  Everywhere 


Cut  Your  Feed  Bills 
Feed  Plenty  of  Minerals 


Feed  FOS-FOR-US 

Recent  experiments  have 
shown  that  cheap  vege¬ 
table  meals — such  as  soy 
bean,  peanut  or  cotton 
seed  meals  —  can  be  fed 
successfully  to  fowls  — 
' when  minerals  are  added. 
The  minerals  increased 
egg  production  and 
growth  more  than  40%. 
Because  of  the  high  lime 
content  in  FOS-FOR-US, 
you  can  feed  less  oyster 
shell  —  save  money  and 
labor. 


international  Jlqricultural  Corporation 

COLUMBIA,  TENN. 

BRANCHES  IN  EIGHT  CITIES 

Manufacturers  of  International  Fertilizers 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate'Lime  Qrit 

contains  22%  tri-calcium 
phosphate,  70%  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime.  A  hard,  sharp 
soluble  grit.  Three  sizes 
—  coarse,  medium,  fine. 
Sold  in  100  lb.  bags. 


BUY  A  BAG 
T  O-D  A  Y 


Write 
for  this 
Booklet 


International  Agricultural  Corporation 

Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  and  literature. 
Quote  me  prices  on _ 100  lb.  bags 


fgifSAHVOD  ANALYSIS 
DRY  BASIS 


l~1  Coarse  Q  Medium  0  Fine. 

nt"“ - 

Town - — _ State. 


l  '\  carbonate  op  time  to 7.. 

PHOSPHATE  2E,?, 
(  BUIVA1ENT  tu  iow.phosphww. 
X  OR  1**  PHOSPHORUS) 


QUUMBIAJINN. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Will  you  kindly  send  my  R.  N.-Y.  to 
me  at  the  following  address,  instead  of  to 
Washington,  N.  J.?  I  seem  to  hanker 
after  something  wrhen  I  don’t  get  my 
paper,  and  somehow  I’ve  just  found  out 
why  I  have  a  continuous  grouch  on — go¬ 
ing  without  my  R.  'N.-Y.  It’s  the  best 
cure  for  grouchy  people  I  know  of — bet¬ 
ter  than  pills  and  'plasters.  With  best 
wishes,  sincerely  yours,  F.  E.  M. 

New  Y'ork. 

We  know  of  nothing  more  harmful  to 
an  individual  or  displeasing  to  his  friends 
than  a  “grouch.”  As  a  cure  for  this 
state  of  mind  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  appears  in  a 
new  role.  There  is  a  suggestion  here  for 
all  who  may  have  friends  or  relatives 
afflicted  with  “a  grouch.”  There  is  no 
shortage  of  supply  of  the  remedy. 


Several  weeks  ago  we  received  a  pack¬ 
age  of  neckties  from  E.  P.  Beaumont, 
Lincoln  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  We 
decided  there  was  some  mistake  and  re¬ 
turned  them  at  our  expense.  About  two 
weeks  ago  our  postman  delivered  another 
package,  and  told  me  he  had  delivered 
over  200  such  packages.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  dishonest,  but  am  tired  of  being  called 
to  the  mail  box  for  something  I  did  not 
order.  I  returned  the  first  bunch  ;  let  me 
know  what  to  do.  I  think  if  several  keep 
the  ties  it  would  break  up  sending  out 
things  without  orders.  c.  M.  B. 

Maryland. 

There  is  no  reason  why  country  people 
should  be  put  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  returning  goods  sent  out  in  this  way, 
without  having  been  ordered.  To  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  the  receiver  will  he 
justified  in  holding  the  articles  until  the 
sender  calls  for  them.  If  any  use  is 
made  of  the  goods  the  receiver  would  be 
legally  responsible  for  the  purchase  price. 

Is  the  Jas.  W.  Houck  &  Co.,  farm 
agency,  of  Tiffin,  O.,  reliable?  They 
wish  to  list  my  farm  for  sale.  b.  w. 

New  York. 

Jas.  W.  Houck  is  employing  the  same 
“listing  fee”  scheme  that  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  persistently  since 
this  fradudulent  practice  was  conceived 
by  W.  M.  Ostrander  25  years  ago.  The 
latest  attempt  to  rob  farm  owners  of 
New  York  State  on  this  scheme  was 
quashed  by  the  New  Y’ork  State  Tax 
Department  about  a  year  ago,  by  revok¬ 
ing  the  license  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Sales  Co.  of  Utica,.  N.  Y. 

On  November  10  I  mailed  my  check 
for  $2  to  Astrological  Extension  Associa¬ 
tion,  Dept.  130,  41  East  29th  St.,  New 
York  City,  for  set  of  books.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  18  received  same  and  returned  them 
on  same  date,  with  the  request  to  return 
my  money,  plus  postage.  Not  hearing 
from  them  after  writing  two  letters,  I 
wrote  to  the  Psychology  Magazine  two 
letters  also,  and  to  date  have  heard  noth¬ 
ing  from  them.  Anything  that  you.  can 
do  in  regard  to  this  will  be  appreciated 
by  one  of  your  readers.  w.  H.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

This  so-called  association  advertises  a 
book  or  course  in  three  volumes,  “Be 
Your  Own  Astrologist,”  $1.97,  with  the 
offer  of  “money  back  if  not  worth  three 
times  the  price.”  The  association  shows 
no  disposition  to  make  good  the  adver¬ 
tised  terms,  and  the  publication  in  ques¬ 
tion  also  ignores  the  subscriber’s  letters. 
The  incident  once  more  illustrates  the 
unwisdom  of  reading  or  patronizing  pub¬ 
lications  printing  advertisements  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  houses. 

The  trial  of  Edward  R.  Tryon.  Harry 
P.  Daugherty.  F.  G.  Leary  and  William 
C.  Grav,  officials  of  the  Tryon  Knitter 
Corporation  of  Lowell,  on  charges  of  con¬ 
spiring  to  use  the  mails  to  defraud.,  ended 
last  night,  when  the  jury,  after  deliberat¬ 
ing  the  evidence  for  more  than  eight 
hours,  failed  to  agree  on  a  verdict,  and  a 
mistrial  was  declared  by  Judge  Morton. 

The  case  went  to  trial  on  Tuesday,  and 
the  evidence  was  given  to  the  jury  at 
2 :40  p.  m.  yesterday.  It  was  after  11 
o’clock  last  night  when  the  foreman  re¬ 
ported  to  Judge  Morton  that  all  efforts  to 
arrive  at  a  verdict  had  failed,  the  jurors 
being  evenly  divided  on  every  ballot 
taken.  The  judge  then  dismissed  the  jury 
and  held  the  defendants  in  their  previous 
bail.  The  case  will  be  placed  on  the 
court  docket  for  trial  later. 

The  government’s  case  alleged  that  the 


men  were  interested  in  the  sale  of  knit¬ 
ting  machines,  which  they  offered  for  sale 
to  the  public  by  means  of  mail  advertis¬ 
ing.  All  four  were  indicted  on  charges 
that  such  advertising  was  not  in  accord 
with  the  facts. 

Tryon  was  president  of  the  company, 
Daugherty,  superintendent  of  streets  in 
Lowell,  was  treasurer ;  Leary,  a  member 
of  the  public  service  commission  of  Low¬ 
ell,  was  vice-president,  and  Gray  acted  as 
secretary  of  the  concern. — Daily  Paper. 

This  will  perhaps  end  the  prosecution 
of  these  individuals  in  connection  with 
the  knitting  machine  scheme.  Regardless 
of  the  technicalities  of  the  law,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  regarded  this  work-at-home 
scheme  to  sell  knitting  machines  as  a  de¬ 
lusion  and  a  snare.  Many  women  report 
they  are  unable  to  operate  the  machines 
after  parting  with  $60  to  $75  for  them, 
often  borrowing  the  money  in  the  vain 
hope  of  being  able  to  earn  a  livelihood 
with  the  machine.  This  applies  to  all  the 
knitting  machines  as  well  as  the  Tryon. 
Many  of  the  publications  "that  at  one 
time  accepted  the  advertising  of  the  knit¬ 
ting  machine  schemes  now  refuse  it. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  never  published  a  line  of 
this  advertising,  and  we  predict  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  scheme 
will  disappear  from  all  publications  mak¬ 
ing  any  pretense  of  decency. 

Will  you  give  me  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  company  bearing  the  name  of 
Metal  Cast  Products  Company,  1696 
Boston  Road,  New  York  City?  They 
are  manufacturers  of  metal  toys  and  nov¬ 
elties.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
they  are  reliable  to  do  business  with. 
They  sell  casting  forms  and  agree  to  take 
all  or  a  part  of  the  product.  F.  m.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

This  work-at-home  scheme  bobs  up  at 
this  season  every  year.  The  object  is  to 
sell  the  molds  for  making  the  toys.  The 
proposition  is  very  similar  to  the  knitting 
machine  schemes.  Enough  said  ! 

I  inclose  a  letter  and  circular  of  the 
Eastern  Aluminum  Company,  soliciting 
my  services  as  their  agent.  This  looks 
like  sucker  bait,  not  for  me  as  much  as 
my  neighbors.  I  fail  to  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  give  so  much  for  the 
money  and  pay  such  salaries.  If  this  is 
worth  investigating,  please  go  after  them. 

Connecticut.  A.  c.  I. 

The  circular  forwarded  by  this  sub¬ 
scriber  starts  out  with  offering  $15  set 
of  dishes,  silverware  or  aluminum  ware 
free !  This  is  liberal,  surely  !  But  let  us 
see  about  the  “free”  part  of  it.  You  are 
asked  to  form  a  club  among  your  friends, 
consisting  of  six  members.  Each  member 
is  to  pay  $1  a  week  for  12  weeks.  For 
your  services  in  getting  up  the  club  you 
are  to  get  what  is  supposed  to  be  $15 
worth  of  goods,  and  each  member  receives 
$15  worth,  and  a  premium  besides.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  representations  of  the 
Eastern  Aluminum  Company,  it  delivers 
$105  worth  of  goods  and  a  premium  to 
each  member  besides,  for  $72.  The  prop¬ 
osition  is  a  self-evident  deception.  There 
is  nothing  “free”  as  represented  in  the 
circular,  and  the  goods  cannot  be  worth 
the  price  stated.  Otherwise  the  company 
would  be  in  bankruptcy  in  short  order. 

At  the  first  of  the  school  year  two 
agents  came  to  the  school  where  I  am 
teaching.  It  is  a  small  rural  school. 
These  two  women  were  selling  “Standard 
Reference  Work  and  Loose  Leaf  Exten¬ 
sion  Service.”  They  were  the  third  agent 
that  day,  and  I  signed  up  for  them.  I 
knew  as  soon  as  they  were  gone  that  I 
shouldn’t  have  done  it.  I  was  to  pay  in 
installments.  The  books  soon  came,  but 
the  loose  leaf  holders  did  not.  I  am  not 
yet  21.  Must  I  pay  for  these  books  if  I 
do  not  want  them?  The  price  is  $71.26. 
The  address  of  the  company  is  Standard 
Education  Society,  189  W.  Madison  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.  c.  G. 

New  York. 

The  stock  in  trade  of  agents  for  con¬ 
cerns  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of 
teachers  in  country  schools.  Since  this 
girl  is  under  21  she  has  no  legal  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  contract  >she  signed,  and  if 
the  methods  used  by  the  agents  of  the 
Standard  Education  Society  were  those 
criticized  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  we  should  regard  that  she  has  no 
moral  responsibility  either.  When  an  or¬ 
der  or  contract  is  entered  into  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis  by  both  parties  to  it, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  regards  such  a  contract 
sacred  and  should  be  lived  up  to  at  any 
cost,  but  where  the  signature  to  an  order 
is  secured  by  deceit  and  trickery  it  is 
quite  another  matter. 


-  If  You  Use 
Silage— Red  Brand 
Ti-o-ga  is  the  Dairy 
Feed  for  Your  Cows 

Corn  silage  is  low  in  digestible  protein. 

Red  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  contains  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  digestible  protein — just  the  right  amount  to  make 
up  the  difference  and  balance  with  the  roughage.  All 
other  nutrients — are  also  in  correct  proportion. 

Red  Brand  Ti-o-ga  gives  your  cows  just  what  they  need 
to  produce  milk  at  lowest  cost  and  keep  the  cows  in  good 
condition.  This  proportion  and  value  of  nutritives  never 
changes.  You  can  always  depend  on  the  results  from 
this  Feed. 

It  pays,  in  extra  profits,  to  feed  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed. 

Red  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent 
roughage;  Silage,  Pasturage,  Green  Fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry 
roughage;  Timothy  Hay,  Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry 
roughage;  Clover  Hay,  Alfalfa  Hay,  etc. 

Order  from  your  dealer.  If  he  hasn’t 
Ti-o-ga,  accept  no  substitute.  Write  to  us. 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.  Waverly,  N.  Y. 
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_ the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


WITTE  TREE  Saw 

Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  F  AST— one  man 
does  the  work  of  10  —  saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day. 

Makes  ties.  A  one-man  outfit.  Easy  to  run  and  trouble- 
roof.  Thousands  i  n  use.  Powerfu  lengine  runs  all 
ther  farm  machinery.  Uses  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  DisilllaleorGas. 

Pay  only  a 
.  '  .  few  dollars 

* ay  merits  down  and 

ike  a  year  for  balance  of  low 
rice.  Make  yourownterms. 

■nrr  Just  send  name  for 
KLL  fulldetails, pictures 
ndlow  prices  .Noobligation 

y  writing.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
>891  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 
>891  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ICE 


PLOWS  Plows  $22.00  Up 

Tnn,  0  WM.  H.  PRAY,  Mfr. 

I  UvLS)  La  Grangevill.,  New  York 


BARGAIN  BOOK 

Send  today  for  my  New  Cut  Price 
Catalog:  —  Bigger  bargains  than  ever 
this  year  on  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and  Paint. 

I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Compare  my 
quality  and  low  factory  prices— see  the 
big  money  New  Cut  Prices  save ' 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept  .4302  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,’*  says  J.  E. 
Londry ,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230MUNCIE,  IND. 


W  e  Have  Faith  In  Dairy  Farmers 

For  nearly  thirty  years,  dairy  farmers  have  shown 
their  faith  in  Harder  Silos.  Now,  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  show  our  faith  in  Eastern  dairymen.  In 
order  that  we  may  help  them  clear  a  profit  under 
present  conditions,  we  are  making  unusually  lib¬ 
eral  terms  to  any  responsible  dairyman. 

There  is  no  longer  any  need  of  doing  without  a 
silo  or  scraping  along  with  only  one  when  you  really 
need  two.  A  small  down-payment  will  secure  one, 
and  the  rest  so  arranged  that  only  a  little  need  be 
set  aside  from  each  milk  check.  The  extra  milk 
from  feed  now  wasted  will  pay  for  your  Silo. 


HARDER  SILOS 


are  equipped  with  the  new  patented  Harder -Victor 
F ront  —  the  biggest  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 
You  can  put  them  up  without  skilled  labor. 

Write  for  our  free  book,  "Saving  with  Silos”  and 
particulars  of  our  easy-payment  plan.  Study  the 
strong  points  of  Harder  construction.  Learn  how  you 
can  make  bigger  profits  with  a  better  silo. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP.,  Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.1S 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . IT 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.52@  .55 

Cheese . 34  (a)  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85@  .90 

Gathered . 50@  .75 

Fowls . 40(d)  .45 

Roasting  chickens . 50(d)  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 02  @  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Onions,  lb . 05(d)  .08 

Eettuce,  head . 10(d)  .20 

Cabbage,  lb . 05  @  .06 

Cucumbers,  each . 10@  .15 


Properly  Made  Deed 

Enclosed  you  will  find  my  farm  deed 
which  I  would  like  to  have  you  examine 
and  let  me  know  whether  it  is  made  out 
properly.  I  wish  to  know  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  sum  of  money 
paid  on  the  farm  written  on  the  deed. 
When  I  have  the  deed  is  it  necessary  to 
have  the  farm  contract?  I  wish  you  to 
let  me  know  if  I  could  sell  my  property 
direct  to  my  wife  and  could  the  man 
from  whom  I  bought  it  from  oblige  her 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  or 
trouble  her  in  any  way  ?  c.  R. 

Your  deed  seems  to  be  properly  exe¬ 
cuted.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  be  set  forth  in  the  deed.  You 
can  sell  your  property  direct  to  your  wife, 
but  if  there  is  a  mortgage  on  the  property 
she  will  be  liable  for  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage  and  interest.  If  the  deed  cov¬ 
ers  all  the  property  described  in  the  con¬ 
tract,  the  contract  is  of  no  further  value 
to  you.  n.  t. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

Fnr  ^aln  in  flar  I  Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 
ror  oaiB  in  uar  LOIS  01lJ,  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
We  HftVC  an  Attractive  Proposition  experienced 

"  BH.0  OR  IMPLEMENT  SALESMEN, 

either  on  salary  or  commission.  Also  for  farmers  with 
span-  time  this  Winter  to  work  in  their  home  neighbor¬ 
hoods  with  our  block  men. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.  MeadvIIIe.  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted;  middle  age,  on  a 
farm;  one  who  prefers  home  more  than  wages; 
write  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
6194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  reliable  man  to  work  as 
dairyman  in  barn  producing  Grade  A  milk; 
milking  machines  used;  please  state  wages 
wanted  with  board  and  room;  give  experience 
and  age  in  first  letter.  Address  C.  F.  CASS, 
Mgr.  Barnes  &  Co.’s  Farm,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  first-class  milk¬ 
er;  purebred  Holsteins;  congenial  working  and 
living  conditions;  milk  and  feed  test  cows;  throe 
milkings  per  day;  $70  per  month  with  board, 
room  and  laundry;  $5  raise  every  six  mouths  if 
competent.  ADVERTISER  0197,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  (Protestant)  to  take  en¬ 
tire  charge  of  small  poultry  plant,  care  for 
fires  main  residence  in  Winter,  help  part  time 
with  garden  work  Summer;  good  living  condi¬ 
tions;  work  to  commence  Dec.  30;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  TWIN  BROOK  GAME 
FARM,  Middletown  (near  Red  Bank),  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  herdsman,  capable  of  taking  full 
charge  of  barn,  feeding  and  milking  of  test 
cows;  married  man  preferred,  but  will  consider 
good  single  man.  Address  DAVID  C.  CHRIS¬ 
TIE,  Mgr.,  Chestnut  Hill  Farm,  Gibsonia,  Pa. 


WANTED— Woman  for  care  of  3  children,  0  to 
8  years  of  age;  ability  to  do  their  mending 
and  look  after  them  generally;  a  good  home  to 
right  person;  references  required;  wages  $05 
per  month;  location,  12  WASHINGTON  AVE., 
Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  no  children,  for 
poultry  and  fruit  farm;  modern  plant;  best 
living  conditions;  excellent  opportunity;  man 
must  have  had  8  to  10  years’  experience  with 
Incubation,  brooding  and  egg  production;  wife  to 
assist  with  housework;  must  give  reference  for 
last  five  years’  employment.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — House  worker  (child  unobjection¬ 
able),  for  small  family  in  country;  $50.  NOR¬ 
TON,  Illington  Road,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  men  in  dairy  barn:  good  milk¬ 
ers;  good  wages.  Apply  FRIEDRICH’S  FARM, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Unmarried  experienced  incubator  op¬ 
erator  to  take  entire  responsibility  30,000  ca¬ 
pacity  for  middle  January;  preferably  familiar 
with  Newtown  equipment;  state  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  expected,  and  references.  BROAD  ACRES 
FARM,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  on  dairy  farm  in  Dutchess 
County;  $40  per  month,  board  and  room.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  G207,  care  Rural  New'- Yorker. 


MAN  to  take  care  small  place,  Huntington,  L. 

I.;  preferably  one  able  drive  car;  good  perma¬ 
nent  home;  use  separate  cottage  allowed  for 
man  and  wife;  give  full  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  6211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMMERCIAL  poultryman;  also  incubator  man; 

only  first-class  need  apply;  state  experience, 
reference,  size  family,  salary;  Connecticut.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


All  grades,  including  first 
and  second  cutting  alfalfa 
and  clover  mixed,  oat,  rye 
and  wheat  straw,  grain  and  feed.  Ask  for  delivered 

prices.  SAMUEL  KECEL,  Pine  Plains,  New  York 


EXPERIENCED  poultry  and  incubator  man; 

building  for  10,000  Leghorns;  chance  advance¬ 
ment;  state  lowest  salary  to  start.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6213,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  &  ESTATE  skilled  and  experi¬ 
enced  men  as  attested  by  credentials  and  investigated  references. 

FARM  ami  ESTATE  Management^ Real  Estate— Employ  liient. 

C.DKY SHALE  BLACK  &  CO,,  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering  Services,  90  West  St.  Bldg.,  New  York 


Milkman  Men  Fiske’s  Loose  Leaf  Route  Book.  Write  for 

mlllvifltjll  Uwu  description.  P.  BAKER  FISKE,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


CHRISTMAS  Wrapping  Compact  touch  to  gifts.  At¬ 
tractive  tissue,  cards,  tags,  seals,  tinsel  cord,  etc.  100  pieces, 

|1.  Sterling  Worth,  170  West  74th  Street,  New  York 


0CU/IIIP  I/IT  P0MD1PT  Unique,  complete  outfit  for 

Otffinu  Ml  UU  III  r  All  |—  home  or  travel.  One  Dollar. 

Unexcelled  value.  Sterling-Worth,  170  W.74th  St..  -New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work;  must  be 
able  to  handle  team;  farm  10  miles  from 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  wages  $55  month  with  board; 
state  experience.  Address  ADVERTISER  6175, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  poultryman;  must  be  able  to 
handle  incubators  and  raise  chicks;  private 
place  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  wages  $75  month 
with  board;  state  experience.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  Guernseys;  must  make 
balanced  rations,  and  handle  cows  on  “yearly 
test”;  wages  $100  per  month;  modern  house; 
heat,  light,  milk  and  vegetables.  GIRDLE 
RIDGE  FARMS,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  man;  must  be  good  dry-hand 
milker,  for  private  estate;  must  be  active  and 
good  worker  (Protestant);  wages  $65  per  month, 
room  and  hoard.  Apply,  with  reference,  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  East  Island,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


I  WOULD  be  glad  to  hear  from  a  chopper  who 
feels  sure  he  can  earn  $5  a  day.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime  practical,  scientific  experience  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  fruit,  poultry,  hogs;  specialty 
Guernsey  cattle;  developed  several  famous 
money-making  herds;  showing;  world’s  record, 
certified  milk;  accountancy;  capacity  from  help; 
record  spotless;  American;  married;  35.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — 15  years’  experience;  no  fam¬ 
ily;  American;  Christian:  hard  work,  long 
hours  no  objection.  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassa- 
wadox,  Va. 


WORK  trimming  berry  bushes  or  grapevines; 

state  wages.  ADVERTISER  6214,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  .  as  manager  of 
commercial  plant;  capable,  efficient,  and  can 
produce  results;  high-class  references  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  6186,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager,  foreman,  desires  position, 
farm  or  estate;  married;  practical,  depend¬ 
able;  references;  moderate  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6193,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  engagement; 

best  of  reference.  Address  JOSEPH  TURNER, 
610  North  4th  St.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  by  elderly,  life-experienced, 
single,  cowman;  preference,  Holsteins  or  small 
herd;  understand  the  certified  way  and  butter¬ 
making;  fair  references.  ADVERTISER  6196, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  as  assistant;  strictly  commercial 
poultry  plant  or  hatchery;  some  experience; 
available  immediately.  ADVERTISER  6198, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


8INGLE  man  wanted;  farm  work;  must  be  good 
milker  and  worker;  $40  per  month  and  board 
for  the  Winter.  ’Phone  42-M,  Cold  Spring,  N. 
Y.,  after  8  p.  m.;  no  attention  paid  to  letters. 
CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  to  assist  with  general  house¬ 
work;  good  home  and  good  wages.  MRS. 
CLAUDE  A.  SMITH,  R.  5,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man  with  knowledge  of1  mushroom 
growing,  to  form  partnership.  Address  P.  O. 
BOX  332,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


FAMILY  of  three  adults,  one  small  child,  re¬ 
quire  working  housekeeper,  used  to  country 
life;  pleasant  room,  private  bath;  give  particu¬ 
lars  and  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  6192, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  on  farm;  milking  machine 
used;  good  home  and  wages.  M.  E.  TEATOR, 
Ghent,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYWOMAN  with  500  hens  wishes  young 
woman  to  assist  in  care  of  flock;  comfortable 
home,  all  conveniences;  state  salary.  Address 
POULTRY,  Gaylordsville,  Conn. 


GENERAL  blacksmith  and  horseshoer,  can  dq 
some  woodwork,  desires  steady  position  on  an 
estate  or  large  farm;  married,  with  small  fam¬ 
ily;  middle  age;  willing  to  help  with  other 
work  if  necessary;  wife  as  a  good  plain  cook. 
ADVERTISER  6201.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  exceptional  ability, 
open  for  a  position  Dec.  15;  years  of  practical 
experience,  feeding  for  results,  breeding;  very 
successful  with  calves;  experienced  A.  R.  work; 
desire  to  connect  with  a  first-class  herd;  Amer¬ 
ican;  age  38  years;  married;  no  children;  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER,  6204,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NORWEGIAN  bachelor,  29  years,  well  educated 
in  farming,  wants  position,  prefereably  higher 
counties  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  6205, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  farmer  in  an  institu¬ 
tion:  had  experience  as  institutional  worker; 
temperate;  no  tobacco  or  profanity;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  farm  work;  adapted  to  get 
along  with  all  classes  of  help:  would  consider 
a  private  estate.  FARMER,  161  Johnston  St,, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  and  poultryman,  married,  American,  35, 
without  capital,  would  like  good  proposition 
on  shares  or  salary.  ADVERTISER  6206,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  with  family  who  has  experience  wants 
to  raise  broilers  for  shares  or  hire.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6208,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Dairy,  fruit,  poultry;  housekeeper, 
cook,  nurse;  able,  efficient,  trustworthy.  FRED 
WOOD,  Danielson,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  15  years’  practical  experience, 
desires  to  connect  with  commercial  farm  or 
estate,  as  manager  or  superintendent,  where 
conscientious  work  and  results  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated;  married;  one  child;  best  of  reference. 
M.  T.  BANKS,  Somerset  Farms,  R.  D.  6,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN — -Expert,  single,  24;  formerly  on 
egg-laying  contest;  college  graduate;  experi¬ 
enced;  efficient;  do  own  carpentery,  painting  and 
repairs;  salary  or  commission  basis;  state  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6215, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUCCESSFUL  practical  poultryman,  many  years’ 
experience,  exhibition  or  production,  a  really 
capable  breeder;  can  plan  and  build  up  new 
plant  or  put  unsatisfactory  plant  on  its  feet; 
consider  salary  or  share;  -  family  of  four;  no 
small  children.  ADVERTISER  6216,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Position  as  farm  hand  with  a  good 
home;  three  years  last  place;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  now  open  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  account  of  farm  where  lie  lias  been  for 
the  past  five  years  going  out  of  business;  life 
experience  in  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  and  plan¬ 
ning  and  constructing  buildings,  making  roads, 
lawns,  etc. ;  expert  with  all  kinds  of  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  making  records,  showing,  and  the  production 
of  clean  milk;  very  efficient  handler  of  help; 
best  of  reference  from  present  and  past  employ¬ 
ers.  ADVERTISER  6218,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMBITIOUS  young  married  couple  want  position 
together;  wife  stenographer,  maid;  man  un¬ 
derstands  some  bookkeeping,  drive  ear.  What 
have  you  to  offer?  Best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN-FARMER — Nine  years  working 
manager  ot  large  poultry  farms,  desires  re¬ 
sponsible  position  where  the  best  results  are  ex¬ 
pected;  $85  per  month  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  wants  position  as  dairyman  or 
herdsman;  lifelong  experience  with  cows; 
first-class  butter-maker;  best  of  references  as  to 
character  and  ability;  state  wages  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6221, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORPHAN  young  man  of  old  family  as  compan¬ 
ion,  secretary,  tutor,  anything  on  estate  or 
farm,  anywhere  in  loneliest  country;  experi¬ 
enced:  references.  VAN  RENSSELAER  DODD, 
122  East  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


MODEL  lake  camp  in  Adirondacks;  Ideal  loca¬ 
tion;  must  sell.  M.  A.  M.,  314  Sinithfleld 
Road,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FOR  a  great,  bargain,  in  an  ideal  site  for  a  large 
apple  orchard,  near  Atlanta,  Ua.,  write  B.  S. 
CRANE,  Winder,  Ga. 


102  ACRES,  11-room  house,  level  land,  barns, 
wood,  sugar  bush,  telephone,  It.  D. ,  high 
school;  near  town;  $2,500;  terms.  RALPH 
DART,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


FARM — Dairy,  truck;  splendid  location,  adjoin¬ 
ing  town;  equipment;  conveniences.  A.  L. 
CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  equipped  poultry  farm 
near  Middletown,  N.  Y. ;  $5,000  cash;  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  BOX  204,  Middletown, 
N.  Y. 


TO  LEASE — Fully  equipped  poultry  plant,  with 
100-ton  grain  mill;  3,000  head  capacity;  incu¬ 
bator  cellar,  etc.;  person  applying  must  have  ex¬ 
cellent  references  and  have  at  least  $1,000  in 
capital.  APPLECREST  FARM  CO.,  Hampton 
Falls,  N.  H. 


$4,000  WILL  buy  my  98-acre  farm,  with  9  fine 
dairy  cows,  6  high  grade,  coming  2-year  heif¬ 
ers,  1  yearling  purebred  herd  sire,  4  good  work 
horses,  hay,  grain  and  all  tools  to  carry  on 
farming;  10-room  house,  furnace  heat,  tele¬ 
phone;  R.  F.  D.  route;  )4  mile  from  school;  2’4 
miles  to  2  good  markets;  reasons  for  selling, 
other  business  interests  and  age.  B.  W.  BIGS- 
P»Y,  Tully,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT — 208  acres;  60  of  fruit; 

good  buildings;  silo;  ice  pond;  good  school; 
near  Hudson  River;  Dutchess  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Milk  route;  250  quarts;  equipped; 

fine  business;  price  $2,500;  New  Jersey.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DUTCHESS  CO.  FARM,  65  acres,  near  village, 
just  off  State  road;  large  orchard;  best  soil; 
8  large  rooms  dwelling,  modern  conveniences; 
2* a  hours  New  York;  price  $6,000;  best  terms. 
DEL  CANTO,  Stoneliouse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm  located  between  Morris 
Plains  and  Mount  Tabor,  N.  J.,  on  the  Dover 
State  road;  best  prices  for  milk  products  in  the 
country;  close  market;  modern  house  for  large 
family,  and  modern,  comfortable  farm  buildings; 
reasonable  rent;  long  lease.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  x'ent  or  buy  farm,  large  house,  boarding 
house  purpose,  furnished  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6202,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  GOOD  BUY — 120  acres  of  land,  30  acres  in 
apple  orchard;  18-room  house,  with  stock  and 
farm  tools.  Write  for  particulars,  CHARLES 
CONRAD,  Alcove,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One-room  house,  5  acres;  fine  for 
poultry  farm;  3  miles  station;  price  $1,200, 
half  cash.  COURTIER,  Chestnut  St.,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Good  dairy,  general  purpose  farm; 

75  acres.  Owner,  EDWARD  WILKINS,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — In  Maine;  1  acre  land,  10- room 
steam-heated  house,  cement  foundation  and 
sewerage;  spring  water;  bathroom;  elevated 
situation,  lVi  miles  from  one  of  largest  and 
best  villages  in  State.  Address  ADVERTISER 
6209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT — Tractor- worked  grain- 
dairy  farm,  220  acres;  180  tillable,  30  timber; 
stock,  tools,  variety  fruit,  good  buildings;  near 
railroad,  school,  churches;  registered  cattle, 
hogs;  terms  to  suit;  small  payment;  sickness, 
FRED  DE  MUNN,  Beaver  Dam,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  for  rent;  $50  per  month;  2,000 
layers;  6-room  house;  part  of  55-acre  farm; 
$1,000  cash  needed  ADVERTISER  6222,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  lease  small  farm,  about  20  or  30 
acres,  with  7  or  8  room  house,  henhouses  and 
barn,  in  New  York  State,  not  more  than  100 
miles  from  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
6223,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY— Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


(SURE  POP) — Old  White  Rice  corn,  25  lbs. 

prepaid  3d  zone,  $2.50  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresli-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — First  cutting  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
hay.  A.  A.  MOORE,  Wampsville,  N.  Y. 


IIONEY-MADE  NUT  CRUSH — The  finest  and 
most  delicious  nut  candy  you  ever  tasted; 
dozen  10c  bars,  $1,  postpaid.  SAWYER  BROS., 
Route  3,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

* _  _______ 

ORANGES-GRAI’EFRUIT — Tree-ripened ;  bushel 
boxes,  picked,  packed  in  grove;  oranges,  $1.85; 
mixed,  $1.60;  grapefruit,  $1.35;  f.  o.  b.  Wau- 
ehula,  Fla.;  send  money  with  orders.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Jr.,  P.  0.  Box  482,  Wauchula,  Fla. 
‘  


WANTED — Used  plow  for  tractor;  must  be  in 
good  condition.  LA  VELLE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Mid¬ 
land  Park,  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  holly  for  Xmaa;  2  lb*.,  $1;  5  lbs., 
$2;  standing  pine,  50c  bunch;  keeps  in  water; 
prepaid;  order  early.  C.  G.  TURNER,  Stone 
Harbor,  N.  J. 

i — - - - - - - - 

PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  %  gallon,  $1.50; 

gallon,  $2.75;  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS — Let  us  send  pail  of  pure 
honey;  10  lbs.  clover  within  3d  zone,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.75;  circular  free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  CAKE — If  you  like  real  fruit  cake,  or 
der  from  (Mrs.)  PEARL  COLE,  Star  Route, 
Laurel,  Md.;  70c  lb. 


CANDEK  mammoth  4,200-egg, 
hatcher,  egg  turners,  $325. 
FARM,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


guaranteed 

GLENROAD 


enuoraur  rusio — -one  car  1,200  7b  ft 
grape  posts;  ready  to'  ship;  16c  each  f 
here.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y 


long, 
o.  b. 


GIFT  boxes  a 
glass**,  $2.50 
container*,  $2.75 
SNOOK’S  HOME 


specialty;  Guava  jelly,  8-oz. 
per  dozen;  Guava  paste,  10-oz. 
per  dozen;  f.  q.  h.  Weirsdale. 
PRODUCTS,  Weirsdale,  Fla. 


DELICIOUS  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit 
direct  from  grove  to  your  table  at  $2  per  full 
bushel  box,  Tampa,  Fla.;  send  cheek  or  money 
order  to  FLORIDA  CO-OPERATIVE  MARKET¬ 
ING  ASSN.,  Thonotosassa,  Fla. 


I  OR  SALE' — Nine  large  size  Buckeye  coal-burn¬ 
ing  brooder  stoves,  used  two  seasons  $12 
each;  one  never  unerated,  $17;  also  one  Sedwiek 
dumbwaiter,  $50.  WALTER  S.  RICH,  Hobart. 
N.  Y. 


— excellent  flavor;  clover,  5  lbs.,  post- 
51.15;  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.7.>;  60  lbs.  here,  $6.  M.  BALLARD,  Rox- 
bury,  N.  Y. 


E  NI)ION  HONEY  CHOCOLATES — Known  with 
favor  .  by  Rural  New-Yorker  readers,  unsur¬ 
passed  in  Its  field;  novel,  delicious,  healthful; 
order  now  for  Christmas;  1  lb.,  $1;  2-lb.  box 
$1.80,  postpaid.  ENDION,  Naples,  N  Y 


LADIES,  m  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I  see 
a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me.  MRS.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  Oregon  prunes,  direct,  100  lbs.  freight 
paid,  $12.30;  50  lbs.  express  paid,  $7.48;  sam- 
pUbtSc.  KING  WOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 


been  used;  for  sale  due  to  change  in  plans 
BEACON  FARM,  Northfield,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BOILED  CIDER — -The  same  as  grandmother 
used  to  make  (boiled  5  to  1  in  copper),  $2  25 
gal.,  postpaid.  PINNACLE  FARM,  Meredith, 


WANTED — Second-hand  Cypher’s  standard  incu¬ 
bators,  390-egg  capacity.  CLAYTON  SMITH, 
Dalton,  Pa. 


MAPLE  SYRUP — Nice,  homemade;  $2  per  gal¬ 
lon.  WILLIAM  KIBBE,  North  Pitcher,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious;  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


WANTED — Old,  Ameri  can,  hand-made  loom,  in 
good  working  condition.  Send  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  price  to  MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdale, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Carload  of  good  clover  hay,  or  Al¬ 
falfa,  or  mixed  hay.  BOX  171,  St.  James, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TATTING  of  all  kinds  (any  design),  made  to 
order;  prices  reasonable.  MRS.  MARVIN  H. 
SMITH,  South  Side,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old-fashioned  pork  sausage  in  blad¬ 
ders.  ROX  1964,  Miami,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Peanut  butter  candy,  50c  lb.;  also 
balsam  pillows  from  Vermont,  $1  apiece. 
HARRIET  I.  RUSSELL,  Cuttingsville,  Vt. 


WILL  buy  old  gun  catalogs.  ADVERTISER 
6210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracted;  none 
finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.25;  3d  zone 
H.  It.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


WHAT  you  want  in  socks,  stockings,  knee-cap  ; 

and  mittens,  made  by  MARY  b.  CHURCH,  <  3 
Pringle  St.,  Kingston,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 1  kilowatt  electric  light  and  power 
plant:  first  check  $175  takes  it.  MARSH 
BARBER,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Five  pounds  Japanese  walnuts,  $1, 
parcel  post  paid,  MRS.  E.  KLEIN,  East 
Moriches,  N.  Y. 


Old  Man  Winter  is  a  bully.  He  gets  outside  your  windows  and  dares  you  to  come 
outdoors.  And  when  you  venture  out,  Winter  doesn’t  run  away.  He  attacks. 

He  blocks  your  path  with  snow.  He  puts  ice  beneath  your  soles  and  blows  a 
freezing  blast  at  your  ankles. 

He  uses  every  weapon  from  a  slip  and  fall  to  a  frozen  toe.  His  little  guns  cause 
discomfort  and  pain.  His  big  guns  are  colds  and  pneumonia. 

He  is  tough.  One  of  his  tricks  is  to  wear  out  and  destroy  any  footwear  but  the  strongest. 

When  you  walk  out  to  meet  Winter  on  his  own  ground,  go  well  shod. 

Your  father  before  you  doubtless  wore  “Ball-Band”  Boots  or  Arctics  when  he  fought 
his  way  to  bam  and  field  and  town ;  and  thesame  high  quality ,  the  same  protection  against 
cold  and  snow  and  hard  wear  is  built  in  the  “Ball -Band”  Arctics  you  can  buy  today. 

Examine  a  “Ball -Band”  4 -Buckle  Arctic 

Take  it  up  to  the  window.  Put  your  hands  in  it.  Feel  the  smooth  woolen 
lining — not  a  wrinkle  or  a  loose  spot  in  it — the  rubber  and  the  lining  are 
one — they  cannot  be  separated. 

Now  look  at  the  tongue  or  gusset  that  comes  up  over  the  instep  and  protects 
the  front  doubly.  It  is  not  a  separate  thing  like  the  tongue  in  your  shoes 
but  it  folds,  leaving  no  crack,  crevice  or  seam  for  the  water  to  get  in. 

The  strong  heavy  sole  will  attract  your  attention.  See  how  neatly  it  is 
joined  to  the  upper  without  a  seam.  You  know  it  will  never  break  away. 

The  thickness,  toughness  and  flexibility  of  the  sole  assure  you  of  long  wear. 

See  the  reinforcement  at  every  bend  and  wher¬ 
ever  the  strains  come.  No  wonder  “Ball-Band” 
Arctics  wear  so  long. 


Four  Buckle  Excluder  Arctic 


We  make  nothing  but  footwear  and  we  know  how 


Boys’  Rolled  Edge 
Esko  Slipper 


One  Buckle  Arctic 


Every  “Ball -Band”  Arctic  passes 
through  33  skilled  hands 

You  realize  when  you  examine  one  of  these  arctics 
what  skill  is  required  to  put  together  the  many  pat¬ 
tern  pieces  of  rubber  and  cloth  that  make  an  article 
of  footwear  so  warm  and  so  durable. 

Each  of  the  33  workmen  does  his  work  by  hand  and 
he  is  expert  at  his  particular  part  of  the  work. 

Over  ten  million  men  and  women  are  careful  to  look 
for  the  Red  Ball — the  “Ball-Band”  Trade  Mark, 
for  they  know  that  it  means  comfort,  warmth  and 
More  Days  Wear. 


BAND 


Mishawaka  Rubber  &  woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality ” 


Rubber  &  Woolen 

FOOTWEAR 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball.  It  is  on  every  pair 
of  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  and  Woolen  Foot¬ 
wear.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
‘  ‘Ball-Band”write  for  dealer ’sname  and  the 
free  booklet  “More  Days  Wear.”  It  shows 
many  kinds  of  Boots,  Arctics,  Light  Rub¬ 
bers,  Work  Shoes,  Sport  Shoes,  Wool 
Boots  and  Socks — something  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 


Look  for  the 
RED  BALL 


In  a  “Ball-Band”  Arctic 

You  Can  See  Some  of  the 

t  * 

t  k.  -  - 

Reasons  for  More  Days  Wear 
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The  Utility  of  Crossing,  Poultry  Breeds 


PRACTICAL  QUESTION.— Mr.  Stillman’s 
practical  article  on  the  subject  of  crossing 
the  various  breeds  of  poultry,  page  1371, 
meets  with  a  hearty  response  in  my  mind, 
as  I  am  confident  it  will  with  many  other 
readers.  His  assertion  that,  in  effect, 
breeders  of  fowls  for  exhibition,  as  well  as  poultry 
papers  and  organizations,  openly  oppose  crossing, 
being  influenced  thereto  for  commercial  reasons,  is 
quite  correct,  and  finds  a  much-needed  airing  in  The 
II.  N.-Y.’s  columns.  As  a  devoted  student  of  poultry 
breeding  for  upwards  of  40  years,  having  been  a 
constant  reader  and  occasional  writer  upon  this 
subject  throughout  this  period,  I  am  in  a  position 
to  realize  the  change  of  policy  that  the  poultry  press 
has  undergone  in  recent  years  as  regards  this  mat¬ 
ter.  For  an  unbiased  presentation  of  poultry  facts 
one  must  now  look  to  the  farm  papers. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  CROSS  BREEDING— Out  of 
a  long  experience  of  crossing  breeds  of  fowls,  I  as¬ 
sert  that  on  general  principles  the  cross-bred  hen 


possesses  distinct  advantages  over  those  long  bred 
lo  a  specific  type.  And  this  holds  true  not  alone  in 
the  matter  of  egg  production,  but  other  useful  traits 
as  well.  Speaking  first  of  eggs,  the  laying  trait  is 
dependent  upon  the  hen’s  physical  and  vital  strength 
no  less  than  inherest  tendencies  to  productive  lay¬ 
ing,  and  whatever  cpnduces  to  vigor  becomes  an  es¬ 
sential  factor  in  egg  production.  This  point  is  so 
axiomatic  as  to  need  no  argument.  The  crossing  of 
distinct  types  always  gives  new  impetus  to  vigor. 
This  also  needs  no  proof.  These  facts  are  good,  both 
in  theory  and  practice. 

OLD-TIME  BREEDS. — Before  the  day  of  our 
modern  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds  and  Leghorns,  we 
already  had  fowls  noted  for  egg  production  which, 
if  subjected  to  modern  improved  methods  of  man¬ 
agement  and  care,  would  have  compared  favorably 
in  output  with  our  present-day  stocks.  Among  these 
were  the  Brahmas  and  Cochins,  which  were  valued 
as  prolific  layers,  being  especially  adapted  to  with¬ 
stand  Winter  temperatures.  Before  the  Leghorn 


had  come  to  be  known  extensively,  a  cross  of  the 
Pit  Game  upon  these  Asiatic  types  produced  a  race 
of  hens  which  were  eminently  adapted  to  the  farm¬ 
er’s  needs,  ranging  far  in  the  open,  afraid  of  no  liv¬ 
ing  enemy,  winged  or  quadruped,  great  stealers  of 
nests,  and  noted  for  “bringing  home  the  bacon.” 
whether  in  the  shape  of  abundant  eggs  at  all  sea¬ 
sons,  the  finest  of  roasting  qualities  of  flesh,  and 
often  an  unexpected  brood  of  chicks  half  grown, 
which  the  adventurous  mothers  had  nourished  for  a 
time  on  insect  life.  In  the  words  of  the  cartoonist, 
“Them  was  the  happy  days.”  And  it  is  not  a  mere 
tlieoiy,  but  the  fruit  of  extensive  experience  with 
many  of  our  modern  breeds,  that  I  assert  we  have 
no  living  purebred  fowls  today  to  equal  in  utilitarian 
character  those  old-time  crosses.  And  there’s  a  rea¬ 
son,  or  rather  several  reasons,  which  I  will  outline. 

RESTORING  WANING  VIGOR.— First,  our  mod¬ 
ern  breeds  are  become  too  artificialized — too  far 
away  from  the  wild  types,  of  which  the  fighting 
Game,  through  selection  on  the  basis  of  combative- 
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At  the  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  egg  contest,  this  White  Leghorn  hen,  owned  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lyman,  laid  530  eggs  in  the  two-year  competition 
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ness,  lias  retained  in  a  large  degree.  Onr  modern 
breeds  would  do  well  to  receive  new  accessions  of 
this  revivifying  blood.  The  breed  which  I  think 
stands  nearest  to  a  consistently  practical  fowl  to¬ 
day  is  the  Buckeye,  quite  a  strong  resembler  of  the 
popular  lied  in  color,  but  of  a  distinctly  superior 
bodily  type,  with  its  pea-comb  and  more  gamy  build. 
This  breed  once  had  quite  a  start  for  popularity, 
but  under  competition  with  the  Reds  was  gradually 
reduced  to  its  present  obscurity.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  originator  of  the  Buckeye  first  crossed 
Rocks  with  Cochins  and  again  with  Game,  having 
probably  a  larger  proportion  of  this  virile  type  than 
any  other  known  breed  possesses.  I  tried  this  breed 
for  several  years  in  its  purity,  and  still  have  a 
small  stock  of  fowls  resulting  from  a  cross  upon 
Barred  Rocks.  These  have  proved  more  thrifty  in 
growth,  free  from  the  waning  vigor  of  the  pure 
Rock,  as  shown  in  defective  feathering.  When  ready 
to  disseminate  this  stock  it  will  be  with  a  standard 
description  which  will  call  first  for  the  bird's  phys¬ 
ical  structure,  second,  plumage  structure  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  external  appearance,  but  specifically  ignoring 
the  quality  or  color  of  plumage — that  consideration 
which  more  than  any  other  has  unfitted  our  breeds 
for  useful  performance.  These  breed  very  true  to  a 
Barred  plumage,  not  the  narrow  banding  exacted  in 
the  Rocks. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  CROSSING.— I  mention  this 
as  an  instance  illustrative  of  the  general  supposition 
that  the  fruits  of  a  first  cross  of  differing  breeds  is 
lost  if  breeding  is  continued  into  future  generations, 
which  idea  is  fallacious  and  quite  unreasonable.  It 
is  breeding  to  artificial  types  which  deteriorate  our 
breeds.  The  Game  requires  no  feeding  up  from  for¬ 
eign  blood,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  point.  We  will 
take  the  Plymouth  Rock.  Because  of  its  artificial 
type  we  will  cross  it  with  a  Leghorn.  The  progeny 
will  retain  the  Leghorn’s  prolific  quality,  backing  up 
the  laying  capacity  by  receiving  a  better  physical 
build.  The  accession  of  vigor  resulting  from  the 
cross  will  be  borne  out  by  a  lengthened  life,  good  for 
several  successive  years  of  laying.  The  Rock  mean¬ 
while  had  become  too  abdominally  fat  to  lay.  The 
Leghorn  would  have  died  from  overworking  its  too 
delicate  organism.  We  have  seen  advantages  of 
crossing  on  two  several  counts ;  increased  vitality 
from  the  blending  of  differing  types,  and  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Rock  fatty  degenerative  type  by  addition 
of  the  Leghorn  absence  of  that  trait. 

BREEDING  SUGGESTIONS.— I  would  take  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  Mr.  Stillman’s  valuable  contribution  upon 
one  point  only.  My  own  experience  leads  to  the 
rule  of  using  the  male  of  the  smaller,  more  active 
breed,  with  hens  of  the  larger  breed,  instead  of  vice 
versa.  And  I  would  suggest  several  advisable 
crosses.  If  one  is  desirous  of  retaining  a  certain 
color  of  progeny  the  problem  is  a  simple  one.  A 
cross  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  upon  White 
Rocks  gives  a  very  uniform  colored  flock,  purely 
white,  and  combs  typical  of  both  ancestors.  Or  a 
Rose  Comb  Leghorn  upon  Wyandottes  of  same  color 
will  yield  fowls  with  rose  combs  with  a  tendency 
to  sport  single  combs.  A  Black  Leghorn  upon  a  Java 
of  same  color  gives  black  chickens.  A  colored  fowl, 
generally  speaking,  is  vitally  superior  to  white  fowls. 

THE  OLD  DOMINIQUE— I  should  mention  in 
this  connection  a  pure  breed,  one  of  our  oldest,  an 
ancestor  of  our  Barred  Rocks  and  superior  to  it  in 
every  particular  save  the  fancy  for  beautiful  colors 
— the  American  Dominique.  So  near  absolute  perfec¬ 
tion  in  every  economic  trait  is  the  Dominique  that 
no  improving  cross  is  possible.  It  will  outlive  by 
several  generations  of  layers  the  Rock.  At  an 
early  period  the  Rock  laid  a  larger,  browner  egg 
than  the  Dominique,  but  not  of  later  years.  Too  bad 
that  laying  competitions  tend  to  the  overlooking  of 
many  superior  breeds.  The  Buckeye,  Black  Java 
and  Dominique  are  unsurpassed  in  economic  worth, 
but  the  chances  are  that  they  are  kept  obscure  by 
reason  of  want  of  knowledge  concerning  them.  Of 
these  three  the  Java  seems  most  likely  to  regain 
some  degree  of  popularity.  With  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  intrinsic  worth  among  poultry-men  the  Buck¬ 
eye  in  several  types  of  color  should  some  day  be¬ 
come  foremost  among  our  good  breeds. 

FUTURE  PROGRESS.— Starting  to  write  upon 
the  topic  of  cross-breeding  I  have  wandered,  but  I 
trust  what  I  have  said  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  breeders  not  wedded  to  the  more  popular  breeds. 
Much  progress  is  yet  to  come  in  the  poultry  field,  as 
well  as  in  all  branches  of  husbandry.  The  day  is 
approaching  when  the  question  of  poultry  meat, 
economy  of  production  and  comparative  excellence 
of  breeds  in  this  respect  will  not  be  so  generally 
ignored.  fred  w.  proctor. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 


Protecting  Chestnut  Trees  from  Goats 

I  have  chestnut  orchards  planted  on  rough  land  that 
has  never  been  cleared ;  just  shrubbed  off  and  pastured 
with  sheep.  The  sheep  do  not  browse  the  brush  growth 
close  enough  to  kill  same,  so  have  put  in  goats;  they 
go  for  the  brush  all  right,  but  they  also  eat  the  outside 
bark  of  the  chestnut  trees,  even  off  trees  8  to  10  in.  in 
diameter.  They  eat  only  the  green  outside  part  of  the 
bark,  not  disturbing  the  cambium.  Do  not  know  wheth¬ 
er  this  would  hurt  the  trees  or  not,  but  would  prefer 
not  to  have  the  trees  disfigured. 

I  notice  that  goats  will  not  eat  anything  that  has  any 
foreign  matter  on  it.  They  do  not  touch  bark  on  which 
marks  have  been  put  with  paint,  but  will  eat  all  around 
such  marks.  I  would  like  to  know  if  painting  the  bodies 
of  the  trees  with  fish  oil,  pine  tar  or  some  similar  sub¬ 
stance  would  be  injurious  to  the  trees.  I  am  satisfied 
it  would  stop  the  goats  from  eating  the  bark. 

My  chestnut  orchards  are  still  doing  well.  They  are 
the  surest  crop  that  I  grow.  Our  nuts,  being  free  from 
worms,  sell  readily  at  25  to  40  cents  per  pound,  whole¬ 
sale.  E.  A.  KIEIIL. 

Illinois. 


FOR  accurate  information  we  must  submit  this 
question  to  readers  who  have  had  experience. 
Judging  from  the  effect  on  fruit  trees,  we  should 
think  either  the  fish  oil  or  pine  tar  would  be  safe. 
Some  of  our  Eastern  fruit  men  use  a  thick  solution 


This  portable  motor  is  shown  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  College.  It  can  be  easily  transported  to  any  part 
of  the  farm,  and  where  the  electric  current  is  supplied 
it  is  very  useful. 

of  lime-sulphur  solution  painted  on  the  trunks  as 
protection  from  mice  or  rabbits.  This  helps.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  experiments  in  painting  chestnut 
trees.  The  chestnuts  have  practically  all  been  killed 
off  on  the  North  Atlantic  slope.  In  the  Middle  West 
the  chestnut  is  still  a  px-ofitable  crop. 


Mixing  Fertilizers  by  Hand 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE. — -On  page  1451  there 
is  a  discussion,  with  illustrations,  of  ‘‘Mixers 
for  Chemicals  and  Chicken  Feed.”  In  my  trucking 
and  strawberry  growing  operations  I  and  my  help 
have  mixed  some  hundreds  of  tons  of  fertilizers  by 
the  shovel  method,  and  although  I  am  always  on  the 
lookout  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  every  line  of 
my  work,  I  have  never  been  able  to  figure  out  that 
any  “mixer,”  for  home  using,  could  possibly  rival 
the  shovel,  or  rather  the  scoop-shovel,  if  skilfully 
handled,  either  in  economy  of  effort  and  time  or  in 
the  thoroughness  of  the  work.  We  have  found  the 
labor  of  actual  mixing  rather  secondary  to  the  labor 
of  emptying  the  original  sacks  of  material  and  re- 
sacking  after  mixing.  That  would  have  to  be  done, 
regardless  of  the  process  by  which  the  mixing  was 
accomplished. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WORK.— One  great 
trouble  with  any  small  mechanical  mixer  is  that 
with  a  number  of  different  materials,  as  is  necessary 
for  a  well-balanced  fertilizer,  the  material  does  not 
match  up,  sack  for  sack,  or  even  if  it  did  the  mixer 
would  not  hold  a  sack  of  each  ingredient  of  the 
combination,  so'  it  would  be  necessary  to  empty  the 
material  and  partly  .mix  it  with  the  shovel  anyway, 
to  get  an  even  mixture.  That  necessity,  it  seems  to 
me,  disqualifies  the  mixer  entirely.  As  I  have  said, 
we  find  the  actual  mixing  less  than  half  the  work. 
The  first  requirement  for  rapid  work  is  a  good  scoop- 
snovel  or  grain  shovel,  as  they  are  variously  called. 
It  should  hold  about  a  peck.  With  such  a  shovel  a 
man  can  turn  over  a  ton  of  material  in  from  20  to 
30  minutes.  We  turn  the  material  four  times, 
though  usually  it  shows  no  streaks  after  the  third 
turning. 

SOME  POINTS  IN  MIXING.— There  are  a  few 
simple  “tricks”  in  mixing  grain  or  chemicals  in  this 
way,  that  make  all  the  difference  between  an  abso¬ 
lutely  even  mixture  and  a  hopelessly  streaked  and 
uneven  product.  The  first  consists  in  properly  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  material.  One  of  the  most  bulky  in¬ 
gredients  should  be  put  down  first,  and  should  be 
spread  out  evenly  over  a  space  at  least  eight  feet 
square  if  the  “batch”  is  to  consist  of  a  ton.  We  have 
found  that  the  most  economical  unit  to  handle.  The 


other  ingredients  should  be  added  and  spread  out, 
layer  by  layer,  sandwiching  the  more  concentrated 
materials  between  the  bulkier  ones.  We  are  now 
ready  to  shovel  it  over.  This  is  done  by  starting  a 
cone-shaped  heap,  and  placing  each  additional 
shovelful  squarely  on  the  point  of  the  cone,  so  that 
the  material  rolls  and  slides  in  all  directions  from 
the  top.  The  shovel  is  always  thrust  into  the  ma¬ 
terial,  sliding  on  the  floor,  so  that  some  of  all  the 
different  ingredients  are  taken  up  with  each  shovel¬ 
ful.  Also  in  turning  the  material  the  first  time,  we 
take  the  precaution  to  turn  the  shovel  alternately 
right  and  left,  to  prevent  the  weightier  materials 
from  gravitating  to  one  side  of  the  cone.  Also  we 
shovel  alternately  from  one  side  and  then  the  other 
of  the  layers  of  material.  After  the  first  turning 
these  precautions  are  not  so  important,  but  always 
the  cone  shape  of  the  building  heap  is  retained,  and 
always  the  shovel  is  kept  sliding  on  the  floor,  so  the 
material  keeps  falling  and  rolling  to  the  shovel,  and 
rolling  and  sliding  from  the  point  of  the  cone-shaped 
pile  that  is  being  built.  When  properly  done,  with 
four  turnings  the  mixture  is  perfect.  The  actual 
mixing  of  a  ton  of  material  requires  less  than 
two  hours  of  one  man’s  labor,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  a  mixer  could  be  used  to  any  better  ad¬ 
vantage.  D.  L.  HARTMAN. 

Florida. 


Why  Are  Eastern  Lands  so  Cheap? 


WHY  does  the  acre  of  “good  plow  land”  sell  so 
low  in  the  East?  Why  doesn’t  the  farmer, 
before  he  buys,  ask  “What  will  it  pay?”  the  same  as 
he  would  if  he  was  going  to  buy  railroad  or  bank 
shares?  Why  does  he  buy  “poor  plow  land”  at  any 
old  price  when  he  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  he 
cannot  make  it  pay? 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  $250  acre  in  Iowa 
or  any  other  State.  If  President  Coolidge’s  warning 
comes  true  as  to  an  agricultural  crisis  coming  in  the 
near  future,  we  may  see  good  land  selling  at  $1,500 
an  acre,  as  I  am  told  it  now  does  in  Japan,  owing 
to  the  over-crowded  conditions  that  exist  in  that 
country.  One  thing  is  certain,  i.  e.,  that  the  number 
of  acres  of  good  land  will  not  increase,  as  they  were 
fixed  when  the  world  was  created.  Another  thing 
equally  sure  is  that  the  population  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  and  that  we  all  live  on  the  products  of  the 


land. 


Perhaps  the  following  tables  will  more  fully  ex¬ 
plain  the  situation,  and  enable  your  readers'  to  vis¬ 
ualize  the  disparity  in  prices  of  good  plow  lands  as 
based  on  their  earnings.  The  figures  are  taken  from 
the  Year  Book  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1923: 


Average  crops  per  acre  for  seven  years,  1914-1920: 

Corn  Wheat  Oats  Potatoes  Hay 
, - Bushels - Tons 


New  York  . 

.  37.3 

21.5 

34.0 

101 

1.35 

Pennsylvania.  .  . 

.  41.6 

17.7 

34.7 

91 

1.41 

Iowa . 

37.9 

18.0 

38.9 

79 

1.48 

Illinois . 

34.1 

17.4 

39.8 

72 

1.29 

Indiana . 

35.9 

16.1 

36.5 

76 

1.34 

Average  price 
1914-1920 : 

per  bushel 

on 

farms  for 

seven 

years, 

Corn  Wheat  Oats  Potatoes  Hay 

, - Bushels - N  Thus 

New  York  .  $1.32  $1.70  $0.67  $1.14  $17.40 


Pennsylvania .  1.14  1.6S  .64  1.21  18.94 

Iowa . 83  1.54  .50  1.24  13.7S 

Illinois . 88  1.64  .54  1.34  17.07 

Indiana . 89  1.66  .53  1.27  16.49 

Average  price  per  acre  for  good  plow  land  in  1924  : 

New  York  .  $75.00 

Pennsylvania .  68.00 

Iowa .  169.00 

Illinois .  148.00 

Indiana .  101.00 


With  the  interest  charge  of  only  $4.50  on  the  New 
York  acre  to  $10.14  on  the  Iowa  acre,  both  at  6  per 
cent,  and  a  price  per  bushel  ranging  from  17  cents 
on  oats  to  49  cents  on  wheat  in  favor  of  New  York, 
please  tell  us  why  the  New  York  acre  sells  so  low. 


Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  frank  whalen. 


Auto  Wrecking  Business 

ALL  sorts  of  new  lines  of  business  are  springing 
up  in  an  effort  to  utilize  what  would  be  wasted 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  Here  is  a  new  one 
in  Ohio : 


Three  years  ago  this  man  began  buying  old  wrecks  of 
cars.  He  pays  $20  for  any  Ford  that  comes  in  under 
its  own  power,  and  $10  to  $15  for  any  other  car.  He 
has  1.000  cars  on  his  farm,  and  he  allows  men  to  go  in, 
dissect  these  cars  with  monkey  wrenches  and  crow¬ 
bars,  get  out  what  parts  they  want,  and  he  puts  a  price 
on  them.  His  place  is  strictly  closed  on  Sunday,  but 
he  is  doing  well.  People  come  for  100  miles  for  parts  of 
out-of-date  cars. 


Soon  this  man  will  be  advertising  and  supplying 
people  in  all  corners  of  the  country.  It  just  shows 
what  a  man  with  a  salesman’s  brain  can  do  with  old 
material. 
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Let  the  Old  Guard  Stand 

YOUR  editorial  in  the  issue  of  November  29, 
answering  a  letter  from  O.  S.,  page  1482,  brings 
to  my  mind  what  happened  in  a  beekeepers'  associa¬ 
tion  a  few  years  ago.  We  had  a  flourishing  society, 
which  at  one  time  was  the  largest  and  most  active 
society  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  We  had 
weekly  meetings,  with  speakers  from  various  parts 
oi‘  New  England,  and  even  the  government  expert 
from  Washington.  Occasionally  we  had  open  insti¬ 
tutes,  which  were  largely  attended,  especially  by 
school  children.  There  were  many  farmer  members, 
and  a  few  college  men.  We  dealt  with 
the  practical  side  of  beekeeping,  and 
everything  went  along  swimmingly 
until  the  scientific  spirit  began  to 
creep  in. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  farmer 
is  more  practical  than  scientific,  al¬ 
though  the  agricultural  colleges  are 
changing  their  views  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  In  our  society  the  farmer  ele¬ 
ment  began  to  drop  out  and  discon- 
v  nue  their  interest.  I  have  not  heard 
from  the  association  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  the  last  I  heard  the  society 
was  dead  or  dying.  I  do  not  want  to 
discriminate  between  the  college  man 
and  the  farmer,  for  they  need  each 
other’s  help.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  farmer  of  practical  experience 
< rowded  out  by  college  men  of  scientific  experience. 
T  am  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  for  years  my 
labors  brought  me  in  touch  with  agriculture  in  most 
every  form.  » 

There  are  parallel  cases  today  in  our  churches. 
The  older  men  who  foot  the  bills  are  not  wanted, 
although  their  money  is  very  acceptable.  The  cry 
U  “put  in  the  younger  element.”  All  right,  do  so, 
and  note  the  results.  The  churches  have  become 
social  centers  and  not  scenes  of  religious  activ¬ 
ity.  Bills  are  contracted,  and  the  young  folks  find 
it  very  convenient  to  have  the  old  fogies  to  fall  back 
upon  for  relief. 

In  business  the  same  conditions  exist.  The  know- 
it-all  fresh  from  college  steps  in  and  tries  to  show 
his  father  how  to  run  the  business, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  the  business 
has  been  running  for  years  and  has 
been  financially  successful.  Farmers, 
business  men  and  others  of  age  and  ex¬ 
perience,  do  not  be  crowded  to  the  wall 
by  your  sons  and  be  forced  to  take  a 
back  seat.  Be  strong  in  your  convie- 
t'ons.  stand  up  for  your  rights  at  all 
times,  and,  above  everything  else,  do 
not  let  the  men  fresh  from  college 
think  their  education  is  complete  be¬ 
cause  they  have  a  diploma.  Show  them 
that  they  are  only  beginners,  and  the 
best  teacher  is  experience,  although 
sometimes  it  may  be  a  bitter  one. 

C.  R.  R. 


cakes  in  about  five  hours  with  this  i*ig,  and  faster 
with  more  power.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some¬ 
one  else  about  the  best  type  of  saw  to  use.  I  use 
an  old  shingle  saw,  set  very  wide.  b.  a  reed. 

On  page  1400  you  ask  to  hear  from  people  who 
have  used  gasoline  motor  driven  ice  saws.  I  have 
used  one  of  the  machines  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  it  gives  fine  results.  It  is  a  great  labor-saving 
machine,  and  is  capable  of  cutting  400  cakes  per 
hour  with  ease,  with  one  man  to  operate  it.  I  had 
from  20  to  25  men  on  the  pond  and  in  the  icehouse, 
and  the  ice  was  taken  into  the  house  on  an  endless 


A  Gasoline-driven  Ice  Saw.  Fig.  041. 

chain  elevator,  and  we  only  had  to  run  the  machine 
about  5  hours  to  have  ice  enough  to  run  all  day. 
This  machine  is  so  adjusted  that  we  can  cut  the 
kerf  from  1  in.  up  to  14  in.  deep  if  so  desired.  The 
motor  develops  23  horsepower,  is  mounted  on  wheels 
with  pneumatic  tires,  and  weighs  about  1,100  lbs. 
It  is  the  only  sawr  I  know  of  that  runs  two  saws  the 
same  way  at  once,  running  on  a  parallel  shaft  and 
using  a  differential  like  a  motor  car.  a.  c.  frazer. 


Corn  Husking  in  the  West 

SOME  weeks  ago  we  had  a  description  of  corn 
husking  in  the  Western  States.  A  pair  of  steady 
horses  haul  the  wagon  slowly  through  the  cornfield 


v  on  the  Illinois  State  corn  husking  contest  here  to¬ 
day,  shucking  31  bushels  and  45  lbs.  in  one  hour  and 
20  minutes.  ITe  used  a  10-cent  husking  peg.  As 
champion  busker  of  Illinois,  Niehaus  will  represent 
this  State  in  the  mid-West  contest  at  Des  Moines, 
la.,  next  Monday. 

“Second  place  was  won  by  Pearl  Mansfield,  also  of 
Montgomery  County,  with  31  bushels  and  14  lbs. 
lie  will  also  compete  in  Iowa. 

“Wayne  Umpress  of  McLean  County,  won  third 
place,  husking  30  bushels  and  57  lbs.  E.  C.  Henry, 
rural  mail  carrier  from  Ford  County,  placed  fourth 
with  30  bushels  and  37  lbs.  Orville 
Welch  of  Piatt  County,  19  years  old, 
won  fifth  place  with  30  bushels  and  30 
lbs.  Welch  husked  more  than  G.000 
bushels  in  30  days  last  year,  his  best 
record  being  220  bushels  in  nine  hours. 

“At  times  during  the  contest  the 
leaders  were  husking  at  the  rate  of  58 
ears  a  minute ,  or  nearly  one  ear  a  sec¬ 
ond.  Niehaus  was  the  oldest  man  in 
the  contest.  Twenty  years  ago  he  made 
a  record  of  10S  bushels  in  five  hours. 

“His  record  today  won  him  a  gold 
medal  and  a  cash  prize  of  $100,  award¬ 
ed  by  Prairie  Farmer  of  Chicago,  which 
promoted  the  contest  in  co-operation 
with  the  Sangamon  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  Springfield  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

“A  crowd  of  3,500  enthusiastic  fans,  representing 
nearly  every  county  in  the  Illinois  corn  belt,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  buskers  and  cheered  their  favorites.  San¬ 
gamon  and  Montgomery  counties  have  both  asked 
for  the  State  contest  next  year.” 

According  to  this  the  winner  husked  31  bushels 
and  45  lbs.  in  SO  minutes.  Just  remember  that  this 
means  shelled  corn.  It  must  have  been  a  lively 
scene  when  the  corn  flew  into  those  wagons  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  one  ear  a  second! 

And  the  winner,  Mr.  Niehaus,  is  53  years  old.  Not 
a  chicken,  by  any  means.  In  most  athletic  contests 
the  prizes  go  to  youth.  A  man  past  30  is  usually 
considered  too  old  to  win,  yet  here  is*  a  man  53 
years  old  who  walks  off  with  the  prize  in  a  contest 
requiring  more  strength  than  football, 
more  agility  than  baseball,  and  more 
skill  than  either!  These  corn  eaters 
surely  have  endurance  and  power.  We 
should  like  to  see  some  of  these  middle- 
aged  golf  players  rustling  in  a  Western 
cornfield.  It  would  not  be  a  case  of 
wait  for  the  wagon;  the  wagon  would 
be  obliged  to  Avait  for  the  man. 


Gasoline  Ice  Saws 

AFTER  reading  your  request  on 
page  1 460,  I  am  sending  you  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  ice  saw  I  built  and  used 
last  Winter.  This  rig  will  cut  to  a 
depth  of  10  in.,  does  very  well  for  ice 
up  to  14  in.,  and  can  be  used  in  16-in. 
ice.  All  the  woodwork  is  rough  lum¬ 
ber  found  around  the  farm,  and  the 
only  new  parts  I  bought  were  belt  and 
one  pulley. 

The  saw  part  is  the  “ladder”  or 
swing-saw  principle,  and  is  raised  and 
lowered  by  small  blocks,  shown  in  pic¬ 
ture,  Fig.  641.  The  engine  is  six  horse¬ 
power,  and  being  upright  and  high 
speed  is  the  reason  for  the  springs, 
which  would  not  of  course  lie  neces¬ 
sary  with  a  horizontal  engine.  The 
rig  is  guided  by  iron  guides,  one  at 
front  end  and  one  near  saw,  which  run  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  saw  cut,  thus  making  the  cakes  very  even  size. 
My  partner  and  myself  sawed  2,500  cakes  with  this 
rig,  and  intend  to  saw  again  this  Winter. 

My  method  of  sawing  is  to  saw  a  field  of  500  or 
1.000  cakes  both  ways,  but  not  cut  through  the  ice 
by  at  least  2  in.;  then  caulk  the  seams  behind  what 
can  be  broken  out  before  freezing,  which  is  a  short 
time  on  a  cold  day,  say  100  or  200  cakes.  Then  with 
a  hand  saw  take  out  “headers”  on  two  sides,  then 
“bust"  the  rest,  which  can  be  done  very  fast. 

Two  men  can  do  the  machine  sawing  for  1,000 


D.  Boyd  Devendorf  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Devendorf  is  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  School  Improvement  Society,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  farm 

organizers  in  the  State. 


and  the  husker  works  along  with  it,  stripping  the 
husks,  snapping  off  the  ears  and  throwing  them  into 
the  wagon  as  it  passes  along.  An  active  man  works 
like  a  jumping-jack  propelled  by  a  gasoline  engine 
and  regulated  by  a  governor.  He  has  to — and  it  is 
a  strange  sight  for  an  Eastern  farmer,  who  sits 
down  beside  a  shock  to  husk,  to  see  the  team  pass 
slowly  through  the  standing  corn  while  the  husker 
darts  from  one  hill  to  another.  The  following  re¬ 
port  was  printed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

“Springfield  Ill.,  Nov.  21. —  [Special.] — Henry  Nie¬ 
haus,  53-year-old  farmer  from  Montgomery  County, 


Solving  a  Chimney  Trouble 

WE  have  had  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  questions  about  chim¬ 
ney  troubles  this  year.  Many  people 
write  us  that  the  chimney  will  not 
draw,  either  smoke  is.  sent  down  in  tne 
room  or  a  chimney  deposit  of  creosote 
forms  near  the  chimney  or  pipes  and 
runs  down  in  the  room.  In  many  cases 
various  measures  have  been  tried  with¬ 
out  success.  In  one  case  in  particular 
there  were  two  chimneys  in  the  house 
winch  would  not  draw  properly,  al¬ 
though  in  former  years  they  gave  fair 
satisfaction.  There  seemed  in  some 
way  to  be  a  cold  pocket  of  air  along 
the  pipe  or  chimney  which  permitted 
smoke  to  cool  or  condense  before  it 
could  escape,  and  thus  caused  trouble 
from  creosote.  We  were  unable  to  give 
a  full  explanation  without  personally 
examining  the  chimney,  but  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  somewhere  along  the  passage 
from  the  stove  to  the  top  along  tin* 
chimney  there  was  some  combination 
which  permitted  the  smoke  to  cool  too 
rapidly.  The  following  note  from  tin* 
owner  of  the  chimney  has  just  come,  and  it  gives  an 
explanation  of  the  trouble,  or  at  least  a  remedy  for 
it.  There  may  be  others  troubled  in  this  way,  and 
quite  likely  a  similar  remedy  would  help. 

We  had  fully  made  up  our  minds  to  have  the  chimney 
torn  down  and  build  a  new  one.  I  called  the  contractor 
to  get  figures  as  to  the  cost,  and  he  asked  me  what  was 
wrong  with  the  chimney.  When  I  told  him  he  said  lie 
thought  we  ought  to  try  a  revolving  stack  before  we 
went  to  the  expense  of  a  whole  new  chimney.  I  or¬ 
dered  one,  and  had  it  put  on  about  three  weeks  ago, 
and  lo  and  behold,  our  troubles  are  all  over !  I  can 
use  the  stove  as  of  old,  being  able  to  bake,  and  some¬ 
times  it  nearly  roasts  us  out  this  kind  of  weather. 
Connecticut.  MRS.  M.  c.  A. 
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GOLD  SEAL  All-Rubber  4-Buckle  Overshoe  (  Monitor  )  Mens’,  Boys’  and  Youths’  sizes. 


Look  for  the 
GOLD  SEAL 
Label 


t&e  $te*£ina 
Ttlan&onStfven* 


GOLD 

SEAL 

THERE  is  no  need  to  examine 
closely  the  materials  used  in 
overshoes  that  bear  the  Gold 
Seal  label,  although  we  always  in¬ 
vite  such  inspection.  This  label  is  in 
itself  a  guarantee  of  the  very  best 
quality  throughout  and  most  care¬ 
ful  workmanship. 


No  better  materials  can  be  found 
for  the  purpose  than  the  fine  Jersey 
cloth  and  pure  gum  rubber  used  in 
making  Gold  Seal  overshoes.  These 
warm,  snug  overshoes— fleece-lined 
for  greatest  comfort  —  are  typical 
of  the  high  quality  of  all  Gold  Seal 
Rubber  Footwear. 


General  Farm  Topics 


The  Value  of  Harding 
Grass 

[There  have  been  several  newspaper 
references  to  “Harding  grass,”  a  plant 
grown  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Some  of  our 
people  have  asked  about  it.] 

The  Harding  grass  is  a  grass  that  has 
been  grown  in  California  for  a  time  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Phalaris  stenoptera.  I 
believe  that  the  California  Station  has 
published  on  this  grass  a  time  or  two, 
and  at  first  they  considered  it  an  excel¬ 
lent  grass,  but  have  revised  their  opinion 
to  some  extent.  I  believe  that  they  still 
consider  it  to  have  some  place  in  their 
agriculture,  but  are  not  as  enthusiastic 
about  it  as  they  were  some  time  ago. 

Our  own  experience  with  the  Harding 
grass  has  not  been  so  favorable,  although 
we  find  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  varia¬ 
bility  in  the  grass,  and  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  develop  some  types  out  of  it 
that  will  have  some  merit.  There  is  one 
type  of  Harding  grass  that  seems  to  have 
more  promise  than  the  rest,  and  seems  to 
live  longer,  although  since  it  was  started 
by  root  rather  than  by  seed,  and  as  there 
may  be  some  problem  of  seed  production 
in  connection  with  it,  we  are  not  ready 
yet  to  recommend  it.  We  believe  that  a 
pasture  mixture  consisting  of  English  rye 


tire  of  the  tree  to  bear,  and  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  strongly  against  cutting  the  tree 
back  severely.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
feed  the  tree  some  nitrogen-carrying  ma¬ 
terial  than  to  dwarf  it  by  severe  cutting. 
It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  some 
Wistaria  vines  bloom  very  late  in  life, 
while  some  never  bloom  at  all.  11.  B.  t. 


Clover  in  Pasture 

I  have  a  pasture  two  years  old.  Can 
I  disk  it  next  Spring  and  sow  Sweet 
clover?  My  idea  was  to  cut  the  sod 
straight,  not  turn  it,  as  I  do  not  care 
to  spoil  the  sod  by  disking  too  heavily. 
This  field  had  a  nice  crop  of  Alsike  clover 
last  year,  but  I  would  like  more  pasture. 

Pennsylvania.  s. 

The  result  will  depend  very  largely 
on  the  amount  of  lime  you  use.  Alsike 
clover  will  make  a  fair  growth  on  such 
land,  but  most  old  orchards  are  sour, 
and  Sweet  clover  will  not  succeed  unless 
you  use  lime  freely. 


Top-working-  and  Moving 
Young  Apple  Trees 

I  have  in  my  garden  a  lot  of  two-year 
apple  trees  that  I  shall  top-graft  and 
move  to  permanent  places  in  the  orchard. 
My  plan  was  to  graft  this  coming  Spring 


Branch  Offices: 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  85-89  Buffalo  St. 

St  Paul,  Minn.,  371-77  Sibley  St. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  807  Baltimore  Ave. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1103  Washington  Ave. 
Portland,  Ore.,  61-67  Fourth  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  539  Mission  St. 


For  more  than  50  years  the  Gold 
Seal  label  has  stood  for  quality 
without  compromise .  That  is  why  it 
is  a  good  guide  to  follow  today  when 
buying  rubber  footwear. 

Ask  for  Gold  Seal  Overshoes,  Rub¬ 
bers,  and  Boots  by  this  name  — 
and  look  for  the  label.  Most  good 
shoe  stores  sell  this  better  brand 
of  rubber  footwear. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  787-89  Broadway,  New  York 


BOOTS  ►  RUBBERS 
OVERSHOES 


Before  You  Buy  an  Engine 

Let  me  tell  you  how  thousands  of  farmers  are  saving  time  and  money  with 
*  ''[I  the  only  engine  designed  and  built  for  farm  work — The  Edwards  Farm 

Engine.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  it  is  different  from  any  other  engine — 
how  this  one  engine  will  fill  your  silo  or  run  your  washing  machine,  or 
do  practically  every  power  job  on  your  farm;  how  it  is  changed  from  a 
1 %  H.  P.  all  the  way  up  to  a  6  H.  P. — how  it  saves  fuel, 
starts  without  cranking,  how  it  does  not  have  to  be  fastened 
down,  does  not  vibrate,  is  light  and  easy  to  move  from 
one  job  to  another,  yet  is  rugged  and  durable — and  how 
it  has  made  good  with  farmers  for  eight  years. 

Read  What  Users  Say 

“Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Ontario,  says:  “Have 
given  my  Edwards  four  years’  steady  work  and 
like  it  fine.  Runs  28-in.  saw,  8-in.  grinder,  ensi¬ 
lage  cutter  and  does  all  chores.  Have  had  ten 
other  engines.  The  Edwards  beats  them  all.’* 
G.  N.  Jerd  of  Vermont  says:  “Would  not 
buy  any  other  engine  at  one-half  the  price.” 
Others  say;  “Fills  a  long  felt  want  for  us  farm¬ 
ers;”  "Years  of  hard  service  and  not  a  cent  for 
repairs;”  "A  little  giant  for  work;”  “has  any¬ 
thing  beat  I  ever  saw  in  the  shape  of  an  engine.” 
Don’t  buy  an  engine  until  you  get  the  facts 
about  this  marvelous  engine.  There  is  no 
obligation.  Write  now. 


Get  the  Facts  about 

MY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


You  risk  nothing.  Just  send  me  your  name 
and  address,  and  without  the  slightest  cost  or 
obligation  I  will  send  you  all  of  the  facts  about  this 
remarkable  engine,  tell  you  how  it  will  do  practically 
every  power  job  on  your  farm,  and  give  you  all  of  the 
details  of  my  liberal  free  trial  oSer.  Write  today. 


The  Edwards  Motor  Compani 

412  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


On  most  farms  the  machinery,  including  the  tractor,  will  be  housed  for  the  Winter. 
On  this  Wayne  County  farm,  the  tractor  is  moved  into  the  wood  lot  and 

used  to  haul  out  timber. 


grass,  Orchard  grass,  Tall  oat.  Kentucky 
Blue  grass,  Timothy,  Red  clover  and 
White  clover  is  very  much  better  suited 
to  the  same  condition,  and  the  seed  costs 
considerably  less  per  acre  for  pasture 
purposes.  For  some  of  the  rather  moist 
soils,  Reed  canary  grass  has  shown  a 
great  deal  of  promise.  This  is  Phalaris 
arundinacea,  and  it  is  very  hardy,  very 
palatable,  very  durable,  and  makes  good 
hay  under  extremely  wet  conditions.  Its 
limiting  factor,  too,  is  the  matter  of  seed, 
as  it  shatters  very  readily  and  is  rather 
difficult  and  expensive  to  harvest. 

G.  R.  IIIGBY. 

Oregon  Experiment  Station. 

Sweet  Cherry  Tree  and 
Wistaria 

I  have  on  my  premises  a  large  cherry 
tree  with  luxuriant  foliage.  It  is  now 
four  years  since  I  acquired  this  place, 
but  the  tree  has  never  given  but  very 
few  cherries,  and  of  small  size.  There 
is  a  Wistaria  vine  at  the  base,  growing 
to  the  top  of  the  tree,  which  also  does  not 
bloom.  Should  I  cut  back  the  tree  to 
one-third  its  size  now  or  in  the  Fall, 
hoping  thereby  to  obtain  new  wood  and 
fruit  next  year?  Is  the  Wistaria  vine 
detrimental  to  its  bearing?  w.  M.  E. 

Bethel,  Conn. 

Wild  sweet  cherries,  or  Mazzards,  as 
they  are  commonly  known,  frequently 
produce  small  fruit.  Moreover,  there  are 
varieties  of  sweet  cherry  which  are  not 
large  or  which  are  poor  or  inferior  m 
some  conditions,  while  large  and  high  in 
quality  in  other  regions.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  size  of 
fruit.  As  to  the  production  of  fruit, 
lack  of  pollination,  frost  or  Winter  in¬ 
jury,  or  low  vigor,  may  be  responsible  for 
poor  crops.  Practically  all  sweet  cher¬ 
ries  need  cross  pollination,  something 
which  causes  more  difficulty  of  this  kind 
than  any  other  factor.  The  Wistaria 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fail- 


and  reset  them  a  year  later,  but  I  am 
told  that  it  is  possible  both  to  move  and 
graft  them  the  same  season.  Will  you 
advise  if  this  is  good  practice?  E.  f.  ii. 

Billerica,  Mass. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  cannot 
move  and  graft  the  trees  at  the  same 
time.  The  cutting-back  attending  trans¬ 
planting  will  balance  the  loss  of  roots. 
The  work  should  be  done  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  whether  or  not  you  adopt 
the  one-year  procedure  will  probably  de¬ 
pend  upon  whether  you  can  handle  all  of 
them  in  a  short  period  of  time.  If  you 
graft  them  before  transplanting  you  are 
running  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  grafts, 
while  if  you  do  it  after  the  trees  are  in 
their  permanent  positions  you  may  be 
rushed  by  the  onset  of  Spring  and'  you 
will  also  have  to  cover  the  same  ground 
twice. 

On  the  other  hand  if  you  graft  the 
trees  this  year  and  transplant  them  next 
year  the  grafts  will  make  a  better 
growth,  though  they  will  be  in  turn 
checked  when  the  trees  are  moved.  All 
in  all  it  is  a  good  subject  for  discussion, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  will  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  in  the  long  run,  aside  from 
personal  convenience  in  attending  to  the 
tasks  involved.  h.  b.  t. 


Handling  Columbian 
Raspberry 

I  wish  information  on  the  care  of  Co¬ 
lumbian  raspberry  plants;  these  plants 
since  bearing  have  had  all  old  canes  cut 
out  and  have  been  staked  up  but  as  some 
plants  are  from  10  to  12  ft.  high  would 
like  to  know  if  they  should  be  cut  back 
and  when.  c.  H.  r. 

New  York. 

Twelve  feet  is  considerable  growth  for 
purple  canes  to  make  in  one  season  un¬ 
less  a  special  effort  is  made  to  get  this 
long  type  of  growth.  Ordinarily  the 
plants  are  headed  back  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  at  the  desired  height  like  black 
raspberries  and  the  laterals  that  are  then 
thrown  out  are  cut  back  before  Spring  to 
the  desired  length.  Some  growers,  how¬ 
ever,  prefer  to  let  one  long  shoot  grow 
and  cut  that  back  to  any  desired  height 
and  stake  it.  Fertilizers  should  be  put 
on  in  early  Spring.  h.  b.  T. 
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THE  “FRIEND”  NEW  SYSTEM 

“AIR  DRAFT” 

If  you  want  to  know  about 
this  “Friend”  AIR  DRAFT 
write  at  once  for  descriptive 
circular.  It  fully  describes 
the  secret  of  the  newest  dis¬ 
coveries  in  liquid  spraying. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Many  dealers  and  distributors 
throughout  the  country 

Give  Fruit  Acreage 


Cataloa  *Jree.  NAME 

THIS 
PAPER 


k'eltys^\ 

CeAiMi&as 

True  to  Na^ie  Fruit  Treed 
Reliable  for  45  Years 

Some  are  Growing  Near  You  || 

Ask  us  to  tell  you  where  they  are  so 
you  can  see  them  and  talk  with 
their  owners. 

ALL  ARE  GUARANTEED 

Delivered  in  good  condition 
— sturdy  and  healthy— well- 
rooted,  perfect  True  to  Name 
fruit  trees. 

Send  for  Handsome  Catalog 

of  Certified  and  Guaranteed 
True  to  Name  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums  and  other  fruit  trees; 
also  shrubs,  roses,  grape¬ 
vines  and  ornamental 
trees. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established 
in  1880 


Seed?  mm 


with  our  1925  Berry  Sales  Book. 

Brimful  of  helpful  suggestions  for  berry  grow¬ 
ers.  Tells  when  to  plant  and  how  to  prepare 
the  soil.  A  Wonderful  Strawberry  is  without  a 
name.  A  chance  to  win 

A  Prize  of  $250.00 

by  complying  with  conditions  which  are  very 
easy.  Read  our  liberal  offer  in  our  Berry  Plant  Book. 

Send  for  it  now  and  get  in  on  thia $250.00 
prize  offer  before  it  is  too  late.  Pansy 
Seed  free  for  the  lady  of  the  home.  Our 
Berry  Book  drives  full  Information  retrard- 
Ing  our  line  of  Small  Fruits.  Seeds.  Bulbs 
and  Fruit  Trees*  Write  at  once. 

Baldwin-Wbitten-Ackerm  an  N  u  rt  cries 
Box  330  Bridgman.  Michigan 


s 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  “EM” 


TRAWBERRIES 

TOWNSEND’S  ££,  Catalog  Now  Ready 

’  America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking, 
i'ullydescribes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  ito%  to  50% 
on  every  order. 

F-.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  Md 

(>•....«  Can  beat  city  Prices.  Goods  held  separate. 
Uinseng  Price  list.  UAH  FUliS,  Tac»,  Etc. 


IRA  STERN 


R.  R.  6 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


u/-  p|„J;„l,,„  If  you  like  them,  beltersend  fora 

We  brow  bladlOlUS  list.  Card  will  bring  it. 


E.  N.  TILTON 


Ashtabula,  Ohio 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS.  Inc. 
1539-1549  Covert  St..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BEST  WAY  for  Cleaning  Them 
THE  BESTWAY  MFG.  CO.  Aberdeen.  Maryland 

REMNANTS  Army  Khaki  or  Gray  Cloth  any  length’, 

75c.  yd.  postpaid.  GORDON’S  Dexter,  Maine 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Maple  Syrup  Makers 

More  Grit 
and  I.  X. 

Evaporators 
used  than 
combined  < 
put  of  all  ci 
petitors.  Hi_ 
est  quality  product  with  least  possible  expense 
and  labor  is  the  reason.  W  rite  for  booklet  and 
state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  3703  East  93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHII 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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In  the  North  Carolina 
Mountains 

A  perfect  day,  this  second  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  sun  is  shining  brightly,  and  it 
is  just  right  for  working  at  the  wood- 
pile  in  shirt  sleeves,  for  wood  we  must 
have  here  in  sight  of  Grandfather  Moun¬ 
tain,  which  towers  2,000  ft.  above  our 
own  hills,  which  rise  from  4,000  ft.  un. 
Last  night  the  thermometer  dropped  to 
four  below  zero,  and  it  W’as  lucky  that 
we  had  put  the  Coutant  raspberries  to 
bed  for  the  Winter,  laying  them  flat  on 
the  ground  and  covering  them  w’ith  earth. 
The  Cuthbert  and  Perfection  will  stand 
cold  weather  fairly  well,  but  Coutant  ber¬ 
ries  are  so  much  larger  and  finer  that 
they  are  well  worth  the  extra  trouble  of 
covering  them.  LaFrance  were  frost¬ 
bitten  last  Winter  but  we  are  not  cover¬ 
ing  them,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be 
hardy.  Raspberries,  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  are  a  sure  crop  here,  but  the 
standard  strawberries  are  a  gamble,  with 
odds  against  us  because  of  the  late 
Spring  frosts  after  weeks  of  warm 
weather. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  national 
park  here,  to  contain  over  1,000  square 
miles.  Uncle  Sam  now  owns  large  for¬ 
est  reserves  here,  and  the  purchase  of 
other  large  tracts  is  under  consideration. 
The  Blue  Ridge  National  Park  would  em¬ 
brace  scenery  surpassing  in  beauty  the 
Alps  and  the  Cascades.  Good  roads  are 
now  being  built,  and  if  the  park  becomes 
a  reality  many  friends  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  perhaos  come  to  see  this  section. 
Large  wild  game,  such  as  deer  and  tur¬ 
key,  were  exterminated  years  ago,  but  I 
presume  the  district  will  be  stocked. 
There  are  still  a  few  bears,  plenty  of 
quail  and  pheasant,  also  catamounts  and 
bobcats.  *  MOUNTAINEER. 

Avery  Co.,  N.  C. 


The  Black  Currant 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  growth,  picking,  and  market¬ 
ing  of  black  currant?  This  is  a  fruit 
country  and  some  years  back,  black  cur¬ 
rants  were  grown  on  a  couple  of  farms. 
There  is  none  grown  here  at  present  and 
the  old  growers  have  passed  away.  We 
had  a  few  bushes  op  the  farm  when  we 
arrived  15  years  ago  but  these  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  Now  I  am  interested  and  if 
you  can  get  me  in  touch  with  someone 
who  is  now  growing  black  currants  I 
should  greatly  appreciate  it.  M.  c. 

Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 

The  European  black  currant  is  not  in 
very  great  favor  just  now  because  of  its 
connection  with  the  white-pine  blister- 
rust.  There  are  two  species  of  black 
currant,  Itubus  nigra,  the  European 
black  currant,  and  Rubus  americana,  the 
American  species.  The  former,  because 
it  is  superior,  is  the  one  commonly  grown, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  a  plant  is  found 
that  is  not  infected  with  blister-rust. 
For  this  reason  it  lias  been  considered 
a  public  nuisance,  and  the  law  requires 
that  a  public  nuisance  be  done  away 
with. 

The  blister-rust  spreads  from  the  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  to  the  white  pine. 
It  is  considered  that  the  white  pine  re¬ 
sources  are  more  valuable  than  the  few 
black  currant  bushes  scattered  here  and 
there.  However,  in  certain  sections  de¬ 
voted  to  fruit  growing  it  is  customary  to 
permit  the  growing  of  currants  and 
gooseberries.  Whether  or  not  you  are 
in  a  district  of  this  kind  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  at  Albany. 

In  Europe  the  public  has  become  edu¬ 
cated  to  the  flavor  of  the  black  currant, 
and  it  is  highly  esteemed.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  it  has  never  been  held  in  much  re¬ 
gard,  either  because  of  the  strong  flavor 
or  because  the  public  has  not  learned  to 
appreciate  its  virtues.  At  any  rate, 
there  are  very  few  black  currants  now 
grown.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
from  someone  who  has  grown  them. 

H,  B.  T. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Leo  Koretz,  master 
swindler,  was  sentenced  at  Chicago  Dec. 
4  to  prison  from  one  to  10  years  on  a 
charge  of  larceny,  the  first  of  four  charges 
to  which  he  pleaded  guilty.  A  receiver  in 
bankruptcy  took  charge  of  such  of  his 
assets  as  could  be  recovered.  Scarcely 
more  than  .$500,000  of  the  $2,000,000  he 
obtained  and  spent  in  lavish  living  has 
been  recovered. 

Ninety  days  in  jail  and  a  fine  of  $1,000 
was  the  sentence  imposed  Dec.  4  upon 
'William  S.  Silkworth,  former  President 
of  the  New  York  Consolidated  Exchange, 
by  Federal  Judge  A.  N.  Hand.  Silk- 
worth  and  five  others  were  convicted  by  a 
jury  Nov.  29  of  using  the  mails  in  a 
scheme  to  defraud.  Sentence  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  immediate  notice  of  appeal  and 
the  continuation  of  the  convicted  man’s 
bail.  Silkworth’s  punishment  was  not 
the  heaviest  one  meted  out  to  the  defend¬ 
ants.  Blaine  J.  Nicholas  and  Earl  II. 
Truesdell,  junior  members  of  the  bucket- 
shop  firm  of  Raynor,  Nicholas  &  Trues¬ 
dell,  for  whom  the  jurors  made  recom¬ 
mendations  of  mercy,  were  sentenced  to 
two  years  each  in  Atlanta  Penitentiary. 

Five  persons  were  burned  to  death  and 
a  number  injured  when  a  Detroit-Cleve- 
land  limited  interurban  train  struck  a 
truck  loaded  with  40  barrels  of  turpentine 


at  Wyandotte,  a  suburb  of  Detroit.  Mich., 
Dec.  3.  The  dead  include  the  motormau, 
three  women  and  a  girl. 

Twelve  persons,  one  the  Commissioner 
of  Police  of  Weelmwken,  N.  ,T..  and  10  of 
them  policemen,  were  indicted  Dec.  5  by 
the  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  Grand  Jury, 
in  connection  with  the  bootlegging  scan¬ 
dal  which  came  to  light  through  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  a  priest  of  that  city.  The  twelfth 
man  indicted  is  William  Griffin  of  Jersey 
City,  said  to  be  the  “master  mind”  behind 
the  ring  of  liquor  smugglers.  Charges  of 
misconduct  in  office  and  of  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  State  prohibition  enforcement 
act  were  contained  in  the  indictments 
against  the  police  officials.  Griffin  was 
charged  with  conspiracy.  According  to 
one  of  the  affidavits  filed  with  the  county 
authorities,  and  presumably  part  of  the 
testimony  before  the  grand  jury,  signals 
were  flashed  from  the  tower  of  the  Town¬ 
ship  Ilall  in  Weehawken  to  policemen 
stationed  along  the  waterfront.  They, 
in  turn,  flashed  other  signals  to  inform 
incoming  rum  ships  that  it  was  safe  to 
land. 

The  decision  of  lower  courts  in  con¬ 
struing  the  Pennsylvania  statute  prohib¬ 
iting  the  use  of  shoddy  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  mattresses,  pillows,  bolsters  and 
certain  other  articles  of  bedding,  was  af¬ 
firmed  Dec.  8  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
case  brought  by  the  Palmer  Brothers 
Company  of  Connecticut.  The  company 
contended  the  statute  was  unjustly  dis¬ 
criminatory  because,  while  it  prohibited 
use  of  shoddy,  it  permitted  use  of  com¬ 
peting  material  which  has  been  sterilized 
and  disinfected.  The  lower  courts  had 
refused  an  injunction  to  restrain  enforce¬ 
ment. 

Not  guilty  was  the  jury  verdict  ordered 
Dec.  9  by  Federal  Judge  Knox  in  the 
case  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  New  YTork  Herald-Tribune, 
charged  with  unlawful  publication  of  in¬ 
come  tax  returns.  Instructing  the  jury 
to  bring  in  this  verdict,  Judge  Knox  ruled 
that  under  his  interpretation  of  the  stat¬ 
ute  the  jury  could  not  return  a  verdict  of 
guilty. 

WASHINGTON.— A  net  loss  of  near¬ 
ly  $4().(>(>0,()00  was  sustained  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1923  in  operation  of  the  pos¬ 
tal  service,  it  was  shown  in  an  expert 
analysis  submitted  to  the  Senate  Dec.  3 
by  Postmaster  General  New.  The  report, 
filed  in  compliance  with  a  Senate  resolu¬ 
tion  and  designed  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  bill  proposing  general  increases 
in  salaries  of  postal  employes,  found  that 
only  first-class  mail  and  postal  savings 
were  operated  at  a  profit.  With  friends 
of  the  salary-increase  hill,  vetoed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  by  President 
Coolidge,  expressing  confidence  that  it 
would  be  re-enacted,  the  cost  study  was 
seen  as  necessitating  a  revision  of  postal 
rates  sufficient  to  bring  in  $100,000,000 
additional  revenue.  Mr.  New,  however, 
made  no  recommendations.  As  now 
drawn,  the  hill  provides  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  $300  a  year  to  each  of  the  200,- 
000  employes,  with  a  total  added  expendi¬ 
ture  of  more  than  $00,000,000. 

Senator  Pittman  (D.,  Nev. )  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  new  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  appropriation  bill  Dec.  3  which 
would  restore  the  $500,000  item  for  the 
Spanish  Springs  irrigation  project,  elim¬ 
inated  by  a  House  Committee.  lie  de¬ 
clared  liis  readiness  to  oppose  passage  of 
the  hill  unless  the  item  is  restored  in  the 
Senate.  A  similar  fight  by  him  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  last  session  so  tan¬ 
gled  the  legislative  situation  as  to  result 
in  the  failure  of  several  important  meas¬ 
ures.  Senator  Ashurst  (I).,  Ariz. )  pro¬ 
posed  appropriation  of  $200,000  to  com¬ 
plete  the  first  Mesa  division  of  the  Yuma 
auxiliary  project  and  $600,000  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  Yuma  district  for  expenditures 
in  maintaining  the  Colorado  River  levee 
system. 

The  Interior  Department  Appropria¬ 
tion  Bill,  first  of  the  annual  supply  meas¬ 
ures,  was  passed  Dec.  9  by  the  House. 
The  measure,  carrying  a  total  of  $238,- 
000,000,  was  sent  to  the  Senate  minus  an 
original  provision  calling  for  abolition 
July  1  of  39  land  offices.  A  last-minute 
effort  was  made  to  restore  this  section, 
previously  eliminated  on  an  amendment 
by  Representative  Sinnott  (R.,  Ore.), 
hut  it  was  kept  out  of  the  bill  by  a  vote 
of  185  to  162. 

Charles  H.  Burke,  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
dian  Affairs,  was  charged  with  maladmin¬ 
istration  of  the  oil-bearing  estates  of 
three  Indians  of  the  Creek  tribe  in  a 
sworn  statement  inserted  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  Dec.  9  by  Rrepresentative 
Howard  (D.,  Okla. ).  The  statement  was 
made  by  Hugh  L.  Murphy,  former  Coun¬ 
ty  Judge  in  Okmulgee,  Okla.  The  In¬ 
dians  whose  estates  were  involved  were 
Saber  Jackson,  Martha  Jackson  and 
Jackson  Barnett.  Murphy’s  statement 
said  Burke  had  permitted  the  settlement 
of  a  case  of  Saber  Jackson  for  $50,000, 
although  this  was  $250,000  less  than  had 
been  offered  in  another  settlement  which 
the  Commissioner  had  refused  to  ap¬ 
prove.  Furthermore,  Murphy  charged, 
“the  $50,000  was  $700,000  less  than  the 
Commissioner,  by  his  own  admission, 
was  convinced  Saber  Jackson  was  enti¬ 
tled  to.” 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  New 
York  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Dec.  3 
upheld  the  order  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  restraining  the  Live  Poultry  Deal¬ 
ers’  Protective  Association,  Inc.,  from 
fixing  prices  and  from  boycotting  com¬ 
mission  men  and  others  who  sold  poultry 


at  prices  other  than  those  fixed.  The  in¬ 
junction  is  effective  pending  the  outcome 
of  a  suit  brought  by  the  United  State 
Government  under  the  Sherman  act.  In 
appealing,  the  association  argued  that  its 
agreement  for  price  fixing  was  not  an  un¬ 
reasonable  restraint  of  trade.  Judge 
Learned  Hand  wrote  the  courts’  decision. 

Last  Winter  the  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture  at  Farmingdale  offered 
some  short  courses  that  were  so  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  Long  Island  farmers  and  others 
in  Southern  New  York  that  the  school  is 
offering  them  in  greater  variety  this  year. 
Two  courses,  one  in  poultry  and  the 
other  in  general  farming,  begin  Jan.  5 
and  continue  through  February.  A  three- 
day  tractor  school  is  scheduled  for  Jan. 
19,  20  and  21.  After  the  tractor  school, 
one  day  will  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects :  Blasting  and  use  of  ex¬ 
plosives  on  the  farm ;  concrete  making, 
soldering,  saw  filing  and  care  of  tools, 
framing  and  construction  of  small  farm 
buildings,  farm  water  supply  and  se’wage 
disposal,  rope  splicing,  knots  and  belt 
lacing,  electric  lighting  plants  for  the 
farm,  use  of  the  forge  on  the  farm.  It  is 
believed  that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
such  courses  dealing  with  one  specific 
subject  and  covering  such  a  short  period 
have  been  offered.  Persons  may  come  in 
for  one  or  more  days,  selecting  only  the 
subject  about  which  they  desire  informa¬ 
tion.  Descriptive  circulars  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  Director  Knapp. 

Wholesale  live  poultry  merchants  from 
West  Washington  Market  and  operators 
of  live  poultry  slaughter  houses  from  va¬ 
rious  points  in  the  metropolitan  district 
gathered  Dec.  9  to  protest  against  a  con¬ 
templated  embargo  on  live  poultry  due  to 
the  prevalence  of  a  chicken  disease  which 
has  become  epidemic.  The  live  poultry 
brought  to  New  York  each  week  by  the 
railroads  exceeds  2(H)  carloads,  with  an 
average  tonnage  of  more  than  4,090,000 
lbs.  II.  J.  Henry,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  connected  with  the 
State  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  presided.  Cyrus  C.  Miller,  counsel 
for  the  wholesale  live  poultry  merchants, 
explained  at  the  inquiry  that  live  chickens 
coming  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  were  subject'  to  a  distemper  of 
pneumonia  and  while  apparently  in  good 
condition  on  arrival,  sickened  in  a  few 
days  and  died.  Mr.  Miller  stated  that 
his  clients  desired  to  co-operate  with  the 
State  Department  of  Markets,  as  well  as 
the  Board  of  Health,  to  counteract  the  dis¬ 
ease.  An  absolute  embargo,  Mr.  Miller 
said,  would  not  only  be  unwise  but  would 
deprive  a  large  percentage  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  kosher  dressed  poultry,  which 
was  the  principal  table  food  of  more  than 
1,600,000  of  the  Jewish  and  an  increasing 
percentage  of  the  Italian  element.  It  was 
decided  the  director  would  have  a  further 
conference  with  the  live  poultry  mer¬ 
chants  and  would  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  department  at  Albany  and  con¬ 
sider  plans  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 
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Summer  Indoors 
Zero  Outdoors 


The  “Etrl}aril00tt”  Boiler  keeps 
cold  weather  where  it  belongs — out¬ 
side  your  house.  And  it  does  its  heat¬ 
ing  work  at  lowest  cost  to  you.  The 
heating  surface  in  the  “IRirijarhamt” 
Boiler  is  much  larger  than  in  the 
ordinary  boiler.  Every  shovelful  of 
coal  heats  more  water  per  hour — 
you  can  keep  the  whole  house  warmed 
to  70°  on  the  coldest  day  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  fuel. 


“fttdjarbsicm”  Boilers 

are  correctly  rated.  You  can 
be  sure  that  they  will  warm 
your  house  satisfactorily  and 
economically  —  we  guarantee 
every  “Ct  t  t  f)  3  r  fo  0  0  It” 
Boiler  to  do  its  heating  work 
exactly  as  we  claim. 


Better^ 
Homes 

thru  Better  Heating 
■with. 

Sirhar&son 

HeaUrs—Boilert  I 


Ask  your  heating  contractor  for  particulars  or  write  us  direct  for  booklet 

RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON  CO. 


New  York,  260  Fifth  Are. 
Detroit,  4472  Cass  Ave. 
Buffalo,  Jackson  Bldg., 

220  Delaware  Ave. 
Chicago,  3639  to  3645 

S.  Ashland  Ave. 


Manufacturers  of 
"IRtcbarbson”  “Perfect” 
Heating  and  Cooking  Apparatus 
Since  1837 


Boston,  60  High  St. 
Philadelphia,  1308  Arch  St. 
Providence,  58  Exchange  St. 
Rochester,  Roekwood  St. 
Newark,  593  S.  21st  Street 
(Irvington)  Dover,  N.  J. 


STEAM  and  HOT  WATER  BOILERS 


CF-B-2 


An  Improved  Oil-Gas  Burner 
With  a  Flame  Control  Valve 

The  Home  Economy  Oil-Gas  Burner  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  burner  on  the  market. 
Special  flame  control  valve,  German  silver 
needle  and  bronze  [generator  give  results 
never  before  attained. 

Turns  low  cost  furnace  oil  (not  fuel  oil)  into 
gas.  giving  a  steady,  hot  flame.  No  carbon. 

Write  for  free  folder  and  price  list 
with  our  10-day  guarantee  of  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back. 

E.  R.  Caldwell  &  Son  Brass  Co. 

Dept.  60,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Agents—  Write  for  territory 


Home  Economy 
Oil -Gas  Burner 


•es 


Repair  Parts  Supplied 

Stove,  Range,  Furnace,  Steam  &  Hot  Water  Heater 

STOVE  REPAIR  CORPORATION,  184  Mulberry  St., Newark, N.J. 

Open  until  7  PM.  evenings — November. 

FARMS-Sunny  SouthernJersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  eauipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

Ei.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50  years. 

Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  IBOOK  —  FREE 
Telle  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll  246  Plymeuth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Make  More  Money 

on  a  small  farm  in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California, 
where  you  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Twenty 
and  forty-acre  .farms  produce  alfalfa  abundantly. 
Dairying,  hogs  and  poultry  make  good  returns,  and 
at  pie  varieties  of  fruits  yield  dependable  profits;  a 
combination  of  these  means  a  well-balanced  farm  with 
good  income  throughout  the  year.  Winterless  California 
offers  much  to  the  man  looking  fora  country  where  he 
cun  get  the  most  out  of  life.  Ciimate  is  delightful  with 
long  growing  seasons;  wonderful  roads;  excellent 
schools.  Nearby  markets  and  cooperative  marketing 
associations  afford  profitable  outlets  for  all  produce.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  cutting  out  high  labor  costs, 
insures  success.  There  are  no  winter  handicaps.  San 
Joaquiu  Valley  illustrated  folder  mailed  free  on  request. 
C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa 
Fe  Ry.,  906  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  III. 


Long  Term  Farm  Mortgages 

grant  loans  to  farmers  in  New  York 
**  and  New  Jersey  by  first  mortgages 
under  the  United  States  Government  Plan. 

This  plan  gives  you  capital  for  thirty-three 
years  and  the  installment  plan  of  payment 
provides  for  the  payment  of  the  principal 
and  interest  in  full  on  the  due  date. 

Write  now  for  information  to 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

31  Clinton  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Things  To  Think  About 


Organizing  a  Vigilance 
Committee 

This  community,  like  many  others,  has 
suffered  from  the  depredations  of  thieves. 
My  own  home  was  robbed.  The  burglar 
was  apprehended  in  my  bedroom  at  mid¬ 
night  with  flashlight  in  one  hand  and  re¬ 
volver  in  the  other,  threatening  to  shoot 
me  if  I  made  a  move  to  stop  him.  We 
found  out  in  a  few  days  who  he  was,  ar¬ 
rested  him  in  Philadelphia  and  he  is  now 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  period  of  26  years,  minimum  of  13 
years,  at  hard  labor.  On  my  recommen¬ 
dation  our  Grange  authorized  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  “Vigilance  and  Protective  As¬ 
sociation,”  the  object  of  which  would  be 
to  rid  our  community  of  suspicious  or 
undesirable  characters  with  seeming 
criminal  intent,  and  to  punish  criminals. 
It  seems  to  me  such  an  organization  with 
a  fund  in  the  treasury  could  do  much  to 
prevent  these  things.  One  cannot  go 
very  far  in  apprehending  and  punishing 
criminals  without  some  money  to  work 
with.  Detectives  do  not  go  very  far  in 
that  kind  of  work  unless  they  are  paid 
for  it.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  an 
outline  of  how  such  an  organization 
might  be  managed,  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws,  yearly  dues,  anything  which  may 
help  the  writer  in  putting  this  into 
shape?  .  H.  L.  D. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  good  suggestion. 
We  have  heard  from  several  places  where 
such  organizations  have  been  formed  and 
conducted  successfully.  We  would  all 
like  to  know  how  they  operate. 


“The  Other  Side”  of 
Immigration 

As  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the 
last  eight  or  10  years,  and  an  admirer  of 
its  policy  of  fair  play  for  everybody,  I 
regret  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  year, 
only  one-sided  propaganda  against  im¬ 
migrants  finds  place  in  your  pages,  as 
expressed  by  the  letter  of  J.  J.  on  page 
1129,  called :  “Farm  Labor  aud  Immi¬ 
gration.”  It  is  deplorable,  in  general, 
that  the  noble  ideals  of  pre-war  United 
States,  of  fair  play,  justice,  “live  and  let 
live”  should  be  substituted  by  race 
prejudice,  intolerance  and  race  super¬ 
iority. 

Allow  me  to  point  out,  in  the  first 
place,  the  wrong  aspect  taken  by  the 
writer  of  the  afore-mentioned  letter 
toward  the  problem  of  immigration.  The 
writer  and  others  seem  to  discuss  the 
immigrant  from  the  selfish  viewpoint  of 
availability  for  the  native  farmer  as  farm 
help,  as  they  would  discuss  importation 
of  draft  horses  or  purebred  cows,  etc., 
and  not  from  the  viewpoint  of  consider¬ 
ing  so  many  human  beings  coming  to 
settle  and  make  their  homes  over  here  as 
pioneers  of  earlier  times  have  done. 

J.  J.  asserts  that  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  immigrants  are  not  welcome  to 
this  country  because  they  are  not  farm¬ 
ers  or  farm  laborers.  You  would  hardly 
expect  poor  immigrants  to  go  into  farm¬ 
ing  which  nowadays  requires  a  consider¬ 
able  investment  of  capital,  and  also 
knowledge  of  agricultural  methods.  The 
process  of  “going  back  to  the  land”  is 
very  slow,  and  as  such  shows  a  steady 
growth  in  the  last  decade.  The  writer 
seems  to  forget  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  this  country  lives  in  small 
towns  and  cities,  and  is  occupied  in  in¬ 
dustries,  which  are  just  as  important  to 
the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  nation  as 
agriculture.  The  immigrants,  upon  their 
arrival,  naturally,  flow  to  the  cities,  until 
they  learn  the  new,  for  them,  language, 
and  adapt  themselves  to  uew  conditions. 
After  this  adaptation  a  certain  percentage 
goes  into  farming  or  rural  settlements. 

The  50  per  cent  of  Hebrews  living  in 
the  big  cities  is  occupied  in  gainful  oc¬ 
cupation  and  form  a  body  of  consumers 
which  furnishes  a  splendid  market  for 
farm  products.  The  best  market  prices 
for  eggs,  poultry,  fruit  aud  vegetables 
are  paid  by  the  Jewish  and  Italian  trade 
in  New  York  City.  This  is  a  fact  known 
throughout  the  East.  How  can  J.  J.  ex¬ 
pect  immigrants  with  limited  capital  and 
no  experience,  to  take  up  farming  when 
the  native  farmers’  sons  and  girls  are 
deserting  their  old  farm  homes,  and  are 
flocking  to  the  cities?  We  read  fre¬ 
quently  of  the  problem  of  overproduction 
on  American  farms.  This  problem  could 
certainly  not  be  solved  by  adding  another 
half  million  new  farmers  to  this  country. 

The  theory  of  superiority  of  Nordics 
over  non-Nordics  (imported  idea  from 
Germany),  which  possessed  the  minds  of 
a  good  deal  of  our  countrymen  and  its 
legislators,  is  nothing  but  a  silly  copy 
of  the  theory  of  superiority  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  kultur,  entertained  by  Germans 
before  the  war,  and  possibly  after 
It  is  beyond  human  understanding  why 
a  German,  worshipping  the  Kaiser,  void 
of  ideas  of  democracy,  shouting  as  yet 
his  head  off  for  a  Ludendorff  or  Hinden- 
burg,  is  more  welcome  to  this  free  coun¬ 
try  than  a  freedom-loving  Russian  or 
Italian.  Why  is  a  German  ex-soldier 
who  might  have  killed  a  few  Americans 
in  the  war,  welcome  to  this  country,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  Nordic,  while  a  brother  or 


father  of  an  American  Jewish  or  Italian 
soldier,  who  lost  his  life  or  was  maimed 
in  the  war,  shall  be  excluded? 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  immigrants 
should  be  admitted  upon  their  physical 
and  mental  merits.  It  is  also  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  that,  in  times  of  business  stagnation, 
immigration  should  be  restricted.  But 
why  discriminate  between  different  na¬ 
tionalities?  There  are  jails  and  lunatic 
asylums  in  the  northern  countries  and 
there  are  great  cultural  institutions,  col¬ 
leges  and  museums  in  eastern  and  southern 
countries.  People  drink  whiskey  or  wine 
and  fight  and  commit  crimes  in  Sweden, 
England  and  Germany  as  well  as  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  Italy  or  Poland.  Why  the  preference 
of  Nordic  over  non-Nordic? 

As  far  as  the  assimilation  of  different 
races  in  this  country  goes,  we  still  have 
an  influential  Swedish  and  German  press, 
and  this  is  after  a  30  to  40-year-old  set¬ 
tlement  of  these  nationals  in  great  bodies. 
The  fact  is,  that  none  of  these  foreign 
newspapers  and  cultural  activities,  be 
they  German  or  Hebrew,  Swedish  or 
Italian,  do  any  harm  to  the  unity  of  this 
country.  They  raise  the  cultural  and 
spiritual  level  of  the  different  nationals, 
•and  thereby  also  raise  the  level  of  the  en¬ 
tire  American  spiritual  life.  At  no  time 
are  those  activities  opposed  to  American¬ 
ism  in  the  sense  of  opposing  democratic 
and  spiritual  or  moral  ideals. 

It  is  the  narrow-mindedness  and  snob¬ 
bish  assertion  of  superiority,  through 
racial,  accidental  parentage,  that  en¬ 
dangers  the  unity  and  harmonious  co-liv¬ 
ing  of  different  nationals  in  these  United 
States.  To  illustrate  this  view,  there  was 
the  clouding  of  important  national  issues 
in  the  recent  national  compaign,  by 
the  fight  of  pro  and  anti-Klan  forces  in 
this  country.  “Men  are*  created  alike. 
Yi  ii’  liberty  an<^  pursuit  of  happiness  to 
all,  was  proclaimed  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Revolution.  They  had  no  ideas  of 
discrimination  in  back  of  the  noble  ideals. 
Are  these  ideals  dead  to  the  American 
people?  Let  us  hope  they  are  as  alive 
as  ever  before.  Let  us  not  discriminate 
between  peoples  because  of  their  names 
and  birthplace.  Let  us  judge  the  immi- 
grant  as  well  as  the  native  upon  their 
individual  merits,  not  their  family 
trees.  We  are  a11  e9ual  before  the  law 
of  God.  Why  should  we  be  different  be- 
lore  the  law  of  men?  Hatred  and  preju¬ 
dice  or  suspicion  toward  one  another  as 
preached  by  individuals,  as  well  as  secret 
and  non-secret  organizations,  will  not 
make  better  men  or  women  out  of  any 
of  us.  Unprejudiced  consideration  of 
virtues  and  vices  of  all  immigrants  living 
among  us,  as  well  as  our  native  neighbors, 
will  benefit  us  greatly  and  weld  us  into 
a  spiritually  strong  nation,  respected  and 
honored  by  the  entire  world.  a.  P. 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Child  Labor  Amendment 

In  regard  to  the  child  labor  amend¬ 
ment,  why  is  it  that  the  farmer,  who  is 
the  cheapest  paid  in  the  world,  is  always 
against  reform  and  progress?  Why,  the 
one  who  suffers  most  ought  to  be  more 
for  radical  changes.  You  know  that  many 
working  people  reaching  the  age  of  36  or 
over  are  actually  played  out,  used  out. 
Why?  Because  they  started  to  work  too 
young.  Many  a  man  of  20  years  of  age 
is  overworked ;  their  engine  is  worked 
out.  Have  a  look  in  the  woolen  mills  of 
New  England  where  so  many  children 
under  age  are  employed.  The  employers 
don’t  want  old  people ;  young  blood  means 
more  gold,  more  profit.  Why  are  work¬ 
ing  people  smaller  than  rich  people?  Be¬ 
cause  in  the  time  when  their  body  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  grow  they  are  hitched  to  the 
harness.  I  have  seen  the  young  children 
working  and  fainting  while  at  work.  In 
the  time  when  they  ought  to  go  to  school, 
when  they  ought  to  live  and  enjoy  being 
out  in  open,  brilliant  sunlight,  they  were 
lying  in  the  trenches  of  the  black  sweat¬ 
shops  of  New  England.  A  child  grows 
until  18  years,  and  some  until  21.  When 
children  start  work  early  it  stops  their 
growth.  The  human  race  was  not  creat¬ 
ed  to  make  profit  for  anybody,  m.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  seems  to  be  a  fair  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  argument  for  the  child  labor 
amendment.  We  know  men  over  70,  hale 
and  hearty,  still  working  in  the  mills.  We 
deny  that  the  rich  are  always  larger  than 
working  people.  That  is  nonsense! 


Outlawed  Note 

I  have  a  judgment  note  dated  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1911,  for  $200.  The  maker  died 
last  January  and  now  the  administrator 
of  the  estate  claims  he  does  not  have  to 
pay  it,  as  it  was  held  too  long.  Please 
advise  me  if  I  can  collect  it?  The  note 
was  given  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  giver 
died  and  the  estate  is  in  New  York 
State.  a.  w.  M. 

West  Virginia. 

The  statute  of  limitation  expired  on 
the  note  in  question  six  years  from  the 
date  of  last  payment,  unless  there  was 
a  new  written  agreement  to  pay  or  un¬ 
less  the  debtor  was  outside  of  the  juris¬ 
diction  so  that  action  could  not  be  com¬ 
menced  against  him.  N.  T. 
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Give 

a  Real  Gift 


Day  in  and 
day  out— 'in 
any  home- 
instant  and 
portable 
heat— 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters 

in  the  improved  models 


STANDARD  OIL  GO. 
OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


Stop  Leaks!  Repair  Breaks! 
Make  Loose  Parts  Stay  Tight! 


binooth-On  No.  1  makes  quick  easy  and 
dependable  repairs  on  crocked  ii eating 
boilers,  radiators, 
pipes,  tanks,  leaky 
ovens,  furnaces, 
loose  handles, 
leaky  radiators, 
hose"  connections, 
gas  tanks,  cracked 
water  jackets,  loose 
nuts,  grease  cups 
and  hub  caps,  etc. 

You  can  make  26c 
to  $25  saving  every 

time— without  waiting  for  a  pr _ 

al  “fixer.” 

w  i*  Get  Smooth-On  No.  1  in  6-oz.,  1,  6  or  10 

jVJI*  Pound  tin  at  your  hardware  store  and  be 

FREE  BOOtk  prepared  for  emergencies. 


SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  39 

574  Communipaw  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


RUNNING  WATER  INHOMEANO 


**  if  j?©n  IWe 
neat*  a  Creelc 
|  or  Spring 

’  *  Buy  Direct 

Save  1-5  to  35% 

This  free  catalog  is  a  real  text-hook  1 
on  solving  your  household  and  dairy  ham 
problems  —  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings,  plumbing,  and  water  sys- ' 
terns,  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits,  furnaces, 
electrical  supplies,  etc. 

You  can  save  by  our  method  of  cutting  out  middle^ 
men  and  bookkeepers. 

Freight  paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re^ 
funded.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Smyth-Despard  Co* 

796  804  Broad  PL,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Plumbing-Pipe-Tittin^s 

GLESALE  PRICES 


FAMdUSff  ni  J 

THAME  BURNER 

. PATENTED . ' . . . . ' 

A  /TAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lvl  lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 

safe,  durable,  reliable. '•Complete  sample. 
50ctfl.  post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25 
Your  money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 
l  gg  Clark  Building  Grand  Rap  Ida,  Mich 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Plums  and  Prunes  Again 

There  was  a  short  article  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  which  you  spoke 
of  prunes  growing  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  This  was  news  to  me,  for  I  always 
supposed  that  prunes  grew  only  in  warm 
climates.  I  am  interested  in  this,  for  I 
have  two  young  prune  trees  growing  in 
my  flower  bed  and  I  should  like  to  know 
more  of  their  culture.  m.  w. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

All  prunes  are  plums,  just  as  game  is 
meat.  Game  is  a  particular  kind  of 
meat,  and  in  somewhat  the  same  way 
prunes  are  particular  kinds  of  plums. 
.Pacific,  Tennant,  and  Agen  are  just  as 
much  prunes  as  are  the  German  and 
Italian  Prunes.  The  reason  why  folks 
usually  associate  prunes  with  warmer 
or  drier  climates  is  because  most  of  the 
drying  is  done  in  those  sections,  and  the 
name  “prune”  has  been  given  to  any 
plum  that  will  dry  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses. 

Of  course,  then,  the  culture  of  plums 
and  prunes  becomes  identical,  and  there 
ia  no  need  of  further  discussion. 

H.  B.  T. 


The  .  South  Haven  and 
Rochester  Peaches 

Can  you  give  me  a  description  of  the 
Rochester  and  South  Haven  peaches, 
where  they  originated,  time  of  ripening, 
comparison  with  other  varieties,  hardi¬ 
ness,  and  so  forth?  j.  b.  w. 

Union,  Ore. 

The  South  Haven  and  the  Rochester 
peaches  are  both  relatively  new  varieties, 
the  former  more  so  than  the  latter.  It 
is  said  that  the  Rochester  originated 
near  Rochester,  N.  Y„  on  a  farm  owned 
by  Mr.  Wallen.  The  seed  was  planted 
about  1900,  and  the  variety  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1912.  The  South  Haven  is 
said  to  be  the  sole  survivor  of  a  l^rge 
block  of  nursery  stock  grown  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  other  trees  were  winter-killed 
while  this  one,  which  it  is  presumed  was 
a  bud  variation,  grew.  It  was  introduced 
in  1918. 

From  its  origin  South  Haven  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  very  hardy  both  in  wood  and 
bud.  It  is  a  yellow-flesh  peach,  attrac¬ 
tive,  of  good  quality,  and  ripening  from 
two  to  three  weeks  before  Elberta.  It 
comes  about  with  Yellow  St.  John  or  a 
trifle  later.  The  Michigan  growers  es¬ 
pecially  desire  a  variety  that  ripens  be¬ 
fore  Elbertas,  because  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket  pays  a  premium  for  peaches  at  just 
that  time.  Consequently  the  South  Ha¬ 
ven  peach  is  being  received  with  great 
favor  in  the  home  of  its  origin. 

•The  Rochester  peach  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing  consideration  in  eastern  sections  for 
some  time  for  very  much  the  same  rea¬ 
sons.  It  is  a  rich,  attractive  yellow  in 
color,  beautifully  marked  with  red,  and 
the  flesh  is  likewise  appealing.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Crawford  group  and  carries 
the  high  quality  characteristic  of  those 
varieties,  though  in  shape  it  is  a  bit  more 
blocky.  It  ripens  several  days  earlier 
than  Early  Crawford,  and  some  claim 
that  it  is  two  weeks  earlier.  We  have 
never  seen  the  South  Haven  and  the 
Rochester  growing  side  by  side,  but  from 
what  we  understand  they  are  of  about  the 
same  season,  with  any  advantage  lying 
with  Rochester,  though  even  this  appar¬ 
ent  advantage  may  disappear  with  the 
realization  that  Rochester  ripens  over  a 
long  season.  h.  b.  ttjkey. 


Propagating  Privet 

I  have  a  quicker  and  easier  way  of 
propagating  California  privet  than  that 
which  you  recommend  to  J.  Y.,  Wood- 
bridge,  *N.  Y.  I  passed  many  years  at 
a  seaside  resort  in  Southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  where  we  raised  the  privet  in  sand 
mixed  with  a  little  dirt.  When  I  came 
up  here  (Westchester  County)  I  cut  off 
new  growth  of  privet,  from  1  ft.  to  18 
in.  long,  and  stuck  it  in  the  ground  any 
time  between  April  and  October.  That 
was  last  year.  The  hot  and  dry  days 
killed  some  of  the  clippings,  but  fully 
three-fourths  took  root  and  grew  nicely. 
The  rest  I  replanted  with  similar  clip¬ 
pings  and  I  now  have  just  240  ft.  of 
young  California  privet,  growing  nice¬ 
ly,  without  any  of  your  “tying  in  bundles 
and  burying  in  the  ground  over  Winter 
or  in  a  cold  cellar.”  My  advice  to  J.  L., 
acquired  by  experience,  is,  cut  as  many 
young  shoots  as  he  may  wish  next  Spring, 
do  not  take  off  any  of  the  foliage,  stick 
in  the  ground  exactly  where  he  wishes 
them  to  remain,  about  6  in.  apart  and  6 
in.  deep,  don’t  bother  about  watering 
and  await  results  during  the  Summer. 
When  the  hot  days  come,  and  any  of  the 
clippings  are  found  sickly,  cut  off  more 
new  growth  and  stick  in  the  ground. 
They  will  be  well  rooted  by  October. 
Next  Summer  I  shall  have  240  ft.  of 
voung  hedge,  as  good  as  any  in  New 
York  State.  A.  m.  h. 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — J.  L.’s  inquiry  related  to 
cuttings  of  the  wood  which  he  could  se¬ 
cure  in  Fall,  not  to  green  clippings.  It 
is,  as  A.  M.  II.  says,  very  easy  to  grow 
the  privet  from  these  green,  cuttings 
w'hen  they  are  procurable,  and  when  it 
is  convenient  to  plant  in  this  wray. 


REDFORH 


TOP  Notch  Redfore,  a 
long-wearing,  cloth-top 
gaiter  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity  that  will  be  sure  to 
give  satisfaction. 


Tested  for  wear 
and  comfort 

T  TNDER  wearing  conditions  that  are  far  more 
severe  than  ordinary  use,  Top  Notch  Rubber 
Footwear  is  thoroughly  tested  out.  In  snow  and 
slush,  in  snags  and  rocks,  these  test  pairs  must 
make  good.  They  have  got  to  prove  that  they 
will  give  long  service. 

After  these  test  pairs  have  proved  satisfactory 
every  other  pair  is  built  up,  by  hand,  with  the 
same  painstaking  care,  using  the  same  superior 
grade  of  materials. 

It  is  not  likely  that  you  will  ever  put  your  Top 
Notch  Rubber  Footwear  through  such  severe 
punishment,  but  if  you  do,  you  can  be  sure 
that  it  will  more  than  make  good. 

Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary  rubber 
boots  or  shoes.  It  will  often  give 
twice  the  service.  Every  pair  has 
the  Top  Notch  standard  of  mileage. 

They  are  made  in  all  styles 
and  all  sizes  —  for  men, 
women  and  children — 
boots,  arctics  and  heavy 
and  light  rubbers. 

The  best  stores  carry  Top 
Notch  Rubber  Footwear  or 
will  be  glad  to  get  it  at  your 
request. 


CORNBELT 

THE  shoe  illustrated  herewith 
is  the  Top  Notch  four-buckle 
Cornbelt,  an  all -rubber  arctic 
that  is  especially  built  to  give 
long  wear.  Cornbelts  are  made 
in  all  sizes  for  men,  boys  and 
youths ;  as  well  as  a  similar 
article  called  “  Snoshu  "  an 
all-rubber  gaiter  for  women, 
misses  and  children. 


BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and 
Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 

Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A. 
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Market 


News 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

New  York  and  other  Northern  States 
have  little  to  offer  the  markets  but  the 
more  staple  commodities,  and  these  are 
now  being  taken  from  storage.  The 
weather  has  been  too  severe  to  hold  even 
the  more  hardy  vegetables  for  shipment 
direct  from  the  field  with  only  a  casual 
covering  to  prevent  freezing ;  in  fact, 
there  has  been  some  difficulty  at  times  in 
transporting  potatoes  from  producing  to 
consuming  centers  without  freezing,  un¬ 
less  special  cars  were  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  market  reports  during  the  past 
month  have  frequently  showed  that  some 
potatoes  were  selling  under  the  regular 
market  price,  due  to  their  having  been 
touched  by  frost.  Of  the  1,600  carloads 
of  potatoes  received  in  the  New  York 
market  during  the  month  of  November, 
according  to  Federal  figures,  Maine  sup¬ 
plied  about  850,  Long  Island  around  550, 
New  York  State  about  200,  the  few  re¬ 
maining  carloads  being  received  from 
scattering  points,  including  Canada, 
Idaho  and  Bermuda.  Idaho’s  growers 
ship  a  large  potato,  especially  packed, 
which  is  used  by  hotels  and  restaurants, 
as  it  is  exceptionally  well  adapted  for 
baking  purposes.  The  demand  for  pota¬ 
toes  has  been  light,  and  with  liberal  sup¬ 
plies  the  market  has  been  dull.  Long 
Island  Green  Mountains  ranged  $3.35  to 
$3.65  per  180  lbs.,  bulk,  while  Maine 
stock  brought  $2.25  to  $2.40,  and  York 
State  round  whites  sold  up  to  $2.20  per 
180  lbs.,  bulk.  Long  Island  potatoes,  as 
a  rule,  top  the  market,  as  many  consum¬ 
ers  prefer  them,  due  to  their  bright  ap¬ 
pearance,  their  eating  qualities,  and  in 
cold  weather  they  are  not  as  likely  to  be 
frost  injured  on  account  of  the  short 
haul,  many  being  trucked  into  the  city. 
Carrot  shipments  from  New  York  State 
have  been  much  heavier  this  year  to  date 
than  last  year  and  prices  have  not  been 
as  good,  York  State  carrots  selling  $1.10 
per  100-lb.  sack,  compared  with  $1.75  to 
$1.00  a  sack  a  year  ago.  New  York  State 
is  expected  to  produce  about  S56,000  bu., 
or  nearly  150,000  bu.  more  than  in  1023. 
Cabbage  advanced  considerably  a  week  or 
two  ago,  when  field  cabbage  had  been 
cleaned  up  and  storage  stocks  were  being 
drawn  upon,  but  the  market  evidently 
over-reached  itself,  as  there  has  been 
some  weakness,  with  Danish  seed  selling 
$12  to  $16  per  ton,  bulk.  Texas  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  ship  a  little  new  crop  cab¬ 
bage,  although  none  had  been  received  in 
New  York  at  this  writing.  Celery  offer¬ 
ings  were  fairly  liberal,  and  with  moder¬ 
ate  trading  the  market  held  fairly  steady. 
Considerable  damage  to  celery  fields  in 
New  Jersey  and  other  nearby  States  was 
done  by  the  freeze  which  occurred  about 
the  middle  of  November.  Long  Island 
cauliflower  and  Brussels  sprouts  have  not 
been  coming  in  in  very  good  shape  for  the 
most  part,  giving  the  California  products 
■a  fairly  good  market  on  these  commod¬ 
ities.  Kale  sold  fairly  as  long  as  the 
weather  was  cold,  but  after  a  warm  day 
or  two  trading  was  dull.  Louisiana  veg¬ 
etables  are  now  coming  in,  these  includ¬ 
ing  escarole,  chicory,  parsley,  bunched 
beets  and  shallots,  these  products  being 
shipped  iced  in  sugar  barrels.  Cranber¬ 
ries  have  been  selling  well  and  a  strong 
market  was  reported.  Apples  were  rath¬ 
er  quiet,  especially  on  average  to  poor 
offerings,  fancy  marks  being  firmly  held 
as  a  rule.  Citrus  fruits  sold  well. 

EGGS  AND  POUETUY 

We  have  a  situation  in  the  egg  market 
a  little  out  of  the  ordinary.  Although 
receipts  in  general  were  relatively  light, 
probably  the  majority  of  fresh  eggs  were 
white  and  came  from  the  Pacific  coast 
and  nearby  points,  and  the  mid-YVestern 
eggs  find  strong  competition  in  the  off¬ 
color  or  small-sized  fresh  eggs  from  the 
above-mentioned  points.  There  was  a 
little  improvement  in  market  conditions 
during  the  week.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  egg  prices  are  usually  on  a  down¬ 
ward  trend,  consequently  receivers  are 
desirous  to  avoid  accumulations,  and  will, 
if  necessary,  shade  the  price  to  effect  a 
clearance  of  the  fresh  stock  coming  in. 
While  there  has  been  some  accumulations 
on  hand,  the  amount  has  been  reduced 
rather  than  increased,  and  prices  held 
fairly  steady,  and  65c  was  probably  about 
as  high  as  anything  in  original  packages 
sold  for,  repacked  eggs,  closely  graded, 
bringing  top  quotations.  On  Dec.  8  cold 
storage  houses  in  the  metropolitan  area 
had  about  300,000  cases  of  eggs  less  than 
they  had  a  year  ago.  when  storage  hold¬ 
ings  were  unusually  heavy. 

The  live  poultry  market  is  in  bad 
shape.  Offerings  were  liberal,  with  the 
carry-over,  and  death  losses  have  been 
large,  due  to  a  disease  which  is  reported 
to  be  epidemic  and  which  has  thrown  the 
market  into  a  chaotic  condition.  The  sit¬ 
uation  is  now  in  the  hands  of  State  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  results  of  their  investi¬ 
gation  and  their  action  in  the  matter  is 
being  awaited  with  considerable  anxiety. 
Trading  was  naturally  slow,  although 
there  was  some  demand  for  ducks.  Offer¬ 
ings  of  fresh-killed  fowl  were  liberal, 
prices  .were  low  and  many  were  put  into 
storage.  A  few  nearby  capons  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  turkeys  were  slow.  Chickens 
were  also  slow  and  only  fancy  stock 


would  command  top  prices.  Dressed  poul¬ 
try  storage  holdings  are  considerably  in 
excess  of  last  year,  the  total  for  the  four 
large  cities,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Chicago,  amounting  to  over  67,- 
365,000  lbs.,  compared  with  about  48,- 
660,700  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  been  very  quiet, 
with  prices  changing  very  little.  Receipts 
were  moderate  and  there  was  a  fairly 
good  demand  for  top  grades,  but  under¬ 
grades  were  inclined  to  move  slowly. 
Good  rye  straw  strengthened  a  littie  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  47c;  dairy,  lb., 
46c. 

Eggs. — Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
70c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  80c. 

Cheese. — 'Whole  milk  ( cream ) ,  lb.,  30c  ; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk.  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c ;  goat’s  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  3  for  25c;  cabbage, 
new,  lb.,  2c;  carrots,  bunch,  5c;  bu.,  90c; 
celery,  bunch,  10c,  3  for  25c ;  fresh  horse¬ 
radish,  can,  12c;  kale,  pk.,  20c;  lettuce, 
head,  5c;  Boston,  head,  10c;  onions,  bu., 
$1.25;  pickling,  qt.,  15c;  bunch,  5e; 
parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25;  onion  sets, 
lb.,  15c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75c ;  pk.,  20c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  1924,  bunch,  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c ;  spinach,  pk..  20c ;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  4c;  dill,  bunch,  10c;  turnips,  lb.,  3c; 
bu..  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
23c;  fowls.  41/2  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  25c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  25c;  broilers, 
1%-lb.,  lb.,  25c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  30c  ; 
fowls,  4  y2  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  1%-Ib.,  lb., 
32c ;  squabs.  2  for  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  Hamburg,  lb.,  20c  ;stiusage,  lb.,  20c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
cutlet,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  32c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  rab¬ 
bits,  lb.,  30c ;  hams,  sugar-cured,  whole, 
lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c ; 
honey,  card,  23c;  extracted,  18c;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.  25c;  maple  syrup,  $2 
to  $2,25 ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $4 ; 
milk  goats,  each,  $15;  vinegar,  pure,  gal., 
30c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  12  to 
13c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  15c; 
lamb,  lb..  28  to  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks.  Spring,  lb.,  35c; 
chickens,  Spring,  lb.,  20  to  27c;  fowls, 
lb.,  20  to  26c ;  turkeys,  35  to  50c ;  guinea 
hens,  each,  75c;  pigeons,  pair,  75c;  geese, 
lb..  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb., 
45  to  50c;  Spring  chickens,  lb.,  35  to 
45c;  fowls,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  turkeys,  lb.,  55 
to  70c ;  geese,  lb.,  45  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb..  50c ;  eggs,  75  to  80c  ;  duck 
eggs,  75  to  85c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  grapes,  lb.,  3 
to  5c ;  pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25  ;  quinces, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  beans,  bu.,  $4  to  $7; 
beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  cabbage,  doz.,  40  to 
50c;  100,  $2  to  $4;  curly  cabbage,  doz., 
60  to  65c ;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  60c;  endive,  doz. 
bunches,  60  to  75c;  garlic,  doz.  bunches, 
50c ;  Boston  lettuce,  crate,  75c  to  $1.25  ; 
leaf  lettuce,  head,  3  to  5c ;  onions,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1;  potatoes, 
bu.,  50c;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  $1;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  1  to  2%e. 

Honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c;  per  cap,  25c; 
hiekorynuts,  bu.,  $3  ;  chestnuts,  pt.,  25c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $23;  No.  2.  $20 ;  No. 
3.  $18;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17  ;  wheat,  bu., 
$1.30;  oats,  bu.,  65  to  72e;  corn,  bu., 
$1.38  to  $1.43. 

ROCHESTER 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  22  to 
25c;  fowls,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  roosters,  lb.,  23 
to  25c ;  ducks,  lb..  26  to  2Sc ;  geese,  lb., 
2$  to  30c  ;  turkeys,  lb.,  50c ;  rabbits,  pair, 
75c  to  $1. 

Eggs,  60  to  75c ;  butter,  country  crock, 
lb..  35  to  40c. 

Honey. — Strained  clover,  lb.  jars,  22 
to  23c;  qt.  jars,  60  to  75c;  5-lb.  pails, 
$1.10;  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails,  75c;  clover, 
comb,  fancy,  24-section  case,  $4.50  to 
$4.75  ;  white  clover,  cap,  18  to  20e ;  buck¬ 
wheat.  cap,  15  to  17c. 

Hiekorynuts,  bu.,  $2;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  walnuts,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beets,  basket,  40  to  45c;  bu.,  70  to 
75c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  28c; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads.  35  to  40c;  100  heads, 
$2.50  to  $3.50:  red  Danish,  crate,  75  to 
80c;  ton.  $25  to  $30;  carrots,  bu..  50  to 
60c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  60c ;  cu¬ 
cumbers.  hothouse,  basket,  $3  to  $3.25 ; 
endive,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c;  horse¬ 
radish,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  kale,  bu.,  40  to 
45c ;  lettuce.  Boston,  crate,  90c  to  $1 ; 
doz.  heads,  25  to  30c;  onions,  yellow,  bu., 
75  to  90c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
25c;  parsnips,  basket,  35  to  40e;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  45  to  50c;  pumpkins,  doz.,  50 


to  75c;  romaine,  doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  1%  to  2y2c;  turnips,  purple 
top,  bu.,  90  to  95c ;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  Alexander,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
Baldwin,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  Greening,  $1  to 
$1.50;  Ilubbardston,  $1.50  to  $2;  King, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
Twenty  Ounce,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Spy, 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  Wealthy,  $1  to  $1.50; 
Wolf  River,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Pippin,  75e 
to  $1.25;  Snow,  $1.25  to  $2;  Tallman 
Sweet,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Cranberries,  half- 
bbl.,  $5  to  $6 ;  grapes,  Concord,  ton,  $40 
to  $50;  lb.,  2y2c;  pears,  Kieffer,  14-qt. 
basket,  40  to  50c;  quinces,  14-qt.  basket, 
40  to  50c. 

Beans,  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red  mar¬ 
row,  $7  ;  white  marrow,  $8 ;  red  kidney, 
$7 ;  white  kidney,  $7 ;  pea,  $4.50 ;  medi¬ 
um,  $4.50;  yellow  eye,  $5. 

Hides. — Steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  7c;  No.  2, 
6c;  cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  7c;  *No.  2, 
6c ;  bulls  and  stags,  5c ;  sheepskins,  each, 
50c  to  $2.50 ;  lambs,  $1  to  $2 ;  shear¬ 
lings,  25  to  75c;  calf,  No.  1.  16  to  184c; 
No.  2,  1714c.  Fleece,  lb.,  40  to  42c. 

Raw  Furs. — Skunk,  No.  1,  $2.75  to  $3  ; 
No.  2,  $1.60  to  $1.75 ;  No.  3,  $1  to  $1.10 ; 
No.  4,  60  to  75c;  mink,  large'dark,  No. 
1,  $9  to  $9.50 ;  large  brown,  $7.50  to  $8 ; 
medium  dark,  $7  to  $7.50;  medium 
brown,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  small  dark,  $5  to 
$5.50;  small  brown,  $3.50  to  $4;  rac¬ 
coon,  large,  No.  1,  $5.50  to  $6;  medium, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  small,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  muskrat, 
Winter,  large,  $1.50;  medium,  $1.10; 
small,  75c;  Fall,  large,  $1;  medium,  65c; 
small,  40c ;  red  fox,  No.  1,  large,  $12 ; 
medium,  $9;  small,  $6;  weasel,  white, 
25c  to  $1.50 ;  brown,  10c  to  $1. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $23;  mixed, 
$14  to  $15 ;  _Alfalfa,  $20  to  $21 ;  oat 
straw,  ton,  $15  to  $17 ;  wheat  straw,  ton, 
$15  to  $17  ;  rye  straw,  $19. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  quiet,  with 
little  change.  Poultry  continues  dull  and 
dairy  products  are  only  steady.  Eggs 
are  off. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
steady  ;  creamery,  42  to  50c ;  dairy,  40  to 
45c ;  storage,  38  to  42c ;  common,  25  to 
30c.  Cheese  steady  ;  daisies,  flats,  long¬ 
horns,  23  to  24c;  Limburger,  26  to  28c. 
Eggs,  dull;  heavy  receipts;  hennery,  50 
to  67c;  State  and  Western  candled,  56  to 
58c  ;  storage,  40  to  45c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  tur¬ 
keys,  30  to  40c;  fowls,  24  to  26c;  chick¬ 
ens,  22  to  28c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c ; 
ducks,  28  to  30c  ;  geese,  22  to  26c.  lave 
poultry,  dull  ;  turkeys,  28  to  35c ;  fowls, 
16  to  23c;  chickens,  38  to  25c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  18  to  24c;  geese,  18 
to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Spy, 
Snow,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  Rome  Beauty,  Twen¬ 
ty  Ounce,  Spitzenberg,  $1.75  to  $2;  King, 
Wolf  River,  Baldwin,  Greening.  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  Western,  box.  $2.75  to  $3.25  ;  sec¬ 
onds,  bu..  50  to  75c.  Potatoes,  firm ; 
homegrown,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  sweets,  bbl., 
$2.50  to  $3. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  steady ; 
Winter  varieties,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Keiffer,  50 
to  75c.  Cranberries,  firm  ;  Cape  Cod, 
bbl.,  $11  to  $11.50.  Grapes,  California 
varieties,  lug,  $2  to  $2.50  (10c  lb.  retail). 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak ; 
white  kidney,  marrow,  cwt.,  $10.50  to 
$11  ;  red  kidney,  $9  to  $9.50 ;  medium, 
$6.50  to  $7  ;  pea,  $6.25  to  $6.50.  Onions, 
quiet ;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
white  and  yellow,  bag.  $2  to  $2.50;  Span¬ 
ish,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2. 

Vegetables. — Quiet ;  artichoke,  box,  $6 
to  $6.50;  beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  $5 
to  $7  ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  bu., 
40  to  50c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  celery,  crate.  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  cucumbers,  Florida,  crate,  $5  to 
$7 ;  eggplant,  crate,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  endive, 
doz.,  75  to  85c;  lettuce,  5-lb.  basket,  45 
to  50c ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  90c  to  $1  ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  peppers,  Flor¬ 
ida,  hamper,  $6  to  $6.25 ;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  squash,  cwt.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
tomatoes,  Florida,  re-packed  crate,  $6.25 
to  $6.50;  turnips,  yellow,  bu.,  40  to  65c; 
white,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  20 
to  23c;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple  products, 
slow ;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  18c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  weak;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and  oat 
straw.  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 
ton.  $33 ;  middlings,  $35  ;  Red-dog,  $46  ; 
cottonseed  meal,  $42 ;  oilmeal,  $45.50 ; 
hominy,  $49;  gluten,  $43.70;  oat  feed, 
$15.  j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

December  11,  1924. 

December  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone  :  Glass  1, 
$3.07  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A.  $2.10.  plus 
skim-milk  value ;  Class  2B,  $2.25 ;  Class 
2C,  $2.15;  Class  3A,  $1.S0;  Class  3B, 
$1.75  ;  Class  3C,  $1.65. 

Sheffield  Farms  :  Class  1,  $3.07  ;  Class 
2,  $2.20;  Class  3,  $1.65. 


Non-pool  Association:  Class  1,  82.80; 
Class  2,  $2.20;  Class  3A,  $1.70;  Class 
3B,  $1.65. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.44  @$0.45 

Good  to  choice . 38  @  .44 

Lower  grades . 34  @  .37 

Packing  stock . 25  @  .28 


CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials. .. .$0.22  @$0.22 y2 

Average  run  . 21  @  .21  y2 

Skims  .  .  .  . . 14  @  .18 


EGGS 

White,  fancy  . $0.73@$0.74 

Medium  to  choice . 54@  .65 

Pullets . 50  @  .53 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  .74@  .75 

Gathered,  best . 60@  .65 

Common  to  good . 34@  .50 

Storage,  best . 45 @  .50 

Lower  grades . 33@  .42 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.15@$0.30 

Chickens . 19@  .35 

Roosters . 14  @  .15 

Ducks . 22  @  .23 

Geese . 12@  .18 

Turkeys . 25  @  .30 

Rabbits,  lb . 20@  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice . $0.44  @$0.45 

Common  to  good . 28@  .35 

Chickens,  best . 44!@  .45 

Fair  to  good . 30@  .38 

Roosters . 16@  .22 

Ducks . 18@  .25 

Geese . 16@  .27 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.10@  2.00 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  7.50@  9.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.75@  7.00 

7  to  -  8  lbs .  4.25@  5.50 

Culls .  1.50@  2.50 

WILD  RABBITS 


Cottontails  from  the  West  in  quite 
large  supply,  wholesaling  around  40  to 
50c  per  pair.  Jacks,  75c  to  $1.25. 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best . $0.16@$0.17 

Good  to  prime . 11  @  .15 

Culls . 07  @  .10 

Lambs,  head  . 3.00@12.00 

Pigs,  25  to  35  lbs . 15@  .24 

LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . $12.00@$13.00 

Lower  grades  .  7.00@  9.00 

Sheep .  3.00@  7.00 

Lambs .  13.00@  16.00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . $0.07  @$0.23 

Cabbage,  bbl . 1.25@  1.50 

Carrots,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crate _  1.00@  3.00 

Celery,  doz.  hearts .  1.00@  1.35 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2.25@>  6.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 2.00@  4.00 

Leeks,  100  bunches . 1.50@  2.50 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate .  1.00@  3.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.00@  2.50 

Parsley,  100  bunches  .  1.50@  3.00 

Peas,  bu . 1.50@  5.00 

Peppers,  bu . 2.50@  5.25 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 1.0O@  2.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 2.00@  3.25 

Squash,  bbl .  1.50@  1.75 

String  beans,  bu .  1.50@  7.50 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate .  6.00@  7.50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.00@  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bunches....  2.50@  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $3.50@$3.75 

State,  150-lb.  sack .  1.65 @  1.85 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1.20@  1.25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  S.00@14.00 


Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.75@  3.00 


FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $3.00@$0.00 


Ben  Davis  .  2.00@  4.00 

Greening .  3.00@  6.50 

McIntosh .  4.00@11.00 

Spy . 3.00@  6.50 

York . 3.50@  5.75 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket . 5ft@  .80 

Pears,  bbl .  3.50@12.00 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt...  1.50@  2.00 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box .  5.50@  6.50 

Ivumquats,  qt . 10@  .20 

Oranges,  box  .  2.00@  8.50 

Grapefruit,  box  .  2.00@  6.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy - $25.00@$26.00 

No.  2  .  23.00@  24.00 

No.  3  .  20.00@  21.00 

Straw— Rye .  15.00l@  17.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk.  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  y2  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.58@  .59 

Cheese . 34  @  .38 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 85@  .90 

Gathered . 50@  .75 

Fowls . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 02  @  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Onions,  lb . 05@  .08 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .20 

Cabbage,  lb . 05@  .06 

Cucumbers,  each . 15@  .20 
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Eradicating  Nettle 

We  are  troubled  with  bull-nettle.  It 
seems  to  be  hopeless  to  kill  this  weed  by 
digging  as  the  roots  are  very  persistent, 
and  the  plant  also  spreads  by  seed.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  it  might  be 
killed  by  some  kind  of  spray.  What  fruits 
or  plants  or  animals  would  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  if  resort  was  made  to 
spraying?  C.  K.  C. 

It  is  almost  a  general  rule  that  ma¬ 
terials  that  will  kill  one  plant  will  kill 
another.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course, 
such  as  is  found  in  the  case  of  asparagus, 
which  is  quite  tolerant  to  common  salt. 
Lawn  grass  is  not  so  easily  injured  by 
iron  sulphate  as  are  dandelions,  yet  even 
here  there  is  an  element  of  chance  and 
most  folks  prefer  to  dig  the  dandelions 
from  their  lawns  rather  than  to  risk  in¬ 
jury.  The  common  weed  killers  such  as 
sulphuric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  arsenate  of 
soda,  iron  sulphate,  are  dangerous  in 
proximity  with  any  plant. 

If  a  systematic  attempt  is  made  to 
eradicate  a  weed,  it  can  be  eradicated. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  tops  are  cut 
frequently  enough  the  plants  will  not 
only  be  unable  to  go  to  seed  but  the  roots 
will  be  so  weakened  by  lack  of  food  that 
they  will  be  nowhere  near  so  bothersome. 
It  has  been  found  successful  to  touch  the 
cut  surface  with  carbolic  or  sulphuric 
acid,  the  acid  penetrating  for  some  lit¬ 
tle  distance  below  the  cut  and  destroying 
the  plant  as  far  as  it  goes.  H.  B.  T. 


Apple  Tree  Has  Not 
Bloomed  in  30  Years 

I  have  an  apple  tree  that  was  bought 
from  a  nursery  30  or  35  years  ago,  and  so 
far  as  I  can  tell  it  has  never  had  a  single 
blossom  on  it.  It  is  a  big,  thrifty  tree. 
What  can  I  do  to  make  it  bear? 

Huntstown,  Pa.  j.  N.  H. 

It  is  not  common  to  find  a  tree  that 
never  blossoms  even  slightly,  yet  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  that  a  tree  might  react 
that  way.  You  are  familiar  with  the 
sickly  or  injured  tree  which  blooms  pro¬ 
fusely  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  dies. 
This  condition  is  due  to  the  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  carbohydrate  materials  built 
up  in  the  leaves  of  the  tree  as  compared 
with  a  reduced  supply  of  nitrate  ma¬ 
terials  because  of  injury  to  roots  or  trunk 
or  branches.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tree 
may  be  in  just  the  opposite  condition, 
wherein  it  is  so  liberally  supplied  with 
nitrates  from  the  soil  that  the  tree  is 
“over-vegetative”  and  so  produces  no 
blossoms.  The  remedy  is  to  reduce  the 
supply  of  materials  from  the  roots,  the 
simplest  of  which  is  “ringing,”  in  which  a 
strip  of  bark  is  removed  completely 
around  the  trunk  or  around  the  limbs.  It 
must  be  understood  at  once  that  this 
practice  is  only  to  be  used  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort,  because  it  is  not  performed  without 
at  least  some  degree  of  hazard,  and  it 
should  never  be  employed  year  after  year 
on  the  same  tree. 

Itinging  is  accomplished  by  removing  a 
strip  of  bark  of  the  desired  width  from 
the  member  that  is  to  be  treated.  A  strip 
two  or  three  inches  wide  is  plenty  wide 
enough,  and  often  merely  running  the 
knife  around  the  trunk  or  limb  without 
removing  any  bark  is  sufficient  to  throw 
a  tree  into  bearing.  You  might  try  the 
method  on  one  limb  and  see  the  effect  be¬ 
fore  treating  the  entire  tree  in  this  way. 

There  is  another  angle  to  the  matter, 
however.  A  variety  of  sub-species  of  ap¬ 
ple  is  not  uncommon,  which  is  known  as 
“bloomless.”  It  is  not  strictly  “bloom¬ 
less,”  yet  to  the  average  observer  it  ap¬ 
pears  without  flow'ers  because  the  flowers 
have  no  showy  petals.  Bees  and  insects 
not  being  attracted  by  show  of  flower  or 
by  the  possible  supply  of  nectar,  do  not 
effect  cross-fertilization,  and  so  fruit  is 
seldom  brought  to  maturity.  In  Europe 
children  take  blossoms  from  other  trees 
and  toss  them  into  the  “bloomless”  tree. 
Perhaps  they  do  not  know  why  they  do  it, 
but  they  are  helping  the  tree  to  set  fruit. 

II .  B.  TUKEY. 


Pollination  of  Peaches 

On  the  west  side  of  my  peach  orchard 
I  planted  a  number  of  Greensboro  trees. 
They  bloom  full  every  year,  but  ripen 
very  few  peaches,  and  those  only  on  trees 
nearest  the  old  orchard.  They  are  evi¬ 
dently  not  being  pollenized.  F.  W. 

A  few  years  ago  nobody  would  have 
thought  of  improper  or  incomplete  fer¬ 
tilization  of  peach  blossoms.  Quite  re¬ 
cently  the  New  Jersev  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  shown  that  there  are  some  re¬ 
lationships  between  peaches,  such  as 
F.  TV.  suggests.  It  has  been  shown,  for 
example,  that  J.  II.  Hale  peach  requires 
cross-pollination  for  good  fruit  produc¬ 
tion.  Apparently  there  are  other  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  benefitted  by  cross¬ 
pollination  but  it  will  take  time  to  tell 
the  entire  story.  Under  our  conditions 
Greensboro  seems  to  be  self-fruitful,  but 
it  may  be  otherwise  in  other  localities 
for  all  we  know.  The  only  safe  thing  to 
do  is  always  to  plant  several  varieties 
of  the  same  class  of  fruit.  H.  b.  tocey. 


To  Tiring  oAbout 

qA  Happy  Tear 


WELL,  here’s  the  close  of  another  year.  It 
hasn’t  been  the  best  kind  of  a  year,  but 
neither  has  it  been  the  worst.  And  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  future  is  the  best  the  farmers 
have  seen  for  several  years. 

In  the  meantime,  all  your  farm  machines  have 
another  season’s  work  to  their  credit.  It’s  time 
to  check  them  all  over,  now,  while  you  remem¬ 
ber  just  what  they  can  do.  Which  machines  are 
worn  out  ?  Which  ones  are  losing  you  money  ? 
Which  methods  are  behind  the  times? 

Important  changes  have  come  to  pass  in 
ten  years’  time  as  every  man  knows.  Good 
farming  has  had  to  change  along  with  the  rest, 
to  a  faster,  more  efficient,  more  economical 
pace — and  that  has  been  largely  a  matter  of 
change  in  farm  machines.  Farm  machines  to¬ 
day  must  save  more  valuable  time  and  take  the 
place  of  more  expensive  human  labor.  Many 
of  the  old,  small-capacity  tools,  made  for  a  time 
when  labor  was  cheap,  are  wasting  profit. 
Sometimes  they  eat  up  the  cost  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  single  season.  The  time  for  slow 
work  is  past.  Now  is  the  day  of  10-ft.  binders, 
2-  and  3-furrow  plows,  2-row  cultivators,  me¬ 
chanical  power  and  motor  haulage.  You  can’t 


beat  down  the  price  of  labor  but  you  can  make 
that  labor  do  two  or  three  days’  work  in  one ! 

To  make  money  your  farm  must  handle  the 
most  productive  work  in  least  time,  with  least 
labor.  Increase  your  crop  yield  per  acre.  Cut 
down  your  labor  costs.  Diversify.  Plow  more 
furrows  as  you  go  along,  cultivate  more  rows, 
cut  wider  swaths.  Plant  every  hill  full— the 
missed  hills  in  a  field  have  a  big  effect  on  the 
yield.  Save  extra  pounds  of  butter  fat  by  effi¬ 
cient  cream  separation.  Spread  manure  by 
the  load  instead  of  by  the  forkful.  Let  tractor 
and  engine  power  help  you. 

Never  was  there  a  better  time  for  the  use  of 
good  judgment,  combined  with  practical  vis¬ 
ion.  Put  the  right  pieces  of  modern  equip¬ 
ment  on  your  farm,  handle  them  well,  and  you 
can’t  avoid  a  profitable  year. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  swinging 
back  to  the  sunny  side  of  farming.  Let’s  be 
ready  for  1925  and  ready  with  equipment  to 
fit  these  new  times.  Nature  helps  him  who 
helps  himself— and  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  is  ready  to  show  you  the  very  latest  in 
time-  and  labor-saving,  yield-increasing  farm 
equipment. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  McCORMICK-DEERING  LINE 

OF  FARM  OPERATING 

EQUIPMENT 

Grain  Binders 

Rice  Binders 

Tractor  Binders 

Push  Binders 

Corn  Binders 

Headers 

Reapers 

Harvester-Threshers 

Threshers 

Mowers 

Hay  Rakes 

Hay  Tedders 

Side  Rakes  and 
Tedders 

Hay  Loaders 

Sweep  Rakes 

Hay  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 

Cotton  Planters 
Listers 

Cultivators 

Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass 
Drills 

Lime  Sowers 

Beet  Tools 

Tractor  Plows 

Riding  Plows 

Walking  Plows 

Disk  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Rotary  Hoes 

Dunham  Culti- 
Packers 

Orchard  Tools 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Corn  Pickers 
Huskers  and 
Shredders 
Huskers  and  Silo 
Fillers 

Corn  Shelters 
Engines 

Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 

Farm  Wagons 
Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Potato  Planters 
Potato  Diggers 
Stalk  Cutters 

Cane  Mills 

Binder  Twine 

SOLD  BY  15,000  McCORMICK-DEERING  DEALERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


USE  MORE  NITROGEN 

Farmers  never  use  too 
much.  Few  of  them  use 
enough.  Most  of  them  use 
too  little. 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

100  to  300  pounds  per  acre 

early  in  the  spring,  because  it  supplies  immediately  available  nitrogen  at  the  time 
it  is  most  needed  for  best  and  quickest  growth. 

Nitrogen  starvation  is  a  far  more  common  cause  of  poor  crops  than  most  farmers 
realize. 

If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  the  Nitrate  you  require  or  if 
you  desire  specific  advice  about  its  use.  write  our  nearest  office.  For  our 
information  please  add  the  number  2036. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda — educational  bureau 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 

Hurt  Building.  Atlanta,  Ga.  55  East  State  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio 

701  Cotton  Exchange  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


This  is  the  key 


SODA/"  -* 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


You  nr  akti  money  on  your  No.  1  syrup.  Why  not  use  Grimm 
Utensila  and  make  more  of  the  No.  1  and  more  money  ?  We  have 
in  stock  for  immediate  shipment.  Buckets.  Covers,  Spouts. Tanks, 
etc,,  and  can  shio  an  Evaporator  and  Arch  within  a  week  after 
receiving  order.  If  you  need  Utensils  please  write  us  for  cata¬ 
logue  K"  stating  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


We  Have  Fifty  USED  EVAPORATORS 

taken  in  exchange  for  our  famous  Vermont.  Many 
nearly  new.  Bargains.  Write  to  nearest  office. 

VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 
Rutland,  Vermont  St.  Regia  Falla,  N.F. 


MBrnAUtUAKULIN  1  KAL  I  OK 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners.  Suburbanites.  Truckers, 
Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

254$  Uni.Av.S.E., Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Fr«* 


CVtnrlH  ing  printed  !  Business  or  Social.  Stationery,  cards 
■-circulars, etc.  Samples  free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-22,Milfsrd.N.  H. 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 
.  deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  CHRISTMAS  BABY 

Part  I. 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  rules  of  literature  that  in  order 
to  tell  a  Christmas  story  properly  one 
must  have  a  little  child — and  good  ears! 
All  that  we  love  and  reverence  about 
Christmas  is  centered  about  a  baby.  The 
greatest  song  ever  heard  on  earth  was 
sung  on  Christmas  Eve.  A  little  handful 
of  shepherds  watching  their  flocks  among 
the  lonely  hills  made  up  the  immediate 
audience,  though  the  world  through  al¬ 
most  countless  days  and  nights  has  lis¬ 
tened.  It  might  almost  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  man  who  had  no  little  one  at 
home,  and  to  whom  music  and  the  laugh- 
t  -  of  childhood  were  like  mere  dreams, 
could  have  no  real  part  in  the  joy  of 
Christmas. 

So  at  least  it  seemed  to  my  old  friend 
Frank  Henry  as  he  sat  milking  old  Spot 
on  that  memorable  Christmas  Eve.  There 
is  one  thing  about  a  deaf  man  which  some 
of  you  might  envy — he  has  ample  time 
for  reflection.  That  may  be  a  nrivilege 
where  one  has  led  a  clean  and  reason¬ 
ably  heloful  life,  but  it  becomes  a  pen¬ 
alty  where  regrets  come  tumbling  out  of 
the  dark  alleys  along  behind.  There  can 
be  no  finer  place  for  reflection  than  a 
clean  comfortable  barn  -where  one  may 
sit  on  a  milking  stool  beside  a  cow  like 
old  Spot,  and  pull  out  the  milk.  The 
thud  of  the  milk  as  it  strikes  into  the 
pail  seems  like  an  accompaniment  into 
which  your  thoughts  run  like  a  song. 

*  *  #  *  * 

And  Frank  Henry  had  much  to  think 
about.  The  bright  lantern  hung  from  a 
post  behind  him — showing  the  bright 
whitewashed  walls  and  the  row  of  stan¬ 
chions.  There  wTere  only  a  few  cows  left, 
for  Frank  had  seen  the  trouble  coming 
in  dairying,  and  had  been  working  away 
from  the  cow7s  into  sheep.  Over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  barn  his  new  woolly 
friends  were  resting  contentedly  in  their 
pens.  It  somehow7  ran  into  Frank’s 
thought  as  he  milked  that  far  back  in  the 
years  the  sheep  on  those  wild  hills  of 
Judea  had  seen  the  glory  and  heard  the 
great  music.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  but 
somehow  a  deaf  man  comes  to  know  his 
animal  friends  in  a  wav  that  few  others 
ever  can  know  them.  I  think  that  such 
men  unconsciously  pick  up  something  of 
the  curious  silent  language  which  enables 
our  barn  friends  to  communicate,  and 
tell  their  story.  The  black  cat  sat  be¬ 
hind  the  cows  'with  wise  eyes  fixed  on  the 
milker.  Well  he  knew  that  his  Christ¬ 
mas  present  would  be  poured  into  the 
dish  behind  the  door.  The  dog  sat  in  the 
shadow  near  the  door  alert — eager  to 
help  his  friend  whenever  needed.  The 
horses  stamped  in  their  stalls.  The 
young  team  pretended  to  be  outraged  be¬ 
cause  Frank  had  driven  the  tractor  onto 
the  barn  floor  in  front  of  them,  but  old 
Black,  the  farm  veteran,  knew  that  while 
gasoline  does  not  smell  as  well  as  Tim¬ 
othy  and  oats,  it  can  save  many  a  back¬ 
ache  an  1  strain.  A  bright  moon  looked 
in  at  the  windows  back  of  the  cows.  To 
those  who  could  hear  it  the  w7ind  sang 
like  a  harp  as  it  blew  through  the  wire 
fence  around  the  barnyard.  Outside  the 
snow7  sparkled  and  the  air  was  crisp  and 
clear.  Surely  an  ideal  Christmas  setting 
for  the  barn  folks,  and  Frank  Henry 
sensed  something  of  it  as  old  Spot  gave 
down  her  milk. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Yes,  he  could  not  complain.  He  had 
made  good  at  farming.  He  had  married 
the  neighbor’s  daughter — an  only  child. 
The  tw7o  farms  together  had  prospered  be¬ 
yond  their  hopes.  They  had  home,  compet¬ 
ence.  money  ahead  and  love- — all  that  any 
farmer  could  ask  for,  and  whatever  sat¬ 
isfies  a  farmer  is  the  greatest  estate  in 
the  world.  And  yet  there  were  shadows 
over  their  lives.  Frank  stopped  his  milk¬ 
ing  to  listen.  Another  man  could  have 
heard  the  stamp  of  the  horses,  the  low7 
ci  of  the  sheep,  the  crunch  of  old  Spot 
as  she  chewed  her  hay,  the  impatient 
cry  of  the  cat  as  he  called  for  his  supper, 
the  hur  of  the  wind  outside,  the  snap  of 
the  fros  in  barn  timbers.  Frank  heard 
nothing  of  them  even  though  he  strained 
liis  ears  to  catch  the  sound.  He  realized 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  how7  much  these 
simple  sounds  mean  in  the  life  of  a  farm¬ 
er.  One  may  get  on  without  listening  to 
the  noises  which  men  and  women  make 
in  their  efforts  to  communicate.  Much 
of  their  tab.  is  artificial  and  unessential, 
but  nature  wastes  no  sound.  All  her 
tones  have  meaning  and  pin-nose.  Frank 
thought  of  that  as  he  sat  there  milking. 
All  through  his  life  he  would  stand  in 
silence,  unable  to  hear  these  voices  of  na¬ 
ture  which  mean  so  much  to  a  farmer. 
Who  can  blame  him  for  pulling  at  old 
Spot,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  tear  away 
the  barrier  which  shut  him  away  from 
sound?  The  old  cow7  stopped  eating  her 
supper  and  turned  her  head  to  regard 
him  in  wonder.  With  any  other  milker 
she  would  have  kicked  him  over  but  as  a 
barn  lady  of  long  experience,  she  knew 
that  some  allowance  should  be  made  for 
her  old  friend. 

And  there  had  never  been  any  child 
in  their  home  !  That  seemed  the  crown¬ 


ing  irony  of  fate.  Here  w7as  this  fine 
house,  this  beautiful  farm,  this  great¬ 
hearted  woman — all  the  framework  for  a 
complete  child  picture  and  no  little  one 
to  fill  it.  It  must  be  wonderful — this 
love  for  children.  Here  was  'mild  old 
Spot,  years  before  she  fought  and  killed 
a  dog  that  attacked  her  calf.  Here  he 
was  milking  tonight  so  that  the  hired 
man  could  go  home  early,  and  get  a 
little  pine  tree  for  his  children  !  No  win¬ 
der  the  great  story  of  Christmas  was 
w-oven  around  the  life  of  a  helpless  baby. 
Frank  sat  there  thinking  what  life  would 
have  meant  to  him  if  there  could  only 
have  been  some  little  one  to  grow  up  in 
his  home.  He  and  the  child  could  have 
found  some  common  language.  They 
could  have  talked  together. 

Only  the  day  before  Julia,  the  colored 
woman  who  came  to  help  Mary  with  her 
work,  had  uttered  the  sad  cry  of  the 
childless  w7oman  : 

“It  aint  right,  Mis’  Henry,  it  aint 
right.  Here’s  me  and  Abram  with  our 
house  paid  for  and  a  little  money  ahead, 
without  no  children.  We’d  give  a  child 
all  the  love  there  is  wrhile  lots  of  these 
folks  has  a  houseful  of  children  but  no 
love  for  them  at  all.  It  aint  right.” 

And  Frank,  as  he  thought  of  it.  re¬ 
membered  how7  he  had  read  somewhere : 

“The  colonel's  lady  and  Judy  O’Grady 
are  sisters  under  their  skin.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Just  as  Frank  finished  milking  the  dog 
started  up,  barked,  wagged  his  tail  and 
walked  toward  the  barn  door.  That  was 
his  way  of  telling  Frank  that  Mary  had 
been  blowing  the  big  horn  for  supper. 
They  wrere  going  to  the  Christmas  tree 
at  the  church — that,  had  been  all  ar¬ 
ranged.  So  Frank  hastily  put  his  cans 
into  ice  water,  looked  around  at  his  barn 
friends  and  carried  his  milk  pail  to  the 
house,  with  the  dog  at  his  heels.  He 
stopped  in  the  shed,  took  off  his  barn 
boots  and  put  on  his  slippers.  Supper 
was  ready.  Mary  had  given  him  just 
what  he  liked  to  eat,  but  as  they  looked 
across  the  table  at  each  other  they  knew 
that  the  hired  man  with  his  great  table 
full  of  children,  eating  his  coarse  food, 
was  happier  than  they  were.  As  you 
may  know7  a  skillful  wife  learns  to  direct 
and  manage  her  husband  without,  much 
sound.  Frank  found  his  black  clothes 
and  his  clean  shirt  laid  out  for  him  and 
he  dutifully  put  them  on.  To  tell  the 
truth  he  would  much  rather  have  kept 
at  home  reading  his  book,  but  he  ap¬ 
preciated  what  Mary  said  : 

“If  you  don’t  go  to  church  now7  and 
then  people  will  forget  that  I  have  any 
husband  !” 

It  must  be  said  that  the  average 

church  service  makes  very  little  appeal 

to  a  deaf  man.  I  have  heard  various 
clergymen  tell  me  that  there  must  be 
some  very  uplifting  influence  about  their 
service  even  to  one  who  cannot  hear.  Per¬ 
haps  my  testimony  will  not  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  coming  from  an  expert,  but  at  least 
some  services  that  I  have  attended  are 
quite  depressing.  But  at.  a  Christmas 
service  you  at  least  have  the  tree  to 

look  at.  -  - 

The  church  was  near  by.  There 

seemed  little  need  of  bringing  out  the 
car,  so  Frank  and  Mary  walked,  and  the 
usher  put  them  well  up  in  front.  The 
church  w7as  crow7ded — as  it  should  be  on 
Christmas  Eve.  The  little  child  of  the 
family  had  led  them  all  out  to  service 
for  once.  At  one  end.  just  above  the  pul¬ 
pit,  was  a  great  Christmas  tree  ablaze 
with  candles  and  glittering  with  colored 
toys.  Frank  had  donated  the  tree — cut¬ 
ting  it  in  his  swamp  with  Mary  along 
to  select,  it.  Much  of  the  bitterness  passed 
out  of  Frank’s  heart  as  he  sat  there  in 
the  midst  of  that  happy  group.  Right  in 
front  of  him  the  hired  man’s  family  filled 
an  entire  pew7.  It  was  not  often  that 
such  an  outfit  was  given  a  place  on  the 
broad  aisle,  but  Christmas  •  is  ever  a 
time  when  the  lowly  are  exalted. 
***** 

The  minister  opened  the  big  Bible  on 
the  pulpit  and  read  a  few7  verses.  Mary 
found  the  place  in  her  Testament  and 
handed  it  to  Frank. 

'‘And  this  shall  he  a  sign  unto  you  ; 
ye  shall  find  the  hahe  icrapped  in  suad - 
idling  clothes ,  lying  in  a  manger. 

“And  suddenly  there  teas  with  the 
angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
praising  God  and  saying: 

“ Glody  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.” 

Then  the  minister  turned  a  few  pages 
and  read  once  more: 

“ Arise  and  take  the  young  child  and  his 
mother  and  flee  into  Egypt.” 

Frank  found  himself  repeating  this 
over  and  over  in  his  mind.  That  is 
rather  a  curious  trick  of  the  deaf.  Per¬ 
haps  I  should  not  call  it  a  trick,  either; 
it  is  more  like  a  freak  of  memory.  Then 
the  space  in  front  of  the  tree  was  filled 
with  little  girls.  Two  of  the  hired  man’s 
children  wrere  there,  starched  and  curled 
and  rosy,  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
pampered  youngsters  of  Judge  Browne, 
Terms  of  equality? 

Far  ahead ! 

For  little  Rosa  Nordberg  could  sing 
like  the  Swedish  nightingale,  while  the 
Browne  girls  could  hardly  croak.  Mel¬ 
ody  is  more  democratic  than  money,  and 
these  little  girls  began  singing.  Frank 
followed  them  with  his  printed  slip. 
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This  is  public 

ownership  at  its  best 


Sec’y  of  Commerce 
Herbert  Hoover 


Kansas 


Write  for  These 
Free  Radio  Talks 

These  radio  talks 
by  Secretary  Hoo¬ 
ver  and  Senator 
Capper  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge  on 
request.  Fill  out 
the  coupon  and 
mail  it  today. 


Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  in  a  talk 
radiocast  to  five  million  people  thus  defined 
superpower: 

“Superpower  means  interconnection  of 
(electrical)  systems  and  larger  central  sta¬ 
tions,  coal  and  water,  scattered  over  the 
whole  union  ....  It  implies  no  gigantic 
exploitation,  for  that  is  impossible  under 
state  regulation  of  rates  and  profits.” 

This  interconnection  “is  in  daily  progress 
before  our  eyes.” 

But  it  cannot  reach  its  full  development 
or  attain  the  remarkable  economies  assured 
by  engineers  if  American  initiative  and  en¬ 
terprise  are  hampered  by  what  Secretary 
Hoover  calls  “the  deadening  hand  of  the 
government.” 

“If  we  have  not  the  capacity  as  a  nation 
to  regulate  these  great  tools  in  the  public 
interest,”  it  is  Secretary  Hoover’s  conviction, 
“we  much  less  possess  the  capacity  to  operate 
them  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government.” 

Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas  in  a 
talk  which  was  also  radiocast  to  five  million 
people,  likewise  expressed  his  confidence  in, 
these  regulated  companies.  Because  of  their 
record  he  expressed  the  belief  “that  the 
application  of  power  to  agriculture  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  farm,  electric  light 
and  power  industry,  and  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  is  in  hands  that  may  be  trusted  to 
find  a  mutually  advantageous  solution.” 

And  because  so  many  consumers  of  electricity 
own  securities  of  the  companies  Senator  Capper  said 
that  the  electric  light  and  power  industry  “is  becom¬ 
ing  in  an  increasing  degree  a  great  community  enter¬ 
prise.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  public  ownership  at 
its  best.” 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 


National  Electric  Light  Association, 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  charge  complete  copies 
of  Hoover-Capper  radio  talks. 

Name 


Post  Office 
State 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar 
and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing.  One  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after  reading  this  book 
in  manuscript  said : 

“You  do  truly  and  wonderfully  portray  the  life  of 
the  silent  world.  It  will  help  us  all  to  understand  our 
own  life  better.’’  A” 

Another  reader  says : 

“It  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  deepest  pathos 
and  the  finest  humor.” 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound 
copy  of  “Adventures  in  Silence.  ” 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . . 

Post  Office . 
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“Halleluiah  !  Halleluiah !  Oh,  happy  clay  ! 
Every  thought  of  sin  and  sorrow 

Chase,  chase  away  ! 

Hear  ye  not  the  angels’  telling, 

Christ  the  Lord  of  love  excelling, 

On  the  earth  with  man  is  dwelling, 

Clad  in  our  clay !” 

Frank  could  not  hear  it,  but  who  could 
fail  to  be  moved  by  those  fresh,  eager 
young  faces?  lie  had  seen  the  hired 
man’s  children  running  about,  ragged  and 
dirty-faced,  and  he  had  spanked  one  of 
them  well  when  he  caught  the  little  scamp 
throwing  stones  at  the  chickens.  But 
now  they  seemed  like  little  cherubs,  and  a 
great  pang  of  envy  shot  through  the 
man’s  heart  when  these  little  <  creatures 
came  down  the  aisle  and  their  mother 
gathered  them  into  her  arms  as  if  to 
tell  the  world  that  the  proudest  queen  on 
earth  had  nothing  to  compare  with  her 
treasures.  When  it  was  over  Frank  and 
Mary  walked  down  the  .aisle  through  the 
great  crowd  of  happy  children.  Close  by 
the  door  stood  Abram,  the  black  man. 
Frank  remembered  that  here  was  a  man 
carrying  a  trouble  like  his  own,  and  he 
went  over  and  shook  hands,  for  both  joy 
and  trouble  brings  us  together.  But 
Abram’s  face  was  glowing.  _  . 

“I  had  a  vision,  Mr.  Henry.  I  visioned 
a  child,  a  little  brown  baby  what  is  com¬ 
ing  to  me.  You  might  laugh,  Mr.  Henry, 
but  in  that  vision  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
was  just  such  a  complected  man  as  you 
are !” 

AYhen  it  was  explained  to  him,  Frank 
smiled  and  walked  on.  Tlaying  the  part 
of  angel  of  the  Lord  had  never  been  con¬ 
sidered  in  his  philosophy. 

As  they  walked  down  the  church  steps 
Frank  saw  the  dog  wagging  his  tail  and 
shaking  his  head  as  he  always  did  when 
there  was  something  important  to  say. 
The  dog  would  shake  his  head,  start  a 
few  steps  toward  the  rear  of  the  church, 
and  look  back  to  see  if  his  master  was 
coming.  He  repeated  this  action  several 
times,  nntil  Frank  knew  there  was  some¬ 
thing  he  must  look  into. 

“Wait  a  moment,  Mary,”  he  said. 
■‘Dick  has  something  to  show  me  !”  and  lie 
followed  the  dog  with  the  confidence  that 
one  will  always  feel  in  a  trusted  friend 
who  could  not  lead  us  astray.  H.  w.  c. 

(Continued  next  week) 


Propagating  Roses ;  Late 
Fruiting  of  Raspberries 

1  One  of  my  blackcaps  has  a  this 
year’s  shoot  that  was  in  Autumn  loaded 
with  ripening  berries.  Is  this  an  unusual 
occurrence  or  of  any  value  i  2.  How  are 
the  monthly  or  Hybrid  roses  propagated . 
Can  it  be  done  by  cuttings? 

Wellsboro,  Fa.  mrs.  c.  J.  c. 

1  It  is  not  common  for  black  rasp¬ 
berries  to  fruit  on  the  current  season’s 
growth  but  it  can  be  done.  The  essentials 
seem  to  be  a  dry  spell  or  something  else 
which  checks  growth  and  then  conditions 
which  induce  renewed  growth  later  in  the 
season.  Nature  does  a  lot  of  funny 
things,  and  the  world  is  helped  along  by 
those  who  keep  their  eyes  open  to  her 
antics  and  try  to  perpetuate  any  abnor¬ 
malities  that  may  appear  desirable..  If  this 
seems  to  be  a  habit  of  the  plant,  it  might 
be  well  to  watch  it  for  a  year  or  two  to 
see  how  it  behaves. 

2.  Hoses  are  propagated  under  glass 
by  green  wood  cuttings  for  the  most 
part.  They  are  also  propagated  by  bud¬ 
ding  or  grafting,  the  Hybrid  roses  doing 
w-ell  on  Multiflora  stock.  Layering  is 
sometimes  employed  wdiere  just  a  plant 
or  two  is  desired.  11  •  B-  T- 


Grafting  Nut  Trees 

We  have  about  25  young  bearing  hick¬ 
ory  trees,  but  the  nuts  are  small  and  in¬ 
ferior  in  size  and  shape,  although  well 
flavored.  It  would  seem  that  these  trees 
may  be  grafted  to  bear  good  nuts.  Could 
yoii  tell  me  how  this  can  be  done?  How 
inanv  grafts  to  each  tree? 

Wellsboro,  Pa.  MRS.  J.  c.  C. 

Nut  trees  may  be  worked  over  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  cleft-grafting  or  by 
bark  grafting.  The  first  mentioned  needs 
no  description,  consisting  simply  of  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  larger  branches  and  splitting 
the  resulting  stubs  to  receive  the  wedge- 
shaped  scions  placed  so  that  the  cambium 
layer  of  the  scions  comes  into  contact 
with  the  cambium  layer  of  the  stub. 
Bark-grafting  is  the  same  in  principle  as 
the  cleft  graft,  excepting  that  in  this 
case  no  cleft  is  made  in  the  stub.  In¬ 
stead,  a  slit  is  made  in  the  bark  parallel 
with  the  branch,  and  the  scion  is  much 
flattened  on  one  side  and  inserted  under 
the  bark  through  the  slit  much  as  a  bud 
is  inserted  in  ordinarv  shield  budding. 
A  small  brad  helps  to  hold  the  scion  in 
place  and  the  scion  and  stub  should  be 
covered  with  grafting  wax.  Patch-bud¬ 
ding  is  practiced  with  some  success.  To 
do  this  one  merely  cuts  out  a  little  square 
of  bark  along  with  the  bud  that  is  to  be 
inplanted  and  removes  a  corresponding 
piece  of  bark  from  the  limb  that  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  bud.  Tight  wrapping  and  cov¬ 
ering  with  grafting  wax  completes  the 
job.  h.  b.  T. 


The  Cold  Emulsion  of  Oil 

Noting  inquiry  on  page  1148,  in  regard 
to  machine  oil  emulsion  for  spraying,  wTe 
have  used  tbi  homemade  cold  emulsion, 


and  found  it  highly  satisfactory.  But 
we  used  “Kayso”  as  the  emulsifying 
agent,  instead  of  copperas  and  lime  or 
Bordeaux,  as  it  is  much  cheaper  and 
more  convenient,  and  no  need  for  haste 
when  working  with  it.  The  formula  for 
200  gallons  of  spraying  solution  is  four 
gallons  of  cheap  red  engine  oil  with 
paraffin  base,  two  gallons  of  water  and 
eight  ounces  of  “Kayso.”  Mix  the  “Ivay- 
so“  smoothly  with  the  water,  pour  into 
the  oil,  mix  and  pump  twice,  from  one 
container  to  another.  The  way  it  emul¬ 
sifies  with  this  simple  treatment  is  mar¬ 
velous.  The  work  of  preparing  it  is 
nothing,  as  compared  witli  the  fuss  of 
cooking  lime-sulphur,  and  it  does  not 
burn  the  skin  or  put  the  eyes  out  of 
commission  in  spraying  with  it.  It  is 
far  cheaper  than  any  other  dormant 
spray. 

It  is  also  more  effective  than  lime- 
sulphur.  I  had  one  tree  badly  infested 
with  scale,  which  I  gave  particularly 
heavy  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  two 
Winters,  without  succeeding  in  cleaning 
it  up.  The  oil  emulsion  killed  every 
scale,  so  far  as  we  could  find,  layer  upon 
layer  of  them,  clear  down  to  the  bark. 
The  lime-sulphur  spray  kills  only  those 
it  strikes,  so  that  upper  layers  protect 
those  below.  The  oil  spray  creeps  and 
penetrates,  and  gets  them  all. 

New  Mexico.  c.  E.  T.OCKE. 


Poor  Bearing  of  Grapevines 

I  have  been  told  by  an  authority  on 
grapevines  that  grapes  do  not  do  well 
on  a  metal  trellis.  We  have  four  vines, 
two  Concord,  and  two  Brighton.  They 
are  10  years  old  at  least.  They  always 
look  healthy,  and  have  lots  of  grapes, 
but  on  two  vines  they  all  fall  off  be¬ 
fore  time  to  ripen.  The  grapes  on  the 
other  vines  are  never  right ;  they  do  not 
all  ripen  at  the  same  time.  Those  four 
vines  are  on  a  different  trellis,  with  the 
posts  and  top  rail  of  wood,  and  the  three 
cross  bars  are  lightning  rods.  Do  you 
think  this  would  have  any  effect  on  the 
vines  not  bearing  as  they  should?  We 
have  an  old  Hartford  vine,  40  years  old 
we  know,  on  an  all-wood  trellis  which 
has  never  failed  to  have  a  wonderful  crop 
of  grapes  until  this  year,  and  for  some 
reason  it  almost  died  last  Winter. 

Newfoundland,  N.  J.  G.  T. 

It  is  very  doubtful  that  the  kind  of 
trellis,  metal  or  wood,  would  or  does 
affect  these  vines  in  New  Jersey.  In 
very  hot  latitudes  it  has  been  claimed 
that  metal  wires  and  other  supports  of 
metal  do  cause  a  burning  of  the  shoot 
and  tendrils,  but  no  report  has  been  noted 
that  would  indicate  injury  from  this 
cause  to  the  fruit.  In  New  York  latitudes 
practically  all  commercial  vineyards  are 
trained  to  trellises  of  wires  strung  on 
wood  posts.  Many  home-growers  use 
wire  on  steel  posts  with  no  injury. 

The  Brighton  variety  is  known  to  be 
imperfect ;  that  is  pollen  from  other  va¬ 
rieties  is  necessary  to  set  enough  berries 
to  produce  a  fairly  well  filled  cluster.  In 
many  seasons  this  foreign  pollen,  be¬ 
cause  of  climatic  conditions,  does  not 
get  to  blossom  of  the  variety  requiring  it, 
and  in  consequence  very  poorly  formed 
clusters  are  the  result.  Prolonged  rains 
at  blooming  are  fatal  to  grape  pollen. 
That  this  cross  fertilization  may  occur, 
varieties  that  normally  set  full  clusters 
are  set  in  proximity  to  the  imperfect 
sort.  It  is  further  necessary  that  the 
varieties  involved  bloom  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  possible  that  downy  mildew  or 
black  rot  may  be  taking  some  toll  of 
the  fruit  from  these  vines.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  vines  be  sprayed  just  be¬ 
fore  blooming  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

F.  E.  G. 


Grafting  Crabapple  Trees 

I  have  a  Siberian  crabapple  tree.  We 
do  not  care  for  the  crabapple  and  think 
that  we  will  cut  off  some  of  the  large 
branches  about  fi  ft.  from  the  ground 
and  graft  some  scions  from  young  trees. 
Will  the  grafts  grow  and  produce  good 
fruit  of  the  varieties  grafted?  How 
many  years  will  it  take  for  the  grafts  to 
fruit?  '  R.  W.  W. 

Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

The  common  commercial  varieties  of 
apples  unite  fairly  well  with  the  crab¬ 
apple,  so  that  you  should  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  grafting  the  tree  over  to  the  va¬ 
riety  you  choose.  It  will  be  found  ad¬ 
visable  to  graft  the  center  of  the  tree 
first,  and  then  take  the  outer  branches 
next  year.  This  affords  the  trunk  and 
main  branches  enough  shade  to  keep  the 
tree  from  becoming  afflicted  wdth  sun- 
scald.  The  stock  will  not  affect  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  fruit.  You  may  expect  some 
fruit  the  third  season,  and  certainly  by 
the  fourth.  h.  b.  t. 


“I  JUST  stopped  in  to  tell  you,”  began 
the  man  at  the  complaint  desk  of  the  gas 
company,  “that  my  gas  stove  blew  up  yes¬ 
terday.”  “Tell  your  troubles  to  a  plum¬ 
ber,”  growled  the  surly  clerk.  “That’s  no 
fault  of  ours — you  got  no  kick  here.”  “Oh, 
I’m  not  kicking,”  replied  the  customer 
cheerfully,  as  he  opened  the  door.  “Only 
I  thought  I’d  tell  you  that  your  blamed 
old  slot  meter  backfired  at  the  same  time, 
and  I  haven’t  been  doing  anything  but 
pick  up  silver  quarters  all  over  the  cellar 
ever  since.  Good  day,”  —  American 
Legion  Weekly.  • 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on  tablets  you  are 
not  getting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved  safe 
by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  24  years  for 


Colds 

Pain 

Toothache 

Neuritis 


Headache 

Neuralgia 

Lumbago 

Rheumatism 


Accept  only  “Bayer”  package  which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets — Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 

Aspirin  i3  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidcster  of  Sallcylicacid 


RESISTANCE  WEAK? 

You  may  not  be  ill  yet 
feel  not  “just  right.”  What 
you  need  more  than  all  else  is 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

It’s  far-more  than  a  tonic,  it’s 
food  that  strengthens  and  re¬ 
freshes  the  weakened  system. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  24-35 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

J ust  one  of  oar  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  or  5  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Avea.  H.  Y.  C. 


TUBE  LOspeakinq 


feSFULLY  GUARANTEED  W 

ong  Distance  Radio  1 


Users  everywhere  report  Miraco 
Tuned  Radio  Frequency  sets  get 
programs  coast  to  coast;  outper¬ 
form  sets  3  times  as  costly.  Send 
for  proof  they  are  radio’s  most 
amazing  values.  One  tube  guaran¬ 
teed,  completely  assembled  long 
distance  outfit,  only  $44.35.  Three 
tube(nbove),$29. 50. Five  tube  $75 
SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 
for  latest  bulletins  and  special 
offer.  It  will  interest  you. 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 
fioneer  Builders  of  Seta 
447-Q  E.  8th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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CASH  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  Into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
l**T  TIIK  KltKIdHT.  Write  for  prices.  Reference — 
Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

651  Clinton  SI.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TAXIDERMIST 


ALL  KINDS  OF  GAME  AND  DEER  HEADS  MOUNTED 
BY  EXPERTS  AT  REASONABLE  CHARGES 

Established  f896. 

GEORGE  H.  LESSER 

Johnstown  -  New  York 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  b«.oks  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  w'th  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hop  d  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  In  Cloth _ Price  S1.00 
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I  think  there  are  two  vacancies  in  the  Council  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  and  the  farmers  in  each  of  these 
judicial  districts  ought  to  get  together  and  decide  on  a 
good  farmer  and  make  a  request  to  the  Legislature  for 
his  election.  If  not  taken  up  by  the  farmers,  the  wrong 
man  may  be  chosen,  as  has  happened  before.  w. 

IT  has  been  urged  against  the  Council  of  Farms 
and  Markets  that  fanners  have  no  direct  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  members.  They  are  elected  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  members  of 
the  Legislature  would  be  willing  to  elect  men  who 
are  selected  or  favored  by  farmers.  If,  therefore, 
the  farmers  in  any  given  district  will  get  together 
and  agree  upon  a  candidate  for  the  council,  we  feel 
sure  the  Legislature  will  give  such  candidate  first 
consideration.  At  any  rate,  it  is  well  worth  trying 
for.  Here  is  another  case  where  we  must  do  it  our¬ 
selves  if  we  ever  expect  the  council  to  respond 
directly  to  farmers’  wishes. 

* 

MANY  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  Benjamin 
Buckman  of  Farmingdale,  111.  He  died  some 
months  ago,  leaving  one  of  the  most  remarkable  or¬ 
chards  ever  brought  to  fruiting.  Mr.  Buckman  col¬ 
lected  practically  every  variety  known  to  his  section. 
In  1913  there  were  1,467  varieties  of  apples,  60 
pears,  78  plums,  42  peaches,  108  grapes,  16  nuts  and 
107  other  fruits,  from  persimmons  to  currants.  Since 
then  some  of  the  old  trees  have  gone,  while  others 
have  been  added.  There  is  probably  nothing  like 
this  collection  in  the  world,  and  with  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Buckman  the  place  must  be  disposed  of.  It 
would  be  a  great  shame  to  have  this  fine  collection 
destroyed,  yet,  as  Ave  know,  it  cannot  have  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  an  orchard  planted  to  only  one 
variety.  Still  there  should  be  some  place  where  all 
these  various  fruits  may  be  seen  growing  side  by 
side.  Cannot  something  be  done  to  save  this  remark¬ 
able  collection? 

* 

On  page  1344  it  is  stated  that  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  can  see 
no  sense  in  spending  money  to  bring  new  Western  land 
under  irrigation  at  this  time.  The  injustice  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  seems  to  have  escaped  attention.  By  increasing 
the  amount  of  productive  land  the  government  tends  to 
lower  the  value  of  the  existing  farm  lands.  It  also 
taxes  the  farmer  to  develop  new  lands  whose  products 
will  compete  with  his  products  and  injure  his  markets. 
No  organized  industry  would  stand  such  treatment. 

C.  W.  B. 

XACTLY.  That  puts  it  straight  in  a  few  words. 
There  is  no  need  of  bringing  new  land  into 
cultivation  at  this  time.  The  wiser  plan  is  to  cut 
down  production  for  a  while,  not  only  to  bring  sup¬ 
ply  and.  demand  closer  together,  but  as  a  part  of  the  ' 
general  scheme  of  reducing  government  expenses. 
Every  unnecessary  dollar  spent  in  bringing  new  land 
into  competitive  production  ought  to  be  cut  out.  It 
is  well  enough  to  discuss  plans  for  shifting  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  taxation  from  one  class  to  another,  but  Avhy 
not  work  at  the  other  end,  and  cut  expenses  where- 
ever  possible?  As  farmers  we  think  our  first  duty 
is  to  look  into  the  big  appropriations  Avhich  are  os¬ 
tensibly  made  for  our  own  particular  benefit,  and 
trim  them  as  needed.  Begin  wfith  this  appropriation 
for  “reclamation”  and  follow  it  up.  Then  we  can 
consistently  demand  reduction  in  other  expenses. 

* 

HE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  made  tests  of 
various  kinds  of  clovers  in  soil  inclined  to  be 
acid.  These  tests  were  thorough,  and  the  following 
results  are  given: 

In  these  tests,  Alsike  clover  has  averaged  2.64,  white 
Sweet  clover  2,60,  Mammoth  clover  2.29,  yellow  Sweet 
clover  2.12,  and  Medium  Red  clover  2.02  tons  per  acre. 

That  agrees  quite  tvell  with  our  own  experience  in 
New  Jersey  on  a  soil  quite  acid.  On  an  alkaline  soil, 
or  where  a  hea\ry  dressing  of  lime  is  used,  no  doubt 
the  showing  of  Red  clover  and  Alfalfa  would  be  bet¬ 
ter.  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Alsike  is  the  best 
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acid  soil  clover.  There  are  many  cases  where 
Alsike  Avithout  lime  will  pay  better  than  Alfalfa  or 
Red  clover  after  all  the  expense  needed  to  fit  the 
soil.  Another  thing — it  has  been  generally  conceded 
that  the  best  way  to  use  lime  is  to  scatter  it  on 
ploAved  ground  and  harrow  it  in.  The  Ohio  Station 
has  obtained  good  results  by  putting  the  lime  right 
on  the  unploAved  ground,  and  considering  the  labor 
required  for  the  extra  handling  the  results  seem  to 
be  just  as  good  as  when  the  lime  is  used  after  plow¬ 
ing. 

sk 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  intention  even¬ 
tually,  by  means  of  compulsory  education  laws  and  labor 
laws  and  health  laws,  to  take  the  control  of  the  child’s 
mind  and  body  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parents. 
Such  legislation  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
home,  and  I  believe  that  every  parent  should  be  warned 
and  urged  to  take  a  stand  against  the  dangers  of  such 
legislation. 

1  might  state  that  in  my  endeavor  to  give  my  boy  a 
special  education,  and  employing  a  private  tutor  for 
him,  I  have  found  that  I  had  no  authority  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  that  the  school  authorities’  wishes  were  abso¬ 
lute  in  such  cases.  g.  c.  m. 

New  York. 

E  think  you  are  right.  Most  of  our  modern 
school  laws,  the  child  labor  amendment  and 
several  other  similar  schemes,  are  all  part  of  a 
great  purpose  to  “take  control  of  the  child’s  mind 
and  body  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parents.” 
Of  course  the  promoters  of  all  these  schemes  ridi¬ 
cule  that  idea,  and  say  they  Avant  to  leave  authority 
in  the  district  or  the  family.  Possibly  they  may 
even  believe  that,  but  some  of  us  have  seen  a  good 
many  years  go  by  down  the  river.  They  have 
washed  away  many  old  landmarks,  but  human  na¬ 
ture  remains  the  same. 

* 

JUSTIN  McCarthy,  in  “A  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,”  says  that  the  English  Parliament  during 
half  a  century  has  been  responsible  for  some  won¬ 
derfully  useful  legislation,  yet  not  one  act  was 
passed  Avillingly  and  without  a  protest.  That  is 
true  of  all  legislative  bodies.  People  who  demand 
legislation  must  “stand  up  and  speak  for  it”  if  they 
ever  expect  to  have  it  put  through.  Our  NeAv  York 
fruit  growers  must  understand  this  evident  fact. 
They  want  that  new  building  at  the  Geneva  Station, 
and  they  feel  justified  in  calling  for  it.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  will  not  hand  it  to  them  just  for  the  asking. 
They  must  organize  in  all  the  fruit  counties,  and 
some  of  them  will  be  obliged  to  spend  most  of  the 
Winter  Avorking  to  arouse  popular  demand. 

* 

HE  New  Jersey  Grange  at  its  recent  meeting 
advocated  a  plan  for  keeping  convicts  on  farms 
instead  of  in  jails,  and  working  them  at  outdoor 
employment.  We  think  this  a  good  suggestion.  New 
Jersey  has  much  public  work  to  do.  There  are  roads 
to  be  built,  public  lands  to  be  graded,  and  great 
tracts  of  salt  marsh  to  be  drained,  and  thus  freed 
from  mosquitoes  and  fitted  for  building  or  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Far  better  have  the  convicts  out  in  the  air  at 
this  work  than  “wasted  with  a  vile  repose”  behind 
the  bars.  Whenever  one  speaks  of  convict  labor 
there  arises  a  vision  of  some  horrible  convict  camp, 
such  as  one  may  find  in  some  Southern  localities. 
That  is  not  a  necessary  adjunct  to  convict  labor.  It 
is  possible  to  handle  such  convicts  humanely  and  yet 
have  them  prove  a  help  rather  than  a  menace  to  the 
State.  We  have  known  of  cases  where  men  have 
committed  light  crimes  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
shelter  and  food  in  jail.  We  confess  that  it  would 
please  us  to  see  a  regiment  of  Jersey  auto  hogs  and 
bootleggers  digging  ditches  in  the  salt  marsh  rather 
than  holding  receptions  in  jail. 

5k 

IN  “The  Founding  of  New  England,”  by  Adams,  we 
are  told  that  in  1675  Connecticut  passed  a  law 
for  the  Pequot  Indians  on  their  reservation.  Any 
native  who  profaned  the  Sabbath  day  by  hunting, 
fishing,  carrying  firewood  or  similar  things,  was  to 
be  fined  or  Avliipped.  In  those  days  there  was  a  legal 
prohibition  against  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  yet 
some  Colonial  Volstead  worked  out  a  novel  enforce¬ 
ment  law.  Under  it  any  native  found  drunk  Avas 
forced  to  labor  32  days  for  whoever  accused  him 
and  proved  the  case.  One-half  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  labor  went  to  the  accuser  and  one-half  to  the 
county  treasurer.  Thus  it  came  about  that  when- 
ever  one  wanted  to.  obtain  six  days’  labor  from  an 
Indian  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  induce  the  native  to 
take  one  or  two  drinks  of  fireAvater!  It  is  actually 
said  that  some  of  the  larger  public  works  of  that 
time  were  completed  very  largely  by  labor  obtained 
in  that  way.  Treatment  of  this  sort  was  largely 
responsible  for  King  Philip’s  War.  The  Indians  saw 
the  whites  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  en¬ 
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croaching  more  and  more  upon  the  public  lands. 
These  laws  convinced  the  red  men  that  they  had  no 
future  if  they  stood  still  and  permitted  the  whites 
to  outlaw  them !  So  they  struck  as  best  they  could. 
Well,  many  a  farmer  today,  driving  home  from 
church  and  seeing  well-groomed  “sports”  tramping 
over  his  farm  Avith  gun  and  dog,  Avould  like  to  see 
that  Sunday  law  revived.  And  some  of  these  elegant 
rich  men  aa’Iio  get  off  into  their  clubs  and  guzzle 
liquor !  Frankly,  we  Avould  like  to  put  some  of  them 
at  Avork  for  12  days— right  at  honest  farm  labor— 
and  the  county  can  have  all  they  earn! 

* 

« 

A  MEMORIAL  tablet  will  be  placed  in  the  Maine 
State  House  in  memory  of  a  dog  owned  by 
Governor  Baxter.  This  is  the  result  of  an  order 
passed  by  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  Governor 
erects  the  tablet  at  his  own  expense  and  as  a 

constant  reminder  to  the  people  of  Maine  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  and  unselfish  services  rendered  them  by  their  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  and  as  an  expression  of  the  hope  that 
the  day  will  soon  come  in  this  State  when  cruelty  to 
and  neglect  of  animals  will  be  no  more  and  when  man 
will  be  kind  and  merciful  to  all  of  God’s  creatures, 
however  humble. 

It  is  said  that  the  GoA’ernor  has  on  his  farm  a 
graveyard  where  all  the  dogs  he  has  owned  as  boy 
and  man  are  buried.  There  are  many  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  Avho,  as  they  read  this,  will  let  their  mind  go 
back  to  the  little  dog  AA'hieh  even  noAv  they  regard 
as  the  most  faithful  friend  of  their  childhood. 

5k 

WE  are  going  to  stay  right  by  the  suggestion 
for  a  mock  trial  of  Mrs.  N.  Y.  Cow  at  the 
“Farmers’  Week”  celebration  at  Cornell.  There 
could  not  be  any  more  popular  or  effective  method  of 
bringing  out  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  dairymen’s 
problems.  Mr.  Duryee,  Avho  did  so  much  to  make 
the  trial  of  N.  J.  Potato  a  success,  Avill  gladly  give 
the  benefit  of  his  experience.  The  Cornell  authori¬ 
ties  are  usually  quite  willing  to  give  what  the 
farmers  call  for,  and  we  think  they  will  stage  such  a 
mock  trial  if  there  is  a  general  demand  for  it.  It 
would  at  least  have  the  merit  of  novelty,  and  if 
properly  conducted  would  do  more  than  anything 
else  yet  attempted  to  locate  the  blame  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  dairy  conditions. 

5k 

SINCE  we  printed  that  article  on  the  effect  of 
the  violet  rays  in  stimulating  the  growth  of 
chickens  there  has  been  much  discussion  about  the 
matter.  People  want  to  know  where  they  can  get 
the  lamps  and  Avhether  the  scheme  is  really  prac¬ 
tical.  We  stated  clearly  that  these  results  merely 
showed  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  these  rays,  but 
that  practical  details  had  not  been  worked  out.  The 
most  sensible  comment  Ave  have  3Tet  seen  comes  from 
the  Connecticut  egg-laying  contest: 

Recent  experiments  on  the  effect  of  light  from  mer¬ 
cury  vapor  arc  lamps  on  growing  chickens  have  caused 
quite  a  stir  in  poultry  circles.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the.  invisible  rays  produced  by  such  lights  have  a 
stimulating  effect  on  chickens.  The  same  can  be  said 
for  direct  sunlight  which  does  not  come  through  win¬ 
dow  glass.  The  action  of  both  of  these  kinds  of  light  is 
remarkably  similar  to  the  effect  of  one  of  the  vitamins 
which  prevent  leg  weakness  and  stimulate  growth. 
There  are  two  Avays  in  Avhich  the  poultryman  can  take 
advantage  of  these  discoveries.  (1)  Increase  the  amount 
of  direct  sunlight  received  by  growing  birds  and  fowls. 
(2)  When  this  cannot  be  done,  substitute  cod  liver  oil 
or  a  similar  source  of  vitamins  in  the  rations  of  birds 
which  do  not  get  enough  sunlight.  The  use  of  ultra 
violet  light  is  at  present  out  of  the  question  for  the 
average  poultryman  because  of  prohibitive  expense. 


Brevities 

There  are  70  fur  farms  in  New  York  State. 

A  director  Avho  doesn’t  direct  is  a  dummy. 

Your  district  needs  a  trustee  that  you  can  trust. 

Ever  hear  of  a  purebred  cow  that  milked  her  owner? 
There  are  plenty  of  such. 

The  Danish  parliament  is  considering  a  law  which 
may  exempt  from  trial  doctors  who  take  the  life  of 
a  patient  hopelessly  incurable. 

In  New  York  State  any  person  Avho  keeps  a  ferret 
must  pay  a  license  of  $2.  Whoever  breeds  them  must 
pay  $10. 

A  short  course  for  ice  cream  manufacturers  will  be 
given  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
beginning  January  19,  1925. 

What  ever  became  of  the  boom  for  Indian  Runner 
ducks  Avhich  started  a  few  years  ago?  The  Runners 
were  to  run  the  Leghorn  hens  out  of  business,  but 
something  happened.  What  was  it? 

M  e  hear  men  who  Avillingly  tell  of  the  great  help 
they  have  received  from  their  wives.  One  good  way  to 
recognize  this  is  to  have  printed  farm  stationery  and 
put  the  wife’s  name  on  it,  Avith  your  own. 

A  rattlesnake,  Kelley,  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  made  a  reputation  by  shaking  his  rattle  in  a 
radio  station  so  that  it  was  broadcast  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  literally  rattled  himself  to  death. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  putting  rows  of  grapevines 
around  their  chicken  yards.  Now  they  learn  that  rose 
beetles  are  bred  in  grapevines  and  that  they  kill  little 
chicks.  Will  these  beetles  also  kill  old  hens?  No,  there 
will  be  little  trouble  with  the  grown-up  chickens. 
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Rearrange  the  Tariff  Rates 

ONE  important  statement  in  President  Coolidge’s 
recent  address  to  the  land  'grant  colleges  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  overlooked,  or  at  least  neg¬ 
lected.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  while  not  generally 
known  we  import  considerably  more  farm  and  food 
products  than  we  export.  To  appreciate  the  economic 
effect  of  this  fact  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that 
one  year  with  another  our  entire  trade  with  foreign 
countries  must  balance.  We  must  buy  in  foreign 
countries  just  about  as  much  as  we  sell  to  them. 
The  more  farm  and  food  products  we  import  the 
more  manufactured  products  we  can  sell  to  pay  for 
them.  Considering  gold  as  a  commodity,  and  that 
is  the  way  it  is  considered  in  international  trade, 
there  is  no  exception  to  the  above  general  rule  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  payment  of  expense  for  foreign  travel, 
and  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal  of  for¬ 
eign  debts.  Our  foreign  travel  bills  become  a  debt 
on  our  side  of  the  account.  Before  the  war  we  had 
interest  and  principal  accounts  to  pay  abroad.  These 
obligations  were  paid  by  the  export  of  our  goods. 
These  debts  were  all  paid  during  the  war,  and  now 
Europe  owes  us  several  billions.  The  amount  is 
increasing  i-apidly,  through  new  loans.  The  interest 
on  these  loans,  and  finally  the  principal  of  them 
will  have  to  be  paid.  We  have  already  more  than 
our  share  of  the  gold  of  the  world,  and  to  acquire 
more  would  serve  only  to  further  world  economic 
disturbance.  The  annual  amounts  due  us,  there¬ 
fore,  will  have  to  be  settled  by  accepting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  more  goods  than  we  export. 

It  is  important  to  the  industrial  classes  here  to 
decide  what  kinds  of  products  to  export  and  to  im¬ 
port  in  payment  of  them  and  of  the  debts  due  us. 
The  national  'government  has  it  in  its  power  to  en¬ 
courage  one  kind  of  goods  or  another  through  tariff 
schedules.  Clearly  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  to  put  a  high  tariff  on  all  importations 
of  farm  and  food  products  to  prevent  their  importa¬ 
tion,  and  to  save  the  home  markets  for  American 
farmers.  Farmers  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
export  their  surplus  products,  and  the  economic  law 
alone  would  advance  prices  here  above  the  cost  of 
production.  The  farm  products  exported  would  then 
be  paid  for  by  the  importation  of  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts  at  lower  prices  than  we  now  pay,  provided  the 
tariff  on  them  were  removed  or  reduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  high  tariff  on  foreign  man¬ 
ufactured  goods,  and  a  light  tariff  or  no  tariff  on 
farm  products,  makes  it  possible  for  manufacturers 
to  control  a  large  part  of  the  export  trade,  and  to 
make  their  own  prices  for  their  goods  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  The  foreign  farm  and  food  products  coming 
into  this  country  help  pay  for  the  manufactured 
goods  exported.  They  also  pay  the  interest  on  our 
foreign  loans. 

President  Coolidge  could  not  well  go  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  detail.  We  think,  however,  that  his  language 
at  this  time  is  significant,  and  that  it  was  given  as 
a  plain  intimation  to  farmers  that  they  are  not  get¬ 
ting  a  square  deal  in  tariff  schedules  when  more 
farm  products  are  shipped  into  this  country  than  we 
export.  We  do  not  think  that  the  President  intend¬ 
ed  any  intimation  that  farmers  should  change  from 
one  party  to  another  in  the  vain  hope  of  better 
treatment.  We  take  his  words  as  a  suggestion  to 
them  to  watch  the  figures  and  to  demand  of  their 
own  party  leaders  and  party  administration  fair 
treatment  for  their  industry  in  the  tariff  laws. 


Back  to  Economy 

RESIDENT  COOLIDGE  devoted  most  of  his 
message  to  Congress  to  a  discussion  of  economy 
in  government  expenses.  The  President  made  this 
economy  plea  the  chief  issue  in  his  campaign  for  re- 
election.  The  people  understood  it,  and  gave  him 
the  largest  popular  vote  ever  given  any  candidate. 
This  shows  that  the  people  demand  a  cut  in  public 
expenses,  and  they  want  men  in  office  who  will  apply 
the  pruning  knife  without  fear.  This  nation  is 
spending  too  much  money.  It  is  in  the  position  of  a 
family  living  beyond  its  income,  and  spending  money 
for  show  and  for  non-essential  things.  It  must  face 
the  situation  honestly,  and  cut  down  the  running 
expenses,  or  lose  the  home,  or  else  live  a  dishonest 
and  distracted  life  of  dodging  creditors  or  inventing 
excuses  for  putting  them  off.  Children  raised  in 
that  sort  of  a  family  will  in  the  majority  of  cases 
turn  out  to  be  grafters,  sycophants  or  debt  dodgers. 
They  will  end  up  by  living  upon  friends  or  relatives. 
In  a  larger  way  a  spendthrift,  luxury-loving  nation 
cannot  produce  men  and  women  of  thrifty  and  abid¬ 
ing  character.  There  is  every  reason,  moral  as  well 
as  economic,  why  this  nation  should  support  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  in  his  fight  for  economy.  It  requires 


courage  in  these  times  even  to  preach  economy,  but 
a  much  finer  courage  is  needed  to  practice  it,  in  the 
face  of  the  modern  easy-going  way  of  regarding  pub¬ 
lic  money.  The  President  set  us  all  an  example 
when  he  rode  from  Washington  to  Chicago  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  train  and  saved  the  government  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  by  not  ordering  a  special  train  for  this 
service.  Of  course  there  are  people  who  will  sneer 
at  this  act,  and  call  it  small  and  petty  business  for 
the  executive  of  a  great  nation.  Let  them  sneer. 
We  think  it  shows  the  sincerity  of  the  man,  and 
further,  it  sets  the  finest  example  to  many  of  the 
small,  inflated  souls  who  seem  to  lose  all  idea  of 
personal  economy  when  they  get  their  fingers  on  a 
dollar  which  someone  else  works  for  and  provides. 
This  tendency  is  found  not  only  in  those  Who  work 
for  the  government,  but  in  those  who  are  supposed 
to  represent  private  organizations  of  farmers.  Many 
of  these  are  people  who  at  home  or  in  any  ordinary 
capacity  would  be  forced  to  live  humbly  and  figure 
tbeir  expenses  with  great  care.  When,  however, 
they  become  “manager,”  “director,”  or  some  other 
official  in  an  organization  where  money  is  contribut¬ 
ed  by  working  members,  the  lid  blows  off  and  these 
officials  acquire  habits  of  spending  which  would  soon 
bankrupt  them  if  reduced  to  private  life. 

Some  years  ago,  at  a  farmers’  meeting,  we  met  a 
farmer  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussions. 
At  dinner  time  hfe  disappeared.  We  found  him  off 
in  a  corner  eating  a  lunch  which  he  had  brought 
from  home.  A  few  years  later  we  met  the  same  man 
at  another  meeting.  At  the  dinner  hour  he  walked 
into  the  leading  hotel,  ordered  a  dinner  which  cost 
$1.25,  tipped  the  waiter,  bought  a  good  cigar  and 
had  his  boots  blacked. 

“Getting  up  in  the  world,”  we  suggested. 

“Oh,  no;  I’m  a  director  and  delegate  now.  and  my 
expenses  arc  paid!” 

In  a  small  way  that  is  what  has  happened  on  a 
much  larger  scale  in  many  of  the  co-operative  so¬ 
cieties.  It  ,is  now  back  to  simple  living  or  ahead  to 
bankruptcy ! 

The  fact  is  that  millions  of  dollars  paid  into  sup¬ 
posed  co-operative  organizations  have  been  squan¬ 
dered  through  extravagant  expenses  incurred  by  of¬ 
ficials.  In  many  cases  men  are  paid  three  times  as 
much  as  they  could  earn  in  any  private  enterprise 
run  on  strict  business  principles,  while  their  ex¬ 
penses  often  run  five  times  what  they  would  pay  out 
of  their  own  pockets  if  they  were  forced  to  earn 
their  money  at  some  regular  job.  Not  all  of  them 
are  as  bad  as  that,  but  who  can  deny  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  spend  the  hard-earned  money  of  farmers 
who  try  to  co-operate  is  growing?  All  these  large 
salaries  and  expenses  come  finally  out  of  the  milk 
pail,  the  cotton  bale,  the  egg  basket  and  the  hill  of 
potatoes.  The  lesson  taught  by  President  Coolidge 
comes  home  to  the  men  who  represent  these  farmers’ 
societies.  Let  them  be  first  to  emulate  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  example,  and  cut  down  their  expenses.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  they  will  be  cut  any¬ 
way,  and  their  own  work  of  reducing  expenses  will 
be  very  much  gentler  than  that  of  the  public  when 
it  once  starts,  as  it  is  sure  to  do,  on  a  campaign  of 
economy. 


Great  Value  of  Drainage 

We  are  getting  in  our  tile  drains.  I  enjoy  putting  in 
tile  about  as  much  as  anything,  because  of  the  great 
improvement  it  makes  in  the  land.  I  do  not  know  but 
a  man  who  invests  in  tile  drains  now  at,  present  costs 
and  present  prices  for  farm  products  needs  a  guardian, 
but  we  have  to  have  a  little  faith  in  the  future,  and  we 
have  never  yet  invested  any  money  this  way  that  we 
afterwards  regretted. 

HAT  is  from  a  farmer  of  long  experience,  who 
has  put  in  many  thousand  feet  of  drain  tile. 
Through  the  influence  of  these  tiles  he  has  seen  wet, 
spongy  land,  incapable  of  producing  anything  but 
weeds,  bullfrogs  and  mosquitoes,  turn  into  rich,  open 
soil,  capable  of  producing  300  bushels  of  potatoes  or 
75  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  There  are  acres  of  such 
land  in  any  farm  community  where  Nature  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  veritable  Treasure  Island  by  draining  the 
plant  food  from  the  hills  into  it.  Men  go  on  buying 
manure  or  fertilizer  with  which  to  work  the  thin 
uplands,  when  all  this  wealth  lies  in  the  swamp. 
Time  was  when  farmers  had  such  faith  in  farming 
that  they  borrowed  money  to  buy  tile  drains  with 
which  to  improve  these  swamps.  The  investment 
paid  wonderfully.  Most  of  the  farm  land  in  Michi¬ 
gan  was  dried  out  of  the  swamps  in  this  way.  Now 
we  have  come  to  a  time  when,  as  our  friend  says,  a 
man  who  spent  money  for  tile  drains  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  fit  for  a  guardian.  A  tile  drain  is  now  the 
clearest  evidence  of  faith  in  the  future  of  farming. 
We  believe  that  the  future  will  justify  just  such 
faith. 


A  Suggestion  About  that  Fruit  Building 

In  regard  to  the  new  horticultural  building  at 
Geneva,  I  have  a  suggestion  to  offer.  Perhaps  it  has 
been  mentioned  before,  but  I  have  not  seen  it.  The 
experiment  stations  at  Geneva  and  Ithaca  have  been 
consolidated.  I  worked  two  years  at  Geneva  and  grad¬ 
uated  at  the  Agricultural  College,  so  I  am  familiar  with 
both  plants.  Why  not  really  consolidate  them?  The 
soil  and  climate  at  Ithaca  are  not  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  fruit.  Both  are  favorable  at  Geneva,  which 
lies  in  a  fruit  belt.  Make  the  headquarters  for  this 
work  at  Geneva.  The  equipment  for  animal  husbandry 
is  very  much  superior  at  Ithaca.  Why  duplicate  this 
work  on  a  smaller  scale  at  Geneva?  The  same  may  be 
said  of  plant  pathology  and  bacteriology.  Move  these 
three  departments  to  Ithaca,  where  they  belong,  any¬ 
way,  and  there  would  then  be  plenty  of  room  in  the 
present  building  for  a  strong  department  of  horticulture 
and  entomology,  with  one  pathologist  to  work  on  fruit 
diseases. 

The  present  buildings  certainly  are  overcrowded,  and  a 
new  building  will  be  needed  unless  some  such  shift  is 
made.  Much  of  the  work  at  the  two  stations  is  in 
duplicate,  and  it  hardly  seems  necessary. 

THEODORE  E.  GATY,  JR. 

It.  N.-Y. — That  is  worth  considering.  The  point  is 
that  practically  all  the  reports  from  fruit  growers  yet 
received  voice  a  desire  for  better  facilities  at  Geneva — 
either  a  new  building  or  some  new  arrangement.  There 
is  very  little  opposition  thus  far. 


Dairy  Figures  and  Certificates 

In  regard  to  your  article,  “Let  Us  Face  the  Milk  Sit¬ 
uation,”  in  the  current  issue  of  your  paper,  I  wish  to 
say  I  am  a  pooler  and  am  credited  on  my  October 
statement  with  5,395  lbs.  of  milk,  test  3.8,  pool  price 
$2.25,  certificate  of  indebtedness  $5.40,  pool  expense 
$4.80,  amount  of  check  $111.13.  Please  explain  to  me 
the  31.6  cents  which  you  claim  are  unaccounted  for. 
Here  is  the  way  I  figure  it : 

$111.13  -i-  53.95  =  $2.06.  Pool  price  $2.25  —  $2.06 
=  19  cents  ;  10  cents  for  certificates  +  9  cents  =  19 
cents. 

How  many  non-poolers  have  10  per  cent  of  their 
milk  checks  on  deposit,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest? 

New  York.  v.  B.  n. 

E  though  we  had  made  this  matter  plain,  but 
we  will  try  again.  With  all  the  October 
pooled  milk  sold  in  the  volume  and  at  the  price  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  different  classes,  the  League  should 
have  received  $3,583,789.15.  The  total  volume  was 
1.581,258.03  hundredweights,  or  $2,266  per  100  lbs. 
The  League  returned  $1.95  per  100  lbs.,  gross.  Hence 
there  was  31.6  cents  on  each  100  lbs.  not  accounted 
for.  Your  fat  differential  for  3.8  milk  was  32  cents. 
So  your  price  would  be  $2,586  in  the  201-210-mile 
zone,  if  all  the  pooled  milk  was  sold  and  returned 
for  at  published  prices.  You  did  not  go  far  enough 
back  to  begin  figuring. 

No  active  pooler  has  an  investment  in  the  certifi¬ 
cates  paying  6  per  cent.  Many  non-poolers  now  have 
such  investments.  They  are  the  17,000  former  pool¬ 
ers  who  have  withdrawn.  The  interest  and  prin¬ 
cipal  on  their  certificates  must  be  paid  by  the  37,000 
active  poolers  who  remain. 

The  League  can  legally  make  no  profit  as  now 
organized.  It  gets  its  money  to  pay  interest  and 
principal  by  deductions  on  the  milk  bills  of  active 
members.  If  it  increases  the  price  of  milk  to  mem¬ 
bers  it  gives  them  a  service  which  is  equivalent  to 
interest  or  dividend.  If  it  does  not  increase  tin* 
price,  then  the  active  member  gets  no  income  or  ben¬ 
efit  on  the  capital  investment. 

When  a  .member  withdraws  and  becomes  a  non¬ 
member  he  stops  paying  in,  but  continues  to  draw 
interest  out  of  the  fund  deducted  from  the  active 
members  who  remain  in  the  pool.  When  the  certifi¬ 
cates  are  redeemed,  he  gets  his  money  out  of  the 
same  fund. 

The  active  member  accepts  a  deduction  monthly 
for  certificates.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  gets  a 
part  of  this  back  for  interest,  and  when  the  cer¬ 
tificate  is  paid  he  gets  back  the  other  part  of  the  de¬ 
ductions  taken  out  of  his  milk  bills.  lie  must  always 
pay  in  during  the  year  what  he  gets  back  at  the  end 
cf  the  year.  When  the  membership  and  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  pooled  milk  is  reduced,  the  active  member 
must  accept  deductions  to  pay  himself  interest  and 
principal  on  the  certificates,  and  also  to  pay  those 
who  withdrew. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  certificate  is  de¬ 
signed  to  favor  the  man  who  withdraws  and  becomes 
a  non-pooler,  and  adds  to  the  burden  of  the  member 
who  sticks. 

This  is  no  criticism  of  the  certificates.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  correct  misinformation  and  to  help  dairy¬ 
men  to  understand  the  certificates.  All  dairymen 
are  concerned  in  any  phase  of  the  dairy  business, 
but  the  active  patrons  of  the  pool  are  most  vitally 
concerned  in  this,  because  they  bear  the  burden,  and 
they  alone  can  demand  changes  that  will  lift  the 
increasing  load  from  their  shoulders. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Tree  of  Light 

Peace  of  the  Earth  !  I  was  a  forest  tree 
And  with  my  brothers  whispered  on  a 

hill ; 

We  felt  the  sun,  the  rippled  rain,  the 
snow — 

Dark  were  the  nights  and  far  the  city’s 
glow, 

But  ours  the  hope  of  Spring  that  feared 
no  cold 

Watching  the  drifting  stars  burn  blue 
and  old. 

We  prayed  our  winged  seeds  were  rooted 
deep 

Down  where  the  little  valley  dreamed, 
asleep. 

But  always  did  we  know  the  time  would 
come 

Sun  in  our  hearts  might  find  another 
home, 

Pride  of  our  strength  to  need  of  men 
might  bend ; 

Life  which  had  thrilled  in  youth  must 
brave  its  end. 

Good  will  to  men ;  I  am  the  “Tree  of 
Light,” 

Honored  to  stand  within  the  city’s  place, 
Illumined  beauty  for  an  eager  throng ; 
•Stars  I  have  loved  come  in  my  arms  to 
lie, 

To  raptured  eyes  I  am  a  gloried  sky, 
Each  breeze,  long  cherished,  is  an  angel’s 
voice. 

O  Holy  Night !  Humbly  do  I  rejoice 
Who  never  dreamed  to  glint  a  human 
face,  • 

To  be  a  symbol  of  the  gifts  of  grace. 

The  Darkness  sways — a  little  Babe  is 
born  ! 

And  caroling  upon  the  air  is  sweet, 

Man’s  mercy  knows  the  path  of  shep¬ 
herds’  feet. 

I  glow  anew!  I  flash  my  story  far, 

Joy  to  the  world — to  every  heart  a  star! 
The  dawn  is  hushed,  the  Christmas  mes¬ 
sage  told  ; 

Then  does  no  wistful  child  cry  in  the 
cold. 

Forests  and  men  live  but  their  growth  to 
spend ; 

I  would  flame  warmth  and  light  unto  my 
end ! 

— Edith  Livingston  Smith,  in 
Edison  Monthly. 


A  Christmas  Eve  Adventure 

Often  during  the  holidays  we  look  back 
down  the  years  and  compare  this  Christ¬ 
mas  with  others  that  have  gone  before, 
some  happier,  some  full  of  sorrow,  and 
•others  just  unusual.  When  I  become 
reminiscent  there  is  always  one  Christ¬ 
inas  Eve  that  stands  out  in  my  memory. 

That  year  we  had  planned  to  go  to  my 
parents’  home,  as  usual,  but  a  big  storm 
had  filled  the  country  roads  so  full  of 
snow  that  we  had  to  give  it  up.  The 
night  was  clear  and  cold,  and  the  great 
stars  sparkled  in  the  darkness,  but  the 
wind  had  blown  a  gale  all  day,  and  there 
was  snow,  snow,  everywhere.  As  I  looked 
out  at  twilight  I  thought  of  a  verse  from 
an  old  reader : 

“All  day  had  the  snow  come  down- — all 
day 

As  it  never  came  down  before, 

And  over  the  hills  at  sunset  lay 

Some  two  or  three  feet  or  more. 

The  fence  was  lost,  and  the  wall  of  stone. 
The  windows  blocked  and  the  well-curb 
gone, 

The  haystacks  had  grown  to  a  mountain 
lift, 

And  the  wood  pile  looked  like  a  monster 
drift 

As  it  lay  by  the  farmer’s  door.” 

My  husband’s  helper  was  away,  so  he 
had  an  extra  amount  of  work  to  do,  and 
had  left  the  feeding  of  the  sheep  at  the 
barn  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  road 
until  after  supper. 

When  he  left  the  house  the  little  girls 
and  I  sat  down  in  front  of  the  fire,  all 
three  of  us  in  the  big  rocker,  for  our  bed¬ 
time  story.  The  room  was  warm  and 
comfortable,  and  the  firelight  shone  on 
the  pathetic  little  tree  in  the  corner, 
which  was  only  a  scraggly  branch  broken 
at  the  last  moment  from  the  pine  tree  be¬ 
hind  the  house,  when  we  decided  the 
storm  would  keep  us  at  home  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  decorations  were  hastily  made 
from  popcorn  and  silver  paper,  but  the 
babies  thought  it  charming.  As  I  looked 
at  it  a  great  wave  of  homesickness  swept 
over  me  for  my  childhood’s  home  and  the 
beautiful  tree  that  had  been  prepared 
there  for  me  each  year  since  babyhood, 
for  the  electrically-lighted  tree  in  the  park 
of  the  college  town,  for  the  Christmas 
carols  sang  around  that  tree,  and  the 
friendly  houses  with  lighted  candles  in 
every  window. 

But  the  babies  were  demanding  my  at¬ 
tention  and  I  told  them  again  of  the  Wise 
Men  and  the  first  Christmas,  of  the  star 
over  Bethlehem,  and  the  baby  Jestis  in 
the  manger  and  of  the  custom  of  placing 
a  lighted  candle  in  the  window  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  to  light  the  Christ  Child  on  His 


way.  As  we  talked  I  sent  up  a  little 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  Christmas  and 
children,  husband  and  home.  The  half- 
forgotten  phrase,  “a  hundred  candles 
lighted  in  gladness”  came  to  me,  and  I 
felt  that  I  wanted  to  send  the  symbol  of 
my  thankfulness  shining  out  over  the 
darkness  of  the  lonely  night. 

To  think  was  to  act,  and  the  little  girls 
were  immediately  interested  in  the  adven¬ 
ture.  When  we  counted  the  lamps,  can¬ 
dles  and  lanterns  we  found  we  did  not 
have  half  enough  for  all  the  windows  in 
the  big  old-fashioned  farmhouse,  but  we 
placed  a  bright  and  shining  kerosene 
lamp  in  every  room  on  the  lower  floor, 
the  soft  glow  of  our  precious  “fluid"  lamp 
lighting  up  the  mahogany  and  rosewood 
of  the  old-fashioned  parlor.  Upstairs  we 
placed  glass  candlesticks  in  several  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  grandmother’s  beautiful  brass 
candlesticks  in  the  big  room  that  was  to 
be  the  girl’s  room  some  day,  and  in  the 
hall  the  candle  in  the  old  tin  lantern 
traced  fantastic  patterns  on  the  spinning 
wheel  and  reel. 

When  we  ran  back  to  the  living  room 
we  were  cold  but  happy,  thinking  we 
were  going  to  surprise  Daddy,  and  that 
even  if  we  did  live  on  a  lonely  road  we 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2150 


2150.  One  -  piece 
dress  for  large  wom¬ 
en;  panel  front  and 
back,  and  long  fit¬ 
ted  or  bell-shaped 
sleeves.  Sizes  42, 
44,  40,  48  and  50  in. 
bust.  Size  46  re¬ 
quires  5%  yds.  40- 
in.  material.  20 
cents. 


2145.  Tunic  over- 
blouse,  having  ba¬ 
teau  neck,  set-in 
sleeves  and  side- 
front  closing:  for 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  34,  30,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  id,  bust. 
Size  38  requires  3 
yds.  36  to  40-in. 
material.  20  cents. 


2148 


2148.  Overblouse, 
with-  panel  front, 
convertible  collar, 
fitted  liip-band, .  "and 
long  sleeve  •  .with 
turn-back'-’^mff;  -for 
ladies  and  '  misses. 
Sizes  34,  30,  38,  40 
and  42  in.  bust.  Size 
38  requires  2%  yds. 
30-in.  material.  20 
cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


2151 

2151.  One  -  piece 
dress,  having  rag- 
lan  sleeves,  set-in 
pockets,  and  collar 
in  either  of  two 
styles;  for  ladies 
and  misses.  Sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  in.  bust.  Size  38 
requires  4  yds.  40- 
in.  material.  20 
cents. 


were  letting  our  light  shine.  We  ar¬ 
ranged  the  stockings  for  Santa  Claus, 
took  a  last  look  at  the  brave  little  tree 
and  said  our  prayers  together. 

Just  as  I  turned  from  tucking  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  bed  I  heard  someone  running 
through  the  deep  snow,  the  door  burst 
open,  and  my  husband  shouted  breath¬ 
lessly,  “The  house  is  on  fire,”  and  dashed 
up  the  stairs.  I  followed,  thinking  the 
curtains  must  have  caught  fire  from  some 
of  the  candles.  We  reached  the  top  to¬ 
gether,  and  when  he  realized  thaf  the 
blaze  of  light  he  had  seen  from  the  sheep 
barn  was  only  some  innocent  little  can¬ 
dles,  he  sank  exhausted  in  a  chair,  so  ex¬ 
asperated  he  was  speechless,  after  the  first 
quick  exclamation. 

As  we  were  firm  believers  in  that  key 
to  domestic  happiness,  “Never  both  get 
angry  at  the  same  time,”  I  saw  it  was 
certainly  my  turn  to  keep  calm,  and  told 
him  I  was  indeed  sorry  I  had  been  so 
thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  as  to  do 
anything  so  unusual  without  first  telling 
him  about  it.  I  tried  to  make  him  under¬ 


stand  why  I  did  it,  but  to  this  day  he 
has  never  been  able  to  comprehend  why 
any  woman  should  turn  a  lonely  farm¬ 
house  into  a  blaze  of  glory  when  there 
was  no  one  passing  by  to  see,  and  though 
he  said  he  forgave  me,  I  knew  he  would 
never  be  able  to  think  of  the  incident 
without  feeling  vexed,  and  as  I  watched 
his  lantern  as  he  toiled  through  the  deep 
snow  to  the  barn  to  finish  his  task  of 
feeding  the  sheep,  I  could  not  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  blame  him.  homemaker. 


Tennessee  Notes 

A  cheery  fire  is  surely  agreeable.  A  bit 
of  flying  snow  for  over  three  days,  yet  it 
scurries  away,  leaving  a  biting  cold  be¬ 
hind.  Last  night  our  good  pastor’s  home 
was  burned  down  and  all  the  contents, 
and  the  bit  of  insurance  unpaid.  At  such 
times  one  surely  longs  for  a  deep,  well- 
filled  purse,  but  such  is  life,  and  defective 
flues  and  board  roofs  well  covered  with 
moss  are  never  safe.  Yet  that  is  no  com¬ 
fort  to  us  when  we  are  set  out  in  the  bit¬ 
ing  cold,  homeless,  bedless,  eatlessj  and 
clothesless.  We  shall  have  to  get .  busy ; 
a  quilt  here,  a  pillow  there,  a  blanket 
from  somewhere  else,  each  one  . a  few  jars 
of  fruit  or  whatever  they  Can  spare  with 
a  free  heart  Taftd  God’s  blessfhg  will  help 
some. 

Christmas  wiir  soon  be  here,  and  look¬ 
ing  in  the-  globing  coals  ihetbinks  I  see 
these  otker  Christmases  passing  by  ;  some 
of  my  own  so,  well  remembered.'  some¬ 
times  only  a  stick  of  candy  and  an  empty 
box,  and  on  eJriever- to-be-forgotten  Christ¬ 
mas  when  Santa  never  came — oh,  the 
pity  of  a  CTu-istniasless  Christmas  to 
childhood  !  It  is  because  I  can  yet  feel 
the  bitter  pa  tigs  ,of  disappointment  of  that 
Christmas  morning  I  try.  so  har'd  to  fill 
the  empty  stockings,  and  ' am  so  truly 
grateful  to  my  good  Father  for  any  bit  of 
cheer  He  sends  to  others  through  me. 

Our  own  children  have’  all  outgrown 
Santa  except  one,  but  the  grandchildren 
and  Sunday  ^school  little  folks  keep  one 
in  trim,  and  in  a  bit  of  a  strain,- too.  It 
hardly  seems  'possible  that  31  years  have 
passed  since  the  first  wee  stocking  was 
hung  up  in  our  little  rented  log  cabin. 
Since  them  seven  pairs  have  passed  in 
rotation,  with  always  the  addition  of  a 
few  more  pairs.  One  Christmas  it  was 
two  little  motherless  waifs,  and  I  cannot 
forget  the  bit  of  selfishness  displayed  by 
one  of  my  own  because  the  gifts  seemed  a 
bit  the  best  in  their  guests’  stocking.  The 
question,  would  they  rather  liaye  a  little 
more  and  no  mother,  soon  caused  the 
cloud  to  pass  away.  Sometimes  we  older 
ones  look  a  bit  envious  at  another’s  seem¬ 
ingly  good  gifts,  but  would  we  always  be 
willing  to  exchange  places?  No,  not 
often,  for  while  sometimes,  our  own  bur¬ 
dens  are  hard  to  bear,  others  are  just  as 
heavy  laden.  Life  is  neither  all  joy  nor 
all  sadness  to  any  of  us ;  it’s  the  lulls 
and  valleys,  the  clouds  and  sunshine,  that 
prove  our  worth.  God  knows  we  could 
not  stand  a  surfeit  of  either,  so  He  deals 
out  life  with. a  wise,  judicious  hand. 

Our  plans  for  Christmas  are  very  un¬ 
certain.  No  market  for  the  turkeys  yet, 
no  weather  for  grading  tobacco,  means — 
well,  it  means  a  bit  of  a  lank  Christmas 
unless  things  pick  up  a  bit.  Not  yet  sure 
if  the  two  absent  lads, will  get  home  for 
Christmas  or  not.  It  is  only  three  weeks 
away,  and  a  rug'  just  compelled  to  be 
hooked.  Not  very  many  presents  made 
yet ;  one  so  misses  their  own  eyes.  Not 
even  glasses  make  it  an  easy,  matter  for 
me  to  connect  a-  needle  and  thread.  And 
quite  a  few  gifts  I  had  planned  for  Christ¬ 
mas  were  needed  for  school  wear,  so  they 
ate  already  in  use. 

In  the  gift  chest  are  some  books,  two 
.  dolls,  a  few  toys,  ball  material,  handker¬ 
chief-  material,  and  well  — —  that’s  about 
the. limit;  homemade  candy  will  help  out, 
and  some  homemade  articles*'' I  have  in 
view.  To  one  and  all  I  send  Christmas 
greetings.  T2  '  "  mrs.  n.  n.  p. 


More  About  Canned  Meat 

I  have  had  very  good  luck  in  canning 
chicken;  beef,  and  pork.  My  first  attempt 
was  with  chicken.  Dress  clean  and  singe 
thoroughly,  cut  all  meat  from  bones,  and 
pack  in  sterilized  quart  jars.  Add  one 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  fill  with  cold  water. 
Process  three  hours  after  it  begins  to  boil 
hard.  If  very  young  they  would  not 
need  to  boil  as  long.  Plane  the  bones  in 
a  kettle  and  nearly  cover  with  water  and 
boil  until  the  meat  will  drop  from  the 
bones ;  remove  all  bones  and  can  stock. 
Add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  to  quart  jar  and 
process  three-quarters  of  ,.n  hour.  This 
can  be  used  in  many  different  ways.  I 
shall  try  canning  roast  chicken  when  I 
can  again. 

i  The  beef  I  packed  in  the  sterilized 
quayt  jars  raw  ;  add  one  teaspoon  of  salt, 
fill  with  cold  water  and  process  four  hours 
from  the  time  it  begins  to  boil  hard.  A 
quart  jar  will  ho.ld  2  lbs.  of  raw  beef,  cut 
to  convenient  size  to  get  into  the  jar. 
The  bones  are  used  for  stock,  the  same 
qs  the  chicken  bones.  Three  years  ago  I 
canned  f>0  quart  jars,  and  have  never  lost 
a  can  of  it,  and  we  cannot  see  but  what 
.it  is  just  as  good  as  the  first  year  it  was 
canned.  Winter  before  last  I  canned 
five  quarts  of  roast  pork.  If  it  kept  well, 
that  was  enough  to  try.  and  if  not,  it  was 
certainly  enough  to  lose;  but  it  kept  well 
all  right,  and  has  been  very  nice.  Last 
Winter  I  canned  17.  jars,  as  follows: 
Wipe  and  sprinkle  with  salt  (no  flour) 
and  roast  thoroughly  ;  remove  from  pan. 
add  water  to  the  juice  if  there  is  not 


enough  to  fill  what  jars  it  will  take  fo 
the  meat,  and  set  this  aside  to  cool.  Whei 
cold  remove  fat.  as  fat  enough  will  conn 
in  the  jars  while  processing.  Cut.  u; 
meat  suitable  to  go  in  jars,  add  the  water 
in  which  it  was  roasted,  and  a  little  salt 
if  it  needs  it,  and  process  45  minutes 
after  it  boils  hard.  I  use  all  spring-top 
jars,  and  fix  them  the  same  as  for  all 
fruits  and  vegetables.  My  kettle  is  a 
common  white  enamel  that  holds  five  jars 
at  a  time,  enough  to  fill  up  the  forenoon 
and  not  have  to  work  all  day  at  it. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  whether  I  can  get 
a  straight  jar  without  any  shoulder  on 
them?  I  think  I  have  read  about  them 
for  canning  corn  on  the  cob.  I  think 
they  would  be  nice  for  canning  sausage, 
scrapple  and  such  things  that  we  would 
have  to  dig  out  of  the  jar  with  a  spoon. 

York  Co.,  Me.  farmer’s  wife. 


Bits  of  Experience 

If  you  have  new  underwear  or  men’s 
white  shirts  with  those  fancy  little  trade¬ 
marks  in  red  on  them,  rip  them  off,  ere 
they  ruin  the  garments  they  are  on,  and 
others  in  the  washing  machine,  as  mine 
did.  My  experience  is  that  color  that 
runs  like  that  will  wash  in,  but  won’t 
wash  out.  Wonderful,  isn’t  it? 

This  is  the  time  of  year  more  than  any 
other  when  one  longs  for  money,  with 
holidays  near  at  hand,  magazines  to  re¬ 
new  and  numerous  other  calls.  I  plan  to 
-sell,  my  eggs  and  use  cream  in  cooking, 
as  it. will  whip  nicely  now,  and  many  ap¬ 
petizing  desserts  can  be  made  without 
eggs, 

.Shortcakes  with  canned  berries,  or 
dried  apple  with  whipped  cream,  steamed 
Indian  puddings,  boiled  rice  and  jellies, 
are  among  some  of  the  desserts,  and  my 
pumpkin  pie  is  called  the  best  ever  tasted, 
and  I  never  use  an  egg.  Two  heaping 
tablespoons  of  pumpkin,  one  heaping 
tablespoon  cornstarch,  three-fourths  cup 
sugar,  one-half,.  tegspoOn  ginger,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one 
and  one-half  cups  milk. 

Drop  Cakes  (nice  for  children’s  lunch). 
— -One-half  cup  white  sugar,  one  cup 
brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  sour  milk,  one 
cup  sour  cream,  one  teaspoon  soda,  salt, 
cinnamon,  a  few  nut  meats  and  raisins 
cut  in  two.  flour  to  stir  rather  thick. 
Drop  on  buttered  tin.  rosixa. 


Old-fashioned  Mincemeat 

Here  is  something  that  is  really  like 
the  old-fashioned  mincemeat  that  mother 
used  to  prepare  in  the  Fall  and  put  away 
in  jars  for  filling  pies  in  the  Winter.  I 
have  changed  the  recipe  just  enough  to 
make  a  decided  improvement  in  tile 
flavor.  Green  tomatoes  can  be  had  late, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  apples  in  every 
store  and  at  nearly  every  country  home. 
Spitzenbergs  are  fine  for  this  mincemeat, 
but  arty  good  cooking  apple  will  do.  The 
mincemeat  can  be  used  for  pies  of  the 
large  or  individual  type.  It  keeps  well 
arid  is  a  little  more  mild  in  flavor  and 
less  heavy  than  that 1  obtained  in  the 
shops.  For  this  mincemeat  1  use  three 
pints  of  apples  chopped  fine,  three  pints 
of  green  tomatoes  cut  fine,  five  cups 
brown  sugar,  Ike  cups  vinegar,  three 
cups  raisins,  two  teaspoons  salt,  three 
teaspoons  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  cloves, 
%  cup  butter  and  one  teaspooii  allspice, 
mace  and  pepper,  mixed.  After  chop¬ 
ping  apples  and  tomatoes  very  fine,  meas¬ 
ure  and  then  mix  arid  allow  to  stand  for 
a  short  time.  Drain  off  .  any  fluid  that 
may  have  collected,  add  the  remaining 
ingredients,  except  the  butter,  and  bring 
it  all  gradually  to  the  boiling  point  and 
allow  to  simmer  for  three  hours.  After 
the  mincemeat  has  boiled  slowly  for  three 
hours,  add  the  butter  and  seal  in  glass 
jars.  One  must  be  careful  to  stir  the 
mixture  often  so  that  it  does  not  stick  to 
bottom  of  kettle  and  scorch.  This  mince¬ 
meat  is  much  like  that  which  our  grand¬ 
mothers  used  to  make.  It  has  a  deep, 
rich  flavor,  brought  out  by  the  long  cook¬ 
ing.  If  you  want  something  really  good 
for  pie  in  Winter,  try  this  mincemeat 
If  your  family  is  large,  put  the  mince¬ 
meat  in  quart  jars,  but  if  small,  pint  jars 
would  be  best.  j.  w.  R. 


Fringed  Mittens 

For  men’s  size,  use  medium-sized 
steel  knitting  needles,  IS  stitches  on  two, 
and  20  on  the  third  one ;  knit  two,  purl 
two  and  three  times  round. 

Measure  six  yards  yard  lengths  of 
yarn,  three  of  each  color  that  you  will 
use  for  the  mitten.  Knit  one  stitch,  put 
one  end  of  yarn  in,  knit  one  stitch,  pull 
yarn  around  to  outside  of  knitting,  make 
loop  one  inch  long,  repeat  until  you  have 
knit  once  around  the  cuff. 

Again  knit  two,  purl  two,  next  row, 
repeat  fringe,  until  you  have  two  or  three 
inches,  whichever  you  prefer.  Navy  blue 
and  white,  red  and  black,  are  favorite 
colors.  For  a  perfectly  double  mitten, 
after  the  fringed  cuff  is  knit,  join  the 
colors  you  have  chosen  for  the  cuff.  Knit 
one  stitch  of  one  color,  then  one  of  the 
other,  always  holding  the  one  you  desire 
to  be  more  prominent,  up.  In  so  doin'- 
you  have  a  double,  durable  mitten,  and 
one  that  will  be  much  admired.  In  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  tip  of  thumb  and  hand,  care¬ 
fully  keep  the  upper  color  in  place. 

When  all  is  done  take  a  small  pair  of 
sharp  scissors  and  cut  the  loops  in  the 
middle.  The  yarn  will  open  up  and  be 
be  very  pretty  and  fluffy. 

MRS.  o.  M.  <; 
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This  rubber — known  as 
the  Firestone  “Titan” 
s  1  ined  with  heavy  gray 
wool  nett.  Made  with 
velvet  finish  and  extra 
heavy  double  sole.  Also 
double  vamp  for  long 
wear. 


firestone -Apsleij 

Rubber  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Footwear,  Canvas  Footwear 
and  Rubber  Heels 

Hudson,  Mass. 


The  Firestone  “Over” 
has  extra  heavy  gray  or 
red  double  sole.  Lined 
throughout  with  heavy 
gray  wool  nett.  Another 
excellent  over-shoe  for 
rough,  heavy  wear. 


Comfort  and  Good  Health 
with  Dry  Feet 

YOU  cannot  keep  your  health  if  your  feet  are 
unprotected  against  the  wet.  Farm  chores 
take  you  into  mud  and  snow  and  water.  Leaky 
footwear  robs  you  of  comfort  and,  eventually,  of 
your  health. 

Firestone  Boots  are  designed  and  built  with 
weather-proof,  water-tight  construction,  rein¬ 
forced  to  stand  the  hardest  strains.  Month  in 
and  month  out,  they  keep  the  feet  dry  and  com¬ 
fortable  no  matter  where  you  wear  them. 

You’ll  appreciate  the  extra  heavy  gray  full 
double  flange  sole  and  gray  heel,  and  the  vamp, 
counter  and  leg  reinforcements.  Selected  fabrics 
and  scientifically  compounded  rubber  make  them 
unusually  durable.  The  materials  and  workman¬ 
ship  in  Firestone  Boots  are  the  result  of  40  years 
of  progress  in  manufacture. 

To  get  Firestone  quality,  be  sure  the  dealer 
you  buy  from  carries  the  genuine  Firestone  line. 

THE  ORANGE  LABEL  IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Ton  Litter  of  Pigs 

Some  weeks  ago  we  told  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  T.  B.  Byers  of  Pennsylvania  in 
producing  what  is  known  as  a  ton  litter 
of  pigs.  In  some  of  the  States  like  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
teresting  contest  among  fanners  to  see 
who  could  produce  one  ton  of  pork  in 
six  months,  the  pork  to  be  made  entire¬ 
ly  from  a  single  litter.  Mr.  Byers  se¬ 
lected  a  litter  of  purebred  Poland  Chinas. 
There  were  seven  pigs  in  the  litter  and 
the  picture  accompanying  shows  how 
uniform  they  were.  The  average  weight 
of  the  pigs  at  six  months  was  291  lbs. 
They  were  very  uniform,  the  smallest 
weighing  2S3  lbs.  and  the  heaviest  pig 
weighed  299  lbs.  It  often  happens  in 
trying  to  force  a  litter  of  pigs  that  one 
or  two  of  them  will  prove  to  be  runts, 
and  of  course,  the  smaller  pigs  bring 
down  the  average  and  the  total.  In  a 
way,  it  is  much  like  entering  a  pen  of 
pullets  at  an  egg-laying  contest.  The 
majority  of  the  pullets  will  often  make  a 
fine  record,  but  there  will  be  usually  two 
or  three  that  fail  completely,  and  thus 
bring  down  the  average  and  the  total. 
The  safest  plan  in  handling  a  proposition 
of  this  kind  is  to  use  individuals  of  the 
highest  type  of  breeding,  for  when  both 
parents  are  entirely  well  bred  and  cared 
for,  they  are  far  more  likely  to  produce 
offspring  of  a  uniform  character.  Mr. 
Byers  gives  the  following  statement  of 
the  way  his  pigs  were  handled.  It  was 
certainly  a  great  record,  for  the  seven 
pigs  produced  2,037  lbs.  of  pork.  Such 
records  are  very  instructive,  and  we 
should  like  to  encourage  more  of  them  in 
the  Eastern  States. 

The  litter  was  farrowed  in  a  small, 
well-cleaned  pen,  and  two  weeks  later  re¬ 
moved  to  a  new  lot  .sodded  with  Alfalfa. 
They  were  sheltered  in  this  three-quar¬ 
ter-acre  lot  by  a  small  roof  placed  on 
four  posts  which  was  more  favorably 
thought  of  as  a  shade  than  shelter.  This 
litter  consumed  during  the  entire  feeding- 
period  1,(100  lbs.  of  a  mixed  feed  contain¬ 
ing  wheat  middlings,  corn  feed  meal,  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal,  ground  and  bolted  wheat, 
barley,  kafir,  dried  buttermilk  and  di¬ 
gester  tankage,  with  a  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  15  per  cent  protein.  GO  per  cent 
carbohydrates.  4  per  cent  fat.  and  9  per 
cent  fiber  at  $2.30  per  hundred  or  $36.80 ; 
67  bushels  of  ear  corn  at  50c.  or  $33.50; 
20  bushels  of  shelled  corn  at  $1.20  per 
bushel,  or  $24  ;  524  gallons  skim-milk  at 
6c  per  gallon,  or  $31.44,  making  a  total 
feed  cost  of  $125.74. 

Individual  weight  was  kept  on  one  pig 
for  12  days  during  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  on  full  corn  feed,  and  at 
this  time  it  gained  34  lbs.  making  a  daily 
gain  of  2.83  lbs.,  while  the  litter  aver¬ 
aged  1.13  lbs.  daily  gain  for  the  180-day 
feeding  period. 


Thriftless  Pigs 

I  have  three  small  pigs.  Two  have  been 
thriving  very  well,  but  the  third  is  not 
half  the  size  of  the  others,  has  little  appe¬ 
tite  and  coughs  a  great  deal.  Now  an¬ 
other  has  started  to  cough.  What  would 
you  say  was  the  matter  with  these  pigs, 
and  what  can  I  do  to  remedy  it? 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  a.  w.  b. 

In  many  litters  there  is  one  little, 
stunted,  thriftless  pig,  and  it  is  termed  a 
“titman”  pig  by  the  experienced  swine 
breeder.  Such  experts  believe  and  advise 
that  it  is  best  to  kill  such  a  worthless  pig 
at  birth,  if  it  is  purebred  and  the  pigs  are 
to  be  raised  and  sold  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  That  we  regard  as  sound  advice, 
in  the  instance  mentioned,  and  when 
many  pigs  are  being  reared  one  or  two 
will  not  be  missed.  In  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  the  farmer  hates  to  kill  a  titman 
pig,  as  he  hopes  and  expects  that  it  may 
grow  up  worth  while  for  slaughtering  for 
meat ;  but  in  our  experience  it  is  only  the 
thrifty,  healthy  pigs  that  grow  fast  and 
make  gains  for  the  feed  allowed  them, 
that  may  be  considered  maximum,  that 
prove  profitable.  It  very  rarely  pays  to 
fuss  with  pigs  such  as  you  describe. 

As  the  pig  coughs,  as  well  as  being 
thriftless,  it  is  probably  infested  with  the 
embryo  larvae  of  the  round  worm  of  the 
hog  (ascaris)  which  are  carried  by  the 
blood  stream  into  the  lungs  during  the 
first  days  of  life.  There  is  no  way  of  re¬ 
moving  the  worms,  but  in  time,  if  the 
pig  thrives,  they  may  be  thrown  off.  The 
worms  also  infest,  other  parts,  notably  the 
intestines,  and  may  be  expelled  by  with¬ 


holding  feed  for  24  hours  and  then  giving 
the  pig  30  drops  of  oil  of  chenopodium 
and  one-half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  for 
each  50  lbs.  of  body  weight.  This  is  best 
done  by  means  of  a  dose  syringe  or  bot¬ 
tle.  The  dose  may,  if  seen  to  be  neces¬ 
sary,  be  repeated  in  two  weeks.  Such 
internal  treatment  is  advisable  for  all 
thriftless  pigs,  but  is  most  indicated  when 
worms  are  seen  in  their  droppings.  Dust 
in  bedding  is  another  cause  of  cough  in 
little  pigs,  and  should  be  avoided.  Move 
the  pigs  into  a  new  colony  house  on  new 
ground  and  keep  them  absolutely  away 


from  other  liogk  and  all  places  used  by 
them.  When  that  is  done  at  birth  and,  in 
addition,  the  udder  and  teats  of  the  sow 
are  cleansed  and  disinfected  before  the 
pigs  are  allowed  to  nurse  for  the  first 
time  and  are  then  kept  from  becoming 
contaminated  with  filth,  worms  may  be 
prevented  from  infesting  little  pigs.  Feed 
the  sow  skim-milk.  Alfalfa  hay  and  mixed 
meals,  including  middlings  and  a  little 
oilmeal.  The  latter  is  most  needed,  or 
tankage  may  be  fed  when  skim-milk  and 


On  page  135S  a  reader  asks  for  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  hitching  ox  and  horse. 
While  with  Army  of  Occupation  in  Ger¬ 
many  the  accompanying  picture  was  tak¬ 
en.  After  quite  a  search  through  my 


to  state  what  may  be  the  chances  of  re¬ 
covery  and  the  length  of  time  necessary 
for  that.  As  the  trouble  appears  to  be  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  which  is  the 
part  of  the  leg  between  the  stifle  joint  at 
the  flank  and  the  hip  joint,  where  the 
thigh  bone  (femur)  inserts  in  the  socket 
joint  of  the  pelvis,  it  may  be  said  that 
dislocation  of  the  hip  joint  very  rarely 
occurs  in  horses,  and  should  it  occur  is  a 
practically  incurable  accident.  The  pa¬ 
tella  of  the  stifle  joint,  which  corresponds 
to  the  cap  of  the  human  knee,  often  slips 
out  of  place,  however,  and  may  be  re¬ 
turned  without  great  difficulty.  Partial 
dislocation  also  occurs,  with  a  snapping 
noise  as  the  cap  slips  out  and  back  into 
place.  When  it  is  out  of  place  com¬ 
pletely  the  hind  leg  is  thrust  stiffly  back¬ 


ward  with  the  hock  joint  in  almost  a 
straight  line,  and  the  horse  is  powerless 
to  bring  it  forward.  Blacksmiths  and 
some  horsemen  call  the  trouble  “stifled.” 
It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a  muscle  is 
out  of  place,  but  one  may  be  strained  or 
sprained.  As  there  is  so  much  pain,  when 
resting,  it  would  seem  more  probable, 
however,  that  sciatic  rheumatism  is  pres¬ 
ent,  or  the  hock,  stifle  or  hip  joint  may  be 
affected  with  articular  rheumatism. 

In  seeking  to  determine  the  seat  and 


war  relics 'I  have  found  this  picture.  I 
had  another  with  a  woman  and  cow 
pulling  a  small  plow,  while  the  man  held 
the  handles,  but  I  cannot  locate  same. 

New  York.  Robert  a.  whiteforp. 


Feeding  a  Puppy 

I  have  a  valuable  puppy,  about  11 
weeks  old,  rather  finicky  about  eating, 
consequently  very  thin.  I  would  like  to 
put  on  a  little  flesh,  but  he  will  not  eat 
the  same  thing  twice.  I  have  tried  to 
give  him  a  variety ;  morning,  oatmeal, 
corn  flakes,  shredded  wheat  with  milk, 
fried  egg;  then  at  11  a  puppy  biscuit,  dry, 
as  he  would  not  eat  them  in  milk ;  at 
about  1  o'clock  a  little  beef  broth  with 
bread  and  a  few  vegetables ;  at  5,  again  a 
little  broth  with  bread  and  vegetables, 
and  before  retiring  a  little  lukewarm 
milk.  He  is  crazy  about  meat,  and  if  I 
want  him  to  eat  the  soup  I  must  shred  a 
little  meat  into  it.  I  was  told  to  give  him 
a  teaspoon  of  cod  liver  oil  after  every 
meal,  but  have  been  giving  it  to  him  only 
once  a  day,  at  night.  j.  p. 

New  York. 

'll  e  suspect  that  you  have  been  errone¬ 
ously  told  that  the  feeding  of  meat  to  a 
puppy  and  even  a  grown  dog  is  dangerous 
and  may  cause  distemper.  Some  even  go 
the  length  of  telling  people  that  meat 
tends  to  cause  madness  or  rabies  in  dogs. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  meat  is 
the  natural  feed  for  a  dog,  as  that  animal 
is  carnivorous  or  flesh-eating.  It  is  good 
feed  for  a  puppy,  after  it  has  nursed  for 
the  usual  time,  and  then  s'hould  form  the 
major  part  of  the  ration.  It  is  fed  raw 
or  lightly  cooked.  Boiling  is  the  prefer¬ 
able  way  of  cooking,  and  thick  vegetable 
soup  may  be  made  with  the  meat  and 
poured  over  stale  wheat  bread  at  feeding 
time.  Some  of  the  meat  may  be  cut  Tip 
and  added,  or  may  be  fed  separate  after¬ 
ward.  Do  not  feed  pork  in  any  form, 
raw  or  cooked.  Beef  and  mutton  are  suit¬ 
able;  also  chicken,  provided  it  does  not 
contain  bones.  Chicken  bones  are  liable 
to  split  or  sliver  and  then  may  cause 
trouble  by  transfixing  the  gullet  or  in¬ 
testine.  Fish,  without  bones,  is  also 
suitable,  when  taken  with  relish.  You 
may  have  heard  that  it  is  the  chief  feed  of 
dogs  in  the  Far  North  and  Columbia 
River  districts.  A  big  raw  beef  bone 
should  also  be  allowed  now  and  then, 
even  for  puppies. 

The  feeding  of  vegetables,  especially 
yellow  carrots  and  turnips,  is  highly  ben¬ 
eficial.  especially  for  young  dogs,  as  it 
supplies  necessary  vitamines.  Cod  liver 
oil  is  given  to  supply  soluble  vitamine, 
which  prevents  goiter  to  some  degree, 
and  rickets  specifically.  It  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  allow  puppies  daily  exercise  in 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  for  the  ultra 
violet  ray  prevents  rickets  by  causing 
phosphorus  to  deposit  in  the  blood  and 
lime  salts  in  the  bones.  Do  not  feed  much 
cereal  and  milk. 

As  the  puppy  is  so  thin  we  think  it 
highly  probable  that  he  is  infested  with 
worms.  To  rid  him  of  those  parasites  the 
following  medicine  should  be  given,  after 
withholding  feed  for  24  hours ;  Oil  of 
chenopodium,  oil  of  anise  and  spirits  of 
nitrous  ether,  of  each  one-lialf  ounce;  oil 
of  turpenine,  one-half  dram  ;  olive  oil  and 
castor  oil,  of  each  5%  ounces.  The  dose 
for  puopies  is  one-half  to  one  dram,  ac¬ 
cording  to  age.  Repeat  the  dose  when 
seen  to  be  necessary.  Have  the  druggist 
prepare  as  much  as  you  care  to  keep  on 
hand,  preserving  the  proportions  stated  in 
the  formula.  It  may  be  added  that  puppy 
biscuit  is  suitable  feed,  if  it  is  relished 
by  the  dog.  Do  not  feed  sweets  or  dain¬ 
ties.  Det  the  dog  live  an  outdoor  life 
when  grown.  A.  s.  A. 

Treatment  for  Pip 

Is  there  any  cure  for  the  pip.  I  believe 
you  call  it.  I  have  lost  two  fine  pullets, 
ready  to  lay  and  several  large  hens  this 
past  week.  I  have  quite  some  trouble 
with  same.  I  heard  the  pip  came  from 
feeding  food  too  hot  but  there  must  be 
other  causes,  as  I  only  feed  scratch 
grains,  oats,  buckwheat.  I  have  whole 
corn  on  cob  but  feed  very  little  of  it  now. 
Noon  I  mix  wet  mash  of  cornmeal,  beef 
scraps,  bran  and  middlings.  I  wet  this 
mixture  just  enough  so  it  is  dampened. 

Callieoon,  N.  Y.  MRS.  c.  B. 

Pip  is  a  hardening  of  the  membrane  of 
the  tongue,  which,  presumably,  might  fol¬ 
low  burning  by  too  hot  food  but  which 
usually  accompanies  some  other  disease 
that  stops  breating  through  the  nostrils 
and  permits  the  constant  passage  of  air 
over  the  tongue  to  dry  its  surface  at  the 
tip.  A  hard  scale  may  form  and  partly 
separate,  leaving  a  raw  surface  beneath. 
The  treatment  is  that  of  whatever  disease 
brings  about  this  condition.  It  is  better 
not  to  tear  off  this  scale  unless  it  can  be 
removed  without  leaving  a  worse  condi¬ 
tion  in  a  raw  and  sensitive  membrane 
at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  M,  B.  D, 


Alfalfa  hay  are  not  available.  Also  allow’ 
free  access  to  salt,  slaked  lime  and  wood 
ashes  or  steamed  bonemeal.  If  you  re¬ 
tain  the  coughing  pigs,  give  each  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cod-liver  oil  tw’ice  daily.  A.  s.  a. 


Lame  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  that  slipped  and  put  a 
muscle  out  of  joint.  When  he  walks  it 
doesn’t  show  much,  but  when  he  stops  he 
puts  his  leg  up.  I  can’t  see  any  signs  of 
sv'ollen  parts,  but  it  seems  to  hurt  very 
much.  If  a  muscle  is  out  of  place,  could 
it  be  placed  by  rubbing,  or  anything  that 
I  could  do  for  it?  The  trouble  is  in  up¬ 
per  part  of  thigh,  in  the  joint.  b.  m. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a 
careful  personal  examination  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  exact  seat  and  cause  of  any 
mysterious  lameness  of  a  horse,  so  that 
appropriate  treatment  may  he  applied. 
That,  too,  is  necessary  when  one  is  asked 


cause  of  the  lameness,  the  foot  should 
first  be  examined.  It  may  be  that  it  has 
been  punctured  by  a  nail,  or  there  may 
be  a  corn  or  stone  bruise  present,  con¬ 
ditions  which  w’ould  require  special  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  veterinarian.  The  hock 
should  also  be  carefully  examined,  as  a 
hidden  or  occult  spavin  may  cause  such 
pain.  The  affected  horse  in  that  way  is 
very  lame  when  he  starts  and  soon 
“warms  out  of  the  lameness,”  as  horse¬ 
men  say.  Occult  spavin  is  practically  in¬ 
curable. 

Bone  .spavin,  another  possibility,  is 
often  curable,  so  far  as  the  lameness  is 
concerned,  by  line  and  point  firing  and 
blistering,  eunean  tenotomy  also  being 
performed  by  the  surgeon  in  some  chronic 
cases.  We  can  only  advise  you,  with 
these  facts  in  mind,  to  have  the  neecessary 
examination  made  by  a  qualified  veter¬ 
inarian,  A.  S.  A. 


A  Plow  Team  Seen  in  Germany 


A  Single  Litter  Which  Made  a  Ton  of  Pork 
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Testing  for  Tubeculosis 

What  do  you  think  of  the  present  New 
York  State-  tuberculin  test  for  cattle? 
Can  thty  force  anyone  to  have  his  cows 
tested,  even  if  he  does  not  sell  milk  or 
milk  products?  What  can  they  do  if  you 
will  not  let  them  test?  How  much  will 
they  pay  on  the  average  cow  that  will 
test  out  having  tuberculosis?  S.  L. 

New  York. 

The  tuberculin  test  is  admittedly  far 
from  infallible,  but  it  is  considered  by 
competent  authorities  the  best  test  known 
and  one  that  will  detect  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  active 
stage.  Repeatedly  used,  it  will  probably 
get  them  all  in  time.  Your  second  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  rather  academic  one,  since  no 
one  keeps  cows  unless  he  desires  to  sell 
their  products,  either  in  the  form  of  milk 
or  veal.  Under  the  present  law,  veal 
could  not  be  sold  from  a  herd  under 
quarantine  because  of  not  having  been 
tested.  Wihat  they  can  do  if  you  refuse 
or  neglect  to  test  your  herd  in  a  township 
where  90  per  cent  of  the  herds  are  tested 
is  a-plenty.  They  can  send  you  to  the 
poorhouse  at  a  quickstep,  unless  you  have 
some  other  resource  than  your  domestic 
animals  for  making  a  living.  Section  76 
of  Article  5  of  the  Farms  and  Markets 
Law  says :  “The  commissioner  may  order 
the  premises  or  farm  on  which  such  un¬ 
tested  herd  is  harbored  to  be  put  in  quar¬ 
antine,  so  that  no  domestic  animal  shall 
be  removed  from  or  brought  to  the  prem¬ 
ises  quarantined,  and  so  that  no  products 
of  the  domestic  animals  on  the  premises 
so  quarantined  shall  be  removed  from  the 
said  premises.”  Not  only  milk,  butter  and 
veal  are  products  of  domestic  animals, 
but  so  are  wool,  eggs  and  pork.  You 
might,  of  course,  dispose  of  all  of  your 
stock  by  killing  and  burying  them  on  the 
premises  and  turn  your  farm  into  a  fruit 
and  grain  farm  exclusively. 

Not  over  $75  can  be  paid  for  the  aver¬ 
age  cow  slaughtered  after  test,  and  that 
amount  only  in  case  the  slaughtered  cow 
is  found  not  to  be  suffering  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  or  some  other  contagious  disease. 
The  word  of  the  veterinarian  making  the 
inspection  after  slaughter  must  be  taken 
as  to  whether  he  finds  tuberculosis  or 
some  other  contagious  disease  present.  If 
disease  is  found,  90  per  cent  of  the  ap¬ 
praised  value  is  paid  the  owner  of  the 
cow.  Thus,  if  a  cow  is  appraised  at  $60 
and  disease  is  found,  $54  will  be  paid  for 
her.  As  already  stated,  no  unregistered 
cow  can  be  appraised  at  over  $75 ;  if  val¬ 
ued  at  that  amount,  $67.50  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  owner;  only  in  case  that  she 
was  found  to  be  free  from  disease  would 
the  full  amount  of  $75  be  paid,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  that  contingency  would 
seldom  occur.  The  carcass  remains  the 
property  of  the  owner,  but  its  value  is 
deducted  from  the  indemnity. 

The  county  accredited  herd  associations 
are  local  associations  of  dairymen  inter¬ 
ested  in  applying  the  laws  relating  to 
tested  herds,  of  which  the  above  are  a 
part.  In  your  and  other  counties  the 
county  Farm  Bureau  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  promoting  this  work.  You  are 
not  obliged  to  join  such  an  association, 
but  you  cannot  escape  the  laws  under 
which  they  operate.  M.  B.  D. 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  business  at  Boston  is  reported 
at :  Fine  strictly  combing,  68  to  69c ; 
fine  clothing,  57  to  58c ;  half  blood 
strictly  combing,  65  to  66c ;  half  blood 
.  clothing,  56c;  three-eighths  blood  strict¬ 
ly  combing,  68  to  69c ;  three-eighths 
clothing,  58c;  one-fourth  blood  strictly 
combing,  68  to_  69c;  one-fourth  blood 
clothing,  57  to  58c. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Dec.  8,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  _  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.69% 

No.  3  white  oats. . . .6814: 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.41% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.38% 

Per  ton 


Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  *W.  bran.  . . 
Standard  middlings  . 

Red-dog  flour . 

White  hominy  . 

Yellow  hominy  . 

Ground  oats  ....... 

Dry  brewers’  grains 
Flour  middlings 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  . . 


838.40 

38.15 

39.90 

49.90 

51.40 

50.90 

46.40 

44.40 

43.90 

45.15 
49.65 

50.90 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples.— Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $5; 
Greenings,  $2.50  to  $4;  King,  $3  to  $5. 


Butter. — Extra  creamery,  44  to  44%c; 
firsts,  39  to  43c ;  seconds,  36  to  38c ;. 

Cheese. — Fresh  extra,  23  to  23%c 

firsts,  22  to  22 %c. 

Eggs.- — Hennery,  brown  extras,  76  to 
77c;  white  and  mixed,  70  to  73c;  West¬ 
ern,  extra  firsts,  60  to  64c ;  Western,  sec¬ 
onds,  40  to  50c ;  storage,  38  to  40c. 

Various  Fruits.  —  Cranberries,  half- 
bbl.,  40  to  50c;  oranges,  box,  $2.50  to 
$5.25 ;  granefruit,  box,  $2.50  to  $4. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1  Timothy, 
$28  to  $29.50 ;  No.  2,  $25  to  $26.50 ;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $25 ; 
swale,  $16  to  $18.  Straw — Rye,  $21  to 
$22 ;  oat,  $13  to  $15 ;  wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.05  to 
$1.10 ;  nearby,  box,  65  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  25  to  26c ;  chick- 
gus  25  to  27c. 

Dressed  Poultry  .Fowls,  20  to  32c ; 
broilers,  36  to  38c ;  ducklings,  25  to  29c ; 
old  roosters,  17  to  21c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu,  $6  to 
$9 ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  lettuce, 
box,  25  to  50c ;  radishes,  box,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  spinach,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ; 
squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1.50;  to¬ 
matoes,  hothouse,  lb.,  25  to  30c. 


Coming  Farmers*  Meetings 

Jan.  5-Feb.  26,  1925 — Poultry  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming  short  courses,  State  Institute 
of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island. 

Jan.  6-9,  1925 — Seventh  annual  union 
agricultural  meeting,  State  Armory,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.  The  Massachusetts  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  annual  meeting,  will 
be  held  at  this  union  meeting,  Jan.  8. 

Jan.  9-12,  1925 — Vermont  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  twenty-eighth  annual  ex¬ 
hibition,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P.  Greene, 
secretary,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Jan.  13-16,  1925 — New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Week,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
annual  meeting,  and  New  Jersey  Farm 
Products  Exposition,  Trenton,  N.  ,T. 

Jan.  13-19,  1925 — National  Poultry 

Show,  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Jan.  19-21,  1925 — -Tractor  school,  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm¬ 
ingdale,  Long  Island. 

Jan.  20-22,  1925 — Pennsylvania  State 
Horticultural  Association,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Jan.  21-25,  1925 — Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York. 

Feb.  3-5,  1925 — Idaho  State  Seed  Show, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Dec.  19- — Guernseys.  Dispersal  sale, 
Rundell  &  Nicholson  herd,  sales  pavilion, 
Livingston,  Wis. 

Jan.  14-15,  1925 — Holsteins.  Fifth  an¬ 
nual  sale,  Coliseum,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Dollars 

in  your 
Pocket ! 

It  pays  to  own  a  Craine  Triple 
Wall  Silo.  Its  three-wall  con¬ 
struction  insures  exceptional 
strength  and  durability  !  Once  up 
you  can  forget  it ;  no  lugs  or 
hoops  to  tighten.  It  makes  good 
silage  and  keeps  it  good!  You 
get  more  beef  and  more  milk 
for  less  feed  money. 

You  can  rebuild  your 
old  stave  silo  into  a 
handsome,  strong,  dur¬ 
able  Craine.  Our  catalog 
is  worth  dollars  to  you. 

Write  for  it  TODAY ! 


Craine  Silo  Co. 
Box  110 
Norwich, 
N.  Y. 


SRffiNEJ 


I  CHAINELOX  C 


CRAI N E  twJol  SILOS 

THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


Millmon  Moo  Fiske’s  Loose  Leaf  Route  Book.  Write  for 

ITIIIKIIIBI1  UoG  description.  P.  BAKER  FISKE.  Attleboro,  Mass. 


SHEEP 


ForSale— Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

IS.  E.  RIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Breeding  Ewes  M.w%mVHAiT«^i.uCrB.Pp.* 
For  Sale-One  Scotch  Highland  Ram  ae'wls!ee 

Alice  A.  Lo.ee  It.  f.  I*.  9S  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Pair  QUrnnnUira  FEAR-  Damn  &  Kant  Lambs.  Alsoewes 

neg.  Shropshire  Ling  Kams  stevens  bros.  wuson.  r.t 


GOATS 


For  Sale-Two  Hornless  Bred  Toggenburg  Does 

three  years  old.  Two  bred  pure  white  hornless 
Saanen  Swiss  does,  two  years  old.  All  <825  apiece. 
One  yearling  hornless  Saanen  Swiss  buck,  <825. 
ALICE  EGtiRRT  Arcade,  New  York 


Wanted-Young  GOATS  ^fcek“°0rfd® 

Let  know  price  delivered  to  Lodi,  N.  J. 

G.  Palumbo  4  Garibaldi  Ave.  Lodi,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


TEN  CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station  ?  Breeders  of 
registered  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  each  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey  hull  tind  raise  your  own  high-grade 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 
GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Guernsey  and  Holstein  Cows 

Tuberculin  tested  and  60  day  retest  guarantee.  Ten 
Guernsey  heifers  due  second  calf  Jan.  to  May,  $90. 
December  and  January  cows,  <8125  a  head. 

Dr.  J.  WILLIAM  FINK  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WJWA  dairy  farms,  22  S.  324  Si.,  Phil,.,  p. 


GUERNSEYS 


SOUTHWIND 
FARM 

FOR  SALE 

FINE  BULL  CALF 

Seven  months  old,  <850.  Also  several  females. 
Herd  tuberculin  tested.  East  Marian.  Lonu  Island,  N.Y. 

Tuscarora  Farms  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  male  and  female,  for  sale.  May 
Rose.  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  Golden  Secret 
Breeding.  A.  R.  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

John  W.  Hollis  102  Main  St..  Hornell,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  U.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

LONICERA  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves,  various  ages,  priced  to  suit  your  purse. 
A.  R.  breeding.  Send  for  list. 

H.  M.  LEINBACH  Berks  Co.  Uouulassville.  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

For  sale  or  exchange.  Pure  Bred,  Fine  individual,  2% 
years  old  ;  T.  B.  testeil  ;  guaranteed  right.  Price,  <1150. 
Harrison  J.  Wilcox,  Box  4,  Smyrna,  N.  Y.  Phone  21YA. 


JERSEYS 


A  FEW 
YOUNG 


JERSEYS 


AND  FEMALE 


Jap-Sayda  Line.  R. 
culin  T 
years 


of  M.  Dams.  Tuber- 
ested.  Ages,  one  month  to  two 
Priced  to  sell. 


SPENCER  W.  &  LAURA  A.  HINDES 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-2  Reg.  Jersey  Heifer  Calves  dnedm  hTrl 

$40  each.  Goo.  L.  Ferris  &  Son  Atwater,  N.Y. 

ForSale  ujerseyed  Bulls.  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lint  s.  Bend  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1).  A.  CUItTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1VE i  1  lx ing  SHortliorixs 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  lias  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  fits.  We  invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  W  nlgrove  Herd  VV  nsblngton  vlilc,  N.  Y. 

FORSALE— SHORTHORN  HERD  BULL 2yrs  old; 

dam’s  record.  11664  lbs  M;  4.18  lbs.  H.  F.  Cows  and  young 
stock.  Write  your  wants.  PRINCE  A  M*y,827  GraySt., Elmira.  N.r. 

FOR  SALE-AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES 

from  Record  cows  at  Farmers’  Prices.  Tuberculin  tested 
purebreds.  KOI  M.  DECKKlt.  Clcarviow  Farms,  Stroudibui'g,  l*a. 

Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  same  direct  from  farmers  on  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN.  Barra,  HI 

Dogs-Cats  and  Kittens  f4%^tp^ 

For  Sale-Nine  Flemish  Giant  Does  TWO  ,tl  CK8 


PHILIP  Ll’NK 


- Pedigreed  stock. 

Livingston,  New  York 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns  Price,  <850  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


Cows  FOR  SALE 

Tuberculin  Tested  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 

All  young  and  fine  individuals,  fresh  and  springers 

WOODLAWN  FARMS,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3  miles  north  of  Beacon 

f  7.  FERRETS  7. 


Formic  killing  RATS  and 

ICII  CIS  other  game.  J’rices 
for  males— $4;  females — $4.50. 
Pair— $7.50.  Yearling  fe¬ 
males,  $6.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Instructive  book  free. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


CCDDCTC  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
rbllllL  I  d  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


DOGS 


English  SPRINGER  SPANIELS 

Fine  rollicking  fellows.  The  best  of  comrades.  Good 
with  children.  Gan  be  trained  to  hunt  anything. 

Ur.  E.  U.  PUTNAM  Forestville,  N.Y. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  2  months  old 


Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET 


Male, 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Westridge  Kennels,  un?delPoi?cecim"«: e0«ffPee'c lafly 

priced  at  $25-$85  for  the  holidays.  Sat.  always  assured. 

Enr  tjolo  Id  Coon-Skunk  Hound— cheap. 

TUI  OdlG  Philip  Lynk  Livingston. 


Livingston,  Now  York 


SWINE 


FIGS  FOR  SALE 

Where  you  get  pigs— will  make  large  TIogs.  You 
can  get  from  1  to  2U0  pigs  at  the  right  price.  Pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  <84  each,  and  8  to  10  weeks  old,  <84.50 
each.  All  quality  stock.  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross  orChesterand  Yorkshire  cross.  Barrows  or 
sows.  No  charges  for  crating.  These  prices  are  F. 
O.  B.  Woburn.  Mass.,  or  tel.  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 
WALTER  LUX  388  Salom  SI.  Woburn,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Service  boars. 
Pigs  all  ages  Grand  Champion  breeding. 

H  C.  &  H.  B,  HARPENDING  Box  IS  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


Large  Type  Bcrkshlrcs-Boars 

Gilts  bred  or  open.  Reliable  stock:  priced  reason¬ 
able.  YV.  H.  EVERY,  Manchester,  Michigan. 


Berkshires  of  Size  and  Quality  giltsand  weaned  pigs 

at  farmer’s  price.  Our  herd  won  this  Fall  14  Champion¬ 
ships  and  34  first  prizes  at  5  Eastern  and  Southern  Fail’s. 

RICHAKU  E.  WA1S  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


T'vTTT*  PilLo  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding. 

UUJtVCJGO— UlllS  Mature  Stock.  Young  Figs. 

Elmwood  Farms  P.  0.  Box  15  Bradford,  N.Y. 


1  ■  ^1  IDnr'C  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
kJ  IV  V/  O  jne  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrllield,  N.  Y. 


Durocs 


Purebred  pigs  Healthy,  vigorous  stock. 
Both  sexes.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Waller  Schodler  Catsklll,  N.Y.  Ilonte  1 


Pigs 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Du  roc,  6  wks.  old. 
$8.26  ea.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship.  ROUSE  BROS. .Onshore.  Pa 


Pkaoinr  U/liiia  O.  I.  C.Bor  kshlro  and  Ouroc  Pigs,  6  wks 
uncSlBl  nnilc  old,  $8.25  each;  8  wks.,  $4.25.  Pure  bred 
and  high  grade  pigs,  not  akin,  $5.50  each.  This  adv.  ap¬ 
pears  every  other  week.  OAKS  DAlItV  KtltM,  Wyabming,  Pa. 


0  1  P  ’o  Choice  50-lb.  Registered  pigs,  $10  each.  Pairs 
■  I,  U,  o  no  akin.  Excellent  Type.  None  better  bred. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Senoca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  C  h  e  s  t  e  r  W  b  1 1  e  pipe 
Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvlllo,  N.  Y.  * 


Poland  Phinae  Young  Boars,  Sows  Bred  and  Boar  pigs 
ruidnu-unmdb  for  sale — The  very  best  breeding.  Writ© 

for  prices.  G.  8.  HALL  Furmdiilc,  Ohio 


Big  Type  Chester  Pigs  Gilts  mid  Hours, 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE  R.  No.  3  Nowvillo,  Pa. 


DOGS 


Dog  Book.  FREE 

k 


Authoritative  32-pago  book,"  Diseases  of 
the  Dog.”  Describes  every  known  dog 
disease  and  prescribes  correct  treat¬ 
ment. 

For  46  years  Glover’s  Mango  Medicine 
nnd  otter  dog  remedies  have  been 
standard  remedies  and  — ve-+ives  tor 

dog  ailments.  Writs  Dept.  Km. 

CLAY  CLOVER  CO. ,  |ne.  129  W24St.  N,  Y. 


DELCRE0 

DOG  REMEDIES 

Recommended  by  the  leading 
breeders  and  fanciers. 

Free  Kennel  Manual 

How  to  care  for  your  dog. 
Dept.T  The  Delson  Chemical  Co. 
4 1  Penn  St„  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


5  mos.  old;  from  pedigreed  stock.  Past  danger  from 
worms  or  ricketts.  Just  the  age  to  train.  A  fine 
companion  and  protector  for  children.  Female,  $15; 
Males,  $20.  Ralph  Taylor,  Brookside  Farm,  Frenchtown.N,  J. 


Pedigreed  Airedale  PUPS 

Guaranteed  to  please  you.  <810  and  up. 
CHARLES  MAYOH  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Here  Is  Enviable  Superiority 
For  Protection  And  Safety. 

Hr,  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


-A_  I  R  E  D  A  L  E  S— Special  Offering 

All  ages.  Will  ship  C.  O  D. 

E.  G.  FISHER  Madison,  N.  Y. 


Registered  AIREDALE 

Female,  2  year*  old— <825. 

J.  H.  GEORGE  »  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


Irish  lerrier  ana  Wire  Haired  fox  lerrier 

r  1  r  F  I  K  S.  Pedigreed.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  MEAJJ  Amenia,  New  York 


PUPS 


fiom  registered  Airedale  bitch  and  cow  dog. 
Age — 2  mos.  Males— $5  ;  Female— $a. 

C.  NYE  -  Lakewood,  Pa. 


Registered  German  Police  Females  o°d.Bai!^3 »a£ 

year-old  female,  now  in  whelp  to  an  imported  dog,  son 
of  a  champion.  These  dogs  are  beautiful  specimens, 
intelligent,  fearless  ami  wonderful  companions. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


THE  INTELLIGENT  STOCK  DOG 

I  HAVE  I  ;llor  -4  D.mmno  ollt  of  my  best  Police  Matrons 
A  Lllloi  U1  rup(jltjb  and  English  sheep  dog.  Price, 

$10  each.  GED.  RAUCH,  Catikill  Meuntiin  Stack  Farm,  Freehold,  M.T. 


POLICE  poppies  Eligible  to  register. 

J.  L.  B0ILE,  Seneca  Falla.  N.l.  R.  0.  Ro.  « 


German  Shepherd  Pups 


Also  2  English  Hull,  Females. 
Thomsen's  KmiuicIn.  VVoIIm,  Vt. 


U^nllia  Pnnnioe  farm  raised,  pedigreed,  the  unusual 
vaUIIIB  I  UjipiKb  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  free.  CLOVEItKOOk  COLLIE  KtltM.  Chttniberaliurg,  I’a. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  (Quality.  Bred  for  brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  bow.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Man8fleld,0hio 


Tri*Color  and  White  Male  Collie  Puppies,  $6  Each. 

Mr.  Fred  lioodfellow  -  Lllbou,  N.Y. 


White  Collie  I’upn.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Crook,  Ohio 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Oity,  Pa. 


For  Sale— English  Fox  Hounds  and  Pups  a" 

$10 each  EBN  E8T  CHRISTEN  SON,  lllmrod.N.Y. 


Lake  Shore  Kennel.,  Hlmrod,  N.  Y.,  offers  few  good  fox 
hounds,  from  Twenty  dollars  up.  Also  rabbit  hounds 


Env  Uniinrlc  FORSALE. 

TUA  nUUIIUh  w.  M.  Klrkpatrlok  Lexington,  Virginia 
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See  and  Trj>  the 

NEW 


De  Laval 


But  it  is  Equal  to  — 

6%  interest  on  2^ 

A  user  of  an  old  cream  separator,  which 
apparently  working  all  right,  tried  a  new  De  Laval. 

Much  to  his  surprise  the  new  De  Laval  gave  him  a  cupful  of  cream 
more  at  each  separation .  He  figured  he  h  ad  been  losing  1 5c  worth 
of  butter-fat  a  day ,  amounting  to  $54. 75  in  a  year — and  equal  to 
6%  interest  on  $912.00.  Needless  to  say  the  De  Laval  stayed. 
Noristhisan  unusual  case,  as  the  same  thing,  and  often  greater 
loss,  is  occurring  on  thousands  of  farms. 

Improved  De  Laval— 

World’s  Best  Separator 

The  new  De  Laval  is  the  best  cream  separator  ever 
made  skims  cleaner,  runs  easier  and  lasts  longer. 

Among  other  new  features  and  refinements  it  has  a 
self-centering  bowl  which  eliminates  vibration,  causing 
it  to  run  smoother  and  easier.  It  gives  you  a  rich, 
smooth,  high-testing  cream,  and  skims  cleaner  under 
all  conditions  of  use. 

The  De  Laval  Milker.  If  you  milk  ten  or  more  cows 
Sr  ^va  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself.  More  than 
2u ,000  in  use,  giving  wonderful  satisfaction. 

Trade  Allowance  01d  centrifugal  cream 

separators  of  any  age  or  JTZ>  ITI?i 
make  accepted  as  partial  pay-  *  *  . 

ment  on  new  De  Lavals.  Sold 
on  easy  terms  ranging  from 

$6.60  to  $14*30 
Down 

the  balance  in  is  easy 
monthly  payments 
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Just  a 


^BSORBfNE 


I  STOPS 

_ _ LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone. 
Splint.  Curb, -Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tell*  how.  $2. 50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

NOW!  New  Low  Engine  Prices 
only  69 

A  Month 

forafewmonths 
— easy  toownthefamous 
standard  WITTE  En¬ 
gine.  Uses  Kerosene, 

Gasoline,  Distillate  or  _ 

Gas.  Equipped  with  celebrated  Troubleproof 
WICO  Magneto.  Simplest  and  cheapest  to  op¬ 
erate.  New  device  makes  starting  easy-  $0% surplus 
rnrr  mn  urui  power.  Sizes  2  to2B  H-P— allstyles. 
Mibb  Dill  NbW  Sold  direct  from  factory  to  you  on 
CHfillir  DAAtf  NINETY  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 
LIU]  Hit  DUUn  Write  today  for  my  new  illustrated 
engine  book — sent  absolutely  Free.  N  o  obligation  to  you. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1892  Witte  Building,  -  -  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1892  Empire  Building,  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


of  money  if  you  get 
my  New  Catalog  on  Fence, 
Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 
Roofing  and  Paint  before  you  buy. 
I  want  you  to  see 

My  New  Cut  Prices 

— see  how  much  money  you  save. 
Over  850,000  farmers  saved  nearly  one- 
third  last  year — I’m  offering  bigger 
bargains  this  season.  I  pay  the  freight, 
too.  Get  this  new  Bargain  Book  NOW. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept4306  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  814”.  says  L.  M.  Bos 
well,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save 

We  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  IND 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 


money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St. .Quincy 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  cow"  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you. Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tells 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest ;  or  garment  can  be 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stock.  Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
Largest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 
593  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TRAPPERS 

W  &  FUR  BUYERS 


Get  New  York  Price  List 

The  Fox-New  York  Price  List  will  show  y  oil  how  to  pet 
most  for  furs.  We  pay  more  because  N.Y.  is  world’s  fur 
market  and  wo  sell  direct  to  American  and  foreign  buyers. 
Write  now  for  market  reports,  N.  Y.  Price  List  and  ship¬ 
ping  tags— all  FREE. 

GEO.  I.  FOX,  Inc. 

Raw  Fur  Merchants 

190  West  25th  Street  New  York  City 

S3! 


Tninnrnp  Money  counts.  Better  prices — bet- 
I  H  Q  '  i  I  K  \  ter  grading— reliable  quotations 
I  I  ml  I  LliU  means  more  money.  We  need  your 
__________  Furs — You  need  us.  Free  bait.  Price 

lists,  tags,  etc.  O.  FERRIS  &  CO.,  Dept.  11,  Chatham,  N.Y. 


PRICE 


i  ■  — . .  De¬ 

livered 

PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  64  CREEN  ST.  ALBANY,  N  Y. 


ICE  TOOLS  WM  H  PRAV  M,r 


PLOWS  Plows  $22.00  Up 

WM.  H.  PRAY,  Mfr. 

La  Grangevitle,  Now  York 


Abortion  Disease 

We  have  been  looking  for  information 
about  contagious  abortion.  I  have  read 
about  the  hypodermic  treatment  being 
very  reliable.  Can  you  tell  me  bow  this 
is  used,  and  if  it  can  be  done  by  anyone 
except  a  skilled  veterinarian?  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  can  give 
me  any  information  to  eradicate  the  dis¬ 
ease.  a.  R. 

It  is  quite  true  that  hypodermic  treat¬ 
ment  of  unaffected  cows  with  a  vaccine 
containing  live  germs  of  the  contagious 
abortion  disease  confers  a  fair  degree  of 
immunity  from  that  malady,  but  no  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station  as  yet  recom¬ 
mends  the  treatment  for  general  adoption, 
nor  is  it  so  recommended  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  vaccine  causes  the  disease  in  the 
cows  and  heifers  treated  and  that  confers 
the  immunity,  so  that  abortion  may  not 
occur,  but  does  not  eliminate  the  infec¬ 
tion  and,  indeed,  may  perpetuate  it  in  a 
herd  and  in  the  buildings 

Such  vaccination  is  in  vogue  abroad, 
where  herds  are  badly  affected  with  the 
disease,  and  has  been  applied  in  this 
country,  but  mostly  in  an  experimental 
way,  or  where  the  qualified  veterinarian 
in  attendance  has  deemed  it  advisable  and 
has  obtained  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
the  cows,  after  explaining  the  matter,  as 
has  been  done  here.  We  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  advise  you  to  have  your  heifers  and 
clean  cows  vaccinated  with  abortion  vac¬ 
cine  containing  live  germs  which  cause 
the  disease.  Particulars  on  this  subject 
may  be  studied  in  bulletins  on  abortion 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  and  some  of  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations,  notably 
those  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  and  Mis¬ 
souri.  at  Columbia. 

These  bulletins  should  be  sent  for  and 
carefully  read.  In  them  you  will  find, 
also,  that  no  plan  of  immunization  with 
bacterins,  containing  dead  germs,  or  se¬ 
rum  free  from  germs,  but  containing  their 
products,  or  any  biologic,  is  recommended 
as  effective  or  satisfactory.  Such  biolog¬ 
ies,  however,  do  not  cause  or  prepetnate 
the  disease  or  infection,  hut  unfortunate¬ 
ly  they  do  not  cure  or  prevent  the  disease. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  cows  tend 
to  become  immune  to  the  disease  after 
aborting  a  few  times,  and  then  carry 
calves  the  full  time.  When  a  biologic  is 
used  in  an  affected  herd  itis  given  the 
credit  of  “curing”  these  cases,  or  pre¬ 
venting  the  cows  from  aborting,  but  the 
credit  is  not  deserved.  The  recoveries 
are  spontaneous  or  incidental  and  not 
caused  by  the  biologic.  The  disease  may, 
however,  be  got  rid  of  in  time  by  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  the  plan  of  control  advised 
in  the  bulletins  we  have  mentioned  and 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a  qual¬ 
ified  veterinarian.  A.  s.  A. 

Future  of  Poultry  Keeping 

Will  your  poultry  experts  advise  me 
on  following  matter?  I  am  thinking  of 
starting  a  poultry  farm  devoted  to  White 
Rocks  instead  of  the  Leghorns.  I  think 
the  lighter  breeds  are  losing  ground  very 
quickly  to  the  American  breeds.  I  am 
an  experienced  poultryman,  and  think 
in  time  to  come  the  West  and  South  will 
produce  a  flood  of  Deghorns.  The  money 
will  be  in  the  larger  bird  on  a  large  free 
range  farm.  You  will  have  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks  and 
breeding  stock,  with  no  competition  to 
sneak  of.  The  egg-laying  contests  have 
proven  the  laying  qualities  of  the  heavy 
birds,  and  then  again  look  what  fine 
broilers,  roasters,  and  capons  you  can 
raise.  Lastly,  the  old  hen  fattened  up 
would  be  very  salable.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  my  plan?  WM.  dester. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion 
of  poultrymen  on  this  point.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  wise  and  fortunate  man  who 
could  look  into  the  future  and  judge  ac¬ 
curately  what  is  to  follow.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  demand  for  white  eggs  in 
New  York  and  other  markets  will  change 
greatly.  While  the  South  may  increase 
its  stock  of  Leghorns  as  commercial 
poultry-keeping  gains  there  we  should 
think  the  West  more  likely  to  increase 
its  stock  of  the  heavier  breeds.  Then 
we  must  remember  that  the  habits  and 
temperament  of  the  man  will  have  much 
to  do  with  the  sort  of  stock  he  can  suc¬ 
ceed  with.  It  takes  a  natural  Leghorn 
man  to  succeed  with  a  nervous,  active 
breed.  A  man  of  slower,  more  even  tem¬ 
per  will  suit  the  heavier  breeds.  It  is  a 
good  question,  and  we  would  like  to  have 
it  discussed. 


Down 

Puts  this  Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metai 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only 
$7.60  down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  abont  this  improved  metal- 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckler 


First  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70 years  ago.  Now 
known  throughout  America  for  its  pronounced 
superiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tan¬ 
ner-manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from 
the  raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Ask  for  free  harness  book.  Learn  all  about  our  $7.50 
down  and  easy  payment  offer  and  the  Olde-Tan  metal- to- 
metal  harness. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Depf  30-78 

19th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


Beet 

Pkdp 

For  Succulence 

Makes  the  whole  ra¬ 
tion  more  palatable 
and  diges¬ 
tible  —  result¬ 
ing  in  greater  j 
milk  pro¬ 
duction 
without 
greater 
cost. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich.  827 


Color  Your  Butter 

“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn  t 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Dehorn  with  the  Keystone 

Dehorn  your  cattle  in 
the  modem  humane 
way.  No  crushing— a 
single  stroke  does  the 
work.  Dehorned  cowa 
and  steers  are  gentler. 

The  Keystone  is  sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee.  We  also  make  Keystone 
Bull  Staffs.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY 

Box  J22  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Nature  Notes 


When  to  Study  Nature 

The  little  girl  in  the  picture  took 
genuine  delight  in  the  pig  she  is  holding 
and  its  eight  brothers  and  sisters.  She  is 
being  brought,  up  on  a  farm  and,  like 
every  child,  finds  much  in  growing  things, 
both  plant  and  animal,  to  command  her 
interest. 

There  are  innumerable  opportunities 
for  nature  study,  domestic  and  wild,  in 
the  country.  Some  people  think  the  open 
air  is  nothing  more  than  a  place  to  hunt 


The  Pet  Pig 


in  on  Sunday.  There  are  so  many  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest  that  we  often  overlook 
all  of  them.  Who  cannot  pause  to  gaze 
and  meditate  upon  a  ripening  field  of 
grain,  a  bird  feeding  its  young,  the  Au¬ 
tumn  leaves,  a  hen  and  her  chicks  looking 
for  food,  or  any  one  of  the  thousands  of 
other  subjects  available?  The  charm  of 
country  life  lies  in  its  surroundings.  The 
time  to  teach  people  this  is  while  they  are 
young.  Lead  children  to  enjoy  nature 
and  they  will  be  interested  in  the  farm 
when  they  grow  up.  neil  C.  doren. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Lobsters? 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  lobsters  in 
fresh  water?  I  have  a  few'  that  were 
taken  from  lake  here  last  July.  I  have 
them  in  a  trough  at  barn.  The  largest 
is  four  or  five  inches.  Robert  b.  smith. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  probable  that  the  “lobsters”  men¬ 
tioned  are  ordinary  crawfish  (the  books 
say^we  should  spell  it  crayfish).  These 
fresh-water  crabs  are  very  much  like 
lobsters  in  general  appearance,  but  have 
slightly  different  life  histories  _  and  are, 
so  far  as  I  know,  never  found  in  salt  or 
brackish  water.  This  may  not  be  quite 
true  of  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
Texas,  where  the  fish  get  so  thoroughly 
mixed  up  that  the  freshest  of  fresh-water 
fish  and  the  saltest  of  salt-w'ater  fish  live 
together  in  wmter  so  salty  that.  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  a  man  to  sink  in  it. 
In  one  such  pond  I  had  to  climb  down 
a  rope  to  get  my  hands  on  the  bottom 
in  wmter  4  ft.  deep.  I  have  seen  some 
holes  in  that  country  that  looked  as 
though  they  might  have  been  made  by 
crawfish,  but  do  not  remember  ever  see¬ 
ing  one  of  the  crabs. 

Crawfish  are  not  often  used  as  food, 
although  they  are  trapped  and  killed  in 
other  ways  in  large  numbers  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States.  They  do  so  much 
damage  that  the  IT.  S.  Department  .  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  bulletin  telling 
how  to  get  rid  of  them.  .  In  the  low  flat 
lands  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley 
these  creatures  are  not  only  a  nuisance, 
but  may  cause  very  great  loss  of  actual 
money  as  well  as  time  and  labor.  They 
pull  up  young  plants  of  cotton,  corn  or 
other  crops.  Their  burrows  may  let  the 
water  seep  through  the  levees  to  such 
an  extent  that  disastrous  floods  may  oc¬ 
cur. 

In  Northern  Illinois  crawfish  are 
usually  found  only  in  the  prairie  sloughs 
and  streams,  or  in  other  similar  places 
wdiere  they  can  do  little  harm.  Small 
ones  are  sometimes  caught  for  bait. 
“Soft  craws”  are  about  the  best  bass  bait 
that  can  be  found  in  the  proper  season. 
Farther  north  there  are  some  places 
where  crawfish  are  caught  and  sold  for 
food.  In  one  of  the  publications  of  the 
IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  a  picture 
and  description  of  a  trap  used  for  catch¬ 
ing  them. 

Very  few  people  eat  crawfish,  probably 
because  no  one  else  eats  them.  Food 
habits  and  food  styles  are  very  hard  to 
break.  The  ling  of  our  northern  lakes 


and  streams  is  every  bit  as  good  a  food 
fish  as  its  cousin,  the  cod.  Even  calling 
ling  “burbot”  and  the  pressure  of  war 
times  was  not  enough  to  get  the  people 
to  eating  this  fish.  At  the  same  time 
here  in  Chicago  fish  dealers  import  tons 
of  fresh  cod  and  haddock  every  year  to 
feed  their  customers  while  the  ling  is 
thrown  away.  Personally,  I  have  never 
eaten  crawfish  because  I  did  not  have  the 
crabs  and  the  way  to  cook  them  at  the 
same  time.  They  are  smaller  than  lob¬ 
sters,  but  there  are  several  species  which 
grow  larger  than  most  of  the  shrimp 
that  go  to  market.  The  meat  looks  good, 
and  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  have  a 
chance  to  find  out  how  it  tastes. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Cow’s  Stomach  and  Candy 

A  young  man  told  me  he  read  that  a 
cow  had  four  stomachs.  I  told  him  that 
it  was  not  true;  that  I  would  bet  him  a 
5-lb.  box  of  candy  that  I  was  right,  and 
that  a  cow  had  only  one  stomach.  Would 
you  tell  me  if  I  am  right  or  wrong,  and 
would  you  send  me  a  letter  as  a  proof,  so 
that  I  can  have  my  box  of  candy,  d.  t. 

We  are  always  sorry  to  disappoint  a 
lady,  especially  when  there  is  a  box  of 
candy  involved,  but  the  young  man  wins 
in  this  case.  We  advise  him  to  be  well 
satisfied  that  he  has  proved  himself  wiser 


than  the  young  woman.  That  is  a  priv¬ 
ilege  given  to  very  few  men.  Let  him  be 
satisfied  with  this  victory — and  buy  the 
candy  himself. 

It  is  a  fact  that  all  ruminants  have 
four  stomachs,  at  least  four  compart¬ 
ments  of  their  digestive  apparatus.  The 
cut  printed  herewith,  taken  from  Stew¬ 
art’s  “Feeding  Animals,”  shows  how 
these  organs  appear,  and  they  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Stewart  as  follows :  A  repre¬ 
sents  the  gullet  along  which  the  food 
passes  to  b.b.,  the  rumen  or  paunch.  This 
is  a  large  compartment,  which  in  a  large 
cow  holds  nearly  or  quite  a  barrel.  C  is 
the  reticulum  or  honeycomb,  the  second 
stomach  ;  D  the  omasum  or  manifolds,  the 


third  stomach,  and  e  the  abomasum  or 
fourth  stomach.  Each  compartment  has 
its  peculiar  work  to  do  in  acting  upon  the 
food,  and  while  they  are  all  connected 
they  are  classed  as  separate  stomachs 
and  they  are  all  needed  by  ruminants 
which  consume  great  quantities  of  bulky 
food. 


The  Message  on  an  Egg 

I  am  sending  you  two  eggs,  thinking 
you  would  like  to  see  them  and  print 
them  for  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  large  family. 
The  one  with  letter  D  was  laid  Nov.  6, 


and  the  one  with  letter  O,  Nov.  13,  from, 
a  pen  of  130  millets  hatched  April  19. 
The  pullets  started  laying  Aug.  28,  and 
up  to  Nov.  18  they  were  laying  72  eggs 
a  day,  with  nothing  but  plain  care ;  no 
lights  or  forcing  stuff.  MRS.  ,t.  ciiarmelin. 

R-  N.-Y. — The  eggs  with  their  letter¬ 
ing  in  lime  are  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Evidently  when  the  shell  was  made  these 
pullets  threw  in  a  little  lime  for  good 
measure,  and  this  last  deposit  actually 
formed  these  rude  letters.  In  old  times 
this  would  have  been  accepted  as  a  sign 
or  warning  of  some  supernatural  power. 
Perhaps  there  will  be  another  egg  with 
an  O  and  still  another  with  an  M — thus 
spelling  out  doom.  We  hope  these  hens 
are  not  doomed,  however.  They  are  too 
good  for  that. 


Tecko  the  Monkey 

Teeko,  the  fuzz-headed  monkey,  was  a 
year  old  when  he'  came  to  us.  “One  mon¬ 
key,  did  you  say?”  the  expressman  re¬ 
monstrated,  as  he  delivered  the  box  con¬ 
taining  the  little  animal.  “One  would 
think  he  was  a  dozen.”  Truly  one  would, 
judging  by  the  cries  and  chatterings  of 
the  tiniest  of  the  monkey  tribe.  One  could 
hold  his  little  body  easily  in  one  hand, 
but  his  voice  quite  filled  the  house.  In  a 
few  moments  after  his  arrival  we  grant¬ 
ed  to  him  the  freedom  of  the  dining¬ 
room.  Like  lightning  he  darted  from 
chandelier  to  curtain  rod,  from  the  clock 
to  the  top  of  a  tall  mirror  that  hung  over 
father’s  big  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
That  mirror  proved  to  be  a  charmed  place, 
lie  never  ceased  to  travel  around  the 
frame,  one  little  hand  behind,  searching 
for  the  reflected  image  of  himself.  Some 
months  after,  when  bringing  him  to  the 
house  one  evening,  from  his  apartments 
at  the  greenhouse,  he  immediately  perched 
upon  the  back  of  the  big  chair.  After  giv¬ 
ing  the  image  one  look,  he  spread  out  his 
little  hands,  expectorated  on  them,  pugil¬ 
istic  boy  fashion,  and  began  pounding  the 
glass  with  his  fists.  The  boys  were  be¬ 
side  themselves  with  merriment.  We  old¬ 
er  ones  were  shocked.  “Where  had  he 
learned  such  manners?”  “Oh,”  replied 
one  of  the  boys,  “he  saw  some  of  the 
boys  at  the  greenhouse  wrestling  one 
day.” 

We  experienced  some  difficulty  in  getting 
him  back  into  his  cage  at  first,  but  re¬ 
membering  monkeys  were  curious  crea¬ 
tures,  would  place  a  bit  of  banana,  apple 
or  egg  inwide,  and  “Old  Man”  would 
quickly  sell  his  liberty  for  a  “mess  of  pot¬ 
tage,”  or  anything  a  little  different. 

For  some  time  after  he  arrived  he 
would  utter  a  peculiar  call  of  three  notes, 
each  one  higher  than  the  last :  “Ah,  ah-h, 
ah-h-h  !”  We  concluded  finally  it  was  a 
call  to  his  mate. 

He  loved  to  climb  on  my  shoulder  and 
go  to  sleep  ;  to  pull  the  pine  out  of  my 
hair,  to  play  with  a  necklace,  remove  ar¬ 
ticles  from  one’s  pockets,  to  crawl  up  in 
the  nape  of  Little  Boy’s  neck,  and  go  to 
sleep,  or  sit  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm  and 
make  faces.  We  placed  a  little  cushion 
and  blanket  on  the  sunny  south  window¬ 
sill,  where  he  liked  to  sleep.  He  would 
sit  up  on  a  bracket  of  the  same  window, 
and  draw  pins  or  needles  from  the  cur¬ 
tain  to  pick  his  teeth,  but  never  would  he 
put  a  needle  back.  lie  would  spring  from 
the  bracket  onto  our  laps,  or  our  whoul- 
ders.  But  he  very  much  disliked  to  have 
me  read  or  sew  during  his  friendly  visit¬ 
ations.  One  day,  upon  coming  into  the 
room,  I  found  him  breaking  the  branches 
and  leaves  from  a  fine  Begonia,  throwing 
them  on  the  floor.  Giving  him  a  ‘  good 
scolding,  I  sat  down  to  write  at  the  table. 
Presently  a  very  subdued  little  creature 
crept  up  on  my  shoulder  and  began  to 
caress  me  very  gently,  and  reaching 


around  proceeded  to  kiss  me  on  the  cheek, 
whereupon  he  received  another  scolding, 
and  never  again  became  so  rude. 

Ilis  cage  was  a  wonder.  There  was  a 
balcony,  reached  by  the  cutest  ladder ; 
rings  for  swinging,  a  little  table,  at  which 
he  ate,  and  a  tiny  bedroom,  with  blanket. 
It  was  very  amusing  to  watch  him  retire. 
He  rolled  his  long  tail  up  like  a  cruller, 
placing  it  between  his  hind  feet,  or  if  it 
were  cold  he  would  wrap  it  around  his 
neck.  He  would  pull  his  blanket  over 
himself  and  cuddle  down  like  a  child. 
But  never  could  we  enter  the  room,  at 
any  time  of  night,  even  in  the  dark,  that 
he  would  not  call  to  us.  And  always  in 
the  morning  he  had  a  word  of  greeting. 


He  was  very  mischievous;  would  tease 
old  Bobby,  the  cat .  pull  his  ears  and  tail, 
sometimes  seem  very  friendly,  only  to 
spoil  the  effect  by  some  little  teasing  act, 
until  the  cat  ceased  to  trust  him.  lie  was 
very  inquisitive ;  his  curiosity  often  got 
the  better  of  his  judgment.  Once  he 
slipped  on  the  table  when  we  thought  him 
asleep,  and  removed  the  doughnuts  from 
a  plate.  First  taking  a  bite  from  each 
one,  he  placed  them  in  a  circle  around 
the  plate. 

One  day,  while  paring  apples  from  a 
basket,  I  offered  him  choice  bits,  but  he 
very  indignantly  refused,  watching  in 
cold  indifference.  I  was  called  out,  leav¬ 
ing  the  basket  on  the  table.  Upon  re¬ 
turning  I  found  the  basket  empty.  “Old 
Man”  had  carried  every  core  and  peel 
and  thrown  them  on  the  floor  behind  the 
rocking  chair.  He  seemed  to  consider 
it  quite  a  joke,  laughing  and  chattering 
while  we  gathered  them  up. 

He  was  especially  fond  of  violets,  hold¬ 
ing  them  in  his  hands  enjoying  their  odor. 
Many  other  flowers  he  would  tear  in 
pieces;  he  never  destroyed  those.  During 
his  last  sickness  we  kept  a  little  bouquet 
of  them  near  him.  He  would  take  them 
carefully  from  the  vase,  hold  them,  and 
then  put  back  in  the  water.  Other  flow¬ 
ers  he  would  pull  apart. 

The  last  Summer  he  was  with  us  I  was 
gone  for  several  weeks.  I  had  kept  him 
on  the  open  porch  in  his  cage.  Upon  my 
return  I  found  he  had  been  taken  to  the 
greenhouse,  not  far  from  the  house.  As 
I  came  up  the  walk  upon  my  return  I 
saw  his  little  black  face  (it  was  not 
larger  than  a  50-cent  piece)  pressed 
against  the  bars  of  his  cage.  It  sat  on  a 
table  in  front  of  the  window,  which  was 
open.  Before  I  could  remove  my  wraps 
“Old  Man”  had  made  his  escape  and  was 
hopping  across  the  lawn  to  the  house,  as 
pleased  to  see  me  as  any  human  could 
have  been.  His  round  black  eyes  shone 
with  delight,  every  whire  hair  on  his  tuft¬ 
ed  head  stood  erect  with  joy.  There  was 
a  broad  grin  on  the  old  familiar  face,  and 
th  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  were  almost 
gone.  After  that  he  would  not  ntay  in 
his  cage.  IIow  he  got  through  the  bars 
no  one  knew,  and  when  finally  they  in¬ 
closed  the  cage  in  fine  wire  his  spirit 
seemed  quite  broken ;  he  was  never  the 
same  again.  Rheumatism  developed ; 
gradually  he  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
Everything  was  done  for  him.  He  was 
very  patient  and  affectionate,  but  always 
he  must  be  near  me,  in  his  basket.  IIow 
many  times  during  the  Winter  nights 
have  I  gone  downstairs  to  see  that  he  was 
warm  and  covered.  Always  he  had  that 
little  soft  cooing  word  of  welcome;  al¬ 
ways  he  would  take  his  medicine,  and  en¬ 
joy  his  food.  He  was  dainty  and  very 
neat  in  his  habits,  and  seemed  to  feel 
deeply  his  helplessness.  One  day  in  May 
we  knew  he  could  not  be  with  us  longer. 
He  knew,  too  ;  he  was  in  his  basket  on  the 
kitchen  window  in  the  warm  sunshine 


Little  Teclco,  the  Monkey 


where  he  could  be  with  u«,  facing  the  out¬ 
side,  with  his  little  white  pillow  and 
white  sheet.  Finally  we  heard  a  low  call. 
He  was  trying  to  move  himself  around  to 
face  me,  reaching  his  little  hand  out  piti¬ 
fully.  Very  gently  I  lifted  him  on  his 
cushion  and  sat  on  the  front  porch,  in  the 
beautiful  sunshine,  his  little  hand  grasp¬ 
ing  my  finger.  Then  raising  his  face  he 
gave  three  calls,  very  low:  “Ah,  ah-b, 
ah-h-h  !”  and  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands  our  beloved  little  pet  was  gone. 
Out  by  the  old  trellis  there  are  some  small 
white  rocks,  surrounding  a  tuft  of  purple 
wild  violets.  I  guess  you  know  who 
sleeps  beneath. 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEWOMAN. 


Cost  of  Feeding  Hens 

(On  page  1498  we  gave  figures  showing 
the  cost  of  feeding  a  pullet  one  year  at 
the  egg-laying  contests.  Here  are  two 
more  reports.] 

The  feed  costs  at  the  Vineland  contest 
last  year  for  the  various  breeds  are  as 
follows  :  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  $2.39 ; 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  $2.47;  White 
Wyandottes,  $2.18;  Rhode  Island  Beds, 
$2.29;  Jersey  Black  Giants,  $2.51,  and 
White  Leghorns,  $2.36,  making  an  aver¬ 
age  for  the  entire  contest  $2.35.  The  year 
before  the  average  was  $2.27,  and  the 
year  before  that  $1.95.  The  cost  per  egg 
for  the  entire  contest  was  1.8c  per  egg. 

RALSTON  R.  HANNAS, 


Two  “ Lettered ”  Eygs 
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ENGLISH  ARMY 

Blankets 

CHOICE  .OF  l 
GRAY  or  BROWN' 

ALL  WOOL 
EXTRA  HEAVY 

A  practical  household  necessity  use¬ 
ful  for  chilly  nights.  Makes  a 
wonderful  laprobe.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  exceptional  offer. 

TRIANGLE  ARMY  STORE 
132 - 186  Flatbush  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y, 
Send  15c  Extra  for  Parcel  Post 


FREE 


to  early  ..... 

chick  W4[Ue  Leg forii 

buyers  CHJCKS 


Our  monthly  bulletins  on  feeding, 
housing,  culling  and  care  of  prultry. 
Send  name,  address.  No  obligation. 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  103  Zeeland,  Mich. 


AG  ENTS  ileii  Standard  LO-GLO  Electric 
WANTED  Incubators  and  Brooders, only 

system  using  light.  Can  be  used  with  any  voltage— 32  to 
250.  Liberal  commissions.  STAN  IfaAKII  ELECT  I.  IO 
INOU  ISATOIt  CO.,  Inc.,  76-R,  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


YAMA  FARMS  barredASrocks 

Minorcas  lay  tho  largest  and  whitest  lien’s  eggs  known. 
Fulletc,  5  to  «  lbs.,  #2.76  ;  lbs.,  #2  ;  344  and  4  lbs  ,  #1.50 
each.  Cockerels  and  cocks,  5  and  *  lbs.,  #4  ;  7  and  8  lb. 
hens.  #2.25.  One  good  type  large  cockerel  included  with 
10  hens.  Yams  Harms  and  Cash  strain  barred  Rocks. 
Pullets,  March  and  April  batch,  #2.50;  May  and  June, 
#1.75.  July  1st  pullets,  extra  well  bred,  no  culls,  314  to  4 
lbs.,  #1.60  each.  A  good  type,  well  bred  cockerel  in¬ 
cluded  with  12  pullets.  All  stock  descended  from  Madison 
Square  winners,  free  from  disease  and  in  good  condition. 
E.  B.  Taylor  l  ama  1'arrai  Napunorb,  Dakar  Co.,  N.  T, 


LACK  OF  ROOM  COMPELS  ME  TO  SELL 

50  S.  C  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

50  large  June  hatched  Pullets  at  #1  each.  Also  35  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  Cockerels  at  *1.50  each  or  two  for  #8. 

C.  W.  HORAN  R.  D.  1  Norfolk,  N.  Y. 


Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Range  raised.  Tested  for  B,  W.  Diarrhoea.  Park’s 
Barred  Rock,  Wyckoff’s  and  Hollywood  S.O.  White 
Leghorns,  Vibert’s  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Free  from 
disease.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

A.  H.  FINGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  N  Y. 


Northern  Grown  *.  t  Red  Chicks 

State  Certified  free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  Our  hardy 
Jan.  and  Feb.  hatched  chicks  are  naturally  adapted  to 
Winter  brooding  and  pay  big  profits  as  early  broilers. 
Catalog  free.  Maple  Hill  Farms,  Walpole,  Now  Hampshire 


25  R.  I.  RED  PULLETS 

25  B  Plymouth  Rock  Pullets,  ready  to  lay,  82  ea. 
100  June  hatched  S.  O,  W.  L.  Pullets,  81.50  each. 
A.  H.  Penny  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-50  White  Wyandotte  Pullets 


Ready  to  lay,  83  each.  100  S.  O.  W.  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets.  nearly  ready  to  lay,  81.50  each. 

H.  L.  GASKILL  Lockport,  N.  Y.  R.  8 


COCKERELS,  $3  ;  Pullets,  $2.  Winners, 
Cleveland,  Chicago.  Egg  Bred.  Cata- 

hile  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE  cockerels.  April  hatched.  Carefully  se¬ 
lected.  Miss  Minnie  M.  Jones,  Potlslown,  Pa.  Slar  Route 


★  ★ 

George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

$22  per  100  March  and  April  if  ordered  now; 
safe  delivery  guaranteed;  from  stock  I  have 
pedigreed  seven  years,  producing  my  pens  that 
won  2d  at  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.,  contest  two  years 
and  2d  for  six  coldest  months  one  year  at  both 
Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.  contests,  with 
individual  yearly  records  up  to  204  eggs.  Foun¬ 
dation  Barron  stock  with  introductions  of  high 
record  Hollywood.  My  greatest  weekly  output 
is  never  over  1,800  chicks,  so  order  early. 

I'aaLoi'oIc  Straight  Hollywood  (also  Barron- 
wOCKcicId  Hollywood)  pleasing  birds,  full  of 
life,  $6  for  one;  additional  ones,  $4.  Must  please 
or  your  money  back. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  Exclusively  slgJiSIs 

Principal  winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  and  N.  Y.  State 
Production  Siiow,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Why!  We  breed  for 
eggs  with  Standard  Qualities  always  in  mind.  Founda¬ 
tion  Stock.  Certified  males.  Write  us  for  further  infor¬ 
mation.  CLOVEROAI.E  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  It.  V.  li.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Wanted-2-Yr.-Old  Hen  Turkeys  Holland 

breed.  2-yr.  old  game  hens.  State  prices.  Book  on 
Pheasant  raising.  John  Kick,  West  Leesport,  Pa. 


D-J  from  prize  winners.  Pure  bred. 

bourbon  Red  lurkeys  Young  and  old  stock  for  sale. 

Mrs.  D.  M  SMITH  -  Rodman,  New  York 


White  Holland  Turkeys  Ownlamf  Firm,  Bex  497,  Hammond  N.Y. 


White  Wyandotte 

logue.  Bowdon,  Vt 


Mammoth  BronzeTurkeysmut  brook  FARM^^pa^Mj 

Tiirbauo  Wild  and  44  wild  stock.  Over  year  hens  and 
lurneys  toms.  Ve  ry  fine.  Mrs.  J.  C.  LUKENS,  Oxford,  l’a. 


Wonlorl _ buff  Cochin  bantam  females,  White  Fantail 

nanicu  Pigeons,  Peafowl,  especially  females,  Laven¬ 
der  and  White  Guinea  fowl,  White  Silkie  females.  Dark 
Corni-h  Indian  Games,  Black  Minorca  pullets.  Old  breed¬ 
ing  trios  White  and  Brown  Chinese,  Toulouse  and  Embden 
Geese.  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  Bronze  and  White  turkey 
hens.  Wood  ducks,  Reeve’s  pheasants.  When  writing  state 
variety,  number,  sex,  age,  condition  and  price. 

Q.  D.  TILLEY  -  Darien,  Conn. 

Buff  Orpington  Hens  w.  y. 

ANPAIIAO  Sheppard  Strain.  Cockerels,  pullets,  hens, 
HllwlMIHd  $o.*3  each.  <5.  SIMMS  llox  Y  I, afar,  N.  Y. 

Horning’s  Bourbon  Reds  FLORA  HORNING  Onr-fo,  N,  Y, 

INCUBATOR  B ARG Al NS  c aYd Ye -^YIspHHE°Ri 

RHOODER8  used  Newtown,  Xls,  §22.50.  New  Sim¬ 
plex  H  off  list.  Justa  Poultry  Fa^n,  Southampton,  N.Y. 


The  Henyard 


Questions  About  Capons 

Last  Summer  we  had  about  90  roosters 
caponized,  and  now  we  find  that  about 
two-thirds  of  them  are  slips.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  tell  us  we  feed  them  too  much  and 
they  have  grown  too  fast,  while  others 
say  incisions  should  have  been  made  on 
both  sides,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
good  job  of  it  by  making  only  one  open¬ 
ing.  Can  you  give  us  the  reason  we  have 
so  many  slips?  Is  it  true  that  the  capon 
market  does  not  open  until  February, 
and,  if  so,  the  reason  for  it?  Our  capons 
weigh  seven  or  eight  pounds  now,  and  are 
poor  in  flesh,  but  we  could  fatten  them 
in  a  short  time,  and  wish  to  dispose  of 
them  as  soon  as  prices  are  right,  j.  w. 

New  York. 

No  doubt  the  reason  for  such  a  large 
percentage  of  slips  in  your  flock  is  that 
they  were  too  old  and  large  when  the 
operation  was  performed,  which  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  avoid  a  large  proportion 
of  slips.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  an 
opening  on  both  sides  if  you  have  the 
proper  instruments  and  know  how  to 
use  them. 

The  best  market  for  capons  is  usually 
in  February,  but  they  may  be  sold  earlier 
or  later.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  for 
this  except  that  the  biggest  rush  of  live 
fowls,  broilers  and  roasters,  is  over  at 
this  time,  and  the  capons  fill  a  demand 
for  fresh  stock  before  the  next  broiler 
season  opens.  However,  the  dealers  al¬ 
ways  have  several  million  pounds  of  poul¬ 
try  in  storage  to  draw  from  in  case  of 
need.  Nearly  all  dealers  in  live  and 
dressed  poultry  handle  capons. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Soft-shelled  Eggs 

What  can  I  do  for  my  pullets?  They 
lay  eggs  with  a  soft  shell,  and  some  of 
them  without  shell.  MRS.  B. 

See  that  these  pullets  have  lime  enough 
in  their  ration ;  crushed  oyster  shells,  to 
be  obtained  from  any  feed  store,  supply 
this,  and  it  should  be  kept  before  the 
flock.  Give  green  food  also,  and  see  that 
the  quarters  in  which  the  birds  are  kept 
obtain  all  the  sunshine  that  it  is  possible 
to  admit.  If  you  have  clover  hay,  put  a 
small  forkful  of  that  into  the  pen  daily 
for  the  birds  to  scratch  over  and  eat.  If 
conditions  are  right,  the  laying  of  soft- 
Shelled  eggs  should  not  be  more  than  a 
temporary  matter.  M.  b.  d. 

Chickenpox,  Diphtheria 
or  Roup 

I  have  a  large  flock  of  young  hens 
which  have  large  blotches  on  the  right 
side  of  their  combs ;  also  on  their  bills. 
They  have  a  thick  white  coating  on  their 
tongues  that  fills  their  throats  so  that 
they  cannot  shut  their  mouths.  They  die 
very  quickly  with  it.  They  are  kept  in  a 
clean  house  with  plenty  of  straw  and 
gravel.  Sunshine  comes  through  the  win¬ 
dows,  so  they  get  all  the  light  they  need. 
The  henhouse  is  fumigated  every  so  often. 
Another  flock  has  paralyzed  legs,  and  lie 
on  side  so  they  cannot  stand  up  to  eat. 
The  pens  are  warm  where  both  flocks  are 
kept.  Would  you  give  me  some  advice? 
What  can  I  do  to  help  the  hens?  A.  w. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  have  chickenpox, 
bird  diphtheria  or  roup  in  these  flocks,  or 
all  combined,  for  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  distinction  between  these  diseases 
as  they  often  exist  in  fowls.  If  your  hens 
die  quickly  after  showing  this  disease,  it 
must  be  present  in  severe  form.  Sick 
birds  should  be  removed  from  the  flock 
and  placed  by  themselves.  Painting  the 
eruption  upon  the  comb  and  beak  and  the 
patches  within  the  mouth  with  tincture 
of  iodine,  and  repeating  after  a  few 
hours,  if  necessary,  will  probably  remove 
them.  Treatment  of  severe  cases  of  roup 
is  not  very  satisfactory,  but  among  well- 
recommended  measures  are,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  washing  out  the  nostrils,  eyes 
and  mouth  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid 
in  water — a  strong  solution  may  be  made, 
as  this  remedy  is  not  irritating— then 
dipping  the  fowl’s  head  for  an  instant 
into  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
water  of  the  strength  of  l-to-1.000.  The 
same  substance  may  be  used  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water,  but  only  in  the  strength  of  1- 
to-10,000.  This  is  a  poison  and  should 
be  used  carefully  ;  your  druggist  or  phys¬ 
ician  can  furnish  you  with  tablets  for 
convenient  making  of  the  required  solu¬ 
tions  and  tell  you  what  amount  of  water 
to  use  with  each  tablet.  In  milder  cases 
the  fowl’s  head  may  be  dipped  beneath 
the  surface  of  a  bucket  of  water  covered 
with  kerosene  or  coal  oil.  Houses  should 
be  kept  dry  and  clean  and  well  ventilated. 
Fumigation  is  of  little  or  no  value.  Win¬ 
dows  should  be  kept  open  upon  one  side 
of  the  house,  so  that  it  will  not  become 
damp  in  cold  weather.  It  is  impossible 
to  keep  a  closed  house  dry.  A  damp, 
dark  house  favors  the  quick  spread  of  this 
disease,  which  is  very  contagious  and 
may  be  carried  upon  utensils  used  in 
feeding  a  flock  or  upon  the  hands  or  feet 
of  caretakers  who  go  from  one  flock  to 
another.  Partly  cured  fowls  may  carry 
the  disease  over  from  one  season  to  an¬ 
other,  and  it  is  often  a  question  whether 
it  is  not  better  to  kill  and  bury  a  hen 


with  roup  than  to  attempt  to  cure  it, 
with  very  possible  only  partial  success 
and  subsequent  trouble  from  a  condition 
which  becomes  chronic  and  makes  the 
fowl  a  carrier  of  the  disease  to  other  and 
healthy  ones.  m.  b.  d. 


Hens  with  Eye  Trouble 

I  keep  about  GO  head  of  poultry.  About 
three  weeks  ago  I  noticed  one  hen  with 
one  eye  closed.  As  she  ate  well  and  did 
not  appear  sick,  I  took  it  for  a  mechan¬ 
ical  injury  of  some  kind.  Now  five  others 
have  the  same  thing.  Some  of  them  you 
can  open  the  eye  socket  and  see  that 
there  is  no  eye  there.  These  birds  do  not 
appear  sick ;  combs  bright,  the  opposite 
eye  clear  and  bright ;  most  of  them  in 
good  flesh;  no  discharge  from  nostrils  or 
mouth,  as  in  roup.  In  every  case  only 
one  eye  is  affected,  the  other  being  nor¬ 
mal.  In  one  or  two  there  are  a  few  hard, 
small,  dark  spots  -on  the  comb.  Can  you 
suggest  what  this  might  he?  If  any  dis¬ 
ease,  isn’t  it  strange  that  it  only  takes 
one  eye?  The  last  one  to  be  attacked  has 
a  frothy  appearance  of  the  eye,  which  is 
not  yet  closed.  a.  n.  s. 

Roup  may  affect  but  one  eye  and  de¬ 
stroy  it  by  the  resulting  inflammation.  It 
is  strange  that,  with  the  freedom  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  other  eye  that  is 
present,  only  one  should  be  affected.  The 
frothiness  that  you  speak  of  is  one  of  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  inflammation  pres¬ 
ent  ;  careful  observation  would  doubtless 
reveal  others.  The  hard,  dark  spots  upon 
the  comb  are  often  found  in  connection 
with  roup,  and  may  be  of  the  same  forma¬ 
tion  as  those  found  in  chickenpox.  The 
sick  birds  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  and  treated  or  disposed  of,  since 
roup  in  any  of  its  manifestations  is  trans- 
mittable  to  healthy  fowls.  M.  b.  d. 


Poultry  Manure;  Henhouse 
Windows 

1.  I  want  to  know  of  a  good  cash  crop 
that  will  grow  in  a  field  that  is  partly 
shaded  in  the  morning.  I  have  a  field, 
about  two  acres,  that  is  very  fertile,  but 
trees  at  the  end  of  it  shade  it  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  I  had  cabbage  in  it  this  year,  and 
the  part  that  was  shaded  barely  grew. 
Would  poultry  manure  an  inch  thick  all 
over  the  field  be  good  for  it?  2.  I  have 
just  built  a  new  henhouse  50x20  ft.,  7  ft. 
in  front  and  5%  ft.  in  rear.  I  boarded 
up  8  ft.  from  the  bottom,  leaving  six 
window  spaces  34x34  in.  The  next  3  fr. 
are  entirely  open,  with  muslin  curtains  to 
be  used  in  stormy  weather.  The  last  foot 
is  boarded  up.  This  coop  is  single-board¬ 
ed  (boards  close  together),  covered  with 
three-ply  tar  paper.  What  do  you  think 
of  this  plan?  3.  My  pullets  were  laying 
about  70  eggs  per  day.  They  went  without 
mash  two  days  and  dropped  to  11  eggs. 
After  two  weeks  they  are  up  to  25  per 
day.  Would  missing  mash  two  days  cause 
this  lay-off?  They  were  without  oyster 
shell  the  same  length  of  time.  4.  Would 
a  farmer  this  far  from  New  York  make 
any  money  shipping  stove  wood  in  car¬ 
load  lots?  What  is  the  average  price  of 
wood  in  New  York?  c.  J.  M. 

1.  Poultry  manure  an  inch  deep  over 
most  fields  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  them, 
though  it  would  not  produce  cash  crops 
beneath  the  shade  of  large  trees.  I  know 
of  no  crop  that  can  successfully  compete 
with  trees  for  needed  sunshine,  air,  heat, 
moisture  and  plant  food  ;  not  if  the  trees 
get  there  first.  A  heavy  application  of 
poultry  manure  to  a  garden  or  field  al¬ 
ready  highly  fertilized  might  cause  plants 
to  “run  to  tops.”  Such  manure  is  rich  in 
nitrogen,  and  nitrogen  is  the  element  that 
especially  encourages  growth  of  stem  and 
leaf.  It  needs  balancing  with  potash  and 
sulphur. 

2.  If  your  “window  spaces”  are  fitted 
with  sash,  I  should  prefer  to  have  them 
above  the  permanent  openings.  I  am  not 
sure,  however,  that  I  get  the  idea.  Per¬ 
haps  your  windows  and  openings  are  on 
the  same  level. 

3.  Yes,  any  sudden  change  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  laying  pullets  may  cause  drop  in 
production,  and  perhaps  a  partial  molt. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  this  respect. 

4.  My  understanding  is  that  there  is 

little  market  for  firewood  in  New  York 
that  can  be  profitably  supplied  by  farmers 
at  a  distance.  Of  course,  few  city  people 
burn  wood  except  in  open  fireplaces,  and 
comparatively  few  there.  M.  b.  d. 

Comparison  of  Apples  and 
Mangels  for  Succulence 

What  is  the  relative  value  of  good, 
sound  'Winter  apples,  as  compared  to 
mangel  beets  and  cabbage  as  a  succulent 
feed  for  poultry  during  the  Winter?  We 
have  600  hens  and  pullets.  Disease  de¬ 
stroyed  part  of  our  cabbage  crop,  and  we 
would  like  to  substitute  apples  if  they 
will  fill  the  bill.  We  can  buy  cabbage 
fairly  reasonably  if  the  apples  are  not  as 

good.  M.  w.  B. 

• 

All  these  are  succulent  foods,  of  value 
as  appetizers  and  “regulators,”  as  well  as 
for  the  nutriment  they  contain.  Apples 
rank  highest  in  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ment,  containing  about  16  lbs.  per  100,  as 


against  the  approximately  7  lbs.  found  in 
cabbages  and  mangel  beets.  The  protein 
content  of  all  of  these  is  too  low  to  make 
that  element  one  to  be  considered,  though 
the  green  outside  leaves  of  cabbage  are 
also  comparatively  rich  in  needed  vita¬ 
mins.  I  think  that  cabbages  would  be 
preferred  by  most  poultrymen  if  all  had 
to  be  purchased,  but  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  apples  may  not  be  substituted  if  at 
hand.  Perhaps  the  reason  that  they  are 
not  more  generally  used  is  that  they  are 
both  more  expensive  if  purchased  and  not 
available  as  an  annual  crop  upon  any 
land.  M.  b.  D. 


Thin  Fowls 

We  have  about  60  mature  fowls.  I 
feed  them  about  6  lbs.  cracked  corn 
mornings,  the  same  amount  oats  at  night. 
Through  the  day  I  give  them  the  same 
dish  of  middlings,  weighs  about  3  lbs., 
mixed  with  oyster  shells  and  beef  scraps. 
They  seem  to  be  healthy,  but  there  is 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone  when  I  kill 
them  for  dressing.  I  killed  two  young 
roosters,  44/2  months  old,  the  two  weighed 
3  lbs.  and  it  is  the  same  if  I  kill  an  old 
hen.  ’  MRS.  T.  H. 

If  these  fowls  are  healthy,  but  poor  in 
flesh,  there  can  be  but  one  explanation, 
they  have  not  had  enough  to  eat.  Try 
giving  them  corn  in  the  morning,  mixed 
with  oats  and  such  other  grains  as  you 
may  have,  giving  them  what  they  will 
readily  clean  up  and  appear  satisfied 
with.  Oats  may  not  be  readily  eaten, 
but  some  will  doubtless  be  consumed. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  feed  anything  but 
middlings  as  a  dry  mash,  mix  one-fifth 
part  by  weight  of  beef  scrap  with  this, 
making  10  lbs.  to  the  hundred,  and  give 
the  oyster  shells  separately  in  an  open 
box  to  which  the  hens  may  go  at  any 
time.  It  will  be  better  to  give  a  balanced 
mash,  such  as  20  lbs.  each  of  eornmeal, 
ground  oats,  wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran 
and  meat  scrap,  keeping  this  before  them, 
dry,  all  of  the  time.  To  prevent  waste 
it  should  be  fed  in  a  hopper  or  in  open 
boxes  guarded  by  wire  netting.  Large 
mesh  hardware  cloth  cut  to  fit  just  in¬ 
side  a  box  and  laid  directly  upon  the 
mash  in  the  box  will  prevent  the  scratch¬ 
ing  out  and  wasting  of  the  mash.  The 
fowls  will  eat  the  mash  through  the 
meshes  as  the  wire  follows  the  ground 
grain  down.  If  you  prefer,  you  may 
feed  the  mash  moistened  at  noon,  here 
again  giving  all  that  the  birds  will  quick¬ 
ly  clean  up.  The  last  thing  before  the 
flock  goes  to  roost  at  night,  give  all  the 
corn,  whole  or  cracked,  that  will  be  eat¬ 
en.  If  you  have  table  wastes  to  feed,  not 
as  much  grain  will  be  eaten,  but  the  fowls 
should  have  all  that  they  want.  Keep 
water  always  before  them  and  feed  any 
green  stuff  or  vegetables  that  you  have 
once  daily  in  addition  to  the  grain.  The 
rule  is,  feed  all  that  will  be  eaten  with¬ 
out  waste  and  without  cloying  the  appe¬ 
tites  so  that  the  birds  will  not  be  hun¬ 
gry  for  their  next  meal.  M.  b.  d. 


Poor  Laying 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  chickens? 
They  don’t  seem  to  start  to  lay  this  Fall 
at  all.  Our  chickens  have  laid  well  the 
whole  Summer,  but  now  the  old  ones 
have  molted  about  two  months.  We  got 
three  dozen  daily  from  300  old  liens, 
now  we  just  get  1%  dozen  a  day.  We 
have  about  400  May-hatched  pullets.  We 
just  get  about  20  eggs  a  day.  How 
much  should  they  lay?  When  do  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  start  to  lay?  We  feed  them 
scratch  feed  in  the  morning  of  cracked 
corn  and  wheat ;  mash  before  them  all 
the  time,  eornmeal,  middlings,  bran  and 
meat  scraps.  We  give  wheat  and  corn 
on  ear  in  the  evening.  They  have  cab¬ 
bage  and  mangels  every  day  and  some 
sour  skim-milk.  We  give  them  plenty 
of  fresh  water.  Should  they  be  kept 
in  the  coop  all  day?  We  let  them  out  all 
day  only  when  it  is  cold  we  have  them 
cooped.  *  Both  poultry  houses  are  new, 
warm  and  built  just  as .  it  tells  in  the 
bulletins.  We  have  no  lights  for  them 
How  soon  will  the  year-old  hens  start  to 
lay?  mbs.  e.  T. 

Your  old  fowls  are  probably  in  full  molt 
now,  and  will  not  lay  much  before  the  first 
of  the  year,  just  when  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  inherited  ability  to  lay 
and  the  care  given.  Many  farm  flocks' 
will  not  lay  until  Spring.  Feed  them 
just  as  well  as  though  they  were  lay¬ 
ing  heavily  and,  if  you  have  good  quar¬ 
ters  for  them,  keep  them  indoors.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  why  hens  do  not  lay 
as  well  as  they  should  without  knowing 
all  about  their  age,  breeding,  feeding  and 
care.  Perhaps  a  considerable  number 
of  these  should  have  been  culled  out  in 
August,  as  early  molters  and  unprofitable 
layers.  Leghorn  pullets  should  begin  to 
lay  after  they  reach  the  age  of  five 
months.  May  pullets  may  be  expected  to' 
lay  up  to  50  per  cent  in  November.  Here 
again  the  actual  production  will  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  many  factors,  some  of  them  op¬ 
erative  from  the  time  of  hatching,  and, 
indeed,  before.  To  lay  well,  pullets  must' 
be  hatched  from  good  stock  and  fed  and 
cared  for  during  their  growing  period  so 
that  they  will  go  into  Winter  quarters 
fully  developed  and  in  good  flesh.  Hens 
must  not  be  too  old  and  must  also  re¬ 
ceive  the  food  and  care  that  they  need. 
To  tell  just  what  these  things  are,  in  the 
case  of  pullets  and  hens,  would  be  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  whole  practice  of  poultry  keep¬ 
ing,  from  start  to  finish.  Very"  likely, 
however,  a  good  poultry-keeper  couid 
point  out  any  errors  in  your  own  meth¬ 
ods  if  he  could  visit  your  place.  M.  b.  d. 
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DARBY’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  Great  Layers 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 
Breaking  All  Previous  Records  at 
the  Greatest  American  Contest 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1923 
Third  Pen,  Vineland  1922 
First  Pen,  Vineland  1921 

BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

C.  T.  DARBY  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


Leghorn  Breeders,  ATTENTION ! 

Pure  Hollywood  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  from 
hens  with  records  of  220  eggs  or  more,  including  the 
winning  pens  from  Storrs  laying  contests  seasons  of 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  ever  entered 
at  this  contest,  mated  to  pedigreed  mule  birds  from 
304  312  and  328  egg  dams.  Price,  $7.50;  $10.00  and  $15.00 
each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Can  furnish  breed¬ 
ings  hens,  trios  and  pens  of  this  breeding  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  ;  pedigrees  furnished. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


JONES’  B^D  CHICKS 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  Incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
and  10  years  experience  in  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good 
Strong  Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  313.  288,  268,  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  .IONICS  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


"SINGLE  COMB"” 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  Barron 
English  strain,  out  of  imported  stock. 
Buttermilk  Fed.  100  choice  Cockerels  for  sale,  out 
of  imported  stock,  S3  to  $5  each.  March  hatch. 
Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks,  February, 
March  and  April  delivery.  Circulars. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  76  Pleasant  Valley,  N,  Y. 


260-Egg LeghomChicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  he  had;  parents  home 
grown;  cocks  changed  yearly;  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches — February— March— April. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  250-egg  trapnested  pedigreed  stock. 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Mar. 
hatch,  92.50;  April  hatch,  92  each.  These  pul¬ 
lets  will  prove  layers  and  not  boarders.  Will  ship 
any  amount  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD  Box  51  Waltham,  Mass, 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

April  ami  May  Pullets  “S'SfflK1  SSL4 

stock,  91.50  to  92.25,  according  to  age  and  ma¬ 
turity.  Penny  &  Gordon,  Mattituck,  JL.  I.,  N.Y . 


DEMBRO  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

COCKERELS 

CERTIFIED  and  TESTED  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea 
by  the  NEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  of  AGRICULTURE. 
Large,  Vigorous,  Healthy  Males  from  special  matings  of 
our  best  layers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. _Prices,  $5 
to  $7.54)  each. 

DEMBRO  POULTRY  FARM.  Sewell.  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks-°8easonh 

hatching  this  wonder  breed.  Hardiest,  Handsomest,  Great¬ 
est  Layers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  b<u  R.  l’ittutown,  N.  i 


lersoy  Black  Giants — Growing  stock ,  pullets  and  cocker 
J  els,  $1.80  each  and  up.  BR00KCREST  FARM.  Cranlmry,  N.  i 


White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets  mg0 

This  season’s  pens.  WALTER  SCHEDLER,  Catzkill,  N.  I.  Routs  i 


Wliifo  Wvunrlotfoc  3>000  Cocks,  Hens, Cockerels,  Pullets- 
TlllilC  11  jdllUUUca  Catalogue.  Special  price  on  Yearl. 
ing  Hens,  BOWDEN.  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  Ohio 


White  Wyandottos— Regal-Dorcas  strain.  Fine  cocke’ls, 
Pullets,  Hens— $8  each.  K.  llill, Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  ITES  I  SINGLE 

TRAPNESTED  STOCK  f C 0MB 

Winners  in  the  national  contests.  Pullets,  April  hatched, 
$8.50;  May  hatched,  $8;  yearling  hens,  $8.50;  choice 
cockerels,  $5,  $7.50,  $10.  Show  birds  a  matter  of  cor¬ 
respondence.  Satf’n  guarant’d.  O.  G.  L.  LEWIS,  Faoll,  Pa. 


Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

The  birds  that  are  making  Knick’s  Reds  famous.  Big, 
husky,  farm-raised  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  bred  for 
vigor,  large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying. 
Fair  prices  and  a  square  deal  always.  Catalog  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  R.  38.  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  COCKERELS-S.  G.W.  Leghorn 

From  hens  having  official  records  of  225  to  300  eggs, 
sired  by  pure  Tailored  males  with  over  250-egg  ances¬ 
try  for  several  generations.  Cockerels  hatched  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  April,  All  free  from  standard  dis¬ 
qualifications.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Prices  $10  to  $25 
according  to  age  and  record.  Home  of  LADY  BRUNS¬ 
WICK — official  300-egg  bird — Bergen  Co.  Contest  1922- 
23.  New  Brunswick  Leghorn  Farm.  R.3.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


I  FQ  KTDfQ  laying 

LLOnktll  O  Leghorns 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  DIRECT 

MALES  THAT  WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK,  $3  and  $5  each. 
J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


DIRECTLY  IMPORTED  LEGHORN 

males  head  our  first  grade  matings  of  English  Lay¬ 
ers.  Pedigrees  272  to  314,  Fourth  importation. 
Breeders  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor.  Write  for 
prices  of  chicks,  eggs  and  breeders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  K.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


AYBERRY  FARM 
ARRED  ROCKS 

Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Bayberry  Farm  Southampton,  L.  I.,  New  York 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels  wn5^$«22h.  hitch** 

Farm  raised.  H.  SUTTLE  S  chenevus,  New  York 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  X.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  represents  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  November  28,  1924: 


White  Leghorns 

Meadowedge  Fm„  Mass .  23  79 

Barnes’  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 

F'm.,  N.  Y .  27  51 

H.  F.  Hendirckson,  N.  Y .  9  96 

Fritz  Freyer,  N.  Y .  5  112 

Eusner’s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y  .  4  31 

Homeland  Fm.,  N.  Y .  20  75 

D.  A.  Williams,  N.  Y .  12  32 

John  P.  Gasson,  Ohio  .  32  145 

Charles  A.  Seaver,  N.  Y .  13  61 

Charles  A.  Seaver,  N.  Y .  26  119 

Culmor  Leghorn  Fm.,  Conn .  8  63 

Foreman  Pms/,  Midi .  10  41 

Brummer  &  Fredrickson  Pity.  Fm., 

Mich.  . .  2  4 

Cedarhurst  Pity.  F'm.,  N.  J .  8  43 

Klrkup’s  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  0  12 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Del .  17  112 

Chesbro  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  17  52 

Wm.  R.  Compton,  N.  Y .  10  56 

Howard  P.  Corsa,  Pa .  11  69 

Wellward  Fm.,  N.  Y .  22  68 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.  J .  14  30 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm.,  N.  Y .  10  92 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm.,  N.  Y .  17  44 

Fluhrer  Fm.,  N.  Y .  16  69 

Donald  MacKinnon,  N.  Y .  10  94 

Tanglewold  Fm.,  N.  Y .  2  27 

John  A.  Boshler,  N.  Y .  6  50 

Benjamin  Brower,  N.  Y .  4  57 

Hillcrest  Pity  Fm.,  Pa .  24  115 

Thomas  Henderson,  N.  Y .  13  26 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  N.  Y .  25  113 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  0  1 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  7  14 

The  Hargrove-  Leghorn  Fm.,  Mo .  10  17 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Pa .  1  12 

Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Fm.,  N.  Y .  0  10 

Hollywood  Pity  Fin.,  Wash .  10  89 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  22  61 

Ferris  Pity.  Fm.,  Mich .  6  24 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heaslev,  Mich .  31  96 

J.  B.  Gibb,  N.  J .  40  116 

Green  Ridge  Fm.,  N.  Y .  0  33 

Jules  F.  Francais,  N.  Y .  9  9 

Jules  F.  Francais,  N.  Y .  6  12 

Beaver  Dam  Pity  Fm.,  N.  Y .  14  47 

Beaver  Dam  Pity.  F'm.,  N.  Y .  5  41 

Paul  F.  Smith,  N.  J .  39  160 

Sunnycroft  Fm.,  Pa .  4  18 

Lone  Oak  Pity.  F’m.,  N.  Y .  11  36 

A1  Marr,  N.  Y .  19  42 

Kehoe’s  ITarlax,  N.  Y .  27  134 

Sparkill  Leghorn  Fm.,  N.  Y .  25  66 

Oliver  Bros.,  Conn .  16  81 

New  &  Pockman,  N.  Y .  20  31 

LeRoy  Wilcox,  N.  Y .  13  47 

Sunny  Slope  Fm.,  N.  Y .  38  103 

Ruebles  Sunnyside  Fm.,  N.  Y .  9  79 

W.  H.  Piper,  N.  Y .  26  79 

Silva  Lake  Fm.,  N.  Y .  11  42 

Willow  Brook  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  36  70 

J.  M.  Scribner,  N.  Y .  27  70 

Ulster  Pity.  Fms.  (Rose  Comb),  N.  Y.  9  11 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Southdown  Fm.,  N.  Y .  21  65 

C.  O.  Hayden,  Conn .  17  51 

John  G.  Hopkins,  Pa .  5  26 

Beacon  Pity  Yds.,  N.  J .  13  30 

West  Neck  Fm.,  N.  Y .  30  141 

Robert  Seaman,  N.  Y .  13  65 

Twin  Pines  Fm.,  N.  Y .  5  18 

Lone  Oak  Fm.,  Mo . .  4  7 

Rallintobber  Fro.,  N.  Y .  12  37 

Sunnyfields  Fin.,  Conn .  6  15 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  20  69 

Pine  Knoll  Fm.,  Conn .  9  30 

Phillip  Smith,  N.  Y .  0  7 

Springbrook  Pity  Fm.,  Conn .  0  1 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Whites 

0.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pa .  0  13 

Palmetto  Fm.,  S.  C .  1  9 

White  Wyandottes 

Wal-Ruth  Pity.  Fm.,  N.  Y .  13  83 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  4  6 

V.  H.  Kirkup,  N.  Y .  10  32 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  7  23 

Axel  T.  Nelson,  N.  Y .  10  80 

Royee  Knox,  N.  Y .  0  8 

Hillview  F'm.,  N.  Y .  19  39 

E.  D.  Elmer,  N.  Y .  23  115 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  28  95 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  3  3 

H.  B.  Spangler,  N.  J .  3  4 

Fred  E.  Arnold,  Jr.,  N.  J .  7  9 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Atlantic  Fm.,  N.  Y .  17  70 

Jules  F.  Francais,  N.  Y .  11  39 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  0  0 

Lewis  Fms.,  R.  1 .  16  28 

William  Arenholz,  N.  Y .  6  8 

Ontario  Agr.  Col.,  Ontario,  Can .  7  7 

The  Ferguson  Fms.,  Tenn .  0  3 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  18  S3 

Howard  Wells,  N.  Y .  0  8 

W.  H.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  34  106 

Total . . . 1300  5072 


That  Eastern  Exposure  to 
Henhouse 

The  advisability  of  so  building  depends 
entirely  upon  the  type  of  house  built.  My 
experience  has  been  very  unsatisfactory, 
though  no  expense  has  been  spared  in 
making  the  house  snug  inside  and  out. 
This  is  a  large  poultrv  house  close  to 
200  ft.  in  length  by  20  ft.  wide,  with  all 
windows  and  muslin  curtains  facing  east. 
It  is  of  a  shed  type,  single  slope,  with 
slope  to  west.  As  a  Summer  house  it  is 
well  enough.  True,  you  get  the  early 
sunshine  until  11  o’clock ;  then  what  in 
Winter?  That  means  only  3%  to  4 
hours  direct  sunshine,  whereas  a  south¬ 
ern  exposure  gives  you  eight  hours’  of 
same  a  day.  The  results  are  pitiable  on 
cold  days ;  hens  crowding  to  front  of 
muse  seeking  the  last  bit  of  sunshine  at 
11  o’clock  with  cheerless  afternoon  and 
night  before  them,  creating  a  20-hour 
period  of  sunlessness,  not  a  happy  en¬ 
vironment  for  even  a  chicken.  The  days 
of  easterly  winds,  result  in  need  of  cau¬ 
tion  in  making  proper  window  or  cur¬ 
tain  adjustments  to  exclude  rain  and 
(rafts,  yet  keep  the  house  well  ventilated. 
'Due  to  this  sunless  condition  every  suc- 
ceding  cold  snap,  though  the  house  is 
dry  finds  birds  gasping  and  dying  from 
bronchia]  affections.  This  is  not  a  case 
of  inefficiency  and  lack  of  experience  in 
feeding,  etc.,  or  poor  sanitary  conditions. 
Without  you  wish  to  assure  me  more 
than  ordinary  hazards  with  poultry,  do 
not  deprive  them  of  that  vital  element, 
sunshine,  direct  and  available ;  it  is  the 
least  you  can  do.  Give  them  light. 

Connecticut.  j.  c. 


For  Laying  Hens 
Feed  Plenty  of  Minerals 


Feed  FOS-FOR-US 

More  than  a  third  of 
the  dry  matter  in  an  egg  is 
mineral  matter  —  chiefly 
lime  of  the  shell.  FOS- 
FOR-US  contains  70% 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Phosphorus  is  another 
important  element  in  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs  and  building 
bone  and  nerve  cells.  It’s 
in  FOS-FOR-US  too. 

Supply  grit  and  vital 
minerals  at  the  same  time 
—feed  FOS-FOR-US. 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate'Lime  Qrit 

contains  22%  tri-calcium 
phosphate,  70%  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime.  A  hard,  sharp 
soluble  grit.  Three  sizes 
—  coarse,  medium,  fine. 
Sold  in  100  lb.  bags. 


international  Jlqricultural  Corporation 

COLUMBIA,  TENN. 

BRANCHES  IN  EIGHT  CITIES 

Manufacturers  of  International  Fertilizers 


BUY  A  BAG 
T  O-D  A  Y 


f 


International  Agricultural  Corporation 

Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  and  literature. 

Quote  me  prices  on _ 100  lb.  bags 

I  I  Coarse  Q  Medium  Q  Fine. 

Name _ 


Town. 


.State. 


—y^AXTOD  AKALYSIt 
D*i  BASH 

manufactured  by 
INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  D)RP| 
cowmbiajinn.  11 ' 


<t> 


You  can  make  a  better 
sprouter  than  you  can  buy. 
This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening  by  a 
14-year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer.  The 
cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.99.  Thousands  in  use. 
All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best  in  winter,  growing 
green  feed,  rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted 
oats  are  best.  The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter 
yields  the  best  and  sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the 
east  work.  I  will  send,  free,  plans  for  making  this 
sprouter  with  description  of  Little  Putnam  Stove 
to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove  to  keep 
fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Hums  a  month  without  trimming  or 
filling.  Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  send  me  his  name  and  $2.50  and  get  one  by 
returnmail, postpaid.  Try  it.  If  notsatisfied,  return 
in  10  days  and  Pll  cheex-fully  refund  your  money. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  1204-0  Elmira,  N.  V. 
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50Post 
— Paid 


Burns  a  Month  Without  Attention! 


I  140 


EGG 

Incubator 


i 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID 

Made  oi 
California 

Redwood,  covered  with 
galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between, 
built  to  last  for  years:  deep  cluck 
nursery.hot  water  heat,  copper  tanks. 

BATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
BATOR,  ALONE,  ORLY  *  23.50 
BATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  IncubatorCo.,Bof  87  Racine.Wia. 


/sprouted  oatjl\ 

lOatn  sprouted  fn  warm  vapot  makers 
a  moat  nutritiom,  delicious,  and  . 
easily  digested  green  feed  that/ 
produces  (treat  egg  yields* 

With  the  original  well  known 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
GRAIN  SPROUTER 

You  get  eggs  all  winter  when  ' 

f trices  are  highest.  The  Sprouter  * 
h  a  money  maker.  Sizes  26  to  2,000 * 

hens.  Free  Bulletin,  “Sprouted  OaL.  _ 

and  Furies.'*  Ask  for  Incubator  Catalog.  Address 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO.  78  Front  St.,Cplfitx,Ia. 


'American  Poultry  Journal 


Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 
WRm  3  MONTHS  FREE 

WageSF  am  one,  two  or  FIVE  year  subscriptions  re- 
ceived  before  Dec.  81at  will  be  entered  to  com- 
mence  with  the  January  issue,  and  the  Oct.. 
Nov.  and  Dec.  issues  of  this  year  will  bo  mailed 
FREE.  Order  today  and  get  them. 

1  Year  75c.  2  YEARS  $1  5  Years  $2.00 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue.  Tells  how  to  feed,  house 
and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg  production;  how  to  hatch 
and  rear  poultry  successfully.  4  months  trial  subscription  26c. 

American  Poultry  Journal.  10-623  Plymouth  Ct..  Chicago 


Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to 
run.  Freight  paid 
East  of  Rockies. 

140  EGG  fNCOE 
260  EGG  INCUE 
260  EGG  INCUE 


MR  Egg Incubator  $10?5 
v  30  Days  Trial  M 


MAKING  MONEY 

with  poultry  is  greatly  simplified  by  reading 
the  American  Poultry  Advocate  each  month. 
Fells  just  what,  you  want  to  know-all  best  and 
latest  methods  hatching,  brooding,  mating, 
marketing,  etc.  Our  34th  year.  Expert  writers, 
national  reputation.  Send  25c  now  for  one  year 
trial,  or  better  still,  send  for  four  years—  48 
issues  brimful  of  money-making  information. 
Order  at  once.  Address, 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  R,  SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 

COLORED  PICTURES 

of  Ideal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nat¬ 
ural  Colors,  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  frain- 
w*th  Poultry  Tribune -every  issue , 
without  extra  charge.  World's  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
ideas,  articles,  news  by  fbremost  poultry 

PE CIAL *0 FFER  .month,y>  80  to  120  PWfes. 

£  Big  Trial  Issues  Off/* 

°  I  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

poultry  Tribune,  Dept  l.Mounl  Morris.  Hi. 

Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellingat  highest  priceseverknown.  Greatest 
market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Raised  in  one  month.  We  ship  everywhereourfa- 
mous  breeding  stoek  and  supplies.  Established 
24yrs.  Writenowforbigillustratedfree  book. 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
W  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
205  H  St.f  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeders. 

A  1  ar,  .4  •«  a  I. m  .  m  -X  —  - H  W  J* ’  ’ 


Hot 


Freight  Paid  east  of  Rockies, 
water  copper  tanks 
double  walls,  dead  air  space, 
double  glass  doors,  all  set  up 
_  complete,  ready  to  UBe.  With 
Brooder,  $17.75 — 180-Egg  Incubator  $15.75. 
with  Brooder,  $22.00.  Send  for  FREE 
Catalog  TODAY  or  order  direct.  2 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Boxl30,  Racine,  Wis. 
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PEARL  GRIT  makes  your  hens  lay 
more  eggs  with  harder  shells.  It’s 
white,  easily  seen.  Send  name  of 
dealer  and  10c  for  pound  package. 

THE  OHIO  MARBLE  CO. 

175  Ash  St.,  Piqua,  Ohio 


Turkeys 


Also  ducks  and  geese. 

H.  A.  Souder  lioz  29 


Vrite  your  wants. 

S ollors villo  Pa. 


Pig  DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  Drakes  Only 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.  N  Y. 


Large  Stock  Poulfryjurkeys,  Geese  Fare's1  pups* 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low,  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa[ 

W.  G.  Geese  (2lre^erf,> '  2-yr-old.  Females  at  $4  each. 

_ ta  ;>,raw _  Columbus.  N.  J. 

Pure  Bred  Bourbon  Reds-Hens  and  Toms 

JOHN  T,  KAGAN  Lebanon,  New  York 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  MIn„. 


Edmonds’ 


MAUr  twice  as  many  eg^s  by  feed 
I  IMilL  Ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’s  .‘KSMSSB. 

■  ...  No  money  In  advance.  Get! 

|  AY  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO» 

*  Bex  te  Milford.  Mass. 


A  complete  record. 

□  Easy  to  keep.  Start 

Pnillf  FV  n  a°y  time  ;  results 
ruuiliy  u  shown  any  time. 

□  Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  8ALE  BY 


Account 
Book 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


1570 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  20,  1924 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

As  the  end  of  the  year  approaches  the 
renewal  subscriptions  always  tax  our  fa¬ 
cilities  to  take  care  of  them.  Hence  we 
would  like  to  ask  our  good  friends  kindly 
to  make  returns  as  early  in  the  month  of 
December  as  convenient.  This  courtesy 
will  help  to  avoid  occasional  errors  that 
sometimes  creep  in  when  all  come  at  once 
about  the  first  of  the  year.  It  will  also 
save  us  time  and  expense,  and  we  thank 
in  advance  those  who  can  find  it  conveni¬ 
ent  to  favor  us. 

I  have  been  watching  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
every  week  to  see  if  you  would  publish 
anything  about  the  United  States  Auto¬ 
motive  Corporation  of  Connersville,  Ind. 
They  have  been  in  trouble  for  some  time. 
Every  little  while  they  write  and  want 
us  to  send  on  so  much  money  according 
to  what  shares  we  have,  and  if  we  do  not 
send  on  any  money  we  will  lose  all  wTe 
have  in  the  company.  Those  that  do  send 
in  their  shares  will  still  have  an  interest 
in  the  company,  for  with  that  money  they 
will  try  to  take  over  the  mortgage  and 
continue  business.  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  something  from  you  about  this. 

New  York.  E.  w. 

Every  stock-selling  catastrophe  has  its 
protective  committee  which  solicits  more 
money  from  the  victims  on  the  hope  or 
pretext  that  the  original  investment  may 
be  saved.  We  are  not  questioning  the 
good  intentions  of  the  protective  com¬ 
mittee  in  this  or  in  other  cases ;  but  we 
have  invariably  found  throwing  good 
money  after  bad  a  losing  game.  This 
department  advised  the  public  against  the 
United  States  Automotive  Corporation 
investment  when  it  was  being  exploited 
by  a  band  of  investment  pirates  a  few 
years  ago.  There  would  seem  to  be  still 
less  prospect  of  reviving  the  industry  in 
its  present  condition,  than  the  prospect 
for  success  at  the  start. 

I  went  to  the  Trenton  Inter-State 
Fair  and  in  one  building  they  were  giving 
away  chances  on  a  lot  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  I  put  my  name  down  and  was 
given  a  chance.  About  two  weeks  later 
I  was  informed  that  I  had  won  the  lot. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  so  I  gave 
it  up.  Now  some  people  say  I  was  fool¬ 
ish  for  giving  it  up,  and  some  say  I  did 
right  by  letting  it  go.  The  firm’s  name 
that  gave  it  away  is  Germain-Hegeman 
Oo.,  Inc.,  305  Segal  Building,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  1311  Walnut  St..  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Please  let  me  know  whether 
I  did  right.  Some  say  it  was  a  scheme 
to  get  my  money.  E.  B.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

About  two  months  ago  my  family  in¬ 
cluding  myself  went  to  the  Food  Show 
at  Newark,  N.  J.  While  visiting  around 
each  booth,  one  had  us  write  down  our 
names,  with  no  obligations  (enclosed  you 
will  find  card  I  signed).  Later  I  re¬ 
ceived  this  letter  stating  I  had  won  a 
building  lot  free.  I  did  not  hear  any¬ 
thing  mentioned  about  money;  we  only 
signed  their  card  and  walked  away.  Here¬ 
in  they  want  $44.  I  am  sending  you  this 
letter  to  s'ec  if  you  can  help  me  out.  I 
cannot  afford  to  lose  this  money.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  lots  are  located  and 
live  quite  a  distance  away.  I’ve  read 
your  paper  every  week  and  see  so  much 
you  have  helped  people  that  I  would  be 
very  thankful  if  you  could  get  any  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  this  deal.  There  are 
so  many  of  these  fakes,  one  has  to  be 
mighty  careful.  I  would  be  willing  if 
the  lots  were  in  a  good  locality ;  they 
mention  no  size  only  on  back  of  letter. 
Let  me  know  what  you  think  about  this 
matter.  J.  F.  V. 

New  Jersey. 

Here  are  two  fake  schemes  as  like  as 
two  eggs  to  sell  building  lots  of  doubtful 
value  on  the  pretense  that  the  lots  are 
given  away.  This  plan  to  fool  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  building  lots  is  worn  threadbare. 
It  has  been  exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
time  and  time  again.  Fortunately  neither 
of  these  subscribers  “bit.”  But  no  doubt 
hundreds  of  innocent  people  have  been 
led  into  this  trap  and  induced  to  pay 
double  what  the  lots  are  worth  on  the 
idea  that  they  had  “won  a  prize.”  The 
alleged  winning  a  lot  is  pure  lnunbuggery. 

Will  you  give  some  information  about 
“Windswept  Silver  Foxes.”  as  we  are 
afraid  of  getting  our  pocketbook  “wind¬ 
swept”?  L.  B.  K. 

New  York. 

Silver  fox  farming  is  a  very  alluring 
enterprise  to  the  uninitiated.  The  for¬ 
tunes  to  be  made  in  this  enterprise  have 
been  wildly  exploited  by  the  stock  pro¬ 


moters  as  well  as  the  fox  ranches  having 
breeding  animals  to  sell.  In  some  cases 
a  portion  of  bulletins  issued  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  quoted  in  support  of  the  radical 
claims.  It  is  evidently  unfair  to  quote 
a  favorable  portion  of  an  article  in  this 
way  when  the  bulletin  as  a  whole  takes 
a  conservative  view  of  the  industry.  The 
exorbitant  prices  at  which  silver  fox  skins 
sold  when  the  industry  of  breeding  the 
animals  in  captivity  was  first  launched 
gave  a  color  of  truth  to  the  claims  made 
by  those  interested  in  the  ranches.  Rare 
specimens  still  bring  a  good  price,  but 
the  number  of  animals  in  captivity  has 
increased  rapidly  from  year  to  year,  with 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  price  of 
skins.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  repeatedly  ad¬ 
vised  its  readers  as  to  the  precarious  na¬ 
ture  of  the  business,  and  especially  for 
those  who  have  had  no  experience  in  han¬ 
dling  this  class  of  timid,  sensitive  ani¬ 
mals.  If  not  properly  fed  and  handled 
during  the  breeding  there  is  great  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  parents  will  destroy  their 
own  young.  Like  most  of  the  special  in¬ 
dustries,  great  diligence  and  knowledge 
from  experience  are  essential  to  conduct 
a  fox  breeding  establishment  successfully. 
The  large  investment  necessary  to  secure 
breeders  makes  the  risk  much  greater 
than  the  usual  venture  in  agricultural  en¬ 
terprises. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  inclosing 
two  pencils,  with  the  request  that  I  send 
$1  in  return  for  them  to  the  National 
Disabled  Soldiers’  League,  Washington, 
I).  C.  If  this  money  is  really  going,  to 
help  some  soldier  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  send  it.  If  not,  I  have  other  uses  for 
my  dollar.  Are  we  obliged  to  pay  post¬ 
age  to  send  the  pencils  back  if  we  do  not 
keep  them?  Please  tell  us  what  you 
would  do,  with  the  understanding  that  we 
are  willing  to  help  anyone  in  need  of  it. 

New  York.  E.  c. 

We  doubt  that  any  portion  of  the 
money  received  for  the  pencils  goes  to 
benefit  the  disabled  soldiers.  The  dis¬ 
abled  soldiers  are  well  cared  for  by  the 
government,  as  they  should  be.  Those 
who  capitalize  the  misfortunes  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  for  their  own  benefit  in  this  way 
merit  a  severe  rebuke.  We  advise  those 
receiving  pencils  or  other  goods  in  this 
way  neither  to  pay  for  them  nor  go  to 
the  trouble  of  returning  the  package.  If 
this  course  is  followed  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  the  scheme  would  disappear  as  un¬ 
profitable. 

Is  the  inclosed  letter  from  A.  E.  Hill, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  just  a  get-your-money 
scheme,  or  is  it  reliable?  MRS.  m.  g.  c. 

New  York. 

The  proposition  is  a  typical  work-at- 
home  scheme.  Presumably  from  the  cir¬ 
cular  letter  A.  E.  Hill  desires  to  secure 
the  services  of  women  to  sew  aprons.  But 
the  applicant  for  work  must  send  $1.39 
for  a  sample  apron,  and  there  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  letter  for  the  return  of  the 
apron  and  the  refund  of  the  money.  The 
first  step  in  the  scheme  appears  to  be  to 
sell  one  apron.  Then  no  doubt  the  appli¬ 
cant  will  be  asked  to  send  further  remit¬ 
tance  to  cover  cost  of  material.  If  coun¬ 
try  women  ever  earned  and  received  any 
money  making  aprons  for  A.  E.  Hill  we 
haven’t  heard  of  it.  If  any  woman  has 
we  will  ask  her  to  speak  up. 

Would  you  inform  me  as  to  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  National  Distributors’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc..  Chicago,  of  which  literature 
is  inclosed?  M.  G.  A. 

Massachusetts. 

The  National  Distributors’  Association 
is  another  form  of  any  easy-money 
scheme.  The  prospect  is  asked  to  send  $5 
membership  fee.  Then  he  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  profitable  work  in  the  way  of 
distributing  advertising  matter,  sign  tack¬ 
ing,  etc.  The  proposition  has  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  a  fake. 

According  to  Washington  dispatches, 
post  office  inspectors  figure  that  Glenn  D. 
Fryer  cleared  $231,449  on  the  mail  order 
concerns  he  operated  at  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind.,  and  Lima,  O.,  the  Nile  Art  and 
Fashion  Embroideries  companies,  respect¬ 
ively,  against  both  of  which  concerns  or¬ 
ders  were  issued  this  week  prohibiting  the 
use  of  the  mails. 

The  two  concerns,  in  advertising,  prom¬ 
ised  returns  to  women  for  painting  lamp 
shades  and  pillow  tops  and  for  embroid¬ 
ery  work. —  Bluffton  (Ind.)  Evening 
News. 

This  means  that  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  has  been  filched  from 
poor  women  who  were  led  to  believe  that 
these  were  legitimate  enterprises,  instead 
of  fake  work-at-home  schemes. 


GRANGE 

SILOS 

Big  Discounts 
for  December 
Orders. 

Delivered  in 
April. 


GRANGE  SILO  C0.WaRyendeccroe,CN.v. 


Cal.  30 


U.  S.  ARMYKRAG  CARBINES 

All  Carbines  have  the  new  model  0, 

The  barrelB,  actions  and  parts  are  - 
or  have  been  refinished  by  the 

Government  and  are  equal  to  new . . 

Kraar  Rifles . $12.50  Krag  Spot  ting  Rifles.  $14.00 

Springf’d  45  Shot  Guns  4. SO  Sprinsf'd  45  Carbines  3.50 
Send  for  Catalog 

W.  STOKES  KIRK,  1627-FG,  N.  loth  St. .Philadelphia.  Pa. 


HaVP  ab  Attractive  Proposition  experienced 

m/iiuiu  SIL0  0E  implement  salesmen, 

either  on  salary  or  commission.  Also  for  farmers  with 
spare  time  this  Winter  to  work  in  their  home  neighbor¬ 
hoods  with  our  block  men. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.  MeadviUe.  Pa. 


Jhnenicaru  30 


SEPARATOR  trial 

Turns  and  cleans  easily.  Skims  warm 
or  cold  milk  thoroughly.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments  from  stock  nearest  you.  W rite  for 
free  catalog  and  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Bax  1775  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Hercules  pulled  stumps  easier, 
better,  faster,  cheaper,  than 
machines  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  English  Gov.  Official 
Tests.  Clear„  your  stumps. 

Make  Big 
Money 

clearing  neighbors.Thirty  days 
trial;  easy  terms;  special  low 
price  offer  for  limited  time. 

Write  quick. 

„  HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.  1530  ,  Centerville, la. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rubae  New- 
Yokkeu”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Legal  Questions 


Tax  Exemption  Law 

We  started  building  our  home  March  1, 
1922,  and  did  not  finish  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  January,  iyith  the  taxes  the  same, 
which  are  collected  about  the  first  of  the 
year.  But  the  valuation  for  1923  was 
raised  from  $5,000  to  $8,000  on  our  40- 
acre  farm  all  on  account  of  the  new 
house,  it  being  a  10-room  brick  veneer, 
no  other  improvements  being  made  on  the 
farm.  This  valuation  just  about  dou¬ 
bled  my  tax.  If  there  is  anything  I  can 
do  to  lower  this  tax  for  a  few  years, 
until  we  get  it  paid  for,.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  to  go  about  it.  I  am  a  true 
American,  served  13  months  in  the  army 
and  know  no  nation  can  stand  without 
tax,  but  at  present  it  is  hard  sleighing 
trying  to  pay  for  a  home  farming  it. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  w.  E. 

The  new  provision  of  the  tax  law  re¬ 
ferred  to  has  no  effect  whatever  unless 
the  local  legislative  board,  that  is  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Town  Board, _  etc., 
determine  that  the  dwellings  mentioned 
in  the  statute  shall  be  exempt.  The 
statute  does  not  say  they  must  so  de¬ 
termine,  but  that  they  .  may.  The  first 
thing  for  you  to  determine  is  whether  or 
not  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or  Town 
Board  have  made  any  provision  relative 
to  new  dwellings,  and  if  so,  what  that 
provision  is.  T- 


Farmer  and  Bankruptcy 
Law 

Will  you  give  information  about  a 
farmer  taking  the  bankruptcy  law,  what 
course  to  take,  what  costs  and  how  long? 
(’an  one  take  the  bankruptcy  law  when 
assets  total  as  much  as  liabilities? 

New  York.  T*  A- 

A  farmer  may  take  advantage  of  the 
bankruptcy  law,  but  he  cannot  be  forced 
into  bankruptcy.  In  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  bankruptcy  law  one  must 
have  a  petition  prepared  setting  forth 
all  of  his  asset ;  and  all  of  his  liabilities. 
Of  course  an  attorney  is  necessary. 
Usually  three  or  four  months  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  close  a  bankrupt  estate, 
unless  there  is  something  unusual  in¬ 
volved.  The  costs  will  be  paid  out  of 
the  assets,  except  that  the  bankrupt  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  to  advance  his  attorneys 
fees  before  commencement  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding.  N-  T* 


Transfer  of  Taxpayers 

Three  of  our  largest  taxpayers  were 
set  off  in  another  school  district.  Our 
district  is  self-supporting  but  it  makes 
our  taxes  so  high  we  would  like  to  get 
them  back  if  possible.  We  have  as  nice 
a  rural  school  as  there  is  around  here, 
well  kept  up.  c-  11  • 

Not  knowing  the  reason  why  taxpayers 
were  transferred  from  one  district  to  an¬ 
other  we  are  unable  to  state  whether 
there  is  any  chance  of  getting  them  back. 
If  legally  transferred  probably  there  is 
no  chance.  T- 


Rights  of  Executor 

A  resident  of  Iowa  dies,  leaving  a  wid¬ 
ow  and  four  children.  He  left  an  estate 
consisting  of  house  and  four  lots.  Ilis 
will  orders  the  property  to  be  sold,  using 
the  proceeds  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
widow.  The  residue,  if  any,  to  be  divided 
among  the  forr  children,  A,  B,  G  and  U. 
A  was  appointed  executor.  A,  being  the 
executor  of  estate,  did  -not  sell  property, 
but  borrowed  money  from  A  and  B,  part¬ 
nership  in  Iowa,  to  support  widow  and 
improve  property.  The  widow  died.  A 
asked  C  and  I)  to  sign  quitclaim  on  prop¬ 
erty  without  compensation.  C  lives  m 
New  York  State,  D  in  California.  Has  A 
the  right  to  borrow  money  for  the  support 
of  widow,  instead  of  selling  property,  as 
provided  in  will?  Also,  has  A  the  lignt 
to  bring  claim  of  $2,o00  against  estate, 
when  he  did  not  sell  property?  D. 

California. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  provision  in  the  will  was  a 
mandatory  provision  before  your  question 
could  be  answered.  If  the  will  directed 
and  ordered  the  executor  to  do  certain 
things  and  he  failed  to  do  them,  he  can¬ 
not  expect  the  others  to  assist  him  at 
this  time.  T- 


Assessing  School  Taxes 

1.  Is  personal  property  in  this  State 
assessed  for  school  purposes,  or  any  other 
taxable  purposes?  Is  a  portable  sawmill 
that  has  been  doing  business  in  a  school 
district  for  more  than  a  year  liable  to  be 
assessed  and  taxed  for  school  purposes  m 
the  district  where  situated?  2.  How  are 
boundaries  of  school  districts  changed.'1 
If  I  sell  land  in  my  school  district  to  a 
man  in  an  adjoining  town,  and.  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  district,  are  the  boundaries  of  this 
district  changed,  or  will  the  school  tax 
have  to  be  paid  in  this  same  district  > 

New  York.  s-  H- 

1.  Personal  property  is  taxable,  but 
household  furniture  and  personal  effects 
to  the  value  of  $1,000  are  exempt.  Every 
person  shall  be  taxed  in  the  tax  district 
where  he  resided  when  the  assessment 
for  taxation  was  made. 

2.  The  statute  provides  that  land  Bun¬ 
in  one  body  and  occupied  by  the  same 


person,  if  assessed  as  one  lot  on  the  last 
assessment  roll  of  the  town,  after  revis¬ 
ion  by  the  assessors,  shall,  though  situate 
partlv  in  two  or  more  school  districts,  be 
taxable  in  that  one  of  them  in  which  the 
occupant  resides. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  ruled 
in  March,  1923,  “In  the  absence  of  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  legal  change  of  boundary  it 
must  be  held  that  the  boundary  has  not 
been  changed,  and  that  the  town  line  is 
also  the  district  line,  in  which  case  each 
district  is  entitled  to  assess  the  .  land 
which  lie*  within  its  own  boundaries. 

N.  T. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

Fnr  <5a!p  in  fiar  I  nlc  Direct  from  growers.  Car  lots 
ror  oaie  in  oar  LOIS  only  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  4  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  HAY 


Let  me  quote  you  a 
delivered  price, 

I.C.  HAWKINS 


144  West  St.  -  Syracuse,  New  York 


For  Sale— Timothy  II  AY.  Car  lots.  Write  for  Prices. 

Grover-Schultheis  Company  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  &  ESTATE  skilled  and  experi¬ 
enced  men  aa  attested  by  credentials  and  investigated  references. 

FARM  and  ESTATE  Management— Ren  1  Estate—  Employment! 

C.DRYSDALE  BLACK  &  CO.,  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering  Services,  90  West  St.  Bldg.,  New  York 


CHRISTMAS  Wrapping  Compact  touch  to  gifts.  At¬ 
tractive  tissue,  cards,  tags,  seals,  tinsel  cord.  100  pieces,  $1. 

Sterling  Worth,  Box  172,  170  West  74th  St.,  New  York 


U/nndorlnl  Procnnl  Coolidge  Farmer  Kid  line  Doll, 

lYOnuariUI  rrcScni  24  ill.  long,  1M.25  postage  prepaid. 

Mrs.  Worrell  1  1  1  E.  S6th  St.,  New  York  City 


PIDPIII  AD  CAUfC  24  in. — $3.80  5  26  in. — $4.60  ;  28 
ulnuUUlIl  OH  If  O  in— *5.15  5  30 in— *5.85.  Circu- 

Cos  C'ob,  Conn. 


lar  free.  l’ALHEK  BROS. 


SEWING  KIT  COMPACT 

Sterling-Worth 


Unique,  complete  outfit  for 
home  or  travel.  One  Dollar. 

liox  172  170  W.  74th  St..  .New  York 


NO  MORE  KINDLING 

Light  wood  stoves  and  fireplaces  with  20  minutes  hot,  in¬ 
tense  flame  Cheap  and  safe.  $4.50  postpaid  or  after  ten 
days  free  trial.  HALF  MOON  FIRE  LIGHTER,  1’ouphkeepnU,  N.Y. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE  our  Dairy. 

The  best  you  ever  tasted  ;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1 5  stores  sell  this  at  $1.7 f>;  thousands  of  Ku- 
ral  New-Yorker  readers  among  my  well-satisfied  custom¬ 
ers.  Are  you  one  of  them  !  Please  send  remittance  with 
order.  R-  W.  WIND  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted;  middle  age,  on  a 
farm;  one  who  prefers  home  more  than  wages; 
write  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
0194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Superintendent  and  farmer  for 
Charlton  Industrial  Farm  School;  300  acres; 
home  for  boys;  20  to  30  usually  kept;  wife  as 
matron;  must  be  honest,  conscientious  and  in¬ 
dustrious;  references  required;  10  miles  north 
from  Schenectady.  FRANK  L.  SMITH,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y  ;  R.  2. 


WANTED — Handy  married  man  and  wife  < with¬ 
out  children)  for  small  country  home;  man  to 
care  for  one  or  two  cows  and  horses,  heaters, 
garden,  chores,  etc.;  wife  to  do  housework  and 
plain  cooking  for  family  of1  two;  no  washing; 
furnished  eottage  witli  bath,  lights,  fuel  sup¬ 
plied;  no  objection  to  couple  with  mother  or 
grown  daughter  who  can  do  housework;  good, 
permanent  position  for  real  workers;  give  ages, 
nationality,  where  occupied  past  10  years;  full 
particulars;  also  names  several  reliable  refer¬ 
ences;  don’t  send  original  references  or  stamps. 
OWNER,  Room  907,  114  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Two  men  in  dairy  barn;  good  milk¬ 
ers;  good  wages.  Apply  FRIEDRICH’S  FARM, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Unmarried  experienced  incubator  op¬ 
erator  to  take  entire  responsibility  30,000  ca¬ 
pacity  for  middle  January;  preferably  familiar 
with  Newtown  equipment;  state  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  expected,  and  references.  BROAD  ACRES 
FARM,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  nurse  for  institution  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  must  have  had  some  experience  care  old 
people  and  children.  Apply  by  letter  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6225,  care  Rural  New-Yorkc. 


WANTED — A  herdsman  for  40-cow  dairy;  Em¬ 
pire  milker  used;  single  man  only,  fully  ex¬ 
perienced;  in  reply  state  age,  nationality  and 
experience,  references,  wages,  etc.  Apply  J. 
WAITE,  Lexington,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  good,  reliable  man,  to  work  in 
dairy  and  drive  milk  route  truck;  good  wages, 
with  house  and  all  improvements.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0237,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  experienced,  strong,  gen¬ 
eral  farm  hand;  middle  aged,  single:  $35  Win¬ 
ter.  $50  Summer,  with  board  and  room;  give  per¬ 
sonal  habits  and  qualifications.  S.  E.  HOS- 
TETTER.  Denbigh,  Va. 


WANTED  — •  Experienced  farmer;  half  -  share 

basis,  135  acres  smooth,  level,  first-class 
state  cultivation;  truck  gardening,  dairying, 
general  farming;  stocked,  equipped  with  ma¬ 
chinery,  two  teams  and  tractor;  mile  good 
school  and  creamery;  your  age,  children,  hab¬ 
its,  reference:  exceptional  opportunity  to  right 
man.  ADVERTISER  0232,  care  Rural  NeW- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  middle  age,  with  help;  experi¬ 
ence  in  dairy  and  farming;  good  chance  for 
right  person;  Ayrshire  cattle.  ADVERTISER 
0243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  gentleman  wanted  to  do  light  chores 
on  country  place  for  Winter;  must  have  A1 
character  and  he  physically  sound.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0233,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  hustling  young  man  to  make  him¬ 
self  generally  useful  on  small  modern  dairy 
farm  where  milk  is  bottled  and  retailed;  state 
particulars  in  letter.  M1LLSIDE  FARMS,  River¬ 
side,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Jan.  1,  single  man  of  good  habits 
and  reliable  character  to  produce  clean,  milk 
in  small,  private  dairy,  and  for  farm  work; 
wages,  $00  and  board;  also,  for  construction  and 
repair  work,  single  man,  willing  to  work  and 
with  ability  and  experience  with  tools;  wages 
depend  on  ability;  give  full  particulars,  nge, 
habits,  experience,  etc.,  to  MEADOW  FARM, 
llartsdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  take  charge  of  cow 
barns;  must  be  experienced  feeder  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  fancy  market  milk  for  retail 
trade.  Write,  stating  age,  experience,  etc., 
FRED  G.  FEARN,  Supt.,  Tarrywile  Farms, 
Danbury,  Conn. 

|  Situations  Wanted 

FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open; 

lifetime  practical,  scientific  experience  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  fruit,  poultry,  hogs;  specialty 
Guernsey  cattle;  developed  several  famous 
money-making  herds;  showing;  world’s  record, 
certified  milk;  accountancy;  capacity  from  help; 
record  spotless;  American;  married;  35.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — 15  years’  experience;  no  fam¬ 
ily;  American;  Christian;  hard  work,  long 
hours  no  objection.  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassa- 
wadox,  Va. 

POULTRYMAN — Expert,  single,  24;  formerly  on 
egg-laying  contest;  college  graduate;  experi¬ 
enced;  efficient;  do  own  earpentery,  painting  and 
repairs;  salary  or  commission  basis;  state  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6215, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  poultry-man,  married,  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  is  open  for  a  position  Jan.  5,  1925; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  6226,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Positions  as  herdsmen,  farm  assis¬ 
tants,  dairymen,  cow-testing  association  men, 
orchard  men,  poultryinen,  by  graduates  of  THE 
NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 
These  young  men  have  had  practical  experience 
in  feeding,  milking,  handling  horses  and  tools, 
operating  tractors,  operating  incubators  and 
brooders,  herd  equipment  and  most  ordinary 
farm  machinery. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  open  for  first-class 
proposition;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  6227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  on  large  poul¬ 
try  farm,  commercial  or  estate;  fully  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  in  big  way;  highest  char¬ 
acter;  ability;  long  practical  and  scientific  train¬ 
ing;  single;  American;  highest  references  fur¬ 
nished.  E.  SMITH,  Forsgate  Farms,  Jamesburg, 
N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted;  a  country  woman,  excellent 
cook,  efficient  and  good  manager,  desires  po¬ 
sition  as  housekeeper;  references.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  orehardist  wishes  work  prun¬ 
ing  orchards;  can  furnish  extra  man  if  need¬ 
ed;  or  would  accept  work  on  an  orchard.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6229,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  life  experience,  theory  and  practice, 
desires  position,  working  manager;  married; 
age  29.  A.  IT.  SOHREIBER,  28  Handy  St., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

POSITION  wanted  as  dairyman  or  general  farm 
hand;  life  ei^prlence  on  farm;  understand 
care  of  horses  cows.  JAS.  HARVEY,  West 

Park  Ave.,  Oakhurst  N.  J. 

MAN  and  wife  wish  position  together  on  private 
place;  wife  as  cook;  man  as  dairyman  or 
farmer;  experienced;  American;  Protestant; 
state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6236, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  mechanic;  lifetime  experience  on  farm 
machinery,  tractors  and  building  repairs;  four 
years  on  commercial  orchard;  hard  worker; 
American;  35;  small  family;  high-class  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  6234,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  farm  hand;  can  use  all  machinery, 
including  traetbr;  open  Jan.  1,  1925.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Position;  gamekeeper  pheasants,  tur¬ 
keys,  chickens,  or  caretaker  on  estate;  mar¬ 
ried;'  no  family.  BEAL,  Boute  6,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN  small  plant,  assistant  large,  or 
linndv  man:  references;  single;  American;  30; 
my  letter  will  convince.  ADVERTISER  6239, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  with  20  years’  experience,  all 
branches,  desires  position  on  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate;  can  produce  results;  American;  good  hab¬ 
its;  best  of  references;  state  particulars  and 
wagps  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6240,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — P6sition  by  experienced  and  college- 
trained  man,  married,  40,  to  manage  farm; 
specialized  in  dairy  and  farm  crops;  handle  men 
eco-omically.  ADVERTISER  6241,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MANAGER  or  working  foreman,  single,  40,  ex¬ 
perience  dairy,  poultry,  crops,  also  carpenter, 
open  position,  New  Jersey  preferred.  Address 
ADVERTISER  6242,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FOR  a  great  bargain,  in  an  ideal  site  for  a  large 
apple  orchard,  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  write  B.  S. 
CRANE,  Winder,  Ga. 

FARM — Dairy,  truck;  splendid  location,  adjoin¬ 
ing  town;  equipment;  conveniences.  A.  L. 
CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Good  dairy,  general  purpose  farm; 

75  acres.  Owner,  EDWARD  WILKINS,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N,  J. 

POULTRY  farm  for  rent;  $50  per  month;  2,000 
layers;  6-room  house:  part  of  55-acre  farm; 
$1,000  cash  needed.  ADVERTISER  6222,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — 162  acres,  dairy  and  sheep  farm, 
Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  large  barn,  silo, 
chicken  coops,  sheep  shed,  icehouse  and  milk- 
house;  running  water;  nice  farmhouse;  rent 
reasonable.  Apply  P.  O.  BOX  1776,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — Chicken  farm  within  60  miles  New 
York;  describe  buildings;  spring  brook  pre- 
ferred.  BOX  233,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— 20-acre  fruit  farm;  new  7-room 
house  and  bath;  electric  lights,  barn  and 
garage;  all  necessary  tools.  L.  W,  CRAFT, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMEN — Have  you  $3,000?  Have  a  5- 
acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  finest  location  in 
Jersey;  capacity  3.000  birds;  yearly  income, 
$3,000;  property  well  financed;  only  $3,000  cash 
required;  balance  mortgage.  BOX  11-A,  Route 
2,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


FARM,  35 !,i  acres,  suitable  for  poultry  and 
truck;  farm  corner  property,  along  good  roads; 
8-rooin  house,  suitable  for  two  families;  large 
barn  and  2  chicken  houses;  brook  and  2  springs; 
young  fruit  orchard;  will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale 
for  $9,000,  with  all  stock  and  machinery.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0230,  care  Rural  New-Yorltcr. 

FOR  RENT,  or  to  let  on  profit-sharing  basis, 
poultry  and  vegetable  farm  on  main  road;  8 
miles  to  Newark  and  3  miles  to  Elizabeth;  pro¬ 
duce  sold  at  door.  ADVERTISER  6231,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

60-ACRE  fruit  and  truck  farm,  Southern  Dela¬ 
ware;  level;  no  stones;  modern  8-room  dwell¬ 
ing;  good  barn;  tenant  house,  outbuildings  and 
greenhouse;  near  large  town;  cement  road;  val¬ 
uable  apple  orchard;  orchard  will  pay  for  farm; 
price  $6,000;  buildings  worth  more.  S.  C. 
ATHERTON,  Greenwood,  Del. 

Miscellaneous 

HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3,  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

HONEY— Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

(SURE  POP)— Old  White  Rice  corn,  25  lbs. 

prepaid  3d  zohe,  $2.50  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 

SLEEP  on  fresli-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Ruquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

IIONEY-MADB  NUT  CRUSH— The  finest  and 
most  delicious  nut  candy  you  ever  tasted; 
dozen  10c  bars,  $1,  postpaid.  SAWYER  BROS., 
Route  3,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

ORANGES-G  RAPEFRUIT — Tree-ripened ;  bushel 
boxes,  picked,  packed  in  grove;  oranges,  $1.85; 
mixed,  $1.60;  grapefruit,  $1.35;  f.  0.  b.  Wnu- 
cliula,  Fla.;  send  money  with  orders.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  482,  Wauchula,  Fla. 

BEAUTIFUL  holly  for  Xma«;  2  lbs.,  $1;  5  lbs., 
$2;  standing  pine,  50c  bunch;  keeps  In  water; 
prepaid;  order  early.  C.  G.  TURNER,  8ton« 
linrbor,  N.  J. 

PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  ’-■>  gallon,  $1.50; 

gallon,  $2.75;  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

FOR  CHRISTMAS— Let  us  send  pail  of  pure 
honey;  10  lbs.  clover  within  3d  zone,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.75;  circular  free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

GIFT  boxesr  a  specialty;  Guava  jelly,  8-oz. 

glasses,  $2.50  per  dozen;  Guava  paste,  10-oz. 
containers,  $2.75  per  dozen;  f.  0.  b.  Weirsdalc. 
SNOOK’S  HOME  PRODUCTS,  Weirsdale,  Pin. 

DELICIOUS  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit, 
direct  from  grove  to  your  table  at  $2  per  full 
bushel  box,  Tampa,  Fla.;  send  check  or  money 
order  to  FLORIDA  CO-OPERATIVE  MARKET¬ 
ING  ASSN.,  Thonotosassa,  11a. 

LADIES,  in  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I  aeo 
a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me.  MRS.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 

SET  of  rubber-tired  Pordson  wheels,  new;  never 
been  used;  for  sale  due  to  change  in  plans. 
BEACON  FARM,  Nortlifleld,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

BOILED  CIDER — The  same  as  grandmother 
used  to  make  (boiled  5  to  1  In  copper),  $2.25 
gal.,  postpaid.  PINNACLE  FARM,  Meredith, 
N.  H. 

HONEY — Pure,  delicious;  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Carload  of  good  clover  hay,  or  Al¬ 
falfa,  or  mixed  hay.  BOX  171,  St.  James, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

TATTING  of  all  kinds  (any  design),  made  to 
order;  prices  reasonable.  MRS.  MARVIN  H. 
SMITH,  South  Side,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1  kilowatt  electric  light  and  power 
plant;  first  check  $175  takes  it.  MARSH 
BARBER,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Light  Autumn  flower,  extracted;  none 
finer;  5-lb.  pall,  $1.15;  two,  $2.25;  3d  zone, 
n.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

HONEY — Light  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs., 
$2.15;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid 
within  third  zone;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  here,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

CROCHETING  all  kinds  neatly  done;  prices  rea¬ 
sonable;  handsome  centerpiece  25  In.,  $2.50. 
OLIVE  BRISTOW,  Stormont,  Va. 

ORDER  your  grapefruit  or  oranges  now  for  the 
holidays;  fine  gifts  for  your  friends;  full  box 
granefrnit,  $3;  oranges,  $3.25;  Vi  lioxos,  mixed, 
$2.25,  f.  0.  b.  Clearwater;  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  CORNELIUS  BUS,  Route  A,  Clearwater, 
Fla. 

WANTED — -Five  second-hand  Cyphers  inc  ba- 
tors,  390-egg  size.  CLOVER  LEAF  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  LaFargevllle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Fairbanks-Morse  electrical  1/6-h.p. 

motor  and  pump.  LEWIS  H.  LASHER,  No. 
Germantown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — One  or  two  Candee  sections:  will 
buy  or  exchange  Jersey  Black  G’ants  for 
same.  0.  COUNTRYMAN,  Coxsackio,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Candee  3,600-egg  incubator,  1921 
model;  250-egg  Buckeye;  guaranteed  perfect 
condition.  TWIN  MAPLE  HATCHERY,  Route 
4,  Box  33,  Saugerties,  X.  Y. 

SHARPLESS  motor  milking  machines,  one  gas¬ 
oline  and  one  electric;  almost  new;  cheap.  J. 
D.  MITCHELL,  Jr.,  Lafayette  Hill,  Pa. 

WANTED — Used  International  sanitary  hovers. 
I.  D.  WALLACE,  Easton,  Mass. 

FINEST  white  clover  comb  and  extracted  honev; 

extracted,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.15: 
delivered  to  3d  postal  zone;  one  60-lb.  can.  $8: 
two  60-lb.  cans,  $15;  comb,  $4.80  per  case  of 
24  sections,  here.  NOAH  BORDNF.R,  Holgnte,  0. 

EXTRACTED  light  Fall  honev:  120-lb.  case. 
$11.  ALLEN  SIMMONS,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  CAKE — If  you  like  real  fruit  cake,  order 
from  (Mrs.)  PEARL  COLE,  Star  Route, 
Laurel,  Md. ;  70c  lh. 


Improved 


After  30  Days 

FREE  TRIAL 

Balance  Monthly. 

Discount  for  cash 


MOtlfiV  I  send  you  a  set  of  my  No-Buckle  Harness 
I#  vmw  All?  IVMrllv  j  to  try  on  y0ur  own  team,  on  your  own 

farm,  for  30  days  without  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Glad  to  send  it — that’s  my 
liberal  offer.  Examine  it,  use  it,  test  it  in  every  possible  way  you  can  think  of. 

Then  if  you  don’t  think  that  the  Walsh  is  the  best 


Spe  How  Buckles' 
Weaken  and  Tear  St  taps 


The  WALSH  Has 
Buckles — 
Bings 


to  wear  straps,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  straps. 
In  a  few  years  this  wonderful  harness  has  swept  the 
country,  making  it  necessary  to  enlarge  my  factory 
four  times  to  take  care  of  orders.  A  ptoven  success 
on  thousands  of  farms  in  every  state. 

Post  yourself  on  this  latest,  most  up-to-date  way 
of  making  harness.  Write  for  my  new,  big,  free 
book  now. 

Three  Tlsaes  Stronger  than 
Buckle  Harness 

Buckles  Weaken  and  Tear  Straps.  As  an  example,  a  Walsh  inch 
breeching  strap  holds  over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  the  buckle 
will  break  at  the  buckle  at  about  360  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  has 
68  buckles.  Walsh  Harness  h%no  buckles — easy  to  see  why  Walsh 
is  three  times  stronger  than  ordinary  harness. 


looking,  strongest  and  handiest  harness  you  ever  laid 
eyes  on,  slip  it  into  the  box  and  return  it  to  me.  You 
don’t  even  have  to  pay  the  return  charges.  I  urge 
you  not  to  wait  a  day  before  you  get  my  new,  free 


Here  is  tne  chuse  tfl 
of  all  your  harness^ 
trouble,  repair  ex¬ 
pense,  breakdowns. 
Why  put  up  with 
this  when  you  can 
get  a  Walsh,  which 
has  no  .buckles — no 
rings. 


'dee  how  Rings 
Wear  End  o  f 
Straps  in  Two 


9  From 
f photo  of  a 
test  that 
shows  how 
buckles 
weaken 
straps 

WALSH 
HARNESS 
has  no 
buckles, 
no  buckle 
holes 

Every  ji 
strap  has  fj 
its  full  |s 
strength  i 


Over  30,000  Satisfied  Users  Praise  It 

Thousands  of  farmers  in  every  Mr.  E.  E.  Ward,  Seneca  Falls, 

state  use  and  praise  the  Walsh.  Wis.,  says,  *‘I  have  used  har- 

Endorsed  by  Agricultural  Colleges  ness  for  over  40  years.  Th« 

Government  Experiment  Stations  Walsh  is  the  best  yet", 

and  leading  horsemen.  Team  with  r  r  r  l  u  i  mi 

Walsh  harness  took  first  prize  at  J°“n  hroehch,  Melville, 

Wisconsin  State  Fair  Mont.,  says,  I*,  never  saw  a 

Mr.  G.  G.  Anderson,  Aitken,  harness  with  better  leather 

Minn.,  who  bought  his  1st  Walsh  that  would  compare  with  my 

5  years  ago  and  bought  3  new  Walsh". 

sets  since  for  his  other  teams.  Hundreds  of  letters  like  these  in 

says,  "Walsh  has  buckle  har-  my  new,  big,  free  book.  Write 

ness  beat  a  mile".  for  it  today 


Walsh  “Special  Test”  Leather 


Users  say  that  the  leather  used  in 
Walsh  Harness  is  the  best  they 
ever  saw  in  Harness.  I  use  only 
the  choicest  Packers’  Northern 
Steer  Hide  Leather — tanned  by 
the  old-fashioned  six  months  bark 
tan  process.  I  want  you  to  send 
today  for  my  free  book  and  read 

Easily  Adjusted 

In  ten  minutes  a  Walsh  Harness 
can  be  adjusted  to  fit  any  horse 
perfectly,  and  it’s  a  comfortable 
harness  because  it  fits.  It  is  much 
easier  to  put  on  and  take  off.  No 
stubborn  buckles  to  bother  with 
when  winter  cold  bites  your  fingers 
and  straps  are  stiff.  The  adjust¬ 
able  strap  holder,  used  exclusively 


about  actual  test  in  steel  testing 
machine — it  proves,  that  Walsh 
Leather  holds  twice  as  much  as, 
ordinary  harness  leather.  Ask  me 
to  send  you  at  once  my  free  book, 
full  of  interesting  and  valuable 
information — explains  fully  how 
my  leather  is  tanned  and  tested. 

to  Fit  Any  Horse 

on  Walsh  harness,  does  away  &ith 
all  buckles  and  rings,  and  the 
harder  the  pull  the  tighter  they 
hold:  the  world’s  greatest  advance 
in  harness  making.  No  other  har¬ 
ness  ever  made  can  equal  it.  Made 
in  all  styles.  Breechingless,  Side 
Backer,  Back  Pad,  Express,  etc., 
all  shown  in  my  big  frea  book. 


Prompt  Shipment  from 
Warehouse  Near  You. 

New  Edition  Just  Out  f 
—  Send  For  it! 

JAMES  M.  WALSH 


/  STRAP  \ 
/  WITHOUT  \ 
r  BUCKLE  1 
HELD  UPTO 
II 70  POUNDS 
PULL 


/ SAME  STRAp\ 

/  broke  \ 

/  AT  BUCKLC  \ 
/  360  LBS.  PULL  \ 


Two  of  the  10  styles  as 

shown  in  free  book 


$gpH  After  30  Days  Free  Trial 


tfiaha  Balance  easy  payments.  Selling  direct  by  mail 
to  you  enables  me  to  give  highest  quality 
nniAJU  harness  at  lowest  prices.  There’s  a  copy  of  Jpjj 
UUvtli  my  book  waiting  for  you.  Write  today  for 
book,  prices,  terms  and  howto  make  money  show-  -v. 

ing  Walsh  Harness  to  your  friends  and  neighbors. 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pres,,  WALSH  HARNESS  COT® 

533  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 


AS  USED  IN 

AS  USED  IN 

mM 

BUCKLE 

HARNESS 

HARNESS 

‘•In  reviewing  my  team  work  for  the  past 
year,  I  cannot  allow  the  occasion  to  go  by 
without  paying  you  tribute  of  appreciation.  My 
first  purchase  from  you  has  proven  exceptionally 
satisfactory.  It  is  very  easy  to  adjust  the 
Walsh  to  fit  a  horse  perfectly,  and  causes  the 
team  to  have  a  classy  appearance.  Several  of 
the  farmers  thought  we  had  purchased  a  new 
team  when  we  made  our  initial  appearance  in 
town  with  the  new  harness.  We  are  boosters 
for  the  Walsh  Harness.  Thanking  you  for  all 
past  courtesy,  I  remain” — William  Newcomb, 
Kathbone,  N.  T. 


‘‘I  received  my  harness  and  am  more  than 
pleased  with  it.  My  boy,  14  years  old,  had  it 
all  put  together  when  I  came  home  at  night.  I 
was  surprised  when  I  found  how  easy  it  was  to 
adjust  it,  as  most  new  harness  are  so  stiff  and 
hard  to  adjust.  Thanking  you  for  your  prompt 
shipment.” — L.  L.  Bailey,  Humphrey.  N.  Y. 


‘‘The  harness  at  hand.  It  is  O.  K.  Not  a 
bit  of  fault  to  find  with  it.  It  is  much  better 
than  I  expected.  In  fact,  I  never  saw  a  better 
harness.  I  received  it  last  FViday.  Saturday  I 
drove  to  Canastota.  After  hitching  m.v  team  in 
the  Livery  Bam,  there  was  such  a  crowd  look¬ 
ing  at  the  harness  that  I  could  hardly  see  the 
team.  I  cannot  express  my  appreciation  of  this 
harness.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  sell  harness  for 
you.  One  of  my  neighbors  told  me  to  send  his 
name  right  in.  A  handsomer,  more  durable,  or 
stronger  harness  never  struck  a  team’s  back.  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied.” — Clinton  Snyder.  R.  No. 
1.  Oazenovia.  N.  Y 
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Reflec  tions  for  the  Year’s  End 


l The  following  notes  were  written  as  a  personal  let¬ 
ter,  but  they  work  in  so  well  with  the  thoughts  which 
come  to  many  of  our  readers  here,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  that  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  printing  them. 
Christmas  and  New  Years  will  bring  serious  thoughts 
to  many  of  our  people,  especially  to  those  who  live  in 
the  country,  where  men  and  women  have  time  for  real 
thought.  It  must  be  said  that  as  years  go  by  people  of 
mature  years  have  more  and  more  things  to  pass  in 
mental  review,  and  the  philosopher  wrho  writes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  help  to  make  this  thinking  clearer  and  more 
satisfying.] 

! 811  IK  FUTURE  OF  THE  RADIO.— I’ve  just 
been  reading  the  last  R.  N.-Y.,  and  one  or 
two  things  in  it  make  me  think  I’d  like  to 
write  you  a  letter.  The  first  thing  I  find 
is  the  radio  page.  None  of  us  know  what 
the  radio  is  going  to  do  for  us.  When  I 
was  in  school  25  years  ago  our  professor  of  physics 
rang  a  doorbell  through  a  coherer  energized  by  a 
spark  from  a  Wimler  static  machine.  Today  many 
farmers  can  hear  speech  and  music  across  a  con¬ 
tinent.  How  that  is  going  to  draw  people  together! 
I  see  that  one  radio  journal  is  discussing  the  use  of 
Esperanto.  What  a  vastly  different  idea  we  should 
have  of  far  peoples  if  we  could  hear  them  talk  of 


Physical  foundations  do  not  seem  so  difficult,  but 
economic  bedrock  is  pretty  hard  to  find.  The  rush- 
light  was  a  farmers’  product.  Electricity  might  dis¬ 
place  a  township  of  tallow  growers  and  produce 
more  light  in  a  night  from  their  inundated  land  than 
animal  fats  therefrom  could  produce  in  a  century. 
It  seems  as  if  food  and  clothing  ought  to  be  pretty 
stable;  still  the  cottonseed  competes  with  the  hog, 
and  a  chemist  with  a  basket  of  turnips  is  more  or 
less  a  menace  to  the  silk  grower.  I  shouldn’t  be  at. 
all  surprised  to  see  a  market  for  every  bit  of  fibrous 
material  to  make  lumber  substitute.  I  have  handled 
liber  board  made  of  cornstalks  with  enough  rubber 
to  bind  and  vulcanize  that  was  apparently  suitable 
for  any  use  to  which  lumber  could  be  put,  and  not 
subject  to  decay.  I  always  thought  the  ax  was  the 
one  tool  to  be  saved  in  a  case  of  general  disaster — 
our  most  valuable  tool.  But  assuming  conditions 
which  would  make  manufacture  of  that  fiber  prac¬ 
tical,  the  ax  would  go  the  way  of  the  ox-yoke,  and 
all  the  choppers  would  go  to  work  in  the  factory. 
That  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  auto  and  the 
horse.  Many  a  farmer's  boy  who  would  he  breaking 


try  permanently.  As  I  drive  over  the  hills  I  see  de¬ 
serted  houses,  and  the  wonder  to  me  is  that  they 
are  so  few.  With  the  leaf  mold  exhausted,  the  hard- 
pan  comes  up  to  the  third  wire  on  the  fence.  Life 
there  must  be  dull  and  difficult.  Better  let  such  land 
lie  idle.  It  cannot  produce  crops,  and  I  doubt  if  it 
can  produce  men.  I  think  it  is  a  different  proposi¬ 
tion  from  sending  a  pioneer  into  a  country  of  great 
natural  resources.  Such  a  man  may  prosper,  ma¬ 
terially  and  spiritually,  and  transmit  to  his  sons  his 
hardy  qualities,  but  on  exhausted  lands  I  see  no 
effort  of  environment  or  heredity  to  improve  the 
race. 

THE  SCHOOL  QUESTION. — I  like  the  articles  on 
the  school  consolidation  question.  I  believe  in  the 
country  school  for  country  children.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  best  of  education  comes  from  contact.  The 
superintendent  of  our  village  union  schools  helped 
us  eat  up  a  turkey  Thanksgiving  Day.  He  says  that 
there  is  too  much  tendency  to  leave  education  to  the 
schools  and  take  it  out  of  the  home.  True  enough, 
no  doubt.  But  in  many  country  homes  there  is  very 
little  that  can  be  taught.  The  child  should  be  drilled 


in  mental  gymnastics  in  school,  and  also  there  he 
should  absorb  some  things  not  in  the  curriculum. 
That  requires  few  enough  children  to  each  teacher. 

MILK  PRICES. — 1  appreciate  your  efforts  to  get 
better  milk  prices.  The  Dairymen’s  League  lias  not 
done  much  for  us.  Some  farmers  seem  well  satis¬ 
fied,  others  kick  like  a  government  mule.  Most  of 
them  feel  that  present  prices  are  just  enough  to 
keep  a  few  cattle  on  the  farm  to  make  manure  for 
cash  crops;  beans,  cabbage,  peas,  sweet  corn.  (Early 
cabbage  sold  for  $1.50  a  ton.)  It  looks  to  me  as  if 
our  farmers  ivere  so  efficient  that  almost  any  pro¬ 
duct  can  be  turned  off  in  superabundance  as  soon  as 
the  price  shows  a  living  wage.  I  am  selling  out  my 
cows,  and  shall  put  the  money  into  sheep ;  run  more 
land  into  pasture,  and  see  if  our  available  labor  will 
not  pay  in  some  higher-priced  crops.  Our  grape  roots 
grew  well  and  are  in  good  demand.  Cauliflower 
does  well  here,  and  I  think  we  could  market  it.  As¬ 
paragus  looks  interesting;  35  hives  of  bees  make  a 
nice  little  side  line. 

STINGING  BEES. — Speaking  of  bees  and  their 
stinging  black  animals,  I  had  a  black  horse  injured 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  turned  her  out  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  and  after  a  few  days  she  ‘‘got  down’’  about  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  beehives.  The  bees  attacked 
hex*,  and  so  many  left  their  stings  in  her  nose  and 
ears  that  instead  of  black  they  appeared  to  be  gray 


their  problems  in  a  language  we  understood!  If 
radio  stays  with  us  perhaps  we  shall  see  a  common 
subsidiary  language  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
world  purely  for  radio  purposes,  the  national  lan¬ 
guage  being  retained  for  its  literature  and  tradi¬ 
tions.  I’m  building  a  resistance  coupled  amplifier*, 
hoping  to  do  away  with  feed  back  distortion  of 
transformer  coupling  and  to  get  loud  speaker  qual¬ 
ity.  I  sometimes  listen  of  an  evening  to  some  far- 
flung  concert,  then  go  out  on  the  porch  and  realize 
that  thei*e  are  hundreds  of  concerts  rushing  past 
me  of  which  I  can  perceive  nothing.  I  look  up  at 
the  stars  and  wonder.  In  all  that  firmament  what 
else  is  there  about  me  of  which  I  know  nothing? 

THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE.— And  I 
wonder  if  my  eyes  and  eai*s  are  aids  or  impediments 
to  my  seeing  and  hearing,  or  if  I  am  only  a  little 
child  learning  his  large  print  primer  through  the 
pictures  on  the  page.  I  wonder  if,  when  I  lay  aside 
my  senses,  I  shall  need  any  clumsyy  contrivance  of 
wires  and  batteries  to  hear  distant  music?  I  know 
a  blind  man  who  can  see  better  than  1  can,  and  a 
deaf  man  who  can  hear  things  I  cannot  hear,  and  a 
mail  with  only  one  leg  who  goes  swiftly  and  safely 
where  I  cx*eep  and  stumble.  What  do  you  think? 

ECONOMIC  CHANGES.— The  Hope  Farmer  has 
changed  his  roc-k  on  the  hill  for  a  chair  by  the  open 
fire.  There  he  tides  to  grasp  the  fundamentals. 


The  Farm  Watchman  Salutes  the  Flay 

colts  is  now  pounding  his  fingei*s  to  please  Henry 
Ford.  Some  time  when  I  have  time  I’m  going  to 
try  to  estimate  the  total  horsepower  that  falls  on 
our  hills  in  the  form  of  i*ain.  and  see  how  far  it 
would  go  toward  the  cultivation  of  the  valley  lands: 
Our  rainfall  is  about  30  in. ;  1  cu.  ft.  of  water  equals 
02  lbs.,  so  on  top  of  a  hill  400  ft.  high  every  square 
foot  would  appear  to  accumulate  2.5  times  02  times 
400  equals  62,000  ft.  lbs.;  nearly  two  horsepower 
minutes.  Maybe  after  the  coal  and  oil  are  gone  they 
will  pound  up  the  shale  into  cement  and  save  the 
water  on  the  hill  tops.  Who  knows?  It’s  only  a 
question  of  finding  the  labor. 

THE  FUNDAMENTALS. — I  used  to  think  the  old 
things  would  come  back' because  they  were  funda¬ 
mental.  Now  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  is  progress.  Old  things  go  and  never  return. 
The  really  intelligent  men  ti*ust  the  future— to  an 
extent.  A  man  of  the  stone  age  might  have  thought 
a  few  flint  arrow-heads  would  come  handy  if  the 
new-fangled  powder  mill  burned  up,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  never  did  burn  up,  and  neither  you  nor  I 
believe  it  ever  had  a  chance  to  burn.  Occasionally 
a  piece  of  the  i*oof  blows  off.  Witness  Russia  of  late 
— but  as  an  institution  the  powder  mill  has  never 
been  succeeded  by  the  arrow-maker. 

THE  TIDE  TO  THE  CITY.— It  seems  to  me  that 
the  tide  is  turning  toward  the  city  from  the  eoxin- 
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know;  probably  about  75  lbs.  What  we  do  with  this 
about  equals  throwing  it  away.  Would  this  quantity 
justify  me  in  making  special  arrangements  for  drying 
this  and  grinding  for  fertilizer?  If  so,  kindly  advise 
how  to  do  it,  what  sort  of  building,  etc.  I  understand 
it  is  kept  by  putting  down  a  gathering  of  manure  and 
spreading  enough  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate  to  hold 
ammonia.  IIow  much  would  that  be?  w.  u.  M. 

Virginia. 

THIS!  question  comes  up  again  and  again.  Some¬ 
times  new  subscribers  ask  it ;  in  other  cases  our 
old  readers  ask  us  to  re-write  former  articles.  It 


The  Baby  Elephant  Champion  Apple  Eater 


The  Blind  Girls  Help  Reduce  the  Surplus 


Playing  the  Apple-on-the-striny  Game 

is  an  important  matter,  and  well  worth  attention. 
It  will  certainly  pay  to  take  care  of  the  droppings 
from  3,000  birds.  Such  droppings  will  represent 
several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  chemicals,  and  if 
the  droppings  are  properly  handled  they  will  be 
about  as  effective  as  any  possible  fertilizer.  Hen 
manure  is  valued  chiefly  for  the  ammonia  which  it 
contains.  This  ammonia  is  in  a  form  which  may 
easily  be  lost  unless  care  is  taken  to  preserve  it.  As 
is  well  known,  the  most  available  forms  of  nitrogen 
in  manure  are  found  in  the  liquid.  In  the  large  ani¬ 
mals  the  liquids  are  produced  separately  from  the 
solids,  but  in  the  hen  the  two  are  voided  together, 
and  this  will  largely  account  for  the  extra  value  of 


droppings  is  to  dry  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
keep  them  thoroughly  dry  through  the  Winter.  In 
some  cases  it  is  more  convenient  to  clean  the  hen¬ 
house  regularly  and  carry  the  droppings  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  field  or  garden  and  spread  them  over  the 
ground.  Generally,  however,  it  is  more  profitable  to 
keep  them  through  the  Winter  thoroughly  dry  and 
then  mix  them  with  the  proper  chemicals. 

First  of  all  we  should  use  some  dry  material  on 
the  boards  under  the  perches.  Land 
plaster,  otherwise  known  as  gypsum  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  is  very  good  for  this 
purpose.  It  dries  the  manure  quickly 
and  is  somewhat  effective  in  retaining 
the  ammonia.  Acid  phosphate  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  for  this  purpose.  There 
has  been  some  complaint  of  sore  feet  in 
the  hens  when  this  phosphate  was 
freely  used.  Dry  road  dust,  taken  up 
when  the  roads  are  perfectly  dry,  and 
stored  under  cover,  is  good.  Sifted 
coal  ashes  are  also  used,  but  wood 
ashes  should  never  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  We  have  known  of  cases  where 
‘■floats”  or  finely  ground  phosphate 
rock  has  been  used  to  advantage. 
Some  of  these  materials  should  be  scat¬ 
tered  under  the  perches  once  a  day, 
and  the  manure  scraped  up  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  possible.  It  may  be  kept 
over  Winter  in  a  large  heap  under 
cover  if  desired,  but  we  find  that  it 
keeps  better  when  stored  in  barrels  or 
boxes  so  as  to  give  a  good  circulation 
of  air  around  it.  The  point  is  to  keep 
it  perfectly  dry  through  the  Winter. 
After  that  is  done,  in  the  Spring,  the 
manure  will  be  found  in  hard,  dry 
lumps  or  chunks.  In  order  to  get  the 
best  out  of  the  manure,  these  chunks 
should  be  crushed  as  line  as  conveni¬ 
ent.  There  are  special  grinding  mills 
made  for  doing  this  work,  or  the 
chunks  may  be  smashed  by  putting 
them  on  a  concrete  floor  and  beating 
them  with  a  heavy  stick  or  hammer. 
Many  farmers  smash  them  as  well  as 
they  can  in  this  way,  and  then  run  the 
manure  through  a  wire  screen,  crush¬ 
ing  the  larger  lumps  the  second  time. 
Having  made  the  manure  as  fine  as 
possible,  it  can  be  used  alone,  or  more 
effectively  by  mixing  it  with. chemicals. 
A  mixture  of  7  lbs.,  by  weight,  to  3  lbs. 
of  acid  phosphate  will  make  a  good 
fertilizer  for  grain  and  similar  crops. 
If  a  more  active  fertilizer  is  required, 
used  on  grass  or  as  a  quick  stimulant 
for  any  crop,  1  lb.  of  nitrogen  added 
to  the  10  lbs.  of  manure  and  phosphate 
will  ho  effective.  Some  gardeners  who 
want  a  thoroughly  balanced  fertilizer 
can  add  1  lb.  of  muriate  of  potash  to 
the  7  lbs.  of  manure,  3  lbs.  of  phos¬ 
phate  and  1  lb.  of  nitrate.  This  will 
make  a  good  mixture  for  all  kinds  of 
garden  crops  or  for  truck  farming.  Of 
course,  all  this  requires  considerable 
work,  but  where  one  is  raising  garden 
crops  or  potatoes,  the  mixing  of  the 
chemicals  will  pay.  For  ordinary  grain 
and  similar  crops,  the  simple  mixture 
of  manure  and  phosphate  will  give  sat¬ 
isfaction.  It  is  of  course  much  easier 
simply  to  shovel  out  the  manure,  haul 
it  direct  to  the  ground  and  scatter  it, 
but  the  combination  of  manure  with 
chemicals  will  surely  pay,  if  one  lias  a 
garden  or  desires  to  raise  truck  farm¬ 
ing  crops.  In  several  cases  poultry- 
men  are  using  this  manure  to  make  a 
fertilizer  mixture  which  they  offer  for 
sale.  Such  mixtures  give  good  results  for  fruit  and 
garden  crops,  and  add  quite  a  little  to  the  Income 
from  poultry.  At  your  figures  there  would  be  not 
far  from  15  tons  of  dried  manure  a  year.  With  the 
chemicals  added  this  would  bring  at  least  $500  if 
put  on  sale. 


Thebe  is  some  renewed  interest  in  the  growing  of 
.T.  H.  Hale  peaches  since  the  chief  reason  for  its  failure 
has  been  shown.  The  flower  is  imperfect.  There  must 
be  some  strong  flowers  of  other  varieties  near  it.  Prof. 
Blake  of  New  Jersey  says  the  tree  of  .T.  II.  Hale  is 
naturally  weak,  and  he  thinks  the  fine  qualities  of  this 
variety  will  be  best  carried  on  by  seedlings.  Others 
believe  it  will  “come  back”  when  properly  mated. 
W.  F.  Allen  suggests  Hiley  as  the  proper  pollenizer. 
In  Michigan,  South  Haven  or  Kalamazoo  did  well. 


at  a  little  distance.  "Whether  the  horse's  struggles 
to  get  up  annoyed  the  bees,  or  whether  they  objected 
to  her  color,  or  whether  by  some  subtle  sense  they 
recognized  her  dying  condition  and  were  angered  by 
it  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  her  thrashing  jarred  the 
hives  and  the  bees  flew  at  first  thing  seen.  H.  r.  s. 


An  Education  in  Apple  Eating 

THE  pictures  on  this  page  show 
some  of  the  things  attempted  in 
New  York  during  “National  Apple 
Week”  in  the  campaign  to  encourage 
apple  eating.  The  fruit  was  donated 
by  the  International  Apple  Shippers’ 

Association.  The  American  baseball 
players  came  back  from  Europe  with 
the  report  that  it  will  hardly  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  interest  adults  on  the  other 
side  in  our  great  national  game. 

Grown-up  people  are  too  fixed  in  their 
habits  to  take  up  new  sports.  The  way 
to  put  baseball  over  in  Europe  is  to 
begin  with  the  children  in  school  and 
train  them  into  “fans”  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

There  was  an  a  pple-on-th  e-string 
much  the  same  with  apple  eating. 

Nearly  everyone  likes  to  eat  a  good 
apple,  but  few  adults  have  the  habit 
so  firmly  fixed  that  they  are  unhappy 
unless  they  can  have  three  good-sized 
apples  a  day.  That  is  the  limit  we 
are  striving  for  in  order  to  provide  a 
market  for  all  our  fruit.  We  must 
look  to  the  school  children  to  provide 
this  future  market.  Comfort  them  now 
with  apples  and  they  will  pick  up  the 
habit.  The  pictures  show  some  of  the 
things  that  happened  during  “Apple 
Week”  in  New  York. 

There  was  an  apple-on-the  string 
contest  at  the  Boys’  Club,  Avenue  A 
and  East  10th  St.  As  we  see,  the  ap¬ 
ples  were  hung  on  strings  and  the  boys 
proceeded  to  gnaw  them,  without  using 
the  hands.  This  was  like  an  agreeable 
acid  long  drawn  out.  Several  hundred 
youngsters,  all  the  way  from  Arme¬ 
nians  to  Swedes,  “bit  into  the  air”  in 
their  struggles  for  a  morsel  of  apple, 
and  every  'bite  will  be  good  for  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  apples  some  time  in  the  future. 

Another  picture  shows  a  group  of 
blind  girls  on  the  roof  of  the  “Light¬ 
house”  in  East  50th  St.  These  blind 
girls  earn  their  livelihood  at  this  place, 
and  a  box  of  apples  was  supplied  for 
their  recreation  hour.  Here  are  more 
apple  eaters  of  the  future.  And  what  may  be  called 
the  big  guns  or  heavy  artillery  of  apple  eating  may 
be  seen  in  the  other  picture.  This  baby  elephant  at 
the  Zoo  came  close  to  being  the  champion  apple  eater 
of  the  city,  and  got  through  the  performance  with¬ 
out  any  colic.  Yes,  indeed,  the  future  of  the  apple 
market  lies  in  the  hands  or  mouths  of  the  younger 
generation.  Give  them  all  the  apples  they  can  eat. 


Chicken  Manure  and  Chemicals 

We  keep  something  over  3,000  layers,  and  droppings 
boards  are  cleaned  every  morning  except  Sunday.  I 
judge  about  200  lbs.  of  droppings  are  taken  off  every 
day  :  that  is,  wet ;  what  it  would  weigh  dry  I  do  not 


Softening  Bones  for  Fertilizer 


On  page  1535  is  a  question  about  bones  for  fertilizer.. 
I  think  I  can  say  something  helpful.  Take  box  right 
size,  put  in  4  in.  wood  ashes,  moisten 
them  well  to  wet  through,  I  think.  I’ut 
on  layer  of  bones,  then  4  in.  wood  ashes, 
moisten  them.  In  six  or  eight  weeks 
bones  are  so  soft  one  could  pull  them  to 
pieces  with  fingers.  o.  e.  kingsbuby. 

New  Hampshire. 

THIS  plan  has  been  tried  by  a  good 
many  farmers.  The  softer  bones 
are  well  broken  up  in  this  way,  but  the 
harder  bones,  like  the  legs  and  shoul¬ 
ders  ahd  heads,  are  not  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  Those  hard  bones  should  be 
broken  up  with  a  heavy  sledge,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  before  putting  them  in  the  ashes. 

Really  there  is  no  easy  way  of  prepar¬ 
ing  these  hard  bones  short  of  grinding 
or  the  use  of  acid.  Liquid  manure  is 
better  than  water  for  wetting  the 
ashes.  Mixing  the  broken  bones  with 
inoculated  sulphur  and  soil  is  more 
effective  than  the  wet  ashes  treatment. 
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SAVE  $300t„  $500 

Buy  direct  from  maker.  Have  your 
Snow  Shoes  delivered  at  your 
door  postage  prepaid.  Every  pair 
guaranteed  not  to  sag  when  wet. 
You  can  have  your  Snow  Shoes 
made  by  the  most  experienced 
Snow  Shoe  Expert  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica — and  save  from  .$3.00  to  $5.00 
by  ordering  direct  by  mail. 

Men’s  size  $0.00  to  $7.00;  Wom¬ 
en's  sizes  $5.90  to  $6.50;  Chil¬ 
dren’s  sizes  $4.50  to  $0.10.  Send 
for  catalog. 

The  American  Snow  Shoe 

Made  by 

WALTER  F.  TUBBS 

Dept.  R  Burlington,  Vermont 


fo  Oar  Gaomntw 

Gillies 

CAHOUS  HOTEL  BLEND 


POSTPAID  Within  300  Miles 
S  lb.  Lots  or  More 
BEAN  or  GROUND 
SHIPPED  DAY  OF  ROASTING 

Here’s  something  extra  fine. 

It’s  the  choice  of  New  York’s  leading 
hotel  guests.  It  will  prove  a  real  treat 
to  the  family. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

Send  Cash,  Check  or  Money  Order. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

233-9  Washington  St.  New  York  City 

■■■■■■■■■■■■  Eat.  8U  Years  ■■■■■■■■ 


We  Grow  Gladiolus 

E.  N.  TILTON 


If  you  like  them,  bet  ter  send  fora 
list.  Card  will  bring  it. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRUNOS 

B1ENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Green’s  Trees 

//ifil'.S  hrubs, Vines 


Cortland  Apple 


The  American  Pomological  Society 
awarded  to  the  Cortland  the  Wilder 
Silver  Medal.  To  qualify  for  this 
medal,  a  new  fruit  must  exhibit 
superiority  to  all  existing  varieties 
with  which  it  will  compete. 

McIntosh  Apple,  Bartlett  Pear 
Dwarfs  and  Standards 

Other  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
quince,  cherry  and  ornamental  trees: 

Caco  Grapes,  gooseberry,  cur¬ 
rant,  raspberry,  blackberry,  and 
rose  bushes.  Strawberry  plants,  etc. 
All  finest  varieties — Green’s  high 
quality,  full  rooted,  healthy,  hardy, 
true-to-name  stock — the  kind  thous¬ 
ands  have  found  pays  best.  All  at 
direct-to-you  money-saving  prices. 
C.O.D.  or  Liberal  Discount  for  Cash 

We  prepay  transportation 
charges— see  catalog. 

Write  today  for  1925  illus¬ 
trated  catalog,  dree. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO, 

675  Green  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y, 


from  NURSERY  to  You 


n0"s.ALt Concord  Grape  Vines  and  Wilder  Currant 

DUSneS  c.  J.  Hepworth  Milton,  New  York 


The 

QUALITY 

BASKET 


The  Berlin  Quart 


That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  ’  FACTORY 
PRICES. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


All  til  fill  I  VADkl  FOR  SALE.  From  manufacturer. 
"LL  IIUUL  I  Muff  75c  to  S2  per  lb.  Free  samples 
II.  A.  BARTLETT  -t-  HARMONY,  MAIM E 


NEW  EGYPT,  N.  J.8F°AACRR^ 

8  room  house,  6  outbuildings,  all  in  good  condition, 
fully  stocked  and  equipped,  at  sacrifice  price. 

Wilbur  J.  MacAllister  100  Market  St.  Camden,  N.  J. 


Acetylene  Gas  Generator-Complete  XT' 

Electric  Art  Cutting  and  Welding  Co.  Newark,  N.  J. 


Wanted-foacd“oi  30-Ft.  White  or  Red  Cedar  Poles 

No  less  than  3-ill.  top.  FIIEI)  ItLAHBEKG,  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 


fiinconrr  and  Raui  Pure  Can  beat  city  Priees-  Goods 
UllloUng  arm  l\aw  rurs  held  separate.  Pricelist.  Tags, 

etc.  IRA  STERN,  R.R.6.  New  Brunswick, N.J. 


Pemberton,  N.  J.  US 

10-room  house, large  barn,3otheroutbuildings,good  pas¬ 
ture  laud  and  stream.  Owner  will  sell  cheap,  less  stockand 
equipment.  WILBUR  J.  MscALLISTER,  106  Market  Si..  Camden  N.J 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

T'hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Send  ior  1925  Catalog 

Its  handsome  illustrations  picture  the 
entire  line  of  Kelly  brothers’  Certified 
and  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  Fruit 
Trees,  65,000  of  our  large  1925  stock  have 
been  examined  and  certified  True  to 
Name  by  the  Massachusetts  FruitGrow- 
ers’  Association.  Each  of  these  certified 
trees  bears  through  one  of  its  limbs  a 
lead  seal  put  there  by  a  representative 
of  this  Association.  The  seal  states  the 
true  name  of  the  fruit  and  stays  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears  True  to  Name  fruit 
as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Perfect  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Ask  us  the  names  of  farmers  in  your 
neighborhood  who  have  bought  Kelly 
Trees.  Visit  them.  See  the  trees.  Ask 
the  owners  about  their  dealings  with 
Kelly  Brothers. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1160  Cherry  St,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


TOWNSEND’S  PLANTS 


S 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  “EM” 


TRAWBERRIES 

TOWNSEND’S  ££  Catalog  Now  Ready 

’America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fully-describes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25  %  to  60  JS 
on  every  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury,  Md 


FREE— INSIDE  FACTS  About  WELLS 
and  the  BESTWAY  for  Cleaning  Them 
THE  BESTWAY  MFC.  CO.  Aberdeen,  Maryland 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


Bound  in  Cloth 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Price  $1.00 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


A  Rural  School  Meeting 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety,  which  was  held  at  the  Old  Court 
House,  Fonda,  od  Wednesday,  Dec.  10, 
was  attended  by  40  enthusiastic  _  dele¬ 
gates.  The  report  of  the  county  secretary 
showed  that  45  school  districts  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  had  formed  local  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  Society.  The  total 
county  membership  was  stated  to  be  ap¬ 
proximately  1,100  while  the  local  school 
district  societies  at  Auriesville  and  Swart 
Hill  had  each  attained  a  membership  of 
nearly  70.  It  was  voted  unanimously  to 
raise  a  campaign  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  organization  work  in  the 
western  half  of  Montgomery  County  and 
also  to  assist  with  State-wide  expansion 
of  the  society. 

The  State  secretary,  who  was  present, 
reported  that  over  300  school  districts, 
scattered  throughout  41  counties,  have 
perfected  local  organizations. 

After  thorough  discussion  the  following 
resolutions  were  formed  to  meet  the 
unanimous  approval  of  all  those  present: 

RURAL  SCHOOLS 
Resolution  :  Whereas  we  believe  in 
utilizing  our  best  efforts  to  promote  the 
efficient  functioning  of  our  country 
schools  along  practical  and  economical 
lines,  and 

Whereas,  we  are  convinced  that  to 
attain  this  object  it  is  pre-eminently  im¬ 
portant  that  we  safeguard  a  full  measure 
of  home  rule  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  our  common  school  districts, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  we  fully  endorse  the 
labor  performed  to  this  end  by  the  New 
York  State  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  which  brought  about  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  Downing-Porter  Rural 
School  bill  before  the  N.  Yr.  State  legis¬ 
lature  of  1924.  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  that,  in  order  to  more  fully 
safeguard  the  home  rule  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  country  schools,  we  de¬ 
clare  ourselves  iu  favor  of  the  following 
proposed  amendments  to  the  education 
law  : 

1.  All  power  now  possessed  by  the 
Education  Department  which  enables  that 
Department  or  any  member  of  the  official 
family  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  forcibly  consolidate  rural  schools  shall 
be  repealed. 

2.  The  State  shall  grant  rural  schools 
an  increased  quota  of  public  money  so  as 
to  guarantee  an  allowance  of  $1,000  per 
teacher  for  all  rural  school  districts  hav¬ 
ing  a  true  valuation  per  teacher  below 
$50.000 ;  $900  per  teacher  for  all  rural 
school  districts  having  a  true  valuation 
per  teacher  not  less  than  $50,000  and 
below  $150,000;  $800  per  teacher  for  all 
rural  school  districts  having  a  true  val¬ 
uation  per  teacher  not  less  than  $150,000 
and  below  $250,000;  $700  per  teacher 
for  all  rural  school  districts  having  a  true 
valuation  per  teacher  not  less  than  $250,- 
000  and  below  $350,000 ;  $500  per  teacher 
for  all  rural  school  districts  having  a  true 
valuation  per  teacher  not  less  than  $350,- 
000  and  below  $500,000,  and  $400  per 
teacher  for  all  rural  school  districts  hav¬ 
ing  a  true  valuation  per  teacher  of  $500,- 
000  or  above. 

3.  The  Department  of  Education  shall 
establish  teacher  training  classes  where- 
ever  needed  and  a  grade  of  instruction 
shall  be  provided  in  all  training  classes 
which  shall  permit  the  issuance  of  per¬ 
manent  rural  school  teaching  certificates 
to  all  graduates. 

CHILD  LABOR 

Resolution  :  Whereas,  the  proposed 
child  labor  amendment  to  the  National 
Constitution  is  designed  to  give  Congress 
power  to  prohibit  the  labor  of  all  persons 
under  IS  years  of  age  on  farms  as  well 
as  in  the  unhealthy  atmospheres  of  some 
factories  and  mines  and 

Whereas,  we  recognize  that  practical 
physical  training  of  all  persons  under  18, 
such  as  the  farm  affords,  is  fully  as  im¬ 
portant  as  scholastic  training  in  the 
building  of  an  intelligent  and  law-abiding 
citizenship,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  we  declare  ourselves 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
this  amendment  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  we  solicit  our  represen¬ 
tatives  in  the  legislature  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  secure  the  defeat  of  this  pro¬ 
posal. 

NEW  GOVERNMENT  LAND 
Resolution  :  Whereas  3,000,000  acres 
of  muck  land  situated  in  the  States  of i 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  has  been  drained 
by  the  United  States  government  and  of¬ 
fered  recently  for  settlement,  and 

Whereas,  other  vast  reclamation  pro¬ 
jects  are  under  consideration  for  develop¬ 
ment.  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  there  now 
exists  a  huge  surplus  of  improved  farm 
land  which  will  not  be  needed  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  for  purposes  of  production, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  we  firmly  insist  that  no 
further  public  lands  be  reelaimed  or 
opened  for  settlement  until  the  tremen¬ 
dous  surplus  of  improved  privately  owned 
farm  lands,  which  are  now  lyiqg  idle  or 
partly  worked,  are  called  into  use. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  favoring 
a  repeal  of  the  State  daylight  saving  law. 

In  relation  to  the  plan  for  increased 
State  aid  for  rural  schools  rhe  following 
quotation  was  presented  from  the  address 


delivered  by  Hon.  Adelbert  Moot,  Vice 
Chancellor  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  be¬ 
fore  the  State  conference  on  rural  schools 
which  was  held  during  the  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse. 

“The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  fx-ee  common 
schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  this 
State  may  be  educated.”  (State  Con¬ 
stitution.  ) 

“This  duty  of  the  State  has  not  been 
discharged,  because  of  the  relatively  small 
amount  appropriated  by  the  State.  We 
are  spending  about  200  millions  a  year  to 
educate  about  1,750,000  pupils  enrolled 
in  our  public  schools.  Of  this  amount, 
the  State  is  only  appropriating  about 
$40,000,000.  Of  our  48  States  I  think 
this  State  is  about  45th  ;  in  other  words, 
that  about  44  States  appropriate  a  rela¬ 
tively  larger  amount.  This  is  not  dis¬ 
charging  our  State  duty. 

“But  this  not  the  worst  of  it.  The 
State  apportions  its  money  unequally,  so 
as  to  give  the  least  to  the  schools  that 
need  it  the  most,  and  the  most  to  those 
that  need  it  the  least.  In  other  words, 
N.  Y.  City,  where  our  wealth  is  so 
largely  centered,  where  it  is  so  easy  for 
children  and  teachers  to  get  to  school, 
receives  $700  per  teacher  for  its  teachers, 
and  (lie  one-room  country  school  where  it 
is  difficult  for  teacher  or  pupil  to  get  to 
school,  at  all,  many  Winter  days,  receives 
only  $300  for  its  single  teacher.  As  a 
good  school  is  only  possible  if  you  have 
a  good  teacher  you  will  see  how  contrary 
to  the  very  spirit  of  the  constitution,  how 
contrary  to  all  justice,  this  is. 

“■Why  should  the  teacher  in  the  city, 
where  they  have  the  largest  wealth,  the 
largest  salaries,  the  most  desirable  places 
in  which  to  teach,  the  most  accessible 
schools,  the  most  desirable  places  in 
which  to  live,  the  largest  number  of 
facilities  to  get  the  most  out  of  life,  get 
the  largest  allowance  from  the  State? 
Why  should  the  allowances  for  teachers’ 
salaries  gradually  drop  down  in  other 
cities,  villages  and  school  districts,  until 
the  poor  and  sparsely  settled  one-room, 
one-teacher  district  gets  the  smallest  al¬ 
lowance  of  all  for  its  teacher? 

“What  the  State  wants  is,  not  more 
expensive  and  complicated  school  ma¬ 
chinery,  but  better  schools,  and  that 
means  more  money  from  the  State  to  hire 
good  teachers,  for  good  teaching  is  the 
soul  of  our  schools. 

“The  question  of  better  rural  schools 
is  only  part  of  the  question.  It  must  be 
answered  by  more  help  from  the  State 
along  lines  of  common  sense,  justice  and 
tax  equalization  and  not  by  destroying 
home  rule  by  forcing  consolidations 
through  anyone  in  Albany,  or  elsewhere.” 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

President,  C.  S.  Van  Horne;  First 
Vice-President.  John  I.  McClumpha ; 
Second  Vice-President,  E.  J.  Sheehan ; 
Secretary,  Dewey  Deveudorf ;  Treasurer, 
George  'Walrath. 

D.  BOYD  DEVENDORF. 


Collection  of  Overdue  Note 

Can  a  note  made  four  years  ago  to  be 
paid  one  year  from  date  be  collected?  It 
was  never  renewed.  The  holder  died 
last  Spring  not  leaving  any  will.  The 
heirs  have  the  note  in  their  possession 
and  are  trying  to  collect.  ~  b. 

The  legal  representative  of  the  estate 
of  the  holder  of  the  note  could  sue  on  the 
note,  or  if  it  was  transferred  in  the  hold¬ 
er’s  liretime  the  present  holder  could  sue. 

N.  T. 
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Notes  from  the  Ox-team  Travelers 

% 


Thanksgiving  Day,  1923,  we  were  at 
Boise,  Idaho.  We  camped  at  the  ball 
park  and  watched  the  football  game,  and 
of  all  the  craziest  games  invented,  that 
is  the  limit ;  I  presume  'because  we  don’t 
understand  it,  and  that  must  be  the  rea¬ 
son  the  French  do  not  take  kindly  to  our 
great  American  game,  baseball.  Novem- 
24,  1923,  we  camped  in  a  small  town, 
Mountain  Home,  Idaho.  The  population 
is  mostly  French  and  Basque.  There 
they  have  several  ball  courts.  They  use 
a  vacant  lot  beside  the  tallest  buildings, 
with  a  wire  netting  20  or  more  feet  above 
the  roof  of  the  building.  The  wall  of  the 
building  is  plastered  smooth  with  cement. 
There  the  French  amuse  themselves,  usu¬ 
ally  Sundays  and  holidays,  with  a  soft 
ball  and  a  paddle  the  shape  of  an  oar,  ex¬ 
cept  in  length  ;  it  is  about  two  feet  long. 
I  have  forgotten  what  they  call  the  game, 
but  a  native  American  told  me  it  was 
nothing  unusual  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
to  see  thousands  of  dollars  change  hands ; 
they  even  get  so  excited  about  the  game 
that  they  pummel  each  other. 

This  is  the  season  of  thankfulness;  we 
are  thankful  we  don’t  have  to  hitch  up 
and  travel  the  highway  at  this  time;  if 
so,  we  would  not  do  it.  The  nights  are 
damp  and  frosty,  and  those  “tar-baby” 
highways  are  too  slick  for  our  three- 
cylinder  ’mobile.  We  would  not  go  a  mile 
per  day,  if  at  all.  If  the  gravel  space  on 
either  side  were  both  together  on  one 
side  animal  teams  could  travel  as  well  as 


four  and  five  bushels  of  fruit,  and  hand¬ 
some  fruit,  too  ;  in  fact,  those  I  shipped 
to  the  cannery  brought  me  a  “bouquet.” 
They  did  not  reject  a  single  box  ;  all  first 
class.  The  manager  took  home  for  his 
own  use  my  stock ;  he  stated  I  sent  in  the 
finest  tomatoes  they  received  this  season. 
Compliments  are  fine ;  they  rather  smooth 
the  rough  edges  in  life,  but  $15  per  ton 
does  not  make  wages  for  the  picking 
alone,  say  nothing  for  planting,  sorting, 
transportation,  so  I’m  through  growing 
tomatoes  for  canneries.  IIow  anyone 
can  expect  to  get  by  on  high-priced  land, 
as  here  prevails,  is  beyond  my  compre¬ 
hension.  J.  C.  BERRANG. 


Protecting:  Roses  in  Winter 

The  following  advice  about  protecting 
roses  is  given  by  Chas.  G.  Adams,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Bose  So¬ 
ciety  : 

“The  object  of  this  communication  is 
to  warn  new  beginners  that  while  they 
have  probably  made  their  selections  from 
the  most  gorgeous  blooms  the  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas  can  produce,  we  fear  they 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  next  Spring 
to  find  their  efforts  all  in  vain  in  this 
climate,  unless  they  use  great  care  in 
protecting  their  bushes  from  the  effects 
of  our  severe  Winters  and  the  freezing 
and  thawing  of  the  Spring  time.  If 
properly  protected,  most  all  of  the 


This  is  the  cast  at  one  of  the  potato  trials  recently  held  in  New  Jersey.  In  the 
front  row  are:  Clerk,  defense  counsel,  defendant,  judge  and  prosecutor.  Standing 
are  the  witnesses — growers,  local  banker,  dealer  and  County  Agent.  The  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  local  forces  has  been  an  outstanding  feature  in  these  trials. 


cars.  Perhaps  the  main  highways  will  be 
built  so  some  day. 

Come  have  a  slice  of  Winter  water¬ 
melon  ;  we  have  plenty.  The  barn  floor 
is  full,  a  room  in  the  house  is  full,  and 
the  cellar  is  full.  We  scarcely  can  tread 
without  stepping  on  a  melon.  They  do 
taste  good,  even  if  out  of  season.  My 
landlord  is  so  optimistic;  last  Summer, 
when  I  was  sweating  and  scolding  him 
for  not  providing  me  water  for  irriga¬ 
tion,  I  made  the  remark  :  “We’ll  get  our 
melons  when  out  of  season  and  no  one 
will  want  to  buy  them.”  “Oh,  don’t  wor¬ 
ry  ;  they  will  sell.”  So  here  they  are, 
plenty  of  them  ;  help  yourself. 

Well,  now  I  have  tried  farming  in  Ore* 
gon.  True  it  is,  the  stuff  does  grow  with 
irrigation;  it,  is  really  wonderful  what 
crops  one,  can  grow,  but  it  requires  more 
labor,  considerably  more  than  in  the 
East,  and  if  one  has  water  enough,  and 
gets  it  when  needed,  the  results  are  bet¬ 
ter,  but  what’s  the  use?  It  is  the  same 
old  story ;  big  crops,  big  expense  to  har¬ 
vest,  small  price  for  product.  When  the 
season  is  over  one  finds  he  has  just  been 
running  around  a  ring,  getting  nowhere; 
the  man  who  handles  your  product  and 
the  money-lenders  ride  around  in  limous¬ 
ines,  while  you  walk.  I  sent  53  bushel 
boxes  of  pears  to  the  packing-house  Au¬ 
gust  19.  I  sorted  and  graded  them  before 
shipping.  IWhen  the  returns  came  back 
one-third,  or  15  boxes,  were  rejected ;  no 
pay.  The  head  man  of  the  packing-house 
looked  over  our  orchard  before  the  pick¬ 
ing  started  ;  he  pointed  out  several  trees 
and  said  :  “Don’t  pick  those  for  10  days 
or  two  weeks.  They  are  Aujous ;  not 
ripe  yet ;  we  pay  $80  per  ton  for  those.” 
September  1  I  sent  them  17  boxes.  When 
they  reached  the  packing-house  they  de¬ 
cided  they  were  not  Anjou,  but  a  better 
pear,  and  shipped  them  back  to  Ashland 
Fruit  Association  to  handle.  When  the 
returns  came  'back  to  us  we  received 
$1.70.  Nominally  these  pears  weighed 
800  lbs.  I’m  sure  if  I  had  kept  the  pears 
here  and  fed  them  to  the  hog  I  could  have 
made  50  lbs.  of  pork,  at  12  cents  the 
pound.  If  I  dhop  that  in  half,  I  still 
would  have  a  margin,  so  I  would  not  feel 
like  kicking  myself  and  being  angry  at 
the  other  fellow. 

Next  came  the  tomatoes;  many  times  I 
heard  people  remark  as  they  drove  by  on 
the  highway :  “Look,  that  fellow  has  a 
fine  patch  of  tomatoes.”  Sure  I  had ; 
there  were  many  plants  that  delivered 


choices  roses  are  hardy  in  this  climate. 
Unprotected,  they  will  not  survive.  Dif¬ 
ferent  rosarians  have  different  methods 
of  protection. 

“It  is  only  my  purpose  here  to  state 
the  simplest  and  most  universally  used 
one  to  protect  tender  roses ;  namely,  to 
heel  them  up  8  to  10  in.  with  soil,  just 
after  the  first  light  freeze  in  November, 
filling  up  the  intervening  space  with  light 
straw,  leaves,  manure,  or  evergreen 
boughs.  This  method  protects  them  main¬ 
ly  from  the  alternate  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing,  from  bitter  Winter  winds  and  from 
hot  Winter  suns.  Other  methods  involve 
spiking  them  down,  covering  with  bur¬ 
lap;  some  burying  them  in  soil;  but  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  heeling  up  8  to  10 
in.  will  do  the  trick.  This  soil  should 
not  be  removed  until  April,  after  frosts 
are  over.  Excellent  and  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  are  thus  obtained.  Don’t  fail  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  roses  or  you  will  have  to  buy  all 
new  plants  next  Spring.  Bear  in  mind 
that  they  must  be  protected  in  this  cli¬ 
mate.” 

Pruning  Everbearing 
Raspberries 

Will  you  give  me  advice  in  regard  to 
the  care  of  everbearing  red  raspberry 
bushes?  I  am  always  at  sea  as  to  what 
canes  to  cut  out,  as  they  bear  all  the 
time.  I  never  have  good  results  in  re¬ 
gard  to  yield,  which  is  small  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  patch.  f.  f. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  general  rule  to  cut  out  the 
canes  that  have  fruited.  They  can  be 
told  by  the  fact  that  they  become  hard 
and  brittle,  and  drop  their  leaves  fairly 
early.  So  long  as  they  are  bearing  fruit 
they  should  be  permitted  to  remain,  but 
when  they  have  boi-ne  a  crop  they  are  of 
no  further  value,  and  should  be  removed. 
The  main  difference  between  the  true 
everbearing  raspberry  and  the  common 
kind  is  that  the  former  frequently  bear 
fruit  on  the  current  season’s  shoots  late 
in  the  season.  In  California  a  regular 
system  of  pinching  canes  so  as  to  have 
successive  fruiting  from  different  canes 
is  pi-acticed  with  success,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  it  could  be  used  to  advantage  in 
this  section  of  America.  h.  b.  t. 


“Tell  me  the  worst,  doctor ;  I  can 
bear  it.”  “My  bill  will  be  $250.” — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 


Start  the  Season  with 


Clean 


Trees 


SUNOCO 


SELF-EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

realize  the  value  of  clean,  healthy  trees.  They 
mean  a  larger  crop  of  clean,  perfect  fruit ;  bigger 
prices ;  more  profits. 


Sunoco  is  safe  for  trees  because  it  forms  a  perfect  emulsion 
with  any  ordinary  water.  It  kills  more  pests  than  lime 
sulphur. 

Sunoco  Self- Emulsifying  Spray  Oil  makes  a  safe  and  per¬ 
manent  emulsion  by  merely  adding  to  water  and  stirring ; 
no  trouble,  no  boiling,  no  excessive  agitation  needed. 

As  a  late  dormant  spray,  it  kills  scale  insects,  aphis,  eggs 
of  red  spiders,  mites  and  leaf-rollers,  and  several  other 
pests  which  overwinter  on  trees  and  shrubs. 

Use  SUNOCO  as  a  spreader  and  sticker  for  Bordeaux, 
arsenate  of  lead,  nicotine  or  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur;  to 
increase  their  value. 

Peach  Leaf-Curl  is  easily  controlled  by  a  late  autumn 
spray  using  one  gallon  of  Sunoco  Spray  Oil  and  six  pounds 
of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  (not  lime-sulphur)  to  each 
lOOj-gallons  of  water.  Attractive  proposition  for  dealers. 

Writefor  booklet  and  information  to 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

Philadelphia 

New  York  Office  Buffalo  Office  Syracuse  Office 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue  2246  Niagara  Street  Sunset  Ave.  &  Turtle  St. 


IRON  AGE  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes  include  special  and  combined  tools  to  suit  every 
grower  s  need.  Iron  Age  Seed  Drills  sow  so  accurately  that  thinning  is  unnecessary,  if 
you  have  confidence  in  your  seed.  The  operator  can  always  watch  the  dropping  seeds 
—no  chance  for  skips. 


Our  No.  306 Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Single  and  Double  Wheel 
Hoe  is  known  to  thousands  of  Iron  Age  users  as  The  Complete  Gard¬ 
ener.”  It  sows  all  kinds  of  garden  seeds;  can  be  quickly  changed  from 
Seeder  to  Wheel  Hoe,  single  or  double  wheel  style.  Cultivates, 
ridges  and  furrows.  Takes  all  drudgery  out  of  gardening;  mul¬ 
tiplies  the  pleasure  and  profit. 

Write  for  folder  describing  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeders .  Single  and  Double  Wheel  Hoes. 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Company 

625  So.  Washingtou  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IROHME 


No.  SOS 
Combined 
Seeder  and 
Wheel  Hoe 


A  real 
one-man 


Furnished  with 
or  without  truck 


power 
grayer 


BEAN 


SIMPLICITY  , 


A  high-grade  dependable  high-pressure 
power  sprayer  at  small  cost.  An  ideal 
outfit  for  the  grower  with  limited  acre¬ 
age,  who  wants  to  keep  his  trees  clean 
and  produce  the  MOST  and  the  BEST 
.  fruit.  Has  a  capacity  of 


5  %  Gallons  a  Minute 
at  250  Pounds  Pressure 


S  siH  SetOnionPlanter 


Makes 
narrow 
row,  drops 
the  sets 
and  co v  era. 
Pays  for  itself 
over  and  over. 

Price  $65.00 
Write  for  Folder 


Saves  WorK  of  12  Men 

Plants  Gladi* 
bulblets,  any 
size  sets. 
Plum,  Peach, 
u  n  e 
,  etc. 


Pits 


S  <5tH  Set  Onion  Planter  Co. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Iowa  Box>c  F 


— and  it  has  plenty  of  power  to  keep 
the  pressure  righ  t  up  where  you  want  it. 
Complete  with  Rotary  Agitator,  Built- 
in  Pressure  Regulator,  2  H.  P.  Sprayer 
Engine,  Bean  Porcelain -lined  Pump, 
Special  Truck  and  many  other  features 
found  on  no  other  low-priced  outfit.  A 
real  money-maker  for  the  grower. 

. send  this  COUPON  NOW 

BEAM  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. . so-sZ 

oTo  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing, Mich. 

213  W. Julian  St., San  Jose, Calif. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  full  details  of  the  Bean 
Simplicity  Power  Sprayer. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Address _  _ 
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Market  News  and 


P  r  i  c  e  s 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Mark“ts.) 

The  week’s  business  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  fruit  and  vegetable  market  was  par¬ 
ticularly  slow  although  offerings  were 
only  moderate,  but  in  the  wholesale  car- 
lot  market  and  on  nearby  produce  sold 
on  the  street.  There  was  no  material 
change  in  apple  prices  and  the  amount  of 
business  done  was  very  limited,  the  fruit 
being  sold  almost  wholly  in  small  lots. 
New  York  A21/!s  R.  I.  Greenings  sold 
for  $6  a  barrel  and  Massachusetts  Bald¬ 
wins,  A2%s,  worked  out  at  $5.50  and 
some  New  Hampshire  Baldwins  brought 
$6  a  barrel.  Virginia  and  States  close 
by  have  been  shipping  to  Philadelphia 
such  varieties  of  apples  as  Delicious, 
Staymans,  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathans, 
etc.,  and  most  of  these  varieties  are  also 
being  trucked  in  by  New  Jersey  fruit 
growers.  Best  21/js  Delicious  ranged  $0 
to  $7.50  a  barrel,  $2.25  to  $2.50  a  bushel, 
and  Jonathans  were  quoted  around  $5  a 
barrel.  Cranberries  were  firm  and  prices 
are  higher,  the  lighter  crop  resulting  in  a 
stronger  market  this  season.  Good  Kief- 
fer  pears  from  New  York  State  sold  for 
about  $5  a  barrel.  Brussell  sprouts  are 
showing  rather  a  wide  range  in  price,  8 
to  22c  a  quart,  due  to  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  stock.  Cauliflower  was 
weak  under  slow  movement  with  $2  a 
crate  about  top  price.  A  good  supply  of 
celery  and  lettuce  was  received  and  good 
stock  held  firm,  New  York  celery  in  2/3 
crates  averaging  about  $2.  Practically 
all  the  lettuce  offered  was  either  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Florida  grown,  while  Texas 
carrots  and  beets  and  Louisiana  greens 
are  quite  common.  Cabbage  has  been 
moving  solwly  and  $18  a  ton  was  gen¬ 
erally  high  price  on  New  York  grown 
Danish.  Potatoes  were  slow,  but  prices 
held  fairly  steady.  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  in  150-lb.  sacks  ranged  $1.00  to 
$2.10,  while  Pennsylvania  round  whites, 
which  are  favored  by  local  buyers,  sold 
up  to  $2.25  a  sack.  New  York  round 
whites  were  draggy  at  $1.50  to  $1.60, 
some  arriving  in  a  slightly  frozen  condi¬ 
tion.  Spinach  was  very  irregular  .and 
fancy  sweet  potatoes  were  firm.  New 
Jersey’s  selling  at  from  $1.35  to  $1.<0 
per  %-bu.  basket.  First  of  the  season’s 
shipments  of  strawberries  were  received 
from  Florida,  some  selling  as  high  as 
$1.50  a  quart. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  peak  of  high  prices  in  the  egg 
market  generally  occurs  the  last  of  Oc¬ 
tober  or  during  the  month  following  after 
which  an  increase  in  supplies  is  looked 
for  and  prices  decline.  These  general 
conditions  held  true  last  year,  but  during 
the  first  two  weeks  in  December  this 
year  receipts  held  around  14.000  cases 
each  week,  compared  with  about  19,000 
cases  during  the  first  week  and  2 <.000 
vases  the  second  week  a  year  ago.  lhe 
effect  of  the  lighter  supply  is.  reflected  m 
the  price,  during  the  week,  prices  advanc¬ 
ing  2c  on  nearby  and  western  extra  firsts 
which  sold  at  from  64  to  66c  a  dozen, 
compared  with  a  range  of  50  to  53c  a 
dozen  about  a  year  ago.  The  total  re¬ 
ceipts  for  four  of  the  principal  markets 
since  January  1  show  a  decrease  of  about 
1,200.000  cases.  Cold  storage  holdings 
for  December  1  for  the  entire  Tinted 
States  were  reported  as  22. 139.000  cases, 
compared  with  36.004,000  cases  a  year 
ago,  and  27,554.000  cases,  the  five-year 

average.  ,  ,  . 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  m  a 
deplorable  condition  due  to  an  epidemic 
which  has  caused  heavy  losses  to  freight 
shipments  and  express  shipments  have 
also  become  infected  after  arrival  on  the 
markets.  Several  of  our  leading  markets 
have  reported  heavy  death  losses  from  a 
disease  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
the  same  disease,  but  which  has  been  re¬ 
ported  under  such  names  as  ‘-Pneumonic 
Trouble,”  “Roup,”  “European  Plague,” 
etc.  This  epidemic  is  deadly  once  it  gets 
started  in  a  flock  of  chickens  or  fowl. 
New  York  City  as  well  as  Philadelphia 
markets  are  infected,  and  the  New  York 
City  Health  and  New  York  State  author¬ 
ities  believe  after  careful  investigation 
that  what  they  have  in  the  New  York 
market  is  the  so-called  “European 
Plague,”  which  did  an  immense  amount 
of  damage  in  that  country  a  little  while 
ago.  and  an  embargo  has  been  placed  by 
said  authorities  preventing  the  shipments 
into  New  York  City  and  State  of  live 
fowl,  chickens  and  roosters  from  certain 
mid-western  States.  Certain  other  rules 
and  regulations  have  also  been  made  to 
safeguard  the  New  York  poultry  industry 
without  working  any  more  hardship  than 
seemed  necessary  to  the  live  poultry  deal¬ 
ers  and  consumer  of  that  city.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia  losses  have  been  so  rapid  that 
trading  has  been  on  a  “hand  to  mouth” 
basis,  as  no  one  cared  to  hold  poultry 
longer  than  necessary.  Consequently,  re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  limited,  and  recently 
the  health  department  reports  better 
conditions  prevailing  which  is  probably 
due  to  more  rapid  movement  of  poultry- 
through  trade  channels  and  a  smaller 
death  loss.  Poultrymen  should  be  very 
<  areful  about  using  crates  which  by  any 
chance  may  have  become  infected,  or 
introducing  live  poultry  into  their  flocks 
which  might  also  have  become  exposed. 
Prices  during  the  past  week  have  changed 


very  little,  fat  heavy  fowl  being  valued 
at  about  25c  a  lb.,  with  small  stock  and 
White  Leghorns  ranging  14  to  18c  a  lb. 
Fancy  heavy  chickens  and  l1/^  to  2-lb. 
sizes  ranged  24  to  26c,  while  White 
Leghorn  chickens  brough  as  low  as  18c. 
Fancy  live  turkeys  were  valued  at  33  to 
35c  a  pound,  while  fancy  fresh  killed 
turkeys  were  scarce  and  firm  at  42  to 
45c.  Fresh  killed  fowl  advanced  lc  dur- 
in '  the  week  to  29  to  30c  for  heavy  stock 
packed  in  barrels,  boxed  fowl  bringing 
about  lc  a  pound  more.  Nearby  chick¬ 
ens  were  steady,  ranging  32  to  35c  for 
the  heavier  stock  and  broiler  sizes  sold 
for  about  3c  a  pound  over  the  large  birds. 
Nearby  ducklings  were  quoted  at  29c  a 
pound. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  continues  on  a  firm 
basis  as  supplies  are  rather  light  and  all 
desirable  hay  was  kept  well  cleaned  up. 
No.  2  Timothy  sold  chiefly  at  $20  and 
No.  3  at  $19  a  ton.  Light  clover  mixed 
was  valued  at  $20  for  the  best,  while 
heavy  and  medium  sold  for  $16  to  $17  a 
ton.  Straw  held  unchanged  at  $16  a  ton 
for  No.  1  wheat,  rye  and  oat  straw. 

b.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-END  I COTT  MARKETS 

Butter.— Creamery,  lb.,  47c ;  dairy,  lb., 
46c. 

Eggs.— Extra  fancy,  large  whites,  doz., 
70c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  SOc. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  29c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c ;  goat's  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.- — Apples,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25; 
cauliflower,  3  lbs.  for  25c ;  carrots, 
bunch,  5c  ;  bushel,  90c ;  cabbage, _new.  lb., 
2c;  celery,  bunch,  10c;  3  for  25c;  fresh 
horseradish,  can.  12c;  kale,  pk..  20c;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  5c ;  Boston,  head,  10c  ;  onion, 
bu.,  $1.25;  pickling,  qt..  15c;  per  bunch, 
5c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25;  onion 
sets,  lb.,  15c ;  potatoes,  bu..  75c ;  radishes, 
1924,  per  bunch.  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
spinach  pk.,  20c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
4c;  dill,  bunch,  10c;  turnips,  lb.,  3c;  bu., 
75c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Chickens,  light,  lb., 
23c;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  25c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  28c ;  broilers, 
iy9  lbs.,  lb..  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
30c;  fowls,  4 y2  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  32c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  114  lbs.,  lb.,  32c  ; 
squabs,  two  for  40c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  sausage,  lb..  20c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  25c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c; 
pork  chops,  lb..  32c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  45c; 
rabbits,  lb.,  30c;  hams,  sugar  cured, 
whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous.— Buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c ;  honey,  card. 
23c ;  extracted,  18c ;  popcorn,  shelled,  3 
lbs.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  $2  to  $2.25;  pigs, 
4  weeks  old.  each,  $4;  milch  goats,  each, 
$15;  vinegar,  pure,  gal..  30c;  carload  of 
Florida  grapefruit  and  oi-anges  every 
week.  Veal,  per  lb..  18c. 

Hay  and  Feed. — Hay  ;  No.  1  per  ton. 
old,  $19;  No.  2.  per  ton.  old.  $18;  Straw: 
oat,  per  ton,  $14;  oats,  per  bu..  62c; 
wheat,  per  bu.,  $1.65. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c ;  heavy,  lb..  9  to 
12c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  15 
to  25c;  lamb,  lb..  25  to  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks  Spring,  lb..  25 
to  27c;  chickens.  Spring,  lb..  l8  to  26c; 
fowls,  lb.,  18  to  26c;  turkeys,  lb..  35  to 
SOc ;  geese,  lb.,  25  to  2Sc ;_  guinea  hens, 
each,  75c;  pigeons,  pair.  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb..  45  to 
SOc;  chickens,  lb.,  30  to  40c;  fowls,  lb., 
28  to  40c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  55  to  70c :  geese, 
lb..  40c. 

Butter,  lb..  50  to  55c;  eggs.  70  to  SOc; 
duck  eggs,  75  to  S5e. 

Honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c  ;  cap,  25c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  grapes,  lb., 

3  to  5c;  pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25:  hickory- 
nuts.  bu..  $3;  chestnuts,  pint,  25c;  beans, 
bu.,  $4  to  $6;  beets,  bu..  70  to  75c;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz.  heads,  35  to  SOc :  per  100,  $2 
to  $4:  curly,  doz..  60  to  65c;  carrots, 
bu..  50  to  60c :  celery,  doz.  bunches.  40 
to  60c ;  endive,  doz.  bunches.  60  to  75c ; 
garlic,  doz.  bunches.  SOc;  lettuce,  Bos¬ 
ton,  crate,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  leaf,  per  head, 

4  to  5c ;  onions,  bu.,  60c  to  $1 ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  45  to  60c ;  spinach,  bu..  $1  ;  turnips, 
bu..  50  to  75c ;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  1 
to  2i4c. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton,  $23;  No.  2,  $20;  No. 
3.  $18;  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.75;  oats,  bu.,  65  to  72c; 
corn,  bu.,  $1.38  to  $1.43. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  16c ;  fore¬ 
quarters,  lb„  13c ;  hindquarters,  lb.,  17 
to  18c ;  hogs,  light,  lb..  12  to  13c ;  heavy, 
lb.,  11c;  Spring  lamb,  lb.,  23  to  24c; 
yearling  lambs,  lb.,  17e;  mutton,  lb.,  10c; 
veal,  lb.,  IS  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry.— Springers,  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  lb.,  20c ;  colored,  lb.,  23  to  25c ; 
fowls,  Leghorns,  lb.,  17  to  19c ;  colored, 
lb.,  24  to  26c ;  stags,  lb.,  15c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers.  lb.,  12  to  15c;  pigeons,  each,  15  to 


20c :  ducks,  lb.,  20  to  24c ;  geese,  lb.,  20 
to  22c ;  guinea  fowls,  each,  65c ;  turkeys, 
lb.,  35  to  40c. 

Butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
eggs,  65  to  SOc. 

Apples,  bu.,  Alexander,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
Baldwin,  $1  to  $1.50;  Greening,  $1  to 
$1.50;  Hubbardston.  $1.50  to  $2;  King, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
Twenty  Ounce,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Spy, 
$1.75  to  $2.25 ;  Wealthy,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
Wolf  River,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  Pippin,  75c 
to  $1.25;  Snow,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Tallman 
Sweet,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cranberries,  half 
bbl..  $5  to  $7  ;  grapes,  Concord,  ton,  $40 
to  $45 ;  pears,  Keiffer,  14-qt.  basket,  40 
to  50c ;  beets,  basket,  40  to  45c ;  bu.,  70  to 
75c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  28c; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  35  to  40c;  100,  $2.50 
to  $3.50 ;  cabbage,  red,  crate,  75  to  85c ; 
white,  Danish,  ton,  $12  to  $15;  carrots, 
basket,  30  to  35c ;  bu.,  50  to  65c ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  40  to  60c ;  cucumbers,  hot¬ 
house,  basket,  $3  to  $3.25;  endive,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  SOc;  horseradish,  lb.,  10 
to  12c;  kale,  bu.,  40  to  45c;  lettuce,  Ice¬ 
berg,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ;  Boston,  crate, 
90c  to  $1  ;  doz.  heads,  25  to  30c ;  onions, 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2;  yellow,  bu., 
90c  to  $1.10;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
25c;  parsnips,  basket,  35  to  40c;  pota¬ 
toes^  bu.,  45  to  50c;  pumpkins,  doz.,  50' 
to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c; 
romaine.  doz.  bunches,  40  to  SOc;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu.,  70  to  75c ;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  iy,Jo  2i4c;  turnips,  purple  top,  bu., 
60  to  75c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches, 
35  to  40c. 

Honey,  strained  clover,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
qt.,  60  to  75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c;  clover, 
fancy  comb,  case,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  white 
clover,  frame,  18  to  20c;  buckwheat, 
fancy,  frame,  15  to  17c. 

Hiekorynuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  walnuts,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $7;  white  marrow,  $8;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7;  white  kidney,  $7;  pea,  $4.50; 
medium,  $4.50;  yellow  eye,  $5. 

Furs. — Skunk,  No.  1.  $2.75  to  $3;  No. 
2,  $1.60  to  $1.75  ;  No.  3,  $1  to  $1.10;  No. 
4,  60  to  70c  ;  mink,  large  dark,  No.  1,  $9 
to  $9.50;  large  brown,  No.  1,  $7.50  to 
$8;  medium  dark,  No.  1,  $7  to  $7.50; 
medium  brown.  No.  1.  $6  to  $6.50;  small 
dark.  No.  1,  $5  to  $5.50;  small  brown, 
No.  1,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  raccoon,  No.  1,  large, 
$5.50  to  $6 ;  medium,  No.  1,  $3.50  to  $4  ; 
small,  No.  1.  $2.75  to  $3;  muskrat,  Win¬ 
ter,  large.  $1.50;  medium,  $1.10;  small, 
75e;  muskrat,  Fall,  large,  $1;  medium, 
65c;  small,  40c;  red  fox,  large,  No.  1, 
$12 ;  medium,  $9 ;  small,  $6 ;  weasel, 
white,  25c  to  $1.50;  brown,  10c  to  $1. 

Hides. — Steers,  No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,  6c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,  6c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c;  sheepskins,  each, 
50c  to  $2.50;  lambs,  $1  to  $2;  shearlings, 
25  to  75c;  calf,  No.  1.  20c;  No.  2,  lS%c; 
wool,  fleece,  lb.,  40  to  42c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.55  to  $1.60 ;  corn, 
shelled,  $1.38  to  $1.40;  oats.  67%c;  rve, 
$1.20  to  $1.25. 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy,  $23;  mixed,  $16 
to  $18  ;  Alfalfa,  $20  to  $21 ;  oat  straw, 
$15  to  $17  ;  wheat  straw,  ton,  $15  to  $17  ; 
rye  straw,  $19. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  without  much 
change,  except  that  live  poultry  is  strong¬ 
er  and  beans  are  more  plentiful. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  un¬ 
steady  ;  creamery,  43  to  50c ;  dairy,  32  to 
34c ;  common,  30  to  32c.  Cheese,  firm  ; 
daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  new,  23  to  24c; 
Limburger,  26  to  2Sc.  Eggs,  slow ;  hen¬ 
nery,  55  to  65c ;  State  and  Western  can- 
died,  52  to  54c;  storage,  40  to  45c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  33  to  40c ;  fowls,  25  to  26c ;  capons, 
38  to  40c;  chickens.  20  to  28c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  20  to  22c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c ;  geese, 
22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  firm ;  turkeys, 
28  to  37c;  fowls,  16  to  28c;  chickens,  18 
to  25c;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  18 
to  25c ;  geese,  17  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,-  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  Spy, 
Snow,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Wealthy.  Twenty 
Ounce,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Gravenstein,  Wolf 
River.  Russett,  Greening,  Baldwin,  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  seconds,  50  to  65c.  Potatoes, 
steady ;  homegrown,  bu.,  40  to  SOc ;  Ber¬ 
muda,  bbl.,  $16  to  $1S ;  sweets,  Jersey 
hamper,  $2.90  to  $3. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  steady ; 
Winter  sorts,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Keiffer.  25  to 
75c.  Cranberries,  higher ;  Cape  Cod.  bbl., 
$14  to  $15.  Grapes,  active;  California 
varieties,  lug,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  fair ;  white 
kidney,  cwt.,  $11  to  $11.50;  marrow, 
$9.75  to  $10;  red.  $9  to  $9.25;  medium, 
$6.50  to  $7 ;  pea.  $6.25  to  $6.50. 

Vegetables.  —  Steady  ;  artichoke,  box, 
$6  to  $6.50;  beans,  green  and  wax,  ham¬ 
per,  $7  to  $8 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  49  to  50c ;  carrots,  50  to  85c ; 
cauliower,  bu..  $2.25  to  $2.50;  celery, 
crate,  60  to  75c ;  cucumbers,  Southern, 
crate,  $5  to  $7 ;  endive,  bbl.,  $4.75  to  $5 ; 
eggplant,  crate,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  lettuce.  5-lb. 
basket,  40  to  45c ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $3  to 
$3.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  SOc ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  peppers, 
crate,  $5.35  to  $6 ;  pumpkins,  doz.,  50  to 
75c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  squash, 
ton.  $30  to  $35;  tomatoes,  repacked  crate, 


$6  to  $6.25  ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
35c;  turnips,  yellow,  bu.,  60  to  75c; 
white,  75c  to  $1 ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  20 
to  22c;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple  products, 
good  demand ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
sugar,  lb.,  IS  to  22c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  weak;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$19 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton,  $33 ;  middlings,  $35 ;  Red-dog, 
$46  ;  cottonseed  oil,  $42.25  ;  oilmeal,  $46  ; 
hominy,  $50.50;  gluten,  $45.70;  oat  feed, 
$13.  j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

December  18,  1924. 
December  League-pool  prices  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  301 -210-mile  zone  :  Class  1. 
$3.07  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A.  $2.10,  plus 
skim-milk  value;  Class  2B,  $2.25;  Class 
2C,  $2.15;  Class  3A.  $1.80;  Class  3B, 
$1.75;  Class  3C,  $1.65. 

Sheffield  Farms:  Class  1.  $3.07;  Class 
2,  $2.20;  Class  3,  $1.65. 

Non-pool  Association  :  Class  1,  $2.S0 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20;  Class  3A,  $1.70;  Class 
3B,  $1.65. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.45  (9$0.46 

Good  to  choice . 38  @  .44 

Low-er  grades . 34  (9)  .37 

Packing  stock . 22  @  .28 

CHEESE 

Full  cream,  specials  .  .$0.22}4  @$0.23 

Average  run  . 21  <9  .22 

Skims  . 14  (9)  .19 


EGGS 

AVhite,  fancy  . 

Medium  to  choice  . 

Pullets  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Storage,  best  . 

Lower  grades  . 


$0.73(4/)  $0.74 
.544/'  .65 

.54  4|  .57 

.72(9}  .73 

.65(9)  .67 

.34(9 !  .50 

.45(9)  .50 

.33(9)  .42 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  choice  . $0.45(9)$0.46 

Common  to  good . 28(9'  .35 

Chickens,  best . 44(9)  .45 

Fair  to  good  . 30(9)  .38 

Roosters  . /. . 15(9)  .20 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 484?  .52 

6  to  7  lbs . 42(9)  .48 

Small  and  slips . 35(9)  .42 

Ducks  . 18(9)  .25 

Geese  . 16(9'  .28 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.10(9)  2.00 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.  .  .  7.50(9)  9.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.75(9)  7.00 

7  to  8  lbs .  4.25(9'  5.50 

Culls  .  1.50(9)  2.50 


WILD  RABBITS 

Cottontails  from  the  West  in  light  sup¬ 
ply,  wholesaling  around  40  to  55c-  per 
pair  ;  jacks,  90c  to  $1. 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  . $0.17(9) $0.18 

Good  to  prime . 12(9)  .16 

Culls- . 074?  .10 

Lambs,  head  .  3.00(9)12.00 

Pigs,  25  to  35  lbs . 15(9)  .24 


LIVE  STOCK 

Calves,  best.  100  lbs.  .  .  .$13.00(9 $15.00 
Lower  grades  .  7.00(9)  9.00 


Sheep  .  3.00(9)  7.00 

Lambs  . 13.00(9)  15.00 


VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . $0.08 (9) $0.22 


Cabbage,  bbl .  1.25(9)  1.50 

Carrots,  bu . 75(9)  1.00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crate  .  . .  1.00(9)  3.00 

Celery,  doz.  hearts  . : .  1.00(9>  1.35 

100  bunches  .  4.00(9  8.50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  4.00(9'  8.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.50(9)  4.00 

Kale,  bbl . 50(9)  1.50 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  1.50(9)  2.50 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  crate  .  1.25(9)  3.25 

Mushrooms,  3-lb.  bkt . 65(9)  1.35 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.00(9)  2.75 

Parsley,  100  bunches  .  1.50(9)  3.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.50(9)  6.00 

Peppers,  bu .  2.50(9)  5.25 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2.00 4?  2.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.00(9  2.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.75(9  2.50 

Squash,  bbl .  1.50(9  1.75 

String  beans,  bu .  2.50*4?  9.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  .  2.50(9  6.00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.75 (9  1.85 

Watercress,  1 00  bunches  ..  3.00(9'  3.50 

Witloof.  imported,  lb . 20(9 )  .22 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  ISO  lbs . $3.50<9$3.75 


State,  150-lb.  sack  .  1.65 (9  1.85 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1.25(9  1.30 

Bermuda,  bbl . 8.00(913.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.75@  3.25 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $3.004/ $6.00 

Ben  Davis  .  2.004/!  4.00 

Greening  .  3.00(9)  7.50 

McIntosh  .  4.00(9  9.00 

Spy  .  3.00(9  6.50 

York  .  3.50(9  6.00 

Pears,  bbl .  3.50(912.00 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt...  .904/)  1.00 

Cranberries,  50-lb.  box  ....  6.5041)  7.50 

Kumquats,  qt . 10(9  .20 

Oranges,  box  .  2.00(9  6.00 

Grapefruit,  box  .  1.504/)  6.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav— No.  1  Timothv  ..  .$25.004/ $26.00 

No.  2  .  23.004/)  24.00 

No.  3  .  20.00 4?  21 .00 

Straw— Rye  .  15.004?  18.00 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


Come  Snow! 

The  wind  tugs  at  our  windows,  sweep¬ 
ing  snow  across  a  bare  valley.  This 
snow  is  our  first  assurance  of  getting  a 
white  Christmas.  If  in  the  South,  Santa 
has  to  take  off  fur  coat  and  mittens,  na¬ 
turally,  and  change  to  wheels.  But 
northern  folks  like  to  have  him  come  in 
the  reindeer  sleigh  with  his  bells  jing¬ 
ling,  an'd  a  green  Christmas  is  about  as 
popular  as  a  June  frost.  Snowbanks 
and  plenty  of  them,  make  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  setting  for  the  jolly  old  fellow 
that  comes  down  the  chimney.  The  snow¬ 
flakes  riding  to  their  places  have  filmed 
the  clear  yellow  of  the  straw  Daddy  put 
on  the  strawberry  patch  yesterday,  and 
of  the  ground  there  is  nothing  left  to  see 
but  the  brown  topknots  of  the  highest 
mounds  of  earth. 

The  lily  pool  is  still  half  filled  with 
water.  We  intended  to  empty  it,  and 
did  let  out  the  water.  There  were  min¬ 
nows  in  the  bottom,  and  one  mite  of  a 
goldfish  that  a  friend  had  brought  us  in 
September.  The  minnows  were  destined 
for  the  pasture  spring,  and  the  goldfish 
for  the  house  bowl.  However,  we  found 
that  the  goldfish  had  outgrown  such 
captivity  as  we  could  offer.  Ho  was 
wild  and  strong,  and  of  a  brilliance  that 
was  almost  like  a  light,  but  in  the  bowl 
he  began  to  go  dead.  So  Daddy  replaced 
the  ifllet  hose,  half  filled  the  tanlk  out¬ 
side,  and  put  him  back.  The  last  we 
saw  of  him  he  was  nosing  liis  way  down 
into  the  muddy  water.  In  the  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  I  read  that  goldfish  are  really 
carp  and  that  fish  are  the  only  creatures 
known  able  to  suspend  growth  indefi¬ 
nitely  until  food  conditions  are  right  and 
then’  develop  with  startling  rapidity. 
Goldfish  may  become  eight  to  10  inches 
long.  Leaving  water  in  the  tank  is  very 
much  of  an  experiment.  It  seemed  that 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  cover 
the  top  with  plank  and  batten  it.  down 
with  barnyard  manure,  and  this  was 
done,  leaving  a  little  air  hole  in  one  cor¬ 
ner.  Covered  also  by  a  liberal  snow¬ 
storm,  the  concrete  ought  to  be  safe 
from  freezing.  . 

IJke  one  of  the  migratory  birds,  the 
man  from  Florida  lias  hastened  to  put 
snow  and  cold  behind  him.  Writing  back, 
he  says  that  it  is  too  hot  to  rest  nights, 
that  everybody  is  busy  picking  oranges 
which  are  a  fair  price,  $1.50  on  the  tree. 

“  Vnd  I  figure  on  getting  a  box  to  you  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,”  he  finishes,  setting  the 
children  dancing  in  whirls  of  joy.  A 
box  of  oranges,  well  packed  and  selected 
will  last  all  Winter  in  the  cellar  V\  lien 
Mr.  Perkins  went  away,  be  was  looking 
verv  extra  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  These 
chothes  represent  a  new  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  our  understanding  of  a  colored 
man.  Last  year  when  we  paid  lnm  his 
wages  lie  was  disappointed  that  we  had 
not  invested  part  of  the  money  in  a  suit 
of  clothes.  It  seemed  unbelievable.  But 
this  year  he  requested  it  beforehand,  and 
seemed  satisfied.  All  well  enough  of 
course,  but  when  I  fancy  handing  white 
help  a  suit  of  clothes  in  lieu  of  money, 

I  am  impressed  by  the  difference  m  at¬ 
titude.  White  help  might  be  badly  in 
need  and  still  resent  such  an  offer.  White 
help  looks  down  on  the  employer,  while 
colored  help  wants  an  employer  he  can 

It.  seems  apparent  that  the  radio  is 
sweeping  the  country  as  the  automobile 
did  a  few  years  ago.  The  radio  section 
of  the  music  stores  and  the  hardware 
store  are  crowded  with  buyers  looking 
for  an  instrument  to  tit  the  pocket-book. 

I  observe  that  most  of  the  fascination  ot 
radio  lies  in  being  able  to  get  far  sta¬ 
tions  and  a  variety  of  stations.  I  he 
song  heard  from  South  America  may  be 
no  different  than  what  is  picked  up  near¬ 
by.  but  gives  the  operator  more  thrill  and 
a"  fillip  to  his  imagination.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment  lie  feels  as  if  he  has  really  visited 
South  America  in  person.  It  appeals  to 
me  that  it  is  the  contact  with  others  that 
fascinates,  rather  than  the  music  for  it¬ 
self.  or  the  speech  for  its  thought.  Hear¬ 
ing  President  Coolidge  on  the  radio  is 
so  near  like  being  spoken  to  by  him  in 
person  that  it  satisfies  a  hunger  for  com- 
panionship.  Many  a  farm  family  vvill 
make  itself  a  Christmas  present  of  a 
radio  receiving  set  this  year,  and  m  each 
family  there  will  develop  at  least  one 
electrician. 

The  little  brick  sclioolhouse  around 
the  corner  is  agog  with  the  doings  of  near 
Christmas.  The  children  are  looking  in¬ 
to  every  home  closet  for  something  “old- 
fashioned.”  It  has  leaked  out  that  such 
as  these  are  to  be  worn  in  an  act  en¬ 
titled  “Skeeters  Corners,”  but  other  in¬ 
formation  is  withheld  so  that  we  may  be 
surprised  properly  when  the  time  comes. 
We  have  nothing  sufficiently  old-fashion¬ 
ed.  and  Elsie  is  discouraged.  It  looks  as 
though  she  would  have  to  resort  to  the 
rag  bag.  We  may  be  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  ourselves  on  the  stage  a s \ 
was  several  years  ago  in  a  shirtwaist  and 
long  skirt  cut  flaring  at  the  bottom.  It 
will  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  chil¬ 
dren,  that’s  certain. 

The  snowflakes  have  stopped  comine. 
A  cloud  slips  past  the  sun  and  a  mild 
trickle  begins  in  the  low  water  of  the 
cistern.  Little  Mark  pounding  at  a  nail 
in  a  board  with  a  hammer  almost  as  big 
as  himself,  stops  to  listen.  “There  goes 
the  snow.”  cries  Elsie.  But  Daddy  is 


bringing  in  the  mail,  and  here’s  a  letter 
from  the  Idaho  cousin.  The  girls  are  at 
each  elbow  instantly.  “I  won’t  forget,” 
he  writes,  “what  I  promised  Jane  last 
Summer.”  Jane  divulges  tremulously 
that  “  ’Twas  a  dolly  as  big  as  myself.” 
We  are  all  surprised  that  Cousin  Jason 
could  remember  folks  so  far  away. 

Perhaps  getting  ready  for  Christmas 
is  the  best  time  of  all.  The  fresh  ever¬ 
green  and  the  pink  cheeks  of  happy  chil¬ 
dren  ;  the  play  of  mystery,  of  expectation, 
the  solemn  thoughts,  set  Christmas  apart 
from  any  other  holiday  of  the  year.  It's 
a  great  day  when  it’s  well  lived.  This 
is  the  opportunity  for  father  and  mother 
to  impress  upon  childish  minds  a  love  of 
home  to  bring  them  back  after  they  have 
left  the  nest.  Whoever  forgets  the 
Christmases  of  childhood?  It’s  for  re¬ 
membrance,  that  we  should  plan. 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGFR. 


From  the  Sagebrush 
Country 

I  can  no  longer  call  myself  by  any  sou¬ 
briquet  containing  the  word  “sagebrush,” 
although  I  might  well  do  so,  for  it  is 
only  the  length  of  a  kite  string  from  the 
Idaho  State  Technical  Institute  to  the 
sagebrush.  And  what  makes  me  fee! 
still  in  touch  with  farm  people  is  that 
the  majority  of  the  students  in  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute,  or  “Tech,”  as  it  is  famil¬ 
iarly  called,  are  from  farms.  You  would 
be  sure  of  this  could  you  but  enter  one  of 
my  classes.  You  could  name  almost  with¬ 
out  fail,  those  who  are  from  the  city  and 
those  who  are  from  the  country.  The 
latter  are  such  splendid  specimens  of 
physical  young  manhood  and  womanhood. 

The  farm  breeds  independence.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  to  be  the  reason  for  the  fact 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  here  are  working  their  way  through 
college.  They  learn  to  work  from  baby¬ 
hood  on  the  farm,  at  anything  presented 
to  them,  and  when  they  come  to  this  in¬ 
stitution  they  are  willing  to  do  anything 
that  will  take  them  through  whatever 
course  they  have  selected.  And  here  they 
can  learn  to  Ik*  anything  from  a  first- 
class  agriculturist  to  a  teacher — not  ohly 
of  the  grades,  but  of  music,  typewriting, 
or  the  higher  cultural  courses,  and  many 
other  things,  home  economics  included. 

The  boy  who  sweeps  my  room  is  from  u 
farm  near  a  small  town  not  far  away, 
lie  is  not  only  helping  himself  through 
college  by  his  janitorial  work,  but  he  is 
one  of  the  stars  on  the  Tech  football 
team,  one  of  our  best  debaters,  and  a 
splendid  student  in  the  bargain.  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  city  could  have  given  as  much? 
The  cashier  in  the  cafeteria,  the  first  day 
that  I  came  here,  said,  “Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  me,  Mrs.  Greenwood?”  lie  then 
explained  that  he  used  to  work  for  us  on 
our  farm — -trading  work  with  a  neighbor 
farmer  for  whom  lie  worked.  He  is  now 
working  Ms  way  through  the  Tech  by 
acting  as  cashier,  selling  silk  hose  and 
socks,  and  singing,  for  pay,  in  the 
churches  of  Pocatello.  He  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  bass  voice.  lie  is  president  of  the 
freshman  class. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  young  men 
I  ever  knew  comes  from  a  farm  in  North 
Dakota.  He  and  a  friend  of  his  left 
their  farm  homes,  as  so  many  farm  lads 
do,  on  account  of  the  wanderlust.  They 
reached  this  part  of  the  country  and  sud¬ 
denly  decided  to  enter  the  Tech.  Then, 
at  the  last  minute,  one  boy  changed  his 
mind.  The  other  boy  is  still  here.  He 
walked  the  streets  of  Pocatello,  looking 
for  a  job,  and  was  almost  in  despair, 
when  he  got  a  chance  to  help  some  people 
move.  The  woman  of  the  house  liked 
him  so  well  that  she  hired  him  to  help 
her,  instead  of  hiring  a  girl.  She  had 
been  a  caterer,  and  from  her  this  young 
man  is  learning  very  many  valuable 
things.  lie  gets  up  in  the  morning, 
builds  the  fire  and  cooks  breakfast,  help¬ 
ing  later  with  the  housework.  He  has  a 
good  home  with  this  family.  Who  but  a 
farm  boy  could  fit  in  such  a  position?  He 
is  a  brilliant  boy,  a  good  writer,  and  very 
witty.  His  college  work  is  all  of  high 
grade. 

One  young  man  in  my  American  litera¬ 
ture  class  supports  himself  entirely 
through  a  local  newspaper.  His  ambition 
is  to  be  a  teacher  of  literature.  Since  he 
is  a  wide  reader,  and  a  lover  of  that  sab- 
ject,  I  judge  that  he  may  yet  succeed. 
One  thing  I  note  in  particular  here  is 
that  each  student  has  a  well-defined  am¬ 
bition.  The  young  man  who  does  my 
janitorial  work  (intends  to  become  a 
teacher  of  history.  I  believe  he  received 
his  inspiration  to  become  such  from  an 
excellent  teacher  of  history  here  in  this 
institution.  The  boy  from  North  Dakota 
expects  to  become  a  construction  engi¬ 
neer.  The  young  man  cashier  of  I  he  cafe¬ 
teria  is  training  to  be  principal  of 
schools. 

Y'ou  find  the  technical  students  in  all 
the  stores  of  Pocatello.  The  merchants 
make  a  point  of  employing  Tech  students. 
One  young  man,  a  student  of  pharmacy, 
here  in  a  local  drug  store  as  soda  foun¬ 
tain  clerk,  is  from  the  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  from  which  I  come.  lie  walks  a  mile 
to  the  Tech  and  a  mile  back  to  the  drug 
store,  and  works  all  day  and  part  of  the 
night.  I  wonder  when  he  studies.  An¬ 


other  young  man  is  a  shoe  clerk,  and,  by 
the  way,  one  of  our  best  debaters.  An¬ 
other  works  in  a  furniture  store.  This 
young  man  is  editor  of  our  school  college 
journal,  “The  Techniad.”  A  member  of 
my  college  essay  class  works  all  night, 
and  then  appears  at  my  S:10  class  in  the 
morning  without  having  slept.  It  is  a 
good  deal  like  a  night  school  for  him. 

The  girls,  too,  are  working  their  way 
through.  Some  of  them  wait  on  the  cafe¬ 
teria  table.  I  forgot  to  say  that  many 
of  the  boys  do  this  also,  and  many  of 
them  wash  dishes  and  help  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  Tech  cafeteria.  The  cooking  is 
done  by  salaried  experts,  and  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  better  college  cafeteria 
in  tbe  United  States  today  than  that  of 
the  Idaho  State  Technical  Institute.  One 
can  obtain  a  filling  lunch,  hot  soup,  two 
generous  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
a  pudding,  all  for  20  Cents.  The  cook  is 
famous  for  liis  pies.  One  of  the  girls 
who  dishes  the  potatoes  and  meat  comes 
from  the  Italian  colony  near  Acequia, 
Idaho,  where  I  taught  last  year.  Other 
girls  are  living  in  homes  all  over  the  city, 
helping  with  the  housework  before  find 
after  going  to  the  Tech. 

For  the  ambitious  people  of  Pocatello, 
young  and  old,  who  have  to  work  by  day, 
there  is  night  school.  A  great  many  who 
attend  are  those  studying  to  become  nat¬ 
uralized.  Pocatello  has  a  large  foreign 
population.  A  viaduct  divides  the  town 
at  the  north.  On  one  side  is  the  foreign 
business  part.  The  shops  contain  every¬ 
thing  one  may  wish  at  prices  no  higher 
than  I  have  experienced  in  larger  cities. 
The  shops  for  women  are  very  alluring, 
and  there  are  good  fish  markets.  There 
are  no  street  cars,  but  motor  busses  cover 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city  every  half 
hour. 

The  immediate  surroundings  of  Poca¬ 
tello  are  not.  more  attractive  than  those 
of  other  Idaho  towns,  although  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  delightfully  mild.  Our  first  snow 
lies  on  the  ground  on  this,  the  seventh  of 
December,  but  it  is  not  very  cold.  Take 
automobile  into  the  mountains  for  a  few 
miles  and  the  most  glorious  scenery  is 
open  to  you.  Giant  fir  trees  tower  above 
your  head,  varied  by  the  picturesque  as¬ 
pen  groves  and  the  winding  streams.  It 
is  an  unforgettable  experience  to  stand 
on  the  shoulder  of  Scout  Mountain  and 
look  over  the  backs  of  innumerable  other 
mountains,  lying,  like  even  greater  mam¬ 
moths  than  those  of  pro-historic  times — 
to  look  across  to  the  valley  where  one 
may  discover  Pocatello  cuddling  at  the 
feet  of  these  terrifying  protuberances  on 
the  earth’s  surface.  These  are  real  moun¬ 
tains,  not  the  hills  which  the  Easterners 
call  mountains. 

We  go  to  the  farm  for  Christmas. 
Those  of  the  family  who  are  still  there 
send  word  that  they  are  beginning  to 
clean  house  in  preparation  for  our  com¬ 
ing.  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  again  to  the 
sclioolhouse  and  mix  with  the  good  farm 
folk  whom  I  have  known  so  long.  They 
have  been  having  exciting  times  recently, 
religiously,  having  baptized  a  number  of 
our  farm  people  in  the  canal  back  of 
Howard’s  house.  We  shall  go  back  to  I  lie 
farm  and  see  all  the  folks  and  all  the 
dogs,  and  all  the  chickens  and  all  the 
horses  and  all  the  cows  and  everything 
once  again.  There  is  so  much  more  to 
see  on  a  farm  than  in  the  city. 

ANNUO  1>IKE  GREENWOOD. 


Desirable  Cherries 

Will  you  suggest  varieties  of  cherries, 
either  sweet  or  sour,  other  than  the 
Montmorency,  that  it  might  be  well  to 
try?  We  have  a  number  of  Montmorency 
trees.  I  recall  reading  of  another 
variety  that  grew  well  and  sold  well,  but 
do  not  recall  its  name,  F.  a.  ,t. 

Among  sweet  cherries  the .  Windsor  is 
as  jirofitable  a  variety  as  can  be  grown. 
It  is  a  late,  black,  firm-fleshed  variety 
that  is  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  soils, 
and  that  bears  consistently  year  in  and 
year  out.  Black  Tartarian  is  the  earl¬ 
iest  commercial  black  sweet  cherry,  and 
is  highly  desirable.  Quite  recently  a 
new  sort,  Seneca,  has  been  introduced  for 
trial  by  the.  New  York  Slate  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
which  is  even  earlier  than  the  Black 
Tartarian  and  which  is  considered  quite 
promising  for  the  early  markets.  Lam¬ 
bert  and  Schmidt  are  two  other  black 
sweet  varieties  of  importance.  Lambert 
is  a  good  bearer,  the  fruit  is  large  and 
attractive,  and  the  quality  is  very  good. 
Schmidt  is  of  much  the  same  type  as 
Lambert,  though  a  trifle  earlier  though 
the  tree  is  liable  to  be  a  bit  tardy  in 
coming  into  bearing. 

White-fleshed  sweet  cherries  are  not 
so  much  in  demand,  but  some  of  them 
are  of  unusually  high  quality.  Coe  is  not 
much  grown  because  it  is  soft,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  its  light  color,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  best  for  home  use  or  for  local  market. 
Governor  Wood,  ripening  early  in  the 
season,  is  also  profitable  in  spite  of  its 
large  pit,  because  of  its  earliness.  Na¬ 
poleon  is  a  standard  firm-fleshed  variety 
that  is  much  used  for  canning,  and  Yel¬ 
low  Spanish  is  another  variety  of  the 
same  type  that  is  much  grown. 

There  is  not  much  choice  among  sour 
cherries.  Montmorency  is  the  standard 
light-fleshed  .  sour  variety,  and  English 
Morello  is  the  standard  dark-fleshed  sort. 
Ripening  before  Montmorency,  is  Early 
Richmond,  which  is  desirable  to  a  small 
extent  for  its  earliness,  while  a  new 
Morello  type,  Chase,  is  now  being  re¬ 
ceived  with  favor  H.  n.  t. 
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and  other 

LEADER 


SUGAR  TOOLS 


THE  BEST 
EVER 


SUGAR.  MAKERS’  GUIDE— information  on 
sugarmaking  FREE  for  the  asking. 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Dept.  A _ Burlington,  Vermont 

As  Low  as  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend¬ 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 


Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts, 
.  ...  .  •  ed.  - 


SAW 


etc. 

Ripping;  table  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money -saving;  prices.  Madeof 
■  _  ,  best  materials.  $10,000.00 

IGuaranteed /f“%  bond  backs  our  guar¬ 

antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showing 
mall  kind  a  saws,  engines, 
feed  wills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fence,  Ford& Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


THIS  LOG  AND  TREE  SAW  $0 1  95 

Fittsd  with  Atkins  Special  Steel  Guaranteed  Saw**  ■™* 

RUNS  EASY 


,  SAWS 
^$DOWN 
IBEES 


9  Cords  in  to  Hours  by  one  man.  It’s  King  of  tha 
woods.  Catalog  Y  68  Free.  Established  1890. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  2633  S.  State  St.,  Chicago.  I1L 

Power  Cultivator 

Docs  work  of  4  men  or  1  horse — • 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fast 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steered; 
simple,  sturdy.  Automatic  lubrication, 
dust-proof  working  parts  and  our  own 
4-H.P., 4-cycle  air-cooled  engine 
Uses  hand  orligkt  horse  tools. 

M.B.M.  Manufacturing  Co.  , 

;8zReed  St.,  Milwaukee,Wi34? 


REPAIR  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

at  home.  No  equipment  needed.  Hig 
REDDY  Rubber  Repair  Kit  with  illus¬ 
trated  book  showing  how  to  repair  torn 
and  worn  rubber  footwear  and  101  other 
uses  for  old  inner  tubes— make  beautiful 
band-bags,  belts,  tool-cases,  etc.  Com¬ 
plete  kit,  41.00.  prepaid.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 

REDDY  RUBBER  CO. 

151C  Marvin  Ave.  Akron,  Ohio 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  BABY 

Part  II. 

Dick  led  the  way  straight  to  the  back 
of  the  church.  There  stood  a  row  of  old- 
fashioned  horse-sheds.  They  were  little 
used,  now  that  ears  had  come  into  use, 
but  a  few  old  farmers  still  drove  their 
horses  to  church,  and  kept  feed  boxes  or 
dosed  mangers  in  the  sheds  where  they 
fed  their  animals.  Dick  led  the  way 
straight  through  the  dark  to  one  of  these 
horse  sheds.  Frank  followed  as  best  he 
could,  groping  his  way  through  the  black¬ 
ness.  Finally  he  reached  the  shed,  and 
with  his  hands  on  the  wall  felt  his  way 
to  the  corner  where  the  feed  box  was 
built.  And  Dick  stood  up  on  his  hind 
feet,  put  his  paws  on  the  box  and  whim¬ 
pered.  Then,  as  if  remembering  that 
Frank  could  not  understand,  in  the  dark, 
he  took  the  man’s  hand  in  his  mouth  and 
gently  placed  it  in  the  box.  This  may 
seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  never 
been  intimately  associated  with  animals 
of  superior  character  and  intelligence,  yet 
1  know  of  many  cases  where  dogs  and 
horses  have  been  able  to  do  everything  but 
talk  in  their  efforts  to  communicate  with 
humans.  It  is  my  conviction  that  in  some 
way  the  blind  and  the  deaf  may  come 
closer  to  an  understanding  of  these  dumb 
friends  than  ordinary  mortals  ever  can. 

At  first  Frank  thought  he  was  han¬ 
dling  a  bundle  of  old  clothes,  but  finally 
he  felt  some  movement  within.  Finger¬ 
ing  his  way  carefully  into  the  bundle. he 
grasped  a  baby’s  little  hand.  The  tiny 
fingers  closed  on  his  thumb.  I  rank  felt, 
ihe  little  thing  tremble  as  it  shivered 
and  cried.  It  was  a  child — a  child  in 
the  manger!  There  flashed  through 
Frank’s  mind  those  words  which  the 
minister  had  read. 

“ And  this  ihall  he  a  sign  to  you.  Ye 
:  hall  find  the  child  .  .  -  Dying  in  a 

manger!” 

Quickly  Frank  pulled  a  robe  from  the 
nearest  car,  wrapped  it  clumsily,  around 
the  shivering  baby  and  carried  his 
precious  burden  through  the  dark  to  the 
church  door — 'Dick  at  his  heels.  Mary 
stood  there  waiting  for  him,  and  all  that 
Frank  could  think  of  to  say  was: 

“ Glory  to  God  in  the  highest.” 

Then  he  told  how  he  found  the  baby 
in  the  shed  manger,  and  do  you  know 
that  as  he  told  it  half  the  men  in  front 
of  that  little  church  took  off  their  hats 
and  stood  bare-headed  in  the  cold  air. 
For  was  not  this  like  the  working  out 
of  a  miracle?  Curious  women  crowded 
about  them  as  Frank  and  Mary  held  the 
baby  together.  . 

“Come  right  into  the  light  and  let  s 
see  what  it  looks  like,”  said  old  Mrs. 
Wilson,  a  practical  mother,  as  might  be 
attested  by  her  10  children.  But  I’  rank 
refused  when  they  made  him  understand. 

“This  is  a  gift  direct  from  God.  A  gift 
to  us — we  shall  have  our  first  look  at 
this  wonder  in  our  own  home.” 

Frank  and  Mary  started  off  down  the 
road  carrying  the  precious  bundle  be- 
tween  them.  It  weighed  less  than  10 
pounds  though  from  the  wray  they  car¬ 
ried  it  you  would  have  thougnt  they  were 
staggering  under  a  ton  of  the  most 
fragile  material.  We  are  apt  to  smile  at 
the  way  some  of  the  young  folks  carry 
and  handle  their  firstborn,  but  you  should 
have  seen  this  middle-aged  couple  carry¬ 
ing  between  them  the  most  precious  thing 
that  had  ever  entered  their  lives — home 
through  the  frosty  air  of  that  glorious 
Christmas  Eve. 

Over  on  the  main  road  a  company  of 
town  people  were  hurrying  home  in  their 
car.  Sweet  and  clear  came  the  words 
they  were  singing : 

“Silent  night!  Holy  night! 

All  is  clear,  all  is  bright.” 

Frank  and  Mary  would  gladly  have 
been  alone,  but  half  a  dozen  curious  peo¬ 
ple  followed  them  down  the  road.  Frank 
and  Mary  never  spoke^  during  that  walk 
— who  could  speak  wlnm  this  miraculous 
thing  had  fallen  into  their  lives?.  For 
these  brief  moments  they  had  a  glimpse 
of  that  most  perfect  understanding  that 
can  ever  come  to  man  and  woman.  The 
unhappy  thing  about  life  is  that  too  . many 
men  and  women  never  come  to  this  un¬ 
derstanding.  They  plod  wearily  .  on 
through  life  accepting  the  material  things 
with  more  or  less  quarreling.  There 
comes  no  miracle  into  their  homes  to  lift 
their  spirit  away  from  the  earth. 

They  reached  home  at  last,  and  Frank 
held  the  baby  while  Mary  lighted  the 
lamp.  Frank  started  to  unwrap  the 
bundle,  but  Mary’s  trembling  hands 
pushed  his  away. 

“No !  No !  It’s  mine.  It’s  my  an¬ 
swer  to  prayer.  Let  me  see  it  first.” 

She  pulled  off  the  warm  robe  and 
onened  the  rude  bundle  and  exposed  the 
little  form.  Simon  Harris,  the  black¬ 
smith,  stood  close  beside  Mary,  and  he 
caught  the  first  look  at  the  baby.  He 
had  reached  out  his.  finger  to  play  with 
the  little  thing.  Now-  his  hand  dropped 
and  his  face  turned  white: 

‘‘My  God,  if  it  aint  a  nigger  baby!” 

Mary  held  the  little,  twisting  morsel 
of  humanity  up  to  the  light  and  looked 
at  it.  There  could  be  no  question  that 
Simon  Harris  was  right.  There  lay  in 
her  hands  a  dark  brown  baby.  The  mouth 
and  nose  gave  undisputable  evidence  of 


its  dominating  blood.  The  hair  had  lost 
the  kink  of  the  negro  without  quite  reach¬ 
ing  the  curl  of  the  white  race.  There  it 
lay — the  miracle — the  Christmas  wonder 
- — a  poor  little,  helpless,  unwelcome  bit 
of  deserted  human  clay.  It  rubbed  its 
little  helpless  fists  into  its  eyes  and  cried, 
as  any  baby  would  for  help — for  how 
was  it  to  know  that  the  color  line  would 
be  draw'll- — even  in  the  cradle — even  on 
Christmas  Eve?  As  Mary  held  the  baby 
a  piece  of  brown  wrapping  paper  dropped 
out  of  the  bundle.  Frank  picked  it  up, 
brought  it  to  the  lamplight  and  read  the 
words  written  in  straggling  letters. 

“I  can’t  keep  my  baby  no  more.  I 
leave  him  at  the  white  man’s  church. 
May  God  bless  him  what  keeps  him.” 

The  little  group  stood  about  the  table 
staring  at  the  baby  which  Mary  still  held. 
Her  face  was  white.  She  stood  looking 
at  the  miracle  child  in  horror.  Her 
people  had  come  from  the  South.  She 
had  much  of  the  Southern  woman’s  in¬ 
born  prejudice  against  the  negro.  That 
this  little  brown  baby  should  have  come 
to  them,  found  in  a  manger  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve — it  was  hideous — profane  ! 
Simon  Harris  sensed  the  situation. 

“Well  folks,”  he  said,  “I  guess  we 
ain’t  needed  here  no  longer.  ’Bout  time 
we  moved  on.” 

The  women  would  have  remained  to 
talk  it  over,  but  Simon  hurried  them  out. 

“Well,  Merry  Christmas  Mrs.  Henry.” 


he  called  over  his  shoulder.  It  was  a 
perfunctory  but  poorly  suited  greeting. 
Looking  from  the  window  Frank  saw  the 
group  walking  down  the  road,  talking 
and  looking  back  as  they  went.  A  short, 
distance  below'  Frank  saw  Simon  stop 
a  man  who  drove  a  gray  horse  hitched  to 
a  sleigh.  It  was  .Toab  Benson,  the  poor- 
house  keeper. 

“Say  .Toab,”  Simon  called,  “better  stop 
at  Henry’s  and  take  their  Christmas 
present  out  to  the  poorhouse  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  Its  a  black  baby — wished  onto 
them.  From  the  look  of  her,  Mrs.  Henry 
may  go  crazy  and  kill  it  unless  you  take 
it  away.  Well,  Merry  Christmas !” 

So  it  happened  that  while  F rank  and 
Mary  were  looking  at  each  other  across 
the  Christmas  baby,  .Toab  Benson,  the 
poorhouse  keeper,  walked  in  w'ithout 
knocking. 

“Now  then,  what’s  this  I  hear?  Some 
one  worked  off  a  little  brow'n  brat  on 
you?  Wrap  him  right  up,  Mrs.  Henry, 
and  I’ll  carry  him  on  to  the  poorhouse — 
where  he  belongs.” 

Frank  could  not  hear  this,  but  with 
the  keen  intuition  of  the  deaf  he  knew 
what  was  going  on.  Mary  wrapped  the 
robe  around  the  crying  baby  and  held  it 
out  to  .Toab.  But  Frank  rushed  in  be¬ 
tween  them  and  snatched  the  child  away. 

“No  you  don’t,”  he  cried,  in  the  hard 
rough  voice  of  the  deaf  when  they  are 
aroused  to  anger.  “No  you  don’t.  You 
let  that  baby  alone,  .Toab  Benson.  He 
belongs  to  me.  I  found  him  !  God  sent 
him  to  me.  No  poorhouse  for  a  Christ¬ 
mas  baby.  You  hear  me?  Get  out  of  my 
house.” 

And  Joab  stayed  not  upon  the  order 
of  his  going.  He  went  quickly  with  Dick 
growling  at  his  leg. 

"Well,”  he  said  at  the  door,  “I  done 
my  duty  anyway.  I  ain’t  interfering  in 
no  family  quai'rels.” 

The  door  shut  behind  him  and  Mary 
turned  on  her  husband  in  a  sudden  rage. 
The  fraction  of  a  grain  of  pigment  in 
the  skin  of  that  little  one  was  quite 
enough  to  change  a  miracle  to  near 
murder.  This  gentle  woman,  driven  al¬ 
most  insane  with  disgust  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  screamed  at  her  husband  and  then, 
recognizing  the  futility  of  trying  to  make 
him  understand  with  sound,  wrote  her 
defiant  message  that  he  might  record  it: 

“/  will  not  have  that  hrat  in  the  house. 
You  can  choose  between  your  Christmas 
baby  and  me.  I  will  not  touch  it.” 

Then  she  burst,  into  tears — ran  up 
stairs  to  her  room  and  shut  and  locked 
the  door  behind  her,  and  threw  herself 
on  the  bed  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  dis¬ 
appointment. 

Frank  stood  and  read  the  note — hold¬ 


ing  the  crying  baby  in  his  arms.  There 
is  a  curious  obstinacy  about  the  deaf,  or 
at  least  about  many  of  them.  Unable  to 
hear  all  the  small  and  trifling  derails  of 
a  discussion,  they  are  influenced  mostly 
by  fundamentals.  Frank  had  never  been 
considered  a  religious  man.  In  fact,  his 
afflictions  had  led  him  into  a  cynical, 
critical  view  of  life  which  so  often  leads 
to  the  conviction  that  whoever  rules  the 
universe  is  guilty  of  injustice  when  phys¬ 
ical  penalty  is  unfairly  distributed.  Yet 
the  events  of  this  evening  seemed  so 
tremendous — so  close  to  the  supernatural 
— that  Frank  could  not  rid  himself  of  the 
thought  that  he  must  in  some  way  carry 
them  through.  When  Mary  rushed  away 
from  him,  he  did  not  follow  her,  but 
settled  into  h  stubborn  purpose  to  save 
this  little  child. 

He  put  a  tin  basin  of  water  on  the 
stove,  put  one  of  Mary’s  aprons  over  his 
Sunday  clothes,  and  sat  down  in  the 
rocking  chair  beside  the  stove  with  the 
baby  in  his  lap. 

lie  remembered  that  his  grandmother 
had  always  given  him  a  warm  bath  when¬ 
ever  anything  went  wrong  with  him, 
whenever  he  threw  stones  and  broke  a 
window  or  got  his  feet  wet  in  Winter. 
Grandma  had  always  stripped  him  and 
“soaked  him  in  warm  water.”  So  now, 
with  clumsy  fingers,  he  pulled  the  rough 
garments  off  the  little  brown  baby  and 
bathed  it  clean.  Old  Dick  sat  beside  him 
and  watched  w'ith  solemn  eyes.  Dick 
would  gladly  have  helped — with  his 
tongue. 

As  lie  dried  the  soft  brown  skin.  Frank 
suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  bought 
a  set  of  doll’s  clothing  for  the  hired 


man’s  little  girls — to  be  given  them 
Christmas  morning.  Leaving  the  baby 
in  the  rocking  chair,  Frank  found  the 
package  and  opened  it,.  Then  he  fitted, 
as  best  he  could,  the  doll’s  flannel  skirt 
and  dress  over  the  baby.  Frank  could 
not  hear  the  little  thing  crying,  but 
somehow'  Dick  made  him  understand,  so 
with  Dick  left  on  guard  Frank  went 
down  in  the  cellar  and  found  a  small 
pitcher  of  milk.  This  he  warmed  on  the 
stove  and  put  in  a  little  sugar  as  he  had 
seen  his  mother  do. 

You  might  have  called  it  comical  or 
beautiful — just  as  you  were  able  to  feel 
it — this  great  clumsy  man  sitting  in  the 
rocking  chair  feeding  warm  milk  to  this 
feeble  little  brown  baby,  the  dog  sitting 
near  by  as  if  he  fully  understood.  The 
baby  responded  to  this  rude  nursing.  The 
choking  little  cry  ceased.  The  sturdy 
little  legs  stopped  trying  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  the  doll’s  skirts,  and  as 
Frank  rocked  gently  the  little  brown 
fingers  reached  up  for  the  man’s  hand 
and  with  a  -sigh  of  satisfaction  the 
Christmas  baby  fell  asleep.  Frank  put 
out  the  lamp.  The  moon  looked  in  at  the 
window,  the  fire  snapped  in  the  stove,  the 
chair  creaked  a  little  as  it  rocked,  the 
dog  lay  by  the  stove  with  one  watchful 
eye  open.  The  baby  slept  on.  Finally 
the  man’s  head  drooped  over  the  bundle 
in  his  arms.  A  little  later  the  dog  opened 
his  eye  and  almost  smiled  to  see  his 
master  asleep  in  the  chair  still  holding 
the  sleeping  child. 

Upstairs  Mary  lay  for  hours  in  a 
tumult  of  rage  and  grief.  She  thought 
it  over.  The  injustice  of  life.  This 
crowuiing  insult  as  it  seemed.  She  could 
not  make  it  right,  yet  as  she  lay  there 
a  calmer  mood  came  to  her  and  she  re¬ 
pented.  Twice  she  started  up  to  go  down¬ 
stairs  to  see  what  had  become  of  Frank, 
but  something  held  her  back.  Suddenly, 
after  hours  of  thinking  and  thinking, 
there  came  to  her  ears,  as  she  thought, 
the  sound  of  music— low,  murmurous, 
sw’eet  and  far  away.  She  tried  to  reason 
that  it  could  not  be — yet  still  it  came, 
sweet  and  clear.  I  think  it  was  simply 
the  wind  harping  over  and  through  the 
wire  fence  beside  the  pasture,  but  to  the 
tortured  woman  it  seemed  like  some  great 
song  far  away  on  the  hills,  and  it  brought 
her  peace  and  repentance.  She  went  to 
the  window  and  looked  out,  half  expect¬ 
ing  to  see  the  hills  covered  with  a  great 
glory.  The  moonlight  sparkled  on  the 
snow,  and  far  away  to  the  east  rhe  sky 
was  just  beginning  to  color  with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Christmas  morning. 

A  great  peace  came  to  the  woman’s 
heart.  But  as  she  looked  she  saw  a  man 
climb  over  the  road  fence  and  come 


cautiously  in  past  the  shed  and  through 
the  barn  yard.  He  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  walked  to  the  kitchen  window 
and  stood  peering  in.  A  sudden  terror 
seized  upon  Mary — Frank!  he  could  not 
hear  this  intruder.  He  might  be  in 
danger.  Mary  ran  down  stairs,  opened 
the  kitchen  door  and  looked  within.  The 
room  was  warm  and  comfortable,  a  crack 
of  light  from  the  stove  and  the  waning 
moonlight  showed  her  husband  asleep  in 
the  rocking  chair  still  holding  the  baby  in 
his  arms.  The  dog  lay  by  the  stove.  At 
the  w'indow  she  saw  a  man’s  face  looking 
in.  It  was  a  black  face,  a  kindly  face — 
Abram  the  black  man  who  had  seen  the 
vision. 

A  touch  on  her  husband’s  arm  wakened 
him.  Mary  took  the  baby  gently  from 
his  arms  and  pointed  to  the  face  at  the 
window. 

“Come  in,  Abram  !”  she  called. 

The  man  came  in  and  stood  holding  his 
hat  in  his  hand. 

“Mis’  Henry,”  he  said,  “I  hear  tell 
you  got  a  little  brown  baby  here  that  you 
don’t  want.  Ain’t  I  told  you  how  I  had 
a  vision  about  that?  My  wife  she  just 
cried  herself  asleep  because  she  ain’t  got 
no  child.  Mis’  Henry,  can’t  I  have  this 
baby?  Don’t  send  him  to  poorhouse. 
We’ll  give  him  all  the  love  there  is. 
Can’t  I  take  him  back  before  Julia  wakes 
up  and  give  him  to  her  as  my  Christmas 
present?” 

*  *  it  *  X 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  little 
procession  which  moved  over  the  hills, 
along  the  country  road  through  the  crisp 
air  of  that  eai'ly  Christmas  morning. 
Abram  went  ahead — his  face  aglow.  Then 
came  Mary  and  Frank  carrying  the 
precious  bundle  between  them  with  wise 
old  Dick  following.  As  the  snow  crinkled 
beneath  his  feet  Frank  looked  up  at  the 
many  stars  and  the  glowing  East.  There 
came  to  him  again  : 

“Arise  and  take  ihe  young  child  and 
his  mother  and  go  into  the  land  of  Israel: 
for  they  are  dead  who  sought  the  young 
child’s  life” 

They  stopped  before  Abram’s  little 
house.  The  woman  was  still  asleep. 
Gently  Abram  carried  the  Christmas  baby 
and  laid  the  little  brown  offering  in  the 
bed  beside  his  wife. 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  Mr.  Henry,”  he 
whispered,  “that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
in  my  vision  was  just  the  same  com¬ 
plected  that  yoti  be?”  it.  w.  c. 


The  J.  H.  Hale  Peach 

I  read  with  interest  your  editorial  of 
recent  date  in  regard  to  the  J.  II.  Hale 
peach.  The  J.  H.  Hale,  undoubtedly, 
has  qualities  superior  to  Elberta,  since 
it  is  less  fuzzy  and  more  firm.  The  va¬ 
riety  is  not  self-fruitful,  however,  and 
does  not  set  fruit  until  cross-pollinated. 
Interplanting  with  other  varieties  will 
not  overcome  this  difficulty  in  seasons 
unfavorable  to  the  work  of  bees.  There 
are  numerous  instances  on  record  in  this 
State  where  Hale  planted  between  ad¬ 
joining  rows  of  other  varieties  has  failed 
to  set  fruit.  We  have  a  number  of  other 
varieties  introduced  from  various  parts 
of  the  world  which  have  this  same  fault, 
and  they  are  uncertain  in  production. 

Among  our  large  number  of  seedlings 
here  we  have  some  that  are  excellent  in 
every  way,  except  that  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  pollen  themselves.  We  will 
not  introduce  any  of  them,  because  ve 
consider  that  defect  serious. 

In  addition  to  its  inability  to  pollinate 
itself,  J.  II.  Hale  has  a  serious  tree  weak¬ 
ness.  It  is  subject  to  collar-rot  injury 
just  at  and  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  can  be  budded  high  on  hardi- 
stock  to  overcome  that  trouble,  but  of 
course  all  such  weaknesses  are  expensive. 
MTe  believe  that  the  good  qualities  of 
J.  II.  Hale  can  be  retained,  and  the 
weaknesses  eliminated  by  breeding,  and 
we  now  have  several  hundred  trees  of 
Hale  crosses,  which  will  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  in  about  tw'o  or  three  years.  We  ex¬ 
pect  some  fine  peaches  in  the  lot. 

We  have  been  distributing  our  other 
seedlings  rather  slowly,  because  we  find 
that  there  is  need  of  rather  wide  testing 
in  the  State  before  we  make  too  strong 
claims.  Two  seedlings  that  were  very 
promising  in  New  Brunswick  have  proved 
to  be  quite  susceptible  to  bacterial  leaf 
spot  when  grown  in  Southern  New 
Jersey.  We  also  have  a  few  seedlings 
which  are  of  excellent  quality  and  fine 
for  the  roadside  market,  which  lack  cer¬ 
tain  characters  for  long  distance  ship¬ 
ments.  M.  A.  BLAKE. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


Father:  “Ned,  why  are  you  always  at 
the  bottom  of  your  class?”  Ned  :  “It  real¬ 
ly  doesn’t  matter,  pa.  We  get  the  same 
instruction  at  both  ends  of  the  class. — 
Boston  Globe. 


A  Farm  Labor  Group 
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A  Trip  to  the  Hospital 


“Yes,”  the  doctor  was  saying  in  a 
casual  and  detached  sort  of  way,  “I 
think  we  had  better  fix  you  up  right  off. 
I  wouldn’t  advise  letting  things  go  any 
longer.  Now  let’s  see;  I  could  operate 
next  Saturday.  Stop  at  the  hospital  on 
your  way  home  and  see  the  superintend¬ 
ent  about  your  room  and  special.  Be  on 
hand  late  Friday  afternoon.  Fine  day, 
isn’t  it?” 

As  I  walked  out  of  the  doctor’s  office, 
the  one  thing  of  which  I  was  certain 
was  that  I  didn’t  know  whether  the  day 
was  a  fine  one  or  not.  I  had  just  been 
sentenced  to  the  electric  chair,  and  the 
state  of  the  weather  didn’t  somehow  seem 
to  he  of  any  immediate  concern.  Yet  here 
I  am,  a  number  of  weeks  later,  feeling 
very  much  alive — a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  famous  and  ever  increas¬ 
ing  O.U.’s — Operation  Union.  Those  who 
do  not  belong  to  this  mystic  order  are 
said  to  be  awfully  fed  up  on  the  never- 
changing  conversation  of  those  who  do. 
An  operation,  major  or  minor,  is  good 
for  15  years  of  interesting  talk  and  com¬ 
parisons  between  operatees.  But  let’s 
get  down  to  the  details. 

There  are  probably  millions  of  men 
and  women  in  this  country  who  are  in 
various  stages  of  bad  health,  all  for  the 
need  of  a  two  or  three  weeks’  trip  to  the 
hospital  and  the  healing  knife  of  a  sur¬ 
geon  recognized  as  one  of  the  best.  It 
takes  about  all  the  nerve  an  average  per¬ 
son  possesses  to  make  up  his  or  her  mind 
to  a  preventive  operation.  Yet  if  the 
preventive  operation  were  indulged  in 
when  the  need  is  first  known,  the  mil¬ 
lions  in  this  country  who  die  every  year 
from  cancer,  tumors,  and  the  dozens  of 
other  diseases  which  the  surgeon’s  knife 
only  can  conquer  so  easily  on  the  very 
start,  would  decrease  in  a  startling  man¬ 
ner.  and  the  poor,  putting-it-off  victim 
would  live  to  laugh  and  enjoy  life  for 
many  added  years  to  come. 

I  was  at  the  hospital  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon  at  the  appointed  time,  and  went 
through  the  usual  preliminaries  at  the 
hands  of  the  nurse  in  preparation  for 
the  grand  ceremonies  next  morning. 
When  you  know  and  make  up  your  mind 
to  do  a  thing — especially  if  you  have 
known  for  some  time  previous  that  the 
evil  hour  must  come  some  day— the  aver¬ 
age  person  musters  together  all  his  thin 
sporting  blood,  his  ragged  ’and  badly 
scared  nerves,  his  faith  in  his  doctor,  his 
common  sense,  and  if  he  be  of  a  religious 
turn — implicit  trust  in  God.  You  are 
glad  that  the  time  has  come  and  will 
soon  be  over.  You  know  exactly  how  the 
soldier  felt  when  he  made  ready  to  go 
over  the  top. 

The  next  morning,  just  before  nine 
o'clock,  I  was  dressed  in  operating  togs, 
which  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a 
deep-sea  diver’s  outfit,  and  was  wheeled 
into  the  operating  room,  where  I  climbed 
with  well-simulated  enthusiasm  onto  the 
operating  table.  The  table  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  surgical  nurses  and  the  doctor 
giving  the  anaesthetic.  The  Chief  Carver 
I  didn’t  observe.  A  cone-shaped  thing 
was  immediately  pressed  down  over  _  my 
eyes  and  nose  and  began  that  unique 
odor  which  one  never  forgets.  No — I 
wasn’t  afraid — I  suppose  my  nerves  were 
still  obeying  the  inner  command  to  hold 
forth  at  any  cost,  and  be  a  sport  to  the 
bitter  end.  It  seemed  a  long  time  before 
anything  happened — they  told  me  later 
that  I  was  a  glutton  for  this  kind  of 
ether  punishment.  I  heard  the  doctor 
who  was  giving  the  stuff  ask,  “Who  is 
this  woman?”  And  as  nobody  replied,  I 
told  him  my  name.  Then  it  seemed  as 
though  I  wasn’t  getting  air — and  I 
rather  slowly  told  them  so.  All  of  a 
sudden  my  mind  began  to  revolve  just 
like  a  cart  wheel.  It  seemed  as  though 
I  couldn’t  hang  to  my  senses  much 
longer.  I  pressed  hard  the  nurse’s  hand 
— some  people  .fight  like  maniacs  as  they 
go  under — and  as  I  felt  oblivion  coming 
on  like  a  long,  unfrightening  tide,  I  men¬ 
tally  or  physically  waved  my  conscious 
self  “goodby.”  for  I  could  protect  it  no 
longer !  The  next  thing  I  knew,  I  had 
waked  up  four  hours  later  in  my  room, 
the  interim  a  dreamless  blank,  and  was 
gagging  from  the  effects  of  the  sickening 
ether.  Everything  was  all  over  and  per¬ 
fectly  all  right.  Was  I  downhearted? 
Only  physically. 

And  that’s  the  whole  experience  in  a 
nutshell.  After  you  have  been  through 
the  rather  needless  mental  travail,  the 
later  physical  suffering  seems  rather  a 
poor  second.  For  the  first  24  hours,  you 
are  not  allowed  one  drop  of  water,  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  one  nauseated  and  there¬ 
fore  racks  and  wrings  the  incisions.  I 
had  taken  so  much  ether  that  I  was 
simply  burning  up  with  it,  and  that  long 
wait  without  water  was  one  of  the  hard¬ 
est  periods  I  ever  experienced.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  the  cracked  ice  the  nurse 
let  me  hold  in  my  mouth.  I  should  have 
suffered  greater  torment  than  I  did.  My 
nurse  told  me  of  one  poor  Polish  woman 
who  tried  to  bribe  her  to  bring  water 
during  such  a  time.  I  can  understand 
the  feeling  of  explorers  and  travelers 
lost  in  the  waterless  desert. 

But  everything  has.  an  end.  and  at  the 
expiration  of  my  drinkless  24  hours,  I 
was  tendered  half  a  glass  of  hot  soda 
water  which  probably  tasted  the  best 
of  anything  in  this  world.  Every  half- 
hour  this  drink  was  repeated.  We — my 
mind  and  body — were  out  of  the  woods. 

One  of  the  miracles  of  the  modern  hos¬ 
pital  is — how  one  can  feel  so  sick  at 


first,  and  in  a  week  be  almost  another 
person.  The  woman  who  can  hang  onto 
this  thought  when  she  is  feeling  so  ut¬ 
terly  down  and  out  can't  help  but  be  a 
little  cheered. 

Ten  years  ago  the  hospital  was  not 
considered  in  the  maitter-of-faet  light 
which  it  is  today.  Nor  was  it.  equipped 
and  run  so  that  it  deserved  to  be.  We 
have  come  far  in  10  years  where  scien¬ 
tific  medicine  and  surgery  is  concerned, 
and  that  man  or  Avoman  aaJio  alloAvs  old 
superstitions  and  ignorance  to  blind 
their  eyes  to  what  this  institution  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  for  them  will  end  by  pay¬ 
ing  with  their  lives  in  thousands  of 
cases. 

Ten  years  ago,  as  short  a  time  as  this, 
educated  and  enlightened  people  were  in¬ 
clined  to  hide  their  hurts  as  if  something 
to  be  ashamed  of — and  they  entered  the 
grave  instead  of  the  hospital,  or  entered 
the  hospital  so  late  that  it  could  not 
help  them.  Since  then  eA-ery  paper,  mag¬ 
azine,  lecturer  and  health  propaganda 
have  united  in  exposing  the  dangers  of 
letting  those  symptoms  go  Avhich  mean 
danger.  Every  disease  has  been  flooded 
with  light,  and  we  are  shown  that  it  can 
be  helped.  Only  the  putters-off  take 
chances  Avhen  they  finally  give  in,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  their  lives  are  saved 
or  at  least  prolonged.  It  doesn’t  seem 
reasonable  for  anybody  to  deliberately 
ignore  their  body’s  danger  signals  when 
by  displaying  ordinary  nerve  and  cour¬ 
age,  they  could  be  spared  to  their  families 
and  friends  for  a  natural  lifetime.  It 
Avould  take  more  courage  for  me  to  court 
death  in  a  certain  period  of  time  than 
to  go  to  a  hospital  and  there  "have  all 
uncertainties  and  pain  cut  aAvay  for  al¬ 
ways. 

If  the  expense  is  deterring  you,  when 
your  doctor  tells  you  that  an  operation 
is  necessary,  explain  to  him  at  once  and 
frankly  just  how  you  are  situated,  and 
he  will  arrange  for  you  to  pay  both  his 
and  the  hospital’s  bill  on  the  installment 
plan,  just  as  America  has  learned  to  buy 
so  much  of  everything.  After  you  have 
got  your  health  back,  you  will  be  glad 
to  take  in  Avashings  if  necessary  to  pay 
up.  Not  at  first,  of  course,  for  strength 
is  often  slow  in  getting  normal,  but  some 
time  you  are  going  to  feel  like  a  different 
man  or  Avoman — and  you  will  bless  the 
day  you  gathered  all  your  courage  to¬ 
gether  and  decided  to  have  it  out  once 
for  all  AA'ith  your  health.  America  can 
Avell  be  proud  of  her  efficient  hospitals 
and  their  life-saving  staffs.  If  Ave  would 
all  throw  ourselves  upon  their  wonderful 
skill  Avhen  we  first  know  that  our  bodies 
are  not  running  right,  the  wives  and 
mothers  especially  who  would  be  spared 
for  long  useful  lives  would  make  an 
army  of  living  testimonials  the  like  of 
which  the  world  lias  never  seen  as  yet. 

If  you  need  helping  in  a  physical  way, 
don’t  say  it  with  patent  medicines  if 
some  good  doctor  has  advised  an  opera¬ 
tion.  I  cannot  tell  you  not  to  dread  one, 
for  the  foolish  mind  is  not  so  easily  con¬ 
trolled,  but  the  little  purgatory  a  ner- 
Arous  and  imaginative  person  goes 

through  Avith  before  an  operation  does 
seem  like  crucifying  oneself  without 

rhyme  or  reason,  after  its  all  OA’er.  The 
safest  place  in  the  Avorld  is  a  hospital. 
It  is  equal  to  practically  everything  in 
the  long  line  of  human  ailments.  If 
these  Avere  Bible  times,  the  staff  of  a  hos¬ 
pital  would  be  accused  of  performing 

miracles.  And  it  does  perform  them. 

Personally,  I  Avould  rather  be  mended  up 
in  one  than  play  on  a  harp  in  the  here¬ 
after  at  some  rapidly  approaching  date, 
and  belong  to  the  honorable  order  of 
O.U.’s  here  on  earth.  Wouldn’t  you? 

HELEN  S.  K.  WILLOOEX. 


N.  Y.  Beekeepers  Meet 

It  is  a  wonder  to  me  why  so  many  bee¬ 
keepers  of  this  State  neglect  to  attend 
the  NeAV  York  State  convention  Avhich  is 
held  every  year  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  December  at  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Syracuse.  I  always  figure  that  I 
learn  enough  new  wrinkles  about  the 
care  and  management  of  bees  to  pay  my 
expenses  several  times  over,  and  besides 
it  is  an  inspiration  to  get  acquainted  with 
beekeepers  Avho  number  their  colonies  by 
the  hundred  and  count  their  crop  in  tons. 
Most  of  these  men  have  built  their  busi¬ 
ness  from  small  beginnings,  and  have  the 
real  stuff  in  them.  Anyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  bees  is  welcomed  to  these  meet¬ 
ings.  Be  sure  to  be  there  next  year,  and 
bring  the  ladies  along,  as  I  hear  the  of¬ 
ficers  are  planning  to  have  more  enter¬ 
taining  features  next  season,  and  Avill  not 
be  all  business. 

Mr.  Jay  Smith  of  Vincennes,  Ind., 
gave  us  a  wonderfully  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  talk  on  queen  rearing,  and 
again  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
there  is  any  one  thing  more  important 
than  the  rest  in  beekeeping,  it  is  to  have 
the  very  best  queens  that  we  can  secure. 
Although  Mr.  Smith  raises  thousands  cf 
queens  for  sale,  he  advises  every  bee¬ 
keeper  to  learn  to  raise  his  own  queens, 
as  many  seem  to  be  more  or  less  injured 
by  being  in  the  mail  and  are  not  apt  to 
be  quite  as  good  as  queens  that  do  not 
have  to  endure  the  trip.  lie  used  a  mod¬ 
ification  of  the  Doolittle  method  of  queen 
rearing,  using  cells  of  his  own  make.  He 
especially  emphasizes  the  point  that  the 
colony  that  is  to  raise  the  cells  must  be 
fed  liberally  for  at  least  five  days  before 


receiving  the  prepared  cells,  unless  there 
is  a  quite  heavy  honey  flow  coming  in  at 
the  time.  Also  he  has  found  it  best  to 
spray  some  feed  over  the  nuclei  Avhen 
giving  the  cells.  If  they  are  given  a  lit¬ 
tle  feed  for  a  day  or  two  very  feAAr  cells 
will  be  destroyed.  There  was  some  dis¬ 
cussion  about  breeding  up  a  race  of  non- 
SAvarming  bees,  and  some  claim  to  have 
made  quite  a  start  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  It.  B.  Willson,  our  State  extension 
man,  told  us  of  the  use  of  the  formalin- 
alcohol  treatment  for  American  foul 
brood.  This  is  knoAvn  as  the  Ilutzleman 
solution,  and  is  composed  of  SO  per  cent 
alcohol  and  20  per  cent  formalin.  This 
is  apparently  a  successful  Avay  of  disin¬ 
fecting  combs  which  have  been  on  col¬ 
onies  affected  with  American  foul  brood. 
Before  treating,  all  honey  must  be  ex¬ 
tracted  and  every  cell  must  be  uncapped, 
so  the  solution  can  come  in  contact  AV'th 
the  inside  of  the  cells ;  it  is  the  formalin 
which  does  the  work  ;  the  alcohol  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best  and  most  penetrating  carrier 
that  has  yet  been  found.  The  combs  are 
to  be  immersed  4S  hours,  after  Avhich  the 
solution  is  thrown  out  with  an  extractor. 
The  combs  are  now  hung  up  to  dry.  after 
Avhich  they  are  ready  for  use. 

There  is  such  a  great  variation  in  the 
strength  of  formalin  ;  it  is  dangerous  to 
try  to  make  your  OAvn  solution.  Combs 
can  be  treated  for  around  4  cents  in 
large  lots ;  smaller  lots  cost  somewhat 
more,  according  to  the  number  treated. 
Anyone  Avho  contemplates  treating  combs 
for  this  disease  should  correspond  with 
R.  B.  Willson,  Roberts  Hall,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.  It  is  dangerous  to  attempt  this  Avork 
without  minute  directions.  Mr.  Willson 
has  an  outfit  for  demonstrating  the  use 
of  this  solution,  and  Avill  go  anywhere  in 
the  State  Avhere  there  is  a  group  of  bee¬ 
keepers  Avho  need  his  services. 

Geo.  II.  Rea  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Com¬ 
pany  gave  us  a  very  interesting  address 
on  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  bee 
culture.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  indus¬ 
try  is  keeping  pace  with  any  other  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuit.  The  discoverey  of  a 
method  of  treating  American  foul  brood 
seems  to  be  the  most  recent  outstanding 
advance.  More  and  more  beekeepers  seem 
to  be  wintering  their  bees  on  their  Sum¬ 
mer  stands.  They  are  learning  that  with 
young  queens,  plenty  of  stores  and  heavy 
packing  bees  can  be  wintered  successful¬ 
ly,  even  far  up  in  Canada.  Many  xioav 
use  a  food  chamber  placed  on  top  of  the 
brood  nest,  to  insure  plenty  of  feed  for 
Winter,  and  to  last  until  fruit  bloom. 
Many  think  a  half-depth  chamber  better 
than  a  full  hive  body,  as  it  takes  too 
much  heat  to  keep  it  warm. 

No  set  rule  can  be  given  for  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  bee  cellar,  as  it  is  found 
that  the  moisture  in  the  cellar  has  a 
great  effect.  The  proper  temperature  is 
that  at  which  the  bees  are  quiet,  and  may 
be  anywhere  from  42  to  57. 

Dr.  Phillips,  who  now  occupies  the 
chair  of  apiculture  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  told  us  of  his  investigations  in  find¬ 
ing  the  cause  and  cure  of  black  brood,  or 
European  foul  brood,  while  employed  by 
the  United  States  government.  He  car¬ 
ried  on  his  investigations  in  many  States 
and  found  many  puzzling  problems.  He 
would  find  a  very  badly  infested  area, 
and  perhaps  a  few  miles  away,  and  some¬ 
times  right  in  the  center,  he  would  find 
places  not  affected.  So  in  order  to  find 
the  cause  of  this  condition  he  wovdd  make 
a  chart  of  the  area  under  investigation 
and  put  different  colored  tacks  to  indicate 
where  the  disease  was  causing  the  most 
trouble.  In  this  way  he  discovered  that 
where  there  was  a  heavy  flow  of  honey 
very  early  in  the  season  there  was  very 
little  trouble.  Also  that  healthy  bees 
moved  into  an  infected  area  would  con¬ 
tract  the  disease,  and  when  moved  back 
the  trouble  would  disappear.  It  was 
also  found  that  with  a  food  chamber  add¬ 
ed  to  a  colony,  so  there  Avas  sure  to  be  an 
abundance  of  stores  until  fruit  bloom, 
there  was  little  trouble,  even  in  the  in¬ 
fected  area.  Where  an  area  has  once 
become  infected  the  germs  are  ever  pres¬ 
ent.  To  keep  in  check,  see  that  every 
colony  has  a  young,  vigorous  Italian 
queen  and  plenty  of  stores  and  heavy 
packing,  if  wintered  on  Summer  stand. 

G.  AV.  B. 


Extracting-  Honey 

I  have  three  gallons  of  honey.  Please 
advise  me  how  I  can  separate  the  honey 
from  the  wax.  F.  A.  H. 

Commack,  N.  Y. 

The  old-fashioned  way  to  separate  the 
comb  from  the  honey  Avas  to  mash  the 
comb  Avitli  a  potato  masher,  or  something 
like  this,  and  then  strain  through  a 
cheesecloth.  Of  course  this  was  a  very 
slow  process,  taking  many  days  for  the 
honey  to  drip  out,  and  usually  there 
would  remain  quite  a  lot  of  honey,  still 
adhering  to  the  comb.  The  improved 
method  is  to  mash  the  combs,  and  put  in 
a  tin  pail  or  sap  bucket.  Place  it  in  a 
boiler  of  water  on  the  stove,  keep  it 
stirred  up  until  the  honey  is  about  the 
consistency  of  water,  then  pour  into 
your  cheesecloth  bag,  or  strainer.  In  this 
way  you  will  get  most  of  your  honey, 
and  not  have  to  wait  a  week  for  it.  Of 
coure  you  cannot  expect  to  get  quite  all 
of  the  honey  unless  you  have  some  way 
of  applying  pressure.  In  using  the  heat 
method  be  very  careful  not  to  get  it 
too  hot.  as  the  flavor  of  the  honey  might 
be  injured.  The  temperature  should  not 
go  above  160  degrees.  o.  av.  b. 


Looks  Like 
Buckskin, 
Soft  as 
Suede, 
Wears  like 
Leather 
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JHIRJ 

Rugged,  Strong, 

and  Guaranteed 

Soft  and  velvety  as  a  fine  dressed  buckskin 
you’ll  find  the  celebrated  BUCK  SKEIN  Shirt 
will  wear  like  leather.  Each  shirt  carries  the 
Gold  Bond  Certificate — our  guarantee  to  you 
that  the  shirt  will  retain  its  soft,  downy  texture 
and  color  after  washing.  Will  not  shrink.  Coat 
style.  Two  army  button  flap  pockets.  Double 
stitched  seams.  A  big,  husky,  warm.  Out-door 
shirt  for  work  or  sports. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  BUCK  SKEINS 

Send  dealer’s  name  -  we  will  send  picture  of 
Tom  Mix  and  piece  of  Buck  Skein. 
Lustberg,  Nast  &  Co. 

Dept.  C,  329  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NOW!  New  Low  Engine  Prices 

ONLY  69 

L  A  Month  fj— 

for  a  few  months 
— easy  toownthefamoua 
Standard  WITTE  En¬ 
gine.  Uses  Kerosene, 

Gasoline,  Distillate  or 
Gas.  Equipped  with  celebrated  Troubleproof 
WICO  Magneto.  Simplest  and  cheapest  to  op¬ 
erate.  New  device  makes  starting  easy-  6 0%  surplus 
Fsrr  BIS  UFIV  power.  Sizes  2to25  II-P  allstyles, 
rlftt  OIU  ntW  Sold  direct  from  factory  to  you  on 
cuaiiic  onnir  ninety  days’  free  trial. 
CIlUlllC.  OUvn  Write  today  for  my  new  illustrated 
engine  book — sent  absolutely  Free.  No  obligation  to  you. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1892  Witte  Building,  ...  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1892  Empire  Building,  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

Co.,  48  Elm  Si. .Quincy. 111. 


ICE 


PLOWS 

TOOLS 


Plows  $22.00  Up 

WM.  H.  PRAY,  Mir. 

La  Grangeville.  New  York 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural,  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Most  of  the  papers  I  get  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  question.  They  appear  to  think  it  is 
loaded.  w.  c.  \v. 

T  may  be,  but  that  seems  all  the  more  reason 
why  it  should  be  fairly  discussed.  If  the  record 
of  the  Bureau  reasonably  justifies  the  money  and 
labor  which  has  been  invested  in  it  the  more  it  is 
discussed  the  stronger  it  will  appear.  This  idea  of 
being  afraid  of  things  because  we  think  they  are 
loaded  makes  us  think  of  Gen.  Putnam  and  the 
gunpowder  barrel.  “Old  Put,”  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  had  a  quarrel  with  a  British  officer,  who 
challenged  him.  That  gave  Putnam  the  choice  of 
weapons.  lie  did  not  relish  being  carved  up  with  a 
small  sword  or  shot  down  by  a  pistol,  so  he  brought 
out  a  gunpowder  barrel  showing  the  black  grains  of 
powder  on  top.  He  then  sat  down  beside  the  barrel 
and  invited  the  officer  to  sit  on  the  other  side. 
When  both  were  seated  “Old  Put”  calmly  took  his 
lighted  pipe  and  started  to  knock  the  live  coals  into 
the  powder.  The  officer  jumped  and  dodged  behind 
a  tree.  He  didn’t  propose  to  be  blown  up.  Putnam 
calmly  dumped  the  burning  coal  into  the  supposed 
“powder.”  Nothing  happened.  It  wasn’t  powder 
at  all,  but  onion  seed,  a  good  imitation.  Some  of 
these  terrible  things  that  men  run  away  from  are 
loaded,  but  it  is  onion  seed — not  gunpowder. 

* 

ANY  of  our  people  are  eager  to  find  home  em¬ 
ployment,  especially  during  the  Winter  season. 
On  many  farms  there  is  little  if  any  cash  income 
during  the  Winter  months,  and  farm  women  in 
particular  are  sadly  in  need  of  cash.  Most  of  our 
people  have  read  about  the  vast  sums  of  money 
spent  for  candy,  and  especially  for  milk  chocolate. 
Most  farm  families  have  a  fair  supply  of  milk.  Is 
it  not  possible  to  develop  this  into  chocolates  and 
thus  get  a  share  of  the  millions  that  people  are 
paying  for  such  sweets?  All  this  seems  plausible, 
and  it  would  indeed  be  a  great  benefaction  if  one 
could  utilize  a  good  share  of  the  milk  at  home  and 
sell  it  in  the  form  of  candy.  But  here  is  a  report 
from  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  business  for  many 
years : 

The  vacuum  pans  or  drying  cylinders  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  milk  drying  equipment.  To  properly  make 
a  good  milk  chocolate  it  would  require  the  investment 
of  about  $30, 000  in  machinery,  and  to  my  knowledge 
there  is  no  practical  way  to  make  same  on  a  small 
scale  in  a  private  home. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  a  co-operative  dairy 
society,  working  on  a  large  scale,  might  develop  a 
business  of  this  sort,  but  evidently  it  is  not  suited 
to  home  conditions  where  a  good  quality  of  fudge 
or  molasses  candy  can  be  made.  The  most  desirable 
thing  that  we  can  think  of  would  be  some  practical 
way  of  developing  a  little  home  business  which  will 
give  a  cash  income. 

* 

YOU  will  be  interested  in  Mrs.  Greenwood’s  ac- 
account  of  that  school  or  college  in  Idaho. 
Many  a  man  who  reads  that  will  wish  that  his  boys 
and  girls  could  be  made  to  earn  their  education  in 
that  way.  Some  of  us  who  were  obliged  to  do  it 
well  understand  how  much  of  character  and  de¬ 
termined  efficiency  come  out  of  the  labor  struggle 
which  such  young  people  must  make.  Such  students 
may  not  think  so,  but  they  get  more  of  enduring 
value  out  of  washing  dishes,  clerking,  sawing  wood 
or  the  other  self  aids  to  education  than  they  do 
out  of  the  text  books.  Such  values  are  not  orna¬ 
mental  or  popular,  but  they  are  enduring.  There 
are  many  young  people  in  Eastern  colleges  who  are 
doing  much  the  same  thing.  They  will  be  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  future.  It  is  harder  to  work  one’s  way 
through  college  in  the  Eastern  institutions.  The 
closer  you  get  to  the  frontier  the  more  men  are 


valued  for  what  they  really  are.  They  are  closer 
to  real  democracy  —  nearer  the  crude,  original 
struggle  for  life  against  natural  forces.  We  should 
think  it  a  great  plan  for  the  Eastern-raised  youth 
to  be  educated  in  the  West,  and  for  the  Western 
youth  to  attend  some  Eastern  college.  That  would 
be  one  good  way  of  developing  broad-minded  leaders 
who  can  grasp  something  more  than  a  sectional  view 
of  this  great  country. 

* 

IN  some  country  communities  a  trouble  much  like 
the  following  has  arisen.  Years  ago  land  was 
given  to  a  certain  society  to  be  used  for  church  or 
educational  purposes.  No  deeds  were  given,  but  it 
was  understood  that  in  case  of  diversion  to  other 
purposes  the  land  was  to  revert  to  the  original  heirs. 
Then  sheds  and  other  similar  buildings  were  built. 
Now  the  society  has  abandoned  the  place  and  many 
of  the  sheds  have  fallen  down.  To  whom  do  they 
belong,  and  what  should  be  done  with  them?  Strange 
to  say,  there  are  some  bitter  disputes  over  this 
point.  We  believe  that  the  society  should  first  give 
notice  to  the  builders  of  the  sheds  to  remove  them, 
before  a  certain  time,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so  let 
the  society  dispose  of  them  as  they  see  fit. 

5k 

HIS,  the  last  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1924. 
goes  to  you  with  our  sincere  wishes  for  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  the  happiest  of  New  Years.  There  is 
nothing  perfunctory  about  this  wish.  We  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  make  any  elaborate  showing 
or  any  spectacular  protestation  of  friendship.  Many 
of  us  have  worked  together  for  years.  We  are  like 
a  great  family,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  such  a 
loose  organization  as  the  readers  of  a  paper  really 
to  be  a  family.  We  doubt  if,  in  all  the  world,  there 
is  another  such  family  as  we  now  find  grouped 
around  the  name  and  record  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It 
has  been  the  great  pleasure  of  the  present  owners 
and  managers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  work  together  for 
nearly  40  years.  That  means  a  long  time  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  a  .profession  which  in  most  cases  becomes 
stale  and  unprofitable  after  25  years.  We  have  not 
found  it  so.  Our  people  have  been  kind  and  sym¬ 
pathetic.  They  have  been  charitable  and  have  given 
us  the  most  loyal  support  and  encouragement.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  that,  they  have  given  us  reasonable  and 
constructive  criticism.  This  has  given  us  courage 
to  fight  and  patience  to  endure.  All  this  has  given 
true  zest  to  life,  and  we  can  approach  the  New  Year 
with  full  confidence  in  our  people  and  with  the  hope 
that  we  may  be  of  renewed  service  to  them.  We 
spend  no  time  or  space  trying  to  tell  what  we  shall 
attempt  during  1925.  When  brother  and  sister  meet 
on  Christmas  morning  they  do  not  waste  time  in 
long  pledges  of  loyalty.  If  the  heart  is  right,  such 
things  are  not  needed.  We  know  we  can  depend  on 
you  to  the  full  limit  of  true  loyalty.  You  will  find 
us  the  same  as  ever — doing  our  part  with  all  the 
energy  and  skill  at  our  command  to  make  this  paper 
a  true  friend  of  its  readers.  If  you  watch  the  face 
of  the  clock  on  New  Year’s  Eve  you  cannot  possibly 
notice  any  lapse  of  time  when  the  old  year  gives 
place  to  the  new.  A  tick  of  the  clock  and  the  New 
Year  has  come.  That  is  the  way  we  feel  about  the 
life  of  our  great  family.  It  has  been  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  human  life  to  work  with  you  through 
1924.  Let  us  not  think  for  a  moment  of  any  change 
or  break,  but  go  on  in  the  old  way,  facing  the  future 
with  confidence  and  strength.  Merry  Christmas  and 
Happy  New  Year  to  all. 

>k 

DURING  the  past  few  weeks  several  wealthy 
men  have  given  property  estimated  at  $120,- 
000,000  value  to  the  cause  of  education.  All  this 
money  will  be  used  to  develop  colleges  and  schools. 
Half  a  dozen  institutions  will  receive  a  sum  greater 
than  the  total  value  of  all  property  in  New  England 
50  years  after  the  first  settlement  at  Plymouth !  It 
is  a  remarkable  commentary  on  the  development  of 
industrial  wealth  in  this  country  that  all  this  money 
should  have  settled  into  the  control  of  half  a  dozen 
enterprises.  One  case  in  particular  shows  how,  un¬ 
der  our  industrial  system,  the  profits  from  an  agri¬ 
cultural  crop,  tobacco,  have  gone  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  side  rather  than  to  the  farm  production.  And 
the  future  of  the  college  funds  will  depend  largely 
on  the  profits  from  these  great  industries,  for  the 
property  thus  given  to  education  is  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  stocks.  It  has  become  a  fair  question  as  to 
whether  the  cause  of  true  education  is  best  promoted 
by  handing  these  huge  sums  to  the  great  colleges. 
In  one  case  the  donation  has  been  made  to  a  school 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  training  orphans  in  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits,  largely  agricultural.  We  think 


there  is  a  greater  need  for  such  well-equipped  in¬ 
dustrial  schools,  close  to  country  people,  than  for 
greater  aid  to  the  great  universities.  Of  course  we 
realize  that  this  is  not  a  popular  opinion  among 
those  who  are  supposed  to  control  our  machinery  for 
education,  but  we  are  expressing  what  we  have 
learned  and  observed  in  a  rather  long  and  strenuous 
life  experience.  The  trouble  with  the  richly  en¬ 
dowed  college  is  that  it  is  apt  to  lose  its  spiritual  in¬ 
dependence,  being  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  for  its  support.  We  are  told  that  this 
very  freedom  from  financial  obligations  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  make  it  freer  and  more  democratic,  but  that 
does  not  seem  time  in  our  experience.  We  would 
prefer  to  see  this  money  spent  on  some  plan  for  im¬ 
proving  the  common  schools  rather  than  in  putting 
higher  education  still  higher.  It  seems  as  if  the 
long,  everlasting  struggle  between  aristocracy  and 
democracy  enters  into  education  as  well  as  every 
other  department  of  life. 

5k 

WHO  is  qualified  to  serve  as  a  trial  juror  in 
New  York?  What  are  the  property  quali¬ 
fications?  These  questions  are  now  asked  so  fre¬ 
quently  that  we  answer  them  here: 

In  order  to  be  qualified  as  a  trial  juror  in  a  court 
of  record  a  person  must  be  a  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  a  resident  of  the  county,  not  less 
than  21  years  nor  more  than  70  years  of  age,  as¬ 
sessed  for  personal  property  belonging  to  him  in  his 
own  right  in  the  amount  of  $250,  or  the  owner  of  a 
freehold  estate  in  real  property  situate  in  the 
county  of  the  value  of  $150,  or  the  husband  of  a 
woman  who  is  the  owner  of  a  like  freehold  estate 
belonging  to  her  in  her  own  right,  but  a  person  who 
was  assessed  on  the  last  assessment  roll  of  the  town 
for  land  in  his  possession  under  a  contract  for  pur¬ 
chase  thereof,  upon  which  improvements,  owned  by 
him,  have  been  made,  to  the  value  of  $150.  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  serve  as  a  trial  juror. 

5k 

WE  think  the  Grange  can  do  a  great  service  to 
the  country  by  keeping  alive  and  populariz¬ 
ing  the  old  songs  which  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War.  In  these  days  of  jazz  and  foolish  music 
the  generation  is  likely  to  forget  the  beautiful  old 
melodies  which  grew  out  of  the  struggle  to  preserve 
the  Union.  “Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground,” 
“Rally  Round  the  Flag,”  “Just  Before  the  Battle.” 
and  dozens  of  others  sprang  out  of  the  troubled  soul 
of  a  nation,  and  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  die 
out  of  memory,  any  more  than  the  great  hymns 
which;  have  come  down  through  generations  of 
church  people.  The  Grange  is  just  the  organization 
to  keep  these  songs  alive.  It  must  be  said  that  some 
of  the  standard  Grange  songs  are  dreary  in  music  and 
dull  in  sentiments,  but  these  fine  old  war  songs  will 
enliven  any  gathering.  A  few  years  ago  we  attend¬ 
ed  a  Grange  meeting  which  seemed  about  to  taper 
off  into  a  stupid  dullness.  Then  a  quartette  of  four 
elderly  men  came  out  and  sang  that  forgotten  Amer¬ 
ican  song  beginning  “Lift  up  your  heads,  desponding 
freemen !”  The  audience  responded  to  it.  It  was 
wonderful.  These  elderly  men  seemed  to  have 
stepped  out  of  the  past  with  a  great  message  to 
youth.  Keep  up  the  old  songs. 


Brevities 

They  say,  rightly,  that  “idleness  is  an  enemy  of  the 
soul.” 

Minute  men  are  all  right,  but  we  want  day  and  year 
men  too — who  will  get  on  the  job  and  stay  there. 

A  Rhode  Island  girl  of  13  was  recently  married. 
The  truant  officer  has  just  decided  that  this  child-wife 
must  remain  in  school. 

In  Pennsylvania  771  cows  each  gave  more  than  1,000 
pounds  of  milk  during  the  month  of  October.  The  two 
best  cows  gave  2,508  and  2,303  pounds  respectively. 
They  were  Ilolsteins. 

In  1730  Rhode  Island  passed  a  law  prohibiting 
lawyers  from  being  elected  to  the  Legisature.  It  was 
soon  repealed.  Out  of  51  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate,  29  are  lawyers ! 

There  may  be  sour  spots  in  every  field,  no  matter 
how  well  limed.  That  is  one  good  reason  why  seed  of 
Alsike  clover  should  be  mixed  with  the  Red.  The  Al- 
sike  will  grow  on  the  sour  spots. 

Several,  people  have  asked  for  the  analysis  of  peanut 
hulls.  We  have  finally  obtained  the  following:  "I 
find  upon  analysis  recently  that  peanut  hulls  contain 
13  per  cent  crude  protein,  16  per  cent  fat  and  13  per 
cent  fibre.” 

It  is  said  that  during  the  World  War  large  quantities 
of  quack  grass  seed  were  sold  to  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  for  seeding  on  aviation  fields.  The  severe  Canadi¬ 
an  Winters  prevent  great  spreading  of  quack  grass.  A 
thick  stand  of  quack  grass  has  sent  many  an  American 
farmer  “up  in  the  air.” 

A  New  York  woman  has  brought  suit  against  her 
husband  because  he  would  not  talk  to  her.  This  she 
claims  is  “cruel  and  inhuman  treatment.”  We  have 
known  cases  where  a  woman’s  flow  of  language  might 
be  characterized  in  that  way. 
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Paying  for  a  Monopoly 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association 
lias  announced  tlie  purchase  of  the  Clover 
Farms  milk  business,  consisting  of  seven  country 
plants,  and  the  city  distribution  business.  The 
League  takes  the  country  plants  and  the  Borden 
Company  gets  the  city  end  of  the  business.  Clover 
Farms  did  principally  a  bottled  milk  trade,  and  its 
retirement  now  still  further  centers  the  bottled  trade 
in  the  hands  of  Bordens  and  Sheffield  Farms. 

It  is  general  information  in  milk  circles  that  the 
League  has  also  bought  out  a  larger  and  more  im¬ 
portant  dealer  doing  business  in  Brooklyn,  and  that 
the  announcement  will  be  made  later. 

•No  statement  is  given  of  the  price  paid  either  by 
the  pool  or  by  Bordens,  nor  of  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  taken  over,  but  the  purchase  is  announced  as  in 
line  with  the  general  policy  of  the  pool  management. 

This  official  group  policy  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
whole  dairy  industry  in  the  New  York  milk  shed. 
As  such  it  certainly  should  be  fully,  frankly  and 
fairly  discussed  in  the  interest  of  dairymen.  We 
propose  so  to  discuss  it.  and  we  want,  first,  to  leave 
no  doubt  about  our  position. 

This  paper  harbors  no  favor  and  no  dislike  for 
any  milk  dealer,  organization  or  official  group.  It 
appraises  dealers,  organizations,  leaders  and  official 
groups  in  proportion  to  their  service  to  the  farm  or 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  do  it  harm.  Its  concern 
and  devotion  is  for  the  milk  producer,  rich  or  poor, 
no  matter  where  he  lives,  or  to  what  group  he  is 
allied. 

It  is  devoted  to  the  principle  of  co-operation  for 
dairymen  which  it  has  advocated  for  half  a  century. 
Since  it  helped  dairymen  put  the  old  League  on  its 
feet  in  1916  it  has  cherished  a  friendship  for  that 
organization  and  for  the  dairymen  whose  confidence 
and  support  made  its  early  success  possible.  In  the 
true  sense  of  disinterested  service  the  League  and  its 
members  have  no  better  friend.  At  times  it  seems  to 
be  their  only  true  friend.  Balked  in  its  efforts  to 
put  the  control  of  the  LesPgue  in  a  majority  vote  of 
its  members,  and  defeated  in  its  vigorous  and  per¬ 
sistent  fight  to  keep  the  League  independent  and 
free  from  alliances  with  the  milk  trust,  The  It.  N.-Y. 
expected  a  costly  experience,  but  frankly  it  had  lit¬ 
tle  conception  of  the  awful  price  dairymen 
were  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  present  policies. 
It  could  not  lend  itself  to  deceptions  and  exploita¬ 
tion  of  dairy  farmers  then.  It  cannot  do  so  now, 
but  give  us  the  League  or  any  other  dairy  organiza¬ 
tion  under  the  control  of  members  Lilly  informed, 
and  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  back  it  to  the  limit  of  its 
power  and  its  resources. 

The  logical  perfection  of  the  official  pool  policy  as 
announced  would  be  a  complete  monopoly  of  milk 
distribution  by  the  Borden  company.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  surprising  in  this  objective,  from  the  Bordens’ 
side  of  the  partnership.  It  has  been  their  well- 
known  cherished  ambition  for  years.  A  complete 
monopoly  by  purchase  with  corporation  money,  how¬ 
ever,  had  its  prudent  limitations,  and  progress  was 
consequently  slow.  Attempts  to  acquire  an  easy 
monopoly  by  legislation  failed.  The  scheme  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  coveted  monopoly  now  with  the  money  and 
implied  consent  of  milk  producers,  who  have  here¬ 
tofore  always  opposed  it,  must  be  an  unexpected 
triumph  and  surprise  to  themselves.  It  is  as  far  as 
we  know  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
where  a  large  body  of  widely  distributed  producers 
have  deliberately  sought  to  limit  the  market  for 
their  own  product  to  one  abhorrent  monopoly.  Eight 
years  ago  an  emissary  of  the  milk  trust,  disguised  or 
deluded,  proposing  to  organize  a  farm  association 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  distributive  monopoly 
for  Bordens,  would  be  driven  out  of  every  barnyard 
in  the  State  at  the  point  of  a  pitchfork.  He  is  no 
safer  now  when  his  real  purpose  is  known. 

The  Borden  company  does  not  merit  a  monopoly 
privilege  at  the  hands  of  dairymen.  For  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  1910  it  set  the  price  of  milk  and  drove  dairy 
farmers  to  desperation.  Previously  its  cohorts  de¬ 
feated  every  attempt  of  dairymen  to  organize,  and 
it  was  the  last  to  surrender  in  the  1916  fight.  Just 
six  hours  after  the  settlement  it  began  to  lav  plans 
to  capture  the  League  through  its  leaders,  and  to 
gather  the  fruits  of  it  into  its  own  basket.  It  made 
a  pact  with  the  executive  committee  and  bought 
what  farmers  had  gained  with  a  mess  of  pottage. 
The  experience  of  the  Country  Milk  Company  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  old  League  was  scrapped. 

It  early  developed  a  plan  with  the  then  president 
of  the  League  to  load  their  old  country  plants  on 
farmers’  shoulders  on  a  monthly  installment  pay¬ 
ment  plan,  with  a  25-year  option  on  the  milk  and  a 
city  monopoly  of  its  distribution.  A  little  timely  pub¬ 


lic!  tj’  of  the  scheme  and  the  farmers’  protests  trip¬ 
ped  up  that  scheme.  Once  committed  to  it  and  a 
number  of  payments  made,  dairy  farmers  would 
have  been  tied  hand  and  foot  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
.tury.  Yet  the  striking  similarity  of  that  plan  with 
the  scheme  now  developing  cannot  escape  any  ob¬ 
server.  Everything  expected  in  the  first  plan  is 
realized  in  the  present  scheme.  In  both  cases  farm¬ 
ers  pay  high  for  the  plants  in  installments  taken 
out  of  the  milk  bills.  In  both  cases  Bordens  gets 
all  the  milk  at  its  own  price.  In  both  cases  the 
Borden  company  advances  towards  a  complete  mon¬ 
opoly  of  distribution.  If  one  mind  did  not  design  both 
plans,  then  two  minds  worked  to  the  same  end. 

The  Borden  company  forced  a  beggarly  price  on 
dairy  farmers  previous  to  1916.  It  worked  zealously 
to  keep  down  the  price  during  the  war.  It  has  been 
officially  admitted  that  it  has  been  making  its  own 
price  for  milk  substantially  since  the  war.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  milk  has 
never  before  been  so  low  as  it  is  just  now,  and  the 
Borden  patron  receives  substantially  50  cents  per 
100  lbs.  less  than  producers  for  other  distributers. 
Many  of  their  best  patrons  have  been  producing  at  a 
loss.  Others  are  simply  'broke,  and  the  condition 
of  the  industry  is  extremely  serious.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Borden  company  is  making  the  biggest 
profits  in  its  history. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  record  to  justify  the  official 
pool  policy.  We  do  not  believe  that  dairy  farmers 
in  the  pool  or  outside  of  it  would  knowingly  and 
willingly  pay  for  Bordens’  monopoly. 


Martin  H.  Glynn 

Ex-governor  mlvrtin  ii.  glynn  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  home  in  Albany  on  December  13 
of  heart  dilation.  His  age  was  53  years. 

Born  and  bred  a  poor  boy  in  Columbia  County,  he 
earned  and  paid  his  own  way  through  college,  and 
through  his  own  personal  effort  became  a  lawyer, 
editor,  publisher,  orator,  statesman  and  one  of  the 
best  read  men  of  the  State.  His  practice  in  law  was 
limited,  but  he  was  distinguished  in  all  of  the  other 
capacities.  At  the  age  of  26  he  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress,  where  he  served  two  terms  with  distinction 
and  commendation  from  several  public  bodies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  York  State  Grange.  He  was  State 
Controller  in  1907,  and  carried  the  State  with  $22,- 
000,000  of  deposits  through  the  panic  of  that  year 
without  the  loss  of  a  penny. 

In  1912  he  defeated  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr., 
and  was  elected  Lieutenant-governor.  When  Gov¬ 
ernor  Sulzer  was  impeached  Glynn  became  Governor 
and  served  out  the  remaining  year  and  some  months 
of  the  term.  As  Governor  he  supervised  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  workmen’s  compensation  law,  and  secured 
its  enactment,  and  also  the  direct  primary  law.  lie 
is  classed  as  one  of  the  four  great  Governors  of  the 
State,  with  Tilden,  Cleveland  and  Hughes. 

In  1921  he  gained  international  fame  by  bringing 
Lloyd  George  and  De  Valera  together.  This  confer¬ 
ence  adjusted  the  dispute  of  700  years’  standing  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Ireland,  and  resulted  in  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Irish  Free  State. 

To  us  his  most  distinguishing  merit  was  his  great 
sympathy  for  the  people  of  the  farm.  It  was  for 
farmers  that  he  insisted  on  the  State  Land  Bank, 
which,  while  never  developed  for  them,  served  as  a 
model  for  the  national  farm  loan  system  later  pro¬ 
vided.  Economizing  elsewhere  lie  insisted  on  liberal 
appropriations  to  pay  farmers  for  condemned  cat¬ 
tle.  The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  which 
was  established  through  his  personal  insistence,  was 
the  first  State  department  of  the  kind,  and  commit¬ 
ted  the  State  to  the  aid  of  farmers  in  the  marketing 
of  their  products.  It  was  farm  legislation  of  the 
most  progressive  class.  There  were  men  who  as¬ 
sumed  that  his  favors  to  farmers  were  inspired  by 
a  hope  of  political  preferment,  but  those  in  his  inti¬ 
mate  confidence  can  testify  to  the  sincere  impulses 
of  his  kindly  heart  and  fertile  mind  for  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  farm  home.  / 


School  Meeting,  Syracuse,  December  3 1 

THIS  is  the  last  call  for  the  meeting  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society.  rfhis  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Syracuse 
Courthouse  at  11  a.  m.,  with  afternoon  session  at 
2  p.  m.  Each  county  may  send  five  voting  delegates, 
but  all  are  invited  to  come  and  advance  their  views. 
A  new  set  of  officers  will  be  elected,  and  a  full  pro¬ 
gram  arranged  for. 

The  chief  points  to  be  considered  are  enforced 
consolidation  and  tax  equalization.  A  strong  effort 
will  be  made  to  repeal  Sections  128  and  129  of  the 


educational  law.  A  plan  will  be  offered  for  equal¬ 
izing  taxes  which  will  provide  for  the  reasonable 
support  of  country  districts  under  a  State-wide  plan. 
There  will  also  be  considered  plans  for  improved 
training  classes  for  teachers  and  qualifications  of 
superintendents. 

The  Society  is  opposed  to  any  blanket  bill  seeking 
to  revolutionize  the  entire  school  system  at  once.  It 
will  try  to  present  a  series  of  separate  bills,  each  one 
standing  on  its  own  merits.  We  need  all  friends  of 
the  rural  school  at  this  meeting.  That  means  you. 
At  no  other  meeting  in  the  State  can  you  find  such 
opportunity  to  present  your  views  freely  and  with¬ 
out  reserve.  Will  you  not  make  every  possible  effort 
to  come  and  help  adopt  a  sensible  program  for  school 
legislation? 


November  Milk  Returns 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association 
has  reported  a  gross  price  of  $2.35  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone  for  November. 
The  deductions  are:  Expenses  9  cents  and  certifi¬ 
cates  10  cents,  or  a  net  cash  return  to  patrons  of 
$2.16  per  100  lbs. 

Sheffield  Farms  association  reports  $2.69. 

Model  Dairy — non-pool  group — reports  $2.71. 
Non-pool,  Buffalo,  $2.80. 

The  pool  report  for  November  does  not  give  the 
total  volume  of  pooled  milk  for  the  month,  nor  the 
volume  in  each  class,  as  formerly.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible,  therefore,  to  give  any  detailed  analysis. 


The  Milk  Situation  in  a  Nutshell 

My  farm  is  within  the  zone  that  furnishes  New  York 
City  with  milk.  1  am  a  producer  of  Grade  A  milk 
and  am  a  “pooler,”  but  deliver  my  milk  to  a  Borden 
bottling  station.  On  November  25‘  I  received  returns 
for  my  October  milk,  the  price  paid  (not  including  the 
premium)  being  $2.31.  per  hundred  pounds  or  about 
4%  cents  a  quart.  The  Bordens  delivered  Grade  A 
milk  at  my  home  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y. )  for  18  cents  a 
quart;  that  is,  I,  tim  producer,  received  4%  cents  for 
what  the  consumer  paid  18  cents.  My  milk  station  is 
about  70  miles  from  my  home.  It  seems  to  cost  13)4 
cents  a  quart  to  bottle  and  distribute  Grade  A  milk. 

Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
two  or  three  grievances  of  the  Orange  County  (N.  Y.  > 
dairymen.  First:  At  4%  cents  a  quart  the  farmer 
cannot  produce  milk  without  a  loss.  I  have  held  on 
for  three  years,  but  am  planning  to  sell  my  dairy  unless 
conditions  change.  Secondly :  It  costs  too  much  a 
quart  to  market  Grade  A  milk.  The  consumer  seems 
to  be  able  to  pay  18  cents  a  quart  for  Grade  A  milk, 
and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  “surplusage”  of  milk 
of  that  grade.  In  fact,  there  are  indications  that 
Grade  A  and  Grade  B  are  becoming  luxuries.  The  con¬ 
sumer  of  ordinary  income  is  forced  to  buy  milk  from 
his  grocer  to  whom  it  comes  in  40-quart  cans  and  is 
not  handled,  always,  in  a  sanitary  way.  Thirdly  :  The 
cry  of  “help  the  farmer”  that  comes  from  our  legisla¬ 
tive  halls,  may  cause  the  large  grain  and  stock  produc¬ 
ers  of  the  West  and  the  Middle  West  to  rejoice;  but 
Ave  hear  nothing  to  encourage  the  dairymen  who  furnish 
the  homes  of  New  York  City  with  good  milk.  Mean¬ 
while  the  dairymen  are  selling  their  dairies  and  the 
infants  of  the  city  are  hungering  for  the  food  they 
cannot  get.  avillis  boughton. 

New  York. 

Live  Poultry  Embargo 

IIE  New  York  City  Health  Department  and 
State  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  have 
declared  an  embargo  on  live  poultry  shipments  from 
the  Dakotas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Indiana.  The  reason  .is  the  existence  of  a 
serious  disease,  said  to  resemble  European  poultry 
plague,  in  shipments  from  these  localities. 

The  embargo  began  December  12,  and  the  dura¬ 
tion  is  indefinite.  A  thorough  cleaning  and  fumi¬ 
gation  of  all  poultry  receiving  places  here  is  going 
on.  This  will  be  a  good  thing  anyway,  regardless  of 
the  disease,  as  everyone  knows  avIio  is  familiar  with 
the  filthy  and  smelly  condition  of  these  places. 

The  action  of  the  disease  has  been  peculiar,  as 
shipments  that  appeared  to  he  all  right  when  started 
have  shown  around  25  per  cent  of  loss  shortly  after 
arrival  here.  Some  claim  that  the  trouble,  or  much 
of  it,  is  more  the  result  of  over-crowding  and  im¬ 
proper  feeding  on  the  way  than  to  any  specific  dis¬ 
ease.  Closely  cooped  fowls  that  are  unable  to  get 
their  heads  more  than  a  foot  above  the  filth  and 
smells  of  contaminated  floors  are  in  a  wretched  con¬ 
dition.  No  poultryman  with  any  common  sense 
would  subject  his  home  flock  to  such  misery.  Va¬ 
rious  experts  are  investigating  the  disease  so  that 
something  definite  as  to  just  what  the  trouble  is  and 
means  needed  for  stopping  it  may  be  known  later. 

Meanwhile  the  usual  retail  buyers  here  have  put 
up  an  embargo*  of  their  own,  as  the  Jewish  and 
Italian  housewives  are  refusing  to  purchase  chick¬ 
ens,  regardless  of  where  they  come  from.  This  has 
demoralized  the  market  so  that  the  Live  Poultry 
Commission  Merchants’  Association  has  issued  an 
order  that  “No  cariot  live  poultry  from  any  State 
will  be  handled  by  receivers  in  New  York,  excepting 
cars  already  here  or  en  route, 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

Our  friendly  page  is  very  dear. 

This  month  it’s  full  of  Christmas  cheer. 

Drawn  by  Louise  Wiederhold  (13  years),  New  York 

Memory  Verse 


A  CHRISTMAS  WISH 

]’d  like  a  stocking  made  for  a  giant, 

And  a  meeting-house  full  of  toys; 

Then  I'd  go  on  a  happy  hunt 

For  the  poor  little  girls  and  boys, 

Up  the  street  and  down  the  street, 

And  across  and  over  the  town, 

I'd  search  and  find  them  every  one, 
Before  the  sun  went  down. 

One  would  want  a  new  jack-knife 
Sharp  enough  to  cut; 

One  would  long  for  a  doll  with  hair, 

And  eyes  that  open  and  shut ; 

One  would  ask  for  a  china  set 
With  dishes  all  to  her  mind ; 

One  would  wish  a  Noah’s  ark 
With  beasts  of  every  kind. 

Home  would  like  a  doll’s  cook-stove, 

And  a  little  toy  wash-tub; 

Home  would  prefer  a  little  drum, 

For  a  noisy  rub-a-dub  ; 

Some  would  wish  for  a  story-book, 

And  some  for  a  set  of  blocks; 

Home  would  be  wild  with  happiness 
<  )ver  a  new  tool-box. 

And  some  would  rather  have  little  shoes. 
And  other  things  warm  to  wear ; 

For  many  children  are  very  poor, 

And  the  Winter  is  hard  to  bear ; 

I’d  buy  soft  flannels  for  little  frocks, 

And*  a  thousand  stockings  or  so. 

And  the  jolliest  little  coats  and  cloaks 
To  keep  out  the  frost  and  snow. 

I’d  load  a  wagon  with  caramels 
And  candy  of  every  kind, 

And  buy  all  the  almond  and  pecan  nuts 
And  taffy  that  I  could  find ; 

And  barrel's  and  barrels  of  oranges 
I’d  scatter  right  in  the  way  ; 

Ho  the  children  would  find  them  the  very 
first  thing 

When  they  woke  on  Christmas  Day. 

— Author  (?) 
Sent  by  Mildred  Wilcox  (13). 
Connecticut. 


A  Merry  Christmas 

This  is  your  editor’s  wish  for  every 
boy  and  girl  who  reads  Our  Page,  and 
for  all  the  members  of  the  many  families 
into  which  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker 
will  find  its  way  this  week. 

And  A  Happy  New  Year 
January  1  will  soon  be  here  and  we 
shall  all  face  another  year  together,  do-, 
ing  our  best  each  day,  growing  in  body, 
mind  and  heart,  trying  to  make  the  most 
of  life  in  every  right  way.  It  will  be  a 
good  year,  I  am  sure. 


So  Much  to  Print 

Having  thus  expressed  my  good  wishes 
sincerely,  though  briefly,  I  am  going  to 
give  all  the  rest  of  the  space  this  month 
to  Our  Contributors.  Even  then  many 
worthy  things  must  be  left  from  the  mass 
of  material  sent  in  by  the  333  girls  and 
boys  whose  names  you  will  find  on  page 
1594.  It  is  inspiring  to  have  such  help¬ 
ful  response. 

First  of  all,  we  have  the  stories  about 

A  Christmas  Gift 

From  many  submitted,  the  eight  print¬ 
ed  were  selected  for  greatest  interest  and 
variety.  I  know  you  will  enjoy  them. 
Six  others  were  considered  in  making  the 
final  selection  and  these  are  deserving  of 
Honorable  Mention  as  follows:  Anna 
Graham  (15)  of  Illinois;  Evelyn  Under¬ 
wood  (14)  and  Ruth  Hollenbeck  (15) 
of  New  York;  Hazel  Francisco  of  Ohio; 
Lillian  Kent  (16)  of  Michigan;  and 
Frank  Brueckel  of  Wisconsin.  Here  are 
the  stories: 

A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

It  was  nearing  Christmas.  Tom  and 
Conrad  sat  on  a  fence.  They  had  been 
friends  for  a  long  time,  and  true  friends 
they  were.  Tom  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
farmer ;  he  was  the  fifth  oldest  of  nine 
children.  Rut  in  Conrad's  home  things 
were  very  different.  There  were  but  two, 
Uonrad  and  his  sister  Shirley.  They  were 
well  off.  having  whatever  they  w  ished  for. 


and  found  Conrad,  his  sister  and  the 
maid  she  welcomed  them  in.  There,  were 
no  trees  or  presents  here,  and  these  gifts 
were  welcomed.  All  day  the  children 
played  and  sang.  When  Conrad  and 
Shirley  returned  home  their  mother 
asked,  “Well,  how  did  you  enjoy  your¬ 
selves?” 

“Great,”  cried  both  the  children,  “it 
was  the  finest  Christmas  we  ever  had.” 

Do  you  know  why?  They  had  made 
Tom  happy.  Ruth  Dudley  (17  years.) 

Connecticut. 


As  the  boys  sat  on  the  fence  they 
talked  mostly  about  Christmas.  Conrad 
was  going  to  get  a  sled,  skates,  paints, 
hall,  books  and  many  other  things.  Poor 
Tom  looked  at  Conrad  and  said,  “Well, 
there’s  one  thing  I  want  for  Christmas.” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Conrad. 

“An  overcoat,”  came  the  reply,  “and 
I  don’t  think  old  Hanta  will  forget  me, 
do  you?” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Conrad. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  at  Tom’s  home. 
All  the  children  were  in  bed  except  Nan¬ 
cy  and  Peter,  the  oldest  two  and  their 
mother.  They  were  very  busy,  with  the 
father  sick  in  bed.  The  younger  chil¬ 
dren  were  dreaming  of  Hanta.  Tom’s 
mother  worked  bravely.  A  fine  cake  was 
baked.  Potatoes  and  a  chicken  and  pop¬ 
corn  were  prepared,  all  of  which  they  had 
ra  i  sed. 

In  Conrad’s  home  things  were  going 
happily.  Conrad  and  Shirley  were  in 
bed,  and  their  mother  was  busy  telling 
the  maid  what  to  do  and  helping  now  and 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

It  was  the  night  before  Christmas  and 
the  little  Jackson  children  were  hanging 
up  their  stockings.  James  was  hoping 
for  an  automobile,  knife,  violin  and  a 
sled.  Helen  was  hoping  for  a  doll,  piano, 
telephone,  baby  buggy  and  several  other 
things.  Helen’s  stocking  was  a  big  white 
one,  and  James’  was  one  of  his  grand¬ 
mother’s,  for  he  thought  the  larger  the 
stocking  the  more  he  would  get.  James 
was  going  to  sit  up  all  night,  but  Mr. 
Jackson  hurried  him  off  to  bed.  Next 
morning  they  woke  up  and  shouted  with 
joy  as  they  showed  each  other  their 
things.  But  the  best  of  all  was  wrhen 
they  went  into  their  mother’s  room  and 
saw  a  dear  little  baby  fast  asleep. 

Sarah  Graham  (9  years). 

Illinois. 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Bozartli  (15  years). 
New  Jersey 

then.  When  Conrad  arose  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  there  was  a  great  Christmas  tree, 
candy,  oranges,  goodies  and  everything 
he  had  wished  for.  They  were  very  nice, 
but  he  was  thinking  of  Tom  and  his  over¬ 
coat.  His  mother  noticed  he  did  not 
play  much  with  his  new'  toys,  and  on 
asking  why  was  told  of  Tom  and  the 
new  overcoat.  Mrs.  Perry  listened  with 
a  sad  heart.  She  was  glad  her  boy 
should  think  of  others,  so  with  the  help 
of  Shirley  and  the  maid  a  great  basket 
of  goodies  was  made  up  wTith  chicken, 
turkey,  duck,  cake,  candy,  fruit  and  many 
presents — one  for  each  of  the  Marion 
children  to  play  with  and  something  to 
wear,  a  sewing  basket  for  Nancy,  a  coat 
and  a  box  of  paints  for  Tom,  gloves  for 
Peter,  a  ball  for  the  baby  and  many 
more  things. 

When  Mrs.  Marion  opened  the  door 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

There  was  quite  an  excitement  at 
Christmas  time  among  all  the  Fenton 
grandchildren,  for  they  were  planning 
what  to  get  Grandmother.  They  must 
give  her  something,  for  she  was  so  good 
to  them,  and  did  so  much  sewing  and 
patching  for  them.  At  last  they  found 
the  very  thing. 

When  Christmas  came,  they  all  went 
to  Aunt  Mary’s.  The  children  could  hard¬ 
ly  hold  themselves.  They  had  kept  it  a 
secret  even  from  their  mothers.  The 
gift  came  in  a  box  all  wrapped  in  paper 
and  marked  “To  Grandmother,  from  your 
loving  grandchildren.”  The  box  was  put 
behind  the  large  Christmas  tree  so  it 
was  not  noticed  much. 

They  had  a  fine  dinner,  and  much  fun 
afterwards,  but  the  best  time  was  when 
the  presents  were  distributed.  Two  of 
the  larger  grandchildren  carried  the  box 
over  in  front  of  grandma,  and  helped  her 
unwrap  it.  She  started  at  it  and  was 
very  much  surprised  when  she  found  it 
was  a  chair  with  a  drawer  to  put  her 
needle,  thread,  scissors  and  other  articles 
for  sewing  into.  There  was  also  a  place 
for  her  glasses  and  writing  materials. 
The  children  each  told  her  how  they  had 
earned  their  money.  Some  sold  newspa¬ 
pers,  some  had  run  errands  for  the  grocer, 
some  had  helped  wash  celery,  some  had 
varnished  chairs  and  the  ones  who  could 
play  the  piano  taught  music. 

Grandma  said  it  was  surely  nice.  And 
it  was  for  you  never  heard  her  ask  any 
more  where  her  jnn"CUshion  was,  or 
where  her  glasses  had  gone.  The  chil¬ 
dren  enjoyed  seeing  her  in  the  chair 
and  liked  it  all  the  better  because  they 
had  earned  it. 

Ohio.  Martha  Thompson  (11  years). 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Mr.  Tuttle,  as  you  asked  the  boys  and 
girls  to  v’rite  about  a  Christmas  gift,  I 
thought  I  would  write  about  the  best 
one  I  e\er  had.  During  a  long  sickness 
which  left  me  a  cripple  I  received  a  great 
many  gifts.  But  the  greatest  one  was  a 
surprise.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
people  subscribed  for  a  paper  which  gave 
a  premium  of  a  wheel  chair.  It  is  a 
very  nice  one.  I  will  keep  it  as  long  as 
I  can — the  best  Christmas  gift  I  ever 
had.  Frances  Alvord  (14  years). 

New  York. 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  poor 
little  boy.  He  was  expecting  something 
for  Christmas,  but  his  mother  and  father 
told  him  that  they  were  afraid  Santa 
Claus  would  forget  him.  He  still  hoped 


TA  iStory  in  Four  Parts — Drawn  "by  Ruth  Carlson  (15  years),  Neio  York 


to  get  something,  and  his  mother  and 
father  were  sad  because  they  could  give 
him  nothing. 

At  the  same  time  out  in  the  cold  and 
the  snow  was  a  robin.  He  had  not  gone 
South  with  his  friends.  He  vras  starving 
and  too  weak  and  cold  to  fly  far. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas.  The 
boy  had  opened  the  window  just  before 
night  to  make  it  easier  for  Santa  Claus 
to  get  in.  The  robin  was  outside  and 
hopped  upon  the  window  sill.  The  warm 
air  from  inside  came  out  and  warmed 
him.  He  saw  a  few  bread  crumbs  on  the 
table  and  wished  he  had  them.  So  he 
hopped  down  to  the  floor  and  upon  a 
chair  and  onto  the  table  and  ate  the 
bread  crumbs.  Then  he  felt  better  and 
hopped  down  to  the  floor  again  and  over 
to  the  fireplace  to  get  warm. 

In  the  morning  the  boy  found  him 
there.  The  boy  thought  that  Santa  Claus 
had  given  him  the  present.  He  fed  the 
bird  and  had  it  for  a  pet.  The  robin 
had  bread  to  eat  and  was  warm.  When 
Spring  came  the  robin  stayed  with  the 
boy  instead  of  joining  his  friends.  The 


Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (15  years),  Penn¬ 
sylvania 


gift  to  the  boy  was  the  bird,  and  the 
gift  to  the  bird  was  a  home. 

William  Frost  (11  years). 
Connecticut. 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

This  year  I  made  a  very  pretty  pin¬ 
cushion  for  my  best  friend.  It  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  canoe.  First  of  all  I  had  to 
go  up  in  the  attic  to  find  the  birch  bark 
which  I  had  cut  from  a  large  birch  tree 
in  Maine.  After  I  had  shaped  the  bark 
I  sewed  the  two  sides  with  green  wool, 
in  cross  stitch.  Then  I  got  some  cotton 
and  stuffed  the  canoe  and  it  looked  just 
like  a  boat  filled  with  snow.  I  Lad  a 
large  piece  of  pink  silk  which  I  carefully 
placed  over  the  cotton,  and  in  tiny 
stitches  I  sewed  it  on  both  sides  of  the 
canoe.  The  next  thing  was  to  get  a  long 
piece  of  pink  ribbon  by  which  the  pin¬ 
cushion  could  be  hung  up.  I  asked  my 
mother  to  make  a  little  bow  on  each  end 
of  the  ribbon.  I  sewed  it  to  each  end  of 
the  canoe  and  my  Christmas  gift  was 
then  complete. 

Clementine  Wentzel  (9  years). 

New  York. 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

One  cold  November  day  our  grade 
planned  to  save  all  our  money.  We  de¬ 
prived  ourselves  of  candy,  gum  and  all 
other  things  that  were  unnecessary.  It 
was  the  day  before  Christmas  that  we 
had  our  teacher  count  the  money.  We 
had  $S.50.  The  teacher  went  and  bought 
food,  and  that  night  (which  was  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve)  we  went  and  gave  the  food  to 
some  poor  families.  We  enjoyed  our 
Christmas  more  that  year  than  any  other 
because  we  had  played  Santa  Claus. 

Geraldine  Wade  (13  years). 

New  York. 


Drawn  by  Dorothea  Schmidt  (12  years), 
New  Jersey 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

It  was  Christmas  Eve.  The  streets 
were  erowTded  with  a  gay  throng  of  shop¬ 
pers  hurrying  along  with  their  arms  full 
of  bundles.  By  the  side  of  the  street 
stood  a  poor  little  newsboy,  shivering  in 
the  cold  wind  that  came  swishing  around 
the  corner  and  at  times  almost  blew  him 
off  his  feet.  He  pulled  the  collar  of  his 
coat  up  around  his  neck  and  tightened 
his  grip  on  his  bundle  of  papers.  He 
was  a  nice-looking  boy.  His  clothes  were 
neat  and  clean,  though  patched  and 
threadbare.  He  had  a  friendly  smile  and 
large  blue  eyes  that  twinkled  merrily 
when  he  was  happy.  But  they  did  not 
twinkle  tonight;  instead  they  looked 
wistfully  at  the  bundles  the  people  car¬ 
ried.  If  he  could  have  but  one  gift,  just 
0116 - - 

“Paper,  sir?”  he  said  as  a  tall  good- 
looking  man  approached.  He  looked  sad 
and  weary.  He  carried  no  bundles  nor 
did  he  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

“Oh,  well,  yes,  guess  so,”  said  the 
gentleman.  As  Bob,  for  that  was  the 
newsboy’s  name,  handed  him  the  paper, 
he  said,  “What  is  your  name,  my  boy?” 
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“Robert  Thorton,  sir.” 

The  naan  started  at  this  and  his  face 
paled.  Then  be  said  in  a  voice  that  shook 
a  little,  “And  where  do  you  live?” 

"186  North  River  Street,”  was  the 
quick  reply.  Without  another  word  the 
stranger  walked  rapidly  away  leaving 
Bob  looking  wonderingly  after  him. 

The  papers  were  slow  in  selling  that 
night  but  at  last  they  were  all  gone,  and 
putting  the  money  into  his  pocket.  Rob 
started  for  home.  As  he  walked  along 
past  the  brilliantly  lighted  shop  win¬ 
dows,  three  words  kept  repeating  them¬ 
selves  over  and  over  in  his  mind-— just 
one  gift — just  one  gift — just  one  gift. 

Soon  he  reached  the  tiny  cottage 
where  he  and  his  mother  lived.  His 
father  had  gone  away  to  war  and  had 
never  returned.  So  his  mother  sewed  all 
day  long  and  he  sold  newspapers  that  he 
might  go  to  school.  But  they  were  very, 
very  poor,  and  this  year  there  was  not 
even  any  money  to  buy  a  Christmas  gift 
for  Bob.  So  no  wonder  he  was  sad  as 
he  faced  the  thought  of  a  Christmas  with 
no  gift. 

As  he  entered  the  cottage  his  mother 
looked  up  from  her  sewing  to  say : 
“You’re  late  tonight,  dear,  your  supper 
is  waiting.”  As  he  ate  his  supper  of 
mush  and  milk  he  told  his  mother  of  the 
strange  man  he  had  talked  with  that 
night.  Then  he  went  off  to  bed  and  soon 
was  fast  asleep.  If  he  could  have  seen 
what  went  on  in  the  cottage  he  would 
have  gasped  in  surprise.  But  he  didn’t. 


Drawn  by  Miriam  Kachel,  Pennsylvania 


Early  the  next  morning  he  awoke  to 
find  his  mother  bending  over  him.  "Wake 
up,  dear,  wake  up.”  she  said,  “I’ve  a 
wonderful  surprise  for  you  down  stairs. 
Hurry  and  get  dressed.”  Bob  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  dressed  quicker  than  ever 
he  had  before,  wondering  all  the  while 
what  could  have  happened  to  make  his 
mother  act  so  happy  and  excited.  He 
was  soon  to  find  out,  however,  for  as  he 
entered  the  sitting-room  whom  should  he 
find  there  but  the  stranger  who  had 
bought  his  paper  the  night  before.  Be¬ 
side  him  Bob  saw  his  mother,  looking 
younger  and  happier  than  he  ever  had 
seen  her  look  before. 

“Bob,”  she  said,  “Bob,  this  is  your 
father,  lie  wasn’t  killed  in  the  war,  but 
received  a  wound  in  the  head  wrhich  made 
him  forget  who  he  was,  «and  when  he 
finally  did  remember  he  started  out  look¬ 
ing  for  us.  You — ” 

But  Bob  suddenly  ran  forward  into  his 
father’s  outstretched  arms.  “Oh  father  !” 
he  cried,  “Oh  father!  You’re  my  Christ¬ 
mas  gift !” 

Dorothy  McGeoch  (14  years). 
New  York. 


A  Game  to  Play 

Here  is  a  game  that  is  fine  during  the 
Christmas  vacation  when  a  group  of 
children  are  together: 

COMIC  HISTORICAL  TABLEAUX 

These  tableaux  are  very  amusing  and, 
being  impromptu,  require  no  preparation 
beforehand.  The  company  must  divide 
into  two  parts.  Each  side  decides  wThat 
event  in  history  it  will  represent,  -then 
forms  a  tableau  to  illustrate  the  event, 
making  it  as  ridiculous  as  possible.  The 
other  side  must  try  to  guess  what  the 
tableau  is.  If  successful  it  is  their  turn 
to  produce  a  tableau  ;  if  not,  the  first  side 
must  try  again.  Here  is  an  example  of 
a  tableau  on  Balboa  discovering  the  Pa¬ 
cific  :  Place  a  pan  of  water  on  the  floor 
in  plain  sight  of  the  audience;  then  let 
some  one  dress  up  in  a  long  cloak  and 
high-crowned  hat.  to  impersonate  Balboa 
and  stand  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  while  the  rest  of  the  performers  en- 


Drawn  by  Evelyn  Underwood  (14  years). 
New  York 

veloped  in  shawls  crouch  around.  When 
the  curtain  is  drawn  Balboa  is  seen  look¬ 
ing  intently  through  one  end  of  a  tin 
horn  tor  one  made  of  paper)  at  the  pan 
of  water.  Many  other  events  can  be 
acted  out  in  similar  ways. 

Marion  Nichols  (16  years). 
New  York. 


Milkweed 

I  am  quite  sure  the  correct  answer  to 
the  Nature  Puzzle  published  on  our  last 
-month’s  page  is  the  milkweed.  In  early 
Spring,  after  the  snow  is  gone,  the  milk¬ 
weed  sprouts  out  of  the  ground  and  be¬ 
gins  to  grow.  The  plant  grows  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  height.  The  milkweed 
grows  in  waste  places  and  pasture  lands. 
During  July  and  August  the  milkweed 
blossoms.  Its  flowers  are  very  small. 
They  are  lavender  and  grow  in  clusters. 
The  monarch  butterfly  lays  eggs  on  the 
leaves  of  the  milkweed,  where  they  hatch 
into  caterpillars  that  feed  on  the  leaves 
of  the  milkweed.  If  while  in  bloom  you 
visit  the  milkweed  you  will  see  a  great 
variety  of  butterflies  around  it ;  the  most 
common  are  the  monarch  butterfly  and 
the  swallowtail  butterfly.  In  late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  early  Fall  two  or  more  bulgy 
green  seed  pods  appear,  and  when  the 
seeds  ripen  the  pods  burst.  A  white, 
flossy,  featherlike  sail  is  attached  to  each 
flat  brown  seed.  When  the  pod  bursts 
the  sail  carries  the  seed  through  the  air 
until  finally  the  seed  drops  to  the  ground 
and  remains  there  until  Spring.  Then 
it  sprouts  and  grows  into  another  milk¬ 
weed  plant. 

In  the  early  Fall  I  often  gather  the 
pods  *and  separate  the  downy  sails  from 
the  seeds,  and  out  of  the  soft  fuzz  I  make 
fancy  pincushions  of  silk  in  which  I  cover 
the  down  with  the  material.  I  believe 
all  the  girl  readers  of  Our  Page  would 
find  interest  and  pleasure  in  doing  this 
too.  '  Cecelia  Revoir  (14  years). 

New  York. 


is  sure  to  make  trouble  for  some  one 
later  on.  Notice  the  nice  drawing  we 
have  from  Anna  Graham  to  illustrate 
this  Nature  Puzzle. 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

One  day  in  November  my  father  called 
me  outdoors  to  see  a  little  animal  which 
he  had  uncovered  while  working  on  the 
woodpile  near  the  house.  It  was  black 
or  nearly  so,  with  small,  round,  yellow 
spots  on  each  side  and  on  its  tail.  I 


The  flowers  of  the  milkweed  are  very 
fragrant.  We  'use  the  tender  young 
shoots  for  greens  in  the  Spring.  We  boys 


On  the  Dike  in  Holland — Drawn  by 
Myrtie  Hemenway,  Maine 

think  it  was  about  two  and  one-half  or 
three  inches  long  from  its  head  to  the  tip 
of  its  tail.  It  had  four  legs.  When  I 
first  saw  it,  it  acted  rather  stupid,  but  I 
picked  it  up  and  it  soon  began  to  walk 
around  on  my  hand.  Now  can  you  tell 
what  it  was?  Warren  Brown. 

Vermont. 


Milkweed  Leaves,  Flowers,  Pod  and 
Seeds — Drawn  by  Anna  Graham 
(15  years),  Illinois 

pick  them  and  mother  cooks  them.  In 
the  Fall  it  is  fun  to  pull  the  seed  pods 
apart  and  see  how  the  seeds  are  packed 
in.  Charles  Martin  (10  vears). 

Newr  York. 


Milkweed  is  very  common  here.  When 
the  seeds  are  all  blowm  out  I  take-  the 
pods  and  pretend  they  are  fairy  cradles. 
The  little  wings  on  the  seeds  are  like 
silk.  The  juice  in  the  stem  is  w’hite  and 
looks  like  milk,  and  if  you  get  it  on  your 
hands  it  is  very  sticky. 

Edna  Smith  (8  years). 

New  YTork. 


The  milkweed  plant  is  becoming  very 
useful  nowadays,  because  of  the  use  of 
the  down  as  a  pad  in  butterfly  trays. 
The  pods  are  gathered  when  damp  and 
are  opened  and  the  seeds  removed.  After 
this  they  are  dried  and  then  are  picked 
off  the  sort  of  core  in  the  center.  The 
down  makes  a  very  pretty  background 
for  the  butterflies  under  the  glass  of  a 
tray.  Mildred  Wilcox  (13  years). 

Connecticut. 


Our  Artists 

You  will  enjoy  the  dozen  drawings 
used  on  Our  Page  this  month.  They 
testify  to  the  skill  and  enthusiasm  of 
“our  artists.”  Under  them  you  will  find 
some  names  that  are  becoming  familiar 
to  us  all.  and  some  new  names,  as  is  al¬ 
ways  the  case.  There  were  many  other 
drawings  sent  in  that  could  have  been 
used  had  space  permitted.  We  can  at 
least  give  these  “artists”  honorable  men¬ 
tion  and  gladly  do  so  as  follows :  Robert 
Storms  of  California;  Myra  Lloyd  (14) 
and  Anna  Mayers  (16)  of  Connecticut; 
John  Coligny  (11)  of  Maryland;  Louisa 
Skoog  (12)  of  New  Jersey;  Coletta  De- 
genfelder  (12)  of  New  York;  and  Edna 
Spencer  (9),  Clair  Beers  (10),  Carl 
Gliek  (11)  and  Helen  Kauffman  (14) 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Next  month  we  will  have  a  rhyme 
drawing  contest  again  in  addition  to  a 
heading  and  any  other  general  drawings 
you  wish  to  send.  We  have  an  excellent 
rhyme  which  your  editor  has  worked  out 
with  Gladys  Feldberg,  a  New  York  read¬ 
er.  It  is  as  follows: 

A  Winter  feeding  station 

In  the  snow  beside  the  trees; 

Birds  come  for  food  each  morning — 
Will  you  draw  them  for  us,  please? 

Surely  this  will  give  you  a  chance  to 
do  some  fine  work.  Let  your  drawings 
be  original  work,  on  plain  paper,  in  ink 
if  possible,  but  if  not  then  in  clear,  black 
pencil  lines. 

In  February  we  will  plan  to  have  Our 
Page  illustrated  with  photographs  in¬ 
stead  of  drawings.  We  have  done  this 
in  the  past  some  months,  and  the  variety 
is  pleasant.  Besides,  it  gives  those  who 
have  cameras  but  who  cannot  draw  very 
well  a  chance  to  contribute. 


The  boys  and  girls  who  read  Our  Page 
should  remember  that  milkweed  is  a  trou¬ 
blesome  weed  in  places  where  it  is  not 
wanted.  It  spreads  by  underground 
root-stocks  as  well  as  by  the  wind-blown 
seeds.  It  is  best  not  to  help  scatter  the 
seeds  about  over  clean  land,  because  that 


A  Fine  Letter 

Although  I  have  been  a  faithful  reader 
of  Our  Page  from  its  first  appearance  up 
to  the  last  issue,  I  have  never  attempted 
to  contribute  anything  to  it.  Its  growth 
has  been  wonderful,  and  I  congratulate 
you,  Mr.  Tuttle,  for  developing,  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time,  a  page  with  so 
many  interested  readers  and  contribu¬ 
tors.  It  is  called  the  Boys  and  Girls’ 
page,  as  indeed  it  is,  but  I  know  that 
mother  reads  it  with  as  much  interest 
as  my  sister  and  I  do.  I  think  that  Our 
Page  is  surely  a  fine  thing,  as  it  inspires 
boys  and  girls  to  do  their  best  to  make  it 
just  the  finest  page  especially  printed 
for  boys  and  girls. 

The  drawing  section  has  always  in¬ 
terested  me  the  most.  Now  I  am  trying 
my  ability  as  an  artist  by  sending  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Christmas  page. 

The  letters  about  school  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  pleasure  or  a  duty  interested 
me  greatly.  I  believe  that  Edna  Wilfert 
has  the  right  idea.  I  think  that  the  let¬ 
ters  which  you  published  will  do  a  great 
deal  of  good.  Perhaps  some  of  the  schol¬ 
ars  who  think  they  are  hurting  the 
teacher  if  they  fail  to  learn  their  lessons 
will  change  their  opinion  after  reading 
those  letters. 

Well,  here’s  wishing  Our  Page  a  long 
life,  and  the  best  of  luck  with  a  Merry, 
Merry  Christmas ! 

Ruth  Carlson  (15  years). 

New  York. 

Your  editor  will  pass  on  Ruth’s  con¬ 
gratulations  to  all  the  boys  and  girls  who 
have  contributed  to  make  Our  Page  what 
it  is.  Without  your  help  all  my  efforts 
would  have  counted  little  in  making  a 
real  page  for  boys  and  girls.  You  will 
notice  that  the  first  time  Ruth  wrote, 
after  waiting  five  years,  she  has  both 
her  letter  and  her  drawing  printed.  They 
were  worthy  of  printing.  Many  of  you 
have  good  things  to  contribute  who  have 
never  done  so.  Why  hesitate  any  longer? 


Hans  Brinker,  or  The  Silver  Skates 

BY  MARY  MAPES  DODGE 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  last 
month's  Book  Puzzle  was  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  any  we  have  had  in  the  past  two 
years.  Certainly  a  large  number  of 
readers  answered  it  correctly.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  letter  is  this  one 
from  a  Connecticut  reader,  and  you  will 
quickly  see  why: 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Boys  and 
Girls’  page  for  a  long  time  and  it’s  so 


Peter  1  an  Holy  Witis  the  Race — Drawn 
by  Mary  Polhemus  (14  years),  New  York 

interesting  that  I  thought  1  would  an¬ 
swer  the  Book  Puzzle.  The  name  of  the 
book  is  “Hans  Brinker,  or  The  Silver 
Skates.”  The  book  was  written  by  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge.  I  think  that  this  book 
is  very  interesting.  I  have  read  it  twice. 
Two  years  ago  I  was  in  Holland,  and 
saw  many  windmills  and  a  lot  of  people 
skating.  They  skate  from  one  town  to 
another.  My  mother  and  father  were 
both  born  in  Holland.  The  thing  I  liked 
to  do  best  was  to  walk  on  the  dike.  You 
could  see  miles  and  miles  away. 

Gertrude  de  Haas  (14  years). 

Connecticut. 

We  wish  Gertrude  miglft  have  gone 
on  and  written  a  bit  more  about  her  visit 
to  Holland.  That  is  just  the  kind  of 
thing  we  want  for  Our  Page- — the  first¬ 
hand  experiences  of  our  readers. 

There  were  two  drawings  sent  in  to 
illustrate  this  Book  Puzzle,  and  I  have 
printed  them  both  as  you  will  see.  From 
among  other  letters  here  are  a  couple  : 

I  have  just  finished  reading  “Hans 
Brinker.”  The  two  children’s  names 
were  Hans  and  Gretel.  They  lived  with 
their  mother  and  father.  He  had  fallen 
from  the  dikes  while  mending  them. 
Since  then  he  had  never  known  anything. 


Drawn  by  Anna  Graham  (14  years),  Illinois 
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By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Hans  and  Gretel  worked  hard  to  help 
their  mother  because  they  were  left  pen¬ 
niless  when  their  father  was  hurt.  Hans 
went  to  school  in  the  Winter.  Their 
home  was  called  the  “idiot's  cottage'’  and 
they  were  called  the  little  “ragpickers.” 
They  had  one  true  friend  whose  name 
was  Annie  Bouman.  There  was  also  a 
girl  named  Hilda  Van  Greek  who  was 
very  kind  to  the  poor  children.  At  last 
came  the  race,  which  Hans  and  Gretel 
had  entered,  and  Gretel  won  the  silver 
skates.  At  this  time  a  kind  surgeon  had 
cured  Raff  Brinker.  Hans  and  his  father 
helped  to  find  Lauren,  the  son  of  this 
surgeon,  whose  watch  was  given  to  Raff 
Brinker  the  morning  he  was  hurt. 
Lauren  had  run  away  because  of  an  ac¬ 
cident  which  he  had  not  intended  to  do, 
and  had  given  Raff  the  watch  to  give  to 
his  father.  It  had  the  initials  L.  B. 
Han’s  father  was  showing  the  watch  to 
the  surgeon,  who  was  overjoyed  because 
he  said  the  watch  belonged  to  his  missing 
son.  Hans  studied  to  be  a  doctor  and 
became  famous  .  He  married  Annie  Bou¬ 
man.  Raff  Brinker  worked  in  the  office 
for  the  surgeon.  Gretel  lived  with  her 
folks.  Laurens  became  a  merchant  and 
had  a  store  of  his  own.  It  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  story. 

Edith  Secord  (13  years). 

New  York. 

Mary  Mapes  Dodge  was  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1838.  “Hans  Brinker,  or 
The  Silver  Skates”  was  a  very  popular 
book,  and  gave  her  quite  a  reputation  as 
a  writer  of  stories.  It  was  afterwards 
published  in  England  and  France.  She 
also  wrote  many  magazine  articles  and 
a  book  called  “Rhymes  and  Jingles.” 
Two  of  her  other  books  are  “Donald  and 
Dorothy”  and  a  collection  of  poems 
called  “Along  the  Way.”  For  a  time  she 
was  editor  of  Hearth  and  Home  but  be¬ 
came  the  editor  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  posi¬ 
tion  she  held  until  her  death  on  August 
21,  1905. 

I  have  known  “Hans  Brinker”  well 
because  I  have  the  book  in  my  library. 
It  was  given  to  me  by  my  aunt  and  uncle 
for  Christmas  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Rodger  Orem  (11  years). 

Connecticut. 


A  Request  Answered 

Last  month  we  were  at  a  loss  for  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  life  of  L.  M. 
Montgomery,  author  of  “Anne  of  Green 
Gables,”  and  hoped  that  some  one  could 
send  it  to  us.  One  girl  reader  and  three 
older  persons  did  so,  and  should  receive 
our  thanks.  The  most  complete  account 
is  as  follows : 

In  private  life  Lucy  Maud  Montgom¬ 
ery  is  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Ewan  Mac¬ 
donald,  whom  she  married  in  1911.  She 
makes  her  home  at  “The  Manse,”  Leask- 
dale,  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  Miss 
Montgomery  was  born  in  Clifton,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Canada,  in  1874 ;  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Hugh  John  Montgomery  and 
Clara  Woolmer  Macneill.  She  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Prince  of  Wales  College  and 
Dalhousie  College.  She  lived  all  her  life 
on  a  Prince  Edward  Island  farm.  She 
taught  school  three  years,  then  moved 
to  Ontario  in  1911.  She  wrote  for  peri¬ 
odicals  and  publications  for  several  years. 
Books:  “Anne  of  Green  Gables”  (1909)  ; 
“Anne  of  Avonlea “Anne  of  the  Is¬ 
land  ;”  “Anne’s  House  of  Dreams 
“Chronicals  of  Avonlea "Rilmenv  of 
the  Orchard;”  “The  Story  Girl;”  “The 
Golden  Rod “Rainbow  Valley “The 
Watchman”  (poems)  ;  “Rilla  of  Ingle- 
side.” 


A  New  Plan 

Although  interest  in  the  Book  Puzzles 
is  still  keen,  your  editor  feels  that  we 
might  well  let  them  rest  for  a  time  and 
try  something  else  which  may  give  more 
readers  a  chance.  The  interest  shown 
.in  writing  Christmas  stories  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  try  our  hands  at  story¬ 
writing  during  the  coming  year.  We 
can  have  short,  complete  stories,  and  we 
can  have  continued  stories  in  three  or 
four  installments,  each  by  a  different 
reader.  That  would  be  fun !  You  have 
probably  played  the  game  where  one  per¬ 
son  begins  a  story,  carries  it  to  some  ex¬ 
citing  point,  and  then  tells  another  per¬ 
son  to  continue.  We  can  do  that  on  Our 
Page.  I  suggest  that  for  January  you 
try  writing  the  first  installment  of  a 
three-part  story.  You  can  choose  any 
title  you  wish.  Describe  your  charac¬ 
ters.  get  them  into  action  and  leave  them 
at  some  critical  point.  From  the  stories 
sent  in  your  editor  will  choose  one  to 
print,  and  this  you  will  all  use  as  a 
basis  for  writing  the  second  installment 
for  February.  Then  we  will  have  a  third 
and  final  installment  in  March.  Is  this 
clear?  You  may  have  up  to  750  words 
for  the  first  installment ;  not  over  that. 
Now  let’s  see  what  you  can  do !  Of 
course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
stories  must  be  your  own  original  ideas. 


Cross-word  Enigma 

Many  of  you  discovered  quite  easily 
that  what  "we  have  on  Thanksgiving 


Day,”  expressed  by  a  word  having  eleven 
letters,  was  c-r-a-n-b-e-r-r-i-e-s.  You 
seem  to  enjoy  these  enigmas,  and  new 
ones  keep  coming  in  every  month.  In 
fact,  this  month  three  different  readers 
sent  enigmas  on  the  very  same  topic,  and 
all  were  good.  They  were  from  Ruth 
Eaton  (10  years)  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Robert  Cowler  (13)  and  Alice  Belt  (14) 
of  Ohio.  Because  Ruth  was  youngest 
hers  is  used,  and  thanks  are  extended  to 
the  others.  This  is  exactly  as  Ruth 
wrote  it  except  for  one  change  in  the 
last  line : 

My  first  is  in  best,  but  not  in  good. 

My  second  in  coal,  but  not  in  wood, 

My  third  is  in  pan.  but  not  in  dish, 

My  fourth  in  think,  but  not  in  wish, 

My  fifth  is  in  an,  but  not  in  it, 

My  sixth  in  cat,  but  not  in  kit, 

My  seventh  is  in  laugh,  but  not  in  shout, 
My  eighth  in  salmon,  but  not  in  trout, 
My  ninth  is  in  lug,  but  not  in  carry, 

My  tenth  is  in  single,  but  not  in  marry, 
My  whole  is  someone  we  wish  would 
tarry. 

Interesting  Notes  and  Comments 

The  couplet  in  the  Box  this  month  was 
suggested  by  Ruth  Hollenbeck,  a  15-year- 
old  New  York  reader,  and  helped  out  a 
bit  by  your  editor.  It  is  true  that  those 
who  take  pains  to  make  friends  with  Our 
Page  find  that  it  becomes  more  dear  to 
them  with  each  passing  month  and  year. 


Work  for  the  January  page  should  be 
sent  to  reach  your  editor  by  January  10. 
This  give  you  two  weeks  for  it,  and  we 
shall  expect  a  splendid  lot  of  material, 
including  the  new  stories  and  the  rhyme 
drawings. 


In  regard  to  the  Memory  Verse  pub¬ 
lished  this  month  your  editor  feels  that 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  establish  the  au¬ 
thorship  and  give  proper  credit.  Surely 
some  reader  will  know.  The  poem  seems 
a  familiar  one.  In  fact,  Mildred  Wilcox, 
who  sent  it,  said  that  it  was  written  by 
Eugene  Field,  but  your  editor  has  a  re¬ 
cent  edition  of  Field’s  complete  works 
published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
and  cannot  find  this  poem  in  that,  so  hes¬ 
itates  to  use  his  name  without  being  sure. 
But  it  may  be  right  nevertheless,  for  the 
poem  sounds  like  much  that  Field  wrote. 
Who  will  give  us  definite  information  on 
this  question? 


In  looking  back  at  the  work  of  Our 
Page  during  the  year  of  1924  it  may  in¬ 
terest  you  to  know  that  your  editor  has 
received  2,490  letters  from  boys  and 
girls  in  that  time,  an  average  of  over  200 
each  month.  Actually  there  was  consid¬ 
erable  monthly  variation  from  the  high¬ 
est  number,  414  in  April,  to  the  lowest, 
64  in  June,  when  you  were  all  busy 
closing  up  school  work.  In  the  same 
period  of  one  year  there  have  been 
printed  on  Our  Page  415  items  of  one 
kind  and  another  (letters,  drawings,  puz¬ 
zles,  etc.)  contributed  by  readers,  an 
average  of  about  34  each  month. 


Doris  Ives,  who  wrote  the  original 
Book  Puzzle  on  “Pollyanna,”  published 
on  Our  Page  for  September,  and  which 
was  commented  on  by  Gladys  Feldberg 
last  month  as  being  inaccurate  in  places, 
writes  that,  she  took  her  outline  from  the 
movie  picture  rather  than  from  the  book. 
This  explains  the  matter  and  shows  how 
much  a  book  is  sometimes  changed  in 
making  a  movie  of  it.  Too  often  a  good 
book  is  spoiled  that  way  for  those  who 
know  the  real  story. 


Norman  Halloek  of  Connecticut 
writes :  “I  hope  the  readers  enjoy  my  pic¬ 
tures  as  much  as  I  enjoy  making  them. 
You  will  have  to  thank  them  for  me  and 
tell  them  I  haven’t  as  yet  given  up  the 
ship.”  Norman  sends  something  good 
nearly  every  month,  but  of  course  it  can¬ 
not  always  be  used,  because  others  should 
have  a  chance.  We  use  a  good  many 
though,  and  certainly  appreciate  the  in¬ 
terest  this  boy  reader  takes  in  Our  Page 
ind  the  help  he  gives. 


Several  readers  answered  last  month’s 
inquiry  about  Mark  Twain  and  the  Im- 
nortal  Alice.  Here  is  one  from  Marion 
Nichols  (16)  New  York: 

Mark  Twain  was  one  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  of  American  novelists.  His  real 

name  was  Samuel  Clemens.  His  pen 

name.  “Mark  Twain.”  he  adopted  from 
a  call  used  in  taking  soundings  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  1594) 


Shipping  Poultry. — Here  it  is  half 
past  eight  in  the  evening  and  the  Parson 
has  just  come  in  from  picking  a  fine  big 
rooster  to  send  down  tomorrow  to  the 
people  where  George  is  staying  and  go¬ 
ing  to  school  in  Washington.  We  sent 
one  down  two  weeks  ago  but  it  was  not 
good  when  it  arrived.  The  weather  was 
pretty  warm  and  we  did  not  mark 
“Perishable,  Rush”  on  the  box.  A  wo¬ 
man  down  country  lost  one  in  just  send¬ 
ing  it  to  New  York  City.  Last  week, 
however,  we  sent  down  a  duck  with  the 
package  marked  this  way,  and  it  was  in 
perfect  condition.  It  is  cooler  tonight, 
and  the  Parson  hopes  this  bird  will  go 
through  all  right.  He  is  a  fine  big  Red 
and  looks  almost  like  a  turkey.  How  we 
are  all  looking  forward  to  George's  com¬ 
ing  home  for  Christmas.  He  is  getting 
along  fine  in  his  studies  down  there.  The 
Parson  expects  to  go  down  that  way 
again  in  January  on  a  speaking  trip, 
for  he  seems  to  have  about  six  dates  ar¬ 
ranged  already. 

The  Icehouse. — The  Parson  has  been 
having  quite  a  job  on  the  icehouse  and 
just  got  it  finished  up  tonight.  When  he 
first  fixed  it  up  some  10  years  ago,  we 
just  put  down  some  old  ties  there  were 
on  the  place  and  about  a  foot  or  more  of 
sawdust.  But  this  sawdust  has  become 
so  rotten  and  packed  so  solid  that  the 
drainage  was  poor.  To  be  sure  it  did  not 
keep  so  bad  as  we  threw  away  old  ice 
when  we  cleaned  the  place  out  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  As  the  bottom  of  the  lining  boards 
were  getting  poor,  it  seemed  a  good  idea 
to  let  them  serve  as  the  form  for  a  con¬ 
crete  wall  inside.  So  the  Parson  laid 
a  rough  stone  “dry”  wall  about  six 
inches  from  these  boards  all  the  way 
round,  filling  in  the  middle  with  stones, 
and  filling  in  this  six-inch  space  with 
good  concrete.  We  brought  up  the  con¬ 
crete  a  little  higher  than  the  stone  and 
the  wall,  and  then  filled  it  all  up  l,evel 
with  gravel.  It  is  all  well  drained  with 
a  tile  leading  out  on  the  north  side.  The 
Parson  is  not  sure  whether  to  put  any 
sawdust  at  all  on  this  gravel  before  put¬ 
ting  in  the  ice  or  not.  Who  has  tried 
this  plan?  Let  everyone  try  to  put  up 
ice  this  Winter.  With  plenty  of  saw¬ 
dust  down  where  the  sawmill  stood  there 
is  no  excuse.  What  a  help  and  comfort 
next  Summer.  And  then  have  ice  cream 
every  few  days.  Ice  cream  and  bread 
and  butter  for  supper?  What  could  be 
better  and  cheaper  on  a  farm?  And  it 
is  wonderful  how  willing  the  children 
will  be  to  turn  the  freezer. 

Such  Beefsteak. — The  Parson  and 
Mrs.  Parson  were  coming  home  from  a 
day’s  trip  down  country  the  other  night. 
It  was  certainly  cold  and  dark  and  the 
Parson  admits  he  was  hungry.  We 
pulled  up  at  a  house  where  some  of  our 
good  Bohemian  people  live.  It  must 
have  been  about  half  past  six.  and  evi¬ 
dently  the  people  were  just  through  then- 
supper.  But  such  hospitality  .  The  good 
little  woman  says:  “I  make  you  steak.” 
She  moved  out  and  set  the  table  and  had 
that  steak  cooking  in  almost  no  time. 
My,  but  that  supper  tasted  good.  That 
steak  was  tender  like  chicken.  It  had 
been  got  at  neighbor’s.  “The  cow  was 
only  14  years  old,”  said  the  man.  It 
seems  incredible — and  meat  like  that.  But 
it  appeared  she  had  not  given  milk  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  had  been  heavily 
grained.  But  even  at  that  how  could 
meat  be  so  tender  and  juicy  from  a  cow 
of  that  age? 

Changing  Weather.  - —  Here  it  is, 
some  two  weeks  since  the  Parson  wrote 
the  above.  It  didn't  pay  for  Shelley  and 
Clossie  to  work  in  that  rai.n  on  the  pond. 
Clossie  got  a  bad  cold,  and  it  seemed  to 
the  Parson  as  though  it  was  about  as 
much  work  to  clean  up  the  harness  and 
oil  it  so  it  was  fit  to  go  anywhere  with 
as  it  would  have  been  to  do  the  work.  To 
be  sure  it  did  freeze  up  right  afterwards, 
but  now  everything  is  all  thawed  out 
here  (December  7),  and  one  could  plow 
nicely,  save  as  one  farmer  said  today, 
“It  was  too  hot  for  the  horses.”  It  has 
rained  here  all  day  and  is  raining  to¬ 
night -and  every  drop  is  greatly  needed. 
The  rains  so  far  have  not  got  down  into 
the  wells  at  all.  Our  brook  and  pond 
is  fed  by  a  big  reservoir,  so  that  the 
brook  never  gets  very  low.  While  our 
well  gets  low  and  sometimes  we  have 
to  shut  off  the  electric  pump,  as  it  is 
getting  nothing  but  air,  yet  there  is  al¬ 
ways  wate-  by  the  next  morning,  and 
with  a  little  care,  there  is  always  enough. 
The  bottom  of  the  well  is  below  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  brook,  and  that  is  perhaps 
why  it  never  gets  dry.  Dig  down  any¬ 
where  around  the  house  lot  or  down  in 
the  swamp  and  one  soon  comes  to  clear 
sand  and  gravel. 

Cellar  Celery. — How  hard  it  seems 
for  the  Parson  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
raising  things  that  his  father  did  not 
raise  before  him.  and  that  he  never 
worked  upon  as  a  boy !  We  never  raised 
any  celery  on  the  old  farm  in  Vermont. 
In  fact  we  never  had  any.  I  doubt  if  it 
was  to  be  had  in  the  stores  in  those  days 
way  up  in  Vermont.  This  year  in  Au¬ 
gust  the  Parson  got  a  hundred  plants  and 
set  them  out.  He  made  quite  a  ditch 
for  them,  but  it  was  so  terribly  dry  that 
with  all  his  lugging  water,  about  half 
of  them  died.  When  they  did  come  on 


it  was  so  late  in  the  season  that  he  never 
banked  them  up  at  all  to  try  to  blanch 
them.  But  he  read  somewhere  that  you 
could  put  celery  in  the  cellar  and  by 
leaving  quite  a  lot  of  dirt  on  the  roots 
and  packing  it  tight  together  it  would 
blanch  out  there.  We  had  some  tonight 
for  supper,  and  certainly  it  was  great. 
You  must  be  sure  to  water  it  about  once 
a  week  or  else  it  will  all  wilt  down.  We 
could  eat  10  times  as  much  if  we  had  it. 
and  the  Parson  will  certainly  plan  to 
put  a  lot  in  the  cellar  next  year.  He  has 
also  learned  that  when  you  pour  sand 
over  turnips  and  carrots  to  keep  them 
from  shrinking,  and  nice  and  brittle  as 
when  you  dug  them,  the  sand  must  be 
real  moist,  and  if  it  dries  out  badly  you 
must  moisten  it  again. 

Deceaiber  13. — Well,  here  it’s  Satur¬ 
day  night  and  late  at  that,  and  the  Par¬ 
son  must  finish  this  letter  and  get  it  off 
tomorrow.  It  is  raining  again  and  the 
roads  are  very  muddy,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  last  Spring  he  will  go  down 
with  Jim  instead  of  the  car.  The  wagon 
is  pretty  well  loaded  already,  and  he  will 
finish  loading  it  up  in  the  morning  very 
early,  for  he  ought  to  leave  here  by  day¬ 
light.  There  are  two  big  kettles  of 
boiled  beans  on  the  stove,  and  six  loaves 
of  bread  already,  packed  up,  and  we  will 
have  a  good  time  down  in  the  old  church. 
The  Parson  has  sent  word  that  we  will 
trim  up  the  place  for  Christmas  in  the 
afternoon,  after  the  Sunday  School  is 
over.  How  we  do  love  to  trim  the  church. 
All  the  boys  and  girls  will  help.  The 
Parson  and  Clossie  sharpened  two  axes 
today  ready  for  the  fray.  The  Parson 
may  gather  in  some  likely  cedars  on  the 
way  down  in  the  morning.  He  may  stay 
down  that  way  all  night,  and  stop  at  a 
sehoolhouse  or  two  on  the  way  back  Mon¬ 
day.  He  got  3  lbs.  of  “all  hots”  up¬ 
town  today  to  roast,  with  the  children,  in 
the  old  box  stove  in  the  sehoolhouse  after 
having  the  pictures  with  the  stereopticon. 
He  went  down  to  two  schoolhouses  Fri¬ 
day.  It  was  a  dark,  dreary  day  and  the 
teachers  as  well  as  the  children  were  glad 
enough  to  see  him.  At  one  place  the 
teacher  had  the  Parson  take  the  whole 
afternoon.  So  many  pictures  we  had. 
and  then  we  danced  the  Virginia  reel, 
and  the  children  danced  some  folk 
dances,  and  the  Parson  taught  them 
some  quadrille  figures.  It  was  an  after¬ 
noon  long  to  be  remembered. 

Christmas  Time.  —  Two  weeks  from 
tomorrow-  we  shall  have  our  Christmas 
Sunday.  It  w-ill  be  an  all-day  affair  v-ith 
the  tree  in  the  afternoon.  The  children 
will  speak  their  pieces  and  the  grown- 
ups  make  their  pledges  for  the  coming 
year.  Some  money  came  this  very  day 
from  good  friends  who  read  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  who  have  been  down  to  see  all  our 
country  children,  and  there  w-ill  be  some 
good  warm  rubbers  and  mittens  among 
the  other  things.  Again  this  year  we  w-ill 
hear  “How  Christmas  came  to  our  house 
and  never  went  away,”  and  again  we  will 
try  to  keep  the  Christmas  spirit  all  the 
year  round.  We  tried  to  do  that  this 
year  and  on  the  whole,  the  Parson  thinks 
w-e  have  done  pretty  well.  It.  seemed  to 
be  the  best  Thanksgiving  w-e  ever  had. 
We  had  about  60  on  the  Sunday  after 
Thanksgiving.  The  Parson  sat  at  a 
table  with  15  other  (?)  boys.  What  with 
roast  goose  and  roast  guinea  hen  and 
roast  rooster  and  all  the  fixin’s  that  go 
w-ith  them,  it  w-as  a  wonderful  day.  The 
domestic  science  worker  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  was  dow-n  at  the  church  all  day  and 
spoke  to  us  all  in  the  afternoon,'  and 
formed  a  club  of  the  ladies. 

The  Home  Time.—1 The  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  is  here,  for  the  Christmas  tree  is  al¬ 
ready  standing  out  by  the  corner  of  the 
house !  Today,  Clossie  and  Sit  and  the 
Parson  spent  quite  a  long  time  among 
the  stores  uptow-n.  The  two  have  had 
many  secret  conversations  with  the  Far- 
son.  especially  about  w-hat  to  get  for 
“Ma.”  So  round  w-e  went  together,  find¬ 
ing  what  little  things  we  wanted.  Clos- 
sie’s  desk  upstairs  is  said  to  have  been 
locked  for  some  time  now;.  And  Sit,  too, 
has  a  place  that  no  one  knows  of.  What 
a  blessed  time  it  is.  Ta  has  written 
Santa  to  bring  him  a  new  sled,  and  it 
seems  quite  likely  from  the  w-ay  the  at¬ 
tic  door  is  kept  shut  with  a  very  high 
button,  most  up  to  the  top,  that  the  sled 
will  be  forthcoming. 


Cleaning  a  Well 

Over  30  years  ago  my  husband  dug  a 
well  and  concreted  it  to  a  height  of  about 
five  feet,  all  above  being  loose  stone  to 
the  top,  and  covered  it  with  a  flagstone. 
The  water  had  a  bad  odor  in  a  short 
time.  We  opened  it  and  drew  the  water 
out,  put  a  laddel-  down  and  found  black 
lizards,  angleworms  and  crickets  that 
were  decayed.  They  evidently  could  not 
crawl  up  the  concrete  and  had  died.  We 
finally  made  it  solid 'concrete  to  the  top, 
then  cemented  the  stone  cover.  This  well 
was  scrubbed  and  lined ;  the  water  is 
piped  to  the  house.  Once  since  the  freez¬ 
ing  loosened  the  cover  and  we  had  the 
same  trouble,  but  cleaned  it  and  cement¬ 
ed  the  stone  in  place  and  haven’t  had 
any  more  trouble.  I  feel  sure  this  must 
be. the  trouble  w-ith  the  tile  well  one  in¬ 
quirer  writes  about.  mrs.  s.  w.  ti. 


Tht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  cow  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us  t~. _ . 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you.Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tells 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  havenlt  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest;  or  garment  can  be 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stock.  Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

Lamest  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 

593  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


We  Tan  Them,  You  Wear 

any  tame  or  wild  animal  hide 
Cow,  Horse,  Deer,  Bear, 
mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  ’coon, 
fox  or  other  skins,  tanned, 
mounted  or  made  into  fur 
auto  robes,  rugs,  coats,  caps, 

vests,  gloves,  muffs,  scarfs,  stoles. 
Blankets  made  from  your  own  wool. 

FREE-BIG  CATALOG-FREE 

Illustrated  by  living  models.  How  to  prepare  hides 
for  shipment.  Prices  for  tanning,  making  garments 
from  your  own  furs  and  complete  garments.  We 
will  save  you  money  on  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
MO  to  $50  on  beautiful  fur  clothes. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc, 

49  Crescent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  ¥. 


We  Tan 


and  -make  to 
your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 

Mittens,  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners ;  38  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale.  Mich. 


The 

‘Pride 


t  j 


Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4J$  or  S  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tnb,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wasb-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oat  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Ave*.  N.  Y.  C. 


Cuticura Talcum 

Is  Soothing 

For  Baby’s  Skin 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere. 


CASH  S  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
Pay  T1IK  F'KEIdllT.  Write  for  prices.  Reference — 
Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

©51  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


Repair  Parts  Supplied  aflk 

Stove,  Range,  Furnace,  Steam  &  Hot  Water  Heater 

STOVE  REPAIR  CORPORATION,  184  Mulberry  St  ,  Newark, N  J. 


FARMS  Sunny  Southern  Jersey 

Many  bargains.  Catalog  JUST  OUT.  COPY 
FREE.  Stocked  and  equipped.  Some  require 
only  $500  cash.  Income  producing  homes. 

D.  M.  JOSEPH  FARM  AGENCY,  1502-18  Widentr  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

NO  MORE  KINDLING 

Light  wood  stoves  and  fireplaces  with  20  minutes  hot,  in¬ 
tense  flame  Cheap  and  safe.  *4.50  postpaid  or  afterten 
days  free  trial.  HALF  MOON  FIRE  LIGHTER,  PonghkeeptU,  N.Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick  V.  Coville  and  Har¬ 
lan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved 
scientific  and  common  names  of  plants  iD  American 
commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  all  interested  in  such  matters. 

Price  postpaid,  SS.OO.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  Turn  of  the  Year. — The  Christ¬ 
mas  goods  sold  through  December  are 
quickly  pushed  aside  by  the  Spring  fab¬ 
rics,  garments  and  millinery  that  must 
attract  Southern  pleasure  seekers.  From 
the  chill  of  snowy  streets  we  look  into 
shop  windows  gay  with  flowery  hats, 
gauzy  fabrics  and  the  most  summery  of 
sports  clothes.  One  good  thing  about 
these  styles  for  Palm  Beach  and  Miami  is 
that  the  forehanded  woman  who  wants  to 
do  her  Summer  sewing  early  can  get  a 
good  idea  of  advance  styles  and  favored 
colors,  and  as  the  “white  sales”  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February  include  standard  col¬ 
ored  wash  goods,  one  can  usually  buy  to 
advantage  then.  It  pays  in  every  way  to 
buy  and  make  up  these  Summer  things 
early. 

Another  Straight-line  Frock.  —  A 
great  many  of  the  cloth  dresses  seen  are 
the  straight  and  beltless  type.  Many  of 
them  have  been  seen  with  a  lace  panel  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  collar  all  down  the 
front,  while  others  are  trimmed  with  but¬ 
tons  from  neck  to  hem.  The  dress  at  the 
left  gives  a  newer  idea  in  the  way  the 
braid  trimming  is  put  on.  This  dress 
was  midnight  blue  kasha  cloth,  perfectly 
straight  and  plain.  At  the  left  side  two 
rows  of  fancy  silk  braid,  black  and  red, 
extended  from  shoulder  to  hem.  The  in- 


The  little  hat,  with  a  shaped  crown  and 
narrow  drooping  brim,  was  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  coat.  A  narrow 
line  of  fur  around  the  crown  was  the 
only  trimming  on  the  hat.  This  was  a 
very  pretty  outfit  for  the  small  girl,  and 
we  liked  the  way  the  fur  was  put  on.  It 
was  not  only  novel,  but  was  an  attractive 
way  to  use  small  pelts  without  joining. 

An  Attractive  Trimming. — Next  to 
the  coat  is  a  simple  dress  model  that  is 
made  attractive  by  unusual  trimming. 
The  dress  was  dark  brown  twill,  and  was 
the  plain  one-piece  style.  At  one  side  of 
the  front  a  vertical  band  of  bright  green 
silk  was  let  in,  and  finished  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  by  a  little  bunch  of  flowers  and  foli¬ 
age,  embroidered  in  orange,  green  and 
blue  wool.  Darning  stitches  of  orange 
wool  finished  the  edges  of  the  insert,  and 
the  only  other  trimmings  were  frills  of 
heavy  cream-eolored  Irish  crochet  finish¬ 
ing  neck  and  sleeves.  As  finished,  it  was 
quite  a  dressy  little  frock,  and  yet  it  was 
plainly  made.  We  often  find,  on  study¬ 
ing  garments  in  the  exclusive  shops,  that 
it  is  color  and  line,  rather  than  elaborate 
work,  that  gives  the  air  of  style. 

A  Modest  Party  Frock. — The  little 
dress  at  the  right  shows  a  style  prevail¬ 
ing,  with  many  variations  of  color  and 
material,  for  dance  or  simple  evening 


A  Group  of  Attractive  Models 


ner  row  of  braid  was  broken  at  about  the 
waist,  and  here  six  flat  black  and  red  but¬ 
tons  took  its  place,  the  braid  being  con¬ 
tinued  on  down  to  the  hem.  In  the  back 
the  dress  was  trimmed  in  exactly  the 
same  way  with  the  rows  of  braid  and  the 
buttons.  The  long  tight  sleeves  were  fin¬ 
ished  with  two  rows  of  braid.  The  dress 
was  high  in  the  neck,  and  had  a  double 
turn-down  collar  with  a  tie  of  the  braid 
in  front.  In  the  original  model  the  col¬ 
lar  was  of  gray  flannel,  which  was  a  nov¬ 
el  touch  we  have  noted  occasionally,  but 
we  think  a  collar  of  linen  or  pique  would 
be  more  becoming.  'We  also  see  such  col¬ 
lars  of  colored  kid.  The  hat  figured,  of 
light  brown  English  felt,  was  trimmed 
with  a  double  brush  of  darker  brown. 
English  felt  is  a  fabric  with  a  slightly 
hairy  surface,  often  used  in  made  hats. 
It  is  often  combined  with  kid,  in  colors, 
gold  and  silver. 

Colored  Embroidery. — The  next  fig¬ 
ure  shows  a  variation  of  the  same  model. 
This  was  a  dress  of  black  twill,  the  only 
variation  in  cut  from  the  first  figure  be¬ 
ing  the  full  bell  sleeves  gathered  into  a 
wristband.  The  trimming,  however, 
made  it  very  different,  this  being  wool 
embroidery  of  the  gorgeous  peasant  type, 
showing  a  good  deal  of  red  and  green. 
There  was  a  broad  band  of  the  embroid¬ 
ery  all  down  the  front,  and  a  band  on  the 
lower  part  of  each  sleeve.  A  small  round 
collar  of  white  linen  was  finished  at  the 
edge  with  blanket  stitch  in  red  wool.  A 
similar  dress  of  light  brown  twill,  with 
the  embroidered  trimming  in  dark  brown, 
coral  and  black,  was  very  pretty.  As 
originally  seen,  this  dress  had  no  girdle, 
but  a  tall  wearer  will  find  it  more  becom¬ 
ing  with  a  narrow-  belt  of  the  material, 
which  breaks  the  long  line  of  broad  em¬ 
broidery. 

A  Pea  Green  Coat.— The  child’s  coat 
in  the  center  was  gay  enough  for  a 
Christmas  card,  for  it  was  bright  pea 
green  broadcloth  trimmed  with  natural 
red  squirrel.  The  cut  of  the  coat  was  en¬ 
tirely  plain,  but  a  pleat  on  each  shoulder, 
taken  without  stitching  down,  made  it 
flare  out.  The  closing  sloped  over  to  one 
side,  the  only  visible  fastening  being  a 
large  fancy  button,  more  than  half  way 
down.  Across  the  front,  near  the  bot¬ 
tom,  was  a  short  band  of  the  fur,  set  on 
like  applique,  and  there  was  a  similar 
hand  on  the  back.  The  high  turn-over 
collar  and  turn-back  cuffs  were  trimmed 
with  the  fur  also,  that  on  the  euffs  being 
set  on,  not  forming  a  band  all  around. 


wear,  and  it  is  a  style  especially  suitable 
for  a  slim  or  unformed  figure.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  plain  long-waisted  bodice  and 
a  gathered  skirt.  Such  dresses  last  Win¬ 
ter  wrere  entirely  sleeveless,  but  there  is  a 
■tendency  this  season  to  make  them  with 
little  sleeves,  as  shown,  which  is  not  only 
more  modest,  but  in  most  cases  more  be¬ 
coming  also.  The  model  from  which  this 
sketch  was  taken  was  not  the  usual  light- 
colored  silk,  but  was  black  chiffon  velvet. 
Let  into  the  skirt  around  the  hips  was  a 
broad  band  of  vivid1  petunia-colored  cord¬ 
ed  silk  finished  at  one  side  with  a  large 
poppy  of  deep  purple  velvet,  with  a  silver 
center,  the  petals  being  edged  with  silver 
also.  The  little  sleeves  were  of  the  petu¬ 
nia  silk,  finished  with  an  upstanding  cir¬ 
cular  frill  of  the  purple  velvet.  The  neck 
was  finished  with  a  line  of  silver.  This 
was  a  very  handsome  dAiss,  because  of . 
the  materials  and  color  combination,  but 
quite  simple  in  the  actual  making. 

►Saving  Time  Sewing  on  Buttons. — 
Here  is  a  suggestion  for  putting  on  the 
buttons  on  those  smart  new  gowns  which, 
like  Old  Grimes’s  coat,  are  “all  buttoned 
down  before” : 

“When  making  dresses  with  a  lot  of 
buttons,  as  in  Patterns  2144  and  2047,  in 
December  0  R.  N.-Y.,  baste  a  tape  meas¬ 
ure  from  top  to  bottom  of  dress.  But¬ 
tons  can  be.  spaced  %  in.,  1  in.,  or  any 
distance  desired,  and  sewed  on  beside  the 
tape  measure.  I  saw  a  black  satin  dress 
trimmed  with  two  rows  of  white  buttons 
from  top  to  bottom  of  dress.  The  wearer 
told  me  this  way  of  sewing  them  on. 

“m.  s.  m.” 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Cranberry  is 
often  listed  among  the  new  colors  for 
coats,  dress  goods  and  millinery.  This  is 
not  the  bright  red  we  usually  associate 
with  this  fruit,  but  a  deep  red  bronze, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  color  we  used  to 
call  raisin,  but  a  little  redder.  We  think 
it  more  becoming  in  fabrics  with  a  vel¬ 
vety  surface  than  in  shiny  silks. 

Among  heavy  cottons  we  find  eponge  in 
a^variety  of  colors,  woven  like  homespun, 
75  cents  a  yard  ;  as  it  does  not  crumple 
like  linen,  it  is  desirable  for  plain  tail¬ 
ored  dresses  and  separate  skirts.  The 
imported  novelty  cottons  costing  from 
$1.25  to  $3  the  yard  or  more,  include 
ratine  in  varied  weaves,  etamine,  ma¬ 
terials  with  openwork  or  drop-stitch  ef¬ 
fects,  and  some  embroidered  and  bordered 
fabrics.  All  the  shades  of  yellow,  from 
cream  to  deep  orange,  sand,  beige  and  { 
many  vivid  reds  are  favored. 
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OCCIDENT 


OCCIDENT  Flour  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  such  a  large 
number  of  housewives,  not 
only  because  it  nlakes  more 
loaves  of  lighter,  tastier, 
more  wholesome  bread  but 
also  because  it  assures  crisp, 
flaky  pie  crust;  dainty 
flavorsome  biscuits;  deli¬ 
cious  evenly  grained  cake — 
guaranteed  success  with 
every  baking. 

RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  CO. 

General  Offices 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Guaranteed  Flour 


Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ou  reseller 

ELL-ANS 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

*3*  AND  75*  PACKAGES  EVERYWHERE 


An  Up-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  few  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets  connlstfnj?  of  a  4-4J/» 
or  b-rt.  Iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  19-In.  roll  rim 
enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon  action  wash  down 
Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low  down  tank.  Ouk  post  hlnue 
seat.  Faucets  marked  hot  and  cold.  All  nickel  plated  fittimrs. 

Send  for  Catalog  60 

WILLIAM  KLENERT  CO. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


—  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  = 

—  bill  It  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  pan-  ~ 

—  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  ~ 

—  otherstyles,  also  special  Introductory  ofTer.  — 

—  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  — 
Tlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliiiiir; 


|llllllllll  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIIIL* 

|  POWER  WASHER  I 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

W  EAVINC  AT  HOME 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  en 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  materia).  Home  weaving  i» 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 

Bo  sure  to  aend  f  or  free  loom  book .  It 
tella  all  about  weaving  and  our  wonder¬ 
fully  low-priced,  eaftily-oper^-dlooiua. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS  488,  Factory  SI,  BOQMUILLE, N.Y 


MILK  CHOCOLATE 

I  he  best  you  ever  tasted  ;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net  post 
paid;  for  *1  «  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75  ;  thou  sands  oERvi 
ral  New  Yorker  readers  among  my  well-satisfied  custom 
ers.  Are  yen  one  of  them  •  Please-send  remittance  wit] 
order.  I£  H.  WIND  Di.bylon,  N.  Y 
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D-ellcu lOant  6Xeanlniik  ? 

TTvorv  mi  Ur  nrnrlnppr  <^hpq  Vmf.  /if 


Every  milk  producer  does,  but 
^you  can’t  get  it  with  a  cloth  or  fine, 

■  mesh  screen  strainer. 

The  only  strainer  on  the  market 
I  guaranteed  to  strain  milk  absolutely  I 
I  clean — free  from  ALL  dirt,  muck 

■  and  other  sediment — is  the 
Dr  Clark’s  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Strainer 

*  #  sterilized  cotton  pad,  tightly 

«  V  1  TX)  clamped  to  bottom  of  strainer,  successfully 

X  X  A  X  removes  every  particle  of  dirt  and  sediment* 

Milk  from  — something  no  other  strainer  can  pos- 

-  1  #  ^  sibly  do.  This  we  guarantee,  or  refund  your  money. 

V  X  Cl  AAA  K*  •  — is  used  by  thousands  of  farmers,  dairies  and 

milk  producing  companies,  including  Van  Camp’s, 
Sheffield  Farms,  Carnation,  Borden’s,  Mohawk  Milk  Co.,  etc. 
Made  in  10  quart  and  18  quart  sizes. 


As  the  world’s 
largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cot¬ 
ton  discs  for 
milk  strainers  or 
filters,  we  can 
furnish  Purity 
Cotton  Discs  in 
any  size  from 
in.  to  7  in. 
diam.  for  all 
makes  of  strain¬ 
er  s.  Send  for 
a  trial  order. 


You  can  have  clean  milk  that  will  bring  top-notch 
prices  all  the  time  by  using  the  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 
direct  for  literature  and  prices. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Just  Like  Having 

Green  Pasture  All  Winter 


Dry  winter  feeds  are  harder  to  digest,  harder  to  assimilate  tnan  the 
tender,  green  food  your  cows  enjoy  in  summer.  The  added  strain  on 
the  milk^hnaking  function  naturally  reduces  the  milk  yield  in  winter — 
unless  something  is  done  to  invigorate  these  important  organs. 

Kow-Kare  accomplishes  just  what  is  needed.  It  is  a  wonderful 
builder  of  natural  vigor  in  the  genital  and  digestive  organs.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  given  with  the  feed  twice  a  day,  one  week  out  of  each  month, 
will  pay  for  its  slight  cost  many  times  over  in  increased  milk-flow. 
Besides,  your  cows  will  not  become  the  prey  of  such  ailments  as  Bar¬ 
renness,  Abortion,  Retained  .Afterbirth,  Scours,  Milk  Fever,  Garget, 
Lost  Appetite,  etc.,  all  of  ...which  result  from  sluggish  digestive 
and  genital  organs.  < 

If  you  are  troubled  with  any  of  these  diseases  in  the  herd,  Kow-Kare 
will  correct  the  trouble.  For  over  twenty-five  years  it  has  been 
“  The  Home  Cow  Doctor "  to  many  thousands  of  cow  owners. 

Let  Kow-Kare  work  for  you  this  "winter.  Start  now;  your  feed 
dealer,  general  store  or  druggist  has  it — in  $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  Or  we 
will  send  by  mail,  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  valuable  free  book,  “ The  Home  Cow  Doctor”.  Cow  own¬ 
ers  use  nearly  one  million  copies  of  this  book  yearly.  Thousands  say 

they  could  not  get  along  without  its  help. 

% 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt.  , 


Make  Money 
Act  NOW/ 


And  earn  a  liberal  discount  for 
early  order  and  cash  discount 
in  addition  on  a  Unadilla  Silo. 

Don’t  put  it  off.  It’s  the  Una¬ 
dilla  Silo  you  want  anyway  be¬ 
cause  of  its  durability,  silage 
keeping  qualities  and  time  and 
work  saving  features.  Write  for 
big  interesting  catalog. 

Easy  payments  if  desired. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 


Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN  BOOK 

Write  for  my  new  cut 
price  catalog:  before  you 
buy  Fence.  Gates,  Steel  Posts 
Barb  Wire,  Paints  or  Roofing:, 

SAVE  A  LOT  OF  MONEY 
My  Factory-To-Farm  Freight  Paid  Plan 
Baves  you  fully  1-3.  Send  for  catalog: 
today  and  see  for  yourself  the  money 
you  can  save. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4301  Cleveland,  Ohio 


GLECKNER 

The  name  to  look  for  when  you  buy 

HARNESS 


I  H*ln.  traces,  #62. 35 
Add  #2.65  lor  1  ^-in.  traces 

For  forty  five  years  "GLECKNER”  lias  stood 
for  dependable  quality  and  reasonable  prices 
in  harness. 

GLECKNER  "Thousan”  Harness  (illustrated 
above),  the  latest  product,  is  a  full-sized,  stand¬ 
ardized  Harness,  and  is  'made  in  large  lots 
which  reduces  the  cost  to  you.  It  is  sold  only 
by  GLECKNER  Dealers  who  will  let  you 
examine  it  and  test  its  easy  adjustments,  and 
who  will  guarantee  it  to  you. 

Send  for  BOOKLET,  “ Outfitting  the  Horse” — 
it’s  FREE 

W.  w.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO. 
Canton.  Pa. 


mm® 

SILOS 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 


own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

•*l  Saved  Over  #14".  says  I*  M.  Bos 
well,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save 
We  pay  the  fralghl-  Write  for  tree 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  2S0  MUNCIE.  1ND 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW 


PRICE 
J00 

De¬ 
livered 

KICKER 


THE  MOORE  BROS.  64  CREEN  ST.  ALBANY,  N  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy-pay  ment  plan  and 
our  FREE  book,  “Saving 
with  Silos.”  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  new  Harder-Vic¬ 
tor  Front.  Learn  how  others 
are  making  extra  profits. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  C  Cobleskill.  N.Y. 


Ailing  Aminals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Lame  Bull  Calf 

I  have  a  little  bull  about  nine  months 
old.  He  was  kept  tied  up  until  the  Fall, 
when  he  was  turned  out  to  pasture.  As 
soon  as  he  was  loose  a  sharp  limp  was 
noticeable.  He  seems  to  be  stiff  in  all 
four  legs.  The  cold  weather  makes  him 
worse.  j.  w. 

Without  a  personal  examination  we 
can  only  suggest  some  things  that  might 
account  for  such  lameness.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  infection  of  the  stump  of  the 
navel  at  birth,  by  pus-forming  germs, 
causes  formation  of  an  abscess  at  the 
navel  and  then  secondary  abscesses  in  the 
joints.  The  latter  condition  is  known 
technically  as  pyemic  arthritis.  In  the 
acute  form  the  attack  usually  proves 
fatal  in  a  day  or  two.  In  mild  attacks 
the  animal  may  survive,  but  be  left  with 
affected  joints,  so  that  lameness  is  pres¬ 
ent.  That  form  of  arthritis  is  also  incur¬ 
able,  the  hyaline  cartilage  covering  the 
ends  of  the  bones  which  come  together  to 
form  a  joint  being  ulcerated.  In  that 
condition  the  affected  joint  is  enlarged 
and  painful.  There  may  also  be  more  or 
less  distension  with  synovia  or  “joint 
oil.”  A  veterinarian  might  he  able  to  de¬ 
termine  if  that  disease  is  present. 

It  is  even  more  likely  that  rickets  is 
the  disease  present.  In  that  ailment, 
which  corresponds  to  bowed  legs  in  a 
child,  the  bones  lack  mineral  matter, 
•principally  phosphate  of  lime.  Au  in¬ 
complete  or  inadequate  ratlin,  not  sup¬ 
plying  necessary  mineral  matters  and 
vitamine,  would  be  the  probable  cause. 
Failure  to  expose  the  calf  to  direct  sun¬ 
shine  out  of  doors  on  every  fine  day  also 
helps  greatly  to  cause  rickets.  Living  in 
a  dark,  damp,  or  badly  ventilated  stable 
is  also  contributory  to  rickets. 

On  general  principles,  we  should  advise 
you  to  move  the  'bull  into  a  clean,  roomy 
box  .stall  or  pen,  in  a  sunny,  dry,  well- 
ventilated  stable,  and  then  have  it  take 
out-door  exercise  on  all  x  citable  days. 
Feed  generously  on  skim-milk,  ground 
corn  or  barley,  ground  oats,  screened  to 
remove  hulls,  and  wheat  bran  and  oil- 
meal  ;  or  feed  whole  oats,  shelled  corn, 
bran  and  oilmeal.  Also  allow  plenty  of 
sound  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  which  sup¬ 
ply  not  only  proteins  but  lime  salts  and  a 
necessary  vitamine.  In  addition,  feed 
silage  or  roots,  and  allow  free  access  to 
salt,  wood  ashes  or  bonemeal  and  ground 
limestone. 

This  feeding  may  suffice,  but  improve- 
men  would  be  likely  to  result  quicker  if 
you  also  give  tlie  calf  two  teaspoons  of 
cod  liver  oil  twice  daily,  in  any  way 
found  most  convenient,  and  gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  dose,  as  seen  to  be  necessary. 
If  the  calf  is  weak  and  sluggish  it  would 
also  be  well  to  give  it  five  drops  of  fluid 
extract  of  mix  vomica  twice  daily,  in  a 
little  water,  and  graduallv  increase  the 
dose  as  required. 

Ear-sucking  Calves 

I  have  two  calves  that  run  together  in 
the  fields  of  our  farm.  The  largest  one 
of  the  calves  is  always  sucking  on  the 
smaller  one’s  ears.  It  has  them  raw,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  what  I  could  put  on 
to  stop  this.  c.  c.  P. 

Might  we  suggest  that  the  young  calves 
would  be  likely  to  thrive  much  better  if 
housed  in  a  large,  clean,  well-ventilated 
pen  than  to  let  them  run  in  the  fields  at 
this  season  of  the  year?  Indeed,  it  has 
been,  found  that  calves  may  be  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  developed  during  about  the  first 
year  of  life  is  so  housed,  provided  they 
are  properly  fed.  When  allowed  to  range 
on  old  pasture,  lung  worms  are  practical¬ 
ly  certain  to  be  contracted,  and  they 
cause  cough  and  ill  thrift.  Stomach 
worms  may  also  be  contracted  in  the 
same  way  in  Southern  pastures  and  cause 
thriftlessness  in  calves,  as  they  do  in 
lambs  or  sheep. 

We  hav  e  found  that  the  ear-sucking 
habit  is  learned  when  calves  are  fed  skim- 
milk  twice  daily  and  made  to  drink  fast. 
It  is  done  when  the  calves  are  not  stan¬ 
chioned  and  not  fed  some  mixed  meals, 
in  a  pail,  after  each  mess  of  milk.  Try 
stanchioning  the  calves  when  being  fed 
milk,  and  keep  them  restrained  until 
some  time  after  drinking  milk,  or  unt  I 
the  taste  of  the  milk  has  vanished.  Also 


feed  meal,  such  as  a  mixture  of  ground 
screened  oats,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal, 
after  each  meal  of  milk,  and  so  far  as 
possible  make  the  calves  drink  slowly. 

If  they  then  persist  in  sucking  one  an¬ 
other’s  ears,  compound  tincture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  or  a  mixture  of  one  dram  of 
powdered  Barbadoes  aloes  per  ounce  of 
cottonseed  oil,  raw  linseed  oil  or  unsalted 
lard  should  be  smeared  on  the  ears,  and 
more  of  it  applied  as  required.  Aloes  has 
a  terribly  bitter  taste,  and  a  few  licks  of 
it  should  make  the  calves  desist'  from 
sucking.  Too  much  of  the  drug  would, 
howevex-,  cause  purgation.  If  the  mixture 
does  not  quickly  prove  effective,  or  if  the 
calves  lick  it  freely,  it  would  be  better  to 
use  a  mixture  of  coal  tar  dip  and  oil  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  to  deter  sucking.  It  will 
also  prove  remedial  to  the  sore  condition 
of  the  skin,  and  myrrh  and  tincture  of 
aloes  has  the  same  effect. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  warn  you 
that  ear-sucking  calves,  if  heifers,  also 
get  into  the  bad  habit  of  sucking  one  an¬ 
other’s  teats.  That  is  a  most  dangerous 
vice  and  should  be  stopped,  by  separating 
the  calves  when  it  is  seen  to  be  starting. 

If  this  is  not  done  the  sucking  causes 
milk  to  secrete  in  the  udder,  and  when 
that  occurs  and  the  calves  are  afterwards 
separated,  garget  is  likely  to  ensue,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  unnoticed  at  the  time, 
and  is  a  common  cause  of  more  serious 
garget  at  calving  time. 

Fistula  of  Teat 

I  recently  bought  a  three-year-old  Ayr¬ 
shire  heifer  that  had  one  teat  slitted  on  a 
barb  wire  fence.  The  wound  healed, 
leaving  an  opening  through  which  the 
milk  leaks.  Is  there  any  safe  method  I 
can  use  to  close  the  opening  and  re-heal 
it?  She  will  soon  he  dry.  W.  J.  c. 

It  is  best  to  postpone  treatment  of  a 
fistula  of  the  teat  wall  until  the  cow  or 
heifer  is  dry.  There  are  several  methods 
of  treatment.  Of  these  the  one  most 
practiced  by  owners  is  burning  of  the  lin¬ 
ing  of  the  fistulous  tract  or  pipe  with  a 
red  hot  knitting  needle.  That  plan  some¬ 
times  “works,”  but  it  is  not  always  ef¬ 
fectual  and  sometimes  has  a  bad  effect. 

The  one  we  should  advise  is  simple  and 
effective,  provided  it  is  done  with  clean 
instruments,  after  thoroughly  cleansing 
and  disinfecting  the  teat.  It  consists  in 
laying  the  cow  down  and  tying  her  hind 
legs  to  prevent  kicking,  or  otherwise  re¬ 
straining  the  animal  so  that  struggling 
will  not  interfere  with  the  operation  and 
the  operator  be  protected  against  injury. 
Then  the  udder  is  washed  clean,  the  teats 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  soap  and  hot 
water,  and  'the  one  to  be  operated  upon 
then  immersed  in  hot  water  containing 
all  the  boric  acid  it  will  dissolve.  After 
sudh  immersion  for  five  minutes  or  more 
the  false  opening  should  be  well  swabbed 
with  tincture  of  iodine  and  made  into  a 
fresh  wound  by  cutting  away  the  old  lin¬ 
ing  with  a  sharp,  sterilized  scalpel.  This 
is  best  done  after  inserting  a  long  steril¬ 
ized  milking  tube  in  the  normal  duct  of 
the  teat.  The  cutting  should  be  done 
right  down  to  the  tube. 

Afterward  swab  the  new  wound  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  after  the  bleeding  has 
stopped,  and  then  coat  the  entire  teat 
with  pine  tar.  Now  apply  a  narrow 
bandage  of  cheese  cloth  spirally  from  the 
tip  of  the  teat  up  to  the  udder  and  coat 
it  with  pine  tar.  Seven  or  eight  coats  of 
cloth  and  tar,  alternately  applied,  are  to 
^be  put  on,  and  the  last  should  then  be 
stitched  to  the  one  below  and  a  final  coat 
of  tar  applied.  In  three  weeks  the  band¬ 
age  may  be  removed,  after  saturating  it 
thoroughly  with  alcohol,  but  it  is  usually 
best  not  to  remove  the  layer  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  next  to  the  skin,  but  to  let  that  one 
work  off  at  will. 

Some  surgeons  prefer  to  apply  sur¬ 
geons’  tape,  warmed  to  make  it  stick 
well,  and  it  serves  the  purpose  effectively, 
but  the  cheesecloth  and  pine  tar  bandage 
has  given  first-class  results  in  many 
cases.  It  may  also  be  put  on  when  a 
cow  tears  the  teat  when  giving  milk,  and 
even  then  often  proves  effective.  If  sur¬ 
geons’  tape  is  used,  it  will  come  off  read¬ 
ily,  when  the  time  arrives,  if  saturated 
with  ethyl  acetate. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

WHY  PRICES  DIFFER — SOUTHERN  TRUCKING 

OUTLOOK  UNSETTLED - GENERAL  PRICE 

AND  COST  CONDITIONS. 

A  Maine  potato  grower  inquires  why 
the  cheapest  potatoes  in  the  country  are 
Maine  Green  Mountains,  one  of  the  best 
lines  grown,  and  raised  right  in  New 
England.  In  November.  Maine  Green 
.Mountains  ranged  50  to  60c  per  100  lbs., 
f.  o.  b.  Northern  Maine  shipping  points, 
while  in  Western  New  York  the  usual 
round  white  stock  of  that  region  brought 
80  to  90c. 

BASIS  OF  POTATO  PRICES 

The  difference  is  accounted  for  chiefly 
by  a  freight  rate  about.  20c  higher  from 
the  Maine  point  than  from  Western  New 
York.  The  Maine  potatoes  were  quoted 
in  bulk,  while  the  New  York  potatoes 
were  bagged,  and  the  cost  of  the  sack, 
added  to  the  difference  in  freight,  is 
pretty  nearly  equal  to  the  difference  in 
price  at  shipping  points.  Still,  the  Maine 
potato  seems  to  be  the  better  purchase, 
because  it  sells  usually  about  15c  per  100 
lbs.  higher  than  the  ordinary  run  of  stock 
in  the  city  markets,  on  account  of  its 
higher  quality.  Because  of  this  high  city 
price  it  seems,  after  all  allowances  are 
made,  that  the  Maine  growers  should  be 
receiving  a  little  more  than  they  get  now 
to  place  them  on  equality  with  other 
Eastern  sections. 

Potatoes  bring  about  the  same  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  as  in 
Maine,  but  are  higher  in  the  "West  be- 
sause  the  yields  of  most  Western  States 
and  of  Western  Canada  were  reduced  by 
drought.  The  lower  Pacific  coast  region 
is  taking  many  potatoes  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  shipping  sections.  Some  go  the 
opposite  direction,  entering  Western  Can¬ 
ada,  which  has  been  supplied  usually  by 
the  eastern  provinces.  The  customs  tariff 
is  20c  per  bushel  into  Canada,  but  30c 
into  the  United  States,  and  the  Canadian 
growers  are  complaining  of  the  difference. 

About  the  potato,  market  in  general, 
there  is  little  that  is  new.  Potatoes  hold 
about,  the  same  in  price.  This  is  the 
tiime  of  year  when  the  market,  usually 
strengthens  a  little  after  the  digging 
season.  The  city  price  is  remarkably 
uniform  throughout  the  country.  A  range 
of  $1  to  $1.25  per  100  lbs.  covers  the  big 
markets  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis. 
Most  seasons  the  difference  would  be 
nearer  50c  than  25c,  but  the  drought  in 
the  West  and  the  heavy  yields  in  the 
East  tend  to  even  up  the  price.  Potato 
rot,  resulting  from  late  blight,  is  causing 
damage  to  a  serious  extent  in  some  sec¬ 
tions.  The  loss  in  Wisconsin  is  placed 
at  16  per  cent.  Accordingly  the  price 
outlook  improves  a  little. 

TRUCK  CROPS  DELAYED 

Southern  potato  growers  have  not  been 
buying  many  Northern  grown  seed  pota¬ 
toes  this  season.  Southern  producing  sec¬ 
tions  depend  so  heavily  on  seed  stock 
from  Maine,  New  Brunswick  and  Michi¬ 
gan.  that  the  demand  is  usually  consid¬ 
ered  sure  indication  of  the  probable  acre¬ 
age.  Southern  growers  above  the  Florida 
and  Texas  line  made  but  little  money  last 
season. 

Even  Florida  is  planting  a  reduced 
acreage.  The  situation  lessens  demand 
for  Northern  seed,  but  indicates  a  better 
Spring  and  Summer  market  for  table 
stock.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  whether 
there  is  to  be  a  general  reduction  in 
truck  crop  acreage  in  the  South.  Some 
of  the  Florida  estimates  look  that  way, 
but  storms  and  floods  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it.  Some  of  the  crops  nearly 
destroyed  were  replanted,  but  they  will 
be  late,  which  means  a  better  outlook  for 
Northern  celery  in  storage  and  for  early 
Winter  hothouse  lettuce  and  tomatoes. 
Florida  celery  shipments  will  not  be  very 
active  before  February,  nor  lettuce  and 
tomatoes  until  January  and  February. 

GENERAL  PRICE  OUTLOOK 

Live  stock  is  being  marketed  heavily 
to  cut  down  the  feed  cost.  Prices  lately 
have  held  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
Tompared  with  a  year  ago,  hogs  and 
calves  are  a  little  higher,  and  cattle  and 
lambs  a  little  lower.  Wool  stays  high, 
with  best  grades  65c.  Cotton  is  10c-  low¬ 
er  than  last  year,  but  the  yield  is  enough 
larger  to  make  up  and  there  will  be  less 
encouragement  to  the  fast  growing  com¬ 
petition  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But¬ 
ter  production  is  moderate  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  stay  rather  light  unless  the  prices  of 
butter  and  feed  change  enough  to  stimu¬ 
late  liberal  feeding.  Stock  in  cold  storage 
is  twice  as  great  as  a  year  ago  and  will 
tend  to  hold  the  market  steady  for  the 
present,  but  the  price  trend  seems  rather 
up  than  down.  Imports  are  not  likely  to 
become  important,  because  the  markets 
of  Europe  are  fully  as  good  as  ours  just 
now.  Cheese  prices  are  well  sustained 
lately,  although  3  to  4c  lower  than  at  the 
end  of  1923.  Demand  seems  better  than 
supply  and  the  conditions  suggest  any 
change  should  be  upward.  Poultry  sup¬ 
plies  and  storage  stocks  continue  liberal. 
Eggs  receipts  and  holdings  are  light,  and 
the  outlook  excellent  now  and  for  the 
coming  yeai*.  Pullets  about  ready  to  lay 
seem  very  good  stock  to  hold,  even  though 
grain  is  high.  G.  B.  F. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  5-Feb.  26,  1925 — Poultry  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming  short  courses.  State  Institute 
of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 

l  ong  Island. 


Jan.  6-9,  1925 — Seventh  annual  union 
agricultural  meeting,  Stare  Armory,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.  The  Massachusetts  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  annual  meeting,  will 
be  held  at  this  union  meeting,  Jan.  S. 

Jan.  9-12,  1925 — Vermont  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  twenty-eighth  annual  ex¬ 
hibition,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P.  Greene, 
secretary.  St.  Albans,  Yt. 

Jan.  13-16,  1925 — New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Week,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
annual  meeting,  and  New-  Jersey  Farm 
Products  Exposition,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  13-19,  1925 — National  Poultry 

Show,  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Jan.  19-21,  1925 — Tractor  school,  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm¬ 
ingdale,  Long  Island. 

Jan.  20-22,  1925 — Pennsylvania  State 
Horticultural  Association,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Jan.  21-25,  1925 — Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York. 

Feb.  3-5,  1925 — Idaho  State  Seed 

Show,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  business  at  Boston  is  reported 
at:  Fine  strictly  combing,  69  to  70c; 
fine  clothing,  57  to  58c ;  half  blood 
strictly  combing,  60  to  67c;  half  blood 
clothing,  57c ;  three-eighths  blood  strict¬ 
ly  combing,  69  to  70c;  three-eighths 
clothing,  58c;  one-fourth  blood  strictly 
combing.  69  to  70c;  one-fourth  blood 
clothing,  58  to  59c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  l/,  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.58®  .59 

Cheese  . 34  @  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85®  .90 

Gathered  . 50®  .75 

Fow-ls  . 40®  .45 

Roasting  chickens  . 50®  .55 

Ducks,  lb,  . 35®  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 50®  .60 

Potatoes,  lb . 02®  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 15®  .20 

Onions,  lb . 05®  .08 

Lettuce,  head  . 10®  .20 

Cabbage,  lb . 05®  .06 

Cucumbers,  each  . 15®  .20 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bbl..  $3  to  $5; 
Greenings,  $2.50  to  $4  ;  King,  $3  to  $5. 

Butter. — Extra  creamery,  43  to  431/>c: 
firsts,  38  to  42c ;  seconds,  35  to  37c. 

C’hepse. — Fresh  extra,  23  to  23*/>c ; 
first,  22  to  2214c. 

Eggs. — Hennery,  brown  extras,  71  to 
72c;  white  and  mixed,  67  to  6Sc ;  West¬ 
ern,  extra  firsts,  62  to  64c;  Western,  sec¬ 
onds,  45  to  54c ;  storage,  40  to  41c. 

Various  Fruits.  —  Cranberries,  balf- 
bbl.,  $7  to  $8;  oranges,  box,  $2.50  to 
$5.25;  grapefruit,  box,  $2.50  to  $4. 

Hay  and  Straw.- — Hay,  No.  1  Timothv, 
$28  to  $29.50;  No.  2,  $25  to  $26.50;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $25  ; 
swale,  $16  to  $18.  Straw — Rve,  $21  to 
$22 ;  oat,  $13  to  $15  ;  wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.10  to 
$1.15. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  25  to  27c;  chick¬ 
ens,  25  to  27c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  26  to  32c; 
broilers,  36  to  38c;  ducklings,  25  to  29c; 
old  roosters,  17  to  21c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $3  to 
$7.50 ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  lettuce, 
box,  25  to  50c ;  radishes,  box,  $1.50  to 
$2;  spinach,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  squash, 
Hubbard,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1.50;  tomatoes, 
hothouse,  lb.,  25  to  30c. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Dee.  15,  1924,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstow-n,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Braneh- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton.  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 


No.  2  white  oats  . . . 
No.  3.  white  oats  . . 
No.  2  yellow  corn  .  . 
No.  3  yellow  corn  . . 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  . 
Standard  middlings 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Yellow-  hominy  . 

Ground  oats  . 

Dry  brewers’  grains 
Flour  middlings  . . . 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  . . 


Per  bu. 

. $0.70i/8 

. 65  % 

.  1.441/s 

.  1.41 1/8 

Per  ton 

. $38.40 

.  38.90 

.  39.90 

.  49.90 

.  52.90 

.  51.65 

.  46.40 

44.40 

.  44.40 

.  44.15 

.  48.65 

.  50.15 


Milkmen  Ilea  Fiske’s  Loose  Leaf  Route  Book.  Write  for 

mil R IIICII  UoC  description.  P.  BAKER  FfSKE.  Attleboro,  Mess. 


GUERNSEYS 


TEN  CENT  MILK 

Would  you  like  to  produce  milk  which  will 
bring  you  from  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in 
cans,  at  your  Farm  Station?  Breeders  of 
registered  Guernseys  or  Guernsey  grades 
are  receiving  this  price.  The  market  for 
Guernsey  milk  is  growing  each  day.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  purchase  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  and  raise  your  own  high-grade 
Herd.  We  can  supply  you.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


Guernse y  Bull Calf$ffD 

2  mos.  old,  well  grown,  nicely  marked,  clean  nose; 
sired  by  Falcon’s  Galore,  son  of  Falcon’s  Proud  War¬ 
rior,  out  of  a  very  good  cow  not  yet  tested.  For  im¬ 
mediate  sale  we  will  price  this  calf  at  $~ft,  exp.  prepaid. 

BROOK  LANDS  FARM.  South  Road.  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saieslist 
and  Pedigrees.  dairy  FARMS.  K  S.  I?d  SI.,  Fkila.,  fs 


I  Offer  Four  Registered  Guernsey  Cows 

6  yearlings  and  calves  near  a  year  old  and  3  unusu¬ 
ally  good  bulls  from  A.  R.  cows.  Accredited  herd. 
Very  reasonable  prices.  W.  Robert  Dunlop,  Elbridge,  N.Y. 


LONICERA  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves,  various  ages,  priced  to  suit  your  purse. 
A.  R.  breeding.  .Send  for  list. 

H.  M.  LEINBACH  Berks  Co.  Douglassville,  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  11.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

In  jerseys  In 


ForSale  RSe«eyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1).  A.  €UItTI8  •  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


For  Sale-Car  Load  of  Registered  Holsteins 

and  a  car  load  of  Jerseys,  registered  and  grades.  All 
fully  accredited.  Freshened  Nov.  and  Dec. 

FRED  M.  BENNETT,  Amsterdam,  N.Y.  R.  0  6  Tel.  129F22 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE 

One  Registered  T.B. Tested  Brown  Swiss  Bull 

Two  years  old.  A  tine  individual. 

A.  V.  VAUGHAN  Churchville,  N.Y. 


FORSALE— SHORTHORN  HERD  BULL  2yrs  old; 

dam’s  record,  11664  lbs.  M;  4.48  lbs,  B.  P.  Cows  and  young 
stock.  Write  your  wants.  PRINCES  MAY, 827  GraySl., Elmira. N.Y. 


1VL i  1  Is. ing  SliortHoriis 

Our  cow,  “  Dairy  Maid,”  has  just  made  a  new  Shorthorn 
milk  record  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  19,066  lbs.  We  Invite  inqui¬ 
ries.  Wnlgrove  Herd  \l  anhlngton v llle,  N .  Y . 


Don’t  Pay  Exorbitant  Prices  milch  cows 

100  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  cows  for  sale.  Or  wil. 
buy  samedtreet  from  farmerson  reasonable  commission 
Telephone  at  once,  my  expense.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barr«.Vt 


Dogs-Cats  and  Kittens 

Shetland  Ponies  H AsRebTri“ LB,o0S 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


FERRETS 


Formic  F0R  killing  RATS  and 
FBI  IBIb  other  gam  e.  Prices 
for  males — $4;  females — $4.oO. 
Pair — $7.50.  Yearling  fe¬ 
males,  $6.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Instructive  book  free. 

W.  A-  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


Either  color  or  sex.  Sin¬ 
gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots, 
i.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  H.  EEEFElt  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


SHEEP 


ForSale— Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  individuals  to  offer.  Prices. 

K.  K.  KIDOUT  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Breeding  Ewes  M\w%^HAS8,.A,I:r.Pp.a 
Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  AJZZe? 


GOATS 


Wanted-Young  GOATS  S&Sffii 

Let  know  price  delivered  to  Lodi,  N.  J. 

G.  Palumbo  4  Garibaldi  Ave.  Lo«li,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-One  Reg.  Toggenburg  Goat  oid°Bu<?k‘ 

Will  sell  reasonable.  0. SWENSON,  li«x  208,  Cornwall,  N.  y. 


QUALITY  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS  D,r,;l%7r?„hr 

8.  J.  8IIARPL.ES  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


DOGS 


Fox  Hounds 


FOR  SALE. 

W.  M.  Kirkpatrick 


Lexington,  Virginia 


American  Foxhound 


Reg.  Male.  2  yr«.  Shaken,  3  foxes 

Ainslie  Lawrence,  St.  Alban*,  Vt. 


PoHitrrooH  Po,lce  Dog  Pups  from  country’s  best  blood. 
rcUlglCgu  Reasonable.  W.  Janda,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  >.Y. 


Tri-Color  and  White  Male  Collie  Puppies,  $6  Each. 

■  Mr.  Fred  Geodfellow  -  Gilboa,  N.Y. 


German  Shepherd  Pups 

Beautiful  Prize-Winning  Eskimos  intelligence. 

J.  F.  I.M  IIOL  K,  Rose  Lawn  and  Walnut  Heights  Kennels,  Glasshoro,  N.  J. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  Thehanasome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa. 


BEAGLE  PUPS  For  Sale 

9-mos.-old  Airedales  and  Fox  Hounds.  All  eligible. 
Price  reasonable.  C.  CALKINS,  Harris,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


PIOSFOR  SALE 

Where  you  get  pigs— will  make  large  Hogs.  You 
can  get  from  1  to  200  pigs  at  the  right  price.  Pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  #4  each,  and  8  to  10  weeks  old,  W4.SO 
each.  All  quality  stock.  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross.  Barrows  or 
sows.  No  charges  for  crating.  These  prices  are  F. 
O.  B.  Woburn,  Mass.,  or  tel.  0080,  Woburn,  Mass. 
WALTER  LUX  388  Salom  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


Berkshires  of  Size  and  Quality  Inland  wtSdpi^ 

at  farmer’s  price.  Our  herd  won  this  Fall  14  Champion 
ships  and  34  first  prizes  at  a  Eastern  and  Southern  Fail's. 

RICHARD  E.  YVATS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Large  Type  Berkshire s-B oars 

Gilts  bred  or  open.  Reliable  stock;  priced  reason¬ 
able.  W.  H.  EVERY,  Manchester,  Michigan 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters.  Service  boars. 
Pigs  all  ages  Grand  Champion  breeding. 

H.  C.  S  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.  Y 


Pnlanri  Pkinao  You"?  Boars,  Sows  Bred  and  Boar  pigs 
r  llldllU-ullllldo  for  sale — The  very  best  breeding,  \\  me 
for  prices.  G.  8.  HALL  Fnrmdale,  Ohio 


TYI  TW Rillo  Excellent  Type  ami  Breeding. 
-LA  4J  JlvV_/ Vjij — OUTS  Mature  Stock.  Young  Pigs. 

Elmwood  Farms  P.  O.  Ilox  15  Bradford,  N.Y. 


X3UROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M,  Patting  ton  &  Son  Merritield,  N.  Y. 

from  Champion 
Bloodlines. 


Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  10  mos.  old,  including  service  boars  and 
bred  sows.  Come  see  them  and  select  for  yourself. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

0  1  A  ’«  Choice  Registered  pigs,  $JO  each.  Big  Type. 

.  I.  U.  0  Thrifty,  well  bred  stock.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  R.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  W  hlje  nif'Q 
•  •  Eugene  P.  Rogers  Wayvllle,  N.  V.  *  IvJO 


DOGS 


Pedigreed  Airedale  PUPS 

Guaranteed  to  please  you.  SIO  and  up 

CHAIILEIS  MAYOH  Vineland,  N.  ,1. 

Airedale  Terriers  of  Rank 

Hero  Is  Enviable  Superiority 
Kor  Protection  And  Safety. 

I)r.  KNOX  I5ox  50  JDaubury,  Conn. 

Four  champions  lu 
ee.  Females,  $10* 
Mentor,  Ohio 


Reg.  Airedale  Pups  p5!? °gV 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Nowyear 


English  SPRINGER  SPANIELS 

Fine  rollicking  fellows.  Thebestof  comrades.  Good 
with  children.  Gan  be  trained  to  bunt  anything. 

Forestville,  N.Y. 


Iren. 

Hr.  E.  1).  PUTNAM 


THE  INTELLIGENT  STOCK  DOG 

I  HAVE  I  jiip  -  ni  p„nnjoc,  out  of  my  best  Police  Matrons 
a  Llllel  Ul  rup|JICo  and  English  sheep  dog.  Price, 
$10  euch.  GEO.  RAUCH,  Calskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  M.T 


Lako  Shore  Kennels,  Himrod,  N.  Y.,  offers  few  good  fox 
hounds,  from  Twenty  dollars  up.  Also  rabbit  bounds 


Pnnnioo  farm  raised,  pedigreed,  the  unusual 
V-4UIIIU  X  U[J[Jlco  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  free*  CLOVKll>'OOK  COLLI  !■;  I*’ Altai,  ChttinborMhiirg,  I’n. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


Ufhlte  Oollle  l*ups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $1  ft  up. 

™  Chotola  Konnels  •  Rock  Crook,  Ohio 


bUESTRIDGE  POLICE  00GS  are  in  big  demand.  There’s  a  rea- 
*<  son — A  quality  and  service  that  is  hard  to  beat.  Asktlie 
man  who  owns  one.  WE8TIUOGE  KENNELS, Du. n. I, on, Conn. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  iTa°uh  •°6<! 

Females,  #3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers.of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  Cily 
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The  Manufacture  of  Yeast 

L  am  interested  in  feeding  yeast  to  my 
chickens,  and  wonder  why  I  cannot  make 
it  myself,  as  I  know  many  people  make 
their  own  yeast  for  homemade  bread. 

Oxford.  N.  Y.  mrs.  c.  M. 

You  certainly  can  raise  all  your  yeast 
for  your  live  stock  and  yourself,  and  the 
temptation  is  strong  to  come  out  with 
quite  large  black  headlines: 

Yeast,  the  Farmer’s  Win ter  Crop 
Tons  of  Food  in  a  Week 
From  a  Single  Cell 

and  1  could  write  the  thing  up  so  every 
word  would  be  scientifically  true  and  the 
article  as  a  whole  the  rawest  kind  of  a 
fake.  Let  us  look  at  what  a  friend  of 
mine,  of'  Oriental  descent  and  nervous 
temperament,  once  ‘referred  to  as  ‘‘the 
i  rue  facts.”  Yeast  is  a  real  plant,  though 
it  is  a  very  small  one.  If  we  arrange 
plants  in  the  order  of  their- complexity, 
we  will  find  the  yeasts,  for  there  are 
many  sorts,  well  above  the  bacteria  and 
just  below  the  simplest  “seaweed,”  .  or 
algat. 

If  we  make  them  look  larger,  and  even 
a  small  microscope  will  bring  the  indi¬ 
vidual  cells  within  the  range  of  vision,  we 
see  a  bit  of  round  or  oblong  jelly,  with  a 
pretty  sharply  marked  boundary  wall, 
and  within  we  see  from  one  to  several 
darker  spots.  The  cells  will  be  mostly  of- 
one  size,  but  here  and  there  there  will  be 
smaller  ones,  and  if  the  lot  of  yeast  we 
are  examining  is  growing  well,  we  will 
see  that  these  little  cells  are  often  close 
against  a  large  cell.  If  we  are  in  a  Very 
warm  room,  or  if  the  stage  and  slide  of 
the  microscope  are  kept  warm,  and  if 
we  watch  patiently,  we  will  see  some 
plump  yeast  cell  swell  out  a  little  on  one 
side,  the  bump  will  grow  larger,  and  then, 
almost  before  you  can  realize  it,  there  is 
a  shadow  at  the  base  of  the  bump,  then  a 
line,  and  then  you  see  two  cells,  a  little 
one  next  the  big  one  and,  very  soon,  the 
little  one  will  be  as  big  as  the  other,  and 
putting  out  buds  every  few  moments  on 
its  own  account. 

That  is  the  way  yeast  grows  when  it  is 
growing  fast,  and  all  is  favorable.  (There 
is  another  method,  akin  to  the  methods 
of  more  complex  plants,  but  of  no  com¬ 
mercial  interest.)  It  is  quite  easy,  with 
a  good  microscope  and  a  glass  tube 
drawn  down  fine,  to  pick  up  a  yeast  cell, 
just  one  at  a  time,  and  put  it  in  a  suit¬ 
able  liquid  which  has  been  freed,  by  heat, 
from  all  other  yeast  cells,  and  all  other 
germs  as  well. 

Here,  within  a  few  hours,  we  will  find 
several  thousand  yeast  cells,  for  an  in¬ 
crease  at  a  2-4-8-10  pace  soon  gives  all 
the  yeast  which  can  well  grow  in  one 
little  glass  tube.  All  these  cells  are,  then 
put  in  a  flask  with  a  larger  lot  of  nour¬ 
ishing  liquid,  and  in  a  few  hours  more  the 
flask  is  ready  to  be  added  to  a  small 
tank,  and  from  this  tank  several  large 
tanks  are  planted.  In  less  than  *a  week 
you  will  have  between  (50  and  70  tons  of 
yeast.  This  is  not  a  “stunt”  ;  it  is  done 
every  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  by  the 
large  yeast  makers.  Yeast  is  one  of  the 
simplest  plants  to  raise  that  we  know  of, 
if  we  get  and  keep  the  conditions  just 
right.  But  the  hitch  is  just  there.  The 
liquid  in  which  it  grows  must  have  plenty 
of  food  in  it.  You  cannot  get  something 
out  of  nothing  by  way  of  a  yeast  cell. 
Then  there  are  smaller  plants,  the  germs 
or  bacteria,  ready  and  willing  to  eat  up 
the  yeast  food,  and  the  yeast  too,  and, 
with  rare  exceptions,  bacteria  are  not  a 
paying  crop.  There  is  one  sort,  the  kind 
that  lives  on  milk  sugar  and  turns  it  into 
the  acid  of  sour  milk,  lactic  acid,  that 
really  seems  friendly  to  yeast;  at  any 
rate  it  is. unfriendly  to  other  germs  that 
eat  up  tiie  yeast  plants. 

On  a  commercial  scale  the  older  meth¬ 
od  was  to  allow  some  grain  to  sprout  a 
litrle  and  then  heat  it  till  it  was  just 
barely  killed,  and  the  result  was  freed 
from  the  littie  sprout  and  called  “malt.” 
Barley  was  usually  used,  but  any  grain 
will  give  a  sort  of  malt,  for  the  grain, 
whatever  it  is.  when  it  begins  to  grow, 
makes  something  which  turns  starch, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  into  starch 
sugar,  glucose,  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  so  a  food  for  the  yeast  plant.  This 
“something”  has  long  been  called  “dias¬ 
tase,”  and  that  word  means  “stand  over,” 
but  we  do  not  know  any  more  about  it 
after  we  have  given  it  a  name.  It  has 
not  helped  us  any  ;  we  do  not  know  any 
more  about  the  moon  after  we  have  called 
it  “moon,”  but  there  is  a  type  of  mind 
that  feels  better  after  it  has  said  “dias¬ 
tase  is  an  amylolytic  enzyme.”  At  any 
rate,  this  stuff  can  turn  a  lot  more  starch 
than  there  is  in  the  malt  itself  into  starch 
sugar,  so  starch  from  some  other  source 
is  cooked  in  water  and  the  ground  malt 
added  in  proper  proportion.  After  all 
the  starch  is  turned  to  sugar,  a  “pure 
culture,”  that  is,  a  small  crop  from  a 
yeast  cell,  or  cells,  of  known  character,  is 
added,  and  with  a  few  hours  the  sugar  is 
about  all  eaten  and  the  yeast  has  greatly 
increased.  If  there  has  been  only  a  little 


air,  with  its  one-fifth  by  volume  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  available,  the  yeast,  as  it  grew,  has 
changed  a  fair  proportion  of  the  starch 
sugar  into  alcohol,  but  if  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  air  blown  through  or 
stirred  into  the  culture,  that  is,  the  grow¬ 
ing  crop  of  yeast,  the  yeast  will  have 
grown  much  better  and  there  is  almost 
no  alcohol  formed. 

The  manufacturers  now  filter  out  the 
yeast:  cells  and  mix  them  with  starch  and 
sell  them.  If  there  is  enough  alcohol  to 
pay  for  the  trouble,  the  liquor  is  distilled. 
As  the  yeast  cells  will  stand  being  quite 
dry  for  a  few  days,  they  are  sometimes 
dried  and  sold  as  such,  but  the  yeast 
used  by  bakers  is  sold  moist. 

Now,  you  can  do  this  as  well  as  any¬ 
one  if  you  will  take  the  care  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  needed.  You  do  not  have  to  go 


through  all  the  malt  and  starch  method, 
either,  since  cheap  molasses  has  in  it 
plenty  of  sugar,  and  has  been  the  source 
of  most  of  the  denatured  alcohol  and 
much  of  the  yeast,  for  some  years  past. 
Malt  and  molasses  both  have  in  them 
some  salts,  particularly  phosphates,  and 
some  bodies  which  contain  nitrogen, 
which  are  not  at  all  understood.  But 
tney  must  be  present  if  the  yeast  is  to 
grow  well.  There  must  also  be  a  very 
little  of  a  definite  substance  called 
“biose.”  but  that  it  is  a  definite  substance 
and  that  it  must  be  there  is  about  all  we 
yet  know.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
pure  starch  sugar,  by  itself,  will  not  give 
a  good  growth  of  yeast.  The  salts  and 
nitrogen,  and  some  “vitamines,”  what¬ 
ever  they  are.  for  “biose”  seems  to  be  one 
of  them,  at  least  for  yeast,  are  present  in 
ekim-milk.  and  that  has  been  patented  for 
use  in  fermenting  sugar  from  sawdust 
and  similar  wastes. 

8o,  if  you  must  experiment,  get  some 
cheap  molasses,  dilute  it  four  or  five 
times  with  water,  add  a  half  pint  of  skim- 
milk  to  each  gallon  and  bring  to  a  sharp 
boil.  It  may  be  you  will  ■  not  need  the 
skim-milk,  it.  depends  on  the  molasses. 
When  the  liquid  is  cool,  about  blood  heat, 
stir  in  some  yeast,  and  keep  it  about 
blood  heat.  Stir  very  often,  mixing  in 
plenty  of  air,  and  by  this  means  avoid 
making  alcohol  and  interesting  the  pro¬ 
hibition  unit  in  your  neighborhood. 
Within  24  hours,  maybe  a  little  longer, 
you  will  have  a  good  growth  of  yeast,  and 
the  entire  culture  can  be  used  to  wet 
down  the  feed.  Will  it  do  any  good? 
Personally,  I  think  it  will ;  there  is  no 
donbt  that  yeast  has  in  it  some  of  the 
things,  present,  to  be  sure,  in  traces,  and 
almost  if  not  wholly  unknown  as  yet, 
which  are  absolutely  needed  to  keeD  ani- 


.  mals,  including  “this  so-called  human 
race,”  in  good  health  and  spirits.  And  I 
think  it  is  a  good  deal  less  trouble  than 
sprouting  oats,  and  probably  not  quite  as 
good  as  sprouted  oats,  take  it  all  in  all. 
If  I  still  had  chickens  I  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  alternate  sprouted  oats,  or,  bet¬ 
ter,  sprouted  wheat,  and  yeast.  It  is 
really  very  little  trouble,  and  the  only 
thing  that  must  be  done  just  so  is  giving 
,  your  culture  a  good  boil,  to  destroy  all 
other  germs  before  the  yeast  is  added. 

F.  P.  c. 


Resurfacing  a  Mirror 

Could  you  give  me  a  preparation  for  re¬ 
surfacing  a  mirror  that  has  become  spot¬ 
ted?  MRS.  G.  W.  B. 

Freeville,  N.  Y. 

This  is  not  work  that  can  be  done  by 
inexperienced  persons.  The  older  mirrors 
were  backed  by  putting  tinfoil  on  a 
smooth  stone  slab,  pouring  mercury 
(quicksilver)  on  it  and  sliding  a  very 
clean  sheet  of  glass  over  the  top.  This 
was  then  weighted  and,  after  the  mercury 
and  tin  had  united  and  the  resulting 
amalgam  had  set,  the  glass  was  lifted  and 


the  backing  protected  by  a  heavy  coat  of 
paint.  The  more  modern  sorts  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  layer  of  pure  silver.  The 
nitrate  is  treated,  in  water  solution,  with 
just  enough  ammonia  to  nearly  re-dis¬ 
solve  the  white  cloud  which  first  forms. 
This  is  the  trick,  to  get  that  precipitate 
just  enough  dissolved.  This  solution  is 
then  added  to  a  warm  solution  of  formal¬ 
dehyde  or  glucose,  the  latter  being  more 
dependable,  and  the  mixture  poured  on 
the  well-cleaned  glass,  which  has  a  wax 
rim  built  up  around  the  edge,  and  is. 
of  course,  set  level,  so  the  solution  will 
be  of  equal  depth  at  all  points.  The 
metallic  silver  is  deposited  in  a  short 
time,  the  solution  that  remains  poured  off, 
the  layer  well,  but  very  gently  washed, 
allowed  to  dry  and  backed,  as  before,  with 
a  protective  paint. 

Homemade  Nicotine 
Solution 

How  can  I  make  nicotine  sulphate  for 
spraying?  I  wish  to  make  about  a  quart 
at  a  time,  and  do  not  seem  to  get  the 
home  product  to  throw  the  strong  fumes 
of  the  commercial  article.  tv.  L. 

Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

One  reason  you  do  not  have  the  same 
odor  is  that  you  do  not  use  the  same  raw 
material,  but  it  is  not  the  odor,  but  the 
actual  contact  of  the  spray  that  kills  the 
aphis.  You  will  get  all  the  nicotine  info 
solution  as  sulphate  by  soaking  your  to¬ 
bacco  in  water  made  faintly  acid  ‘(use 
litmus  paper,  which  you  can  get  at  any 
drug  store),  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  you 
can  get  the  chloride  by  the  use  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  (muriatic)  acid,  but  the  nicotine 
has  to  be  in  the  tobacco  before  you  can 
get  it  out,  and  there  is  not  much  present 


at  best.  Use  the  same  acid  water  to  soak 
several  lots  of  waste  tobacco,  and  you 
will  increase  the  nicotine  in  the  solution. 
The  determination  of  the  nicotine  is  not 
easy,  and  you  may  better  be  satisfied  with 
a  solution  that  kills  the  insects,  which 
you  can  get  easily  from  one  or  two  ex¬ 
tractions,  and  not  try  for  a  solution  of 
high  nicotine  content  unless  you  have 
plenty  of  waste  tobacco. 


Thinning  Coal  Tar 

What  can  be  employed  to  thin  the  coal 
tar  I  use  to  preserve  cotton  netting  for 
fish  traps  in  salt  water?  o.  b.  l. 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Try  benzene  (benzole),  but  something 
depends  on  the  kind  of  coal  tar ;  it  is  not 
all  the  same  stuff.  But  you  cannot  over¬ 
come  the  stickiness;  it  is  inherent  in  the 
material. 


Why  Not  Girl  Scouting  for 
Farm  Girls? 

I  am  the  wife  of  a  dairy  farmer  in 
Washington  Co.,  Vermont.  I  am  also  the 
mother  of  two  daughters,  and  the  teacher 
of  the  rural  school  near  my  home.  As  a 
teacher  and  a  mother,  I  am  interested  in 
the  Girl  Scout  movement.  I  believe  it 
would  help  the  girl  on  the  farm  as  well 
as  the  city  girls. 

Our  girls  get  a  good  deal  of  happy,  co¬ 
operative  work  through  the  girls’  club 
work  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  most  of 
them  help,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with 
housework  and  the  care  of  younger  chil¬ 
dren.  They  do  not  need  the  Girl  Scout 
work  in  home-making  and  child  care : 
but  any  farm  girl,  I  think,  would  find 
life  much  more  interesting  if  she  could 
be  trained  to  enjoy  the  out-of-doors  The 
Girl  Scout  can  swim,  dive,  manage 
boats,  go  on  hikes  with  a  group  of  com¬ 
panions,  skate,  ski,  and  recognize  birds 
and  flowers.  This  kind  of  recreation  is 
at  our  own  front  doors  in  the  country. 
It  costs  nothing,  takes  little  time.  If  is 
much  better  for  health  and  character 
than  late  dances,  too  many  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  too  much  dawdling  over  love 
stories. 

Most  country  people  think  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts  as  organiza¬ 
tions  which  bring  to  city  children  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  country.  But,  in  reading 
Girl  Scout  literature,  it  appears  to  me 
that  something  should  be  done  to  bring 
the  advantages  of  the  country  to  country 
children — girls,  especially.  Most  boys  on 
the  farm  learn  to  swim  and  row.  They 
go  hunting  and  fishing,  and  taste  at  least 
the  healthful  pleasure  of  days  in  the 
woods.  But  only  the  exceptional  coun¬ 
try  girl  is  capable  of  saving  her  own 
life  in  the  water,  or  of  swimming  for 
pleasure  or  health. 

Not  enough  farm  girls  own  skates  and 
skis.  Most  of  our  daughters  have  never 
been  on  a  real  hike,  with  a  trained  leadei 
who  knows  about  the  birds,  flowers,  trees, 
rocks,  and  animals  along  the  route.  Few 
know  the  fun  of  cooking  over  a  camp¬ 
fire. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
Girl .  Scout  troops  will  be  organized  in 
farm  neighborhoods.  Leadership  for 
young  people’s  organizations  is  scarce ; 
but  all  progressive  mothers  and  teachers 
will  profit  by  reading  up  on  the  Girl 
Scouts  and  taking  hints  from  their  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  trying  to  give  my  own 
daughters  the  equivalent  of  scout  train¬ 
ing.  I  give  them  nature  study  books  to 
read.  If  they  come  asking  for  skates 
or  skis  or  snowshoes,  I  interest  myself 
and  do  what  I  can  to  help.  I  take  them 
camping  every  year,  if  only  for  single 
days  at  a  time ;  and  in  warm  weather,  we 
often  take  our  supper  to  the  woods  and 
cook  over  a  campfire.  I  make  it  a  rule 
to  have  a  Sunday  trip  in  the  flivver  or, 
in  Winter,  if  the  weather  is  good,  to  go 
for  a  sleigh  ride.  Next  Summer  I  am 
planning  a  motor*  camping  trip  to  the 
Massachusetts  coast. 

It  isn’t  easy  for  me  to  manage  the 
lighter  side  of  life.  Like  all  farm  wives 
I  am  busy  from  morning  until  night.  I 
do  all  my  own  work,  with  the  help  I  get 
from  my  daughters.  I  spend  six  hours 
a  day  or  more  at  school.  Sometimes  I 
milk  a  few  cows  after  supper  to  hurry  up 
the  chores,  so  that  the  whole  family  may 
enjoy  a  little  relaxation  together  before 
bedtime.  But,  hard  as  it  is  to  get  play¬ 
time  in.  I  will  do  it,  though  the  heavens 
fall.  It  is  through  monotony  and  hard 
work,  unrelieved  by  fun  or  by  change, 
that  many  country  women  have  broken 
their  health  or  gone  insane,  and  that 
farm  daughters  have  decided  to  cast  their 
lot  with  the  working  girls  of  great  cities. 

If  my  daughters  find  that  their  talents 
or  their  future  work  take  them  to  the 
cities,  well  and  good ;  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  have  them  driven  to  the  big  towns  be¬ 
cause  life  on  the  farms  is  an  all  work 
and  no  play  proposition. 

LAUBA  B.  GOULD. 


“Oil,  Mr.  Jones,”  said  Miss  Dash,  “I 
saw  an  advertisement  saying  that  you 
could  furnish  your  home  by  soap  pre¬ 
miums.  Every  timeyou  buy  a  piece  of 
soap  you  get  a  furniture  certificate.  I 
am  going  to  be  married,  and  do  you  think 
I  could  get  all  my  house  furniture  that 
way?”  “Why,  yes.  Miss  Dash,”  replied 
Mr.  Jones.  “I  had  a  friend  who  got  all 
the  furniture  for  a  six-room  house  that 
way.  The  company  only  had  to  send  him 
furniture  for  one  room,  the  other  five 
rooms  were  full  of  soap.” — Judge. 


A  Vermont  District  School  Playing  O/d  K nglisli  Foil,  Plays  —  The  teacher  plays 

with  them. 
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Radio  Department 


The  Complete  Radio  Set 

ruder  “How  Radio  Works”  we  have 
discussed  in  a  general  way  some  of  the 
different  things  that  occur  in  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  its  reception,  and  special  em¬ 
phasis  was  laid  upon  the  aerial  and 
ground.  Now  we  have  come  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  the  radio  set  itself,  and  be¬ 
fore  telling  of  the  different  kinds  we 
should  have  a  little  idea  of  just  what  the 
radio  set  is  supposed  to,  and  does  actual¬ 
ly  do,  for  us. 

Win  at  It  Does. — The  aerial  picks  up 
or  intercepts  the  electrical  waves  passing 
through  the  air,  and  leads  them  to  your 
set.  Here  they  are  sorted  out  by  certain 
pieces  of  apparatus,  and  the  undesired 
waves  are  discarded,  while  the  waves 
that  are  wanted  are  “detected”  or  saved, 
and  built  up  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
cause  weak  electrical  impulses  to  pass 
through  telephone  receivers,  which  in 
turn  enable  you  to  hear  the  sounds  that 
these  impulses  make.  Just  as  an  apple 
or  potato  grader  drops  out  all  under-size 
fruit,  so  the  “tuner”  of  your  set  sorts  out 
the  different  waves,  only  saving  the  one 
that  you  “tune  in.”  If  the  electrical 
waves  are  powerful  enough  they  will  be 
heard  when  passed  through  the  detector 
without  any  outside  aid.  but  when  we 
deal  with  broadcasting  that  is  coming 
from  distances  greater  than  25  miles,  we 
must  use  electrical  batteries  to  build  up 
the  very  weak  impulses  until  they  will 
be  strong  enough  to  work  the  telephone 
receivers  and  make  a  sound  in  your  ears. 
These  batteries  can  be  compared  to  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  cultivation  in  your  farm  rou¬ 
tine  of  production  of  crops.  If  you  plant 
a  seed  in  rich  soil  it  will  come  up  and 
bear,  and  with  cultivation  yield  more 
than  if  not  cultivated.  (Your  rich  ground 
being  compared  to  being  near  a  broadcast¬ 
ing  station).  Should  you  plant  seed  in 
poor  ground,  not  add  fertilizer  and  fail 
to  cultivate,  your  crop  will  be  next  to 
nothing,  and  only  under  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  you  receive  any  re- 
i  urns  from  your  land  or  seed.  ( Here  your 
poor  ground  is  your  distant  broadcasting 
station,  and  the  batteries  compare  to 
your  fertilizer  and  cultivation.) 

Exceptional  Circumstances. — Every 
now  and  then  we  hear  or  read  of  the 
wonderful  distance  covered  by  some  sim¬ 
ple  radio  set.  This  can  be  very  true,  and 
you  or  I  may  never  have  the  same  result. 
Radio  sets  are  built  to  do  certain  things 
only,  but  they  may  at  times  go  beyond 
what  they  are  planned  for  ;  this  is  excep¬ 
tional  and  cannot  be  depended  upon. 
Wh  en  remarkable  distances  are  claimed 
for  most  sets  you  can  be  sure  that  the 
claim  is  made  only  for  the  times  when 
the  set  did  these  wonderful  things,  and 
not  for  the  hundreds  of  times  that  only 
very  short  distances  were  covered.  It  is 
not  the  exceptional  circumstance  that  we 
can  depend  upon  ;  it  is  the  average  every¬ 
day  results  in  radio  that  count  on  the 
farm. 

The  Parts  of  a  Radio  Set. — Ordinar¬ 
ily  the  radio  receiving  set  is  called  a  “re¬ 
ceiver.”  but  it  consists  of  a  “tuner.”  and 
“detector,”  and  maybe  an  “amplifier.” 
Each  of  these  may  be  separate,  or  the 
three  may  all  be  built  in  one  piece  within 
a  cabinet.  It  is  better  when  they  are  all 
arranged  together,  as  the  results  are  bet¬ 
ter.  These  three  parts  are  made  up  of 
many  different  parts,  and  each  has  a  very 
particular  piece  of  work  to  do. 

Different  Kinds  of  Receivers. — 
There  are  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of 
receivers,  and  each  maker  has  given  his 
kind  some  particular  trade  name,  which 
in  no  way  is  an  indication  of  what  the 
set  will  do.  Do  not  buy  on  the  name 
alone,  but  on  performance.  With  all 
these  different  kinds  of  sets  and  circuits 
on  the  market  we  must  remember  that 
there  are  only  six  basic  principles  in¬ 
volved,  and  they  all  use  one  or  more  of 
these  six. 

Radio  Principles. — When  you  go  to 
buy  or  talk  radio  receivers  to  anyone 
you  will  find  that  these  six  principles 
will  come  up  in  the  discussion  sooner  or 
later,  and  though  no  technical  knowledge 
is  desired,  one  must  know  something 
about  these  principles.  Until  you  do  you 


cannot  buy  intelligently,  or  know  if  the 
set  that  you  have  is  doing  what  it  should 
do  for  you.  Here,  then,  are  the  prin¬ 
ciples  : 

Crystal  detector. 

Vacuum  tube  detector. 

Regeneration. 

Iletrodyne. 

Radio  frequency  amplification. 

Audio  frequency  amplification. 

Detectors.— The  crystal  detector  uses 
a  piece  of  mineral  which  rectifies  or  de¬ 
tects  the  weak  electrical  radio  waves. 
This  kind  of  detector  is  not  satisfactory 
for  distances  greater  than  25  to  30  miles, 
and  will  bring  in  local  broadcasting  sta¬ 


tions  loud  enough  so  that  two  or  even 
three  sets  of  telephone  receivers  can  be 
used.  It  will  not  bring  in  the  broad¬ 
casts  loud  enough  for  a  roomful  to  hear, 
as  it  will  not  work  a  “loud  speaker.” 
The  vacuum  tube  detector  will  reach  out 
to  much  greater  distances  than  will  the 
crystal,  and  when  it  is  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  regeneration  it  will  bring  in  all 
stations  within  500  to  1.500  miles  under 
good  circumstances,  and  farther  at  other 
times.  It  will  sometimes  work  a  loud 
speaker  on  local  stations,  or  those  not 
over  100  miles  away,  but  not  satisfac¬ 
torily.  The  crystal  does  not  require  the 
use  of  additional  batteries,  while  the 
vacuum  tube  does. 

The  Ordinary  Good  Receiver. — The 
everyday  ordinary  receiver  will  use  a 
vacuum  tube  detector  with  regeneration 
and  one  or  two  steps  of  audio  frequency 
amplification.  You  need  the  amplifica¬ 
tion  if  you  wish  to  use  a  loud  speaker,  so 
that  several  members  of  your  family  or 
friends  can  hear  you.  With  this  set  you 
will  need  an  “A”  battery,  a  “P>”  battery 
and  telephone  receivers;  if  your  set  has 
amplification  you  may  wish  a  loud 
speaker. 

Regeneration. — Can  only  be  obtained 
when  vacuum  tubes  are  used,  and  not 
through  crystal  detectors.  In  regenera¬ 
tion  we  have  a  peculiar  action  that  en¬ 
ables  a  vacuum  tube  not  only  to  deteet 
the  radio  signals,  but  also  regenerate  ad¬ 


ditional  waves  that  build  up  the  original 
waves,  and  so  give  much  louder  signals 
than  a  vacuum  tube  without  regenera¬ 
tion.  That  is  why  the  majority  of  radio 
receivers  use  regeneration  in  one  form  or 
another  so  that  they  have  volume  and 
can  get  distant  stations. 

Amplification. — By  adding  certain 
parts  to  a  receiver,  and  by  the  use  of  ad¬ 
ditional  batteries,  we  can  so  build  up  or 
amplify  the  received  sounds  from  the  de¬ 
tector  that  we  can  get  sufficient  volume 
to  fill  a  large  room  or  ball*  and  in  this 
way  enable  many  to  enjoy  what  only  one 
cculd  hear  through  telephone  receivers 
connected  to  the  radio  receiver.  This 
kind  of  amplification  is  called  “audio” 
frequency  amplification.  By  this  means 
we  can  so  build  up  the  sounds  that  they 


are  louder  than  when  they  were  original¬ 
ly  made  at  the  broadcasting  studio. 

J.  II.  T. 


A  Wooden  Wedding  in  the 
Tropics 

We  were  spending  April  and  May  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Philippines.  One 
of  my  friends  dropped  in  one  afternoon 
and  said,  “We  want  you  and  your  family 
to  come  to  a  picnic.  It  is  to  celebrate  our 
wooden  wedding,  and  so  my  husband  says 
we  must  have  it  in  the  woods.  Meet  us 
at  the  Country  Club  at  six-thirty,  Thurs¬ 
day  night.”  Our  whole  family  greeted 
this  invitation  with  joy,  for  we  knew  it 
would  be  a  real  treat.  Even  our  Chinese 
cook  was  happy.  He  would  have  a  night 
out.  with  the  whole  family  away.  We 
knew  he  would  put  on  a  celestial  smile 
and  his  beautiful  plush  cap.  (He  kept 
this  cap  for  mountain  wear  only.  It  was 
a  grayish,  greenish  plush  leopard  skin, 
and  looked  more  like  a  much-sat-on  old- 
fashioned  hassock  than  anything  else.  He 
wore  the  visor  rakishly  over  the  back  of 
his  neck.  It  was  all  our  family  could  do 
to  treat  this  treasure  with  becoming  re¬ 
spect.  But  it  never  would  have  done  to 
laugh  at  it.  We  had  a  care  to  our  daily 
cake,  and  retired  to  a  safe,  secluded  dis¬ 
tance  before  breaking  into  hilarity.) 

The  children  were  dragged  from  a  game 
of  forfeits.  Dressed  in  our  warmest  coats 
and  sweaters,  we  motored  out  into  the 
sunset.  To  begin  with,  I  turned  on  the 
wrong  mountain  road  and  went  10  miles 
out  of  my  way,  so  when  we  reached  the 
celebration  the  stage  was  completely  set. 
It  wTas  on  a  surfaced,  well-rolled,  road 
leading  to  a  prosperous  mine.  Autos 


parked  all  along  under  the  huge  pine 
trees  showed  that  the  picnickers  were 
near.  Up  the  side  of  the  road  we 
climbed  toward  a  glow  in  the  sky.  There 
was  a  flavor  of  burning  pine  in  the  crisp 
air.  Charles  Lamb  might  have  detected 
roast  pig  even  before  we  did.  There  was 
certainly  coffee  bubbling. 

There,  on  the  top  of  the  world,  under 
the  soft,  tropic  stars,  was  a  happy  group 
of  00  people.  Two  bonfires  gave  light  and 
warmth.  The  only  other  light,  came  from 
two  lanterns  on  poles  at  one  side  of  the 
circle,  where  a  brown  boy  was  cutting  up 
a  w’hole  roast  pig.  All  day  that  “lechone” 
(as  the  Spaniards  call  a  barbecued  pork¬ 
er)  had  been  turned  over  a  bed  of  coals 
on  the  hillside.  Brown-faced  cooks  and 
barelegged  boys  had  tenderly  basted  and 
turned  it  and  fed  the  pine  fires.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  delicious.  Under  a  brittle  crack¬ 
ling,  every  .part  was  thoroughly  cooked. 

As  the  picnic  was  served  we  realized 
that  it  was  truly  a  wooden  wedding. 
Everything  was  served  on  wood.  Our 
plates  were  round  slabs  covered  with  a 
paper  doily.  “We  just  sliced  up  a  tree,” 
said  our  hostess.  Our  only  feeding  uten¬ 
sil  was  a  beautifully  carved  wooden  table¬ 
spoon.  An  Igorot  can  take  a  block  of 
hard  wood  and  cut  anything  out  of  it. 
These  spoons,  all  in  one  piece,  were 
smooth,  and  they  cut  as  well  as  most 
table  knives.  Each  handle  was  a  clever 
human  figure  in  one  piece  with  the  bowl. 

The  well-dressed  Filipino  “boys”  thar 
served  us  passed  sandwiches  or  boiled  eggs 
in  native  baskets;  fried  chicken  on  large, 
round  slabs.  The  lechone  (“lay-shone”) 
was  on  new  wooden  trays  with  the  narrow 
sides  still  covered  with  bark.  Olives  and 
pickles  and  lump  sugar  were  in  native 
carved  wooden  bowls.  Often  the  bowls 
were  carved  double  from  one  piece  of 
wood,  with  pickles  in  one  bowl  and  olives 
in  the  other.  This  town  was  an  especial¬ 
ly  easy  place  then  to  find  quaint  wooden 
gifts  for  a  wooden  wedding.  All  one  had 
to  do  was  to  go  down  to  the  public  mar¬ 
ket-house  to  find  all  sorts  of  carved  things 
brought  in  by  Igorots  from  remote  moun¬ 
tain  towns.  There  were  all  sorts  of 
carved  animals  and  serpents  for  orna¬ 
ments  and  for  flower  holders ;  spoons, 
forks,  bowls;  strong,  iron-pointed  alpen¬ 
stocks;  human  figures  of  all  sizes  that 
would  make  book  ends,  and  even  elabor¬ 
ately  carved  chests. 

'When  the  lechone  was  turning,  pota¬ 
toes  were  not  forgotten.  In  the  hot 
ashes  were  roasted  delicious,  really  well- 
done  potatoes.  These  same  white,  mealy 
potatoes  were  grown  on  some  native  farm. 
Also  from  some  nearby  farm  came  the 
sweet  corn,  boiled  in  a  big,  black  kettle. 
We  must  not  forget  to  tell  of  the  potato 
salad  served  on  “States”  head  lettuce 
from  Seattle  or  San  Francisco.  It  had 
been  brought  175  miles  from  Manila,  first 
by  train  and  then  up  the  Zigzag  by  auto. 
Homemade  doughnuts  and  coffee  finished 
our  meal — rather  banquet. 

Around  that  jolly  circle  were  Amer¬ 
icans  from  all  parts  of  the  States.  There 
were  more  women  than  men.  Most  of  the 
husbands  were  in  the  lowlands  earning 
enough  to  give  their  families  a  vacation 
in  the  wonderful,  pine-scented  air,  5.000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Yet  Manila  has  had 
a  comfortable  hot  season  this  year.  My 
husband  has  been  sleeping  on  a  porch  fac¬ 
ing  Manila  Bay  and  writes  that  he  has 
used  one  blanket  every  night,  and  some¬ 
times  two  or  three.  Many  of  these  wom¬ 
en  were  with  me  in  a  “daily  dozen”  class 
every  afternoon,  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  reduce.  But  one  said  as  she  took  her 
third  helping  of  roast  pork  and  apple 
sauce.  “That’s  why  Mrs.  Black  and  I 
walked  down  here.  We  were  smart.” 

As  the  boys  cleared  away  the  food  that 
was  left,  we  sang,  just  as  we  always  do 
at  “home”  after  a  picnic.  We  sang  all 
the  old  songs  we’d  heard  our  fathers  and 
mothers  sing,  and  all  the  songs  we'd 
learned  at  college,  and  all  the  latest  pop¬ 
ular  songs.  These  latest  would  not  be 
more  than  a  year  old  in  the  States!  As 
we  sang  we  beat  out  an  accompaniment 
on  our  wooden  plates  with  our  wooden 
spoons.  The  children  toasted  marshmal¬ 
lows  on  long  bamboo  sticks.  We  gath¬ 
ered  closer  round  the  friendly  fire,  and  a 
mountain  lad  threw  huge  chunks  of  pine 
upon  the  flames,  as  if  he  were  "tossing 
chips.  He  had  even  put  on  his  coat  be¬ 
cause  of  the  chill,  but  his  strong,  uncov¬ 
ered  brown  legs  made  a  beautiful  silhou¬ 
ette. 

Over  at  one  side,  near  the  supplies, 
stood  an  interesting  watching  group  of 
Igorots.  They  were  all  sizes,  from  the 
small  brothers  of  the  country  club  golf 
caddies,  and  the  caddies  themselves,  to 
old  men.  The  brown  youngsters  stood 
eagerly  unconscious,  dressed  only  in  a 
little  shirt.  The  caddies  wore  coats.  The 
fathers,  wrapped  in  cotton  blankets, 
perched  on  boulders.  After  one  of  the 
guests  entertained  us  with  some  sleight  of 
hand  tricks  in  the  firelight,  we  sang  some 
songs  over  again.  We  sang  “For  They 
Are  Jolly  Good  Fellows”  and  “Auld  Lang 
Syne.”  Then  we  said  good-night  to  our 
host  and  hostess  and  wandered  down  to 
the  road  in  the  starlight  under  the  tall 
pine  trees.  Frances  graydon. 


Two  sweethearts  from  Aberdeen  were 
rambling  round,  when  they  came  to  a 
movie.  The  young  man  ran  his  eye  over 
the  front  of  the  building.  It  rested  on  a 
Title  in  large  letters — “The  Woman 
Bays.”  “Jean.”  he  said,  “T  think  we’ll 
gang  in  here.” — Corydon  Advertiser. 
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$500  to  $3000  a  Year 
from  Poultry 


How  much  money  are  you  mak¬ 
ing  on  poultry?  Are  you  making 
.$500  a  year — $1,000  a  year — $2,- 
000  a  year?  If  not,  you  are  not 
getting  your  rightful  share  of 
poultry  profits.  Look  at  the  rec¬ 
ords  on  the  left.  They  are  only 
a  few  of  thousands.  They  simply 


thrown  away  to  make  room  for 
Buckeyes.  Wherever  you  go  you 
hear  the  same  story. 

Ask  Anyone  About 
the  Buckeye 

The  largest  and  most  successful 
poultrymen  will  tell  you  to  play  safe. 


prove  what  can 
be  done  —  and 
what  you  can  do. 

And  these  big¬ 
ger  profits  can 
be  made  without 
big  investment 
—  without  any 
more  work  — 
and  with  no  risk  whatever. 


Buckeye 

incubators 
coal'buminqbrooders 
blue-flame  "brooders 


No  Other  Equipment  Can 
Give  You  Buckeye  Results 

Buckeye  Incubators  and  Brooders  are 
used  in  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world.  They  are  regarded  every¬ 
where  as  the  leaders  in  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  equipment.  They  are  designed 
right.  They  are  built  right.  No 
other  incubator  can  equal  a  Buckeye. 
Buckeye  Coal-Burning  and  Blue 
Flame  Colony  Brooders  raise  more 
chicks  than  any  other  brooders  in  the 
world.  And  you  can’t  get  Buckeye 
profits  with  any  other  kind  of  equip¬ 
ment.  It’s  been  proved  time  alter 
time.  Thousands,  yes,  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  other  incubators  have  been 


In  “Bigger  Poultry  Profits”  you  will  see 
for  yourself  liow  Mrs.  Fred  Schoff  is 
able  to  add  $600  a  year  net  profit  from 
her  Barred  Rocks  to  the  farm  income. 
Write  today  for  this  truly  wonderful 
book. 


Mrs.  Fred  Gassaway  of  Rivervale,  In¬ 
diana,  a  woman  of  65  years  of  age, 
makes  $1,500  a  year  net  profit  from  her 
White  Leghorns,  doing  all  the  work 
herself.  The  methods  she  uses  are  to 
be  found  in  “Bigger  Poultry  Profits.” 


They  will  say 
“don’t  gamble, 
start  right,  use 
nothing  but  Buck¬ 
eye  Equipment  if 
you  want  poultry 
profits.”  The  great 
agricultural  col¬ 
leges  use  and  rec¬ 
ommend  Buckeyes. 
County  agents  and 
h  o  m  e  demonstration  agents  will 
tell  you  who  is  making  money  on 
poultry  and  you  will  find  these  people 
Buckeye  users. 

The  right  kind  of  equipment  is  the 
first  step  to  poultry  profit.  Unless 
you  get  big,  early  hatches  and  raise 
sturdy,  healthy  chickens  you  can’t 
make  money  on  poultry.  And  the 
right  kind  of  equipment  is  Buckeye 
Equipment — nothing  else  will  do. 

The  New  Buckeye  Book 

Now  Buckeye  'offers  you  more  than 
good  equipment.  We  have  prepared 
a  book  on  poultry  profits  that  is  re¬ 
garded  by  experts  as  the  greatest 
poultry  book  ever  written.  It  is  a 
guide  to  the  big  money  in  this  giant 
industry.  It  tells  how  to  vastly  in¬ 
crease  your  profits  in  poultry — how 
to  make  profits  of  $500 — $1,000  and 
more  a  year.  The  amazing  thing 
about  it  is  that  it  isn’t  hard  to  do.  It 
doesn’t  taken  any  more  time  and  at¬ 
tention  or  work  than  you  are  now  de¬ 
voting  to  poultry  and  it  will  bring 
you  more  dollars  than  any  other 
“crop”  you  could  raise. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  farm, 
or  the  kind  of  products  you  raise, 
poultry  can  be  a  sure,  safe,  certain 
source  of  additional  income  that  will 
add  materially  to  your  bank  account. 

Write  for  Your  Copy 

There  is  information  in  it  that  has  never  be¬ 
fore  been  published.  It  contains  facts  on 
feeding  and  culling.  It  tells  how  to  get  more 
eggs  in  winter  when  prices  are  high.  How  to 
have  early  broilers.  How  to  develop  a  heavy 
egg  strain — in  a  word — how  to  make  money. 
This  book  was  written  for  users  of  Buckeye 
Incubators  and  Brooders.  Now  we  offer  you 
a  copy  free.  Write  for  it  or  just  mail  the 
coupon.  Don’t  delay.  Poultry  can  earn  you 
big  money  this  season  if  you  get  started  now. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

190  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


MailThis  NOW 


i 


BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO., 

190  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Please  send  me  “Bigger  Poultry 
Profits”  without  any  obligation  what¬ 
ever  on  my  part. 


Name  . 
Address 
Town  . 


State 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
iugdale,  Long  Island.  Each  pen  contains 
10  birds.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  up  to  December  5,  with  comments 
by  Contest  Supervisor  Horton  : 

Paul  F.  Smith’s  pen  of  Leghorns  de¬ 
serve  special  mention  'this  week  for  three 
outstanding  reasons.  The  pen  was  the 
leader  for  the  week,  with  a  production  of 
41  eggs.  It  is  still  first  in  the  entire  con¬ 
test,  as  well  as  first  in  the  Leghorn  class  ; 
this  team  of  pullets  is  the  first  in  the 
present  contest  to  pass  the  200-egg  mark. 

Stewart  L.  Purdie's  Leghorns  were  sec¬ 
ond,  scoring  34  eggs.  West  Neck  Farm’s 
Reds  third,  having  laid  33  eggs.  Fourth, 
Ilillerest  Poultry  Farm,  31  eggs. 

The  total  production  for  the  fifth  week 
was  1,155,  a  yield  of  16.5  per  cent.  This 
is  a  drop  of  145  eggs,  compared  with  last 
week’s  production,  and  S59  eggs  less  than 
were  laid  during  the  fifth  week  of  last 
year’s  contest.  The  contest  is,  however, 
289  eggs  ahead  of  last  year’s  total  to 
date,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  week. 

Many  of  the  birds  that  came  in  “too” 
good  laying  condition  are  now  going 
through  a  neck  molt,  which  has  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  windy  weather.  Heavy  grain 
feeding  failed  to  check  this  molt.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  lights  would  prevent 
this  drop  in  production,  as  the  per  cent 
drop  at  the  Storrs  contest  for  the  fourth 
week  was  the  same  as  the  drop  at  this 
contest. 

The  variety  leaders  to  date  are : 


White  Leghorns 

Pen  Eggs 

1.  47  Paul  F.  Smith .  201 

2.  8  John  P.  Gasson .  168 

3.  29  Ilillerest  Poultry  Farm...  146 

4.  51  Kehoe’s  Harlax  .  143 

4.  10  Charles  A.  Seaver .  143 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

1.  67  West  Neck  Farm .  172 

2.  63  Southdown  Farm . .  88 

3.  68  'Robert  Seaman  .  79 

3.  73  F.  S.  Chapin  .  79 

8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Whites 

1.  77  O.  G.  L.  Lewis .  13 

White  Wyandottes 

1.  86  E.  D.  Elmer  .  133 

2.  79  Wal-Ruth  Poultry  Farm..  96 

3.  83  Axel  T.  Nelson .  85 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

1.  87  Davidson  Brothers  .  123 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

1.  100  II.  W.  Van  Winkle .  133 

2.  91  Atlantic  Farm  .  81 

3.  98  A.  C.  Jones  . 5S 


Extremes  in  temperature  on  the  con¬ 
test  plant  during  the  fifth  week  were: 
Lowest,  28,  at  7  a.  m.,  Friday,  December 
5 ;  highest,  54,  at  1  p.  m.,  Thursday,  De¬ 
cember  4. 

The  following  table  indicates  top  whole¬ 
sale  prices  which  govern  our  egg  sales, 
December  5,  1924 : 

Standard  white . 74c  per  doz. 

Standard  brown  . 75c  per  doz. 

Pullet . 53c  per  doz. 


Gizzard  Worms 

I  have  a  pen  of  last  Spring  White  Wy¬ 
andotte  pullets  which  are  troubled  with 
gizzard  worms.  They  bury  themselves  in 
and  eat  through  the  gizzard.  I  have  given 
each  bird  a  teaspoon  of  turpentine  and  a 
teaspoon  of  .sweet  oil  three  times,  about  a 
week  apart.  They  seem  to  improve  some, 
but  are  still  in  bad  shape.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  anything  that  might  rid  them  of  the 
trouble?  E.  K. 

Connecticut. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  remedy  that  is 
likely  to  be  more  efficacious  than  turpen¬ 
tine,  though  larger  doses  than  you  have 
given  may  be  used.  The  parasites  that 
bury  themselves  in  the  walls  of  the  giz¬ 
zard  or  beneath  its  lining  membrane  are, 
of-  course,  hard  to  reach  with  any  drug. 
A  more  thorough  use  of  turpentine  would 
be  to  give  the  fowls  a  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  to  clear  the  digestive  passages,  after 
the  operation  of  which  two  teaspoons  of 
turpentine  may  be  introduced  directly 
into  the  crop  through  a  soft  rubber  tube 
that  has  been  oiled  and  gently  inserted 
as  far  as  that  organ.  If  given  by  the 
mouth,  the  turpentine  should  be  diluted 
with  some  bland  oil,  as  you  have  done, 
but  this,  of  course,  weakens  its  action. 

M.  B.  D. 


Incubator  Run  by  Electric 
Power 

Do  you  think  that  an  electric  incubator 
would  pay  if  it  could  be  run  by  city  pow¬ 
er?  I  am  thinking  of  buying  one,  and 
would  like  your  advice.  L.  B.  B. 

Concord,  N.  II. 

'This  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
price  of  the  electric  current.  As  a  rule, 
all  heating  devices  operated  by  electric 
current  are  expensive,  at  least  from  a 
comparative  standpoint.  Their  conveni¬ 
ence  may  offset  this  in  particular  cases, 
or  specially  cheap  power  may  be  avail¬ 
able  in  others.  Before  purchasing  an  elec¬ 
tric  incubator  I  should  want  a  guarantee 
of  maximum  current  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  proposed  use.  The  cost  of 
running  it  could  then  be  figured  with  ap¬ 
proximate  accuracy,  and  one  could  decide 
for  himself  whether  or  not  he  could  afford 
it.  m.  b.  n. 


Simplex  Brooder  a  Wonder 


Absolutely 

Safa 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Simplex  has 
larger  radiat- 
I  n  g  surface 
than  any  oth- 
e  r  brooder 
made. 

Eliminates  all 
worry  and 
work. 


Are  made  in 
three  sizes, 
—  a  size  for 
any  hatch 
or  brooding 
house. 

Raises  20  to 
50  per  cent 
more  chicks. 


Use  this  wonderful  new  Simplex  Stove  in  your  brood 
house,  thirty  days  free.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trial.  Simplex  is  different— better — more  e- 
conomtcal-  -more  dependable.  Thousands  in  use.  Results  mar¬ 
velous.  Chicks  thrive!  Grow  faet.  Always  healthy  and 
hearty.  Wrlta  for  circulars  and  get  details  of  our  free  offer. 


SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  CO. 

•  7212  Ellsworth  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


i 


140  Incubator  SVYjS 
1TV  30  Days  Trial  1J 


Freight  Paid  east  of  Rockies.  Hot 
water  copper  tanks, 
doable  walls,  dead  air  space, 
double  glass  doors,  all  set  up 
_  complete,  ready  to  use.  With 
Brooder,  517.75 — 180-Egg  Incubator  515.75, 
with  Brooder,  572.00.  Send  for  FREE 
Catalog  TODAY  or  order  direct.  2 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box130i  Racine,  Wis. 


Poultry  Advocate  J  ™  25c 

Our  34th  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
2oe  today  for  year’s  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  4  full  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N-  Y. 


COLORED  PICTURES 


of  Ideal  Chickens  In  Beautiful  Nat¬ 
ural  Colors,  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing:.  with  Poultry  Tribune— every  issue, 
without  extra  charge .  World’s  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages 
->PECIAL  OFFER  : 

5  Big  Trial  Issues 

1  Year  50c:  3Years$1.00 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1, Mount  Morris,  111. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feet 
ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  “E.'r'S.ffL. 

.  __  _  No  money  in  advance.  Get 

I  A  V  free  book.  F.W.  MANN  CO.. 
I  Box  |5  Milford,  Mass. 


LAN  Poultry  Houses 


IP 

■  I  All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  e£f?3, 
J  1  and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Esrj?  Basket. ’*  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept-  50  .Indianapolis,  Ind- 


Leghorn  Breeders,  ATTENTION ! 

Pure  Hollywood  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  from 
hens  with  records  of  22U  eggs  or  more,  including  the 
winning  pens  from  Storrs  laying  contests  seasons  of 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Highest  record  pens  ever  entered 
at  this  contest,  mated  to  pedigreed  male  turds  from 
304  312  and  328  egg  dams.  Price,  $7.50;  $10.00  and  $16.00 
each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Can  furnish  breed¬ 
ings  liens,  trios  and  pens  of  this  breeding  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  ;  pedigrees  furnished. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


FREE  IY3  Up 

Our  monthly  bulletins  on  feeding, 
housing,  culling  and  care  of  poultry. 

Send  name,  address.  No  obligation. 

RURAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  103  Zeeland,  Mich. 


JONES’  b^ckd  CHICKS 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  Incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
and  10  years  experience  in  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good 
Strong  Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  313.  288,  208,  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


SINGLE  COMB"" 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

*4 DOG  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  Barron 
jUv/U  English  strain,  out  of  imported  stock. 
Buttermilk  Fed.  100  choice  Cockerels  for  sale,  out 
of  imported  stock,  $3  to  S5  each.  March  hatch. 
Now  booking  orders  for  liaby  Chicks,  February, 
March  and  April  delivery.  Circulars. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N,  Y, 


Pedigreed  COCKERELS-S.  C.W  Leghorn 

From  hens  having  official  records  of  225  to  300  eggs, 
sired  by  pure  Tancred  males  with  over  250-egg  ances¬ 
try  for  several  generations.  Cockerels  hatched  Feb¬ 
ruary.  March  and  April,  All  free  from  standard  dis¬ 
qualifications.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Prices  $10  to  $25 
according  to  age  and  record.  Home  of  LADY  BRUNS¬ 
WICK — official  300-egg  bird— Bergen  Co.  Contest  1922- 
23.  New  Brunswick  Leghorn  Farm,  R. 3,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Range  raised,  Tested  for  B.  W,  Diarrhoea.  Park’s 
Barred  Rock,  Wyckoff ’s  and  Hollywood  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  Vibert’s  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Free  from 
disease.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

A.  H.  FINGAR  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  N  Y. 


260-Egg  iSwhin  Leghorn  Chicks 

Moderately  priced;  finest  to  be  had;  parents  home 
grown:  cocks  changed  yearly ;  .  something  better 
than  you  ever  had  before;  limited  number  to  be 
sold.  Hatches — February— March— April. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks-°8'‘U4nth 

hatchingthis  wonderbreed.  Hardiest,  Handsomest, Gi  eat- 
est  Lavers.  Most  profitable  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  today  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  Pltt.town,  U.  J. 
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Lumber  and 
steel  are  ad¬ 
vancing.  Get 
rs  at  a  Winter 
Discount  before  the 
Spring  advance  in  price. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO'  CO. 
DEPT.  13,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 


BABY 


Trapnested  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Famous  “  Sanborn  ”  Stock 

■  wftfll  Unbeatable  layers  that  always  satisfy 
as  VI  B  jK  Your  selected,  vigorous,  breeding  cocker 
w  els  now  ready.  They  will  increase  pro¬ 

duction.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  Attleboro,  Mass. 


ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Must  make  room.  Sacrificing  40  laying  PULLETS, 
all  of  grand  type:  husky,  vigorous,  dark  reu  color; 
nice  breeders,  $3  each.  1st  orders  get  1st  choice. 
Big,  vigorous,  dark  red  cockerels,  S5.  Choice 
breeders.  SS7.50,  on  approval,  C.  O.  D. 

Ralph  Knickerbocker  U.  36  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Bred  from  250-egg  trapnested  pedigreed  stock 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Mar. 
hatch.  814.50;  April  hatch,  #2  each.  These  pul¬ 
lets  will  prove  layers  and  not  boarders.  Will  ship 
any  amount  from  1  to  100,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P  F.  WALLINGFORD  Box  51  Waltham,  Mass, 


X>ay-01d  CHIIX! 

W  LEGHORNS.  W.  ROCKS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  REDS.  B.  MIN 
0RCAS  Pure  bred,  free  range  stock.  Two  hatches 
weekly.  Get  our  prices  and  place  yonr  order  AT 
ONCE.  Live  count  guaranteed. 

WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Qnality  Poullry  Farm,  Harrington,  Delaware 


XIHODE  XSLAND  STVH I T  ES  l.  SINGLE 
TRAPN  ESTED  STOCK  (COMB 

Winners  in  the  national  contests.  Pullets,  April  hatched, 
98.50;  May  hatched,  $8;  yearling  hens,  98.50;  choice 
cockerels,  $5,  167.50,  $10.  Show  birds  a  matter  of  cor¬ 
respondence.  Satf’n  guarant’d.  O.  G.  I,.  LEWIS.  I'aoli,  Pa. 


Rrnn70  Tnrlrouo  Madison  -Square  winners  past  14yrs 
UiUlllG  I  UIKdjo  Our  Turkeys  have  size  and  color. 
Priced  Low.  G.  F.  1IECKEI1,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Horning’s  Bourbon  Reds  anof4l\  y. 


WilrTTlIlipIMt  oidand  young.  A-I  stock. 

IIU  I  UIMjyb  Bertha  M.  Tyson,  Colora,  Maryland 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  tor 

Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Reid  Star  Route  Freehold,  N.  J. 


M.  B.  Turkeys 

U.  G.  Jordan 


First  prize  at  State  4  H.Fair.  Healthy 
and  well  bronzed.  Flock  of  100. 
Prices  reasonable. 

It.  5 — Hoi  106  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Ulhlte 

n  pui 


Wyandottes— Regal-Doreas  strain.  Fine  cocke’ls, 
Pullets,  ileus— $3 each.  It.  Hill, Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE 

young  birds  from  New  York  and  Chicago  winners. 
-Selected  breeders,  ganders  and  geese.  #10  each; 

three  for  828.  MAPLE  FARM,  R.  F.  0  ,  Bordentown.  N.  J. 


J 


ERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  Breeding  Cockerels.  Baby 
chicks  in  March.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdel,  N.  J 


uken  velder  mid  Buttercup  Cockerel*  for  sale 

-  Maud  Dwight  South  Otaallc,  N.  Y 


A  It  PA  II  AO  Sheppard  Strain.  Cockerels,  pullets,  hens 

/Itiuunud  $2*3  each.  G.  SIMMS  Itoi  ¥  Lake,  N.  Y 


INCUBATOR  BARGAINS^VdT^  ^yph^hI 

ItltOOOEHS  used  Newtown,  lls,  $28.50.  New  Sim¬ 
plex  >4  off  list.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N.Y. 


Farm  Co-operation 

is  a  protest  against  the  monopoly 
and  other  oppressive  methods  of 
organized  distributors  and  the 
capita]  stock  companies.  Can 
farmers  afford  to  adopt  the  policies 
in  their  own  organizations  that 
they  denounce  in  others  ? 


c 

* 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

JOHN  J.  DILLON 


THIS  SUBJECT  is  treated  fully 
but  concisely  in  the  new  book 
“Organized  Co-operation.”  Farmers 
must  understand  these  questions  if 
they  are  to  direct  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  organization  can  be 
co-operative  unless  the  members  direct 
it  themselves. 

The  book  will  be  sent 
post  paid  for  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


THE  HENYARD 


Parcel  Post  and  Eggs 

My  experience  has  been  somewhat 
similar  to  E.  W.’s  with  the  addition  that 
in  three  instances  I  have  had  egg  orates 
opened  and  contents  stolen.  In  the  last 
ease,  only  a  week  ago,  the  eggs  and  the 
crate  never  were  received.  In  one  of 
the  former  instances  a  crate  left  our  post 
office  on  train  No.  18,  leaving  at  5 :30 
p.  m.  and  the  eggs  were  stolen  and  ad¬ 
dress  card  reversed,  bringing  the  crate 
back  to  me  the  next  day  on  train  No. 
20,  arriving  at  6:30  a.  in.  The  post  of¬ 
fice  officials  looked  this  up  and  found 
that  No.  18  and  20  trains  were  handled 
by  the  same  crew,  and  the  detection  of 
the  thief  should  have  been  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  of  observing  this  crew — yet  nothing 
was  done  further. 

My  crates  last  somewhat  longer  than 
E.  W.’s,  but  I’m  handy  with  tools  and 
I  spend  my  spare  time  pounding  them 
back  into  a  usable  condition.  When  you 
can  use  metal  crates  and  talk  with  the 
postmaster  about  the  damage  he  tells  you 
to  try  wooden  ones  and  does  not-  care 
about  the  fact  that  the  metal  containers 
are  approved  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  should  receive  as  careful  treat¬ 
ment  as  they  accord  to  a  shipment  of 
sash  weights  at  least. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  could  do  no  greater  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  large  number  of  its  patrons, 
who  use  the  mails  to  send  their  produce 
to  a  market  where  they  get  a  fair  price, 
than  to  call  for  volunteers  from  these 
folks  and  get  after  someone  in  authority 
who  will  make  some  attempt  to  enforce  a 
rule  of  “Handle  eggs  carefully  and  use 
a  little  more  headway  and  with  a  little 
less  main  strength  and  ignorance.”  I  am 
wondering  how  many  others  would  keep 
on  suffering  this  injustice  in  silence  if 
E.  W.  had  not  started  something. 

New  York.  M.  v.  bryant. 

While  reading  “The  Post  Office  and 
the  Farmer”  by  E.  W..  Pennsylvania,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  relating  my  experi¬ 
ence  covering  a  period  of  15  years  ship¬ 
ping  eggs.  Back  in  the  period  before 
the  wTar  I  used  parcel  post  shipping 
boxes  and  often  had  a  complete  smash 
of  the  entire  dozen  or  two.  Again  they 
went  through  very  well.  After  a  little 
I  decided  to  try  over-handle  baskets,  so 
I  secured  those  plenty  large  and  lined 
them  with  excelsior  bats  and  made  one 
to  put  on  top  beneath  a  cardboard  cover 
which  I  tie  securely  on,  and  place  “hatch¬ 
ing  egg”  labels  in  big  letters,  both  on 
side  and  top.  Each  egg  I  wrap  in  a  little 
excelsior  and  more  paper.  With  this 
treatment  of  the  packing  I  am  very  glad 
to  report  that  in  the  past  six  years  ship¬ 
ping  a  thousand  or  more  dozens,  I  have 
had  only  six  shipments  complained  about, 
and  these  had  only  one  egg  cracked  in 
each  basket.  I  secured  the  payment 
from  Post  Office  Department  for  these, 
as  I  always  insure  each  basket.  The 
report  of  fertility  of  my  turkey  eggs  is 
so  good  shipped  this  way,  I  would  dis¬ 
like  to  change  for  express  again. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  flona  horning. 

On  page  1517  I  read  the  article  “The 
Post  Office  and  the  Farmer”  by  E.  W., 
Pennsylvania.  I  have  shipped  eggs  to 
New  York  for  quite  a  few  years,  and 
have  used  all  kinds  of  containers  and 
methods  of  packing,  all  of  which  are  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
There  is  only  one  container  that  has 
ever  proved  satisfactory.  I  have  some 
now  that  have  made  the  trip  down  and 
back  for  over  two  years,  and  are  still 
traveling.  I  am  150  miles  from  New 
York,  and  my  eggs  are  handled  eight 
times  before  they  meet  the  main  line  of 
the  railroad  from  my  post  office.  If 
E.  W.  has  containers  that  cannot  stand 
the  racket  let  him  for  his  own  business 
interest  find  one  on  the  market  that  will, 
and  he  will  remove  his  grudge  against  the 
Post  Office  Department.  I  take  it  he 
uses  metal  cases  (which  proved  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  me)  as  he  says,  “It  was 
fit  for  the  junkman.”  I  am  a  post  office 
employe,  and  a  package  that  has  sharp, 
’lard  corners  is  not  easily  handled  and 
gets  harder  usage.  I  have  seen  lots  of 
metal  cases  go  through  our  office  both 
coming  and  going,  and  each  time  they 
show  the  effects  of  handling.  They  can¬ 
not  stand  repeated  use.  Eight  out  of 
ten  complaints  at  our  office  are  from  the 
users  of  metal  cases,  the  rest  from  card¬ 
board  containers.  My  advice  to  E.  W. 
is :  Get  a  wooden  container  the  fillers  of 
which  are  cushioned.  They  will  stand 
up  under  any  load  that  is  put  on  top  of 
it.  See  that  all  marks  of  previous  mail¬ 
ing  are  removed,  and  do  not  be  afraid 
to  use  good  stout  cord.  Paper-shelled 
eggs  should  never  be  sent  or  any  cracked 
ones. 

I  believe  if  E.  W.  will  follow  these  in¬ 
structions  he  will  be  able  to  secure  the 
city  prices  for  fresh  eggs  and  everybody 
will  be  satisfied.  Use  a  case  that  will 
stand  the  usage.  d.  f.  m. 

New  York. 


The  party  was  in  progress.  One  of 
those  outspoken  brethren  met  his  friend 
and,  gesturing  toward  a  certain  lady, 
asked:  “Who’s  that  frump  over  there?” 
The  interrogated  got  his  worst  frown 
ready  and  said  :  “That’s  my  wife.”  The 
gay  questioner  was  ready  :  "Zatso?  You 
ought  to  see  mine.” — Credit  Lost. 


You  Don’t  Need 
A  Pile  of  Money 

Every  Cow  - —  Hog  —  Hen  Farmer  Can 
Use  JAMESWA  Y  Plans  and  Equipment 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  how  little  it  costs  to  own  and 
enjoy  a  Jamesway  equipped,  work-saving  dairy  barn,  a 
sunny  sanitary  hog  bam,  or  a  comfortable,  ventilated 
poultry  house  to  increase  your  earnings.  Write  and  get 
our  J amesway  “Pay  from  Earnings”  Plan  on  stanchions , 
stalls,  carriers,  water  bowls,  etc.  As  little  as  $10  to  $12 
per  montbT  will  give  you  the  finest  dairy  barn  equipment 
you  could  wanton  this  plan.  And  think  of  the  increased 
earnings,  shortened  hours  of  labor,  and  a  more  pleas¬ 
ant  place  to  work  in ! 

Equip  your  hog  barn  and  poultry  house  on  same  plan. 
Think  of  only  $6.00  or  $8.00  per  month  and  increasing 
your  egg  profits  with  feed  saving,  metal  self-feeders, 
waterers,  self-cleaning  metal  nests.  Also  complete  ven¬ 
tilation  system.  Hens  can’t  help  but  lay  more  eggs  in 
such  a  poultry  house. 

Our  New  Jamesway  Book 
Sent  FREE— 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  have  these  advantages.  Also 
tells  how  increased  earnings  soon  pay  their  cost — and 
yield  clear  profits  afterwards.  If  building,  orremodeling, 
be  sure  to  get  Jamesway  plans  first.  Our  local  Jamesway 
man  will  be  glad  to  call  and  help  you.  Write  today  and 
mention  how  many  cows,  hogs,  chickens,  etc.  you  keep. 

Jamesway 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.R  •  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


This  New  Book 
Will  Tell  You- 

How  to  get  a  good  dairy  barn. 

How  to  remodel  an  old  barn. 

How  to  get  good  ventilation. 

The  Essentials  of  a  Good  Cow  Stall. 

How  to  give  cows  pasture  comfort 
in  a  barn. 

How  to  judge  a  stanchion. 

How  to  feed  cows  for  profit. 

How  to  insure  “safety  first”  with 
the  bull. 

How  to  make  the  cleaning  job  easy. 

How  to  water  your  cows  in  the 
bam. 

How  to  have  better  hogs  and  big¬ 
ger  litters. 

How  to  make  more  money  from 
your  hens. 

How  Jamesway  “Pay-from-Earn- 
ings”  plan  pays  for  your  equip¬ 
ment  as  you  use  i  t. 

And  many  other  helpful  pointers  on 
cow,  hog  and  hen  problems. 
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PORTER’S 

Are  Still 


CERTIFIED 


LEGHORNS 

_  Supreme 

Again  we  have  one  of  the  largest  nnd  best  Certified  flocks  in  the  State.  600  Certified  hens— lid  Certified  males 
Six  consecutive  years  of  highest  standing.  INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION— Introduce  our  great 
strain  of  Certified  Males,  bred  specially  for  increased  egg  production.  COOKS,  COCKERELS,  HENS, 
PULLETS,  MATED  PENS.  Try  a  pen  of  Certified  hens  and  male.  Our  plant  is  located  under  ideal  conditions 
on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free  range.  No  Fences.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  for 
hatching  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets.  FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  \V,  8odu«,  N.  Y. 


*d-FOR-US 


Laying  hens  need  lime  to  form 
egg  shell  and  to  build  bone. 
Phosphorus  is  necessary  to 
form  nerve  cells,  blood  and 
the  yolk  of  the  egg. 

Both  lime  and  phosphorus  are 
in  FOS-FOR-US  the  Phos- 
phate-Lime  Grit. 
Hard,  sharp  and 
soluble. 

Carbonate  of 
Lime  >  *  70% 
Tri-calcium 
Phosphate  22% 


too 


L0S 


NET 


&$*&+***** 

^JSSS* 


Three  Sizes 
Coarse,  Medium 
and  Fine 

Sold  in  100  lb.  bags 
at  your  dealer’s,  or 
direct  from  us. , 


INTERNATIONAL 

AGRICULTURAL 

CORPORATION 


Dept.  R,  Columbia,  Tenn. 
Please  send  free  samples  and  booklet. 
Quote  prices  on . lbs. 


Name. 

Town 


State 


PARKS’  toruy  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

AM ERICA'S  Oldest,  Best  Known 
and  Most  Extensively  bred  Strain. 
WINNERS  in  most  till  Laying 
Contests  and  Many  Show  Rooms. 
MADE  and  Hold  about  all  the 
\V OULU’S  CERTIFIED  Rock 
Laying  Records. 

CUSTOMERS  — Reported  Fall 
and  Winter  Laying  up  to  75N, 
Bullets  lay  ingat,  113 and  114  days  old.  Continuous  lay¬ 
ing  up  to  148  eggs  148  days.  Records  up  to  326  eggs 
in  year.  OFFICIAL  Canadian  Champion  274  eggs. 
PROFITS  up  to  48.09  per  hen  per  year. 
FREE— EGG,  CHICK  A  STOCK  CIRCULAR. 
80-page  Copyrighted  Catalog  Booklet,  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


Northern  Grown  I  t  Red  Chicks 

State  Certified  free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  Our  hardy 
Jan.  and  Feb.  hatched  chicks  are  naturally  adapted  to 
Winter  brooding  and  pay  big  profits  as  early  broilers. 
Catalog  free.  Maple  Hill  Farms,  Walpole,  New  Hampshire 

25  R.  L  RED  PULLETS 

25  B.  Plymouth  Rock  Pullets,  ready  to  lay,  ea. 
100  June  hatched  S.  C,  W.  L.  Pullets,  #1.50  each. 
A.  H.  Penny  Mattituck,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

Whilp  WvonHntip  COCKERELS,  *3  ;  Pullets,  $2.  Winners, 
VvllllG  ifjallUUTTu  Cleveland,  Chicago.  Egg  Bred.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Bowdon,  White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Jersey  Black  Qlants — Growing  stock  ,  pullets  and  cocker 
els,  $1.80  each  and  up.  BROOK  CREST  FARM,  Cranbnry,  N.  J 

I  PQI4  CDfC  lay|nc 

LE.OnC.IV  O  Leghorns 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  DIRECT 

MALES  THAT  WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK,  S3  and  J5  each. 
J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

DIRECTLY  IMPORTED  LEGHORN 

males  head  our  first  grade  matings  of  English  Lay¬ 
ers.  Pedigrees  272  to  314,  Fourth  importation. 
Breeders  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor.  Write  for 
prices  of  chicks,  eggs  and  breeders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  It.  T.  IS  WING  Atlantic,  l’a. 


Turkeys 


Special  Discount  on  young  and  old  breeders. 
Also  ducks  and  geese.  Write  your  wants. 

H.  A.  Soudor  Bor  29  Selloravllle  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys^,  tag 
Buff  Orpington  Hens  Sduh^y^^ttan,.,,  v. 
Dandy  S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Cockerels  cook’s  best 

strain.  Breeding  hens,  pullets.  II.  BUTTLE,  Bebenevus,  N.Y. 

AYBERRY  FARM 
ARRED  ROCKS 

Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Bayberry  Farm  Southampton,  L.  I.,  New  York 

TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS.  Bred  15  years.  Vigorous  breed- 
I  ing  e’k’ls,  hens  Circ.  free.  A.  L.  SEARLFS.Boi  N. Millard. M.H. 


PH’  DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  Drakes  Only 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISUP.  N.Y. 


Parks’  Pedigree  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Strong  chicks.  Guaranteed  to  please.  15c  ea.  Spec¬ 
ial  mating.  18c.  Order  early.  Bank  reference  and 
testimonials.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreeb,  Pa. 


Large  Stock  Poultry  .Turkeys,  Geese  h^res'pups8 

CHICKS.  EGGS.  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa! 

Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellingat  highest  priced everknown.  Greatest 
,  market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding  them. 
Raised  in  one  month.  We  ship  every  where  our  fa¬ 
mous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  established 
24yrs.  W ritenow  for  big  illustrated  f  reebook, 
How  to  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
“  PLYMOUTH  HOCK  SQUAB  CO.. 
20S  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Illllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

~  ■ —  - 

All  the  workers  in  Publisher’s  Desk 
send  greetings  to  all  its  readers  and 
patrons  and  friends,  and  extend  to  them 
best  wishes  for  Christmas  and  the  New 
Year. 


A  short  time  ago  I  wrote  to  you  about 
some  trouble  which  I  was  having  with 
the  Anthony  .Wayne  Institute  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.  I  am  inclosing  their  latest 
letter  and  am  asking  your  advice  as  to 
just  what  I  should  do.  I  really  do  not 
see  why  I  should  be  held  to  that  contract. 
I  was  but  20  years  old  when  I  signed  it, 
and  “a  contract  made  by  a  minor  is 
void.”  I  am  inclosing  the  contract  for 
your  criticism.  M.  H.  Y. 

New  York. 

Individuals  under  21  years  of  age  have 
no  legal  responsibility  in  contracts  or 
orders  signed.  If  the  contract  was  fairly 
entered  into,  however,  we  would  strongly 
advise  this  young  woman  to  assume  the 
responsibility,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to 
herself.  These  Ft.  Wayne  correspondence 
schools  seem  to  make  a  specialty  of  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  young  school  teachers. 
Strong-arm  salesmen,  by  the  use  of  mis¬ 
representation,  induce  young  girls  to  sign 
orders  without  their  parents’  consent.  Not 
only  is  the  young  woman  justified  in  re¬ 
pudiating  the  contract  in  such  cases,  but 
owes  it  t o  hei-self  and  other  young  wom¬ 
en  to  do  so. 

I  have  read  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  for  several 
years,  and  have  been  a  booster  for  it  ever 
since.  When  I  first  commenced  reading 
it,  I  was  taking  2G  so-called  farm  papers 
and  journals,  but  have  reduced  them  to 
two.  There  is  no  paper  published  that 
fights  so  honestly  for  the  farmer.  We 
are  now  getting  our  annual  amount  of 
fake  literature.  •  l~  L. 

New  York. 

•We  confess  to  a  degree  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  in  letters  of  the  above  type. 
We  might  also  acknowledge  the  encour¬ 
agement  and  inspiration  in  them.  The 
experiment  we  undertook  30-odd  years 
ago  of  making  a  farm  paper  exclusively 
for  the  good  of  the  farmer  has  not  been 
without  trial  and  adventure.  The  only 
hope  of  its  success  was  in  the  confidence 
that  the  plain  farmer  would  discover  the 
ideal  for  himself,  and  overlooking  human 
errors,  approve  the  purpose,  and  that  ob¬ 
jective  is  just  what  is  revealed  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  notes  coming  in  to  us  similar  to 
this  one..  We  cannot  answer  them  all 
personally,  much  less  introduce  them 
here,  but  we  want  our  friends,  one  and 
all,  to  know  that  their  interest  is  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  that  we  shall  do  our  best  to 
continue  to  merit  their  confidence. 

I  inclose  a  form  letter  from  the  Allied 
Merke  Institutes,  Inc.,  of  New  York.  Is 
this  a  reliable  outfit  or  not?  Wife  and  I 
have  very  bad  cases  of  dandruff,  and 
have  tried  many  tonics  (so-called)  and 
other  mixtures,  but  have  obtained  no  re¬ 
lief.  so  are  looking  for  possible  relief  in 
some  other  method.  But  this  thing 
sounds  .‘“fishy”  somehow.  However,  if 
the  firm’s  guarantee  is  worth  anything  we 
would  try  it  out ;  first  .would  like  your 
opinion  as  to  their  reliability.  J.  H.  t. 

Maryland. 

The  proposition  is  a  palpable  fake. 
The  circular  forwarded  by  this  subscriber 
represents  thp  price  of  the  treatment  to 
be  $9.86,  but  agrees  to  send  the  remedy 
or  treatment  with  two  gifts  worth  $3.50, 
and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  pay  the  post¬ 
man  $2.  This  offer  reads  like  “sucker 
bait,”  and  our  advice  to  -those  with  dan¬ 
druff  trouble  or  whose  hair  is  falling  out, 
is  to  consult  some  specialist  in  this  line. 

I  am  inclosing  an  advertisement  of  F. 
.1.  Reefer.  Ninth  and  Spruce  Sts..  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  and  would  like  to  know 
what  you  think  of  the  claims  made  in  this 
advertisement.  f.  s.  G. 

Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Reefer’s  advertisement  is  headed 
in  big  type,  “53  Miles  to  a  Gallon.'  This 
result  ik  supposed  to  be  accomplished  by 
Mr.  Reefer's  “amazing  invention,”  the 
Reefer  Vapor  Carbonette,  the  value  of 
which  he  claims  is  $5,  but  he  will  sell  it 
for  the  very  reasonable  price  of  $1.97. 

We  do  not  know  what  this  “Carbon¬ 
ette”  may  be,  but  Mr.  Reefer  says  that 
if  it  does  not  cut  your  gas  bill  in  two  he 
will  refund  the  money  you  paid  for  it. 
This  is  the  same  Reefer  who  was  making 
such  loud  claims  for  a  product  a  few 
years  ago  to  make  hens  lay.  According 
to  Mr.  Reefer,  all  you  had  to  do  was  to 
use  his  dope  and  you  couldn't  keep  the 
hens  off  the  nests.  V  e  don  t  hear  any¬ 


thing  more  of  his  wonderful  discovery 
which  made  hens  lay.  As  usual  when  a 
faker  wears  one  scheme  out  he  readily  in¬ 
vents  another.  If  his  poultry  product 
had  merit  it  would  not  die.  We  predict 
that  after  he  has  fooled  the  public  on  this 
Vapor  Carbonette  for  a  time  he  will  find 
some  substitute  for  it  also.  The  papers 
that  carry  this  sort  of  advertising  deserve 
the  same  degree  of  confidence  as  Reefer. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

(Continued  from  page  1586) 

Mississippi  River.  His  most  famous 
books  are  those  which  deal  with  life  on 
the  Mississippi :  “The  Adventures  of 
Tom  Sawyer,”  “Huckleberry  Finn,”  and 
“Pudd’nhead  Wilson.” 

The  “Immortal  Alice”  Mark  Twain  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  the  delightful  child  heroine  of 
Lewis  Carroll’s  story  “Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land.” 


I  inclose  some  literature  which  I  have 
just  received  regarding  bankers’  shares  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada.  I 
believe  you  have  mentioned  this  scheme 
more  than  once  in  your  columns,  and  it 
has  received  considerable  exposure  in  the 
daily  papers.  Why  are  these  people  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue?  Can't  the  Post  Office 
Department  do  anything  about  it? 

New  York.  M.  G. 

No,  we  see  no  way  of  stopping  the  sale 
of  these  so-called  bankers’  shares  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  of  Cahada.  The 
Ford  organization  has  disclaimed  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  sale  of  the  stock  in 
this  way.  Some  brokers  have  apparently 
purchased  the  stock  in  the  open  market. 
The  shares  are  selling  on  the  market 
around  $450  per  share,  and  on  the  basis 
these  brokers  are  selling  the  “bankers’ 
shares”  they  are  getting  $600  a  share — a 
handsome  profit.  Of  course  anyone  real¬ 
izing  the  situation  would  not  invest  under 
these  conditions.  There  is  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  anyone  should  pay  33  1-3  per 
cent  more  than  the  market  price  for  the 
stock  broken  up  into  smaller  units. 

I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  again  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Baker  Music  House,  52  North 
Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. .  For  one  year 
this  December  we  have  not  received  any 
dividends  on  our  money.  Could  you  find 
out  for  me  whether  they  are  doing  busi¬ 
ness  still,  and  if  there  is  any  hope  of  re¬ 
ceiving  anything  from  them?  A.  F. 

New  ‘York. 

Baker  Music  House,  Inc.,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
on  September  8,  1924.  This  is  only  a 
logical  sequence  to  the  stock-selling  cam¬ 
paign  inaugurated  by  the  company  a  year 
ago.  When  we  hear  of  stock  salesmen 
canvassing  country  districts,  selling  the 
stock  of  a  business  enterprise,  the  next 
thing  we  look  for  is  the  notice  of  a  re¬ 
ceivership  for  the  concern  in  question.  It 
has  been  aptly  said  that  “stock  selling  to 
the  public  is  the  last  resort  of  bank¬ 
rupts.”  The  actual  assets,  from  our  re¬ 
ports,  seem  to  be  little,  if  any,  in  excess 
of  the  liabilities,  which  does  not  hold  out 
a’ny  prospect  for  the  stockholders. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  course  given 
in  show  card  writing  by  the  American 
Show  Gard  System,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto, 
Canada?  Is  it  as  represented  by  them, 
and  are  they  all  right?  H.  P.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

The  continuous  inquiry  about  these 
“show  card  writing”  propositions  makes 
it  necessary  to  repeat  that  these  mail 
courses  on  the  subject  are  on  a  par  with 
the  knitting  machine  work-at-home 
schemes  and  the  many  others  of  the  same 
sort.  The  promoters  of  similar  schemes 
in  this  country  have  been  prosecuted  for 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  Don’t  waste 
any  money  on  such  delusions. 

Batavia,  N.  Y..  has  its  Ponzi  of  Boston 
and  its  500-per  cent  Miller  of  Brooklyn, 
with  their  schemes  magnified  in  prom¬ 
ised  profits,  but  cunning  a  shorter  course. 
According  to  newspaper  reports,  one  Earl 
Williams,  an  insurance  agent,  convinced 
some  of  Batavia’s  well-to-do  citizens  that 
he  could  make  them  rich  over  night  spec¬ 
ulating  in  certificates  of  indebtedness  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League.  His  inducement 
was  35  per  cent  profit  for  a  four  days’ 
investment.  The  last  report  is  that  he  is 
held  after  arrest  for  the  grand  jury.  Ilis 
operations,  if  is  said,  did  not  exceed 
$300,000.  It  would  seem  that  Batavia 
needs  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
sanity  of  some  of  its  prosperous  citizens, 
who  show  signs  of  avaricious  dementia. 


“Do  you  think  there  is  the  slightest 
chance  of  winning?”  asked  the  campaign 
manager’s  wife.  “None  in  the  world.” 
replied  the  campaign  manager.  The  tele¬ 
phone  bell  rang.  “It’s  a  reporter  froift 
the  Associated  Press,”  said  the  c.  m.’s 
wife.  “He  wants  to  know  what  you  have 
to  say.”  “Tell  him,”  said  the  campaign 
manager,  “that  we  are  utterly  confident 
of  the  result ;  that  we  should  win  by  the 
biggest  plurality  ever  accorded  a  candi¬ 
date.” — New  York  World. 


An  interesting  paragraph  in  a  letter 
from  Alice  Belt  (14)  Ohio,  is  as  follows: 

I  think  it  was  very  nice  of  you,  Mr. 
Tuttle,  to  tell  us  about  your  Washington 
trip.  I  hope  to  travel  some  day.  I  think 
that  books  on  travel  are  so  interesting. 
At  our  public  library  last  Winter  I  got 
a  book  “Highways  and  Byways  in  West¬ 
ern  United  States,”  or  something  like 
that.  It  is  by  Clifton  Johnson.  It  de¬ 
scribed  every  incident  so  clearly.  I  wish 
some  of  the  other  girls  and  boys  would 
suggest  good  books  of  the  non-fiction 
kind. 


Florence  Bender,  a  13-year-old  New 
York  reader,  said  at  the  end  of  her  let¬ 
ter  :  “I  hope  you  will  like  my  contribu¬ 
tions  because  tJ  are  wholly  original. 
I  am  a  Girl  $  and  so  I  will  give  you 

“Scout’s  Ho  that  this  statement  is 

truly  tru  '  I  ’like  that.  Florence ! 


An  18-year-old  boy  remarks :  “The 
children’s  page  certainly  does  draw  out 
their  talent.  In  the  page  they  develop 
it  to  worthiness.  The  page  is  doing  a 
great  service  as  a  raiser  of  ambitions.” 
Ambitions  to  do  your  best  of  course  he 
means. 


Fine  spirit  is  shown  by  Adrianna 
Mikes  (11  years),  New  York,  who 
writes : 

I  am  trying  very  hard  to  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  or  letter  or  something  that  I  send 
you  put  into  the  Boys  and  Girls’  Page. 
If  I  succeed  I  will  try  still  harder  for 
January.  If  I  don't  succeed  I  will  try 
twice  as  hard. 


A  Wisconsin  girl  reader  says:  “I  like 
Our  Page  better  than  a  funny  paper.” 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  that! 


One  reader  asks:  “When  you  send 
photographs  should  you  send  the  negative 
or  the  picture  itself?  I  suppose  I’m  dumb 
to  ask,  but  I'd  like  to  know.”  Of  course 
she  is  not  dumb.  The  only  way  we  can 
leani  about  things  is  to  ask  questions. 
A  dumb  person  is  one  who  keeps  asking 
the  same  question  over  and  over  without 
trying  to  learn  the  answer.  What  the 
printer  uses  is  the  picture  itself.  You 
keep  the  negative.  Then  you  can  always 
have  more  prints  made  when  you  want 
them.  A  picture  must  be  clear  and 
bright  to  make  a  good  engraving,  or 
“cut”  from  which  the  printing  is  done. 


And  now  goodbye !  We  have  Our  Page 
‘  more  than  full ;  it  is  overflowing.  Once 
more  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year  to  you  all  from  your  editor  and 
friend,  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City. 


List  of  December  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  No¬ 
vember  page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer. 
The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series 
of  alphabetical  symbols  referring  to  various  con¬ 
tributions,  according  to  the  following  key: 

b — Words  for  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game 

k — A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

1 — Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle. 

m — A  new  nature  puzzle. 

n — -Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle. 

o — An  original  poem. 

p — A  photographic  picture. 

r — A  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s — A  story. 

v — A  memory  verse. 

x— Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle. 

z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

California:  Ruth  Hessel  (14,  e),  Robert 

Storms  (d). 

Colorado:  Ruby  Altman  (14,  d,  s). 
Connecticut:  Freda  Sadler  (11,  k,  1,  n),  Mar¬ 
garet  Parker  (11,  n),  Gertrude  Haas  (14,  1.  a), 
Mildred  Wilcox  (13,  b,  d,  n,  o,  v,  x),  Annie 
Wilcox  (11,  d,  o),  Alice  Young  (13,  n),  Annie 
Sibitehy  (12,  v),  Bernice  Kennett  (11,  n),  Bar¬ 
bara  Bernes  (13,  d),  Ernest  Pierce  (d),  Myra 
Lloyd  (14.  d),  Marion  Youmans  (1,  n),  Ruth 
Dudley  (17,  s),  William  Frost  (11,  n,  s,  x), 
Eleanor  Johnston  (11,  11,  Elsie  Gasparino  (13, 
d,  n,  z),  Anna  Beatty  (12,  1),  Mary  Kasulis  (d, 
1,  v),  Rodger  Oren  (11,  1),  Norman  Hallock  (17, 
d),  Evelyn  Lawrence  (n,  x,  z),  Lillian  Kved 
(1),  Marguerite  Quinn  (13,  m),  Katharine  Fit¬ 
ter  (10,  d),  Elizabeth  French,  Gertrude  Stephen¬ 
son  (9.  z),  Anna  Mayers  (16,  d),  Margaret  Lan- 
non  (16,  s),  Augeliu  Pinatello  (14,  n),  Rosylind 
Main  (9,  d). 

Delaware:  Edith  Johnson  (n),  Ethel  Clark 
(9.  n,  o).  Gwendolyn  Wagner  (12,  d),  Ephraim 
Sullon  (15,  d). 

Illinois:  Marion  Allen  (12,  z).  Anna'  Graham 
(15,  d,  1,  n,  s),  Sarah  Graham  (9,  s). 


Kentucky:  Eleanor  Hillenmeyer  (11,  x). 

Maine:  Katherine  Kalloek,  Myrtie  Hemenway 
fd,  1),  Donald  White  (8,  d),  Allard  Pierce  (9, 
d),  Edna  Hurd  (11,  1,  n.  o),  Charlotte  Mont¬ 
gomery  (13,  z),  Elizabeth  Jackson  (11,  g,  1, 
n,  x). 

Maryland:  William  Cox  (8,  v),  Louise  Pusey 
(12,  1),  -Catheryn  Ross  (13,  x,  z),  Lewis  King 
(9,  x),  Willard  Botts  (11),  Dorothy  Moorey  (13, 
1,  m,  n,  x).  Maud  Wilson  (11,  d),  John  Colig- 
ny  (11,  d),  Agnes  Bovey  (16,  d,  x),  May  Bovey 
(17,  s,  v),  Frank  Bezeries  (12,  d),  Pauline 
Bezerics  (8,  d). 

Massachusetts:.  Phyllis  Jones  (12,  o),  Alfred 
Peterson  (11,  d),  Louise  Canneg  (1,  n),  Mary 
Tracy  (11,  d,  n),  Charlotte  Proctor  (d),  Harold 
LeDue  (9,  d,  1,  m,  n,  v,  x,  z),  George  Waller 
(10),  Laura  Jewett  (11,  s),  Arthur  Tucker  (17, 
1,  x),  Dorothy  Lanphear  (10,  d,  n),  Marion 

Morse  (12.  d,  n),  Frances  Biexham  (10,  d). 
Elmer  Gillfetlier  (n,  x),  Mildred  Gillfether  (n. 
x.  z),  Miriam  Tilden  (14,  1,  n,  x),  Julia  Buzzell 
(s),  Ruth  Eaton  (10,  x,  z),  Evelyn  Hebert 
(15,  v). 

Michigan:  Donna  Mead  (d,  s),  Leon  Hosier 
(11,  d).  Mabel  Hartman  (11,  1),  Leon  I.ande 
(12,  d),  Mary  Daly  (13,  d,  n),  Lillian  Kent 
(16,  1,6). 

New  Hampshire:  Rita  Piper  (13,  d,  x),  Nor¬ 
man  Mason  (11,  1,  m,  n),  Janet  Webster  (b,  1, 
n),  Annette  Harris  (14,  b,  n,  s,  x),  Edith  Kel¬ 
ley  (9,  1,  n,  v,  x),  Frieda  Haynes  (16,  d). 

New  Jersey:  Ralph  Oertel  (9.  d,  n),  Marion 
Oertel  (7,  d),  Mary  Bradach  (11,  1).  Eleanor 
Davis  (14.  1,  x),  Anna  Cook  (13,  d),  Margaret 
Van  Bibber  (12,  1),  Malcolm  Mawle.v  (12,  d), 
Harold  Alpaugh  (15,  d),  John  Rosencrantz  (12, 
d),  Dox-othy  Bozartli  (lo,  d,  n),  Lonise  Gross 
(11,  b,  d,  m,  n,  v),  Elizabeth  Nieolayseu  (9.  1), 
Virginia  Smith  (d),  Frank  Fugle  (10,  d),  Ber¬ 
nice  Fugle  (13,  d),  Louisa  Skoog  (12,  d,  x), 
Hermia  Lurk  (12,  d,  1,  n,  x,  z),  Bobby  Billett 
(12,  d),  Dorothy  Jeffers  (10,  d),  Dorothea 

Schmidt  (12,  d.  1,  n,  x),  Olga  Dubenzie  (12.  d, 
n,  o),  Alfred  Ward  (11,  d),  Renee  Proli  (13.  b. 
d.  g.  m,  v).  Dorothy  Saussier  (11,  z),  Constance 
Elinendorf  (1).  Grace  Mead  (12,  1,  n,  x),  Grace 
Nichols  (12,  n). 

New  York:  Dorothy  Kastner  (9,  n,  v),  Ruth 
Hollenbeck  (15,  b,  s,  x),  Stanton  Sabattis  (8, 
s),  Grace  Taylor  (n),  Ruth  Boydney  (n),  Agnes 
Biggs  (11,  k,  x),  Mary  Mc-Crossen  (13,  k,  n,  s, 
x),  Ida  Welch  (11,  d,  x),  Doris  Wilson  (13,  d), 
Dawn  Wilson  (12,  d),  Gertrude  Wells  (13,  d), 
Marion  Wells  (9,  d),  Marion  Bookhout  (x), 
Charles  Martin  (10,  k.  n,  x),  Isabel  Edgerton 
(13,  d,  1),  Doris  Little  (12,  1),  Edythe  Jones 
(13,  x),  Doris  Ives  (d),  Edna  Koenig  (15,  b,  d, 
g,  n),  Elise  Rapke  (9,  n),  Ruth  Oginsk.v  (12.  1. 
n.  s.  x),  Gerald  McNamara  (d,  n),  Ruth  Relis 
(9.  d.  z),  Martha  Brush  (13.  s),  Edmund  Lloyd 
(12,  d),  Mary  Jacobs  (10,  o).  Jack  Jacobs  (12, 
d),  Katherine  Haw  (12.  z),  Wilma  Sigmund  (11. 
1.  n,  v),  Edna  Small  (10,  x),  Louis  Hagen  (11. 
d.  x).  Fred  Hagen  (9,  d,  n,  r),  Milton  Noyes 
(12,  d),  Wilhelmina  Rasmussen  (16,  d.  1.  n), 
Frances  Bloomer  (10),  Edna  Smith  (8,  n),  Ruth 
Carlsou  (15,  d).  'Dorothy  St.  John  (11.  d), 
Gladys  Van  De  Mark  (14,  1,  n).  Edith  Secord 
(13,  1,  n),  Clara  Teller  (10,  n),  William  Roske 
(11,  d),  Clarence  Dibble  (9,  n),  Margaret  Dib¬ 
ble  (12,  n),  Marshall  Dibble  (11,  n),  Eleanor 
Bradley  (13,  d,  k,  n),  Ab.v  Shapiro  (18,  s), 
Cecelia  Revoir  (14,  n),  Margaret  Rankin  (o,  v, 
*),  Amelia  Bell  (12.  d,  o),  Philip  Spicer  (13. 
d),  Irene  Newton,  (10,  z),  Carl  Ebert  (10.  z), 
Olive  Rikor  (14,  d,  n,  x),  Marie  Kalcely  (14,  d, 
1,  n),  Margaret  Charlton  (13,  s),  Sarah  Charl¬ 
ton  (12,  s),  Harriet  Pisehel  (14,  v),  Frank 
Craig  (1,  n,  x),  Dorothy  Woodcock  (13,  v),  Ber¬ 
tha  Qunckenbush  (14,  e,  1,  n),  Ruth  Stevens 
(m,  n),  Mary  Niles  (10,  1,  n,  r),  Frances  Alvord 
(14),  Helen  Koistinen  (13,  1,  n),  Vera  Krasity 
(11.  d.  n,  s),  Margaret  Bacbn  (14,  d,  s.  z), 
Eleanor  Welker  (13,  n,  s,  x),  Harry  Welker 
(10,  n,  x),  Emma  Shutts  (10,  n,  s),  Marion 
Edgett  (10,  o),  Margaret  Schlnugies  (12,  1,  n, 
xl,  Ruth  Ritter  (10,  d),  Elsie  Miller  <7,  d>, 
Mao  Carroll  (7,  d).  Jack  Carroll  (6,  d),  Onnolco 
Rouse  (13.  d),  Genevieve  Rouse  (9,  d),  FVank- 
lin  Aker  (8).  Frances  Aker  (9,  o),  Doris  Light 
(9,  d,  n),  Margaret  Gippert  (14.  d,  x),  Blanche 
Hofert  (12).  Grace  St.  John  (13,  d),  Amy  An¬ 
derson  (12,  d,  k),  Jesse  Niehols  (10,  m),  Marion 
Nicliols  (16,  g,  1,  n,  x),  Homer  MeCoon  (9,  m, 
n),  Ethel  Polile  (12,  1,  n,  x),  Sylvia  Finkel  (12, 
d,  1,  x,  z),  Branclie  Vantrin  (11,  d),  Tads 
Grannis  (11,  1,  x),  Mildred  Betzler  (7,  s),  Anna 
Hoban  (9,  k,  n),  Clementin  Wentzel  (9,  n,  o, 
s),  Donald  Miller  (7,  n),  Lyle  Miller  ,6,  n), 
Fred  Hagen  (9,  o,  z),  Alma  Lippa  (16,  d), 
Steven  Vamosy  (12,  x),  Vera  Chase  (8,  n,  x), 
Frances  Booth  (13.  n,  x,  z),  Mary  George  (9, 
1,  n,  x>,  Aubrey  Gregory  (14,  d,  n,  v).  Evelyn 
Underwood  (14,  d,  s),  Ruth  Miller  (14,  1),  -Rich¬ 
ard  Holmes  (12,  1),  Dorothy  Fisher  (13,  k.  1, 
in.  n.  x),  Sara  Redden  (12,  d.  1.  n,  x),  Milton 
Stickles  (10,  d),  Dorothy  McGeoch  (14,  s), 

Lydia  Zimansky  (13,  d),  Burton  Hart  (n),  Mar¬ 
garet  Irish  (n,  x),  Anna  Beecher  (12,  d.  1), 
Anna  Kelly  (13,  d,  1),  Helen  Castin  (11,  d,  u, 
x).  Constance  Edmister  (11,  1,  n),  Laurence  Ed- 
mister  (12,  x),  Edward  Valek  (n),  Irene  Tipolt 
(13.  d.  1).  Charlotte  Booth  (16,  n,  s).  Florence 
Bender  (13,  d,  k,  n,  s),  Hilda  Turrell  (10,  d. 
x),  Grace  Lambert  (15,  s),  Geraldine  Wade  (13, 
s),  Nettie  Marc.v  (13,  d),  Charlotte  Spindel  (11, 
1),  Evelyn  Hines  (10,  d),  Grace  Schtiiner  (n,  x), 
Helen  Rissinger  (10,  s,  v),  Brnce  Tetor  (d  x). 
Pauline  Burgess  (14.  e),  Annette  Colmer  (14, 
d),  Mary  Polhemus  (14,  d.  1),  Sarah  Martin 

(15,  v).  Adrianna  Mikes  (11.  d,  g,  m,  n), 
Raoul  Mikes  (11.  d.  n),  Harold  Warren  (12, 
x).  Thelma  Pratt  (11,  1.  n,  x),  Leora  Sliaw 
(13,  b,  d.  n,  x),  Esther  Adams  (16,  s),  Robert 
Lyons,  Mary  Dirig  (12.  1,  n,  s,  x),  Bertha  Bartz 
(10.  d,  x,  z),  Gwendolyn  Fuller  (13),  Roy  Berg¬ 
man  (13,  n,  x),  Ada  Pierce  (11,  d.  n,  x), 

Gladys  Feldberg  (14,  b,  1.  x),  Helen  Gartelmun 
(9,  1.  li,  x,  z),  Anna  Secor  (10,  d),  Lillian 

Walle,  Coletta  Degenf elder  (12,  d). 

Ohio:  Sylvester  Penrod  (d),  Woodrow  Cow- 
lier  (11.  d.  n),  Robert  Cowher  (13,  d,  z).  Con¬ 
stance  Miltner  (12,  n.  x),  Alice  Belt  (14,  1.  n. 
s,  x,  z>,  Martha  Thompson  (11,  m.  n,  s).  Eliza- 
l>etli  Griffiths  (13,  d),  Hazel  Francisco  (b,  n,  o, 
».  X). 

Pennsylvania:  Anna  Warner  (12,  1,  n.  r,  V. 
xl,  Frank  Warner  (1,  n,  x),  Charles  Warner 
(v),  John  Warner  (v),  Carl  Click  (11,  d),  Edna 
Spencer  (9,  d,  n,  x),  Doris  Spencer  (11,  n.  o. 
x).  Lois  Fassett  (101,  Martha  Eugstrand  (10. 
dl.  Anna  Ktimpa  (11),  Eldred  Clapper  (8,  v). 
Helen  Clapper  (13,  e,  n),  Mary  Gouldiug  (o), 
Anna  Torrence  (13,  d,  1),  Martha  Horst  (k,  m. 
n,  s.  x,  a),  Levi  Crone  (13,  d),  Annette  John¬ 
son  (10,  d),  Carenee  neft  (9,  d,  1),  Miriam 
Kacliel  (d),  Wilda  Bisli  (12,  d),  Helen  Kauff¬ 
man  (14,  d,  n),  John  Rumler  (11,  d),  Esther 
Herr  (15,  d),  Beatrice  Arnold  (9,  s),  Minnie 
Mayo  (13),  John  Reekard  (8,  n,  x),  Gilbert 
Snyder  (1,  n).  Margaret  Farabaugh  (v,  x). 
Helen  Seliirf  (d),  Hazel  Sorg  (n,  x),  Jeannette 
Slater  (16,  d,  n,  x),’  Evan  Beers  (12,  d),  Clair 
Beers  (10,  d). 

Rhode  Island:  Elizabeth  Whitaker  (11,  1,  n, 
x),  Eleanor  House  (9,  n,  v,  x). 

Vermont:  Pauline  Root  (12,  s),  Kathryn  Dur- 
gin  (v).  Bertha  Haskins  (16,  1,  x),  Margaret 
Feeley  (13,  d,  v),  Isabel  Wilson  (n),  Elizabeth 
Thurber  (n),  Dorothy  Anderson  (12.  d),  Eva 
Royee  (11,  d),  Eulalie  Powers  (12,  d,  1,  n,  x, 
/).  Eugenia  Powers  (11,  d,  1,  n,  v,  x). 

Virginia:  James  Edge  (16,  d),  Esther  Wright 
(11,  d,  1,  n,  x,  z),  Christine  Bowman  (12,  n,  s). 

West  Virginia:  Catherine  Bartles  (11,  n). 

Wisconsin:  Clyde  Roe  (k,  1).  Hattie  Bail- 
bach.  Evelyn  Vollmer  (11,  s),  Frances  Ellison 
(10.  d).  Frank  Brueckel  (d,  1,  s). 

State  Unknown:  Angelo  Russo  (13,  dl. 


List  of  Great  Horticul¬ 
turists 

The  State  of  Michigan,  though  not  one 
of  the  wealthiest  in  the  Union,  has  re¬ 
cently  appropriated  $400,000  for  a  new- 
horticultural  building  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  at  East  Lansing.  To 
make  the  building  more  symbolic  of  hor¬ 
ticulture,  the  names  of  famous  horticul¬ 
turists  will  be  placed  upon  it.  The  main 
floor  will  carry  the  names  of  the  12  most 
famous  hortieultrists  the  world  has 
known.  The  second  floor  w-ill  see  the 
most  famous  in  America,  and  the  third 
will  bear  those  most  famous  in  Michigan. 

Aside  from  the  appropriateness  of  the 
plan  and  the  appeal  that  it  has  for  all 
those  interested  in  horticulttire,  there  is 
a  certain  curiosity  that  everyone  experi¬ 
ences  when  any  most  famous  list  appears. 
How  many  of  these  names  do  you  know7? 

World  List  of  Famous  Horticulturists 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight 
Jean  Batiste  Von  Mons 
Henri  L.  Vilmorin 
Liberty  Hyde  Bailey 
Alfred  LeMoine 
Andrew  Jackson  Downing 
Duhamel  Du  Monceau 
John  Lindley 
Andre  Leroy 
Thomas  Rivers 
Andre  Le  Notre 
Humphrey  Repton 

American  List  of  Famous  Horticulturists 
Marshall  P.  Wilder 
Charles  Downing 
Spencer  A.  Beach 
Frederick  L.  Olmstead 
Charles  M.  Hovey 
Peter  Henderson 
Patrick  Barry 
T.  V.  Munson 
E.  S.  Goff 
William  Saunders 
Nicholas  Longworth 
TJlyssus  P.  Hedrick 
W.  W.  Tracey 

Of  course  the  American  list  is  the  one 
of  greatest  interest  to  most  of  us.  A 
glance  at  the  wTorld  list,  how-ever,  catches 
two  American  names,  A.  J.  Downing  and 
L.  II.  Bailey.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
over  a  year  ago  in  these  columns  the  city 
of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  the  home  of  A.  J. 
Downing,  was  criticized  for  its  failure 
fully  to  appreciate  the  place  of  Downing 
in  American  horticuture.  Apparently 
this  was  no  over-estimation  of  Downing 
on  our  part,  for  here  we  find  him  placed 
among  the  12  w-ho  have  done  most  for 
world  horticulture.  The  name  of  L.  H. 
Bailey  needs  no  explanation :  it  is  far 
and  away  the  most  outstanding  in  Amer¬ 
ican  country  life. 

But  to  turn  to  the  American  list,  ap¬ 
parently  when  the  selection  of  famous 
American  hortculturists  was  made  a  thir¬ 
teenth  name  had  to  be  added  to  give  it 
completeness.  First  of  all  it  is  noticed 
that  U.  P.  Hedrick  is  the  only  living 
member.  This  in  itself  is  a  great  tribute 
to  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  and  the  man.  But 
following  along  this  line  for  just  a  little 
further  we  find  the  names  of  S.  A.  Beach 
and  E.  S.  Goff. 

Now,  Prof.  Beach  occupied  the  posi¬ 
tion  now  held  by  Dr.  Hedrick,  and  Prof; 
Goff  preceded  Prof.  Beach !  In  other 
words,  all  three  men  who  have  held  the 
position  of  Chief  in  Horticulture  at  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  are  included  in  this  list.  Here  is 
something  that  New  York  may  well  be 
proud  of.  No  other  State  can  anywhere 
near  approach  this  record.  It  should  be 
clear  enough  why  the  Geneva  Station  is 
known  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  leading 
fruit  station  in  America.  Have  New 
Yorkers  fully  recognized  the  talent  that 
has  been  among  them  these  many  years? 

The  other  members  of  the  American 
list,  briefly  mentioned,  are  :  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  the  great  leader  of  American  hor¬ 
ticulture  in  the  middle  ofthe  nineteenth 
century;  Charles  Downing,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  completed  “Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America,”  begun  by  his  brother, 
A.  J.  Downing;  F.  L.  Olmstead,  famous 
landscape  gardener ;  C.  M.  Hovey,  editor 
of  the  “Magazine  of  Horticulture”  and 
father  of  the  American  strawberry  ;  Peter 
Henderson,  seedsman  and  gardener  ;  Pat¬ 
rick  Barry,  New  York  nurseryman ;  T. 

V.  Munson,  grape  specialist;  William 
Saunders,  Canadian  entomologist,  fruit 
breeder  and  organizer;  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  grape  and  straw-berry  pioneer,  and 

W.  W.  Tracey,  vegetable  specialist. 

Nobody  will  agree  with  all  the  names 

on  either  of  these  lists,  but  it  is  as  good 
a  list  as  any  other  group  of  men  will 
produce.  And  of  course  its  great  value 
lies  in  the  fact  that  each  one  of  us  is  ar¬ 
rested  for  just  a  moment  from  the  bustle 
and  swirl  of  worldly  things  lest  we  for¬ 
get  to  pay  respect  to  those  who  have  done 
so  much  to  enrich  this  world  in  which  W'e 
live.  OBSERVER. 


Fertilizer  in  a  Ton  of  Hay 

How  many  dollars  is  the  fertilizer 
worth  that  is  made  while  feeding  one  ton 
of  hay  on  the  farm.  S. 

Chenango,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  ton  of  hay  made  of  mixed  grasses 
will  contain  about  25  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  8 
lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  33  lbs.  of 
potash.  As  usually  handled  about  40 
per  cent  of  this  will  be  taken  out  by  the 
animals  eating  the  hay  and  by  losses  in 
handling  or  keeping. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  HAY 

Fnr  in.  fiarf  nie  Direct  from  groWers.  Car  lots 
ror  oaie  m  WFlOtS  on]y_  Inspection  alio  we  d. 


W.  A.  WITHROW 


Route  4 


Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


II A  V  Aiun  CTDAU7  A1‘  &rade8?  including  am 

11/1 1  all U  OlKAlY  and  seco,id  cutting  alfalfa 
•  ami  clover  mixed,  oat,  rye 

and  ■»  heat  straw,  grain  and  feed.  Ask  for  delivered 
prices.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plain#,  New  Tort 


For  Sale — Timothy  HAY.  Car  lots. 
Grover.-^ chull he  is  Company 


Write  for  Prices. 

Hornelt,  N.  Y. 


We  Have  an  Attractive  Proposition  J"0S  o*  Spume'S? 

SALESMEN,  EITHER  BN  SALANT  OR  COMMISSION. 

Also,  for  farmers  with  spare  time  this  Winter  to  work  in 
their  home  neighborhoods  with  our  block  men. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.  Meadville,  Pa. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiim 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiviiitiiimtiiiiiimmimiiiiimimi 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscriuers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farmer;  half  -  share 
basis,  135  acres  smooth,  level,  first-class 
state  cultivation;  truck  gardening,  dairying, 
general  farming;  stocked,  equipped  with  ma¬ 
chinery,  two  teams  and  tractor;  ’••_>  mile  good 
school  and  creamery;  your  age,  children,  hab¬ 
its,  reference:  exceptional  opportunity  to  right 
man.  ADVERTISER  0232,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  middle  age,  with  help;  experi¬ 
ence  in  dairy  and  farming;  good  chance  for 
right  person;  Ayrshire  cattle.  ADVERTISER 
0243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — January  15,  an  office  manager  for  a 
leading  Eastern  baby  chick  hatchery:  must 
have  poultry  training,  be  systematic  in  Ids 
work  and  be  able  to  write  a  good  letter;  satis¬ 
factory  salary,  with  advancement,  for  a  man 
of  ability.  for  particulars,  address  II.  HAY¬ 
WARD,  Devon,  Pa. 


WANTED — Teamster;  single;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  operate  tractor  and  truck  occasionally. 
ADVERTISER  0244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POUI.TRYMAN  of  experience  whore  hard  work 
and  results  are  appreciated;  state  experience 
and  salary  expected.  Address  ADVERTISER 
0247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  on  farm;  man  to  take  care  of 
about  100  chickens,  2  horses,  3  cows  and  gar¬ 
den;  wife  as  housekeeper  and  cook;  state  sal¬ 
ary  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  6261,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND,  middle  aged,  familiar  with  farm 
machinery  and  tractor;  steady  position;  4- 
rooin  unfurnished  cottage,  with  bath  and  steam 
heat;  state  experience,  age  and  number  in  fam¬ 
ily;  references  required.  Address  FRED  BRUN¬ 
NER,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER  in  small  family;  no  cooking; 

can  accommodate  living  quarters  for  two; 
reference.  D.  C.  BROKAW,  700  East  100th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WANTED — On  dairy  farm  near  New  York,  two 
single  men;  dairyman  and  barnman;  both  good 
milkers;  accredited  herd;  state  wages  desired 
and  experience.  ADVERTISER  6256,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPEE,  willing,  honest  and  congenial;  man 
help  with  greenhouse,  chores  and  garden;  wife 
general  housework;  live  with  family;  good 
home;  steady  position.  BOX  38,  Oakdale,  E.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  farm  hands;  $50  per  month  and 
board;  steady  work;  no  slackers  wanted. 
WILLIAM  JOHNSTON,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


HELPER  on  New  Jersey  poultry  farm;  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary;  if  married,  small  dwelling 
provided,  but  no  room  for  children;  board  not 
furnished;  state  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
6263,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Thoroughly  qualified  married  herds¬ 
man,  capable  taking  complete  charge  80  high- 
producing  registered  Holsteins;  excellent  breed¬ 
ing;  many  on  test;  expect  to  show  some:  clean 
barn  and  milk  requirements;  modern  place; 
R.  I..  K.  milkers;  herd  worth  developing;  wife 
to  board  six  men;  exceptionally  convenient  mod¬ 
ern  house;  best  references  required.  Answer 
fully.  ADVERTISER  6264,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman  on  large  up- 
to-date  plant;  state  experience,  age.  nation¬ 
ality,  weight  and  wages  expected.  LONE  OAK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


REAL  farmer  wanted,  to  milk  12  cows  and  look 
after  1,000  chickens,  and  generally  run  one- 
man  55-acre  farm,  with  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments  and  machinery,  capable  of  handling  Ford- 
son  tractor,  and  car,  etc. ;  to  start  work  imme¬ 
diately;  modem  house  with  toilet,  bath,  elec¬ 
tric  light,  running  water,  heat,  etc.,  and  usual 
privileges:  must  be  honest,  sober  and  experi¬ 
enced.  Write  full  particulars,  THE  HOBBS 
FARM,  Upton  Lake,  Clinton  Corners,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  on  large  poul¬ 
try  farm,  commercial  or  estate;  fully  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  in  big  way;  highest  char¬ 
acter;  ability;  long  practical  and  scientific  train¬ 
ing;  single;  American;  highest  references  fur¬ 
nished.  E.  SMITH,  Forsgate  FarmB,  Jamesburg, 
N.  Y. 


PARMER,  life  experience,  theory  and  practice, 
desires  position,  working  manager;  married; 
age  29.  A.  H.  SCHREIBER,  28  Handy  St., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MAN  and  wife  wish  position  together  on  private 
place;  wife  as  cook;  man  as  dairyman  or 
farmer;  experienced;  American:  Protestant; 
state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6236, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position;  gamekeeper  pheasants,  tur¬ 
keys,  chickens,  or  caretaker  on  estate;  mar¬ 
ried;  no  family.  BEAL,  Route  6,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


SWISS  gardener,  29  years  old.  single,  wishes 
position  in  private  place,  country;  State  New 
York  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6245,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  29,  good  milker  and  general  farm 
hand,  not  afraid  of  work,  wants  position. 
ADVERTISER  6246,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted;  gardener  or  caretaker  on 
gentleman’s  plaee;  single;  good  milker  and 
poultry  hand;  Irish;  state  wages  indoor.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6248,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  exceptional  ability,  open: 

lifetime  practical,  scientific  experience  general 
farming,  fruit,  poultry,  hogs;  specialty  Guernsey 
cattle;  developed  several  famous  money-making 
herds;  showing;  world's  record,  certified  milk: 
accountancy:  capacity  from  help;  record  spot¬ 
less;  American;  married:  35.  ADVERTISER 
0249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  young  woman  proficient 
in  poultry,  housework,  dairy  and  gardening; 
drive  Ford;  capable;  steady;  please  state  ail 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  6251,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED,  practical  farmer,  wishes  position  as 
superintendent,  herdsman  for  show,  test  or 
commercial  herd,  or  poultryman;  thorough  live 
stock  man,  farmer  and  dairyman;  no  children. 
ADVERTISER  6252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  watchman  or  special  of¬ 
ficer  on  estate  by  married  man;  no  bad  hab¬ 
its;  age  46;  16  years’  experience;  willing  work¬ 
er;  can  give  best,  of  reference.  Address  W.  A. 
LLOYD,  126  Nanticoke  St.,  Rreslau,  Luzerne 
Co.,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  13  years’  experience;  get  re¬ 
sults  and  capable  to  handle  any  size  plant; 
excellent  references;  married;  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER  wishes  position  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman;  15.  years’  experience  in  all 
branches  of  agriculture,  farm  crops,  fruit, 
live  stock,  machinery,  vegetable  and  landscape 
gardening,  lawns  and  shrubbery,  poultry;  ex¬ 
cellent  references:  married:  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0258,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  married,  open  March  1;  ex¬ 
perienced  with  general  farming,  breeding, 
feeding,  raising  dairy  cattle,  Grade  A  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  marketing,  hog  raising,  handling  help; 
references;  farm-raised;  college  education.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0259,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  place  where  living  condi¬ 
tions  are  good;  Protestant  American  past  50; 
handy;  neat  worker;  poultry,  etc.;  not  to  milk; 
good  references:  send  particulars  in  first  letter, 
please.  ADVERTISER  6200,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  married,  English,  drive  car, 
handy,  wife  assist,  necessary,  seeks  position 
for  Jan.  1;  references;  private  estate  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  6250,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Good  dairy,  general  purpose  farm; 

75  acres.  Owner,  EDWARD  WILKINS.  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J. 


60-ACRE  fruit  and  truck  farm.  Southern  Dela¬ 
ware;  level;  no.  stones;  modern  8-rooin  dwell¬ 
ing;  good  barn;  tenant  house,  outbuildings  anil 
greenhouse;  near  large  town;  cement  road;  val¬ 
uable  apple  orchard;  orchard  will  pay  for  farm: 
price  $6,000;  buildings  worth  more.  S.  C. 
ATHERTON,  Greenwood,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — -20-acre  fruit  farm;  new  7-room 
house  and  bath;  electric  lights,  barn  and 
garage;  all  necessary  tools.  L.  W.  CRAFT, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm  located  between  Morris 
Plains  and  Mount  Tabor,  N.  J.,  on  the  Dover 
State  road:  best  prices  for  milk  products  in  the 
country;  close  market;  modern  house  for  large 
family,  and  modern,  comfortable  farm  build¬ 
ings;  reasonable  rent;  long  lease.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


6- ROOM  house,  all  conveniences,  1  Vi  acre  land, 
young  fruit  orchard:  10  minutes’  walk  1o  the 
car;  to  sell  or  to  rent,  to  suit  inquirer.  MRS. 
A.  AUER,  432  East  83d  St.  (top  floor).  New 
York  City. 


199-ACRE  farm  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  in¬ 
cluding  7  cows,  3  horses,  50  hens,  enough  hay 
to  winter  stock;  estimated  50,000  ft.  saw  tim¬ 
ber;  for  quick  sale,  S.3,400.  ADVERTISER  6253, 
care  Rural  Nexv-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -20-acre  poultry  farm,  Berkshire 
County;  8-room  house;  modern  improvements; 
in  perfect  condition;  spacious  lawn  and  shade; 
new  poultry  and  colony  houses;  price  $4,500. 
ADVERTISER  6254,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  TO  RENT— Farm,  112  acres,  at 
Pennington,  N.  J. ;  10  miles  hard-surfaced 

road  to  Trenton:  dairy,  fruit,  vegetables  and 
)>oultry;  good  retail  route  in  Trenton;  85  acres 
tillable;  balance  in  two  pastures  with  brook  in 
each:  buildings  in  fair  condition;  12-room  house, 
beautifully  situated,  near  road.  ADVERTISER 
6255,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  100  or  more  acres.  New  York 
State,  Dutchess  or  Columbia  County;  give 
particulars,  specifying  buildings,  equipment, 
machinery,  number  of  acres  tillable,  distance  to 
nearest  town  and  railroad.  BOX  121,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  wishes  a  position  on  private  place;  man 
outside;  wife  cook  or  housework;  can  drive 
any  make  car.  ADVERTISER  6265,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  desires  position  that  de¬ 
mands  responsibility;  experienced  with  pure¬ 
bred  stftck,  records,  management  of  help,  fruit 
and  general  farm  crops;  college  graduate;  40: 
married;  references  furnished.  ADVERTISER 
6266,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER— Refined  middle-aged  lady  de¬ 
sires  position;  take  entire  charge;  excellent 
cook;  good  manager.  ADVERTISER  6267,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG,  strong  man,  graduated  from  agricul¬ 
tural  college,  studied  in  Denmark,  10  years’ 
experience  from  big  estates,  desires  steady  em¬ 
ployment;  person  who  doesn’t  like  to  keep  Class 
A  stock  doesn’t  need  to  reply;  kindly  give  all 
information;  high  wages,  good  work.  64  PROS¬ 
PECT  PL.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ' 


WANTED — April  1,  position  as  farm  manager; 

American;  38;  married;  4  children;  14  years 
with  Jerseys;  7  years  A  A  milk.  P.  B.  WHITE- 
HEAD,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Easy  terms,  or  exchange  for  town 
property;  100-acre  farm  near  Cato,  N.  Y. 
OWNER,  7  Benton  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  30  miles  Mt.  Kisco,  N. 

Y. ;  State  road.  Answer,  mail  only,  M. 
MANN,  57  West  Main  St.,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 52-acre  poultry  and  grain  farm: 

close  to  State  road;  near  Budd  Lake,  Morris 
Co.,  N.  J. :  7-room  house,  outbuildings;  600  Leg¬ 
horns;  incubators;  equipments.  0.  W.  PRICE, 
R.  D.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


I  WANT  to  sell  my  35  cows,  a  DeLaval  milker 
and  all  other  machinery,  milk  cans,  cooler, 
etc.,  for  $6,000;  and  I  will  buy  all  milk  at 
wholesale  price;  am  now*  raising  about  400  qts. 
per  day;  I  will  rent  out  on  long  lease  the  barn, 
new  bungalow  and  about  9  acres  of  land.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6262,  care  Rural  Nexv-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — High-class  farm,  130  acres,  in  good 
state  of  cultivation,  on  State  highway,  with 
all  improvements  in  house  and  barns;  suitable 
for  stock,  dairy,  fruit,  truck  or  general  farm¬ 
ing;  fine  location;  with  stock  and  tools  or  xvith- 
out.  I.  B.  VAN  DERVEER,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


OWING  to  age,  I  offer  the  old  homestead  xvith 
txx’o  adjoining  farms  comprising  255  acres, 
located  one  mile  from  Utica,  N.  Y.;  txva  of  the 
three  houses  on  the  farm,  large  coxx’  barn, 
creamery  and  yards  have  abundant,  never-fail¬ 
ing  running  spring  xvater;  strictly  retail  milk 
route  of  about  300  qts.  (noxv  14c  per  qt.)  in 
best  residential  section  of  Utica;  there  is  a 
high-grade  (97%%)  limestone  quarry;  also  a 
beautiful  grove  of  about  30  acres  sugar  maple 
on  the  farm;  farm  is  of  clay  loam  of  excellent, 
fertility,  and  hast  produced  a  profit  of  better 
than  $3,000  per  year  for  the  last  seven  years 
after  all  running  expenses  and  taxes  have  been 
paid,  and  will  do  much  better.  ADVERTISER 
6268,  care  Rural  Nexv-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 

HONEY,  quart,  $1;  gallon,  $3, 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

delivered. 

HONEY— Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

WIXSON, 

(SURE  POP)— Old  White  Rice  corn,  25  lbs. 

prepaid  3d  zone,  $2.50  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


IIONEY-MADE  NUT  CRUSH— Tile  finest  and 
most  delicious  nut  candy  you  ever  tasted : 
dozen  10c  bars,  $1,  postpaid.  SAWYER  BROS., 
Route  3,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


ORANGES-GRAPEFRUIT— Tree-ripened;  bushel 
boxes,  picked,  packed  in  grove;  oranges,  $1.85; 
mixed,  $1.60;  grapefruit,  $1.35;  f.  o.  b.  Wan- 
ehula,  Fla.;  send  money  xvith  orders.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  482,  Waucbula,  Fla 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey;  %  gallon,  $1.50; 

gallon,  $2.75;  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE 
MAN,  Katonab,  N.  Y. 


LADIES,  in  tliat  box  of  tangled  combings  I  see 
a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me.  MRS.  LII.A 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


BOILED  CIDER — The  same  ns  grandmother 
used  to  make  (boiled  5  to  1  in  copper),  $2.25 
gal.,  postpaid.  PINNACLE  FARM,  Meredith, 
N.  H. 


HONEY — Pure,  delicious;  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


HONEY— Light  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs., 
$2.15;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid 
within  third  zone;  00  lbs.  buckwheat  here,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


ORDER  your  grapefruit  or  oranges  noxv  for  the 
holidays;  fine  gifts  for  your  friends;  full  box 
grapefruit,  $3;  oranges,  $3.25;  Vi  boxes,  mixed, 
$2.25,  f.  o.  b.  Clearwater;  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  CORNELIUS  BUS,  Route  A,  Clenrxvater, 
Ha. 


WANTED — Five  second-hand  Cyphers  Incuba¬ 
tors,  390-egg  size.  CLOVER  LEAF  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  La Fargevllle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Candee  3,600-egg  Incubator,  1921 
model;  250-egg  Buckeye;  guaranteed  perfect 
condition.  TWIN  MAPLE  HATCHERY,  Route 
4,  Box  33,  Saugertles,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  International  sanitary  hovers. 
I.  D.  WALLACE,  Easton,  Mass. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this  is 
real  charity  and  xve  earnestly  solicit  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  Catholic  families  (Nexv  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  my  collection  I  will  buy  enx-elopes  or  other 
covers  carrying  postage  stamps  of  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  1870;  best  bank  and  commercial  refer¬ 
ences.  S.  W.  HAYES,  P.  O.  Box  294,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  clover,  $7.80;  buckxvheat, 
$6;  40  lbs.  clover,  $5.60;  buckwheat,  $5,  here; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  third  zone,  clover,  $2; 
buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


CHOICE  new  maple  syrup  In  1-gallon  cans. 

$2.25  my  place;  remit  xvitti  order.  EVERETT 
McINTYRE,  Worcester  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two-frame  honey  extractor:  good 
condition.  Write  MARTIN  KOUKOL,  Milford, 
Conn. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand-shaved,  xvhite  hickory, 
00c;  for  wood  splitting,  40c,  iwstpaid:  single 
or  double  bit,  32  in.,  34  In.;  hammer  handles, 
finest  siiellbark  hickory,  12  to  20  in.,  15c. 
CHAS.  RICKARD,  R.  2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 390-egg  Cyphers  Incubators;  one 
used  one  season,  $45:  three  used  longer,  $35 
each.  E.  B.  STARR,  W.  Cornwall,  Conn. 


DELICIOUS  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit,  di¬ 
rect  from  grove,  $2  bushel,  Tampa,  Fla.  Send 
check  or  money  order  FLORIDA  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  MARKETING  ASSN.,  Thonotossassa,  Fla. 


HONEY  of  quality;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1,10;  10  lbs., 
$2:  20  lbs.,  $3.80;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75  and 
$3.50;  postpaid.  NORTH  BRANCH  APIARIES. 
North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Elderly  woman  or  couple  to  room 
and  hoard  in  strictly  modern  country  home 
overlooking  the  Hudson;  good  hoard;  good  room, 
and  good  pay  expected.  Address  BOX  92,  Cox- 
saekie,  N.  Y. 


BEST  quality  maple  syrup,  $2.35  gallon;  fresh- 
made  sugar,  pound  cakes,  30c;  small  cakes, 
40c.  G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Jet.,  Vt. 


nONEY — Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracteil;  none 
finer;  5  lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.25;  3d  zone. 
H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


Finished  in  Black 
Only 
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Belgium 

Imported 

Melotte 


Down 


Alter  30  Days  Free  Trial 

Putt  This  Oldt-Tan 
Mttal-to-Mtlal  Harness 
on  Your  Horses 


Automatic  Drinking  Cups 

50c  down  per  Cow 


Duty 

Free 


Babson  Drinking  Cups  in  your  barn  will  prove 
to  be  the  greatest  money  making  improvement 
you  ever  made  in  your  dairy  equipment.  They 
will  save  you  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  trouble 
—they  will  make  you  money  by  increasing  the 
milk  flow  from  every  cow  in  your  herd  by  giving 
her  plenty  of  water  when  she  wants  it.  Babson 
Cups  are  distinctive  in  design.  You  will  find 
many  advantages  over  others.  Send  right  away 
for  full  details  regarding  their  construction  and 
the  Easy  Payment  Plan  on  which  you  can  buy 
them.  Just  send  in  the  coupon  today. 


Double  Wear  Certain! 


Metal-to-Metal  Does  It 


Every  spot  where  there  is  excessive  wear,  strain  or  pull  is  protected  by 
tough  metal,  shaped  and  fitted  so  that  round  metal  parts  are  adjusted 
one  against  the  other,  thus  taking  away  all  corner  pulls  and  sharp 
strains.  No  patching  or  mending  of  this  harness  because  there  are  no 
places  for  Olde  Tan  Harness  to  wear  out.  When  you  buy  Olde  Tan  Har¬ 
ness  you  do  away  with  repair  bills. 

There  is  70-year  old  tanning  skill  behind  Olde  Tan  leather.  Three  generations  of 
tanner-manufacturers  have  supervised  the  production  of  Olde  Tan  Harness,  follow¬ 
ing  every  step  through  the  tannery  and  harness  factory  until  the  harness  is  ready 
for  your  horses.  No  wonderitis  known  throughout  America  forits  superior  quality! 
Every  Olde  Tan  Harness  is  sold  under  a  guarantee  which  protects  you  during  the 
entire  life  of  the  harness.  Make  no  mistake.  Find  out  all  about  Olde-Tan  before 
you  buy  another  set  of  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book  ""i'Jr’01' 

Ask  for  our  free  harness  book,  Get  your  copy  even  if  you  don’t  expect  to  buy  har¬ 
ness  right  away.  Learn  about  how  metal-to-metal  construction — and  Olde-lan 
leather  have  doubled  the  life  of  a  harness.  Learn  why  you  should  buy  a  tanner- 
manufacturer  harness.  Write  today  and  free  book  will  be  sent  you  at  once. 


How  It  Is  Made 

Here  is  metal-to-metal 
construction.  Every 
bit  of  wear  is  metal 
against  metal .  Leather 
held  tight  without 
friction.  Notice  the 
special  riveted  metal 
extension  in  breech¬ 
ing.  Send  for  free 
book. 


Babson  Arch  Top  Stalls 

down  per  Stall 


Here  is  the  greatest  stall  ever  offered  you.  In 
strength,  cow  comfort,  ease  of  erecting— in  fact 
by  every  standard  by  which  stalls  are  judged— 
the  Babson  Arch  Top  Stall  will  appeal  to  you. 
Send  today  for  descriptive  circular  and  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  Easy  Terms.  Now  is  the  time  to 
equip  your  barn  with  modern  sanitary  equip¬ 
ment.  Our  prices  are  low— our  equipment  be¬ 
yond  competition— and  our  payment  plan  makes 
it  easy  to  fix  up  your  barn  now  and  pay  a  little 
each  month.  Our  experts  will  work  out  your 
plans  with  you  without  charge.  Send  coupon 
at  once  for  free  catalog. 


Before  buying  any  separator  find  out  how  the 
Melotte  has  won  264  Grand  and  International 
Prizes,  and  how  for  efficiency  of  Skimming. 
Ease  of  Turning,  Convenience  of  Operation 
and  Durability— the  Great  Belgium  Melotte 
has  won  every  important  European  contest. 

The  Melotte  contains  the  famous  suspended  self- bal¬ 
ancing  bowl.  Positively  cannot  get  out  of  balance, 
therefore  cannot  vibrate.  Can’t  remix  cream  with 
milk.  Runs  so  easily,  bowl  spins  25  minutes  after 
cranking  unless  you  apply  brake.  No  other  separa¬ 
tor  has  or  needs  a  brake.  Try  it  free  for  30  days  on 
your  own  farm.  Test  it— compare  it  with  all  others. 


After  30  Days*  Free 
Trial-Easy  Payments 


No  Money 
Down 


You  don’t  have  to  send  us  a  cent  until  you  have  given 
the  RENFREW  a  30  Days’  Trial.  Use  them  as  your  own 
for  30  days.  If  you  decide  that  you  want  them,  send  only 
$7.50  and  pay  balance  in  small  monthly  payments.  Return 
them  at  our  expense  if  you  don’t  want  to  keep  them. 

man  says  he  saved  $87 .00  on  j  ust  one  car  load  of 
hay;  another  that  he  has  saved  $5.00  on  butter 
products  alone  every  month  since  using  the 
RENFREW;  still  another  says  that  he  saved 
$6.00  on  two  hogs.  We  have  hundreds— yes. 
thousands — of  enthusiastic  letters  from  own¬ 
ers  of  the  RENFREW  Truck  Scales  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  They  all  tell  the  same  story— in¬ 
creased  earnings— added  profits — extra  money 
in  their  pockets  since  buying  their  RENFREW . 


^  Down 

GUARANTEE! 


No  Money  Down— 30  Days’  Free  Trial— Easy  Month¬ 
ly  Payments— 15  Year  Guarantee.  No  deposits— no 
papers  to  sign— use  it  as  if  it  were  your  own  separa¬ 
tor.  After  30  Days’  Free  Trial,  then  send  only  the 
small  sum  of  $7.50  and  the  balance  in  small  monthly 
payments.  The  Melotte  pays  for  itself  from  your 
increased  cream  checks. 


The  RENFREW  Portable  Truck  Scales  are 
guaranteed  unconditionally  to  be  the  equal  of 
any  farm  scales  made,  regardless  of  price. 
Passed  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  every 
state  as  being  absolutely  correct  and  accurate. 
The  RENFREW  is  so  convenient  because  it  is 
portable— it  is  always  correct  and  accurate-— 
it  is  simple  and  fool-proof.  Many  delighted 
RENFREW  owners  tell  us  the  scales  have 
paid  for  themselves  many  times  over.  One 


$fi50  down  put s  a  complete 
-  outfit  in  your  barn 

The  beat  litter  carrier  value  on  the  market  to¬ 
day.  Makes  your  barn  sanitary— saves  time, 
labor,  money.  Designed  to  meet  actual  condi¬ 
tions  on  YOUR  farm.  Our  experts  will  figure 
with  you  on  a  carrier  system  to  fit  your  special 
needs,  and  quote  a  price  covering  everything. 
An  average  sized  carrier  system  for  only  $8.50 
down.  Write  today  for  free  catalog  telling  all 
about  this  free  service  and  about  our  well  known 
line  of  litter  carriers.  It  costs  you  nothing  to 
ask!  Send  us  the  coupon  today. 


SendforFreeBook 

Mail  Coupon  Below 


Mail  the  coupon  for  free  catalog  giving  full  de¬ 
scription  of  this  wonderful  cream  separator.  Be 
sure  to  send  the  coupon  today! 


Babson  Bros.,  19th  St.  &  California  Ave.,  Dept.  30-79,  Chicago 

Gentlemen-  Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  your  free  catalog  giving  descrip¬ 
tions  prices  and  terms  on  the  following  articles  offered  in  the  Big  Babson  Sale: 

( Write  below  the  names  of  articles  in  which  you  are  interested) 


Old  Tam 

Ua 

tries 

’S') 

MdotteCrea 

mb 

}pdtd 

tor 

(Please  Print  Name  and  Address  Very  Plainly) 

Name _ 

Address — - - - — — - - - 


Mail  this  free  Coupon  today.  Sending  it  places  you  under  no  obligations. 
Write  on  the  coupon  the  name  or  names  of  the  articles  in  which  you  are 
interested.  Take  advantage  of  these  offers  while  this  big,  easy  •  payment, 
and  credit-for-everybody  sale  is  on. 

19th  St.  &  California  Ave. 
Dept.  30-79  Chicago,  Ill. 


Babson  Bros. 
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